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TO THE CON 


tt Rn - 


o6rn Conse......Isr Sess. 


IN SENATE, 
Tuespay, December 24, 1839. 


A message was ae from the President cf 


the United States 
yate secretary. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
The annua! message of the President to the two 
Houses of Congiess was then read by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and was as follows: 


by A. Van Buren, esq. 


his pri- 


Fellow- Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


| regret that I cannot on this oecasion congratu- 
late you that the past year has been one of unal- 
loyed prosperity. The ravages of fire and disease 
have painfully affl.cted otherwise floutishing por- 
tious of our Country; and srrious embarrassiments 
yet derange the tr ade of many of our cities. But, 
notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, that 
general prospe rity which has been heretofore so 
bountifuily bestowed upon us by the Author of all 
good, still continues to call for our warmest grati- 
tude. Especially have we reason to rejoice in the 
exuberant harvests which have lavishly recom- 
pensed well directed industry, and given to it that 
sure reward which is vainly sought in visionary 
specniatioas. I cannot indeed view without pecu- 
har satisfaction, the evidences afforded by the past 
season of the benefits that spring from the steacy 
devotion of the husbandman to his honorable pur 
suit, INo means of individual comfort is more 
certain, and no source of national! pro-perily ts so 
sue. Nohing can compensate a people for a 
dependence upon others for the bread they eat; 
aud tha: cheerful! abandanee on which the happi- 
ness of every one so much depends, is to be looked 
for nowhere with such sure reliance as in the 
industry of the agricuiturist and the bouaties of 
the earth. 

With foreign countries, our relations exhibit the 
some favorable aspect which was p:esented in my 
last annoal message, and afford continued proof of 
the wisdom of the pacific, just, and forbear: 
licy adopted by the first Administration oj the Fe- 
deral Governurent, and pursned by its successors. 
The extraordinary powers vested in me by an act 
of Congress, for the defence of the country in an 
emergency, considered so far probab'e as to re- 
quire that the Executive shoald pos: ample 
meaus to meet have not been exerted. They 
have, therefore, been attended with no other result 
than to increase, by the confidence thus repcsed in 
me, my obligations to maintain, with religious ex- 
acthess, the cardinal principles that govern cur in- 
tercourse with other nations. Happily, in our 
pending questions with Great Britain, out of which 
this unusual grant of authority arose, nothing bas 
occurred to require its exertion; and as it isabout to 
return to the Legisla’ ure, [ trust that no future ne- 
cessity may call for its exercise by them, or tis de- 
legation to another department of the Government. 


For the set!!ement of our Northeastern boundary, 
the proposition promised by Great Britain for a 
commission of exploration and survey, has been re- 
ceived, and a counter project, including also a pro- 
vision tor the certain and final adjustment of the }i- 
mits in dispate, is now before the British Government 
for us consideration. <A just regard to ihe delicate 
state of this quesiio, and a preper respect for the 
natural impatience of the State of Maine, not less 
hana conviction that the negotiation has deen al- 
ready protracied longer than ts prudent on the part 
of echer Governmen!, bave led me to believe that 
the present favorable moment should on no account 
be suffered to pass withont putting the question for- 
ever at rest. I feel confident that the Government 
of her Britannic Majesty will take the same view 
of this subject, as Tam persuaded it is governed 
by desires equally strong and sincere for the ami- 
cable termination of the controversy. 


x Po- 


ess 


Mess sagze of the President. 


To the intrinsie difficulties of questions ot 
dary lines, especially those described in reg 
occupied, and to be ac 


| but partially kn 
in our count sment necessarily aris- 


boun- 
ions une 
if ‘ 


OWN, Is lded 
ry the embarras 
ing out of our Constitution, by which the General 
Government is made the organ of negctiating, and 
deciding upon the particalar interests of the States 
on whose frontiers these lines areto be traced. To 
avoid another contreversy in which a State Govern. 
ment might rightfully claim tohave her wishes con- 
sulted, previou ly to the concies on of conventional 
arrangements neerping her rights of juris lietion 
or territory, [ have ught it necessary te call 
the attention of the Government of Great Britain to 
another Pp Tlion of our conterminous ck mi- 
nion, of which the division still remains to be 
acjusted. I to the line frem en- 
trance of Lake Superior to the most northwester: 
point of the Lake of the Woods, st 

the settlement of which are to be found in the 
seventh articte of the tremty of Ghent. The com- 
missioners appointed under that article by the two 
Governments having differe d in their opinions, 
made separate reports, according to i's stipulations, 
upon the points of di agreement, and these dif- 
ferences are now to be submitted to the arbitration 
of some friendly sovereign or Siate. The disputed 
points should be settied, and the line designated, be- 
fire the Territorial Government, of which it is one 
of the boundaries, takes its place in the Union as 
a State; and I rely upon the cordial co-operation 
of the Briti-h Government to effect that object. 

There is every reason to believe that disturb- 
ances like those whieh lately a the neigh- 
boring British Provinces will not again prove the 
sources of border contentions, or inte aan obsta- 

sto the continuance of that good understanding 
which it 1s the mutual interest of Great Britain and 
the United States to preserve and maintain. 

Within the Provinces themselves tranquillity is 
restored, and on our frontier that misguided sym- 
pathy in favor of what was presumed to be a gene- 
ral effortin behalf of popular rights, and which 
in some instances misled a few of our more inex- 
perienced cit zens, has subsided into a rational 
conviction strongly opposed to all intermeddling 
with the internal affairs of our neighbors. The 
people of the United States feel, as itis hoped they 
alwavs will, a warm ealioliede for the success ef 
ali cerely endeavoring to improve 
the political condition of mankind. This generou 
feeling they cherish towards the most distant na- 
tiens; and it was natural, therefore, that it should 
be awakened with mcre than common warmth in 
behalf of their immediate neighbors. But it does 
not belong to their character, as a community, to 
seek the gratification of those feelings in acts which 
violate their duly as citizens, endanger the peace 
oi their couniry, and tend to bring upon it the stain 
a violated faith towards foreign uations. If, 

zealous to confer benefits on others, they appear for 
a moment to lose sight of the permanent obiigations 
imposed upon them as citizens, they are seldom 
long misled. From all the iaformation I receive, 
confirmed to some extent by personal observation, 
I am satisfied that no one can now hope to engage 
in such enterprises Without encountering public 
indignation, in addition to the severest penaliies of 
the iaw. 

Recent information also leads me to hope that 
the emigrants from her Majesty’s Provinces, who 
have sovelt refuge within eur beundaries, are dis- 
posed to become peaceable residents, and to ab- 
stain frem all attempts to encanger the peace of 
that country whic h has afforded them an asylum. 
Ona review of the occurrences on both sides of 
the line, it is satisfactory to reflect, that in a!most 
every complaint against cur country, the offence 
may be traced to emigrants from the Provinces who 
have sought refuge here. In the few instances in 
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|} have been manifested 


GLOBE 


Sen. & H. of Reps. 

by citizens of the United 

Siates, the acts of these misguided men were not 

only in direct contray f the laws and well 
known wishes of their own Government, but met 

with the decided disapprobation of the people of 
the United States. 

I regret to state the appearance cof a different 
spirit among her Majesty’s subjects in the Cana- 
das. The sentiments of hostility to our people and 
nstitutions, which have been so frequently ex- 
pressed there, and the disregard of our rights which 

on some occasions, have, I 
am sorry to say, been applauded and encouraged 
by the people, and even by some of the subord:- 
nate local authorities, of the Provinces. The chief 
Officers in Canada fortunately have not entertained 
he same ing, and have probably prevented 
xcesses that must have been fatal to the peace of 
ye two conntries. 

[look forward anxiously to a period when all 
he transactions which have grown out of this con- 
tition of ouraffairs, and which have been made 
the subjecis of comp'aint and remonstrance by the 
two Governments respectively, shall be fully ex- 
amine |, and the proper satisfaction given where it 
is due from either side. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of 
our intercourse with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Naples, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, or 
Sweden. The internal state of Spain has 
sensitly improved, and a well grounded hope 
exists that the return of peace will restore to the 
people of that country their former prosperity, and 
enable the Government to fulfil all its obligations 
at home and abroad. The Gevernment of Portu- 
gal, I have the satisfaction to state, bas paid in full 
the eleventh and last instalment due te our citi- 
zens for the claims embraced in the settlement 
made with it on the third of March, 1837. 

I lay before you treaties of commerce negotiated 
with the Kings of Sardinia and of the Netherlands, 
the rat ficatio ns of which have been exchanged 

since the acjournment of Congress, The liberal 
principles of these treaties will recemmend them to 
your approbation. ‘That with Sardinia is the first 
treaty of commerce formed by that kingdom, and 
it will, I trust, answer the expectations of the pre- 
sovereien by aiding the deve'opment 
‘resources of his country, 2nd stimulaing the entei- 
prise of his people. That with the Netherlands 
happily termicates a tong existing subjeet of dis- 
pule, and removes from oue future commercial 
intercourse all apprehension of embarrassment. 
The King of the Netherlands has also, in further 
ilastration cf his character for jastice, and of his 
desire to remove every cause of dissatisfaction, 
made compensation for an American vessel cap- 
tured in 1800 by a French privateer, and carried 
in'‘o Curagoa, where the proceeds were appropri- 
ated to the use of the colony, then, and for a short 
time after, under the dominion of Holland. 

The death of the late Sultan has produced no al- 
teration in our relations with Turkey. Our newly 

appointed Miaister Resident has reached Consias- 
tinople, and IT baye received assurances from the 
present Ruler that the obligations of our treaty, 
and those of friendship, will be folfilled by himself 
in the same spirit thata actuated his illustrious father. 

‘I regret ‘o be obliged to inform you that no ccn- 
vention for the settlement of the claims of our 
citizens tpon Mexico has yet been ratified by the 
Government of that SoG The frst conven- 
tion formed for that purpose was not presented by 
the President of Mexico for the approbation of its 

, from a belief that the King of Prussia, 
the arbitrator in case of disagreement in the joint 
commission to be appointed by the United States 
and Mexico, would not consent to take upon him. 
self that friendly office. Although not entirely 
Satisfied with the course pursued by Mexico, | 
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felt no hesitation in receiving in the most concilia- | 
tory spirit the explanation offered, and also cheer- 
fully cons:nted to a new convention, in order to 
arrange the payments proposed to be made to our 
citizens, in a manner which, while equally just to 
them, was deemed less onerous and inconvenient 
to the Mexican Government. Relying confidently 
vpon the intentions of that Government, Mr. 
Eilis was directed to repair to Mexico, and diplo- 
matic intercourse has been resumed between the 
two countries. The new convention has, he in- 
forms us, been recently submitted by the President of 
that Republic to its Congress, under circumstances 
which promise a speedy ratification; a result which 
I cannot allow myself to doubt. 

Instructions bave been given to the Commis- 
sioner of the United States under our Convention 
with Texas, for the demarcation of the line which 
separates us fiom that Republic. The commis- 
sioners of both Governments met in New Orleans 
in August last. The joint commission was or- 
ganized, and adjourned to convene at the same 
place on the twelfth of October, [1 is presumed to 
be now in the performance of its duties. 

The new Government of Texas has shown its 
desire to cultivate frierdly relations with us, by a 
prompt reparation for injuries complained of in 
the cases of two vessels of the United States. 

With Central America a convention has been 

concluded for the renewal of its former treaty with 
he United States. This was not ratified before the 
departure of our late Charge d’Affaires from that 
country, and the copy of it brought by him was not 
received before the adjournment of the Senate at 
the last session. In the mean while, the period li- 
mited for the exchange of ratifications having ex- 
pired, ] deemed it expedient, in consequence of 
the death of the Chargé d’Affaires, to send a spe- 
cial agent to Central America, to close the affairs 
of our mission there, and to arrange with the Govern- 
ment an extension of the lime for the exchange of 
ratifications. 

The commission created by the States which 
formerly composed the Republic of Colombia, for 
adjusting the claims against that Government, has, 
by avery unexpected construction of the treaty 
under which it acts, decided that no provision was 
made for those claims of citizens of the United 
States which arose from captures by Colombian 
privateers, and were adjudged against the claimants 
in the judicial tribunals. This decision will com- 
pel the United States to apply to the several Go- 
vernments formerly united for redress. With a'l 
these—New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, a 
perfectly good understanding exists. Our traty 
with Venezuela is faithfully carried into execution, 
and that country, in the enjoyment of tranquillity, 
is gradually advancing in prosperity under the 
guidance of its present distinguished President, Ge- 
neral Paez. With Ecuador, a liberal commercial 
convention has lately been concluded, which will 
be transmitted to the Senate al an early day. 

With the great American Empire of Brazil our 
relations continue unchanged, as dees our friendly 
intercourse with the other Governments of South 
America—the Argentine Republic,and the Republics 
of Uruguay, Chili, Peru and Bolivia. ‘The disso- 
lution of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation may oc- 
casion some temporary inconvenience to our cili- 
zens in that quarter, but the obligations on the new 
Governments which have arisen out of that Confe- 
deration to observe its treaty stipulations, will no 
doubt be soon understood, and it is presumed that 
no indisposition will exist to fulfil those which it 
contracted with the United States. 

The financial operations of the Government du- 
ring the present year have, I am happy to say, been 
very successful. The difficulties under which the 
Treasury Department has labored from knewn de- 
fects in the existing laws relative to the safe keep- 
ing of the public moneys, aggravated by the sus- 
pension of specie payments by several of the banks 
holding public deposites, or indebted to public offi- 
cers for notes received in payment of public dues, 
have been surmounted to a very gratifying extent. 
The large current expenditures have been punctu- 
ally met, and the faith of the Government in all its 
— concerns has been scrupulously main- 
tained, 
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Tre nineteen millions of Treasury notes autho- 
rized by the act of Congress of 1837, and the 
modifications thereof, with a view to the indulgence 
of merchants on their Cuy bonds, and of the de- 
posite banks in the payment of public moneys held 
by them, have been so punctually redeemed as to 
leave less than the original ten millions outstand- 
ing at any one time, and the whole amount unre- 
deemed now falls short of three millions. Of these 
the chief portion is not due till next year, and the 
whole would have been already extinguished could 
the Treasury have realized the payments due to it 
from the banks. If those due from them during 
the next year shall be punctually made, and if Con- 
gress shail keep the appropriations within the esti- 
mates, there is every reason to believe that all the 
outstanding Treasury notes can be redeemed, and 
the ordinary expenses defrayed, without imposing 
on the people any additional burden, either of loans 
or increased taxes, 

Tv avoid this, and to keep the expenditures within 
reasonable bounds, is a duty, second only in im- 
portance to the preservation of our national charac- 
ter, and the protection of our citizens in their civil 
and political rights. ‘The creation, in time of peace, 
ofa debt likely to become permanent, is an evil for 
which there is no equivalent. The rapidity with 
which many of the States are apparently approach- 
ingto this condition, admonishes us of our own 
duties, in a manner too impressive to be disregard- 
ed. One, not the least important, is to keep the 
Federal Government always in a condition to dis- 
charge, with ease and viger, its highest functions, 
should their exercise be required by any sudden 
conjuncture of public affairs—a condition to which 
we are always exposed, and which may occur when 
it is least expected. To this end, it is indispensable 
that its finances should be untrammelled, and its 
resources, as far as practicable, unincumbered. No 
circumstance could present greater obstacles to the 
accomplishment of these vitally important objects, 
than the creation of an onerous naticnal debt. Our 
own experience, and also that of other nations, 
have den.onstrated the unavoidable and fearful ra- 
pidity with which a public debt is increased, when 
the Government has once surrendered itself to the 
ruinous practice ef supplying its supposed necessi- 
ties by new loans. The struggle, therefore, on onr 
part, to be successful, must be made at the thresh- 
old. To make our efforts effective, severe econo- 
my is necessary. This is the surest provision for 
the national welfare; and it is, at the same time, the 
best preservative of the principles on which our in- 
stitutions rest. Simplicity and economy in the af- 
fairs of State have never failed to chasten and in- 
vigorate Republican principles, while these have 
been as surely subverted by national prodigality, 
under whatever specious pretexts it may have been 
introduced or fostered. 

These considerations cannot be lost npon a peo- 
ple who have never been inattentive to the effect 
of their policy upon the institutions they have 
created for themselves; but atthe present moment 
their force is augmented by the necessity which a 
decreasing revenue must impose. ‘The check 
lately given to importations of articles subject to 
duties, the derangements in the operations of in- 
ternal trade, and especially the :eduction gradually 
taking place in our tariff of duties, all tend ma- 
terially to lessen our receipts; indeed it is probable 
that the diminution resulting from the last cause 
alone, will not fall short of five millions of dollars 
in the year 1842, as the final reduction of all duties 
to twenty per cent. then takes effect. The whole 
revenue then accruing from the customs, end from 
the sales of public lands, if not more, will un- 
doubtedly be wanted to defray the necessary 
expenses of the Government under the most 
prudent administration ef its affairs. These are 
circumstances that impose the necessity of rigid 
economy, and require its prompt an constant ex- 
ercise. With the Legislature rest the power and du'y 
of so adjusting the public expenditure as to pro- 
mote this end. By the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, it is only in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law, that money can be drawn 
from the Treasury; no instance has occurred 
since the establishment of the Government in 
which the Executive, though a component part of 


the Legislative power, has interposed an objec; 
to an appropriaiion bill on the sole ground of 
extravagance. 
considered fulfilled by requesting such approp;\). 
tions only as the public service may be reasonal), 
expected to require. 
tion ef the public mind tewards this subject, bo, 
the Executive and the Legislature have evider;. 
of the strict responsibility to which they wil] |, 
held; and while [ am conscious of my own anxiox, 
efforts to perform with fidelity this portion of my 
public functions, it is a satisfaction to me to bh» 
abie to count on a cordial co-operation from you, 


our ordinary disbursements—without includ 
those on account of the public debt, the post office, 
and the trast funds in charge of the Government— 
had been largely increased by appropriations fo; 
the removal of the Indians, for repelling Indiay 


grew out of an overflowing Treasury. 
dent of the redemption of the public. debt an| 


eighteen millions in 1834 and 1835 had, by thes 
causes, swelled to twenty-nine millions in 185¢ 


have directed the estimates for 1840 to be subjected 


absolute requirements of the public service. They 


commeuded by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
protect faithfully the public credit under the fluc- 


and expenditures are exposed, and especially in a 
commercial! crisis l:ke the present, are commended 


ject has been attended with the happiest conse- 





*nate the Florida war by negotiation. It 
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Seri 


His duty in this respect has be», 


In the present earnest direc. 


At the time I entered upon my present duties. 


ail 


hostilities, and for other less urgent expenses which 
Tndepen- 


trusts, the gress expenditures of seventeen an| 


and the appropriations for 1837, made previou 

to the fourth of March, caused the expenditure ; 
rise to the very large amountof thirty-three millions, 
We were enabled during the year 1838, notwitb. 
standing the continuance of our Indian embarrass. 
ments, somewhat to reduce this amount; and that 
fur the present year, 1839, will notin all probabiliry 
exceed twenty-six millions—or six millions les, 
than it was last year. With a determinstion s 
far as depends on me to continue this reduction, | 


to the severest scrutiny, and to be limited to the 


will be found less than the expenditures of 1839 by 
over five millions of dollars. 
The precautionary measures which will be re- 


tuations and contingencies to which oar receip's 


to your early attention. 

Oa a former occasion your attention was invited 
to various considerations in support of a pre-cmy- 
tion law in behalf of the settlers on the pu! 
lands; and also of a law graduating the prices {or 
such lands as had long been in the market unsold, 
in consequence of their inferior quality. The exe- 
cution of the act which was pas-ed on the first sub- 


quences, in quieting titles, and securing improve- 
ments to the industrious; and it has also, to a very 
grat fying extent, been exempt from the frauds 
which were practised under previous pre-emption 
Jaws. It has, at the same time, as was anticipated, 
contributed liberally during the present year to the 
receipts of the Treasury. 

The passage of a graduation law, with the guards 
before recommended, would also, I am persuade’, 
add considerably to the revenue for several years, 
and prove in other respecis just and beneficial. 

Your early consideration of the subject is, there- 
fore, once more earnestly requested. 

The present condition of the defences of cur 
principal seaports and navy yards, as_represenie:! 
by the accompanying report of the Secretary 
War, calls for the early and serious attention o! 
Congress; and, as connecting itself intimately wi’) 
this subject, I cannot recommend too strongly | 
your consideration the plan submitted by that of- 
cer for the organization of the militia of the Un.te: 
States. 

In conformity with the expressed wishes of Con- 
gress, an attempt was made in the spring to term: 
is to be 
regretted that these humane intentions should have 
been frustrated, and that the effort to bring these 
unhappy difficnliies to a satisfactory conclusion 
should have failed. But, after entering into solemn 
engagements with the Commanding General, |h¢ 
Indians, without any provocation, reeommenc: | 
their acts of treachery 2nd murder. The renewa. 
of hostilities in that Teriitory renders it necessary 
that I should recommend to your favorable con:-f 
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ierotion the plan which will be submitted to you 
vihe Secretary of War, in order to enable that 
deneriment to conduct them to a successful issue 

Having had an opportumny of pers uatly om. 
enecting a pertion of the troops during the Jasi 
commer, it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to 


the success of the effert to improve their discip ine, 


by keeping them together in as large bodies as the 
nature of our service will permit. I recommend, 
therefcre, that commodious and permanent bar- 
reeks be constructed at the several posts designated 
by the Secretary ef War. Notwihstarding “the 
high = stste of their discipline and excellent polies 

the evils resulting to the ‘service from the deficiency 


of company’ officers, were very apparent, and I 
recommend that the staff officers be permanently 
separated from the line. 

The navy has been usefully and honorably em- 
ployed in protecting the righis and property of our 
citizens, wherever the con ition of affairs sex med 
jo require its presence. With the exception of one 
instance, Where an outrage, accompanied by 1 mure- 








der, Was committed on a ves«e! cf the United 

Siates while engaged in a lawful commerce, no- 
thing is known tohave oceurred to tr pede cr motest 
the enterprise of our citizens on thal element where 
itis sosgnatly displayed. On learning this daring 
act of piracy, Pan smodore Reed pree: ceeded imine. 
diately to the spot, and reeeiving no satisfaction, 
either in the surrender of the morderers or the 
restorsiion cf the plundered property, inflicted 


severe and merited chastisement on the barbarians 

It will be seen by the report of the Secreiary of 
the Navy respecting the disposition of our ships of 
war, that it has been deemed necessary to station 
a competent force on the coast ef Africa, to prevent 
a fraudulent use of cur fli ig by foreigners. 

Recent experience has shown that the provisions 
in Our existing Jaws which relate to the sale and 
transfer ef American vessels while abroad, are 
extremely defective. Advaninge has been taken 
of these defects to give to vessels wholly belonging 
to foreigners, and navigating the ocean, an appa- 
rent American ownership. This chavacter has 
been so well simulated as to affor { them oer 
tive security in prosecuting the slave trade, a traffic 
emphatically denounced in ovr stata rezarded 
with abhorrence by cur citizens, and of which the 
effectual suppression is nowhere more sincerely 
desired than in the United States. These circum- 
siances make it proper to recommend to your early 
attention a careful revision of these laws, so that, 
without impeding the freedom and facilities of our 
navigation, or impairing an important branch ef 
cur indast:y connected with it, the integrity and 
honor of our flag may be carefu ly preserved. In- 
formation derived from our Consul at Havana, 
showing the necessity of this, was communicated 
to» a committee of the Senate near the close of the 
last session, but too late, as it appeared, to be 
actel upon. It will be brought to your notice 
by the proper department, with additional commu- 
nications irom other scurces. 

The latest accounts from the Exploring Expedi- 
tion represent it as proceeding successfully in its 
objects, and prorsising results no less useful to 
trade and navigation than to science. 

The extent of post roads covered by mail service 
on the first of July last, was about 133,999 miles, 
andthe rate of annual transportation upon them 
34,496,878 miles. The number of post cffices on 
that day was twelve thousand seven hundred and 
eighty, and on the thirtieth ultimo, thirteen thou- 
sand and twenty-cight. 

‘The revenne of the Post Office Department for 
the year ending with the 30th of June last, was 
four million fourhundred and seventy-six thousand 
six bundred and thirty- -eight dollars—exhibi tieg an 
ingrease over the prece ding year of two hundred and 
forty-one thousand five hundred and sixty dolidis. 
The engagements ane liabilities of the Department 
for the same period are four million six huudred and 
twenty-four thousand one hundred and seventeen 
dollars. 

The excess of liabilities over the revenue for the 
last two years has been met out of the surplus 
which bad previously accumulated. The cash on 
hand on the thirtieth ultimo, was about $206,701 95, 
and the current income of the Department 
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Mess sage f the President . 


varies very littie from the rate of current ex. 
penditure Most of the service suspended last 
vear hos been 1 red. and ymaost of the new e 
t ’ t ». 
at t? \ che elit Jue 0 
et in ner at an 2ainual cost vf $186 963 
Notwi hstandins the peeuniary difficulties of the 


' 


country, they » Department appears to 


be increasing; and unless it shall be seriously 
checked by the recent suspension of payment by so 
many of the banks. it will be able not cnly to 
maintais present mail service, but in a 
shart time to € eee it. It is gratifying to 
wilre { pro iinde and fidelity with whieh 


the asent 
He agen 


sof this D cj artment in general perform 
their pablic d 
Some difficulties 


have are en in relation to con- 


tracts for the transportation of the mails by railroad 
and sisambeat cot panies. It appears that the 
maximum of compensation provide a by Concress 
for he transportation of the m a upon railroads 
is not sufficient t | ome of { > companies to 
convey them at such hours as are requ red for ‘the 
accommodation of the puble. I: is one of the 
most important duties of the General Gove nent 
lo provide and intain for the use of Be -ople 
of the State he best pra: icable m Jestabliel ment. 
lo arrive thatend it is Indispens bl that the 
Lost C e D riment be enabl contro] 
he heurs at which the tis shall be carried over 

Hroad 5 it new ad ; over al! road 

i i Serie nec Hiences ¢ { 
quacy of (the con] ‘ton now provided by law, 
or from unreasonable demands by any of tne rail 


the subject is of such general im- 
atention of 


read companies, 
portance as to require the prompt 
Congress. 

In relation to steamboat lines, the most efficient 
remedy is obvious, and has been suggested by the 
Postmaster General. Tne War and Navy De- 
partments already employ steamboats in their ser- 
vice, and although itis by no ineans desirable that 
the Government shou'd under take the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight as a business, there 
can be no reasonable o bjection to running boats, 
temporarily, whenever it may be necessary to put 
down atiemp's at extertion, to be discontinued 
as soon as reasonable contracts can be obtained. 

The suggestions of the Pustmaster General rela- 
tive to the inadequacy of the legal allowance to 
witnesses in cases of prosecutions for mail depre- 
dations, merit your serious consideration. The 
safety of the mails requires that such prosecutions 
shail be eff , and justice to the citizen whose 
lime is required to be given to the public, demands 

ot only that his expenses shall be paid, but that 
he shall receive a reasonable compensation. 

The Reports from the War, Navy and Post Of. 
fice Depariments will accompany this communica- 
tion, and one from the Treasury Department will 
be presented to Congress in a few days. 

For various details in respect to the matters in 
charge of these departments, I would refer you to 
those important documents, satisfied that you will 
find in them many valuable suggestions, which 
will be found well deserving the attention of the 
Legislature. 

From a report made in December of year 
by the Secretary of State, to the Senate, showing 
the trial docket of each of the Circuit Courts, and 
the number of miles each judge has to travel in the 
performance of hi duties, a great in ity ape 
pears in the amount of labor assign¢d to each judge. 
The number of terms to be held in each of the 
courts composing the ninth circuit, the d stances 

between the places at which they sit, and from 
thence to the seat of Government, are represented 
to be such as to render it impossi ble for the judge 
ef that circuit to perform, in a manner correspond. 

g with the public exigencies, his term and cirevit 
duties. A revision, therefore, of the present ar- 

rangement of the circuits seems to be cailed for, 
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aid is recommended to 5 our netice, 

L think it proper to call your attention to the 
power assu wed t y Territorial Legistatures to au- 
thorize the issue cf bonds by corporate companies 


on the guaraniee of the Territory. Congress passed 
a jaw in 1836, providing that no.act of a Terr:torial 
Lecislature incurporating banks should have the 
force of law unui approved by Congress, but acts 
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{avery ret ionable character previously passed 
by the Legistature of Florida, were suffered to 
inain in force ioe we of which bord moe Khe 

t 
upon the fauh ot the Terrmery. A re-ouien in 


tending to be a joint one passed the Senate at the 
Same sesion, expressing the sense of Congress that 
the laws in qtestion ought not to be permitted to 
remain in force unless amended] in many material 


respects, but it failed in ihe House of Representa- 
tives for wantof ume, and the desired amendments 
have pot been made. ‘The interests involved are 


of great importance, a? i the subject deserves your 
early and careful attention. 

The continued agitation of the question relative 
to the best mode of keeping and disbursing the pub- 
lic money, suli injuriously aficets the business of 
the country. The suspension of specie paym 
Dn 1837, rendered the use of ck posite banks, as pre- 
scribed by the act of 1836, a source rather of em- 
mept than aid, and of necessity placed the 
catstody of mot of the public money afterwards 
ecliected in charge of the public officers. The new 
securities for its safety, which this required, werea 
principal cause of my convening an extra mn 
of Congress; but in consequence of a disayreement 


ents 


barrass 


S#S8! 


between ihe two Llouses, neither then, nor at any 
ibs quent Ff d, has there been anv | gis- 

tion on the subject. The eiTort mace at the 

session to © in the authority of Cen- 

tress to penish the use of pul money fer pri- 
yale purposes aS a crime, @ measure attended 
inder cilber Governments with signal advantage, 
was also unsuccessful, irom diversities of opinion 


in that b hstanding the anxiety doubt- 
less felt by it to afford every practicable security. 
The result of this is still to leave the custody of 
the public money without those safeguards which 
have been for several yeats earnestly desired by 


dy, noiwi! 


the Executive; aud as the remedy is only to be 
found in the action of the Legislature, it imposes 


on me the duty of again submitting to you the 
propriety of passing a law, providing for the safe 
keeping of the public moneys, and especially to 
ask thai its use for private purposes by any officers 
entrusted with it, may be declared to be a felony, 
punishable with penalties proportioned te the mag- 
nitude of the offence. 

These circumstances, added to known defects in 
the existing laws, and unusual derangement in the 
general operations of trade, have, during the last 
three years, much increased the difficulties attendant 
on the collection, keeping, and disbursement of the 
revenue, and called forth corresponding exertions 
from those having them in charge. Hlappily these 
have been successful beyond expectatwi. Vast 
sums have been collected and disbursed by the se- 
veral Departments with unexpected cheapness and 
ease; transfers have been readily made to every 
partof the Union, however distant; and defal- 
cations have been far less than might have been 
anticipated, from the absence of adequate legal re- 


straints. Since the ofiicers of the ‘Treasury and 
Post Office Departments were charged wiih the 
custody of most of the public moneys received by 
them, there have been evllected sixty-six millions 
of dollars, aud, excluding the case of the late col- 
lector at New York, the aggregate amount cf 


ned in the collection ca it is be- 


ed, exceed sixty thousand dollars. “ih 


losses susta 


hey e defal- 


cation of the late collector at that city, of the exient 
and circumstances of which Congress bas been 
fully informed, ran through all the modes of 
keeping the public money that have been 
hitherto in use, and was distinguished by an 
acgravated disregard of duty, ate broke 
through the restraints of every sysie and 


cannot, therefore, be use fully referred oe as A test 
of the comparative safety of either. Additional in- 
formation will also be furnished by the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply tc a eall 
made upon that officer by the Elouse of Represen- 
talives at the last session, requiring detailed infor- 
mation on the subject of defaults by public offi- 
cers or agents ueder each Adminisiration, from 
1729 to 1837. This document will be submitted to 
you ina few days. The general results, (:ndepen- 
dent of the Post Office, which is kept separately, 


and will be stated by iisell,) so far as they bear 
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upon this subject, are, that the coe *s which have 
bece, and are ikely w be, sustamed, by any class 
of agents, bave been—the oe by benks, 
including, as required in the resolution, their depre- 
ciated paper received for public dues; that the 
next largest have been by disbursing officers, and 
the least by collectors and receivers. If the losses 
on duty bonds are included, they alone will be 
threefold those by both collectors and receivers. 
Our whole cxperience, therefore, furnishes the 
strongest evidence that the desired legislation of 
Congress is alone wanting to insure in those opera- 
tions the highest degree of security and facility. 
Such also appears to have been the experience of 
other nations. From the results of inquiries made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the 
practice among them, I am enabled to state that in 
twenty-two out of twenty-seven foreign Govern- 
ments, from which undoubted information has been 
obtained, the public moneys are kept in charge of 
public officers. This concurrence of opinion in 
favor ef that system is perhaps as great as eXists 
on any question of internal adminis'ration. 

In the modes of business and official restraints 
on disbursing officers, no legal change was pro- 
duced by the suspension of specie payments. The 
report last referred to will be found to contain 
also much useful information in relation to this 
subj ‘ct. 

I have heretofore assigned to Cecneress my rea- 
sons for believing that the establishment of an 
Independent National Treasury, as contemplated 
by the Constitution, is necessary to the safe action 
of the Federal Government. The suspension of 
specie payments in 1837, by the banks having the 
custody of the public money, showed in so alarm- 
ing a degree our dependence on those institutions 
for the performance of duties required by law, 
that I then recommended the entire dissolution of 
that connection, This recommendation has been 
subjected, as I desired it should be, to severe scru- 
tiny and animated discussion; and I allow myself 
to believe that, notwithstanding the natural diver- 
sities of opinion which may be anticipated on all 
subjects involving such important considerations, 
it has secured in its favor as general a concurrence 
of public sentiment as could be expected on one of 
such magnitude. 

Recent events have also continued to develope 
new objections to such a connection. Seldom is 
any bank, under the existing system and practice, 
abe to meet, on demand, all its liabilities for de- 
posites and notes in circulation. It maintains 
specie payments, and transacts a profitable busi- 
ness, only by the confidence of the public 
in its solvency; and whenever this is ce- 
stroyed, the demands of its depositors and 
noteholders—pressed more rapidly than it can make 
collections from its debtors—force it Lo stop pay- 
ment. This loss of confidence with iis cons: quences 
occurred in 1837, and affirded the apoiogy of 
the banks for their suspension. The public then 
acquiesced in the validity of the excuse; and, 
while the Siate Legislatures did not exact from 
them their forfeited charters, Cong-ess, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Exccutive, 
allowed them time to pay over the public money 
they held, although compelled to issue Treasury 
notes to supply the deficiency thus created. 

It now appears that there are other motives than 
a want of public confidence uniler which the banks 
seek to jus'ify themselves in a refusal to meet their 
obligations. Scarcely were the country and Go- 
vernment relieved, in a degree, from the difficul- 
ties occasioned by the general suspension of 1837, 
when a partial one, occurring within thirty 
months of the former, produced new and serious 
embarrassments, though it had no palliation in such 
circumstances as were alleged in justitication of 
that which had previously taken place. There 
was nothing in the condition of the country to en- 
danger a well managed banking institution; com- 
merce was deranged by no foreign war; every 
branch of manulacturing industry was crowned 
with rich rewards; and the more than usual abun- 
dance of our harvests, after supplying our 
domestic wants, had leit our granaries and store- 
houses filled with a surplus for exportation. It is 
in the midst of this, that an irredeemable and de- 
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preciaitced paper currency is entailed upon the 
peop'e by a lyrge p rtion of the banks. They are 
not driven to it by the exhibition of a loss of public 
confidence, or of a sudden pressure from their de- 
positors or note- holders, but they excuse themselves 
by alleging that the current of business, and ex- 
change with foreign countries, which draws the 
precions metals from their vaults, would require, 
in order to meet it, a larger curtailment of their 
loans to a comparatively small portion of the com- 
munity, than it will be convenient for them to 
bear, or perhaps safe for the banks to exact. The 
plea has ceased to be one of necessity. Con- 
venience and policy are now deemed sufficient to 
warrant these institutions in disregarding their 
solemn obligations. Such conduct is not merely 
an injury to individual creditors, but itis a wrong 
to the whole community, from whose liberality 
they hold most valuable privileges—whose rights 
they vivlate, whose business they derange, and the 
value of whose property they render unstable and 
insecure. It nust be evident that this new ground 
for bank suspensions, in reference to which their 
action js not only disconnected with, but wholly in- 
dependent of, that of the public, gives a character 'o 
their suspensions more alarming than any which 
they exhibited before, and greatly increases the 
impropriety of relying on the banks in the transac- 
tions of the Government. 

A large and highly respectabe portion of our 
banking institutions are, it affords me unfeigned 
pleasure to state, exempied from all blame on ac- 
count of this second delinquency. They have, to 
their great credit, not only continued to mect their 
engagements, but have even repudiated the 
grounds of suspension now resorted to. It is only 
by such a course that the confidence and good will 
of the community can be preserved, and, in the se- 
quel, the best interests of the institutions themselves 
promoted, 

New dangers to the banks are also daily disclosed 
from the extension of that system of extrava- 
gant credit of which they are the pillars. Former- 
ly our foreign commerce was principally founded 
on anexchange of comm(¢ Cities, including the pre- 
cious metals, and leaving in its transactions but 
little foreign debt. Such is not now the case. 
Aided by the facilities afforded by the banks, mere 
credit has become too commonly the basis of trade. 
Many of the banks themselves, not content with 
largely stimulating this sys'em among others, 
have usurped the business, while they impair 
the stability, of the mercantile community: they 
have become borrowers instead of lenders; they 
establish their agencies abroad; they deal largely in 
stocks and merchandise; they encourage the issue of 
State securities unt!) the foreign market is glutted 
with them; and, unsaiisfied with the legitimate use of 
their own capital and the exercise of their lawful 
privileges, they raise, by large loans, additional 
means for every variety of speculation. The dis- 

asters attendant on this deviation from the former 
course of business in this country, are now shared 
alike by banks and individuals, to an extent of 
which there is perhaps no previous example in the 
aunals of our country. So long as a willingness 
of the foreign lender, and a sufficient export of our 
productons to meet any necessary partial pay- 
ments, leave the flow of credit undisturbed, all ap- 
pears to be prosperous; but as soon as it is checked 
by any hesitation abroad, or by an inability to 
make payment there in our productions, the 
evils of the system are disclosed. The paper cur- 
rency which might serve for domestic purposes, is 
useless to pay the debt due in Europe. Gold and 
silver are therefore drawn, in exchange for their 
notes, from the banks. To keep up their supply of 
coin, these institutions are obliged to call upon 
their own Cebtors, who pay them principally in 
their own notes, which are as unavailable to them 
as they are to the merchants to mect the foreign 
demand. The calls of the banks, therefore, in such 
emergencies, of necess.ty, exceed that demand, and 
produce a ecrresponding curtailment of their ac 
commedations and of the currency, at the very 
moment when the state of trade renders it most in- 
convenient to be borne. The intensity cf this 
pressure on the community is in proportion to the 
previous liberality of credit and conseqnent expan- 
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sion of the currency; forced: sales of proper: y 
made at the time when the means of parcha 
are most reduced, and the worst calamities io j; 
viduals are only at last arrested, by an open y; 
tion of their obligations by the ‘banks, a re fase’ 
pay specie for their notes, and an imposition yp, 
the community of a fluctuating and depreciated Cli 
rency. 

These consequences are inherent in the om se! 
system. They are not influenced by the bank. 
ing large or small, created by National or he 
Governments. They are the results of the jr. 
sistible laws of trade and credit. In the rece» 
events which have so strikingly illustrated the er. 
tain ¢ffects of these laws, we have seen the bank «/ 
the largest capital in the Union, established uncer, 
National charter, and lately strengthened, as we 
were authoritatively informed, by exchanging t)) 
for a State charter, with new and unusual privi. 
leges—in a condition too, as it was said, of enti 
soundness ond great prosperity—not merely una 
to resist these effects, but the first to yield to th 

Ner is itto be oveilooked that there exi: 
chain of necessary dependence among th: 
tions which obliges them, to a great extent, to; 
low the coarse of others, noiwilhstanding its inj 
tice to their own immediate creditors, or injury 
the particular community in which they are plac 1, 
This dependence of a bank, which is in proportion | 
the extent of its debts for circulation and deposi'es, 
is not merely on others in its own vicinity, but cp 
all those which connect it with the centre of trad 
Distant banks may fail, without seriously aflecting 
those in our principal ccemmercial cities; but th» 
failure of the latter is felt at the extremities of ¢) 
Union. The suspension at New York, in 1837, was 
evcry where, with very few exceptions, followed, 
as soon as it was known; that recently at Philadel. 
phia immediately affected the banks cf the South a: 
West in a similar manner. This dependence o/ cur 
whole banking system en the institutions in a few 
large cities, is not found in the laws of their organ: 
zation, but in these of trade and exciiance. The 
banks at that centre to which currency flows, 2 
where it is required in payments for merchandise 
hold the power of controlling those in regions 
whence it comes, while the latter possess no means 
of restraining them; so that the value of individua 
property, and the prosperity of trade, thiough tie 
whole interior of the country, are made to depend 
on the good or bad management of the banking in- 
stitutions in the great seats of trade on the seaboari. 

But this chain of dependence does not stop here 
It does not terminateat Philadelphiaor New York. 
It reaches across the ocean, and ends in London, 
the centre of the credit system. The same laws o! 
trade, which give to the banks in our principal 
cities power over the whole banking system of tiv 
United States, subject the former, in their turn, to 
the money power in Great Britain. It is not ce- 
nied that the suspension of the New York bans 
in 1837, which was followed in quick succession 
throvghout the Union, was produced by an appl: 
cation of that power; and it is now alleged, in ex 
tenuation of the present condition of so large 4 
portion of our banks, that their embarrassmeuis 
have arisen from the same cause. 

From this influence they cannot now entirely 
escape, for it has its origin in the credit currencies 
of the two countries; it is strengthened by the 
current of trade and exchange, which ceun'res 
in London, and is rendered almost irresistible 
by the large debts contracted there by ovr 
merchants, our banks, and our States. It is 
thus that an introduction of a new bank 
the most distant of our villages, places the bu«- 
ness of that village within the influence of the moncy 
power in England. It is thus that every new debt 
which we contract in that country, seriously affects 
our own currency, and extends over the pursui!s 
of our citizens its powerful influence. We can- 
not escape from this by makirg new banks, grea! 
or small, State or National. The same chains whica 
bind those now existing to the centre of this sys'cm 
of paper credit, must cqually fetter every simi at 
institution we create. It is only by the extent 
to which this system has teen pushed of late, 
that we have been made fully aware of its irresisti- 
ble tendency to subject our own banks and cul- 
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eyo. a vast controlling power in a foreign land; 
«ni it adds a new arg¢ment to those whieh itlus- 
wate Weir precarious situation: Endangered in 
no first place by their own mismanagement, 
ont again by the conduct of every institution 
nica connects them with the centre of trade in 
-vp own country, they are yet subjected, beyond all 
‘his, o the effect of whatever measures policy, ne- 
cossity, OF Caprice, May induce those who control 
‘ye credits of England to resort to. I mean 





jot to comment upon these meéeasttres pre- 
ont or past, and much less to discourage 
prosecution of fair commercial dealing 


niween the two countries, based on recipro- 
cal benefits; but it having now been made 
nanifest that the power of inflicting these and simi- 
iar injaries, is, by the resistless law of a credit 
curency and credit trade, equally capable of ex- 
wading their copsequences through all the ramifi- 
cations of our banking system, and by that means 

jirectly obtaining, particularly when our banks 
cre used as depositories of the public moneys, a 
angerous political influence in the United States, 
[have deemed it my duty to bring the subject to 
sour notice, 2nd ask for it your serious conside- 
raven. 

Is an argument required beyond the exposition 
of these facts, to show the impropriety of using our 
banking institutions as depositories of the pablic 
money? Can we venture not only to encounter 
the risk Of their individual and mutual mismanage- 
ment, but, at the same time, to place our foreign 
and dome jtic policy entirely under the contro! of 
a foreign moneyed interest? To do so is to im- 
pair the independence of our Government, as the 
present credit system has already impaired the 
sdependence of our banks. It is to submit all its 

portant Operations, whether of peace or war, to 

controlled or thwarted at first by our own 
wks, and then by a power abroad greater than 

smselves. I cannot bring myself to depict the 
jamiliation to which this Government and people 
might be sooner or later reduced, if the means for 

coding their rights are to be made dependent 
vpon those who may have the most powerful of 
motives to impair them. 

Nor is itonly in reference to the effect of this 
‘ale of things on the independence of our Govern- 
ment or of our banks, that the subject presents it- 
eli for consideration; it is to be viewed also in its 
rations to the general trade of our country. The 

is not long past when a deficiency of foreign 
crops Was thought to afford a profitable market for 
surplas of our industry; but now we await with 
verish anxiety the news of the English harvest, 
o much from motives of commendable sym- 
thy, bat fearful lest its anticipated fai'ure should 
rrow the Geld of credit there. Dees not this speak 
iumes tothe patriot? Can a system be benefi- 
ent, Wise, Or just, Which creates greater anxiety for 
interests dependent on foreign credit, than for the 
aera! prosperity of our own country, and the 

‘o'ltable exportation of the surplus produce of cur 
ibor ? 

The circumstances to which I have thus adverted 
ippear to me to afford weighty reasons, developed 

y late events, to be added to those which I have 
ou former oceasions offered, when submitting to 

ur better knowledge and discernment the pro- 

iety of separating the custody of the public money 

m banking institanons. Nor has any thing oc- 
cirred to lessen, in my opinion, the force of what 

s been heretofore urged. The only grourd on 

‘ich that custody ean be desired by the banks, is 
‘ue profitable use which they may make of the 

oney. Such use would be regarded ia individu. 

as a breach of trust, or a crime of great megni- 
ide, and yet it may be reasonably doubted 
whether, first and last, it is not attended with more 
inschievous consequences, when permitied to the 
‘ rmer than to the latter. The practice of permit- 
(ng the public money to be used by its keepers as 
here, is believed to be peculiar to this country, and 
exist scarcely any where else. To procure it 
here, improper influences are appealed to; unwise 
Conpections are established between the Govern- 
mient and vast numbers of powerful State institu- 
‘ens; other motives than the public good are 


; brought to bear both on the Executive and Legisla- 
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tive departments, and selfish combinations, leading 
to special legislation, are formed. [tis made the 
interest of banking institutions and their stock- 
holders throughout the Union to use their exertions 
for the increase of taxation and the accumulation 
of a surpitis revenue; and, while an excuse is 
afforded, the means afe f{nrnished for those exces- 
sive issues which lead to extravagant trading and 
speculation, anc are the forerunners of a vast debt 
abroad, and a suspension of the banks at home. 

Impressed, therefore, as I am, with the propriety 
of the funds of the Government being withdrawn 
from tlie private use of either banks or individuals, 
and the public money kept by duly appointed pub- 
lic agents; and believisg, as I do, that such also 
is the judgment which discussion, reflection and 
experience have produced on the pubiic mind, I 
leave the subject with you. It is, at all events, 
essential to the interests of the community and the 
business of the Government, that a decisiun shoul 
be made. 

Most of the arguments that dissuade us from 
employing banks, in the custody and disbursement 
of the public money, apply with equal foree to 
the receipt of their notes for public dues. The dif- 
ference is only in form. In one instance, the Go- 
vernment is a creditor for its deposites, and in the 
other for the notes it holds. They afford the same 
opportunity for using the public moneys, and 
equally lead to all the evils attendant upon it, since 
a bank can as safely extend i's discounts on a 
deposite of its notes in the hands of a public offi- 
cer, as On one made in its own vaults. On the cther 
hand, it would give to the Government no greater 
security, for, in case of failure, the claim of the 
noteholder would be no better than that of a de- 
positor, 

I am aware that the danger cf inconvenience to 
the public, and unreasonable pressure upon sound 
banks, have been urged as objections to requiring 
the payment of the revenue in gold and silver. 
These objections have been greatly exaggerated. 
From the best estimates we may safely fix the 
amount of specie in the country at eighty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, and the portion of that which 
would be employed at any one time in the receipts 
and disbursements of the Government, even if the 
proposed change were made at once, would not, it is 
now, after fuller investigation, believed, exceed four 
or five millions. If the change were gradual, se- 
veral years would elapse before that sum would 
be required, with annual opportunities in the mean 
time to alter the law, should experience prove it 
to be oppressive or inconvenient. The portions of 
the community on whcse business the change 
would immediately operate, are comparatively 
small, nor is it believed that its ¢fect would be in 
the least unjust or injurious to them. 

In the payment of duties, which constitute by far 
the greater portion of the revenue, a very large 
proportion is derived from foreign commission 
houses and agenis of foreign manufacturers, who 
sell the goods consigned to them, generally, at 
auction, and after paying the duties out of the avails, 
remit the rest abroad in specie or its equivalent. 
That the amount of duties should, in such cases, be 
also retained in specie, can hardly be made a matter 
of complaint, Our own importing merchants, by 
whom the residue of the duties is paid, are not 
only peculiarly interested in maintaining a sound 
currency, which the measure ia question will espe- 
cialiy promote, bat are, from the nature of ther 
dealings, best able to know when specie will be 
needed, and to procure it with the least difficulty or 
sacrifice. Residing, too, almost universaily in 
places where the revenue is received, and where 
the drafts used by the Government for its disburse- 
ments musi conceutrate, they have every opportu- 
hity to obtain and use them in place of specie, 
should it be for ther interest or convenience. Of 
the number of these drafts, and the facilities they 
may afford, as well as of the rapidity with which 
the public funds are drawn and disbursed, an idea 
may be formed from the fact that, of nearly twenty 
millions of dollars paid to collectors and receivers 
during the present year, the average amount ia 
their hards at any one time has not exceeded a 
million and a half; and of the fifteen millions re- 
ceived by the collectur of New York alone during 
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the present year, the average amount held by him, 
subject to draft during each week, has been less 
than half a million. 

The ease and safety of the operations of the 
Treasury in keeping the public money, are promo- 
tea by the application of its own drafis to the pub- 
lic dues. The objection arising from having them 
too Jong outstanding, might be obviated, and they 
yet made to afford to merchants and banks holding 
them an equivalent for specie, and in that way 
greatly lessen the amount actually required. Still 
less inconvenience will attend the requirement 
of specie in purchases of public lands. Such pur- 
chases, except when made on speculation, are, in 
general, but single transactions, rarely repeated by 
the same person; and it isa fact, that for the last 
year and a half, during which the notes of 
sound banks have been received, mere than a 
moiety of these payments has been voluntarily made 
in specie, being a larger proportion than would 
have been required in three years under the gradu- 
ation proposed. 

It is moreover a principle than which none is bet- 
ter settled by experience, that the supply of the pre- 
cious metals will always be found adequate to the 
uses for which they arerequired. ‘lhey abound in 
countries where no other currency is allowed. In 
our own States, where small notes are excla led, 
gold and silver supply their place. When driven 
to their hiding places by bank suspensions, a li tle 
firmness in the community soon restores ihe n in 
a sufficient quantity for ordinary purposes, Post- 
age and other public dues have been collected in 
coin, without serious inconvenience, even in States 
where a depreciated paper currency has existed for 
years, and this, with the aid of Treasury votes for 
a part of the time, was done without interruption 
during the suspension of 1837. At the present mo- 
ment, the receipts and disbun ements of the Govern- 
ment are made in legal currency in the largest por- 
tion of the Union—no one suggests a departure from 
this rule; and if it can now be successfully carticd 
out, it will be snrely attended with even less difli- 
culty when bank notes are again redeemed in specie. 

Indeed I cannot think that a serious ot jection 
would any where be saised to the receipt and pay- 
ment of gold and silver inall public transactions, 
were it not fiom an apprehension that a surplus 
in the Treasury might withdraw a large portion of 
it from circulation, and lock it up unprofitably in 
the public vaults. Lt would not, in my opinion, be 
difficult to prevent such an inconvenience frem oc- 
curring; but the authentic statements which I have 
already submitted to youin regard to the ac'ual 
amcunt in the public Treasury at any one time 
during the period embraced in them, and the litt'c 
probability o a different state of the Treasury for 
at least some years to come, seem to render it un- 
necessary to dwell upon it. Congress, moreover, 
as I have before observed, will inevery year have 
an opportunity to guard against it, should the oc- 
currcnce of any circumstances Iead us to appre 
hend injury from this source. Viewing the sub- 
jectin all its aspects, I cannot believe that any 
period will be more auspicious than the present 
for the adoption of all measures necessary to main- 
tain the sanctity of our own engagements, and to 
aid in securing lo the community that abundant 
supply of the precious metals which adds so mach 
to their presperity, and gives suck increased sta- 
bil ty to all toeir dealings. 

In accuntry so commercial as ours, banks in 
some form will probably always exit; bat this 
serves only to render it the more incumbent on us, 
notwithstanding the d scouragements of ihe past, to 
strive in Our respective stations 'o mitigate the evils 
they produce: to take from them as rapidly as the 
obligations of public faith and! a carefal cors'- 
deration of the immediaie interests of the com- 
munity will permit, the unjust character of mo- 
nupoiies: to check so far as may be practi- 
cable by prudent legislation, these tem, tation 
of interest and those opportunities for their 
dangerous indulgence, which beset them en every 
sile, and to confine themstrictly to the perf.rmance 
of their paramount duty, that of aiding the opeia- 
tions of commerce, rather than consulting their own 
exclusive advantage. These and other salutary 
reforms may, it is believéd, be accomplished with- 
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out the violation of any ol the great principles of 
the secial compact , the observance o of which is in- 
dispensable to its ¢ xistence, or imterfering in any 
way with the usefal and profitable employment of 
real capital. 

Tnstitutions so framed have existed and still exist 
elsewhere, giving to commercial intercourse all 
n-cessary facilities, without inflating ordepreciating 
ihe cultency, or stimulating speculation. Thus ac- 
complishing their legitimate ends, they have gained 
the surest guarantee for their protection and en- 
couragement in the good will of the community. 
Among a people so Just as curs the same results 
could not failto attend a similar course. The di- 
rect supervision of the banks bel ones, from the 
nature of our Government, to the Sia'es who autho- 
mize them. IUtist that the peo- 
plemu-t mainly look for action on that subject. 
Bui as the conduct of the Federal Government in 
the management of its revenue has also a pow- 
erfal thouech less immediate influence upon 
tem, it becomes our duty to see that a proper 
direction is givento it. While the keeping of the 
public revenue in a separate and lndepen: lent 
Treasury, and of collecting it in gold ant silver, 
will have a salutary influence on the system of 
paper credit with which all banks are connected, 
and thas aid those that are sound and well mau 
aged, it will atthe same time sensibly check such 
ax are olherwise, by at once withholding the means 
of extravagance afforded by the public funds, and 
restraining them trom excessive issues of notes 
which they would be constant!y called upon to 
redeem, 

Iam aware iihas been urged that this control 
may be best attained and exe:ted by means of a 
National Bank. ‘The objections, 
which Lam well known to entertain, would pre- 
vent me in any event from proposing or assenting 
to that remedy; bat in a ldition to this, f eann Mt, 
after past expe bring myself to think that it 
cao any longer be extensively regarded as eff c- 
tive for such a purpose, The history of the late 
National Bank through all its matations shows 
that it was not so. On the contrary, it may, aftera 
careful considerstion of the subject, be, I think, 
safely stated, that at every period of banking excess 
it took the lead; that in 1817, and 1818, in 1823, in 
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183. ,and in 1834, its vastexpansions,foik owed | iy dis- 
iressing contractions, ted to those of the State insti- 
tations. It swelled and maddened the tides of the 
bar kivtg system, bat seldom allayed, or safely di- 
recied them. Ata few periods only was a salutary 


coatrol exercised, but an eager desire, on the con- 


trary, exhibited for profit in the first place; and if, 
afterwards, tis measures were severe towards other 
institutions, it was because its own safety compelled 
ittoa dopt them. It did not differ from them in 
principle or in form; its measures emanated from 
the same spirit of gain; it felt the same temptation 
to overissues; it suffered from, and was totally un- 
able to avert, those inevitable laws of trade, by 
which it was itself affected equally with them; and 
at least on ene occasion, alan early day, it was 
saved only by extraordinary exertions from the 
same fate that atteaded the weakest institution it 
professed to supervise. In 1837 it failed, equally 
with others, in redeeming its notes, though the two 
years allowed by its charter for that purpose had 
not expired, a large amount ef which remains to 
the present time outstanding. It is tree, that 
having so vastacapi'al, aad strengthened by the 
use of all the revenues of the Government, 
sessed more power; but while it was i'self, by that 
circumstance, freed from the control which allt anks 
require, iis paramount object and inducement were 
left the same—to make the most for ils stockholders, 
not to regulate the currency of the country. Nor 
has it, as far as we are advised, been found to be 
greatly otherwise elsewhere. The national cha- 
racter given to the Bank of England, has not pre- 
vented exe*ssive fluctuations in their currency, and 
it proved unatle to keep off a suspension of specie 
payments, whieh lasted for nearly a quarier of a 
century. And why should ve expect itto be ether- 
wise? A national insiituhon, though deriving its 
charter from a different so urce than the State 
banks, is yet constituted upon the same priaciples; 
js conducted by men equally exposed to tenrpta- 
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tion; and is liable to the same cisastcrs; with the 
additional disadvantage that its magnitade oeca- 
sions an extent of confusion and distress which the 
mismanagement of smaller institations could not 
produce. ican scarcely be doubted that the re- 
cent suspension of the United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania—of which the effects are felt not in that 
State alone, but over half the Union—had its ori- 
gin ina course of business commenced while it 
was a national institution; and there is no good 
reason for supposing that the same consequences 
would not have followed, had it still derived 
its powers from the General Government. It 
is in vain, when the influences and in-pulses 
are the same, to look for a difference in conduct or 
results. By such creations, we de therefore but 
increase the mass of paper credit and paper cur- 
rency, Without checking their attendant evils and 
fluctuations. The extent of power and the efii- 
ciency of organization which we give, so far from 
being beneficial, are in practice positively injurious. 
They strengthen the chain of dependence through- 
vut the Union, subject all parts more certainly to 
common disaster, and bind every bank more 
effectually, in the first instance, to those of our 
commercial citits, and, in the end, toa foreign 
power. Ina word, I cannot but believe that, with 
the fall understanding of the operations of our 
banking system which experience has produced, 
puble sentiment is not less opposed to the cre ation 
of a National Bank for purposes connected with 
currency and commerce, than for those connected 
with the fiscal operations of the Government. 

Yet the commerce and currency of the country 
are suffering evils from the operations of the State 
banks which can not and ought not to be over- 
looked. By their means, we have been flooded 
with a depreciated paper, which it was evidently 
ihe design of the framers of the Constiiution to 
prevent, when they required Congress to “coin 
monry and regulate the value of foreign coins,” 
and when they forbade the States “to coin money, 
emit bills of credit, make any thing but gol{ and 
silver a tender in payment of debts,” or “pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts.” If 
they did not guard more explicitly against the pre- 
sent state of things, it was because they cou!d not 
have anticipated that the few banks then existing 
were to swell to an extent which woul! expel to 
so great a degree the gold and stiver, for which they 


had provided, from the channels of circula- 

mm, and fill them with a currency that de- 
feats the objects they had in view. ‘Phe remedy 
for this mast chiefly rest with the States from 
wh se leg ation if nas sprung, No eood that 
mizht accrue Ina particu lar ease from the exere- 


cise of powers, not obviously conferred on the 


General Gave coaES would authorize its interfe- 
rence, or justify a course that migtit, in the slightest 
degree, increase, at the expense of the States, the 


power of the Fede ‘ra 1 anth 
ihat the States will apply the rem Withia the 
last few years, events mae appealed to them tao 
strongly to be disregarded. They have seen that ‘he 
Consti‘uuien, though theoretically adaered to, issub- 
verted in practice; that while on the statute books 
there 1s no legal tencer bat gold and silver, no 
law impairing the obligations of contracts, yet thet, 
in point of fect, the privileges conferred on bank- 
ing corporations have mace their notes the cui- 
rency of the country; that the obligations imposed 
by these noles are vielated under the impulses of 
interest or convenience; and that the number aud 
power of the persons connected wiih these corpora: 
tions, or placed under their influence, zive them a 
fearful weight when their interest is im opposition 
to tke spir:t of the Constitution and laws. To the 
people it is immatoris! whether these resulis 
are produced by open viol tions ef the latter, 
or by the workings of a system ¢f which the 
result is the same. An _ inflexible execution 
even of the existing statutes of mest ef ihe 
States, would redress many evils now en- 

ured; would effectually show the banks the dan- 
gers of mismanagement which impunity encou- 
rages them to repeat; and would teach all corpora- 
ions the u eful lesson that they are the subjcets of 
the law and the servants of the people. What is 
still wanting to effect tacse objects must be sought 
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in ailditi nal legislation; or, if that be ina Re 
in such furtner constitutional grants or restricting. 
as may bring us back into the path fron . 
have so widely wandered. 

In the meantime, it is the duty of the Genera 
Government to co-operate with the States, by q 
wise exercise of its constitutional powers, and the 
enforcement of ils existing laws. The extent wo 
which it may do so by further enaciments, I haya 
already adverted to, and the wisdom of Congrey 
may yet enlarge them. But, above all, it is incum. 
bent upon us to hold erect the principles of io. 
rality and law, constantly executing our own cop. 
tracts in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution, and thus serving asa rallying point 
by which our whole country may be brevght back 
to that safe and honored standara. 

Our people will not loag be insensible to the 
extent of the burdens eatailed upon them by the 
false system that has been operating on their san. 
guine, energetic, and industrious character; nor to 
the means necessary to extricate themselves from 
these embarrassments. ‘The weight which presses 
upon a large portion of the peop!e aud the Siates, 
is an enormous debt, foreign and domestic. The 
foreign debt of our Siates, corporations, and 
men of business, can searcely be less than two 
hundred millions of dollars, requiring more than 
ten millions of dollars a year to pay the inv. 
rest. This sum has to be paid out of the 
exports of the country, and must of necessity 
cut off imports to that extent, or plunge the country 
more deeply in debt from ye es to year. It is easy 
to see that the inercase of s foreign debt must 
avement the annual d tel on the exports to pay 
the interest, and to the same extent diminich the 
imports; and in proportion to the enlargement of 
the foreign debt, aid the consequent increase of in- 
terest, must be the decrease of the impurtirace. In 
heu of the comforts which it pow brings us, we 
micht have cur gigantic banking institutions, ard 
apleadid,bat, in many instanees, profitiess, railroads 
and canals, absorbing to a great extent, in interest 
upon the caprtal borrowed to construet them, the 
surplus troits of nationalt ndustry for years to come, 
and securing to posterity no ad: quate return for the 
comforts which the labors of their hands might 
otherwise have secured. Itis not by the increase o/ 
this debt that relref is to be sought, but in its dimi- 
nation. Upon this point, there is, 1 am happy to 
say, hope before us; ‘not so much in the re- 
turn of confidence abread, which will enable the 
States ta yrrow more money, as ina change of 
P ubbe feeling at home, w hich’ prompts our people 

0 pause in their career, and think of the means by 

whieh cebts are to be paid before they arc 
eontrac'ed. If we would escape embarrassment, 
public and private, we must cease to run in debt, 
except for objects of necessity, or such as will 
yield a certain return. Let the faith of the States, 
corporations, and individuals, already pledged, 
be kept with the most punctilious regard. It is 
cue to our national character, as well as to justice, 
that this should on the part of each be a fixed 
principle of conduct. Bat it behooves us all 
more chary in pledging it hereafter. 
By ceasing to run in debt, and applying the 
surplas of ourecrops and incomes to the discharge 
of exsting obligations, buying less and selling 
inore, and managing all affairs, public and private, 
with strict economy and fragality, we shail see 
oor country soon recover from a temporary depr:s- 
sien, arising mot from natural and permanent 
causes, but from those | have enumerated, and a‘l- 
vance with intel vigor in her career of pros 
perity. 

Fortunately for us, at this moment, when the 
balance of trade is greatly against us, and 
ihe difficulty of meeting it enhanced by the 
disturbed state of our money affairs, the boun- 
tes of Providence have come to relieve vs from 
the consequences of past errors, A fartifal 
application of the immense results of the labors ol 
the last season will afford partial relief for the pre- 

sent, aud perseverance in the same course will, in 
due season, accomplish the rest. We have kad full 
experience, in times past, of the extraordinary re- 
sults which can, in this respect, be brought about ina 
short period, by the united and well directed efforts 
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' yacommunily like ours. Our surplus profits, the 
energy and industry of our population, and the 
wonderful advantages which Providence has be- 
sowed upon our country, in its climate, its va 
rous productions, indispensable to other nations, 
wll, in due time, afford abundant means to perfect 
she most useful of those objects, for which the S ates 
hace been plunging themselves of late in embar- 
rasment and debt, without imposing on ourselves 
-our children such? earful burdens. 

Bat let it be indelibly engraved on our minds 
‘iat relief is not to be found in expedients. In- 
é-btedaess cannot be lessened by bo:rowiog more 
money, or by changing the form of the debt. The 
-alance of trade is not to be turned in our favor by 
creating new demands upon us abroad. Our 
currency cannot be improved by the creation of 
new banks, or more issues ftom those which 
now exist. Although these devices sometimes 
eppear to give temporary relief, they almost inva- 
nably aggravate the evilin the end. It is only by 
retrenchment and reform, by cu:tailing public and 
private expenditures, by paying our debts, and by 
reforming our banking system, that we are to ex- 

pect effectual relief, security for the future, and an 
enduring prosperity. In shaping the institutions 
and pelicy of the General Government so as to 
promote, as far as it can with its limited powers, 
ihese important ends, you may rely on my most 
cordial! co-operation. 

That there should have been, in the progress of 
recentevents, doubts in many quariers, and in 
sume a heated opposition to every change, can- 
not surprise us. Doxbis are properly attendant on 
all reform; and it is peculiarly in the nature of 
such abuses as we are now encountering, to seek to 
jerpetuate their power by means of the influence 
they have been.permitted to acquire. It is their 
result, if not their object, to gain for the few an 
ascendency over the many, by securing to them a 
monopoly of the currency, the medium through 
which most of the wantsof mankind are supplied— 
\o produce throughout society achain of dependence 
which leads all classes to look to privileged associa- 
uons for the means of speculation and extravagance, 
—io nourish, in preference to the manly virtues 
that give dignity to human nature, a craving desire 
for luxurious enjoyment and sudden wealth, which 
readers those who seek them dependent on those 
who supply them—to substitute for Republican sim- 
plicity and economical habits a sickly appetite for 
effeminate indulgence, and an imitation of that 
reckless extravagance which impoverished and 
enslaved the industrious people of foreign lands; 
and at last, to ix upon us, instead of those equal 
political rights, the acquisition of whica was alike 
the object and supposed reward of our Re- 
volationary struggle, a system of exclusive 
privileges conferred by parua.  egisiation. 
To remove the influences which had thus 
gradually grown up among us—to deprive them 
of their deceptive advantages—to test them by 
the light of wisdom and truih—to oppose the force 
which they concentrate n their support—all this 
was necessarily the work of time, even among a 
people so enlightened and pnre as that of the United 
States. In mo-t other countries, perhaps, it could 
ou'y be accomplished through that series of revelu- 
tionary movements, which are too often found ne- 
cessary to effect any great and radical reform; but it 
is the crowning merit of ouri nstitations, tnat they 
create and nourish in the vast majority of our peo- 
ple, a disposition and a power peaceably to remedy 
abuses which have elsewhere caused the effusion 
of rivers of blood, and the sacrifice of thousands of 
the human race. The result thus far is most hono- 
rable to the self denial, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of our citizens; it ynstifies the confident 
hope that they will carry through the reform which 
has been so well begun, and that they will go still 
larther than they have yet gone in illustrating the 
important truth, that a people as free and enlight- 
eacd as ours, will, whenever it becomes necessary, 
show themselves to b’ indeed capable of selt- 
government by voluntarily adsping appropriate 
remedies forevery abuse, aed su bm tung to tempe- 
rary sacrifices, nowever grea’, to insure their pe:- 
manent welfare. ; 

My own exertions or the furthcrance of these 


New Jersey Question—Mr. Colquitt. 
desirable objects have been bestewed throughout 
my official career with a zeal that is nourished by 
ardent wishes’ or the welfare of my country, and 
by an unlimited reliance on the wisdom that marks 
its ultimate decision on all great and contro- 
verted questions. Impressed with the solemn obli- 
gauionsi mposed upon me by the Constitution, desi- 
rous also of laying before my fellow citizens, wiih 
whose confidence and support I have been so 
highly honored, such measures as appear to me 
conducive to their prosperity—and anxious to sup 
mit to their fullest consideration tne grounds upon 
which my opinions are formed, I have on this, as 
on preceding occasions, freely offered my views 
on these points of domestic policy that seem, at 
the present time, most prominently to require the 
action of the Government. I know that they will 
receive from Congress that full and able consider- 
ation which the importance of the subjects merit 
andl can repeat the assurance heretofore made, 
that I shall cheerfully and readily co-operate with 
youi neverv measure that will tend to promote the 
welfare of the Unien. 

DecemBer 2, 1839. M. VAN BUREN. 

When the message was read, Mr. ALLEN rose 
and said: 

Mr. Presipent: Courtesy has, I am aware, 
made it the custom for a Senator representing the 
State from whch the President comes, and agreeing 
with him in political sentiments, to move the prini- 
ing of his annual message; yet the Senator from 
New York will, I believe, excuse the deep 
feeling which prompts me thas to rise, and in the 
exultation of renewed hope, excited by this paper, 
for the futare security of our institutions and wel- 
fare of the people, submit that motion my e'f. 

If, standing in this pace, the frien! of all, the 
evemy of nene, I may be a'louwed to aifdress a 
s ngle request to the whole body of my coun'rymen, 
it is, that each man of them wiil deliberately 
consider this message, and that part of it, espe- 
cially, which relates to corporations, banks, and 
the cur.ency. 

To guaranty forever the rights, the happiness of 
individual man—to protect the feeble against the 
rapacity of the strong—the whole zgainst the com- 
binatioas of the pars, by an equal distribution of 
bardeus and of blessings among all—was the card - 
nal object of our civil institutions. But, notwi h- 
standing ths the e rights have beea vio.a ed —this 
happiness perille !--this rapacity aliowee—these com- 
binations formei—and this equality destroyed. Th: se 
things have been done, and that, too, under the au- 
thority of law. Corporations innumerable freckle 
the face of the land. Corporations which, not 
content with a°sulute power over the currency— 
over the property—over the labor of the en- 
tire people, now seek to reader themselves im- 
mortal, and theic dominion complete, by po- 
litical associa‘ions. Hence has arisen the pa- 
per system, wih all its complexity of frand 
and oppression; hence the pending strife between 
man and monopoly; and hence it is that the world 
now bholds this nation s rugg inz, lik= tte fa- 
bel Laocoon, to di-eng.g2 ns own bedy, and 
the todies of is sons, from the fata! coil of a 
se pen’, Whose coavulsive energies have com- 
pressed those bo tics well ngh unso dea h. 

When, in 1837, after the universal crash of t'e 
banking sy-t:m, the Presicent .e‘ommen led its 
severance from the Gove nment, and the Goven- 
ment’s re-toration t> its ancient policy, tre 
pe pie, unprepaed alike for the ruin arcund 
tiem, or the remedy p-opo-ed,.tremained, tor 
a m-meat, equally ccn'oanted by both. State 
after S'ate reeled from is perpendicular and slid 
fiom hs sappor!; politic an alter politicizn fled for 
safety cr for seccor to the arms of bis foes; yet he, 
almost alene, anidst the g-’neral consternation, 
amidst the deserions of the vena! and the 
shiieks cf the tiaid, sood unappa'led—con- 
fiding, as he ever has, does, and ever will, 
in thet “sober second thought” of his co n- 
irymen, whch is “never wrong, aad alwys efh- 
cent.” Ani now, sir, sustain d by the matured 
jadgment cf a gratefal people—gra‘e'ul tor in, be- 
cause he was favhful to the m—faithful, evea at a 
tme when that very fidelity was atthe hazard of 
their displeasure—the President piecents again 
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to his fellow-citizens a chart of principles, by 
which, if with skill we steer this our poli- 
tical ark, freighted as it is with our hopes and 
our ce-tin-es, it will bear us onward in salety and 
in peace, however violent the storm of exasperated 
passions, 

Mr. A. concluded by moving that fifteen hun- 
dred copies of the me sage and documen's, and five 
thousand additional copies of the message, be 
printed fer the use of the Senate. 

The resolution was unan mously agreed to. 


et 


DEBATE ON THE NEW JERSEY QUESTION, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, December 9—IJn continuation. 


The Heuse having undef consideration the ap- 
peal of Mr. Vanperport from the decision of the 
Cuatr touching the votes to be counted from New 
Jersey, and the immediate question pending being 
as to permitting Mr. Duncan to read certain docu- 
ments—afier several gentlemen had adavessed the 
House, as heretofore published— 

Mr. COLQUITT of Georgia said, although he 
dd not flatter himself that, at this advanced stage 
of she debate, he should have it in h’s power to say 
any thing new or interesting, he had concluded 
that, if the process of organization must here 
be arrested, and their time be occupied by speech 
making, they had as weil at least have variety. 
Talented gentlemen had time and again addressed 
this body, and, unless they had been unfortunate 
in their positions and arguments, from their fre- 
quent reiterations of the same sentiments, they cer- 
tainly, by this time, understood their opinions. If, 
therefore, said Mr. C. the House is not to be ore 
ganized, and our time is to be cecupied in devale, 
i trust every gentieman who has not spoken will 
induct himself in his seat by making aspecch. I 
have a few remarks to make, which I hope will be 
received with indulgence. In these remarks I have 
here no party friends to propitiate; I have no pc- 
litical eaemies to abuse. I stand here untrammelled 
by the bonds of party organization—uncontrolled 
by any consideration, save such as may best com- 
port with the credit and respectability of this body 
and the honor of ovr common country. It is surely 
time that some definite step should be taken. This 
discu-sien has continued long enough for the naked 
purposes of pariy. An honorable gentleman has 
said, matier is here to be served up for the people. 
I protest against the continuance of this discussion, 
at this time, for any such purpose; and, if enough 
has not been done and said to excite popular pre- 
judice, and satisfy party management, let gentle- 
men resort to ther par'y presses, whose managers 
are ever ready, able, and willing to be the chan- 
nels of communication to the country; but let it not 

be cone at public cost, and at the expense of our 
charact-1s as Representatives. Jt is a pity that 
this controversy could not have been settled by 
the coniending members from New Jersey among 
themselves; they ought best to know what should 
be the ulttmate determination. Not having done 
so, and still unwilling to do so, it is to be met by 
us. [| would ask gent.emen, in allcandor, whether, 
in our present unorgan.zed condition, we possess 
ay powers, either jegiviative, execnlive, or judi- 
cial? Are we now prepared to pass laws? No 
member sworn, no quorum turmed, no House cr- 
ganized?) And can you exercise a still mole so- 
lemn and important func ion of a legislative body, 
by hearing, judging, and determining questions? 
Surely now No tribunal has yet been organized 
competent to pass upon the rghts of these claim- 
ants. Suppose that you proceed now with ihe tes- 
timony; that you give it a patent and impartial 
hearing—scruunize the law of the case—hear at- 
tentively every argument—arrive at a just ccnclu- 
sion, and then pronounce your judgment. To what 
will it all amount? Sir, 1 will amount emphati- 
cally to nothing. You have no power to evforce 
your dec.sion but by the sword. We haveno more 
right, in our present situation, to adjadicaie this 
ques ion, than any other body of citizens who might 
assemb'e on the Capitol Hill. Why, then, read 
tre testimony? Why play off a farce, by going 
througk the form ofa trial? We have notiabes 
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the oath alae the Constitution, we are not yet in 
office, ex deci‘e judicially. Is it as- 
sumed thal, we have been elected in our 
respective States, and ave ovr commissions in 
our pockets, therefore we have the right to decide 
thet our evidence is good as to our eligibility, 
while other gentlemen, presenting the same evi- 
dence, we declare to be bad? The argument is 
preposterous—the assumption unjust and arbiirary. 

Present this question in as many ciffereut aspects 

as you pleaye, and at last, the only sound solution 
is, by recognising prima facie all who exhibit the 
testimonials of their States, under the laws of their 
States, that they are their Representatives. It had 
never occurred to the framers of the Constitution 
that party spirit would ever be so excited as to 
question, before organizing the House, such com- 
mission as the State should by jaw give its meim- 
bers. Such cerificates of membership, in accorc- 
ance with the laws of the States respectively, place 
all who possess them upon equi ality But is 
is said that it is proper that such as have their 


ipowered to 


ut cause 


seats contested, should stand aside until this 
question is determined. This opinicn frees us from 
none of the difhiculiies which now embarrass this 


meeling. The mere contesting amember’s seat can- 
not, surely, lesser oe facie the validity of the com- 
mission Which he ras received under the law. ‘The 


certificate or commission which he holds by the 
law of his State is certainly valid aad of force 
vader the Constitution, until, by legal process, it 
shall be vacated or set aside. And how can this 
be done wutil a constitutional tribunal shall be or- 


ganized? Each House shali be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
menbers. But, by virtue of our elections, and 


havicg assembled at the place 
meeiing of Congress, are we, befoie taking the 
oath of cfiice, tuted judges, with power to 
vacate and set aside the cowmiission eee 
held by Siate authority? As well aight a judge 
of one of your courts, who had ead his ap- 
pointment, undertake to determine a cause at law 
before he had taken the cath of office. I regret to 
hear gentlemen, whose professed sentiments are in 
accordance with my own on constitutional ques- 
tions, and with whom, on many subjects, I have 
expected to act, advance docirines equally at war 
with precedent and law, and declare in favor of 
tearing loose from their trammels, in order to carry 
out their notions of the popular will. 


appointed for the 


const 


We must arrive at our rights by legal means, 
ani any assumption or usurpation of power is 
langerous, and should be discarded, although it 
may sometimes happen that we suffer a temporary 
loss by delay. In the case now before us, il you 
establish the principle conteaded for by those who 
oppose the New Jersey members in taking their 
seats, the practical result will be that the next 
Congress must reeede and abandon the principle, 
or this will be the last Congress that will ever be 
held. High excitement may induce the minority 
party, chagrined and maddened by defeat, by con- 
cert of action, to prepare the means, concoct the 
plan, and execute their purpose of having the re- 
turas of every election in the Union contested; 
whether well founded or capricious, no jadgmeut 
could be made, for, as the seats of all would be 
contested, no judges would be lett to decide, and 
consequently no House could be formed. The 
necessity exists of recognising such members as 
are commissioned by the authorities of their respec- 
tive States, as primarily entitied to their seats. 
Organize the House, and you have then formed a 
tribunal competent to collect testimony, examine 
witnesses, and decide such seats as may be con- 
tested; and every such judgment and decision 
would be the law of that particular case, and ca- 
pable of being executed and enforced. Uatil 
these regular steps are taken, no body or assem- 
blage of men can tear a member’s commission from 
his hands, or deny him the privileges granied 
to others. Such a contest as the present may 
not often arise. The equal division of parties, 


+ connecied with the members gained or lost by the 


decision now to be made, arrays gentle wen under their 
party banners, resolving to fight over every inch of 
ground which may be made available in the con- 


iest. AsI belong to neither of the great parties \\ the most corrupt—they substitute their wills for the |} indignation. 


' 
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New Jersey Question—Mr. C 


Colquitt, 


that divide ihe Hall, I am prepared to aid ei ither 


in carrying out sach principles and measuresas | 
may think consistent with the laws and the Consti- 
tution. Butit is urged that permitting gentlemen 
to take their seats who, after examination, shall be 
fuund to have been fejected by the people, may do 
great injustice by part.cipating in some of i's most 
important business. This is true, and against 
which | would raise my voice by way of caution, 
and beg of gentlemen for their own sake, for the 
f the House, and for the sake of the party 
of which they are members, to make no feigned 
issue, to exercise no technical advantage, claim no 
honors of which investigation will strip tl vem, take 
no seat of which they may be ultimately deprived 
to their mortification and disgrace. No party 
should be so anxious for power as to press the 
claims of those whe are not the choice of their 
consti uents, and such advantage now would of 
necessity result to its iojury in the end. 

This fear of injury from a false step or improper 
position is ordinarily of sufficient force to prevent 
imposition, and it is all that is recognised under 
our form of Government. The adoption of any 
other principle or crganization than the receiving 
such as were commissioned under authority of law, 
would leave us without a guide, ‘The honorable 
gentieman from New York (Mr. Vanperport] in- 
sisted upon the propriety of reading other testimony, 
of introducing the polls,and then stopping the in- 
quiry. He asserts that the clerks held back the 
returns for fraudalent purposes, and that the re- 
turns give a majority of the votes to the contesting 
members. Examine the position that he occupies, 
and see the result. We must take his word that 
the clerks, the Governor, and the commissioned 
delegates are ali of the same politics—into this 
matter we can make no inquiry. We must take his 
word that the clerks fraudulently held back the re- 
turns, in orcer to defeat the election of the 
contesting members, and no testimony ean 
be introduced, if any such exists, to show 
that they added to the polls after the election, 
that the returns were held back for the aid 
and benefit of the contesting members. The 
gentleman desires to go behind the commission by 
preducing the poll book, and yet granted we could 
not purge the ballot boxes. Do you not perceive, 
sir, that this system would be unjasi? If we com- 
mence the trial, we should go through with the 
trial; which, for the reasons I have already given, 
we are incompetent to do in Our present condition. 
If the clerks and the Governor have practised a 
fraud upon the people, and by trick and manage- 
iment have commui:ssione! against their 
will, the party whose members are thus defeaied 
may console themselves by knowing that . the peo- 
ple know wt, and will speak a language to those 
public servants that they wil be compelled to un- 
derstand. Go on with organizing the Flouse; let 
the constitutional tribunal be erected; then exhibit 
the proots, and if it be such acase as has been 
represented, I will, by pen, vote, and speech, aid 
in theirexpulsivon. Dut shall it be that, regardless 
of precedent, regard'ess of the Constitution, and 
regardless of law, the mere force of pumbers shall 
march on to the accomplishment of their wishes, 
determine questions important ia their bea 
upon ex parte and garbled testimony, and by supe- 
rior force have their determinajions executed? If 
this be what is understood by Democracy, I, for one, 


sake o 


delegates 


aring, 


desire to be saved from it. ‘These are not the pub- 
lished opinions of the Democratic party; this is not 


the faith they profess to believe. Majorities, in no 
Government, need any protection; laws are in their 
Way; forms, technicalities, and special pleadings, 
bweb restraints to the arm of power. 
But they afford the only protection to minorities— 
their safety consists in holdizg on to the mora 
force of the law, in figsting behind the balwarks 
of the Constitution, and shielding themselves by 2! 
the fixed principles of Government. A majority 
can move on to the altainment of its purpose, «is. 
regarding a'l these little restraints, and ever and 
ano their strides they trample down the 
laws avd the Constiiution, cry Gul the people, we 
are elected t iy the people, we are the peepee fahents. 
It is one of the reasons why majorities are usual! 


are but cx 
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law, 2 nis scorn the few and feeble, who uw: hie. 
riers to interrupt ther success. Honorable gey 
tlemen have sait that necessity imposes Upon u 


a 
law, Ag rec d. But are not ihe preces le bts ¢ me the 
House the resulis of this law of necessity e\ er since 


ihe formation of the Government? And when any 
bedy of men urge the law of necessity as a rule 6 
action, they. wil surely grant that the law ceases 
with the necessty. This House is in the process 
of organization. What then ts necessary for the 
completion of this purpose?) No more than simply 
to examine the credentials presented, and see tha: 
they are in due form of law; that they have the tes. 
timony recognised by the laws of the respective 
States. 

The power necessary to organize surely dves rot 
warrant the examination of witnesses and a mock 
trial before we ourselves have been sworn. The ea}. 
ing the names by the CLERK, commencing at Ma ne, 
was for the sake of order, and to prevent confusion. 
In point of legal right one State had no preterence 
over another; nor one gentleman a greater right ty 
deman¢ that he should first be sworn than enother, 
It is true that, in the rash to the Cierx’s desk for 
qualifications, stronger competitors might crowd 
me from the aisle—some man more muscular than 
myself might trample me down; but none would 
have the right, by virtue of his SomMTEsCn, to say, 
Stand back; I am worthier than thou. But, in 
whatever condition as to position I mizht be found, 
I could hold ap the commission—the authority cf 
my State—and none could dare deny but my ¢y. 
thority was as valid as his. It has been said 
the certificate of election under the authorities of 
the Siate is not prima facie evidence of election, 
bet that “we mus! go to the polls.” If this doe. 
trine be recognised as true, how many gentlemen 
here can exhibit! prima facie evidence that they are 
entitle d to Occupy seats on this floor? Sir, have 
you the polls? Have you? or you? Who has the 
ballot boxes in his pocket? None; and yet, to suit 

the New Jersey case, it is insisted that this alone 
is prima facie evidence. The Governor uf New 
Jersey has beenabused. And why? Because he ies 
felt himself constrained to carry cut the law of } 
State. As to the facts in this case I am not yet in- 
formed, nor do L intend to be, until I am consti- 
tuted a judge under the law. It is extremely inde- 
licate, if not unjust, for those before whom a case 
is to be tried to prejudge its merits, and approve or 
condemn before hearing all the proofs. The Go- 
vernor may strictly have discharged his duly under 
the law, bolwithstanding the contesting members 
may have received an ae rity of the vores polled 
ai the election. 
a few years ago under the eer’ of the Hints of 
Georgia; and I mention it because those gentlemen 
who are inclined to speak harshly of the Go- 
vernor of New Jersey will not, dare wot, ques- 
tion either the ability or integrity of kim who 
filled the Executive chair at the time of ils oc- 
currence. The Hon. Joha Forsyth was the Go- 
vernor of Georgia. When, among others, George 
R. Gilmer was elected a member of Congress, 
no doubt existed as to his election—it was ofl- 
cially proclaimed; and yet, by the law of Georgia, 
it was necessary that the member elect should sig- 
nify his acceptance within days. Mr. Gil- 
mer was absent from the State, and, deeming this 
re quisition a mere matter of form, neglected to 
og mip 'y. The Governor, in pursuance of the law, 

‘eclared the seat vacant, and ordered a new elec- 
tion. This House was not troubled with a contest; 
anew election took place, when Col. Henry G. 
Lama ir was elected. The Governor, owing his 
altegiance to his State, and sworn to execute her 
laws, in the discharge of his daty may thwart the 
wishe s of partisans and excite their ire, when he 
must receive the approbation of the calm and re- 
flecting. 1 repeat, sir, that, first of all, let the 
House be organized in the usual way; then ferret 
out and expose fraud, if it exists. And shuld 
turn out that the Governor of the State of New 
Jersey has loaned his high trust to effect the dirty 
work of party, and prostituted | his office 'o accom- 
plish selfish purposes, the Cecision that we make 
and the verdict that we render will te!l out, in lan- 
guage that shall burn, our feelings of contempt and 
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M:. NISBET of Georgia said that the impor- {| 
rance of the principles involved in this debate was | 
his apology for the remarks he was about to pre- | 
cept (0 the consideration of the House. In the un- | 
organized state of the body, (said Mr. N.) it ap- | 
pears t@ be necessary that those who address you, 
Mr. Chairmin, should extibit unquestioned an- || 
thority to speak. Tam one of the delegation from || 
Georgia, sit. I mention this fact, not because I || 
ciaim for my State any paramount excellence, buat 
pecause | am solicitous that she should declare | 
yere the position she occupies. Strangers as are || 
most of her members in this Hall, it would seem | 


yy authority of one of the sovereign States of the 
Confederacy. I exhibit to you, sir, as my colleague 
did a few days since, the evidence of her will. I 
pold in my hand the commission of her Governor, 
with the great seal of State appended. ‘That seal 
speaks of her sovereiguty—it announces me one of 
her Representatives. Upon its face is the escutch- 
eon of the State. Tfer motto is Wisdem, Justice, 
and Moderation. And, although whatI may say, 
sit, may not be stamped with much of wisdom, yet t 
trast it will be characterized by justice and mode- 
ration. 

An honorable gentleman asked, the other day, 
“Where will the State of Georgia stand upon this 
juestion?” He was pleased to say the mangnani- | 
mous State of Georgia. He made the inquiry | 
with pride, as I thought, in the character of | 
theS ate. Tam sure I felt an honest pride in | 
jearing my noble State thus designated. The | 
nguiry, sir, thriiled through my spirit. IT will | 
wit yon, sir; [ willtell the gentleman from Ma- | 
rylaid where she stands. She stands where | 
hee State Rights politicians have planted her 
in times gone by—she stands upon the ramparts 
of the Constitution. 
when you, sir, administered tre Federal Govern- 
ment; when her own great Troup resisted success- 
fully Federal bayonets bris'ling upon her borders, 
and Federal usurpation assailing her rights. She | 
stands where she stood when one of her most elo- | 
qnent sons, now a high officer in the Government, 
aunounced upon this floor that “‘he was ready for 
trial.’ She stands now, and I trust willever | 
stand, the defender of the rights of the States guar- 
antied to them under the Federal Constitution. | 

Passing over the merely incidental question now 
more immediately before the Hou e, I shall pro- 


| 
\| 
wel! enough that she be announced. I speak, then, ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ceed to consider those points of controversy which |! 
| 


have been so much canvassed. From the State of | 
New Jersey, then, it has been announced to us by | 
the CLeek that there are two sets of applicants for 
the right and honor of representing her in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Ten ciaimants for five 
seats in this Hall. Both of these contending New 


Jersey delegations have laid upen the table of the | 


CLenk evidence of elections. One of them exhi- 
bit the commission uf the Governor of New Jersey, 
under the seal of the State; the other has evidence, 
which has not been read, but which, we are told, 
establishes the fact that they did receive the majv- 
nity of votes polled by the freemen of New Jersey. 
This state of facts, sir, invelves, to my mind, two 
inquiries. 


which, in this stage of the House, the rights of 
‘hose confi cting claimants to the honor of repre- 
‘nting New Jersey shall be determined? | 
Secoud, what is the mode of action to be adopted | 
in making that rae operative? Upon an inquiry | 
| 

| 


First, what is the legal and constitutional rule by | 


made of you, sir, the cther day, you, as Chairman 
cf this body, deteraainaed that those de'egates from 
New Jersey, holding the evidences of election ac- 
cor ling to the Constitut.on of the United States and 
the laws of New Jersey, should vole upcn a ques- 
ton then depending. You thus pronounced a rule 
by which not only the right of the claimants to seats 


which this TIouse should regulate its action. § I 
agree with you, sir, that this ts the only safe rule. 
Phe proposition is une—legaily, constitutional’ y 
irue, and is in accordance with the principies of 
Government which I have been taught to henor 
and revere. In the mode of applying this rule, I 
shall differ with you. The Constitution of the 


Union is in this case paramount, authoritative, and 


She stands where she stocd || 


! 
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a this Hal! should be ascertained; but also one by 
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commanding; it speaks in the voice of injunction. 
By that instrument it is provided that the S:ates 
sha'l by law prescribe the time, place, and mauner 
of bolding elections for members of the Congress of 
the United States. It also provides for a power in 
the Congress of the United States to alter by ils 
own legislation the time, place, and manner of 
electing Representatives. And in all cases where 
the laws of a State, prescribing the time, place, 
and manner of electing her Representatives, have 
not been repea'ed by Congress, those iaws are as 
obligatory upen all the departments of the State 
and Federal Governments as the Constitution it- 
self. By failing to exercise the repealing power, 
Congress and the Constitution do actually confirm, 
adopt, and ratify those laws. The right of the 
Siate to enact them and to have them enforced, be- 
comes thus as perfect as any other right secured to 
her by constitutional grant or prohibition, The 
right of selecting ber own Representatives, aud 
that, too, in her own way, is a sovereign right, 
which you, sir, and I, and all others, are bound by 
all the sanctions of the Federal compact to respec!. 
You will observe, sir, thatthe States are clothed 
with power to determine the manner of electing. 
The manner of electing, sir, must mean the form o! 
certifying and commissioning the elect when the 
polls are closed, as well as other things. If, then, 
the laws of New Jersey do declare that the resu’t 
of her Congressional elections shali be declared, 


published, and ascertained by the commission cf | 


her Governor, under the great seal of the Siate, 
such commission, so authenticated, is as obligatory 
upon us, upon all, as any provision whatever of 
the Federal Constitution. It, therefore, foilows to 
my mind demonstrab'y true, that you were right 
when you announced to the Honse that those who 
have the evidence of election according to the Con- 
stitution aud laws of New Jersey are eutitled to 
sit and vote upon this flocr until the House is fuily 
organized, and the equity of the polls of New Jer- 
sey have been ascertained by the committee of the 
House. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this rule being conceded, 
there must be some plan of action by which it may 
beceme practically available; otherwise, it is but 
an idea! abstraction—a name without power—a 
judgment without a process or a ministerial agent. 
We are not men, sir, spell-bound with constita- 
tional fatalicisms. We are practical men. Our 
sysiem of Government is eminently practica!; its 
provisions are des gned for use—sot for admira- 
tion—for deification. The system must work, and 
thus far, sir, in the main, ithas worked well. Ii 
was contended in the ontset of this debate that the 
Cuierk, the then agent, was bound to respect the 
Gorer.or’s commission, and proceed at once to the 
cail of those men who held it. Sothoughtl. But 
it will not surely be asserted that he had then the 
power and authoritative control over this matter, 
and that there was no power in the House to ob- 
ject to the judgment he might pronounce. You, 
sir, it seems to me, occupy to the House the same 
relative position that the Crerx cccupied before 
your nomination tothe Chair. You are both but 
the mere agents of the body who chose to use you, 
acting only by derived authority—having in your- 
selves, by virine of yeur appointments, no inhe- 
rent or legal ability to determine conclusively any 

hing. Would it be contended for a moment that 
the agent has a power greater than his principal— 
that, sitting as you do in the very presence of those 
who appointed you, youcan biad them irreversibly 
by your determinations? Surely not. The CLerK 
did make a decision, or rather he declined to cali 
any of the claimants from New Jersey—thus in 
fact rejecting the whole. 

It was said that he was bound imperiously, by 
his oath of ettce, by the Constitution and laws, to 
proceed with the call of the Jersey Whigs. He 
thought different!y, acd upon that thought he acte:!, 
What, then, sir, was!o be done? Siend stili? We 
did stand stil, and rather ignominiously still. We 
presented a strange spectacle—the vast machinery 
of Government of this greatempire blocked by the 
decision of an anomalous officer, for whom no 
powers have been claimed but those merely mi nis- 
terial. What not this the time at which the voice 
of the Constitution became but a creature of the 


| 
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mind? According to the epinion of those who 
deny tothe House the power of acting, were not 
Constitauuon and jews then silent—not in 
arms, but in peace, silent? The Curren refused 
even lo puta vote, and by this refusal all the de- 
partments of the Government were at rest, for there 
is in fact no Government winlst a co-ordinate de- 
partment denies io itself even the power of pre- 


the 


l:minary organization. So, sir, you determined that 


j 
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| 





those who hed the Governor's commis-ions should 
voie. Was your decision imperatively controlling? 
You pronounced, as | beleve, a constitutional 
truth. But,sir, ander your decision, you yourself, 
with a power above and beyond the House, pro- 
nounced judgment under the and 
laws; or you clothed your tellers, upon a division 
of the House, with authority to determine who did 
in fact hold the evidence of election frow New 
Jersey. From your decision an appeal was taken, 
and the House, as I believe rightiuily, took this 
matter into its own hands. 

But the power to determine at all in the case be- 
fore us is denied. lt is asserted that no man has 
a right to question here the commission of the Go- 
vernor of a sovereign Stale given in conformity 
with herlaws. Sir, l admit the later proposition, 
but I contend that there must rest somewhere a 
power to judge and determine who does, in fact, hoid 
the commission of New Jersey's Governor, given in 
conformity with New Jersey's Laces. And | hold that 
those who present theniseives here as the uncon- 
tested Representatives of the States are clothed 
with that power; and that, so far as this elcetion ts 
concerned, this is the only power with which they 
are clothed. This is tbe tribunal to judge of that 
one fact—to declare and record its judgment, and, 
when pronounced, the Judgment is tinal. What, 
sir, if the tribunal determine wrongfully? Sappose 
it does not pronounce in favor of right and law? 
Why, sir, those who thus wionglully determine— 
who infiact the Constitution, and disfranchise a 

) 
{ 


‘ 
Constitutioa 


sovereign State, are amenable to conscience, t 
God, to the Unien, and to mankind. Such, sit, 
understood your dpinion to be the other day, when 
you so earnestly exhorted the House to organize. 
Such seems to have been your opinion when, at 
the lastsession of Congress, you offered a resolu- 
tion to meet the contingency which has now oc- 
curred. This opinion came tous with the sanc- 
tion of your great age and great character. You 
spake as one having autherity. It is the epinien 
of one, around whose venerable head cluster thick. 
ly the laurels of polities and of ltterature. For 
one, [ believed the opinion correct. 

Ido not claim for the House, i its inorganic 
Stale, plenary powers over tis contested election. 
It cannot go behind the evidence upon your table. 
It cannot purge the New Jersey po'ls. When or- 
ganized, by the Constitution it is made the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members. Then, sir, it can sift the poil', rectify 
ail mistakes, and enforce, in fact, the voice of the 
voting power. This has been demonstrated by 
severaigenilemen, but by none with more conclu. 
sive force than by my friend an! colleague [Mr. 
Cocpzr |] Who are wet? The Representatives of 
the people, elected under the Cofstuution of the 
Union and the iaws of the States from whenee we 
come. By State and constitutional mandate we 
are here, and, when our rights to seats are not 
questioned, we are, in truth, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, clothed with all powers necessary to 
full and final erganization. ‘The Consutotion de 
clares that the Elouse of Representatives shall be 
composed of members elected by the several States, 
&e. And, by constitutional presumption, we are 
elected when no one questionsit. ‘Taink you that 
the Constitution, or, rather, its framers, contem- 
pirated for one moment the assemblege of a mob, 
claim:ng to be the House of Representatives? No 
mre so then it contemplated any other ect of re- 
bellion or of asurpation. ‘The Constitetion farther 
provides that the Congress shall assemble, &e. Its 
language is mandatory. lis command is to e+sein- 


ble, and ex vi lerminito organize. Huw, assem ble 


asan organized budy? No, for thatis an impract- 
cability. Toat would be to assume, most absurdly, 
that to be done, which we are commanded to as- 
semble for the purpose of doing. 
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sessions of both Houses of Congress there isa point || ple—and the hely sanctions of Caristianity, do, 
of lime intesvening between the assembling andthe || and will, I trust, through the ages that are to come, 


organizing of the body—that is the time being. 
"There is also a state of political being, in which we 
live, and are vital for certain purposes, but are 
sull the inorganic embryo of full maturity. Sach 
is Our present state. In this state we must proceed 
to throw off our chrysalis attributes. Otierwise, 
we are doomed to perpetual embryo—else we shall 
remaia forever inchoate, and shall continue 
throughout all time in transitu. The truth is, sir, 
disguise it as we may, unless we have the power of 
organization, the Government is dissolved. One of 
the things to be done, and which is necessary to 
organization, is to determine who, in case of con- 
flicting claims, are entiiled to si!; or, in other 
words, who, in fact, have the highest and best prima 
facie evidence of being elected, according to the 
Constitution and laws of the State from which they 
come. Do you not perceive, sir, inasmuch as we 
can do nothing—-can discharge none of our appro- 
priate daues until organ zation—that, therefore, we 
are necessarily clothed with power to organize? It 
seems to follow as a matter of course. ‘The law 
being silent as to the manner of organization, we 
are Ieft to take such course as enlightened 
reason, drawing her conciusion from the Constitu- 
tron by necessary inference, may suggest. We are 
not yeta House for the usual and great objects 
of our assembling. We can receive no message 
from the Executive. We can hold no intercourse 
with the Senate. Wecan organize no committees, 
and cannot perform a single act of legislation. At 
the threshold stands the obligation to organ'ze. We 
must doso by electing an officer described in the 
Constitution as Speaker. We dare not, sir, ce- 
piive the State of New Jersey of her sight, co- 
equal with thatef Georgia, or any other State, to 
vote in te election of that officer, We have no 
power thus to disfranchise her. Hence, before that 
ficer is elected, we mast determine that somebody 
does, in fact, for the time being, represent her. 
rom the State of Pennsylvania, I understand, 
ihere are two gentlemen claiming seats in this 
Hall, both bringing with them the commission of 
a Governor of that State, under her great seal 
‘Nhis is a case not of fancy, but of fact. Upon 
this case We shall be compelled to act, and thai, 
House is organized. Upon the 
assumption of gentlemen, that no yote, no actcan 
be had by us, when the comm/'ssion of a Governor 
with the seal of the State appended is presente’, 


cf 


too, before the 


oth these gentlemen must come in. It is are- 
sirement of the Constiution, say they. Now the 
Consttnion inthe case put, commands as much in 


favor of the one as the other of these gentlemen. 
What shall be done? Exclude both? No, for then 
the key-stone of the arch is disfranchised. Admit 
both? No, tor then that great State will have one 
more Representative than the Constituuion gives 
her. ‘Phe alternative left is for the members pre- 
sent, consiituiipg a qaoram of the whole House, 
e seals are uncontested, to determine which of 
ese commissions, an! which of their seals is, in 


h, according to the laws of Peansylvania 
What] nan is, that the very same determina- 
tion be made in ‘relation to the contested seats of 


me ; 
the New Jersey d 
claimants, has 


‘ re . . 
coaracter, ci 


legation. Which, sir, of these 
the evidence, prima facie in its 
election? This is the only inquiry 
which we have now the power to make, and that 
we have this power I have endeavored to show. 
‘The most plausible objection which I have heard 
ade to this view of the subject is, that it will al- 
ways be in the power of parties, by capricious ob- 
ons to the seats of a quorum of the whole 
ifouse, to prevent its organization. It has, sir, 


inore of speciousness than of force. In answer, I 
Siy, that an extreme possibility is no well founded 
obj-ctiun to any course of reasoning. The sup- 
pusition presents a case when the Government 


would be in the act of revolation. Against such a 
possiblity neither law, constitutions, nor religion, 
can wholy ened. The case might occur; so also, 
might arise a Cromwell in ‘cur midst, to dis- 

ive the Congress of the Union by military force. 
Hut that such a case will oceur, both the re traints 
of law—the moral sense of the people—the love of 
liberty, the stongest passion of the American peo- 


forbid. 

Then, sir, the mode of action is for this House to 
declare and register the judgment of the Constitu- 
tion and the law. When pronounced, it needs no 
further enforcement. It stands self-executed. For 
who shall deny—who modify—who reverse it? 
Upon this House fails the stern mandate of the 
Constitation. Upon this House falls the sove- 
reign requirement of New Jersey. Upon this 
House State Rights principles make their equitable 
requisitions. Is the Constitution mandatory to 
you, sir, to admit the Whig delegation from New 
Jersey? So is it to the House. Are its require- 
ments obligatory, according to the reasoning of the 
gentleman, upon the Crerx? So are they upon 
nis House, And, whilst I maintain the positions 
here assumed, I at the same time assert and enforce 
the principles which my colleagues and others 
have promulgated. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst I assert the right of New 
Jersey to be heard by her vote in this House, I do 
not mean to be understood as admitting that either 
set of applicants can vote in theirown case. This 
is the only question upon which New Jersey can- 
not be heard. To me, common sense, which is an 
instinct of our nature, denies to all persons the 
privilege of voting in a case where their personal 
or representative rights are concerned. The ques- 
tion is as to the rightof A and B to vote. And 
does it not involve an absurdity upon that question 
to permit A and B to vote, and thus adjudicate 
their own privileges? It surely does. 

The rules of the House which we have adopted, 
and all parliamentary usage, so far as I am in- 
formed, erciude them. It matters not that they 
present themselves in a representative character, 
lor it is their rights as suck that are tu be deter- 
mined. 

Much, sir, has been said in this debate about the 
sovereign rights of the people. It is claimed that 
the will of the people of New Jersey shall prevail. 
Yes, sir, let it prevail. How prevail? Through 
the agency of her organic law—and here no other- 
wise. They have spoken through no other voice. 
They have not spoken in their primary elementary 
character, ‘hey have held no convention. I 
listen, but I hear not the ratiling thunders of popu- 
lar sovereignty. The Jews of old heard the ariil- 
lery which peated around the’summit of Sinai, 
and the sound of a trampet waxing jouder and 
louder; but in all this they heard not the Godhead; 
it spake in the still small voice. 

So, sir, it is only in the stili small, yet clear and 
steady voice of the law, that [can hear upon this 
floor the speaking of New Jersey. ‘The organized 
torms of Government do express the popular will; 
the people have made them their orgaus. The laws 
of the State and the Constitution of the Union are 
the restraints which the people themselves have 
placed apon their elementary sovereignty, and are 
so to be respected until they are repealed or modi- 
fied. I do not assert that the great seal of New 
Jersey is the depository of her severeignty—that 
the ac's of her Governor make him sovereiga—but 
these ac's and that seal are the evidence aad the 
expression of the sovereign will, Suppose, sir, that 
he who, with unsurpassed ability, represents in the 
Senate of the United States the de-ecndants of your 
own heroic pi'grim ancestry, should there exhibit 
the authoriiative seal of Massachusetts and the 
commission of her Governor, who would there ven- 
ture to asserec that he came not in the name of 
a sovereign State? Or, if he who in that body re- 
presents alike the genius, and virtue, and sove- 
reigniy of Carolina, should at her bar exmbit the 
seal of that State, “always prepared, in mind and 
means,” adorned with its chivalric palmetto bla- 
zonry, wou'd there be one there su bol! as to deny 
him entrance? So no one here, I trust, will deny 
those delegates having the highest evidence to enter 
and sit as the Representatives of New Jersey. 

Mr. Chairman, I am onlike the dictinca’shed 
gentleman fron: South Carolina, who addressed 
you the other day, born insensible to tear. I fear 
many things. I fear todo wrong; but I do not 
fear the trammels of party, or the vengeance of 
the popular will, In the discharge of duty, the 
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people will scarcely hold me a fit subject for -th.), 
wrath. Should this House fail to accord seats ty 
the regularly authenticated members from New Jer. 
sey, there will have occurred a case of nullifica. 
tion reversed. This has been heid a remedy {o; 
the Staves against the Government, but if we aby. 
gate the laws of New Jersey, then docs nullifica. 
tion appear in its most odious form. She will then 
start, in her forays upon the Constitution, from the 
citadel of the enemy; and an unorganized branch 
of the Congress of the United States, itself but a 
co-ordinate department of the Government, w)|| 
have abrogated, in the House of the peop!e, the 
laws enacted by the people. 

Tcould but remark, Mr. Chairman, when you 
addressed us on yesterday, how studiously yoy 
avoided recognising the States in their sovereign 
character—insisting on the rights of the peopie, 
And I thought that, contrary to the law which ob- 
tains both in morals and physics, extremes had for 
once met; and that the natinalism of your day 
was much the same as the dc gmas of this. 

Mr. BLACK af Georgia begged leave to occupy 
the attention of the House for a short time, aud, 
befure he proceeded, he owed perhaps an apology 
to the House and the gentleman from Maryland 
forthe manner in which he had for the first time 
presented himseif to its notice. He meant no dis- 
respect te any one here; he had only claimed the 
right for his colleague [Mr. Cotquirt] to be heard, 
when other gentlemen, who had spoken repeatedly, 
were wandering from the incidental question be- 
fore them, and addressing themselves to the merits 
of the main proposition. He again asserted the 
position had had assumed in his claim to the flour, 
upon the ground that, although the question im- 
mediately before the House might be new in its 
mere form, yet that it was substantially the same 
that then had been debated for seven days befcre 
that body, in proof of which, he referred to the 
speech just delivered by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Vanpexpor.,] and to the reply thereto 
by the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Everert | 
both of which had been addressed to the merits of 
the original question. In continuation of that «e- 
bate, the gentleman from Maryland had risen, and, 
although there could be doubt but that he believid 
himself rightfully entitled to the floor, as speaking 
to a new question, yet (said Mr. Brack) the gentle- 
man be mistaken—inuocent!y so, without doub!— 
but not the less soon that account, as he thovght 
he had conclusively shown by refereace to tLe 
character of the present discussion. 

Mr. Brack said that he, ike his honorable col- 
league [Mr. Co.quitt,] begged leave to exhibit to 
the House the commis-ion by virtue of which he 
stood here. Ii so happens that my credentials of 
election, and my rights consequent upon that elec- 
tion, are not dispuied. So faras he was informed, 
no man was prepared to dispute them; but, if the 
rele which has been aiteinpted io be enforced here 
is ultimately established, he did not kaow how 
soon he may be arrested in his Representative c1- 
pacity, and compelled to go back to Georgia, \ 
g.ther up the poll books, to ascertain the compe- 
iency of the presiding officers of election, and the 
qualifications of every man who had preseated him- 
self at the polls and part cipated in the election, be- 
fore he would be permitted to take his seat. 

The ostensibie question now before the House 
is, whether the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Dun- 
can] shall be allowed to proceed with the testi- 
mony in behalf of those gentlemen from New Jecr- 
sey who are claiming their seats here in opposition 
to the members elect from the State, who have in 
their possession the commission of the Goverstcr. 
To such 4 prop sition he must answer in the nega- 
tive. A grave and important question—oae in- 
volving the rights of the States an¢ the peor'e of 
the States in the high and momentons privilege of 
the elective franchise—is now submitied. To 
whom it issubmitud? To amere assembly of ci- 
tizens—to men who, although they may be ult- 
mately entitled to their seat® upon this floor, have 
not as yet produced even the;rima facie eviderc: 
of their election! State the case as you may, turn 
it and twistit as you will, “to this complexion it 
must come at last” Shall we (said Mr. B.) 
hear testimony, eitheron one side or the other, 
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amen 
pefore we are constitutionally quallified to act on il? 
Will you hear the merits of the case before you 
are in acondition to decide upon it? Who and 
waat are we? (asked Mr. B.) Admit, sir, 
forthe sake of argument, that we are the Re- 

-esentatives of the people. To whom can that 

fact, al this s'age of our existence, be known, save 
tu those gentlemen alone who have their creden- 
tials in their pockets: admit that we have no other 
contest here but that to the seats of the members 
fom New Jersey. I putitto your wisdom, sir, 
iy say Whether we are yet organized in accordance 
with the Constitution and the law? And whether 
we can take cognizance of any matter, either in 
our judicial or legislative capacity, until we are 
organized? Will you try a case of such high con- 
cern before you empannel and swear your jury? 
By virtue of what authority and under what so- 
lemn sanction do we appear here as judges ina 
matier of such interest to the parties? By virtue 
of our commissions; by virtue of the authori'y of 
ihe sovereign States we represont; and the sanction 
under which we should act is to be found aione in 
the oath which, under the Constitution, we are im- 
pertatively required to take. Let us, then, who 
are thus delegated as State Representatives, and 
by virtue of State authority, proceed to ORGANIZE 
ourselves, in order that we may be consiitutionally 
qualified to hear and decide this question. If we 
are to arrive at that point of oar legislative exist- 
ence at which our powers as members of the Ge- 
neral Government begin, we must take the only 
practical course, and that is, the usual and ordi- 
nary one heretofore pursued by the [Touse. Let 
your CLerk call the roll of members, beginning, 
ii he pleases, with the State of Maine, and ‘going 
on in geographical oider until the whole roll is 
completed, and then Jet the members thus calied 
take the oath of office prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. Unul we do this, we have no power to do 
any act in our representative capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, to the “House of Representatives” 
alone belongs the exclusive right to adjudge aud 
determine this question. That House is made by 
the law paramount of the land, ‘the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications, of ils own 
members ” Of what, then, is the House of Re- 
presentatives compused? Of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several State+; not 
only so, sir, but @ majority of the members so ehosen 
must be sworn intu office before they can “do 
Lusiness”? as a body recognised by the Constitation 
et this country. ‘lhe only practical way in which 
this organization can be effecied is, ax | suggested 
before, to call the roll of members, and to swear 
them, of a maj rily of them, if no mere present 
themselves, into office, upon the prima facie evi- 
dence alone of the commission issued by the States 
which they may severally represent. Tuts is the 
only way in which we may hope to put an ead to 
this most disgraceful state of things. Upon this 
prima facie evidence of my election—my commis- 
ston under the great seal of the State of Georgia— 
you permit me to take my seal; and when the gen- 
Ueman from New Jersey, who hold in their hands 
precisely similar evidences of their election, present 
ihemsely s to be sworn, reason, justice, the Consti- 
‘ation, and the laws made in pursuance therecf, re- 
quire that you should extend to them also the same 
privileges you accord to me. 

We have been here now seven days, wastirg the 
lime and money of the people, and have not yet 
arrived at the only material poini—that of organi- 
zation, All the debate that bas hitherto occurred 
was idle and unprofitable. He, himself, was then 
speaking by the mere cou:tesy of the House; every 
member who had spoken had Leen listened w only 
by the same courtesy; and (said Mr. Bracx) until 
we Can organize, and place ourselves in a coudi- 
tion to act defiaitely, all our debate will be mere 
talk. Ia order that we may arrive at that point, 
permit me to adress myself to the majoriiy—the 
numerical majority—on this floor. It is said that 
ene of the great political paities that now divide 
the country has that majeriiy here; if that be the 
truth, the whole responsibility for the waste of the 
time and money of the people will ultimately fall 
upon them. The minovity here, as elsewhere, can 
do nothing; the majority—which is said to be an 
Administration majority—are all powerful. 
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they refuse to act—to organize the House upon 
proper principles, and to dispose of this question— 
they, and they alone, will be responsible to the 
great body of the constituency. Go on, therefore, 
I beseech you, gentlemen of the majoriiy—relieve 
us from the exiraordinary position in which we 
are—terminate the scenes of disorder and coniu- 
sion which have been constantly cecurring here 
since we first assembled—and place us in such a 
State of constitutional existence as will enable us 
to decide upon this question thus prematurely 
threwn before us. 

If the friends of the Administration can thas 
commana and direct the action of this House, and 
they are disposed to be governed in their course by 
motives of policy, I put it to them to say whether 
the odds will not be fearfully against them if they 
continue to stand out doggedly against the organi- 
zation of this House? Reflect what may be the 
opinion entertained of you if you arbitrarily ex- 
clude these five New Jetsey members from their 
seats from fear that, if they are admitted, you may 
not be able to elect an Administration Speaker. 
It, on the other band, the Whigs are adinitted to 
their seats in order to form a House, and upon 
subse quent investigation they are ousted, you may 
then well claim the merit of having sacrificed 
your political yredilections and party interests for 
the purpose of removing obstructions which other- 
wise would have clogged the wheels of Govern- 
mnt, anl threatened the existence cf the Umon 
itself, And, if the Whig votes from New Jersey, 
thus admitted, should be made the instrument 
of placing an Opposition Speaker in the Chair, 
his tenure of oflice would rest solely on the 
validity of the votes that elected him, and the 
House, if the Whigs from New Jersey are u!t- 
mately rejected, wouid vacate the Cua:r whien aad 
been filled by the insirumentallity of spurious 
votes, and instantly proceed to a new election. 
Socha course would secure to you, not only the 
enviable consciousness of having done your duty 
to the country, bat will ensure your success in the 
election of a Speaker upon thé only grounds on 
which any party ought to succeed—upon the 
strength of the legitimate and mejority members 
of the House of Represen'atives 

Mr. Brack said he had as yet enly spoken en 
the preliminary question; and as to what might be 
his opinioss, and what his votes, in regard ia the 
uiimate right of these claimants to tne seats from 
New Jersey, when thai guesiicn shoun!d come pro- 


perly before him, he was prepared ‘o do what law 
and justiee requued. Alter the Elouse shou'd be 
organized, he was willing to epen that case; he 


would be willing to hear tie evideoce on both sides, 
to examine the facts as to who had the majorily of 
legal votes, and then finally decide who are the 
ngktiul Representatives of the State of New Jer- 
sey. But before we can achieve “ a consumma- 
tun so devoutly to be wished,” we must form our- 
selves into a “ Elouse of Representatives.” 

In conclusion, said Mr. B. permit me to say, we 
have heard much during this wide and desoltery 
debate, of the righ s of the people—the voice of the 
peopic—ihe potential voice of the peeple—and the 
great Democ.acy of the country, as contradistin- 
gushed from the regulariy organized and eonstitu- 
tional authorities of tae Srate Governments. I 
know nothing of a distinction. The people 
of Georgia are Cemoctatic, republican, sovereign; 
but the polential voice of the sovereign people of 
Georgia Is alwajs heard through the regularly con- 
stituted organs of the Government which the peo- 
ple themselves have insututed. Any other ex- 
pression of that voice, except when the people are 
in their original convention, wonld be but the 
ravings of a mo, and the howlings of anarchy. 

He hoped that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Duncan] wouid see that, until ithe House had er- 
gauized itseli, and placed itseif in a constitutional 
attitude, he could not be permitted to go into the 
raeri’s of the case. 
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REMARKS OF M&. RHETT, 
Or Sourn Carotina, 


In the House of R-presentatives, Thursday, December 
12, 1839—The New Jersey question being still 
under cons.deration in the House— 
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Mr. RHETT of South Carolina, rose and spoke 
as tullows: 

Mr. Cuarnman: It has become personally im- 
portant to me, although mu may be of no con- 
sequence to the House, that I shoald express my 
Views on the subjeet now before it for considera- 
lion. lways uttering frankly and freely my opi- 
nions to all who desire to know them, it Is net sure 
prising that, in conversations with diderent indivi- 
duais—viewing ouly detached porueus of this sab- 
ject ata time, and those tinged with the hue of 
previously formed opinions, or feelings strongly en- 
tertained—I should be misapprehended or misre- 


presented. Whatever the cause, however, an 
equivocal position on this or any subject 
deeply atlecting the rights and interests of 


any member of the Conlederacy is one which, 
neither as a member of Congress, nor as an indivi- 
dual, Lcan ever consent to occupy. Brictly, bat 
freely, then, I propose to express my opinions. 
There are but two sets of papers on your table, 
with respeci to the seats claimed in behali ef the 
S:ate of New Je sey. ‘Tue claimants on the 
side reston the commission from the Governor of 
New Jersey, under the great seal of thai State, The 
claimants on the other side Test on the provls con- 
tained in certain documents, shawing that they re- 
ceivid a majority of the votes cast, by some hun- 
dred and forty votes. It will not be necessary, 1a 
the views I shali take of this subject, to consider 
the character of these documents; as, for instance, 
whether the Secretary of State had any right to 
take the returas of the eleciions, of which it is al- 
leged he received the custody merely as clerk of 
the Privy Council, and, by patting them into the 
State office of New Jersey, give them the charac- 
ter of official records woder State. i 
lake the papers according to their purport; and they 
raise the question, whica of those two seis ef do- 
cvumesnts, in this our inchoate transtiion state, shail 


one 


the seai ol 


we recognise as best enutling the claimants under 
them tv participate in the orgabizaion of the 


House? [t is not a question of final rghit; tor all con- 
cede that in the Elouse, ater it is organized, that 
right must be uliimately considered and determined. 
Far short, then, of a fuil investigation, ef any tn- 
vestigation, beyond the papers cn your table, whom 
shall we recogao)se as membeis of Congress for 
purposes of organ. zation? 

On the o e hind, it bas been cout nded that the 
Governors comuintsson is Conclusive, «ni cught to 
be ungcestioned and enques 
sii p oa this fluor. 


tae 


lobabie io meimber- 
‘To dius propos tion | canuct as- 


as 


sent. She commission of the Gye nor is im- 
pugnab ce, and ought tote np igned and -e. asi S, 
In many cares Which can be supposed  borgery, 


for in-tance, or the cas? ul the two con'eslants trom 
Peansyivauia, which we considered and adjaticc- 
ted but yeserday. We ought to hear, Lihink, any 
impeachmeat of the Governo:’s commaiss« a pre 
sented io us in good taita, and pass judgment on 
its valicity; but, with the Hlouse beivie us, where 
we can alone, 10 alinost every case, faily aod pro- 
periy ascerialo the facts, we should le very slow in 
discrediting the commission; and, on the other 
hend, it has been contended 
commission is a meie return of ihe elect oa, and 
that we ought, thereic rs, 10 pat won apaiy with 
any other seturms mace by other cili e 5 cr ageats 
of the ele:tions; and if, trom a comparisen of testi- 
mony, we find the Governor in error, we cuglt 
forthwith to rectuy his reiuin, and give the seats to 
those who seem to have the majority of votes 
in the electivn. Neither to this preposition do 
assent, 
It is always necessary, Mr. Chairman, it we in- 
. tead to have any precision in our reasvuwg, to u9- 
derstand the terms we use. What isa return, and 
what isa commission? Arciurm isa s'atement of 
what has b ea dose; it is nothing batan account 
rende:ed, and ts usually (rom an iaterior toa supe 
nor, asin the ve y case before you is required by 
the laws of New Jersey, [tom the j-dges of elac- 
tions to the clerk of ihe county c¢ ut, aed from the 
clerk of the county court to the Govervor ard Pri- 
vy Council. What now, on the othr havc, is a 
commission, signed by a Governcer, with the great 
seai of the State attached? Sir, its a title, and no- 
: thing less thana ttle, either to property oc a fran- 
chise, as the case may be. I! is a ttle to property 
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Waen conveying away any portion of the Srate’s 
domam. IJtis a utle toa franchise, when indvct- 
ing into an office, or establishing an agency. Can 
geatlemen make it less? It is by signature and seal, 
according to the common law of the whole land, in- 
herited irom our wise and free progenitors, that 
property passes from one man to an «ther, from a 
corporation to an individual, from a State to a eiti- 
zu. The paper, it is true, is rags, and the seal a 
nt of wax; but beneath these sneered at, but pow- 
crful emblems, rst in security, in the hands of in- 
dividurts, the vast territory of this vat Confedera- 
cy, and all the offices of trast, emol!ument, or honor, 
by which the whole machinery of our free Govern- 
ment is so, happily carried cn. Their power is in 
the law; their omnipotence as great as the sove- 
reigrty which created those laws, and can only be 
sighted and disesteemed by those who are ignorant 
of our forms of Government, or who are prepered 
to overthrow them. 

Bat it is objected, if the Governor’s commission 
givesa title to a seat in then the Go- 
vernor makes member of Congress, and not 
The answer is plain. The Governor 
Isa mere agent of the people, and, when acting in 
obedience to the Consutation and jaws of the peo- 
their acts. What are al! our sys- 
tems of Government, Siate and General, but vast 
agencies established by the people for their govern- 
The sovereignty is with the people. Sove- 

rity is the supreme ultimate authority and power 
ida State. In Great Britain it is said to be in the 
Kong, Lords, and Commons: in Russia, in the 
Autocrat. Bat with us, it is in the people of the 
tates; amd atl our systems of representative Go- 
vernments are only egencies by which they rule 
All legislative, judicial, and execu- 
5, performed by their agen’s in pur-uance 
to the Consti and laws they have estabiished, 
are emanations of their sovereign will; and to defy 
or cesy them is to outrage their supremacy. 
Woen, therefore, the Governor of New Jersey, in 
purrnance to the laws of New Jersey, gave a com. 
m sion to cerlaia gentlemen as members of Con- 

fess to represent that State, his act was the act of 

> poorle of New Jersey; and it comes to us with 
‘ithe power and solemnuily sovereignty can con- 
for. It is no answer to ts position to affirm that 
majority of votes cast at the polls was against 
those commissioned. If the laws of New Jersey 
aed cr bee agents faithless, let her reform 
t.m. The people went to the polls, noi in an ele- 
Wary Cap ecu 
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ihe people. 


pie, his acts are 
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ticmeselves 


live at 


ulion 


lective, 


but in the or i y Murs f ’ 
, but in rdimary course of an 


, in obecbence to the laws and constitution 
i previeusiy esi ablished for their self-go- 
roment. by t laws their election was held 
(reir votes received, the returns made, and the 
mbers of Congress commissioned. [n all of 
a 5 andin one not more ihan another, the 
vereigaty of New Jersey was ia actnal opera- 
and when the final result is communicated 
us by the only official organ desigvated by ler 
, in the form of a posiuve commission, ander 
> seal of State and the signature of the Governor, 
we are bound, as we respect one of the sovereign 
f the Confederacy, to regard it with the 

hizhest consideration. 
Mr. Chairman, there is but one way by which 


emen can obvia’e the eilect of these positions; 


i thatis, by maintaining, as has been done, that 
tie laws of New Jersey, by which the Governor ts 
directed and empowered to commission members 
of Consress, are unconstitutional, and therefcre 

‘Tivs is taking tee subject up ty high prinei- 
pi riiytheattertion ofst tsnen. If a mem- 
rol Concress be an agent of this Government 
dnotef the St-t+ he represeats, then, undowht- 
ediy, the State cannet commission hin; corif he be 
ertof all the people of the Union in the 
averegate, it equally clear that a Siate cannot 
commiss'on him. Whose egent is he? 

Liarn tothe second sect on of the first article of 

the Const tuien of the United Sates, aad I find it 


or aned thet “ile H. ue of Representatives sha'l 
comprel of memters cho ea every second 
r by the people of the sevral States” And 
ihyr on, in the sane artcle, preser.bing the 
number of Repres2itatives, st says: © The Stale of 
‘New Hampshive shall be ent.tied to choose three, 


Massachuset's e gh',” &c. Now, here a member 
of Congress is to be chosen “ by the peop e of the 
sideral States:” “the S'ate of New Hampshire” 
chooses him. Is he uct the ageat of those who 
choose him—the States? If not, whose agent 1s he? 
That the Representative is an agent—that he is the 
agent of those who choose him—no hardihood of 
construction has yet denied. And, if he is the 
agent of the several States, how can the conclusion 
be avoided that the States have arig t to ¢ mmis- 
sion him? Hasa mana right to aci by an agent, 
and can he not give him a power of attorney? Has 
anationa mghtto treat with oher nations, and 
may she nct commission her ministers to make 
treaties? ‘To state such propositions is to show 
their failacy. Membeis of Congress are agents of 
the States, responsible to them alone, and ought to 
be commissioned by them in their most imposing 
Sovereign form; and sach has been the practice cf 
the Stat's, with but few exceptions, from the origin 
of the Government to the present day. The com. 
mission is the \ite of am mber of Congress to his 
avency—the evidence of the high an-hority by 
which he claims his seat. 

I go, sir, one step further. With the Constitu- 
tion in my hand, I maintain that the Governors of 
the States are the proper designated orzans through 
whom this House communicates to the several 
States concerning its members: ard they ought, 
therefore, to be the only organs through whom the 
Siates communicate to this House. When a va- 
cancy occurs, from dea'h or any other cause, ina 
seat on this floor, by whose instrumentality is it 
filled? The answer is made in the first article of 
the Constitution. ‘*When vacancies happen in the 
representation of any State, the Executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such va- 
caneies.”” Now, why should the Executive autho- 
ry of a State be called into requisition to fll a 
vacancy io this Elouse? Because a member cf 
Congress is an agent of the State, representing her 
highest interests; and the same organ and authorily 
which pnt him in his seat should be invoked to 
supply the vacancy. Itis far otherwise when a 
vacancy occurs in any of our State Legislatures, or 
in the Parliament of Great Britain. There, the 
Speaker issues the writ of election immediately to 
the peop'e. Why? Because there is no sovereion 
power, like the States, interposing between the 
House and the people. {[n these instances, the 
House and the peeple are in immediate relation. 
A member of Parliament repres:ats the whole 
realm. A Representative in our State Legislatures 
represents directly the people of the Sate. The 
Speaker of the House, therefore, issues the writ. 
Hut the Speaker of the Congress of the United 
States is elected to his chair by the agents of sove- 
reign States. When a vacancy, therefore, cccurs, 
he cannot order an election; he can only acquaint 
the States who filled the seats, and to whom they 
belong, that a vacancy has occurred in this body; 
and the Governor of the State, representing her 
high Executive sovereignty, issues the writ, and is 
the organ employed by 
the vac iney. 

This argument gathers red ubled force when we 
turn to the manner in which vacancies in the Se- 
nate of the Usited States are supplied. Thre, the 
whole Siate is represented but by two agents; and, 
when a vacancy occurs, the Governor is not enly 
the organ for communi-ating the fact of the va- 
cancy, and the egent through whom the people 
send up the representative, but he has, in certain 
emergencies, the power, representing the whole 
sovereignty of the State, of filling the vacancy 
himselt. Whenever the State Legislature is not in 
s¢ssion When the vacancy oecurs, (which is the 
case in by far the greater number of instances,) 
the Governor appoints and places the Senator in 
his seat. Now, under all these instances of ex- 
press constitutional regulation, by which the Ge- 
vernors of the States are not only recognised, but 
ordained to be the sole organ of communication 
between the House and the Siates, by whom seats 
are to be filled on this floor—under the jong and 
nnbreken practice of the States, from the first origin 
of this Government—with the powerfal constivu- 
tional reasons by which this practice has been 
maintaincd—it does appear to me amazing that 


the Constitution to supply 


|] any man, much less a State Rights man, should 


gravely assert that it is a violation of the Constity. 
ton for a State to order, or a Governor of a State 
to give, 2 commission by which a member of Con- 
gress should be entitled to his seat on this floor. 

An argument has been brought forwatd from 
the fourth article of the Constitution. By that ar- 
ticle it is ordained that ‘‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Repi - 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each Siate by the 
Legislature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, excent 
as to the place of choosing Senators:” Theargument 
from this section is this: that “ihe times, places, 
and manner of holding elections” is a grant ot 
power to the States; and the States, therefore, have 
no right to go beyond this grant, in their legisla- 
tion, and require their Governots to give commu- 
sions to members of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, lam a State Rights man; and, 
however few in numbers and humble in power, 
upon the doctrines these statesmen maintain I be- 
lieve the existence of the Union and the happiness 
of the Confederacy mainly depend. According to 
these doctrines, the Constitution is to be construed 
strictly, and al! the powers not granted by the Con- 
stitution are reserved to the States. Now,no one 
will doubt, upon these principles, that if this clause 
had not been inserted in the Constitution, as the 
Siates were tu elect the Representatives to Con- 
gress, ‘‘the times, places, and manner of holding 
the elections” would have been amongst the pow- 
ers reserved to the States. How, then, can this 
clause be said to grant a power which the States 
had before, and would now have, if it did not exist? 
The truth is, itis no grant of power to the States, 
but is a grant of power to be exereised if deemed 
necessary to the General Government. It cor 
tains a mere injunction on the States to do that 
which they had the power todo so; whilst ihe 
power is granted to Congress, in case the States 
should decline prescribing ‘‘the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections,” to make such provi- 
siens for bringing the people to the polls as may be 
necessary for its existence and perpetuity. If, 
then, this clause contains no grant of powerto the 
States, of course the argument deduced from i', 
that the States are restricted to the grant, falls to 
the ground. ‘The States have not only the power 
to prescribe “ihe time, place, and manner of holding 
elections” for members of Congress, but they hold, 
by virtue of their reserved rights, all other powers 
and privileges, with respect \o these high agents, 
not taken from them. Those who contend that ihe 
States have no right to commission members of 
Congress by their Governor, must show that ths 
power has been taken away. Who has ventured 
to show thi? 

Ano her argument is deduced from the first clause 
of the fi:th article cf the Constitution. As ** each 
House shall be the judge of the elec’ions, re uris, 
aad qualifcations of its own members,” it is con- 
tended that neither the Govyeraor of a State, bor 
any other officers of the Sate, have any right i 
judge at all, under any circumstances, of the votes, 
or the quaiifications of voters, afier their voles are 
received. Axain, sir, 1 must refer to fundamental 
Siate Rights principies. What is not gianted isre- 
tained tu the States. The clause dces not say that 
Corgress shall be the sole judge. [i only gives the 
House the power of judging of the elec inns, re- 
turns, and qualificativas of its own members—a 
power absclately necessary to i's independentexi t- 
ence. It isa reviscry power, by which it can re- 
view the poils, the acts of the election officer-, and 
go behind and set aside the commissioner of a Go- 
vernor himself. Batis this reviscry power incot- 
sistent with the exercise of the same p -wer, tn con- 
formity wich Stats laws, by the offic-rs cf the 
States? On the co trary, es a member of Congress 
is the agent of the States, docs it mot neecssar'y 
follow that the Siates, thrcuzh their cfficers, mast, 
ia the first instance, d-termine wno this egent is to 
be; and Coes not this involve theright of jadging 
and rejecting votes—of judging uf :eturns and qua- 
lifications? Without such a power, it would be 
impossidle fer the States to ascertain their own 
agent; whilst the exercise of such a power does no; 
at all infringe on the power of this House to cor, 
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See ee ee 
rect any errots of frauds ia the elec ions or returns 
jt has been conceded im the argument that te 
managers of elections might reject the vote of one 
disqualiGed by the State laws before it is put into 
ibe ballot or takea viva voce. Well, isnot this an 
act of judging? But it is contended that the man- 
agers cannot reject the vote if itis once received, 
however fraudulent or illegal. Here, then, is a 
creat constitutional power resting cna matter of 
ime. If the fraud 1s detec’ed before ihe voie is re- 
ceived, it is constitutionally condemned; if after, it 
js constitutionally above repudiaton. Suppose, 
sir, that, in Counting out the votes, three of them 
are found rolled up together, or more votes 
are ieceived than voters: must not the 
judges o! the election judge of such frauds upon the 
polis? Suppose ihe name equivocal or illegible, or 
he vet? isa blank: must they notdetermine whether 
tsnall be couned? And ia many of the cities 
where the names of the voters are registered, ani 
those for whom they vole are recorded, a fraudu- 
lent or il'ega!l vote can as well be determined after 
as tefore au election. J am surrounded by mem- 
bers of Congress from every part of ihe Confece- 
racy, and I ask them whether, in every Sta'e in the 
Uuior, the m-«n°g rs and judg:s of elections have 
not, from the «rgn of our Government, exercised 
the power of purging the pols in all cases of di-- 
covered frauds? Whilst, th refore, I maintain, in 
its broadest latitude, the power of this House to 
judze of “the elections, returns, and qua ifications 
of its members,’’ and to revi-e the conduct of all 
the ele_tion officers, | do nt think that these pow- 
ers are, in the first instance, denied to the State au- 
thor.ties. 

Some gentlemen, however, unable to deny that 
the Governer had a right, under the laws of a 
Sia e, to give a comm’ss:on to a member of Con- 
gress, Leveriheless coatend that the commis:ion is 
nothing but a seiurn of the election, and that, for 
that purpose, the Governor is a returning officer of 
th's Ifouse. 1 think, if the commission is a mere 
retura, the argument is not far from being right. 
But in what a degrading posit on does it place the 
sove e'gn States of this Con‘ederacy ! 
mission is a return of the elections, and the Go- 
vernor of a State is an officer of ths House, of 
course he must be amenable ind responsible to 
this House. May he not te dragged here, and 
punished for any imputed fraud in bis retarns? 
And where would be tae pride and sovere gnty of 
the States in the operation of so monsirous a posi- 
tion? Ita law were passed by Congress making 
the Gove nors of the States cur returning officers, 
uniter the pretext of the power of “yrescri>ing 
the tine, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions,” what State in ths Union, from the 
largest to the sma!lts —from New York to Dela- 
ware—would submit to it? Sir, I ho!d in my hand 
the commission of my membership to represent the 
State of South Carolina on this floor, under ber seal 
of State, and the signature of her Governor. Do you 
think TI hold it to be on a parity with the returns of 
the inferior agents of the elections, and to carry 
with it no more dignity and power than the certifi- 
cates of such ignoble and contemptible instruments 
(if reputation does not belie them) as fizured at 
Millville and South Amboy? Is this commission, 
with its proud mo‘to blaz»ned upon it, a usurpa- 
tion—a mere nullity—or worse than a nullity—a 
foul instrament, by which the high Executive of 
South Carolina is made amenable to this House? 
Would tife itself be wersh such dishonor? 

I wil! now, Mr. Chairman, briefly recur to the 


‘conduct L have pursued in carrying out the princi- 


ples I have here supported. I did not vote for the 
resolution of the gentleman frem Virginia, [WVr. 
Wr-s,] deciaring that the roll should be called in 
the usual order of States, and that the gentle- 
men from New Jersey, who hold the commission 
from the Governor, should take their seats, for 
three reasons, which were covered by the resolution 
I nad given notice [ should present as a substitute. 
In the first place, if this course had been pursued, 
these gentlemen would have heen inducted into 
their seats; and thus have been empowered to vote 
in their own cases, on any subsequent investiga- 
lion. The House will bear in mind that so soon 
as you, sir, were installed in that chair, the ques 
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tion arose whether these gentlemen had a tight 


to vote onthe matter of these contested seats, in 

which they were interested. I called to your at- 

tention the rule of the House which I thought 

disqualified them from voting. You determined, 
however, that they hada right to vote, and that 
their interest in their seats was not persenal, 
but representative—the interest of their consti- 
tuents. From this decision there was an ap- 
peal, and I voted against their right. I could 
nbt, with the least consistency, vote for a resolu- 
tion which, without any ch.nge of circumstances, 
overruled what had been done, and gave the very 
right of voting [had denied. In the second place, 
the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia is 
in direct conflict wih a principle I have avowed, 
and which I deem exceedingly important in this 
controversy. I: is that principle, so ably exposed 
and advocated by the honerable gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] that we have a rig’ 
to recognise, and a right to refuse to recegnise, 
each other as members of Congress; and upon a 
refusal to recognise any memler of Cergress, he 
should stand intil ail who recognise each 
other hed taken their seats. “A judicial tribunal 
would thus be organized of those whose seas are 
uncontested, to determine upon those whose seats 
are contested. the resvlation from the gen- 
tieman from Virginia, if adopted, would have been 
a denial of this important principle. Without any 
tribunal organized from the members whose seats 
were uncontested—without the right of settirg 
aside those whose seats were contested—in direct 
conflict with the right of inembers to refuse to re- 
cognise any claimant as a member of Congress, it 
proposed at once to induct the gentlemen from 
New Jersey, who had the Governor’s commission, 
into their seats. Havirg already voted against 
such a course, I had no alternative but to act so 
still. The third reason for my voting egainst the 
resolution of the gentleman from Virginia was, 
that it did not affirm the power of the Heuse, at 
this stage of its organization, “to judge of the elec- 
tions, qualifications, and retarns of its members.” 
The whole case—all the testimony on your table, 
was not laid before us; and to give a judgment 
short of the broadest exposition of facts before us 
might give the inference that we did not think we 
had a right to have them exposed for our judicial 
determination. Maintaining, as I do, that this 
House is the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United State —as fully competent 
now as atany future time to “judge of the elcc- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its members,” 
I did not deem it consistent with such a position to 
vo'e for a proposition which did not distinetly 
affirm this right. To seitie and establish right 
principles is far more important than to do just ce 
to any man; because in such a cese justice to the 
individual may be the precedent for the grossest 
wrong to others. 

Ihave thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly assigned my 
reasons for volirg against the resolution of the 
gentleman from Virginia, The propositions which 
these reasons establish are all contained in the 
resolution I preposed as a substitute; which has 
been adopted by the House. Whilst agreeing in 
the result with those who maintain that thoce who 
hold the Governor’s commission should have the 
contested sea's, I conld net, consis'ently with my 
previously expressed opinions and conduct, go 
with them in their manner of ob aining it. 

I voted for the gentlemar from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Nayuer] taking his seat, because, from the 
terms of the law of Pennsylvania, the proclama- 
tion of the Governor, declasing who were mem- 
he’s of Congiess to represent that State, was to be 
issted within a certain number of days (twenty 
days, I think) afier the election. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania (at that time Governor Ritner) di', 
within the time preserided by law, issue his procla- 
mation, declaring Mr. Naytor a member of Con- 
gress. The subsequent proclamation of Governor 
Poiter, declaring Mr. Incrrsout elec'e!, was with- 
out the time prescribed by law, and was, therefoie, 
wholly unauthorized. In the New Jersey cass, 
now before us, we have the commission of the 
Governor. We have this commission impugned 
upon grounds of fact; and we have these facts de- 
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nied by those hold! g the commission. We can- 
not, now, sir, In this stage of our organ zttion, ov 
into an elaborate consideration of these facts; and 
nothing short of a fal and elaborate consi!srahion 
of them would be dispensing justice. The Ge- 
vernor’s commission is a ttle, to be set aside only 
upon the clearest proof of fraud in its ereahoen; 
but wien the alleged fraud is disputed and cenied, 
upon what principle of jastice, which has ever O:- 
tamed in jud cial or legislative bodes, can you 
stop short at the allegation of frand, and not alle 
the allegation to be di-provea? We have the alter- 
native, then, presented to us, of stopping at the 
commission, or of gcing, at this “ace of our 
organization, into the merits of the whole e¢ 


If we go into the merits of the whole cae, 
send for persons and parers, lear ‘¢ tmony, 
and hear arguments, will gentlemen tell me 
when the investigatun will end? T dovtt n 


the power of the Tle use to go into the inve 


but the argument ab inconvenient against such a 
course appears to be irresisttb'e. There are 
matters before the c antry, of grave importa 
besides the seats of these five gentienien trom N 


Jersey. We should admit, I think, those 
the Goevernor’s cemmistsion, in the organization ¢ 
the House; and, when the Heuse is tally o: 
nized, refer the whole matter to the comm 
privileges of elections. In the mean time, We sha 
have put anend to the angry and disgraceiul sireg- 
gle in which we are now engaged, and the busines 
of the people will go cn, 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus, as briefly as the 
subject wonld permit, stated my opinions on some 


\ } ‘ 
Who ave 


of the questions before you, and my reasons tor t 

course | have pursued and shall pursue. They 
throw me into co-operation with those to whom I 
have generally been oppose’; and they separate me 


from those with whem [have usualiy acted. ‘bh 
position is far from being agreeable; bul ut appea 
to me, after the most careful examination, to be | 
necessary consequence of those ¢ 
with which I began my political lie, and expee! | 
end it. Probably, very few who hear me—not 
one—-agrees with me in the opinions [ have ex- 
pressed. What then? Are we to be the tere 
reflectors of the opinions o! others, or surrender Gur 
piinciples because they are opposed? or, what 
baser stil, abandon them, in a spirit of mean ma- 


reat priner 


ligiity, because cur political opponcnts espouse 
them? I know, sir, that Lum buta man, and net 
above the influences of party asscciation; and 


amidst the fierce surges of pariy contention, L shall 
not be exempt from their spray. But, by deep re- 
tirement and careful se!f-examination, I trust I 
shall never be swept off into dark abyss of 
party sub-ervienc:; and through whatever seen 
of s rife and difficulty Lam destined to pass, IT shall 
not be unrewarded and without consolation uf | am 
able to preserve untainted, if not unsuspreted, my 
political integrity. 


the 











REMARKS OF MR. SHEPARD, 
Or Nortn Carona. 

In the House of Representatives, December 12, 1839 — 
On the resolution submted by Mr. Wisy, thet 
Messrs. Aycricc, Hatstep, Maxwe tt, Stear- 
ron, and York are netentitled to be sowrn as 
membe:s of the Hon e. 

Mr.SHE?ARD of North Carolina, observ! 
that this deba’e had tern extended fer two wee' 
and thouvh ke did nt believe that he cou'd th 
any light on asubject on whicl. the best ta ents h 
been employed in the course of the cebate, yet + 
the couse which he had th: ught it his du y to take 
had been sem-what diffe eat f om that exp eted by 
most g nt'ermen, he deemed it but us ice to birselt 
to make abriefe* plina' one f t. Whea we assem- 
bed here, said Mr. S. some weeks ag’, cer ain 
tl men fr m the Sae cf New Jersey appesred with 
certificates that they hai been elected as 
‘ert tives from that S'a e, similar to the one «hich 
I possess; and on re‘errihe to the laws of New 
Jersey, I found that the Governor of that Stete was 
au'horized to receive {rom the ju ‘ges ci the e'e:- 
tions the returns of all the wtes given, to 
court ‘hem up, and to give commissions te those 
persons who received a majority of the votes. Sir, 
said Mr. S. these gentlemen who claim to be ad- 
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New Jersey Question — I — Mr. Shipard. — 





seats here, have the certificates of 
the Governor, stating that they were duly elected; 
end ned to him they wre entiled to take 
their se t-, and to parucipate in the organization 
of tre House by the election of a Speaker. It 
seemed to him, then, said Mr. S. that he had no 
more right torefuse to associate with them as mem- 
bers of this House, and to impeach the validity 
of their cielentia's, than they had to refuse to 
associate Wib hin, and to imprach the vaiidity 
of his. The Governor of New Jersey is the 
offe r charged with makiog of the relurns o 
tin, ant though net appomted by the Federal Go- 
vernm-nt, his sat-ments of the retures are as 
binding #8 it he acted uader our aahority. ‘The 
¢ mmisions which he gave were in conformity 
with the us ge which had always prevailed in this 
country, and in the country from which our in- 
stitutions were derived; and in both countries the 
act of the returning officer was always cons'dered 
valid and binding antl proved by good and suffi- 
cient tesimony to be wreng or fraudu'ent. 
Th's wis the view which he took at the first, 
and which he took new. He would not go 
into an argument to slow the truth of this position, 
for it had beea already so ably argaed that he had tco 
muc respect for the House to consume their time 
with repeating arguments that had been soofien used. 
But some men contended that fraud had been 
commiited in giving these returns. Admit that this 
were the fact; yet it seemed to him that they had no 
right, according to parliamentary law and usage, to 
inquire into it at that time. The gentlemen whose 
seats were contested had as much right, as he be- 
lieved, to inquire whether fraud had been commit- 
ted with regard to his credentials, as he had to 
inquire with regard to theirs. Indeed fraud might 
be committed on all hands. The certificates of the 
Secretary . State of the State of New Jersey, con- 
testing the verily of these returns, might themse)ves 
be the serail ol fraud; and, therefore, in the preli- 
minary stage of theie proceedings, he thought they 
could not go into an examination of them. These 
reasous, and many others, which he would not 
trouble the Howse with reciting, induced him to 
give his votes in favor of the right of these 
¢ ntlemea to take their seats. He thought they 
were entitled to have ther names on the :o!!, 
and he therefore vored fur t-e first propositon of 
the geatleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisr ] which 
was het. Anovher resolution was offe:ed by the 
same ge.tiemcn, aflirmiag that they were entitled 
to fake ther se ts, and leaving tie question cf uiti- 


mitted to their 
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mate right to be decided by the House, aftr 
it was organized For this resolution he also 
voted. On Saturday last, the gentleman fiom 


V.rgmia introcuced his third res:luti-n on the 
subject; and on the motion t> lay it on the table, 
he voted in the effiimative; and he had sow ri en 
more for the purpose of explaining his vote 
on that cccasion, than to enter into an arzu- 
ment on the present question. When the motion 
to which he had referred was made, it seemed 
to him that they had already consumed too mach 
time on the various Guesticns conoccted with the 
subject, and that no good cou'd result from keep- 
ing itany longer before the House. He thought it 
was time to lay aside this vexed question, and pre- 
ceed at once to the organ'zvion of the House, and 
to the despate’ of the public business. There wes, 
therefore, no meonsistercy in the two vites he had 
thus given. He voted according to the dic’ates of his 
Lest judgment, en! subsequent reflection had ecn- 
viaced him thathe had acted coiree'ly. Ti seemed 
tu him that the question had been settled by the 
preliminary meeung, that these gentiemen should 
not take theirseats, and participate in the organiza- 
tion of the House, ‘and that ii would therefore be 
better to Lave the controversy to te decided ia 
the ordinary way by the Heuse, upon its merits, 
after the ccticnot the Cemmutce of E ections, 
Hig must this cecasion to say that he had 
voied for the two resclutions of the gentleman from 
Virginia, with the greatest reluctance. Ia whathe 
was about to say, he begged to be understocd as 
not wishing or intending to impeach the moiives of 
the gentlemen fiom New Jersey, who came here 
with the Governor’s certificates; nor did he wish to 
impeach the conduct of the Governor himself, But 
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he must say, that when he heard the evidence read 
at the Cierk’s table, impeaching the val:dity of these 
returns, in which it was conciusively shown that 
the gentiemen who contes’ed the seats had received 
a majority of the votes given at the elections— 
when he heard the evidence read that the 
cleiks of two counties, Millville and South Am- 
boy, had suppressed the vote given at these coun 
ties, and when he heard the evidence that the Go- 
vernor himself admitted both these important 
facts, and, regretting that the techricalities of law 
prevented him the returns to those 
who had received a majority of the votes, consvled 
himseif with the belief that the House would do 
justice to all pirties—when he had seen a prop. sil 
mace Jast summer in the public papers, by the gen- 
Ueman commissioned by the Governor, to throw 
up their commissions, and go again into a hew 
election, thus admitting a doubt of their own rights, 
he could not avoid eatertaining the suspicion that 
gross fraud had been practised. It seemed to him, 
Mr. S. said, that throughout the whole contest here, 
one party hed made use of the forms and techni- 
calives of law to cover up a mean and despicable 
fraud, while ihe other party had attempted to break 
down ali the forms of Jaw, in order to attain ab- 
siract justice; and being a law-loving and law-abid- 
ing man, he had voted to preserve the laws, 
though injustice might be the consequence. 
These things, Mr. S. said, were not uncem- 
mon in private life. A man often held possession 
of a tract of land to which he was not justly enti 
ied, and which the law wou!'d take trom him 
upon a Jegal investigation and trial ef his title; but 
the forms of law must be preserved, and the temant 
in possession must retain the land antilibe courts de- 
ede that another has a betier title to it. He would 
pass over other matters, (Mr. S. said,) and come 
down to the preceedirgs of ye:t.rday; aud he con- 
fessed he never was more surprised in his hile 
than he was when, shortly after the Speaker had 
takeu the chair, and after his administering the oath 
to the members of the House, he saw these five 
New Jersey gentlemen walk up to the table 
and ask to be sworn. He cil not, as he said 
before, mean to impeach their motives; they 
had aright to take their own course; but he 
thought that motives of delicacy, as well as 
of expediency, should have induced them to wait 
for the regular action of the House. Now, d.d not 
every mat see that the contest has, all along, been 
for the purpose of electing a Speaker, and that 
these gentieu.en aud their friéuds were contending 
for their right to participare in that election? Bat 
(said Mr. 8.) the right has been violated by deci- 
sions of the House again and acain, and it is too 
late to rectify it. The House has been organized, 
and the Speaker has been elected, without the par- 
ticipation of these gentlemen, and they can, ihere- 
fore, have no good reason for insisting on taking 
their seets without an investigation into their 
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right to hold them. You, sir, [addressing the 
EreakeER] have been elected as an impartial 
man; you and I voted to give these gentle- 


men their seats in the first instance, and you 
will doubtless deal justly and impartially in your 
appointment of a Committee of Elections. Then 
why not let this question of right be referred to 
that committee to be investigated on its mer.ts, in 
order that the House, with a fall knowledge of all 
the evidence connected with it, may decide on it 
camly, justly, and impartially. No injary or incon- 
venience would resalt to these gentlemen or their 
party by the delay. No great question would pro- 
bably come before the House, in which their votes 
might be necessary before the decision of the Honse 
on theirecase. He, fcr one, would agrve that all tre 
great questions which were expected to ccme 
before them, should be pestponed until that 
decision was made: yes, sir, said Mr. S. th 
geat financial question, on which I shall go 
with the Executive, end the fate of which 
will probably depend on the decision of these con- 
lested election cases, may be laid over until the 
House sha!! decide who shall take their seats as 
Kepresentatives from the Siate of New Jersey. 
He had merely risen, Mr. S. said, to explain the 
course he had taken. If any harm has been done 
by preventing these gentlemen from participating 
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in the election of a Speaker, it is too late noy 
apply the remedy. The act has been done, 
done forever, and let the country and poster, 
judge of its correctness. A great deal had t«.» 
said about the States Rights doctrincs that y 
involved in this question. Sir, said Mr. §, , 
question his as much to do with States Rigi 
as it has with the Egyptian hierog! lyphi 
No man wishes to disfranchise the Star 
of New Jersey. The only question is, w) 
Shall take their seats as members from th» 
State? There was no intention of deprivi g any 
one of his rights;*on the contrary, the sending tp) 
matter toa committece, and bringing it to a tho. 
rough investigation upon its meriis, was the sures 
way of doing jnstice to all. The argument had 
been used in the preliminary stage of t! ke pro 
ceedings, that the House, in an imperfect sta, 
and wi hout a Speaker, cou'd notenter into an ¢ x. 
amination ef the evidence connected wih hm sub. 
ject, nor try iton itsmerits. That difliculiy wes 
now removed. The House was now organized 
a Speaker was elected, and the members wer 
sworn. He hoped, therefore, there being no lon. 
ger any obstacle in the way, that the House wou!) 
take this course. 


Mr. THOMPSON of South Carolina here toc: 
the floor, and replied at length to Mr. Droy. 
GOOLE, Citing various precedents to show that the 
genil:men who presented themselves with the cer. 
tificates of the Governor of New Jersey, were en. 
titled to take their seats without farther question; 
and that the House had no right to go behind these 
re urns, or, at this stage of its proceedings, 16 go 
into an examination of the testimony contesting 
their vatidity. 


Mr. WISE obtained the floor and moved an av- 
journment. 


Mr. SHEPARD asked that the gentleman wou! 
withdraw the motion, so that he might have an 
opportunity of saying a few words in reply to the 
gentieman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WISE could not withdraw the motion un- 
less it was understood that he should have the flocr 
afterwards. 


Mr. ADAMS hoped the House would permit 
the gentleman from North Carolina to make an 
explanation. 


Mr. WISE then withdrew the motion 
journ, 


Mr. SEIEPARD then said that he had been a 
humble member of the House of Representatives 
for the last twe years, and in his courre on that 
floor he had endeavored ‘o be actuatcd by what he 
believed to be his duty to himself and the people 
he represented. He knew that, on various occe- 
stons, he had taken a course unpalatable to some 
gentlemen, and they had shown their disapprobation 
of that course by various circumstances and means. 
He would, however, now say to them, that he was 
not responsible to them, or to any body else, ex- 
cept the people who s nt him there, and the 
country at large; and he hoped that, in the dis. 
charge of his duty in that Honse, he was as {ar 
from fear as any other member on the floor. He 
would neither yield to flattery on the one side, nor 
to bullying on the other. When he rose a few 
moments ago, he did not rise to. make an apology 
for his vote—he owed no apology to any boy; 
but he rose to put himself right before his con- 
Sti uents and the country at large, because he knew 
that the party organs, which were spread 
throughout the cuuntry, were always disposed 
to hold up a public man tood.um. The peopie 
do not understand the rules of ordez in this House; 
and when gentlemen act differently from the views 
of partisans, it is easy for them tobe misrepresente:. 
And notwithstanding the remarks of the gentleman 
from Seuth Carolina, he felt satisfied with the pro- 
priety of his course, and he believed that every 
person, untrammelied by party prejedice, wou'd 
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justify his condact. He woud now bricily 
state what he had said. -He had said 
that when we first met in this House, he 


believed that these members from New Jerecy 
who had the Governor’s ceriificates were entitled to 
take their seats and participate in the elecuon of a 
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Cyealter; but he stated further, that he had strong 
-'vcion tat thoe men hadcom:h r- through 
, fraud. The geutieman from South Carona 
pimselt had strong — suspicioa that they came 
here through a fraud, if he had not misa: der- 
<tood him on another occasion. He thoughtin the 
first place that they had the right to participate in 
the election ofa Speaker. They however were 
deprived of that right by the House, and they did 
not vote for a Speaker. Then, so far as the prin- 
ciple was concerned, it was violated by prohibiting 
them from voting in the election of a Speaker; 
and if they had at any time a right to participate 
in the organization of the House, that right had 
heen trampled upon, and it was gone forever. 
Then, after all ths was done, was it not 
the proper course, as a Speaker had been 
elected who would immediately appoint commit- 
tees, to let the whole matter be brought ap be- 
fore a committee, and be examined, and properly 
decided? Last week, the argument was, that we 
must give faith and effect to the certificate, because 
the House was not organized, because there was 
no Speaker, no committee to ‘examine, and collate 
facts. Now, sir, the case is different. You have 
been elected by the gentleman and his friends, be- 
cause of your justce and impartiality. You can 
inmediately appoint a committee, that will inves- 
tigate the whole matter—that will bring to light the 
dark parts of this transaction, and do equal and 
full justige to all. Let the House take up the sub- 
ject, and decide upon the whole question of 
right, now that these men have been deprived of 
tating seats in the first instance. Was there 
any inconsistency in his wishing to pursue this 
course? Would the gentleman from South Carolina 
desire to give men seats here who, upon examina- 
tion, in a few days, it might be found, were not en- 
utled to them? This was his position, and these 
were his views, expressed with all due respect to 
the great legal talents of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 


Sir, said Mr. S. the gentleman from South 
Carolina, in the conclusion of his remarks, 
had said that his relations with me _ were 
not such as would permit him to speak of me 
as he would of his honorable colleague. Al- 
though, sir, 1 do not fear that gentleman’s lance, 
in any contest, | know that he is possessed of ta- 
lents far superior to mine Tre gentleman seemed 
to kacw that he is much my superior in age, in 
learning, and in eloquence, but why did he nit 
think of this before he commenced his attack? 
Why did he not attack his friend from South 
Carolina, who had voted with me on all 
these questions? ‘That would have been 
more consistent with the gentleman’s vaunted 
chivalry, which he is eternally talking about. 
[Laughter.] But the gentleman further says, that 
I had held that these men had a constitutional right 
to participate in the organization of the House, 
and contends that because they one had a consti- 
tutional right, I act inconsistently in not sup- 
porting their admission to seais at the present mo- 
men’. Ina this matter, the gentleman himself is in 
no enviable position. The gentleman came into 
this House a Nullifier, opposed to a National 
Bank and a high tariff; still we find him always 
acting with that very party which goes fora Na- 
tional Bank, for ahigh tariff,and for all those 
measures which he has deelared to be most odious 
tohim. If it is inconsistent in me to pursue the 
course I have, is it not doubly inconsistent in the 
gentleman to pursue the course which he pursues? 
I { am inconsistent, he is still more so; and 
how cen he justify himself to his constitu- 
ets? How is it that he is stiuggling to get 
that party in power which woul! adopt all those 
Fedsral measures which he himself pretends to be 
absolutely «pposed tu? 

In pursuing the course which I desire to pursue, 
Ido notsee that any harm can be done to any 
party, for I will be willing to postpone all the great 
qu stions which this House has to act upon, until 
the matter of this New Jersey election is finally de- 
cided upon, which can be done in a short time, as 
the House can proceed to it at once, and act upon 
it in a legal and constitutional manner, 
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The following resolution, ofered by Mr. Pick- 
ENs, being ander consideration, viz: 
“Resolved, That the commiitee to be ra‘sed on 


» the New Jersey election be confiaed to the question 


who is entitled to ‘ihe returns’ of election for the 
Twenty-sixth Congress.” 

Mr. HOLMES of South Carolina rose and ad- 
dressed the House as follows: 

I know not, Mr. Chairman, how you or other 
gentiemen upon this tloor may feel, but I do con- 
fess, for my own part, that when | consider how 
many days have elapsed since we assembled in 
this Hall; how ineffectual have been our move- 
ments, save, like the fingers of that clock, te mark 
out the progress of time; how, ina crisis and ata 
p rod when the eyes of a whole nation and the 
hands of a sufleriag people are imploringly turned 
towards us, we have been vacillating iostead of 
acting,debating instead of organizing, running agreat 
cucle and reimaizing still at rest--[ feel that I 
could bow down my head in shame, and, returning 
to my constituents, ask of them forgiveness. 

This question has been misstated throughout the 
who'e of thisdebate. It is thus propounded: “Are 
notthe gentlemen from New Jersey who have the 
Governor’s ceitificate members of Congress, and 
are they not entitled to their seats by prima facie 
evidence?” This, however, is not the question; 
for no one doubts that the Governoi’s certificate, 
under the laws of New Jersey, was the only evi- 
dence in the first instance. The true question is: 
Shall this House, with the election returns and the 
Governor’s certificate both before them, go into an 
examination of their distinct evidences of title, and 
decide upon their merit? Ll contend not ouly that 
you may, bat that you ought to investigate this 
whole matter; that you are required so to do by 
the fifth section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, which requires you to judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of the inembers. 

My first proposition is, that this Hlouse has the 
materials before it; that here are the parties liti- 
gint,and that we are bound to decide; that the 
evidence before us consists of the appointment by 
the voters, in the shap2 of election returns, and 
a'so of the certificate of the Governor, professing 
to be based upon those returns; that the appoint. 
ment, and not the commission, creates the member; 
and t:at, il the appointment was ev.denced by any 
public act other than the commission, such act will 
give therght to the commission, or enable the 
parties to perform their duties without it, Pro- 
perly to tesi these propositions, we should cons‘der 
who we are—how constituted—the mode of pro- 
ceeding heretofore adopted—and then take our de- 


|| parture wiih the lights which experience throws 


upon the pathway before us. Let me say that we 
commenced in error, and that in error we pro- 
gressed, until we organized this House by the se- 
lection of a chairman from amongst ourselves. It 
is essential that every member should beconvinced 
of the error; for upon the proper organization of 
the House mus! depend the legality of its pro- 
ceedings. 

Our first error was the attempt to invest te 
Clerk of the House with the attribu'es of Speaker 
or Chairman; and in the perseverance of this 
course for four days we uselessly consumed that 
exactamount oftme. Gentlemen en the other 
side were confirmed in the continuance of this er- 
ror by the very ingenious speech of the member 
from New York, [Vr. Barnare.] whose effort, al- 
though his first upon this floor, L trust will not be 
his last, as it evinced much acumen, clearness in 
stating his premises, and logical skill in the deduac- 
tions. That member contended that, inasmuch as 
the Clerk was elected by the last House of Repre- 
sentatives, an‘ that House had terminated its exist- 
ence on the 3d of March last; whilst it was admit- 
ted, both by the rules of the common law, generally 
applicable to officers, and the particular rule re- 
garding this functionary, that he did not cease to 
exist when the life of the parent that gave him birth 
had expired; therefore he (the Clerk) had a se- 
parate and independent existence; was an 
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officer of the Government, sworn to the pet 
formance of his duty, and recognised as oecuy 

his proper place here, and, in the absence cf 
Speaker, invested with enlarged powers until the 
election of a Speaker. That, consequently, un ter 
him we might progress to a proper organ zition, 
the Clerk putting questions to the Hous* on any 
matier which it was competent to entertain. Now, 
to all this 1 answer that, although the Clerk did not 
cease to be Clerk when the last Congress expired, 
yet the fact of his living over invested him 
new function, and that the deduction from che pre- 
mises ina complete “non sequitur ;” hs being sworn, 
or his remaining Clerk curing the recess, could 
give him no new litle, invest him wih n> 


a“ 


with ao 


Wivi- 

t 
leges beyond those originally ae juired by his clee- 
tion as Clerk. He was, when first appointe!, and 
is now, only an instrumentof the H use, and is po 


part of the House itself; his existence is the result 
of the action of the House—a mere consequence — 
and therefore cannot be a portion of the thing crea- 
ting him. ‘The Clerk is no more a constituent por- 
tion than the pen with which | write is a part ot 
my body. He surely had functions to exere 
when the members of Congr. ss first assembled; but 
they were exac'ly those of the crier of a cour; h 
daty was to call upoa the parties to assemble, w! 
were essential to form er constitate the House, and, 
when this was accomplished, he was functus officio 
ant his successor was to be appointed. The er or 
in which the House suffered itself to fall was this: 
that it proceeded to discuss the right of the New 
Jersey members without any persen being in the 
Chair competent to put questions, or to decile up- 
onthe mode of proceeding according to parlia- 
mentary rules. This error, after many days—ani! 
after many ineffectual efforts to proceed with the 
work of organization—was admitted, and another 
and proper mode was suggested: “that of 
organ zing by the appointment of one from 
amongst ourselves to preside over the del bera- 
tions of the body * Weare now generally ad- 
mitted to be properly organized. This orzainization, 
however, is said, by the honorable member from 
Vermont. [Mr. Stape,] to result, not from any 
law, but from necessity, in consequence of the 
Clerk’s refusing to put questions. The gentlemen 
is wrong. The Cierk had no right to put a ques- 
tion; and the House is now organized upon | 
only legitimate basis it could have been. The 
question then recurs, is that organization perfec:? 
Mor, if it be merely inchoate, as gentiemen contend, 
then iis ac's are of no validity. Bat if it be perf et, 
itean forthwith proceed to pass upon the whole 
case, examine the returns and qualifications, and 
dec de upon the claims of the parties contending 
before us for seats upon this floor. My proposition 
is, that the organization is perfect, and [ sus‘ain it 
thus: The body is constituted according to the law 
of its creation, and that law is to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States, whch provides 
that ‘‘the House of Representatives shall bs: com- 
posed of members chosen by the people of the :e- 
veral States.” The law of organiz«tii n of the Se- 
nate is distinct. It is composed of two Senators 
from each State, and the Vic2 President of the 
United States. Its organization, or composition, 
requires something more than its own members 
The organization of the House of Representatives is 
complete, when made up of its own members. 
What follows?) Why, clearly this: that the “d/s- 
jecta membra” being brovght tegether, and united 
under a head, the body is comp!ete--complete for 
all the purposes of proper organization—capabie ot 
examining into the several parts of which it is com- 
posed—of comparing the relation ard fitness of the 
joints, and of compacting them into the best form, 
for Jong and protracted exerci:e. When thus 
properly adjusted, the whole body will be pre- 
pared to ran the career set before ii—to lrgisla‘e, to 
appoint, to adjudicate. I admit tha’, in its present 
condition, it cannot perform a judicial tunction. The 
gentleman from New York seems struck with the 
frankness of this admission. Bat let me te!! the gen- 
tleman it involves no inconsistency, because we are 
not called upon, in dee-ding upon the claims ef the 
gentlemen from New Jersey, to exercise any judi- 
cial function. Let us inquire what is meant by 
judicial function, and the exercise thereof? 1 de- 
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fine it to be the action of one body upon another dis- 
tinct body, according to so ne 'aw or rule of acti n. 
Now what is it we are called upon todo? Not 
ceriainly to act upon another dstinet body; ne.ther 
is there any preseribe 1 mode of action by which 
we shall dete: mine upon the premises. We are 
ciled upon to do this and no more: by an inspec- 
iion of the muniments of title, to determine in the 
first degree who shall compose the House, with a 
v ew to the action and per,ormances of that House. 
Tuis cae may b: ikene lio a contest betwee i tw» 
mili ia companies for rank in line. The acju'‘ant, 
in fo m ag the regiment, is bound to decide betweea 
the conten liag partes; bat will any one preten! 
that his decision upoa the commissions sudmitted 
io him by the officers claimng ravk creates jadi- 
cialaction? Itismeey a previcus arrangement 
fo the several limbs, essential to the just action of 
the corps; a harmonious adjustment of the parts 
to the comp'eiion of a sysiem whose operations 
are to be fuily developed when properly completed. 
It is thus apparent that no julicial 2c ion is in- 
tended. Wihea the H use is formed, by the elec- 
tion of a Speaher, its jadicial function will be 
brought into exercise; it will thea be caled to Ce- 
termine ia the last resori; it will send for persons 
and papers, swear i's wilnesses, or examine upon 
interroga'ion. A‘ p esent it is only called upoa to 
protect itself, to guaid is own in‘egr.ty, to prevent 
the abuse which might ercep in under color of 
lit'e, to prevent the letter of a law from de- 
straying its spirit, by interposng between the 
ex'stence of a fact and the evidence of that 
fact. We ere not now, for the first time, to 
learn the awful fact that it is the letter of the law 
which feeqhently kills, whilst tie spirit mak:s us 
free. Who does not know tat the rights of a 
peop'e have been destroyed more by the forms of 
the law than by the swordof the coaqueror? And 
does it require a prophet to tell us—sbould the doc- 
trine be recognised that a certificate of election is 
to give atitie to a seat in Congress, superior to the 
election re'urns upon which it professes to be 
based, superior to the vo'es of the electors, who 
are the appointing power—that, in umes of party 
excitement, cert.ficaies will be manufactured con- 
trary to the return, and agains’ the express will of 
the sovereign, Which speaks through its majori- 
ties? Let us, then, not by a disregard of certfi- 
cates—not by a resort to suppression of technica- 
lities—not by a disregard to the certificate of a 
Governor of the broad seal of a Siate; but, by 
virtue of and in obedieace unto that law, which 
New Jersey herself, asa sovereign State, enacted, 
and by which she claims to be represented, and to 
which she has etfixed her broad seal, (the Constita- 
tion of the United States,) proceed, as commanded, 
to judge between the qualifications, elections, and 
returns of the members claiming to be Represent- 
atives of a co-ordinate State. Let us perform the 
task assigned us in spirit and in trath. All sove- 
reignty epjuins it upon us—the sovereignty of the 
States as as expressed in the sacred instrament of 
our Coulederauon—the sovereignty of the people 
of New Jersey, as demanding justice at our hands 
egainst ucurpation of its Execulive—the sove- 
reignty of justice, whose reign is coeval with time, 
and whose decrees are as ciernal as the Rock of 
Ages. I{ we hesitate to proceed, ve violate ail 
these injunctions of duty; if we advauce with spirit 
io the wo.k set before us, we soon put the Go- 
vernment in motion, and perfect the great objects 
we were sent to execute. Whathinders us? Forms 
and technicalitues, say the geutlemen opposed 
to the Administrauon We have tie cert ficate, 
and we ase entitled. 1 deny thatany forms are 
in the way;and | am prepared to show that, in the 
present state of the case, your certificate confers no 
title superior or equal to the returns themselves. I 
fursher contend that the returns are before us, and 
that the partes coatending are as mech within our 
juridicucn as they will ever be. Now, whom 
hive we before us? Messrs, Aycrica & Co. on 
the one piri—on the other, Messrs. Dickerson & 
Co. The first set claiming by virtue of the Go- 
vernoi’s certificate, which professes to be an exem- 
plitication of the returns—the second set claiming 
by virtue of those very returns as recorded jn the 
office of the Secretary of Sale of New Jersey; 
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| which S-cretary was the clerk of the very Council 
| who assisted the Governor in verifying the returns 
and advising upon the certificate. Here, then, are 
| before us two sets of paper titles, and bere we are 
brought to the point of action. Let it be remem 
bered that I concede, in the first place, priority of 
the Governor’s certificate on the returns. That 
| priority was granted, and it has served i's purpose. 
Itcoaferced upon the gentlemen the privileges, and 
snrreunded them with the immunities of member- 
| Ship from the time they lett the borders of their 
| Own State until this House was o:ganized to act 
npon the qualifiations and returns. ‘This House is 
now so organ zed, those qualifiations and returns 
are before it, and we are now called upon to de- 
c.de. 

Yelding as much authority to the sign-manual 
of the Governor—paying as much respect to the 
broad seal of a State as gentlemen claim for it—let 
us now proceed to decide upon the docum: nis b-- 
foreus. The documents are in number only two; 
they can easily be compared, and their relative 
weri's adjudicated. What do these documents 
purport to be? = Ist, a Governor’s certificate; 2d, an 
election return. The first paper gives the seats 10 
the first class of claimants. The second psper, if 
true, and properly before us, will give the seats to 
the second class of claimants. The questicn arises, 
have “you a right to decide upen the election re- 
turns, and upon the G.vernor’s certificate? No 
member denies it, provided they both be properly 
before us, and the time contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, in the fifth section of the first article, be 
arrived. It is then incumbent upon me to show 
that these two conditions precedent have been 
complied with—the time arrived, and the papers 
properly before you. The papers are, in fact, be- 
fore us. But how did they get before us? I an- 
s ver, in the only mode they could properly come 
befure us—brought by the gentlemen who contest 
the right to seats as conferred by the Governor’s 
certificate. The Constitution called upon you to 
decide between the parties. Is it not the duty of 
the party contesting a title to produce into court 
the muniments upon which he contests and sets up 
his claim? If you are to jndge, you must have 
the materials fur judgment. Upon what are you 
to judge? ~The Consti.ntion says the qualifications, 
elections, and returns. Js it not then the daty of 
the parties evoking jastice to produce their quatifi- 
cations and ieturns? It appears that they have 
done so. Why, then, are the -papers not properly 
before you, as contended by the Opposition? Is 
there any prescribed mode of bringing them up? 
If so, let gentlemen show it. And if there be not, 
then they must show that in the nature of the 
case there is some defect—the cnus is upon them. 
The fact of the papers being here, and admi ted by 
the gentlemen from New Jersey to be genuine, 
throws the weight of disproving the legal! admissi- 
bility upon the other side. Now, if you have not 
these papers lega!ly before you, the illegality must 
arise either from the law of Parliament, or the 
Constitation, or the law of Congress. Let gentle- 
men point us to these laws; and when they do, I 
will confess the papers are not properly before us; 
until then, as there is nothiog in the papers them- 
selves which excludes them, I shall in-ist that they 
are properly before us. Will it be pretended 
that the mere sending a mandate to bring upa pa- 
per imparts to that paper, when thus bronght up, 
a legal significance which it had not before? And 
if the mode of bringing up the paper dees not afiect 
its admissibility, is not the only question to be de- 
termined that of jurisdiction ever the paper when 
before the cour? But the Constitution specifies 
the very peper before us. It is, therefore, within 
our jurisdiction, and we must decide. 

Gentlemen should remember, when talking 
about sovereign power, that this House likewise 
has a supreme power over this whole subject, and 
can be circumseribed in the mode of exercisiog that 
power by no laws but her own. In the absence of 
any such laws regulating the mode of bringing the 
papers, her jurisciction attaches to the papers the 
very moment they are produced and read; other- 
wise, it would be gui ty of the absurdity of issuing 
process to enforce the production of testimeny al- 
ready in its possession, The papers, then, being 
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before us, and no law prescribing the mode of Prte 

duction, they are legally before us, and we cay 

judge of the contents. The gentieman from N.y 

York [Mr. Barnarp] says we cannot piorred 

jadgment until we are first sworn; bul We canny 

be sworn until we have a Speaker, and therefor 

we cannot, at this stage of the matter, proceed \) 

judgment. The whole of this argument of th 

ho: orable gentleman was based upon the presump. 

tion that we were about to perform a judicial act, 

I have alrealy shown that we are not called Upon 

to perform a judicial act, and therefore it is nct p>. 

quisite forus to be sworn Thus, the f undatiog 

of the argument being removed, the argument fal!s 

with it. Gentlemen will not pretend that an oath 
is es: ential to our organizing the House, and the 
Constitution recognises us as a House before the 
Speaker adminisiers the oath, for it says the House 
shall elect a Speaker. But the Constitet on does 
say that the House may decide this quesiicn, and 
it fixes no precise time for itto decide. There. 
fore, it follows that, assoon as we become q 
House, we may decide. Now, we are a H ve 
at this moment; our members are assembled, ov; 
Chairman presides, rules of the Congress are 
adcp'ed for our government, ovr acts are recvided 
on the journal, and our compensation, no dun’) 

will be demanded. This, then, is the proper tims 
for decision, Parties and papers are before yon, 
ard the States whose Representatives you are d - 
mand of yeu to decide. Gentlemen, however, say 

k tus send for person and papers, and decide finally 
on this great matter. Do gentlemen seriously jn- 
tend to suspend the action of Government uit] 
this centroversy is finally seitied? Do they not 
know that if this whole matter be referred toa 
committee, it will eecupy that committee for 
weeks and mocth:?) Why, sir, in the present sta‘e 
of parties, that committee will sit de die in dier, 
and the rest of us mightas well rturn to ou, 

homes, or travel thicugh the States. No, sir, ‘et 
us dec de upon the evidence before us, not finally, 
but upon the admission cr exe!usion of the mem 
bers in the firstinstance. We have the right, and 
itis our duty. I have shown you that there is 
n thing in the nature of the work we are abcu! tp 
perform which requires of us an oath—nothing in 
the l.w of our being which enjoins it; that now is 
the time, and the appropriate tme. Itis due to 
Cur corstitvents, it is due to the dignity of this 
body, it isdneto the nation, You are toond t) 
eximne these returns. What are these election 
return:? Trey ave records in the office of the Se- 
cre ary of State of New Jersey. They are evi- 
dence of a higier nature than the mere cert fice'c 
of thes? returns given by the Governor. The di- 
ference is that between an exemplification of a re- 
cord ard the record itself, Will any gentleman 
tell me, if an exemplification of a record, with the 
seal of the Governor certifying its correctnes, 
was produced in a court, and, when there, the record 
itself was afierwards produced, and upen e*mper- 
ing them they were fourd to differ, that the re- 
ecrd would not prevail over the ceritificat ? 
And if it would in a court of justice, is there 
any reascn why it should not prevail in this 
House? Is there any difference between the 
cases? And, if there be none, do we not fuifil 
allthe requisitions of sovereignty, of the Con- 
stitution, of justice, when we accord to the re- 
cord a superior validity to the ceriificate cf that re- 
ecr’? Let gentlemen mest this argument in the 
sprtot candor, enxious to do right, and fearing 
to do wrong; let principles, and nct temporary ex- 
pedients, prevail. The expediency of the day passis 
with the sun which sinks.to rest, but principles are 
eternal, and in their beautiful operation upon the 
systems of Governments shine more and more as 
time rolis on. And now, may I be permitted to 
make an appeal to this House? Who are we? 
Delegates assembled from every part of this great 
nation. Delegatedfor what? To decide first upon 
our organization, but not to remain for weeks de- 
ciding to arganize for action; to pat forth that 
energy with which we are invested; to extend that 
relief which is imperiously demanded. At whattime 
and in what crisis are we called apon to adminis- 
ter the Government of this great Republic, this vast 
empire, extending over so many lands, embracing so 
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le, and circumscribing so many and con- 
ay vipierests? At a time and under circum- 
stances Which demand all our resources to be 
prought into action, all our wisdom to be put in re- 
quisition, al! our firmuess to te displayed, and all 
our virtues to be exercised. The cities are dis- 
iressed; the country habitations are no longer the 
residence of tranquillity; commerce is paralyzed; 
credit it is ruined; and your finances are disor- 
dered. Around you and within you there is dan- 
ger, distress, bankruptcy; in your land there is 
war; on your borders there are rumors of war. In 
the East there are portentous signs; the line is but 
barely marked across which the border hordes are 
ready to mingle in conflct. One error, one false 
step, a breath, a stir, may precipitate this country 
jnto the dark gulf beneath. In the South, those 
citizens who are peculiarly under you care—the 
inhabitants of your territory—are at this mo- 
ment writhing beneath the merciless inflic- 
tions of savage barbarity, and loudly crying 
unto you to extend your arms and _ rescue 
them from death. In the West—the far West is 
not free from apprehension. You have driven the In- 
dan tribes from the valley of the Mississippi to 
the base of the Rocky mountains. But did you 
first infuse into their bosoms the charity of the 
Gospel—good will towards men? Did you send 
them forth with hearts attuned to the melody of 
the angles’ song, “ Peace on earth?” Oh no! You 
acquired their lands by treaties which they never 
signed; by seals which they never made. You 
drove them from the homes of their fathers, from 
the graves of their warriors; and think you that 
ruffering humanity will not vindicate its rights ? 
Think you that that vengeance which is the In- 
dian’s virtue will not rouse up the several tribes, 
and bid them send forth the battle cry of their na- 
tion over thé:vast prairies and rock dells of the re- 
motest States? The sigus are much to be mistaken 
if they are not already concerting the scheme of a 
general and connected, a leagued and covenanted 
opposition to you and your institutions. They 
have learnt their strength in alliance; they are 
merging the hatred of each tribe in one uncompro- 
mising hos‘ility to the whites; aud unless you pre- 
pare quickly—unless you inake appropriations to 
sustain the system you have formed for their go- 
vernment, the f.uitful, the glorious West may be- 
come the field of slaughter tor your citizens, and 
the encamped plains of a barbarous and triumphant 
foe. With such numerous, such accumulating, 
such fearful difficulties surrounding us, shall we 
stand lingering here, mock ng the l.opes of an ex- 
pecting, a confiding people? In the name of hu- 
manity, in the name of justice, in the name of that 
God who wheels his throne upon the rolling 
spheres as He passes over the nations to call thein 
to account, and their rulers to judgment, I iavoke 
you to press forward to the decision of this case, 
tothe assertion of your prerogatives, to the orga- 
nization ef your body, to the doing of the people’s 
work, to the advancement of righteousness and the 
glory of the nation. 
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REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 


REPORT FROM THESECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
ON THE FINANCES. 
Treasury DeparTMENT, 
Decemter 3, 1839. 
The undersigned respectfuliy submits to Con- 
gress the following report on the finances, in obe 
dience to the “Act supplementary to the act to 
t ablish the Treasury De partment.” 
it is gratifying to be able to state, notwithstand- 
ing the embarrassments of the present year, that 
he revenues of the General Government have been 
increased, the expend tures dimivished, and most 
et the Treasary notes redeemed. 
Revenue and means for 1839, exclusive of trusts and 
the Post Office. 
The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 
1839, which could. be considezed available for 
geceral purposes, was - - $2 466,961 95 





The receipts from customs, the first three qua: ters, 
as appearing on the Reg ster’s books, are 
$18,328,393 50 


2 


ee 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 








Tais includes about two millions 
and three-fouit's collected last 
year in Tre’sury notes, but not 
carried on his books tll 1839. 
From this cause the ac’val receipts 
in this year will, to that exteut, ap- 

eat larger than they ought 
Seesiate from lands the fi'st three 
quarters, includirg also some 
co'lec ed last year in Treasury 
notes - ° - - 
Miscellaneous reccipts  - - 
Estimated receip's for the fouitn 
quarter frem all those sources - 
Receips on some of the debts 
against banks not available on 

Ist January, 1839, bat since 

aid - - : - 
From the third issue of Treasury 
notes under the act cf March 2, 
1839 - : : - 


5,700,000 00 


1,322,686 ¢0 


3,857,276 


we 


- $37,217,812 75 


21 





Aggregate means - 


Expenditures for 1839, exclusive of the Post Office and 


trusts. 

Civil, foreign, and m'sce!laneous, 

for the first three quarters - $3,649,508 23 
Military, for the first three quar- 

ters - ~ - - 10791,799 21 
Naval, for the first three quarters 4,713,701 57 
Estimate for all, during the fourth 

quarter - - - 5,600,000 00 
Funded debt for year - - 14,658 98 








24,769,667 99 
Refemption of Treasury notes in 
the first three quarters, interest 
as well as pr.ncipal - - 
This includes two millions and 
three-fourths paid in for dut'es and 
lands last year, but not carr.ed on 
the Regsters books till 1839. 
From ths cause the expenditures 
on that account will appear larger 
by that amount than they actually 
hive been with n those quarters 
Estimate! amount of notes re- 
deemed in the fourth quarter - 


9,891,759 83 


1,000,000 00 








Acgregate payments - 
Leaving an available balance of 
money in the Treasury on the 
3ist of December, 1839, of - 


35,661,427 82 


1,556,384 93 








$37 217,812 75 


The funds computed to be not available, nor 
appicable to public purposes, at the commence- 
ment and at the close of the present year, can be 
seen in the table before mentioned. 


Public debt and Treasury notes. 


The condition of the small remains of the 
fun‘ted debt has not materially altered since the 
last annual report. A statement of it, with the 
several payments made withn the year, is here- 
with exhibited. 

Thovgh incommoded by repeated pressures in 
the money market and suspen-ions of specie pay- 
ment by the banks, within the last three years, the 
interest and all the principal due on that debt, as well 
as on Treasury notes, have been punctually paid 
in spec e whenever des'red. 


Not more than one fourth of a m llion of the | 
first and second em'ss‘ons, and two miilons and a | 


half of the th rd. wi!l probably remain outstanding 
at the c'ose of the year. 
have teen for some months redeemable, but the 
last one does not begin to te tll March, 1840, ex- 
cept es previously offered in payment of public dues 
The aggregate of two millions and three-fourths of 
prncipal is there ‘ore all that :t is computed w Il be 
vnpaid of nearly twenty mill ons, wh'ch were issue 
since October, 1837, in consequence of indulgences 
granted to the merchants on their bonds, and the 
banks on their deposite debts. At none time bas 
the amount of notes outstanding becn allowed to 
exceed ten millions, and the present very reduced 


5.417,286 31 | 
125,208 78 


The former emissions | 
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aggregate, unredeemed, is less than the sums st\!! 
owing from the banks that suspended specie pay 


| ments in 1837, and from the Pennsylvania Bank of 


the United States cn its bond due in September 
next;and might with ease have been paid during 


the present year, had the money been received on 
those claims, 


Exports and Imports within the commercial year 1839. 

The exports during the year ending September 
30, 1839, are computed to have been $118,359,904 
This is $9,872,388 more than those iv the year 1828 

of the whole exports only S17. 408.000 were of 
foreign origin, and of the excess in exports-ovet 
1838, only about five millions were doprestic pri 
duce. ‘ 

The imports during the same year were about 
$'57 609 560, being the very large excess of 
$43,892,356 over those during the previous year 
This may be a solution of a portion of the pressure 
in the money market. The difference between the 
imports and exports, being $39,250,556 in favor of 
the former, is larger than in any year, except three, 
since 1789, and is much larger than any d ftlerenc 
in the valuation of the same articles with the pre- 
fits in the foreign trade added. It must, therefor 
except so far as reduced by an unusual quantily of 
goods consigned here from abread, and yet in store 
unsold, be a very decisive evidence of ay incressed 
indebtedness by this ¢ountry to other nations. Ard 
except so far as this new indebtedness may consist 
of stocks sold and the proceeds returned here in 
merchandise, it must furnish another proof of one 
immediate cause of the present pecuniary pressur 

The history of our commerce during the twenty 
years from 1818 to 1838, presents a singula: 
change in the last half of that period, which tends 
strongly to illustrate the correctness of these sus 
gestions. During the first halfcf it the excess of 
imports Over exports was only about seventy-five 
millions of doliars, or in the proportion of near se- 
ven millions and a half annually on anu average. 

But daring the last ten years of it the exe: 
near two hundred and twelve millions, or ove 
twenty millions annually; and thas mere than tw 
hundred and fifty per cent. greater than it had ber: 
Supposing that the seven and a half miilons we 
composed principally of the fair profits and dilk 
rence in valuation, the excess over that rate in the 
last ten years must constitute a deb’, eituer me 
cantile, State, or corporate. It equals near one 
hundred ard thirty-seven millions before 18°) 
The debt thus computed to have been created! 
abroad, by stocks and otherwise, within that pe- 
riod, will, with the amount ef previous indebted- 
ness, form an aggregate quite as large as has been 
estimated by many from other data. 

Further particulars, possessing a general inicrest 
aud relating to this subject during the last six 
years, are exhibited in the statement annexed. 
Additional information of some impertance co 
cerning cur exports and imports, from the com- 
mencement of the Government to 1838, inc'usive, 
has been prepared, and is subjoined in other tables. 
These tables are intended to be in a form cc nve- 
nient for a reference, and are calculated, by easy 
as well as extensive comparisons, to threw new 
light on several subjects of commerce and over 
branches of industry connected with the finances. 
They exhibit not only the whole exports and i:mpor's 
in each year, but the consumption of the Jatier, and 
the changes in the whole aggregate value of cech 
principal article, whether exported or impor ed, and 
the progress of our foreign trade to and from each 
State separately, as far back as is practicable, and 
to and from each country of much commercial 
importance abroad. A few of the most strihing 
results are condensed in a note. 

Estimate of the Receipts and Expenditures for 1540. 

For reasons hereafter to be explaired, the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, the ensuing year, caunot 
be estimated so high as in 1839. 

From the best information pessessed by this de- 
partment, it is computed that the ageregaie of 
them, available for public purposes, will not ex- 
ceed $18,600,000, viz: from 
Customs - ° : - $15,000,000 
Lands ° ° - - 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous - - - 100,000 
Add to these the balanee available 
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and applicable to other purposes, 
which it is supposed will be in the 
Treasury on the first of January, 
1840 . . ° 


1,556,385 
The efficient means in that year will 
then amount, in the aggregate, to 20,156,385 
If Congress should make appropria- 
tions to the extent desired by the 
different depariments, the expendi- 
tures for 840, independent of the 
redemption of Treasury notes, are 
estimated at - - - 
Including all the Treasury notes to be 
redeemed, the aggregate expenditure 
would be about’ - . - 
This would leave a deficit in the 
Treasury at the close of the year, 
amounung to - - - 
But there will be due from the United 
States Bank, in September next, on 
its fourth bond, about . - 2,526,576 
The principal now due on the Trea- 
surer’s deposites in other banks, 
which suspended specie payments 





20,000,000 


22,750,000 


ul 


| demption of Treasury notes. 


2,593,615 | 


in 1337, is - - - - 41,149,904 
Should all these claims be collected 

in 1840, they would prevent a defi- 

ciency, and leave an available ba- 

Jance in the Treasury of nearly - 1,082,865 


It is not, however, considered prudent to rely 
exclusively on the collection of these debts. 
One moce, then, of obviating any difficulty 


from that circumstance, will be to reduce the ag- | 


gregate of new appropriations, by postponing some 
and le-sening others, so that the means probably 
available will be suflicient to meet all calls upon 


the Treasury, and leave in it an average balance of | 


about two millions. 

It is believed, for reasons enumerated hereafter, 
that such a reduction is possible without essential 
injury to any useful object, and that this balaace is 
the smallest, which is adequate to secure prompti- 
tnde and good faith in public payments, so heavy 
in amount as ours, so unexpected at times in the 
demands for them, and so dispersed over a wide 
territory. If the appropriations are not thus re- 
cueed, it willbe wise to provide seasonably in 
some other way for the amounts of the contingent 
deficiency, and of such a balance. 

According to the opinions of the different de- 
paitments, as tothe sums of money proper for 


each, and which constitute the basis of the esti- | 
mates submited to Congress, the new appropria- | 


tions required for the next year will equal the 
sum ol - = - 


-_—_ 





Viz: 
Civil foreign intereourse and 
micellaneous $4981,344 19 
Military services, 
pensions, &c. 
Naval service, 


8,213,610 74 
5,085,645 62 


3esides these, the permanent appropriations, 
which, by existing laws and the modification 
of them recommended, first become chargeable on 
the Treasury in 1840, amount to $1,586,000. 
They are,in the War Department, $1,236,000; 
in the Navy, $340,000; and public debt, $10,000. 
The principal on Treasury notes falling due will 
be about $2,750,000 mere. The appropriations 
already made and chargeable, which will remain 
uncalled for at the end of the present year, are esti- 
mated, by the differeut departments, at the further 
sam of &11,827,371, though that is considered 
by the undersigned as likely to te about two mil- 
lions too small. Of these they compute that nearly 
$8.270,793 will be required, in order to accomplish 
the objects contemplated by them. It is proposed 
to apply 83,014,711 to the service of the ensuing 
year without re-appropriation, and the r s due of 
ab ut $541,866, not being required in order to ac- 
comp'ish these objects, will go to the surplus fund. 
li therefore follows, if all the new appropriations 
called for are made, that the whole charge upon 
the Treasury in 1840, exc!usive of the Treasury 
notes outstanding, will amount at least to 
$31,152,106, of which, as previously observed, it 





$19,280,600 55 | 
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is computed that $20,000,000 will be expenced 
with n that year for crdinary purposes, or two mil- 
lions and three fourths mere, including the re- 
From these state- 
ments, it must be perceived that cur condition in 
relation to the deposite of another ins'almevt of 
public money with the States remains much the 
same as at ‘he close of the year 1838. Conse- 
quently, the views then expressed by the depart- 
ment have continued to govern its course. 

This state of the finances renders it also unneces- 
sary to submit any remarks upon the impolicy of 
providisg fer the additional deposite or distribu- 
tion of surpluses not likely to occur, or for any do- 
nation of the proceeds of the publi: lands, while 
they are all needed to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the General Government. 

Besides the further objection to some of these 
measures, ar.sing from their apparent conflict with 


constitulional principles, it must be manifest, that 


if the proceeds of the lands should be given away 
when n«eded to discharze appropriations, th> Jefi- 
ciency must be made up by the unpleasant alterna- 
live of a resort to loans or increased taxation. 

Explanations concerning the estimates of receipts. 

Tne estimates of receipts from duties and Jans 
during the next year have been mada lower than 
for 1839, for the following reasons: 

A further reduction of certain duties, amounting 
to neatly $800,000, will take place after the clcse 
of the present year. It likewise happens that, sub- 
sequent to a large importation and a fall of prices 
in the articles exported, as in 1839, the amount of 
imports often declines for one or two years. After 
1825, it declined uninterruptedly for six years. 

The contractions and expansions of our paper 
currency have at times proved another striking in- 
dication of the reduction and increase in importa- 
tions. Without dwelling here on the intimate con- 
nection between them as cause and eflect, by means 
of the foreign exchanges, and the necessity, after 
overtiading and overissues by the banks, of draw- 
ing on them and adjusting large balances in specie, 
it may be observed that a diminution in the circu- 
lation of paper has been going on for several 
months. Herce a diminution in the imports has 
already commenced, and is confidently expected to 
continue for scme time. 

The country is also supposed to be supp'ied with 
foreign merchandise in greater abundance than it 
wasa yearago. This will lead nct only to a re- 
duced demand for the importation of more goods, 
but to a gre: ter export of what is already here, to 
other ond better markets, and thus, by increased 
drawbacks, as well as diminished imports, mate- 
rially lessen the net receipts from customs. 


The price of some of eur principal articles of 


|| exports being lower, the same quantity will like- 


wise furnish less ability tomake purchases abroad, 
and, where the quantity is larger, the commercial 


| embarrassments both there and here will tend to 


prevent buying, on either side of the Atlantic, 
much beyond what is needed for early consump- 
tion. The greatly increased Jiabilities on the pat 
of many corporations, and Sta'es, for the payments 
of intere-t and dividends on their stocks owned by 
foreigners, wi!l still more sensibly affect the reve- 
nue. Those payments must require millions of 
exports either in preduee or specie, which will lead 
to no returns in additional imports. It is believed 


that within a few years past an annual tax or drain 


on this country has thus been created, equal to 
twelve or thirteen millions of dollars. 


This is a new and important element, besides 


| overbanking and overirading, to disturb the indus- 


try, the commerce and finances of the Union. Its 
1apid growth has been accelera‘ed by the distribu- 
tion of the surplus in deposie among the States, 
tempting them in several instances to new and un- 
profitable enterprises, and stimulating delusive 
hopes of still further distributions. —_ Its influence 
for evil has been aggravated by a few other causes, 


| some of them temporary in duration and limited in 


extent, bat others diffused in a degree over con- 
siderable portions of the civil zd world, and fre- 
renting some singular anomalies in credit, currency 
and trade. But without enlarging on the conside- 
ration of them here, the following conclusions may 
be regarded as inevitable. 
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Should the States not speedily suspend more , 
their undertakings, which are unproductive, py, 
by new loans or otherwise, find means to en. F 
ploy armies of laborers in consuming rather tha, 5 
raising crops, and should prices thus continue jy, 
many cases to be unnaturally inflated, as they hay, 
been of late years in the face of a contracting cy. 
rency, the effect of it on our finances will be sti 
more to lessen exports, and consequently the pres. 
perity and revenue on our foreign trade. It w)\ 
also impede the sale of the public lands, by diver. 
ng laber from the soil to works which, for som 
time, must be wholly without profit.  Circyg. 
stances like those, with the scarcity of money ang 
high rate of interest abroad produced by them and 
other occurrences, not necessary to be now repeat. 
ed, have already diminished the income in the pre. 
sent year below what it otherwise wou!d have been 
and will probably manifest their power much more 
in the year to come. 

The estimates for revenue from lands have been 
reduced the most in proportion, because, besides 
the diminution of sa!es, which will probably b& 
caused by the present and prospective scarcity o/ 
money and fal! of the prices of produce, the amoun; 
received from them during the present year has, a 
was anticipated by the department, been much 11. 
creased by the temporary power of the late pre. 
emption law. 

The unusual quantity of land newly advertised 
during the year 1839, and the consequent large re. 
ceipts connected with that cause and the pre-emp. 
tions, are circumstances not likely to recur in 1840, 
It is believed, therefore, that the low estimates sub. 
mitted as to lands will prove sufficiently high, un- 
less a graduation bill should pass. The effect of 
such a bill, judging from reason and from analogy 
to the graduated prices, under which lands are now 
selling, on account of the Chickasaw Indians, at 
Pontitoc, much more freely than elsewhere within 
the same State, would be to add considerably to 
the revenue for a few years. 

Explanations of the estimates as to expenditures and of 
some further reductions in them. 

The estimates of expenditure for ordinary pur- 
poses in 1840 are in the aggreate about five mil. 
lions less than what it is computed will be spent in 
1839. This great reduction has been proposed, al- 
though the expenses of 1839 will be quite six mil: 
lions Jess than those of 1838, and those of 1838 
were somewhat less then the expenses of the pre- 
vious year. 

The various items of new appropriations asked 
for are, as usual, in the amounts requested by the 
different departments having charge of the different 
subjects. If any omissicns or miscalcalations oc- 
cur in them, they must, therefore, happen from in- 
advertence by those officers best acquainted with 
the business within their own peculiar province. 


But, inthe present condition of the country and 
the finances, it is not expected that much necessity 
will arise, either in the opinion of thos: depart- 
ments or of Congress, to make important additions to 
the sums now requested. On the contrary, it is con- 
fidently hoped that some reductions from them can 
be effected without material injury to any great na- 
tional interests. 


It is difficult in a young, growing, and enter- 
prising community, to restrict public expenditures 
within reasonable limiis. Certain exigencies also 
occasionally occur requiring extraordinary sacri- 
fices. When patriotism and honor demand large 
pecuniary contributions, the latter are richly re- 
paid by their tendency to impart vigor and se- 
curity to the former. But, an expenditure of 
twenty millions of ordinary purposes, though 
much reduced from the aggregate during 
a few years past, is believed by the under- 
signed to be more, instead of less, than sound po- 
licy justifies, while the present unusual embarrass- 
ment in moneyed affairs shail continue. Indeed, 
strong doubts exist, if it be not more than the real 
necessities of the General Government usually re- 
quire. The reasons for this conclusion are briefly 
these: It is true that such en expenditure, equalling 
only a dollar and a fourth per head of our popula- 
tion, is nct a very large one to sustain a Confede- 
racy with such widely extended duties as this. If |) 
reduced to the amount of imposts, which are the }q 
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whole real burden, and if compared with the taxes 
elsewhe:e, equalling sometimes fifteen dollars per 
hk ad, under po itical institutions of different forms 
aud less frugality, the p essure from that source 
here would seem to be remarkably | ght. 


But it should be remembered th:t the pesple of | 


the United Siates are oblged to defray a large 
amount of other public expenses imposed upon 
them by State authorities, and, at the same time, 
that the r forms of government, among various ex- 
cellencies, have brea pre“e:red particularly for sheir 
economy. Hence the true ques ion wih them, in 
respect to expend tures, is, not how la ge burdens 
can be borne, but how much can be dispensed 
with. It is not what is splendid, but what is useful 
and necessary—not how much can be coll cted 
from then without suffering, but how much can 
be left with the r, both of money ani power, and 
insure all the benefits of the social system. 

As the interests and wishes of the people formed 
the Government, they should control it. 

Considering these circumstances, and the severe 
smplicity and frugality befitting a republic, what 
amount of public expenses is neces-ary ? 

In 1831, it was calcula'ed that the o:dinary ex- 
penses of the General Governm: nt need not exceed 
fiiteen millions of do'lars. The undersigned ex- 
pressed an opinion four or five years a‘terwards, 
that six’een or seventeen millions would then be 
suftic ent; and he still believes that, noiwi hstanding 
the continued increase of our population and 
wealth, they might, with prudence, be limited to 
eighteen millions in 1840, and, perhars, after the 
expirat on of most of the present pens ons, and the 
removal of the rest of the Indian:, be for some 
time dimin shed s ill lower. 

Ind-ed, in point of fact, so recently as 1834 and 
1835, the whole yearly expenses were only seven- 


teen and eighteen millions, independent of the pub- | 


lic debt. Though the amount has since been in- 
creased by wars, pen-ions, Ind an removals, and 
o her peculiar causs, deeme | at the time, in most 
cases, sufficient to justify the appropriations by 
large, and often unavimo.s votes in Congress, yet 
a reduction has been going on dur.ng 1838 and 


1839, and all the ordinary expenditures would not | 
in the present year, but for the pension list and In- 


dian disbursements, exceed the smallest sum last 
mentioned. The whole increase, however, has not 
been confined to these two items, nor could the 


whole reduction safely be, which, in the opinion of | 


the uadersig ed, sound economy appears to re- 
quire. 

In the inquiry as to the amount of expenditure 
which shou'd be considered necessary, light may 
sometimes be obtained by adverting to the in- 
crease of populaton and wealth. Looking to 
those, if the expenditure, independent of the public 
debt, was teasonab'e in magnitude during the first 
eight years of our present Government, the sum of 
seventecn or “ig teen millions annually would not 
now be grea.!y disproport-onate, nor probably 
be found e ther much deficient or very unneces- 
sary. It would be nearly five times the average 
amount about half a century ago, while our popula- 
tion, since that time, has undoubtedly increased 
more than four fold, and our wealth and resources 
have probably increased in a ratio still larger. The 
last remark, however, is a ma ter of inference from 
various data, more or less accurate in themselves; 
such as the average importations, which have only 
doubled in the Jast forty or fifty years; the fore gn 
tonnage, which has increased but in a like rat 0; 
the exports of domestic produce, which have 
quadrupled since 1792; and the whole tonnage, in- 
cluding domestic as well as foreign, which has 
also quadrapled, and become more th-n pro; or- 
tionally efficient by introducing into it over eight 
hundred steam vessels. 

Other data, less accurate, but not less sure indi- 
cations of a still larger increase in wealth, are to 
be found in the vast extension of agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, and var.ous use- 
fal applications of steam, as well as in opening 


toads ani canals, building up floor sh'ng cte:, 


enlarging our territocy, diffusing practical edaca- 
ton, and multiplying, by wars too numerous for 
repetition, the comforts, advantages, and powers of 
a great and prosperous people, 
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But such general considerations, though benefi- 
cial in comparat ve examinations, are usually bet- 
ter tests o’ the ability to pay than of the propriety 
of the exrenses themselves. A scrut ny into the 
principal items of the latter, and the r amounts at 
th s time, compared with those from forty to fifty 
years ago, wll aid much, in connect on w.th the 
cons derat ons 
more accur.te judgment on the propr ety and ne 
ce sty of motof the present exyendit.res It 


will show what branches have snee sprung into | 


be'ng, and what, from their character, shoa.d or 
should not be longer continued. 
Some suggestions were submitted on th’'s sub- 


| ject in the last annual report, and its import nce 





| patr otc soldiery, who advanced arduous services | 


must te the excuse for add'ng more on this occa- 
son. ‘The exfen‘itares nominally connecte! w th 
fo'eign intercourse have increase! least. Those 
connected w.th the Wer Department hare in- 
creased most. The c:vil and misce'laneous charges 
cont nue comparatively moderate. But several of 
our heaviest burdens, such as the navy, the pen- 
s‘ons, Indian disbursements, and a class consisting 
of light-houses, fortificat ons, roads, and improve- 
ments in harbors and rivers, have augmented very 
largely since the first eight years of the Govern- 
menment. Some of them have increased more 
than fifty fold. 

On a careful exam‘nation it will be seen that 
various vindications, more or less plausible, have 
been made for these additions at different periods; 


but they cannot be now applicable for the continu- | 


ance of them all. 

Thus, the enlargement of our naval expences 
from less than half a million yearly te‘ore 1795, 
to more than six millions now, was in some degree 
ju-tfied, from time to time, as an efficient aid te 
foreign intercourse with semi-barbarous people, 
and for the frotect’on of our commerce and ¢.ti- 
zens against injustice or rapine whether in remotest 
As'a, or nearer quarters of the globe. The in- 
crease of pens ons from only ferty or fifty thou- 
sand do'lars yearly at first, and only eighty thou- 
sand as late as 1811, to nearly four millions now, 
was ce‘ended on various grounds. But in most 
cases it was considered lJe-s asa Jibe:al charity 
than asa payment of the Revolut'onary debt toa 


in the field rather than money, and endure! suffer- 
ings in the the establishment of our liberties, whicha 
grateful poster ty should endeavor to r monerate. 
The Indian expend tures, enlarzed from a few thou- 
sands to thre or four millions of do'lars, have 
teen regarded as the most efficacious means of 
improving permanently the condition of the abori- 


gines, as wisely extendirg the boundaries of civili- | 


zation over the new States, and, in a fiscal view, 


as profitable advances of money, soon to be fully | 


repaid by the sales of lands, to which the Indian 
title has thus been amicably extinguished. The 
other group of items, for forts, light-houses, roads, 
harbors, and rivers, some entirely new, and the 
whole avgmented from fifty thousand dollars to 
three and four millions, have, on several occasions, 
and to a proper extent, been considered as pru- 
dent precautions for national defence and useful 
aids to the extension and security of commerce. 
Some expenses of smaller magaitude may have 
swollen quite as fast as these; others with less 


rapidity; and others still have been wholly created | 


tefore ment oned, in formng a |; 


tion before mentioned, were about three millions 
yearly; and in 1818, after the lapse of a quarter of 
a century, had increased, though in a period of 
peace, to fifteen millionsof dollars, or five fold, 


| while our population in that people had only dou. 


bled. But, during the next sixteen or seventeen 
years, as in 1834 and 1835, the expenses had e:\- 
larged not twen y-five per cent. while our po; uia- 


|| tion had advanced at least sixty-six per cent. 
‘| During the present year, though in intermediate 


periods, chiefly from Indian wars and removals, 
considerably higher, they will not exceed the 
amount of I818 more than sixty-six per cent. 
while our population has since increased more 
than eighty-four per cent. Again, take the pro- 
gress in the ordinary civil expenses, which inclade 


|| those of te Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 





A 





since 1797. Part of them have apparently be- | 


come a permanent charge on the Treasury, and 
part undoubtedly may be, as others have been, 
prop-rly dsc ntinued. But, without time now to 
go into the consideration of details as to any except 
those four enumerated classes, it may be added 
that these are, when united, nearly quadrupie all 
the other ordinary expenditures; and either of those 
four classes alone amounts yearly to a sum about 
equal to all the other ordinary expenditures, and 
more than the whole of every kind except the 
public debt, each year, from 1789 to 1797. 

The precise periods when the greatest increases 
happened, and the ra‘io of them, have not kept an 
uniform pace with the progress of population and 
wealib. In many respects the ratio has not been 
nearly so great during the last ten or twenty years 
as in some previous ternys. Thus, the whole ex- 
penses of the Government in 1793, with the excep- 


| 
| 


| 


departments, miscellaneous and foreign inter- 
course; all of them unied were but a little over 
halfa mi'lion of dollars in 1793; while in ISIS, 
they had increased to nearly four mill ons, or ere) 
hundred per cent. though cur population had aug- 
mented only one hundred per cent. 

But since the last date, that class of expend)- 
tures has not enlarged forty per cent. having been 
not over five millions and a half in either 1837, 
1838, or probably 1839, while our population bas 
advanced eighty four per cent. or more than di u- 
ble that rate. All can thus perceive where, when, 
and and in what, the greatest increases have oc- 
curred—the principal reasons, whether sufficient or 
Otherwise, assigned for several of them, and the 
ample opportunity which still exists for further re- 
trenchments, so far as the public interests ate 
supposed by Congress to require them, in any ©: 
all of these large burdens on the public Treasury. 

As some encouragement to hope for a continued 
reduction in several of them, without injury to 
any of the important establishmenis of the country, 
it may be observed that portions of these items of 
expense, and several smaller ones, must cease 
for ever with the temporary occasion for them, ani! 
others will not, when once competed, require re- 
newal soon, if ever. Such are numerous specia 
donations and grants: durable pablic buildings of 
ail kinds, dry-docks, improvements at navy yards, 
forts, arsenals and arms, roads and harbors con- 
siructed, obstructions in rivers removed, the mann- 
facture of weights and measures, the survey of th 
coa‘t, much of the removal of the Indians, the ex- 
unguis>ment of Indian titles, and mos' of the ex 
isting pensions. But unpleasant as is ‘he task of 
reduction, it may also become necessary to go far- 


| ther, and diminish on a general pro rata scale o1 


otherwise, the compensation to all officers, civil and 
military, executive, judicial and legisiatnve. Tt is 
surely much better to do this, so far zs the puble 
exigencies may require and justice sanction, thay 
to expose the Treasury to bankruptey, by coniinu- 


| ing to make appropriations beyond the certain 
| means provided .or tne psyment of them, or to re 


sort, in a period of peace, to the spendthrift and 
suicidal policy of effecting permanent loans to de- 
fray ordinary expenditures. Peace is the time to 
pay rather than incur debts, and it would be wiser 
for any nation even to hoard during peace tban to 
borrow la'gely, aod thus encumber still more those 
energies and resources which are natura'ly crippled 
by war, but whose whole vigor is so conducive to 
its success. 

The preceding remarks are applicable to ordi- 
nary expenditures. But for extraordinary ones, 
such as, within a few years past, the expensive re- 
moval of the Creeks and Cherokees, the Black 
Hawk and Florida wars, while equa! caution may 
well be exercised in deciding on their necessity, 
yet, when once that is admit'ed, less objection ex- 
ists to temporary measures for relief, like Treasury 
notes or shoit loans, provided a permanent in- 
crease of taxation is not likely to te required in the 
end. 

In voting for extraordinary charges, as well as 
in sanctionmg, fom sympathy or justice, anex- 
pected appropriations towards large private claims 
and interesting Iecal objects, it offen happens that 
heavy payments are imposed on the Treasury for 
purposes not contemplated in the ordinary ¢stie 
mates. 

And the obvious propriety of generally making 
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at the same time some new provision of means 


adequate to the discharge of such additional bar- 
dens, issometimes unfortunately overlooke!. Bat, 
when acting on these or other cases, if Congress 
cannot, consistently with its views of daty to the 
country, adopt the course sugzested, and restrict 
the amount of appropriations, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary, to ‘he certain currevt revenue, the 
only remaining courses which seem de‘ensible are 
these: either to provide for recalling portions of the 
public money now deposited with the States, or 
establish an adequate sysem of direct taxation, or 
at once resort to the c ningent power contein- 
plated in the existing laws concerning the tariff 
when changes become necessary for purposes of 
revenue, and res'ore the du'y on several artic'es of 
luxury now free. 


On some permanent sefeguard under fluctuations in 
receipts and expenditures. 

Much has at times been wisely done by Congress 
1» sapply means for meeting unexpected ceficien- 
cs. But all legal provisions heretofore adopted 
for that purpose having expired, our financial ope- 
rations will be constantly exposed to danger, na- 
less some permanent safeguard under contingencies 
4s established. 

These circumstances must constitute an apology 
for once more explaining some of the grounds in 
favor of such a measure, and earnestly asking 
speedy legislation concerning it. 

The principal sources of our present revenne are 
sensibly aflected by fluctuations nct only in ecm- 
mercial prosperity, but in the crops, the banking 
poucy, and credit systems of even foreiga nations. 
She inilaence of these causes teems to Lecome 
year y more changeable and more uncertain in i's 
exte: t. 

Numerous illustrations in support of these views 
have been rejerted to in former reports. Some of 
theia show a sudden and great failing off in the 
r galar receipts, though during peace, as the duties 
in 1816, from nine millions in one quarter, to only 
three in the nex!; and as the sales of pubiic lands, 
frcin twenty-four millions in 1836, or an amount 
over half of all received in the previous forty 
years, to less than three millions in 1838. But the 
returns fiom the districts in some States during the 
last two years present additional facts equally 
striking on this subject. 

in Michigen, for ipstance, the sales of public 
lands in 1536 exceeded five millions of dollars. 
They tellin 18's to only $154.284; and in Missis- 
sippi, Where, in 1635 and 1836, they exceeded 
three millions each year, they fell in 1838 to only 
$96,636. As before intimated, a portion of such 
extiaordinary fluctuations results from the vacillat- 
1 ¢ character of the sources from which ovr reve- 
nue is derived. But most of them are evils in-e- 
parable from the per.od cal contractions and ex- 
yadsions weident to the pre-ent detective syst.m of 
banking, in a country so full of enterprise as ours, 
with suca freedom in pursuits, such facilities of in- 
tercoarse, aod such suong temptations to raeh spe- 
culation. 

The fluctuations, however, are not confined to 
the receipts. The expenditures, which may be 
sanctioned by Congress annually, are very uucer- 
tan ia their amvunt, as well as doubtful in te pro- 
portion of them, which will be called for within the 
year, of in any particular port:on of it. 

All these, and similar considerations in favor of 
sone permatest provision on this subject, apply 
with still greater furce than they have heretofore. 
The available balance in the Treasury to facilitate 
i's Operations, is much smaller than has formerly 
been usual. The receipts on the cebis still due 
from banks, after two previous disappointments as 
to some of them, must be rezarded with increased 
doubt, and if they should be paid within the coming 
year, the out-tanding Treasury notes become re- 
ceemable in the first half of it, and must be dis- 
charged some months before the bond of the United 
States Bank fal's due in September. 

The introduction of steam in voyages across the 
Atlantic, besides the great revolution it must pro- 
duce in other iespects, will so expedite orders and 
impor's, as to produce a sensib'e departure from 
the former more uniform periods of laying in stocks 
of certain kindg of merchandise in advance, and 
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must thus add to the irregularity in our receipts 


fiom imports, as wel! as to the uncertainty in pre- 
viovs'y esumating their amount. 

The practice of incurring expenses in certain 
cases, sometimes legislative, and sometimes mili- 
tary, or of a different character, in anticipa ion of 
vppropriations, and occasioned by unexpected ne- 
cessitics or unusual delays, seems to te increasing 
It augments the risk of a temporary defic-ency, 
because lurge sums thus become payable iu a 
mass, and forthwith from the Treasury, when 
most of the members of Congre-s, at the time of 
mekirg the appropriations, exp-ct thet the Larden 
will be spread somewhat equally over the who'e of 
the ensuing year. 

Why, then, should not a con tant saf-guard, or 
some permanent remedy under such irregularities, 
be provided? The om ssion to do this cambardly 
be considered the trae check on extravagant expen- 
diture, as that check would seem to cons st rather 
iu a forbearance to make unnecessary appropti- 
atous, than in a refusal to provide amp'e means 
for paying with promptituds, under all probable 
contingeuc es, What has already been approp.iated, 
and has thus received the deliberate sanction of 
Congress. Tie national pride, no less than is ho- 
nor and credit, appears to be concerned, in adopt- 
ing some mea ure on this subject, s'ab'e, efficient, 
creditab'e to free institutions, and Possessing a pa- 
ramount influence to preserve unspotted the public 
faith. 

The States now possess, separat ly, qu'te asdeep 
an interest in such an arrangement as the General 
Goverame: t, since a biow oa the credit of the lat- 
ter would, like an electric shock, be felt through the 
whole of them, and inevitably Cepreciate still more 
their immense amounts of stocks. 

It is hoped that en ectual failure to fun sh 
means to make prompt payment, tnder all contin- 
gencies, ant thus producing the very vio'ation of 
good faita so much to be deprecated, will not be 
necessary to awaken its guardians to the ug nt 
importance of some such remedal provision; a 
measure, wi hout which, in the shape of an invest- 
mnt, or large ba'ance ou hand, or author'ty g.ven 
to postpone ceiiain classes of appropriation, when 
the revenue proves insuficicnt for the whole, or 
some power to borrow money, or issue, on interest, 
when nec’ssary, drafts or exchequer bil's, no finan- 
cia! sys‘em in any enl ghtened country has been, 
or can be, long administered with safety and honor. 

In onr system, the provision on this subject was 
very un form and permanent, till the exunguish- 
ment of the national debt in 1835. Previous to 
that time, a large balance beyond the expenses for 
ordinary purpes’s was generally collected, and be- 
ing kept on hand till near the close of the year, so 
ast) assist in ahy contingency, was thea, i! rot 
thus wanted, applied towards the payment of the 
debt. 
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After that time, the first resort, in the event of | 


fiuctna ions, was temporary, ani consisted of the 
accid:ntal and unexpected accumu'ation which 
immediately followed. When parts of that accu- 
mulation were expended, and the residue was ¢i- 
vided amorg the Slates, instead of being invested, 
and held to meet deficiencies, the recall of it, as 
fast as needed for the latter purpose, was still sane- 
tioned by Congress, and constituted the next per- 
manent remedy. But ths power of recall was af- 
terwards taken from the Treasury Department, 
and, instead of it, the payment of cne instalment 
was pusiponed, and a very limited authority given 
to is ue Treasury notes fcr aid in any contingency. 
That authority also expired in June las', and while 
in force, contained requisitions immediately to r_- 
ceive those notes in payments when offered, and at 
the same time preventing the reissue of them, 
which proved to be exceeling'y inconvenient and 
h-zardous—whieh have already rendered two addi- 
tional ac’s of Congress necessary, and which, in a 
moneyed crisis like the present, not only endangers 
all fiscal operations, but would have stopped some 
of the mest important of them, if not obviated in a 
degree, by seasonable arrangements, made in anti- 
cipation of difficulty. 

The Depariment,therefore, is now without any re- 
sort, temporary or permanent,in case of material de: 
ficiencies; and considering all the circumstances be- 
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ee 
fore mentioned, with the dangerous liability in law 


to have the whole outstanding Treasury no‘es paid 
in at any moment for public dues, without a. powe;, 
remaining to issue others in therr stead; considey. 
ing a!so the present revul-ions in the commercial 
world, which affects so seriously the rcceips fiom 
both duties and lands; con, idering. the. di a ters 
which are befilling the bahks anit rendering our 
collected funds in some ceses who!ly unavailable, 
and the advances necessary to be soon made fir 
the large payments of pen-ions, ani Treasury 
notes fa'ting due in March, the earlicst attention to 
new jezisla‘ion on this subject seems highly pro- 
dent, if not ind spen-able, for the effeciua! securi'y 
of the public credit. 


The manner of keeping the public money, with the pro- 
per guards against losses. 

During the present year, the pubic monry has 
been kept in the following manntr. Where sui a- 
ble banks cou'd be obtained, in conformity to the 
act of June 23, 1836, it has been p'aced in them, in 
general depcsie. When such could not be obtain- 
et, and the amounts were like’y to be permanently 
large, or wee not collected by any pudiic officer, 
the money has teen p'aced in binks, in special de- 
posi‘e, eiiher in the modified form, as explained 
last year, or under particular stipulations in writ- 
ing. In ¢ther cases, where it was small in amcunt, 
or likely to be wanted immediately for public u-e, 
it has remained with those collecting it tll 
drawn fer. 

Only two banks are now employed as general 
depositories, under the act of June, 1836. 

In respect to the system at present in use, it is 
not proposed to add much to the comments, which 
have been submitted on its def.cts, in former re- 
ports. The failures among the banks within the 
last few months have again strongly illustrated 
those defects. 

Withont further legislation, this system cannot 
be made, and it certainly is not now the most safe 
and convenient one, whether Congress intend to 
continue a sysiem of banks, or adopt one inde- 
pendent of banks, or employ a mixed one com- 
posed of both. Buiit is a system forced on the 
Department,by the peculiarities of the existing laws 
and the present condition of our bauking institu- 
tions. Itis believed to be the best one possible, 
consistent with them. Under the present arrange- 
ments ne eventful losses are supposed to have been 
sustained, which are properly attributable tu this 
mode of keeping the public money. Any small 
ones, which are likely to happen, appear to be the 
result of the usual risks incident to the mere col- 
lection and disbursement cf the money,~ without 
reference to the manner of keeping it} and these 
kinds of risks are inseparable from any system 
heretofore in force on this subject, whether con- 
s sting of an Unived States Bank, or State banks, 
or either of those mixed with individual officers. 

An exclusive use of bank corporations for 
collecting and disbursing, as well as keeping 
all the public money, could alone dispense 
with the employment of individual officers 
for the two former purposes, which has 
prevailed from the foundation of the Government. 
Such an innovation has been proposed by some, 
and more especially in the large seaports. Butit 
would create a radical change in the whole theory 
of allour collection laws. It would subject the 
Government in mest of its fiscal concerns to an en- 
tire and humiliating dependence on moneyed cor- 
porations. And should the latter, though increased 
sO much in power, not aspire more to misuse it, yet 
a wider door would thus be opened to sinister influ- 
ences as well as to great fiscal derangements and 
ultima’e losses. Recent events have evinced the 
dangers of these so strikingly as to justify all in 
being more mistrustful, and to render the further 
consideration of such a plan unnecessary. 

The chief difficu'ty under the old systems need 
only be understood clearly to be duly appreciated. 
It has not been in making large payments or large 
transfers, when using for deposite either the State 
banks or the United States Bank. Receivers and 
collectors have also in many places effected pay- 
ments with promptitude and to great amounts, and 
almost every trouble in transfers by them would 
be obviated by the authority heretofore asked for 
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f e Treasurer, to receive money for lands in ad- 
yance at points mutually convenient tc the pur- 
chaser and the Treasurer. But the greatest de- 
fect in any former system, connected with this dis- 
wurbing subject, has always been of a different cha- 
racter. It consists in a want of an absolute prohi- 
bition to employ the public money for any private 
purpose whatever, and inthe want of severe penal- 
ties to enforce such a proh.bition, and of other ade- 
quate checks and guards, Possessing a preventive 
operation on both the minds and acts of officers, 
sufficiently powerful to diminish defalcations. 

This defect has exposed the Treasury to con- 
stant losses, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, and under all systems hitherto in use. It can 
be effectually remedied by no official regulations, 
as these have neither the extent, respect, nor force 
of laws, but only by such new legislation, both 
penal and probibitory, as has been repeatedly re- 
commended by this Department, and as experience 
in most other countries has shown to be indispen- 
sable tocheck pecula'ions in the most effective 
manner. 

The correctness of the statement as to the exis- 
tence of these losses under all systems and al! ad- 
ministrations of them, which have prevailed since 
the present form of Government went jnto opera- 
tion, has been shown generally from official re- 
cords in reports made to Congress within the last 
iwo years, and they will appear more in ¢eta:lin a 
reply, soon to be presented, to a resolution of the 
Hoase of Representatives, calling for particulars 
ecneerning defaults in “each administration,” from 
1789 to 1837. 

It is not proposed to enter here into minute par- 
ticulars concerning the results as contained and ex- 
hibited in that reply. Buta few general state- 
ments from them will throw light on the topic un- 
der consideration. 

Losses appear to have cecurre1 from defaults 
among Officers in every “administration” or Presi- 
dential term, from the formation of the present Go- 
vernment. Thus, among disbursing officers, they 
are found in every term since 1789; among ccl- 
lecting officers in each since 1793; and among de- 
posite officers, or banks, in all since 1817. 

The largest amount of loss from each class, 
within the period described, has been by depo- 
sie Officers, consisting of banks, and ine!uding, 
as the resolution requires, the depreciation on 
snch of their notes as were taken for public 
dues. The loss by this class, at the lowest esti- 
mate, has exceeded six millions and a half of 
dollars; and, adopting a computation made by 
acommittee of the House of Repres ntatives, in 
1832, would equal thirty-five millions. The next 
largest amount of loss, as ascertained and com- 
puted by the proper bureaus, has been by disbursing 
officers, and has been a litle under five mi lions. 
And the least loss has been by collecting officers, 
not much exceeding two millions. The aggregate 
of all these losses, taking the lowest estimate for 
banks, is about thirteen mi'lionsandahalf. If, in 
connec’ion with this subject, were considered the 
losses in collecting the revenue by the non-payment 
of bonds for duties, on which credit was given to 
merchants, something over seven and a half mil- 
lions of dollars must be added, increasing the 
azgregate to more than twenty-cne mi lions. The 
proportionate losses by thse classes have been 
thus: Those by the banks and by the duty bonds 
amount to more than two-thirds of the whole. The 
losses, either by the ban‘s alone, or the merchants’ 
bon’s alone, have been nearly as great as by both 
disbursing and collecting officers un‘ted; and either 
13 more than threefold as great as by collectors and 

eccivers, and several millions more than by them, 
hot only from 1789 to 1837, but from 1789 down to 
the present moment. 

The par-icular losses in each Presidential term 
being also desired by the resolution, they have 
been ascertzined; and, as they furnish a striking 
solution «f some of the general causes of those 
|. sses, the periods in which the largest and sore of 


| the smallest ones happened among ec c'ass of 
| public agents may be usefuliy designated here. 
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Among the banks, the largest lo:s2s were from 1813 
'o 1817, then consisting-entire!y of Ceoreciation on 
potes taken, and next from 1921 !o 1824, consisting 
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then chiefly of deposites; while from 1829 to 1833, 
and from 1833 to 1837, they were smalier than in 
any period since 1813. Among disbursing offic ‘rs, 
looking to the amount disbursed, the largest losses 
were from 1821 to 1825, next from 1817 to 1821, 
and next from 1809 to 1813; and they were smaller 
from 1829 to 1833, and 1833 to 1837, than in any 
other term whatever, except from 1789 to 1793. 
The loss on each $100 from 1829 to 1833 was only 
nineteen cents, and from 1833 to 1837 only twenty- 
six cents; while in some previous terms it was as 
high as two dollars and sixteen cents. In this class 
the most numerous Icsses, compared with allin 
office, were from 1817 to 1821, next from 1821 to 
1825, and next from 1813 to 1817. The smallest 
proportion jn this respect, except during the first 
two terms under the Constitution, was from 1829 
to 1833, and except those and the third term, the 
nert smallest was from 1833 to 1337. 

Among collecting cflicers, if looking to the 
amounts collected, the largest losses were from 
1797 t) 1801, next from 1809 t» 1813, next frem 
1817 to 1821, and next from 180510 1819. The 
most numerous defaults, compared with the 
whole number of that class in office, were from 
1809 to 1813, next from 18/5 to 18 9, next from 
1821 to 1825, next from 1817 to 1821, and next 
from 1825 to 1828. The ratio of them from 1829 
to 1833, and 1833 to 1837, was not one-fourth as 
large as in some of the periods just enum: rated. 
Indeed it was less than in any previous terms from 
the foundation of the Government, except four, and 
the namber of such defaul'ers was less than in any 
Presidential term since 1804. 

The accounts of the Post Office estab'ishment 
being kept separately, and its officers acting in the 
capacities both of collecting and disbursing, are not 
included in the above results, but will be given in 
the special report in distinct tables. 

On a careful review of these data it must be 
obvious, that in the absenc: of any penal prohi' i- 
tion to use the public money for private purposes, 
eni of oher adequate securities against miscon- 
duct, the increased losses during some of the terms 
metitioned must hive happened more from = the 
strong temptations to misuse the money, combined 
with [the calamities incident to war, extraordinary 
expansions and contractions in the currency, end 
great speculations and convulsions in trade, than 
from any pecutiar rapacity amorg these then in 
public trust, or any special neglect on the part of 
those who were then either accounting eflicers, or 
possessed of the power to zppoint and remove un- 
faithful agents. 

Thus, in 1831, 1832, and 1833, prosperous but 
not speculating years, in the interior scarcely a 
single loss is supposed to have happened among 
receivers, though some were then reported for suit 
on previous defaults; and the same may be said of 
collectors then, end in 1835, prosperous but not 
speculating yea's on the seaboard. But, in more 
calamitous periods of trade, like 1797 and 1798, 
1808 to 1813, 1818 to 1821, and 1837, sometimes 
succeeding others of rash specu'ation, the defaults 
multiplied among collectors, as well as disbursirg 
agents. So,in similar periods in the interior, like 
1S13 to 1821, and 1836 and 1837, they increased 
among the receivers and the banks much in a ratio 
with the inordinate thirst for hazardous invest- 
ments, and the overwhelming disasters which ene 
sued from them and overissues of paper money. 

Another very strong illustra'ion of this is to be 
found ia the periods cf the great st losses cn mer- 
chant bonds, compared with the whole amount 
of duties ecliected. These losses were the highest, 
from 1825 to 1829, of any term since the com- 
mencement of the Government, doubtless in a 
great measure growing Out of the excessive mer- 
eaniile speculations and failures of that period; and 
the next largest were from 1821 to 1825, resuliing 
probably from like causes; while from 1829 to 
1833, a period of comparative r galariiy in trade, 
the loss wes smaller then in any other term since 
1899, and less than even from 1793 to 1797, and 
1797 to 1851. 

On t.e ofer ‘opic, as t> the feasibility and 
wily of ed ijienal checks and penalties ega’nst 
flefa cations, the illustrations :efe redio, es drawn 
from examples abrcad, are thesc: Out cf twenty 


‘evea Guvernmeats, in respect to whch accurate 
st.t men's have been obtained, and which include 
almost every imporiant civ lized country in the 
world, twenty-six seem to prohibit any private ase 
of the pabhe mceneyv, eiher by collectipg or dis- 
bursing agenis. In six cases only do the depori e 
agents aypear t> be allowed the use of public 
funds, and that is only when those agents ae 
banks, and the monry is place | with them in gene- 
ral deposite. Udo a great majoriiy of thes: Govern- 


|, ments, ihe employment of pablic funds for privete 


purpeses by any égents whatever, is not only pro- 
hibie!, but punished by severe penaltes, svch as 
imprisonment or the galleys, the pesvectiary, and 
in some instances death. More nunue checks 
and guards also are iatroduced in mest of them, 
and les: is left to di-crelion or regulation, even in 
monarchies, than here. 

Toat course of making fuli and expli it statutory 
provisions on all these important pois, and duly 
re tricting Executive disereti n, so liable to dc gene- 
rate into tyranny, has before been repeated y urged 
by the undersigned, fom a regard as well to cor 
re tpoluical principles as to an ineresse of the 
publ ¢ security, and a dimisut on of the dificuliues 
and respons bilities he has of la'e years Leea com- 
pelled to pass through, in a periodof suchimn ers: 
collections aid dsvur-ements, accompan cd by so 
severe reyu sions in commerce, and sich harassing 
bank suspensions. 

Dwellinz no !onzer now on th’s topic, he is con 
vinced, not only that the measure for increase! se- 
curty in the co lection and disbursement of the 
public money, but ali the other provisions heretotoie 
recommen?ed, in the esta’ | shment of an Indepen- 
dent Treasury, for keeping and transferring it 
shou'd te early atopte 1. Promins nt y among these 
last, is the separaton between the banks and the 
prne pal fical operatons of the Gov rament. 
That would Le Lkely to proluce many advaniages, 
whch have been explained so fuily on for..er oc- 
casions that on'y a few of them need here te at- 
verted to, and this very brefly. It woud render a 
bankiuptey of the Treasury impossible, by a wice 
if not general sus;ension of specie payments, To 
the joss, vexat on and discredt of tus, tae Govern- 
ment has already been more than once sab; cted, 
and a Un led States Ban’, jadg nz from experenre 
abroad and analogy at home, won!'d for. no more 
effectual gu rantee azaimst it, thn State banks 
durng perods of extraord nore convulsions in 
trade, if a‘ministered under the present mmyericct 
system of banking; or, in other word-, un‘er s m:- 
lar defect ve charters, acd oceasion:l’y simie 
lar fa'se bank nz prone‘ples. Such a separat on 
would relieve both the banks end the Government 
from any further exp: sure to mutual! impo tunities, 
embarrassments and crimimations, Both, and 
dou! t'ess benefic ally to both, wou'd te left more 
to the rown resources ant less to Ce; entence on 
each other's favor, whether instigated by cupid ty 
on the one hand or po'it cal ambit on on the other 
Instead of increas ng, it would dim nih, Executive 
power; for the latter wou d te strpped of all bank 
influence, end be al owed inis stead neither the ue 
ror possess on of the public money, except un ‘er 
agents not se ectel by itself alone, as n case of 
the banks; litte increased in number, guarded 
by additional securities, and forbdeen by the se- 
verest pena'ties to nse a dolier of it for eny private 
purpose. It would tend to check in.provident pa- 
per issues, that in some degree det ru rate the ex- 
changeable value of specie itself as well as of pa- 
per, and it would s-cure the bes! porsth'e cuirency 
in the present state of the Cons i'uton and laws. 
In fine, it would remove all indacemcnts to hoard 


’ 


|| what could not be used for refit, to delay payment 


of what could not b2 ctherwise employed, to avg- 
ment taxes or tariffs for depos.tes that can yie'd no 
|| emoluments, and to indulge in reproaches or suffer 
l inconveniences, as banks now do, at being deprive d, 
_ by public drafts, of fands which. uncer the prar 
} po ed sy:tem, would on'y ad! to the risk and r2- 
\| sronsibili'y of the depositary instead of hs gains, 
, and would therefc re be gladly paried with. 
Condition of banking institutions generaily, and the 
kind of money receivable for public dues. 
| ‘The condition of the banking inst uti n« gene- 
\ rally in the United States js always a top.c of smg 
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financial interest. But it now possesses less with 
the General Government than it did when the con- 
nection between them was more int mate and ex- 
tensive. 

It is regretied that space remains on this occasion 
for but litthe more, concerning their condition, than 
a reference to the special report which will soon be 
submitted from the last authent:c returns that can 
be obtained. 

In the mean time, however, it may be inferred 
from returns not very extensive, and fiom some 
general data, that since the first of January last the 
circulation of those banks now paying specie has pro- 
bably,on an average, been curtailed quite one-third, 
or between sixteen and twenty millions; that the cir- 
culation of most of the others had not been in- 


creased at the time of their late suspen- 
sion: that the aggregate amount of specie in 
all of them is not reduced more than than 


eight or ten millions; and that, since the fall in 
foreign exchange, these institutions, with a few 
exceptions, originating in gross departures from 
correct banking principles, by embarking in trade 
aad by making lJa'ge investments and long loans, 
ofien not to business men, nor for common busi- 
ness purposes, are as able as ever to sustain specie 
payments, provided they felt disposed to exercise 
their former forbearance and indulgences towards 
each other, and the community towards them. It 
is a source of much salifaction to add that the re- 
cent suspension has caused farles;embarrassment, 
delay, and probable loss to the Treasary, whether 
by deposites in banks or the possess on of their 
notes, than have occurred heretofore on similar 
occasions, 

Two reasons exist for this. The banks have of 
late been employed and their notes taken to a less 
extent than was before customary, and the suspean- 
s.ons among them have teen less general, by not 
reaching, it 1s computed, over one-third of the 
whole numberin the United States, though inc!ud- 
ing, perhays, more than half of the whole banking 
capital. Of those suspending, fortunately only 
three of four held any considerable amounts of 
public money deposited with them since 1837, and 
they, as well as the rest now in public employ, 
have made commendable exertions to meet with 
fidelity their engagements to the Treasury. 

The admonitions, however, which the late sus- 
pension bas given in respect to the importance of 
some new legal provisions connected with the 
keeping of the public money, have not been slight, 
and have already been sufficiently noticed. 

They appear to be equally strong in favor of 
sme new legislation or additional regulations as to 
the kind of currency which should be received for 
public dues. 

In relation to this last point the Constitution and 
laws are now explicit enough concerning what 
constitutes money. 

But the practices under them, in receiving other 
things than gold and silver as money, or rather as 
a currency and substitute for money, havecon'!inued 
so 'ong and been at times so loose as to create 
much danger and difficulty. The views of the De- 
partment on all portions of this subject were so 
fully explained to Congress on previous occa- 
sions, and more particularly in September, 1837, 
as to render it unnecessary to repeat them here. 

But some illustrations and confirmations of those 
views, contained in the transactions of the present 
year, are new, and areas follows: 

In sundry instances banks, as well as individuals, 
holding the Treasurer’s drafts, have insisted on 
specie in payment, and refused to accept the cur- 
rent notes of specie payirg banks. 

This they had an undoubted right to do, and 
thus the idea has been strongly corroborated, that, 
however much both public and fiscal cenvenience 
may be promoted by the use of a paper currency, 
for either large’ or distant payments, yet the re- 
ceipt of any thing short of specie, or the notes not 
only of specie paying banks, but such as are con- 
vertible into specie on the spot, and at par, can 
never effectually protect the public credit. The 
practical importance of this question under our pre- 
sent system will be the more obvious when it is 
understood that near twenty millions of the twenty- 
five expended this year, for ordinary purposes, 


have been, or will be paid by drafts drawn di- 
rec ly on collectors and receivers, and mast there- 
fore be met, not only by them, but in specie or its 
equivalent. It seems impossible, also, that even- 
tual embarrassment and occasional losses by bank 
fai'ures and suspensions should be obviated, if 
any thing bat specie is long kept on hand by public 
agents of any description. Nor can any system 
operate as a check on overissues by banks, restrain 
the tendency to gambling speculations, and aid 
gradually in improving the currency of the coun- 
try, as well as preserve in purity the true constitu- 
tional standard of value, unless the notes received 
are speedily paid over for public debts, when ac- 
ceptable to creditors, and, at brief intervals, any of 
them left on hand are returned for specie to the 
institutions that issued them. 

It appears that the effect which such a course 
would produce in the currency at large, by perma- 
nently withdrawing specie either from banks or 
from circulation, would, in ordinary times, be 
much less than many persons have apprehended. 
In the collection and payment of the above twenty 
millions by collectors and receivers, the whole 
amount on hand with all of them, at any one 
tirae, has seldom exceeded one million and a half. 

At New York city, where nearly two-thirds of the 
cus‘oms of the whole Union are collected, and 
where the gross receip this year will exceed fif- 
teen millions of dollars, the amount on hand at 
any one time has not averaged half a million of 
dollars. 

As an illustration of the system of drawing for 
this money speedily, it may be added, that the 
amount left at the close of each week, subject to 
drafts, has seldom equalled one-twentieth of a 
million. 

At the recent suspension of specie payments, 
mo-t of the funds in the custom-houses were com- 
posed uf bank notes; but nearly half of those in the 
land offices consisted of specie. Though the notes 
on hand were issued by banks paying specie, and 
in good credit at the time they were taken, yet even 
a pait of them, suddenly becoming irredeemable, 
has caused some incenvenience, sev: ral protests, 
and a few injurious delays, with both receivers and 
collectors. At the former suspension, as specie wes 
the only currency then allowed to be taken by re- 
ceivers, most of thee difficulties were cbviated 
with them, and were confined ch'efly to the depo- 
si'e banks, and large collectors. The great amount 
of specie wh ch the receivers thea poss: ssed, contri- 
buted much, al-o, to the general relief of the Trea- 
sury, and especially furnished most oppo ture 
means fcr making legal, as well as sat sfactory 
p:yments of the heavy Indian ennui ies, soon aftcr- 
wards falling due in the West. 

Some considera ions wee intend d to be next 
presented on the permanent defic envy apprehended 
as likely to happen in the revenue atter 1841, under 
the operation of the present tariff. But the lergih 
to which this communication has already extended, 
and the doubt whether Congress may deem it ad- 
visable to leg slate so long beforeand in ant cipa- 
tien of an event which poss bly, but not probably, 
may bz avoided, have induced the Department to 
postpone, for the present, any fa t cular remarks 
on atopic iavolvinz considerations of s9 difficult 
and ag tating a character. 

Miscellane: us. 

Some of the leading changes which this Depart- 
ment, during the last five years, has thought proper 
to urge as mater.al in connection wich the finances 
may, before closing, be sammarily and perhaps 
usefully condensed, and presented together to the 
consideration of Congrcss. 

They are as follows: 

A new organization of the Treasury Department 
in such respects as to ensure a more appropriate 
division of labor, astricter accountability, and a 
c'oser supervision over the collection of the reve- 
nue by officers exclusively devoted to it. 

An increase of the checks and securities against 
defaults in all officers, whether collecting, keeping, 
or disbursing public money, and more especially by 
prohibiting its use for private purposes under se- 
vere penalties. 

Some provident fund, to be formed when any 
occasional and accidental surplus happens to be in 
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the Treasury, (but never designedly raising one by 
taxation,) which shall be employed to meet contin. 


ra 


| gencies and fluctua'ions instead of our being com. 
| pelled frequently to resort to loans or increased 


taxes; and, in the absence of such a fund, a perma. 
nent authority to be given for the procurement of 
means, when needed, uncer unexpected deti- 
ciencies. 

A reduction in the ordinary expenditures, so as 
for several years not toexceed seventeen or eighteen 
millions of dollars annually, unless, when the reve- 
nue is abundant, the great national works, which 
it is intended to comple'e in any event, should be 
hastened more, and, when the revenue is smaller, 
be proportionably retarded. 

The passage of occasional pre-emption and gra- 
duation laws as to the public lands, under judicious 
limitations concerning the quantity sold in any one 
case, and for the prevention of frauds and par- 
tialities. 

To reduce the tariff, whenever the amount cf 
revenue jus ifies the measure; and always regula'e 
its provisions with a paramount regard to finance, 
di.c »uragiog articles of luxury, and encouraging 
useful and necessary ones only as incidental ob- 
jects in tariff legis!ation. 

In connection with this policy of protecting free- 
dom of trade, to resist monop: lies and exelusive 
privileges, whether in banking or commerce. 

The exclnsion of smal! bank notes from circula- 
t'on, so as to enlarge the quantity of specie within 
the country; increase the use of it, and especially 
of gold, forcommon purposes, and thus protect 
as well the banks against runs or panics, as the 
laboring clas es from losses and depreciations inci- 
dent to every paper currency, |. ke ours, not founded 
on a specie basis as broad as the paper itself. And 
finally, the rapid extinguishment of any national 
debt, and the creation of no new one of a perma- 
nent description in peace. 

A prominent feature in the policy which has 
thus been recommended as to our fiscal affairs, has 
been to leave to State legislation all matters of 
doubtful jurisdiction, as well as all clearly of a do- 
mestic and State character, whether connected with 
the revenue or the currency, the exchanges ani 
commerce, or some other exciting interests of the 
country less intermingled with the immediate busi- 
ness of this Department. The undersigned takes 
pleasure in acknowledging that several of those 
enumerated measures did not originate with him; 
yet they have all received his earnest official sup- 
port, and he is gratified that steps have already 
been taken by Congress, insuring, in part, the suc- 
cess of some of them. 

The rest, as well as those, are again respectful y 
commen¢e | to favorable consideration, hoping trat 
the scretny of longer discassion and reflection 
may have satisfied its members that ihe full adop- 
tion of them all would promote the durable pros- 
peri'y of the finances, and at the same time be in 
harmony with the Coustitution, and favorable to 
most of the great interests of the country. 

In reapeci to several r-mainiog matter.fconnecie\ 
with the finances and the duties devolved on this 
Department, it is proposed to postpone the conside- 
ration of most of them to special reports to Con- 
gress, and separate communications to suitable 
committees. 

Among the latter is a mass of ques‘ions, chiefly 
connected with the public lands and the custom- 
house establishment. Among the furmer are the 
state of the light houses; the progress in the 
interesting survey of the coast; the mabu- 
facture of weights and measures; the con- 
dition of the Mint and its branches; the situa- 
tion of our trade with the British provinces 
and West Indies; the disposition made of our de- 
posites with the several States; and various other 
subjects of minor importance. 

In a rote annexed are explained briefly a few to- 
pics still different, and some of them more argent 
in their character, such as the exclusive employ- 
ment of one of the present Comptrollers as a com- 
missicner of the customs; a revision of the number 
and compensation of officers in the customs, and 
especially their pay during the past year; the re- 
quirement of official security from district attor- 
neys; a change in the commencement of the fiscal 
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: year, making also th commercial the same as the 

calendar year; appropriating, in certain cases, for 

five quarters, and keeping and publishing all ac- 
ecunts and returns by quarters as we'l as years; 

- pew provisions concerning papers in whale ships 

and in vessels on the coast of Africa; a declaratory 
act as to the duties on silks and worsteds; and the 
farther extension of the laws for the relief of insol- 
yent debtors. 

Within the present year, the business as to the 
French indemnity has been closed by distr but ng 
the add tional interest obtained on the first four in- 
stalments. ‘The sixth payment due from the k ng- 
dom of Nap'es has a'so been received and divided 
among the claimants. 

The annual exhibit of the condition and busi- 
ness of the General Land Office usually accompa- 
es th’s report; but from its length and importance, 
jt will be presented separately in a few days. The 
very successful progress made in br nzing up the 
arrears of business, and in the despatch of the 
enormous amount of current dutes devolved on 
that office by the unprecedented sales in 1835 and 
1836, deserves special notice. It has enable the 
Commiss ‘oner to dispense w.th the employment of 
nineteen of his former clerks. Disagreeable and 
embarrassing as the d scontinuance of official ser- 
vices usually is, a strong sen.e of its propriety in 

. an economical view has !ed to the measure on this 
occasion without any special direct on by Congres, 
I: is also again urged as a proper topic for legisla- 

} ton, and without which it cannot be effected, that 
the number and consequently the expense of the 
oll land offices be reduced, by unt ng several w th 
vthers adjon ng, where the quant.ty of business 
has become much lessened. A simiar course as 
wo some of the col'ect on districts on the seaboard 
has before bern recommended, and is still con- 
sdered worthy the attention of Congress. In all 
these, as well as in larger savings, economy is un- 
doubtedly true wisdom. 

Respectfully, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon R. M. Jonnson, 
Vice President of the United States, 
And President of the Senate. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


War Department, 
November 30, 1839. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you the fol- 
owing report upon the several branches of the 
public serv.ce confided to my charge. 

The army, as will be seen by the accompanying 
report of the Commanding General, has been kept 
on active duty during the pat year. In Fiorida, 
on the western, northern, and maritime frontiers, 
ine troops have been constantly and usefully em- 
vioyed. The experience of the last summer has 
confirmed the opinion, alwavs entertained by the 
Nepariment, that great and decided advantag-s may 
aecrue to the service from keeping the troops toge- 
ther in as large masses as the circumstances of the 
country will permit. The camp of instruction at 
Trenton, and the concentration of the regiments of 
some (ew of the posts cn the northern frontier, were 
avtended with mast salutary effects, and it affords me 
the highest gratification to be able to bear testimony 
to the exertions of the superior officers, and to the 
zeal and indus ry evinced by those of every grade 
in th ir camp and garrison dutic , and in dri ling 
and instructing their men. On ths occasion, as 
well as in the field, the deficiency of company 
nfiicers Was appirent, and the injury to the service 
from taking so many staff office:s from the line 
was remsibly fe't. Indeed, it is mani'est that the 
ermy cannot be efficient un‘er its present organiza- 
tun, and that ‘he staff ought to be separated fr. m 
the line. Some furber I-gs'ative enac m nts 
are required 10 prevint impr.p-r recruits teing 
received into the military service, and to punis’s 
p’rsons wine knowing y ani wilful y swear fal-ely 
when taking the oath requi ed by r ga'at‘ons to 


be adwinist red to then. Mincrs not unfre- 
quently impose themselves upon the reeruti g 
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producing fa'se cert licates of the consent of their 
parents and guardians to their enli tmeat, and a ‘ier 

receiving the r c'othin r. and ¢ therwii « prtiinys toe 
Goverameat to expense, claim to be released on 
the plea of being under age. The commiss on of 
this erime is of so frequent occurrence as to cail 
for a remedy. It is perjury, and ought tobe s> 
regarded and punished. Exyeriesce at some of 
the re-ru-ting stations where boys have been take) 
into the serv.c?, with the consent«f pare ts ard 
guarJians, as drummers and musicians, convinces 
me that a plan simi ar to that so advantageously 

carried into effect in the navy, mght be adoped 
wih great advantage in the army; and I recom- 
mesd an extension of the law of March 2, 1837, 
providing fur the enlistment of boys for the naval 
service, to embrace the army and ordnance. 

The works directed by Congress to be con- 
struct-d on the nor hera fron'‘ier, have been com- 
menced and are in pregre s. [t isto be regretted 
that, owing to some mi-nnders‘anding, the appro- 
priati n asked for to enable the Deparment to 
forufy the outlet of Lake Champlain, was struck 
out of the bill for the defence of the country. This 
work is deemed of essential importance, as like- 
wise one at or near old Fert Covington, and 
barracks at Black Rock, and in the neighborhood 
of Detroit. Hopes are entertained that Congress 
will not again withhold the necessary appropria 
tions to enable the Department to commence these 
works, and to complete those already begun with 
as little delay as practicable. The disturbed state 
of the Canada front'er, and the absolute necessity 
which exists to keep vpon that line as large a fores 
as can be spared from other points, will require 
the erection of permanent and comfortable bar- 
racks. One of the principal causes of desertion is 
to be found in the crowded and uncomfortable 
condition of the soldiers. Ispeak from my own 
knowledge, when I say that our soldiers are better 
paid, fed, and clothed, than any troops in Europe; 
but an equal regard to truth forces me to acknow- 
ledge that they are worse lodged. Indeed, I feel 
compelled to state that the comfort of the soldiers, 
in this respect, has been totally neglected. It is 
essential to their health, their morals, and their 
discipline, that good barracks should be constructed 
wherever the troops are to be permanently quar- 
tered, and that they should be decently furnished 
and supplied. 

The causes which call for the speedy completion 
of the chain of posts upon the western frontier 
have been so often stated, that it appears unne- 
céssary to repeat them here. Bat it is proper for 
me to add, that these dangers have become more 
imminent from the presence there of the Semi- 
noles and Cherokees, who lately emigrated un- 
der circumstances not calculated to render them 
friendiy to the whites. The turbulent and 
ambitious character of some of these chiefs, 
and the cold blooded and cruel murders, 
committed by their o:ders, upon the:r unoffending 
countrymen, whose cnly crimes were the r friend- 
ship for the whites, their love of peace, and their 
devyoton to the best interests of their nation, 
may lead to fatal consequences, in s;ite of the 
pradence and forbearance cf ihe pablic autherities. 
In virtue of the stipulati ns of the treaty, ard in 
pursuance of our duty as guardians of the red 
men, and ef our obl gation< to see the laws of ‘he 
country duly execut d, (fer one of th se chiefs was 
murdered with circumstances of savage barbari y 
within t-e boundaries of the State of Arka sas ) 
orders have been issued to demand the murderers, 
and to take measures (> extend the pr. te:ting arm 
of Gover. ment over the unfo:tusate mea who 
signed the treaty of New Echcta, avd who are pro- 
scribed and outlawed by the willirg ins'rument: 
of the vengean-e or ambitious projets of John 
Ross and other chiefs of t e naten. It is, there- 
f.re,«f the last imp rtarce that the forties:es on 
th:t fr ntier should be completed and the force 
strengthened. 

The solic tude fet by yon at the close of the last 
session ef Corgre s on the subject of the defenees 
ofthe ccuntry oa eur maritime Toner, le! toa 
st ll closer exam nation into t.eir coadi«n. They 
were finni, es hd ben before st ted, vunfi- 
fini-hed, noarm d, and t.tal yi.ade juate to protect 
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the harbers th Vy are int »nded to gaard from the 
attacks of a co nparatively small force. This con 
vietion, f upon my bund by tae reports of the 
neer, has since beea confirmed by per- 
every where it has 
Our prince: pa! 
Cittes on the seatoad are at this time expored tu te 
laid under contuibution, and our navy yar?s to be 
destroyed. without the possibiluy of d-fendicg 
them. When the works, now in pregr ssin Boston 
harb.r, are finished, that place wiil be perfectly se- 
cure; and a small addi ion to those at Newport will 
deprive an enemygof that fine roadstead; but Porte- 
mouth is eatirely defesceless—DPeasac via expoved, 
and the imperiant city and harbor of Nev York 
are Still very ineilective'y protected, and will 
main so even after all the works now in progress 
shall be comp'eted and armed. It is obvious that 
the entrance of that harbor at the narrows eannot 
be defended by the works on Long Island a one; 
but that the opposite shore, on Sta en Island, maust 
likewise be fortified. Tie State of New York, in 
wao e pos e-sion the land still re rains, has erected 
some werks tiere which are so en‘ire y inetlicient, 
that the.r existence in their present condition is 
calculated to deceive the izacrant, who m‘ght a’- 
t mpt their defence, an! even afford facilities to an 
invading force in its efforts t» enter the harbor. 
Phiadelphia, Balumore, Charleston, Savannah, 
and the ports in the gulf, all require further p:o- 
tection 10 reider them safe from a'tack. Ina re- 
pert, preparing in reply to a resolution of the 
Senate, call ng for information on this subject, 1 
shall en‘er into ali the details connected w.th it; 
but I cannot refrain from remarking here that a 
dae regard for the security and honor of the ec jun- 
ry, requires that an effort should be mace with as 
ithe delay as possib'e to place our exposed fron- 
tiers in a perfect state ef ceence. Intimately 
connected with this subject is the orean:zation 
of vo'unteer corps in the immediate vicinity of 
the forts. The 
this measure have been stated in my preceding 
reports, and are almost too obvious to need reye- 
tition. Even under the former very defective 
system of keeping the regular forces in garrison 
within the torts along our whole linecf frontier, 
they are insuflicient for their cefence. But if 
the army of the United States is to be rendered 
efficient and its dise’pline preserved, it must 
be kept teg"ther in masses, and the carrion duty 
be performe! by small cciachments, aided in case 
of need, by the neighboring milita  Accompany- 
ing this repoitis a minwe detri! of the number ct 
troops required to man the forts upon the maritin« 
and inland frontiers. Thee must te drawn c iefly 
from the pecple, and to be effective in war, they 
must be drilled and taught their mi itary dates in 
time of pe ce. A plan for this purpose was sub- 
mitt’d to Congress in 1837, and 2 gain recommend- 
ed the following year; but not actedupen. Havy- 
ing understood that the chief objection to its adop- 
tion consists in its being limite | to a ccmparatively 
smal! body of men, and that it wasthe desire of 
Congress, as well as cf the naton, that a plan fcr 
the organ z tion of the militiaef the Unie l States 
should emanate from this Pepartment, I have 
thovght 1t my duty to make the attempt, and al- 
though I entered upon the task with reluc ance and 
g-eat diffilence, J feel corfiteat that the project 
herewith submitted is pracsicable, and that whi'e 
it will demini-h the bur-ten cf perso: al service now 
exaved from the citiz n, it will ensore the prompt 
an | efiiien.t apy Leavion of the national force to the 
na'ional defence. 

Itis propose! to divide the Unived S.ate? into 
eight military districts, and to organize the militia 
in each dist ict, soas to have a body of twelve 
thonsand five handr d mean in active service; and 
an ther of equal number asarese:ve. This would 
give an armed militia force of two hundred thon- 
sand men, so driled and stationed, as to be 
ready to tske their places in the ranks 
in defence of the coautry, whenever called upon 
to oppose the ecemy or rere! the inveder. Ths 
age of the recrvit to be from tw.nty to Uhirty- 
seve. The whole term of service to be eight 
years; four ye rs in the first class, and four 
in tae reserve. Cae fourh part, twenty-five thou: 
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sand men, to leave the service every year, passing, 
at the conciusion of the first term,into the reserve, 
and exempted from ordinary militia duty alto- 
gether, at the end ofthe second. In this manner, 
twenty-five thousand men will be discharged from 
militia duty every year, and twenty-five thousand 
fresh recruits be received into the servic. It will 
be sufficient for all useful purposes, that the tre- 
mainder of the militia, under certain regu'ations 
provided for their government, be enrolled and be 
imustered atlong and stated intervals; for in due 
process of time, nearly the whole imass of the 
militia will pass through the firstand second classes, 
and be either members of the active corps, or of 
the reserve, or counted among the exemp's, wh» 
will be liable to be called upon only in ser ods of 
invasion or imminent peri!. The manner of en- 
rolment, the number ot days of serv.ce, and the 
rate of compensation, ought to be fixed by law; 
but the details had tetter be left subject to regula- 
tion; a plan of which Iam prepared to submit to 
you 

Congress having expressed a desire that an a'- 

femot should be made to terminate the war in 
Fiorida by pacific measures, and appropria'ed a 
sum of money tor that purpose, the Depariment, 
euly in the spring, despatched Major Geaera! Ma- 
comb to open a communication wih the Indians, 
and, if pessible, to treat with them. He succeeded 
with cifficully in obtaining an interview with some 
of the chiefs and head men, and made an arrange- 
ment which it was hcped might put a stop to this 
eng protracted war. I's only resul', however, has 
been the joss of many valuable lives. Our people 
fel! a sacrifice to their confidence in the good faith 
and promises of the Indians, and were entrapped 
aud murdered with all the cireumsianess of 
cruelty and treachery which distinguish Indian 
warfare Composed, as the Florida Indians 
are, of the remnanisiof tribes thathave taken refure 
there and ecknow e!ging no common head, no 
tealy stipulations thatare not sanctioned by each 
aid every ‘vibe can be regarded as binding; nor 
can the Government consider the country paci- 
tied until there has been a general subi ssion of 
alithe chiefs of the various tribes of Indians inha- 
biting the peninsu'a. ‘The experience of the Jast 
summer brings with it the painful conviction that 
tie war must be prosecuted unt! Florida is freed 
feomthe ec ruthle s savages Their late treache- 
rous and cu | conduct is too generally known to 
require a repet tion of the revolting recital. It has 
been such as is calenla’ed to deprive them of the 
sympathy of the homane, and to convince the 
most poaceable of the necessity of subduing them 
by force. With ths view the regular forces have 
been augmented in Florida as much as the c rcam- 
s'ances of the country will permit, and orders have 
been givea to change, for the present, the theatre of 
operations. ‘The frequent murders commitied in 
West and Middle Fiorida, show that there are still 
small bands of Iadians larking there, and it is the 
determination of the Department, in the first place, 
to crive them from that portion of the territory and 
free the setiements from fur her molestation. In 
the mean fine,the posts on the A'lantic and the Gulf 
will be maintained, in order to protect the passing 
trade, in which effort it is expected the navy wil: 
coeoperate. For this purpose, the vessels hither o 
employed on the coast have been transferred to 
tha! Deparment. 

Uniti! the operations of the campaign were inter- 
rop ed in the attempt to negotiate with the Indians, 
they were conducted with vigor and atility under 
that zealons and indefatigatle officer, Brigad.er 
General Taylor, who accomplished all that 
con'd be expecte] wih the very limite’ means 
at his command, spread out as they were over so 
extensive a field of operations. Threughout the 
whole of this disastrous war the officers and men 
engaged in it have endured fatigue and privations, 
si‘kness and suffering, without a murmur or com- 
plaint, and have, on all occasions, exhibited the 
qualities of brave and good soldiers. With untir- 
ing per-everance they have opened roads through 
the swamps io pursuit of the enemy, and when- 
ever they could bring him to battle, displayed the 
utmost coolness and intrepidity; in every instance 
driving him from his fasinesses, But all these ex, 
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ertions and sacrifices have proved unavailing. 
Heretofore the Indian population of our States and 
Territories has been expelled by the gradual in- 
crease and advancesof a supericrrace. Whereas, 
in Florida the attempt has been made, for the first 
time, to drive the abcrigines.from the unsettled 
wilderuess, or, what is still more difficult, to catch 
thers forthe purpose of transperiing them beyond 
is limits. If the Indians of Florida had a country 
to retire to they would have been driven out of the 
Territory long ago; but they are hemmed in by the 
sea, and must defend themselves to the uttermost, 
or surrender to be transported beyond it. To re- 
duce them to that extremity, spr-ad, as they are, 
over a space of at least forty-five thovsand square 
miles of country, ab unding in provisions suited to 
theic habits, detended by a climate, ben‘ga to them, 
but deadly to the whites, and presenting difficult.es 
tu the march of armies, that have been often de- 
scribed and cannot be exazgerated, wil! requi e 
great exertions, and probably, other means than 
those hitherto tried. 

The passage of the bill itrodneed ir the Senate 
during the last session, and partially acted upon jn 
Congress, fer the military cecupation of Fiorida, 
would, it is believed, be attended with bene- 
fici:l effects; and I further recommend that 
autherity be given to the Executive to raise 
one thousand men t») serve during the war in Flo- 
tida, who shal! received the psy of dr goons, and, 
upon its te:mination, a bounty in land. There 
men it is proposed to arm and equ p and dri/l ina 
manner to render them equal to the Indian warrior 
in vig rentendurance, andt»emp'y them in ac- 
t ve opera‘ions during the ensuing winer. The 
exigences ef the service at this particular juncture 
compel me to ask this additional fore>. It will be 
seen that ‘he state of the weste n frontier requi‘es 
the forces there to be increased rather than dimi- 
ni-hed, avd the cond tion of the Caneda froxtier 
will not allow the withdrawal of the troops at pre- 
sent statoned there ——- It was be ieved that the ci'i- 
zens of the United Sa‘es upon that border had 
been convinced of the imprepr ety of in'erfering in 
the concerns of their ne ghbors, and of the crimi- 
na'ity of violating the laws of the country; and not- 
withstand ng the alarming information communi- 
ca‘ed throazh the Depariment of State of the exist- 
ence there of new comb'n:tions and conspiracies 
against law and order, hores are entertzined that 
n» real danger exists of anv fur:her cutrages being 
perpetrated by our fellow-citizens on that frontier, 
If, contrary to our ju-t expectations, those persons 
who have songht refuge within the terr tor es of 
tre Unied States should themselves commit any 
acts of vy o’ence upon the pe sors or prope: ty of her 
Majes y's subjee's in Canada, or per uade others to 
do so, and r new th? di gracetul s:enes enacted 
up n that frontier during the la-t season, it may 
become necessary that the w:sdom of Congre.s 
should devise some means of effec ua ly restrain- 
ing them from farther violat'inz the laws of the 
count y whch has affo-ded them an asylum. 

Having twice brought to your notice the impcr- 
tance of establishing a national foundry, I feel 
some reluctance to speak of it a th'rd time; but the 
nec ssity of our possessing an efficient train of 
field artillery, and an ample armament for the for- 
tifica iors, is s> urgent, thet this defect in our sys- 
tem is constan'ly forced upon my notice. Ina 
country situated like ours, and governed by a po- 
lity which seeks the greatest good to the greatest 
numbers, warlike preparations ought to be chiefly, 
if not altozether, defensive, and a numerous and 
wel! appointed artillery, combined with the skill 
and character of our light troops, together with the 
ex‘ent of our means to compel an enemy to keep 
together in masses, will constitute the most effec- 
tive e'ements of defence throughout every portion 
of the United States. In attaining this end, which 
has been kept steadily in view for the last two 
years, the Department has encountered great ob- 
stacles from the want of a national establishment 
where experiments can be made and perfect mo- 
dels constructed. The small arms manofactured, 
or rather those which will be made henceforth in 
this country at the private as well as national ar- 
mories, will challenge a comparison wih any in 
the world. This desirable end has been beeught 
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about by improvements begun and perfected jn 
the national armories; and, by requiring the sane 
improvements in their machinery, equally gooj 
arms will be obtained from the private contractors. 
But we have no means «f pursuing the same 
method in founding cannon, and the result has 
been an uncertainty in their manufacture, which 
may be attended at some future period with 
the most fatal consequences. There would 
likew'se be very great economy in_ having 
a naticnal manufactory of gunpowder, and 
at all events an appropriation ought to te 
made at the present session to enable the Depart- 
ment to lay in a stock of mater a's of the manufac. 
ture of this nee ssary article. In answer to its jn- 
quires on this subject, the Depar meat learned, 
With great anxiety, toat tvere was not a suffic'ent 
supply of satpetre or sulphur in the country, at 
the close of the last session of Congress, for three 
months’ supply of eur armies in care of war. Ths 
deficiency has been partially remed ed; but ‘he 
War Department ought to be authorized to ke p on 
hand at jeast a twelve months’ supp'y of these ne. 
cessary articles, which may be stored fer any 
lergth of time wi houtrs't of destraction or dete. 
rioration. 

Whi le speaking of the wants of the ordnanre, it 
affords me great pleasure to be abe to state that 
the-e has been lately an improvement in the o-gani- 
zation of that branch of the service, comb ning 
economy Wit) great’ r efficiency, and that the board 
of ordnance officers whi h I wes authorized ty em. 
ploy last year, ha- been assiduous'y engaged and 
hes mide great pr. gr ss in reducing to a system 
the mode of fabricatiog all k n?s of ordnance stores 
and in fixing their patterns, forms, and dimensicn<, 
The con:truction of war rockets has been com- 
menced, and experiments are in progress to test 
th: ir effects; wh le those which have been tried in 
firing ho.low shot frem howi zers of the larzest 
calitre, have been entirely satisfactory. ‘The new 
buildings aw horized by Congress for arsenals, ma- 
gaziues, and depots ot arms, are in progress of con- 
struction, andthe works generally have been pressed 
on as far as he fands would permit. 

At the risk of bzing importunats, I must aga'n 
urge th: expedieacy of selling the m neral lands. 
Experience has confirmed the views formerly 
presented on this subject, and proves conciusive'y 
that no benefit wha'ever resuls to the Un.ted 
States from the present system of leasing them wh le 
the advancement of that portion of the country is 
sensibly retarded, and the product of the mining 
operations much diminished by it. 

Tre duties of the Quartermaster’s Cepartment 
have been performed with an ability, integrity, and 
promptitude, which reflect tte highest credit on all 
its officers, and their accounts have been rendered 
with commendable despatch and accuracy. Iis 
present organizaticn is sufficient to enable it to dis- 
charge all the duties which may devolve upon it in 
peace or war; and while it has contribu ed essen- 
tially to the efficiency of the service, it has intro- 
daced great economy in t'e administrative branches 
of t-e army. 

The works under the direction of the Quarter- 
master General, have been carried on as rapi'lly as 
circu astances would permit. The southern section 
of the great western road, extending from the Red 
river to the Arkansas, (one hundred and forty miles, \ 
has been completed. The mddie section, exter d- 
ing from Fort Leavenworth to Marias de Cyzne, 
seventy-two miles, has also been finished, and mea- 
sures have been taken to continue the work to 
Spring river, eighty-six miles farther. One hur- 
dred and twenty-eight miles wi!l then rema n of the 
route te Arkansas, which will be work d upon the 
next season. The survey of the route from Fort 
Leavenworth to Fort Saelling has been completed; 
buat as the country presents an open prairie, that 
may te traveis d in all directions w.thout d fi- 
cu'ty, I shall not do more than mark out the most 
direct rou’e, unless ctherwise instructed by Con- 
gress. 

The difficulty of obtaining laborers at Fo t Smith 
has retarded the progress of tvat work. The de- 
fences pr: j-cted «cn the Illinois river, west of the 
boundary of Arkansas, have ben commenced bya 
detachment of dragoons under Lisytenant Colone] 
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Mason, and will be prosecuted vigorously the next 
scason. 

I beg once more to call your at’ention to the sub- 
ject of paymasters, and to repest my recommen- 
dation that two of the present paymmasters shoul | 
be appointed a sistant paymasters geveral, with 
the pay and emo:uments of lieutenant co'one's, 
who, in addition to their preseat dwies, should 
have the superintendence of such officers of this 
branch of the service as serve with armée3 in tie 
field; and, further, to renew my application in 
favor of allowing paymasters, emp'oyed in pay- 
jog vo'unteers and militia, in active service, a 
small per centage, to cover unavoidab'e les-es «ni 
disailowances in the se tlement of their accounts. 

Ir will te seen by the report of the Surgeon 
General, that the med:cal staff of the army has 
been actively and steadily employed during the 
past season. The officers of that important branch 
of the service deserve great credit for tie manner 
in which they have di:charged t!eir laborious and 
re-ponsib'e dntles. The disposition they manifest 
to avail themseives of every opportunity to collec: 
facts which may afford u-eful contributions to 
science, is justly appreciated by the Deparim-nt, 
and will be encouraged. The ex ensive disburse- 
ments of the medical officers render it necessary 
that the bureau here shou!d be able to exact the 
strictest accountability from them, and to examine 
and revise the accounts, so as tu close them 
monthly, if possible. Owing to the want of proper 
assistance, they hal been suffered to fall into ar- 
rears, and have only been brought up by keeping 
in the bureau an officer of the corps from impor- 
tant duties in the ficld. I recommend, tierefore, 
that the office here be allowed an additional clerk. 

The extensive system of river ani harbor im- 
proveme: ts, involving, as it dces, a very large ex- 
p2noditure of public money, equires revision, both 
in regard to the principle upon which such improve- 
ments ougat to be authorized, and the manner in 
which they ought to be conducied. It is epparent 
that too many of these works have been auth rized 
without that detailed examinatioa which is neces- 
sary to determine cither their extent cr gen ral 
useiulness, and commenced without inquiring 
whether the advantages to result from their com- 
pletion are commensurate to the cost of their con- 
struction. Many of the artificial harbors, there- 
fore, ere altogether too small for the trade they are 
inte:ded to shelter. Some of them are misplaced, 
while others, again, have been commence with so 
li tle judgment, that it woald prove a cheaper pre- 
C238 to move the town to a convenient posi'i n, than 
to remove the obstacles which obstruc: the channel 
of the river (hat leads up to it; and yet larze sams 
o monsy have been expend.d in the la'ter a'- 
tmpt. The already important and da ly increas- 
ing wade of the great lakes and estaaries which en- 
compass and indent the United Siat s, demands the 
foster ng care of the Government; but in order that 
its iaterference may be effectually and cons ite- 
toaally exerted, it ought to be confined to such 
woiks as are of general ulil tv, and not extended 
ino every creek or iulet where a favored village 
may require caer access for a market boat. ‘This 
abus*, which is calculated to b ing the whole sy 
ten into deserved disrepute, caa only be remedied 
by directing a previous examination to be made by 
tus Department into the nature of the proposed 
work, and a fall report on the proper method of ob- 
tining the object conte nplated, seiting forth tne 
public, not partial, advantages likely to result 
from it, as Well as the probab!e cost of its com- 
pletion. 

I beg leave, through you, to offer my ebjections 
to the resirictions sometimes imposed by Congress 
oa the manner of conducting wo ks of inierasl 
improvement. The appropriation is frequently ac- 
companied by directions to expend the money ac- 
cording toa given plan. Now, it not anfreqnently 
happens, tha when the plan to which the Depar:- 
ment is confined, comes to be well examined, it is 
found to be inapplicable, and, heretofore, large 
sums have beea thrown away in atlempts to carry 
them out, becanse the engineers did not think 
themselves authorized t> alter or amend them in 
any particular. On the coast and on navigable 
waters, gales of wind or fldods may affect, so ma- 
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upon, as to require a total change of plan; or im- 
provements may be discovered or suggested, which 
never occurred to the original projector, and which 
may require an entire alteration in the mode of 
conducting ‘he work, in order to secure efficiency 
and economy in its execution. The lig't-house 
projected on the Brandywine shoa!, is an example 
of the pernicious effects of tais restriction. To 
execute this -work, according to the plan adopted 
by Congress, will require s» much more than the 
sum appropriated, tnat it hes been deemed prudent 
not to begin the work at all until the whole esti- 
mated cost is placed at the disposition of the De- 
partment; the si uation o: the site rendering it 
very hazardous to leave a half fin'shed work ex- 
posed to the fury of the winds and waves. Whereas, 
it is possible, if the Department were left at | berty 
to act, that the obj ct might be attained at much 
less expense. 

The report of the Chief of the Topographical 
Engineers, containing a mere than usually detailed 
statement of the history and progress of the works 
unfer the immediate supermtesd-nce of tbat 
officer, will be presented in a few days; tozeiher 
with detailed esimates of the probasle cost of 
each work, and of the sums reqnired from year to 
year; the same cours: will be pursaed with re- 
spect to the improvements and civi: works under 
the superin‘endence of the Chief Engine r, so as 
to pr.sent to Congress, at oe view, the wh l- 
subject of in‘enal improveme:t. The plan of 
dis r ct and general inspection and supervision, by 
super cr officers of topographical eng neers, lately 
adopted, seems eslculated to ensure the fathtul 
execution of the works uncer ther charge. Many 
officers of ths ¢ rps, bave been active'y employed 
during the pastsummer, in the discharge of their 
military du ies, renderiag services which justi y 
the expectiuiions enteraned by the Department, 
when it was incorp rated into the serv ce. Some 
few works of internal improvement remain und r 
th» superintendence of the Caef Engineer, ant 
an account of their progr ss will te found ia tre 
annexed r portof that offie.r. It ‘is highly gr ti- 
fving tome, to be able to speak from my own 
p2rsoaal cbs rvuton, of the act vity, order, and 
eood management which reign throughout the 
works, both m litary and civl, wh'ch are con- 
ducted by the officers of this corps. 

The present condit on of the Miliary Acad my 
at West Point, is very sats‘actory. The impo:- 
tance of this institution to the charact-r of the 
army, is fully understood by the Departme>t, ant 
i's intere-t will be watched over wits vigilance and 
cae. 

ITeinnotrefriia fr m again eallire yeur atten- 
tion t» the condition of the barracks at tis 
post. The objections erg d to the mi erable ac- 
coinmedations «f the soldi rs, apply 'o the quar- 
ters provid d for the cad tt. A propor regard 
for the health, mora’s, and disciplne of the 
corps, regui es that a more spacious and commo- 
cious bu lding sion'd be erect-d there. T1esom- 
meadto your favorable consideratios, the sure s- 
tors o* the Chief Keg oeer, in r latoa to he 
practical instruction of. the cadets in fie dengine r 
ing, and the creation of a body of sappers and 
miners. N» army can be considered complete, 
and in a condition to take the field, without a corps 
of well instructed engineer soldiers; wh'c, to be 
effective, must be tavght their important duties in 
time of peace. The services of such men will be 
highly useful and economical at al! times, not only 
as aids to the instruction of the cadets, but in the 
preservation of the fortifications, when they are, as 
at present, stripped of their garrisons by the exi- 
gencies of the service. 

Finding some defic'encie; in the dragcon serv‘ce, 
as to its regulations and details, with your permis- 
sion, three young officers of the first regiment have 
been sent to the cavalry school at Saumur, to be 
followed the next year by an equal nomber from 
the second regiment. Every facility has been 
afforded by the French Government to carry out 
this arrangement. 

Recent examinations of the proceedings of courts 
martial have convinced me of the necessity of some 
further legal provisions and fixed rules to render 
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them efficient, as well as fair and impartial triba- 
nals. Justice to the public and to the army re- 
quires that this should be done with as little delay 
as pessib'e. From the want of power to compel 
the attendance of citizens as witnesses, of a proper 
guide, and a well ins:ructd judge advocate to aid 
the officers composing the courts, their decisions 
are uncertain, frequently loose and contradictory, 
and too often contict with those of precediag 
courts. I beg leave, therefore, respectfully to re- 
commend that a written system for the direc:ion of 
courts martial be prepared, which may be framed 
so as to be made applicable to the land and sea 
service, and that a judge advocate be appointed. 
From the report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, it appears thai the number of iovalid pen- 
sions has not diminished, but increased, during the 
last six years In November, 1833, the number 
of invalid pens oners was 3,875. It now am urts 
to 4,236. Tois increase is to be atir.buted, ina 
great measare, to tse hardships and dangers to 
which the tro: ps, bethof the army and milta, 
have been expose! during the campaigus in Flo- 
rida. The namber of pensione's inseridve | on the 
rolls under the act of Macch 18h, 1818, for Revo- 
lutionary service s, has gradually decrsased from 
about 20,000 to 8,215. Under the act of June 7th, 


1832, the number of applicants amousts to 
34.918. Of ths number, 31,668 have been pen- 
sioned. The Hs's of pensioners under this law 


have teen reduced to 24,086. The number of 
persons who have applied tor the benefits of the 
law of May 15h, 1823, w ich was intended s lely 
for the relief of certsin officers and sold ers of the 
continental army whoserved ty the end of the war, 
amounts te 2,156. Thoe who wer: pen-ioned 
amoun ed to 1,136,: fwhi h 624 are yei on the roll. 
The number of widew.’ claims, exhibitel uaces 
the act of July 4t, 1836, is 4,771, of which 
3,094 have been admitted; and of ths tumber 
wh» were pensioned, only 2,512 are now on the 
rolls, and supposed tobe lying. Under the law 
¢ auting five year’ pa; to the widows of Revolu- 
tionary officers, soldisrs, seamen, and marines, who 
were married pricr to 1794, the number of claims 


amouated to 6267, and 4,456 of that number 
hive receivel the benefits of the law. 
During the jast year few claims have been 
aimitd undec the act of July Sth, 1832, 
eatiled “An eel to provide for Iq uidating 


atd prying certain claims of the State of Virgi- 
nis; a con-ide:adle number, how. ver, yet remains 
unsettied. Ihe sums paid during the past year, 
under thit law, amount to $8,919 22. ‘The whole 
amount expended the last yerr, under the several 
pe: sion laws, is $3,090,664 6). 

Gieat inconveaience is experienesd from beir g 
obliged to inirust the payment of pensioners to 
cerporati ons and individuals, who rece.ve no com- 
pensation for transacting the bu iae:s. The only 
inducement of the agents to continue in office, is 
the hope that Congress will pass a law allowing 
them some compensation. Should Congress, how- 
ever, think proper to adopt the plan recommended 
hy you for the safe keeping of the puble money, 
the establishments for that purpose im g it be charged 
with the payment of pensions withcut any further 
cost to Government. 

The period fixed by law for the duration of ihe 
office of Commissioncr of Pensions expres in 
Marc’, 1849, and I respectfully recommend that it 
be continued for such term of time as shali be 
deemed most expedient by Congress. 

[cannot avoid again adverting to the very se- 
rious inco wenicoce inflicted upon the poorer c'ass 
of pensiovers, by the law of the 6h of April, 1833, 
which fixes the period of eight months for the re- 
tnrn to the Treasury of unclaimed pension funds. 
The present operation of the law is unnecessarily 
bardensome to the cfficers charged with its execu- 
tion at Washington, and very harassing to the 
pens’oners, who frequently, after taking long jour- 
neys in the hope of rec: iving the sum awarded to 
them by Government, return to their homes disap- 
pointed and destitue, — 

The beneficent intentions of Government, in ap- 
propriating large sums f.r the edacation and civi- 
lization of the Indians, have, from some cause or 
other, been frustrated, or at best, but partiaily 
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realized. If we expect to extend among these peo- 
ple the blessings of knowledge, civilization, and 
Christianity, we mast establish schools within their 
own country; and begin by teaching their chil- 
dren what will be practically useful to them in 
after life. Having herefore dwelt fu'ly on this 
topic, I shall con ent myself with referring you to 
the full and practical view taken of it by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in his report, and re- 


commending the ear y adoption of the plan pro- |! 


posed by him for the education of the Indian youth 
of both sexes. 

[ abstained from carrying into fu'l effect the 
treaty with the Winnebago Indians this year, be- 


cause I was willing to give them time to deliberate | 
on the expediency of at once removing to the | 


country southwest of the Missouri; a measure 
which, while it w.uld be advantages to the Govern- 
ment, would prove highly beneficial to the Indians. 
From causes already stated, the neutral ground, to 
which they are to be removed, unless they consent 
to cress the Missouri river, cannot be regarded as 
their permanent place of re-idence. It is now the 
hunting and battle ground cf two warlike nations, 


the Sioux and Sacs and Foxes, to whose incur. | 


sions, if not active host lities, they will be exposed; 
and it is enclosed within the limits of a great te:ri- 
tory, destined, at no distant period, to become a 
Stae, from which the General Government will be 
expected, by fr endly negotiations, to remove the 
Ind an population. Their existence in the country 
they now inhabit is attended with such serious and 
inc; easing inconvenivnce to the white population, 
which encircles and hems them in on every sie, 
that their removal will not be delayed beyond the 
ensuing spricg. If the effor's to obtain their con- 
sent to establ-h their permanent residence sout)- 
west of the Missouri shou!d unfortanately fail, 
t.ey w.ll be required to take up theic line of march 
for she neutial greund early in the spring. 

I app ove and secommend to your favorable 
considera‘ion the p'an sueges’ed by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs fur the future disbursement 
of Indian funds. From my experience of the ma- 
nagement of the pay department of the army, and 
from the similarity of tae duties these officers now 
periorm with th se p opo-el to be impored upon 
them, no duubt res's upuo my mind ‘ha: the scheme 
unites, in a hgh degree, economy, sccur.ty, and 
efficiency. 

As the period is fast approaching when the 
States will be altogether rel-eved from their Indian 
population, which p esen ed so serious an ob-tacle 
to their advancement, and the Indians th: mselves 
be removed to a permanent and peaceful home, 
far from the cau.es which led to their degradation 
and were rapidly p:oducing their ruin and exter- 
mination, it becomes a subject of grave considera- 
tion and deep anx ety to determine on the mest eji- 


gible and practical mode of providing for their go- | 
Many projects for the be‘ter govern- || 
ment and civ. lization of the Indians have teen pre- |, 


vernment. 


sented to Congress, and one of them par.ially acted 
upon. 
to its provisions occasioned i's failure, which is 
scarce y to be regretted. A confederation of dis- 
s milar 'r.bes, a majority of them ut'erly barbarous, 
might hive been dangerous, and cerainly would 
have been productive of much confusion. Theex- 
per ence, howeve’, of the la-t summer, convinces 
me that something must speedily be done to prevent 
te Indians assembled west o: the Mississ ppi from 
destr ying each oher. We have latey scena 


coanci', ecmpo-e. of the most civilized portion of | 


a tribe, whose | ng residesce among the whites had, 


it was hop-d, ta git th m_ the elements of seli-z0- | 


veroment and she firt pr.nciptes of religion and 
justice, ass:mbled together ty license the most 
atroel us 
b som a ganz ot d sperado.s 


was exe.uted wih circum-tances of savage bar- 
barity. The motive fir this cruel deed was to 
inflict vengeance vpon those who signed the treaty 
of New Echota in 1835. A new decree has since 
gone forth, ouw'lawiog others who have, in lke 
manner, « flenced the party in power, and they are 
condemned to be hua‘e! Cown and destroyed like 
wild beasts, Treaty stipulaions call for ihe inter- 






| cuting such orders. 





The refusal of some of the tribes te assent || 


ermes, and sendiag forth from its | 
to murder their | 
pe ceab!e and unoffending b.ethren; an order which | 


mene 





ference of the Government ia all such cases; but 
some permanent provision is required to prevesta 


recurrence of similar excesses. Tribuna's in the 
country for the prompt trial and punishment of 
crimes would, pethap:, prove the most efficient 
me hod of res raining these people from treacher- 
ously murdering each other. The fear cf retribu- 
tion might prevent a tyrant chieftain from sending 
forth assassins to wreak his vengeance upon those 


who refuse to humble themselves before him, and | 


ihe certainty of punishment deter them from exe- 
Sach tribunals would contri- 
bute most essentially to ame'iorate the condition 
and to civilize the Indians by preventing unprinci- 
pled men frem introducing among them spiritous 
| quors and gambling tables, and otherwise seeking 
to tike advantage of vices they themselves have 
fomented. 

The exploring party to.which I alluded in my last 


| year’s report, has, during the last summer, visited 


and examined with care the great valley of the 
river Jagues, and that of the Mayennes, which dis- 
charges its waters into the Red r.ver of the 
north, as likewise the rich and ferii'e table land 
which separates these two valleys. Their re- 
searches extend to Devil’s like, situate between the 
48th and 49th degrees of north latitude, which 
was found to be between forty and forty-five miles 
long, and, in places, half that width; its shores 
well wooded, and its waters, which are as salt as 
those of the ocean and abound in fish, interspersed 
with numerous islands, likew:se covered with wocd. 
These physical characters are commen to sev ral 


| othr smal'er lakes that are found in this region of 


country, where saltis so abandant that in many 
places it effloresces on the surface of the earth, 
From Devil’s lake the party proceeded ea:t to the 
great valley of the Norh Ked tiver, making a 


'| reconnetsance of the streams which fall into it on 


the we-terns'de. Ths, with the northera slope 
of the great p.airie, is represented to be a country 
of sui passing feriility and beauty. The slope rises 
to a fins tab'e land, about nineteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and is watered by fre- 
quent streams abcunding in fish, that, after swell- 
ing two small lak-s, form at their confluence the 
river St. Peers. The so:] of ths table land is very 
rich, and wil support a numerous population, that 
would enjoy the advantages of inhabiting one of 
the most beautiiul and healihy regions of the far 
nor hwest. 

When the calcu'ations of the o‘servations made 
this summer sha!l be wi rked out, the Department 
will possess a 1 the materia's necessary to enable it 
to censtract a physical and topographical map of 
th’s por ion of our country, which, ad'ed to tat 
already in our posse sion, from the same hand, of 
the sources of the Mississippi and Noxt Red river, 
wi!l present, at one view, the vast regicn of coun- 
try comprehend-d between the 87th and 100th de- 
gree «f longitude, and 40t) and 49th degree of 
n>ith latitude. 4) is be’ eved that t’ ese explera- 
tiens, cautiously and s!owly conduc ed, will prove 
much more useful in their results, both as regards 
te ge graphy and natural hs‘ory of that por- 
tion of our country, than the great expe'i- 


| tons which have preceded them, and which 
/ could not devote the 


time necessary to ac- 
qure the accurate infirma'ion now sought for. 
They have teen carred on steadi'y for the last 
three years; and it is beleved that an equal 


term of time will be required to comy'e'e them, by | 


extending our researches over the Kocky moun- 
tains to the shores of the Pacific oc:an. 
are entertained that Coagress will continue to view 


this enterprise favorably, and enable th> Depart-— 
| ment, by an early appropriation, to despatch the | 
| exploring party in due season. | 
I have asked for an appr priatioa for surveys || 


connected with the mi'itary defences of the ceuntry. 
One object of this request is to enable the Depart 
ment to commence hydrographical surveys of the 
lakes. 


ment. There exists no correct chit of them. 
Navigators are constantly exposed to encounter 


unknown dangers, and the annual Ics; of liv’e and | 


property is very great. This important work ought 
not .o be longer delaye’, J, R. POINSETT, 











Hopes | 


The great and increasing commerce of | 
these inland s2as demands the attention of Govern. | 
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REPORT FROM 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Navy Department, 
November 30, 1839. 

Sir: In the performance of a duty annually de. 
volving on this Department, I have the honor to 
submit the follewing report: 

The squadron now employed in the Mediter. 
ranean ccmprises the Ohio ship of the line, 
the frigate Brandywine, and the sloop of war 
Cyane—the whole commanded by Commod. re 
Isaac Hull. No interruption to our commerce 
has occurred in that sea since my last report; and 
by the answers of the respective consuls of the 
United States, res:d°nt at the principal ports, to the 
queries or our commanders, copies of which have 


| been received at the Department, it appears that 


no obstacle is thrown in its way by the authoriii-s 
of any nation on its borders. 

At the date of my Jast annual report, the force 
in the Pacific, under Commodore Ballard, con- 
sisted of a ship of the line, two slocps of war, 
and two schooners. The ship of the line and one 
of the schooners have returned to the United States; 
the other schooner is nowon her way; the two 
sloops of war have been ordered home, the period 
of their cruise having e¢xpired,and may be ex- 
pected early in the spring. 

To supply the place of the force thus withdrawn, 
a frigate of the first class, under Commo iore Clax- 
ton, who succeeds Commodore Ballard, sailed from 
New York in May iast, with instructions to land 
our Minister, Mr. Ellis, at Vera Cruz, and thence 
proceed with all diligence toher destination. She 
has been followed by a sloop of war and a schoo- 
ner, and the squadron now consists of a frigate, a 
sloop of war, and a schooner, all of which, it is 
presumed, are now on the station. By the latest 
accounts, affairs in that quarter continued in a 
state of great confusion and uncertainty. Revolu- 
tions of rulers rather than principles still agitate 
these regions so favored by nature, and the com- 
merce of neutrals continues to require the protec. 
tion of a competent naval force. 

Commodcre Claxton has been directed to employ 
one of his vessels in cruising within the gulf of Ca- 
lifornia, and along the northwest coast of America; 
and, if circumstances will permit, to despatch 
another to visit the Sandwich and Friendly islands, 
with a view to afford countenance and protecticn 
to vessels of the United States employed in the 
whale fisheries. 


The squadron on the Brazilian stati n, under 
Commodore Nicolson, comprises a razee and a 


| sloop of war; the brig Dolphin having been order- 


ed home for repair:, and to convey to the United 
Sates the seamen whcse term of service had ey- 
pired, or was about to expire. The frigate United 
States, under Commodore Ridgely, appointed to 
succeed Cummo ‘ore Nicolsons $s fitting out for the 
purpese, of relieving that officer, acd is now cn the 
eve of sailing. 

The sloop Marion has preceded the United 
States, and the brig Eate prise is a!so destined for 
that station. The squadron wiil consist of a [ri- 
gate,asloop of war, anda brig, and wi'l be in- 
creased as occasion requiris. 


In‘eraal dissensions still agitate the states border- 
ing on the tiver La Plata, apparent'y with increas- 
ing violence; the novel system of a wer of b'ock- 
ade, So vexaticus to neutral e-mmerce, continues 
to be prosecn’ed by France, and the necessity for a 
naval force in that quarter is increased rather than 
diminished. 


Tne squadron operating in the gu!f of Mexico 
and the West Indis, was reinf reed by two 
sloops of war, and the whole p'a-e! under Com- 
modo-e Wm. B. Shubrick, apponed to succeed 
Commodore Dallas, who retired from the com- 
meni. The misunderstandi: g «t that ime existing 
between Mexic) and France having since been 
adjusted, ani the latter having relisqu’sted the 
bl: ckade of the sors of the form r, twu sloop; of 
war enl a schooner, which were «rdered to the 
nor h for repai s, have not beea replaced by «ther. 

Tie schooner, after undergoing the necessary 
repairs, was employed on sp-c.al s:rvice. She 
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. as since returned, ant is now des ined for a cruise 
on the coast of Africa. — 

© gatsequently to the withdrawal of these vessels 
om the West India staticn, a thicd sloop of war, 
‘quiring extensive repai's, was ordered to the 
North, and has arrived at Norfolk. The squadron 
sow comprises a frigate and four s'oops of war, 
which may be increased should circumstances 
indicate the propr.ety of such a measure. 

Tne force employed in the Indian and China 
seas consists of the frigate Columbia, and corvetie 
John Adams, under Commodore Read, whoarrived 
atMacao the 28th of April last, and continued 
there, by the last accounts, at the earaest solicita- 
tions of the American consul and ci'izens resident 
at Canton, who considered themselves in a some- 
what critical position, in consequence of the deci- 

sive measures taken by the Chinese Government 
for the suppression of the illicit trade in opium car- 
ried on by English residents at that place. ‘These 
apprehensions were, however, subsiding, and it is 
resumed that Commodore Real has long since 
proceeded in fulfilling his general instructions. 

While at Columbo, having received information 
that a daring act of piracy, accompanied by the 
murder of two American citizens, had been recently 
committed by the inhabitants of Muckie, in the 
island of Sumatra, Commodore Read, acting under 
his general instructions, promptly proceeded to the 
scene of outrage. Here having vaialy sought re- 
dress by the restoration of the plundered property 
and the surrenderer of the murderers, he inflicted a 
severe and merited chastisement on the barba- 
rians. 

The South Sea Exploring Expedition left the 
island of Madeira on the 23th of September, 13838, 
and arrived at Rio Janeirv on the 23d of Novem- 
ber following. After replenishine his stores, and 
refreshing his crews, Lieutenant W.lkes then pro- 
ceeded, in the execution of h's instructions, to sur- 
vey the mouth of Rio Negro and its neighboring 
coasts. Thence he proceeded to Terra del Fuezo, 
where, leaving a portion of the squadron ani sc'en- 
tific corps to prosecute their researches, he stretched 
in‘o the Southern ocean, between the 105 degr-e 
of west longitude on the western coast of Pal- 
mer’s land; returning, he joined the vessels left 
at Terra del Fuego, and arrived at Va!paraiso on 
the 15th of May, 1839. During the passage, the 
squadron separated in a severe gale, and did not 

join Company till the 25th of March. 

A portion of the squadron penetrated to the 70th 
degree of South latitude, where it encountered vast 
masses of ice, and narrowly escaped being frozen 
up. Lieutenant Wilkes became satisfied that, 
owing to the lateness of the season, it was impos- 
sible to make any further progress, and the under- 
taking was relinquished with the intention of re- 
suming it at a more favorable time of the year. 

The expedition, with the exception of the Sea 
Gull, which separated in a gale, arrived at Vaipa- 
raiso on the 15th of May last; left that port for 
Callao the 6th of June, and sailed thence for the 
Sandwich islands, since which time no despatches 
have been reccived from the commanding officer. 

Thus far the expedition has not been without be- 
nefit to commerce, having ascertained beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that various shcals and obs:rac- 
lions laid down in charts have no existence. 

The officers, whether employed in professional 
duties or scientific pursuis, are stated by Lieuten- 
ant Wilkes to be ardent and indefatigable in their 
exertions; and there is reason to believe, that if no 
new discoveries are made of unknown lands or 

_ is‘ands, it will be because none exist in that re- 
| gion of the globe. 

_ The steam frigate Fulton has been employed 
during the past season under Captain Perry, who 
is charged with their superintendence, in prosecut- 
_ ing various experiments with Paixhan guns, a c r- 
cumstantial report of which is daily expecied. 
_ There is little reason to doubt that the results will 
be highly interesting and important. 

The surveys directed by acts of Congress have 
been prosecu‘ed to the extent of the means placed 
at the disposal of the Department. Under tne act 
of the 3d of March, 1837, the Unied States 
schooner Experiment, ani steamer Engineer, loar- 
ed by the War Depariment, have been employed 
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under the direction of Lieutenart Glynn in survey- 
ing the harbors of Beaufort and Wilmington, 
North Carolina. These surveys have been com- 
p'eted, and will be laid before Congress at the pre- 
sent session, 

The United States brig Consort is now fit'ing out 
under Lieutenant Glynn for the purpose of com- 
pie ing other surveys, directed by the same act, 
which were relinquished in consequence of the 
sickness of his officers. It is confident!y ant.ci- 
pated that the whole will be completed and a re- 
port made to Congress previous to its adjourament. 

In compliance with the provisions of the second 
sec’ion of the act making appropriations for the 
naval service of the year 1839, two steam friga’es 
have been commence !, one at New York, the other 
at Philadelph'a. The engines and boilers have 
been contracted for, and are now in progres:. 
These two vesse's will be bui/t on the same model, 
one to be propelled by vertical, the other by en- 
gines on an inclined p'ane of the same power, with 
a view to te-t their respective advantages and ¢is- 
advantages, there being a great diversity of opinion 
on this question among practical engine rs. The 
th rd steam frigate authorized by the act aforesaid, 
has not yet been put on the stocks, it being in con- 
temp'ation to adopt a model presen'ed by a distin- 
guished officer of the navy to be pr ‘pelled by a dif- 
ferent description of machinery. 

By your direction, the schooner Grampus, under 
Lieutenant Paine, sailed from Norfolk in Septem- 
ber last, for the ceast of Newfoundland, with in- 
structions to inquire into the nature and causes of 
the seizure and condemnation of certain American 
vesse's engaged in the fisheries. Lieut. Paine hes 
returned, afier perform ng this daty in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and reported the result of his cru’se. 

The fiequent and increasing violations of the 
laws for the suppre:sion of the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa, by vessels owned by fereigners, 
but pros'ituting the flag of the United States to 
their nefarious purposes, induced you to direct that 
two fast sai'ing ve sels, of the smaller class, should 
be fitred out, for the purpose of arresting these vio- 
lat‘ons of our laws and of the rights of the people of 
Africa. One will probably have sai'e1 before this 
repori is receivel, and the other is only waiting 
the completion of some necessary repairs to follow 
with all practicable despatch. 

Navy pension fund.—The number of invalid pen- 
siuners is 456, and the sum annually required to 
pay them is $38,844 74. The number of widow 
peasioners is 330, and the annual amount of their 
peasions is $62,064. The number of minor chil- 
dren pensioners is 115,and the amouut of ther 
pensions is $14,314; making an aggregate of 901 
pensioners, and $110,122 74. 

The amount ot stocks to the credit of the Navy 

pension fund, Ist of Oct. 1839, was $390,832 25 
On the Ist of October, 1839, 251,139 00 
Diffe‘ence - - - - $137,693 25 

Wh'chsum wes applied to the payment of pen- 
sions granted by acts of Congr. ss, and a-counts 
reported by the Fvurth Aulitor and S._cond Comp- 
troller. 

About $55,600 will be required to pay pensions, 
which will become due tie Ist of January, 1840, 
and t» meet arrearages as they may be rep rted. 

The who'e amount of the furd having hereto- 
fore been inves ed in bank, Stat, and corporation 
s ocks, which are now grea'!y depree ated, the sum 
above state! cannot probably be realized by t-e 
sile of less than $89,000 er $90,000 of socks. In 
the hope that they may insome degree recover from 
this s ate of depres.ion, and unwi ling to make so 
great a s:crifice, | would sugcest that the subje-t 
be brought to the early at ent'on of Congre's. 

On the 31 of Mar.h, 1837, the capital of the na- 
vy pension fund was $1,115,329 52; ani pre- 
vious'y to the act of Congress of that dite “f. r the 
more equitable admin stration of the navy fensicn 
fund,” the annual interest and dividends were suf- 
ficient to defray all the expenditures. Under this 
act the navy pension fund has dec eased with in- 
creasing celerity, a large portioa of the p-nsions 
granted in conformity with its provisi: ns involving 
arrearages Commencing many years anterior to its 


passage. 
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life, and not during the continuance of disability, 
as was the cas> beicre the pass ‘ge of the act of the 
14th of July, 1832; those to widows until they shall 
mairy or die; and those to children un il they at- 
tain the age of twenty-one yea:s. It is there- 
fore certain that at the end of two years, 
at farthest, the navy pensicn fund will be ex- 
haust-d. Under the existing laws there is not 
the least prvspect of any decrease ia the number of 
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The pensions to invalids now on the list are for 








pensioners or the amount of theit pensions; and, 
consequent'y, Congress wi'l be called upon to re- 
deem the pledge contained in the nin hsection of the 
artof 23d Apel, 1800, to make good any defic ency 
in the navy pension fund arising out of its own |e- 
gisla'ion. 

Toe first sec'ion of the act of 3d March, 1837, 
provides that pensions to widows or chiidren shall 
be paid from the da’e of the demive of the husbands 
or fathers. ‘The only con lition is, that the demise 
shall have happened in the naval service. No 
distinctioa whatever is made in regard to the cawe 
of manner of death, or the per od of service of the 
deceased; all are placed on the same footing, and 
all alike pariake of the national bounty. 

Arrearges of pensions for mcre than thiriy-seven 
years, in one ins’anee involving the payment of 
more than $20,000, have been pa'd under this sec- 
tion, Which has mainly caus-d the r.p-d diminution 
of a fund originally constituted for the sole purpose 
of providing for officers and seamen only, disabled 
in the nival service. 

A claim has been presented on account of an in- 
dividual who d ed in 1800, about a mon‘h afier his 
eatry into the service, and if allowed, a large sum 
will be required to pay it. Bat not being certain 
that this first section was intended to author ze such 
profuse expenditure of tie navy pension fund, I 
have suspend d.the paymen', and now refer the 
claim for the decision of Congress. 

The second section of the same act provides that 
“pensions which may have been granted, or which 
shall hereafter te granted to officers, seamen, and 
marines, in the naval service, disabled by wounds 
or injuries received in the Jine of their duty, sh Il - 
commence from the time when they were dis- 
abled.” It h:s be-n found 1m possible to disc rimi- 

nate, with any degree of accuracy, In cases ectur | 
ring at such remote pericds, as to the precise time 
at which the disability commenced, and the date of 
the wound or injury kas necessarily been assumed, 
as that of the commencement of the pension, 
a'though, in many cases, the e were strong circum. 
stances indicating that the disability did not occur 
un'il long afterward. jt may al-o be remarked 
that un'er this section of the act of 31 of March, 
1837, in connection with the 8h sec son of the act 
of 23d April, 1890, persons wounded, or etirerw se 
injared, thirty or thirty-five years ago, may 1e.e ve 
p-asions, commencing from the time when the in- 
juries were sustained, although they have remaine { 
in the service ever sincs, in the enjoyment of ful 
pty, and must continue to do so until Congress shall 
otherwise direct. 

Under the liberal construc ion given to the navy 
pen:ior laws of the United States, u has beea here- 
tofore assumed that full pensions ant full pay may 
be allowred at cne and the seme time, to the same 
persons; and some imes it has not been cons dered 
necessary, or even discret onary, in execating time 
laws, 10 exc'ude persons affle ed wih diseases ant 
infirmities, to which mankind are subjecred ia 
every situation, and uncer ail ci cumstances of 
life. Itisatallt mes difficult to discriminate be- 
twiea disabi' t es occasioned hy hereditary or con- 
stitutional predi-position to disease, and those that 
are the direct and inmediste consequence cf the 
peculiar expcsures inciden'al to the naval service. 

A similar difficu'ty occurs in cases of disabilit es, 
occasioned craggravated by hal s of intemp ran'e 
and dis pation. Yetal! t e:es-em equally ccm, re- 
hended in the var.ous provisions of the pens on law»; 
and no matter wha’ may have been the term of ser- 
vice, whetier ye:r’, months, or days, all claim a 
share of the navy pension fund dur.ng life, under a 
liberal construction «fthe:tatu'e. It is true that 
these laws declare that the prof mnst be satis‘ac- 
tory to the head of the Departme.t. Yet, what may 
salisfy one man, may Rot operate in Like manner 
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en another differently constituted; and hence has 
arisen much diversity of prac ice under the admi- 
nistration of different p roons. 

Accompanying this report is a document 
exhibiting a statement and analysis of the 
various publ.c acts of Congress, in relation to navy 
pensions and the navy pens‘on fund. The multi- 
plication of these laws, and the various cons‘ruc- 
tions placed upon them at different times, seem to 
indicate the propriety of adopting a less compli- 
cated system. I would also take the occasion to 
state, that whatever disposition may be n.ade of 
the subject, it has become necessary to relieve the 
head of the Departmcnt from the labor and respon- 
sibility of this port on of his duties. 

Almost every app ication for a pension involves 
the necessity of a close and critical examination of 
testimony, together with a reference to various 
laws, and the time r quired to do this as it ought to 
be done, materially interferes with cther and in dis- 

nsable avocations. 

The act of 3d of March, 1837, on which I have 
thought it my duty to offer these remarks, has 
been the principal source of the decline of the 
navy pension fund. Under i's cperation, that fund 
has sunk, in little more than two years, from 
$1,115,329 53, to $253,139; and, as I have before 
stated, about $55,000 will be requived to meet de- 
mands, which will become due on the Ist of 
January, 1840. 

I again take occasion to invite your attention to 
the appropriation for a dry dock at New York. 

The:um of $100,000, assigned in the year 1835 
to that obj ct, having, with the except on of a small 
amount for surveys, been no part ot it expended, in 
con equence of difliculties in the selection of a site, 
has reverted tothe Trezsury. I earaestly recom- 
mend its reappropriation. 

The discove’y of a new and more capacious en- 
trance into the harbor by Lieutenant Gedney, 
which, if ever known, bad been long s nce forgct- 
ten, has removed the only p'au-ibdle objection 
hitherto urged against the expe liency of a measure 
wh ch appears to be recommended by so many c¢ n 
siderations. 

Tae central position of this port, the facilities re- 
sulting from its two entrance; and outlets, at a great 
distance from each other, acd the ample means the 
city affords for repairing, manning, and supplying 
vessels of war,all point «t oul ss a sta‘ion deserving 
peculiar attention. As an add tonal reason, it is 
proper to state tha! two ships of the line are row 
lying at ihe navy yard in a state of rapid Cecay, 
which cannot be repaired without going into dock, 
and cannot be removed without almost a certainty 
of total loss. A very few years will place them 
beyond the reech of recovery, and they must be 
either broken up, or sink where they now are. 

I deem it proper, also, t» bring to your notice an 
abuse of great importance to tle inter sts of the 
service. Numerous instances occur of the en ist- 
ment of minors; and it is obviously impossib'e to 
d scriminate between tho-e who are, and those who 
ae not, of legal age. 

After receiving the alvance of pay, and becom- 
ing, perhaps, indebted to the purser in addi'ion, 
they apply to alawyer or magistrate, procure a 
habeas corpus, and ebdiain their release without any 
legal obligation to pay the debt thas contracted. 
The instructions to rec:uiting cfficers suthorize 
them to cause an cath to be administered in cases 
of doubt; but it has teen deci led ihat its violation 
does not subj ct the offender to legal punishment. 
Cases analagous to these frequenily cccur in the 
enlisment of apprentices authorized by act of 
Congress. They are cecasionally present-d by 
persons claimi gto be ther parents or guardians, 
and received accordingly. After remaining un il 
trey are sufficientiy educated, and capable of being 
usefulto their real parents, the latter come for- 
ward, prove the whole case a fraud, procere a 
habeas corpus, and release the apprentice afier he 
has been maintained and educated at the public ex- 

nse. 

I would, therefore, respect‘ully recommend the 
pas,age of a law authorizing recruiting officers to | 
cause an oath to be administered to peisons offer- || 
ing for enlistment in cases where their majeri'y is | 
doubied, and, in every case, to paren{s or guardians \ 
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presenting boys as apprentices to the navy, the 
violation of which should te declared a perjary, 
and subject the ofiender to legal prosecution aad 
punishment. 

Should this system of apprenticesip be carried 
to the ex’ent of which it is susceptib'e, I look for- 
ward to it as a source of great and lasting benefit 
to the navy. There is every reasonable prospect 
of its bscoming a narsery for the supply of pet y 
officers, one of the most important const:tuen!s in 
the service, nor can I doubt but that it may be 
made the means of supplying a large number of 
capable, intelligent seamen, more strongly attached 
to their country by the benefits she has conferie 
on them. 

The result, thus far, has been high!y encouraging. 
A spirit of excitement and emulation prevails 
among these boys; their conduct, with rare excep- 
lions, is correct and exemplary; examples of profli- 
gacy and cases of desertion seldom occur; com- 
mand-rs of vessels of war are, wilhont exception, 
anxious to have at least one tenth of their crews 
composed of them; and the reports from receiving 
ships give uniform test mony to their general de- 
portment, their habis of order and industry, and 
their capacity for the acquisition of those branches 
of learning, and that prac ical knowledge of their 
profession, which fit them for future us*fulness. 

I have endeavored to call the aitention of magis- 
tra’es, parents, and guardians, to the means af- 
forded by this sys'em, of providing for that large 
c’ass of unfortunate children which has become s> 
numerous, most especially in our large ci ies, and 
which is w.thout the means or the prospect of a 
comfortab’e main’enance, or of acquirirg even the 
rudiments of education. If, instead of permitting 
them to live in iileness, expcsed to every tempta- 
lin, an! pluneicg p ematurely into every vice, 
they were apprent ced to their coun'ry, they wonld 
receive sach an education as tenefits their sta'ion, 
and acquire those habits of sobriesy, honesty, cr ler, 
and industry, which would go far to rencer those 
who are so apt to become the bane of scciety, efli- 
cient supporteis of the honor and interes‘s of their 
country. 

Under the act of Congress which direc’e1! a re- 
vision and extensien of the rules and regulations 
of the service, approved 19th May, 1832, a board 
of navel officers was convened by ihe Department, 
and theic proceedings communicated to Cen- 
gress. No action, however, was taken by that body, 
in consequence, and as by the provisions of the 
law, those regulations were not to be carried into 
effect until they had received its sanction, they have 
remainelever since a dead letter, never having 
been promulzated. 

Believing, however, that a revision of the old 
rezuiations, with a view to their adapiat on to laws 
snbseqnently passei, and for the purpese of taking 
advantage of the resulis of experience, wou'd 
condnce to the good of the serviee, the D-partment 
has directed the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
under the authority of the act by which it was 
const tuted, 10 attend to that duty. The board is 
now er gaged in its performarce, et such intervals 
of leisure as the multiolciuy ef its other Jabors 
will! perm't. Tais revised system will probably be 
laid before Congress before the exp'ration of their 
present session, and itis believed that, wth some 
modification of the law “fer the beter govern- 
ment of the navy,,’ passed in the year 1800, the 
whole will forma system, whi h, if admin stered 
with a firm, steady, temperate perseveranc>, will, 
so fur as its influence extends, su tain the navy of 





the United States on that eminence which it has | 


a ta'ned in the e-timation of ell nations. 

I feel confident, however, that the only sure and 
effectval means of meintaining the character and 
discipline of the s rvice, 's 'o keep in commission 
as many vessels, and employ as many officers in 
active duties, as is compat b'e wih the resonress 
of the country. This, after all, is the vital princi- 
ple of professional excellence, an‘ it is on this I 
rely as the only sold basis for a naval! establis- 
ment, not formidable from the number cf ships in 
ordinary or on the stecks, but fer its expzrience, 
its discip!ine, and habits of hardy endurance. For 
this reason no diminution of the force in commis. 
on has been contemplated io the estimaies here- 
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with presented. All the re'renchments wili |» 
found in other branches of expenditure, and th. 
cuirent service of the ensuing year has been |ef 
untouched and undiminished. 

The estimates of the Board of Navy Comms. 
sioners, for the naval service of 1840, have bie, 
mad with eve'y regard to economy deemed com. 
patible with the great interests of the country, 
Whenever variations occer between the pre<ent 
estimates and the preceding ones, short explanatoy 
notes are appended, giving the reasons for tke 
change. 

I take this occasion resp2etfully to recommend 
the passage of a law, for bringing under one gene- 
ral head all the special ec's which authoriz: the 
building or rebuilding of paricular vessels, as 
weilas those relating to their repairs. A bill tor 
this parpose was reported during the last session of 
Cong-ess, andis presume | to have faile1 to tecome 
a law in corsequence of inability to reach it in 
time. I conceive it will be highly advantageous io 
the service by placing materials for building, re. 
pairing, and equipping vessels geneval'y, at the 
disposal of the Dep:rtment for all sach purposes, 
atthe precise period they are wanted, and befoie 
they deteriorate ty time and exposure. 

Another advantage would be, greatly s mplifying 
accounts at all the naval stations by disbursiog 
officers, and at the Treasury. 

These, and o her minor results of convenience 
and economy, in my op‘nion, all unite in recom- 
mending the measure. 

Should the further sum of $340,600 be trans- 
f-rred from the appropriation for the gradual im- 
provement of the navy, towards completing the two 
steame's as pop sed in the estimates, the rema‘n- 
der of that appropriation, amounting to $410,000, 
which would become ava'lable in 1840, by the 
existing laws, will not, in all probability, be neces- 
sary, as the balance on hand will be sufficient to 
meet ail expenditures under that head for the en- 
suing year. That portion of the appropriation 
may, therefore, it is believed, be postponed until 
1841, without injury to the service, should it te 
thought expedient, provided the whole amount of 
transfers is eventua'ly returned. 

It will be perceived that the Board of Navy 
Commissioners has again submitted an es'imaie 
for additional clerks, which are daily becom ng 
more indispensable to the prempt discharge of the 
public business commiited to its superintendence. 
The multiplication of records, the labor of inves- 
tizating past transactions, so often necessary to 
refer !o, and which increase; wich the lapse of time, 
combined with the progre-sive expansion of the 
country, and g:owth of the navy, él! call for addi- 
tional Jabor and additional means for its perform- 
ance. The plan for a reorganization of the 
Department, prepared in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted at the last session of Congress, contem- 
p'ates sach addition to the number of clerks, as is 
deemed e-sential to carry it into oreration should 
it be adopted, and will sender any further action 
on this point unnecessary. 

Believing that the creation of a higher grade of 
rank, ‘han is now recogni ed in the navy, will te 
advantageous to the service, for reasons which 
have been too ofien presented to require repetition, 
I again offer the subject to your con idera'ion. 

Re pectfully submitted, 
J. K. PAULDING. 

To the Presipent of the United Sia es. 
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R EPORT FROM 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post Orrice DepartTMENT, 
November 30, 1839. 

Sir: The post roads of the United States covered 
by mail serv.ce on the 39th day of June last, were, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, 133,999 miles in 
extent. The rate of annval transportation on that 
day was about 34,496,878 miles, and its cost 
$3,285,622, viz: 
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Miles Cost. 
By horse and sulkey - 11,447,147 $364 569 
By stage and coach - ' 19 £53,676 1 980 451 
By steamboat and railroad . + 3,396,055 520,602 
Total, 4,496,878 #3, 285,622 
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This is exclusive of transportation by steam- 
»-ais aod other vessels, under the fifth and sixth 
actions of the act of 1825, which costs about 
416,300 more. 

*'he leit ngs of the ycar have generally been at 
jower prices than for some preceding years, but 
not so low as the same routes were let four years 


+S Most of the service which was last year sus- 

aded has been restored; and the new routes esta 
plished by the act of 7h July, 1538, with few ex- 
ception», have been put in operation. 

The speed of the ordinary mai! having been so 
increased as to reduce the time of transit between 
New York and New Orleans to nine days, the ex- 
press mail, which :an ia seven, has been discon- 
qued, and the southwestern branch, whch yielded 
put asmail pertion of its cost, tell with the main 

nk. 

Mis possible that the recent su<pension of specie 
ayments by the banks, in a large port: n of the 
Union, may again check the increasing revenue of 
ne Depariment so as to make retrenchments ne- 
sssary; but, in any event, they will be incoaside- 
able. 

On the 30th June last, the number of post offices 
as 12,782, showing an increase of 261 during the 
reedi g year. ‘The number esiab'ished was 
(1, and the number discontinued was 310. The 
omber of postmas'ers appcinted, including new 
pfices, was 2,838. 

The number of pos: offices this day is 13,028. 
Tae number of mail contractors in service dur- 
pg the last year, was about 1,838. Of this num- 
et, 489 have been fined, or had deductions made 
jom their pay, for sundry deiinquencies. The 
sgregate of fines is $57,738 64, and of deductions 
22,066 04, exclnding remissions, the whole 
nounting to $79,804 68. 

Agreat majority of the contractors have per- 
rmed the service with the most exemplary punc- 
ality. 

be 1evenue of the Department for the year ending 
ihe 30th June, 1838, was - $4,235,077 97 
heexpenditures were - - 4 621,637 16 


















xcess Of expenditures - - $386,759 19 
This excess was made up by surplus funds of 
eceding years. 

herevenue of the year ending on the 30th of 
June last, was - - - $4,476,638 56 
he engagements and liabilities of 
the Department for the same year, 
were = . - - 4,624,117 86 
xcess of engagements and liabili- 

lies - ~ - - $147,479 30 
Tae surplus still on hand has prevented embar- 
ssment, 

The cash on hand, according to the latest re- 
tis of postmasters, is $206,701 95. There is 
sv remaining int banks $33,453 72, of which 
¥ $2,907 03 is available. More than half the 
ailable funds on-hand will be required to pay 
lances due for the services of the Jast quarter. 
Compared with preceding year, the revenue has 
teased about 524 per cent. aud the aggregate in- 
ase was $241,560 59. 

fom a comparative statement, embracing the 
urns of post offices yielding over $100 per 
arter, it appears that the revenue of the quarter 
ling the 30th September last, exceeded that of 
corresponding quarter of last year about 84 
cent. It is feared, however, that in conse- 
nce of the derangement produced by the sus- 
sion Of payment by so many banks, this 
of advance will not be maintained through the 
2 

he accounts of postmasters are rendered witha 
mMplitade which cau scarcely find a parallel in 
business of mankind In a list of so maby 
sand post offices,there are necessarily many inci- 
ls,such as sickness, deaths, resignations, absences, 
Ovals, changes in mail routes, &c. &c. which 
vent the regular rendition of accounts, the new 
intmen's alone averaging last year 722 per 
‘er. Most of the accounts are forwarded to 
Department by the first mail after the termi- 
n of the quarter, and out of a list of 12,780 
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Post offices, for the quarter ending 30th June last, 
there were but 217, the accounts of which were 
not received be.ore the termination of the next 
quarter; and of this number about 40 had been 
veiy recently established, or had not been supplied 
with mails. 

The moneys received by the postmas‘ers are, in 
general, paid over with equal promptitude. It is 
believed that about 11,000 of the waole number 
paid over the proceeds of each quarter to con- 
tractors within two weeks afier its close. Of that 
class of pestmasters, the proporiien of delinquents 
is remarkably small. The draft offices in genera! 
pay, when drawn upon, with equal punctuality. 
Two cases have cc urred, within the year, indi- 
cating the necessity of turthtr legal! restraints upon 
postmasters intrus’e! with large sums of money. 

When it is eatensively icculca'el asa princi 
ple, tht the public money, insiead of being 
retained for the pubiic service, ought to be made use 
of in private operat ons, it is not surprising that 
some of the postmas‘ers, notwithstanding the 
u'most efforts of the Deparment to prevent it, 
should practse upon t'e precept. Nothing is 
likely to make them a'l du'y sensible of he he:nous- 
nes of the offnce tut an act of Congress, 
declaring it to te a crime, punishable according to 
the magin:tude of the sum thys applied. 

Congre:s have heretofore fixe the maximum 
of compen-a'ion to be paid for the transportation 
of the mails upon railroads at $300 per mile. 
It was obvious'y their intenton, that, where the 
maximum of compensation isgiven, the railroad 
companies shall afford the public, in return, the 
best practicable mail accommodation. 

Under existing arrang:ment<, the great mail for 
the South and West is detained six to eight hours in 
Philadelphia. Desirous, in the renewal of the 
contracts to take eflectin January next, to put 
anend to ths deeation, the department offered 
the Philade!yhia, Wiimirgten, and Baltimore 

tailroad company, the maximum of compensa ion 

allowe1 by law, on condi ion that they would carry 
two mailsa day, one connecting with the night 
line from New York, and the other with the 
morning | ne. I[tis ihe night line which brings on 
the great mail, and to carry it fo:ward wihout 
interruption, it would be neces-ary for this com- 
pany to leave Pahilade!ph:a not Ja’er than one 
o’c'ock,a.m. This the company ceclined do ng 
for the compensation offered, and were willing for 
the $300 yer mile, only io continue the pie-ent 
service, running ove daily mat!, and that at bours 
most conven eat for their other business. Deeming 
itessential to the inte-e t of the puble that a 
connected mail line shcu'ld be had on this ereat 
thoroughfare, [have not felt myself at liberty to 
accept any service which would knzer admitcf 
the pre-ent injuricus delay at Poitade'phia. 
Minor considerations it was propo ed to waive; 
but without effect. The consequence s, that the 
Department may be deprived of the use of that 
road for the next contract term. 

Railroads cheapea travel and the transportation 
of produce and merchandise, and no reason is 
perceived why they should not a!so cheapen the 
transp rtation of the maiis under the same 
circumstances. When the mails are carried in 
stages or on horseback, the Department exercises 
an absolute control over the hoars, But the 
propositicn of the company in question more than 
doubles the ovdinary cost of such service, and 
denies to the Depariment the control of the hours. 
If even the sum demanded were notthe highest 
the Department can lawiu'ly pay fir any railroad 
service, it wonld for these reasons be deemed 
much too high for the service proposed. 

Ner is the sum of $300 per mile dezmed too 
small a compensation for the service required. 
The travel would still go with the mails as it does 
now, and many passengers who do not travel at 
all, or iake the Pennsylvania lines to the West, 
would Jeave New York in the evening, if this 
company wou'd convey them to Balimere by the 
next morning, there to teke the es'ablished lines 
to the South and West. The Department, there- 
fore, asks them to do only what it is believed to be 
their interest to do. 

Experience has proved that travel is increased in 
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preportion to the reduction of its cost. This has 
brea illustrated on steamboat routes. But 
railroads have an advantage over steamboats, 
becau e they can reduce the cost of travel with- 
out reducing ther owa charges. By running in 
connection with each other, and enabling tavel- 
lers to proceed cn the.r way by night as well ss by 
day, they save tavern bils to the traveller, and 
great y reduce hisexpens s. A great increase of 
trave. is the ceitain consequence. In this clove 
connect on, theref re, consists their highest in’erest. 
A‘l railroads in connection with each other, wi'l 
utimately find their protit in considerng them- 
selves pars of one sysiem, in submitting to the 
inconveniences of thew respective po-1i ns, and in 
so arcani ing their hours of running as to make 
connected traveling hnes, and net impoce on 
iravel'ers the necess ty of s'cpping at Intermed ate 
points in ther journey. And it isths close c n- 
nection, most tavorable to railroads m_ reference 
to travel, which the Depariment requires for the 
trapsmission of the mails. Cught the compenies 
to ask, or the Department ‘o pay, exorbitant sums 
for that which it is their owa merest to rencer? 

Certiin itis, that if the demands of ralroad 
compsnies are to be satisficd, mostof whom are 
not willing to serve the public as they serve 
individuals, andse m to think thatthe Government 
is bourd to make their investments profitab'e, 
there wil be litte left of the means o! this Depart- 
ment to pay for the conveyance ef the mails on 
other lines, much of the intericr of the country 
must be deprived of them altoge her, and the rates 
ot postage, instead of being reduced, must be 
increased. 

Hopes ére entertained, however, that the com- 
pany in question will yet eceept the provien n 
which Congress has made. Jt appears tote so 
obvious'y teir i teest to avail themselve. of the 
additional travel whch a well connected line 
would bring them, and to prevent the withdrawal 
of a lerge potion of the western travel which 
would inevitat le follow te organ zati nofa ine 
tor the conveyance of the great we tern mai! upon 
te Pennsylvania roads, thet perseverance m their 
re‘usal cannot reasonably be expec'ed. In te 
mean time, the Department is preceeding to make 
the best arrangemen’s it can, for the mail service, 
without reference to the ue of that roed, and 
wth the de'ermination in no event to make any 
contract with the company which shall not secure 
a clese connection with the mal from New York. 
Ii circum:tances should hereafter r quire it, this 
matter willbe made the subjec: of a special report. 

A difficulty s meawhat similar has aren upon 
th: steamboat route between New York and New 
Haven. Fo mely, the mail was carried six times 
a week on that route, for $4 000 per annum. = At 
the lest regular letting in that section, it wes let for 
daily service at $6,000, witha proviso thatif the 
compiny should te ds«lved, the con ract should 
beaian end. La-t scring they gave notice of 
dsso'ution to the Department. ‘Th ir successors 
refused to con inue the service for ‘ess than $30,000 
perannum. The Departinent offered $6,000 for 
six tmes a week service, end $8,000 for da y, but 
the new comp-ny would only reduce their 
exorbitant demand to $15,060, with the privilege 
of selecting their own hours for the service. Th: 
Depsr ment then withdrew i's propositions, and 
made an arrangement fir the tanspcrtation of 
its mai's by land. 

Sub equently, a temporary er angement was 
made with a geot'eman of great energy, to charter 
boat's ard put on another line for the purpose of 
c nvey:ng the mails. Atter making several effoits, 
he reported to the Department, that al'hough boats 
could be procured fer any o her serv.ce, so great 
wes the fear of the principal owner upon the New 
Haven |ine, or so extensive a comb nation existed, 
that no sait ble boat could be charered on any 
te'ms, to run on that line in oppos ton. 

The Department is consequertly powerless, 
uncer existing laws, t give the country the be>t 
precticab'e mai! service in that direction, without 
submitting to pa’pable extortion. Rather than 
submit to the latter alternative, I have deemed it 
my duty to continue the mail upon the land route, 
and refer to Congress for a remedy. 
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In these days of combination and monopoly, 
that which exists (n one steamboat rou'e may be 
expected on others of more importance, unle s 
prevented by time'y precautons. An effective 
remedy in this cate, and a preventive in al) others 
of a sim lar character, may be fc und in putting it 
withia the power of the Department to ru: steam- 
b ats tempcrinily in such emergencies, to be 
di-co:.tijued as soon as reasonable contiarts can 
be secured. The case in question shows that the 
Department cannot rely upon chartering suitable 
boats. The only ¢ffective means appears to be, to 
authorize the Postmaster General to purchase, cr 
build, two or three boats sut-d to the service, or 
direct the War or Navy Department te add a tew 
such boais to their pres nt force, with a view to aid 
the Post Office Department whea «ccasion may 
require it. The existence of the power and abi ity 
of the Departmeut to put on a line of steamboats in 
ceses of attempted extortion, would undoub‘edly 
avert the necessity of i's exercise. 

Gr-at difficulty is found in bringing to justice 
mail robbers in some cases, on acount of the 
inadequacy of the present laws to secure the attend- 
ance of disiant witnesses. The compensation 
allowed to them is not sufficect to pay their ex- 
pen:es, without reference to the value of their 
time. Cascs of extreme hardship have bcen pre- 
sented to the Department, and allowances asked 
for ow of its fands, but in cases where the precess 
of the court could reach them, it has been d+ cided 
that the Department could not lawfully add to the 
allowance providei by act of Congress. It 
seems but just, that men who are reqgnired to 
devote their time to the public, should be paid not 
only their actual expenses, but a fair compensa- 
on. 

The radical change tn the rates of pcsiage on 
letters, recently adopted in Great Britsin, has 
aitracied much attention in the United States. 
To enable me to furnish Corgre:s with information 
on that subject, and all otvers connected with the 
post establishments in several of the most conside- 
rable European counties, I have despat: hed one 
of the specia' agents of this De partment to Europe 
wih instructions to visit them in pe son, and ful- 
nish me with minute detai's of their organization 
and operations. Many cccuments, and some 
interesting particulars, have been received from 
him, but he has not as yei been able to prepare him- 
:e'f to make a detailed report. As soon as such a 
re pot shall be received, it 1s intenced to submit to 
Congress all the information it may contain, for 
the r conside' ation. 

With the highest respect, 
AMOS KENDALL. 

To the Presipent or THE United Stats. 





SPEECH OF MR. RANDOLPH, 
Or New Jensey. 

In the House of Representatives, December 6, 1839— 
On the attem;t to organize the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by excluding five cf the New Jersey 
claimants 
Mr. RANDOLPH sa‘d that it was not his in'en- 

tion, originally, to have participated in this discus- 

sion. He knew that the case irom New Jersey 
presented a fair sutject for a contesied election, 
and he had suppored chat :t would have been per- 
mitt d to take the ordinary course of such matters, 
when, upon full investigation, he could, with more 
satisfaction to himself, and perhaps more dispas- 
sionat-ly, have endeavored to perform his high 
and responsible dot.es, as well toh s colleagues and 
to the gentiemen claiming their s*ats, as to his con- 
stituents and to the country. But we have, from 
the extraordinary state of affairs here, been hurried 
int» a premature debate, in which an effort has 
been made to place the con tiluted authorities of 

New Je:sey in a mest unjust and unenviab'e atti- 

tade before the nzticn, and I therefcre clarm, as a 

duty which I owe as well to my:elf as to the peo- 

ple of New Jersey, who-e sole acknowledged R-pre 
sentative it seems I am, tu be heard n»w before the 
astea. bled Repie entatives of the nation. Various 
propositions, sir, have been made during this dis- 
curs ve debate, which now lie on your table, and 
where, according to your decision of incapacity to 


put questions, they must continue t> lie. The com- 
miss.ons of my colleagues having been read, it was 
pr: posed to read the law of New Jersey and the 
certificates of the gentlemen contesting their seats. 



















































of those propositions before I sit down. 


This, sir, is a grave question, and for the first 































































I am in favor of both, and will endeavor to dispose 
It is also 
proposed that you, sr, [the Clerk] be permitied to 
make a statement of your reasons fer not calling 
the members from New Jersey. Of this, too, Tam 
in favor, uf you simply desire to make your state- 
ment and give your reasons; but if, as [ understand, 
your friends ask that you, under a permission to 
make your statement, are to read to us a long and 
labored document, prepared in anticipativn of the 
present state of affairs, not by you, but for you, by 
a certain committee sitting in this city, after weeks 
of investigation, I am opposed toit. Your friends 
may find some other mode of communicating it to 
the yublic than by placing it on the journal of the 
House. 

Bat, sir, there is another question before us of 
great, of vital importance, which is not, as some 
honorable members seem to suppose, wh ther my 
colleagues shall ultimately, after all the evidence 
has been heard, be entitled to their seats, but 
whether now, at the first call ef the members, 
they shall be recognised as members, present- 
ing, as they do, commissions from the Executive 
of the S'a'e, ma‘e out pursuant to its Jaw. 


time raised in this covniry, or, as I believe, in 
any other. Sir, the Constitution has reserved 
io the States the power of prescribing “ihe times, 
places, and manner of holding elections,” and has 
d-rected that the ‘House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its mem- 
bers.” The election laws of New Jersey have 
given the mode of holding elections and making 
returns, which is by commission from the Gover- 
nor, urder the great seal of the State. If my eol- 
leagues have presented such a commission, then 
are they entitled in the first instance to their seats 
on this floor, and the investigation of the con- 
test cannot be had until after the House is or- 
ganized. The Constitution gives that power to 
the House, not to the unorganized members who 
are to constitute the House. When Representa- 
tives assemble for the purpose of organizing a 
House, they must, from necessity, adopt some rule 
by which they are to reccgnise each other in order 
to organize themselves, e'se they must continue dis- 
organiz-d. That ru'e hitherto has been to recog- 
nise tke individuals holding the regular return, 
made out under the State Jaws, and in no instance 
to go behind that retura, until after the House is 
o* ganized and it p'oceeds to try the matter of con- 
tes!; any other rule must lead to inextricable confu- 
sion, fraud, and revoluton, It was formerly the 
dict-ine that even the House, after organization, 
could not go behind the S ate returns, on the 
groard that it would be impairing a State law, 
made under the Cunstitution. Under this rule the 
New Jersey case, in the first Congress, was decided. 
In that case the Governoi’s commission was bared 
on the returns received from twelve counties, leav- 
ing out the county of Essex, which came in too 
late to be counted; a petition was presented after 
the House was organized, setting forth the facts, 
and it was solemnly decided that the State law and 
the regular return under it was sacred, and the 
House cou'd not and did not go behind it; and this 
was the seit!ed law of the House of Representatives 
until the case of Spaulding vs. Mead, which arose in 
the 9th Congress, in 1805. Mead had the regular 
commission from the Governcr of Georgia, under 
the laws of that State, which are almost identieal 
with these of New Jersey; Spaulding petitioned the 
House after it was organized, setting forth that the 
vites of three counties had not been taken into the ac- 
count by the Governor in consequence of their being 
detained aiter the time by a hurricane; the fac’s were 
adim:tted, and Mead and his friends put the case 
solely on the sanctity of the State law, and the return 
un ler it; but it was devided that tte House, in try- 
ing the matter of contest, might go behind a regular 
re'ura, and that has ever since been the rule. But 
ihereis not a solitary case to be feund in the re- 
cords of Government, or, as I bel eve and am in- 
formed, of the State Legislatures, or the British 


H:u-e of Commons, wheie the ind-vidual hojq; 

the regular commi-sion or return has not beey 
p'rmist dto take his seat in the fir-t instance» 
ma't r what was the ground of contest to be ing 
af er the House was organized; and the pervon i, 
tert ng the seat has al®ays beea compelled t pe) 
tion the House afier it was organiz:d, instead y 
walking in and taking his seat at once. Trin 
only has this question been mooted in this Hory 
The first time, in the case of Letcher vs. Moon, 
the former had a majority of vo'es, evinced by iy 
po | books, presented, and a certifica’e from two » 
the five sheriffs; the latter had a certificate frp 
three of the five sheriffs, alleging thet he had a m 


jri'y in four of the five counties in the distric, 


and the proclamation of the Governor; neith 
party had the legal return, but the Clerk, conceiy. 
ing that Movre had the better return of the two 
placed his name on the roll; this the fijends >» 
Letcher resisted, in the first call of the House, ar 
they all to k the ground that, although Letcher hy 
a majority of vi tes, yet, if Moore had a rety 
made out according te the laws of Kentucky, | 
must, in the first instance, take his seat. On | 
other side, it was contended that Moore shoy 
take his seat on the retuyn, such as it was; andj 
the arguments of distinguished gentlemen on th 
side, authority may be found for almost every gy, 
tion in the Unior. For the benefit of the honorabj 
members from Indiana, I will read from the sp 
of Mr. Lane, of that State, who “contended 1h 
the que tion before the House was not who hy 
or who had not received a major:ty of the vot 
given, but who had produced the best prima fa 
evidence of his rightto a seat.” Mr. Beardsley 
of the empire State, ‘“‘maintained that the questi 
was to be setiled solely on the face of the ceri 
cate.” Governor Polk, of Tennessee, argued | 
favor of Moere’s taking his seat, and cited vario 
precedents, And for the benefit of the honorat 
members from New Hampshire, I will read fr 
Mr. Hubbard, who contended ‘‘ihat the only 
rity by which the House should be guided mast| 
the return itre'f.”. He considered Moore’s suf 
cient. In consequence of an agreement of the pz 
ties, the House made no decision. The nexty 
the case of Claiborne and Gholson, in the last Co 
gress. Their election was unconstitutional a 
void, yet, having the regular return, I voted with 
large majority of the House for their taking the 
seats in the first instance. In New Jersey, th 
have been numerous cases of contested election 
but in none of them did the party contesting con 
into the House until a decision had been made 
his favor. The idea of a person contesting as 
going into either House of the Legislatnie 
taking possession of his seatat once, was ner 
dreamed of there, and would never have been 4 
dured. Inthe case of Cox vs. Reynolds, in It! 
Stafford township made her returns for James, i 
stead of for Thomas Cox, and it being thrown ou, 
course, by the clerk under the statute, Reyno 
got tke certificate, took his seat, and was qualif 
Afterwards, Cox petitioned the organized Hot 
and was subsequently admitte1 to his seat, 
Reynolds ejected therefrom. In 185, Board 
Lydecker petitioned the Assembly after it 
organized for the seats occupied by C 
fax and Van Houten, who had the certifi 
on the ground that the returns of Franklin 
ing come in after 3 o’clock,p. m. were not cou 
by the clerk. They were admitted, I bel 
unanimously. Franklin, it will be observed, 
rejected for the same grounds, in part, that | 
ville was, and Board and Lydecker had as m 
right to take their seats at once as the conte 
gentlemen have in this case. In 1817, Reid 
Pierson got the retarns to the Legislature, in | 
sequence of the certificate of a special elect 
an inspector in Hanover township not having! 
filed within three days, according to the stati 
the same reason, in part, why South Ambcy 
rejected. Nugent and Stockton had a ma 
of the votes. and petitioned and got their % 
It will be observed that the last two ¢ 
turn on grounds similar to Millville and § 
Amboy, only that in the former cases 
were no frauds or illegal voter, as i 


two latter, In the Cumberland contest, decite 
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dig the Legislature last year, arising out of the rejec- 

Deo tion of Millville at the same election now under 

ty consideration, counting Millville, the geatlemen on || or speak their will. 


ihe Administration ticket had a majority, but, it be- 
ing rejected fur fraud and ircegu'arity, their op- 
ponents received the retura; the cther geatlemen 

titioned for seats, two of whom, on purging the 
polls, obtained them. They were aided on that oc- 
casi n by the ab'est counsel that their pol tical 
fnends could obtain. An honorable Senat'r m 
the other end of the Capitol labored incessantly for 
them. He knew all their sigh's, and, knowing, 
dared and did def nd them, and yet they never at- 
tempted to take their seats until the contest was 
decided in their favor. One other case from New 
York, and I have done. 

About the year 1814, a cese similar to that of 
the New Jersey members c<ccurred in that State. 
A dispute arose between two perscns, each claiming 
to represent tke county of Ontarioin the Assembly. 
It may be recollected that under the Constitution 
of that Sta’e, as it then existed, all the officers of 
the Goverament were chosen by a couacil of ap- 
poiatmeat, selected by the Assembly from the Se- 
nate. Under this regulation, the party having a 
msjority in the Assembly had, of course, the power 
of tiling all the State offices with their own par- 
tisans. Amoog the candidates for Assembly, in 
On'ario, at the period referred to, were Henry Fel- 
lows, Federalist, and Peter Allen, Democrat. 

By the law as it then stood, the inspectors of 
election were to make return to the town clerk of 
the number of voes cast for each cindidate; and 
that officer was to make return to the county c'erk, 
whose duty it was to add up the vetes returned 
from the several towns, and give a certificate of 
election to the candidate or candidates having the 
greatest number. In fact, Henry Fellows, (Fede- 
ral,) was elected by a heavy vote over Peter Allen, 
(Democrat;) but the clerk of one of the towns 
where Fellows had a large majority, in making his 
return to the county officer, abbreviated the chris- 
tian name of the Federal candidate, and returned 
so many votes for Hen. Fellows. The clerk of the 
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the pal county, under the advice of Mr. Van Buren, then 
next V Attorney General of the State, refused to count the 
jast Com «votes thus returned, and, rejecting the votes from 
nal am that entire town, declared a majority for Peter 
ed wih™ Allen, to whom he presented a certificate of elec- 
cing thea ton. The vote of Allen gave the Republican party 
ey, ‘he the preponderance of one in the Assembly, and of 
electio@® course prevented the Federalists having the same 
ipg comm majority. Allen and Fellows both appeared, and, 
made @ at the organizaiion of the House, claimed the seat. 
ingas™ Mr. Van Buren, the Attorney General, had the 
inte management in the affair on behalf of the Repub- 
yas De® licans, and the late El'sha Williams acted for the 
> heen Federal party. Mr. Van Buren claimed that, as 
, in IE Allen was the certified member, he was entitled to 
James,@ his seat in the first instance, and that Fellows, even 
wnou,® ifthe rightful claimant, could only obtain it by a 
Reyno@ vote of the Assembly after it should be duly organ- 
squaliif® ized. This, the correct constitutional doctrine, pre- 
od How vailed. Mr. Allen took his seat—assisted in 
seat, W@ choosing a council of appointment, by which Mr. 
Board @@ Van Buren retained the office of Attorney General, and 
ter it then was ousted, Mr. Fellows’s right being conceded 
by G@ by the unanimous resolution of the House. Here, 
certifica then, is a weight of authority which cannot be 
nklin ove'come. 


The next question then, sir, arising in this case 
is, have my colleagues the regular commission or 
return? ‘Tue statute of New Jersey requires that 
the Governor shall “‘commission, under the great 
seal of the State, to represent th’s State in the 
House of Repre-entatives of the Congress of the 
United States,” “six persons.” He has done so— 
here are the commissions given to my five col- 
leagues and to myself. Jt will not be proper, sir, 
at this time, to go behind them to investigate any 
questions that may have arisen before the Governor 
end Council; when that time shall arrive, I sha!l 
be prepared to sustain the Governor aad Couccil 
in a'l their positions. The commission then, sir, 
18 given pursvant to law by the Executive of the 
ftate, under its great seal, the only means by which 
the people of a sovereign State can communicate 
With another State or with the na'ion. This seal, 
© “ir, is dear to Jerseymen, as well from its Revolu- 








ber, (Mr, Piczens of South Carol'na,] is in the 
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tionary remin'scences as from its being the medium || people, not in the Governor and Council. 


through which the people send forth their authority |, 

Twenly-six times has it teen || 
affixed to the commissions of Representatives to || 
this House, and never before has its validity been 
questioned; never before have the sons of New 
Jersey, and, least of all, those who had been 
honcr.d with the kcep ng of that great seal, been 
placed in a si'uation to deny its authenticity. Sir, 
these commi-sions are made out in due form. I 
ho'd in my hand an authrty which cannot and 
will not be denied by the gentlemen claiming seats 
—it is my Ccommi-sion, sir, as a Repre-entative to 
the Twenty-hf h Corgress—literally a transcript cf 
the preséat commirsion of my colleagues: it has 
affixed to it the same seal and the same Secretary’s 
name; but the signature of the Governor is ‘ Ph. 
Dickerson,” one of the gentlemen claiming 
Seats on this flcor; and this, sir, has been the 
uniform practice of the Sta’e for more than 
half a century. But, sir, the honorable mem- 
ber from Virginia (Mr. Craic] intimates that there 
issome fraud here that he wishes to get at. Sir, if 
that honorable gentleman’s information is derived 
from the source I fear it is, I wonder not that he 
suspects fraud. The great Upas of the Govern- 
ment has spread its poison-us vapor throughont 
the nation. For more than a year it bas been mys- 
lifying and misrepresenting this case. Not satis- 
fied, sir, with misrepresenting my State and cons‘i- 
tuents through the ordinary channels of political 
communication, the cloak of literature also has 
been scught to cover its deformi-y. I allude to an 
article pub'ished in a certain Review, and circula- 
ted in pamphlet form throvgh this Hall. Sir, I 
know that pamphlet well; it was but lately circula- 
ted throughout New Jersey; but the people of 
that State have passed their judgment on it 
merits. I know not, sir, tae author. I hop 
and trust he is no Jerseyman, for a b: ser at- 
'empt to misrepresent a cave was never conceived. 
The law is misqu:ted, the facts are misstated, and 
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the entire production is a gross perversion of the 
whole matter. I have much charity, sir, for hono- 
rable gentlemen who derive their information from 
sach sources But, sir, the honorable member 
from Virginia is correct; there has been fraud, base 
fraud—not, though, where he suspect:, but at the 
ballot-box. There, sir, where the most evil could 
be done with the least liability of detection, was 
the altempt made to sap the foundation of free go- 
vernment. The ballot-box, sir, the palladium of 
liberty !—preserve that pure, and we are safe. The 
overgrown power and corruption of the Government 
can only be tiied and hambled there. Corrupt 
the ballot-box, and all is lost; and if ever, 
sir, our political Eden is subverted, there, sir, 
there the destroyer willenter. The honorable gen- 
tleman and myself agree, then, to discounte- 
nance the fraud; but he would jump at it at 
once upon mere su<pic on, where it does rot exist. 
I wou'd wait till we get preof where it does; he, 
sir, would investigate it now, when we have no 
evi 'ence—when we are powerless, and can get none. 
I wou'd wait till we are organized, when we can 
send the Sergeant-at-Arms for witnesses to prove 
the fraud. But another honorable memter [Mr. 
VanperPoet of New York) says my colleagues 
ate claiming their seats by a mere technicality. 
Sir, did not that honorable gentleman hear my 
friend and co!legue (Mr. Maxwe'l] say yesterday 
on this floor that he would scorn to hold his seat by 
a technicality, or by any «ther means than a ma- 
jcrity of the legal vo'e-? I appeal to a!l who know 
my colleagues here if they can conceive them ca- 
pab'e of such conduct. Sir, high and honorable 
as is a seat on this floor, rather than toh Id it bya 
technicality or a majo-ity comp<sed cf il'egal votes, 
I would seffer my right arm to perish fiom is 
socket. Sir, is the ho'ding the regular commission 
from the Executive of the State, made pursuant to 
its law, backed by the conscious telief, sustained 
by evidence, that they have a majority of the legal 
votes polled—is thi. c'a’ming by a technicality? Is 
the voice of a sovereign Sta'e, speaking through 
its constitutional organ, the “small squeaking voice 
of technicalty ?”” 

But sovereignty, says another honorable mem- 
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Sir, I 
agree ¥i h thet honorable member, that sovereignty 
is in the people; bat how, let me ask him, with due 
respect, is that people to man fest the acs of their 
sove:egn'y? Are they to proclaim it like the Pe- 
m cracy of Athens, or tirongh is Executive? Sir, 
1 shuld like to know whom that distingvi-hed 
member considers the psople of a sovereign State? 
[IS it her cutizens only, or does he include al.en 
als», and every inhabulant, without di-tintio.? An 
effort was made some years since by an emissary 
of afcre gn prince to d aw the dist nction between 


| the peope of this country and the Government of 
| the people; but h.s dst.nction met with litle en- 
| couragement then. 


{[He.e Mr. Pickens rese to explain, and was un- 
derstood to say fe meent to draw no such distinc- 
tion, or to give any opinion on the case from New 
Jer ey; but simply to insist that the Houre had a 
right to go behind the Govern: r’s commission, and 


| investigate the a.legations of the partes } 


I understocd the honorable member to go fur- 
ther; but if by the House he meant the organ zed 
House cf Representatives, then the gentleman and 
myself agree. Much has been said by that hono- 
table m:mber about technicalities a:d forms; I 
think, sir, that I have as much conten pt for mere 
forms and technicalities as any member on this 
flocr, but, sir, it is only through the forms of the 
Consti'u'ion and the law that :iterty itself can te 
preserved; if necessity can be urged to abolish one 
form, “to-morrow, and to-morrow the fatal prece- 
dent wil plead,” untul the Corstitution ise is 
fri teved away, and we are at sea, without chart or 
compass, Sir, itisthis very ob-ervance of forms— 
the sanction of the law—that is our wa'ch by 
day or guaidian by night, it conver's the pe. sant's 
hut, thorgh wretched and shatiered it be, into a 
castl]> that the strorg arm of the Gover. ment cau- 


| not enter; in sol tu te, it is our security; our panoply 


abroad; and in every situation and relation of hile, 
our protection and reliance. And what is it, sir, 
that guides us h: re? Not the few cfficers of the 
Hovse, but the sanction cf{the law an! its forms, 
that surrounds us, like an invisible wall, and pro- 
tects us in the discharge of our high and responst- 
ble duties. The honorable gentleman from Svuh 
Carolina told us about the “thunders of Heaven 
from an intignant people.” Sir, I have 
heard in New Jcrsey much about the infignation 
and the thunder of the people, but as ye', sir, 1t has 
been but mere brutum fulmen; and here stand my 
colleagues, ‘‘unawed, unsubdued, unterrified;” and 
there sit the Governor and Council, unscathed by 
the lightning, and unmoved by the spunt that rode 
upon and direc'ed the storm. 

{Here Mr. Vanverporet rose, and inquired if 
the Administration had not a majority of the aggre- 
gate vo'es in New Jersey at the late election | 

Mr. Ranpotrn said, the Government paper says 


| so, and |. st one st tement shou d not be believed, 
| it bas given them all, all of which are fallacious 


and false, and based upon a comparison of the ma- 
jorities, carefully eoncealing the ec ual votes, of 


| this year with these of the last, when, in every 


county except one or two, where the Administration 
have increased their majority, or decreased that of 
their opponents, it has been done with fewer votes 
than they polled last year; aud the aggregate vote 
wes near 10,000, cr almost one-fifth short of last 


' year. Inthecounties having large maj.rities either 
| way, noeffort was made. Sussex only polled about 


1,000 votes, and yet it can give 1,500 Adminisira- 
tion majority; the contest was for doubiful coun- 
ties, and the Legislature; we carried all the former, 
including the counties which embrace Scuth Am- 
boy and Millville, decreasing the majorities in both 
of these townshirs; the Legplature, and the whole 
power of the State we carried by an increased mz- 
jority; the Administration vote is near 5,000 short 
of last j ear. 

But, Mr. Clerk, J would ask you, sir, why have 
you received my commis ion, and enrolled my 
name, ard rejected the names and the fac simile 
commissions of my colleagues? Why have you 
thas distinguished me? You have put upon me 
too much honor, for which I thank you not; and 
my constitnents and my country will not thank 
you. Sir, the people, kind as they have been to 
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me—much above my merits, I confess—never ic- 
tended thus to distinguish me above my colleagues; 
I came here but their compeer; have a'ways su con- 
sidered myself; and when they proposed to their 
competitors to resign, and let the prople try this 
contest, I toe craved the honor to be equal with 
them in that also, and was oaly prevented from 
joming in the proposition by the advice of friends 
who had a right to influence my acts. Why have 
you, thes, drawn the envious distincton? Why 
been so unkindly kind?) Why receive my com- 
mi<sion, and reject theirs? Was it the Secretary's 
ceruficate? That, sir, is no legal evidence; the 
Governcr himself, and not the Secretary, is the 
certifying officer of the acts of the Governcr and 
Privy Counc:l,; and yet this high functionary has 
undertaken to certify—wha!? That this paper 
is a copy of an eriginal on file in his office? No; 
but that he, James D. Wesicott, the high and po 

tent Secretary, has examine! the papers which he 
says the Gove:nor and Council examined, and he, 
forscoth, bas come to a very ¢iffereat conclusion 
from what they did; and therefore certifies the re- 
sult of his calculations, and he adds to it the votes 
of the two rejected townships, which he certifies 
the Governor told him to file; from a'l which he 

very modestly informs he House thal the Governor 
and Counc! were all wrong, and that Messrs. 
Dickerson and Co. and not Messrs. Ayerigg ard 
Co. were elected; and this, too, in the face of bis 
own official signature to the commissions of my 
col'eazues, and his very polite le'ters, informing 
myself and colleagues that he transmis cur “com- 
mission asa Representative of New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives of the United States of 
the Twenty-sixth Congress.” Was the e ever 
such ofticial insolence! Wes there ever such a 
Secre'ary «f a Privy Council! Was there ever 
such strange evidence! Whoy,sir, this certificate 
would not le evidenc: in the lowest court cf New 
Jersey. ‘The certified copies from the coanty 
clerks woull be evidence as far as they go, bat 
they would dscicse the fact that theic towosips 
were rejected for illegality and frau'; but, by the 
certificate of this very accommoda’ing Secretary, 
that matier is concealed. Yet this is to be the 
evidence to overrule the Cecis‘on of the highest 
constitu'ed authority in the State, authentica’e t in 
the highest manner known to the law, and that, 
too, before any Howe is organize! to try the mat- 
ter! Sir, your course wasa plain one. If no te- 
turns were fied, then you would place on the roll 
the names of such as, by universal consent, were 
aimtecdtote elected. Hf returns «eve filed, then 
it was your duty to zscertain which of them were 
made according to law; if neither were so made, 
you might persaps either do as the Clerk d din the 
case of Letcher vs. Moore, take the best return as 
the prima fucie evidence, or co as you have done 
now, refuse to rec gnise cither, and state the fact to 
the House; but if esther of the returas or commis- 
sions was according t) usage and requirements of 
law, as you have recognis d those of uy colleagues 
to be by receiving mine, then, sir, you had no dis- 
creti n—you wer: bound by law,common serse and 
universal pracuce, to place the names of my col- 
leagues on the roil. But you say that it is a deli- 
cate gu stn, and pot for yeu to decide. Sir, un- 
der this plea of false delicacy, yon have decided 
the matter—you have rejected the commissions of 
my co leagues—the h ghest evidence known to the 
law—the exc'usive evidence—till alter the House 
is organized. Your have reversed the judgment of 
the Governor and Council! b fore the appeal is 
filed. And gentlemen who would confirm your ¢e- 
cision would settle the whole matter befure a jury 
is swcra to try the caase; and this, too, upon evi- 
dence only, such, too, as | have shown it to be, 
whic® should be referred to the Committee of Elec- 
tions. 

Sir, where will you decision kad you? Any 
membLei’s seat on this flocr may be contested; and 
if the i dividual contes'irg only files with you an 
affidavit or a mere ceibficate trom any unautho- 
rized source that he claims the seat by virtue of a 
major ty. sift, according t») your logic, you must 
disregard the lezal return, and place neither mem- 
ber on the rol!; and how many or how few you 
would place there, time and the exigencies of Go- 
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vernment might determine. Sir, the Government 
would always desire a majority in this House, and 
your principle would always give itto them. File 
with you, sir, affidavits or certifica‘es for contes's of 
the sea's of five, ten, or twenty members,accc riding to 
the requirements of Governmen', and, sir, you leave 
cffso many names from the roll of members, and 
place the Government at all times in a majority of 
hose that are left, who are net only to orzanize the 
Hou‘e,app: int you or some other p rson Cle‘k, who 
may at the commencement of the next Corgr ss.and 
so alinfinituw, play over the same game,but who are 
a so to be the judges of the con‘ested seats. And thas, 
sir, you first create @ majority, end then, sir, they 
have the power to perpetuate that majority, your 
own office, and the power of the General Govern- 
mnt. Saying nothing of your motives, your dec - 
sion pres-nts the strongest coalition to perpetuate 
office and power that the wit of man ever d-vised, 
and desperate, findeed, must be the affa'rs 
ot the Government that requires to be sustained 
by such measures. Sir, if 1 may use a figure 
without profanity, (and no one who knows me will 
accuse me of that,) | would say that the entrance 
to ths House was like the way to Heaven; there 
is but one road to either, there is no breaking into 
ether, no leaping over the battlements or scal- 
ing the walls; all must go throuzh the straight gate, 
or go not atall. 

Sir, of whateffect is this c2rtificate of the Secre- 
ary?) No gentleman has pre'ended that it can givet 
seats to the persons ho'ding ‘t, and by yeur setting 
it up in opposition to the regular commission of 
my colleagues itis only claimed to have the eflect 
to deprive New Jersey cf five sixth: of her 
repre entation, and you thereby place your 
friends in the unenviable atti‘ude of the cog in the 
manger. Thereis a case in point—the decision cf 
Solomon respecting the dead and the living child. We 
say, destroy not the representation, vaca'e not the 
seats; give it to my collergues, if their cemmis- 
sions entitle them to if; if not, give it to their com- 
pet tors—let the representation be full. But this, 
sir, is said to be a very peculiar case, and therefore, 
as the arzument would seem to say, the ordinary 
rales of practice and common sense are not appli- 
cable to it. Why, say honorable members, the 
commisson of the Governor and Council is on 
one side, an1 the alleged majority of the people on 
the other; and was there evera case of contested 
election, in whch the parties did not stand in ihat 
posito:? Is not that the very ground of contest? 
Can gentlemen imagine a case in which the party 
claiming a seat alleges he has fewer votes than he 
who has the certificate? 


In the case of Turner, jr. vs. Baylies, a large 
number of votes were given for Turner without the 
Jr. and, not being counted by the returning officer, 
Baylies got the certificate, tcok his seat, and held 
it for a long time, ti!l it was finally awarded to 
Turner on petition. So in the cases of Wright, jr. 
vs. Fischer, Willians, jr. vs. Smith; Hugunin, jr. vs. 
Ten Eyck; and Guion, jr. vs Sage. In the latter, 
Sage, though he held the certificate, never came for- 
ward or claimed his seat; and, by writing under 
his signature, acknowleiged Guion’s majority and 
right, yet Guion had to petition, and did not get his 
seat in six weeks. If ever there was a case where 
aman claiming a seat might walk into the Hall 
and take it at once, that was one; but no such casa 
has been cited or can be found any where. The 
universal practice has been for the person claiming 
t» petition the House after it is organized;°a con- 
trary course would lead to confusion and revolu- 
tion. In the case of Root vs. Adams, the former 
was elected by near three hundred majority; yet, be- 
cause his name had been spe!led Rott on a large 
number of tickets, he Jost the certificate and was 
cowpelled to petition for his seat. And so in the 
cae of Spaulding vs. Mead, formerly referred to; 
the Governor of Georgia r.c2ives the returps from 
tae counties as the Governor of New Jersey does, 
but, in c msequence of a violent storm, the returns 
from three counties did not reach him in time; the 
commiss on was accordingly given to Mead. 


Though Spaulding had the decided majority, 
yet he did notcome in and take his seat, bu: peti- 
tioned the House fer it, and there being no fraud or 
illegal vetes, it was awarded to him. 


It will be 
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borne in mind, too, that these ard all the New 
Jersey cases are where the majority has been sm 
aside for mere informality or irregularity: hoy 
much stronger thea is this case, where there are 
nit only informatity and illegality, but frend, ang 
a sufficient number of illegal votes to change tha 
majority?) Why, thea, sir, have you made the djs. 
tinction between this and all other cases? Sir, the 
country wil hold you and your friends responsibje 
fcr every evil that may result from your extraoy. 
dinary course. I know that your seat is to be 
filled, and that other seat beyond and above you is 
still vacant, and that ancther individual desires tg 
plunge his arm deeply into the Treasury. Bat, sir 
what are these—what tous is the election of 
Speaker, on which your friends seem to place the 
very continuance of their power—what is the mo. 
mentary triumph of a party, compared with the 
great principles you would sacrifice? Is it for this 
you would degrade my State—destroy the validity 
of her records—tear from her her broad seal, aud 
wrest from her her sovereignty? And who are te 
do this? Is it the chivalrous sons of Carolina, who 
erected the Palmetto flag in defence uf State sove. 
reignty? Or is it the sons of old Virginia, where 
the principles of State Rights criginated? Is New 
Jersey to be thus struck at and disgraced, and de. 
prived of that which I, as the acknowledged R-pre. 
sentative of the whole people, ask not as a boon, 
but demand as aright? I trnst not—I trust not, 


REMAKS OF MR. SLADE, 


Or VeRMosT, 

In the House of Representatives, Tuesday, December 
10, 1839—The question pending being, who 
should be allowed to vote from the State of New 
Jersey on a motion to lay on the table a resolu- 
lion involving the right of claimants from that 
State to seats in the House— 

Mr. SLADE rose and said that the question be- 
fore the House bore such a relation to the general 
question touching the organization of the House, 
which had, in various forms, been agitated during 
the last seven days, that he felt justified in asuing 
the indulgence of the House to a few general 
remarks. 

1 have (said Mr. S.) sat here seven days, pa- 
tiently waiting for the moving of the waters. | 
ought, perhaps, to say, rather, watching the moving 
of the waters, for they have, indeed, moved, and 
meved in every possible direction. Instead of ap- 
proximating, in the arduous Jabors of a week, to 
any practical conclusion, we seem to have been 
constantly receding from it—piunging ourselves 
in'o new difficulties, and becoming entangled in the 
web of unanticipated perplexities. 

It may be useful to pause for a moment in the 
midst of the wild uproar that reigns in this Hall, 
and review the history of our proceedings, and sur- 
vey the position to which we have arrived. 

We assembled here nine days ago for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Twenty-sixth Congress. 
The Cierx, having prepared a roll of the reputed 
members elect, proceeded, according to usage, to 
call it, for the purpose of ascertaining the presence 
of a quorum, necessary to be assembled for the 
purpose of organization. Having arrived at the 
the State of New Jersey, and called one of its Re- 
presentatives, he stated that, as to the five remaia- 
ing seats to which that State was entitled, there 
were ten gentlemen present claiming to hold the 
appropriate evidence of title to them; and that be 
was unable to determine which five of the ten 
ought to be enrolled as members of the House; and 
thereupcn submitted the matter to the decision of 
the gentlemen present. Seventy-nine Representa- 
tives, only, had been called, being forty-two less 
thana quorum. ‘The commissions of five of the 
claimants were thereupon read, when it was moved 
that the credentials under which the remaining five 
claimed seats, together with the election law ol 
New Jersey, should be also read. Hereupon the 
question arose, wheiher any evidence of a right to 
membership should be submitied in behalf of any 
body, inasmuch as there did not appear to be & 
quorum present to which any question touching 
such right could be put for decision. 

Thus the progress of the call was impeded by # 
discussion of motions growing out of the con 
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jng claims to seats, while it nost effectually ,ar- 
rested by the impossibility of puiting questious on 
those motions, for want of a quorum competent to 
‘decide them. 

[ need not recapitulate the history of the four 
days, during which the meeting (it could not then 
be called a House of Representatives) struggled 
jneffectually to relieve itself from this extraordi- 
pary and unprecedented embarrassment. The 
wisdom of the wisest was tasked to devise the 
means of extrication. Proposition followed prope- 
sition, and resolution was piled on resolution. 
But it was all to no purpose, so long as there was 
no quorum competent to act. Such quorum could 
not be ascertained by acall, without either calling 
the Representatives from New Jersey in the usual 
order, or Omitting that State, to proceed to the call 
of the remaining States. The former was pre- 
yented by the alleged inability of the Crenk to de- 
cide who ought to be called from the State of New 
Jersey; the latter, by his declining to take the re- 
sponsibility of passing New Jersey, and calling the 
remaining States, without a direction which, there 
being no ascertained quorum present, it was im- 
possible should be given. 


I thought then, and still think, that the CLieax 
should have p!aced upon the roll, and called, the 
names of the five gentlemen from New Jersey 
holding commissions from the Governor of that 
State. In not doing it I think he gieatly erred, be- 
cause I regard those commissions, admitted, as 
they are, to bear the genuine signature of the Gc- 
yernor, and seal of the State of New Jersey, to be 
the only legal “returns” of Representatives from 
that State. Hs error consisted in r garding the 
certificate of the Secretary of State, produced by 
the opposing c'aimants to seats, as a “return” 
which should place the individuals in whose favor 
it Was given upon the footing of an equa! claim to 
seats with those holding the commissions. The 
cr ificate seemed to contlict with the commission, 
when, in fact, regarded in the light of a “return” 
within the meaning of the Constitution—in which 
ght only should the Cierk have considered it—it 
did not thus conflict. But the Cterk, holding the 
certificate of the Secretary of State io be a “‘re- 
turn,” and exercising, as he must of necessity do, 
his own judgment, however erroneous, in deciding 
which of the claimants, under what he deemed 
conflicting returns, should be called, came to the 
conclusion that he could not decide, and therefore 
called neither. 


Thus were we placed in the preticament of be- 
ing able of our own will to move neither forward 
nor backward. A knot had been tied by the 
Cierk wh ch it seemed impossible to untie. For 
this [ do nt, however, censure him so mu h as do 
some gentlemen, however much J may be censured 
for declaring it. It is my duty, as it is m, incli- 
nation in this, as in allo her cases, to award the 
merit of purity of intention until I have the clear- 
est evidence to the contrary. 


The knot thus tied by a most unprecedente 1 con- 
currence of circumstances, the CierK might have 
cut by taking the respons bility of going forward 
wih the call uaot-l all the State:, with the exception 
of New Jersey, should have bee1 completed. I 
told h‘m, here in my place, some days ago, that he 
should do this, and get us out of the difficulty by 
the ascertainment of a quorum which sh vuld be 
competent to act on the questions then pres-ing 
upon us. I thought he should either do this, or 
place on his roll the names of one or the other set 
of claimant:, To do neither left us in the condi- 
ton of a mighy, shapeless, unorganized mass, 
containing, in¢tee4, the elements of p. wer, but yet, 
to all practical purpo-es, as powerless an { motion- 
less as the marble pillars by which we were sur- 
rounded. 


Thus situated, there scemed but one mode of ex- 
trication left us. It was to assume that there was 
a quorum present, and proceed to act accordingly. 
It was to cut the knot which we had been long la- 
boring in vainto untie. Th’'s you did when you 
roseand addressed the assemtly as “fellow-citizens 
and members elect of the twenty-s xth Congress,” 
and proposed a resolution for its action. What 
you thus begun was gompleted by the vote which 
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carried you to that chair, and gave us an officer to 
preside over our deliberations. 

Whea you, sir, ascended to that seat, we fondty 
hoped, in the ecstacy of our joy in having escape | 
from the toils in which we had been for four days 
entangled, th.t full and complete deliverance was 
immediately befo:e us. But a little experience 
con inced us of our error. Wescon found that 
we Fad cutcne ksot only to tie another. For- 
meily, the gest difliculty that met es at every turn 
W's, that no quest on could be put; now, the diffi- 
culty was soon found to be, that no que tion ec ald 
be decided; and that isthe difficulty which now 
presses upon us, and seems de tined indefin.tely to 
embarrass our proceeding:. 

The great questions directly before us are, shall 
the names of the gentlemen ho'ding the commis- 
sions of the Governor of New Jersey be called and 
they be eorolled as member, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Or shall the rol', in the first instance, 
be made up ef undispued members from other 
States, leaving the question of the right of ihe gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey to membe sh’p to be af- 
terwards decided? 

Now, sir, the difficulty is, that, ins‘cad of meet- 
ing these questions drectly, we are perpetually 
drawa off upon the collateral question, who shail 
vote upon these questi:ns? Thus, for example, 
upon the question on the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Virgin’a, (Mr. Wise | that the Cierk 
be directed to call those geatlemen from New Jer- 
sey holding the Goye.nor’s commissions, the ques- 
tion atises, shall they be permitted to vote? The 
Cuair, on the question being propounded to him by 
the tel ers, decides that they may vote, From ths 
decision an appeal is taken; and, upon the question 
whether the deci-ion of the Cratr shall stand as 
the judgment of this House, the question again 
alises, shall the gentlemen from New Jersey be 
perm tted to vote? Now,supp singt at the (Hair 
again decides that they may vote, or if he reve ses 
his former decision, and decides that they may not 
vote, in either case there may again be an appeal. 
And thus it is easy to see we shall be driven on 
from decision to appeal, and from appeal to de- 
cis on, ad infinitum, while the great queston, who 
shall be called and enrolled from the State of New 
Jersey, is leftat an almost sightless distance be- 
hind us! 

The Cuair has been complained ef with, as I 
think, a very capti.us and vnreasonable severity 
by the gentleman irom New Yo.k [Mr. Vanper- 
POEL) f-r un‘ertaking to decide who should be 
counted. Jt har been termed with much harshness 
an act of gross usurpation; but who called upon the 
Cuatr to make a dee sion in this case? Who but 
the gentieman from Viginia, [Mr. Dromcoo.r,} 
who uniformly vi tes and acts with those who have 
de.ounced you as an usurper? Would the gentle- 
man from New York have thus censured y.u if 
you had decided that the votes cf the New Jersey 
gentlemen shoul! not be cvun'ed? And yet he 
might as well c+ll that an act of usurpation as the 
one he has so liberal'y cenounced. 

But, sir, what would have been the difference, 
as to the result, between your deciding whose votes 
should or should not be counted, and declining, as 
I think it would have been most prudent for you to 
have donc, to make any decision? In the latter 
case, if, on the count by tellers, it should be ascer- 
tained that the gentlemen from New Jersey had 
voted, the question might immediately erise, shall 
their votes be counted? and, on that question, the 
question would again rise, shall the votes of the 
gentlemen from New Jersey be counted? If you 
sheuld again decline to decide, and, on counting, it 
should be again found that the gentlemen from 
New Jersey kad voted, then might the question 
again be siarted, shal! their votes be counted? And 
thus we might be again driven cn from the giving 
of disputed vites to the question whether they 
should be counted, and from that to the giving 
again of cisputed votes, ad infinitum. Thus, sir, 
take it whith way we will, we are perpetually 

moving ina circle—g:ing torward in a process 
that is, from ifs Nature, never ending; while the 
great question is left undecided. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what shall be donc? How 
shall we sscape from the net ia which we are thus 
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entanzlec? How come dircetly to action on the 
great question, who shall be called and enrolled as 
members from the State of New Jersey? There 
ate, iLseems to me, but two ways in which this 
may be accomplished. The most direct and ready 
of these is, for the New Jersey members, whose 
reais are contested, to decline voling on any quer- 
tion affecting their mght to seaishere. The endless 
process which I have described would be thas ar- 
resied, and we might be brought toa direct vote 
upon the question whether their names shall be 
called, and they admitted to take their seats on this 
floor. 

Now, sir, I am not the conscience-keeper of 
these gentlemen, and do noi think it becomes me to 
volunteer any advice to them in regard to this 


matter. It the case were my own, | should not be 
long in deciding what it became me to do. Lt ts 
four them, however, to say what they will d> on 


this occasion. 

If the question is to perpetually recur, whether 
they may rightfully vote, then is the great question, 
in its direct form, perpetually thrust from betore 
us, and we tread an end-ess round in the pursuitof 
that which will forever elude our grasp. 

But is there no other remedy?) Must we remain 
in our present position? Is “ecnfusion worse con- 
founded” to mainiain perpetual empire in this 
Halt?) Mr. Chairman, was there ever a delibera- 
tive body in a worse condition than this? — Llere, 
sir, are we, like a ship in a storm, without sails, 
rigging, masts, compass, chart, or helm, rojling 
and tossing among the angry billows; sometumes 
one end foremost, and sometimes the other; now 
trembling on the summitofthe mountain wave, and 
now plunging as if to ocean’s fathomless depths. 
One moment we are struck by a sea on one side, 
and at the next we meet inthe recoil a heavier sea 
on the oiher. The wind—ot which suiely we bave 
enough! blows in al) divections; and, whatis not a 
litle extraordinary, often at the same momeut! 

There seemed, indeed, about a week ago, to be 
at one time a little hope of reaching a safe harbor. 
It was when the gentleman from Virginia before 
me [Mr. Wise] offered a resolution proposing that 
the Cierk should be directed “to call the names of 
gentlemen whose rights to seats are not contested,’ 
and that, on the appearance of a quorum, it shou'd, 
before proceecing to the choice of a Speaker, 
“hear and decide upon ail credentials, certificates, 
or commissions or persons claiming seats’ on this 
floor. When I witnessed the manner in which the 
annunciation of this resolution was ieceived on all 
sides of the House, l thought we were epon the 
point of entering port, and congratulated myseit 
that I should secon be permitted to place roy feet 
once more upon terrafirma. But, sir, L wes avo. 
ed to disappointment, for, a contrary wind at that 
moment springing up, there Soun blew a vale froin 
the northwest, which drove us again inio the open sea, 
The gentleman from Virginia finally yielded, and 
withdrew his resolution; and, from that time to 
this, “‘neither sun nor stars in many days appearing,” 
have we been rocked ty the whirlwinds, aud Lashed 
by the surges of this teinpestuous sea. 

Now, sir, | again ask, what shall be done? Js 
there no deliverance—no escape from the perils of 
our present condition? 

Sir, if the gentlemen from New Jersey feel itdue 
to themselves and their State not to decline voting,” 
so that we shall continge to find ourselves o5- 
structed by the recurrence of the question, who 
shall vote? we may well despair of ever getting 
what may preperly be ca'led a roll of the Ilouse by 
the ordinary process, and shall, therefore, hope in 

vain to arrive at an organization in‘be usual way, 
What we want is a House or Repakorntratives 
that can act. Thatis the great destleratum. Now, 
though, from necessity, assuming to act asa House, 
we are, in truth, not a House. We area mere in- 
formal meeting of supposed members elect of the 
Twenty-sixih Congress, there beiag, as yet, nothing 
placed on record—for there is yet no recorded 
roll—by which evitence 1s furnished that we have 
recognised each oiher as members. Ia this cerdi- 





*They subsequently declined. The House was 
brought toa vole on the maip question, and the 
roll called. 
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tion, the constutn ional right of one-fifth of the 
meimbers present to demand the yeas and nays can- 
notatiach tous, fur wihout a roll the yeas and 
nays cannot be called. None of our votes can, 
therefore, be recorded, and none cf us are, or in our 
present condi ton can be, sworn. 

Now, sir, how shall we geta House? We have 
been trying in vain these many days to get one by 
calling a roll, But is the calling of a roll essential 
io the formation of a House? Nearly a week ago, 
befure you were placed in that chair, I suggested to 
the Crer« that he might extricate us f.om our em- 
barrassment by ascertaining, without a call, who of 
the members elect were actually present; and there- 
upon, if a quorum of undisputed members was 
found to be here, to announce the fact, record their 
names, an| declare bis readiness to putto them 
any question that might be proposed for their deci- 
sien. 

This course you may now take as a last resort, 
dircetu: ¢ the Clerk to record the names oi mem- 
bers ascertained by you to be present, whose right 
to seats is uncontested. It would be agzin cufting 
the knot; but, if there is a knot that mus? be cat, 
that you are the man who will not shrink Irom the 
jesporsib.lty of performing the operation, espe- 
cially insuch an emergency as this, we have a 
suffi ient pledge in the fearlessness with which you 
rese iu your place, on a late emergency, and said, 
“fellow citizens and members elect of the ‘Twenty- 
sixth Congress of the Unied States, I address 
myselfto yeu, and not to the CLerk in the chair, 
under a painful sense of my own duty.” 

if the course I have sug ested is unprecedented, 
yso is the occasion which demands it. And, sir, if 
je merabers elect from New Jersey, whose right 
oO seats 1S contested, are not to vote on the ques- 
that right—as it isevident they cannot do 
if itis ever to be decided—what difference will it 
mie to them that a House of Representatives is 
formed in the manner I have suggested, provided 
the question of their title to seats shall be deter- 
mined, asit should, ard doubtless will te, before 
erder shall be taken by the House on another bu- 
siness? 

Having been thus enrolled an1 announced as 
memters elect of the 26th Congress, present at 
the time and pla‘e appointed by law for its meet- 
ing, let the oath or affirmation be thereupon ad- 
minis‘'ered, as provided in the Censti ution. With- 
out the taking of such owh or afiirma ion, by which 
the Constitution (art. 5th) declares that Senators 
and Representati.es “shall be bound,” it seems to 
me that we cannot rightfully proceed a single step 
in the performance of cur duties, 

Iam aware that the law of 1789, referred to the 
other day by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Parnxanp,} provides that the Speaker shall, imme- 
diately upon his election, admoni-ter the oath cr 
affiimation to the members. But does it, ‘here- 
tore, follow that it eannot be administe ed before 
such elec ion? By what authority is the oath, pre- 
ame clause of the Censtitution, ad- 
ministered 'o the President by the Chief Justice of 
the Unied States?) By none, except the general 
authority of that funct onary to administer, in vir- 
tue of his judicial office, all oaths provided for by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
1789 provdes for the swearing of the members 
after the e ection of a Speaker; but who does net 
sce, who, in‘eed, dees not now know, that the 
House of Representatives may be called on to ex- 
ercise some of its most important and responsible 
functio: s before the election of a Speaker? 

Let, theo, the Chief Ju-tce of this District, who 
has autho ity to administer all lawful oaths within 
its limits, be invited to take h’s stand at that table 
and administer the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the Unied States to the members whvese 
names shall have thus been enrolled. Then, sir, 
shall we be a House, compe’ent to act in the exe- 
cution of the high trust which the pecple and tiie 
Constitution have committed to us. 

But what shall we then have a right todo, 
touching the question which has agitated this body 
fo: the last eight days? Sir, we shall have a right 

to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions” of the members chosen or supposed to be 
chosen, to represent the people on this floor, That 
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right we shall have derived from the Constitution 
of the United States, which declares that ‘ each 


7 
Howse shall be the judge of the elections, returns, | 


aud qualificat ons of its own members.” “ Each 
House.” Whatisa “ House,” within the meaning 
of this clause of the Constitution? Let the Con- 
stitution itself answer. The second section de- 
clares that the “‘ House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States.” It has been 
said on this floor that there cannot be a House com- 
petentto make any decision on a question involy- 
ing a judgment as to the right of members to seats, 
until it shall have been organized by the e'ection 
of Speaker and Clerk. But such is not the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. A Speaker and Clerk 
are not essential e’cments in the composition of a 
*“* House,” for the Constitution dec'ares that it 
shall be compesed of members chosen by the people. 
When the Kepresentatives elected, ora quorum of 
them, have come together at the place appointed by 
law, and recognised each other as members, then is 
there a House of Representatives, organized and 
competent, having taken the oath, ‘ to judge of 
elect ons, r turns, and qualifications.” A presid- 
ing officer, of som* name, and aCleik, are indeed 
necessary for its efficient action; the one to receive 
and propouad questions, and the other to record 
the proceedings on them. But they are not neces- 
sary to make a House of Representatives. They 
do not give it its power, but are themselves the 
creatures of that power; for the Constitution de- 
clares that “the House of Representatives shall 
choose their Speaker an other officers; manifestly 
implying that it is a House of Representatives be- 
fore such choice is made. 

And, sir, it is not only a House of Representa- 
tives before the choice of its Speaker and Cle:k, 
but it is organized, in the most important and es- 
sential meaning of that term. To organize, is, ac- 
cording to the best lexicographers, ‘to construct 
[bring together] so that one part may co-operate 
with another.” Thus the Representatives of the 
people do not, before they assemble, constitute a 
House of Representatives, organized in any sense, 
for they are but the scatiered elements of which it 
is to be “composed.” Butas soon as they are 
brought together, at the time “and place provided 
by law for their assembling, and have recognised 
each other in the character of Representatives, 
then may all the parts “co-operate.” They be- 
come an organized body, capable of concentrated 
action, and may proceed, being sworn, to judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of those 
whose rights to seats shall be contested. 

But it has been said by the gentleman from 
Georgia before me, [Mr. Cooper } that the Con- 
stitution authorizes the House to judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications only of its “own 
members,’ and therefore that it cannot judge in the 
care of the New Jersey members elect, until they 
shall fhave taken their seats as members of the 
Hovse. His language was: “Wuthout being in his 
s-at, exercising his rights, the member elect is no 
member;” from which he drew the conclusion 
that, inasmuch as the House could “judge” only 
in the case of its own members, the gentlemen re- 
tarned from New Jersey must, in the first place, 
be admitted to seats as members before the House 
could act upon the question of theirright to be 
members. 

Now, sir, if this reasoning proves any thing, it 
seems to me it proves too much. Does it not brins 
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us to the conclusion that the question whether a 
seat shall be taken by a claimant to it can never be 
considered by the body of which he seeks to be- 
come a member, until he has actually taken his 
seat, and thus precluded the possibility of action on 
the question whether it shall be taken? This is the 
inevitable conclusion from that construction of the 
Constitution which makes a man a member de facto, 
in order to give the House jurisdiction of his case 
And can any thing be more preposterous and ab- 
surd than this? 

With great respect for the logical acumen of the 
gentleman from Gecrgia, as well as for himself, I 
must be permitted to say that he has carried his 
favorite doctrine of strict construction to the extent 
of a rigid adherence to the mere letter, in opposition 
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to the manifest meaning of the Constitution. Thy, 
he gave emphasis to the word ‘‘own” in the expre, 
sion “each House shall be the judge of the ele, 
tions, &c. of its own members,” when it is map). 
fest that that word was introduced, not to give er,, 
phasis to the supposed idea of actual membersh; 
but as a natural and necessary exp'etive, in speak. 
ing of the membership—in whatever sense tha 
word m'ght have been used—of one House, in dis. 
tinction from that of the o her. 

In common parlance, those who are elected a, 
Representatives are denominated members of 
Congress; yet nobudy understands that they are 
any thing more than members elect until admitted 
to seats on this floor. In strictness, they can, unti! 
admitted to seats, be Cenominated only Representa. 
tives to represent the people in the Congress of the 
United States, and cannot be called members, 
siice membership necessarily implies organization, 
which cannot take place until the Representatives 
elect are brought together and embodied so as 
form a House. 

The evident meaning of the Cons'itution is, tha 
the House shall be the judge of the elections, rr. 
turns, and qualifications of its own members elect, 
Indeed, the gentleman from Georgia seems hin. 
self, alter al!, to regard membership in such a ligh; 
as to g.ve countenance to this construction, and 
overturn the whole argument he had based upon 
the assumption that there must be actual member. 
ship; that is, “being in his seat, exercising his 
righ’s,” in order to enable the House to judge; for 
he afterwards says, “:hey (the New Jersey claim- 
ants under the Governor’s commission) were mem- 
bers before you or | assembled here.” Now, sir, 
if, accord.ng to the gentleman’s declaration, a per. 
son elected as a Representative is a member befor 
ihe assembling of te Represe .tatives, and, of 
course, tefore he shall have taken his seat, may 
not the House, according to his own reasoning, 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
such member before he takes bis seat? He makes 
the power of the House to judge depend upon the 
fact of membership, and then ceclares that such 
membership exists before the Repre-en‘a‘ives as. 
sembl+. Plaisly, then, the | mitation of the jud- 
cial power of the House to the case of “its own 
members” does not, as the geatleman contends, 
make actual membership a condit on precedent tw 
the exercise of the power. 

But it is said that the Honse has no power to 
entertain the question whe her the gentiemen bring- 
ing commissions from the Governor of New Jer 
sey shall take seats on this floor, because the State 
of New Jersey has herself adjudged upon this 
qnest on, and the returns of the Governor of that 
S ate, in the form ef commiss ons, are conclusive 
evidence of that judgment. But to what conclu 
sion will this lead us? If there is any force in this 
sugge tion, who shell limit is application? De 
it not app'y with equal force to the genera! power 
of the Hon e of Representatives to judge of the 
elections cf is members?) May it not be said, at 
any stage of ihe proceedings, that the S:ate has ad- 
judged upon the question cf the right of the claim- 
ants holding i's commi-sio:? And is not, in effect, 
all power over this subject thus taken from the 
House of Representative ? 

It, as I think I have shown, a quoram of undis- 
puted members of the Twenty-sixth Congress, be- 
ing sworn, will have power, before the election of a 
Speaker, to judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of those who shall not have been ad- 
mitted to seats, the question will next arise—To 
what extent should the powcr be then exercised! 
Obviously, it seems to me, on!y to the extent of 
judging of the “returns” of the members. To go 
behind them, at that stage of its erganization, 
would in most cases, and certainly in the presen! 
case, involve a delay in the permanent organiza: 
tion of the House which would be ruinous to the 
public interests. Who is willing to keep the 
wheels of Government at a dead stand until the 
whole merits of the New Jersey election shall have 
been investigated and decided? Who does notsee that 
an eatire month will not suffice for that investiga 
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tion, reaching, as it will, the ballot boxes, and in-} 
quiring, as it may, into the validity of perhaps (woe 


or three hundred votes deposited in them? 
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Des. A jndgmeat upon the “returns” only will in. POEL] séys, let us have the voice cf the ballot inembers, though practically limited, rem = the ne- 
elec. yolve an inquiry of a comparatively short duration; || boxes. Sosay Il. The voice of the ballot boxes! cessity of the case, at the opening of Congress, toa 
an}. but, whether shorter or longer, we are clearly They have already spoken to us throug) the only jadgment on the “returns” only. [ have spoken 
em. bound to enter upon it, and come toa decision be- |} organ appointed by the laws of New Jersey to of the nature of the “revras” whieh seem to me to 
chip, fore any permanent organization shall be made, or speak to us; and we are bound to hear ant regaid be specially intended in the clause of the Cunstitu- 
eak. any other bussiness done. While [ would not | that voice, unul there shall come up from the tion which gives the Llouse of Representatives te 
that ive toa Governer’s commission the conclusive | deepest recesses of the ballot boxes a vwice tha! power of judzing; while Lhove ex presse d my sete 
dis. effect for which some have contended, I would give || shall tell as whether fraud and falsehood have ef the clear and undoubted clsum which the 1- 
to it, emanating as it does from the highest and found a lurking place within those sacred 1eposiio- turns, Or Commissions from the Governor of New 
Las most directly responsible of the State authorities, the |] ries of the evidence of the people’s will. Jersey, give the gentienicn who Lear them, to seals 
+ of effect of placing a member in his seat, and enabling The gentieman from New York affects to regard on this floor. 
are him to hold it, until the most searching and || the il egalreturns of certain judges of electi ns as Bat, sir, undoubted asl regard the right of these 
ited thorough scrutiny into the who'e process that pre- || the voice of the ballot boxes. But, sir, the voice || gentiemen to seats here. it is equa 2 aa a : 
until ceded its execution, beginning at the ballot boxes, || of the bailot boxes is, to all the purpos s of deter- || jpat the question ot a cesliidi ce dada “4 ss aa 
Pnla. should have clearly demonstiated that it did not |} mining who shall take seats ax members o! this ject to the judgment of se Hi ase ° Scena a 
the embody the expressed willof the people by whose |] body, that expression from them, and that alone, lives, from Die entemensis becemnes a 12 ee aa os : 
bers, agent, constituted by that people for that very pur- Which tie people ot New Jersey tave by their laws presence of a quorum of undisputed mem) . ss and F 
tion, pose, ithad been executed. determiued., ‘The ballot box has no powee of itse'f that its power of judging exiends as weil a cata e 
Lives Ihave said that the House should, befure pro- to speak; if can uter no voce but throagh those claim to take seats as to that of re‘aining heme 4 
aS to ceeding to any other business, judge of the relurns who have iis custody, and are appointed by law to atier they are taken. Ht se ae 0 me a ore ae 7 
of the members. ‘Bat what are returns of mem- || certify its contests. Ifa judge or inspector of elve- error to assume that gentlemen bearing returns 
that bers? Is the certificate of the Secretary of the || tions has b en il'egally or fraudu ently eppointed, even of the most unquestionable validity, mav 
Sy Te State of New Jersey, which has been read atthe jj and that, perhaps, for the very purpose of admit- take their seats at all weiute: Withont. sebeiitine 
elect, Cierx’s table, a return?) By what law was it made ting illesal voces, or making false return:, shall his their returns to the judgment of the body ta 
him. such? How 1s it invested with an cfficial character, || cert fica'e be 'aken as the voice of the ballot box? whieh the: C..% titation fen exeveni¢e aiven th 
light in which character alone it can have force and |} Is he competent to speak in its name? No sr. If power of judging of the re uris ofitvmeuecs If 
» and effect any where? If it is sought to establish facts || you woul! get the voice of the ba'lot box in that tha: Blcuis cannnt dédee of Ges viet to tale 0 
upon supposed to be pertinent to this case by the decla- || case, you must get it by testimony which shall car- under a return from a State authority with wha 
mber- ration of the Secretary of the Staie of New Jersey, ry you back ofa returns. But the taking of this propriety can it judge of the r ght to nate Wha set 
g his let them be putinio the form of adeposition, aud || te-tim ny 1s not proposed by the ge tleman from after it is taken? ; Ef the exere 06 of Ge wower:f 
5 for let the oath be administered to him that they are New York; it is, evident'y, what he does not want. the House to judge in the first case cantieks with 
lain- the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the | I undersiant the gentiemea holding the Governor's “State rights dees it 2ot equally so inthe latte 
mem- truth. But would this constiiute a “return?” || commissions ss Cesiring to take this testimony, and Ef “egnestidation® ix e0 eected witkone. ix Weel 
’y Mr, Clearly not. thus go to the bottom of the whole matter. But equally with the ether?) Ti one ts hiable to abuse 
a per But what, I again ask, is the return of a member? | the appropriate time for doing so, we a | know, has is mot the other a'so? If the Exrcutive. as has 
reforr It is that by which his election is ceritfied to us by || not arrived. Such an investization, at this stage | peen suegested. cen intl en ea snub erv ert House 
d, of the authority constituted for that purpose by the |] of the proceedings, is utterly impracticab e; and to deny to a Representative the sert he is jus ly en- 
may State from which he eomes. This 1s the return, yet it, cbviou-ly, must be gene into, if we go back tit'ed to tske. may he no‘. throueh the same influ- 
ning, and the only return contemplated in the clause of || of the return which the pe ple of New Jersey Fave | ence. thras hun froma set wrich he is jestly en- 
ons of the Constitution now in question. Ii is true that, || determined by their election law sha'l be mate to tiled to hold? Does it fullow, from the possible 
nakes in the process of asceriaining who is elected, there |] the House of Representatives of the United States. Vo | or probable, or even certain ohmnad power that 
n the are used the returns of votes by the judges of the || stop in this backward process tll we get quite le desnact axian? Win power hon ‘Seek wove 
t such election to the county clerk, and the return of the || beyond the judges and inspectors of election wvceshe alseaed than the Mxerutive power af ye. 
"on county clerk to the Governor. But neither of || into the ballot box, every body can see || joyal? And yet, who denies its existence? Is it 
> Jud - these, in this case, is a return of the member sup- || would be improper, and might work great in- || possib'e Son the Rewealee te tiruet bis: tefieence 
5 OWN posed to be elected. The language of the grant of || justice. Indeed, if there is any reason why we || jnto the House of Representatives more directly 
tends, power to the House is, ‘ Shail be the judge of the || should go back of the Governor’s return, for the || and facrantly in the cace of a contested election 
ent to elections, returns, and qualifications of its own || purpose of examining the grounds on which ithas || than he has incontrolline its action in. the exercise 
meinbers.”? It is the return of the member, then, || been made, that reason operates with equal, if not || of its admitted powers of teni*latinn. ether br his 
ver to of which, under that partof the grant having re- || greater, force, to carry us back of the judges’and || direct influence on its me-nbers. orby the control 
bring. ference to “returns,” the House is to judge, and || inspector,’ returns, to examine the true grounds on |) je has exerci-ed, through his offieial dependants 
w Jer not the returns of votes by the judges of election || which they were made. Tne gentleman from New upon the ahections® ‘36 the bomeenbtecen et pow : 
State to the county clerk, or the returns of those returas, |} York would carry us at once back of the Go- |) ici peinferied from its po-sibe er actual abnse 
n this summed up, by the county clerk to the Governor. |} vernor’s return to the illegal returns, but there he | or what power suppoved to be conferred on C - 
yt’ that These are not a return of the member or the election || would stop! Though no law of the people of New gress or the Executive may they not stripped uankit 
lusive of the member. Such a return can only be made || Jersey has authorized the judges and inspectors of || joy heeome a mere sh dow? Sir. he qneston of 
onclu- to ths House by that functionary which the State || election to speak to us on this subject, yet we are power ia no branch of th’s G vonne one te thines 
in this law appoints for that purpose; and it is of sucha || to take their unofficial statements (anofficial, be- | ty gach a loose, sliding rule of constiuetion as this 
De return only that we are authorized to judge under || cause not made according to the law of New M wi Pana Maa od aaa a 
: é ; ; . : i a . ' . r. Chairman, if the doctrine be correct that the 
power the authority given us to judge of “returns.” || Jersey (as conclusive against the right of the re- H f Representatives has me ndet the 
of the When we come to judge of the “election,” the || turaed members to take their seats on this floor. ere a ‘Sdidtes of the <iak <> ste. Su — 
aid, at whole case is then opened, and we may judge of || If the statements of the judges and inspectors of ean oe J ge ( eee f an * repeat 
as ad: every thing touching the qualifications of voters, || election are to be used at all here, they must be Shae’ thet ei pa i a i : | Z ( t tite. 
claim- or the reception and returns of their votes by the || verified by oath—we cannot regard them as official Like a aif i ne wt ate . . ae i Rey 
effect, eflisyrs appointed for those purposes, But this || returas. ‘The judges and inspectors of the town. | 7! ae ta i a oa ; pete ee 
ym. the would be a very different thing from judging of the || ships in question in this case, have never made any The eitae s a of Se ae Sot . a eo 
, relurns of members. legal returns to any body; and if wearetotake || | ae St : a yer 3 _ is a as eon 
undis- In jadging of the return of a member, we are to || their affidavits in proof that the Governor's return he ns ola “as acompleie aud bnqua aoe, epee 
7 — ; . ; : . erce in regard to this matter, and leaves the 
ss, be: judze, in the first place, whether it is genuine and || is not what it ought to be, then must we take testi- sahil adibelti da’ to’ eke thalt tele neath i Gan 
mn ofa authentic; and, in the next place, whether the mony touching the question whether the pretended ft 2 rs decide tb " li oth er . 
5, and functionary by whom it purports to have been |] returns of the judges and inspectors were what they gress . Say ee ee ; 
en ad- made was authoriz*d by the laws of the State to || ought to have been. In other words, we must go But let me not be misunderst wd. The States 
e—To make it. into the whole case, which we all know to be imprac- have the righ!, as we all know, under the Constitu- 
rcised! But I shall be asked, may we not also inquire || ticable now; aud, what is more, which those here | toa, to prescribe the times, places, acd manner of 
tent of into the grounds on which it has been made? If || who are contending against the right of the returned | holding elections; thougs Congress may, at plea- 
To g0 there have been fraudulent returns, or omissions of || members, do not want to gointo now, They want || sure, “make or alter such regulations.” Congress 
ation, returns of votes to the Governor, may not these || we should go half the way, and there stop. The , has never legislated on this subject; and therefore 
presen! Fe frauds be inqwired into? Certainly they may. But || bottom of the ballot boxes is what, if Ican under- | the whole matter of the elections of Representat ves 
aniza- F when? Whenever it is proper to go behind the re- stand their mevements, they dread to see. | to Congress is tet to State regulation. he qna :fi- 
to the F turn in our investigations. But when that ts doce, I have thus, Mr. Chairman, adverted to the ex- || cations of the electors—the mode of voting—the 
ep thee when we go beyond the point of deciding upon the || traordinary embarrassment in which we are placed, | custody of the ballot boxes or the poll books— 
a genuineness of the return, and the authority of the || and suggested what appeared to me the only modes | ike supervisi a of the elections—the setarn of 
1 have F functionary who makes it, who shall stop us, who |] of escape. I have considered what would be the || voles to the «flicer or officers appointed to count 
ee thal F ought to stop us, tiil we get to the very bottom of | constitutional power of a recognised quorum of the | them, and the manner in which the result of the 
estiga- | the ballot boxes? If we are to go into the question || members elect of the Twenty-sixth Congress, pre- | election shal! be certified, are all prescribed by the 
und in- r of fraud, what fraud touching the election shall we | sent in this place, without a Speaker; maintaining | laws of the several States. The House of Repre- 
psiwoh leave unprobed? None. Justic, and honor, and jj that it extends to the full measure of the grantof || seutstives of the United States are to take all these 
© fairness, ery out—None! power to the House of Representatives to judge of |} regulations as they find them; and, instead of un- 
* The gentleman from New York (Mr. Vanper- 


the elections, returns, and qualifications of its \\ dertaking to repeal or modi‘y them, are to make 
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them the rule of judging of the eleciions and re- 
turns of members. 

Thus, fer example, in the case before us, the 
law of the State of New Jersey provides that the 
Governor, with the assistance of the Privy Coun- 
cil, shall cast up the whole number of votes re- 
ceived from the several counties for each candi- 
date, and determine the six persons who have re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes from the whole 
State for Representatives in Congress; of all which 
the Governor is made the certilying officer. To 
this law the House of Representatives are to give 
fuil effect; but yet they must “judge” what is its 
tull effect. This is their province. They may 
misjudge, but yet they must judge—right or wrong. 
Thus, in the case before us, there is a question of 
fact and a question of law for the House to decide: 
of fact, namely, whether the signature and the seal 
attached to the returns Or Commissions are genuine; 


and of law, whether they are made in the form, | 


and cerufied by the officer, and verified by the seal, 
prescribed by the laws of the S:ate of New Jersey. 
If the genuineness and legality are shown or ad- 
initted, then do they become evidence to the House 
of Representatives of the fact that the persons 
named in them have been elected by the people of 
the State of New Jersey to represent that State in 
the Congress of the United States; and the evidence, 
ivo, which the State of New Jersey has determined 
shail be the verification, here, of their right to take 


their sea's as Representatives of the peuple of that | 


State. The House has no right to say that this 
shall not be evidexce. The State of New Jersey 
has decided that it shall be, and the House 's to re- 
ceive it as evidence, and “judge” accordingly. 
New Jersey has determined what shall be done to 
furnish to the Heuse of Representatives evidence 
ot the election of members, but the House must 
yuege whether it has been done as the State has, by 
daw, pre vided, 


Thas, Mr. Chairm3n, are the rights of the States | 


fully ree: gnised, while the indispensable power of 
the House of Representa ives to jusge remains un- 
impai e!. 

i ned hardly add, for I have already sufliciently 
indicated, my full conviction that the retaras by 
the Governor of New Jersey of Mr. Aycricga and 
his associates as members e ect of the Twenty-sixth 
Congress ae in accordance with the laws enacted 
by the authority of the people of that State; and 
that the House of Representatives, when formed, 
will be bound so to atjudge, and to admit them ac- 


cordingly —leaving the questions of the legality of | 
the returns of the judges of election, of the pro- | 
ceed ngs at the polls, and of the votes depcsi'ed in | 
the bail t boxes, to be afterwards decided, as such | 


questions have be n heretofore uniformly ¢eecided, 


upon a discuss on of the case, as it shall be re- | 
ported, after iavestigatioa by a standing committee | 


of the Heuse. 


While I thick that a decision by the House, that | 
the gentlemen beating the Governor’s commiss ons | 
are not entitled to take seats on this floor, would | 
be no infring ment of State rights, I am equally | 


clear that to refuse them s:ats would be gioss in- 


justice to them, and a flagrant disregard of the | 


laws of the State whose people they c aim to repre- 
sent. 


Of their right final'y to retain the seats to which | 


they are now eati'led, I do not intend, as, of course, 
it does n t become me, row tospeak. 


sions, from the Governor of New Jersey. 
ever that shall be done, thee is no plece where | 


would stop, until the bottom of the ballet boxes 
sh uld be reached, avd the wil of the legal voters | 


of the State of New Jersey fully disclosed. 





Mr. Ep:ror: T perceive that Iam liable to be 
misun‘erstood in the last paragrah but one of my | 


speech, published in your paper of yesterday. It 
dcves not clearly express what I intended. 


There may sem to be a contradic ion between | 
saying that adecis on by the Hveuse that the gentle. | 
men bearing the Governor's commissiens are not | 


en itled to take seats would be no infringement of 
State rights, and saying, as at the close of the same 
paragraph, that to refuse them seats would be a 
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flagrant disregard of the laws of New Jersey. 
Weaat I meant was, that it would be no usurpation 
of power for the House thus to adjudge and decide. 
Deeming such judgment to be within its competency, 
the errors of that judgment, whatever they might 
be, would, in strictness, be no infringement of State 
rights, though, in exere:sing its power of judging, 
the House might disregard, or not give sufficient 
weight to, the laws of New Jersey. 
Respectfully, W. SLADE. 
December 18, 1839. 





REMARKS OF MR. SALTONSTALL, 
Or Massacuusetts. 

In the House of Representa ives, December 13, 1839— 
The question being on Mr. Prorrit’s motion to 
reconsider the motion of Mr. Samira, cf Maine, 
to go at this t:me into the elec:ion of Speaker— 
Mr. SALTONSTALL (ii being late in the 

evening) assured gentlemen that it wes no part of 
his object to ‘‘speak against tme,” but as o1e op- 
portunity was yet aff rded him, he mus’, befere the 
final vote shou'd be taken, occupy a few minutes 
in bearing his solemn ftestimeny against what he 
feared wes about to te perpetrated against the con- 
sututional rights of the Siate of New Jersey. I do 
not (said Mr. 8.) say this with any view to fan the 
flame of par y excitement in th’s ILouse—far from 
it; on the contrary, I sincere'y w sh 1 could allay 
that fell spirit, which should never enter this hall 
of Igislation. It is deeply to be regretied that 
party names acd appeals to party should ever have 
been introduced here, as though we were assem- 
bled as representa ives of political parties, and not 
of the whole people. 1 shou'd co: sider that mana 
great benefactor to his country, who should cause 
to be es ablished and enforced a rule which sheuld 
pat an end to this practice. — It les eus the dignity 
of cebate, leads to personalities, and tends te excite 
passions inconsistent with the correct discharge of 
our duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman who 
moved the reconsideration. The question before 
us is one of the most important which has arisen 
under this Constitution, It is not a question which 
concerns merely the five members from New Jer- 
sey, Or thatState alone. Ii isa question of vital 
importance to a'l the Sta’es in ths Union—to the 
people of the whole country. 

I repeat, sir, my chief ebject in rising is to bear 
my TEST/MONY against the exclusion of the returred 
members from New Jersey. _I believe their right 
to seats upon this floor to be as gocd as ours. I 
believe that they come with as high authcrity—that 
the evidence of their right is perfect, and that their 
rejection by us will be against all precedent—all 
usage—ali authority—all constitutional law and order. 
This is strong language, sir; but we profess still to 
live ina free Republic. This is the fouse of the 
people’s Representatives, and I feel it to be my 
duty to speak the truth with plainness. 

From some remarks of the honerable gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] and the views 
he expressed, I am persuded that this subject is not 
yet fully or correctly understood by all members; 
and I think that his construction of the Constitu- 
tion, by which he would have this House, before its 
organization, go behind the retuins, and, in effect, 
decide upon the election, admits of a satisfactory 
answer in a few words. I shal! endeavor to make 
it, in the course of my remarks, and should have 
replied more fully, had I been able to obtain the 
floor at the time. 

One word, sir, about the delay of which we now 
hear so much. Itis very true—ioo true—that we 
have been here eight or ten days withoutBeffecting 
an organization of this body, and that the whole 
country is looking in this direction under great anx- 
iety and excitement. But who caused this delay? 
I acknowledge no responsibility for myself.or my 
friends. We have not produced nor sanctioned the 
existing state of thing: We have opposed no ob- 
struction to the organization of the House in the 
usual mede. Those are responsible, and those only, 
who have leagued and gone together against un- 
broken usage, against plain principles of justice, 
and against the settled course of proceeding, from 
the earliest period of this Government, 
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It is not necessary for me to go at large into the 
consideration of questions which have been so long 
under debate: but I hold that there are some few 
principles, well settled, and some facts not disputed, 
which lead irresistibly to the conclusion that those 
gentlemen who have been regularly returned ar. 
cording to the laws of New Jersey have a constitu. 
tional right to their seats here, and this notwith. 
standing this proposition has not been maintained 
by a vo'e of the majority. I know not whether 
the New Jersey members are now in this hall; | 
trust they are. Had I been so returned—and | 
now address the members of this House, and en. 
treat them to divest themselves of party feeling and 
prejudice, and say whether I do nét express theit 
own feelings—-had I been co retuned, and had 
come ip to this place bearing in my hand the com. 
mission of my State, under it great seal, I sheuld 
feel bound, notwithstanding the vote you have 
passed, or any vote you may pass, not to recede 
from the louse; but when the other gentleman, ad- 
mitted to be a Repres-ntative from my State, Upon 
a commission precisely similar, shou!d be called tp 
to be qualified, | should go forward and demand to 
be sworn. I would hold up my commission, refer 
to the Constitu‘ion of the Union and the Jaws of 
my State, and I should say to this body, as- 
sembled upon no higher or better authority than 
min, “Th's Con tttion atuthorizes the Sates to 
leg sac on the subject of elections, to determing 
how they shall be holden, and how ‘the result. shail 
be returned, un'ess superseded by the I-gi-lanoa cf 
Congtcss. My State has legislated—she has pre- 
scribed the time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions of Representatives, how the votes shall be re- 
turned and examined, and how her Repr: sentatires 
shal! be commission d. Her laters Kave not beeli 
altercd by Coogtess. 1 have been duly commis. 
stoned,a cording t» law. Here are my creden- 
uials—I am ready ts be sworn. I claim a right 
which has never been d-nied to my predecessors, 
holding similar returns, from the beginning of this 
Government—nay, f.om the beginuing of the old 
Confidera'ion of the thirteen Siates, whos: efforts 
and sacrifices won our indeperdence.”” To such a 
demaid what answer could be given? Could he 
who shall fill that chair—could this House reject 
me? No. No man has ever come into this House 
before, bearing such a document, to whom it 
hes been ssid, “stand aside!’ Let us, then, 
pause, before we take the final, I may almost say 
the fatal, step. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said there are some prir- 
ciples and some facts in this case, which may be 
considered as settled. 1 will state them to the 
House, because, to my mind, it follows from them, 
as clearly as a conclusion ever follows from esta: 
blivhed premi-es, that the returaed membe:s fron 
New Jers y are members of this House of Represent- 
alives. It is settled by the Cons itation itself (sec- 
lion 4) that, until Congress shall establish regula- 
tions on the subject, each Sate has a right to pre- 
scribe her owa mode of holding e’ections for Re- 
presentatives, of determining the resu t, and of the 
creden ials to be g.ven to the per-ons elected; and 
the elections must be held, and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings had, according tosuch laws. New Jersey 
hos done this—her Jaw has never been altered by 
Congre-s; and it has been shown, by a reference to 
her statutes, how the teiurns of her elections ate to 
be made; how, and by what authority, they are to 
be examined, and the result determined; and how 
the comm s-ions of her Representatives are to be 
given. All this is not denied. It cannct be. The 
commissions of the five (I will not yet say rejected) 
members, have been spread upon your table— 
they have been read again and again, and 
no man has questioned their genuineness, of 
pretended to ceny that they are in exact 
conformity wih the iaws cf New Jersey. 
Scme other things are very clear. It is not 
cevied to have been a settled principle in this 
Government, founded on invariable usage, that 
persons coming here with regular returns from 
their States we.e entitled thereon to take their seals 
in this hall, and to act as Representatives, uati:, 
upon full examination, it shali appear that they 
had not been duly e'ected. This has been ad- 
mitted and practised upon from the beginning 
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Never, until now, has any one, with such a com- 
mission in his hand, been rejected; on the con- 
trary, such persons have always beea qualified and 
taken thei¢ seats, although at the time it was per- 
fectly well known that there were claimants who 
would insist before the House that they, and not 
the commissioned individua's, had been legally 
elected, and ought to have been returned. Let an in- 
stance be produced to the contrary. There never 
wasone. Among all the cases of contested elec- 
tions no exception isto be found. No one ever 
moved that persons holding returns should be recog- 
nised as members; they were admitted of course. 
Why, then, this new proceeding? Here is no con- 
flict between returns. Who pretends that the 
claimants hold credenuals according to the laws of 
New Jersey? I call upon their friends to show 
thir commissions. ‘hey cannot be produced. 
They do not exist; and although the resolution of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, |[Mr. Kuerr,] 
making it the duty of this House to decide who 
are entitle] to seats, is still in force, no one will 
now rise in his place and say thit they ought to be 
admitied. Noone movesit. Why not? Because 
they are not regularly returned. They have no 
legal evidence of their right to seats. Alihough 
gentlemen have marched up to the pvint of reject- 
ing men who hold the regular legal returas, there 
they stop; they cannot bring themselves to take the 
one step further, and admit persons who have no 
' returns to show. Still we have seen these claim- 
ants coming into this hall, (ihe first time the at- 
lempt was ever made.) We have seen them come 
within this bar, put ther names upon seats in this 
House, and occupy them during the debate. Nay, 
we have ssen them go forwardand vote! Yes, we 
have seen ten or e'even persons vote as Represen- 
tatives from a State entitled, under the Constitu- 
tion, to but six! ois is in violation of all usage; 
and if it is hereafter to be followed as a precedent, 
we have seen enough to satisfy us that it must pro- 
duce the utmost embarrassment and confusion. 


Mr. Chairman, I contend thatit clearly follows, 
from the principles and the facts I have stated, that 
the gentlemen who present themse!ves here with 
commissions from the Executive authorities of 
New Jersey, issued in pursuance of the laws of 
the State, are, at this moment, members of this House 
Representatives. Their commissions are not now 
merely prima facie ev.ideace; they are conclusive as 
to their present right to seats. [ ask, then, by what 
authority can we reject them? I know it has been 
said that there is a circumstance which differs this 
case from others, butI have not been able to see 
it. What is it? Why, forsooth, that the evidence 
in favor of those contesting the sea's has been 
handed to the Clerk of this House; whereas, in 
Preceding cases, tha was never done. And why 
net? Because it is a settled principle of parlia- 
mentary law, that aclaimant who disputes the 

| rght of a returned member must come here by 
petition. He must come, as a gentleman from 
_ Pennsylvania, who had taken a seat on this floor, 
but who has been dismis ed very unceremoniously, 
willcome. There is no dispute as to the practice. 
The rule of this House is founded upon it. What 
is the meaning of this rule? Let us see it: “It 
 Sha!l be the duty of the Committce of Elections to 
/ examine and report upon the certificates of elec- 
» hon or other credentials of the members returned 
to serve in this House, and to take into their con- 
sideration all such petitions and other matters touch- 
) Ing elections and returns as shalior may be pre- 
sented or come into question and be referred to 
» them by the House.” ‘This rule is the law of the 
» House on this subject. It is made the duty of the 
) committee, appointed after the House is organized, 
to examine and repo:t upon petitions touching elec- 
ions and returns. 


This rale, and the practice under it, account for 
» the loose manner in which the roll has been made 
) out—from newspapers, private letters, or persona! 
/ information. There being but one regular return 
» from ad strict, and contested elections being ex- 

amined by committees upon petitions from the 
) claimants, no confusion will ordinarily arise. 


The invariable usage as to contested elections is 
» the only correct, indeed, the only practicable mode 


of proceeding. 
fied of this. 

The expediency of the usual course has never 
been questioned. No attempt to alter the rule was 
ever made. Then, if certain gentleszen hold the 
Official returns, with the usual attestation of the 
State authorities, I hold that their right to be quali- 
fied as members is perfect. I go with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Ruetr] in his 
doctrine that legal commissions from a sovereign 
State confer a title to seats in the first instance. If 
this is State Rights doctrine, l ama State Rights man. 
It is sound censtitutional doctiine. What! when the 
Constitution has settled the number of Representa- 
tives to which each Siate is entitled; when ut has 
conceded to them the power of legislating on their 
owa elections and returns, can it contended, for 
one moment, and that, too, by State Rights men, 
that persons producing legal returns shail not be 
recognised as her Representatives? A few days 
ago, I should have said this was impossible. But 
we have seen commissions under the great seal of 
a State, embodying all the authority of a State, 
held up to ridicule! We have heard it asserted, in 
this debate, that a subordinate officer, wholly un- 
authorized by law, may furnish a certificate, under 
his own seal, entitled to as much, and in this case to 
more, respect than that cf the Chief Magistrate, 
who, and who alone, is empowered by law to grant 
commissions to Representatives. Ail this—these 
returns with the formalities of law, the highest evi- 
dence known to the law, are said to be mere techi- 
calities—forms of law! The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. VanperroE ] rejoices that we have cast 
aside these trammels of the law. He calls them 
technicalities—special pleading! Sir, if such doc- 
trine is to be sanctioned by our decision, I shall 
consider it as one of the most melancholy events 
in the legislative history of thiscountry. I say it 
more in sorrow than in anger. I sulemnly believe 
that nothing has occurred since the adoption of the 
Constitution which inflicts so deep a wound on all 
precedent, on the authority of constitutional law 
and usage, and on the rights of the States and the 
people, as will be inflic'ed if we deprive New Jer- 
sey of her representation in Congress. I rejoice, 
therefore, that the question has been brought again 
under consideration, and I would fain hope that 
gentlemen will consent to adjourn, and take a sober 
thought before they consummate that act on which 
they appear to have resolved. The intervention 
of one night more before the final decision can 
surely make no great difference; yet it will allow 
space, I will not say for repentance, but for reflec- 
tion. And I believe that, when we shall have left 
this scene of excitement, and shall be in the quiet 
of retirement—when we shall look back upon the 
history of our proceedings, none of us will regret 
this night’s delay. 

So strong is my conviction of the right of the 
returned members to seats, that I cannot believe 
that there is a constitutional lawyer of any reputa- 
tion in the country who could have hesitated in 
coming to an opinion in their favor, unless his 
mind had been pre-occupied by some deep, con- 
trolling party prejudice. Yet the gentleman from 
New York congratulates the House and the coun- 
try on the failure of the resolution of the gentleman 
from Virginia, (although it was not lost by the 
vote of a majority, but by a tie vote) “The pro- 
ple have obtained their rights—we have thrown off 
the fetters of technicality and the forms of law!” 
Let me ask that honorable gentleman what he 
means by the forms of law? ‘Throw off the forms 
of law! Why, si, are not the forms of law the 
great security of our rights? Are they not safe- 
guards, set around us to protect all that is dear to 
us? By way of illustration, let me refer that gen- 
Ueman to the 4ih article of the amendments to the 
Constitu‘ion: 

“The right of the people to be secure in their 
per oas, houses, papers and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated; and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or thing lo be seized.” 

First the principle, then the forms of law pro- 
vided to render it effectual, Here is our security— 
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the forms of law provive! in this article, which 
the people deeaed important enough to add to the 
Constitation. Sir, under these forms of law we 
rest seeurely. No man can touch our persons, of 
seize a thing belonging to us, or enter our dwell- 
ings, un'ess upon a warrant made in conformily 
with these forms. What is to save us, in tines of 
high party) excitement and commotion—times 
which may come upon us, as they have upon other 
nations—what, in such times, is to save us from 
such outrages as were commitied every day and 
every hour amidst the bloody scenes of the French 
Revolution, but a sacred regard to se tled forms 
and usages, which ate indeed the settled principles 
of law?) Would the gentleman conzratu'ate the 
country on having the article I have read struck 
from the Constitution—cast off as mere techni- 
cali y—special pleading? Sir, forms of law, legal 
evidence of the highest character under which the 
members from New Jersey demand their rights 
to-day, may be the only security of yoursel!, of 
myself, or the gentleman from New York, to- 
morrow. 

I might go on and illustrate the enormity of his 
position, by ieferring to other parts of the Const!- 
tution and to our laws; but I will not take up the 
time of the House in establishing or illustrating 
what is so plain and obvious. 

I might refer to civil processes—these are all 
forms of law. A déed also. Why should such 
effect be given by law to a privefe seal? Why 
must a contract for real estate be in writing to be 
valid? Why musta will, to operate on real estate, 
be attested by three witnesse? These are all 
forms—mere forms! ButI will not enlarge. The 
gentleman quite sneered, also, at any reference to 
precedents. He talked of “mere precedents”— 
“the usage of this House.’ They were also “forms 
of law.” Mr. Chairman, what are precedents? 
That question was admirably answered by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.) ‘They 
are the very definitions of the law.” What are 
usages? Are they not the foundation of almost 
all our law; nay, of our Constitution itseli? The 
British Con-titution, too. 
show me that celebrated system of Government? 
He will admit, I suppose, that there is such a thing 
as an English Constitution, and that it is well un- 
derstood and defined; but where will he ‘find it set 
forth in terms?) Nowhere. It ress on usage 
alone. We boast that we havea written Constitu- 
tion; but if, for mere temporary or parly purposes, 
we goon changing usage after usage, the British 
Constitution, though unwritten, will, ere long, 
be more certain and better undeistood than our 
own. 

Let me ask gentlemen from New York (tor I 
understand he is a lawyer) what is the common 
law but a venerab'e succession of usages? What 
is it, | ask, but a series of precedents, which have 
become settled principles?: And yet our fathers con- 
sidered it ofsome valuc. They claimed it as their 
birth right. They rose as one man in its defence. 
What right is held more sacted than the trial by 
jury? Bat what is it? Where is it defined? 
Where do you find of how many a jury shall con- 
sist, or what shall be a valid verdict? Not in the 
Constitution or the Statute Book. You go to the 
records of jucicial decisions; in other words, to 
usage—to precedents. 

And whe e do you find our own Censtitution, as 
practically understood and administered? In tnis 
little book? No. A very small part only is be e? 
It is to be found in judicial decisions, legislative 
proceedings, and, unfor unately, of laie, in Execu- 
live constructions—constructions sometimes giveii 
without much regard to decisions, either legisiauive 
or judicial. To ilustrate in one instance: The 
power of removal, that tremendous power, wh ch 
has rendered this Government one great Executive 
vunit—which has thrown the Executive chain 
around the entre Confed: raty—where do you find 
that powe ? Nothere. Is it not expressly gran‘ed 
in this instrument. Js it found only (if at all) in 
the const uction given to the appointing power—a 
cons‘ruction, the correctne s «f which is not ad- 
mitted by many of oyr mest eminent § atesmen. 
If the gentlemen will throw away usage, and 'ram- 
ple on precedents, he will find it difficult to main- 
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mere te onieaiitics. They are sub tantial toings. 
And, inconeid ng thatthe usages of this House, 
in the ss of its Organization, ought to 
served —that we ave board to respect that evidenc+ 
oi menber hip whch bas never boen questioned, 
we are coniend ng for rights, the dear*st and most 
racre {| ngh's of the si n States cf this Union, 
Lo h now and for al! time t» e ome 
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the Cle k’s table, and, without any turther hear ne 
orexamination, deci le who are entitled to the re- 
tiras, and adeut them at once. His pesiion is, 
tiat those who received a maiority of votes wee 
enti ledto be ret rned to this Hlouse, and that we 
way setaride ‘he seterns made, and edmit them. 
Ney hat py ple,if we are to disregard re- 

ins made in returns made» in pursuance cf the 

we | state.,t ask why he does not offer a 
resolution tha’ the five claimants who, h? is satis- 
fied, ree # majorty of the vetoes, are entitled 
Ly seats in this House? What is the difficulty? The 
difficulty is here: we ecannct, in our unorganized 
State, setas de cernutar, forma! returns, We can- 
rot mate vail returns. There jis no med? pointed 
cut by Jaw for doing it. Diflical ies have met us 


at every step since we deparied from the good old 
way. Wecainnot goon. It is impracticable. 

Bat there isa difficulty. We have no 
legal right to reject persons holding such returns. 
We ought not to look beyond commissions which 
conform to the laws of the Sate; but es an opinion 
ha; given that they erroneously issued, 
without the slight disrespect I would ask that 
gentieman whether he has examined the laws of 
New Jersey on this subject? And I ask whether 
he listencd attentively to the evidence, as it 
called, which was read, not as evidence, butas part 
ofaspeech? Had he done so—had he examined 
the laws of New Jersey and those papers, 1 am 
very sure he would have adhered to his first 
opinion. Asa State Rights politician, he would 
have stood by the laws of the State. As alawyer, 
he would have come tothe conc!usion that the Go- 


greater 
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vernor of New Jersey, who has been stigmatized 
hereasacormp! tyantwho hes been carrying on 
a War against the pee ple for miserable party pu - 
poses, has done his duty, has done precisely what 


he ought to have done—neither morenor less. He 
has abeyed the w the people as embodied in 
their laws. He and his Council have made the re- 
turn they were bound by law to make. They had 
no option. They could not have done otherwise 
without a flagrant violation of duty. This may be 
called strong Janguige; but T trust it will yet be the 
Janguage of this House. The ground I take is, 
that the Executive authorities of the State of New 
Jersey were bound to examine the returns (‘‘i:sts’’) 
iegally made to them, and to give credentials to 
those who appeared by them to be legally chesen. 
They could not go beyond them. Taney cou'd not 
resort to evidence not provided for by law. One 
would think there coulé be no doubt upon this 
subject. I might appeal to the experience of mem- 
hers, for I suppose the practice is the same in every 
State in the Union. Let me refer to my friend and 
colleague, { Mr. Lixcorn,] who honored the guber- 
natorial clair of our own State for nine successive 
yearr. Ask that honorable member whether he 
and his Council did not alwas proceed in the same 
manner the Governor and Council of New Jersey 
have done?—whether in deciding who were en- 
titled to returns to this House they ever looked 
beyond the returns made according to the laws 
of the State? Whoever heard of such a thing? 
What a doer would it open to fraud? And 
yet we have been called upon to revise and 

reverse the course taken by the Executive ef New 
Jersey! What, sir, has itcome to this? Is this 
Government so consolidated—I ask the gentleman 
from South Catolina—has it become so torent 
dated that this House, now, before its organization, 
can overleap the laws of ‘New Jersey, and throw 
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which full faith and credit are 1o be given by th 
very terms of the Constitution, and inquire and de- 
cide to whom ec minissions ought to have been 
given? There is not, [ wiil veniure to say, a State 
in the Union where the pract ce has been different 
from thatin New Jersey since the fvundation of 
the Government. How is it, I ask again, in 
old Massachusert:?) Taere the law requires that 
the vot's shall be sort d, counted, &c. and that a 
retarn shall be signed by the selectmen, and sealed 
up, in «pen town meeting. There never yel was a 
lime in that Siate, sir—(we know not how soon tt 
may come if this new doctrine is to prevai!)—bat 
thee never yet was atime when returns not con- 
forming to the requisitions of the law would be 
counted. Suppose a case should happen in which 
nor turn is made, (and there have been many 
sich.) what, Lask, would be thought of the Go- 
veraor, sheuld he put off expres es to procure affi- 
davits, ex parte or otherwise, to prove that a town 
meeting was holden; and how many votes were 
g ven to each candidate, and shoul! add them to 
the regular returns?) Would it be tolerated? Weuld 
it be attempted? = I trast not—TI trust not, sir, in our 
State. If such things are to be done—and it has 
been contended that they ought to be done—what, I 
ask, are our State laws worth?) Whatis to become 
of the lberties of ths young, this glorious Repub- 
lic? How long wil they stand, in times of high 
party excitement? If an Executive can pass over 
the law of his own State, and, instead of examining 
only the reiurns duly made, can determine in such 
manner as he may think expedient the result of 
elections of which no returns have been made, on 
what can we rest as settled or secure? 

The law of New Jersey prints out every step 
the G »vernor is to tak e, and if he takes an y other, 
itis il’ezal, and invatil. I did not intend to take 
up your time in reading it but it may be well to do 
it. Let me stir up your minds by way of remem- 
brance on this subject. 

The 4:h section prescribes the manner in which 
the votes in the townships shall be certified, sealed 
up, and transmitted to the clerk of the county, 
“who shall attend at the cou:t-house of the 
county on the Saturday next after the day of elec- 
tion, for the purpose of receiving the same; which 
list shall be celivered to him before five o’clock in 
the aflernoon of said day; which said clerk shali 
then proceed, in a public manner, !o make one 
general list of all the candidates voted for as afore- 
Sail, tegether with the number of the votes re- 
ceived tor each of them, an! sha!l transmit the 
same, at the expenze of the State, to the Governor, 
or person administering the Government, within 
seven days thereafter.” 

Sec. 5. * The Governor ‘hall, within five days 
after receiving the said list, lay the same before a 
Privy Council, to be by him summoned for that 
purpose, and af.er casting up the whole number of 
votes from the several counties for each candidate, 

the said Governor ant Privy Council shall deter. 
mine the six persons who have the greatest number 
of votes from the whole State fir Representatives 
in Congress of the United States from this State; 
which six persens the Governor, or person admi- 
nistering the Government, shall forthwith commis- 
sion, under the great seal of the State, to represent 
this State in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States.” 

Now, with this law in his hand, how can any 
man for cne instant hold it to have been the duty 
of the Governor to send off and hunt up the votes 
of Millville and South Amboy? H+ did precisely 
his official duty. He gave the same construction 
to the law his predecessors had given, and among 
them one of the claimants, [Mr. Dickerson.] How 
can any other constractivn be given to ii? In 
quirttimes it would not have occurred to any 
man—much less would it have been maintained on 
this floor. 

This, then, is, after all, the ordinary case of a 
contested election. It is not to be distinguished. 
Certain persons come here with regular creden- 
tials; let them be received, and let the case he here- 

after carefully examined on the applications of the 
| clais mants. But let not the commissioned member 
petition. No; if we drive them from their seats— 


sir, 


aside her « flicial returns, sealed with her seal, to | if we expel them from this hall—I irust they never 
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will come again ard knock at our door, and ask 
our leave to go before our committee with their 
commissions in their hands to satisfy them that 
they are entitled to seats here. Let New Jersey 
rather remain unrepresented ia this House. 

In that Jaw the Governor’s duty is prescribed. 
He has no discretionary power. I carefully lis. 
tened to the protest offered to the Council of New 
Jersey on the part of the claimants, and in my 
judgment the reply by the committee of the Couu- 
cil, upon this question, was complete, conclusive. 

Bat the gentleman from South Carolina says that 
the Governor mistook his duty—that he ought to 
have looked beyond the lists; and it has been said 
that the regulations provided by law are cobwebs— 
mere cobwebs! And this, although the law of New 
Jersey (Congress not having legislated on the sub. 
ject) has all the force, and is entitled to the same 
Seana here, as if a statute had been enacted by 
Congress containing the same provisions. Legal 
provisions are mere cobwebs! I believe they are 
with some, when they standin the way of favorite 
purposes. 

But the gentleman denies that the Governor and 
Council had a right to reject votes because they 
were illegal, and argued as though they had done 
this Who that hes attended to this subject ever 
contended for such a power, or has suggested that 
any votes returned in the lisis were rejected? There 
is no pretence for i!; it is a mistake of the fact. 
And yet it has been as-erted here and elsewhere, 
and not always from ignorance, or withoat design; 
and I fear that false impressions have been spread 
abroad upon this subject. The Governor of New 
Jersey never did any such thing. He never insti- 
tuted any inquiry as to the legality of any votes re- 
turned. All he did was to receive the re‘urns le- 
gally made; to compare them with the laws which 
he was bouad to administer, and ‘determine the 
six persons who had the greatest number of votes.” 
This he did, and it was determined, in the languace 
of the Jaw, that the six gentlemen who hold com- 
missions uader the great seal of the State were duly 
elected to represent that State in this House of Re- 
presentatives. Why, then, are they not entitled to 
take and to hold seats until they shall be vacated, 
if at all, according to the usual course of proceed- 
ing under the established rules of this House? 

Who ever heard of an instance in any State Le- 
gislature in which one regularly returned has been 
exciuded, or his right questioned, until afier the 
organization of the House? I appeal to the expe- 

rience of members, most of whom have, no doubt, 
holden seats ina their legislative assemblies.. No; it 
has been the law of al! representative bodies from 
time immemorial. _It had is origin in the neces- 
sity of some such regulation, and has been con- 
tinued because its convenience has received the test 
of experience. 

The Constitution au horizes this House to judge 
of the returns of its members, and it has been con- 
tended that this autoi izes the House now to consi- 
der and det:rmine who are entitled to returns. We 
may a‘djadicate by way of appeal from the dec’sion 
of the Executive of New Jersey, and reverse it and 
admit at once those who are not re‘urned. Is not 
this going behind the returns? Wl it not be ex- 
amining iato the elections, and deciding now who 
were du'y elected? The true construction of this 
clause appears to me to be simple and obvious. 
This House may judge of the returns—that is, they 
may eXamince them, and see whether they are for- 
mal and according to the laws of the States. We 
cannot go a siep further, without going into the 
e'ections. If we go beyond the commissions and 
inqui'e who were entit'ed to them, we must go back 
t»> the pol’s, and inguire who were duly elected. 
This will lead to the whole sabject of illegal votes, 
and upon the whole case of the contested elections. 
Is this House prepared to delay is organ‘zation 
unul this can be done?’ The intention, if it was 
ever entertained, is abandoned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have, I perceive, occup'ed 
much more tine than I expected, though much 
less than I might have done at an eariier stage of 
the debate. Other views of th's important subject 
occur to me; but I wi!l not preceed. If gentlemen 
are exhausted, lam not lessso. I again repeat, 
my object has not been merely to consume time, 
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that the question might be brought up to-morrow 
yader more favorable circums ances. The subject 
js one of the utmost importance, and I was desi- 
ous of expressing my views and feelings. I have 
arrived, sir, at a period of life when my interest in 
questions involving constitutional rights arises 
mach more from consideration for my children, 
those who are to come after me, and for the future 
destinies of my country,than for myse'fcr he present 
time. I was born before the adoption of this Con- 
sitution; and when I hear gen'lemen speak as they 
have in this debate of long settled usages, and a 
tain of precedents extending back to the beginning 
ofthis Government—nay, to the begioning of any 
deliberative body—when I hear them talk of break- 
ing the fetters of mere technicalities, and the forms 
provided by law to secure the purity and treedom 
of our elections, I confess to you, sir, [ trembie for 
the future! 1 consider it as the firsi step in a ecur e 
which may lead to ourruin. Wede, indeed, live 
jaan age of experiment. With some politicians, 
experiment, nothing but experiment, dese: ves atten- 
tion. The hstory of the pestis nothing. A.l the 
experience of all nations, for al ages, is nc teing— 
i) weighs not a feather. No. We are to begin 
anew, and to new medel and rebuild the s:ructure 
of society, from its very fuundation, Sr, it will be 
afearful experimen’; and nothing but the blessiog 
of that good Providence which h?s thus far so often 
andso wonderfully interposed for our preservation, 
can rescue us from that fate which we seem ready, 
fur the purposes of a day, with rash and guilty 
hands, to pluck down upon the heads of ourselves 
and our children. Oh! letus adhe:ze to constitu- 
tional usages—let us preserve inviolate our glorious 
Constitution. I trust in God that better days are in 
reserve for us and our children, when the-e poor 
con'ests for the triumphs of party shall have pasyed 
away—triumphs always transitory—triue phs in 
which the victor is as mucha loser as the van- 
qu'shed—triumphs purchased at too deara pres, 
when, to secure them, the Constitutioa must be sa- 
ctifiesd. 








REMARKS OF MR. BYNUM, 
Or Nortru Carona, 

In the House of Representatives, December 24, 1839— 
On the resolution of Mr. Dawson of Georgia to 
suspend the order of the House to go into an elec- 
tion of Printer to the House of Representatives 
for the Twenty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. BYNUM said, if the House would go into 
anelection of Printer at this time, he would for- 
bear makiog any remarks. If not, he would go 
on and say what he was about to say. [Cries of 

“Go on.”] Sir, said Mr. B. if the American peo- 

ple could have been assembled in ths hall, and 

could have witnessed the proceedings of this House 

for the last three weeks, they, with the change of a 

single name, would have exclained, in the lan- 

guage of the Roman orator, * Quousque tandem 
abwere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu etiam 
wror iste tuus mos eludef?” &c. He said it had bien 

\wenty years since he read this, and he might have 

wrelin the quotation, but it was applicable to the 

occasion. This was the language of Cicero, whea 
peaking of the Catalinean conspiracy. Ii the Ame- 
ican people had been present ia our galleries since 
he commencement of our session, they might vary 
his quotation, and say, how long, O! Whig men, 
“ill you continue tu abuse our patience? How 
yong shall your madness outbrave our justice, and 
ontinue to insult our understandings, and procras- 
inate this idle debate, at an expense of hundredsof 
housands of dollars te the Government; at the sa- 
tifice of every interest that is near and dear to us 
asAmerican freemen. Why, sir, | would be will- 

ing to stake all I have in this world, ay, sir, I 
ould be willing to stake my salvation, that there 

has been more money spent by the party which 

professes to desire a retrenchment in the expenses 
ofthe public printing, in idle, unnecessary debate, 
ndin motions after motions to delay, p:ocrasti- 

Rate, and embarrass the business of this House 

his session, than the whole profits of the printing 

of Congress will be in the next five years. These 
debates have already cost the people of this coun- 
more than $100,000, if not $500,000. We are 

in the fourth week of the session of the Twen- 
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-the whole truth in relation to this matter. 
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ty-Sixth Congress, and there has not yet been the 
first siep taken towards proceeding to the dis- 
charge of the high duties for which we assemb!ed. 
The House has as yet been but partially or- 
ganized. We have not yet elected a Printer, 
and the standing committees have not yet 
been appointed; and, sir, whose fault is it 
that this has not been done? What pariy 
in this House has prevented th: action and 
organization of the body? What is it that 
has bee. struggling, day a‘ter day, to stave off 
the action of this Hous? upon the matters which 
the majority desired to decide? And who is it that 
has int oduced propositions time and again, which 
the House had prev ou.ly decided, and called upon 
the House again to d.cide these quesiions? These 
questions will all be examined into by the people, 
and they will be able to point to the party which 
has ¢cecasioned al! this delay ard embarrassment to 
the business of the nation. Do gentlemen sup- 
pose that the pe ple are to be dujed and 
misled? Do they suppose that the freemen 
of this count’y are too ignorant uw discover 
who it is that has piled moti n upon motion 
in this House, in order and out of order, and 
consumed week after week in useless debate, when 
the business of the country was le t untouched, and 
the pablic service suffer nz?) Do gen'lemea sup- 
pose that by their superior talents they can dupe 
and impose upon the peop'e of this ccun'ry by 
their cry of retrenchment, while they ar: thus 
squandering the public money in worse tian use- 
less debate, and leav.ng the public business ua- 
touched? Does the gentleman from Ohio, the gen- 
tleman from the Chiicothe district, I mean Mr. 
Bonp, suppose that the peop'e of this country are 
so easily imrpo-ed upon? Sir, even the people of 
that unfortunate distiict cannot be impcus:d upon 
by that gentleman louger, fur the Administration is 
fast gaiving ground even there; and if the people 
of that district cannot be longer imposed upon, 
how can the genileman expect te deceive the pec- 
ple atlarge? No gentleman of understanding can 
take a serious view of this whole transaction, and 
compare it with what has heretofore taken 
plec*, without pronouncing it one of the 
most farcical end ludicrous exhibuiors ever 
attempted to be played off on the Ame- 
rean peop'e. I am not here permited to 
speak of the motives of gent! men, because ii is mt 
in order; butif i: was, | might say that we would 
hear none of this cry of ret:eochment, if the e'ec- 
toa O1 this offerr was to benefit a certain press, 
ownel by a monster Bank, which is owned, in a 
great de:ree, by foreign caypi‘alists, and which has 
aiways been hostile to the interests and rights of the 
people of this country. The coure of bonorable 
geatlemen might be very diffe‘eat on this cecasivn, 
if we are to judge from what haz transpired on a 
previous occes'on of a similar nature. It has been 
again and again decided by the American people, 
that this British Bank was of the most deadly hos- 
lity to the rights and the liberties of the people of 
this country; and the people have elected a majoni- 
ty of Repre-entatives to tris House at every session 
for many years, who were oppo:ed to this Bank; 
yet, for the lasttwo ycars, that Bank has had the 
benefit of the public printing of this Hoase, through 
its agents, Messrs. Gales and Seaton. In fac’, 
strange as it may appear, the Bank of the United 
States was the Printer of this House forthe last two 
years; and no man could deny this assertion, so far 
as its emoluments are concerned. 

Sir, the people have been humbugged too much 
on this subject—to borrow a favorite expression 
trom the Opposition—and it is time that they knew 
When 
the election of a public Printer was about to take 
place two yeais ago, the Unite! States Bank was 
not strong enough to obtain the work without other 
aid, and a combination was entered into here to s-- 
cure to it the benefit of this election. In the first 
place, a resolution was subm tted by a gent!eman, 


‘ whose name I will not mention, as my r lations 


with that gentleman are of a delicate charac’er, 
showing the c mbination on its face. The resolu- 
tion was as follows: 


” ® Offered by Mr. Wise of Virginia. See the 
journals of the Extra session of 1837, 
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‘Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he 
is hereby, author zed to emp'oy the editors of the 
Inteligencer, ani the editor of the Mav iso- 
nian, equally, to execu e the printing of the Hi use 
upon the joint resoluuon of 1819, uatil the first 
Monday in December next.’”* 

This was a direct proposition, but it could net be 
carried, Lecause some gentlemen were airaid they 
might be culled to account by their consti uents 
for volipg for such a Proposition; yet precisely the 
Same proposition was carried by a secret agreement 
between these parties, as every body thought al the 
time. The Whigs and Con-ervative:, at that time, 
in consequ nee of this agreement, unve! upon one 
Thomas Allen, and he was elk ced. n na nally ‘ 
public Printer for that Congress. [state ito this 
House thea, that it would require an cutlay of 
some thirty or forty thovsand dollars to prep ire a 
printing establishment to do the pang of this 
House; and I stated further, that Mr. Alen, being 
a young min just commencing hu-ives>, was uns- 
bie to purchase aa establishment to do this prn- 
ing and it was a ridiculsus pr prition to el ct 
hin principal Printer for the Hous*, He, how- 
ever, was elected, and the people were deceiver, 
The people unde s'ood thai a certun Thomas 
Allea was e.ected, and was todo the printiog of 
Congres. Wel', did he dou? No, sii: he never 
did the fi st page of printing for ths House, v: 
tually. It was all dine by Mies rs. Gales ard 
Seaton, with an establishme:t notonous'y belo g- 
ing to the Unite! States Bank. These g ntlemon 
could not be elected, becaue ce.tan g ntkmen 
could not vote for them and represent the wisdes 
of their consi.tuents; yet by an agreement, or, as 
the old story is, by whipoug the devidar vad the 
stuurp, they enjoyed the beneit ofthe printing of the 
last Congress; while the people were induced to 
believe that Mr. Allen atone enjoyed the bene firs and 
profits arising from the piinting of that Conzress. 
Yis, sir,the whole history of that trinsaciwn is 
without a para lel in the pr. ceedings of any legis- 
lative tody inthis nation, 'f not iathe word. A 
barzain, proposed, coasummated, and executed 
he-e it this bo ty, to efleci the grussestimp s ton on 
the American peop'e that Lait ever been attemy'edt 
before to be perpetrael in this coontry; by which 
means the Bank of the United States was made 
virtually the Printer to the American Congress, 
with allits foreign affinives and hostilities to the 
free ins itutions of our country; andt is, too, dine 
by a pary who have t.e boldness, T bidtike t» 
have said effr ntery, to stand up here now, and 
sp ak of corrupt on. 

A:e gentlemes so delude! as to think for a mo- 
ment (iat thse things are incompr-hens<ibe te 
the peop'e, or that the geat mas of the feo- 
pie have not mind enovgi to retain a just re- 
oo lection of the history of these transictions? And 
is it to act over this disrepu ab'e transaction to 
e'ect the Bank of the United St.tes prin'cr of this 
Congress, that this most extraordinary course hos 
been res rted to by the Opposition to embarress 
and delay h2 inci pensab'e bus ness of ti scountry. 

I shall now reada few eatracts from he jour- 
nals of the proceedings of the House in e’a'ion to 
that e'ection, for the benefit of the gentleman {rom 
Ohio, and some other geatlem n on this floor. If 
I un'erstant the motion now tefore the House 
correctly, it is a motion of the honorable gentleman 
from Georg'a [Mr. Dawson] to suspend the elec- 
tion of a public Printer at the present time, for the 
purpose of iastituting an inquiry in relation to the 
prices of printing; and I intend to show what that 
gentleman’s course was at the /ast session, when a 
similar motion was made. On the second cay of 
the extra session of Congress, two years azo, “Mr. 
Patton of Virginia moved a resolution that the 
House proceed to the election of a pubdlic Printer 
for the Twen'y six h Congress, which was agiced 
t», The House then proczeded to ballot, and after 
five or six ballots were taken, it was found that 
there was noelection. Ths House then adjourned 
to the next day, (Wednesday,) when Mr. Bros- 
SON, a gentleman whise Democracy had never 
been doubted in this House, moved the following 
resolution: 

‘That the further balloting under the resc- 
lution of the preceding day should be suspended 
until the third Monday in Decem>er, and that the 
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Clerk be dfrected to ¢ mploy some person or per- 
a is todothe necessary prin ing of the House on 


the same terms it hal been done at former ses- 
sions.” 

A motion was made by Mr.Grennent to lay Mr 

bronsen’s resolutioa on the table, and very torte- 
nately the yeas and nays happen to be recerded on 
that subjec; and how do they stand? Why, sir, 
we find recorded, in favor of laying this resolation 
on the table, [Mir B. reading from the journal,] the 
names of Messrs. Apavs, Attn, Ayer ca, Bonn, 
HiuremMan, Mason of Onio, Dawson, &e. It went 
through the whole Whig alphabet, trom Jonny 
Quincy Apams to Tuomas Jones Yorne Now, 
sir, (said Mr. B.) the re o'ntion that I have just 
read, introduced by Mr. Bron-on, a member from 
New York, was in substance identically sach a re- 
solu‘ion as is now proposed by the honorable mem- 
ber from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson ] whose patriotism 
has been so inflamed upon this occasion, and which 
bas been advocated with so much warmth by his ho- 
norable frend jpom Ohio, (Mec. Bo sxp,] egiinst which 
stande recorded the names, for all ime to come, of 
these two most honorable and consistent geatlemen. 
Dui, sir, why should they alone be rebuked, when 
their names are accompanied with nine-tenths of 
ihe par y? 

Yes, solution of Mr. Bronson, identi- 
eally the same in substance as Mr Dawson’s, was 
voted down Ly a ananimous Whig vote; but Mr, 
Dawson's is now, by the satne party, to be voted 
up, under similar, uf not precisely the same, cir- 
cumstances; displaying an inconsistency, the inevi- 
ble resultot «ll parties that act without the least 
regard to principle. These things should not be. 
No party can or should long endure, that would 
thus attempt to practise on the credulity of man- 
kind, 

At that time, the Whe and Conservative parties 
in this [louse were thirsting for some of the spoils, 
as they now call it, and voted to get rid of every 
resolution or preposition to suspend the election of 
a public Printer for any period. Now, however, 
the times are changed, and geatlemen necessarily 
change their action with them. If these gentle- 
men had the same prospect, by any combination, 
of e'ecting their Printer, which they had at the 
Jast Congress, they would be the last men to post- 
pone or thwart an election of public Printer; but 
now that there was a probab lity that: ancther 
Printer would be ecet d, they used every means 
within their poser to stave oil the question by dis- 
tracting and embarrassing the business of the 
Hiouse by every means that ingenuity could in- 
vent Bat, sir, there w.s another favorite proposi- 
uon of these gentlemen, submitted at the time Mr. 
Bronson’s resolution was under consideration. 
Mr. Pickens at that time moved an amendment, 
‘that the printing of the House be given out by 
contract,” and on this proposition the names of the 
ge tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr Apams ] and 
of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Horr- 
MaN,] were recorded in the negative, and others, 
now of the Opposition. 

{Mr. Horeman explained that he had voted 
against this amendment because he believed then 
as he now believed, that the Liouse could not give 
out their printing by contract until the resojution 
of 1819 was repealed ] 


Mr. BYNUM. The genileman’s explanation 
is perfectly satisfactory; but how was it with re- 
gard to some ten ora dozen of his friends who 
vote} in the same way with Mr. Jonn C. Criark 
at their heai? I aimit that a majority of the Admi- 
nistration party voied wit) these gentlemen, ind they 
did se because they. believed it i npracticable to en- 
ter inte an investigation of so important a matter, 
while they were in the act of balloting fora Piint- 
er, and when the important busioess fur which 
they had been called together was pressing upon 
the». This was a matter which required time and 
cirefal scrutiny, and the Heu-e was then unpre- 
prepared to go into it, as it is now unprepared to 
do so. It was impossible for the House now after, 
it had spent a month of the session in idle, useless 
debate, to go into this matter and put off the im- 
portant business of the country for another month; 
and if gentlemen are serious in regard to this mat- 
ter, let them wait until the House is organized in 





tue regular and usual way, and the eec'ions gone 
through with, and then introduce this matter in 
the shape of a resolution or bil! direct. Itisa 
question which requires time fer invest'ga'ion and 
reflection. I myself am not now prepared to say 
how I should vote on this question whea it is pro- 
peily brought up. Several years ago, I voted for 
Mr. Pickens’s resolution. I offered a similar one 
tne other day, and I did it as a kind of peace offer- 
ing. I would now, after the clection is gone into, 
and carr.el out, renew that reso'u'ion honestly 
ant in good faith. As at present impressed, I 
th ak I should vote for a separation of th: Govern- 
ment from the poliical press; but I have not ex- 
amined the matter sufficiently in deia.l to en ble 
me to speak positively on the subject. But I 
want a cool, deliberate, and honest investiga- 
tion of the subject; and if it can be disco- 
vere! that good wi | result from a separation of the 
Government from the political press, I will go for 
it. Bat, sir, do not desire to intermix trifling 
with serious matters, because, not having the ta- 
lents of some gentlemen on this floor, [ am unable 
effec'ually to mystify these questions before the 
public and the world; and ifI was to atiempt to do 
so, I should be exposed, as I ought to be, to the 
indignant frowns of an honest peop'e, Sir, my 
const.tuents are too honest and discerning to tolerate 
for a moment such an at emp!. 

I shall now say a few words in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, |Mr. Bonp | with regard to the 
petition of Francis P. Blair. On that subject, too, 
if 1 am not egregiously mistaken, I think I shall be 
able to show the most reckless want of all regard 
for consistency, I will not say principle, by that 
honorable member and his consistency loving party. 
1 will show that the latter partof the resolution, 
now proposed by the honorable member from 
Georgia, was then entertained, growing out of the 
petition of Mr. Blair, and a motion for a seleet 
committee, for areference of the whole matter, 
was resisted almost unanimously by the self same 
party; and I think that the journals will show that 
these same gentlemen then resisted the reference 
of this identical proposition to a se'ect committee 
‘of this House. He would read the resolation as it 
was finally referred: 

‘Resolved, That so much of the memorial of 
Francis P. Blair, as invites scrutiny of all his ac- 
counts for work executed for Congress and the 
public offices, be referred to a select commi'tee, 
with instractions to inquire into the manner ia 
which the public printing for Congress and the 
Executive Departments has been  exeented; 
whether the same has been done conformably to 
law, and whether any, and wha!, change can be 
made for the public good.” 

That subject came before this House, not in a 

questionable shape, as the gentleman fr.m Ohio 
would have it, but in the shape of a petition; and 
the humblest American free citizen, he trusted, 
would ever have the rght to petition this body for 
a redress of grievances, and to ask for such mea- 
sures of legislation as wou'd do them justice if 
they were wronged. And wou!'d the gentleman 
from Ohio spurn the rght of petition on this floor, 
in the capitol of this free Republic, and in defence 
of oneself for personal wrongs? But to the votes 
upon the presentation of this memor‘al of Mr. 
Blair. A motion was made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] to refer this 
memorial, together wih a resolution to go ito an 
examivation of the whole matter of public print- 
ing, and although the yeas and nays were not call- 
ed on that quest.on, all gentlemen on this floer that 
were here then, knew that the Whigs voted against 
this reference. The question wasafterwards taken 
by yeas and nays directly on the reference of this 
petition to a select committee: we find the Demc- 
cratic members voting fur the reference, and the 
Whig members against it. Yes sir, we find re- 
cordedin the negative on ths question, [Mr. B. 
here read from the journa's] the names of ‘Messrs. 
Apvams, ALLEN, Eonp, Dawson” &c. This was 
the course of these gentlemen at the last session, 
who are now so anxious for an examination into 
the shbject of the printing of the House, and so de- 
sirous to have it given out by centiact. Oh, con- 
sistency, “what a jewel!” 
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With regard to this matter of giving out the 
printing by contract, | beg gentlemen to recollec 
this one fact, that there are but two establishment; 
in this city at present which could possibly do tha 
piin'ing of this House. Itrequired, as he had beep 
informed, an expenditure of some thirty or forty 
thousand dollars to prepare a printing establish. 
ment to do the printing of the House, and no esta. 
blishment can do the printing for th House bat one 
of the two estensive establishments in this city. 
either it must be done by Messrs. Blair and Rives 
or by Messrs. Gales and S-aton, and he hoped in 
God the Bank of the United States would not again 
have the benefit of the printing of th’s House. |r 
was idle to talk in good faith of el-cting others at 
this time,whatever might be our feelings of friend. 
ship towards them. 

If gentlemen were disposed to go into this inves- 
tigation in good faith, after the House was organ- 
ized, he was willing to go with them; but when he 
found them turning and twisting about as they had 
been, he was unwilling to trust them. Their 
course has been so refractory and imprac- 
Ucable, not to say factious, that I can. 
not now think of acting with them. Their ef. 
forts all seem to have been to resist the majority of 
the Hous, and set at nought the well established 
principle in this country that the majority shail 
rule. The principle that the majority shall rule js 
a well establ shed principle in this country; and | 
warn gentlemen not to carry too far their Yiolent 
resistance to th's principle. Sir, if gentlemen car. 
ry out their resi-tance to this principle too far, they 
will find that the people will rise in their strength, 
and resist them. The people wil! not, and cannot 
much longer bear this resistance of the express will 
of the majority of the nation, as we have dai'y wi- 
nessed. But why this struggle for the exis'ence of 
the United States Bank? Docs the party with which 
it is identifi.d d- pend upon this e‘eetion of Printer 
of the House of Representatives to sustain their 
dying, sinking fortunes. No, no, gentlemen, this 
wonld avail you but little; your doom is fixed. 

Sir, there is another matter which I des're to 
notice. An appeal has been mate toa pariy in 
this House, called the Nullifiers. The Whigs are 
now under the necessity of appealing to that 
party, and their cry is, “help us, Cassius, o 
we sink.” Sr, I make no appeal to any high 
minde! and hogorable men, as I know the men- 
bers of this party of Nulliti'rs to be, for I know 
they will treat with ssorn and contempt all such ap- 
pealstothem 1 know them t be a high minded 
end honorable s t of men, and all the-e appeals aie 
but insults to their understanding. I know the 
character of the constituents that they rep:es nt, 
and their feelings would revolt at the idea of g-ving 
countenance to such appea's; they know their dury, 
and will daredo it. The gentlem. n from Ohio has 
sa d that the pet tion of Mr. Blair came isto this 
Honse ia a very questionable shape. In reply to 
this, I may say that this proposition of the Oppcsi- 
tion has come into this House in a very questiona- 
ble shape. Let us, sir, go into a history of this 
thing What has been the history of this country for 
the last two yeir:? Have we'n theard it proclaimed 
in every quar er of this Union, that the party de- 
nominated the Whig party, have been anticipating 
a triumphant victory? Sir, have we not seen, that 

for several years that party had a triumphant ma- 
jority in the Senate of the United States; yet during 
all that time they never brought forward any of 
those measures of retrenchment and refo:m in this 
department just now attacked by the party here. 
Sir, why did they nct support these measures 
two years ago, when they were brought to 
to the notice of this House? Why, they did not 
support them. because they all knew that, by a 
union of the Whigs and Conservatives, their party 
would have a majori'y in this House, and they 
could elect their favorite public Printer. If there 
was new the same chance of electi g the United 
S ates Bank, through its agents, Messrs. Gales and 
Seaton, Printer of this louse, you woald not hear, 
doubtless, the first whisper from them of retrench- 
ment and reform in this department, if we are to 
judge from their conduct for the last two years. 
If there was a chance, by any combination that 
they could effect, to elect their candidates, all thiy 
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loud vociferation would be hushed up, and you 
would hear no more from them of retrenchment in 
the expenditures with regard to the public printing. 
] judge so, sir, from what has taken place here, 
before our eyes, within the last two years. 

Sir, I call the attention of the American people 
to the condi ion of this Congress and to the pre- 
ceedings which have taken place here during the 
present session. Let the people examine for them- 
selves, and see who it is that has delayed the 
business of Congress by a thousand little motions 
to stave off the public busine-s. Let the people exa- 
mine, and see who it is that has made motion after 
motion for adjournment, and repeated motions 
that bad been again and again decided, and kept the 
House until the fourth week of the session without 
being organized. Let them scrutinize the journals 
of the pre ent session up to this time; let them see 
that nineteen-twentieths of such motions have been 
made by these economical, time-saving gentlemen. 

My friend from Georgia (Mr. Daws n} had 
made this motion to postpone the election of a 
Priater, for the purpose of going into an investiga- 
tion in regard to a retrenchment in the expenses of 
printing. My friend was a member of the last 
Congress, and was silent as the tom upon this 
subject then. Now, I am not disp sed to impeach 
his motives; but the world might say that he was 
silent last year becau<e his fiiends were receiving 
the benefits of this printing, and he comes forward 
for retrenchment this year, because his friends were 
notlikely toobtain it. I hope such are not the facts, 
but they will look so to all impartial men. 

Sir, why do gentlemen enceavor thus to pr cras- 
tinate debate, and stave off the business of the 
country? Have they not yet been suifliciently re- 
buked; and tha', too, by their own friends, for 
such a wanton course? Have not honorable and 
high minded men of their own pariy become dis- 
gusted with their course, and dec'ared ou the floor 
that they would not act with them, if they endea- 
vored longer thus to stave off questions? D.d not 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Crass,] and 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. ALrorp,] rise in 
their places and tell their party, that they would 
no longer act with them if they did not come to an 
election of a Speaker? Has not the gentleman 
from Georgia made a similar declaration at a sub- 
sequent period?) And are gentlemen wailing for 
another rebuke of this kiad, from their own friends, 
be‘ore they proceed to the election of a Printer? 
They have been told that they were not sent here 
to actas a faction, and, I believe, by one of their 
own party; and will they, ian the face of the disgust 
of their own party, continue such a course? Tne 
gentleman from Onio [Mr. Bonn] has referred to 
the character of the memorial again sent in by 
Mr. Blair; bu! he had very judiciously kept out of 
sight the most important item of that memorial. 
Messrs. Blair and Rives had paid every dollar of 
the money in which Mr. Blair was held es s2curity 
for Mr. Crockett, the Kentucky postmaster, and 
the memorial prayed for an examination into the 
matter, with a view of adjusting it. The memo- 
rialist did not ask that the money which had been 

aid should be paid back by the Government to 

im; but as there were certain funds coming to this 
postmaster from the Government, in the shape of 
a pension, the memorialist desired that this money 
should be retained, as an offset to the money which 
he had paid, if it could be done consistently with 
law. 

[Here Mr. Bonn rose to expla‘n ] 

If gentlemen were disposed to debate this proposi- 
tion, and would fix a day for proceeding to the bu- 
ness of the coun'ry, we would meet them in an ar- 
gument of the question. But I hope they will 
agree to let us proce:d with the business of the 
country as speedily as possible. Let the House 
come, [intreat it, to a vote on this question, and 
let somebody be elected Printer of the House. If 
the United States Bank was the strongest candida’e, 
let it be elected; :f not, let it be given to Messrs. 
Blair and Rive:; but I hope the country will never 
be duped, as it was dup*d atthe last election, by 
the election of a man who never did and never 
could do the public printing. Inevery part of the 
country, sir, we learn that the public business is 
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New Jersey Election—Mr. Barnard. 


Sir, gentlemen, in my humble apprebensi n, mis- 
take themselves, if they think they can effect any 
thing more, by keeping up ths zame of confusion, 
disorder, and procrastination, than a most unprofi- 
table consump'ion of the time of this House, and 
an enormous waste of the treasures of the pvo- 
pe. If there is any doubting character in this 
House that the party is after, I should | ke to know 
him; better that he were not here. 1 hope there is 
none tuch in the party to whch I have the honor 
to belong, and I ksow of none in the other. No, 
sit, there are none amongst them; they keep their 
party too well drilled fer that. Or can it be with a 
hope of some new combinations being formed, that 
this election is thes fought off with such pertina- 
cty? Itis time, sir, thatevery eye in this nation 
should be called to the proceedings of this House, 
that have transpired wi'hin the last four weeks, to 
judge how far they have been disreputable to the 
character of our Government, and how far they 
have been calculated to impair the confidence of 
mankind in the excellency of the free form of our 
Republican institutions. Sir, no intel] gent patriot 
can contemplate such scenes, without alarming ap- 
prehensions for the downward course of this glo- 
rious and migh'y Republic. 

Gentlemen, io this hurricane of excitement, can- 
not be aware of whit they are and have ben 
doing, in their continued efforts on this floor to re- 
sist the sovereign will of this great people, as ex- 
pressed through their Repiesentativ.s here. I im- 
plore genttemen to reflect, that when we refuse 
ol edience to the sovereiga will of a majority of the 
freemen of this covntry, the next step to be 
taken, is !o decide our controversies by the «treng'h 
an! supremacy of arms, to which t-eir cours? here 
is cont'nvally inviting us. Are they prepared for 
this, in this early s‘ate of the Republic? Have they 
lost, so ea ly in the history of our ecurt y, all con- 
fidence in the de ivions of a majority of our prop'e, 
or dves their thirst for power blind them to the 
train of calami ies that would await us? Are they 
wiiling to return, or to force others to fly to that 
arbi er of violence and arms, to adjust a mere dif- 
ference of opinion in relation to political princ'ples, 
a thing that the wisdom of our fathers was so stu- 
dious to avoid, on any and every occasicn? Do 
honorable gentlemen here believe for a moment 
that the free prople of this country are so bon'ghted 
as totolera'e such ac ours?,or tha’ they haveart «nd 
talents eacugh to conceal the r cen juct on these sab- 
jects here, from them on their return emong-tthem? 
Will there not be those amongst tem, the people, 
who will point to the journals of this Congress for 
the last four weeks to show the number of motions 
to adjourn made by one party of this House, be- 
sides others of equal, if not of a more, frivolous 
nature?) And are they ignorant how a just, not a 
factions, people will appreciate such conduct? Sir, 
I would say to them, in this wild, maddene |! ca- 
reer, it is time, if they have not given ual! future 
hopes, to pause in the further prosecatiin of ths 
reck!ess course, and respect more the just under- 
sianding of their countrymen. 

As often as they have deceived themselves in un- 
dervaluing the intelligence of the people, it does 
seem that the lessons tanght them within a few 
years and months since, should induce then to 
heed a language that has been so often spoken to 
them by who!le States of this Union; or is it that 
voice, in the day of their politizal mania, that they 
are mostly disposed to treat wit disdain and con- 
tempi?) Sir, I would inveke gentlemen one* more 
to divcard these idle dreams of embarrassing the 
business of the country here for po'itical effect 
abroad, and ‘et us go to work and discharg? the 
duties we cwe as Representa'ives—that we owe to 
our constituents, ourselves, and the country; every 
department of the Government requires it—the ne 
cessilies of the nation demand it. 





SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 
Or New York, 
In the TIouse of R.presentatives, December 18, 1839— 
Mr. Barnarr havirg the floor, asked for the 
reading of the resolut on now uader the cons de- 


raton of the Heuss, and it wes read by the 
Clerk, as follows; 
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‘Resolved, That Messrs. John B. Ayernigg, Wil- 
liam Halsted, J. P. B Maxwell, Jhariles C. Strat 
ton, and Thos Jones Yorke, ere not ent tled to be 
sworn as members of this Hlouse from the State of 
New Jersey.” 

Mr. BARNARD then pr ceede as ft lows: 

Mr Speaker: The question whic’ the res lution 
Just read proposes forthe consid rat on of the House 
is, in itself, one of exceed ne sm-licity. It 13, 
whether the m mbers ‘rom New Jecey, app arng 
here upon their regular an tlegal returns, and now 
actually in their seats, by vitae o these returns, 
shall or shall not be admitte ! with oar-etwes, to the 
oith prescribed by the Covstitution it teing uader- 
stoo ! thet their seats on this floor are, oc are to te, 
contested. This is the p'ain que tion tor the House 
to pass upon. Simpe, however, Mr Speaker, as 
this quest on is in its terms and in its primary im- 
port, it invelves, nevert ieless, Many and serious 
and we ghty co-sid- ratio: s; affecting not me ely 
the suce ss or t iumph of party here or else where— 
not mere y the due organization of this House of 
Rep esentat ves—but affe ting the intee iy of the 
Constitution its"'f, and touching it may be, m the 
en!, the very ex stence of the Govern nent under 
wich we | ve. 

Sir, a few days azo, Thad t e honer to offer a 
few re nar<s to my fellow mem/ers of the Tw nty- 
sixth Congre:s upod the novel and i.tere.ting que - 
tions growing out of the contes’ for places in this 
Ilouse from tle State of New Jersey, aad then 
presented and discussed two general propositions. 
One was, that no question wha eve: was presente t 
for oir cons deration, or to be pissed up ou by us, 
suppo-ing we hid the power to 





doth Ss, in rewar { 


to the re‘urns of the membes who werein heir 
seats from New Jec ey. ‘Theat as reuns hey 
we € compl ll n eve ¥ )? roueul ar, they Welle a | 
sire co.vto miy to faw, and were wholly unim- 


peachy d by any body in ths House er out ot uf 
The other wa’, that the question of ult mare tight 
between the return mem’ e:s fiom New Jersey and 
those who claimed their places wes a quest on 
which was refe red by the Constitution, in clear 
and explic t terns, to the julgment of tie House 
of Representa‘ives, when t at Hovse shoolt be 
fully organize! by the el ction of a Spra’ e-, an! 
when, all the members sppe ring and entitled to 
seat having assume! the pre eribed and neces ary 
oity, i sh uld bee al aul consti ntonal 
tritun 1, competent to act in ab gh jacket le apa 
city. And |} in isted that the body of Repr. enta- 
tives then asseinble | wi hout a Speaker, and with- 
ow oath, had no power to en’ertiin thit: question, 
and could only doso by an sssampt:n of autho- 
rty, which would make the proceed ng, if a'- 
temnted, ess nt al y revolutionsry. 

The e positions, sr, | bel eved thea t» have been 
sound. And I have the more reison t> think them 
scund now, since afier tea day ’e ni ued diseus- 
sion in the House, 07 the same g neral satject, I 
think IT may be all wed to say w thout arrogance 
or vanity, that they remain, :f no. urassai'ed, at 
least unshaken. 

Now tie views whieh I prop we to yre entto the 
House this mornit g, by its nd ilzenee, in the s me- 
what altered ths body, wil be found to 
bear a strict relaton and analegy to thr se for- 
ner y offere! by me, tuilt, ince d, to some ex ent, 
upon the points just referre! to, ard, at any rate, 
st engthened and suy ported by them. 

Tre cas: of the New Jerse yimembers 3 
presente! to uszas a body partial y comp: sed and 
org nized ina corst.tational way. We have now, 
at least, a cons itutiona! head—w~ have a Speaker 
e'ected, and sworn by a member, an! tie mem- 
bers them elves, in ta:n, are in piocess of being 
sworn by the Speaker, as directed by law. Havirg 
a!l taken the oath except the return members from 
the State of New Jersey. thos: memers, ri ing 
from their seat: on th:s flocr, w) ich they eecay of 
s'r«t right, pressnt therrselves, and den asd that, 
like us and wivh us, they be swcrn, as the Cons’itu- 
tion requires, by the Speaker. Uyoa this tt is 
moved by reso!utioa that they be not swera. 

On this reso'ution I offer to the consideration of 
the House two distinet propositior s: 

First. That the only pont whch cither the 
Speaker or the Houce has any r ght new to cg 
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sider on this demand of ‘he memters from New 
Jerey to te sworn is the fect, whevher, like us, 
they are here upon their regular aid legal returns; 
and, on th’s poin', no qiest oa bas been and none 
can be made. 

Second. That the qveston of ultimate right be- 
tween the return me.abers ani the claimants, or 
p*titioners, who may contest the right, is one resting 
wholly on proofs out of and Leyond the retarns; an { 
that, wi hout tiose pr ofs—the woole of them —the 
House, evei when tully composed and organ zed, 
cannot right ully or kgaliy jadge and deiermine 
either the whole case or any part of i. 

For myselt, Mr. Speaker, | am s.tisfied that 
much of the eiror which seems to prevail in va- 
rious quait’rs on the matter before us, arises from 
the failure to mark the distinction which exists, ard 
which ts preserve tin the Constitution, between the 
“returns” of members and their “Selections.” 
“Each House,” says the Constituion, “shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qual fications of 
I's own me.nbers.” What are retufns, as the term 
ishere employed?) The word is one of legal and 
parliamentary import, bearing a distinct meaning, 
which it acquired, as I suppose, from its use in the 
parhameniary practice and proceedings of Kog- 
land. Jo that country, acecrding to my u dei- 
standing of the ma'ter, when elections to Parliame it 
are to be held, writs are issued out of the principal 
court of the kingdom, directed to the sher ffs of 
counties, each of whom, in persen, or by his bail ff, 
uuder awhorty of the King’s precept, holds aad 
conducts the election as the presilicg officer and 
judge, » scertains the result, which he certifies in 
due form of law, and wh eh, together with the writ, 
is returned, an! becomes matter of record in the 
court from which the preespt issucd. The officer 
holding the elecion is the returning officer; his offi- 
cial certificate of the result, as he his ascertained 
it, isthe return; and the person thus declared to 
have been elected is the member returned to Par- 
hament. Once retursel as elected, the person 
ch: sea is in offize, and entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of the office. ‘Every man must,” 
says the Lex Parliamentaria, ‘‘at his peril, take no- 
tice who are members cf either House, returned of 
record.” Upon the meoting of the Commons, the 
r turn member takes his place in that body, nct by 
the leave cf his fellow members, but as a matter of 
right, by virtue of his election and retarn. No man, 
and 1.0 bumber of men, nt the whole power of the 
kingdom, can rightfully preveat him, 

Su:c!ly analogous w all this, with some neces- 
sary chances in the forms of proceeding. are the 
lezal provisions in this country fer holding the elec- 
tions for Representatives in Congress, and ascer- 
taining and certiiying the result. Each State, by 
the express direction of the Constitution, until Con. 
gress shall sce fi to perform this duty itself, pre- 
scribes the times, places, and manner of holding 
its elections. Tae elections are held by or before 
ceriain officers designated and appointed for that 
purpose. ‘The duty of “helding” elections natu- 
rally involves the duty of adminis‘ering, for the 
oceasion, the law by which the qsalifications of 
the electors are determined and asc: riained; and it 
also involves the du'y, in scme proper mode, of 
ascertaining and certitying the result. And such 
is believed to be the geveral scope of the legal pre- 
visions on the subject in every State of this Union. 
Such, at any rate, are the legal provisions on the 
subject in the State of New Jersey. The elections 
are hel! according to law; the votes of the electors 
are received in the several towns and precincts; 
the count is made in each case, and properly veri- 
fied before some legally constituted returning of- 
ficer or boar’, whose duty it is to ascertain and 
declare the general and final result. This result, 
thus ascertained and declared, becomes tbe ‘‘re- 
tura” of the member elected, according to the Con- 
stitution; it is the instrument, be it in the form of 
a certificate or a commission, by which the fact 
of his election is verified according to law, and it is 
the reeord or paper evidence of his title to office. 
Armed with this “return,” he is in office from the 
moment when his constitutional term c mmences, 
against all the world; and so to remain until the 
decision of the returning officer or officers shall 
be reverscd by the only tribunal competent to re- 
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view ithe organized Houe of which he is a 
menber. Armei with this “retura,” he may 
claim, pe.emptorly, all the personal privileges 
and immunities Lelunging to his office; and, when 
the proper time comes, he may walk boldly into 
this hal, asking no man’s leave, and here, the 
equal of equals, demand, in the name of the Con- 
stitution and the law, that all bis mghts, both per- 
smaland representative, shall be acknowledged 
and respyct d. For himselt, the “return” is the 
legal paper evidence of the franc'hise which he 
posses es of his office, and the property he has in it; 
while tu the House, of which he is a member, it is 
the mandat ry precept of the law, which the 
Hous: is bound to obey, in the first instan e, wi-h- 
cut gnestimieg, by a tull recogniioa of all his 
rights and p ivbeges. 

But the Con-ttation, in a very preper manner, 
make-ths HL us’ the judge of the “reivurns” as well 
as ol the *ee ton of its members. Yet it will 
not, [ teust, be impertinent to the basiness in hand 
to remark that, so far in the his‘ory of parliamenta- 
ry procesdings, Wheth ria Bagland or in this coun- 
iry,experence gocs to show thatit must be rare 
indeed that apy quesiion shou'd arise, at least that 
any serious embarra’sment shou d ari-e upon ques- 
tions in regard t» these returns, as such. I have 
not looked for precedents on this point, because | 
did notexpect to find them; but other gentlemea 
have looked for them, and have presented prece- 
dents, wih some pomp and circumstance, @s if 
they were cases realy to the parpos2, and proved 
sonetning. Sir, they prove nothing, except, in- 
deed, when vader tood, they are, every one of them, 
authorities direc ly against every position which 
they were cited to sustain, 

A little refleciion wiil enable us tos eataglares 
th t. whea me nbers appear and claim to eater on 
tier offi int dais by v rive of taeir re urns, thea 
fe \low-members can seldom, pethaps nevar, be s°- 
nous'y embar assed with doabts or d fficulues— 
and tuis, whether before er afier the elec’ion of 
Speaker and the due erganization of the Hoase. 
‘There isnet much dsnger in the first place, that 
they will be troubed with questions of personal 
identily, or withque-tions in rezard to the ;enuine- 
ness of the return. [is possible, certainly, in the 
prozre s of coriuption and politics, that such impu- 
deat trauds may be attemp'edas the cliiming of a 
seat tenporarly on ‘his floor, by means of a forged 
reuin, ora persontfiitetion of the true membe’; 
but cass o| tiis sort, st must be con essed, are not 
very like'y to occur, The rega'a ity of the return; 
i's due conformity to the requisitioss of tte law, 
which, aferatl, is simply a question of fac’—a 
question of return or no return—isa point on which 
doubts may arise; but this point—his qucs ion of 
fact—has never yet, so far as | know or have 
heard, oceasi we 1—no, not in one solitary instance 
——any serious difference of op nioa in any body of 
representatives whatever, 

In the cas? of Moore and Let her, so eften re- 
ferred to in the ecurse of this debat+, bo'h parties 
e'a med, but neiher pty bad the regular and ¢ om- 
plete returas, as prescribed by the laws of Ken- 
tuc'sy; norcan Id seover that either party, or any 
friend of evther party, personal o¢ political, in the 
House or out of it, pretea’ed any such thing. Nei- 
ther gen'}eman was a retara member of Con- 
gress, and ne ther, therefore, was in office of right, 
and by virtue ofare‘urn. The who'e embarrass- 
ment inthe case, and the whole deba'e—I mean as 
the case was fist presented—grew out of an al- 
tempt to make the House prematurely entertain a 
question on the “e’ec'l.n,” when the only ques- 
tion was the mere matter of fact, whether there 
Was, Or was not, in tke case, a legal and valid re- 
turn. Toke the Jong list of cases, tor, so elabo- 
rately quoted yesierday by an honorable and learn- 
el member from Virgiaia, [Mr. Dromcooce ] 
qu’ ted, infeed, for another purpose, mainly, to 
which I shal take the liberty to advert ve y soon, 
In none of thes? cases was a question made upon 
the return of any member, or on the right of any 
member, having a valid return, to take his seat 
upon it, notwi hstanding a contest raised in the 
mean time in regard to the election. Mr. Lan- 
man’s case, occu: ring in the Senate, and so s'rong- 
ly insisted on by the gentleman from Virginia, 


sented nothing else, as I believe, than the sole 
question whether the Governor of Connec’icut, un. 
der the circumstances, had the eonstitutional au. 
thority to appoir.t a Senator to Congress. 

Sir, itisa litle remarkable that the very first 
case, so far as I know or believe, whether here or 
in Great Britain, where a question strictly upon a 
return, as such, ever came actually to a vote, has 
occurred in this body, and since we came together 
to form the House of Representatives of the T'wen- 
ty-sixth Congress; a case which shows that, though 
as yet bold, open, and gross aitempts at high-hand- 
ed frauds in popular and representative rights are 
not likely to be successful, still the time has aliea- 
dy come wher such attempts are and may be ex- 
pected to be made. We had associated with us on 
this floor a menber from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nay- 
Loz] who, like ourselves, was here upon a te- 
gulac and legal return. And, at the same 
time, there appeared here an iadividua! (Mr, 
INGERSOLL] who professed to challenge the right 
of Mr. Naytor to his seat. Th’'s individual had 
been b atea i1 the canviss before the people by a 
majority of six or sevea hundred votes; but, at 
some twelve mo .t:s, I thnk, after the election, and 
a:ler his compet tor had rec-ived from the prcper 
authori y the official documentary evidence of his 
hav.ng teen chosen, this person, as it seems, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from a pliant Governor, not ia 
o‘fice at the period of the election, and having no 
power by law ia the case, but who was isduced, 
ignorantly I hope, to prostitute his high sation to 
this unhallowed use—he obtiined a formal recog. 
nition or return, as if he hai been actually elected 
a Representative in Cong es:. With this docu- 
ment from th» Governor in hs han}, this indivi- 
dual ’ared tocome he:e, to offer hi nse f to our no- 
tice as an elected Representative of the peop'e 
from the St.te of Peon-ylvania; to vio ate the sa- 
credness of th's legislative ha'l wth his presence 
on tis floor, and insult and degrade, as far as in 
him lay, the dign ty of the representative character 
by mingling w.th th's body, by attempting t> take 
the floor in debate, and by actually voting upon a 
division of the House! Sir, I know not how it 
my strike others, but, tomy mind, this was the 
highest and most indecent oatrage ever offerel by 
any one person to the Goverament and institutions 
of the country. And itis not the l-ast odious or 
alarming feature in the casc, that his monstrous 
pretensions were wle aed, and even coun‘enanc 4d, 
tor several days toze hes, by members of this body, 
But the qacstion upon his pretensicns was finally 
brought t» a vote, when not ene was fourd—no, 
Sr, not one—even of those who had given him the 
rizht hand of faith and fe!lowship—nct ore was 
found to in'erpose a negilive to the coum n and 
uuited voice with which he was pronounced a 
userp rand ist u'er, without even the shadow or 
the color of rizht to justify orexcusehm Sir, it 
was, in my Opin‘on, a greaterror, and a precedent 
of pernicious example, that a vote shou'd have 
been taken at alii: the case, It was a case of un- 
warran‘able intra-ion and distu:bance, and was fit 
Only to be hindied by a Sergeanta’-Aims. The 
intrusion of persons on th's floor from the State of 
New Jersey, not having regolar returns, was as 
little to be justified by pre edent or principle as 
that of Mr. INGeRsout; though this is to be said of 
their ca.e, that it was one in which it was possible 
for men of hone-t and fair, but ardent minds, to 
fall into unintentional error. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to these cases, and 
others occur:irg in parliamentary history, in orcec 
to shuw that, if wec u'd bring our minds to be- 
lieve that an unfirmed and unswora House of Re- 
presentalives was, or coull be, clothed with any 
portion whatever of judicial piwer, such as is in- 
d cated by the Constitution when it declsres that 
the Efouse shall b> the judge of the “returns” of its 
members, yet that, in p iat of fact, no case has 
ar sen, nnd none is likely to arise, of any the least 
difficulty, calling for the exercise of any such 
power by such an unformed House. My own im- 


pression certainly is, and his been from the be- 
ginning, that he whole of this power of judgment 
committed to the Hous2 of Representatives over 
the returns of members, as well as over their elec- 
tions and qualifications, belongs exclusively, by 
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ihe very Mature and necessity of things, to the 
House when fully formed, organized, and sworn, 
When a new Congress meets, and a new Honse of 
Representatives is to be formed, the duty of mem- 
bers, meeting for that purpose, towards each other 
js plain and simple. They meet as equals; every 
one of them is in office by virtue of a regular re- 
turn, if he have such return, and all are bound to 
respect the personal privilege and representative 
character of all. ‘Every man,” says the establish- 
ed law of Parliament, ‘‘must, at his peril, take no- 
tice who are members returned of record;” and this 
obligation isno less strong upon memb:rs them- 
selves in regard to each other than upon the world 
beside. The retern is a title, a title to of- 
fice, a title to a franch’se, to property in 
actual possession, and is good against all 
the world till the right is ¢ixproved, and 
the possesscr, upon proof, and by a regular trial 
and ju’gment, is ousted. An as embly of mea, 
standing in such a relation to each other, and meet- 
ing to form themselves intoa House of Represen- 
tatives, can never, I fee] sure, find any the least 
difficulty, if only they meet disposed, one and all, to 
obey and follow the simple injanctions of the Con- 
stitation and the law. 

Ani, Mr. Speaker, is this body now, in its pre- 
sents ate, and before all, each and every one, ap- 
pearing simultaneously wih the rest, and bearing 
the legal authority and evidence of membeish p, 
shall be admitted to the oath—is this bo ly now m 
any better condition to enter into a judicial investi- 
gation tuuching the returns of memoers? It seems 
t» me that sull nothing is offered, or can be for the 
considera'ion ei her of the Speaker or the House, 
but simply the fact, whe:her these gentlemen from 
New Jersey are here upon their legal retu:ns, If 
they have such returas, a fact which novoly qnes- 
tons, then their right is equal to ours, or to yours, 
sr. The House of Representatives cannot be com- 
osed without them, accord-ng to the Const tution. 
Vou are bound to take notice that they a‘e mem- 
bers, and to administer to them the oath which they 
demand to take. 

But, sic, the position assumed by that portion of 
this body which opposes the admitting of the mem- 
bers from New Jersey to the oath, so far as I can 
learn or understand it, is this: that now, if not be- 
fore, we have a House of Representatives capable 
of ente.iog on any business assigned to such Hou-e 
by the Constitution and the law; that they under- 
stand and believe that the right of these members 
from New Jersey is impeached by per-ous standing 
ready to con'est their seats; and that, until that con- 
lest shall be decided in the 1 gal and regular way, 
neither the return members nor their competi'ors 
ought to be, or shall be, admitted to seats cn ths 
floor. ‘This is the posi'ion of one p -rticn of this 
body; and | propcse to examine this point, and to 
show, as I telieve I can, to these gentiem:n them- 
selves, who stand on this ground, that they are act- 
ing in a great error—a great error; and one which, 
when exposed, should, if itdo not, frignten them 
from this dangerous po-ilion, 

Suppes ng, for the sake of the argument only, 
that now, though with a por ion of its return mem- 
bers on the spot, and necessary to its Composit oa, 
not yet qualified to act with us, as they cemard to 
be—suppose the House is competent to take the 
whole case of the New Jersey members into con- 
siderat.on, andjadjudge upan it—admitting this, 'et 
us see what it is that is proposed to be done under 
the resolution nuw before us. 

The question of right in regard to the alleged 
contest for seats from the Stateof New Jersey is 
one which rests of course on proofs. It's a case 
for judicial investigation and trial; and it is essen- 
tial to a judicial proceeding that the jucges shou'd 
hear and consider, as well as determine and ad- 
judge; and it would seem to me to comport at least 
with decency, if not with commen jus'ice, that the 
whole case should be heard ani considered b: fore 
either the whole case, or any part of it, should be 
deciled. Now what I desire to say, and wha I 
charge in the most distinct and explicit manner in 
this case, is this: that, by passing this resolution in 
the affirmative, the House wil give a so'emn deci- 
sion on one highly important feature of the case, 
making an essential part of that final judgment 
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which the House may proncunce aftera full hear 
ing, but which cannot, and no pait of which can, 
with either sense or decency, be anticipated in such 
amanner. It will be literally a judgment first, 
anda proposed hearing afterwards. 

Sir, let gentlemen consider for a moment what 
will be the process of hearing and judgmeat on the 
mer.tsof the New Jersey question. A committe: 
must be appoiated im the usual way, who will take 
the case in‘o consid: ration, and hear all the p oofs 
and allegations of the respective parties. First, 
we may suppose, wil appear the members holting 
the Governot’s commission—that is tu say, the re- 
turns; and thts will be enough for their purposes, 
in the first instance. Then will com? the claim- 
ants, with their proofs to establish the fact, if it 
be so, as they are understood to allege, that, when 
the poll lists are all examined, and a correc! count 
is made, the majority of votes actually cast will 
be found to have been given to them; and here 
they willrest theircas>. The burden is then again 
upon the commissione! menbers, and they will 
proceed to present their proofs to show, as they 
allege they can, that the poll lists must be parged of 
so many fraudulent and illegal votes given against 
them as totarn the scale of legiiimate numbers 
once more in their favor, and give them the elec- 
tion. On this latter point, undoubtedly, the whole 
case must eventually turn; fir nobody, I suppose, 
doub’s, after all that the country has heard on the 
subject, that a lerge number of persons, chiefly 
foreigners, voted et this election in New Jersey, by 
direct and dishonest procurement, who were no 
more entitled t») a voice in the election than would 
have been the maimed skeletons of all the Hessian 
mere naries slain on the soil of thattred and suf- 
fering State ia the conflict of the Revolution, if 
the trump of party could have beens unded loud 
and ceep enough to bring up the those skeletons 
for this purpose from their dishonorable graves. 

The prvofs being clo-e}, aud the parties having 
been heard before the committee, the next thing in 
order would be the report of the commitiee; and 
with this in possession of the House, the case 
would stand for judgment. Now it must be re- 
membered that no suggestion whatever is made, 
nor is it pretended in any quarter, that a choice 
was not actually effected in the New Jersey elec- 
tion. Five gentlemen, besides the one now in his 
place from that State, were elected, of the one 
par y or the other; and the jadgmeat of the House 
mu:t be finally entered accordingly. That judg- 
ment, then, will te—supposing one entire set or 
the other to be found to have been chos-n—in sub- 
stance, either that Mr. Aycrigg and his associates 
are entitled to their seats, ard that Mr. Dickerson 
and his associates are not; or, that Mr. Dickerson 
and his associates are entitled to their scats, and 
that Mr. Aycrigg and his associates are not. It is 
the latter alternative, ont of all doubt, on which it 
is expected by this? who cppose the present ad- 
mission of the retura members, that the deci- 
sion of the House will finally rest. Sappose it 
shall be so; I then ask, and I put the question 
solemnly home to gentlemen, how much of te 
judgmeat of this House, imptied in the resolution 
that Mr. Dickerson and his associates are entitled 
to seats on ths floor, and that Mr. Ayerigg 
and his associates are not—how much of this jadg- 
men! are you reaty and williog now to p-onounce? 
How much of it dare you antic pate with ut any 
hearing or proofs wha'ever, by a present dec sion? 
Sir, it is in terms precisely cn2 equal half cf this 
judgment that gentlemen are now about 'to antici- 
pate and declare by the r present re usal to admit 
Mr. Aycrigg and ohes to the oath. Once pass 
such a reso'ution, and you have gi:en a direct de- 
cree azainst the e gen'iemen of exsiusion from 
theirscats Itisin van to say that it isa mere 
refu:a! to admit them to their sea's, and that fer a 
limited tme. It is not in your power to admit 
sem. They are in office, and in their seats, wit:- 
out y.uraid, andin spteof you. It you refus: 
them the oa h, they cannot act, Lecause they must 
be sworn before they can act, by the d.rec’ion of 
the Const‘tution and the law; and this is eqviva- 
lent to an ejec meat. You turn them out, you ex- 
pel them, by a direct substantive act, and you 
could do no more af er a full hearing of the case. 
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Tie hearing had, and the corclus on T have sup 
po-ed found, you may pass your fist for the at- 
mis joa of Mr. Dickerson anicthers; but the e:- 
clading of Mr. Aycrizg ant his fellows from te 
Hous* wil have been done already, and nothing 
will remain to you in reg:rd ‘o them bet oe ninm 
a judgment solemn'y rendered by you before tie 
tnal commenced ! 

But this is not all. It will be» something more 
than hall the judginent in the cass which wil bs 
rendered before trial; it wil lack litte in substarnes 
and fact of being the emice juigment whch will 
thus be rendered beforeyan’. Upor what ground 
is itthat youcan try,cr ingure a’ all into the 
rightof the return me nbers to their seats? Is it 
not mere'y upon the claim -e! up by there ec mper- 
tors? Could you, if parliamentary waze were ob- 
served in the case, ever hear ef an impeachmentot 
their right but through the petition of the claim- 
anis? You dsvense with the pet.tion, an! yeu re. 
c ive the clain—and whatis that claim? W y, 
that they, the claimants, havea beter tide to tie 
Offices in question than the incumbents have. The 
latter have possess.on, and the others are trying 'o 
get possesion; one party is in, and the other is ea- 
deavoribg to get in. What ts the settled and uni- 
versal rule in such cases?) Why, that the party 
who is out and secking to come io must show a 
beter tite before possesson shall be disiurte'. Tt 
is only becaus2 of that better title, first showa at- 
firmatively, that the incumbent can be dispos-essed, 
He is removed, not upon the weakness of his own 
title, but solely to make reom for another who esta- 

What, then, is the act of dispos- 
sessing the incumbent but a distinet recognition of 
the beter tite of the claimant? Tow far short 
dves this come of a judgment to that effeet? 

Ii is no new or extraordinary thing that the legal 
right to an oltlice should be litigate! between a 
claimant and the incumbent; and there is nothing 
in this tribunal which should change the common 


iteverheard, in any court, that a claim being set 
up, the incumbent was first dispossessed, ana the 
right of the claimant heard and determined afte.- 
wards? A man isio peaceable possession of his 
estate, his dwelling, or his farm; and one claiming 
to have a betier tile brings his action of ejectment 
to recover the pcssession; it would a little astonish, 
not lawyers meiely, but all men, I think, to hear 
that the firstorder of Fe court should be to ‘urn out 
Ihe oeeupant, and leave the p emises vacant, to 
awaitthe jodzgment of the court cn the right of the 
claimant when a hearing and trial should be had 

And yet this is precisely what is prepoed to te 
cone in the case before us. You would not enter- 
tain a question in the care but upon the claim of 
tho-e who profess to set up a beter tite, and, upon 
a full hearing, vou could not legitimat: ly determine 
and acjudge that the party who jis in must go out, 
but by finding that the party who is cutis eat ted 
to come in; aud this you are now about to do, rot 
after a full hearing, or after any hearing, but with- 
out hearing, or proots, or trial, or any pretence of 
any such thing. You are about to decide and 
edjudge, in substance, upon the whole case, on its 
merits; you, constiiuting the gran’est judicial in- 
quest an! tribunal in the nation, yu are about to 
du this before trial and without tria!; and you then 
propore to go on alterwards wih the solemn 
mockery of a hearing, with nothing left for you to 
do at the end, if the case turns ovt as you hope and 
believe it will, but simply to afopt some mere for- 
mal recogniti n of your own foreg ne and recorded 
judgment. 

Honorabie gent« men, with a show of great mo- 
deration ant cindor, have becn free to conti ss 
thet, in their opinion, these claimants of seats 
orght net themse'ves to be admitted until they 
have mate out their case upon the trial, Really! 
But, in the mean: me, yon thiak it perfeerly jut 
and proper to begin the proc s3 wih turning out 
the retoramem'rs. Now, do yeu notse ht 
you do not, and cannot, take such a course, vpon 
the suppose! weakness of ther tithe? ‘Thot their 
title, indes!, is notonly not weak, but that it is 
perfect, unim;eached, and positively uni nye icha- 
bh, except by supposing that their adversaries have 
a beiter title, and were themselves electec? Upon 
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this supposi'iion—thi. faith, ths foregone conclu- 


sion—-and this only it is, hat you entertain even a 
suspicion of the tide of the return members, and 
that you are wi'ling to ail in ejecting them from 
their peces. And therefore itis that [now invite 
you—I now call upon you, to be consistent, and 
take courage enough to go on, and act the doe- 
tring out. Your judgment is, if it mean any 
thing, that the party who is cu’, according to 
the present prevaiing inc ination and faith of 
your m'nd, bas the beter tittle—has the title; and 
of course, that the party who isinhasnove. Now, 
I say to yo, be men, and execuw'e the whole of this 
judgment, if you really mean toexeccute anv part 
of it. If you tern out one party, put in the other— 
do it; for 1 tell you, you have not the shadow of 
pretence or excuse for turning one party out, buat 
because the other party hasa rightto come in. 
Put them in, then—do it!) Do no! be alarmed for 
the result or the con equences. If your present 
foregone conclusion sha'l turn out to be right upon 
the facts, the whole judgment is already executed 
to your hand. For form’s sake, you may then re- 
cognise and confirm it. And if it be otherwise— 
if the facts in the case shall perversely fal to bear 
you out—why, what will it matter?’ It is but the 
reversal «fa judicial decision af.er hearing, which 
it was convenient to you to pronounce before bear- 
ing—'f it must come to that, which there are many 
chances of your avoiding, afier a'l; and, in the 
mean line, the present is safe enough. Five party 
votes against you are got rid of, and five party 
votes for you are secured, for two, or three, or six 
months, as the case may be; the present is made 
sure—let the future take care of itself. Do it, then, 
I invite and advisre you—do your whole wil in the 
case, and not merely the half of it—do it! 

Mr Speaser, an honorable and learsed member 
from Virginia, [Mr Daomaoore,] in the remarks 
with woe he favored the House ye-terday on 
tuis case, argued to us, with much sinceii'y and 
earnestness, that a House of Rep-esentatives, once 
organ zed and qualified accerJing tu the Constitu- 
tion, has the power an! right to go into evidence, 
on a question of conte.ted election, out of or bebind 
the return. Sir, nobody, I telieve, at this day, 
doub's or disputes that proposition; and the honora- 
ble member might have spared himself the pains 
of quoting s> many authorities and precedents 
to prove it. But it ts on? thing to show that your 
court has competent jovisdiction and power to try 
ani determine a great judicial question, and quite 
another thing to maintain that toatl court may ad- 
judge and ex cute firstjond hear and try afterwards, 
And this is what gcnt'emen here propose that this 
tribunal shal! do; nay, this is what the honorable 
member kiaself maintained, in substance, that this 
House ought todo. We have before us, said the 
honorable gentleman, some evidence in the case 
touching the point of the contested election, and 
we may now act upon that, so far at least as to 
exclude the return membcrs from their seats, until 
the whole case shall be heard. Upon what princi- 
ple of justice or right will you do this? And does 
not the gentleman now see that this same evidence 
if sufficen’ to exc'ude the return members until the 
whole case shall be heard? is sufficent also to put 
the claimants in treir pleces until the whole case 
shall be heard? Tadeed, dees he not see that there 
is no evidence whatever to impeach the title of the 
r‘turn membeis, except that which goes to estab- 
lish the advers? tite of the claimans? That, n 
truth, the valdity of the adverse ttle ts the concla- 
sion to be drawn from the evidence, if any can be, 
and thatthe failure of the other title is merely an 
inference from that conclusion? The argument of 
the g-ntleman peoves too much—mauch more thin 
he intendcd, Lith nk; for Ihave not yet und: rstood 
that he is prepared t» gat once for the admiss on 
of the claimants, though he is prepared to go for 
the exclusion of the members who are in their 
places. Bot upon what principle, I ask again, 
will he venture to adjudge and decide upon any 
part of this case? By the very terms of your 
proposition, you admit thata part only of the evi- 
dence, and not the whole, is before you; and you, 
sitting as a judge, with the oath of Heaven upon 
you, will decide now, and hear the rest of the mat- 
ser afterwards! You will decide, as [ say, the 
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New Jersey Question—Mr. Barnard. 
whole case now, or, as you must admi', atleata 
principal point in the case, and afterwards—yes, 
afterwards—proceed regularly to the trial! But, 
besides, you talk of evidence, as if really there 
was any evidence whatever yet in the case. Sir, 
there is none—not a paitcle. Do not tell me of 
the certificate of the Secretary of Sta'e of New 
Jersey. Another man—any other man—had as 
much legal right to make that certificate, fur the 
uses to which it is here attempted to be put, ashe 
had; nay, there is not a poor beggar in the streets, 
betwixt this and Trenton, who has not as much 
right, leca‘ly, to cerufy the membcrs re‘urmed 
from New Jersey out of their seats, in this summa- 
ry way, as th’s Secretary of State had. Evidence, 
indeed! Judicial minds, methinks —judges—shoul1 
deman! something very different from this when 
they wou'd have ev.dence, 

Sir, the propos ton of the gen'leman from Vir- 
ginia, taatwe should receive and act now upon 
what he calls the evidence before us, is identical, 
in this particular, with that offered a few days 
ago by an hono.able memter from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Pickens,] and in which that member was 
ingeuiously supported by an honorable colleague 
of his, [Mr. Hotmrs;] but it should be sail, in 
ju tce tu these gentlemen, that they would have 
made this “evidence” cover the whole case; they 
would not have rested with the exclusion of the 
members who were in, but they would have 
brought in the claimants upon it to fiil the vacant 
places. 

The position of the honorable member [Mr. 
Pickens] was briefly this: that it was competent 
for a body cf Representatives, without any organi- 
zition whatever, not, indeed, to go into the 
question of contested election, but to determine 
upon evider ce who of the parties contesting seats 
“were entitled to the return; and he thought that 
the evidence before vs, in the present case, was 
sufficient to settle that question conclusively in 
favor of the claimants. It would be difficult, I 
think, to find another instance where an ingenious 
mind was more entirely deceived and misled by a 
mere form of words. What did the honorable 
member mean when he proposed that we should 
look into the certificate of the Secretary of New 
Jersey to see “who were eniilled to the returos?” 
He admitted thatwe could not, in the state we 
were them in, go int) the meritsof the election, 
and yet we might decide who were “entitled” to 
the returas. I pray to know, sir, who were ever, 
at any time, strictly entitled to tke returns but 
those who wereactually elected? The State offi- 
cers furnish tothe members, and throuzh them to 
us, accordiug tolaw, and bya power expressly 
contided to them under the Constitution, their 
decision, inan authentic form, as to who were 
“entitled” to the returns; and this is conclusive, 
until the House of Representatives, duly organiz:d 
and qualified, shall revise and reverse this judg- 
ment, upon proper proof and due deliberation. 
When that is done, then there is anew judgment 
as to who are “entitled” to the returns; but this is 
a judgment upon the election, and nothing less, 
And when the honorable member proposed, there- 
fore, that we should undertake to ascertain who 
were “entitled”? to the returns, it was enly pro- 
posing, though not himself, I dare say, aware of 
it, that we should try the election question on its 
meri's, and try that question, too, upon evidence 
that evidence was none, or, at any rate, upon 
evidence that was knowa and acknowledged to be 
partial and defective. The proposition itself, in 
terms, was presented with the knowledge of the 
fact that the evidence, suchas it was, could only 
carry as forward to a certain point in the case, and 
there it would leave us. In short it would bring us 
to this notable conclusion, standing uncontradicted, 
that the majority of votes actually cast in the New 
Jersey election, counting all, good and bad, legal 
and illegal, legitimate and fraudulent, were given 
for the claimants; and upon this finding we must 
admit the said claimants as being “‘entitled” to the 
returns. The allegationof fraudulent and illegal 
votes in the case, and a great many of then, is 
distinctly made, and nobody [pretends to question 
the fact; and yet we are to go on and decide, ina 
jadicial way, that those gentlemen are “entitled” to 
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the returns, and to their seats here, who had 
succeeded at the polls in securing for themselves 
the greatest number of these fraudulent and illegal 
voles, 

And why must this flagrant and foul injustice be 
done, and why must we doit? Verily, because 
this is now found to be the Constitution and the 
law! Itis now discovered, after a necessary and 
uniform practice to the contrary for fifty years, 
that though the State laws, passed in obedience to 
the requirements of the Constitution, may authorize 
State functionaries to “hold” elections for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, yet these functionaries 
can have no constitutional power to judge, even 
in the first instance, of the qualifications of electors, 
or of the result of a canvass. Their duty is to 
receive the votes thatare offered—all of them, 
bad and gocd, and count them all up, and there 
irthe duty ends. They cannot ascertain and 
certify any result; they cannot make a return, or, 
if they do, such return is to go for nothing. It is 
the business of the House, according to this new 
doctrine, as a preliminary measure, before any 
organization whatever, getting at the facis as best 
it may, to cast up the votes which have been given, 
find where the majority falls, and thus determine 
and ajudge who, in the first instance, are “‘entijed” 
to the returns, reserving the important business of 
purging the poll-lists of the frauds with which they 
may be tainted, to a later and more convenient 
season. And this new doctrine is found, we are 
told, after a careful analysis of the Constitution, by 
which a prevailing confusion of ideas on the sub- 
ject is dissipatei! And there is no confasion of 
ideas in supposing that to judge of the “returns” «f 
members is to determine who are “entitled” to the 
returns, and that to determine who are “enti'led” 
to returns isnot to judge of the “elections; no 
confusion in supposing thata body of gentlemen 
shouidcome together to form a House of Repre- 
sentatives, not one of whom has any right or title 
tu sitand actasa member uatil the House, not 
yetcomposed, as itcannot well be without mem- 
bers, has passed upon his pretensions, and deter- 
mined that he is entitled; no confusion in supposing, 
as the gentleman did, that though the Constitution 
requires the members to take an oath, yet, as it does 
not specify when that oath shall be taken, the 
injunction will be well obeyed if the oath be taken, 
without regard to the time when—in other words, 
it may as well be taken in June or July as in 
December, as well on the last day of the session as 
on the first; and, in the mean while, a posit ve 
statute prescribing that the oath shall be’ taken 
“before the transaction of any other business,” 
need not be brought into the accountat all; no 
confusion, in short, in supposing that y.u may 
have a House to judge without members; that 
judges may as well be swora after judgment, as 
before; that a judicial tribunal may have power 
expressly given it, by the Constitution, to decide 
a cause upon hearing one-half the testimony, and 
that halfauthenticated in no legal manner whatever, 
at a time, too, when it has no constitutional autho- 
rity to hear the whole evidence—in other wo-ds, 
may have power to do a great wrong, but no power 
to do right except by accident; and, finally, that 
the Honse of Representatives is directly ins'ructed 
by the Constitution to admit te their seats, in the 
first instance», those persons, in all cases, who shall 
have received, in the elections, the greatest number 
of vot s, counting all, ‘he bad and the good tog ther, 
and to admit such persons, therefore, as should 
have been, or should be, by themselves or their 
friends, most unscrupulous and most successful in 
pract sing a gross fraud and outrage on the 
sacredness of th: elective franchise and on the 
purity and majesty of thelaws! In all this thee 
is no confus on of ideas, all this is the result ofa 
careful analysis of the Cons'itution. 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina goes with the rest for excluding the 
return members from New Jersey from their places 
on this floor: let the House, let the country judge, 
if he offers a better reason for the measure than the 
rest. To my mind it a'l comes to the same thing. 
Gentleman agree well enovgh in their conclusions, 
though some may travel a long road, while others 
take a shortcut to getat them, They agree that 
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the members from New Jersey, as much in office 
as themselves, must be excluded. Judsment must 
be profiotinced, and execution hai now, and by 
and by there shall be a regu'ar and satisfactory 
trial, | 

Perhaps, sir, the bricfe-t mode of arriving at 
thissame practical and necessary re ult which has 
been suggested by any boty, was that presen'ed 
yesterday by another honc rable and distinguishable 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr.] 
He suggests that the resolution now before us 
contaius a proposition, if now identical, equivalent 
{6 one already passed upon and decided, and whch 
js of binding force and effect upon this House. 
His position is, that te propositiyn is “res judica’a,” 
that it has been decided, and that the decis'‘on was 
in the negative; that this House has pronounced its 
judgment against the admission of the retura 
members to their rights and privileges on this floor 
as the Representatives from New Jersey—at least 
inti! the point of vlimate right upon the cl-ction 
chall be determined. 

Itmast be femembered tat upoa the former 

resolution to which the honorable member refers, 
the members, when the reso'ution was put to the 
vote, were f: und to b2 equilly divided. Of course, 
says the gen‘lcinan from South Carolina, it passed 
in jhe negative. ,. ; 
. Now, in the firt place; I muct deny, in a 
mann: ' the wostsolemn and explicit for me to do, 
hata vote of a tribonal aciirg judicially, in a 
matter affecting either personal cr repr. scntative 
rghis, ever had, or ever can have, the legal effect 
of a judgment where the members are equally 
Hiviled in opininn! thatever iy be the form of 
the (Gestion. Nothing is, or cn be, d cided in 
that way. The matier stan’s as if no vo'e had 
been taken. The Hos? of Rep ex nta'ives acti: ¢ 
judicial'y, can ro more put a man out of office, cr 
pata mah in—can ne more char&e th® incumbéor, 
of an office, temporarily, or prmanent'y and 
finally, without a vote, affirmative in éffec’, 
whatever form it may assame, by a majority of 
voices, than any other judicial tribunal, any court 
of compcteat jurisdiction in the land, could do the 
same thing w.thout such majority of voices. 


But, sir, whi'e I make this denial in rézard to 
the effect of a divided vote in the ease referred to, 
I will take leave to récur fora moment to the 
resolution which has been supp-sd to te so 
indentical with that now uncer consid:ration. 
That resolution dit not embody a sim)l2 proposi- 
lio; is declared, first, that the creden ials of ce tain 
p rsons from New Jersey we.e suffic ent to ei.t.tie 
them t> take theie Seas in the Houe. And, 
second, th.t the question of contes'ed elec Joa 
bught tobe let to be deciled afterwaids. Such 
were t'e affirmative propositions sta'el in this 
resolution, and the resoiuti n was vo'ed upon 
entire. What, thea, was the converse of these two 
propositions taken toge her, and which it iscons 
tended, was e tatlished and ceci’ed by a negative 
in‘ereace? Way—to present the e mverse ina 
reverse bit proper order—that the question of 
contested election ought to te deeded now, anl 
before the members from New Jersey should be 
admitted to their s:ats, and therefore they should 
not take their seats, upon ther credentials alone. 


Mr. Ruerr here rose and asked for the reading 
of the resolu'ioa referret to; adit was read as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the crelentials of the following 
members, Joha B. Aycr.gg, John P. B. Maxwe'!, 
Wm. Halsted, Chas. C. Stratton, and Thos. J. 
Yorke are sufficient to entitle them to take their 
Seats in the House, leaving the ques ion of contested 
election to be afterwards decided by the House.” 


_ Mr. Barnarp precee ted. Such was the resolu- 
tion, Mr Speaker; an! sach, I repeat, as I have 
explained, was the plain converse end negative cf 
the popes tions contancdin it. This converse 
and negative, says the honorable g*nt'eman, was 
established and deeid d by the body which passed, 
by a vote, upon the resolvtion. In short, then, 
that kody decided that tefcre the retuun members 
from New Jersey should be admitted to their seats 
ant allowed to act in the appropriate business of 
that body, the House, as then constituted, wou'd 
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of the contested election. 

Mr. Speaker, if the inorganic body of Represe - 
tatives—L use the {erm advisedly, sir—did thus 
resolye, then, whether binding on this Heuse 
or noi, at least it would seem it must to have beon 
binding on themselves. Whatdid that body do? 
How did they regard the position in which they 
found them e'ves after the vot: on that reso'wion? 
How did the gentleman himself and his friends, 
the political majority in that body, conduct them- 


Selves tinder that desision? Sir, that Cecision, if 


mide, threw the House back upon the precise 
position ithad oceupied a short time before, wh cn 
a prior resolution, moved by the honerable gentle- 
man himself, hid been put to the vote, and passed 
by aciear majority. A brief recitalof events will 
show what that position wes, and what wes done 
uader tr. 

This Hoase was throws into i's otiginal enibar- 
rassment int he New Jersey question by 
the refusil of the Clerk of the House to perform 
the plainsst min sterial cuty which was ever im 
postd by Constitution and law oa a pudle officer. 
He refused call five members returned from 
Nev Jes y. Upon hs, aft ra delay of s me days, 
it was proposed, inthe form ofa resclat Ga, that 
the Cleik sou'd proeced to call the roll of mem- 
bers retutned as elected te the 26h Congress in 
the ususl way. Tas resolution was laid on the 
tab'e, on the motion of the g?atleman from South 
Carol na, [Mr. Ruerr.] And theeupon, it was 
moved by the same gentleman thit a proce ding, 
eqaa'ly unvsval and exiraordinary,, should Le 
aopted. A resolution was adopted, oa his mo- 
t.oa, first, that the Clerk should proseed to eall 
those members who-e se:ts were Lot cont ste '; and 
then, that sach momters, being a quorum, shou d, 
before the election « f Speaker, proceed to hear en] 
adjudg* uffon th fice fois, A uihs, ant q Alifica- 
tions ef other persons claiming se .ts in the Hosse 
The roll of members occupying uncontested seats 
was then called, and a quorum was formed; and 
it then remained to carry the later part ef this 
order of the body into effect. And s> it was actu- 
ally attemptel to be done. A resoltiion was of 
feed, and carried, that a commi tee shoull be 
razed for this parpoe . Yee; @arred! An! 
honorable members wee actually cas ‘ng ab 
some of them, at least, to make ther tclet, pre- 
parctory to the e'ection of that coma tiee! But, 
sir, that solemn far-e—no, s‘r, that s lema ie lu- 
tonary proceeding—wes suddenly arrestel. Gen- 
tlemen were appalled &t ih» position n which they 
had place{ themselves Thy hid gone as far on 
tiat road as the. dared to go, o- coall go. The 
Constitution avd tie laws Legan to thicken and 
darsea in t!e way before them. It was ubsiruc’ed, 
abso'w'ely blockelup. The ead could no: be seen; 
night, thck nigh', was brooding over it; there was 
not lefta solitary, distant star to twinkle on that 
new, untrod'en path. They hes tated; they re- 
trea‘ed; they returned: By a unanimous vote, the 
resolation for the appointment of a c.iomi't e was 
re onsidered; and then was presented that resvlu- 
tion offered by the genlleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wise,} upon which the tie vcte which has been 
re‘erred to wes taken. 

Nw, sr, recurring to that resolution, we see 
what it was thet body, by plain infe:ence—if the 
po: tion of the gen‘leman from South Ca:olina as 
tothe effect «f the vote upon it be correct—te 
solved to do. By a double obl gat‘on, having 
passed two separate ard distinct resclations to the 
s:me effect, that body determined, in substance, 
that they woull proceed to hear and adjudge, 
before the e’ectcn of Speaker, on the returns, 
electicns, and qua' fications cf al persons claim- 
ing contested seats in the House. Th's was what 
wes deiberately and twice resolved to be done. 
Ard now, how did that body act on their own 
resolutions? How ¢id they follow up and obey 
their own orde:s?) Did gentlemen then go on, and 
make another effort to try the New Jersey quest’on 
on the merits?’ No, sir, they had enongh o° that. 
To permit the members returned from New Jersey 
to cecupy ther seats, as they were cle-rly ent tid 
lo Co, was not to be thought of fer a mowient; ard 
to enter into any investigation cf the cace was es 
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‘le to be theught of. It was easy enoush to reé 
solve to investigate, but not so easy t» do what 
was re olved should be done. There was an ugly 
keotin the ease, and, as it could not be untied, it 
wascut. fa the face of their own order, twice 
gvea, and bik’ rt ron nobody but themselves, 
gentlemen turncd sh rt round, and resolved to pres 
ceed withcu' further de'ay to t ec elee ion of Speak- 
er. This resclution was executed, and a Speaker 
was chosen, the vo'es of five members fron New 
Jersey having been early inch canvass refused 
and omit e{ in the cou f. 

And now, what js the preposition of the gentlerttan 
from South Carolina, [Mr Reerr?} Wher, 
simply, that a reo ui ida cf that body, which had 
had an anoma'ous existence here te ore the elec- 
thnofa Speak: r—a_ resolution which the gentle- 
maa himself, and hs frien ls, composing a majori- 
ty, declined and omitved to regard as having any 
binding fore or effet, in Cne of its most imporiant 
features, even on themselves, hy whort it had beer 
pa sed—tnat resolution ill, in ane*her feature of 
it, at leas!, be considered as revived and ini fal! 
fires, and binding on ithe House of Representat.ves 
now, at least partia!ly organ zed ty the e’ection of 
a Speaker. With what kind of face can the gen- 
‘Toman ask Us now and here to consider a resolution 
in force, which he hinself; and a@ majo ity of the 
Hiv c with hm, have heret fore, and when, # 
evel, it ud have tera deemed obligztor?, 
repudiated in the most dis'inct and explicit masinerd 

Put | have another oj cuon to make to the res 
judicata of the gentleman from Sewh Carolina, 
[ plead to the juristichon. I do not reeogn’se any 
avthorify in fhat bedy which pesed, by vite, upon 


; 
mall 


the re olution referred to, over this Houte of 
R pe entitives. The gentlemon asked,  wita 
sm-emphss if not w th an appearance of 


triamph, when arguing for the dentity ef ths body 
b fure eny organiza- 
tion—ihe *4 a1} Jor* the elcetion of 
a Speaker make a House of Repré eatativest?: # 
answir, sir, if itdo rot, yet you caonol make # 
constitutional Heu e foc the transaction of busi- 
ress wihout a Speaker. A Hine of Representa- 
tives, under the Const-tati n, is compcsed of mem- 
ters anda Speaker, Each cons‘ituent is estential 
tu. the is just as necessary to have a 
Speaker,as if is fo have members. Tne Speake f 
of the House cf Representatives if an officer of 
the Go ernment, receiving Lit appomirnent "r- 
deed from the members, but deriving his powe:s 
from the Constitution and the law. — Let 
men ask themsel.es what the members can 
Without a Speaker to perform his part tm the 
business of the House. Can the Honse in the first 
place, hold, or begin to hold, its daily sessions, 
without # Speaker fo take the chair? By the 
general parhameniaty l4ve «the Speaker ts td 
appoint committees, unless the House, bY a povi- 
tive act. take the power out of his” hands; and how 
cau the House take power away from a function- 
ary who has no existence? By the same general 
law, the Speaker decides questions of oder, with 
which the House does not interfere, eXcept by way 
of appeal. Can the members receive an & xecutive 
or any other ofcial communication, without a 
Speaker to receive the messenger of organ ot 
communication? The members may pass laws, 
but the Speaker must sgn them. + hey may 
order an arrest, of imprisonment, but the Speaker 
must issue the warrant, or commitment. They 
may order witnesses to be sent for, but the Speaker 
must issue the subpena. In short, gentlemen 
will find that members, without a Speaker, are 
members, but not a House for the t ansaction ot 
business; and if there were no other reason for it, 
it is sufficient that, by the express terms of an ex- 
isting statute, there can be no House for business 
without an oath, and there can be no oath with- 
out a Speaker. For myseif, the efore sir I can- 
not consent to regard any ovder or resolution of a 
body of Rep esentatives, assembled but not yet 
organized, without a Speaker and unsworn, as 
having any force or authority whatever over a 
House of Representatives composed and organized 
for business, as this is now claimed to be, ac- 
cording to the Constitution and the law. No, sir, 
there is no res judicata in the case. Even after 
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apa — a —anonpenanenepneaaaneaaaes — 
you shall a e voted now, in your present. state, 
by a mejornty, as [| suppose you will, agaiust 
admiting the members from New Jersey to the 
oath, and by which you mean to exclude them 
from their seats, the case will be no more res 
jidicala, in my opinion, than before. You will 
have done an act by the physical power of mem 
bers, and the cflect may be just what it would 


have been if youhad had the constitutional autho- 
rty to doit; but [tell you that an arbitrary and 
lawless decree—a decision before tis] and without 
a hearing—is no judgvrentin legal ecceptation 
that 1t wants all the sanctions of a judicial deter- 
mination, and is to be submitted to just so far as 


submission is compelled. or may be politic, with- 
out compulsion, and no further. 

Mr. Speaker, the honorab'e gentleman from 
V.rg nia, near me, [Mr. DromGooie,}) in the con- 


clu-isn of his speech, demanded why it was that 


we must have the members from New Jer-ey in 
the Howe, so long ay i was hno tn to every body 
thet their ult mate right was at least d ubtful. 
Why mat we hive some body—why need we 
have any body to fill contes'ed seats on this floo:? 
Why not wait till the contest should te decide? 
Sir, my arswerisa plain antl cirett one. We 
must have these me nbers, because they are mon- 
bers, by the lawc«fthe Jand, as isch as we are; 
and teeiuse we cannot form a constitutional 
House of Reprsest:tives without then = They 


andihe same 
they are here as e2riy 


are he e, 10 oflice, by the same tenare 
author tv by which we hold; 
as our-elves, and ready to unite with usin come 
posing the House. The Constitution gives to New 
Jersey the right to bave them here, and if you can 
fom a Hoase, trd-r the Ccnstitition, w thout 
them, you can, by the same ra'e, f.rma House 
after li ppinz offas many mere ofus asmay sit 
Jovr sense of proprety or ccnvesi taking cre 
only to leave a bare qaorum. 

Besides the point on which yourely to justify 
this proceedivg is that you are advised th.t the 
sea's ofthese memters will be contested. The 
rate, tieoa—a rule, so far as your precedent and 
examp'ecan go, which is to be establ shed Jaw 
hereatier—ths rule is that the House being in- 
formed, however informally, that the seatef a 
yetarn member te conested, such member 
stants asice, by o:d-r of the House, till the contest 
shall be de‘ermine 4. Task gentleman look 
wsly ards cadi'y at the mons! rous et ils they 

re ab ut te tatrodu e by such aru'e. Who does 
hot how es athi'g i must always te to get 
up c'aims tothe places of return members, and 
very plavsib'e clain thing is more com- 


‘- 
nce, 


is to 


to 
® Tri 


se 


sto? 


mon, from one end of the country to the other, 
thin e‘e sions d ciled bya very c'ose vote between 
the candidates, and nethirg ise sier than to make 
a legations of fiaul or mistakes iad such cases, or 


indeed in any ether cases. Bat according ‘o this 
rve.itisths mere setiog up of cl ims, with or 
wih ut foundation, which ‘sto deprive members 
o: their s ats. Fac's can ot be irqui-ed in'o, 
becarse itis not possible to try the question ina 
pre'-misary atd summary wey. There ix nothing 
for it but to take the mere al'egations of the party 
wating the claim, es eronch to decide te matter. 
Desiils must go for nothirg Members cf the 
Hors, regoluly comms iorel and accre ‘ied, 
mu tte thoust eut of their places, as many and as 
often as there cin be men, honest and ¢is- 
honrs’, t: se’ up a claim to their sea's Wih 
whata tremendous pewer are you here clothing 
any unscrupu lous party which mty at ary t me be 
fuund occupyirg seats wiih'n this Hall! Sacha 
party need sive itself no tccube t) sveurea_ majo- 
rity here thronzh the popular e'ection.; it may 
cieite that maori'y for it-elf on the spot. Finding 
itelfshutby; a dezen votrs or so, it has only to 
fro ure c'ams to Le setup fert'e seas of an 
equa' namber of obnoxious memters, when the 
seate of such members becom? vacant of cours’, 
and the waole th nzis cone. And then we have 


found 


only to get one st p farther, and, in the progress of 


incom nz political corruption, s:ppose two great 
paiti's to meet here, both equally unscrupu'ous, 
and of nearly the same numerical s'reng’h, when, 

vader tre operation and cover of this very rule 
which you are now about to es'ablish, they will go 


i 


arenes w odeapatvon of Broriiann Str. Clay. 


ON, pari p issu, ‘ima'log each othsr’s numbers, 
and nether yield ion in prefligacy or obs'inacy to 
ihe other, until no quoram shall ke felt, and the 
Hoa e, it not the Goverameant, be ipso facto dis- 
solved. 

Sir, 1 trust that no man respects more than I do 
that feeling, wherever it may be found, which re- 
volts at the violation of the popular will, whenever 
that will is leg: lly and constitutionally expressed. 
I can readily understand, without imagining any 
thing sinister or improper, and I can therefore pardon 
somethingof that zeal and that pertinacious adherence 
toa mistaken and fatal line of conduct, of which we 
have seen so much on this floor; for I do not doubt 
that many gentleman came hrre_ believing, seri- 
ously and in good faith, that the people of New 
Jersey were ‘like ly to have their will trampled 
upon and violated by the admission here of the 
return members from that State. ‘The mistake in 
the case is, in taking for granted what remains to 
be proved, and what can be proved in only one 


way, and that is a way provided and clearly 
marked ont by the laws of the land. So far as 
the fact has yet been legally ascertained, these 


members are the persons, and the only persons, to 
represent the popular will of New Je sey; and if 
the truth be otherwise, it will be found in time— 
jus in the time and the mode appointed by law— 
and then the proper correction will be made. 
And I would take leave to remind gentlemen, such 
as honestly make much of the popular will, that 
ours is a Government of Constitution and laws, as 
well asa popular Government; and I know of 
nothing. no, nothing fraught with higher danger to 
such a Government, than that the Constitution and 
laws should suffer encroachment and violation, 
under the pretence of serving or preserving the 
ascendency of the popvlar will. Tsay to gentle- 
men, preserre your Constitution, and your Con- 
stitution will preserve and maintain the true 
sovereignty of the people. But once depart from 
the Constitution and laws, once give them up, 
once let slip the cables and drop off these anchors 
into the great deep, and we are adrift, with our 
last and only security gone. The moment this 
is done, this Government becomes a government 
of men; ay, a government of the strongest. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, reason may lift her feeble voice, 
and be heard; but the certain end will be confusion, 
ana'chy, and blood. Strike out the Constitution, 
in any one essential feature of it—do this and you 
strike ont the sun fiom our political firmament, 
and you leave all those ponderous bodies, the 
States, the planets of our system, to wander on in 
illimitable space, without any thing to keep them 
within their wonted and proper spheres, and with 
nothing to prevent or preserve them from those 
dreadful and destructive collisions which will 
inevitably follow. 

Sir, if this House, or the country, need a com- 
mentary or a warn'ng in regard to the course of 
proceeding in cre of a conte-t for seats here such 
as has been end is proposed to be adopted on the 
present oceason, they have that commentary 
and warning in the history of the present House 
of Represent tives. What is that hi-to y? We 
are now in the mddle of the third wee'xs of aa 
attempt to o ganize the House, and the o'gsniza 
tion ‘Ss not vet competed. Whet has protuced 
tris extraord nary and dangerous delay? Sir, on 
the first day of the session, the Cle’k of the House, 
acting no doubt, as he was advised and n-tructed, 
hav'ng a plain and simple duty to perform which 
should have embarras-ed nobody , sadienly came 
to a dead stend midway in his ca!l of the roll of 
members retorned here as Representatives. The 
pos tion on whch he rested was identical in sub- 
stance with that which the majority of the Horse 
now seem d sposed to adopt and maintain. It was, 
that in all cases where members retorned to this 
House are followed here by claimants w th the 
avowed purpose of contestng the seats of such 
members, whether w th reason or without reason, 
on good ground: or on no groun's at a!l-—nobody, 
of course, can tell—in al! such cases, such mem- 
bers are to be excluded from their seats rntil the 
question of nitimate rght shall be dec'ded. In the 
conduct of the Clerk, then, a mere ministerial offi- 
cer, who arrests a high publ e proceeding, and for 
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the time brings the Government itself to a pius 
we sec the first practcal effect of this novel ay; 
dangerous doctrine. And what has fo!lowed th 
bo'd and unfortunate beginn'ng? For four day, 
the body of Representatives he.e assembled wey; 
on without a head, unless the Cletk m g’.t for some 
purposes be so regarded, preserved from confusio, 
and violence only by an extraorJinary exert on of 
mutual forbearence and moderation. An jm. 
portant change in the condition of the House was 
then effec’ed. Pressed by a strong necess ty, and 
a common sense of danger, the House resolved t, 
escape, while it could, for the delicate ani 
hazsrdovs position in whch it wes pleced. A 
venerable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] fifted by his ege and his svperior merits 
for the occasion and the office, whose long and 
eventful life had been one of devotion to hs 
country and to mankind—who had once bee 
called by the confidence of hs countrymen ty 
pres de over and guide the destinies of the nation— 
he was named, aimo-tby acclamation, as the pro. 
per individual to pres.de over and preserve the 
order of the House, and was conducted accordingly 
to the chair. 

And now a new spectac'e was exhibited to th: 
country and the world. We, the assembled Repre. 
sentatives of the natin in Congress, unable as je: 
to comp se and forma cors‘itutional House, had 
now resolved ourselves into a body, organ zed, in. 
deed, in our owa way, yet inorganic as a House of 
Representatives, because without orgars known to 
the Constituticn and the law—a body of Congres. 
sional Representatives, with an ex'ra-cons'itutiona| 
organization, drawn up in formidable and imposing 
array, With an extra-c nsti utional head, and stan}. 
ing, not on the platform of the Const'tution, but 
standing wihout, at the portals of that great edi. 
fice of Government founded and reared by our 
fathers, with no flag wavieg over us but one that 
we may be said to have borrowed for the cccasion, 
that we might seem to belung to a coun'ry and a 
Government’, and to be acting in their name. Fear. 
ful condition for ourselves and for the country— 
this body, this €x ra constitutional body, lasted for 
ten days or more, and until, indeed, all felt and saw 
that its existence could not be protracted mvch lor- 
ger, while the way of escipe seemed only to grow 
more and more doubtful and difficult. A dark, mys- 
‘eriovs, and impenetrable futare was befvre us; 
and what man among us had courage to look over 
the precipice on which we stood, and peer into the 
deep, deep, fathomless gulf which yawned beicath 
our feet? Sir, the boldest shrunk back. The hop» 
of escape to which all clung, though none could tell 
how that escape was to be ¢ilected—this hope, and 
the eflorts it inspired, finally saved us; and let us, 
one and all, thank God devoutly ior our deliver- 
ance. 

Now, I appeal earnestly to geatlemen, shall not 
the past suflice?. 1 beseech, I implore them, by 
the difficalties we have just encountered, by the ap- 
palling dangers we have just escaped, not to pursue 

their dectrine and policy further; not to go on, and, 
by asolemn and ¢Ce'iberate decision, establish a 
precedent for a course of proceeding which has 
been found productive of nothing but difiiculty ani 
reril in its first prac ical workings, and which, | 
persisted in now, bids fair to rise up before the a 
sembled Represen atives at the meting of the very 
next, and every new Congress, to produce a repel 
tion of the delays, embarrassmen's, and dangers 
which we have experiexc’d, and to end, fina'l’, 
robdody can tell in what disaster and rain. Fir 
ibe sake of peace—for the sake of order—for the 
sake of the country—for the sike of freedom, 0 
cors iiutiona!l, American freedom, and freedom a 
over the world, I beseech gentlemen to pause. L*! 

them pause. 

the perlous way they have attempted. Let them 
return to the ;luin and pleasent ways of the Cur 











stitution and the Jaws; and then, and then onl, 


shall they, or we, or the country, be safe. 
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In Senate, January 8, 1840—On the bill for th 
armed occupation and settlement of that part Of 


Florida overrun by hestile bands of Indians. 
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Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said that when he made 
the motion for adjournment yesterday, it was not 
h‘s intention to address the Senate on this subject 
to-day; but, on reflec'ion, he had determined that 
he would now sabmit some views, which he hoped 
might not be wholly unwor hy of consideration. 

‘The Senator from South Caro'ina [Mr. Pres- 
ron] who addressed us on yesterday, said Mr. C. 
now occupies a po-ition very different from the 
one in which he sto d, and ulters senuments very 
much at variance w:th those he seemed to enter- 
tain, about e'ghe n months since, when the bill 
making appropriations for the further prosecution 
of the war in Florida was under consideration. At 
the time referred to, he not only ceasured (with 
very few exceptions) all who were in any manner 
connected with the management of the war, but 
declared substantially, th.t before oxe cent mre 
was appropriated for its further proszcu ion, an in- 
vestigation ought to be instituted, as to the prodigal 
expenditure of the public treasure, which, he said, 
had already thea taken place,andalso as toth causes 
of the disgraceful failures of former effur s to subdue 
theenemy. Now, sir, whatis the Senator’s present 
position? He not only considers this bill wholly 
inefficient and unequal to the accompl:shment of 
the object intended by its passage, but he is now 
willing to vote fir an army of any number, 
—say ten thousand—fifle n thousand—nay, the 
gentleman went so far, if I am not mis- 
tiken, as to profess a willingness io vot> 
for an army of twenty thousand men; and 
this without any investigation, and notwithstanding 
all his charges and complaints of extravagance, 
in relation tothe mapneria which the war has 
been heretofore conducted. He (Mr. Cray) was 
constrained to considsr these views of the Senator 
from South Carolina, as wholly inconsistent, and 
lir conci able with those which he formerly enter- 
tanefand expressed. Why, sir, (said Mr. C.) 
the Senator has represented to us that the expenses 
of the Fiorida war, from its commencement to the 
present time, amounts to some twenty or twenty- 
five millions of dollars, which he very properly 
considers enormons; yet, almost in the same breath, 
he professes bis readiness to raise an army that 
would exceed his highest estimate ia a single year. 
When the Administration proposes the expenditure 
of more money to effectuate the objcts of the war, 
it is all! wrung; too much has already been ex- 
pended; and when the Administration proposes to 
economire, to siay the hand of prodiga‘ity, as the 
Senator formerly characterised it, and pay for the 
couquest of the country ia a small portion of the 
land, itis still all wrong; the measure is entirely 
in-fficien!; the gentleman would now have us 
pour out the public treasure, to the amount of mi'- 
loos, more than has ever before been expended ! 
So trequently do the views and sentiments of the 
Senator change, that it may be well questioned 
whether the Admioi-tr.tion can devise any mea- 
sure that will mee’ his approbation. 

But the Senator from South Carolina not only 
abuses the Administration for the manner in which 
the war in Florida has been directet, but also re- 
fiects censure on the military officers who have 
been engaged in it. 

(Mr. Paesron explained. He said directly the 
contrary. He had said that some of the officers 
had behaved with great gallantry, and instanced 
Generals Scott, Clinch, and perhaps General 
Taylor.} 

Mr. Cray resumed. He said he was aware 
there were some exceptions from the Senator’s de- 
nunciations; but, he said, he certainly felt justified 
in saying the Senator from South Carolina did re- 
flect on the conduct of some of the officers, and 
more particularly that of General Jesup. The 
gentleman alluded unfavorably to that officer’s 
conduct in the Creek nation, and to the manner in 
which he had been madeto supersede General 
Scott, and te the uafortunate results of his ope- 
rations, while commanding in Florida. Mr. C. 
also said he recollected that the Senator had ar- 
raigned his conduct on a former occasion, and had 
represented it as not worthy of an American 
officer. Mr. C. said he would take that occasion 
to say of General Jesup, what the Senator himself 
might have known, if he had looked back into the 
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history of those maiters, that, before he left the 
command of the army in Florida, he had req tested 
a court of inquiry iato his conduct, which, how- 
ever, Was deemed unnece:sary, and ceclined by 
his superiors. I will go turiher, (said Mr. C.) and 
say that General Jesup is now willing, and at all 
times prepared, to defend bis character and juatily 
his conduct in that war, and, indeed, his whole 
military course in the South, before auy coart of 
inqairy that may be institeted here or elsewhere; 
or before a committee of the Senate, should the 
gentleman thiak proper to move an investig tion of 
that character, or should the Senate thik proper 
to appoint one for that purpose. 

But the Sena‘or from South Carolina has taken 
occasion to bestow much commendation on the 
course pursued by Genera! Scott, and in-iss that, 
if he had not been removed from the command, in 
all probabiity, not more than another campaign 
would have been necessary to terminate the war. 
Now, (<aid Mr. C.) what are the facts?) Did not 
General Scott begin the war with what every one 
deemed a competent force? He had the regular 
troops, which had been un'‘er the command of 
General Clinch—'he troops brought into the field 
by General Gaines—and, it I mistake not, had 
authority to call, in his own discretion, upon 
Georgia, Alabama, and some of the adjicent 
States, for any additional volunteer milit a force 
he might deem necessary. He did have troops 
from both the Stat-s named, and probably from 
some others. The Ladians were then cor cer- 
trated, or, at least, in large boliez, and, Mr. C. 
believed, generally ready to give battle. Mr. C. 
said he would not pretend to speak with much con- 
fidence as to what might or ought to have 
been done under the circumstances state’; but 
he m‘ght be pe mitted to speak of results, and fron 
them geatieman would be able to fora some opi- 
nion, as to the accuracy of the Senator from South 
Carolina. Gen. Sevtt formed his own plans, for 
aught Mr. C. knew, very judiciously ; he marched 
his army through the country ia various directions, 
exhibiting aa imposing force, fighting batt'es whe .- 
ever the occasion offered, and, no doubt, a'ways 
ready to give battle; bat was the enemy sutdaed? 
No—so far from the fact, or any indications of it, 
on ihe part of the Indians, they fougat his vo'un- 
teer troops out of the Territory at the c'ose of the 
campaiga, en their return march, at least those 
from Alabama, and Mr. C. was under the im- 
pression those from Georgia also. Yes, sail Mr. 
C. when the volunteer regiment from Alabama 
were on their retarn to Tampa Bay, froma fort 
then ca'led Alabama, (now, he believed, cal'e | Fort 
Fosier,) about thirty miles distant, to embark for 
their home:, they were attack’d by the Indians ia 
greit force at Clouotasassa, and fought ore of the 
basdest battles cf the who'e campaign, which con- 
tinued about an hour and a quarter; and, although 


we had a glorious victory, it resulted in the lo‘s of 


many valuable lives. Such, sir, were the indica- 
tionsef a speely and triumphant close of the war, 
at the end of the fist campaiga. ‘Then what 
ground is there for say. nz that Gen. Sect! (from 
whose reputation, as an officer, Mr. C. said he had 
not the slightest wish to detract) would have ter- 
minated the war in another campags? Several 
campaigns, under tie duection of other comman t- 
ers, have since takea place, and the objects of the 
war have not yet been attained—consequenily, 
when the gentleman from South Carolina insists that 
Gen. Scott would have accomplisied those otj-ec's 
in one more, if he had not been recalled, he indi- 
rectly casts censure upon ohrr officers equally 
skilful and meiitorious. At all events, said Mr. 
C. Iet the gentleman show what would have b eo 
don: by Gen. Seot', thit his suceessors in com- 
mand have not done. 

Sir, suid Mr. C. some alins'o1 has been made 
by the Senator from S uth Cero'ins, to the conduct 
of the Creck war; and as I happen to know, per- 
soaally, many of the circumstinces under which 
General Jesup acted cn that «ceasion, I f-el it my 
duy to refer to them. If they had been fully 
kaowa to hisecmmandirg Gereral, I have ltile 
doubt they would, as they shoa!d, have called forth 
commendation instead of censvre. 

Had General Jesup been disposed to take up tht 
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line of morch frem Tuskegee, the head q iarters of 
the Alabsint volunteers, with any undue haste, he 
might have deneso four or five days sooner than 
he did. Efe hid a suatiicient numer of troops 1a 
the field to bave toughtevery Creek Todian then ia 
arms ageinstus; he had ams, inveirons, sabsis- 
leaer, aod the mirass of transportauon, lo lepen- 
dentot sevea or eaht bundred Alabsma velua- 
teers, then under bis immediate ec mmand, anda 
sullg ester number at liwinton, he had -e ured the 
co-operation of tie powerlal chief Hoovuth-le-Yoho- 
lo, with some filleea huadimd friendly warriors; 
and knew he would be joined: n his march by an 
additional battalion of mounted men then on their 
way. His troops had been s me 
weie in danger of becoming sickly, impatent 
for active s:rvice, and habe to tiat discontent 
which long d lay universally produces with the 
best citizen soldiery. In the moan time he had 
ascertaine | from a source that merited the highe:t 
confidence, that ‘Tuc'tabache-Hadj>, a popular 
chief, was vascillating as to bis cou se—balancing 
between a union with the hostile Creeks or the whites, 
and that, if he had joined ‘he enemy, he would 
probably carry over with hm some two thousand 
warriors. This chief was a brothcr of Nea-Micco, 
a principal chief, who was already atthe head, 
aidencampe! with a portion of the war party, 
Such an union was greatly to be d-precatd; ut 
would have reidered the enemy formidable in- 
deed, and would very naturally have ra Led against 
us much the larger portion of the fighting men in 
the nation. Under sucha state of things, not a 
moment could have been justifiably los; it be- 
came the duty of Gon. J. sup to take such s'eps as 
would strike terror into the enemy, alzeady in the 
field, and deter others from augmenting bis force, 
Fortunately forthe connt y at large, but more espe- 
cially for Alabama, G n. Jesip pronpily deter- 
mined en the proper course. There were two 
routes leading from ‘Tuskegee to Irwinton, whither, 
Mr. C. believed, Gen. Jesup was ortered to mar h 
and join Gen, Scot', the most dircet of wher led 
near the encampments of the enemy. Daring this 
march Ger. Jesup captured Neamathla, the life 
and soul of the war party, with hs son. The ce- 
lebrated chief alluded to was the master spitit, who 
had ra'sed the storm, and he alone was able to 
ride ia aud direct it. This well-timed and most 
fortunate capture struck terror and dismay into 
the hostile pariy, and at once terminate! the war. 
In a few days afterwards they were all captured 
or subdued; the white inhab ‘auts restore! to their 
homes, and pursuing, in safety, their u ual avoc.- 
tions. Suppose it had been centrary to orders, 
(which, howerer, Mr. C. denied to be the fact, so 
far as he was infurmed,) is there any Senator pre- 
sent who wo.1i not be ready to juss fy a departure 
fvom the prescribed J.ne of march, under such cir- 
cimstinces, whea i! was certainly to be followed 
by such happy re-ut.? By this fortunate and 
prompt mov ment, a war, which had been com- 
mence{ with one of the most pewerful and war- 
hike of the Indan tribes, was terminated «i hout 
blo: dshed, (after the trooys were in the field,) which 
m'ght otherwise have cost thcusinds of valuable 
lives, and have been es protracte!, and have cost 
as may millions of Collars as that with the Se ni- 
noles. Sir, said Mr. C. it was my fortune to be at 
the heacquarters of the Alabama trocp:, on the 
oce’sion referred to, and, knowing the state of 
things, as I did, | netonly advise !, but urced Gen. 
Jesup t» adept the cours* he did; and, so far from 
mentng censure, his conduct en'itles him to ccm- 
mendation and gratitude. 

Mr. C sad hedd nct think it necessary, or pro- 
rer, on this cezas on, to prs: on the relative merits 
of those two offic rs. Their deeds were reece rded 
in cur history, and known to their country men, 
They had both ds inguished thems>lves in some of 
the harde-t fought batties on onr Northern fronteér, 
during the !ae war vih Great Britain. Ard he 
would not have made the remarks which ha’ fallen 
from him, bat for the wrong done to Gen. Jesup, 
under circumstances With which he (Mr. C.) was 
familiar, and beceuse he des red that justice might 
be awarded to that meritorious and disinguished 
omeer. 

Bat, said Mr. C. the geatleman eensares the Ad- 
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ministration for the resul’s of the Florida war. On 
What grotind? Had Administra‘ion been re- 
miss in farnishing men, or the most amfile means 
for prosecn ing the war?) Dd any person imagine, 
at its commencemen', that the force un ler General 
Scott was insufficient? Ie had, perhaps, as effec- 
tive an army as any thathas since been in the 
field. EI!s requisitions were all met. He had re- 
gular troops and militiai—iftfantry and arillery. 
He had not only those under his own €émmand, 
but the unexpected aid; brought into the fell by 
tie veleran, Geseral Gaines, who bad hastened to 
the scene of conflict, without awaiting orders, the 
very moment he had heard of the war-cry of :he 
enemy; and, who, it is believed by some, who-e 
Opinions are en itled to weight, would probably have 
lermifiated the conte*t at one blow if he had had 
three hundred mounted men. Who bat the com- 
manding general dirccied and controlled the opera- 
lions of tie army?) = Not the Pie-ident—nor, Mr. 
C. presumed, the Secretary of War Then, if 
blame is to be attached toany, in regard to the first 
fampaign, it should not fall on the Administration. 

The swme, Mr. C. supposed, m ght be said of all 
the campaigiis which had followed it. The Admi- 
nistra‘ion had sent officers of es'dblished courage, 
known experience, and high reputation, tatd the 
field; and had farni-hed men, arms, munitions, aad 
subsistence in the greatest abundance. What more 
could be desired?) Did such fac’s warrant the im- 
putation of imbecility, impotence, or inefficiency, 
so far the as the Adminisiretion was concernel? 
Mr, C, said he was willing to leave this ques'i n to 
be answered by the good sense and justice of the 
country. 

One thing, Mr. C. said, was certain, that not- 
withs’and:ng the many hard fought batt'es—in not 
ote af which, he believed, had there been a single 
instance of cowardice, ev her amongst the regular 
tr ops, or volunteer militia—noiwithstandiag the 
number of lives that had becn sacr.ficed, aod the 
milhons that had been expended; and although we 
had killed, or captured and removed some three 
thonsand Indians or more, the war was not yet 
“'ver—ihe savage warwhoop still resounded in Filo- 
tila—-the unrelenting tomahawk and_ scalping 
knife vere still rno'ing in the blood of men, wo- 
men, and children, indiveriminately; and whilst the 

|, there ap- 


the 


number of the enemy had been reduced, 
peared to be no diminution of the ferocity and per- 
sevenng de-prration of hs attacks. The plan of 
operations buherto pursued, Mr. C. said, had en- 
tifely fai'el to brins the war to aclose, nor ccud 
lie se, if it should be continued, that its purposes 
wonld be accctyplished in any definite period. 
Suh doults, uncertain y, and cisconragement, 
were not only felt here, but, he believed, amongst 
our fellow-en Zens every where; and even the offi- 
cers end svidiers of the regular army were dispi- 
rited and desponcing. 

Mr. C. said if the Senater from South Carolina 
would examine the repori of the Secrctary of War, 
wheh accompanied the President's late annual 
messige, he wou'd find that even General Tay!or, 
who was how, hai teen commanding in 
Florida ever since the re urn of General Jesup, 
(and whom the Sena or had lauded, no doubt very 
justly, for his chival-y and known abtlity)—yes, 
sir, even Getere! Taylor d:spairs of svecess, by 
contiauing hes : have heretofcre done. 
Afier a most me'ancholy secount and gloomy d - 
tail of bis operations during the last year, G neral 
faylor 2d is the following remark: 


and 


ities as We 


“An! shoullithe war be renewed, (which I most sincerely 


h pe may nerve he esse.) tie only way to bring it toa suc- 
Cess issue, in My Opinion, is to cover the wh country, so 
as to prevent ihe eseny from hunting and fishing.’ 

This, si: ,:aid Mr.C. ist! every langucge of despair. 
He deprecates its continaarce, ent sincerely hopes 
if may never b> veneire! Ye, sir, ali thos is mght 
as reg rds General Tailor, in the } :dgment of the 
Seu.tor from Sou h Carolina, [Mr. Prestoy ] No 


blan.e is tote ascr.tei t+ toe preseat comman ling 
Genera!, bit it is to he : eficiency of -he mesures 
of th Adm/‘nistration we -re to aseribe all our 
failures. New, sir, said Mr. C. whi'e I will not 
cast ceasers upon others, wih my limited means 
of information as tothe mode ef conducting the 
late campa.ga, I beg leave to invite the attention 
of the Scnator from South Carolina, and others, 


| to the facts as containe{ in the official report of the 
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Adjutant General, with the sanction 0 the General 
“commanding in-chief.’ He said it would be 
found in the ‘Return of the Army employed in 
Florida against the Semino'e Indians, under the 
command of Prevet Brigadi-r General Zachary 
Taylor,” there were the following number: 
Second regiment ef Dragoons - 10 companies. 


Third regiment of Artillery - 9 
First, second, sixth, and seventh 
regiments of Tuafantry, ten 
companies each, making - 40 ” 
Aggregate of regulars - - 59 - 
Le ides Florida mounted militia 10 " 
“ 


And making a grand aggregate of €9 


{[{fere Mr. Presron asked the Senator from 
Alabama to give the general result in numbers. ] 

Mr. C. said be wou'd readily comply with the 
Senator’s request; and, turning to another column 
of the return, said 3,991, or, in round numbers, an 
army of 4,000 men, consisting of dragoons, 
mounted volunteers, infantry, and artillery. Mr. 
C. here asked, was this an inefficient force to fight 
the Seminole Indians now in Floride?’ He said he 
could not pretend to estimate the number of the 
enemy with accuracy, but the Senator from South 
Carolina had represented the number of warriors 
at about three hundred. If this calculation be cor- 
lect, (said Mr. C.) the army might have been 
divided into eight parts, and either would have 
teen able to have fought successfully the entire 
furce of the Indians; for each eighth part would 
have been as five hundred to three hundred. Now, 
it did not appear to Mr. C. that an army more 
than thirteen times as strong as the enemy to be 
encountered, could be regarded as a very inefficient 

force. 

Bat, Mr. C. said, General Taylor seemed to 
suppcse, if the war should be renewed, the only 
way to bring it to a successful is:ue, in his opinion, 
is to cc’ver the whole country, so as to prevent the 
enemy from hunting and fishing. This seemed to 
justify an inference in favor of the plan proposed 
by the bil! under consideration, which, though not 
proposing to cover the whole country literally, ap- 
proached that plan as nearly as practicable, as it 
contemplated establishing bodies of men in all parts 
of the theatre of war. To cover the whole coun- 
try by astanding aimy, Mr. C. supposed could 
net be intended, for if it were even as numerous as 
that proposed by the Senator frcm South Carolina, 
amounting to 15 008, the Territory being 45,000 
square miles, there would not be more than one 
man to every three square miles. Nor, from the 
experience we had had, did Mr. C. think there 
would be much good done by marching an army 
of that number through the country. The Indians 
might then, and no doubt would, dispersed as they 
were, in small bodies, re.ire as our troops ap- 
proached, conc’al themselves in some neighboring 
hammock, and, thus eluding them, be as secure as 
ever. 

But, sir, said Mr. C. whatever may be the opi- 
nion of General Taylor on this subject, there can 
be no doubt of the approbation of the Secretary of 
War. It will be found, by reference to his report, 
that he gives it his express sanction. The fullow- 
ing is the passage to which I allude: 

“The passage of the hill introduced in the Senate during the 
last session, and partially acted upon in Congress, for the mili- 
tary occupation of Florida, would, it is betieved, be attended 
with beneficial effects; and I further recommend that authority 
be given to the Executive to raise one thousand men, to serve 
during the war in Fiorida, who shall receive the pay of dra- 
goons. and, upon its termination, a bounty in land. These men 
it is proposed to arm and equip, end drill in a manner to render 
them equal to the Indian warrior in vigor and endurance, and to 
employ them in active operations during the ensuing winter. 
The exigencies of the service at this particular juncture, com- 
pel me toask thisadditional jorce. It will be seen that the state 
ofthe Western frontier requires the forces thereto be increases} 
rather than diminished, and the condition of the Canada fron- 
tier will not allow the withdrawal of the troops at present sia- 
tione:| there.”’ 

TheS cretary not only recommends the passage of 
the bill, bat he, at the same time, states facts which 
are, of themselves, a powerful argument in its fa- 
vor. Fle says: “It will be seenthat the state of 
the Western frontier requires the forces there to be 
increased rather than d minished; and thecondition 
of the Canada frontier will not allow the with- 


drawal of the troops at present s‘ationed there.» 
Yes, sir, ani be m ght have referred, also, to the 
state of the Nor:h-astern boundary, where, in my 
opinion, we shoulf also have a strong military 
force, prepared to act as exigec cies may require. 
But, sir, he has said enovgl to show that all our 
reguiar army, not already in Ficrida, has sufficient 
eniployment elsewhere. Whence, then, 1s the 
Senator’s army of fifieen or twenty thousand men 
to be drawn, admitting we were willing to increase 
our expenses some thrty or forty millions of dol- 
lars? Will the gent'eman increase our regular ar- 
my to that amount, or will he raise them frem the 
m litia? Mr. C. presumed the Senator intended 
from the‘latter,and he had no doubt it could be done, 
For, said Mr. C. 1 know the massof our citizens, 
who constitute the militia, are ever ready to rally 
around the standard of their country whenever she 
needs their services, and are always brave and effi- 
cient when their operations are skilfully conducted 
by officers who are worthy of their confidence. 
But, sir, experience has demonstrated that they are 
the most expensive class of troops. Besides, such 
calls are extremely annoying and injurious to our 
citizens, breaking in upon their accustomed avoca- 
tions and pursuits. He said they had already 
fallen heavily on Alabama. She had already fur- 
ni:hed three reg men's for the Fiorida service; and 
whilst it was true that, stimulated by laudable 
pride and patriotism, they were all volunteers— 
nota man having been coerced into service by 
draft—-yet it had resulted ruinously to many cf 
them, whose claims for property lost in the public 
service were now lying in the Third Auditor’s of- 
fice, unadjusted and unpaid, afterfthe lapse of nearly 
two years. Such treatment was calculated to coo} 
the ardor of the most patrictic citizens, and render 
them less cheerful in obeying the cail of their coun- 
try in future emergencies. Mr. C. said the calls 
for citizen troops, to fight the Seminole Indians, hed 
not been confined to Alabama. Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and some of the other States had felt the bur- 
thens of this service. It would be unreasonable to 
expect them to furnish the immense additional 
force that seemed to be contemplated by seme gen- 
tlemen, and which, or even more, would be neces- 
sary to meet the views of Gen. Taylor. 


Mr. C. thought the provisions of the bill were 
the best calculated to terminate this long protracted 
war. The other plans had teen tried with a!l the 
advantages of gallant troops and skilful officers, 
and had fai'ed. [Mr. C. then read and comment d 
on provisions of the bill.] At the conclusion of the 
war, and when the Seminoles hai been removed 
west of the Mississippi, and not till then, each set- 
tler would receive his three hundred and twenty 
acres. Well, suppose the whole number provided 
in this bill would go; but for himself, he did not be- 
lieve the whole number weuld—it was not neces- 
sary—a less number would answer—but suppose 
all should go, it would require about 3,200,000 
acres of land, which at the ord nary price of our 
public lands, would amount to $4,000,000. If 
economy be the object, this p'an is better than any 
other proposed. If it should accomplish the pur- 
pose in view, it will only cost us the land, and one 
year’s sabsistence and cloihing—if it shall fail, or 
the Indians are not removed, the land will not be 
given to the settlers; they can claim no other re- 
ward for their services under the provisions of the 
bill. 


Mr. C. sa‘d there were more than 26,000,000 
acres in that portion of Fiorida occupied by the 
Injians, of which we propose to give three and 
aquarier millions to these who have to conquer 
itall for us, before they will havea right to pos- 
ses-ion. Do gent'emen see any better mode of 
conquering and removing the Indians from Florida? 
All the large bodies are captured and dispersed, 
and there only remain small straggling parties or 
individuals, which it is impossible to “ catch,” as 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, by 
merely marching an army through the country. 
Sach a purpose is not to be attained by a transient 
force; it can only be accomplished by a stationary, 
or permanent body of men. The bill pr. poses 
that the se‘tlements shall be in stations, designated 
by the commander of the Unitd States tr ops in 
Florida, according toa general plan, to be approve! 
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py the Presideat; not less than forty, nor more than 
one hundred settler: to be at each station; that each 
siation shall be protected by block-houses and 
stockades, to be put up by the settlers, with the aid 
of the United States troops; and that special mili- 
tary protection shall be given toeach company of 
settlers, Whi'e patting up their block-houses, and a 
general proteciion afterwards, by military force 
kept in the country. In sueh block-houses the 
settlers, aud all others ia their vicinity, would find 
protection al all seasons, as the experience of the 
Western coun'ry hal proven. Indians do not use 
artillery, nor unders‘and its use; and one hundred 
men could efficiently protect themselves within 
ibese weoden fortifications, agaiust 1,000 Indians. 
It would be the interest of the setulers to get the lands 
into their possession as soon as possible, to watch 
the marauding Indian, and capture or des'roy him 
whenever he put his head out of his hammock. 
Let it not be supposed that if this Lill is passed, 
there will te any difficu'ty in finding men in sufii- 
cient numbers, of stout hearts and willing hands, 
who will be ready to close with its offers. The 
West and the South still contain men enough who 
are willing to undertake, and able to accomplish, 
jike deeds of noble daring as distinguished their 
ancestors in days gone by in their conflicts with 
thesavages. Yes, sir, many of the descendants of 
ihe hardy pioneers of the West would gladly em- 
brace this opportunity of acquiring afreehold. In 
my own State, when a regiment of velunieers was 
asked for of two battalions—for one of those batta- 
lions to consist of five companies, eleven compa- 
nies presented themselves at the place of rendez- 
vous within ten days from the date of the order re- 
quiring them, though many of them travelled 
more ihaa an hundred miles; and for the other bat- 
talion, four cr five companies more than could be 
accepied offered themselves. A!though these troops 
returned not altogether pleased with the 
ner in which things were conducted, a sing!e coun- 
ty had since furnished two full regiments, and 
were; Still ready to volunteer, on terms much 
ess favurable than those offered by this bill. 
There were a great many hardy and indus- 
trious men residing in the States of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and ‘Tennessee, who were not possessed of 
trecholds, who would avail themselves of the 
terms of this bill to acquire them, aad defend them- 
selves by the st ength of theirown arms. He said 
three hundred and twenty acres of such s il as 
that represented to be in this portion ef Florida by 
the communication of the Surgeon General, which 
was before us at the last session, would lay the foun- 
daticn for an ample competency for an industrious 
man and his family. A bounty so liberal, to be ob- 
tained, probably, by one ortwo years’ honcrable mili- 
tary service, at intervals, (for it was not intended 
that they should be continually in service through- 
out the year,) would hold out strong inducements 
to the bold and enterprising; and he would not be 
surprised to see battalions or rezimen's going forth, 
alniost in bodies, to secure its advantages. 

Mr. C. said he could not doubt that the plan 
proposed by the bill was practicable, and that it 
would be carried intoeifect. He said it was ia this 
manner that a larze portion of the Western coun- 
uy had been settled and reclaimed irom the occu- 
pancy of hosule bands of Indians, and with less 


man- | 


aid and protection from Government than was of- | 


fered in this bill, as many who were now liviog 
could atiest. He was unwilling to believe that we 
bad so far degenerated in courage, tact, or energy, 
that the present age was unequal to the achieve- 
ment of victory and corquest over, comparaiively, 
ahandful of savages, cut off, as they were, from 
the assistance of avy other people. 

But, said Mr, C. if the prospect of success were 
less encouraging, the plan is worth an experiment. 
It it should fail, it will cost a comparatively trifling 
expeuditure. We have tried all the ordinary 
modes of warfare without subduing or expelling 
theenemy. We have had al! our principal officers 
there, and all their efforts have resulted unsuc- 
cessfully. The officer who has commanded them 
during the last campaign, aud who has been so 
highly extolled for his gallantry and skill, is op- 
posed to a renewal of the war on the system here- 
tofore pursued. Shall we submit, ingloriously, 
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to a mere remnant of a paltry tribe of Indians, and 
suffer them to remain masters of a valuable por- 
tion of our territory, perpetrating their savage 
cruelties, and marauding upon our fellow-citizens 
with impunity, and without restrain!? Or shall we 
incur the expense of the enormous addition to our 
uiilitary establishment which has been suggested 
by the gentle nan from South Carolina? Or shall we 
adopt the measure now under consideration? Mr. 
C. said he could not hesitate in giving his decided 
preference to the latter; believing it would result 
in the conquest of the country, and the removal! of 
he only tribe of warlike Indians now east of the 
Mississippi. 

Under similar circumstances, and with such 
views, the bill received his support at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when it passed the Senate. He 
would again vote for it, and trusted it would now 
receive the support of a majority of the Senate. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 





SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
Or Onto, 

In the House of Representatives, January 9, 1840— 
On the subject of the New Jersey election for 
members of the Twenty-sixth Congress: 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he had been rather a looker 
on than a participator in the scenes that have been 
acting from the time since we have assembled: and 
but for some charges that have been made against 
the Administration he thought it his duty to suppor’, 
and the party to which it was his duty and his pride 
to belong, as well as some doctrines that have been 
advanced, which he thought pernicious and danger- 
ous in all their bearings and tendencies, he 
would not now attempt to detain the body in its 
sirugg'e, either for party ascendency or the esta- 
biishment of the rights of the people of New Jer. 
sey; and belore he progressed, to oppose the for- 
mer, or sustain the latter, he hoped he would not 
Ye considered vut of order, if he responded to some 
of the charges made and some of the positions ta- 
ken by the Opposition, not directly bearing on the 
question really before the House. 

he first charge that he would attempt to meet 
was that which every Opposition member, who had 
addressed the House, had made against the Demo- 
cratic party, viz. the consumption of the people’s 
time aud the peopl:’s money. Sir, we have failen 
far short of the pecpe’s expectations in the time 
which has been occupied in the organization of the 

House. But,sir,I think the Democracy of this House 

have but little to fear from the people in this strug- 

gle. They have been maintaining the principles they 
were sent to mainiain. I meau the free instiu- 
t.ons of our country, and the purity of the elective 
franchise. The rights and dear bought suffrage of 
the freemen of a sovereign State have been vio- 
lated and trampled upon by a corrupt party Go- 
versor and a corrupt party Council, and the sove- 
reign will of the the peop'e sacrificed at the shrine 
of party ambition and love of power. It is their 
wrongs we are endeavoring to redress. We have 
nothing lo lear from the people, though we remain 
in this struggle till doomsday. No frowns or po- 
pular indignation await us. We expect to and 
will receive their smiles and approbation for our 
efforts on this occasion. Let those who attach 
more weight and character to the certificate and 

broad seal of a Governor, and the dictation of a 

Privy Council, than to the voice of the freemen of 

a sovereiga State, meet the consequences and_re- 

sponsibility of this shameful and disgraceful waste 

of ‘public lime and public money.” 

But,sir, how have the ‘public money and the public 
time’? been wasted by speeches; and who is it that 
has thus wasted the “‘public money and the public 
time,” by speaking} My diary will show, which 
I was induced to keep ia consequence of the charge 
of the wasie of the “public money and the public 
time,” made upon the Democracy by the time and 
meney saving modern Whigs! 

Oa the first eleven days of the session there 
were: 

Whiz speeches. Dem. speeches. 

Firstday, 21 

Second day, 15 7 
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Third day, 13 


6 

Fourth day, 9 ! 
Fifth day, 15 12 
Sixth day, 31 18 
Seventh day, 10 l 
Eighth cay, 31 14 
Niaih day, 19 12 
Tenth day, 18 12 
Eleventh day, 8 6 
200 o4 


The journals wi!l show that n arly all the mo- 
tions made and the quesiions of order rai ed to con- 
sume time, and stave off the organization of the 
House, were made and supported by the Whigs. 

Th's carries us up to the close of the eleventh 
day of the session, and the result shows that the 
money and time saving Whigs! of this House have 
made two hundred speeches, and the Democrats 
who have been charged hourly with wasting the 
‘public money and the public time,” have wade pine- 
ty-four speeches. I thoughtit my duty to make 
this expose to counteract the effects of a charge, us 
unfounded as the object for which these speeches 
have been made is corrupt, at least in their ten- 
dencies, if notin their intent. Why all this un- 
exampled strife on the part of the Opposition; and 
why this wreckless sacrifice of time which should 
have been devoted to the country’s businese? The 
world wi!l understand the answer. It isto smuggie 
in five Whigs to seats on this floor, who have 
about as much right here as the tematus ef the 
cabal who disordered the adminisirat on of Charles 
the Second. I mean John B. Aycerigg, John P. L. 
Maxwell, Wm. Halsted, Charles C. Stratton, and 
Thomas Jones Yorke men whom the sove- 
reign freemen ot New Jersey have pro- 
nounced through the ballot box, in the proper 
legal and constitutional manner, politically un- 
worthy, and unqualified longer to hold seats on 
this floor. Sir, those who are supportiog the 
usurpers, or the certificated members, bad no ex- 
pectation that they could hold their seats longer 
than the time when a committee could report upon 
their pretensions. The object was to snoggle tuem 
in, that they might have an opportymty to vote in 
the organization of the House, or, in the language 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, (Mr. Crinn,] that 
they might cast their votes for Joun Bete. Yes, 
sir, this was the object. The right of suffrage is 
to be trampled upon, the purity of the elective 
franchise must be violated, and the voice of a sove- 
reign State treated with contempt, to the end that 
Joun Bett might be Speaker of this House. Sir, 
such an attempt is not more idle than it is vain. 
Joun Bett will never be Speaker of this House 
while his name is Jonn Bett, nor will these usurp- 
ers get seats in this hall again, until the voice of 
New J rsey shall pronounce them entitled to them. 
But wo e of this hereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have seen a disposi- 
tion manifested here to carry, by violence, the 
unjust and assumed claims of the Whis New 
Jersey preienders. When ail other means should 
fail, violence seemed to be the intended resort. 
Questions of order have been raised, involving no- 
thing but quibbles, the most contemptible to the 
most ordinary understanding. When I was ad- 
dressing the Hlouse the other day, I was ar- 
rested (or the Clerk, while reading the evi- 
dence upon which I was predicating my re- 
marks, was) by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
[Mr. Ranpotpw] The evidence which I was 
causing the Clerk to read, was the certificate of the 
Secretary of State of New Jersey, certifying that 
Messrs. Dickerson, Vroom, Kitie, Rratri, and 
Coopzr, have a majorily of all the votes polled, 
and were duly elected members of the Twenty- 
sixth Congress; also certificates of the election 
officers, and affidavits of others having a know- 
ledge of the case. While the reading was going 
on, Mr. Ranpotpa objec.ed to the reading of the 
papers, for the reason that these papers were never 
before the Governorand Privy Cvunci!l. The gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Vanperpor,] said 
that he was authorized by Messrs. Dickerson and 
Vroom to say that they were before the Governor 
and Council. The gentleman from New Jersey, 

(Mr. Ranpotrs,] said they were not, The gentle- 
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ian from New York (Mr. Vaxperpoxc] rejvined 
inat thee pap rs were copies. Does the genile- 
man fiom New Jersey [Mr. Ranpo_pn] mean to 


deny tuatthe orginal papers, of which these are 
copie, were never betore the Governor and Piivy 
Codneit cl New Jersey?) The gent'eman from 


New Jere, [Mr Ranpoten) dropped his head and 
aid, “Wo, sir.” Sir, such a quibble is too con- 
templibe jor this place. It is unworthy of the 
gentleman bims-it; it is unworthy of this House 
aud tis body; it as alone worthy of the most piti- 
tulseventh-rate p ttt gger. Sir, L trust | shali not 
acain be interrupted by a question of order involy- 
ing Sach a quibble. 

li is the st ongest evidence of a bal cause, when 
it must be mam eined by low quibbling. 

ul, sir, veatlemen will find blustering threats 
and beste ous denun iations as imelfectual as 
qucbbling. ‘bLey wit find, when suc’ means are 
res ried to to Carry measures o er the Democracy 
here, that they ore barking up the wrong tree, or, 
whgt may be werse, that they have nottreed their 
game at all. There is too much of the Revola- 
tionary bloo | flowing in the veins of the Demociacy 
here to qaatl or wince fora moment at all the 
bast and bluster that can be paraded in this dying 
truggie of Federalism. It will all be regarded as 

sounding brass and tinkling cymbals ” 

\s the floods rash fom the meuntains of Ethi- 
aoa, to the oveifl wing of the Nile, aud to the ea- 
rehuis ofthe valleys and plains of Egypt, :o has 
been the torrent of public ssntiment and approba- 
on through the medium of the ballot box, in favor 
of tre ‘eading measares cf ths Administration, and 
the glorious and hal'owed cause of Democracy and 
tne people, Sr, with the Revolutionary blood and 
patriwotinay cf our ancestors, backed by the thun- 
denag vorce of eporobation by millhons of freemen, 
aetae Democracy to be iwed or intimidated by 
tae threat. or frowas of a conquered and dying par- 
ty in their last spasmodic agonies? No, sir; its 
efiect is but to produce the sneer of contempt and 
dvtision. As it is Cimmon here for gentlemen 
Whigs to vive their young friends (aew Whig mem- 
bers) I will volunteer some advice 
lomy youug fiends ; and that is, to treat with 
contempt and scora, all the blasting, blowing, blus- 
tering, and ballying displays they may see here 
or elsewhere, though the fiercest Federal lions be 
iiummed into this ball, antl though their “ shaggy 
tuts be erect, and their jaws bedaubed with haman 
biood,” they really have no terrors; the people 
have ex'racce | their teeth; they can do n thing but 
shake there manes and ¢.cw); approach them, lay 
your hand upon them, they are tame; they are 
lke Danie ’s lous; the haud of God rested on them; 
ine hand of tae treemea cf this coun'ry rest upon 
the Federal lions and bulles of this day. When 
L fisst entered this ball, Lentered with some trepi- 
caton—such is the Whig sysiem of pufi-ng by 
‘ican, lank dogs, in the character of penniless 
ler Writers, who beset this Capitol by throngs, 
and whore hungry ye'pis hneverout of your hearing. 
I expected to see men gigantic in body ani intellec’; 

uca is the effeet pufiing has upon the mind of 
vbjects at a distance; but when I came to ming’e 
with them, | found few of them whose bodily 
alutude exceeded that of my own and; when I sur- 
veyed thein, L saw nothing in them, mentally or 
jlivsieally, to be feared; 1 found them jast sach 
creatures as surrounded me at home every day; I 

iw nothing here at which a well corn and pork 
icd Western Buckeye wou'd not douce his woolha!, 
throw of hes Linsey hunting shirt, reli up bis sleeves, 
aid “walk right into.” 

We have heard the tempest of party howl; we 
have telt the rain fall in torrents from the party 
ve uents; we have been pelted by the hav; we have 
-ea the lightning flash; and we have he-rd the 
thander peal and roll over cur heads; bui we have 
wot been stricken down or riven by its boits; and all 
this, too, when foul Feteralism bad reared its crest 
its greatest altitude—-to the threa’ening of the 
overhrow of eur simple Repubhean imstutations. 
Whet now have we io tear, when it sneaks to hide 

vurty face, and is ashamed of its very name. 
}i wiithes uader the feet of our free Insitutions as 
the repole squirms under the heel of man. 

S.r, as aif to prepare the Opposition for a contest 


‘ 


aavice, so 
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of violence, the New Jersey usurpers have been 
advised not to jump out of the windows, as was 
the case at Harrisburg. The Democracy of this 
House have manif-sted no disposition to maintain 
their principles by bowie knives, or carry out their 
measures with brickbats. The admonition was 
gratuitous and uncalled for. Nor was it the De- 
mocratic members of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania who threatened violence to the corrupt 
usurpers who claimed seats in that hal!. It was 
the honest, hard-handed Democracy, who rallied to 
the standard of their country when their legislative 
halls were to be corrupted by usurpation and 
fraud. It was the kind of men who maintain and 
support your country in peace, and defend i in war. 
They were the kind of men, and governed by the 
same politica! priaciples,who were called plebcians 
in the republican days of Rome, who, when An- 
thony offered Cyesar the crown, threw up their 
sweaty caps and clapped their hard and chapped 
hands, at his refusal to acceptit. Anthony per- 
sisted, and offered it azain. Cuwesar refused it; they 
threw up their caps, shouted in token of appro- 
bation, and clapped their chapped and bard hands; 
but the patricians groaned and hissed. Again An- 
thony offered him the crown; but again Ce:ar 
passed it with his hand from his head. The 
patricians groaned and h'ssed; but the plebeians 
continued to throw up their sweaty caps and clap 
their hard and chapped hands. These were the 
kind of men who filled the streets and crowded the 
legislative halls of Harrisburgh. They saw that 
their liberties were in danger, and they rallied to 
the defence of their institutions and the puri'y of 
the elective franchis?. Such men do not crowd the 
streets and avenucs of Washington city and over- 
flow the legislative halls of this Capitol. No, sir; 
the usurpers in this case have nothing to fear from 
the popu’ace h re. Sir, with many honorable ex- 
céptions, eur streets and avenues are crowded with 
blackl:gs, political jugglers, hungry expectants, 
lounging, 'ean lazaroni loafers, bank vassals, en4 
Federal minions, congregated from all parts of the 
Union. Dandies, coxcombs, and l:veried drones, 
whose subsistence depends upon theft, beggirg 
or fraud, or upon the “glories of the credit 
and banking system.” Hence it is that you 
hear from yonr galleries shouts of approbation 
and joyous applause, whea you gain any thing 
likea temporary Whig victory over the cause 
and principles of Democracy, however contempti- 
ble ard pitiful that victory may be. Sir, U think 
I can give the userpers assurance that they are on 
the right side for safety here; but I could not insure 
them from cecapitation if they were to present 
such claims in the Capito! of Harrisburg. Sir, as 
usual, we have heard the success of the cause of 
Democracy a'triduted to corruption, Executive in- 
fluence, usurpation, base vassalage, party slander, 
and servilesobmission. Yes, sr, the Administra- 
tion and all its measures; the Harrisburg Con- 
vention; the election of Gecseral Harrison, and 
the success of the Federal party; and the contest 
for party ascendency in the next Presidential elec- 
tion, have ail been drawn into the vortex of discus- 
sion, on the simple proposition of the New Jerse 

election returns; and fre? drafis in that discussion 
made from the columns ef the mos' slanderous and 
degraded Federal sheets of th’s day of political 
strife and reckless turmoil, to abuse the Admins- 
tration and its measures,and the Democratic party. 
I meet and face the whole in my weak way. 

Such charges are in bad time, and from a quar- 
ter which should blush to namethem. This Ad- 
ministration is emphatically an Administration of 
the pecple—its leading measures float upon an 
overflowing tide of public approbation—its ere- 
mies are the enemies to free insti'utions, equal 
rights, and human liberty. To denource it in such 
terms, is butareiteration of the high toned Fele- 
ra! and aristocratic doctrine, which constitutes one 
of the fundamental principles of that party who 
deny an intelligence aud virtue to the people, suf- 
ficient for the purposes of self-govenment. What 
Executive influence, usurpation, or control, I ask, 
was made to bear upon the great body of the Ame- 
rican people, even if they were subjects of cor- 
ruption, so as to secure the support which the Ad- 
ministration and its measures have received other 


than the correctness of the Admin‘stration 

and the purity of the measures themselves? 

Has it been done through the influence of Fede. 

ral officers? No, sit; they may have done 

their pari in the support of the Administration and 

its leading measures, as they were and are bound to 

do; those, | mean, who are from principle attached 

to it; but there is an antagonist principle sufficient 

to counteract all their influence. More than one 

half of all the Federal officers of this Government, 

from the heads of bureaus in the Department of 
State here, down to the most petty postmaster in 

the coun'ry, are hostile to this Administration, js 
measures, and the Democra‘ic party and its princi- 
ples, who exert themselves, to the extent of their 
persona! and official influence, to prostrate the Ad- 

ministration and subvert the Democratic institu- 

tions. Is it the newspaper presses through the 

country favorab'e to the Administration and its 
measures, to the Democra'ic party and i's princi- 
pies, that have produced it?) No, sir. They may 
have done their part as they were znd are bound to 
do; and they, no doubt, have exerted themselves 
to the extent of their means. It is due to them to 
say, that they have done much, But there is an 
antagonist princ'ple, which, to a great extent, 
neutralizes their efforts and their influence. There 
are more than three newspaper presses in this Go- 
vernment opposed to this Administration and its 
measures, and to the Democratic party and their 
principles, to one that is favorable; and I might 
ask the man who charges slander and detraction to 
the Democratc newspapers, O! shame, where is 
thy blush! Look at your Federal sheets, sir, 
from ycur base, bought up, corrupt vassal sheet, 
the Courier and Enquirer, dowa to the most 
contempuble rag that beats the cognomen of a 
Wh g newspaper sheet. What are they, sit, buta 
tissue of foul channe!s and corrupt ard filthy 
sewers, through which the vilest slanders and 
basest falsehoods are c mmunicated to the public 
mind, not even tht misnamed National Intelli- 
gencer!!! exc>pted. No, sir: the great princip'es 
of reform, which are on their march to the pros- 
tration of Federal'sm and the downfall of bank 
dominion and bank dictation, are the result of the 
examination, intelligence, and patriotism of the 
freemen of this country; they are the result of the 
“sober second thought of the people,” which is never 
wrong. Yes, sir; the cry of Executive corruption 
is yelped by a party, with many honorable excep- 
tions, I ain proud fer my country to say, who are 
sustained as a party by, and feed upon, the putrid 
carcass of corruption itself. I wish to be under- 
stood as speaking pol.tically. Thecry of Executive 
inflaence is yelped by a party, whose prospects, pe- 
cuniary and poitical, ate lighted up and cheered 
by the smiles of the banks and the credit system, 
and cast down and overshadowed by thick dark 
clouds of dismay at the frowns or disappointments 
of ei!ner or both. The blush of shame, and the sa- 
cred cause of truth, should save the Democracy 
from such charges from such a party! Against 
whom, or what, is this interminable war 
dirested?. Who is it intended shal! drink this inex- 
haustible cup of slander aud detraction, even to 
the dregs of bitterness, and bonds of iniquity?’ The 
men of the Administration, think you? No, no! It 
is not against men that all this unceasing and un- 
measured torrent of calumny,  detraction, 
and fa'sehocd, is directed. No, sir: it is not in- 
tended fur the men who administer this Govern- 
ment, and those who support them. It is against 
the cause of Democracy, and ‘the free institutions 
of our country. Men are used merely as instru- 
ments of illustration; men are the mere mediums 
through which the great princip'es of eqval rights 
and civil liberty are to be overthrown. No, sir: 
when the patty tempest howls the loudest, and 
when the storm of faction rages highest, and bea s 
the hardest upon our plain, simple, Repubtican in- 
stitutions, the men who support them and their bit- 
terest assailants, are on terms of intimacy and 
friendship. Yes, sir; and even those who are the 
most unmeasured in their abuve of the President 
and aJl his leading measures, are the men who are 
to be found most frequently at the table of his 
bounty, and who drink deepest from his wine 
goblet. And all this is right: these men have no per- 
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canal ho-tility to Mr. Van Buren. It would be wore | 
than folly to tax the purse, the head, the _beart, 
and pollute the tongue with a warfare f aught 
with such cust, such iniquity, and such foul | 
ander, merely to prostrate the earthly ta- | 
pernacle of frail men, who, by the mnmatable 
jaws of nature, mustina few short years, perhays 
months, perhaps days, rturn to their great mo her 
earth; become the food of worms, and minele with 
the dust. No, sir; it is not against men this war- 
fare is waged: I repeat, that the object is to over- 
throw. the Republican lusututions of eure ywotry. 
When will this warfare cease? When the men | 
who administer this Government, aud those who | 
act with, and sepport them, pay the debt of na- | 
iare, think you? No, no. The termination of 
their existence will be no signai to cease hostilitics. 
They never wili cease unnl the Federal aristocratc 
prediction is fulfilled, “that man is tneapable of 
self-government. That the people have not the in- 
telligence and stability to govern themse/ves” This 
war will cease when the rems of Government 
shall be surreadered by the many tothe hands of | 
of the wise, the wealthy, and the great few—when 

“the common herd” shall become the vassals of 
afew “exclusives”’—when the many shall become 

“hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the 

few—then, sir, will this war upon humana liberty 

cease, and not before. 

But, sir, have the Opposition no other object in 
pushing the fraudulent claims of the Whig pre- 
tenders, than the maintenance of the absiract 
rights-.of New Jerse)? Yes, sir, I have named 
one, (the election of a Whig Speaker.) But thar, 
in itself, is but a collateral object. 

The great object is to prep and support a rotten, 
tottering, sinking cause. One last dy:ng, desperate 
efort is to be made to prevent the overthrow, down- 
fall, and final rum of the once great and p werfal 
Federal faction. Tais de+perate effort to trample in 
the dust the voice of New Jersey, is a practical 
demonstration of what we may expect as to the 
mode and manner by which the political warfare 
isto be conducted in the app: @:1ng contest for 
polical ascendency. Itisa concert of action with 
ihe proceedings and result of the Feceral National 
Convention which has just closed is operations at 
Harrisburg. Can any man doubt, for a moment, 
that the choice of a candidate for the Presidency, 
mede.by that cenveation, is but the tocsia of wer 
to rally the contending factions, of all denomina- 
tions, from the remotest parts of the Union, to the 
conflict agains! the common cause of Democracy 
and human liberty. Viriue, patriviism, and gocd 
order, are all to be sacrificed at the shrine of Fe- 
deral ambition in this great contest. The man has 
been. selected around whvese standard Antima- 
sony, Abolitionism, Nutional Republicanism, Fe le- 
ralism, and every other ism under the sua except 
Democraticism, may rally. Open fight, secret 
ameuscade, fair play and foul play, and every other 
mode of warfare known to the nations of the earth, 
civilizedand savage, is to be adopted and used in this 
war. A!l missiles and weapons, commen and uncom- 
mon, broadswords narrow swords, long swords, 
short swords, straight swords, and crooked swords, 
are. to be used in fighting uoder this ring-streaked 
and speckled banner. Falsehood, fraud, and cor- 
ruption, will be in market for the highest bidder. 
Every venal Federal sheet will teem wih foul 
slander, base deiraction, and uublushing falsehood, 
and the tool of faction who can lie most, will re- 
ceive the highest price fur his occupation. Yes, 
sir, the zeal and Christian patriotism which were 
exhibited on the plains of Palestine, in defence of 
the Holy Land, were nothing to compare to the zeal 
which will be displayed in the conduct of this war 
upon the simple institutions of freedom. The un- 
liriag efforts of the mouk Peter to rally the |! 
Christian nations in defence of the holy cause, || 
will sink into ins‘gnificance, when compared with 
the efforts wich will be used by the Federal dema- 
gogues to rally the mercenary fact ons to this war 
against the common cause of Democracy. But to 
use a common Dutch maxim, it will be all nix 
cume rous,” or it will be applicable to a more classic 
maxim, “‘ monfes partureunt, ct ridiculus nascitur 
mus.” 

Yes, sir,a convention of the contending fac- 
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tionsef this Union, opposed to the cause ent prin- 
ciples of Democracy and equal rights, has been 
weld at) Harrisburg; and the tarmer of Tippecanoe 
has been nominate! for the Presidency! An the 
result of that convention wil! be abcut as it was 
in 1836, when, fer the purp ses of sectional dvi- 


sion, General Hartisen, Judge Whire, and 
Daniel Webster, were put upon the track. But 
they were al! distanced:so it wi!l bein 1810. Old 


Tecomseh and Kinderhook wiil distance Tippeca- 
noe and the man of the Old Domi: ion, the first heat. 
If | were capable of giving Gen ral Harrison 
and his friends advice, it woald be to just put their 
entrance money in their pockets, and leave the 
field; andaf thoy have forieitures up, let them go: 
that will be the saving eime. 

But, sir, perhaps these predict'oos may be con- 
sidered impious, for Lsee in the reported preered= 
ing, that tne Rev. Mr. Sorecker pronounced a bene- 
d ction nponthe convention. Now Lam going to ani- 
imadvert a livie upon that benediction, and et no 
man impugn my motives,or aitach irreverence to me; 
for if L have one feeling of grateful reeo'lection for 
a Reverend father and a piovs mother, both of 
whom now inhabit the narrow house, it is the re- 
collection of the religious and pious precepts and 
principles which they taught me in sincere piety 
from my vouth to manhord; and although shame- 
fully loose in their prac'ice, yet when I forget them, 
or fail in filtal gratitude to who taught 
them, may God ferget me. If there is one book 
on earth that I reverence, itis the sacred word 
from which Tam about t> recite a few passages 
from recollection. If there is any one of the great 
causes which onerate more than another 'o the per- 
petnity of our Government, the stability of our re- 
gious and civil ins'i utions, the peace of man here 
anda happy and glorious immorta!i y hereafier, 
I believe it to be the glorions canse of Christianity. 
The Rev. Mr. Sprecker may be a righ:eous man— 
T hops he is; and according to the weight and au- 
thority here given to “ prima facie evitence,” I am 
bound to beheve so, for he presents that evidence 
in his title ; and we arétold in holy writ that “ the 
prayers of the righteous avail much.” Buiif I do not 
muc' mistake the import or meaning of that bibli- 
cal maxim, itis of importance to the success ‘of 
even the prayers of the righteous man, that the ob- 
ject of his prayer shou'd be worthy of Divine ap- 
probation. Tfoly writ Carnishes us with many con- 
soling evidences of the powerful and miraculous 
effec's of prayer, when made at the throne of 
Divine mercy; evicences which show not only the 
duty and importance of prayer, but a'so the power, 
mercy, and goodness of Him at whose throne every 
knee is bound to bend. 

The Almighty heard the prayer of Abraham, and 
healed Abimelech, his wife, and his maid servants, 
of the barrenness with which he himself had cursed 
them, in consequence of Sarah, Abraham’s wife. 
The Jews under Moses complained. The anger of 
the Almighty was kindled, and he sent consumirg 
fire into every pattof theic camp. Moses prayed 
for them, he was heard, and the hand of Di- 
vine vengeance was stopped, and the fire 
quenched. The Jews were visited with fiery 
serpeats, on account of their sins. The serpents 
bit many of them, and they died. The people came 
to Moses and confessed their sins, and asked him to 
pray for them that the A'mighy would take away 
the serpents. Moses prayed for them; his prayer 
was heird—and the Almigh'y directed him to pre- 
pare a serpent of brass, resembling in appearance 
the fiery serpents, and to lift it upona pole. He 
did se; and if any man thereafter was bi!ten by 
a serpent, he looked upon the provided remedy and 
lived. 

While Moses was in the mount receiving the 
tables of the law, the people, with the assistance of 
Aaron, prepared a golden calf. When Moses re- 
turned, he found trem engaged in idoiatry; he 
threw down the tables. The anger of the Almighty 
was kind!ed and burnt agaiust Aaron and the peo- 
pie; Moses fell down and prayed for Aaron and the 
people for forty days and forty nights; and such was 
the effect of his prayers, that, instead of the Al- 
mighty blotting out their names from under hea- 
ven as he threatened, he hearkened unto Move: and 


| spared them. 
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Again: the Snunamite’s son fell sick aud died 
The afflicted and pious mother lard him in the pro- 
phet E isha’s bed, in a litte reom which she tad 
prepared for him; she went forthe prophet He 
sent his servant, who laid Elisha’s red up on the fac? 
of the child, and he awoke not. Bat when the 
prophet shut tre door, and prayed, and lad upen 
the child, he sneezed seven umes, opened his eyes, 
and he delivered the child alive to his mother. 

In the days of the prophet Baal, there was a 


drought for three vears and six months. The 
fountams were dried, and the rivers were drank 
up, aad famme ant Cerolaven dweli upon the 


land. Etijah went up to the top of Carmel, and 
prayed for rain. A btde cloud instan out 
of the sea, like a man’s hand, and soon ite heaven 
was black with clouds, and there was a great rain. 

Job prayed for his fiiends, and such was the 
effect, that the Almighty turned his captivily, and 
biessed his latter end more than his bezinting. 

When Hezekiah prayed in his sickness, and 
turned his face to the wall and wep', the Al- 
| mghty heard his prayer, and added fifteen years to 

his life. 

Here, sir, we have evidence of the highest cha- 

racter of the omripotent effects of prayer. But it 
must be remembered that the prayers here pre- 
sented were not only the prayers of righteous per- 
sons, but the objects prayed for were worthy of 
and met Divine approbation. It is not only neces- 
sary that those who would be heard in prayer and 
answered, should not regard iniquity in their 
hearts, but the subjects of their benediction should 
be in favor with the Almighty, and their objects 
and pursuits in conformity with the canse of jus- 
tice, right, and his Divine will. Was such the case 
with the Harrisburg convention?) Sc r, the men that 
they are endeavoring to place io ofitee, and the prin- 
ciples they are endeavoring to establish, are at war 
with the spirit of our C omstitution, human liberty, 
the duration of our free institutions, and the prin- 
ciples which we have undoubted reason to believe 
are in favor with Him who sways and controls the 
destinies of nations, from the fact that he led the 
yatriots of the Revolution to battle and to victory. 
He ‘‘withheld the battle from the strong and the race 
from the swift.” The light of his wisdom and the 
strength of his power have since de‘ended our inst 
tutions from the hand of violence from abroad and 
the corruption of factionists athome. Then, sir, f 
audertake to predict that the prayer of the Rey. 
Mr. Sprecker, however righteous he may be, will 
fail to the ground unanswered—the objrets of the 
convention being unfavorable to the Divine will 
and His favored people. 

But, sr, there are some ot'er difficulties that 
present themselves to the success of the assembled 
factions and the election of the nominee of the 
Harrisburg Conventicn. Is it suppesed that Mr. 
Clay will quietly submit to the indignity offered 
him and the neglect with which he hax been treated? 
No, sir: disappcinted ambition is not so easily 
calmed, He has been a distinguished leader of a 
great party for many years. He has worn a life 
nearly out in its cause; and a'though I think 
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| he knew too much of the character of 
|| the Arzerican Democracy to believe, for a 
| moment, that he ever could be President 


if 


of these United States, still it was his pride to 
live at the head of his party, and it was hi: hope, 
|| it would be his glory, to die at the head of his party. 
|| Of this hope, the only reward for his long and toil- 
| Some services, his party have deprived him. Now 

that he is worn down, he is turned upon the com- 

mons to shift for himself, as the Romans used to 
|| turn their worn out slaves upon an island in the 
| Tiber. Think you, sir, he will bear this treatment 
| w.th impunity? No, sir: pradence may at first in- 
] duce him to bear the neglect and ingratitude with 
'| apparent forbearance. He may smother his wrath 
_ fora time, but, sir, he will rave like the disap- 
|| pointed political lunatic; he will growl like the 
'| hungry byena; he will beilow like the hunted baf- 
|| falo; he will roar like the lanced Jion; he will do 
|| more; he wii! disband his troops; his sentinels seat- 
|| tered over tne Unicn, who have watched with fide- 

lity on the towers, ready to do any thing at his bid- 
| ding, will throw down their arms, and take their 
banners from the “outer wall,” and will deny 
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obedience to their new commander. Murmurs, 
reditions and tamults will be heard throughout the 
camp emong his woops. We have already heard 
some whimpering, end seen some evidence of dis- 
sfiection here. LT held in my hand a paper which 
contains a Whig dialogue, that speaks the voice of 


thousands. Itisshort, and I will read it: 
“(ivod morning sir.” 
“(hood weorning to you, sir 


“Have you heard from the Hartisburg Convention?” 
“No.” 


‘“ienera!l Harrison is nominated.” 
* You don’t say eo!" 

“Yes Tdot” a 

“<1 5 7’ 


Another: 


‘tlood morning, sic.” 
“Ciood morning, eir.”’ 


“Well, the Harrisburg Convention have shot their granny.” 
“No, they hav’nt—I wash they had.” 


Yes, sir, di appomtment, confusion, and dis- 
may, brood in the hearts, dweil upon the tongues, 
and perch wpon the counmtenaness of the Clay 
ranks, atempt to conceal itas they may. 

But to the New Jersey election. But before I go 
ivo that ivestigation, permit me to say a word in 
relaion to party and party feelings, and their 
effects, No Government, since the civil crga- 
nizavion of socety, or the establishment of political 
justitutions, has ever been without parties. There 
n:ver has been a Government without parties; and 
ihe great principles constiiuting the basis of party, 
aie the free exeic se of ali natural privileges and 
powers, oa the partof the individual community, 
not weompatitle with the general good, and a 
general participation in making, adjudicating, and 
executing the laws, either personally or represen- 
tatively, on the one hand, and a usurpation of 
p wer, in the hands of the few to the exclusion of the 
many, on the cther hand. There may be factions 
or sub tivision of parties; but when the great prin- 
ciples come to be acted upon, the rank and file of 
every factor and sabdivision, with their leaders at 
their head, banner in hand, will be seen to rush to 
tie standard of their fi.st’ principles, regerdless of 
t eir peculiar notions about minor matters, as you 
will see the factons of all names and hues rally to 
the standard of Federalism in the coming contest; 
and although each faction may pretend to march 
afier its Cwn banner and wear its own uniform, yet 
each individual of each factivn will be known by 
one badge, which he will wear in his heart, if not 
on bis hat—I mean the black cockade. 

Sir, I say every Government has two parties, 
and every honest man in the communi y belongs 
to one er the other. Show me a man that belongs 
to no pary, and Iwill show you aman w:thout 
principle. Show me aman who has no party 
ivelings and predilections, and I will show you a 
tol ora knave—a man who needs a ke-per, or 
one who will s'eal your horse. The proper place 
for such a man's the poor-honse or the peniten- 
uary. Avord such a map; if you meet him, he 
will either beg your parse, or rob you of it. 
Paty isthe sat of the nation. It estabtishes a 
watch'ulness anf wholesome guardianship over the 
mm titutians of curcountry; it checks and restsains 
ihe reckl ss amb:tion of those in cflice, and ne- 
ver fails ty expose the nonfeasance ,mis‘easance, Cr 
malfeasance of those in power. Butit is possible 
tur party feelings and party practices to ran too 
high, and thereby produce the very evils which they 
are so well calculated to suppress. When party 
fee'irgs run so high as to submerge political mo- 
ral.ty, the worst of evils are to be apprehended. 
Pariy fee'ings and party ambition may become so 
reckicS*s, 8s to overflow the best prospects of our 
county, prostate the free institutions waich con- 
s iiute the basis of civil and religious liberty, and 
subvert the Government ite'f in their desolaring 
yrweep; and, I must confes:, that 1 have some 
ferrul apprehensions that we new border on 
such a sate of thngs. Let us examine the 
New Jetey cl clions whch involve the pre- 
sent contest. ‘The exam nation of the question 
will show whether my fears are well founded, or 
whe:her they spring trom a timid heart or a dis- 
teinpered head. 

On the first Monday of last month, which was 
its second day, we, the supposed members of the 
‘T'wen'y-Sixth Congress, assembled in this hall,and 
at ihe usual hour (12 o'clock) the Clerk of the 
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House.of Representatives for the previous Cen- 
gress, in conformity with his official duty as esta- 
blished by custom existing from ihe foundation of 
our Government, and unter the solemnity of the 
oath he had taken at the threshold «f his duties, 
commenced making out and calling the roll of 
members who, he had been informed and believed, 
were elected to the Twenty-Sixth Congress. As has 
been the custom, he commenced, geographically, 
the call of members from the State of Maine, and 
proceeded through New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, and to the name ot Joserpa F. Ranpourn, a 
Representative from the State of New Jersey. 
Here the Clerk was arrested with the cry of ‘Pass 
over New Jersey!” He stated that the election of 
five of the New Jersey members having certificates 
of election, and claiming seats thereby, were con- 
tested, and there were conflicting evidences in his 
possession, and submitted to the House whether he 
should pass the State of New Jersey until the mem- 
bers from the other States sould be called. Here 
the game was blocked. Here the proceedirgs to 
organization were arrested; here the controversy 
commenced, all on that simple and respeciful 
statement and submissiwa of the Clerk. Those 
opposed to the Demceiauc party ani the Ad- 
ministration insisted that the names of the 
certificate members from New Jersey should now 
be called. The friends of tae Administration were 
in favor of the Clerk’s suggestion, to the end that 
the conflicting claims might be examined, and jus- 
tice be done. Tse result has been many days of 
moderate, warm, angry, violent, and tempestuous 
debate, at an immense expense to the American 
people, when there was really no questicn involved 
excspt as tothe propriety of postponing the call of 
New Jersey until the other States should be called, 
tu the end that justice might be done. [ might 
here ask what can be the motive which has super- 
induced this unexamp'ed array of hostility to so 
respectful ani rational a proposition made by the 
Clerk. I have before hinted at area on; others 
will be developed as the history of this contest is 
unfolded. Buta word in defence of the course of 
the Clerk in this controversy, and the reasons 
which governed him. I have said that it was a part 
of the official duty of the Clerk to make out a roll, 
and call the namesof the members of the Twenty- 
sixth Congres:. This he was to perform under the 
solemnity of an oath, for the faithful performance 
of which he is answerable at the bar or bis coun- 
try, andat the throne of eternal jus'ice and Divine 
accountability. What was his duty under this 
solemn responsibility? Was it any part of his 
duty to enrol and cail the names of men whe 
were not members of the Twenty-sixth Congress! 
He stale] at the out-et, and he continues to state, 
thatthere are confliciing evidences in bis pessession 
as to the members from New Jersey, and that he 
does noi feel warranted in taking the re-ponsibility 
on himself of calling and enrolling the names of 
men—wh ch call may eutitle them to sea's in this 
hali—whom he has good reason to believe have 
not been ret-raed by the people. Sir, his course 
has been in conformity with the daties of his sa- 
tion, his obligation to his conscience, his God, aud 
his country; and any cther course would have 
been a violation of his oath, and his religious, mo- 
ral and political duty. His course has been just, 
manly and dignified, and will meet the approbation 
and support of every man in the community un- 
tainted and uncorrupted by party poison, But 
what has been his reward here? Day afier 
day contumely, abuse and derision have been 
poured upon him in an unceasing torrent. No 
names have been too degrading to use upon him; 
no motives tov corrupt to attribute to him. He 
has been charged with being the catspaw of a party, 
and driven to the stand he has taken as the reward 
he is to receive in the renewal of h’s s’ation. Sir, 
I have never conversed with the Clerk upon the 
subject, but I take the responsibility upon myself 
to deny, in unqua'ified terms, that he has ever been 
flattered, driven, bribed, or hired to the course he 
has taken. I throw back the charge upon these 
who make it. Ican maintain whatI say. Now, 


sir, I present the copy of the certificate of the Se- 
cretary of State for the State of New Jersey. 


NS scnienges 








Jan. 1840, 
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Here tis. Task that it may be read from the 
Clerk’s table, together with all documents on his 
table going to show that Messrs. DickErsoy, 
Vroom, Kittr, Ryatt, Cooper, and Ranvotpn, 
were the six candidates who received the greatest 
number of votes for the ‘Twenty-sixth Congress of 
the Uni'ed States in the State of New Jersey, and 
are, and of right ought to be, the members re. 
turned—a!l of which I intend to incorporate with, 
and make a part of, my speech. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

StTaTE oF New JERSEY, 88. 

I, James D. Westcott, Secretary of State of the State of New 
Je1sey, do hereby certify, that upon a careful examination of 
all the returns made by the several clerks of the respecti 
counties in said Siate, and filed in my office, and also of re- 
turns of votes given in the townships of South Amboy, in the 
county of Middlesex, and of Millville, in the county of Cumber- 
land, verified by the affidavits of the several township officers 
of election in said townships respectively, which township re- 
turns Were not included in the returns of the clerks ofsaid coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Cumberland, and which were directed to 
be filed by the Governor, and now remain on file in my office,of 
the election for members to represent this State in the House of 
Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the United 
States, held on the ninth and tenth days of October, anno Domi- 
ni one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, it appears that 
Philemon Dickerson received 28,453 votes, Manning Force 
28,314 votes, Peter D. Vroom 28,492 votes, Daniel B. Ryalj 
28.441 votes, William R. Cooper 28,455 votes, Joseph Kille 
28,426 votes, John B. Aycirigg 28,29 votes, John P. B. Max- 
wel! 28,383 votes, William Halsted 23,537 votes, Joseph F. Ran- 
dolph 28,427 votes, Charles C. Stratton 28,396 votes, and Thomas 
Jones Yorke 28,321 votes, and by which it appears that, at said 
election, Philemon Dickerson, Peter D. Vroom, Daniel B Ry. 
all, William R. Cooper, Joseph Kille, and Joseph F. Randolph 
received a majority of the whole number of the votes given in 
the State of New Jersey for Representatives of said State in the 


House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the 
United States. 


In testimony whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and affix. 
ed my seal of office at the city of Trenton, in said Btate, 
{u. 8.) this twenty-fifth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, (1839,) and 
of the Indgpendence of the United States the sixty-fourth. 
JAMES D. WESTCOTT. 
This, sir, (said Mr. D.) is the certificate of the 
Secretary of State, an office as old as the State it- 
self. Created by its Constitution, its responsibility 
is of the h'ghest character; its duties of the most 
sacred nalure, and its importance not inferior to 
that of the Governor. This officer is elected by 
the Legislature, as the Governor is, and responsi- 
ble both to the Legislature and to the peop!e. His 
duty involves the care of the archives of the State 
—the care of the files andthe records. Here is aa 
official document given from under his hand, with 
his s-al of office affixed, and under the resonsibili- 
ty and solemnity of an oath which he took at the 
entrance upen his official duties. Here, sir, you 
have prima facie evidence of the fact that the cerlifi- 
cate members are not entitled to seats in this hall. 
Before I proceed, give me your attention for a 
few moments while I give a short history of the 
manner in which Congressional elections (for I have 
nothing to do with any other in th’s case) are con- 
ducted in New Jersey, for the benefit of those who 
may read me. By the laws of New Jersey, the 
elc'ion for members of Congress and the State 
Legislature is held at the same time, except when 
electors of President and Vice President are 
chosen. The time is the second Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, and the day fo!lowing. One poll is held in 
each township. ‘The election is by ballot; and the 
votes for a'l the candidates are put in the ballot 
box in the several townships. The assessor and 
the collector of the township, with a judge of 
election chosen for the purpose at the annual 
township meeting, preside over and act as judges 
and inspectors of the election, and the towns ip 
clerk officiates as the c'erk of the election. The 
time of opeaing and closing the poles is the same 
in all the townships, and is established by law. 
The candidates for Congress are nominated in the 
several counties on the first Monday of September. 
The county clerks transmit the names of the per- 
sons nominated to the Governor of the State. The 
Governor prepares and transmits a true list of all 
the persons nominated, to the clerk of each county 
in the State. Jt is the duty of the county clerk of 
each county to transmit a copy to each township 
clerk in each county. It is the duty of each town- 
ship clerk to put up copies for the information of 
all, and the election is made from the persons thus 
nominated. 


This is the his'ory, now for the law. The law 
provides that after the polls are closed it shall be 
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the duty of the jadge and in-pzctors, and the clerk 
of the election, to proceed immediately 


“To take an account of, and cast up, the votes given for each 
candidate, make a list of the same, which list they shall sign, 
certify, seal up, direct, and transinit to the clerk of the county, 
who shallattend at at the court house of the county on the Sa- 
turday nextafter the day of the election, for the purpose of 
receiving the same, which list shall be delivered to him before 
fiveo’clock in the afternoon of said day, which said clerk shall 

roceed in a public manner to make one general list ef all the 
candidates voted for as aforesaid, together with the number of 
yotes received for each of them, and shall transmit the same at 
the expense of the State, to the Governor, or person adminis- 
tering the Government, within seven days thereafter, having 
first caused a duplicate thereof to be filed in his office, together 
with the lists from the said township.” 

The law further provides and makes it the duty 
of the Governor, that, 

“If the certified lists of votes given for Representatives in 
Congress shall not be received from the clerks of any of the 
counties of the State, by him, within seven days after the time 
prescribed by law for casting upthe same, &c. by the clerks, 
as aforesaid, forthwith to send express to the clerk of the 
county or counties, fromwhich such certified lists have not been 
received, and to procure the same at the expense of the 
Bate.” 

And it is further made the duty of the Governor, 


“Within five days after receiving the said lists, to lay the 
same before a Privy Council, to be by him sumimoned for that 
purpose; and after casting up the whole number of votes from 
the several counties for each candidate, the sant Governor and 
Privy Council shall determine the six persons who have the 
greatest number of votes from the whole state, for Representa- 
tivesin Congress of the United Siates fiom this State, and 
forthwith commission them,” &c. 

This, sir, is “the law and the prophets,” and substan- 
tially all the law that bearson the case. And now 
for the fac's: By the lawsof New Jerssy, her 
members of Congress are elected the year preced- 
ing the Congress in which they take their seats. 
The second Tuesday, and the day following, of Oc- 
tober, 1838, were the days on which the election was 
held for the members of this Congress. Two 
sets of candidates were néminated, as pro- 
vided by law. Messrs. Dickerson, Vroom, 
Ryatt, Cooper, Kite, and Force, were the De- 
mocratic candidates; Messrs. Aycrica, Max we tt, 
Hatstep, Yorke, Stratrox, and Ranpoipn, were 
the Federal candidates, six Representatives being 
the number to which New Jersey is entitled. The 
polls were open at the legal kour in the different 
townships. The elections were conducted ia a fair 
and proper manner; legal votes were received, and 
spurious ones were rejected. The po.ls were closed 
at the proper hour. The voice of the sovereign 
freemen of New Jersey was expressed, and that 
expression deposited in the ballot boxes. All 
that remained to be done was the public promul- 
gation of that voice through the mediums provided 
bylaw. ‘Those provisions were carried into prac- 
tice, in conformity with the spirit and meaning cf 
the law, and according to its letier, except in the 
cases which I shali name hereafter. The township 
election officers made their returns to their re: ec- 
tive county clerks. The several county clerks 
made their returnsto the Gavernor; and the returns 
made and now on file of office, in the office of the 
Secretary of State, and in his possession, show that 
the Democratic candidates had as follows: 


Philemon Dickerson has - 28,453 votes. 


Peter D. Vroom - - 28,492 * 
Daniel B. Ryall = - - 23441 & 
William R. Cooper - - 28,456 


Joseph Kille - - 28497 « 


Manning Force . - 28,314 
The Federal candidates had as follows: 

John B. Aycrigg - - 28,294 voles. 
Jno, P. B. Maxwell - - 28,383 “* 
Wa. Halsted - - 28,366 
Clarles C. Stratton - - 28,396 “ 
Thomas Jones Yorke - 28,321 $$ 
Joseph F. Randolph - - 28,427 “ 


Consequently, by the practical operation of the 
simple rule of subtraction, it is reduced to a ma- 
thematical certain'y that 

Mr. Dickerson’s majority over Mr. Aycrigg is 
159 votes. 

Mr. Vroom’s majority over Mr. Maxwell is 109 
votes, 

Mr. Ryall’s majority over Mr. Halsted is 105 
votes. 

Mr. Cooper's majority over Mr. Siratton is 60 
votes. 

Mr. Ryall's majority over Mr. Yorke is 106 
votes, 
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Mr. Randolph's majority over Mr. Force is 113 
Vo'es. 

Mr. Randolph, one of the Federal! candidates, 
ran over his party strength, and Mr Force ran te- 
hind his party strength. Consequently, the tables 
which I exhibit show Mr. Randolph to have a 
small majority over Mr. Force. The statement 
which | have now exhibited, is true as holy writ; 
and I will prove it as c'ear as the unclouded 
sun at noonday, to every man in this Union, whois 
not as blind with party poison as a copper-head in 
deg-days. As a part of that proof, I have exhibi'e1 
the certificate of the Secretary of State, with hs 
official signature, and his seal of office annexed; 
and [have shown the importance of that office, 
and the respons bili'y of that officer. I now pro- 
ceed to exhibit further evidence, to show the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions to wh ch I have arrived, 
and to establish the truth of the asseriions I have 
ma3de; evidence which is indisputab’e, and that 
which no man will deny, who regards h‘s re uta- 
tion for consistency, truth, and sincerity. I pro- 
ceed to show, as we'l the fact that Messrs. Aycrieg, 
Maxwell, Hals'ed, Yorke, and Stratton, are not 
elected to this Cocgress, or that Messrs. D ckerson, 
Vroom, Ryall, Cooper, and Kill+, ere, and the 
evidence which shows the latter to be elec'ed, 
shows the former not to Le. I now exhibit the re- 
turn of t'e clerk of the county of Midilesex, as 
made at first, in wh'ch the township of South Am- 
boy is omitted: 

The following is an accurate copy procured frem the pro- 
per authority: 


| 
| 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand this thir- 
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teenth day of October, A. D. 1838, N. BOORAEM, 


Clerk of the county of Middlesex. 

Here, sir, is the return of the county clerk of 
Middlesex, upon which the Governor and his Coun- 
cil acted, and by which it is seen that the entire 
vote of South Amboy is left out, and the Governor 
and Council knew the fact, because the return 
shows iton its face. I now exhibit the return of the 
election officers of the township of South Amboy. 
Here it is: 

We, the judges and inspectors of the election of the township 
of South Amboy, in the county of Middlesex, clo hereby certify 
that, having proceeded to receive the votes of the voters of the 
said township, the following is a true list of all the candidates 


voted for, of the offices proposed for them, and of the number of 
votes for each: 


For members of the T'wenty-sixth Congress of the United 


Slates, 
Philemon Dickerson had . ‘ 296 votes 
Manning Force : : . o, ae. 
Peter D. Vroom : . ‘ . ae: = 
Daniel B. Ryall ‘ ‘ : - 206 * 
William R. Cooper . 2% “ 
Joseph Kille . . . . « es. * 
John B. Aycrigg . . . . ;  S"* 
John P. B. Maxwell - ‘ ‘ : - 4 * 
William Halsted : . : : i 
Joseph F. Randolph - . ‘ . . ge Ce 


Charles C. Stratton - - . . « pth.“ 
Thomas J. Yorke’ - . . . sacentil 
The whole numbey of votes taken, three hundred and forty, 
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In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hinds a 


affixed our seals, the tenth day of October, A.D. S38 


NATHANIEL HILLY ER, (1. ©} 
JAMES M. WARN, [L. 8} 
STEPHEN BEULEAD, [). 5} 
Judges of Elecuon and Inepectors 
State or New Jersey, 
MippLesex COUNTY, &3 
I, Nicho'as Booraem, Cierk of the county of Middlesex af ore. 


said, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a trae copy from 
an Original paper, on file in my office, and that the sat | origtoal 
paper has the following endorsement, to wits “Soeath Amboy 
return ef votes, October, [S38 not pursuint to law, receive a 
October 12, 1838 N. BOORAEBM, Clerk. 


In witness whereof, Thave hereunte set my band arel Softixed 


. 
(tu. 8) the seal of sail county, at New Brunswick, this filteeaih 


day of April, A. D. ISte, 
: N. BOORAEY, Clerk. 

It will be seen by the above table that ue vote 
of South Amboy materiaily changes the result of 
the county return as acted on by the Governor and 
Council. It reduces the arerase majority of the 
Federal candidates, which is 425, to th: average 
majority of 173 vctes. 

The next link in my chain cf evidence, {s the 
aggregate returos of the clerk of Cumbe lard, with 
the exception of the votes of the townsh p of Miil- 
ville. | say the aggregate return, for 1 have no 
other. The clerk of the coun y fatied in his cu y to 
make the general return inthe usoal way; that is 
to speecify the vote of each township in the ec waoty 
return, evidentiy to practise a fraud, if neecssary 
to secure success to the Fi deral ticket. 

The agersgate vote, with the exception of the 
to nship of Millviile, is = - - 2104 votes. 
Of which Messrs. Aycrigg, Maxwell, 

Halsted, York, and Stratton received 1090 “ 
And Messrs. Dickerson, Vroem, Ryail, 

Cooper, and Kille, received - 1019 “ 

It will be seen by this mutilated return that the 
Federal candidates have an average majority of 
sixty-six in the county of Cumberland, and this is 
the return upon which the Governor and Counc. 
acted. But whatisthe tacit? Here I exhib t anc- 
ther link of evidence, which will show. Here is the 
certificate of the election officers of the township of 
Mitlvil'e, in the county of Cumberland. [tis as 
follows: 

We, the judge and inspectors of election in the township of 
Millville, in the county ef Cumberland, do herehy certity, tha 
having proceeded to receive the votea of the voters of thie sant 
township, the following is a list of all the candidates voved for, 
of the offices propose:| for them, and the number of votes for 
each: 

For Congress. 
Joseph Kille, Salem . 


» OW votes 


William R Cooper, Gloucester — - : - 2H 
Daniel B Ryall, Monmouth : ° - a6 « 
Peter D. Vroom, Somerset - ° - ae 
Manning Force, Moris - : : - mM & 
Philemon Dickerson, Passaic aK 
Thomas Jones Yorke, Salem . - ho 
Charles ©, Stratton, Gloucester — - . TD 

Joseph F. Randolph, Monmouth - : - a 
William Halsted, Mercer - . . i & 


Joho P.B. Maxwell, Warren . . - io « 
John B. Aycrigg, Bergen . . im 
*Whole number of vo'es, 306. 

In witness whereof, we have hereuntoset our hande and secl« 
this tenth day of October, A. D. one thousand eight hundred 


und thirty-eight. 

PRESTON STRATTON, Judge. [1.3] 

WM. CHARLESWORTH, Insp. (1. # } 

ISAAC BUZBY, Inep. {u. s.] 
Lewis Meprorp, Jr. Clerk. 

*The worda, “whole number of votes three hundred and six,"’ 
were interlined before signing. 

We, the subscribers, residents and freeholders in the town- 
ship of Millville, do hereby certify that William Charleeworth 
was duly and legally elected one of the Inspectors of an election 
for members ot Congress, members of Council, Assembly, 
Sheriff, and Coroners, held in the township of Millville, in the 
county of Cumberland, on the ninth and tenth day of Or‘ober, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, in the room and place of 
Nathanie! Foster, who, being a candidate, could not serve. 

WM. STRATTON, [1.. s.] 
JAMES M. BROOKFIELD, {1. 8.) 
JOHN OTTERSON, iv. s.} 
State Or New Jensey, 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 88. 

I, Josiah Fithian, Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas in 
and for said county, do certify that the foregoing are true copies 
of the original certificates received by me at my house, by the 
hands of William Stratton, on Saturday, the 13th day of Oceto- 
ber, A. D. 1838, between the hours of ten and eleven o'clock in 
the afternoon of said day. ; 

In testimony whereof, I bave hereunto subscribed my name, 
and affixed my seal of office, this eighteenth day of Uctoher, 

anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and thirty: 

(L. 8-) eight, JOSIAH FITHIAN, Cik. 
It is seen by this retarn that Messrs. Dickerson, 
Vroom, Cooper, Kille, and Ryall have two bun. 
dred and six votes; and Messrs. Aycrigs, Max- 
well, Halsted, Yorke, and Stratton have one hun- 
dred votes. Dickerson and his associates havinz 
one hundred and six of a majority when the vote 
of Millville is added to the general return of Cums 
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‘The matier stands thus: By the whole mtures of elec ive iranchse 


the State, except the townships of S wh Amt oy, 
in the county of Middlesex, and Millviile, in the 


county of Cumberland, is, (average vote) for 
Messrs. Aycrigg, Maxwell, Halsted, York, and 
Stratton - - - - - 28,150 
For Messrs. Dickerson, Vroom, Cooper, 

Kille, and Ryall - - - 27,951 
Which gives Messrs. Aycrigg and Co. a 

major:'y of - - - - 199 


Bat when we read the votes of the township of 
Millville and South Amboy, the tables are turned. 
There they are—look at them. 


The following table exhibits the result of the election, 
had the votes of the townships of Millville and South 
Anboy been counted. 

Gen list. Millville yotes, 8. Amboy, do. Total. 


Dickerson, 27951 206 296 28453 
Force, 27613 9-205 296 23314 
Vioom, 27990 296 296 28492 
Ryall, 27939 206 296 28441 
Cooper, 27954 206 296 28456 
Kille, 27925 206 296 22427 
Ayerigg, 23150 160 44 28294 
Maxwell, 28239 100 44 28294 
Halsted, 28192 100 44 28383 
Rando!ph, 23283 100 44 28497 
Stratton, 28252 100 44 23396 
Yorke, 23177 100 44 28321 
By this table it is seen that Mr. Dickerson’s 
whole vote is ~ - - 23,453 
Mr. Ayctigg’s = - . 23,294 
My. Dicketson’s majority 159 
Mr. Vroom’s whole vote - - 28,492 
Mr. Maxwell's “ s . - 28,383 


Mr. Vioom’s majority 109 
Mr. Ryall’s whole vote - - 28,441 
Mr. Halsted’s “* - 28,336 
Mr. Ryall’s majority 105 
Mr. Cooper’s whole vote - 28,456 
Mr. Stratton’s * O's - 23,396 
Mr. Cooper's majority fi69 
Mr. Kilts who'e yore - 23,497 
Mr. Yirke’s “ . - 28 321 
Mr. Kiile’s majority 106 


This expose brings us to the indisputable and 
jncontrove tible fact that I asserted when [ com- 
menced this investigation, as set forth in the table 
which I before exhibited, viz: 

That Mr. Dickerson’s majority over Mr. Ay- 
erm=-8 150 votes. 

Mr. Vroom’s majority over Mr. Maxwell is 109 
votes. 

Mr. Ryall’s majority over Mr. Ha'sted is 105 
votes, 

Mr. Cooper's majority over Mr. Stratton is 69 
votes. 

Mr. Kille’s majority over Mr. Yorke is 106 
voies.* 

I have shorn that an election was held in the 
State of New Jersey for the election of Represen- 
tantives to the Twenty-sixth Congress; that it was 
held at the proper time is not denied; that it was 
held ia the proper manner, as prescribed by the 
Constitution and the laws of New Jersey, is not de- 
nied; that the officers of election for the several 
townships were legally and properly qualified to 
ctliciate us such is not denied; that the polis were 
opened and closed at the legal hour is not denied; 
that the election, so far as the reception and rec rd 
of votes by the ciection officers of the several t »wn- 
ships, was fairly conducted, is not denied; that vo- 
ters who voted wire qual:fied and entitled to the 


*No notice istaken in this estimate of the votes 
of Mr Force, the Democraiic candidate, or Mr. 
Randolph, the Federa! candidate. Itis given up 
that Mr. R. was elected by a small majority over 
Force. 
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i HOLL Gehiea, (except lor the 
mere purposes oO! quibbie,) and that the returns by 
the 'ownship cicrks to the county cerks, and from 
the coun'y clerks to the Governor, has b-en made 
in conformity with the meaning and spirit of the 
Constiiution and laws of New Jersey. And by 
these :etures | have shown that Messrs. Dicker- 
son, Vroom, Ceoper, Kille and Rya! have a ma- 
jirity of ail the vores given attheelection. And 
why are they not now occupying their seats, and 
taking a part in the discharge of their duty as Re- 
presentatives from the Stale of New Jersey? Sir, I 
will go cn to expese the reasons, and I underiake 
tu say thal the development will unfuld more fraud, 
fou! iniquity, and barefeced villany than has been 
practised, or atlempted to be practised, in any place 
or al any time since the formation of this Govera 
ment, to prostrate the right of sufirage, and violate 
the purity of the elective franchise; and this in 
open violation of law, which the acturs had taken 
a solemn oath to sustain, and which it was their 
officia!, political, and patriotic duty to have sus 
tained, without regard to that oath? I proceed to 
disclose: It is said that the returos from the town- 
ships of South Amboy and Millville, not hiving 
been made to the clerks of their respective counties 
in due form, within the proper time, ought not to 
have been counted by the Governor and Council; 
acc upon this miserable, diminutive, and squeaking 
quibble, rest the claims ef the usurpers. Whatare 
the fac's, as disclosed by the evidence on your ta- 
ble, and which has been read to this body? 

I read from the Demecratic Review, a faithful 
work, which ought to be in the hands of every De- 





moceratin ths Union: 

The South Amboy return was made up in due form, except 
that it was notsigned by the clerk of the election, and that no 
certificate of the elecUonof James M. Warne, : e of the i 
spect La ving been duly elected to th iFee on the morr 
log of the firs lection, W pt with the return i} 
reiurn wes delivered to the clei k of the county on the twelfth of 
October, by *, Wood, the clerk of election: h ates, uncer 
oath, that be delivered 1 that day to Mr. Booraem, i 


“asked the said Nicholas Bouraem if it was correct, so that if it 
was notit might be made eerrect, to which the said Nicholas 
Booraem replied, as this deponent believes, that 7f was ail 


right, and proceeded to take down the votes for members of 


Congress from oil the said certificate along with the returns of 
other townships, before deponent left the office.” And the fact 
is that he did, in the first official list prepared by him, include 
the South Amboy reiurn, for Mr. Steele has deposed that Boo- 
raem showed him the official list, with all the townships in it, 
on the fifieenth, in the cierk’s office. 

The first return from Millville was informalin two or three 
particulars; but the only objection to the second was, that it 
was received siz hours after the appointed tine, though four 
days before the county clerk actually made-up bis return for 
the county. For the secoud return for Millville was delivered 
to the clerk at 11 p. m. on Saturdoy, the thirteenth of October, 
an] his return to the Governor is dated the seventeenth. 

The grounds, therefore, upon which these returns were re- 
jected are: 

1. For want of the signature of the clerk of election; and 

2. For wantofa certificate of the election of an inspector in 
South Amboy, and 

3. Because received six hours after time in the Millville case. 

The c are good croeunds for refusing to count 
the votes of Millville and South Amboy! But 
you dive to the depths of research and you can 
find no other reason to justify the reason why they 
consitute good ground tor refusing to count them 


tao that they return a Democratic majority; and so 


say virtually the Governor and Council 

For upon examination of the official returns from all the 
counties on file in the Secretary of State's office in New Jersey, 
it appears that no ceruficate o the election of the person who 
acted as judge in Dover iownslup, Monmouth county, was re- 


ceived in time, and that no lawiul certificates ef the election of 


either judges or inspectors in Shrewsbury or Dover townships, 
were ever received by the county clerk. In Burlington couniy 
the returns of the townships ef Burlington, Washington, Ches- 


terfield, New Hanover, and Little Egg Harbor, were neither of 


them signed by the clerks of election; the return from Mans- 
tield township. was without the signature of the clerk and one 
of the inspectors; and that from Chesier township wae received 
open and unsealed; and in Somerset county no certificate was 
ever filed with the clerk of the eleciion of William Parker, who 
appears, by the returns, to have acted as one of the inspectors 
in Franklin township. 

Yetthe returnsirom all these townships, though accompa- 
nied with the evidence of these informalities, were received 
and counted, 


Shrewsbury gavea Federal majority of - - ‘ 63 
Dover . “ “ “ ce * 246 
Burlington “ = Mm . . . 17 
Washington “ + se . : - » (436 
Liule Egg Harbor se “ : a 63 
Mansfield ” a ‘ : - s 9 
Chesterfield =“ ” eo. . . : 52 
New Hanover “ a “ 6 : ° . 34 
Chester - “s Mo . ; ° 18 
Franklin - ” os - b - 207 

Makinga totalof = - . - - 819 


Thus, while the township returns of South Amboy, giving a 
Democratic majority of two hundred and fifiy-two, were re- 
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jecied tor waatof che signature of the clerk, and the certificate 
the election of an inspector, awd the returns of tea Federal ow, 
ships, giving a Federal majority of eight hundred and forty-nin, 
votes, though ail wanting one or both the requisites adjude, 
vital in the Amboy case, or some other equally important, were 
received and counted. 

Here, sir, you have fraud in its naked defonn ty, 
unsophisticated and unburnished; political coy. 
ruption and rubbery perpetrated in open day, 
while the sun is at meridian, and in the wakeiy! 
face and staring countenance of all living. Yes, 
sir, oper-handed, unblushing, and unconcealed 
treason, of the most alarming and dangerous cha- 
racter, and which would justly hang its perpeira. 
tors by the neck until they were dead, dead, dead, 
in any other ttme than when the political atmos. 
phere is distempered and poisoned with party am- 
bition, an indomitable love of power, and mora! 
depraviy. My language is strong, and, pethaps, 
offensive; but the crime | am exposing 1s stronger, 
and more offensive. It is no less than a bold, de- 
praved, and open attempt to prostrate the elective 
franchise, and thereby subveit the Constitution 
and overthrow the Government. Can any lan- 
guage be too strong to denounce such a desperate, 
daring, damning attempt?) “But the returns were noi 
made in time.” Why were they not made in lime? 
The law which i have read specifies no time when 
the Governor and Council shall preceed to count 
up the votes, ete. other than that they shall pro- 
ceed, ete. within five days after receiving the lists, 
etc. ‘The Lexzislature of New Jetsey, with reason, 
contempiated the possid:lity that the clerks might 
not send up the returns within the times specified 
by law. They therefore wisely defined no time 
when the Governor and Council should proceed to 
cast up the votes, ete. oiher than the time, viz: 
“within five days” after the time when all the lists 
shou'd be returned. But the Legislature further 
contem; lated the po sibility that not only the li-t 
wight not be retnraed within the time defined by 
the law, but also that the clerks might fai! to make 
the returns at all. The law, therefore, provides 
that it the clerks shall fail to make r turns within 
the times specified, it shall be the daty of the Ge- 
vernor to send forthwith, at the expense of the 
State, for the returns so neglected to be made; and 
yet, it is urged as a reason that the vetes of South 
Amboy and Miliville should not have been 
counted, because the returns were not made in 
time, when the very reason that they were not 
made in time, has its foundation in the failure 
of the Governor to do what the law commanded 
him to do, and what his office and oath bound him 
to do, and in refusing to do which he violated both. 

Sir, there isno means leftfor the Governor or his 
partisans to get him out of the difficulty and dis- 
grace in which his conduct has involved him, 
except ignorance of his duty or the law, which he 
was bound to know. Ignorance cr fraud is the 
horn of the dilemma on which he dang'es, make 
the best you can of 11: both inexcusable and un- 
pardonable in a political, legal and civil sense. 
And this he virtua!ly a¢mi's himself, in the follow- 
ieg communication, which I now ask leave to read, 
aud to which I shall have o¢cssion to refer here- 
after. In the Governor’s opinion to his Privy 
Council, he says: 

“What does the law direct the Governor to lay before the 
Privy Couneil? The said lists, referring manifestly to the lists 
transmitted by the county clerks, which has been mentioned 
immegiately before. What are the Governor and Privy €oun- 
cil to do with the ‘ists thus laid before them? They are to cast 
up the votes. When this is done, what are they to determine? 
Who are entitled, under allthe circumstances, to the seats in 
Congress? No, but they are to determine ‘the six persons 
who have the greatest number of votes.’ No language can be 
plainer. Was it everimended by our laws to make the Go- 
vernor and his Privy Council the arbiters of an election? 
There is no power conferred on us to examine a sing'e witness, 
to send for persons or papers, or to take one step towards & judi- 
cial investigation. If we may go behind the returns. of the 
county clerks to those of the township officers, why should we 
stop there? We may, by the same authority, and wits equal 
reason, undertake to examine the proceedings of those town- 
step eters at the polis. Who has ever dreamed of a Gevernor 
and Privy Council of New Jersey setting themselves up to de- 
cide on avy of these matters? They always have been, and 
from the very words of the act must be, confined to the clerks’ 
returns, and to the | of casting up the votes, 3 

“But it will be asked, with force and propriety, is a Candidate 
to lose his seat in Congress because a county clerk does not 
make a return cf the votes? Certainly not. If, through inad- 
veitence or ty design, any votes have not been returned bythe 
clerks, itisin the power of the House of Representatives, in 
their discretion, to allow those votes and give the seattothe 
person who, with those votes, may be elected. All representa- 


tuve assemblies possess and continually exercise the right of 
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deciding who is entitledtoaseatinthem. We give the certiti- 
cates to the persons who may appear, by casting up the clerks’ 
returns, to have the greatest nuinber of votes; we are, by law, 
obliged so todo; but the House of Representatives may go 
further, and inquire whether any votes have not been returned 
and counted, and if such be the case, may allow them in their 
discretion. Our laws evidently contemplate such a state of 
things, for they require the townshi, officers to make out a 
dupl cate certificate of such election, and to file the same w th 
the town clerk, ‘to be used as occasion may require.’ It would 
be to mea most painful reflection, were I to believe that the re- 
siraints under which we are placed by the law, of not going be- 
vond the certificates of the county clerk, would deprive any 
candidate of his ulumate rights. I declare here my earnest 
wish, that before the proper and constitutional tribunal for de- 
ciding the matter, each candidate may have the full benefit of 
every legai vote he may have received at the election.”’ 

Let it be remembered when the above expose 
was made, and the admissions therein submitted, 
jt was more to allay pnblic indignation, which was 
howling round him like a tempest. In the first 
paragraph of this expose, which is devoted te de- 
fining the duties of the Governor and Privy Coun- 
cil, it will be perceived in relation to e’ections, that 
one of the most important duties that devolves on 
the Governor, viz. that of sending for the polls when 
the clerks fail to sen:! them up within the time spe- 
cified by law, is not hinted at, which he failed to 
dscharge in this case, and which, if he had per- 
formed, would have saved all the trouble of this 
hypocriical and metaphysical definition of duty, 
and Messrs. D.ckerson, Vroom, Ceoper, Kill, and 
Rya'l would now be in their seats, representing the 
“ sovereign State of New Jersey,” in conformity wih 
the voice of her freemen, as expressed through her 
ballot boxes on the *‘ second Tuesday and the day fol- 
lowing of October, 1838.” I say it is the withhold- 
ing of this duty in the above definition; and whether 
it was the fanlt of stupid ignorance or corrupt de- 
sign, perhaps his frien’s can answer. 

But, sir, the returns were before the Governor 
and Privy Council, and were ac ed upon by them ; 
but were set asice, not because they were not made 
n time, merely, but because they were not made 

formal in time!! All this objection for want of 
time and formality in the returns of Miliv.lle and 
South Amboy would have been regarded as a quib- 
ble worthy of a contemptible pettifogger, if, 
wh’n opened, they had displayed the g'orious 
jntelligence of a Whig victory. Yes, sr, 
all such objections would have been scouted 
and sunk into nothingness; but as they unfold- 
ed the astounding and prestrating intelligence 
thata Democratic victory had been gained; that 
Federalism was overthrown, ani routed horse, fo t 
and dragoons, the objections were insurmountable 
in the eyes of the conscientious Governor aud his par- 
tisan Privy Council, and of this we have proofs in 
the reception of the informal returns of the Fede- 
ral townships, to which [I have referret. Sir, I 
am done with the history and the facts of this case, 
only as I may have to refer to them incidentally. 
I have stated no fact in its exposition, in which I 
have not been su-tained by proof indisputable and 
incontrovertible, and there isno reaseén why Mr. 
Dickerson and his associates should not now take 
their seats; no substantial reason exists why they 
should not have taken their seats at the commence- 
ment of the session. The Constitution of the 
United States, the laws of New Jer-ey and the 
policy of this Government, which secure the elec- 
tion to the manor set of men who have the greatest 
number of votes in an election, shall be the mem- 
ber or members returned, shall be entitled to be 
sworn, and take hs or their seat or seats. Mr. 
Dickerson and his associates are these men. Sir, 
much complication has ben thrown around, and 
much perplexity interwoven in this question, 
whereas there is but one simple, plain proposition 
involved, and that is the question of return. Who 
has the State of New Jersey returned to the 
Twenty-sixth Congressof the United States? Is 
it Mr. Dickerson and his associa’'es, who have re- 
ceived ‘a mojority of all the votes in the State,” 
and who have now on our Clerk’s table indisputa- 
ble evidence of the fact, and who were the favo- 
rite candidates of the people, or is it Mr. Aycrigg 
and his associates,who have received a minority of 
all the votes in the State, as the proof on our 
Clerk’s table shows conclusive'y, and who are but 
the favorite candidates of a corrupt Governor and 
a Federal neuer Privy Council, whp claim seats 
ere merely by virtue of a Governor's certificate 
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and a broad seal. The.ques'ion I say is a question 


of r-tarn merely, and involves no other principle. 

The Constitution of the United States, art. 1, sec. 2, declares 
that “the House of Representatives shall be composed of nem 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States, and the electors in each State shall have the qualitica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature.’ “No person shal! be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who echall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shail 
be chosen.” It also declares, in section 4, that the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators aid Representa- 
tives, shall be prescribed, in each State, by the Legis!ature 
threof; but Congress may at any time, by law, make or alier 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators,”? 
And, in section 5, that “each House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members.” 
This isthe whole of the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States on the subject. 


[ repeat, that no question but that of the returns 
is involved; none otherclaims our consideration for 
amoment. The fifth section of the fir-t artiele of 
the Constitation here read, provides that each 
House sha!l be the judge ef the election, returns 
ani qualifications of its own members. A quest on 
might present itself in which the returns, qual fi- 
cations, and elections might all be invelved. But 
in this case ro such question is presented. The 
qualifications of the members presenting claims are 
not doubed; they all come up to the standard of 
the Cons ituton. The mote and manner in which 
the election was conducted came up to the standa d 
of the laws of New Jersey; there is no real cb- 
jection on that subject. So there is ro ques- 
tion of “election” involved. It is the returns 
alone upon which this House is called upon to act 
Strip the subject of all the complication in which it 
has been unnecessarily involved, and the question 
simply turms upon the power of the Governon’s 
certificate, with the broad seal annexed, and the pow- 
er of the ballot box. If the verity and power 
of the Governon’s broad seal and certificate convey 
with them more p litica', con-titutional, and legal 
omnipotence than the voice of a majority of the 
freemen in New Jersey, then is Messrs Aycrigg 
and company enti'led to seats in ths Congress. 
But if the voice and suffrage of the people are to 
prevail, then give Messrs. Dickerson and com pany 
their sea's. We have been read many loud and 
long lessons on the importance, value, aud power 
of the broad seal of New J. rsey, and the precedents 
in favor of the veri y and sclemniy atachel to 
the broad seal, and of the vast importance of strict 
and unyielding adhe'ence to precedent in support 
of the regard due to the bread seal. ‘Ibis stuff has 
been hammered into me until | am benumbe'. 
Fundamental lao, fundamenta! principles, common 
law, usages, custems, and precedents have been har- 
rowed up from the rest and ashes of antiquity 
back to the dark and barbarous ages of the Norman 
conquest, and arrayed in support of the vast, om- 
nipotent and divine importance which is made to 
attach to Governor Penn ngton’s certificate and 
the broad seal of New Jersey. Now, sir, all the 
thanks that I have to retern for all the labor of 
mind and tody sp nt in this behalf, is, that I 
have a most soveregn and indignant con- 
tempt for common law, fundamental law, broad 
seal, precedent, and company; only as they go to 
support the plain prisc:ples of common sense—the 
principles of right, justice, and political freedom. 
Sir, [have the candor to acknowledge, that if I 
can maintain the character of possessing common 
sense, and an intention to do jus ice, it is the height 
of my ambition. I willnever tax my brain with 
the investigation of abstruse, abstract, and funda- 
men'al principles, common law, precedent, &c. 
If the effect of such an investigation is to force 
upon me such conc'usions and princ’ples as have 
been advanced in this contest, I] will leave such an 
investigation w.th those who smo her and trample 
under fvot the voice of sixty thousand freemen, by 
ihe omnipotence atiached to a Governo:’s ce:tifi- 
cate and a broad seal. If the effect of such kind 
of learning and metaphy ical research is to so far 
corrupt the heart and distemper every patrio ic 
feeling, as to indoce him who possesses it to prvs- 
trate the Constitution, null. fy the spirit and mean- 
ing of the laws, and overthrow the freedom of the 
elective fianchi-e, I beg to be excused from such 
learning aid such research, 

But we are asked how we can look behind the 
Governor’s certificate and the broad seal? Are 
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we geing to blot cut the State of New Jersey fron 
the Federai Union? Are weg ig to puck o 


one of the stars from the pol teal firmament 
this Government? Are you goug te annih a 
one of the old thirteen States of this Union, wv): 
poured out her blood like water in the Revolut: v? 
wheh you will do, if yeu disregard her breed 
seal, whch is the evidence of her soveremniy? 
Sir, this is ali flummery and fog. ‘The sovereignty 
of New Jersey dees not consist in Governor Peo. 
nington, his bread seal, or his eertifieate: 
either of them, or all put tegether, i 1 
evidence of her sovereignty. ‘Lhe ce tt 
fraud and a falsehood, and the broa:! 
the evidence of the official charact ¢ oi 
perpetrates the one and asers the otter. On 
effort is to maintain the sovereignty of New Jers 
and her elective institutions, and the voce of te: 
freemen, by rreventiyg all trom be ve sa 

the shr.necf Fedi rat cerrup ion and the love 
power. When, from a! solute necessit), Gene 
Jackson declared martial law in the exty of S 
Oileans, and suspended the writ of habeas corprs, 
and thereby saved the cty ‘rom piilage, plundes, 
slaughter, and d struction, the Federal yely was 
raised, loud and {to g, that :t would have been 
better that New Orleans had fatlen ‘nto the hands 
of the enemy, an?! Leu siana sunk, thaa tiat mat- 
tial law shceuld have been deelar do it was a 
stroke of military despotism more dangerous an 
fatal in its character to the free institutions ef tys 
country and this people, than to have sunk Ne v 
Orleans and Louisiana with her! What is the 
attempt we now see by the same party? no !rss 
than to overthrow the suffrage of sixty thousa: d 
freemen, to the end that credence may be given to 
a broad seal, evidencing nothing but the official 
characier of the manufacturer of a false certificat:! 
Bot we are told that the Governor's certificate, 
with his broad seal, is “prima facie evidence” 
those who have « are truly elected, and we 
are bound to admit then as members anti! th: 
converse is proven. What do we care about 
prima facie evidence, when we are in possession of 
the evidence itself. We have had rea! to us, and 
now have in our possession, the best eviderce— 
evidence that proves conclusively that those wh» 
possess the prima facie evidence of their election 
were not elected. Of what value would be a cer- 
tified copy of a record as evidence in a court 0° 
law, if the court were in possession of the origina! 
record itself?) It would be the fir t and h’giest 
evidence; and such is the evidence we possess 
support and prove the fact that Mr. Dickerse 
and his associates are members of this Core 
But in the face of ali this, the prima fare e 
dence is urged upon us, 

The reasoning «f g¢ ntlemen of the Opposition, 
reminds me of a smali book I saw and read when 
l wasa boy; it contsined a system of tegic. | 
never stu’ied Jogic; I am ignorant of it asasci- 
ence; and thought bet little of this boo at the 
time | read it; but the whole couse of reasoning 
of the learned party, comes precively up to the 
standard of the logic of that Intle book; and, i: - 
ceed, there has been no other illustration of 'oziea! 
principles in this di-cussion on the part of the cer- 
tficate, broad seal and Pennington men, than was 
illustrated by the work in questicn; and if the au- 
thor’s logic was not good and sound, it has, at |r a~t, 
the advantage of being popular. 


The author reasoned thus: “Gentlemen wear boots 
Mr. A. B. wears boots, therefore Mr. A. B. is a gen- 
tleman” “Ladies wear corsets. Miss 4 wears cor- 
sels, therefore Miss A.isa lady.” Now, sir, gen- 
tlemen of the learned party here reasoned thus in 
this contest—members of Congress have a Co. 
vernor’s cer ificate, with a broad seal. Mess:s Ay- 
crigg and company have certificates with the bread 
seal, therefore, Messrs Aycrigg and company ar- 
members of Corgress. Now,sir, [deny the sovn’ne:. 
of the log c. The reasonirg is unsound, and the con- 
clusions are false. I know men who wear boots 
who are not gentlemen; and so very common 
it for every description and charac’er of men io 
wear beots, that boots no longer afford even primu 
facie evidence of agent‘eman. I koow giv's ani , 
women who Wear corse's that are not ladies, aad, 
indeed, it ig se common for wemento wear cor, 
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seis, that corsets are no longer prima facie evidence 
of a lady; and, sir, 1 have even known ladies to be 
w,ihout corsets, 

I know men who havea certificate with the broad 
seal who are notin mbers of Congress; and, mdeed, 
so common is ii becoming, that a certificate with 
the broad seal 1s no longer prima facie evidence that 
he who bears it is a member of Congress. 

Put we have been told more than a thousand 
times this ie a broad seal—“ the broad seal of New 
Jersey.’ ‘Tis seal is not the wrack of a ealf’s foot; 
no, Sir, itis the track of an ox’s foot. When it is 
slapped down, it makes a sp'ash like the elephant's 
foot in a wet day. Sir, it must be es bread as the 
foot of Miltou’s devil,when he was cast out of hea- 
ven, which covered tea acres of groand; yes, 
broader, for Goveinor Fennington’s certificate and 
broad seal covered the whole town-hips of South 
Amboy and Millville, and nulitied the entre yote 
of bo h, the surface of which I take to be equal to 
that of the orginal surveyed townships of the 
West, which I believe are each six miles square, 
which would be a surface of seventy-two square 


miles. ‘This is goinz the whole in nulitica- 
tion. But, sir, we are implore d to the support and 


detence of the broad seal because it ha:l its origin in 


ancient times, and bas in its character the solem- 
nity of antiquity. Sir, in my es imation, its power 
and character d:minish by its ant.quity. I believe 
the kind. of seal in our use can be traced no 
faither back than the close of the Norman 
conquest, asd if that is the tme of its be- 
ginning, its eniquty is but a poor recom- 
mendation in ws behalf. It had its invention 


and origin in the days of darkses:, ignorance, and 
barbarity, When human ingenuity was concentrated 
upon the invention of arms, and when the most 
valuable human requistiions cons sted in the skil- 
ful and dexterous use of those arms, and the most 
skilful and successful mcde of carrying on a bar- 
barous warfare; when letters were unknown, and 
science and philosophy were held in contempt. 
This was the origin of the broad seal. 1t was used to 
signify the intent to confirm a con'ract, and convey 
real estate in fee simple, for a lime, or in trust; and 
the seal it elf consisted in making a scraw! on 
parchment, which was not unlike the mark on pa- 
per which a sp:der would make in iis escape from 
the contents of an inkstaed. So much for the an- 


tqury and invention of the broad seal, upon the 
sulcmaity and: ac ei proservanen of wh ch depen‘s 
he pres rvaton of the sovereignty « f new Jer:ey, 


and without which her gover: ment must te over- 
thrown, and she bloited out of the Federal Union! 

Jut, sir, [am unwilling that the broad seal shall 
enjoy the be fit of ihe character fer antiquity 
which the lea. ned party here are disposed to auach 
to it. I think the antquity of the broad seal will 
have to commence wi h the reign of the Prince of 
Orange, who assumed the admini-traticn of Eng- 
Jand on the abdication of the throne by King 
James. S on after James the Second came to the 
the throne he manifested a disposition to patronise 
and suppor’, by his royal influence and revenue, the 
cause of the Roman Catholic, to the prejudice 
and exclu-ion of that of the Protestant religion, 
and to such an extent did he carry his measures 
that the nation became alarmed and commenced 
operations with a view to put a stop to those inno- 
vations upen their civil and religious liberties; and 
such was the general feeling and indignation mani- 
fested that Kiag James, fearing a civil revolution 
and the loss of his head as well as his throne, in 
turn became alarmed, and gave hisGovernment and 
throne ‘ leg bail” for secwrity; and it seems that he 
atiached the same kind of consequence to the broad 
seal gentiemen here do, for he took it with him in 
his flight to Fiance and cast it into the river 
Thames, 'hinkiog thereby to submerge the English 
Government, and with it all her political, civil, 
and religiows institut’ons; so that if it is intended 
that the broad seal shall enjoy the benefit of anti- 
qui'y from the close of the Norman conquest, gen- 
tlemen will have to devise some means to procure 
it from the bottom of the Thames, otherwise they 
will have to commence its antiquity with the abdi- 
But the reasoning of 
King James in relation to the eflect of the loss of 
the broad seal was about as fallacious as the rea- 


soning of gentlemen here in relation to the effect 
upon the sovereignty aid institutions of New Jer- 
sey, by a violation of her broad seal. ‘The English 
Government was not submerged either by throw- 
ing the broad seal into the Thames or the abdica- 
tion of King James. All the civil institutioas in 
the Government continued their operations. The 
judicial functions were continued, civi) magistrates 
and mini-ter.al officers continued to discharge their 
duties. Little or no change was effected, or violence 
perpetrated; some few Roman Catholic institutions 
were prosirated, and Feversham disbanded the 
troops im the immediate neighborhood, without 
either paying them or disarming them; and these 
were about the consequences. The bishopsand peers, 
who were then in town, being the highest rewaiu- 
ing authority in the State, (for the Privy Council, 
composed of the king’s minions, and his cieatures, 
was totally disregarded and held in contempt,) as- 
sembled; they chove the Marquis of Halifax their 
Speaker. They gave directions to the judicial, 
civil and ministerial departments to continue in 
the discharge of their several duties. They reunited 
the army, and issued orders, which were obeyed, 
to the fleet, the army, and all the garrison’, and 
at the same time placed the Prince of O:anges, the 
next of ihe blood royal, on the ihrone, and the Go- 
vernment went on as before. And this is a'l the 
effect that both the loss of the broad seal and the ab- 
dication of the throne bad on the Government of 
England. What disastrous consequences have we 
to fear, then, io the sovereignty of New Jersey, 
when our course is to secure justice to her citizens, 
and stabi ity and freedom to her institutions. 

Such fanatical andsupersutious attachment to the 
broad seal s worthy the stavish Jand of precedents, 
aristocratic customs and despotic dogmas. When 
in the reign of Geore IIL the broad seal of Eng- 
land was stelen fiom the high Chancellor, a ques- 
tion was enteitained and discussed, whether the 
thief whe stole the broad seal was not the Kine, 
de facto, of England, and George III mere!y King 
de jure; nor is the broad seal of New Jersey 
entitled to the solemnity which gentlemen here 
atiach to it, from antiquity. If I mistake ‘not, 
history authorizes me to say that the Governor of 
the colony of New Jersey was atory in the Re- 
volution, fled his country, and bore the broad seal 
with him; so gentlemen must limit the aatiquity of 
this broad seal to the State organization of New 
Je,sey. This is not the first time tie broad seal 
has been used for the base purposes of fraud. The 
Earlof Essex, ia the reign of Elizabeth, coun- 
terfeited the broad sealof England, and thereby 
se.zed many large estates, which he enjoyed for 
some years before the fraud was discovered. 

Sir, during a part of my remarks on the broad 
seal of New Jersey, and the fanatic attachment of 


the learned of this House to it, a gentleman, who 


satin the gallery, made notes of what I said; he 
turned a portion of these remarks into rhyme, and 
presented it to. me—here it is. To the end, that 
some future use might be made of it, I was desi- 
rous to prefix a tune to which it might be sung. 
Finding my own poetical and musical abilities in- 
suflicient (for I have no poetical talent, nor have 
I any turn for music, save that I sometimes draw 
the horse’s tail across the catgut, and squeak outa 
litte music for my own amusement, not for any 
other person’s,) I applied to my little son Thomas, 
(a boy ten years old,) who isa musician, and I 
fear has a talent for poetry, ({ fear so, for I have 
seldom known a native musician and poet that was 
good for any thing else) to assist me. He took 
hold of the paper, and, counting the syllables of the 
first two lines of the verse, instantly applied the 


Air—‘‘Jim Brown.” 
When England’s Third George madly ruled o’er the land, 
A thief stole his seal from the Chancellor’s iand; 
And quibblers in crimson, and vicars in lawn, 
Asked, who was the King, when the broad seal was gone? 
And some were so simple—ay, passing belief— 
As to say that the sovereignty lodged with the thief; 
That George was a sovereign—de jure—alone, 
While the thief with the seal was, de facfo, the Throne. 
But, excepting this time, since the days of King James, 
When he threw the great seal in the midst of the Thames, 
No child e’er conceived, tho’ his sire was an ass, 
That sovereignty lived in a circle of brass; 
That Liberty nestled in lumps of red wax, 
Affixed to dead leather from belliceather backs, 
Till Pennington’s seal, with its plough and its steer, 
Was shown as the presence of sovereign’y here 
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Yes, yes: it was left for the wise of our time, 
To second an error so grand and sublime, 


True, Essex the Earl, in Elizabeth's time, 

Counterfeited the seal of his sovereign for crime, 

And many a broad belted Earidom he gained, 

And with the strong hand of a noble r- tained; 

Bat at last Gaffer Time, that old mar plot, revealed 

What Essex so long from the nation con-cealed; 

And back to the owvers the lands were returned, 

While the records were crossed, and the title deeds burned, 


The seal of New Jersey, tho’ good in its way, 

Js not half so ancient as many folks say. 

When a province, and during the Third George’s reign, 
A tory her Governor long did remain; : 
But finding, at last, revolution was brewing, 

Aud fearing the quid they designed for his chewing, 
ie cleared, with the seal in his pocket—oh, fie! 
And leftits antiquity—all inmy eye. 

Illustrious seal! thou art bigger, by half, 

Than the head ofa cat, or the foot of a ealf. 

An ox could not cover thee over, ’tis plain, 
Milton’s devil, to do 1, would labor in vain. 

He covered ten acres with only one foot, 

But you covered Milville and Amboy to boot. 

Yes, Milville and Amboy, and, sorrowful tate, 

You paisied the popular will of a State. 

Butsofily, my muse, thou art fast in thy zeal; 

The lovers of freedom have vals.ed the seal. 

Yes! spite of thy mighty defenders—Oh! brass 
Impressed in red wax on the skin of an ass— 

Thou artleft for thy own sovereign people to scorn, 
Though lovely art thou with thy fielel of ripe corn; 
Thy ora thy hushandnan biush ww be shown, 
Declaring a fact which the peeple wort ow: ; 

Thy presence is evidence, only, that men 

Can do with thy jace what they do witha pen, 
That is, hey can use thee to solemnize frsuds, 

As wedding rings often are given to bawds; 

But simpletons only will swallow for trath, 

What apes would reject in the days of their youth, 


Once, gentlemen, only, wore ruffles ar d boots, 
And lovelocks and dickeys and superfine suits; 
And ladies, alone, in tight corsets were seen, 
In dancing saloons or in watkson the green; 
And members of Congress, alone, were revealed, 
By writings on parchiment, by Governor's sealed; 
But now many loafers in boots walk the street, 
And woman— not lacies—in corsets we meet; 
And men claiming seats in the halls of the land, 
With sovereignty waxed in the gripe of the band, 
Whose rights to the same scarcely equalled the brutes 
Who furnished them parchment «nt wool for their suits. 
But reason looks down frqin her mountain top throne, 
And passing the boots, takes the decent alone; 

And throwing the corsets and signets behind, 

‘Takes ladies for ladies and members in kind. 
Then hey for the age, when the mark ofa dolt, 
Though broad as an ox or as small asa colt, 
Is passed by the free, for the facts of the case, 

And parchment and wax to the people give piace. 

But, sir, in all these arguments and conclusions 
in favor of the rights of the people of New Jersey, 
to the exclusion of her broad seal, which bas been 
on this occasion used to prostrate them, we are met 
with the all omnipotent objection of PRECEDENT. 
Sir, we have been hammered with precedent! pre- 
cedent! until we are all beaten into stupidity. Sir, 
I hold in my hand the Constitution and its amend- 
ments, and the whole put toge her is not larger 
than a child’s primer, and its easy comprehension 
resembles the contents of the book it in size repre- 
sents. lis brevity depends upon the simplicity and 
clearness of its provitions and propositions, and the 
whole most happily displays tte powerful minds 
and clear comprehensions of those who framed it. 
Every sentence in it shows that i's authors meant 
what they said and said what they meant, and no 
more. Hence it is that the Democracy of this 
country, entertaining this view of the Constitution, 
deny to the Federal Government the right to exer- 
cise any power not expressly authorized by the 
Constitution. And yet, simple and plain as it is, 
adapted, as it is and as it was intended to be, to the 
most common unlettered understanding, not a 
question can come up here that has any connection, 
mediate or immediate, with the Constitution, but 
we are led into the labyrinths and mazes of anti- 
quity for precedents to illustrate it. We have our 
uncomplexed Constitution; we have, what we sup- 
pose to be, our plain, simple, and well understood 
maxims, customs, and institations, that all are sup- 
posed to understand, and all of which have an 
analogy to our Republican Government, by which 
we live and by which we hope todie. But, { repe:t, 
that a question c2n hardly be raised here, but 
what we are driven, for its illustration, inte the dark, 
damp, winding labyrinths of antiquity jor prece- 
den's, which, when found, only serve to involve 
us in the fog and the mazes of metaphysical 
jargon. Sir, 1, as an American citizen, hold my- 
self bound by none of them, only as they illastrate 
truth and maintain justice, Our gallant ancestors, 
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py a bravery and patriotism which shall ever bs 


tie subject of shout and song, threw off their 
, egiance to the throne and Goverament of Great 
prtain. They broke the chains and burst the 
shackles that bound us to an order of despotic 
dogmas and a set of aristocratic maxims; and I[ 
hoid that all obligations have been cancelle', and 
we are now free. But gentlemen say, “No: we 
are bound by precedenis.” Sir, we might as well 
be under the mandates of her Britannic Majesty, 
as to have all our own free and simple instituuons 
overthrown by the ariswecratic precedents common 
to England. ‘To little effect did our ances'ors bat- 
tle for independence, and to as little effect did they 
ply their patriotism and skill to rear a Govern- 
ment of free institutions, if the divine right of 
king precedent is to dictate laws, and enforce his 
despulic usages upon us, to the exciusion of our 
own Constitution and laws, and in the teeth of 
common sense, and the plain principles of justice. 
Woy, sir, one would be led to believe, from the 
yast consequence atiached by gentlemen in this 
discussion to precedent, that itis the prerogative 
of precedent to not only control the civil action of 
th: living, but to judge the dead. Sir, such 
dozmas may suit such as occasionally amuse 
and delight themselves in pronouncing eulogies, 
such as did the gentleman from South Caroiina, 
{Mr. THomrson,] the other day, on the Government 
and institutions of England. We always have 
had a party in this country who have been a little 
more attached to the political institutions of Eng- 
land than those of their own country. For my 
part, sir, I have no love for the concern. I look 
upon their Government and all their political in- 
stitulions as a rotten, corrupt, and despotic esta- 
blishment, at war with every true native principle 
of human Jiberiy; and most of their maxims and 
precedents incompatible with the simple institu- 
ons of our country. Their corrupt policy 
has bankrupted the nation, fastened shackles of 
slavery On their people, that.will never be broken, 
and fiiled their continent with hungry, pinching, 
and naked beggars. Yes, sir, tombs of despotism 
and antiquity have been torn open, and the roiten 
and half decayed volumes of other ages and other 
centuries paraded forth to prove to the Ameri- 
ean people that the apcstolic reverence due the 
worm-eaten carcass and gray locks of precedent de- 
mand that Governor Pennington’s certificate and 
the broad seal of New Jersey, in the face of justice 
and truth, staring us in the tee'h, and in the viola- 
tion of the voice of a majority of sixty thou- 
sani freemen, entitles Messrs. Aycrigg and 
company to seats in this hall. As I have be- 
fore said, the great question seems to rest in this 
simple inquiry, wheiher Governor Pennington’s 
certificate and his broad seal shall secure 
to Messrs. Aycrigg and his associates seats 
in this Congress, or whether evidence, indisputable 
and now in our possession, of the fact that Messrs. 
Dickerson and his associates have had a majority of 
all the votes in New Jersey, shall entitle them to 
seats. The Opposition go for and sustain the cer- 
tificate membeis, and we, the Democracy, believe 
in and support the force and power of the poll- 
books; thats, we go for and support the claims of 
the members elected by the people. The Opposition 
tely upon precedent to sustain their position, as I 
rave before said. Now, sir, although no advocate 
for precedent farther than it will support justice 
and confirm right, I will, for the benefit of some 
gentlemen here, recite a few cases of precedent, 
which I think, from the character of their authority, 
will have a becoming weight, at least with those 
who aret'e authorsof someof them. We go, I 
say, for the polls, and we were opposed to either of 
the contesting members participating in the organi- 
zation of the House unul we were in possession of 
the proper amount of evidence to decide upon their 
claims. And now for the precedents (modern, not 
ancient.) The first case of precedent I will pre- 
sent in tavor of our position, is the case of Mcore 
and Letcher of Kentucky, which occurred in 1834 
—a case involving precisely the same question and 
principles that this does, on!y that Moore, the certi- 
Jicate member, was a Democrat. 
Mr. Aycrigg and his assoc ates in this case are 
Whigs; and in that case neither of the parties 
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were permitted to participaie in the organization of || grow out of the reception of such a paper to the puri’y of elec 


the House. So far we are sustained in our retusa! 
to permit Messrs. Ayerigg and his associates to 
participate in the organization of the Houss. But 
here comes the Whig opinions in that contest. 
Mr. Duncan read: 

Mr- ALLAN, it wil! be seen, opened the question by objecting 
“TO THE RECEPTION OF THE RETURNS TRANSMITTED BY THE Go- 
VERNOR OF KENTUCKY, AS BEXNG ILLEGAL AND NULL;”’ and the 
ground upon which he declared the certificate iliegal and null, 
was one which did not appear on the face of the certificate it- 
self, nor in any official document of the Governor of Ke:tucky, 
but which does appear in an official communication of the Go- 
vernor of New Jersey in regard to the ceruficates given by 
him to the minority candidates there. It is “THAT THEY [the 
returning officers] HAD NOT COUNTED ALL TH2 VOTES.” 

Mr. Cuiiton of Kentucky, another Whig member, said that 
“ THE SOLE QUESTION WAS, WHETHER THE CERTIFICATE WHICH 
HAS BEEN PRODUCED WAS OR WAS NOT OF A LEGAL CHA- 
RACTER.”? He insisted 1 was not, because the law had not 
been “ COMPLIED wirn ”’ 

Mr. MARSHALL contended that the certificate was veid, “ ps 
CAUSE IT DID NOT CONTAIN EVIDENCE OF THE MAIN PACT— 
WHAT WAS THE CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT. 
THIS WAS WHAT THE Hovuss WANTED, AND THis COULD BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE LEGAL RECORD--THE POLL 
BOOKS—ceErtiFizD COPIES OF WHICH ARK NOW ON THB 
CLERK'S TABLE.” 

Mr. ELLswortu (another Federalist) took the position © that 
the House would be governed by THE ACTUAL STATE OF 
THE BALLOT BOX.” not by the Governor's certificate, 

Mr. ADAMS assumed that “THE DIFFICULTY TAD 
ARISEN IN A FRAUD,” and upon that question he ** WAS 
PREPARED TO SIT AND VOTE UNTIL IT SHOULD BE 
SETTLED.” 

Mr. D. remarked that the doses that he now was 
administering were bitter doses. 
the stomachs and sickened the bowels of gentlemen 
to whom they were administered. They were 
technically called drastic doses, by knishts of the 
lancet; but sickening as they were, he hoped gen- 
tlemen would take them in confidence and good 
faith, as they, perbaps, wou'd have the effect to 
cure that most dangerous and malignant disease 
wi'h which they are affected, he meant the disease 
of inconsisiency—a diseae n ost calculated of all 
others t» subvert the moral faculties, destroy every 
pretension te truth and justice, and overthrow a 
reputation for candor and sincerity. This disease 
has both its remote and proximate cause in a drop- 
sical overflow of the the foul waters of Federalism, 
and these were the bestdoses for sucha malady. 
Moreover, the prescription is made by a regular 
built physician, not one who boasts of his profes- 
sional skill at all, but one who has the prima facie 
evidence of his profession; that is, he has the 
parchment with the appropriate certificate, and 
that, too, in clastic language, with all the diplo- 
matic flourishes; the blue riband, and, what is of 
vastly more importance, the broad seal of a regu- 
larly and legally authorized and established medi- 
cal college, of the good old orthedox crer ; none vf 
your new fashioned root, vegetable, botanical, elec- 
tromagnetic, Thompsonian, No. 6. institution. 
Then, sir, according to the doctrines advanced 
here, and the omnipotent consequence attached to 
certificates and broad seals, gent'emen must take in 
good faith the prescriptions of any one who has the 
prima facie evidence of the medical profession, 
though he be the greatest empiric th t ever dis- 
graced the order of the lancet. With his explanation, 
sir, I proceed to prescribe, and with the best hope 
of success. 

Mr. Binney (another Federalist and lawyer of eminence) 
laid it down asa principle, that “THERE 18 SOME WEIGHT IN 
THE POLLS, AND UNLESS IT WAS COUNTERACTED BY EVIDENCE, 
THE POLLS MUST STAND.” 

Mr. Lincotn maintaine! the same principle. But the 
speech of Mr. BAnxks, (one of the most honest, enlightened, and 
respected Federal members,) which was made upon a motioa 
of hisown to give Mr Letcasea the seat, after the first resolu- 
tions, given above, had passed, assumed the highest ground, 
and we think the true ground, after the House had rejected the 
Governor's certifleate as not corresponding with the polis.. He 
said, “THE MAJORITY OF VOTES DOES ENTITLE THE PERSON 


TO WHOM THEY ARE GIVEN TO HIS SKAT Mr. Larcusr 
SHOULD, THEN, IN OR OPINION, BE CONSIDERED IN THIS 


TRIAL AND DISCUSSION AS IN POSSESSION OF HIS SEAT.” 

Mr. Cuinton of Kentucky said the sole question in the case 
was, whether the certificate which had been produced. was or 
was notofa legal character. The duty of the sheriffs was 
plainly pointed eut Ly the law, and all to be decided was, 
whether they had complied with itor not. He then reviewed 
the certificate, and insisted that it was palpable that they had 
not. Nor could he admit, as had been concluded, that though 
the evidence farnished by such a paper might be incomplete, 
yet it was the next best that could be obtained in the case, and 
therefore oncht to be received. Would it be admitted in a 
court of justice, ina case where there were two witnesses to a 
fact, one of them competent, credible, and disinterested, and 
the other of an opposite charact»r, that, ifthe first could not be 
obtained, the testimony of the interested witness must be ad- 
mitted, because it was the next hest? Surely not. 

Mr. C, dwelt upon the dasgerous consequences that must 
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uons, and the safety of the elective tranchise. 4 i 
Mr. Manrsuaur of Kentucky went into an examination of 
the certiticate on which Mr. Moors claimed, and insisted that 
no court of justice in the country weuld receive it as evidence 
undec the law of Kentucky. The paper did not contain evi 
dence of the main fact in the cage, viz: what waa the choice of 
the people of the district in question? This was what the 
House wanted, and this could be obtained from the legal re 
cord, the poll books; cerufied copies of all which were now on 
the Clerk’s table. The certificate was oniv a substitute for 
these, admitted out of convenience; but if it was defective, then 
resort Must be had to the records themselves--which were the 
very best possible evidence in the case 
° e : : ° ° e 
Mr. Exctswortn presumed that if either of the claimants 
could satisty the House what had been the actual state of the 
bailot box, the Mouse would be governed by that fact, and de 
cide accordingly. This was not one of those caves where a ma 
jority of shberitis could act for the whole. Tad they certified 
that A B had been elecied according to the voles of one count 
could that be deemed sufficient?) Surely not. Suppose they 
had certified the same according to two counties, Would that be 


| admitted? or of three? why then of four, when five counties had 


voted? would a ceriticate be admitted that a certain paper was 
the record of a court, ercepl one page? This was just sucha 
certificate. 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, June Lt, 18%, 
the case of (he contested election of Messrs. Mooxk and L&TCcHER 
being under consideration— 

Mr. Avams said: There was no difficulty in the question; or, 
if there was, the House had already sur®ounted it, by deciding 
on all the questions of prin iple involved. What remained was 
easy; antif the House would only proceed us it had been oeeu 

ved, they would arrive without difficulty ata just result. And 
for one, Was prepared tositand vote Ull tm should be settle! 
The difficulty had arisen in a fraud, 

Mr. Binney of Pennsylvania, remarked: Were the votes 
ilecally received or illegaily rejected?) That waa the first ques. 
tion. There was some weight inthe polls: and unless it was 
counteracted by evidence, the polls must sand. If evidence 
waa brought to counteract them, that evidence must be judeed 
ofas it was elsewhere—as it was d uly judged of in the courts 
ofjustice; and when thal been weighed op both sides, the 
scale preponderating must be allowed it ag moe onc 

Mr. Lixncot N Ye udiated the tea of the dec tslon being im- 
practicable, or even difficult. All that wasio be done was to 
lay downa just principle, and then try the ems of evidence by 
it. Agre:t outrage hadbeen committed enthe people and 
laws of Kentucky, and it was the duty of the House to vind 
cate those righis. Would the House consummate the very ob- 
ject in view of that shen? who had fraudalent’'y withheld the 
poll book! Would they become instruments t» eflect hie pur 
pose whch was to defeat the e'’ection of Mr. Letcher? The 
House was bound to teach a lesson on that subject, which 
should prevent the repeution of such an outrage, 


Extracts from the remarks of Mr. Banks, in the Houwee of 
Representatives, May 2o, 1834, on the contested election of 
Messrs. Mooreand Letcher jof Kentucky. 

Ian my judgment, the majority of the vetes entitled Mr 
Letcher to the certificate ofeleciion. The certificate, which 
was givenfor Mr. Moore, and forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, was not only irregular, but absolutely roid. Tt was 
not signed by all the sheriffs: 1tappeared, on the face of it, that 
all the votes given in the district were not compared and added 
up. It was provedthat the Linceln poll was withheld from the 
computation, in fraud of the law, in fraud of the rights of the 
electors of the district, ancdin fraud of the rights of Mr. Letcher 
Thecertificate was sgnedbutby three cutel the five sheriff in 
the district. Iris a principle of law that we should presume 
that officers had done the'r duty, in absence of proof to the con- 
trary. Butthis presumpuon cannot be mace in favor ef what 
is irregular on its face; much less can it be made in favor of 
that which is found to have been done in open violation of law 
and public duty. Ner, in my opinion, does this certificate 
derive any additional force from the fact that it was vent by the 
sheriff to the Secretary of State, and that it has been for- 
warded here. This does not cure the defects; this gives it no 
additional authenticity. It was, in the first instance, void, 
and, in my judgment, is still void. Ido not think that itentu- 
tled Mr. Moore to his seat, and I believe a large majority of the 
members of this House entertain the same opinion. 

The production of a legal certificate entitles the person in 
whose favor it is, to his seat, in the first instance. In the ab- 
sence of this certificate, the polls are az high, if not the highest, 
evidence of the person elected in the first instance, subject, 
however, to he impeached. The majority of votes actually given 
entitles the person to a certificate. If no certificate is given, 
then the majority of votes does entitle the person to whom they 
are given to his seat. Mr. Letcher shou!'d, then, inmy opinien, 
be considered, in this trial and discussion, as in possession of his 
seat, and Mr. Moore should be held to prove that the majoriiy 
of legal votes was given to him, and notto Mr, Leteher. Tiis 
he should do, by clear and satisfactory evidence. 

This appears to be the obvious course which should be pur- 
sued. This pu's the parties in the posiiion in which the elee- 
tors of the district have placedthem. : E 

Here are Whig precedents end Whig ep nions 
for you! Here, siv, are piecedents and opinions 
from the learned heads and honest bearis of the 

Whigs in 1834—in a con‘e-t, I repeat it, involving 

prec selv the same question, ard no other than this 

does. Then the polls were all powerful and omni- 
potent, ani! ihe Governot’s certificate and the broal 
seal cf the sovere gn State of old Kenturk nothing. 

But now the tables are turned; now Whigs hod 

the certificates, and the broad seal is al! powerful, 

and the pol/s nothing. Yes, sir; the saddle is cn 
the other horse. So, i! scems, precedent works two 
ways; or, tixe the juggler’s card, it has two faces. 

The jack of clubs is presented, an! at the order, 

“presto change,” instantly the beautiful queen of 


hearts appears, So we go in these times ¢f moral 
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depravity and politcal corruption. Bat, sir, as 
precedents; are in such high demand, we will ex- 
hibita few more. It has been iterated and reite- 
rated, over and over, that the whole table of prece- 
dents, ancient and modern, is in favor of receiving 
the cerufied members in this case. Sir, lam not 
going to risk my careass and health, by going into 
the damp, unwholesome vapors of the tombs of an- 
t quity, fit only for a toad or a snake to inhale, and 
mingle with the spirits of the dead, to hunt up pre- 
cedents; but I will exhibit what l have found above 
grounc, and those of modern times. I hold in my 
hand a book, containing all the cass of contested 
elections since the organization of thisGovernment, 
worth recording. It isa large book; it contains 
one thousand and twenty-five pages. I have 
turned over every page of this big book. It is full 
of contested elect.ons. I baveexam:n d the points 
upon which every case it contains turns, and the 
principle upon which each case has beea decided; 
and I now assirt, that there is not a decision be- 
tween its lids that will warrant the reception of the 
certifica e members to their seats, and I challenge 
séccesstul contradiction. It is full of precedents 
that either express'y or impliedly sus'ain the claims 
of those members with the cer ified poll books, 
showing that they have a majcr ty of the votes. 1 
will read one or two. Toe first to which I will 
ask your attention is the case of Spalding against 


Meade, p.157. The point upon which this cae 
turned 1: 

“Congress is, by the Constituuon, the exclusive judge of the 
elections and returns, as well as the qualifications of its mem- 
bers, and the returns trom the State authorities are praia 


facie eviulence « nilare nofcon 


House.” 
lL will ask vonr attention to 


iy of an election, a jusive on the 


ancther. Tt is the 


ease of Maloy against Meir. ll, p. 328. The 
point upon whie the decision turn d sn this cage i: 

“Voies fairly given to a party may he counted in’ hia 
favor, though they bave werer been returned to the ploper 
State authorities; tie detauitof areturn not being chargeable 


up onsuch party.” 

One more care, sir, if you can have patience, 
and I wil troable you no more with prece tents. 
It is the cave of Poddle and Richard against Winz, 
p- 504. In thisecase it was decided tha’: 

“The officers of the diflerent election districts must certify 
the resultto the commissioners, and they must cerufy to the 
Governor, They are all ministerial officers, and error com- 
mitted by any of them, either through mistake or design, is to 
be corrected by the J/ouse.”’ 

One more, sir, sitdkes my mond that is in point: 
Messrs. Dickerscn and his associates present you 
the certificzie of the Sesvetary 
that they have the ma of allthe votes poled 
at the eection of which ey claim to be elected; 
but this is contended not to be sufficient evidence. 
Messrs. Ciaiborae and Gholson, members from 
Mi-sissippi tor the Twenty-fi:th Congre-s, appeared 
at the commencement of the extra session of that 
Congress, and claimed their seats. It was object- 
ed that the evidence of their e’ection was not suffi- 
cient. (1 thiok they had the ceruficate of the Se- 
cretary of State.) 

Mr. Mercer of Va. offered the following, viz: 

“ Resolred, That sufficient evidence has not been afforded to 
this Mouse that John F. Claiborne and Samuel J. Gholson are 
lawfully entitled to seats therein.”’—Jour. Ex. Ses. p.4 

The resolution was debated. The question 


of State, showing 


t 
tibat 


was laid oa the table by an overwhelming 
majority, and Messrs. Claiborne and Ghol- 
son took their s-ats. So, sir, here is an ad- 


mission of members on the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of State, ent here ends the chapter, with me, 
On precedents. 

But, sir, we have been to!d, in tones of triumph, 
that New Jersey has confirmed the fact that 
Messrs. Aycrico and company were elected at the 
Oc ober election in 1833,by eleciing a Whig majority 
to both branches ef the State Leg s!ature in 1839; 
and this fact is paramount evidence that Messrs. 
Aycricc and company are entitled to their seats in 
this Congress. Yes, this is the hi:hest evidence that 
can be demandei that Mr. Dickerson and his 
associa'es are not the choice of a majority of the 
people of New Jersey. Sir, when I received the 
news of the Federal victory in New Jersey last fall, 
I rejo'ced atit. Sach wos the overflowing ide of 
Democratic succ: ss over every part and portion of 
the Union, that I feared the consequences. I dreaded 
that apa'hy which never fa:ls to seize the unsus- 
pecting Democracy upon woiversal victory, I was 
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afraid that they woald be overtaken and overthrown people of New Jersey have expressed their din y, owers ol 
by an enemy that never sleeps, before they could probation and indignation at it. Sir, the increases + the Ce 
be awakened to a sense of their danger. Knowing, Democratic majority, of the recent elect ons, oye makes th 
as I dil, that the whole power of Federalism, || the Democratic majority of 1838, is near two thor sponsible 
with all its means, will be brought to bear upon |} sand votes. Here is the proof; here are the facy Legisiaww 
the con‘est now commenced, I felt rejoiced |} and figures; read for yourself. Here is a tab. M™ cil, of S¢ 
that we had met with a temporary ceeat, which which shows the Democratic majorities and W), oper to 
could co no serious injury to our cause, but which majorities in the several counties, in 1838 ani Me Governo 
would serve to keep, at least, Gur sentinels from 1839. Herethey are; youcanrunandread: [the Den 
sleeping at their pest. I thought and reasoned as 1839. 1838, theif ma 
did Philip of Macedon, when he heard, in the Dem maj. Whig. maj. Dem. maj. Whig i, haps is © 
spare of one hour, of his success in the chariot Bergen, 351 225 A Fed 
races in the Olympi: games, the victory of his || Passaic, « 106 254 ral Gove 
troops in a great baitle, and of the birth of his son || Essex, 1015 1561 end his 
Alexander. The Pagan raised hs eyes and his || Morris, 154 224 F oraot 
hands towards heaven. and prayed, “Oh, ye gods! || Sussex 1033 1639 Federal 
send me some slight misforiune, that I may not be || Warren, 2375 955 ment of 
overcome Wilh this overflowing torrent of good || Hunterdon, 2226 934 ral insti 
news, and, lest some great mis‘ortune overtake || Somerset, 168 150 all theit 
me.”? These were my fee ings and, my reflections Middlesex, 76 268 from th 
when I heard of the Whig victory of New Jer ey. Mercer, 245 aod will ne 
But, sir, we have seen the fatal effects of political Monmouth, 515 228 pointay 
apathy by successive victory, in our own time and || Burlington, 325 525 now? 
country. History furaishs us with many faal Gl.ucesier, 273 a) which | 
ci-asters, both of a po itica' and military character, || Atlantic, 230 162 hope— 
from the same cause. The immortal Hannibal Sa'em, 144 to del 
was succevsful in his long and arduous march {| Cumberland, 29 D We 
from New Carthage to the Rhone. H-» was suc- || Cape May, 125 265 os his | 
cessful in i's periicus passage, and in conquer- ne ——— _ 100, is | 
ing those who were prepired to contend against 6374 2516 4179 4041 nant ¢ 
him. H+ was” snecessful in ascending the 2516 4941 power 
Alps, whose snow-covered tops seemed to ~ a Repres 
reach the skies, ard in rowing the Gauls who de- 5 4353 : 138 tered \ 
{nd d their passes. His cavalry successfully Democratic majority in 1838 . 4179 delusic 
fougatand ronted the Roman horse on the Ticenus. ” ~ ** 1839 6374 succee 
The fields of Trebea yie de dhim victory; the Ro- : ae —- majori 
man troops of Thea-ymine fel! before him er fled Showing a gain in favor of 1839 of 2675 will re 
like the tiaid hind. Canne proclaimed him vic- There may be some errors in the published J verno 
foryand the pliias of Haly were his Toe wat's || returns, from which these abstracts are taken, but send 
o! tome shook, and her citadel tremt!-d at his || none to vary the estimated majority materially. jn tim 
name. jut now the fatal effects of unchecked | But farther, sir, in many of the countics having & behind 
success and unmixed victory seized hm. Now, || large minorities of Democratic voters no test was ficate 
sail Maharbal, is oar time to take Reme; her |} made; the Whig candidates were not opposed, en] & jority 
gates will open to us, I will thins of that, said || of course, the Democratic votes not polled. Itis candi 
Hanniba'’. Lallied by a mistiken sccarty, which justly presumed, that if there had been opposing votes, 
somtimes bese s tie most vigilant in suecessful candidates in every instance, the popular Demo- right 
earcer, he t ok his winter quartersin Capua, where || cratic majority would have been over {cur thou- book 
his troops rioted in the fashionable indulgences of sand. What has become of your vaunted asser- clear 
that opulent city on the rich spo:ls of the ecnquered lion, now, sir, “that the people of New Jersey in their met: 
enemy. Dot when the spring campa ge epened, recent elections hare sustained the Governor and his men 
th y were no lonzer the hardy soldiers of Hanni- Council.” These tables show. cant 
bats theic bravery and invincid’e courage, and Sir, the Governer in his so called oprnion to the | 
their c«pac ty for toil and fatizue, were exchange! the Privy Council—though it better deserves the you 
for softacss en effeminacy, the offspring of idle- cognomen of a paltry, whining, pining, hypocritical not, 
ness and luxury, «nd their love of order and sub- || apelogy to the community, for the fraud he has just 
ordisation for contemptuous mutiny, supineness, || practised upon them—I say, in that opinion, te £0. 
and ireceuiarity; and, with all these, sonk the submits end answers the following proposition: anc 
power of ever taking Rome—the glory o! Hennibal ** But it will be asked with force and propriety, is a con 
larnishe4, and his name made less immortal. Such, || candidate to lose his seat in Congress, because don 
sir, is the fate of those who rest in secnrity upon suc- acounty clerk does not make a return of the votes} bar 
cess and vieory. [repeat | thorght and reasoned Certainly not. If, through inadvertence, or by de- § 
as dd Phillip when I heard of the Whig victory sign, any votes have not been 1eturned by ihe in | 
of New Jersey. Bur, sir there was no Wh g victory. clerks, it is inthe power of the House of Represent- in | 
Sr, [deny the positon in fact and in prinepte. alives, in their discretion, to allow those votes, and stit 
Ideny that tle feet that the Federalists have a || give the seat to the person who with those votes ov 
majority in the present Lez's'ature is any evicence || may be elected,” &c. Now, sir, it will be re- shi 
that a majoiity of the prop'e of New Jersey are in membered that the Governor, in another part of co 
favor of th: certificate m>mbers, and I deny that a jj his opinion, says that he can act only on the re- 
majority of the voters of New Jersey have placed || turns that are made in time. He cannot look pe 
a Federa! major ty inthe Legisliture. I acknow- behind the clerks’ returns, ec. but recommends he 
le'ge that there is a Federal majority in the Legis- the contestors—whom, he admits, have ‘‘a majority ca 
lature, ani I will account for it. Members cf || of all the votes in the State,” and that he has the fe- br 
Congressin New Jer-ey are elected by general turas before him, which show the fact, but he can di 
ticket. Members of the Legislature and of the only act on those that have been made in time— ci 
Council are elected by cc unties and districts. 19 apply to the House of Representatives for relief, ' 
The Federalists have had the esceadancy in the |} etc. Well, sir, the contes‘ors are here, and make , 
State Legislature for two years, and itisa wellhnown || the advised application; and how have they been is 
factihat no small part ef their time and ingenuity || me? Why, sir, the Opposition, taking the cue g 
have been devoted t» districting the Stete so as to |} from the Governor, say, we can do nothing for R 
favor their party, and always secure a Federa! ma- |} you; we can’ look behind the Governor's certificate. t 
jority in the Lrgislature; and so well have they |} What incomparabie stuff! what superlative so- 
succeeded that a Federal Legi lature may be, and || phistry! The only respect due to it is to treat it I 
has been, elected by the prescnt distmet system, || with the contemrt it merits, and thatis silence. Sir, 1 
while there is a large majority of Democratic vo- |} I think New Jersey is “‘sold to the Dutch.” No, 
ters in the State. Sir, as I have not taken a posi- || not to the Dutch—I wish it was—the Datch are 1 
lion, nor asserted a fact, but what I have or can || Democratic. Swamrped in the yocative! Hee's 


matstain, so | proceed to maintain this, viz: that 
so far from the Goversor being sustained in hs 
corrapt course, an overwhelming majority of the 


over head‘in the{Federal mire! The Siate districted 
so es at all times to secure a Federal majority ia 
the Legis'ature and Council. And now for the 
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owers of the Legislature. What are they?) Why, 
py the Constitution of New Jersey, the Lezislature 
makes the Governor, and to them alone is he re- 
eponsible; the Legislature makes the Judiciary; the 
Legislaure makes the county clerks, and the Coun- 
cil, or so many of them as the Governor may see 
roper to select, (not less than three,) makes the 
Governor’s Privy Coune:l. What prospects have 
the Democracy of ever raising their heads, though 
their majority at this tume of the popular vote per- 
haps is not less than four thousand. 

A Federal Legislature will always make a Fede- 

ral Governor; a Federal Governor will always ex- 
snd his patronage on Federalists; a Federal Go- 
yernor Will always select a Federal Council; a 
Federal Council will always advise the advance- 
ment of Federal men, Fede:al measures, and Fede- 
ral institutions; a Federal Legislature will make 
all their appointments of judges and county clerks 
from the creatures of their own party, and they 
will never fail to carry down the priaciple to ap- 
pointments within their gift. What have you left 
now? Why, you have but one standard around 
which you can rally—one loop on which to hang a 
hope—the name of bat one State official Democrat 
todcell upon your lips, andthat name is James 
D. Westcott, Secretary of Stite; and just as soon 
as his time expires, he will walk the chalk, for he, 
too, is elected by the Legisiature. The only rem- 
pant of practical franchise you have left, is the 
power you have to elect by general ticket your 
Representatives t> Congress. But do not be flat- 
tered with this hope; it is an id'e dream, a vain 
delusion, and willavail you n>thing; for if you 
succeed in giving your Democratic candidates ‘a 
majority of all the votes,” a Feleral county clerk 
will retuse to make returns in time, a Federal Go- 
vernor wil!, in violaticn of the law, refuse to 
send for them, an! they not being returned 
in time, he will not act onthem. ‘‘He cannot look 
behind the clerk’s returns.” Tle will give the certi- 
ficates to the Federal candidates, who have a ma- 
jority of vets returned in time. Your Demoratic 
candidates who may have “a majorify of all the 
votes,” in conformity with your constitutional 
rights, will attend with certified copies of the poll 
books, showing that they have been elected by a 
clear and undisputed majority; bat they will be 
meiat the threshold of this hall, and told—gentle- 
men, gy home, wecan do nothing fer you, we 
cannot look behind the Governor’s certificate and 
the broal seal. Demecrats of New Jersey, have 
you really thought of your situation? If you have 
not, it is time for you to wale up and do yourslves 
justice—it is dee to yourselves that you should do 
so. Itis due to the services and memory of your 
ancestors; but above ail, itis due to those who will 
come after you, that you transmit to them the free- 
dom of the elective franch's*, @s pure and unem- 
barrased as it descende! to you. 

Sir, had I the voice of thunder, I would speak 
in peals, to the ear of every lover of human |.berty 
in New Jersey, to rally to the standard of his con- 
stitational and equal right, and nerve himself to the 
overthrow of Federal de-potism, that is now over- 
shadowing the free institatons of his State, and 
corrupting the fountains of the elective franchise. 

Sr, appeal after appeal, and appeals upon ap- 
peals, have been made to the State rights pa'ty 
here; and they asked, in pretended and hypoctriti- 
cal patriotic tones, if they will stand by and see the 
broad seal of a State mutilated, and her sovereignty 
dishonored. The Siate Rights pariy has teen vo- 
ciferated already, until it has become a hackneyed 

hrase. I suppose the State Rights patty are to 
be the jacks upon which every demagogical trash 
is to be packed during this session. Sir, I have 
given some little attention to the subject of State 
Righ's doctrines, and my application has led me te 
the conclusion, 

1. That the Feceral Government can exercise 
no power not expressly authorized by the Consti- 
tution. 

2 That the States can do every thing (not mo- 
rally wrong) which is not expressly prohibited 
by the Constitution. 

3. That the Government has no power to raise 
arevenue to the amount of one dollar over and 
above what is wanted for the support of the Go- 
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verament, in the exercise of the powers for which 
it was created. 

4. That the Federal Government was formed 
for the purposes of national defence, as well to the 
suppression of internal dissensions as foreign inva- 
sion, and for no other. 

5. That, in the forma'ion of laws for the pur- 
poses of revenue, the strictest principles of equality 
should be sacredly observed; and no system should 
be established which would, in its cperations, be- 
nefit one part of the Union to the injury of another. 

6. That whatever powers the Federal Govern- 
ment pcs-esses were surrendered by the States, and 
are limited within the letter of the Cunstitation, 
which is the evidence of that surrender. 

7. That whatever powers were not“so expressly 
surrendered, were reserved to the people and the 
States. 

8. That a violation of any or all of these prin- 
ciples, isa violation of the Constitution—an in- 
fringement of the rights of the people, anda sub- 
version of the free instivutions and sovereignty of 
the States affected by such violation. 

9. That the sovereignty of a State consists in the 
full enjoyment on the part of the people of all pow- 
ers, civil and religious, not surrendered to the 
Federal Government; and more [especially the 
free exercise and full benefit ofthat most valuable 
and sacred of a!) principles, the frcedom of the 
elective franchise. 

10. That, in the constitutional exercise of power 
by this Hlouse, over the returns, qualifications, and 
ele-tions cf its members, the inviolable preservation 
of free sufrage should be its first and highest ob- 
ject, as the only means by which the rights of the 
pecpte can be securel, in the exercise of their so- 
vereionty. And the-e, sir, are Mosesand the ten 
commandments, which I have extracted from the 
sacre 1 book of Stite rights. 

Now, sir, if these are State Rights doctrines I 
am a State Rgits man; and I hereby attach my 
hand, and affix my seal, and swear upon the altar 
to maintain them. But I have yetto learn that the 
sovereignty of a State, and the freedom and inde- 
pendence of her people, have their existence in the 
certificate of a Governor, which is no more than 
prima facie evidence of a fact, sometimes of a false- 
hood, and his seal, which only evidences his official 
character. This isa new and late additivn to the 
coctrine cf State Rights, and I undertake to say 
not recogni e{ as orthodox by the party; and, sir, 
cal's upon the State Rights party to sustain such 
a doctrine és this, will be as vain as the call ef 
Dives upon Lazarus. They wil be unanswered 
by every Sia’e Rights man who properly under- 
stands the creed of h's profession, and whose doc- 
trines are notin market. 

Sir, the deadly stab that the free suffrage has re- 
ceived by the hand of Governor Pennington and 
his Privy Council is not confined in its operations 
and withering effects to the people and the instilu- 
tions of New Jersey; it is general and wide in its 
operations; it spreads pestilence, sickne-s, deat’), 
and deselation to the elective franchise and free in- 
st tations of other States and other people. So in- 
terwoven and identified are the principles, political 
and civil, of all the States and people of this broad 
spread Union, and such is the uniformity of prin- 
ciple upon which they are based, thata violation 
of any one native or political right or privilege of 
a fundamental character never fails to have a cor- 
respond ng effect upon the whole, and more espe- 
cialiy when so important and vital a principle as 
that of the elective franchise receives a wound, the 
whole political frame, Federal and State, is for a 
time palsied. Why is it that we havea volcanic 
agitation here, whenever any order is attempted to 
be taken in beha’f of medern Abolition'sm? It is 
not because gentlemen who repre-ent the South or 
the slave States feel an abstract interest in favor of 
the perpetuity of slavery in the Distret of Colam- 
bia, or the bondage of the enslaved populatidn 
within it. No;I have no doubt bat what their 
private and individual feelings are against both; 
but it is because they look upon the effort to abo- 
lish slavery in the District as an ¢fficious inter- 
meddling on the part of those who are attempting 
it, incompatible with the reserved rights and sove- 
reignty of the States, anda direct effort of the people 
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of other States to overibrow the institutions of theirs. 
They look upon it, and not without reason and jast 
suspicien, as anentering wedge to the introduct:on 
of other innovations, and the exercise of other 
powcrs, that may control and prostrate the insti- 
tu'ions of the South which may not be fashionab/e in 
the North; and if entertained here, they have ro 
where to leok for security but in their own strength. 
God knows, and my readers know, who have read 
me, that Iam no friend to slavery, butfama 
friend to the duration of this Union; and knowing, 
as I do, and as all know, that this Unicn can be 
perpetuated in no other way than by a strict adhe- 
rence to the letter of the Constitution, the nar- 
rowest possible exercise of Federal powers, the 
broadest security of State sovere:gn vy, and the 
most sacred observance of the conditions upon 
which this Government was establishel, I must 
ever fee! my highest duty to sustain the latter, 
while I have only the right and the feeling to de- 
plore and lament the former. Whenever it is the 
expresse {1 wish of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia to abolish slavery within its limits, it will 
gratify the most noble feeling of my heart to do my 
part to carry out that wish; but, uonl then, | be- 
lieve we have about as much rizht to iaterfere with 
slavery here as we have to legislate on the mise- 
rable condilion and slavish bondage of the serfs of 
Russia, or the boors of Denmark. 

Yes, sir, the causes that give rise to the watchful 
jealousy of the South, in relation to the workings 
of modern Abolitionism, illustrates the medium 
through which the elective franchise, throughout 
this Union, has been woundel by the stab given 
by Governor Pennington and his Privy Council. 

But softly, gentlemen of the Sowh—you of the 
modern Whig order. Your hurricanes on the intro- 
duction of Abolitionism must come down to gen'le 
winds and showers, Your late Harrisburg 
Federal National Republican Wht Conventioa 
has imposed on you, if not an dbolition candidate 
fir the next Presidency, a candidate of the Abolition 
party, and with them you are ranked to fight 
shoulder and e!bow; so if it is your desire to con- 
quer, yon must be moderate ani yielding with your 
new friends. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is a Government of the people. 
That is to s1y, the people govern. They govern by 
their representative, their judicial, their mini-te- 
rial, and their executive officers. The officers cf 
these different classes are but the political and pub- 
lie servants of the people. and the pecple are ter 
sovereign principals or pelucal masters. Prior to 
the establishmeat of our Goverment the capacity of 
man to govern himself, ina political sense, Was a 
great problem, which had never been fairly and 
fully solved. ‘The Repub ics, as they were called, 
of Carthage, of Greece, of Rome, and some others 
of the old wor'd, were, in a republican sense, ol 
but a limited character. 

The right of sofirage was not enjoyed to its full 
extent. There were various despotic and atriste- 
cratic restraints, checks, and balances thrown 
around and interwoven in a’l their po!itical instita- 
tions, incompatib'e with a free goverun.ent ¢f the 
people. Under the governme.’s of the old world, 
there were no people who ma ntained longer t' eir 
free institu ions, such as they were, than did the 
Carthaginians. None were betier balancel and 
secured with checks than were the political institu- 
tions of that Republic. Yet their constitutions, 
customs, and laws contare! within themselves 
the seeds of destruction, and the princiya! of these 
were the res'raints upcn the frecdom cf the eire- 
tive franchise and the circumsc ibed rignt of the 
people to hold offices. The pcssssion of property 
constituted the qualifications in both cases. 

The consequence was, that pa'tr.otsm, talents 
and virtue were disregarded or overlooked, which 
was sufficient of itself to seduce and corrapt tre 
whole community, and prostrate whatever national 
freedem they enjoyed. It was the obuse of the 
elective franchise, and the restraints thrown around 
it, that finally subverted the Government. It was 
the same restraints, and the same abuse, vhich 
enabled the overgrown nobles to oppress the publ e¢ 
liberty of Athens, Syracus2, Corioth, Thebes, and 
overthrew Rome itself, under Scylla and Cosar. 
Rome Jong struggled with the powers cf wealth, 
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bribery and corruption practised by the patricians, 
and those in power and those s‘riving to obtain 
power. Butat last, by reckless ambition, and re- 
gardiess violation of that palladium of liberty, 
the elective franchise, she was overcom:? and sacri- 
ficed at their shrine. Her death struggle survived 
four hundred years. What must have been her 
strength in her v.gor of health?) Our gallant and 
brave ancestors, who founded this Government 
upon their own victories, gained on fields of 
blood, were not ignorant of the history of the 
woild of man, and of the sabversion and downfall 
of all the Republics that had ever existed before 
them. They were familiar with the melancholy 
tale that disclosed the fatal effects of a limited suf- 
frage and the abuses of the elective franchise by 
the boundless and reckless ambiion of those 
in power, and thos? in pursuit of power. 

They e-tablished a free Goverament of the pec- 
ple with atrembling hand and fea:fal apprehen- 
sions. Hence the apostolic, paternal and patriotic 
care with which our political fabric is framed; 
heace the jealous care with which all its parts are 
guarded; an! none were intende! to be guarded 
with so much vigilance as that of suffrage, and the 
free exercise of the cl cive franchise—knowing, 
as they did, and as experience will prove, that the 








duration of the work of their hands, and the per | 


petuity of the human lJiberty they had pu:chased 
with their blood and toil, must depend upon the 
sacred and inviolate preservation of that franchise 
in its pristine purty, Sir, a due reverence for the 
Revolutionary spirit that wa'ks (ihough anseen) 
amongst us—a reverence for the memory of the 
patr.ots of that Revolution which overthrew the 
crown, and broke the crosier that enslaved the 
body and imprisored the soul—a_ proper regard to 
our own hghest m'erests, and above all, that 
sacred obl gation that rests upon us to transmit to 
those who are to come alter us uncontaminated 
the boon which has been transmitted to us—im- 
periousiy demand that we should suffer no vio- 
lence to that most sacred of all our institutions, 
the elective franchise. But, sir, in the face of 
these obligations, which we have no power to can- 
cel at our own will, we have seen fearful and 
alarming innovations as well upon the domains of 
the Cosstitut.on as upon the freedom of the elec- 
tive franch se. Sir, we have sren this Govern- 
ment shaken with earthquake violence, from itscea- 
tre to its circumference, and cur free insti'utions 
reel and tovier like a drunken man, by a reck e-s 
disregard of the sanctity of the Constitution, and 
violatng the freedom of the rght of suffrage. 
Avatice, ambition, and a love of power—which in 
their nature are reckless as to every other interest 
except their own—have beea the instruments by 
which all Republ.cs that have gone before us have 
been p-ostrated and consigned ‘o the dust. 

Sir, at the formation of our Government, there 
wasa party who denied to the people tre integrity, 
intelligence, stability, and virtve necessary for 
self-goveroament. Sir, such a denial is a slander 
upon the human family, and degrad ng to him who 
makes it; but such was the fact. And the same 
party have, from the commencement of our na- 
tional career, to this time, been unsparing in their 
effoi ts to carry oat in principle, what they had not the 
power to establish n practice, viz: any thing but a 
Republican Government, free institutions, and equal 
rights. It was said by the same party, that alli the 
Republics had been ove: thrown by the seditions of 
the people, and ours would share the same fate; 
and such woul! be the fate of every Government 
of the many. Notso, sir; they havea been over- 
thrown by the ambition, avarice, and love of 
power of the few—for want of a suffic'ent portion of 
the control of Government in the hands of the 
many. Sr, that same aristocratic spir.t which has 
ever characteizied a want of confidence in the vir- 
tue and intelligence of the people, and a disregard 
for their political rizhts has becn boldly manifested 
in this contest, in the unexampled and desperate 
effort to recure seats in this Congress, to the mem- 
bers of Governor Pennington, and his Privy Coun- 
cil, tothe exciusion of the members of th: sove- 
reign people of New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no advocate for capital pu- 
nishmeant. I have been disposed to doubt the right 
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of any Government, or any political human e:ta- 
blishment or association, to inflict it. I have been 
induced to give much weight and character to that 
dixit of the Almighty, by the mouth of his prophet, 
that “vengeance is mine.” But if there is any crime 
of which man is capable, for which death ought to 
be inflicted, it is that of treason against his Govern- 
ment; and if there is any grade or comparison in 
treason, it serms,to me that a wilful and corrupt 
vivlation of the elective franchise is superlative trea- 
son. Ifthere is any one crime against the Go- 
vernment involving a principle of treason more 
alarming and dangerous than another, itis such a 
violation. If there is any one crime of treason that 
more deserves the curse of God, and the universal 
execration of man, more than another, it i; the 
irea-osable crime of violating the purity of the 
elective franchiss, and trampling in the dust the 
voice of a fre> people 

Mr. Speaker, since the orgen’zation of our Go- 
ve'nment there never has been so flagrant an 
abuse of the elective privil-g: presented for the 
consideration of this House, or any other legisla- 
tive body. Itis the right of this body to take such 
ord:r as the extremity of the case demands. It is 
the duty of the House, as far as possible, to pre- 
vent the repetition of such a case hereafter. 
The workers of this base iniquity should receive 
the brand of infamy that should point them out to 
all living, as execrable ontcasts, while they are 
permitted to linger out their degraded lives, and 
stamp their memory indelibly with infamy through 
all time to come, as an example to the reckiess 
wretch who might so far forget his sacred obliga- 
tions as to be disposed to perpetrate a like treason. 
Our duties to the injured, insulted, and outraged 
people of New Jersey, demand that we shou'd 
lake such an order. The obligations we owe 
to ourselves, in common wth those we tepresent, 
and those who are to follow us, demand it. The 
Constitution, and the solemn oath we have 
taken to support that Constitution, and defend 
it inviolate, demand it; and, above all, the 
obligatoa of patriotism, religion, and morality, 
which we have made uncompromising by our 
approach to the throne of eternal justice and 
divine accountability, when we took the solemn 
oath, in the preseace of God, and confirmed it wit’ 
uplifted hands or the kiss of Hisholy wor, binds 
us to talre such order as shall forever again pre- 
tect the ha‘lowed cause of the elective franchise 
from the po'lute | footstep of the be'r yer of human 
liberty, and cornpt and reckless demagogue. 
Let us, there fore, this time, divest our skirts of that 
party spirit which seems to have overshadowed the 
brightest prospects of our country, and swallowed 
in i's vortex those religions, moral, and pat:ictic 
ob'igations, upon the sace| observance of which 
alone rest the duration of our Government and 
the stabilitiy ef our free institutions, and with 
one voice and with one action meet the care, 
and dispose of it as the highest interest of our com- 
mon country demands. 





SPEECH OF MR. DROMGOOLE, 
Ov VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, December 14, 1839— 
Qn ithe New Jersey disputed election, in reply to 
Mr. Serceant, of Penasylvania. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE observed that he had not, 
at any preliminary stage of the proceedings on the 
subject of the New Jersey election, gone into the 
merits of the controversy, because he believed that 
the whole discussion hereiofo'e had been prema- 
ture, and could have no other effect than to pre- 
judge the matier in dispute, and to forestall the 
opinions of the House and of the public, before the 
evidence was submitted to a regular and impartial 
examination. His opinion had been, from the 
tirst, that they ought to go into an investigation of 
this question of disputed right to seats in this Hall 
by acommitiee, who should make report of the 
facts and the evidence adduced in support of 
them. That then both pariies—both ¢e's of claim- 
ants should be permi'ted to appear at the bar, 
shou'd be heard in defence and vindication of their 
respective claims—according to the language used 
in the British House of Commons, should deliver 
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their cases, ore tenus; after which this House Shon\i 
solemnly and impartially exercise the power con. 
ferred by the Constitution of judging of the pl, 
tions, refurns, and qualifications. But gentlemen o 
the other side seemed desirous to jump over all jp. 
quiry, to reject from their view and their gop. 
sideration all conflicting and adversary testimony 
and arbitrari'y restricting them-e'ves fo the com, 
missions of the Governor of New Jersey, to dec 4 
that those who held them should take their seas 
as a matter of course, and without question. They 
were called upoa to decide that these commission; 
were conclusive, as to the right of the gentlemen 1p 
take theic seats, and that, therefore, the right to 
qualify and take seats cannot be controverted. And 
geatlemen had als» urged, in all the previous dis. 


heir ¢ 
cussions, the imperfect state of the organization of - und 
the House, as a reas n why it could notenter into rties to 
any examination affectng the validity of these I ine pow 
commissions. It was boldly assumed that, atihough I giates 0! 
assembled here in our appropriate piace of mee!- MF j,embers 
ing, at the time p-escribed by the Constitution and J capacity. 
the law, and that a'thoug the House is to be com. J jerritorce 
posed of members chosen by the people of the seve. TH oommun 
ral States, yet that any person holding a comm ssion HB yhich t 
or return, in the form prescribed by the law of the adopted 
Siate to be given to those elected by the people, Mr. D.) 
may, of right, conclusive and unquestionab’e, take HB ye con 
bis seat, and participa‘e in the organization; and J yot be: 
that after, and not before the organization, may J maintai 


you inquire how this certificate or commission was J jhe Sta 
obiained, an whether it has been truly given, ac. I defeat 
cording to the resalt of the election. 


people, 
But gentlemen can no longer avail themselye: compat 
of the difficulty arising from want of organiza. & sole juc 


tion. Weare, sail Mr. D. organized; we havea Wil 
Speaker to pre-ide over our deliberations; we have 


spectfe 
taken the oath preserib d to us by the Coast.tuuon; gentle: 
and surely there would seem to be no obstacle to guage 
preveat us fiom making a full examination of all & of Rez 
the evidence, and of deciding the case upon its & choser 
merits. Although fally convinced that it wascom- & the St 
petent for the House to decide immediately, di- J only | 


pensiog with the iniervent on of a committee, yet B put “ 
he believed that such a course would be prema- now, 
ture, and not so well calculated to promote fai- J conne 
ness and impartiality, as to await an examination man, 
into all the facts and evidence by a commitiee, senta 
and their report thereupon. With such impres- thous 
sions of the proper mode of action, Mr. D, said Repr 
he would not thea gv into an examination of the be n 


whole question; but some of the propositions of entit 
the learned gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Here 
SrecEaNT,] were, to his mind, so abhorrent to the 
principles of the Constiiution, and so contrary to ~—— 
the current of precedents, that he felt constrained “ 
to meet them at the threshold. He und2is'ood cour 
that gentleman to maintain that he could only Jook ane 
to the State of New Jerszy, in this instance, acting me! 
in its corporate or organic capacity. Now he w- wht 
terly dented that the doc'rines of the gentleman Cot 
were in accordance with the Consii ution, and he vol 
called upon him to look into that instrument itself ‘the 
to see what authority it gave for that assumption. ps 
e 
Before, however, going into an examination of - 
this part of the gentieman’s argument, he would ser 
premise a few remarks, in order that they might to 
arrive at a better understanding of the subject. sol 
We often, said Mr. D. avoid much confusion, and oct 
reason with more precision, when we understand 80: 
alike the terms which we use, and, in the course by 
of debate, attach to them the same meaning, It ga 
was known to the Speaker, who, from his infancy, la 
had bee1 educated in the poliical school of the tie 
State Rights party, who had ever, with them, mair- A 
tained that the States are parties to the Federal la 
compact—that this term, “State,” is used in three ol 
diffe:ent seases. He would respectfully refer gen- d 
tlemen to the celebrated report of Mr. Madison, v 
ma¢e tothe Legislature of Virginia, in explanation Ul 
and vindication of the resolutions which had, at 1 
the previous session, been offered by John Taylor, h 


of Caroline. The term “State,” said Mr. D. some- t 
times meant the territory comprehended within ( 
certain geographical limits. We speak of the ‘ 
boundaries of a State, and we speak of going into ' 
Virginia or Maryland. It sometimes meant the 
whole machinery of the State Governments, : 
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prough the agency of which the affairs of the State, 

or political community thus organized, were con- 

jycied and administered. It also meant the people 

mposing the political communities within their 

spectively defined limits. The people, within 

the territorial limits, respectively, constitute an 

independent political community. In this sense, 

this political community is a sovereiga State, and 

in this sense, each sovereign Siate is a party to the 

Federal compact. The term “State,” therefore, 

was sometimes applied to territory; sometimes to 

the organized Sta‘e Government, (and t en we 

yiew it acting in i's ergavic form,) and sometimes 

io the people, in their high and sovereign cha- 

racter. The State Governments, as such, the States 
in their organic forums, whatever they might have 
heen under the articles of Confederation, are not 
parties to the compact, from which are derived all 
the powers of the Federal Government. The 
gates of New Jersey, Virginia, and the other 
members of this Confederacy, in their sovereign 
capacity, the people, who inhabit certain defined 
territor.es, who compose free and independent 
communities, are parties to the Federal compact, 
which they,in the exercise of their sovereignty, 
adopted and ratified.* Do not tell me then [said 
Mr. D.) that we are opposed to State Rights, when 
we contend that the organic form of a State shall 
not be substituted for its real sovereigniy; when we 
maintain that the operations of the machinery of 
the Sta'e Government shall not be employed to 
defeat or misrepresent the will of the sovere:gn 
people, in cases, in which this House, by a solemn 
compact, between all the parties, is constituted 
sole judge. 

With these distinctions in view, he would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the identical lan- 
guage employed by the Constitution: “The House 
of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year.” By whom, sit? By 
the States, acting as organic bodies—known to us 
only in the capacity of organic bodies? No, sir: 
but “by the people of the several States.” And 
now, sir, take this provision of the Constitution in 
connection with the passage read by the gentle- 
man, [Mr. Serorant:] “The number of Repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and, uatil such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight,” &c. 
Here, then, it is said that the “Siates” shall choose 





*Since the delivery of the above remarks, re- 
course has been had to Mr. Madison’s Report, and 
anextract is here subjoined containing the com- 
mentary upon that pait ef Taylor’s thi d resolation 
which expresses that the States are parties to the 
Constitution or compact. ‘The other position in- 
volved in ths branch of the tesolution, namely, 
‘that the States are parties to the Const tu ior or 
compact,’ is, in the judgment of the commities, 
equally free from objection. Itis indeed true, that 
tie term ‘States’ is som«times used in a vague 
sense, and sometimes in different sense, according 
to the subject to which it is applied. Thas, it 
sometimes means the separate sections of terrilory 
occupied by the political societies within each; 
sometimes the parucular governments, established 
by those societirs; scmetimes those societies, as or- 
ganized into those particular governmenis; and 
lastly, it means the people composing those pcli- 
tical societies, in their highest sovereign capacity. 
Although it might be wished that the perfection of 
language admitted less diversity in the significa‘ion 
of the same words, yet lit le inconvenience is pro- 
duced by it, where the true sense can be coliecied 
with certainty from the different applications. In 
the present instance, whatever different construc- 
tion of the term ‘States’ in the resolution may 
have been entertained, ai] will at Jeast concur in 
that last mentioned; because, in that sense, the 
Constitution was submitted to the ‘States;’ in that 
sense the ‘States’ ratified it; and in that sense of 
the term ‘States,’ they are consequen'ly parties to 
the compact from which the powers of the Federal 
Government result.” 
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Representatives; and in the passage which he (Mr. 
D.) bad previously cited, it is dec’'ared that the 
members shall be chosen by the people of the several 
States. The term “state,” therefure, is not used, 
as is. contended by the gentleman, to denote a 
mere organic body; but the term ‘State’? (in 
speaking of the representation to which it is enti- 
tled) means the people composing the political 
society, in their highest sovereign capacity—in 
that capacity in which the “State” became a member 
of the compact, and, as a member of the com- 
pact, under its terms and provisions, became en- 
tited to its apportionment of representation. With 
respect to the Senate, the Constiiution says ‘The 
Senate of the United.States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Le- 
gislature thereof,” &c. Here (said Mr. D.) is 
shown the distinction between the two bodies. The 
House of Representatives is based upon the doc- 
trine of popular representation—a direct and im- 
mediate representation of the people. This branch 
of the Legislature therefore constitutes a popular 
feature in the Federal Government, which, never- 
theless, in ils character, is mainly federative. But, 
in bestowing on it this feature of popular repre- 
Sentation, the distinction of separate State seve- 
reignties is still preserved, for the members are to 
be chosen “by the peuple of the several States;” thus, 
even in a direct popular representation, carefully 
excluding the idea of consolidation. Ele saw his 
venerable colleague (aliuding to Mr. Tattarerro) 
smile; he hoped it was the smile of approbation, 
for, in former times, (said Mr. D.) he fully con- 
curred in these great doctrines of the State Rights 
party. 
In looking into the “returns” of the New Jersey 
elections, even if we should go behind the great 
seal, we shali be guiliy neither of a violation of the 
Constitution, nor of the rights of the State of New 
Jersey; but, on the contrary, ia contending for the 
right of the people to elect their Representatives, 
and in denying the power of the Governor, by vir- 
tue of commissions, even with the broad seal at- 
tached, to substitute in the'r stead those not ‘‘cho- 
sen,” we are vindicating the rights of the State as 
a sovereign member of the Coniederacy, and are 
carrying out the Federal compact in its fullest ex- 
tent, and according to its true interpretation. We 
inquire, whom have the people elected to: repre- 
sent them—whom have they ‘chosen’? as “‘men.- 
bers” of this House? and whether the persons, thus 
chosen as members, have been duly returned? And, 
in s) doing, We commit no encroachment apon a 
sovereign State, but we exercise, on our part,a 
clear Constitutional power, to prevent its rights 
from becoming a sacrifice to the ignorance, mis- 
takes, or frauds of raturning officers. He shou'd 
like to knew (said Mr. 0.) from the learned 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Seaxceant,) 
cr from any other member, were itis that any 
authority can be fousdto sustam the assump- 
uuon that the House of Represen'atives can- 
not go behind the commissio1s of the Governer of 
New Jer-ey with the great seal of State, in dec‘d- 
ing Upon the elections, retwras, and qualifications 
of its members. He wholly demed that there 
was any such authority in the Constitution or 
laws, or wn precedents found in parliamentary prac- 
tice. He contended that the word .eiurns” was 
general in i's import; that it embraced all the re- 
tnrns throvghout the State, and carried with it 
every question properly conn-c'ed with them. We 
nave, said he, as much right to inqui-e into the re- 
turns of the voes of Millv:le ana Svuth Amboy, 
which were suppressed by the clerks, as into the 
commissions granted by the Governor. If gentle- 
men doubted this, he woul cite for them abundant 
and satirfactory au hority fiom prececen's of this 
House. Mr. D. here referred 'o the cas of Spald- 
ing and Meade, a case of contes ed c'eclion Irem 
the State of Georgia, decided in the first session,of 
the ninth Cungress. In this case, under the laws 
of the State of Georgia, the votes were required to 
be ieturned within a jimited time. The v.tes of 
three ent re ccunties were not returned within the 
time prercribed by law, and the Governor feli it to 
be his duty to «um up those actually returned, and 
to give the certificate of election to Cowles Meade, 
who had obiained a majority. The seat was con- 
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tested by Thomas Spalding, who based his right 
upon the ground that it was the daty of the House 
| to go back to the returns of tne votes of Tatnall, 
Liberty, and Camden, which had not reached the 
Executive in time to be counted; that they were 
not prechided from so doing by the Governor's cer- 
tificate, becaus: it was not conclusive evidence, but 
prima facie on'y. The House maintained the right 
of Spalding, adju'ged him the contested seat, be- 
cause he hed obiained a majority of all the votes 
given in the district, which tact was made to ap- 
pear by procuring the returns or evilence of the 
state of the polis ia tae omitted counties. The 
House therefore decide! that they were not te- 
stricted to the final retuin of the ‘Governor, but 
that, under the power to judg> of the “ returns,” 
they had jurisdicton of the whule subject of re- 
turns, the primary and int: rmed.ate returns as well 
as the ultimate. All the reiums are links in the 
| Same caain; they are component parts of the 
whole. The laws of New Jersey requue “ returns ” 
to be made from the different precincts to the coun- 
_ ty clerks. They require the county clerks to make 
| “returns” of the aggrezate vote of each county ; 
and they require the Governor to sum up ail the 
“ry. turas,” and to grant ‘* commissions’ ’of election 
to the persons having the majority of the whole 
number of votes. The House, as we have seen, 
| gave Spalding the seat, counting the votes held 
back, and ho'ding that it was their right and duty 
| todo so, and that it was immaterial whether the 
| omission of the State authorities was caused by 
the act of God, or was the result of fraud, acci- 
dent, or any thing else. 
In conformity with ths precedent, this House 
‘| wiil go back and look into all the “returns” from 
the precincts, trace them through the county “re- 
turns” into the Executive chamber, and inquire if 
all have been transm tted, if they have been cor- 
rectly summed up, and 1 those having, in fact, re- 
ceived a majority of votes, have also received the 
| Governor’s commission. 


| Mr. D. also referred to the case of David Bard 
of Pennsvivania, cecided in the fir t session of the 
| Fourth Congress. It dors not appear that his seat 
was contested; but there was an investigation into 
| the facts of the case. The judges of eections 
failed to meet and make their return in November, 
| as requ red by law; but they did meet in May fol- 
‘| lowing and make retern of Bard; “held that ths 
irregular ty did not vitate the election or return;” 
and the commitiee sta e, “that, in consequence of 
the informality of the said return, it being the Ist 
| May, instead of the 15th November, the commit- 
tee have ca led tor and obtained the several county 
reiurns, on which the dis'rict return was founded, 
| and have made an estimate of the voles, as they 
| appear from those re urns.” According to the es- 
timate made from tho-e primary returns, it appeared 
that David Berd had the greatest numter of votes; 
and the House sustained the regort of the commit- 
tee, declaring that he was entitled to his seat. 
Here it was decided that the falure to make ye- 
turn in due t me does not affect the right to a seat; 
and that re ort may be hed to the primary. returns 
to ascertain the fact of election. 


| Mr. D. next refer ed to the case of John Ri- 
| 
} 


| 


! 


| 
| 


| 
| 


chards of Pennsylvania, which also occurred in the 
first session of the Fou th Covgress. Amongst 
other things, it was setted in ths case that “the 
re'uins of votes, though nut made w.thin the t'me 
| required by the State Jaw, are not on that account 
| to be rejected, provided the oppormnaily has been 
| allowed the State authorities to act upon them.” 
| Now, sir, (-aid Mr. D ) according to this case, if 





the returns of the vo'es given at Millville and 
South Amt oy ever reached the Executive of New 
Jersey before the time at which he was required to 
cast up the vo'esan! issue his commissicns, 2l- 
thovgh afier the ume prescribed to te county offi- 
cers to make return, they ‘ougit to have teen re- 
ceived an‘ estimate/ w th the o‘her r. turns.’ And 
if the Governor has failed thus to receive and esti- 
| mate votes, and in Consequence of such fa lure or 
omis-ion, refuses OF heziects to grant a certificste 
|| to thore who, by such estmae, would have deen 
entitled to it, their rights, according to the prine:- 
|} ples of the case just cited, suffer no prejadice. 
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Mr. D. also referred to the cas: of Malloy and 
Merrill, which occurred in the first se:sion of the 
Six'eenth Congress. Andin that case, amongst 
other matiers, st was setiled that “votes fairly given 
to a party, may be counted in his favor, though 
they have never been returned to the proper State 
authorities, the default of a tetarn not bein? 
chargeable upon such party.” 

Mr. D siid that he took no pleasure in speaking 
harshly of the Governor of a sovereign State; that 
he would forbear any minute examination of the 
duties or conduct of Governor Pennington; and 
that he should refrain from all censorious com- 
ment. Heshould admit, forthe sake of argament— 
and gentlemen, in argument, were welcome to 
make the most of this admission—that the Governor, 
under the law of New Jersey, could not have 
acted otherwise, and that he was constrained to 
give the commissions upon en estimate made of 
the returna, excinding the votes of Millvi'le and 
South Amboy. But he wou'd emphatica'ly ask, if 
it was not both the right and duty of this House to 
count the votes so excluded? ‘T'nere were, he sup- 
posed, at least for'y cases in which it had been 
decided, that all the returns might be examined, 
and that votes regularly taken at the time, place, 
and in the manner prescribed by law, ought to be 
estimated here, althovgh not returned in time by 
the State officers, or indeed not returned at 
all. And was it ever sertously maintained that 
this exercise of the power of judging of the returas 
was disrespectfal to the States, and an encroach- 
ment upon their sovere gniy? Why, the House, 
in such cases, inlerposes its constitutional power 
for the purpese of giving efiicacy to the jaws of the 
State and cf preventing them from being disre- 
garded. The Constitution dec'ares that “the times, 
places, and manner ef holcirg elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be preseribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereuf; but the Con- 
press may, at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, excep! as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.” 

Now, it is readily conceled, that Congress, not 
hav.ng made or altered the regulat‘oas for choosirg 
Representatives, this House is bound to observe 
whatever statutes imay have been enactei in the 
several States asto the time, the places, and the 
manner of holding elections for Representatives, 
When the qualified voters have, at the tines and 
places prescr,bed by Jaw, attended an! given in 
their votes, in the manner prescr bed by law, you 
have then reached the point at which State legisla- 
tion, in reference to elections, cea-es to be abso- 
lutely binding, when ut loses its character of con- 
clusirve obligation. 

After the voies have been thus received according 
to the laws of the State, the election is completed; 
and it remains to ascertain the result, to le:rn who 
has teen, in fect, elected. Here, then, commences 
the unrestricted Cons itulional power of the House 
“to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its membe:s’—a power conferred by solemn 
compact between the several State-, to be exeicised 
for the purpose of preserving inviclote the right of 
the people ofeach Sta'e to cho se members every 

second year, having the qualifications required by 
the Constitution. The r. gulations of the States in 
reference to returas are not eojoined by the Con- 
siituuon, but are voluntary directions, on their 
part, for the transmission of informaten to th's 
Hoxse. ‘This House will pay a volumary, a 
cheerful respect, to such regalations; and will not 
permit a partial oreatire failure to comply with 
them, by Sta'e officers, to defeat an election. 

It was perfectly competent for this House, said 
Mr. D. in judging of the “retures,” to examine 
all the retu:ns—a’l the ‘“‘veturns” of oTicers holding 
electinns—to compare them toge her—to sum up and 
estimate all the various “reiurns” embraced in the 
election—to inquire if the State officers have accu- 
rately summed up and estimated these various re- 
turns, end whe'her the ultimate certificate or re'urn 
or commission conforms to the very fact, to the 
result as ascertained and derived from a carefal 
examination of the yot's receivel and counted at 
the vario:s places, at the prescribed time, and in 
the manner prescribed for holling e'ectient, by 
persons duly authorized, 





Sir, said Mr. D. I think I have succeeded in 
showing that it is the right and duty of this Hoase, 
under its power to judge of “returns,” to examine 
and decide whether th:se certificates or commis- 
sions of the Goveracr, with the accompanying 
broad seal, conformed to the fact, as disclosed by 
an accurate and full estimate and addition of the 
“retarns” made by officers holding the elections at 
the time, in the place, and in the manner prescribep 
by law. If so, then have I shown that it is not 
conclusive and sufficient that these certificates or 
commissions, with broad seals attached, should be 
merely in the form prescribed by law, “let er for 
letter, and comma for comma,” but it is requ site, 
al o, that they should embedy the whole truth—the 
entire result of a'l the “returns” of all the votes 
received aad counted by proper officers. 

If, from the act of God, from the fraud, negli- 
gence, or mistake of State officers; if, from aay 
cause, this ultimate certificate or commission does 
not coincide with the result of all the returns of all 
the votes received and counted according to law, 
then may we impeach it, not for want of form, 
not for failing to agree, “letter for Jetier, and com- 
ma for comma,” with the requisite form, but for 
want of veri/y, for a failure toconform with the fact 
apparent from an accurate aggregation of all the 
vo'es duly received and countel. If thelaws of 
New Je'sey have not been observed by her own 
func'ionaries; if all the votes have not been return- 
ed by the preper officers within the time prescribed 
by law; if the Governor, entrusted with and required 
to procure all the returns of all the votes, has fai'ed 
or neglected to do his duty, or has innocently mis- 
conceived it, or has been prevented by defect of 
law, then hs comm:sion is a misrepresentation of 
the fact, isnot in accordance with all the laws of 
New Jersey, and tray be fairly set asice by this 
House, the jacge of the *treturns,” may be declared 
defective and insuflicient, or may be amended at 
the pleasure of this supervising and controlling tri- 
bunal. 

Mr. D. next adverted to the argument of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. SerGeant,]} 
that this commission, with the broad seal, was 
‘conclusive’ evidence of the right to lake a seat on 
this floor. He wou'd be glad to know where that 
gentleman found the authority that these commis- 
sions of the Governor of New Jersey were conclu- 
sie at to the right ef these persons receiving and 
br ncing them here to take their seafs wi hout fur- 
ther question. 

Where was the precelent for it? All the deci- 
siens of this Houce are against it. In the case of 
Sralding and Mead, to whch reference had been 
before made, it was expressly decided that “ the 
returns ‘rem the Stete authorities are prima facie 
evidence only of an ele*tion, and are not conclu- 
sive upon the House.” Mr. D. said he would not 
fatigue the Houce by reading the numerous cases 
of con‘ested e'ections, in which either the same 
princip'e was decided, or distinctly recognized as 
the base of the procedure. It must necessarily be 
so; for if the “return” be conclusive, the House is 
estopped from exercising its constiiutonal power 
of judging, and tkat provision of the Constitation be- 
comes a dead letter. In van is it urged that this 
prima facie evicence of an election confers a conclu- 
sive right to take the seat. The right to take and hold 
aseaton this floor, depends upon the fact of hav- 
ing been duly chesen; it is consequent vpon elec- 
tion, and therefore must necessarily be affected to 
the same extent and in the same degree by the 
same species of evidence? Who ever heard (said 
M.. D.) that mere prima facie evidence of a claim 
gave a conclusive and indisputab'e right to the 
thing claimed? He deemed it unnecessary to at- 
tempt the refutation of such an absurdity. 

Mr. D. said he would not, at that time, pretend 
to give an exact definition of the phrase ‘prima 
facie evidence;” he had not very recently consu ted 
the law books. He was grossly mistaken, tow- 
ever, if it meant any thing else but evidence at the 
first bla h, on its first appearance or introduction; 
and was good only in the absence of cther testi- 
inony, sufficient to controvert and overthrow it. 

If there be no opposing testimony, then prima 
facie evidence is sufficient; it prevails as a matter 
of course, and without controversy. But when 
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adversary testimony is introduced, this prima facig 
evidence cannot be conclusive of right, until both 
shall have been considered and weighed, and deci. 
sion made by the competent tribunal. In the ab. 
sence of all conflicting testimony, of upon decision 
of ils insufficency to counteract and defeat, then 
this prima facie evidence, in tne language employed 
by some of the wr.ters on this subject, “obtains q 
conclusive quality.” You cannot, then, when 
there is clear, strong, impartial testimony Slaring 
you in the face, disregard it altogether, and con. 
clude that this prima facie evidence is sufficient 
without violating every principle of justice, as well 
as the Constitution of the United States. This 
House is the judge of the matter in dispute; this 
matter in dispute is the right to sealshere. On 
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one side prima facie eviience is introduced—on the » Resolve 
other side, it is proposed to rebut it by counter mist ond, 
evidence. Those who offer the counter evidence, ae 
cannot be concluded from an examination into its 1317; and h 
sufficiency, or from a hearing of their case, with. Jy i” 
out a violation of our culty to judge, without a pal. Kis a 
pable departure from the long established rules of holding 2 
law and evidence, and without a gross act of in. FB* membr 
justice to one set of claimants. ia office, 
One word, said Mr. D. in reference to the ce tif. rendered 
cate of the Seeretary of State of New Jersey. In Houses t 
two instances, in the case of Spalding and Meade, fB*''®! the 
was the certificate of the Secretary of State of [g)S!?: 
Georgia received as good and sufficient evidence his mem 
in relation to the election returns received and pre. immedia 
served in his office. He believed that this was the of the 14 
first time that it had ever becn maintained that the sion of 1 
official certificate and seal of an office of record refer get 
was not sufficient evidence touching mat’ers on re- that case 
cord in said office. If there be no express statute fpomed 
directing such certificate, or prescribing its form, dist ngy 
yet he though?, upon general principles, that it 1e- ee 
sulted, ex virtute officii, that the formal certificate of In co 
the officer, with his known and establi-hed seal, be oy 
was evidence sufficient to prove the existence of re- time” b 
cords in his office, or of documents and papers on "CC® 
file. maintai 
The very learned gentleman from Pennsylvania — | 
[Mr. SerGEaNnT] attempted to prove that these five bo a 
gentlemen holding the Governoi’s commission ~— : 
were now actual members of this House, and had Mr D. 
been so for a long time before the commencement : 4 le 
of this session. Now he (Mr. D.) could not un- = 
derstand that there was any thing in the Constitu- rs 
tion or jaws to justify this position. D.d be under- a eae 
stand the argument of the gentleman te be, tha’, aad 
because these five New Jersey gentlemen, on their = re 
way here, might be discharged from arrest, under ny of 
color of their privilege, that, therefore, they were osinie 
members?) ‘The jadge might decide, and very pro- — 
perly decide, that these five gentlemen were ‘‘go- re 
ing’? to Washington to attend the session of Cun- C a 
gress as member*, and that they therefore came ae 
within the designa'ion of persons privileged trom oa . ‘ 
arrest. Where did the gentleman find that the 1839- 
decision of a judge, State or Federal, upon a woaal 
qnestion of privilege, was proof of memtership in ond 
this body? Mr. D. utterly denied that the decision ai 
of the Chief Justice himself, in connection with all Pe 
his associates, was any, the slightest authority, to 7 a 
bind or influence this House in deciding questions ” wae 
of membership. This House would not permit ean 
the Judiciary, were that department so inclined, to ora 
wrest from it indirectly its own constitutional - os 
power to decide the question of membership. ea 
Why, sir, the decision ot a judge granting a dis- sa 
charze from arrest, upon the ground of privilege, i . 
is a judgment inter alios; and, according to the oll 
well kuown principles of law, such a decision sana 
could not be even read as evidence upon this trial th 
of contest. * 
But, said Mr. D. I deny that actual membership Bp... 
of this body does or can commence before the time te 
of assembling and forming. He then referred the M 
House to the case of Hammond and Herrick, from lion 
the State of Obio. This care was decided at the Rreal 
first session of the Fifteenth Congress. Samurl He | 
Herrick, who was the sitting member, was elected peer 
to Congress in October, 1816, being then in com- batt 
mission as district attorney of the United States; on Rep 


the 29th November, 1817, he resigned his office of the 
district attorney, and on the Ist day of December 
following, took his seat in Congress. ‘The Four- 
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venth Congress expired on the 4th March, 3817. 
ng the Sth day of December, 1817, a memorial 
gs received from Charles Hammond, of the same 
< ae, contesting the right of Herrick to be a member 
{ the House, in consequence of having held the 
«aid commission after the 4th March, 1817; which 
memorial was referred to the Commitiee of Privi- 
jeges and Elections. Mr. Hammond ranks, and 
jservedly, t00, among the ablest jurists of the 
country, aod had presented the question ia a strong 
snd forcible point of view; and it was understood 
that the rights of several other members to seats 
would be affected by the decision in this case. On 
ihe 10th of December, Mr. Forsyth, then a mem- 
per from Georgia, now Secretary of State, offered 
ihe following resolution, which was adopted: 
«Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be instructed to 
jyguire and report what persons, elected to serve in the House 


of Representatives, have accepted or held offices under the Go- 


yernment of the United States since the 4th day of March, 
317; and how far their right to a seat in this House is affected 
by it.” 

‘fv is a constitutional provision that “ne person 
holding any office under the United States shall be 
amembrr of either House during his continuance 
ia office.” ‘It was decided that Herrick “was not 
rndered incapable of being a member of the 
House, by reason of his having held the said office 
afte the 4th Mareh, and until 29th November, 
1317.” And so decided, because it was held that 
his membership did not commerce on 4th March, 
immediately, and at the instant of the expiration 
of the 14th Congress, but commenced with the ses- 
sien of the 15th Congress. He would particularly 
refer gentlemen to the very able report made in 
that case by Mr. Taytor of New York. He pre- 
sumed it was Joun W. Taytor, for sume time a 
distinguished member, and well known to the coun- 
ry as a learned and able man. 

In connection with this idea, that a person can 
bean actual member of this House, “for a long 
time” before it meets, and before he attends, and 
is received and recognized as such, the gentleman 
maintains that there is no interregnum in the 
House of Representatives, that it is a perpetual 
body—and therefore he would seem to suppo-e that 
the Representatives elect of each Congress succeed 
each other as members of a corporation. This he, 
Mr. D. denied. One of the first distinctions he 
had learned was that the Senate was so 
erganzed and constituted as t» preserve 
its existence perpetually; but that the House of 
Representatives had a limited existence; was 1e- 
stricted to a particular period, which it was not 
permitted by the Constitution to survive. Ov the 
4th of March every second year the term of all the 
members expires, and in point of fact absolutely 
ceases to exist, notwithstynding any contrary theory 
which may be entertained. If the Twenty-fi'th 
Congress had never met—if the House of Repre- 
sentatives had never met, or, indeed, had never 
been elected from 4th March 1837 to the 41h March 
1839--still the present House of Representatives 
would be perfect in its existence and in its func- 
ions. Every s°cond year there is, as every body 
koows, an entire rew House of Representatives, 
who, together with"the Senate, which has rema ned 
in existence, constitute and commence a new Con- 
stess. Members are to be chosen every second 
year bythe people of the several States. Suppore 
all the States, as many do, were not to chco-e their 
Represeatatives until after the lapse of several 
mouths succeeding the termination of a Congres, 
what then becomes of your perpetual succession of 
membership without intervention of’ time, without 
interregnum? Mr. D. declared that he no more 
believed in the continuous and unbroken existence 
of the House of Representatives, than he did in 
ite unbroken succession of the Popes from S. iat 
Peter down to the present time, 


Mr. D. said, gentlemen expressed great venera- 
tion for State authorities, and seemed to manifest 
great fear of going into conflict with State laws. 
He had before shown that the members do not re- 
present the State as a mere organized government, 
but that they represent the people directly. When 
Representatives have been “ chosen” accoding to 
the Constitation and laws, it is our duty solemaly 
to imerpose our right of judgment to give efficacy 
to the popular choice, aud to protect it from the 


frauds or blunders of State officers, and even from 
cefective aid unconsitutional State legislation. 
Here Mr. D quoted the cae of Barsey and Me- 
Creery, which cccur:ed at the first ses.ion of the 
Tenth Congress. The Lezislature of Maryland 
enacted, in 1802, that Biltimore town and county 
should constitute the fifth Congressional distr.ct, 
and should ele t two meiibers, one of which shall 
be a resident of Ballimore county. end the other a resi- 
dent of Baltimore ciiy. Nicholas P. Moore, a re-i- 
dent of the county, was elected by a large majority. 
William McCreery, also a resident of the county, 
obtained the next highest vote. Joshua Barney, a 
resident of the city, had the next highest vote, end 


contes ed the election of MeCresry for wantof resi- | 
dence, in conformily with the law o’ Maryland. I[t | 


was held that the Legislature of Mary'and could 
not superadd qualifications to those required by the 
Constitaticn, and the House in’erposed its unre- 
str.cted power of judging of the qualifications 
of its members; sustained the right of the 
people to elect MecCreery, in the face of the 
law of Maryland, and pretected that choice 
against the unconstitut onal enaement. It is 


beiter, sit, when it unfortunately becomes une | 


avoidably neces-ary, to go ito conflict with a 
S:ate law, or with State au hority, than to concur 
with them inac nflict with the Constiint.on, and 
with popular rgh's_ If, as gent'emen contend, 
there certificates and seals are conclusive of ihe 
rght of those who hold them, then the question of 
the right to a sestis settled by the form of a retarn 
prescribed by law, and the House is preciuded 
from jadg nzof the elections and re:uros, as it is 
solely empowered to do. Surely gentl-men per 
c ive the absurdity to which their priseiples con- 
dact them. If the doctrine of the gen leman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Serceany.} as t» the concln- 
sive and unimpeachable character of 
vernor’s certificate, be a correct exporeat of h's 
opinions of Sta'e Rights, then it would seem that 


he maintains a species of nuilification, which Mr. | 


D. presumed could hardly obtain the sanction of 
his State Regh’s frends. The Nullificat on party, 
as he understood, (appealing to Mr. Pickens, cf 
South Carolina,) contended tor the interposition of 
the Stat-s’ sovereignty to arrest an unconstitational 
enactment of Congress; but this nullification of a 
provision of the Consti ution by a State enact- 
ment, as the gentieman woul! now have it, is 
going much farther than any Nullitier, of whem 
he had ever heard, was d:spoielto go. Mr. D. 
flattered hims If that, if trae to ‘heir own princi- 
ples, we should have the co operat on ef all the 
Stae Rights men in pre erving the cons'iwional 
powers of this Liouse, and the constitutional righ's 
of the people of a sovereign State from all Legis- 
Jative or Executive infringemeat. Such a course 
would be in accordance with their pro‘esse] doc- 
trine:, and Mr. D. said he should insist upon hold- 
ing them to it. 


Gentlemen had as‘ested and maintained that 
some persons must qualify and take their seats as 
meinbers from the State of New Jersey, before the 
House can decile this controversy. Suppose this 
position be granted, that tiere must be a qualifica- 
tion inferim, does net the question sill remain for 
decision, who shall be permitted thus to qualify? 
Shall those holding ths Governor’s commission 
have this privi ege, to the exclasion of those who, 
from an estimate of all the returns appeat to have a 
m 1jorily of the votes received by the proper officers, 
and must, therefore, according to established prin- 
ciples, be presumed to have been fairly and le- 
gaily chosen until the contrary shall be made to 
appear in due course of investigation? 


I should like, said Mr. D. fer gen'lemen to pro- 
duce some authority for this assumption, that there 
must necessarily be a qualification of some body, 
wefore there can bea decision properly mide. I[ 
should like to know when or where i: has been de- 
cided thata member mu-t take hs seat before it 
can be decided wheher he is entitled to take it. 
He said he would lay it downasa role of ec'ion, 
that when the question of a right to take his seat had 
been raised and presented to the House before qualifi- 
cation, it had been sttiled before qualification. He 
had not bren able to fin! a single instance of a 
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departure from this course in ei her House of 
Congress. 

He referred to the case of Benjamin Edwards, 
of Maryland, wich occured in the second session of 
the Third Congress. It does not appear that his 
seat Was regularly contested upon the ground of an 
adve sary claim. A question was raised as to the 
sufliciency of the proot of Mr. Edwards's election. 
After debate, the letters on whic Mr. E. relied to 
sustain his clam, were refered to a committee, 
The committee made an adverse report. Pending 
the subject, the Speaker i formed the House that 
he had received a letter from the Governor of Ma- 
ryland, enclosing the regular certificate of Mr. E’s 
el-ciion. This certificate was signed by the Governor 
of Maryland, and wader the seal of the State. A ques- 
tion again arose, whether the claimant should be 
permitie! to qualify. Qualification was still de- 
nied; and the certificate, with the broad seal, was 
referred to the committee to whom their previous 
report was recommitied. Afterwards, the com- 
mittee reported a resolution in favor of Ed- 
wards, in which the House eoncurred; and 
then “Mr. Edwards was qualified, and took 
his seat in the House.” Now if, without 
an adverse claim, a question being raised before 
qual:fica'ion, the House will insist to decide it be- 
Jore qualification, for much stronger reasoas ought 
this course to be adopted in cases of contest, the 
question teing raised and presented to the House 
before the qualification of either party. 

Mr. D. next introduced the case of John Rich- 
ards, of Pennsylvania, which occurred in the first 
se sion of the Fourth Congress. James Morris and 
Join Richards had been the candidates f r election 
in the district composed of the counties of Bucks, 
Norhimpton, and Montgomery. “The circum- 
stances of this eicction were such aa to make it 
doubtful to ‘h2 mind of the Governor whether either 
par y was duly elected, and he appears, theretore, 
to bave declined deciding upon the legality of said 
election.” Mr. Morr.s dying before the meeting 
of Congress, of course never appeared to claim the 
seat. Oa the Lith December, 1795, Richards, by 

memorial, cla med ‘he seat. A committee report- 
ed, and, after debate, their report was recommitted. 
On the 13th January, 1796, they made a further 
report. After debae, t was rsolved, on the 18th 
January, 1796, ‘“ihat the seid John Richards was 
entitled to bis seat in the House,” and he was ad- 
mited accordingly. Here qua'ification was with- 
he'd, and the district suffered to be unrepresented 
from the 10th December uatil the 18th January 
following. 

In this case, there was an example of delicacy 
and moderation, on the put of the Governor of 
Pesnsyivania, which wel) deserved the imitation 
of the Governor of New Jersey. The latter must 
have known that he had net summed up all the 
votes which had been cast in the election, and, 
without a performance of this requisition, how 
could he and his council undertake to declare who 
had the mejorityand wee, consequently, electe1? 
If ii were impossible foc hmto comply with this 
part of his duiy, then he would have stood excused 
and just.fie!, before an impartial public, for giving 
the commission to neither, not knowing who wou!'d 
be entitled to it, if ald the votes tal been summed 
up. Nor would he, by such forbearance, have 
done injustice or prejuiice to the c'aims of either 
party. Both would have te same tights they now 
possess of claiming to qualify and take seats— 
upon which claims this Heuse only cin decide— 
and (said Mr. D.)I repeat that this book (ho!ding 
up the volume of the reports of contested eiectons) 
is full of cases in which the House has counted 
the votes, either when the authorities of the State 
refused to count them, cr when they were retuined 
too late to be counted under the State laws. 
Mr. D. next referred to the case of Willoughby and 

| Smith, from the State of New Yerk, whieh oc- 
corred in the fir-t ses-ion of the Fourteenth Cor gress. 
Willoughby hal been, in fact, elected ; ‘* but, by 
| reeson of a clerical errer of certain inspectors, in 
returning cetificat’s of votes to the office of the 
county clerk, Gen. Smith wes declared duly 
elected, and acortificate of election was accordingly 
delivered to him.” From the gene al tenor of the 
argument in the present case, 1 would have been 
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necessary for Smith to have qulified before his 
right to the seat could be regularly contested, be- 
cause he held the regular return in the torm pre- 
scribed by the Jaws of the State of New York. 
But, sir, Smith never claimed the seat—his right to 
a sea', by virtue of a regular and formal retarn, 
never altached—his certifica’e never had the force 
of a judgment operating until ii bad becn super- 
seded or overruled by son e co npetent authority. 
According to the present docirines, Willoughby, 
although certainly elected, coald never have 
claimed the seat until Smith hed qualified and the 
regular certificate had thereby spent i's force. It 
dves not appear, from the repori, that Smith ever 
informed tne House that he had relinquished his 
claim under the certificate; still, on the ninth day 
alier the commencement of the session, without 
appearance aid without a hearing, he was de- 
clared not entiled to the seat, and Willoughby 
was declared entitled to a seat; whereupon the said 
Willoughby appeared and took his seat. 

Mr. D. said that he had briefly, and in a desul- 
tory manner, touched on the principles and ques- 
tions, which he thought involved in this case, not 
for the parpose of endeavoring, at this time, to 
produce any decided impression in favor of either 
party, or with a view of declaring, on his pat, 
aoy fixed and unalterable cpinion as te the result 
of the conte t; but for the object of persuading the 
House to deliterate, and not to resolve, with in- 
considerate, he would not say, indecent haste, that 
they would not even look into the important testi- 
mony impeaching these commissions, and of im- 
pressing on their sense of justice the propriety of 
basing their decision upon a full knowledge of all 
the evidence belonging to the case. He was for 
going rezularly into the examination, and for ap- 
proach ng itin a tangib'e form. He was for per- 
mitting both parties to be heard in defence of their 
respective claims, before the House passed judg- 
ment upon them. 

Believing this to be the course required, both by 
expediency aad justice, he would not, at this stage 
of the case, even if his mind had strong convic- 
tions in favor of either pariy, vote for the right to 
take seats; for it wou'd not have the appearance of 
fair and equal justice to both; but would look like 
prejacging the matter, before ascertaining all the 
facts connected with the returns. He hoped, there- 
fore, thatit would te the p'easure of the House 
to have the case fairly brought before them, and 
then, having hear! Loth parities, wou'd proceed, if 
necessary, !o discuss it calmly and deliberately, 
and to decide it impartially, with a full undeis'and- 
ing of its meriis. 

Mr D. said, he thought that the examination 
should be had, in the first ins ance, through the 
medium of a committee, both for the sake of con- 
venience, and because all tke evidence could be 
more distinctly, and with better arrangement, 
brought tothe view of the members. This would 
be in confarmity with the preceden!, adopted, efter 
much debate, in the famous case of Lecher and 
Moore. In that case, both parties appeared in the 
House, and claimed to qualify; the House re- 
ferred the matter to a commitee, and, until that 
committee should report, ‘Resolved, that neither 
Thomes P. Moore nor Robert P. Letcher shall be 
qualified as the member from said district.” Here 
the House distinct'y and uneqnivocally exerted the 
power of refusing to permit either party to qualify 
until the matter had beea examined by a commit- 
tee. It is said, however, that ths resolution was 
the result of an agreement between the parties; but 
it was expressly disclaimed in debat+ that it was 
placed upoa the ground of confirming a compact 
between the parties. No agreement between the 
pasties, as every body will admit, could confer a 
power on the House which it did not possess under 
the Constitution. He believed that, without a 
single exception, where gentl men present them- 
selves 10 qua'ify, and objection is made, the matter 
is referred to a commitiee, who report upon the 
matter referred belore fer ber ect'on by the House. 
In the Scnate, he be ieved, 1 had been the invaria- 
ble practice. This book of reports abounds with 
such cascs; and he felt quite confident that gentle- 
men, With all their industry aud research, and all 
their ingenuity in the application of cases, would 
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Not be able to find a single one of a contrary cha- 
racter. He found cases where the Governo‘s of 
States had commissioned members of the Senate in 
due and regolar torm, where there was not evena 
contest for the seat, but a question being made by 
some member, they were not permitted to qualify 
before their credentials had been referred to a com- 
mittee. None of the cases of pe:sons holding the 
regu'ar credentials, having qua ified of course, and 
subsequently having their seats contested, are in 
point. In those cases, no question is made and pre- 
sented to the House before qualification, and therein 
consists the distinction and dissimilarity. It is 
again readily admitted, that persons brioging the 
prima facie evidence of a regular return, if no ques- 
tion be raised, and no conflicting testimony be 
brought to the notice of the House, are permitted 
to qualify as a ma'ter of course; but it is still main- 
tained, that where objection is made, and the ques- 
tion of right ra sed before qualification, that it is 
the invariable practice for the qualification to await 
the decision. 

Mr. D. hee introduced the case of Mr. Lan- 
man, in the Senate of the United Stats, in March, 
1825, by which it appears that objection being 
ma‘e to Mr. Lanman’s credentials, he was not 
permi'ted to qualify, but the matter was referred to 
a committee. 

Mr. Wise here inquired what were the objec- 
tions to Mr. Lanman’s c:edentials. 

Mr. Dromaooie. Not that they were informal; 
not that they were not signed by the Governor; 
not that they were not accompanied with the broad 
seal of a sovereign State; but that the Governor 
had no Jegal or constitutional right to grant them. 
In the case of Mr. Lanman, a motion wes made 
that he be permitted to qualify, which was re- 
jected. The credentials were referred. A deba'e 
arose, not only on the proper mode of preceeding, 
but on the rights of Mr. Lanman, under his com- 
mission, with the broad scal, previous to a decision, 
‘by which it appeared to be the sense of the Senate 
that Mr. L’s seat was vacant until the pending ques- 
tion should be devided in his favor.” Mr. Lan- 
man, by resolution, was permitted to be heard at 
the bar of the Senate, on the question of his right 
toaseat. The decision was adverse to his claim. 

There was, he sail, a long Jist of cases of indi- 
viduals appointed and comm ssioned by Governors, 
in some of which, no question being raised, qua'i- 
fication was permitted as a matter of courss—in 
other’, questions being ra:se!, no qualification was 
permiited, until they were decided—and the deci- 
sions were sometimes for and sometimes against 
the claimant. He would not consume time by a 
recital of al of them, but would conclude this 
array cf authority and precedent by quoting the case 
of Stanly Griswold, from Ohio. He appeared on 
the 9th June, 1809; his credentia's were referred to 
the Committee of Elections; and on the 15th June, 
the committee having reporied favorably, he was 
admitted to his seat. These are cases prodaced 
from the Senate, in which the Governor is not 
mace a me’e returning officer, but in whch he had 
the power of appointment or election, and the con- 
s'itutional right to grant commissions; and yet these 
commis ions, al‘hough unexceptionable in form, 
have never been regarded conclus.ve of the right to 
qualify and take a seat. 

Mr. D. said, that if these doctrines, for which 
gentlemen contend, that certificates in dne form, 
signed by the proper officer, no matter how ob- 
tained, will confer a conclusive tight to a seat, 
shou'd prevail, you wil! strike a fatal b'ow at the 
freedom of elections and the purity of Representa- 
tive Government. Itis the convicticn of the peo- 
ple, that, by the invention of Representative Go- 
veroment, and by the choice of Rep-esentatives for 
themselves, by the exercise of the elec'ive franchise, 
they can vr.ually accomplish the objects of se'f 
gorerament, which renders them happy and con- 
iented, It is the firm belief, that through the 
agency of election and representation the Demo- 
cratic principle may be carr d out;that (brough them 
the popular veice may direct the leg slation of the 
country; that throvg) them those righ's are se- 
cured and enjoyed which pertain to them in their 
character of sovereign'y, and which, but for our 
fiee institutions, could only be exercised in prima- 
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ry assemblies; it is this belief which ensures, 
tachment to the Government, induces a wi) 
submission to the laws of the country, and consi, 
tutes a strong security for the peace and good orde 
of the great body of the citiz:ns. 
But, said Mr. D. if you establish the doctrins 
that the credentials given by the State authoritiec 
no matter how fraudolent, no matter how much at 
variance with the will of the people of the State; 
as expressed in their elections legally and ernstity, 
tionally made, shall nevertheless conclusively pre. 
vail, you convert the elective franchise into q 
mockery, you inflict a vital stab upon the sacrej 
principles of free Government, and you substan. 
tially defeat that glorious system of representation 
which renders Democracy lovely and practicable. 
Will you expect patient acquiescence under such a 
system of thwarting the public will? Can tame 
submission be expected to a wilful and wanton vio. 
laton of the most inestimable rights? And if 
spirit of resistance against official impositions sha]! 
be awakened, and if, in its progress, seeking redress 
for injuries inflicted, and panting for the recovery 
of lost privileges, it shall prompt the people ty 
turbulent impatience, or seditious deportment, oy 
whom, I ask, will the sia be justly chargeable ? 
Mr. D. in conclusion, denied that requiring the 
claimants from New Jersey to wait until the House 
cou!d examine the credentia's, and other testimony, 
and decide understandingly who had been chosen, 
was disfranchising that State. A necessary and 
unavoidable delay in making a decision, certainly 
can never be construed into a denial of justice to 
individuals, or a disfranchisement of a State. If 
her members present credentials, which are im. 
peached upon substantial grounds, and not upon 
slight and frivolous pretexts, if the returns of elec. 
tions have been partially suppressed, or imperfectly 
repo.ted, itis the fault of her officers—it is the 
misfortune of the people of New Jeisey; but still 
this House must exercise the power vested in it by 
the Constitution over the controversy, although 
some time must necessarily be consumed in the in- 
vestigation, and some delay consequently ensue, 
But is not delay preferable to an erroneous deci- 
sion; to the admission of those who, upon inquiry, 
may be found not entitled to hold the seats? If 
(said Mr. D.) you decide that we must, ¢x necessi- 
tate rei, admit the gentlemen holding commi:sions, 
and it shall afterwards turn out that they are not 
entitled—that they have not been “chosen” men- 
bers—that New Jersey has been falsely re present- 
ed—ihat votes have been given in repugnance, and 
notin obedience, toher will—that through their 
agency laws have been passed detrimental to other 
States of the Union—he would ask, how could you 
atone to New Jersey, and to the other injured 
States, for the wrongs infl’cted on them? You will 
have perpetrated irreparable mischief. Is it not 
the part of wisdom, as we!l as of safety, to let all 
these gentlemen wait, uniil, afier a fair, calm, and 
impartial examination, the House can satisfactorily 
decide upon theic claims? He would indulge the 
hope that, if the House were d'sposed, of which he 
would not doubt, to do equal justice to both par- 
ties, to New Jersey, and to the rest of the Union, 
they would not decide upon this matter with such 
inconsiderate haste, as to disregard all the evidence, 
and to overluok the important principles at issue. 


Norr.—The case of Spalding and Meade, is of such frequent 
reference, and is deemed in many particulars so applicable to 
the presentc ise, that it has been considered, by the author of 
the foregoing remarks, not inappropriate to append to them the 
entire able and conclusive argument, by which the proceedi:gs 
of the House in said case was defended and sustained. 

The friends of the report remarked that the power of the 
House on this subject, was vested by that part of the Constilu- 
tion which declares that “each House shal! be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualtfications of its own members;” and 
that this power was distinct from that which gave ultimately \o 
the Legislature, in case they saw fit to exercise it, the power 0! 
determining the time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 
tions. The words “judging of returns,” were comprehensive, 
unrestricted and inclusive of every step incidental to making 
returns. The power coud not be confined to the mere judg: 
ing of the authenticity of the certificate of the returning officer, 
as that would be nugatory. It musi likewise include the man- 
ner in which the votes were counted in districts; the manner In 
which they were transmitted; the place appoirted for receiving 
them; and the ascertaining their aggregate number. It had been 
truly said that where the business of election ceases, that of the 
returns begins; which, therefore, must be considered as embra- 
cing every thing, after the votes were given. As soon as an elec- 
tion terminates, the candidate is elected; the only thing remain- 
ing is to ascertain the result, and this is done by the 
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returns made. What, then, is the right of this House to judge? 
According to gentlemen, they have not arightto judge of the 
certificate of the officers of Georgia; they have not a right to 
judge how the votes are transmitted; but of all this the Cover- 
nor is to judge, under the lawof Georgia. But such a law 
would be a mere nullity, as it would be in direct opposition to 
the words of the Constitution, which give to this House the 
right of judging of the returns ofits members. The fact was, 
that the law of Georgia could only be considered as constituting 
the Governor the organ of information to this House, which is 
the only tribunal to which the returns can ultimately be made. 
fo considering the subject, there was no reason for the remark 
that the principle contained inthe report went to set aside the 
law of Georgia. Should the power of the House, in this case, 
be denied, it would prevent us!from investigating any case, 
however characterized by fraud, and would prostrate at the 
feet ofan Executive officer the power so guardedly bestowed 
on each House. It is inquired whether we will setaside the 
law of Georgia, by the decision we are about to make; but it 
does not follow that the adoption of the report will have this 
effect. 

The law of Georgia says that the Governor shall count the 


votes received at a certain day; but it does not say that the 
We, in fact,’ 


House shall not count those received afterwards, 
then, carry into effect the law of Georgia as far as it goes, and 
only in case of a failure supply the deficiency. Could there 
be a doubt of the principle assumed in the report, it would be 
removed by a denial of it, giving the power to any petty officer 
of the State by suppressing the votes to deprive the member 
legally elected of his seat. Would this be a just principle? Is 
jt not our principle, that a ae shall govern? And is it not 
strange to say that a State shall have the right of violating such 
a ae With regard to a return it might imply two 
things, the original certificate of the presiding officer in each 
election district and the general certificate of the whole elec- 
tion, the several parts of which were held in different places. 
lt was necessary that these several certificates should be exa- 
mine] by some genera] authority. 


As a matter, therefore, of necessity, some authority must 
reside in the States to count up the whole number of votes and 
to certify the persons elected. This power was vested in dif- 
ferent ways in the several States; whoever exercised it, could 
be considered only as the certifying officer, whose certificate 
was not a decision, butsimply a resurn, subject to the control 
of this House, whichis made, by the Constitution, the judge of 
it. The Constitution says, the House are to judge of the re- 
turns. Can those returns, therefore, be conclusive, and bind- 
ing upon the House? If so, the power of judging is altogether 
nugatory. If we cannot go out ofthe returns, and judge of any 
thing not inthem, we cannot be said to possess any power over 
them. But the words of the Constitution are precise, giving 
the unrestricted power to judge. The House, then, may 1e- 
ceive other evidence to satisfy them, than that founded on 
tne face of the returns, and on such evidence may either al- 
low that which is not in them, or disallow that which is. 
A case has been put of votes received in contravention 
of a State law, afier the time fixed for receiving them, 
(see the case of David Bard of Pennsylvania,) and it has 
been said that these votes ought not to be received. 
Why? Because the time for holding elections being expressly 
vested in the State Legislature, in the first instance, and Con- 
gress not having changed the prescribed time, the State regu- 
lation must prevail. But let the case be pursued further: sup- 
pose such votes are not only received, but included in returns 
made tothe Governon; he is not to judge of the legality of the 
votes given; the State law only directs him to count up the 
votes returned; whether they ought or ought not to be received, 
he cannot judge; of this, the House is the judge. He cannot 
receive evidence eut of the returns; he, therefore counts up 
the votes, proclaims the person having the highest number, and 
the returns are forwarded to this body. They are in due form; 
but votes appear to be admitted, which, by the law of Georgia, 
ought not to have been admitted. Is the House concluded by 
this return? Are they not, on the contrary, empowered to go 
out of it, and receive evidence of the fact, that such im- 
proper votes were admitted?) None will deny it. Fur- 
ther, suppose the pre iding officer to have reiused votes 
offered in time; suppose he had refused all the votes given 
for a candidate in several counties, the Governer could 
hot pay any attention to these votes, for his certificate must be 
founded exclusively on the votes returned to him; he would be 
obli ae to certify as duly elected the person having 
the hig est number of such votes, although it might be proved 
that the suppressed votes, if counted, would have given the 
highest number to another candidate. Could not the Honse, in 
this case, gu out of the returns of the Governor, and allow the 
votes fairly given to be counted? Is the election to be effected 
by such omission or neglect? Clearly not. In the present case, 
the votes in question, according to the Jaw of Georgia, were 
lawfully given, and ought to have been returned. Had that 
law been observed, they would have been returned. In one re- 
spect only was there aneglect of it. Can that, then, be said to 
be a vivlation of the law ef Georgia, which consists in giving 
effect to its provisions where they have failed to be observed. 
The great principle in judging of elections ought to be, that the 
will of the people, fairly expressed, shall govern. And that 
construction of the Constitution and laws of the United Siates 
ought to prevail, which consists in giving effect to good votes, 
rat ne than destroying them. Thisis the principle of the re- 
port. - ; 

The adoption of a hostile principle would be to sacrifice the 
substance of election toits mere shadow. The suggestion that 
the principle of the report is calculated to alarm the jealousy 
of the States, is ideal. The judging of the election of mem- 
bers is a joint authority, residing in the States in the first in- 
siance, and ultimately in this House. If the controlling power 
does not reside here, it resides nowhere; there is a blank in the 
Government. It cannot reside in Georgia, for the power is not 
concurrent; and if not here, the States must inevitably submit 
to every irregularity that may be practised by subordinate 
agents. Ithas been saidshat the law of Georgia is in force. 
but it can have no force at the expense of the constitutiona 
power of the House. But was that law complied with? If so, 
the present contest would not exist. It was true that the gene- 
ral principle is a sound one, which separates executive, legisla 
tive and judicial power. This might be an argument for the 
institutien of a special tribunal for the trial of contested elec 
tions; but itis an abundant apswer to show that this has not 
but that, on the contrary, the Constitution of the General Gof 


a 





vernment, as wellas the Constitutions of the several States, 
have made the legislative bodies judges of the elections o} their 
members. The resuvlution that C. Meade is not entitled to his 
seat, was then passed by a vote of 68 to 53; and Thomas Spald 
ing admitted by a vote of 66 to 52, 





REMARKS OF MR. NISBET, 
Or GeoreGia, 

Inthe House of Representatives, December 27, 1839— 
The qu stion being on a motion to recons der the 
vote of the House concurring in the resolution 
ot.the Senate for the appointment of a Chaplain, 
Mr. NISBET rose and addressed the House as 

follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Convinced that the motion before 
the House involves matter of serious moment to 
Christianity and the country, 1 beg leave to offer 
a few reflections. I confess, although informed of 
the opinions o my colleague, [Mr. Coorrr,] | have 
been taken by surprise by the debaft now in pro- 
gress. I cerainiy did not expect it this morning. 
I must say that I differ with my honorable colleague 
in the views he has exhibited. And although his 
searching and accurate mind, in its investigations 
after and elucidations of truth, rarely errs, yet I 
believe that he is now wropg. I know, full well, 
and jus'ly appreciate, his motives. No one is to 
Christianity a more sincere friend than himself, 
and no one illustrates its precepts in practice more 
fully than he does. He, by sustaining the motion, 
in‘ends to maintain both Christianity and the Con- 
stitution. Such aremy own wishes. We differ in 
the mode of accomplishing the same ends. 

It certainly wou'd be to my mind a melancholy 
result should the House of Representatives of this 
great nation resolve certainly that tt would not 
elect a chaplain—a minister of the gospel, called 
to throw around the legislation of the country the 
hallowed influences of piety—a result which would 
strike with alarm and apprehension the whule peo- 
ple of the Union; apprehension, not so much for 
religion or the Constitutidn as for that conserva- 
tive influence which it exerts upon the principles of 
free government. 

What, sir, does not liberty owe to Christianity? 
The history of the Colonies proves that we are in- 
debted, in a great degree, for those noble principles 
of free government engrafied upon our Constita- 
tion and in our laws, to that freedom of thought 
and action which brought our Pilgrim and Hugue- 
not ancestry to our shores. They fled from the 
religious bigotry and political intelerance of the 
old world for conscience sake. They came 
hither to worship God in freedom. And upon 
the shores of a new world they planted the stand- 
ard of re'igious, and, with it, of civil liberty. That 
independence of mind which they asserted in mat- 
ters of conscience made them alike independent as 
to a'lrghts. Freedom of service to Heaven, by a 
very necessity of our nature, constrains men to think 
and act freely in matters of less consequence. The 
free spirit of the pilgrim impressed itself upon colo- 
nial governments, and some of the best features of 
our most admirable system are traced to colonial 
parentage. I make these remarks to show, sir, 
that civil liberty is too large'y indebted to Chris- 
tianity to permit us to endanger the fuermer by 
abandening even the forms of the Jatier. It influ- 
ences ought to pervade, and do now pervade, all 
the departients of Government, more or less. Into 
our courts of justice, our Executive offises, 
and our halls of legislaton, it ought to 
send, and does send, a sanative power. 
It gives a heal hful tone to public sentiment, and 
purifies the fountains of legislation. In this coun- 
try it is n‘cessary, it seems fo me, to maintain, in 
the furms of ‘egislation, the external ceremonials 
of religion. What though it is sometimes desecra- 
ted, and its ministers false? What though it seem 
to some to be but part of Congressional pageantry, 
empty, vain, anda lie? Yet still the very form of 
service maintains the ascendancy of morality. 
Those forms are the emblems of iis es:ential pori- 
ty. Blended, as they are, with the procedure of 
Congress, they themselves become vital. Destroy, 
sir, the externa! manifestaticns of Christianity, and 
you weaken i's inflaence and endanger its vitality. 
You should observe even here, sir, the form of 
prayer. The voice of praise should hush for a 
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brief moment, at regular intervals, the no'se ot 
partly war, and say to the troubled waters, “Peace, 
be still.” 

The appointment of a Chaplain to this House ts 
a declaration, by the nation itself, that the Bible is 
true. Jt is the practical recognition of its oblga- 
tions. Is this no advantage? Is this not bearing 
evidence to Christianity? Is it not the voice of the 
Confederacy? Docs not this act proclaim, through 
the leng h and breadih of the lan‘, that, according 
to the behef of the American Congress, God re'gns 
in Heaven and uponear:h? The statesman, there- 
fore, should not withhold this evidence. Inall we 
do, it seems to me, we should recogni-e the sane- 
tions of Christianity, and should mamta:n = the 
parity both of the Church and the State by a decent 
regard, in our public acts, even to the forms of 
piety. 

The manifestation of regard to religion, in the 
election of a Chaplain to this House, is due to the 
convictions and moral sensibilities of the constitu- 
ency of this body. It is a just response to the re- 
quirement of that moral feeling which pervades 
the States. No Jess than this, I will venture to 
arsert, is required by the people, whether protesso:rs 
or not. It isa tribute of respect to that religion 
which makes sweet the homes of the thousands 
who dwell beneath the fos:ering care of American 
lezislators, and in the peace of an unobtrusive 
yet sustaining faith. Let it not be said that the 
Twen.y-sixth Congress has declared of record that 
it will dispense with the services of the ministry. 
Conceding, for the argument’s sake, that the power 
to appoint a Chaplain, under the Constitution, ts 
doubtful, yet I know it will not be denied that a 
failure to appoint would shock the country. It 
willdo violence to that fervid piety which lives 
and breathes and burns in the great heart of the 
notion. 

The service with which it is now proposed to 
dispense, bas been maintained here tor years. The 
wise and virtuous and patriotic of oiher days ex- 
ercised the power, and be:ieved in its expediency. 
It is hoary with accumulated years. The first Con- 
gress that assembled under the Constitution, elected 
a Chaplain. We are scarcely wiser or betier than 
that august body of men. They mingled worship 
with polities. Most of the State Lezisletures, I be- 
lieve, sir, do the same. 

It has been objected that the worship conducted 
here is insincere—a form and a mockery. Adinit- 
ting this to be true—and I lament that, in past, it 
must be conceded to be true—yet, siill the general 
good is accomplished, and the general evi s averiod 
to which I have before referred; and these general 
ends are paramount; they outweigh particular ob- 
jections. In all assemblies there are insincere 
worshippers; men will bring the cares and thoughts 
and feelings of the world into the sanctuary. I do 
not know that this body, being professedly political, 
is, on that account, the less devout. That distrac- 
tien of mind awaits him who mingles in the stermy 
strife of this House, is true; and on that account it 
is well to bring hither the sooth ng, softening in- 
fluences of charity and love. But I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is in this House not only a sa- 
cred regard for Christianity, but alsoa strong feeling 
of piety. Beneath the surface of ordinary emotu n 
lie imbedded the fountains of moral sensibility. 
There flows through this assemblage of men an 
under current of piety, invisible, it is tiue, under 
vidinary circmms’ances, but which occas.onaily 
flashes and sparkles in the light of day. This 
is obvious, in the eloquent werds and thoughts 
of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise.] He 
gave utterance to the isrepress.bie feeling of re- 
spect for moral things, which, doubtle.s, he im- 
bibed in his earliest furmation of characier. Nor 
can I permit myself to doubt that there are many 
here who meet these services with all that solemnity 
of manner and feeling which becomes the occa- 
sion. My colleague, and also the gentleman from 
Louisiana, [Mr. GaktanD,] find a reason against 
electing a chaplain, in this, that they are paid— 
that they pray and preach by contract, aud that 
they make this temple a place of merchandise, 
selling alike their consciences and their serviers. I 
find myself nothing wrong in religious or pol tical 
principle in rewarding the minister. It is a volun- 
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tary contribution by the House to the necessities of 
those whom they invite to officiate for them. It is 
vet a pension for the clergy, by law or from consti- 
tutional necessi'y, but a donation to the man. Re- 
ward, to my mind, does not necessarily demora- 
lize and secular.ze the preacher, else there were no 
minis ry—no temp'e—no worship. Shall not the 
priest live by the aliar? And is not the laborer 
worthy of his hire?) That some who wear the 
priestly robe have come hither, trading upon the 
stock of their ministerial character, and vending 
for a consideration the sacred ministrations of our 
holy religion, is perhaps true— but not all have so 
come, It may be conceded at once, without weak- 
ening the obligation to elect a chaplain, that there 
are false pro‘essors of that religion. Jn its purest 
and earliest state, among the twelve who listened 
to the words, and saw the works vf God himself, 
there was one traitor. 

I cannot concur, Mr. Speaker, in the apprehen- 
sion expressed by my honorable fiiend and col- 
league, that the act to which he objects may ullti- 
mately lead toa union of Church and State. 1 
think that our whole political system, as also the state 
of ne Cnurcni n our country, makes such a urion 
an utter impracticabilily. Such a thing could net 
be without an entire change in the essential ele- 
ments and actual organization of the frame of 
Government. The very freedom of rel'gious op:- 
nion and action guarantied to the people must 
operate as an insurmountable bar to such a union. 
I should as soon, nay socner, look for a despotism 
in place of our constitut'onal liberty, as the result 
which gentlemen apprehend. The recollections of 
the pa t, the interests of the present, and the ex- 
peciations of the future—religion, which seeks i's 
ils OWN perpetuity in the maintenance of its purity— 
all forbid it. Our denominational divisions consti- 
tute a system of sleepless and enterprising vigilance 
over the encroachments of the church. Protestant 
Christians have long ago ascertained, from history 
written ia the blood of martyrdom, that their rights 
of conscience depend upon fiee Government. 
They are commitied to maintain the separation of 
the Chuich and the State by the instinct of self 
defence, and by the precepts of their own faith. I 
think Iam not mis'aken when I say that the church 
herself would be the last to seek an unholy and 
self-Jestroying alliance with the State. P.ely 
would die in the embraces of Government. No, 
sir, Protestant Christianity must stand aloof from 
political associations, by the law of her own exis- 
ence. A Joss of liberty might, perhaps would, 
necessarily corrupt the church; whilst liberty re- 
mains, the church will maintain its purity. Keep 
pure the church in ou land, and the Constitution is 
defended with impregnable bulwarks. 

In Englaad we know, sir, that the church is part 
of the Government—that the articles of the esta- 
blished re igion are held to be parcel of the com- 
mon law—that the sacrament is a condition prece- 
dent to the tenure of office—that rich governmental 
revenues sustain the sacred aristocracy—that lands 
and franchises and political power, by the very 
principles of the British Constitution, (if Constitu- 
tion Britain has, which I very much doub!,) apper- 
tain to the church; not to Christianity, sir, but to 
oir form of church organization. Not so here. 
That aid which the Government can here give the 
church is aione in a freewill offering to the princi- 
ples it professes, protecting all creeds and names 
equally by its tolerant and equal legislation. For 
myself I ean conceive of no abomination more 
offensively abborrent than a union of the Church 
with the State; and I would resist the very first ap- 
proaches towards it with the sternest and most re- 
lentiess hostility. But, sir, there is a union which 
is already, in some degree, consumma'ed, which I 
hope I shall not live to see dissolved: I mean, sir, 
the union of religious principle with polit.cal con- 
duct. 

The Jeaven of moral principle should lighten the 
whole lump of the body politic. We should be 


cautious lest we divide things so happily and use- 
fully united. We should be careful lest we in- 
vite into our legislation, and adopt as rules of con- 
duct, the philosophy of a merely human faith. No 
gentleman, I know, would give his vote directly or 
indirectly to unhinge Christianity or in any way les- 
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sen its influences. 1 beg nct to be understood as so 
charging. I only mean to say that the result at 
which they now aim may, in my opinion, produce 
that effect. The poliuciansof France desecrated 
the temples of God—burned the Bible—endowed 
the goddess of Reason wiih the atirivutes of Deity 
—and soow, very soon, the foundations of society 
were broken up, and anarchy reigoe1 triumphant. 
The vine-clad hills and fertile plains, and crowded 
streets of France flowed down with blood. Toa 
public relaxation of moral obligation, 1 have no 
doubt, may be traced those startling horrors which 
preceded and followed the French Revolutions 


SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 
Or Nortu Carouiya, 

Ia the House of Representatives, December 18, 1838— 
On a resolu'ion that the commissioned members 
from the State of New Jersey are not entitled to 
be sworn *# members of the House. 

Nr. RAYNER said he had not intended to 
have taken any part in this debate. Having but 
lately taken his seat upon that floor, he had hoped 
that nothing wou'd have transpired to change the 
resolution which he had foimed—that of being a 
listener instead ofa talker in this controversy. I 
am well aware (said Mr. R.) that this is no place, 
neither is this any time, for apologes. We all 
meet here with equal privieges and under equal 
responsibilities, and one has as much right to ex- 
press lis views here as another. But being a new 
member here, and in the presence of what ought to 
be the congregated wisdom of the nation; and 
feeling that diffidence which must necessarily 
result from such a position, | will claim it as one 
of my rigats on this floor, to offer an apo'ogy for 
the rematks which I design to make; and that 
apology is, that if Tsay nothing which may be 
worth the attention of this House, I shall only be 
following the example which has been set me by 
several othe s. For, in the scope of ths debate, 
the d scussion has not been confined to those, only, 
who have app:oached it with calmness and discre- 
tion; but in the political battle whch hs been 
fighting here for the last two weeks, soldiers of 
every grade have entered the lists, from the 
hardened veteran to the raw recruit—fiom those 
who have wielded the sword and the battle axe, to 
those who have contended with bulrushes and 
straws. And besides, the great principles at stake 
in this matter, and the important consequences 
likely to grow out of its decision, admonish every 
one who feels an interest in it, to speek out fully, 
f eely, and frankly in regard to it. And when it is 
borne in m nd, that the rights and privileges ofa 
sovere'gn State are involved in the decision of this 
question, I insi-t that it behooves every State to 
speak out through a po;tion of her representation 
on this floor, and to enter her protest against the 
attempt which is making dis‘ranchise New 
Jersey. 

Sir, disguise th’s matter as you may, distort it as 
you please, sull the real question is, whether the 
Constitut on andthe laws, or violence and brute 
force, are hereafter to prevail in the organization of 
this House and the legislation of this country. 
What sort ofa spectacle do we exhibit to the people 
of this country?’ For better than two weeks have 
we been here, unorganized,in disorder and con- 
fusion, and the majesty of this Hall violated by the 
pie-ence of men who have no more right toa seat 
on this floor* than had the fish-women of Paris in 
the National Assembly during the excesses of the 
French Revolution. Sir, the eyes of an anxious, 
an excited, and an indignant people are upon us; an 
awful re-ponsibility rests some where, and [I wich 
it to rest where it properly belongs. I do not hold the 
Clerk responsible, but those who advised him. I 
do not attach to his course that importance which 
has been assumed in this debate. He is nothing 
more than a ministerial officer, and his dicta ate 
only binding so far as they reflect, and are in 
accordance ‘with, the views of a majority here. 





*It will be recoliected that the contesting gentle- 
men from New Jersey marked their names at, and 
occupied seats in the Hall, without obtaining per- 
mission, during the discussion on the question. 
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What he says, or what he does, is authoritatiye 

so far only asit meets with the sanction, eithe; 

express or implied, of the body whose officer he js, 

He cannot make or unmake members of Congre 8, 

by his willingness to call the names of some. 

or his refusal to call the names of othets. Ant 
although we cannot but be indignant of the dogge, 

obstinzey and party devotion which he has evinced, 

still 1 think entirely too much importsnce hes been 

attributed to bis conduct, when it is recollected 

that he is only the mere instrument through which 
this act of party tyranny is attmpted to by 

perpetrated upon vs. Suppose that the Clerk, after 
calling the name of Mr. Ranpotren, had proceeded 
to call the names of the other regularly comm s. 
sioned membeis from New Jersey, think you he 
would not have been interrupted and objection 
made to those gentleman’s names beirg inscribed 
on the roll? If the Clerk had donehis duty, think 
you that those gentlemen would have been permit- 
te}, without objection, to vote in the organization 
of this House? and to have taken the oa'h required 
by the Constitution, prepar:tory to their taking 
their seats as members of tois Hou-e? Suppose, 

when the Clerk was adv sed, nay, required, to take 

the course which he did, he had replied, “Gent'e. 

men, I am the officer of the Houce of Representa- 
tives, and not the mere tool of a party; I have ta. 
ken an oath faithfully to perform my duty; one 
portion of that daty is to make out and call over 
the names of the members elect on the first day oj 
the assembiing of Congre-s; the duty which I owe 
my country, and the oathI have taken, preven 
my compliance wih your demand:” I say, sup. 

pose this had been the man'y and noble response o| 
the Clerk, when required to do as he dd, think you 
this scene would not have taken place? No one 
who has been an observer of the party o' ganiza ion 
which exists here, the di tetion of party leaders, 
and the inflexible dete mination which exists to 
cary their point atall hazards, can for a moment 
doubt upon the subject. The course of the Clerk 
only presented an issue a moment sooner, which 
would have been p.esented, even if he had per- 
formed his duty as a faithful officer. And as soon 
as objection had been made, discussion would 
have ensued, and after discussion, as soon as it 
had been necessary to test the sense of the mem- 
bers upon any distinct propos'tion, the same 
question world have arisen which has given vs 
all this difficulty, viz. who should be entitled to 
vote? £0, no matter what course had becn 
pursued by the Clerk, ‘to this complexion it would 
have come at last” Why really, sir, from the 
debates which have taken place here, one would 
suppose that all this storm had been raised by the 
Clerk, and, that he had the power to allay it 
whenever it suied his good pleasure. If one 
unacquainted with our Government, and unin- 
terested in our institutions, had heard the pathetic 
and eloquent appea's which have been made to 
the Clerk to proceed in bis duty, he would have 
supposed tha’ the Clerk, from his elevation there, 
was as omnipotent in this Hall as Jup-ter on 
Olympus, and that upon his nod hung not only the 











future existence of this body, but the destinies of 


this nation. No such thing, sir; it is notthe mere 
call of the Clerk that constitutes the person called 
an integral portion of this House; but it is the tacit 
acquiescence of the other members present, in 
recognising as a fellow-member, him who presents 
him e!f clothed with an authority as potent as theirs, 
which recognition they are bound in duty as well 
as courtesy to give. 

I have made these remarks for the purpose of 
presenting the point which I wish to make—that 
the blame should attach to those who have only 
used the Clerk asa mere instrument, forthe pur- 
pose of screening themselves from responsibility. 
One thing is cettain, we shall be arraigned before 
the great tribunal of public opinion; and [ wish it 
now to be d'stinctly understood that it is not. the 
Clerk, but a band of partisans on ths floor, who 
have preven'ed the organization of this House, and 
kept it inan uproar and excitement for fourteen 
days. Yes, sir, I call upon this House, and upon 
the peop'e of this country, to bear witness, that 
while we—and when I say we I mean the friends 
of the Consttation and the laws—have been strug- 
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gling and s'riving to organize this House, according 
to the requirements ofthat Con titation and those 
| ws, we have made thwarted in every at- 
rempt and frustrated in every movement, te- 
cause We Wi'l not agree to depart from that course 
which is sanctioned by the Cunstiluw'ion, and 
hallowed by immemorial usage. 

The fourth section of the first article of the 
Ccnstitution declares that ‘‘the times, places, and 
manner Of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall te prescribed ineach State 
by the Legislature thereot; but that Congress may, 
at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 
Here the Constitution has entrusted the entire 
regulation of the elections in each State to the 
Legislatures thereof, until otherwise ordered by 
Cungress; and Congress never having passed any 
Jaw on the subject, the matter rests under the 
gontrol of the States. Well, who made that Con- 
stitation? The people of the United States, in 
their character as States, cach State acting and 
eciding for itself. The people of New Jersey, in 
the aduption of that Constitution, which is a part 
of their fundamental law, entrusted to their Legis- 
lature the enactment of all laws and regulaticns 
touching the elections in thatState. In pursuance 
of that authority, the Legislature of New Jersey, a 
body which also emanated from the people, passed 
a law in 1897, (here Mr. R read from the law of 
New Jersey,) which after requiring the clerks of 
the several counties “to make one list of a'l the 
candidates voted for,” in their respective counties, 
as Representatives from that State in the Congress 
of the United Siates, “together with the numb r of 
votes received for each of them,” which they shall 
“transmit” “to the Governor” “within seven days 
thereafter,” goes on to declare, in the fifth section, 
that “the Governor, or person adminis‘ering the 
Goverament cf this State, shall, within five days 
afier receiving the said list, lay the same before a 
Privy Council, to be by him summoned for that 
purpes?, and, after casting up the who'e number 
of votes from the several counties for each can- 
didate, the said Governor, or person administering 
the Government, and Privy Council, shall deter- 
mine” “the six persons who have the greatest num- 
ber of votes from the whole S:ate for Representa- 
lives in the Congress of the United States; which 
six persons, the Governor, or peison administering 
the Government, shall forthwith commission, under 
the greatseal of the State, to represent this Sate 
in the Congresy of the United States. Here, then, 
the people of New Jersey, through their Legislature, 
in pursuance of aright guarantied by the Consti- 
ntion, have pointed out the mode through which 
their will is to be known in regard to tho e whe are 
to represcnt them on this floor. ‘They cannot all 
come here, and say to you in person, whom they 
wish to represent them here, but they declare to 
you, through their organic law, that those who 
present themselves with the commission of th 
Governor, certifie 1 under the great seal of the State, 
are they whom they wish torepresent their rights, 
their interes's, and their wishes here. Thisis a 
high and important trust, which they have confided 
to their Government, on his own responsibility; 
avd, whether he abuses that trust or not, is a 
question in which we cannot isquire until we are a 
tribunal competent to decide—which we are not, 
until we are constitutionally organized, and have 
had the evidence on both sides of the question. 
And, let it be borne in mind, that the States of this 
Union, in the adoption of the Federal Consti:u'tion 
—which guaranties to each State the regu'ations 
ofi's own elections—have pledged themselves, each 
ty the other, and all to each, that those credentials 
which each may have declared to be the evidence 
of is choice, shall be faithfully and implici ly 
respected by allthe others Well, have the mem- 
bers from New Jersey exhibited such credentials? 
We have heard their commissions read from the 
Clerk’s table, and itis unnecessary to insist that 
they are in due formas required by law, for that 
is admitted on all hands. 

But it is not only in conformity with the Consti- 
tution and the Jaw that those members having the 
regular certificates should take their seats here, as 
a matter of right, and assist in the organization of 
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the House, but itis also in conformity with that 


e tablished usage, which bas become a law of 
Parliament, anit which has always prevaiicd from 
the origin of the Government down to the present 
ime. Jt has been the invariable usage, not only 
in the Congress of the United Stat s, but in the 
Legisiatures of all the States; and although genile- 
men on the other side have been called on again 
and again to cite a s ngle instance in the history of 
American legislation where a different course has 
been pursued, yet no such case has been mention- 
ed. ‘The case men'ioned by the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia[Mr. Rives] is not a case in 
point, for there both the claimants held certifica'es, 
which were valid according to the law of that 
Sta:e—one being signed by the sheriff, and the 
other by the deputy sherifl; whereas in the case 
before us no one will pretend that Messrs. Dicker- 
son, Vroom, and others have exhibited any evi- 
dence of election which is recognized by the laws 
of New Jersey. The case of Moore and Letcher has 
been alluded to, but that furnishes no precedent 
which is applicable to this case; for it is establish- 
ed, as well by the history of that case, as by the 
repeated declarations of gentlemen during this de- 
bate, who are conversant with all the facts con- 
nected with it, that the certificate of Moore was 
defective en its very face, and not in conformity 
with the law of Kentucky. Moore’s certificate 
was defective by the admission of his treads; the 
certificates of the gentlemen from New Jersey, 
Mes:rs. Aycrigg, Halsted, and others, are made 
out according to law, by the admission of their 
enemies. That is just the difference between the 
two cases. And, what is passing stiange, and only 
to be acc unted for from the rabid influence of 
party, some of the very men who are now most 
prominent in leading this crusade against the rights 
of New Jersey, (as has been proved by a reference 
to their speeches,) then insisted that you could not 
go behind the return before organization, but that 
the certificate of election gave the holder a prima 
facie title to his seat. This principle is as sound 
now as it was then. Itis a principle which, in 
common with all our ideas of free legislat‘oa, we 
borrowed from England, where it has been the law 
of Parlisment ever since the rights and privi'eges 
of the House of Commons have been placed beyond 
the control of the Crown—ever since that House 
has been the depositary of the rights and freedom 
of the citizen. The authority read to us the other 
day by the honorable gen'leman from Pennsyiva- 
nia [Mr. Bipper] places this matter beyond con- 
troversy. Ihave that authority now before me, 
aud, with the permission of the House, I will read 
it again, as it ought to Le conclusive upon all who 
acknowledge the force of precetent and law. I 
read from Jacob’s Law Dic:ionary, uncer the head 
of ‘* Parliament,” vol. 5, page 79: 

“If two or more sets of electors make eacha 
return of a different member, (which is calleda 
double election,) that return only which the return- 
ing officer, to whom the sheriff’s precept was di- 
rected, has signed and sealed, is good, and the 
member by him returned shall sit until displaced 
by petition.” 

In reading further, I find, on the same page, the 
following: 

.‘*In the year 1640 it was ordered, that when 
some are returned by the sheriff, or such other 
officer as by law hath power to return, and others 
returned by private hands, in such case those return- 
ed by the sheriff shall sit until the election is quash- 
ed by the House.” 

Jn the case before us the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of State of New Jersey, exhibited on behalf of 
Messrs. Dickerson and others, is, as it were, by 
private hands; he is not known to the law so far as 
regards the issuing of certificates of election; and 
his certificate, inthe absence of any provision by 
law, is entitled to no more authority than the letter 
of a private gentleman. 

Bat I have another authority, which was pointed 
out to me by afriend this morning, and which is 
more conclusive, if possible, than either of those I 
have read. I read from Lex Parliamentaria, 
page 229: 

‘* If a sheriff shall return one for Knight of the 
Shire who was unduly or not at all elected, yet he 
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that is returned remains a member of the House 
ull his election be declared void.” 

Now will any one attempt to evade ‘hose au- 
therities, by saying that they are Englih prece- 
dents, and therefore not applicable to our country? 
Sir, I have heard of some pettifoggers who, after 
hearing cited by the opposite counsel an authority 
which they could not controvert, allempt to delude 
an ignorant jury by telling them that it was en 
authority from England, a country where th:y bad 
a King, and not applicable to a tree country; and 
that in ren fering their verdict they ought not to 
recognize its validity. Will any one use that ar- 
gument here? I challenge eny member on this 
floor to rive in his place, and stake his reputation, 
either for intell gence or candor, by saying that 
these authorities are not binding upon us beeause 
they are English precedents. Willany one do i? 
No one will—for every one here ought to know, if 
he does not, that the parliamentary law of Eng- 
land, whenever applicable to the nature of ou 
Government, has always been recognized by th 
jaris's of our country as entitled to the same re-- 
pect and possessing the same authority as the 
common law; which was the national inheritance 
we received from our fatherland, and which, in 
fect, is the common source of all our free institu 
tions. 

If, then, the members from New Jeisey produce 
the credentials which the Legislature of their Stats 
has provide 1 by law, and if that provision of thes 
Legislature is in pursuance of aright guarsatie: 
by the Constitution of the United States, why wil 
this House refuse them a participatioa in all the 
rights and privileges, as well those which are inc - 
dent to ofgan zaticn as to legislation afterwarcs? 
If ithas been the established usage, from the origin 
of the Government,'o admit to ther veats those hav- 
ing the ceri:ficates of election required by law, why 
will you now, for the first time, violate this se'ted 
principle, and innovate upon a practice which has 
become the parliamentary law of al! free legiste- 
tion? But, sir, how have the autherilics which 
have been adduced, and the arguments which have 
been made, in defence of the Constituion ant the 
laws, been met on this occasion? Have they been 
received and been replied to with courtesy and 
candor? No, sir. Gent'emen, afier having te- 
ceived authorities which they could not controver', 
and arguments which they could not answer, hace 
attempted to evade them by sneering and ridicule. 
They tell us they will not be fetrered by precedent, 
or trammelled by the forms and technic ilities of 
the law. And I, for one, was sorry to hear that 
doctrine avowed on this floor. I think it must 
be the first time that that destractive, jacobinical 
principle has been promulgated in this Flall. I 
was aware that that doctrine had its advocates 
among the wre'ched rabble that infest ouc Northera 
cities; but never did I expectto see the day when 
an American Representative would openly avow 
iton this floor. The avowal ofsuch a doctrrine I 
consider to be an outrage upon the sanctity of this 
Hall. Yes, sir, this Hall, which was con-ecrated 
to freedom; which was designed as an ark to pre- 
serve inviolate the Constitu ion, amid the deluge 
of political strife which is sweeping over the laud; 
this Hall, which was expressly intended to perpet- 
uate the power and majesty of the law, has been 
desecrated—yes, desecrated—by the avowal oi 
doctrines which, if carried fully oui tnto practice, 
would not only sap the foundations o: our free 
institutions, but wou'd, in its levelling career, raze 
to the ground the fair fabric under whore dome 
we are now assembled. Yes, I repeat it, and I 
call upon the American Peopie to beware, that 
their institutions are in danger, when it is openly 
dec'ared on this floor that the forms and techni- 
calities of the law are notto be regarded when 
they interpose an obsiacle between a majority here 
and the altainment of a favorite object. And this 
declaration is the more alarming when it is reco!- 
leted that it comes ex cathedra; that it is made by 
one who has been pointed out to me as the leader 
of his party in this House,[Mr. Vanpearport, of 
N. Y.;] and who, I must say, has indulged ina 
strain of denunciation and slang that ought not tox 
have been permitted by the seaior members of this 
House.” Why, what are those technical rules and 
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useless forms of which the gentleman from New 
York has spoken? They aie, so far as regards all 
the purposes for which they were designed, the 
sarpreme law of the land. What are your rules 
of order for your government here?’ They are the 
most technical of all technicalities, and yet they 
speak the commanding language of the law, and 
are as imperative and binding in their nature, and 
as much entitled to respect, as though you kept an 
army at your doors ready to enforce them. What 
Jends the sanction of majesty to our courts of Jaw? 
Itis the formal and technical manncr in which 
jnstioe is administered. What invests the consta- 
ble’s staff with a power as terrible as the tyrant’s 
sword? It is a mere technical procedure of a few 
moments in compliance with the forms of law. 
But, says the gentlemaa from New York, in the 
fury of his party zeal, the forms and quibbles of 
the law are not to be regarded when the rights of 
the people are in danger. Now, it is absurd, it is 
paradoxical, to ta!k about the rights of the people 
conflicting with a law which they themselves have 
passed, in pursuance ofa right which they have 
reserved to themselves in the Constitution; for it is 
the object of the Constitution to define those 
rights, and of the lawto enforce them. If, then, 
the gentleman from New York is such a friend to 
popular rights and to the people of New Jersey, let 
him prove that his professions are sincere by aiding 
to carry into operation the laws which the people 
of that State have passed for the protection of their 
rights. Now,I understand, the gentleman from 
New York is himself a lawyer; and is it possible 
that he, who belongs to a profession that has, in all 
ages, Siood up for the rights and fsanctity of the 
Jaw against the encroachments of those in author.- 
ty—a profession that has, in all ages, included in 
its numbers the guardians and protectors of liberty, 
and the defenders of the rights of man; is it possi- 
ble, I say, thathe will now become the derider 
and contemner of that very law for whose omni- 
potent power he is daily in the habit of contending? 
But, says the gentleman, my object is to take 
care of the people's rights, and I will not be ar- 
rested by the forms and technicalities of the law. 
Now, sir, I am not to be deluded by this cry about 
the people and the people's rights. As to all the 
slang which we have heard upon that subject, I 
look upon it as too cantemptibie forno'ice. It has 
always been the language wh:ch cunning and cor- 
rupt men have used for the purpose of concealing 
their treacherous and sinister designs. It has 
always been the language of despots, when the law 
has interposed a barrier to their ambitious projects. 
Tyran’s have always contended that their object 
was the good of the people, when violating those 
very laws teat the people themselves may have 
made for their own preservation. It was the 
Jangusge of Cromwell when, under the garb of 
sanctity,he clutched at unlimited power. It was 
the language cf Robespierre when, from a pre- 
tended hatred to tyrants, he deluged France in the 
best blood of her sons. Itis the language of fanati- 
cism in our own day, when whetting tne knife for 
our thoats, and kindling the torch for the destrac- 
tion of our homes. It is the language of the 
gentleman from New York in framing a pitifal 
excuse for trampling on the laws and Constitation 
of his country. Why, sir, Lagain ask, what are 
the forms and technicalities of the Constitution 
and the laws, which the gentleman from New 
York has so much derided? It is they whose 
unseen power is always in operation, and which 
keers the wheels of Government in motion, not 
enly whilst we are sitting here, but whist we are 
repesing in our beds. It is they whosz magic 
power brought us all here together ona given 
day—which protec’s us in the exercise of our 
duties here, and which invests with a sort of sane- 
tity in the public eye, all our proceedings. It is 
they which arm your Sergeant-at-Arms with a 
power as “terrible as an army with banners”— 
which reconcile us to our labors and detention 
here, under the assurance that our homes and our 
fire-sides are protected against the assaults of 
rapine and violence. It is they whose ‘‘still small 
voice,” to use the language of my eloquent friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Niszer,) “speaks iga lan- 
"gunge as terrible as the thunders of heaven,’ It is 
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the techrical operation of the Constitution and the 
Jaw which give us our existence as a r presentative 
body, and which will strip us of our power at the 
appointedtime. IJtis to them that the gentleman 
from New York himself owes the privilege of a 
seat on this flocr—for, without the forms of law, 
his constituents could not have sent him here— 
and the opportunity which he has had, of sneering 
at, deriding, avd contemning the very power which 
clothes him with his representative characler. 

But, sir, we are not only bound by ihe Constitu- 
tion and the law of Parliament to admit the mem- 
bers having the legal returns, but reason and com- 
mon sense must suggest that we cannot depart 
irom that course wihout becoming involved in 
inextiicable difliculties. Before organization we 
can do nothing except what is inc dental to organi- 
zation; it is only by the act of organization that we 
become invested with a representaiive power, able 
and capable of enforcing our decrees. Is it not 
evideat, then, that, upon assembling together, reason 
and convenieace boh require that no obstacle 
thould be presented which is calculated to embar- 
rass us inthe act of organizing? I think the posi- 
tion has been properly taken and forcib y illustrated 
here, tha!, before we are organ‘zed, we can exer- 
cise no power except what is necessary to organ za- 
tion; the reason of which is perfectly plain, since 
the Constitation requires that we should exercise 
no power, either legislative or judicial, except under 
the sacred responsibility of an oath. And we dis- 
regard the Censtitution altogether if, before we are 
organized—or even afterwards—we prejudge the 
case without hearing the evidence on both sides. 
In either case we constitute ourselves into a revolu- 
tionary tribunal for the purpose of disfianchising 
men whocome here armed with the same power and 
clothed with the same authority that we do. The 
confasion and inconvenience resulting from the 
adoption of any other course than that cf allowing 
the members having the lawful ceriificates to take 
their seals, was urged upon us at the very com- 
mencement of this difficulty; it was prelicted by 
the distinguished gent'eman for Penvsylvania 
(Mr. Serceant,) who, in the forcible language of 
eloquent truth, foretold the very difficulties which 
have since taken place; and whose clear and logical 
mind, on yesterday, placed this matier in so clear 
a point of view that “the who ran might read.” 
His argament has not been answered, and never 
will be answered. It will stand as an enduring 
monument not only of his patriotism and his in- 
te'lect, but of his devotion to the rights of the 
States. Yes, strange as it may seem, that honor- 
able gentleman—who, as he told us, has never been 
over-zealous in his advocacy of State rights—has 
on this occasion stood forth as their champion; 
while others, from whom we had a right to expect 
it, have deserted the post of duty. 

The course insis‘ed on by the other party will, 
at any time, place itin the power ofa factious 
and turbulent minority to control the action of a 
majority; in fact, it will place the destinies of this 
Government at the mercy of unprincipled and 
partisan agitators. Suppose, for instance, that 
parties are pretty nearly balanced in this House at 
any time hereafter—what an easy matter will it be 
for a few factious partisans of the minority party to 
get up a pretended contest against just enough 
members of the majority, who, being set aside, 
will throw the majority the other way. And think 
you it will not be frequently done if the precedent 
is now set? And, in times of high party excitement, 
to what length will not this diso'ganizing spirit be 
indulged?) Suppose, for instance, at some time 
hereafter in the history of this country, a corrupt 
and profligate Administration shall, by fraud and 
bribery, have fortified themselves in the strongholds 
of power; suppose that the people of this country, 
after having long suffered all the evils of tyraony 
and misrule, shall have aroused themselves, and, 
by a mighty effort at the ballot-box, shall have re- 
turned to this House a majority opposed to the 
reigning dynasty; suppose, toe, this shall happen 
ata session previous to the Presidential election; 
suppose the party in power shall have become 
alarmed at the prospect of a system of investiga- 
tion which is to drag to light their miserable 
corruption and hypocrisy, and expose to an indig- 








nant people the system of peculaticn and plunder 
by which the very life-blood of their prosperity 
has been exhausted; ay, sir, suppose that a 
Speaker is to be elected, ant that in the election of 
that Speaker are involved consequences of awful 
impcrt to the party ia power; we will goa little 
further, and suppose that a partis:n Clerk is to te 
rewarded for his compliant disposition—does it 
require the spirit of prophecy to foretell what isto 
take place, if the precedent is now set, that the 
contesting a memter’s seat is sufficient cause for 
excluding him from all share in the organ zation of 
the House? Who does not see that in such a 
case no member of the party opposed to that in 
power, could be sure of his seat without a contesi? 
The only question wou!d be, who should be sacri- 
ficed to appease the demon of party.  Estatl:sh 
this precedent, and where is it toend? It places 
the majority in the power of a factious and cor- 
rupt minority. It isa bribe and a lure held out 
to hypocrisy and corruption; for, whilst one party 
might refrain fiom these pretended contests frum a 
sense of propriety, all the advantage would enure 
to those whu would not be restrained by any such 
correct motive. Establish the precedent that the 
mere contesting hs seat, is sufficient ground for 
setting aside any member, and depriving him of all 
share in the election ef Speaker and in the 
(rganization of this House, and I fear the time is 
not far dstant when no one who is opposed to the 
tenant of the White House at the other end of 
this city, will ever be allowed to take his seat 
quietly inthis Hall. Establish the princip'e that 
he isto te unceremoniously deprived of his right 
upon the mere complaint of some pretender, and 
you wil! soon have to provide some extraordinary 
power to enforce your decrees. For, I assure you, 
that whenever this system is attempted to be carried 
fully out, you will find that there are some stubborn 
and unbending spirits in this country, who will 
defend their rights atthe hazard of their lives, 
and who will on!y surrender them with their heart’s 
best blood. E-tablsh the precedent, that party 
ma'ice is to be gratifie', and party vengeance 
satiated by this vexatious and tyrannical process, 
and you may as well at once organize a corps of 
bandits, to enforce your savage and d. spotic orders. 
Yes, sir, I fear the time is fast approaching when 
every friend of the Constitution and the laws who 
presents himself for admittance here, will be com- 
pelled to march up to that table with his commi:- 
sion in owe hand and his degger inthe other. I 
say not this inidle bravado; it is forced upon me 
by the scene I witnessed on Friday last. When the 
Constitution and the laws are dethroned, violence 
and faction must usurp their places; arid in that 
case there is no other alternative left the oppressed 
but tame and quiet submission, or a resortte phy- 
sical force. 


The precedent proposed to be set will not only 
empower a minority to overrule ard control a ma- 
jority ,jbut it will enable them to prevent the organiza- 
tion of this House altogether. Suppose, for fac- 
tious purposes, a majority of the seats on this floor 
should be contested on the assembling of the mem- 
bers. What sortof a spectacle do you then ex- 
hibit? According to the rule insisted on here, all 
those whose seats are ccntested must stand aside. 
And there you are; the minority cannot organize, 
according to the Constitution, for they would 
not constitute a quoram; and thus the Government 
is suspended, and the future existence of this body 
dependent on the whims and caprices of a meager 
minority here. What could be done in such a case? 
A minority could not constitutionally electa Speak- 
ei; they would be equally impotent to pass judg- 
ment upon any of the contested seats. And you 
have already decided that those whose seats are 
contes'ed should not vote in what you are pleased 
to call their own case, although the rights and 
interests of their constituents, and the sovereignty 
of the States they represent, mighi be involved in 
the issue. So you see, that assoon as you depart 


from the Constitution and the laws—as soon as 
you depart from the established usage of parlia- 
mentary proceeding—you become lost in a laby- 
rinth of difficulties, from which the ingenuity of an 
Ariadne can afford you noclew of escape. And, 
as has already been proved in the cousse of our 
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proceedings, the further you proceed the more you {} in the South who clain, par excel/ence, to be State 
become involved, tiil finally, forthe purpose ef || Rights men, and who were for a long time placed 
extricating yourselves you are comoelled to over- | under the ban of proscription by both the great 
leap “‘all law, all precedent, all right.” || leading parties in th’s country. And I am, more- 

But, say gentlemen on the other side, the fraud || over, one of those who stood firm and steadfast by 
in this case isso palpable and evident that we || their principles and the Constitution, when our 
must go behind the return. Well, if there be a || great leader and captain went over to the enemy. 
fraud in this case—and, by the bye, I deny the And according to my view of State rights, I should 
fact, until itis proven—we cannot now remedy prove recreant to ail the principles of that school, 
the evil; we cannot now do justice to the injured, || if I could stand quietly by, and see the laws of a 
or punish the offender; because we are not com- || sovereing State passed in pursuance of a right re- 
petent to try the case until the House is fully || served in the Constitution, disregarded and set at 
organized, until the subject has undergone inves- naught. Why, sir, what is Stae rights, as ex- 
tigation before a committee and all the facts re- || poanded by the fathers of our faith? It is, that all 
ported, and nntil we are a jury regularly empanel- || those rights and privileges reserved to the States in 
Jed to sit upon the trial of the case. If wrong has || the Constitution are sacred and inviolabl-; that a!l 
been done, let New Jersey herself inflict the || laws passed in pursuance thereof are as imperative 
punishment where it belongs, and let itcome from and binding as the deciees ot Federal power, when 
the source whence it ought. These gent'emen who backed by an army of mercenar.es to enforce them; 
pre-ent credentials here, come here as the repre- || and, to carry the principle fully out, that the States 
sentatives of the feople of New Jersey. ‘The || ‘ not on'y have the rght, but that they are in du'y 
people of that Siate have entrusted to their Go- || bound, to interpose for arresting the pregress of 
vernor the power to declare in his official charac- || the evil,” whenever those rights are wantonly 
ter who may have received a majority of the || violated. IfI understand it, this is State rights; 
popular vote; he is responsible to them, and if he || this is the great .conservative pine ple of our sys- 
has acted fraudulently and in bad faith, let them || tem, which is equally well calculat:d for arresting 
visit their vengeance upon him. Let it be recol- | the headlong car. er of that rabid Democracy which 

| 








| 
| 
} 
lected that it is the people of New Jersey, and not | is sweeping over the land, as tor checking the s'ow 
a mere faction in that State, whose righ's are in- || and cautious progress of Federal usurpation. Well, 
volved in the decision of this case; they have pre- | how stands the application of this principle to the 
scribed the manrer in which their choice is to be | cas? now before us?) The Constitution guaranties 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which is to inform you of that choice; and if gen- 
tlemen here sit themselves up as the guardians and 
protectors of the rights of the people of New Jersey, 
they are bound to re-pect the evidence which 
their laws declare to be conclusive as to their 
choice. If you are the friends of New Jersey, do 
not disfranchise her on this flor, but prove the 
sincerity of your professions by your conduct; 
respect her institutions and her laws, which | 
declare to you the credentials by which her repre- 
sentatives are to be known. But it is said there | 
was fraud practised upon ithe people by the Gover- 
nor and Council. If there was, and you as private 
individuals, had satisfactory proof of the fact, 
you certainly cannot now, when silting in your 
representative character, recognize as proper 
evidence that information which you may have 
received, and by which you may have suffered 
yeur epinions to be influenced, as private men. | 
But what evi-lence have you that there was fraud? 


the regulation cf her own e'ections; and the Legis- 
lature of that S:ate, in pursuance of such right, did 
pass a lav, which I have read, declaring what scrt 
of commissions should be evidence of election on 


expressed; they have prescribed the evidence to New Jersey, in common with the other States, 


this floor. An election has teen held according to 
the regulations of that law; the members who pre- 
sent themselves produce commissions which are 
made out accor !ing to a!l the requirements of that 
law, and how do you treat them? Instead of treat- 
ing them with proper respect, instead of recogniz- 
ing them as equais—which you are bound to do, 
if you respect the reserved rights of New Jersey 
and the laws enacted in pursuance of those rights 
—you tell them to stand aside; you att»mpt to 
drive them contumeliously from this Hall; and 
some here have gone so far as to insult them, by 
calling them the Governor’s representatives Now, 
ifthis is State rights, then I must confess I have 
studied the subject to but little purpese. 

Really, sir after hearing this discnssion, if it 
were possibie to endue an absiract principle with 
the power of speech, we'l might State Rights ex- 
claim, ** Save me from my friends, and I will take 
care of my enemies.” For strange as it may seem, 
the rights of the States, during this debate, have 
found advocates where they hat no right to expect 
them; while those who were bound by every con- 
sideration to defend them, have been aiming a 
dead'y blow at their very existence. But, says the 
| 


Do you arrive at that conclusion from the ex parfe 
stateme ts of scurrilous and pensioned newsp:pers? | 
Will you sit in judgment upon the case, before | 
you have heard the evidence and the counter sate- 
ments on the otherside? Ifyou saffer yours:lves 
to be prejudiced by one sided statements, how can 
you approach this subject hereafter with the calm- 
ness and discretion which its importance requires? 
lwarn gentleman now, that, by prejadging this 
case, they will be incapacitated from sitting in 
trial upon ithereafier. After pursuing this course, 
will they b2 able to say that they are ready to 
try the case upon its merits, free from all prejudice 
and bias of opinion? Certainly they cannot; and I 
call upon the House, and upon the country, to 
bear witness that if gent!emen pass judgment upon | 
this matter now, without hearing and comparing 
t he evidence on both sides, that they will be es'op- 
ped, as well by a sense cf delicacy as of justice, | 
from sitting upon the case when it comes up for 
finalaction. For, in that case, they will be a 
packed jury; they wi'll have prejudged the case; 
they will have formed and express.d an opinion; | 
that opinion will be a matter of record ; for the | 
sake of consistency they will not recede; and when | 
pride and prejudice are both aroused, what chance | 
will feeble justice stand? None, none whatever. | 
But there is another objection to exeluding these || 
members from New Jersey, who come here with | 
| 
j 
| 
' 
{| 


honorable gentleman from South Carolina, {Mr. 
PickeNns,] sovereignty re-ides in the people, and 
not in the Governor and Council. I presume that 
gent'eman is not I:ke'y to gain any add tional 
credit fer sagacity by this discovery; he will find 
no one to moot that pcint with him: every one will 
admit that soveie gnty resides in the people—ro 
one wi'l insi t that itis inthe Goversor and Coun- 
cil. But, itis an attribute of sovereignty to define 
the manner in-which that sovereignty is to be exer- 
csed. The people of New Jersey have said that 
it is through the Governor and Council that . their 
will is to be made known on ths floor. And if 
the people of New Jersey are sovereign, as admitted 
| by the gentleman from Souw'h Carolina, their regu- 
| lations in regard to their elections, when constitue 





ionally made, are also sovereign. The Governor 
is the agent whom the people of New Jersey have 
selected to inform this House of the choice; he is 
their lawfu'ly constitu'ed attorney; his power of 
attorney isregi-tered in the statute law of their 
Strate; and that maxim of the common law, that 
“‘ what one does through another ke does of him- 
self,” is as o'd as English liberty itself. 

Sir I mast confess [ felt mortified and disap- 
printel at the course parsued by the honorable 
gentleman from South Carclina. Tn fact, when 
I think of the ga!lant stand which that gentleman 


the legal cer.ificates—an objection which, with me, 
is paramonnt to all others. It is tramplisg upon 
the rghts and setting at defiance the laws and insti- 
tons of asovereizn Sate. In regard to this mat- 
ter, I am well aware of the delicacy of my posi- 
tion; and it is in a measnre owing to that, thatl | 
have been induced to trouble the House on the | 
present occasion, “ I belong to that small namber | 
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and his compeers have heretofore made in defence 
of the righ’s of the States—when I think of the 
time when the chivalry of South Carolina stood up 
here, almost unaided and alone, battering against 
the leg ons of despotssm, and now behold her sons 
leagued with the very men who were then urging 
atyrantto put them to death— I say, when I 
see this, Iam ready to inquire, “Is it fancy, or is it 
fac?” Butif evidence is lacking to remove alt 
doubt, go to the record, and there behold the names 
of that gentleman and his colleagues, with one 
saving exception, associated with the very men, 
a contact with whom, a short time since, he would 
have avoidel as a pestilence. A comparison of 
the even's of a few by gone years,with those of the 
present time, are sufficient to convince the mest 
sangaine of the fading nature of human glory, and 
the mstability of thehuman mind. Compare South 
Carolina now with what she was a shoit time since. 
When I reflect that but a few years ago that 
gallant State seemed to be the only place in this 
Unien where freedom had a resting place—that 
in her temples alone the sacre! fire of liberty 
seemed to be kept burning—when I think of the 
sublime moral spectacle she presented to the 
world, when, having planted her banner on the 
ramparts of the Constitution, she bid defiance to a 
world in arms—I say when I think of that time, 
and now behold her united with the very men who 
were then thirsting for her blood—and that, toc, 
for the purpose of trampling upon the rights of a 
sovereign State—I am ready to exclaim, in the 
Jar guage which Shakspeare has put inthe mouth 
of Cassius, when lamenting the degeneracy of his 
country — 





“ Age, thou art shamed:” 
Carolina, “thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods.” 

I mean no disrespect to South Carolina, or those 
who now control her destinies. Ihave a right, if 
any one has, to allude to her position, and to 
speak out fully and freely upon this subject; for 
the time once was, when “clouds and dark- 
ness” hung upon her borders, that the sound of 
the first gun wou'd have beenthe signal for my 
departure, and the first drop of blood would have 
cemented my destiny to her’s for weal or for wo; 
with her | would have marched on to victory end 
to glory, or else I would have bleached her hills 
with my bones. 

Why, sir, the time has been when, if this at- 
tempt had beea made to trample upon the rights of 
a sovere'gn State, the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] could not have been 
kept chained to his seat. He would have sprunz 
to his feet lke a tiger from his jungle, and 
the tones eof his eloquent indiggation wuld 
not yethave been done ringing in this Hall, nor the 
minions of power yet been done quaking beneath 
their thrilling influence. But ‘‘a change has come 
over the spirit of his dream;” and he, who onve 
bore aloft in this Hall the tattered banner of the 
Constitution, undismayed byfpowerand unsedueed 
by the glitter of place, is now found doing “good 
service” in the ranks ofthe very men who were 
then for hanging him on a gallows as high as 
Haman’s. I presume it istoo late, or I would 
even now, unknown and obscure as Iam here, 
make one last appeal to that gentleman. I would 
appeal to him by the recollection of tho:e scenes 
that once bound together every true friend of 5 ate 
rights in the South “with hooks of steel,” I would 
appeal to him by the common dangers which 
threatened us,and the common odium which we 
incuried— by the chivalry of his own nature—b7 
the fame which he has acqwired, and the g'ory 
which once encircled his State—by all these [ 
would appea! to him, to return once more to the 
defence of the Constitution and the laws, and to 
give us once more, in the strugg’e we are making, 
the aidof his powerfol arm. 1 beseech him to 
turn bis back upon his new political associates, _ 
who will seduce him not only to thedestraction ef 
bis own fair fame, but to the destruc ion of the free 
in-ttut‘ons of our common country. I beseech 
him to quit the worship or those false idols, b 
which he has been seduced from the pure fait 
of his fathers, and return once more to worship in 
the temple of that faith, whose g spel is the Cons 
stitution, and whose commentary is Uv law’, 
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If this deed is consummated, then, in the sincer- 
ily of my soul, do I believe that State rights will 
have received a wound from which they will never 
recover, till the States shall have arisen in the 
majesty of their power, and remodejled the Go- 
vernment upon the original basis planned and 
designed by tae fathers of the Republic. What 
little vitality was leftinthem by the proclamation 
and force bill wil then have been extingu shed 
forever. A precedent will have been set, which 
will be appealed to in afier times as justifying any 
outrage, no matter how flagrant soever it may be. 
And what is the most melancholy reflection at- 
tending this whole transaction is, that the very 
men who a shomt me since were threatencd 
as the victims !o0 appease ‘oe wrath of a tyrant, 
who sought to gratify his vengeance by the over- 
throw of all the barriers which the Constitution 
had erec’ed around the rights of the States, are 
now about to ofliciate as the prie-ts of the sacrifice. 
Carry out your contemplated object, consummate 
this outrage upon the privileges of the representa- 
tives of freemen, and this violation of the righ’'s ef 
a sovereign Staie and the degradaticn of your 
country will be complete. You will then have 
committed an act, equalled only in depravity and 
patty malignity by a scene which took place buta 
few short years since in the other end of this 
building, when a subservient Senate, crouching 
like hounds beneath the lash of theis master, 
defi'ed, nay, destroyed, the very record which they 
had sworn before their God and their country to 
“keep” sacred andiaviolate. There isa striking 
similarity between the twocases. In that case, 
the records of the country were expunged to gratitiy 
the malice of aiyrant;in this case, itis proposed 
'o expunge the representation of a sovereign State 


merely toeffect a temporary party triumph. In | 


ihis case, as in that, eloquence and argument have 
pleaded, and p'eaded m vain. Bat the oracles 
of party have spoken, the mandate hath gone 
forh, and the sacrifice must now be made, evea 
though it require the immolation of the Constitation 
itself. Do the deed, and the expungers wiil again 
raise their shame-siricken heads; they may then 
stalk in tiiumph through this Hali, and taunt us 
by saying, ‘You arenow no beter than we.” J, 
for one, wash my hands of this business. And, as 
the representative im part of one of the sovereiga 
States of this Union, Lnow enter my most solemn 
protest against it. I protest against it in the name 
of our common country, whose honor and dignity 
will be compromised by such an unpara'leled act 
of party madness. I protest againstit in the name 
of the Constitution, which is not oaly the bulwark 
of our nationil freedom, bat the only guarantee 
ofourc.vil righ's. TI protest agaiast itin the name 
of those established usages which come down to us 
sanctified by the test of time, and the exampie of 
a glorious ancestry. I protest against it in the 
name of New Jersey, andof my own State, which 
my, perhaps, fall the next victim to this insatiate 
appeute of party voracity. And, in conclusion, 
I appeal to this House to reflect upon the act they 
are about to commit. I appeal to them in the 
name of our common country, which has such 
claims upon our devotion; in the name of that 
Constitution which was purchased by the blood 
and treasure of the Revolution; in the name of 
those time-honored usages which we received from 
the hands of our fathers; in the name of New 
Jersey—her achievements in science and in arms, 
the elory which rests around the names of her sons, 
the blood which she shed at Monmouth, at Prince- 
icn, and at Trenton; and, finally in the name of 
that God who will not louk unangered upon injustice 
and fraud; by all these I appeal to you to pause, 
and do not s‘ain the escuteheoa of your country 
with a blot which time will never expunge. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STARKWEATHER, 
Or Onno, 

In the FTouse of Representatives, January 10, 1840— 
On the resolution of Mr. Campzrete of S. C. that 
all memorials and papers in the possession of 
the Tlouse relative to the New Jersey elections 

be referred to the Committee of Elections, 
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Mr. STARK WEATHER said it was, perhaps, 
embarrassing, under any circumstances, to make 
an apology to the House for claiming its aliention; 
yet he must confess, that though he rose with 
much embarrassment when he first addressed the 
Chair, he was still more embarrassed now, in con- 
sequence of the interruptions to which be had been 
sabjecied. He would endeavor, however, to get 
back to the posi'ion he assumed when he was first 
up. He had then said that the question before 
this House was, can the Governor of New Jersey 
elect members to Congress? or what, in fact, 
amounts to the same, can he furnish evidence of 
an election behind which this House cannot go? 
He had then said that it had been proven by testi- 
mony read betvre this House—that it was part of 
the history of the country—that it had been ad- 
mitted by the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Ranpotpn,| that Mr. Aycricc and his associates, 
who brought with them the certificates of Governor 
Pennington and the broad seal of the S‘ate, had 
not received a majority of the votes of New Jer- 
sey, but that Mr. Dickerson and his associates 
had; and now (said Mr.S ) 1 plant myself on the 
first clause of the Constitation, which declares that 
every second year the people of the several States 
shall choose members ef the House of Representa- 
tives. That was the position he assumed; and, in 
examining the Constitulion, he fonnd no authority 
to give to the Governors of the States the power to 
elect Representa'ives in the Congress of the United 
States; he found no authority which gave to the 
Piivy Council of a Guvernor the power to elect 
them, and he found no authority which gave such 
puwer to the clerks of the county cours. I as- 
sume (said Mr. 8.) that the Constituuon means 
what it says: “ihat the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every se- 
cond year by the people of the several States;” but 
perhaps I may be met here by the arguments of 
the gentlemen from Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, |[Messrs. Borrs, Serceantr, and 
Apbams,| that they did not conten that the Gover- 
nor or the Privy Council, or the county court 
clerks of New Jersey, had the power to elect 
Representatives, but that they only could fur- 
nish the legal evidence of election. I ask 
them, then, triumphantly, by what authority 
are Messrs. Aycriac, MaxweLt, and ther asso- 
ciates here. Jt is admiited, on all hands, that they 
are not here under the authority of an election by 
the people, as the Coastitu'ioa requires—that the 
suffrages of the people were given to others; and 
by what authority then, I ask, do they present 
themseives here? I assume (continued Mr. 8.) 
that the power of election is vested in the peop!te, 
while the gentlemen say that it is vested in the Go- 
vernor ani Privy Council. Let us tes! that question 
fora moment. Has the Governor of a State the 
power to elect representatives of the people in this 
Hlouse? Thatis the point. If he has, where are 
your free institutions? and what value is there in 
your elective franchise? Has he the power to 
make the evidence by which the right of member- 
ship ‘shall be determined? Gentlemen contend 
that the certificate and broad seal is the only evi- 
dence. Then, I ask, where is the authority given 
him in theConstitution to make this evidence? If 
he has it, of what value is the elective franchise, 
and for what purpose should the people as:emble 
together to choose the'r repre‘entatives?' If he can 
exclude those elected by the authority of the pe>- 
ple, I ask what is the elective franchise worth? 
Gentlemen say that this House, in determining the 
right to seats in it cannot go beyond the certificate 
and broad seal, and that if it does, it will run into 
inevitable error. One gentleman says that it is 
conclusive evidence; another (Mr. Wise] that it 
iS prina facie evidence, behind which yeu cannot 
£0, contending that if you do not give the members 
holding it the seats they claim, you can never or- 
ganize. They tell you that the members of this 
House elected by the people, and whose rights no 
one disputes, are not competent to act until they are 
qualified by the solemnity of an oath;while the mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania[ Mr.Serceanr, |tells you that 
from the moment an individual receives his certi- 
ficate from the Governor of a State, he is clothed 
with all the privileges, all the rights, and all the 
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immunities of a member of Congress. He teijs 
you further, that a court of justice cannot go be. 
hind the broad seal, but mast admit the individual 
possessing it, no matter how he came by it, to all 
the rights and privileges of a member of Congress, 
Let me sta’e that question, in order to see the ex- 
tent to which the doctrine of the gentleman would 
lead. Suppose the Governor of New Jersey, in- 
stead of giving his certificates to six members, had 
given them to twelve, and that all of them, startin 
in the same stage for Washiogton, should be ar- 
resied on their way, and should be brought up be- 
fore a judge on a habeas corpus. The learned 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would say that the 
judge cannot go behind the certificates; and when 
he has released six of them, the gentleman would 
bring up the seventh and demand his release or. the 
ground that he pc ssessed the certificate and broad 
seal of a Governor, behind which he could not go; 
and thus get the discharge of every citizen of New 
Jersey, to whom the Governor might choose to 
give a certificate. This is precisely what the doc- 
trine of the gentleman would lead to. The gentle- 
man lays great s'ress also on their possession of 
the franking privilege. Is it so, that the Governor 
of New Jersey can give the franking privilege? 
That is not found in the bond—it is possessed by 
none but those to whom the Constitu'ion and the 
laws have given it—members elected by the people. 
I contend, said Mr. S. that this House mast go 
behind the certificate of the Governor when it is 
necessary to do so, or this Gov2rnment is dissel ved. 
Let me, said he, test that position. The Constitu- 
tion provides that this House shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
members; but gentlemen say they cannot judge 
until they have taken the oath prescribed by the 
act of 1798. So say the gent'emen from Virginia, 
from Massachusct's, and from New Jersey, 
[Messrs. Wise, Apams, and RAaNDOLPH;] and the 
gentleman from Virginia, in elucidation of his 
pes tion, recounted the anecdote told of the late 
John Randolph, that on being questioned by the 
Speaker whe'her he was qualified in regard to 
age, shook his long skinny finger at him, and an- 
swered: “Go ask those who sent me.”’? Suppose, 
then, that Governor Pennington, in the plenitude 
of his power and his corruption, had given to six 
of the sable sons of Africa his certificates of elec- 
tion; or, said Mr 8S. I will take the highly intellec- 
tual and civilized tribe of the Hottentots—suppose 
he had given his certificates to six of this tribe, 
and they had presented themselves here, demand- 
ing tobe sworn as members—-the gen'leman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] wou!d no doubt 
be willing to receive them, while the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wiser] would have cal!ed upon 
the Sergeant-at-arms to have them removed. Ob- 
serve the predicament in which the gentleman 
ftom Virgnia would be placed. These distin- 
guished sons of Africa would have shaken at the 
gentleman the Governor's certificate and broad 
seal, with as much display as Mr. Randolph did tis 
skinny finger at the Speaker, and told him, in his 
own words, that he could not go behind it; while 
he would have looked at it with as much reverence 
as the Jews of old did on the Ark of the Covenant, 
and in despite of ‘‘hide, hair, and complexion,” 
have permitted them to take their seats. I have 
said, continued Mr, S. that this House must go be- 
hind the Governor’s certificates,or this Government 
is dissolved—and, feeble as Iam in argument, I 
challenge contradiction. If the certificate of the 
Governor of New Jersey is of such sanctity that 
you can neither go behind it, nor around it, nor 
pass over it, I presume that the certificate of the 
Governor of New York is equally binding. The 
Governor of New York might send on here forty 
representatives from the distinguished tribe of the 
Flatheads—no, not the whole forty, said Mr. 8. 
for I never yet heard of a Whig Governcr who 
refused to give his certificates to Whig members— 
bat he gives certificates to a sufficient number of 
Flatheads to fill the sea's of the Democratic mem- 
bers. Thess certificate members then come here, 
with just as much right as did Mr. Aycrice and 
his associates, and the gentleman from Virginia 
says that we can neiher go behind, nor beyond, 
nor around their certficates and broad se:!s, and 
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they must take their seats. According to the gen- 
tleman’s doctrine you must go on in this way un- 
til you get a suflicient number of foreigners, aliens, 
and Whigs, to give a majority of this House ; and 
until the Speaker is elected, and the commitiees 
appointed, you can do nothing—you are bound 
hand and foot—they elect their own Speaker, ap- 
point their own Committees, and then they have all 
that they want to continue themselves in power for 
the whole Congress. The time may come when 
there will be three candidates for the Presidency, 
and t.e votes will be so distributed as to bring the 
election into the House. ‘These certificate and un- 
constitutional members will then make for the 
people of the United S'ates their President—will 
make for them their laws—and for the simple rea- 
son that we cannot go behind the certificate of a 
Governor till the House is organized ; and when it 
is organized, and with such members, I inquire of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania how you can 
ever oust them and organize again. 

Again, say gentlemen, you cannot go behind the 
broad seal until the House is organized; you can- 
not adju ‘icate until the Speaker is elected, and the 
oath administered, because there is no presedent 
to sanction it, from the organization of the Go- 
vernment to the present day. In the case of 
Moore and Letcher a certificate was produced 
from the proper returning officer, and no principle 
is better settled than that the return of a lezally 
constituted officer is gcod until the contrary be 
shown. But in that case, say gentlemen, the 
House, before organization, adjudicated only as to 
the legality of the certificate, ard determined that 
it was informal. But here, the cervificate is in ex- 
act accordance with law; it is word for word, let- 
ter for letter, and comma for comma. If the 
House, before organized, could adjudicate as to 
the law of that case, why cznnot we, in ths, adju- 
dicate as to the fact? The case of Moore and 
Letcher is an exact para'lel in prince ple. 

But, sir, sappose there is no precedent to be 
found, authorizing us, before organized, to judge of 
the “election, returns, and qualifications of mem- 
bers,” and that precedent is the other way, !s that 
conclusive evidence why it should net be done now? 
Are we to be bound down by precedents, when by 
following them, we bring inevitable inin upon the 
country, and deprive the people of their dearest 
constitutional rights—the right of suffr ge? When 
precedent points to truth, | would follow it; when 
it 'eads to errror, I would abandon it. Sir, [ have 
none of that holy reverence for precedent that 
some gentlemenseem to have. Had noi the pre- 
cedents and usages of the Jews been broken down, by 
what they termed a new and strange d citrine, the 
first whisperings of the Gospel would have been 
lost in the wilderness of Judea, and the grave would 
now beto us an eternal night, without the hope and 
consolation that we shall hereafter rise from it 
to light, to life and glory. Where would be the 
wonlers achieve! by the mighty power of steam? 
Where the triumphs of the imm rtal Fulton, to 
whose inventive genius the winds and tides and 
ocean surrendered up their precedents? Where the 
Declaration of our Independence? Where our 
Constitution and our Republican ‘orm of Govern- 
ment, had we adhered to oll systems, for fear of 
breaking down established precedents. Sir, I re- 
peat that when precedents are based on trath, I 
respect them, when founded on error, I disregard 
them. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, I know not 
for what purpore, as well as the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Messrs. Seraaant, Ranpoipn, and Apams,]} 
have appealed to the sympathies of this House, 
and eloquently discoursed on the deeds of noble 
daring done on the plains of New Jersey ia the 
days of our Revolution. But I would -ubmit to 
the logical mind of the gen:leman from Pennsyl- 
vania, that all this does not prove that Messrs, 
Aycrica, Maxwett, Hatstep, Srrarron, and 
Yorke, were elected by the people of New Jersey. 
For what purpose was such an appeal made? Was 
it addressed as an argument tu this House, or was 
it'an atgament addres:ed to the galleries? I admit 
that it was eloquent in the extreme; and the gen- 
tleman, with his fervid eloquence, bore me with 
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him over the battle fiel’s of New Jersey. It was 
there I heard, «r thought I heard, some remnant of 
76 discoursing with his children’s children, 
“Here,” says he, “I flung my banner to the breeze; 
its motto was the right of representation. For that 
right I tock part in those perilous scenes. Here 
the hand that grasped it was struck off. Swinging 
it with the other, I bore itinto the very face of the 
enemy. Then I sunk; and the last words I uttered 
were, the people shall elect their representatives. 
But here, even in New Jersey, has, for the first 
time, been violated this sacred right, for which I 
fought?” And, ashe said this, the eye that had 
grown dim with age kindled, and the sinews that 
had been worn out in his coantry’s defence, 
swelled with ind gaation. Sir, it was for the right 
of suffrage, the right of representa‘ion, that the 
best blood of the Revolution so freely flowed. 

If I recollect aright, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Barnarp] delivered a very severe 
philippic against Mr. Dickerson and bisa sociates, 
and said that they were yet polluting this Hall wth 
their presence. Let me reply to him that those 
gentiemen claiming seats under the certificate and 
broad seal of Governor Pennington, have been re- 
jected by the people of New Jersey—that they 
come here and are rejected by the House; they 
then come and demand to vote in their own case, 
and they are yet the second ume rejected, and yet 
he third; and when the House is organized, and 
the members legally elected are sworn, they are 
found dragging their polluted political carcases up 
to the table, demanding to kiss the trath—I have 
not said to beiray it. [ wonder if they use sta- 
tionery. I heard it said by the gentleman from 
Tennes:ee, [Mr. Bexz,] that Messrs. Dickerson, 
Vroom, and their asseciates, had a daily supply of 
stationery from the Clerk, and he severely took 
them to task for their presumption in using it. 
Rejected by the people of New Jersey, rejected by 
this House, and rejected by common sens, I in- 
quire of these men of wax, Messrs. Aycrica and 
Co. if they use stationery. 

The gentlemin from North Carolina, whom I do 
not see in h's seat, says that the party who sustain 
the right of Messrs. Dickerson, Vroom, and their 
associates, are not compe'ent to act, because they 
have prejuigel the case. Sir, I did vote that the 
certificate members should not take their seats, and, 
if l remember rightly, that gentleman voted that they 
should. Then has he not prejudged the care? Tra- 
ly, sir, a Daniel came to judgment. 

Sir, there was a question propounded to you yes- 
terday, and proprunded to you as a judge. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Botts] asked you, 
if he was in possess on of a piece of property, un- 
der a legal deed, whch another person claimed, 
and you were sitting 2s a judge inthe case, whether 
you woull first turn him out, and then inquire 
into the validity of his utle? S'r, the gentleman 
beeged the que-ton in the ease supposed by him. 
We say, facts say, and history says, that the New 
Jersey certificate members never had the posses- 


sion, or the risht of posesiun. The people, 
who alone had the right to give it, never 
gave it to them. Bat let us suppose a case 


more applicable to the gent'eman himself. Sup- 
pose you were secking for your rigtt:, and he was 
ih* judge.* You commit your ease to him, and 
the first thing you find him deing, is be nz en- 
gaged in an angry debate, showing that you have 
no | gal right—he the judge, and you the pstitioner. 
Wooald you believe, sir, that he cnter.d into that 
angry ccba'e for the purpose of doing you justice? 
No, sir; you would rather suppose that he had pre- 
judge the case, and therefore was not comreetent 
to sit on it. I had supposed that it was the duty of 
a jucge and jury to act impartially, and that they 
should not decide upon a cas till they had heard 
all the evidence belonging to it. Sir, the same gen- 
tteman has said that he did not charge the respon- 
s b lity of this transact on on the Clerk. I rejo'ce 
that he has done so; for I have demanded, and si 
do demand, to take my share of this responsibility. 
It isa responsib lity that I glory in—it is taking the 
part of the p» ple in opposition to those who weuld 
deprive them of their dearest rights, and render 





*Mr. Borts is on the Committee of Elections. 
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the elective franchise a solemn mockery; and I am 
ready to jastify itany and at all times. sut sull 
I believe that when my memory, and that of ths 
gentieman trom Virginia shall be forgotten, the 
memory of the Clerk will live; live in the hearts of 
a free people. Hes:t himself up in opposition to 
the oppressions of a tyrant, on the righ's of a free 
people, and they will hold him in gratefal remem 

brance for the firm and manly stand he has taken 
in their behalf. I dd yoe to exclude Governor 
Pennington’s ceitificate members, and I claim my 
part of the glory in so doing. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have detained this House longer 
than I intended when I first took the floor, bot 
I have but merely glanced at an error here, and an 
error there in the various arzuments of gentlemen 
opposed to m@, that have been addressed to the 
House during a six weeks’ discussion; and in at- 
tempting to expose those errors, if permited to 
borrow an idea, I weuld compare myself to some 
ancient mariner, who returns from his voyage, 
bringing home with him a shell from this shore, 
and a pebble from that, as specimens of what com- 
pose the mighty deep, and pave her thousand 
shoals. 








ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Turspay, January 7, 1840. 

The bill for the armed occupation and settlement 
of that part of the Territory of Florida overrun by 
hostile bands of maraud.ng Indians, beinz the spe- 
cial order, was taken up. 

The bill haviug been read, Mr. BENTON rose 
and explained its provisions, and enforced the ne- 
cessity of adopting it. He said it was the same 
bill, with some slight alterations in deta ls, which 
had passed the Senate at the last session, and that it 
came now recommended as one of the measures 
of the Administration for the pacification of Fio- 
rida. From the Report of the Secretary at War he 
read as follows: 

“The passage of the bill introduced in the Senate 
during the last session, and partially acted upon in 
Congress, for the military cccupation of Florida, 
would, it is believed, be attended with beneficial 
effects; and I further recommend that authority be 
giv-n to the Executive to ra's* one thousand men 
to serve during the war in Fiorida, who shall re- 
ceive the pay of dragoons, and, upon its termina- 
ton, a bounty in land. These men it is proposed 
to arm and equip and drill in a manner to render 
them equal to the Indian warrior in vig r and en- 
durance, and to employ them in active operations 
during the ensuing winter. The exigences of the 
service, at this particular juncture, compel me to 
ask this additional force. It will be seen that the 
state of the Western frontier requires the forces 
there to be increased rather than diminished, and 
the condition of the Canada frontier will not allow 
the withdrawal of the troops at present stationed 
there.” 

Mr. B. said thet armed occupation was the true 
way of settling a conquered country; it was the 
way which had been followed in all ages, and in 
all countries, from the time that the children of 
Israel entered the promised land, with the imple- 
ments of husbandry in one hand, and the weapons 
of warin the other. From that day to this, all 
conquered countries had been settled in that way. 
The Northern nations bore down on the South of 
Europe in that way; the settlers of the New World 
—our pilgrim forefathers and all—settled these 
S'ates in that manner; the setilement of Kentucky 
and Tennesse wes effected in the same way. The 
armed settlers went forth to fight, and to cultivate; 
they lived in forts first, and emerged to separate 
set lements afterwards; and in every instances, an 
interest in the soil—an inheritance in the land— 
was the reward of their toils and dangers. The 
peninsula of Florida is now prepared for settle- 
ment; the enemy has been driven out of the field, 
He no lenger shows himself in force, or ventures a 
combat; but, dispersed and solitary, commits indi- 
vidual murders and massieres. The country is 
prepared for armed settleme at. ; 

Mr. B. said it was the fashion to depreciate the 
services of our troops in F.orida; ty speak of them 
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as s having done nothing; as having sanceiilidiaio 
no object for the country, and acquired no eredit 
for themselves. This, he said, was a great error. 
The military had done an immensity there; they 
had done all that arms could do, and a great deal 
that the axe ani the spade could do. ‘hey had 
comple'ely conquered the country; that is to say, 
they had driven the enemy fron the field; they had 
dispersed the foe; they had reduced the m toa 
roving banditti, w hose only warfare was to murder 
stragglers and families. Let any one compare the 
present condition of Florida with what it was at 
ihe commencement of the war, and see what a 
change has taken place. Then combats were fre- 
quent. The Indians embodied continually; fougat | 
our troops, both regulars, miliia and volunteers. 
Those hard contests cannot be forgotten. Itcannot 
be forgotten how often these Indians met our 
troops in force, or hung upon the flanks of 
marching coltamns, harassing and attacking 
them at every favorable point. Now all this 
is done. For two years past, we have heard 
of no such thisg. The Indians, defeated in 
these encoun'ers, and many of them removed to 
the West, have now retired from the tield, and dis- 
persed in small parties over the who!le peninsula of 
Mlorida. ‘They are dispersed over a superficies of 
45,000 square miles, and that area sprinkled all 
over with haunts adapted to their shelter, to which 
they retire for safety, like wild beasts, and emerge 
again for new mischief. Our military have then 
done much; they have done all that military can 
do; they have broken, dispersed, and scatiered the 
enemy. 
they have prepared the country for settlement, that 
is to say, for armed settlement. There has been 
no battle, no action, no skirmish, in Florida, for up- 


waris of two years. The last combats were at 
Okeechobee and Caloosabaichee, above two years 
ago. There has beea no war since that time; no- 


thing but individual massacres. The couatry has 
been waiting for settlers for two years; and this 
bill provides for them, and offers them induce- 
men's to settle. 

3esides their military labors, our troops have 
dene an immensity of labor of a different kind. 
‘They have penetrated and perforated the whole 
peniosa'a of FloriJa; they have gone through the 
Serbonian bogs of that peninsula; they have gone 
where the white man’s foot never befure was s-en 
to tread; and where no Indian believed it cou!d 
evercome. ‘They have gone from the Okeefc konee 
swamp to the Everglades; they have cros-ed the 
peninsula, backwards and forwards, from the Galf 
of Mex:co to the Atlantic ocean. They haye 
sounded every morass, threaded every hammock, 
traced every creek, examined every lake, and made 
the topography of the country as well known as 
that of the counties of our States. The maps 
which the Topographical officers have constrac ed, 
and the last of which is in the Report of the Secre- 
tary at War, attests the extent of these explorations, 
and the accuracy and minuteness of the surveys 
andexaminations. Besides a!l this, the t'oops have 
established some hundreds of posts; they have 
opened many hundred miles of wagon road; and 
they have constructed some thousands of feet of 
c suseways and bridges. ‘These are great and me- 
ritorious labors, ‘They are labors which prepare 
the country for settlement; prepare it for the 10,000 
armed cultivators which this b ll proposes to send 
there. 

Mr. B. said he paid this tribute cheerfully to the 
merits of our military, and our volunteers and mi- 
litia employed in Florida; the more cheerfally, be- 
cause ié was the inconsiderate custom of too many 
to depreciate the labors of these brave men. He 
took pleasure, here in his place, in the American 
Senato, to do them justice; and that without draw. 
ing invidious comparisons—without attempting to 
exalt some, at the expense of others. He viewed 
with a favorable eye—with friendly feelings—with 
prepossessions in their favor—all who were doing 
their best for their country; and all such—all who 
did their best for. their country—should have h’'s 
suppert and applause, whether fortune was more 
or less kind to them, in crowning their meritorious 
exertions with success. He took pleasure in doing 
all this justice; but his tribute would be incomplete, 


‘They have driven them out of the field; ° 
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if he did not add what was said by th the ‘Secretary. at 
War, in his late report, and also by the immediate 
commander, General Taylor. The honorable Se- 
cretary says: 

“Until the operations of the campaign were in- 
terrupted by the attempt to negotiate with the In- 
dians, they were conducted with vigor and ability 
under that zealous and indefatigable officer, Bri- 
gadier General Taylor, who accomplished all that 
could be expected with the very limited mears at 
his command, spread out as they were over so ex- 
tensive a field of operations. Throughout the 
whole of this disastrous war the officers asd men 





engaged in it have endured fatigue and privations, | 


sickness and suffering, without a murmur or com- 
plaint, and have, on all occasions, exhibited the 
qualities of brave and good soldiers. With untir- 
ing perseverance they have opened roads through 
the swamps in pursuit of the enemy, and whenever 
they could bring him to battle, displayed the ut- 
most coolness and intrepidity; in every instance 
driving him from his fastaesses. But all these ex- 
ertions and sacrifices have proved unavailing. 
Heretofore the Indian population of our States and 
Terri‘ories has been expelled by the gradual in- 
crease and advances of a superior race. Whereas, 
in Florida the attempt has been made, for the first 
time, to drive the aborigines from the unsettled 
wilderness, or, what is still more difficult, to catch 
them for the purpose of transporting them beyond 
its limits. Ifthe Indians of Florida had a country 
to retire to they would have been driven out of 
the Territory long ago; but they are hemmed in by 
the sea, and must defend themselves to the utter- 
most, or surrender to be transported beyond it. To 
reduce them to that extremity, spread, as they are, 
over a Space of at least forty-five thousand square 
miles ef country, abounding in provisions suited 
'o their hab.ts, defended by a climate, benign to 
them, but deadly to the whites, and presenting dif- 
ficulties to the march of armies, that have been 
often described and cannot be exaggerated, will re- 
quire great exertions, and probably, other means 
than those hitherto tried.” 

Such is the merited eulogium pronounced by the 
Secretary at War; Gen Taylor thus speaks of the 
men and officers under his command: 

“The exertions made, the labor performed, and 
the privations endured by our troops, although not 
soccessful in bringing the enemy to battle, have 
been unparalleled. By reference to the map and 
accompanying report of Captain Mackay and 
Lieutenant Blake, topographical engineers, the 
length ot new roads and bridges constructed, the 
numberof posts built or rebuilt, &c. may be seen. 
Besides what has been done arourd the Okeefe- 
nokee, and of which I have no official knowledge, 
it will be observed that fifty-three new posts have 
been established, eight hundred and forty-eight 
miles of wagon road, and three thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-three feet of causeway and bridges 
opened and constructed. 

“Besides which, every hammock and swamp 
between Fort Mellon and Tallahassee, quite across 
the country, has been thoroughly searched by de- 
tachments from the several columns. The troops 
have been constantly and actively employed, per- 
forming their duties with the utmost cheerfulness, 
so long as the most remote hope existed of forcing 
the enemy to battle. 

“The volunteers, under General Floyd, made 
every possible exertion to dislodge "he enemy from 
the Okeefenokee and limits of Georgia. His re- 
port has been furnished the Department and pub- 
lished, from which it will be seen that the regulars 
under Major Loomis, 24 infantry, had their full 
proportion of the labors and privations of the cam- 
paign. 

“After the expiration of service of General 
Fioyd’s command, a battalion’ of mounted Geor- 
bians was called into service under Brigadier Ge- 
neralNelson, acting as Major, which, together 
the troops under Major Loomis, have succeeded 
in giving entire protection to the Georgia frontier. 

“A few companies of Florida militia have also 
been called into service, from time to time, and 
have aided in quieting the alarm on the frontiers. 

‘‘Whether or not the campaign was judiciously 
planned or properly executed, my superiors must 
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decide; but certain it is, boch officers and soldiers, 
of regulars, volunteers, ‘and militia, have done their 
duty. 

“f believe those who have been with and near 
me, duiing the whole or part of the time I have 
had command ia Florida, will bear evidence to 
my zeal and exertions to carry out, in the most the 
prompt and effectual manner, the views and in 
structions of the Government.” 

Mr. B. repeated, that the military had done thei: 
duty, and deserved well of their country. They 
had brought the war to that point, when there wa; 
no longer an enemy to be fought; when there was 
nothing left but a banditti to be extirpated. Con. 
gress, also, hac tried its policy—the policy of peace 
and conciliation—and the effoit only served to 
show the unparalleled treachery and savageism of 
the ferocious beasts with which we had to deal. 
He alluded to the attempis at negotiation and paci- 
fication, tried this summer under an intimation 
from Congress. The Hovse of Representatives, at 
the last session, voted $5,000 for opening negoti- 
aions with these Indians. When the appropri- 
ation came te the Senate, it was objected to by 
himself and some others, from the knowledge they 
had of the character of these Indians, and their 
belief that it would end in treachery and mis- 
fortune. The House adhered; the appropri- 
ation was made; the Administration acted upon 
it, as they felt bound to do; and behold 
the result of the attempt! The most cruel and 
perfidious massacres plotted and contrived while 
making the treaty itself! a particular officer se- 
lected, and stipulated to be sent to a particular 
point, under the pretext of es abiishing a trading 
post, and as a protector, there to be massacred! a 
horrible massacre in reality perpetrated there; near 
seventy persons since massacred, including fami- 
lies; the Indians themselves emboldened by our 
offer of peace, and their saccess in treachery; and 
the whole aspect of the war made worse by cur 
injudicious attempt at pacification. But let the 
negotia‘or himself speak; let General Macomb 
give the history of this savage treachery, and show 
how the plan of a diabolical massacre was laid in 
the very provisions of the treaty itself. This is 
what he says, taking up the narrative, at the con- 
clusion of the treaty: 

‘Matters being thus arranged, I made them some 
presents in token of the good feeling of Govern- 
ment towards them; they expressed themselves 
great'y gratified and understood distinctly wha 
they promised to perform.  Chilto Tustanuggee 
signified a wish thal there might be a trading house 
established on Pease creek, for the accommodation of 
the Indians, so that there would be no necessity fer go- 
ing beyond the limits assigned them, lo exchange their 
peltries and other commodities for arlicles essential to 
them, and requested that Lieut. Colonel Harney might 
be appointed to establish a fortand trading house ac- 

cordingly, which was all promised. Chitto Tusta- 
nuggee, with his friends, under the protection of 
Lieut. Colonel Harney, returned to Cape Fiorida, 
and all the others departed, on the 23d, to their re- 
spective destinations, apparently with good feelings. 

“This state of things continued until the 23d of 
July, when a treacherous attack was made, on the 
detachment stationed on the Caloosahatchee river, 
which had been sent there to establish the trading 
house and post agreeably to the terms of the agree- 
ment made, on the 18th of May, at Fort King. 
The fu!filment of this part of the agreement was, 
as requested, intrusted to Lieut. Colonel Harney. 
Lieut Colonel Harney reports, that on the day 
preceding the attacix, he arrived atthe establishment 
onthe Caloosahatchee, intending to remain several 
days; on his arrival, he found that all the chiefs 
who were to have met him there, had not arrived. 
He therefore, took the opportunity to ran down to 
Sanybel island, at the mouth of the river, where he 
was actively engaged i in huntiog wild hogs, for the 
subsistence of the detachment, that he returaed to 
the camp late at night, much fatigued, and threw 
himself on his couch, and fell asleep. Having no 
commissioned officer with him, he intrusted the 
post to the charge of a sergean!, in whom he had 
great confidence; he was awakened about day- 
break, by the firing and yells of the Indians, who 
had got possession of the camp, and killed the 
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sergeant and more than one-half of his men. || 


| Eleven soldiers and five citizens were killed; eight 


soldiers and two citizens escaped. Seven of the 


} soldiers, taking refuge in a small sail boat, then 


| 
lying off in the stream in which the two citizens 
fortunately had slept that night, as soon as possi- | 
ble weighed anchor, and favored by a light breeze, | 
slipped off unperceived by the Indians. The colo- | 
nel himself escaped with great difficulty, and afier | 
walking fifteen miles down the river, followed by 
one soldier, came to a canoe, which he had lett 
there the evening previous, and succeeded, by this 
means, in getting on board the sail boat, where he 
found those who had escaped in her. 

“The Indians had exhibi'ed the utmost friendship 
jmmediately previous to the attack, but Lieutenant | 
Colonel Harney had, nevertheless, given orders to | 


the sergeant to take the same precaution as if he 
doubted their sincerity; he returned to the camp on 
the night of the day ot the attack, but found no one | 
living; he rema‘ned, however, at the mouth of the | 
river until the even‘ng of the second day after the | 
attack, ia hopes of picking up some of the party 
who might have escaped, but in vain. 

“On Lieutenant Colonel Harney’s arrival at Key 
Biscayne, six days after, he found Chitto Tusta- 
nuggee there with his family, waiting to be con- 
veyed to the Caloosahatchee. Chitto Tustanuggee 
asserted that he had no knowledge of the hosiile 
intentions of the Indians at the Caloosahatchee, and 
no participation in their deeds; and after an inter- 
view with Apiaka, declared that they would have 
blood for blood, to revenge the outrage. Since 
these occurrences, however, events have taken || 
place, which show that these professions were of 
no avail.” 

Mr. B. said that here was an instance of treache- 
ry, Of which there was no paraliel in Indian war- 
fare. With all their treachery, the treaty ground 
isa sacred spot with the Indians; but here, in the 
very articles of a treaty itself, they plan a murder- 
ous destruction of an officer whom they solicited to 
be sent with them as their protector; and, to grati- | 
fy all their passions 6f murder and robb ry at once, 
they stipulate to have their victims sent to a re- 
mote point, with settlers and traders, as well as 
soldiers, and with a supply of goods. All this 
they arranged; and too successfully did they execute 
the plan. And this was the beginning of their exe- 
cution of the treaty. Massacres, assassinations, 
robberies, and house burnings, have followed it up, 
until the suburds of St. Augustine and Tallahassee 
are stained with blood, and blackened with fire. 
About seventy murders have since taken place, in- 
cluding the destruction of the ship wrecked crews 
and passengers on the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. 

The plan of Congress has, then, been tried; the 
experiment of negotiation has been tried, and has 
ended disastrously and cruelly for us, and with 
greatly augmenting the confidence and ferocity of 
It puts an end to all idea of finishing 
the war there by peaceable negotiation. Chastise- 
ment is what is due to these Indians, and what they 
expect. They mean to keep no faith with the Go- 
vernment; and henceforth they will expect no faith 
to be reposed in them. The issue is now made; 
we have to expel them by force, or give up forty- 
five thousand square miles of te:ritory—much of 
itan old settled country—to be ravage1 by this 
bandiiti. 

The plan of Congress has been tried, and has 
ended in disaster; the military have done all that 
military can do; the Administration have now in 
‘ae country all the troops which can be spared for 
the purpose. They have there the one-half of our 
regular infantry, to wit, four regiments out of 
eight ; they have there the one half of our dregoons, 
lo wit, one regiment ; they even have there a part of 
our artillery, to wit, one regiment; and they have 
besides, there, a part of the naval force to scour the 
coasts and inlets; and, in addition to all this, ten com. 
panies of Florida voluntee's. No more of our troops 
can be spared for that purpose ; the West and the 
North‘require the remainder, and more than the re- 
mainder. The Adminisiration can do no more 
than ithas done with the means at its command. 
It is laid under the necessity of esking other means ; 
aod the armed settlers provided for in this bill are 
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the principal means required. One thousand troups 
fur the war, is ali that is asked in additicn to the 
settlers, in this biil. 

This then is the point we are at: To choose be- 
tween granting these weans, or doing nothing! Yes, 
sir, to chose between the recommendations of the 
Administration, and nothing! I say, these, or no- 
thing; fur I presume Congress will not prescribe 
another attempt at negouiation; no one wiil 1ecom- 
mend an increase of 10,000 regular troops; no one 
will recommend a draft of 10,000 militia. It is, 
then, the plan of the Administration, or nothing; 
and this brings us to the question, whether the Gv- 
vernment can now fold its arms, leave the regu- 
lars to man their posts, and abandon the country 
to the Indians? ‘This is now the question; and to 
this point I will direct the observatiens which 
make it impossible for us to abdicate our duty, and 
abandon the country to the Indians. 

In the first place, it is our constitutional duty to 
extend protection to the people of Florida. They 
are a part of our Confederacy—a portion of our 
Unwn—and are entitied to protection under the 
provisions of our Const.tation! Defence and pro- 
tection were the great objects of the Unien. ‘These 
objects are ptaced in the front of the Constitution, 
and extend to the people of a Territory as well as 
tu the citizens of a State. The people of Florida 
have a clear constitutional right to demand pro‘ec- 
tion from Congress—to demand it as aright, not 
solicit itas a favor. The inhabitents of the five 
depopulated counties are in the most deplorable 
condition. Driven from their homes, their houses 
burnt, their fields destroyed, many families massa- 
cred, and this the case for fone full years past. 
Where is the instance of such devastation—of such 
desolation—in almost any civilized country? There 
is scarcely a civilized Government in the world 
which has witnes‘ed such an even}; it is hamiliating 
and mortifying tous. Itisastate of things which 
our Constitution forbids, and which it is the boun 
den duty of Congress to terminate. It is the 
bounden duty of Congress to restore these people to 
their homes. 

In the next place, independently of constitutional 
duty, we owe assistance and protection to these 
peopte from humanity and compassion. They are 
white people and Christians. They are of our own 
race; they have suffered every extremity and every 
horror known to Indian warfare. ‘The mother and 
the babe, the father and his children, the husband 
and his wife, the slave and his master, all, all, 
have been doomed to one undistinguished massa- 
cre. No prisoner has ever been made in this 
war! Let that fact be remembered. Let it be re- 
membered that, while in every Indian war which 
ever took place before, some provers were made 
—some lives were spared, yet, in this case, there 
have been none. Every thing has perished that 
fell into the hands of the Indian. I know that, ac- 
cording to the pseudo-philanihropy of the day, 
while people have but a poor chance for compas- 
Sian against negroes and Indians. Modein com- 
passion is too ofien black and yellow, not white; 
the tears and sorrows of many are for the Indian 
that massacres a family, and not for the victims of 
his cruelty. I know this; still I hope, that the white 
Christian race wil still find sympathiz: rs in their suf 
ferings, and the protection t» which they are con- 
Ss itationally entitle |. 

In the third place, the interests of ecmmerce re- 
quire the peninsula of Florida to be cleared of 
marauders, covered with an orderly population, 
and subjected to regularGovernment. Every body 
knows the dangers of navigation, especially at the 
season of the eqainoxes, round that peninsula; and 
every body kaows that the greit commerce be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic ports 
and Europe, passes that way. Every fail we hear 
of shipwrecks in that quarter, and since these 
Indians have been hostile, we know that every 
person wrecked, who speaks our language, is put 
to death. Yes, death to an American citizen to 
speak his own languace in his own country! We 
want a population to succor, not to murder, dis- 
tressed crews, We want our light-house rebuilt at 
Cape Sable, which has been destroyed for years. 
We want law and Government there to drive off 
the pirates, now disguised as Indians, who make 
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that ground their haunt, and carry on their mur- 
ders and robberies under the disguise of Spanish 
ladians. In the name of COMMERCE, I de- 
mand the passage of this bill as the means, and 
the only means, of protecting vessels and their 
crews at that cape. 

In the fourth place, the interest of the whole 
South, and the military and naval defence of the 
gulf coast, and of the gulf itself, all require the 
peninsula of Fiorida to be settled. ‘That peninsula 
is the salient angle of the South: it projects five 
dezrees beyond the general frontier line of the 
South; it goes down to the neighborhood of Key 
West; and approaches the British possessions in 
the Bahama islands. No military eye can look 
upon a map of the South without seeing in this 
peninsula the point of attack, and defence, for all 
that region. Unoccupied by us, and it will be oc- 
cupied by ourenemy in time of war; and there the 
lever would find its fulcrum which is to raise the 
black population of the South. Itis by that means 
only that we can have a land communication with 
our naval station at Key West. In a military 
pontef view, then, the possession of this peninsa- 
la is indispensable to us. It isa link in the chain 
of the national defence. Itis in vain to say that 
we are ready for a war with any foreign power un- 
til this tongue of land is occupied by us, and forti- 
fied and defended by us. 

I assume it then as a point granted, that Florida 
cannot be given up—that she cannot be abandoned 
——that she cannot be Jeft in her present state. 
What then is tobe done? Raise an army of ten 
thousand men to go there to fight?) Why, the 
men who are there now can find nobody to fight! 
It is two years since a fight has been had; it is 
two years since we have heard of a fight. Tea 
men, who will avoid surprises and ambuscades, 
can now go from one end of Florida to the cther. 
As warriors, these Indians no longer appear; it is 
Only as assassins, as robbers, as incendiaries, that 
they lurk about. The country wants settlers, not 
an army. It has wanted these setilers for two 
years; and this bill provides for them, and offers 
them the proper inducements to go, And here I 
take the three great positions, that this bill is the 





appropriate remedy; that it is the efficient 
remedy; that it is the cheap remedy, for the 
cure of the Florida difficulties. It is the ap- 


propriate remedy; for what is now wanted, is 
notan army to fight, but settlers and cultivators 
to retain possession of the country, and to defend 
their possessions. We want people to take possession, 
and keep p.ssession; and tLe armed cultivator is 
the man for that. The bockhouse is the first 
hous? to be built in an Indian country; the stockade 
is the first feace to be put up. Within that biock- 
house, and afew of them together—a hollow 
square of blockhouses, two hundr.d yards apart, 
and enclosing a good field—safe habitations are 
found for families. The faithful matf, to give 
notice of the approach of danger, and a few trus'y 
rifles in brave hands, make all safe. Cultivation 
and defence then goes han! in hand. The heart«f 
the Indian sickens when he hears the crowing of 
the cock, the barking of the dog, the sound of the 
axe, and the crack of the rifle. These are the true 
evidences of the dominicn of the white man; these 
are the proof that the owner has come and means 
to stay; and then they feel it to be time for them to 
go. While soldiers alone are in the country, they 
feel their presence to be temporary; that they are 
mere scjourners in the !and, and sooner or later 
mu:t go away. It is the settler alone, the armed 
settler, whose presence announces the domin.oa of 
the wiite man. 

It is the most efficient remedy. On this point 
we can speak with confidence, for the other reme- 
dies have been tried, and have failed. The other 
remedies are to catch the Indians, and remove 
them; or, to negotiate wih them, and induce them 
to co off. Both have been tried; both are ex- 
hausted No human being now thinks that our 
soldiers can catch these Indians; no one now bi- 
lieves in the possibility of removing them by treaty. 
No other course remains to be tried, but the armed 
sett ement; and that is so obvious, that is difficult 
to see how any one that has read history, or has 
heard how this new world was seit'ed, or how Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessze were settled, can balk, or 
hesitate about it. Three hundred and twenty 
acres of land, to be selected by the settler, and the 
other inducements in the bill, will attract to the 
country the stout hearts, the strong arms, and the 
enterprising spirits of the States. In no way cana 
young man,oraman with a family, do as much 
for himself, by his own means, and without capi- 
tal, as by becoming a settler under this bill. 

Finally, this is the cheapest mode of getting the 
Indians out of Florida. It will cost less money 
than any other mode; and thatis a consideration 
not to be neglected at any time, and e:pecially at 
the present time. The main cost will be in land, 
which land is now useless to us, and must remain 
so until the Indians are removed. The peninsula 
contains 26,000,000 of acres; 3,200,000 of that 
quantity will pay the debt which we contract to 
the settlers. They conquer it before they get it, 
and at the same time they conquer six times as 
much more for the Unite! States as they get for 
themselves. Compare this to what it must cost to 
undertake to cover the country with troops under 
pay until the object is accomplished. Twenty mil- 
lions of dollars are supposed to have been expended 
in military operations; and that has brought things 
to the point where military can do but little more. 
They have broken, dispersed and scattered the 
evemy, and cannot get a fight oat of them. In 
two years there has been no fight—none since 
the affairs of Okeechobee and Caloosahatchee. 
There has not been an Indian killed or 
taken by. our troops, the’ treacherous  vi- 
siters who were detained being excepted; 
in two years there has hardly been an Indian 
killed, taken, or removed. Now how Ing will it 
take, and what will be expense, of clearing the 
Territory at this rate? Let any one look at what 
has been done for two years past, and even look at 
the expense of these two years, and then say how 
long it will take, and how much it will cost, to 
finish at the same rate? The fact is, the military 
have done the'r part; they have finished their part; 
they have accomplished wha! it is the part of arms 
to do. They have cleared the field; they have 
broken up, and broken down, the enemy; they 
have whipped all they could find; there is no k nger 
a military operation to be performed. They have 
also made roads and bridges, and established many 
posts. The country is ready, and has been ready 
for two years, for settlement and cecupation— 
arm -d settlement, and armel ceccupation—for the 
settlement which begingsin blockhous sands ations, 
and af-erwards spreads to farms and neighborhoods. 
This is what the country is now ready for; and what 
we have todo isto offer itducements to the exiled 
families t» return, and to new settlersto go. Five 
counties have been depopulated; the inhabiiants of 
five counties have been driven from their homes; 
this bill is intended to induce them to return, and 
others along withthem. The induc-ments are libe- 
ral; they ought to be effective, and probably will 
be. Such inducements have been effec'ive in all 
ages, and in all countries, and can hard'y fail in 
this ins‘ance. Armed occupation, with a donation 
of land to each settler, is the appropriste way of 
settling new ccuntres. It is the way this whole 
continent has been settled. In the present case, it 
is the only remaining way to be tried. Armies and 
troops have done their part, and prepared the coun- 
try for the return of its exiled inhabitants, and for 
the coming of new ones. 

The placing 10,000 armed setilers in the country 
will reverse the character of the contest. Now the 
contest is to drive out the Indians ; thea the strag- 
gie will be to drive cut the whites. The burthen's 
now upon us; it will then be upon them. They 
will have to go to work to dislodge our 10,000 s t- 
tlers ; and this they can never do. This, then, isa 
master stroke. It reverses the character of the 
contest ; it reverses the labors of the parties; it 
pnts all the labors of the contest on the shoulde s 
of the Indians. It gives them that todo which they 


cannot do; and under the fall sense of the impos- 
sibility of doing which, they must soon despair and 
give up. 

Mr. B. concluded with reminding the Senate of 
the Roman maxim, when a colony was in danger, 
and th: mother country wasting time in del:bera- 


ting upon the means of relief. Deliberat Roma, 
perit Saguntum, was their expressive maxim. Sa- 
gantum perishes while Rome deliberates; and this 
is traly the case of Florida. Tiat beautiful and 
unfortunate Territory, a prey to savage Indians 
and to legalized piunderers, is in the most deplora- 
ble and calamitous condition. It is, truly, the 
empty and bloody skin of an immolated victim. 

Mr. TAPPAN roe and said: 

Mr. Pres'pent: Iam in favor of the object of 
the bill for “the armed cccupation and se‘tlement 
of Fiorida,” and deem some such measure neces- 
siry to putan end to the protracted war with the 
Seminoles; but while I am in favor of the object of 
this bill, I do not approve all its details, or believe 
that it will be effec‘ual for its object without consi- 
derable change in those details. 

The bill proposes to establish military posts of 
armed settlers, to be aided by regular troops—forti- 
fied posts with from forty to an hundred settlers in 
each—and to keep up and maintain these posts in 
such number as to require ten thousand settlers to 
be distributed in them cver Floiida, and to retain 
possession of them until the close of the war; that 
is, until they shall have exterminated or diiven out 
the present Indian inhabitants. For this service, 
afer the war shall be ended, and afer the land 
shall be surveyed and land offices established, the 
settlers may have, as a gift, three hundred and 
twenty acres of land; a small pittance for such ser- 
vices. But, sir, be that as it may, you will not get 
good men for i!; such men as you ought to invite 
and encourage to seitle Florida. The men you 
will probably obtain, under this law, will be the 
idle and worthless populaticn of our large cities; 
men who will accept your offer for the subsistence it 
offers them, and not men hardy and vigorous, who 
will possess and till the soil with aras in their 
hands; they will remain in your stocka‘es, fe tiening 
on their rations, instead of c'earing the forests and 
ploughing the prairies. 

My fiiend from Missouri re“ers to the manner 
in which the land of Canaan was conquered, as an 
examp'e of the manner in which he wishes Florida 
to be conqaered. Ne ther the gentleman’s explo- 
rat.on of ancient hist ry, or mine, goes back to the 
first settlement of that country; but if he will revise 
his realing as to the Israelitish conquest, he will 
find that it was not precisely as he proposes to ec- 
cupy and conquer F.orida, that that conquest was 
acinieved. 

That conquest was made like the later conquests 
of Timour; it was a sweeping inundation of barba- 
rian hordes—invading and exterminating, not a 
few scattered savages, hiding in the hammocks 
and everzlades of Florida, but a civilized people 
inhabiting walled towns, and cultivating the whole 
of their fruitful land like a garden. The con- 
querors, in reward of their service, took immediate 
possession, and divided out among themselves all 
the lands and buildings, the silver, the gold, and 
every convenience and commodity which their 
slaughtered victims had left. 

You may raise an army of settlers who will 
conquer and hold Florida, if you will but let 
them fight for, and possess their own land. Elow 
this has been done, we may learn from the history 
of our own country. «When the Pilg ims landed on 
the rock of Plymouth, they pareelied out the land 
within th ir first rude fortification into small lots, 
and divided those lots amongst the heads of fami- 
lies; each family had its own house and fireside to 
defend, and each man had a'loited to hima few 
acres, say five or six, around the stockade, to hold 
as his own prorerty, and cultivate, for his own use, 
beyond this circ!e of home lots. Larger tracts were 
allotted for wood land and pasturage, as well as 
forgrain. When the population increased, or dis- 
agreed, anew town was begun ata suitable d s- 
tance, in the same manner; and so the whole 
country was cecupied and settled by men, who, in 
Warring aga‘nst the natives, were not warring for 
agi(t in land or money, to be paid after the na- 
tives shou'd be expelled or d.stroyed, but for 
lands and buildings, for fields and orchards, ia pes- 
session and enjoyment. You may cei the same kind 
of boid and hardy men to conquer and settle Fiorida, 
as cenguered and settled New England; but you 
must hold out sufficient inducements for such men 


to undertake its conquest and settlement. It is ro 
the idleness and rations of a stockade which yw; 
do this, but the immediate pcssession and owzer. 
ship ofa liberal portion of the soil they combat fo; 
and conquer. 

I hope, sir, that this bill will be amended so qa; 
to give the se’tlers a part, if not the whole, of th: 
land you design for them, as soon as they can take 
possession of it; and I will then support it as g 
measure both useful and necessary. 

Mr. PRESTON said, undoubtedly, as had been 
urged by the chairman of the Military Commitiee, 
it was very important that this Government should 
place Florida in such a condition that it migh’ be 
securely occupied by the white inhabitants of the 
United States, and it ought long ago to have been 
done. It was incumbent on this Government to 
remove the Indians from the whole of the Territory 
of Florida, so as to rescne the people of the United 
States from their depredations and murders. No 
one more than Mr. P. de ved the attainment ¢; 
this object, and no one more deplored the inefficien: 
and impotent measures wha had been resorted 
to effect the purpose proposed. And he hoped he 
would be permitted to say Uiat one great reason o| 
the lagging condition of the Florida war, anda 
main cause why ithad cost so much money ani 
blood, was the want of the ;¥oper attention of Con. 
gress to the subject. 

Mr. P. would have beeu Lappy as a Senator if 
Government had performed this duty. But they 
had not done it, and he believed that Congress were 
to a great extent in fault for the failure. He be. 
lieved that the interference even of Senate, in the 
proper manner, might enable the South to setile 
Florida. He telieved that, if the attention of the 
Senate had been given sufficiently to the subjec, 
the Flo:ida bill ef the last session wou!d not 
have passed, but some more efficient measure 
would have been devised. Congress, he thought, 
ovgat, above every thing else, to have demande! 
the attention, and excited the energy, of the Wer 
Department towards this object. ‘This war hal 
now been continued five or six years, with an ex- 
pensiture equal to the whole amount which the 
United States had paid for the te. ritory ef the Sort 
and West. There had been bloodshed, and 
treachery, and a vast was‘e of monry, which cou'( 
not have occurred if Congress had given the sub- 
ject that attention whi.h it deserved. And this 
want of attention on the part of Congress had 
chiefly occurred because the subject had been ne- 
glected by the Administra'ion of the country. This 
Mr. P. said more in sorrow than in anger. The 
Administra'ioa, when the war broke out, and the 
people generally, and especially these who wei 
well informed, regarded this contest as a trifling 
affair, that would soon be terminated. It was 
thought that the few straggling warriors woul 
yield at once to the mere demonstration of force by 
the Government. Under this delusion, the late 
Adminisiration t:rminated, and the present Admin- 
istration came in; and this war cme into its hans 
under the expectation that the Indians would soon 
be captured or driven out. But the war still con- 
tinued, and it wou'd do so, un'ess Congress sh_u'l 
give it their attention, and call on the Department 
for new cetermination and energy. Mr. P. te: 
l eved that the dilatory progress of this war, not (0 
say the disgrace of it, was chiefly owing to the im: 
potence of the head of he Department. It was no! 
at a'l the officers and soldiers of the army to whom 
ths failure was to be ascribed, but the want of 
energy in the Department; and it was incu: 
bent on Congress to point out the course and arouse 
the energy of the Department. But Mr. P. be'ie.e¢, 
and he trusted he would be ab'e to show, that the pre- 
sent measure was a mere measure of delay ; while 
they were called on, session after session, to pour cu! 
the money of the cc untry on wild and visenary pro- 
jects. The Florida war had already cost $20,000,000 
or $25,000,009. Besides, the Goverament had 
originally given Texas for Florida, and they were 
now throwing away the coun ry itself, for all prac- 
tical purposes, and had been doing so for four « 
five years. Mr. P. believed that, if the late Exect- 
tive could only have foreseen what was to happe®, 
he would have dragged the whole Territory 28 
with a net, and swept the Indians to a man beyon! 
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the Mississippi. And Mr. P. new demanded that 
this War should be prosecuted effi ctually, and ter- 
minated at once. It was demanded by the South, 
py the interes's of commerce, and by all the duties 
which we owe to humanity and c vilization, that it 
should be done at once, with the whole force aud 
power, if necessary, of the United States. 

This bill was a proposition fer military coloni- 
zation; for the settlement as well as the armed oc. 
cupa'ion Of Florida. The conquest was to be 
made, not by an army, but by settlement. Mr. P. 
was averse (0 sucha principle. The conqvest of 
the country should be made at once by an ade- 
quate force, or the war should be terminated by 
yeatye Congress had not the power to make 
armed settlements. Certainly it was not to be 
jound in the war power of Congress; and therefore, 
if they had a right to make armed settlements, they 
had an equal right to make unarmed setilements. 
Mr. P. believed the bill itself to be inefficient, and 
worse than inefficient; but, even if it were not so, 
was it within the power of Congress !o pass it, or 
to provide for the armed occupation and settlement 
ofany portion of the country? If it was so why should 
they notextend the principle? Why not draw a 
cordon of military settlements all round the fron- 
tier? The Senator from Missouri had estimated 
that it would cost about $4,000,000 thus to settle 
the Territory of Florida. Were the Senate pie- 
pared to decide that they would terminate their 
purely military system, and grant, in lieu thereof, 
one-eighth of the territory of the United States to 
military occupants? If this was done for Florida, 
Mr. P. saw no reason why it should not be done 
elsewhere; and he would, moreover, show that 
every argument which had been used by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri applied not at all to Florida, but 
toother portions of the couatry. 

This country hal been generally settled by hardy 
emigrants, carrying the rifle in ove hand, and the 
hoe in the other. Government had p:o‘ected them 
asfaras it might by its purely military powers, 
and had occasionally wage! war on their account, 
The whole West had been obtained from the sa- 
vages, either by war or by treaty, and the Indians, 
under m:litary coercion, were compelled to observe 
the faith of treat-es. ‘This very practice was coing 
on every day; and one of the heaviest items of ex- 
pense to the Govcroment, was the subsidies to the 
Indians for the relinquishment of their lands. 


But mark the condition of Flor'da now, in com- 
parison with that of the whole We:t:rn frontier. 
Fio ida lay in a low southern latitude, chiefly be- 
low thirty or thirty-one degrees. It was mostly 
covered with swamps and sand banks, with sma!! 
intervening portions of land fit for cultivation, low 
and dangerous to the health of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, and inviting only to those who had slaves to 
perform their labor. Now mark the difference be- 
tween this and the Northwestern country. When 
settlements were made in that region, it was done 
by farmers, amin and his wife, who would take 
possession of a small productive farm for making 
breadstuff more than for profit. But it was not so 
in Florida. Who wes it that would go to that 
country? It was not those who were willing to de- 
fend the'r handful of ground, and fight for it inch 
by inch, but those who had large property in slaves; 
men of wealth, who would neither nave the will 
hor the power to defend and fight for their exten- 
sive possessions. But, in the Norihwes', each 
family settled on a half or quarter section of land. 
The settlements were thus mate compact, and 
heir practice and their habi's made them hardy, 
daring, resolute men. This was the sort of men 
with whom to make military seit!ements, if they 
should be made at all. But those who would go to 
Florida were speculators, men expecting a bounty 
rather than desiring to make permament settle- 
ments; and Mr. P. would now venture the predic- 
ton that if this bill should pass, a thousand even 
of such could not be obtained in ten years. 

What, then, could be expected from a measure 
of this kind, and in what time could it be carried 
lato effect? And suppose you should now ca'l for 
settlers, how many (said Mr. P.) would you get 
within the year?) You would not get five hundred. 
What is become of those who had gone there 
already? Sir, five or six counties have been de- 
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serted and desolated. And why? Because they 
would not hazard themselves and their moveable 
property in that country. 
ing in $10,000 and $12,000 a yexr have been aban- 


doned, though they had the Uni'ed States troops to | 


protect them. And thos: who were fit to go there 
would n-t go to such a scene of robbery and mur- 
der. Batif you coald adyertise fir such a war in 
the West—proclaim, for instance,that Ross and his 
men were to be driven out by military settlers, and 
you would find the tide of emigration quite rapid 
enough to take possession of that country, while 
nothing in this way could be done in Florida. It 
wou'd languish under a system not adapted to it, 
while other portions of the country were rapidly 
settling. 

Sir, to pro'ong the time of effecting this object;is 
a matter of the h ghest consideration. Will any 
one say that Florida cannot be conquered? It 
the head of the War Department will say so, 
very well. So let it be; and we can then devise 
some method of seitlement. Bat I believe that 
it can be conqvered, and that it can be done now 
And I willgo further. If Cong:ess had taken the 
right cour-e at the last session, the result would 
now have been otherwise. And.if the gallant 
General who figures so jagely in the pacification of 
this contest—I believe if he had not been sent on 
his errand of peace and mercy, peace and security 
would have been now restere}. Butno one, says 
the gentleman from Missouri, proposes any other 
than this measure, and it is, therefore, this or no- 
thing. Sir, I believe this is nothing, and worse 
than nothing, because it will serve as a pretext for 
avoiding more vigorons measures. 

Genera! Scott was firs! sent into that country; 
but there was a gentleman who superseded him, 
and that gentleman, having operated in hs own 
way for some time, at length came to the conclu- 
sion that the original project formed by General 
Scott was the true and only one which could be 
effectual. And I believe the people generally fell 
into the notion that if Scott had not been super 
se’ed, the war woull have been terminated at mos 
by one or two campaigns. His plan was the esta- 
blishment of a muititude of posts, with flying 
squadrons, who should hunt up and drive the In- 
dians from the country, 
true and only effectual plan. Tho-e Indians are 
now, and they have beeu always, more or less sub- 
ject to no particular chie’, or to no order or 
pline. They are now, especialiy, dispersed, and 
subject to no particular chief. They are irregular 
bancits, and the object, therefore, isto c’ear from 
these bandits a country of dtlicult access. A 
campaign can last only from Ocioler to April, and 
this time is fo be taken advantage of, and they are 
to be cleared from the country as were the bandits 
of Italy. 


Sir, I will not go so far back as the Senator 


from Missouri, fcr { am not so we'l versed ashe ov | 
the Senator from Oh‘o in the history of the Jew's | 


But [have known a case of more modern da'e, in 


which the bandits of Italy were driven out by Bo- | 
He beat upthe Pontine marshes, end | 


naparte. 
every man of thein fled, or was captured. 
what ought 'o be done in Florida. 
General Taylor adepied the plan of pos's and 
marching squadrons; aud was ayparenily cn the 
point of success, when our General-in-chief was 
sent with the olive branch. He had forty posts north 
of the head waters of the St. John’s, and they had 
possession of the whole of that country. The plan 
thus devive! had becn adopted by the Administra- 


This is 


tion, and it was arrested only by the mission of | 


Genera! Macomb. And it ig the on'y met*od that 
can successfully be resorted to by the Unised States. 
It is not for me to make suggestions, except such 
as appear on the face of the proceedings in that 
country. This plan was once adopted; and no one 
can say that it has failed, for it was arrested by 
General Macomb. 
there is not force enough, send on ten, &fteen, 


twenty thousard men, and it will cost but a tithe ef 


what this system requires. Put them under the 
command of an efficient General, Taylor or Clinch, 
or the Genera'-in-chief; send him there, and, in- 
stead of the forty posts taken by General Taylor, 
let him establish two hundred if necessary, with 


Estates that were bring- | 


disci- | 


Let it be again adopted, and if 


And I beleve this is the | 


| 


| 
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marching squadrons. Place such a cordon of 
posts across the peninsula of Florida, and the coun- 
try would be swept by ten theusand men, so that 
there would not be an Indian left in the Territory. 
And this would permanently be the ease, if, in addi- 
tion to these, there should be some in the rear kept 
up with small forces. 

These fastnesses of Florida are now filled by a 
strange intermixture of negroes and savages. It is 
an asylum for runaway negroes; and do yon pro- 
pose to send a slave population there, who will 
have every inducement to join the Indians? Sir, 
you must first clear the country as with a military 
net, and then will settlements be made, and not till 
then; and I believe, if 10,000 men were entrusted to 
Generals Taylor or Clinch, this project would te 
immediately carried through. 

Sir, lam disposed to infuse energy into this en- 
terprise, and assist itto the utmost, by the whole 
country, if necessary. Iam willing to aid the De- 
partment in any way. I believe this measure did 
not originate with the Department; but, wherever it 
originated, it is too inefficient. Having already 
spent from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, let us now 
put an end to it, at whatever cost. I would have 
humanity extended to the Indians in the utmost de- 
gree that is compatible with the interests of the 
country. Ovr object is not to kill, but to catch 
them. This process must be gone through; and if 
lands are to be given, it is bet'erto give them 
somewhere else, to those who will catch these In- 
dians 

Mr. P. concluded with the declaration that he 
did not oppose this bill as giving too much power, 
but as inefficient and impotent. He was sorry now 
that this bill was rejected at the last se-sion, for 
otherwise its ineflitiency would, by this time, have 
baen practically proved. 





RED RIVER RAFT. 
In Senate, Jan. 8, 1840. 

The bill making appropriations for the removal 
of the raft in Red river, was read a third time; 
when 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was understood to object 
to the bill that the measures heretofore resorted to 
for the destruction of this raft had been ve y in- 
adeqnate. Only a very narrow channel had been 
made, andl consequently new obstructions were 
continually cecurriog. 

Mr. SEVIER sail that he would reply to the 

wor, [Mr. Cairrennes,] and he hoped to be 
‘e, ina few words, to satisfy bim that this bill 
shouid pass. The Senator labors uoder many mis- 
takes in regard to this work. [tis not, as he sup- 
pores, a sma'laffair, a narrow and a short chann I, 
The original length o the raft was about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and the whole of it has teen 
removed, and that,to>,at an expense t» the Govern- 
ment ofsome two or thre: hundred thousand dojlars 
oniy. 

What has teen the consequence of this removal 
of the rafi? Thatr.ver has been mate navigable 
for steam boats of a large class. The Goverameut 
has been ena ie! to supply their mii‘ary pest at 
Towson in the Indian nation, at a saving in the 
item of tran-portation of supp'i-s alone, of more 
than the whole cost of the work. That post, sir, can 
never be abandoned. It protects our citizens against 
Indian aggressions on the one hand, and against 
the law.ess cilizens of a foreign power on the other. 
And any officer of this Government who should 
manifest so utter a disregard to the public interest 
of this country, as to commend an abandonment 
of that post, let it cost what it might to support it, 
could never atone for his madness and foly. Sir, 
that gsrrison must be kept up at any expense. And I 
am happy to state on this occasion, that this milita- 
ry post is deemed as important to the pabiic inte- 
rest by the Secretary of War as itis by me. And 
before I take my seat, I shall ask to have his com- 
mun‘cation to me upon tais subject read to the 
Senate. By that communication you will learn 
that he urges Congress to pass an appropriation im- 
mediately to remove the late formatons in Red 
river, at the head of the raft, and states that the 
expense of supplying the post with provisions, &e. 
this spriog, by land, will cost ‘he Government more 
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than it will require to remove this raft. Unless 
the raft is removed, he will have to supply the 
pust by a land transporiation of 140 miles, and 
to do this, he estimates the cost at $45,000, 
and he urges the appropriation to te made without 
delay. And why? Because if net done immedi- 
ately, the sum of forty-five thousand dollars will 
have to be expended in hauling the supplies by 
land from Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, wo Tow- 
son, on Red river; and the Senate will please bear 
in mind that this expend ture of furty-five thousand 
doliars is only for one delivery of supplies. A 
similar expenditure will be required annually, 
un'ess the raft is removed. 

The Senate wi!l a'so recollect that, the river 
being choaked up by drift wood at the head of the 
raft, every log which floats down that river will 
add somuch more to the expense of removal. 
The annual increase of the raft is from one to 
three miles. We must als» recollect that the raft 
is in a southern latitude, and alter the moath of 
April or May you cannot get hands to work in the 
water. Such work, ata late period of the year, 
invariably produces disease and death. 

As I before remarked, the whole length of the 
raft is about 150 miles, and, of this distance, nearly 
the whole of it has been opened as wide 7s the bed 
ef the river. Where ithas been thus opened, the 
navigation is good, and there are now no longer 
any impediments to the navigation; and all of it 
would have been opened as wide if the engineer 
had had money enough. He opened it as wide as 
he could with the means he had at his disposal. 
And has the Government lost any thing by this en- 
terprise? . Far from it. In consequence of the re- 
moval of the raft, you have reclaimed from inun- 
dation at least 1,500,000 acres of the best cotion 
land in the world—land which, before the removal, 
you could not have touched witha tea foot pole, 
bas been drained, so'd and settled. The returns 
from your land offices will show you that you have 
received, from the s2les of this reclaimed Jand, up- 
wards of a million of dollars; which goes to show 
that this is one of the few works of internal im- 
provements which has been a source of pri fit to 
the United Sta'es. 

Bir, in the mdstofthe raft, one of the most 
flourish'ng t. wns in the State of Louisiania has 
grown up, contsining now, I have wnderstocd, a 


population of several thousands. This town is 
Shreeveport. Sir, this is not al!. The removal of 
the raft has enhanced the value of all the lands 


above it, and where the:e was before but a sparse 
population, we have now dense settlements of the 
wealthiest citizens of my Sta'e. 

They, sir, are interested inthis work as well as 
the Governmen'’; s9 much that when this 
narrow channel at the head of the raft, of which the 
Senator speaks, was first obstructed with drift wood, 
they raised ard advanced,ashe tells you in his re- 
port, seven or eight thousand dollars, to enab!e him 
to remove it, so far as to enab’e four steamboats, 
which was then ladened with their cotton above the 
raft, to get back through it. And, sir, with the money 
thus raised, the Gavernment boats, ladened with 
supplies below the raft, were enabled to g:t up to 
the garrison and back again. 

Since then, sir, which was last spring, this nar- 
row channel has egain filled up; and hav, in a man- 
ner, cut off supplies te our troops, and prevented 
my constituents from getiing their cotton to market. 
I hope, sir, with thes? has’y explanations, that ihe 
Senate is now satisfied. 

The bil asks an appropriation of $35,000—the 
sum estimated by Capt. Streeve, which is to be 
found in our decuments. A part of this, say 
$11,000, is to reimburse the expenditure of that 
sum overand atove the last appropriation, being 
the $7,000 advanced by my constituents, and 
$4,000 by the superintendent himself; the sum of 
$5,000 to repair the boat, &c.; and there are seve- 
ral thousand more for too's, and for stopping 
bayous, &c. to render the work permanent. A de- 


so, 


tailed estimate of all these doings will be found in 
the report to which I have referred. 

In conclusion, sir, I will ask for the readirg of 
the letters of the Secretary of War, and of Gencrals 
Jesap and Gibson. 

[The letiers were read. ] 


—————— 
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Mr. PIERCE said he did not rise to oppose the 
bill, but he desired information. When the ap- 
propriation was made in 1938, he certainly under- 
stood that it was to finish the work, and such was 
the language of the act. Still, if that was not suf- 
ficient, more should be appropriated. The re- 
moval of the obstructions in that river was of vast 
national as well as local importance, and he de- 
sired to see the work completed in such a manner 
as to make the improvement permanent, and se- 
cure the greatest utility. Buthow long were ap- 
propriations to be asked? What amount was io 
be expended there? Either the original estimate 
was singularly erroneous, or it would be difficult 
to render a satisfactory account of the amount al- 
ready expended. If gentlemen would turn to the 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, on harbors and 
rivers,made at the first session of the Twenty-fourth 
Congress, they would perceive that “a carefal ex- 
amination of the part of Red river which includes 
the raft,” was made during the summer of 1829, 
and the cost of the removal estimated at $25,000. 
That sum was accordingly approp.iated. in 1832, 
there was another appropriation of $22,628. 
In 1833, fifty thousand do!lars more was appro- 
priated; in 1835, fifty thousand more; and on the 
30th day of September, 1835, the exce-s of appro- 
priations beyond the original estimate was $122,- 
688. In 1836, for'y thousand eight handred dol- 
lars was appropriated. ‘The estimate mus: have 
been very accurate then; they regarded even hun- 
dreds; but in 1837 they came back to round num- 
bers, and the appropriation was sixty-five thousand 
dollars. In 1838, there was appropriated seven'y 
thousand dollars ‘for the complete rem.val of the 
great raftin Red river.” Thus upon a work, the 
original estimate for the completion of whch was 
twenty-five thousand dollars, there has already 
becn expended three hundred and seven thousand 
four hundred and twenty-eight dollars; ani now, 
at the exoiration of ten years, after the expendi- 
ture of this enormous sum, eighty-five thousand 
dollars more was demanded. With regard to the 
past, Mr. P. had nothing to say, execpt to state the 
facts. What was the prospect for the future, he 
was curious to be informed. It would be no satis- 
faction to him to be referred to the engineet’s ¢s'i- 
mates. All experience proved that they could not 
be relied upon. To support this assertion, he re- 
ferred to every river and harbor for the improve- 
ment of which appropriations had been made, 
from Plymouth beach, Mass. to Red river vaft, La. 
The differencs between the estima’ed and actual 
expense of the last named work would be found to 
be a fair sample of most of the others. He had 
not taken the trouble to ascerta'n by whom these 
various surveys and e-timates had been made, bnt 
a clever Yankee would guess better than these gen- 
tlemen had est mated, in many ins*ances, from 
their surveys. 
ment, to say nothing of the regon of country 
where the raft is situated, required that somethirg 
should be done in this case, was sufficiently obvi- 
ous; and he thought it equally c'esr that an in- 
quiry ought to be instituted into the causes of the 
very extraordina*y discrepancy between the e-ti- 
mated cost and actual expense of the twenty-five 
different works named in the document before him. 
The reports, so far from having served as a guide 
and a safe basis of action, had been calculated 
only to mislead. 

Mr. SEVIER said he would say in reply to his 
friend from New Hampshire, (Mr. Pierce,] that 
he had never had occasion to examine in detail, to 
asecrtain whether, general'y or always, the cost of 
completing works of internal improvement exceed- 
ed the estimates. The e examinations more ap- 
propriately belonged to committees, to which it had 
never been kis honor to be a member. They 
might, or might not be, as he stated, so far as he 
knew, and there might, or might not be, good rea- 
sons for the discrepancies, if any existed. But in 
regard to the peiformance of the work now under 
consideration, he would say, if he wou'd al ow him 
the privilege of a Yankee, that he would guess that 
this appropriation would be Jarge enough to make 
the work permanent. The timbered part of the 
river above the raft, was short; about 400 or 500 
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miles. The river above this run generally throy rh 
immense prairies, where there was little or bo 
limber. The timber on the banks of the rive, 
was disappearing every day in the progress oy 
settlement. The settlements are made Upoy 
the bank of the river, and the timber Which 


adjoins the habitations of the seitlers ,, rolina. 

used by them for houses, rails, fuel, &c. and, «  Waen t 
course, the timber used for any of these purposes [pis special 
so far diminished the quantity of timber that cay sn opponel 


descend the river. The settlements are rapidly 
forming, and will in a few years be contiguous io 
each other, and then the timber will measurably 
disappear. But, sir, should I be mistaken jin this 
I tell my friend now, and will tell him again, that 
so often as the navigation of Red river js ob. 
Structed, that I, sir, shall rise here in my place 
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and ask for money to remove the obstructions, For a } 
Do not let him, or any other Senator, sappose that J incognifa— 
I accept this appropriation in full of the demands $i gafathoma 
upon the Treasury for this purpose, should a fur. Hof apprehe 
ther sum be required. I make no such bargains, MB, body of 
Mr. MOUTON said that the appropriation a's) H{ience, a 
made provision for the constant employment of g [Rclaim, wot 
boat, wite adequate means to keep the railt from Mand one 2 
forming. cused shou 
Mr. KING said he entirely agreed with the Se. jo the pol 
nator from New Hampshire that the estimates ha4 Opposition 
failed of accuracy in both Houses of Congress, and JBiiteness w 
they had been led into vast expenditnres in cons. Iris alw 
quence of false estimates. In general, that Senator ME zcainst hi 
would find Mr. K. with him in endeavoring to saye JBand on suc 
the public money. But in regard to this work, no Jam not an 
cerrect estimate could be made at the commenc:. MR dramatic 1 
ment. It was necessary to feel the way. The MBoccurio h 
engineer was asked how the work could be done, Mwould I 
and at what expense; and his first success had Jing to that 
astonished the country, had opened the commerce Miike that t 
of the river, and greatiy increased the value of the fin one di 
land. But the channel having been narrow, it was HBhave I not 
difficult to keep it open, and the raft had also ey. Mjny friend 
tended higher up. Mr. Shreeve was now about to Hl feel bu 
attempt to make the opening permanent, and the Mieving, a 
estimate before the Senate for that purpose was MRand shoul 
$70,000, including a reimbursement for what had MBnot be det 
been done by private enterprise. and no en 
In addition to c'earing away the raft, perhaps Mself; and 
they would stop up the bayous to he'p the river to Menjoy tha 
force its way. The whole estima'e, including this, Bparticipat 
might be se: down at $85,000. The cemmit'ee hat MRethers—a 
reported the bill under the full conviction that the JRcoud of 
work could be mace permanent at this expense. nous pri 
Mr. DAVIS said he was nct in committee when IRvere it © 
the bill was accepted; but he had no objection to it, MBbill, I sho 
He had, however, unders ood that the last appro- Zand cons 


priation would comple’e the work; and he now 
hoped th’s woul] doit. The matter had been well 
explained by the Senator from Arkansas, and Mr. 
D. hoped, when the subject of the Lakes shoull 
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come up, he wou'd make as good an argument for Surpris 
them as he had done for his owa river. ton of 
Mr. D. sta‘ed that he had four years ago movei H¥ith a 


national 
whose ni 
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past, bee 
Millions 


a call on the Department on the subject of the pub- 
lic works, and a document had consequently been 
published, showing the estimates and expense: 
from year to year. From this it appeared that 
some were below, and sme vastly beyond, the 





estimates. But Mr. D. regarded as the principal (§‘housand 
cause of th’s, that the estimates ha: often been MRPlagae. 

mate by one set of engineers, and the work per. @sbabitar 
formed by another; the original plans having of en from the 
been altered and made more expensive. Mr. D. ur feel 
was also understood to say that the Secretary of the *th son 
Treasury had objecte} to any restraint on the De- M'4suspic 
partment on this point. The views of engineers Bled infa 
differed very grea'ly, and it was doubiless some- ithed 





limes best to modify the original plan. abroad | 
After a few more remarks to the same effect by "other i 
Messrs. PIERCE and DAVIS, the bill was passed. BS*l/ant f 
effoit to 
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In Senate, Friday, January 10, 1840—On the bill Beye, or | 
for the armed occupation and settlement of thal B'eptile sl 
part of Fiorida overrun and infested by me- ‘pring, e 
rauding bands of hostile Indians. He seer 
Mr. STRANGE rose and addressed the Senate $s plum 


as follows; 
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Mr. PresipeNt: [ co not know that I should 
envy the stoicism of one who could address this 
gugust body with perfect composure. For my 
own part, itis one of the severest trials 1 am ever 
called on to encounter. It is especially so on the 
present occasion, formally called upon, as I have 
wen, by the honorable Senator from South Ca- 
whe that Senator did me the honor to make 
pis special call, he doubt ess supposed that I was 
an opponent of the bill. The expectation of the 
genstior was not groundless. I shall be compelled 
to vote against the bill selitary and alone, I fear, 
«o far as the friends of the Administration are con- 
cerned; and, I greatly fear, with the whole body of 
the Opposition. Under circumstances so appalling, 
jtrust 1 shall be excused for trespassing a short 
ime upon the Senate. 

For a man to find himself in some vast terra 
incognita—some wide, dense forest—some dark, 
unfathomable cave—might excite some feelings 
of apprehension; but to be suddenly surrounded by 
a body of men, in whose principles he had no con- 
fidence, and on whose benevolence he had no 
claim, would excite emotions in the stoutest bosom; 
and one anticipating such an event, might be ex- 
cused should he forearm himself. I refer, of course, 
io the political principles of the gentlemen of the 
Opposition; neither my coavictions nor my po- 
jteness would allow me to go further. 

Itis always distressing to find one’s self voting 
ggainst his friends and acting with his enemies; 
and on such occasion explanation is necessary. I 
am not ambitious to be found an actor in a politico- 
dramatic representation of a scene which is said to 
cecur in heaven overa sinner that repenteth. Nor 
would I have my friends suppose that I am po-t- 
ing to that half-way house, the pathway to which, 
ke that to the lion’s den, exhibits footprints but 
jn One direction. Why, then, it may be asked, 
have I not fallen into the current, and united with 
ny friends in support of the bill? I answer, that 
| feel but little responsibility in opposing it, be- 
leving, as I do, that it will pass without my vote; 
and should the experiment succeed, I think I shall 
not be denied a participation in the family jubilee; 
and no ene will enjoy the triamph more than my- 
self; and should it fail, as 1 believe it will, I shall 
enjoy that privilege for which many are willing to 
patticipate in ruin produced by the plans of 
others—a privilege gilding, like a rainbow, the 
coud of adversity of every oppesiticon—the glo- 
rious privilege of saying, “I told youso.” But 
were it otherwise, and my vote would defeat the 
bill, [ should tremblingly assume the responsibility, 
and consign it to that capacious tomb where the 
Capulets repose. 

My reasons are sufficient for self-justification, 
and I will submit a portion of them for the judg- 
ment of others. 

Surprise is confessed on every hand at the dura- 
ton of the war in Florida; and all acknowledge 
wih a sigh that afgstain has fallen on the 
national glory. Florida, that beautiful land, 
whose name is music, and which calls up so 
many poetical associations, has, for four years 
past, been swept by the besom of destruction. 
Millions of money have been expended, and 
thousands of noble hearts have b'ed to arrest the 
Plagne. It st.ll rages with unabated fury, and the 
inhabitants of middle Florida, though far removed 
from the scene of war, dwell in precarious safety. 
Our feelings have, been harrowed day after day 
with some new tale of cruelty and blcod. The 
unsuspicious seitlers are broken in upon—the cra- 
dled infant is torn from its repose—its liule neck is 
writhed by savage hands, cr its brains scattered 
abroad in fragments. The heart’s blood of the 
mother is poured out on her own hearth-stone ; the 
gallant father hath already perished in a fruitless 
effoitto bar the entrance of the intruders, while 
ihe savage retires to his lair deriding the power of 
the United States. 

Has the bird of heaven lost the lightning of his 
tye, or the strength of his talons, that a loathsome 
reptile should creep to his nest and devour his off- 
pting, even beneath the shadow of his broad wing? 
He seems hardly conscious of his bereavement— 
nis plumage is scarcely ruffled with indignation, 
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and the gorged reptile is suffered to glice away in 


safety. 

It was not always thus—some sad change has 
come over us—the atmosphere is infected—it is un- 
fit for respira'ion—and patriotism gasps for exis- 
tence. Whit is this pestilence—this malaria? 
Itis luxury and the love of gain; these have ever 
driven out valor, honor, and pa'riotism, whee 
they have entered. The downfall of Sparta takes 
its da'e from their introduction by Ags the first. 
In Athens, Pericles enjoys the bad eminence of 
having fully introduced these evils with their train 
of consequences. 

A learned commentator, on the history of that 
peop'e, has wriiten what I beg leave to read to the 
Senate: 

“There is no mark which so surelyindicates the reigning man- 
ners of a people at different periods as that quality or turnof mind 
which happens to be the reigning object of public applause.” 
. * es * “Thus, in the infancy and rige of the Grecian 
Republics, when necessity of self-cefence had given a manly 
and warhke turn to the temper of the people, and the conunu- 
ance of the same necessity had fixed it into a habit, the love of 
their country soon became the reigning object of public ap- 
plause. As this reigning object consequently became the chief 
object of desire to every one who was ambitious of public ap- 
plause, it quickly grew to be the fashion. The whole people in 
these States glowed with the generous principle of public vir- 
tue to the highest degree of enthusiasm. Wealth had then no 
charms, and all the bewitching pleasures of lurury were un- 
known or despised.” 

How descriptive of the former and present con- 
dition of our own country ! 

The same causes operated on the decline of 
Rome, which may be dated from her conquest over 
Antiochus the Great. Upon this subject the same 
commentator, to whom I have before referred, re- 
marks: 

“Public virtue and the love of their country, which had raised 
the Romans to the empire of the universe, were extinct. Money, 
which alone could enable them to gratify their darling luxury, 
was subst tuted in their place. Power, dominion, honors, and 
universal respect, were annexed to the possession of money. 
Contempt, and whatever was most reproachful, was the bitter 


portion of poverty, and to be poor, grew to be greatest of 
all crimes in the estimation of the Romans.” 


Alas! how rapidly are the people of the Uni'ed 
States hastening from the former to the latter state 
of public sent ment. 

In modern history Spain, chivalric Spain. pre* 
sents a sad picture of the debilitating effects of 
wealth on patriotism and public virtue. 

John Taylor of Caro!ine, (one of the greatest 
American statesmen who has ever lived, and 
whose works should be in the hands of every 
youth in the country, and for a republication of 
which Congress had better make an appropriation, 
than for many less worthy objects,) speaking on 
this subjeet, has prophesied a similar destiny for 
our country, as the fruits of our funding and pa- 
per system, the only hope of defeating the fulfil- 
ment of which prophecy, is in afresting its cause. 
But it is not merely the effects of effeminacy and 
indo'ence, flowirg from luxury and the leve of 
wealth, ef which I speak. Those effects are as 
numerous as the forms which Proteus could as- 
sume. The most important effect of luxury and 
eagerness fur wealth, is a perfect monopoly by the 
latter of the public mind, whether that mind exists 
among the people at large or in the Government. 
The acquisition of wealth engrosses the mind of 
each individual, and all his powers, both physical 
and intellectual, are tasked to work to the best ad- 
vantage that mighty engine, the paper system. 

At an early period of its history, the Govern- 
ment was called upon for assistance by these for 
whem the machine did not operate to their entire 
satistaction. They cal'ed upon Hercules, and like 
its good natured prototype in heathen my'hology, 
the Government came tc their ass stance. Its 
gigantic muscles were exercised for their benefit 
until they began to insist that, neglecting all other 
business, it must devote itself exclusively to 
their service. Even in this Chamber it has been 
urged that one of the most important daties of Go- 
vernment is to provide a sound paper currency. 
For many years the Government kept on tinkering, 
as some would call it, with the currency until it 
began to find that it was only benefiling a few 
brokers and shavers, to the injury of itself and the 
people at large; and that if a sound paper curren- 
cy was ever formed, it could never be by any joint 
Operation between itself and individuals or corpo- 
rations, Jt then attempted to withdraw itself, but 
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hal become so entang'ed in the complexities of the 
machine that this was found impossible. It had 
caught a Tartar, and however wi'ling to let its cap- 
tive go, found iself, in turn, a prisoner. With a 
wise and valiant spirit, however, it continued the 
effort, and during the who'e period of the Florida 
war the chiet business of the Government has been 
to disengage itself from the embraces of the paper 
system with as hitle injury as possible to the com- 
munity. What wonder, then, that with all its 
powers and resourecs so fully engrossed, many 
important matters should have been totally ne- 
g'ected or badly executed? 

In connectioa with this, was the tendency of 
these causes to centralization. In the eager pur- 
suit of wealth, and the regulation of the paper sys- 
tem, both individua's and the Government natu- 
rally looked chiefly to those p!aces where money 
most did congregate. The monetary pole and the 
pole of the earth pointed in the same direction. 
Like some huge anima’, the United States, stretched 
out from north to south. Inthe former direction 
was its head, and from thence extended sou. hardly 
its vast chest, vitals, and bowels. 

Whatever danger might threaten these, or seem 
to threaten, exc ted at once his sensibility, and put 
him in the attitude of defence. From thence far 
to the southward, stre'ched out a long insensible 
tail. It might be trodden upon—it might be 
wounded, or even cut off, and the only indication 
of suffering exhibited, wou'd be a groan, or at most 
a surly snarl. 

He would not rise from his recumbent posjure, 
lest the delicate operations of the credit system 
might be incommoded. 

These influences were felt among all classes of 
people, and paralized the heart and the limbs of the 
nation. They affec'ed alike the Government and 
its agents, and it was notto be expected that the 
army should escape its influence. , 

“It is a far cry to Lochcw,” is a saying among 
the highlands of Scotland, by which is s'gnified 
their security in the remoteness of th: ir mountain 
fa-tnesses from the vengeance of the Lowlander, 
for deeds of violence. It isa far ery to Florida— 
it dies away in the dstance, ere it can reach the 
national sensorium, under the lethargic influences 
to which I have referred. No voice reaches to 
inform us of the real state of affairs, and every one 
was evidently laboring under a gross delusion at 
the beginning of this war. It was believed to have 
had its erigin in the insnbord nation of a single 
savage, and to depend for iis continuance upon h's 
skill and valor. Could Oceola be eithe slaia or 
taken, it would term nate at once, was the gener: | 
impression. When the idle Athenians apxious'y 
inquired, “is Philip dead?’ some one would tepl:, 
““No; but he is very sick.” Then would the ind g- 
nant Demostrenes exc'aim, “What ava''s it to us 
whether Philip be either sick or dead? Were Phi- 
lip dead to-morrow, your own folly and supineness 
would quickly raise up another Philip.” And such 
has been the i lustration in our own story. Oceola 
has been long since dead, and leader afer leader 
has sprune up, until every naked savage among the 
wilds of Flonda is an Oceola! 

Yes, Oceola is dead, and in his death has dis- 
closed another of the fatal effects of the paper sys- 
tem, imparting a fierceness to party strife, and 
severing in twain the diffi rent portions of the na- 
ton, and so arraying them against each other, that 
when the traitor, crimsoned wih the blood of our 
wemen and children, is taken, and dies in confine- 
ment, he is mourned over in this hall as a patriot 
and hero, the victm of perfdy and oppression. 
How can the soldier fight when his arm is thus 
held back—when he is kept halting, as it were, be- 
tween two opinions, doubtful whether it is his duty 
(o retreat or advance upon the fve; conscious that 
if he strikes and is success‘ul, he will be charged 
with perfidy and cruelty; and if he does not, he 
wi | be accused of indolence or cowardice. Simi- 
lar to this has been the condition of the Govern- 
ment. If supplies are called for to carry on the 
war, the Government is cnarged with extravagance 
and profligacy. If supplies are not called for, it 
is accused cf incompeteney or disregard to the 
groans of the dying, and the welfare of the living. 
A}! these things cannot fail to produce their ef- 
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fect on the army. It is composed of mea who 
must, consequently, be subject to all those influences 
by which men are affected. It cannot be denied 
that the war in Flor.da has reflected discredit on 
our arms. The Seminoles ought to have been 
conquered. No adequate cause presents itself for 
such eatire failure, without refleciing some discredit 
on those who hive been engaged in the wer. My 
friend from New Hampshire, (Mr. Prerce,] has 
referred to sim lar eccurrences in La Vendee and 
Circassia. But those cases appear to me to bs 
totally dissimilar to the one under consideration. 


La Vendee was a fine, thickly seitled province of 


France, containing people civilized and intelligent, 
regularly organized in military bodies, and boasting 
of La Roche, Jacquelin, and others, among the 
most di-tingaished leaders in France. The war 
against that people was simply to subdue, not 
to des'roy or remove. Our own Revolutionary 
war has shown how difficult it is for a greatly supe- 
rior force to subdue men determined to be fiee, 
unless actual extermination is resoited to. To use 
a homely phrase, you may whip them, but they 
will not stay whipped. Our assault on Florida 
ought not to have been for the mere purpose of 
subduing; it was a war of defence. There was no 
reason why it should not be carried to extremity. 
We have no pup ’se to suffer the Indiaus to re- 
main inthe country. Our desiga was to drive 
thein out alive, or dragthem out dead; aud the 
work, once eff ciually accomplished, required 
no repetiion. 

The Circassians 
true, somewhat 


inhabit a peninsula, it is 
resembling Florida, but they 
have defendet themselves by preseniing an 
upregnable breastwork at the very entrance 
of the peninsula, and driving back their ene- 
mies, or retirng merely to rally, but never 
permitting the foe to gain a feothold behin} 
them. ‘Thus their internal affairs have beea con- 
dacted with but little interruption. Far different has 
been the case with the Florida Indians; they have 
fled before us, and suffered us to traver e the penin- 
sula at pleasure. Tne r mode of warfare has borne 
a much stronger resemb!ance to that of the ancient 
Scythians than any oher. They have exposed 
Oar troops to petish by the climate and by natural 
causes, rather than by theirarms. Yet the differ- 
ence between ourselves and those who made war 
on the ancient Scythians is very stinking. The 
d ficulties with which they had to contend were 
real; ours are almost imaginary. The Scythians 
led ther pursuers through interminable deserts, 
where there was nothing to sustain existence, be- 
ing themselves prepared, by long habit, to en- 
dure almost inealculab!e privations, by the half of 
which their adversaries perished. The clima'e, 
too, Was one to which their pursuers was alt ge- 
ther unaccustomed, and were, thereforé, ill able to 
bear. 

In Florida, the country, it is true, is difficult to 
pass, but not impenetrable ; it is neither desert nor 
destitute of fued ; its climate is such as is embraced 
in a part of our own lard, but a degree or two fur- 
ther south than other portions of our country, 
which have long been inhabited. The climate may 
be unfriendly to the health of our troops, but there 
1s NO reason why it should be considered fatal. It 
is far from my purpose t) cast any unjast censure 
upon the army or its officers, but it is my duty to 
treat this subject boldly and plainly. I would not 
willingly wound the feelings of man, woman, or 
child. But this matter must be honestly probed, 
and, as far as possible, the cause of the divease 
lad open. And I cannct but think, and, therefore, 
cannot but say, there has been some gross mis. 
management on the part of tho:e who have been 
engaged in this war. A partial apo'ogy may be 
found in the total ignorance of the country in 
which it was to be waged, when the war com- 
menaced But that apology is daily Icsirg its force 
The main cause of failure I believe to exist in the 
unsuitable character of the force employed. 

This has not been a war for regulars; it should, 
in my jucgment, have been conducted by undisci- 
plined, or but partially disciplined, volunteers. Our 
who'e experience seems to me to be in favor of 
this position. Nearly all our successes against the 
Indian tribes have been by militia forces. Going 











back as far as Braddock’s defest at Fort Duquesie, 
the super.or fiiness of militia to regular troops for 
Indian warfare, was exh bited; and you, Mr. Pre- 
sident, well remember the effective charec'er of 
volunteer troops at the ba't’e of the Thames. Ia 
support of this opinion, I am fortified by conversa- 
tions with iatelligent men from Ficrida, both in and 
out of the army; ard [ have a letter t» the same 
purpo t, received from a quondam member of Con- 
gress ea:ly in this session. It is very o¥vious that 
this mu-t be the cas*. Each class of troops is fitted 
for its peculiar field. The Macedonian phalanx 
in ancient times, presented to a foe an impregnable 
front on level ground, but was totally inefficient 
among hills and valleys. 

I have thus glanced at some of the causes of the 


existing evils, preparatory to a consideration of 


the remedy. It isa classical maxim, “ELappy is 
the man who is able to discover the causes of 
things.”” I may be wrong in my view of the sub- 
ject, bat I believe the paper system, paralyzing the 
heart and limbs of the body politic, has given tise 
to secondary causes which have produced the sad 
effeets we have so long deplored. 
light is breaking in upen us, and the clouds are 
dispersing. ‘The Government will have soun d s- 
engaged i'self from the paper system; the political 
atmosphere is returning to its native purity, and 
patriotism will once fore breathe freely. Gulliver 
has nearly succeeded in breaking the threads by 
which the Lilliputians have bound him to the 
earh. Sampson is di-engasing himself from the 
embraces of Delilah, and rising in his strength. 
Separated from the maddening influence of pecu- 
niary interest, party spirit will become calm ard 
rational. ‘The go'den apple of discord will no 
longer be found in this hall to disturb our counc Is, 
and prevent their efficiency. We shall come to 
the calm consideration of the interests of the people 
at large, and pursue it with undivided aim. Let 
us, then, seize the first moment of this auspicious 
era for adopting the most effectual means for the 
relief of Fiorida. Let us give to the matter the 
most earnest examination; and, having considered 
it in all its bearings, decide promptly and wisely. 
The bill under considei&tion presents to us one 
plan; and the first question to be decided is, shall 
we adopt it? ‘To those who believe it is the best 
within our reach, I would say at once, give it your 
support; but b lieving, as I do, that it is not enly 
not the best, but will be totally ineffectual, IL should 
be a trailer to my country, and a trailor to my 
party, were I to give it my support. 

The bil!, | confess, meets me with a prejudice 
against it. My constitueuts, 1 believe, are opposed 
to denations of the public lands in every form; and 
it would be dificult to convince them that this 
was not, in fact, a donation. But the people, 
whom I have the honor to represent in part, are a 
generous and patriot c people, and would be will ng 
to surrender nct only the public domain, but their 
private fortunes, and even their very lives, rather 
than an insul ing foe should be permitied to main- 
tain his foo'ing on their country’s soil. 

Parsing by, then, this matter of prejudice, I 
come to others more impor‘ant in the consideration 
of this bill—its efficacy and its economy. 

If it is not the most economical, un'ess it be de- 
cidedly the mcst eflicient, it should not be adopted. 
And unless the most efficent, however economi- 
cal, uncer existing circumstances, i should receive 
no favor. For my own pari, I fear it is neither 
economical nor efficient. In the first place, | am 
led to doubt its economy, because the ttle of the 
United States to the lands preposed to be 
settled, is at least dcubifal. That whole ccun- 
try, to use a common phrase, has bee. shin- 
gied over with Spanish titles. Some of them 
bave already been tied, and all of them 
*o tried, have, as far as my information reaches, 
been dec ded against the Unitei States. The Ala- 
gon title, I believe, covers the very laud particularly 
described in the bi'l; and as I wish to have no 
concealments, but am perfectly wiiling to lay open 
my heart, thatevery one, if possible, may see the 
springs of its action, I, frankly confess that I have 
myself a small claim under the Alagon tile. This 
has made it my interest to give that title some ex- 
amination, and I must say that I am unable to per- 
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ceive ils defects. My impression may be erroneoy, 
but I believe, on examination, it will be found th, 
the United States has no title to the land covered by 
the Alagon grant. ; 

In this state of things, the price we may be pay. 
ing to armed settlers, is exceedingly doubtful; th. 
period at which the title may be settled, is uncer. 
tain, and no one can say what at that time may be 
the value of each s:tilet’s location. 

Whatever it may be, the United S'ates myy 
warrant to him its possession, or will have fai‘ed 
to fulfil her engagement with him. Who can say 
what sums the settler may have expended in jis 
improvement? And all these he must be reim. 
bursed, or injastice willbe done him. He wilj 
justly exclaim, you have put buta barren scept ¢ 
ia my gripe, and cheated me with promises, whic) 
you have not fulfilled, unless he is fully indemni- 
fied for the increased value of the land he may 
lose, and the expead.tures he may have put upon 
it. Again: The measure is not an economical one, 
if the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Cray] is righ, 
as I believe he is, ia saying the conquest of the 
country can be achieved upon much better terms, 
I believe with hm that there are plenty of gallant 
spirits in his own, and others of the Southeiy 
States, who would obey the call of their country, 
and diive out the Indians for ne other rewards thay 
those of glory, patriotism, and the consciousness of 
having performed their daty. 

The measure furiher strikes me as being def. 
cient in economy, inasmuch as it preserves no just 
proportion between the service rendered and the 
compensation paid. There is no means of com. 
puling the duration of the war,. It may terminate 
immediately, or, like the marcon war in Jamaica, 
may continue for three quaries of a century. In 
the one case, the compensation will vastly exceed 
the Jabor and privation to which the settler would 
be subjected; in the latter, it would fall incompa: 
bly short of it. Economy consists in some just 
apportionment between labor and compensation. 
A spiit of gambling must be the inevitable result 
of the uncertainty of the labor and_privation by 
which a ceitain reward is to be gained. And that 
is the very spirit which our country has every rea- 
son to deplore, as poisoning its political and moral 
health. Lastly, upon the secre of economy, I fear, 
if this measure succeeds at all, it will only be 
through the a:d of an army, as large and expensive 
as weu'd be sufficient to drive out the Seminoles 
without if. 

But, as I said, if the measure is the most efficieut 
let us adopt it without much regard to its economy. 
But I fear, even in this particular, it will be found 
grossly deficient. That it will prove efficient is an 
affirmative proposition which he who lays it down 
should prove. I have listened to the Senator from 
Missouri in his effort to establish this position, but 
he hes failed to convince me. I have too often 
witnessed his powerful array of tacts ani 
figures, to be unconscious of his capacity of sup- 
porting his cause when on the side of truth. I have 
too often sat by and looked with triumph at the 
sturdy biews he has dealt on the heads of his ene: 
mies and mine, to underrate his reasoning faculty. 
When, then, with his effort and his powers, I have 
not been convinced, I am satisfied that nothing 
convincing can be said on that side of the question. 
Nor is this all. With all ray deference and respect 
for the opiaions of that Senator, when I find him 
standing almost alone against the rest of the world, 
I am forced to doubt the firmness of the ground he 
cecupies. It is true others vote for this bill, but no 
one else ssems to ufge its claims to favor with 
much confidence. Out of this chamber I have con- 
versed with many intelligent men, and I have 
heard no one express the belief that it would prove 
efficent. Many have expressed a belief to the 
contrary; and this very morning I have received 4 
long letter from a gentleman in the army to the 
same pufport. But I am told it has received the 
approbation of the Administration, and is recom- 
mended by the Secretary at War. This, I confess, 
would be with me a stiong argument in its favor. 
No one in this Chamber has a higher respect than 
myself for the talents and patriotism of that off- 
cer. But, as I read his notice of this measure, 
I rather take it as an authority against than for 1 
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“The passage of the bil introduced in the Senate 
dorng the last session,” says the S-cretary, ‘and 

utially acted upon in Congress, for the mibtary 
oecupation of Fiorida, would, it is believed, be at- 
tended with beneficial effects.” If this is to be 
taken as an endorsement of the bill, I must say that 
it appeats to me to be in characters so faint, that 
they are scarcely legible; and should an attempt 
pereafier be made to hold the Secretary liable fir 
ihe success of the mea-ure, it would, 1 think, ke 
exceeding'y difficult to cs‘ablish the handwriting. 
Had he heartily approved the plan, or repoved 
much confidence in its success, we should have 
seen more Of*his characteristic zeal and firmne:s in 
is advecacy. But he has, as it were, damned it wi h 
faint praise, and withheld from it the decided sanc- 
tion of his name, Jn this he has acted wisely, for 
the measure is ODviously an experiment, which, so 
faras { know, has never before been tried during 
the history of the world. With great deference to 
the Senator from Missouri, it is, I think, altogether 
unlike the case of the Jews, or the former settle- 
ments in our own country. The case of the Jews 
can never fairly be drawn into precede't. ‘They 
were emphatically a peculiar peopie. God him- 
self was their leader, and with his own arm drove 
out the heathen from before them, as h’ had pre- 
viously promised. ‘Their successes were not the 
ordinary results of human means. So far, how- 
ever, a8 human means were used as secondary 
agents, they were, according to my understanding, 
very different from those proposed by this bill. 
The whole Jewish nation proceeded en masse 
in their conquests; and, as was remarked by 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Tappran,] they found 
hon-es ready built, and fields and vineyards culti- 
vated, (and such grapes, by the way, have never 
since been seen,) of wh'ch they took possession. By 
the command of Heaven the former inhabitants of 
the land were destroyed, and a curse fell upon 
whomsoever was backward in the work of de- 
struction. One tribe only who, by subtlety, ob- 
tained assurance of safety, was permitted to live. 
But even that tribe fell under the curse of Heaven, 
aid was made slaves to the Hebrews. After tak- 
ing possession of their land, the Jews dwelt like 
other nations, pursuing the ordinary eccupations of 
life. Not in armed husbandry, but frequently 
called upon, like other people in early times, to ce- 
fend their land against invasion, returning again 
when they had driven off their enemy to their 
fields and vineyards. 

There is, perhaps, more resemblance in 
the case of our Wesiern settlers. But even 
there the difference is great. The face of the 
country in which our Western settlements were 
formed, was very dissimilar to that of Florida. 
There continuous and boundless exten's of fertile 
lands stretched out, and settlements cou!d be form- 
ed compact and.of any size. The necessaries of 
life grew almost spontaneously—at least very little 


no desire to capture the natives, or to destrey them; 
all that was wanting was to keep them ata respect- 
ful distance. This was readily enough done, for 
there was a vast country behind upen which 
the savages could fall back, and very willing 
were they to avail themselves of it. The white men, 
wherever they came, spoiled their hunting grounds, 
and it required no force to induce them to go 
where game was more abundant: Thus rolled 
back, like the successive ocean waves; the na- 
tives were but little in the way of the advancing 
settlers. The reverse of all this is the case in Flo- 
rida. That country, if 1 am correctly informed, 
consists of swamps, hammecks, and peor pine 
ridges. ‘The former of these require drainiag, at 
considerable expense, ere they can be made useful, 
and I do not know that it has been ascertained that 
they are sufficiently fertile to repay this expense. 
The hammocks, the only land certainly valuable, 
are, 1 am told, not sufficiently large to admit of 
any considerable settlement in one body, and that, 
besides this, the t'mber is so thick and heavy as to 
defy the efforts of any single laborer to place the 
land in a state of tillage in the course of one sea- 
son;so that, so far from being able to fight, and 
feed himself, too, it would be more than the labo- 





suprort with the utmost toil The remaining 
lands or pine ridges would not, I suppose, of them- 
selves, hold out temptations (9 any settlers. The 
object of invading Florida is not to occupy end 
maintain it in the face of the natives, but to force 
them out of it—a very different opera‘ion from in- 
ducing them to fajl back. The latter would be 
impracticable if it was desired, for there is no coun- 
try for them to fa!l back upon; no choice would be 
left them but victory or death, by famine, or the 
sea surrounding them onevery hand. It is this, 
probably, which already renders them so ferceious, 
and causes them so frequently to break in upon 
the settlements. Nothing short of foreing them 
from the country would answer any purpose, or at 
least the great purpose in view—the safety cf the 
present white sett!ements. 

But if the proposed plan could succee] at all, it 
will be altogether too s!ow in its operation. It 
would take months, in the first place, to procure 
the necessary number of settlers, and several more 
to get them to the scene of oreration; and many 
more, I fear, under the most favorable view of the 
subject, before the anticipated effect wuld be pro- 
duced of fore'ng the Indians to capitula‘ion and 
removal. In the meantime, Middle Florida would 
continue as now the scene of alarm and butchery. 
Your posts would still be passed by ways known 
only to the savages, and plunder and bloodshed be 
vis ted upon the s Ulements. What we want is an 
immediate remedy for the pressing evil. Some 
plan that will keep the [ndlans constantly engaged 
in their own ce‘ence, so as to leave them no time 
for rapine, until their overthrow is completed. 

I may be asked, why not give the plan proposed 
a trial? If it can do no good, it may be said, it will 
donoharm. That is what l cannot admit. No 
pian will now, in my judgment, prove ent rely 
newral. Ii is a maxim in philosophy, that no two 
bodirs can occupy the same space at the same 
time. And if this plan is attended with no 
other evil, it will serve, to some extent at least, 
to displace a better. It will consume, in an expe- 
riment, precious time that should be energetically 
devoted to the deliverance of Fiorida. 

There is acertain mode which | believe cannot 
fail, and I am therefore for adopting it at once. It is 
the good old plan of opposing thews and sinews to 
thews and sinews. I am no friend to expedients. 
I have been opposed to substituting paper for geld 
and silver; and I have no confidence in any sub- 
stitute for the usual materiel of war. I am for em- 
ploying at once a sofficient military force to ex- 
p ore the country, and pursue the Indians into eve- 
ry nook whither they may fly for refuge. This, I 
believe, canbe done. Our soldiers may plant their 
footsteps wherever they shall plant theirs. 1 have 
no idea that they possess any faculty of travelling 
without leaving a trace by which they may be 
pursued. They have no such powers as the Scy- 
thians wou'd intimate for themselves to Cyrus, ([ 
thiak it was,) when pursuing them, by sending hima 
frog, a bird, and a mole—signifying that un'ess he 
could swim like the first of these animals, fly like 


them would be vain. But I would employ in this 
pursuit volunteer militia Regulars, as I have 
said, I do not think adapted to this service, for rea- 
sons which it would be tedions to explain. The 
maroon war in Jamaica more nearly resembles 
that in which we have been engaged with the Se- 
minoles in Florida than any that cccurs to me, of 
which we have any account in history, whether we 
look to the character of the persons against whom, 
or the circumstances under which, it was waged. 
An inte-esting account of that war is furnished by 
Mr. Edwards in his History of the West Indies. 

“In the year 1655, (says that writer,) Jamaica was conquered 
from the Spaniards by the English, under the command of 
Amiral Penn and General Venables. The Spaniards are said to 
have possessed about one thousand five hundred slaves, who 
escaped and retreated to the mountains, from whence they 
made frequent incursions to harass the English. Major Gene- 
sal Sedgewick, in aletter to Secretary Thurlough, predicts that 
these blacks would prove a thorn ‘n the side of the English. 
He adds that they give no quarter to his men, but destroyed 
them whenever they found an opportunity, scarce a week pass- 
ed without their murdering one or more of them; and as the 
soldiers became more confident and careless, the negroes riew 
more enterprising and bloody minded. Having no moral sense, 
and not understanding what the laws and customs of civilized 
nations mean, we know not how to capitulate or treat with 
them. But be assured they must either be destroyed or brought 


the second, and burrow like the third, the pursuit of 





in upon some terms or other, or else they will prove a great 
discouragement to the settling of the country.” ? 

Liow much does this seem like a picture of our 
case, and how apposite is the conclusion to which 
Gen. Sedgewick comes to our circumstances. These 
Maroons, (or as the word s'gnifies, these hog hun- 
ters) continued to annoy the British settlers in 
Jamaica for upwards of forty years, during which 
t me forty-four acts of assembly were passed, and 
£240,000 in money expended, and lives without 
number sacrified. And here allow me to remark that 
this is a sufficient answer to such of the English as 
choose to flout us with the great duration of the 
Florida war... About this time were fought two 
battles: 

“Which (says the historian) so reduced the strength of the 
Maroons, and filled them with terror, that they never afterwards 
appeared in any consideyable body, nor dared to make any 
stand; indeed, they had never once ventured a pitched hatte, 
but skulked about the skirts of remote plantations, surprising 
stragglers and murdering whites by two or three at a time, and 
when they were too few to make resistance. By night, they 
seized the favorable opportunity that darkness gave them of 
stealing into the settlements, where they set fire to cornfields and 
outhouses, killed all the cattle they could find, and carried the 
slaves into captivity. They knew every secret avenue of the 
country, so that they could either conceal themselves from put 
suit, or shift their ravages fiom place io place, as circumstances 
required.”’ 


How like, in all respects, the conduct of the Se- 
minoles! In 1733, a new mode of warfare was 
adopied against them. Troops were employed to 
scour the roads and mountains and destroy the 
provision gardens and haunts of the marvons. 
“Every barrack was also furnished with a pack of 
dogs, provided”—by whom do you think? By the 
church-wardens—“provided by the church-wardens of 
the respective parishes’ —it being foreseen that thes 
animals would prove extensively serviceable, not 
only in guarding against surprises in the nigh’, but 
in tracking the enemy. This wes a decided im- 
provement upen their former mode ef fighting; bat 
the settlers had not yet discovered the most effectual 
plan of warring with these savages. ‘About the 
year 1737, the assembly resolved on taking into 
their pay two hundred of the Musquite Indians, to 
hasten the suppression of the maroons.” These 
troops, with others of the same description, made it 
a prast’ce to observe the most profound silence in 
march ng on the enemy’s quarters, and when they 
had once hit upon the trail, they were sure to dis- 
cover the haunt to which it led. “They,” says the 
historian, “effected considerable service, and were, 
indeed, the most proper troops to be employed in 
that species of action which is known in America ” 
—by what name do you suppose 7—*‘ bush-fighting ” 
Within one year after th's bu-h-fighting was intro- 
cuced, the Maroon war was over; the Maroons 
‘“were reduced to so miserable a condition by famine 
and incessantattacks, that they afterwards declared 
that, if peace had not been offered them, they had 
no choice left but either to be starved, lay violent 
hands on themselves, or surren ier to the English at 
discretion.”” Thus it is I am for assailing the Se- 
minoles in Florida. Following the light of history, 
lam led to this course; and even thoce who may 
differ with me cannot deny that I speak upon good 
authority. The only way of bringing such a foe to 
terms, is by cons'ant and ceaseless pursuil; giving 
them neither time for rest nor for the gathering of 
food, while, at the same time, you deprive them of 
opportunity for rapine and destruction. Tois can 
only be done by scouting par its, accompanied by 
degs. Without these, the whites may almost pass 
over them as over a partridge in the heather, with- 
out perceiving them. But the dog destroys their 
conscious security, and his ins inct is ever exposing 
them to their pursuers. Yes; 1 am for resorting to 
the bush fighting voluntser:, and for employing the 
dogs ako. And I go still farther. When I had 
assembled my volunieers and my dog:,I would 
make proclamation that every Indian warrior who 
came in by a certain day should be spared, hu- 
manely treated, and transported to the land origi- 
nally promised beyond the Mississippi; but that all 
taken afterwards should be hung upon the gibbet. 
This threat should be executed. I am awaie there 
is a mawkish sensibility prevailing upon this sub- 
ject, entitled, in my opinion, to but little respect. 
Thus, when the gallant Hernandez captured Oceo- 
la, sensibilities were fe't in this Chamber, not for 
the victims of the ruthless Indian—the women and 
children he had butehered—the widows and or- 
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phans newly made by his mnrders—but for himse!f 


and his comrades, who had providentially fallen 
in'o the pit they had digged for others. When will 
men learn to look at things as they really are, and 
not suffer themselves to be carried away by mere 
prejucices and unmeaning distinctions? One great 
name will mislead a thousand unthinking follower-; 
and I doubt not that the Earl of Chatham has given 
currency to many false notions of humanity in 
conducting war, by his famous speech upon th: 
employment of Indian allies against us in our 
Revolutionary strugele. For his opposition to 
that measure, the noble lord merits the gra- 
titude of every American; and had he been a 
ite more consistent in ether acts with his 
virtuous indignation on that occasicn, would have 
justly challenged the admiration of the world. 
But even Lord Chatham, in that ce'ebrated speech, 
80 far from urging any thing against the employ- 
ment of bloodhounds against the Indians, rather, 
I think, furnishes me with an argument in its 
favor: 

“Against your Protestant brethren, (eaid he,) to lay waste 
theit country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and name with these horrible hellhounds of savage war—hell- 
hounds, I say, of savage war Spain armed herself with 
bioodhounds to extirpate the wretched natives of America, and 
we improve on the inhuman example of even Spanish cruelty; 
we turn loose there savage hel/hounds against our brethren and 
countrymen in America.” 

Lord Chatham considers the employment of In- 
dians by the Bri'ish, against their Protestant breth- 
reo, an improvement upon the use of bloodhounds 
by the Spaniards in pursuit of the harmless na- 
tives ef America. The Indians he describes as 
hellhounds, and places them in ferocity far be- 
yond the bloodhound. He could not, of course, 
object to the employment of the blcodhonnd against 
the hellhound, laying, as he does, the stress of his 
argument, in his appeal to his countrymen, on the 
ravege cruelty of the Indians, classing them with 
the inhabitants of the infernal regions. But we 


have not only the argument, but the example of | 


Lord Chatham for the employment of what he con- 
Si’ers worse than the bloodhound, when occasion 
requires. In a note to his Siatesmen of the Times 
of George ILI, Lord Brougham remarks: 

“A circums'ance attended Lord Chatham’s eloquent invec- 
live against our employment of the Indians in the American 
war, which we have not handed down to us along with it, but 
which could hardly fail to be noticed at the time. The very 
same thing had been done in the former war cariied on in Ca- 
nada by his own authority and under his own immediate su- 
perintendence; the Fiench had arrayed a tribe of these savage 
warriors against us, and we, without scruple, arrayed another 
againstthem. This he thought fit to deny in the most positive 
manner, although the ministers offercd to produce Cocuments, 
writien by himself, that proved it, from among the papers in 
the Secretary's office. A warm debate ensued, and at lengih 
Lord Amherst, the General who had commanded our troops in 
that Canadian «ar, wasse loudly appealed to on all sides, that 
1 compelled him to rise and most unwillingly (for he creatly 
respected Lord Chatham) talter out a few words; enough, how 
ever, to acknowledge the fact—a fact admitted generally, and 
even assumed by the Lords who spoke afterwards. Upon hear 
mg What had passed in the House of Lords, Lord Bute ex- 
claimed with astonishment, Did Pitt really deny i?) Why, I 
have letters of his still by me, singing Jo Paans over the ad. 
vantages we gained through our Indian allies.” 

Thus it is abundantly proved that Lord Chat- 
ham employed means on one occas on which he 
devounced on another, and I do not know that 
there was any reprehensible incon-isteney in his 
suv doieg; and I doubt not that th: se who now pro- 
fess a sickly sensibility upon the subject of means 
to be employed against the Seminole Indians might 
easi y be placed in circumstances to prove them- 
selves jus! as inconsi-tent. 3ut Lod Chatham's 
cenial of the fact is without explanat on and with- 
out apology. 

How absurd is it for one who has witnessed the 
crueities inflic’ed upon the uneffending in‘ab:tants 
of Florida, the destruction of toeir property, and 
the murder of their women and chillren, to object 
to any mede of protecting them, from a sickly ap- 
prehension that the mode propes d might bring his 
humanity in question. Every species of warfare 
is crue!, and can only be justified upon the great 
principle of self-defence, and the justifica'ion ex 
tends to every case where the principle applies; 
and never was the principle of self-defence mere 
strictly applicable than in the case under conside- 
ration. Indeed, judging by expecience, Iam much 
inclined to think that the use of dogs may be ad- 
vocated upon the very ground that it is the most 
humane mode of warfare under the contemplated 


circumstanees—the least productive of suffering 














aod ceath. In proof of this, I wil resort again to 
the Maroons. In 1795 avo'her Maroon war broke 
out in Jamaica. The Assembly naturally set 
about devising the most speedy mode of bringing it 
to a termination. 

“It was natural for them [says the author which I have be- 
fore cited] to recur to the experience of former times, and to 
inquire into the measures that had been successfully adopted in 
the long and bloody war which, previous to the treaty of 1738, 
had heen carried on against the same enemy. The expedient 
which had been reserted to, of employing dogs to discover the 
concealment of the Maroons, was recommended as a fit exam- 
ple to be followed in the present conjuncture.” 

IIe preceeds to say that they determined to en- 
gage a suflicient number of Spanish dogs and 
huntsmen from the island of Cuba. The author 
remarks, that 


“The Assembly were not unapprized that the measure of 


calling in such aid, and urging the canine species to the pursuit 
of human beings, would probably give rise to much observation 
and animadversion in the mother country. Painful expe- 
rience on other occasions had taught them that their conduct 
inthe present case would be severely scrutinized with all the 
rigidand jealous circumspection which ignorance and hated, 
and enry and malice, and pretended humanity and fana- 
ticism, could exercise.” 

To this it was replied, that the safety of the 
island, and the lives of the inhabi'ants, were not to 
be sacrified to the perverse misconstruction, or the 
wilful misrepresentation, of the mother country. 
Mr. Paley, the great moral ph losop! er, was cited, 
who declares: 

“If the cause and end of war be justified, all the means that 
appear necessary to that end are justifiable also. This is the 
principle which defends those extremities to which the violence 
of war usually preceeds; for since war is a eontest by force 
between parties who acknowledge no common superior; and 

ince it includes notin its idea the supposition of any conven- 
tion which would place limits to the operationsof force, it has 
naturally no boundary but that in which force terminates, the 
destruction of the life against which force is directed.’’ 


It was, therefore, justly concluded, that humanity 
was ho way concerned in the expedient proposed, 
or in any other by which the enemy could be most 
speedily extirpated. The enemy was not an un- 
armed, innocent, and defenceless race of men, but 
a banditti of assassins, and tenderness towards 
them was cruelty to all the rest of the community: 
a reasoning, by the way, which seems conclusive 
in the case now under consideration. The dogs 
were sent for, which being known among the Ma- 
roons, such was the terror it inspired, that within 
a very few days aflerwards, and before anA of the 
dogs were actually employed, the Marcons all sar- 
rendered at discretion, and were shipped to Hali- 
fax, as we propose to do the Seminoles to the west- 
ward of the Mississippi. And thus was an expe- 
dient, denounced as cruel, made a second time in- 
strumenial in putting a termination to war and 
b'vodshed. I would adopt it again, in connection 
with the volunteers and martial law, andl have no 
question but it would prove effectual. In the exe- 
cution, or rather the threatened execution, of all 
the warriors taken after the preclamation, I have 
much confidence, as I understand the Indians, in 
common with ourselves, have a special horror of 
that mode of death. 

This isa general outline of the pian I should 
devise; the details and the number of volunteers to 
ke employed, leave to the proper department in 
which I have every confidence. My province is 
not that of a general, or the head of a Department. 
I speak as an American statesman—an humble 
one it istrue; but the duties of thatstation have ce- 
volved upon me, however incompetent I may be 
fer their fulfilment. In an effort to discharge those 
duties, I expresss my belief that the bill under con- 
sideration will not serve for the relief of Flovida, 
but that a plan, something like the one I have sug- 
gested, will. ButI call upon my country to do 
something. 
you think it best; but if not, adopt some other, and 
that speedily. Let the wounds of bleeding Florida 
be staunched. And let it not be said in the lan- 
guage of the fesator from Missouri, “‘deliberat Ro- 
ma perit Saguntum,”—whi'e Congress deliberates, 
Florida perishes. 
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ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. 


IN SENATE, 
Tnvrspay, January 9, 1840. 
The bill for the occupation of Ficrida by armed 
settlers being again under consideration, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN roseand said: The Florida 
war has become a matter of distinguished impor- 
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/irmed occupation of Florida—Mr. Crittenden. 
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tance, and the measure which is now under gop, 
sideration is therefore entitled to our soberest and 
most deliberate regard. In the various disappoint. 
ments which have been experienced of owr hopes 
of the termination of these hostilities, we have cay 
about our minds for the reasons of this protracie; 
hostility, and for the means by which it might by 
broughtto anend. Notwithstanding these disa 
pointments, I had indulged the hope at one time of 
the quet settlement of the Territory by som 
means within the usual and legitimate powers of 
this Government. Bat from this measure I do not 
believe that there is one good result to be anlici. 
pated, and I think the bill ought not to pass, 

Mr. President, every consideration of economy, 
ef humanity, and ef h nor, requires that this war 
should be speedily terminated by the most effectual 
measures within the power of this Government; 
and the.e will be very great danger that ineffeciual 
or slow measures will have a tendency to prevent 
the adoption and prosecution of measures more 
effectual. The adoption of an inefficient measure, 
therefore, wou'd be unfortunate, not only on ag. 
count of its positive uselessness, but on account of 
its diverting the Government of the country from 
means which might be used successfully to termi. 
nate the war. 

How far, then, Mr. President, is this bill calcu. 
lated to effect the attainment of this object? Ap 
invitation is here to be sent out to 10,000 settlers 
able to bear arms, and they are to occupy—whai’ 
Is it the furests, the hammocks, the paths, or even 
the most secure portions of the country in its nata- 
ral state? No, sir; they are to occupy places of de- 
fence; they are to put up in block-houses, and even 
there they are to be aided by the military forces of 
this Government. They are to receive, even in 
these garrisons, the protection of the military of the 
Unite States. The number of settlers in each gar. 
rison is not to be less than 40 nor more than 100, 
Suppose you get 5,000 settlers; it will require one 
hundred garrisons and fastnesses to be occupied 
by them; and they are to construct these de- 
fences by the aid of the troops of the United 
States, with special protection from them 
at first, and general protection afterwards. 
You are first to bring these companies of a' med se'- 
tlers into existence; then you are to construct 100 
furtilications for them by the aid of your military, 
and you are to protect them by means of the mili- 
tary. Sir, can all this be done in twelve months} 
To effect this measure, therefore, the war must be 
suspended for one year, while you prepare the 
means of fortresses and garrisons, and carry on the 
war aft-rthat. Heretofore, the military have acted 
to protect the frontiers of the settlements. Now, in 
the heart of the settlements, yon are to build 100 
fortresses. And what military will it require? 
Will the whole be more than is necessary? You 
have devoted their services to a new object alto- 
gether. Will it require the whole force now to 
guard the settlers shut up in garrisons? 


By the first section of the bill these individuals 
are ca led setilers. But in what sense? They are 
required by the terms of the bill to inhabit garri- 
sons, and to carry ona savage warfare under the 
pro‘ection of your military, in perfect security, in 
impregnable fortresses, with the addition of a mili- 
tary force. And they are thus to remain in idle- 
ness and security—till when? Till the termination 
of the war. And the whole time they are tv be 
fed and clothed at your expense. And to do what? 
Nothing; absolutely nothing. They are to be given 
the free use of the land adjacent for cultivation. 
But to what extens will they cultivate it? What 
is the inducement for them to laber even without 
danger? Sir, you have taken away the only in- 
ducement which c.vilized men ought to have. 
You have agreed to feed and clothe them, and for 
what else will they labor? Will you send them 
into a dangerous wilderness, and hold out to them 
the inducements of merely raising productions 
for a profitable markei? What motive to action 
have you left to such a setiler? You feed and 
clothe him, for which he is required to perform no 
service. Sir, will he fight? Wall he pursue the 
savage either to catch him or to drive him out? No, 
sir, no, sir; they will all occupy their garrisons, 
receiving as a gift their f.od and clothing, and there 
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they will do no hing wll the war isended. They 
will remain under a consciousness of perfect se- 
curi'y. Trey are required to co nothing. Why 
then should they seek the Indians? They will not 
be required to do so by the law, and why should 
they do ii? If they do it at all, it will be froma 
mere spirit of volontary adventure. 

Sir, it appears to me thit weshould make a great 
miscalculation if we should suppose the-e garri- 
son cit zens of yoursto resemble, in any degree, 
the hardy and resolute pioneers of the West. They 
drove out the savages; but what was the induc-- 
ment there? In the first plece, while receiving no 
bounty or supply from the Government, with a de- 
termined spirit, they entered the wilderness, with 
wife and cildren, withovt any means of subsist- 
ence but the rifle and the plough; and if they cleared 
sndcaltivated fields, it was necessary to war wih 
he savege even beyond their tounds. In that 
way, with the rifle and plough together, they sub- 
dyed and scttled that great wilderness. But you 
have not therefore any right to expect that men 
secured in garrisons, shut up antl protected, fed 
with public provisions, clothed at the public ex- 
pense, taken care of by the public arms, and even 
with the hopes of reward for all this passive secu- 
rity and snstenance—sir, yon have ro right to ex- 
peet from them any thing like the efficient services 
and gallant achievements of the pioneers of the 
West. You throw ‘away at the outset all the in- 
ducements which led to such results, and you have 
therefore no rizht to expect them. Sir, I believe in 
my heart that this measate will fail to accomplish 
any useful and patriotic object. 

Sir, whoever was the author of the bill, it will 
natur.lly tend to the results which [ have named. 
Jt may be a ques ion, indeed, whether any thing 
eflectual can be done for the prompt and qmet set- 
ilement of Florida. Perhaps it cannot ke settled as 
the West was setiled; but whether it can be, or 
not, I am perfee'ly persuaded of the inefficiency of 
this measure. Itis far worse than idle and use- 
less. The inducements which you hold forth for 
settlers are such as will address themselves most 
strongly to the most idle and worthless classes of 
our cit zens. And when you get them there, you 
cannot, by the method you propose, alter their 
choracter, except for the worse. What men of in- 
dustry and en‘erprise will engage for twelve 
months, with the hope of clothing and food, to be 
collected into squats, to be immared in garrisons, 
shat up from a'lthose salatary influences which 
arise from good order and mora’$ in society? Sir, 
what can you expect from those that are brought 
toge‘her by euch inducements, and to live such a 
life? There is more reason to believe that they 
themselves will b2 converted into savages, than 
that they will drive the savages from the Territory. 

Sir, L would not exaggerate; IT would u'ter no- 
thng from party prejudice. But what do you 
expect from this measure? Let gentlemen ask 
themselves this question; and then let them ask 
iusther, do you expect any service from these men 
adequate to the ex _ense? If to be shut up in gar- 
lisons, to be fed and clothed twelve months at the 
public expsnse—if this is public service—then pub- 
lie service will denbtless be done. And what 
are yon to pay fori? You are to give to each of 
these mea 320 acres of land at the conclusion of 
hostilities; and, if there are 10,000 of them engaged 
in this sedentary service, their whole compensation 
Will be 3,200,000 acres of land. And what will 
be its value? Wl it be less than from five to ten 
milliens o€ dollars? Sir, the privilege of selecting 
3,006,006 from 30,060,000 acres of land—is net this 
self a privileze worh $10,000,000? Is this the best 
way to apply the public property? Ifit is not, you 
ought not so to applyit. You are the guardians 
of the public interests; and you are therefore called 
upon to dec de whether this is the best way to ap- 
ply this amount of proper y. 

But let me take anc ther view of the subject. If 
this bill could be carried ont, and if each of these 
men would make a seitiemen on his land as his re- 
source ani future home, there would be at least 

‘ mecon o'ation for this loss of the public property. 
We might, at least, thus help in raising up useful 
and respectable citiznt. Butdo you rememter, 
sir, that in your last war w.th Great Britain you cf- 
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fered as a bounty to each of your soldiers 160 acres 


ef good Jand, al! fit for caltivation, to be surveyed 
and lail off at the expense of Government?) And 
what beceme of the land? Did yonr soldiers after 
the war retire t» the homes you had thus provided 
for them? Dil they become freeho'ders, convert- 
ing their arms in’o ploughshates? Did they go to 
work en their bounty lands?) No,sii; every gen- 
tleman here knows that almes! the whole of this 
portion of the pnblic domain was squandered and 
given away by these prospective settlers, through 
speculation and fraudulent bargains, from one end 
of the country to the other. These claims were to 
be had in any numbe) you pleased, at any of the 
auc ioneers’ or brokers’ shers in this city, at from 
$20 to $50 each. That was then the result, and 
depend upon it, these 320 acres which you are to 
give to each seitier in this case will be swallowed 
up in the vortex of exactly the same sort of specu- 
Jation. Hal we not then better adopt another 
mede? Letus paythem as we pay our regular 
soldie s. The pay in money is fixed and certain; 
but here you give land which js vincertain; and,in the 
mean time, the soldiers, or rather the speculators, 
will, on the whole, always get the advantage of us. 
Why then, adopt this mode? Are you unab'e to raise 
money for this war?) Can you get enough neither 
of the const tational currency nor of Treasury notes 
to keep up a s'rife with 600 cr 700 miserable sa- 
vages? Is that the condition to which we are re- 
duced? Sir, if thissysiem is adopted, an these 
men must be paid, without any service in retura, 
let them be paid ia money; it is but equal justice to 
them and to the rest of your soldiers; and you will 
know then what you are giving, which now you do 
not. On this plan, one setther may get what ‘en 
more will notget. And the measu'e is unjust to 
the Republic, teciuse the expense will, on the 
whole, be more than if paid in money. Itis un- 
just, further, becr use it will resultjin an advantage 
to the menopolists of land. Whi'e your own lands 
are settled at the usual price, these 3,000,000 will 
be within the grasp of speculators for some $49 or 
$50 or $100 a patent for 350 acres. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
has said nearly all that can be said on this subjec. 
I believe, with him, that this measure will not be 
successful in the termination of the war. The war 
has been now in progress four years, an.! to this 
day thereis no end cf it to be se‘n; and unless 
this, like all things earthly, mustend, we might 
sty that weare now as far from the end of 
itasever. Yet we have already spent $25,000,- 
0090, and how much of life and b'ood I cannct sum 
up. During the whole period, Congress has done 
every thing that hasbeen calle! for. Sir, has the De- 
partment made a single demand cf money or of 
men which has not been granted 2? Of money and 
of military no amount! has been asked for that has 
not been promp'ly granted. Under these circum- 
stances, has not the naticn a right to ask whether 
the war shall still go on at yet more than this dis- 
graceful length?) Wehave given al! that the Ex- 
ecutive authorities asked, as much ard as soon as 
they asked it. Why, then, have they not finished 
the war? Tlave the trocp; failed to maintain 
their character in the view of the country, or to 
perform their duty to the Government, through 
want of spirit, biarery, or perseverance? Can you 
attribute this failure tothe troops? Sir, nocountry 
ever hal a braver soldiery, and braver have never 
been in the American srrvice. D/stant, inglorions, 
and ob’cure as is the scene cf action, they have 
gone on throuch dfficully and danger; not a mur- 
mur was heard; and they have eaduied and died 
in your service without a groan, cut off by the 
ciimate and the enemy; falling unknown and un- 
heard of, obscurely swallowed up in that vortex. 
Your sold'ery now and heretofore have done and 
endured encuzh to weave a laurel worthy of the 
brow cf this Republic. They have there shed 
their blood and deposited theie bedies on the soil; 
and what do we find for such a sacrifice? Where 
are “now the public laurels? Are there any of 
them? N:t ateaf. and whatis the rerson? If 
we have given all that has been asked ; if the sol- 
diery have wel! and bravely done the'r duty, where 
are we to look for the responsibility for all this 
disgrace? Who is accountable fur this disastrous 
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war—for th’s long-protracted public ignominy ? 
Sir, I know of no other than the Secretary of War. 
We are not competent to determine on the move- 
ments and operation of the war, or of the skill ef 
this or that manc@uvre, or of tre qualifications and 
conduct of one and another General; and we cin- 
not look to them; we must look to the head of the 
Department, who manages and regulates all. 
I look not t> this or that ection, or the army 
or the paitcular year; but I lock at the gene- 
ral aspect and progress of the war; and I lock to 
the Seere tary of War as responsible for these gene- 
ral results. In his hands we have placed the 
means of the war, plenty of men ard money; he 
has had the Treasury and the whole military pow- 
er of the country at his command for four years. 
And what has he done?’ Look at the report of the 
Secretary of War. He there says 45,000 miles of 
your territory is in the posses-ion of the savages, 
and the enemy retains it after a four years’ war. 
You are staggering, exhausted, under what will 
not bear the name of a war—a skirmish with 600 
savages. And are the means notenough? If they 
are not, why not ask for more? If the means are 
insuffic'ent, we ought to have known it; it is a 
mater which not we, but the Secretary of War is 
to determine. If four or five thousand men were 
ineffectual, was it not his business ty know i? If 
20,000 men were wanted, we ought to have known 
it from the Secre‘ary of War. Why, then, did he 
notcall upon us?) Would not the expens: have 
been less in a few months, with 20,000 men, than 
to continue thus f ebly and ineffectually to squan- 
der your treasure? Sir, I speak of thists a na- 
tional misferiune, not unmixed with shame and 
dishonor, which never existed to such a degree 
since we were anation. This war is unexamp'ed 
in point of expense and bloodshed, with an enemy 
so small, and net only with no glory, but public 
disgrece. I desire that the whole history of this 
war may be given, s> that it may be shown 
whether there is any apology for the Secretary of 
War; and, if it should appear that his conduct is 
justified by the circumstances, give him at least 
that advantage. There is no nation that would not 
do it. But we ought to we'gh this matter well be- 
fore we take it into our own hands, and out of 
those of the Executive, to relieve him cf the dis- 
erace and responsibility, and bring them upon ovr- 
selves. Ifthe Seerctary of Wat has regarded this 
matter as a trfl> for four years, is he now 
awakened to a consciousness of his past error? 
And is he now prepaied with plans to put an cnd 
to it? 

And what are those plans? Sir, his exp'anation 
of them is about equal to the war itself. He says, 
before the war is brought to a conclusicn, it may 
require other means than have yet been tried. But 
what are they?) Under this vague communication 
what does the Secretary propose? Has he yet any 
definite idea on the subject? Or, by his ambigui- 
ties and oracular mysteriousness, dees he mean to 
keep the way open for cther schemes and other 
means, which he fears must yet be tried before the 
war willend? In that conclusion we will a!l con- 
cur vith him; but we should like to have known 
what those other means are. Sir, I would net dic- 
tate what he is to do in this war, but I demand his 
p'an, and I say the nation has suffered enough by 
these vague and irregular proceedings. What is his 
plan? And how many men and how much meney 
dees he want to carry it into execution? Let him 
take them, and be responsible for the results. This 
is the way in which all Governments procee J. 

His other means are yet locked up as the arcane 
ef state. There is, indeed, a suggestion in the 
message, that he will want 1,600 more men. But 
these are not other means. He says, furthermore, 
that from this bill he expects very beneficial results. 
And tha'is all. Beneficial results! and he wantsa 
thou<and} more men, and other means may be raised! 

Sir, believe me that it affords me no pleasure to 
make imputat ors on any person; but I do not hesi- 
tate to make them where it seems to be required. 
Still I would rather now deal with the subject than 
with the Secretary. But we ean !ook only to the 
Secretary for the loss of $25,000,000, for the great 
amount of naticnal character that is gone, and for 
the much blood that has been shed, Sir, the Se- 
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c e ary tells us that 45,000 murs of our territory ts 
iu the enemy's posse 8.00; and so far trom cur 
inaking any cncroachment upon them, they rivege 
and ruin our settlements, with murder acd fire, 
along the whole frontier. 1s not this a disgrac+? 
Aud ought we pot to wipe it out as soon as possi- 
ble? I believe this bill is not the most adequate 
means of dong it. The exigency demands other 
means, which we ought to apply. I will not say 
but st would be better to adopt the mode of catch- 
ing, instead of li jing, and, in that case, I would 

ive you to offer $1,000 ieward fur every one of 
ue lacians that shail be taken as a prisoner. That 
would be an inducement, and, though I p.etend not 
to propuesy, Lam not afrad to venture that sucha 
measure would be very effectual. Men would 
ihen engage in the enterprise of the exact « haracter 
required. They would inhabit no gariisen; they 
would not seep in peace and security, furnished at 
ihe public expense with provisions and clothes. 
They would hazard thir lives to seek the enemy, 
and the.r whele obj-ct would be to find them, with- 
out which their whole labor and peril would be 
lost. And, if they caught them all, it wen'd be at 
a public expense of only sume thovsands, instead 
of millions. 

Sir, | beg parJon of the Senate for the time I 
have vecupied on this subject; but I have been im- 
pelled to itty a sense of duty; and I Lave spcken 
from no personal spirit of asperi'y toward ary hu- 
man being, but merely out of feelings of sorrow 
and regret at this uohappy and unfortunat: war- 
fare. 
mode of ending it, the friends of the Administra- 
tion no Jess thaa others. 
taneously comn.enced, and almost the whole of Mr. 


Van Buren's term has been consumed upon this | 


war. And those who regard this Administration 


like a bright jluminary, shining on the footste;s of | 


those who have gone before, must at least admit 


that this Florida war is a black and bloody spot | 


upon it; nay, that it surrounds it like a black line, 
blotting it out, according to the doctrine of some— 


a consummation which the fr ends of the Adminis- | 


tration will think is most devoutly to be avoided. 
[ therefore think it best to call on the Secretary of 
War for his plan as to this war, and let him tell 
us how many men and bow much money fre 


wan'ed, and thus leave the matter to the proper | 


Depariment, taking the just degree of responsibility 
by sugecsting a plan and asking for the means to 
carry it into effect. 
and judicious course. 
Mr. PIERCE said: Having determ ned to sup- 
port this b Il, not without some hesitation, it was 
my intention, after the full and minute exposit on 


mace by the chairman of the Commitiee on MiL- | 
tary Affairs, [Mr. Benton,] to give a silent vote; | 
and I shou'd have done so, but for the extraordi- | 


nary course of argument pursued on the ouher sice, 


and the sweeping denunciations of the Executive | 


in which gent emen havechosen to indu'ge—denun- 
c ations which I cannot but regard as wholly un- 
warranted and unjust. If Senaters will withdraw 


their thoughts from these general charges of a want 
of zeal, forecast, and energy on the part of the Ex- | 


ecutive—lay aside all prejudices which such 


c‘iarges may be calculate! t» er gender—and cor- | 


s der for a few moments the nature of the territory 
in which our treops have operated, and mu t c n- 


tinue to operate—the charac‘er of the foec—our | 
present means, and the condition of that country— | 
they will be more likely to:'o justice to the distin- | 
gcished individual now at the head of the War | 
Department, whose conduct in relation to the ope- | 


rations on that ill-fated peninsula, | have, during 
ihis debate, heard censured for the first tme, and 


much more likely to adopt those legislative mea- | 


sures which the exigencies of the case, witha full 


view of all the difhculties and embarrassments with | 
There is | 


which it is surrounded, may require. 
much truth ina remark of Gen St. Cia in the 
jntrodecticn to the history ef his own disastrous 
Indian campaign. 
blame is almost always attached to misfortune; for 


the greatest part of those who judge (and all wil | 


judge) have'no rule to guide them but the event.” 
Now, sit, in this country, there has never becn a 
ca e where the eventof military operations was so 


We are all equally intent to adept the hess | 


They were almost simul- | 


I think it the more appiopriate | 


He says: “In military affairs, | 








much calculated to lead the mind to erroneous, un- 


just, nd uncharitable conclusions as those 
which we are now considering. That the 
Florida war has, in all its aspects, been 


most disastrous and melancholy, many of us 
feel—all are ready to admit. The blkod of our 
patrioic cit zens has been poured cut there like 
water, ths lives of many of our most able officers 
and faithful soldiers have been sacr ficed, and the 
resources of the naticn have been drained ia a 
hitherto fruitl-ss a'tempt to remove crac], erifal, 
and treacherous bands of savages, whom no tie ity 
ob'igations can bind, and whose tender mercies are 
manifesie {| in the deliberate and indiscriminate mur- 
der« f he!ples# infants and defenceless motheis. Now 
that portions of our army, varying froin four to 
ten thousand men, should have been, during the 
last five years, wiihin our own territory, in a con- 
flict with remnants of savege tribcs, not embraciog 
atany ume, it is believed, moie then twelve or fil- 
teen hundred warciors; and that, with the exception 
cf the roads wad improvements which have been 
made, the geographical knowledge that has been 
acquired, and the experience gained, which, I trus', 
we shal] not be disposed to disregard, we are in a 
condition bardly better than that which called our 
troops there in the first instance, is certa:nly very 
extraordinary upon the fece of it; avd ye', if gen- 
tlemen, here and elsewhere, will carefully examine 
this map, make themse'ves acquainted with the 
topography of the country, and nutice the fact that, 
below a Lnediawn from Tampa Bay to a point 
near New Smyrna, nothing was known to any 
white man of this immense territory; that it was 
wholly unexplored except by the savage, who was 
familiar with all its recesses and fastnesses; that in 
almost every direction it was impassable for t oops, 
and especially for baggage trains; that for 
log distances together a co'nan could rot 
advance, without cons'ractirg corduroy r ats; 
that, in coasequence of the deadly climate, 
the active campaigns could only be cor- 
tinued fiom October to April; that the foe would 
show himself but at places where ke could not be 
reached, except at the greatest disadvantage; 
and that his force has always been divided and 
scattered over this extent of 45,000 square miles, 
their wonder at this want of sucecss will cease. They 
will see that it has arisen from natural causes, from 
causes which no human sagacity could foresee, turn 
aside, or overcome. ‘The Senators on the other 
side, I have been pleased to notice, have done jus- 
tic: te the officeis ard soldiers who have served ia 
th se campaigns. Never was commend vion bet- 
ter merited. Never were men sent ito sucha 
deadly climate, upon such disheartenirg, thankless 
service. There is, and has been, nothing to stimu- 
late individual ambition, and the dargers of the 
climate alone have equalled all the dangers of ac- 
live campaigns under ordinary circums'atces. Sill 
the spirit of our countrymen has not been wanting, 
even there. A single instance of shrinking from 
duty or from danger; a sirgle instance where the 
fizht has not been sought when there was a pros- 
pect of bringing on an enzgagemen!; a sing’e in- 
stance, ina word, where a soldier’s duty has net 
been performed in amanner becom'nga soldier of 
the Republic, hes not come to my knowledge. No, 
sir: surrounded by disadvantages, and environed 
by citcums'ances chilling to military ardor, there 
has teen on all occasio s an exhibition of bravery, 
of coo!, determined courage and pat ent endurance, 
not surpassed in the history of any warfare Here, 
at least, we concur in ascribing no fault, in passing 
no censare. 

It would have been gratify’ng to me if Senators 
could have regarded the conduct of the Secretary 
of War in a similar spirit, because, to any generous 
mind, it is painful to be forced upor subjects of 
censure; and in th’s instance, I believe the founda- 
tion of the charges to be entirely imaginary. If 
the Secretary is to be held accountable for the dis. 
asters of that war, it is important to him and to the 
country that these denunciations assume a form 
somewhat more syec fic; hat the charges te made 
so definite as to admit of a definite answer. Now, 
sir, | call upon the Senaters from South Carolina 
ani Kentucky [Messrs. Preston and CritrendEen] 
to inform us where they find the evidence of the 





ey 
Secretary’s impotence and want of energy); where 
and on what particular eccisions has it teen mani. 
fested. From the date of his fir t official letter to 
General Jesop, in March 1337, to the present t me, 
do gentlemen find any th:ng to censure in the in. 
structions given to the different commanding (jj. 
cers in F.orida? If so, what instructions? Do they 
object to the suggestions of the Secretary in his 
various reports, except that in ication to the mea 
sure now under consideratio ? If so, Jet them he 
inticated. We shall then have something to direct 
our inquiries, something upon which the judgment 
can rest. But now we can only mect these general 
charges by as broad and geacral denials, and suo. 
port such denials by calling ihe attention of tie 
Senate to what the Secretary hes done. To this, 
without reading copious ex'racts from the docu. 
ments on your files, I sha'l briefly advert, 

Soon after he entered upon the duti:s of his of- 
fic>, he received from General Jesup intelligence 
that the war in Florica was ove’, unless renewed 
by the imprudence of the inbab tants. Tois hope 
proved like simi'ar hopes previous y indu'ge!—|- 
lusory. ‘In the Auzus' following propositions were 
again made by s.veral of ithe chiefs for peace; but 
the Secrstary, as the co rsponcence and pubic 
docum-nts abundantly show, was not turned aside 
for amoment from his purpove of term nating tie 
war in the cempaign of 1837-738, ifa st ong furee, 
abundant supplies, munitions promp'ly furnished, 
and all the facilities for prosecuting the campaizn 
wita vigor and eflect, could ascompltis) the cbject, 
As early as September, arrangereuts had been 
made for six huadred volun'ects from Tennessee, 
six hundred from Louisiana, six buncred from 
Missouri, with three hundied riflemen, spies, and 
an Indien force to co-operate with the Ficrida 
militix,and the strenz regular c rpscr artil err, 
infantry, and dragoons, a reedy at the dispo-al of 
the Commanding General. 

Although the Secnt.ry hal always man fe ted 
the strongest desire to spare the further ¢ffus on of 
blood, and to save that deluded, faithless, and erucl 
people from extermination, he st ll declared, from 
the first, that his enly hope wa- in an active and 
vigorous prosecatioa of the war. Wroxen the Ch- 
rokee delegation went to Florida, with the avowed 
purpose of persuading the Seminoles to the treaty 
terms, General Jesup was express'y advised that 
the mission was not to dc lay for amoment military 
operations. There was, on the part of the Secic- 
tary, no procrastination, nodelay. Munitions of 
war were transmitted in season; supp! es were for- 
warded in ab ndanece, aud the trooys were in the 
ficld, ready for ac ive operations, at the time yro- 
posed. General Jesu> was at the head of about 
ten thousand mea, and hi: force was certainly suffi- 
ciently diversified io craracier. ‘There were regu- 
lars and milit.a, artillery, infantry, dragoons, ma- 
rines, and riflemen, spies, and Indians; and with 
this strong, and, as was at that time supposed, wel 
appointed force, the Genera! commenced his cam- 
paign, tothe event of which the country looked 
with hope and confiderce. He attempted, as the 
Senator fom Scuth Carclina would expre s it, to 
drag the Territory as with a net; ard with what 
success? Our hopes withered, and our hears 
sckened at the result. The commanding General, 
I te’ieve, put forth all his energies, and his troups 
furnished to him no grcund of complaint; but he 
shared the fate of bis prelecessors. The foe was 
ne ther caught, conquered, nor killed. I instiu'e 
no comparisons te: weea the diff rent Generals wo 
have commanded in Florida. They have been al:ke 
triumphant whesev-rthey have met the foe and alike 
unsuccessful in expelling him from the country. 
These failures are, and will continue to be, atiri- 
buted to different causes. 1 find the paramount 
obstacles in the clima‘e, the nature of the country, 
and the character of the en: my; and my belief is, that 
unless yon make Florida passab’e in every di ec- 
tion, and can march a column extending from the 
Guil on the one side, to the Ocean on the other, this 
process of sweep'ng the ‘Terrury as with a net 
must prove fruiless. It is a very easy thing to 
discourse here of sweeping a country, embracirg 
forty-five thousand square mi'es, situated in the tro- 
pical regions, with a clima‘e genial to the savage, 
but deadly to the white man—poriions of it, still 
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unexplored, abounding in provisions saited to the 
habits of the Indian, and furnishing secure retreats, 
known and accessible to him alone—but to do it is 
an impossibility. Exper.ence preves it to be so; it 
has been !red again and again, with regular troops, 
with militia, w.th infastry, with mounted men, with 
Indians, and with one uniform result. Twenty 
thousand men, for such a purpose, in the then state 
of the Territory, wou'd have been no more effectual 
than five hundred. But genlemen will perceive, 
by glancing at the face of the country, as delineated 
on this map, that, alihough all has not been accom- 
ished, much has been done to make the provisions 
of the bill under consideration operative and effec- 
tral. You will observe that our troops, at diffe- 
rent times, Under the different Generals, ia various 
columns, and in almost every direction, have 
marched the entire length of the peninsula, from 
Okefenokee swamp to the Big water, at the head 
of the Everglades; but while they were passing 
down, the Indian was sleal hily threading his way 
up; and while they were beating up the marshes 
and searching for his trailin the region of K'ssim- 
mee river, murder and rapine announced his pre- 
seace in the fertile and settled Alachua country. 
Atthe clove of 1838, such had been the resul's. 
Tre Secretary of War had tested the inefficiency 
of mounted men—they could not operate in that 
country; the enormous expense of the militia had 
been abundant!y demonstrated, and the total failure 
of the whole was painfully obvicus. Under these 
circumstances, what were the duties of the head of 
the Department? This is a question which I shall an- 
swer only by stating, further, what was his action and 
leave the country to judge of i's propriety, When 
Gen. Jesup was pe: mite ty re‘urn to his appropri ste 
siaff duies in this c ty, al! the troops which could 
be spared from cur exposed and uns:t kd frontiers 
in oher quarers were leit in the Terii ory uncer 
the command ot that vigilant, energetic, and able 
cflicer, General Tay’or. In prosecuting any cam- 
paign, it is well known that much most, of neces- 
sty, te left tothe judgment and military genius of 
ihe commander, to be exercised on the spot. In 
October, 1838,* the Secretary gave General Taylor 
general ins!ructions as to the manner in which the 
succeeding campaign should be conducted. In 
the se instructions the protection of Middle Florida 
against the incursions of the Seminoles was made 
the first object. To a'tain this, the establishment 
of an interior and exericr line of posts, to extend 
across the peninsula fr m the Guif to the Ocean, 
was recommended. ‘Th se and various o her sug- 
gest'ons, contained in the letier of the Sccretary of 
(ctober 8, 1838, fo:med the basis of General Tay- 
lor’s instructions for thatcampaign. Unfortunately, 


* Extract ofa letter from the Secretary of War to General Z. 
Taylor, dated October 8, 1888, 

“Atthe same time, it will be necessary to secure the frontier 
of M ddle Florida against the incursions of the Seminoles. 1 
wou d suggest that this may be done best by the establishment 
of an interior aral exterior line of posts. The first immediately 
inadvance of Col Gamble’s plantation, which is, I understand, 
the extreme settlement which has not been abandoned; the se- 
cond toe extend from the Withlaceochie to the Atiantic, at or 
near New Smyrna. In establishing the latter, every encou- 
ratement shouid be held out to the jormer inhabitants of the 
Alichua ceuntry to return to their settlements, receiving them 
1.0 the service of the United States, and forming them into bat- 
t ‘ions for thedefence of the line; each battalion having a cen- 
tral depot on which they canraliy. Letthese men be employed 
partly in culvating their fi Ids in corn and other crops, for the 
sibsistence of themselves and the troops, and partly in patrol- 
lig from postto post. In pursuance of this plan, it is my in- 
tention to propose to the President to ask of Congress authority 
to offer land to settlers, upon condition of military service unul 
the Territory is pacitied: but in the mean time something may 
bedone by holding out inducements of a ready markei aud cer- 
(iin protection to those proprietors of the soil who have been 
driven from their settlements by the dread of the savage incur- 
sions ofthe Indians. Such portions of the line as cannot be de- 
fended in this manner, must be protected by posts placedas near 
\o each otheras circumstances will permit, and connected to- 
eether by goodroads. After these preliminary arrangements 
are made, the disposable force may penetrate to the lower part 
ofthe peninsula, In asmany columns as you may deem it safe 
to break itinto. A similar line of settlements and posis as that 
proposed to be established from the Withlacoochie to New 
Pmyrna, may be made as low down as the nature of the coun- 
try,and your success in driving the Indians into the narrowest 
compass, will admit; but toomuch ought not to be attempted 
at this time; and it will be wiser toeecure all the country north 
ofthe country indicated, from the danger of future invasion, 
than to Overrun a great space, which will have to be abandoned 
on the approach of summer. It appears to me of the last im- 
poriance that the posts should be so situated that the entire 
chain across the peninsula may be preserved unbroken durin 
the whole year; and for this purpose they should be garrisoned: 
in part, at least, by the inhabitants of Florida or Georgia, who 
are acclumated in the low country of the South,” 


the great and first object of the Secretary was not 
secure}, and the exposure encountered, and the 
immense labor performed by the columns of the 
army, under the direction of General Taylor and 
Colonel Davenport, were crowred with no better 
success than that which had attended similar at- 
tempts before. In the mean time, the wisdom of 
Congress interposed. Miliary operations were 
suspended, and negotiations substituted in their 
place; not upon any suggestion of the Secretary, 
be it remembered, but against bis known and ex- 
pressed cpinions. The resu't of the negotiation is 
written in blood. The obligations of the ueaty 
were not regarded for a mement; they were not in- 
tended to be observed on the part of the Indians at 
the time of its execution, as is proved by the burn- 
inzs, robberies, and murders that immediately fol- 
lowed—‘ome of them within four miles of one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest town within the limits 
of the United States. 


Such is tie very brief and impeifect outline of 
what the Sccretary of War has done, and for his 
full, compiete, and triumphant vindication against 
the general charges preferred, I refer to the public 
documents and correspondence upon your files, 
embracing the detai's of the history to which I 
have thus cursorily adverted. The eye of the Se- 
cretary could not be expected to reach where it is 
not given to mo:tal vision !o penetrate. He could 
nit be expected to accomplish that which it is not 
given to man to achieve. 1 believe, with all the 
difficulties of the case, he has made the bestof the 
means in his power. In considering the measure 
now propessd, i: is material to remember not only 
the failure of the large armies, with the immense 
expense incurred, and the d sastrous terminat ons 
of every at'empt at negotiation, but also to bear in 
mind the very im; oriant fact that there is no war 

ein tte Territory, and his been none for a long 
time, in the proper acceptation of the term. There 
has been no fighting for more than two yeirs. The 
Indian force now remaining does not probably ex- 
from three to five hundr.d men, scattered in small 
bands over this extended area, That they should be 
expel'ed as soon as_ practicable, by all r.a-onable 
mens, is universally conceded; but the See etary 
who would sanction a recommendation to saddle 
th's country with the expense of an army of twen- 
ty, fifteen, cr ten thousard men, as has been sug- 
gested, to hunt these three hurdred savages, would 
not only find little support fur his recommen ati n 
here, but less before the people, who zre wisely 
and justly jealous of large standing armes. To 
expel the Jast vestige of these bandit, and to give 
peace and security to the whole of that peninsula, 
most be the work of time. In the mean- 
while, the settler in his home, and the shipwrecked 
mariner upon the coast, must find protection in our 
aims, and feel that there ‘s sccurity frem Indian bar- 
barity. To attain these objects,!he instructions alrea- 
dy given for the dispositicn and employment of the 
force now there, and the legislative mea-ures we 
are considering, are well adapted, and, in my judg- 
ment, sanctioned by sound policy, drawn from past 
experierce and present knowledge. ‘Troops are 
now stationed along the Atlantic coast for the pro- 
tect’on of commerce at New Smvina, St Lucie’s 
Sound, at Jupiter Inlet, and other convenient and 
commanding points. Protection, tco, is afforded 
on the Guif. By the exeriions (f Gen. Taylor’s 
force, now actively employed, as I notice by a let- 
ter of the 11th ul’. the setiled portions of the Teiri- 
tory will soon be relieved from every individual of 
this muiderous race. What more, then, is pro- 
posed to be done? For the protection of the coast, 
as we have seen, rrovision hes already been made. 
That the seit'er may cultivate his fields by day, and 
repose in peace with his family at n'gh!, a cordon 
of posts, at short distances from each other, is to be 
established from the mouth of the Wihlacoochee, 
by Fort King, toa point near New Smyrna, con- 
nected by good reads, when necessary, and the in- 
termediate spaces guarded by constant patrols. In 
addition to this, the Secretary, in his report, asks 
that the Executive may be empowered to raise one 
thousaed men, who are to be armed, drilled, and 
equipped express!y for this service, and to serve durinz 
the war. Judging from the spirit of liberality re- 
cently manifested on the other side, I anticipated 








no obj-ction to this recommendation. With the 
regular army stat oned on the coast, and at the 
ecrion ef posts before indicated, such a body of 
men can hardly fail to prove, in the bighest de- 
gree, serviceable in their active operations between 
Fort King and Cape Sable. They will, undoubt- 
edly, in cenjanctiun with such regular troops as 
can be spared from the posts, be able 1o keep some 
of the small bands of marauders ia constant mo- 
lion, and so to harass them, by pursuing their 
trails, and dis'urbing them in their places of retreat, 
as to make emig'a‘ion, which they so much dread, 
preferab'e to sucha life. The Indiavs will soon 
learn that, while they are effectually shutout from 
the coasts and the white settlements, this is a force 
which is to be permanent—to remaia there as long 
as they remain, and to be consiantly in motion. 
To carry out, to a certain extent, Gen. Taylor's 
ijea of “covering the whole country,” this bill 
proposes ten thou-and armed setters, instead of the 
armel force of mere sold:ers, which has been tried 
and failed. As was intimated atthe openirg of 
my remarks, I cannot indulge the sanguine hopes 
with which some of the most ardent friends of the 
bill seem to be inspired ; but there are, untenizbly, 
many strong considerations by which it is recom. 
mended. The expulsion of the savage must, at 
best, be the work of time. The establishment of 
ten thousand hardy setilers, considering the geo- 
graphical position of the peninsula, and its vest 
importance in any futare war to ail the sonthern 
country as a peint of atiack and defence, would, 
in itself, be an object richly worth the 3,200,060 
acres of land provided for the whole number, 
should so many set lers be obtained. The bill is 
well guarded, both for the Government and the set- 
ter. An important provision is, that the pay is to 
depend upon the success of the proje t. The bounty 
is notto be granted until the work is performed. 

Now, sir, I take ovr own expe ience in this war 
as my guide. Itis idle to go abroad for illustra- 
tions to enforce eur peculiar views. The Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,]to show what 
may be done with a competent force in Florida, 
called the aitention cf the Senate to the expulsion 
cf the formidable banditti from Ttaly by the ener- 
getic measaies of Napoleon; hut the gent!eman 
should recollect that the arms of the conqueror, 
which could easily and effectually beat up the 
nerrow Pontine marshes, could have dore nothing 
in the unexplored, impenetralle hammecks and 
deep morasses of our broad peninsula. IT might 
ask the Serator what was the success of de 
Feen h arms in their own district, La Vendee? 
Were they equally triamphant there? No, sir. 
Notwithstanding that peculiar country of yet more 
peculiar people pres: n'ed a most terrible and san- 
guinary the.tre of war, literally covered with fire 
and bleod, they rcse, as it were, from every con- 
quered field with new energy and fresh power of 
1esistance; and although, in December, 1793, the 
Vendeans were apparently left to perish in a bedy 
between Savena:, the Loire, and the marshes, 
by the bayenets of the French soldiers, the war 
was not terminated, but broke out afresh io 
the following spring. It became merely a war of 
devastation. The whole insurgent country was 
enclosed by the camps of the Republican armies, 
under the command of General Turreau, from 
which iocendiary columns were sent forth to bura 
the woods, the hedges, the copses, and frequently 
the villages themselves; they seized the crops and 
drove away the cattle. And yet we are informed 
that the Vendeans resisted this kind of warfate in 
a manner to tender it everlasting. Now, sir, 
where was the secret spring of power on the part 
of these people to resist this vastly superior nume- 
rica! furce? It was in the country, in its eonfigu- 
ration, acd in their skill and courage to profit 
by it. 

Look at the interesting country of Circassia, the 
fervid patrictism and wild gallantry of whose feo- 
ple are new attracting the attention and wonder of 
the world. It presents at this moment the asto- 
nishing spectacle of a free population which has 
preserved its independence and its individuality in 
an almost barbarcus state, though surrounded by 
more civilized nations. 

Russia has exerted its enormous military power 
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to reduce these tribes, inhabiting the borders of the 
Biagk Sea and the sicong d files and fastnesses of 
ihe Caucasian mountains, without ever gaming any 
consaerable advantage. The war upon the Cir- 
cassians cannot have been sustained by the Russiaa 
Government at an expense of less than from five 
t» ten thousand men annually since 1805; and y.t 
they not only defy the Russian power, but, if recent 
reports are true, are signally victorious over the 
Russian armies. 

Sir, to what do you attribute the success of the 
wild people upon this isthmus in maintain-ng their 
independence? Not surely to theic means of war- 
fare, nor yet to their numbeis, but undoubtedly to 
the sngulac topography of the country and the 
caring bravery and indomitable fortitude of its 
hardy and fierce population. I make tte e iefe- 
rences in rep y to the Senator from South Caro‘ina, 
remaking, at tle same time, that I place no re- 
lanee Whatever upon the hisior cal authorities in- 
troduced in the course of this deba‘e, ei her for or 
against this bill. The cases ere not garaliel. If 
you will de‘ermine what a givea military force can 
arcopplish, you must-take into the calculat.on the 
civeumstances ly which they are t» be surrounded, 
and the obsticles they are to encounter, the topo- 
graphy of the country in which which thcy are to 
operate, is climate ard productions, and the cha- 
rac er of the enemy to be sab jued. In al these 
particu’ars Florida stands ty ste'f, and a large 
force having proved unavailing, | am disp's d to 
try asmaller one, to be raised expressly for this ser- 
vice, and the armed settlers, 

Mr. PRESTON said: lam very glad, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that the attention of the Senate has been 
called to this bill, and from that fact at least I hope 
good wil result. We are a!l anxious, and I am 
happy tosay it with great sincerity as to myself, to 
bring this war to a satisfactory terminat on, that 
F.orida mey be open .0 quiet seitlen ent by tne 
white inhabitants of this country. Sir, I have no 
other views whatever than to effect this object; and 
I would not oppose any measure, even this, if I be- 
liawed in its success, or merely in its harm'essness. 
But this measure cannot but result in injury, which 
we are all anxious to avoid. It tends to an entirely 
different purpose from that assigned, and to an in- 
definite protraction of the war, involving new mea- 
sures to be adopt d at a distant time, with an ex- 
penditure of rore money. 

Mr. Presidei.t, the proje t is for the settlement 
and armed occupation of F.orida, thus gradua'ly 
taking possession of the lost t.rntory. But let us 
reflect on the peculiar at i'ude of affairs in that 
country at the present moment. Wehave bcen at 
war there since December, 1835, to protect our 
frontier and drive out the Indians. At that time 
Florida had long been a territ ry, with se:tlements 
advanced far into the interior, and at that time it 
was necessary for the Government to renove the 
Indians out of the way cf the progreesive sect le- 
ment of the tersiiory, which was Jressing on the 
Indian territory in East Fior-da. It was on this 
occasion that the war bioke cut, and it conse- 
quently became necesary 'o employ tke military 
force of the United States to protect the setilers. A 
cordon of posts of United States troops was esta- 
bftshed to prvtect your actual settlements, all round 
the northern frontier of tLe Indians. Sir, did your 
p oject succeed th re? Did all your mi‘itary power 
prevail in protecting the settlers? So far from that, 
the irrup ions and raveges of the Indians expslled 
the inhabitants ef the Terr.t ry, so that the Indians 
conquered F orida in spite of the Unied States. 
So far from that, the Indians of that Terr.tory con- 
quered even that yoition of the Jand whixh the 
United States had sold and settled, and expelled our 
citizens who were ac ua!ly in possession of it. Sir, 
this is a melancholy commencement ef the sett'e- 
ment of thet country by individuals by whom the 
Jand had been purchased and paid for, and whom 
you guarced to the utmost extent, cr at least ought 
io have done i; and now you propose a pr: ject for 
setdements, though those setilements were ail bro- 
ken up. Though those settlements could not be 
maintained, or at Jeast were not, yet it is now sup- 
posed youcan conquer that country by settlements. 

The gentleman from Alabama, [ Mr. CLay,] with 
whom I do rot conctr in this measure, has falien 
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into some mistakes which I consider of cons:- 
q eace. There has been a good deal of military 
experience in that country, by men of worth, whi se 
opinions are entitled to great weight. O.e of them 
is General Taylor, in reference to whom, as wel] 
as others, the gentleman has mis‘aken me. The 
tru’h is, Taylor is an awhority on whom I rely; 
and so far was he from recommending this block- 
house plan, this war in d sguise, mx dup ot the 
sword run.ing with the p oughshare and the ploagh- 
share with the sword— 

Mr. Cray, (:nte:rapring.) I did rot say that he 
recommended the plan of the bill; that was not Tay- 
lor’s pl.n; but I said it was his opinion that the 
war ought not to be renewed as heretofore. 

Mr. Preston. Taylor was not in favor of 
the post (agricultural) plan, but enti:e'y against it. 
And it is a fact, as far as I can ascertain, that, by 
al the gentlemen who have been actua'ly engaged 
in Florida, military or civil, a plan of this kiad 
would not be deemed efficacious; and many of 
them assure me that it is utterly delusive. I am 
aware that there are opinions in favor ef it; but I 
have not known of one individaal in Florida, who 
thinks that it would be at'ended with success, un- 
less itis at ended w.th other measures; for exam- 
ple, it may be efficient, if with all the power of the 
Gov rament we scour that country; end when tris 
is done by the army, there may be frotec'ion 
for those who are settled in F'ocida. Such 
is Taylor’s opinion, who savs: “If the war is re- 
rewed, which I do not hope, the on'y way 
to bring it t» a successful issue is, in my 
opinion, to cover the whole country so as to 
prevent the Indians from huntirg ard fishing.” 
As the war is to be renewed, it is therefore his 
opinion that the only way to a successful issue 
is to cover the whole country so as to pre- 
vent the Indians frem hunting and fishing. 
And this is precisely the project which I 
have proposed. It sounds largely, this cover- 
ing the whole country; and yet I telieve 
it may be done without any great di<play of 
military force. And why has it not been cone? 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Pierce] 
a‘ks for specifications against the Secretary of 
War. [willnowgive them. This war is disas- 
trous at the end of five yerrs. And what power 
had the Secretary of War to prevent it? I wiil now 
tell you. He hes had every thing that the Depart- 
menthas asked for. Thisis my answer. And it 
isa mattercf charge against the Executive De- 
partment that, having all the power of the Go- 
vernmeat to accomplish this end, itis nct accom- 
plished. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire says, and 
says truly, this has verna most disastrous wer, 
with a vast expenditure of t easure. And has 
Congress ever refused any amount of means? Jt 
has opeted its dco s wi'e enovgh for any power, 
and here has beena war of the whole Uni'ed 
States from Maine to Mis: uri; a war of 15,000 000 
prosperous people against a miserable band of 
naked savag¢s; a war of tbe whole terri'ory, army, 
and military of the Union, against a few bandits 
in Florida, and with allth’s the war is disastrous. 
It may be that the Departmen’ is not enlightened 
as we are, and has not foreseen these resul s._ But 
what is the Department f:r but to foresee? And 
whose fault is it that the war is not termina‘e |? 

It has been said that we can only estimate mea- 
sures by the result, (a method censured by M:. 
Piesce and Genera! Sr. Crain ) And what other 
means have we here? He whohas small means is, 
perhaps, not to be censured for failing in great 
achievements. But where there is a command of 
all and ace ,uate means, then this method of judg- 
ing is a test of all such matters. And what, in this 
case, caused the failure? Was it the want of phy- 
s‘cal or morel p»wer, cne, or both? They have had 
$25,000,000, and with thatsum the Territory m‘ght 
have been filled with roads and ro tr. And I be- 
lieve, by an appropriation of $5,000,000, rightly 
applied, the war might be entirely extinguished. If 
the Secretary would ad« pt more enlightened mra- 
sures, I believe the Territory would be swept en- 
tirely clean of the Indians at that expense; and if 
men and money can do it, they would be given 
by us, 
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Mr. Presiden', General Taylor, in his report, 
says he hopes the war would not be renewed; and 
I now ask gen lemrn, is this a measure of peace or 
war? Which is it? If itisof war, weare not ca- 
pable of projecting plans of that scrt. But if it is 
a measure of pace, let gentlemen say so, and that 
we are not called on but fora pacific measure, 
[Mr. P’s voice was here lost to the Reporier, but 
he was understcod to refer to the case of a French- 
man who accompanied some nostrom wih ca'ome| 
and the lancet to make it effectual] Such, he 
said, was the exact case with Florida. Accompa- 
ny th’s measure with a military force of 10,000 
men, and this measure wight then be very c'ever 
if it shou'd induce some set'lement on the land. 
But who are those se ters? The gentleman from 
Alabama says that they can send hardy and reso- 
lute men to that c un'ry, and that these men, cul- 
livating the ground with arms in their hands, will 
be always ready to pop down on the Indians. But 
who ave they that are thus suddenly to pop 
down on the appearance of an Indian? Sir, 
dos the settler kill the Indian, or the Indian 
the settler? The settler is at h's piouch, and it is 
he who is killed, and the soldiers are drummed out 
in a vain pursuit of the runiway morderer. And 
is not thisa matter of every day cxperience in 
Florida?’ Pat my view of the subject, expressed 
the other day, is nit answered. Ours is a slave- 
holding popu'a'ion, of rich and extensive planters, 
and F.orida will be cultivat d only by slaves. And 
isitexpected that slaveholders will, for a bounty, 
fight the Indians an] free negroes?’ The suppos - 
tion is preposterous. Huw has it happenrd thet 
an ind vidual most dis inguished has faile| to ve- 
rify this supposition? The land was given up by 
General Clirch, who was a settler there, as weil 
as by others of respectability; all ficd; and these 
are the only kindof itdividuals who make settle- 
ments in Florida. [Mr. P. here stated some facts 
ts show that Florida, like South Carolina and the 
Sou h generally, could, from its staples, cotton and 
rice, and from its generally low and unhealiby cha- 
racter, ke cultivated only by slaves, and rot by 
small landholders, depending on ther labor for the 
direct means of support] And what, said Mr. 
P. is now demanded is to put the country in a con- 
dition to be settled by Southern men. And we 
have the right, having stipulated for the land, to 
say to the Government, you shall give us the land 
and prepare it for that kind of popu'atioa by whom 
alone it can be cu'tivated. 

Mr. P. preceeded to show that the arable lands 
of Florida were of such a character that they would 
general'y be purchased, not by pocr men, of whom 
he admitted there were some in the Sou h, but by 
those who thought the land worth more than $1,25 
per acre for the production of rice and cetton. He 
further stated that nearly the whole of the public 
land there now in the posse.sion of the United 
States was covered by Sp2n'sh grants, which poor 
men could net 1un th: risk of contesting, and 
which would therefore go into the hands of rich 
men and speculatcrs. He objected also that good 
public land, with an un‘isputed title, could not be 
found ia Florida to carry this bill into effect, so 
that, when the land sheuld be thus prepared for 
seitlement, there would be no more to be settled. 
And all that would be settled by this measure Mr. 
P. would venture to say would go to an id‘e popu- 
lation, instead of good, usefu', and respectable 
citizens. 

Nr. P. zlso further objected to the Icngth of 
t me which thismeasvre weu'd require He thought 
it}would require five or seven years. Instead of this, 
he insisted that the Scuth had a right to demand, 
and did demand, that all the power of the country, 
if necessary, sh uld terminate the war at once, and 
open the Territory for settlement. 

He a'so objected to the bill, that men with fami- 
lies would, in the mean time, tave no means of 
supporting and taking care of their families. The 
project of yaying for military service in land, he 
thought had been fully proved to te the worst and 
most expensive. Soldier: were a class of men who 
would be better satisfied with a less amount of 
ready money; and few cf them, after all, would 
settle on the land. He further insisted on the plan 
of General Taylor as the best and mesi efficacious, 
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ani urged anew the propriety end expediency 
of throwing tae whole respousibility on the De- 
partment. 

He condemned, in unqnalified terns, the propo- 
sitioa to hunt, in the Sj anish manner, the Iadians 
with blood bo nis. He would be severe in any 
cace only for the sake of hum» nity, killing, in no 
case, women and children, but making salutary, 
and even humane, tlovg severe, examp'es of ma- 
randers and murdereis. 

Mr. Preston having conc'uded, and Mr. 
STRANGE expressing his desire to speak on the fol- 
Jowiog day, 

The Senate adj: urned. 





SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Missouri, 


In Senate, January 6, 1840—On Mr. Benron’s 
resolutions against the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of assuming, or providing for the pay- 
ment of the State debts, or diverting the jand 
revenue to that object, viz: 


“Resolved, That there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States which can authorize the legis!ative power of the 
Union to assume the debts of the States which have been cen 
tracted for local objects and State purposes. 

“2, That the assumption of such debts either openly, by a 
direct promise to pay them, or diaguisedly by going security 
for thelr payment, or by creating surplus revenue or applying 
the national funds to pay them, would be a gross and flagrant 
violation of the Constitution, wholly unwarranted by the letter 
or spirit of that instrument, and utterly repugnant to all the ob- 
jects and purposes for which the Federa! Unton was formed. 

“3. That, besides its flagrant unconstitutionality, such as- 
sumption weuld be unjust, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous, 
compelling the non-iIndebted States toincur burthens for others 
which they have wefused to incur for themselves; diverting the 
national funds from na‘ional objec's to State objects, and thereby 
creating a necessity for loans or taxes, or issues of Federal pa- 
per money to supply the place of the funds so diverted; pros- 
trating the barriers of economy, moderation, and safety, inthe 
creation of State debts by separating the function of contractor 
from that of payer of the debt, extinguishing the sense of respon- 
sibility in the contractor, and making the Federal Government 
the uliimate payer of all the obligations contracted by the 
States for their own purposes; establishing a dangerous 
precedent which must soon be followed up by new debts on 
the partof the States, and new assumptions on the partof the 
Federa] Government; invading the rights and mortgaging the 
property of posterity, and loading unborn generations with 
delis not their own; creating a new national debt of large 
amount at the start, and of a nature to increase continually its 
own amount, and to perpetuate its own existence; begetting a 
spirit in Congress which must constantly cater for new distribu- 
tions by preventing necessary appropriations, and keeping up 
unnecessary taxes; laying the foundation for anew and exces- 
sive tariff of duties on foreign imports to fall unequally on 
different parts of the Union, and most heavily on the planting, 
grain growing, and provision yaising States, to their manifest in- 
jury and propable great discount; involving disastrous conse- 
quences either to the Union itself or to its members, as tending 
tothe consolidation of the States, and their ultimate abject 
dependence on the Federal head as the fountain of their sup- 

lies; or, tending tothe annihilation of the Federal head itself 

y stiipping it of all its means of national defence and self- 
support, and reducing it to the hepless imbecility of the o!d 
Confederation; giving a new impulse to the delusive career of 
the paper system, already ina state of dangerous overaction; 
ensuring the establishment of another National Bank; and, 
finally, begetting a passion for periodical distributions of lands 
and money, and extensions of Federal credit, which could find 
no limit to its demands until the national domain was ex- 
hausted, the Federal Treasury empticd, and the credit of the 
Union reduced to contemyt. 

“4. That the debts of the States being now chiefly held by fo- 
reigners, and constituting a stuck in foreign markets greatly de- 
preciated, any legislative attempt to obtain the assumption or 
securityship of the United States for their payment,.or to pro- 
vide for their payment outof the national funds, must have the 
effect of enhancing the value of that stock to the amount of a 
great many millions of dollars, to the enormous and undue ad- 
vantage of foreign capitalists, and of jobbers and gamblers in 
stocks, thereby hol ‘ing out inducement to fore grers to inter- 
fere in our affairs, and to bring a}l the infinences of a moneyed 
power to operate upon public opinion, up n cur elections, and 
upon State and Federal legislation, to produce a consumma- 
jon so tempting to their cupidity, and so profitable to their 
interest. 

“5. That foreign interference and foreign influence, in all 
ages, and in all countries, have been the bane and curse of free 
Governments; and that such interference and influence are far 
more dangerous, in the insidious intervention of the mo- 
neyed power, than in the forcible invasions of fleets and 
armies. 

“6. That to close the door at once against all applications for 
such assumption, aud to arrest at their source the vast tide of 
evils which would flow from it, it isnecessary that the consti- 
tuted authorities, without delay, shall Resoive and pECLARE 
their utter opposition to the proposal contained in the late Lon- 
don Bankete’s circular in relation to State debts, contracted for 
local and State purposes, and recommending to the Congress of 
the United States to assume, or guaranty, or provide for the ulti- 
mate payment ofsaid debts.” 


The resolutions having been read, 

Mr. BENTON rose and said: 

Mr. Presipext: I am an enemy to abstract re- 
sclutions, and if those which J present were of 
that character, I should not have offered them to 





the Senate. They appear to be abstract, but they | 
are not. They appear to be mere declarations of 
principles; but they are, in reality, so many issues 
presented on great questions now occupying the 
public mind, destined soon to oecupy the legisla- 
tive halls, and the prompt decision of which is 
necessary to our succe-sful action on other sub- 
jects. 

The assumption of the State debts contracted 
for State purposes has been for a long time a 
measure disguisedly, and now is a measure openly, 
pressed upon the public mind. The movement in 
favor of it has been long going on; opposing mea- 
sures have not yet commenced. The assumption 
party have the start, and the advantage of conduct- 
ing the case; and they have been conducting it for 
a long time, and in a way to avoid the name of 
assumption while accomplishing the thing itself. 
All the bills for distributing the public land reve- 
nue—all the propositions for dividing surplus re- 
venue—all the refusals to abolish unnecessary 
taxes—all the refusals to go on with the necessary 
defences of the country—were so many sieps taken 
in the road to assumption. I know very well 
that many who supported these measures had no 
idea of assumption, and would oppose it as soon 
as discovered; but that does not alter the nature of 
the measures they supported, and which were so 
many steps in the road to that assumption, then 
shrouded in mystery and futurity, now ripened 
into strength, and emboldened into a public dis- 
closure of itself. Already the State Legislatures are 
occupied with this subject, while we sit here, wait- 
ing its approach. 

It is time for the enemies of assumption to take 
the field, and to act. It is a case in which they 
shoutd give, and not receive, the attack. The Pre- 
sident has led the way; he has shown his opinions 
He has nobly done his duty. He has shown the 
evils of divert&g the general funds from their pro- 
per objects—the mischiefs ef our present connection 
with the paper system of England—and the dan- 
gers of foreign influence from any further connec- 
tion with it. In this he has discharged a constitu- 
tional and a patriotic duty. Let the constituted 
authorities, ech in their sphere, follow his exam- 
ple, and declare their opinions also. Let the Se- 
nate especially, as part of the legislative power—es 
the peculiar representative of the States in their 
sovereign capacity—let this body declare its senti- 
ments, and, by its resolves and discussions, arrest 
the progress cf the measure here, and awaken at- 
tention to itelsewhere. As one of the earliest op- 
posers of this measure—as, in fact, the very ear- 
liest opposer of the whole family of measures of 
which itis the natural ofispring—as having de- 
nounced the assumption in disguise in a letter to 
my constituents long before the London bankers’ 
letter revealed it to the public; as such early, stead- 
fast, and first denouncer of this measure, I now 
come forward to oppose itin form, and to submit the 
resolves which may arrest it here, and carry its dis- 
cussion to the forum of the people. 

The resolves which I offer, six in number, are 
not the decrees of a party, or even the result of a 
council, but the opiniens of an individual Senator. 
I speak ffor myself in these resolutions. They 
contain the declaration of my sentiments on the 
momentous points to which they refer; and I am 
not authorized to say that they speak thesentiments 
of any other Senator. This declaration I think it 
proper to make, in order to exclude erroneous con- 
clusions, and to prevent undue importance from 
being attached to my proceeding. 

Let no one suppose that I am premature—that I 
begin too soon—and should wait until the friends 
of assumption shall bring forward their me.sure, 
and show us the shape and form they intend it to 
wear. If anyone should so think and intimate, 
I must answer asI did toa similar objection ten 
years ago. I must answer asI did when it was ob- 
jected tha: I had brought in my resolution too soon 
against the renewal of the charter of the Bank of 
the United States. Many Senators then thought 
me premature, and objected to entering upon the 
question unti! the stockholders shoald present their 
memorial and ask for an extension of their privi- 
leges. I refused to yield to this objection. Linen 
said, if we waited till the Bank presented her appli- 














cation, we should wait till we we e defeated; that 
she would never apply ontiishe bad organized 
victory; that she would see her majority before she 
asked for the vote—and would be ready to gailop 
through her bill for the recharter the day that she 
presented it. This is what I then said; and subsc- 
quent events proved its correctness. The country 
was saved, and barely saved, from the dominion 
of that institution, by beginning the contest when 
we did—by giving instead of waiting to receive the 
attack; by carrying the question to the people, and 
rousing up the public mind, and preparing it for the 
contest which soon began, and which seven long 
years have hardly seen terminated. So of this as- 
sumption, disgused as it may be with a proposi- 
tion to divide the land revenue among the Siates. 
Immediate discussion, direct issues, and prompt 
action, is what we want. The assumption party 
will not bring on the question, except at a time, 
and under a form, to favor their own wishes. They 
will not move here until they have fir-t acted else- 
where. The State Legislatures will be the selected 
theatres of their operations; and anticipated judy- 
ments will be the object of their policy. This w:!! 
be their course; ours should be the reverse. What 
we need is public discussion, prompt action, and a 
ref@sence, before decision, to the judgment of the 
people. The adoption of the resolutions which I 
have brought in will give «us these advantages; 
they will give us the advantages which we secured 
by precipitating the contest with the Bank of the 
United States. 

This is one reason for prompt action in this case; 
but there is another of great weight, and which 
some experience in the business of legislation re- 
quires me to present, and to commend to the deli- 
berate consideration of the Senate. Itis the effcct 
which a measure proposing to divert the land re- 
venue from the current service, (for that is the 
form, I apprehend, which the assumption will 
take)—it is the effect which this proposition will 
have upon the legislative action of Congress upon 
other subjects. Assuredly its pendency will have 
a most pernicious influence on other bills; on the 
bills for the national defences, for the pacification 
of Florida, for the reduction of the price of the 
public lands, for granting pre-emptions, for abo- 
lishing the salt tax; and, generally, on all the bills 
which go to make adequate appropriations for na- 
tional objects, or to get rid of unnecessary and bur- 
thensome taxation. The diversion of some annual 
millions from the Treasury will prescribe stinted 
appropriations for essential objects, the sacrifice of 
others, the retention ef all our present taxes, and 
the speedy imposition of new ones. | This is the 
language both of foresight and of experience. {t 
is what a reasonable degree of forecast authorizes 
us to look for, and what the experience of our own 
body enables us to recollectin our past bisto- 
ry. We have experience on this subject, bilter 
and recent experience, of the effect which the pen- 
dency of distribution projects exerts upon our legis- 
lation. I speak of the long session of 1835-'6, 
when two bills for distribution passed this body, 
one of which became a law; and when, in a session 
of seven months,the current bilis for the public 
service were sill lingering on the calender, and 
many of a most important character were totally 
lost. As late as the 18th of June, in the session of 
1835-"6, we had done little more than grow] and 
wrangle for the spoi's ef the Tressury. On that 
day I felt it to be my duty to present to the Senate 
a view of the mischievous effects upon legislation 
which the distribution spirit had brought upon us; 
and this I did in the following word-: 

“Thus it is already; distribution has occupied ts the entire 
session. A proposiiion to amend the Constitutionag enable us 
to make the division, was brought forward in the first month of 
the session. The land bill followed and enagr menths, to 
the exclusion of all national defence bills. Then came the de- 
posite scheme. a variation of the former, which abeorhs the 
remainder of the session. For nearly seven months we have 
been occupied with distribuuon, and the Senate has acivally 
passed two bills to effect the same rea to divide the same 
identical money. TWO bills todivide money while ONE can- 
not be got through for the great objects of national defence 
named inthe Constitution. We are now near the end of the 
seventh month of the eession. The day named hy the Senate tur 
the termination of the session, has actually passed by; the day 
of adjournment agreed upon by the two Houses is close at 
hand The year ie half gone, and the season for jabor is halt 
lost; yet what is thestate of the general, the national, and the 


most essential appropriation bills? What is theif stare? © Not a 
ehilling is; et voted for fortifications—noi a skilling fet shoord- 
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nance—nothing for filling the empty ranks of the skeleton ar- 


my—nothing for the new Indian treaties—nothing for the con- 
tinvation of the Cumberland road—oothing for rebuilding the 
burnt down Treaeury—nothing for the custom-house in New 
Orleans—nothing for extinguishing the rights of private corpo- 
rators in the Loutsville canal, and making (hat great thorough- 
fare free wo the commerce of the West—nothing jor the Western 
armory—nothing for arsenals in the States which have none— 
nothing for the extension of the circuit Court system to the Wea 
and peoevunt-nering Be improving the Mint: machinery— 
nothing for keeping the Mints regularly supplied with metals 
for coming—nothing for thenew marine hospitals—nothing for 
the expenses of the visiters now gone to the Military Academy— 
nothing for the chain of posis and the military road along the 
Weatern and Northwestern frontier All th: se, and a long list of 
other objects, remain without a cent to this day; and thos: who 
have kept them off now cooly turn upon us, and say the money 
cannot be expended if appropriated! that it has become too 
Jate to use it, and that, on the first day of January next, 1( must 
fall into the surplus fund, and be divided! Se much for the 
dilla not passed. Of those passed, many of the most essential 


character have been delayed for months, to the great damage of 


individuals, and to the injury of the public service. Clerks 
and ealaried officers have been borrowing money at usury to 
support their families, while we, wholly absorbed with dividing 
surpluses, were withholding from them their stipulated wages 
Trborers at Harper's Ferry armory have been without money 
to go to market for their families; and some hare lived three 
weeks without meat, because we inust attend to the distribution 
bills before we can attend to the pay bills. Disbursing officers 
have raised money on their own er ditto supply the want of 
a propriations. Even the annual Indian annuity bill bas just 
g tthrough! the Indians even—the poor ludiaus as they are 
wont to be styled—even they have had to wait, in want and 
misory for the annual stipends solemnly guarantied to them by 
treaties. All thishas already taken place under the deplorable 
1 fluence ofthe distribution spirit; but this is not a// that has 
tuken place,” &c. 


This is history, copied from the facts. This is 
the experience of the Senate itself of the baleful in- 
fluence of the distribution bills on the legislative 
action of Congress. While such bills are depend- 
ing, all others are suspended, and many are sacri- 
ficed. They are a veto upon our legislative facul- 
ties. This we have seen and suffered; and this we 
must see and suffer asain, unless assumption, in all 
its forms and disguises—assumption of State debts, 
which is the fruit of the pclicy, and the consumma- 
tien of the policy, of tempting and seducing the 
States with distributions of public money—all this 
we must see again, and worse than this, unless 
assumption is rebuked and repulsed, and its fell 
spirit exorcised from our legislative hal!s. The 
first step towards doing any business, is to expel this 
intrader—to drive off this bird of evil omen—to 
chase away this harpy, which is come to flap its 
foul wings over our Capitol, and to croak its glut- 
ton notes for the spoil of our Treasury. This is 
our first duty. When we have got rid of this in- 
trusive monster, we can ther go on with the public 
business; until that is done, we can do nothing but 
growl and wrangle for the spoils of our country. 

I trust, Mr. President, that I have now shown 
sufficiqnt reasons for proceeding at once upon this 
subject—for moving thus early, and bringing in 
broad and direct resolutions; and for pressing the 
Senate to speedy and final ac'ion on the momen- 
tous subject of assuming or providing for the pay- 
meat of the State debts. I feel that this prelimi- 
nary point is made clear. What I next wish to 
show is, that I myself have some little right to take 
a lead in this business—that I am the earliest and 
most sieadfast opposer, on this floor, of the policy 
out of which this crowning measure of mischief has 
grown—and that, in now opposing assumption, I 
am only opposing the cmitp of pistrincTion, which 
I was the first to oppose here, and that on the first 
day of its appearance in this chamber; and have 
continually made head against il since, regardless 
of personal popularity, and undismayed by the 
small minorities in which I was often left. This 
assertion, sir, is no poetical license; it is no 
rhetorical flourish; it is no fictitious or as- 
sumed _ self-commendation; but a history of 
the facts of the case from the journals of 
our proceedings. It is now twelve years, less 
one month, since a Senator from New Jersey, no 
longer a member of this body, brovght in a bill for 
dis'ributing money from the Federal Treasury 
among the Sta'es. On my motion, and the instant 
the aut or had resumed his seat, that bi!l was laid 

upon the table, there to lie during the remainder of 
the session. The ensuing session it was brought in 
again, and [ was then one among several Senators 
who took the floor, and spoke against it. In com. 
pany with the Senators Hayne, Braancn, Berrien, 
Smirn of Maryland, Joxnxston of Louisiana, 
McLane of Delaware, and Kane of Illinois, 1 
spoke against that bill; and the temper of the Se- 








na‘e was then such thit it was easi'y dispored of, 


and without the test of a vole upon its merits. 1 
deem it ma erial to the pre en‘ s‘ate of the ques ion 
to look back to this ongin of the distribution po- 
licy—to see the original naked bill for that pur- 
pose—and to mark how easily there has since been 
accompl shed, under a disguised form, what could 
not then be coun’enanced in a naked proposition. 
This its the bill brovght in by Mr. Dickerson at the 
session of 1426-7, to dictribute among the States a 
part of the revenue of the United Siaes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress asseim- 
bled, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be authorized and re- 
quired, under such regulations as he may think proper to pre- 
scribe, to divide annually among the several States of the 
Union, inthe ratio of direct taxation, all moneys in the Trea- 
sury, not otherw se appropriated, on the first day of June 
nex', and on the first day of June in every succeeding year. 

“Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That, of the annual 
sum of ten millions of dollars, appropriated to the sinking 
fund by the second section of che wetol the thirdof March, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen, entitled ‘Anact to pro- 
vide jor thercdemption of the public debt,’ five millions be 
appropriated to the fund to be divided among the States, as by 
the first section of this act, annually, after the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and tweuty-nine; aud that so much of the 
residue of the said annual sum of ten millions of dollars, as 
shall not, oa the first day of June of any year, have been ap 
pled tothe redemption of the public debt, shall be appro- 
priated to the fund to be divided among the States as aforesaid.” 


In the brief debate to which this bill gave rise, I 
took pari, not in a formal speech—for | was then, 
comparatively, a young member—but in a few re- 
marks, which I propose to read now, for the double 
purpese of showing what my sentiments were then, 
and also to show, from history, the disastrous con- 
sequences of the funding system, now adopted by 
so many of our States, in creating debts for puste- 
rity to pay, and to exhaust, with annua! interest, 
the resources both of the present age and of unborn 
generations. These were my remarks: 


“Mr. BeNTON rose, not to make a speech, bul to read some 
extracts from a Jebate inthe Briush House of Commons, 
about one hundred years ago, on a proposition of the same 
kind as that which now occupied the deliberations of the Se- 
nate. England then had a small debt, not much larger than 
the debt of the United S:ates was at present; she had a sinking 
fund alse, under the operation of which her debt was annually 
melting away; and she enjoyed a season of perce—the long 
peace under the timid administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
in which the debt might have been paid off. The circum- 
stances of the two countries, with respect to their debt, were as 
alike as possible; that is to say, the condition of England one 
hundred years ago, and that of the United States now. In 
these circumstances, Sir Robert Walpule made a motion to di- 
vert £500,000 from the English sinking fund, as the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Dickrrsex, who Mr. B. was sorry to 
name in company with Sir Robert Walpole] now proposes to 
divert five millions annually from our sinking fund. The mo- 
uon of the English minister was supported by all the common 
place arguments in mitigation and in favor of the public debt, 
as, that a debt increased the wealth of a country, and gave sta- 
bility to the Government; that the then debt of England was 
inconsiderable, and might be paid at any time; that the public 
creditors were in no hurry to receiv’, aod that the money, for 
the present, could be used more beneficially for other fur- 
poses. The opposition members, however, from whose speeches 
I propose to read extracts, were opposed to all these doctrines 
These members were the Iron Barons of the diy, such as 
“ord Chatham afierwards contrasted with the Silken Barons 
o a later period. They had the best of the argument, and 
their prophecies, weereey for their country, have become its 
history. But the minister had the best of it at voting, and his 
motion prevailed. He succeeded in violating the sinking 
fund—in diverting one-half of its amount from its proper ob- 
ject, to objects of transient interest and subordinate importance. 
The consequence were such as had been foretold by the Iron 
Barons. 

The season of peace passed away; the long and timid admi- 
nistration of Walpole itself passed away; the debt was unpaid; 
successive wars came on; and the debt, which was then made 
so light of by the minister, rapidly grew uP to a frightful 
amount; soon overwhelmed the country with taxes, and ba- 
nished all idea of ever seeing 1t paid. The example, Mr. B. 
hoped, would not be lost upon the United States, the child of 
England. The experience of the mother, he hambly trusted, 
would not be lost upon the dayghter, as the experience of pa 
rents too often is lost upon their children. History was said to 
be philosophy teaching by example; he hoped this moral and 
sublime teacher would not lavish her lessons in vain upon the 
American Senate. 

Mr. B. joined in the wish expressed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne.] that the debt of the United 
States might be paid off under the ensuing Administration. 
He concurred! with that Senator in the measure of the new 
fame which such a consummation would confer upon General 
Jackson, 

Observing some Senators to smile, Mr. B. spoke up with 
animation and vehemence, repeating what he had said, and 
even going so far as to say that the new President would have 
as hard, or harder work, in baffling the enemies to the payment 
of the debt, than he had in vanquishing the Briush at New 
Orleans; for there he had his enemy in front, and saw what he 
was at, but here he would have his opponents on his flank 
and rear, covered up in masks and disguises, laboring to 

accomplish what would not be avowed. No one would now 
stand up and say, ‘a public debt was a public blessing,’ but many 
would practise upon the maxim, and endeavor to perpetuate 
ours, by withholding the means of paying it; by abolishing du- 
ties beforehand, and preventing :he acquisition of revenue, or 


-by equandering it upon all sort of objects. 
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Mr. B. then read the following extracts from the debates ;» 
which he alluded. 

sin Wituiam PuntreNspy.—‘The Sinking Fund, that sacred 
deposite for extinguishing the duties and abolishing the taxes 
which lie so heavy on the trade, and on the people of this ya 
tion, ought never to be touched; no cousterativon whatever 
ought to prevail with us to convert that fund to any use, by: 
that for which it wasoriginally designed. It has, of tate, be. 
too often robbed—I beg pardon, sir, robbing is abarsh wor 
I will not say robbed—but I must say, that, upon several occa’ 
sions, there ‘have been considerable sums snipped away 
from it.” . 

Sir Joun Barnarv.—‘‘The creditors of the public are, per 
haps, at present unwilling to be paid off, because they have a 


Ars 


|; greaterinterest for their money from the public than they es : 


have any where else. But, Jet their inclinations be what they 
please, it is certainly the interest of the nation to have thei 
all paid off; the sooner itis done, the bappier it will be for the 
nation, and, therefore, no part of whatis appropriated to their 
payment ought to be converted to any other use. Their unwil- 
lingness to receive payment is so far from being an argument 
against paying them, that, on the contrary, it shows that they 
havea better bargain from the public than they can, in the 
saine way, have from any other person.’’ 

Sin Wittiam Wynpoam.—“The Sinking Fund isa fund 1 
have always had the greatest veneration for; 1 look on itas a 
sacred fund, appropriated to the relieving the nation from that 
Joad of debts and taxes 11 now groans under. . . 

i r *. LT have, indeed, been always afrai| 
that some enterprising minister might be tempted iorelZe upoy 
it,or some part of it, in time of war; but I little dreamt oj 
seeing any attempts made upon itin atime of the most 4) 
found tranquility. Itistome a melancholy consideration to 
think of the present vast Joad of the national debi—a deb: of 
no less than forty-five millions and upwards, and that all cou- 
tracted since the Revolution, (1658.) This must be a mela. 
choly consideration to every gentleman that has any concern 
for his country’s happiness; but if the motion now made to us 
shal! be agreed to, how dismal will this consideration be ren 
dere'!, when we reflect upon the little appearance there wi)! 
then be of this debt’s ever being paid. Is the public expense 
never to be lessened? Are the people of England always to 
pay the same heavy and grievous taxes? Surely, sir, if there 
is ever a time to be looked for of easing the people of this na 
tion, the present is the time for doing it. - i : 
5 > *. To this the motion row made is directly 
contrary; for, the not paying off an old debt is the same as 
contracting a new one, and subjects the nation to the same ex. 
pense with respect tothe payment of the interest.’ 

Mr. TayiLor, member for Petersfield, observed, “That there 
are some prople in the nation. who,the more they owe, the greater 
advantage they make, and the richer they grow—such aie the 
bankers; that by the motion made to the House, one might 
imagine that some gentlemen took the case of the nation to ty 
thesame; but, for his part, he could not think so, and, theye- 
fore, differed from the motion.” 


I repeat it: I read these brief remarks, made so 
many years ago, for a double pnrpose—for the 
purpose of showing my early opposition to public 
debts, and to distributions of public money, and to 
show the extreme danger of permitting a public 
debt to take root in the policy, and fasten itselt 
upon the resources, of a country. Both the States 
and the United States have need of this admonitory 
lesson at present; the firmer, to check them in their 
flying career of debt; the Jatier, to warn it from en- 
cumbering itself with the new debt, which is 
sought, under a British lead, to be thrown upon it. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lutions which I have submit:ed, and shall pass 
ever the first one, which declares the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Federal assumption of State debis 
which have been contracted for State purposes. I 
shall pass over this resolution, and dispense with all 
argument upon the proposition which it contains, 
becauce naked assumption is not the form ia which 
we shall have this danger to meet. It is disguised 
assumption we shall have to encounter. It is the 
national domain which is to be made the cloak for 
the operation; and this is what I declared to my 
constituen's, in the month of June last, in a letter 
writien three hundred miles beyond the Mississippi, 
and six months before the leiter of the London 
bankers hed revealed the scheme to the American 
public. This is an extract from the letter: 


“Ihave many other objections tothis uncenstitutional, demo- 
ralizing, debauching, and oppresstve scheme of dividing the 
proceeds of the public lands; too many for bare enumeration 
in a letter, and I can only mention one of them; namely, tha/ it 
isa disguised assumption of the State debis! Unforiu 
nately, eighteen States of the Union have gone one hundied and 
seventy millions of dollars in debt, principally to England, un- 
der the delusive idea of clearing the interest by banking and 
railroad making, and with the unjust view of throwing the pay- 
ment of the principal upon posterity. If this immense sum 
had been receivedin gold and silver, I should still deem itan 
unfortunate business for mostof the States, especially for all 
thenew ones. Butit has not been so received. It has been 
received (generally)in British dry goods, which are worn out 
and gone; and in Eastern credits and paper money, which last 
about as long asa summer’s snow. The bonds are usually cold 
to Eastern banks for British capitalists. Drafis are drawn upon 
those banks, andsold to merehants, whe pay for the drait in 
current paper, and receive the amount in British dry goodsin 
Eastern cities, which are sold to the people and wern out. 
This is the general history of the sale of Fiate bonds; a mere 
delusion as to borrowing money and obtaining capital; a sad 
reality asto loading the State with debt. The thing borrowed 
is gone; the State debt, and its exhausting interest, remain; 
and now thie distribution project is a disguised assumption 
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of those delts. When General Hamilton proposed the assump- 
tiva of the debts of the iadebied States in 1791, he did it openiy, 
ai tarrayed (he two partes (Vederal avd Republican) upon it, 
apd carried the measure by an open bargain in Congress, (in lo- 
cating the permanent seat of Government.) Mr. Jefferson has 
describe t that transaction in colors which should make every 
Republicanshudder; but here is a disg vised attemptat the same 





tluaz, without oue single extennating circumsiance which 
wasthen pleaded. Bat i pause. I quit this subject until I shall 
meet it in Congress.” 


‘J‘ais is What | wrvte six months ago, and now 
we are inthe preseace of the danger which I then 
announced. Di guise assumption is the enemy 
we haveto combat. Breach of the Constitution by 
eiusion and circumvention, not by direct invasion, 
js the danger that threatens us. Both forms of 
violation are equally vitious and reprehensible, 
aud the firmer far tie most common and success- 
ful. Ofthis we have signal and recent instances 
inourown bedy, and on the very subject which 
now occupies our attention. When a Senator of 
New Jirsey, fourteen yeas ago, brought in a bill 
foradirect and naked distribution of public mo- 
ney among the Siates, 1 received no manner of 
countenance, and was quickly, and almost unani- 
mously, disposed of. When thesame ebject was 
afterwards proposed in the shape of a land revenue 
distribuion bill, it made its way through both 
Houses of Cvengress, and was only arrested by 
the firm hand of President Jackson. Fina)ly, 
when the self-same scheme made its appearance 
in the garb of a deposite bill, it not only passed 
both Houses, but passed the Presideni’s band also, 
aul became the law of the land. Thus elusion 
and ciicumvention are the most common, and far 
the most successtul, mode of getting rid of consti- 
tuliona! inhibitions. They are, besides, far the most 
ancient. As far back as history goes—as long as 
furdamental and coenstituuons have been 
known—just so long the practice of evading them 
has becnfamilior oni noviorcus. Majeorities have 
been found in ali ages and in ali countries to elude 
whaithey could not attack, and to circumvent 
what they could not surmount. Of this the bistory 
ofthe Athenians furnishes the finest example that 
i have any whereseen. ‘That ingenious people were 
able toexcelin many things, and, among the rest, in 
the artof trampling under foot their most sacred 
Jaws, while professing towards them a derisory 
fideliiy end a mock respect. The instance to which 
I refer isthat of the admission of Demeirius, the 
sch of Ant gonus, into all the degrees of the Eleu- 
syhian mysteries in a single day, when the laws 
required a whole year for the ccnsummation of 
the adm ssion. D-metrius demanded to be admit- 
ted in a day; the laws prescribed a year; so that 
here was agreat difficulty. To satisfy the Prince, 
then all powerful in Greece, and to comply with 
the sacred laws which they were sworn to observe, 
seemed to be impossible; but, by an ingenious con- 
ception, the difficulty was evaded, sacrilege ayoid- 
ed, and Demetrius gratified. The invention was 
simply tochanze the name of the month at each 
successive degree of the initiation. This was done. 
Twelve months were compressed into a few hours; 
the admission became legal; and the happy inven- 
tor of the expedient received from the poets of the 
day the signiticant title of Chronos-porthetes, which 
signifies, I believe, time-expunger. Plutarch,i n his 
Life of Demetrius, thus describes the operation: 

“When Demetrius was preparing to return to Athens, he 
wrote to the Republic that, on his arriv.d, he intended to be ivi- 
tiated, and to be admitted immediately not onlyto the less mys- 
teries, but even to those called intuiuve. This was unlawful 
and unprecedented; for the Jess mysteries were celebrated in 
the month Anthesterion, and the greater in the month Boedro- 
mion; and none were admitted to the intuitive till a year at 
least after they had attended the greater mysteries. When the 
Jetiers were read, ?ythodorus, the torchbearer, was the only 
peison who ventured to oppose the demand; and his opposition 
was entirely ineflectual. tratocles procured a decree that the 
month Munychion, which they were then in, should be called 
Anthesterion; afer which Muaychion was changed again into 


Boedromion. By these means Demetrius was admitted to the 
greater mysteries, and to immediate inspection.” 


It was thos, Mr. President, that Athenian inge- 
nuity, some two thousand years ago, by a trans- 
position of names, disembarrassed a sacred college 
of its constituional difficulties; but it required 
Athenian ingenuity to contrive an expedient so 
delicate anc intellectual. No*hing so refined and 
spiritual can be expected in these prosaic and mo. 
ney-making times, and in this country, where so 
much of the genius of the age is directed to the 
literature of banking, and to the accurate descrip- 
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tions of the alternate ‘‘fightness” and “looseness” of 
the money market. Wecan expect nothing like 
Athenian wit here. The nearest appreach that I 
have seen to it was in this enlightened chamber, 
and on a recent occasion, when a division of the 
public money among the States being admitted to 
be unconstitutional undert he word distribute, that 
word was gently deposed, and the word deposile en- 
throned in its place; afier which the division of 
the mouney-tock place in the same manner as if the 
change of words had not been made. 

I repeat, Mr. President, we are not to expect 
Athenian wit in cur attempts 40 get rd of constitu- 
tional difficulties. Compared to their refined and 
spiritual inventions, our contrivances must appear 
coarse and bungling; and such, in fact, in too many 
instances, they have actually been. We have often 
bungled most clumsily in our altempts to circum- 
vent cur Constitution, and we can expect no better 
in future; and, of all the rude attempts of this kind 
which I have witnessed, none are more awkward 
and clumsy than that of undertaking to substitute a 
distribution of the land revenue among the Siates, 
for a distribution of the revenue generally, or for an 
open assumption of the State debts. It is all the same 
thing, and all ends in the same result. Sir, this whole 
scheme of dividing the public land revenue among 
the States is an indirect assumption of their debts. 
It is disguised assumption; and itis only another 
move on the chessboard of that distribution policy 
which has haunted our councils for so many years, 
in such a variety of forms, and which found its 
first success in the passage of the act to depostte the 
surplus revenue, as it was called, with the States of 
the Union. 


The scheme which now occupies the capitalists, 
bankers, and stockjobbers of London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Philadelphia, and New York, to obtain 
from the Federal Government the assumption, or a 
provision for the payment of the State debis, 1s the 
natural offspring of t he distribution policy which 
infesied this chamber for fourteen years, and finally 
succeeded, in the form of a deposite of surplus re- 
venue with the States. In company with a small 
minority of half a dozen Senators, I made head 
against distribution in the disguise of a depesite, 
and delivered the history of the transaction, on the 
passage of the act, as accurately as it can be writ- 
ten now. I then said: 

“At the end of some years, the nominal transaction will be 
rescinded; the certificates will all be cancelied.y one gene 
ral, harmonious, unanimous vole in Congress. The dis- 
guise of a deposite, like the mask ufter a play, will be thrown 
aside, and the eolivery of the money will turn out to be, what 


it is now intended to he, a gift from ihe beginning. This 
will be the end of the first chapter.” 


This is whatI said on Friday, the 18th day of 
June, 1836, the day on which the deposite act 
passed—dics infausius, as the Romans would call 
it—-unbappy day which witnessed the immolation 
of the Constitution, and the consummation of a po- 
licy big with the fate of this federative Union. I 
then said the nominal transaction ef a deposite 
would be rescinded; the month of September, 
1837, saw it rescinded. The deposite has become 
in form what it was from the beginning in sub- 
stance—a giftof the money; and this conclusion is, 
what I called in my speech against it; the end of 
the first chapter. Assumption is the beginning of 
the second one; and here I am, standing en my 
old ground, to make head against the offspring of 
the measure which I opposed, in its seminal princi- 
ple, fourteen years ago, and have continued op- 
posing it ever since in all its successive stages, and 
in all its modifications of form. 


Icome at once to the point, and say that dis- 
guised assumption, in the shape of land revenue 
distribution, is the form in which we shall have to 
meet the dangei; and I meet it at once ia that dis- 
guise. I say there is no authority in the Constitu- 
tion to raise money from any branch of the re- 
venue for distribution among the States, or to 
dis‘ribute that which ha’ been raised fer other pur- 
poses. The power of Congress to raise money is 
not unlimited and arbitrary, but restricted, and 
directed to ‘he national objects named io the Con- 
stitution. The means, the amount, and the ay pli- 
cation, are a!llimited. The means are direct taxes 
—duties on imports—and the public lands; the o-q 
jects are the support of the Government—the com- 
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nin defence—and the payment of the debts of the 
Union; the amount to be raised is of course limite 
to the amount required for the azconrplishment 
of these ot jects. Consonant to the words and the 
spirit of the Constitation, is the title, the preamble 
and the tenor of all the early statutes for raising mo- 
ney; they ail declare the object for which the money 
is wante!; they declare the objrct at the head 
of the act. Whether it be a loan, a direct tax, ora 
duty on imports, the object of the loan, the tax, or 
the duty, is stated in the preamble to the act; Con- 
gress thus excusing and justifying themselves for 
the demand in the very act of making it, and tell- 
ing the people plainly what they wanted with the 
money. This was the way in all the early statutes; 
the books are full of examples; and it was only 
afier money began to be levied for objects not 
known to the Constitution, that this laudable and 
ancient practice was dropped. Among the enume- 
rated objects for which money can be raised by 
Congress, is that of paying the debts of the Union; 
and is it not a manifest absurdity to suppose that, 
while it requires an express grant of power to ena- 
ble us to pay the debts of the Union, we can pay 
those of the States by implication and by indi- 
rection? 

Sir, our Constitution grew out of a want of mo- 
ney; it grew out of the want of money for general 
and national purposes; and it contains no grant of 
power in relation to receipts and expenditures, 
except to raise and expend it for such purpcses. 

I meet the danger in its disguise of distribution, 
and repeat, there is no authority in the Constitu- 
tion to raise money for distribution, or to distribute 
that which had been raised for other purposes. 
This results not only from the p'ain words of the 
Constitu'ion, and the known purposes of formirg 
the Federal Union, but also from the total silence 
of the Constitation upon a rule of distribution. 
There is a rule in the Constitution for raising mo- 
ney—none for dividirg it. The Constitution has 
provided for the equality and uniformity of the 
levy; there is no provision for the equality and 
uniformity of a distribu'ion: “ll duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. * * No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census, or enumera- 
tion herein before ordered to be taken. * * No preference 
shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or re- 
venu’, fothe ports of one State over another.’ Such 
are the injanctions of the Constitution ia relation to 
the levy of money; such its care to provide for 
the uniformity and equality of the levy. Bat where 
is the rule for distribution? And what becomes of 
the equality of the levy, if that which is equally 
levied is unequally pardtione{ cui? There is no 
rule given for the partitioners to go by; and that is 
a proof, among the many others, that no partitions 
of revenue—no partitions of any kind, money, 
land, or other property—was ever intended to be 
made. ‘The framers of our Constitution were not 
bunglers, but skilful workmen—they were not ap- 
prentices, but master workmen. They did not 
close up their work upon one side, and leave it 
open upon the other. They did not commit the 
absurd and egregious folly of permitting that to be 
unequally divided which had been equally col- 
lected. If they had contemplated divisions of mo- 
ney or property, they would have given the rule to 
regulate them; not havirg done so, is clesr proof 
they never contemplated sach a thing; and we all 
know that any Constitution providing for such an 
event would have been scouted and sccined by 
every State in the Union. 


No, sir; there is no tule in the Constitution fur 
the distribution of any thing—money, lands, or 
goods. The framers of thatinstrument di: udtless 
looked for no division of its effects in the lifetime 
of the Union, They doubtless expected the Union 
to die first; and, as that was an event which they 
intended to be remote, they made no provisich for 
the contingency even then. They did not provide 
for the descent of the estate, much less for its parti- 
tion in the lifetime ef the owner. There is no rule 
to divide by; and, consequently, every mover of 
distribution has had to provide a rule of bis own. 
The Senator from New Jersey, who brought in the 
first bill for this purpose, took the rule of the Con- 
stitation in the case of direct taxes; he would di- 
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vide in the rauo of direct 
bills which followed took Federal nambers, but 
qualified with a preliminary distribution, of some- 
limes ten, and sometimes twelve per cent. to the 
new States. The deposite bill, differing from all 
these, took the vote of the States for Pres‘dent, and 
gave them shares of the money in propertion to the 
number of their Presidential votes, Such was the 
diversity among the bills Finally, the rule agreed 
upon was such as found its sanction in the will of 
the majority for the time being. The will of the 
actual majority fixed it; and the principle which 
regulated that will was the acquisition of the pre- 
cise number of votes which was necessary to carry 
the bill. That was the rule they went by—acqui- 
sition of votes enough to pass the bill. This ac- 
quis.tion was either seductive or coercive. An in- 
crease of the distributive share was allowed to 
some, and their support was thus conciliated; the 
favorite bills of others, such as the graduation and 
pre-emption bills, and others for the benefit of par- 
licular States, were seized upon and crammed into 
the distribution bills, and their authors thus com- 
pelled to support them in these bills, or to vote 
against their own measures. This we have seen; 
this Senate has seen :t; and we have seen the ra- 
tio for dividing the spoil become the subject of 
huckstering arrangement on this floor, and altered 
and changed in the face of the Senate, until the 
requisite number of votes could be conciliated, or 
coerced, to pass the bill through. 

Bat it is conter.ded that the land revenue stands 
upon a different footing from the custom-house, or 
direct tax revenue; and that Congress may do with 
one what it cannot do with the other. Thisisa 
fallacy and absurdity which will not bear the touch 
of inguiry. There is no more rule for dividing 
Jand revenue than any other revenue; and there is 
no difference in Jaw, or in fact, between the diffe- 
rent branches of the public income. When the 
land is sold, the money received is revenue, and is 
Federal revenue, and is in the Federal Treasury, 
and cannot be taken from that Treasury, except by 
an appropriation jaw; and that appropriation law 
is nothing more nor less than the application of so 
much money to some constitutional object. The 
appropriation law takes what it finds in the Trea- 
sury. Nolawof Congress can discriminate be- 
tween the different receipts; no human touch can 
tell what dollars were received fer lands, and what 
for customs and direct taxes. The discrim‘nation 
1s impossible asa mere matter of fact; it is uncen- 
stitutional as a matter of law; it would be a mocke- 
ry if inserted inthe law. Disir.butions are not ezx- 
penditures, neither in common parlance, nor in 
the meaning of our Constitution; and no money 
can be drawn from our Treasury except for an ex- 
pendilure. 

‘The clause on which the distributionists relied, 
and in which the assnmptionists must follow them, 
is that in which Congress is author zed “‘to dispose 
of the territory and other property of the United States ” 
The power of disposition is granted; but it is on'y 
for national purposes—for objects known to the 
Constitution—that Congress can dispose of this ter- 
1itory and of this property. Congress received it 
for national purposes, of which the first was to pay 
the debts of the Union. The early legislation of 
Congress declared this intent by pledging the lands 
to the redemption of the debt, ani constituting the 
whole of the revenuc receivable from it a part of 
the sinking fund for that object. The public lands 
have never fulfilled this destination. They have 
never paid the public debt, nor a shilling of it—not 
even its interest, or one shilling of its interest. 
They have been so managed, by waiting for infe- 
rior land to rise to the price of the first quality, that 
they have not met the expenes of purcha-e; 
and management. Instead of paying any fart 
of the public debt, they are themselves in 
debt to the custom-house revenue for money 
taken from that source to assist in their acquisition 
and management. ‘The public lands have ccst the 
United States one hundred and twelve millions 
of dollars; they have brought into the Treasury 
one hundred and four millions; and of that sum 
twenty-eight millions have been distributed among 
the States under the deposite act. Deducting this 
amount, and they Jack thirty-six millions of paying 
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for themselves, They are in debt that amount to 
the customs; and the whole burden of the public 
debt has teen thrown upon the customs also. The 
Jands, by being held up ata fixed price, the bad 
and the good all at the same rate, have been so 
little productive as not even to pay for their pur- 
chase and management. The custom-house re- 
venue has borne all the burthens; and to make it do 
so, enormous has been the sum obtained from it. 
Few people have an idea of the enormity of this 
sum, and that it amounts to seve2*hundred and 
thirty-one millions of dollars; and that after paying 
its own expenses. Seven hundred and thirty-one 
millions is the clear revenue from cusioms; and of 
that amount, no less than four hundred and thirty 
millions have gone tothe public debt, Treasury 
notes inclusive, and its interest. Here is a table 
which exhibits the annual receipts of the Govern- 
ment trom lands and customs, and the annual pay- 
ments On account of the public debt, and purchases 
of land, and which verifies the statement which I 
have made. 

This is tie table in detail, (showing a large 
sheet,) but lL only state the gross amounts under 
each head. They are: 

For principal and interest of the public 


debt - - - - $421,496,000 
Receipts from customs - - 731,285,060 
Receipts from lands - - 104,000,000 
Purchase of lands - - - 112,000,000 


Three great errors, Mr. President, prevail in re- 
lation to the public lands; two of them errors of 
fact, one an error of constitutional law. They are 
fundamental errors, and Jead to all the erroneous 
notions, and to all the erroneous movements which 
are now taking p!ace, in Congress and elsewhere, 
in relation to the disposition of the public domain. 

hese errors are, first, in supposing that the terri- 
torial cessions of the States were gifts of the soil to 
the Federal Government; sccond'y, in supposing 
that the cessions so made have fu'tilled their desti- 
nation in paying off the public debt; third'y, in 
supposing that Congress is free from any constitu- 
tional restraint in disposing of these lands. These 
are radical and fundamental errors, leading to er- 
roneous action in legislation; and they deserve the 
clear exposure which will utterly explode them. 
So far as fulfilling their destination in the payment 
of the public debt is concerned, that error is fully 
exploded. It has already been shown by authen- 
tic tables that the cus‘oms paid the public debi; 
that they both supported the Government, and paid 
the national debt; that the lands, in fact, have an- 
swered no part of their destination, not even. hav- 
ing paid the expenses of their own acquisition and 
management. This makes that errorclear the 
other two shall be as fully cleared up. 

These are great points in the case, and I mean to 
make them clear both in the fact an! in the argu 
ment. Itisaner.or tosey that thse lands, any 
pait of them, weie dunati ns to the Federal Go- 
vernment—that they were gifts from the States. 
This is what is common'y said, but it is a mistake, 
and an error of fact; and upon this error the whole 
argument ofthe distributionists, and their offspring, 
the assumptionists, has been built up. The United 
States have purchased all the lands tiey hold. 
They have paid the money, and a great price in 
money forthem. No gifts, no donations, no gra- 
tuitous cessions of lands have been made to this 
Government; but with money fiom her Trezsury 
has she bought and paid fer the who'e; and paid 
out for them more than they have yet paid back. 
This is my asse:tion, and here is the proof: 





Parchase of Louisiana - - $15,000,000 
Interest paid thereon - - 8,329,353 
Purchase of Florida - - 5,000,000 
Interest thereon - . ~ 1,420,000 
Paid to Georgia - - - 1,250,000 
Same purchase in Mississippi stock 1,832,600 
Extinguishing Indian titles - - 72,000,080 
Survey of public lands - - 3,250,000 

Salaries and expenditures in the 
General Land Office - . 1,259,000 
Land offces and officers - - 3,300,000 
$112,691,353 








This is the purchase money paid; and it is all 
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longs to the argument. The value of other land 
given in exchange, and the cost of getling posses. 
sion, both belong to the argument, and fer excee, 
in amount the totality of the purchase money pgig, 
Thus Florida cost, in money, $6,480,000; but » 
this must be added Texas proper, and the country 
between the Red river and Arkansas which wa, 
given in exchange, and the cost of getting posse. 
sion of Florida, which already three umes exceeds 
the price of the country, and the possession not ye: 
obtained. £o of other purchases upon a smal 
scale. 

The whole amount of money received from ths 
sales of lands, es 1 have shown heretofore, is hy 
one hundred and four millions of doilars; so thy 
here is a clear deficiency of eight millions of dollay 
under the head of paving for themselves. Add 
this the twenty-eight millions distributed among {ly 
States, and the deficiency is thirty-six wm illion, 
And if tothis we shou!d still add, as we fai 
might, the value of the lands given in exchange | 
Spain and the Indians, and the cost of getting po 
session of our purchasts after we had made them, 
and the deficiency is many hundreds of millions, 
But I limit the argument to the sums paid out {i 
purchases, and received back for sales. 

Thus the lands are proved to have answered no 
part of their destination—to have paid no part of 
the public debt—not even to have defrayed the e:- 
penses of their own acquisition aad mauzgemeat— 
and that they are at this time largely in debt to the 
customs. Thisis a charge upon them which they 
ought to pay; and it constitutes a strong objection 
o their alienation from Federa!, and appiication w 
local, purposes. Itis a strong objection, but no 
the strongest, to this al.enation. A far stronger 
ene is found in the fact that all the lands held by 
the United States have been purchased; that they 
are PURCHASES, and not GIFTS; and have al 
been acquired by giving money for them. Now it 
is agreed that this money ceuld net have been di. 
vided among the States before it was given for tie 
land; and ifso, is it possible that we can effect the 
division after it has been given fer land by the simple 
process of reconverting the land into money? |i 
so, then have we found out a most facile and tiex- 
ble method of getting rid of Constitutional ob- 
structions ! 

In round numbers the sum of one hundied an! 
twelve millions have been paid for the pubic 
lands, and the largest part of that sum for thos: 
which are ca'led donations. To the Ind ans there 
have been paid seventy-two millions of dollars, 
and this to extinguish their titles to the lands pre- 
sented by the States to the Federal Governmen; 
and this independent of the annuities yet to be paid, 
and which represent a capital of several mil/ions. 
These Indian purchaces have cost far more than 
Louisiana and Flori‘a put together. ‘Phey result 
from the cessions of the States—cessions which 
have generally been treated 2s donations of the 
land, when they were nothing but a transfer of the 
right to purchase them from the Indians. ‘The 
States did not own the soil; the Indians were th: 
acknowledged owners. Ali that the Stat«s claimed 
in the soil was the right of purchase from the Io- 
dians, and that right they ceded to the United 
States. Some States wou!d not cede that right, as 
Massachusetts and Connecicut; and these have 
held on tu the soi', and have sold, or are selling |, 
for their own advan'age. Massachuseits and 
Maine now derive an annual income from the sale 
of their lands. Connecticut has received a laige 
sum from hers. It was Virginia and Geor- 
gia that made the largest and most effective 
cessions, which ceded the rizht of purchase !o 
the most extensive territories; and dearly enough 
has the United Siates paid for the privilege of buy- 
ing the Indian titles to what they ceded. Almost 
the whole of the seventy-two millions paid w 
Indians has gone for the extinction of their titles 
to the Virginia and Georgia cessions; a mere frag- 
ment of it has gone to the Indians of Florida and 
Louisiana. The Indians of the Southern States, 
and of the Northern West, have received almost 
the whole; and besides this, Georgia received in 
money and Missiisippi land serip $3,082,000 for 


that I propose to count in this argument; for jt , 
sufficient for the argument, though not all that bo. 
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her cession, besides the obligation to extinguish the 
adian title to their lands within her limits for her 
swan benefit. Thus it is clear that the cessions 
H.m the States were not donations of land, but 
essions of jurisdicticn; with the transfer of the 
ight to acquire from the Indians the soil wihin 
yeir ancient colonial boundaries, and which, io 
egard to the limits of the State, were generally 
x territorial. ‘The sum paid to the Indians, and 
that paid to Georgia, make about seventy-five mi!- 
ors of dollars which the purchases of the} Indian 
titles have cost us; while the purchases from France 
Sand Spain, the interest included, barely amount to 
thirty millions. The expense of managing the 
P whole has amounted to about eight millions; 
making a total for the cost and management of the 
jands of about one hundred and twelve millions of 
» dollars. 


' Lhave gone over these details to establish a fact, 


Ses. 





“¢ Band which fact is vital to the argument, that the 
OB whole of the lands owned by the United States are 
“I BE ourchases, not donations; that they represent mo- 
°° Be ney drawn from the Treasury and invested in 
Pe BH jand, and now wearing the shape of acres in the 
1e0), @ woods instead of dollars in the Treasury. This is 
0°. Bo fact now established. Here, then, are one hun- 
lB dred and twelve millicns of dollars laid out for 
_ [fo land, and now represented by land, Here are one 
thio hundred and twelve millions of dollars converted 
‘to! ® into land; and this brings us tu the great constitu- 
© B wonal error on this point. Before it was so con- 
Ul— © verted, every one admits that it could not have 
tie BH been divided among the States. Every one ad- 
‘icy B mits that. Now, the question is, can we divide 
‘00 FB the land? or, reconvert it into money, and divide 
OB the dollars? Can we cheat the Constitution by 
‘00 BE this transmutation? Can we cheat ourselves, and 
Neer B ibe country, by such specimens of legislative al- 
dl by i chymy and pclitical juggling? If so, we have dis- 
they covered a very facile way of helping ourselves to 
Pa & ail that the Treasury contains, We may begin 
'’“E with the one hundred and twelve millions at once, 

‘Cc’ % and then proceed, converting and reconverting, 
rte F buying land and selling land, until we have bought 
Ihe > and divided that billion of acres, estimated at a 
‘)¢ Fb ilion and a quarter of dollars, which figured so 
\' F jargely in the debates on the land bills when tkey 
CX: F were first introduced, and when the national do- 
©o 7) main was presented as a bait to national cupidity. 

_— This would seem to be enough; a billion and a 
an” —. quar er would seem to be erough; but itis only the 

bic F beginning of what may be done under this new 
nes _ process of converting, and reconverting, the Fede- 
here F ral revenues, and then dividing them. It is the 
lars, F) besinning only of what may be done in this new 
pre F school of alchymy, with our Constiiut.on in its cru- 
tens F civie. The transmutauon may be made to reach 
‘alc, F ali other property owned, or to be cwned, by the 
O°S. FB United States; for the same clause which gives 
that fF Congress authority to dispose of the territory, also 
Psat F gives it authority to dispose of all other property, 
hict F) belonging to the United States. Here then is a 
the F new and boundless field for obtaining money for 
nm distribution. Forts, arsenals, armories, magazines, 
ne 


arms, and munitions of war; fleets, ships, docks, 
navy yards and naval stores; barracks and hos- 
vitals; public edifices of all kinds, including the 
Capitol in which we si!; ligh'-houses; bank stock, 
canal stock, road stock; every thing, in fact, which 
comes under the name of property, and which we 
HOW possess, or may choose to acquire: all this 
may be thrown into the legislative crucible, trans- 
muted from an unconstitutienal to a constitutional 





Sale subject of distribution, and forthwith partitioned 
ase B out among the States. Bulls to divide the proceeds 
cor o’ the sales of “other properly” may then become as 
live J familiar to our legislation as bls to divide the pro- 
© ' F ceeisof the public lands row are; and instead of 
ugh ) limiting our distributions to the States, what is to 
buy- ) preveatus frem exiending the favor to-corporate 
ust B) boties, to individuals, and to the children of meri- 
1 ‘° TB) torious paren's? Once descended from the safe and 
ibeS Ty elevated mark of national objects, whe eis the 
rag: } limit, Where the boundary which is to arrest the 
and [) downward course of the spplication of the national 
ales, F) funds? Once admitted that Congress is free from 
nost fF) all constitwi nal control in disposing of the ‘“terri- 
Pe tory” and “other property” of the Unicn, and what 


is there to guard t:e application of unbounded 


rion 


. lions, wedo not know how much should be reimbursed to one 
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means, direce! by unbounde! powe:? What is 
there to prevent largesses and benefactions, in the 
shape of national gratitude and national muni- 
ficence, to warriors, Saesmen, pocts, sculptors, 
musicians? What to prevent bered.tary provision 
fer the support of families, in tie shape of 
hered:taty peusions to successive gene-ations for 
ancestral services? We touch the confines 
of an hereditary pecsion list at this momen’; hav- 
ing already an ancestral list which 41,000 nem-s 
now encumber; and let it be granted to Congress 
to do what it pleases, uncontrol'ed by the Cons:i- 
tution, with the territorial domain, and all the 
other property of the Union, and from that instant 
a pension list of forty-fouc thousand names, and 
three and a half millions of dollars, will quickly be 
extended and increased, ani stretthed into the 
ranks of posterity. No, sir, no. There is no con- 
stitutional way to assume these State debts, or to 
pay them, or to endorse them, or to smuggle the 
money to the States for that purpose, under the 
pretext of dividing land revenue, or surplus reve- 
nue, among them. There is no way todoit. The 
whole thing is constitutionally impossible. It was 
never thought of by the framers of our Consiitu- 
tion. They never dreamed of such a thing 
There is nota word in their work to warrant it, 
and the whole idea of it is utterly repugnant and 
offensive to the objec’s and purposes for which the 
Federal Union was framed. 

Sir, I repeat it: The Federal Constitution grew 
out of the want of money for the uses of the Fede- 
ralGovernment. It grew cut of that. wan’, and 
nothing else; and it contains no grant of power in 
relation to the collection or the application of mo- 
ney, except for the uses and purposes of the Fede- 
ral Government itself. 

Having established the constitatior al o' jection 
to assumpt.on, naked or disg ie, and shown that 
here was no cillcrence between diveiting land re- 
venue and any other Federal revenue to State 
purposes, and having especially exp'oded the three 
vulgar errors, that the lands were donations from 
the States, that they have falfi led their destination 
in paying the public debt, and that the power of 
Congress is absolute and arbitrary over them; hav- 
ing dene this, I proce.d to the secondary class of 
objections; namely, the evils of the measure. These 
evils are in th:mselves so greit, so hostile to the 
general good, and so big with destruction to the Fe- 
deral Union, that even if there was no constita- 
tional impediment in the way, this measuie of as- 
sumpt on, or provision for State debts, should be 
utterly rejected for its baleful consequences alone. 
And here it is proper to pause, to reflect, to look 
back upon the page of ourown history, and to consult 
the experience of our own ancestors in relation to 
paying State deb's, before we rush into the same 
business. We have had one assamption in our 
country, and thatin a case which was small in 
amount, and free from the impediment of a con- 
stitutional objection; but which was attended by 
such evils as should deter posterity from imitating 
the example. [t was in the first year of the Fede- 
ral Government; and although the assumed debts 
were only twenty m llions, and were alleged to 
have been contracted for general purposes, yet the 
assumption was attended by circumstances of in- 
trigue and corruption, which led to the m:st vio- 
lent dissension in Congre-:s, suspended the business 
of the two Houwses, drove some of the States to 
the verge of s°ce-sion, and menaced the Union 
with instant dis-o!ution. Mr. Jeflerson, who was 
a wi'ness of the scene,and who was overpowered 
by General Hamiiton, and by the actual dangers 
of the country, iato its temporary support, thus 
describes it: 

“This game was over, (funding the soldiers’ certificates.) and 
another was ob the carpet atthe moment of my arrival; and to 


this I was most ignorantiy and innocently made so held the 
candle. 


Benton. 











theassumption. Independently of the debis of Congress, the 
States had, during the war, contracted separate and heavy debts, 
&e. * * * * * * ‘This nfney, whether wisely or fool- 


ishly spent, was pretended to lave been spent for general pur- 
voses, aad ought therefore to be paid: from the general purse. 
Bat it was objected, that nobody knew what these debis were, 
what their amount, or what their proofs. 


Ah No matter; we will 
guess them to be twenty millions. 


But of these twenty mil- 


State of how much to another. No matter; we will guess. 
Andso anotherscramble was set on foot among the several 
States; and some got muvh, some little, some nothing. . 





This fiscal mancuvre is well known by the name of 
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This measure produced the most bitter and angry 
contests ever kKnowa in Congress, before or since the union of 
the Siates. * * * * * "Phe greatand trying question, how- 
ever, Was lost in the House of Representatives. So high were 


the teulsexeited by this subject. that on its rejection business 
Was suspended. Congress netand adjourned trom day to day 
without doing aay thing, the parties being too much outof tem 
per todo busteess together, The Basiern members particu-- 


larly, who, with Smith from Seuth Carolina, were the princi 
Pa gacablers in these scenes, threatened a secession and disso- 
utlon. * * * * * But it was fieatly agreed that what- 
ever importance had been attached to the rejection of this pro- 
position, the preservation of the Union, and of concerd among 


the States, Was more lupertant; aad that, therefore, it would 
be better thatthe vor 


of rejection should be reecinded; to ef 
fect which, some members should change there votes. Butit was 
ob-erved that this pill Would be pecuharly bier tothe Southern 
States, and that some concominant measure should be adopted 


te sweeten ita lite tothem. There had betove been proposi- 
tions to fix the seat of Government either at Philadelphia, or at 
Georgetown, on the Potomac; and it was thought that by giving 
it to Philadelphia for ten years, and to Georgetown perma- 
nently afterwards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some de- 
gree the ferment which might be excited by the other measure 
alone. So two of the Potomac members (White and Lee, but 
White with a revulsion of stomach almost convulsive) agreed 
to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point; and so the assumption was passed, and twensy 
millious of stock divided amorg the favored States, and thrown 
in as a pabulum to the stockjobbing herd. * * Still the machine 
was not complete; the eflect of the funding system and of the 
assumption would be temporary; it would be lost with the loes 
of the individual members whom it kad enriched; and some 
engine of influence more permanent must be contrived while 





























these myrmidons were yet in place to carry it through. This 
* engine was the Bank of the United Stats.” 
What a picture is here presented! Debts as- 


sumed in the mass, w theut knowing what they 
were in the gross, or what in detail—Congress in 
a state of disorganization, and all business sus- 
pended for many days—secession and d'sunion 
openly menaced—e mprom:se of interests—in- 
trigue—buying and selling of votes—conjunction 
of parties t> pass two measures together, neither 
of whch could be passed separa'ely—speculators 
infesting the halls of legislation, and openly strug- 
gling for their spoil—the funding system a second 
time sanctioned and fastened upon the country—job- 
bers aud gamblers in stoc'ss enriched—twenty m |- 
lions of additional national debt created—and the €s- 
tablishment of a National Bank insured: Such were 
the evils attending a small assumption of twenty 
millions of dollars, and that in a case where there 
was no constitutional impediment to be evaded or 
surmounted. What, then, must be expected when 
the assuming process is to begin with hundreds of 
millions—is to reach a billion—is to cover, in the 
end, all sorts of State debts, and is to be attende 1 
with flagrant breaches, or deriscry evasions, of the 
Constitution? 


W.th this retrospect've view of the mischiefs of 
a former assumption, in acase so much more 
mit gated, I proceed to the evils of the new one, 
disguised as a distr, bution of 1-nd revenue amorg 
the States, and a provision for the payment of 
their internal improvement debts. In tak ng up 
this class of objections, it is proper to show, in 
the fir-t place, the nature and amount of the State 
debts for which the Federal aid or guarantee is 
claimed—the purposes for which they were cre- 
ated—their present value at home and abroad— 
and the prop rt‘ons in which they are di-tributed 
among the several States. And here I avail my- 
self «f -he valuable and authentic information co!- 
lected by aneminent citizen of New York, the 
Comptroller of the State, Mr. Flagg. As 
late Comptroller, it became his duty, under the 
general banking law of the State,to :siue ci: culating 
bank notes to banking companies on receiving 
from them p'e’g:s of State stocks. The proper 
execution of this duty required him to become ac- 
quain‘ed with these stocks; and for this purpose 
he applied to the fiscal authorities of each State, 
and received the answers which he afterwards em- 
bodied into the decument which now con: titutes 
the magazine of information from which we all 
obtain our knowledge oa this subject. His report 
showed the astounding sum of one hundred and 
seventy millions of debt contracted or authorized 
by eighteen of the States, (in reality by sixteen, as 
two of them owe but a wifle,) aud that without 
counting the twenty eight mil'ions receised on de- 
posive frem the Fe'eral Governm:n'. ‘This was 
above a year 829 and, taking into the calculation 
what may have be n incurred since, wth the Flo- 
rida debt of five millions, and seme othes species 
of debt, the whole may now be ¢s imated at more 
than two hundred millions of dollars. But con- 
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fising my rematksto the amount which appears in \ succes-ive periods ef five years and three years, 


the tables of Mr. Flagg, and it is seen that this 
large ain vat of one hundred and seventy millions 
of do lars of debt was found in the States of Maine, 
Massachuset's, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Vignia, South Carolna, Alabama, 
Lousiana, tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iilinos, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Michivan, E:ght of the States of the Union, 
namely, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Noith Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, enjoy the proud and enviable 
distinction of not findirg their names on the in- 
Celted list. Maine and Mis oari are only nomi- 
nally on the unhappy list; the former having created 
but halla milion of debt, and the latter having 
sent out her bonds too late to be sold, and a good 
portion of them rematning yel in the power of the 
Sime torceal and cance!, Sixteen may be taken 
then as the number of the indebted Stat s, and 170 
ml ions the amount which they owe; but of these 
sixteen, Only thirteen are involved in the species of 
debt now proposed to be provided for, namely, the 
internal improvement debt. 

We now take up the tables of Mr. Flagz. 

"Tae objeets to waica these 170 millions are appli- 
, and the amount for each object, are these: 


CAbie 


For banking - - - $52,610,000 
Fir canals - - - - 60,201 551 
For railroads - - - 42.871,084 
Fir turap: kes and McAdam roads - 6,618 9538 
For miscellaneous objects - - 8,474 6c4 

The proportions among the different States are: 
Maine - - ~ - $554976 00 
Massachnselts . - - 4,200,000 00 
New York - - - 18,262,406 &4 
Pennsylvania - - - 27,396 790 00 
Maryland - : - - 11.492.980 73 
Vircinia - - - - § §62,0~9 0) 
South Carolina - - - 5,753,270 12 
Alabama - - . - 10,800,660 00 
Louisiana « - - - 23,735,000 00 
Tennessee - - - - 7,148,166 66 
Kentucky - - - - 7,369,000 00 
Ohio - - - - 6,101,000 00 
Indiana - - - - 11,899,000 00 
Witino’s - - + - 11,600,000 00 
Mis-ouri - s ‘ - 2.500,000 00 
Mississippi - - - 7,000,000 00 
Arkanses - - - - 3:000,000 60 
Michigen - - : - 5,340,000 C0 

‘The deailof the debt, with the amount incur- 
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The proportionate incre>se of the whole debt, in 


from 1820 to 1838, is this: 


From 1820 to 1825, $12,790,728 
© 1825 to 1830, 13,679,689 
* 1330 to 1835, 40,002,769 


*€ 1835 to 1838, (siy 34 yrs.) 108,223,808 

Such are the amounts, and the distribution 
among States and objects, and the progressive 
crease of these State debis. Having seen these 
particu'ars—having viewed the debt in its gross 
and in its detail—the next thing I propose to ex- 
amine is to see what the States recei¥ed in return 
for such enormous liabilities: what it is that repre- 
sents these debts now at home; and what the debts 
themselves are worth in the stock market of fo- 
reign countries. And bere I ean say ia grief, and 
with sorrow, that almost the whole amount of 
what the States received was British dry goods— 
mere British dry gucds—not even groceres. I say 
it with grief, and wish sorrow, that almost the 
whole amount of what the sixteen States received 
for their sterling bonds, beariag a sterling interest 
which will not be less than ten per cent. to the peo- 
ple who pay it, was British dry goods, which have 
been sold for paper money to construct roads and 
canals, aod to build up paper system banks. This 
is What we have got for 170,000,000 of steriing 
debt. The process was about this: The bonds 
were sold for bank credits in Europe or the Atlan- 
lic cite; bills of exchange were drawn upon these 
credits in favor of merchants who took up the 
amountin dry goods; the bils of exchange were 
paid for by the merchan's in paper money; and 
this paper money, after some time, returned to the 
banks from which itcame. Thus, the whole ope- 
ration wasa circle of paper, going round and round 
in paper, and ending in its own extinction, and 
never emerging from the paper cirele but once, and 
then to eflect importations of British goods. The 
goods are worn out; the paper money has retarned 
to the place from whence it came; the operati: n is 
over; and nothing remains of the transactions but 
the 170,000,000 of debt, its devouring interest, and 
the banks, canals and roads which represent it. 
The whole of these banks have failed onee, and 
most of them twice, in two years; the greater part 
of the roads and canals are unfinished, and of 


those finished several are unproductive. And 
this is the hitory of the State debts, the 
burthen of whih it is now proposed to 


ca-t upon the shoulders of the Federsl Govern- 
ment. Bat the whole of these debts are not even 
the direct dedt of the State, but a security debt in- 
curred for companies, corporatiors, and indivi- 
duals to whom the Sate credit, that is to say, the 
State bonds, have been lent to enable them to bui d 
banks, and make improvements, or engage in some 
speculative undertaking, for which they had no 
means of theirown. A part of the State debt is in 
this form; and that part becomes doubly objec- 
tionable to me from its intrinsic unworthiness, and 
inherent vitiousness. I have yet to discover, in the 
Constitutions of such of the States as I have ex- 
amined for the purpose, the power by which the 
Legis ature undertakes to lend the credit of the 
State, that is to say, the labor and property of the 
people, to companies, corporations, ard individuals, 
for their private advantage, and to make the com- 
munity stand security for the soecess of their ua- 
dertakings. I questicn the power in the States; I 
deny it where the authority cannot be shown; and 
I utterly deny it in the Congress of the United 
States. As to the wisdom of such loans and secu- 
rityship, that may be seen in many instances, and 
especially in some Southern banks, and above all, 
in a certain railroad project in Florida, where the 
Legisialtive Counc.! first gianted a charter for the 
road, ani then furnished the bods to build it, and 
wherein the corporators sod the bonds in Europe 
fur iron, then obiained a remission of the duties 
from Congress, thea sold the iron on their own ac- 
count, and afterwards demanded more bonds for 
the commencement of the road. This, though an 
extreme case, is not the only instance which time 
will develope of the improvidence of such loans 
and securitysbips. Like many other lenders, the 
Siate may lose; ike many other endorsers, she may 
have to pay. The undertaking may fail in many 
instances; and a wasteful prodigality in spending 
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the money so obtained must be expected in, 
Yet these constitute a part of the State debts »,, 
the payment of which Congress will be called ¢, 
te provide. 

Such are the representatives of the State det), 
These are what the State; have realized iy a. 
change for their sterling bonds and sterling interes 
The best of the banks are doing but little; the be. 
of the roads and canals are hardly payicg repiis. 
management, and interest. The mass of these jp. 
stitutions and works may be thus character z j. 
Barren barks, which cannot lend; suspend: 
banks, which will not pay; broken banks, which 
cannot pay; unfinished roads and canals, wh'ch a: 
useless; finished ones, which are either bringing 
their owners in debt, or barely paying the expen« 
of repa rs, the cost_cf management, and intere, 
upon the outlay. This isthe'r condition. The; 
value at home is shown by the thermometer of ths 
stock market, where thev range at all the deere. 
below par, down to the fieezing point of zero, |, 
Europe, although backed by the credit of Siat.. 
they rate from one-half to three-fourths of thi; 
nominal value; and this is the stock which the FP». 
deral Government is to be called upon to raise \, 
par, or above it, for the benefit of the holers i, 
Europe, while the representatives of this sicck \ 
America—the banks, the reads, and the canals— 
are to remain as they are, or to be galvanized jy) 
a new fit of ephemeral an‘mation, by the battery .; 
new detts, contracted abroad. It is for this tha: 
the assumption is to be claimed—no, not the a. 
sumption—that word will not be used here. Thy 
pen of Mr. Jefferson has stamped upon it an im. 
mortality of infamy, and it will not be rerea'e| 
here. The public lands will be invoked fur tha 
purpose; and, by this indirection, the nainnal do. 
main will virtually be presented es a gift to the 
capitalists of Europe; and not to the cap tilists 
enly, but to the stockjobbing fry also—that p sii. 
lential spawn of the funding and paper syst‘ ms— 
which, having so often mastered the Parliament o/ 
Great Britain, are nextto try their hand on the 
Congress of the United States. A diversion of the 
national domain to the payment of these debis, 
would immediately raise them far above par— 
would be a present of 50 or 60 cents on the dollar, 
and of 50 or 60 millions ia the gross—to the {v- 
reign holders, and, virtually, a pre-ent of so murh 
public land to them. Itis in vain for the bili 1 
say that the proceeds of the lands are to be divide! 
among the States, The indebted States will de'iver 
their portion to their credi'ors; they will send it | 
Europe; they will be nothing but the Receiv-r 
General and the Sub-Treasurers of the bankers an! 
s‘oekjebbers of London, Paris, and of Amste:dim. 
The proceeds of the sales of the lands will go | 
them. The hard money, wrung from the har! 
hand of the West rn caltivator, will go to thes? f- 
reigners; and the whole influence of these foe.gn: 
ers will be immediately directed to the enhance- 
ment of the price of our publc lan’s, and to the 
prevention of the passage of all the laws whch ¢) 
to graduate their price, or to grant pre-empure 
rights to the settlers. 

L°t us now take a rapid view of the evils of thi 
assumption, disguised as it may be wih the cloak 
of the national domain revenue for distribution, ot 
with the drapery of a surplus revenue for divisicn, 
or deposite, among the States. I have alrea‘y 
grouped into a single assemblage of features the 
more prominent and pa!pable of these evils, and 
shall not stop to dilate minutely upon them new. 
The bare presentation of the picture is enough 0 
fill the mind with the most painful and disquieting 
apprehensions. What more revolting than to cov 
pel the non-ind*bied States to incur burthens fir 
others which they have refused to incur fer ther: 
selves? What more shocking than this? Yet such 
is the proposition, disguise it as you may, which s 
to be brought before us. Fourteen cf the States 
only are indebted for internal improvements; {0' 
four of those whose names are on the indebied || 
owe nothing on that head. 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, owe nothing for roa‘ 
and canals, tv which Louisiana might be added; 
for she owes but a trifle on that head, litle mor 
than half a million of dollars. Here, then, ar 
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thirteen Sta‘es which are in debt fer internal imp 
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neovements, the only kind of debis now proposed 
io be provided for, and thirteen which are not; and 
te proposition will be to make them alleven by 
nionzing the whole into the same degree of debt. 
it would be rather to» monstrous to require the 
yyirteen nov-indebted to assume the one-half of 
ihe debts of the other thirteen. That would be 
rather outrageous. A different turn must, there- 
jore, be given to the scheme; and the non-indebted 
siates seduced into debt to an equal amount with 
the c there, and then the whole of the States made 
ayma ter for the whole of the debts. This is the 
fine scheme Which is now to occupy us; and a na- 
sjoval debt of three hundred millions crea‘ed at 
cence (for that is the sum computed to be wanting) 
io equalize the condition of the States in point of 
sndediedness. That which is now one hundred 
millions on thirteen of the States, is to be made 
three hundred millions on the whole; and these 
three hundred millions are to constitute the starting 
ntof a new national debt, and the kernel of the 
new National Bank. Truly, we are but at the 
emunencement of the “CREDIT SsysTEM.” 

What can be more obvious than that diversion of 
ihe land revenue from national to State purposes, 
will c-eate a necessity for loans, or taxes, or issues 
of Treasury notes, to supply the place of the funds 
so diverted? ~The lands now produce six or seven 
mi!'ions annually, and, with a reduction of price, 
will predace an increased sum to meet the deficien- 
civs of the custom-house revenue in the two last 
years of the compromise, which are now at hand. 
Both lands and cus‘oms barely meet the demands 
ofthe Government at this time; what then must 
bothe state of the revenue in 1841 and 1842, if 
thrown exclusively upon the customs, then under- 
going their last reduction, and sunk to an ad valo- 
rem daty of 20 per cent? Doubtless the revival 
of a heavy tar.ff must ensue; and this is so obvious 
to every observer, that it must be assumed to be 
one of the objects of diverting the land revenue 
from Federal to Sta'e purposes. 

What can be more demoralizing, more ruinous, 
and more destructive, not only to our Federal po- 
litical system, but to the social and moral system 
jiself, than to allow the States to create deb‘s for 
their own purposes, and then club together and 
throw the payment of these debts on the Federal 
Gevernment? What more fatal than this? The 
restraint upon the creation of debt is the obliga- 
ton to pay it. Remove that restiaint—separate 
the characters of contractor and payer—and all 
the barriers of economy, moderation and safely are 
broken down. The States are stimulated into 
debts which the Union is to pay; and the precedent 
once set, must be rapidly followed up by new debts 
cnthe part of the States, and new assumptions 
onthe part of the Union. We bezin with provid- 
ing for internalimprovement debts; quickly those 
incurred for banks are added. Then fcliow all 
those contracted for “other purposes,” even the se- 
curity debts incurred by loans of credit to compa- 
hies, corporations, and individuals, no matter how 
unwisely incurred, how extravagantly applied, and 
how wastefully squandered. 

Touch these State debts in any way, no matter 
how—put your hand to the work in any form that 
you please—and from that moment you are in for 
the whole; from that moment you assume the ulti- 
mate payment, Thus it was with the debt of this 
District, meurred for the Che-apeake and Ohio 
Canal. We passed an act in 1828, to enable the 
D.strict to borrow the money. The sagacious men 
of this body—Mr. Macon, Mr. Van Buren, and 
o'hers—opposed the act, upon the ground that the 
agent of the District would go abroad with that act 
in his hand, and show it to foreign capitalists; and 
although it contained no promise on our part to 
guaranty the payment, yet the United States would 
tecome involved in the transaction, and u'timately 
have to pay it all; and thus it happened. That 
debi, interest, and all, is now assumed by the 
United States. I was one of the few who op 
it, thanks to my association with Macon and Ran- 
dolph, from whom I learnt my leading principles in 
political economy. I opposed that act, giving 
authority to this District to borrow meney for the 
canal, on the ground that it would involve us in 
the transaction, and ultimately make us liable for 
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State Debts—Mr. Benton. 


guised as it may be, with the State debts, on the 
same ground. ‘Touch them, and we embrace them; 
put our finger to the work, and the should-rs fol- 
low; give them the proceeds of the public lands, and 
from that moment you have given the whole 
revenues and the who!e credit of the United States, 
You have given all,in giving any thing; for all the 
rest wou'd follow. Custom-house revenve and 
Treasury nctes would soon be called in to supply 
the deficiency of the land revenue; and new deb's 
would swallow up the whele resources of the 
Un on. 

What more unwise and more unjust than to 





we 


the whole; and now L oppose any connection, dis- | 


oniract debts on long time, as some of the States | 


have done, thereby invading the rights and mort 
geging the resources of posterity, and loading un- 
born generations with debts not their own? What 


more unwise than all this, which several of the | 


States have done, and which the effort now is to 
make all do? Besides the ultimate bu:then in the 
shape of final payment, which is intended to fall 
upon posterity, the present burthen is incessant in 
the shape of annual interest, and falling upon each 
generation, equals the principal in every periodical 
return of ten or adozen years. Few have calcu- 
lated the devouring effect of annual interest on 
public debts, and considered how soon it exceeds 
the principal. Who supposes that we have paid 


Rear three hundred millions of interest on our late | 


national debt, the principal of which never 
rose higher than one hundred and twenty-seven 
millions, and remained but a year or two at that? 
Who supposes this? Yet it is a fact that we have 
paid four hundred and thirty-one millions for prin- 
cipal and interest of that debt; so that near three 
hundred millions, or near double the maximum 
amount of the debt itself, mu-t have been paid in 
interest alone; and ths at a moderate interest va- 


rying from three to six per cent. and payable at | 


home. Some of the States, on the contrary, engage | 


to pay six or seven per cent. in London, which 
must require a levy of nine or ten percent. frem 
their citizens to raise and remit to the p'ace of pay- 
ment. The States counted on seeing this interest 
paid, and the debt itself ultimately redeemed, by 
the profits of the banks, the roa!s, canals, and 
jobbing companies, and projectors, for which and 
tor whom they were contracted. Vain and illu- 
sory expectation! A few of the works may yield 
a profit, and realize the calculaticn made 
upon them; but as to the mass of these 
undertakings, they must sink upon the hands 
of the States. As to the banks, most of 


them must rot down on their foundations be- | 


fore the bonds are due upon which they wee 
built; and as to the jobbers and projectors to whom 
the State credit was lent, most of them, when they 
have squandered the money fer which the bonds 
we.e sold, will quietly leave the Sate to pay bo'h 
principel and interest. Such is the improvidence 
of lending State credit, and contracting debts upen 
longtime, and throwing their payment upon un- 
bora generations. And this is what sixteen of our 
States have been doing, and what it is proposed to 
make the whole twenty-six now do. The British 
national debt owes its existence entirely to this 
policy. It was but a trifle in the beginning of the 
Jast century, and might have been easily paid dur- 
ing the reigns of the first and second George; but 
the policy was to fund it, that is to say, to pay the 
interest annually, and send down the principal to 
posterity; and the fruit of that policy is now seen 
ina debt of four thousand five hundred milions 
of dollars, two hundred and fifty millions of an- 
nual taxes, with some millions of peop'e without 
bread, while an army, a navy, and a police, soffi- 
cient to fight all Europe, is kept under pay, to bold 
in check and subordination the oppressed and 
plundered ranks of their own populatien. And 
this is the example which the transferrers of the 
State debt would have us to imitate, and this the 
end to which they would bring us! 

What cin be more plain than that, in providing 
for theses debts of the States, we beget a spirit 
which must constantly cater.for the means of new 
distributions, by keeping down necessary appropria- 
tions, and keeping up unnecessary taxes? Of this 
we have experience for our instruction, as well 
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Senate. 
as theory for cur guide. The lant distri ution 
bills a few yrars ago, and the cepesite bill of 1836, 
begat such a spirit in Congress, that a'l the forufi- 
caton bil's were lost for several years, and one 
of them ac‘ualiy sank betvern the Houses, after 
passing the Scna'e, by having a new deprs.ie bil 
fa-tened upon it; aud a bill for tne repeal of three 
millior.s of dollars of taxes, inc!uding the salt tax, 
was a'so lost, while the complaint of the Treasury 
Was an excessive revenue, aud a su plus for which 
there was no use! ; 

Who cannot see that the divers'on of the land 
revenue from the Federal Treasury is to be at- 
tended with the immediate revival of the high pro- 
tective tariff, falling unequally on different pasts 
of the Union, and mest heavily on the planupg, 
grain growing, aud provision rais.n< S ates? anu 
who does Lot see that the revival of thet tanith is to 
give the highest discontent to the ove? durthened 
parts of the Usion, and excite in their bosoms 
a deep and just degree of dissatisfaction? 





Who so blind as not to see the di-astrous conse- 
quences of bringing the States to the iovis'oo! of 
the Fe ‘eval Government, to receive supples frova 
the public Treasury? Wasteful extravagance in 
their expenses, with ultimate abject de;endence on 
the Federal head, with consolidation in its train, ts 
one alternative of the consequences which presents 
itself; annihilation of the Federal head, by the loss 
of its revenues and property, whach might be de- 
voured by the States, 1s the other alternative of t ¢ 
same dises'rous consequences. It may be a que:- 
tion wh'ch would occur—whether the States would 
be swallowed up by the Federal head, or whether 
the Federal hezd would be devoured by the States; 


| most probably the latter; but one of them ineviia- 


bly; and the result would te the same to our pre- 
sent frame of Government, be it which it might. 
We have enccuntered and surmounted many dat- 
gers; we have gone through many perils which 
tried the strength of our federative system; but ot 
all the dangers we have surmounted, of al! the 
trials we have gone through, there are none, in my 
opinion, which can compare with the perilous ex- 
riment of supply ing the States out of the Feder! 
reasury. 


Who dees not see the new and fearful impulse 
which the assumption of the State debis, cr a pro- 
vision for their payment out of the general funds, 
must give to the delusive and destructive career uf 
the paper sysiem? Already in a state of frightful 
overaction, the votar.es of that sysiem deem ho- 
thing done while the Federal Government js free 
from its vortex. With nine hundred banks to 
emit paper money; with six hundred millions of 
authorized bank capital; with more than one thou- 
sand miilions of stecks of ail sorts; with five hun- 
dred banks in a stale of suspension; wih one hun- 
dred millions of depreciated bank paper, including 
post notes; with two hundred millions borrowed by 
eighteen States from Europe; with twentj-cight 
millions received on depesite from the United 
States; witha mammoth bank of thirty five mi'- 
lions, chartered for thirty years, the identical per- 
sOnification of the credit system, with ts two 
bankruptcies in two years, its first duty to foreign. 
ers and its Jast to its own country, exporting ship 
loads of specie to these foreigners while refusing 
shillings to those who chartered i!; with all this we 
are still at the commencement of tke paper credit 
system. A national debt and a national lank are 
the two pillars of that system; and to obtain that 
debt and that bank is now the main object of 
pressing the State debts upon the Fe lera! Govern- 
ment. Let that object te accomplished; let a new 
national debt te created} ani the new naiional 
bank grow out of it, and the credit system will 
quickly produce the fruits here which it has already 
borne in England, and where, ia less than a cen- 
tury and a half, it has raised a national debt from 
twenty-one millions five hundred and fif-een thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-two pounds thirteen 
shillings eight pence and two farthings, to nine 
hundred millions sterling; the annual taxes from 
four millions to forty-five millions steiling; the 
National Bank from one million two hundred 
thousand pounds, to fourteen millions; and, as a 
consequence of the whole, has filled the country 
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with millionaries and beggars, with palaces and 
poorhouses. Give the credit system the new im- 
pulse which it seeks here, and it will soon supp.y 
our America with the frui's which it has borne in 
England. 

The effect of all this policy in begetting a pas- 
sion for periodical distributions of land revenue, or 
surplus revenue, or extensions of national credit, 
w Il be to put the people of this Union into that 
road which the Romans entered when they com- 
menced a distribution of grain from the public 
granaries, and ended with putting up the consu!- 
ship to sale, and the diadem of empire w auction, 
It is a passion which grows on what it feeds, and 
becomes insatiate ia proportion to what it devours, 
On this point we have the instruction of our recent 
experience to guide us, as wellas the suggestions 
of an enlightened forecast to warn us. I have 
already said that assumption is the child of distri- 
bution—the child of the projects and speeches for 
the distribution of land revenue or rurplus revenue 
—which have excited and tantalized the public 
mind for so many years past. I have sail it was 
this which stimulated the States into improvident 
undertakings, rushed them headlong into heavy 
debts, and turned their eyes upon the national do- 
main, and the Federal Treasury, for succor and 
relief from their premature burthens. This is 
what I have said; and now look at the proof in 
the table of the progressive growth and increase of 
the State debis which I have already mentioned to 
you. Here it is. Seeit. From 1820 to 1825, 
when none of the di tribution schemes had been 
thouzht of in Congress, the amount of State debt 
incurred was only twelve mi'lions and three quar- 
ters, in five years—barely two and a half millions 
per annum—and this confined to the old and popu- 
lous States, whes? resources were adequate to their 
undertakings, and whose means were equal to the 
payment of their contracts. In the nex: period of 
five years, from 1825 to 1830, the increase of the 
State debts was stilli n the same slow and moderate 
proportion, and confined to the same class of States. 
Mr. Dickerson’s bill for the distribution of the 
surplus revenue was brought forward during this 
period; bunt its instant and peremptory condemna- 
tion by the Senate counteracted its influence, 
and prevented it from having the least effect in 
suumulating the expenditures of the Siates, or ex- 
ciling the spirit of speculation; and the State debts, 
in these five years, only advanced thirteen and a 
half millions of dollars; being stul at the moderate 
rate of litile more than two and a half millions per 
annum. The third period from 1830 to 1835, was 
filled with bills and speeches for the distribution of 
land revenue, and mejpritics were found in both 
Houses of Congress to countenance the projects, 
and to inflame the passions which they engendered. 
Then it Was that speculation and State debt re- 
ceived a powerful impulse, and the debts of the 
States made the gigantic stride of forty millions in 
five years; being atthe rate of eight million; of 
dollars per annum. What was worse, some of the 
young States began to be infected with the heresy 
that State debts were State blessings, end rushed into 
undertakings for which they were not ripe, and for 
which the credit system had to furnish the means, 
The fourth period—-for I still quote from the in- 
valuable tables of Mr. Flagg—the fourth period 
only embraced three years and a_ half, from 1835 
t> 1837, and a part of 1838; buat it covered the pe- 
riod of the cluster of bills for the distr:bution of the 
surplus revenue, as it was called, the seductive 
speeches in their favor, and the dazziing tables of 
distributive shares, which then filled this chamber, 
and which took the ultimate form of a deprsiie 
with the States. The State debts, in that delusive 
period, advanced one hundred and eight millions of 
dollars! counting the twenty-cight millions received 
from the United States, and the total advance was one 
hundred and thirty-eight millions! the progressive 
rate of increase being close on forty millions of dol- 
Jars per annum. ‘Luis frightful career of debt in- 
volved in its course even the yourgest and weakest 
States. and some of the Territories; and the result of 
the whole was 4 larger debt contracted in that brief 
pericd by about one-half of the States, than the 
whole Union owed at the highest point of our na- 
national debt for all its wars, and acquisitions of 
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territery—the Revolutionary war, the Louisiana 
and Fiorida purchases, a!] inclusive! 

This is what came from stimulating the appetite 
of the States for public distributions; this is what 
came from turning their eyes upon the national do- 
main and the Federal Treasury for the payment of 
their debts, This is the fruit of our land bills, our 
distribution bills, and our deposite bills; and this is 
what I said would be their frait, and a great deal 
more, during the many years that, almost “solitary 
and alone,’’ | made head against them on this floor. 
This being the result of our experience, what must 
be the effect of now surrendering the national do- 
main to the payment of these debts? Certainly to 
star! the States again in a new career of debts, to 
excite them into extravagance, under the conviction 
that they are not to pay, and to br ng them peri- 
odically upon Congress, with fresh demands, until 
the national d@main shall be exhausted, the Fe- 
deral Treasury emptied, and the credit of the Union 
reduced to contempt. 

I am willing to speak as gently as possible of this deposite 
act, I wrote its history inadvance when I spoke against it at 
the time of iis passage—my friends, all except five, joined in 
passing it. I denounced it as a disguised distribution, as a 
mock evasion of the Constitution, and as a Curse to the States 
which were to commence the practice of receiving supplies 
from the Federal Treasury. Itis not my purpose to repeat 
what I then said, by way of self commendation, but it is perti- 
nent and profitable at present to look to the actual effect ofthis 
deposite actupon the States, how it inflamed some with the no- 
ton Of inexhaustible supplies from the Federal Government; 
rushed them into debts for unnecessary, or unwise underta- 
kings; engendered a spirit of wasteful extravagance; and, in- 
siead of relieving the States trom taxcs, has largely augmented 
the butthen of taxation. The States, most of them, are, be- 
yond all comparison, infinitely worse off now than they were 
before they received their unfortunatedistribution from the Fe- 
deral Government. So I declared it would be when the act 
passed; so I declare it will be again, and worse, if we go on to 
supply them out of the Federal Treasury. Their relief is in 
the resort to their own resources, and in the ECONOMY which 
such a resort begets and enforces. 

Such are the faint outlines of the misehiefs of this assump- 
tion, disguised and covered up as it may be with the cloak ef 
distribuuon, or deposite. They are frightful and appalling, 
and must fill with apprehension the bosom of every friend to 
the harmony and duration of this Federal Union. Bat, frightful 
as they are, there is still another feature to be added to the 
picture, to increase its deformity, and to perfect its title to un- 
mitigated horror and detestation. That feature is the crowning 
mischiefof foreign interference and foreign influence! Every 
one knows that these State debts are due in Europe, where 
they constitute a stock which is sold from hand to hand, and 
which is greatly depreciated. The elevation of this stock to 
par, or above, is an object of the first magnitude with the 
present holders; and the way to elevate it is to extend its basis, 
and make it the debt of the whole, instead of a part, of the 
States. Many private Jetiers arriving from Europe had sug- 
gested this movement. Many agents, or emissaries, in the inte- 
rest of the foreign holdeis, had suggested it here. The whole of 
our cilizens Who visited Europe, especially those ia public 
station, were sounded and consulted about it. Finally, things 
were ripe for a public revelation, and the authentic proposition 
for the assumption appeared, emanating from one of the most 
respectable banking houses in London, the head of which is the 
present Chancellor of the British Exchequer, : nda peer of the 
realm of Great Britain. The house is that of the well known 
Measrs. Baring, Brothers and Company, and the part of th ir 
letter which particularly relates to the assumption is this: 

“But if the whole scheme of internal improvements in the 
Union is to be carried into effect on the vast scale, and with the 
rapidity lately projected, and by the means of foreign capital, a 
more compichensive guarantee than that of individual S:ates 
will be required to raise so large an amount in eo short a time. 
A national pledge would undoubtedly collect capital together 
from all parts of Europe; but the forced sales of loans made 
separat ly by all the individual States in reckless competition, 
through a number of channels, render the terms more and more 
onerous for all, lower the reputation of American credit, and 
(as reliance is almost exclusively placed on the London mar- 
ket) prodnce temporary mischief here, by absorbing the floating 
capital, diverting money from regular business, deranging 
banking operations, and producing an unnatural balance of 
trade avainstthis country. Itwou!d scem, therefore, asif most 
of the States must either pause in the execution of their works 
of improvement, or some general system of combination must 
be adopted.” 

Such are the termsof this important letter; very delicately 
expressed, the proposition hypothetically predicated, and the 
ebject handsomely veiled with the seductive show of an accom- 
modation and favor to the United States. Nothing could be 
more unceptionable than the language in which these bankers 
have brought forward their scheme; but it 1s for u=to look at 
the object distinctly, which they faintly disclose This object 
is nothing more nor less than for the United States to become 
bound, in any way they please, for the payment of the debts 
of the individual States. It is a great object with these bank 
ers, and with the capitalists of London, Paris, and Amsterdam. 
The debts are of greatamount, they are greatly depreciated; 
and they are due from parties which present the anomaly of 
being neither sutable nor coercible, though able to contiact, 
and mcrally bound te comply. with their contracts. The 
sources ofthe expected means of payment, namely, the profits 
from banking, road making, and canal making, must fail with 
many; and while eventual and full compliance with their bonds 
may be expected from all, yet a literal and punciual discharge 
of their obligations must failon the part of some. All this is 
known, seen, and felt in Europe: hence the depreciation of the 
stocks, and hence the natural desire to obtain the guarantee of 
a party, less anomalous jo character, more abundant in means 
and more perfect in credit. The object is great; the party inter 
ested in the application is powerful; success to them is worth 
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many ten millions of dollars; and to have success, they j»),, 
operate upon the public opinion, and upon the legisiauo, , 
this country. They must goto the press, to the elections. yy 
State Legislatures, and tothe Congress of the Union. | 7 
must operate at all points,upon the individual citizens, ; 
upon the constituted authorities; and they must operate vy y,, 
means, and the only means, known to the moneyed pox,, 
Here then is a case of foreign interference in our affairs, 4.) 
of foreign influence in our councils, more dangerous 1 
purity and stability of our institutions, and more to be drea,.; 

y us, than the forcible invasion of our country by fore), 
fleets andarmies. It is acase in which an ass, loaded With go) 
smore to be dreaded than the war-horse, whose peck ¢ 
clothed with thunder. , 

I do not dilate upon the evils of a foreign influeuce. Th», 
are written upon the historical page of every free Gove;; 
ment, from the most ancient to the most modern; they 4; 
among those most deeply dreaded, and most sedulousty eva; 
ed against by the founders of the Ametican Union. The Co, 
stitution itself contains a special canon directed against the; 
To prevent the possibility of this foreign influence, every s) 
cies of foreign connection, dependence, or employment, is ey 
stitutionally forbid to the whole list of our public functionari« 
The inhibition is express and fundamental, that “no perso, 
hilding any office of profit or trust under the United Starrs 
shall, without the consent of Congress, accept of any pres, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from ,., 
king prince, or foreign State.” All this was to preveyt a. 
foreign potentate from acquiring partisans or influence jy 4” 
Government—to prevent our own citizens from being sedyo,.1 
into the interests of foreign powers. Yet, to what purpose , 
these constitutional provisions against petty sovereigniies ,, 
we are to invite the moneyed power which is able to subsi.', 
kings, princes, and potentates; if we are to invite this new », 
master power into the bosom of our councils, give it ai inter. 
in controlling public opinion, in directing Federal and State ,.. 
gislation, ro in filling our cities and seats of Goveramen: y.: 
its insinuating agents, and its munificent and lavish repy: aa. 
tives? To what purpose all this wise precaution agajist 4), 
possibility of influence from the most inconsiderable Gern. 
or Italian prince, if we are to invite the combined bankers , 
England, France, and Holland, to take a position in our lesjs 
lative halls, aad by a simple enactment of a few worss, to ¢, 
vert their hundreds of millions into a thousand millions, and », 
take a lease of the labor and property of our citizens for gener: 
tions tocome. The largest moneyed operation which we ey, 
had with any foreign power, was that of the purchase of [oy 
isiana from the Great Emperor. That was an affair of fifi, 
millions, It was insignificant and contemptible, compared 
the hundreds of millions for which these bankers are now u; 
us. And are we, while guarded by the Constitution agai) < 
influence from an Emperor and fifteen millions, to throw ox, 
selves open to the machinations of bankers, with their jy). 
dreds of millions? 

It is not the Constitution only, but the whole early history 
of our Government which is full of this jealousy and precaii 
tion against foreign influence. Our Government went into or 
ration with a contest upon this point, and wit’ a division o; po 
litical parties upon it. The Federalists and the Democrac 
divided u yon it; the former headed by General Hamilton, 1); 
latter by Mr. Jefferson. To impose upon us the funding sys 
tem, the paper system, the banking system, the credit sy sy 
of England, was the aim of one of the parties; to prevent the: 
impositions was the aim of the other. One pariy pushed 4 
these systeins, with a national debt and a National Bunk | 
their basis; the other labored to preserve the hard moncy G 
vernment which had been made by hard money men; and 
prevent that imitation of the British systems, find that conn: 
tion with these systems, and dependence upon them, wii 
must end in subjecting us to the pecuniary as well és poli ir. 
influence of the English. The Federaliets prevailed. T 
geuius of Hamilton, and his position at the head of the Tr: 
ry, gave him the victory. The Britishsystems were 4!! ii 
posed upon us, and the result has been precisely w 
was foreseen by the Democracy forty-five aud fifty years 
ago. We have become the victims of those whose institut! 
we copied; and thirty years’ convulsion of our Moneys ed s) 
attests the miserable subjection to which we have been redu 
The infamous aid traitorous sentiment that our first duly is 
foreizners, has beceme the sentiment of enough to make tt! 
action of the country, and to make the Federal Governme 
the State Governmenis, and the people, the victim of ifs (rea 
sonous consequences. From this sentiment it results that ov 
banks are to be broken just as often as it is necessary to break 
them, to save the banks in England; that our gold and silver 
must be exported,and our Government and our citizens deprive! 
of specie for marketing, for postages, for travelling exper 
or for taxes, just Jas often and just as long as the Eveli. 
require our hard money to be sent tothem; that all our: 
neyed operations must be made to depend on the news wii 
the next English steamer may bring out; and that the price 
property, labor, and produce, must be made to rise and 1a!! « 
over the United States precisely as ordered and direcie:! by \ 
moneyed power in London, Our President has faithfully ¢ 
picted this state of degradation, subjection and injury, is (ha 
part of his message in which hesays that our cur money §) 
tem has its centre in London; that allour banks are |ink.d 
together by a chain of dependence which ends there; that no 
only the great cities, but the remote villages of the inte! , 
are linked to this chain; that the establishment of a nev 
bank in the most distant village of our Union int 
chately a the business of that village within the inf 
ence ofthe money power of England; and that the resu!t of (se 
whole is the petiodical convulsions and bank suspensivus 
which we are subject, and the establishment of a dangerov 
foreign influence in our bosom. ‘hese are the declarations 
the President; and these declarations we al! know to be 8 ‘ai’ 
ful history of what we suffer. We know the curse 0! 0\! 
country at this moment, its broken banks, depreciated papt 
money, and sickening demoralization, is the effect of our s 
jection to the moneyed oligarchy in England; and that subjection 
is the fruit of our copying her deiusive systems —her p2)"! 
system and funding system—near fifty yearsago. Since | 
revival of the Democratic party, we have been endeavor! 
to throw off this subjection, and return to the hard monty 
system created for us by the hard money men who frame 
what they intended to be a hard money Government. 
have made some progress towards this return to the true fri! 
ciples of our Government, when we find ourselves beset !! 
the on of failing into greater subjection than ever. Al) 
one-ha! 
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# end is in London; and the moneyed power in London 
“ ihe opportunity to increase the strength and weight of 

—_ sin, by unking all the rest of the States to it. This 1s the 

eee that is now before us, and in which foreign capital- 

BS st find so great a temptation to interfere, and in which 

ore on the aid of the indebted States to involve the others, 

ye whole Union, in their own unfertunate condition. 

To make head against all these evils, while we are able to do 
to stifle foreign interference In its cradle; to repulse the in- 
oysapproach of assumption in the disguise of a land reve. 
iis ripution; 10 enable ourseives to go on with the appro- 
‘e pusiness of Congress, I think it right to anticipate the 

fe and to putan end (o hope and future efforts, by adopting 

} ocalutions of the tenor and character which 1 have had the 


jor to offer. . 

Pre President, in conclusion, permit me to turn one word to- 

_jsmyseif for the sake of doing justice to others. Among 
ae events of my life for which I have reason to be thankful, 

"che circumstance of being admitted into the intimacy and 

tg} ip of Mr. Macon and Mr. Randolph at my entr nee into 
spody. Llivedin the same house for many years with these 
vy iltustrious -ages and patriots, and from them I learnt to ab- 

r the paper system of England, fastened upon us by General 

imilten, and to venerate the hard money Government framed 

rus by our ancestors, and taken from us by the Federalists of 
vat fifty years ago. Our Constitution was pushed from her 
njations as she Went into operation; she was pushed off the 
jrock of hard money, where our ancestors anchored her, 

ao! plunged into the tempestuous ocean of paper. It has been 
|, ced near fifty years in thatecean; but is now settling back to 
per ol foundations. The administrations of Jackson and 

\\,~ Boren are bringing her back; and all my labors now—all 
»y labors for many years—have been directed to that consum- 
mation, and to the relief of our country from iis degrading, ru- 
yous, and demoralizing dependence on the destructrve and de- 
jysive paper system of Great Britain. To break the chain 
which now binds usto the footstool of the moneyed power of 
Loydoa—at all events to prevent that chain from being made 
heavier and stronger—is one o the objects of submitting these 
resolutions; and I invoke forthem, and for what I have said in 
iueir support, the candid consideration of the Senate and the 
¢ wotry. 

Tue question being on the adoption of the reso- 
juiions, 

Mr. GRUNDY thought that the question should 
ye laken on each proposition separately, and asked 
{ir the yeas and nays, which were o;dered. 

Mr. LUMPKIN rose and said: 

Mr, Pre-ipent: I am _ prepared, here or else- 
were, to express mv concurren e in the doctrines 
adpr.neiples emdraced in the resolutions of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bestos,] and I have 
jstened to the Senator’s speech with much interest 
gud general approbation. 

[consider the movement of the Senator upon 
this subject well-timed; it meets at the threshold a 
(angerous and unnatural connection, which has 
heen anticipated in certain quarters, between the 
Federal and State Governments. 

Sr,in the language of the first resolu'ion, I be- 
leve “that there is nothing in the Constitu'ion of 
ihe United States which can au horize the legisla- 
t.e power of the Unionto assume the debts of 
ihe States which have teen contracted for local 
and States purpoces.” S.r, said Mr. L. the valve, 
ie beauty, the harmeny and the perpetuity of our 
good form of government depends upon a rigid 
and strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
Consii‘ut.on of the United States. 

Let the States as wellas the Federal Govern- 
ment move On in their respective spheres of consti- 
lutional action, without encroachmcnt on either 
side, or creating connections and relations, the ten- 
feney of which will eventuate in weakening and 
jiminishing the power and sovereignty of the 

ates. Let the States, in the management of 
leit State policy and local concerns, look to and 
ely upon thei¢ Own resources, and never, from 
#hy temporary consideration or embarrassment, be 
iluced to snpplicate this Government for pecuni- 
ay aid, which will result in impairing that lofty 
spilt of self-reliance and independence which is 
avsolutely necessary to hich self-respect. Sir, the 
magnitude of the danger of that policy which it is 
the object of the Senator from Missouri to guaid 
ga nst, can scarcely be exaggerated. 

If it ke once conceded that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to levy and collect money from 
the people, for the purpese of distribution amongst 
the several States, then, indeed, is the power of this 
Gsvernment anlimited; nothing will be left to the 
States worth contending for. Such a mea:ure 
would inundate our whole system. Instead of this 
Government deriving its power of taxaticn from 
the States, the States, under such a system of dis- 
Ir.bation, would become the mere suppliants of this 

overnment, and at the same time the organs to 
ax, harrass, and oppress the people. I trust that 
he people of the United States will never be 


h 


tempted or deluded with the idea that the Federal 
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Government can or ovght to -meddie with State 
debts in any manner whatever. An assumption of 
the State debts by the Federal Government, either 
as principal or endorser, I should consider the har- 
binger of all the great evils so ably set forth by ‘he 
Senator from Missouri. 

But, s'r, while I so cordially approve of the dec- 
tr'ines cmbraced in the Senator's resoluticns, yet, 
as regards the argumentative form given to the re- 
solutions, I entertain opinions and feelings which 
incline me to desire some modification of these re- 
solutions, before the vote of the Senate shal! be re- 
corded cn their passage. I am not prepared or 
Cisposed to controvert the correctness of the reason- 
ing embraced in the resolutions. Nevertheless, I 
thnk the more appropriate action of the Senate 
would be an expression of opinion on the subject 
matier of the resolutions, which will be found ia 
the first two, and omit passing upon the re erences 
and conclusions drawn from the subject mater. 
Therefore, sir, I shali move to lay these resolutions 
on the table for the present, in order to afford time 
for reflection cn the subject. 

In making this motion, said Mr. L. I will repeat 
my decided approval of the general views and prin- 
ciples of the Senator from Missouri, as embraced 
in both his resolutions end speech, and assure him 
of my hearty cc-oferatiin in al measures calcu- 
lated to restrict the legislation of Congress to its pre- 
per constitutional sphere. 


. 





REMARKS OF MR. RHETT, 


Or Sourn Caro tina, 

In the House of Representatives, December 17, 1339— 
On the New Jersey eleciion, and in reply io Mr. 
Wise. 

(The subjoined sketch of the remarks of Mr. Rurrr, tn reply 
to Mr. Wise, on the New Jersey case, on the {7th December, 
have been in our hands ever since that time, but hitherto with- 
held from pu' lication until Mr. Wisk’s speech, to wich they 
replied, should have had its place in our columns. Mr. Wise’s 
regretted indisposition having prevented his yet finishing the 
revision of his speech, it is thought best no longer to withhold 
from our readers the following:] 

(National Intelligencer of yesterday. 


Mr. RHETT entered at large into a course of 
recrimination towards Mr. Wise, and in defence of 
his own course. He had, a few days ago, inquired 
of the Chair whether the ordinary parliamentary 
rul's were of force in the Ilouse; and, upon being 
auswered in the aflirmative by the Chair, he re- 
ferred to the rule, as applicable to this case, which 
prescribes that, when a question is lost, no question 
suls‘antially the same can be submitted at the 
same session. Neither the rule nor its applicability 
to the present case had been denied by any one, ex- 
cepling upon the ground that, when the previous 
resolution of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wise] had been lost, we were no House of Re- 
presentatives, and, therefore, the determination of 
it was of no effect. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] had, indeed, quoted the case 
of Claiborne and Ghoison, in which, at a subsequent 
session of Congress, the decision oi a previous ses- 
sion had been overruled. This is very gocd par- 
liamentary law, but it has no application to the 
case. The question is not whether Congrers, at 
one session, can overrule the dec’s on cf a p evious 
session, but the ques‘ion is, can th: jucgment of 
the House, once pronounced, be overruled at the 
same sess00? If it can, then no question at all can 
be considered as settled in its course of bus ne s; 
and the same question can te made as ofien as the 
temper or capiice of individwals may suggest, to 
the total interruption cf the whole business of the 
country. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] says that, not to vote fur a reso'ution, if 
we deem its pr neiple right, because it has been 
previous'y rejected, is u tally in’efers ble on any 
moral pritciples—it wil: be c untenancing or ade 
ing wrong. Of curse, every geutieman will act 
upon h's own views of moraliy and justice. But, 
he would ask, was it immoral to observe pariia- 
mentary ru'es? and was itno wrong to others—to 
the thousands of claiman's who are ready to p ti- 
tion this House—to the whole body of the people, 
whose Representatives we are, to be entertaining, 
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aga n and again, t) the exclus on of far we ghtier 
matier, a quesvon already decide! by the House? 
The propriety of refusing to aid any longer in the 
agration of this subject’ will depend on the fact 
whether we were competent to decide the question 
when we did. Were we then the House of Re- 
presentatives? If we were net, eent'emen are put 
in‘o the strange ab urdity of having ag tated this 
subject for three weeks before a tribunal which 
had no authority to decide it—of havitge invoked 
its judgment again and again; and, in the act of 
invoking these judgments, terming it “the House 
of Representatives.” = Even in the resolution on 
which the question was at last decided, we were 
terme | “the House of Representatives” —the whole 
body of the Opposit on, with bim el, vi ting for ir, 
How is such a course reconcilable with the suppe- 
sition that these gentlemen believed that we were 
nota House until a Speaker was elected, and the 
members were sworn in?’ They must have believe |, 
incommon with himself, that we were the House of 
tepresentalives; notcompetent, indeed, to pass laws, 
butas compe eat as we ever could be to determine 
who were our members, for the purposes of organi- 
zation. In pursuance of such powers, the whole 
House—both partics—acied. Oae gentleman [Mr. 
Naytor] was admitted to take his seat; five others 
from New Jcrsey were refused their seats. tis an 
fter-thoug ht—that we were not the House of Re- 
presen'at, ves—arising in the minds of gentlemen, 
uncer new party aspects. Mr. Ruerrt said that, in 
the first instance, by the resolution he had proposed, 
which was adopted by the House, he had as:erted 
that we were the House of Representatives, and 
siould “hear and adjudicate” upon the claims to 
the con‘estants of seats upon this flocr. To pursu- 
ance of this resolution, the House did “hear and 
adjudicate” upon the claims of the five New Jersey 
gentlemen claiming their seats by virtue of the Go- 
vernor’s commission. He voted for their taking 
their seats. Ifany wrong is done them, he had no 
agency in the deed; but now he wou!ld net sustain 
any further agitation onthe subject. He would 
act upon the principle of the parliamentary rule. 
We were now organized. A Speaker capable of 
appointing committees, by which the whole subject 
could be investigated, was in the Chair. Why 
should not the whole matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privi'eges and Elections, which will, in 
atew days, be appro n‘ed, and the busness of the 
country be allowed to go on? = Indeed, this was the 
course impled in the very reso'ution of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,] on which they 
were refused the.r seats. The resolution is in the 
following worés: 


“ Resolved, That the credentials of the following members, 
John B. Aycrigg, John P. B. Maxwell, Woalliath Halsted, 
Charles C, Stration, and Thomas Jones Yorke, are sufficient to 
entitle them to take their seats in thie House, Jearinge the ques: 
—- contested election to be afterwards decided by the 

ouse.”’ 


Now here it is prcpored te determine the present 
rights of the e gentlemen, and that @flerteards th: 
question of contesied e'ection sheuld be determined 
in the House. 

Mr. R. said he voted fer this resolution, under 
the faith that the present «ccuparcy of the seats 
wasto definitively settled, and,as to the rest, it 
was to bea mater * of contested 
House.” This is the plain meaning cf the resolu- 
ten. But whet was the course of gentlemen? 
Why, sosoon aswe electa Syeiker, and are in 
the EHfouse organ zed, a question, not “of cor tested 
election,” but of immetiate merahbership, is raised, 
by prc posing that the gentlemen from New Jersey 
who hold the Governor’s commission should be 
sworn in as members of the Hovse. Tais course 
isnoton.y contrary to parliamentary rule, but is 
direeily contrary to the {faith of the resolution, by 
which their rghts were determined. He world 
noi follow wherever others cho. se tokad. He 
would stand to the resoluti n. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts over the 
way, (Mr. Brices,] continued Mr. Ruerr, had 
charged him with inconsistency in expres ing the 
opi: ion that, according to parliamentry rule, the 
question of the New Jersey seats teirg ck termined, 
aith uvh the same question cou'd not be submitted 
again, yet the matter could, nevertheless, be refeired 
to the C mmiuee of Privi'eges and Elections. If 
the gentlemen bad only recolleeted the resvlation 
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for which he voted, he would not have made this 
chirge. By that resolation, although proposing to 
determine for the time that the geotiemen holding 
the commission from the Governor should take 
their seats, there was an express reservation that, 
esa “question of con'ested election,” it should be 
considered in the House after it was organized. If 
thee had been no such reservation, undoubtedly, 
accordingly to the pariiamentary principle he had 
laid down, the matier, if then fully determined, 
could not have been reterred in the House. There 
woul! then have been inconsistency in saying that 
it cou'd be reterred to the Committee of Privileges 
and Elections; but with the resolution before him, 
for which the gentleman voted, and which he ought 
to have known, the charge of inconsistency is 
without the least foundation. 





ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. 

In Senate, Monday, January 12, 1840—In reply to 
the objections of Messrs. CriTTENDEN, PRESTON, 
and STRANGE. 

Mr. BENTON, in reply to the various gentlemen 
who had spoken against the bill, and in conclusion 
of the deba‘e, said that he would begin with re- 
moving some brash aud rubbish which had been 
collected aud piled up before him to obstract the 
progress, and to impede the passage, of the bill. He 
alluded to the three large grants to the Duke of 
Alagon, the Count of Panonrostro, and Don Pedro 
de Vargas, which had been brovght into the discus- 
sion by the Senators from the two Carolinas, who 
had spoken against the bill, [Messrs. Preston and 
Srranar,| who had invoked the ghosts of these 
gianis, and represented them as valid titles, now 
owned by Amer can citizens, covering all the good 
land in the peninsula of Florida, who would turn 
our setters out of possession afier they bad pacified 
the county, aad bring (e whole of them upon the 
‘Ureasury of the United States tor indemnity for 
their lost lands. All this was brush in the path, 
waich Mr. B. would clear away before he proceed- 
ed to more serious work. All these grants, with 
iheir sinistrous consequences, were paraded before 
ns to impede our march; but they are nothing but 
scarec ows—nothing but the skins of dead crows, 
suifed and hung up to alarm the vision and shake 
ihe nerves of the living birds. These grants, sir, 
are alldead! Dead many times over. Dead by 
treatly—dead by natonal law—dead by inherent 
trand—dead by isp ssivle conditons—dead by 
transfer to parvies incapable of holding them, ‘These 
are preity comprehensive and bold assertions; but 
nol more comprehensive than the facts admit, nor 
bolder than the truth requires. The grants are 
dead inevery form in which they can be viewed; in 
every aspect und-+ which they can be contemplated. 
The 8th article of the treaty with Spain for the ces- 
sion of the Floridas, contains, in the English trans- 
lation, these words: 

“All grants made since the said 24th of January, 1518, when 
the firat proposal, onthe part of his Catholic Majesty, for the 
cession cf the Floridas, was made, are hereby declared, and 
agreed to be, null and void.” 

This is te Enelish translation, as found in our 
version ofthe treaty. The Spanish text is still 
stronger, and ros ip these words: 

“Todas Lis concesiones posteriores al 24 de Enero, 1818, en 
gue fueron hechas les primeras proposiciones de parte de Ba 


Magestad Catotiea para la cesion de las dos Floridas, oonvienen 
vy declaran las dos alias partes eontratantes que quedan anula- 


das vde ningun valoi.”’ 

“Do vemun annulled, and of no value.” Such 
are the terms of tre annulling clause in the treaty, 
and they are more than equivalent to cur “null 
and void” Bat either are sufficient; and we now 
come to the application of this clause to the grants; 
and that appheation is made by an cperation in 
ihe exact sciences, being nothing but an exhibition 
and comparison of figures—figures, not of rhetoric, 
but of aruhmetic. The annalling clause vacates 
all grants made after the 24th of January, 1818. 
‘The dates of the grants in question are: 

To the Duke of Alagon, February 6, 1818. 

To the Count of Panonrostro, February 6, 1818. 

To Don Pedto de Vargas, April 9, 1818. 

Thus al! three of the grants are posterior to the 
24th of January, 1818; and, in the language of the 
Spanish text, remain annul.ed, and of no value. 

This would be sufficient, but it is not al; the 


royal ratifica'ion of the treaty returns to the same 
poiat, specifies these identical grants as the ones 
intend d to be annulled by the eighth article, and 
declares them to remain invalid in the hands of the 
grantees, or their assigns. This is an extract from 
the King’s ratification: 

*Desirous at the same time of avoiding any doubt or ambi- 
guity concerning the meaning of the eighth article of the said 
treaty, in respect to the date which is pointed out in it as the 
period for the confirmatior of the grants of lands in the Fleri- 
das, made by me, or by the competent authorities in my royal 
name, which point of date was fixed in the positive understand- 
ing of the three grapts of land made in favor of the Duke of 
Alagon, the Count of Puaonrostro, and Don Pedro de Vargaa, 
being annulled by its tenor: I think proper to declare that the 
sail three grants have remained, and do remain, entirely an 
nulled and invalid; and that neither the three individuals men- 
tioned, nor those who may have title or interest through them, 
can avail themselves of the said grants at any time, or in any 
manner; under which explicit declaration the said eighth art- 
cle is to be understood as ratified.”’ 

Such is the ratification of the King, Ferdinand 
the Seventh; and precisely conformable to it is 
that of the Senate and President of the Uni ed 
States. The ratification of the Senate, and the 
proclamation of President Monroe, refer to the 
special ratification of his Spanish Maj sty, end 
bottom their act upen his. Such is the treaty, and 
the ratifications of the treaty, under which these 
grants are to be set up in Florida, and to take 
some fifteen or twenty millions of acres of land 
Such are the grants which are to be enforced in 
courts of justice! the judges in which are sworn to 
support a Constitution which declares a treaty “to 
be the supreme law of the land.” 


Dead by treaty, these grants are also dead by 


national law, and for inherent fraud. Oa the 24th 
of January, 1818, the King of Spain proposed to 
cede the Floridas to the United State*; and, in the 
months of February and April foliowing, and 
before the cession is consummated, he cedes away 
the whole of the vacant lard which the Floridas 
contain. Now, if not a word in the treaty had 
been said on the subjec’, the whole of the grants 
so made would have been void for fraud; and the 
King of Spain would have s'ood before the world 
as having commi'ted a fraud—as sel ing with one 
hand what he was secretly giving away with the 
other. But the King committed no fraud. He 
signed the grants to some gentlemen of his house- 
hold; but he revealed and annulled them. He did 
not leave it to the world, to the judiciary, to the 
municipal law, to declare his grants null and void. 
He did himself what hosor and law required; and 
rebuked, at the same time, the insult offered to 
himself iu the consideration pretex'e to be given 
fur the grants; for they all conta:ned this false pre- 
text: “It being the interest of the crown that the 
uncultivated lands should be given to great capi- 
talists, in order that they may be peep'ed and cul- 
tivated, from which flow the advantages pointed 
out by all politicians.” The crown had no longer 
any interest in peopling and cultivating the Flori- 
dis; and so the consideraticn suggested was false 
and fraauulent. 

Doubley dead, the grants are dead again upon 
their conditions which were impossible, and, with 
us, unconstitutional. A partef those conditions 
were to people and cultivate the country, and to 
promote agriculture and commerce; and for that 
purpose to import negroes, and to impoit them free 
of duty: an importation which cannot be made 
under our Constitutios. This is a clause in ajl tae 
grants: 


“And in order that the said Duke of Alagon may forthwith 
carry his plans into execution, in conformity with my benefi- 
cent desiresin favor of the agriculture and commerce of the 
said territories, which require a population proportioned to the 
fertility of the soil and the defence and security of the coasis, he 
giving regular accounts of his proceedings; it being understood 
that the introduction of negroes, which the same cession com- 
prehends, ought,so far as relates to the traffic in them, to be 
subject to the regulations prescribed in my royal cedula of the 
19. December last,’”’-—(which makesthe importation of slaves 
fiee from tax.) 

Here a part ef the conditions are impossible for 
any grantees to perform; such as peepling, cult'- 
vating, and defending the country; and part are 
uneonstitutional, and against laws and trcaties, 
su h as importing negroes: and the whole are false 
and fraudulent pretexts, because the cession of the 
country was depend ng, and was soon consum- 
meted. 

‘Three times dead in the hands of the grantees, 
these grants have another death to undergo in the 


hands of the present cla'mants. They have 9) 
been transferred, and transferred to aliens. ‘I })., 
were transferred, probably for litile or no con, 4. 
ration, from Spanish subjects, in whose hands they 
were nullified, to American ci izens, who woul! j- 
incapable of receiving the transfer if they had re. 
mained in full force. All countries, except with q 
few special exceptions, have fundamental jay, 
against the capacity of aliens to held lands within 
ther limits. Almost ail nations have these jaws: 
above all, Spain has them, and has inflexivly ap. 
pied them to her Amerisan possessions. These 
possessions she has guarded from foreign intrus on 
with Ce,berean vigilance; and a fundamental \aw 
of the Indies forbids the alienation of the soil, even 
by the King himseif, to any but a Spanish subject 
anda Catholic. Even if valid then in the hands of 
the grantees, these grants wou'd be invalid ia the 
hands of their American claimants. 

Such is the invalidity of the grants which are 
paraded here to prevent a bill of national import. 
ance from passing; such the scare-crows Which are 
to frighten the Sena'e fiom an act of usefu! an! 
almost indispensable legislation. But I am y.; 
done with these grants yet. Invalid as they are, 
they contain monstrosities which make them a). 
horrent toour judgment They were calcula'e| ig 
take allthe vacant land of the two Floridas; 1 
sweep every acre which had been left by former 
concessions; and to convey to the graniecs no; 
merely principalities of territory, but to include 
bays, creeks and inlets; the mouths of great nay ca. 
ble rivers; large exten's of sea coast; anda yas 
number of islands both in the Atlantic and in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Such was the extravagance of 
these grants; and to justify this description of them, 
I will read their boundaries, and the rights whic) 
they proposed to con,ey. 

The Duke cf Alagon was to have: 

“ All the uncultivated land not e:ded in East Florida, which 
lies between the rivers Saint Lucia and Sant John, as tar as 
the mouths by which they empty themselves into the sea, ani 
the coast of the Gulf of Florida, and the adjacent islanus, wih 
the mouth of the river Hijuelos, in the 26th degree of Jatitude 
following the left bank up to its source, drawing a live from 
Lake Macaco, thence descending by the way of the river s: 
John, tothe Lake Valdes; crossing by another line from the 
extreme north of the lake to the sources of the river Amatimna, 
following the right bank as far as its mouth in the 28th or 25°) 
degree of latitude, (por los viente y ocho, u viente y cinco cs 
latitud,) aud running along the sea coast, with all the adjacent 
islands, up to the mouth of the Hijuelos; in full property to 
him and his heirs; allowing them also to import negroes, for 
the labor and cultivation of the lands, free of duties.” 

The Count of Punonrostro was to have: 

“All the waste lands not heretofore ceded in Florida, lying 
between the river Perdido, westward of the Gulf of Mexico 
the rivers Amaiuja and Saint Johns, from Popa to the poi 
where it empties into the ocean, for the eastern Jimi!; and tor 
the northern, the boundary line of the United States; and to 
the south, by the Gulf of Mexico, including the desert islanis 
on the coast,” 

Don Pedro de Vargas was to have: 

“From the mouth ofthe river Perdido, and its bay in the Gu 
of Mexico, following the sea coast, to ascend by the bay of 
Buen Socorro and of Mobile, continuing by the river Mobic 
till it touches the line of the United States, and cescen ing by 
thatin aright line to the source of the river Perdido, and fo.low 
ing the river Mobile in its lowest part, and the bay of that name, 
returns by the seacoast towards the west; comprehending all 
the creeks, entries, and islands adjacent which may belong to 

Spain at the present time, till it reaches on the west the fine 
the United States; then returning by their northern line, con 
prehending all the waste land which belongs, or may be!ovg, 
to Spain, and are in dispute or reclamation with the United 
States, according to the tenor cf the treaties; and a'so all tLe 
waste land, not ceded to any other individual, wisich is be- 
tween the river Hijuelos, in East Florida, and the river Set 
Lucia, drawing a line from the source of one river to the source 
of the other, and following by the coast of Mexico froin tie 
mouth of the river Hijuelos to the point of Tancha: aid, 
doubling this by the coast of the Gulf of Florida,to the mouth 
of the river Saint Lucia, with the is!ands and keys adjacent.” 

Such are the extents of these grants—such their 
boundaries—such the comprehensive jigh's pro- 
posed to be conferred on the grantees. ‘There s 
no occasion to look cn a map to trace these boun- 
daries. One grant joins another; and the three to- 
gether cover every inch of ungranted land in toe 
two FloriJas! They were to take all—to take it 
clean, from the Mobile bay to the Atlantic oc:an; 
from the Southern boundary of the Unite! States 
to the Gulfof Mexico; from St Mary’s to Caye 
Sable; wih all the adjacent islands of the gulf in! 
the sea. It was an attempt to eviscerate the two 
Fioridas—to disembowel them of every acre of va- 
cant land they contained—on the eve of se ling 
thm for an immense price—for five millions of 
doilars, and all Texas bes des—to the United States. 


Supposing the King of Spain to have concealed 
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i oil upheld the e giants, and it would have invol- 
ved bim in a fraud of the most scandalous charac- 
er; but be did not so conceal and upheld them: he 
proclaimed and cancelled them; and in so doing, 
approved his good faith and saved JUSTICE the 
ask of annuling them. 

Annuiled in Spain, no Spaniard daring to in- 
ke or to avouch these fraudulent grants, they 
neome the spoil of American speculators, who 
ere incapable in law of receiving them, and who 
probably gave but a nominal price for them. Our 
countrymen are full of enterprise; and these large 
cants properly divihed—made into a sort of Yazoo 
sock—and distributed to influential men in va- 
rous parts, might become the means of worry ng 
Congress into a compromise, and thus obtaining 
«me mil ions of dollars, or millions of acres, for 
division among the shareho'ders. This is the form 
which the enterprise of some part of our citizens 
ake. It is now twenty-two years since the grants 
were made and cancelled; it is almost a quarter of 
acentury since they were killed and buried; a ge- 
nration has grown up, to whom their history is a 
trarger; and now, for the first time, they make 
heir sppearance in Congress, forbid the National 
Legi-lature to touch them, affirm their validity, 
and threaten to ruin us at law if we grant them 
io our military colonists! Such is the maoner in 
whic) these enterprising citizens, with their dead, 
rovien, and putrid grants, stand up before us to 
ares’ Our legislation! Sir, I proclaim that ths 
bil for the armed occupation of F.orida, is in- 
ended to take these identical lands; a-d I say, 
what every Senatcr knows to be true, that no mem- 
ber of Congress, claiming under these grants, can 
yole agai:st this bill. Our rules forbid such a 

yore; and the Sena‘or from Noth Carolina [Mr. 

S:kANGE] has acted worthily and jestly, by stat ng 
hs mmercst, and making known the relaticn in 
wach he stands towards them. Far from being 
areated by the opposition and the menaces of 
hese Claimants, that opposition and menace isa 
rason for proceeding with the bill—it is a reason 
for energy of action, both to rebuke and silence the 
claimants instan’er, and to create adverse and 
meritorious Claimants under the Government. I 
am for breaking down such vast fraudulent claims; 
| am for distributing the soil of the country in 
moderate proporticns amorg its cilizens; I am for 
ihe cultivator agaiast the speculator—for the mili- 
ry colenist, against the avoucher of the Duke of 
Alagen, the Couat of Pano»rostro, and Don Pedro 
(e Vargas; I am for the country, against these en- 
lerprising gentry; and, therefore, I shall push this 
bill with the more vigor since they oppose it. 

Having clea:ed away this rubbish—having re- 
moved this brush out of his path-—baving shown 
that these Spanish grants were nothing but seare- 
crows, Mr. B. proceeded to answer the objecions 
which Senators had made to the bill. And first, he 
wished to remark upon the term WAR, which was 
¢ nstantly used in this debate; and the use of which 
term seemed to carry along with it the idea of ac- 

\uil war—the idea of campaigns and battles be- 
ween two powers; and from this idea flowed all 
heir notioes of the legislaion, and Government 
action, appropriate to the occasien. Certainly 
(here was no such thing as war io Florida. There 
were no battles or campaigns there. There had 
hea none such for two years; none since the af- 
lars of Okeechobee and Caloosahatchee in De 

ember and January, 1837 and 1838. These were 
lhe last of warlike operations in that country. 

Since then, the Indians, broken and dispersed— 
‘riven totally out of the field—have prowled about 
insmall bands, committing murders and robberies 
by treachery and stealth; never facing our arms, 
and flying and hiding, so that it was impossible 
‘vy nto findthem. This is the state of things in 
Fiorida; no war, nor any thing like it. Yet Sena- 
lors use the term ince santly; to which I should 
wave no objection if merely used as a term de- 
Fcrptive of an unsettled sta'e: but they attach grand 
ileas to it; they attach the idea of campaigns and 

ates to it; and upon this erroneous idea are cla- 

oring for 10,000 regulars, or 10,000 militia, to be 
ent to the seat of the-e imaginary hostilities; when 
he three to five thousand which are already there, 
pave not been able to get a fight, a skirmish, or 
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hardly a foutaace, in two years. 1 ebject then to 
the term war, with the idea ef war attached to it; 
I wish Sevators to look at the scene 4s it is—the 
warlike operations actually finished s nce two years 
—and the country wating jor that species of set- 
tlement which all countries have received ina like 
condiiion; waiting for armed colen’sts, who wil 
asscciate fir t in block-houses and stockade stations, 
for mutual support; and who will fied thei induce- 
ment for thus settling in receiv ng from the Govern- 
ment a home and a farm in a country which their 
arms have defended and their enterprise explored. 
Senators talk of cove. ing the whole country with 
troops; they blame the Adiainistration for not so 
covering it. Do genilemen make any calculat on 
of the number of mili ia end regul2rs it woald re- 
quire to make this cover? Do they biing the exact 
sciences to bear uron this question, or do they con- 
tent themselves with flying and floundering in the 
regions of fancy and imagination? Cover the 
who'e country with troops! Why, sir, at the rate 
of one man to the square m'le—and certainly that 
would be a thin cover—at the rate of one man to 
the square mile, it would require 45,000 soldiers to 
covert the coun'ry. This is what it would require; 
but to make sure of 45,000 men to s'and on the 
ground, about four times that number would have 
to be authorized; for such are the casualties of the 
service, that one-third or one-fourth present for 
duty is more than any authorized establishment of 
troops has yet presented in Florida. Do Senators 
read the reports and returns; and especially do they 
fook over the arrays and columns of figures which 
the tables present? If they do, they will see that 
the present legal estab i-hment cf regulars in F'o 
tida, of six regiments, was only half fall; that 2,700 
recraits were wanting to complete the reg mer ts, of 
which on'y about 500 were in m-reh to join their 
ccrps, and the rest to be ebtained; thet only abont 
2,000 were present, instead of the 5,000 which the 
establishment implied; and of those present, after 
deducting the sick, the arrested, the o'herwise em- 
ployed, only abovt one-half were present for duty. 
If Senators look at the tables, they will see these 
things; and that, at the last return from General 
Taylor, his force for duty, leaving out commis- 
sioned officers, was only about 1,200 men, namely, 
95 sergeants, 97 corpora!s, and §94 privates. This 
is all that a legal establishment of 5,000 men pre- 
sents for duty; and yet the gentlemen talk of cover- 
ing the whole counry with regulars and militia! 
They talk of it; but ttis all talk. Th y will make 
no motion to that effect; and if we did, they would 
oppose us, ani would have geod reason for op- 
posing us. Insteal of covering the coun'ry with 
soldiers, we wish to cover it with inhabitants. We 
wish to induce the exiled inhabitants of five coun- 
ties to return to ther homes; we wish to induce 
10,000 other settlers to go there; we wish these to 
station themselves all over the country, at least as far 
as they will go, for they are hardly enough; and to 
these we add the six regiments now there; the one 
thousand more which we ask fir, if they can be 
obtained ; and, wiih all thes>, we hope the country 
will be so occupied by our sctlers, an] so scoured 
by our troops, as to drive out the banditti, and pre- 
pare the whole Territory for general settlemeat on 
farms and plantations. This is our plan ; and one 
great advantage of it is, that all the military will 
be disposable for active ope:aions. They will be 
released from garrison duty. ‘The settlers will oc- 
cupy and defend the stations. Atan average of 
50 men toa station, 10,600 men will cecupy 200 
stations. They will defend a'lthe s’atton:; and 
leave all the soldiery, fit for duty, disposable for 
scouring the country and hunting the banditti. In 
this way they will powe:fu!ly aid the military ope- 
rations ; and they will aid it still more powerfully 
in another form; they wi'l join in every pursuit of 
Indians that they can hearof. They wil go out 
themselves to hunt the enemy; trey will go out to 
hunt game and to search for good Jand ; and in do- 
ing that they go outto fight the enemy; they will 
visit from s ation to station, and they will travel 
from the:r own station to the depots of provisions 
and ammunition, to obiain their supplies; and every 
such travel would be a military expedition, for 
they must carry their arms, look out for the ene- 
my, aud defend themselves if attacked, This is 
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Senate. 


our plan, and how much more cheap and « Mcient, 
and how much better adapted to the genius of our 
inhabitants, and the republican character of out 
Government, than the levy of an immense army to 
bristle the country all over with the bayonets of a 
regular soldiery. 

Senators have thought proper to sreak for ab- 
sent officers, and to airay thir opiri ns agiint 
this bil'. The Senator from Sou h Carolina [Mr. 
Preston] has so quo’el and arrayed the command- 
ing Officer in Fiorida; whether with or without bis 
consent, I kaow nut; but IL should pres 
ter, as it is not usual fer officers in the fled to ape 
pose in the councils the measures of tie Ada mss 
traton. The Senator says alarge moj onty of tre 
officers oppese ths bill: he speaks fr the great 
b. dy of thm, and say they con'emnit. LI reeret 
extremely that he has thought proper to p ess the 
hearsay opinions of absent cffiers into this dr bate, 
and to array them against the measures of the 
Administration. I do not ata!l dis: ute the correct- 
ners of whathe says; but it 'ays me un‘er the ne- 
cessity of making a statement whch, cthrwise, I 
should not have adverted to. I happen to know 
tle cpinions of the officers, generally, upon this 
subj ¢!; and to know that these opinions, with few 
exceptions, divide politically. A few years ago it 
was exultingly said on this flocr by the then 
head of the Oppositon party, that the army 
and navy were sound; inuendo, that they were 
opp sed to the Administration. In the mass, 
and as a general propesition, this is se; the 
great majority are so oppose’; and in questoas of 
opinion divide against the Demeccacy. 


ume the late 


This is 


the case in relation to the measure in question. 
The Federal, or, if they like it better, tie Whia 
Officers, generaliy condemn it, because they expect 


nothing goed from tre peopte; the Democratic ofh- 
c rs generally approve it, Lecaure ther principles 
lead them toexpect much good from the people; 
and, as ‘the former are much the most numerous, 
so, much the larger number condemn a Sil) whi h 
is based upon the assumption of a good resu't from 
the injection of ten thousand citizens into Florida. 
I say the Democratic officers generally approve this 
measure. I could name them if I thought it be- 
coming and proper to do so; but not having their 
author.ty for the step, I choo.e to forego the ad- 
vantages which might result from quoting their 
names and opinions. But while I sacrifice to pro- 
priety in this. self-denial, | am not left without 
opinions to be opposed to those which have Leen 
quot'd. 1 bappen to be in possess.on of opinions, 
coming from those most able tog ve good opimtons, 
diametrically opposite to those quoted by the § 
nator from South Carolina; given unter cireum- 
stances to make them authentic and responsible, 
and free for cit:t'on and comment here: ft al'uce to 
the message of Governer Coll, the letter of General 
Jesup, and the letters of the Surgeon General, Dr. 
Lawson, and General Hernandez, and the memo- 
rial of the Fiorida Legislature to Congress, ail 
communicated to the Senate at its last session, 
printed by its order, and ma‘ea part of our legis- 
lative documents. All these are now epen to our 
use; and I propose to quote some p2ssages from them 
to show the opini-ns of these mo-t coms eientjadges, 
and to show their reasons for their opinions. | 
begin with Governor C;l', and read from hs mes- 
sige tothe Terr.torial Legislature of Flocita, ia 
January, 1839. He says: 


“Convinced by three years’ experience in pri 
war against the Seminoles that they cannot he ued by 
plan of operationsheretofore pursucd,the Secretary of san 
wisely resolved on a change of policy. The plan wiict he 
judiciously recommended for the protection of the tronter ser 
tlers, by encouraging the return of those who have been Ur : 
from their homes, and organizing the whole lerce alone our es 
posed borders into companies and battal ui the delence of 
the inhabitants, and the energy and activity with wh 
poses to prosecute the war to asuccessful termination, te cal. 
culated to sive strength to the frontier and contidence and se- 
curity to the people of every part of the Tercitory, * . 
Connected with this pian of defence, Is an im portant measure 
which has been recommended to Congress. It is proposed to 
grant a portion of the public land to hase citizens who will 
ligate themselves to settle and improve Uren. See a | 
observations on the resu!t of the measures heretofore pursued 
for the removal of the Indians, have brought me forcibly to the 
conclusion, that it cannot be done without a change of policy. 
The forest must be subdued before the enemy can be finally 
conquered. Every inch of ground taken from him must be 
firmiy held by permanent settlers who will cullivete the soil 
and make the wilderness their home. Under (iis system, the 
savage would gradually retire before the ajiproach of the civil. 
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ized man * * * Under this encouragement to emigration, 
it is confi lently believed that 10,000 permanent settlers might,in 
a few months, be located in the enemy’s country, and in a short 
time the whole peninsula would be so completely occupied as 
to leave no lurk(fig place for the enemy. The adoption of this 
jan, while ictwould most certainly biing this protracted and 
Ee aieiae war to asuccessful eonclusion, would save n illions 
of public treasure, and thousands of valuable lives. * ° * 
Another important advantage would result frem this policy: it 
would give us population, wealth, and influence, and would 
forever put to rest the question of your ri rhe of admission into 
the Federal Union!” 


Such are the opinions of Governor Call, respon- 
sibly expres-el to the Territorial Legisla‘ure of 
Florida. Taey bear the impress of too much sound 
sense and practical knowleege torequ re any com- 
ment from me. I procee! to the letters of the three 
gentlemen ment oned; and shall begin with that of 
the Surgeon General, Dr. Lawson, as being first in 
point of date, and refered to by these of General 
Jesup and General Hernandez, and as coming fiom 
a gentleman who served long in Florida, joining 
the exercise of the military to the medical profes- 
sion, and with difficul'y induced to quit the heal 
of a partisan corps, and the care of the sick, at the 
farthest ex'remity of Florida, to take the cffice of 
Surgeon General of tie army of the United States 
in this city. ‘The doctor says, (addressing himself 
to me:) 


“| have, like yourself, arrived at the conclusion thatthe wat 
with the Seminole Indians can be terminated in a shorter time, 
and at less cost, by an armed occupation of the country, than by 
the continuance of aregular modeof warfare. Our armies 
have been for years engaged in hunting up, pursuing, and kill- 
ing afew Todians in each campaign; and, judging from the suc- 
cess we have already had, it will take five orten years longer to 
kill off chose that still remain, and seem determined to remain 
in the country. The establishment of m litary colonies, on the 
other hand, will change the system ef warlare. Instead ofthe 
white men fighting the Indians in their natural fortresses, the 
Judians will have to come outand attack the settlers within their 
linea of defence, and where the ekill and intelligence of the ci- 
vilized man will have its influence. We shallact on the de- 
fensive; and experience teachea us (hat we are better at repell- 
The Indians will 
certainly attack our settlements; and tn each confl ct, andia 
each succeeding year, will lose more than have fallen before 
our heavy columns marching through the country. 

“Tis isthe way that the Western country was won from the 
savagesof that region. The pioneers to the West pitched their 
camps and built their block houses through the country, and 
then fought a litde, and worked a little, until the Indians, find- 
ing that they could not dislodge the white man, pulled up stakes 
themselves, and retired beyond the Mississippi. And so will 
the Seminoles act; for they cannot abide in the same country 
withthe white man. Assoon as they have found that the 
white men have sat themselves down near their favorite haunts, 
and are determined to hold onto the country through summer 
and through winter, and fo.ever, they will, after repeated un- 


Ing an invasion than in making a conquest 


successful! attempts to destroy, or drive offthe settlers, in sub 
mission to their destiny, surrender to the white man, and ask to 
be removed tothe Weet 

“The proposed system: of operations will have the advantage, 
too, of settling the country while the war progresses; and by the 


time thatthe Indians have retired trom the country, it will be 
under cullivation, and in astate to admit atonce of a great in- 
flux of population Whereas, under the p-esent order of 
things, the Immediate theatre of action will be rendered still 
more desolate as the war contmues; and the adjacent districts 
being also drained of their resources, the country will not be in 
a condition to receive abody ofemigrants for twelve or eighteen 
monthea after the lodionshave been cut off. or have 
moved to theit new home beyond the Mississippi.” 


I will next qnote the opinions of General Her- 
nandez, who is personally kncwn to most of the 
Senate, who has commanded much and honorably 
in this war, who is a native of East Fiorida, and 
has served in Cong ess with great credit as a dele- 
gate from that Territcry. In a letter to me he 
says: 


“Respecting the armed occupation and settlement of that 
part of Florida now overran by the Indians, as proposed by 
the bill which you were pleased to put into my hands, (with 
the accompanying letter fe.m Dr. Lawson,) and upon which 
you do me the honor to ask my views, I beg leave to siate that the 
plan is one, in my opinion, eminentty calenlated to accomplish 
the objects intended. But permit me to say that, before that law 
can be promulgated and carried iato effect, it will 
for the settlers to clear land for cultivation this year. I, there: 
fore, respectfully beg leave to sucgest that, at first, they ehould 
be located immediately contiguous to the present exposed fron- 
tier setdements within the Alachua country, near Fort King, 
and on either bank of the river St. Johns and south of St. Augus. 
(ine, to New Smyrna, and thence qiadually along the Atantic 
coast to Cape Fiorida. There are 
with extensive ¢learings in Alachua county; oe the banks of 
the St. Johns; at the head of the river Mataugas; at Tomoka, 
on the mver Halifax; at New Smyrna, and also sume few set 
tlements on New river, and near Cape Florida; which, in con 
sequence of this protracted wat, remain unoccupied, It is be- 
lieved their proprietors would not object to have 
caluvated by the settlers, w ho might thereby sectirre provisions 
for the ensuing year *  Fimt or gourd sced corn can be 
planted in Florida as late as the middie of April; and that of 
Cuba, which is a heavier corn than either of the others, and of 
quicker growth, admits of being p'anted as late as the middle 
ot June. Seed of the last description of corn could be imported 
and furnished to such of the settlers as might be late in 
commencing their planting operations. oe Fs F 
I would also respectfully suggest, that the allowance of su 
gar, coffee and soap be added to the rations proposed tg be fur- 
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nished; and that these be extended to the members of the fami- 
ly and laberers which each settler may bring with him. ** * * 
The objects of the bill would be munch advanced if transporta- 
tion was provided for the settlers—say from St. Marks to the 
several stations which may beestablished on the westera side of 
the peninsula along the Gulf of Mexico; from the depot on 
Black creek to those posts established on the St. Johns and its 
tributaries: from the depot at St. Augustine to the posts which 
may be established to the head of the siver Mataugas, and 
thence toCape Sable. * * * * The importance, and, in- 
deed, necessity of occupying the Atlantic board must be ob 
vious to all. The Indians have ever been in the habit of resort- 
ing to it in the spring ant autumn in search of wrecks, which 
are of frequent occurreace on that coast. The couater cutrents 
setting in from the Bahamas, ond the contracted gorge of the 
Gulf, in calms, as well as in boisterous weather, baffle the skill 
of the best navigators. Our lighthouses are insufficient; and 
veasels are driven, or drift, on that shore, and the urfortusate 
mariner becomes the victim of savage revenge and cruelty. 
From these wrecks the Indians obtain supplies of those articles 
required to carry on the war. Besides this, they derive a prin- 
cipal source of livelihood from fishing in the lagoons and wa- 
ters which run parallel with the coast. " ° * * Talso beg 
to be permitted to say that every effurt has been made by the 
inhabitants who were driven from their homes to return and 
resume the cultivation of their fields: but the effort has invaria- 
bly been attended with disastrous consequences and great sacri- 
fice of life; which must inevitably continue to be the case 
until efficient protection is extended to them. * * * * 
The mere occupation of posts garrisoned by artillery or in- 
fantry, will not afford that protection. There were more 
murders committed last year, when, by the close of the pre- 
rivus campaign, the Indians had been reduced to about the 
one-fifthlof their original number, than during the whole pre- 
rious period of thewar. * * * 1am also persuaded that unless 
the frontier is placed in a state of defence, andthe Atlantic side 
of the coast is occupied, the scenes of last year will be re-en- 
actel. * * * * * [Teannot close this letter without ob- 
serving that I can bear testimony to the willingness of the in- 
habitants to contribute all in their power in aid of any measure 
which may have for its object the close of this disastrous war, 
the conunuation of which adds every day so much more to the 
serious calamities to which they have been innocently sub- 
ected ” 

So far for General Hernandez. I next quote 
from General Jesup, that officer se'ected for inces- 
sant vituperation here, and for disadvantageous 
comparison with others; when the fact is, that cur- 
ing his command h» cilected the removal of 2,200 
of the.e Indiars, which is three or four times more 
than the number of all the killed, wounded, taken, 
and removed Indians, by all the other Generals put 
toge her. General Jesup says: 


“If the plan which you propose can be carried out, the In- 
dians may be gradually destroyed, or forced to submit; and I 
know of noother measure likely to rid the country of them, 
unless, by following the example of the British Government in 
their war with the maroons (runaway negroes) of Jamaica, we 
employ the blood-hound. The only doubt I entertain as to the 
complete success of the plan, arises from the apprehension that, 
south of the 28th degree of north latitude, the quantity of guod 
land is not sufficient to induce settlers to occupy it. North ef 
that degree, the country Is generally equal to the southern conn- 
ties of Georgia and Alabama; but south of it, the good land is 
confined to a few detached spots along the coast, on both si les 
ofthe peninsula, * = * * Twould advise that the planters 
and farmers be urg d toreturn tothe plantations which they 
haveabandoned, and that the whole country north of Tampa 
Bay be settled as soon as possible. * * * * There should 
always be a sufficient force in the neighborhood of each settle- 
ment to serve as a rallying point to the settlers, and to unite with 
them for the purposes of protection or pursuit. * * * * * 
The coasts of Florida afford as valuable fisheries, in proportion 
to their extent, as the banks of Newfoundland; and although the 
country south*of Tampa Bay affords but litle in tucement to the 
cultivator, yet a population sofficient to confine the Indians to 
the interior, might find, near the coast. abundant support, 
by combining fishing with cultivation, * * * * * * * 
Ihave read the letter of the Surgeon General Lawson, and 
agree with him generally in his views. As to the war which 
we have carried on in Florida, it differs not only from any war 
before waged by thiscountry, but from any other of which we 
have an account in history, uniessthe maroen war in Jamaica 
be anexception. The object has been, and is now, not to beat 
aud compel the enemy to make peace, but to catch them. No 
force employed against them, either in the former or present 
Seminole war, no matier by whom commanded, has ever been 
able to catch them; and my decided opinion is, if they ever be 
ciught, it must be with their own consent; and that consent 
will hardly be given until they find t'.e white man in their way. 
* * * * Det them be crowded by settlers, and that which 
has invariably occurred throughout the whole history of eur 
settiements will ececur again; they will not only consent to re- 
move, but will desire it as the greatest benefit the nation can 
confer upon them,”' 


Mr. B. said he would conclude this array cf 
opinions w.th quoting fiom the memorial of the 
Legis!atis e Council of the Territory of Floiida, ad- 
dressed to the Senate and H: use of Representatives 
of the United States, d:t-d Feb. &, 1839, and pre- 
sented to this body on the 18th of the same month. 
Toe memorial says: 


“The people of the Territowy havu hal’ed with the highest 
approbation the plan proposed by the honorable Secretary at 
War io his annual report, both for the defence of the frontier, 
and for the repulsion of the Indians. ‘The confidently believe 
that, if carried inte execution, both will be successful; that 
those who have been driven from their homes will be reinstated 
in their posses-ion; that the hardy dgtenders of the frontiers, 
who have so long maintained their posts in the presence of the 
enemy, exposed to every peril, will be enabled to cultivate 
their fields n peace, and sleep without the apprehension of be 
ing awakened by the midnight yell of the savages. They are 
equally confident that by proper encouragement to emigration 
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and settlement, every portion of the peninsula susceptible o; 
culuvation will, ina very short time, be permanently locate, 
hy enterprising emigranis, who will seek the enemy iy hj, 
lurking places, and relieve the country from his presence 
Your memorialists believe this the most efficient plan by whic 
they can be relieved from the disasirous results of this sangyj. 
nary and protraeted war. * * * * Your memorialists 
have read and attentively considered the bill which has heey 
introduced into the Senate for -the accomplishment of this des). 
rable object; and while they admire the liberality of ita proyj. 
sions, and are gratefully impressed for the feelings by which j 
was dictated, they believe that, although it may ultimately ef 
fect the purpose designed, that this may be more certainly ang 
expeditiously achieved by an amendment, which they beg 
leave most respectfnlly to suggest ; (for a military organization 
and pay from the United States.) * * * *° In anticipation 
of such a system, your memorialists are informed that thor 
sands ofthe hardy mountaineers of Tennessee and Georgia 
under enterprising leaders, are now organising, and ready ta 
march ata moment’s warning, to fix their destiny in the penin- 


sula of Florida ” 

Such are the opinions, continued Mr. B. which 
Ihave to array against these which have been 
quoted against the bill. Compare them together 
and see how they stand in point of number, of ane 
thenticity, of experience, and of official origin. Op 
one side, the hearsay opinions of Gen. Taylor ang 
some nameless officers; on the other, the opinions 
of the Governor and Legis'ative Council of Florj. 
da, and of the Generals Jesup and Herrancez 
and the Surgeon General of the army of the Unite; 
States. Ali these concur in the necessity of charg. 
ing the mode of operaticns—of injecting armed 
settlers into the Teritory—of inducing the exiled 
inhabitants to return—and in the pclicy of giving 
land to the settlers: in short, with some litile dj. 
versity about details, they unanimously concur in 
relying upon this identical bill for the pacification 
of Florida; and they agree in predicting the conti. 
nued jneffic'ency of our operaiions, and the con. 
tinued ravages of the Indians, if the bill is not 
adopted: predictions which the twelve months 
which have elapsed kave wofully verified! 


I preceed now to answer some other objections 
to the bill, and particularly to the clause granting 
land to the settlers, and to which the obj«ct ons made 
are both numerous, various, and inconsistent. It's 
called a donation, and treated by gentlemen as a 
gratuity; when, in fact, it is the inducement to carry 
men to Flori’a, and pay for remaining there, and 
defending the country. In the present state of 
things settlers will not go without inducement; they 
will not go to rsk life, and encounter privaticns, 
withaut adequate inducement presented to them; 
and that inducement is an interest in the coil—a 
right toa pirt of tse lend which their courage de- 
fends, their enterprize explores, and their industry 
improves. It is then as pay, and not as a gratuity, 
that land is to be given them; and this is precisely 
in accordance with the policy of Mr. Jefferson cn 
the acquisition of Louisiana. He then proposed 
that land should be given to the first thirty thousand 
settiers, able to bear arms, who should go to the 
country, and remain there. The fact of going and 
remaining was a renditon of military service, for 
which he wou'd give land instead of money. 

Senators object to the efficiency of the plan, 
upon the ground that the Iznd in Florida 1s too 
worthless—t o sterile and valueless—to induce auy 
person to goto it. They say the plan will fai’, 
and fail because there is no good land to be had— 
nothing but pine barrens, alligator swamps, pal- 
metto jungles, and watery everglades. This is a 
great error, and wi'l te met by the proof which 
shall explode, it. I have taken cere to have the 
anthentic testimony «f competent witnesses en this 
peint; and here itis, in the same lettcrs of Dr. Law- 
son, General Jesup, and General Herrard z, from 
which I have already quot.d. These gentlemen 
were particularly desired to give their opinion «f 
the value of the land which the settlers could ob- 
tain, and that under all the asrects of fertility ef 
soil, salubri-y of climate, variety and value of pro- 
ductions, and facitity of sub:isting both men and 
animals. They answered accoriing'y, and this is 
what they said. 

Dr. Lawson says: 


‘There isan extensive range of country and of very good 
land hetween the cove of the Withlacoochee and Silver S; ring 
branch, at the head of navigation on ihe Ocklawaha, and there 
are many good tracts between these two rivers, extending tothe 
ludian settlement called Pilaklikaha, where there is ancther 
body of geod Jand. 

“This section of country is capable of supporting several 
thousand inhabitants; there is a pleny of gaime in it, and the 
rivers and Jakes in the vicinity afford fish in abundance; and 
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withal, it has the advantage of water communication by the 
Withlacoochee with the Gulf of Mexico, and through the Ock- 
jawaha and the St. Johns river with the Adantic. In addition 
to these considerations, there are several healthy points in the 
country, particularly in the vicinity of Fort King; and here a 
large settlement should be made, as it will be the barrier be- 
tween the Indians and the white settlements, and constitute the 
base’of operations. 

“There are some good lands on Talakchopto, both near the 
head of the river where it is called Pease Creck, and on the 
jower banks near the head of Charlotte’s harbor. 

“There are three or four good tracts on or near the banks of 
the Coloosa-Hatchee, particularly in the vicinity of Fort 
Thompson, at the great ciossing of the river. Fish and game 
abound, I believe, in this region. Tam _ not sosatisfied as to the 
healthfulness of this section of the country; but itshould be oc- 
cupied atall risks, as itis onthe line of the nearest practicable 
youte between the Gulf and the Atlantic side of the peninsula. 

“a few good tracts can be gotten on shores, and on the islands 
within Marcus sou .d, near Cape Roman. 

“There is a beautiful tract of land on Pavilion river, ten or 
twelve leagues southeast of Cape Roman, and some parcels of 
good land may be found on the banks of Shark river, and on the 
shores of Lake Manitou, ten leagues still farther east. 

“at Cape Sable there is a beautiful spot for a military post 
andadepot for a colony, which should be established on a 
prairie, running east and by north from that cape along the 
coast towards Cape Florida. This prairie runs immediately on 
the sea shore for thirty-five miles, then turns a little north and 
tothe interior of the country. From what I saw of the pro. 
ducts of the land on the cape and the islands in the vicinity, I 
am induced to believe that the soil of this prairie will produce 
in great perfection grain and vegetables of every kind, with 
sugar cane, cotton, &c. &c. Through the prairie there are nu- 
merous clumps and groves of trees, which will afford both fuel 
and building timber for the settlers. The keys and sand-bars in 
front of the cape make an excellent harbor for steamboats and 
vessels drawing from six to ten feet water. The waters along 
this coast’are full of turtle, and fish ofevery kind, aad the prairie 
and woods around abound in game. 

“The immediate site of Cape Sable is evidently healthy, as 
are almost all situations directiy on the sea board; and I have 
no doubt that healthy positions can be gotten on the prairie, as 
the climate is delightfuleven in the summer season, from the 
prevalence ef the sea breeze, or trade winds. 

“There are also good tracts of land on New river, and a great 
body of it on Indian river, both on the Atlantic side of the penin- 

sula; and near this last river, on St. Lucie’s sound, another 
settlement should be made. This section of country, beiag 
within the influence of the sea atmosphere, should be healthy; 
fish abound in the rivers and sounds about, and game perhaps 
is plenty in the country.” 


General Hernandez says: 


“JT have read, with much interest, the letter of the Surgeon 
General, Dr. Lawson, and I was much pleased to find that he 
does not think the country as unhealthy as it has been repre- 
sented. Coming from so disinterested a source, his statements 
cannot fail to to remove impressions not Jess erroneous than 
prejudicial to the country. His description of the country 
around Cape Sable will doubtless attract attention, and I hope 
many of our citizens, who are looking to Texas and other fo- 
reign climes, may see it, and be induced to seek in Florida a re- 
sidence where they will finda soil and climate equal to the best, 
and a country just as easy of access. 

“Here I beg leave to say, that the country east of the Suwan- 
ne river, is Capable of sustaining an immense population, and 
must, in the political order of things, eventually form a State 
separate from that of Middle and West Florida, and greatly to 
their advantage and that of the country. In this part of Florida, 
exclusive of the extensive hammocksand very productive pine 
Janis, there are pret bodies of savanna, swamp, and meadow 
Jands, composed of the richest soil, to wit: alluvial, clay, and 
marl, much of which, when properly reclaimed, will, south of 
St. Augustine, produce two cropsof grain each year. 

“On two hundred acres of reclaimed swamy lands, I made 
an average of thirty-six bushels of Cuba seed corn per acre, 
while at the same time, a crop of sugar cane was growing on 
the same two hundred acres, the manufacture of which was 
prevented by the war. 

“This is the only portion of the United States possessing a 
tropical climate. “The advantages which, I believe, will grow 
out ofthe adoption, by Congress, of this measure, for the occu- 
pation and settlement of it, will soon render us, in some degree, 
independent of the West Indies, exceptin the article of coffee, 
which, T think, cannot be there raised, owing to the blighting 
winds of autumn passing acrossthe narrow peninsula. Sugar, 
Cuba tobacco, and all the other staplesand fruits of those 
islands, I believe will be cultivated in great abundance in Flori- 
da. These articles, together with the orange of the country, 
which is more highly valued than that of other places, with the 
aid of steamboats and railroads, can be sent to the Northern and 
Western States in full perfection. 

“That Florida is also destined to be a great silk producing 
country is placed beyonda doubt.’ 

General Jesup says: 

“Between the mouth of the Withlacoochee and Tampa Bay, 
there is a considerable body of excellent land; there is also good 
land near Tohap Kilaga, and between the Ocklawaha and St. 
Johns rivers. Ihaveno doubt healthy situations for stations or 
residences might be found; and, as to the country nofth of the 
Withlacoochee, it is quite as healthy as the greater portion of 
the Weatern and Southwestern States; and the whole seaboard 
is as healthy as any part of our Auantic seaboard south of the 
Delaware. I would advise that the planters and farmers be 
urged to return to the plantations and farms which they have 
al , and that the whole country nerth of Tampa Bay 
be settled as soon as possible. The coasts of Florida afford as 
valuable fisheries, in [nes oe ae to their extent, as the banks 
of Newfoundiand; and though the country seuth of the Tampa 
Bay affords but little inducement to the cultivator, a population 
sufficient to confine the Indians to the interior might find near 
the coast abundant = by combining fishing with cultiva- 

tion. A fresh eupply of water could be obtained from the adja- 
cent islands. : 

“There is a smal! body of good land on New river, also on the 
Miami river, near Cape Florida, which was occupied previous 
tothe war. Two or three hundred inhabitants might support 
themselves comfortably on. that portion of the Territory. No 
part of the United States is more healthy. A light-house is 
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necessary in that neighborhood; and so valuable is the com- 
merce that passes that part of the coast, and 80 numerous the 
wrecks in consequence of the difficulty of the navigation, that, | 
to protect the crews and property cast on shore, the country | 
should be settled, and military posts be established on New | 
river, and near Cape Florida. 

“There is a body of excellent land near Cape Sable, the most 
southerly point of the peninsula, which would support several 
hundred inhabitants. This it would be highly advantageous to 
occupy as soon as possible. A military post should be ¢sta- 
blished and maintained at the Cape. Posts will be necessary at 
Indian river inlet, at the head of Indian river, at New Smyrna, 
and at one or two other poin s between the latter post and St. 
Augustine. A post should be established at Punta Rasa, south 
of Tampa, and at one or two points between Tampa and the 
mouth of the Suwannee; those points of course to be determined 
by the settlements that may be made on or near the coast.’ 

This is the character of the country; this the 
character given of it by gentlemen who speak 
from their own knowledge, and whose honor and 
intelligence places their statements above susp'- 
cion. They show this decried Florida to be a fine 
country; a'most an island, as the woid peninsula 
imports, ( pa@ene insula;) and partaking, especially 
towards its southern extremity, of the ca'careous 
and rocky formation and salubrity of climate 
which belong to the Bahama islands, of which it 
is almost a pat. 

Such is the inducement which the country pre- 
sents to enterprising settlers. It presents the op- 
porinnity of obtaining, without the payment of mo- 
ney, and as a reward for services, three hundred 
and twenty acres of good land, in a soft climate, 
open to the sea breezes, healihy, and capable of 
producing the most valuab'e trop:cal productions. 
Extending five degrees further South than New 
Orleans, this peninsular will far surpass the coasts 
of the lower Mississippi in i's capacity to produce 
sugar, cotton, oranges, and other valuable prc- 
ducts; and it is here that, without the outlay of a 
shilling, an industrious man—any youth, in fact, 
of seventeen or eighteen years old, able to bear 
arms—may go and choose his own home, and be- 
come a holder of rich land in act!imate and soil 
adapted to the richest productions. This should | 
be inducement enough to carry the 10,000 setilers | 
to Florida, and that in emulous contest with each 
other to arrive first, for each one is to choose his 
land in the order of his arrival, first comers having 
first choices. In this the bill conforms to the wise 
and just principles of the pre-emption laws. 

But a reward in land, valuable as that is, is not 
the only inducement which the bill holds out: it 
p:esents other, and large inducements to the enter- 
prizing settlers. In the first place, they are to re- 
ceive rations for one year, by the end of which time 
they will have raised provisions for themselves, 
and the country will be almost, if not entirely, 
quieted. The ration which they receive furnishes 
the elements of abundant, comfortable, and whole- 
some subsistence; with the game, fish, turtles, and 
oysters, and spontaneous vegetables of the country, 
the ration will ke enough for two or three persons. 
Its component parts are: three-fourths of a pound 
of pork or bacon, or one and one-fourth pounds of 
fresh or salt beef; eighteen ounces of bread or flour, 
or twelve ounces of hard bread, or one and one- 
fourth pounds of corn meal; and, at the rate of 
four pounds of soap, one and a haif pounds of 
candles, two quarts of salt, four quarts of vinegar, 
eight quarts of peas or beans, or, in lieu thereof, 
ten pounds of rice, six pounds of coffee and twelve 
pounds of sugar to every hundred rations. In the 
next place, the settlers are to have an allowance for 








clothing for one year, payable half yearly in money; 


the clothing being rated at thirty dollars fifty cents 
per annum. Then they are te have arms and ammu- 
nition, which cannot be less than thir'y dollars more. 
Then they are to have medicines, and medical at- 
tendance in the military hospitals when sick. In 
addition to all this, they are to have transportation 
to their stations; the use of the public gronnd to 
cultivate for their own benefit, and seed grains for 
the first year. The United States troops are to aid 
in puiting up the biock houses and stockades—to 
give a special protection to the settlers while en- 
gaged in these erections—and to extend to them a 
general protection afierwards. These are the in- 
ducements over and above the three hundred and 
twenty acres of choice land; and the whole together 
certainly present the happiest opportunity for en- 
terprizing men to improve their condition, and to 


advance to. comparative wealth, without the outley 
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of a shilling, which this country, or any country, 
now presents t» the acceptance of its inhabitants. 

Toe Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] 
further objects to the gran of land to the settlers, 
upon the ground that they will waste and squander 
it—will sell their claims fer a trifle—and will derive 
no benefit from them; and he instances the case of 
the soldiers of the late war who sold their claims 
for twenty or thirty dollars each. Granted that 
such was the fate of the soldiers’ bounty land, and 
granted that such would be its fate again, under a 
similar grant to regular soldiers; and yet nothing 
could te more absurd than to infer the same of 
these settlers. In the first place, the Florida set- 
tlers are to be—not soldiers, but culiivators; the 
land they are to receive is nota bounty for enlist- 
ment, but the pay which they are to receive at the end 
of their service. It is the object for which they labor; 
it is reward which is to compensate them for their 
toil and risk. They go to the country to get the 
land. They stay there until they getit. They 
choose it themselves; and when they choose it, they 
are to live uponit. How different was the case of 
the soldiers from all this. They had no choice 
of their land; it was distributed to them by lot; 
and tens ef thousands of the granis were not 
worth a cent; the soldiers were at an im- 
mense distance from the land—ata thousand 
miles or more from it—they knew nothing 
about it—in many instances were not able 
to get to it; they were beset by temptations and 
discouragements, and gave up for a trifle what 
they knew nothing about. A most defective law 
permitted evasions ; and the sales, though nominal- 
ly declared void before the patent issued, were 
easily made to assume a valid form. All this is 
different in this bill. These settlers will not be, 
like disbanded soldiers, scat'ered through the towns 
and cities, a prey to speculators ; but they will be 
at their stations ia Florida—in their blockhouses 
among the Indians—where no speculator will ever 
come. Instead of a lottery drawn by a boy to 
distribute unknown lands among unknown men, 
every settler, if alive, must make his own chrice , 
and, if dead, his heir at law, and not a purchaser; 
must make it forhim. The entry cannot be made 
by a purchaser, assignee, attorney, or any body 
whatever, but the settler, if alive; and, if dead, by 
his heir at law. Afier the entry is made, therec a 
be no alienation of the land, even by judicia; 
sale, until twelve months after a patent issucsn 
and if attempted to be alienated, a readyl 
perfect, cheap, easy, and certain method is, 
provided for invalidating such alienations. In 
this respect, the bill before the Senate differs 
from all that have preceded it, so that there 
is not the least danger that these settlers will squan- 
der their lands. They are not soldiers, but tllers 
of the earth; they are cultivators, and therefore 
will hold on to their share of the earth. They do 
not take their land by lot, but by choice; and there- 
fore they know what they get. They are nota 
thousand miles off, but at the spot, and ready to 
enter on their rights. They mast make the entry, 
or the land cannot be had. They cannot alierate 
for a year after the patent issues, when they will 
know the full value of their property. For all 
these reasons, the objection of the Senator from 
South Carolina can have no application to these 
settlers, however just it might be ia relation to re- 
gular scldiers. 

Mr. B. then read the sections of the b'll which re- 
lated to the grant of land to the settlers, to corrobo- 
rate the s'atemen s which he had made; and called 
upon the Senate to mark the effectual manner in 
which they secured his rights. 

The following were the sections read: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That at the return of 

and removal of the Indians, each settler who shall have 
complied with these conditions, or bis widow and heirs at jaw 
in the event of his death, shall be entitled to a bounty of three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, to be selected from any of 
the public lands in the district in which he settled, in the pe- 
ninsula of Florida, or east of the Sawannee fiver, or adjacent 
keys and islands; the said selection to be made by the settler 
according to priority of settlement, se that first settlers shail 
have first choices; but when two or more settlers in the same 
district shall have eettled on the eame day, priority ef choice be- 
tween them shall be decided by lot.” 


“Seq 4. And be it further enacted, That ae soon as the sur- 
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and land offices shall be opened for receiving, in addition to 
their other duties, the entries of the settlers who can prove a 
compliance with the conditions mentiened in this act; and to aid 
such proofs, copies of the book containing the names of the set- 
tiers shall be deposited in such offices. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That one land office 
shall be opened in the district of country north of the latitude 
of the mouth of the Withlacoochee; another in the district south 
of that line, and north of a line drawn across the peninsula from 
the southern extremity of Tampa Bay; and a third in the dis- 
trict south of that line, and including the remainder of the pe 
ninsula; and the settlers within these respective districts shall 
each be confined to his own district, in selecting and entering 
his bounty land. 

“Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the bounty lands 
hereby granted shall be free of taxes, and unalienable, even by 
judicial sale, until the patent issues, and also for one year there- 
after; the said patent shall issue to the original settler, if alive, 
and ifdead, it shall then issue to his heirs at law, and widow, if 
he has left a widow, tobe held and divided by them according 
to the laws of Florida; and every alienation of any such bounty 
land, even by judicial process, made before the issuance of the 
patent, or within one year thereafter, shail be nuli and void; and 
the intrusive possessor, by virtue of any pretended sale, lease, 
devise, gift, or transfer, contrary to this act, may be turned out 
of possession at any time by an action of ejectment in the name 
of the original settler, or of his widow and heirs at law, or any 
one or more of them, or in the name of any subsequent pur- 
chaser, after the said land vecomes legally alienabie; and full 
damages shail be recovered in the same suit against the intru- 
sive possessor as a trespasser and disseizor,”’ 

Having read these sections of the bill, Mr. B. 
appealed to the Senate to say if the ebjection of 
the Senator from South Carolina was not entirely 
inapplicable. ‘The case was wholly different from 
thatof the soldiers of the regular army. What 
happened to these soldiers cannot happen to the 
settlers under the bill. They would not sell their 
lands for a trifle if they could, and they could not 
if they would. The widow and the heirs at law, 
or the settler himself, or any subsequent purchaser, 
after the land was alienable, can easily set aside 
the sale, and that without limitation of time, and 
recover in the same suit all the intermediate rents 
and profits. If the soldiers’ bounty lands of the 
late war had been placed under the same guards, 
and they had been required to go and make theirown 
selections and their own entries, they would never 
have been squandered away for a few dollars in 
hand, 

Objections are taken to the character of such 
settlers as may go; itis said that the climate and 
soil require large slaveholders; and that, on the 
contrary, none but the poor and indolent will settle 
under this bill. I dissent from these opinions, both 
as to the character of the settlers which the country 
requires, and the character of those which may 
actually go. I look at that peninsula under a 
military aspect—as the salient angle of the South 
-—as the exposed point of that quarter of the 
Union—as the pointe d’appui of an enemy in time 
of war—as the tongue of land which runs far 
down towards the British West Indics, and con- 
stituting a bridge for the ingress of the black regi- 
ments which a cruel policy, in time of war, may 
direct against the Southern States. Looking at the 
peninsu!a under that aspect, and I consider large 
slaveholders as the most inappropriate population 
which could be placed there. Such a population 
would contribute nothing towards the defence of 
that salient point. By their large landed posses- 
sions they would prevent a dense’ population of 
white men; by their numerous slaves they would 
tempt aggression, instead of repelliog it; and in 
case of actual invasion, would find in flight the 
only meaas of saving themselves and their slaves. 
And thus it is at present. The five depopulated 
counties of Florida were the seat of large sugar 
aod cotton plantations; large slaveholders were 
settied in them. They fied before the Indians. 
They had to fly, and are still exiles from their 
homes, waiting for others to clear the country of 
the Indians before they can return to it. And so it 
will be again, and worse, with the same description 
of settlers who may go furiher down into the 
peninsula. No, sir, no. It is not the large slave- 
holder, but the small landholder—the yeoman— 
the three hundred acre man, that is wanted in that 
peninsula. We want there the man of muscle, 
nerve, and of labor—the cultivator, with the 
weapons of war in one hand, and the implements 
of husbandry in the other: we want sach as the 
;sirtv thousand whom Mr. Jefferson proposed for 

eee ~-hen it was first acquired. 
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mistake to suppose that the Southern States contain 
nothing but large slaveholders: they contain many 
who own few, or no slaves—who labor with their 
own hands, and whe have the muscle and bone— 
the sinew ard the ‘nerve—which a life of jabor so 
largely coatribu’es to strengthen and develope. 
Besides other parts of the Southern States, the 
whole South, from the Potomac to Georgia—firom 
Georgia to Louisiana—contains a broad belt of 
land sprinkled over with a population of this kind. 
I speak of the pine lands which lie below the strip 
of red land which skirts the eastern base of the 
Blue Ridge and the foot of the Appalachi mvun- 
tains. It is a btoad belt, and more than a thousand 
miles in length, counting from the Potomac to the 
Mississippi; and very convenient to the proposed 
point of occupation io}Florida. ‘Throughout this ex- 
tensive region is scattered a peculiar population; poor 
and laborious; owners of cattle and sicck, with few 
or no s'aves; healthy and active; cultivating an un- 
grateful soil of sand and gravel; and, for want of 
good land, finding it impossible to aivance them- 
selves in the path of wealth and honors. A bare 
subsistence, from gen¢ration to generation, is the 
scanty reward of a life of toil, of temperance, of 
economy, and of frugality. Few who remain 
where they were born, are able to emerge from the 
humble condition which a “pine woods” habitation, 
in the Southern latitudes, announces and imposes. 
As emigrants, and possessors of fertile land, a spirit 
of enterprise developes itself in these hardy and 
frugal men when they change their clime; and they 
are the kind of pe:p'e whom this bill will invite 
into Florida, and which the public intere-t requires 
to be there. They will occupy small farms; they 
will work themselves; they will keep arms, and 
will use them. To every one his house will be his 
castle; and the defence of ihe whole peninsula will 
be the business and the object of all. Sir, I look 
upon this bill as having a peculiar recommenda- 
tion in the precise fact that it is to people that ex- 
posed angle of Florida, with small landholders in- 
stead of larze slaveholders. 

Another objection to these settlers is the suppo- 
sition that they are to do nothing; that they are to 
render no service to the country in return for the 
benefits which they receive. Thisis an error—an 
error of fact—which an inspection of the bill wil§ 
expose. The seitlers are required to render ser- 
vice, and great service to the country; and cannct 
have the benefits to be conferred unless the ser- 
vices are rendered, and proved to be rendered. 
1. They are required to be able to bear arms, and 
actually to bearthem. 2. They are to live in sta- 
tions, not more than 100 nor less than 40 in a sta- 
tion. 3. They are to defend these stations when 
attacked. 4. They are to remain at their stations 
until the Indians are pacified, or removed. 5. 
They are to assist in putting up the blockhouses 
and stockades. 6. They are to cultivate the 
ground. 7. They are expected, by the provisions 
of the bill, to make pursuit and search after In- 
dians. 8. They occupy posts, and they leave the 
regulars free to scour the country. 9. They will 
engage in such pursuit and search; for they will go 
forth to hunt, to fish, to visit other stations; to draw 
rauons and ammuniuon at the military depots; and, 
above all, they will search every acre of land in 
the country in search of good jand for their loca- 


tions; and every going forth of this kind will be a- 


military expedition, prepared to meet the Indians, 
and to fightthem. And fight them they will. Pre- 
vented from fighting, they cannot be. The Ameri- 
can of the United States is among the bravest of 
the brave; he is among the bravest of the race of 
man. Courage—that courage which toes the mark 
to conquer, or to die—is bis: and this, not the pre- 
rogative of the few, but the characteristic of the 
mass. No mass of our Americans—no maiter 
how collected together—no matter how iccluded by 
a diagram—no mass of them can be found which, 
as a body, is not brave, and among the bravest of 
the brave. This is a fact which their history at- 
tests; and which philosophy accounts for from their 
descent, their residence in a new country, the free- 
dom of their institutions, the abundant meats of 
good living, the boundless fields of their enterprise, 
and the consequent energy of mind and body, and 
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fi:e of spirit, which all these circumstances beget 
and engender. No, sir. Let all dismiss their 
fears. The men who may go to Florida under this 
bill, will be like the rest of their countrymen: they 
will be as brave as Cesar, and as generous as 
brave. They will fight the armed enemy: when 
they have disarmed him, they will spare him: 
when they have taken women and children, they 
will give them food, raiment, and shelier. Thus 
itis ROW in Florida. Our soldiers spare the help- 
less, aud bring in the little papooses on their backs, 
and g ve them “goodies.” 

Inefficiency of the bill is the main and the in- 
cessant objection of its opponents. They object to 
the efficiency of this measure without offering ano- 
ther in its place. They declaim against its effi- 
ciency, taking care all the while to speak as if the 
Administration intended nothing ele for Fiorida 
but the settlers of this bill. Surely Senators forget 
that there are six regiments of regulars in that Ter- 
ritory at this time, imp!yiog a force of above five 
thousaud men; that besides these, a part of the na- 
val service is constanily employed on the coasts of 
Fiorida, and that, so far from intending to diminish 
ihat force, the Secretary at War, in his official re- 
port, expressly asks for an additional temperary 
and local force, confined to Fiorida, and limited to 
the war. Thus the settlers are only a part of the 
plan for the pacification of Florida. It is a part 
only, though attacked as the wiole; and, s. nce the 
Indians are driven from the fisld, it becomes that 
important part which is to retain possession of 
what the military conquers; and, by remaining in 
stations, free the regulars from garrison duty, and 
leave the whole of them disposable for active 
duty. 

No, Mr. President, it is not because of their 
inefficiency, but for their efliciency, that these set- 
tlers are so much opposed. They will be too 
efficient! They will drive off the speculators as 
wellasthe Indians. They will receive and retain 
the lands which the Alagon, the Punonrostro and 
the Vargas birds now flap their wings over, and 
expect to settle down upon as soon as the Indians 
are driven away. These birds wish us to employ 
soldiers, not cit zens. They wish us to send ten 
thousand soldiers, not ten thousand settlers; and 
the reason is, that they want the lands themselves. 
Give as much money as you please, but no land. 
This is the plan of the speculators and the large 
slaveholders. They want all the good land them- 
selves, but do not want to fight for i'; and this is an 
additional reason with me for pursuing the plan of 
this bill, and placing meritorious cultivators upon 
the soil to defend it both from Indians and specu- 
lators. ‘The plan is eflicient, cheap, humane, and 
framed on a principle to insure success, and to 
cost nothing if it does not succeed. It is efficient, 
because the ten thousand men will go. It is 
cheap, for the men are to be paid out of the land 
which they conquer, and will take but four mil- 
lions out of twenty-six millions which they will 
conquer. It will insure its own success, for the 
settlers are to get no land until the country is 
pacified. Itis to cost nothing if it does not suc- 
ceed; for, unless the men go, they get no rations; 
unless they remain until the country is pacified, 
they get no land. It is the most humane, for it 
relies upon the plough and the axe to come in aid 
of the sword and the gun. It is a good plan, and 
only asks for a fair trial, accomplishing every 
thing if it succeeds, and costing nothing if it does 
not. 

Itis a good plan; 1 may call it a master p'an; 
for | am going to celebrace it iu the point which 
the sound practical sense of the Surgeon General, 
Dr. Lawson, illustrated in his letter which has been 
read. Itisa plan which REVERSES the posi- 
tion of the parties in Florida—which makes US 
the possessers of the country, and leaves 
it to THEM to expel US. This alone changes 
the character of the contest—pats ihat |abor upon 
their shoulders which is now upon ours—and 
gives them a work to do which they can never per- 
form. This alone is a grand and striking recom- 
mendation of the bill—one which no military eye 
can overlook—which no military mind can under- 
value. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CairrenDEn]) 
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says it willtake a whole year to build thee block- 
houses. That is a declaration which astonishes me, 
coming from a Western man. It would hardly be 
expected from a city gentleman, who never saw a 
blockhouse. He and I, as We-tern men, as com- 
ing from States where these blockhouses were the 
refuge of every family, in their early settlement; he 
and I should know beter. Weovght to recol- 
iect that a few neighbors would meet together, and 
build it in a day—build it from the stump; cut the 
logs, haul them, put them up: and the next day 
cover itin, and close it up. A blockhouse is no- 
thing but a green log house, of two stories; the se- 
cond story projecting a couple of feet over the 
first, and resting on a floer of split legs; the loop- 
holes for firing being in the upper story, both in 
ihe sides, and in the floor, and in the projections. 
Adozeamen will put up such a house in a day, 
and cover it in the nextday; and four or five men, 
with six or eight rfles, or muskets with buckshot 
cartridges, and one good woman to load for them, 
would defend the house against all the Indians in 
America. This is the his‘ory of such buildings! 
A year to build blockhouses, indeed! Why, sir, 
a young cadet from West Point, brim fall of science 
and book learning, could not discover the means 
of spending a week upon such a job; while an old 
frontier oflicer, like Col. Twiggs, would undertake 
to pat you up ahouse aday, if the occasion re- 
quired it, for every twelve mea that he could em- 
ploy on the work. 

Besides objections to the bill, we have attacks 
upon one of the officers lately employed in the 
conduct of the Florida war. General Jesup is still 
the selected object of attack, and of disadvanta- 
geous comparison. Notcontent with extolling to 
ihe skies the officers of his own political complex- 
ion, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Pres- 
ToN.] in order to enhance their praise, must incon- 
tnently draw contrasts, and sink some one as much 
below their level as he had raised his Federal or 
Whig heroes, above theirs. Now, sir, to all this 
praise bestowed upon the officers of his own politi- 
cal complexion, I have no manner of objection. 
He may make demigods of the whole of them; but 
l object to his making demons of Democratic offi- 
cers. I object to his instituting disadvantageous 
comparisons; and giving the disadvantage in the 
comparison to him who has the advantage in 
merits. This is what has been done with 
respect to General Jesup. He is put below 
all others, when he has done more than 
all the others put together. In the year and 
a half wkich he commanded in Florida, he 
removed 2,200 of these Indians from that peninsula 
to the west of the Mississippi; all the rest of the 
generals put together, in the three years and a half 
in which they had the command, counting all their 
successes in killed, wounded, taken and removed, 
did not get rid of the ene-third part of that number. 
He removed 2,200 of the hos ile Florida Indians in 
ayear and a half, and that is three times as much 
as all the other commanders together have done in 
three years and a half. Besides that, he removed 
26,000 Creeks, in the summer of 1836, in six 
weeks, and atan expense which is but a fraction of 
what the removal of other Indians have cost. 
This is the historical truth due to General 
Jesup, assailed, and unjustly assailed, as he 
is here. He is the only commanding gene 
ral who brings a scar from Florida; he has 
done three times as much, in half the time, as all 
the rest put together have done in that Territory. 
Yet he is the only one selected for attack: he is the 
oaly one assailed ani disparaged by unjust com- 
parison. Isit the comp'exion of his politics—is it 
h's friendship for General Jackson, and some ctbers 
of the Democracy, which brings these assaults upon 
him? If they are, it may be that a repetition of 
the assault may bring forth the ¢etails which will 
vindicate his title to the pre-eminence which I have 
assigned him. Sir, this is a business which I dis- 
like. I heartily dislixe the business of invidious 
comparison. Our officers, military and naval, 
without regard to politics, fight and die for their 
country. They do their best; and I wish to sustain 
all who do ther best for their country. I wish to 
give support and applause to every one who stakes 
his life fur this sacred mother of us all, whether 


fortune is more or Jess kind to him in giving him 
the opportunities which gild his banners with suc- 
cess. This is my disposition with respect to all; 
and I do hope and trust that no more disadvanta- 
geous comparisons shall be instituted here to call 
fourth my vindication of the injured, and, by impli- 
cation, to lower the exalted. 

I have now gone over, and fully answered, the 
ostensible and public objections to this bill; but I 
should illy discharge my duty If I did not also 
advert to the real and occult objections to it. These 
are, first, that it will make a slave State ; secondly, 
that it will make a Democratic State ; thirdly, that 
it will take land which the Spanish grants to the 
Duke of Alagon, the Count of Punonrostro, and 
Don Pedro de Vargas, call for. These are the 
real objections ; and it becomes me to say a few 
words in regard toeach. And first of the slave 
State objection. I holdin my hand, Mr. President, 
a little book (showing it) entitled the Anti-Slavery 
Almanac, for 1846. It is covered all over, and 


| find filled all up, with pictures, such as white peo- 


ple of the South branding slaves—hunting slaves 
with dogs and guns—cat-hauling slaves—shooting 
slaves—old Kentuck setting his dogs on slaves— 
lawless burning of slaves in St. Louis—chopping 
up living slaves with an axe, and throwing the 
chopped off parts into the fire ; with many others of 
the same character, and all accompanied by figured 
representations and detailed explanations of the 
scenes they represent. At page 45, of this little 
bock, commences a chapter headed, in large capi- 
tals, with these words: 


“*Will you make Florida a slave S!ate?”’ 


In this chapter there is a paragraph dedicated to 
the particular bill which is now under considera- 
tion by the Senate, and of which I will read a part: 


“After this war had been carried on (the Florida war) by a 
succession of the foulest crimes, from from January 27, 1835, 
till the beginning of 1839, the United States Senate passed a bill 
fo" the armed occupation of Florida; which, in the language of 
a Senator (of the Opposition) was to establish a corps of ciuzen 
soldiers, grant them four millions of acres of land, and give 
them liberty to kill when, where, and how, and whom they 
pleased, without any earthly responsibility. Allen, of Ohio; 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; Hubbard and Pierce, of New 
Hampshire; Lyon and Norvell, of Michigan; Niles and Smith, 
of Connecticut; Robinson and Young, of Illinois; Wall, of New 
ao and Wright, of New Yurk, voted for the murderous 

ill. 


This is what I find in the Antislavery a!'manac; 
and the whole Abolition press sings to the same 
tune. From the first day that the armed occupation 
bill was introduced, the black and fell spirit of 
Abolition pounced upon it. That spirit has been 
at work ever since to defeat it; and since Aboli- 
tionism has become strong enough to dictate a no- 
mination to the two highest offices in the Republic, 
let no one despise its influence in the halls of legis- 
lation. Itisstrong here; it is strong abroad. It 
works ineessantly to obstruct Southera measures, 
and to pull down Southern men and their friends. 
See its labors against this bill, because it will cause 
Florida to be settled; see its denunciation of the De- 
mocratic members of Congress from the non-slave- 
holding States which supportit. From A to Z— 
from Auten, of Ohio, to Youna, of Il!inois—all, 
all, are denounced, pursued, persecuted, and marked 
out for the assaults of fanaticism. Abolitionism is 
atthe bottom of the opposition to this bill; but it has 
two strong allies, namely, Spanish grant specula- 
tors, and anti-Democratic politicians; and to these 
I proceed. 


Another of the real objections to thi: bil!, and 
which I have often heard stated, though it is not 
yet embodied in an almanac, is, that it will make 
Ficrida a Democrat.c state. These three hun- 
dred acre men, it is svid, will all be Democrats; 
their little frecholds will make them Democratic; 
they will support the Dem<cratic cause, and make 
ancther Democratic State in the South. Tais is 
wormwood and gall to the Federal pariy, now 
called Whigs. They cannot s‘and it. Another 
Democratic State in the South! perhaps two more 
there to ccme in, with two Democratic States in the 
Northwest! it is in‘olerab'e and terrible. It is 
worse than gall and worm wood; itis hem'ock itself; 
it kills poor Whigery, kil!s it dead; and unless 
these Democratic States can be stifled ia embryo, 
all is lost, and the ghost of Federalism must flit 
from the stage. Here, then, is the root ofa violent 



































Oppesi‘ion to the settling of Florida with small 
landholders, instead of large slaveholders. 

The last of the real objections which I shall men- 
tion is, that it will spoil the game of the Spanish 
grant speculators. These gentry are now in great 
force, owing to the vast extent of the grants under 
which they claim, and the broad basis which they 
have given to their interest by the wide diffusion of 
shares in the claims. They constitute an active, 
subtle, and powerful corps in opposition to this bill. 
They wish the country conquered. They are 
willing to have armies raised, and millions upon 
millions of money lavished on theconguest. But 
noland! ch, no! They want all the land them- 
selves! Pay in anything bat land. Above all, 
do not send these ten thousand settlers there, with 
their pre emptive privileges, to pick and choose for 
themselves, and to take up all the best tracts in 
satisfaction of theic own rights. These specula- 
tors, and for this reason, are among the most tor- 
midable objectors to the bill. 


I have now finished the examination of all the 
objections, ostensible and real, which are made to 
this bill; and persuade myself that the propriety of 
passing it is only made more apparent by the ar- 
guments adduced against it. I have done with my 
replies to the remarks of the Senators who oppose 
it; and a few observations will close what I have 
to say. In one thisg, I concur with the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,] namely, in 
the opinion that Florida has been too n.uch neglect- 
ed. Iconcur in the justice of the remark, but not 
in the sense ia which he intends it. He intends it 
for the Administration; I intend it for Congress. I 
intend it to apply to our neglect—I say ours, for I 
mean to take a full share of the blame to myself— 
in neglecting the supervision of the Florida legisla- 
tion! in not even reading the acts of the Legisiative 
Council, which it was our duty to supervis? before 
they became laws! The Terr.tory is buried 
under corporations, and wnunder debts, which 
the organic law referred to ovr inspection, 
and of which we knew nothing until the acts 
were consummated. The debts are void; for 
a Territory is not a State, and has no power but 
that which is granted to it by Congress; and Con- 
gress has not granted to i's police government in 
Florida the privilege of contracting five millions, 
or any number of millions, of debt. The corpo- 
rations, from what I have seer of their absurd and 
monstrous privileges, are either void or voidabie. 
Congress his neglected its duty in suffering these 
debts, and these corporations, to be created in the 
first instance, and te remain so long unarraigned 
atour bar. Add to these the neglect of our do- 
main, pounced upon, wherever the Indians permit, 
by the assignees of the three great fraudulent and 
nullified Spanish grants. In all these things, Con- 
gress has neglected Florida; but neglect is now to 
cease, and the affairs of this Territory—the civil as 
well as the military—are to receive their due atten- 
tion. The President, in his noble message, has 
called our attention to the civil abuses there, espe~ 
cially to the power “assumed” by the Territorial 
Legislature to authorize the issue of bonds by cor- 
porate companies on the guarantee of the Terri‘ory. 
Under this call we cannot sleep; and henceforth the 
bonds, the corporations, and the Spanish grant 
speculators, must receive our attention as well as 
the Seminole Indians. 


Mr. President, this is a large measure—this 
armed cccupation bill—and both national and 
Southern. It is a large national measure, and one 
of constitut‘onal obligation upon us to adopt. We 
have made our campaigns, and fought our battles 
in Fiorida. The military have done their part. 
For two years they have had the field clear of the 
enemy; for two years the enemy have beea broken 
up, dispersed about, and driven into lurking holes 
and hiding plac’s. For two years the country has 
been ripe for armed settlem-nt—for settlement in 
siations—for mi:itary colonis's; such as the Romans 
planted in the conquered countries after the legions 
had destroyed the armies, and captured the for- 
tresses which defended them; and which colonists 
were rewarded with grants of land in the country 
which they occupied and held in subjection. This 
bill is ow the same p'an; and goes to accomplishing 
the great national object of terminating an expensive 
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contest, pacifying a distracted territory, restoring 
exiles to their homes, aad extending the egis of 
the national protection to an integral part of the 
Union. 

Every interest, national and Southern, civil, mi- 
liiary, commereial and agricultural, requires the 
passage of this bill, Commerce requires the set- 
itlement of this peninsula. Tne wrecks of vessels, 
and the massaere of crews, loudly demand the re-es- 
tablishment of our light houses in that quarter, the 
extension of law and government to i', and the 
peopling of it with an orderly, industrious, and law- 
abiding population. 

The national defence requires its settlement. 
There is no plan of defence for the Southern fron- 
tier—no plan of naval defence for the Gulf of 
Mexico—which can omit the settlement, fertifica- 
tion, and strong occupation of this tongae of land 
which runs down almost to our naval station at 
Key West, and te the British possessions in the 
Bahamas. Itis astrip of land—a long bridge— 
which must be the aveoue.of entrance to the ene- 
my-~—to the black regiments of their cruel policy— 
unless occupied, held, and defended by us witha 
strong arm and iron hand. 

Agriculture requires it, for it is the only part of 
our territory which approximates to the tropics, 
and can g:ve us the rich tropical productions for 
which we now pay so much to foreigners. The 
orange, the lemon, the lime, the fig, the pine apple, 
the plantaig, the cocoa, all grow there. The most 
delicious grapes, rivalling the Malaga, are found 
there. The famous Cuba tobacco, so sought for 
in the shape of Havana cigars, is at home in that 
peninsula. Cotton and sugar there approach five 
degrees nearer to the sun than in any other paris of 
the United States, and, consequeut y, are five de- 
grees nearer to their natal clime. Besides these 
more eminent productions, are many indigenous 
planis and roots, valuable as articles of subsistence, 
abound in that region. Of these, the wild potatoe, 
the cabbage tree, the brier root, the arrow root, and 
the palmetto, are the most considerable. The most 
valuable timber is found there, of which the live 
eak, so essential to our navy, isthe chief. The 
forests abound with game, the seas with fish; and 
it is the opinion of General Jesup that the fisheries 
of this region, in proportion to their extent, will 
prove as valuable as those of New Foundlasd. In 
addition to all, such is the mildoess of the climate, 
and the length of the growing season, that two 
crops of many classes of the products may be ex- 
pected in the year. As to the silk worm, three 
crops of cocoons—the labors of three generations— 
are expected from him annually. Such is the in- 
terest which agriculture has in the settlement and 
coltivation of this country. 

Sir, it is a great Southern object: the whole South 
is interested in the pacification, settlement, perma- 
nent, and strong occupation of this peninsula. It 
is a large Southern measure—the largest which has 
been seen for along time—the largest which we 
now see. The Northern Democracy stands by the 
South in this great object. They stake themselves 
upon the contest, disvegarding the infuriate howl- 
ings of Abolitionism, now re:nforced by a power- 
ful ally, and bravely expose themselves for what is 
RIGHT fer the SOUTH, without regarding what 
might be PRUDENT for themselves. Never was 
the saying of Mr. Jefferson, that the Northern De- 
mocracy was the natural ally of the South, more sig- 
nally verified than on this occasion. 





ABOLITION PETITIONS. 
REMARKS OF MR. COOPER, 


Or Greonreia, 

In the House of Representatives, January 16, 1840— 
On the resolution of Mr. Wappy Txompson to 
amend the rules relative to the reception and dis- 
posal of Abolition petitions. 

Mr. COOPER of Georgia rose and said: I voted 
yesterday on this question, to suspend further de- 
bate. The House had refused the previous ques- 
tien, and thereby indicated a disposi‘ion to hear. 
If, however, the House is indisposed to hear dis- 
cussion, I am more than content to desist. If this 
be the pleasure of gentlemen; it is now in their 





power to give that direction. Itis only necessary 
to give the intimation, and I will put the subject in 
such a shape as to accomplish their wishes. [Here 
Mr. C. made ashort pause | Wihout sucha de- 
sire expressed, it will not be considered a trespass 
on the time to proceed with what I have to say on 
a subject of fear#ul import. 

It would be my purpose, tonching this matter, to 
make no move, to call for no ac'ion, but to sit with 
folded arms, resolved to leave it to those who bring 
such firebrands here, to propose such course as, 
in their opinion, the House should adopt. It is to 
be regretted that my friend from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Tuompson] has felt it his duty to presenta 
proposition. If I could flatter myself that a re- 
quest of. mine could prevail with that gentie- 
man, I would ask him to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

[Mr. Tuomeson of South Carolin arose and said, 
that rather than have any difficulty with his friends, 
be would withdraw his proposition. 

Mr. Bippte entreated the gentleman from South 
Carolina not to withdraw his resolution. He ap- 
pealed to his generosity, and implored him to allow 
him an opportunity of explaining his views on this 
matier; an opportunity he had been seeking for in 
vain, for the last two years. 

Mr. Brack hoped the gentleman from South 
Carolina would withdraw his resolution, unless 
every gentleman on the fluor who desired to address 
the House on this subject, shou!d have the same 
opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Tuompson, of South Carolina. 
not withdraw it } 

Mr. Cooper resumed: Two days ago, Mr. 
Speaker, when a question of reception was pro- 
pounded on presentation of Abolition petitions, 
a well informed gentleman stated to us that, on a 
direct vote, less than one fourth of the members 
would be found voting to reject them. If at a 
crisis like the present such a result could obtain, let 
it be made known, Upon this, as upon all ques- 
lions, it is the duty of the United States Congress 
to act with perfect frankness. An open and manly 
course is due to its own character, and that alone 
is calculated to exhibit its true sentiments to the 
people we represent. We should march direct'y 
up to the point, and pronounce, unequivocally, 
what we think is expedient and right in regard to 
the reception of these petitions. Any other policy 
on this cecasion, argnes either disrespect for the 
petitioners, or a fearfulness of responsibility, un- 
worthy of a member of Congress, This plain, 
direct, and upright course, is demanded by the 
wishes of those who petition, as well as by the in- 
terests of those who are to be aggrieved by the pe- 
tiuons. 

S.r, the welfare of the Sta'e of Georgia requ'res 
that you shou'd pronounce an opinion reject ng 
these petitions; or if you would not reject them, 
that you should make it known. She has no party 
interes's to serve by this. Tnese are considera- 
tions too light, too irivial, too pitiful, to enter into 
her estima’e at this time, and on this occasion. 
The same influences which bring these petitions 
here, and the same arguments which are invoked 
in behalf of the petitioners, have carried and sus- 
tained an open attack upon her domes'ic relations, 
and upon the rights of property held by her citi- 
zens. It is, therefore, she claims of you, by the 
obligation of duty you owe to her, to reject this 
class of petitions, saying to the petitioners, you are 
endangering the Government, and destroying the 
peace and harmony of the States. If you will not 
deal thus candidly with them, and are of opinion 
they ought to te received, let the South understand 
you. The State of Georgia may then, with pru- 
dence, safety, wisdom and efficiency, adopt her 
own policy im respect to matters about which she 
is deeply concerned. 

I desire to disembarrass this subject of the party 
trammels that have been thrown around it. Ihe 
ground on which you fight is sacred—rendered so 
by the Constitution. The people, affected by your 
political bandyism, are, by that instrument, urging 
on you the obligations of duty; are claiming the 
repose of peace and quiet. The football, which is 

the instrument of your sport in this game, wounds 
us at every impulse you give it. It is a weapon 


Then I do 





which, placed in the hands of either, deals deaih. 


blows to all around—death to us and our interests, 
or death to your Government. Sport on, therefore, 


if you must, and strive which shall receive most 
pleasure, or suffer least pain; in the wind up, your 
pleasure will turn to pain, and your joy into 
sorrow. 

The subject before us is the reception or rejection 
of Abolition petitions—petitions praying the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Florida. We complain of these peli- 
tions as anevil. I propose to examine into 

The nature, source, and extent of this evil; 

Our duty in regard to it; and 

The remedy. 

The proposition of my friend from South Caro- 
lina, now on your table, is not the proper one, 
being at best, ambiguous, uncertain, and indirect. 
I desire a rejection of the petitions. 

I proceed, however, to consider the first point, 
the nature, source,and extent of evil in thee peti- 
tions. Here, sir, Iam advised by some, the ar- 
gument was exhausted on some former occasions, 
before another Congress. I will, neverthless, 
offer the reasons which, asI conceive, in your 
wisdom should contre! this subject. I desire to do 
it dispassionately and deliberately, that the truths 
which [ may utier may not be lost in a tempest, 
being ascribed to rage. I desire to do it without 
the aid of declamation. In its lJoftiest effort, the 
gravity of those truths wou!d sink them beyond 
our view. 

What I shall say is intended for this House, if 
it please to hear; for those especially who bring 
and advocate here these petitions; for them and 
their constituents, not for mine. When I address 
my constituen's, I prefer to be near to them, and 
meet them face to face. 

Before I proceed, sir, it is indispensable that I 
exact of gentlemen a concession of one point, 
without which, no argument can be maintained, no 
truth tested. What isthat? It is this: The Con- 
stitaton as adopted and written, shall prove the 
truth of our position, and form the sole measure 
of our right ard wrong. Without this, we are 
thrown back on first principles. Each State stands 
fori'self, and this Government is dissolved. You 
admit, then, the Constitution is the only rule and 
measure of our obligations and powers. That 
every assertion of power, every claim of right, or 
declaration of duty, is tested by its provisions, 
That no higher test can be referred to, to correct or 
overrule politically a decision, made by the appli- 
cation of its principles. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Grancea,] 
after expressing his contempt of local opinions and 
sectional interests, has poiated us to the “‘corrected 
opinion of mankind, the enlightened philanthropy of 
the age,” to put us right on questions here iavolved. 
Sir, | have elsewhere heard of “ebligations pata- 
mount” to the Constitution by which to test these 
political relations. This error is radical, strikes 
at the foundation of cur Government, and pros- 
trates the whole fabric. The States have createi 
no such obligations, acknowledge none such poli- 
tically, and will have none such forced on thm. 
Such opinions are disorganizing and revolutionary. 
They give a death blow to all constitutional free- 
dom, will establish the Church, and make the Pope 
supreme on earth. 

The Constitution, then, is the true ru'e of our 
political faith, the sole test of rectitude in practice. 
It was made by the States, whose people had pre- 
existing political relations. It was made for them, 
according to these established connections. By 
these, the beings forming the subject of these peti- 
tions had no citizenship, but were as verily pro- 
perty as your lands. Is this denied? If so, the 
argument is exhausted, and the Union dissolved. 

This instrument, rendered practical by agents 
appointed for that purpose, is the Government, and 
is formed for the States that made it, and for the 
people of those States, who then possessed a poli- 
tical relation to each other, and for ne other; and 
for them in no other relation. 

The rights and privileges then existing, not 
thereby surrendered or forbidden, with those 
which were by it created, were the objects to be 
secured to ‘those for whom the Government was 
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established. The right of property was one; yes, 
the right of property in slaves. Does any one deny 
ithere? I pausefor reply. Notone! (Sw, it has 
peen denied elsewhere by bigh authori'y.) With- 
out that, this Union would not have been formed. 
Is this denied? I pause for reply. It is admitted. 

Among those privileges is the quiet ond peaceful 
enjoyment of this right. Another is the freedom of 
speech, “‘the freedom of the press, and the right 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances.” All of these, 
however sacred or invio'ate, are in some sense 
more or less restricted, limited, and deniable in the 
exercise—the “right of petition” or freedom of 
speech, not less so than the right of property. 
This results from the fact that, as between the 
several States, or the citizens of each, the one has 
rights and privileges equal with the ether; where- 
fore the Government cannot be administered, or 
long exist, unless you decline the exercise of a 
mere privilege when it destroys a right of property; 
the “freedom of speech,” for instance, when it 
would rob me of reputation; the ‘‘fresdom of the 
press,” when the effect is the same, or to destroy 
the peace of a whole community. 

Tais is right, too, on the plain principl-s of that 
“natural justice” which is such an idol in your 
worship. To speak, to write, or petitiin, in a 
matter that does not immediate y interest you, 
with which you are not personally connected, 
and lies not at your door, if a privilege at all, 
is a mere naked privilege, the benefits of which re- 
sults not to yourself particularly, but to “mankind 
at large.” Do you not perceive it? Is not this go- 
ing beyond the Constitution? And what is this 
bat a second crusade? Sir, it wants but the a mor, 
the military parade, and the battle array to make it 
literal. 


Let it be remembered that it is the pride and 
glory of these States to have instituted the novel 
experiment of a written Constitution,without which, 
and beyond which, there is no powcr and no govern- 
ment; without that we have norule of political 
action, and dare not express a political opinion. 
The “universal opinicn of mankind” is not our ru'e; 
half of them have not seen or heard of our Consti- 
tion. 


Now, sir, suppose the exercise of this mere na- 
ked privilege, which benefits another, not yourseif, 
the less consequent on which exercise falls not on 
you, but on another, whose rights you have not 
on'y pledged, but sworn to respect and defend, 
shall tend to take from me my prop-ity in per- 
son or thing? Have you a right to such ex- 
ercise? By the Constitution, you must say no; 
by those “eternal principles ot right” which these 
petitioners worship, for which they run rough shod 
over the charer of our liberty, and subvert the 
Union, you will answer, no. 


Suppose again, under such circumstances, you 
refuse to receive petitions —is that a denial of the 
“right peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a retess of grievances?” If so, 
how do you chec!x deba'e here? how does one man 
r'se and speak whilst all are made to sit? how do 
you chain the slanderer’s tongue, tie the hand 
of = libeller, or hang a man for inditing trea- 
son 


This privilege, or right of petition, in the cases 
before you, is inferior to my right of property, and 
the enjoyment thereof under the compact. The 
latter is greater, the former less, and must yield. 
Is this not so? Most certainly. If so, then the re- 
fusal to receive the-e petitions, which is made the 
false pretext for exciting the sympathies, and in- 
flaming the passions of men, women, and children, 
is not only right, but becomes your duty, under the 
most solemn of all obl gations. Duty to us re- 
quires it; that we may peaceably enjoy the rights 
that belong to us. Duty to them demands 11; that 
they may turn their thoughts on themselves and 
perceive th irerror. And if you owe any thing 
tu the opinions of mankind, to “justice,” or religion, 
duty to all requires it; that men may not be “in- 
quisitive about other men’s matters, nor become 
railers nor disturbers of the peace,” that you may 
not do injus ice, without warrant, to let what you 
call ‘‘natwral justice’ be done; and that this “‘opi- 
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nion of mankind” may be corrected, by reference 
to your rule, of which they are igaerant. 

Under our Government, there are not only mu- 
tual rights, but reciprocal duties. Your Govern. 
ment is under the same obligations, if not greater, 
to respect and maintain the rights of Georgia, than 
she is to obey your lawful enactments. So of these 
petitioners, and the people of Georgia. Having ad- 
mitted our right, of property, it is your duty not to 
move by petition cr otherwise. This is true, 
whether the effect of your petitions be to destroy 
my property contrary to my will, or to lessen its 
value, by indirect means, beyond my control. If 
this be not so, what right have you to complain of 
your neighbor, who puts a torch to his own dwel- 
ling, which, by possibility, may communicate to 
yours? 

There is one other political and historical truth 
I wish observed, for, in tracing the evils that sur- 
round us to their source, we shall illustrate, that a 
failure to notice this has led most of the Abolition- 
is's into dangerous errors. It is this: Your 
Government was not made for negroes or 
slaves If, in forming it, youhad attempted 
that, it would have failed. Those who come 
here with petitions claiming justice need not startle 
at this; and if, in your excursions through Europe, 
you blush to be told of it, hide your blushes, come 
home, upset your Government, and form a new 
one. Do not hold us to the old one; and set up 
the “opinion of mankind,” gathered in Europe, as 
the rule of our political action. Our people are 
about as ignorant of that rule as you, and half of 
Europe, are of the Constitution. We seldom go to 
Europe, because we pay you to go for us; hence, 
we do not suffer the infliction of that “opinion” as 
you do; but if that is your “grievance,” you may 
stay at home and let us go. 

This Union was formed for the States—the peo- 
ple of the States—that people who then had their 
respective constitutions and laws establishing their 
political, civil, and domestic relations. Negroes 
had no band in it, here or at home, and were not 
referred to when you proposed “to establish jus- 
tice,” and “secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” Do you think so? If so, 
speak out. , 

Now, sir, having presented these undeniable 
tru'hs, with a view to trace existing evils to their 
source, I proceed to inquire, who are they that pe- 
tition thus?’ Are they the owners of the property 
in slaves? Notso Are they citizens of slave- 
holding communities? No. ‘They are citizens of 
Massachusetts. Very well; as a general rule, we 
admit the right of Massachusetts citizens to petition. 

To whom do they petition? To Congress, com- 
posed of members from slaveholding, as well as 
non-slaveholding States. By the same general 
rule, itis granted to be the duty of Congress to re- 
ceive petition’. 

When are these petitions offered? True, it is 
at the call of Massachusetts, but happens to be 
very prejudicial to very important money claims 
of my constituen's, as well as those of other gen- 
tlemen, and possibly to the prejudice of still 
larger interests; and therefore it would have been 
better to have kept them back fora few weeks. 
Stull it was their day, and no objection can right- 
fully be urged on that ground. 


For whom do they petition? For themselves? 
No. For Earope, or Asia, or Africa, or the citi- 
zens of e.ther? It is not so represented; and if it 
were, it must be admitted that they, as individuals, 
could not petition you. For whom then? It need 
not be disguised; these petitions are for, and on 
behalf of, the negroes or slaves of this District, and 
the several States. Yes, these petitioners have 
placed themselves by the side of the slaves of the 
South, inciting them to rebellion; aiding them 
to wage war with their masters; presenting 
petitions for these who have no right to ask 
any thing of you; joining an issue with their 
masters, which to make or join at home, and 
uniter the laws goveraing master and slave, is 
death; doing and saying that, wich, being done 
and said wishin the jurisdiction of a State here re- 
presen eJ, is incendiary, insurrectionary, and felo- 
nious, . All this is done and said here to those who 
are deputed specially to represent the great inte- 
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rests of the South. And we, it is contended, are 
bound to receive all this, to bear it, andsubmit. If 
this be true, then do your worst, and you can only 
take one step farther under the banner of a “‘sacred 
tight of pe ition:” that will be, to look a little closer 
inte our domest.c circle, aud petition that our chil- 
dren quit their paren's, and our wives have per- 
mission to leave their husbands. Where is the 
philanthropist who can insist on the reception of 
such papers; or where the Christian, with all the 
light before him, who can pray for such results? 
What true Republican can support such startling 
doctrines? 

But for what do they pray? “For the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade in this District and 
the Territories.” This you have no power by the 
Constitution or laws to do. Why? ‘ihe reasons 
are at hand. 

Grant, for argument sake, that your Govern- 
ment has all the power in this District and the Ter- 
ritories, whic’ the States have in their limits; you 
still have no power to do it, since it would deprive 
individuals of their property without their consent, 

Government is made to protect and defend the 
rights of property, not to subvert them. There 
would be wanting even the pretext that the pro- 
perty was for public use. By numbers and the 
aid of the sword, you might effect your object; but 
the history of the last seventy years has proved that 
freemen will fight for much less cause. 

Is it pretended that this Government has a “pub- 
lic use” for this property? Quite the teverse. 
What, then, do you do with that clause of your 
Constitution which says: ‘Nor shall private pro- 
perty be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation?’ And let it be remembered, this taking 
“for public use” is an exception to the broad pro- 
vision that it shall not be taken at all. And what 
shall we do with our oaths to support such items? 

Bat it is denied that Congress has the same 
powers here and in the Territories which the State; 
have in their respective limits. Why? Because its 
powers are defined and limited, both as to the ob- 
jects and purposes for which, acd on which it may 
act. The “exclusive power to legislate in al! cases 
whatsoever” in this District, is subject to corres- 
ponding limitations’ and restrictions laid on its 
powers in other respects, and must be consonant 
thereto, otherwise this grant of “exclusive power” 
would operate to subvert every right of the citizen 
here. Not only so, Congress is under obligations 
to Virginia and Maryland, as well asto all the 
slaveholding States, not to abolish slavery here o1 
in the Territories, The existence of such obliga- 
tion, is neither more nor less than, in other 
words, to assert a want of power to do what itis 
obliged not to do. 

Consider these petitions in reference to their 
practical effect, and what is it but to ask you to 
rub us by form of law, to subvert cur institutions, 
barn our dwellings, stir up civil war, and commit 
murder and rapine? Sir, we ask not your protec- 
tion at home, we do net need it. If we wenrel 
it, itis against your igacrance of our rights or 
your wilful disregard to them, and to your sole an 
obligations of daty. 

It follows then that there is no power to grant 
such petitions, that if there was, it would be mani- 
festly unjust, as much so as to receive a petition 
from me to burn the dwelling of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Grancer.] Wherefore 
then the obligation to receive? In truth, is the:e 
not a positive duty to reject them? 

The Abolitionists are not that worthless, disre- 
putable, ard unimportant class of people they are 
sometimes represented to be. And here I beg to 
correct the honorable gen'leman from South Caro- 
ina (Mr. THompson.] In the large commercial 
cities, comparatively tew respectable and intelligent 
citizens are found to be Abolitionists. There is 
an interest felt in those commercial communities, 
which bears down this spirit of fanatici-m. But 
go into the country, the interior villages and towns; 
there you will find the soul and spirit of that body 
called Abolitionis's; and they are far from beirg 
low, mean, or contemptib'e; they are sober, indus- 
trious, religious, and intelligent, on all matters pr r- 
taining to their Own interests—-most ignorant ¢f our 
Constitution and laws, and our rights under them, 

- ‘ 
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Unfi rtunately by education and habit they are con- 
fiding, and readily yield to the lead of those whose 
interest it istohave them follow. Tney havea 
fanatical zeal for this Abolitionism, and nothing 
caures them to pause but a conviction that the Go- 
vernment will be dissolved if they persevere. 
Knowing this, their leaders persuade them there is 
no danger. You have only to satisfy them that 
disunion results from Abolition, ard they give it 
up. Am I right, or am I wrong?) ,Two summers, 
spent north of this, have taught me that. I have 
it not from politicians, but from the unsophisticated 
farmer, having conversed with him in his fields. 
You, therefore, who represent this body of men, 
wil) allow us, through you, to address a word 
to your constituents. Do now what you have 
failed to do heretofore. Examine strictly your 
rule of politicat truth. Read our Constitution 
and the history of its formation. Call on 
your editors, lecturers, and agents, to disse- 
minate, utter, and publish tracts on those sub- 
jects without comment; ponder well your duties 
and obligations under them—the respect you owe to 
our rights; compare the force of these with your 
sense of duty, merely to petition for Abolition. 

Have you made no pledges to us in that instra- 
ment by which we united as States? As Chris- 
tians, can you be insensible to the obligations of 
your promises? After you shall have answered 
these questions, and made the examinations de- 
manded of you, then remember that among other 
grievances enumerated by the colonies during the 
Revoluticn, and published in your Declaration of 
Independence, inciting your slaves to insurrection 
was one. How can you expect us to cease to burn 
with indignation, whilst you, unzer the pretence of “a 
scered right of petition” pray upon us the very 
grievance your fathers fuught to revenge? You are 
inve gling and enticing our slaves, seducing them 
from the path of obedience, and inciting them to 
insurrection. 

Sic, I call on the gentlemen from New York, 
from Maine, and from Massachusetts, when they 
go home, to give their constituents light on these 
points. Ask the Governor of New York what are 
his opinions? Are you prey ered, with him, to deny 
this right of property? If so,let usall know it. 
Will you join issue with him—ihen publish his 
error to the four winds. Js not all personal pro- 
perty a subject of theft and larceny? But I forbear. 
One item of recent his'ory strikes me here; it is 
this: “Larceny of aslave is no crime in the Empire 
State”’—the obligations of your Constitution not- 
withstanding—since the Governor of that State— 

(The Speaker here interrapted Mr. C. and in- 
formed him tnat it was not in order to allude to the 
Governors of the States. 

Mr. Barnarp begged that the gentleman might 
proceed.] 

Mr. Cooper continued. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears to me that a very large and respectable por- 
tion of this Union overlook, disregard, and habitu- 
ally disparage the rights and interests of another 
portion. I refer to the North and South. So ha- 
bitual is the disregard of the former for the latter, 
that they induce us to believe they consider this 
Government as existing almost exclusively for 
themselves. One wou'd suppose, that to be tribu- 
tary to their railroads, canals, and turnpikes, 
their fortifications and light-houses, their foreign 
and domestic commerce, their manufactories and 
banks, and, thereby, to their splendid cities, their 
farms and country seats, would suffice, and we 
might be permitted peacefully to use and enjoy a 
portion of the means that enable us to make con- 
tribution. But not so! So they petition loud, nume- 
rous, and strong, that we be compelled to give up 
that also; and if we deny their right so to petition, 
this denial of an undue exercise of a right of peti- 
tion is the foundation of clamorous appeals to the 
“law of nature, “eternal justice,” and the “opinion 
of mankind,” which are claimed to be of higher 
obligations than the Constitution itself. 

Idjeness and a fanatical zeal for natural liberty, 
regardless of law, form the source of all the mis- 
chief those people are working through the country. 
Your Abolitionists have a “zeal without know- 
ecge,” which, being wrought upon by editors, hired, 
lecturers and agents, ends in wickedne:s, These, 


being otherwise out of employment, fan the flame 


whereby numbers are added, and contributions in- 
creased. Abolition excitement, therefore, is made the 
nucleus ofa party that gives employmentto the other- 
wise unemployed; clothes the naked, and feeds the 
hungry. Politicians watch the movement, and by 
leaning to them, or openly advocating them, ride 
into power. A few men of wealth, influence, ta- 
lents and education, filled with the vanity of future 
fame, have thrown themselves in the attitude of 
leaders. So controlling have they already become in 
New York and Maine, that it has become a matter 
of interest and rivalship with the local patties, to 
address themselves more and more near to their 
views. It is notto be disguised that the two great 
parties in this House consider this subject more 
with reference to party effect, than the principles 
of your Constitution, One party, asa whole, is 
by profession and practice somewhat more friendly 
to our interest, on this question, than the other, 
resulting mainly from their respective positions; 
but either seem hitherto to have fixed limits short 
of what our rights and the Constitution authorize 
them to go. 

How then are we to stay an evil that is sweeping 
the North, springing from the wants and necessities 
of men, being identified with the labor ef the coun- 
try, and fed by religious fanaticism; which is the 
theme of poetry and romance; the subject of lec- 
tures, sermons, and prayer meetings; which is cra- 
dled with infancy; ins‘illed by education; carica- 
tured in print shops; directed and lauded by an 
unrestrained press; which is addressed to and re- 
ceived by the beggar and the lordling; the male 
and the female, in city, town, and country; which is 
advocated by lawyers and doctors, judges and ju- 
rors, priests and laymen; is admitted to contre] po- 
liticrans, Governors and S ate Legislatures; affects 
the Presidential controversy, influences this Houre, 
divides North and South, unites with Church and 
State, and now shakes the Union? How shall we 
arrest it? Ours is an awful responsibility. But 
the country requires us to take it; posterity will 
hold us accountable. 

You have the remedy in your own hands, if you 
chocse to apply it. Tell these petitioners this is a 
subject they ought not, cannot petit.on for. And 
when youreurn, meet them at their firesides, and 
ia their fields; plant yourselves on the charter of 
our freedom; summon fact and reason; fail not to 
tell them, they are injuring their neighbors, and 
dis-olving the Government. 

Failing to apply this remedy here, sir, the South 
must take the alternative; yield her rights, permit- 
ting you to use the Government for your own be- 
nefit, and abuse it for our injury—or dis<olve. 
Failing todo your duty here, Georgia, one of your 
confederates, willing to hear advice, but entit'ed to 
act fer herself, must do what her interest and hap- 
piness requires. In her controversies connected 
with this subject, she cannot admit your power to 
deeide for her—she cannvt ask it—Maine could not 
submit to it—if she does— . 

[The Speaker here interrapted Mr. C.} 

Mr. Cooper continued. I was going to say 
that if the power was claimed here and asserted, 
and your judges, marshals, posse, cr army were 
ordered out to force Maine— 

[The Srraxerazan interrupted. 

Mr. Evans and Mr. Smita, of Maine, hoped the 
gentleman would be permitted to go en.] 

Mr. Cooper said it was not his intention then, 
or ever, to viclate order; he thanked the Speaxer for 
his kindness in enforcing order, and the House for 
its courtesy in wishing him togo on. The refer- 
ence to Maine and to New York, was made with 
the sole view of illustrating the propriety of ap- 
plying a rule here, calling fora non-reception of 
these petitions, which might avert a more disagree- 
able alternative. 

Gent'emen have said this is the way to multiply 
Abolitionists, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gentry] says receive, refer, and report on 
them, and the Abolitionists will be satisfied. 

Sir, this subject was urged by petitions as early 
as 1790, by a most worthy and intelligent commu- 
nity of people, the Quakers. Georgia had her Bald- 
win and Jackson then to oppose them; a reference 
and repert was made. Such, with little variance 
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continued to be the course, will the object of the 
Abolitionisis changed, and the hor orable genie. 
man from New York, (Mr. Granoen,]} will permi 
me to correcthim. Ia 1834-5, and before 1836 
the excitement began to run high. Respeect(y| 
treatment, reception and reports, only strengthene) 
them, until, on this floor, honorable gentlemen as. 
serted a power in Congress to abolish slavery in 
the States, and declared that slaves had a r'ght to 
memorialize this body. Have gentlemen forgotten 
the course of Mr. Pinckney, the same now urged 
by the gentleman from Tennc ssee, [Mr. Gentry | 
He had a reference and a report. Did that satis!y 
or check Abolitionism? No, the causes have con. 
tinued to operate, and the effects to increase, 
Wherefore, then, do Southera inen wish a refer. 
ence again? 

I have trespassed on your patience longer than 
I intended. The importance of the subjrct, and 
the interest of my constituents, is the apology. Sir 
I leave this unpleasant subject with you; unplea. 
Sant it isin the extreme. Here—at home—through. 
out this Union—look at it in all its aspects, jt js 
fearful to the Norih and the South. The issue js 
at hand, end you are bound to speak the language 
of truth and sincerity to the North and the South, 
to cease on this question your party movements. 
and teil us what you think. Reject these pei. 
tions through regard to the constitutional r’ghts of 
the States—quiet the South, and let the North up. 
derstand that the Government is tottering. Do this, 
and you effect much to avert the storm and silence 
the commotion of the elements. But let the infiy. 
ences that drive these documents here move on, 
yield yourself to them—and, we say, talk not 10 
Georgia of her obligations to a Constitution tram. 
pled by others under foot. She is an humble, sub. 
missive instrument at the footstool of power, or 
she will rise and defy those who would “‘incite her 
slaves to insurrection.” 





REMARKS OF MR. WATTERSON, 
Or TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representatives, January 16, 1840— 
On the subject of Abolition petitions. 

Mr. Speaker: Differing as I do trom a_ portion 
of my colleagues upon this subject, I feel that it is 
my duty to state some of the reasons which influ- 
ence my course. I did hope, sir, that on the exci. 
ing and important question now under considera. 
tion, it would be my goed fortune to battle, arm to 
arm and shoulder to shoulder, with all the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Tennessee. It is to 
me a source of deep mortification that eny South 
era mar should hesitate a moment in regard to the 
proper disposition of Abolition petitions, much less 
pursue a cou's2 which, in my jadgment, is playing 
into the hands of those miserable fanatics. The 
resolution offered by the genileman from Lovisia: 
na, (Mr. Cuinn,] proposing to receive and refer to 
a committee all memorials and petitions relating to 
the abol:tion of slavery in this District, in the Ter- 


ritories, or in the States, concedes every thing the & 


Abolivon'sts are contending for at this time, and | 
must be permiited to express my great astonish- 
ment at the source from which it orig nated. 


| Coming as he does from one of the largest slave- 


ho'ding States in the Union, I regard the move as 
extremely unfortvnat>; but not more so than the 
zealous aod able support which it has received 
from some of my colleagues and others of the same 
political party, who hail from the South. Sir, are 
not the votes of every Abolitionist in the House 
recorded upon the journaljin favor of suspending 
the rule, for the purpose of adopting it? Did not 
the distinguished gentleman from Mass2chusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,] when a similar proposition was 
suggested by one 


uw was all he desired? Well do the Abolitionisis 
know that the goal of universal emancipation 


cannot be reached, but by degrees—that the ram-f 


of my _ ceileagues, [Mr. 
Bett,] arise in his place and declare that 


ae ener 


parts of the Constitution cannot be torn down ina} 
day nor a week; and hat if they can gain a singlt 


point ata time, they may ultimately succeed it}) 


eradicating siavery, not in the Disirict of Columbia 


alone, but in the several Siates—and at the same} 
time sunder the cords that bind together this glori-} 
i 
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ous Union. Sir, | would rather these conspirators 
against (he perpetuity of this Republic, end the 
nights and tranquillity of its citizens, should prate 
about grievances, which, if they exist at all, can- 
not affect them, to the end of time, than to acknow- 
ledge by my vole, that lam bound to receive, re'er, 
and treat with common respect their petit ons, 
which ask me to violate the Constitution of my 
country, which I have solemnly sworn to support. 
If we are tu have peace upon such terms only, I, 
for one, am against peace. But have we so soon 
forgotten the pa-t? Does not every gentleman up- 
on this flcor recollect, that the same argument was 
used in 1836, in favor of the reference of these pe- 
titions to a committee—that then, as now, it was 
contended, that such reference would be the most 
effectual mode of tranquilizing the public mind, 
and staying all further agitation of the subject cn 
the part of the Abolitionisis? Under this delusive 
hope, such a committee was raised, on the motion 
of a distinguished gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Pinckney.} That committee went to wort, 
and made an able report against the prayer 
of the petitioners, and what was the effect? Was 
the voce of Abolition hushed? Did their in- 
sulting and infamous petitions cease to pour 
into this House? Were the rights and feel- 
ings of the South any more respected? Let 
your jcurnals for te last three years an- 
swer. Session after session are we called upon to 
repel their assaults against our domestic tnstitu- 
tons, our homes, and our firesides. Instead of al- 
Jaying, as it was alleged wouid be the case, it has 
iocrea ed their exertions. Shall we, then, resort to 
an experment, which has already so signally. 
failed? To do so would be nothing but downright 
madners. Pet'er, far better, to stand firm lke 
men, and give way on no part of the ground. If 
we once commence retreating, they will never 
cease their Cemards, until they have accomplished 
their unhallowed purposes. But the Abolitionists 
and their apolg'sts contend that to refuse acting 
on these petitions is a violation of that artic'e in 
the Constitution, which prohibits Congress from 
pacsing any law abridging the “right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition ihe Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” This I deny. 
Have we passed any law, or are we called upon to 
pass any law, abridging this right? Surely not. 
The people are at liberty to “peaceably essembie” 
at any time, and to petition upon any subjec'; but 
when it is presented here by an honorable member, 
by the rules of the House which we have adopted 
for our govercment, he has to state ils contents; and 
afer hearing such statement, are we not prepared 
to say whether itis of such a character as would 
justify vs in rejecting it at once? By way of 
lilus‘ration, suppcse the fanatics of Massachu- 
set's, or any other State, should take it 
int) gheir heads to send petitions to the 
Legis'‘ature of Tennessee, asking them to pass a 
Jaw authorizing and empowering our slaves to cut 
all our throats by a given time, would it be a de- 
nial of the right of petition not to receive and re- 
fer them? Again: suppose the hot-headed Sourh- 
erners, believing that the venerable ex-Presiden’, 
who si's across the way, was most essentially de- 
ranged upon the subject of slavery, and that by his 
course in this House their lives and their property 
were endangered, should ask Congress to enact a 
law, sending hm to some place of confinement the 
remainder of a long and eventful life, would not 
the gentleman himself admit, that this was an 
abuse of the right of petition; or, in other words, 
that we would not te tound to receive and con- 
sider it? Gent'emen declare if we will only re- 
ceive and refer Abolition petitions, it is all. they 
wish; the House can then put the “broad seal” of 
ce yndemnation upon them as scon as they please. 
Such declarations resolve themselves into this: that 
to refuse to receive and refer their petitions, is a 
gross insut; but the moment.after reception and 
reference, we may commit them to the flames, 
wi hout offence! Mcst logical and happy thought, 
truly! Bot 1am not willing to trust them. Let 
us mark our indignation at the objects they have 
in view, by a prompt eni deci-ive vrte at the 
threshold, Let us say to them that we have no 
power (o legislate on the sabject; and if we had, it 


fairest fabric that human wisdom ever reared, and 
spreading havoc and ruin where there is now peace 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, by refusing to receive these peti- 
tions after we have heard their contents stated by 
the introducer, or by laying them on the table with- 
out any further action upon them, we avoid debate 
on this distracting subject. Sir, every debate here 
may kindle the fires of insurrection in the South, 
Let me ask, how can debate be prevented, if we 
receive, and referthem toacommitiee? The mo- 
ment that reference is made, a member rises in his 
place,holds upa resolution in his hand, and demands 
its adoption. Whatis i? It is a resolution in- 
structing the committee to report in favor of the 
prayer of the Abolitionisis. He has the floor; no 
other member can get it in order to move the pre- 
vious question; and he proceeds for hours, if not 
days, to piead the cause of these incendiaries. Every 
word he utters, through the secret agency of the 
Abolitionists, finds its way to the ears of the slave 
pepulation of the South, and may excite them to 
rebellion and massacre. But, sir, suppose you suc- 
ceed in applying the previous question at the close 
of this speech; cannot another member, and ano- 
ther, and so on, until the who!e number is exhavst- 
ed, bring forward resolutions of the like kind, and 
in that way keep up an everlasting debate in this 
House, and an everlasting disturbance out of it? 
This must be the inevitable result of receiving and 
referring such papers to a committee. Unlike my 
two col'eagues, (Messrs. Gentry and Bett,] I 
can never consent to such a reception and reference. 
It must lead to interminab'e discussion; and discus- 
sion he e, | fear, will lead to the most direful con- 
sequences, 

The gentleman from the city of New York [Mr. 
Monroe] has declared that the battle of Abolitionism 
must be tought at the North. Must be fought in 
the North, and by whom, sit? The political party 
(Whig) to which heis attached? If so, I have 
solemn apprehensions that our rights will be in pe- 
culiarly bad keeping ! 

Sir, were they fighiing the battles of the South, 
when they were sapporting a notorious Aboli- 
tionist [Mr. Bradish] for Lieutenant Governor of 
New York, when they gave him about nine een 
thousand votes in the city, and near one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the State? Were they fight- 
ing the battles of the South, when they were ral- 
lying around the black standard of an Abo'itionist 
fer Governor cof Pennsylrania in 1838? 1 mean 
Joseph Ritner, who received the fuil Whig vote in 
that State; and will any memter preseat deny ii? 
If so, lethim speak. I hold in my hand a message 
which he delivered to the Legislatur, December, 
1836, and wou'd ask leave to read a short extract 
fiom it. After speaking of the “ base bowing of 
the knee to the dark spirit of slavery,” he said: 


“ Opposition to the admission into the Union of new slave. 
holding States, and opposition to slavery in the District of 
Columbia, the very hearth and abode of the national honor, 
have ever been, and are the cherished doctriues of our State. 
Let us, felluw-citizens, stand by and maintain them unshrink- 
ingly and fearlessly.” 


Here are ‘ cherished” Abolition ‘‘doctrines” for 
you! But, sir, the voice of the bal'ot boxes, in 
tones of thunder, declar-d, that this message ccn- 
tained foul slanders upon the sound Repoblican 
principles of Pennsylvania. Ritnerism and Aboli- 
tionism were overthrown, and the banner of De- 
mocracy again waved ils broad folds over that 
anc’ent Commonwealt}. 

Were they fighting the battles of the South, at 
the late Har:isburg Convention, when they nomi- 
nated a candidate for the Presidency, who is in fa- 
vor of appropria‘ing the surplus revenue to the 
emancipation of slaves? Only hear him: 

“Should I be asked if there is no way by which the General 
Government can aid the CAUSE OF EMANCIPATION, I answer that 


it has long been an object near my heart, to see the WHOLE oP 
ITS SURPLUS RBVENUE APPROPRIATED TO THAT OBJECT.”? 


Were they fizhting the battles of the South, 
when they elected Abolitionists Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of Vermont? Sir, I regret 
to say, that I have seen the success of these men 
trumpeied, even in my own State, by the Wh'g 
newspapers, as a Whiz victory, ‘Vermont erec:!” 
Vermont ever true to her principles!” and like joy- 
ful exclamations, have frequently graced their 
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columns, on hearing of a Whig Abolition triumph 
in that State. Heaven save the Democracy from 
all such triumphs! 

In the State of Oh‘o, I understand, there was a 
line of Abolitionists from the Ohio river to the 
Lakes, who aided the slaves of Kentucky to escape 
into Canada. So frequent were the complaints on 
this score, that the Legislature of Kentucky sent 
commissioners to the Legislature of Ohio, asking 
them to pass a law punishing in future all such 
kidnappers. Accordingly, such a law was 
promptly enacted, in conformity with the wishes 
of Kentucky and the princip'es of common honesty. 
I believe it was termed the “Fugitive act.” But 
mark ye: in the House of Representatives there 
were twenty-three votes against the bill, all of 
whom were Whigs, “good and true’ In the Se- 
naie there were fourteen negative votes, and nota 
Democrat amongst the number. Now,I would 
ask the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Monror, | 
if these thirty-seven leading Whigs were fighting 
the battles of the South? 

Were the Whig party fighting the battles of the 
South, when they were passing, and endeavoring 
to pass, Abolition resolutions in the Legislatures 
of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and several other States? 

Was the present Whig Goveracr of Connecticat 
fighting the ba'tles of the South, whea in his very 
first message he thundered his denunciations 
against Southern institutions? 

Was his Whig Excellency, Governor Seward, of 
New York, fighting the batt'es of the South when 
he recently refused the demand of the Governor of 
Virginia for three fugitives from justice, charged 
with havieg “stolen and carried away from the 
State of Virginia a negro slave, the property of a 
citizen of the borough of Norfolk?” Was he 
afraid of offending his Abolition friends, who pub- 
lished a circular immediately before the New Yo:k 
election, in 1838, to the “Anti-s'avery electors” of 
that State, urging them to cast their votes for him 
and against Goveraor Marcy, the Democratic 
candidate? Hireitis. Let the South make their 
own comments, 


CIRCULAR 
TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY ELECTORS 
NEW YORK. 

We ask the privilege of brethren to set forth briefly, but 
frankly, the reasons Which constrain us to cast our votes for 
William H. Seward for Governor. 

1. Mr. Seward is the candidate of the party which, on the 
floor of Congress, nobly vindicates the inestimable richt of pe- 
tition, and as nobly asserts the freedom of debate; of the party, 
also, that sustain John Quincy Adams and William Slade; of a 
party whose views are liberal and tolerant. 

2. Mr. Seward is the candidate cf the party which, in our 
last Legislature, passed resolutions against the admission of 
Texas into the Union; against Patton’s gag resolutions; in favor 
of the right of petition; andin favor of granting trial by jury 
to persons claimed as fugitive slaves. Instead of the denun- 
ciations and revilings with which our petitions were treated in 
years past—instead of threatening us with penal enactments, 
the Whigs received and treated petitions and remoustrances 
with that respect and comity due to their constituents, 


3. Mr. Seward is the candidate of the party that opposes the 
re-election of a President who stands pleco to veto any bill 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia. 


4. Mr. Sewari is the candidate opposed to Governor Marcy, 
who, in his messages to the Legislature, has manifested, in sen- 
timent and sympathy, the bitterest hostility to our cause; and 
who, as the presiding officer of a public meeting, while he waa 
Governor of the State, recommended the passage of Jaws au 
thorising a violation of the mails, and inflicting pains and pe 
ae upon those who were disseminating iteiligence and 
truth. 


5. The re-election of Gov, Marcy wou!ld go very far towards 
the re-election of Martin Van Bnren, whose measures and policy 
are so hostile to the cause of human liberty. 

And, finally, because our knowledge of Mr. Seward lead usto 
confide in the general soundness and integrity of his principles. 
We view the great question of a Sub-Treasury, a National 
Bank, or the currency, of minor importance, compared with 
the great subject of Auman liberty; and believing that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Seward, and the defeat of Governor Marcy, will best 
promote the great cause of universal emancipation, we shall 
vote for him ourselves, and recommend our Abolition friends to 
oe pee. ait éhew-auted 

e are, respectfu! our fellow-citizen: 
eee? * JEFFERSON MAYELI, 
President Albany Young Men’s Anti-Slave jety. 
um y Nour’ CALVIN PEPPER, Jr. 
Vice President. 
JOHN WILSON. 
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Forpycs SYLVESTER, 

Jamus E. McCrunz, 

8. B. Hatt, 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the journal of the 
House of Representatives for the last session of 
Congress, and wilishow by the yeas and nays 
how ceriain members voied upon a sesolution, 
against the right of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia and in the Territories, 
with a view to its abolition in the States. But, be- 
fore I proceed, | would make a single remark in 
regard to the author of these resolut’ons, [Mr. 
Arnerton, of New Hampshire] His course has 
been denounced by the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Grancer,} who charged h'm with being in- 
fluenced alone by the strong tie of party and party 
drill. Sir, judging his motives from his acts, he 
was governed by a much higher consideration—a 
desire to stand fast to the Constitution, though he 
might fall in the conflict. Instead of meriting the 
censure, he deserves the gratitude of the whole 
country. In the name, and on behalf of my con- 
stituents, I tender him my heartfelt thanks. Wou!d 
to Heaven we had more such men from the North. 

I find, upon examination, that fifty-two Repre- 
sentatives voted against the second of the following 
resolutions. I shall read them both, because the 
latter refers to the first: 

Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly 
which it cannot do directly ; and that the agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the Territories, 
esa ineans, and with the view, of disturbing or overthrowing 
that institution in the several Staies, is against the true spirit 
and meaning of the Constitution, an infringement of the rights 
of the States affected, and a breach of the public faith upon 
which they entered into the Confederacy. 

Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part of Con- 


Caarces E. Burton, 
Peter M. McEvroy, 
Davin Martin, 

8. T. Rice, 

Ss. V. R. Watson. 


cross 0 abylish slavery in the District of Columbia, or the Ter- 
ritorie*, or to prohibit the removal ef slaves from State to State, 
or to diecrim’n ate between the institutions of one portion of the 
Confederacy #1 another, with the views aforesaid, are in 


violation of the Constitution, destructive of the fundamental 
principle on which the union of these States rests, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress. 

Out of the fifty-two votes that were given against 
the last resclution, forty-eight were Whigs, em 
bracing nearly the entire Whig strength fiom the 
non-slaveholding States in this House at that time. 
I give their names, and the States which they re- 
spectively represented : 

Massacnuserts Waias.—John Quincy Adams, 
Nathaniel B. Borden, George N. Briggs, William 
B. Calhoun, Caleb Cushing, Richard Fletcher, 
Geo. Grinnell, jr. William S. Hastings, Levi, Lin- 
co!n, John Reed, and Leverett Saltonstall. 

Pennsytvania Whuias.—Edward Darlington, 
Edward Davies, Thomas Henry, Thos. M. T. 
McKennan, Charles Naylor, and David Potts, jr. 

Vermont Wuics.—Heman Allen, Horace Eve- 
rett, Hiland Hall, and William Slade. 

New Yorx Whuics—John Edwards, (Con.) 
Millard Filmore, Henry A. Foster, (Con.) Abra- 
ham P. Grant, (Con.) Richard P. Marvin, Charles 
F. Mitchell, Luther C. Peck, David Russell, Mark 
H. Sibley, Timothy Childs, and Harvey Putnam. 

On1o Waias.—James Alexander, jr. Joshua R. 
Giddings, Patirick G. Goode, Sampson Mason, 
and Calvaty Morris. 

New Jersey Wuios.—John B. Aycrigg, William 
Halsted, John P. B. Maxwell, and Charles C. 
Stratton. 

Inpiana Whics.—George H. Dunn, William 
Herod, and James Rariden. 

Mainzr Whuias—George Evans, 
Noyes, and Edward Robinson. 

Ruope Istanp Wraics.—Robert B. Cranston, 
and Joseph L. Tillinghast. 

Might I not, Mr. Speaker, again ask the gentle- 
man fiom New York, if these Whig leaders were 
fighting the battles of the South, when they were 
declaring by their votes, as I have shown, that they 
believe Congress has the power to legis'ate on the 
subject of slavery in this District and in the Terri- 
tories, to the end that it may be overthrown in the 
several States? Sir, should ever the practical admi- 
nistration of the Government unfortunately get into 
the hands of men holding to such principles, I 
awfully fear that the days of this Republic are 
numbered. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ce.tainly an alarming state of 
affairs, if ithas become necessary for one of the 
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great political parties to favor the views of the 
Abolitionists to any extent, in order to receive their 
aid in the election of a Pres dent. I would hope it 
isnotso. But when I reflect upon the causes 
which operated in favor of the late Harrisburg no- 
mination, I mustconfess that I am not without my 
doubts. It is a fact which cannot be success- 
fully denied, that, had it not been for the influ- 
ence of the Abolitionists, another distinguished 
gentleman (Mr. Cray) would have been the 
Whig candidate for the next Presidency. 
Let it be borne in mind, let it never be forgotten, 
that Gen. Harrison did not receive a single vote 
in the Harrisburg Convention from a slaveho'ding 
State; and is it not marvellous, that, while every 
Southern delegate in the Harrisburg Convention 
oppesed the nomination of Harrison, now, when it 
is known his nomination was effected by the influ- 
ence of Abolitionism, against the will of the South, 
the whole Southern Federal delegation in Congress 
have embraced him as their candidate? When 
the nomination reached New York, what joy per- 
vaded the ranks of the Abolitionists! The Eman- 
cipator could not restrain its feelings. It sounded 
this note of triumph in the excess of its rhapsody: 


“Tne Harrissurc Convention.—Well, the agony is over, 
and Henry Clay is laid upon the shelf; and no man of ordinary 
intelligence can doubt or deny that it is the Antislavery feeling 
of the North which has done it, in connection with his own os- 
tentatious and infamous pro-slavery demonstrations in Congress. 
Praise to God for a great Antislavery victory! A man of high 
talents, of great distinction, of long political services, of bound- 
less personal popularity, has been openly ae for the Pre- 
sidency of this Republic on account of his devotion to slavery. 
Set up a monument of progress there. Let the winds tell the 
tale. Let the slaveholders hear the news. Let foreign nations 
hear it. Let O'Connell hear it. Let the slaves hear it. A 
slaveholder is incapacitated for the Presidency of the United 
States. The reign of slaveocracy is hastening toaclose. The 
rejection of Henry Clay by the Whig Convention, taken in 
connection with all the circumetances, is one of the heaviest 
blows the monster slavery has received in this country.” 

Such was the language of a leading Abolition 
paper, pudlished in the city of New York. But [ 
have more evidence of the same character, show- 
ing the manner in which Harrison’s nomination 
was received by the Abolitionists. The Bcston 
Liberator, edited by the notorious and infamous 
Garrison, came out with a similar article. Hear 
him: 

“NoMmINATION OF GENERAL Harrison.—The National Whig 
Convention, assembled at Harrisburg on the 6th instant, nomi- 
nated William Henry Harrison for the office of President of the 
United States. On the first and second ballot, the vote stood 
for Henry Clay, 103; for Harrison, 94; for Winfield Scott, 57. 
On the third ballot, the vote was for Harrison, 148; for Clay, 
90; for Scott, 16 All the slave States went for Clay. We re- 
gard this as another important sign of the times—as a signal 
defeat of the slareholding power in this country. Had it not 
been for Abolitionism, Henry ar | would undoubtedly have 
been nominated. We have faith to believe that no slare- 
holder will ever again be permitted to fill the Presidential 
office in this Republic.” 

Sir, if it were necessary, I could introduce 
evidence upon evidence, proving to a demonstra- 
tion that Abolitionism done the work at Harris- 
burg; that Henry Clay was “laid upon the shelf,” 
in consequence of the anti-Abolition sentiments 
which he avowed in a speech during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I rejoice that whi'st this dark cloud 
of Abolitionism is hanging over the country, that 
we have a pilot at the helm of state, whose views 
are so sound upon the subject, that he has been de- 
nounced upon ths floor and elsewhere, as a 
“Northern man with Southern principles” —by 
which I presume it is meant that he is a Northern 
man, with Republican principles. If so, I yield to 
the justness of the denunciation. 

Sir, l assert that no man can be a Republican 
andan Abolitionis'. The twoterms are totally incon- 
sistent, as much so as those of Democrat and Fede- 
ralist. Gentlemen may speci/y a scattering Abo- 
litionist, here and there, who eccasiona'ly co-ope- 
rates with the Democratic party, from local causes, 
but allhis principles, feelings, and sympathies in- 
cline him towards the Opposition. Moreover, the 
Democrats, as a patty, have repudiated the doc- 
tines of the Abolitionists. | Look at the inaugural 
of the President, who stands pledged to veto any bill 
interfering with slavery in this District. Look at 
the address of the Democratic members of Cox- 
gress to the people of the United States. Look at 
their votes in the various State Legislatures. Look 
at their resolves in their conventions, and in their 


primary meetings, and you will find abundant evi- 
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dence of the truth of this essertion. Well did Mr, 
Jefferson remark, that the ‘Democracy of the 
North are the natural allies of the South.” Sir, | 
am proud of that a'liance. We hght in one 
common cause, and under one common banner, 
That cause is the Constitution of our country, 
That banner the same, which has so proudly 
waved overthe Republican party, from the foun. 
dation of this Government. 


APPENDIX AND PROOF. 

In Mr. Sranty’s reply to Mr. Warrerson, he 
read a_publication of Mr. Parmenter, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from the State of Massachu- 
setts, which he thought committed him to the cause 
of the Abolitionists. 


Mr. Parmenter did not know if he understood precisely 
what the gentleman from North Carolina meant by an Aboli- 
tionist- [should like to hearhim refer to any remark or writ. 
ing of mine on that subject, or toany vote I have given, other 
than for the reference to a committee. 

Mr. Stanty said he should like to know what the gentle. 
man himself considered an Abolitionist, and read a Jetter writ. 
ten by M:. PARMENTER, in which he gave his opinions on the 
subject of abolition. 

Mr. ParMENTER said that, in the State of Massachusetts, 
it was essential to the quality of an Abolitionist that he should 
wish Congress evry von | to adopt measures to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and the Territories, without 
any regard tothe consequences. It wastrue that he, in com. 
mon with a very large portion of the people of Massachusetts, 
believed slavery to be a very great evil; and would be glad it 
it could be abolished without disturbing the peace and harmony 
of the Union, or violating the rights @f others. Mr. P. added 
that the letter read by the gentleman from North Carolina, was 
not considered to be in accordance with the views of the Abo. 
litionists, and accordingly they all voted in a body against him. 

Mr. STANLY went on with his remarks, and spoke of a 
number of distinguished members of the Vetmocratic party 
whom he stigmatized as Abolitionists. Mr. S. read some ex. 
tracts from an address of Mr. Morton, whose recent election as 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Democratic party hailed asa 
triumph, to show that he a'so was an Abolitionist. 

Mr. PARMENTER Wished to make one remark in relation to 
Mr. Morton, the Governor elect of Massachusetts. The gentle- 
man had read some extracts where Gov. Morton spoke his sen- 
liments very strongly against slavery. But the gentleman 
did not draw the distinction between anti-slavery and 
Abolitionism. Tie one was a mere matter of belief, while the 
other was an intention to carry its objects into effect without any 
regard to the consequences. He would make another remark 
The Abolition paper printed at Boston opposed the election of 
Governor Morton, and recommended it to the Abolitionists to 
support another candidate. Mr. P. wished the gentleman would 
define his ideas of Abolition more distinctly. 

Mr. Sranty said he wished the gentleman would define his. 

Mr. ParMeNnTER said he would define what he considered 
to be the views of an Abolitionist. It wasa desire that Congress 
should abolish slavery in this District, and in the Territories, 
without regard to the rights of others, the peace and tranquillity 
ofa large portion of the country, and the safety of the Union. 


In addition to Mr. ParmMenter’s remarks, I 
would state that there were four trials in his dis- 
trict before he was elected. Levi Farwell was the 
candidate of the Aboli-ionists, and Nathan Breoks 
the Whig candidate. Before the fourth trial, Mr. 
Farwell declined in favor of Mr. Brooks. "Where- 
upon the Abolitionists issued a circylar to their 
friends, urging them to vote in favor of Mr. Breoks. 
I subjoin the circular, as well as Mr. Farwell’s 
letter. ° 


TO THE ABOLITIONISTS. 3 

Pause and consider, we beseech you, before you again throw 
away your votes. The District must not, cannot, go unrepre- 
sented. You cannot choose a candidate of your own. Ot 
course Mr. Brooks or Mr. Parmenter will be eventually elect- 
ed, and can you hesitate a moment for which of them to vote? 
Mr. Parmenter is pledged to the support of Mr. Van Buren, 
who has thrown himself into the arms of Southern slavelold- 
ers, and he is irrevocably pledged to war against abolition 
every Where and at all times. Mr. Parmenter and his party 
revile and abuse you. They regard abolition as a “ DISEASE,’ 
and contemptuously call it * NEGropHoBia,”’ and declare it to 
be “decidedly worse than hydrophobia.”” -From them the 
poor slave has nothing to hope but “ stripes and fetters,” and 
you nothing but sneers and abuse. 

Will you notavenge yourselves by giving your support to Mr. 
Brooks, whose votes in the Senate prove him to be the slave's 
true friend, and who, in the opinion of the Hon. Samuel Hoar, 
ard Hon. Levi Farwell, and many other respectable Abolition- 
isis, is worthy of your entire confidence. I, by doing so, you 
can effect his election, would not your votes be ‘ emphatically 
votes for liberty?” Your former pledges to scatter your votes 
have been thrice redeemed, and are no longer binding on you. 
Foilow the example of the Abolitionists in other towns, who 
are determined “nobly to maintain principle,” and cast your 
votes as patriotism and humanity dictate. ; 

Read the following letter, and then pause, before you give 
your votes for slavery!!! 


MR. FARWELL’S LETTER. 
Camerines, March 20, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as, at your former session, you have 
seen fit to propose my name as one of the candidates to be voted 
for at the Congressional election, you will, I trust, excuse me in 
requesting that my name may not again be used for that pur- 
pose; first, because that, under no circumstances likely to oc- 
cur, could I undertake to serve the district in that capacity; and 
secondly, because, from my long acquaintance with Mr. Brooks, 
and from his acts in the Senate of usette, I cannot but 
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} that his sentiments on the subject of slavery are such as to 
tithe him to the entire confidence of Abolitionists, 
ent” Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEV! FARWELL. 
Tothe Abolition Convention sitting this day at Concoid. 


The following is the artic'e from the Liberator, 
(alludedto by Mr. Parmenter) calling upon the 
Abolitionists to support the Whig candidate for 
Governor, Edward Everett, at the Jate election for 
Governor in Massachusetts. 

TO ABOLITIONISTS ! 
We recommed to the attention of our Abolition brethren the 


in ragraph, which is a literal copy of the whole of 
folovwrial paragraph in the last Liberator, written by Mr. 


err EDWARD EVERETT. 

The Governor of this Commonwealth has answered unequi- 
yocally in the AFFIRMATIVE to the questions, whether he is 
in favor of the immediate Abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and the slave trade between the several States, 
Edward Everett now speaks the language of a patrivt, a Ke- 
publican, and a Chiisuan. We believe itis the real language 
of hissoul. When, a few years since, he took opposite ground, 
he did violence to his convictions of right, and committed a 
grievous error. We are disposed to obliterate all that has gone 
before, and to commend him for his present honorable course. 
To refer individually to what he said when public sentiment 
was deeply corrupt, would be ungenerous; to charge him with 
being insincere at the present time wou'd be unjust; to accuse 
him of seeking popularity would be equally uncharitable It is 
notyeta popular thing for the Chief Magistrate of this Com- 
monwealth to avow himself in favor of immediate emancipa- 
tion; and until he shall prove recreant to his present proies- 
sions, it is to be taken for granted that he means just what he 
says. In our opinion, he ought to receive the undivided sup- 

rtof the anti-slavery voters of this Commonwealth; nay, 
they have pledged to him their support, inasmuch as he has de- 
clared himself to be in favor of their principles and measures. 

We likewise recommend to the attention of our Abolition 
prethren the following unmutilated andliteral extract of acom 
munication in the sawe paper, by “A Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Board.” 

GOV. EVERETT’S LETTER IS SATISFACTORY. His 
endursing Mr. Alvord’s report does not weaken his answer, tut 
strengthens it, for that report was full of the soundest Abolition 
doctrines. THE GOVERNOR SHOULD RECEIVE THE 
VOTE OF EVERY ABOLITIONIST. Some, who call them- 

selves such, but whose hearts are more with their party than 
with the slave, may still go back to Edward Everett’s old mis- 
deeds. Let me tell them thisis unfair. In the circumstances 
of the case, itis almost treacherous. Mr. Borden asked Go- 
vernor Everett’s opinions, not as an individual, but as repre- 
senting the Abolitionists generally. The Governor answers at 
once and unequivocally. Is it for ws to turn round, and charge 
him with insincerity? This would bea gross eutrage. Why 
did we ask him if we did not mean to judge him by his answer? 

Judge Morton’s and Mr. Willis’s letters are very much alike. 
They give no information. They do not answer the sim- 
plest of all possible questions, so ihat a plain man can tell 
what they mean. Judge Morton refers to a letter written two 
years ago, which, when you look at it, is no more of a reply 
than the present. Th t letter containedsome very handsome 
and flowing periods about his detestation of slavery, &c. It 
perhaps, served its purpose pretty well in its day; what would 
do for 1837, will not do for 1839. These vague professions of 
Judge Morton amount to just nothing atall. There is nothing 
in them you can put your finger on. Ifthe Abolitionists are to 
be satisfied with such unmeaning generalities, Jet we tell you, 
the politicians will never give thern any thing else. 


Mr. Stanty also read a letter of Mr. WittiaMs, 
of Massachusetts, in which strong oppositicn to 
slavery was expressed. Whether Mr. Wittiams 
is, or is not, an Abolitionist, 1 know not. But I 
have it from a source which cannot be quves- 
tionedthat his Whig opponent for Congress (Na- 
thaniel B. Borden) was an active member, if 
not Prestdent of an Anti-Slavery Society, and 
was supported by Garrison’s Liberator, in Bos- 
toa, the organ of the Abolitionists in that State, 
which opposed Mr. Witisams, and did not 
consider him as coming up to their views. More- 
over, I find, by re‘eience to the journal of the last 
session of Congress, that Mr. Borden voted against 
Mr. ArHeErRTON’s resolutions throughout—even 
against that resolution which declares that Con- 
gress has no power to do that indirectly, which it 
cannot do direetly. 

One of the largest Democratic conventions ever 
held in the State of Ohio, was held at Columbus on 
the 8th of January, instant. Among other resolu- 
t.ons wh ch were unanimously adopted, I find the 
following in regard to Abolition. They go the full 
length in support of Southern institutions: 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, Congress 
— not, without the consent of the people of the District, 
of the States of Virginiaand Maryland, to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia; and that the efforts now making 
for that purpose, by organized societies in the free Siates, are 
hostile to the spirit of the Constitution, and destructive to the 
harmony of the Union. 
Resolved, That slavery being a domestic institution recog- 
nised by the Constitution of the United States, we, as citizens of 


a free , have noright to interfere with it, and that the or- 
gani of societies and associations in free States, in opposi- 
ton to institutions of sister States, while productive of no 


good, may be the cause of much mischief; and while such asso- 
ciations for political purposes ought to be discountenanced by 
every lover of peace and concord, no sound Democrat will have 
part or lot with them. Sy ; 
Resolved, ‘What political Abolitionism is but ancient Fede- 
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ralism under anew guise, and that the political action of An:i- 
slavery societies, is only a device for the overthrow of De- 
mocracy. 

Before the New York elections in 1838, the 
black Abolitionists of the city of New York held 
a meeting, at which they adopted resolutions ‘ ear- 
nestly”” requesting their ‘‘colored brethren”? to vote 
the “wHoLte Wuic Ticket.” Their proceedings 
are subjoined. 

ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL! 
TO THE COLORED CITIZENS OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK! 

Atarespectable and numerous meeting of the colored free- 
holders of this city, held at Wilberforce Hall, Mr. John Fort 
was called to the chair, and William Johnson was appointed 
secretary. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting was read, Mr. 
Fort, the chairman, moved that the minutes be so amended as 
to read, “that the colored citizens of New York be earnestly 
requested to vote the 

WHOLE WIIG TICKET 

Nominated at Masonic Hall;” which, after considerable dis- 
cussion, wasadopted. Jt was then moved and adopted: 

1. That WM. H. SEWARD, having, in his letter to the 
committee of Abolitionists, shown himsell more friendly to the 
abolishment of all distinction, as far as regards COLOR, than 
the candidates of the Democratic party, we agree to give him 
our unanimous support. 

2. That LUTHER BRADISH has shown himself the un- 
qualified friend of human rights, and, in consequence, shall re- 
Ceive the votes of every colored citizen in this city. 

3. That the Congress and Legislative ticket of the Whig 
party shall also receive our support. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed a Vigilance 
Committee: " 
THADDEUS SiLay, 

Joun Bonsen, 

‘TERENCE SAMPLE, 

Joun BLakg, 

Parker Downina, 

Cesar Mort, 

ANTHONY Moore, 


JoHN Piper, 
Geonce Doverassa, 
HANNIBAL ALLEN, 
CATO SMITH, 

Wn. JoHnson, 
JOHN SMITH. 


; JOHN FORD, President. 

Wo. Jonnson, Secretary. 

The Vigilance Committee will be in attendance at this place 
during the three days of the election. Our friends who were 
not at the meeting will please provide themselves with tickets 
by calling on the members of the Colored Whig Freeholders 
Vigilance Committee. 

The following confidential circu'ar was also 
seat to the Whig Abolitioaisis, by Aribur Tappan, 
previous to the New York elections in 1838. 


Dear Sm: Enclosed you havea list ef the publications by 
this Society, to which you will please direct any of our Whig 
friends who may desire a knowledge of the truth. Iam grati- 
fie 1 that our Abolition friends are to be found on the Whig side 
rather than the Loco Focos; for the cause of the country and of 
humanity ought to go together. [C3=IF WE CAN RIVET 
OURSELVES FIRMLY ON ONE OF THESE PARTIES, 
WECAN GAIN OUROBJECT. Be careful. 

lam yours, etc. per Arthur Tappan. 

Nov. 1, 1838. 


B. LEROY. 
To P. W. Wgstey, jr. 


In the House of Represen‘atives of the New York | 


Ls gisla‘ure, in 1839, the Whig party had a majo- 
ry. 
denouncing the resolutions of Mr. AtrHerton in 


the strongest terms; and they passed that body by a | 


strict party vote—the Whigs voting for them, the 
Democrats against them. 
nate, where the Democrats had a majority, and 
were referred to a committee, of which Co!. Young, 
a leading Democrat, was chairman. He made an 
able and eloquent report opon the subject, accom- 
panied with a resolution recommending their rejec- 
tion, Which report and resolution were concurred 
in—the Democra's voting unanimously in the af- 
fiimative, the Whigs in the negative. 
MAINE. 

In 1838, John Fairfield, then a member of Con- 
gress from Maine, was nominated as the Demo- 
crat.c candidate for Governor. Mr. Fairfield was 
one of that gallant band frem the non-slaveholding 
States, who had nobly sustained and defended the 
constitutional rights of the Sou'h upon the ques'ion 
of slavery. He had voted fcr the resclutions of 
Mr. Patton, of Virginia, touching petitious for the 
abolition of slavery, and sut sequently for those of 
Mr. Atuert on, of New Hampshire, upon the same 
subject. A letier was addressed to him by a com- 
mittee ofan Abolition society, propounding several 
interroga ories, which were replied to by kim in the 
same bold, honest, and s‘raight forward manner, 
which had distinguished his course in Congress. 
He was, of course, denounced by them and the 
whcle Whig party, without any exceptions, mainly 
and principally on account of his votes upon those 
resolutions, and his answer to the aforesaid inter- 
rogatories. 

Mr. Edward Kent was the candidate of the Whig 
party. A letter, similar to that addressed to Mr. 
Fairfield, was sent to Mr. Kent by the same com- 
mittee, His answer to it was such as to conciliate 
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and command the support of the wholé Anti-slavery 
Abolition party of Mai:e. Inthe course of his an- 
swer he took occasion to denounce, in the most vio- 
lent manner, those who had voted in Congress for 
the resolutions of Mr. Patton. 

The whole Federal press in Maine were patrti- 
cularly abusive of Mr. Fairfield for his votes in 
Congress against Abolition petitions; but he was ti- 
umphantly sustained and elected by the Democracy 
of that State, with a full understanding of his opi- 
nions upon the subject of Abolition. 

At the last election in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, held in March, 1839, John Page was the 
Democratic candidate for Governor and James 
Wilson the Whig candidate. John Page was de- 
cidedly opposed to the Abolitionists, whilst James 
Wilson answered their interrogatories to their en- 
tire satisfaction, and was supported in their papers 
as the candidate of the Abolitionists. Mr. Page 
was elected by over six thousand majority. 

The Democratic candidates for Congress at the 
same election, were all opposed to the Aboli'ionists, 
end most violently abused and denounced by the 
Abolition papers—and yet they were all elected by 
an average majority of about six thousand votes 
over the combined forces of Whigery and Aboli- 
honism. 

Extract frem the letter of James Wilson in reply to the in- 
terrogatories of the Abolitioniats. 

Congress has, in iny opinion, power to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories; and the slave tra:'e 
there and between the States. J am of epinion Congress 


ought, without delay, toexercise the power that body has ere; 
the subject. 


Mr. Wilson was also a prominent member of 
the late Harrisburg Convention. 

In August, 1838, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan] made a speech at 
Lancaster, in that State, in which he showed con- 
clusively that Joseph Ruiner, the Whig candidate 
tor Governor, was an Abolitionist, and urged the 
yriends to the Union to vote against him, and in 
favo: of the Democratic candidate, David R. 
Porter. Standing, as Mr. Bucnanan does, at the 
head of the Republican party of Penns; lvania, his 
opinions on the subject of Abolinon, may be r - 
garded as the opin‘ons of his po'itical friends; and 
on that account, I introduce a short extract from 
the speech referred to: 

Should Joseph Ritner be elected, the people of Pennry! 
vania will have declared, ina voice of thunder, that Florida 
shall not be admitted into the Un'on, because it wilt be aslave- 
holding State; that the question of abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia, shall again and again be agitated to dir 
turb the repose of the Union; and that the doctrines of Abolition, 
from which these are but emanations, shall be maintained, no 
matier what may be the fatal consequences, Whilst his elec. 
ton will be hailed as a victory by the Abolitioniets everywhere, 
it will be felt to the extremities of the Union as a mest porten- 
tous omen of its dissolution, 

I have studiously avoided producing any proofs that Joseph 
Ritner is an Aboliionist, except from his own solemn message, 
the doctrines of which have been recently reiterated in his letter 
to the Anti-slavery Society of Pittsburg. Jt is true I might 
have cited the efforts nade by his politica! friends to obtain the 
hall of the Legislature as a place of meeting for the Abolition 
Convention; the cordiality with which he received its mem 
bers, and the spirit thus infused into them by his countenance 
and conversation; his preference for leading Abolitioniste, in 
making some of his most important appointments; and nume- 
rous other circumstances, tending toestablish the same fact. 1 
have thought it best, however, to confine myself to his own offi- 
cial declerations. That he is sincerely an Abolitionist, I do not 
doubt; and he deserves the merit of firmly adhering to his opi- 
nion, which would have been a great virtue in a good cause. 

I might here, aleo, proceed te ilustrate the effects of the tri- 
umph ofthis doctrine. What would be your situation, fellow 
citizens, if negroes were admisted toan equality of political and 
social rights with white men and white women? You have 
already had a foretasie of it, in the scenes which were exhibited 
at Pennsylvania Hall. The subject is too disgusting, and I re- 
coil from: it. 

Go, then, to the polls, and by your votes in behalf of the De- 
mocratic candidate, David R. Porter, deciare to your sister 
States, and to the world, that Pennsylvania wil! be again, as she 
had*ever been before Governor Ritner’s election, the strongest 
and firmest pillar of the Union. 


In connection with Mr. Bucnanan’s speech, I 
would call attention to the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted at a Democratic 
convention, held at Reading, Pennsylvania, Sept. 
10, 1838, and composed of more than three thou- 
sand delegates. Where can the Whigs point toa 
resolution against abolition which has ever been 
passed in any of their conventions? I would add 
that Reading is in Berks county, the strongest De- 


mocratie county in the United States. 

9. Resolved, That the constitutional obligations due by the 
non-slaveholding to the Southern States, imperiously require 
the most rigid abstinence from any and every interference with 
their domestic institutions; that the subject of emancipation be- 
longs to the fatter, and ought to be agitated but by themselve< 

10. Resolved, That the agitation in the free Mates of ths 
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Senate. 





question of abolishing slavery, is an impertinent and wicked 
interference with the constitutional rights of our brethren of the 
South; that it is one which caqanot by any possibility lead to 
good, and but too well calculated (and we fear intended) to 
work mischief; that we have yet to learn in what manner the 
slaveholding States have intermeddied with our affairs; and 
that, in forbearing to encroach upon theirs, we are exercising no 
spirit of forbearance which is entitled to peculiar commenda- 
tion, but pursuing merely that line of sirict duty, to which 
every consideration of propriety, of respect for the feelings of 
others, and of regard for the national character and the com- 
mon welfare, calls on us to adhere. 

ll. Resolved, That the abolition of slavery inthe District of 
Columbia, which forms the great present effort of the Aboli- 
lionisis to accomplish, we believe to be regarded by them as 
an entering wedge, through whose instrumentality they hope 
to be enabled to strike, hereafier, more easily and eflectually at 
the tranquillity of the Southern States, thereby leading to the hor- 
rors of civil and servile wars, the arraying of one section of thie 
Confederacy in embittered hostility against the other, and the 
ultimate, inevitable, and ineffable wretchedness of disunion. 

12, Resolved, That it would be highly inexpedient and dan- 
gerous to abolish slavery in the Disirict of Columbia, without 
the consent of Virginia and Maryland—inasmuch as it would 
but serve toconvert the said District into a city of refuge, to 
which fugitive slaves would not fail to hasten in crowds, and 
holding out to them temptations to seek ils sanctuary—and 
would also furnish @ convenient central magazine, wherein the 
zealots and incendiaries of Abolition would establish themselves 
to perpetually annoy and distract the deliberations of Congress; 
to fire their trains upo. the surrounding Confederacies; and hurt 
their firebrands with sure and terrible aim. 

13. Resolved, That, supposing Congress to possess the 
right to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, its exer- 
cise would nevertheless be, so long as the insituuion exist in 
the Commonwealths of Virginia and Maryland, a gross and 
monstrous abuse of power, and a flagrant violation of the im- 
plied national faith: That the said District having been ceded to 
the nation by two slaveholding States, it must necessarily have 
been with the understanding that its people would be permitted 
to remain inthe unmolested enjoyment of those rights of pro- 

erty’ which, as citizens of Virginia or Maryland, they would 
iave retained. 

14. Resolved, That the manly and patriotic stand taken by 
the President of the United States upon the question of Aboli- 
tion, in his inaugural address; in which, after referring to his 
previous avowal that “he must go into the presidential chair 
the inflexible and uncompromising opponent of every attempt 
on the part of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, against the wishes of the slaveholding States, and, 
also, with a determination equally decided, to resist the slightest 
interference with it in the States where it exists;’’ he adds: that 
“no billconflicting with these views can ever receive his con 
stitutional sanction,’’ commands our cordial and unqualified 
approbation, 

15. Resolred, That os Pennsylvanians, we regret to be com- 
pelled to contrast with the bearing of President Van Buren, re- 
ferred to in, the preceding resvlution, the temper and spirit ef 
that distinguished Jocal functionary who has not scorned to 
prostitue the influence of his high office to aidin fanning into a 
devouring flame the evil passions of the disciples of the Thomp 
eon and Garrison school; and who has stooped to vilely tra- 
duce the character of the glorious Keystone State, because her 
Senators and a majority of her Representatives in Congress 
would not “ basely dow the knee” to the mad and dark designs 
of the Abolitionists , 

16. Resolved, That it is deeply mortifying to the pride of 
every Pennsylvanian, having aught of regard for the honor, 
and jealous of the reputation, of the Commonwealth, that tthe 
leader of the Abolitionists, and head and front of their incen- 
diary faction, should be the Governer of this State; that the 
evidences of his approval of, and adhesion to, the dangerous 
creed of that school have been too lavis!i)y furnished, and are 
of too grossiy odiousa character,to permit the eleventh hour 
denials of his alarmed sateliites to impose upon the intelligence 
of a justly incensed people. 


On the 6:h of July, 1838, the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress issned #n addressto the people of 
the United States, in which they set forth their po- 
litical princ ples. The part which relates to Abc- 
lition is in these words : 


The subject of Abolition has assumed a character so formida- 
ble in its appearance, and so destructive in its tendencies, as io 
call for a brief exposition of our views. 


The existing relation of master and slave between the two 
races inhabiting the Southern portion of the Union, existed 
when the Constitution was formed, and is recognised in the ap- 
portionment of members in the House of Representatives, as 
well as in the imposition of direct taxes, and the clause guar- 
antying the delivery up of persons held to service or labor in 
One State and escaping inte another. 

It is manifest that the power over this subject is one of those 
not deleg.:ted to the General Government, and, of course, is one 
of the reserved powers; as such, it is under the entire controllof 
the respective States, within whose limits the institution may 
exist, and within which neither this Governinent, nor that of 
the other 8 ates, nor their cinzens, have any more righ to in- 
terfere, directly cr indirectly, than with the existence of slavery 
in Cuba, or any other foreign country. 

From this it follows that any such interference on the part of 
this Government, would be without authority, and a manifes 
breach of the Constitution, It would,in truth, be more than a 
simple breach of that instrument; it would be destructive of the 
primary object for which the Government was instituted, which 
was to preserve and protect more effectually the domestic 
peace and tranquillity of the States, and their ciuzens. 

It also follows, that euch interference on the part of other 
States, or their citizens, would be in violation of the national 
compact, which they mutually pledged themselves to each 
other to preserve inviolate on entering into the Union. 

It also foltows, that the States, separately and individually, 
where slavery exisis, are alone responsible for it, eiher for 
good or evil; andthe impression that any other State or its citi- 
zens are responsible, in any way, for its existence, originates in 
the gross and mischievous Federal eonception, that ours is a 
great national consolidated Government, where the whole is 
responsible for the en luton the States are for counties, in- 
stead of a Federal Repu lic, composed of sovereign and inde. 
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pendent States, united together for their mutual advantage, 
tranquillity, and security. 

Such, and se formidable, are the barriers against an inter- 
ference with thie dangerous subject, within the limits of the 
States. Nor will those against an interference by the General 
Government, in any manner, in this District, be found less for- 
midable, when duly considered. 

We hold, in the first place, that, to attempt to abolish slavery 
in this District, asan intermediate step to abolishing itin the 
States themselves, by this Government, or the non-slaveholding 
States, or their citizens, would be as clearly and manifest y lia- 
ble to all the objections, in their full force, to which a direct at- 
temptto abolieh it in the States themselves would be. Itis the 
motive aud ebject intended, and not the means, that determine 
the characterof ihe act. There is no code of morals which 
justifies the doing of that indirectly which is forbidden to be 
dene directly. If it be unlawful to burn our neighbor’s house, it 
would be equally unlawful to fire another, or even our own, 
with theintention of burning his. © If there be a difference, the 
latter, by adding craft to guilt, is of a deeper die 

We also hold that, however may be the individual opinions 
of public men asto the character of the domestic institutions of 
the slaveholding States, they have no right, when acting in pub- 
lic stations under the Federal Government, by any of their acts, 
to discriminate between their institutions and those of the o:her 
States. I. must be borne in mind that oursis a Federal Republic, 
as has been already stated, formed by sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, for their mutual security and happiness; and that 
they instituted this Government, and clothed it with powers to 
carry into effect these important objects. Such being the cha- 
racter and object of our system, it is clear that this Government 
can have noright whatever to give a preference to the institu- 
tions of one portion of the Union over those of another, or to 
use Its power to abolish one or establish the other; and to do so, 
be the pretext what it may, would be directly subvervsive of the 
object for which it was established, by destroying that which it 
was intended to protect. Instead of preserving peace and tran- 
quillity, it would become an instrument in the hands of the 
stronger portion of the Union, for assailing the institutions of 
the weaker, and engendering thereby the bitterest feelings of 
hostility, which, in the end, would destroy the Union itself. 

Resting on these broad and incontrovertible principles, we 
hold it to be clear, beyond dispute, that Congress has no rightto 
abolish slavery in this District, with a view of abolishing it in 
the States, or to éxercise any of its powers with that intention. 
Nor do we deem it material, in coming to this conclusion, to 
inquire what is the extent of its powers over this District; be 
they what they may, they are all conferred for speciai pur 
poses, to be exercised, like all such powers, in subordination to 
the known objects for which they were granted. To pervert 
them to any other purpose inconsistent with the object of the 
grant, would be a violation of the Constitution, not the less dan- 
gerous because not expressly forbidden. 

Thus regarding the powers of the Government, it is sufficient 
to sustain the conclusion at which we have arrived—that the 
Government has no right to abolish or interfere with slavery in 
the States, or to use its powers to give a preference to the pecu- 
liar institutions of one portion of the Union over those of ano- 
ther; this admitted, and the conclusion follows as a matter of 
course. Itis on this broad and deep foundation that we bottom the 
course Which we think ought to be pursued by the Government 
on this agitating and dangerous question. Here and there only, 

can a stand be made to arrest its progress, give peace and quiet 
to the country, and permanency tothe Union. If this be sur- 
rendered, on no other ground can a stand be made; and we cail 
on all who love the country, and value peace, harmony, and 
union, to take their stand on it, regardless of all minor diffe- 
rences. 

In addition to what we have said, we should remind our coun- 
try ofthe plighted faith of this Government to the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, of the sacred rights of property possessed 
by the inhabitants of this Distriet, when they were surrendered 
by these States to the protection of Congress. We would also 
ask an attentive consideration to that state of anarchy and con- 
fusion which must exist at the seat of the General Government, 
when this District shall become the receptacle of the fugitive 
slaves from all the neighboring States. Some of us have wit- 
nessed, and others have heard, with oo. regret, the deteriorated 
condition of the slaves, produced by this disturbing question; 
and in the name of the Union, we ask our fellow-citizens to for- 
bear its further agitation. 
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In Senate, Tvesnay, January 4, 1840. 
INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT having announced as 
the special order the bill to provide for the collec- 
tion, safe-keeping, and transier of the public money, 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, sai: I rise, Mr. Pre- 
sident,to make a suggestion to the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance. The impor- 
tance of this bill no one wilicontest; the great extent 
of its consequences no one can doubt. In addition 
to the occurrence in this body yesterday, (ihe re- 
signation of Mr. Waiter ) the Senate is now want- 
ing five of itsmembers. This, I believe, is with- 
out example in the history of this Government. 
F.ve legislative bodies have not elected and return- 
ed their members to this Hoase. And we know 
enough to know that in no instance has it been the 
fault of the people, and in every instance it has 
been because the legislative bodies of the S'ates, 
who were charged with the election of Senators, 
have been unable to agree as tothe election of 
Senators. Of these Siates, three are among the 
most important in the Union, and one of them so 
important as to obtain the denomination of the 
Empire State, which last will send a Senator fresh 
from the people, and expressing the wishes of the 


—<————£_[_[{_[{[[[[__—=—. 
people of that State, and we hope it wili be . 
trom the others who will send members here, 

These, sir, are the facts; and the want of Sex), 
tors from five of the States, the importance of \, 
measure itself, the necessity of a full consultati;, 
and the benefit to be derived from thore counsey 
those lights on the subject which are all-imporiay, 
‘o portions of this body, seem to reccommend jh, 
the bill should not be considered at this time, eve, 
if we dil not know that the other House is iy , 
condition which imposes no necessity of acticy 
here on an important measure. If this biil should 
be passed tc-morrow here, it would be weeks befo:: 
it could be taken up in the other House. Takin: 
all these circumstances into view, I trust that th: 
henorable chairman of the Committce ou Financ: 
and the Senate generally, will acquiesce in tt: 
postponement of this measure. . 

Sir, 1 am quite sure the Senator from New Yor; 
must be most desirous that his colleague may be 
with him on this occasion, that he may have the aii 
and counsel of his colleague, coming as he dyes 
from the people which they both represent. | 
trust, therefore, he will not now press the ec nsi¢e. 
ration of this measure. There are three or fc ur 9 
the States which, there is a high degree of probabj. 
lity, will in eight or ten days have elected their S.. 
nators, and they will be on their way here. Indeed 
that event to which I have aliuded as likely to give 
great pleasure to the chairman of the committe 
will doubtless take place this week, or early in tt: 
next. Atatl events, I hope I shall have the ce». 
currence of the chairman and of others in the svg. 
gestion, for I will not now make the motion, tha 
the consideration of this bill be postponed to Mo, 
day wesk. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had no personal desire 
to press the action of the Senate on this bill; and, 
if at liberty to consult his own inclinations in this 
matter, his course would probably be what the S. 
nator from Kentucky had so kin:lly intimaied jt 
ought to be. Asa member of the commiitee which 
had repoited the bill, his action on st was already 
discharged. He must, in candor, say to the Sera. 
tor, he could make no motion to postpone, nor wa 
he at liber:y to vote in favor of any postponemes) 
ht was for the Senate to determine, in accordance: 
with what they deemed to be their duty, on th: 
course to be pursued in relation to the suggest.n 
of the Senator from Kentucky. This is the four 
sessicn of the Senate, stated and special, since this 
measure was presented here; and I cannot forge, 
that, though it had twice passed this body, it hai 
failed to receive, practically, any consideration in the 
other branch of the Legislature. That body at pr- 
sent, from peculiar circumstances, is a full month 
behind its usual advancement in legislative bus- 
ness. As to the vacancies in the Senate alluded to, 
he had not calculated the number of the friends 1 
opponents of the measure, but from tee Senator's 
oWa enumeration, he thought there wou!d te litt 
change in their comparative strength, if the ve 
cancies were all filled. In three days he was in 
duced to believe, he would have the consolation— 
and he hoped he might be permitted to say to the 
Senator that it would be a_ consolation—o! 
having a colieague cn this floor, who would, 
doybtiess, intend to repiesent traly the view: 
and wishes of their common constituents cn ths 
measure. The final action of the Senate on the 
bill would net te had until after his arrival. Mr. 
W. said, that under instructions from the comm: 
tee, when the bill was reported, he had given 
notice that he would call it upyesterday. Why 
it was not then taken up, 1s_ well known to the Se- 
nate. Whether they will now call it up rests wt 
Senators to determine. 

Mr. CLAY. It gives me great pleasure to beat 
testimony to the fairness of the course of the chait- 
man of the committee, and it is every way worthy 
of him, and highly reputable to him as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. I now understand 


him to say that, without the possibility of his coz- 
curring in the postponement, he now submits it of 
the Senate, as suggested by me, and he adds no-f 
thing that can seriously oppose the proposition {ct 
delay. Five of the States, and three of them mos 
important, are now unrepresented here, and thif 
fact is unprecedented, as far as my knowledge ex} 
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tends in the history of the country. It is very true, 
as the Senator says, that this bill has not been fally 
dicussed; and it is very true, also, as staied by 
him, that the usual business of Congress is back 
by one month. Still the considerations remain 
which I first brought up; and no urgency here can 
accelerate the movement of the bill in the other 
House. 

And while I am up, I will make another sugges- 
tion. In the course of two years past there has 
been a reversal—a change—a very great change— 
and not an unimportant one, as it respects the ori- 
gination of important measures. Prior to that time 
all such measures originated in the House of 
the people, and they ought to do so, for the elec- 
tion of that House by the people ought to be a re- 
striction on us, and we ought to aim at augmenting 
and strengthening the power of that body, and that 
peculiar power which belongs to the people, or ought 
io belong to them, and would, if the Government 
were duly administered, of guarding the public 
Treasury. We ought, I think, to s:e the propriety 
of such bills originat ng withthem. But if we now 
delay the consideration of this measure, 1 believe 
it will be for the benefit of the whole Sta’‘es, five 
of whom are now not fu'ly represen'ed; and I 
trust the Senate, to whom the chairman of the 
committee has, with so much propriety, referred 
the question, will concur in the motion which I now 
make, though only suggested before, that the con 
siferation of this bill be postponed till Monday 
week. I am happy that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will enjoy the company of his colleague 
earlier than I anticipated, and I hope the two other 
great States will be represented on this fluor, and 
the Senator from Michigan may be here before 
passing the bill, if it should be postpone till that 

lime. 

Ihave one remark in reply to the honorable 
chairman. It is not essential onty that his col- 
league, as well as other Senators, should be here 
simply to record his yea or nay onthe passage of 
the bill, but he ought to be here during the whole 
discussion and the consideration of the amend- 
ments. Inthis, I trust, the Senate will concur 
wih me. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had nothing more to say 
in reference to the time when the bill isto be 
brought under consideration, But he would reply 
to one remark of the honorable Senator in refe- 
rence to the introduction of the bill into this body. 
I am bound to say that I concur fally with him in 
the change, the great change, which has taken 
place in the last ten years in the legislation of the 
two Houses of Congress, and I agree with him that 
this change is to be regretted. But he did not think 
that the Commitee on Finance were responsible 
for the innovation. This is not even an appropria- 
tion bill. There is a small appropriation for carry- 
ing it into effect, but not touching in any way the 
raising of revenue. But, at the first session I was 
here, and it was a short session, two most impor- 
tant bills were passed, one for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public lands, and the other the 
so-called compromise bill; one of them with an ap- 
priation most important, and the other came at 
least very close on a bill to raise revenue. Both 
these bills were introduced here by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and I believe that was ene great 
Step to the change of which he complains. [ do 
not say this in the way of censure, but to defend the 
committee from the charge ci orizinating the inno- 
vation alluded to. The circumstances in which the 
other branch were at present, and the course which 
had prevailed for some years past, were, in his esti- 
mation, a sufficient jusiification of the committee 
for departing from this rule. 

Mr. CLAY. In the first place, the honorable 
chairman is inaccurate, though he did not in‘end it, 
in regard to the character of this bill. If 1am not 
mistaken, the first section of it makes an app-opri- 
atiun to an indefinite amount. 

Mr. Wricut. There are two or three small ap- 
propriations to carry the bill into effect. 

Mr. Cuay. ButI amextremely indebted to him 
for this op;ortunity to show the origin of those 
two measures, so important to the country—the 
land bill and the compromisee bill. Sir, how did 
that land bill originate? Has the Senator forgotten 








how it was throwa upon a committee, and the mo- 
lives under which it was thrown—on a committee 
of which I was a member? 

Mr. Wraicat. That was b-fore I was here. 

Mr. Cray. The history of it was this: The 
Committee on Manufactures, in which interest I 
now take, and have ever taken, a most lively con- 
cern, was raised; and some gentlemen entertained 
the extraordinary notion that the sale of the public 
domain was a tax, and, being so, was a subject 
appropriate to the Commiite on Manufactures, 
and should be referred to that committee. Against 
this Lexpostulated, protested, and implored that 
they would not send it to that committee, of which 
Iwasa member. And what was the result? The 
political fiiends of the honorable chairman, anitirg 
to a man, and apparently with a view to my per- 
sonal embarrassment, threw the subject on the 
Committee on Manufactures. I then said, gent'e- 
men, since you have thrown this matter upon me, 
1 will off coat and go to werk; and so I did; and 
the bill to distribute the procee‘s of the public 
lands was the sesult. That was not a measure vo- 
luntarily assume‘, and it was not in violation of 
that spirit of the Constitution which Iam happy to 
find the Senator regards as myself. The measure 
was thrown, literally forced upon me, and it was 
passed by this House, and by a majority of mo.e 
than two thirds of the other House, sentto the Pre- 
sident, and (said Mr. C. striking repeatedly and 
emphatically on his pocket) you know what be- 
came of it afterwards. 

In regard to the other, the compromise bill, look 
at the state of the country at thattime. A civil 
war was then threatening the country, and every 
measnre had failed of accommodating the unhap- 
py difficulty in which it was nvolved. The House 
of Represeatatives was at astand, in a perfect balk, 
incapable of motion. In that state of things I 
proposed the compromise bil]. But was it a reve- 
nue bill? Was :t to raise or augment the tariff ? 
No; but to reduce, tocut it down. BatT waive 
this point. A majority of the Senate decided that 
it was not a revenue bi!l, such as must orizinate 
in the other House. But to trace that bill in its 
progress and final passage, while we were dispout- 
ing it here, the House brought it up as an original 
bill on their part, in its very words, passed it by 
acc'amation, and when I first heard of it I was here 
upon my feet. It wasthen concuriel in by the 
Senate, approved by the Presicent, and became a 
law of the lan’. Such is the simple history of the 
land bill aad compromise bill, and if the Senator 
can make any thing out of it affecting the argument 
or course which I now adopt, he is we'come to the 
whole benefit. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The Senator seems to consider 
what I said asa mat'er of charge against him. 

Mr. Cray. Not at all. 

Mr. Wricnt. Ispoke of these things as mat- 
ters of reference, arid though they reer to the other 
body of Congress, the only time that I was ever 
called to order in my life was by the Sena'or frm 
Kentucky for referring to that body. If it is now 
proper so to refer to it, the Senator will agree with 
me that in its business progress it was never more 
effec'ually tied up than now. 

Mr. WALKER said it was, he believed, at least 
so far as his experience was concemed, the first 
time that the S-nate was asked to postpone the 
consideration of an important measure, because 
some five Senators are not present, in consequence 
of the failure of certain State Legislatures to dis- 
charge their constitutional duties by filling every 
vacancy in this bedy. The motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] was to postpone the 
consideration of this bill til Monday week. Now, 
if the object of every Senator, was to have the pre- 
seace and aid of every Senator, in commencing the 
consideration of this bill. This could not be effected 
by the motion of that Senator. The venerable 
Senator from Tennessee [Judge Wnuirte] had re- 
signed but yesterday, and it was impossible that 
this vacancy could be filled, and his successor be 
here on Monday week. But why postpone the 
consideration of this bill? The consideration of 
the bill involves no vo'e upon it; and if it be con- 
sidered proper to postpone a final vote here, to 
await the contingent and uncertain action of seve- 














ral States in filling every vacancy, this moticn can 
be made at a future period, and constitutes no 
reason why we should not now consider and 
discuss the measure. But, sir, why delay our 
action here, because every vacancy in this 
body is not now filled? Two, at least, of 
the States, unrepresented in part on this floor, 
had declared in favor of the present measure; and 
no delay to discharge cur daties would change the 
final vote, nor was it pretended that any sach re- 
sult would follow. Was it not known that not only 
a majority, but two-thirds, of the Sates of this 
Union, had, at their most recent elections, declared 
in favor of this measure, and that it will be adopted 
here, if the will of the people of the several S ates 
is respected, whether the vacant seats be fi'le! 
orno'? But the Senator from Kentucky objects 
to the orgination of this and other important 
measures respecting the public revenue in this 
body, as a violation of the spirit of the 
Consti'ution, ani an innovation upon ancient 
usages, and that such measures fo:merly originated 
in the House of the people, as it is called by that 
Senator. But why the House of the people, more 
than thisbody? Dees that House more traly r.- 
present the will of the people of the several States, 
in that most important attitude, as confederated, 
coequal, and sovereign S'ates?) Was that most im- 
portant State Rights feature of the Constitution to 
be disregarted, and are we to sit here, refusing to 
perfurm our constitutioral duties, refusing to in- 
troduce here important measures, because they have 
not originated in the House? The Constitution 
makes it our right, and therefore our duty, to ori- 
ginate all measures here except bills to tax the 
people by raising arevenue. Ths is not al'eged 
to be such a bill. Itis not alleged that the Consti- 
tuti n forbids its introduction here; but that, as an 
impertant measure, itis an innovation upon former 
usages to introdoce it in this body. Sir, if th’s be 
an innovation vpon former usages, Mr. W. re- 
joiced that such innovation hat been made, and 
that the States, as States and sovere gn’ies, through 
their representatives on this floor, had asserted all 
their rights, had maintained the confe!erae princi- 
ple of the Constitution, and o izinated a | measures, 
however important, ia this body, the originat on 
of which here was not p-ohibited by that instra- 
ment. If any Senator telt disposed to abandon 
the con-titutional rghis of the States, by refus ng 
or delaying to originate important mesures in this 
body, Mr. W. was not disposed to follow any such 
pernicious example, or to consolidate more power 
inthe other House than had been delegated by 
the Constitution, It had been truly stated however, 
that the Senator from Kentucky had himself intro- 
duced important bills in this body, and bills deeply 
alfecting the public revenve, namely, the land 
bill, and the tariff bill. 3at the Senator says, 
the land bill was foreed upon him by a vote of the 
Senate, on the re‘erence of the question to the Com- 
mittee on Manutactares. Butifitbe a violaticn 
of the spirit of the Constitution to introduce impor- 
tant measures in this body. why did nct the Senater 
leave this vio'at on of the Constitution to some other 
member of the Committee 01 Manufactures, or 
why viola‘e the spirit of the Constitution, either vo- 
luntarily, or by the compal:ory instractions of other 
Senators? But this vote of the Senate in 1832, 
wou'd not excuse the subsequent action of the 
Senator from Kentucky in regard to this lard bill. 
Did not we all know—did not the journals of the 
Senate prive that the Senator from Kentucky had 
v@luntarily, and without any vole or action up n 
the subject in either Flouse, introduced and origi- 
nated this very land bill, not at one session only, 
but for the last six yearsin this body? If, then, ihe 
Senator had done wrong in 1832, why had the Sen2- 
tor from Kentucky repeated that wrong, by intro- 
ducing and originating that measvre here for the 
last six years?) And was not that land bill a most 
importan: measure? Di! it not materially affect 
the public revenues? Was it not an appropriation 
bill? Yes; the largest appropriation bill ever pro- 
posed in this House, or in this country. By the of- 
ficia) returns of the Secretary of the Treasury, now 
on the files of the Senare, this iand bill of the 
Senator from Kentucky appropriated fifty-seven 
millions of dollars of the public revenue for digtri- 
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faRid sla eeaatnereeanerrereenecpmarnrerenremeerions 
butien among the States; and, although not a 
tariff or tax bill in name, it was so in fact; for if a 
distribution of twenty-seven millions, already 
made under the deposite act, had involved the 
country in a debt not yet extinguished, the distri- 
bution of thirty millions more, as proposed in the 
land bill of the Senator from Kentucky, must have 
created a national debt, now due, of thirty mil- 
lions, and rendered inevitable an augmentation of 
taxation and the tariff. It was, io fact, a tariff 
bill in disguise; and yet, for the last six years, the 
Senator from Kentucky had, at every session, vo- 
luntarily introduced into this body this important 
measure, involving so vitally the great interests of 
the country, appropriating in one bill fifty-seven 
millions of money, creating a vast national debt, 
and rendering an augmented tariff inevitable; and, 
as regards the tariff, the compromise act of J833, 
originated by the Senator from Kentucky in this 
body, was not that a most important measure? did 
it not impose new duties on imports? did it not 
raise a revenue from the people? and if so, could 
it be introduced here? and was it any answer to 
the objection, that in some cases, tut notin all, it 
reduced the duties? Reduced duties, by creating 
increased imports, might actually augment’ the 
revenue; and if so, was it constitutional to originate 
that measure in this body? Yet all this had been 
done by the Senator from Kentucky; and yet, now 
he would have no important measure, however 
constitutional its introduction, originated in this 
body; but we must wait the action of that other 
Huuse, so lately denounced by the Senator from 
Kentucky asa servile body. Mr. W. never had, 
or would, denounce that House as a servile body, 
but yet he did not believe that there was any thing 
in their organization or superior wisdom, or greater 
despatch of the public business, that should induce 
us to refuse to introduce here all measures, how- 
ever important, that could constitationally originate 
in this body. 

Toe question was now put on Mr. Cray’s mo- 
tion to postpone the bill to Monday week, and 
decided in the negative Ly yeas and nays es fol- 
lows: 

Yeas—Mesirs. Bet's, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Mer- 
rick, Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Robinson, Ruag- 
gles, Smih of Indiana, ScutharJ, and White of 
In tiana— 16. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Ben'on, Brown, Bua- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mou- 
ton, Nicholas, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Tappan, Walker, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, and Young—26. 








REMARKS OF MR. BUTLER, 
Or Sourn Caro.ina, 

In the House of Representatives, January 21, 1840— 
Oa the resolution of Mr. Wappy Tnompson to 
amend the rules relative to the reception and 
disposal of Abolition petitions. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Scuth Carolina, rove and 
said: 

Mr. Speaker: It has not been the habit of Southe 
era members, and particularly from oath Caro- 
lina, to discuss the sulyect now before the House. 
Nor, sir, do L intend, on the present occasion, to 
d.scuss the constitutional right to hold slaves, the 
moral influence of slavery, or its expediency. No 
Sou'hera man will ever coudescead to debate 
these questions on this floor, ani if they are ferced 
upon us, another field must be the arena of discus- 
sion. We do not fear the issue of such a discus- 
sion before an honest and enlightened worl!. We 
could show that slavery was coeval almost with 
the existence of the human race; that it was fully 
recognised under the Old and New Testament dis- 
pensations; and that to us it is a political blessing, 
instead of an evil. But, sir, no one has a light to 
coerce us into these matters, and no power on earth 
shall move us fiom our position. We cannot, 
however, silt tamely by and see these constan', re- 
peated, and ceaseless attacks upon our institutions, 
and iosults upon our characters, without feeling 
indignant and excited. It is to repel charges thus 
reiterated that I rise, 
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It has been alleged against the Souh that || dren. Sir, the movement which that gentleman 


we are sectional in our prejudices, and slaves 
to local opinion. This allegation comes with 
with a bad grace from those who are bound 
down by prejudices, the most wilfully blind and 
pernicious. Slaves to local opinion! What, sir, 
could indace members of Congress, gentlemen of 
intelligence and character, to present Abolition pe- 
titions to this House, and demand their reference 
to acommittee, but being slaves to local opinion? 
What but this could infleence the course which 
Northern geatiemen take, in irritating the South, 
without profit to any secticn of this Confederacy? 
So faras I am individually concerned, I have al- 
ways endeavored to allay sectional prejudices, and 
to look upon this Union as one great family of 
brethren’ The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Grancer] asks why we of the South are now so 
excited at the presentment of Abvlition petitions, 
when his:ory proves that they have been presented 
for the last twenty-five years. He, sir, has fur- 
nished us with an answe~. Abolition petitions, 
until within the last half dozen years, were confined 
to a few ignorant, weak, and misguided fanatics; but 
now they have wealth, political and local influence, 
talents, well organized and increasing societies, 
and numerous presses, devoted to their cause. 
Their baneful influence is felt and exercised every 
where in the free States, and political parties dread 
their opposition and court their favor. Members 
here cower before this local feeling; and, what is 
still worse, avowed Abolitionists are, on this floor, 
the advocates and eulogists of these fanatic incen- 
diaries. Can it be thought wonderful, under these 
painful reflections, that the South should be deeply 
agitated?) We should be less than men, if we could 
fold our arms, and patiently submit to these in- 
d gniies. . But, sir, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Granaer] says that the Sou.h seems to forget 
that other portions of this Union are to bs heard 
ani respected here. Toe South claims no such 
distinction, and how, let me ask, stands the cas:? 
When a protective tariff is to be imposed, onerous 
and unjust in its op*rations, who reaps the benefit? 
The North. When canals are to be opened, harbors 
surveyed and improved, roads to be built, and any 
other extravagant appropriations, for internal im- 
provements, who share the “spoils?” The No:th. 
When a great Nationa. Bank is to be chartered, 
with capital and power safficient to control all 
other banking instiutions in the country, where is 
itto be located? In the North. National legislation 
has always been partial to the North, and alihough 
the South has deeply felt the injustice cf it, she 
has songht for noselfish protection; the only pro- 
tection she demands, is to be let alone in the man- 
azement of her local concerns. It is said that we 
are ultra, upon the subject of these petitions, be- 
cause we fear the effect it would have have upon 
our elections at home. This is a mistake; we 
s'and upon higher ground than such pit ful consi- 
derations. We are defending our constitutional 
and unalienable rights; we are battling for the 
security of our firesides, and the sanctity of 
our domestic regulations; and, sir, let me 
tell gentlemen, for one, that if the course 
which they advise would jut a stop to in- 
cendiary petitions, I would freely become the 
victim, if my constituents demanded a sacrifice. 
God forbid that for so ignoble a purpose, a single 
man could be found so base as not to render him- 
self a wi'ling sacrifice on the altar of his coantry. 
We are to'd, sir, that our course is minis‘ering to 
the wishes of the Abolitionists, and our trae policy 
would be to unite with Northern gentlemen in re- 
ferring these petitions toa committee, and that a 
calm and temperate report would arrest the evil of 
which we complain. How plausible is this argu- 
ment, yet how delusive and untrue. If such 
would be the result now, why has it not had that 
effect heretofore? In 1829 theze petitions were re- 
ferred to a committee, and a report was made 
against the prayer of the petitioners. Again, in 
1836, they were referred, and Mr. Pinckney, chair- 
man of that committee, made an able and lengthy 
report. Did this stop the evil—did it retard it for a 
moment? Oa the contrary, your table has, from 
that period, literally groaned under the weight of 
Abolition memorials, fram men, women, aod chil- 
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made on that occasion (I do not impeach his mo. 
tives) was unwise and impolitic, to say the least of 
it, and the irreparab’e mischief which followed, | 
fear, is not speedily to be cured. It opened th» 
doors of this Hall to Abolitionists, and invited them 
to come in and prosecu e their unhallowed purpo. 
ses, and well have they improved the opportunities 
thus afforded them. Think you, sir, in the face of 
these facts, that any Southern member can be 
found on this floor, or elsewhere, so utterly 
regardless of his own interest, and so forgetful 
of his duty to his constituents, as again to 
be caught aiding and abe ting the worst enemies 
of his country? Why, sir, no man here can be- 
lieve that reception, reference, report, and all, 
would satisfy and quell the movements of men 
goaded on by a fierce and fanatical resolution to 
accomplish their ends or rend the Union asunder, 
They have the sagacity to see that they have ad. 
vanced a step, at an early stage of their operations, 
much beyond their most sanguine expectation. 
and nothing, no, sir, nothing can now arrest their 
onward course but the adoption of some such rule 
as the resolution before you proposes. Pass that, 
sir, and you give us quiet and an assurance that 
you really mean to uphold our constitutiona| 
rights; reject it, and you prove to us that upon 
ourselves alone depends protection, 

The “sicred right of petition” is said to be in- 
volved, and genileman cannot come up to our pro- 
position because their people will not sus’ain them, 
No one wishes to invade the right of petition; but 
do not, under color of this right, send memoria's 
here of and about things in which the petitione.s 
have no interest. I graat, sir, that all and every 
citizen of this country have a right to be heard 
here, by petition, upon such matters as immediately 
pertain to themselves; but does it fullow that they 
are officiously and offensively to thrust themselves 
into other peopte’s concerns, totally distinct and 
unconnected with them? Are we to be told, be- 
cause the right of petition is guarantied by the 
Consiitation, that cit zens in the Northern States 
are authurized to petition Congress for the redress 
of imazinary grievances under which their South- 
ern neighbors are Jaboring? Shall other portions 
of this Union impudently and arrogantly assume 
to themse'ves the duty of enlightn’ng us upon 
subjects in which we are alone interesteJ? Shail 
they become our kind guardians, and point out to 
this Legislature the bliudness, the evils, and turpi- 
tude inc:dent, as they allege, to our situation? If 
upon ord nary subjects, and there was no other 
objection, the very impudence of the thing would 
excite our indignation and contempt. Bat, sir, 
when we se? systematic and ceaseless attacks made 
upon our institutions, our property, and ‘our secu- 
rity, from those who have no earthly interest in 
the matter, we can but feel it as an outrage. Sup- 
pose the South was to imitate the Nor h in ths 
abominable crusade, organize societies, s2nd out 
missionaries, erect presses, and load your table 
With petitions, to hang all Abolititionists, to pass 
laws compelling the free white and free black of 
the North to intermarry, or to do any thing else 
equally wrong and improper, and in what did not 
immediately affect us—would all this be tolerated 
by Northern gentlemen in their zeal to support the 
constitutional and sacred right of petition? Wou'd 
such petitions be received, considered, referred to 
committees, and treated as in ordinary case:? | 
apprehend not; “circumstances would alter 
cases” with gentlemen, and those who are 
now so vociferous for this right would 
say to us, as we now say to them, these peli- 
tions ought not to be received. The gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Stape] has broadly ad- 
mitted that Congress has the right to reject peti- 
tions of a mischievous tendency. Well, sir, this 
is conceding all I contend fer. And is there no 
m schievous tendency in Abolition petitions? I! 
to break down the barriers of constitutional rights, 
to produce discord and di:ision ‘in this naticn, and 
ultimately to dissolve the Union, can give them 
that character, so they are to be regarded. That 
gentleman, as well as every intelligent man must 
see, from the unanimous feeling of the South, that 
such is their jaevitable tendency; and if he has any 
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iieitt as he is, to pause before he goes farther. 

{ regret, sit, that gentlemen have thought it 
necessary, in this dizcussion, to offer highly 
wrought eulogiams upon Abolitionists. It is a 
melancholy proof to me that their mad and fero- 
cious projects are more formidable than persons are 
willing to admit. Their presses teem with the gross- 
estand foulestsl!anders upon Sow hern slaveholders, 
and they openly avow their intention to be imme- 
jiateand uacompromising emancipation. Scarcely 
a mail comes from the North that does not bear me 
some of these vile publications, filled with the 
most tarefaced and reckless falsehoods. Pictorial 
representations of cruel and unheard of punish- 
ments, are paraded in their sheets with all the ap- 
pareat sanctity and semblance of truth. The 
slaveholder is denounced, both in body an: soul, as 
the cursed of God. In fact, no lie is too enormous, 
no falsehood too flagrant for these publications to 
disseminate. Without descending to the disgusi- 
ing details of these sinks of pollution, falsehood, 
and slander, I demand to know how it is, that gen- 
tlemen can rise in their places, and in the face of 
this nat.on become the apoligists and panegvrisis of 
such vile calumniators and incendiaries. - The an- 
swer is too readily found in that s/avish, lecal opi- 
nion and sectional prejudice, so much deprecated 
by gett!emen in theory, and so little observed in 
raclice. 

The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Sane] is 

the especial advocate of Abolitionists, and, 1 sup- 
pose, is to be regarded as the exponent of their 
views on this floor. He has taken great pains to in- 
form us that these peopie are the wisest and best 
Christians in all the land; that they are mi!d and 
harmless, and do not mean, just now, to abolish 
slavery any where but in the District of Co!umbia. 
I suppose we of the South ought to be g:ateful for 
this extreme act of mercy. But, sir, whom am I 
to believe, the gentleman or his compeers, in this 
officious, audacious, intermeddling in the affairs of 
other people’s business? Their newspapers and 
other publications call for immediate ani total 
emancipation, and denounce any of their tribe who 
do not go with them. That gentleman himself con- 
tended that the inevitable tendency of things was to 
this consummation. Who does not see through 
the flimsy guise, which is attempted to be 
thrown around their real designs? They have 
been permitted to come into this Hall, and have 
been heard; and asan entering wedge to all their 
schemes, they first desire to operate upon the in- 
stitution of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
under the belief that it would be the prelude of 
their grand entry into the Territories and States of 
the Union. The first may be attained, though I 
do not believe i!; the laiter never, so long as a free 
white man livesin the South. The gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Stave] manifested great sym- 
pathy for his black brethren. Let me ask him if his 
benevolence is so limited as to be confined to this 
classalone? Has he any peculiar ties to that 
race,that would make him forget the direful calami- 
ties which may and wii'l grow out of the movements 
of Abolitionis's, if not arrested by the good sense 
of the country? While his pity is so ardent for 
one race, let me beg him to extend his kindness 
to another portion of the human family, whose 
skins, although not black, are nevertheless entitled 
to a portion of philanthropy so comprehensive 
ashis. If the g-ntleman cannot find sufficient sub- 
jects for his tears in this slaveholding vicinity, I 
would advise him to make a pilgrimage to the 
Northern cities, and visit the haunts of the mise- 
rable, squalid, and starving free blacks, which 
are to be fuund every where there, that he may 
shed tearsto his hearts content. 

Mr. Speaker, the true issue has not been presented 
to this House and to this nation. The true ques- 
tion isnot, whether the right of petition has been 
infringed; but whether the Union shall be preserved 
or dissulved, and I earnestly entreat the honest and 
honorable of all parties to go home and tell their 
constituents, that the real is‘ue made now is one 
of Union or disunion. Tell them, that the South, 
though justly excitable on this subject, is long “‘for- 
bearing and suffering.” Tell them, if slavery is an 
evil, upon us rests the consequences; if there be 
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guilt in it, on us is the responsibility. Assure them 
that the whole South firmly believe that it is a po. 
litical blessing, and with this consciousness resting 
upon us, a new and craven generation must arise, 
and fill our places, before emancipation can be ef- 
fected. Let them know that the South will become 
one great cemetery of freemen, and the abode of 
slaves only, before their designs can be accom- 
plshed. The South, sir, loves and values the 
Union, and she cannot forget, in a brief half centu- 
ry, that common toils, acd common dangers, 
secured to us all, this great and glorious Republic. 
We cannot so easily tear from our memories, 
that our blood commingled in our Revolutionary 
siruggle, and that the bones of our ancestors repose 
together on the fields of Eutaw, Yorktown, and 
Camden. Sir, we should deplore, as the greatest 
caiamity, the sad and awful necessity which should 
render a separation *of necessity; but rather than 
yield our dearest rights and privileges, we would see 
the Union scattered tothe winds, and hold those 
who are now are brethren ‘enemies in war, in 
peace friends.” 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, discharged a disagree- 
able duty; I.have endeavored to do so in fairness 
and honesty, and while I am on this floor, I will 
recur to another subject, upon which South Caro- 
lina Nallifiers have been so often taunted. It has 
been asked ofthe small party with whom I act, 
how we could support the measures of an Admi- 
nisteation, that, some years ago, huried denuncia- 
ton against us. 

Sir, | do not, according to the fashion of the day, 
undertake to “define my position.” 1 shall let my 
position define i'seif by my acts; but I have not the 
slightest objection to answer these repeated que- 
ries. In former days the present Chief Magistrate 
may have dea!t some bard blows on the heads of 
the Nullifiers, but he gave us no blow which was 
not returned with interest. ‘Our quarrel of that 
day is over, and the occasion which gare rise to 
the excitement has passed away, and we find our- 
selves still a part of this great Confederacy. We 
are in the National Leg'slature, where there are 
two great parties—ihe Democrats and Whigs. If 
we vote at all, we are compelled to take sides with 
one of these two great divisions; and we are so un- 
sophisticated in the ways of the world as really to 
believe we ought to act with those who sustain us, 
and maintain our doctrines upon national subjects. 
Is there any thing unaccountable in this? The 
Demvcratic party, with the Presicent, are opposed 
to protective tariffs; so are we: they are inimical 
to splendid schemes of internal improvements by 
the Geneial Governmen!; that is our doctrine: they 
are in favor of, and advocate a total separation of 
the finances of the Government from the control 
and direction of banks; they are opposed to a Uni- 
ted States Bank; and last, though not least, they 
are opposed, and give us practical proof of their 
opposition, to the whole project of Abolition. 
These are our views and opinions; and shall we 
desert them because we find others maintaining 
them? No, sir, we support any party that is poli- 
tically right. We are not, nor do we intend to be- 


come the partisans of the Administration, to be Jed | 


and driven as party hacks; we shall act as our 


judgment dicta'es, although we do support its lead- 


ing measures. Sir, if we had felt doubts as to the 
propriety and correctness of our course, when we 


first assembled here, they would have been dis- | 


pelled by. the evenis of the Harrisburg Conveu- 
tion. We believe the nomination of Gen. Harri- 


son was effected by a combination of Abolitionists, | 


and other factions, of which the first was predomi- 
nant; fur how otherwise could the pre-sminent 
claims of the gified, and, | will add, patriotic Se- 
nator from Kentucky be set aside for one so far 
below him in all the qualifications fcr the Presi- 
dential office. 

Mr. Van Buren had declared to the world, in 
terms which admit of no doubtful construction, 
that Congress had no constitutional right to touch 
slavery in the States, and that we believed it high- 
ly inexpedient to interfere with that subject in the 
District of Columbia,and boldly assumed the ground 
that he would resist, by his veto, such attempts, 
under as strong a sense of obligation as if such a 
clause was in the Constitution. He was no “non- 
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committal” on that occasion, and, if words are ca- 
pable of conveying any definite meaning, he has 
said all that the South could reasonably expect 
from a Northern President. His declarations have 
exposed him to the wrath and fury of Abolitionists 
from that day to this, and will continue to do so. 
Is there an Abolitionist on’ this floor that is so 
fiercely opposed to him? Is there one any where? 
The Democratic party throughout the Union, so 
far as I know, assume the same ground. In proof 
of what I say, I beg leave to read an extract from a 
paper which I hold in my hand. Itis part of the pro- 
ceedings of a great Democratic convention, held 
at Columbus, Ohio, on the eighth of this moath, 
sail to consist of at least three thousand persons. 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this couvention, Congress 
ought not, without the consent of the people of the District, and 
of the Staies of Virginia and Maryiand, to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia; and that the efforts now making for 
that purpose, by organized societies in the free States, are hos- 


ule to the spirit of the Constitution, and destructive to the har- 
mony of the Union. 

Resolved, That slavery, being a domestic institution, recog 
nised by the Constitution of the United States, we, as citizens 
ofa free State, have no right to interfere with it, and that the 
organising of societies and associations in free States, in oppo 
sition to the institutions of sister States, while productive o! no 
good, may be the cause of much mischief; and while such asso 
ciations, for political purposes, ought to be discountenanced by 
every lover of peace and concord, no sound Democrat will have 
part or lot with them. 

Resolved, That should there be any members of this conven 
tion who do not subseribe to the prineiples contained in 
those (resolutions relating to the subject ef Abolition, they be 
hereby requested to leave their names with the publishing 
committee, to be published with the proceedings of this conven 
tion. 


Now, Sir, here is sound, correct; patriotie doc 
trine, emanating from an assemblage in Ohio~ 
representing every county in the State. Their re- 
solntions go to the full extent, that any Svuthern 
man could or would ask; asd I am authorized to 
say, not one man of that vast assembly dissented 
from these glorious and noble resolutions. They 
deserve, and will receive, the thanks of the whole 
country, for this timely and decisive movement 
upon a subject of such paramount importance and 
interest. Here are, also, two resolutions, passed by 
the Democratic Legislature of Ohiv, on the four- 
teenth of this month, which I also beg leave to 
re2d to the House. 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That the subject of slavery, as it exists in particular portions 
of the United States, was settled and adjusted at the formation 
of the Federal Constitution. hast 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this General Assembly, the 
interference of citizens ofour State in the internal regulations 
of another, is highly censurable and improper, and that we 
view the unlawful, unwise, and unconstitutional interference of 
the fanatical Abolitionists of the North, with the domestic in- 
stitutions of the Southern States, as highly criminal, and that it 
is the duty, obligatory on all good ciuzens, to discountenance 


the Abolitionists in their mad, fanatical and revolutionary 
schemes. 


Such are the indications manifesting themselves 
in the Democratic party of the non-slaveholding 
States, and I sincerely wish I could see such mani- 
festations from the Whigs in the same quarter. 

The nominee of the Harrisburg Convention, 
however distinguished as a soldier, and entit!ed, as 
I willingly admit he is, to the gratitude of the cvun- 
try for his military and civil services, has given no 
such pledges, nor dol think he will. As late as 
1833, he held this language: 


Should I be asked, is thereno way by which the General 
Government can aid the cause of emancipation, | answer, it 
has been an object near my hear, to see the whole surplus re- 
venue appropriated to that object. With the sanction of the 
States holding slaves, there appearsto me to be no constitu. 
tional objections to its being thus applied; embracing not only 
the colonization of those that may be otherwise freed, but the 
purchase of the freedom of others. By a zealous prosecution 
of a plan, founded upon that basis, we might look forward to a 
day, not far distant, when a North American sun would not 
look down upon a slave. 


Are these views and opinions favorable to the 
colist'tutional rights of the South? Have they ever 
been repudiated or explained by their author? [ 
know, in his Vincennes speech, he does maintain 
that Congress has no constitutional right to touch 
slavery in the States, but that does not go far 
enough, part cularly under the suspicious circum- 
stances of his nomination. If this distinguished 
individual is really disposed to resist all attempts 
of Abolition, any where in this Union, I should be 
unaffectedly rejviced to hear it. Jt is matter of 
history that, on the eve of the last Presidential 
election, public calls were made upon General 
Harrison, touching this very subject, and he re- 
fused, or, at least, neglected, to set the public sen- 
timent at rest. Why, sir, is it not known to every 
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body, that Abolition papers did claim his nomiva- 
tion, over Mr. Clay, as a uiamph of anli--lavery 
feeling? 1 cannot tell what amount, or kind of 
testimony, gentlemen require to e-tablish a propo- 
sition, but adding all these facts together, I draw 
the conclusion that General Harrison is the fa- 
vorite candidate of the Abolitionis's, and, if so, this 
ought to deier every consistent State Rights man of 
the South from supporting him. I repeat my de- 
site 10 do him justice; for I wish to see no man 
seeking the highest office in our Republic who 


would, for a moment, countenance the schemes of 


those who are plotting the dismembermeat of the 
Union. 


Nore sy THe Epitoa.—Subsequently to the de- 
tivery of these remarks, a resoluuon has passed the 
louse by a vote of 114 to 108, which conclusively 
demonstrates the correctnes of the positions as- 
sumed in the above remarks. 





ASSUMPTION OF STATE DEBTS. 


IN SENATE, 
Faipay, January 31, 1840. 

Mr. GRUNDY, from the Select Committee, to 
which was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Benton, and the resuolutioa submitted by Mr, 
Lump«in, on the subject of the assumption of the 
debts of the States by the federa! Government, made 
a report thereon, which was read. 

A motion was then made to print the usual num- 
ber of copies for the use of the Senate, which hav- 
ing been opposed by Messrs. CrirrenpEN, Preston, 
and SovtHarnp—- 

Mr. GRUNDY remarked that he could neither 
be persuaded nor provoked to go into a discussion 
of the merits of the report, upon a mere motion to 
print. The object of the present motion is to have 





the report printed, and laid upon the table of | 


each member, that he might examine it, and beena- 
bled to act] upon the subject understadingly. In- 
stead of adopting this course, which was the usaal 
one, gentiemen had thought proper to assail the re- 
port, which it was impossible for them to under- 
stand by hearing it read at the Clerk’s table. If his 
suggestion had prevailed, thea the knowledge of 
the contents of {the report would precede 
the dicussion, and Senatois would net run 
the risk of ascribing to the report matters net con- 
tained in it.. His purpose was noi to go into an 
argument ia support of the report; be would only 
reply to a few of the remarks which had been 
made im opposition to it. He intended, at the 
proper time, to give his views at large on the 
whole subject. He might profit (said Mr. G.) by 
seme of the kind advicé volunteered by the Senator 
from South Carolioa, [Mr. Preston,] but a poruon 
of it he could not adopt. Tnat Senator had taken 
exception to the report because we did not, when 
speaking of the State debts, also state the means of 
payment possessed by the different States. Mr. 


G. said he could not engage in the busiaess of || 


taking an inventory of the effects ef a sove- 
reign State of this Union, for the purpos: of 
showing its ability to discharge the habilities 
ithadimeurred. So far fzom this, whenever one 
of the United States had given a bond or obligation 
for the payment of money, he looked no farther; 
he took it for granted the money would be paid; 
and if Senators would look into the report, they 
would see that no idea is conveyed to the prejudice 
of the credit of any State; so far from u, rei her 
the ability sor willingness to discharge their bongs 
is questioned in the slightest degree. Sull gentle- 
men insist that the report will weaken the credit of 
the States, and depreciate t-eir bonds. The credit 
of the States cannot be weakened by a declaration, 
by this body, that the General Government will not 
assume the payment of these bonds. If the cre tit 
of the States can be affected by such a m:asure, it 
was of a much weaker texture than he hed sup- 
posed. Fcr his own part, he considered the credit 
of tue States as standing on a finmer basis. It has 
been stated by the Senator from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Presron,] that the report dces injustice to 
some of the States in this; that a large aggregate 
amount of debt is sta‘ed, and the amount of the 
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shows that the course gentlemen are pursuing is 
eironeous. If the report was printed, such mis- 
takes could not be committed; there isno aggregate 
amount of debt stated; it is spoken of as a very large 
debt; but no sum is named. It is true, in the ori- 
giaal report, the debt was supposed to be about 
two hundred millions of dollars; but a question 
arising upon the propriety of considering ce:tain 
contingent liabilities, as consutating a debt against 
a State, the commi'tee, upon a revision of the re- 
port, struck it out, and have assigned their reasons 
why no precise amount can be stated. They say 
that the bonds issued by the States have not all 
been sold; a parthave been hypothecated for par- 
tial advances on them, and others are now in the 
fureign markets. 

He presumed no one would say that the aggre- 
gate of the debts of the States would not constitute 
a very large debt; he at least thought so, and the 
committee so considered it; but be the debts large 
or small, itdid not affect the principles or argument 
contained in the report. Why is the printing of 
the report vubjected to? If there be errors in it, 
there is intelligence snfficieat in the community to 
detect and expose them; and the authofs of these 
errors, if they exist, will suffer in public estimation. 
He was willing to abide this test. There is the 
report; let 1 go forth ameng the peop'e; let them 
see it and jucge of it furthemselves, and let not 
th ir opmions be formed of it, from mistaken re- 
presen'ations made of ithere. Gentlemen need 
not deceive themselves; this report would be pub- 
lished, and read with more avidity, on account of 
the efforts made to suppress it and prevent its pub- 
licity. 

It is charged on the committee that they have 
gone beyond their duty, becaose the matters report- 
ed on were not properly before them, no applca- 
tion having been made Jo this body for an assump- 
tion of the S‘ate debts. The committee, said Mr. 
G. have acted under the authority and order of this 
body; they were directed, by the reference of the 
resolutions of the Senators from Missouri and 
Georgia, to investigate every subject embraced in 
the report; both the assumption of the State debts, 
and the distribution of the revenues arising from 
the pablic lands. Nor would the committee have 
discharged its duty to the Senate, had they omitted 
to do so. 

Entertaining the opinions he did, he did not 
choose to stop at a vindication of the committee. 
He thoughtthe who!e proceeding was a proper one. 
Wise mcn would see danger ata distance and provide 
against it; and he considered this measure, when in- 
troduced by the Senator from Missouri, of that de- 
scription. He viewed il as a judicious precaution- 
ary step, calculated to guard against great impend- 
wg danger. Snould public men, whose duty it is 
to give warning to their countrymen of every 
movement injurious to their iaterest, wait 
until they are encompassed and hedged in, 
so that the power of resistance is lost? When 
the schemes of their adver-aries are matured, 
then resistance will be unavailing. He was 
therefore in favor ef a prompt and full discussion, 
and a declaration of opinion on the part of the Se- 
nate, upon all the subjec’s treated of in the report. 
He was him elf perfectly satisfied that this course 
would do no injury to the credit of the States. The 
committee had no design to impair their credit, 
nor is there a single expression in the report calcu- 
lated to produce such aneffect. The efforis to sug- 
press this report, and prevent its publication, 
would, he beleved. be more likely to injure the 
cred tof the State bonds, than a'l the commitiee 
have said or done. He did not, however, think the 
credit of the Srates would be seriously affected 
by either, That cretit was based upon 
their means of payment, which were known 
to be ample, and their character for good faith; 
and this sensitiveness which is mani‘ested about 
their credit, is calculated to injure it more than any 
thing else. 

It is urged that no one has applied to this 
body for an assumption of the State debts; and 
therefi re, all action on our part is premature and 
uncalled for. It is true, no direct application has 
been made, but an influential portion of the press 
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has made the proposition, and is urging it upon the 
consideration of the public for its adoption. Two 
or three days since, the resolutions of one of the 
States (Vermont) were presented to this body, ask. 
ing for a distribution of the revenue arising 
from the sale of the public lands. It ap. 
peared in a newspaper of this cily, published 
several days befure the committee reported, that 
an honorable member cf the other Flouse [Mr. 
Gentry of Tennessee] had given notice that he 
would, when in order, introduc? a b li providing 
for the assumption of certain deb's of the States, 
and appropriate the proceeds of the public lands 
for that purpose. There was assumption directly 
propo.ed; not, to be sure,a general assumption, 
buta partial one; the extent of which he could not 
define. Butef one thing he felt confident: if this plan 
was commenced, it would end in a gei eral assum 
tion. He weuld not repeat the argum nt contained 
in the report of the committee, which, to bis mind, 
proved conclusively that it would be as competent 
for Congress to take the moneys arising from im. 
ports, as the revenue arising from the sales of the 
public lands, and apply them to the payment of the 
debts of the States. 

Mr. G. said he would now proceed to show that 
this project of assumption was not confined to our 
own country; that the largest capitali:ts in Eng- 
Jand—the very men who owned and traded must 
in these State bonds—had made a proposition 
plain'y and distinetly in favor of the assumption, 
which the report ot the committee combats. In 
the circular of the Barings, Brothers, and Co. there 
is the following language: 

“But if the old scheme of internal improvements 
in the Union is to be carried into effect, cn the vast 
scale and with the rapidity lately projected, and by 
the means of fommgn capital, a more comprehen- 
sive guarantee than that of individual States will 
be required to raise so large an amount in a short 
time.” 

“A national p’edge wou'd undoubtedly col'ect 
capital together from all parts of Europe; but the 
forced sales of loans, made separately by all the 
individual States, in reckless competition, through 
a number of channels, render the terms more and 
more onerous for all, lower the reputation of Ame- 
rican credits, and (as reliance is almest exclu- 
sively placed upon the London market) produce 
temporary mischief here, by absorbing the floating 
capital, diverting money fron regular business, 
deranging banking operations, and producing an 
unnatural balance of trade against this country. It 
would seem, therefore, that most of the States must 
either pause in the execution of their works of im- 
provement, or some general system of combina- 
on must be adopted.” 

Here, continued Mr. G. is a paper, which cannot 
be misunderstood. No more money can be had 
upon the bonds of individual States. “A more 
comprehensive guarantee will be required;” “a na- 
vional pledge would undoub‘edly collect capital 
together from ali parts of Europe” Yes, make a 
national debt, to be paid by the General Govera- 
ment, and then all Europe will contribute her mo- 
ney for the purpose of increasing the debt. 
Will gentlemen say this is no proposition for 
the assumption of State debts? It was, to Mr. 
G’s mind, not only a proposition, but one 
made to the American public, made to the in- 
debted States, and those haviog State bonds not yet 
disposed of, in an especial manner. It is, in part, 
saying to them, you must ob’ain a guaranie2 from 
the General Government, or your improvements 
must be arrested. 

Mr. G. said, other Senators may imagine there 
isn thing in all this; that an influen ial portion of 
the public press advocating the assump‘ion; that 
some States asking for a distribution of tke 
revenue arising jrom the public lands; tha 
the proposition, in the other House, to as- 
sume certain de>ts of the States; and the 





direct proposition of the London bankers for an 
assumption, shou!d not be noticed by this body. 
He, however, was of opinion, that they would not 
act the part of faithful watchmen over the true in- 
leres's of the conutry, were they to be silent, and 
not give warning of the impending danger. For 
his pait, he thought he saw much to be feared in 
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gard to a national debt; much in regard to an in- 
eased and oppressive tariff; much in regard to 
e general prosperity and welfare of the country. 
{r. G. remarked that he had transcended the limits 
»had prescribed to himself when he rose to ad- 
‘ess the Senate; he had intended to confine 
imself to the question of printing the report of the 
ymmittee. If that were done, gentlemen would 
ot have tO Conjecture respecting its contents; 
ey could then base their argumen's upon iis 
ye contents, and not subject themselves tu those 
jsiakes and errors which had been made concern- 
ig what was contained init. A word or two only 
, relation to a past transaction. He was rebuked, 
ecause he had made a repori now, when he would 
ot make, at a former session, a report upon a por- 
on of the President’s message, respecting the 
ankruptcy of banks, which was referred to a 
ommittee of which he was chairman. 

Mr. G. remarked, he had, in that instance, acted 
ccording to the convictions of his own mind. He 
ifered fiom the President in the case alluded to, 
nda majority of the committee concurred with him 
, opinion; therefure no report was made upon the 
abject, and the commitiee was discharged from its 
ither consideration on his motion, which was ac- 
ording to the usage of the Senate in simular cases. 
n the case now before the Senate, a majority of 
1¢ commitier, including himself, concurred in the 
eneral objecis of the original resolutions, and had 
sade the report now on the table of the Senate ac- 
ordingly. 

Reference is still had to thejreport first presented 
) the Senate, ia which the debts of the States were 
id to be estimated at two hundred millions of dol- 
rs. Mr. G. remarked that he was by no means 
mvincel that the estimate was too high. He 
ished it might turn out that he was mistaken, al- 
ough, taking the report of the late Comp'roller of 
ew York, with the knowledge that several agents 
om different States had, in the course of the last 
mmer, been in Europe selling these bonds, he ap- 
ehended the amount would not fall much, if any, 
ort of the sum ntmed in the first form of the re- 
yt. He would probably, at a proper stage of 
is proceeding, give his views at large on the sub- 
ct. At present, he considered it improper to do 
» He shvuld, therefore, forbear to say more at 
resent. 


REMARKS OF MR. HUBBARD. 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked that he was desirous 
) say a few words upon this subjec', and they 
nould be but few at this time; as he might proba- 
ly, on some future day, shuuld the Sena'e afford 
ie opportun ty, ad lress the Senate upon the 1e-0- 
tions which the committee had reported. He 
pse merely to call the Senate back to the con ile- 
ation of the real questions which were now before 
em. It seemed to him that gentlemen had 
ravelled out of the record; that they were a'- 
‘mpting to make up a false issue before the 
ountry ; to prejudge this whole matter; te pre- 
‘nt a course of reasoning based upon this report, 
hich a fair examination of the report itself would 
ot justify. They refuse to print; they will not 
onsent to give publicity to this document; and yet 
nake expositions of it, in their speeches, which, in 
is judgment, the report could not sustain. All he 
sked was, that the report and the resolutions 
hould be printed, thet every member of the com- 
hunity might have the opportunity to examine and 
0 jadge for himself. He asked this as an act of 
uslice to the committee, t» whom this subject had 
een, by order of the Senate, referred. He asked 
‘as an act of justice to the Senate, which has sen 
tto take cognizance of this matter, as a subject 
rorthy of their consideration. He asked it as an 
ctof justice to the whole country, that this re- 
ort, word for word, letter for letter, should be 
iven, without delay, to the public. Hecou!d not 
ut feel a degree of astonishment and suprise that 
ht printing of this report, as moved by tae chair- 
nan of the select committee, should be denied: 
at it should even be delayed—that the delibera- 
ons of the commitiee—the result of their doings 
pon a subject, which, by the order of the Senate, 
ad been committed to them, should be refused 
¢ usual and customary courtesy. But so it is. 
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And he must therefore, as well as he could, present 
the true issue to the public. He could not, as a 
member of the committee, permit the sentiment to 
go forth uncontrudic’ed, that by this report the 
States were arraigned fur their prodigality, de- 
nounced and rebuked for their extravagance in ex- 
pendiiure, and that their indebtedness was pat 
for.h in such (eras a3 to affect their credit at home 
and abroad. 

He unqualifedly denied these positions; and he 
felt assured that any fair and candid examination 
of the argument of the commitiee would show 
most satisfactorily that there is no foundation fcr 
such allegations. 

He hoped the Senate would not lose sight of the 
true questions presented by this report. What were 
they? Wou'dit be just? would it be expedient? would 
it be consliuticxal for this Governmeut to assume and 
undertake to pay the debis of ihe debtor States? ‘These 
were the Only questions; and disguise it as you may, 
they are tae questions. The argument, and 
the whole argument, of the committee, is based 
entirely upon tiose very propositions; and the con- 
clusions to which the cummitiee have arrived, are 
distinctly set forth in the resvlutions accompany- 
ing theic report. The arguments which have been 
offered upon the other side, seem to be grounded 
upon the supposed fact, that the report of the com- 
mitee treatsof the indebteJness of the States in 
such a way and manaer as to imply censure to 
those sovereignties; to charge upon them extra- 
vagantand wasteful expenditure of the money of 
their people; that the report of the committee, ac- 
cording to their version, is but a bill of indict:nent 
preferred against the States for their prodigality. 
The report speaks no such language. It alludes not 
to the particular indebtedness of particular States, 
nor docs itsp22k of the aggregate indebtedness of 
all the States. It may speak of the indebtedness 
of some individual States in the illustration of a 
principle; but not in the language of fault-find- 
ing or censure. It has scrupulously avoided dis- 
cussing the subject of Siate indebtedness. It did 
noteven occur to the committee, that the subject 
of State indebtedness was necessarily to be discussed, 
while executing the important duty confided to them; 
and, notwithstanding the course of remark on 
yesterday, and notwithstanding the remarks which 
have been reilerated this morning, the report will 
be found to run c’ear of all such objections. It will 
be found to be limitedtoa fair, full, and free dis- 
cussion of the subject réferred to the committee: 
and again, he would ask if there could be any pos- 
sible doabt what tuat subject was? 

The very first resolution submitted by the £e- 
nator from Missouri leaves no room to cavil, 
as to the exieat of the power and _ jur sdic- 
tion of the select commitiee, to whom that resolu- 
tion, with others, was referred. The resolution is 
as follows: ‘That there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the Untted Slates which can authorize the legts- 
lative power of the Union to assume the debts of the 
States, which have been contract-d for local objeets 
and Slate purposes.” The other resolution, ofiered 
by the S nator from Missouri, declared, in the 
most direct and unqualified terms, the injustice and 
inexpediency of any such assumption. These, then, 
were the subjec's plainly and intelligibly referied 
by the order of the Seuate ilseif,to the consideration 
of its committee. And what has that commiitee 
done? Have they departed irom the subjects com- 
mitied to them? Have they undertaken to d:scuss 
bew matters? Or have they confined taemselves 
exclusively to the ccnsideration of the subjecis re- 
ferred? Examine tie report; Jet that speak for i'- 
self. He asked for no man’s commentary upen it; 
he asked merely fer i's publication; and he hazard- 
ed nothing in saying tat it would be perceived that 
the committee had confined themselves to th ir 
own jurisdiction. They had, according to thric 
best ability, discussed, firs’, the palpable injustice of 
an assumption of the State debis by the Geaeral 
Governme.t—secrndly, they had Ciscussed the in- 
expediency of such a project—and thirdly, they 
had discussed the uncons itut.onality of the mea- 
sure. And what are we told by Senators in the 
Opposition? That we have gone out of our way 
to attack the credit of the Stat*s,by exposing to the 
public the amount of their indebiednes:; and by a 
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gratuitous declaration that this Government would 
not become, under any circumstances, the endorsers 
for the States. He must,in reply, say that these 
allezations were eatirely gratuitous. As he had 
before remarked, the report contained no attack 
upon the credit or the character of the States. No such 
altack was ever designed by the committee. No- 
thing could have been further from their thoughts; 
and no such attack has been committed upon the 
States. Is the debt of Penasylvania, or the debt of 
Louisiana even stated, or is the debt of any other 
State of the Confederacy stated in a way to affect 
the credit of any such State? The debt of no par- 
tcular State is mentioned at all in the report, exe 
cept it be that of New York and Illinois. Why 
then th’s sentiveness upon the matier? We heard 
no complaint made from the States of Louisiana 
and Pe nsylvania, against the terms of the cormmit- 
te»’s report. And we hear no complaint made of 
the report from the Senators of New York and Il- 
lingis. There is no just ground of complaint. But, 
neveitheless, it has been said, and said over and 
again, in argument, that the commitiee have gra- 
tuitously, and that they had, in trah, without right 
and without authority, made this report; that it was 
uncalled for; that no State had applied to Con- 
gress to have the General Goverament assume ils 
d+bts. That may be true.j But had the committee no 
awhority for their action? D.d they assume to 
make this report without right? Jt is not nece-sary 
that any corporation or that any one State should 
make a personal application to Congress to assume 
its debts, m order to give juris tiction to the Senate 
over this subject. It is every day’s practice for Se- 
ators to rise in their places, and to offer abstract 
proy ositions, and to ask the consideration of the 
Senate upon them. This may be done by a direct 
action of the Senate upon them, or through the 
ageacy of acommitiee appointed for the purpose. 
And will it be said that if the Senate elect to call 
in aid the services of a commiitee, that that com- 
mittee are precluded from treating the subject in 
such a manner as to them shall seem most fil and 
expedient? A Senator rises in his place, and offers 
a resolution instructing a committee to inquire 
into the propriety of making a distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the publ'c lands among the 
States, for the purpose of internal improvement, or 
for any other purpose. Would not the committee 
to whom the subject should Le reterred, be fully au- 
thor.zed to discuss the injustice, the inexped.ency, 
and the unconstitutionality of such a project? 
Would they not be authorized, !rom the very nature 
of the reference, to treat the whole subject as they 
should think proper? Would notsuch a committe, 
under such a reference, be fully authorized to 
report resolutions for the action of the Eenate, de- 
claring the injustice, the inequality, the unconsutu- 
tionality of any such distribution? There can be no 
doubt upon this point. Let us, then, examine and 
ascertain what was referred to this select com- 
mittee, and see whether they have acted gratui- 
tously and without authority, or whether the charge 
is not made against them without the shadow of 
justice or of nght. Whether the Senator from 
Missouri were wise 01 unwise, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, in bringing forward his resolutions, he 
should reserve for jutu‘e consideration. Suffice it 
to say, they were presented, and presented upon the 
responsibility of that Senator—a responsibui'y 
which the Senator will not seek to avoid. The re- 
solutions were before the Senat*; their introduction 
and the course of proceeding thereon is now mat- 
ter of record. They were in the following words: 

“Resolved, That there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States which can authorize the legislauve power of the 
Union to assume the debts of the States which have been cen: 
tracted for local objects and State purposes. _ 

“2 That the assumption of such debts either openly, by a 
direct promise to pay them, or disguisedly by going security 
for their pay ment, o1 by creating surplusrevenue or applying 
the national funds to pay them, would be @ gross and flagrant 
violation of the Constitution, wholly unwarranted by the letter 
or spirit of that instrument, and utierly repugnant to all the ob- 
jects and purposes for which the Federal Union was formed. 

“3. That, besides its flagrant unconstitutionality, such as- 
sumption weuld be unjust, unwise, impolitic, and dangerous, 
compeiling the non-indebted States to incur burthens for others 
which they have refused to incur for themselves; diverting the 
national funds from na‘ional objects to State objects, and thereby 
creating a necessity for Joans or taxes, or issues of Federal pa- 
per money to supply the place of the funds so diverted; pros- 


trating the barriers of economy, moderation, and safity, in the 
creation of State debts by separating the function of contractor 
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from that of payer of the debt, ee sense of respon- 
sibility in the contractor, and making the Federal Government 
the ultimate payer of all the obligations contracted by the 
Biates for their own purposes ; establishing a dangerous 
precedent which must coon be followed up by new debie on 
the partof the States, and new assumptions on the part of the 
Federal Government; invading the rights and mortgaging the 
property of posterity, and loading unborn generations with 
debts not their own; creating a new national debt of large 
amount at the start, and of a nature to increase continually its 
own amount, and to perpetuate ils OWN existence; hege ting a 
spirit in Congress which must constantly cater for new distribu- 
tions by preventing necessary appropriations, and keeping up 
unnecessary taxes; laying the foundation for anew and exces- 
sive tariff of duties on foreign imports to fall unequally on 
different parts of the Union, and most heavily on the planting, 
grain growing, and provision raising States, to their manifest in- 
jury and propable great discount; mvolving disastrous conse- 
quences either to the Union itself or to its members, as tending 
tothe consolidation of the States, and their ultimate abject 
dependence on the Federal head as the fountain of their sup- 
lies; or, tending tothe annihilation of the Federal head itself 
y suipping it of all its means of national defence and self- 
support, and reducing it to the hepleas imbecility of the old 
Confederation; giving a new impulse to the delusive career of 
te paper system, already in a state of dangerous overaction; 
ensuring the establishment of another National Bank; and, 
finally, begetting a passion for periodical distributions of lands 
and money, and extensions of Federal credit, which could find 
no limit to its demands until the national domain was ex- 
hausted, the Federal Treasury emptied, and the credit of the 
Union reduced to contemyt. > 

“4, That the debts of the States being now chiefly held by fo- 
reigners, and constituting a stock in foreign markets greatly de- 
preciated, any legislative attempt to obtain the assumption or 
securityship of the United States for their payment, or to pro 
vide for their payment outof the national funds, must have the 
effect of enhancing the value of that stock to the amount of a 
great many millions of dollars, to the enormous and undue ad- 
vantage of foreign capitalista, and of jobbers and gamblers in 
stocks, thereby holding out ducement to foreigners to inter- 
fere in our affairs, and to bring all the influences of a inoneyed 
power to operate upon public opinion, upon our elections, and 
upon State and Federal legislation, to produce a consumma- 
ton #0 tempting to their cupidity, and so profitable to their 
interest 

"5. That foreign interference and foreign influence, in all 
ager, and in all countries, have beenthe bane and curee of free 
Governments; and that such interference and influence are far 
more dangerous, in the insidious intervention of the mo- 
neyed power, than in the forcible invasions of fleets and 
armies. 

“6. That to close the door at once against all applications for 
such assumption, and to arrest at their source the vast tide of 
evila which would flow from it, it is necessary that the consti- 
tuted authorities, without delay, shall REsoLveE and DECLARE 
their utier opposition to the proposal contained in the late Lon- 
don Bankete’s circular in relation to State debts, contracted for 
local and State purposes, and recommending to the Congress of 
the United States to assume, or guaranty, or provide for the ulti- 
mate payment of said debts.”’ 


- . 

It will also be recollected that the proposed sub- 
stitute for the aforegoing resolutions, moved by the 
Senator from Georgia, in the Janguage following, 

“That the assumption by the General Government of the 
dehts of the States, contracted for local purposes, whether it 
shall be a direct assumption, which would make the General 
Government responsible for said debts, or indirect, by a distri- 
bution of public money among the Siates, to enable them to 
pay their debts; or a pledge of public lands for the said pu: pose 
or otherwise, would be impolitic and dangerous, unjust and 
unequal, among the members of the Union, and whelly unau- 
thorized by the letter or spirit of the Constitution,” 


was in like manner before the Senate; and upon 
debate, upon full discussion, after the defeat of a 
motion to lay the whole subject upon the table, all 
these resolutions were referred to a select commit- 
tee, of which the gentleman upon his right [Mr. 
Grunpy] was the chairman, But it is said that 
the honorable Senator moved the reference himself 
That is trae, but does that circumstance tend to 
abridge the powers of the committee? Doers that 
fact tend to lessen their jurisdiction? The Senator 
did move the reference, and it is equally as true 
that the presiding officer of the Senate did, as he 
was in duty bound to do, appoint upon that com- 
mittee a majority frendly to the very object con- 
templated by the resolutions of the Senator from 
Missouri. This was parliamentary, it was but an 
act of common justice; and it must have been 
known, therefore, to those who now make war 
upon this report, that the committee would act upon 
the subject referred to them, and woul! return to the 
Senate their argument and their resolutions as the 
the cenclusion of their argument for the action of 
the Senate. Will genilemen read the resolutions 
referred to the committee? If they will, can they 
then come forward and express a doubt as to the 

er conferred, or as to the duly of the committee? 
Will they, then, assert that the committee have 
transcended their powers—gone away from the 
strict line of their duty? What is the sum and the 
substance of the resolutions of the Senator from 
Missouri, and of the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Gedrgia? It is this, and it is nothing 
more and nothing less; Would it be just, would 
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U be expedient, would it be constitutional, for 
this Government to assume the State debts? 
Would it be just or constitutional to divide the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, or to apply any of the national funds for 
that purpose? Such, he undertook to say, was the 
length, and breadih, and depth, of the resolutions of 
the Senator from Missouri; and a censideration of 
these subjects, by a reference of the resolutions 
themselves, was necessarily committed to the 
charge of the select committee. And for what 
purpose were they so referred? To avoid action? 
to pass them away from before the Senate? to bury 
them in oblivion? No, sir: the Senate had refused 
1o lay these resolutions upon the table. They, by 
that act, expected, and by the reference demanded, 
their consideration. They required, at the hands 
of the committee, a report; and it seemed to him 
that, whatever might be the conclusions to which 
the committre should come, the Senate had a 
rght to expect that the committee would justify 
their conclusions by a full and deliberate argament 
upon the subjects. 

The committee themselves entertained no doubt 
as to the course proper for them to pursue. They 
considered themselves called upon t» present plain, 
definite, and distinct propositions for the action of 
the Senate. This they have done—they considered 
themselves called up n by self respect, and by a 
sense of duty to the Sena’e, to state fully and fairly 
the reasons which had induced these conclusions. 
This they have done. The report is but the rea- 
soning, the argument of the committee. The reso- 
lutions are but the conclusions of that argument. 
Whenever this report shali be laid before the pub- 
lic—if such a destiny awaits it—it will be found to 


/ contain nothing more or less than an argument 


upon the propositions whether it would be just, ex- 
pedient, or constitutional, for the General Govern- 
ment to assume the debts of the States, or whether 
it would be just or constitational to set apart the 
avails of the public lands for such purpose? And 
the resolutions themse'ves tell plainly to what con- 
clusions the committee have come. But notwith- 
standing the avowal just made by the chairman of 
the committee, gentlemen will have it, that such a 
report was uncalled for; that it is unjust to the 
States; and if given to the public, would be most 
mischievous to State credit. There is not, sir, one 
paragraph in this whole report which can have 
such a construction, or which gives evidence of 
any such design. He denied that the credit cf the 
States could be injured, or in any respect as- 
sailed, by the publication of this report. 
What does the report say? That the United States 
cannot, according to the principles of equal jus- 
tice, assume the debls of the several Siates. 
Is this position controverted by any one? 
Ifso, he had not heard it avowed here. How, 
then, can this deliberate declaration of the opinion 
of the Senate, unfaverably affect the credit of the 
States? Have the debtor States entertained the 
idea that at some favorable moment the United 
States would assume their debts? Have the credi- 
tors of the States—the money-lenders of Europe— 
entertained such an idea? If so, the Government 
owes it to itself to declare, in the most unequivocal 
and unqualified terms, its deliberate opinions. If 
the States have entertained no such sentiment, and 
if the money-lvnders have imbibed no such opi- 
nion, it was difficalt for him to see how the credit 
of the States could be unfavorably aff c'ed by the 
publication of the report, and by the adoption of 
the resolutions. It has been said, and with perfect 
trath, that the money-lenders can have no other 
and no better credit than 
He fully concurred in the sentiment. The States 
were able to pay, and, beyond all question, will 
promptly meet every liability. There is not a let- 
ter or word in that report that contradicts the asser- 
tion. So far from it, the report speaks forth in 
high commendation of the ability and of the inte- 
grity of the debtor States. How, then, can the re- 
port, if published, in any way affect the credit of 
the Siates?. It proposes no interference with their 
operations; it recommends no measure which can, 
by any possibility, embarrass the States in the pro- 
secution of their works of internal improvement. 
The bankers of Europe have made advances to 
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cities and corporations and States, upon their ore. 
dit, and upon their credit alone. 

The report does not seem to distrust the relations 
subsisting between the States and their creditors. He 
could not well conceive how a declaration on the 
part of the Senate—that it would be unjust to the 
Union—that it would be inexpedient, and in viola. 
ton of the letter and spi it of the Constitution, for 
the General Government to assume the payment of 
Stale liabilitics—could in any way affect negotia. 
tions between the States and their bankers. Can 
such a declaration tend, in the slightest degree, to 
lessen the resourses ef the States, to augment their 
liabilities, or justly to alarm their creditors? Can 
such a declaration tend to reduce the income of 
State canals, or of State railroads, for the prosecu- 
tion of which works this foreign capital has been 
mainlv obtained? Not so. The Sia'es will g0 into 
the money market of our own country, or of Eng. 
land, or of France, or of Holland, just as well after 
as before the declaration. It is idle to say that the 
capitalists, at home or abroad, do not pei fectly 
well understand the liabilities of particular Staves, 
as wellas their resources. If Louisiana, for jp. 
stance, should send her bond to the bankers of 
England for discount, will any Senator for a mo. 
ment pretend that any accommodation would be 
granted, ignorant of the full extent of her indebt- 
edness, and of her means? Such information is 
within the reach of every individual, and is, beyond 
all question, possessed by those dealing in stocks. 
There is annually given to the public, in the re- 
poits of State comptrollers and State treasurers, 
the exact condition of State finances. There could 
te no fraud practiced, even if there was a disposi. 
tion to frand. 

How, then, is the publication of this report to 
affect the credit of the debtor States? The extent 
of the indebtedness of each State is known, at 
home and abroad. The true character of the works 
of internal ia.provement in the respective States, 
completed and progressing, is also perfectly well B ine 
understoed. In short, the liab.titics and the means ari 
of the Siates is as well understood by-the Barings Bot al 
and the Rothschilds of Europe, as they are by the of all 
States themselves. It is, then, in his judgment, " 
idle to contend that you are doing an act of great 
injustice ‘o the States, by giving publici'y to this 
document. It is due to the debtor States them- 
selves, at this eventful crisis; and it is most em- 
phatically due to the States, unembarrassed by 
debt, to make their unqualified declaration of the 
opinion of this Senate upon this all important sub- 
ject. Itis due to the bankers of England and of 
the world, according to his sense of morality, to 
make this declaration, and to make it now. This 
is the accepted time, and for this reason; that there 
is abroad in the land, to some extent, a sentiment 
touching this subject, which favors the idea of as- 
sumption—a sentiment which cannot be tolerated 
by the independent States of America. He did 
not speak without authority upon this subject. 
There had already been given to the public, in our 
own State journals, alarming doctrines. And for 
one, he tendered his thanks to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri, in behalf of his own State, 
for having brought this subject thus early before the 
Senate. 


It is a subject of deep and vital importance to 
this Union, and to the States respectively. He was 
perfectly satisfied that the people of his own State, 
trom recent indications, were not indifferent to the 
action of the Senate upon this subject. He repre- 
sented, in part, a State unembarrassed by any ex- 
isting debt. She had never asked a dollar at the 
hands ¢f this Government for any local purpo-¢; 
and frcm her early history to the present moment, 
New Hampshire had never, received a dollar (to 
which she claims title) for any purpese of Siate 
policy. Her works are her own, and better means 
of intercommunication exist not in any Stale; 
her roads have been wrought by the hard hands 
of her industrious yeomanry; her canals and her 
railroads have been accomplished by individual en- 
terprise. Such had been the influence of poputar 
opinion, within the limits of his own State, that 
he was not aware that any movement had ever 
been made to accomplish any local object upon her 
credit. And should any such movement have 
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been made, mest resolutely and most triumphantly 
would her Legislature have resisted every attempt 
to pledge the faith of the State for the accomplish- 
ment of any local object. She has even refused to 
give authority to her town corporations to borrow 
money upon the credit of the town, for any pur- 
ose not expressly warranted by existing statutes. 
such was the pre ent condition, and such, he 
was happy to say, had been the policy of his own 

State; and New Hampshire may well congratulate 

herself upon herentire freedom from debi; and as 

one of the Senators from that Siate, he re- 
joiced that this subject was now engaging the 
attention of the Senate. New Hampshire asks no 
distribution of the avails of the public lands. She 
now holds in safe deposite {the proportion awarded 
her of the twenty-eight millions deposited with the 
several States, under the act of 1836 That deposite 
she will honestly return to the public Treasury, if 
areturn should be required. He could not well 
conceive what more equal benefit the States could 
desire from the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, than te have those proceeds constitate a part 
of the public revenues to be appropriated for the just 
supportofthe Government. ‘TheSta'esare interested 
in the public revenues of the country, according to 
their representation. And if direct taxes are ts be 
imposed for any public object, New Hampshire 
would have to bear her proportion to the whole 
amount, as her representation bears to the whole 
epresentation of the country. And if there were 
now to be a distribution among the several States 
of any particular sum, as the proceeds of the sales 
ofthe public lands for any one year, the Strate 
he represented would get, as her share, such a 
part of the whole sum to be distributed, as her re- 
presentation bears to the whole representation of 
the Union. The proceeds of the sales ot the public 
lands are bat a portion of the public revenues; and 
there would be no more justice in setting apart that 
part of the public revenues for distribution, than 
there would be in setting apart that portion which 
arises from imposts. Itcannot be questioned that, 
at a time like this, the Government stands in need 
of all its resources. 

The revenue arising from imposts, as well as 
from the avails of the public domain, is now re- 
quired for public use, and as a measure of expedien- 
cy, then, there would be no more propriety in yield- 
ing one branch of the public revenue than the other, 
and no justite or constitu'ionality in yielding 
either. The public domain is the property of the 
whole Union—purchased with the means of the 
whole Union—and all he desired in behalf of his 
State was, that the proceeds of the sales should be 
appropriated, in common with the other means of 
the Union, for the just and economical support of 
the Governmen'; and should the time ever come 
when more revenue shall be collected than shall 
be required for such an object, he would at once 
reduce that revenue, by saving the people from in- 
direct taxation. ‘These were his views ; they were 
the sentimeats of his State, as will distinctly ap- 
pear from the resolution of her Legislature, which 
had been by his colleague presented to the Senate 
at this very session: 

“That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and the Re- 
presentatives from this State be requested, to oppose every 
attempt which shall be made to divide the proceeds of the sales 
ofthe public lands among the several States, or to make any 
other disposition thereof, except for the constitutional purpose 


of providing for the common welfare and general defence of the 
United States.” 


The injustice and unconstitationality of any dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands had been discussed by the committee, and 
they had offered to the Senate, for its action, a dis- 
linet resolution upon that subject. And again, he 
said, he could not but regard this as a fit time, and 
an appropriate time, for the consideration of these 
momentous questions. And, from what had 
come to his knowledge, if tne Legislature of 
his own State could have been assembled, after the 
promulgation of the resolutions which passed the 
Assembly of Vermont at its last fall session, and 
which have recently teen presented to the Senate; 
could his own Legislature have assembled afier 
tbe circular of the Eng'ish bankers had been given 
to the public; they would have expressed their opi- 
nion, in the strongest possible terms, against the as- 
sumption of the State debts by the General Govern- 
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ment, in any form or under any circumstances 
either by pledging the credit of the Government di- 
rect, or by dividing the public domain, or by set- 
ting apart the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, or any descr ption of the national funds, for 
anv such purpose. 

He could not mistake the sentiment of his own 
people upon this subject—a sentiment founded 
upoa the principles of immutable justice. 

Delegates direct from the people of his State 
have recently held their customary primary meet- 
ipgs preparatory to the annval election; and they 
had passed reso ution upon reso!ution as expressive 
of their feelings aud of their opinions. In his own 
county, the following resolution was introduced, 
and with entire unanimity adopted: 

“That we disapprove of the assumption of the State debts by 
the National Government, either openly by a purchase of their 
bonds, or by becoming surety for the same, or disguisedly by 
setting apart the public domain, or any of the other resources 
of the National Government for that purpose, as a measure 
wholly unauthorized by the letter ret spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, aad deadly hostile to the Union itself.” 

And in other parts of his State, resolutions, cor- 
responding in feeling and in sentiment with the one 
just read, have been also adopted. 

The people, then, of his S:ate, he unhesitatingly 
believed, were most sensibly alive to the impor- 
tance of this subject. They had moved forward, 
and unsolicited, unasked, had voluntarily expressed 
their convictions; and, uninfluenced by any consi- 
deration, save the vast importance of the measure 
itself, had sp»ken in a manner which he could not 
misunderstand. And was there nothing in the 
signs of the times calculated to excite the suspi- 
cion, or to alarm the fears, of a people jealous of 
their rights? He firmly believed that the opinion 
had gone forth, was now honestly entertained by 
some, and openly avowed, that this Government 
would, at some future time, assume the debts of 
the several States; that the importance of the great 
works of State policy now in progress, called for 
the assnmption. Can it be doubted that this very 
sentiment has already been suggested on the other 
side of the Atlantic? And from what had already 
come to the knowledge of the Senate, he, for one, 
fully telieved that this purpose had been suggested 
by one of the great bankers of England, to produce 
i's effect here within the States, and made, too, in 
the belief that aresponse would be given. The 
language of the Messrs. Barings, Brothers, and 
company, is of no doubtful character. They say: 


“But ifthe whole scheme of internal improvements in the 
Union is to be carried into effect on the vast scale, and with the 
rapidity lately projected, and by the means of foreign capital, a 
more comprehensive guarantee than that of individual States 
will be required to raise so large an amount in so short a time. 
A national pledge would undoubtedly collect capital together 
from all parts of Rurope; but the forced sales of loans made 
separately by all the individual States in reckless coiupetition, 
through a number of channels, render the terms more and more 
onerous for all, lower the reputation of American credit, and 
(as reliance is almost exclusively placed on the London mar- 
ket) produce temporary mischief here, by absorbing the floating 
cepiial, diverting money from regular business, deranging 
banking operations, and producing an unnatural balance of 
trade againstthis country. It would seem, therefore, as if most 
of the States must either pause in the execution of their works 
of improvement, or some general system of combination must 
be adopted.” 


In this short paragraph, it is very distinctly set 
forth that a national pledge—that is, the faith of 
the General Government—is required to collect 
together capital sufficient to carry into effect the 
whole scheme of internal improvement in the 
Union. Here isa distinct avowal by one of the 
great bankers of England, that the pledge of the 
General Government is necessary. That letter, it 
will be recollected, found i's way into the public 
journals of the country jast before the meeting of 
Congress. Was it not designed to call the atten- 
tion of the American public to this subject?’ For 
what other earthly purpose could this circular have 
been written and published, at the time it was 
written and published? And it little accorded 
with his notions ef right and with his sense of mo- 
rality, to play dark upon this matter—to make any 
concealments; but plainly, directly, and unquali- 
fiedly, to declare to the bankers of Europe, and to 
the States themselves, the gross injustice and un 
constitationality of such an assumption—to put 
the public mind at rest upon this matter. He, 
therefore, could not but regard the present time as 
the most appropriate and accepted time for the 
full discussion and consideration of this subject, 
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and he rejoiced that it was now before the Senate, 
and that the opinion of this branch of Congress, at 
least, would be expressed. 

tie fnily coimeided in the sentiments of the re- 
port upon the table. It was but a temperate, can- 


did, and free discussion of the euestions submitied. 
ry oO a 

These was no language used calculated to disturb 
ine feelings of the debtor States. What he most 


anxiously desired was, that this subject might soon 

be disposed of. It is a fact well known, that State 

beads are now in Earope; and, in his judgment, it 

was ardently wished, sf not confidently believed, 

by the great money lenders, that this Government 

would endorse the paper of the States—would 

pledge its faith for the ultimate payment of State 

bonds. Does any man in this Senate doubt this? 

Is it not perfectly plain to the understanding of 

ali? else why the circular of the Barings? 

else why ths official declaration that a na- 

tional pledge would be necessary in order 

to collect sufficient capital to perfect the great pro- 
jects of internal improvement now in progress. 
What, then, is to be done? What should be done? 
What does duty demand? Keep silence, with 
this circular upon our tables? Lead the bankers to 
suppose, as they would by such a course, that this 
Government might come, ultimately, to the aid of 
the States, as it had, ona memorable occasivn, to the 
aid of the District of Colambia? No, sir, this was not 
the course which, in his judgment, a sense of justice 
suggested. He would be frank, open, undis- 
guised. He would declare to the world the senti- 
ments of the Senate upon this matter. Let this be 
done, and done speedily. The British Queen has 
not yet arrived. Should the action of the Senate 

be delayed until after ber arrival and departure; 
should there be no expression of the sense of this 
body upon this subject; should the sentiment be en- 
tertained in England that the United States might 
ultimately assume the State liabilities; it would lead 
to great speculations in Stats securities, with no be- 
nefit to the States, but with advantages only to the 
speculators themselves. 

The credit of the States rested upon its own 
solid basis—their resources, and their honor. With 
such pledges the States could not fail to obtain all 
pecuniary accommodations, upon fair terms, ne- 
cessary to aid them in the prosecution and perfec- 
tion of their local objects. He would not interfere 
with State policy. He wou'd do nothing to im- 
pair State credit. He would not hesitate, on all 
occasions, and at all times, to declare the ent:re 
ability and integrity of the States. He would do 
allthis. And let it not be suppposed by any one, 
that the report now upon the table infringes either 
one of these positions. But he most earnest'y ap. 
pealed to the justice of the Senate to let the report 
be printed. He would not ask for an extra number 
until its trae character shall be known; but let the 
usual number be printed for the use of the Senate. 
And he would only say, in conclusion, that it 
would be found to be a most forcible, if not con- 
vineing argument, showing the injustice, the inex- 
pediency, and unconstitutionality of this Govern- 
ment, in any way or in any manner, directly or in- 
directly, assuming the debts of the States. 


REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he found himseif compelled, 
from the course of remark of the honorable Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, [Mr. Soormarp,} to make an 
explanation of an explanation. That Senator was 
proceeding to blame the committee, and charge 
them with error, in their statement of the amount 
of-the debt of the State of New York. Feeling 
that, if error or blame were chargeable any where, 
for that statement, the charge should be against 
him, and not the commitiee, he asked leave of the 
Senator to explain, which was courteously granted. 
He had intended, in that explanation, to state the 
truth. Hehad said that he was called on by the 
honorable chairman of the committee, before the 
report was first made, to examine it upon this point; 
that he had to'd the chairman he thought their 
statement of eighteen millions, as the amount of 
the debt of New York, excessive, but that he be- 
lieved he had the means of accurate acceriainment; 
that he referred to the annaal report of the Comp- 
troller, the fiscal officer of the State, made to the 
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Legislature during its present session, took the 
amount of the debt, as he understool! it to be, 
{rom that document, and, according to his recollec- 
tion, himself erased the sum stated in the report of 
eighteen millions, and interlined,in hisown hand 
writing, the words ‘‘about fifteen and an half mil- 
lions;”’ and that this was done before the report was 
first made to the Senate. 

This explanation he had made to exempt the 
committee from the charge of having stated that 
debt at eighteen millions, when their report was 
read in the Senate, and of having altered the sum 
afier the recommitment on yesterday, as well as to 
exempt them from the charge of error at all, in 
the statement as it now appeared. In the altera- 
tion of the sum stated in the report, as well as in his 
explanation of it, he had intended to give the truth; 
and yet the subsequent remarks of the Senator had 
been made to show that he was in errer. 

{Here Mr. Sournanrp rose, and inquired if Mr. 
Waricur supposed he intended to charge him with 
intentional error. } 

Mr. W. said, certainly not: certainly not. He 
beged the Senator to be assured that he had made, 
and intended to make, no ill natured remarks. His 
object was, what he had declared it to be, in re- 
ference to his alteration of the report and his 
former explanation of that act, to arrive at the 
trath, and to give that to the Senate and the coun- 
try upon this point at least. 

Could he have obtained the floor when he first 
made the attempt, and so as immediately to have 
succeeded the honorable Senator, he should have 
confined himself to a more fall explanation in re- 
lation to what he supposed to be the trae amount 
of the debt of the State of New York, and the au- 
thority upon which he had assumed it to be what 
he had stated. He might now extend his remarks 
to a few other topics, but a severe cold made it 
laborious for him to speak; and, as well as the late 
hour of the day, would prevent him from being 
very tedious. And he would first complete his ex- 
planation in relation to the debt of the State he had 
the honor in part to represent here. 

The honorable Senator [Mr. Soursarp] had 
produced and read from a document emanating 
from the State, to show that the amount of the debt 
was much less than the sum stated in the report of 
the committee, and, by necessary consequence, 
that he (Mr. W.) had misled the committee upon 
that point. He did not complain that the geutle- 
man had produced the document, or of the use he 
had made of it. It was a document proper to re- 
fer to for the purpose for which the Senator had 
made the reference. It was the message of the 
Governor of his State; a document which ought to 
carry authority with it, and especially to his hono- 
rable colleague and himself. It was the document 
to which he first referred, after the inquiry in re- 
ference to the amount of their State debt was made 
of him by the honorable chairman of the commit- 
tee. He remembered that their Governor had 
given a statement of the debt in his message, and 
there he first sought for the true amount. An ex- 
amination of the document, however, was unsatis- 
factory to him. It spoke of certain deductions, 
without giving the amount of the items, and some 
of them weje clearly parts of the existing debt of 
the State. An acquaintance, somewhat extensive, 
with these matters, in years past, satisfied him 
that the irue amount of the State debt was not to 
be learned from the message of the Governor; and, 
having recently received copies of the annual report 
of the Comptroller of the State, the officer who keeps 
the books and accounts of the State, and whose 
duty it is, in this report, to show its true fiscal con- 
dition, he had recourse to that document for the in- 
formation sought by the committee from him. 

The report was made to the Legislature of the 
State on the 13th day of the present month; and 
appended to it, as exhibits connected with the fiscal 
condition of the State, he found two tables, marked 
HandI. The tabies he aow held in bis hand, and 
the entire document from which they had been ta- 
ken, was laying upon the desk before him. The 
first mentioned table, H, had this caption: 

“Statement showing the amount of canal and 
general fund stocks outstanding on the Ist January, 
i840, the rate of interest, and when redeemable.” 


-— 
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Then followed the various amounts of stock, ar- 
ranged under various heads of expenditure, and 
there was carried out in the last column a general 
aggregate, the footing of which was $13,697,931 03. 
The table I, printed upon the same sheet, had the 
following capt-on: 

“Statement of stocks issued to incorporated com- 
panies on the faith of the State, and the amount au- 
thorize.l to be issued.” 

The table contains the names of the companies 
which have received portions of these stocks, a 1e- 
ference to the acts cf the Legislature authorizing 
the emission, the amount of stock already issued to 
each company, and the further amount authorized, 
but not issued, with the aggregaie of both. The 
table is, therefore, clear and intelligible, not con- 
founding stock authorized to be issued with that 
actually issued, and constituting an existing debt, 
and from it the amount actually issued is shown 
to be $1,847,700, while that authorized and not 
yet issued is $2,762,300 more. 

To answer the committee, then, Mr. W. said he 
took the first two sums above named as the exist- 
ing debt of the State, and, adding them together, 
he found their amount to be $15,545,631 03, and 
from data of that authority, he had inserted in the 
report of the committee the words “about fifteen 
and a half millions” as the amount of the actual 
and existing debt of his State, instead of the eigh- 
teen millions previously written by the committee. 
Had he given the committee the true sum? Or had 
he led them into error? Had he done injustice to 
the State he onght truly to represent, and brought 
merited censure upon a committee of this body, by 
the same act, or had he told the truth without re- 
gard to consequences? 

These were the inquiries which suggested them- 
selves to his mind, and the inquiries he wished, so 
far as it was in his power, to enable the Senate to 
answer. ‘The honorable Senator had shown to us 
the message of the Governor of the State, giving 
the amount of its debt, as stated by the Senator, at 
a sum not far different from $9,000,000. He 
(Mr. W.) had given the amount of that debt to 
the committee, and now gave it to the Senate, at 
$15,500,000, or about that sum, and had rested 
himself upon the official report of the fiscal officer 
of the State, and the political, and, he supposed, 
personal friend of the Governor. The difference 
of amount was most material, considering the 
sums given by either party. A mistake, or error, 
of six millions, in fifteen millions, is no inconsi- 
derable variance from the truth, whoever may 
have made it. 

Of the authority which ought to be ascribed to 
the respective documents which had been adduced, 
it did not become him to speak further than he had 
done. For their accuracy he certainly could not 
endorse, further than to give the official responsi- 
bility of the authors. Still he would venture to 
believe that no one, here or elsewhere, would be 
found attempting to impeach the accuracy of the 
tables appended to the report of the Comptroller, 
to which he had referred. Did their statements 
and results necessarily conflict with, and contra- 
dict, the statement of the Governor, as to the 
amount of the Sate debi? To the casual reader 
the difference was, unquestionably, wide and im- 
portant. Here he thought that might not be found 
to be true; and indeed he was not prepared to say 
that, here, the errors and discrepancies might not 
be charged to him, instead of the author of either 
document. 

Had he not listened to the debates in this body, 
on yesterday and this day, he could not have be- 
lieved that, with all the facts before us, we coupl 
have differed abont the amount of the debt of a 
given State. Yet those debates had shown him 
that this difference of opinion did exist among the 
members of the Senate, and that the point in con- 
troversy had a direct bearing upon the question, 
what was, in fact and in truth, the debt of his own 
State? 

He referred to the position taken yesterday by 
several Senators, that the stocks, or other liabili- 
lies, of the several States—call them by what 
name you please—incurred for the benefit of inco- 
porated companies and associations, or individuals, 
are not, properly speaking, debts of the States; and 
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that, in speaking of the indebtedness of the severaj 
States, these liabilities should not be considered, 
He would not now consider this doctrine any 
further than it had particular application to the 
debt of his own State; though he hoped, before this 
debate should close, to have an opp. rtupity to give 
his views upon it at length, and to expose what 
seemed to him to be its dangereus character and 
tendency, as it respects the credit of the States, the 
fiscal affairs of the States, and the people of the 
States. 

Wha’, then, was its application to the point in 
dispute—the amount of the debt of the State of New 
York? He had given to the committee the sum of 
fifteen and a half millions as about the amount of 
the true debt of his State, and he had now shown 
that the fiscal officer of the State had given it, on 
the first day ot the present month at $15,545,631 03. 
In this amount, however, was included $1,847,700 
of debt incurred for canal, navigation, and railroad 
comp nies; and should this sum have been so jp. 
cluded? Was it, in truth, a part of the State debi? 
The Governor of the State had not so considered 
it, and had excluded it from his statement, which 
accounted for so much of the difference between 
himself and his comptroller. He, Mr. W. con- 
sidered it a part of the debt of the State, and there- 
fore included it in the sum given to the committee 
as the aggregate of that debt. Who was in error? 
What are the facts? The public stocks of the State 
have been issued for these amouuts in the same 
manner as for any other debts ef the State; these 
s'ocks have been sold in the market a3 the stocks 
of the State, not as the stocks of the companies, or 
associations, to which they were issued; they are, 
at this moment, in the markets of the world as the 
stocks of the State, without reference at all to the 
companies, or associations; they bear the same 
price in those markets as any other stocks of the 
State, having the same time to run, and drawing 
the same isterest; and the holders and purchasers 
rely as confidently, and as exclusively, upon the 
State, for the payment of both interest and principal 
upon them, as do the holders and purchasers of any 
other of the stocks of the same State. Indeed, 
Mr. W. said he could not say whether there was 
any thing in the form, or upon the face, of these 
certificates of stock, which would distinguish them 
to a stranger from the certificates of stock issued 
for the exclusive benefit of the State itself. 

It was true that the companies and associations 
had made certain pledges to the State for the pay- 
ment of the interest upon these stocks, and the final 
redemption of the principal; and the theory of the 
transactions unquestionably was that these pledges 
were sufficientto indemnify the State against i's 
liability. It was trae, too, he believed, with a sin- 
gle exception, and that trifling in amount, that the 
companies and associations had, as yet, met the 
payments of interest. There was one case, how- 
ever, where the payments, even of interest, had 
ceased almost with the issuing of the stock, and 
the State had been compelled to make those pay- 
ments since, without any other hope than to be 
forced to redeem the principal without any indem- 
nity. He hoped this was not a sample case for 
these liabilities, but a solitary exxeption. Yet was 
he, was the honorable committee, whose report was 
under discussion, at liberty to disregard these 
stocks, when giving to the Union and the world the 
amount of the debtof the State of New York? 
Were they permitted to proclaim to the holders of 
these stocks, and to future purchasers, that the 
State does not owe them; that they censti'ute no 
part of its debi? And were they to do this, to sus- 
tain the credit of the State in the markets of the 
world? He could not draw such conclusions from 
such premises, 

There were other grounds upon which tke Go- 
vernor and Comptroller of his State differred, in 
their respective statements of the amount of its 
public debt. The Comptroller has given the exact 


amount of the solemn obligations of the State, out- 
Standing and unpaid. ‘Fhe Governor has given 
the amount which the State wou'd owe, in case all 
these pledges of the canal, navigation, and railroad 
companies, were actually redeemed, and certain 
money of the State, said to be on hand, were actu- 
ally applied to the payment of its debts. 
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The state of factsin relation to one portion of 
the money spoken of in the message ofthe Gover- 
por, is this. The Erie and Champlain Canal fund, 

rotecied and pledged in the Constitulios of the 

State for the payment of the debt contracted for 
the construction of those canals, has afforded reve- 
nue more than sufficient to meet the respective 
portions of the debts, as they become paya- 
bie. The inconvenience and risk of accumula- 
tions Of money constitutionally pledged to a 
particular application, have induced the Sta‘e 
officers, having charge of this money, for se- 
yeral years past, to offer strong pecuniary in- 
ducement to the holders of these stocks to bring 
them in for payment before their maturity. These 
effor's for the final extinguishment of that debt, 
have failed as to a large amount of the stocks, they 
being principally five and six per cent. stocks he'd 
in Europe, and not redeemable until the year 1845. 
Tbe amount thus outstanding is given in the re- 
port of the Compiroller referred to, at $2,167,558 
94. For the payment of this portiion of its debi, 
the State had done what he hoped it would always 
be able and disposed te do—had accumulated and 
was keeping the money to meet the debt when it 
should become due, or when it should be presented 
for payment. Yet were these stocks, in the hands 
of bona fide holders, less a debt of the State, be- 
cause the money to pay them was provided? And 
could the debt of the State be truly given by this 
committee of the Senate, without including this 
portion of it? If the Federal Government were, 
upon this day, to assume the debts of the various 
States of this Union, should we be at liberty to say 
to the State of New York, we will not pay this 
part of your debt, because you had money enough 
in your treasury to pay it when we agreed to pay 
your debts? These stocks are in the markets of 
the world: and can the State, in justice to itself, to 
its credit, or to the holders of this portion of its 
responsible paper, say it is no longer our debt, be- 
cause we have once prepared the money to meet 
it before it was legally payab’e, and before you 
could legally demand it? He had nut been able to 
satisfy himself of the truth of any of these posi- 
tions, and therefore he had included this amount as 
a part of the debt of the State in the sum furnished 
by him to the committee. 

A single other ground of difference between the 
amount of the State debt as given by the Governor 
and the Comptroller would be noticed, though he 
did not hoid himself particularly responsible to re- 
concile their statements. His Excellency states 
that nearly a million of dollars of the money bor- 
rowed to be expended upon two of the works 
named has not been expended, but is yet on 
hand, and this money he deducts from the 
debt of the State. The stocks, by which this 
money has been obtained, have been issued, 
and are now in the hands of bona fide pur- 
chasers, or are offered in the public markets as safe 
transferable securities furmoney. And are they 
no part of the debt of the State? Could the amount 
of that debt be truly given, excluding these stocks? To 
him it seemed no', and therefore this amount also 
was included in the sum given tothe committee as 
the true amount of the State debt. Would the honora- 
bie Senator [Mr. Sournarp] differ from him in 
his conclusions upon these points? He would give 
him a familiar case to illustrate his views. Had 
he borrowed, or should he borrow, of the gentle- 
man, one hundred dollars,|and execute to him his 
promissory note for the amount, payable at a fu- 
ture day, with in‘erest, would that note cease to be 
a debt in favor of the Senator, and against himself, 
because he should keep the same or some other 
hundred dollars of money in his pocket? He was 
very well aware that the hundred dollars in hand, if 
hachose so to apply it, would prove his ability to 
pay the debt, but it would be none the less a debt 
against him, until the application was made, pay- 
ment perfected, and the evidence of indebtedness 
destroyed or cancelled. He was as well aware 
that it had been ingeniously attempted upon the 
other side to show that the mention of these S:ate 
debts by the committee, and by the friends of the 
report in argument, was an ins:nuation of the ina- 
bility or want of intention on the part of the States 
to pay, and in that way to introduce the doc'rine 
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for which they seemed to contend, that the disposi- 
tion to pay the debts, and the ability to pay them, 
was equivalent to aciual payment, and shoa'd ab. 
rogate the debts themselves in the statements of the 
report. Who had attempted to impugn the faith, 
or question the means of any one of the States to 
meet the debts it had con racted? No such idea 
or suggestion had met his ear as he listened to the 


| reading of the report, and he challenged gentlemen 


to point out any such sent:ment upon its face. 
Who had pretended to question, here, the willing- 
ness or ability of the S ate of New York to pay its 
debt, whether it should be called nine or fifteen 
millions? Ceriainly no one had, unless that infe- 
rence was to be drawn from the attempt to show 
that the State does notin fact acknowledge as a 
debt, those transferable stocks which have been 
issued in pursuance of its laws, and sold in the 
market upon the strength of its faith and credit. 
{Mr. Cray of Alabama here inquired if Mr. 
Wauicuar would not give way to a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Executive 


| business.] 


Mr. W. said he was spending more time in this 
explanation than he had intended, ani he would 
leave it. He desired, however, to make a very few 
remarks further this evening; was sorry to find he 
was exhausting the patience of the Senate; and 
would hasten to a conclusion. 

What was the subject presented to the Senate for 
its action by the report of thecommittee under con- 
sideration? Was it the amount of the State debts, 
or their security in the hands of the holders of the 
stocks and bonds? Was it the soundness of the 
pcsitions or the clearness and correctness of the 
reasoning of the report itself? It was none of 
these things. The resolutions presented by the 
committee were the only subjects upon which the 
Senate was requested to act,or could act. The re- 
port was nothing more than the argument of the 
committee to sustain their conclusions, which were 
given in the resolutions. What were they? Sim- 
ple, concise, and intelligible declarations that it 
would be unjust, inexpedient, and unconstitutional 
for Congress to pass a Jaw assuming the debts of 
the States, and charging their payment upon this 
Government. The amountand the exis'ence of the 
debts of the States are mentioned in the report for 
no other purpose than that of argument and illus- 
tration to establish the conclusions to which the 
committee have come. Still the report, and not the 
resolutions, had been made the subject of the de- 
bate fer two days. References to it as the argu- 
ment of the committee to support their conclusions 
were manifestly proper, and refutations of their 
positions and reasoning was a fair mode of com- 
bating the conclusions based upon it. Had the 
debate hitherto seemed to have had that object? 
Did there appear to be any difference of opinion 
among the members of the Senate in relation to an 
assumption by this Government of the debts of the 
States? 

The committee, it was true, had been called upon 
to say by what anthority they acted at all in this 
matter? How it was that they had assumed to 
present to the Senate a long argumentative re- 
port and various resolutions, against a proposition 
which no man had made or contemplated? They 
had answered that they acted by special order of 
the Senate; that they were constituted a select 
committee of the body solely to consider and 
report upon this subject; that it had been 
referred to them in the form of resolutions submit- 
ted by a Senator not a member of the commitiee; 
that they were in no way responsible for bringing 
the matter before the Senate, and had acted upon 
it under the express order of the Senate, according 
to their best judgments, and in the conscientious 
discharge of what they believed to be their public 
duty. These answers of the committee had not ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, and the complaints 
against them for having acted at all upon the sub- 
ject were continued, while all seemed to express 
astonishment at the very idea of an assumption of 
the State debts by this Government. This he un- 
derstood to be the spirit and tendency of the re- 
marks of the honorable Senators from Kentacky 
[Mr. Crirrenpen] and Massachusetts, (Mr. Wes- 
STER,] yesterday, of the honorable Senator from 
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South Carolina, (Mr. Preston,} on both days, and 
of the honorable Senator from New Jersey, (Mr. 
Soutwarp J to-day. 

(Mr. Wensrer here rose to explain. He said 
he did not express astonishment at the idea of the 
assumption, but at the manner in which the subject 
had b en brought before the Senate, without the 
application of a single State in the Union, or even 
of any individual citizen.] 

Mr. W. said he asked the pardon of the Sena'or. 
He certainly did not intend to misrepresent him. 
He hal |isiened attentively to his remarks, ad- 
dressed to the Senate on yesterday, and had infer- 
red from them that he was distinctly opposed to the 
assumption, and as’onished that the matter should 
be treated as one in the serious contemplation of 
any body. It he and his friends were in favor of 
the assumption, he had wholly misapprehended 
them, and was glad to be corrected, as he would 
not designedly misrepresent their opinions upon 
this, or any subject. 

(Mr. Werssrer rose again in explanation. He 
said he had not declared himself in favor of the as- 
sumption; and he called upon the Scnator to refer 
to any thing he had said which constituted such a 
declaration } 

Mr. W. said he was again at fault, but cer- 
tainly unintentionally. He had quoted the honora- 
ble gentleman as against the assumption, and was 
corrected. He had now spoken of him as for it, 
and was again cerrected. It was evident, there- 
fore, that he did not understand his position, and 
he would leave itsexplanation to himself. He had 
been felicitating himself that there was no division 
of sentiment in the body in relation to the resolu- 
tions tendered by the committee; but in that, too, 
he was probably mistaken. 

He was very properly reminded by a Sena‘or 
near him, that the question now depending was 
simply upon printing the report and resolutions. 
Upon that question he had not one word to say. 
He had followed the course of the debate hitherto, 
and if he had wandered from the proper point for 
remark, that had led him away. 

He must follow it one step further, which should 
close what he had to say at present. This report 
bad met a resistance, upon its very entrance ito 
this chamber, which had been offered t» very few 
papers of any character since he had had the honor 
of a seat here. The priucipal matter of the charge, 
too, had surprised him quite as much as the time 
and manner of it. What was the great and grave 
Objection which had been rolled with so much 
force and energy from this to the other side of the 
hall? It was that the report was an attack upon 
the sovereign States of this Union; a violent in- 
fringemeat of State rights; a servile war upon them. 
A proper regard for the rights of the States, as 
members of the Confederacy, was s1id to be one of 
the professed floctrines of the party to which he be- 
longed, and yet a flagrant violation of every prin- 
ciple of it was supposed to be proclaimed in this 
report. For himseif, he could say, as did the ho- 
norable Senator who sits before him, (Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN,] he had never made much pretension upon 
this point, but he believe 1 he regarded the principle 
and the duty of prezerving the State sovereignties 
in our system, as deeply as most public men. Yet he 
was bound to say the danger to them from the 
paper presented by this committee, and now upon 
the table of the Secretary, was not so perceptible to 
him as it seemed to be to those who had not evep 
profe:sed to belong to the State Rights school. 

What was the violation of right complained of, 
aud whence the danger apprehended? Giving the 
amount of the debt of a State was the violation of 
its sover: ign right, and talking about that debt was 
to be the destruction of its public credit? Talking 
about it how? Suggesting the inability of the State 
to pay? No: for no such suggestion is cmtained n 
the repor!, or has bven made in debate. Im- 
peaching its faith and intention to pay? No: for 
no such impeachment is put forth, or even insi- 
nuated, in or out of the report. Talking, thea, of 
the debts as existirg, of their amounts, of the re- 
venue arising io the States from the objects of ex- 
penditure for which the debts have been contracted, 
and of the impolicy of separating the one from the 

the other, and of leaving the revenues to the 
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States, while the debts, interest, and principal, are 
thrown upon this Goverament for payment. This 
is the manner in which the report speaks of the 
State debts, and here, if any where, must be found 
ihe support for the grave charges which are made 
against It. 

Mr. W. said he would take his own State for an 
example. The repoit assumed to state the amount 
ofis debt. It was apprehen ted that the sta'ement 
was exces-ive, and yet the report declates that the 
revenues annually accruing from the cbjects of ex- 
penditure are more than sufficient to meet the inte- 
rest upon the amount of debt given. Is the state- 
ment of these facts, in a report to the Senate by 
one of its committees, an infringement of the sove- 
reign rights of that State? Are the facts stated cal- 
culated to destroy its credit at home and abroad, 
and thus to bring unmerited injury upon it?) In 
short, Mr. President, said Mr W. is the credit of 
any one of the free and proud States of this Union 
Ss») tras and feeble, and sustained upon so unreal a 
basis, that the simple truth, told io relation to its 
pecuniary liabilities, will destroy ini? Will any man 
in these seats claim the fact to be so as to the State 
he represents here? Will any one assert or be- 
eve it as to the State from which I come, and of 
the financial affairs of which I suppose I am _ per- 
mitted, at all umes, here and elsewhere, respeciiul- 
ly and truly tospeak? Sir, she has hitherto paid 
her debt faster than it has fallen due, and so long 
as wisdom shall guide her counci's she will con- 
tinue todo so, She bas the means to preserve her 
faith and her credit, without depending upon the 
ixnorance of the world as to her liabilities; and if 
the tome Shallcome when she shall be willing to 
pledge the former, or to send forth the later for a 
market, relying upon such a dependence, that will 
be the ume when the truth should be known, re- 
gardless of the consequences to her. 

‘Take her debt, sir, and who believes it unjust to 
her to urge the inexpediency of separating it from 
her rich revenues, and throwing it upon this Go- 
vernment for payment? To her it is light, be- 
cause, in the course of its contracuon, she has laid 
the foundation for permanent revenues, more than 
sufficient to meet the accruing interest. ‘Trans‘er 
it here, without those revenues, and it becomes a 


dead weight. So with the debts of all the other 
States. They, too, must be separated from the re- 


venues, which have been made consequent upon 
them, if they are assumed by this Government; and 
in sacha general arrangement, the existing bur- 
dens of New York could not be lessened, while 
trey might be fearfully increased. Her proporticn 
of any debt of this Government wou'd rest as di- 
rectly and as heavily upon her people, as an equal 
amount of her own debt, while the interest would 
be met, and the principal redeemed, not by her re- 
venues, set apart for the purpose, butby the heavy 
oprraucn of the taxing power here. 

Think you, sir, she will call upon you, under 
such circumstances, and with such prospects, to as- 
sume her debi? I confidently hope and believe 
not. She has been to you once. I believe she was 
the first to ask your aid for objects of internal ex- 
penditure. You refused her rightly then, and 
l pray she may be the last to invite another re- 
tusal. 

Let the States manage their own affairs in their 
own way, in reference to their local expenditures, 
and the debts to be contracted for them. They will 
bave the revenues to be derived, and Jet them meet 
the payments to be made, not separate the one from 
the other, and tie the debts, with the weight of a 
iniistone, about the neck of this Government. 





INDEPENDENT TREASURY BILL. 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Trurspay, January 16, 1840. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out from the 
19th and 20th sections of the bill the clauses which 
permitied the reception and disbursement of Fede- 
ral paper; and read the sections to show how they 
now stood, and what would be the effect of the 
proposed amendment, if made. The sections were 
in these words: 


Src. 19. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
irueth day of June, which will be in the year one thousand 
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eight hundred and forty, the resolution of Congress of the thir- 
tieth day of April, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixteen, so far as it authorises the receipt in payment of 
duties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, and sums of money, 
accruing or becoming payable to the United States, to be col- 
lected and paid in the notes of specie paying banks, shall be so 
modified as that one-fourth part of all such duties, taxes, sales 
of public lands, debts, and sums of money accruing or becom ug 
due to the United States, shall be collected in the legal curren- 
cy of the United States; and from and after the thirtieth day of 
June, which will be in the year one thousandeighthundred and 
forty-one, one other fourth part of all such duties, taxes, sales 
of public lands, debts, and sums of money, shall be so collected; 
and that from and after the thirtieth day of June, which will 
be in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, one 
other fourth part of all such duties, taxes, sales of public lands, 
debts, and sums of money, shall be so collected; and that from 
and after the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three, the remaining 
fourth part of the eaid duties, taxes, sales of public lands, debts, 
and sums of money, shail be also collected in the legal currency 
of the United States; and from and after the last mentioned day, 
all sums accruing, or becoming payable to the United States, 
for duties, taxes, sales of public lands, or other debis, and also 
all sums due for postages or otherwise, to the General Post 
Office Department, shall be paid in gold and silver only, (or 
in such notes, bills, or paper, issued under the authority of 
the United States, as may be directed to be received by law 
in payment of the public dues.) 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the thirtieth day of June, which will be in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three, every officer or agent en- 
gaged in making disbursements on account of the United States, 
or of the Genera! Post Office, shall make all payments in gold 
and silver coin only, (or in such notes, bills, or paper, issued 
under the authority of the United States,as may be directed 
to be received by law;) and any receiving or disbursing officer, 
or agent, who shall neglect, evade, or violate, tae provisions of 
this and the last preceding section ofthis act, shall, by the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, be immediately reported to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the facts of such neglect, eva- 
sion, or violation, and also to Congress, if in session, and, if not 
in session, at the commencement of its session next after the vi. 
olation takes place. 

Mr. B. said that these two sections constituted 
the specie feature of the bil!; but as they now siood 
they were very far from being what the act of 1789 
was, and to which act he wished to carry back the 
fiscal action of the Federal Government. That 
act, made as it was by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and immediately after they had framed it, de- 
elared that the revenue should be col'ected “in gold 
and silver coin oniy;” and these two sections, after 
repealing the same enac’ment to take effect on the 
30th day of June, 1843, went on to add an excep- 
tion in favor of Federal paper money, which ran 
in these words: ‘‘or in such notes, bills, or paper, is- 
sued under the authorily of the United States as may 
be directed to be received by law.” The act of °89 
contained no such exception as this; and it was 
very clear that, leaving this clause in the 


two sections, and the whole currency of the 


Federal Government might become paper— 
its own paper—and not a shilling of hard 
money be received or paid out by the 


Federal Government. I know very wellthat the 
Finance Committee, which reported this bill, does 
not mean to defend this clause. The two sections 
which contain it, were copied from the bill as it 
passed at the extra session of 1837; and were part 
of the amendment then offered by a Senator not of 
the committee, and adopted by the Senate. At that 
ume an issue of Treasury notes, receivable in pay- 
ment of public dues, was a part of the policy of 
the Government; and an excepticn in their favor 
seemed to be necessary. But that necessity no 
longer exists. The last of the Treasury notes now 
out would be redeemable on and before the 30th 
day of June next; and trusting that no more ef these 
notes will ever be issued in time of peace, 1 am for 
closing the door upon them with the expiration of 
the present issue, and cutting them off from Federal 
payments and receipts as soon as the specie clause 
takes full effect. Phis will not be until June, 
1843; that is to say, until three years after they 
cease by the law of their creation to be receivable 
in payment of public dues. As the interest will 
cease upon them in June next, it is probable that 
none of these notes will be outstanding three years 
after that period. If they are, they can be paid in 
gold aud silver at the Treasury; and it would be 
too much, for a contingency so improbable, and 
for an object so inconsiderable, to mar a main fea- 
ture of the bill, by making any provision for their 
reception. But the clause, as it now stands, goes 


entirely beyond the receivability of present out- 
standing Treasury notes: it is not limited to the 
present issue of these notes, or even to Treasury notes 
themselves; but extends to the general ana perma- 
nent reception and disbursement of the “‘notes, bills, 
or paper” issued by the authority of the United States, 


and directed to be received by law in payment of 
public dues. This is opening the door, not merely 
lo present Treasury notes, or even future ones, but 
to every speces of Federal paper money whatso. 
ever; and consequently is, in my Cpinion, opening 
the door to an unconstitutional and most dangerous 
practice, totally at war with the idea of a hard 
money Government. 

1am opposed to Federal paper money just as 
much es | am to bank notes, either local or na- 
tional. So far as mischief is concerned, I consider 
Federal paper money the most dangerous which 
our country could see; for I consider the mischiefs 
of paper money to be in proportion to the power 
and irresponsibility of the issuer. The greater that 
power, and the more irresponsible, so much wider 
will be the sphere of its paper circulation, and so 
much the more helpless its holders, in the event of 
the catastrophes to which all paper money is sub. 
ject. ‘This was the case with the paper money of 
the Continental Congress. Their is:ues at first 
were moderate, and their bills were equal to go'd 
and silver; but, having no superior to check them, 
they went on with their issues, until they amounted 
to two hundred millions of dollars, and the whole 
fell dead upon the community. The men who did 
that were as honest, as patriotic, and as wise as 
their posterity can ever be. They were among the 
best and greatest which the history of the human 
race has revealed to our view. They deserve the 
applause and the gratitude of the late+t genera- 
t ons; yet, in the irresponsible issue of paper mo- 
ney, and its dreadful effecis, they have left us an 
admonition never to adventure upon it, if we had 
the power. But we have not tae power. The il- 
lustrious seges and patriots who, in their dire ne- 
cessity, and in the throes and convulsions of our 
national birth, had recourse to the expedient of pa- 
per money to save the life itself of the country, 
took care to interdict their pesterity from the same 
aangerous resort. They gave them a Constitution 
for their guidance; and in that Constitutien they 
adopted gold and silver as the only lezal currency 
of the land, and utterly prohibited the legal tender 
of any thing else. This is what they did to save 
us from the misfortunes into which they fell; and 
regardless we must be, both of constitutional obli- 
gaticns, and of the warning veice of history, if we 
do not profit by their care to save us. 


The two sections which I have read are intended 
to restore the fiscal action of our Government to 
the standard of the Constitution; and, as far as 
bank paper is concerned, they do so; but this ex- 
ception in favor of the ‘notes, bills, and paper,” 
issued under the authority of the United States, is 
a sad and ruinous qualification of “‘the specie clause.” 
It repeais that clause in toto! It subjects the Go- 
vernment to become, not a hard money Govern- 
ment, but a mere paper machine, doing all its busi- 
ne s in paper, and making cur sub treasuries mere 
warehouses of paper. It recognises the habitual 
use of ‘Treasury notes; that most easy and seduc- 
itive mode of going into debt, and that entering 
wedge to the paper system, and stepping stone to a 
depreciated currency! I detest these Treasury 
notes; in time of peace, I abhor, detest and eschi w 
them. In time of war only are they fit to be 
thought of; and if the Federal Government can do 
its duty in relation to the currency, there will be 
no occasion for them even in time of war. Our 
hard money currency has risen, in eight years, 
from twenty millions to ninety millions; and may 
be increased in a few years more to such an amount 
as toenable the expenses of the most extensive 
war to be defrayed exclusively in gold and silver 
coin. The Great Emperor raised the currency of 
France from all paper to all specie, in six years. In 
1799, when placed at the head. of affairs as First 
Consul, he found the currency a mass of rain— 
nothing but assignats and mandats depreciated a 
thousand per cent; yet in six years thereafter, when 
cailed to celebrate the immortal days of Austerlitz, 
Jena and Friedland, when the gigantic wars, the 
internal ameliorations, the national defences, and 
the almost fabulous magnificence of the imperial 
court, had carried the annual Government expenses 
to eight hundred million of franes—one bundred 
and sixty millions of dollars—the whole was paid 
in gold and silver! and the same precious metals 
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con titated the exclusive common currency of the 
forty millions of souls which constituted the popu- 
jation of theempire. This is what one man did 
jn six years; and can we not, in three or four years 
more, incresse our specie from ninety millions to 
as much as will defray all the expenses of our Go- 
yernment in apy war in which it can be irvo_ved, 
and farnish the common currency of our popu.a- 
tion besides? Sarely we can; and nothing but the 
errors of vicious legis'a'tion can prevent us from 
ding s@; and thus save a recourse, even in time of 
war, to the perilous resoit of Treasury notes. 

Sir, these sentiments which I now express in re- 
Jation to Treasury notes, are not new conceptions 
with me. They are old principles, deep seated in 
my bosom, and ofien declared on this floor. Often 
have I declared them; and, not to fatigue the Se- 
nate with multiplied quotations, I will limit myself 
to the citation of some part of whatI said three 
years ago, at the called session, and when the Go- 
vernment found itself reduced, in consequence ef 
the deposite of its money with the States, to the 
deplorable necessity of proposing an issue of these 
notes. I then said: 

“] will now say a few words on the policy ofissuing Treasury 
no‘es in time ef peace, or even in time of war, until the ordinary 
resources Of joans an: taxes had been tried and exhausted. Tam 
no friend to the issue of Treasury notes of any kind. As loans, 
they are a disguised mode of borrowing, and easy to slide intoa 
currency; asa currency, it is the must seductive, the most dan- 
gerous, and the most liable to abuse, of all the descriptions of 
paper money. ‘The stam ing of paper (by Government) is an 
operation so much easier than the laying of taxes, or of bor: ow- 
ing money, that a Government in the habit of paper emissions 
would rarely fail,in ay emergency, to indulge Itself in the em- 
ployment of that resource, to avoid, a8 much as possible, one 
less auspicious to present popularity.’ So said General Ha- 
milton; and in that, all the fathers of the Republican church— 
Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and all the rest—con- 
curred with him. These sagacious statesmen wete shy of this 
facile and seductive resource, so liable to abuse, and so certain 
of being abused. They held it inadmissible to recur to it in 
time of peace, and that it could only be thought of in time of 
war; ani that after exhausting the direct and responsible alterna- 
tives of loans and taxes. Bred in the school of these great men, 
Icame here at this session to Oppose, at ail risks, an issue of 
Treasury notes. I preferreda lvan, for many and cogent rea- 
sons,’’ &c. 

This was my languige in relation to Treasury 
notes three years ago; it is my language now. No 
earthly cons.deration could now induce me to vote 
for an issue cf these no‘es, even a single issue, con- 
fined to a special occasion, and limited to a parti- 
cular amount. How theaciuld I vote for thee 
sections, Wih this clause in them, which goes to 
recognise aS an habitual practice, the issue of 
“ notes, bills, or paper”? by the Federal Gove: nment, 
and to make. this indefinite paper the ordinary me- 
dium of payment in the receip's and disburse- 
ments of the Federal Government. Limited to 
tie re-eption of the Treasury notes, actually pow 
out, and it might pass without s ;enuous objection; 
but there isno necessily for such limit even, for 
the reasons I have before given. Limited to these, 
and the clause m‘ght stand without exciting a 
strenuous objection; but unlimited and indefin te as it 
now is, and going to recognise and invi e an issue 
of all sorts of paper by the Federal Government, 
the clause becomes uncon titutional and inde/ensi- 
ble, and disect y at war with our hard money pro- 
fessions. But it will not stand. The committee 
which reported the bill, and retained this clause, be- 
cause it was adopted by the Sena’e in 1837; this 
committee will not defen] it; and { believe I know 
enough of the mind ef the Senate to say thatit 
will be rejected by an almost unanimous vo'e.* 

I believe it will be almost unanimously rejected, 
and the two sections thus brougst loa precise con- 
formi'y with the great act of 1789—that act which 
required the revenues to be paid m gold and silver 
com only. Yes, sir, in these coins only! or, as I 
nightsay it in the old Eng!.s idiom, one-ly; for 
(ur only is a contraction of the old English ene-ly; 
which is more expressive than the coniraction, and 
plainly imports integrity and individuality—the 
one thing by itself. ‘The clause will be struck oul; 
the act of 1789 will be re-established; that act 
which General Hamilton repealed and reversed by 
consiruction, and to prevent any fu:ure Hamilton 
from doing which a penal sanction is now added to 
the section. The twentieth section of the bill, after 
providing for this restoration of the act of ’89, goes 





"It wasso rejectzd: the yotg beirg thirty-hree aga nst, six for 
the clause. 









































on to guard it froin future violation in these words: 
‘And any receiving or disbursing officer, or agent, who 
shall neglect, evade, or violate the provisions of this and 
the last preceding section of this act, shall, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, be immediately reported to the 
President of the United States, with the facts of such 
neglect, evasion, or violation; and also to Congress, if 
in sesston; and if not in session, at the commencement 
of us session next after the violation takes place.’ This 
is the penal sanction to prevent the future violation 
of Lie great act of 1789, restored to its original 
force by this Independent Treasury bill. The vio- 
lator of the act is to be reported to the President, 
who, as sworn to see the Jaws faithfully executed, 
will well know what disposition to make of the of 
fender. If the President should fail in his duty, the 
two Houses of Congress will have the information 
which wi!l bring the case before themselves. 

Mr. President, this is a great point in the great 
measure before us; it is one out of the two great 
points which the Independent Treasury system 
presents. That system presents but two points, 
namely, first, the exclusive use of gold an1 silver 
coin by the Feleral Government; secondly, the ex- 
c'uive keeping of its own money by is own 
officers. These two points constitute the system; 
all the rest is detail; and this system effects the 
tolal divorce between Bank and State; and not only 
between Bank and Siate, but between the Siate on 
one side, and the whole paper system on the o her. 
I am now employed upon one of these points—the 
first one of the two. The motion which I have 
made, and the speech which I am making, go to 
the first point; and in the success—the probable 
success which awaits it—I see the consummation 
of a long and ¢eherished object, at which I have 
faithfully labered for ten years—labored as long 
as the siege of Troy lasted. In the very first 
speech which I delivered against the rechatter of 
the Bank of the United States—a speech delivered 
in the session of 1830-31—I took the ground of a 
hard morey currency tcr the Feleral Government, 
and its total discoanect.on fiom the paper system. 
I had seen the evils of a resort to lecal bank paper 
by the Federal Government. I had seen the er- 
ror—the great and grievous error—of those who 
terminated the first Bank of the United States, and 
left the Union without any national currency, 
either paper or metallc. I had scen the evils of 
that error in the deplorable state of our finances 
and currency during the war of 1812-15; and, in 
la‘oring to terminate the existence of the second 
Bank, which was born of the error committed in 
relation to the first one: in laboring to terminate 
this second Bark, I aimed at avoiding the error of 
my precursors of 1811, and to provice a national 
currency of gold and silver in place of the national 
currency of bank notes. I was determined to 
avoid the error of 1811—to eschew the use of 
local bank papsr—and, in escaping from the arms 
of the great munster, to tike good care rot to fall 
into the claws of the little ones. This was dis- 
closed in my first speech against the Bank, deli- 
vered on the 2d of February, 1831; and here is an 
extract from it, which estab ishes what I say: 

‘Iam willing to see the charter expire, without providing 
avy substitute for the present Bank. Iam w lling to see the 
currency of the Federal Government left to the HARD MONEY 
mentioned and intended ia the Constitution; I am willing to 
have a HARD MONEY GOVERNMENT, as that of France 
has been since the time of assignats and mandats. Every 
species of paper might be left to the State authorities, unrecog- 
nised by the Federal Government, and only touched by it for 
itsown convenience when eqnivalent to gold and silver. Such 
a currency filled France with the precious metals, when Eng- 
land, with her overgrown bank, was a prey to all the evils of 
unconvertible paper. It furnished money enough for the 
imperial Government when the population of the empire was 
three times more numerous, and the expenses of Government 
twelve times greater, than the population and expenses of the 
United States; and, when France possessed no mines of gold 
or silver, and was destitute of the exports which command the 
specie of other countries. The United States possess gold 
mines, now yielding half a million per annum, with every 
prospect of equalling those of Peru. But thisis not the best 
dependence. We have what is superior to mines, namely, the 
exports which command the money of the world; that is to say, 
the food which sustains life,and the raw materials which sustain 
manufactures, Gold ands iver is the best currency for a re 
public ; it suits the men of middle property and the working 
people best; and, if I was going to establish a working man’s 
party, it should be on the basts of hard money; a hard money 
party against a paper party.”’ 

Thus, Mr. Presideat, near ten years ago, I dis- 
closed my sentiments on this subject. I then pro- 
posed the restoration of the gold and silver curren- 














cy of the Constitution to the Federal Government, 
and the total disconnection of the Government from 
the paper system. This planI have kept in view 
from that day to this; and have faithfully labored 
to accomplishit. Three years ago, believing that 


,the time had arrived for executing the plan which 


I had so long meditated, I brought inio the Senate 
a bill entitled “‘to re-establish the currency of the Con- 
stitulion for the Federal Government,” the enactments 
of which were consonant to its title. It proposed 
the gradual disuse of paper, and the progressive re- 
turn to the hard money standard; and was both ia 
its mode of operating, and in the time it would re- 
quire to attain its object, the exact substance of 
the two sections before you—the exact substance of 
what they will be when the amendment is made, 
which I have just had the honor to propose. That 
bill was in these words: 

“A bill to re-establish the currency of the Constilution for 

the Federal Government. 

“Be itenacted by the Senate and House of Represen 
tives of the United States of Americain Congress asse 
bled, That bank notes and paper currency of every description 
shall cease to be received, or offered in payment, on account! o! 
he Unined States, or ofthe Post Office,or in fees in the cour 
ofthe United States, as follows: Of less denomination 
twenty dollars, none shall be so received after the third day 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; of less denomina 
tion than one hundred dollars, none after the third day of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; of less denomination 
than five hundred dollars, none after the third day of March, 
eighteen hundred and forty; ofless denomination than one thou 
sand dallars, none after the third day of March, eighteen hun 
dred and forty-one; and none of any denomination, from 


and after the third day of March, eighteen hundred and forty 
two 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That »ny person hol! 
ing anappointment under the laws of the United States, aud 
any bank employed to keep public moneys, which person o1 
bank shall neglect, evade, violate, contravene, or in any Ww 
elude, or attempttoelude, the provisions of this act. shall be 
guilty of an offence against the laws; and the person so offend 


ing, shall be liable to be dismissed from the service, and the 


bank so offending shall, on satisfactory information, be di 
tinued as a depository ef public moneys.”’ 


This was my bill; and now, Mr. Presiceni, be- 
ho'd the workings of time, and the results of expe- 
rience. When that bill was brought into the Se- 
nate, it stood here, so far as my knowledge and 
information extends, without a solitary supporter 
exceytits author! Solitary and alone he stcod at 
its back: in a minority of one he ran the chance to 
be left in any vote which should be taken upon it. 
Then it was that I had an opportunity—one out 0! 
many which a friendly intercourse of near twenty 
years has afforded me—to test the goodness of the 
heart, and the kindness of the feelirgs, of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania who s ts over the way, [Mr. 
Bucnanan.] That Senator saw the predicament 
of my bill: he saw it would get no support. He 
had seen me solitary and alone on many occasions; 
and rightly judged thata public man might be dis- 
paraged in the public estimation, who appeared 
habitually wi hout supporters in a public body. He 
came round to me from the seat where he now sits, 
to the place where I now stand; and, after a suit- 
able introduction, to prepare my feelings for the 
catastrophe, he proposed to me to ask leave to 
withdraw my bill, or to have it laid upon the table, 
as the means of extricating myself from the soli- 
tary exhib'ton which awaied me. Now, it ro 
happened that I had nct the least objection, vo far 
as I was personally concerned, in standing alone in 
support of that bill. I had folly committed my-elf 
for it by bringing it in; L lock: d ahead and saw the 
day that I might be proud of 11: but, deference for 
the bind feelings of my friend, and to show him 
that hs intimaticns were taken in the sense 
in which they were intended, I agreed to have 
it quietly dropped, by being laid upon the table: 
and another trend, [Mr. Wricnt, of New York,| 
with the concurrence of the author, moved to lay 
it upon the table. It is a gentle molicn—some- 
thing equivalent to backing out—and is rarely op- 
posed; but on that occasion it was opposed, and 
some little effort was made to hold the billup for a 
vote; but the Senate permitied it to ga down upon 
the table. It went down without noise. No yeas 
and nays were called vpon it; and thus I lest the 
honer, in 1836, of voting alone fer a measure 
whch, in 1240, will command the unanimous vote 
of my party. The day has come which I foresaw. 
Time, and its events, have accomplished what my 
endeavors could not effect; and two suspen:ions of 
the banks in three years have brought the Demo- 
cratic party to the poiot I was at many years ag 
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The bill which I proposed in 1836, and the 
nineteenth and twentieth sections of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bili (when amended as they will be) 
are identical. They propose the same end, ap- 
proach it in the same gradual way, arrive at it at 
the same time, and guard it with the same sanc- 
tions. They are both to re-establish the currency 
of the Constitution for the Federal Government; 
and this re-establishment of that currency is one 
out of the two principles which constitute the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system. 

My motion now is to sir.ke out certain words 
from the specie feature of ths bill, and thereby to 
make it conformabl: to the words, spirit, and 
meaning of cur Constitation, and to the great act 
of 1789, My motion is, in effect, to res'ore that act, 
and to restore it compleie!y, by excluding Federal 
paper money as well as bank paper money fiom 
the receipts and disbursements ot the General Go- 
vernment. Sir, this isa greet pcint in the case, 
and I mean to make it clear. My asseiton }s, 
that the actof 1789—the first act for the co!lection 
of Federal revenue—made gold and silver only 
receivable in payment of the public dues—that 
General Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasary, 
nullified and reversed that act by construction—and 
that the specie clause ia this bill is intenced to re- 
store the act of 1789, and to prevent anv future 
Hamilton from construirg itaway. This is my 
assertion; and the proof is for hcoming to sus- 
tain it. At page 27, vol. 2, of the laws of 
the United States, (Duane’s edition,) being 
the 30th section of the first revenue law ever 
passed by Congress, is found these words: “The 
duties and fees to be collected by virtue of this act 
SHALL BE RECEIVED IN GOLD AND SIL- 
VER CUIN ONLY.” This is the act—these the 
words of the fundamental act, for the collection of 
the Federal revenue. The bare reading of them 
establishes the fact that the first Congress which 
ever sat under the Constitution, and composed, in 
great part, of the men who actually framed that in- 
strument, the bare reading establishes the fact that 
this first Congress enacted an exclusive specie cur- 
rency for the Federal Government. This point 
being established, the next inquiry is, how came 
the Government to slide off immediately into a pa- 
per money currency, and to remain ever s.nce in- 
volved and enihralled ia the miseries and losses of 
the paper system? The answer to this question is, 
that the then Secretary of the Treasury, General 
Hamilton, took upon himself to nullify the act by 
construction, and to cons'rue the words “‘gold and 
silver coin only,” to signify bank notes; and upon 
this construction, ordered these notes to te received, 
and thereby involved the United States in the bank- 
ing and paper system, which has continued to the 
present day, and from which it is the object of the 
present bill to extricate us. Upon this point Gen. 
Hami'ton shall have the benefit of his own words; 
and I will read to the Scnate the report which he 
made to Congress on his construction of this act, 
and which contains his argument in vind:cation of 
hisconduct. He says: 

“This section (the 30th of the act of 1789) provides for the re- 
ceipt of the duties in gold and silver coin only. ‘The Secretary 
has considered this provision as having for object, the exclusion 
of payments in the paper emissions of the particular States, 


and the securing the imme;iiate or ultimate collection of the du- 
ties in specie, as intended to prohibit to individuals the right of 


paying in any thing except gold and silver coin; but not to hin- 
der the Treasury from making such arrangements as its exi- 
gences, the speedy command of the public resources, and the 


convenienoe cf the community, might dictate; those arrange- 
ments being compatible with the eventual receipt of the duties 


in specie. For instance, the Secretary did not imagine that the 
provision ought to beso understood as to prevent, if necessary, 
ananticipation of the duties by Treasury drafts receivable at the 
reverai custom-houses. And, if it ought notto be understood in 
thie sense, it appeared to him that the principle of a ditlevent con- 
struction would extend to the permitting the receipt of the 
netes of public banks, issued enaspecietund. * * * * * 
Such weve the reflections of the Secretary with regard to the 
autbority to permit bank notes to be taken in payment of the 


duties. The expediency of doing it oa to him to be still 
less questionable. The extension of their circulation by the 
measure 18 calculated to increase both the ability and the incli- 
vation of the banks toaid the Government. It also accelerates 
the command of the product of the revenues for the publie ser- 
vice, and it facilitates the payment of the duties,” &c. 


This was the reasoning of General Hamilton, 
that eminent ‘and bold man, who was the great 
founder of the Federal sect. To nullify express 
words by construction—to judge a constitutional 
question by its expediency—to sacrifice gold and 
silver to paper—-to marry the Government and the 
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banks together—and to make the former dependent 





upon the aid of the latter; this was his conduct and 
his policy; and this has been the conduct and policy 
of the sect which he founded for the fifty years 
which it has existed. 

This was the reasoning of General Hamilton; 
this his argument, to show that gold and silver 
coin only signified bank notes! Certainly nothing 
more fajlacious—not to say audacious—ever fell 
from the lips of man. It was an insult to the un- 
derstanding, and a conte.npt for the spirit of those 
to whom it was addressed. But it was addressed to a 
Congress of Federal members;to a Congress in which 
the Democracy had no weight, and the majority 
of which immediately proceeded to chain the whole 
Federal Government to the British paper system,by 
chartering a National Bank with Brit’sh steckhold- 
ers, funding the soldiers’ certificates, assuming State 
debts, and creating a s'ockjobbing interest to feed 
and fatten upon the credit and revenues of the 
Union—o rule its politics, and to consider the ad- 
ministration of the Government as wholly subordi- 
nate to their own schemes of wealth and aggran- 
disement. This was the Congress to which Gene- 
ral Hamilton made his report, and which received 
it with the submission and acquiescence which 
might be expected from such a body. They shut 
their eyes upon the mockery which was made of 
the law, and they submitied to the insult to which 
the excuse implied to themselves. This was fifty 
years ago; and now, at last, afier half a century’s 
suffering from the effects of that violation of law, 
and after the glorious revival of Democracy under 
the administration of General Jackson, a Congress 
sits to do the work which ought to have been done 
by the Congress which received General Hamil- 
ton’s report. That Congress ought to have re- 
buked his conduct, re-enacted its hard money 
clause, and guarded it with penal sanctions from 
future violations. This is what they ought to have 
done. It is what they did not do; and it is what 
we are now doing for them. The Independent 
Treasury, with its specie clause, is to do this; and 
the contest upon this bill—the division of parties 
for and against it—is the contest, and the division, 
of the Hamiltonian Federalists and the Jef- 
ferson'an Democrats of ffty years ago. 


Believing this point to be now sufficiently esta- 
blished, and that this enactment will be looked up- 
on in its true light, asa mere res‘oration of the fis- 
cal action of the Government ty its primitive and 
constitutional course, I proceed to the more gene- 
ral observations, connected with the second feature, 
and the general policy of the bill. The second 
feature of the bill is, that the F«deral Goverament 
shall be the keeper, and the exclusive keeper, of its 
own money. The heavy Josses in the revenue, 
twice in three years, from employing banks to keep 
our money, have opened the eyes of almost all to 
the folly and impalicy of employing such keepers. 
The impolicy of it is given up by almost al!: the 
Federal party only wish fora National Bank to be 
employed as the keeper. The Democracy refuse 
the custody of the public money to all banis: they 
go back 'o the Constitution, which required it to be 
kept in the Federal Treasury, and not to be drawn 
out of that Treasury, except by a Treasury war- 
rant founded upon a law of Congress. 
The Constitu'ion is express, that, no money shall be 
drawn fromthe Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. This is the Cons itution; 
and its mandate is clear that the United States 
shall have a Treasury, which Treasury shall con- 
tain all our money, and from which no money shall 
be taken except on a Treasurer’s warrant, founded 
on a law of Congress. _All this is clear; and con- 
formable to it was the first action of the Federal 
Government. There was no National Bank when 
jhe Constitution was made, nor for some years af- 
ter; there were but three local banks then in the 
whole Union; the public moneys, in the first years 
of Washington's administration, remained chiefly 
in the hands of the receiving officers, whence it was 
drawn out upon the Treasurer’s warrant. The 
revenues were in the custody of the Government 
officers, subject to the warrants of the Treasurer. 
This continued until General Hamilton got his 
banking system into operation; and then the publie 
money went into banks, to be kept by bank offi- 
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cers, subject to be drawn out of the bank like the 

private money of the institution, and to be used at 

the discretion of these bank officers, not only with. 

out a law of Congress, but without its knowledge 

orconsent. This is what General Hamilton es. 
tablished, and permitted to be done; and now the 
intention of the Independent Treasury bill is to go 
back to the Constiiution—to define and establish 
the rederal Treasury—to have the public moneys 
put into it—and to keep them there, untouched by 
any hand, until a Treasurer’s warrant, founded up- 
on a law of Congress, goes to demand them. This 
is the second, and the remaining feature of the 
Treasury bill. Itis merely to reform the action of 
the Government, and to restore it to the constitu- 
tional intention. It is a reformation, and not an 
innovation. It is giving a practical operation to 
the words of the Constitution. 4 It is the correction 
of General Hamilion’s second great perversion of 
the Constitution; and as such divides now, as jt 
did fifty years ago, the twe great political parties 
of the country. 


The reasons for establishing an Independent 
Treasury are now too apparent to require argu- 
ment here. Two suspensions of the banks in three 
years, shows that they cannot be relied upon by the 
Federal Government. Besides, our whole banking 
system is a dependency of the British system; its 
centre is in London; ifs masters are there; 
and, in addition to its own inherent dan- 
gers, great enough, in all conscience, it is 
also subject to the misfortunes, and to the orders, 
of the mother systemin England. It must shut up, 
and blow up, as ordered, or suffered there; and 
thus the Federal Government, in keeping its mo- 
ney in our banks, is virtually keeping itin London, 
subjectto the orders of Englishmen, and to the 
wants, or policy, misfortunes, or crimes, of their 
own paper system. Surely it is time to break such 
a dependence. 


Mr. President, it is now twenty years that I 
have meditated, and ten years that I have been 
acting, on the subject matter of this bill. I came 
into this body at a time, and in a state of the 
country, calcula'ed to make those think, and se- 
riously think, who were e'evated to the high func- 
tion of national legislation. I was e‘ected to this 
body in the year 1820, when the hollow and delu- 
sive paper system was undergoing one ef its 
habitual! and disastrous convulsions; and when my 
progress to this place—my journey from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Potomac—was one long ride amidst 
the crashings and explosions of banks, and the 
cries and lamentations of a deceived and plandered 
people. The National Bank was then in the third 
year of its age; and, so far from affording a remedy 
for the evils, it was itself the mother of the evils, 
and notoriously bankrupt, except for the credit 
and revenues of the United States, which were 
lent and extended to save it. I saw with my own 
eyes that a National Bank was no remedy for the 
evils of the banking sys‘em—that it was itself the 
greatest and most potential author of all these 
evils. I saw a vast ruin overspreading the land, 
and I had my opinion of its cause, and of its 
remedy; but I was a new Senator, and a young 
man—novus home, as the Romans would say of 
one who had appeared for the first time in the 
public affairs—and I was here a long time before [ 
could act on this subject, or on any one of general 
and national importance. The election of General 
Jacks n was the signal gun for the commencement 
of operations. With that great man in front to 
lead me cn—with his great power behind to back 
me in the contest—I commenced at once the system 
of measures which I had so long meditated and 
carefully planned. It was, indeed, a SYSTEM, 
and a large one, and of many parts, but all tend- 
ing to one object, and to one end. I commenced 
with a map of the whole work before me—with 
a financial chart spread out—on which was 
placed every object to be attempted, and 
every consequence to be deduced. Finance 
and commerce were:placed together, according to 
their natural and indissoluble connection; and each 
were considered in relation to the other. The ex- 
tinction of the national debt; the termination of the 
National Bank; the revival of the go!d eurrency; 
the inerease of the silver currency; the suppression 
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currency of the Constitution for the Federal Go- 
yernment; the total divorce of the Federal Go- 
yernment from the paper system; no surplus reve- 
nue; and the principle of reciprocity in foreign 
commerce: these were the objects laid down upon 
my map; and which, together, cons‘ituted the sys- 
t.m at which I was to labor. 

I proceeded upon a plan, consisting of many 
parts, but coherent in all its parts. All that I did 
jn relation to financial, commercial, and currency 
questions, was subordinate to this plan, and tend- 
ing to the result which I had proposed to myself. 
I was always moving upon my plan, howsoever de- 
tached and even insignificant the motion might 
seem to be; for i am not a man to act by fits and 
stats, sporting crude or vagabond conceptions, 
without regard te utility, and without consulting 
the auspices of propriety and effect. 

Here, indeed, was a great work carved out—a 
large work to be performed—a great deal to be 
pulled down and c'eared away, before any new 
erec ions could te commenced. The Bank of the 
Uni'ed States was the centre and the citadel of the 
existing order of things. It was to be got rid of 
before any thing else could te atempted. It was 
the corner stone and the pillar of the paper sys- 
vem; and besides its general cipacity to sustain 
that system, it was in possession of the two preci-e 
facultes which were incompatible with the exis- 
tence of an Independent Treasury. It enjoyed the 
chartered privileges of paying the public dues in its 
own notes, and of keeping the public moneys in i's 
own vaults. Now the Independent Treasury sys- 
tem required the Federal dues to be paid i the 
constitational cur:ency, and the Federal moneys to 
te kept by Federal officers. It is evident, then, 
that the Bank privilezes must be got rid of before 
we could begin to build up an Independent Trea- 

sury. All this I saw from the beg nning, and 
therefore labored to get rid of one before I began 
with the other. 

All these objects were began; some have been 
pursued to success; some are cn the point of being 
accomplished; and some even yet but inceptively 
presen‘ed to the public mind. Of the latter, were 
my anti-surplus revenue resolutions of 1828, and 
my commercial reciprocity reso'utions of 1831 
The e two latter may justify a moment’s elucida- 
tion at this time, so far as to show what they were; 
as the time is at hand when action wiil be attempted 
upon them again. 

1. My anti-surplus revenue resolutions. They 
were brought in at several different times, and were 
intended to effect the repeal of the Jaw which au- 
thorised a surplus of two millions beyond the ap- 
prepriaticns to be permanently retained in the 
Treasury, to meet the contingencies of a deficient 
revenue. The proposition was to abolish this law; 
and, in liew of keep’ng surplus money on hand to 
meet contingencies which might rarely occur, to 
invest the Government with contingent authority 
to borrow two millions cr less, if, in the recess of 
Congress, there should be a deficiency in the Trea- 
sury to meet the demands of existing appropria- 
tions. The subject is as important now as it was 
_ hen, and must command the attent’on of Congress 
sooner or la'er. The Secretary of the Treasur; 
has r peatedly asked for legislation on the subject 
of the-e continzent deficiencies, and we cannot 
getover this session without considering his re- 
quest. 

2. The commercial rec'procity, and ant!-public 
debt resolutions, are too elaborate, inferential, and 
argumen‘ative to be paraphrased; and I will, there- 
fore, give them in theirown words. They stand 
thus on our journals: 

In SENATE OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
February 26, 1831. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolutions; which were 

read, and ordered to be printed, and laid on the table: 

Resolved, Tat the powers conferred on Congress by the 
States to lay and collect duties, and to regulate eommerce, are 
distinct and incontrovertible powers, aiming at different objects, 
and requiring different forms of legislative action; the levying 
power being confined to imports, and chiefly intended to raise 
revenue; the regulating power being directed to export, and 
solely intended te procure favorable terms in foreign ports for 
the admission of the ships and products of the States, 

2. That the power to lay and collect duties on imports was so- 
lvited by the founders of the present Federal Government, and 


ranted by the States, for the express purpose of paying the 
Public dabt, and with the solemn and reiterated assurance 
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that the duties levied for that purpose should cease the 


moment the debt was paid; which assurance was given 
in answer to objections from the States, and to quiet the 
apprehension expressed by some of them, that the grant ot 
power to Congress to raise revenue from the commerce of the 
States, without limitation of time or quantity, and without ac- 
countability to them for its expenditure, might render Congress 
independent of the States, and endanger their liberties and pros- 


perity. 


3. ‘That the public debt will (probably) be paid off inthe vear 
1834, and the amount of about twelve millions of dollars of re- 
venue will then be subject to abolition, and ought to be abolish- 
ed, according to the agreement of the parties at the establishment 
of the present Federal Government, and in conformity to the 
present actual condition and interest of the States. 

4. Thatan abolition of twelve millions of duties will be a re- 
lief to the people from about sixteen millions of taxes, (esti- 
mating the retail merchant’s advance upon the duties at one- 
third;) and that the said abolition may be made without dimin- 
ishing the pretection due to any essential branch or pursuit of 
eee industry, and with manifest advantage to most of 
them. 

5. That, for the purpose of enabling Congress to determine 
with entire safety to every interest, and with full satisfaction to 
the public mind, what branches and pursuits of domestic in- 
dusiry may be entitled to protection, and ought to be guarded 
from the injurious effects of foreign competition, a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives ought to be 
appointed, to take the examinations of practical men (pro- 
ducers, consumers, and importers,) in all doubtful cases, and 
to report their evidence to the two Houses of Congress. 

6. That the said committee ought to be appointed at the com- 
mencement of the next stated session. 

7. That the power to regulate foreign commerce was granted to 
Congress by the States for the express and sole purpose of ena- 
bling Congress to @btain and secure favorable markets abread for 
the exports of the States, and favorable terms for the admission of 
their ships, and to effect these objects by establishing an equita- 
ble system of commercial reciprocity, discrimination, and reta- 
liation, which should measure back to every foreign nation the 
same degree of favoror disfavor which itself measured out to 
the commerce and navigation of the United States, 

8. That the power to regulate foreign commerce, although 
one of the first of the enumerated powers in the Constitution, 
and the inducing cause to its adoption, has never yet been exer 
cised by Congress. 

9. That the approaching extinction of the public debt, and 
consequent obligation to abolish, and advantage in abolishing, 
about twelve millions of annual revenue, will enable the United 
States to receive a large portion of her foreign commerce, say 
the one-half thereof, free of duty; and that the fair principles of 
a just reciprocity, thedictates of obvious policy, justice to the 
States, and the constitutional duty of the Federal Government, 
already toolong deferred, will require this Government to de- 
mand equivalents from all nations which may wish to be admit- 
ted to a pereceetee inthe enjoyment of this great amount of 
free and uirestricted trade. 

10. That the free importation of the following articles (among 
others) may be admitted into the United States without compro- 
mising oe of any branch or pursuit of domestic in- 
dustry, and with manifest advantage to most of them; namely, 
linens, silks, wines, coffee, cocoa, worsted stuff goods, several 
descriptions of woollens, several qualities of fine cottons, seve- 
ral kinds of spirits, &c. &c. 

11. That the free importation of the said articles ought to be 
offered to all nations which shall grant equivalent advantages 
to the commerce and navigation of the United States, and will 
receive the products of their industry; namely, fish, furs, lum- 
ber, naval stores, beef, bacon, pork, grain, flour, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, live stock, manufactures of cotton, leather, wood, and 
silk, butter and cheese, soap and candles, hats, glass, and gun- 
powder, lead, shot, and sugar, spirits made of grain and molas- 
ses, &c, &c. or some adequate proportion thereof, either free 
ofduty, or upon paymentof moderate and reasonable duties, to 
be agreed upon in treaties, and to continue for a term of years, 
and to no other nations whatever. 

12. That there is nothing in existing treaty stipulations with 
foreign powers to prevent the regulation of our commerce upon 
the foregoing principles. 

13. That all commercial nations will find it to their advantage 
to regulate their commerce with the United States on these 
principles, as, in doing so, they will substitute a fair and liberal 
trade for a trade of vexations, oppressions, restrictions, and 
smuggling ; will obtain provisions for subsistence, and materi- 
als for manufactures, on cheaper terms and more abundantly; 
will promote their own exports; will increase their revenue, by 
increasing consumption and diminishing smuggling; and, in 1e- 
fusing to do so, will draw great injury upon themselves in the 
loss which will ensue of several great branches of their trade 
with the United States. 

14. That the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and na- 
vigation of the United States would be greatly benefitted by re- 
gulating foreign trade on the foregoing principles: first, by 
getting rid of oppressive duties upon the staple productions of 
the United States in foreign markets; secondly, by lowering at 
home the price of many articles of comfort or necessity, im- 
ported from abroad, 

15. That the safest and most satisfactory mode of regulating 
foreign commerce on these principles would be by combining 
the action of the legislative and treaty waking powers, Con 
gress fixing, by law or joint resolution, the articleson which du 
ties may be abolished, and the Executive negotiating with 
foreign nations for the grant of equivalents. 

16. That to be in readiness to carry thissystem of regulating 
foreign commerce into eflect at the extinction of the public 
debt, it will be necessary for Congress to designate the articles 
for abolition of duty at the next state:! session. 


Ido nots‘op to make any remark upen these 
resolutions; the t me is at hand when 1t will be pro- 
per to renew them, and to discuss them; and the 
important report fiom the Secretary of State, (Mr. 
Forsyth,) cal'ed f r by the Senate, at its last ses- 
sion, On my moticn, and now in the hands of the 
prin’er, will furnish us with the means of discuss- 
ing them to advantage. For the present, I will, 
only remark, that if the principle of these resolu- 
tions had been adcpted, instead of enecting that 
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Senate. 
Procustes-bed act, commonly ca'led the compromise 
act, whereby high duties were to be cut down, ani 
low ones stretched up, and many abolished in toto, 
without eqniva'eats; and all without “rhyme or 
reason,” or the slightest regard to any constitu- 
tional principle or national interest—I say, if the 
principe of these resolutions had been adopted, in 
lieu ot such anomalous legislation, we should not 
now have io lamentan importation of filty millions ot 
free goods, without equivalents, and from countries 
which load our exports with taxes, and fetter them 
with restrictions. 

I return from this digression, and proeced with 
the subjects immediately connected with the bill be- 
fure the Senate. My financial map presented a 
large work; and it required time, and patience, and 
much labor to conquer success. ‘To prepare the 
public mind for such changes—for so much pull- 
ing down, as well as building up—was the first 
step in the herculean undertaking; and, to do this, 
many speeches were to be digested and delivered; 
and speeches of a different kind {rom those which 
the ihetoricians teach us to pronounce. We live 
in an age of intelligence and activity, and when 
the public mind is powerfully directed to objects of 
utility. In speaking to such a pevple, I concluded 
that, of the six parts of the regular oration, four 
parts might be thrown away: that I could dixpense 
with all except the facts, and the application of the 
facts, cemented and enforced by reason. Upon 
this plan I spoke. My speeches were stripped of 
ornament, stinted of phrases, and crowded with 
material. They were brimfall of facts and rea- 
sons; and this was a compliment to the intelligence 
of the age in which I lived. The compliment was 
not misapplied: the intelligence of the age was not 
overrated. The event has proved that it was not. 
Atthe end of some years the public debt was paid 
—the National Bank was laid in the tomb—the 
gold currency was revived—the silver currency 
was vastly augmented—a return to the constitu- 
tional currency for the Federal Government be- 
came a measure of the Democracy—the separa- 
tion of the Government from the paper system be- 
came equally their measure: and political parties, 
returning to the debate and controversy of original 
principles, exhibited themselves on the respeelive 
grounds of Federalism and Democracy which they 
stood upon in the early days of Hamilton and 
Jeffersen. 

Besides preparing the public mind for great 
changes, the means and machinery of the changes 
were also to be prepared; and this led to an almest 
infinite number of propositions offered at different 
times, in detached parts, by instalments as it were; 
but all tending tothe same end, and to the same 
ultimate object, of re-establishing the hard mi ney 
Government of the Constitution. It would be tedi- 
ous, and in fact, impossible to detail all these pro- 
positions at this time; but a few of them, selected 
from the mass, and in different years, will show 
the s‘eadiness of the pursuit, and the earliness of 
my action on the subject. I have already shown 
that as far back as the 2d of February, 1831, in 
my first speech against the Bank of the United 
States, I raised the hard money standard for the 
Federal Government, znd denounced its total re- 
paration from the papersystem. Following up 
the plan therein indicated, I brought forward in the 
winter of 1833-34,.namely, on the 2d day of Jann- 
ary, 1834, specific propositions to correct the gold 
standard—to legalize the circulation of foreign sil- 
ver—and to repulse frem the Federal Treasury all 
bank paper of less denomination than twenty dol- 
lars. Inaspeech against the Bank of the United 
States which I then delivered, I gave the notice for 
these res lutions, and pledged myself to bring them 
in, and follow them up to a decided issue. I will 
here read an extract from that speech which will 
verify what I have the honor to say. This is the 
extract: 


“The reform of the gold currency, Mr. B. said, was a part of 
his original plan in opposing the renewal of the United States 
Bank charter. It was still the darlirg object of hie heart—the 
splendid vision of his midoight dreams. and mid-day thoughts; 
and, with the leave of the Senate, he would read, as a part of his 
ptesent speech, and in illustration of his sentiments on the cur- 
rency, a set of resolutions which he had long since drawn up, 
and only awaited the proper occasion of victory over the Bank 
of the United @iater, to lay before the ¥enate, end claim their 
action upon them. He would read them, without offering therm 
at this time for consideretion; 
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Reform of the gold currency. 
“ Resolved, Tha’ it is the true intent and meaning of the 
Consutution of the United States that the Federal currency of the 
United States shall consist only of vo'd and silver coin; and that 


there is nothing in the present siate and condition of the coun- 
try, tejustily any supposed plea of necessity for departing from 
that plain intent of the Constitution, by issuing, .or permit- 


ting any corporation to issue, any species of Federal paper 
currency whatever. 

“Resolved, That the quantity of gold derivable from foreign 
commerce, and from the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, and 
Alabama, and the quantity of silver derivable from forcign 
commerce, ere amply sufficient to supply the people of the 


United States with hard money, if not expelled from the coun 
try by unwise and erreneous laws, made by Cong ess. 
“ Resslved, That the value now set upon gol! and silver coin, 


both foreign and domestic, by the laws of the United States, is 
erroneous, and prejudicial to the country, and has Gwit! the aid 


of a Federal Bank) occasioned the total expulsion of gold coins, 
and the partial expulsion of silver dol/ars from civeuialion; and 
that it is the bounden duty of Congress to restore these coms to 
circulation, by restoring them to their true value, refusing to 
recharter the Bank of the United States, and discountenancing 
and rejecting from receivability in payment of Federal dues, 
all bank paper of leas denomination than twenty dollars. 


* Resolved, That it is the true intent and ex press meaning of the 
Constitution, that foreign gold and silvercoins shall circulate in 


the United States as freely asdomestic coins; and thatto com- 
ply with such intent of the Constitution, it is expedient that fo- 
reign gold and silver coins, (of the principal commercial na- 
tions,) and of approved fineness, recent coinage, not clipped or 
fraudulently selaeal in weight, should be authorized by law 
to pass current in the United States, by count, and not by weight 


like the coins issued from our own mint. 

“Having cead these resolutions, Mr. B. pledged himself to the 
American people, in the face of the Senate, to attempt the re- 
form of the gold currency, if some more competent hand drd 
not anticipate him, the moment Congress was disembarrassed 
of the great contest for power and supremacy between the 
people of the United States and the Bank of the United States, 
which was now raging so furiously in both Houses of Con 
@ress.”’ 

It was in the month of January, 1834, that these 
resolutions were read in the Senate; in the month 
of March following, they were offered; and have 
since been followed up by the measures which 
were necessary to give them effect, and to lead to 
the accomplishment of the great object on which 
we are now engaged. The mint was branched, 
both to increase the coinage and to serve at New 
Orleans and Philadelphia as depositories of the 
public money; the gold standard was corrected; 
foreign silver was admitted to a legalized circula- 
tion; small noles under twenty dollars were cut 
off from the receipts and expenditures of the Fede- 
ral Treasury; the Treasury Orcer was issued, 
and remained in force two years. A!l these mea- 
sures, with ten years of discussion—the increase of 
our specie from twenty to ninety millions—-two ex- 
plosions of the paper system in three years—the 
inability of the Bank of the Uarted States 
any longer to sustain the Opposition, and to 
deceive and dsiress the country; all these events 
have prepared the public mind for the adoption of 
the Independent Treasury system; and made it, as 
I believe it to be, the most popular political mea- 
sure of the times in which we live. 

The bill re-establishes an exclu-ive metallic cur- 
rency for the Federal Government; it does no such 
thing for the State Governmert or the peop'e. It 
establishes no exclusive metallic currency fur them; 
and all the harangue; to that effect—al! the affected 
alarms absut the fall of prices—the decline in the 
value of produce and property—the reduction of 
wages—the ruin of labcr, and soon, are nothing 
but a new edition of the old panic speeches; and a 
fresh crop of the woful vaticina'ions of the United 
States Bank prophets yeais ago. The Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill will have no direct action upon the 
currency of the State Governments and the people; 
it will only act upon it indirectly, and incidentally, 
and that to,imrpove it by infusing a larger portion 
of gold and silver into 1’. 

Tre effect of this great measure upon the Go- 
vernment and the country, cannt be otherwise 
than beneficial. 
a hard money currency; and in that will save it 
from the loss and degradation of using depreciated 
paper. It will give itthe keeping of its own mo- 
ney; and in that will save it from the |:ss of its re- 
venues as often as the banks chance to blow up, or 
choose to: hut up, either in conseqvence of their own 
misconduct, or in obedience to orders, or an impul- 
sion from London. In supplying the Federal Trea- 
sury with hard money, it also supplies the people 
with it; for the Government does not eat the mo- 
ney it receives, or export, it; but peys it out in re- 
tarn for services or purchases; and the whole goes 
back t» the people as fast as it comes from them; 
and will not require as much in a year as the Bank 
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| of theUnited Siates ships to England in a few months. 
| It will keep up the specie standard in the country; 
it willkeep upa supply of specie; it will enable 
the community to odtain the gold and silver 
which is indespensable to their safety and pros- 
perity. 

The Independent Treasury will not require as 
much specie to be collec'ed trom the people in a 
year, as the Bank of the United States ships to 
England in a few months; with this great difference, 
that, what the Government collects, is immediately 
| returned to the people; what the bank ships is lost 
to the country forever! Not less than scores of 
millions have thus been shipped by this Bank, 
countirg all ithas sent away, both in its original 
and in its metamorphosed state. Mr. Ciayton’s 
commitiee in 1832, showed it had extracted from 
the States, chiefly of the South and West, up to 
that time, forty-twa millions ef dollars, and shipped 
nearly the whole. No committee has since been per- 
mit’ed to examine the “Great red Harlot,” and to 
discover the sabsequent amount of her exactions and 
exportations; but the custom-house books, and the 
boastings of her parasites, show them to be immense; 
and they probably exceed, since 1832, the opera'ions 





of any given number of years before thattime. The 
Legislature of South Carolina, at their last session, 
made a report upon this point, as it concerned that 
State alone, founded upon the testimony of the late 
president of the United States Branch Bank in 
Charleston. The result was startling, and showed 
the abduction of specie from that State, by this in- 
stitution, to have been enormous and ruinous. 
Certain it is, the Bank of the United States has 
abducted from the States, and exported to England, 
to be lost to this country forever, not less than sixty 
or seventy millions of dollars, while the Independ- 
ent Trea-ury system cannot take out of circulation 
more than four or five millions at a time; and 
every shilling cf itto be returned to the people, 
from whom it came, through the daily expendi- 
tures of the Government. And yet it is this Bank 
and its orators, and paragraphis's, who affect 
alarm, and are actually trying to ha'ch another lit- 
tle panic, on the ground that the Independent Tiea- 
sury will deprive the country of its specie! Ob, 
trath! where is thy signet? Oh, shame! where is 
thy blush? 


If any one asks when it was that I began to la- 
bor for the establishment of the Independent Trea- 
sury, | answer, thacI began this labor on the day 
in which I began my labors to termina’e the exis- 
tence of the Bank of the United States. That Bank 
was io the possession—in the chartered possession 
—of the two precise privileges which would con- 
stitute the new system; the privilege of paying the 
public dues in her own notes, and the privilege of 
kesping the putlic moneys. Now it is evident 
there con'd be no Independent Treasury until these 
bank privileges were abolish -d; and to abolish them 


the Bank itself must be brought to 2 close. So long 


as there was a National Bank, that bank would 
have the ke-p ng of the public moneys in its own 
vaults, and the paymentcf the public dues in its 
own paper. Jt was necessary, therefore, to get rid 
of that institation before we c: uld begin to erect 
the Independent Treasury. Demolition was to 
precede erection; and for seven long years I labored 
at the preliminary work. Those who defended 
the Bank durng that time, fought seven years 
against the Independent Treasury system; those 
who attacked the Bank fought for the system. 
They were antagonist systems, and one must be 
got rid of before the other could be adopted. True 
the transit was not direct from one to the other. 
There was a half-way hoase between them! as in- 
dispensable to be stopped at, and tarried in a while, 
in going from a National Bank, as in reiurning to 
one. ‘This half-way house, as every one under- 
stands, was the State bank deposite system. We 
stopped in it three years—from 1834 to 1837— 
when it blew up, and we escaped. Cungress 
aided to blow it up by the State deposite act of 
1837, which called for thirty-six millions of dol- 
lars, which we knew this half-way establish- 
ment had lent out, and could not return, in the pre- 
scribed time, without ruin to itself or its debtors. It 
blew up, and we left it; and the Democratic party 
then took the decisive ground of going the whole 
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distance, and erecting the Independent Treasury. 
basing it upon the two pillars of KEEPING 
own money, and USING nothing but HARD Mo. 
NEY. This system had been presented before, 
but at periods of time not propitious to its adoption, 
A member of the House of Representatives from 
Virginia, (Gen. Gordon,] presented it in that body 
in 1834. It was opposed by the Democratic party, 
and if had beea in that body, I should have op. 
posec it with them; for, although right in itself, it 
was wrong timed, and would have caused a reac- 
tion in favor of the Bank of the United States. In 
that light it was seen by bovh political parties, and 
each acted accordingly. The public mind was not 
ripe for the step; the half-way house was still the 
lodging place; and it would not do to pass it or 
quit it, until its insufliciency was ascertained. Two 
years after, and before this half-way establishmen; 
had fa led, [ made two experiments in the Senate 
to see if we could gradually get out of it. Both 
these experiments failed—signally failed—and lef 
me without hepe until that catastrophe should ar- 
rive, which I foresaw, and stated to be at hand. 
The first of these attempts was made on the 6ih 
day of January, 1836, and took the form of a pro- 
posed instruction to raise a select commitice on 
banks and curiency in the District of Columbia; 
and, among other things, to inquire: 

“Into the necessity, if any, for banks of circulation in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, in contradistinction to banks of discount and 
deposite; also, te inquire how far banks of any kind are wanted 
for the uses of the F.deral Government in this District; an 
wherefore the Treasurer of the United States may not act as 
KEEPER and PAYER of the public moneys within the Dis 


trict of Columbia, and drawer of checks or drafts in favor of 
those who chose to receive their money elsewhere.”’ 


This was a gente attempt at the experiment of 
an Independent Treasury here, at the seat of Go- 
vernment, where we have a Treasurer and a Trea- 
sury building, and officers enou.h te keep and pay 
out our money. It was a gentle attempt to sound 
the Senate upon the subject; but it did not get as 
far as to sound them. As it was read, its fate was 
de‘ermined; and when it was finished being read, 
it was Jaid upon the table upon the motion of an 
Opposition Senator, without debate, without yeas 
and nays, and without a division. 

‘The next attempt was six months later, to wit, 
on the 13th of June, of the same year; and took 
the shape cf an amendment to the famous Deposite 
acl; so as to allow public moneys to be transferred 
from the deposite banks to the mints, for the two 
fold purpose of supplying metal for coining, and 
for safekeeping. On this occas on the Senate was 
sounded: its sense in relation to the commencement 
of the Independent Treasury system was ascer- 
tained; and as the circumstance is an era in the 
history of that system, I witl read what our jour- 
nals pre-ent in relation to it. I read {rom page 
430, of the sessicn 1835-36: 


“On motion by Mr. Benton to amend the reported amen: 
ment by inserting, at the end of the twelfth section, the follow- 
ing proviso: ‘Provided, That it may be lawful for the President 
of the United States to direct transfers of public money to be 
made from time to time to the Mint and branch mints of the 
United States, either for supplying metal for coining or for 
safe keeping.’ 

“A division was called for by Mr. Benton; and_ being 
taken on the first division thereof, ending with the word ‘coin- 
ing,’ it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 22, nays 17. 
The YEAS were: Messrs. Benton, Black, Brown, Buchanan, 
Cuthbert, Ewing of Hlinois, Grundy, Hendricks, King of Ala: 
bama, King of Georgia, Knicht, ;Morris, Niles, Page, Rives; 
obitin, Renalan Shepley, Tallmadge, Walker, White, and 
Wright. The NAYS were: Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Crittenden, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Kent. Leigh, Mangum, Moore, 
Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Swill, 
and Webster. 

Or the question to agree to the residue of the pur: 
posed amendment, viz: ‘or for safe keeping,’ it was de- 
termined in the negative—yeas 13, nays 28. On motion by 
Mr. Grundy, the yeas and nays being demanded by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, those who voted in the affirmative are, 
Messrs. Benton, Brown, Ewing of Hiinois, Grundy, McKean, 
Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Page, Robinson, Ruggles, Walker, 
and White. Those who voted in the negative are: Messrs. 
Black, Buchanan, Caihoun, Clay, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, 
Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, Hendricks, King of Alabama, 
King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Shepley, Swift, 
Tallmadge, Tomlinson, Webster, and Wright.” 


Thus ended the second attempt to brgin the 
great work of establishing an Independent ‘Treasu- 
ry forthe Federal Government. It ended dis- 
couragingly enough. No more than 13 Senators 
voted for including the mints in the list of the pub- 
lic depositories: but I was not discouraged, and 
looked ahead for the forthcoming of an argument 
which would convince the nation, That I was not 
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jiscoucaged, and did not mean to give up the chip, 
J happen to have some higher evidence to prove than 
my own as:eition could now be: I happen to pos- 
cess a letter, dated in September of the same yrar, 
aad addressed to Mr. Wm. M. Gouge, of this city, 
so well known for his meritorious writings on 

banks and banking. It was written in September, 

1836, aud was in answer toa detailed plan for a 
Sub-Treasury system, which he addressed to me 
where I then was, namely, among the Virg'nia 

Springs. I kept no copy of my letter, but have 

jately obtained one from him; which, with his an- 
swer to my request for the copy, I wi'l read, both 

in justice to him, as one of the early and steadfast 
friends of the separation of Bank and S:aie—justice 
tp General Jackson, as«ne of the early approvers 
of the plan—and in justice to myself, as not de- 
spairing under defeat—as being fully impressed with 
the impending dangers of the paper system, deter- 
mined to compromise nothing, relying upon the peo- 
ple, and fully anticipating future success—actually 
en'icipating the very measure, even to its form, 
which we now have before us. His letter to me, 
sending the copy of my own, is this: 

WasHINGTON, January 9, 1840. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of your letter to me fromWarm 
Springs. 

‘may not be amiss to mention, that on the 4th of March, 
1836, (the day on which the chaster of the United States Bank 
expired,) I addressed a short Jetter to General Jackson, signily 
ing my intention, if it should be acceptable to him, to address 
him at Jength on the subject of entirely separating banking and 
fiscal concerns. Having received a favorable verbal reply, 
through a mutual friend, I set about the task, but, through 

ress of business, could not complete it till August of that year. 

he address filled nine foolscap sheets, and the substance of it 
was published immediately after the Bank suspension in 1837, 
in pamphiet form, under the title of “An Inquiry,’ &c. My 
letter to you, which filled three foolscap sheets, was an abridg- 
ment of my letter to Gen. Jackson. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


WM. M. GOUGE. 
Hon. T. H. Benton, United States Senate. 
And this was my letter to him: 
Warm Sprinos, Vir. Sept. 22, 1836. 
Dear Sir: Your esteemed faver of the 2d inst overtook me 
at this place, and Iam very sensible to the importance of all 
you say. The people are with us; the politicians, even of our 
own party, are mostly against us. I shall, however, have no 
compromises; and work on with those who will work with me. 
1am fully impressed with the impending dangers of the paper 
system, and wish to see the Federal Government wholly discon- 
nected from the Jocal banks. The disuse of their paper, and the 
disuse of their vaults, are both desirable to me; and I had Jook- 
ed upon the mints and branch mints, with a few additional 
ones, as places of deposite fer the public moneys. A modifica- 
tion of your plan of sub-treasuries, so as to connect them with 
the mints, seems to be feasible; and I shall be gladtotalk with 
you on the subject at Washington, and, in the meantime, to hear 
from you as ofien as convenint. I go to Lexington in this 


State. Yours truly, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 

Wm. M. Govas, esq. Washington City. 

Mr. Presiden’, these are tedious details, and both 
minute and individual in their bearing; but now 
that the end has crowned the work—now that 
the Independent Treasary system has become 
the leading policy with the Democratic party, and 
is supported by an immense major.ty of the Ame- 
rican poople—at sucha time there is something 
more than selfish gratification—there is justice and 
utility in looking back to its humb!e commence- 
ment—its slow and doubtful progre-s—and to r- 
view the labors of those who were its fii-nds when 
it had so few. 

The catastrophe of 1837, was preparing; and I 
saw it as distine'lv before it happened as afterwards. 
In the winter of 1836-7, I po‘nted out this catastro- 
phe to the then President elect—the now President 
—of the United States. Iinvited him into the 
Finance Committee room of the Senate in the 
winter °36-37—four months before the banks ex- 
p'oded—and made known to him my opinion of 
the coming danger. I spoke to him in his high 
character of President elect, and to wara him of 
the tempest which was to salute his nascent Admi- 
nistration. [ should not mention this, if it was not that 
the President himself well remembers it, and often 
mentions it. I had no more doubt then of the com- 
ing explosion, than I had after the nine hundred 
banks of the Union had actually shat up. My opi- 
nion was not guess work; but a conclusion of rea- 
son and judgmen', formed from a view of facts, 
and as demonstrable as a propusition in Euc’id. 
I jadged from these facts: 1. That the Bank of the 
United States, the mother of the paper system, was* 
rotten and wicked, and weuld fall, and woulddraw 
down the rest with her, 2. That the whole paper sys- 
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tem was distended to the bursting point. 3. That the || sumption and non-resumption flag; in the next attempt to close 
i 


smaller class cf our deposite banks were ready fir 
bankruptcy, many of them having from twenty to 
thirty, and even forty dollars of habil tics for one 
dollar inspecie. 4. That the ceposite ac’, requi- 
ring thirty six millions to be deposited with the 
Sates in nine months—from the first of January 
to the first of October—in addition to furnishing 
nearly as much more for the expenses of the Go- 
vernment—that this act must compel the large de- 
posite banks to choose between cru-hing their debt- 
ors, or closing their decors. These were the faets 
I went upon; and while the three first were sufli- 
cient for the event, the fourth insured it. Of this I 
Was so certain at the time of the passing of the act, 
that, denouncing it as a consequence, I also de- 
manded if it was an object of that ac!? This is what 
I said—one passage, ami ng a thousand similar: 

“Now what is the object of all this? Is it the object to take 
all the money for the purpose of distribution, and leave none 
for the defence of the country? Isit the object tobreak all the 
deposite banks? Is it the ohject to distress the country, by 
making the deposite banks call in all their loans in six months? 
Is it their object to ruin the currency, by enabling the Whiz 
States to draw their distributive shares in specie, and com- 
pelling the banks to stop payment, and then cailing fer the 
Bank of the United States as the only remedy for the evil? 
Whether all this is the OBJECT, it will be the effec:; and to do 
all this, it is necessary to reach hack three years to find money 
in the Treasury which is not there, and thus make a larger 
sum for distribution than the deposite banks can pay.”’ 

This is what I said—a little of what I said—on 
the 13th day of Anvil, 1836, while the deposite act 
—that child of many fathers, was still in the chry- 
salis state—still struggling amid:-t the contu:ed em- 
braces of its contending progenitors—each of whom 
saw, or thought he saw, the honors of the Repub- 
lic await ng the brows of the fortunate man who 
should impress his name and his features on the 
babe. I, on the contrary,saw nothiag in it but 
woe and shame—mirchief to the country, and hu- 
miliation to its authors. 

The catastrophe came; the bank explosion of 
1837 came; the month of May, 1837, saw it ar- 
rive: and, at one s ride, the D: mocratie party s'ep- 
ped up to the place where I had beea standing 
‘solitary and alone” for seven Jong years. The ca- 
tastrophe came; the President, in a noble message 
which appr. ved him the werthy suecesser of Jack- 
son, and the wor-hy choice of the American people; 
this calm, s1gacious, firm, patriotic President huog 
out the banner for the divorcee of Bank and State— 
fora return to the Constitution, and the act of 739, 
in thee tablishment of an Independent Treasury 
for the exclusive keeping of the people’s money, 
which money was to be the exclusive go!d and sil- 
ver currency of our wire and venerated Constitu- 
tion. The President did his part; the p-ople back- 
ed him; but their Repre estatives faltered; anda 
second explosicn of the paper system had to add 
itself to the argument bef. r> the minds of the 
deubting could be convineed, and the spirits of the 
wavering confirmed. The second suspension 
came, and the argument was conclusive. 

Thi« also was an event foreseen, and foretold by 
me. The Senate will bear with meif I go into 
some personal details. I am no ex post facto 
prophet; I am no am*iznous oracle. I nevher 
prophecy afer the fact, nor ambiguously before it. 
I speak befor: han; speak plainly, and to the point, 
and write it down; and hee is what 1 wrote down, 
beyond the Mississippi, at different periods, and in 
different letters to my constituents, during the 
twelve months which preceded the second suspen- 
sion, that of October, 1839. 

To the Democratic cit zens of St. Lou's, under 
date of the 25h of October, I838—twelve months 
before the eveni—I wrote: 

“Since the veto session of 1832, the political part of the banks 
and their confederates have convulsed the country with alter- 
nate expansions and contractions of the paper currency, to 
make the people cry out for a National Bank; anid they are 
now preparing for another convulsion of the same kind. New 
banks are created, paper money is forced into circulation, 
small notes are multiplied, a vast quantity of bills of exe hange 
is accumulating upon New Orleans and New York; and while 
this preparation for another catastrophe Is going on, we hear it 
unanimously repeated by all the initiated of the party, that the 
resumption of specie payments was premature and unsafe— 
that it cannot last—and that there can be no lasting and perma- 
nent resumption untila National Bank is established. ‘This is 
what is going on, and this is what is said by those who have had 
the power, heretofore, to makg good their predictious, and have 
charged all the mischief they create upon seme act, no matter 
what, of the Administration. But the next suspension may 


not be 80 easy ajob as the last. The process of resumption has, 
developed a division among the banks, We have seena re- 
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vaults we shail see a suspension and non-suspension flag. The 
business banks will restst the suspension; the political ones 
Will force itif they can; and in this divis:on the community 
ani the laws will find an auxiliary in the non-suepending banks 


which may enable them to prostrate the machinations of the 
architects of mischief 


“The bank suspen 


ness, and 


ion (which was a contrived piece of busi 
one of the objects of the distribution law) was fully 
counted upon to restore the Federal party and its tutelary deity, 
the Bank of the Unit-d Staves, to full power; bul it was made 
at the wrongtime. It was a master stroke, but wrong timed. 
It should have been made in the fourth, instead of first, year 
of Mr. Van Buren’sadministration. It was premature, Its au 

thors did their bestto make it last until the next Presidential 
election; but the Democracy of the New York banks forced the 
resumption; and now there is noalternatire but to make a 
suspension for the elections of M0. Itisa bad chance, but it 
istheonly chance, They are dead without it; and accordingly 
all the preparations are now In full progress for that catastro 
phe. The preliminary stepsare already taken. An expansion 
of the paper currency has commenced, fo be followed at the 
proper time by a sudden contraction, and th consequent 
stoppage of the banks, and the general derangement of the bus 

ness of the countiy.”” 

To the Democratic citizens of Calloway county, 
one hundred and fifty miles beyond the Missis-ippi, 
and under date of the 10th of November, 1833— 
eleven months before the event—I wrote: 

“The United States Bank notes received are themselves remit 
tedto the East as. Eastern funds; and thus the State loses both 
the specie which it had, and the notes which it received for 
them. In fact the notes are sent out to capiure specie, and w 
return with it. This isthe case withthe Eastern notes which 
are imported; noetso with the Western and with the miserable 
post notes! these are retained for domestic consumption, and 
sent into the country, and perseveringly pushed into the hands 
of the farmers; and tn a little time, if these operations are al 
lowed to go on, there will be nothing but this trash in their 
hands. ‘The State will hen be ready for the new suspension, 
the new panic, and the neve distress; which will be charged, of 
course, to any thing that Mr. Van Buren may do, or say, or ne 
matter what, about that time ” 

To the Democratic citizens of the Ozark Moun- 
tain, two hundred and fifty miles beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and under date of the Ist day of June, 
1839—four months before the event—lI wrote: 


“The present paper system of the United States cannot 
stand, even if there was no pecuniary or political object in 
blowing it up every three or four years. A thousand banks 
issuing smal} votes and post notes, and doing business upon 
each other’s paper, could not stand, even if all hands were ia 
fivor of saving them; but this is not the case. Many are in 
favor of periodical explosions of the banks, both for pecuniary 
and political objects, and especially to cause a resuscitation of 
the National Bank; and these will accelerate the event, which 
would come of itself in a few years; and thus peri&lically aflict 
the country with a broken bank currency.””— * ‘ . 

*“T look upon the establishment of the Independent Treasury 
system asan event which sooner or later must take place; but 
it may be that another ‘suspension’ must be added to the argu 
ment before it can be carried.” 


To the Democratic citizens of Howard county, 
near two hundred miles beyond the Mississippi, 
and under date of July 5, 1839—three months be- 
fore the event—I wrote: 

“Certain Tam that there is acleor line of distinction between 
the diilerent classes of banks of the United States—~a line that 
was drawn atthe time of the resumption, and which separated 
the commercial and business institutions, which were in favor 
ofresuming and doing the beet they could, from the political and 
gambling banks, which were against resumptton, and in favor 
of perpetuating the evils of an irred-emable currency. I 
traced the line in March, 1838, two months before it was de 
volopedto public view. It exists now, and the latter class ef 
banke are as intent upon another suspension now, as they were 
against resumption. Unhappily, they are able to make the 
mischief which they predict and wish, and the vast gambling 
operations in which they are concerned, in cotton and stocks, 
may accelerate the event which Is so essential to their designa. 
Llook upon the banks which are engaged in the great cotton 
and other speculations as no more worthy of credit that the 
gambler whose whole fortune is nightly staked at the faro 
table.” 

This is what I wrote—a part of what I wrote—to 
put my constitnents on their guard against the se- 
cond suspension; and guarded they were: for,when 
the blow came, they were prepared for it, and 
nailed the s; ecie flag to the mast, and repelled the 
British-Bank-born imp, SUSPENSION, from all 
their borders. 

This would seem to be prophecy enongh in rela- 
tion to this second suspension; but the citation 
would be incomplete if I did not add one more in- 
stance, though not of a written character. It so 
happened that, in the mon’h of April last, Just be- 
fore I left this place for the Great West, I met the 
Pye-ident on horseback near the lower bricge in 
Georgetown; it was soon after the day of the exit 


| of an old, and the entrance of a new president, 


through the portals of acertain marble banking 
house in the city of the loving brothers—Philes 
adelphos—and when that shitting of characters 
naturally led to a certain topic. I then said to the 
President, what he has done me the honor to re- 
mind me of since,that the second suspension would 
take place before we met again, but that it would 
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net be a total. eclipse—only about half on the 
southern limb of the sun. 

Yes, it has come! The second suspension i: 
upon us, but in diminished terror and mischief; to 
the former, as the whelp to the lion—as Hyperion 
to the Satyr. The fatal Bank, of forcign owner- 
ship and foreign impuls on, was the chief agent in 
contriving them both, and proudly lorded it over 
the first ruin it had inflicted; but now, no lonzer 
proudly eminent, or standing like a tower, it 

** Peeps through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of its beams; and. from behind the moon, 


In dim eciipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the States.’ 


It has come! and with it the demand of an im- 
mennse majority of the American people for the 
instant annd total divorce of Bank and State, and 
the permanent es‘abli<hment of a National Trea- 
sury, to be the exctusive keeping place of the ex- 
ejusive money of the people. And here I will close 
this chapter of predictions past and fulfilied, with 
making one more, whose event is yet in the womb 
‘of time; and that is this: That, if the Independent 
Treasury is not now adopted, it will be establish 
ed after the next general election with perfect ease, 
and in a stronger and better form. 

Mr. President, I approach the te:mination of a 
long and tuilsome work. The financial map which 
I spread before me ten years ago, sees the last of 
its objects on the point of consummation. I have 
a right to the pleasures of retrospect—to the joys 
of an honest exultation—at the successful conclu- 
sion of so much labor. For seven long years, un- 
der the lead of the hero President, and backed 
by a few friends, I battled on this floor against a 
combined political and moneyed power, which was 
able, during all that time, to counterpoise the 


weight of the Government and the people ; and, to | 


crown its audacity, by dragging the MAN of the 
AGE to the bar of the Senate, and branding him 
with asentence, which the JUSTICE OF THE 
PEOPLE has REVERSED, and ordered to be 
EXPUNGED from our records. This once pow- 
erful combinaticn is now dissolved and broken ; the 
political part limps over the field; the moneyed part 
lies in the dust—a mass of ruin, of infamy, and of 
crime. No more the object of hope or fear to any, 
its enemies pepare for it the tomb and the winding 
sheet; faithful history prepares fer it an immortali- 
ty of odium and abhorrence; and i's friends, they— 
like the table familiars of Timon— 


——_———" Fron its ruined fertunes, 
Slink all away.” 


Mr. Presideut, a faint attempt is made here to 
resuscitate the ghosts of the panics which have 
acted so formidable a part in our politics for many 
years past. It is sent forth that this bill is to im- 
pose an exclusive hard money currency upon the 
people and upon the States; that it is to cut down 
the price of ali labor, produce, and property, to a 
specie siandard; that all debturs are to be ruined, 
and all laborers beggared. This, sir, is what is 
sent forth; but it is a mere experiment on the pub- 
lic eredulity—a mere assault upon the nerves of the 


timid. The bill will have none of these effects, but | 


the contrary. Itonly applies to the receipts and 
expenditures of the Federal Treasury; and its only 
influence upon the gencral currency will be to im 
prove it, by infusing a larger portion of go!d 
and silver in'o it. The country need not be 
alarmed. After triumphing over so many great 
panics, it may. look with cont-mpt on_ this 
starveling affair which begins so faintly in this 
chamber, and which the moneyed power is no lon- 
ger in a condition to patronize. Without the pa- 
tronage of that power, a panic is impossible. It 
takes money to make one; the want of money, the 
application of money, and the extraction of money. 
Politicians, with their alarm speeches, can do ne- 
thing in such a case without a mammoth bank, and 
its iron screws. This they have not now; and [ 
predict a total failure in the present attempt to 
alarm and terrify the country. Far trom having 
an exclusive metallic currency, the danger is that 
we shall have an exclusive paper currency. 
Twice in two years it has been exclusively 
paper, once over the whole Union, now 
over the half of it; and the friends and authors of 
this exclusive paper, and depreciated paper, affect 
an alarm for too much specie! They accuse others 


of meditating this specie currency, while they them- 

















Independent Treasury—Mr. Benton. 


selves, twice in three years, have actually imposed 


| an exclusive, univeisal, and broken down paper 


currency wpon the people, and now have it upon 
hall the Union. No, sir. Itis not danger of spe- 
cie, but danger of paper, that we have to dread. 
That is the evil which has afflicted vs for thirty 
years. It is the evil which now afflicts us, and 
which willcontinue todo so until the Federal Go- 
vernment returns to the specie mediam in all its 
own transactions; and, in supplying its own wants, 
occasions the wants of the country to be supplied 
at the same time. 

What is the Indpendent Treasury ? andjwhy is it 
called independent? Certainly because it is to re- 
lieve the Federal Government from dependence on 
a fragile bank currency, and to relieve it from de- 
pendence on fragi'e banks to keepi's money. It is 
now dependent on both; and experience proves that 
it is leaning on a broken reed. It is to make this 
great Government—the world’s last hope for repub- 
l can liberty—to make it independent of petty cor- 
porations, themselves the helpless dependents of 
others. Sir, what is the banking system of the 
United States but the tail, the fungus, the excres- 
cence of the British paper system, to be cut off and 
sacrificed every time that the mother system in 
England requires it to te immolated for her preser- 
vation? What is it but this? Lock at it in all its 
parts—in the aggrega'e av well as ihe segrega'e— 
and see what it is—how weak in itself and how de- 
pendent upon otheis. The banks of the South and 
Wes', built upon the sandy foundation of borrowed 
paper, are d+pendent upon those of the North- 
east; thore of the Norheast are dependent 
upon the paper fabric of England: and this 
trail work of lawn and gossamer is itself de- 
pendent upon the generos.ty cf Holland and 
France. The whole banking system of the United 
States has its centre in London! its masters are 
there! All the business of our country is linked to 
a chain whose fast end is in London. And shall the 
Government of the United States remain dependent 
upon a system whose masters are in London? Shall 
itremaiu linked to a chain whose fast end is there? 
The enemies of the Independent Treasury say it 
shall; its friends say it shall not; and this is the 
question now to be tried. If the bill passcs, this 
Gorernment becemes independent of the paper 
system who:e masters are in London: if it fails, 
we remain subject to them; and, just so ofien es 
their wants require it, or their policy dictates if, 
this Government is to be deprived of its revenues, 
reduced to the use of broken bank parer; and its 
eitiz:ns denied shillings for the post office, or the 
market, while ship loads of go'd and silver are de- 
spatched to our masters in England. 


Mr. President, I have been accustomed for a long 
time—for years past—to hear our paper system 
orators attack and deride hard money, and stigma- 
tize as barbari:ns the nalions which use it. To 
listen to them, and a hard meney currency is the 
very badge and evidence of barbarism. Asiaties, 
Africans, and savage Indians, are their exempl fica- 
tons of such nations; and to the level of these would 
they reduce all the people who prefer gold to paper. 
This is a fine compliment to the hard money men 
who framed our Constitution, and believed they 
had conferred the greatest blessing upon us in 
giving us a hard mcney Government. It is 
a fine compliment to our Eng'ish ancestors, 
who had no paper currency until the fore- 
part of the Jat century. It is a fine compli- 
ment !o those Greeks and Romans to wom we are 
accus'omed to look for all that is great and beauti- 
ful in the human race, and who never had a con- 
ception of paper money. It is a fine compliment 
to France, which now has a specie currency of 
five hundred and fifty millions of dollars, and no 
bank note less than five hundred francs. It is a 
fine compliment to ali there people and na- 
tions. But, letting that pass, I should be glad 
to stop a moment with these paper orators in 
the little kingdom formerly repub'ic, of Holiand— 
that ancient Batavi, where Julius Ce:ar found 
the bravest of the Gauls, and ask thm what 
they think of the barbafism of the country which 
has produced such statesmen as the De Witts, 
the Barneveldts, and some of the princes of 
Oratge; which has produced such generals as 
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——————==—. 
Tromp, de Ruyter, Prince Maurice, and Winte) 
Such admirals as Van Tromp, who sai'ed up 
Thames witha broom at h:s masthead, significant ¢/ 
his having swept the chann:! and the ocean? Suc 
physicians as Boerhaave—such theologians 
Gomar and Arminius—such scholar: and civiliay, 
as Erasmus, Grot'us, Lewenhoeck, Heinsius, Gr. 
novious, and Swammerdam, such painters q 
Rembrandt? I would Jike to know what these 
orators think of the barbarism of the country, 
which has produced such men as these; and which, 
besides, was the birthplace of the agriculture, he 
commerce, and the manufactures which new en. 
rich and adorn England, France and so many 
other countries? What they think of the 
country which gave to Europe and the world, the 
telescope, the microscope, the pendulum, and_ the 
thermometer? that country which, before the Ame. 





rican Revolution, was the as-ylum and _ the 
refuge of the persecuted in religion, jn 
politics and in lieratare? that country jp 


which Bayle composed his great work, and where 
Peter the Great worked at the ship-caipenter’s 
trade? that country which was the home of print. 
ing, the resort of scholars, the seat of renowned 
universities, the mother and the patroness of the 
fine and the useful arts; and which, for a long 
time, was regarded as the Eye of Europe, a: 
Athens had been called the Eye cf Greece? Accor. 
ing to the reasoning of these orators, and their test 
of barbarism, this Holland mut have been a 
savage place; for she had no bank notes all this 
while, nothing but hard money and the commer. 
cial bill of exchange. According to them, the 
very badge and evidence of barbarism was upon 
her. Her rank, in the scale of civi ization, was 
that of Africa, Asia, and ovr Indian tribes! 


Sir, there is nothing more humiliating in the 
whele circle of political economy than the speech 
of a paper system orator in praise of paper money 
and bank credits, and in abuse of hard money and 
ready pay. Allhis notions are drawn from Eng- 
Jand—drawn from her since she became a paper 
money country. This modern England is the ob- 
ject of bis study, the example of his imitation, the 
idvJatrous subject of his worship. All his notions 
of finance andcurrency must be drawn from that 
source, where the banks have been in a state of 
suspension exactly the one-half of the last filty 
years; while France and Holland, whose currencies 
have remained unshaken amidst wars, invasions, 
rebellions, and changes of dynasty, and which are 
the SAVIORS of Eng!and from her own false sys- 
tem, are overlooked and despised. Yet France 
and Ho!land present the two highest models 
for the study of currency whih the his 
tory of the world affords. At this very mo- 
ment we see the Bank of England nd 
the Bank of the United States going to 
France and Holland to seek relief from impending 
destruction; yet we study and copy the examples ci 
these mendicant scekers after relief, while those 
who save and relieve them are overlooked and 
despised! In consequence, we have the bases 
currency in the world—one which makes the 
South and the West the slave of the Northees’, 
while the Northeast itself is the slave of England, 
while England herself is a victim to her own vi- 
cious system, and only saved from pericdical de 
stroctioa by the generosity of Holland and France. 

France has tried both paper and gold, and the stu- 
dy of six years of her his'ory—the study of it from 
1799 to 1806—from the exclusive depreciated pa- 
per currency of the Republic to the exclusive spe- 
cie currency of the Emp're—will teach all nations 
the easy way to reform a ruined currency, and to 
recover the solid one, which is the only sure basis 
of public and private—of national and individual, 
prosperity. When Bonaparte became First Con- 
sul, in 1799, the currency of France was far worse 
than that of Michigan or Mississippi at this me- 
ment. Neither the Government, nor the people, 
had specie; nothing but assignats and mandats, 
wholly inconvertible and ruinously depreciated; 
yet, in six years, that great man had cha'ed away 
paper, and brought in above five hundred millions 
of gold and silver; enough to revive industry, to 
sustain prices, to reward labor, to defray the ex- 
penses of wars and of the Imperial Coart; to make 
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roads, canals and docks, and to build a navy; 
enough, in a word, for the habitua! currency of the 
{erty millions of souls who constituted the popula- 
tion of the Empire. 

Holland is another subject for the study of the 
American statesman. A »mall territory of eleven 
‘thousand square miles, lying below the level of the 
‘sea—drawing fifty feet water as Hudibras rhymes 

—and walled in to keep the sea out; a soil of clay, 

sand, and loam; a disadvantageous climate; with- 

oot a mine, a fossil, a stone, a mineral, or a forest 
ree: this little country, so small in itsel’, and so 
jttle favored by nature, besides the pre-eminence 
which it attained in agriculture, manufactares, 
and commerce; in military and naval warfare; in 
jearning and in science; in the useful and 
jn the fine arts; besides a'l this, this little 
counry cont tated itself the SPECIE WARE- 

HOUSE OF EUROPE AND AMERICA! lend- 
ing gold to all nations; to emperors, kings, and 
princes; to cities, states, and corporations; to this 
cityecen, which, with its six millions of chartered 
tank capital, was unable to pay back either prin- 
cipal or interest; and must have becn sold upon 
thirty days’ notice at public auction, if the 
United States had not assumed the debt. This is 
Holland;a country which has no paper money banks, 
bat which has merchants who are able to save the 
Bask of England, and the Bank of the United 
States, from breaking like glass; merchants who are 
able to lend gold by the million at four per centum 
per annum, while we give two per cent. a month 
jor depreciated paper; who are able to purchase 
every dry goods store in such a State as Missouri, 
(St. Louis included,) pay down for them in gold, 
then set fire to them and burn them up, and never 
know that they hadlost any thing except by the 
change of figures at the foo! of the balance sheet. This 
is Holland, and her merchants, who never saw a 
bank note; and yet we have dry good merchants 
in Missouri, whose store a real strong man could 
ran a stick through, and hang over his shoulder, 
and walk off with; and who undertake to persuade 
people that they can do no business at all—can 
credit nobody, and mut sue every body—unless 
hey have a branch of the United S:ates Bank to 
accommodate them wih paper credits. 

Yes, sr; this is Holland, the spec'e magazine of 
Europe and America; the meadow and the garden 
of Europe; the happy home of a rich, moral, and 
tranquil population of 200 to the square mile; and 
which has made itself what it is, not by building 
paper credit banks, and borrowing money on the 
resources of povterity, but by INDUSTRY, 
ECONOMY, HARD MONEY, and SHORT 
CREDIT. 

Holland is the country for our statesmen to 
study; but if she is too distant, let them cross over 
to the island of Cuba, and there see a population 
ofless than one million and near onc halt of 
them slaves, carrying on an immense com- 
merce, building a commercial city second only 
to New York in the New World, paying twenty-one 
millions of dollars annually in direct and indirect 
coutribu'ions to the Government; paying hgh for 
wages, produce, and property; and doing the whole 
vpon gold alone and the commercial bill of ex- 
change! I say, and repeat, upon go!d alone, and 
‘this bill of exchange; for a bank note of any kind, 
and a piece of silver, except of twenty-five cents and 
under, for change, is not to be seen upon the island. 


To our Southern S ates—to the whole cotton, 
tice, tobacco, and sugar growinz region—now so 
grievously afflicted with the curses of the paper 
system; to all this region I would say, study the 
financial history of Holland, France, and Cuba. 
Follow their example! emulate their solid currency. 
Imitate them! and in a few years you will not only 
be lifted from the misery, degradation, demoraliza- 
tion and ruin of a depreciated curreney, but you will 
have a superabundance of real money; gold enough 
for all your own uses, and to lend to all 
America besides. You will become the specie 
warehouse of the commercial world; to which all 
hations will resort to borrow gold, and which will 
return to you the instant¢hey have borrowed it. 
Your hundred millions of exportable productions, 
and augmenting every year, wi'l quickly produce 
this magic change, if, emerging from the Serbo- 
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sunk, you plant yourselves on the solid rock ef gold and silver 
To the other States I would say, do the like; and the like re- 
sults, to a less extent, will be your reward and your blessing. 
At least imitate France, and eschew all paper below one hun- 
dred doliars. But tis is theirown affair. As things now 
stand, it belongs to them to afflict or to bless themselves. To 


the Federal Government it belongs, as the preservation of the 
sacred fire belonged to the Roman vestals—to this Government 
it belongs to preserve the sacred currency of the Constitution 


To this Government it belongs to do this; and to a long series 
of measures pursued for this purpose, for the last ten years, the 
establishment of the Independent Treasury now comes in as the 
crowning act to seal and consummate the whole. 


Mr. WRIGHT said he thought it his duty to 
notice this motion to amend the bill, that the 
Senate might understand its efiect. For himself, 
he did not consider it of the least possible impor- 
tance to retain the words which were proposed to 
be stricken out. They were intended asa rule, 
requiring the Treasury to receive such paper as 
was issved by and under the responsibility of this 
Government. The bill, as it was now, would 
come into operation on the first of July next; on 
the thirtieth of June next the last Treasury note, 
issued on the authority of Congress for the last two 
sessions, would become redeemable, so that Mr. 
W. was not aware that, when the bill would cme 
into operation, one dellar of Government paper 
would be afloat. But, supposing Congress at any 
future time should pass laws making paper 
receivable, it must be then receivable, by such 
laws, or this clause would not make itso. ‘rhere 
was no objection, therefore, to the striking out the 
words, and yet there could be no great practical mis- 
chief in retaining them. It was of little consequence 
either way. 

Mr CALHOUN was understood 
entirely in the views of Mr Wriaur. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky. I would as’: the 
Senator from from New York what is his 
understanding of the operation of the bill in a 
case of this kind: The Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United State issues a warrant in the course 
of his disbursements on the receiver-general at 
New York, and the holder of the warrant is perhaps 
in Philadelphia, or Boston, or Charleston, or New 
Orleans; would he not be authorized with his bill 
or warrant to make payment of his dues on im- 
portations at the cnstom-house where he happens 
to be, or mu:t he go to New York to the receiver- 
general to dispose of his warrant? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not suppose the amend- 
ment orthe bill, asit is now, would affect that 
matter atall. They now take such warrants at 
the Treasury, orin any part of the country. 

Mr. CLAY. ThenI understand the construc- 
tion of the till by the chairman to be, that, the 
collector at Charlesten, or elsewhere, to whom a 
warrant is tendered, drawn on New York, while 
he is not compe led tu receive it, yet is not pro- 
hibited from receivirg it by this bill in either form. 

Mr WRIGHT. Precisely so. 


Mr. BENTON said he believed he sould have 
a unanimous vote in favor of his motionto strike 
out. He would consiler this an indication of the 
sentiment of the Senate against the future issue of 
Federal paper money. That this might appear on 
the record, he called for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 


Mr. NORVELL said thit, in giving his vote to 
strike out the provision of the bill, which admitted 
the reception and disbursemert of bills or Treasury 
notes issued under the authority of the United 
Sates, he wished it to be distinctly understcod that 
he did not vote in con'emplation of the fact that 
this Government should, in no exigency, and upon 
no occasion when its neces-ilies might require it, 
emit bills of credit to meet the emergency. Occa- 
sions would arise on which the use of Treasury 
notes, or some similar paper by the Government}, 
would be indispensable. He had made this decla- 
ration because of the intimation that the decision 
of the Senate on this motion might be produced 
against any proposition to issue Government paper 
hereafter, if our necessit es require it. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he, like ihe Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Norvext,] would not permit, 
by his silence, the mover of the amendment to 
draw an inference from his vote nut intended. He 
would vole for the amendment, because he consi- 
dered it, under exis.ing circumstances, perfectly 
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immaterial; and thus thinking, he wes ready to ac- 
commodate any member who preferred the bill 
without the words proposed to be struck out, and 
not beeause he thcught that the Government ought 
never to resort to the use of its own credit in its 
fiscal operations. He thought no such thing, but, 
on the contrary, he believed it would be often con- 
venient, and sometimes indispensable, to make the 
resort. He felt called on to make this declaration, 
to repel the intended inference, as far as his vote 
was concerned. 

Mr. WALKER said: I vote for the motion, with 
a view to consumma’e the divorcee of the Govern- 
ment from the whole paper system. During the 
late canvass in Mississippi, the clause now pro- 
posed to be expunged, was designated by our op- 
ponents as creating Federal paper money, and that 
if this clause did not at once organise a Govern- 
ment bank, it was inserted with a view to the fu- 
ture establishment of suchan institution. I wish, 
therefore, by excluding this clause, to silence all 
such objections, and render the divorce as com- 
plete from a Federal, as froma State paper system. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky. I wou!d give my 
vote on the yeas and nays to accommodate a!most 
any body. But if the object now is to prevent the 
issue of all paper by Federal anthority, and the esta- 
blishment of a Government bank, there must be 
a great many more things done than this striking 
out; two things more at least; that is, sundry other 
amendments must be made, and the bill must de- 
clare that no future Congress shall authorize the 
issue or the receipt of paper money in the country. 
If the object is, as the Senator last up has stated it, 
there should be a prohibitory clause to that effect. 

But the case I will now put is this. A man 
cymes to Washington and gets a $500 Treasury 
warrant, which he wishes to transfer to A B orC, 
and he does so transfer i', say to the hands of a 
merchant at Charle-ton. And there what is its 
value? [tis there worth just as much more in 
specie as the difference in exchange; and if that is 
one percent. the warrant is worth one per cent. 
more than the specie. Can there be a doubt that the 
collector would receive it? Or, take the opposite 
side of the Union, and suppose a Treasury warrant 
drawn on New York is transferred to Boston. 
There itis at par. At one place a Treasury warrant 
on New York commands a premium, at another it 
is at par, and itis nowhere below par. Now if 
you want to prevent the issue and use of such pa- 
per, you must, at least, do the two things which I 
stated: first prohibit such issue and use, and then 
you must insert a clause declaring that no future 
Congress shall very from the requi-i'ion of the bill 
in this respect. 

Mr. ALLEN. This bill itself wll be an act of 
Congress when itis s gned, and no more; and it can, 
therefore, have no more force than any future act 
of Congress. I have, therefore, risen solely to say 
that this Congress has not the power of binding any 
future Congress whatever. 


Mr. CLAY. The Senator from Ohio has not 
heretofore remarked me as saying that this Con- 
gress has the power of binding a tutare Congress. 
Sir, I believe there isa Government bank lurking 
in this bill. Gentlemen say no: we do not mean to 
have a Government bank; we will have nothing but 
specie. So the Senator from Missouri mover to 
strike out a certaia clause inserted by his friend 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] which ad- 
mitted the receipt of paper of certain kinds. And 
I say, the geatlemen will not accomplish their pur- 
pose by this alone, if they would have nothing but 
specie. The paper will be out. Supposing pay- 
ment is to be made for Jand; is it your purpose to 
prevent the drawing out of specie by means of Go- 
vernment papei? Sir, | stated an impossible case, 
(binding a future Congress,) to show that either 
that which is impossible invst be d ne, or this may 
lead to a Government bank. Gentlemen may 
make their own bed as they please, but they will 
find therns and thistles enough in it when they 
ceme to lie down. I understand the Senator from 
South Carolina, though he had yielded to the strik= 
ing out, now objects both to the striking ovt and to 
the insertion of a clause prohibitory on any future 
Congress. [So the Reporter unders‘ood Mr. Cat- 
HOON, but heard him iadistinctly.) Sir, if this bill 
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is simply a hard money bill, and there is to be no 
Government bank——but [striking the bill with 
emphasis} there's the bank. 

Mr. CALHOUN. It is said that extremes some- 
times meet, the truth of which we have an illus- 
tration in this case, in which the avowed opponent, 
and the avowed friead, of the credit systein, object 
to the Government using its vwn credit; the one to 
the use of Tieasury notes, and the other to the use 
of Treasury drafts. I, as the friend of the final 
and complete divorce of Government and banks, 
am opposed to the views of each extreme. It is 
my conviction, that if the Government should 
have the blindness to repudiate the use of its own 
credit, it would go far to defeat the policy of this 
bill, by restoring, in the end, the very union it is in- 
tended to dissever. The reasonisobvious. Paper 
has, (o aceriain extent, a decided advantage over 
gold and silver. It is preferab'e, in Jarge and dis- 
tant transactions, and cannot, in a country like 
ours, be dispensed with in the fiscal action of the 
Government, withovt much unnecessary expense 
and inconvenirnce; the truth of which would soon 
be manifest, if the Government should assent to 
dispense with the use of Treasury drafts. But 
that is not the only furm in which it may be con- 
venient or necessary for it to us2 its own credit. 
It may be compelled to uss it for circulation, ina 
more permanent form, as the only means of avoid- 
ing what I regard a great evil, a Federal det. I 
am decidedly opposed to governmental loans. I 
believe them to be, in reality, little better than a 
fraud on the community, if made in bank notes, 
and highly injurious if made in large amounts in 
specie. I saw enough in the late war to put me 
on my guard against them. I saw the Government 
borrow the notes of insolvent banks, the credit of 
which depente! almost exc usively on the fact, 
that they were received and disbursed by the Go- 
vernment as money. [saw the Government borrow 
the-e worthless rag-, but for the credit it gave 
them atthe rate of eighty for one hundred; that is, 
for every eighty dollars it borrowed of these notes, 
it gave one handred dollars of its stock, bearing six 
per cent. interest. Stull worse: [ saw the Govern- 
ment, with the view of conciliating the banks, 
which were fleecing the community, permit them 
to discredit its own paper, by refusing to receive ils 
Treasury notes at par, though bearing six per 
cent. interest, for their own worthless trash, with- 
out interes'; and thus degrading and sinking its own 
credit be‘ow that of insolvent banks. All ths I 
saw. : 

Now, sir,! hold that it is only by the judicious use 
of Government credit, that a repetition of a similar 
state of things can be avoided, in the event of 
another war. It may be laid down as a maxim, that 
without banks and bank notes, large Government 
loans are impracticable, and without some sub- 
stitute, such loans, in the event of war, would be 
unavoidable. The only substitute will be found to 
be in the direct use, by the Gevernment, of its own 
credit. Now, as I regard the bor.owiong from “banks 
not only as one link in the connection between 
Government and banks, but as inevitably leading 
to the nse of bank notes in the co!lection and d's- 
bursements of its revenue, I also regard the use 
by the Government of its own credit, in the form of 
Treasury notes, or some other and tetter firm, as 
indispensable to the permanent success of the po- 
licy of this bil. If the Government had relied on 
its credit, instead of loans from banks, in the late 
war; if it had then refused to receive and pay 
away bank notes, as this bill proposes, or had 
but the manliness to refuse to receive the no‘es of 
banks that refused to receive its notes at par, I 
venture little in saying, that the expense of the war 
might have been reluced forty millions. 

For these reasons, i cannot assent that the Go- 
vernment should repudiate the use of its own cre fit, 
nor do | believe that such is the sense of this body. 
Sheuld there be any one of a contrary opinion, 
Jet him submit a direct proposition to prohibit the 
Government from the use of i's credit. I would 
be glad to see the vote on such a proposition. In- 
stead of being unanimous in its favor, as the mover 
of the amendment would have us believe, it is far 
more probable it would be nearly so the other 
way, 
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to be struck out, wes in an amendment that I 
moved al the extra session, containing whet is usu- 
ally called the specie feature. That is true, but 
is easily explained. It was then known that there 
was a large temporary deficitin the revenue, which 
I preferred meeting by the use of our own credits 
toa loan from the banks. But now we are told 
that there wiil le no deficits, and, of course, that 
reason does not apply. I must, however, say, that 
according to my impression, there will be a deficit 
before the end of the year of some millions, with- 
out the most rigid economy; and one of the motives 
I have for acquiescing in the proposed amendment, 
is to entorce such economy, by increasing the diffi- 
culty of providing for the deficit should there be 
one. In that case, it is clear there will be a con- 
flict between the advocates of loans and of Govera- 
ment credit, in which, if it should come, I need not 
say on which side I shall be found. 

Mr. WALKER «<azid it might be dishonest to re- 
fuse to redeem any outstanding Treasury notes; 
but the provis‘ons of th’s bill, in th's particular, did 
not go into effect until two years after all these 
notes fell due, and when, of course, they would all 
have been redeemed; but if, by ary accilent, any 
portion of them still remained outstanding, they 
could be liquidated in specie by the Gevernment, 
although not receivable for Government ducs. As 
!o the proposilion that we are or are not to declare 
that we will never, under any circumstances, issue 
Treasury notes, it was wholly unnecessary to make 
any such declaration. Perhaps, in the emergency 
ofa war, Treasury no’es might again be issued, 
but in time of peace, I wou'd always prefer a loan, 
if practicable, in case of any deficiency in the Trea- 
sury, for a loan was more direct, and it would ren- 
der us more economical than would a resort to the 
more easy but perilous exp dient of issuing Fede- 
ral paper money. Put my objection is still deeper 
than this. Iam again-t the vhole paper system, 
and believe that an expansion of a paper currency, 
whatever form it may assume, except for distant 
exchanges, is greatly injurious to the prosperity of 
this country, aud this, whether such a carcency be 
nominally ccnvertible, or inconvertible, depreci- 
ated, or at par. A depreciation augmen’s the in- 
jury, but itis great even before the paper becomes 
irredeemable. The resalt is this, that during the 
expausion there is a great nominal rise in the price 
ot properiy, real and personal, excepting exporis 
and in the wages of labor, and nothing can be 
raised or preduce{ in ths country for sale abroad, 
except at an expense so enormous as almost to 
annihilate all profits. Let us but contrast the con- 
ditien of the island of Cuba, upon our very bor- 
ders, wits thatofour own country. In Cuba, the 
curreacy is entirely metallic; her population only 
abeut nine hundred thousand, ene-third of whom, 
as has been truly stated, are slaves; and ye', with 
a presperity almost unexampled, with agriculiure 
and commerce flourishing, and an annual import 
and export of forty-three millions of doliars, whilst 
distress and embarrassment here are almost uni- 
versal, even in those States possessing the richest 
sol and staptes, with natural advantages much 
greater than Cuba, and with the great addi- 
tional aivantag? ef a free Government. Why, 
then, this difference? It is the contrast between 
the result of the metallic and paper currency. Jn 
Cuba, they have no peri dical revulsions, and, 
from their currency, the expense of raising their 
products is so small, that the profit is great even at 
a limited price, and they can export, at a profit, 
throughout the world. From 1816, until 1836, 
whilst the duty on brown sugar was at three cents a 
pound, have not ‘he Cuba planters in roduced thei: 
products into New Orleans, into the heart of our 
sugar growieg region of Louisiana, and undeisold 
us in our own market; and that, too, after paying 
the duty on foreign sugar of three cents a pound, 
and at lea:t one cent a pound additional for freight, 
insurance, aod other charges; and this, too, when, 
during part of this period, brown sugar commanded 
at New Orieans but six cents a pound? — If, then, 
from this price received, ef sx cents per pound, we 
deduct the four cents, before specified, for the duty 
and other charges of freight, &c. bet two cen’s per 
pound will have been actually received here by the 
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ceut per pound for profit, the expense of rises 
the articie, including the annual interest on y, 
original investment, would have been but one ¢¢,, 
per pound, This may or may not be the exact ey, 
pense, but still all will perceive the wonderful dj. 
ference in the cost of production in the Ly 
countries. But suppose you inflict upon Cub, 
the curse of the paper system, and fill the jy. 
land with banks and an expanded currency, wh: 
will be the result? Why, you w.li double, o 
quadrurle, as the case may be, the expense of rai. 
ing her products ; she cannot export them for sajs 
al a profit, as heretofore, thoughout the world ; her 
imports would increase, her exports diminish, he; 
paper system explode, as it ever has dune whereve 
introduced, and rain and embarrassment would by 
substituted for wealth and prosperity. And is no: 
the contrast equally great asto the increased ey. 
pense of rais ng cot’on, superinduced here by op, 
paper system, whist that cotton sells for no more 
in Liverpool, than a similar article, raised at one. 
third the ex; ense in other countries, where there js 
no paper money. This cifference in the expen. 
of raising the stap'es of the South, is the tax jm. 
pozed upon the planter by the bank paper system 
and it can and shall be demonstrated, at the prover 
time, that nearly an equal tax is imposed jin {he 
same manner, by the same system, upon the man. 
ufaciuring and navigating interest. In trath, the 
rate ef profit upon all the capital invested in all the 
branches of industry, is the surest barometer 
of the annual increase of rational wealih, and tha 
profit is vastly d minished by the bank paper sys. 
tem. Being, then, opposed, upon these principles, 
to any paper money system, State or Federal, | 
shall vote to strike out the clause which would 
seem to countenance the future issue of Govern. 
ment paper. 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky. I wiil not embark 
on the subjectof the tariff except so far as I musi 
that | may not be misundertood. But [ would 
call the attention of the Senate to the differen: 
positions of the friends of the bill. Some of then 
are against all paper; they would as soon have the 
hydrophobia Another (the Senator from South 
Carolina) would have paper; but, then, it must be 
his p3per, that is, a Government paper. Still, he 
would use a certain measure of paper. That s 
the situation of the friends of this bill; and, sir, | 
will tell you what willcome. Before the Congress 
terminates, these gentlemen will have the oppor- 
tunity of showing their attachment or their aver- 
sion to the Federal paper sysiem; for I have no 
doubt that the Secretary of the Treasury, long 
before th's session is over, will have in a proposi- 
tion for Trasury paper. He has already hinted it 
in a manner sufficiently intelligible, especially 
taking into view the manner used in expressing 
himself, by the head of the Treasury, wh se per- 
spicuity is known so well every where in the pub'c 
and po'itical world. Yes, before this s°s-ion ‘er 
m natesin June or July, you will fin! the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asking for paper to meet the 
expenses of the Government. ‘That will bring the 
mark as to what course these friends of specie will 
take on the subject. And what course will they 
take when such a proposition comes for Treasury 
notes? 

Mr. CALHOUN. If we must use credit, | 
wou'd infinitely ratrer use our own than that of 
banks. But as to the currency, I coneur almo: 
in every sentiment which has been uttered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker.} He 
could not do better than to contrast our own state 
with that of Cuba. Cuba is new in a flourishing 
conciuon, while the S.ate of Mississippi is ina 
state of extreme distress. That Senator cannot 
push the specie enrrency further than I, if the 
country were out of debt. I wish simply, if there 
must Le a temporary credit, that the Government 
should use its own credit. 


Mr. CLAY. 


m nt? 


The question was then taken on Mr, Benton’ 








If the Senator from South Caro- 
Ina is for using the cred:t of the Government, and 
is opposed to notes and to Treasury notes, in 
what form would he use the credit of the Govern- 
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gmendmen', and it was carried—ayes 33, noes 6, was destitute of that courtesy which usually distin- 


as follows: 

YEAS—Messts. Allen, Benton, Betts, Brown, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Fulton, 
Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Merrick, Mouton, 
Norvell, Phelps, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, 
Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Connect cut, 
sirange, Tappan, Walker, White, and Wright—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Dixon, Henderson, Nicholas, 
smith of Indiana, Williams, and Young—6 

Mr. WALKER then moved to strike out that 

portion of the bill which provided for the use of the 
vaults of banks by officers of the Government. 
He was opposed io ackaowledging that, in any 
contingency, was the use of thse corporations ne- 
cesaty for the purposes of the Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

And the Senate adjourned. 





SPEECH OF MR CLAY, 
OF ALABAMA. 

In Senate, Monday, February 3, 1849-—-On Mr. 
Grunpy’s report in relation to the assumption of 
the debts of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said: 

Mr. PaesipDEnT: this dedate appears to me to be 
singular and extraordipary, in several points of 
yew. It seems to me ill-timed and unprecedented 
in the present stage of the business. It will be 
borne in mind that certain resolutions, involving 
various principles and propositions, were intro- 
duced at an early period of the session by an ho- 
sorable member, [Mr. Benron,] and, after lying 
on our table some time, were taken up, and some- 
what discussed. We were favored by the hono- 
rable mover himeelf, with a fulland able exposi- 
tion of his views and purposes; and, almost without 
0 jection to the propr.ety or expediency of the course 
proposed, on motion of the Senator from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Grunpy,] the whole subject was referred to a 
select committee, to consist of seven members. 
That committee took the resolut ons under censi- 
deration, and, after ample time for that del bera- 
tion which their importance demanded, they had, 
tarough their chairman, [Mr. Gronpy,] submitted 
an able report. But no sooner had the report 
been made—before there had been time to under- 
stand its contents—without suffering it to be print- 
ed—which Mr.C. believed had heretofore been the 
universal practice, before any attemptat discussion— 
objections had been raired, rather to the reasoning, 
than to the conclusions, of the committee; and 
ah argument on all the important matters sup- 
posed to be involved, thus forced upon us. Mr. C. 
iusisted that a di-cussion of such grave questions of 
constitutional law, and of policy and expediency, 
affecting the interest and welfare of the nation, at 
the present time, and under such circumstances, 
was altogether premature. He said it was unjust 
and ijliberal toward the committee thus to enter 
upon the merits of their report before it was 
printed, and before it could possibly be read and 
undersiood by those who were called upon to 
award judgment upon the matters it contained. 
Mr. C. said it was even unfair toward the other 
members of this honorable bcdy, to call for their 
votes upon the report without an opportunity for 
investigation. One objection, which had been 
urged with great apparent earnestness, was, to 
Mr. C’s mind, most singular indeed; that was, in 
effect, that the subject-matter of the report was not 
properly before us—that it was, as the lawyers 
express it, entirely coram non judice. Now, (said 
Mr. C.) if we are to be bound by technical rules, it is 
altogether too late to take such an objection: a plea 
to the jurisdiction ought to be filed before pleading 
to the merits, and before an imparlance, if he cor- 
rectly remembered the doctrine. The proper time 
io have made it was when the resolutions were 
offered; those opposed to them on the ground stated, 
should then have objected to receiving them, or, as 
ston as they were read, have moved, without 
further action, to lay them on the table definitively. 
So far from this having been done, the reference is 
made and acquiesced in on all sides. Moreover, 
(Mr. C. said,) the course pursued on this occasion 


guished this bedy, both toward the chairman and 
the other members of the commitiee. After 
propositions had been regularly submitted, ant 
clearly enteriained by the Senate, and re 
ferred to a committee, dd it not become their 
imperative duty to investigate and report upon 
them? Most unquestionably it did. Then, how 
unjusifiable, in any memter of the Senate, to 


charge the committee with having travelled out of | 


line of their duty, and assumed unwarrantale pow- 
ets,when they have only dore what we commanded 
them todo! Why, sir, gentle men have charged 
the committee, in terms not very respectful, to say 
the least, with “impeit nent intermedcling with 
the affairs of the States”—and it has been con- 
tempiuously demanded of my venerable fr end /rom 
Tennessve,the honorable chairman, [Mr.Grunpy,] 
‘Who authorized you to inquire into the indebted- 
ness of the State?” ‘Under what authority did 
you examine into the character and objects of 
State stocks?” The honorab!e chairman re- 
sponded very happily, and with great promptitude. 
He spoke traly when he said, “You author:zed me, 
the resolution of the Senate required me, to make 
the investigation alluded to.” Sir, (said Mr. C.) 
what sort of justice or magnanimity would there 
be in those who possessed and exercised the power 
to command an agent to perform a given duty; 
and who, when the duty had been traly and faith- 
fully performed, would tarn upon him, and insult- 
ingly demand, ‘‘ By what authority have you done 
this thing?” Why, sir, would it not be downright 
mockery ? Is such treatment the just reward of 
obedience and fidelity? 

But, sir, (said Mr. C )T have had some reflec- 
tiens upon the character of this debate, in another 
point ef view. The gentlemen who have res‘s'ed 
printing this report assume to be conservators of 
the rights and dignity of tte States, which, they 
allege, are infringed by its matier and argument. 
Why, sir, really if the friends of State rights— 
more especially as they are understood in the quar- 
ter of the Union whence I come—know the dra- 


matis persone, as I dv, they must smile (I will not | 


say incredulously) at this new recruit of friends. 
Who are these new State R'ghts champions, who 
now manifest so much sensibility Jest the rights of 
the States be touched or impugned? Those who 
have manifested the mest zeal and excitement on 
this occasion, are the two Senators from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. Critrenpen and Mr. Cray,] the Senator 
from Massachusstis, [Mr Wes Ter,] and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Sournarn! !] Why, sir, 
when we hear those gentleman declaim so eloquent- 
ly of State rights, and see them so extremely sensi- 
tive on the subject, is it not enouzh to excite “our 
spectal wonder?”? When did they become converts 
W this doctr-ne? Always, heretofore, they have 
heen regarded, as 1 thought, in favor of the very 
broatest constructions of the Federal Constitution 
—Wwhereas the friends of State rights are well 
known to favor the most strict construction. It 
must be generally known, that all the gentlemen 
alluded to have heretofore advocated the power of 
the General Government to carry on a system of 
internal improvements withia the States, to create 
a protective tariff, to establish a Nationa! Bank; and 
one of them, at least, [Mr. Wensrer,] if I mistake 
not, holds it to be not only a legitima'e power, but 
even the duty of this Government to create and fur- 
nish a paper currency. How mnch astonished, and, 
perhaps, gratified, then, must be the friends of 
State rights, to witness this new and powerful ac- 
cession (o their ranks —to see gentlemen, who have 
heretofore always indicated, by their ac's and ex- 
pre:sions*of sentiment, such fa'th in the potent 
influence of the terms ‘‘general welfare,” now sud- 
denly espousing their cause with such warm en- 
thusiasm. But, sir, said Mr. C. to treat this branch 
of the subject more serious'y, I think the intense 
feeling manifested by our opponents, on this ocea- 
sion, may be very rationaliy accounted for; the 
able report under consideration may be regarded as 
the sword of truth, which must cleave asunder and 
cut down error, whiihersoever it is sent— 
“the wounded pigeons may be always known by 
their flutterings”—hence all this show of extraordi- 
nary excitement in the quarter referred to. 
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Sir, said Mr. C. 1 think it may be easily demon- 
strated that the whole argument on the other side, 
and ail the objections urged against this report, are 
predicated on assumptions of fac’, wholly un- 
founded. Why, sir, it is, in substance, assumed 
that none of the propositions discussed in the report 
are properly be'ore the Senate; that the commitiee 
had no right to take eogaizance of the matters em- 
braced by ii; and it bas been asked, in a tone of 
triumph, that ought only to resul: from a conviction 
of the truth, “how came the subject here?” “Has 
any State proposed any th ng like an assumption of 
her debts by the General Government?” Sir, said 
Mr. C. we shall presently see. | propose to set the 
facts, so far as L have been able to collect them, 
before the Senate, and before the country. And, 
in the first place, I beg leave to recall your aiten- 
tion to some of the resolut.ons brought ia by the 
honorable Senator from Misseuri, and upon which 
the report is grounded. 

[Mr. C. here read the firet two resolutions of Mr. 
Benton, as follows: 


‘Resolved, That there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States which can authorize the legislative power of the 
Union to assume the debts of the States which have been con 
tracied for local objects and State purposes. 

“2. That the assumption of such delts either openly, by a 
direct promise to pay them, or disguisedly by going security for 
their payment, or by creating surplus revenue or applying the 
national funds to pay them, would be a gross and flagrant vio- 
lation of the Constitution, wholly unwarranted by the letter or 
spiritofthat instrument, and utterly repugnant to all the objects 
and purposes for which the Fed=ral Union was formed.” 


Sir, said Mr. C. I will notdetain the Senate by 
reading the remaining resclutions; they but ampl.- 
fy and enforce the principles distinctly laid down in 
those already brought to your view. The first re- 
solution marches directly up to the question of 
constitutional power in this Government to assume 
the deb's of the States, which have been contracted 
for local objects and State purposes; and plainly 
and emphatically denies the existence of any such 
power. ‘To meet the same question, if presented 
n the more insidious and dangerous form of indi- 
rect assumption, the second resolution denies the 
constitutional power of this Government to assume 
such debts of the States ‘either openly, by a direct 
promise to pay them, or disguisedly by going se- 
curity for their payment, or by creating surplus 
revenue or applying the national funds to pay 
them;”* and affirms that such a proceeding, in any 
of those forms, ‘“‘would be a gross and flagrant vio- 
lation of the Constitution.” The remainder of 
the resolut ons go on to specify the various inja- 
rious, corrupting, dangerous, and ruinous tenden- 
cies of the policy referred to; and intended to be 
met and connteracted by the action of the Senate. 
As before intimated, these resolutions were, at 
an early day of the session, introduced, printed, 
and laid upon our table. Ample time 
was given for examination and_ reflection. 
They were taken up and debated by the mover, 
and some others. Did any one then protest against 
the power or expediency of acting upon them? No, 
sir; on the contrary, the gentleman themselves ac- 
quiesced in this course, at least by the r silence. 
Nor, during all this time, was it pretended that the 
subject was not propetly before us, or that we 
were intermeddiing in matters that did not pertain 
to our business. The resolutions were taken up, 
after a full explanation of their intended bearing, 
and of the cbjects and inducements with which 
they had been brought forward; and, upon the mo- 
tion of the honorable Senator from Tennessee, they 
were referred to a select committee of more than 
the usual number of members, for more careful 
and deliberate examination. Now, under all 
these circumstances, is it not most extraordinary, 
that gentlemen should insist,«o vehemently, that 
the subject is not Jegitimately before us, and that 
the committee have acted unwarran'ably in making 
their repor ? Your first command your servants to 
perform a duty, and, when they have done so, cen- 
sure them for their obedience. Sir, said Mr. C. 
this view of the subject is altogether an afier- 
thought. The principles it sets forth and main- 
tains, with so much power and ability, do not suit 
the tas‘e, and do not correspond with the favorite 
policy of those who have assailed it with such nou- 
sual virulence, and poured forth such torrents of 
indighation against its author: otherwise we should 
have heard none ofthe complaints and objections 
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now made. Indeed (said Mr. C.) one of the gen- 
tlemen [Mr. Sovrnarp} has virtually admitted this, 
by avowing his expectation, when the reference 
was made, thatthe Senator from Tennessee would 
decline making any reporton this, as he had done 
on another subject, ata former session. 

But, sir, said Mr. C. no matter when the objec- 
tion to its consideration might have been made, I 
maintain it is within the power and duty of the Se- 
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nate to discuss and deliberate upon any subject of 


legislation connected with the rights and interests 
of the nation, and more especially upon one which 
involves questions of such vital importance to the 
welfare of our constituents, and even the perma- 
nency and purity of our institutions. The time has 
been when certain gentlemen did not feel so much 
squeamishness and delicacy in reference to the 
power and duty of the Senate. The time was, 
when some of those who now express so much 
alarm, and profess so much abhorrence for trans- 
cending the supposed limits of our authority, 
could, and did, without any apparent qualms of 
conscience, vote a virtual impeachment against the 
late President of the United States, in this body, 
though expressly restricted by the Constitution to 
judicial power alone over such questions, and when 
jt was well understood no such proceeding had 
been, or was intended to be, instituted against him 
by the House of Representatives, where the exclu- 
sive power of impeachment existed, under the Con- 
stitution. He said he would leave it for others to 
d-cide with what grace such professions of scrupu- 
losity, in the exercise of power, now came from 
that quarter. 

But, sir, said Mr. C. if it were even doubtful 
whether a question of the constitutional power of 
Congress, or of the expediency or inexpediency of 
legislation on a given subject, could be properly 
raised in the Senate, in the mode adopted by the 
Senator from Mi-sour, there is another ground on 
which the subject must be admitted fairly and fal- 
ly before us. ‘The distribution of the proceeds of 
the pablic lands, as I shall show more fully here- 
after, is one form of assumption of State debts by 
the General Government; and, although it is not 
so open and undisguised in its character, it is not 
the less dangerous on that account. Not to go 
back to the numerous similar propositions, which 
have been presented here fora number of years 
past, the resolutions of the Legisla'nres of no less 
than four States have been presented kere on the 
same subject, pro and con, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. On the 3lst of December last, 
and some eight or ten days before the appointment 
of the select committee on the resoluuons of the 
Senator from Missouri, the resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of New Hampshire were presented by 
the honorable Senaior before me, [Mr. Pierce,] 
and similar resolutiens of the Legislature of Mis- 
siouri were presented, on the same day, by the ho- 
norable Senator from that State, farthest from me, 
[Mr. Linn.] Subsequently, and as well as Mr. C, 
recollected, on the 13th of January, the late col- 
league of the honorable chairman presented the re- 
solutions of the Legislature of Tennessse—one of 
which was upon the same subject of distribution. 
Still subsequently, but before the report of the Se- 
lect Committee was made, resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Vermont, on the same subject, were pre- 
sented by one of the honorable Senators from that 
State, (Mr. Puetrs.] Now, sir, said Mr. C. with 
all these facts before us, is it not astonishing that 
honorable gentlemen will rise upon this fluor, and 
say the subject has not been brought here. 


It is trae, sir, that the three States, first named, 
protest against the proposed distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, and instruct their 
Senaters, and request the'r Representatives, to vote 
against any such preposition; while the last named 
State is as decidedly in favor of that measure. 
Bat, sir, does that make any difference as to the 
question at issue, whether the subject has been 
brovght before the Senate, by any State, or other- 
wise? Certainly not. tis not alone by affrma- 
tive propositions that a subject may be properly 
presented here. When the Legislature of a sove- 
reign State of this Union has examived, and made 
up a deliberate opinion, upon any great question 
of constitational power, or of national policy, and 
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though it might assume a negative shape, it seemed 
to Mr. C. to demand some action on our part. Ac- 
cording to his opinion, in such, cases, whether a 
State advised or protested against a measure of so 
much magnitude, it would be more respectful to- 
ward her for us to take the subject into censidera- 
tion, and respond to her views in respectful terms, 
whether we agreed or difered with her in senti- 
ment or doctrine. He thought it indisputabie that 
a Sta'e opposed to a measure—more espec a'ly one 
of such importance as this, which had probably 
been discussed in the Legislatures of all the States, 
and had been agitated amongst the people through- 
out the Union for the last eight years—was at least 
as much entitled to be heard, and have her views 
patiently and well considered, as one in favor of its 
adoption. He thought every gentleman who had 
had much experience in ma'ters of the kind, would 
agree that there was always more danger of too 
much, or over hasty, legislation, than too little. 
Mr. C. said, for his own part, he had always re- 
garded this as a maxim never to be lost s‘ght of, 
from his first entrance into political life. 

Independently of what he had already noticed, 
Mr. C. said he might maintain, with great pro- 
priety, that the question of the assumption of S\ate 
debts by the Federal Government had been kept 
steadily before the Senate, and before the whole 
country, by a distinct and well known measure, for 
the last eight years. He aliuded to the ‘‘bill to ap- 
propriate, for a limited tme, the proceeds of the 
sales of the public Jands of the United States,” 
commonly called the ‘Distribution bill,” which 
had been reported from the Committee on Mannu- 
factures, as lung ago as April, 1832, by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky farihest from him, [Mr. Cray 
of Kentucky,| and which had been ever since in- 
tioduced, annually, he believed, by the same Szna- 
tor. Sir, said Mr. C. that bill has steadily brought 
up, and kept before us, and before the whole coun- 
try, this same question of the assumption of State 
debts by this Government, at least to the extent of 
the amount of the proceeds of the public lands. 
Although it might not have gone the full length of 
the assumption of the entire amount of those 
debts, he said he would presently make it manifest, 
that it was precisely the same measure in principle, 
and might justly be regarded as its origin. Mr. C. 
said he would only occupy the time of the Senate 
by reading a single section of the bill, to which he 
alluded. It was in the following words: 


Sec. 2. And be it furiher enacted, That after deducting the 
said ten per centum, and what, by the compacts aforesaid, has 
heretofore been allowed to the States aforesaid, the residue of 
the nett proceeds of all the public lands of the United States, 
wherever situated, which shall be sold subsequent to the said 
thirty-first day of December next, shall be divided among the 
twenty-four States of the Union, according to their respective 
Federal represeutauve population, as ascertained by the last 
census, to be applied by the Legislatures of the said States to 
such objects of education, internal improvement, colonization, 
or reimbursement of any existing debt contracted for interna! 
improvements, as the said Legislatures inay severally designate 
and autherize. 


Sir, said Mr. C. passing by, with a mere glance, 
other objectionable ‘‘objects”’ of appropriation, de- 
signated by the bill, amongst which were “educa- 
tion,” “internal improvement,” (without even a re- 
striction to those of a national character,) “coloni- 
zation,” (a subject which had never entered the 
imaginations of those who framed the Constitution, ) 
this clause is added: “tor reimbursement of any ex- 
isting debt, contracted for internal improvements, 
as the said Legislatures may severally designate 
and authorize.” Now, sir, is not this an express 
assumption of the “‘existing debts [of the States] 
coatracted for interoal improvements?” Yes, sir, 
it must be admitted on all hands that it is not only 
an undertaking, but assumption and payment, 
both together, as far as the funds arising from the 
sales of the public lands would go. 

Mr. C. saidhe well remembered the first intrc- 
duction of the bill he had just noticed. It was 
brought in originally, pending the animated contest 
for the Presidency in 1832, when its distinguished 
author was one of the candidates for that most re- 
sponsible and exalted station. It immediately be- 
camea subject cf exciting and general attention 
throughout the country. Estimates were soon 
made, and almost universally circulated through 
the public press, exhibiting the amount that each 
State would be entitled to receive, under its _provi- 
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sons, making the highest amount ever receive; 
from the public lands, in any one year, the basis of 
calculation. The sum thus held out to each State 
as a boon from the General Government, if ihe 
measure succeeded, was highly fascinating. Mr 
C. said, having been, at that time, a member oj 
the other House, from-one of the new States, anj 
perceiving at once the blighting influence such a 
Measure musi have upon their growth and prospe. 
rily, bis anxiety and apprehensions were intense| 
excited. [t was well understood by all who knew 
the constitutional opinions of the distinguished may 
then in the Chief Magistracy of the nation, that he 
could never consistently approve, much less recom. 
mend, such a measure; and he could not entirely 
supp!ess the fear that a measure, apparently so 
capuvating, would give to his competi or, and it; 
author, considerably the advantage. In a word 
(said Mr. C.) I had strong apprehensions that the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, offered annually 
by this bill tosome of the older and most Populous 
States, might “seduce them from their Propriety.” 
Pat, thanks to the intelligence, virtue, and devotion 
to the Constitution, which have ever animated the 
American people, on the most trying Occasions, 
the contest resulted in the triamphant re-election of 
the then incumbent. Mr. C. said he had at first sup. 
posed that the measure originated with the occa. 
sion, and that, having fa'led to accomplish 
any desired change in public sentiment, jt 
weu'd b2 abandoned. But, not so, (said Mr. 
C.) it was bronght forward again, at an early 
day of the succeeding session; and so far 
as he had been able t» trace ils history, it had been 
introduced, session after ses-ion, ever since, per- 
haps with a single exception, substantially in the 
same form. He said he knew of no instance of 
any other measure having been pressed for such a 
number of years, with such unyielding pert nacity 
and such untiring perseverance. Why, sir, (said 
Mr. C.) even at the last session, when it had not 
been introduced as an independent measure, while 
the bill to graduate and reduce the price of that 
portion of the public lands which had been offered 
at public sale and remained unsold, was pending, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] moved to 
strike out all of that bill after the enacting clause, 
and to insert, in lieu of it, all the principal provi- 
sions of his distribution bill. Even sincethe com- 
mencement of the present session, it would be re- 
collec’ed, the same Senator had alluded to it, and 
had expressed his sympathies for the indebted 
States with mech apparent feelirg. And, air, 
(said Mr. C.) shall we now be told, after these 
irequent and persevering efforts to carry a mea- 
sure, one of whose principal features is not only to 
assume, but to pay, pre-existing debts of the States, 
contracted for State and local objects, that we are 
travelling out of our way when we take up and 
discuss the question of assumption? Does the 
right of discussion belong exclusively to the at: 
vocates of thet peculiar measure? And whilst they 
are continually presenting it to the country in the 
most alluring form, and lauding it in terms of the 
highest commendation, must those who see its un- 
constitutionality and ruinous tendencies remain 
inactive and silent? Mr. C. said, representing as 
he did, in part, one of the new States, he should 
feel that he was recreant to duty, and merited the 
execrations of those who had so often honored him 
with their confidence, if bé were to remain mute 
and passive under such circumstances. 


Let not gentlemen attempt to escape the re- 
straints of the Constitution, said Mr. C. on the 
ground that there is any difference in favor of the 
power of Congress over that portion of the public 
treasure derived from sales of the public lands, and 
that derived {rom customs, or any other source. He 
said any man who would examine the subject, with- 
oul prejudice, either with reference to the com- 
pac’s between this Government and the States 
which had ceded territory, or under the Constitu- 
tion, must become satisfied that no such power ex- 
isted. The langnage of the Virginia act of cession 
(which embraced much the largest portion of ceded 
territory) was explicit; “that all lands within the 
territory so ceded to the United States, and not 
reserved for, nor appropriated to, any of the before 


mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to 
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the officers and soldiers of the American army, 
chal! be considered a common fund for the use and 
penefit of such of the United States as have te- 
come, or shall become, members of the Confedera- 
rion or Federal alliance of the said States, Virginia 
inclusive,” &c. The language of the act, by which 

Georgia ceded to the United State the terrivory 

comprived within the }limits of Alabama and 

Mississippi, is no less explicit. Jt declares that the 

jand so ceded (after paying Georgia, and satisfying 

certain grants of her own) shall be considered as a 

common fund for the use and benefit of the United 

Siates, Georgia i: cluded, and shall te faithfully 

disposed of for that purpose, and for no cther use 

or purpose whatever.” ‘This act, it would be re- 
membered, passed in 1802, long after the adoption 
of the Constitution cf the United States; and the 
jand ceded was received by this Government, ac- 

cording to its terms. Now, said Mr. C. it is im- 

possible for ingenuity to torture the language 

here employed, intoa meaning to answer the pur- 
pores of the Oppusition: they can never make 
the words, “common fund,” mean twenty-s)x 
several sums, for the separate and distinct purpcses 
of the different States of the Union. Sir, said Mr. 
C. it isat variance with the whole history of the 
Constitution, which was intended to remedy the 
defects of the Government, under the articles of 
confederation, for general purposes—to ‘“‘ provide 
for the common defence, to promote the general 
welfare°—and to sustain and regulate a National 
Government, leaving the States to regulate their 
own affairs. We all know the chief svlicitude of 
our Republican ancestors was to confine the Ge- 
neral Gevernment to such objects, ard limit its 
operation to powers expressly granted. So deter- 
mined were they in this purpose, that they nev.r 
paused in their exertions till they obtained the 
adoption of the tenth article in the amendments, 
which declares, ‘‘That powers not delegated to 
ihe United States by the Constitution, nor prohi- 
bited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” Where, then, sir, 
is the power ‘delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution,” to divide the proceeds of the 
public lands amonst the several States? Can any 
advocate of the measure point us to the clause? 
No, sir; we may defy the advocates of this power 
en this ground. If this view be correct, in 
regard to that portion of the public lands ceded to 
the General Government by the States, how much 
more conclusive is the argument against such an 
appropriation of the proceeds of the lands which 
have been purchased from France and Spain? 
Louisiana and Florida had been bought and paid 
for out of the National Treasury. It was now 
generally admitted, that money could not be ap- 
propriated from the National Treasury to defray 
the expenses of State and local improvements. 
Would it change the princip'e, for money to be 
first laid out in land, and then reconverted into 
cash? Did the money which had been paid out for 
those Territories, when brought back into the Trea- 
sury, by a sale of the lands to individuals, assume 
any new quality, that gave us any new power of 
appropriation? He said he could not conceive 
any such magic influence, to be wrovght by the 
we process of paying out money, and receiving 
it . 

But, sir, said Mr. C. I am occupying your time 
uonecessarily, in the discussion of this question, 
on the present occasion. I desire no better argu- 
ment to go forth to the people of the Union, than 
that which is to be found in this report. It pre- 
sents the subject with so much clearness and ability, 
from its or gin, both in reference to the articles of 
confederation, and the Constitution, that I believe 
no man who will read and understand it, can come 
lo any other conclusion, than that any such mea- 
sure would be a breach of good faith toward the 
States which eeded territory, as well as a violation 
of the plain letter and spirit of the Constitution. 


That such a measure would, Mr. President, not 
only now be inexpedieat, but that it would have 
been so, in the highest degree, heretofore, if it had 
been adopted, is perfectly demonstrable. 
curring to thedocuments of this body, of the last 
session, it will be found, by a report of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, then made, responsive to a 
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resolution of the Senate, that if the act entitled “An 
act to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands of the United 
States,” [Mr. Cravy’s Land Bill,] which passed 
both Houses of Congress, had received the appro- 
bation of the President, and had been acted upon 
up to the 30th September, 1838, the nett pro- 
ceeds, which would have been divided among the 
States, would have amounted to $51,011,732. It 
farther appears, from the same document, that had 
such dstiibution been made on the Ist of 
January, 1839, it would have left a deficiency in 
the receipts of the Treasury, to meet the current 
demands upon it, amounting to $49,246,389 64— 
say, in ronod numbers, $50,000,000! Yes, sir, 
such would have been the eflects of the measure, 
so often and so pertinaciously pressed upon Con- 
gress, if ithad become a law; and we should now 
have had a national debt of that amount, unavoid- 
ably created, or we should have been compelled to 
tax our constituents to have prevented it. 

And, sir, can it be pretended, if it were merely 
a question of expediency, without any constitu- 
tional doubt or difficulty, that in the present situa- 
tion of the country—that now, when it has been 
intimated by those opposed to the Administration, 
and feared by some of its friends, that we might 
again be compelled to resort to extraordinary 
means to meet the current demands upon the 
Treasury—lI repeat sir, will it be insisted by any 
ene that in the present state of things, we should 
distribute the proceeds of the public lands for the 
purposes contemplated; or, in other words, assume 
the payment of State “debts contracted for internal 
improvements,” to the amount received from that 
source? Sir, (said Mr. C.) I have no hesitation in 
declaring it as my opinion, that such a proposition 
would, in effect, be assuming the expediency of an 
increase of the tariff to the amount of six or eight 
millions of dollars annually. The receipts from 
the public lands, now contributing to the support 
of the Government, may be considered equal to 
that average, which, being withdrawn fiom that 
object, would result in the necessity, absolute and 
inevitable, of a corresponding increase of taxation 
in some form. Can we believe that the country is 
prepared to acquiesce in a measure even of that 
limited extent? 

But, sir, said Mr. C. independently of the in- 
ducements to examination and action on our part, 
which I have already noticed, we have seen the 
broad proposition for the assumption of the whole 
amount of State debts by the General Government 
plainly enough made in the circular of those well 
known and celebrated English bankers and steckjob- 
bers, Messrs Baring, Brothers and Co. which has al- 
ready been brought to the view of the Senate. As it 
was no doubt the principal cause which gave impulse 
to the advocates of this bold scheme, on this side of 
the Atlantic, the Senate will pardon me for again 
calling their altenticn to the insidious form in which 
the plan was originally sent forth. The paragraph 
to which I bave special allusion, is in the following 
words: 

“But ifthe whole scheme of internal improvements in the 
Union is tebe carried into effect on the vast scale, and with the 
rapidity lately projected, and by the means of foreign capital, a 
more comprehensive guarantee than that of individual States 
will be required to raise so !arge ati amount in so short a time. 
A national pledge would undoubtedly collect capital together 
from all parts of Europe; but the forced sales of loans made 
separately by all the individual States in reckless competition, 
through a number of channels, render the terms more and more 
onerous for all, lower the reputation of American credit, and 
(as reliance is almost exclusively placed on th: London mar- 
ket) produce temporary mischief here, by absorbing the floating 
capital, diverting ener from regular business, derauging 
banking operations, and producing an unnatural balance of 
trade against thiscountry. It would seem, therefore, as if most 
of the States must either pause in the execution of their works 


of improvement, or some general system of combination must 
be adopted.” 


Here allusion is artfully made to the internal 
improvements of this country—a subject known to 
be of absorbing interest in almost every part of the 
Union—and we are told, in substance, that this 
“scheme” cannot “be carried into effect on the 
vast scale, and with the rapidity lately projected, 
and by the means of foreign capital,” without “a 
more comprehensive guarantee than that of individual 
States.” They then set forth more distinctly what 
they mean by amore comprehensive guarantee, by 
siying “‘a national pledge would undoubtedly col- 
lect capital together trom all parts of Furope;” and 
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they reiterate, in the closing sentence of the para- 
graph, that “the Stafes must either pause (that is, 
stop) in the execution of their werks of improve- 
ment, or some general system of combination 
(meaning a “national pledge”) must be adopted.” 
What arrogance and insolence! Is not this saying to 
the States engaged in internal improvements, too 
piainly to be misunderstood, “‘we (the Messrs. Ba- 
rings) no longer have confidence in your individual 
good faita and solvency, and therefore we will let 
you have no more money, unless you give us the Ge- 
neral Government, or a combination of the States, 
as securities?” Yes, sir; they say to the sovereiga 
States of this Union, ““We cannot trust you with- 
out a ‘national pledge’ that you will maintain your 
good faith.” Yet, sir, this vile imputation, com- 
ing from foreign bankers and stockjobbers, against 
the honor and responsibility of the States, does not 
seem to excite the ire of those who have assumed, 
on this occasion, to be the peculiar guardians of 
their rights and dignity; but they pour forth their 
indignation upon us, who would repel such inso- 
lent interference in our affairs, and who would re- 
buke the attempt to dictate what should be the po- 
licy of the National Government. It is very well, 
in their opinion, for those who control the Euro- 
pean stock market to say to the States, “You are 
not able, nor willing, to meet your liabilities;” and, 
if we say, ‘‘We will not degrade the States, nor 
violate the Constitution, by acceding to their un- 
warrantable demands,” we are accused of warring 
against the credit of the Stetes. Save us, kind 
Heaven! from such new-fangled State Rights 
doctrine! 

Sir, said Mr. C. whether this plan of the Lon- 
don bankers, impeaching the good faith and sol- 
vency of the States,and demanding security for 
the redemption of their obligations, emanated from 
any consultation, or pre-arrangement, with those 
of our own country, who are interested in the rise 
of stocks, and the profils or speculation consequent 
upon such rise, Iam unable to say. It is not to be 
presumed that there will ever be any precise de- 
velopment of all the circumstances which may 
transpire in reference to any such movement. Bro- 
kers and stockjvbbers are too shrewd to make their 
secret plans ot operation known to the public. You 
might as well expect a juggler to disclose the secret 
of the deception and imposture by which he earns 
his bread. However the fact a'luded to may be, 
there is certainly a remarkable coincidence between 
the tone of the (so called) Whig press in this coun- 
try, and that of the “‘money changers” in England. 

No sooner had the circular of the Barings reached 
this country, than you find, said Mr. C. all the 
leading Whig presses responditg to its proposition 
in tones of the most cordial approbation; and, so 
far as he had observed, there was not one dissent- 
ing voice amongst them. He presumed the genile- 
men of the Opposition would acknowledge, with 
pride and pleasure, that the New York Courier 
and Enquirer was one of the principal organs of 
Whig sentiment. Whether they did or not, Mr. 
C. said it would be well recollected by the whole 
country, that if its editor (who had certainly be- 
come very notorious, if not distinguished) had not 
presided as accoucheur at the birth of the universal 
Whig party, he had, at least, officiated as grand high 
priest, in performing the baptismal ceremony of 
conferring upon that party, with general acqui- 
escence, their present cognomen, when they were 
in the lamentable condition of having worn out all 
their former cognominal distinctions. He said 
that editor should be regarded not only as the organ 
of the political, but of the monetary branch of the 
Whig party. Every one would recollect his “fair 
business transaction” with the late president of the 
United States Bank, and would appreciate the 
high claim it gave him to the confidence of all 
who felt an interest in the pure character of that 
institution. The New York Herald, another Whig 
paper, in November last, thus introduces and com- 
ments upon the views of the Courier and Enquirer 
upon this important subject: 

This plan is so far matured by the leaders of the Whig party 
as to be officially promulgated in the Courier and Enquirer of 
yesterday morning. The following extract conveys, in petto, 
the skeleton of the scheme: ; 

“Let the Government of the United States—which means the 


ople’s immediate representatives in both Houses ef Con- 
cone-+enneee three hundred millions of stock, bearing an ipte- 
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rest of four per cent. per annum, and let this be apportioned 
among the States, on the principle of Mr. Clay’s Land bill— 
that is, pro rata, according to the number of their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress—and let the proceeds from 
the sales of public lands be set aside and sacredly pledged as a 
sinking fund for the redemption of this stock. Let the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or some other suitable person, be ap- 
pounted to exchange so much of this stock as may be the por- 
uon of any State for the stock of such State now issued; 
and after a certain period—say six monthe—pay over the 
balance to the respective States. Most probally the hoid- 
ome State stocks would not be willing to make such ex 
changes; and, if so, the State would receive its entire portion, 
aid from the interest annuaily received on the United States 
stock, and sales of it from time to time, as their 
quired, be ina Situation to progress at ouce with all its publie 
works, whether commenced or only inembryo  Unnted sated 
stockwould then iminediately fill the space at present occupied 
by about two hundred millions of State stock; mamin 
hundred millions would be deposited in the State treasuries, and 
would only be offered for sale as their public works 
cessities required, and which the capitalists of Europe 
America would gladly purchase ata premium 

In illustration of this great scheme, the Courier 
into iis popularity, economy, and means of escape from direct 
taxation which the several States must submit to if the 
eysiem continue. With every view taken on these points we 
cordially concur. tie the only and efficient system of relief 
for the financial troubles of Anew National Bank is 
aa frailasa fair one of the third uer We have been the coup 
de grace given to n fair one in Philadelphia Free 
banks are equally worthless and numerous Safety Fund 
can hardiy their nakedness There ie no pla e, no 
scheme, nothing short of a miracle from Heaven, can save the 
great credit system, except it be the plan now proposed 

Now, Mr. President, said Mr. C. it will be per- 
ceived from this article, that the editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, estimates the present 
amount of State stocks at “about two hundred 
milliors” of dollars—so far as I know, without 
any complaint of extravagance, or over-estimate, 
ei her by editors or politicians of his party, though 
it was considered very censurable in the select 
commitiee who submitted this report, to make pre- 
cisely the same estimate; and, by way of satisfy- 
i g the non-indebted, as well as the indebted Sta'es, 
he proposes that the Government of the United 
States shall create stock to the amount of ‘three 
hundred millions” of dollars! This stock is to be 
“apportioned among the States on the principle of 
Mr. Ciay’s (Distribution) Land bi!l; that is, pro 
rata according to the number of their Senators and 

tepresentatives in Congress, and let the proceeds 
from the sales of the public lands be set aside, 
(that is, abstracted from the rece:pis into the Trea- 
sury,) and sacredly pledged as a sinking fund for 
the redemption of this stock.” Mark the perfect 
coincidence, the identity of principle, between this 
plan and that so long heretofore urged upon Con- 
gress, for the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands. The only essential difference is, that, 
under the late plan, the Government is to Issue 
stock, or give its bonds. besides giving a mortage 
upon the public lands. The edt r of the Herald 
furnishes proof of the authorship of this scheme, 
which is worthy of consideration. Speaking upon 
that subject in November las', he says: 

“This plan is so far matured by the leaders of the Whig 
party, as to be officially promulgated in the Courier and En- 
quirer of yesterday morning.” 

He also adds: 

“With every view taken on these points we cordially concur. 
It isthe only and efficient system of relief for the financial 
troubles of the age.”’ , 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, another 
leading Whig paper, on the 22d of November last, 
in publishing the same circular of Baring, Brothers, 
and Co. expresses its|views in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Thereis a suggestion in the preceding extract, upon which 
we have been pondering for weeks, and which deserves the 
profound consideration of the American people, of the State Go- 
vernments and of the National. We relerto the proposition 
for a pledge of a national faith to sustain the credit of the 
States; or,in other words, an assumption of the State stocks 
now oppressing both the European and American markets, by 
the United States,and the issue of a national stock in lieu 
thereof. The suggestion, we doubt not, will starile many a 
reader; but we cannot helpthat. The subject is ene of very 
great and very grave importance, and the position of many 
Statés of this Union is such that we cannot shut our eyes to thei 
conditionif we would, Nor indeed should we. The Siates of 
this Unionare bound together by no common ties. They are 
all one family—itis a great anda rich family—and what, though 
several of us members have, imprudently, certainly, and per- 
haps rashiv, involved themselves in pecuniary difficulties, 
from which, singlehanded, they cannot well recover—shall the 
other members ofthe family allow them to sink—to be crushed 

and their credit destroved—or rather, like a wealthy parent, 
able to protect the credit of his whole family, shall not the Na- 
tional Government interpose, and by some equitable arrange- 
ment with the embarrassed States. assume their liabilities 
thus afford timely retiefto them, and at the same time, to the 
whole country?” 

Sir, (said Mr. C.) I might go on with extracts 


from other Whig papers, exhibiting wonderful har- 
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mony of sentiment upon this subject, but it is un- 


necessary. I will only add, that the Evening Star, 
the New York American, the Journal of Com- 
merce—indeed, so far as I have noticed, the whole 
Whig piess of New York, approved the plan of 
a:sumption, Nor, sir, were these views confined 
to the Whig press in the great commercial empo- 
riam—they were echoed west of the Alleghany. 
To prove this, I will only call your attention toa 
brief extract from the Cincinnati Gazette, one of 
ihe ablest Whig papers in that region. Speaking 
of the embarras.sments cf the States and the adop- 
tion of this remedy, the editor remarks: 

“Hut it will be objected the Federal Government has no consti- 
tutional rights toassume the debts of the State; and farther, 
that it cannot be done without creating another national debt. 
We crant that the letter of the Constitution con'ers no such 
power, unless it is to be found in the “genera’ welfare” 
clause, and that clause was rendered inoperative by the succes- 
sive vetuves and usurpations of President Jackson. But there is 
yet a method by which the constitutional difficulty can be ob- 
viated, aud the credit of the States sustained, by means which 
are already justly and truly their own. Had not Mr. CLay’s 
bill for the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
(passed by a triumphant majority of both Houses of Congress) 
been defeated—not by a veto, for that would not have arrested 
lis passage, since a majority of both Houses were awaiting such 
a message to vote it down—but by an infamous act of the Pre 
sident, who thrust the bill into his yocket, and furtively carried 
it away from the Capitol—every State in the Union would have 
already been in the possession of ample means, not only of sus- 
taining their credit as to existing obligations, but of completing 
their works : 

‘Now, then, let the great legislator of the West renew the 
land bill, with the necessary modificatiaus, dividing the pro- 
ceeds of the public landsamong the several States, conditioned 
that those proceeds shall be applied to the payment of the debts 
of the debtor States respectively. Let the Federal Government 
issue a national stock, bearing, say, four per cent. interest, In 
exchange for the State stocks—the holders of which would 
gladly enough make the exchange—and let the proceeds of the 
public lands be atiributed to the redemption of the said stock. 
The fund is ample for the ultimate redemption of every dollar 

a large saving annually would be realized—every State inthe 
Union would be enriched, and the honor of the country re- 
deemed ¢ 

“As to the other objection, the creation of a new public debt, it 
has no terrors for us. But we reserve the discussion for ano- 
ther day,”’ 

Here we find the questions of constitutionality, 
and the creation of another public debt, alluded to— 
bat neither the one nor the other is regarded as 
any serious obstacle. The editor surrenders the 
constitutionaliy of the power “unless it is to be 
found in the ‘‘general welfare clause’’—but he ima- 
gines that difficulty can be easily obviated by the 
bill for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. Upon that question, it is unnecessary to re- 
peat what I have already said. And, as to the 
creation of anew national debt, it has no terrors 
for a Whg politician. 

Nor, sir, said Mr. C. has the leading organ of 
the Oppes:tion in this city,been silent upon this sub- 
ject. Lallude to the National Intelligencer, in 
whose columns a communicat on was publisbed, 
at lesst with the silent acquiescence of its editors, 
as long ago as the 28th of Ocloder last, proposing 
ihat the proceeds of the public lands should be set 
apart for the redemption of State debts. And 
again, within the last few days, they transferred a 
communication which had been published in the 
Penusylvavia Inquirer, to their own columns, in 
which, amongst cther things, the writer says: 


“] think, therefore, as a matter of sheer justice, thatthe United 
States should pass a jaw to relieve the States. The late distri- 
bution act was an apportioning of the moneys resulting from the 
sale of the public lands; and all that is required now is, that a 
portion equal to the State debts should be set apart as a sinking 
fund. The lands need not be sold on the instant. They will be 
reserved fora convenient season. By this arrangement, the old 
States will start fair, unencumbered, and free from an onerous 
burden of taxation; and the gentlemen who have this subject in 
their hands for acjustment, will find, if they do not accede te this 
proposition, that they will be swept from the stations they now 
occupy. lconfess I should want no better lever to upset them 
in oppressed and encumbered Pennsy/vania, than a vote against 
the payment of her debt out ofthe public lands, that n_ part be- 
long to her, and which her costly improvements have increased 
in value equal to the amount ot her debt ”’ 

In the close of his letter, toe writer repeats em- 


phat.cally: 

“The people will pay their State debis out of the public 
lands. Let this Congress look to it, or they will not find their 
seats in the next Congress.” 

To these views the National Intelligencer gave 
its sanction, in the following introductory para- 
graph: 

“la the argument of the subjoined article, which we met with 
in reading over our mail papers yesterday, it must be admitied 
by every body that there are strong points, if it be not concla- 
sive, in favor of such a distribution of the public lands, or the 
proceeds of the sale of them, as shall ensure to each Siate its 
just proportion of the benefits accruing from a property which, 
since the redemption of the debt for the payment whereof it 
was pledged, must be considered as atrust held by the United 
States for the common benefit of all the States. We understand 
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the writer, of course, to contemplate such a distribution as shay) 
secure to each State its due proportion of the proceeds, without 
any consideration of its being in debt or out of debt, for its ey. 
penditures on roadsand canals, public schools, or analogous ob. 
jects. Each State will of course be at liberty to employ its par. jo 
uicular share in whatever manner it pleases,”’ feat 


Now, sir, said Me. C. after this hasty review of ral 
the emanations of the Opposition press, Without one bilit 
jar of discord; when we see it was distinctly an. ffec 
nounced by high authority, and without contradic. ae ' 
tion from any quarter, that “the plan” had te 
been “so far matured” by the leaders of the aaa 
Whiz party, as to be officially promu'gated in : 
the Courier and Enquirer;” when it has been — 
declared, in the article just quoted from the . 
Intelligencer, to be a powerful electioneer- - 
ing theme—“‘a lever to upset” the Democratic - 
party in one of the largest States of this pay 
Union, is it not astonishing that gentlemen will rise = 
hcre, and contend with such apparent earnestness - 
that we, a branch of the National Legislature. upon 
which their friends allege is not only competent, be 
but hound, to carry the proposed policy into effect er 
have nothing to do with ii? : = 

Sir, said Mr, C. let us no longer hear that this is “— 
not a proper subject for inquiry and consideration 
by Congress, when a poweiful party are maturing — 
and organizing their plansto involve us in a new a? 
national debt of three hundred millions of dollars! gage 
‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” When omy 
we see a conspiracy forming to plunge us into a ah 
debt of this amount, with all its attendant eyils, aa 
are we to sit by with folded arms and sealed lips? = 
On the contrary, it should arouse us to action and jm &'" 
energy. It behooves us, under such circumstances, lal 
to be up and doing, and, in the language of my ae 
friend from Teanessee, not to be tov much afraid a a 
of danger ei her to understand or meet it. When “ 
au insidious enemy is about to make war against OPP 
me, I prefer to be first in taking the field, and not pats 
to sleep upon my post until, by a stolen march, I fe 7 
am surprised and captured. As faithful sentinels, 3 
it is our duty to sound the alarm at the first ap- 
proach of the enemy. Itis our business to meet, 
and defeat, if we can, this attempt to violate the 
Constitution, and to warn our constituents of a 
conspiracy to fix upon them another enormous 
national debt 

But the gentlemen on the other side are ex'reme- 
ly sensitive on the subject of State credit. The 
Senator from New Jersoy seems to have a peculiar 
sensibility on this subject, lest the value of Siate 
stocks should be depreciated. He contends that 
this report is calculated not only to degrade the 
States, but to impair their credit. Now, said Mr. 
C. in my humble opinion, Mr. President, this ap- 
prehension is wholly founded in error. If I under- 
stand the doctrines of the report, you will not find 
any thing in it which may either conflict with the 
ability or good faith of the States. It does not in- 
crease the amount of their debts, nor does it at- 
tempt to raise a doubt of their solvency. So far 
from impeaching their ability or readiness to meet 
their engagements, I understand it to maintain the 
very converse of the proposition. It professes to 
discuss the question of constitutional power, and 
the quest'on of expediency, involved in the propo- 
sition to assume the debts of the States. Suppose 
we determine it 10 be both unconstitutional and 
inexpedient—as I trust we shall—does that imply 
a want of confidence on our part that the States 
are beth honest and able enough to meet their own 
liabilities? If I do not think proper to pay the debt 
ef my friend, does that prove that I consider him 
either insolvent or dishonorable? Sir, I should be 
sorry to entertain such an opinion; and I trust 
none of the States which have issued stocks, are in 
a condition so very pitiable as the argument to 
which I am replying would presuppose. 

Mr. C. said this subject might be viewed in ano- 
ther aspect, which might account for the extraor- 
dinary sensibility which had been manifested. 
These stocks were owned, he believed, principally 
by certain large corporations in this country, and 
by foreign capitalists. If he was not mistaken, an 
agent of the largest institution amongst us was now 
in Europe for the purpese of selling these bonds to 
save itfrom bankruptcy. If the General Govern- 
ment were to assume their payment, or if the idea 
could be created that such a measure was likely te 
succeed, those stocks would sell promptly, and pro- 
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pably rise in value some twenty or thirty per cent. 
and consequently advance the interest of the holders 
jo that rauo. ‘To adopt the report would be to de- 
feat the hope of such a speculation, and would na- 
turally excite some feeling—some nervous irrita- 
pility—amongst those interested. But, sir, it cannot 
affect the interests of the States; they are not now 
the holders of these bonds, except to a very limited 
extent. They have sold the greater portion of the 
ponds issued by them; and I am glad to see that 
some of the States are about to withdraw trom the 
market, and to cancel such as have not been sold. 
Nor have the holders of these stocks any right to 
complain of the States on account of our refusal to 

y them; no such pledge or inducement was held 
out when they became purchasers. They took 
them on the faith and credit of the States alone, not 
upon those of the General Government. Then 
what right have they to ask our endorsement? 
What right have they to complain if we decline 
giving it? We do not impair the guarantee under 
which they purchased—it remains the same. 

No, sir, said Mr. C. none of the States, which 
have issued stock, stand in need of the security- 
ship of the General Government to meet their en- 
gagements; and, to urge the necessity or expedi- 
e.cy of such a measure, is much better calculated 
to excite distrust and want of confidence in their 
honor and credit, than any discuvsion or vote in 
this body, on the reso!ntions submitted by the com- 
mittee. { cannot belizve that a single one of them 
is obnoxious to a doubt, or suspicion, that should 
depreciate the value of her bonds. The State 
which I have the honor to represent, in part, is one 
of those indebted—yet it never entered my head to 
soppese that her character, or in'erest, was jeo- 
parded by any part of the present proceeling. Her 
esources are known to be ample—her character 
for good faith is untarnished—she has nothing to 
fear from fair discussion, here or elsewhere. So 
far from desiring the aid of this Government to 
pay her debts, sheis one of the protesting States, 
against the distribution scheme of the Senator from 
Kentucky, | Mr. Cray;? and I do not believe one of 
her Representatives will ever be found voting in 
favor of that measure. For his own part, Mr. C. 
said, he was opposed to the whole doctrine of dis- 
tribution of any part of the revenue of this Go- 
vernment, amongst the States, in every form. In 
his opinion, no better plan could be devised to 
humble and degrade the States, and bring them to 
ihe foo'stocl of Federal power, than to accustom 
them to come here for money to supply their 
waats. 

Mr. C. sail, entertaining such views as he had 
taken Occasion to express, he had felt surprise that 
any Opposition should have been made to this 
report; but that a mot:on to print it, merely for the 
use of the Senate, should have met any resistance, 
appeared still more extraordinary. It would be 
recollected that he had made a proposition to print 
the usual number, merely to sapply Senators; yet 
it was thought to be of such dangerous tendency 
that gentlemen would not agree to print fifty co- 
pies, lest the credit of the States should be injured. 
He said he would now repeat his propos.tion: let 
the repo!t be printed in the usual manner. If it 
be deemed object onable, let gentlemen meet it 
with their arguments, and send forth the antido‘e 
with the bane. And should it even be thovght 
proper to express the confidence of the Senate in 
the good faith and ability of the indebted States te 
meet all their engagements, let a resolution to that 
effect be introduced, and he would give his vote in 
its favor. 





SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
Or PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Senate, Wednesday, January 22, 1840—On the 
Inderendeat Treasury bill, in rep'y te Mr. Chay 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose and said: Mr. Prest- 
DENT: Itis not my purpose, on the present occa- 
sion, to go very much at length into a discussion 
of the provisions of this bill. 1 in'end, in a great 
po indeed almost exclusively, to confine my- 
selfto a reply, or at least to an attempt to reply, to 
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the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray.] 

In all discussions, if we desire to arrive ata satis- 
factory conclusion, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should distinctly understand what is the ques- 
tion to be discussed. Then !et me ask, what is the 
nature and character of the Independent Treasury 
bill now before the Senate? 

Since the origin of the Government, our own 
responsible officers have always collected the pub- 
lic revenue, and have always disbursed the public 
revenue. Heretofore, during the intermediate space 
of time between its collection and its disburse- 
ment, it has been deposited with banking cor- 
porations. The object of this billis to provide 
that our own responsible officers shall be substituted 
as depositaries, instead of these banking corpora- 
tions; and that these officers shall hereafter not 
only collect and disburse the public money as they 
have always done; but that they shall also have 
the custody of it between its collection and dis- 
bursement. 

Under the provisions of this bill, every officer 
throughout the United States who receives public 
money is constituted a depositary. But there are 
cerlain points where very large sums of public 
money are collected, or are disbursed, o* both; and 
at these points, both the security of the revenue 
and the public convenience required that there 
should be depositaries distinct from, and indepen- 
dent of, the collecting officers. These points are 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, New York, Boston, 
Charleston, and St. Lou's. Accordingly, the bill 
proposes to convert the Mint at Philadelphia and 
the Branch Mintat New Ojileans into places of 
public deposite, and entrusts the custody of the 
public money to the treasurers of these institutions 
respeetively; and it creates sub-treasuries, each 
to be under the control of a receiver-general, at 
New York, at Boston, at Charleston, and at St. 
Louis. 

Thus far, sir, it will be perceived that this bill 
makes no change in the settled policy of the coun- 
try, except merely to provide that the public money, 
in the intermediate time, between its receipt into 
the Treasury and its disbursement, shall be en- 
trusted to our own responsible officers, instead of 
irresponsible corporations, 

In addition to these provisions, the kil! contains 
what has been commonly dencminated the specie 
clause. This section provides that ene-fourth of 
the dues of the Government shall be collect'd in 
gold and silver, after the 30th June, 1840, one-half 
after the 30:h June, 1841, three-fourths after the 
30th June, 1842; andafter the 30th June, 1843, ali 
the revenue of the Government shall be collected 
and all its disbucssements sha!l be made in gold and 
silver coin. 

Now, sir, when separated from the details neees- 
sary to carry ihese principles into execution, this is 
the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill 
which has excited so much unnecessary alarm 
throughoat the country. 

In discussing this bill, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has divided his remarks into two general 
heads. He has first considered the bill according 
to what its friea'!s say it is;and in the second p'ace, 
has discussed it according to what he hmself be- 
lieves it te be. In my reply I shall invert ths 
order; because it is necessary first to prove that the 
Senator himself bas entirely m‘staken the nature 
and effecis of the mea ure, and that its friends en- 
teriain a just conception of its character. 

The Senator held up the bili triamphantly t 
public view, and declared that it contained within 
its provisions a great Government Treasury Bank. 
Now, if I eannot make it manifest as the light of 
day, that in this proposition he isentirely mistaken, 
I shall then agree to surrender the whole argument. 
The Senator has had an unsuccessful chase, through 
the provisions of this bill, after the lurking mon- 
ster. Hadhe suceeeded in dragging him iato light, 
I should have beea one of the first men io the 
country to assist in putting him to instant death. 
But, 


“He must have eptics sharp, I ween, 
Who sees what is not to be seen.” 


This, 1 think, has been the case with the Senator 
from Kentucky, 
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Now, sr, what is a bank? According to the 
usual acceptation of the word, in our country, it 
performs three offices. It receives deposi'es, it 
loans money upon discounts, and it issues a pape: 
currency. I acknowledge that, in order to consti- 
tute a bank, it is not necessary that it should p»r- 
form all these three functions. There are banks 
of discount aud deposite merely, and there are also 
banks of deposite and issue only; and this later 
class of banks are the most secure of any in the 
world, when the deposites are confined to the pre- 
cious metals, and the issues, in the form of eertifi- 
cates, do not exceed the sums aciually deposited. 
Such was the Bank of Amsterdam, and such ts 
now the Bank of Hamburg. It would be difficult 
to form an idea of a bank of issue alone, without 
deposites or discounts, although I know, from the 
utter inability of the Bank of England to regulate 
the paper currency of that kingdom, the question 
has been seriously considered whether one bank of 
issue oug tt not to be established, and whether all 
other banks ought not to be prehibited from einit- 
ting paper currency. It is certain that, at the pre- 
sent moment, a bank of issue, purely as a bani « 
issue, does not exist on the face of the earth 
Now, sir, this bi'l does not au horize the pu! 
depositaries to receive money from individuals on 
deposite; and it not only does not author. z2 them 
to loan the public money entrusted to their care, 
but it makes such an act a felony, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. Tais bill, then, clearly 
does not create a bank either of deposite or of ¢is- 
count, and the Senator has not contended fora», 
such proposition. He bas confined himseit t» 
prove that it will create a bank of issue; and I 
shallexamine this proposition a little more in detai 

And, in the first piace, if there be a bank lurl 
ing in the bill, then we have had a Tieasury ba 
in fall operation ever since the origin of the G 
vernment, without having the least idea of us ex- 
istence until the Senator from Kentucky ma’e the 
discovery. Tnere has been no period of time, 
since General Washing'oa was first inaugurate! 
1789, until the present day, when the Treasurer of 
the United States did not draw his warran's, eithe: 
on banks«r receiving officers, in favor of dishurs- 
ing officers or creditors of the Government 
Without this power the Treasury department eculd 
notexist. Debts could not be paid to intividaals, 
neither could the public revenue beapp'ind to ac- 
comp'ish the objecis contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. There is no other conceivable mode of con- 
ducting this branch of the publ.c business. The 
bill makes no chanze whatever in this ancient 
and necessary practice, except to impose an im- 
portant limitation upon it which has never hereto- 
fore existed; and yet, according to the Senator from 
Kentucky, it creates a bank of issue; and the drafts 
diawn by, the ‘lreasurer on the public depositaries 
in faver of public creditors and disbursing officers, 
are to be the paper currency which it will throw 
into circulation. This is the sum and substance of 
his whole argument on this point. He might w th 
the same reason contend, that, if an individual in 
extensive business had depusites in several banks, 
and was in the habit of paying his debts and ad- 
vancinz money to his agents by drawing drafis 
upon these banks, that, therefore, he himsel{ had 
established a bank ct issae. The cases are pre- 
cisely analogous. 

In what part of this bill has the Senator discovered 
the charer of his bank? He has referred to one, 
and only one clause, for the purpose of proving its 
existence. This is to be fcund in the tenth section 
of the bill, and, as it is very brief, I shall read it 
to the Senate. It is as follows: 


“and for the purpose of payments on the public eccount, it 
shall be lawful for the Treasurer of the United States to draw 
upon any of the said depositaries, as he may think most co: 
ducive to the public interest, or to the convenience of the pul) 
lic creditors, or both.” oe 

There, sir, is the charter; and what is it buta mere 
recognition of the power which I have just been 
describing, and which has exis'ed, and must ne- 
cesarily have existed, ever since the origin ot 
the Government. It requires the Treasurer ot 
the United States to consult both the pubic 
interest and the cenvenience of the fusle 
ereditor, or both, in se'ecting the depositary 
on which to draw bis warrant. This he has al- 
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waysdone. In the first place he musi sel:cta de- 
positary with whom there is an amount of money 
sufficient to meet the draft; and among such depo- 
sitaries he mvet, unless the public interest forbids, 
draw upon that one where it will be most conveni- 
ent for the public creditor to receive his money. 
Why, sir, this clause, so terrific to the imagination 
{the gent'eman, might be stricken from the bili 
altogether, without producing the slightest incoa- 
venience. The practice which it prescribes, is that 
which must necessarily be pursued in paying the 
debts of the Goverament. And yet ths simple 
aud necessery power is the only part of the bill on 
which the Senator relies to establish his great 
Treasury Bank ! 

But I said that this bill contained an inaportant 
limitation which had never heretofore existe, 
This was introduced at the special ses-ion of 1837, 
upon my own suggestion. It was then apnpre- 
henced that the holders of these Treasury warrants 
might not present them for payment within a rea- 
sonable time; and that a large amount of them 
might remain outstanding, and te used as bills of 
exchange. As these outstanding drafts would ne- 
cessarily represent an equa! amoautof go'd and sil- 
ver in the hands of the depositaries, it Was appre- 
hended that,unless they were speedily presented for 
payment, amass of them migit continue floating 
in the community, and thas produce an accumula. 
tion of specie in the hands of the depositaries 
which might prove ipjurous to the banks. To 
prevent this evil—to render the draft upon the 
banks for specie as light as possible—and to cause 
the geld and silver to flow out of ihe Treasury into 
general circulation, as rapidly as it had flowed into 
if, this amendment was adopted. It now consti- 
tutes the 23d section of the bill, and is as follows: 


“Seo. 23. And he it furthor enacted, That it shall be the 
f Secretary of the Treasury to issue and publish re- 
. dations toentorce thespeedy presen‘ation of all Government 


crafis for paynent atthe place where payable, and to prescribe 
the time, accordi.g to the different distance sof the depocsita- 
ries from the seat of Government, within which all drafts upon 
them, respectively, shall be presented for payment; and, in de- 
fault of such presentation, to directany other mode and place 
of payment which le may deem proper. But in all those re- 
gulations and directions, it shall be the duty of the Seerctary of 
the Treasury to guard, asfar as may be, against those drafts 
being used, orthrows into circulation, as a paper currenc y or 
mediuin of exchange.” 
¢ 

One might have supposed, from the extreme 
horror of the gentleman lest this bill might contain 
a Treasury Bank, thathe woull have been de- 
lighted wiih the previsions of this section. Not so. 
On the contrary, he has declared, in the most solemn 
maviner, that it confers a tremendous power on the 
Seervtary of the ‘Treasury, to which no peopie 
lous of their liberties, oaghtte submit. The Scne- 
tor is hard to please. He first denounces, in the 
strongest terms, the tenth section of the bill, be- 
cause the Treasury drafts issued under its auihori- 
ty will, in his ep aon, become the citcu aiing me- 
dium ef bis Treasury Bank; andalmost at the very 
next breath, he denounces, in terms equally sirong 
the very sechon which renders it impossibie that 
they ever can become such a circulating medium. 

And what is this tremendous power vesied in the 
Secre‘ary of the Treasury by the 23d section? In.- 
dependently of postnasters, there are periaps a hun- 
dred and filty receivers of publie money in the United 
States. ‘These are scatiersd from Maine to Geor- 
gia, and from the Atlantic to the far West. Some 
of them are at the distance of filly miles, and o‘hers 
are a thovsand miles from Washington. Fyom 
the nature and necessity of the case, the diseret.on- 
ary power is conferred upon the Secretary to regu- 
late “ihe speedy presentation” of these diafis, ac- 
cording te the different dis'ances of the de posita- 
ries from the seat of Government; but even this is 
to be done in such a manner as to prevent them 
from being thrown into circulat:on as a paper cur- 
rency or medium of exchange. An} yet this is the 
tremendous power so much to be dreaded! No 
other provision could have been made. It would 
have been a work of endless and unneces- 
sary labor to have attempted to enumerate each of 
the deposi'aries in the bill, and to have prescribed 
the time within which drafts on each of them should 
be presented for yayment, This isa mere matter 
of detail which must be yielded to the discrection 
of the Secretary, 


toe 
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And now what, in plain English, is this Govern- 
ment Bank? It is no other than the power which 
has always been exercised by the Treasurer of the 
United States, to pay the public creditors, and to 
advance money to the disbursing officers by means 
of diafis on the public depositaries; with a new 
restriction, however, imposed upon the holders of 
these draf's, requiring their speedy presentation, 
forthe express pursose of preventing the possibility 
of their ever becoming a circulating medium. 
Any man who can distinguish between a hawk 
and a handsaw, can discriminate between this 
simple provision and a great Government Treasury 
Bank. 

The Senator, ferling that he has no foundation 
on which to erect his Treasury Bank in the bill, as 
it is, has taxed his fancy—a never failing re- 
source—to alarm our fears asto what it will be- 
come hereaiter. He leaves the present far behind, 
and looks forward to the future. He predicts that 
in less than thee years necessity will compel us to 
change the Independent Treasury into a bank of 
issue. Ilaving given his fancy the reins, he tel's 
us how this will be performed. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, instead of giving single drafts on the 
depositaries for the amount due to public creditors, 
and the sums to be advanced to disbursing offi- 
cers, is to have drafts prepared upon bauk paper, 
in the likeness of bank notes, of the denomination 
of twenty, of fifiy, and of a hundred doilars. These 
drafis he is to pay out like bank paper. The 
resriction is to be repeated requiring their speedy 
presentation to the depcs taries. They are to be- 
come the general circulating medium of the coun- 
try. In less than ten years the receivers-general 
are to have between forty and fifly millions of gold 
and silver in their vaulis, to be represented by the 
same amount of Treasury drafts in circulation, 
aad in the possesion of the banks. The Govern- 
ment then calculaiing that the demand upon these 
deposilaries will not require them to keep this 
amount of specie on hand, will draw it out clan- 
desticely for their own purposes, as was furmeriy 
done from the bauk of Amsterdam; and that some 
future President will, by means of this stelen money, 
subvert the Governmeat, aad destroy the liberties 
of the people. 

Now, sir, is not this the m rest fancy picture 
that was ever sketched? It is a!l the offspring of the 
Senator’s own prolific imagination. — It is all pro- 
phecy, and no fact. Even by hs own skowing, 
there is n> foundation for itin the bil. ~Oa the 
contrary, every precaut.on has been used to pre- 
veat the possibility of any such occurrences. 

And what reason has he to predict that the 
frivnds of tais measure will change ail their princi- 
p'es and purposes ia less tian three years, and by 
new ft gisiation convert the Independent Treasury 
into a Governmeat Bank? Has not every Senaior 
perceived the holy horror with which my friend 
trom Missoari [Mr. Benton] was inspired at the 
bare idea that the Government might ever issue 
“notes, bills, or paper,” receivable in payment of 
the pablic duces? Hs lynx-eyed jealousy seized hold 
of th se general expressions, in the 19:h and 20h 
sec ions of the bill, and aithough there was no'hing 
on the face of the ea’th on which these words could 
operate, unless possitly on some straggiing Trea- 
Suy nite which might remain unredeemed long 
after it became payable, yet he had them stricken 
from the bill. ‘He snuffed the tainted breeze” 
from afer; and although there was no present dan- 
ger, yet he saw a possibi ity that these words might 
have a meaning hereafter; and that in future years 
the Government might be willing to issue ‘notes, 
bills, or paper,” and therefore we all united with 
him in voting for h’s amendment. This was, in 
the phrase of the lawyers, the exclusion of any con- 
clusion which might by possibility be drawn from 
these general words in favor of Goverament paper. 

Bet again: did not the Senator from Kentucky 
perceive with what a'acrity the friends of the bill 
supported the amendment of his colleagu>, [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN,] imposing it upon the Secretary of 
the T:easury asa solemn du'y, to take care, in 
his regulations for the speedy presentation of Go- 
vernment drafis to the depositaries, that these 
drafis, as far as may be, sha!l never be used as a 
paper currency or medium of exchange? 
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Suppose it were possible that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, without authority, and in the very 
face of the provisions of this bill, and the know, 
and avowed opinion of its friends, should, as the 
Senator supposes he m gh’, circulate these Govern. 
ment drafis in the form of bank paper, and of the 
denom nation of twenty, fifty, and a handred dol. 
lars; what do you think would be the cons+quenc:} 
He would instantly be deprived of his office tor this 
daring violation of law, and would be justly helj 
up to public execration. In justice to that Officer, 
I ought to say that I am n+t one of those who con. 
sider it possible that he could ever dream of pur- 
suing such a course, without the express authority 
ot Congress; and I may venture to predict, with 
unerring certainty, that such an autherity will 
never be conferred upon him by the present party 
in power. Butevenif be should thus violate his 
duty; whilst the 23d section of this bill shall remain 
in force, these drafis never could become a general 
circulating medium: and, therefore, there could 
never be, as the Senator supposes, an accumulation 
of forty-five or fif.y millions of dollars in the hands 
of the depositaries. Bateven if this miracle should 
be accomplished, and a future Presideut should at. 
tempt to emlezzie this money, for the purpose of 
sabverting the Goveromeat, there would still be 
one most unpleasant obstacle in his way. He 
would thén, under the provisions of this till, be 
guilty of felony, and would be transferred from the 

Vhi-e House totie penitentiary. The trath is that 
“these hydras, gorgons, and ch meras dire,” exist 
only in the Senator’s imazination. 

The Senator, ina triumphant tone, exclaimed that, 
by the passage of the bil!, the union of the purse 
with the sword will be consummated in the hands 
of the Presiceat. This, if true, would indeed be 
fearful. It would be the death knell of civil li- 
berty in this country. Wheresoever the power 
over the purse and the sword is united in the hands 
of ove man, there the Government is despotic. If 
any Executive Magistrat’, be he King, or be he 
President, possess the sule power to declare war, to 
ra se armies, to impose taxes, and to ex;end the 
pablic money at his pleasure, there must be an end 
of civil liberty in that country. This, and thisalone, 
is what I unders'and to be a union of the sword 
and the purse. Bat undereur Constitution and laws, 
ihe Picsiient neither has, nor ever can have, the 
power over either. Cau he deciare wai? No, sir; 
the Constitution expressly confers this power upon 
Congress. Can he enlist soldiers? No, sr; he 
could not raise a single company to go to Florica, 
becau-e Congress alone have the power to raise 
and support armies. Can he impcse 'axes upon 
ihe peuple, or borrow money? No, sir; Congress 
is exclusively vested with the power of laying taxes 
and borrowing money. But after this money shall 
have reached the Tressury, cin he apply a do!lar 
of it to any use, public or private? No, sir; no 
money can be drawn f.om the Treasury, but in 
cousequence of app:opriations made by Congress. 
Nay, more; if the Pr.sident were so far to forget 
the duties of his high stat’on, as to enter into a col- 
lusion wi-la any of the deposiveries, ani draw one 
dollar of public money out of their possession, he 
would, like any other cit zea, subject himself to 
fine and imprisonment. And th's is the union of 
the purse and the sword, whch the Senator has so 
feelingly described! ‘hs phrase, I thought, had 
had i's day, and had pas ed into oblivion; but the 
Senator has again conjured up the spectre, for the 
purpose of alarming our fears. 

Tue Senator tells us that he has been warring in 
7zin for the jast seven years, against the extension 
of Executive power axd influence. Now, sir, if 
he had informei us that he hai been warring 
against the Executive, but in favor of an increase 
of Executive power and influence, in my humble 
opinion he ,would have come much nearer the 
mark. It is, perhaps, the strangest spectac e which 
has ever been presented on the face of the earth, 
that in this war between the Executive and the Se- 
nator’s polit cal party, he bas been endeavorirg to 
teprive himself of power, whilst they have been 
struggling to prevent him from making this self 
sacrifice. 

Let me remind the § nator of a few instances; 
and first, in regard to iaternal improvements, I 
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happened to bea member of the other House du- 
fing the administraton of Mr. Adams. I do not 
intend now to cast apy censure upon that adminis- 
tration. speak merely of his:orical facts. In 
tho-e days, by virtue of an act of Congress, the 
president exercised the discretionary power of 
making a8 Many surveys for internal improve- 
ments as he thovght proper, all of which, 
i, was hoped by those interesied, would, at 
some future day, be consiractel by the Ge- 
neral Government. Splendid projects of 
sach improvements were piesented to dazzle the 
fancy, and excite the cupidity, of almost every 
man in the country. Our engineers were con- 
siantly traversing the Union from ezst to west, 
and trom north to south; an? befure they were 
arrested in their career, the est.inated cost of com- 
pleting the improvements which they had surveyed 
erprcjected, if my memory serves me, amounted to 
Hore 
was a vast fie'd for Executive influence and power. 
The fat jobs wh'ch might have been bestowed on 
favor.tes; the actual expenditure of im nense sums of 
money, and the allaving hope presented by the mere 
survey of any railroad, turnpike road, or canal, in 
which masses of people felt an interest; all, all 
contributed to swell the tide of Executive influ- 
ence. Now, sir, was there ever a lure more tempt- 
ing to Executive ambition than this power of pour ng 
out the public treasure to benefit, and, in their esti- 
matioa, to bless a large proportion of the peop'e 
of this country? What was the conduct of the 
old Roman in regard to this question? For the 
geod of his country, he sacrificed al! thispower and 
all this patron’ge. His veto of the Maysville road 








bill arrested the whole system; and, strame as it 


miy seem, a portion of the gentieman’s seven 
years’ War against the Executive, consisted in de- 
neuncing this voluntary surrender of Executive 
power and influence, as ruinous to the best interest 
of the coun'ry. 

Again: the very bill now before the Senate, 
against whch the gentleman has been wairixg, is 
one of the strongest proofs which the present Chief 
Magistrate could give, that he is willing to aban- 
don a large portion of Executive influence. In 
1337, there were between eighty and ninety Go- 
verament ceposite banks, scaMered over every State 
inthe Union. What an immense political power 
might have been exercised by the President through 
the agency of these bank-! We know, from letters 
read at the ca'led session, that they were not very 
scrupulous, ‘where thrift wou!d follow fawning.” 
Affiliated as they were, if the President had been 
disposed to exert an improper influence over them, 
they might have been used with prodigious effect 
to accomplish his pu: poses. The selection of these 
depos:'taries—ihe amount of the public money 
which they should receive—how Jong they should 
retain it, and in what manner they sould esnduet 
their business—all, all was left to Executive dis- 
cretion. What a bouadless field for Executive in- 
fluence is that whch the present President now 
desires to abandon! And yet the.Senator, both at 
the called session, and the session succ:eting it, 
warred in favor of compelling hin to retain in his 
hands this unbounded source of political patronage 
and power. He preferred then, and, such is his 
de estation for the present Lill, would, I presume, 
even nov prefer, the Ceposite bank system to the 
In’ependent Treasu y. 

Can any man, in sober carnes', compare th? in- 
fluence which th: Executive will acquire, under 
this Lil!, by the appointment of four receivers-gene- 
ral of public money, with that ever this affiliated 
league of State banks, which he now desires to 
abandon? Think ye, sir, that if any of the leading 
vfficers of Government, or any of the favored 
minions of Executive power, had desired a loan 
from one of these banks, that he wenld have asked 
in vain? Under the Independent Treasury bill, 
such favors can never be extended without sub- 
jecting bath the officer grantinz them, and the re- 
cipient, to panishment in the penitentiary. 

Fhe Senator complains that the power of re- 
moval from office sheuld exist in the President, 
and says that he is not at all satisfied wih the 
argument in the first Congress cn which it was 
reated, This power has been exercised, without 
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interruption, ever snce 1789. It is not, then, a 
recent usurpation. The first Congress of the 
United Sta'es which ever assembled, by their con- 
struction of the Constitution, solemn!y declared 
that the power of removal was vested in the Presi- 
dent; and many of the members of this Congress 
had themselves been members of the Federal Con- 
vention. Since the gentleman addressed the Senate, 
I have examined the debate, and particularly Mr. 
Madison’s remarks upon this subject, and I think 
they ought to prove satisfactory to every mind. 
He sketches the argument in favor of the power 
with a master’s hand. 

How could the President execute the laws at all, 
if this power did not exist? Suppose he should 
discover that one of the receivers-zeneral created 
by this very bill was applying the public money to 
his own usc—if he were deprived of the power of 
removing him from office, he might be obliged to 
look patiently on and suffer him to embezzie mil- 
lions, Suppose a foreign minister were violating 
his instructions, and beirayiog the best interests of 
his conntry abroad—what is to be done? Without 
the exercise of this power, the President would be 
compelled to wait until the mischief might be en- 
tirely consammated—until the country mght be 
ruined—be‘ore he could recall this corrupt or 
wicked minister. I might present a hundred simi- 
lar insiances. Tis power is e:sential to the per- 
formance of the duty impo ed upon the President 
of seeing that the laws are faithfully executed. 
Without it, he would be deprived of the nec*ssary 
means of executing this high trust reposed in him 
by the Constitution. It is, therefore, wonderful 
how the existence of this power could ever have 
been s-riously contested. 

If this power of removal did not exist in the 
President, 1t would follow as a necessary cons?- 
quence that the Senate must remain in permanent 
session for the purpose of sanctioning removals 
from office, as they might become necesary, 
throvghoat this vast and growing country. The 
public interest imperiously demands that some 
power should always exist competent instant'y to 
remove all offcers the moment they are discovered 
to be betraying their trast. Bui the Constitution 
never contemplated that the Senate should be in 
session permanently, Heaven forbid that this 
should eve: be the cas>! After having been in the 
pohiieal atmosphere of Washington for six months, 
it is necessary that we shoul! go home to mingle 
with our consti!nents and to breathe the pare air of 
the country. The American people never will 
consent, and never ought to consent, that our ses- 
sions shall become permanent. 

Having now replied to all the arguments ad- 
duced by the Senator under his second general 
head, and having, I think, demonstra‘e! that the 
bill contains no Government Treasury Bank, I 
shall proceed to reply to these which he urged un- 
der the first general head. It will be recol'ected 
that this was to consider the bill according to the 
cor struction placed upon it by its friends, which, I 
have endeavered to prove, is the true construction 

Before I address myself direetly to the Senator’s 
argument, allow me to indalge in some gereral ob- 
servations. 

Woat has been the financial history of this 
c un ry fer the last twenty-five years? I can speak 
with pos‘five knowledge upon this subject dur ng 
the peried of eghteea years since I first came into 
public lie. [t hes been a history of constant vi- 
brat on—of extravegant exparsions in the business 
of the country, succeeded by ruin: us contractic ns. 
At successive interva's many of th: best and most 
enterprising men of the country have been crushed. 
They have fallen victiv's at the shrine of the insa- 
ltiate and insatiable spirit of extravagant banking 
ani speculation. &tirting at the extreme point of 
depression cf one of these periods, we find that the 
country has been glatted with foreign merchandise, 
and ii :equires all our efforts to pay the debt thus 
contracted to foreign nations. At this crisis the 
banks can do nc thing to relive the people. In order 
to preserve their own existence, th y ere compelled 
to contract their leans and theiri-snes, In the hour 
of distress, when their assistance is most weeded, 
they can do nothing for their votaries. Every ar- 
ticle sinks in prige, men are unable to pay their 
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debts, ani wide spread ruin pervades the Jand, 
Daring this first year of the cycie, we are able to 
Import but comparatively Lue foreiga merechan- 
cise, and this affords the country an opportuni y of 
recruiting its exhausted euergics. The next year 
the patient tegins to recover. Domestic manufac- 
tures flourish in proportion as foreign goods become 

carce. The industry and enterprise of our citizens 
have been exerted with energy, and our productions 
have liquidated the foreign debt. 
a fair business is done. The country presents a 
flourishing appearance. The banks, 1e'ieved from 
the drains of specie required for fir-ign expert, 
begin once more to expand,’and \empt the unwary 
to their ruin. Properiy of all descriptions com. 
mands a fair price. ‘The fourth or the fifi year the 
eraof extravagant banking and speculation returns, 
again to be sacceeded by another ru nous 
valsion. 

This was the history of the country wp till 1837. 
Since then we have travelled the read to ru.n much 
more rapidly than in former years. Betore that 
period ithad required from three to six years to 
get up an expansion ana i's corresponding explo- 
sion. We have now witnes-ed the astounding fact 
that we can pars through al! these chanees,and even 
from one suspens on of specie paymenis to ano her, 
in little more than two years. 

It is curious to observe with how much accuracy 
you can read the ever changing condition of this 
country in the varied amount of our moortations. 
The year 1836 was one of vast expansion, and 
produced the explosion and suspension ef srecia 
payments in 1837. The imports were greatly d- 
minished in 1837, being less than they had been 
in 1836, by nearly filty millions of dollars. In 
1838, they sunk down to twent,-seven miil.ons tess 
than they had been in 1837, and near'y seven 
ven millions less than they were in 1836. Ti 15.9, 
we had another expansion, and ourimprrs were 
forty-four millions of dollars greater than they bad 
been in 1838. This expansion precedid the ex; 
sion and suspensicn of specie payments in the 
monta of October last. ‘Thus we have becom: 
such skilful archi ects of rain, that a sing'e year 
was Suflicientto prepare the late explosion. 

There never has existed a nation on earth, ex- 
cept our own, that could endure siwh rayi! and 
violent expansions and contractions. It the bnoy- 
ancy of youth—it is the energies of cnr pe pulahon— 
it is the spir.t which never quails before diflieuiiies 
—which enables us tu endure such shecks wichout 
ulterruin. Yes, sir, a difference in the amount of 


The third year, 


Tee 


our imports, between the years 1836 and 1838, of 


seventy-seven millions of dollars, is sufficient to ex- 
cite the astonishment of the world. 

What cruses chiefly operated to produce this spec- 
dy recurreace of the second explosion and the second 
su:pensicn of specie payments? Thiee miy be 
mentioned. Jn the first place, after the ban’ sur- 
pension of 1837, every, person who was fr.endiy to 
well regulated banks, if such a thing be possib'e 
under the present sys'em, ardent'y desired that the 
different State Legislatures might impose upon 
them some wholesome res'rictions. It was ex- 
pected that they would be comyelled to keep a cer- 
tain amount of specie in their vaults in proportion 
to their circalation and depcsites; that the founda- 
tion of a specie basis for our payer currency 
sioull be laid by prchibiting the circulation of 
bank notes at the first under the dencin n-ton of 
ten and afterwards under that of twen'y do lar-; 
that the amount of their dividends should be fimit- 
ed; and, above a'l, ‘hat upon the cecurrence of 
another suspension their doors should te clo.ed at 
once, and their affairs be placed in the hands of 
commissioners. The different Legis!atures met. 


Mach indignation was exp:essed at the conduct of 


the banks. They were severely threatened; but at 
last they proved too powerful {vr the people. Tn- 
deed, it would almost scem as if most of the Scat» 
Legisiatures had met for no other purpcse than to 
legalize the previous suspension of specie par- 
ments. No efficient restrictions were imposed; and 
the banks were thus taught that they might th ree 
afier go unpun shed—unwhipped of javtice. Fact 
impunity prevented them from reducing their busi- 
ness and curtsiling their profits ia such a njaoner 
as to render them secure in the day of trial, They 
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have fallen egain; | fear again to enjoy the same 
impunity. 

In the second place, the immense amount of 
money loaned to many of the States in England, a 
large porion of which was brought home in the 
form of foreign merchandise, afforded great facili- 
lies for overtradiag, or rather overbuying. 

And in the third place, the conduct of the Bank 
cl the United States greatly tended to produce 
ihese excessive impceriations. That institation be- 
came the broker for the sale of all Stats bonds in 
Europe. It endeavored to monopolize the entire 
cotton trade of the country; and it drew bills of ex- 
change on England, most freely, at moderate rates, 
against the proce-ds of the e bonds and of its cot- 
ion. Every iemp ation was thus presented lo spe- 
culations in foreign merchandise, 

These three causes combining, have occasioned a 
second suspension of specie payments within two 
years afier the first, and produced that bloated cre- 
dit system, from the wreck of which our country is 
now deeply suffering. 

J most heartily econeur with the Senator from 
Kentucky in one of his positions. We certainly 
produce too jitte and import too much, Our ex- 
panced credit system is the great cause of this ca- 
lamily. Coufine it within safe and reasonable 
bounds, and this disastrous effect will ne longer be 
produced. It is not in the pewer of Congress to do 
much towards a consummation se desirable. Sull 
we shall do all we can; and the present bill will ex- 
ervcive some influence in restraining the banks from 
making extravagant loans and emilling extravagant 
ifsuer. 

What eflcct has this bleated system of eredit 
produced upon the morals of the country? In the 
large c .ummercisl cities, it has converted almost all 
men of business into gamblers. Where is there 

w to found the old fashioned impo:ting merchant, 
whose word was as good as his bond, and who was 
content to ¢rowrich, as our fathers did, by the 
successive and regular profits of many years of pa- 
tient industry Such men were the glory and 
pride of commerce, and elevated the character of 
their country both at home and abroad. I ask, 
where are they? Is not the race almost extinci? 
All now desire to grow rich rapidiy. Each takes 
his chance in the lottery of speculation. Alihough 
there may be a hundred chances to one against 
him, erch, eagerly intent upoa the golden prize, 
overlooks the intervening rocks and quicksands be- 
iween bim and it, and when he fondly thinks he is 
aboutto clotch it, be sinks into bankruptey and 
ruin. Sach has been the faie of thousands of our 
most en'erprising cinzens, 

if the specu'ator should prove successfal and win 
the golden prize, no matter by what means he 
may have acquire] bis weatth, this clothes him with 


honor and glory. Money, money, money, confers 
the highest distinc ion in scciety. The Republican 
simplicity and virtue of a Macon would be sub- 


ects of ridiex'e in Wall street or Chestaut stre t. 
‘the highest talents, directed by the purest pa‘riot- 
tm, mora! worth, literary and professional fame, 
in short, every quality which ought to confer dis- 
tinction in sceiety, sink into ins goificance when 
compared with wealth. Money is equivalent toa 
tule of nobility in our larger commercial cities. 
This is the effect of our credit systers. 

We have widely cCeparted from the ec: nomical 
liabits, and simple virtues of our forefathers, These 
are the only sure foundations upon which our Re- 
publican institutions can rest. The desire to make 
on ostentatious display of rapidly acquired wealth, 
has produced a splendor and boundless expense un- 
kpown in former umes, There is now more extra- 
vagance in our large commercial cities, than exists 
in any portion of the world, which I have ever 
seen, except among the wealthy nobility of Eng- 
land. Thank Heaven, this extravagance has but 
partially reached the mountaios and valleys of the 
interior, ‘The people there, so far as their poten- 
tal voice can be heard, are cetermined to put an 
end to this bloated credit system, which threatens to 
involve not only th-ir private fortunes, but their 
political liberties in ruin. 

After the revul.icn in 1837—after the banks had 
blowa up, and left the Government without a dol- 
lar, the President found it necessary to convene 


it] 





Congress, It then became indispensable to take a 
new departure. The course which ought to be 
pursued was the question. The banks had be- 
trayed our trust; th y had converted our money 
into rags, by a species of alchymy the very reverse 
of that which was alfempted in former times, of 
converting baser things in'o gold. ‘The President 
then recommended an absolute divorce between 
Bank and Siate, and his political friends in Con- 
gress cudially responded to ths recommenda’'i:n. 
We then gave our banuerto tne breeze, with the 
motto of an Independent Treasury inscribed upon 
it. Ilave we not firmly and immoveably main- 
tained our position?’ Had we been the cormorants 
after office which our enemies have described us to 
be, we should have yielded our convictions, whea 
we found one State afier another abandoning our 
standard. Neither the love of power nor of place 
made us falier. We dil not yield to the panic of 
the moment. We have ever since kept this issue 
distinctly before the people, honestly believing that 
a separation of the Government from banks was ne- 
cessary to promote the best and dearest interests of the 
country. In the opinion of our political opponents, 
we stood self immolated, But the people have at 
length gloriously come to the rescue. The Sena- 
lor is entirely mistaken in supposing this bill to 
be unpopular. In every instance, during the elec- 
tions of the last year, when the question of an In- 
dependent Treasury was distinctiy made before the 
people, the result has been either the ejection of the 
Ad.ninistration candidates, or a greatly increased 
number of votes in their favor. Is it not certa:n, 
that if the Congressional e'ec'ions in those States 
which elecid their membe:s ia 1838, had been 
postponed until 1839, we should now be in a 
‘riamphant majority in the other House? The 
Whig pariy know this; and I am greatly mistaken 
in the signs ef thet mes, ifthey have not determined 
that this bill shall pass. They will no longer give 
us the battle cry of an Independent Treasury. The 
bill is Cestined to become a law during the present 
session. I prophesy this result, and prophesy it 
sulely upon my opinion of the sagacity of the Whig 
party. It is possible I may be mistaken, but if I 
should, I shall have one consolation in my disap- 
pointment. If my po'itical existence depended up- 
on the result, Ishou'd rather have the success of 
the independent Treasury identified with the re- 
e'ection of Mr. Van Buren, thanany otherargume:t 
which can be used in his favor. It alone would be 
sufficient to de‘eat the hero of Tippecance. 

Now, sr, great chang~s have taken place in public 
opinion since September, 1837. The prom:nent 
arguments then urged upon this floor against the 
Independent Treasury bill have neariy ali va- 
nished away. We now hear no more of a system 
of well reguiaied specie paying State banks t» act 
as Governmet depositories. The half-way house 
has been abandoned, The accommodati ns there 
are no longer gocd. Itis in a ruinous con+ition, 
and can no longer shelter those who formerly tvok 
refuge in it. The banks have b'oan up twice 
within little more than two years, and thus blown 
this argument cf their friencs sky bigh. No 
Statesman, after our recent experience, would now 
think of placing the people’s treasure with the 
banks on general depo-ite tor safe kee ping. 

Far different is the Independent Treasury. It 
pres nts every guarantee which can be aflorde 1] for 
the safety and security of the public money. It 
will be in the custody cf officers appointed by the 
Government, responsible to the Government, ana 
punishable as felons for every viojation of their 
trust. Inthe day of danger, when the country is 
involved in war, the money will always be read); 
and at such a crisis, the banks would almost cer- 
tainly suspend specie payments. Besides, they are 
mere Siate institutions, over which we have nocon- 
trol; and they may, when they please, convert our 
money into rags, and thea place us at defiance. 
They are beyond the reach of punishment under 
our authority. The Federal Government cannot 
justly be considered independent, if we must resort 
to State banks, or to any other power except our 
own, for the purpose of keeping the money raised 
from the people by taxation, until it can be ap- 
plied to execute the great powers conferred upon 
us by the Cons‘itution, 





Again: public opinion hes annihilated anvther 
argument agains! the Independeut Treasury. The 
Senator from South Carolina, in March, 1833 
[Mr. Presron,} in his tenderness towards the State 
banks, and for the purpose of enabling them to 
resume specie payments, propcs:d that we skou'd, 
for a limited period, receive their irredeemable pa. 
per in the payment of dues to the Gove:nment, 
Much eloquence was also formeily wastkd upou 
the extreme cruelty of having ove currency for the 
Government and another for the people. Thank 
God! we hear no more of all this. No person 
pow contends that, under any circumstances, the 
Government ought to receive deprecia'ed bank 
paper. Such fantasies have proved too light for 
earth. They have risen to the maon, where it is 
said the crude notions of speculative politicians are 
still floating about, and have a local habitation and 
a name. 

The Senator charges us with having employed 
the S ate banks as depositories, and having com- 
mended their conduct in the highest terms. This 
was a grievous sin, and grievously have we an. 
swer.d it. The difiirence between him and us is 
this: that afier they had shown themselves to be 
utterly unworihy of our confidence, we abandoned 
them; but at that moment he clasped them to his 
be.om. Admitting that there has been inecnsis 
tency on both sides, the state of the fact is this: 
we adopted the State banks; they betrayed us, and 
we cast them off forever. The Opposition d:- 
nounced this system in the beginning, and pro- 
phesied that it would prove a failure; but at the 
very moment when their prediction was verified, 
they embraced these castaways themselves with al] 
the ardor of lovers. These banks, as depesitories 
of the public money, are now repudiated by all 
parties. Their day has passed, and we shall hear 
little more of them in connection with this subject. 

All men are wise after the fact; but, to look back, 
it has often occurred to me as wonderful how 
we cou'd ever have confided in the Siate banks as 
safe general depositories of the public treasure. 
Our system of banking is the very worst, and the 
most irresponsible that has ever existed on the face 
of the earth. The charters of these banks nowhere 
impose any efficent restraints upon the first in-tinct 
of their nature, which is to make as much money 
fer their stockholders as possible. They will, 
therefore, always expand their credits and their 
issues in the day cf delusive prosperity, without 
regarding the approaching s!onm. The immense 
deposites of the Government increased this fatal 
tendency; whilst the public money was freely 
loaned, and its security placed at hazard, for the 
benefit of ther stockiio ders, bat for the ruin of 
the country. ‘Lhe wonder, pe:haps, ought rather 
to be that they held out so long, than that they 
should have fiaally exploded. 

Ia 1836, the immense au.cunt of these deposites 
had stimulated them almest to madness. The ex- 
pansion was thea great beyundall former example. 
Speculation raged throughout the land. The sus- 
picions of the country were aroused agains! the Go- 
vernment, and the banks were charged wih gran’ 
ing peculiar favors to mea h gh in office, and to in- 
fluential partisans of the Adminisiration. They 
were denominated ‘the pet bank:.”? Such was the 
general sense of the insecurity of the public money, 
in their possession, and such the jealousy wh ch ex- 
isted among the people, in consequence of their 
connection with the Governmeat, that I verily be- 
lieve the present Chief Magistrate would never 
have been elected, had it not been for the passage 
of the depcsite bill. The adoption of this mea- 
sure was a choice of evils; but it was a much less 
evil than to have left neatly forty millions of the 
public mosey in possession of the banks.- Uader 
the Independent Treasury sysiem, we shall never 
again be placed in such a fearful dilemma. 


I was very much astonished that we had no ho- 
mily from the Senator against the specie clause of 
the bill. Even this seems to have lost much of its 
terrors. It is no longer the terr.fic monster which 
was to devour all the banks and establish a pure 
metallic currency for all the transactions of ail 
the people of ihe United States. 

There could be no Independent Treasury without 
thisclause, If you were to receive bank notes in 
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payment of the public dues, and reiain them in 
your possession, you would, in this manner, encou- 
rage the banks as much to make extravagant ex- 
pansions, as though you placed the same amount 
with them on general depo-ite. Besides, you would 
thus confer a dangerous power upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, enabling him to favor some banks 
and to ruin others; and even if this power should 
not be abused, suspicion would always surround 
jis exercise. You must separate from the banks in 
every particular. Evils, both to them and to the 
gountry, will follow from the least connect on with 
them. Besides, if you receive bank notes at all, 
to the extent of the amount which you hold on 
hand, you incur the verv same risk of having thew 
converted into irredeemable paper by an explo- 
sin Of the banks, as if they held them on general 
deposite. 

The Senator commenced his speech by present- 
ing us the moxt gloomy picture of national dis- 
tress. He predicted that this distress would cen- 
tinue to increase during the present year, and that 
jt would affect all classes of the communi'y. The 
suffering, he thinks, will be peculiarly severe dur- 
ing the approaching summer. I might say to him, 

“Thy wish was father, Harry, to the thought.” 

I do not believe, however, he would desire that 
the people should suffer in order to accomplish 
any political purpose. But if, without contribut- 
ing to this result himself, it should be the will of 
the powers abeve to involve us in pecuniary dis- 
tress between this time and the Presidential elec- 
tion, he woul 1 doubtiess bear the dispensation with 
Christian fortitude. It would furnish political ca- 
pital for his friends, and might contribute grea'ly 
to verify his prediction, that General Harrison will 
take possession ef the White House on the 4th of 
March, 1841. 

In my opinion, the Senator has greatly exagge- 
rated the extent of the existing distress. That all 
classes of the community have suffered in some 
degree is certain; but iniense suffering has been 
chiefly confined to the large commercial cities, and 
those poriions of the Union, such as the State of 
Mississippi, where the banks have so evidently 
ruined the pecple as to place al! doubt of the cause 
at defiance. Where is there the country under the 
sun on which a bountiful Providence has poured 
out more blessings than on Mississippi? No po- 
palation on the globe, in proportion to their num- 
ber, produces a larger amount of wealth from the 
cultivation of the soil. And yet the bounty of 
Providence has been counteracted by her miserable 
banking system, and her people are nqw subjected 
to intense suffering. In this instance the effect 
flows so palpably from the cause, that every man 
sees and feels and knows it. What an astonishing 
fact was that s'ated by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Wacker,] thatin those counties of his 
State where banks do not exist, there is no suffer- 
ing even at the present moment! If you wanted 
an illustration of the pernicious effects of the bank- 
ing system, when it tempts farmers and planters to 
abandon their own proper business and embark en 
the ocean of wild speculation, you could not have 
one more striking than that presented by Mis-issippi 
at the present moment. Iam not aware that there 
is much individaal distress among the massof the 
people in the interior of Pennsylvania. There it is 
chiefly confined to those who have been tempted, in 
the day of prosperity, to go beyond their means 
by the facility of obtaining bank accommeda'ions. 

Bat if I read the signs of the times aright, the 
cris's has passed, or rather is gradually passing 
away. We cannot return to a state of prosperity 
before the Presidential election; but the condition 
of individuals, generally, will not be ene of intense 
suffering. The resources of this vast country are 
80 great, and the productive classes are so indus- 
trious, that with two years of fair play, they can 
produce as much wealth as the speculators have 
been able to squander in one. There will be no 
great suffering during the next summer, unless it 
may be in our large commercial cities. 

After presenting in glowing colors the distress of 
the country, the Senator asks what measure of re- 
lief have we proposed? I might ask him, in re- 
turn, where he will find any clause in the Constitu- 
tion conferring power upon Congress to regulate 
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the banking and credit system of the respective 
States, and thus strike atthe roet of our calamities 
and embarrassmen's?) The present Administration 
have not had the slightest agency in creating the 
existing distress, and can do But live to arrest it, 
or preventilts recuireace. This is a duty which 
develves upon the Stites. Sull we have proposed 
a measure which we believe will produce thiseffect 
to a limited extent. Our chief objects in adopting 
the Independent Treasury, are to disconnect the 
Government from all banks, to secure the people’s 
money from the wreck of the banking system, and 
to have it always ready to promote the prosperity 
of the country in peace, and deferd itin war. In- 
cidentally, however, it will do some good ia check- 
ing the extravagant spirit of speculauion, which is 
the bans of the country. 

In the first place, by requiting specie in all re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government, you 
will create an additional demand for go!d and si!- 
ver to the amcunt of five millions of dollars per 
annum, according to the estimate of the President. 
A large portion of this sum will be d:awn from 
the banks, and this will compel them to keep more 
specie in their vaulis in proportion to their circula- 
tion and deposites, and to bank less. This, so far 
as it may go, willstrike at the root of the existing 
evil. I fear, however, that it will prove to be buta 
very inadequate restraint upon excessive banking. 

In the second place, this bill will, in some de- 
gree, diminish our imports, especially after June, 
1842. I most heartily concur with the Senator in 
desiring this result. What is the condition of the 
importing business at the present moment? It is 
almost exclusively in the hands of British agents, 
who sell all the manufactures they can dispose of 
in other portions of the world, and then bring the 
residuum here to glut our markets. According to 
our existing laws, they receive a credit from the 
Government for the amount of itsduties. They 
sell the goods for cash; and this credit becomes so 
much capital in their hands, to enable them to 
make fresh importations. The Independent Tiea- 
sury bill requires that all duties skall be paid in 
gold and silver; and after June, 1842, the compro- 
mise law will take away the credits altogether. 
We shall then have a system of cash duties in 
operation, which will contribute much to reduce 
the amount of our importations, and to encourage 
domestic manufactures. 

In the third place, this bill will make the banking 
interest the greatest economists in the country, so 
far as the Government is concerned. Their nerve 
of self-interest will be touched in favor of econo- 
my, and this will induce them to unite with the 
people in reducing the evenue and expenditures of 
the Government to the lowest standard consistently 
with the public good. They wi'l hereafter abhor 
a surplus revenue, as much as they delighted in it 
formerly, when they used it for banking purposes. 
Any surplus which may exist in future, will be 
locked up in guld and silver in the vaults of our 
depositories; and, in proportion to its amount, will 
deprive the banks of so mach of their specie. 
They will, therefore, become the partisans of re- 
ducing the revenue to the actual and necessary ex- 
penditures of the Government; so that the specie 
may flow oxt of the sub-treasuries with a rapidity 
corresponding with its influx. Nothing but a large 
surplus can seriously injuie the banks. Tis was 
demonstrated to me by one of the most disiin- 
guished financiers which our country has ever pro- 
duced, not himself, I believe, friend!y to the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. These Treasury drafts, in the 
natural course of business, will find their way 
eiiber into the banks at the very points where our 
depositarics are situated, or into the hands of indi- 
viduals there having duties to pay to the Govern- 
ment. Take, forexample, New York. A public 
creditor receives such a draft on the receiver-gene- 
ral in payment of his debt. Will he carry it to 
New York, receive payment, and transport the spe- 
cie from that city?’ Such instances will be rare. 
He will generally deposite it to his credit in the 
bank with which he transacts his business, 
wherever that may be. This bank, if not in New 
York, will transmit it for collection to one of the 
banks there; and thus these banks will draw the 
specie from our depositary as rapidly as it is drawn 
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from them for the payment of the publec dues. 
Thus the equilibrium will be preserved, so long as 
the Government is without a large surplus. In 
other instances, these drafts will be songht afier 
and procured by individuals having duties to pay, 
and they will be presented to the receivers-general, 
and accepted by them instead of gold and silver. 

I now come to another and the mest important por- 
tion of the gentleman’s argument. If the President 
had taken the Senator from Kentucky under his 
umbrella, and wiapped his India-rubber cloak 
around him, and made himh's Palinurus to steer 
the ship of State— 

[Here Mr. Cray said this was not a possible 
case. ] 

Mr. Bucuanan replied, that all things are pos- 
sible, and wonders will nevercease. I admit that 
such an event is not very probable; but should it 
ever occur, true as the needle to the pole, the Se- 
nator would steer direct for a National Bank. This 
is the Senator’s sovereign panacea for regulat ng 
the currency of the country and restraining 
the extravagance of the State banks. I ad- 
mit that the true issue now before the country is 
between an Independent Treasury and a Nationa! 
Bank. “The Pet Bank” deppsite system has been 
such an utter failure that another resort to it cannot 
be seriously contemplated by any consite able por- 
tion of the Amevican peeple. I feel the utmost 
confidence in the success of the Independent Trea- 
sury, should the law be ably and efficiently executed; 
but should it fail, the next experiment will doubtless 
be another Bank of the United States. 

Waiving, at present, the constitutional question 
on which I have often expressed my opinion before 
the Senate, I propose to take up the Senator’s argu- 
ment, and prove that such a bank would not regu- 
late the currency if it could; and that even if it fete 
the will to do so, it would be entirely destitate of the 
power. 

Would such a bank, then, if it could, control and 
regulate the loans and issues of the State banks? 
In the affairs of human life, if you expect one 
agent to restrain another, you ought to render theit 
interests conflicting. This proposition is emphati- 
cally true, when such agents are banking corpora- 
tions, intent upon declaring the largest po sible di- 
vidends among their stockho'ders. Nowa Bank of 
the United Siates, so far from feeling any interest 
adverse to the State banks, would have the very 
same inducements with them to make extra- 
vagant loans and issues. The daty of such 
a bank, as a regulator of the currency, woald 
be directly at war with i's interest as a 
banking institution. You cannot raise men above 
the selfish passions of their nature, by making them 
directors asd stockholders in a Bank of the United 
States. When their interest as bankers conflicts 
with their duty as regulators of the currency, the 
his ory of mankind points you to the probable re- 
sult. Like the State banks, they will always ex- 
tend their Joans and their issues, whenever they 
can du so without endangering their own security. 
This is the powerful instinct of self interest. It is 
absurd, then, to expect that the president and di- 
rectors of a Baxk of the United Sia'es will ever 
become safe and efficient regulators of the currency, 
in the very face of the r own interest as stockho!d- 
ers. It would be easy for me to prove, from h sto- 
rical facts, that neither the former nor the present 
Bank of the United Siates ever did exercise a regu- 
lar and efficient control over the issues of the State 
institutions. On the contrary, whenever their inte- 
rest impel!ed them to extend their own issues, they 
have putsued this course; and thus, instead of 
checking, they have given loose reins to the Siate 
banks. Both the Bank of the United States and 
these banks have thus together rushed on, and with 
united forces have ministered to that spirit of over- 
trading and extravagant speculation which has so 
often desolated eur country. Time will not permit 
me to do more than refer to the vast expansions of 
this Bank in 1817 and 1818, in 1823, in 1831, and 
in 1834. These produeed ruinous contractions 
and universal distress. I think I may affirm, with 
perfect safety, that at each of these periods, instead 
of restraining the State banks, it took the lead. Has 
it ever preserved the State banking institutions io a 
sound condition? Let Mr. Gallatin answer this 
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quision. Hesays that one hundred and sixty-five 
of our banks broke between 1811 and 1830; and 
during the greater part of this period, we all know 
that the prs.nt Bank of the United States was in 
aciive existence, 

My great objvc!, however, at this moment, is to 
prove, /rom the present condition of the Bank of 
the United states, how hopeless itis to expect that 
any similar insti.ution can ever be relied upon as a 
regulator of the currency, ‘That Bank still exists, 
if sts present conditon may be cal'ed existence; 
and this is the first occasion on which I have ever 
kuown the Senator to be guilty of ungratefully 
abandoning an old fr.eod in the hour of calamity. 
Before I take my seat, I shall endeavor to identity 
the geotleman and his parly with this institution. 
“They were luvely in life, and in death they shall 
not be divided.” 

It is said that the Bank of the United States is 
now but a mere State institution. Butis its cha- 
ractes changed by changing the source whence it 
derives ils charter? Is it not sull the same instita- 
tion that it ever has been, with the same capital, 
ihe same Cirectors, the same stockholders, and, 
until very recently, has it not been governed by 
the sime conirojling will? Has it not been ex- 
ul ingly proc'aimed by its former president, that 
it now has a mach better charter from Pennsylvania 
than that which it had received fioua Congress? 
This is strictly the truth; for such a charter as that 
under which it now exists was never be’ore granted 
to any banking corporation, either in Eaglaad or 
this country. The United States, it is trae, ceased 
to be a stockholder; but it enjoyed the privilege of 
selling ther seven millions of stock, for which it 
could have procured, and doubtless did procure, a 
large alvance. 

From the very nature of things, this vast mono- 
pely, with a capital of $35,000,000, could not have 
become aS ate institauon. A single Siate, with 
more than a suflicient namber of State banks al- 
ready in existence, could not have furnished 
employment for its immense capital. It would 
have starved within such narrow limits, 

Did it, in point of fact, confine its operations to 
Peansylvania? No, sir; it aspired te regulate the 
currency aud exchanges of the whole Union. This 
was the high political duty to the performance of 
which it proclaimed itself destined. To tell me 
that this Bank all at once changed its character 
and became a mere Siate institution, simply be- 
cause it had received a ccharier from the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, is to deny the evidence of 
ourown senses. Was not the currency issued un- 
der the new charter, as well as that under the old, 
declared, in 1>36, to be the best currency which 
the world had ever seen? Did net the new notes 
command the same premium, ali ever the Union, 
with the old ones; und would they not still con- 
tinue to command the same premium if it had not 
failen—faiien from its high estate? 

Why, sir, it, became, in fact, more a Bank of the 
United States after it received its Pennsylvania 
charter than it had ever been before. It bought up 
State banks and converted them into branches, in 
Louisiana and in Georgia; and it shot out its 
branch agencies over the whole Union. In New 
York it has established a branch bank, under their 
free banking law. 

Since its new charter, not content with the whole 
United States as the theatre of its operations, it has 
established an agency in England, and aspired “te 
beard the lion in his den,” and to become the rival 
of the Bank of England in London itself. It 
scorned to confine itself to banking operations 
aloue; but has invaded the province of the mer- 
chan’, and has attempted to monopolize and regu- 
late the whole cotion trade between Europe and 
this country. And yet this Bank is now said to be 
a mere Pennsylvania institution ! 

Now, sir, how has it succeeded in the task 
which it,im posed upon itself—of regulating the bank 
is ues, and the foreign and domestic exchanges of 
tha Union? In little wore than one year after its 
charter from Congress had expired, whilst in all 
iespcls it was under (he same government, and 
continued to pursue the very same course of poliey 
that it had done before, it became insolvent, and 
suspended specie payments with less than one mil- 
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lion and a half of gold and silver in its vaults, or 


less than ene dollar for twenty-three of its capital, 
to meet all its immense liabilities. Their amount 
at the time | do doygecollect at present, nor have I 
the means of ascertaining it in my possession. 

Now, S.r, I would ask the Senator, is there the 
least reason to believe that if this bank had con- 
tinued to be the depositary of the public revenue 
until May, 1837, that its fate would have been 
averied, or that we should not then have hada ge- 
neral suspension of specie payments? Why, sir, 
the public deposites would only have added vel to 
the flame; and would have tempted the Bank to en- 
gage in still wilder speculations. The overbenk- 
ing and overtrading of 1836, which were condnet- 
ed under its auspices, would have become sii!l 
greater—the expansion would have been still more 
ex'ravagant—the bloated credit system, which en- 
abled us in that year to import foreign merchan- 
dise to the value of nearly one hundred and ninety 
millions of dollars, might have raised our imports 
up to two hundred and fifty millions; and the 
catestrophe which followed would have been still 
more dreadful. 

In order to repairits fallen fortunes, true to the 
law of its nature, this Bank has since proceeded 
from one extravagance to another, until it is now 
almost a heap of ruins. Instead of ecntrvlling and 
regulating the other banks of the country, it has 
notoriously been the chief, nay, almost the only 
cause, of the existing suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The glory of which its friends now boast 
is, thatit has been able to borrow £800,000 sterling, 
at an extravagant ra'e of interest, from private 
bankers in England, to save it from immediate 
bankruptcy and ruin. Alas! how are the mighty 
failen! 

And it is by the creation of another such insti- 
tution that the Senator seeks to regulate the currency, 
and contro! the bank issues of the country! Why, 
this is faith against fact; speculat'on against exp:- 
rience. This would be to adopt, as our grand 
regulator, an institution precisely similar to that 
which has been the great author of our vast ban‘ 
expansions, and our bloated credit system; and 
which has fallen under the weight of its own ex- 
travagance. With all the experience which the 
people of the United States have had upon this 
subject, it will be long, I trust, very long, before 
they return to a Bank of tie United States. 


But I proposed to prove that, even if a Bank of | 


the United States had the d sposition to restrain the 
loans and issues of the State banks, it would not 
possess the power. I suppose a case for the sake 
ot the argument, which can scarcely ever exist, 
because, as a regulator of the currency, it wovld 
have aduty to perform directly at war with the 
interest of its stockholders. 

The only mode by which it has been thovght 
that this obj-ct could be accomplished, was for the 
Bank of the United States, confining its own busi- 
ness within safe and proper limits, to receive the 
notes of the Sate banks on deposite and in pay- 
ment, and to call upon them at short periods to 
pay the balances in specie. But, in the nature of 
things, it would be impossible for such a bank to 
receive the notes, and restrain the overissues of 
more than a very few of the eight bundred banks, 
which are now scattered over this country. Each 
of these banks has its own limited sphere of cireu- 
lation, and they are mot compeiled to receive the 
paper ofeach other. In point of fact, this is not 
generally done; nor could any Bank of the United 
States be required to receive all the notes which 
these eight hundred paper manufactories are con- 
stantly pouring out upon the public. From the 
law which regulates currency, that which is the 
worst, has always the most extensive circulatien. 
Individua's will always hold fast by the gold and 
silver, and pass away the bank notes; and of these 
notes, they will pay out the doubtful, and preserve 
those which are above suspicion. No Bank of the 
United States, however great its capital, and ex- 
tended its powers, could ever reach ‘the evil. It 
could never transact business with one bank in 
ten, I might say in twenty, of the whole number. 

But it is in vain to speculate upon this subject. 
Experience isthe best teacher. One fact is worth 
one hundred arguments. Independently of the ad- 
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verse experience of our own country,the experimen; 
has been tried by the Bank of England under th, 
most auspicious circumstances, and it has Utterly 
failed. 

The real capital of ‘he Bank of England is ab-y; 
seventy mi:lions or doilars ,and it has ten branches 
at the most commercialand manufacturing points 
of the kingdom. In 1836, the rate of foreign ex. 
change was largely against England. The Specie 
of the Bank was, therefore, gradually drawn from 
its vaulis for exportation. It became necessary 
for its own salvation, that it should make a vigor. 
ous effort to diminish the amount of the circulating 
paper medium, and thereby restore the equilibrium 
of the foreign exchanges. The bank credits and 
currency of England had become so inflated, and 
in consequence, the prices of all articles had ad. 
vanced to such a standard, that, to use the language 
of one of their own statesmen, it had become the 
best country to sell in, and the worst country to by 
in, throughout the world, It was profitable, therefore 
to import every foreizn production which could t« 
admitted to entry, and on account of the high pa- 
per prices of their domestic productions, their ex. 
ports were grea'ly diminishhd. The consequence 
was, a continued and ruinous drain of specie from 
the Bank of England to adjust the balance of the 
trade against that country. The bank well knew 
that, if itcould limit the amount of the paper circu- 
lation, it would reduce the price of their home pro- 
ductions in the same proportion, and thus render it 
profitable for foreign merchants to export British 
manufactures instead of specie. For this purpose 
it contracted its loans and issues, in the vain hope 
that the jo.nt stock and private banks would be 
compelled to follow its example. In our slang, i: 
put the screws upon them. What was the result} 
I shall not enter upon a delail of particulars. It is 
sufficient to say, that, as it coniracted, the other 
banks of the kingdom expanded their loans and 
their issues; and that, too, in a greater proportion 
than its loans and issues were diminished. Prices 
slill continued to rise, and bullion still continued to 
be drawn out of the Bank fur exportation. The 
utter impotency of this grand regulator of the cur- 
rency to control the other banks and keep the pas 
per currency of the kingdom within such limits as 
to arrest the exportation of gold and silver, has thus 
been so cleariy demcnstrated, that many ef the ab- 
lest British statesmen despair of accomp)ishing the 
object in any other manner than by restricting the 
issues of paper money to a single bank, and regu- 
lating their amount by the agency of the Govern- 
ment. Here, ihen, is animportant fact incontesta- 
bly establi-hed. If this be true, and there can be 
no question of its truth, I wonld ask the Senator 
how a National Bank, even witha capital of fifty 
millions of dollars, could regulate and restrain, 
within proper limits, the loans and issues of eight 
hundred State banks,scatt2red over the whole extent 
of this vast country?) The thing is impossible. It 
cou'd net be accomplished by such a bank. 

And what is the condition ef the Bank of Eng- 
land at the present momen'? According to the 
testimony of Mr. Horsley Palmer, its presiden’, 
given before the secret committee of the House of 
Commons, previous to its recharter in 1833, the 
principle on which it had proceeded in regulating 
its issues, was to keep as much coin and bullion 
in its coffers as amounted to a third part of its lia- 
bilities, including sums deposited, as well as notes 
in circulation. Experience had established the 
fact, that this rule of one for three of circulation 
and deposites was the safe proportion. Its necess'- 
ties have competled it to depart widely from this 
rule of its own creation. Instead of being able to 
regulate the loans and issues of other banks, it has 
with difheulty been able to save itself.” It has been 
going down and down, until, aecording to the last 
quarterly statement of its condition which I have 
seen, ithad not one pound sterling in bullion for 
seven of its circulation and deposites. In this 
respect it isin a much worse condition than many 
of the banks in our own country. In order 
to save itself from utter ruin, British pride has 
humbled itself so much, that the Bank of 
England became a suppliant to that ef France 
for a supply of bullion, which was gracious- 
ly, though condescendingly, granted. This fact 
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is the highest evidence it is possible to present of 
the advantages which a country, the basis of whose 
gcalation is gold and silver, enjoys over another 
country, whose paper currency is greatly expanded. 
The Bank of Fngland wiil probably never see the 
day, under i's present charter, when its bultion will 
agsin be equal to one-third ef i's circulation and 
deposites. Indeed, one bad crop, in its present con- 
dition, would drain it of its geld and silver for the 
purpose of purchasing foreiga grain, aed compel it 
to suspend spece paymen's. Neither this bank, 
por the Bank of the United Sta’es, can ever be re- 
jied upon as regulators of the loans and issues of 
the other banks of their respective couutr es. 

Tne Sena'or from Kentucky woald have “a well 
reyulated Bank of the United States.” He lays 
gieat emphasis upon the words “well reulated.” 
Does he mean to insinuate that the present Bank 
of the United States, under its charter from Con- 
gress, was not the best regula‘ed bank which the 
worldever saw? I had thought, that, in h’s opi- 
nion, this Bank was perfection itself. The trath, 
however, 1s, that any regulations which you can 
rescribe in the charter of such an institution, will 

disregarded, whenever a powerful interest dic- 

tates their violation. Like the strong man in the 
Scriptures, it will snap the cords by which it is 
bound, as if they were thread. It will ca'culate 
upon violating its charter with perfect impunity, 
because it well knows how unwill ng Congress 
would be to inflict so much evil upon the country 
as would necessarily resut from its sudden destrac 
tion. Once put such an institution into successful 
op-ration, and you ca no longer regula‘e its mo- 
tion by the restiictions of its charter. The present 
Bank was ever a Jawless institution, wp until the 
day when it fraudulently seized upon the entire cir- 
culation of the old Bunk, iilegal branch drafts and 
all, and compelled Congress to pass a law making 
it a penitentiary offeace in its officers to reissue 
these “‘resurreciion notes.» Under its State char- 
ter, it has been true to its original character. Al- 
though it now has a charter such as no other bank- 
ing institution ever had, it has already been guilty 
of several palpable vio'ations of this charter, inde- 
pendently of having twice suspended specie pay- 
ments. I shall not trouble the Senate with the 
enumeration of these violations. It is now at the 
mercy of the Legislaiure. It has pronounced its 
own doom under its own charter; and it now only 
remains for the Legislature or the Governor to 
carry this sentence into execution, through the 
agency of the judicia! tribunals. Whether they 
sha'l enforce this forfeiture or not, is for them in 
their wisdom to deterinine, not forme. I shall not, 
in this place, attempt to interfere with their high 
and responsib'e duties, although I shou'd consider it 
the greatest of all bank reforms, if this Bank cou!d 
be blotted out of existence. 

The Senator ridiculed the idea that the establish- 
ment of a new Bank of the United States could 
prove dangerovs to civil liber.y. Such a Bank, 
with a capital of from fify to a hundred milliens 
of dollars, with branches in every State of the 
Union, directing, by its expansions and contrac- 
tions, when prices should rise and when they 
should fall, would be a most tremendous instra- 
ment of irresponsible power. It would be a ma- 
chine much more formidable than this Govern- 
ment, even if the A:lJministration were as corrupt 
as the fancy of some gentlemen has painted it. 
There is a natural alliance between wealih and 
power. Mr. Randolph once raid, ‘Male and fe- 
male created he them.» Combine the moneyed 
aristocracy of the country, through the agency of a 
National Bank, with the Acmiuistration, and their 
united power weuld create an influence which it 
would be almost impossible for the people to with- 
stand. We should never again see these powers in 
hostile array against each other. In the days of Gen. 
Jackson we witnessed the excepticn, not the rule. 
Give any President such a Bank as I have de- 
scribed, ani we shall hereafter have a most peace- 
ful succession. With all the power of the Execn- 
tive, combined with all the wealth of the country, 
he would be the most arrant blockhead in the 
world if he were not able to re-elect himself and 
to nominate his successor. Al! the forms of the 
Constitution might still remain. The people might 
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still be deladed with the idea that they elected 
their President; but the animating spirit of our free 
institutions would be gone for ever. A secret, but 


| all-pervading, moneyed influence, would sap the 


foundations of liberty and render i an empty name. 

The immense power of such an institution was 
manifested in the tremendous efforts which i! made 
against General Jackson. Had he not enjoyed 
more personal popularity in this country than any 
man who ever lived, these efforts would have 
proved irresistible. As it was, the conflict was of 
the most portentous character, and shook the Union 
to its centre. Indeed the Rank, at one time, would, 
in all human probability, have gained the victory, 
had the election of President chanced to occur at 
that period; and we should then have witnessed the 
appalling spectacle of the triumph of the Bank over 
the rights and Jiberties of ihe people. ‘The Consti- 
tution of the country and the Democratic party 
would then have been prosirated together. 

On Friday last, when I very unexpected!y ad- 
dressed the Senate, I stated a principle of political 
economy which I shall now read from the beok. 
It is this: “that if you double the amount of the 
necessary circulating medium in any country, you 
thereby double the nominal price of every articie. 
If, when the circulating medium is fifty millions, 
an article should ccst ene dollar, it would cost two, 
if, without any increase of the uses of a circulating 
medium, the quaniity should be increased to one 
hundred millions.’ Tne same effect would be 
produced, whether the ciiculalting medium were 
specie, or convertible bank paper mingled with 
specie. Itis the increased quantity of the medium, 
not its character, which produces this effect. Ot 
course I leave out of view irredeemable bank 
paper. 

Ido not pretend that, on questions of political 
economy, you can allain mathematical ceitainty. 
All you can accomplish is to appreach it as near 
as possible. The principle which I have stated is 
sufficiently near the truth to answer my piesent 
purpose. From this principle, I drew an infereace 
that the extravagant amount of our circulating me- 
dium, consisting, ina great degree, of the notes 


| thrown out upon the community by e'ght hundred 


banks, was injurious to our domistic manufsctures, 
In other words, that extravagant banking and 
domestic manafactures are directly hostile to each 
other. 

I did not understan¢ that the Senator from Mas- 
general pro- 
position that an increase in the currency of any 
country, without any increase of the uses of a cir- 
culating medium, would, in the same proportion, 
enhance the price of all the productions of that 
country whose value was not regulated by a foreign 
demand. He could not have contested th's princi- 
ple. If he had, all history and all experience would 
have been arayed against him. 

The d scovery of the mines of South America, 
and the consequent vast increas: of the precious 
meta's put into circulation in the form of money, 
have greatly enhanced the nominal price of all pro- 
per'y throughout the world. Indeed it is now a 
matter of curious amusement, to contrast the 
low prices of all articles three centuries ago, 
with their present grealy advanced rates. The 
Bank of England recognises, and constantly acts 
upon this principle, though often without success. 
When prices become so high, in consequence of 
a redundancy of paper currency and bank credits, 
that it is more profitable to export the precious me- 
tals from the kingdom thanits manufactures, this 
bank constantly diminishes its loans, raises the 
rate of interest, and reduces i's circulation, with 
the avowed object of reducing prices to sueha 
standard as will render it more profitable to export 
merchandise than bullion. It is in this manner 
that the Bank seeks to regulate the foreign ex- 
changes. 

Bat why need we resort to foreign nations for 
illustrations of the truth of this position, when 
it has been brought home to the actual knowledge 
of every man within this country. Have we not 
all learned, by bitter experience, that when our pe- 
riodical expansions commence, the price of all pro- 
perty begins to rise? It goes om increasing with the 
cre asing expansion, until the bubble bursts; and 
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then bank accommodations and bank issues are 
contracted, the amount of the currency is reduced, 
and prices fall to their former level. Tis is the 
history of our own country, and we all know it. 
A certain amount of currency is necessary to re- 
present the entire exchangeable property of a 
country; and if this amount should be greatly in- 
creased, without a corresponding increase in the 
exchangeable productions of the country, the only 
consequence would bea great enhancement in no n- 
ina! prices. I say nominal; because this increased 
price will not enable the man who receives it to pur- 
chase more real property or more of the neces- 
saries and luxuwies of life than he could have done 
befere. 

Let me now recur t> the proposition with which 
I commenced; and I repeat that [ do not pretend to 
mathematical accuracy in the illustration which I 
shall present. The United Biates carry on a trade 
with Germany and France; the former a hard mo- 
ney country, and the latter approaching itso nearly 
as to have no bank notes in circulation under the 
denomiaation of five handred frances, or nearly one 
hundred dollars. On the contrary, the United 
States is emphatically a paper money conntry, 
having eight hundred banks of issue; all of them 
emitiing notes of a denomination as low as five 
dollars, and most of them one, two, and three dollar 
notes. For every dollar of gold and silver in the 
vaults of these banks, they isste three, four, five, 
and some of them as high as ten, and even fificen, 
dollars ef paper. This produces a vast but ever 
changing expansion of the currency; aad a conse- 
quent increase of the priees of all articles, the va'ue 
of which is not regulated by the foreiga demand, | 
above the prices of similar articles in Germany and 
France. At particular steges of our expansions, 
we might with justice apply the principle which I 
have stated to cur trade with these countries, and 
assert that, from the great redundancy of our cur- 
rency, articlks are manufactured in France and 
Germany for one-half of their actual cost in this 
country. Let me present an example. In Ger- 
many, where the currency is purely meiallic, and the 
cost of every thing is reduced to a hard money 
standard, a piece of broadcloth can be manufac- 
tured for fifty dellars; the manufacture of which, 
in our coun'ry, from the expansion of our paper 
currency, would cost one hundred dollars. What 
is the consequence? The foreign French or Ger- 
man manufacturer imports this cloth into our coun- 
try, aad sells it for a hundred dollars. Does not 
every person perceive that the redundancy of our 
currency is equal toa premium of one hundred per 
cent. in favor of the foreign manulacturer? No 
tariff of protection, unless it amounted to prohibi- 
tion, could counteract this advantage in favor of 
foreign manufactures. I would to Heaven that I 
could aronse the attention ofevery manufacturer of 
the nation to this important subject. 

The foreign manufacturer will not receive our 
bank notes in payment. He will take nothing 
home except gold and silver, or bills of exchange, 
which are equivalent. He does not expend this 
money here, where he would be compelled to sup- 
port his family, and to purchase his labor and ma- 
terials at the same rate of prices which he receives 
for his manufactures. Oa the contrary, he goes 
home, purchases his labor, his wool, and ail other 
artic'es which enter into his manufacture, at half 
their cost in this country; and again returns 'o in- 
undate us with foreign weollens, and to ruin our 
domestic manufactures. I might ciie many other 
examples; but this, I trast, will be sufficient '0 draw 
public attention to the subject. This depreciation 
of our currency is, therefore, equivalent to a direct 
protection granted to the foreign over the domestic 
manufacturer. It is impossible that our manufac- 
turers should be able to sustain such an unequal 
competition. 

Sir, I solemnly believe that if we could but re- 
duce this inflated paper bubble to any thing like 
reasonable dimensions, New England would be- 
come the most prosperous manufacturing country 
that the sun ever shone upon. Why cannot we 
manufacture goods, and especially cotton goods, 
which will go into successful competition with 
Btitish manufactures in foreign markets? Have 
we not the necessary capital? Have we not ihe 
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industry? Have we not the machinery? And 
above all, are not ourskill, energy, and enterpr se, 
proverbial throughout the world? Land is also 
cheaper here than in any other country on the face 
of the earth. We possess every advantage which 
Providence can bestow upon us for the manufac- 
ture of cotton; but they are all counteracted by the 
folly of man. The raw material costs us less than 
' does the English, because this is an article, the 
price ef which depends upon foreign markets, and 
is not regulated by our own inflated currency. 
We, therefore, save the freight of the cotton across 
he Atlantic, and that of the manufactured article 
nits return here. What is the reason that, with 
these advantages, and with the protective du- 
ies, which our laws afford to the domestic manufac- 
urer of colton, we cannot obtain exclusive posses- 
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on of the home market, and successfully contend 
r the markets of the world? Itis simply because 
we manufacture at the nominal prices of our own 
ivflated currency, and are compelled to sell at the 
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real prices of other naiions. Reduce cur nominal 
to the real standard of prices throughout the world, 
and you cover our country wi h blessings and bene- 
fis. L wish to Heaven I could speak in a voice 


loud emough to be heard throughout New England; 
because, if the attention of the manufacturers could 
once be directed to the subject, their own intelli- 
gence and native sagacity would teach them how 
injuriously they are affected by our bloated bank- 
mg and credit system, and would enable them te 


apply the proper corrective. 

Whatis the reason that our manvfactures have 
beea able to sustain any sort of competition, even 
in (he home market, with those of British origin? 
li 1s because England herself is,to a great extent, 


! paper money country, though, in this respect, 
not to be compared withourown. From this very 
» prices in England are much higher than 
y are upon the continent. The expense of living 
double what it cosis in France. Hence, al! 
the English who desire to nurse their fortunes by 
living cheaply, emigrate from their own country to 
France, or some other portion of the continent. 
The comparative low pricesof France and Ger- 
many have afforded sucha stimulus to their manu- 
factures, that they are now rapidly extending 
themselves, and would obtain possession, in no 
small degree, even ofthe English home market, 
if it were not fortheir protecting duties. Whilst 
Grilish maoufactures are now languishing, those of 
ihe contioent are springing intoa healthy aad vi- 
gorous existence. It was but the other day that 
{ saw an extract from an English paper, wh ch 

ated that whilst the cutlery manufactured in Ger- 
many was equal in quality with the British, it was 
so reduced in price, that the latter would have to 
abandon the manufacture altogether. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, after all our 
expel doabts whether our currency has been 
inflated beyond the proper degree; and to prove 

at it has not been, he says that the rates of ex- 

hange upon England have often been below par. 

‘his fact does not tend to prove that our paper 
currency is notinflated at home. Our foreign ex- 
changes are regulated by the specie standard of the 
vorld, not by the amount of our bank issues at 
home; and whether they are above or below par, 
depends upon whether we are the debtor or the 
creditor nation. We ought always to be, and 
would always be, the creditor nation, if it were not 
{ 1 ourextravagant speculations in foreign merchan- 
dise, produced by the redundancy of our paper 
creduis and circulation. Our immense exports of 
covion ought always to produce a balance of trade 
iu our favor; and yet this is rarely the case. ‘There 

generally a particular period, however, in the 
pr gress of each one of our expansions and con- 
tractious, when exchange is in osr favor. This 
occars after our cotton and other exports have 
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paul the debt previeusly contracted to foreign 
nations; and before we have had the time and the 
ability to get fairly under way in a new career of 


extravagant importations. To say that this cir- 
cumstance proves that our paper currency is not 
inflated, is an argument which I canset understand. 
it proves nothing but that Providence has pro- 
vided us a resource im our vast production of gol- 
ton, which enables us to repair the injuries which 
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we suffer from our extravagant speculations. It 
does not touch my argument to show the perni- 
cious influence which our expanded currency 
exerts on our domestic manufactures. If it were 
not for this cause, exchanges would not only be 
occasionally, but always, in our favor; and the 
Bank of England could not exercise that con- 
trolling influence over our banking institutions of 
which the Senator from Kentucky so loudly com- 
plains. This influence is derived sulely from the 
fact that we are almost always the debtor nation, as 
we must continue to be, until our wild speculations 
shall be arrested. 

In addition to the reason suggested why foreign 
exchange has sometimes been in our favor, not- 
withstanding our extravagant importations, I 
might add another which has operated with vast 
power during the last two or three years. This is 
the immense amount of money which several of 
the States have borrowed from England within that 
period. This money constituted a fund on which 
bills were drawn to a Jarge amount, and conse- 
quently reduced the rate of exchange. The pay- 
ment of the interest on this debt, particularly as we 
shall probably not scon increase the principal, wi] 
operate hereafter in a contrary direction, and will 
tend to raise, not reduce, the rate of our foreign 
exchanges. 

But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
leaves no stone unturned. He says that the friends 
of the Independent Treasury desire to establish an 
exclusive metallic currency, as the medium of all 
dealings thronghout the Union; and, also, to reduce 
the wages of the poor man’s labor so that the rich 
employer may be able to sell his manufactures at 
a lower price. Now, sir, I deny the correctness of 
both these propcesitions; and, in the first place, IJ, 
for one, am notin favor of establishing an exclu- 
sive metallic currency for the people of this coun- 
try. I desire to see the banks greatly reduced in 
number; and would, if 1 could, confine their ac- 
commodations t+ sach loans or discounts, for 
limited periods, to the commercial, manufac- 
turing, and trading classes of the community, as 
the ordinary course of their business might render 
necessary. I never wish to see farmers and mecha- 
nics and professional men tempted, by the facility of 
obtaining bank loans for long periods, to abandon 
their own proper and useful and respectab-e spheres, 
and rush into wild and extravagant speculation. | 
would, if I could, radically reform the present 
banking system, so as to confine it within such 
limits as to prevent future suspensions of specie 
payments; and without exception, I would instantly 
deprive each and every bank of its charter, which 
should again suspend. Establish these or similar 
reforms, and give us areal specie basis for our 
paper circulation, by increasing the denomination 
of bank notes first to ten, and afterwards to twenty 
dollars, and I shall then be the friend, not the 
enemy of banks. I know that the existence of banks 
and the circulation of bank paper are so identified 
with the habits of our people, that they cannot be 
abolished, even if this were desirable. To reform, 
and not to destroy, is my motto. To confine them 
to their appropriate business, and prevent them from 
ministering to the spint of wild and reckless 
speculation, by extravagant loans and issues, is all 
which ought to be desired. But this I shall say. 
If experience should prove itto be impossible to en- 
joy the facilities which well regulated banks would 
afford, without, at the same time, continuing to 
suffer the evils which the wild excesses of the pre- 
sent banks have hitherto entailed upon the coun- 
try, then I should consider it the lesser evil to 
abo'ish them altogether. If the State Legislatures 
shall now do their duty, I do not believe that it 
will ever become necessary to decide on such an 
alternative. 

We are also charged by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky with a desire to reduce the wages of the poor 
man’s labor. We have been often termed agra- 
rians on our side of the House. It is something 
new under the sun, to hear the Senator and his 
friends attribute to us a desire to elevate the wealthy 
manufacturer, at the expense of the laboring man 
and the mechanic. From my soul, I respect the 
laboring man. Labor is the foundation of the 
wealth of every country; and the free la- 
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borers of the North deserve respect, boy 
for their probity and their intelligence. Hea. 
ven forbid that I should do them wreng! 9; 
all the countries on the earth, we ought to have the 
most consideration for the laboring man. From 
the very nature of our institutions, the wheel of 
fortune is constantly revolving and producing such 
mutations in property, that the wealthy man of to. 
day may become the poor laborer of to-morroy, 
Truly wealth often takes to itself wings and flies 
away. A large fortune rately lasis beyond tle 
third generation, even if it endure solong. We 
must all know instances of individuals obliged to 
labor for their daily bread, whose grandfathers 
were men of fortune. The regular process of so. 
ciety would almost seem to consist of the effors 
of one class to dissipate the fortunes which they 
have inherited, whist another class, by their indus. 
try and economy, are regularly rising to wealth. 
We have all, therefore, a common interest, ast jg 
our common duty, to pretect the rights of the Ja. 
bor.ng man; and if I believed for a moment that 
this bill would prove injurious to him, it should 
meet my unqualified opposition. 

Although this bill will not have as great an in- 
fluence as I could desire, yet, as far as it goes, it 
will benefit the laboring man as much, and pro. 
bably more, than any other class of society. What 
is it he ought mosttodesire? Constant employment, 
regular wages, and uniform reasonable prices for 
the necessaries and comforts of Jife which he re. 
auires. Now, sir, what has been his condition un- 
der our system of expansions anc contractions? 
He has suffered more by them than ary other class 
of society. The rate of bis wages is fixed and 
known; and they are the last to rise with the in- 
creasing expansien, and the first to fall when the 
corresponding revulsion occurs. He still continues 
to receive his dollar per day, whilst the price of 
every article which he consumes is rapidly rising. 
He is at length made to feel that, although he no- 
miually earns as much, or even more than he did 
formerly, yet, from the increased prce of all 
the necessaries of life, he cannot support his 
family. Hence the strikes for higher wages, 
and the uneasy and excited feelings which have 
at different periods, existed among the laber 
ing classes. But the expansion at length reaches 
the exploding point, and what does the labor. 
ing man now suffer? He is for a season 
thrown out of employment altogether. Our manu- 
factures are suspended; our public works are 
stopped; our private enterprises of different kinds 
are abandoned; and, whilst others are able to 
weather the storm, he can scarcely procure the 
means of bare subsistence. 

Again, sir: who, do you suppose, held the greater 
part of the worthless paper of the one hundred and 
sixty-five broken banks to which I have referred? 
Certainly it was not the keen and wary speculator, 
who snuffs danger from afar. If you were to 
make the search, you would find more broken 
bank notes in the cottages of the laboring poor 
than any where else. And these miserabe 
shinplasters, where are they? fier the revul- 
sion of 1837, laborers were glad to obtain em ploy- 
ment On any terms; and they often received it upon 
the express condition that they should accept this 
worthless trash in payment. Sir, an entre sup- 
pression of all bank notes of a lower denomination 
than the value of one week’s wages of the laboring 
man is absolutely necessary for his protection. He 
ought always to reeeive his wages in gold and s.|- 
ver. Of all men on the earth,the laborer is most 
interested in having a sound and stable currency. 

All other circumstances being equal, I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky that that country 
is most prosperous where labor commands the 
highest wages. I do not, however, mean by the 
terms “highest wages,” the greatest nominal 
amount. During the Revolutionary war,one day’s 
work commanded a hundred dollars of continental 
paper; but this would scarcely have purchased a 
breakfast. ‘The more proper expression would 
be, to say that that country is most prosper- 
ous where labor commands the greatest re- 
ward; where one day’s labor will procure 
not the greatest nominal amount of a depreci- 
ated currency, but most of the necessaries 
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and comforts of life. If, therefore, you should, in 
some degree, reduce the nominal price paid for 
Jabor, by reducing the amount of your bank issues 
within reasonable and safe limits, and establishing 
a metallic basis for your paper circulation, would 
this injure the laborer? Ceriainly not; because the 

rice of all the necessaries and coinfor's of life are 
reduced in the same proportion, and he will be able 
to purchase more of them for one dollar in a sound 
state of the currency, than he could have done, in 
the days of extravagant expansion, for a dollar 
and a quarter. So far from injuring, it will greatly 
penefit the laboring man. It will insure to him 
constant employment and regular prices, paid in a 
sound currency, which, of all things, he ought 
most to desire; and it will save him from being in- 
yolved in ruin by a recurrence of those periodical 
expansions and contractions of the currency, which 
have hitherto eonvulsed the country. 

This sound state ef the currency will have anc- 
ther most happy effect upon the laboring man. He 
will receive his wages ia gold and silver; and this 
will induce him to lay up, for future use, such a 
portion of them ashe can spare, after satisfying 
his immediate wants. This he will not do at present, 
because he knows not whether the trash which he is 
now compelled to receive as money, will continue 
to be of any value a week or a month hereafier. 
A knowledge of this fact tends to banish economy 
from his dwelling, and induces him to expend all 
his wages as rapidly as possible, lest they may be- 
come worthless on his hands. 


Sir, the laboring classes understand this subject perfectly. 
kt is the hard-handed and firm-fisted men of the country on 
whom we muat rely in the day of danger, who are the most 
friendiy to the j.assage of this oill. It is they who are the most 
ardently in favor of iwfusing into the currency of the country a 
very large amount of the precious metals. 

The Senator has advanced another position in which I ans 
sorry I cannot agree with him. Itis this: that a permanent 
high rate of interest is indicative of the prosperity of any coun- 
try. Now, sir, a permanent high rate of interest is conclusive 
evidence of a scarcity of capital, and is indicative of -any 
thing but prosperity. I think, there ore, it will puzzle him, 
with all his ingenuity, to establish his proposition. To 
render a country truly prosperous, capital and labot must 
be so combined as each to receive a fair reward. In 
England, when the rate of interest was very high, the 6oun- 
try was not at all in a flourishing condition; but as capi- 
tal gradually accumulated, and the rate of mterest conse- 
quently sunk, she became more and more prosperous, though 
she did not reach her highest elevation until money yielded con- 
siderably less than five per cent. But this subject isso little rele- 
vant to the question under discussien, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to pursue it. Ifit were, it would be easy to show that a 
high rate of interest, generally, if net universally, enters into 
direct conflict with the wages of labor, which the Senator is so 
anxious to maintain. Suppose, forexample, that it required a 
capital of $20,000 te put and to preserve an iron manufactory 
in successful operation. In one country the interest on this 
sum at ten per cent would amount to $2,000, whilst in another 
it could be oy at four cent. or $800. The difference 
would be $1,200; and, unless this amount can be saved either 
by a reduction in the wages ef labor, or in some other manner, 
the manufacturer who pays the higher rate of interest cannot 
endure the competition. A high rate of interest almost always 
presses upon the wages of labor. 

If the gentleman’s theory be correct, Wall street must be a 
perfect paradise of prosperity. T'here, the rate of interest for 
a long time has been permanently high, bead hg between two 
afd four per cent. a monch, or between twenty-four and forty- 
eight y med cent. per annum. Post notes of the Bank of the 
United States have been discounted freely at two per cent. per 
month. With these facts before him, Mr. Jeffery would not 
now declare, as the Senator informs us he formerly did, “that 
this country was the heaven of the poor man and the hell of 
the rich.” He might probably reverse the position, though 
it would be equally extravagant one way as the other. A 
country in whicha rich maa can realize from twenty-four to 
forty-eight per cent. for “his money, would certainly be an 
thing but a place of torment for him. But whatis the eondi- 
tion of a poor manin sucha country? When capital cem. 
mands such aa extravagant interest to Jiquidate commercial 
debts, it will no longer used in the eIeceate of labor; 
and hence poor men must necessarily be thrown out of em- 
renee Such a condition is any thing but aheaven for 
them. 

The Senator exclaims with holy horror, ‘‘the Stuarts are still 
upon the throne, and Charles the Second has succeeded Charles 
the First.” He has, I think, been very unfortunate in this his- 
torical allusion, ifhe intended compare our Andrew with 
the first Charles. The enemies of Charles cut off his head, 
whilst our Andrew, politically speaking, cut the heads off all 
his enemies; and many of them were in such terror of him, that 
they dreaded he might turn the metaphor into a reality, and 
cut off their headsin earnest. Charles the Second did not sue- 
ceed Charles the First. My Lord Protectorfintervened. Although 
he andthe Senator from Kentucky areas differentin other 
respects as two able and brave men can be, yet whilst he was 
speaking, it struck me that there was one striking point of re- 
semblance between them. And what, sir, do you think that 
was? My Lord Protector always began and ended every thing 
as the Senator has begua and ended his epeech—with prayer. 
Then in regard to the second Charles, I havea little to say. Of 
all omnes Senator ought to be the last to disparage our Mar- 
tin. I have read of a great eonquered General, whe always 
pronounced his conqueror to be a very able and brave man, be- 
cause, as the historian observes, it would have lessened the me- 
rite of the vanquished to have been overcome by a fool ora 
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coward. The Senator, in speaking of Martin, ought rather te 
exelaim, 


“Great let me call him, for he conquered me.” 


’ 

If, in addition, the little magician should be victorious over 
the hero of Tippecanoe, in the great battle to be fought the ap- 
proaching autumn, and I have ful! faith that such will be the 
result, then he will go down to posterity with all “his blushiag 
honors thick upon him” 

Thanking the Senate for their patient attention, I shall new 
resume my seat. 





SPEECH OF MR. WALKER, 
Or Muississippr, 

In Senate, Tuesday, January 21, 1849—On the bill 
to provide for the collection, safe keeping, traps- 
fer, and disbursement of the public moneys. 

Mr. WALKER said: I am not certain that my 
voice is yet so entirely restored, afier recovery 
from severe illness, as to enable me fully to 
discuss the imporiant questions involved in 
this bill. I will, however, endeavor to reply to 
some of the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cray;] and in doing so, that Senator shall 
be treated by me with all the respect which is 
due to his age, experience, and jong services. The 
Senator has reterred, in his speech, to tke political 
compiexion of this body; he has complained that 
further delay had not been granted in proceeding 
to the consideration of this measure, and had more 
than intimated that if all the vacancies were filled, 
and the public will respected, that this bill could 
not pass the Senate. Here, then, a questiun of po- 
litical statistics was presented, in examining which 
it became necessary to review the recent elections 
in this country, and te contrast the vote of the peo- 
ple of the several States with the condition of their 
representation on this fleor. In making this con- 
trast, however, no reflection will be cast by me upon 
the course of any Senator; for all will, no doubt, 
give their votes for or against this measure, from 
conscientious convictions of duty. In investigating 
the action of the people of the several Siates upon 
this question, I wiil examine the result of their most 
recent Congressional elections, as presenting the 
best general exponent of their views and wishes. 
Upon this basis, then, the following States, by their 
most recent elections, had declared in favor of this 
bill: namely, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Peansylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
si-sippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan; in all, eighteen Siates, 
constituting not only a majority, but two-thirds of 
the States of ths Unon. If New Jersey be not 
eounted upon either side, al:hough the popular voie 
was clearly in our favor, still the result will be se- 
venteen States fer, and eight against the measure, 
being still a majority of two-thirds of the States, 
Aad if Michigan, since the last Congressional can- 
vass, may have assumed the attitude of opposition 
in her last legislative agd gubernatorial election, 
Georgia, also, one of the States not enumerated in 
eur favor, has, by a similar election, pronounced 
most clea'ly for this measure. Indeed, the State of 
Georgia, even in her last Congressional election, 
may be truly claimed as having pronoanced in fa- 
vor of this bill; for, whilst the entire Union party 
in that State, and their candidates for Congress, had 
declared in favor of this bill, a majority of their 
opponents had also, it was understood, announced 
their determination to support it, and will faiih‘ully 
redeem this pledge. Such, then, was the voice 
of the people of the several States; such 
was tke declared wili of two-thirds of these 
States; and such would be the vote or the 
Senate, if the will of the several States, in the 
absence of legislative instructions, shou'd contro! 
the vote of every Senator upon this bill. In de- 
nouncing then, with so much violence, this bil] and 
its advocates, the Senator from Kentucky shouid 
remember that he is, in fact, denouncing the peo- 
ple of two-thirds of the States of this Union. It 
is the people, emphatically, who have pronounced 
in favor of this measure, and that too afier ihe 
most searching inquiry, the most deliberate inves- 
tigation, and the fullest discussion here and through- 
Out the country. This bill has been the question 
upon which the batile has been fought and wom 
and it is under the fag of an Independent Trea- 
sury, that we have been enabled to rescue this 
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Administration from the overthrow with which it 
once seemed to be threatened, by the desertion of 


the timid, the treacherous, or venal. Sir, when at 
opening of the special session in September, 1837, 
1 announced my determination to support this bill, 
both by my votes and speeches, and that, tso, with 
the specie clause inserted, my expulsion from this 
body by legislative insiructions was predicted as ab- 
solutely certain. Fora time, Mississippi seemed to 
Vibrate upon this quest on; but new, what is the 
re-ult upon the fullest discussion? Why, a majority 
in favor of the measure greater than any obtained 
in aoy preceding canvas. The majority in fa- 
vor of Mr. Van Buren in the electoral canvass, 
was less than three hundred, now the majority in 
favor of this measure, at the last election, is more 
than three thousand, and was be'ieved io be aug- 
ment ng every day by new accessions from the 
ranks of our polilical adversaries. 

But this result the Senator atiributes to party 
movements. He says the peeple were opposed to 
this measure, but that the party screws were ap- 
plied, and that a few approving shrieks have been 
extoried in favor of the bil! from its agoniz.ag vic- 
tims. Sir, if it were (as it is not) in the power of 
any Adminisirstion, by mere party discipline, to 
rally a majority in support of a measure against 
the popular will, by what power is this mental tor- 
tare applied to the opponen's of the President? 
How could the party screws be appl ed to them; 
and yet have not very many of the stropgesi oppo- 
nents of the President; have not many entire States, 
heret fore always arrayed against us, changed their 
entire front, and now yirld to this great measure a 
cordial and sincere support?) Whence this won- 
derful revoluticn ia public sent ment, this abandon- 
ment of party prejudice, this great accession from 
the ranks of our adversaries? It is the resnit of 
the most fixed and delibera'e conviction on the part 
of the people in favor of this great measure. J, 
too, Mr. President, have seen the screws app'ied; 
I, too, have seen the struggling v.ctim withing in 
agony; ], too, have heard his shrieks, piercing as 
those of the wild sea-mew; but tie e shrieks were 
extorted by noappl.ication of the party screws. No, 
sir, it was the banks that had applied the screws of 
incerporated and moneyed power. It was these 
that had tempted their victim, in an evil hour, from 
the path of industry into the mad career of wild 
and extravagant speculation; it was these that had 
placed the paper dive within his grasp, that seduced 
him onward with dazzling visions of unbounded 
fortune, and then, when the hour of peril came, 
consigned him to hopeless bankruptcy. 

The Senator had, in his speech, again indalged 
in the exercise of his prophetic powers. He has 
again predicted the overthrow of this Administra- 
ton, and the installation of General Harrison in 
March, 1841. The Senator had often, previously, 
predicted the over:hrow of this Administration, as 
well as of that which preceded it; and, so lately as 
in 1838, he had foretold that the present Congress 
would open with a majority of twe-thirds against 
the Administration. Thus far, not one of the pre- 
dictions of that Senator has ever beem realized; but 
a resu't directly opposite had always followed. 
So invariably had this been the case, that the pro- 
phecies of that Senator should be interpreted as 
dreams; that is, to set down a result directly the 
reverse of that foreseen in the vision; and thus, if 
that Senator foretold a defeat, we might always ex- 
pect a victory. 

The Sena'or from Kentucky had thought proper 
to compare General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren 
to the Swuarts, to the Charleses of England, two of 
the most licent'ous and despotic monarchs. But 
England was disgraced by a monarch yet more 
arbitrary and profligate than either the first or se- 
cond Charles. If wasa Henry. I shall institute 
no comparison between this monarch and the 
Senator from Kentucky. None such, in truth, 
can be made; and yet the resemblance is quite as 
striking as that of either of the Stuarts to the late 
and present Chief Magistrate. As little similarity, 
also, was there in the original to the picture drawn 
by the honorable Senator of the American Presi- 
dent, driving through the rain with his umbrella 
and India rubber coat, reckless of the situation of 
his fellow-citizens. No doubt this portrait was 
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Jready ina the hands of the lithographer, for a 
earicature, as it seemed to have amused so much 
the gallery friends of the honorable Senator. 
This faculty of exciting a laugh in the gallery is 
one of the humblest powers of the haman mind, 
and rarely combined with great intellectual vigor. 
Sir, when I want to laugh, I will buy my tcket for 
the theatre, and go and listen to farce cr comedy; 
but if I possessed the comic powers of Mathews 
himself, they should not be exerted in this tribunal; 
and thoce who possessed this laughter-exciting 
faculty, even in the most eminent degree, should 
sill reflect, that it was a faculty in which every 
harlequin was their equal, and every circus clown 
greatly their superior. 

The Senator from Kentucky has drawn a 
gloomy picture of the preseut condition and future 
prospects of the country, and attributes it all tothe 
measures of this Administratioa. No such thing, 
he says, oceurred prior to the war upon the Bank of 
the United Siates. Has the Senator forgo'ten his 
epeech in 1824, when the then existing condition 
of this country was represented by him in quite as 
glocmy colors as those with which he darkened the 
present picture? So close, indeed, is the resem- 
blance between these two addresses, that the Sena- 
tor's speech of yesterday may well be considered 
but as the echo of the speech of 1824—it was the 
same portrait, scarcely retouched by the same re- 
matkabie arlisi—it was the same tragedy, re- 
hearsed upon nearly the same boards, with scarce- 
ly a change of parts, by the same distinguished 
orator. That the Senate’may know the tacts, I 
will read an extract from the speech of that Se- 
nator of the 3ls} of March, 1824, in faver of a 
protective tariff. 

{Here Mr. Wancer read the following extract 
from Mr. Cray’s speech of 1824, as publi: hed in 
Niles’s Register of that date, vol. 26, pages 378, 
387, as follows :] 

“In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent cir- 
cumatance which fixes our atiention, and challenges our deep- 
est regret, is the gereral distress which pervadesthe whole 
country. Itis forced upon us by numerous fac’sof the most 
incontestible character. Mt 19 indicated bythe diminished «¢ x- 
ports of native produce; by the depressed and reduced state of 
our foreign navigation; by our diminished commerce; by suc- 
cessive unthreshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and 
barn yards for the want of a market; by the alarming diminu- 
tion of the circulating medium; by the numerous bankrupt- 
cies, not limited to the trading classes, but extending to all or- 
ders of society; byan un versal complaint of the want of em- 
ployment, and a consequentreduction of the wages of labor; by 
the ravenous pursuit aller public situations, not forthe sake of 
their honors and the performance of their public duties, but as 
@ meane of private sub-istence; by the reluctant resort to the 
perilous use of paper maeney; by the intervention of legislation 
In the delicate relauion between debior and creditor; and, above 
all, by the luw and depressed state of the value of almost every 
description of the whole mass of the property of the nation 
which has,on an average, sunk not less than about filly per cent. 
Within & ieW years. 


————— 








“The truth is, that noclass of society suffers more, in the 
present stagna ion o! bus ness, than the laboring class. That 
1s a necessary effect of the depression of sgriculture, the prin- 
cipal business of the community The wages cf ab’e bodied 
men vary from five to eight dollars per month; and such has 
been the want ef employment, in some parts of the Uniou, 
that instances have not been untrequent, of men working mere 
ly for the means of present aubsistence. If the waees for labor 
here and in Eng!and are compared, they willbe fuund not to 
be essentially different.” 


Now, this picture of distress and ruin was drawn 
by that S-nator during the very climax of the 
power of the Bank of the United States; and yet all 
this seems lo have been forgotten by him, and I 
now understand him as asserting that we were ex- 
empt from all such calamitivs during the existence, 
and under the regulation, of a Bank of the United 
Biites. 

[Mr. Cray here explained as not having ass»rted 
that no such distress as the present had existed, dur- 
ing the charter of the National Bank; butthat never, 
during its existence, bad this distiess been attribu- 
ted, as it now was, to the power over us of ihe 
banks and currency of Engiand.] 

Mr. W. said he had not so understood the Se- 
nator, but received with pleasure his explana- 
nation. One thins, however, was certainly proved 
by this speech, that, in 1824, during the existence 
and full operation of the Bank of the Un.ted States, 
there was greater and more universal ci tress— 
more stagnation of business—more laborers unem- 
ployed, and a greater reduction of wages, than at 
the present period. Wages, we were thea told by 
the Senator, were at but “from five to eight dol- 


ars per month,” being no greater than in England. 
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Ani yet all this occurred when the Bank of the 
United States had reached the zenith of its power 
—when its late distinguished president (Mr. B:d- 
dle) presided over its operations—when it was in 
the eighth year of its chartered exi-tence—when it 
enjoyed the Government patronage, and re- 
ceived on deposite all the pubiic revenues, 
and when not a hand or voice was raised 
against it. Wheie, then, was its boasted regulat- 
ing power? where its abili'y to have prevented, 
oreven miligated in any degtee, the catastrophe 
which then overwhelmed us. And to what, among 
other cxuses, did the Senatcr then attribute the 
embarrassments of 1824? It was to the “perilous use 
of paper money ;”? and to the same caus? may we 
justas traly trace the present disas'ers. Paper 
money was the fatal cause of all the disasteis of 
1824; it produced the expicsion of 1814, of 1818- 
19, of 1837, and of 1839, and will continue to pre- 
duce here, as it ever has done elsewhere, periodical 
revulsions, suspensions, and disasters, so long as 
the system is continued. Eradicate the paper sys- 
tem, and you wi!l remove the great cause of all 
our evils; and any thing short of this will be but 
temporary expedients; resumption will be but the 
sigt al for anotner suspension, until these revalsions 
shall become annnal, and the system die by its own 
hand, the death of the suicide; or expel ail the pre- 
cious metals, des'roy the standard of value, con- 
vert bank paper into a legal tender, not merely to 
the Governmen!, but to the people, and thus over- 
throw the Constitution, subvert the liberties of the 
country, and the rights of the people, and establish 
the reign of a bankocracy, more sordid, ruinous, 
and despotic, than that of any monarch, however 
absolute. 

But the Senator now asserts, in his explanation, 
that although there may have been distress during 
career of tne National Bank, yet never during i's 
existence had we heard of our dependence upon 
English banks and currency, and the reaction pro- 
duced here by their contractions and expan-ions, 
The Senator is mistaken. This same reaction of 
British power upon our prices and our prosperity, 
was heard of and described in this very year, 1824. 
Had I antieipated the assumption of this position, 
I could have encountered it by extracts from vari- 
ous speeches; but it will be sufficient to qus te from 
aspeech delivered in Congress in April, 1824, by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wreeaster | 

Here Mr. W. read from Mr. Wessrer’s speech 
of 1824, as contained in Niles’s Register, vol. 26, 
page 411, as follows: 


“The paper system of England had certainly communicated 
an artificial value to property. It liad encouraged speculation, 
and excited overtrading. When the sheck, therefore, came, 
au this violent pressure for money acted at thesame moment 
on the continent andin England, inflated and unnatural prices 
could be kept up no longer. A reduction took place, which 
has been estimated to have been at least equal to a fal! of 30, 
i not 40, per cent. The depression was universal; and the 
change was felt in the Wnlted states severely, though not 
equally so in every pait of them. There are those, I am 
aware, who maintain that the events to which I have alluded 
did not cause the great fall of prices; but that fall was natural 
and inevitabie, from the previously existing stace of things, the 
abundance of commodities, and the wantof demand. But that 
would only prove that the effect was produce: in another way, 
rather than by anothercause. If these great and sudden calls 
for money did net reduce prices, but prices fell, as of them- 
selves, to their natural state, stil] the result is the same; for 
We perceive that, alter these new Calis for money, prices could 
not be kep: longer at their unnatural beight. 

“About the time of these foreign events, our own bank sys- 
tem underwent a Change; and all these causes, in my view of 
the subject, concurred to produce the great shock which took 
place in Our commercial cities, an! through many parts of the 
country. The year 1>i9 was a year of numerous failures, and 
very considerab'e disiress, and would have furnished far beuer 
grounds than exist at present for that glocmy representation of 
our condition which has been presented. Mr. Speaker has 
alluded to the strong inclination which ex@ms, or has existed, in 
various parts of the country, to issue papes money, as a proof 
of great existing difficulties Iregard it rather asa veiy pro- 
ductive cause of those d ficulties; and the committee will not 
fail to observe that thre is, at this moment, much the loudest 
complaint of distreas precisely where there has been the great- 
est atternpt to relieve it by systems of paper credit. And, on 
the other hand, content, prosperity, and happiness are most ob- 
servable iv those parts of the country, where there ha: been 
the least endeavor to administer relivf by law. In truth, xe- 
thing is so bane ful, so utterly ruinous to all true industry, as in- 
terfering with the legal value of money, or attempting to raise 
aruticis| standardsto supply us piace. Such remedies suit well 
ihe spirit of ex:ravagant speculation, but they sap the very 
fonrtasion of all honest acquisition.” 

Many important admissions are here made by 
the Senator from Massachusezits. The disasters of 


1824 are plainly attributed by him chiefly to our 
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“systems of paper credit,” and the reaction upop 
it of “the paper system of England.” We are djs, 
linctly told that our paper system had produce; 
here “artificial” prices and “extravagant specula. 
tion;”* that the same system in England had ther 
“communicated en artifical valae to property,» 
and when the shock took place in England, price; 
fell there, and the “change was felt in the United 
States severely.” What change? Why, tha 
change and fall of prices in England, which the 
Senator distinetly asserted was predaced by “those 
great and sudden calls for money,” arising out of 
the contractions of the Engtish banks, which re. 
acted upon our paper system, and finally produced 
here the same fall of prices and catastrophe with 
which England was first overwhelmed. Here 
then, in this very speech of the Senator from Mas. 
sachusetts, designed to be read by me for a differ. 
ent purpose, the position of the Senator from Kep. 
tucky is overthrown, and it is shown that, in ]§24 
during the c'imax of the power of the National 
Bank, the then existing catastrophe was distinetly 
attributed to the reaction upon our paper money 
and prices, produced by the curta'lment of the Bri. 
tish Bank, and the fall of prices first in that Em 
pire. But asthe Senator trom Mas:achusetis js 
deservedly the highest authority with the Whig 
party of the Union, because possessing the greatest 
intellectual power, | have read this extract from 
his speech in 1824, to preve that, during the exisi- 
euce and pretended regulating power ef a National 
Bank, he admitted that our paper money system was 
the ‘‘very productive cause of (all our) difficul- 
ties.” Most truly did he then describe it as “at. 
terly ruinous to a!l true industry,” as ‘creating 
artincial standards” to supply the place of the “le. 
gal currency,” as introducing “‘the spirit of exira- 
vagant speculation,” and sapping the very “‘foun- 
dations of all honest acquisition.” Such were the 
views of the Senator from Massachusetts in 1824; 
such were the causes to which he atiributed the 
catastrophe of that period, and did not the same 
causes produce the same effects here in 1837? 

At the special session, in September, 1837, in an 
humble effort made by me upon this floor, in favor 
of the Independent Treasury bill, with the specie 
clause, I asserted the following opinions upon this 
subject, which, in illustration of this topic, I will 
now read, as follows, from that speech, as then 
published: 


“Yes, the creation ofthis great bank power, to become ths 
ally of the British bank and bankers, is indeed a question not 
only affecting the forms of our Government here, but a ques: 
tiou whether these States shall be 1ecolonized—whether the 
English bank and its American allies, shall regulate all our 
commerce, and the price of a'lour products. lt isnow b ldly 
asked, that England should have a vast ciiculation of gold and 
silver, but that we should have very little silver, and no gold, 
and substitute bank paper, controiled by the power which re- 
tains the metals. That mouey should be debased in value 
here, to enable England to control our busiuess and circulation 
—ithat England my sell her imports here at our paper prices, 
whilst she gives for our exports the diminished price arising 
from a metallicor chiefly metallic currency. No nation could 
long stand the operation of such a systern; but the exporting 
States, the price of whose staple depends chiefly upon the Eng: 
lish market, and not the amount of American paper money, 
would soon be reduced toabsolute bankruptcy. | With the ex- 
pansion of the paper money here, cvery article the planter de- 
sires to purchase would be enhanced in price, whilst his cotton, 
regulated by the English market and currency, would remiin 
nearly stationary; till soon the expense of raising cotton wou'd 
be so greatly increased, whilst the price of the article rema ned 
nearly the same, that little or no profit would be derived from 
the culture. It is not the nominal paper prices of property 
here that gives real prosperity to the planter, but the nett pro- 
fit upon the staple he raises, in calculating which the expenses 
of raising the article, arising from the expansion of American 
paper money, is precisely so fara diminution of his profits. 
Upoa the exporting States, then, is thrown nearly the whole 
burden of this system. They participate inall the evils of an 
explosion, and during the expanding process, whilst they give 
more for every article connected with conducting a plantation, 
their great staple experiences ne correspondent rise, 
being governed by the less inflated European money 
market. To illustrate this position, suppose, from the absence of 
bank paper, the expense in Egypt, the East Indias, or Brazil, of 
raising cotton, including the interest on capital, was one cent 
per pound, whilst here, from the paper expansion, it was six 
cents per pound; how long could we withstand the competi 
tion, the cotton of all other countries bringing in Europe the 
same price as our Own? Is it not evidentthata few years more 
of expansion of the American paper system would reduce the 
exporting States to absolute bankruptcy, and the whole coun: 
try to the most abject dependence on the money power of Eng: 
land, selling high her imports liere bv the false atandard of our 
paper money, and purchasing low all our exports at the price 
regulated by her less inflatedcurrency? In this way, land 
would vastly retard our actual incr of national wealth, by 
selling her imports to Us at our papé& prices, fora vast amount, 
aad giving usa less price for our exports, estimated by her 
nearer ap toa metallic currency. Is it hot seen, in this 
exchange of imports for exports, we get, for the same money, 
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fewer imports, and England more exporis, by the precise ratio 

jn which Imports are raised in pricehere by our paper money, 

aod exports depressed by being measured by a currency 

more nearly metallic; and thus the whole nation sustains a 
eat loss! : , ; 

“yj, would be most curi ‘us and instructive to compare tables 
from 1800 to the present period, representing the prices current 
of cotton, of domestic ; roduce consumed whoily in the United 
states, and the amount of paper circulation. ‘These tables I 
have neither had the time or opportunity to prepare; but this 
much must be known to every Senator, that asthe paver mo- 
ney, before an explosion, rose in amount, domestic produce 
rose also, Whilst cotton at the same period repeaiedly fell, 
being regulated by the European money market. One fact 
alone will be conclusive evidence ol the principle, that whilst 
from 1515 to 1825 the prices of our cotton, including Sea Island, 
averaged eighteen cents per pound, from the latter period to 
1835, inclusive, the average price was less than twelve cents 
per pound, whilst, from 1815 to 1835, our paper circulation has 
nearly doubled. ‘The price of our cotton then, instead of aug- 
menting with the increase of our paper moncy, Aas actuaily 
greatly fallen under the operation.” 


“The continuance of such a system renders all the toil, and 
labor, and products of industry, perfectly useless, for, when the 
balance returns in our favor fromm abroad, even in gold and sil- 
ver, it is only to find its way into the vaults of the banks, that 
these Our paper masters may make these metals the founda- 
tion of new emissions-—new overissue and new explosions. If 
any can doubt this last result, let them reflect upon this, which 
isa fixed law of the monetary system, that when great expan- 
sions of bankgissues, whether in the paper of National or State 
banks, takes place here, prices of all products or articles con- 
sumed here rise also; exports remaining unaffected in price by 
thisevent. And what follows?) Why the valueof money be- 
ing less here, and prices higher than in foreign countrics, 
where no expansion of the currency has taken piace, the course 
of exchange rises against usin nearly the ratio in which spe- 
cie, the universal standard, will buy more in the foreiga ccun- 
try than in our Own; specie comes not here, for itis sunk here 
tothe level of our yet converiible bank paper 
almost every article being much higher here than abroad, vast 
importations, beyond the power of the country long to con- 
sume, necessarily ensue; our bank paper is forced upon the 
banks for redemption in specie, to be shipped abroad, where it 
is more Valuable than here; and explosion svon follows. So 
certain and unerring is this rule, that instead of there being 
written on the face of allourbank notes a promise to pay In 

epecie on demand, the promise should be, if truth were con- 
sulted, not to pay on demand in specie in the contingency above 
described, and shown to be inevitable.” 


And have not these views, in 1837, been all con- 
firmed by the new crisis of 1839? Have we not 
had another suspension in the short period of two 
years? has it not been the result of our paper sys~ 
tem and the reaction arising from the curtailments 
of the banks at home and abroad? and 1s it not 
now a question, whether these States shall be re- 
colonized—whether we shall burn the Declarat:on 
of American Independence, and for all the purposes 
of trade and commerce, and in al! ihat concerns 
our industry, be reannexed to Canada, as a com- 
ponent portion of the British realm? And it ever 
has been, and will be, that, with equal advantages, 
the paper money country, will be the wretched ce- 
pendent upen t'e hard money nation. The paper 
system of England is better than ours; their bank 
issues no notes under about twenty-five dollars, 
whilst we descend every where to five dollars, and, 
in many Siates, to one and two dollar notes, ren- 
dering the currency almost exclusively of paper. 
Our moneyed system then must, under these circums 
stances, ever be more tremu'ous and feeble than 
that of England, and hence her power to decree a 
suspension of our banks, and an overthrow of our 
business, whenever she thinks proper to do so. 
Hence, also, the fact stated by the Senator from 
Kentucky, that the Bank of England borrowel 
ten millions of dollars from the bankers of Paris. 
Thisis true, and why is it that England borrows 
from France, and America from England? It is 
caused by the difference of currency. France per- 
mits the issue of no bank note under about ninety 
do!lars, England none by her bank under about 
twenty-five dollars, while we descend to one 
and two doliar notes Ergland then begs from 
hard meney France, and we from England. Yes, 
we beg from the beggar, and the hard money coun- 
try being unembarrassed, will always be able to 
loan to the paper money nation; and thus it is, that 
Holland, with her gold and silver currency, loans 
to all the world, and we borrow from all the 
world to relieve us as a temporary expedient from 
the wretched effects of the paper system. Yes, 
the Bank of Engiand, with its enormous capital, 
and backed by the useof two hundred millions 
of British revenue, became a mendicant for a loan 
in the streets of Paris,to save it from i:evitable 
bankruptcy, whilst our Bank ef the United S ates 
became a beggar from the beggar in the streets of 
Londor, but too late to save her from insolvency; 
and such will ever be the miserable and abject 
depencence upon foreign influence, arising from 
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the paper money system. It is, in fact, a sysiem 
by which we ot America must forever tread upon 
a mine of gunpowder, the match forthe explosion 
ot which is held in England, and can at any mo- 
ment be applied at her pleasure. 

But the Senator said, he considered it es ad- 
mitted by the friends of the bill, that its effect 
would be to reduce the wares of lator. No such 
ad.nis:ion was made by me; but I said that the 
real value of the wages of labor would be en- 
hanced by the iatroduction of a metaliic currency. 
There are two kinds of prices, real and nominal; 
and there are two kinds of sales, sales for cash, 
and sales upon credit. Under the paper system 
there are no sales for cash, but all upon credit; 
either the cred.t given te the purchaser for his own 
note, orthe notes of a bank. The sale for bank 
notes was still but a sale on credit. If, on making 
a purchase, I give in payment the note of a third 
person, it is a sale on credit; and it is the same 
thing when I give the notes of a bank. The 
transaction is delusive; it is nominally a sale for 
cash, but in reality upon credit. By these sales 
upon credit, the nominal prices of the wages of la- 
bor are augmen'ed, but not the real value of those 
wages. The real value of his wages to the la- 
borer, consists not in the nominal price paid him, 
but in the value of that price. Thus, if one man 
in a paper money country receives for his monthly 
labor thirty dollars, and it costs him in that coun- 
try, from the enhanced prices of all the nec?ssaries 
of Ife, thirty dollars a month to support himself 
and family, the real value of his wages is not so 
great as that of the laborer who may receive, ina 
hard money country, but fifteen dollars per 
month, and can with twelve dollars a month 
support himself and family; and I con'ead 
hat the expulsion of bank paper will en- 
hance the real va'ue of the wages of labor. 
It is denied, so far as my knowledge extends, by 
no writer on currency, that upon the introduction 
of a paper currency, wages are the last thing 
to advance, and in the least proportion. By then 
the change from a metallic to a paper currency, 
the real value of the labor of wages, is depressed; 
and if this be so, how can it injare the laborer to 
return from a paper to a specie curreacy? The 
reason given by some for this relatively slower 
and smaller advance inthe wages of labor upon the 
introduction of a paper currency is this: that the 
capitalists who employ laborers, being fewer in 
number, and more wealthy and powerful, can 
more readily combine to prevent a rive in the 
wagesof labor. But, although this might have 
some slight temporary effect upon the first intro- 
ducticn of bank paper in a country, it appears to 
me wholly insuffic:ent to account for the general 
and permanent prevalence of this great principle. 
The true reason for the rule appears to me to be 
this: that the existence of only a specie currency in 
any country increases most in that country the 
amount of and demand for labor, by creating mar- 
kets for its product, both at home and abroad. 
The amount of labor must depend upon the mar- 
kets for its products. ‘These markets are first the 
foreign, and secondly the domestic market. Let 
us examine the effects of a paper currency, first as 
regards the foreign market. This currency 
enhances so much the cost of producing and 
manufacturing in the country where it exists, as 
to decrease the amount ef its exports, and, also, to 
diminish the profits from the sate of these exports 
ina foreign market. With an expanded paper 
currency, will any one contend that we can ex- 
port, ata profit, any article to any hard money 
country, whose soil and climate permit it to raise 
or manufacture the same article; and in relation 
to all articles which cannot be raised in a country 
with a specie currency, and which we doexport 
there, our profit on those experts are greatly dimi- 
nished, by the increase of expense of raising them in 
a paper money country; and thus, also, subjecting us 
to the hazard of being driven out of the market, 
or undersold by other hard money countries, rais- 
ing and selling abroad the same species of exports 
produced at a greatly diminished expenditure. 
Thus the effect of the paper money system here, 
is clearly to diminish exports, and to decrease the 
profit of all we do export. Now what is the effect 
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of the paper system upon the domestic market? = It 
is to deprive the domestic producer and manafactu- 
rereven of the home market, to a great extent, 
and thus to duninish the amount of the products of 
labor. Thas, under our paper system, countries 
having a better currency, and mavafacturing at a 
cheaper rate, are enabled, even in the face ot high 
tarifis, to monopolise, or nearly so, even the 
domestic market, for most of the important at- 
ticles of manvfacture, whch they could not do, 
if we had only a specie currency. Nay more, 
England first purchases here, for instance, the arti- 
cle of coiton, paying a hich freight and insurance 
abroad, and a considerable duty upon the import of 
the raw material. She sends, then, the manufac- 
tured coiton goods into this country, paying a new 
freight and insurance, and a new and heavy duty 
upon the import here, and undersells the American 
cotton manufacturer, as to most articles, even ia 
our own market. Whatis the cause? Itis our 
miserable paper system, so much worse than that of 
England, which so enhances here the cost of manu- 
facturing, as to sac.ifice the Ametican to the to- 
reign manufacturer. And here, again, the Ame- 
can cctton grower is greatly injured, as well as the 
manufacturer. If, with eur augmented production 
of cotton, we desire it to maintain a permanent 
profitable price, we must extend the consumption 
of the manufactured fabric. That censumption 
will be greatly increase !, by diminishing the ex- 
pense of manufacturing the raw material, and thus 
cheapening the price, and thereby extending the 
use, of the manufactured fabre. Give us here a 
specie currency, and having but little, if any, 
freight or insurance, and no duties to pay for the 
raw material, we can supply the wor'd with manu- 
factured fabrics at cheaper rates than England 
could possibly afford to do. And when we take 
into view, also, the cheaper raies at which we 
could then manufacture, equip and sail vessels, 
we could put down all competition, and export 
abroad or sell at home, not merely one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand bales of American 
cotton, but nearly ali of this cotton, which 
s now chiefly manufactured abroad, would be 
manufactured to an infini'ely greater extent 
at home, to the extent, in a few years, of 
at least one million of bales per annum; mak- 
ing thus an annual dillerence in favor of our 
own country of at least fifty millions of dollars. 
Yes, there is not a plantation or city in the South, 
net a seaport or manufacturing village in any of 
the Eastern, Western Northern, or Middle States, 
that would not feel a new impulse from the adop- 
tion of this great system. We lave the greatest 
natural advaniages of any coun'ry upon the face 
of the globe. We have the most tertile sol, the 
best climate, the most energetic and intelligent peo- 
ple, and the freest Government on earth, ard 
ought to be the most prosperous of nations. Why 
is it otherwis'? It is our paper system, that pros- 
trates the labor and indusiry of the nation, that 
taxes Jabor and i's products, that taxes cur foreign 
exports nearly one hundred per cent. on the in- 
creased cost of production, that taxes in the same 
manner the great manufacturing and navigating 
interest, that desiroys the profits of national indus- 
try, that decreases our exports, deprives us of the 
foreign market for most of these exports, and di- 
minishes the profits upon all, and surrenders 
the domestic market for almost every product or 
manufacture of foreign countries having a better 
and sounder currescy than ourown. And all for 
what? To increase the nominal fictitious prices 
uf sales upon paper credit, even whilst the system 
endures without a shock; bot producing over im- 
portation here, from our inflated prices and dimi- 
nished exports, creating just as certainly a demand 
for the precious metals from abroad, to liquidate 
that balance, thus crea'ed there, for which our 
bank bills are not receivable, and producing peri- 
edical suspensions and convolsions, and wide- 
spreadruin. And towhatend? Why, that afew 
bank stockholders, less than one to one hundred 
and fif'y of the people, may reap in idleness enor- 
movs profits, by substitaing their fictitious paper 
credit in place of the constitutiona! currency of 
gold and silver; and le: it be remembered, that 
when one of these convulsions comes, the demapd 
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from abroad for the precious meia!s strikes down 
at once at least two-thirds of the currency of the 
country—the bank expansion being at Jeast as three 
to one of paper for every dollar of specie—and the 
contraction being of course required to be in the 
same ratio, to maintain the proportions of the sys- 
tem. And let me say to all wro propose to remedy 
the evil by a hizh tariff, that they never can or will 
succeed, and if they did enact such a law, it could 
not and would not be endured; and if it were, the 
bank paper system would soon counteract to them 
all its supposed beneficial consequences. It would 
sull farther diminish our exports, still more seri- 
ously depress the profits upon thir sale, and, by 
impoverishing the South, deprive the North of the 
only market to which, under the bank paper system, 
the North could look for the sale of their mznofac- 
tures. If the North destroys the South, they will ruin 
their best,almost their only customers,and ultimately 
overthrow their own prosperity; but by abandonding 
the bank paper system, all the great interests of the 
whole country will be permanently and wonde:- 
fully promoted This paper system is, in fact, a 
duty levied upon expor's, for the benefit of no in- 
terest whatever; itis a duty in the increased ex- 
pense of production, equal to the cotion planter, to 
a forcible seizure of at jeast thirty bal's oul of every 
one hundred of his crop, and is more pernicious 
even than the odious tariff of 1828, and with no 
corresponding advantages to any section of the 
Union, but deeply injurious to all. But the sy - 
tem of a sound and specie currency, embraces in 
its advantages, the whole Union and all its parts; 
it comprehends every secticn, and advances every 
interest. Adoptit, and yeu wil! soon overthrow 
all sectional jea‘ousies, unite all interes's by the 
imseparable links of reciprocal benefi's, and render 
eur glorious bond of unin as enduring as the 
continent upon which :t exists. 

By the officia! returns upon the files of the Se- 
nate, ilappears that, from the Ist Oclober, 1789, to 
30th September, 1839, the totality of our exports 
was $3 557,829,951, and the totality of our im- 
ports, during the same period, was $4,339,713 649, 
being an excess against us of imports over exports 
of $781,883,698; and this vast sum, approaching 
near one thousand million of dollars, is, in truth, 
but a part of the bounty paid to foreign industry by 
debasing our currency, and thus yielding up to it, 
to so vastan extent, both the foreign and domestic 
market. In addition to this vastsum, the diminished 
exports, the decreased profits upon their sa'e, and 
the decreased products of every kind, will make the 
national loss, from the bank paper sys'em, at least 
two thousand mi'licns of doilars. We have seen 
that the total excess of impor s over exports, from 


Ist October, 1789, to 30th September, 1839, 
was $781,883,698, the whule of which, except 
$196,055,021, occurred from 1791 till 1811, 


and from 1816 till 1834, during the wretched career 
of the two Banks of the United States;and with the 
exception of $71,560,171, it may all be tiuly said 
to have occured during the dominion of a United 
States Bank, for the present United Sates Bank, 
uner its new chatter, has inflated prices, currency, 
and fictitious credit, fully as much as any of its 
predecessors. One thing, however, is certain, that 
it is all the result of our bank paper system. 
Another fact is also clearly proved, that the 


first Hamiltonian tariff, nor the tariff of 
1816, nor that of 1824, nor yet even that 
of 1828, arrested this ruinous excess of im- 


ports over exports. No, sir; it is not a high ta- 
riff that we want, but the most limited revenue 
duties with a specie policy, that is to command for 
us our own, as we!l as fureign markets, that 
is to advance all interes!s, in every section of the 
Union, and make ic the interest of all to encourage 
free trade. But forthe bank paper system the pro- 
ducts of our industry wou!d be more than double 
what they now are, and our population wonder- 
fully augmentej; and we should, long ere this, have 
passed Englaad in the race for wealth and power, 
and will soon overiake and pass her now, if we 
will but abandon the wretched policy of debasing 
our currency, by the bank paper system, and thus 
closing, to the products of our own industry, 
nearly every market at home and abroad. If 
gentlemen, from the data on the files of the 
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Senate, will make out tables from every year 
since 1789, exhibiting for each year in separate 
columns, first, the excess of imports over exports; 
second, the years of the chartered existence of the 
two Banks of the United States; third, the total 
umount of paper currency; fourth, the years of 
bank suspensions; and, fifih, the rate of duties un- 
der the then existing tariffs, the resuit will prove, 
that neither a Bank of the United States, nor a pro- 
tective tariff, ever have caved, or can save, the 
country from these ruinous annual excesses of im- 
ports over exports, and nething but a specie policy 
will reverse the spectacle, and exhibit our exports in- 
variably exceed nz our imports, and with at least 30 
per cent. of en additional profit from decreased ex- 
penditures in producing and manufacturing. And 
I say now to the Senator from Massachuset's, [Mr. 
Davis,} that these tab'es shall te presented for the 
consideration of his constituents, as well as mine, 
from which, as a merchant would from his books 
and ledgers, they may calculate the amount of na- 
tional profit and loss; and if, to a small extent, the 
excess of unfavorable balance is for a moment 
checked by ruinous tariffs, it is only the more 
surely to inflate the paper system in fully an equal 
degree, and rec der the explosicn certain. Indeed 
th s alliance between the banking and tariff systems 
has teen conceded in many leading Whig papers of 
the Northern and Middle Stat«s, and iis re-enactment 
cemanced, as indispensably necessary to sustain 
the bank paper system. This alliance between 
these artificial sys'ems of bank and tariff monopo- 
lies is natural, but it is as fatal to national indus'ry 
and national profits as was the first great coalition 
between Sin and Death to the happiness of man- 
kind, 

The trve wealth of a nation manifests itse!f in 
the augmented demands for labor, in the increased 
products of industry, in the profits upon those pro- 
duc's, and the ability to sell them at home and 
abroad. ‘The nett annual profit upon the national 
industry, is the truest measure of the national gains, 
and these profi's are almost utterly annihilated by 
the bank paper system. Let us then abandon that 
system, and advance our country to that high des- 
tiny whch would then awaither. Let us aban- 
don that abject dependence upon the moneyed 
power of England. Let as take from her grasp 
that moneyed tiident, more potent than all her 
arms or navies, with which she can now, at any 
moment, explode our paper system, and over- 
throw, at one b'ow, all eur great and cherished in- 
teresis. Is this a time for this miserable depen- 
dence upon British power? Is thisa time, when 
that haughty Empire is threatening to dismember 
one of the sovereign States of this Confederacy, 
when she is seizing and occupying a portion of that 
soil, within our undoubted limits, acquired by the 
toils of the Revelation, and not an acre of which 
ever can be surrendered, so long as there is one 
true American heart beating within an American 
bosom? Is this a time, too, when that power is gra- 
dually seizing upon the rich territory west of the 
Rocky mountains, and when she seems, with the 
view to force the sale of her poisonous drugs, to be 
threatening, by iniquitous blockades, !o expel our 
flag and commerce from the Chinese ccast—is this 
the period to forge the paper chains which are to 
bind all our industry and a!l onr commerce to the 
footsio.] ef British power? No: Jet us exert all our 
native energies ani overthrow that system which 
is delaying our onward march as a nation to 
greatness, wealth, and power, and let us antedate 
that period wnen our exports and products, requir- 
ing no tariff, but carried throughout the world, 
shall vastly exceed those of England; let us ante- 
date that period, when, as compared with us, Eng- 
land shall be but a feeble second-rate power, and 
let us draw nearer and nearer to that happy hour, 
that even our eyes may behold the glorious specta- 
cle when not an acre of American soil shall be pol- 
luted by British dominion, or degraded by imperial 
or despolic power. 

If, atone moment of creative will, it had pleased 
the Almighty power to establish, in either ocean 
upon this globe, two mighty continents, each with 
equal natural advantages, each with twenty mil- 
lions of an equally intelligent and industrious peo- 
ple, and each with a hundred millions of a metallic 


carrency—then, so long as each adhered to tha 
currency, their march to wealth and power wou\j 
be equal, and the exports to either would be rare 
indeed. But if, whilst one of these nations aj. 
hered to its metallic currency, the other embraced 
the banking and paper system, what would Le the 
result? Why,'the paper money country, from inflated 
prices within its limits, would soon be overwhelmed 
with imports from the country which retained the 
metals; its industry would soon be prostrated, and 
its system overihrown, and periodically over. 
thrown, so long as the two countries retained their 
relative positions as a hard money anda paper mo. 
ney country; and greater still would be the cala. 
mity, if half a dozen continents should exist upon 
the same globe, to not one of which could the pa- 
per money nation export one article that could be 
raised within the country which adhered to the meta|- 
lic policy. Is it not then seen in this comparison, that 
a banking and paper currency adds nothing to the 
wealth and products of a nation? What is this bank 
paper? It is not labor, nor its products, nor 
wealth, nor capilal, nor any thing of intrinsic 
value. It is not money, for it is merely a promise 
to pay money; and is nothing, ia fact, but ciren- 
lating debts; and their issue and augmentation aug. 
ments nothing but the debts ef aceuntry. Every 
bank note is only a delt due to the holder of the 
note, and in every loan of its paper made bya 
bank, it augments nothing but the debts of a coun- 
try, first by creating a debt to it by the borrower to 
the amount of the loan; and, secondly, a debt by 
it to all the holders of its notes. The banks then 
are the great cause cf all that vast load of debt 
which has almost weighed down the energies o/ 
this great nation. 

Bat the able Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Davis,] whilst he distinctly conceded the benefits 
re-ulting from a specie currency to the exporting 
and cotton growing States, the prices of whose 
staples are regulated by a foreign market, contends 
that th’s augmented profit to Southern planters, is 
so much taken from the free laborers of the North, 
in the diminution of their wages. I have already 
shown that the wages of labor are of more value 
under a specie currency, than in the absence of it; 
and that there would be a greater demand for labor, 
because of enlarged markets for its products, at 
home and abroad, and increased profits. And, 
sir, this matter is well understood by the working 
classes, who are almost universally the advocates 
of aspecie currency. The working-men of the city 
of New York, next, psrhaps, tothe patriot Jackson 
and the Senator from Missouri, may be justly 
considere! the original Loco Focos and hard mo- 
ney men of the Union. They have long and 
faithfully contended for this doctrine against the 
Wall street brokers and speculators, and after 
many defeats, victory now perches upon the ban- 
ner of the workinz-men and Loco Focos of the 
great city of New York. The banks advantageous 
to the working-men! Why they are the'r greatest 
oppressors. ‘They raise and depress at pleasure the 
price not only of wages, but of every article the 
working-man is compelled to purchase for the sab- 
sistence of himself and family; and if they aug- 
ment for a time the nominal price of wages, it is 
only to enhance, in a still greater proportion, the 
price of living and subsistence; and then to bring 
on, every wo or three years, Successive panics and 
convulsions, in which ail industry is subverted, 
and the labering men are left almost entirely unem- 
ployed, whilst the banks are engaged in the work 
of resumption. The working-men have nothing to 
do with the management or profit of banks. They 
are neither directors, stockholders, or borrowers, 
but they participate largely in the losses arisicg 
from these instiiutions. They are compelled to 
receive in payment the money of the banks, and 
sustain great losses, arising from their sus- 
pension or insolvency, and the depreciation of 
their paper, Let the working-man be secured 


in the wages of his labor—let him be paid 
in gold and silver, let him have the steady, 
certain, and increased demand for labor here, 
arising from increased products, to supply both the 
foreign and domestic market, and he wi!l be more 
prosperous and independent than when driven into 
cr out of employment at the mercy of the banks, 
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snd the value of his wages regulated at their piea- 
sure. =r i P 
The whole community is deeply injured in another 
mode by the bank paper system. It is by its mono- 
poly of wealth acd power and privileges in the 
nands of the few, and the consequent impoveri-h- 
mentofthe many. ‘The righ's of property must 
not be impaired or weakened; bat to equalize its 
distribution Consistent y with a due regard to these 
rights has ever been considered most important. 
To attain these ocjects, we have abolished here ail 
hereditary titles, and all the laws of primogeriture 
and entailment. But the banking system was 
concentrating fortunes without Jabor in the hands 
of the few, at the expense of the many, with 
more fearful'y increasing rapidity than ever 
was or could be accomplished by any system 
of hereditary or exclusive privileges. To illustrae 
ihis porition, let us reflect upon the following facts. 
The amount due to all the bawks of the Union, by 
their Jast and fullest official returns, inclading some 
omissions since ascerta’ned, amounied to hve hun- 
dred and thirty-nine milions of dollars, upon 
all which, at the average rate of seven per cent. 
the banks were receiving an ennoual interest of 
thirty-eight millions of dollars; being an annual ia- 
terest exceeding the total amount of ail their specie, 
according to their own official returns. These are 
therecorded facts as spread upon the files of the 
Senate, that the banks realize an annual inccme 
equal to one hundred per cent. upon their specie 
pital, Itis true, that upon the nominal amount 
of stock, the dividend is greatly less, but then the 
tock that is not paid for in specie, is paid for in 
yank notes, so that the banks, asa system, derive 
he whole benefit of the operation. We have seen, 
oo, that, as a general rule, the directory of the 
ranks monopolize nearly one-third of the discounts 
n December, 1837, and in March, 1838, an ex- 
mination of the sixteen banks of New Orleans 
vas made by a joint committee of both branches of 
he Legislature of Louisiana, and the result, as re- 
orted by them, upon an examination of all the 
ashiers of these banks, was, that the total amount 
f all the discounts of the banks was $52,407,170; 
and that the total liability of the directory (172 in 
jumber) amounted to $17,875,592, or more than 
one-third of the whole amount. The proportion in 
Mississippi was much worse, and nearly as bad in 
Mobile, Alabama, so faras an investization had 
heen made. No complete return in all the S ates 
has been made on this subject, but from the 
returns already received, no one can doubt, that the 
bank liabilities of all the direc‘ors of all the banks 
of the Union has amounted to at least one hun- 
dred and fifty mil ions of dollars, concentrated in 
about six thousanJ individua!s. The total amount 
of all the wealth of the peop'e of the whole Union, 
was estimated in 1830 at twelve thousand millions of 
dollar:, and may now Le sate'y stated at rot more 
than sixteen thousand millions of dollars. Now 
the amountof American bank stock is about four 
hundred millions of dollars; and if we estimate 
the other property, real and personal, of the bank 
stockholders, at three times the amount of their 
stock, the total amount of all the property of all the 
bank stockholdeis in the Union will be two theu- 
sind millions of dollers. Thrs less than one hun- 
dred thousand bank stockholders, being less than 
one to one hundred and fifty of our whole popula- 
lion, already own one-eighth of the whole property 
of the Union, and this, too, collected by this system in 
little more than one generation. At this rate of in- 
crease, being, as we have seen, at the annual rate of 
ene hundred per cent. upon their specie capital, 
Willnot the bank stockholders, ia another genera- 
tion, owr three-fourths of the property of the whole 
country; and as we enrich the few, the many are 
impoverished. Yes, it is the laboring millions 
trom whose unceasing toil ihis vast amount is ac- 
cumulated in the haads of the few, not by labor 
or indostry, but by being permitted to is:ue and 
circulate their debts in the shape of bank no‘es, as 
the only money to be used by a great and free peo- 
ple. They grow rich upon the interest of their 
debts, exacted fiom the whole community, upon 
which debis and promises of payment, struck off 
at the rate of a million ina day from a bank en- 
ftaving, they pay no interest whatever, And what 
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must be the inevitable effect, if this system of 
monopoly and associated wealih is perpetuated? 
Why, sir, it is not only the laboring men that wil 
be converted into the serfs of the banking system; 
but all of us, and our children’s children, will be 
but the wretched d-pendents upen the same resist- 
less power. 

And what would soon be the spectacle exhibited in 
this once great Republic?’ Why, whilst the impove- 
rished mijlions should be scattered over a desolaie 
waste, whose soil had been exhausted, and whose 
fountains had been drawn cff into the great bank 
reservoirs, here and there, amid the surrounding 
sands, the palaces of the banks and the r stock- 
holders would rise up, like the ancient glittering 
cities of the desert, where the incorpora‘ed few 
should revel in more than Eastern pomp, and 
wealth, and power, and sloth, and luxury; whilst 
more than one American parer Lucullus should 
feed his guests from golden dishes, containing the 
tongues and brains of the costiest birds, wh lst 
all were served from tables of pearl, and reposed 
upon couches of down and ivory. Yes, by no cther 
possid’e means can princely fortunes be accumu- 
lated so rapidly as by tais system of associated and 
incorporated wealth, making, and loaning, and re- 
calling at pleasure, all the money of a country; 
and sp'endid wea'th, exhibited in the hands of the 
few,ever has been, and must be,faccompan’ed by 
squalid poverty on the part of the many. Ani is 
this the system which, as if in mockery of equal 
rguts and privileges, Senators upen this floor 
would recommend to the honest and industrious 
working nen of America? Sir, they will reject it 
every where with scorn and indignation. 

Recent events have withdrawn the veil which 
had so long concealed the fatal consequences of 
the banking sys'em, and the struggle between free- 
dom and monopoly has indeed commenced; and let 
me assure my countrymen that now or never is 
the time to str:ke the great decisive blow in favor 
of equal rights and privileges. The people are 
rising to the re cue; the battle field is now befcre 
them; they have already gained a partial victory, 
and now or never is the day for final triumph; now 
or never is the day to decide whe her they will be 
freemen indeed, or whether they will bind vpon 
their own necks, and the necks of their children’s 
children, the chains of a paper nobility, monopo- 
lizing nearly all the wealth and power of the coun- 
try, manufacturing all its money, control ing all its 
Governments, State and Nat.onal, and regulating 
all iis pursuits and industry. Sir, if satisfied now 
with temporary exped ents, we reorganize the s\s- 
‘em, with or without a mighty National Bank, ua- 
der new regulations and restrictions, these wil! ail 
preve, as they have ever done, but whisps of 
siraw, made only to be broken; and ths, the last 
and final struggle of freemen for their liverties, 
will have been made in vain; and here, as in 
down-tiodden Peland, the bank paper Czars may 
announce to their subjects, ‘Order now reigns in 
Warsaw.” 

The Senator from Kentucky said that the bank 
paper system, whether fr good or evi', is fastened 
upon us, and cannot now be eradicated, and that 
any cne of the States, by issuing bank paper, can 
inundate with it any neighboring Sate, and thus 
compel there a'so the intro luctioa of the sy tem. 
Is not each State a sovereign upon this subject? and 
cannot any one State expe! the paper of any other 
State from circulation within its |imits? and has 
not this been done by several States? Is it not 
now done, to some extent, in Pennsylvania 
and in other Sta‘es, and in this District, us to all 
notes under five dojlars. Yes, each State has the 
power, if they will oaly refuse the advice of the 
bank paper advocates, and the most ample power, 
to expel a'l bank parer, either of her own or of sur- 
rounding States, from her limits; and that State 
which shall first adopt and persevere a short time 
in this system, will become so much more prospe- 
rous than any other State, that all will soon fol ow 
her glorious example; tut if there te in fact any diffi- 
culty here, there is one mode by legal popular ac- 
tion, and another by constitutional amendment-, if 
necessary, by which the object can be accomplish- 
ed. Lt us look at those Siates which have not 
adopted the paper system; Missouri, for instance, 
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with but one bank, and that of but a very limited 
circulation; and she is now the most prosperous 
and unembairassed Siate in the Union. And in 
looking at all the States, they will be found pros- 
perous, or otherwise, with scarcely an excepuon, 
Just m proportion as they have adopted or rejected 
the bank paper system. And this is not only tue 
as to States, but even as to the relative condition of 
counties in the same State. Look at Missisippi: 
consult the cocke's of the clerks of the several 
cvuris, and al! other means of information; and, with 
scarcely an exception, you will find those counties 
in which banks are located, overwhelmed with em- 
barrassments, and those ecuaties, constituting two- 
thirds of th¢ whole number, where there have been 
no banks, generally prosperous and unembarressed. 
Yes, sir, throughout this Union, and throughout the 
globe, Whe:ever you find the banking system to 
prevail, you wii be sure to find perodical suspen- 
sions and revulsions, and wide-spread ruin. Ex- 
plosion is inseparable from the system; and when 
you speak to me of well regulated banks of circula- 
ton, you speak to me of what never has been, or 
willbe. You m ghtas we'l speak to me of well re- 
guiated devils, whom even Almighty power found 
it impossiole to regulate in any other manner than 
hy casting in chains into billows of everlasting fire. 
And, sir, our bank paper sys'em, if not abandoned, 
may yet be regulated in the all-consuming blaze of 
popular indignation. In using this strong lan- 
guage, I mean no attack upon individuals, for my 
assauliis upon systems. I know that many honest, 
but, 1 think, Ceuded men, diluded as to the ef- 
fects of the system, have been, and some still are 
connected with it. Among these is the late distin- 
gu shed presicent of the Bank of the Uni'ed States, 
whose great talents, varied acquirements, and inte- 
grity, have never been assai'ed by me, here or else- 
where; but the more virtuous and imtelligent you 
prove to me to have been all furmer managers of 
the system, the stronger is the argument against 
the system itself. It is as though you wou'd select 
the best engineers to cenduct a sieamboat safely 
with paper boilers, but they would explode; and the 
paper sys'em is justas incompatible with the uner- 
ring laws of uade and commerce, and i's inflaton 
and explosion just as certain, 

We have heard much, Mr. President, of a con- 
vertible currency. Itis injurious,as I have shown, 
by infla'ed prices and diminished industry, even 
when converuble; bul, to my mind, th re is no 
greater delusion than this miseatled convert.ble 
currency. Wheaor where convertible, and for 
what period of teme, and for what amount, and in 
what ace or country?) Was it in England, when 
ther great Nationaal Bank curreacy was inconver- 
uble tor aquarter of a ceatury, namely, from 1797 
till about 1822? Is it the currency of the same bank 
now, which, but yesterday, was saved from bank- 
ruptey by begging from Paris a loan of ten mil- 
lions to save her from immediate suspension? Is it 
the old netes of the old Bank, or the new notes of 
the new Bank, of the Usitd States, continued un- 
der a stronger charier?: Are these convertible? We 
know that they are not, nor do we know when 
they ever will be. Is it the notes of the State 
banks, with or wi:hout a Bank of the United States, 
that were inconvertib'e throughout New England 
in 1868, inconvertib'e almost universally from 
1814 till 1816; inconvertible, with but few excep- 
tions, from 1818 ull 1825; inconvertible in 1837, 
and in 1839; and still, in 1840, utterly irredeema- 
ble throughout neary the whole country? Sir, 
since 1792, when the first Bank of the United States 
went into operation, we have had, besides scatter- 
ing bank failures every year, sixteen years of al- 
mest entire inconveitibilily, and when resumption 
will again take place, no human foresight can de- 
termine, nor how long it wi!l endure; but that sus- 
pension wi'l again speedily follow, is absolutely 
certain; and thus the people are to be forever 
lashed around this miserable circle of disasters by 
their bank paper masters. And if the system has 
been bad for the past, what hope can be indulged 
for the future, now that the system has been weak- 
ened by so many fits of epilepsy—now that public 
confidence in these institutions, if not entirely ex- 
tinguished, is as \emulous as the shadowy flame 
in its last dim and expiring flickering—now that 
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the mysteries of the system are unveiled, and its 


long catalogue of crimes and frauds are fully dis- 
closed, and its demoralizing and anti-Republican 
tendencies developed, and its peraicious effec's up- 
on the national indastry well understood. And, sir, 
not only does all experience condemn the sysiem, 
but reason tells us that this paper never is, or can 
all be, convertible; that the specie is not in the 
country to redeem it; that its basis is a delasive 
confidence, and even if the banks should atall 
times be ready to empty all their vaults to redeem 
their paper, that two-thirds of it always is, and 
ever must be entirely inconvertible. When, sir, 
the banks and their advocates promise us a 
currency, atall times convertible, every d-y and 
hour and moment, into gold and silver, are they 
not aware that they promise that which they know 
they cannot perform, if the holders of their notes 
demand, as they have aright to do, their mdemp- 
tion in specie? Is not, therefore, the promise false, 
fraudulent, and deceptive, and should nit ail ho- 
nest men awake from the delusion under which so 
many of them have so long labored, and join in the 
gicrious work of abandoning an odious immora', 
and anti-Republicansys'‘em? Sir, whatever delu- 
sion may have heretolore prevailed on this subject, 
we now know, with abso ue ceriainty, that so far 
from these notes being always convertible, they 
are inconveriible from the inflated prices and over 
imporiations, and consequent cemand for specie, 
which ever must and will evsue, upon the reorgani- 
zation of the banking system. Let us then emancipate 
American industry from that torturing suspense, 
that constant change and revolution to which it 
must ever be subjected f.om the expansions, 
contractions, and convulsions of the paper sys- 
tem, and it will ri e triumphant over all obstacles 
athome and abroad. Fatal is the mistake that 
this banking system is friendly to commerce. No, 
sir, it taxes and retards it by cons'ant coavulsions, 
bankruptcies, and usurious interest. American 
commerce, foreign and domestic, must depend 
upon the great products of a!) our indusiry, of a'l 
cur agriculture, and all our manufactures, and our 
commerce will be most truly flouri hing, when we 
raise and manulactere the greatest quantity of pro- 
ducts for sale or exchange at home and abroad. 
Under the present sysiem, the merchants are the 
slaves of the banks, and the banks the miserable 
cependants of a foreign meneyed dominion, more 
powerful than our own, because welding a larger 
specie cepital. The age of monopclies and restric- 
tions is passing away, and we are beginning to 
Jearn that free trade—trade unfettered by artificial 
systems, by banks or tariffs, is the true American 
sysiem. It isths that wll rendera tar ff unne- 
cessary, and in fact injurious to every secton of 
the Union; it is that that will foster American in- 
dustry and commerce in every Siate of the Union; 
it is this that willsecure to us,noton!y all that we de- 
s re of ourown markets,but .t wil. be the golden key 
that will unlock,to our exporisotevery kiod,the por's 
of the world. The naviga'ing interest, especially, that 
glorious nursery of our navy, will feel a new and 
wonderful impulse, and our vessels, careering on- 
ward upon every sea, will carry into every port 
the glorious standar! of our then traly independent, 
free, and happy country; and all the paper contrac- 
tions and exy.ansions, ruin and convulsions, which 
have overwhelmed our indusiry, upon an average, 
one year out of three, for nearly the last half cen- 
tury, will cess to harass us, and be rememtered 
only as the visions of a frightful dieam, never 
again to disturb our siumbers. 

During the recent canvass in my own Siate, I 
caled the attention of my constituents to the 
condition ,of the agriculture of Cuba, with 
in three days sail of our coast, as conirast- 
ed with that of Louisiana and Mississippi. And 
what is the result? Why, that Cuba, though 
laboring under the disadvaniage of a wretched 
Government, still, with her exclus ve specie cur- 
rency, conquering the tariffs of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, filling the world with her exports, sold at a 
profit, and enjoying, through her great and prospe- 
rous cities, an annual commerce of foriy three 
millions of dollars from a population of Jess than 
a million, and bat little more ha'f a million 
pf whites, Sir, aga Mississippian, I will mot draw 
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the gloomy picture of our own embarrassments. 
Bat, sir, I wilt ask the cause of the difference. We 
have in Mississippi an infinitely better Govern- 
ment than Cuba, a much more en'ightened and ener- 
getic people, a more fertile soil, and aricher stap!e. 
Woy then are we thus embarrars-d, whilst Cuba is 
so prosperous? No other cause can be assigned, 
than the bank paper sysiem of the one, and the 
solid specie currency of the other. The able Se- 
natur from Massachusetts cited the example of 
Spaio, as a depre-sed and impoverished, though a 
hard money country. Spain has been torn for 
years by foreign wars or intestine convulsions, 
driving the farmer from his plough, and the manu- 
facturer from his workshop, and sacrificing, in a 
third of a century, the lives of at least two mil- 
lous of her peop'e. But if we will read the page 
of history, Spain fursishes the most illus rious 
wathing against the delusive doctrine, that even a 
convertible or actual specie currency, if supera- 
bundant, is at war with the industry of any nation; 
and thatitis superabundant, whether struck off 
upon a bank plate, or even obtained in specie, if 
not the resultof the natural Jaws of trade, and of 
the products of industry. What are the facts as 
‘io Spain? She was once a mo-t prosperous 
and powerful nation. This was during that por- 
ton of the reign of Ferdinand and Labella, woen 
she was not overwhelmed by a superabundant cur- 
rency, and afier she recovered from the shock. 
Sir, that most able historian, Prescott of Boston, (a 
distinguished Whig ) in his History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, says, speak.ng of the period when 
Spain had seized upon the silver mines of Mexico, 
poured them homewards almost wihout Jabor, and 
notin exchange for any product; and then deeming 
a permanent increase of currency, by artificial 
means, most desirable, locked them up for a time 
within her limi's, by laws against the exportation 
ofspecie. And what was the consequence? Why 
Mr. Prescoit te!ls us that “the s'reains of wealih 
which flowed in from the silver quarries of Zaca- 
tecas and Potosi, were jea'ously locked up within 
the limits of the Peninsula.” ‘The golden tide, 
which, permitted a free vent, would have fertilized 
the reg on through which it poured, now buried the 
land undera deluge which blighted every green 
and living thing. Agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, every branch of national industry and im- 
provement, languished and fell to decay; and the 
nation, like the Phrygian monarch, who turned 
ali that he touched into gold, cursed by the 
very consummation of is wishes, was poor 
n the midst of its treasures.” What a com- 
mentary upon the effects of a superabundant 
currency, even when not only equvivatent to specie, 
but specie itself, when not introduced by the p:o- 
ducis of industry, and locked up by enaciments 
egainst exportation, precisely similar, in all re- 
spects, to our paper currency, which cannot be 
exported abroad! The historian tells us, that in 
Spain prices became so high es to demand their 
reduction by legislative enactments, which all 
proved nugetory; and yet, in the face of these fic i- 
tious prices in Spain, then, as now in this Union, 
agriculture, commerce, and manuvufa tars were 
greaily depressed. And whea did the change take 
place? Why, when Spain changed her system, 
enc uragel the exportation of the precious metals, 
and thus brought down her superabundant cur- 
rency, brought down her artificial and inflated 
prices, and thus enabl:d Spanish industry toe sup- 
ply the markets of the peninsula and of the world. 
And whet was the result of this change of policy? 
Why, the same dis inguished histor.an, referring to 
it, says: “The precious metals, instead of flowing 
in so abundantly as to p-lsy the arm of indastry, 
served only to stimulate it The foreign inter- 
course of the country was every day more widely 
extended,” “the flourishing condition of the nation 
was seen in the wealth and population of its ci- 
ties,” &c. To this page of his history this accom- 
plished historian appends the following note, from 
the great and philiscphie Hume, in his Essays on 
Currency, part 2, essay 3: “The interval be- 
tween the acquisition of money and the rise 
of prices, is the only time when increasing 

old and silyer js favorable to industry.” 

nstead, then, of its being always desirable to in- 
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crease the currency of a country, it is desirable jy 


but one single contMmyeucy, and that is when, from 
the augmented products of industry, and increased 
prospeiity of a nation, prices have commenced 
rising before any augmentation of the currency: 
and tien, and then only, is it desirable tu increase 
the currency, so as to maintain the relative pro. 
portion Letween prices and currency; and we are 
also told that this increase of currency will thea 
just as cerlainly be intreduced by the import of the 
specie, in exchange fer the products of industry, 
But to augment prices by the mere artificial addi. 
tion of a bank paper currency, is to produce an in. 
flated system, which cannot last, an! will over. 
whelm the industry of any nation. Sir, with these 
ioflated prices, the nation ieserting to the misera- 
ble system, will diminish her exports, and increase 
her imp ris, and destroy the marke’s, foreign and 
domestic, for her products, by disabling her from 
raising any thing ata profit for any market, Ajj 
reason, thin, and all experience, are against the 
system, even whilst the paper is converiible; and 
it ought to be safely and gradually, but ultimately 
en irely abandoned. Sir, in opposing banks of 
circulation, I do not object to banks of ex. 
ciange, of discount, and deposite, issuing no 
paper currency. The bill of exchange long 
preceded a!l banks of circulation, and will as cer 
iainly survive their downfal!. This useful instru. 
ment of commerce should be encouraged, and ex. 
ists in the greatest peifection, and at the cheapest 
rate, precisely in those States in which there is cnly 
aspece currency, and is most embarrzssed by a 
paper system; and if the system be bad fcr small 
notes, it is bad for all; but the evil diminishes in 
the ratio of the denomination of notes and limi‘a- 
tion ef the currency. For myself, [ am opposed 
to investing in banks the power of manufaciur.ng 
a paper currency. This power of creating a cur- 
rency for a nation, is one of the highest and most 
important at ributes of sovereign power, and more 
deeply affects all the diversified interests of soc ey, 
than the exercise of any other power whatever, 
[t 1s more important than coining money, for that 
must be preceded by the purchase of the builion; 
but here isa power to manufacture paper money 
at pleasure, to constituie the currency of a State or 
nation—a power entiusted to the irresponsible di 
rectory of a bank, acting in secret, and whose 
chief interest it is to abuse their power. In prc- 
portion asa bank increases its currency, are its 
divideads and profits augmenied, and hence the 
stimulus to overissues is irresistible; and especially 
is this the case where, as we have seen by the evi- 
dence before quoted, the very directors which 
manufacture the paper, loan out, as a general 
rule, more than one-fourth of it to themselves. 
This power, then, of issuing their paper as money, 
S truly fearful; and when united with the power of 
loaning at peasure, in secret conclave, and to 
whom ard for what purpose the ba:.k directory 
may think proper, and of recallirg it at pleasure, 
and of contracting and expanding as suits their 
ciprice, isa power which few European desyo's 
would dure to exercise, and is utterly incompatible 
with the fundamental principles of a free Govern- 
ment. I am utterly opposed, therefore, to such a 
system; and having fairly and fully disclosed ihe 
principles upon which my opposition is based, I 
return to the Senate my sincere thanks for their 
patient and indu'gent attention. 


SPEECH OF MR. COLQUITT, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In the House of Representatives, January 17, 1840— 

Against the reception of Abolition petitions. 
Mr. Speaker: The little exper.ence [ have had 
in your national councils, has excited my fears that 
a spirit stalks in our m dst, calculated to destroy 
the purest Government that has ever shed the sweets 
of social life upon the world. Every discus: 
sion tends to excite local prejudice; every 





debate to stir up political strife; every ques- 
tion to cali ferth the energies of party disci- 
pline; and every motion serves but to kindle 
the firs of individual animosi'y. Amid these 
conflictivg, warring elements, the voice of reagon 
is too often hashed, and the peace, the glory, and 
prosperi:y of the country, neglected or fo'g-tien. 
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9 -me, therefore, it has been gratifying to witness 
e spirit that has ceen manifested by these who have 
herto taken pari ia this debate; a debate so well 
aiculated to stir up the bitterest feelings of exci'e- 
sent. I, too, will gladly follow the generous ex- 
mple, by sacrificing uron the altar of my country 
ny strong sect onal attachments, and lend my a: d 
» soothe the tempest that threatens de-truc’ion to 
ne fairest elifice that human hands ever raised. I 
stened with delight to the eloquent Strains of pa- 
jotism that feil from the lips of the genthman 
«am New York, [Mr. Monaoe.] He spoke the 
seiings of a hear burning with love for the insti- 
ations of his country, and I can trast hs sin- 
erity. But, sir, while | approbate and cheer his 
vel! told regard fur rights secured by the Con- 
jiution, I must beg "leave to dissent from the 
node he has recommended, as the one most likely 
o quiet this agitating questucn. We are invoked 
otto blend the question of Abolition with the 
ight of petition! We are to'd it is best to receive 
pe petitions aad report upon them, and in th s way 
ever the questions! We are to'd by another gen- 
eman of New York, [Mr. Grancer,] that by re- 
using to receive the petiions, we shali drive into 
ne ranks of the Abolitionists many a gailant spi- 
i! Sir, it is am:stake; hones ly as the sentiment 
nay have been uttered, itis a mistake. The blend- 
ng Abolition with the right of petition is a subter- 
uge to which the Represent. itive has fled, in order 
» compromise with Abolition constituents. He 
nd they have made the feigned issue. The Re- 
resentative, too wel informed, or too much devo- 
d to the Constitution of his country, is unwilling 
) vindicate the prayer of the petitioners; and yet, 
win their friend-hip,and obtain their suffrage, he 
romises to advocate their pretensions, which he 
ases cn the right of petition. Here he takes his 
and, proudly claiming a high constitutional pre- 
ative; passes an eulogy up n the motive® and 
aracters of the Abolitionists, while he confesses 
at the grantng their prayers would be the 
verthrow cf the Republic. He is opposed to 
ampling down the Constitution, and of bringing 
lin on the country, while they are bent on carry- 
ig oul their purpose, reckless to the consequence. 
‘ne petitioners, yet too weak in most of the dis- 
‘iets to electa Representative who is willing to 
indicate their project, must content themselves to 
ield their suppor: to him who, in some slight de- 
ree, Shall favor their cause.’ While they are too 
veak to elect, they are strong enough to be courted. 
fhe gallant spiri s which it is said would be driven 
nto the ranks of the Abolitioni+ts, by refusing to 
eceive the petitions, are those whose patrio ian 
nj integrity are too weak to resist the temptation 
0 Office. In those districts where the Abolition 
nfluence is strong enough, they send Abolitionis’s 
ere, who stand prepared to p’ead for the proyer 
if the petitioners, and will vote to carry out their 
vishet. Ia those districts where they are not quite 
trong enough for this, they support such delegates 
as answer their present purposes; whe deny being 
Abolitionists themselves, and yet, to retain the 
riendship of th's class of their constituent:, pro- 
nounce on this fleor h'gh commendations ‘upon 
hem. You, sir, [to Mr. Monrog,] with your 
worthy colleagues, coming from the proud city of 
New York, can speak a language much more bo!d 
than the gentleman who succeeded you in the de- 
bate. You can denounce the threatened il's to 
yourcountry, and with 2 noble, generous spirit. 
throw yourself in the breach, and proudly say ip th 
midst of the Representatives of the nation, that 
if the threatened work of slaugh'er shall pro- 
ceed, if civil war shall be the result of the mad- 
deced efforts of fanaticism, that your sword will 
bedrawn and your blood be spilt on the soil of 
Virginia, the place of your birth, battling for her 
rights. But can the gentieman who succeeded you 
(Mr. Grancer] use language as bold! Think you 
he would dare, upon ths floor, speak a language 
of rebuke to those misguided constituents who gave 
him their suppoit, and tel! them if they persevere 
in their madness, that his love of country wiil make 
him their unflinching fue? No, sii; true, he is no 
doolitiomist, but he passcs an unwafrantable pane- 
gyric upon this favored class, says they are intelli- 
gm, they are patriotic, they are brave, and ¢hivgl- 
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rous; they are such men, if his pa gy be just, as 
friendsh p would covet, and the country need in 
the hour of her pol. Wy this diffirene be- 
tween you and \our colleague? It isthe preof cf 
the remarks I have been making. Your constitu- 
ency will sustain you in your proudest strains of 
patriot sm; they sen! you, as you have declared, 
with the olive branch, and bid you tender it to the 
South; and if I may digress a moment, permit me 
to say, that such a tender, from such hands, sent 
by such a people as you represent, will meet the 
cheers of the South. It is what I could have ex- 
pected from the generous citizens of the city from 
which you have come. Her merchants have 
mingled with our people; have sha ei our fr.ead- 
ship; and have witnessrd, in the siillness of our Sab- 
bath morons, at the ringing of oar charch beils, 

hundreds of well-clad litile negroes, cheerfuily as- 
sembiing at Sabbath schools to cateh lessons of 
piety from the fairest and best of our land. No 
shivering starveling to arrest your thovghts of de- 
volion, by begging a pittance to satixfy his hunger. 
They kn ow that there is more comfort, happiness, 
and religion, among the colored people of the 
South than the No:th. They know that the sver- 
vile hireling of the North is a su! ject of dceper pity 
than slaves at the S.uth. But other gentlemen 
cannot, dare not, speak a language s» bold and 
patrotic as you have for yours:!f and assoc ales. 
They represent a constituency who are ignorant 
of our people; who aie deeply imbued with imagi- 
native pielism, and they must needs court their 
favor to obtain ther suffrage. The eulogy be- 
stowed upon this portion of your cil:zens is unjust 

They are pronounced intelligent, chivalrous, and 
patriotic. Sir, if they are enlightened, if trey un- 
derstand the Cons:itution of their country, if they 
know that the pillars which support their Govein- 
ment, are the confi lence and affections of the peo- 
ple—thea their efforts contracict the idea that they 
are patriots, and prove them reckless to the perpe- 
tuity of the Union. He is no patriot, no matter 
where he lives, no matter whether he claim to be 
Whig or Democra'!, who disturbs the peace and 
tranquillity of the Government, wars againsi the 
righis secured by its Constitution, and labors with 
zeal for its total subversi n. And he is scarcely 
less contemplible for his fo'ly, if he is a patriot, than 
criminal for bis conduct, if he be infellgent. Both 
he cannot be; it isacontradicton in terms. But 
we are charged with wishing to deny the rizht of pe- 
tition! and «hat it is monstrous that an American 
Congress shall now pubii-h to the worl! her denia 
of this constitutional right. S:r, it is a false issue ; 
no such denial is made; no*such law is efilzred; no 
such rule or resolution is propos:d. Tae Consti- 
tution inhibits Congress from passing any law to 
prevent the citizens from peaceably assembling to 
petition Government. In other words, no rict act 
shall be passed, as in England, to be read by some 
oflicer of Government, compelling cit z ns to diu- 
perse, who may have assembled in peace, smar.ing 
under their wrongs, to petition fur their redress 

This is the spirit of the Constituion, the cbject 
plainly expressed by the article as am-nded. And 
yet we are told that, bv refusing t» receive the 
petitions, we violate this wholesome artcle of 
the Constiution. Is there any injunction that 
heir petitions, wkea mae, shail be received ? 
If so, the same cons'ruetion compels you to act; 
and if you act, compels you to grant the prayer 
of the petitioners. The reason urged for the con- 
stitutional obligation to receive is claimed as 
a cousequence upon the consiitutiona! right of pe- 
tion. That the right of petition is vain, unless we 
receive! By the sam: process of reasoning, are 
we not compelled to act upon them whan received, 
and to grant their prayers when we ac.? If it be 
u:eless to petition, unless the petitions are received, 
will it not be equally useless unless the prayers be 
granted? The Consttuton isequaly as impera- 
tive upon us (o grant the things for which they ask, 
as it is in compelling us to receive. Wou!d not 
the advocates for the constitutional right of petition 
feel fully at liberty to decline being the bearers of 
petitions, over which they felt sati:fied that this 
House had no jurisdiction? Would they not feel it 
a duty torefuse being made the instruments of 
producing delay and yexation in our legislative 
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c ane), by presenting g peti tions whieh they would 
not support, and which they well knew would not 
and ought not to be granted? So might and so ought 
each Repie-entative on this floor to act, who re- 
gards tae institutions of his eountry. Before I 
wou d be made the unhallowed instrument of intro- 
ducing the band of discord and the fierce fires of 
dissension in o this Hall, threatening dissolution and 
ruin, this right arm should fall rotten from its 
socket. Ifeach member, in his individual right, 
could refuse to receive these petitions, ether deny- 
ing jurisdiction, or fr rom a more laudable impulse— 
the peace an id satety of h’s country—-how does 
ithappened that we are charged with infringing a 
sac'ed right, if we do the same act, for the same 
roasous, in our congregated character. Does it 
add to the dignity of an American Congress to say, 
that it must re-e.ve for consideration every subject 
preseated, no matier how frusful of discord, 
anarchy, avd insul? Do gentlemen fliver them- 
selves that they are to be este-med the high spirited 
champions of national honer, by forcing upon it 
scenes of outraze and confusion. No, sir, it is the 
folly of childhood; yea, more, it is the madness of 
lunacy, tosport with the peace, honor, and perpe- 
tuty of the nation, uacer the spec.ous pretext of 
establishing the right of pe'l icn. 

The pcople nowhere comp ain that they are in- 
terruptcd in the free exercise of this constitutional 
right! They complain that the South does nt 
emancipate her slaves. The Representative insists 
upon the sacred right of petiion. They peiiion 
that Congress may force slaveholdsers to sei their 
nezroes free. Tne Representative only insists oa 
the right of petiion. Sir, it is an insult to the un- 
derstanding of the Honse, that gentlemen shoul t 
urge us to receive and act upon a subject, waich 
they admit an unfit subject of legislation. They 
make this false issue to secure their elections, and 
wara us toat if they be driven from this 
sep stone to elevation, many gallant spirits will be 
driven into the ranks of the Aboluionists; that is, 
in plaia langu«ge, these gal’antspri's will sooner 
join the maddened yells of fanaticism, and raise 
asu>lmated warcry azainst the perpetuity and 
peace of their country, than hazard the loss of 
their appointments. On their account, you must 
receive the-e petitions, and they will most chee - 
fully unite in a report setting forth their folly, and 
denying ‘heir requirements. I will nt indulge 
my thoughts of detestation and abhorrence for this 
mockery of pau ytism, and hypocrisy «ft mora's I 
am fully reminded of a few lines of d ggeral verse, 
quoted, I think, by Bulwer, in some degree descrip- 
live of our present pos.tion: 

Hark ! in the lobby, hear a lion roar: 

aan Mr. 5) e uke r, shall we shut the door? 
Mr. Speal cer, shail we let him in, 

Tose how quick we'll turn him out again? 

The Representative fiom Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bipp.e]} aske! my honorable colleague [Mr. Co: p- 
rr] to turnish him with argument to combat the 
Abo itionist that whea he was Jabouring in the 
pc litical harvest-ficld, endeavoring to mow down 
the noxious growth, hat is, blasting the nation’s 
prosperi'y, he wes met by this declaration: if it be 
wirorng-—il it be uocon-ti'utional—why does not 
Congress tell us so—why not declare by the 
voice of her resi lutions the impropriety of our 
proceedings? which, he said, he could not an- 
swer; and beged now to be farbished with one. 
Sir, I listened with teo much interest to the melli- 
fluous acccats of his w.nning oratory, to believe 
he was serious. He is too wel informed to need 
ihe promptinzs of my colleague; he can, if he dare, 
base him:elf upon the pillars of constitutional 
rights, and with a voice, a minneér, and ulterance, 
that would still the turbulence of passion, tell his 
constituents that their inquiry is answered! He 
can, if he will, take in bis hands the journals of 
Congress of 1790, when Georgia had a worthier 
and abler advocate of her rigots,in the halls of 
Conzress, her illustrious Baldwin, and point them 
to a report that tells them of their folly. He 
can, if he will, tell them, what his worthy partisan 
from New York [Mr. Granger] has uttered, that 
for twenty-five years past, have o + illastrious pre- 
decessors received and acted on such petitions ata 
politely denied them. He can, if he witt, tell 
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that an able and conci'iato-y report was made as 
Jate as 1836, with the vain hope of quieting their 
exertions. He can, if he dare, go farther, and 
speak in arguments not to res'sted, the wisdom of 
experience upon this subject. Hecan tell them 
that many deluded enthusiasts have ruined them- 
selves and the objects of their philanthropy, 
by uprooting the order of society. He can tell 
them that Lycurgus gave laws, that Epaminondas 
and Scipio conquered, that Demosthenes and Cice- 
ro poured forth theirlstraiss of animated eloquence, 
in aland where slavery was recognised. He can 
tell them of the deso'ations of Poland, where Kos- 
ciasko and Sobieski battled forthe cause of liberty, 
and yet slavery existed. Hecan tell them of the 
wars of our Revolution; of the patriots who pen- 
ned our Independence; of the soldiers who stood 
side by side in the ranks of war; of the final vic- 
tory achieved; of the framing and ratification of 
our Constitution; and that the institution of slavery 
existed, was acknowledged, and guarded. 

Bat, sir,he prefers to come here with his argu- 
ment, throwing a veil over the iniquity of the Abo- 
litionists, and apologies for their mischief. ‘Twen- 
ty-five years ago, what Governor of a State would 
have let down the dizni'y of his station, and have 
trampled upon the compact of union, offering the 
veriest quibble as a reason, relying alone for his 
support on the prejudices of the people? It is evi- 
dence that the spirit of fanaticism is stronger, or 
man’s moral virtue weaker, than it used to be. 
The same arguments, as to forbearance and mode- 
ration, have induced Southern men, on many oc- 
casions, in the spirit of kindness and friendship, to 
receive these petitio.s. And what, let me in- 
quire, has been the result? To-day it 1s quoted on 
ut as an acknowledgment . of the right t» legislate 
upon this subject. The gentleman [rom Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Bippte] now proclaims that the South 
has has admitted its consttutionality, and here 
bases an argument. Sir, the South has been de- 
luded by the insid ous pretensions of their Northern 
friends; that rejection would increas* the bitierness 
and acrimony of the Abolition’sts; they have dared 
to made a peace-offering, by kind!y compromising 
the claims of the Constitution, which is now seized 
on as an acknowledgment of right I am unab’e 
to answer for former Representatives from Georgia; 
the litle party, of which I ama member, has been 
dvomed to defeat, battling in the Thermopylae of 
politics, against Federal encroachment, but has 
arisen again; and I can now answer for my State, 
and answer for my honorable colleagues, and say, 
in the face of the nation’s Representatives, that we 
deny the righ! [So do we, so do we! from many 
voices.] Aud while I speak, all around me, the 
r-presentatives from Alabama, South and North 
Carolina, and Mississippi, bid me, for them, deny 
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the right. We are wld the Abolition battle 
must be fought at the Norh; that we must 


deal kindly here, to afford a campus for their 
chivalry athome? Sir, these gallant men who 
now battle at the North for the protection of 
our rights, will soon sink by age, under the weight 
of their armor, or fall in the battle field by the su- 
perior strength of the foe. Their places will be 
filled by men, whose grow h and strength were de- 
rived from the bcs ms of fanaticiem; whose dreams 
in childhood were broken by the irghtiul legen’s 
of a mother’s superstition, There needs no spirit 
of prophecy to warn and direct us; no matter where 
the battle be fought, here or at the Nor h, we mus, 
meet the fue upon the ou'posts of the Constitution. 
No admitting the incendiary torch within the holy 
citadel! of our liberties. Every friend to his coun- 
try, from the North and fr. m the Sou h, must stand 
firm upon the ramparis of the Constiwu'ion, admit 
no insidious fe, but resolve to brave the growing 
rage of that imaginative philanthropy, that is reck- 
less of the peace, liberty, or union of the Republic. 
Every conciliatory measure has been adopted; 
prayers and entreaties have been offered, to pre- 
vent excitement and passion; discussion h’s been 
avoided; the voice of party friends has been re- 
garded; still the tempest thickens and rages, and is 
beat:nz witha success too fatal against the rock of 
our freedom. It is nota time to encourage the 
prospects of men infuriated with a blind entha- 
siasm; no time to hold out the meteor of hope, 
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whose baleful light will lead to the overthrow 
of our country, Nothing is c'aimed here 
but the right of petition, which has ne- 
ver been dened. With this pretext, gentlemen 
labor with a zeal worthy of a better cause, to open 
afissure in the Constitution, through which an incen- 
d ary follower may thrust the fi:ebrand, calculated 
to burn asunder the connecting cor’s of the Confede- 
racy. They are in fact pioneers, clearing up the 
way that others may pass in triumph to build the 
tomb-tone of the Republic. They are fixinga 
a powder train, that others may blow up the temple 
of liberty. I can pity and forgive the blind zealot 
and misguided religionisi, who are ignorant of the 
suucture of the Government; but the statesman, 
who knows that our free institutions are based up- 
on the confidence and affections of the people, who 
dare net violate rights secured by the Constitution, 
deserves undying contempt, for he has not so much 
as the veil of opinion to cover the baldness of that 
desolation whic threatens t'e land. We are told 
not to be rash; make ourselves easy; receive the 
petilions; treat them with respect; and by it our 
friends f:om the Nerth willagain be electe4, and 
“als well.’ The very entreaties that are utiered, 
and the s'rong appeals of party associates, which 
are made, are convincing proofsthat they are court- 
ing the friendship of the Abolition’s's for their 
votes. I am neither Whig or Democrat, and 
can be excused, therefore, from compromis- 
ing our rights to secure votes for their friends. 
I will speak with boldness my thougats, and deal 
out blows against the foes of consttutional right, 
no matter to which party they may belong. I pro- 
pose to show that while these advocates for the re- 
ception of Abolition petitions are speaking in ac- 
cents of tenderness and love, the Abo!itionists 
themselves speak a language totally different. I 
will not detain the House, by reading frows this 
anti slavery pamphlet, the scarrilous abuse they 
heap upon the South; I will not inflame the angry 
passions of gentlemen from slaveho!ding States, by 
reading the opinions here expressed of our morals, 
our religion, and our intellec’s. They are of a sort, 
with the repeated denunciations you have seen in 
their philanthropic prints, with which your desks 
have bern weekly iaunda'ed s'nce our meeting. 
Sut I willre da few extracts to show that our re- 
hance for safety is on ourselves. I read from the 
annual report of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
Maine, thus: 

“The free States possess a c'ear majority in Congress. Their 
several objects will therefore be accomplished, whenever the 
public sentiment in the free States shall demand it, and that sen- 
tunent properly represented in Congress. We are under so- 
lemn obligations, therefore, not only to diffuse through the com- 
munity correct sentiments on the subject of slavery, but also to 
make all proper efforts to place in our National Legislature 


men who will use the power committed to their hands in ac- 
cordance with our views.”’ 


Does this extract, I ask, show that the petitioners 
barely wish their representatives here to contend 
or the right of petition?) But does it not demon- 
Strate that they carry their principles to the polls, 
and for.e asprrants to Congress to fivor or support 
their views? Sir, we are not to be deceived by 
yielding ovr righ's, in order to accommodate gen- 
tlemen, in courting such votes to secuie th: ir elec- 
tion. Again I read: 

“The District, then, isthe spot where the first onset upon 


slavery is to be inale—the batile- ground where this great con- 
test between liberty and slavery is to be decided. Not to em- 


ploy our political, as weil as all other resources, in the conflict, 
would be not merely wrong, but the very height of folly.” 
Whrre is the man, [ inquire, so lost to sense or 
feeling, whos* heart throbs with one solitary patri- 
otic emotion, aad who kaows the South will main- 
tain her rights, or be buried under their ruins, that 
does not shudder for the approaching down‘all of 
the country? Who does not see that the insidious 
attempts to encroach one inch upon our rights, 
are the promptings of that influence which has 
for its object the tearing away the guards of 
our property placed by the Constitution? They 
only wail for strength to place men in power, who 
will not siop at the evasive argument now used 
about the right of petition, but who will labor to 
carry out their purpose. And while we are ar- 
guing and granting the right of reception, they are 
preparing heavier blows, inflaming the passicns of 
the ignorant, the idle, and the young, to be poured 
forth like the lava of a vo'cano, to biacken and 
blight the peace and Government of the country. 
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It isnota time for the Representatives of the 
South to be quiet. Itis not a time for the lover of 
his country from the Norih to palter for Cftice, 
and vainly imagine “all’s well! when the ele. 
ments of dissoluuon are gathering like a frost about 
the heart pulse of the Republic. It is high time, if 
we expect to save the Union, to rebuke the mad. 
ness of such deluded fanatics, as expect to establish 
religion by their crimes, and to enforce philanthropy 
by the sword. Sir, my heart thrilled at the spirited 
remarks made by the honorable mover of this 
amendment, (Gen. Tuompson;] he spoke the lan. 
guage of the patriot and the voice of the South: 
and ifevery Whig and every Democrat fel’ the 
same sentiments, and would tear loose from the 
bonds of any party, no matter what their ties, that 
would dare cherish this spirit of discord, our insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, would be safe, These 
modern reformers must be taught, that the South 
with all her strong attachments to the Union, wouiq 
sooner see the country riven asunder by an earth. 
quake, and her fertile p'ains fleating on the bosom 
of a tempest-tossed ocean, than be forced to surren. 
der asolitary right secured by the Constitution, 

Ihave heard criminations and recriminations 
made in party bantlings upen this floor; bat I am 
satisfied there are Abo'itionists of both parties; and 
that pariy which courts them most, is by the Ame. 
rican people mest to be blamed. In proof of wh ch 
I will read again: 

“So far as the two great parties of the day are concerned, wo 
hold to no principles as Abolitionists, that both do not publicly 
profess. The object we desire to accomplish, does not inter: 
tere withany, at which either professedly aims. Let it then be 
distinc:ly settied, that no man, under any possible combination 
of circumstances, can receive the votes of Abolitionis:s, who 
will not zo the extant of his constitutional powers for the aboli- 
tion of slavery; and both parties will suon, either from policy 
or necessity, present candida’es for public office for whom we 


may vote, in Consistency Withour party predilections, and in 
subserviency also to paramount duty to the slave.” 


Do we not find here safficient cause to induce 
candidates for Conzress, representing such a peo- 
ple, to faver or adopt their views in a close party 
contesi? But, sir, these fana’ics will not jong be 
content with Representative; here, who are the 
mere advocates of petition; and their pzrty policy 
here must induce gentlemen not to press this sub- 
ject, for fear of injuring a partisan candidate at 
home. I will again proceed with their declara- 
tions, and I ask Southern men to give ear, and 
those from the North,who declare they are not Abo- 
litionists, to listen, and then tell me if the contest is 
not most safely met at the tareshhold of our rights. 
This is the language, they say: 

“That we shall not again present the monstrous anomaly of 
petitioning Congress to use its acknowledged powers for the ter- 
mination of slavery, while by your votes we help to send men 
there who we know beforehand will refuse our petitions.” 

There is no complaint in the language of the 
right of petition; they admit they do petition, and 
only complain that their petitions are not grauted. 
I make no charges against either of the great par- 
ties, as to which is most committed in crder to se- 
cure the friendship of the Abolitionists; and I 
wou!d read a sentence more, but it might savor of 
party preference. {Read, read! from many 
voices.] With the avowal I have made,I will 
read: 


“The day, we trust, has passed, that the slaveholder or the 
Northern apologist and defender of slavery can be eleva'ed to 
the high place of power by the friends of the slave in Maine 
Oc, to illustrate our remarks by a particular case: Mr. Van 
Buren, we think, must abandon his ‘Southern principles,’ and 
Henry Clay, the eloquent advocate of South Ametican and Gre- 
cian liberty, must emancipate his slaves, before either can re- 


ceive the suffrages of intelligent Abolitionists in the pole star 
State—’” 


{Here he was in‘errupted by Mr. Graves, who 
inquired “whether Mr. Corquitrt had not read in 
the Emancipator that they would nct support Har- 
rison?” | 
fel may have done so; but I have not madea 
charge against General Harrison, and the vindica- 
tion of him or Van Buren, 1 shall leave to 
those who wear their livery. Without regard to 
party predilections myself, my purpose was to 
prove that this body of men is sufficiently strong 
to be courted; that they have resolved to cary 
their principles to the polls, and that seeking 
their influence palsies our resistance here. And 
I confess that I have sought in vaio for a ree 
son, unless this influence be one, why Henry 
Clay, the favorite of his party, justly distinggished 
at the bar, in the Senate, and in the Cabinet, who 
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has served long, and still is in the service of 
his country, should have been pushel aside at 
the Harrisburg Convent:on, and an obsolete po- 
jincian put in his stead. No matter whevhe: 
th politician here ac's from his convic ioas of duty 
or is moved by prejudice or passion, we are sati:- 
fied that our rights, yea, the Government itself is 
endangered, by sacrifices for party success. The 
statesman now that would dare stand forth to 
strengthen the bonds of union, and to exalt and 
rpetuate the institutions of his country, find him- 
self fettered by the policy of his party, and is dii- 
yen to abandon his purpose, or be branded asa 
deserter. Disappointed amb-tion, in its aspira- 
tions for power, grasps every instrumentality 
within its reach; fans the flames of faction and 
discord, and smiles at success, in the ,midst of the 
rains of that Constitution which guaranties protec- 
tion to the person and property of the ciizen. 
Here lies the foundation of that paper built edifice 
of piety and philanthropy, which is destined at 
some future period to be the hall of legislation for 
a large proportion of the R-public. Here is the 
nidus in which is nestled, and biel and bora, the 
corrapt vermin that feed and fetten upon the vitals 
of the Republic. Designing politicians strei gihen 
their al'iances, by bringing to their support the mis- 
guided zeal of religion, and the maddened feelings 
of philanthropy. The Chrstian minis‘er and bis 
flock ar+ made the unconscicus adjuncts of ait!ul 
and designing partisans. Religion, forgetful of her 
high and heavenly calling, is made the poliu'ed 
handmaid of intrigue and corruption. The disciple 
Christ, who hitherto fostered a meek and quiet spi- 
rit, who walked humbly in the fear of God, whose 
| worship breathed the e eva ion of the sk cs, and 
spoke a sublimity that made us forget the imper- 
fections of earth, now mingles his cries wits the 
howlipgs of the mob, and coaverts the temple of 
the living God to a busy mait for political mer- 
chandise. ‘The spirit engendered by this mixed 
and fac ious pety, is unfriend!y to genuine reli- 
gion, as well as to the State. It moves and promp's 
the same pas; ons, which, in other times, have cor- 
rod. d, adulterated, and broken down the charech, 
Frail men make themselves the standards of zeal, 
piety, and benevolence; pass judgment between 
themseives aid their eppenents; roll the thundeis 
of into'erance over the heads of those who repadi- 
at: their opinions; and in the maddened waiings 
of annual petitioas, viitually ask Cong:e-s to give 
t.em power 'o are st the liberty of private judg- 
ment and substitute in i's stead their own faultless 
conceptions of duty. To these misguide! people 
permit m2 to say that Chri-tanity never hos, nor 
never will, need the support of craft or despoti-m, 
the pover of kings, or the arm of the law, to carry 
out i's benignant precepts. And every votary of 
the cross, who seeks to enforce his notions of piety 
by the power of Jegi-lation, shrouds in darkness the 
bright banner of the g spel, and subjects in its s'ead 
the b'oody s'andard of demono'ogy. History aad 
experience should admonish every friend of the 
church, if she is to exert a more general and bene- 
ficiai influence? upon the earth, she must breathe 
with herown lungs, speak with her own voice, and 
show the energy of a pulse and a heart exclusively 
herown. Every intermingling of her pusity with 
recular interest, suilies her beauty and fetters her 
powers. The merchant of Mecca, who professed 
to penetrate the seventh heaven, and brought down 
a spark which set tie ambition of Arabian bo: oms 
ina blaze, might deem the sword the orly instru- 
ment to be trusted for reforming the world. But 
the prophet of GoJ deals with the souls, not with 
the bodies, of men; and wars with weapons not 
carnal, in contending w:th spirtual wickedness in 
high places. Madness and phrenzy might mingle 
in Moslem warfare, making the question of saiva- 
tion or damnation lie on the ground between mar- 
shal'ed armies, to be fought fer and carried by the 
stronger arm. Butwith us, Heaven is not won by 
those who breathe out slaughter against their 
brethren, though in the midst of carnage they 
should claim to be doing Goed’s service. Upon 
the sabj-ct of slavery, Christians of every denomi- 
nation, and of every grade of character and talent, 
differ ia their opinions, Yet they read the same 
Bible, wcrship the same God, bow around the same 
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aitars, hymn hosannahs in the same temples, and, | 
finally ant'cipate an eatrance into the same Heaven. 
With these conflicting epinions, who shall deter- 
mine the «r hodox creed? Sha'i the deluded en- 
thusiast, whose sum toval of religion centres in 
one single act of imaginary devotion? Shall a | 
few parchment di ciples upon this floor, whose po- | 
lit cal poweris enhanced by the creed they profess, | 
shut themselves up in their little munition of | 
spiritual pride—aci'y walled up to Heaven—and | 
with formality unchristianize those with whom 
they differ? Do they outshine their opponents in 
solid virtues, or in amiable and heavenly disposi- | 
tions? Are they more free from the common vices | 
of life—more pure in spirit—more devoted in | 
frieudsbip—cor more |iberal in their charities, than 
those they denounce? No, sir: the S uth, the slave- 
holding, generous South, is the nur-ery for the 
poor of all the States; and hr friendship and | 
liberality are by-words in those very mouths that | 
would fain teach her lessons of philanthropy. I | 
will not deseant upcn this much abused term, phi- | 
lanthropy; I have spoken of religion; philanthropy | 
is but its beam, radiating from its centre, God; it | 
is bnt a fold of that mighty mantle of love, with | 
which Christiznity would cover the nakeiness cf 
the world. But, sir, perhaps these conceited de- | 
fenders of the only true faith, have an apo'ogy | 
for looking out from home for objects of pity | 
and commi eration! Perhaps they have no poor | 
in their midst—no widow's tears to wice—no | 
orphan’s cries to quell—no child of sorrows to | 
cheer—no wretchedners to alleviate—no afflictions | 
to heal—no nakedness to clothe; bat all, all, | 
through this mighty ckannel of philanthropy— 
from this beil.ng founta’n of benevolence—all have | 
been made smiling, healthful, and happy. Having 
done so much at home, it is not so much wonder | 
that hecircleof their benevolence should widen. 
Mi.lions of money may now be expended with pro- 
fit, in compensating benevolent editcrs to trumpet 
forth virtuous heroi m, to canvass the claims of 
candida es for office, and pour their merciful cur es 
and phrenzied benedictions upen each and all who 
dare refuse to worship the image they have p:ous'y 
set up in the plains of Dara. 
I am departing from my pu‘pose; I have not de. 
signed to deal in panegyric or satire. I have no 
right to make myse'f the keeper of other men’s | 
conscience, for it they think it re’igiously a duty to 
hobble the chickencock, to keep him from gallan'- | 
ing the hens on Sunday, and to yoke the geese to 
keep them from going in washing ia violation of | 
the Sabbath; and I shculd differ with them, and | 
think it no sin for the gallant cock to flap his wings 
and crow upon his dunghill, and the playful gacse 
to wash and swim in the fishpend, neither ought to 
complain; for we are entitled, in this country, to 
our religion and our opinions. The most artful 
chain of despotism that was ever forged, was sup- 
ported by false notions of daty, and enforced by 
those who were to profit by the cheat. Trere are 
mul itudes of honest men wso are not qualified to 
judge properly of their civil and political rights, 
aad are too often con'ent to sarrender their reas n- 
ing powers to interested aspirants, superstitious fa- 
natics, and yelantic knaves. I wace no war 
against these who may bel eve s'avery asin; bat I 
pity their vanity and their folly, if they fl:ter 
themselves they alone are divinely illuminated 
that others are in darkness, and must hare their in- 
struction. Weread of one who was very think- 
ful to his Maker that he was not as other mea, but 
especially the poor publican; and yet h's opinion 
of himself was notconfirmed by Him who knew 
a'l things. Yet I have no cemplain's to uter 
agairst the high opinion men entertain of them- 
selves; but as a friend of the church, and asa 
friend to the peace and happiness of the country, I 
raise my hand and voice against enforcing any reli- 
gicus dogmas at the noint of the bayonet, or by 
forc? of legislation. The evidence we have of the 
untiring efforts of the anti-slavery agests, their 
reckless Cetermination to distract and run the 
country or carry out their purpose; the assidaity 
with which they are courted by p litical leaders, 
and the number of able eulcgists they have 
in the halls of Congress, all speak, wth un- 
err.ng tongue, the nation’s destiny. The fiery 
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vapors of war and ¢disselution are fast gather- 
ing on the dise of our political horizon; no cheer ig 
rainbow foretells the abatement of the coming 
sorm; bat every moment the prospect darkens, 
and every patriot and every Christian trembles for 
the fate of the country and the temple of God. The 
public mind is in feariul commotion, and, like the 
sea, tossed by a tornado, wave mounts on wave, 
heightening and widening at every breath of the 
tempest. It isthe high prerogative of a few mas- 
ter-spirits here, if they dared to will it, to bid these 
proud waves be still. To them I appeal; and in 
the name of the country, the whole country, invoke 
them to withhold their firebrands of discord and 
ruin. I appeal to the venerable Representative 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Anams ] upon whose 
shoulders fell the mantle of a Revolutionary father; 
who won and wore, in younger life, the civic 
wreath, the highest honor a nation’s contidence 
could bes'ow; I appeal to him to withhold the 
blow that is aimed at the life-pulse of the Repub- 
lie, and not permit himself to be used as the uni 
fentional instrument of his country’s ran. We 
know his sentiments; we have read his letters, ard 
heard his speeches; but sull, through his advocacy 
this dissen-ion is kept alive; a few more years o. 
labor in ths cause, and the last leaf of the 
the laurel the will w ther from h's brow; and should 
Heaven spare him many years, he may yet out ive 
the glory of his country. Your Abolition petitions 
will prove, in the end, to be the winding-s!eet of 
the Constitution. No men, no body of men, could 
persuade me to bring into your midst an unfit sub- 
ject for legislation, calculated to destroy the ber- 
mony of your councils, to excite sectional feelings, 
and threaten dissolution. Georgia, in whose bor- 
ders [have been reared, my own home ani the 
home of my friends, for whose honor and interest 
I would make an offering of my life, even Georzia 
could not force me, humb’e a» I ain, to trample 
upon my country’s Constitution, and sow the szeds 
of discord and ruin through the land. My honcr 
able colleague [Mr. Cooper] the o'her diy, whea 
supposed to be cepart ng from the subject of deba'e, 
was i lustrating the same frelings IT have express « 
He adveried to the controversy of cur State wih 
the State of Maiue, in which we should exemp! ty 
our strict adherence to the Constitution; and that, 
aithongh our Legislature spoke by her resolutions, 
the humble supplicatory language of dependence, 
she had no representative here that wou'd echo ht 
voice; but that we should rey with proud cont 
cence on a peop'e thathas never faltered, who 
know their righ's, and will dare main ain them. | 
am alarmed for the Constitution and for the fate of 
the Republic, but feel no alarm for the honer otf 
my State. The infatuated priest may chance his 
mitre for a helmet, and lay aside h’s Bible tor the 
torch of the incenliary, place himsel/ atthe head of 
an army of crusaders, as bloody as those of Lan- 
guedoc, armed with all the authority Congress can 
give; and when he+rhall have completed the work 
of reformation, upon which his picty is set, nothing 
will be seen, to look out from the landscape—he 
has traversed but smoking ruins and ‘a blood-so |- 
den «i'dernes’. 

With this prospect before us, can any man say 
that thiy Government will stand unshaken? that 
the alarm cry is counterfeit? that this faction is 
powerless, courted and caressed as it is by aspirant 
for power? These deluded people, allured by ima- 
ginary good, look to no danger—they beat up, tor 
recruits, the pulpit and the dramshop, the elite par- 
lor and the dirty brothe!—enlist their quota for the 
mighty work of re orm. If the Constitation is to 
be saved—if the Union is to be pie erved, there 
must be no giving back upon the part of their 
friends. The silken cord of affection, that binds 
the Confederacy, is fretted and weakened by insult. 
We are upon the eve of a strogg’e, that will bury 
the Government, and tse church of the living Gad, 
under a mountain of cinders. Let no Southern 
man be deceived by the cry of forbearance. Let 
no political alliance induce you to compromise 
your rights. Reject the petitions, and count him 
cniy true tothe 8 ‘uth, and to the Constitution, 
who sus ains us by his vote, Let none play false 
to his duty, false to the interest an! honvr of his 
State, rather than be obstacles to his a sociates ip 
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party. Ask me not what harm to receive and lay 
them on the table! Itis an implied acknowledg- 
ment of the right of jurisdiction; it is the evi- 
dence that the fire is not yet extinguished; its 
smouldering fumes are an annoyance; and none can 
tel! how secon the breath of the faction may fan ic 
oatiame. It is like subterranean fire; the more 
t) be dreaded, as itmay burst forth by surprise. If 
ihe isssue must be formed, let it be formed now; it 
the crisis must come, let us have itnow. Let the 

uth stand up as ene man, denounced, as we are, 
lor the want of patnotism and religion. The soft 
vilken banner of the Gospel, and the broad stripes 
and biight stars of the country, both float triam- 
paant in a southern sky. We represent a generous 
end gallant people, who have never yet trampled 
upon the rights of others,and will repel with indigna- 
tion, and at every hazard, any unjust interference 
with their own, 





REMARKS OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In the House of Ropresentatives, February 8, 1840. 

Mr. Davis of Indiana presented a memorial of 
a convention of delegates from the States of Ohio, 
Indiana and Hlinois, held at Terre Haute, in the 
State ot Tadiana, for the purpose of recommending 
such measures as may be best calculated to insure 
the final comp'etion of the Cumberland road, with 
the least possible delay; and moved that the said 
nemorial be referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. Casey moved that the committee be in- 
structed to report a bill appropriating $150,000 
for each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
ilinois, to be expended on the National road in 
said States, in the year 1840, under the direction of 
the War Departmeat; said appropriation to b> sub- 
ct to all the instructions and conditions of former 
ppr-prations on said road. 

Mr. REYNOLDS rose and said: The State 
wheh I have tie honor in part to repre:ent on this 
floor, feel a deep interest in this measare; and 
were | to remain silent on this occasion, it might 
be supposed that I was indifferent to the question 
now before tbe House. On the contrary, I feel the 
most anxious desire not only to do my duty ia 
this matier, but also to be instrumental, in some 
small degree, in the passage of this measure. Itis 
one of the most interesting measures that apper- 
tains to the people of Illinois, and it is one in 
which they have the most entire confidence of its 
ruccess. 

This isthe reason, Mr. Speaker, that I now 
appear before you and this House. 

it is extremely unfortunate for me that, every 
tune I rise to address the House, and that is bat 

eldom, polities should be mixed up with the sub- 
jecton which I feel bound to express my views, 
This was the case, the Speaker will recollect, 
when I had the honor to address the House on the 
vire voce system of election. I regret exceedingly 
that politics are now unnecessarily dragged into the 
diseussion of this question, which is so interesting 
to the Western country. 

[am not opposed to political discussions at their 
preper mes and places. I am not atall unfriend- 
ly to stump speeches,made boldly and openly in the 
Western fashion; but I do not approve of the 
Eastern mode of bringing out candidates for office 
ani then the candidates to remain, throughout the 
canvass as silentas wax figures. This seems to 
me to be a kind of mock modesty, that it is not ne- 
cessary or pioper to observe. Thus you sce I am 
not for stifling discussion. 

On a subject which is of such vast importance to 
the Wes!, 1 would appeal to gentlemen to discard 
politics from it altogether, and discuss the measure 
on its merits alone. No political capital ought to 
be sought fur by either party in the discussion; and 
i would suggest to my Western friends whether a 
measure they have so much at heart, shou'd be 
injuriously effected by dragging it into the political 
arena. In fact, it would be good policy on iny part 
to avoid a political discussion, for I am well aware 
that my remars wou!d appear light in comparison 
with the sound and eloquent speech you have just 
heard from the gentleman [Mr. Bippir] of Penn- 
sylvania, 
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Mr. Bopte explained. He would assure 
the gentleman fiom Illinois that he wou!d not 
have said a word oa the subject, if it had not been 
for the remarks made by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, who obtained the tloor from the purpcse of 
making a personal explanation, and then went toa 
defence of the Administration. 

Mr. R. continued: I had not intended to say one 
word in complaint of the remarks made by the 
gentieman from Penrsylvania, for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect. Although I have not had 
a personal shake hand acquaintance with that gen- 
tleman; yet | know well his character, and highly 
appreciate it. 

What I intended to say was to show to the 
friends of this measure, the importance of Keepirg 
the question free from the political confi c's of the 
day; yet when I am on this subject, I feel free to 
remark, that] am not adverse to the call of pro- 
per and legitimate information from the President, 
or any of the appropria'e departments. It is our 
duty to make the call, when it is to advance the 
objects of legislation, and in such cares, it will af- 
ford me pleasure to vote for sach resolution. 

I am not disposed to stifle or [strangle investiga- 
lion, when it is proper and necessary to mate it for 
the public interest. And, I presume, the depart- 
ments would be as ready to give, as we wou!d be 
ask, all proper information. 

But suppose, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriate 
departments of Government did not make the es i- 
mate for an appropriation to carry on the Cumber- 
land road; are we, in that event, to fold our arms 
and sit still? Are we not bound still to do our duty, 
and press this measure on the consideration of Con- 
gress on i's own merits. 

Each department and each individual must be 
judged by their official conduct. The President 
and the Departments, as well as ourselves, will be 
judged by their acts; and although the Treasury 
Department may net have mate the estimates for 
the Cumberland road, vet that is no excuse for us 
to cease our exertions in this goo] cause. 

I ask, for the Cumberland road, an impartial in- 
vestigation, and a discussicn on its merits; and 
permit me to say that [am friendly to the doctrine 
that the National Government ought not to embark 
in a general system of internal improvements. I 
am clearly satisfied, in the main, that is the correct 
doctrine. But the improvement now under consi- 
deration mani‘estly forms an exception: al! general 
rules have their exceptions, and ths Cumberland®. 
road is one in this cave. ‘ 

The Naticnal road is the work of the most wise 
and talented men that our country has ever pro- 
duced. In 18J6, under the administration of 
Thomas Jeffeison, the act of Congress. giving life 
and existence to this great and useful work, was 
passed. 

The individuals who established this great im- 
provement in the country exercised those enlight- 
ened and enlarged views of public policy that will 
do honor to them to the latest posterity. This pub- 
lic highway acress the mountains, and through the 
valley of the Mississippi, will never cease to 
exit. It will last forever, I hope, as itis now, a 
monument to the honor and glory of the country. 

I presume, at its creation, the rancor of party 
politics did not figure large or strong; but the public 
utility of the measure guided the councils of those 
sages that produced this great work; and in the 
same spirit of meekness and furbearance to each 
other must we expect to continue it. 


That this measure is Democratic, the most scra- 
pulous Democrat can not doudt. Jefferson and 
the Democratic party were i's parents. It is a 
pure legitimate child, both conceived and brought 
forth in Democracy. There is no excuse that it 
is a mongrel or mule breed, and I hope no one 
will oppose it on this ground. 

This work, having this cons!itutional paren!age, 
was fostered and continued on from year to year, 
for more than thirty years, down to the present 
lime. It had been the favorite of the Government 
through the administrations of the successive Pre- 
sidents, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jack- 
son, and Van Buren, and it had in the successive 
events of peace and war, through this !ong course 
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of time, the necessary appropriations to contiaue 
1S construc ion. 

Its friends, being wise and good men, and hay. 
ing united for such a great Jength of time in the 
favorable consideration of this road, must give to 
it that importance of character which wilt have 
great influence with the peope. The reasons 
must be sirong and cozent that will justify the 
abandonment of this improvement at this time. 

_ The public utility of this work, during the expe. 
rience of more than thirty years, has confirmed the 
ant cipations of its most sanguine friends. No one 
doubts it, and no one, who has seen this road, pre- 
tends to object toits utility. It connects and ce. 
ments together remote parts of the Union, and 
brings together the East aud the West. Jt afford: 
to all travellers, of every grade and description, 
an easy and commosivus passage over the yast 
and stupendous Alleghany mountains. 

It is us-less to describe these mountains—you 
allknow them. Before the construction of this 
road, it would appear to be almost impossible for 
any animal except the birds of the air to cross 
them. 

These high mountains, precipices, and deep ra- 
vines, bave yielded to the art and power of man, 
and at this time, there is a good road constructed 
over them, so that a team can convey acros; 
them seventy or eighty hundred ina wagon. This 
mprovement is suited to the convenience and ca- 
pacity ofall tu useit. There is no monopoly in it. 

is not confined to accompany; but free and open 
to all mankind, on payment of a very small toll to 
keep it in repair. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me to be unte- 
coming this great nation, after commencing a work 
with serious deliberation, and in obedience to “‘the 
sober and second thought of the people;” and afer 
carrying it on f.r more than thirty years, to aban- 
don it. Ifthe improvement were useless, give it 
up; but the contrary is proved to be the general 
sense of the community. In what situation will 
an abandonmeut place u-? Can it be justified by 
savinza few dollars? Will not this course not 
on'y injure the substantial interest of the country, 
but also tarnish that character, for wisdem and 
consistency, which this nation ought, and I hope 
will, sustain. 

It seems to me the character and standing of the 
nation are pledged to carry out this important 
work. Therecan be nohalf way with a great 
and powerful people. When they decide on a 
measure and the same is good, they ought to carry 
it out. 

Suppose the Government were to abandon the 
Florida war, wou!d not our character suffer by i’ 
I see no great difference in the cases. The country, 
in both instances, must be injured by an abandon- 
ment. 

It cannot be urged that the Government have 
not the means to carry iton. ‘The people of this 
Government have more wealth among them, al 
this time, than they had a! any former per od. The 
resources and true wealth are abundant in the 
country. The circulation of bank notes may 
not be as ple ty as at some fermer periods; but 
they are not the true wealth of the peop'e. This 
consideration can furm no excuse, in my opinion, 
for the abandoament of this wok, which is of such 
great public utility. 

During the war with one of the most powerful 
nations on earth, we heard of no {such excuse as 
the want of money to carry on this same work. The 
money and other means of the nation were exerted 
to the utmost in the vigorous prosecution ef this 
war, yetthe work on this road was not permitted 
to stop; and, therefore, let it not be said, at this day 
of prosperity of our country, that we have not tne 
means to finish this road, as we contemplated. 

Tre faith and character of the nation were 
pledged to construct ths road through the new 
States, as it was located. The impres-ion was esta- 
blished ameng the people, that it would be con- 
strac’ed where it was located, which caused many 
to settle near it, and thereby the sale of the public 
lands was accelerated, and the price enhanced. 

Ia:k any candii man, under this view of the 
case, if the completion of the Cumberland road 
would not form an exception to the general rule, 
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that the Government ought not to embark in a 
general system of in‘ernal impiovemekts. 

Mr. Speaker, I will, with al! due deferenc> to 
the House, present another view of this subject 
for their consideration. The new States through 
which this road passes, have not the power to tax 
the public lands within their limits. ‘They are pre- 
yented by contract, wh ch we recognise 'o be valid 
and binding. 

If you will give us the public lands within our 
borders, we wiil never again solicit an appropria- 
tion to continue the Cumberland road. 

{[Mr. Hvesarpo of Alabama said he, for cne, 
would give his right of the public lands to us in 
Iitinois, if we will make the road. ] 

Mr. Reynoips continued. I teel thankful to 
the gentleman for his good will to us in Illinois; 
but he is laboring in his own State (Alabama) un- 
der the same vassalage as we do in Iilino:s, and 
therefore we have a fellow feeling for each other; 
bat I can hear no such expression from gentlemea 
representing any cf the oid States. 

Before we can recognise the doctrine of the 

States constructing their own improve ments in the 
fullest extent, we must be placed on an equal 
standing with the other States. The new States 
through which this road passes, are debarred the 
right to tax a great portion of the soil within their 
limits, and thereby are deprived of the resources 
which appertain to the old States, If we weie 
placed in the same condition with the old States, 
and had an equal standing with them, we would 
join them heart and hand in excluding all these 
things from the action of Congress. We would 
Le foremost with the first to confine the ac ion of 
the Geneial Government to subjects purely na- 
tional, ard expressly recegnised by the Constitn- 
tion. Itis the pare and leguimate doctrine to ex- 
clude from the halls of Congress all matters that 
can be transacted by the State au'horities, and 
circumscribe the patronage of the Pres dent within 
the legiimate pale of the Constituion. I am free 
to grant and subscribe to all this doc’rine; yet the 
Nat onal road, for varicus reasons whic I have, 
and will present to this House, forms a marked and 
decided excep'ion to ths rule. 

lam, Mr. Speaker, extremely well pleased to 
know, that the doctrine of confiuing the Congress 
of the United Stat s to national ac ion, is so well 
recognised and established at this time. In the 
new States, we are heartily tired of our vassalage 
to the General Government in res; ect to the pubic 
domain. We are crippled in our operations, and 
deprived of the high and equal stand in the Union 
with the other States. This situation is becoming 
intolerable, and the Government itself is tired of le- 
gislating for us in relation to the public lands. 

It is no pari of the legitima’e or censtitutional 
competency «f Congress io retain within its sphere 
of action the subj«ct of the pubic lands. Tt affords 
to the Government of the United States an undae 
influence over the new Siates, and over a subject 
which the State Governments can control beter 
fur the good of the pe ple than the General Go- 
vernm ntcan do. It will be hailed asa for unate 
epoch in the h story of the new Sta‘es for the above 
confining dcc'rine to be applied to this subject, and 
thereby the new States emancipated from their 
public land bondage to the General Governm=nt. 

In addition to the argaments I have already pre- 
sented to the consideration of this House, I will be 
permite. to say, that the frends of this measure 
place it on the solid basis of a compact between the 
Gen:ral Goveramen and the new States through 
which the road pa-ses. The contracts provide for 
acertain per eent. on the sales of the public lands 
to be applied by the General Gove nment to ihe 
constraction of this road; and that the sam arising 
fiom the sales has not yet ben expended on the 
work. Ihave not the calculation before me, but 
confiding in the information given me by gent e- 
men in whom I have the utmost confidence, I pre- 
sume the same is true. 

This compact being made between the two Go- 
vernmen’s with that spirit of equity and justice 
that always has characterized the transac'ions be- 
tween the State Governments and that of the 
United States, it remains to be consummated oa 
the part of the General Government in the same 
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spirit. The Government of the United States, by 
the implied terms of this agreement, became the 
trustee of the States, and in geod faith eught, and I 
hope will, execute the contract according to the 
common sense meaning of the same. 

The facts and circumstances, as they existed at 
the time the contract was made, mustbe taken into 
consideration in its execu‘ion. The money that 
was expended on the construction of this road be- 
fore the cont-act was made, cannot be taken into 
consideration under the contract. The amount 
alone that was expended on the work since the 
contract was made, is the sum that comes under the 
provisions of the contract. In the application of 
this just and equitable rule to the amount of money 
expended on the work, it will be seen that a great 
sum was appropriated on it before these contracts 
were made; and, therefore, cannot be taken into 
the e-timate. This view of the subject is so mani- 
festly just and right, that to mention it is sufficient 
to convince all of its truth; and, therefore, I will 
urge it no farther on the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it my duty, in present- 
ing this subject to the Hous’, to say, there have 
been appropriated and expended by the General 
Goverament, this last year, upwards of thirty 
millions cf dollars, and not one dollar was appre- 
priated in or for the State of Il.:.ois, er in the 
Western country. Lam not complaining of this 
sum teing too large for the legitimate purpeses of 
Government. I have on many occasions defended 
these appropriations. 1 have no doubt the expen- 
ditures of the Government must be larger as the 
country and the necessities of the country increase. 
The war in Fiorida added greatly to the list of 
expenses. I am satisfied that Congress, when they 
were making these appropriations, acted with pure 


and patriotic motives, and for the best intercst of | 


the country, as they believed. 

Under these considerations, the appropriations 
were made. But itseems extraordinary that the 
£t-te of Llino‘s, or as far as [ am informed, none 
of the Westera States, received one cent of these 
appropria tons. 

Lam not so inconsiderate as to expect an ex- 
penditure of money in the State of Illiwois, «n ob- 
j'cis of no imporiance to the people, or the na- 
tion; and that merely for the sake of the cisburse- 
ment of the money in the State. It would be idle 
and foolish in theextreme toexpectit But 1 would 
ask this House if the National road te not a legiti- 
mate object?’ It is cf such character and impor- 
tance, that the General Government ought to be 
bound to notice it. If there be a national improve- 
ment in this Union, it stands foremost in their 
front ranks. The Cumbertand road is, therefure, 
a fit subj-ct on which to equalize the expenditures 
and disbursements of the public money. 

These are facts on which I ask the sober and 
serious consitera‘ion of the House. Upwards of 
thirty mill ons of dollars are expended in the United 
States, and of all that greatsum of money, not one 
cent was disbursed in our State on the Cumber- 
land road, or on any other improvement. We 
want in [liavis what the lawyers call a retorno ha- 
bendo cf some of tois public money. 

I am sorry I used this expression, as the gente- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Binpce,} dislikes 
Ss» much to hear, what he calls, “‘seraps of dog 
latin.” [agree with him in this. I dislike it also, 
and wil! not use it again. 

It will be c nsidered that the State of Illinois, 
with the other Western States, pay considerab'e of 
this mony into the publit Tieasury by means of 
the purchase of the pablic lands. Every dollar 
that can be rais-d in our State is paid into the land 
offices, and they are expended in other sections of 
the Union. None is retu:ined on the national 
road, or otherwise. The Government drains the 
country of mney, and will not disbu’se any in it 
aga n, if this im, rovement be not continue, 

In taxing this general and ha-ty view of this sub- 
ject, it seems to me to be just and proper, that the 
national road shou'd becoutinued. There can exist 
no‘doubt in the mind of any one that is not national, 
and of great importance to the whole Union, end 
particular to the Western States. And there is as 
litle doubt in my mind, that the good fa.th and 
character of the nation are r’edsed to continue this 
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great and important work, Compac’s entered into 
hy the General Government with the new States, 
require its complet on, and the public utility of the 
improvement itself, more than any other considera- 
tion, demands its continuation and final completion. 

1 may add, further, that the new Sta'es ave pre- 
vented from raising arevenue, in the ordinary mode 
of taxation, and thereby they are deprived of the 
means and resources necessary to complete this 
road. 

My friend oa the right (Mr. Pickens] was very. 
anxious to have this subject laid on the table. He 
is, generally, a very liberal and accommodatiny 
gentleman; yet his course, in this ins'ance, seeme t 
to form an except.on to his general character. He 
thinks the measure is brought forward a great deal 
toosoon. The objections of gentlemen reminds me 
of thove of a certain man in the West, who was 
very lazy, and therefore disliked to plant his cro 
When urge! by his neighbors to do so necessary 
and important a work, he would first ery, * it’s teo 
soon, it’s toe soon,” and afterwards, when the sea- 
son was so far advanced that he cowl{ not say thi 
with any face, he would cry, “it’s too late, i's too 
late;”’ so his corn was never planted. 

This will be the case with many of these too 
soon genitlen en; they will not at any time, early o1 
late, vote for this measure. 

1 would appeal to every member of expernence 
in ths House to sustain me in saying that there | 
such a scramble for the priority of business, that 
litt'e is done towards the close of a session. It 
requires more phisice] strength of body and lung: 
than any other qualification, for the successful 
prosecution of business in the House at the end 
of the session. Would that be the t me to risk 
such an important appropriation? IL would b- 
fearful about the end of the session the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens} would think ut 
too late. 

Some cbject to the instructions to the com- 
mittee, that the inquiry ought to be ‘‘into the ex 
pediency.”” This mode of proceeding had in it no 
efficiency or force, and wvuld amountto no hing 
atall. There is nothing in this course disrespec 
ful to the cemmittee. If 1 goes at all to the com- 
mites, it wou'd have with it the voice of the 
Hou-e, which wiil give to it respectability. 

Afier a bill is reported to the House, tine will Le 
given for examination and discussion. Tt cannot 
be hurried through the Toure into a law, ai hou 
the due and necessary time for deliberation, and 
reflection. In every point of view in which [ ain 
capable of examining this mea ure, T am satisfied 
it onght to receive the favorable action of th 
Government, as it has done fox last thirty 
years. 1 hope and trast it will. 
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REMARKS OF MR. BROWN, 
Or Nortu Caro.ina, 
In Senate, Tuurspay, Jan. 30, 1840. 

Mr. Grunpy, from the select committee, to 
which had Leen referred the resolution of Mr. 
Benton, adverse to the resumpt on of the debs 
of the States, submitted a report in conformity 
thereto. 

A motion was made to print this report, which 
was opposed, and the doctrines of the report de- 
nounced, by Mes-rs. CrittenpDeNn, Satu of Indi- 
ana, and Sovotnarp, and briefly advocated by 
Messrs. Grunpy, Benton, and Brown. 

Mr. BROWN rose to szy a very few words, in 

« oe : a 
reply to some of the ob ervations which had fa'lea 
frem gentlemen who had addressed the Senate, in 
opposizion to the report and resolutions then under 
considerati‘n. In what he was about to say, it 
was not his purpose to enter into a defence of the 
committee, against the severe animadversions which 
had been cast on them, for the manner in which 
they had deemed it proper to discharge the duties 
assigned them. He would leave that task wiih 
those to whom it more appropriately belonged, and 
who were, in every respect, so entirely competent 
to the r own vindication, 

The object which he had more particularly in 
view, wes to notice the extraordinary arguments 
which had been resorted to, for the purpose of per- 
verting te true character and cbjccts of the report, 
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by gentlemen in opposition to it, and the cexierous 
attempts which had beea made to sophisticate the 
whole guesticn, in order to present it in an aspect 
before the country totally different from that which 
in realily belonged to it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, ‘Mr. Crirren- 
pDEN,| whose example had bern f-llowed by the gen- 
tlaman from New Jerscy, (Mr. Sournaro,] had 
denounced it as an unauthorized interference with 
the rights of the States, and as calculated to destroy 
their credit, and bring about general embarrass- 
mentand pecuniary distress in the country. And, 
in the first place, he would ask how did it in- 
vale cr affect, in the slightest degree, the rights of 
the States? Had the committee recommended any 
measure, or proposed any action, by which their 
rights were to be assailed? No, said Mr. B. no- 
thing of the kind has been proposed by them, but a 
proposition directly the reverse of it. A preposi- 


ee 


tion of inaction is recommended for the adoption of | 


the Senate, by which, asa branch of the Legisla- 
live Department of the Government, it declares its 
unwillingness to an assumption of the State debts 
by the Federal Government. 

So far, therefore, from invading or interfering 
with the rights of the States, its tendency was to 
protect them against the application of the public 
money, by this Government, to a purpose clearly 
uncoastitut onal, and which, if carried out into 
practice, would convert our federative system into 
a consolidated despotism. In other words, it op- 
poses that scheme, whch, with many other ing:- 
nious contrivances peculiar to the present day, has 
resulied from the modern credit sysiem, and which 
seelrs to obtain the aid of legislative authority to 
plunder the proceeds of honest labor and industry, 
and to transfer them to the possession of those who 
are not entitled to them. 

Put it has been alleged that the reference wh'ch 
has been made by the committee to the debts due 
fiom Cae dierent States, is an improper interference 
with the mohs of the States. And from whom 
does this doctrine come? From a_ political pariy 
who adveceate the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands among the Sta’es, which is 
but an indirect mode of assuming the State debts— 
from a politcal party, who vote to apply the pub 
lic money to works of internal improvement on 
the soil of the States, and who have, urder the pc- 
licy of the American system, assumed to contol 
aud regulate the labor and industry of the people 
of thiscountry. 

{tis very clear, said Mr. B. if these extensive 
powers claimed by gentlemen in regard to appro- 
priatng the public money be correct, that the 
power to assume the State debts by the same cours? 
of reason'ng equally exis.s—a measure, the inten- 
tion to bring forward which has already been an- 
nounced in the other end of the Capitol, and which 
there is (co much reason to apprehend wiil be pressed 
upon the consideration of Congress at a day not 
distan', by a powerful combination of politica! and 
pecuniary interests, acting in conceit, to render the 
(zovernment subservient to its purposes. 

Tce very doctrine, therefore, that gentlemen 
contend for, in regard to distributing the public 
moneys arising from the sales of the public Jands 
among the States, is essentially a recognition of the 
principle of assump'ion by the Federal Govern- 
ment, If, therefore, gentlemen advocate a doc- 
rine which, toa certain extent, contemplates an 
assumption of State debts, and which will be pro- 
bably followed by a still more extensive system, 
they surely ought not to complain that the Senate 
should inquire into the magnitude of the debts 
which they are thas to be Id, step by step, to as- 
sume. This cour.e results from the very doc- 
irines of gentlemen themselves, and if there has 
been any inquiry into the pecuniary liabilities of 
ihe Sates, ithas been invited by those who, on this 
iloor, advocate measures that, if carried into effect, 
are but the commencement of a system of assump- 
on of State debts by the Government of the 
United States. 

It was true that gentlemen who had spoken in 
opposition to the report and resolutions, hai dis- 
avowed the intention to support an assump'ion of 
ihe State debts, and had expressed theie concur- 
rence in the conclus.ons to which the commitiee 


























has come in opposition to such a system of policy. 
If gentlemen were really sincere in their dec'ara- 
tions—and it was not for him to question their sin- 
cerity—he must be allowed to express his surprise 
at their earnest opposition to the adoption of the 
resolut ons. 

The Senator from Kentucky andthe Senator 
from New Jersey had denounced the course of the 


‘| committce as tending to injure the credit of the 


Sates which were already indebted, together wth 
those which had authorized loans that were yet to 
be effected, and had predicted that the adoption of 
the resolutions wou!d produce arapid decline in the 


price of S'ate stocks,and would be followed by gene- | 


ral pecuniary distress and bankruptcy. What 
had the committe said in their report, to jus- 
tify sueh apprehension? They had not, in 
the most remote manner, called into ques- 
tion the entire ability of the States to redeem 
all the obliga'ions which they had incurred. They 
had referred to the amount due from them, to 
show the magnitude of the sam which the Federal 
Government would have to assume, if it embarked 
inaschene so mischievous and uncons itutional. 
Why this timid sensibility on the part of gentle- 
men, because this subject had been re‘eried to? 
Did they suppose that the mere mention of the 
amounts due from States—amounts which were 
annually made public by the Siates themselve — 
could in any degree affect their credit? Gintlemea 
had not pr »perly distinguished be ween great wealthy 
and flourishing States, whese credit res'ed on 
solid foundations, and banking corporations, whose 
c ipital was often fictiticus. 

If, said Mr. B. the credit of the indebted States is 
affec'ed at all, it will be not by any thing that the 
committee has said in their report, but by the ex- 
travagant declaration cf bankruptey and dis'ress, 
which gentlemen themselves had indulged in. They 
had indirectly impugned the creditof the indebted 
States,themselves, by asserting that asimple enoun- 
ciatien of this body,’that it would not consent toas- 
sume their debts, would tend to discredit them. He 
believed, himself, that the creditofthe States rested 
on no such precarious ground, and that they were 
both able and willing to meet their e.gagements. 

Mr. B. said that,so far from perceiving any 
thing in the course of the committee to censure, he 
saw that ia it which should command entire ap- 
probation. They had exhibited, with an ability 
which did them great credit, the pernicious consc- 
quences that would re-ult to the coun'ry from the 
assumy tion of the State debts—a measure which 
he would say, if it should be at any time adopted, 
would not only be fraught with incalculable mis- 
chief to the country, but would prove dangerous to 
the existence of the Union itself. 





SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In the House of Representatives, December 19, 1839— 

After Mr. Wisk concluded’ his main speech on 
the subject of the right of the New Jersey members 
to the seatsclaimed by them, at the end of which 
he had moved the Previous Question on a pending 
proposition— 

Mr. WILLIAM COST JOHNSON said that 
he had given notice to the Houe this morning, 
when he withdrew his point of order, that he 
should take the earliest moment torenew it. He 
would reai it again for the information of the 
House. 

“The Speaker of this House is bound by the 
laws of the United Statesto administer the oath of 
office to each member who presents himself and 
has a regular certificate of e'ection, atested in 
comfirm:ty with the laws of New Jeisey and the 
Constituticn of the United States.” 

{Several members here rose to a point of order, 
by stating that the movion for the previous question 
was not debatable ] 

The Sesaker decided that the previous question 
admitted of a limited debate, but not, however, so 
as to touch the merits of the main questicn. 

Mr. Jonnson said that he maintained that his 
question was one of privilege—a queston always 
in order—one of the highes: dignity, and rod: over 
every otier question. 

The Cxair said that he was reluctant to inter. 
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pose, but fe't bound to enforce the general ray. 
liamentary law. 

{Much confusion ensued, aud many membe; 
rose to points of order.] 

Mr Jonnson said that he had not yielded the 
ficor, and that he could effect his purpose as wei 
by raising a point of order ina varied form, which 
he had reduced to writing, and would now send 
to the Chair, and withcraw his first: 

_ “A motion to take the previous question is no; 
in order until rules for the goverament of the 
House are adopted; nor while there are member, 


| of Congress who desire to be sworn in. 


Mr. JouNnson maictaineithat a motion for the 
previous question was wholly inadmissib!e in the 
present incomplete organization of the Houv. 
No rules had yet been adopted for its organization 


| The previous que-tion was unknown to the old 


parliamentary laws. It was a refinement of 
modern usage, and always a tyrannical exercise of 
power which a majority would use, and most 
frequently abuse, to oppress a minority. Rather 
than a rule of the general parliamen‘ary law, it 
was an exception to the general law, and therefore 
could not be rightfully enforced in the presen: 
condition of the House. Buthe did not re-this 
point of order wholly on the inadmissibility of the 
mction for the previous que:tion; but the point, t¢ 
humbly conceived, could not be contested, that no 
business could be done, no questicn whatever 
could be taken, when there were members waiting 
ready to be swcrain. This was a question which 
went te the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. Noarbitrary rules of this body, or 
of the general parliamentary Jaw, could be quoted 
to overthrow an institution which some of the 
members had sworn to support. 

Mr. J. feared that John Randolph had spoken 
too tru'y when, with his sagacious mind, he had 
penetrated the future, by judging of the past, and 
said that the time was not distant when a member 


| of Congress would te called to order for referring 


to the Constitution of the United State. 
prophecy is now sad reality and truth. 
He maintai.ed that ii was incompetent four the 
House to consider any proposition whilst there 
were members waiting ready to be sworn. 
{Several members here rose to points of order. } 
Mr. Campszect., of Tennessee, said that, to 
relieve his friend [Mr. Jonnson] fiom the repeated 
interruptions of some members, he would move 
that he be permit'ed to proceed. 
The Sreaxer then put the question; which was 
carried by a large vote without a division. 


Mr Jonnson resumed, and said that he returned 
his most cordial acknowledgmen's to the House 
for their manifestation of respect, and should not 
abuse their kindness by along speech. The petty 
interruptions whichhe had received had annvyed 
the House quite as much as they hadhim. He 
saw how uneasy some gentlemen were when he 
alluded to the Constitution which they had sworn 
on the holy Word of God to suppert. His pur- 
pose was less to address the House than to address 
the Speaker, but he hoped he would have the 
attention of all. 

Mr. Jonnson said that he maintained that the 
resolution and motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Wise] was wholly out of order 
and inadmi sible; that, by the long and uniform 
usage of the Hcu-e, by the laws of the States, by 
the laws of the United States, and by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Speaker, he insisted, 
was bound to swearin all members who came to 
him to be sworn bearing evidence in conformi'y 
w th the laws of their own States that they had 
been duly elected as Representatives in this House; 
that the Speaker had no discretion in this matter, 
under the high obligations he had assumed to the 
House, to the Constitution, and to the country, 
which he [Mr. J } wou'd endeavor to demonstrate. 

He said that, before he would proceed to give 
his reasons for the position which he had assumed, 
he would take occasion to say that he wished to 
impute nothing improper to the course which the 
Speaker had taken. It was well kaown to him 


What was 


(Mr. J.) that the S, eaker had been calied unexpecied 
ly to preside over this House. The thougt of 
being elected had perhaps not occurred to him or 
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SSeS a eS. Le ee 
his friends until the day before his election. Called 
thas suddenly to discharge the high and impo. tant 
dut es of that s'ation, it could not be expected that 
he would be at once and ever ready to decide upon 
all the various questions and daties which would 
intervene in his multifarious and arduous labors. 
Then, so far from censuring the Speaker for not 
having at once administered the oath of office to all 
ihe six members of the New Jersey delegation who 
presented themselves to be qualified, 1t was perhaps 
a mark of pradence and of wisiom for thim to 
have paused, as he did, and to ask of the experi- 
ence of the House what would bethe course of 
propriety and of duty in this juncture of affairs. 
It was wise in this, atleast: it gave him time to 
hear the views of others, and to allow the Speaker 
to examine the ques ion for his final determination. 

He did not understand the S;eaker to say that he 

would take no action but what the House would 
indicate; but that his ep nion was, th:t they should 
be sworn in, and that he would not have hesitated 
had it not been that the members of the House had 
vo'ed on the question before they were organized, 
and that he now asked them what he should do. 

Such a course is r-gular, precedented, and par- 
jamentary. A Speaker, upon a vexed question of 
order, often refers to the House, oftener, perhaps, 
to experienced members, for their views, orto ask 
for precedents to guide h's courre. Nor is it unu- 
sual for judges on the bench to ask of the bar their 
recollection of the law, orthe particulars of some 
former decison of the Court. S» faras the rules 
of the House on points of order under the rules may 
be brought into quest on, it can never be unwise 
in the Speaker to refer the question of doubt to the 
solution of the House by its vote; for the rules are 
made by the House, and subject to its alteration as 
well as decision. But, so far as the present ques- 
tion is involved, he humbly conceived it one not 
for the action of the House at present, but for the 
deliberation and execution of the Speaker. It isa 
questicn of higher dignity than a question of par- 
liamentary form and law; it is a questicn involving 
the Constitution, the laws of Congress, the laws of 
New Jersey—a question which goes to the very 
basis and found ution of the Government. 

That the Chair shou!d desire to lis’en to a dis- 
cuss'on on the question, under the circumstances, 
in order to hear expounded the law for his final 
decision, he should most cordially commend; but 
this Elouse has no power to make a law for the 
case, hor can it expuund, in the present case, the 
law; nor can the Speaker be relieved from the dis- 
charge of his duties, however responsible or un- 
pleasant they may be, however much confidence 
he may have ina majority of this House, by 
asking a vote of this House upon a question, not 
of the ral-s, but a question who shall be sworn in 
under the law, which law is beyond the reach and 
counter-influence of this Hcuse, which is only a 
co-ordinate and co operating branch of the Govern- 
men', and cannot make laws without the concur- 
rence of the Senate and of the President of the 
United States. Mr. Speaker, (said Mr. J.) you 
have been elected Speaker of this House by a ma- 
jority of voices. You have been sworn into office 
by one of its members, [Mr. Wituiams, of North 
Carolna.] The House elected you, it is true; but 
did the House decide that the Speaker should take 
an oath, and thata member should administer that 
oathto him? No, sir; it was a higher authority. 
The Constitution says you shall take an oath; the 
law of Congress defines the language of that oath, 
and thatany member may administer it to you. 
Then, the moment that the Speaker is elected, aad 
the oath of office is administered tu him, he rises 
above the une of a simple member, and b:- 
comes an Executive officer of the Government for 
many purpo es, armed with all the powers of tte 
law and is bound to discharge the high and sacred 
trusts reposed in him by the law and the Constitu- 
tion. The first Executive duty he has to discharge 
is to swear in all the members. If it should be 
asked who are members, the answer is of easy 
solution: those who have the credentials of their 
State, made out according to the laws of their State, 
as authorized by the Constiwution of the Uni ed 
States. The Constitution and the laws will not 
authorize him to go behind the certificate made out 














in due form, with all the solemn sanctions of 
the law. 

Are their seats con‘ested, ket those contesting 
them petition this House afteritis organized. Is 
their claim a strong one, and one which can be 
qiuickly settled, refer it to the Committee of Elec- 
uuons; for, why have this House always heretofore 
organize! a Committee of Elections, if nothing 1s 
to be re erred to it, and if the House, before being 
fully organized, decide all contested elections 
w.taout evidence of any kind? If the members 
who have been sworn in are not entitled to their 
seats, and the case is of easy solution, they can 
report in afew hours, or in a few days, and then 
th's House can resolve itself into its high judicial 
capacity, and vote them in, if they have better 
claims than those whom you first swore in. Is the 
case one of difficult solution, the Committee of 
Elections can have the polls purged, the election 
returns examined; the State is represented in the 
mean time, and her other interests protected; and, 
when all the facts are made clear, the committee 
can report the result of their investigation and 
deliberation, and the House can then take order on 
the subject, with all the facts of the question before 
them. The law makes the duty of administering 
the oath of office imperative upon the Speaker, 
afterhe has b-en swornin. Itsays, he “shall” 
administer the oath to “all” the members present. 

The first clause of the fourth section cf the first 
artic'e of the Constitution declares that— 

“ The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senatcrs and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof, but 
the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the p'aces of 
choosing Senators.” 

The first clanse of the sentence is now the active 
principle of the law, Congress never having passed 
a general law on the subject. In the absence of 
any general law, the lawof New Jersey becomes 
the rule, the living Jaw of the land, as much so as 
if it were really apart of the Constitution itself. 
For, in the absence of any general Jaw of Congress, 
the Consti‘ution would become inoperative and a 
dead letter, had not the States passed laws, in con- 
formity with the provision of the Cons'itution, 
regulating “‘the times, places, and manner of holding 
elect:ons for Senators and Represenatives.” 

By the law of New Jersey, enacted to carry out 
this provision in the Constitution, which was in 
force when the claiming member's received their 
certificates, it is declared in the fifth section that— 
“The Goveraor, or person administering the Go- 
vernment, and Privy Council, shall also determine 
the six persons who have the greatest number of 
votes from the whole State for Representatives in 
Congress of the United States from this State; 
which six persons, the Governor or person admin's- 
tering the Government, shall forthwi h commission, 
under the great seal of the Slate, to represent this State 
in the House of Representative of the Congress of 
the Un'ted States.” 

Mr. J. said that he would askif it wasin the 
power of human language tobe more explicit—to 
express more clearly than the language of this law 
does who ave the members from New Jersey? It 
is possible that there can be a mist or a shadow of 
doubt in the mind of any individual who are the 
members that should be sworn in? 

If the law had named the individuals, their iden- 
tity would not be more easy of recognition than 
those pointed out inthe Jaw who have the certifi- 
cate of election under the great seal of the State. 
Has any one doub'ed the validity of this law? 
Has any cne doubted the autheniicity of the cer- 
lificates which have been presented by the mem- 
bers from New Jersey?) He would answer no. 
No one has mate cven an ics nuation of doubt. 
Are not the certificates of the five members pre- 
cisely like Mr. Ranpoupn’s who has beensworn in? 
Where is the,law which allows the Speaker to go 
behind the certificate? Where is the law which 
authorizes him to appeal from himself to a majori- 
ty of this pattially formed House—this inchoate 
body? Ihave searched in vain for such a law. 

I have looked in vain for evena precedent. Where 
is the law which allows the Speaker to discrimina‘e 
between two certificates precisely alike in évery 
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| particular, toswear in one, and hesita’e to admin- 
| ister the oath to the other? But the first law  pass- 
| ed by the first Congress, after they hada quorum, 
| wasa law regulating the oath of office, an! who 
should administer it. On the 7th page of the 
Journal of the first Congress, Aprii 6, 1789, the 
following order was made: 

‘Ordered, That leave be givento bring ina bil! 
to regula’e the taking the oath or affirmaticn pre- 
scribed by the sixth article of the Constitution, and 
that Mr. White, Mr. Madison, Mr. Trambul!, Mr. 
Gilman, and Mr. Cadwalader do prepare and 
bring in the same.” : 

The sixth article of the Constitution declares 
that — 

“The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several Sate 
Legislatures, and all Executive and Judicial eai- 
cers, both of the United States and of the severa) 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmationto sup 
port this Constitution; but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or pub 
lic trust under the United States.” 

I will read the first part of the second sec- 
tion of the act passed to carry out the provisions o! 
this article of the Constitution. It stands firs! 
on the statu'e book, and is entitled— 

“AN ACT to regulate the time and manner ot 
administering certain oaths. 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the oath or affirmation 
required by the sixth article of the Constitution of 
the United States shall be administered in the 
form following, to wit: ‘I, A B, do solemnly swear, 
or affirm, (as the case may be,) that I will support 
the Constitution of the Unitel States’ The said 
oath or affirmation shall te administered within 
three days after the passing of this act by any one 
member of the Senate to the President of the Se- 
nate, and by him to all the members, and to the 
Secretary, and by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to allthe members who have pn. | 
taken a similar caib, by virtue of a particular 
resolution of the said House, and to the Clerk 
And in the case of the absence of any members 
from the service of either House, at the time pre 
scribed for taking the said oath or affirmation, the 
same shall be administered to such member when 
he shall appear to take his seat. 

‘Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That at the 
first session of Congress after every general electicn 
of Representatives, the oath or affirmation afore- 
said shall be administered by any one member of 
the House of Representatives tothe Speaker, and 
by him to all the members present, and to the Clerk, 
previous to enfering on any other business, and tothe 
members who shail afterwards appear, previous to 
taking their seats.” 

What can be more mandatory, what more 
positive ard unequjvocal, than the language of 
this law? After the Speaker shall have been 
sworn in by a member, he shall administer the oath 
to all the members present previous to entering 
of any other business, and to those who afterwa ds 
appear, previous to thvur taking their seats. 

Where jn this law is any discretion left wth the 
Spsaker to postpone the discharge of this povitive 
injunction? Where is any alinsion made to the 
opinion of the House in i's informal state, or its 
quasi organ'zation, or in its full and comple e 
organizations? This is the binding, existing, 
paramount law of the land, and no vote by any 
majority of this House caneither take from or add 
to itssource. No vo'eof this body can add to or 
lessen the obligations enjoined upon the Speaker by 
this plain and important statue law. 

No one now doubts its cunstitutionality. At the 
time of its passage there were some slizht doubts 
raised, as will be found in Ellict’s and Lioyc’s 

Debates. I will read a few sentences from 
Judge Story’s Commentaries cn the Constituton, 
pege 704. The distinguished commentator says: 


‘“As soon as the Constitution went into opera- 
tion, Congress passed an act prescribing the time 
and manner of taking the oath or affirmation thus 
required, as well by officers of the several States as 
of the United States. On that oceasion some sciu- 
ple seems to have been entertained, by a members, 
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of the constitutional authority of Congress to pass 
such an act. But it was approved without much 
opposition. At this day, the point would generai- 
ly be deemed beyond the reach of any reasonable 
doubt.” 

The question of its constitutionality is at rest; no 
one debates its binding force. This House can 
have no power lo resist its execution, as it has 
teen executed by every Speaker who has preceded 
you from the formation of the present Government 
to the present meeting of the members of this 
House. 

With a knowledge of this plain Jaw, which points 
out (as Mr. J. humbly conceived) the line of duty 
as plainly asif i were written with Promethean 
fire, can a justification be urged for its not being 
promptly executed, that a vole of a partof the 
members electet to Congress constituted them- 
selves into a: informal House of Congress, and by 
a tie vote declared that the five New Jersey mem- 
bess should not take their stats, because that in- 
formal assemblage of members were guilty of a 
usurpation of power and a direct violation of the 
Consitution and the laws of the United Stete;? 
Will such wanton conduct ielieve the Speaker 
from his duty to the country? 

The informal body that gave that vote were not 
acting under oath, and were violating the law of 
the United States in attempting to either vote mem- 
bers in or out of the r places; for the law of 1789 
expressly declares that the Speaker shall adminis- 
ter the oath *‘to all the members present previous to 
entering on any other business; and to the members 
who shall afterwards appear previous to taking their 
‘ al 

So far asthe informal bocy acted in order to 
extricate itself from the difficulty fin which the, vile 
profligacy of the Clerk had placed it, it was legit.- 
nate, because if was necessary for its very exi:- 
lence. So far as it proceded to place itself ina 
condition to elect a Speaker, and to do nothing 
more, it was necessary and gravely important. 
But every act beyond that was usurpation, which 
yutraged the law of the nation. The Clerk violated 
his duty in not following the e tablished usages of 
the House tn reading the list of members who had 
a certificate of election according tolaw. There 
is no positive law of the land which makes him 
the presiding officer of the House on its organiza- 
thon; it is usage—usage established under the old 
Confederated Congress. I fiad in the second vo- 
lume of the Congress of 1777, page 305, that when 
Pre-ident Hancock took leave of Congress, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopied: 

‘Resolved, That the Secretary officiate as Presi- 
dent unt] a new choice is made.” 

The Secretary’s list gives no positive right to a 
member toa seat. It is only called in order to 
furnish fevidence that the members are in atiend- 
ance. It isthe certificate of election under the law, 
with all the solemnities of the law, that is evidence, 
aud whch alone is evidence, and Which cannot be 
rightfully rejected upon the organization of the 
Honse. The Clerk well knew what had occurred 
in the case of Moore and Le’cher, for it was well 
known that the then Clerk of the House placed 
tre name of Moore on his list, although his certifi- 
cate was informal and imperfect, by which he of- 
fended two members, friends of Mr. Letcher, who 
did not vote for him, by which he lost his re elec- 
ton. The present Clerk, less honest, saw this ques- 
tion, not as a faithful officer, but as one who knew 
he would get his daily bread—and that was reason 
enough for him—by refusing to call the five mem- 
bers who had certificates of election, and that he 
woul! thereby secure his re-election, and subserve 
the political purposes of his party. 

Bat bow stands the question so far as the mem- 
bers whose seats are not contested have given an 
opinion in themere informal organization of the 
House? By aunanimous votethey have declared 
that the contesting members are not entiiled to the 
seals. That isa negative pregnant, and amounts to 
a direct affirmation that they believe, although they 
will not avow it, that other claimants are entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of their places. 

They have, by a tie vote, giving no epinion in re- 
lation to the members who have the regular certi- 
ficates of election, And, it is well known to you 
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and toall of us, that, had Mr. Hawes, of Kentu:- 
ky, been in bis seat at the time, he woud have 
votei in the effirmative. Then you have the as- 
surance, in the first place, that the members are 
unanimous in the opinien that the contesting mem- 
bers should not be sworn in, and you have a ma- 
jority of the members who believe that the other 
five should be. 

The only argument (said Mr. J.) whch I have 
heard urged with any serious earnestness in the 
House before you were elected was, that, if the 
members who had the certificates were alluwed to 
vote, a Speaker might be elected by their votes, 
and that afterwards it might possibly appear, upon 
examination of the e'ection returns and of the 
whole case, that the other gentleman would be 
entitled to the seats. 

Tne Speaker has been elected without their votes 
Now, the argument is, that because memters 
vote{ once to reject them wrongfully and in 
violation of law, and without having the oath of 
office administered, they must vote to rejxct them 
again. Tne morality of which is, that the latter 
outrage is jastified by the former, and the essence 
of the logic is, that two wrongs will make one 
right. 

Mr J. maintained that a more direct assault 
never was made upon the Constitution and the laws 
than the vote excluding the five New Jersey 
delegates. As ample as are the powers of the 
House of Lords of England, the members of this 
House have outstripped them in exercising power. 
When sitting in judgment, the peers do not give 
their decision on cath, as do tne members of the 
House of Commons, but simplyon honor. But 
every peer is bound to take the oaths prescribed 
by the laws of England, before he takes his seat. 
‘Any peer voting before he has taken the oaths, 
renders his whole property liable to forfeiture.” 
Bat a portion of the members of this Hous», with 
ihe imperative law of the United States before 
them, with the Constitution which enjoins an oath, 
and with the usage ofall the civilized and Christian 
world which requires public functionaries to 
forbear to decid? upon the rights and interests of 
others, w thoutthe fear of Heaven, in the mest 
solemn form presented to them, and in the form 
of an oath, have evicted five members from their 
seals; and members froma State which furnishes 
her opinions in times past as well as present, 
that she requires an oath, not only of these whom 
she may appoint to represent her interest, but from 
all who may either directly or indirectly have to 
pronounce upon any matter touching her welfare 
as a member of this great Republican Confederacy. 
1 will (said Mr. J.) read her opinions in her own 
language from the book I ho'd in my hand. 

[Mr. Rives here called Mr. Johnson to order. ] 

Mr. Jounson sa‘d that his evil genius had risen 
behind him to haunt him oace more with his 
confused points of order. 

Mr. J. resumed his remarks, and wzs about to 
read from the Journal of the o'd Congress, when 

Mr. Arnerton said he would call the gentle- 
man from Maryland [M. Jonnson] to order; he 
was wandering from the true ‘ine of debate. 

Mr. Jonnson replied that the gentleman had 
twice called him to order. The first time he had 
proffered the impatient member one of the books 
before him to read whilst he was progressing in 
his remarks to the Cuair; but the gentlemen had 
thought fit to call him to order again. He must 
now be allowed to say, wih becoming and pro- 
found sincerity to that distinguished member, that 
he did not adopt him entirely as his standard for 
taste or his model in debate; it was h's misfortune 
and his fault. That learned and logical member 
argued as with intuitive induction; he [Mr. J ] 
sometimes rea‘oned by analogy. He had not, 
and he greived most sadly for it, that elegant and 
happy facility of giving language to his thoughts 
with that inimitable per-picacity which dis- 
tinguishes the learaed member from New Hamp- 
shire. He had often listened with perfect rhapsody, 
as had the House on many cccasions, to the 
brilliant displays of the learned member. The 
gentleman had the most rare talent to collect al! 
the resources of his gifted and richly cultivated 
mind, and embody them, with a facility peculiar 
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to himself alone, in one elegant and s norous 
sentence; and thatsen’ence was—order, order. 

After this explanation, which Mr. J. hoped 
would be satisfactory, he trusted he might be 
allowed to proceed w.thout further interruption. 

The paper whch he was about to read was to te 
found in the Secret Jovraals of the Congress of 
1778, and was in the first volume, page 374. It 
was one of the ablest papers of tiat day, and he 
would only read that part of it which was german 
to his purpose and the subject he had under con- 
sideration. 

Tuurspay, June 25, 1778. 
“To the United States in Congress assembled: 

‘ The representation of the Legislative Council 
and General Assemb'y of the State of New Jersey 
showeth: ‘That the articles of confederation and 
perpetual union between the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Provicence Piantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Deleware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georg'a, proposed by the honorable the Congress 
of the said State:, severally, for their considerat‘on, 
have been by us fully and atientively considered; 
on which we beg leave to remark as follows: 


‘1. In the fifth article, where, among other 
things, the qualifications of the delegates from the 
several Siates are described, there is no mention of 
any oath, test, or declaration to be taken or made 
by them previous to their admission to seats in Con- 
gress. It is, indeed, to be presumed that the 
respective States will be caveful that the delegates 
they send to assist in managing the general interest 
of the Union take the oath to the Government 
from which they derive their authority; but, as 
the Unted States, collectively considered, have 
interests, as w.ll as each pariicular State, we are 
of opinion that some test cr obligation, binding 
upon each delegate while he continues in the trust, 
to consult and pursue the former as wellas the 
latter, and particularly to assent to no vote or 
proceeding which may violate the general con- 
federation, is necessary. The laws and usages «f 
all civilized nations evince the propriety of an 
oath on such occasions; and the more solemn and 
important the deposits, the more strong and ex- 
plicit ought the obligation to be.” 


Many of the framers of the Constitution were 
members of the Congress befoie whom the remon- 
strance of New Jersey was read and considered, 
and hence, very likely, that clause in the Constitu- 
tion which enjoins upon members to take an oath 
or affirmation. And hence, too, most likely, that 
clause in the law of 1789 which enjoins upon the 
“Speaker”? to administer the oath*‘to all the 
members presnt, and to the Clerk, previous to 
entering on any other business, and to the members 
who shall afterwards appear previousto taking 
their seats.” The law of Congress adopts almos; 
the very language of New Jersey. New Jersey 
that had thus early tried to protect her rights, to’ 
plant round hervelf, as it were, safeguards with all 
the binding force of law, and the solemn influence 
of religion, is the first victim on which this first 
infraction of the law has fallen. She sends her 
delegates here with all the authority of her law, 
with all that is required by any existing binding 
law, and you spurn them from the Hall. What 
higher proof can she give than the credential made 
outin conformity to her laws, impressed with her 
great seal of State? I will not (said Mr. J.) dis- 
cuss her great seal. I willnot inquire if a new one 
is made upon the election of every Governor. I 
will not ask if itis six inches in diameter, like the 
great seal of England, and, like that, is cut into 
four pieces upon every accession to the Throne, 
and placed in the Towe*, and a new one of silver 
formed. ‘These inquiries 1 will leave for the curi- 
ous. Sufficient for us to know that it is the highest 
proof of her will, it is the most solemn evidence of 
her sovereign authority. It should every where be 
evidence both of her will and her authority. 


When was the power of the great seal of a 
State questioned before? Go where you will but 
to this House, and it will not be disputed. Go to 
the courts of law, its presence will of itself speak 
its power. 
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{ will refer to authority, for 1 fear argument will 
be less convincing. 

In Baldwin’s Reports, page 78, in the case of 
the United States vs. Wilson and Porter, in the 
Cireuit Court of the United States, it was decided 
that ‘‘ A pardon granted by a Governor of a State, 
under its great seal, is evidence, per se, without any 
fur:/her proof.” 

With all the investigation which has been be- 
stowed, not a single case has been presen‘ed where 
the individual who has the legal evidence of his 
election has not been allowed to occupy his seat 
until the particulars of the election could be inves- 
tigated. Nota single case can be found in this 

ountry or in England. 

I will read a case trom Jacob, which has not 
been read, and which meets the question before 
the House, and before you, Mr. Speaker, in every 
articular: 

“In 1640, it was ordered (by the House of 
Commons) that where some zre returned by the 
sheriff, or such other officer, as by law hath power 
to return, and others returned by private hands, 
(as has been done here,) in such case those return- 
ed by the sheriff, or other officer, shall sit until the 
election is quashed by the House.” 

What stronger proofs can be offered? What 
mind, unles it is predetermined, can hesitate a 
moment in declaring that the members from New 
Jersey who have the certificates should instantly 
be sworn in? 

Mr. J. said he wou!d not appeal to the members 
of this House, for he apprehended it would be 
useless. He could not appeal! to those who, on 
former occasions, had so loudly advocated the rights 
of those who held the certificate of election, and 
who had so suddenly, on this occasion, reversed 
their former positions: it were useless. Nor would 
he appeal to some who were always dwelling on 
State rights. No; he would not; fur State rights 
had become, with many, a catchword—they used 
it most when they most abused it. State rights 
would be (he said) in a deplorable condition if 
they resed upon some of their professed friends 
tor support. He would not speak of the motives 
of any member, for it was neither his privilege 
nor his right todo so. He would, however, sta'e 
that he generally adopted the rule laid down by 
Junius in his letter to the Rev. Mr. Horne: “ To 
judge of the integrity of men by their conduct, and 
not by their professicns.”” But he would say, if the 
New Jersey members were not received promptly 
as the Representatives—the ministers of their 
State—she could well consider herself as expelled 
from the Union, and she would havea perfect r ght 
to withdraw all connection trom the Government. 
She would have a perfect right to send her agents 
to negotiate elsewhere. Had such treatment been 
inflicted on some of the states of the Union in times 
not long past, such would have been the result. 
But itis you, Mr. Speaker, that we look, to prevent 
this injustice to New Jersey, this infraction of the 
laws. You derive your power, Mr Speaker, on the 
subject, (he would repeat again,) not from this 
House, but from the law. The House but elects 
you. ‘Lhe law invests you with power, and power 
to execute the law. This House may elect you, 
as il has elected a President of the United States. 
He does not, for that reason, appeal to this body 
to ask its opmion upon his duties. He appeals to 
the Constitution and the laws as the ru'e of his 
conduct. The Constitution and the laws have 
defined yonr dutes. The law—not this House— 
Says you shall swearin the m:mbers who present 
themselves to be sworn in. The New Jersey mem- 
bers have presented themselves. I am authcrized 
frcm them to say that they are now ready to re- 
ceive the cath from you. The Constitution, the 
law of the United S'a’es, and the law of New Jer- 
sey, are for the time suspended. You can give 
them vita'ity and act‘on. And I repeat, that the 
law of Congress, made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitation, and to carry the provision of the Censti- 
tution into full force, and the law of New Jersey, 
made, also, in pursuance of the Constitation and 
by its authority, to give it efficiency, are as bind- 
ipz upon you and the members of this House as 
if they had been written in the Constitation itself, 
and had been made a part of that organic law. 


seit AA nate 
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Mr. J. said that in concluding his remarks, | 
which he had extended, he feared, to too great | 


length, he would say that if the Speaker viewed 
this subject in the same light in which he dd, 
he would not longer hesitate to administer the 
oath to the members from New Jersey. He hoped 
that the Speaker would calmly examine the law 
and its philosophy, and relieve the House from 
this protracted discussion. The unprecedented 
condition in which the House had been placed, 
and the country, required of the Speaker te exercise, 
rigidly and fearlessly, all the powers with which 
the Censtitution and the laws had invested him. 
Say tothe New Jersey members, come forward 
and receive the oath. Hold up to the country 
the laws and the universal usage, and you will 
receive the thanks of the nation. You will receive 
the respect and admiration, ina little while, of 
these who are now prejudiced by the warmth of 
parisan feelings. They will, in their calmer 
moments, be as ready as any to justify and com- 
mend the act. 

Swear them in before the House take a vote on 
thequestion. If th’s question is decided not by 
the law and the usage, but by a vote of this Heuse, 
the example will be mschievous, the precedent 
will be fraught with psrimanent and abiding evil. 
It will open a door in mes to come, when parties 
are excited, and the nation convulsed, which will 
easily lead to the total overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion and the Government. The crisis now requires 
moral fortitude, a firm and fearless reliance on the 
laws of the nation. 

Sir, (said Mr. J.) when but a few years ago the 
question of nullification was extending from the 
South to the North, fast, wide, and wildly, many 
p 'liticians, some with pure, others with designing 
motives, caused a dinner to be givenin this ci'y to 
forward the freling, and to commit President 
Jack-on to thedoctrine. When, by the previous 
concert of a few leaders, toast afer toast was 
offered, speech after speech was made from able 
men selected for the purp se from various points 
of the Union, when the feeling seemed to be 
spreading with electric contagion, when all eyes 
were directed to Gen. Jackson with the confi- 
dence of ardent hope, it was at that moment that 
he rose, with a firm and noble grandeur, and pro- 
claimed amidst his devoted friends, “The Union— 
it mustand shall be perserved.” There was a 
mora! sublimity in the act, which gave us much 
lustre to his character as his proud victory at New 
Orleans. 

Administer the oath to the New Jersey Repre- 
sentatives, for you a'one possess the power and 
the right, and you will heal the breach which has 
been made in the Constitution and the laws. Do 
this duty firmly and quickly, and (Mr, J. said) my 
life on it, the warm greetings of your magnani- 
mous constituents will thank you, every friend 
of the Constitution every where will thank you, 
posterity will thank you. 





SPEECH OF Mr. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, December 
20, 1839—Afiter a long and somewhat stormy pre- 
liminary dispute on questions of order, and the 
priority of business— 

Mr. ADAMS rose and addressed the House 
nearly in ihe following werds: [tis not my inten- 
tion to trepass upon the patience of the House 
by occupying much time. The fir-t point to 
which I go is this. It is the same in substance 
which was made asa point of order by the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. W. Cost Jounson,] 
namely, that this House can proceed to no other 
business whatever unt] all its m->mbers have been 
sworn. I began by reading out of time, for I had 
reserved: it for ancther place, this Jaw of the United 
States. [Mr. A. had quoted the statute of 1789, 
which provides as follows: 

Sec. 2. Jind be it further enacted, That at the 
first session of Congress after every general elec- 
tion of Representatives, the oath or affirmation 
aforesaid shall be administered by any one member 
of the House of Representatives to the Speaker, 
and by him forall the members present, anc, to -the 
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Clerk, previous to entering on any other business, and 
to the members who shall afterwards appear, 
prev:ous to taking their seats. ]} 

I say that this law isnow binding, but, preced- 
ing that, there are some provisions of the Con- 
Stitution to which that law applies, and to which 
it will be necessary for meto refer. The firet is 
this: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union; according to their 
respective numbers.” 

Then follows the manner in which the num- 
bers shall! be determined. 

But, as I presume the words of the Constitution 
n this passage are in the minds of all gentleman, | 
will read no further, but will state that it was then 
declared that New Jersey should have four Repre- 


sentatives in this Howse; thata census should be 
taken from ten years toten years; thateach Stat 
should have a representation according to its num 
bers asceriained by the census; and that imme- 


diately afier the last census of 1830—that is, on the 
22 of May, 1832—an act wes passed for t! 

apportionment of Representatives among the 
several States, according to the fifth census, which 
provides that the House of Representative 
shall pe composep of cne Representative to every 
47,700 persons in each State; and it goes on to 
spec fy, “that is to say’—ani then follows the 
specific number of Representatives for each State, 
of which it declared that New Jersey shall have 
six. Now I say that the House of Represeu- 
tativesis not, in the sense of this act, “‘composed"’ 
until new Jersey have six Representatives on this 


floor, I st aside the act of Ged which his 
deprived my State of one of its most valuable 
Represeniative-; I set aside the act of God by 


which one ofthe Representatives from New York 
was prevented from att nding here by a deep 
domestic afflic ion; and I set aside another act ot 
God by which one of the members now in this city 
has been disabled by bodily ind sposition to attend 
here in his place. And must I set aside another 
privaticn of five members?excluded, not by 1! 
act of Ged, not by the neglect of the people of New 
Jersey, but the arbitrary decision of less than a 
majority of this House, that five more gentlemin 
who presented themselves here as five out of the six 
Representatives to which the law says that New 
Jersey shall be e.titled in this House, have been 
virtually shut outand excluded from it. This is 
the Constitution. This is the law. I have read 
them both. The Constitution says that New 
Jersey is always entitled to have in this House a 
certain number of Representatives in proportion to 
her population. A law of the Un ted Siates, un 
repealed, and therefore still of binding force, 
says that after the year 1832 the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of a given number of 
Representatives, six of whom shall be from New 
Jersey; and I ask whether this House of Represen- 
tatives is so composed? And, if itisnot, whether 
it is a constitutional and legal House of Represen- 
tatives till it shall be? 

But in answer to this question it may be sid, 
and it has been said, there are others who claim 
to be Representatives from New Jersey. Now 
the Constitution says thateach House of Congress 
shall be the exclusive judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qual fications of its own members; and the 
gentleman fromSouth Carolina, (Mr. Pickens,| a 
few days ago, withextreme ingenuity, (an ngenui- 
ty which I could net help admiring, whatever 
other sentiment it might have cccaswnetin m) 
mind,) called cn usto analyze this provision, and 
said that in it were contained three distinct rght 
first, the right of judg ng on the election of tts 
members; secondly, of judging of the re’urns of their 
election; and, thirdiy, of judging of their qualifica- 
tions. ‘The course of the gentleman’s argument 
it is not Recessary for me now to follow; but in ihis 
clause of the Constitution there is one word of 
which he took no notice, but which I now ask him 
to analyze, and ask this House to analyze, and 
that isthe word Jupoz. Now, in analyzing this 
word judge, I propose to ask, first, what it im- 
ports, and,secondly, why it was inserted. And in 
the first place, I say that this word “judge,” 4 
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here employed in the Constitution, implies a trial, 
implies parties, implies a contest, implies ev.dence, 
and a law acccrding to which the judge is to act. 
The Constitution of the United States has not said 
that the Tlonse of Representatives shall have 
arbitrary power to exclude or to expel any member 
from its Hall, and from all the rights of a member 
of she House. Itdoes not say that the House shall 
possess the arbitrary power todo this, but it says 
that this House shall have powerto judge. And 
how? Not by its mere arbitrary act; not according 
to the simple fiat of the majority. No. The 
authority conferred is a judicial authority. Now 
I ask, in the second place, how it has happened that 
such a provision is inseried here, io an instru- 
ment which is founded on the principle that the 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers of this 
Goveoment shall be kept separate; that the legis- 
lative branch shall exercise no judicial cr execu- 
tive power; that the jadicial branch shall exercise 
no executive or legislaive power; and that the 
executive branch shail exercise no legislative or 
judicial power. Thatis the great, the high, and 
solemn priaciple on which this Consritution of the 
Union and all the Coosututions of the £tates are 
founded. Now, if in such an instrument we find 
one exception in which express jud.cial authority 
isconferred on the legis'ative branch of the Go- 
vernment, I ask, why hes this been granted? Was 
it that this louse might exercise its fancy, its 
captice its party prejudice, i's injustice, and thus 
expel any of its members at pleasure? No. The 
House mustact a judicial capacity; it must pro- 
ceed on a trial, in which there are parties, in 
which there is evidence, and solemn argument upon 
the evidence. 

But there is another power conferred on this 
Elouse by the Const:tution, and that, I must admit, 

in a considerable degree discretionary. The 
power is absolate in itelf, and this Constitution 
has not said for what it shall be exercised. But 
when this power was given, did the authors of this 
instrument sappose it weuld be attended with no 
dangei? Far from it. And the proofis found ia 
the fact that, in this one instance, they dissolved 
that great and almest universal law which requires 
tha: legislative bodies shall decide by majorities, 
and have required the consent of two-thirds be- 
tore this power can be exerci:ed—I mean the 
power of expulsion. There must be two to one 
before any member can be expelled from this 
House. ‘That is the caution and the guard under 
which alone the Consiitation authorizes us to ex- 
ercise & power so tremendous. 

Now, then, let us for a moment inquire how this 
stands. In our proceedings within this Hall, when 
we were in an informal and unorganized state 

—when not a member had been sworn to the 
taithful performance of his official! duty, Jess than 
a majority ofthis body, amere tie, and thatin a 
House notcomposed according to law,d.d decide 
that hve members who were sequsile to the ccm- 
position of the Heuse, should not be allowed to 
vole. What was the effect ef such a decision? 
I say it was a virtual expulsion cf those members. 
lt was the same thing as ifthe House; by a simple 
majority, and noteven that, had quoted that five 
of its members be expelled. Here, then, was an 
act done by less than a majority, for which the 
Constitution requires a vole oftwo-third:. I say 
that the effect of this act of less than a majority is 
precisely equivalent to the expulsion quoad hoc of 
tive members who formed a part of the composi- 
ion of the House. I say it wasan act which this 
House has no power to p-rform—that it was uo- 
consttational, illegal, nuil and void; and I vouch 
the Cons‘itution and the laws of the United States 
'o prove it, What is the next consequence which 
tollows, ifthis be legitimate? It was this unform- 
ed, unsworn, unorganized body, not composing 
a, House of Representatives which had in its hands 
a discretionary power to expelany cne member 
who happened to be obnoxious to one-half of the 
members. I say, that body had no power to pass 
such a vote, and further I say, that this body has 
as little. What must be the cons:quence il such 
a doctrine be admitted? Supposing this body io 
i's present state be a House of Representatives, 
“hich I say it is not so long as there are five 
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members duly commissioned and claiming seats 
who are exc'u‘ed trom it—still the remainder has 
ho power to declare thatthey shall not vote; it is 
unconstitutional. These men have the same right 
to vote which you orl have, or any other mimter 
of this House, and the House cannot divest them 
of thatright. This House has no power to say A, 
B, C, and D, shall not vote. If it has the tight to 
Say SO respecting these five New Jersey members, 
it may say the same respecting all others, for 
these stand on identically the same ground with 
all other gentlemen here. If you say you have a 
right virtually toexpel them, you have the same 
right to expel any other member, and then we 
are come precisely to the case referred to yesterday 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisr,] and 
the account of which he read to the House— 
the case of Oliver Cromwe'l, when, by the agency 
of acieik, ke excluded from the House of Com- 
mons all the members of the Parliament of 
Eng'andexcept such as he esteemed the righteous 
and the godly. ‘There is not a hair’s breadth 
between that case and ours; and the tenant of the 
Whi e House may, wits the help of this precedent, 
send down to us a minute of those who, ia his 
opinioa, are the 1ighteous and godly members of 
the House of Representatives, with an order to 
turn out the rest. 

And now to come’to the position I take, name'y, 
that the five meinbers appearing here with creden- 
tials from the Governor of New Jersey have the 
same right to sit and vote wih every other mem- 
ber of this House; and in support of that position I 
refer again to the Constitution, to the law, and to 
immemorial usage without one exception. The 
question as to the first right of any member of this 
House to take his seat, subject to a subsequent 
inquiry and decision by the House as judges, is 
founded on the evidence which he producys of hs 
memtership. Atd what has been this evidence? 
Ithas been such as is prescribed by :he laws of 
the several State ; in general, it is the signature of 
tie Governor of the State; the very hi. hest authority 
known in all courts throughout the world; the very 
highest evidence of all documentary acs. I have 
heard much said here about the broad seal, and 
gentiemen have argued about the broad seal as if its 
virtue was in itself: we have heard of the great 
seal of Engiand having been thrown into the 
Thames by James Il, and that the conc'u:ion is, 
therefore, no credit is due to troad seals—that is 
the Jogic. But itis not the broad seal i'self, it is 
the priaciple which lies under it, that is to be look- 
ed al: which, by the laws of all States and nations, 
renders it the highes! evidence known among men. 
The seal it:elf is nothing. The power which cre- 
ated can change or break it at pleasure; but its 
admission as authentic proof of record by the uni- 
versal consent of all nations; this itis which gives 
it value. Itis a question for the States whose seal 
is set aside. If, by eny act, you show contempt 
of the seal, you show contempt of the power from 
which it emanates, and of the law of nations. 
That is the principle; a principle f: unded in reason, 
founded in humanity, and necessary between na- 
tions. I hope it is not to be affected by the sinking 
of the broad seal of England, or its being carried 
away by a tyrant. In this contempt for brcad 
seals there seems involved the principle that, when- 
ever images or statues are held sacred, the sanctity 
lies in the matbie and not in the god represented 
by it. It is not a question here how many inches, 
or feet, or yards, or acres, a broad seal may cover; 
that is not the qiestion: but the question is, wheth- 
er, by your act, you will set aside the highest evi- 
dence any Sate or nationcan produce. It is nct 
a question of a broad seal; but itis a question 
whether the sovereign State of New Jer-ey, speak- 
ing in its own forms of law, ia the most authentic 
form in which it can speak, according to the laws 
not only of this, but of all nations, shall be bufiet- 
ed and kicked out of this House. That is the 
question. Now,I say that, by the Constitution, 
by the law, and by immemorial usage, not only 


between the States of this Republic, but among all - 


civilized nations, these five commissioned members 
have produced to you the highest proof posvidle of 
their membership, and that you cannot reject them 
without rejec ing the evidence they have produced. 
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Now, itis said against all this that there is a 
suspicion! a suspic'on of fraud. Of fraud? Where? 
Of fraud in the application of the broad seai? Of 


fraud in the evidence? Of fraud in the act of the 
Governor of New Jessey? No; there has not been 
the slightest intimation of such a thing; but b hind 
the commi:sion there is a ceriificate of one who is 
nota ceit fying cflicer known to the law, a certfi- 
cale not sworn to, that in the election there was 
fraud. That is a suspicion. Weil, and is there 
not another suspicion? Js there not a suspicion 
that in that very majority which he cer.ifies, there 
was fiaud by the admission of illegal voters? 
And such fraud as will change the majority? 
Have the gentieman’s suspicions settled between 
these two? No, I know there is too much justice 
here to settle on any such induction. That is to 


be settled when this House comes to act asa judge 


the proper time and place. 

{Mr. Duncan here interposed. 
man any allusion to me? 
laughter. J 

None at all. Not the least. None whatever. 
[Here the Hall resounded with shcuts of meni- 
ment.] For my own part, Ido not know which 
of these suspicions 1s founded in truth. and which 
not, or whether both may not be. I canact say 
whether there has not been fiaud in the returns, or 
fraud in the voters. That we are hereafter to de- 
cide i2 our capacity of judg’, and not by the prec: d- 
ing will and pleasure of the House. That is a 
question for hereafter; but, in the meanwhile, does 
that suspend the right of a member to be sworn? 
The principle and the practice in such cases have 
always been to receive those bringing regular 
returns of election according to the Constitution 
and the laws, to admit them in the first instance to 
their seats, and then, as judges, to decide upon the 
whole case. I commiserate the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Dromcootx,] who rummaged a 
large volume of contested elections, and in all that 
record could not find one sing!e case which did not 
make direc'ly against him, (as has since been fully 
proved ) An authority has been read to us res- 
pecting the practice of the British Parliament from 
Jacob’s Law Dictionary. Ihave a higher authori- 
ty—the authority of Blackstone, speaking in his 
Commentary. In the chapter which speaks of 
the mannerin which elections shall be held in 
Eng'and, Judge Blackstone says— 

‘The election being closed, the returning officer 
in bcroughs returns his precept to the sheriff, with 
the persons elected by the majority; and the sheriff 
reiurns the whole, together with the writ for the 
county and the kn‘ghis elected thereupon to the 
clerk of the Crown in Chancery; before the day of 
meeting, if it be a new Parliement, or within four- 
teen days after the election, ifit be an occasional 
vacancy, andthis under penalty of £500. Ifthe 
sheriff Coes not return such knights only as are 
duly elected, he forfeits, by the old statutes of 
Henry VJ, €100, and the returning officer in 
beroughs, tora like false return,€40. And they 
are besides liable to an action in which double 
damages shall be recovered by the latter statutes of 
King William, and any person bribing the return- 
ing officer shall a'so forieit £300. But the mem- 
bers returned by him are the silting members, uniil the 
House <f Commons, upon petition, shall adjudge the 
refurn to be false and illegal.” 

There is the law of Eogland. The return can- 
net beset aside even whenthe sheriff has been 
bribed. The sheriff is punishab'e for his villany 
both to the public and to the individual who may 
suffer by it; but, nevertheless, the member returned 
is the siti: g member till the House on trial shall 
adjadicate the return to have been false and illegal. 


Here I rest my case—the case of our five 
associates who have claimed to be sworn at that 
table, and 1 here challenge and openly defy any 
and every member of this House to point me to 
one single principle of the Constitution, of the law, 
or of immemorial usage, which shows the contrary, 
and gives this House iota of right to deprive the 
people ef New Jersey of their full representation 
in this House. 

When the New Jersey case arove more thana 
year ago, and that became p obable which has 
since happened, or rather when that was most 


Has the gentle. 
Loud and general 
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a Serr 
xces-ively apprehended which has since taken place, 
amely, that the election of a person to fill that 
‘hair would depend on the exclusion of those five 
eatlemen from their seats, and the consequentssacri- 
ice of their rights and of the rights of their const - 
yents, | did conceive that there was a great ques- 
ion involved, to which there were two fair and 
quitable sides, and I came to the conclus.en that 
his ques ion should be adjudicated, bot by caprice, 
not by arbitrary will or absolute power, but adju- 
jcated according to law, before a Speaker should 
ne chosen. I knew that this could not be done by 
he Constitution, by the law, or by immemorial 
ysage; | knew that those who brought returns in 
legal form must te sworn and could not be turned 
gt of their seats but by the adjudication of this 
House; and | saw at the same time how incon- 
venient, if not impossible, it would be for the 
House to spare the necessary time for the cilation 
{the parties, for the examination of evidence, for 
ylema argument, and that entire process which 
ightfully belongs to a court of justice, and is 
necessary to a judgment in conformity with truth. 
|saw that very plainly; so did others, and I offercd 
, resolution with a view to see whether this pain- 
‘ulexuemity could not be avoided I believea 
reutleman from Virgin'a (Mr. Craic] has offered 
he same or a similar resoiulion since we met, 


[Mr. Craicr The resolutioa I offered was the 
very Same verbatim et lileratem.]} 


The resolution is Bow use'ess as respects this case, 
nce the election of Speaker has been decided; 
2nd here | must be permi ted to say that it seems, 
s if by a retributive act of Prov.dence, that elec- 
ion has been decided precisely as it would have 
een if the five excluded New Jersey members had 
venadmitied. Neither of the two great political 
arties into which this House is divided’was able to 
arry its own candidate, and a gentleman has been 
laced in the Chair who would have been placed 
vit in that case, but with five more votes in his 
vor. Having a very high idea of the agency of 
‘rovidence in drawing gocd from evil, I have not 
een able to avoid some suspicion that this isa 
etributive Providence cn us tor the great waste of 
ime which has here taken place to no useful end 
vhatever; for, after all the violent struggle having 
or its ultimate object the filiing of that Chair, the 
elf-same individual has been brought into it as 
vould have been brought there if all the commis- 
sored members of the House had been allowed to 
ote, and there had been no trampling on Constitu- 
ion, law, and immemorial usage. But the princi- 
le of my reso'ution was, and of the gentleman’s 
esolution fiom Virginia is, in my epinion—— 

[Here Mr. Apams was interrupted by Mr. F. 
Tuomas, of Maryland, who made a_ point of order, 
he discussion of which occupied the House for 
nore than an hour, but which terminated in Mr. 
Apams being permitted to proceed. | 


Mr. Apams proceeded. I am sorry, Mr. Speak- 
t,and somewhat surprised, that the gentleman 
iom Mary and [Mr Tuomas] should be so exces- 
‘ively uneasy at the few observations I have sub- 
mited, and that he should be so apprehensive as to 
he few which still remain to be made; and that he 
las thought proper to consume so much time upon 
what I consider to be an exceedingly frivolous 
question. As to the first past of the motion made 
yy the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. W. C. 
JcHNSON,] Namely, whether the previous question 
'’ now in order or not, I have nothing to say. 
The subject is too small, tco trifling, for me to con- 
‘ume time upon it. WhatlI speak to is the se- 
cond part of the motion. It is that which makes 
he point that, until the members from New Jersey 
ale sworn, this House can, by the Constitution and 
aws, proceed to no other business. I say I was in 
oder in speaking to that part of the motion, and 
hat Ican speak to it. Of course therefore, when 
ihe gentlemen from Maryland [Mr. ‘THomas] 
moved that I have leave ‘o proceed in order, ac- 
tording to his views of ‘sm erder,” his motion was 
‘ubstantial'y that I should be gagged. If I am 
° proceed according to his notions of “in order,” 
|had better take my seat, and say nothing. _ 1 am 
‘xceedingly happy that the House has come to the 
conclusion tohear me, and I will not abuse its 
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indulgence by occupying very much more of its 
attention. 

In the course of this d'scussion, ithas appeared 
that it is exceedingly objectionable to some gentle- 
men here to hear appeals made to the Constitution 
and laws, and immemorial usage, for the purpose 
of securing to the people of the United States their 
rightto a representation in ths House. I can 
readily conceive that these are grating sounds on 
the ears of some gentlemen, and that to hear them 
once isenough; but to heer them time after time, 
ax I think they ought, until they hear their effect, 
that is still more disagreeable, disgusting, and 
tedious. Lam happy that thatis not the temper 
of the House, but that we may still appeal to the 
Censtitution and Jaws and immemorial usage, in 
remons'rating against that enormous encroach- 
ment upon them, the exclusion, the expulsion of 
five members from this House, who, by the Con- 
stitution, the laws, and immemorial usage, aie 
entitled to their seats as much as any other gentle- 
man here. 

When I was interrupted by the exceedingly 
candid gen'leman from Maryland, [Mr Tx: mas,] 
who is wiiling to let me proceed “in order,” accor- 
cing to his views of order, 1] was referring toa 
resolution which I offered in this House at the last 
session of Congress, and which, 1 believe, is now 
before the House in the shape of a resolution 
offered by the gentleman trom Virginia; and I was 
proceeding to sta‘e that I did think there was a 
great and important question between the parties. 
I am now speaking to the duty of the Chair—to its 
duty toswear in the members from New Jersey 
before any thing else is done in this Hous?; and I 
speak to it in order to express my conviction that 
that is a duty, to the performance cf which he is 
bound by the Constitution of the United States, by 
the laws of the United States, by the immemorial 
usage of the United Sates and of the British 
Parl:ament; and that no resolution or vote of this 
House can in‘erpose between him and the per- 
formance of that duty. I was about to proceed to 
say that that important question (which I did be- 
lieve tobe of very great importamce, and which 
I did hope this Honse would find some means 
of sett'ing before we came together) has, in 
point of fact, lost all its imporance; because the 
Speaker has been chosen, and because the 
question is no longer before the House. Now, I 
can conceive thata member of this House, with 
a high respect for the Constitution, the laws, and 
usages, while the questionof Speaker was before 
the House, may still say there is, after all, behind 
that, a question as to the will of the majority of the 
people of New Jersey in the election of their mem- 
bers to represent them in this House. And, sir, | 
am willing to concede to the gentleman from 
Viiginia, (Mr. DromGvoLe,) who argued the point 
a day or two since, that this House had the 
power to proceed to try and adjudicate the 
question betore the Speaker was ch.sen. I con- 
cede it to him; but then I say that, if they do so 
undertake to decide that que-tion before a Speaker 
is chosen, they must doit upon the constitutional 
principle as judges, not by their will; but that they 
must ac’ under the authority given to them by the 
Constitution to jugde of the elections, returns and 
qualifications of the members of this House. And 
lfurthersay that, if they do itin that manner, 
they cannot do it without a trial, without hearing 
the parties, without receiving evidence, without 
hearing argumenis, and that it must te a judicial 
act, and not an act of autocrats. 

Well the House has chosen to do it otherwise; 
and that there might te no failure of any incident 
to stamp upon them the inconsistency of their act, 
that have done it witha jesolution on their table, 
(not yet repealed,) which was offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Raerr,} that 
this House would proceed to try and determine the 
question before the electionofa Speaker. That 
resolution is still before the House unrepealed. 
It has, to be sure, been violated. The election 
of Speeker has taken place. By an arbitary act, 
not by a judgment—tor there has been no judg- 
ment, no trial, no hearing of parties, no reception 
of evidence—but by a naked autocratic act, it has 
been decided that the five members from New 
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Jersey shail not be permitied to vote in the election 
ot Speaker. Now,I say that that House uncon- 
stituted, or this House constituted, had no right 
to pass such a resolution; and I say this, 
that it is the duty of the Speaker, prescribed 
by the Constitution, prescribed! by the law, 
prescribed by universal usage, to perform that 
duty, and that it is not competent for this 
House, by a unanimous vote, to release him from 
the performance of it. What is the alternative? 
What are we to suppose? We are to suppose that 
the power to voting to every member depends on 
the will of the majority, and not upon the Con- 
stitution and laws; for, upon the same principle, 
by virtue of the same process by which it was 
determined that the members from new Jersey 
should not vote—by the same authority, I say, 
my friend from Maryland [Mr.'THomas]| might 
have had a sure way to stop my mouth by moving 
thatI should not be perm ted to speak or vote; 
and thea a tie according to the precedent, on the 
question whether I should vo'e or not, would have 
expelled me as it has expelled the five members 
from New Jersey; and as he could have done it 
to me, he could have doneit to any other mem- 
ber: and thus one-half of the members might be 
made tohold their seats not at the pleasure even 
of a majority, but of the other half. 

Now, it is that precedent against which I pro- 
lestin this case; and I wish the House to take 
into consideration that which is so settled and 
determined, so fixed by the authority which I read 
a short time since, (probably the highest in the law 
of Engiand,) namely that a member returned by a 
sheriff who has been bribed is yet entitled to take 
his seat in the House of Commons, until she ha 
been adjudged (not arbitrarily expelled, but 
adjudged) to have been illegally elected. At the 
time I offered the resolution alluded to, at the 
last session of Congress,a difficulty had occurred 
to me; and I think, if the gentleman from Virginia 
persis!s, as I hope he will, in calling for a decision 
on his resolutien, that he will find, when he comes 
to discuss i’, that the difficulty which I found will 
present itself tohim also. When I offered that 
resolution, it was rather with a view to see whe‘her, 
upon cool deliberation, some plan or device 
might not be found by which this adjudication 
should take place without consuming an unrea- 
sonable or unnecessary portion of time. This had 
led me to inquire in my own mind into the prin- 
ciple upon wh ch is established the law, both of the 
British House of Commons andof this House. 
What is its principle? Every one will admit that 
itis an evil—that it is a wrong done to a portion 
of the const.tuency—' hat it is # great inconvenience 
to decid» that a man who, after ail, shall turn oat not 
to be duly elected, should be admitted to vote until 
that determination is made. But how was the 
evil to be remedied? The remedy which had oc- 
curred to me was that which this House fnally 
determined it would take; that is, that whatever 
time it might take, they would examine, try, 
adjudicate, and decide thecase, before the {election 
of Speaker. But there are great difficu'ties in this 
mode of proceeding. It is a choic: of evils and 
inconveniences; and | must confess that I have not 
yet been able, satisfactorily to my own mind, to 
devise apy principle (notan arbitrary proceeding 
or an autocratic act, but a principle) upon which 
these contested elections can be tried without con- 
suming time before the election of Speaker. And 
hence I derive what I believe to be the principle of 
the estab i hment of the law I have referred to; 
thatis to say, that it must be assumed, in the first 
place, that members regularly returned according 
to law, are duly returned. This, it seems to 
me, must be the principle; because the ouly alterna- 
tive is to deprive the constituency of its Represen- 
tatives. The moment you determine to take any 
other cause forthe decision of this question, you 
not only tarn a member out of the House, but you 
deprive his constituen's of the Representative. 
Now that is a much greater evil ofthe twe; and it 
appears to me to carry with it all the reason of 
another principle; that is, the principle of plivilege 
—the right of privilege—the privilege of members 
of the House from arrest, from summons in a 
court of justice. Why, the privilege ofa man 
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from arrest—from being brought to obedience to 


the laws—is a great evil and inconvenience. 
There are many individua's who suffer in con- 
sequence of it. The privilege by which no mem- 
ber shall be summoned to acourt of justice as a 
witness, eitherin public,criminal cases, or in in- 
dividual cases between man and man, isa great 
evil—a great inconvenience. 3ut what then? 
The privilege here is established—it 15 established 
here by the Constitution. tis established to an 
infinitely greater extent in the Parliament of Eng- 
land, for privilege there is indefinite—determined 
upon principle to be so—and it has been carried 
to @ most extravagant length. 

But the principle upon which this privilege from 
arrest was setiled is laid down in Jefferson's 
Manual by an opinion of the author of that book, 
and it is in terms extremely applicable to the 
present case. i will read it: 

“This privilege from arrest, privileges of course 
against all process the disobedience to which is 
punishable by an attachmentcf the person; as a 
subpoena ad respondendum, or testiticandum, or a 
summons on a jury: and with reason; becaure a 
member has superior duties to perform in ano- 
ther place.” 

That (continued Mr. A.) it is the authority given 
by the book which J: flerson cites. Now, what 
is his own opinion? 

“When a Representative is withdrawn from his 
seat by summons, the 30,000 people whom he repre- 
sents lose their voice in debate and vote, as they do on 
his voluntary absence: when a Senator is withdrawn 
by summons, his State loses helf its vowe in debate and 
vole, as it does on its voluntary absence. The enor- 
mous disparity of evil admits no comparison ”’ 

There (continued Mr. A.) is the opinion of 
Jefferson in a case whichI consider to be per 
fectly analogous. ‘The enormous depravity of 
evil admi's no comparison.” What is the evil 
on the one side? It is the special privilege of 
an individual, which may be injurious to the public 
or to individuals. What is the evil on the other 
side? It is, that the 30,000 [now 47,700) men 
whom he represents are deprived of their voice 
and vote in the representative assembly of the 
nation. Now, this principle gives me also the 
principle upon which it has been established, that 
in cases of contested election the members regular- 
ly returned shall be admitted to sit until the House 
shall have adjudged that other persons are ent tled 
to the seats. I say that “ihe enormons d sparity 
of evil admits no compari:on.” 

What is the evil of the admission of members, 
upon the regular credentials or commission which 
the jaw has prescribed as the testimony alone ad- 
missible for giving them seats here in the first in 
stance? What, I ask, is the evil?’ There are two 
points of view in which the evil is to be considered. 
The first is in a party point of view. The sec ind 
is ina view as it respects the people, the con- 
stituency, the nation. Now, I bring this question 
to the precise case before us. 1 ask, what is the 
evil of admitting tke five gentlemen here from 
New Jersey who have presented themselves, ac- 
cording to the law and the Constitution, and have 
asked to be sworn?) What is the evil? Why, pen- 
tlemen very warm in their party feelings will say 
that the evil is enormous; upon all those parity 
questions which may arise, it may give a majority 
to the party opposed. That is the answer of party, 
of party spirit. 

What is the answer as respects the nat'on? In 
the present case we have been told that the gentle- 
men who demand admission would misrepresent 
the people of New Jeisey; and that their cempeti- 
tors, the five others, would be the only true :epre- 
sentatives of the people. What is the fact?) The 
people of New Jersey, and, I Lelieve I might say, 
the peop'e of the United States, of almost every 
Separate Siate in the Union, are precisely in the 
condition of this Klouse which represents them. 
Weal! know it is soin New Jersey, for, in this 
very case, there were two ticke's of these two par- 
ties—one member of one party elected on that 
ticket by a majority, and five others of the other 
party claiming to be elected on the other. 

Now, what do justice and equity say? Are we 
0 take the voice of the people (so divided that a 
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spider's web could scarcely stand between the 
question) to be, that one portion is to be consi- 
dered as the true representatives cf the whole peo- 
ple ofthe State of New Jersey, or that the other 
portion is to be so considered? I say, for myself, 
in all candor, that I believe the State of New Jer- 
sty would not be misrepresented by either of the 
two parties. I believe that the people of New 
Jersey would be well represented by either. They 
are all respectable men. Those who claim seats 
here we know, they having been uncontes'ed mem- 
bers of the last Congress. On the other side, we 
know that there are among the competitors two 
men who have recently received from the people of 
New Jersey the highest office in their gift. Of one 
of them I can say more. He has served hrre with 
me; served on one of the committees, in the busi- 
ness of wh'ch ihe great parties of this House were 
as much interested probably as in any other com- 
mittee, and, on the great question of protection to 
domest'c manufactures—one of the bones of con- 
tention amongst us—my word for it, not one of the 
members claiming would vote differently to what 
he did. These were the interes's of New Jersey: 
and the great question of the tar.ff which divides 
the people of this Unio», but most deeply inte- 
resting to the prople of New Jersey, would be de- 
cided by the vot s of both these parties in the same 
manner. Am I to be permitted to say that these two 
Govert ors, so recently cho en by the people, or that 
the three other gent'emen, equally respectable with 
them, would misepresect the people? I say no 
such thing—lI believe no such thing. It is not 
amongst my principles to do this. I cannot un- 
dertake to say, upon a mere political difference 
of opinion, however deep or important, between 
myself and another man—I cannot undertake to 
say that he, with the cath of God upen him, misre- 
presents his own constituents. 1 do not believe it. 
And, for every thing that relates to the interests of 
the peop'e of New Jersey or to the interests of the 
people of the United Sta'es, 1, for one, if this ques- 
tion is to be determined, not upon adjudication, or 
by judges, but by arbitrary power—I say I would 
rather that they who now declare that these five 
members shall not vote, would go to the end of 
their position, and say that the five others should. 
Ivfinitely rather would I have the five competitors 
securing to the people of New Jersey their repre- 
sentation fer a length of time which none of us 
can foresee; for, if you exeiude them now, you vir- 
tually expel them. If they are expelled, then their 
constituents, five-sixths of the people of New Jer- 
sey, aie without representation here—nearly a 
whole State cf this Union. And when my friend 
from Pcnnsylvania over the way [Mr. Serceant] 
reminded us that this was the State in which were 
located Trenton, and Princeton, and Monmouth— 
the State which braved the very crisis of the Revo- 
lutionary war—a State on whose soil you cannot 
step without treading on the grave of some sufferer 
in the cause of your independence—when I am re- 
minded of the-e things, and when I see a_ proposi- 
tion, wherever made, to deprive the people of that 
State of their rightful representation here, I cannot 
submii to it—I cannot cease to invoke in their be- 
half the Constitation, the laws, usage, and every 
law that ever was binding here, to let them in. 
And if you determine, by this arbitrary decision, 
that you will not admit the five who have the legal 
credentials, I say, in God’s name, admit the others, 
because then at least you will not have violated the 
rights of the people of New Jersey. 

Icannot forbear, in this case,to consider the 
people of New Jersey under the form of a_ single 
individual. One of the great dramatic writers of 
antiquity, in one of his plays, represen's the peop'e 
of Athens in the form of a single man named Demos. 
Demos is the people. It is in one of the plays of 
Arisiophanes. Now, I consider the people of New 
Jersey here as one man. 
other diamatic representation. I think I hear the 
people of New Jersey say, “What is my bond? 
You have aright to cuta pound of flesh next to 
my heart out of my body—that is the bond; 
that is, according to the law of Venice.” I 
do not know how it may be here, but, according 
to that law, the bond was so. There was the right, 
or at least the power, to cut outa pound of flesh 


Then, to come to an- | 
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next to the heart of the individual. And what wa, 


the final decision in that case—a decision devises 
bya woman? She allowed the man at last to ey, 
out the pound of flesh. “You have a right todo 
it,” said she; “the law says that your bond shaj! 
be carried into execution, if you insist. Take 
your pound of flesh, therefore, but be careful not to 
spill one drop of bleod. If yeu do spill one drop of 
blood, your bond is forfeited, and your lands and 
goods are confiscated to the State.” Now, I main. 
tain that the people of New Jersey have a right to 
say the same thing. There is the pound of flesh; 
here are my five Representatives; they are a pari 
of my corporation, of my body; cutout the pound 
of flesh if you will, buttake care not to spill one 
drop of blood; for if you do—— 

(Mr. Bynum here rose suddenly, and addressed 
the Chair, supposing Mr. Apams to have con. 
cluded. After very general laughter,] 

Mr. Apams resumed. I have too much respect 
Mr. Sreaker, fo: the candor which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bynum] has this day 
evinced, to deprive him much longer of the « 
tunity to present his views. 
marks very soou. 

Sir, it has been said that this is res judicata—that 
this question is settled; and I think that the argu. 
ment preceeds from a gentleman who, at the same 
time, declared that it was not according to his views 
of constitutional right. Bat it is res judicata, and, 
although he was against it, and though he thinks it 
was wrong for the House so to decide, yet, when 
he came to the question— 

{[Mr. Ruerr asked leave toexplain. He was 
understood to say that he had not taken the ground 
that the Hovse could not judge the question. The 
ground he had taken was, that the House ought to 
go either on the commission, or should go elabo- 
rately into the whole case. He was opposed to 


por- 
I shall close my re. 


| going elaborately into the whole case; therefore, he 


went for the commiss on. , 
Mr. Apams referred to the resolution which the 


| gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Raetr] had 


himself offered, and which was still upon the jour- 
nals of the House ] 

Mr. A. then proceeded. But the gentleman says 
the question upon the commission was decided by 
this House. Does the right of the people of New 
Jersey depend upon that commission? If so, the 
members coming here under it have a right to be 
sworn. If not, the House has no right to set it 
aside. Thatis my doctrine; and 1 must confess 
that I do not altogether understand the logic or the 
political morality of that principle which, in the 
first place, opposes a wrong, and, when the wrong 
comes to be carried into execution, supports it. [| 
have read, in acertain book, something like this 
charge made upon a man, ‘‘When thou sawest a 
thief thou consentedst to it.” I do not mean to 
say that the gentleman consented to thievery, or 
that there is any thievery in the case. Bat I hear 
him say that what is wrong, and what he has pro- 
nounced to be wrong, he will consent to; and, as It 
cannot be carried but through his vote, he will give 
a decisive vote for it. 

(Mr. Ruetr again rose to exp'ain. He had ne- 
ver said what the gentleman attributed tohim. If 
he (Mr. R.) recollected, what he had said was, that 
the House having decided this matter, he would 
vote fur every proposition giving it the direction 
proposed by the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia, which was, to make it a question of elec- 
tion. He wanted to get rid of it, so that the House 
might go on with the greater matters before it.] 

Mr. Apams resumed. The gentleman js ati‘ er- 
ty, Mr. Speaker, to make as many explanations as 
he pleases; but the saying one thing and the doing 
another seem to me to be so inextricably involved 
in his two processes, that | cannot reconcile them 
together aslogc. “To that complexion it mus 
come at Jast.” You say one thing and you do 
another—the one and the other directly and imme- 
diately succeedirg. And that House—the body 
that now composes this imperfect and unconstituted 
House—agreed upon this proposition; they deter- 
mined to go to trial, and ten minutes afterwards 
they determined to elect a Speaker without trial; 
not to adjudicate, not, as the Constitution autho- 
rizes them, to be judges of election, but to decide 
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the question, without trial, without evidence, with- 
out hearing the pariies, upon their mere will and 
pleasure: Such was the action of that body. 

And, as to the process of reasoning here, have 

we not upon the journals of the last Congtess a 

most cighal example- of a case in which the res 

judicata was set aside by this House? What was 
ie revolution in that case? It was nota resolu- 
ton depriving the people of the Sates of their Re- 
presentatives, but it was making Repre-entatives 
for them. ‘Two members came here claiming seats 
fom the Sta’e of Mississippi, at what was cailled 
the special session—the first session of the 

Twenty-fifth Congress. Some inquiry—a very 
‘modest one—was made. One gentleman ros2 and 
aid, that if his credentials were called for, he 

would call for the credentials of every man in the 
‘House; and I saw it boasted in an Administration 

newspaper, that this frightened the Wh gs cut of their 
senses, and that they agreed to let him in, because 
they had not got their credentials in their pockets. 
|say 1 saw it gloried in es a capital manceuvre. 

Well, these two gent emen had credentials, which 

ypon their face declared that they were elected for 

ine called or extra session—from the time when the 
election was held (probably in June) until the next 
November, which was the time of holding the re- 
gular election in Mississippi. These gentlemen 
not only frightened the Whigs out of any question 
as to the validity of the credentials, but persuaded 
th: Committee of Elections to report that they were 
elected for the whole Congress—yes, for the whole 
‘Congress, with credentials bearing npon their face 
that they were elected for the calied sess'on, or un- 
ul the month of November. Such were the cre- 
dentials; and the gentlemen never produced them, 
eilber to the House or to the Committee of Elec- 
ions; and so good-natured were the committee, that 
they not only did not ask for them, but they report- 
edthat the two gentlemen were elected for the 
whole Congress. This is the history of the first 
decision, and this House decided accordingly. 

The month of November came. The people of 
Mississippi, according to the laws of their State, 
elected two Representatives—other men, not those 
whom this House had thought proper to make 
their Representatives. These two others came 
here and claimed their right to represent the State 
of Mississippi. What did the House do? The 
House rescinded their resolution of the preceding 
session—the res judicata—by a majority, not by a 
\e—turning neck and heels out of doors the two 
gentlemen whom they had previously deciared to 
be members; and then went on to make another 
decision as wise and just as the former; that is to 
say, thatthe members duly elected by the people of 
Mississippi were not elected, and that they must go 
back again. What was the consequence? Why, 
that the people of Mississippi had the trouble and 
expense and charge of a third election, in which 
they returned the same two individuals whom 
this House had refused to recognise, and this 
House was compelled to receive them. Sir, 
every decision of this House was a precedent to 
be avoided, and the cnly decision that was right 
and just and true was the final decision of the 
people of Mississippi themselves. But, in the 
mean time, the people of Mississippi had been 
here for four or five months without a representa- 
lion at all. Still these decisions of the House 
were made by judges. There was an adjudication; 
itwes ares judicata; but the House it*elf reversed 
its first res judicata, and the people of Mississippi 
reversed their second. I hope I shall not burt the 
feelings of any who tcok part in that fabrication of 
Representatives for Mississippi. I do not mean 
such a thing; I speak merely of the decision of 
that Congress on these election questions as I think 
of them now, and as I thought of them then 
When first the question was taken, 1 told this 
House that the people of Mississippi would do 
themselves justice—that they had yet to go through 

that process, and I remonstrated against the as- 

sumption of power on the part of this House to 
make Representatives for the people of the United 
States. And, sir, I am happy that the people of 
the State of Mississippi ra‘ited and confirmed the 
opinions I entertained. But I have brought this case 
‘(0 show that the res jndicata in this House is not 
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as it ought notto be,]ke the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, an absolute de:potism, not to be 
altered or revoked under any circumstances. If 
this House goes one siep beyond the bounds of the 
Constitution, by assuming power which does not 
belong to them, the best thing they can do for 
themselves, for the interests of their country, and 


for the rights of the people, is to retrace their 
Steps. 





SPEECH OF MR. CAMPBELL, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
In the House of Representatives, February 14, 1840. 

“The SPEAKER announced the first business in order was the 
resolution reported fromthe Committee of tlections by Mr. 
CAMPBELL, chairman, asking the House to grant that com- 
mittee the privilege to have all printing done which 1 deemed 
necessary to facilitate the investigation of the New Jersey dis 
puted election. 

“The question pending when the resolution was last under 
consideration, was the motion of Mr. Cave JoHNson to amend 
the proposition from the committee, by authorizing that com 
mittee to have printed all the evidence they had collected in re 
Jation to this election. 


“Mr. CAMPBELL said he had been instructed by the com- 


mittee to accept the proposition of the gentleman from Ten 
nessee, (Mr. W. JoHnson ] 


Mr. Cave Jonnson then offered the following resolution as 
a substituie for his former proposition: 

Resolved, That all the proccedings and papers before the 
Committee of Elections in relation to the New Jersey election, 
be r ported to the House by the comniittee, with astatement of 
the names ef the iadividuals who received a majority of all the 
votes given at the election for members of the Twenty-sixth 
Congress in that State, and that the same be printed for the use 
of the House, and the committee have leave tohave such other 
papers and documents in relation to other contested elections, 
pending before them, printed by the public Printer of Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of South Carolina rese and 
said: It was a matter of some surprise; to him that 
the gentlemen from Tennessee, [Mr. Cave Joun- 
son,] when he had offered an amendment to a reso- 
lution reporied from the Committee of Electivns,and 
when that amendment had just been accepted as a 
mod:fication of the resolution, should now shift bis 
position, and offer for the consideration of this 
House a proposition so ess°ntially different frem 
the one he had first presented. Surely the genile- 
man is diffi ult to please. He first makes 
a proposition that all the papers in the possession of 
the committee in relation to the New Jersey case, 
whether relavant or not to its merits, should be 
printed, and no sooner is his proposition accepted 
by the committee as a modification to its own reso- 
Jution, that he calls for a repert of the names of 
those who received the greatest number of votes 
irrespective of irrequiarities in the conduct of the 
election, or of il!egality in the votes. 

Mr. C. felt that the gentleman’s amendment now 
presented, calling for the names of thos: who had 
received the greatest number of votes, made it in- 
cumbent upon him briefly to state, with the ind»l- 
gence of the House, the reasons why the commit- 
tee had not, ere this, reported on the New Jersey 
case; and in doing so,he would en’eavor to con- 
fine himself to a detail of such facts, not already in 
the possession of the House as were necessary to 
this explanation. 

Previous to entering into an examination of the 
testimony submitted for its consideration, the com- 
mittee adopted certain resolutions as the basis of 
its action, which, in his judgment, embodied the 
true principles of evidence applicable to the trial 
of this case. These resolutions were, in substance, 
as follows: That the credentials of the Governor 
of New Jersey are prima facie evidence that they 
who hold them are entitled to their seats; but their 
correctness being questioned upon the ground that 
all the votes polled were net counted, the com- 
mittee would proceed to inquire who had received 
the greatest number of votes. That a!l votes re- 
ceived by authorized officers, acting in conformity 
with law, were prima facie lega!; but it being alleged 
that pluralities had been obtained by the admission 
of illegal votes, and by frauds perpetrated on the 
ballot box, the committee woud receive evidence 
as to the truth of these allegations, and inquire who 
had received the greatest namber of legal votes, 
poiled in conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of New Jersey, and 
were, there’ore, duly elected, and entit'ed to oc- 
cupy, as members of the House ot Representatives, 
the five contested seats from that Staie. 

These resolutions, looking to a plurality of legal 
votes, and constituting them the basis of its final 
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action, were adopted by aconsiderable majority of 
the committee. But we are now called upon by 
the gentleman from Tennessee to report to this 
House the names of those who received a majority 
of all the votes polled, irrespective ef frauds in the 
conduct of the election, or of wWlegality in the votes. 

Afler the adoption of the resolutions just referred 
(o, A Mass Of testimony was examitied; which ap- 
pearing inconclusive, under the circumstances of 
this case, as to who had received a plurality of the 
legal votes, the committee, at the request of one of 
the parties, agreed to allow additional time for the 
procurement of testimony. 

The ‘ime allowed was longer than Mr. C. 
thought was necessary—longer than, as a member 
of the committee, he was dispored to grant, but it 
was agreed upon by a majority of the committee, 
in Opposition to his wishes; and although he felt 
stroogly tempted, as a choice of alternatives, to ad- 
vocate a preliminary report, to be made tmme- 
diately, upon such testimony as was betore the 
committee, or upon such as could have been pro- 
cured in a few days, under the power to send for 
per ons and papers, he «id not, upon the whole, 
think that a difference in opinion as to time, was 
sufficient justifi :ation for bim to abandon the posi- 
tion which be had at first taken, to make but one 
report upon this subject, and that that report should 
be upon the merits of the election. 


Long, however, as is the time allowed, he doubted 

whether it was much longer than would be occu- 
pied in debate by this House upon a preliminary 
repert, made by a divided committee upon testi- 
mony insuffic’ent to establish the fact, (not as to 
who had received a majority of votes, for that 
could be easily shown,) but as to who were duly 
elected. So that, in reality, this apparent procasu- 
nation may be the means of accelerating the final de- 
cision of thissubject. For who can dou5t, (continued 
Mr. C.) that had the committee made a divided 
report, stopping sho:t of the merits of this election, 
we should have witaessed a revival of those scenes 
which so much distracted our deliberations in the 
early part of this session; and not improbably, after 
a long and exci'ed discussion, the subject weuld 
again have been referred to the committee, with 
instructions to report upon its merits—scenes 
which will not improbably be revived, if the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee should be adopted by this House. 
There was but one of two courses for the com- 
mittee to have pursued. The one was to have 
made a preliminary report as to who should occupy 
the contested seats until the election was decided 
on its meri's; the other was to suspend a report 
until afier a full and thorough investigation, or 
such facts could be laid befere the House as would 
enable it tocome to a satisfactory and final con- 
clusion upon the election. 

Had the committee supposed that i's duties were 
limited to collecting the returns, that had not 
been counted by the Governor and Privy Council, 
to the adding up and reporting who had received a 
majority of votes, as was nuw propesed, a very 
short time, perhaps a single day, would have suf- 
ficed; but such were not 1s limited duties. The 
present contest, he conceived, went beyond the re- 
turns, and involved the inquiry of who, under the 
Consti‘ution of the United States and the laws ef 
New Jersey, have been duly elected members of 
this House. No gentleman—not even the gentle- 
man who moved the amendment—can deny that 
it is the voice of qualified voters only, expressed in 
conformity with law, that constitutes an election. 

If the course adopted by the committee is des- 
tined to meet with the cisapprobation of the House, 
said Mr. C. a full share of that disapprobation 
mustrest upon me. When the committee was 
first organized, it stood e'ght to one in favor of a 
preliminary report—a true index of the House by 
which it had been created—/our gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the committee, being in favor of a report 
upon the credentials, which had already, by no very 
equivocal expression of opinion on the part 
of the House, been repudiated,—four being 
disposed to report upon the examination of the tes- 
timony before us, who had received a majority of 
votes. 1 alone, of all the members of the commit- 
tee, was disposed from the first to go into the 
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merits of the election; and, whether for good or 
for evil, the latter course has at last received the 
sanction of the majority, and is that which has 
been adopted. Had the committee determined 
upon a preliminary report in the abstract, which it 
might easily have done, I would have endcavored 
in good faith to have carried out its views. And, 
although I did not feel myse!f called on in com- 
mittee to express my opinion of the basis on which 
such a report should be made, if made at all, I do 
not hesitate to say that, had a preliminary report 
been determined upon, and it had been left to me 
to decide between adopting the Governot's creden- 
tials and the majority of votes, as indicated by the 
poll books, I would not have hesitated a momeat 
to have preferred the latter. But in deciding, 
not on a question of returns only, but of elec- 
tion, who can doubt that it is the voice of 
qualified voters only that should be respected? 
it could never have been the inten'ion of this 
House to limit the nower of the Commitee of 
Elections to the collection of returns—to the mere 
duties of a returning officer—to the mere addirg up 
of the votes. To deny to this committee the right 
to inquire into irregularities, or frauds, or illegal:ty, 
would be in effect to deprive the House of its con- 
siitutional power to jadge of the election of its 
members, and to prostrate the elective franchise at 
the footstool of every petty and unprincipled ma- 
nager of an electien. 

When the committe? was first organized—when 
@gm ow of nine of its members were favorable to 
a preliminary report—it was urged from every side, 
with much force and eloquente, that great injus- 
tite would result by the exclusion of five-sixths of 
the representation of New Jersey from this hall, 
until, after a thorough, and pethaps protracted in- 
vestigation, we should have it in our power to lay 
before the House such facts as wou!d enable it to 
come to a sauisiactory decision as to who had been 
duly elected. 

Sir, (said Mr. C.) I admit to its fullest extent the 
magnitude of this injustice—injustice that cannot be 
exaggerated by any language in which it can be de- 
scribed, an injustice that | would most willingly 
avoid, though the exclusion, instead of being 
applicable to alm_st an entire State for weeks an1 
months, were applicable only to a single district, for 
a single hour. Bat it is n‘t manifest to every gen- 
tleman, that with the difference of opinion that ex- 
isis in this Hou-e, if the committee had madea 
divided report upon the question of returns osly, 
the scenes which have alread taken place in 
this hall would have been acted over again; that 
upon the same testimony, with very immaterial 
additions, which the House has a!ready had before 
it, the same changes wou!d have been rang, 
and perhaps the House have again declined to 
avy decision as to who were entitled ‘o seats. In 
the mean time the investigation of the election 
would have been suspeaded, and the fina! decision 
upon ils merits delayed. 

it is certainty important that the people of every 
part of th’s Union should, at all umes, be fully 
aud fairly represented; and when they are not so, 
they do not enjoy an equaliy of privileges. But 
this isa great question of princip'e unmixed with 
exped ency, and he wou'd ask whether ether the 
advantages of a representative Government, or 
the purity of the elective franch's*, can be preserved 
by admitting gentlemen to seatsin this House, 
who claim tobe, but who may not in trvoti be, 
duly elected? Shall this House elect, out of doubt- 
ful claimants, the representatives of the peop)? 
Or, shall it confine itseif to i's constitutional right 
of deciding whom the people have elected? The 
former would be destructive of liberty, subversive 
of the Constitution, and an evil, at least as g eat 
as the exclusion of a portion of the Representa- 
tives from a State, until all resonable doubt is re- 
moved as to whether they were duly elected. Be'- 
ler it is that the voice of the peop'e of any particu- 
lar part of this Union should be silent fur a short 
time in this hal', than that it shoald be falsely re- 
flected by those who are not their chosen Repre- 
senta'ives. 

Upon the principle here advanced, and which 
may appear to be somewhat startling, this House 
has, except in ils organization, invariably acied. 


The position is this: whenan election is involved 
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in reasonable doubt, except in case of a sitting 
member, a sufficient investigation to remoye the 
doubt should precede the right of membership. 
So far has this principle been carried, that in- 
stavees are numerous in our cases of contested 
elections, when, i: being found impracticable to de- 
cide with positive certainty who was duly elected, 
the seat has been declared vacant, and so remained 
unti! afier a new election. No longer ago than the 
last Congress, the State of Mississippi was without 
a Representative for nearly an entire sess.on, in 
consequence of a decision declaring the seats va- 
cant. The case under cons'deration is a very unu- 
sual one, and there is not, in the annals of our con- 
tested elections, one preci-ely parallel to it. The 
case of Letcher and Moore, in the Twenty-third 
Congre's, approaches nearer to it, in all its fea- 
tures, than a»y other, and affords a precedest di- 
recily in point as to the course pursued by the 
committee. Mr. Mocre claimed a seat on imper- 
fect credentials; Mr. Letcher upon the majerity of 
voles, as indicated on the poll books. Neither of 
these gentiemen was admitted to a seat in the or- 
ganization of the House, and the subject was re- 
ferried to the Committee of Elections. The 
majority of votes upon which Letcher claimed a 
seat was clear and undisputed, acknowledged in 
the first paragraph of the report of the committee; 
and yet, instead of being admit'ed to his seat as 
soon as that fact was ascertained, the committee 
passed a reso'ulion postponing the trial, and allow- 
ing time to obtain additional testimony to try the 
election on its merits. [Mr. C. here read from a 
volume on contes'ed elections.] Thus we see that 
no withstanding Mr. Letcher claimed distinctly on 
the ground of an acknowledged majority of votes, 
the committee, instead of recommending that he be 
admitted to a seat, thought it incumbent upon them 
to investigate the ballot boxes. The result of the 
trial was unfortunate. It terminated not in ad- 
mitting either gentleman, but in declaring the seat 
vacant, and sending the election back to the 
people. 

Mr. C. said it would be uncandid in him not to 
acknowle‘ge that he felt some apprehension of a 
similar result in the prestnt case; and this conside- 
ration had much weight with h m as to the expe- 
dency of the postponement of this case for addi- 
tional testimony. 

That the people of New Jersey had made an 
election substantially in conformity with Jaw, he 
had no doubt; and no honorable man, no patriot, 
no Jerseyman of proper principles, would endeavor 
to set that election aside. The people of that S ate 
had exercised one’ of their bighest prerogat.ves in 
making the election; and, if either set of cldim- 
ants, for selfi-h, base, or unworthy purposes, wou!d 
stifle the voice of that people, fairly express: d, they 
must be regar!ed as traitors to the Constitation— 
as enemies to the liberties of the people—as recre- 
ant to the principles of honor. Conduct so base 
could not fail to be unmasked; and they who, for 
selfish purposes, would attempt it, must sink 
abashed and coafounded under the indignant scorn 
of that people whose liberties they would have 
violated, and whose rights they would have 
sacrificed. He had heard it suggested that such 
an aitempt might be made; but he believed it ro‘; 
for surely gentlemen s:lected as candidates by the 
rival parties of .hat gallant old State, as individuals 
to represent the national councils, cannot 
contemplate a design so flagrant—so contemptible. 
The blood of the Revolution, so freely shed upon 
her battle fields, would rise in judgment egainst 
such a prostitution on the part of those who have 
been selected, not as the instrameats to tear down, 
but as the pillars to uphold, their institutions, for 
whch that blood wes shed. Bat even if sach an 
attempt is made, its eccomplishment is rendered 
d fficul’, if not impossible, from the following con- 
sideration. Itis well known that parties in that 
State are thoroughly organized—so much so, that 
itis kaown to what party almost every individual 
belongs; and for one, I repudia‘'e the idea that the 
mere fact cf proving an illegal vote, should be al- 
lowed to operate in favor of the party to which the 
individual giving it belongs. In other words, the 
mere proving that an illegal voter voted, must 
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leave a presumption that he vuled for the party to 


which he belongs. However much, in some re. 
spects, an overweening devotion to party is to te 
deprecated, the spirit of party has, in many re. 
spects, a beneficial tendency; and among them is, 
that it excites watchfolne-s, and acts as a guard 
against attempted frauds, should such be attempted, 
in the investigation of an election. 

He had heard it stated as an objection, that the 
procrastination of this trial on the part of the Com. 
mittee of Elect ons, would be, indeed, that it was 
used for party puiposes. He was at a loss to dis. 
cover how it could thus be used. But to avoid the 
possibility of such a result, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would take it upon himself to say, that 
there was ev:dence before the commiiitee, received 
by it as competent, though its sufficiency has not 
yet been passed upon, showing that the Governor's 
credentials were bared on imperfect returns, and 
that the gentlemen who claim, in Opposition to 
these credentials, received a majority of the votes 
polled. If the committee had supposed that 
its duties were limited to the mere act of cor- 
recting the return, or to the adding up of votes 
polled, and reporiing who had received a majority, 
without inquiring into illegalities or irregularities, 
that duty might have been performed, perhaps, in 
asingle day. But that this was not the intention 
of the House, he thought was manifest from the 
following consideration, to which he would call 
the atiention of gentlemen generally, and particu. 
larly the att-ntion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, who had offered this amendment. It is this: 
simultaneously with the reference of the papers on 
this subject, there was referred, by the House to 
the committee a mass cf depositions impeaching 
the validity of the election held at certain townships, 
and the legality of numerous votes that had been re- 
ceived. Will any gentleman say that it was not 
the daty of the committee to have examined these 
depositions, thus referred, previcus to making their 
report?’ The very act of looking into these deposi- 
tions impeaching the legality of votes, was in itself 
the commencement of an investigation into the ballot 
boxes. And would it not have been a perfect 
mockery to have made a partial, and stopped short 
of a thorough, investigation? The very reterence of 
depositions impeaching the legality of votcs, pro- 
duced a necessity of examination before reporting, 
and was equal to an express order from the House 
that the ballot boxes should be investigated. 

But it may be said that the parties should have 
been ready for trial. This, he adinitied, was a 
strong argument, and in most cases where due no- 
tice of contest had been given, would be regarded 
by him as conclusive. But this was a very unusual 
case. Neither pariy admit that they ar* the con- 
testors; and all know that neither were the sitting 
members. This was an obstacle to timely prepa- 
ration; and the gentleman who asked an extension 
of time for the prccurement of additional testimo- 
ny, alleged that it was rot practicable for them to 
be prepared when this case was taken up. 
Taking this circumstance in connection with 
the fact that there is no regulation on the part of 
Congress for taking testimony in contested elec- 
tions, and that there was no law in New Jersey at 
that time applicable to this case, the committee de- 
termined to postpone the decision of the question 
of ultimate right until a day certain; the parties 
employing the interval in the preparation of their 
testimony, and the committee expressly reserving 
the right to report the facts, with its opinion thereon, 
whenever it might judge it expedient to do so, 

An investigation into the ballot-box was at all 
times an unpleasant and ungrateful tesk; and he 
was not surprised that high-spirited gentlemen 
should object to traversing the country to search out 
illegal votes. But the importance of preserving 
purity in elections overrides all private conside- 
rations. The ballot-box lies at the founda- 
tion of our institutions. Preserve it pure, and 


you preserve the Government itrelf. Do not suffer 
the pure spirit of American liberty which is 
breathed throughout the ballot to be contaminated 
by an amalgamation with foreign principles. Do 
not allow those who do not acknowledge our ins i- 
tutions, but who owe their allegiance to other Go- 
vernments, to corrupt the souroes of our own laws 
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atthe very foundation. He did not wish to te 
ynderstoot as making any allu-ion to either of the 
arties in the present case; for although but one of 
these parties hed, to the best of his recollection, 
made allegations of illegal votes, yet in this, as in 
most other cases of highly excited election, it is 
got improbable that illegal votes have been re- 
ceived for both. 

He could eaumerate many evils attendant 
on the investigation of the bajlot box, espe- 
cially when the ballot is by secret voting; 
bat all these objections sink iato insignificance, 
when compared with the high and permanent im- 

rtance of preserving our elections pure. 

He would here merely allude to a circumstance 
that had taken place p-evions to the reference of 
this case, as ind cative of the sense cf the House 
at that time, as to what should be the course of the 
committee. To the resolution proposing the re- 
ference, there was an amendment offered, insiruct- 
ing the committee, in substance, tomake a repor 
asto who should occupy seats until the election 
was decided on its merits. ‘The mover of the reso- 
jution distinctly refused to accept the amendment 
asa modification. The House dil not adopt it, 
and the resolution passed in comprehensive terms, 
instructing the committee to inquire and report 
who were “entitled to occupy, as members of this 
House, the five contested seats.” 

Observing by thec'ock that the time had almost 
expired, allowed by the rales for the consideration 
of reports from committees, he would not detain 
the House longer than to expres his thanks for 
the attention with which he had been heard, and to 
express his conviction that they whose claims are 
founded in justice, have but little to apprehead 
from a thorough iovestigation into this subject, but 
will ultumately take their seats in this hall the un- 
challenged Representatives of the freemen of their 
Siate. 





SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Senate, January 23, 1810--The Independent Treasury biil 
being under consideration, and the Senate having evinced a 
determination not to adjourn without taking the question 
upon the final passage of the bill— 

Mr. DAVIS said: Irise, Mr. President, with great reluctance 
at this late hour to address the Senate, fatigued as it is Withan 
unusally long session, and exhausted by the debate; but, painful 
as it is, I must cntreat their indulgence while I make a brief re- 
ply tothe new doctrines which have been new, for the first 
time, published here, and come to us through channels that 
leave nv doubt oftheir being the doctrines of the Administra- 
tion. They involve and have drawn into this debate great and 
momen ous considerations, affecting the most cherished inte- 
resisofthe people I represent,*as well as of nearly the whole 
country. With the excepuon of a few incidental remarks 
made by me a day or two ago, no one from the North and East 
has addressed you during this discussion; and as some part of 
he debate has been pointed in its character, and directedto me 
personally, as if the positionsassumed were incapable ef refu- 
ation, I feel urged by an irresistible sense of duty—nay,I can- 
nt reconcile myself to forbear from making some reply. 

The Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. WALKER,] with his usual 
acknowledged ability, and the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. BucHANAN,] following in his track, have ad- 
vanced the propositions that the embarrassments and distress 
with which the coun'ry has been grievously affi.cted for several 
years past, and which now paralyz> all its energies, are impu- 
table to the pernicious iifluence of bank paper; that this bill 
contains the necessary correc ive, as it will check im ,ortations 
of foreign gooda, suppress what they call the credit system, and, 
by restoring a specie currency, reduce the wages ot the labor- 
er, once the value of pruperty. 

This is the character given to the measure by its friends; and, 
alarming as the doctrines are, 1 am gratified that they are 
frankly avowed. I have been anticipated, to a considerable ex- 
teat, by the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. HENDERSON.) In 
what I have to say, I shall, however, contine myself chiefly to 
the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who has gone 
more in detail into the subject, for we all acknowledge his 
ability on this fluor, and his capacity to do ample justice to the 
subjects which he discusses. 

Ido not propose to follow him through a very large portion 
of his elabo ate argument to prove that Executive power has 
of late been shunned, instead of being sought after, or that the 

resent and the old Bank of the United Siates are identical, and 
National Banks. Enough has been said on these points. 

He has, however, asserted that we have abaniloned all the ar- 

guments which we have before used against the Sub-Treasury, 

because the progress of events has proved them unsound. Not 

90; far from it. With others, I entered into that debate, which 

is before the public, and the arguments unrefuted stand as firm 

as ever; but it would be a profitless task to reiterate them 
here; and this is the reason why they are passed over in the 
dfscussion. 

Bui, sir, I will not dwell upon any of these matters, but go to 

in hand. The Senator says we labor under distressing em- 
barrassments, and so we do; no one will have the hardihood to 
deny it, for all the country in sorrow bears testimony to it. We 
have, it istrue, seen an occasional gleam of light, but it has 
teen soon obscured, oad we have eaen shroujed ina gloomy 
uncertainty. He says, further, that the cause isexcessive issues 
pf bank paper, speculation, and a bloated ({ use his words) cre- 





dit system. He lodges the guilt on the’ shoulders of the banks 
alone. ICis neither just nor fair to hold them atone responsible, 
and I will make it manifest by showing that they were seduced 
into their errors by the Administation. 

Before the late President (Jackson) seized the public money 
and took it into his own custody,in 1833, there was no com 
plaint about the currency; al! the people know this, for all, even 
the President himseif in one of his messages, united in declar- 
ing, in substance, it was sound, and equal tothatof any nation 
on earth. There wasno complaint, no inconvenience, no em- 
barrassment, from this source, in doing business; but content 
ment and satisfaction every where. About this there cou!d be 
no mistake, nor will any one here attemptto refute the well 
known facts. 

But from that act of the President, which was the first move- 
ment to reform the currency, tothis day, there has been what 
the Senator is pleased to cali “expansion, contraction, and ex- 
plusion,” in rapid and fearful succession; crisis upon crisis, 
pressure upon pressure, panic upon panic, have succeeded, 
till we have reached a state of suspicion and alarm that has de- 
ranged and almost suspended business. The storm in its fury 
has swept over the country, once and again uprooting the 
stateliest and firmest trees, and leaving in its tra ka dreary, 
desolate waste. Its marks are too deeply engraven, too dis- 
tinct, too weil defined to leave any thing uncertain—any thing 
equivocal. Itfell upon us with such withering energy as to 
leave no doubt when, where, and how it began 

Gentlemen may tax their ingenuity, they may task their in 
ventions, to discover other causes of distress—they may belabor 
and hold up to scorn and execration the barks as Jong as they 

ylease—they cannot change the facts, for they cannot obliterate 
listory. Things were well, andevery body knows it, till 1832 
Then began the bank reform by the 1emoval of the deposites- 

and then began the rapid series of “expansion, contraction, 
and explosion’’—then followed crisis after crisis—then came 
the derangement of exchanges. and then the embarrassments 
which have overwhelmed the country—then came, too, the 
nine hundred banks of which the Senator speaks, though he 
has probably swelled the number beyoud historical truth 

The Senator admits, what cannot be denied, that the Admi 
nistration proposed and ¢arried into effect the State bank depo 
siie system. It was in this place and by them that State banks 
were taken into favor, petted, and boastingly held out to the 
country as affording a bewer and safer currency. Into them 
was the revenue put in enormous sums, andthey were directed 
to ‘o1n freely upon it by the President for the accommodation 
of the people, and it was his pride and pleasure to make known 
to us that the public money was thus employed, instead of being 
locked up; a striking commentary upon the present plan of 
vaults and safes, Mr. President 

The FRenator admits that this was the policy of the Aminis 
tration, and that the disastrous consequences predicied by the 
Qpposition have been verified. Me might have gone further 
for it is truth equally undeniable, that this policy sowed the 
seed of nearty or quite one-half of the whole number of banks 
—between eight and nine hundred—and of more than one- 
half of the capital; that it was the parent of the paper “ex- 
pansion, contraction, and explosion,’ of which he has sj)0- 
ken in terms of just severity; that ii is alike the parent of the 
bloated credit system which he affirms has made us all gam- 
blers; and that the inad speculation which raged over the cour 
try, and kas furnished the theme for declamation and denuncia- 
tiva in these halls for three years past, was begotten by it 
Such are the facts; and on the projectors of this policy Jet the 
responsibility rest. We had had no “ expansions, contractions, 
or explosions,’’ for a long period, that did not fairly belong to 
the vibrations of trade; none that excited alarm, or seriously 
disturbed public confidence, till we came to this reforming poti- 
cy; but since then the public mind has scarcely been tranquil 
hz d. In 1834 came the first fell swoop, which overturned 
and bankrupted thousands; and it originated here. In 35-6 
came the great era of bank-making and trading upon the 
public money, then accumulated to sixty or seventy millions, 
as nearly as | remember, which threw the country into a fever- 
ish excitement, and even firm, well-balanced minds out of their 
adjustment. There was a rage for foriune-making and fortune 
hunting such as had never been witnessed, and which nothing 
buithis policy was capable of generating. The Senator might 
and ought to have limited the bloated credit system that made 
us all, as he affirms, gamb!ers, to this period, and left the 
offspring to stand beside its parent as a proof of the disasters 
of this policy, and of the fulfilment of the predictions of the 
Opposition; for go together they must, and live together they 
willin history; and no sephistry, no ingenuity can ever sepa- 
ratethem. While the Senator admits this policy to beleng ex 
clusively to the Administration, and to have been strenuously 
opposed by us, andits melancholy consequences predicted, he 
now repudiates it as erroneous, and we must allow to him and 
his friends whatever credit belongs to an abandonment of it 
after it had literally exploded, and the mischief was accom 
plished. But, sir, he and they must be reminded that I could, 
if | would, read from the messages of the President, and from 
thesuccessive reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, lan 
guage of exultation, triumphing in the entire success of the 
policy, boasting that the currency was on a better footing than 
ever, that theexchanges were greatly papanen’ and that, too, 
at the very moment when the bloated credit was most ex 
panded, and speculation was the most rife and rank. Such was 
the delusion that the madness which had seized multitudes was 
trumpeted forth as evidence of success and general pros 

rity. The Senator clearly reasons from false premises when 
iC makes the banks the origin of our embarrassments, for 
they were only instruments in the hands of those who pro 
jecied the measures that have made them what they are 

But the Senator goes further, aud traces the evils of banks 
and bank paper into Engiand, and alleges, without qualification, 
that from this cause business there is as badly paralyzed as it 
is here; and [am not about to make an issue upon that point, 
for I must hurry on to other matters. He makes an inference, 
however, wiich I must notice. He says that to this circum- 
stance alone we owe our ability 10 manufacture goods. If 
England was a hard-money coustry., our mills and hammers 
would all be silent; but the paper system so raises the price 
of wages, afd, consequently, the price of production, that she 
cannot send forth her goods so cheap as she otherwise could, 
or so cheap as they are made in hard-money countries, where 
wages are lower. And do we owe our success to this folly ? 
Do we stand on such a slippery basis, having no foothold but 
upon an error of policy, stupidly persisted in? I desire to be 
informed how the hard-money countries, as they are cailed— 
Italy, Spain, Holland, France, and Germany—for they have all 
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been put in'o that clase, though not with strict historical accura- 
cy—siand the competition of Eng!and, with her bloated credits? 
Yes, how, sir, do they figure in the competition? Who has 
supplied our markets and the markets of the world? If me- 
talilc currency makes production cheaper—if it gives vantage 
ground to a country in the general round of trade, how ie it 
that these nations have not long since cun England out of our 
market with their cheaper goods?’ How is it that we draw an- 
nually from England twofold more of imports than from all 
the residue of Europe?’ Why isit that they, especially France, 
shut their ports against most kinds of English goods, to pro 

tect their own manufactures?’ Why is the same policy pur 

sued elsewhere? In these countries the hard money scheme 
has had a long, full, and fauhful trial, and we know the re- 
sult. England, without any edvantages over them in our ports, 
has overwhelmed them with her competition; and so it is 
wherever trade is Open to her UPON a looting of equality with 

them. 

Is it not, Mr. President, a surprising fact that the Senators 
who have spoken upon this subject have selected the two 
most free, most commercial nations—nations which, by their 
extraordinary enterprise and their unsurpassed knowledge of 
business, have carvied their trade to the remotest parts of the 
earth, and excelled all others in the accumulation of wealth, 
and the enjoyments it brings with it—nations highly civi 
lize’, and standing among the most enlightened in the globe- 
as the examples of unwise, imprudem, and vicious govern 

ent—eo destitute of the first principles of political economy 

t waste the product's of their labor through the unseen and 
ncomprehensible influence of bank paper? 

There is no denying that they have outrun all others in 
prosperity while in the use of this paper, and yet, according to 
the theory of the Senator, they have all the time labored un 
der a most oppressive policy, bloating wages and property, 
while it has been the happy lot of other countries to live un 
der the auspicious influence of hard money. Spain, Italy, 
France, Holland, Germany, on the other hand, have become 
pattern nations, distinguished for their wisdom, and also for 
the happy condition of their laborers, who, doubtless, failing 
to realize their condition, escape, whenever they can, to this 
country or sume other part of this continent. 

But, sir, I must leave this topic and go to another. The 
Senator assures us that this paper brings with it this alarm- 
ing attribute—as it expands and contracts, so property and 
wages rive and fall; thus making it the vital principle of the 
body politic, giving to it puisauon. In speaking of paper, I 
once and for all, Wish always to be understood as meaniag the 
paper of sound specie-paying banks, redeemable at sight, un 
less I otherwise specify. Is this a sound axiom of the Sena 
tor? Is bank paper the sole or chief regulator of the value ot 
wages and property’ H soe, whenever there is acommon cut 
rency there should he a uniform price. Let us see how the 
position is sustained in the Unnted States, where, in all paris 
of the country, we have banks. The Senator from Missis 
sippi {Mr. Henperson] stated that the services of an ordi 
nary laborer, which would cost fifieen dollars in his part of the 
country, he had ascertained could be had at Pittsburg for a 
quatter, or jess, of that sum, and ip New England, as I un 
derstood him, for about half. Every body knows the vast dif 
ference in the expense of living between Boston and New 
Orleans, and between New York and any remote country town 
But howis it with hard money countries? Fxpenses of all 
sorts are unquestionably fourfold greater in Havana than in 
Fiorence; and I might go on multiplying examples, for it is 
much more d.fficult to find two places that correspond than 
two that are at variance. Does it not not follow that currency, 
while it undoubtedly has an influence, is not even the principal 
cause of this diversity! 

fut, sir, I cannot dwell on this. The Senator contended, by 
an ingenious argument, that a reduction of wages would be be 
neficial to the laborer, because property would necessarily 
fail in the same ratio, and, in the fervor of debate, addressing 
New England through me, he appeals to her to embrace this al 
ternative as a resource to rescue her manufactures from the ruin 
which lays in prospect. Embrace what, Mr. Mr. President? 
How will a corresponding fall of wages and propesty aid the 
laborer? Hfow is his condition to be improved by it?) The 
most that can be said is, that his relagve condition is unchanged 
Butean he embrace the degraded condition of by far the larger 
cliss of laborers in Englandand Ireland, where the alms-houses 
are filled with paupers, and those who support themselves 
struggle for life? Can he descend a grade lower, to hard mo- 
ney Italy, where, as the authority read by the Senator from 
Marvland (Mr. Merrick] will prove, but T will not stop to read 
it, wages are three pencea day? Is it an invitation to abandon 
the physical, moral, and intellectual comforts and enjoyments 
which surroun? the industrious man here, and descend to the 
deplorable condition of those who fly from their county to 
this ax a place of refuge for the poor, the naked, and the 
hungry? 

Burt, sir,as [have more to say of this ina more appropriate 
connection, I shall pass it for the present, with a single re 
mark—if such are the advantages of other countries, why 
do the poor emigrate hither, and why do not our citizens emi- 
grate thither? 

I will now notice the effects upon the public policy which 
are itnputed to this bill. We have always been told that it was 
a simple proposition to divorce the Government from the 
banks, so as to enable it to hold its own money, and, therefore, 
harmless in its character, as it would affect nothing else. 

But, sir, the Senator from Pennsylvania, while he declares 
that he is not for an exclusive hard money currency, Or, in 
other words, is not hostile to well regulated State banks, if 
they can be well yegulated, as he expresses himself, argues 
that this bill will diminish importations, suppress credit, and 
stop speculation, by modifying the currency so far as to work 
out these extraordinary ends. f 

Iam by no means satisfied that it is capable of producing al! 
these consequences, but, as such a power is imputed to it by 
its wat mest friends, and those who are in the councils and confi- 
dence of the Administration, who bring i forward, and no 
doubt bring it forward with this view and expectation, I shall, 
in this reply, confine myself to the position assumed. That it 
will do the country no good, I have never 'oubted; but I have 
never allowed myseif to believe that it can exert that influence 
upon its affairs which is ascribed to it. 

If it will diminish importations in the right way, so far it 
has my most hearty concurrence, for they have run into an in- 
jurious excess. This again is the result of a false policy, not 
imputable to paper, as the Senator supposes, ever as a prinei- 
pail cause. It comes of encouraging toreign labor instead of 
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our own; of stimulating this trade uuder the persuasion that it 
is more beneficiai-to the country than to strengthen and foster 
our own industry, until it has reached a point of injurivus ex- 
cons, suspending orf laborers from employment and taking 
from them their brcad. We buy more than we sell, leaving a 
balance of many miliions now due to Europe, which is to be 
paid out of the resources of the people; and it is time to retrace 
our steps. The President,who has been a promoter of this policy, 
complains in bis message of this excess asa serious evil, and 
I rejoice at it; but he fails to indicate the remedy. He talks vague- 
ly of economy, but is silent upon our great interests of the North 
and East. We must, sir, stand by our own laborers,and not suffer 
them to be overwhelmed by this process, and then appeal to 
them to lower their wages, Our duty is plain, and we must 
pursue it with manly firmness. The workshops of Europe 
must not be allowed to supersede ours. This is the remedy. 
But the bill will suppress credit—-suppress bloated credit! 
What, sii, is credit? One would think 1 some new invention 
to defraud the public, by the manner in which it is epoken of; 
but it is co-existent with business, and wherever there is or 
has been business, there credit has always existed, and has 
been and wiil be abused to a greater or lesgextent. Icannot 
comprehend how commerce or trade can be carried on success- 
fully without it! Abolish credit,and fer what? Because the 
faise policy of the administration in 1835'-36 stimulated it to 
excess! Because, like the freedom of speech and of the press, 
timay be abused! [I know of no other period against which 
any general and juat charge can be brought. What would be 
the condition of the Country 1f men were denied credit? No- 
thing more deplorable. The young man born to no mbheritance 
now goes into the world with his character tor honesty and in- 
tegrity; this is his great and only resource, and by the faiuh 
laced in this he commands the funds necessary to go forward 
in business. And, Mr. President, it is one of the glorious cha 
racteristics of four institutions that this path is open to his en- 
terprise, and the way to wealth, as well asto honor and fame, 
is clear of obstrucuions for the most obscure and humble tndi- 
vidual. Shall we deny to such the only chance they have of 
success? Shall we trample on them,and grind them to dust 
with the iron heel of power? No, sir, | will espouse no such 
anti-Republican doctrines. Twill vote for no law that declares 
to the poor that they shall remain in hopeless poverty, and to the 
rich that they alone shall have the enjoymentof property. 

But speculation isto be putdown. If the Senator means by 
speculation, unwise and hazardous traffic, it has always ex- 
isted, and always will exist, where enterprise exists, unless he 
can uproot the desire in the human mind forthe sudden acqui 
sition of wealth, Ie mightas well undertake to stop the emo- 
tions and passions of the human heart. The only way to make 
men prudent and sagacious in business—and it is very desira- 
ble they should be so—is to make them see far enough imto the 
future to avoid ruinous hazards; bu rash, who often have 
a passion for wealth, will indulge illusive hopes and make ru 
inous bargains, unless the Senator can enlarge their under- 
standings and increase their sagacity 

There is hut one process by which credit and speculation 
can be suppressed, and that is, by denying the means and faci- 
lities of busineas, wot to speculators alone, but to all; and that 
is exactly what the argument of the Senator tends to. He pro- 
poses to diminish the circulation, declaring that there is an in- 
flation, when we are crippled down by the scarcity of m ney 
He would diminish to a vast extent the resources and ability of 
lenders, when the public is in despair for want of circuiation, 
He assumes that diminishing the currency will dinminish wages 
and the value of property, and so it may be; but the first great 
and abiding result will be a diminution of business, His theory 
abolishes credit, and leaves nothing but a reduced ¢urrency to 
do business with, and no one can deny that a reduction of busi- 
nese must follow. Is the country prepared for this! Do we 
grow too fast? Is our enterprise too great?’ Do we labor too 
much? Have we too much to eat, drink, or wear? Are our com- 
forts and enjoyments so multiplied that a sound policy requires 
they should be curtailed? What response will the people give 
to these inquiries? Let him who is willing to be pared down 
firat stand forth and proclaim it. Wages are to be diminished 
by curtailing the demand for them; for that is the effect of re- 
ducing business. 

The Senator, in his argument, seemed to forget that the evils 
of a contracting and contracted currency bear as oppressively 
upon the public, and more so, than those of expansion. The 
difference ia this: in expansion, the weight of loss falls on the 
creditor portion—in contraction, upon the debior portion: but 
in either case itisa grievous calamity. He cannot reduce the 
currency below what is necessary, without even more suafler- 
ing than arises from too much. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Waker] goes for the 
abolition of paper. The quantity of specie in the country is 
not suppesed to exceed anout $80,000,000; the President pur it 
at $85,000,000, This he argues would insure a great reducuion 
of wages and of the valne of property, which he insists will be 
beneficial. The Senator from Missouri (Mr. BENTON] Is also 
for metal alone; and these gentlemen have bestowed the highest 
encomiums upon the policy of the hard money countries. The 
jatter is enchanted with the fact that the Hollanders have grown 
rich and become great lenders of money, while we are borrow- 
ers; and I will solve for him this enigma upon his own princi- 
ples. He imputes it to gold, and infers that we should be len- 
ders if we had a metallic currency only. Who, Mr. President, 
are the lenders of Holland?) Those individuals who have 
amassed millions who at one time owned most of this city, and 
who can buy up empires with their boundless wealth, having 
profited by a state of things which made the privileged few 
rich, while the many are left poor—while the laborer, as I ean 
prove, gets but his 3d. and 4d. aday. This is the last policy 
we desire; the last that would be in harmony with the genius of 
our people or in unison with their true interests. It is diffusive 
wealth that we desire; a general prosperity among all; proper 
ty scattered every where, attainable by all that deserve it; and 
thus invigorating a successful business, in which all may par- 
ticipate, instead of amassing it in the pocketsofa few. We are 
burrowers; be it so. It is better, infinitely better, to borrow, 
and thus diifuse capital to excite industry and enterprise, than 
to amass it in heaps and become lenders to nations, with a na- 
tion of paupers at home. 

But, sir, 1 fear IT have dwelt too long on these matters, and 
will hasten tonotice that jor which I chiefly rose. Much has 
been said of labor, and what isi? I may say, without offence, 
itis a commodity bonght and sold like merchandise in the mar- 
ket. A man has hisskill and service to sell to whomsoever 
will buy them; and his anxious desire is to obtain the most libe- 
ral remuneration, The Senator says the yalucof itis regu- 
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Jated by bank paper. Not so, Mr. President, not so; but chefly 
by the amount in market, and the demand which exists for at: 
currency may, however, at times, have its iofluence. If the 
supply is great ara! the demand small, then wages are necessa- 
rily low; but if thesupply be smal! and demand great, they are 
high. ‘When business is flourishing, the demand is urgent, and 
wages rise; when it is depressed, the demand diminishes, and 
wages fall. Hence, too, mecountries densely populated, the 
supply is necessarily greater, in proportion to the business, than 
in countries thinly peopled. Thus we see why wagesina 
great country, new and ful! of resources, like ours, are in quick 
demand, while in China, where there isa vast surplus popula- 
tion, the market is overstocked, and they are low. Hence, 
too, it is, that insuch conditions of society we always find the 
greatest poverty, suffering, and degradation. Bank paper 
is obviously not the sole or chiefcanse which fixes the value of 
wages. 

But, sir, let ns pursue this subjecta little further, as it is ca- 
pable of further illustration 

There are three great classes of laborers: those who pro- 
duce from the earth are agriculturists; those who convert 
the products of theearth into useful forms are manufacturers; 
and those who are engaged in transporting and exchanging 
the products of the other classes, are commercial. These 
great divisions of mankind are founded on no law but that of 
civilized, social existence. In our country at least, each and 
every person may pursue any or all kinds of business. But 
experience teaches us the necessity of those divisions, for 
wool, cotton, and flax are of little valuetill turned into cloth, 
but the farmer would find it difficult to run a millto make 
cloths, or to build and sail a ship to take his produce to market. 
From this division, too, come our markeis. We must have 
food and clothing, and we must obtain them by an exchange of 
the products of labor, but we cannot exchange a horse ora 
watch fora joint of meat, or for a pair of shoes; such property 
must first be broken into parts, and this is the peculiar office 
aid almostthe only use of money. It measures the value of 
property, and brings itinto a form suited to our convenience. 
This isthe relation which it bears to business, and no other; 
and while I admit its great importance’, I deny that it lies at 
the foundation, and is the great regulator of the affairs of men, 
as seems here to be supposed. The friends of this bill, I know, 
assume that we have an inflation, and that money rules, guides, 
and regulates business; when, in truth, the inquiries cught to 
be, first, how much is necessary as a circulating medium, that 
we may know whether there is anexcess; and, second, does pa 
per necessarily create an expansion, or unnecessary enlarge- 
ment of the currency, that we may judge whether it ought to be 
abandoned. These matters, which are assumed, are precisely 
what ought to be proved. The Senators assume as evident 
truth what is notapparent. They affirm that paper becomes 
redundant, excessive, inflated. Butthey do not attempt to esta- 
blish the facet by any proof. Since the first of January, 1838, 
our circulation has not much exceeded one hundred millions; it 
may, at some periods, have reached one hundred and twenty, 
inelusive of metal and paper. Is this excessive? Has it reached 
a point above the urgent necessities of business fortwo years 
past? If ithas, how much isenough? Some days ago I put 
this inquiry distinctly tothe Senate, and it remains, and will re- 
main, unanswered. Ifit can be proved that we havetoo much, 
it is not difficult to ascertain, with sufficient exactness, what 
amount is necessary. I desire Senators to make known the pro- 
cess by which they arrive at their conclusions in so vitally an 
important matter, They seem totake it for granted that there 
is no evil but expansion to fear, while nothing is more certain 
than that too small acirculating medium works outas great, if 
not greater, injuries, than one too large. 

We have heaid much declamation about bloated credit, 
gambling and speculation, but if the existence of all these were 
established at this moment by unquestionable proof, it would 
have litle tendency to establish the fact of excessive circula- 
tion, for they have no necessary connection, buteach may exist 
independ: nt of the other. 

Will the Senator maintain the proposition that paper cannot 
and has not circulated without inflation or excessive credits in 
trade gecerally? I go further, and aek him if excess is any 
thing more than an occasional occurrence, growing out of mar- 
kets quickened into activity by events rather casual than per- 
manent? Isthereany excess of paper in the usval course of 
business from sound banks who redeem and are able to redeem 
their paper at sight, dollar for dellar, in metal? It is not eaay 
to see how excess ever exists under such circumstances. I can 
go to-day into any bank in Boston er New York, and draw out 
a dollar with the same amount of paper, and that dollar is as 
good, and will buy as much, in France or Germany ae any dol- 
lar there. The paper, then, is clearly worth as much as the 
silver, for it buysit. If the paper of banks is maintained at 
this value, and so redeemed atall times, itis not easy to eom- 
prehend how itis inflated, or that more isin circulation than is 
needed for use. The idea of inflation presupposes some un- 
soundness, All money, metallic as well as paper. does and 
will fluctuate in value, and, if this be inflation, then gold and 
silver isno more exempt from itthan paper. It is by no means 
easy to determine which fluctuates oftentimes—money or pro- 
perty. Cotton is forty dollars a bale to-day, to-morrow it is 
thirty-five, and next day forty-five; it does not follow that the 
cotton alone has fluctuated, or that it has fluctuated atall; for 
goldand silver may be so abundant as to depress the value of 
property, Or so scarce as to raise it. It is every day’s occur- 
rence to flad gold and silver fluctuating in value, Commanding 
at one time a preminm,and then none; nav, under some cir- 
cumstane s, falling telow good paper. No matter what we 
have for currency, there will be fluctuations in its value greatly 
affecting trade, asa circulating medium of uniform amount can- 
not be matnta ned any more than you can lJimit business to an 
exact amount. 

‘This all preves what seems not to be well understood, or 
Senators would reaason differently—that there ts but one way 
to determine how much circulation is necessary. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain how much money may be necessary for each 
member of the Senate for the current year, and it is equally 
impossible to anticipate the wants of the great public. The 
question is left, therefore, to be settled by the laws of trade, as 
all other matters of business. We learn how much flour and 
corn are required annually by the demand for them. Just so 
we learn how much money is required to carry forward busi- 
ness, by the ability of men to buy it. So much is necessary, he 
the amount great or small; and, in a growing country, it would 
be just as wise to limit the amount of produce as the amount of 
monetary capital. Surely nothing can be more absurd than to 
attempt to determine the amount, without reference to the ex- 
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igencies of the country—tosay that eighty millions, or any Other 
arbitrary amount, is enough. There is no advantage to |, 
gained by lowering the value of property, un'ess the yay, 
amount of labor, or the same amount of property, enables ,. 
to obtain more of the necessaries of life. This fact shoyj) 
therefore, be first clearly established, for the process is necess, 
rily attended with great sacrifices. The Senator from Penns, 
vania seems te understand that reducing the circulation wil} ;, 
duce property and wages in thesame tatio. If it does, in wha; 
is our condition bettered, even if we could reconcile debtors ;, 
it, who would be ruined? He seems to believe that our Telations 
in foreign trade will be improved, but I shall show him his e, 
ror, and that he ought to arrive at exactly the opposite conc), 
sion, for his theory, if carried into execution, would inflict Upor 
the laborer as well as the owner of property the most injur.ous 
and oppressive consequences. He solemnly affirms, and | give 
him ail credit for smcerity, that he believes a reduction in wag-s 
and property weuld be beneficial. Let ussee. 

Suppose that wages and property will be reduced one-hai 
by the bill—that is, if wages are now a dollar a day, they wi; 
be half a dollar; and if beef and mutton are now eight cents a 
pever, they will be four; and so ofall the productions of the 

Jnited States, and of all property created here, Upon this 
etate of facts, as things are, the laborer would have, at the ¢,. 
piration of twenty days’ labor, twenty dollars to provide sy, 
plies for himself and family. As they will be, he will have ten 
dollars, Now, sir, be it remembered that we buy and sel] in 
foreign markets by their standard of currency, and that lower 
ing wages and property here is to have no eflect there, accord 
ing to the reasoning of the Senator, as their currency must re 
gniate the price of their wages and products; but cotton is to 
sell, and goods are to be bouxht, as if no change had taken place 
Goods, therelore, will come into this country no cheaper, |; 
then, the laborer goes into the market with his money, as }\\, 
wages are, he will have twenty dollars to expend in tea, coffer 
sugar, and the thousand necessaries which come from foreig;, 
countries; but if he goes into it as they will be—ten dollars, uy 
der the operation of the new theory—it is plain, therefore, tha: 
with the same amount of labor, he can purchase but half as 
much foreign merchandise; in other words, it will in effect be 
doubled in price, while it is apparently the same. 

But the Senator did not stop here, tor he alleged that, while 
the laborer would be in a better condition, the exporter of 
produce—that is, cotton, &c.—would derive a greater profir 
the measure of which would be the amount of reduction oj 
wages and of property, as he would thus be able to produce sy 
much cheaper. ‘To make myself understood, I will procee| 
with the same supposition that wages and property are to be 
reduced one-half. Then his theory 1s, that the cotton-pla: ter 
for example, would produce his crop at half the present chsi, 
by the saving in labor and the support of it, and consequent; 
derive double profit. That he would produce cheaj er is ny 
deniably true; and ifhe should sell for the same price he sow 
does, and bring home specie, he would realize double profits, 
provided his laborers are supported wholly on the products 
of the United States. This, however, is not the course of trade 
or of business. But from whence would the profits come 
Not from: foreign countries, for no change is to occur there, bu 
from the pockets of every consumer of foreign goods in this 
country, for the change is wholly in the wages and produce cf 
our own country. The idea is, that, if wages and property 
sink together one half, the relative positions of the laborer an 
the owner of property are the same, for the laborer can pur 
chase as much with one half the money, and the same amouit 
ef property will purchaseas much labor as before. But the 
laborer will, at the end of any given period, have but half as 
much money, and thesame amount of property will be worth 
but half as much; consequently, all the surplus gains of the 
farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, and laborer, will be but hal! 
what they now are, in nominalamount, If property in foreign 
countries should descend in the same ratio, the most that couli! 
be said of our condition is, that it is no worse, for it is obvious. 
ly no better. But if we descend while they remain stationary, 
and a profitis thence gained to the exporter, nothing is plainer 
than that such profitis drawn from the consumer of foreign 
merchandise, as it will take twice as much of our labor or p:ro- 
ducts tc buy it as is now required. Wf the theory eatablishes 
the fact that the exporter is to reapdouble profits for cotton. it 
establishes, beyond controversy, the fact also that that profit 
will be atax upon every man that consumes a foreign article, 
and that it wall be wholly drawn from their pockets 
The Senator has led himself into an error by supposing that 
foreign productions are to come to us cheaper, while our ex 
ports are to keep up where they are. He thinks the importer 
sellsina marketinflated by paper, and realizes an extraordi- 
nary profit. But ke must perceive that the low and depressed 
state of the working classes in Europe is proof enough that ne 
excessive profit is obtained here upon goods—none th: t can 
bear essential reduction; and that while raw cotton maintains 
18 price, foreign goods must also maintain theirs. In the great 
competition of trade, this idea of excessive profit to the im 
porter is fallacious; and asthe notion ef a reduction is founded 
on it, that is also fallacious. 

To follow out the case I have supposed: ‘The income of every 
man, except the exporter, is to be reduced one-half in the value 
of wages and property, wlule all foreign merchandise will cost 
the same, which will obviously, in effect, double the price, as it 
will take twice the amount of labor, or twice the amount of the 
products of labor, to purchase it. 

Ido not ascribe this power to the bill, but it is enough for 
me that itsfriendsdu. What respense will the farmers, me- 
chanics, manufacturers, and laborers make to such a flagitious 
proposition? Can they be reconciled to such a measure of op- 
pression? one that extorts from them the fruits of theirfindur- 
try to professedly enrich the planter who now enjoys a prospe- 
rity unequalled inthe rest of the country? No, sir, such plans 
of secuional aggrandizement, and such a disregard of the inte- 
rests of the greatestand most powerful claes of people in the 
country,can only excite their disgust and indignation. Thus,sir, | 
have traced the benefits of this bill,ifit have any,as interpreted by 
its friends, to the rich and powerful. I have, if I mistake not, de- 
monstrated that they are tobe made richer by a tax upon their 
less fortunate, but more industrious and more necessttous fel- 
lew-citizens—a tax that they never can and never will submit 
to, so long as their power can be feltthrough the ballot-box. 

But, sir, this is not all. While we are thus to have intolera: 
ble burdens loaded upon us, to add to the weight of our embar- 
rassments, and to increase our sufferings; and while the debtor 
portion of the public are to be crushed and ground to dust be- 
tween the upper and nether millstone of this process, the man 
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of money is not only to escape unharmed, but to have his pr ‘ 
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Pension Bill—Mr. Holleman. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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‘yubled. He who holds cash, or i's equivalent in notes, 
pry * :8, will be able to buy double the f pro: 
ponds, OF stocks, wil able to buy double the amouut of pro 
erty wih it, and will therefore have its value doubled on his 
i. for, while wages and property are to go down, money is 
ogo up in the same ratio. p ; 

the friends of the bill have given to it atrue construction, 
jsa bill of privileges to the rich, but a scourge to all others: 

What is the debtor es of the public? Is it so insignifi- 
cant asto be disregarc led? Sir, I will venture to assert that the 
amount of existing indebiedness in any commercial country is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the value of all property in that 
country, Whether it be rich or os prosperous or unprospe- 
rous, and you cannot change, to the extent gentlemen have sup- 

the relation of debtor and creditor, or thus diminish the 
resources of the debtors without a crash, a waste, and desola- 
jon suchas has never beenexperienced. Suppose a man has 
purchased $10,000 worth of property at present prices, and 
given his bond for it; you reduce its value one-half, and it is 
worth $5,000. How is it possible that, with resources thus re- 
duced, most debtors can ever pay? 

But, sir, you cannot maintain a state of things such as has 
teen supposed. You may embarrass and distress us as you 
have done, but this bill will, in the end, work out no such ad- 
vantages as are anticipated for the planters. The theory con- 
wins In Itself a principle that will defeatthe end in view. Go 
on, sit, if you please, andso legislate as to bring to the cotton 

janters the extraordinary profits anticipated, at the expense 
of the other branches of industry; how long will it be before 
that pursuit will be overloaded with competitors, till the 
market will be inundated with cotton, and its price fall just in 
the ratio you have stimulated its productions? Down it will— 
down it must, by the laws of trade, come to a level with the fall 
of other productions. And what will be gained by the whole 
process? Nothing; absolutely nothing, except that it will take 
more of our labor and move of our productions to buy foreign 
merchandise; our gain will turn literally into a loss. This is 
capable, I think, ef demonstration, if it does not already suffi- 
ciently appear; but [have no time to enlarge, interesting and 
all important as the subject is. 

What motive can we have, sir, to reduce wages and the va- 
lie of property?) When did the sun ever shine upon a jabor- 
ing People so blessed as those of our country have been? 
Where have they ever been able by industry to feed, clothe, 
and educate themselves so well?’ The history of the world 
proves nothing inore certainly—nothing with clearer demon- 
stration, than that where wages are lowest there is the great- 
est poverty and suffering; there the condition of the laborer 
is most forlorn avd wretched; there is the least moral and in- 
tellectual culture; and there our race is sunk into the depths 
of political degradation, incapable of raising itself to that lofty 
elevation attained by a free enlightened people, capable of 
governing their own affairs. It tends to the opposite of every 
thing dearest to us, for the descent will carry with it not only 
wages, but all the high qualities which fit us to be what we 
are—free and indepen’ent. ‘this is a sufficient answer to all 
tat can be said upon the subject: 

Such is the remedy for the disease which afflicts our coun- 
try; and while its advocates shadow forth its evils far beyond 
any conception of mine, if the bill be carried into effect, as has 
been proposed here, I must confess that I see in it nothing to 
sothe or relieve the public—nothing to restore confidence, 
which is the great and desirable ead—nothing ‘o averi future 
panica—nothing to stop this scramble after the gold and sil- 
ver going on between us and other countries—nothing that 
has healing power enough to revive and maintain prosperity. 

But, sir, much as remains to be said, I must draw to a close, 
as my object was merely to notice some leading rema’ ks ot 
Senators, which have developed the new and extraoidinary 
doctrines of this Administration I was anxious to vindicate 
the rights of the great mass of the people, who acquire their 
support by labor, and whose interests, as laying at the basis of 
all prosperity, I have at all times and on all fitting occasions es- 
poused and maintained with whatever of ability I possess. In 
this, sir, I have taken great and sincere satisfaction, believing it 
to be the great end of our free Government, and the only sure 
means of sustaining it. In the name and in behalf of that 
great, powerful, and enlightened class of my fellow-citizens of 
Massachusetts, whom I have the honor to represent, I enter my 
solemn protest against the doctrines here advanced; and if my 
voice could reach them in their dwellings, their shops, and on 
the decks of their vessels, 1 would exhort them not to be de- 
juded by false theories leading :hem on to ruin, but to rouse up 
their energies, and, at tbe baliot-box, manifest their indignation 
at all attempts to oppress them by diminishing their business 
and taxing their labor to enrich others. 1 would entreat them 
not to sit still and he made such as they see the distressed and 
impoverished laborers of Europe and Asia. 


ae NOTES. 

The statistics referred to inthe remaiks of Mr. Davis are 
contafned iu Porter’s Progressof Nations, and Wade’s His- 
tory ofthe Middle and Working Classes, two recent and respec- 
table authorities, relying for the correctness of the facts con- 
tained in the following extracts chiefly upon the statictics col- 
lected by the British Government. 

These developmenis show the farmer andall other working 
men the condition of the working classes in Europe, and upon 
what limited means they subsist. Itisthis class of men with 
whom they are to run the race of cheap production, and conse 
(uently of coarse and wretched existence; for the same causes 
which reduce them to hopeless penury will produce like re- 
sultshere. Ifa few pencea day will not support men there, 
will fail to doithere. The intelligent working man of the 
United States will pause before he precipitates himself into such 
inetrievable wretchedness tocheapenthe products of labor. 
He will inquire whether it tends to elevate or depress his race; 
whether the privileges and hopes ofa freeman are utterly delu- 
sive, andend in retracing hisstepsto the degraded condition 
from which we all believed we had escaped. In his descent 
from his present commanding position, he may well carry with 
him these reflections, sit down in despair, and spurn ali the daz- 
iling theories of self-government as illusory, if they leave him 
‘0 subsist on the humble diet, and to grapple with the suffer- 
ings ofthe most desolate portion of mankind. 

j es in Frauce.—Calais common \aborers 74 per day, 
With buard, and without dwelling; Boulogne, 5d. per day, do. 
do.; Nantes, 8d. per day, without board, and without dwel- 
ling; Marseilles, 4d. to 7d. per day, with board, and without 
dwelling. The food in some districts “consists in rye bread, 
soup made of millet, cakes made of Indian corn, now and then 
some salt provisions and vegetables, rarely, if ever, butcher’s 
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mea’.”” In o:hers, “wheaten bread, soup made with vegetables, 
and a little grease or lard twice a day, potatoes, or other vege. 
tables, but seldom butcher’s meat.” = 

Sweden.—"The daily wages of a skilled agriculturist are 7d 
or Sd.; while the unskilled ob ain no more than 3d. or 4d. and 
board themselves. Agriculiurists in the southern provinces live 
upon salt fish and potatoes: in the northern provinces, porridge 
and rye bread form their food.” 

Bavceria,—“Laborers are paid at the rate of Sd. per day in 
the country,’’ without board 

Belgium.—“A skilled artisan may earn in summer ls. 2d. to 
ls. 5d.; in winter, from 10d. to Is. 2d.; unskilled half as much, 
without board, live upon rye bread, potatoes, and milk.’ Agu 
cultural Jaborers have less. 

Germany.—Danitzig laborers 4jd. to 7d. per day, without 
board; Mulhburg, 7d. pei day, do.; Holstein, 7d. per day, without 
board. 

Netherlands.—South Holland laborers, 3d. jo 4d. per day 
with board; North Holland, 20d. per day, without board; 
Antwerp, 5d. per day, do.; West Flanders, 96s. to 1049. per 
year, with board, 

Itaiy.—Trieste laborers 12d. per day without board; do. 6d 
per day with board; Istria, 8d. to 10d, per day without board; do 
4d. to Sd. per day with board; Lombardy, 4d. to 8d. per day do 
Genoa, 5d to 8d. per day do. and without lodgings; Tuscany, 6d 
per day without either. 

Sarony.—“In 1837 a man employed in his own loom work 
ing very diligenily from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
f om 5o’clock in the morning until dusk, and even at times with 
a lamp, his wife assisting him in finishing and taking him the 
work, could not possibly earn more than 20 groschen (about 60 
cents] per week. Nor could one who had three children aged 
12 years and upwards, all working at the loom as wel! as him 
self, with his wife employed doing up the work, earn in the 
whole more than $1 weekly.” 

Navigation.— Between us and England this is placed upon 
a footing of equality; all advantage toour navigators being abro 
gated. Ifany interest can bear direct competition, this is the 
one. Butlet us see the resultas set down by Mr. Porter. “In 
1821,” says this writer, “the proportion of British veesels which 
entered the portsof the United States was7 1-5 per cent. com- 
pared with the American tonnage emmpleyed inthe foreign trade 
of the United States; while, in 1835, that proportion was in 
creased to 39 percent. The actual numbers in each of the years 
from 182] to 1835 have been as follows 





British. American. British. American 
Year. Tons. Tons Year Tons 
1821 55.188 765,088 1829 872.949 
1822 70 669 787.061 1830 G67 227 
1823 89,553 77527 1 831 92 952 
1824 67,351 850,083 1832 949.622 
1825 63 036 SS8O0.754 1833 111441 
1826 69.295 942,206, JR34 1,074,670 
1827 99.114 918 361 1835 429 $22 1,352,653 
1828 W417 858,35) 


The British increase is 860 per cent.; the American 77 per 
cent.” This 1s the resuit of treaties and conventions called re 
ciprocal, 





PENSION BILL AND PENSION AGENTS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 7, 1840. 

The House then wentinto Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Un on, (Mr. Linceoin of 
Massachuvetts in the Chair.) a.d took up the bill 
making appropriations for the payment of certain 
Revolutionary and other pensioaers of the United 
States, 

Mr. R. GARLAND rose to reply to what Mr. 
Smita of Maine had said, and proceeded to read 
the names cf several of the pension agents, together 
with the amcunts of money in their hans, as stated 
in a printed official return from the Department; 
among them were Genrral Johhn P. Van Ness, of 
Washington; Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire; 
Mr. Brockenbrough, of Richmond, Virginia; and 
George W. Jones, of Wisconsin. He repeated 
the question he had put, in the Hous», to the chair- 
man of the Committce of Ways and Means, viz. 
whether the pension zgents had not the money ap- 
propriated ty this bill already, in fact, ia their 
hands, and whether such was nut the practice of the 
Government? 


Mr. JONES said that he thought he had already 
fally explained on that subject. He was not pre- 
pared tos ate positively or exactly whit the prac- 
tice of the Governn.ent in this 1espect bad been, be- 
cause he was not in possession of the requisite in- 
formation; but he presumed that when provision 
was made to meetthe payme:t of pensions, it was 
done in time to have the funds required at the 
several points where they were to be disbursed. 
He then went into the details ofthe estimates on 
which the present bi!l was founded. 

Mr. BANKS, of Virginia, took the floor for the 
purpose of explaining in relaionto Dr. Brecken- 
brough, of Richmond, whose name had been re- 
ferred to by Mr. Gartanp. Mr. B. had fno more 
to do with the investigation or payment of the 
claims of Revolutionary pensioners than the gen- 
tleman from Lovisiana. His was a merely minis- 
terial agency, in strict fulfilment of law. Mr. B. 
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concluded by moving that the committee rise, and 
report the bill tothe House. 

Mr. MARVIN of New York addressed the 
Houre at some length on the evils of the existing 
mode ef compensating pension ageats, by an ad- 
vance to them of public money before it was need- 
ed, thatthe use of it might be a remuneration for 
their services. Mr. M. referred to a debate on this 
same subject ata former session, and to the posi- 
tions he had at that ume assumed, and the returns 
which had been called tor from the Department. 
The t tal am-unt of pensions annually paid being 
four millions, noi less than two millions of it came 
into the hands of disbursing agents six months be- 
fore it was needed. The pretext for this had been 
that these agents received no salary or pay of any 
kind ; but so badly did the system work, that the 
Commissioner of Pensions had been continually 
applying to Congress for an alteration of the law, 
and the allowance to these officers of a fixed sala- 
ry. Ele adverted to the honest exposure made by 
the late lamented Mr. McKim, of Balimore; and 
to the fact that a certain agent in the State of New 
York, disbursed $400,000 annually, and had 10 his 
hands $200,U00 for months at a time, sometimes 
four or five months, before it had to be expended. 
oO notorious was the use of these funds by the 
agents holding them, that a letter had been pub- 
lished from one ef them, who received less of these 
advances than he thought himself entitled to ex- 
pect, actua!ly complaining openly of that fact, and 
rem nding the Department thatthe use of the money 
was the only compensation pension agents received 
for the duties they performed. Mr. M. never con- 
tended that these public officers should not be paid 
for their services; but so long as the law stood as it 
now did, it ought to be enforced, and not evaded. 
There was an express statute, passed in 1836, 
which provided that they should serve without 
compensation. The bil!,as mtrodaced, made pro- 
visi n for payirg them; but,as it was urged that 
the United Stat's Bank had done the very same 
duty free of charge, that c'ause was stricken out, 
and the duly required still to be performed, as be- 
fore, free et cost to ‘he Government. The present 
practice was Wiong, and oughtto be condemned 
hy the pecple’s Representatives. When this 
House passed laws, a!l Executive ofhcers were 
bound to execute them according to their true in- 
tent and meaning, and not to seek modes ef evad- 
ing them. 

Mr. M. went on to show that the practice of the 
agents as soon as the money in their hands under 
one head of pension was expended, though they 
m ght be fu'l-handed under other heads, was im- 
mediately to write to the Department for more 
funds. By this means an egent had been known 
to keep $200,060 in his hands nearly the whole 
yearroun!. The money wes worth six per cent.; 
so that such an agent was in the receipt of little 
less than $12,000 a y ear—near'y one half the sala- 
rv of the President of the United States! Was 
this right? A draft could go from Washington to 
A'bany, Where this man rerided, in ten days at 
fuithest: why mustthe money be senthim four, 
five, or six months beforehand? 

Mr. HOLLEMAN said that, if the gentlemen 
who opposed the bill and complaine.i of the present 
mode of remunerating pens on agents had offered 
any amendments, or proposed any remedy, what 
they said would be more to the yoint. Bat, afur 
all, what would it amount to? Did the Govern- 
ment lose any thing by the present arrangement? 

Mr. Gartanp. Yes; the use of the money. 

Mr. H. She money wou'd be in the Treasury. 

Mr. Marvin. Had not we to issue Treasury 
noes and pay an interest on them of six per cent.? 
Was this losing nothing? [Cries of “order !’] 

Mr. H. said that the Treasury notes had been 
res rted to because of a temporary pressure on the 
Tr. asury—money mast be paid, and there was 
nothing in the Treasury to mect the demand. But 
as to this advance to the disbursing agents, where 
was the difference to the Government whether the 
money lay in the bands of those who collected, or 
of those who were to pay itout? The money was 
as liable to be used in the hands of the one as of 
the other. All the difference was, that one set of 
agents would gaia by it in one gase, and another 
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set in the other. The Government made nothing, 
and it jost nothing, by the present arrangement. 
Nay: there were some advantages attending it, 
_ It prevented a vast accumulation of money which 
would otherwise take place in the city of New 
York; now it was dispersed through the country. 
In the cities, gentlemen charged that it was used 
for bribery: besides, it was a positive gain to the 
Government, to the whole amount of the salaries 
which must otherwise be paid to these officers. 
Mr. H. however did not approve of the present 
plan; he would prefer some other mode. But if 
gentlemen complained, why did not they move an 
amendment instead of embarrassing the passage of 
this bill? 

Mr. REED of Massachusetts agreed with gen- 
tlemen who had preceded him, in the opinion that 
the present mode of compensating pension agents 
was a bad one, and ought to be reformed. In 
practice, however, he supposed it would, just now, 
make liit'e difference, for he presumed the Admi- 
nistration would soon come to the House and com- 
plain that they had no moaey. Bat siill this wa 
@ proper occision to explain the conduct of the 
Administration. Under the pretext of giving these 
agents no compensation, they paid them ten times 
as much as any salary they could receive by law. 
Very large sums of the public money were pur- 
posely left im their hands, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that they would not use it. He was for 
paying these officers directly; thea the people wou'd 
know what it was they were paying; but now it 
was all secret. He hoped an amendment would 
be proposed, restraining the Government from 
making these premature advancrs of public money 
under the pretence of get ing ready (o pay pensions, 
He never would put it in the power cf the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury to allow one man a salary of 
ten thousand dollars, and another of five, and 
another of two, just at h's sovereign pleasare. 


Every body knew that if these men put their mo- 
ney in any bans, with a certainty that it would not 
be called for for four or five months to come, 
they could ge! four or five per cent. in'erest on it, 
Mr. PECRIKIN s:id tiat this debate reminded 
him of the old proverb, “Much cry and little 
wool.” The Opposition gentlemen were eteraally 
harping on economy in little matters, but when 
matiers of impo: tance were brought forward, they 
always shoved themselves befure the wheels, and 
prevented, if they could, the House from doing 
any thing. What was the secret of the:r objection 
to these agents? They wanted the Lusiness thrown 
into the hands of their beloved banks, who held in 
their hands thousands upon thousands of the pub- 
lic money, without paying either principal or inte- 
rest. Al this was well. Noharm in this. But, 
when individua's held a few thousand dollars for 
a littie while, what a tremendous shou ing they 
raised! The House had heard no hing of all this 
uproar wien the United States Bank was the dis- 
bursing agent of the Governmeat, and held mil- 
lions and gmillions of the public money. Com- 
plaint was made because these agents did not take 
money from one head of peasion and apply it to 
arother. But they dare not. The law wou!d not 
let them. Did gentlemen suppose they could gull 
the people with all this noise? The people, 
he could tell them, had too much to be 
gulled in this way. But there was another mat- 
ter he would ca!l these gentlemen’s attention to. 
lt was to the perqui-ies they themselves received, 
over and above their eight dollars a day. Mr. 
P. to be sure, shared with the ret, but he did it 
openly; he did not approve the allowance’, but, at 
any rate, he took them openly, and above board. 
He did not sku'k away in the dark, and ery “inet! 
thief!’ while he was coing the same himse'f. He 
was for giving th se Government aveats a fixed 
salary; but let it be remembered that they had ten 
times the responsibility which members of Congress 
had, yet they could get eight dollars per diem, and 
a good deal more in prrquisites, and take it all 
very quietly. Hie boped gentlemen were not going 
to object against this bil'; he hoped they would let 
the poor old sold:ers get their money. The tanks 
d:d the very same thing that was now charged on 
those pension agents. Mr. P. had oflen gone to 
them to get the pension money for some poor old 
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fellow, and been told that all the money under that 
head of pension was out. What! because a man 
was a Democrat, must he work for nothing? It 
was very hard times. But the people were not so 
gullib’e as gentlemen seem to think. They could 
see through all this fu-s about saviog. Still he 
thought it would be better to give them salaries at 
once. As for himself, if he had all the money they 
got, he could make no use of i'; it would be idle in 
his chest; but there might be o hers who could, and 
if they could, why, he supposed they would. [A 
laugh } 

Mr. CRAIG made some remarks, at the conclu- 
sion of whi¢h he proposed an amendment, (handed 
to him for that purpose by Mr. R. Garvanp,) pro- 
viding that no money appropriated should be 
placed in the hands of pension agents more than 
one month before the time for the payment of the 
said pensions. 

To this amendment Mr. UNDERWOOD pro- 
posed an amendment, providing fcr an allowance 
to the pension agents of a certain per centage on 
the money disbursed by them, but limiting the total 
amount to be received for such services by each of 
said agents in one year to $1,500; and prohibitirg 
any agent from using or loaning the public money 
ent: usted to his hands, under penalty of imprison- 
ment for not less than one nor more than five 
years, 

Mr. CRAIG of Virginia said that his object in 
rsirg had been to congratulate the honorable gen- 
teman from Massachuset’s (Mr. Reep] on the 
change of opinion which had happene! to that gen- 
tlemin respecting the best mode of paving the of- 
ficers of Goverameat. 

{[Mr. Reep. I have not chang-d my opinion at 
all. Itis now just what it has a!ways been.] 

Mr. CRAIG resumed. I state, nevertheless, 
that the gentleman’s opinion has undergone a radi- 
cal change, and he himself is the witness to it, and 
that directly, not indirectly. How 'o g has the 
genteman held his present opinion? I will ask 
h'm what was the mode of compensation when the 
Bank of the United States was the general receiving 


and disbursing agent of the Government? What 
was the gentleman’s opinion tren? And what 


will it be if sach a bank shculd again go into ope- 
ration? If the gent'eman complains so much on 
finding that a few thousands of dolla:s be here and 
there in the hands of disbursing agents, what will 
he say when we substitute for them a bank having 
in its hands the whole fun’s of the,G vernmert on 
which to issue bills and earn discounts?) Does not 
snch an institution fleece the community to the 
amount of millions? Surely; the matter is as plain 
as the syn at noonday. And is not this paving our 
agents indirectly? If we may pay a bank in this 
manner, Why may we not pav an individual? Is it 
not hard that the banks should work for no‘hing 
and find themselves? We must, therefore, give 
them the pub'ic funds and the public credit, and 
the consequence is, they fleece the community. 
This they have been doing, and th’s they will do, 
so long as they are permitted to stre ch their arms 
around the whole community, and squ:eze till they 
have pressed out a!l the blood from every pore. 

But these remaiks will be more pertinent whe. 
we come to discuss the Sub-Treasury bill. IT shall 
then be de'izhte if the gentleman from New York, 
{[Mr. Marvin.] will come up tothe matk. If 
he will then lend vs his aid in throwing gaar(s 
round about the public agents, |, for one, will give 
him the right hand of f-l'owship. For ages past, 
in all our reasoning on the banking s}stem, we 
have inverted the pyramid of lozical induction and 
tr.ed to make it stand on its apex. Wehave al- 
ways been reasoning backwards. Confidence was 
to be the bas’s, and bank ng was to follow; whereas 
the proper mode would have been, first, to show 
that the banks were worthy of trast, and then let 
confidence follow. WI confidence purchase us 
beefsteaks and pancake? Yes, confidence is pro- 
duce money,and then money will buy the beef- 
steak, That seems to te the p’an of some gentle- 
men. 

[Mr. Reep here rose to explain. The gentle- 
man from Virginia, he said, had tota'ly m sunder- 
stood him. He had changed no opinion, nor ex- 
pressed apy change; hs doctrine was this, that 
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employ agents, there wugat to be an explicit agres, 
ment as to the compensation to be allowed them 
a» that the peop’e might always know whet it wa, 
they were paying. The gentleman fom yj. 
giuia talked about the Bank of the Uniied Siates » 
an exception to this rule; if was no exception, The 
Bank and the Government made an express ba. 
gain, in wh ch the Bank paid a heavy tonus ope, 
ly and expl.citly fur the use of the public money 
besides agreeing to do all the daties of a receiving 
and disbursing agent free of cost. The party ain, 
was plain and explicit, and every boly could yp. 
derstand it. But what bonus did these agen's pay! 
or what written ba'gaia did they enter in'o? There 
seemed to be a tacit und rstanding that they were 
to have the use of some portion of the public mo. 
ney fur some time before it had to be paid ow 
but how long or how much, was left altogether dis. 
cretonary with the Secretary, and that offic; 
could mak? a man’s compensation ten thousand 
do!lars a year, or one thousand, at his pleasure. 
The thing had been done, and the practice coulq 
neither be denied nor justified. } 

Mr. CRAIG said that he did not deny himsel; 
to be the subject to party influence; he was in some 
respec’s 4 party man, but it was because he bp. 
lieved that the party with which he acted wa; 
founded and built up on the maxim that no party 
could long exist whose policy was not based on the 
principles of right; as soon as they shifted th jr 
ground, no matter how numerous or how strong 
they might be, they must ultimately fail. Pi 

Mr. C. after some further remarks, submitted 
(in behalf of Mr. R. Gartanp) the following 
amendmen!: 

“Be it further enacted, That no money appjo. 
priated by this act shall be placed in the hand; oj 
pens on agents more than one month before the 
day for the semi-annual paj ment of pensions.” 

Mr. STANLY made some remarks, in the 
cours? of which he sp ke of the refusal of the Le. 
gislature cf Pennsylvania to take away bank 
charters, or compel ‘hem to resume specie pay- 
ments. Mr. S. alluded, also, to the proceedings 
which took place on the last night of the last loag 
sessi n of Congress, when the Sergeant-at-arms 
had been despitched to the railroad cars to bring 
back certain depariing members, who refused w 
return. Among the number was the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perriktn] who had spokes 
in a previous part of the d-bate, and to a portion 
of who e remarks Mr. S. replied. 

Mr. BEATTY said he did not rise to reply to 
the remarks of the gen'leman from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Sranty,] in r-lation to his colleague, [Mr. 
Perrikin,} fur he believed him fully able to vindi- 
cate himself from any aspersions; but he got up 
for the purpose of inquiring of that gentleman 
from what source he derived his authority for say- 
ing that the Legislature of Pennsylvania had re- 
fused to compel the banks to resume specie pay- 
ments. 

Mr. STANLY replied, from the public journals. 

Mr. BEATTY wes understood to recomment 
the geat'eman from North Carolina to have letter 
authority before he made such statements. Every 
Democratic member had voted in favor of the bill 
providiog for the resumption of specie payments 
on the 15th of February, and every Whig in the 
House voted against it. The j urna!s ef the Le- 
gislature would show further, that when the bill 
went to the Senate it was referred, in the usual 
way, to the Committee on Banks. He desired to 
contradict the broad statement that the Democracy 
of Pennsylvania refused to meet the responsibility 
of that measure. He denied it. 

Mr. B. was understood further to say that he 
was present at the night session referred w, and 
that he had offered a resolution in relation to those 
members who refused to come back from the ‘rail 
road car. 

Mr. SERGEANT thea rese and addressed the 
Houe atsome lenzth, though heard at times by 
the Reporter very iadistinctly. He sad that what 
he considered the greatevil in the present stale 
(system he could not call it) of the management 
of this part of the monetary cencerns of the United 
States was the fault in the general management, 
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The fault was not so much in t.e payment of pen- 
siuns or of any other particular fund, as in the 
uiter want of system and of accountability accord- 
jng (0 law. And here he would take occasion to 
ask the attention of the committee to this busine-s, 
according to his recollections. If he should be in 
error as to any particular, he would be glad that 
any gentieman should set himright. There wasa 
time when the whole moneys of the United States 
were uuder the immediate protection and custody 
of the law of the Unite States. There was a pe- 
riod from the year 1816, to the year 1833, or 1834, 
when the whole moneys of the United Siates were 
kept where Congress directed them to be kept. 
Congress made the laws, and Congress, in certain 
cases, unmade those laws; bat whilst the public 
money remained as it was then, it was kept under 
the authority of law, and subject atall times t» 
theauthonty ef both Houses of Congress. This 
had ceased to be the cas in relation to the moneys 
of the United States. They were no longer se. 
They were place! under the management of the 
Executive, and this greatchange in our m ney 
system had been accomplished by means to which 
he would not advert because they were now a 
par', a very memorable part, of the his‘ory of the 
coun'ry. 

Ithad been said in the course of the debate that 
the giving to pension agents the advantage of hav- 
jog the money ot the United States in their hands 
was «nly conferring upon them the advanteges 
which the Bank of the United Stites formerly had. 
This wasa mistake. Tne Bank of the United 
States had never received any advantage at ail 
from the payment of the pen iovers; and, if gen- 
ilemen would look into the history of the matier, 
they would find such to be the fact. The whole 
service of paying the pensions of the United States, 
with all the risk and jtabor which accumpauied it, 
was performed by that institution without compen- 
sation, directly or indirec'ly. When Congre:s 
chartered the Bank of the United States. certaio sti- 
pulations were agiecd upon between the Bank and 
the Uniied States. On the part of the United 
States it was stipulated that their treasure should be 
eposited in the Bank and its branches until there 
should be some reason to suppose that it was not 
safe. This was a fact famiarto all. Congress 
reserved to itself the power (if it should think pro- 
per to exercice it) of imposing an additional Lur- 
den upon the Bank—that was, of executing the 
duty of commissioner of loans in anyor a'l the 
Staes, transferring public moneys, &c. without 
commission. By the charter, the Bank was not 
bound to execute that duty, neveitheless, it did ex- 
ecure it, and without charge. Now what did the 
United States Bank get? Nota dollar, directly or 
indirectly. 

{Mr. S’s voice was here lost for a sentence or 
(wo. 

He would call the attention of ‘he committee to 
ano'her fact, which, in his judgment, would throw 
light upon this question, and would give it a bear- 
ing worthy the consideration of Congress. Before 
the removal of the deposites, accor ‘iag to his re- 
collection, some one had felt a desire to be ap- 
pointed pension agent in a State where there was a 
branch of the United States Bank; and the Secre- 
tary of War, supposing he had the power to order 
military pensions to be paid by any agent he might 
think proper, gave the United States. Bank an or- 
der (in New Hampshire) to pass over the funds 
and books into the hands of an agentthere. Upon 
looking at the act of Congress, it appeared con- 
clusively that the Secretary of War had no such 
authori'y, and the thing was abandoned. There 
were individuals and institutions desirous to have 
those pension agencies. Why did they desire them 
ifthere was no advantage to be derived? An ex- 
amination into the history of the matier would 
show presently what the advantage was. The 
United States Bank declared itself unable to com- 
ply with the order of the War Depariment above 
alluded to, because it was contrary to law; and, as 
he had said before, the thing was relinquished. 
Well, the United States Bank ceased to be the 
commissioner of loans, it ceased to be the payer of 
pensions, and it ceased to be the depository of the 


public moneys of the United States. What was 
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Executive had the se'ection of the agents; whereas, 
before that, they were selected by law, under the 
authority of both Houses of Congress—the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to whom the care of the 
public purse had been assigned. 

What was the next consequence? That what 
had before been given by law was distributed by 
favor. Did people ask for these pension agencies 
without a prospect of emolument?. No: and from 
the period when the management of the public 
treasure ceased to be thus controlled, up to this 
day, there had been no system proposed that bore 
the least evidence of a desire ever again to put the 
Treasury of the United States, as it was, under 
the care of the Congress of the United Stat-s. All 
these powers were now in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. This was a fatal change in the money at- 
fairs of the nation, and, in his ju¢gment, the pec- 
ple of the United S:a es would never do thems: |ves 
jusuce until they should restore the Treasury of the 
United States to the custody of their Representa. 
tives in Congress, where it once was. 

Look at the consequences. No man woul say 
that there was no advantage derived from be ng a 
payer of pensions. What was ii? It was the 
possession at all times of a sum of money belong- 
ing to the United States; so that if aman were a 
pension agent for a length of time, he would know 
what sum he might depend upen always having in 
his hands. Ithad been avowed by a gentleman 
on the other side, that this was the compensation 
for the services; and thus the pe sion agents were 
placed in the same relative condition to the comm u- 
n ty as banks. What wasthe advantage of a bank? 
lis capital. It could lend out its money as an indi- 
vidual could; and, generally speaking, it could do 
nomore. A bank also had its deposites. These 
varied from day to day; but, nevertheless, it could 
tell nearly on what it cculd caleulate as its perma- 
nent deposites, and upon those deposites it would 
trade. And if money was placed in this manner 
in the hands of a pension agent, would he not have 
sufficient instinct of trade not to keep it unem- 
ployed? Could any man fail to see that if such a 
system were to prevail throughout the money af- 
fairs of the United States, the whole Treasury of 
the United States would be placed in the same situ- 
ation, and there would be transferred to these depo- 
sitaries of the public money all the advantages 
which the United States Bank is supposed to have 


had, and that, too, without the equivalent which | 
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the Bank gave, either in bonus, or its facilities for | 


the distribution of funds?) What, then, had been 
gained by taking it from one set of men or institu- 
tions, in order to give it to another? 

Mr. S. proceeded to remark on the mode in which 
these maiters were in fact managed at the present 
time, and to show that, under it, no man could tell 
how much pension agents might receive. That 
they received something, was agreed on all sides. 
Did they get it according to the amount they distri- 
buted? No; but according to the amount they had 
in their hands. ‘There was great objection to the 
payment of compensation by unknown measures, 
or to unknown amoun's. 

Mr. S. alluded to the selection of State banks, er 
persons immediately connected with State banks, 
for the performance of these duties; by reason of 
which, pariicular banks had the advantage of the 
public funds to any amount to which they might be 
awarded tothem. He spoke generally—not parti- 
cularly as to the pension fund, thovgn that was a 
part. The consequence was, that inducements 
were Offered to trade upon the moncy of the United 
States. Were we not told, and had it not been 
proved, that from the year 1833 and 1834, down 
to this time, too much of this sort of stimulus had 
been employed? That we had gone from a state 
of scund and substantial health into a plethora, 
from which we were now shrinking away in a 
manner so rapid as to awaken the most serious ap- 
prehensions for the result? Had not oar affairs 
changed so fearfully as to bring us (as was once 
said in the British House of Commons) within a 
few hours of the state of barter? How had this 
happened? By the State bank system. By over- 
trading with banks—-by overtrading in the commu- 
nity, by means of the facilities of the banks. To 
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some this might appear a small affair. In human 
affairs the greatest concerns of men, considered 
alone, were small. It was the combination of all 
these small causes that produced at last the great 
result. 

Toere was a radical vice in the system which 
never would be removed until Congress should 
again take into its own han‘s the selection of the 
depositaries of the public money, and the direct on 
and control of the public money, without the inter- 
vention of the Executive or any branch of the Ex- 
ecutive. He feltitto be his duty on this and on 
all occasions to declare what appeared to him to be 
a great fundamental truth—that, as regarded the 
Treasury of the eountry, we were living without 
‘aw, and that thence evils of the most frightful 
magnitude followed; and whatevils were yet to 
come from the same cause, it would require more 
One s lemn truth 


country was in deep distress, and was covered with 
the gloom of desp apprehension. He declared 
that there was one great cure—a remedy which had 
never fai!e’—and he appealed to the history of the 


| country in proof of his asseriioa—and that was 


for the Government of the United States to take 


| in‘o its own hands, under custody of the !aw—not 


of the Executive, but of both Houses of Congress 
—as it formerly did—its Treasury, and thus have 
the regulation of the public funds. Things went 
well (concluded Mr. 8.) when you had a sysiem 
of that sort—and when you parted from it, things 
went ill, and have gone worse and worse from that 
diy to this; unul at last, upon this mater of pen- 
sions, no man can tell how much any pension 
agent receives—whether $1,000 or 10,000—nor 
ia what way he receives it. 

1 will vote fora remedy for this particular evil. 
It falls far short of my idea of a remedy; still, so 
far as it goes, it is good. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD hai seen the operation of 
this pension agency system, and had seen its con- 
sequences. In the State of Kentucky there was 
only one pension agency, and that was located in 
Lexingt n, some 200 or 300 miles from the lower 
end of the Sate. He lived (the Reporter under- 
stood Mr. U. to say) some miles further west, be- 
yond Lexington. 

Some years since, in pursuence of a statute 
which they had, he applied to tye Secretsry of 
War for the establ shment ofa pension agency in his 
section of country; and stated to the Secretary that, 
through the instrumentality of the banks in Ken- 
tucky, the money of the Government could be dis- 
bursed to the pensioners in that State without cost- 
ing one cent. No agency was established, even on 
these favorable terms; and, from that day to this, 
the pensioners in that section of country were put 
to asemi-annual expense of two or three dollars to 
obtain the pittance dealt out to them by the Go. 
vernment. Why was this? Let gentlemen look 
atsome sections of counwy, and they would see 
that there were some States which had four, five, 
and even s x pension agencies, while others had 
but one. 

Look at the history of this pension fund. Re- 
ports from committees had been made here, year 
after year, calling upon the Secretary of War to 
establish agencies; he having, by the law as it now 
stands, power to establish an agency any where in 
the United States when the public service required 
it. Why was allthis? The reason was plain. By the 
use of the large sums of money furnished to pen- 
sion agents for some years, such a profit was at- 
tendant on its custody as to make the agencies de- 
sirable, and applications had been made for them 
until some States had six, whiist others had but 
one. What was the source of the evil? There 
was a sytem (if system it could be called) by which 
the appointments of these agents was left to the 
discretion of the Executive Department of Govern- 
ment, with power to appoint as many as might be 
deemed requisite. Mr. U. here entered into some 
calculations as to the profits derivable from the ase 
of the public moneys thas left in the hands of th 
pension agents. 

The President of the United States had de- 
nounced the use of the public money without autho- 
rity as that which ought to be made a felony, aad 
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punished as such by law. Now, was it either a 
good or a safe policy to tolerate the use of the pub- 
lie money for the purpose of giving profi’s to indi- 
viduals?) Was it not the best plan that could be 
adopted toiniuce men to become defaulters? 
The principle was one which ought to be 
abandoned, and the sooner it could be done 
the better. He was opposed, however, to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
{Mr. R. Gartaxn] These pensions were paid 
the 4th March and the 4th Sep'ember. What 
would be the consequence if the amendment pre- 
vailed, which provided that no moneys should be 
placed in the hands of the agents unti' within a 
month of the time of disbursement? The direct 
and immediate consequence would be, that they 
could no longer use the money so as to make a 
profit, and that they would not accept an office, re- 
quiring time and labor, but yielding no emolu- 
ments. They wou'd resign, and the pensioners 
might be thus left unpaid. We must, therefore, 
cither allow the principle which all gentlemen 
seemed to discountenance, of permitting the agents 
to use the moneys for the purposes of profit, cr 
we must provide by law some per centage 
on the amount disbur-ed by way of compensation 


for the labor. One of the two modes must be 
adopted. It might be said that there were three 
plans: the first was, to jet the agents work for no- 


thing; that would never co, The second was, to 
allow them to compensate themselves for the use 
of the public money. Toe evi's of that plan 
were numerous and manifest; so much so as tu ren- 
cer it unnecessary for him to dwell upen them. 
The third plan was the one he was about to pro- 
pose; that was, to allow a per centage on the 
amount of the disbursements. 

Mr. U. was anxicus also to avail himself of a 
principle which had been recommended by the 
President of the United States, and wished to test 
the sense of the committee upon it. He desired to 
know how far the prohibitory principle in relation 
to the use of the public money by Government 
agents would meet with the sanction of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Mr. U. then moved the following as an amend- 
mentto the amendment: 

Each pension agent shall be allowed as compen- 
sation for his services percent. on the amount 
of money disbursed by him: Provided, That no 
pensicn agent shall receive as compeasation more 
than 1,500 dollars per annum. 

Be it further enacted, That it shall be unlawfal 
for any pension agent to use or apply to his own 
purposes, or to lend to any person or persons, or 
to suffer any person of persons to use, 
any part of the pubhe moneys p'aced in his 
hands or subject to his control; and, if any pension 
agent shall violate the foregoing provisions of this 
section, he shall, upon conviction thereof before 
any courtof competent jurisdiction, undergo and 
suffer imprisonment for a period of time not less 
than one nor more than five years, at the discretion 
of the jury convicting the offender, 

The blank in the first part of his amendment, 
Mr. U. said, might be filled up in the House. 

This, he thought, was the best plan that could 
be hit upon for the moment to supply the loss of 
that great system which had been so justly charac- 
terized by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
SereeanT,}] which was the only safe sys'em, and 
that to which we must return before the financial 
affairs of this count:y could be brought back to 
the r former sound and healthy condition. 

Mr. WADDY THOMPSON rose and said that 
there was one great error pervading the country, in 
the estimation formed of those who were at this 
time administering the affairs of the nation. It 
had b-en thought that they wanted boldness. Never 
had there been a greater mistake. It required 
boldness of the highest character, considering the 
principles upon which this Administration put :t- 
self before the couniry, to come here ia the face of 
the world, and endeavor still fur.her to impose on 
te credulity of the country, by offering a proposi- 
tion directly at war with all the principles they 
had professed upon the leading measure of the Ad- 
ministration. 

What was the proposition now made? He ap- 
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| None but individuals were appoinied. 


| every other case? 


pealed to some gentlemen—to some of his col- 
leagues, whom he saw in their seats, and who, he 
knew, were sincere in their opinions as to the Sub- 
Treasury, and he wou'd ask them whether they 
cou!d reconcile their opinions on that subject with 
the vote which they were now called upon to give? 
For popular effect, and he believed mainly, if not 
exclusively, for popular effec!, without raising an 


| eye to the great interests of the country, an habi- 


tual war has been carried on against the banking 
institutions of the country. And what was the 


| condition of things in re‘ation to the pension fund 


at this time? Banks were not appointel agents. 
Bat who 
are those individuals? For the most part cflicers, 
presidents or cashiers of banks, and receiving and 
discharging the trust, no one doubts, not for their 
own, but for the benefit of the banks. 


Why appoint them? Was it that the benefit 


| might enure to them, instead of the institutions 


with which they were connected? Did any body 
believe it? Here was one of those tricks which 
had so much characterized the practice of this Ad- 
ministration, and by which they accomplished their 
favorite ebjects without respensibi'ity. In the first 
place, the public money was deposited in the banks 
—and what more? Why, the next branch of the 
subject was that over which an equ.! clamor had 
been raised—What reght had the banks or indi- 
viduals to the use of the public mcney? All said 
that there was no such right, unless the Govern- 
ment could thereby save money cr make a better 
contract for keeping and disbursing its funds. And 
yet, in the face of this, the public money had been 
and was deposited with individuals, it is true, in- 
stead of banks—the profits, however, enuring to 
the banks, yet without giving to the public that 
security which the banks would furnish. If the 
money was deposited in banks, the whole stock of 
the banks was hypothecated as security. But how 
was it on the other hand? Could as sufficient secu- 
rity be procured from an individual who was 
needy enough to accept this agency? Or, in any 
event, could a security be procured equal to the 
hypothecation of the whole stock of the banks? 
Yet, still the cry was, the public money is nit to 
be used. Oh! no—who had the right to use it? 
No one—neither a bank nor an-individual; and yet 
it was openly avowed here, and by one of the 
party of the Administration, that that was the best 
mode of compensation for these disbursements. 
Give to these agents the use of the public money, 
although it cannot be done by law, that was the 
doctrine; and yet we were told by gentlemen speak- 
ing inbehalf of the Administration, Give this mo- 
nvy to the agents that they may use it, instead of 


| giving them a fixed salary. 


Now, if the policy here laid down was a just 
policy in relation to the pension fund, why was it 
not just, when applied to all others?) Why should 
a dowceur be given to private agents for the dis- 
bursement of this fund, by permission to have the 
money for their own profit, and not be given in 
If this was the best mode of 
compensation as applied to the pension fund, was 
it not s») when applied to the keeping and disbursirg 
ot all the public money? 

What was the great objection to the use of the 
pudlic money? It was, that it was thereby placed 
in jeopardy; but if it was as safe when used, and 
as prompily forthcoming when wanted, and withal 
kept and disbursed without expense, what objec- 
tion could there be? And what was there about 
this particular fund, that it should be deposited in 
the hands of individuals, and loaned out by them? 
Why should this fund be put in jeopardy, in danger 
of being Jost, whilst all other of the public moneys 
is to be more scrupu'ously guarded? If there was 
one fund that, more than another, “had need the 
guard of dragon watch with unenchanted eye,” it 
was this very fund, applied as it was to the wants, 
and, in many instances, to the necessities, of those 
who gave us all our institutions; and yet we are tod 
that the cheapest, best plan, was to give it to pri- 
vate agents, that they might loan it out. Was there 
ever sO monstrous a proposition asserted as this, 
considering by whom 11 is asserted? The President 
of the United States had recommended that it should 
be made felony for any Sub-treasurer or keeper of 
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| the public money to touch one dollar; and yet, so far 


|| from making it felony in this case, the agent was to}d 


that he must use the money, and that this was ali 
the compensation which he would receive. Was 
there ever such palpable, impudent inconsistency} 
It was felony to touch any other moneys appro. 
priated to pay the public creditors, because the 
money was thereby put in jeepardy. But not only 
was it not felony in revard to this the most sacred 
of all the funds of the Government, but the agents 
were absolutely instructed to make use of the mo. 
ney. And the House had been told by a highly 
respectable gentlemen of the Administration party 
|Mr. Hotteman,] that this was the cnly compen. 
sation which the agents were to receive. With 
what grace could the President of the United States 
turn out of office a pension agent for doing that 
wh'ch he was instructed to do? 

But what further? It was seen that this money 
was deposited in the hands of agents months in ad- 
vance of the necessity for its payment; and now 
at atime when the Government was literally livine 
from hand to mouth, when it had not money te 
meet its ordinary expenses, these moneys were 
to be paid out months in advance of the time at 
which they were wanted. Ia other words, money 
wanted for severe present emergencies could not 
be got, yet money was to be raised and appro- 
priated in advance for the payment of debts not 
yet due. And, in the mean time, what was done 
with the money? It was not even to be locked up 
in the nugatory and foolish manner proposed as to 
other moneys, to meet a debt due in future—io 
provide for the expenditures of the Government— 
but, what makes it worse than foolish and nuga- 
tory, it was thus to be raised, and interest paid 
upon it, that it may be given to agents to be used 
as they might think prorer, and for their ewn 
benefit. At a time when the Government could 
not pay its own debts, it demanded money in ad- 
vance to be let out for private purposes and indivi- 
dual profit, or, what was worse, the profit of banks. 

Nor was this all. How was the money to be 
got? If any one thing was more disingenuous than 
another in the message of the President of the 
United States, it was the covert calls of the Admi- 
nistration for money. What had the Pre-ident 
said in a recent message? He (Mr. T.) took some 
pleasure in the recollection that he had had the 
good fortune first to make an issue with the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to the resources of the 
Government. It had been denied in the official 
organ that he, (Mr. T.) when he had made a direct 
issue with the President upon this point, had only 
said what every one knew, that there would be a 
deficiency in the Treasury. This statement had 
been made directly in the face of that part of the 
message which said that the resources of the Go- 
vernment for the next year would meet the current 
expenses of the Govcrament without a resort to 
loans or taxes. Every body else knew better. No 
man who valued his reputation would deny it. 
But Mr. T. was willing to attribute the error to 
unintentional inaccuracy, but the Globe tells us 
that it is otherwise. He (Mr. T.) had said on a 
former occasion, that he knew they would be 
coming here befere long, cap in hand, asking for 
money; and they would come sooner than was ex- 
pected. And on what pretext have they come? 
Why, of unexpected judicial decisions against the 
Government. Were not those deciions known? 
Orin any event, might they have not been antici- 
pat d? And now they were told that it would be 
necessary !0 raie mure money. Hoa? Not by 
an increase of.taxes, says the Presideat—not by an 
increase of the tariff, which is the only means now 
by which money can be raised. No; that would 
notdo. The tariff regions are to te humbugged 
by a show of increase, while the Southern section 
iso be amused by opposition to it. The same 
game was to be played as was now g.ing on in re- 
gard to the Cumberland road. The President’s 
friends in the West say that he is in favor of the 
road. The South is told that he is opposed to all 
such works, on constitutional grounds. The tariff 
was not to be raised—still money must be had— 
some other means must be resorted to, says the Presi- 
dent. What other means were there, but to bor- 
row money upon interest, which they would not do, 
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oy to resort to the expedient of the peor spendthrift, 
who gives his note when he has spent his money; 
jd whil-t, with the reckles.ness and immorality of 
ali spendtbrifts, they have no expeciation of beng 
sble to meet their not~s, and no provisicn made, 
but must give other notes to pay those which were 
putstandinz, for the sum total of the financial! abi- 
ties of our Amer.can Necka is to give his note. 

The matter, then, stood thus. The President 
wanted money, which was only to be got by bor- 
rowing, or by issuing Treasury notes, in either of 
which alternatives: interest must be paid. If we 
had the mcney, it wou'd be wrong tnus to appru- 
priate it before the eccasicn oceurs for which it is 
required, with a view to its being loaned out by 
individuals for individual profit. But it is infi- 
nitely worse. 

What is the proposition? Why was the House 
asked to act on this bill with such indecent haste? 
Were they not settirg aside the ordinary business 
of the country, in order that they might make pro- 
vison for the payment of a debt that was not due, 
by paying interest on the very money raise! for 
ihe purpose? What would be thought in private 
life of an individual who thus conducted nis af- 
fairs ? 

There were thirty or forty agents for the dis- 
bursement of the pension fund. The amount pro- 
posed to be raised is three millions. ‘The averace 
ime Which will be required 1s sx menths, giv- 
ing to these agents nearly ninety thousand 
among-t them Why, sir, it would be just the 
ame thing to give them this 90,000 wihout 
he complex piocess of borrowing it to give to 
them that they may loan it ov! again. If he 
Mr. T.) was not greatly in error on all th se 
joints, and, if he was, let it be shown, this strack 
im as one of the bolde:t propositions he had yet 
ad occasion to notice. 

Mr STANLY said the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ania (Mr. Beatty) had undeitaken to correct him 
aa matter of fact. The gentleman had said that 
very member of the Democratic party had voted 
u favor of the resumption of specie payments on 
he fifteenth of the month. Mr. 8. wis'ed to in- 
are Whether the Democratic Governor of Penn- 
yivania did nct oppose the measure of resumption 
n the fifteenth, and it he did not get a majority of 
what he called Democrats, in both branches of the 
Legislature, to sustain the position he had taken ? 
i so, Mr. S. was tight in the assertion he had 
nade in the first itstance. 

Mr. BEATTY, in reply to th’s interrogatory, re- 
vera'ed the denial of the correctness of the asser- 
uons Of Mr. Stanry; and further denied that the 
Governor of Pennsylvania opposed the resumption 
ol specie paymea's. The only difference between 
ihe Governor and the members ef the Legi- lature, 
was a matter of opinion as to the tme proper to 
xercise the power to compel the banks to resume; 
and he cauld assure the gentleman from North 
arolina, and his associa'es, who were chuckling 
so much about the movements of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and a supposed breach in the ranks 
of the great Democratic party of that State, that 
heir joy on this occasion, like their rejo'cings on 
all former occasions, over victories in embryo, wi'l 
te of short lived duration. They will find, to their 
‘ad mo;tifieation and diseemfiture, that the Go- 
vernor has not gone over to the enemy or to the 
blanks. Mr. B. said he should always feel it his 

uty to repel any reflections of the kind against the 
uthorities of the State he in part represented, and 
othe best of his ability, vindicate them; and he de- 
precated the practice some gent'emen had of 
nroducing into debates there, matters entirely irre- 

vant to subject before the House, and exclusively 
fa local character. 

Mr. B. said he did vote for the Cumber'and road 
bil at the time referred to, but he would not permit 
hy gentleman there to question his right to vote as 
ne thought proper. He was under no party tram- 
nels that would compel him to vote for or against 

measure that he did not think was in itself proper 

(the time. He was not placed in the situation 
{many other gentleman on that floor. He had 
ever yet been driven to the necrssity of defining 

8 position there; because it was wel! known bo'h 
here andat home. He hoped he had given the 
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honorable gentleman fr:m North Carolina all the 
informaivn that was necessary to keep him stra'gh: 
or within the bounds of propriety, when he at- 
tempts to call into question his votes, or to censure 
the course of the Governor or Legi- lature of Penn- 
sylavania. Afier which, 

Mr. SERGEANT ruse and said he regretted 
that the affairs of the State of Pennsylvania had 
bern referred to atall in this House. No man 
who had looked at the present posture of the at- 
tairs of that S ate could fail to see that she was in 
the midst of a very great crisis, a crisis which 
might issue in much good or in much evil, but one 
about which there could be no hesitation in admit- 
ting that the uni ed wisdom and patriotism of her 
who'e people ought to be rallied to one deliberate 
and ca!m effort to carry her through it. And (con- 
tinued Mr. 8.) I believe that they will be so. I 
think I sce the evidence of it in the movements 
which have already taken place, and in those that 
are now going on. I believe that extieme posi- 
tions will not be taken, or, if taken, that they will 
be abandoned for the sake of the public good, when 
those who take them, like the members of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, shall be convinced they 
have been in error. 

As to the Governor, I have nothing to say. I 
do not know that he has ever taken any position 
adverse to that which he now wccupies. In rela- 
tion to him, therefore, [have nohing to say. But 
in relation to the members of the House ot Repre- 
sentatives of that State, (for I have seen nothing 
yet of the proceedings of the Senate,) in relation to 
them, I say that the course they have jus: adopted 


is in the highest de:ree honorable to ther; 
that it is, im my judgment, the best au- 
gury for a wise administration of the af- 


fairs of that State that they have come for- 
ward as they have done; that the light which 
has been thrown upon the subject having con- 
vinced them that the; were in some respects in 
error, they are now proceeding wisely to correct 
those errors, without abandoning any thing wh ch 
they conceive to be cssential. It is unfortunate 
that this discussion should have been introduced 
here. Pennsylvania hes a Legislature and an Ex. 
ecutive of her own; and I, as a citizen of that 
State, do not fel my-elf at liberty t» enter here 
upon a discussion of those topics which are to be 
disenss-d there, and in regard to wheh, asl said 
b fore, Iam happy to see the prospect ota ju t 
and wise disposition. My cesire,as a member of 
the Congress of the United States, would be t» let 
them alone—to leave their affairs to their own 
maneagement—to l-t the Leg’s'ature decide, within 
the scupe of ther duty, what is dae from them to 
the people of the Commonwealth, and to all the 
inter-ss of the people of the Commonwealth, 
in whatever shape they may present themselves. 
I do not know that, in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, at this time, and on the question now before 
it, there is such a thing as a party line. If 1 un- 
derstand correctly the debat+s and proceedings 
there, as I have read them, the discussion there 
has been con: lucted on the grounds of broad jus- 
tice and liberal patriotism—not on the narrow 
g ound of making or unmaking a President, or of 
making or unmaking a Governor; but it has been 
directed to the queston of what would or would 
not contribute to the permanent prosperity and 
happiness of the Commonwea'th; and I trust in 
G d that the Legislature will go on, not mixing up 
with her deliberations any extraneous matters until 
they have arrived at the resn't that wll best con'ri- 
bu'e tothose ends. That they will arrive at such 
a result, I entertain the most certain hope. 

Mr. LEET of Pennsylvania rose and said: I 
take ccvasion to say, Mr. Speaker. without having 
three minutes’ warning that I should be called upon 
to take any part in this, to me, unexpected debate, 
that I sincerely believe that the sentiment which 
my honorable cvl'eague [Mr. Serceant] has ex- 
pressed, is nothing more than whatis due to the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania. If you 
recur a moment to the causes which have produced 
the pr. sent state of things in that State, you may 
readily satisfy yourselves that the future prospects 
of General Harrison or of our present Chief Ma- 
gistrate, Mr. Van Buren, hare had nothing at all 
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to do with the cond:tion in which the Legislature is 
now placed. In the early part of the session of 
the Legisi-ture, | think on the 23d of January last, 
a law was passed authorizng the Governor to ne- 
gouate a permanent loan of $870,000, and a’soa 
temporary loan of an equal amount, in anticipa- 
tion of the permanent loan, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the interest that would full due on the Ist ot 
February. 

The Ececutive of that State made an effort to 
procure a loan to pay this mierest on her debt; 
but, ewing to the existing conditioa of our mone 
tary affairs, as to the causes of which gentlemen 
may conscientiously differ, the meney was not to 
be procured. Sach, sir, is the simple fact: it could 
not be obtained. The question then arose, what 
was the Governor todo? And what did he do? Ik 
is true that, in the House of Assembly, in accord- 
ance with what was believed to be public senti- 
ment and feeling, a bill was passed by one of the 
most decided majorities that has ever been known 
in that body on a question of currency—the vote 
standing 69 to 24—fixing the 15th of February 
(the present month) as the day on which all the 
banks were to resume specie paymen’s, under a 
penalty of summary forfeiure of their charters in 
case of non-compliance. That bill wassent to the 
Senate. The first of February came, and there 
was no money to pay the interest of the debt. 
What, then, was the great question which natu- 
rally suggested itself to the Governor? It was, 
that the honor and taith of the State must be pre- 
served at all hazards, so far as that object could be 
attained without a compromise of honesty or prin- 
ciple. Icannot say that the Governor was wrong. 
The Governor then communicated the fact to the 
Legislature, that on that day the inerest cn the 
debt would fall due, and that he was unable to ne- 
gotiate a Joan or to procure the mouey, and that he 
could not there/ore redeem the faith or comply with 
the pledges of the State; and recommended the im- 
mediate adoption of a joiat resolution, authorizing 
the issue of Siate stock to meet the in'erest owing 
by the State, asan earnest that the State faith would 
be preserved untainted. Now, sir, | am free to 
say that the course which sugges'ed itself t») me 
was, that the Executive should have communicated 
the factsand correspondence with the several bank- 
ing institations on the subject, and that he should 
then have lef: it to the Legislature (many of the 
members of which I hapreo to be acquainted with, 
and esteem asjarriotic men) to d.termine what 
course should have been pursued under the circam- 
stances, and what the exigencies of the State de- 
mana d. But beirg, as I well know him to be, 
anxious to serve the State in the best manner he 
could, the Governor suggested his belief that, if the 
fifteenth day of the present month were fixed upon, 
or any other immediate day, for the resumption of 
specie payments, it would be out of the power of 
man to prevent disastrous consequences. And here 
I must remark, in regard to this suggestion, that 
although, in the first instance, I was struck with 
the idea that the Governor had erred, yet he has, 
[ think, upon reflection, compromised no principle 
—because it was a mere question of time. Proba- 
bly, the more judicious evurse would have been, 
that the Legislature (and I say so with great defe- 
rence to that body) should have raised a commit- 
tee to inquire into the condition of all the banks. 

[The Speaker here iaterposed, and said that the 
gentleman was going too muc' into detail. Bat, 
in obedience to loud cries from many parts of the 
Hall of “* Go on—go on—proceed,” &c.} 

Mr. Leer proceeded as follows: I say, that if the 
Legislature of Peansylvania—who, as some gen- 
tiemen assert, have receded, and receded at the 
instance of the Executive, (which I do not admit, 
because, as I said before, the question was merely 
one of time)—if the Legislature had appoi: te! a 
committee to inquire into the condition of the 
banks, to have ascertained the natare and extent 
:f their resources, together with all other necessary 
facts, I say that their position would have been pre- 
cisely what it is now in regard to the resumpt o1 
bill. Sir, Pennsy!vania is as inderencest a State 
as any in this Union. It is the State in whieh I 
was born, and where all my ancestors | ave lived. 
In moral, intelectual, and physical resources, sh¢ 
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is inferior to none; and | trust that she will never " distinctly whether there were funds enough in the 


mix up with ibe pariy politics of the day a mo- 
mentous question involving her credit and honor. 
I say that the Legislature of Pennsylvania is not 
justly Open to censure from any quatter, because 
they have done that which a sense of duty as re- 
presentatives of the people, bound by their oaths of 
office, constrained them to do. If | bad the honor 
of aseatin that body, and upon a ceriain day the 
pledges of the State were to be redeemed, what 
would be my course? Should I look remotely to 
the election of a President? Should I loek re- 
motely to the election of a Governo:? Or should I 
louk to the great interests of the State which I re- 
present; that is, sh uid | comply with the engage- 
menis of the State? Certainly; and that I conceive 
tu be the noble principle which has actuated them— 
that 1s wha they mean to do. 

Mr. speaker, | have spoken according to the 
best information I possess in relation to the present 
condition of the affairs of Peansyivania. 1 hope 
those affairs wll not unuecessarily hereafier be 
dragged into discussion in this House. 
preseniatives from thai Siate, of all pol.tical parues 
are ready, 1 hope and believe, to vindicate ber 
credit and honor. Let us vot bring her conetrus 
into discussion here, When there is ne sort of reason 
for it. She can’ manage ber own affairs. She has 
mace Vast and magnificent improvements, and she 
is saddied with a heavy debt, but she is also p: s- 
sessed Of great, aye, of inexhaustible resources 
wherewith to meet it. The people of that great 
Commonwealth aie too honest and too enlightened 
ever to give countewance to a violation of public 
faith. 

1 feel deeply obliged to the House for its kind 
induigence extended towards me in makinz these 
few hasty remarks, perhap~ somewhat out of order; 
an¢ should not have obiruded myseif upon its at- 
tention had not the debate taken the peculiar wn 
it did. , 

Mr. BEATTY then rising to address the Chair— 

Mr. MONROE moved, with all due deference, 
he said, to the State of Pennsylvania, that the fur- 
ther consideration of the affairs of that Staie, now 
under discussion, be postponed unt | Monday next, 
and be made the special order for that day. 

Mr. BEATTY express d his regret that the af- 
fairs of Pennsylvania had been in'roduced, and his 
determinanon to vind cate the honor of his State 
on all occasions, so far as his leeb e abilities would 
permit him to do. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia thought that the prope- 
zitions of the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Gar- 
LAND } and the gentleman from Keniucky, [Mr. 
Unperwoop,} contd have no other effect than to 


The Re- | 


embarrass the bill now under consideration, espe- | 


cially when it was recollected that a bill must 
shortly come up embracing a general sysiem, and 
imposing restrictious of the severest character on 
all public officers into whose hands the public mo- 
neys should go. That bill would be open to discus- 
sion. The present was merely a bill appropriating 
money, under existing laws, to individuals entitled 
to receive their respective amounts. 

Mr. BELL wished to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means whether the 
Treasury Department had any information which 
was in his (Mr. Jones's] possession, as to the pre- 
sent ability of these pension agents to pay the funds 
hitherto deposited with them, or whether applica- 
tions had been made from any quarter for indul- 
gence or time? 

Mr. JONES said that he was not aware that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had any such informa- 
ion in his possession. 


Mr. BELL. Then I understand 


that these 


agents have perfect ability to pay out a'l the funds | 


now in their hands, 

Mr. JONES. If any person is notable to pay 
out the funds placed in his hands, it 1s a fact which 
is not within my knowledge. 

Mr. CURTIS heped the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means would consent to lay 
this bill aside without taking the question, in order 
that the House might be placed in possession of in- 
formation which, judging from the course of his 
remarks, the chairman was not now able to give. 
Mr, ©, desired the gentleman to be able to state 
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hands of the pension agents to meet the demands. 

Mr. JONES said it seemed to him that the in- 
formation sought by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Curtis] was already in the possession 
of every gentleman. There was a statement be- 
fre the commitiee showing the amount of moneys 
appropriated for the several objects of the bill at 
the last session of Congress. There was also a 
Stalement showing the un»xpended amoun's uncer 
each head, and it clearly appeare! that, ior three 
clasess of pensioners provided for in the third sec- 
lion, there was not evough by one or two hundred 
thousand dollars. This information was derived 
from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. CURTIS, Toen te gives me the informa- 
tion which is con'ained in this billi—which is 

(Mr. Jones. No: there is the infurmation con- 
tained in the estimates accompanying the bill.] 

Mr. Curtis. And no other This book (hold- 
ing up the estimates) showed that there was bo pre- 
sent necessity for an appropriation of more than 
two or three hundred thousand dollars; and the 
bill proposed to apprepriate about three millions. 

Mr. C, well remembered the course of this bill 
last year, and he well remembered the remarks 
made by one of his colleagues. When the bili 
came in two years ago, the ‘hen chairman of the 
Commitee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Camspre- 
LENG,]} at a late hour, preposed that it shi uid be 
taken up out of its order, as it had been on the pre- 
sent occasion—and that it shoald be forthwith 
passed; because, as he said, there wasno money 
to pay the poor soldiers, The Revolutionary <ol- 
diers ani officers, he said, were dai'y demanding 
;avment, and there was nothing to give them. 

His (Mr. C’s) attention had at that time beet. 
drawn to the subject, and he had felt bound to cail 
the notice of that gentleman to the state: f the do- 
cumen's trom the War Department, which hat the 
control of this fund, and he (Mr. C ) bad been able 
to allege, asthe resnit of hs examination, that 
there was, at that time, the sam of two millions of 
do}lars in the hands of pension agents. Thisstate- 
ment was roundly denied by the gentleman [Mr. 
CaMBRELENG] in the way so peculiar to himself. 
It was denied also by a very respectable gentleman 
from Baltimore, who, en the very next day, came 
here and stated that he had made a personal ex- 
amination into the factsatthe War Department 
and at the Pension Office. He then admitted that 
there*was proof that nearly tvo millions of dol- 
lars were in the hands of pension agents, and he 
then proceeded to say that it was the practice of the 
War Department to put the agents in possession 
ot funds from four to six menths in advance of the 
time of disbursement; and he justified it, as gentle- 
men have justified it to-day, on the ground that it 
was proper, by way of compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. Tne then chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means produced and had read 
several letters from pension agents; and he 
(Mr. C.) remembered that several cf them were 
letters calling upon the Secretary of War for re- 
mittances of funds to their hands; and several of 
them went so faras to say that they would not 
hold the office unless more money was placed in 
their hands by way of compensation. One of these 
agents, residing in the State of Vermont, said that 
he understood there was a bill pending betore Con- 
gress gproviding for the compensation of pension 
agents, and that, if no more salary was given than 
that which was contemplated, (which was fifteen 
hundred or two thousand dollars a year,) it was not 
worth while to keep the office. That pariicular 
agent failed the next week. The Government in- 
stituted suit against him, and, Mr. C. was happy 
to say, either had or would receive the the money. 
The Government had not been so fortunate in re- 
lation to a pensicn agentat Boston. Persons had 
sought the offices of pension agents on the ground 
that they could do the business as well as the United 
States Bank, and that they were willing to do itfon 
the same terms. ‘This was the commencement of 
these agencies in the United States. It had been 
urged here that they would do it on the same terms 
asthe United States Bank—that they wanted no- 
thing. He (Mr. C ) would hold them to their bar- 
gain until some provision should be made bylaw 
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inregardto these agencies. it the Government 
was under the necessity of issuing notes on inte. 
rest, he was for saving that interest as much as 
possible. 

Mr. C. combatted the idea which had been held 
out that there was no loss to (he Goverament, and 
that the money might as weil be placed in the 
hands of the agents. In doing thit, he expressed 
his opinion that there was not at this lime more 
than half a million of unappropriated money in the 
Treasury. He had seen the s gas of what was to 
come in a paper read recently from the Cleik’s 
desk. There was a great talk now about frauds 
on the revenue; a number of suits also had been 
been decided against the Government, and he wish- 
ed the Treasury Depariment to show what the re- 
cent demands made upon it in relation to these 
suits were. He did not think that the statement 
would furnish any justification (so far at leas: ag 
New York was concerned) for ir8ning Treasury 
notes. Whist the Government had to borrow 
money, he was for retaming it in the Treasury 
until it was wanted. If the chairman of the Com. 
mittee ot Ways and Means would brine in a bill 
appropriating so much as was proper and necessary 
to meet the actual demands on agents for the next 
six months, he would vote for it; but he woud nt 
vote for a bill the effect of which was '0 piace two 
millions of dollars in the hands ot agents for their 
own use. 

Two years ago, in the course of a d scussion on 
a Similar subject, it was admitted that haif of the 
whole amount appropriated for pensions was con- 
stantiy on hand with the pension agents? What 
was the whole amount? Ab. ut four millions of 
dollars. How much tnen did the ageats ure? [wo 
milhons. What was the lawtul interest on this 
amount. One hontred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. And this amount was distributed among the 
agents, who numbered some thirty or ferty. 

Mr. WHITE of Ky. de~ire4 to put a question to 
the chairman ot the Committe of Ways aad 
Means. If he bad unterst od the mater correty, 
an appropriation of two er three huodred thousand 
dollars would meet all the present demand, upon 
the various pension funds. The presen: bii, as 
Mr. W. under too’, appropriated one milli no! 
doilars. This woud leave an excess of between 
seven and eizht hundred thousand dollars zfier the 
entire demands for the 4:h of March shoutd ve dis- 
chaiged; whch sum of seven or eight hundred 
thourand dollars would remain in the hands of the 
pension agents for six months; that was to say, un- 
til the 4th of September next. Was this the state 
of the casc? 

Again: He would inquire whether this last 
named sum would be adequate to the demands for 
the 4:h of September? lt would not, be believed. 
Here, then, would be double legislation. The de- 
mand for the 4th of Sepiember would be, he be- 
lieved, fifteen hundred thousand dollars; to meet 
which there would be this sum of seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars. Why this sort of dov- 
ble leg slation? He was the last man to refuse al! 
requisite appropriations to meet all the various de- 
mands; but he would not appropriate mcney when 
there was no necessity. 

Mr. JONES said he had a dvucument before him, 
by referring to which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Wuite] could, in a few moments, 
ascertain the exact amount of money appropriated 
at the last session of Congress to meet the claims 
for pensions intended to be provided tor by. this bill. 
Mr. J. could not, on the instaat, say what the pre- 
cise amount was, but a few moments’ examination 
would inform him fully on that point. 

The gentleman needed not to be under any ap- 
prehension as to the large amounts of money which 
he supposed were to be transmitted to those various 
pension agencies, because the mere passage of an 
appropriation bill farnished nofunds to the Depart- 
ment with which to meet demands. They were to 
be looked to from other quarters, 

Mr. J. knew it had once been urged here that 
the mere fact of passing an appropriation bill 
put so much money in the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States, while the real fact was, that the pas- 
sage of the bill created a demand upon the Trea- 
sury, whilst it brought nothing into it, We were, 
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then, to look to other sources for the means; and if || 


the conjecture of the gent eman from New York, 
(Mr. Cuatis, | were true, thatthere was not more than 
half a million of money in the Treasury, it would 
require more than ordinary ingenuity to show how 
one or two millions were to be taken out of it to 
be placed where it had been usual to place moneys 
for the payment of pensions. Al] that was asked 
her? was the appropriation of an amount sufficient 
to meet existing demands under authority of law 
the names and amcun's being furnished. It 
would be a new doctrine tv pass half the appropria- 
tion now, and to re-e:ve the appropriation for the 
other half until the month of September, when 
Congress would not be here. 

Mr. WHITE of Keatucky said the gentleman, 
in his answer, was only throwing him back upon 
bis own d:fficulty. He (Mr. W.) wished to know 
whether this bill provided for the payment of pen- 
sions coming due on the 4'h of September? 

Mr. JONKS said that the amount intended to be 
appropria ed by the bill (including the unexpe..ded 
balances o! last year ior the same purposes) was 
jntended to cover the whole demand upon the Go- 
vernment for the whole year. The bi'l provided 
only for those cases for which appropriations had 
not been made under other laws, and, as he had 
said, covered the expenses of the whole year. The 
doctrine had neve been maintained tnat Congress 
should pass the one half of an appropriation bill at 
one time, and the other half at another; and, if 
such a course was to be pursued, two ses-ions of 
Congr ss in each year would be required. Mr. J. 
then read ex'racts from decnments accompany ng 
the annual estimates of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, showivg the amount of unexpended balances 
on moneys heretofore appropriated, and which, 

he said, in addiion to the amount asked by this 
bill, would complete the sum wan’ed for this service 
during the year. 

M:. WHITE cf Kentucky did not wish to em- 
barrass the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means or this committee. All he wished was 
a plain statement of facts. 

If he understood the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, the present bill provided for 
the payments coming dueon the 4th of March, and 
also on the 4th of September—and the only n<ces- 
sity which existe1 for this speedy act.on was, that 
probably one or two of the pension funds might be 
deficient, whilst in others there was a large surplus; 
so that there was no necessity for immediate action, 
but for the fact that there might be a deficiency in 
one or two of the funds. Now, he would ask the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
whe her there was not a general law providing for 


the transfer of any unexpended balances in one of | 


the funds to meet any deficiency which might exist 
in another? 

Mr. JONES satd there was a general law vest- 
ing in the President of the United States the power 
to transfer appropriations under certain other heads 
therein enumerated. His (Mr. J.’s) recollection 
did not enable him at this time to say whether this 
law was applicable to the pension fund ornot. His 
recollection rather inclined the other way; but he 
would not say so posi'ively. The law could soon 
be referred to. 

Mr. WHITE of Kentucky. If we now have 
two million dollars of this pension fund, being five 
hundred thousand dollars more than is required for 
present purposes, why should there be action upon 
the bill at this tme? Why increase the fund? If 
we have a general law providing for the transfer of 
unexpended balances, from one head of appropria- 
tion to another, why bring the bill thus prematurely 
up? L ask the commiitee to r-se until inquiry can be 
made. If there is no necessity for the immediate 
appropriation «f this money, I hope no man is 
ready to put his hands into the Treasury fur it. 1 
move that the commitiee rise. 

And, that motion having been agreed to, the 
committee rose and reported progress. 

Whereupon the House adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. JENIFER, 
OF MARYLAND. 
In the House of Representatives, Friday, December 
13, 1839—The question being on Mr. Prorrit’s 
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motion to reconsider the: resolution of Mr. 

Sauru of Maine, that the House at this time 

placed t» the election ofa Speaker— 

Mr. JENIFER said he understood the question 
before the Chzir tote upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Prorrit] to rec: nsider 
the vo'e upon the resolution “That this House, 
at this time proceed to the election of a 
Speaker,” for the purpose of enabling bim to offer 
a resolution to carry into effect an express order 
of the House. 

Mr. J. sa'd he was gratified that the gentleman 
from Indiana had moved the reconsideration. It 
would afford gentlemen once more an epportu- 
nity of pausing before they committed an act in 
direct violation of the rights of New Jersey, of her 
Representatives upon this floor, and of the ord-r of 
this House unrepealed, now on your table. It wil 
be recollected that the House by a large vote had 
resolved *‘to hear and acjudge uprn the electicns, 
returns, and qualifications of a!l claimants to the 
seats contested upon this floor, before a Speaker is 
elected.” And now it is proposed to di regard 
this resolution by electing a Speaker without 
deciding which of the New Jersey claimants are 
entitled, and by refusing to permit either of them 
to vote. Mr. J. asked where are the pledges of 
gentlemen, that after the roll was cal'e! over, the 
rights of New Je:sey should be decided on before 
they pro-eeded to the election of a Speaker? He 
called on honorable gentleman to fulfil their pledges; 
on that portion of the House which rezarded their 
obligations, not to avail themselves of a trick 
by which they have deceived their opponents. 

By a tie in the vote of this morning the question 
was lost—that J. B. Aycrice and his four co'- 
leages were entitled to their seats under the com- 
mission of the Governor of New Jersey; the vote 
stood 117 on both sides. Had the question been 
stated negatively insiead of affirmatively, the 
decision would have been the reverse. And how 
was that vote accomplished? Gentlemen boast of 
having gained a victory by the vote of this morning. 
If itis avictory, itisa discreditable one;and if I 
show that it was effec’ed by gro-s deception, the 
language which I nse will not be consi !ered too harsh 
tobe app ied tothe perpeirators of it. Mr. J. 
said, when his friend and himself came here this 
morning, it was their desire and intention, as far 
as in their power, to settle the question of the New 
Jersey contes! 28 speedily as possible, and proceed 
to the organiza'icn of the House. With that view, 
h's friend from Virginia |Mr. Wise] had moved 
the resolution that J.B. Aycrica and his colleagues 
were entitled to their seats; and all that we desired 
was a fair expression of the vote of the members 
on the resolution. It was known that the vote 
would be a close one. It was known that Mr. 
Hawes, of Kentucky, although ill in his bed, 
could be brought to the House, if his vote were 
necessary. It was a'so known that one or two 
gentlemen of the Administration party had ex- 
pressed their opinion that the members having 
the Governor’s commission were entitled to their 
seats, and that they so intendedio vote. In addi- 
tionto which it was siated by a gentleman, now 
in my eye, that Mr. Kemesuatt, of New York, 
the only absent member, had arrived in the morn- 
ing cars. Under these circumstances, we did not 
desire to postpone a decision upon the New Jer- 
sey contested election, when every member elect 
of the 26h Congress was in the city of Washing 
ton, and, therefure, we united with the Administra- 
tion party in demanding that the questiou be taken. 
Nor was it considered proper to risk the health of a 
fellow-member by bringing him to the House, 
when his vote was not indispensable, The House 
preceeded to take the question en the resolution 
that J. B. Aycriaa, &c. are entitied to their seats; 
when it was asreriainee that Mr. Kemrsnau, of 
New York, had not arrived—that one, if not two, of 
the members who have pledged ‘hemselves to vote 
Jor the New Jersey cla:mants, who had the regular 
certincates of the Govornor, contrary to their 
declara'ivn, voted in the negative. Thos, by a 
palpable deception, the New Jersey meinbers were 
excluded from their seats, when, had there been a 
fair expression of the voice cf the House, there 
would have been a majority of two, if mt four, in 
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their favor. Notwithstanding which, gentlemen 
propose to go into the election of a Speaker at this 
hour of the night, and to effect, by stratagem, that 
which they cannot do by a fair and fall vote of the 
House. And yet they proclaim here that they are 
actuated by conscientions motives ! 

{Here Mr. J. at the suggestion of Mr. Gravss, 
yielded the floor fora motion to adjourn, which 
being decided in the negative, Mr. J. was about to 
proceed, when Mr. Smirx, of Maine, moved the 
previous questicn. 

Mr. J. contended that his having given way for 
the motion to adjourn did not deprive him of his 
rig'it to the floor. 

Mr. Siri insisted that the floor having been 
yielded, he had the right to move the previous 
question. 

After some farther remarks from Mr. 
and Mr. W se upon the point ef order] — 

Mr. Jenirer resumed, and said that he was not 
surprised thatthe member from Maine was un- 
willing for him to proceed; he could not but be res- 
tive under an exposition of such facts as these 
under this floor. The member has said that our 
object is to consume time. Mr.J. said we intend 
to take time to expose to this House and the coun- 
try the means which have been resorted to deprive 
the State of New Je sey of her Representatives iu 
this House. The t.uth must and will out, however 
unpalatable to the member of his friends. The 
call ty order and for the previous question comes 
with an ill geacefrom that member, for it cannot 
have escaped notice that he has censumed more 
time, and been more disorderly, with, perhaps, the 
exception of one other near him, than any mem- 
ber on this floor. Andhis repeated calls for the 
previous question, after having spoken at length 
himself, show that he fears to afford an opportunity 
for reply. Mr. J. said it would be wellto review 
the proceeding of the last ten days, for the purpose 
of seeing who have delayed the organization of the 
House, as we!l as to test the consistency of those 
who have taken the lead in the Administration 
ranks. 

On the firs! day ef the session, the Clerk com- 
menced, as usual, to call over the names of the mem- 
bers elec’ f omtie diff rent 8 ates, comm: ncing wi h 
the State of Ma ne; and after progressing as tar as 
New Jersey, and calling Mr. Ranpowen, from that 
State, immediately stepped the call, read the cer- 
tficate of J. B. Aycriaa, and stated that there were 
four others of precisely the same tenor, and refused 
to proceed unless directed by the members present. 
Netwithstancing which, the official organ of the 
Government (the Giobe) led off witha statement 
that the Clerk was interrupted in the call of the roll, 
an was not permitted to proceed; which statement 
although endorsed here upon this floor, every gen- 
tleman present knows notto be true. The Clerk 
had declined to call either of the members from 
New Jersey except Mr. Ranvotru, and persisted in 
refusing, or to put any question to the House save 
that of adjournment. Days having been spent in 
this unprecedented state of things, the House, to 
relieve themselves from their embarrassed condi- 
tion, indignant at the arrogance of the Clerk m 
taking his seat at the desk, calling sach members 
as he deemed proper, and refusing to call the gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey who had regular certifi- 
cates from the Governor, you, Mr. Chairman, 
were unanimously called on to preside. This step 
was hailed with}general acc'amation, and the sur- 
rounding galieries audidly proclaimed their g aufi- 
calion ata move which seemed to disembairass 
us from the disgracefal postion to which we had 
too long submited. You had just avowed your 
opinion that itwas the duty of the Clerk to call 
the names of such members as produced regnar 
credentials, according to the laws of their State 
and the Constitution of the United States. You 
had, by an argument which was irresistible, 
awakened ihe members to avense of theirsitua'ion, 
and ot their duty to organize the House of Repre- 
sentatives according to the uniform practice of our 
pred-ces» rs, and by giving proper credence to the 
constitu‘ed authorities and laws oftheir respective 
States. You had scarcely entered upon the duties 
assigned to you as Chairman, when you are calied 
on by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Daom- 
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GOULE) to isstruct him which of the members from 
New Jersey were to be permitied to vote in the 
organization of the House. And upon your reply- 
ing “thatthe Chair conceived the rule to be that such 
persons as possessed commissions in conformity with 
the Constitution and laws of New Jersey were entitled 
te vote as members of this House, and thut none others 
were entitled; for thus having responded to a call 
made on by one of the tellers, you were instantly 
cherged by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 


VANDERPOEL,} With having committed an ‘‘act of 


gross ucurpation,” and by my colleague [Mr. F. 
Tomas] “of a monstrous usurpation,” with similar 
denunciations from various quaiters, equally at 
war with decurom and delicacy. Those gentle- 
m:n seem to have imagined that you, Mr. Chair- 
inan, had been placed there to act according’'y to their 
dictation; to obey their will; to fur-her their 
illegal, unprecedented measures; that you were to 
be an automa’‘on, to nod your head whichever way 
they thought proper to pull the wires. They have 
been disappointed. They have not found in you 
so pious a Clerk as to be too conscientious\o dis- 
charge your duty. 

{lt was here proposed by several members to 
adj: ura, it being past 8 o'clock at night } 

Mr. J said, in obedience to the wishes of his 
friends around him, he would movean adjourn- 
ment, and wuuld conciude what we had to say in 
the morning; in doing which he wou'd occupy the 
attention ot the House buta few moments, or, if 
gentlemen were sincere in theic professions in 
desiring the question to be taken on the resolution, 
he would waive his right to the floor, and permit 
it to be putat I2or 1 o'clock to-morrow, when the 
members who were sick might be present, as also 
all others who desired to vote. 

{The motion to adjourn being lost |— 

Mr. Jenirer continued and said, it was now 
apparent that the object was not that the question 
should be taken speedily, but that it should be 
taken in the absence of members who could not 
vote to night in consequence of the dispensation of 
Providence. This is the consistency of gentlemen 
who express a desire that there should te a fair 
and fullexpression of the Representatives of the 
people. 

Mr. J. said he would further test the consistency 
of some geatiemen. It has been argued that the 
New Jersey members should not vote in the organi- 
zation of the House, because they are interested. 
What interest have they, not common to other 
members, in the ordinary transactions of the House? 
If that be a sufficient ground why a member 
should not be entitled to vote, let us see if we can- 
not find some direct interest in former members 
of Congress in giving their votes upon ceitain 
occasions, which were both countenauced and 
approved by gentlemen now and then present. 
What was the fact in relation to our present 
Minister to England? Dii he not preside over 
this House for weeks, perhaps months, with a 
letter {from President Jackson in his pocket, that 
he intended to appoint him Minister abroad—dur- 
ing which period many exciting and nearly 
balanced questions, in which the Administration 
felt der p interest, were decided in this House, and 
some by the casting vote of the Speaker—at 
the same time that arrangements were making to 
elect to the Chair the favorite of the President? 
Willany gentleman undertake to say, had Mr. 
Speaker Stevenson given a vote contrary to the 
wishes of the Administration, or refused to lend his 
ail in the electien of his successor to the Chair, 
that President Jackson woud not have instantly 
recalled his letter of prom‘se to appoint? Was not 
here adirect interesi? Did not the appointment 
depend upon the Speaker's vote and action? Had 
i‘ not the effect of controlling both? 

Mr. J. said there was another case in point still 
more recent, and which has been noticed ona 
tormer cccasion—he meant that of the present 
Minister to Austria. At the extra session, Mr. 
Muhlenberg had evinced symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration, and atthe meeting 
of the reguiar session of the 25th Congress, when 
this House stood so nearly divided upon certain 
measures of the Administration, that nota vote 
could be dispensed with, he kept entirely aloof— 
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wailing to see where he could b: most felt. 


His 
rivalin Pennsylvania, Governor Wolf, had re- 
ceived a luciative and high appoin'ment in Wash- 
inzton, and b:sclaims had been overicoked. Thus 
he stood with his arms folded; when the contested 


elecuon between Claibone and Gholson, and 
Prentiss and Word, afforded another opportunity 
of evincing the domestic diplom:cy of the Ad- 
ministration. The majority of this House depended 
upon the issue of that contest, and some two or 
three members were tantalized with the expectation 
of receiving this mission. By the casting vote of 
Mr Speaker Polk, Preatiss and Word, returned 
here with a majcrity of 6,000 ofthe votes of 
Mississippi, were dr.ven from their seats and sent 
back fora third election. Up tothe moment the 
volte was taken in the House, Mr. Muhlenburg 
remained perfectly quiet; and when he gave his vote 
against Prenti:s and Word, by whicha tie was 
produced, great surprie was expressed by many 
members present, which, however, was dissipated, 
when on the next day he was nominated by the 
President of the United States to the Senate as 
Minister to Austria! Where could there have 
been a more direct interest in voting, than that by 
wh cha member of ths House obtained an appoint- 
ment of minister abioac? Had Mr Mauhlenburg 
voted to retain Prentiss and Word intheir seats, 
no matter how conscientiously he believed them 
entitied, no gentleman will wndertake to say that 
he could have received the appointment. It 
fo'lows then, as an indisputable fact, that it was 
not his diplomatic qualifications, or his knowledge 
of the Dutch language, to which he is indebted for 
his mission, but the penetration of the Executive in 
finding out his accessible points. 

This reference to the Mississippi election calls 
to min | the ingenious defence which my colleague 
[Mr. F. Tuomas] had made against a charge of 
inconsisteacy as to his course in relation to that 
contested election and the New Jersey case. At 
the extra session he delivered aspeech in favor of 
Gholson and Claiborne’s right to their seats, and 
the principal ground upon which he based his argu- 
meut was the right of the peuple to elect their 
Representatives, regardless of forms of interposition 
of Executive authority. The will of the people 
was then, as now, urged as paramount to all other 
considerations. Their voice should be heard and 
their wishes conclusive, and neither the Governor 
of the State nor jucges of the elections should 
deprive the dear people of the Representatives 
of their choice. Thiswas the Democratic doctrine 
then and now preached. Letus see the practice. 
At the regular se-sion, after a regularelection held 
in the State of Mississippi according to the laws and 
Constitution of the State, Prent ss and Word were 
returning to Congress by a majority of 6,000 votes 
over Gnolson and Claiborne. What was the 
Democratic doctrine then? “Res adjudicata” was 
set upas a sufficient plea to deprive the people of 
Mississippi of their Representatives, and the peo- 
ple’s voice was unheard by my colleague or his 
friends, and Prentiss and Word, with this undis- 
puted majority, were denied their sea's. But my 
colleague says he made no speech upon the case. 
No, he could not go that; because at the extra 
session, he had made one in favor of Gholson and 
Claiborne, which applied so directly to the sustain- 
ing of Prentiss and Word at the regular sess:on, 
that he could not, except by taking directly opposite 
gronnd, oppose their right to seats, Yet, with his 
speech then fresh in his recollection, as it scems to 
be now, he voted—and how did he vote? To sus- 
tain the people of Mississippi in their express:d 
wishes? To give to their Representatives just 
chosen by a majority of 6,000 votes their seats 
upon this floor? To carry out his Democratic 
doctrine, that the voice of the peop'e was para- 
mount to all other considerations, and should be 
obeyed? No; he vo'ed to disfranchise the State of 
Mississippi; he voted to send home Prentiss and 
Word with this overwhelming majority. And what 
was the consequence? The Administration party 
succeeded in their views here. But Prentiss and 
Word triumphed again at heme, and were returned 
back by the people to take their seats in this 
hall, to the mortification of those who were ac- 
cessory to such a flagrant disregard of the people’s 
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will. Then it was that the blush of shame shov'; 
have come over the cheeis of those who had bee, 
the principal actors in working this injustice 
Deep must have been their mortification to witnes 
this rebuke trom the people when these two gentle. 
men, a second time, came to claim their rights q 
the Repre:entatives of their State. 

_Referring to this matter (Mr. J. said) reminde; 
him ot an impromptu which was sent him from 
the ladies’ gallery whilst the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Waite] was elcquently denounc. 
ing the inconsistent conduct of gentleman who 
were in the habit of professing one thing and 
practising another, when he exclaimed,, “Oh 
shame ! where is thy blush?”—which he was sur 
the House wou d pardon him in reading, as is so 
immediately applied to the present case: 

Where is thy blush, oh honest shame ! 
Permit her then to speak: 


Shame would be shamed to find her blush 
Upon that member’s cheek. 


Such were the indignant feelings excited by an 
exposure of the political morality of members here 
in the breast of those who are always disposed to 
extend the ulmost charity. 

Mr J. said it was truly amusing to witness the 
ingenuity displayed by gentlemen in shifling their 
course, evading the tue question, and their effor:s 
to produce a false issne. The twogenileman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr and Mr. Pickens] 
who had bern prominent in this debate, and who 
have taken directly opp: site grounds in a'gumenr, 
come nevertheless to the same conclusion. Both 
of them advccate State rights and the will of the 
people; nvither of them act, correspondent to his 
professions. They preposed to elect a Speaker 
without permitting New Jersey to have her vote, 
although itis unanimously admitted that she has 
present here her quota of legally elected Repre- 
sentatives. The first gentleman [Mr. Ruert} 
believes that Mr. Aycrica and his four colleagues 
are as much entitled to their seats on this flocr as 
he himself from South Carolina is. The other, 
[Mr. Pickxens,] professing a great regard for the 
will of the people, repudiating the constituted 
authority of the State of New Jersey, disregarding 
the legal credentials furnished by the Governor, 
insists upon the right of Mr. Dickerson and his 
tour friends to seats, without any credentials whai'- 
ever from the proper authorities, but upon a bare 
allegation thatthey have a majority of the votes of 
the State. And now, when a vote has been taken 
and los', that Mr. Aycricc, &c. are entitled under 
the certificate of the Governor to participate in the 
organization of the House, the two gentlemen from 
South Carolina, one voting that Mr. Aycriae, &c. 
are, the other that Mr. Dickerson, &c. are, duly 
elected, now shake hands together, and agree that 
neither are entitled to seats. The one has, there- 
ore, yielded his principles; the other, with equal 
rapidity, has compromised his; by whichit is ex- 
pected toelect an Admin stration Speaker—for it 
may all be summed up in that irresistible argu- 
ment. How can the gentleman from Swuth 
Carolina (Mr. Pickens] recencile his present 
position to himself, if he were sincere, of which 
I will not permit myself to doubt, when he so 
elegantly defended the rights of the pcople of New 
Jersey against Executive in'e: position, and so stiong- 
ly urged theclaims of Mr. Dickerson, &c. before 
the House had voted upon those of Mr. Aycrice,&c? 
How is it that the fc rmer were the legal Representa- 
tives before the latter were rejected, and now have 
no claims whatever? Whereis the resolutien he 
intended to offer, that Mr. Dickerson and his 
colleagues are entitled to seats? Does he still be- 
lieve them to te entitled. Ifso, and he and his 
friends who have a majority in this hall to-night 
permit a Speaker to be elected without New Jer- 
sey participating inthe organization of the House, 
they will do rank justice to that State; they 
will have mocked the pecple of it, and have wil- 
fully deceived Mr. Dickerson and the other four 
Representatives who stand here prepared to enter 
upon their duties; or are they willing too to stand 
off and se New Jersey and their constituents kept 
at bay until the party have acecmplished their 
objec? If the gentlemen from South Carolina 
and the New Jersey claimants have compromised 
to waive her right to be represented until @ Speaker 
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js elected, then let us hear no more of State 
rights, and a respect for the willof the people; 
attempt no longer to dupe them, or deceive us; 
do not longer “hold the promise to theear, and 
beak itto the hope.” The time was when Siate 
rights were respected—when this Executive ioflu- 
ence, which has been so vehemently denounced, 
was Warring against those rights—when that gal- 
jent State (South Carolina) stood united and al- 
most alone in defence of what she defined as State 
nights; and however much many of us differed with 
her in the ex'ent to which she carried her doctrines 
and mode of redress, sull there was a feeling 
ihroughout the country of admiration at her 
voral and political courage, in defending herself 
against the Union, when she believed herself 
oppressed. All minor considerations of political 
differences were merged in the common cause, 
and the State of South Carolina presented an 
undivided front. She did not pause to inquire 
whether the inpending conflict originated in the 


| 


imprudent zeal of her leaders, orin the abuses of , 


the powers of the Federal Government; it was 
sufficient for her thather citizens were threatened 
with the bayonets of the Federal army—that Presi- 
dent Jackson, by his proclamation, had denounced 
them as rebels. She nailed her Palmeito to the 
mavt head, and recreant would have been that son 
who would not have bared his breast to defend her 
from such pollution. And can itbe that, in so 
short a space, the advocates of State rights shall now 
be found enlisting under the banners of consolida- 
tion? And that this House in its unorganized condi- 
tion, shall have the right to disfranchise a sove- 
reign State, deny her Representatives a participa- 
tion in ovr measures, and place her emphatically 
without the Union? If this be the State rights 
principle for which South Caroiina has been con- 
tending, then is it indeed a political humbug. 

It is however refreshing to look around and see 
how Georgia stands. Represented here as she is 
by gentlemen of adverse opinions upon the 
great political questions in relation to the General 
Government; coming, too, as some of them do, 
with their prepossessions in favor of the Adminis- 
lion; still upon a question involving a more vital 
State rights interests than any ever yet agitated 
in this body, they cannot consent to abandon those 
principles, even to elect an Administration Speak- 
er. What a contrast does Georgia present to 
South Carolina! She gees for the rights of the 
States, and not for the benefit of a party, when 
their measures are adverse to those rights; whilst 
others who appropriate tov themselves all the 
chivalry of the land, and who boast of first unfurling 
the banner of State rights, and planting themseves 
under the Palmetto standard, have this day united 
with the crusaders in trampling down the rights of 
a sister State. 

Mr. Speaker, in this crisis of our affairs, in this 
House, and in this country, South Carolina has 
assumed a heavy responsibility. Buta short time 
since, and her talented sons upon this floor, and 
in another part of this Capitol, were making their 
voices heard and felt in effective denunciation of 
Executive patronage, of Executive abuses, of 
Executive control over the Legislative branches. 
Bat now, these voices have been hushed. The 
tariff, internal improvement, extravagant expen- 
ditures, and all those measures which were the 
groundwork of opposition of the Administration, 
have ceasea to create alarm. The sentinels upon 
the watch-tower have grounded their arms and 
demanded a parley. Have those abuses become 
less odious from long and continued endarance, or 
has familiarity with them rendered them more 
palatable? If acloser connec'ion with the actors 
so effectually sirip their measu:es of their burden- 
some tendency, it were well to inquire “where the 
benefil is to enure.” The present Administration 
have ample cause to congratulate themselves, 
Pursuing, as they have done, the same course 
which the commenced; going on, step by step, to 
increase their patronage, and extend their influ- 
ence, without abating a particle of extravagance, 
they have made converts of their opponents, and 
now number them in their ranks. 

By what magic process this has been accom- 
plished has not yet been fully developed. Time 
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will demonstrate the means by which that patriotic 
zeal which spurred ona gallant band, with such 
f-arful odds, to resist the abuses of the Federal 
Government, has been quenched. Time was 
when South Carolina needed no aid to assert her 
principles, or to defend her tights. She could 
have stood alone against the whole United States. 
Now so weak as to have fallen in the arms of the 
Administration ! 


SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 13, 1840— 
Oa the two per cent. fund, the Cumberland road, 
and the power of the Government to make in'er- 
nal improvements. 


Mr. Picxens rose and said: 

Mr. Speaker: When I moved yesterday that the 
House adjourn, (the first time I ever made such a 
motion,) I did it not with a view to protract this 
debate, or to enter into a lenghty discussion of the 
subject, but with a desire to present the reasons 
which influenced me in making the original mo- 
tion, and the accompanying remarks which I sub- 
mitted afew days ago. And, sir, I should not 
now have entered particularly into this debate, if I 
hid not been pointedly alluded to by several gentie- 
men on both sides, and who have thus made it almost 
imperious on me to trespass, for a few moments, 
upon the attention of the House. I confess, Mr. 
Speaker, that | listened, with pleasure, to the well- 
turned periods and mellow voice of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Horrman,] who always 
seems to strike those chord, which vibrate through 
thix House with more perfect delicacy than any 
other gentleman on this floor. Yes, I must say 
that I lis'ened, with great pleasure, to the eloquent 
gentleman from New York—an ornament to his 
great and noble city: I mean a noble city, because 
she is rich in resources, and rich in commercial 
enterprise. But, in other respects, she presents to 
my mind a most singular spectacle, producing, 
probably, the greatest compound of interests of 
any city on this continent—a collection of novi 
homines—from the proud and princely merchant, 
who rolis in his coach and four, to the Loco Feco 
tiat sleeps in the market and lives upon bone-soup 
—preseniing a heterogeneous mass of contradic- 
tory combinations, which remind me of nothing so 
strongly as Shapspeare’s allusien to 

* Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Nose of Turk, and Tartat’s lips,” 

All mingled together— 

“Chaldron boil and bubble—double, double, toil and trouble.”’ 

A most extraordinary, and, upon the whole, in- 
teresting city!—and of which I take pleasure in 
saying, the gentleman is the oraament and the 
pride. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, I must, at the same time, con- 
fess that I listened with regret to some of the parti- 
san remarks in which the gentleman thought pro- 
per to indulge. Upon this question, and upon all 
others connected with the fiscal action of this Go- 
vernment, I have higher objects in view than to 
stoop to party discussion. 1 will not even stop to 
pluck the barbed arrow from the sides of the Exe- 
cutive, even though it should be shot from the 
“loud-twanging bow” of Achilles himself. I 
have higher objects in view. ‘The sirongest solici- 
tude I now fee! on all public questions, is directed 
to the realization of the firm hope and belief that 
the Constitution of ‘my country is to bs raised 
from the dust and ashes, where it has too long been 
tramp'ed puon, and made the sport of party and of 
party interests. 

Sir, we have arrived at a very peculiar juncture 
in public affairs. It is probably the first time, since 
the year 1789, that we have had a fair opportunity 
of placing the Government of our country ona 
true Republican tack We have been more or less 
involved, directly or indirectly, with great interests, 
which rendered it next to impossible that we could 
place the Government where the framers of the 
Constitution intended it to be; and in the present 
juncture of our affairs—with no national debt—with 
a system of taxation approaching to free trade, 
and a reasonable hope of peace, there can be no 
reason, no pretext, why we should not set about 
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this great work at once, and start th: Government 
upon those just and forbearing principles, compati- 
bie with the genius of our institutions, and which 
alone can give quiet and permanent union to a tur- 
buleat and excitable people. It is in connection 
with this view of the subjec', that I feel a deep 
interest in the question now pending before the 
House; not that | am particularly oppesed to the 
Cumberland road, or to the supposed interest 
which the States of Ohio, India»a, Illinois, aad 
Missouri, may happen to have in it; but because 
itinvolves great and vital principles; vital to the 
Constitution; vital to the purity of this Govern- 
ment and the Union of these States. 1 am opposed 
t) it because it is well calculated to form a precedent 
which is hereafier to be held up and quoted, as it 
Was quoted yesterday by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Howarp,] in his eloquent speech, as a 
precedent for future Congresses—a precedent which, 
in my judgment, rides over the Constitution, and 
transfers to the majority on this floor the power to 
make the Constitu'ion what they may suppose that 
their interests call upon them (to make it. 

Before I go into the general subject, I beg leave 
to refer, for a moment, to the remarks submitted a 
day or two ago by the gent'eman from Chio, [Mr. 
Mason,] who placed the obligation to make this 
appropriation on the ground of a specific contract. 
Yes, sir; that gentleman, whose eloquence, “ like 
mine Uncle Tuby’s,” seems to consist in its pauses, 
dweit upon the contract. He claims the bond. He 
stands up for the bond even stronger than Shylock; 
and he demaads, not only the pound of flesh, but 
the blood too. He placed the matter on a special 
contract, and, with great parliamentary courtesy, 
proclaimed that those who differed from him upou 
this subject were “ignorant, narrow, contracted,” 
and, to use his own classical expression, ‘ nig- 
gardiy.”” Now, let us examine what this contract 
is; and if it should tura out that there is a special 
trust fund set aside by the very acts whch the gen- 
tleman himself has quoted, and that we are made a 
trustee under those aets, then I say it is sound law 
that, when the trust fund is faithfully exhausted, 
you can no longer claim execution of the contract; 
or, in other words, if you file a bill in chancery 
“or the specific performance of the contract, and 
it is set forth and proved that the trust fund is ex- 
hausted, nay more, exausted five times over, ac- 
cording to that great rule that he who asles equity 
must first do equity,a decree would be rendered 
against the complainant, and he would have to re- 
fund. If 1 show this by incontestable record, | 
humbly submit to the gentleman that his special 
contract, must of necessity, fall tothe ground. I shall 
demonstrate this before I take my seat, beyond the 
possibility of refutation or denial. 

In the first place, then, and in order to be cer- 
tain of the terms of the contract, I will refer to it. 
The first act which we have on the subject, was 
passed in the year 1802. It was the act by which 
Ohio was admit ed into the Union, and the provi- 
sion bearing upon this point is in the followirg 
words : 

Ssc. 7. “That one-twentieth part of the nett proceeds of the 
lands lying within the said State, sold by Congress, from and 
after the thirtieth of June next, after deducting all expenses in- 
cident to the same, shall be applied to the laying out and mak- 
ing public roads, leading from the navigable waters emptying 
into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, tu the said State, and through the 
same; such roads to be laid out under the authority of Congress, 


with the conse.t of the several States through which the road 
shall pass.’’ 


The next act bearing upon the point, was passed 
in 1803. By the act | have just read, one-twenti- 
eth part of the nett proceeds of the public lands 
in the State of Ohio, was set apart fur purposes of 
internal improvement. In the year 1803, that 


provision was somewhat altered by the following: 
Sec. 2. “And be it further enacted, That the Secretary ef 
the Treasury shall, from time to time, and whenever the quar- 
terly accounts of the receivers of public moneys of the several 
land offices shall be settled, pay ‘Aree per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the lands of the United States, lying within the State of 
Ohio, which, since the thirtieth day of June last, have been, or 
hereafter may be, sold by the United States, after deducting all 
expenses incidental to the same, to such person or persons as 
may be authorized by the Legislature of the said State to receive 
the same; which sums, thus paid, shall be applied to the laying 
out, opening, and making roads within the said State, and 
to no other purpose whatever; and an annual account of the a 
lication of the same shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by such officer of the State as the Legislature thereof 
shall direct; and it is hereby declared that “he —— thus to 
be made, aa well as the several appropriations for schools, made 
by the preceding section, ere in conformity with, and in consi- 
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deration of, the conditions agreed on by the State of Ohio, yy 
the ordinance of the convention of said State, bearing date 29th 
of November last.”’ § 

It will be seen by this clause, that Congress so 
far altered the act which set aside one-twentieth 
part of the proceeds (which is equal to five per 
cent ) as to appropriate three fifths of the same to the 
Biale itself, to be managed and laid out according 
to ils own views of its own local interests, leaving 
two per cent. of the fund undisposed of. In the year 
1806, we had the first act making a specific appro- 
priation to the Cumberland road, and the clause of 
the act which relates to the pointI am now dis- 
cussing, is in the following words: 

Buc. 6. “Andbe is further enacted, That the sum of thirty 
thonsand dollars be, ad the same is hereby, appropriated, tu 
defray the Tt". of laying outand making said road [Cum- 
berland road.) And the President is hereby authorized to draw, 
from time to time, onthe Treasury, for such parts, or at any 
one time, for the whole of said sum, as he shall judge the ser- 
vice requires, which sum of $30,000 shall be paid, first, out of 
the fund, of two per cent. reserved for laying vut and making 
roade to the State of Ohio, by Virtue ofthe 7Ui section of an act 
passed on the 30th day of Apri!, 190%, entiied ‘An act to enable 
the people of the eastern division of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, to form a Constitution and! State Government, 
Ac. and for other purposes;’ paras me r cent. of the appropria- 
tion contained tn said 7Uh section, being directed by a subse- 
quent law, to the laying out, opening, and making roads within 
the said State of Ohio: and secondly, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, chargeable upon, and 
reimburaable at, the Treasury, by said fund of two per cent 
ae the same shall acerue.”’ 


That was the first specific appropriation; an ap- 
propriauion of $30,000 to the survey and com- 
mencement of tne road; and if il should be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not ctherwise ap- 
propriated, provision Was made for the reimburse- 
ment back to the Treasury, out of the two per cent. 
fund. 

We have thus seen that the gent'eman from 
Oho |Mr. Mason] is corect in stating that there 
was a specific fund. Lhave quoted the provi- 
sionary§clau-es which bear upon and define it; and 
to show' how remarkably guarded Congress has 
been, I willnow quote two other other acts passed 
more recently, tnd.cating that Congress did con- 
sider§ this as a trust fund, aud intended to ap- 
propriate at different per ods so much money and 
no more. And no ground can be raised directly 
or indirectly upon which to rest the demand for this 
appropriation, except upon the princ:pics laid down 
by the gentleman from Indiana, |Mr. Howarp,]} 
who, I must say, put himself upon much higher 
ground than that of a specific contract; knowing, 
ashe did,that it was too weak to carry him 
through, he paid litile or no attention to it. Sir, 
the gentleman was right. Rest the care upon that 
contract, and it must fail before any court of chan- 
cery in the civilized world. 

But | proceed to show how guarded Congress 
has been, and with this view, I quote from an act 
passed June 24, 1834, for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road: 

Byo. 4. ‘'That,as svon as the sum by this act appropriated, 
or 60 much thereol as ia necessary, shall be expended in the 
repair of said road, agreeably to the provisione of this act, the 
same sha!) be surrendered to the States respectively, through 
which said road passes: and the United States shail not thereaf- 
ter be subject to any expense for repairing said road.” 

I now quote another ciause from an act pas:ed 
March 3, 1835: 

Bro. 3. “And bc is further enacted, That before any portion 
of the gam by the second section of this act appropriated, shall 
be expended in the repair of said road east of the Ohio river, 
agreeably tu the provisions of this act, the same shall be gur- 
rendered to, an| acceyted by, the States respectively, through 
which said road passer; and the United States shall not thereat: 
ter be subject fo any expense in relation i(o said road.” 

By th s it will be seen that it was expressly in- 
tended that the Federal Government should not be 
subject thereatier to any expenses in relat on to this 
road; and here it is to te remarked, that if gentle- 
men put the appropriation on the ground of con- 
tract, they must take the whole contract, as indi- 
cated at different times, and not a par) of it. 

But I proceed now to show, on the authority of 
documentary evidence, that this trast fund, thus set 
aside by the first acts which have been referred tc, 
has been exhausted more than five times over. W_ th 
this view, I will read the estimates of the amount 
expended on the road, as reported to this House, in 
docuwent No. 350, trom the Treasury Department, 
April 23, 1838: 

Ist. The aggregate amount of the three per cent. 
fund actually paid to the States of Ohio, Indiana, 

Ilinois, and Mis-souri, is - $1,459,467 28 
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This is the three-fifths of the five 
per cent. fund. 

Aggregate amount of two-fifths of 
hve per cent - - - 








972,978 20 
Aggregate amount of the five per 
cent. - - ° 





2,432,445 48 


This, then, is the whole of the trust fund, so far 
as the land is sold. Let us now see what has ac- 
tually been expended at different times upon this 
road. The same document will show what has 
been appropriated for the Cumberland road, its 
continuance, repairs, &c. to the 3lst of December, 
1837: 

For the Cumberland road, east of the 


Ohio - - - $1,657,325 20 
For the repairs of the Cumberland 
road, east of the Ohio - 1,126,686 82 


$2,784,012 02 
1,943,461 95 
985,000 00 
596,000 00 


For the Cumberland road in Ohio - 
For the Cumberland road in Indiana 
For the Cumberland road in Illinois 
For the survey of the road from 


Wheeling to the Mississippi - 10,265 85 








Aggregate amount appropriated for 
the Cumterlandroad s+ 
Aggregate amount of two-fifths of 
5 per cent on the nett proceeds of 
land sod im Ohio, Indiana, Iili- 
pois, and Mis:ouri, up to the 31st 
of Decemper, 1838 - - 


46,318,739 82 


972,978 20 
Difference between the two agere- 

gates - - - 

Thus, sir, from the documents, it appears tiat 
$972,978 20 is the trust fund of the two per cent. 
set aside, according to the acts of 1803 and 1806, 
by which this Government was made a uustee for 
the faithtul administration of the same. And I 
have shown you that the fund has been exhausted, 
and more than exhaus'ed, by $5,345,761 62. With 
what face, then, can gentiemen now call upon 
us to appiopriate egain, at this time, $450,000, 
and claim it as due trom the trust fund? It can- 
not be maintained. Let us now see what !ands re- 
main yet to be sold in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missvari, to which the Ind.an title has been extin- 
guished, excluding the lands which have been sold 
and otherwise appropriated: 








1. In Ohio - - 2,150,588.07 acres, 

2. In Indiana - - 5,629 093.90 * 

3. In Illinois” - . 21,123.161.64 “ 

4. In Missouri - - 33,497,055.77  * 
Ager-gate - - 62,399,899.38 “« 


I think I can show (if it were necessary now) 
that our pabiic lands heretofore have not yielded 
more than twenty-eight eents per acre to the public 
Treasury. if we deduct all expenses, extingui-h- 
ment of Indian titles, purchases made by trea- 
ties, donations, &c. But suppose that the above 
sixty-two millions of acres (much of which is 
refuse Jand:) should hereafter yield one dollar 
nett per acie, then ths would give us about 
$62,000,000; and calculate the 2 per cent. fund 
out of this, and it would be $1,240,000; and the 
whole 5 per cent. fand wou'd be but $3,100,000. 


Yet I have shown you, that we have already ex- | 


pended $5,345,761 62 more than the 2 per cent. 
fund now paid in; and a‘) that, in any probabiliy, 
can Ce me in hereatier, is $1,240,000. But take the 
whole 5 per cent. from lands yet to be sold, and, 
probably, it will be less than $3,100,000; which, 
taken from the $5,245,761 62 already in excess, wi!l 
still leave a ba‘ance in favor of this Government 
of $2,245,761 62. Juding from the past, how- 
ever, it may be safely calculated thet the public 
lands to be sold, will not yield half the sum esti- 
mated above, which, of course would reduce the 5 
per cent. estimate in like manner. Thus, I trust, 
I have forever put to rest this Mimsy pretext, as to 
the famous two per cent fund; and that no o.e will 
ever again urge upon us this appropriation from 
the obligations of a special contract. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Howarp] was too good a 
lawyer to rest upon this; he well knew that he 
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- $5,345,761 62 | 





could not carry this appropriation upon apy prin. 
ciple of law or equity connected with the 2 per cent, 
fund. He did not rest it entirely upon this, by 
took higher grounds of rational interest and expe. 
diency connected with our pub‘ic policy. 

As for my own part, rather than to be harassed 


| here year afier year, as we are, for specific appre. 


priations for this object, to be made out of the Na. 
tional Treasury, and thus making every thing sub. 
serve local interests, I would prefer at once, if we 
are to be compelied to carry on this work, that we 
should give to each of the States absolutely five 
cut of every 105 sections of land unsold for their 
own disposal, provided we were never to be asked 
for an appropriation again upon this subject. 

Do you suppose that the men who, in the years 
1802, 1803, and 1806, passed the first acts to which 
I have referred, could have contemp’ated that six 
millions of dollars were to be drawn from the 
Treasury in the short space of thirty-three years for 
this object? They would have hesitated long be/ore 
they would have set a precrdent which is now ap- 
pealei'a as having the authority of law. The fi st 
apprepriaiun, as I have shown, was $30,000; and 
that sum, no doubt, was thought to be cousidera- 
ble, because we then enjoyed the biessings of an 
economical Government. But they would not 
have passed it if they had supposed that, to this 
amount, they were to add the sum laid down in 
the estimates upon our tab’es, and by which it will 
be seen that a sum approaching to eight millions of 
coilars, over and above the amounts a'ready ap)ro- 
priated, wi'l be required to finish this road to Jef- 
ter-on, in Missouri. It will appear from the re- 
port from the War Department, communicated to 
the Senate 27th January, 1840, No. 122, that the 
estimated cot for the completion of the Cumbe:- 
land read hereaiter, over ail expenses heretofore, 
is as follows: in Ohio, $638,166 26; in Indiana, 
$3,144.250 21; in Illinois, $2 448,833 52; in Mis- 
souri, $1 664,790 45; and the total estimated cost 
is $7,896,045 44. Are we prepared for this heavy 
expenditure? This amount, added to what has 
a'ready been expended, will make $14,214,785 26. 
Do you suppose that the framers of these first 
laws would have been prepared to meet such ex- 
travagant drafts out of the public funds? Were 
they prepared to set such a precedent by appropri- 
ating at first only $30,000; which appropriation 
they specially guarded by declaring that the 
amount should be paid out of the two per cent. 
fund? Would they have suffered themseives thus 
to be drawn into a measure which was to lay the 
foundation for such heavy appropriations? And it 


| is to be remembered that the sum ct seven mil- 


lions eight hundred thousand dollars here men- 
toned, is only the estimate. We all know the 
character of these estimates—that they are the 
mere theoretical estimates of gent! men in their 
bureaus—but come to the actual amount and you 
will tind it to be nearer sixteen millions than eigh'; 
for, in every such estimate, the amounts actually 
called for exceed almost double the amount first 
esumated. Well may the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Howarp] speak of this as a magnificent 


enterprise. Well may the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horratan}] call it ;the Appian 
way. It may be the App an way; it may bea 


magnificent enterprise—but wheis to pay for it? Is 
it an enterprise within the provisions of the Consti- 
tation? Is it an enterprise within the limits ofa 
Reputiican and economical Government, involy- 
ing, as it dves, in all human probability, appro- 
priations to the amonnt of twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars?) And if the gentleman from Indiana is 
right in the bright prospects which he drew of the 
future; if that road is finally to lead, as he says, to 
the shores oi the Pacific, then two hundred millions 
of dollarswill not cover the expenditures. And 
this is the species of argament which is employed 
to induce a Republican Government to adopt mea- 
sures that are to involve the country in sucn enor- 
mous extravagance!! Jt may be an Appian way, 


as the gentleman from New York says, but I 
would remind him that the Appian way which led 
from Rome to Brundusium, became the great high- 
way of emperors who marched along it, waving the 
imperial eagles over prostrate slaves and an _ 
and ruined country. Is the Appian way to be cited 
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pere asan example to us? First go and make your 
Government as splendid and despotic as that of 
imperial Rome became in the progress of time. 
What was it that broke down republican Rome? 
It was this very system of partial, unjust, and cor- 
rupling legisiation; @ system in which conquering 
generals brought back spvils from sacked cities 
and devastated provinces, to be divided among 
‘Roman cifizens,” and to pamper an arrogant and 
agrarian people. , 
That was the cause of the downfall of Rome—it 
struck adeep blow at her purity and freed: in. 
And when the gentleman asks us to follow exam- 
ples of that kind, let hm first go the bankso! the 
Obio and the Mississ:ppi and establish granaries for 
the collection of public corn, that it may be given 
tothe people, Let him spread out his banner and 
call upon his followers to come in and divide the 
planter. Make this Government what Rome was, 
agrarian iy all its principles, and bring the country 
duwn to the same of ruin, corruption, and prc s'ra- 
non, Which character zed the Roman _ republic. 
You may make this Appian way—you may make 
ths great Government ioad, but it will be a road 
tha: will pass through the very vials of the Con- 
stitution. I say, you may make sucha road; you 
may Make another in the South, and another in 
the Noith, and you may cali them by what names 
you choose; but rest assured, that the pronciple 
upon which you act strikes at that equal justice 
whics should ever be the basis of arepubic. It 
notonly strikes at that, Fut at the Unioncf th: se 
Bates. There can be no permanent union excep! 
by generating those kind and cordial f elings be- 
tween the various sections of this confederacy, 
which can alove result fiom a Government dis- 
pensipg equal benefits and equal burdens. Y.u can- 
not preserve twenty-six imdependent Srates in 
tnion, unless by means of a Government which 
does actually dispense equal burdene and cqual 
favors. And when it is supposed that we oppose 
such apprepriations from mere sectional prejudices, 
injustice is done to the peuple of that persecuted 
region which stretches trom the Patapsco to the 
Mississippi, and which has been denounced as 
articu'acly sectional in its views of public policy. 
Gar it is unjust to that people. In taking the 
ground which they have taken in oppositioa to 
such measures, they have p!anted themselves on the 
great principle of the Constituton, and sound na- 
tional policy. They ask that your Government shall 
be equal. They do not come aniask at your 
hands favor or bounty; they ask for a Govern- 
ment that may be just and forbearing ia peace, so 
that it may be strong in war, because strong in the 
affections of a devoted and loyal people. These 
views are no Southern views alone, but views af- 
fecting deeply the permanent liberties of a Republi- 
can people every where, in the North and the South, 
in the East and the West. We do not ask fer par- 
ticular favors or appropriations to us. Yet we are 
denounced as sectional, because Southern in'erests 
are spoken of. But let us reflect what these South 
era interests are. All that we ask is a Strict con- 
struction of the Constitution as it regards a!l por- 
tions of the Union, and that the local interes s of 
all may remain untouched by Federal legislation, 
We desire that nothing shall embarrass the free in- 
ternal intercourse of the Siates, and that no sec- 
tional mterests may be touched so as to disturb 
their harmony. We ask that the Government shall 
be exie nal in its operations, conducting our inter- 
course with foreign nations so as to comman! their 
respect and regard. ‘These, sir, may be Southern 
views, but they are views which | hope are not 
eonfined to us alone, for they justly belong to a 
free Republican people in every portion cf this 
Union, who are interested in preserving our Go- 
vernment what it was designed to be—a Govern- 
ment of limited powers, all to be exercised for the 
benefit of equal and independent States. 
This may be any thing but a national view; but 
I tell the gentleman from Indiana, that the speech 
which he has made on this occasion, will hereafter 
be held up to him as containing d:cirines by which 
it is proposed to set up precedents as law; and, in 
his own language, the mere ‘‘beaten track of lezis- 
lation,” as the Constitution of the land. I warn 
the gentleman that it will be so; and that it is re- 
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served for him, if he expects to remain a Republi- 
can, to realze the profound wisdom of that wise 
man, who exclaimed “Oh, that m ne enemy would 
write a book!’ To say the least of it, sir, the gen- 
tleman can never again lay ciaim to the title of a 
Strict constructionist. 

Mr. Speaker, I was rejoiced to hear the remarks 
which f li the other day from the gentleman from 
Maine, ( Mr. Parris,|] and if proof were wanting 
that this is not a proposition which the South alone 
opposes, and that our opposition does not rest upon 
exclusive sectional feelings, we may find it in the 
arzument which that gentleman mace. He comes 
irom the extreme North; and [ listened to him as 
if it were to the voice of one from the tomb of the 
Constitution, pr: claiming its life and regeneration, 
in rezions where it has been permitied too long to 
Slumber uncneri>hed and unnoticed. I return the 
gentleman my most cr rdial thanks. He has placed 
this question where it ougit to be placed, on the 
great principles of the Constitntion, and he has 
shown that the North as well as the Scuh wer 
deeply in‘erested in main'aining a limited as weil 
as an economical Government. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Howarp} 
spoke ef making ‘his a National Government. I 
snould be glad ts kiow what the gentl mao means 
by a Nutional G-vernment. If by the term he 
means that d scretion which weuld give a majority 
in Congress the right and power, under the broad 
shield of “the general welfare,” to which be had al- 
ludej, to make appropriotions of money for any and 
every object thata majority may decide to be with- 
in the scope of the general welfare then it is pre- 
cisely the doctrine of Alexander Hamilion, ant 
comes Within the range of thove vast constructive 
powers advanced by Chief Justice Marshali—. 
man whose name is never to be mentioned save in 
profound respect and veneration for the parity of 
his character, and the simple dgoiy out power of 
hisintellect. Let us see what is meant by the term 
“general wel are.” 

Ihe word is first used in the preamble to the 
Constitution, thus: 

“We. the people of the United States, in order to foim amore 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 


provide forthe common defence, piomote the generai iwel- 
Sare,” aad so forth. 


We next fiad the term in the clause which de- 
clares that 

“Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide forthe com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States.” 

lt is very clear that the term, thus used and 
twice repeated, was designed as a mere deciatation 
of extreme caution, and that the true intent and 
meaning of those who used it was, that it should 
be a limitation to the apparently absclute and un- 
controlled power givea in the same clause “to lay 
and collect taxes; that they should not use this 
power wantonly or in caprice, but should strictly 
consult the “general wellare,” and carry out the 
sane only by confining i's fu'l exercise to objects 
speciaily enumerated in thatinstrument, and which 
are thereby delared to be nationa’; that it was not 
intended to apply to sectional objects or local ia‘e- 
rests in any particular State, but to those great na- 
tional objects which were specially declared by 
grants of power to be withia the jurisdiction of the 
Governmen'. It is not contended but that the 
Government is one of lim ted powers, and that the 
Constitution is intended to define those powers. 
The gentleman [Mr. Howarp} claims that the 
Government should be nationai—I say s9 too. 
But it is national only on those objects speciti- 
cal'y defined and granted in the Constitation By 
merely assum:ng that it is national, you cannot 
€fiect objects not euumerated, or es enta'ly nece:- 
sary to those that are. The convention has pre- 
ciszly defined the objects or powers that are na- 
tiona’, and Congress surely cannot le ally usder- 
tike to dec'a:e that ve shail a'so be naional for 
oher pu'pores. To do so is to do nothing more 
nor less than claim, that Congress shall set up us 
own discretion as to the objes’s cf “general wel- 
fare,” instead of confining 1< action to the specific, 
enumerated powers of the Consi‘ution itself. If 
the “general welfare” be the only \imitat.on to the 
discretion of Congress, why, then, any enumera- 
tion of powers at all? All power was at once 
given, and the judgment of Congress was thereby 
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right have we to set aside the judgment of the 
convention? They chose, by enumerating the 
powers, to show what were intended to be national 
object ; and the very enumeration exc wes the 
Liea of legislation upon objects not enumerated. 
Phe taxing power is what gave vitality to the Con- 
stitution. Under the Contederation, Congress had 
power to collect revenues from tye States, and not 
trom the people ot the States. The great object 
of the Constitution was \o change this power, so 
as to enrb'e this Goverament to collect directly 
from indi: iduels ins‘ead of Siates. Congress may 
have power to “lay and collect taxes” for the 
‘general welfare,” as intended to be defined by the 
enumerated grants; but it can only appr: priate 
money thus raised upen the specific objects d: fined 
by the msirament itsef. It was wrely agreed 
upon in convention, that the subjects tor egisiative 
acuion should be specifically setded. Disc: e.ion in 
the powers of Governmeat, whether in one or 
many, is the law of tyranis. In al! civilized coun- 
ines, the line which bmits the power of Governa- 
ment, is the line that defines ealightened liberty. 
But the power to make these appropriations has 
has been claimed uuder that clause in the Cons itu- 
tion Which declares that Congress :hall have power 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with [ndian tribes.” 
Let us examine this fora moment. At Orst it would 
s-em to be a general and absolute grant of power; 
but when we retlect as to its natu e. we fiud it is 
not such. It does not say that Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce, but * commerce 
“with foreiyn na’ions.”” The ower par of the clause, 
“and among the several States.’ woud seem alro 
to be absoiute and uncontroiied; but tos is net the 
fact: for 1 will demonstrate that th: instr wment 
itself has two express |] in-tations + pon this very 
wer. Fx on 9, itis sant, ‘*no tax or 
daty shall be taid on articies exporied from any 
State,” aud “no preference shail be given by apy 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over these of another; nor shall vessels 
bound to or from one State he obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties, in ano her.” Now itis clear, 
that that which at first appeared to be ab-olure, is 
positively a restricted and limited power; and the 
wisdom of the instrumentcan cnly be appreciated 
by reading all the parts, and blending them in har- 
mony. The whole scope and meaning of the 
clause were, that there should be free and unre- 
stric‘ed com neice between the Sta'es. It was a 
limitation upon power cf this Government, 
and in favor of perfect freedom in trade, and ron- 
ning in the same spirit with that clause which de- 
clares that “the ciizens of each Siate shali be 
entitled to all the privileges aud immunities ot 
citizens in the several Staes.” lia State weie to 
monopolize, as aSiate, any branch of trade, so 
as to appropriate it to herself under restrictions 
operaing upon others, thenfCongress would have 
power to regulate such “commerce.” bor instance, 
if Virginia were to monopolize for be:self the toe 
baeco trade; or if Pennsyivania weie to monepo- 
Ize her cecal mines and contiol their expora‘ions, 
then the power of Congress would attach. Bar 
ter, trade, intercommun.cation between citizens of 
different States, were intended to te tree and un- 
embarrassed. Commerce, a+ a public matter be- 
tween State and State, might be regulated; but 
trade priva’e, between in‘t:v:dual and individual, 
was to be beyond the interferen-e cf Congress. 
Yet, under this general power, baving a plain and 
pa!pable object, it is claimed to create wks of in- 
ternal improvement. Under the lim: e! power “to 
reguiate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States,” you claim a separate, positive, 
and substantive power. That which is clearly aa 
independent power, youclaim as incidental. Un- 
der the power to “regulate” one thing, you claim 
the power to create anvther. Regulation of com- 
merce does not give the power to create commerce 
or desirey commerce. To demand that Govern- 
ment «hall create internal improvements, and force 
commeice upon them, under the power to regulate 
commerce, is the same thing as to claim that Go- 
vernment shall build our steamboats and ships, to 
transport our produce across the Atlantic. If you 
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can do the thing in the one case, you can in the 
other. It is the same thing, as to power. 

I know that this appropriation has been claimed 
under the inducement to favor commerce, and the 
power maintained under the clause to which have 
referred. But has noi the day passed, when such 
an argument can have weighi? Tnose who first 
projecied tnis national road had two great objects 
in view: the first was, to promote commerce be- 
tween the States—to promote union and inter- 
course; the second was, national defence, and the 
protection of our remote and frontier settlements, 
which were subject to imminent danger. These, I 
say, were the great objects which in !uced Congress 
to make the first appropriations. Now, I submit 
to genilemen, whether the circums'ances of the 
c-untry are not so entire'y changed, as to render 
these great intentions no longer of weight. What 
was the siluation of the West in the year 1802? It 
was comparatively an unknown region; a region 
surrounded by Indian tribes, and in imminent dan- 
ger of invasion from Great Britain. They then 
looked to the old States for protection and defence. 
But is such the state cf things now?) The Western 
country, which at that time wes an infant colony, 
has now sprung up into national exis'ence; and 
the talented geniieman from Indiana, spoke to us 
of the day, when they of the West would dictate 
their own terms to this Union; when they would have 
command of this, and of all other great questions 
affecting the condition and welfare of the Repub- 
lic. And is it right for us now to say, that this ap- 
propriation isto he make to keep up the defence 
and protecticn of the West?) Suppose a war were 
to break out with Great Britain to-morrow. The 
first tocsia that sounded would proclaim the Cana- 
das emancipated from co'onial vassalage. Could we 
be invaded through thatsection? Have we not al- 
ready a yeomanry force settled on the Obio and the 
Mississippi, capable of meeting the legions of 
England without any assi tance from us? Do 
they esk this as an appropriation to a weak, infant 
colony, just in the first stages of ils settlement? 
That great Northwestern Territory, which in the 
year 1802 had !ess than one hundred thousand 
people, has now nearly three millions; a popula- 
tion equal to that of the whole Union, at the 
commencement of the Revolution. And _ for 
them now to come and claim an appropriation, un- 
der the origional objects of the first grant, reminds 
me of a full-grown boy, ju-t steppng into man- 
hood, with ruddy cheeks and joyous eye, asking to 
be dandied on his mecther’s knee, and whining to 
draw mi'k from his mother’s exhausted breast. 
Such is the state of things. The reason for the ori- 
ginal apprepriation exists ne longer. Instead of 
being weak, powerless, subject to invasion, the peo- 
ple of the West come here now, and through their 
Representatives tell you, that alter the nex! census, 
they will defy your power and trample upon your 
authority: that they will do it by force of law, and 
the triumphant power of numbers. 

Is this appropriation to be made for the purpcse 


of facilitaung commerce? What was the state of | 


the country in the years 1802, 1803, and 1806? 
They were then a scattered, weak, and remote peo- 
ple, with no means of communication. They had 
not felt the glorious and quickening influences of 
the nob’e invention of steam power—that power 
which has given life, and wealth, and greatness, to 
a slumbering wilderness; and for the blessings of 
which, Ohiv, Llinvis, Indiana, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, ovght to erecta monument 
toits inventor. Yes, sir! Columbus may have 
discovered a continent, but the genius of Rumsey 
has made it a fit inheritance for freemen. They 
ought’ to raise a monument to his memory at the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, before which, 
alwho pass might bow with respect, in remem- 


brance of the man who subdued the mother of | 


waters. 

It is said of an ancient king, that surrounded as 
he was by servility ani flattery, and as if to illus- 
trate its a lusion, he atemoted to chain the ocean, 
and said to the waters, “Thus far shalt thou come, 
and no farther.” Vain and idle as this was, in the 
days of mere physica! power, yet, sir, we have 
literally seen, in our day, the genius of man giving 
10 the world an invention by which intellect has 
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been made to triumph over the waves of the ocean 
and the winds of beaven. 

It is that invention which has changed the whcle 
commerce of the Wes ; which has brought into ex- 
istence, as it were, a nation from the wilderness, 
and quickened it with su iden life and vigor. We 
have seen State after State spring into existence, as 
powerlul and perfect as cne divinity sprung from 
the brain of anovher, in ancient days. And yet 
they come in and claim th’s appropriation, for the 
purpose of facilitating commerce! and tell us that 
if we do not grant it, they will be deprived of the 
advantages to which thy are entitled, end will be 
crippled in their resources! Sir, you might as 
we.l attempt to bind down the lion in his strength, 
by throwing cobwebs over his mane, as to cripple 
the energ es of the West. The journey from Piws- 
burg to to New Orleans may be performed in as 
many days, under the operation of the steam 
power, as, in the year 1806, it teok months. And 
yet the appropriation is claimed to facili'ate com- 
merce! Look for a moment at the map of this 
country. On one side you have the Ohio, running 
for 500 miles parallei to this road; and on the other 
you have those great inland seas, furnishing on 
both sides the finest ccmmercial intercouse 0: any 
inland country upon the face of the globe. What 
more can be cone? The puny cfforts of this Go- 
vernment sink into contempt kefore the majestic 
works that nature herself has thrown around 
this magnificent country. If you must do some- 
thing, do it for a country that needs your ap- 
propria'ion. Sr, the great objects for which 
this appropriation was originally made, of faci- 
litaung commerce, binding the Union, and 
for the purposes of defence, no longer exist. 
If the Congress of 1806 had good inducements to 
make these appropriations, the Congress of 1840 
have none; and itis the heizht of folly and of mad- 
ness to continue to make appropriations originally 
based on a different state of circumstances in the 
country, when the whole country itself has 
chang:d. Does Ohio, or Indiana, or Hlinois, ask 
this appropriation because the Government has 
becn a hard parent to them, or because we have 
neglected their interests? We have given them the 
richest soil on the globe for litle or nothing— 
cheaper than it could be purchased in any part of 
the civilized world. We have given them all the 
fostering care of a kind and indulgent Government. 
I know nothing that they have asked which we 
have ever refused; and yet they come and demand 
these extra appropriations. I know they seem to 
tnink that what they have paid for landis a naked 
tax. Has it been atax wrung from labo:? Do 
they receive nothing in return? Have we not given 
them a full equivalen'? Is the purchase of property 
a tax? Have we not given them a quid pro quo? Is 
there a man among them who will now sell his land 
fur the price at which he bought i? 

Now it is said that we have forbidden these 
States to tax our lands within their several limits, 
and for five years after their purchase from Go- 
vernment. This was done at the solicitation of the 
States themselves, because it was supposed that it 
would ho'd out additional inducements to emigra- 
tion and settlement, to be exempt from taxes; and 
what was supposed to be for their interests, is now 
said to affect their resources. 1 will repeal the ex- 
emption to-morrow, if they will take it as an equi- 
valent. The true sesources ofa State consist in 
the income of its citizens—in their capacity to meet 
public demands upon that income. It is popula- 
lion, labor, income, that give true resources to a 
Siate. 

The taxing power of the State extends without 
limit over i's citizens. If they have cheap lands, 
and exempt from taxes, their income ought to be 
greater. The aggregate income of the people of 
Ohio consitutes the true resources cf the State 
And, as far as capacity to bear taxation is con- 
cerned, these new States have as complete pewer 
and as great resources, according to their popula- 
tion, as has the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, or 
any other State in the Union. Their capacity to 
raise !axes is in exact proportion to their income 
and the number of their citizens. This objec'ion, 


then, that we have forbidden the exercive of the 
power cf taxation over our own lands, is nothing 
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more than theoretical; and, therefore, the pi sition 
assumed that we are bound to appropriate this mo. 
ney, because we have crippled the resources of 
these States, cannot be maintained. It is idle 1 
talk of our cramping the resources of States tha 
have outstripped the Atlant.c frontier; that are al. 
most able to purchase out their richest Atlantic sis. 
ters. Sir, there is no justice in demanding this ap. 
propriation. 

_I proceed now, Mr. Speaker, to present a few 
views upon this question, considered merely as a 
fiscal question, and with reference to the resources 
of the country at the present time. According to 
the estimates received from the Treasary Depart. 
ment, it will be seen that our resources for the 
next year will probably amount to about twenly- 
two millions of dollars; and, asa purt of this esti 
mate, we must take into the calculation a debt of 
about two and a half millions that will be due from 
the Bank of the United States, and about one mil- 
lion due from the deposite banks. And then we have 
the estimate of what appropriations are necessary, 
and from which it will be seen that, with very 
great prudence and economy, we will be barely able 
to meet just demands upon the Treasury. I doubt 
whether the income wiil not be, in fact, short of 
the demands. Now, I put it to those who have 
rallied themselves upon the late able message of 
the President in favor of economy and retrench- 
ment—I put it to them, whether it is proper, under 
the existing circumstances and embarrassments of 
the country, to vole an appropriation ot four hun. 
dred and fifty thousand dollars tor this road? I put 
it to them, whether it is proper to vote this amount, 
with the certainty that you must either borrow 
money or issue Treasury notes? Is the contry pre. 
pared for this?) Where will you borrow money? 
How will you raise the funds? It is reported that 
there is a universal derangement, a general pres- 
sure, inthe money market, from one eud of the 
country to the other; and I take it for granted, that 
the idea is notto be entertained that the Govern- 
ment is to borrow money to meet its exigencies. 
Well, are yeu prepared to issue Treasury notes? 
Here let me say that, last session, I voted against 
the issue of these notes. Idid so on the ground of 
expediency; not because I had constitutional ob- 
jections against the measure, but because I rega:d- 
ed it asa dangerous precednt, and because i's 
tendency was to profligacy inexpenditares. There 
ought never to be an issue of such notes, except it 
be upon ASCERTAINED FUNDS, belonging to the 
Treasury, but not immediately available at the 
then, to be done under extreme caution and guards, 
and only when absolutely necessary. The Govern- 
ment has, undoubtedly, a right to borrow, and to 
use the form of Treasury notes instead of bonds. 
moment, although certain ata fu'ure time. It ought, 
But when gentlemen come and ask me fo vole 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars for an object 
which I believe to be beyond the Constitution, and 
unnecessary,and with the certainty that, according 
to the estimates on our table, we will be called upon 
to s ppropriate nearly eight millions more to the same 
object, I, for one, raise my protest against it; and 
when gentlemen shall ask me to give them support 
for Treasury notes, I say to them, that, if they pass 
such appropriations as this, I will trample upoy 
the tes of party with contempt, and refuse ma 
vo'e. I know my daty to the country and to my 
constituents better than to submit to the sympathies 
of party, so far as to give my vote for an issue of 
Treasury notes to meet appropriations which are 
both unconstitutional and unnecessary. Are gen- 
tlemen prepared to make such disbursements at 
preseni? Itis probable that the income of the first 
two quarters of the year w:ll fall behind, and that 
the Treasury will not be able to meet the appro- 
priate and neeessary demands upon it. I very 
much believe this may be the case; and I believe 
that the income of the last two quarters, with pro- 
per care, will rather exceed the necessary expendi- 
tures: thatis to say, it Congress is prepared to 
cme down to economical and necessary ex~endi- 
tures only. And if a Treasury note bill is intro- 
duced here with a view to render those expendi- 
tures commensurate with the income, and to e wa- 
lize the demands with the revenues for the whole 
year, and with that view ovly, placing out of sight 
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all unnecessary Or uncons'itutional appropriati ns, 
| might, under the necessily of the case, g ve such 
a bilimy support But pass such appropriatiens 
as these, #if—pass appropriations in the teeth of 
the Constitution, and of the pressing interests of the 
country, and that, too, ata time when we are so 
deeply embarrassed —embarrassed as individuals— 
embarrassed as States—embarrassed as a national 
Government—and I pronounce it here, as I will do 
every where, the height of profligacy, madness, and 
tyranny. 5 
Sir, I confess that some of the remarks which 
fell from the able gentieman fiom Indiana [Mr. 
Howarp ] made my blood run warm. I confess 
that I felta deeper emotion of the heart, when he 
spoke of the rising strevgih of the West—of the 
numbers they wou'd include under the next census; 
when he spoke of their power and ascendency; 
and when he said that they would “‘ remember 
their friends, and visit their enemies.” Sir, this 
remark of the gentleman may have been full of 
Christian charity and forgiveness; but if it was, it 
created different feelings in my bosom. I felt that 
the gen'leman had arrayed these increasing num- 
bers on ene side, to show to the,ambitious and 
the aspiring of this House, the temptations which 
loyin the future. The people of t!e West would 
“rememter their friends, and visit theirenemies!” 
Sir, | know not how I am to be visited. I know 
not whether Iam to be viewed asa friend or an 
enemy; but I know my duty to the Constitution; I 
know my devotion to the great interests of the 
country—not t» the interests of a particular sec- 
tion, or of a few States—but to the interests of 
the whole country; and, knowing my duty, 
the language of the gen'leman has neither terior 
nor temptation for me. I have no aspiration 
higher than that ef a conscie tious discharge of 
my duty to tl e Constitution; and I know of no temp- 
tation, either from power on the one hand or 
flattery on the other, which can ever swerve me from 
the direct path of honor and independence. I have 
opposed this appropriation because it is unneces- 
sary, particu’a’ly in the present emergency of the 
country; ani because the great objects which in- 
duced Congress originally to make the appropria- 
tion, exist no longer. Its inexpedient, because it 
will array againsteach other sectional interests and 
feelings. 1 «ppose it, because I believe that the 
Constitution of ourcountry breathes forth a spirit of 
just furbearance and equality; and that it was prin- 
cipally intended to give us protection and defence 
against foreign enrmies, and not to create strug- 
gles and contests for particular internal works, 
either in One section er the other. I am aware 
that these views may be regarded as “‘narrow, con- 
tracted,” and, once more to repeat the classical 
language of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Ma- 
son,] ‘niggardly;” bat they are the views which I 
have been taught from the book of the Constitu- 
tion itself—from the history of the convention 
which framed it, and from what I believe to be the 
trae, the solid, the permanent interests of all parts 
of the Confederacy. 

The gentleman frem Indiana [Mr. Howarp] 
asked, significantly, why appropriaticns are const - 
tutional on the Atantic frontier, and not in the 
interioi? +I do not exactly know what class of ap- 
propriations the gent'eman may refer to; but if he 
alludes to that pr: fligate class embraced under the 
general “harbor bili,” by which Congress has ap- 
propriated money under the power to regniate 
commerce where none existed, but to make and 
create commerce, I hold all such to be against the 
grnius of the Constitution, a gross and profligate 
perversion. Itis a fraudulent perversion of the 
internal improvement power to make snch appro- 
priations under a bill nom nally for harbors. Siace 
the famous veto on the Maysville road bill, appro- 
priations for internal improvement have taken that 
direct on; but if the true intention is to protect and 
“reguiate’ our commerce, where commerce exists, 
then such objects c.me directly within the p:ovi- 
sion of the Constitution, which declares that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall have power to regula‘e commerce with 
foreign nations.” The perversion of this power, 
of late years, has produced appropriations to dig 
out and make harbors where there were no 
towns and no commerce, and where natnre 


never intended there shouli be any. 
tect a harbor connecteit wth national 
is a different thing from this. But the gentieman 
asks why appropriauons “are constitutional 
upon salt water an! notupon fresh?” I will tell 
the gentleman: it may be because they are con- 
nected with the national defence of tne country. 
[tis upon salt water that we are to be attacked. 
The next great contest that is to come—and I be- 
lieve it will come, sooner or later—will be decided 
on the ocean, and decided, to, by steam power. 
But appropriations, under exist ng circumstances, 
considering the great change in the world, and the 
prospect of almost a tot:] ehange in modern war- 
fare, even to fortifications, which, in the years 
1816, 1818, and 1826, wire deemed necessary and 
proper, I consider, at present, useless and inexpe- 
dient. Appropriations for fortifications at leading 
points, where they may be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the navy, Lentrely approve of; these, 
however, ought to be confined to a few great 
points. Naval power, connected with steam, will 
hereafter decide the fate of empire among civilized 
nations. Appropriations to protect commerce, to 
prevent the invasion of territory, to defend those 
places where our battle are to be fought; all these 
things are included under a general class of appro- 
priations for national d-fence. But the interior 
West des not require such appropriations. And 
why? Because, by the b'essin.s of Nature, they 
are removed from all danger of invasion; they in- 
habit a country remote from any foreiga nation. 
Tht day is passed when Great Britain is to invade 
us successfully through the lakes. If, unfortu- 
nately, a rupture should ever take place between 
us, Canada could never be retained in c>lonial sub- 
jvgat on. 

‘There is a bold and hardy population on the lake 
frontier always capable of defending itself from 
the remote possibilty of any impotent invasion. 
They are not in a situation to be attacked. 
our country is to be invaded, it will be either in 
the Northeast or the Southwest. It will be in 
the gulf of Mexico or in some part of the Southern 
Atlantic, that you will be called upon to defend the 
honor and rights of the country. ‘Chere your coast 
is extensive and unprotected, and open to the inter- 
course of the world. ‘There your commerce is 
richest and presents the greates! temptations to in- 
vasion. Appropriations upon such points are 
strictly national, under enumerated grants of power 
in the Constitution. And bere lies the reason why 
approptiations are constitutional in one case, and 
not so for roads or canals in the interior. Surely 
the peope of the interior West want no appro- 
priations for their defence, except upon the Indian 
trontier. 

I know that their proud spirit and independence 
would repudiate the idea of asking any thing for 
protection. Do they want a gratuity—a bounty? 
Are appropriations claimed for the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, avd Illinois, because we have been an un- 
kind and hard parent to them, and they need ap- 
priations? 

Go and see what you have done for Kentucky. 
How was she settled? By the hardy eate: pr se and 
courage of her own cilizens, who went on “cen- 
quering and to cor quer” the wilderne-s, amid blood 
and the universal cries of murder. She has made 
herself a great State without appropriations from 
this Goverament; and this ‘s one great cause of her 
spirit of independence. She does not come here 
and bend her knee for favor. 

But, sir, it is said that Obio, Indiana, and Iili- 
nois, need this to facilitate commerce aid to give 
them national defence! Oa these poin's in what do 
they differ from Kentucky and Teonessec? There 
iS nO justice in this system. 

It may be supposed, Mr. Speaker, thatI havea 
particular fee'ing of opposition in regard to this 
particular appropriation. Thre only feeling Mhave 
towards it is, that it is connected with a sys'em of 
measures—with a precedent, which is hereafter to 
be quoted, as it now is, as being a part of the Con- 
stitution—a precedent, upon the strength of which 
eight millions of dollars are hereafter to be asked, 
and probably eight millions upon that. You will 
be asked to run the road into Arkansas; you will 
be asked to run it into Louisiana. It will be 
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demanded, asthe gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Howarp] intimated yesterday, that it shall ran to 
tne waves of the Pacific, even at the cost of 
$100,000,0.0 Icis to avert this thing in its pro- 
gress—it ison account of the future consequences to 
the country, that Lenter my protest here. Sir, I 
have no hostility to the particular States interested. 
On the contrary, Lam in favor of a measure that 
will redeem that whole region of country from its 
colonial vassalage to this Government. Rather 
than be harassed year after year—rather than have 
the whole system of corrupung patronage which is 
connected with the public lands, through public 
agencies of all kinds, remain as it now is—rather 
than see such power and patronage wielded under 
Executive influence and dictation, I will vote to 
cede the public lands to the States in which they 
lie, on certain conditions, reserving a portion of the 
nett proceeds, at least equal to what they have 
yielded us heretofore, and let the State incur the 
expense of sales, &c. and control all the patronage 
incident to their management—the minimum price 
to be fixed by this Government. I would do this, 
because I anticipate the result which the gentleman 
from Indiana has spoken of, when the overflowing 
population of the West will come here, asking no 
favors, but dictating terms by force of habituai le- 
gisiation. Under the existing system, the Ex- 
ecutive chair of thisGovernment is to be put up 
and bid for every four years. The power is to 
be conferred on him who will make the greatest 
promises to local and sectional interests; and the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HorrMan] presented to my mind conclusive objec- 
tions agaiust the whole system of Executive influ- 
ence as connected with internal improvements, and 
other local objects. Sut this Executive influence 
never can be controlled, if you give to him disburse- 
ments upon sectional interests—if you give to him 
power over local objec s—if, in short, you divert 
the Constitution from the great ends which it was 
intended to accomplish. Under unjust and illegal 
legi-lation, the Executive becomes omnipotent. All 
usurpation of power by Congress over and above 
the grants of the Constitution, necessarily accrues, 
in the progress of events, to Exeoutive influence. It 
is that power which your Executive holds over the 
new States which has always sustained him, and 
which will continue to doso as long as a majority 
here vote such appropriations. I would prefer to 
make the Executive independent of these things— 
to place him apon the high grounds of the Consti- 
tution, and to make him took to the true and solid 
interests of his country. He would then be 
prompted to court fame, rather than power; and it 
iS with that view | would vote to-morrow that the 
unsold lands should be ceded to the Sta‘es in which 
they lie. I believe it isa measure that would rege- 
nerate this Government; and I prefer the inde- 
pendence of tho-e States, and the independence and 
purity of this Government, to any imaginary profit 
which might accrue by a different course. Besides, 
the Treasury might, under such a system, receive 
a greater neit revenue than under the present, with 
iis drawbacks and expenses. 

Sir, | am not the opponent of the West. I rejo'ce 
in its true prosperity; but I abhor the idea of 
dragging here, before us, high minded and brave 
men as annual mendicants upon your Treasury: 
it is a subservient spectacie at which my mind re- 
vots I desire that their inverests should be pro- 
moted On proper principles. Fix upon a compre- 
hensive and enlightened system, compatible with 
the geaius of our institutions, and the interests of 
separate and independent States—nor a policy 
sutied to the infancy and weakness of the new 
States, but su-ted to their growth, their wealth, and 
their numbers—a policy which will harmonize the 
new with the old Stats, and produce a more per- 
fect and permanent Union—and such a system 
shall receive my cordial support. Connected with 
your secional appropriations, yeur whole system 
tewards the new States is one of temporary and 
miserable expedients. [is tendency isto eneender 
ill-will, hostility, and bitter feeling, and is fast de- 
stroying ‘he equilibriom of the Confederacy. Stop 
these sectional appropriations, and pursue a just 
and liberal policy, and there can be nothing to re- 
tard the triumphal progress of this Republic to fy- 
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ture greatness and power. I confessI feel my 
heart glow with a warmer emotion, when I look 
forward to the day when State after S ate shall rise 
from the unknown regions of the “far West,” and 
add star after star to the banner of our Union. | 
rejvice to thnk of the day when the cottager upon 
the banks of the Kio Roxo, and the fisherman who 
casts his net even upon the waters of Arabasca, 
shall feel and know that they are brethren—citi- 
zeus of one common and united Republic. Sir, when 
that period arrives, we can thea, im truth, say that 
the star of empire casts its blaze westwart. Then 
will the American Eagle exultingly snuff the d s- 
tant Pacific, and take a higher and a bo'ver fighr, 
with redoubied vigor in his wing and brighter glory 
beaming from his eye 

Bat, pursue a contrary system, and you will re- 
duce this people to heart-burnings, hostility, and 
jeaousy. You never can satisfy them. Toey w il 
leok upon you asa harl-and clo e Govcroment, 
and, fivaily, they will defy your poser and wam- 
ple upon‘your taws. 

Our relations to the new States and Territories 
constitite our quasi colonial system. Ll would ra- 
ther adopt a mild and benignant policy towards 
them, such as the ancien! Governments adopted to- 
wards their colonies. Their policy was to settle 
them, to see them prosperous, and to rejoice in 
their prospe:ity—to have a fostering care towards 
them: not to levy taxes, not to mike ‘hem sources 
of p rmanent revenue; but to make them friends 
in pe ce and alls in war. This was the wise sys- 
tem of aniquiiy. Modern nations have substitured 
& despotic, avaricious, grinding, and base system, in 
the place of this generous aod enlightened policy; 
and the coasequence has been that Eng!and,Frence, 
Spain, and Portugal, are in a sure way to love en- 
tirely their colonial pos-essiens, simply becsu-e 





they have made ihem the ot ject ( taxation, the 
sources of revenue {to the moiher country. bt is 
this which has deprived them of their colomi s, and 


which must finally re all, with en- 
gendered feelings of bitiemes+ and hostility. 

Tam in favor of pursuing an enlighiened and 
generous system, udapted to the condition ot the 
States, and ihe palpable and pressing emergencies of a 
rising and powerful country. Be sure, whatever you do, 
to make them friends in peace and allies in war. Any 
other course will be fatal. You will lose more 
than you will gain, 

If the publc domain is to be used as an object 
of an eternal revenue, and you are to calculaie 
only how much you can force from a reluctant 
peop e, itis va.n to disguise it, you will produce 
ill-will, riva'ship, deep and biiter hatred; and all 
the Cumberland road, or other roads,which you can 
run from here to the Rocky mountain 5 will never 
keep us a uniied and happy people. 

Mr. Speaker: these views, which I have bareiy 
glanced at, when the proper ime ari ves, will give 
rise to some of the most complicated and beaunutal 
questions of constitutional law that belong to our 
philosophical system of Government I may ad- 
int that Virginia constructively bolds the freeho!d 
in the unsold lands northwest of the Ohio. I shall 
maintain that she has made this Government a 
trustee of the Staie, which trast-power is to be ex- 


nhoin alow of 


ercised for the tenelit and nermanent interests of 
allthe Sates. The cession from Virgina, of the 
20th of October, 1783, itis true, has the words, 


‘*for the use and benefit” of the S ates, &c. “ Vir- 
gigia imciusive, according to their usua! respective 
proportions, in the general charge and expend:ture,” 
&e. This was passed und the confederation, 
whea this Government apportioned out to, and col- 
lecled revenue from, the Slates as Slates, when 
“their usual respective proportions im the general 
charze ? could be known and asceriained. By the 
ratification of the Federal Constiuioa, Virginia 
herselt has changed this mode, and given power to 
this Gove nment to ecllect r venue direc'ly trom 
the peope o. the whole Unwn, insicad of States, 
She has thereby created a general treasury, in com- 
mon, from ail the people. And if there be any 
change in the powers and duties of this Govera- 
ment, she herseli has assented to it. As to the ter- 
ritory paichase! by treaty, the freehold is in the 
States conjoiatly, and ths Government is their 
common trastee, and there can be no question as to 
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power. There can be no freeho'd in this Govern- 
ment, and grants rao from it as trustee. It has no 
sovereignty itse'f, but is used to exercise the con- 
joined sovereignty of the States. I forbear to open 
up these great questions. They will forma che p- 
ter in the future. The time is coming when they 
will be pressed for dec sion. The time is coming 
when we must pass over these local appropriations 
of $450,000 this year, and $500,000 the next. The 
prople will no longer bear it. The West itself 
will demand, and justly demand, a d:fferent state of 
thing 

Mr Speaker, as to the instructions moved upon 
your iable, orcering positively the Committee of 
Waysand Mearsto bring in a bill appro, riating 
$150,000 for this road,I have only to say, that if 
they are carried, it will change the mode and man- 
ner of doing business in this House. You will 
have iastrvciions moved upon a'l other sectional 
subjects, and the consequence will be, we shall be 
forced in'o a yore upon propositions which ought 
to be moved first in Commitee of the Whole. I 
have moved my amendment with a view to allow 
the committee merely to inquire into the expedi- 
ency ef reportinga bill. And if my amendment 
prevails over the posilive instructions, then I can 
vole egainst the proposition even as amen ted. 
This course is perfectly parliamentary. It is a 
me e ma'ter of expediency, and does not commit 
me to any thing except a preference of mine «ver 
positive in tractions. 
all instructions. 





SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Senate, Wednesdoy, February 5, 1840—Oa Mr. 
GRUNDY's report in relation to the assumption of 
the cebis of the States by the Federal Govern- 


in 


meat. 

Mr. CALHOUN said: 

Wien I have heard 
again, ih this 
called fer; that there was no one in favor of the 
assummp'ion of State debts, and that the resolutions 


it assserted, again and 


were mere idle, alstract negatives, of no sort «f 


importance; I could not but ask myself, if all this 
be so, Why this deep excitement? why this ardent 
zeal to make collateral 1s-ues? and, above ail, why 
the great anxiety to avoid a direct vote on the 
resolutions?) To these inquiries I could tind bat 
one solution; and that is, disguise it as you may, 
these is, in rea at the botiom, a deep and agi- 
tating questiin. Yes, there is such a question. 
The scheme? of assuming the debts of the Siates is 
no ide fieiion. ‘The evidence of its reality, and 
that it is now in agitation, burst from every quarter, 


lity 
ily, 


within and without these walls, on this side 
and the other side of the Atlantic; not, in- 
ceed, a direct assump'ion, for that would 


be too absurd; and harmless, because too absurd; 
but in a furm far moe plausible and dangerous— 


ai assumption, in effect, by dividing the preceeds of 


the sales of public Jands among the States. 

I shall net stop to show that such distribution, 
under exisUng circumstances, wiih the deep in- 
deb'edness and embarrassment of many of the 
States, would be, ia reality, an assumption. 
We a'l know, that without such indeb'edness 
and embarrassment, the scheme of distribution 
would not have the least chance for adoption, 
and that it would be perfectly harmless, and 
cause ho excitement; but plunged, as the States 
are, in debt, it becomes a question truly formidable, 
and on which the future politics of the country 
are destined for years to turn. If, then, the 
scheme should be adopted, it must be by the votes 
o! the indebied Sates, in order to aid their credit, 
and lighten their burden; and who ts so blindas not 
to see thatit would be in truth, whatl have as- 
seried it be in effect, to thal extent, an assumption 
of their debts. 

Here, then, we have the real question at issue, 
which has caused all this excitement and zeai~a 
question pregaan! with the most Important conse- 
quences, unmediate and remote. What I now 
propose is, to trace repidly and briefly some cf the 
more prominent which would result from this 
scheme, should it ever beccme a law 


I shall vote, finally, against 


discussion, that this report was une | 
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The first, and mest immediate, would be to gu}. 

tract from the Tr asury a sum equal to the annua) 

proceeds of the sales of the public lands. [ 4, 

not intend to examine the constitu'ienal question 

whether Congress has or has not the right to make 

the sub'ractivn, and to divide the proceeds among 

the Siates. It is not necessary. The committe, 

has conclusively shown that it has no sach power. 

that it holds the public domain in trust for the 

States in their Federal capaci'y as members of the 

Union, in aid of the'r contribwiion to the Treasury. 
and that to denationalize the fund, (if [ may use 

the expressicn,) by dis ributing it among the States 
for their separate and individual uses, would be a 
manifest violation of the trust, and wholly unwar. 
ranted by the Constitution. Passing, then, by the 
constitutional question, I intend to restrict my 
inquiry to what would be its fiscal and moneyed 
effects. 

Thus regarded, the first effect of the subtraction 
would be to cause au equal deficit in the reyeaye. 
I need not inform the Senate that there is not a sure 
plus cent in the Treasury; that the most rigid eco- 
nomy will be necessary 'o meet the demands en jt 
during the current year; that the revenue, so far 
from being on the increase, must be rapidly re- 
duced, under existing laws, in the next two years; 
and that every dollar withdrawn, by subtractiog 
the proceeds of the pub ic lands, must make a cor. 
responding deficit. Weare thus brought to the 
question, what would be the probable annua! 
am: unt of the deficit, and how is it to be supplied! 

The receipts from the sales of the public lands, | 
would suppose, may be safely estimated at five 
millions of Collars at least, on an average, for the 
next ten or fifieen years. They were about six 
millions the last year. The first three quarter; 
gave within a fraction of five and a half millicns, 
The estimate for this year, is three anda 
half miulons; making the average of the two 
years but Jit e short of five millions. If, with these 
data, we cast our eyes back on the last ten or fif- 
teen years, we shal! come to the conclusion, taking 
into cons:deration our great increase of populaton 
and wealth, and the vast quantity of pubiic lands 
held by the Government, that the average I have 
estimated is not too high. Assuming, then,that the 
deficit wou'd be five millions, the next inquiry is, 
how shall it be supplied? ‘There is but one way; 
a corresponding increase of the du ies on imporis. 
We have no other source of revenue, but the Pcs: 
Oifice. No one would taink of laying it en thal, 
or 'o raise the amount by interval taxes. The 
resu t, then, thus far, would be to withdiaw from 
the Treasury five millions of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, to be distributed among 
the States, and to impose an egual amount of du- 
ty on imports, to make good the deficit. Now | 
would ask, what is the difference, regarded as a 
fiscal transaction, between withdrawing _ that 
amount for distribution, and imposing a similer 
amount of duties on the imporis, to supply ils 
place, and-that of Jeaving the proceeds of the 
sales of the land in the Treasury, and imposing an 
equal amount of duties for distribution? = It is 
clearly the same thing, in effect, to retain the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands in the Treasury and to 
impose the duties for distribution, or to disiribute 
the proceeds and thereby force the imposition o! 
the duties to supply the place. 

It is, then, in reality, aschemeto impose five mil- 
lions of additional daties on the importations of the 
country, to be distributed among the States; and 
I now ask where is the Senator who will openly 
avow himself an advocate of such a scheme? I 
put the question heme, solemnly, to those on the 
opposite side, do you not believe that such a scheme 
would be unconstitational, unequal, unjust, aod 
dangerous? And can you, as honest men, do thal 
in effect, by indirect means, which, if dune directly, 
would be clearly liable to every one of those objec- 
tions? 

Ihave said such would be the case, regarded as 
a fiscal transaction. In a political point of view, the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sa'es of the Jand 
would be the worst of the two. It would create 
opposing and hostile relations between the old and 
new States, in reference to the public domain. 
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Heretofore the conduct of the Government has 
peen distingui-hed by the greatest liberality, not to 

cay generosity, towards the new States, in the ad- 
ministration of the public lands. Adopt this scheme, 
and its conduct will be the reverse. Whatever 
night be gramted to them, would subtract 
an equal amount from the sum to be distributed. 
An austere and risid administration would be the 
result, followed by hostile feclingson both sides, 
chat wouid accelerate the ecnflict between them in 
reference to the public domain—a conflict ad- 
yaneng but too fast by the natural course of 
events, and which any one, in the least gifted with 
foresight, must see, come when it will, would shake 
ihe Union to the centre, unless prevented by wise 
and timely concession. 

Having shown that the scheme is, in effect, to 
impose duties for distribution, the next que-tion is, 
on whom will they fall? 1 know that there is a 
great diversity of opinion as to who, in fact, pays 
the duties on impor's. I do no not intend to dis- 
cuss that point. We of the staple and exporting 
States have long settied the question, for ourselves, 
almost unanimously, from sad experience. We 
know how ruinously high dunes fell on us; 
how they desolated our cities, and exhaus'ed our 
secion. We al-o know how rapidly we have 
been recovering as they have been going off, in 
sp te of all the difficuities of the tia.es, and the dis- 

* tracted and disordered state of the curieucy. It is 
now a fived maxim with us, that there is not a 
whit of difference, as far as we are concerned, be- 
(ween an export and import duty—between p-ying 
tol going out, or returning in—or going down to 
marke!, or returning back, If this be true, of 
which we have no doubi, i tisa point of no litle 
importance to us of the staple States to know what 
portion of the duties will tall to our lot t» pay. 
We furnish about three-fourths of the expors, 
wth about two-fifths of the who'e populat on 
Four-fifths of five miilions is fuur millions, whieh 
would be the measure of our contribution; and twoe 
fifths of five millions is two millions, which would 
be our share of the distr/butron; that is to say, lor 
every two dollars we would receive, under this no- 
table scheme, we woull pay feur doliars. to the 
fund from which it would be derived. 

I now ask, what does it amount to, but making 
the income of the Sates to the amount of five 
millions annually, common property, to be distri- 
buted among them accorJing to numbers, or some 
such ratio, Witheut the least reference to their 
respective con'ribution?) And what is that but rank 
agrarianism—agratianism among the States? ‘To 
divide the annual income is as much agrarianism 
as to divide property i'se\f; and would be as much 
so divided among twenty-six States,as among 
twenty-six individuals. Let me admonish the 
members opposite, if they really apprehend the 
spirit of agrarianism as much as might be inferred 
from their frequent declarations, not to set the fatal 
example here, in their leg slative capacity. Re- 
member there is but one step between dividing the 
income of the States, and that of individuals, and 
between a partal and general distribution. 

Proceeding a step farther,in tracing consequences, 
another question presents itself—on what art- 
cles shall the duties be laid? On the free or the 
dutied articles? Shall they be laid for revenue or 
for protection? Is it notobvious that so large an 
amount as five millions, equal to one-third of the 
present income from that source, and probably not 
much less than one half what it will be at 
the end of two years, cannot be raised without 
rousing from its slumber the tariff question, with 
all its distraction and danger? Should that, how- 
ever, not be the case, there is another consequences 
connected with this, that cannot fai! to rouse it, as 
I shall now proceed to explain. 

The act of distributing the sales of the public 
lands among the Siates, of itself, as well as the 
amount to be dis ributed, will do much to resusci- 
tate their credit. Itis the desired result, and the 
leading motive for the act. Five millions annu- 
ally, (the amount assumed,) on a pledge of the 
public domain, wou!d, of itzeif, be a sufficient ba- 
sis fora loan of ninety or an hundred millions of 
dollars, if judiciously managed. But suppose that 
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negotiating loans abroad, in order to complete the 
old, or to commence new, works oi improvement, 
or other objects. I ask, what would be toe effect 
on our imports, of negotiating a loan in Eng- 
land, or el:ewhere in Evrope, of forty or fifty 
millions, in the course of the next year or tw? 
Can any one doubt, from past exper.eace? We 
all know the provess. Very litle gold or silver is 
ever seen in these negotiations. A credit is ob- 


tained, ani that placed in bank there, or 
with wealthy bankers. Bills are drawn en 
this country, and then s ld to merchants. 


‘These are transmitted to Europe, and the pro- 
ceeds returned in goods, swelling the tide of im- 
ports ia proportion to the amount. The crash of 
our manofac'urers follow, and that, in turn, by 
denunciations against over-imp iting and over-trad- 
ing, in which those who have been most active in 
causing itare sure to join, but will tale special 
care to make not the least a!lusion to the real source 
whence it flows. Is not that the case at ths mo- 
meat?) And can it be doubted, that with the in- 
crease of the cause, the clamor for protecton will 
increase, until, with united voices, the friends 
of the system would demand its renewal. If to 
this we add, that, under the compromise act, the 
tariff must be revived and remodelled, who can 
look a: such a concurrence of powerful causes 
without secing that it would be almost impossibla 
to prevent the revival of the protective sys'em, 
should the scheme ot distribution be adopted? | 
hazard nothing in asserting that the renewal would 
ceria nly follow; and, as this would be one of the 
most promivent and duratle consequences of that 
scheme, I propose to consider it fuiiy, in its most 
impiTtaut bearl: gs, 

One of the most striking features of the system is 
its tend ney to merease. Let it be once recognised, 
and let the most moderate duties be laid for p ove 
tion; but put the system in motion, and its course 
would be onward, onward, by an irresi-tible im- 


pulse, as I shall presentiy show, from past 
experience; and hence the necessity of vy gi- 
lance, and a determined resistance to every 


course of policy that may by puss bility lead 
tloits renewal. This tendency to increase, results 
from causes inherent and inseparable from the sys- 
tem, and has evinced itseli by the fact, thatevery ta- 
riff for protection has invariably disappointed 11s 
friends in the protection anticipated, and has been 
followed periodical y, alter short intervals, by a 
demand for another tariff with increased dues, to 
afford the provection vainly anticipated from its 
predecessor. Such has been the result throughout, 
from 1816 to 1828, when the first and last protec- 
tive tariffs were laid, which I propose now to show 
by a very brief historical sketch of the rise and 
progress of the system. 

The late war, with the embargo, and other restric- 
tive measures that preceded it, almost expelled our 
commerce from the ocean, and diveried a vast 
amount of capital, that had been employed ia it, 
to manufactures. Such was the cause that led to 
the sytem. After the termination of the war, there 
was, on the part of Congress and the country, th 
kindest feeiing toward the mnaufacturing interest, 
accompanied by a strong desire so to adjust the 
duties (indispensable to meet the expenses of Go- 
vernment, and to pay the public debt) as to afford 
them ample protection. The manufacturers were 
consulted, and the act of °16 was modelled to their 
wishes. They regarded it as affording sufficient 
and permanent protection, and I, in my then want 
of experience as to the natare of the system, did 
not dream that we would hear any more oi tariff, 
till it would become necessary to readjust the du- 
ties, after the discharge of the public debt. Vain 
expectation! Two years had not passed away be- 
fore the manufacturers were as c amorous as ever 
for additional protection; ani to meet their wishes, 
new duties were laid, from time to time, with the 
same result; but theclamor s'ill returned, till 1824, 
when the tariff of that year passed, which was 
believed on all sides to be ample,and was consi ler- 
ed, like that of °16, to be a (nal adjustment of the 
quesuon. It was under this impression that the 
South acquiesced (reluctantly) in the very high du- 
ties it imposed. The late General Hayne, then a 
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| three years, evea that enormous rise proved to be 
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| tive part avanst it; and I well remember, after its 


passage, that he consoled himself with the belief 
that, though oppressive, it would te the last. His 
expectation proved as vainas mine in *16, Before 
two years had passed, we were again besieged 
with the ery of the inadequacy ef the protecuon; 
and, in the summer of 1027, a lerge convention 
ot manufacturers from all parts was he!d at Har- 
risburg, in Pennsylvania, to devise a new and 
more ample scheme of protection to be laid be- 
fore Congress at the next session. That move- 
ment ended in the adoption of the tariff of 1828, 
Which, in order to make sure work, weut far be- 
yond all its predecessors in the incrcase of duty. 
The duties were raiced on the leading articles of 
consumption from forty to flity per cent. above 
furmer duties, as high as they were, I speak*con- 
In less than 


insufficient, as I shall presently show, and would 


| certainly have been followed by new demands for 


pro‘ection, had not the small, but galiant, Svate | 
represent, arrested its further progress—no, that is 
not strough encough—brought the system to the 


| ground, against the resistance of the Administra- 
| tien and Opposition—never, I trast, to rive again. 


The fact disclosed by this brief historical sketch 


| is, that there is aconstant tendency to increase in 
| the protec ive system; and thatevery increase of du- 


ly, however high, requires periodically, after a 
short interval, aa additiona increase. This, as | 
have stated, 1s not accidental, but is the result of 
cures inherent in the sysiem itself, in the present 
e Diition of our country. Lt originates in the faet, 
Liat every increase of protection is necessarily fol- 
lowed by an ex, ans-on of the currency, whieh ex- 
pibsion must cen inue to enlarge till the increased 
price of production in cons quence shall become 
equal to the increased duty, and when the importa- 
tion of the artcles prohibited may again take 
place with profit. Taoatis the principle: and as it 
is essential (0 the p ace and prosperity of the coun- 
try that it sheaid be clearly understood, | intend to 
es ablish its treth beyond doubt or cavi; and for 


| that purpose, shal begio with the tart? of °28, the 


| st and by far the bo ves! of the seres, with the 


| view Of illustrating, in its case, the operation of the 


leur atthe Senate to give me tts fixed 
The proeiple, well understood, will 


principle. 


ties of the country, and guide asin safety im our 
future course. 

To give a clear conception of the operation of 
the tanff of 1828, 1 will be necessary to premise 
that it comprehended ail the leading articles of 
consumption that could be manutaciured in ouc 
country; amounting in value to not much /e-s than 
one half of the whole of the im ports; that the du- 
ties on these articles were increased enoimuusly, 
as has been stated—say not less than ferty or fifty 
per cent; thatthe average dome-tic exports at the 
lime was not much short of sixty miliions of do!- 
lars, and the imports for consumption about the 
same; that the revenue from the imports was about 
half that sum; and that of the exports, about three- 
fourths consisie | of the great agrecultural staples 
of the South. What, theo, wiih these facts, must 
have been ifs necessary Operations on the currency 
of the manufacturing States? We export to im- 
port. Itis impossible to continue to export for 
any considerab'e length of time, withoul a corre- 
sponding return of imports. It would be to give 
away onr labor for nothiag. Our exports, then, 
continuing at an average of sixty millions, in what, 
under the operation of the tarift of 1828, must the 
corresponding imports to the same amount return ? 
Not, certainly, to the same extent as Defore its pas- 


sog*, in the articles on which it had so greatly. 


increased the duties? Its object in raising them, 
was to give our manufactures the home market, by 
excluding the foreign articls of the same descrip- 
tion. If it failed in that, it failed in accompiishing 
any good whatever, and became an unmixed evil, 
without benfit to any one. The return, then, 
of imports, must have been principally in articies 
on which the duties were not rais-d, as far as the 
consumption of the country would warrant, and 
the balance, after paying what was due abroad, in 
gold and silver, The first effect, then, must have 
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been to tarn the foregn exchange in our favor; a {| had been no removal ot depusites, nor had the Sab- 


most important const quence connected with the in- 
crease of g oid and siiver in relation to the currene 
cy. Toe next mast have been to turn the domes~ 
tic exchanges ‘ull more strongly agaiust the s anole 
States, and in favor of the manufaciuring. To 
understand this poriion of the operation, must again 
repeat that the object of the tariff was to cut «ff 
the consumption of the foreign articles, in order 
that they should be supplied by our own manutac- 
tures. The necessary consequence of this must 
have been to diminish the demand abroad, and to 
increase it in the manufacturing States, and thereby 
to turn the influx of gold and si.ver to that pornt, in 
order to purchase the supplies there, which we have 
been in the habit of obtaining from abroad. These 
causes combined, must have had the «ffect of ad- 
ding greatly to the capacity of the banks in that 
quarter tu extend their discounts and accommoda- 
tions, and with it the circulation of their notes. 
With a growing supply of specie, and ‘he exchange 
favorabie in every direcuon, as must have been 
the case, there is no limit to the business of banks, 
nor are they slow to perceive or to act on such fa- 
vorable circumstances, Nor musi we overlook 
another powr rful cause in operation,the fiscal ec ton 
ot the Government, through the ¢p-ration of which 
the vast sums collected under such high duties, was 
transferred to thy same quarter, to be applicd in dis- 
charge of the public debt, and disbursed on the in- 
numerable objects of expenditure there. 

Under the operation of such powerful causes, 
there could not but be a vast and sudden expan- 
sion of the currency where they were in such great 
activity, and with that expansion a corresponding 
increase of prices and the cost of production. 
Nor could this staté of things cease till the in- 
creased cost of production become equai to the 
duty imposed for protection. At that point, and 
not before, must specie cease to flow in, and the 
exchange to be favorable; but when reached, the 
tide must tarn, importations of the protected arti- 
cles would recommence, specie flow out, and ex- 
changes beceme alverse. This must be so obvious, 
that it would only darken to altempt to make it 
more clear.. With the tarn of the tide the banks 
mast contract, and pecuniary embarrassment asd 
distress follow. Such, under the operation of the 
causes as<igned, must be the result, for reasons 
which appear to meuresistible. But, sir, Edo not 
mean to leave so important a yoint to the mere 
ferce of argument, however clear and certain. 
intend to prove by incontestable authority of doca- 
cuments, such was, in fact, exactly the result. I 
intend to place the principle laid down, as I have 
said, beyond doubt or caval. 

The first authority I shall adduce, is from the* 
repoit of a committee of the other House, made in 
February, 1832, by Campbell P. White, the charr- 
man, then a member from the city of New York. 
The report is evidenily drawn with great care, 
and by one familiar with the subject; and 
has the advantage of teing on another subject, 
(the curre: cy,) without any reference to the tarifl 
or protective system, and evidently without any 
knowledge of its operation. Hear, then, what the 
report says: 

“The recent export of specie has swept away the delusive 
colering given tothe actual result of producuon in 1829, 13.0, 
and the early part of i831. Reaij estate apprecia‘ed greatly; 
local stocks commanded unheard of prices; warehouses aud 
dwellings were improved and embellished, and money was so 
abundant, that it could readily be obtained to any amount, 
upon Promissory notes. How changed is the general asyect of 
things within atew months? All oor solid possessions and means 
of iadustry remain, land continues to be equally productive, la- 
bor is recompensed with its usual reward; the seasons have 
not been unfriendly. Whence, theo, this lamentable change 
in Our afisirs? Why thisgreat scarcity of money; deprecia- 
tion in’ value of all commodities, and of all property; great 
commercial distress, and absolute impossibility with many sol- 
vent persons io discharge their just debts; so speedily and 


grieviously succeeded the gratifying and prosperous picture 
which was so lately presented?”’ 


Whata confirmation of the deductions of rea- 
son, both in the swelling tide of prosperity, and 
the turning ebb of adversity. The sketch of the 
latier is not unsuited to the present time; good 
seasons, and productive years, and every element, 
apparently, of plenty and prosperity, and yet deep 
and wide spread distress; though, at that time, there 
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Treasury been heard of, to which gentlemen are 
now disposed to attribute all the calamities which 
afflict the country. 

The author of the repert eculd give no satisfae- 
tory answer to his question, whence all this sudden 
and un'o>ked for ca'amity; but he has furnishe{ us 
with the means of tracing it clearly to the tariff of 
1828. Ii went into operation on the Ist of Sep- 
lember of that year, and the next year felt the swell- 
ing, but delusive tide of an expanding currency; 
the exchange turned in our favor; gold and silver, 
following the is pas, flowed in; banks began to 
enlarze their discounts and circulation. It con- 
ticued tos well with astronger and stronger current, 
through a | the subsequent year, andthe first par: of 
the next, nearly three years, accc rding to the usval 
period, when it began to ebb; and then folluwed the 
reveise scene, so feelingly described by the author, 
and whch to him appeared so unexpected and un- 
eccountable. It was at this point, had not the 
movements in the South arrested the farther pre- 
gress of the system, that there would have been 
another clamor for addiional duties. The dis- 
tress, as usual, would have been attributed to over- 
importation, and that to the want of adequate pro- 
lection, and in 1232, (the usual period of four 
years having intervened,) another protective tariff 
wonld bave ben inflicted, to be followed by the 
same train of consequences, and with equal disap- 
poiniment to its authors. 

Now, sir, to show that the flowing in of the pre- 
cions metals, in consequence of the tanff of °28, 
is not a mere assumption, I bave extracted from 
the public documents, for the years 1829 and 1830, 
the impor's and exports of gold and silver, which 
I held in my hand. The import in °29 was 
$7,403,612, and the export $4,311,134, making an 
excess of imports over exports of $3.092 478; and 
for 1830, $3,155,964 against $1,241,622, mak- 
ing an exe:ss of imports of $6914 342; mak- 
ing, in the two years, an excess of imports of 
$10,006,810. By tarmipg to the report already 
cited, it will be seen that the estimated amouni of 
specie in the country on the first of January, 1830, 
was but $25,000,000, of which $5,000,000 were 
ine reuation, and $20,000,060 in the veu'ts of the 
banks; so thet the add)tion to the specie in the two 
years was forty per cent. on the who'e amount. 

It now remains to be shown what was the-eflect 
of this great proportional increase of — specce, 
and the favorable state of the exchange which it 
indicates, had on the banks in the manufacturing 
Sates. ‘The reyort will furnish the information, 
not fully, but enough to satisfy every reasonable 
man. Jt gives the following statement of the 
ameuntof bank notes in cireulation im 1830 and 
1832, respectively, in the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Is!and, New York, and Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding the Bank of the United States, whieh will 
show the vast increase in the short space of two 
years. 

Here Mr. C. read the following statement: 


1850, 1832, Rel. increase 
of cire!’n in 
two years. 

Massachusetts, $4,730,000 $7,700,000 65 per et. 


Rho'e Is'and, 670,000 1,340,000 100 * 
New York, 10,000 000 14,100,000 40 « 
Pennsyivaria, 7,300,000 8 760.000 20 “ 


Bank U, States, 15,300,000 24,600,000 67 “ 





$38,000,000 $56 500,000 

These are, it will be borne in mind, the prin- 
cipal manulacturing States. In the period of two 
years, we find their bank circulation, taken in the 
aggregate, expanded from thirty-eight to fifty-six 
and a half millions of dollars, making an increase 
of sixteen and a half millions, equal to forty-four 
percent. But this falls far short of the actual in- 
crease. The year 1829 is not included. It must 
have been one of great expansion, as the import of 
specie greatly exceeded its exports; which, with the 
favorable state of the exchange implied, must have 
greatly increased the business of the banks and the 
circulation of their notes. The reverse must have 
been the case in 1832, which is included, as we 
know by the repert itself, that year and the latter 
part of the preceding, was a period of severe con- 
tracuon. If a setura could be had of 1929, °30, 


and the early pait of °31,I venture nothing jn 
asserting that we shou'd find the comparison, com. 
pared with 1828, the year of the tariff, tar greater 
in proper ion, 

That the.e is no mistake in attributing this great 
expansion to the tariff, might be farther shown, if 
additioral proof were necessary, afier such conclu. 
sive evidence, from the fact that it is impossible to 
assign any other adequate cause. As far as can 
be seen, there was no other cause in eperation, po- 
litical or commercial, that could have produced the 
results, It wasa period of profound peace, and 


the expor's and imporis of the country steady to an 
unusual degree. 


Should doubt, however, still remain in the mind 
of any one after all this accumulation of evidence, 
I will next call the attentu n of the Senate to a fact 
which must be conclusive with a!l disposed to receive 
the treth. By turuing to the table showing 
the extent of bank circniation in ’30 and °32 in the 
four States a'ready referred to, it will be seen that ‘he 
expansicn was greater or less, just as the States, re- 
spectiveiy,were more or less manufacturing. It will 
not be doubted that Rhode Island is the most ma- 
nu‘ac uring of the four, and we accordingly find 
there the greatest expansion; and that for the sim- 
ple reasov, that there the cau-«s assigned must 
have teen in thes'a'e of the greatestactivity. Her 
bank circulation doubled in the short space of two 
years, as appears by the table. Massachuce'ts is 
the next; and we find hers is the next highest, being 
sixty-five per cent. New York is still less so, and 
hers is but forty per cent.; and Penrsylvana, 
the least of the four, had, exclud:ng the Bank of 
the United States, increased only twe:ty per cent. 
If the statement had extsnded farther Scuch, and 
taken in the staple States, I venture Jittle in 
making the asseition that, instead of expansicn, 
their bank circulation would, for the same pericd, 
have been found in the opposite state, for the re- 
verse reason. It will be seea the Bank of the 
United States had expanded sixty-seven per cent. 
This gr at increase, compared to the Jocal banks 
of Pennsylvania, may probably be attributed partly 
to loans negotiated farther E st, and not im;robe- 
bly because her acecmmcda ons were somewhat 
enlarged, from causes connected with her efforts, 
at the time, to obtain a renewal of her charter. 

J trust that I have now establi-hed to the entire 
satisfac ioa of tie S-nate, the Guth of the great 
princi; le wheh has been laid down—that 
every increase of protective duties ‘s nece-sari y 
followed, in the present condition of our country, 
by an expansion of the currency, which must er n- 
tinue to increase till the increased price of produc- 
tion, caused by the expansion, shall be equal to the 
duty imposed, when a rew tariff will be required. 
Assuming, then, the principle as iscontrovertib'e, 
it fo!lows that the natural tendency of the protec- 
tive system is to expand, in seeking to accomplish 
its object, till it terminates in explosion. It woald 
be easy to show, from what has already been 
stated, that this tendency must continue till the ex- 
ports shall be so recuced as to be barely sufficient 
to meet the demands of the country for the articles 
not included in the protection; as it must be ob- 
vious, so long as they exceed that amount, so long 
must specie continne to be imported, and the ex- 
change to be in cur favor, tll the protection is 
broke down by the expansion of the currency. 

The consummation, therefore, of the system, 
must be one of two things: explosicn, or the reduc- 
tion of the exports, so as nol to exceed the amount 
of the uoprotectd articles; but either termination 
mast prove disastrous to the system; the form r by 
a sudden and violent overthrow, and the latier by 
the impoverishment of customers and ra’sing up 
of rivals, as they ceased to be customers. To have 
a just conception of its operation in this particu- 
lar, it will be necessary to bear in mind, that the 
South and the West are the great consumers of 
the products of the North and East; and that the 
eapavity of the South to consume, depends on her 
great agriculiural staples almost exclusively; and 
tbat their sale and consumption depend mainly on 
the foreign market. What, then, would be the ef- 


fect of reducing her exports to t.e point invicated, 
say to forty or fifty millions of doilars? Mest cer- 
tainly to dimini:h her capacity to cons.me the 
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products of the North and East in the some pro- 

tion, followet by a corresponding dim:nution of 
the revenue, and the commerce and navigation of 
the country. But the evil would not end there, as 
great as it would be. It would have an equal or 
greater effect on the consumption of the West. 
That great and growing section is the provision 
portion of the Union. Her wide and feriile re- 
gion gives her an unlimited capacity to produce 
grain and steck of every description; and these, 
for the most part, find their market in the staple 
states. Cnt off their experts, and their market 
would be destroyed; and with it, the means of the 
West, to a great extent, for carrying on trade with 
the Northern and Eastern States. To the same 
extent, they and the staple States would be com- 
fel'ed to produce their own supplies, and would 
ihus, from consumers, be converted into rivals with 
the other section. 

How much wiser for all would be the opposite 
system of low duties, with the market of the world 
opened to our great agricultural staples?’ The 
effects would be a vast increase of our exports, 
wih acorresponding increase of the capacity to 
consume on the part of the South and West, 
making them rich and contented customers, in- 
stead of impoverished and discontented rivals of 
the other section. It is time that this subject should 
be regarded in its true light. The protective sys- 
tem is neither more nor less than a war on the ex- 
ports. I again repeat, if we cannot import, we 
cannot long export; and just as we cut off or bur- 
den the imports, to the same extent do we, in ef- 
feet, cut off and burden the exports. This I have 
long seen, and shall now proceed to prove, by refe- 
rence to the public documents, that my asseition is 
sustained by facts. The table of exports shows 
that during the seven years from 1824 to 1831, our 
domestic exports remained nearly stationary, not- 
withstanding the great increase of our populajion 
during that period. Yur statute book will show, 
that during the same period, the protective system 
was in its greatest vigor. The first relaxation took 
place in December, 1830, under the act of the 20th 
May, of the same year, which made a great deduc- 
tion in the duties on coffee and tea. J shall now 
turn to the table, an! give the exports of domestic 
articles for thuse years, beginning with 1824: 

Here Mr. C. read the following statemen': 

In 1824 the domestic exports were $50,649,500 

“cc 


1825 “ “ "66 944.745 
1926 “ « & — 53.055.710 
1827 «“ “  & 58.991 691 
1828 “ “ 56 669,669 
1829 “ « 55,700,193 
1830 «“ « & 59 462,029 


If we take the average of the first three and the 
last of the these yearss, we shall find the former is 
a million and a-half greater than the latter, showing 
an actual falling off, ins‘ead ef an increase, to that 
extent, in Our exports. 

With 1831, the reduction of duties 


com- 
menced on the articles mentioned; and in De- 
cember, 1833, the first great reduction took 


place under the compromise act. IT shall turn to 
the same table, beginning with 1831, and read a 
statement of the exports for the eght years under 
ihe approach to the free trade system. I) is but an 
approach. I invi'e especial attention to the rapid 
rise, after the great reduction in December, 1833. 
In 1831 the domestic exports were $61,277,057 
1832 = . 63,137,470 


1833 “ “ 70,317,698 
1834 «“ “ “ 81,034,162 
1835 a“ “ “ 101,189,082 
1836 “ “ “ 106,916,680 
1837 “ “ & -95.564,414 
1338 “ « 96 033.821 


How rapid the rise just as the weights are re- 
moved! The increase, since the great reduction 
in 1833, has nearly doubled the average experts, 
compared with the average of the seven tariff year: 
preceeding 1831, and would have qnite dou- 
bled them, had not the expanded and deranged con- 
dition of the currency, and the consequent embar- 
rassment of commerce, prevented it. 

But what will appear still more extraordinary 
to those who have not reflected on the operation of 
the protective system, is the great increase of the 
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exports of our domestic manufactures, as the duties 
go cff, following, im tnat respect, the same law 
that regul.tes the expo ts of the great agri: uitural 
saples It is a prectous fact, that-~peaks vo umes, 
and which demands the serious consideration of 
the manufacturing portoa of the Union. I weil 
remember the sanguine expeciations of the friends 
cf the system, of the great increase of the exports 
of domestic manufactures which they believed 
would follow the tariff of 1823. Well, we now 


have the resutt of experie:ce, under that 
act, and also under that of a partial ap- 
proach to fre trade, and the result is ex- 
actly the reverse of the anticipations of the 


friends and advocates of protection. So far frem 
increasing, under the tariff of 1828, the exports of 
manufactured articles actually diminished, while 
they have rapidly increased just as they have 
gone off. 

Bat the table of exports shall speak for itself. 
During the four years, under the tariff of 724, 
that is from ihat year to °29, when the tariff of ’28 
went into operation, the exports of domest'c manu- 
factures gradually declined from $5,729,797, in the 
year °25, to $5,548,354 in the year ’28. From 
that time it steadily declined, under the tariff ef °28, 
each succeeding year showing a falling off com 
pared with the priceding, ull °33, declining, 
throughout the peried, from $5,412,320 in 
‘29, to $5,050,633 in "32 and showing an iggre- 
gate falling off, during the whole tariff regime of 
eight years, from ’25to °32, of nearly $700,000. 
At this point, we enter cn the relaxation of the 
system, and there has been an onward move, 
with but little vibration, throughout the who'e 


period, till the present time. The last year 
we have is °38, when the exports exceeded 
any preceding year. They amounted to 


$8,397,078, being an increase, du:ing the six years 
of the reduction of daties, of $3,346 445, against a 
falling off, in the preceding eight years of protec- 
ticn, ef $700,000—an increase of 65 per cent. in 
six years, and this in the midst of all the embar- 
rassment of commerce, and expansion and de- 
rangement of the currency, and, Jet me add, what 
has been so much dreaded by the friends of manu- 
factures, the mighty increase of the exports of our 
great agricultural stap'es, during the same period; 
a clear proof that, urder the free trade system, the 
ore does not interfere with the other. Let no 
friend of manafactures suppose that this interesting 
result is accidental. It is the eperation of fixed 
laws, steady, and immutable in their course, 
as I shall hereafter show. 

Now, sir, I feel myself, with these facts, war- 
ranted in a‘serting that if the deranged state of the 
currency had not interfered,the great manufacturing 
interest would have gone on in a flourishing condi- 
tion daiing the whole period of the reduction un- 
der the compromise act, proving thereby, to the 
satisfaction of all, the fallacy of the protective 
system. Any supposed loss, from the reduction of 
duties, would have beea much more than made up 
by the increased ability of the South and West to 
consume, and the rapidly growing importance of 
the fore gn market. 

But | have not yet done with thesystem. It has 
addition. and heavy sins to answer for. The ta- 
riffuf °23 is the source in which has or ginated that 
very derangement of th» currency, which has so 
greatly embarrasses, at this time, the very interest it 
was intended to protect, as well as all o:her branch- 
es of industry. Bold as is the assertion, I am 
prepared to establish it to the letter. 

It has already been proved that the great expan- 
sion of the currency in °29,°30, and °31,was the im- 
mediate effi.ct of the tariff of °28. It remains to 
be shown that the cause of the still greater and 
longer continued expansion which has terminated 
in the overthrow of the banking system, and the 
deep and almost universal distress of the country, 
may be cleariy traced back to the same source. 
To do this, we must re‘urn to the year °32, 
and trace the chain of events tothis time. In 
that year, the public debi was fina'ly discharged. 
The vast revenue which had been poured into 
the Treasury by the tariff of °28,and which had 
acce'erated the payment of the public debt, could, 
after its discharge, no longer be absorbed in the 
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ordinary expenditures of the Government, and a 
surplu. began te a camula‘e in the Treasury. The 
la'e Bank of the United Staecs was then the fiscal 
azentot the Goverament, and the depository of its 
revenue. Its growing amount, and prospects of 
great future increase, began to act on the cupidity 
ef many of the leading State banks and some of 
the great brokers of New York. Hence their war 
against that ins'itution; and hence, also, the re- 
movalofthe deposites The late President I be- 
lieve tohave been really hostile to the Bank on 
principle; but there would have been lite or no 
motive to remove them, had it not been for their 
growing importance, and the hosti ity which the 
desire of possessing them had excited. They were 
removed, and placed in the vaulis of certain Sta‘e 
banks. To this removal and deposite in the State 
banks, the members over the way are in the habit 
of attributing all the disorders of the carrency 
which have since fullowed. Now Lask, in the first 
place, isit notcertain, if ithad not been for the 
surplus revenue, the deposites would not have been 
removed? And, in the second, if there would have 
Leen a suarp'us had it not beea for the tariff of '28? 

Again: is it not« qually clear that it was the magni- 
tude of the surplus, and not the removal, of itself, 
that caused the after cerangement and disor ler? 
If the surplus had been but two cr three millions, 
the ordinary sum in deposite, it would have been 
of Lule importance where it was kept; whether in 
the vaults of the Bank of the United States, or 
those of the Sta'es; but involviog, as it did, fifty 
millions and more, it became a question of the 
highest importance. I again ask, to what is this 
great surplus to be attributed, but to the same 
caure? Yes, sir, the tariff of 1828 caused the sur- 
plus, and the surplus the removal and all the after 
disas ers in the currency, aggravated, it is true, by 
being deposited im the State banks; but it may be 
doubted whether the disaster would have been much 
less, had they not been removed. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, it is not material, as I have shown, 
that surplus itself was the motive for the remo- 
val. We all rememier what occurred after the 
removal. The surplus poured into the Treasury 
by millions, in the form of bank notes. The 
withdrawal from circulation, and locking up in 
the vaults of the deposite banks, so large an 
amount, created an immense vacuum, to te 
replenished by repeating the issues which gave to 
the banks the means cof unbounded accommoda- 
lions. Speculation now commenced ona g gantic 
scale; prices rose rapidly, and one pariy, to make 
the removal acceptable to the people, urged the 
new depositories to discount freely, while the other 
side produced the same effect, by censuring them 
for not affording as extensive accommodations as 
the Bank of the United States would have done, 
had the revenue been left with it. Madness ruled 
the hoer. The whole community was intoxicated 
with imaginary prospects of realiziog immense 
fortunes. With the increased rise of prices began 
the g gantic speculations in the public domain, the 
price of which, being fixed by law, could not par- 
tae of the general rise. To enlarge the room for 
their operations, | know not how many millions 
(fifty, I would suppose, at least, of the public reve- 
nue) was sunk in parcha-ing Indian lands, at cheir 
fee simple price nearly, ‘and removing tribe 
after tribe tv the West, at enormous cost; thus 
subjecting millions on mi'lions of the chowest 
public lands to be seize! on by the keen 
and greedy speculator. The tide now swelled 
wih irresistible foice. From the banks the 
deposi'es passed by d scounts into the hands of the 
land speculators; from them into the hands of the 
receivers, and thence to the banks; and again and 
again repeating the same circle, and, at every 
revolution, passing mi.lions of acres of the pablic 
domain from the people into the hands of specala- 
tors, for worthless rags. ad this state of things 
continued much longer, every acre of the pubiic 
lands, worth possessing, would have passed from 
the Government. At this stage the alarm took 
place. The revenue vas atiempted to be squan- 
dered by the wildest extravagance; resolutions 
passed this body, calling on the Depariments to 
know how much they could spend, and much re- 
semmeat was felt because they could pot spend 
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fast enough. The deposite act was passed, and 
the Treasury circular issued; but, as far as the 
currency was conc:rned, in vain. The explosion 
foliewed, and the banks fe'l in convulsions, to be 
resuscitated for a moment, but to fall again froma 
more deadly stroke, under which they now lie pros- 
trate. 

I have now presented, rapidly, the unbroken 
chain of events up to the prolific source of our 
disasters, and down to the present time. In addi- 
lion to the causes Ovsiginaling directly in the tar.ff 
of 1628, th re were several collateral powerful 
ones, which have contributed to the present pros- 
trated condition of the currency and the banks, 
bat which would have been comparatively harm- 
less of themselves. Among these was the impor 
tant} change in the charter of the Bank ot Eng- 
land, atthe last renewal, about the time our sur- 
plus revenne began to accumulate, by which its 
notes were made a legal tender in all cases, except 
between the bank and its creditors. The obvious ef- 
fect of this modification was to diminish the de- 
mand for specie in that great martof the wor'd, 
and, in consequence, must have tended powerfully 
to keep the exchange with us in an easy condition, 
while the tide of circulation was rap dly rising toa 
dangerous height. But there was another cause 
which contributed still more powerully to the 
same result: [refer to the great loans negotiated 
abroad by States and corporations. To these I 
add the operation of the Uniied States Bauk of 
Pennsylvania, the direct object of which, in some of 
its more prominent transactions, was to prevent the 
exchange from brcom ng adverse tous. 

By the operation of these causes combined, the 
exchanges were kept easy for ye«r-, notwiths'and- 
ing the vas! expansion which our circulation hid 
attained, from the powerful action of the more di- 
rect caures to which I have adverted. The stroke 
was delayed, but not averted, and fell but tne 
heavier and more fatally, because delayed. And 
where did it fall, wh n it came, most heavily? 
Where the measure which caused it originated; 
on the heads of its projectors. Beho!d bow error, 
folly, ard vice, in the ways of an inscrutable Pro- 
vidence, turn ba k on their au-hors. 

It is fuli tame for the North, and more especially 
for New England, to pause and p nder. If they 
woul! hear the voice of one who has ever wished 
them vell, [ would say that ihe renewal of the 
protective system would be one of the greatest ca’ 
lamities that could befali you. Whatever inciden- 
tal good could te derived from it, you have alrea- 
dy acquired. It would, if renewed, prove a pure, 
unadulterated evil. The very reverse is your true 
policy. The great question for you to decide is, 
how to command the foreign market. The home 
market, of itseif, is too scanty fur ycur skill, your 
activity, your energy, your unequalled inventive 
powers, your unuring indus'ry, your vasilv ine 
creased population, and accumulated capital. With- 
out t.e foreign market, your unexampled march to 
wealth and improvement must come toa stand. 
Ho vy, then, are, you to obtain command of the fo- 
reign marke? Thatis the vital question. 

The first and intispensab!e step is a thorough 
reformation of the currency. Without a solid, sta- 
ble, and uniform currency, you never can fully suc- 
ceed. The present currency is inecura ly bad. It 
is impossible to give it solidity or stability. “A con- 
vertible bank currency, however well reguiated, is 
subject to violent an1 sudden changes, which mus 
forever unfit if to be the standard of value. Itisby fer 
the most sensitive of all to every change, commer- 
cial or political, forega cr domestic; as may be 
readily iliustrated by i:eference 'o the erdinary ac- 
tion of fore ga exchanges on such currency. For 
this purpose, Jet us assume that our ordinary cir- 
cuiating medium; when exchanges are easy, 
amoun's to $100,000,000, consisting, as 1 does, of 
convertible bank paper. Let us suppose that it is 
all issued by what are called sound specie pay- 
jing banks, with a circelation of three dollars of pa- 
per for one dollar in specie, which is regarded as 
constituting safe banking. Next, suppose exchang~ 
abraad turns against us, to the amount ef 
$10,000,000. Is it not clear, that instead of re- 
ducing the circulation by that amount, that is, te 
990,000,000, wh.eh it would do if it ogneisted 
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Only of specie, it would be reduced three 
times the amount; that is, to $70,000,000? Let us 
now suppose the exchange to turn the other way, 
from this point of depression, and to be kept flow- 
ing in that direction till it came to be $10,000,000 
in our favor, instead of that amocnt against us, 
The result would be, under the operation of the 
same law, not to increase our circulation to 
$110,000,000 on'y, which wou'd be the case if 
consis'ing of specie, but to $130,000,000; making 
a difference between the extreme points of depres- 
sion and elevation ef $60,000,000—more than 
equal to one-half of the usual amount of circula- 
tion by supposition, with a corresponding increase 
(f prices—ins'ead of $20,000,000, equal only to a 
fifh, and with but a proporuonal effect on prices. 
A change the other way, from the extreme point of 
elevation to that of extreme depression, would 
cause the reverse effect. 1 hold it certain that no 
honest indus ry, pursued with the view to modetaie 
and steady profit, can be safe in the midst of such 
sudden and violent vic ssitudes—vicissitudes as if 
from summer to winter, and fiom winter to sum- 
mer, without the intervention of fail or spring. 
Such great and sudden changes in the standard of 
value mus! be particularly fatal with us, with our 
moderately accumulated capiial, compared to the 
eff-ct on the greater accumulation abroad, in older 
countries. In stating the case supposed, 1 have as- 
sumed numbers at random, wihout pretending 
to eccuracy as applied to our country, simply to 
illustrate the principle. The actual vibration may 
be greater or less than that supposed, but in every 
country where bank circu'ation prevails, it must be 
greater and greater, just in proportion to the extent 
of i's prevalence. 

For this diseased state of your currency, there is 
buat one certain remedy—to retu:n to the currency 
of the Constitution. Read that iostruament, and 
hear what it says. “Congr: ss shall coin money and 
regulate the value thereo{; no Siate shall emit bills 
of credit, or make any thing bat gold and silver a 
legal tender.” Here are positive andjnegative pro- 
visions; a grant of power to Congress, and a 
limitation on the power of the States, in reference 
to the currency. Can you doubt that the object 
was fo give to Congress the control of the cur- 
rency?) What else is the meaning “to regulate” 
the value thereof? Can you doubt that the cur- 
reacy was intended to be specie? What e'se is the 
meaning “to coin money?” Can you doubt, on the 
other hand, that it was the intention that the States 
should not supersede the currency whicn Cou- 
gress was authorized to establish? What else is the 
meaning of the pr visions that they shall not issue 
bills of credit, or mske any thing but gold and 
sitver a legal tender? Can we doubt, finally, that the 
country is notin the condition that the Constita iun 
intended, as far as the currency is concernec? 
Does Congress, in point of fact, regulate the cur- 
rency? No. Does it supply a coin circulation? 
No. Do the States, in fact, regulate it? Yes. 
Does it consist of paper, issued by the authority of 
the States? Yes. Is this paper, in effect, a legal 
tender? Yas; it has expelled the curieacy of the 
Constitution, and we are compelled to take it or 
nothing. Well, then, as the currency is in an un- 
constitutional condition, the conciusion is irre- 
sistible that the Constitution has failed to effect 
what it intended, as far as the currency is con- 
cerned; but whether it has failed by misecnstruc- 
tion, or the want ef adequate provisions, is not yet 
decided. Thus much, however, is clear; that it is 
through the agency of bank paper that it has 
failed, and the power intended to be conferied on 
Congress over the currency has been super- 
seded. But for that, the power of Congress 
over the currency would have been this day 
in full foree, and the currency itself 
in aconstitutional condition. Nor is it less c'ear, 
that the Constitution cannot be restored, while the 
cause which has superseded it remains; and this 
presents the great question, how can it be removed ? 
Ido not intend to discuss it On this occasion. I 
shall only say, that the task is one of great delica- 
cy and difficulty, requiring much wisdom and cau- 
tion, and in the execution of which, precipitation 
ought to be carefully avoided; but when executed, 
then, and not till then, shall we have the solid, sta- 
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ble, and uniform currency intended by the Consti. 
tution, and which is indispensable, not only to the 
full success of our manufactures, and ail other 
branches of productive industry, but also to the 
safety of our free institutions. 

The next indispensable step to secure to the 
manufacturers the foreign market, is low duties 
and light burdens on productions; yes, as low and 
light as the wants of yhe Government will permit, 
The less the burden—the freer and broader the 
Scope given to the products of our manufaciures. 
the better forthem. Above all, avoid the renewal 
of the protective system. It would be fatal, as far 
as the fore gn market is concerned. 

Its hostile effects I have already shown from the 
table of exports; and shall now, by a few brief 
rem.rks, prove that it must be so, Passing by 
other reasons, I shall pre-ent but one, but that one 
decisive. It has been shown that the eff ct of the 
pro‘ective system is to expand the currency jn the 
manufacturing sections, un‘il the increased price of 
production shall become equal to the duty im. 
posed for protection, when the importation of the 
protected articles must again take place; that is to 
say, that its effects are to enable foreign manufac. 
turers to meet ours in Ovrown country, under the 
disadvantage of paying high additional duties, 
How, then, with that re-ult, would it be possible 
for our manufacturers to meet the foreign fa. 
brics of the same descrip'ion abroad, where there 
can be no duty to protect them? There can be no 
answer. The reason is decisive. 

I do not wish, in wnat I have said, to be 
consicere1 the advocate of low wages. I am 
in favor of high wage; and agree that the 
higher the wages, the stronger the evidence of 
prosperity; provided (and that is the important 
point) they are so naturally, by the effectiveness of 
industry, and not in consequence of an inflated cur. 
rency, or any artificial regulation. When I say 
the effectiveness of industry, [ mean to comprehend 
whatever is calculated to make the labor of one 
country more productive than that of others. I 
take into consideration skill, activity, energy, in- 
vention, perfection of instruments and means, 
mechanical and chemical; abundance of capital, 
natural and acquired; facility of intercourse and ex- 
ct anges, internal and external,and, in a word, hat- 
ever may add to the productiveness of labor. High 
Wages, when attributable to these, is the certain 
evidence of productiveness, and is,on that account, 
and that only, the evidence of prosperity. It is 
easily understood. Just as such labor would com- 
mand, when compared with the less productive, a 
greater number ot pounds of sugar or tea, a greater 
quantity of clothing or foud, in the same propor- 
tion weu'd it command more specie, that is, higher 
wages, fora day’s work. But, sir, here is the im- 
portant consideration: high wages from such a 
cause, require no protection—no, not more than 
the high wages of a man against the low 
wages of a boy,of man against women, or the skil- 
ful and energetic against the awkward and feeble. 
Oa the contrary, the higher such wages the less the 
protection required. Others may demand protec- 
tion against it—not it against others. The very 
demand of protection, then, is but a confession of 
the want of effectiveness of labor (from some cause) 
on the side that makes it; but, as a general rule, 
it will turn out that protection, in most cases, is a 
mere fallacy, certainly so when its effects are an 
aitificial expansion of the currency. So far are 
h gh wages from being the evidence of prosperity, 
ia such cases, or, in fact, whenever caused by high 
protection, high taxes, or any other artificial cause, 
it is the evidence of the very reverse, and always 
indicates something wrong, and a tendency to de- 
rangement and decay. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, I will now 
hazard the assertion, that in no country on earth 
is labor, tak ng it all in all, more effective than 
ours; and especially in the Northern and Eastern 
vortions. What people can excel our Northern 
and New England brethren in skill, invention, 
activity, energy, perseverance, and enterprise? In 
what portion of the gloke will you find a position 
more favorable to a free ingress and egress, and 
facility of intercourse, external. and internal, 
through the broad limits of eur wide spread coun- 
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—a region surpassed by none, taking into con- 
sideration extent and fertility?) Where will you 
find such an abundant supply of natural capital, 
thegift of a kind Providence; lands cheap, plenty 
and fertile; water power unlimited; and the 
supply of fuel, and the most useful of metal‘s 
jon, almost without stint. It is true, in ac- 
cumulated capital, the fruits of past labor, 
through alon,s succession of ages, not equal to some 
other coantries, but even in that, far from being 
deficient, and to whatever extent deficient, would 
be more than compensated by the absence of all 
restrictions, and the lightness of the burden im- 
posed on labor, should our Government, State and 
General, wisely avail itself of the advantages 
of our situation. If these views be correct, there 
jsno country where labor, if left to itself, free 
from restriction, would be more effective, and 
where it would command greater abundance of 
every necessary and comfort, or higher wages; 
and where, of course, protection is less needed. In- 
stead of an advantage, it must, in fact,prove an impe- 
diment. It is high time,then, that the shackles should 
be thrown off industry, and its burden lightened, 
asfaras the just wants of the Government may 
possibly admit. We have arrived at the 
manhood of ou: vigcr. Open the way—remove 
all restraints—take off the swaddling ‘cloth 
that bound the limbs of infancy, and let the 
hardy, intelligent and enterprising sons of New 
England, march forth fearlessly to meet the world 
in competition, and she will prove, in a few years, 
the successful rival of old England. The foreign 
market once commanded, all conflicts between the 
different sections and industry of the country 
would cease. It is better for us and you, that our 
cotton should go out in yarn and goods, than in 
the raw state; and when that is dene, the interests 
of all the parts of this great Confederacy—North, 
East, South, and West—wiih every variety of its 
— would be harmonized; but not till 
en, 

If the course of policy I advocate be wise as ap- 
plied to manufactures, how much more strikingly 
so must it be when to the other two great interests 
of that section, commerce and navigation? I pass 
the former, and shall conclude what I intended to 
say on this point, with a fewjremarks applicable 
to the latier. Navigation (I mean that employed 
in our foreign trade) is essentially our outside 
interest, exposed to the open competitien of all the 
world. It has met, and met successfully, the com- 
petition of the lowest wages, not only without pro- 
tection, but with heavy burdens on almost every 
article that enters into the outfit, the rigging, and 
construction of eur noble vessels, the timber ex- 
cepted. If, with such onerous burdens, it has met 
in successful rivalry the navigation of all other 
countries. What an impulse it would receive if the 
load that bears down its springs were removed! 
and what immense additions that increased im- 
pulse would give, not only to our wealth, but to 
the means of national influence and safety, where 
only we can be felt, and in the quarter from which 
only external danger is to be apprehended ! 

Il have now, Mr. President, concluded what I 
proposed to say, when I rose to address the Se- 
nate. I have limited my remarks to the prominent 
consequences, in a pecuniary and fiscal view, 
which would result, should the scheme of assump- 
tion be adopted. There are higher, and still more 
important, consequences, which I have not at- 
tempted to trace: I mean the effects, morally and 
politically, as resulting from those which I have 
traced, and presented to the Senate. This, I hope, 
may be done by some other Senator, in the course 
of the discussion. But I have said enough to show 
that the scheme which these resolutions are intend- 
ed to condemn, ought to be avoided as the most 
fatal poison, and the most deadly pestilence. It is, 
in reality, but a scheme of plunder. Let blood be 
lapped, and the apetite will be insatiable. 

But the States are deeply in debt, and it may be 
asked what shall be done? I know that they are 
in debt—deeply in debt. I deplore it. Yes, in 
debt, I am not afraid to assert it, in many instances, 
for the most id'e projects, got up and pursued in 
the most thoughtless manner. Nor am I ignorant 
how deep pecuniary emberrassments, whether of 
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States or individuals, blunt every feeling of honest 
pride, and deaden the sense of justice; but, I do 
trust, that there is not a member of this great and 
proud Confederacy, fo lost to every feeling pf self- 
respect and sense of justice, as to desire to charge 
i's individual debts on the common fund of the 
Union, or to impose them on the shoulders of its 
more prudent associates; or, let me add, to dishonor 
itself, and the name of an American, by refusing 
to pay the foreigner what it justly owes. Let the 
indebted States remember in time, that there is but 
one honest mode of paying its debts; stop all further 
increase, and impose taxes, to discharge 
what they owe. There is not a State, even 
the most indebied, with the smallest resources, 
that has not ample resources to 
its engagements. For one, I pledge myself; South 
Carolina is alsoin debt. She has spent her thou- 
sands in wasteful extravagance on one of the most 
visionary schemes that ever entered into the head 
ofa thinking man. I daresay this even of her; 
I, who on this floor stood up to defend her almost 
alone against those who threatened her with fire 


and sword, but who now are so squeamish about | 


State Rights as to be shocked to hear it asserted 
that a State is capable of extravagant and wasteful 
expenditures. Yes, I pledge myself that she will 
pay punctually every dollar she owes, should it 
take the last cent, without inquiring whether it was 
spent wisely or foolishly. Should I,in this be by 
possibility mistaken—should she tarnish her un:ul- 
lied honor, and bring discredit on our common 


country, by refusing to redeem her plighted faith, | 


(which I hold impossible,) deep as is my devotion 
: her, and mother as she is to me, I weuld disown 
er. 
SS PT RE 


REPEAL OF THE SALT TAX. 


IN SENATE, 
Fripay, February 14, 1840. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Finance, 
to which had been referred the following docu- 
ments connected with the duties on salt and fishing 
bounties: 


1. Thirty queries on the salt trade, and salt manufacture in 
the West, addressed to his constituents by Mr. BENTON of Mis- 
souri, with their answers thereto, showing tha monopoly, adul 
teration, deficient bushel, districted allowance, stinted quantity, 
and extortionate price, of salt in Missouri, and the necessity of 
the free admission of foreign salt. ; 

2. A communication from the Democratic State Convention 
in Missouri; from the Hon. Mr. Miller of Missouri; from the Hon. 
Mr. Chapman of Iowa; from Judge King of Missouri, shewing 
the monopoly, adulteration, extortionate price, and other abuses 
in the salt trade; and the connection of several banks with the 
said monopoly and abuses. 

3. A general statement of the saJt manufactories in the United 
States and their products, and cost of their salt at their works; 
with a particular account of the salt works in New England, in 
New York, at the Konawha, and on the Holston, in Virginia, 
and of the import ef foreign salt at New Orleans, 

4. Statistics of salt, showing its localities, diffusion, abun- 
dance, and universality; its various forms, both liquid and solid; 
its different qualities; its manufacture; its cheapness of first 
cost; its uses In the animal economy, in agriculture, in different 
branches of rural economy, and in the useful arts; its vast con- 
sumption; the tendency of monarchical governments to tax it 
oppressively, both in ancient and in modern times; the repug- 
nance of the people to the tax in all ages; ita final abolition in 
many countries; compiled from English, French, and American 
Encyclopedias, and other authentic sources. 


Reported the same back to the Senate with a mo- 
tion that they be printed. 

Mr. TAPPAN said that, as the documents ap- 
peared to be somewhat voluminous, and as it was 
almost impossible for Senators to read all the mat- 
ter that was ordered to be printed, he would like to 
hear something as to their character and value, be 
fore he gave his vote for printing. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said if it was not more 
valuable than the bundle of trash printed at the 
last session on the same subject, he should vote 
against the printing. A more wasteful expendi- 
ture of public money had never been made by any 
legislative body, than was sanctioned by the Senate 
in ordering that document to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama expressed his surprise 
at the opposition made to the motion of the Senator 
from Misson‘i. He, as the organ ofa standing 
commitiee of this body, asks that certain papers, 
which had been referred to them might be printed for 
the use of the Senate. When a committee ask 
for the printing of matter in relation to a subject 
which they have before them, it is ordered as a 
ma‘ter of course; and it was very unusual, if not 
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unprecedented, to oppose it. In regard to the salt 
document which was ordered to be printed at the 
last session, he considered it as one of great value; 
one which opened up to a large portion of the com- 
munity much valuable information, which, before 
i's publication, was beyond their reach. The num- 
ber of that document which fell to the share of 
each Senator was about two hundred, and these he 
had readily distribated among his constituents, and 
he could have distributed many more with ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. DAVIS made some remarks in opposition 
to the printng. As to one portion of them—those 
relating to the fishing bounties—he would, when 
the subject properly eame before the Senate, show 
that they did not depend on the duty on salt, but 
rested on other considerations of great public in- 
terest. 

Mr. BENTON said the object of printing these 
papers was apparent from a statement of their con- 
tents; it was to enable the Senate to act with effect 
on the great subject of getting rid of the salt mo- 
nopoly in the West, and reducing the fishing boun- 
ties and allowances in proportion to the reduction 
of the duty on salt on which they were founded. 
The salt monopoly of the West was the offspring 
of the salt tax, and was an injury of several mil- 
lions of dollars per annum to the agriculture and 
rural economy of the West; the fishing bounties 
and allowances now amounted to $320,000 per 
annum, almost the whole of which was unduly 
drawn from the Treasury, and much of it illegally. 
He was almost the only —perhaps the only—mem- 
ber of Congress, who had arraigned this abuse, 
and he begged for a clear stage and fair play. He 
wanted his facts printed, and he would answer for 
the result. He said the fishing bounties and allow- 
ances had taken seven millions of dollars from the 
Treasury: they had received forty-six millions of 
bushels of salt free of duty, while the Western 
people suffered a cruel monopoly in that article, 
which led to extortionate prices, false measure, 
adulterated quality, stinted quantity, and every 
conceivable abuse; and all this connected with 
banking. He joined issue with the Senator from 
Maasachuce'ts, [Mr. Davis,}] on the salt tax and 


the fi8hing bounties and allowances; and wou!d 
show that they were tounded upon the salt tax, ara 


ought to fall with it; and that they were not granted 
as an encouragement to a seaman’s nursery. 

Mr. TAPPAN said he bad long been satisfied 
with the necess ty of arepeal of the duty on salt, 
and would goas faras any Senator to effect it. 
His purpose in objecting to the printing of these 
papers was to get some information as to their cha- 
racter and value, and he was now satisfied that 
they eught to be printed. No man estimated more 
highly the services of the Senator from Missouri, 
not enly in relation to this subject, but many others 
of great importance to the people of this country, 
than he did, and none felt higher admiration for the 
talents and energies whieh he had devoted to theic 
accomplishment. 

Mr. ALLEN said that the salt document for- 
merly printed by or ler of the Senate, undoubtedly 
contained, as has been stated, some matter which 
enlarged its size, without a corresponding increase 
of its value. Yet, it certainly embraced much im- 
portant information, before unknown to the coun- 
try. I do not now remember what number of it 
was allotted to each Senator, but, on my return 
home, I was astonished to find that it had already 
so generally excited the attenticn of the people, 
and their desire to obtain it, that those received by 
me wer? insufficient to supply the demand. I[ 
shall, therefore, vote for the printing of these pa- 
pers, being, as they are, of a kindred characier. 
But, sir, I regret not this opposition to the motion, 
inasmuch as ithas drawn from the mover {Mr. 
Benton] a speech fravght with information, ex- 
tracted, in advance, from the papers, and which 
will the better prepare the public mind for the pa- 

es. 
ary vesgeneed sir, no doubt can exist: first, 
that salt is, to the whole body of the nation, an ab- 
solute necessary of life; and secondly, that its pro- 
duction and sale are monopolized by companies of 
men, in many sections, if not throughout the Union, 
who stint the quantity produced, in order to en» 
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hance the price to the people and the profit to 


themselves. This results from a double, indeed, a 
triangular, monopoly. In the first place, these 
companies enjoy a monopoly of bank faci ilies 
which enab’es them to purchase or rent the whole 
palt-water region—to clese as many of the exist- 
ing wells as their interest may require, and to pro- 
hibit the opening of others. Thus the monopo'y 
of faci'ities to purchass, gives them a monopoly 
of the source whence the article is drawn, and to 
these they add a monopoly of i's sale, in the first 
iostance, to the retail merchant, who must pay the 
price the companies fix, as they alone can supply 
his demands. In this manner, an a‘ticle which 
enters into the daily bread of every man, is taxed 
io an extent limited only by the rapacious pleasure 
of heartless combioatiins. And wha’, sir, is the 
character of these monopolies? They are asso- 
ciations forme to suppre-s, not to develope, the 
natural resources of the country, formed to rebuke 
nature for the abundant bounties she offers to 
necessituous man. What would be thought of the 
result, if companies of men should band themselves 
together, obtain exclusive control over the whole 
iron reg:on of Pennsylvania and of the Union, stiike 
down half the farnaces and forges now in opera- 
lion, preventthe erection of others, reduce the 
quantity, monopolize the whole, and iacrease the 
price of iron from six to twenty dollars per hua- 
dred? Would this state of things be endured by 
the people? And would they justify Congress in 
keeping up a tariff to exclude this article from 
abroad, and to foster its ruinous monopoly at 
home? No; and yet, so stands the fact, with re- 
gard to salt. 

Sir, if there be in our language one word which, 
better than any other, describes the exact idea of 
despotism, that word is monopoly. Within itself 
are contained all the essential elements of oppres- 
sion. When, during her reign, the English Queen 
Klizabeth, had granted to her courtiers monopolies 
of almost every branch and article of commerce, 
the just complaints of her plundered subjects 
roused the House of Commons to revolt against 
the cruel extortions thus practised upon them. 


Her authority was absolute over Parliament, and 
Farlaurent was obsequivus tv her Will. But to all 


authority, and to all cbedience, necessity prescribes 
a limit. These monopolies were no longer to be 
borne, and when the Minister, being cailed upon in 
the House, read over the list of the articles monopo- 
lized, a member indignantly exclaimed: “Is not 
bread among the numbei?” So palpable were 
these outrages upon the people, that the minister 
was required and compelled to give the royal 
piedge that they should be diminished; and dimi- 
inshed they were. 

Well, sir, how stands the matter withu:? A 
Senator presents documents from citizens of his 
own and other States, containing evidence of this 
salt monopoly, of the injustice and oppression it 
inflicts upon the people. He asks the printing of 
ihese papers preparatory to the repeal of the 
duty oa foreign salt, by which these grievances are 
fostered. And how is he met? The monopoly 
stated in the papers, no Senator denies; the injustice 
of the burden thus imposed upon the people, all 
must admit; yet this motion, which looks to the 
remedy of an evil so great, is resisted on the plea 
of expense, so small as it is known that expense 
must be. And by whom? With what propriety 
is this resistance made? It is made by Senators 
who, on former occasions, themseives moved and 
voted the printing of large and numerous vo!umes 
of documents, and that, though each document was 
but the duplica‘e of the other, and all but little else 
than the mere registers of names. They wete 
printed at a cost fifiyfold greater than this now 
proposed, and ata time, too, when we were told 
by the same Senators that bankrupcy and de- 
spair, both individual and _ national, were 
alone to be found in the land. But 
these, sir, were bank documents, bank peti- 
tions, bank memoria's, not asking relief for the 
people against monopolies, but demanding the 
people’s public treasure, the deposites, for the be- 
nefit of banks, and with them a renewal of char- 
ters, to enable these corporations still longer to 
prey upon the people. It was to print such docu. 

















ments as these, for such objects as these, at such 


an expense, that those Senators, at such a time as 
that, one and all, from day to day, moved, spoke, 
and voted. But now the case is changed. It is 
proposed to print papers with a view, not to in- 
crease the powers and profits of monopolists, but 
te relieve the people, the farmers, the mechanics, 
the laborers, against their rapacity: and to this 
it is answered, that these grievances, great 
though they be, must nevertheless be borne, 
because it will cost some dollars to remove them. 
Sir, the truth is, and it shall be told, that Congress 
has become so habituated to receive and cbey the 
dictates of banks and monopolies—so little accus- 
tomed to hear er to heed the suggestions and griev- 
ances of the farmers, the mechanics, and the la- 
borers of the land—the real people of this country — 
they whcse toil constitutes its prosperity in peace, 
whose valor its defence in war—that whenever 
they complain of wrong and injustice, as but se!- 
dom they do, their complaints are received wiih 
utter indifference, the very evidence of their truth 
being denied the favor of printed pub icity; yet let 
but a bank stalk into their chamber, and Senators 
spring to their feet, and hurry to embrace it, as if, 
with a monopoly of the currency, it enjoyed like- 
wise a monopoly of all their affections. 

I look, sir, upon this move of the Senator from 
Missouri, as a measure of relief for the real peo- 
ple of this country—the great agricultural and 
working community; and as such, I will vote for 
the printing of these papers, to any reasonable 
number. 

Mr, CLAY of Kentucky replied to Mr. ALLEN 
with much animation. He said he rose to mark 
the Senator from Ohio, who had just taken his 
seat. He rose to mark the disorganising and revo- 
lutionary tendency of his remarks. All this about 
monopoly was but a new form of attacking the 
rights of property. A man may not use his pro- 
peity in what form he pleases, even if sanctioned 
by the laws of the community in which he lives, 
without being denounced as a monopolist. If this 
company in the wesiern part of Virginia are great 
monopolists, is not the State of New York, with 
her extensive salt works, a still greater monopolis!? 
He had for the last few years purchased salt for his 
own use which had been manufactured at the New 
York works, and he had got a good article at what 
he considered a fair price. Suppose such charges 
as were contained in thes? papers were made 
against that State, would her regresentatives on 
this floor sit quietly under them, and permit their 
publication to the world? But we are told that the 
object is to effect a repeal of the duty on salt~a 
repeal of this miserable daty of six cents per 
bushel' And how will that prevent the manufac- 
turers trom getting, what every man has a right to 
get, the highest price for his productions? But, sir, 
the whole tenor of the gentleman’s remarks were 
in confermity with that agrarian sp'rit, which I re- 
gret to be compelled to say has of late years been 
so prevalent, and which is rapidly increasing: that 
levelling spirit which is at war with the in- 
stitutions of the country: which first attacked 
the United States Bank, then the local banks, and 
now it is endeavoring to lay violent hands on the 
fishing bounties. But, he would ask, what right 
have you to interfere with the citizens of a sove- 
reign State, and denounce them as monopoclists, 
who are pursuing their avecations under the pro- 
tection of the laws of the State? If this company 
has transcended ils charter, and abused the powers 
conferred upon it by the Legislature of Virginia, 
send your complaints to Richmond, and they will 
be investigated, and, if there is any truth in them, 
they will be redressed. What right have you to 
arraign the Old Commonwealth at the bar of this 
Senate? If the Senator wishes to complain of mo- 
nopolies, Jet him go home to his own State. Go 
to Columbus with your levelling sentiments, and 
see how they will be to'erated. He _ protested 
against the doctrines of the speech of the Senator 
from Ohio, as detestable in their nature and abomi- 
nable in their consequences. 

Mr. ALLEN replied. lam, Mr. President, by 
no means surprised at the inflamed feelings, so 
inflammably expressed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cray.] No, sir; for I was well aware 
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that no man could here lift his finger against th. 
abuses practised by privileged monopolies, how. 

ever obvious those abuses or ruinous their effe-y, 

upon the people, without incurring the promp, 

displeasure of Senators on the other side of this 

chamber. And why? Is the exis‘ence of thes 

monopolies disputed? Are the evi's resulting to 

the community denied? Not at ali; neither the 

one or the other. Their existence is justified, an 

the evils excused, on the sole pretence thai 

both are beyond our reach, and within 

the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. We 

are, therefore, forbidden to speak of these 

things as burdens upon the people, although 

our avowed object in doing so is to show that these 

monopolies are fostered by an existing law of this 

Government, which it is proposed to repeal. [{ 
the facts exist—if they are the resulting conse- 
quences of our law, should not the law be repealed? 
Should we not give some reason for the repeai? 
And, if so, how can the reason be given without 
speaking of the facts, which them:elves constitute 
that reason? 

But, sir, monopolies are in question, and mono- 
polies will never want friends and defenders. [|r 
their abuses cannot be openly justified, they wil! 
nevertheless be slyly drawn under the protection of 
some general principle, broad and terrible enough 
to afford them impunity, and to affright the timid, 
who might otherwise be inclined to expose them. 
Thus itis in the present instance. The produetiin 
and sale of one of the common necessaries of lile 
are, throughout the country, monopolized by com- 
binations of men, who, aided by an existing law of 
this Government, are enabled to extort the most 
unreasonable prices from the people. Well, sir, 
I spoke of this public evil as a reason for repealing 
the law by which it is aggravated; and this it is 
that the Senator from Kentucky denounces as an 
attack upon property; as if these companies 
had the right of preperty in a public law, that 
rendered it intangible to the law-making and 
law-revising power. It is this that he de- 
clares an assault upon private rights; and 
it is for having thus complained of these abuses, 
and proposed a remedy, that the Senator rose, as 
he said, to mark me—to mark the principle | ad- 
vanced, as tending to the destruction of property, 
to a system of levelling and public confusion. 
And what, sir, is this priaciple of levelling? Does 
it consist in defending the rights of the people, and 
the proceeds of their toil, against the insatiate ra- 
pacity of these monopolies—monopolies which 
have already taken every furm and shape—which 
Subsist upon taxes drawn from the people, against 
their will—which have utterly destroyed the po- 
liueal equality of men, in a Government de- 
to render all politically equal, and 
which, in every part of the land, now lft 
themselves above the surrounding multitude, as 
the numberless mounds upon the plains of the 
West, rise above the uniform level? If, sir, an 
honest res stance to this prevailing tendency of 
every thing, in our age and country,'towards mono- 
poly—towards the concentration of all business, of 
all property, and of all power, in the hands of char- 
tered combinations—towards the extinction of the 
individual man and the erection of privileged or- 
ders, as the sole constituent elements of the politi- 
cal sysiem—in a word, towards the establishment 
of an aristocracy founded in frau! and nurtured 
by pillage—if, sir, resistance to this tendency of 
things—if a defence of the rights of men, as sincere 
as it is fearless, against every effort to plunder and 
oppress them—if a deep and a generous sympathy 
with my countrymen in all their sufferings and in 
all their joys—if a desire to s-e all happy,no mor- 
tall miserable, and if a firm determination to do the 
duty of a good citizen to effect these ends —if these 
things constitute a leveller, then a leveller am J. 

Sir, every law of nature is a law of equality. 
Upon that basis was this Government formed. By 
its fundamental law each citizen stands upon a 
political level. From that level he starts, alike 
unaided and unrestrained by Government, to rise 
or to sink in the social scale, to whatever point bis 
virtues, his abilities, his industry, his econoiny, or 
the want of these qualities, may fix as the mark 
of his merit. Protected in all the rights he pos- 
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js left to determine for himselt his own sccial 
rank and fortune in life. But whatever this rank 
or fortune may be, politically, he never leaves that 
jevel. And, sir, it is because, in the nature of 
things, law cannot discriminate in favor of one 
man, without, by the same act, discriminating to 
the prejudice of another, that free institutions re- 
fuse to discriminate at all. Thus it is, that politi- 
tical equality, by making the gratification of each 
man’s hopes depend alone upon himself, stimulates 
every faculty, discourages every vice,and produces, 
intheend, a greater aggregate of virtue and of 
happiness, than any other form of Government 
allows. These, sir, are the reasons of nature; they 
were the reasons of those who founded our insti- 
intions; and these are the sentiments which 
the Senator from Kentucky denounces,as an assault 
upon property; as tending to level society. Yes; 
jevel, leveller—these were his words; and now sir, 
I demand to know by what authority in this Go- 
vernment that Senator presumes to lift himself 
above the common level of his countrymen? Le- 
veller! What friend of liberty—what man cf jus- 
tice and magnanimity desires to be otherwise. Sir, 
it becomes not me to speak of myself; but since the 
Senator from Kentucky rose, as he said, ‘‘to mark 
the Senator from Ohio,” I, in my turn, rise to tell 
that Senator that I wonld utterly disdain to accept 
any political discrimination in my favor, over the 
humblest, the poorest citizen, who lives by my 
side. No;I would spurn it, if for no other reason, 
because the pride of my soul would never acknow- 
ledge a natural inferiority, requiring such discrimi- 
nation to render me the equal of any man. 

But again: these sentiments, it seems, assault 
private rights—'terd to public distraction. For this 
argument, the Senator merits not the glory of ori- 
ginality. No: Itisas old asthe world. It was 
the first, it is the last, the only argument of despo- 
tism against popular government. Every defence 
of the rights of man, every effort for civil liberty 
has ever been, and ever will be, denounced as tendi- 
ing to the insecurity of property ,and,by consequence, 
to public anarchy. The jure divino right of kings 
to rule, in absolute despotism, over mankind, is 
claimed as a resulting necessity from the danger 
to which, it is alleged, private righis and public or- 
der are exposed by free institutions. This princi- 
ple of absolute, irresponsible power, so revolting as 
it is to human reason, so odious to human jus'ice, 
has long been scouted cut from the southwestern 
portion of Europe. It flourishes in full maturity 
only in the oriental wor'd, whilst in the North, and 
in a part of central Europe, it lives ina form now 
so modified as to indicate its approaching total de- 
cay. But wherever it is found, and in whatever 
form, it stands upon the same inveterate argu- 
ment. And, sir, if Prince Metternich, its ablest 
defender in Europe, at this day, were now asked 
the question, ‘Can popular institutions permanently 
exist?” his answer would be, No. In support of 
this answer, he could but repeat the reasoning 
of the Senator from Kentucky. He would tell 
you property is insecure; the unbridled will of an 
unbridied people, tends to recuce men and things 
to an uniform level, and must, therefore, result in 
anarchy and ruin. Such ever has been, ever will 
be, the argument of its enemies, against civil li- 
berty. Sir, the sentiments we have heard,the efforts 
we have seen this session, in the Senate, portend to 
this country a gloomy future, if these sentiments 
and efforts prevail. Public grievances exist, yet 
the people are to be told, told by the Senate, their own 
Senate, that they are not allowed to see the evidence 
of these facts. Such is the case, not only in the present 
instance, but such was likewise the course, but a 
day or two ago, in relation to the commitiee’s re- 
port on the debts of the States. Then, as now, an 
effort was made to withhold frem the people the 
facts and the reasons upona subject of the most 
vital importance to every man in the Republic. 
Bat, sir, I regret not this course of Senators. Their 
hostility to the publication of that report, and of these 
documents, will whet the public curiosity to see 
them; and thousands who might otherwise have 
remained indifferent, will now seek them with 
avidity. For, sir, there isin our nature a principle 

esistance to restraint, which promp's us to do 
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Repeal of the Salt Tax—Mr. Benton. 
than that we are forbidden, by those who have no 
right to forbid 

A word more. The Senator frem Kentucky 
tells me, if I wish to complain of these salt mono- 
polies, to go home to Columbus, to the Legisla- 
ture. That Senator, on a former cccasion, to!d 
me to go home. I did so—not at his bidding, but 
at my own volition. There, sir, I saw the sove- 
reign people face to face; we talked to each other; 
Ispeak not of results. But, sir, I sha!l not retort 
this command on that Senator, and tell him to go 
home. No, not]; 1 want him here. I would not 
that he should leave this body for any amount of 
the best coin my friend from Missonri ever pro- 
posed to circula'e. So long as that Senator con- 
tinues here, the people will understand the princi- 
ples of his party, and that is all we desire. Long, 
therefore, may he remain; and, as an individual, 
long may he enjoy health and happiness. 

Mr. PRESTON said he was in favor of a repeal 
of this duty; and when the question came before the 
Senate, he should vote for the repeal. It was one 
of the absolute necessaries of life, and he was in 
favor of so raising our revenue, as to make it fall 
principally on articles of luxury. But he could 
not permit the remarks of some Senators who had 
participated in this debate, to pass without notice. 
He thought their tendency was mischievous in the 
highest degree. He thought these appeals to the 
passions of the people, which were becoming so fre- 
quent of late, should not receive the countenance of 
the body. Such appeals had been the means used 
by demagogues, in all ages, to enslave the people, 
whose name they invoked in their inflammatory ap- 
peals. The atrocities of Danton, of Marat, and of 
Robespierre, were all perpetrated in the name of 
the people, who were massacred in myriads, and 
whore blood was shed upon a thousand scaffolds, 
under the oiders of these monsters in human 
Shape. Gentlemen, by their remarks, would lead 
us to believe they intended to advance the position 
that this was a Government of the people, which 
would be en'irely subversive of the principles upon 
which it is based. This wasa confederate Go- 
vernment, composed of sovereign States. We are 
the representatives of sovereign States, and the re- 
presentative of a State with one hundred thonsand 
inhabitants is equal, on this floor, to him who re- 
presents a State with a million of inbabitants. 

He regretted to see the prevalence of such disor- 
ganising and Jevelling doctrines, which were of the 
Fanny Wrightschool of politicians, and were as 
destructive of the rights of property as they were 


contrary to the principles and spizit of our instita- | 


tions. 


Mr. BENTON was well pleased that the Senator | 


from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] would vote 
for the abolition of the salt tax; it would be a good 
vote, and would offset his speech against printing. 
He was sorry to hear the old monarchical cry 
against attacks on preperty. It was an old ery, 


beginning wi.h the origin of monopolies, and con- | 
tinued down to the presentday. There were buttwo | 
parties in politics, and never had been, and never | 
They had existed always, and might | 


would be. 
be seen in the Bible—in first Samuel—as well as 


in alljprofane history. One of these parties, after | 
getting undue advantages, formerly by force, now | 
by corporations and monopolies, always raise the 


ery of attacks on property when any of their undue 


acquisilions were in danger. This old cry had !ong | 
It was actually used up by the | 


been worn out. 
Federalists about forty years ago. 
face invoked now? 


And with what 
A parcel of salt monepolizers 


who rent furnaces and wells to be idle—who hire | 
owners of salt water not to dig for it—who poison | 
their salt by adulteration—who stint the supply | 


to the community—who district the country and 


allowance it, and allow it not half enough; these | 


monopolizers, by their defenders on this floor, ery 


out that their property is attacked when we pro- | 
pose to prove their monopoly, and its abuses, and | 
to repeal the salt duty which, by impeding the im- | 
portation of foreign salt, enables them to monopo- | 


lize all that is made at home. 
Mr. B. said, who objects to the printing of this 


testimony, showing: the salt monopoly in the West? | 


Who objects tu the printing? The very party, and 
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Senate. 


the very persons, who printed six large volumes of 
Prnic memorials and petitions for the Bank of the 
United S:ates, during the panic session of Con- 
These are the gentlemen who object to this 
printing. We have evidence, drawn from nearly 
thirty counties in Missouri, signed by several hun- 
dred citizens of known character; and objecticn is 
made to printing ther testimony, and made by 
those who printed six volumes of panie petitions 
for the Bank of the United States, signed by the 
retainers of the Bank, and by unknown persons, 
and, as was said at the time, by the dead! for it 
was said thatthe mames of the dead were upon 
them, and that many of the petitions looked like 
they had got their names from the tomb stones. 

Mr. B. said, here was a new attempt at a panic; 
but it could not succeed. The attempt now is to 
make people believe that property was attacked ! 
It was a weak attempt, and would end ridiculously. 
The time had gone by fer these successful assau!ts 
on the nerves. Without the aid of the Bank of 
the United States, no panic could be made in this 
country; and that institution had now got too weak 
and too low.to be able to make alarm and distress 
Far from aitacking property, it was monopoly 
which was attacked; and the only effort was to 
prove the salt monopoly and abuses, and to with- 
draw from it the aid and support of the Federal 
Government. The Government aided this abuse 
by its tax on foreign salt; and the only application 
was to wuhdraw the aid, by abolishing the tax. 

Gentlemen said the tr x was atrifle—only six or 
eghtcents. Did these gentlemen know that that 
was a tax of near one hundred per centum on 
Turks Island salt; and upwards of one hundred 
on Portuguese and Spanish salt; and near two 
hundred per centum on Italian and Adriate salt? 
If they knew this, they should not call the tax a 
trifle; if they did not, let them vote fer printing the 
papers presented, and they would learn it. They 
would learn that the price of alum salt, the import 
price, was from eight or nine cents a bushel down 
to two and ahalf and three cents a bushel. 

Mr. B. said, if the tax was nothing, why did the 
monopolizers wish it to be kept up? If it an- 
swered them no purpose, why object to its sup- 
pression? ‘Their language was one thing, and 
their conduct another. ‘They know that a duty of 
one cent is just as good for them asa duty of 
twenty cen's. All they want is a duty—no matter 
how small—any thing that will compel the importer 
to go to the custom-house, and procure American 
security for the payment of the tax. The credit 
on the salt duty is nine months; but American 
security must be given; two American citizens 
must be got fer sceurity. This throws the foreign 
salt into the hands of tho-e who make it a business 
to furnish this security. This creates a barrier to 
the free importation of salt, and enables the mo- 
nopolizers and their associates to get possession of 
the foreign salt at New Orleans; and possession ts 
all they want. One cent duty is as good to them 
as twenty; and, therefore, they struggle as hard to 
keep upa duty of six or eightcents, as they did to 
keep up a duty of twenty cents. Any duty will 
answer their purpose; and, therefore, they struggle 
as hard for the smallest duty as for the largest. In 
this they were like the Bank of the United States, 
which struggled as hard for a six years’ charter, or 
for a twelve years’ charter, or for an elongated 
charter, as it had done for the foll term of twenty 
years: and why? Because any charter which pro- 
longed it a few years would prolong it forever! 
This it knew, and, therefore, worked violently tor 
the shortest term—no matter how, skort. So of 
these salt monopolizers. Any duty which throws 
the imporier of salt upon their agents or accom- 
plices, for American security, will answer their 
purpose. They will be satisfied with one cent 
duty. 

Mr. B. scouted the charge of attack upon pro- 
perty as being equally stale and unfounded,and said 
that no false issues should go from the chamber. 
The attack was upon an odious, infamous, and dia- 
bol:cal monopoly; a monopoly which would cover 
its authors and defenders with blushes, if the papers 
which he offered could be printed. Mr. B. then 
read several ex'ree's from the papers to prove the 
monopoly and its great abuses im suppressing the 
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themselves. This results from a double, indeed, a 
irianguiar, monopoly. In the first place, these 
companies ep)»y a monopoly of bank faci ilies 
which enab'es them to purchase or rent the whole 
salt-water region—to clese as many of the exist- 
ing wells as their interest may require, and to pro- 
hibit the opening of others. Thus the monopo'y 
of faci'ities to purchase, gives them a monopoly 
of the source whence the article is drawn, and to 
these they add a monopoly of i's sale, in the first 
iastance, to the retail merchant, who must pay the 
price the companies fix, as they alone can supply 
his demands. In this manner, an a'ticle which 
enters into the daily bread of every man, is taxed 
to an extent limited only by the rapacious pleasure 
of heartless combinatiins. And wha’, sir, is the 
character of these monopolies? They are asso- 
ciations formed to suppre-s, not to develope, the 
natural resources of the country, formed to rebuke 
nature for the abundant bounties she offers to 
necessituous man. What would be thought of the 
result, if companies of men should band themselves 
together, obtain exclusive control over the whole 
iron reg:on of Pennsylvania and of the Union, stiike 
down half the furnaces and forges now in opera- 
lion, preventthe erection of others, redace the 
quantity, monopolize the whole, and increase the 
price of iron from six to twenty dollars per hua- 
dred? Would this state of things be endured by 
the people? And would they justify Congress in 
keeping up a tariff to exclude this article from 
abroad, and to foster its ruinous monopoly at 
home? No; and yet, so siands the fact, with re- 
gard to salt. 

Sir, if there be in our language one word which, 
better than any other, describes the exact idea of 
despotism, that word is monopoly. Within itself 
are contained all the essential elements of oppres- 
sion. When, during her reign, the English Queen 
Elizabeth, had granted to her courtiers monopolies 
of almost every branch and article of commerce, 
the just complaints of her plundered subjects 
roused the House of Commons to revolt against 
the cruel extortions thus practised upon them. 


Her authority was absolute over Parliament, and 
Faniawent was obsequivus w her Will. But to all 


authority, and to all cbedience, necessity prescribes 
a limit. These monopolies were no longer to be 
Lorne, and when the Minister, being cailed upon in 
the Flouse, read ever the list of the articles monopo- 
lized, a imember indignantly exclaimed: “Is not 
bread among the numbei?” So palpable were 
these outrages upon the people, that the minister 
was required and compelled to give the royal 
piedge that they should be diminished; and dimi- 
Inshed they were. 

Well, sir, how stands the matter withw? A 
Senator presents documents from citizens of his 
own and other States, containing evidence of this 
salt monopoly, of the injustice and oppression it 
inflicts upon the people. 
these papers preparatory to the repeal of the 
duty oa foreign salt, by which these grievances are 
fostered. And how is he met? The monopoly 
staied in the papers, no Senator denies; the injustice 
of the burden thus’ imposed upon the people, all 
must admit; yet this motion, which looks to the 
remedy of an evil so great, is resisted on the plea 
of expense, so small as it is known that expense 
must be. And by whom? With what propriety 
is this resistance made? It is made by Senators 
who, on former occasions, themselves moved and 
voted the printing of large and numerous volumes 
of documents, and that, though each document was 
but the duplica‘e of the other, and all but litle else 
than the mere registers of names. They were 
printed at a cost fifiyfold greater than this now 
proposed, and ata time, too, when we were told 
by the same Senators that bankrupcy and de- 
spair, both individual and national, were 
alone to be found in the land. But 
these, sir, were bank documents, bank peti- 
tions, bank memoria's, not asking relief for the 
people against monopolies, but demanding the 
people's public treasure, the deposites, for the be- 
nefit of banks, and with them a renewal of char- 
ters, to enable these corporations still longer to 
piey upon the people. It was to print such docu. 


He asks the printing of 
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hance the price to the people and the profit to 








ments as these, for such objects as these, at such 


an expense, that those Senators, at such a time as 
that, one and all, from day to day, moved, spoke, 
and voted. But now the case is changed. It is 
proposed to print papers with a view, not to in- 
crease the powers and profits of monopolists, but 
te relieve the people, the farmers, the mechanics, 
the laborers, against their rapacity: and to this 
it is answered, that these grievances, great 
though they be, must nevertheless be borne, 
because it will cost some dollars to remove them. 
Sir, the truth is, and it shall be told, that Congress 
has become so habituated to receive and cbey the 
dictates of banks and monopolies—so little accus- 
tomed to hear er to heed.” 
ances of the farmess, 
borers of the land—the 1 
they whvcse toil constitu 
whose valor its defence: 
they complain of wrong 
dom they do, their com 
utter indifference, the vi 
being denied the favor o 
but a bank stalk into the 
spring to their feet, and | 
with a monopoly of the 
wise a monopoly of all t P 
I look, sir, upon this . 
Missouri, as a measure 
ple of this country—th 
working community; an 
the printing of these p 
number. 
Mr, CLAY of Kentu: 
with much animation. | 
the Senator from Ohio, 
seat. He rose to mark 1) 
lutionary tendency of his 
monopoly was but a ne 
rights of property. Am 
peity in what form he pk 
by the laws of the coma 
without being denouneed 
company in the wesiermn 
monopolists, is not the £ 


her extensive salt works, 
He had for the last few y: 


own nse which had been 

York works, and he had 

he considered a fair pric 

as were centained in 1 

against that State, woul 

this floor sit quietly und 

publication to the world? 

object is to effect a repeal 

repeal of this miserablk 

bushel! And how will t 

turers trom getting, what 

get, the highest price for | 

the whole tenor of the ¢ 

in confermity with that a; 

gret to be compelled to s. 

so prevalent, and which i 

levelling spirit which i 

Stitations of the country. wins. ast) allacked 
the United States Bank, then the local banks, and 
now it is endeavoring to lay violent hands on the 
fishing bounties. But, he would ask, what right 
have you to interfere with the citizens of a sove- 
reign State, and denounce them as monopvclists, 
who are pursuing their avocations under the pro- 
tection of the laws of the State? If this company 
has transcended its charter, and abused the powers 
conferred upon it by the Legislature of Virginia, 
send your complaints to Richmond, and they will 
be investigated, and, if there is any truth in them, 
they will be redressed. What right have you to 
arraign the Old Commonwealth at the bar of this 
Senate? If the Senator wishes to complain of mo- 
nopnlies, let him go home to his own State. Go 
to Colambus with your levelling sentiments, and 
see how they will be tolerated. He _ protested 
against the doctrines of the speech of the Senator 
from Ohio, as detestable in their nature and abomi- 
nable in their consequences. 

Mr. ALLEN replied. lam, Mr. President, by 
no means surprised at the inflamed feelings, so 
inflammably expressed by the Senator from Ken- 
lucky (Mr. Cray.] No, sir; for I was well aware 
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ee, 
that no man could here lift his finger against th. 


| abuses practised by privileged monopolies, how. 


ever obvious those abuses or ruinous their effe-4, 
upon the people, without incurring the promp; 
displeasure of Senators on the other side of this 
chamber. And why? Is the exis‘ence of they 
monopolies disputed? Are the evi's resulting to 
the community denied? Not at all; neither the 
one or the other. Their existence is justified, ani 
the evils excused, on the sole pretence thai 
both are beyond our reach, and within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. We 
are, therefore, forbidden to speak of _ these 
things as burdens upon the rannta abh-- > 


m ann tne sane 
poly—towards the concentration of all business, of 
all property, and of all power, in the hands of char- 
tered combinations—towards the extinction of the 
individual man and the erection of privileged or- 
ders, as the sole constituent elements of the politi- 
cal sysiem—in a word, towards the establishment 
of an aristocracy founded in frau! and nurtured 
by pillage—if, sir, resistance to this tendency of 
things—if a defence of the rights of men, as sincere 
as it is fearless, against every effort to plunder and 
oppress them—if a deep and a generous sympathy 
with my countrymen in all their sufferings and in 
all their joys—if a desire to se all happy, no mor- 
tal] miserable, and if a firm determination to do the 
duty of a good citizen to effect these ends —if these 
things constitute a leveller, then a leveller am I. 
Sir, every law of nature is a law of equality. 
Upon that basis was this Government formed. By 
its fundamental law each citizen stands upon a 
political level. From that level he starts, alike 


unaided and unrestrained by Government, to rise 
or to sink in the social scale, to whatever point his 
virtues, his abilities, his industry, his economy, or 
the want of these qualities, may tix as the mark 
Protected in all the rights he pos- 


of his merit. 
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. . ee ad 1? r > . es 1 ; a ; : 
sesees, restricted only by the rights of others, he || whatever we havea right todo, for no other reason || the very persons, who printed six large volumes of 
js left to determine for himselt his own secial || than that we are forbidden, by those who have no |} pinic memorials and petitions for the Bank of the 


rank and fortune in life. But whatever this rank || right to forbid ] United Siates, during the panie session of Con- 


or fortune may be, politically, he never leaves that | A word more. The Senator frem Kentucky || gress! These are the gentlemen who object to this 
Jevel. And, sir, it is because, in the nature of 1 tells me, if I wish to complain of these salt mono- printing. We have evidence, drawn from nearly 
things, law cannot discriminate in favor of one || polies, to go home to Columbus, to the Legisla- thirty counties in Missouri, siened by several han- 
man, Without, by the same act, discriminating to | ture. That Senator, on a former cccasion, to!d dred citizens of known character; and objection is 
the prejudice of another, that free institutions re- metogohome. I did so—not at his bidding, but || made to printing their testimony, and made by 
fuse to discriminate at all. Thus it is, that politi- at my own volition. There, sir, I saw the sove- || those who printed six volumes of panic petitions 
tical equality, by making'the gratification of each reign people face to face; we talked toeach other; || for the Bank of the United States, signed by the 
man’s hopes depend alone upon himself, stimulates Ispeak not of results. But, sir, I sha!l not retort || retainers of the Bank, and by unknown persons 
every faculty, discourages every vice,and produces, t 
| 


this command on that Senator, and tell him to go | 
intheend, a greater aggregate of virtue and of | 
. . a ‘ ° nm . 


and, as was said at the time, by the dead! for it 
home. No, not J; 1 want him here. I would not | 


was said thatthe names of the dead were upon 
them, and that many of the petitions leoked like 
they had got their names from the tomb stones. 
Mr. B. said, here was a new attempt at a panic; 
but it could not succeed. The attempt now is to 
ind that is all we desire. Long, || make people believe that property was attacked! 
remain; and, as an individual, It was a weak attempt, and would end ridiculously. 


‘ health and happiness. The time had gone by fer these successful assaults 


ve this body for any amount of | 
riend from Missonri ever pro- 

So long as that Senator con- 
‘ople will understand the princi- 


[ said he was in favor of a repeal |} on the nerves. Without the aid of the Bank of 
vhen the question came before the || the United States, no panic could be made in this 
vote for the repeal. It was one |} country; and that institution had now got too weak 
2>cessaries of life, and he was in and too low,to be able to make alarm and distress 
; our revenue, as to make it fall || Far from a'tacking property, it was monopoly 
‘ticles of luxury. But he could || which was attacked; and the only effort was to 
/ / 1arks of some Senators who had || prove the salt monopoly and abuses, and to with- 


‘ > f f s debate, to pass without notice. |} draw from it the aid and support of the Federal 
-4 j i Ln tendency was mischievous in the |} Government. The Government aided this abuse 


4 de thought these appeals to the |] by its tax on foreign salt; and the only application 
/ ople, which were becoming so fre- || was to withdraw the aid, by abolishing the tax. 
¢ ild not receive the countenance of Gentlemen said the tex was atrifle—only six or 
ippeals had been the means used || e'ght cents. Did these gentlemen know that that 
1 all ages, to enslave the people, |} was a tax of near one hundred per centum on 
invoked in theirinflammatory ap- || Turks Island salt; and upwards of one hundred 
ities of Danton, of Marat, and of || on Portuguese and Spanish salt; and near two 
2 all perpetrated in the name of || hundred per centum on Italian and Adriate salt? 
ere massacred in myriads, and |} If they knew this, they should not call the tax a 
/ shed upon a thousand scaffolds, |} trifle; if they did not, let them vote fer printing the 
/ s of these monsters in human || papers presented, and they would learn it. They 
o- fo nf n, by their remarks, would lead || would learn that the price of alum salt, the import 
bi Naeem ( intentled to advance the position |] price, was from eight or nine cents a bushel down 


overniment of the people, which 
subversive of the principles upon 
1. This wasa confederate Go- 
ed of sovereign States. We are 
3 of sGvereign States, and the re- 
State with one hundred thonsand 
al, on this floor, to him who re- 
ith a tmhillion of inbabitants. 
see the prevalence of such disor- 
ling doctrines, which were of the 
1001 Of politicians, and were as | 
rights of property as they were 
neciples and spirit of our institu- 


totwo and ahalf and threecents a bushel. 

Mr. B. said, if the tax was nothing, why did the 
monopolizers wish it to be kept up? If it an- 
swered them no purpose, why object to its sup- 
pression?) Their language was one thing, and 
their conduct another. ‘They know that a duty of 
one cent is just as good for them asa duty of 
twenty cen's. All they want is a duty—no matter 
how small—any thing that will compel the importer 
to go to the custom-house, and procure American 
security for the payment of the tax. The credit 
on the sa't duty is nine months; but American 
security must be given; two American citizens 
must be got for security. This throws the foreign 
salt into the hands of tho-e who make it a business 
to furnish this security. This creates a batrier to 
the free importation of salt, and enables the mo- 
nopolizers and their associates to get possession of 
the foreign salt at New Orleans; and possession is 
all they want. One cent duty is as good to them 
as twenty; and, therefore, they struggle as hard to 
keep upa duty of six or eightcents, as they did to 
keep up a duty of twenty cents. Any duty will 
answer their purpose; and, therefore, they struggle 
as hard for the smallest duty as for the largest. In 
this they were like the Bank of the United States, 
which struggled as hard for a six years’ charter, or 
fora twelve years’ charter, or for an elongated 
charter, as it had done for the foll term of twenty 
years: and why? Because any charter which pro- 
longed it a few years would prolong it forever! 
This it knew, and, therefore, worked violently tor 
the shortest term—no matter how, skort. So of 
these salt monopolizers. Any duty which throws 
the imporier of salt upon their agents or accom- 
plices, for American security, will answer their 
purpose. They will be satisfied with one cent 
duty. 

Mr. B. scouted the charge of attack upon pro- 
perty as being equally stale and unfounded,and said 
that no false issues should go from the chamber. 
The attack was upon an odious, infamous, and dia- 
bolical monopoly; a monopoly which would cover 
its authors and defenders with blushes, if the papers 
which he offered could be printed. Mr. B. then 
read several ex'ree!s from the papers to prove the 
monopoly and its great abuses in suppressing the 





was Well pleased that the Senator 
yjina [Mr. Preston] would vote 
if the salt tax; it would be a good 
offset his speech against printing. 
» hear the old monarchical cry 
m property. It was an old cry, 
1e Origin of monopolies, and con- 
Of ine Henator irom mentucKy. cle WOU Lell unuewaown to we presentday. There were buttwo | 
you property is insecure; the unbridled will of an parties in politics, and never had been, and never | 
unbridled people, tends to recuce men and things || would be. They had existed always, and might | 
to an uniform level, and must, therefore, result in te seen in the Bible—in first Samuel—as well as 
anarchy and ruin. Such ever has been, ever will || in alljprofane history. One of these parties, after | 
be, the argument of its enemies, against civil li- || getting undue advantages, formerly by force, now | 
berty. Sir, the sentiments we have heard,the efforts by corporations and monopolies, always raise the 
we have seen this session, in the Senate, portend to || cry of attacks on property when any of their undae | 
this country a gloomy future, if these sentiments acquisilions were in danger. This old ery had long | 
and efforts prevail. Public grievances exist, yet || been worn out. It was actually used up by the 
the people are to be told, told by the Senate, theirown || Federalists about forty years ago. And with what | 
Senate, that they are not allowed to see theevidence || face invoked now? A parcel of salt monopolizers | 
of these facis. Such is the case, not only inthe present || who rent furnaces and wells to be idle—who hire 
instance, but such was likewise the course, but a || owners of salt water not to dig for it—who poison 
day or two ago, in relation to the commitiee’s re- || their salt by adulteration—who stint the supply 
port on the debts of the States. Then, as now, an || to the community—who district the country and | 
effort was made to withhold frem the people the || allowance it, and allow it not half enough; these | 
facts and the reasons upon a subject of the most || monopolizers, by their defenders on this floor, ery 
vital importance to every man in the Republic. || out that their property is attacked when we pro- 
But, sir, I regret not this course of Senators. Their || pose to prove their monopoly, and its abuses, and | 
hostility to the publication of that report, and of these || to repeal the salt duty which, by impeding the im- | 
documents, will whet the public curiosity to see || portation of foreign salt, enables them to monopo- | 
them; and thousands who might otherwise have lize all that is made at home. 
remained indifferent, will now seek them with Mr. B. said, who objects to the printing of this 
avidity. For, sir, there isin our nature a principle || testimony, showing the salt monopoly in the West? 
esistance to restraint, which promp's us to do || Who objects to the printing? The very party, and 
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manufacture of sait—in adulterating it—in raising 
the price—in giving false measure—and‘ in district- 
ing, allowancing, and stinting the Western 
country. 

Mr. B. said that combirations to raise the price 
of a necessary of life, was a crime by the laws of 
all civilized countries, and was punished as such; 
yet here, on the floor of the American Senate, such 
a combination was not merely defended, but to ask 
the United States to cease to aid and encourage it, 
was called an attack upon the property of the mo- 
nopolizers! Sach is the perversion of judgment 
and feeling which even penetrates this chamber in 
this age of monopolies and chartered privileges! 
He said it was nearly as bad now as it was in John 
Law’s time, under the Regent Duke of Orleans— 
the Mark Anthony of modern times—when mone- 
poly was the order of the day; and when dukes, 
counts, and marquises, were engaged in monopolies 
of soap, grease, hay, Oats, sugar, spices, coffee, 
&e. &e. &e, 

Mr. B. said it was curious to see the parallel 
between the present times and those of John Law. 
He was the father of the credit system, as it is 
called, that is to say, the system of fictitious and 
baseless credit—credit which has neither property 
nor character to rest upon—nothing but the impu- 
dence of the credifee and the credulity of the credi- 
tor—and the success of the credilee in multiplying 
his fands by ten. This was the whole credit sys- 
tem of Law. Decuplkr was his word. Maltiply 
by ten washis game. With a capital of a hundred 
thousand, do business fer a million, and draw pro- 
fit upon the million; this was his plan, and it is 
the plan now followed in the United States; and 
with the same results in all things, and especially 
in the business of monopolies. Every thing is 
now a subject of monopoly in the United States, 
all aided and engendered by the bank monopolies. 
Beef, bacon, pork, butter, eggs, fluur, salt; all, all, 
fall into the vortex of monopoly; and the most 
odious of these, that of the salt monopoly, is aided 
and fostered by our duty on foreign salt. 

Mr. B. said he never felt more hearty in any 
cause than in this attack upon the salt tax, its mo- 


nopoly and abures. Not even in the case of the 
most glorious expunging resolution, did his feel- 


ings and judgment go more ardently together. He 
Was an enemy toa salt tax by itself, andto a mo- 
nopoly by itself; but here both the tax and the mo- 
nopoly went together; the two abuses were united, 
and produced unmeasured mischief to the commu- 
nity; and he pledged himself to the Senate and the 
people to make battle against these abuses until 
they were abolished, or until his capacity for battle 
ceased. What he now said was nothing. When 
he got the papers printed, he should bring out the 
facts, which would be worthy of the public atten- 
tion. In this nineteenth century, the facts and the 
reasons were all that was wanted. Regular built 
vrations were now nothing. 

Mr. B. returned to the question before the Senate, 
which was—not the repeal of the salt tax—but the 
printing of the papers to show that it ought to be 
repealed. One thing at a time was enongh. When 
the question of repeal came on he would go into 
it with a spirit to go through it, and would thank 
the friends of the tax for their custom. For the 
present, he wanted the information printed, which 
would show the injury done to the country by the 
duty on foreiga salt, and the injury done to the 
Treasury by the fishing bounties and allowances, 
The Salt Document printed last spring had done 
great good; it had killed the salt tax as far as it 
went! - He believed no one read it without being 
convinced that the tax ought to be repealed. The 
wrath of the friends of the tax against this docu- 
ment, showes its value to the country. They de- 
nounce it for the harm it does their cause, and 
the good it does ours. So of the present papers; 
they oppose the printing, because it will complete 
the work which the other document began. They 
oppose these papers for the same cause they op- 
posed the others. 


Mr. WRIGHT said he rose to ask what was the 
question before the Senate? The debate had taken 
so wide a lange, that the real question was likely 
to be lost sight of. What was it? Simply to print 
the papers referred to in the motion of the Senator 
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from Missouri. Tho-e papers had beea presented 
by that honorable Senator to the Senate; had been, 
on his motion, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and were now reported back by that mem- 
ber of the committee, with instructions to ask for 
their printing. The motion to print was now be- 
fore the body, and was the only question presented 
for its action. Would any one who had listened 
to this debate, without a knowledge of these facts, 
have supposed this to be the question under discus- 
sion? Would they not rather have supposed that 
the bill for the repeal of the duty on salt, or some 
measure having for its object the pun‘shment of 
monopolies and frauds in the dealers in salt, was 
now before the Senate, and about to receive its 
action? It seemed to him that no other conclusion 
could have been formed by the impartial listener to 
the discussion. Yet no such proposition as either 
ot these had been presented by the Committee on 
Finance. 

It was true, a bill had been introduced by the ho- 
norable Senator trom Missouri, proposing to repeal 
the duty on salt, and that bill had been referred to 
the Committee on Finance; but it was also true 
that the committee had not yet even taken up thet 
measure for consideration, much less made any re- 
port upon it. It remained in the hands and po-s 
session of the committee, wholly unacied upon, and 
was not in the possession or within the reach of the 
Senate for its action. Still the debate would have 
compelled a hearer to suppose that the committee 
had reported back that bill, had recommended its 
passage, and were now urging the Senate to final 
action upon it. Net only so, but the further im- 
pression would be produced that the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate had originated and presented 
to the Senate penal enac!ments against those who 
had attempted to govern the price of salt in various 
parts of the country, by associated monopolies. 

It was his duty, standing as he did, in relation 
to that committee, to correct impressions so erro- 
neous, and so certain to follow wherever a report 
of this debate should go. The committee, as he 
had already said, had not cven considered the bill 
to 1epeal the duty upon salt. They had not, so far 
as he knew, formed any opinion in regard to that 
measure. Certainly they had not, as a committee, 
expressed any opinion upon it. Much less had they 
atiempted to assert the right in Congress, to punish 
monopolies and mischievous associations in the 
States of the Union, of any character. ‘They had 
simply recommended the printing of certain pa- 
pers referred to them by an express order of the 
Senate, touching the subject of the salt bill, and 
the fishing bounties, though he did not himself con- 
sider a portion of the papers as rela'ing very di- 
rectly to any of the provisions of the bill before 
the committee. Yet that portion of the papers 
was, as he thought, and as the committee thought, 
well worthy of publication. They disclosed facts 
deeply interesting to every inhabitant of the whole 
country, to every interest connected with the es- 
sential article of salt. 

He was not very familiar with the contents of 
the papers. They were voluminous, and the com- 
mittee had not thought it necessary to detain them 
for minute examination, in their manuscript form, 
after they had seen enough of their contents to 
render the printing, in their judgments, proper. He 
could not, therefore, speak particularly of the in- 
formation proposed to be furnished to the Senate 
and the country by the printing. He would make 
one or two general references to parts of it, and to 
those parts less relating to the salt bill, and he 
would make the practices at the Kanawhasalt works 
the basis of his statements, because he thought he 
recollected more particularly the history given in 
ihe papers of the fraudulent and mischevous prac- 
tices there. He would be corrected by the hen- 
orable Senator from Missouri, who was perfectly 
familiar with the whole testimony, if he should err 
in his facts. 

One of the practices to which he alluded, was 
that of forming an association to monopolize the 
whole of those extensive works in the hands, and 
under the control, of a single company; then to 
limit the supply of salt for the country depending 
upon those manufactories for the article, and thus 
to raise the price most exorbitantly to the consu- 
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mers. The process was to possess themselves of a 
small number of the manufactories for actual use, 
and to pay a stipulated annual rent to all the 
others te remain idle, and make no salt; then to 
district the country to be supplied with salt; to ap. 
point a selling agent foreach district; to send ail 
the salt for each district to that agent, and to him 
only; and to give him, from time to time, a limit, 
orminimum of price, below which no salt should 
be sold in his district. ‘To such an extent had this 
system been carried, that of some hundred and 
sixty manufacteries at Kanawha, but forty had 
been worked for the year, the remaining one hun. 
dred and twenty being hired to remain closed, while 
salt to the consumers, dependent upon these works 
for their supply, had been raised to the enormous 
price of three dollars; and he believed sometimes 
even much higher, for the bushel of fifiy pounds 
weight. 

Another practice was also disclosed, not less re- 
prehensible, and perhaps infinitely more injurious 
to the public. This was the practice of adulterat- 
ing, by system and design, the small quantity of 
salt made, and thus sparingly dealt ont to the com- 
munity uader the arrangements for extortion be. 
fore described. The adulieration was effected by 
using chemical agents to retain in the salt im- 
purities held in solution in the water, and which, 
without being thus retained, would be principally, 
if not entirely, separated and excluded by the sia- 
ple process of boiling. Tallow was said to be the 
principal agent thus employed, and such was the 
effect described to be, that, while the salt made 
would have a more rich and white and beau iful 
appearance to the uninstructed eye, one hundred 
pounds of tallow was considered equivalent to 
the ordinary rent of a manufactory for a season, 
or about five thousand bushels of salt. 

Mr. W. said he would go into no further detail 
as to the contents of these papers, nor would he 
stop to consider the pertinency of the facts he had 
stated to the salt bill in the hands of the committee. 
It was enough for his purpose that the statements 
were made, that they were laid before the Senate 
and the committee as facts, that they rested upon 
responsible authority, and that they were deeply 
interesting to the whole country. These conside- 
rations were sufficient to induce him, as a member 
of the committee, to recommend the printing, and 
would induce him, as a member of the Senate, to 
vote for it. 

The charges against the manufacturers of, and 
dealers in, salt, are grave and particular. Are they 
founded in truth? If so, the public ought to have 
full possession of them. Are they false? They 
ought to be made known that they may be met and 
refuted. Why then should we refuse to print the 
papers? Upon what grounds was the motion op- 
posed? Strange as it might seem, principally upon 
the ground that the printing would be an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the States! 

An infringement of the great State Rights prin- 
ciple, in our system, for the Senate to order the 
printing of these papers? Papers, if true, deve. 
loping the most wicked system of frauds and im- 
positions, in reference to one of the necessaries of 
human and animal life, which has ever been deve- 
loped to an intelligent people? And how is this 
objection to the pr.nting sustained? By a reference 
to his own State! He is told here that she is the 
greatest monopolizer of salt in this Union, and that 
the printing of these papers will damnify her im- 
portant interests in the article. Is this so? No, 
sir;no. Her interests in her extensive and useful 
salt works are not to be injured by developing the 
frauds and impositions practised elsewhere. On 
the contrary, her direct interest is to have these pa- 
pers printed, and the truth known in reference to 
the whole matier, and especially that she may thus 
show the superiority of her system of police upon 
this subject. She has not submitted the manufacture 
of salt, at her works, to speculators and monopoli- 
zers, so far as the purity of the article is concerned. 
That power she has retained in her own hands. 
Every drop of water boiled, or evaporated, is sup- 
plied by State agents and under the supervision of 
State officers, and every bushel of salt made is 
carefully inspected by a competent State officer, 
and its purity thoroughly tested, before it is per- 
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mitted to seex a market among the consumers. 
Without fraud and perjury in these officers, or 
smugzling on the part of the manufacturers, no 
imposition can be practised upon the public in the 
quality of the New York salt. Thesame police isa 
perfect defence against the monopolies complained 
of in these papers. They could not exist without 
the knowledge of the officers referred to, and they 
would be faithless to their duty to suffer them to 
exist for a day without being made known to the 
whole State and to the whole country. This obli- 
gation weuld arise from their moral duties as pub- 
lic servants; butthere is another obligation upon 
hem more direct and immediate. The State im- 
poses a duty per bushel upon the salt made, and to 
guard and protect and foster that revenue, is the 
especial duty of these officers. Any association, 
therefore, to diminish the quantity of salt made, 
would be, to the same extent, a conspiracy to dimi- 
nish the State revenue, and would, in that wav, 
come Within the especial jurisdiction of those offi- 
cers, and call upon them for prompt exposition. 

It is not new to the experience of that State that 
great frauds may be practised in the adulteration 
of the salt made, nor is it that extortion in the price 
of the salt may be attempted by the manufactu- 
rers. Hence the retention by the State of its mi- 
nute control over the whole ma'ter, and its con- 
stant and continued efforts to furnish a pure and 
wholesome quality of salt. It is not enough, upon 
this point, that frauds and intended adulterations 
are guarded against. Expense must be incurred, 
the nicest processes of manufacture must te adopt- 
el, and the extremest vigilance used to expel from 
the water its impurities, and make it yield a pure 
salt. To these puints the constant attention of the 
State inspectors have been directed, and the re- 
suits, within the last twenty years, have been tri- 
umphant. 

Is that State, then, to be told that her interests 
depend upon secresy in these matiers?—that her re- 
venue is to be destroyed by the publication of 
these papers, and the exposition of abuses such as 
he had pointed out, existing elsewhere? Are her 
dignity and sovereignty to be infringed by such a 
publication, a proclamaticn of frauds connected 
with other salt works in the country, similar to 
those which her experience has taught her would 
exist at her own, but for the vigilant supervision 
which she has been wise enough to retain over 
them? 

No, Mr. President, (said Mr. W.) New York 
has no such fears to entertain from this harmless 
motion. She has, however, a direct interest in the 
publication of these papers. Her salt is a pure are 
ticle. It goes into the market without combina- 
tions to raise the price. Her works can supply 
any quantity for which a fair market can be found, 
and her revenue is graduated by the quantity ma- 
nufactured and sold. If, then, it be shown that, 
in consequence of frauds at other salines, she can 
furnish a better and cheaper article to their custom- 
ers, her interests are promoted by the develop- 
ment. What is the fact now stated by the honora- 
ble Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. CLay?) That 
he has, for the last year or two, obtained his sup- 
ply of salt from the New York works, and that he 
has received a pure article, at a fair price. Where 
are the Kanawha works, compared with those of 
New York, in reference to him? And if the New 
York salt can descend the Ohio to the point re- 
quired to supply the honorable Senator, what por- 
uon of the country is there, accustomed to depend 
upon the Kanawha works for a supply of salt, 
which cannot be supplied from Onondaga? Let the 
facts be known, then. Let it be understood that a 
wide and open market exists for pure salt within 
the reach of the New York wurks, and he would 
be responsible for the injury to her interests, her 
feelings, or her sovereignty, from the publication of 
the fact. 

Suppose, sir, that the charges contained in these 
papers were directed against the New York salt 
manufactories. Would it be my duty to rise in 
my place here, and resist their publication? No, 
sir. Whether true or false, that State would exact 
no such duty from her Representatives here. It 
has never been her practice to conceal any attempts 
at fraud, connected with her extensive and rich 


Salines. On the contrary, she has always sought 
to give to every imposition upon the public the 
most extensive publication, and she will not require 
of those who represent her here to attempt to make 
secrets of that information in relation to others, 
which she invariably makes public in relation to 
herself. 

Ancther objection to the printing of these papers 
is urged, not less singular than that which has just 
been considered. It is said that the motion savors 
of agrarianism; that the attempt to expose these 
monopolies and frauds here, by a publication of 
the proof of their existence and extent, is acting 
upon a principle which, carried out in practice, 
would lead to the distribution of property, and the 
other levelling doctrines of the agrarians. Mr. W. 
said it would be difficult to make any distribution 
of property by which he shou!d not be benefi‘ed 
in a pecuniary sense, but it was nevertheless a 
doctrine which he repudiated, and he should be 
compelled to vote against the motion, if he could 
see that principle in the order to print. He could 
not, however; and he was surprised to hear the 
opinion advanced. No legislation is proposed, and 
all that is asked is the simple publication of most 
important information upon a subject of universal 
interest. If the statements contained in the papers 
be true, he was sure no one would attempt to 
justify the practices complained of. Should they 
not then be made known? 

Suppose it were charged here, with the authen- 
ticity of this testimony, that a number of farmers in 
Western New York had combined to raise and 
control the price of provisions, and that to accom- 
plish their object, they had hired three-foarths of 
the farmers of that fertile wheat growing region 
net to cultivate their farms for a given season. 
Would it be his duty, as a Representative of the 
State here, to resist the publication of the fact? 
No. It would be his duty as well to his State and 
the people he represented, as to himself, to give it 
publication, to proclaim it to the world, and thus 
do all that it is in our power to do to arrest the in- 
tended evil. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Presten] had said that we do not represent 
the people here; that we are the representatives of 
the sovereign Siates, not of the people of the States; 
that one Senator may represent a million of popu- 
lation, and another one hundred thousand, and yet 
we are all equal here. This is true; and yet where 
rests the sovereignty of the States, but in the peo- 
ple? Who are the sovereigns of the States but the 
people? And would he have those of us who re- 
present populous States forget our increased obli- 
gations growing out of the increased interests com- 
mitied to our charge? Would he make us un- 
mindful of the fact that we represent millions in- 
stead of thousands, and of the interests, the wishes, 
and the safety of those millions? 

{Here several Senators, among whom the voices 
of Mr. Wesster and Mr. Cray were heard, said 
“Yes, that is the rule; we ought to represent the 
people of our respective States.”] 

Mr. W. said he thanked the gentlemen for re- 
minding him of the tendency of his remark. It 
would save him a future explanation. He had 
said upon that point precisely what he intended. 
He held it to be his duty truly to represent the 
wishes and interes's of the people of the Siate 
which had honored him with a seat here, and he 
should continue to govern his actsand votes by what 
he believed to be those interests and wishes, unless 
arrested in bis course by the command of another 
and a controlling voice. He hoped this explana- 
tion would sati-fy the gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House, who had manifested so kind an 
interest in his faithfulness to his constituents. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had no objection to the 
printing of these papers. The time iscoming when 
this subject will be dispassionately considered, and 
at thattime, though he would throw out no chal- 
lenge, he would endeavor to prove that the preseat 
moderate duty on salt was necessary to keep the 
article at fixed and uniform prices, and that it had 
no tendency to produce or aggravate the high 
prices which were complained of. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that as the question was 
about to be put, he desired to make a few remarks 
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first p'ace, he wished to know from the chairman 
of the Committee of Finance [Mr. Wraicar] 
whether the proposition to print these papers at this 
lime, is intended to have any practical bearing ; 
or, in other words, is it the intention of that com- 
mittee to report the bill now before it, to repeal the 
ee! on salt, for the action of the Senate this ses- 
sion 

[The answer of Mr. Wricut not being very de- 
finite, Mr. C. continued. } 

I understood from the declaration of the Senator 
who introduced the bill, (Mr. Benron,] that it was 
in ended to press the passage of the bill this session. 

{[Mr. Benton said, yes.] 

Well, then, I shall vote against the printing, be- 
cause, among other reasons, | am opposed to the 
repeal, or apy other action on the subject, at this 
time. According to my view of your finances, 
we shall have not a cent to spare. The most 
rigid economy will scarcely be sofficient to carry 
us through the year without borrowing, or, 
what is the same, in effect, resorting to our 
own credit; and if the duty on salt should 
be repealed, the deficit would have to be 
made up by laying a corresponding daty on 
something else, or to borrow money to make good 
the deficit, to either of which I am opposed. I ask 
the chairman if my impression as to the state of 
the Treasury, and what must be the consequence cf 
a repeal of the duty, is not correct? 

(Mr. Wricur assented. } 

I now ask the Senators from that portion of the 
Union, for whose benefit it is proposed to make the 
repeal, and through which the Cumberland road 
passes, whether they are prepared to vote the bur- 
den off their shoulders, at this time, and to ask us, 
in the next breath, to borrow money to carry on 
that road for their accommodation? I hope not; 
and, if not, taat they will add their vote against the 
useless expenditure, at this time, of printing these 
papers. 

But, sir, this is not my only objection to the re- 
peal, even if it should be found to be expedient 
when the question comes fairly before us, as it 


must in a short time. The compromise act is 
taking off the duty on calt as repidiy acthe intercet 


of commerce and the community will permit. It 
is now about six cents the bushel, and will be re- 
duced, in the course of the next two years, to two 
cents the bushel, making the reduction, at the end 
of the period, compared to what itis at this time, 
equal to 100 per cent. per annum, which is suffi- 
ciently rapid, one would suppose, to satisfy the 
warmest friend of repeal; and certainly as rapid as 
is consistent with sound commercial principles. I 
need not tell the most ignorant of the laws of trade, 
that all sudden transitions are ruinous to the regu- 
lar and fair trader, as well as injurious to the ge- 
neral interest of the community, and ought to be 
carefully avoided, even where the change is, in the 
end, expedient. 

There is another decisive objection, not only agaiost 
the repeal at this time, but the agitation of the sub- 
ject itself. It is we'l known that there mast be a 
general revision of the duties on imports at this or 
the next session, un jer the compromise act, which 
ceases to operate in 1842. Itis vastly important 
that the adjustment to be made should be such as 
will place the system of duties on the most equal 
and permanent basis, looking to the general inte- 
rest of the country in the broadest light. To do 
this, we must come to the great work calmly and 
dispassionately, with the whole subject before us, 
free from previous sectional agitation or commit- 
mest as to the articles in regard to which the,se- 
veral portions of the Union may be particularly in- 
terested. It is thus only that the whole subject may 
be fairly considered, and satisfactorily adjusted. 
Every one, who knows arry thing of the difficulty 
ot the task, must feel and. acknowledge the correct- 
ness of these views; and I would now ask, is it fair 
for any one portion of the Union to ask to be re- 
lieved of its burden, in advance of the rest? Would 
it not give itan advantage, when the general ad- 
justment comes under consideration? And is 
West disposed to seize on such advantage at 
time? Would it be either right or manly in her to 
ask this concession from the other portions of the 
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Union at this time? We must not deceive ourselves. 
If salt is to be exempt from duty, some other arti- 
cle must bear an additional tax; and, as a Southern 
man, deeply interested in this question, I would 
wish to know, when it is taken off sali, on what 
other article it is to be laid. Is it to be laid on iron, 
or cotton baggipg, or some other articles as objec- 
tionable at least as that on salt, as objectionable as 
itis tous? These questions, so deeply interesting 
to us, can be answered, practically and satisfacto- 
rily, only on a general revision, to which time, jus- 
uce, equity, and fairness, demand that the subject 
should be postponed. ‘The delay can be no serious 
injury to any interest, more especially as the duty 
is going Off as fast as it ought, on sound princi- 
ples. 

But it may be said that the information contained 
in these papers is calculated to throw light on the 
necessity of repealing the salt duty, and that they 
ought to be printed, to enable us to act with intelli- 
gence when the genera! subject of revision shall 
come up. Admit that they areso calculated, I 
sull object to their printing, even it that view, at 
this time; because it is plainly an attempt to fore- 
stall public epinion, on asingle article, said to be 
particularly oppressive in ene portion of the eoun- 
try, in order to give if an advantage over all others, 
when we come tothe general discussion. I am, 
sir, against all forestalling as unfair and injurious, 
whether it be forestalling of public opinion as to the 
repeal of the salt duty, er the forestalling the arti- 
cle itself, of which the mover so loudly complains. 
Of the two, the former may prove by far the most 
exceptionable and injurious, if it should contribute 
io prevent a fair and satisfactory adjustment of the 
duties. 

But, sir, if 1 had no other objection to the print- 
ing of these papers, there is one, growing out of 
their character, if I understand their contents cor- 
recily, which, with me,is decisive. I know no- 
thing of their contents, except as drawn from the 
statement of the Senator himself. Linfer from it 
that a large portion consists, of correspondence and 
other evidence, caiculated to show that the manu- 
facturers of demestic salt, who supply the West 
with the article, are guilty of the most odious mo.- 
nopoly, fraud, imposition, and oppression, for 
which reason it is proposed to repeal the duty on 
the imported article. 1 confess I do not see how 
the repeal of the small duty still remaining, and 
the still smaller that will, alter a short period, can 
have the effect intended; but, be that as it may, I 
utterly oppose the principle on which it is pro- 
posed to place the repeal, and cannot give 
it the countenance which the voting for the printing 
of the papers would give. The principle involved, 
according to my conception, is precisely the same 
as that contained in the bill of the Senator from 
Kentucky, which was condemned by so decided a 
vote of this body at the last session. What did 
that biil propose? That the President should dismiss 
Federal officers who should interfere in elections. 
And on what principle was it voted down? That 
the right of suffrage was a reserved right, left by 
the Constitution, under the regulation of the States 
respectively, and that it belonged to them, and not 
io us, to say who should and who should not vote, 
and under what regulations they should vote, and 
that it was not for us to supply any supposed de- 
fect, or omission, on the part of the States, in the 
exercise of their power. This was the solid basis 
on which we rested our objection to the bill, and 
on which it was voted down by so strong a vote. 
Now, sir, if we turn to this case, we shal! find, if I 
mistake not, the same principle apply with equal 
force. The salt works, with their production, and 
ihose employed in them, are under the exclusive 
legislation of the States within which they lie, and 
are exclusively subject to their regulation, as 
is the right of suffeage. This no one will 
deny. If, then, there be monopoly, fraud, im- 
position, or oppression in their management, it be- 
longs clearly to the States, where the works are, to 
correct the abuse, and not this Government. None 
will deny this. In fact, the Senator himself ac- 
knowledged this, when he asserted that the State 
was competent to make the acts of which he com- 
plains, and which he proposes to establish by these 
papers, afelony. I now ask what greater right 
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have we to assume in this case that the States have 
neglected or omitted to do their duty, than in the 
case of the right of suffrage; and, on that supposi- 
ion, to modify our legislation so as to remedy the 
evil, and punish the supposed delinquents? Can 
any One point out any distinction in the two cases? 
How, then, could we reconcile our vote at the last 
session with a vote that would give countenance to 
the principle proposed to be established by these 
paper»? I protest solemnly against an act that 
could lead to such an inference. If the duty on 
salt ought to be repealed on financial principles, or 
considerations of general expediency, let it be re- 
pealed. In that case, these papers would not be 
worth a farthing. But it not—if the repeal 
is to be placed on the supposed defect, or omission 
of duty, on the part of the States, a more danger- 
ous and unconstitutional ground could not be as- 
sumed. It would make this Government the su- 
pervisor of the State Governments. If these 
papers have any value at all, they ought to be 
sent to the Legislature of Virginia, now in session, 
which only is competent to correct the supposed 
abuses of the salt establishments on the Kanawha 
and e'sewhere within her limits, and which consti- 
tute the main object of their attack. As great as 
would be the unconstitutionality of ordering them 
to Richmor., to be laid before the Legislature of 
Virginia, I would consider it far less so than to 
make them the basis of our legislation. 

With a few remarks on a single point, I shall 
close what I intend tosay. It is proposed, with 
the repeal of the duty on salt, to repeal the fishing 
bounties, which, it is alleged, originated in the for- 
mer. I do not intend to enter into that question; I 
leave it to others to decide on their origin. I place 
my refusal toa repeal of these bounties, at this time, 
on a wholly different basis. The great navigating, 
like the planting interest, has felt the heavy hand 
of your protective system. It has had, like the 
planting interest, to meet foreign competition abroad, 
not only without protection, but under the weight 
of oppressive duties, many of which still remain. 
I, for one, whether the fishing bounties are right or 
wrong in the abstract, will not agree to repeal 
them till you are prepared to do justice to that 
great interest. ‘Take off your duties on iron, on 
hemp, and on lead, which fall so heavily on it, and 
then I shall be prepared to consider the expediency 
of repealing those bounties, but not before. Jus- 
tice and equity are higher considerations than ex- 
pediency. I stand up for them. While I insist on 
justice for the interest I represent, I would be 
ashamed to stand by and see injustice done to any 
other; and in this, I feel assured, I but speak the 
sentiments of those I represent. 

Mr. BENTON could answer the question put 
to the chairman on Finance [Mr. Wricut] with 
more precision than he had done it. He held in 
his hand the answer of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to the question; for the Secretary had been 
applied to for information as to the operation of 
the Salt b'll on the finances. The answer shows 
it will save money—that it will save the Treasury 
from loss. The bill is to repeal the salt tax and 
the fishing bounties and allowances founded upon 
them. Now, the question is, what is the product 
of the tax, and what the amount of the bounties 
and allowances; and the answer is here, (holding 
up a sheet of paper.) The answer is, that for this 
year the tax exceeds the bounties and allowances 
only by 110,600; and after 1842, when the com- 
promise act takes full effect, will fall short of these 
bounties and allowances about the one half! This 
was an effect of that act, passed through Congress 
without leave to amend it; and by which duties 
are reduced without a corresponding reduction of 
drawbacks and allowances founded upon them. 
But he would not go further into that subject at 
present: the time was at hand when he should 
show, with the proof in hand, the operation of 
that act, which was made out of doors, and rushed 
through Congress without allowing an i to be dot- 
ted, or at to be crossed. Mr. Verplanck’s bill to 
reduce and regulate the duties was baffled for 
months, thatthe Administration should not have 
the credit of settling the question which the Presi- 
dential election had already decided; and while 
that bill was bafiled in the House, another 
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was concocted out of the House, which was nota 
settlement, but an adjourament of the tariff ques. 
tion—which adjourned it fiom the time when the 
country was ready to settle it, to a time when they 
will not even be thinking about it! ‘That compro. 
mise actexpires in June, 1842; and is the South 
and the West even thinking of the renewed contest 
to which it is to give rise? That act was a master 
stroke for the high tariff party! It took the ques- 
tion away—laid it by to recrnit—and plunges us 
again into it in 1842. It conducted the tariff to a 
point at which it cannot remain—from which there 
will be reaction. Every interest will be dissa. 
tisfied, and there will be a general union of all in- 
terests, to renew the high duties. 

Mr. CALHOUN. 1 rise simply to correct the 
erroneous Statement of the Senator who has just 
taken his seat. ive affirmed, as a fact, that 
the two extremes united to defeat the bill to re. 
duce the tariff, introduced by Mr. Verplanck 
in the session of 1832-3—meaning the adyo. 
cates of the proetctive tariff and the State 
Rights men of the South. Now, sir,I hold the 
journals of that session in my hand. I hastily 
turned to votes on the bill while the Serator was 
making his remarks. I have looked at two decided 
voies, in which the yeas and nays were called, on 
that occasion, the only ones that I had time to ex. 
amine; and I find that Mr. McDuffie and my other 
friends, as far as I have had time to examine their 
names, voted with Mr. Verplanck himself, and | 
will leave it to the Senate to decide whether he 
opposed his own bill or not. 


The truth is, the bill failed in spite of our sup- 
port; and its failure, notwithstanding the urgent ne- 
cessity of avoiding civil conflict at the time, is proof 
conclusive, let who will say to the contrary, that 
nothing short of the means resorted to by South 
Carolina would have brought to the ground the 
odious and oppressive system against which it was 
pointed. 


On motion of Mr. WALKER, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


Mownpay, Fes. 17.—The question recurring on 
the motion to print certain documents in relation 
to the salt duties, Mr CLAY and Mr. DAVIS with- 
drew their opposition, and they were accordingly 
ordered to be printed. 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER, 
OF ARKANSAS, 

In Senate, Thursdey, February 20, 1840—On Mr. 
GrRounby’s report in relation to the assumption of 
the debts of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SEVIER addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: The resolutions of the Senator 
from Missouri, upon the subject of State debts, 
though modified by the committee to whom they 
were referred, are resolutions wholly of a negative 
character. Neither the originals or the amend- 
ments contemplate any legislation; but, on the 
contrary, the objects of both are avowedly to pre- 
vent legislation, These resolutions, though nega- 
uve, unusual, and extraordinary, lead us into the 
consideration of the policy and condition of the 
States; their wisdom, solvency, integrity, and, I 
will add, their capability of managing with pra- 
uence thew own local and private affairs. They 
1ead us, also, into the consideration of banking and 
auternat improvements, as now existing in, and 
carried on by, the States; and of the consequences, 
past, present, and future, of such systems upon the 
general affairs of the States, as well as the influ- 
ence they are calculated to have upon the policy 
and welfare of the whole Union. 

The first resolution presented for our considera- 
tion, is, shall we pay those debts of the States, (or 
which is the same thing, shall we assume them,) 
which have been contracted by them exclusively 
for local and State purposes? I answer, No. I an- 
swer, that I am unwilling to agree to any such mea- 
sure. I answer, that we have no such power con- 





ferred upon us by the Constitution; that no such 
measure was ever contemplated by the framers o 
that instrument, and that no such power was ever 
exercised by Congress. The two cases put ia this 
debate, the one of the assumption of the debts of 
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ihe States by Congress, shortly afier the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution; and the other, of the 
deposite of the surplus revenue with the States in 
1836, are not such cases, in my estimation, as war- 
rant the jast conclusion that Congress ever did as- 
sume or pay the debts of the States, or any of them 
which were con!racted for local purposes. In regard 
io the first of these, I will state that if I have 
properly understood the nature of those debts, 
they were debts of that character which Con- 
gress would now pay, with perhaps less division 
of sentiment than there was upon that question at 
thetime it was done. These debts were con- 
tracted, not for local or State purposes, not for 
private banking or local internal improvements, 
but for the common defence. They were contracted 
by our ancestors inthe prosecution of the war of 
the Revolution; they were contracted by them in 
jesisting the tyranny of George the Third, afier they 
had manfully thrown off their allegiance, and 
boldly defied his power. They were contracted in 
sus‘aining themselves inthe sanguinary straggle 
which ensued, in warring against his trcops, his to- 
rits, his fureign mercenaries, ani savage allies; 
they were contracted for such purposes as_ these, 
out of which have sprung our political and reli- 
gius freedom, our greatness and glory, and our 
beloved country itse'f. There were debts not of a 
local character, nor were they paid in Violation of 
either the letier or spirit of the Constiiution. 

In regard to the deposite of the surplus revenue 
with the States in 1836, or ofa distribution of the 
surplus revenue with the States, at any time, 
(which I concede with the Senator from Missouri, 
for all practica! purposes,) to be one and the same 
thing, I have to say that I consider the deposite, or 
distribution of the surplus revenue with the States 
in 1836, was neither a payment by Congress of the 
debts of the States, nor was it so intended, nor 
was it unconstitutiona!. And this leads me to con- 
sider the nature of the relations subsisting between 
the State and Federal Governments. 

The Federal Government is not, as has been al- 
leged in this debate, the parent, but is the child, or 
offspring, of the States. The Federal Government 
has no progeny over whom to exercise its solici- 
tude, its sympathies, or its cares. It is a trast 
Government, whose objects and powers are defined 
and enumerated in the Constitution; and for many 
valuable purposes, for the benefit of all the States, 
this Government has been invested by the States 
with valuable incomes; and among these are the re- 
venues arising from the customs, and from the sales 
of the public lands. Well, sir, should it so happen, 
that this trust or Federal Government shou'd, from 
these sources, or from any other, get into its pos- 
session more money than was needed for the full 
accomplishment of every object entrusted to it by 
the Constitution, and should have a surplus re- 
maining in its possession, after those objects were 
consummated, what shall be done with this sur- 
plus? Whose money is it? Shall the agent fob it, 
or return it to its principals, from the pockets of 
whose peop'e it was received? Sir, in a case of 
this sort, it seems to me that justice and common 
honesty alike require that it should be returned, in 
the inost equitable manner it could be done, to those 
from whom it was received; and in doing this, I 
can see no violation of the Constitution; no germs 
of consolidation, or destruction to State sove- 
re gnty or independence. No», sir; I can see in this 
no such hideous monsters, so much to be dreaded. 
Bat, sir, 1 am arguing an extreme case—a contin- 
gency, to say the least of it, which I consider very 
jemote and improbab!e; and one, I will add, which 
I hope never to see existing in this country. I 
hope never to see existing in this country the ab- 
surd, expensive, and ruinous policy of raising a 
surplus by collecting taxes from the people, with 
the intention of paying those taxes back to the peo- 
ple again. Whatever may be the specious reasons 
urged in its justification, I would prevent this; I 
would avoid it, by giving to the Federal Govern- 
ment not a farthing more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the consummation of the great purposes 
jor which it was created. If | saw too much money 
accumulating in its vaults, I would lower the im- 
post duties, and the price of the public lands; 
and if necessary to accomplish this object, I 
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would abolish duties to the proper extent, and 
give away the lands. I would remedy the evils of 
a surplus in this manner; and if I failed to accom- 
plish it, and, in spite of me, there wou!'d be a sur- 
plus, I would give it back to the States, to dispose 
of according to their will and pleasuce—in making 
banks, or internal improvements, er in any thing 
else. I would give it back to the States uncondi- 
ionally. 

But, sir, we are not contending how we shall d's- 
pese of a surplus revenue, for we have none to 
dispose of. We are considering the propriety of 
raising arevenue for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the States, or of assuming them, which 
will produce the same result. And this leads me, 
Mr. President, to consider the manner and means 
of raising this revenue. How shall we raise it? 
Shall we raise it by direct taxation? Sir, that 
wou'd be idle talk. No one among us is bold 
enough for such a proposition. Shall we raise it 
by increasing the price of the lands? No, sir: I 
fancy not. It is known to all of us, that sucha 
proposition would be met and resisted at the 
threshold in the new States, with as much firmness 
and determination and perseverance, and, if neces- 
sary, to the same extent, that their ancestors re- 
sisted the stamp duties and the tea tax. What, 
then, remains from which we can raise this reve- 
nue? The tariff, that universal panacea for every 
pecuniary complaint; and are we prepared to in- 
crease the duties for such a purpose? Is the coun- 
try ripe, in this peried of universal embarrassment, 
for the renewal of high duties—of that odious and 
exp'oded system of traffic, plunder and oppression, 


which has proved so fatal to every interest of our | 


common country; and that, toe, for the sole pur- 
pose of dividing among the States? 

What has the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] shown you? He has 
shown the Senate, I thiuk, mos! conclusively, that 
high duties are alike fatal to the agriculiural, the 
shipping, the plan ing, and manufacturing interests. 
He has, to my mind, most satisfactorily accounted 
for our present and past difficulties, which we all 
grievously feel and have felt; but which many of 
us before were unable to trace, or correctly account 
for. A high protective tariff, he has most conclu- 
sively shown to be the main cause of our embar- 
rassments. I will not weaken, by repeating his 
argument; but I refer to it, and, with his permis- 
sion, will adopt its principles for my own. And 
here let me entreat every farmer, planter, navi- 
gator, merchant, manufacturer, and mechanic to 
read and understand that argoment, and then tell 
me, if he is prepared for inflicting the scourge of a 
high tariff upon the coustry; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it must be done if we assume the deb's of the 
States. Wecan pay these debts in no other way 
that I know of. 

And this brings me, Mr. Pres dent, to the consi- 
deration of the second question I propose to consi- 
der; and that is, ought we to divide the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the several 
Sates? As weil might we, Mr. Presiteat, as the 
Senator from Missouri has most truly stated, divide 
the proceeds of ihe customs. In my view, one of 
them is just as constitutional and as unexceptiona- 
ble as the other. Wherever we have power to 
give land, we can give money also, and vice versa. 
I know of no distinction; and yet I might often be 
willing to give land where I would not give money; 
for the best of a!l reasons, because I might often have 
land to give, when I had no money to spare ; but I 
can give ne.ther, unless for a constitutional object. 
And to show the fallacy of this popular error, 
as I conceive it to be, about the lands, let 
us go back to the early history of our coun- 
try, and we will find that so, early as 1777, 
a little over a year after the declaration of 
our Independence, the subject of the public lands 
claimd the earnest attention of the States, and 
presen'ed a formidable obstacle to their harmon:- 
ousaction. Theclaim of Virginia to all the waste 
lands, lying between certain lines, extending from 
the Atlantic to the South sea, and of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, from the Atlantic front to the 
Mississippi river; lands which were waste, uncul- 
tivated and unsettled, by any other than by Indian 
tribes, was a fruitful source of jealousy and dis- 
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cord to many of the States, and particularly so to 
Maryland, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. The 
complaining States saw and felt that if Virginia 
and the other States should ho'd all the lands they 
claimed, it would give to those large States, a pre- 
ponderating and dangerous influeace in the con- 
federacy. ‘They insisted, that their safety required 
that these large S:ates should be restricted to 
proper and reasonable boundaries, and that all 
beyond should be made iuto free and independent 
States, were the same powers and privileges of the 
others. And these complaining States were r ght 
in their views; were justifiable in their jealously, 
and are entitled to all praise for insisting upon their 
object, until it was finally accomplished. This 
was not all. The complaining States treated the 
high pretensions of the others with very littl gravi- 
ty. They represented the waste, unpatented, and 
unoccupied lands, as crown lands, and as such, 
subject to the hazard of the Revolution, and if con- 
quered of the monarch to whom they belonged, 
snould rightfully be considered as the joint spoil of 
the victors. I will not take up the time of the Senate 
in tracing this interesting subject, from 1777 to the 
first cession of these waste lands to the United 
States by New York in 1781, and by the seveial 
ether States thereafier; for in this, I have been 
anticipated by my ab’'e friend from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Hupparp.] 

I will only add to his remarks, that these several 
cessions were made expressly to produce harmony 
and tranquillity among all the States. To quiet all 
their apprehensions, Virginia ceded all her lands, 
northwest of the Ohio river, to the United States; 
aod in doing so, she carved out the ceded country, 
according to the wishes of all, into separate parcels, 
so as to make not less than three, nor more than 
five, new States, and then stipulated, that the 
ceded lands *‘ should be disposed of for the use 
and benefit of the United States according to their 
respective proportions of charge and expenditure, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” All of these 
cessions, with perhaps the exceptions of Georgia 
and North Carolina, were made prior to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constituiion. And has that 
instrument altered the terms of these cessions in 
apy respect whatever? The Senator from Ken- 


tucky (Mr. Cray] has told us that the adoption of 
the Federal Constiiuuva nas changed ihe nature 


and terms of these cessiens. He tells us that, prior 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Congress apportioned out among the States the 
sums that were needed for the common defence, 
&c. and that these apportioned sums were raised 
by the States individually, by a direct tax upon 
their lands and improvements, and that, as that 
system of raising a revenue for the common de- 
fence, &c. was repealed by the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, he argues, that the terms of 
the cessions were abolis! ed, or repealed, also by the 
Cons itation. In this we differ. I am no lawyer, 
or rather a very poor one, but it seems to me, that the 
constitution could not have changed the terms of the 
cessions made to the United States by Georgia and 
North Carolina, becau:e those cessions were made 
to the United States by those States, subsequent to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution; and that 
the terms used by those States, are precisely the 
terms used by Virginia in her cession prior to that 
period. But take the argument of the honorable 
Senator, and what does it amount to? It amounts 
to ths,as I most humbly conceive: that, if the 
terms of the cessions of those lands were repealed 
or abrogated by the Constitution, they become pub- 
lic property, belonging to the United States, un- 
hampered by conditions; or else, as hundreds have 
inferred from the Senator’s premises, they be- 
come the exclusive property of the States, with- 
in whose limits the Jands lie. Well, sir, if they 
have become the property of the United States, un- 
hampered by conditions, by a repeal of the terms of 
the cessions, what right has the Senator to divide 
those lands, or their proceeds, which is the same 
thing, more than he hasto divide among the States, 
any other public propery or money that may be 
in the Treasury? None, that I can conceive of. 
Well, sir, sappose the terms of the cessions of 
those lands were repealed, as he contends they 

ere, and the United States did not acquire an ex- 
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clusive right to those lands, by that repeal; whose 
lands are they? If this be true, I answer that those 
lands belong to the States where the lands lie, and 
as such, that we have no right to divide them 
out among the other States. We have no 
right to divide them in any view of the question. 
If the terms of those cessions are in force, we have 
no right to divide them, because we cannot do se 
according to the terms of our contract. If the terms 
of thore cessions are repealed, the repeal is not 
partial, but total, and the lands revert back to those 
who ceded them; and if so, the other States have 
no right to a portion of them, or else they be- 
long to the. new States, where they lie; and, 
in that event, the other States have no right to any 
part of them. 

These are the difficulties the Senator’s premises 
would Jead us into. And all these difficult es wiil 
be avoided by regarding them, as they have uni- 
formly been regarded, as subject to all the terms of 
the compact. The only clause in the Constituuon 
upon the subject of those lands is, “that Congress 
shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
ful rules and regulatiows respecting, the territory 
and other property of the United States; and no- 
thing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to. 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State.” As this is all that we find in the 
Constitution upon the subject of the public land, I 
infer that neither any claims to those lands by the 
United Sates, (which claims rest uponfcessions to 
it by the States,) or of any claim upon them by any 
particular State, is not only not repealed, but is 
yet in full force and effect; and that no law of ours, 
violating in any manner either of those claims, 
can be either just or constitutional. And what is 
our compact? We agtee to dispose of those lands 
for the common good—according to the respective 
proportions of charge and expenditure, and for no 
other purpose.” How else can we dispose of those 
lands for the common benefit, according to the 
charge and expenditure of the several States, but 
by selling the lands, and placing the proceeds of 
the sales in the common Treasury, and then by pay- 
ing it out for the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and (as thé honorable chairman has most 
truly stated in his report) in this way, lessen the 
feneral charge upon ime peuple of tmhe several 
States, in the exact proportions stipulated in the 
compact? Can you dispose of these Jands in any 
other manner, without doing injustice to some one of 
the States? By adhering to the good old practice,which 
we have been following for fifty years, we shall 
do equal justice to all parties, give just cause 
of complaint to none, and at the same time comply 
with the letter and spirit of our contract. And 
where is the just ground of complaint against this 
system? Do we not all get our equal proportion of 
the proceeds of those lands in the way of an equal 
diminution of our common budrens? _ It is not so, 
says the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay.] He 
says that those residing on the Atlantic pay a great 
deal more into the Treasury than those residing in 
the interior. Now, sir, ] will not wrangle with 
that distinguished Senator about this assumption. 
Admit his distinetion, that a citizen of New York 
or Maryland consumes more of dutiable articles 
than a citizen of Kentucky or Ohio; does it follow 
from this that a citizen of the former State is less 
benefited by a reduction of duties than are the ci- 
tizens of the latter States? I think not. If you, 
Mr. President, buy two coats, andI buy but one, 
off of the same piece of cloth, is it not right and 
proper that you should pay into the Treasury, for 
that privilege, dcuble as much as I should? I think 
so. And if the duty on it is reduced one-half, are 
you not as much berefited by it as I am, being in 
the proportion of two to one? Certainly. Suppose 
we take from the common Treasury three millions 
of dollars, which the lands yield every year, and 
divide this sum among the States; would not this | 
three millions have to be made up by a duty npon 
something else? Certainly. And pray, then, in 
what respect are the citizens of any State the gain- 
ers by it? Suppose Arkansas should receive twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars from the Federal Trea- 
sury, which would be her part of the proeeeds of 
the public lands; does she not have to return it by 
way of duty or tax upon something else? This can- 
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not be denied. What, then, has she gaincd by it? 
Nothing. And if she came out of this mat- 
ter even and without loss it would not be 
so bad; but she would not. She would 
have to pay the expense of this transfer and 
reiransfer, besides the risk of loss through faithless 
agents. To make my illustration still more clear: 
the Secretary has told us that he will require every 
dollar he can get into the Treasury from the cus- 
toms and the lands, and all other sources, to meet 
the ordinary charges of the Government during the 
present year; and yet, in the face of this, we take 
from the Treasury three millions to divide among 
the States. Will not these three millions have to 
be made up by a taxation upon something? It is 
too plain forargament. I ask Senators, then, what 
we gain by it? If I pay a dollar into the Treasu- 
ry, it is the same thing to me whether I pay it as a 
poll tax, a land tax, ora tariff tax. My dollar is 
gone for taxes, and that is enough for me to know; 
and I am unable to see why I should be under very 
great obligations to the honorab!e Secretary, by be- 
ing informed by him, that out of a spirit of libe- 
rality to me, he will return me my poll tax dollar, 
which is considered an odious tax, and collect ano- 
ther dollar from me off ef my land or cup of coffee. 

Sir, the Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Cray] 
says that he will not urge his bill to divide the land 
revenue among the States at this session, on ac- 
count of the impoverished condition of the Treasu- 
ry. And yet he thinks it might be safely done 
now, if proper retrenchments and reforms were 
made. And, with that boldness and frankness 
which ever distinguishes him, he comes out like a 
man, and does not, like many of his party, bellow 
about retrenchment and reform, without telling us 
what retrenchments and reforms should be made. 
He puts his finger upon the objects, and tells us 
what are the retrenchments and reforms which 
should be made. He tells us the army should be 
reduced, and particularly the two regiments which 
we lately added to it. He tells us that our diplo- 
matic intercourse should be circumscribed, and 
that many of our foreign ministers or agents should 
be recalled. Sir, if the Senator had not told us 
what retrenchments and reforms he would have 
made, I confess that I never should have guessed 
the ones he has cnumerated. 

Sir, 1 am opposed to the retrenchments or re- 
forms the Senator designates. I consider our ar- 
my sufficiently small already, and woyid sooner 
vote for an increase than a diminution of it. We 
have an Indian frontier extending from Red river 
to St. Peters, from Texas to Canada, upon which 
we must keep up garrisons, if we would sufli- 
ciently protect our citizens in that quarter. I sup- 
pose nearly half the army of the United States are 
now stationed on that frontier, and I am satisfied 
that there is not a soldier too many in that quar- 
ter for an efficient peace establishment. We have 
a war now raging in Florida,and the Committee 
on Military Affairs have reported a bill, which is 
now on our table, asking us for one or two thou- 
sand more men to carry on the Florida War. We 
know that troops are required on the frontiers of 
Maine; and do we expect to take and keep pos- 
session of our possessions on the Pacific without 
troops or an army? Sir, of all things in the world 
which any honorable Senator would designate as 
a reform, I was the least prepared to hear, in these 
times of danger, on allsides, that a reduction of 
the army was considered as one of them; nor was 
I prepared for the other he has named; which is to 
recall some of our foreign ministers or agents, and 
leave our commerce, our ships, our sailors, exposed 
to loss or danger. And why, Mr. President, should 
these reforms take place? They should take place, 
that we might have the power to divide among the 
States a miserable, pitiful, land revenue. Sir, I 
fear that if we once embarked in this policy of 
dividing the land or any other revenues among the 
States, that a reduction of the army, and the de- 
struction of our fleets, would not be the only re- 
forms. We shonlid see the number swelled at 
every session, until we should have nothing left 
which is worth preserving. But these are not the 
only ways and means by which the honorable Se- 
nator would be enabled to get at the land revenue 
for distribution among the States. He tells us he 
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would lay a duty upon silks, wines, coffee, and 
other luxuries. Now, sir, 1 am not in the habit of 
hunting up and reading the speeches of honorable 
Senators, for the purpose of finding an unguarded 
expression to cavil at, or to find fault with him for 
using. I generally rely, for the occurrences of my 
own times, upon my memory; and unless that 
greatly deceives me, the anxiety of the Senator to 
get this land revenue for distribtion has changed 
his whole tariff policy. I was in the Senate, 
though not then a member of it, when the compro- 
mise act, as it is called, was discussed. And if I 
am not mistaken, the Senator was among the fore- 
most in advocating a reduction of duties upon 
silks, &c. His leading wishes then were, to save 
our poor, but industrious worthy manufacturers. 
And if 1 remember aright, he then was for taking 
off the duty upon silks, that his countrywomen 
might be enabled to dress out in silks on Sundays. 
But now we hear nothing of the inviolability of 
the compromise act. Nothing of the poor manu- 
facturers, nothing of silk dresses, &c. No, sir, the 
land distribution project, and an impoverished 
Treasury, have changed all these calculations. The 
compromise act is to be violated by its author, and 
his country girl is to give up her silks, and go back 
to her cast-off calicoes and domestics. 

Sir, I will not take up the time of the Senate, 
in discussing, at this time, the propriety of laying 
ona duty upon silks, wines, coffee, &c. I will 
only say these are important interests of a great 
country, who purchase to a great extent the cotton 
of my constituents, and that I am for no hasty 
action upon these subjects, until I can clearly as- 
ceriain what effect these duties may have upon 
our treaties and upon the cotton trade. 

Mr. President, I have been frequently asked why 
I was opposed to the land distribution policy, which 
was so beneficial to the new States, and particularly 
to the weaker and younger States. We propose, 
they say, to give you a great advantage in the di- 
vision; say ten or twelve per cent. This, I con- 
fess, seems to be a pretty liberal offer; and as I am 
not generally in the habit of declining favors of- 
fered to my State, it is necessary that I should say 
something upon this apparently strange inconsis- 
tency; and I will not be so uncandid as to have the 
Senate believe that I decline this distribution on 
account of its inequality to the old States. 

(Mr. Bucnanan. No one will ever accuse you 
of that.] 

Nobody would believe me if I were to assign 
such a reason, and, therefore, I will not urge it 
upon the Senate. 

I decline the offer, because I consider the true 
policy of the new States consists in their rapid set- 
tlement and improvement, and that nothing will so 
greatly advance their ends as pre-emption rights, 
and a graduation or reduction in the price of the 
public lands; and that nothing I ever heard of, in 
my opinion, is so well calculated to retard the 
settlement and improvement of the new States as 
the distribution policy. Let that policy once be 
adopted, and we shall never after hear of pre- 
emptions and graduations. For where did we ever 
see an advocate for distribution that ever voted for 
a pre-emption or graduation bill? He who runs 
may read theircourse. They care less for the set- 
tlement, improvement and prosperity of the new 
States, than they do for the hard dollars they can 
wring from them for the lands. Let.the distribu- 
tion policy once become the settled policy of the 
country, and the old States will become the land- 
lords to the new; and we should find them about as 
unwilling as other landlords are to make any al- 
lowances for sickness, or bad seasons, or short 
crops, when quarter day came round. We should 
have to raise the cash, or be driven into the woods. 
We should find the unrepealed, but obsolete, law 
of Congress enforced against us. We should find 
ourselves indicted if we cut a hooppole upon ther 
hills, or shot a deer in their lordly domains. 
Now, sir, I am unwilling to place my constituents 
on any such condition. 

Sir, we of the new States occasionally turn our 
eyes to the condition of our country, and to the 
proceedings of Congress, and we see that the citi- 
zens of the old States have had their burdens di- 
minished, and that they are still diminishing, by 
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the reduction of duties upon imposts, and we an 
ticipate equal reduction in our burdens by lower- 
ing the price of the public lands. Such a measure 
as this will be but meting out to us equal jastice. 
And shall we look for these things in vain? We 
hope Bot. We have had many beneficial a!tera- 
tions made in the land system since it was first 
adopted. We have seen the size of the tract of 
jand, authorized by law to be sold, reduced, first to 
320 acres, then to 160, then io 80, and Jastly to 40 
acres. We have seen the price of the public land 
reduced from two dollars to one dollar and twenty- 
five centsan acre. We have seen Congress grant- 
ing many donations to actual settlers, and have 
seen the passage of several pre-emption laws; and 
the most of these things we have seen before the 
tariff! was reduced, even when it was going up, and 
our country deeply indebt. We have been wait- 
ing patiently upon the wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress, and hope we shall not have to wait much 
longer before our great burden is lessened in an 
equal degree with those who reside in the old 
States. The tariff has been reduced 40 or 50 per 
cent. and why should not the land bill of the Se- 
nator from South Carolina, which proposes some- 
thing like an equal reduction, meet with the favora- 
ble consideration of the Senate? Is it because the 
old States want this public burden kept on, which 
they do not feel, that it may be divided? I pause for 
a reply. 

Mr. President, it has been alleged in this debate 
that the lands are indebted to the customs, It is 
not important to my argument whether they are, or 
are not, indebtto the customs. _I think it due to 
myself, however, to state that I do not subscribe to 
the correctness of the calculations made by several 
honorable Senators upon this subject; nor have I 
thought it important to distinguish between the 
lands held by cessions, or by purchase, as I con- 
sider them all alike the property of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, how have the States got in debt, 
that we are under any obligations to raise a revenue 
to pay these debts? Or why should we divide 
among them the land revenue, or any other reve- 
nue, that they may pay their debts themselves? 
They have got in debt, we are told, in building up 
banks, and prosecuting works of internal improve. 
ment. And this brings me to consider these two 
important subjects, which, in these times, mingle 
themselves up in almost all our discussions of a 
general character. And first, of the banks. 

The Senator from Ohio, (Mr. ALten,] as I do 
him the justice to acknowledge, (and if { did not 
believe he would be pleased with such distinction, 
I would not so distinguish him,) has ever been the 
most firm, consistent, and unwavering opponent of 
banks and all their interests, either in or out of this 
chamber, that I ever saw, Whenever a bank 
shows its hideous features in his presence, he rises 
to his feet for batile, with “his arrows drawn to the 
head;” and I do not blame him for it, for I should 
be an humble ally in his ranks, if 1 viewed them in 
the light in which he does, as the authors of ‘‘all 
our wee,” or the authors of all the difficulties and 
distress under which the country is groaning; and 
as the authors of our debts, and embarrassments, 
and misery. And to illustrate his positions, and to 
show us that the banking system, as we have it, pro- 
duces the same results in “every age and clime,” he 
has taken us over the Alantic, and back to the reign 
of William the Third of England, whom he deno- 
minates the father of the Bank of England, and 
from which, he says, the banks of America have 
been modelled. 

The Bank of England, he alleges, is the cause 
of the immense British debt. Now, sir, 1 de not pro- 
fess to be familiar with the history of the Bank of 
England. But I have been taught to believe that 
itcannot be jusily chargeable with that debt, but 
inacertain sense. I had ever understood it to be 
the cause of these debts in this way and in no other: 
the British debt grew out of her wars which she 
carried on in Europe, Asia, and America, and out 
of her acquisition of immense dominions upon 
each of these coatinents. Her principal debts were 
contracted in struggling for her existence as a na- 
tion against Bonaparte and his allies. The Bank 
of England mainly furnished her with the means 
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of carrying on those wars; and but for the liberal 
aid of the bank, itis probable that Great Britain 
would have ceased to exist as a nation, and the 
island of Great Britain would now, in all probabi- 
lity, have been but an island of France. And does 
the learned Senator censure the Bank of England 
for loaning her means to her country in such fear- 
ful struggles? I think, myself, he ought not to 
censure that bank for these loans; alihough if the 
bank had refused its aid, it might have kept the 
British Government out of debt. And, while upon 
the subject of the Bank of England, I will add, 
(what will probably but show my ignorance of 
events in that country,) that I have never heard 
that the Bank of England was ever justly chargea- 
ble as the author of any of the discontents, or insar- 
rections, or rebellions in that country. Nor was it 
ever, to my knowledge, considered as a grievance 
by our ancestors in 1776, when it was supposed 
that every prominent cause of complaint against 
the mother country was embodied by Mr. Jefferson 
in the declaration of our Independence. And I 
infer from this silence upon the subject, in both 
countries, that if the Bank of England had been 
the cause of debts or misery on ether side of the 
Atlantic, that the wisdom of those times would 
have found it out, and at least have charged it with 
those sins. 

But let us come near home, and see if the banks 
of this country have cccasioned the debts of the 
States. During the existence of the first Bank of 
the United States, the Siates owed nothing; and 
we find, from the table furnished by the diligent 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] that, up to 
1830, which was fourteen years after the charter of 
the last Bank of the United States, the debts 
were trifling, and were confined ww a few of the 
most wealthy and populous States. Those debts 
he considers trifling, up to that period; and I con- 
sider the honorable Senator good authority, at 
least, upon this subject. Here, then, we have an 
answer to the charges made against the banks by 
the Senator from Ohio. The charter of the second 
Bank of the United States expired in 1836; and so 
it had but six years left to embarrass and impove- 
rish the States. And did it do all the mischief in 
the last six years of its existence? I think not. 
We fird, from the table before alluded to, that the 
increase of the State debts, from 1830 to 1835, 
down to the period of the very close and termi- 
nation of the Bank charter, that the State debts 
were increased from a very trifting debt, by the still 
trifling additional debt of forty millions. I refer 
to this official table as a complete refutation of the 
charges of the Senator from Ohio, that the United 
States Bank was the cause of all our embarrass- 
ment and misery; and if it was not the cause of 
these debts, what was the cause? I answer that 
the State debts mainly, have sprung ont of the 
double vetoes upon the United States Bank char- 
ter and upon the Maysville road. I mention those 
vetoes out of my regard for truth, and not for cen- 
sure. On the contrary, I approve, and most hear- 
tily approve, of both vetoes; [ approve of the ve'o 
upon the United States Bank charter, on the 
ground that I consider such an institution too 
powerful and dangerous for the safety of the 
country; and I approve of the other, not so much 
for withholding an appropriation to the Maysville 
road, as for checking the operation of an expen- 
sive, partial system, which was running into the 
wildest and most extravagant excesses, and break- 
ing down the salutary distinction between national 
and local works, and which, if left to go on without 
restriction, would have bankrupted the Govern- 
ment, without benefiting materially the great majo- 
rity of the States who contributed the most of the 
means by which these works were execu'ed. Bat 
to return from this digression. 

So soon as the Bank of the United States was de- 
stroyed, and its days were known to be numbered, 
and its branches in the several States were being 
withdrawn, the States wentto work to supply their 
places. They had nv money to start their banks, 
and, from necessity, went into the market with 
their bonds to raise it. The bail, once put in mo- 
tion, could not be stopped. [fone city had a bank, 
another city must have one also; and if the cities 
had banks, the country villages must have them 
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also. Andinthis way, the work was overdone, 
and too many banks were established; and as they 
were all banking upon borrowed capital, for which 
they were paying a high interest, it was necessary 
for them to make at least that interest, over and 
above their expenses. Each bank was driving at 
the same object; and to accomplish it, they were 
led into excessive issues of their paper, and we all 
but too painfully know the result. This is one of 
the causes of the State debts; and, to my mind, is 
clearly traceable to the veto upon the charter of the 
Bank of the United Siates, 

The other grew out of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in arresting, in 1830, the system of internal 
improvements. Up to the period of the veto upon 
the Maysville road, the United States annually ap- 
propriated, for works of internal improvement, 
many millions of dollars; and while the Govern- 
meut was engaged in this work of internal im- 
provement, the States generally gave them- 
selves no concern about it. These appro- 
priations being suddenly cut off, first by the 
veto, and afterwards by Congress, the partiality of 
the States for these works induced them to under- 
take it. They had no money for such purposes, 
and, in order to get it, went into the market with 
their bonds, and in this way obtained the money. 
Having once adopted the system, it could not be 
restricted or prudently confined to works of 
immediate profit, or of great utility. To get 
along with any, the States had to undertake all 
that the different sections of the States desired. 
More money was wanted, and more bonds were 
sold, and these bonds wete bearing a heavy inte- 
rest, which was payable semi-annually generally, 
and none of the works were finished, and it be- 
came, therefore, necessary to raise this interest by 
taxation, which was not always done, or else to 
take a part of the principal borrowed, to pay the 
interest, which was sometimes done. To avoid 
taxing the people to pay the interest of the State 
debts, and to avoid the still more exceptionable ex- 
pedient, of taking a part of the principal burrowed, 
to pay the interest, prodigious efforts were made to 
complete the works, that the tolls might pay the 
interest; and these efforts required more money, 
and to obtain it more bonds were sold. In this 
manner the home market became g'utted with 
State securities; money became scarce on this side 
of the Atlantic, and a market was sought for those 
securities on the other. Interest rose up to six 
per cent.; but such interest obtained the money, 
ard then new difficulties presented themselves. 
The great demand for labor raised the price of la- 
bor, and, with it, the price of provisions and every 
thing ele. I will not pursue these reflections any 
further. Ihave mentioned them for the purpose 
showing that the veto upon the Maysville road bill 
was one of the prominent causes—yes, I may say 
with truth, (and if there be any truth in the dates and 
tables of the Senator from Missouri,) the most pro- 
minent cause of the debts cf the States. 

Ought we to pay those debts of the States? I 
answer, as formerly, that we ought to do no such 
thing. The States are able to pay those debts 
themselves; and if this Government were to begin 
paying State debts, there would be no end of it. If 
we paid their debts which they have contracted for 
banks and internal improvement, our next step 
would be to pay their local taxes, the r officers of 
government, and their tailors, butchers, cooks, aud 
washerwomen. And a payment of either of such 
debts would, as I most humbly conceive, be about 
as consti'u'ional and expedient as the other, unless, 
indeed, the magnitude of the expenditure in the 
one case, and the smallness of it in the other, 
snould constitute a difference. The payment of 
State debis would destroy the pride, independence, 
and noble energies of the States. Relieve State 
authorities of the just responsibility to their tax- 
paying constituents, and there would be no limit 
to Sta'e debts. 

Mr. President, we represent the most intelligent, 
thriving, and enterprising people on the face of the 
earth; and yet they must be checked in their fan- 
cies for new schemes and “projects wild,” by the 
constant reflection that their own pockets must 
make gsod the issues of all their undertakings. 
But for this balancing and prudential consideration, 
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we should have more schemes and projects than |! there will be no occasion to fear that we shall ever 


the patent office weuld hold. Ours are a going- 
ahead sort of people, always in a gallop, and 
have at all times more things upon their 
hands than forty times their number coald 
execute. They glory in motion and ex- 
cilement, and do every thing in a minute, 
and change from one pursuit to another with the 
rapidity of thought. These are not their only pe- 
culiariues. It is indispensable to their happiness that 
they should at all times have an idol to worship, 
and a clown to laugh at, ihey must have occas on- 
allyaSam Patch, a Morgan, an Abolitienist, or 
an Oceola, to marvel at and to talk about; they are 
often the victims of humbugery. ‘The speculations 
in Merino sheep, in Arabian steeds, in tenglish cat- 
tile, and Berkshire hogs, have had their day with 
them, The humbugery new is Espy’s showers 
and the Morus Malticaulis; these are now “the 
flying Cynthias of the minute,” and to-morrow they 
shall have something else. What will it be? Will 
it be that greatest of all other humbugs, the 
United Siates paying the debts of the Siates? We 
Shall see. 

Mr. President, it does not become me to decide 
whether the States have acted wis*ly or otherwise, 
in borrowjng money to e-tablish banks, or for car- 
rying outa system of internal improvements. The 
States have done these things. We have seen the 
banks which they have established, violating their 
charters—inflating and deranging the currency te 
such an excess) as to raise the price of labor and 
property to at least double its fair value. These 
evils have been seen and felt by every one. But 
the States are endeavoring to correct their banking 
institutions, and to profit im future by their past 
di asters and misfortunes. We then see them 
struggling for this point all around us; we see the 
banks, which red em their notesin specie, doing 
litile er nothing; We see those in a state of suspension 
rapidly curtailing their issues; we see the paper 
cuculation brought down nearly to the amount of 
specie in the country. All this, I think, argues 
well for the future. We see many (nearly all) of 
the works of internal improvement unfinished, ex- 
pensive, and unproductive. We know the States 
will have to borrow many millions more before 
they are completed; for to leave those works, 
mn their present unfinished eondition, would be 
sinking all that has been expended upon them, and 
impoverish the citizens of some of the States for 
years toceme. We know and see all this; and 
yet Il do not despair in seeing the States surmount 
all their difficulties, with bonor and profit to them- 
selves, without ever violating any of their engage- 
ments. ‘ 

Mr. President, we are in a peculiar manner the 
representatives of the States: we have been sent 
here by them to protect their sovereignty, and de- 
fend and vindicate their honor, integrity, and per- 
fect capability of managing with prudence their 
own affairs; and, as such, it becomes us, at all 
times and upon every fit occasion, to see that no 
injury is done to theic credit, or to their lawful 
systems. I will never consent to destroy or cripple 
one or the other. 

Mr. President, nearly the whole of the State debt 
is vested ia banks and in works of internal im- 
provement. These State debts were contracted by 
those who had aright to contract them; and the 
proceeds of those contracts have been invested by 
those who had a right to invest them. They were 
so invesied by men not inferior to us in pa- 
trotism, in intelligence, or ina thorough knowledge 
of the kkeal wants and resources of the Siates. 

We have no ground for questioning the wisdom, 
prudense or purity of those proceedings. The 
interests of banking and of internal improvem?tnts 
are important and leading interests in the States; 
and so complete'y interwoven with all the cther 
interesis, that they cannot be overthrown, or 
arrested, without inflicting upon the States a deep, 
permanent, and lasting injury. ‘The States caleu- 
late that the banks, and thejpublic works, together, 
will discharge the debts incurred for them by the 
States; and who is here who doubts that they will 
do ii? In what State will the failure occur? Sir, 
let the banks and the internal improvements of the 
States alone, Do not sink them into discredit, and 





have the debts of the States to pay, or ever be im- 
portauned wpon the subject. 

Have the States asked us to pay their debts? 
Some of them (not all, not even a majority of 
them, I believe,) have asked us to divide the land 
revenue. Some of them have asked, and do now 
ask us, to do so; and these petitions, upon this sub 
ject, are now before a standing committee of the 
Senate. And should we grant the prayer of these 
pelitioners, how will the States dispose of this mo- 
ney? They will dispose of it in paying debts, in 
strengthening their banks, in completing their im- 
prevements; or, in other words, according to their 
will and pleasure. The land bill of the Senator 
from Kentucky, I believe, leaves, or it ought to do 
so, the disposition of the fund to the discretion of the 
States. This is the only proposition of any of the 
States, having the slightest analogy to the one for 
paying their debts; and as itis their only proposi- 
tion, and is distinct and unequivocal in its terms, 
and opens widely and fully the questions we 
have been discussing, truth compels me to state 
that I regret our proceedings upon the 
subject of State debts, had not been confined to the 
consideration of this land distribution policy. By 
going farther than this, by passing by their petition, 
not even allucingto them, we are improperly 
placed in a false position before the public. We 
are made to appear by our adversaries, in this de- 
bate,as assuming a jarisdiction of the affairs of 
the States generally, which we have no right to 
assume. We are made to appear, by this false is- 
sue, in the despicabie light of spies or eavesdroppers 
in the family affairs of the Siates, for the unholy 
purpose of filching their secrets to betray them, 
We are made te appear as holding up the States 
to the world—to the enemies of tiberal principles 
and free government every where, at home and 
abroad—as bankrupt, prodigal, dishonest, and con- 
temptidle, and utterly incapable of pradently 
managing their own affairs. These are positions 
in which I have noambition to be placed. 

Sir, my State (Arkansas) has never yet present- 
ed herself at your footstool, in the humble and de- 
graded attitude of a kneeling beggar, soliciting alms 
or charities from the Federal Treasury. Sir, she is 
above and beyond the reach of such humiliation. 
She regards alike your bequests, your sympathies, 
or your censures; and will ever be prepared to 
rebuke, in a becoming spirit, any of your officious 
intermediing in her private affairs. Sir, she is a 
s vereign, proud and independent, in the elasticity 
and vigor of her youth, and she knows and feels 
what is due to herself. She owes nothing for in- 
ternal improvements. But she has loaned her 
credit for the benefit of her citizens, to the 
extent of three millions for the purpose of esta- 
blishing two banks. She expects, and properly 
expects, that those three millions, will be paid by 
the banks, for whose fidelity she has vouched and 
bound herself. But should it turn out otherwise 
—should ber banks disap; oint her—she will foot up 
the bills herself and pay them—she will not mur- 
mur about it to you, o: distress your sympathetic 
bosoms with her tears. Sir, could I do so, without 
compromitting ber dignity by offering to respond to 
unauthorized and impertinent inquiries, I could, 
in a few words, satisfy the Senate, and satisfy the 
whole host of ‘the stockjobbing herd,” that her 
trifling debt, if her Cebdt it can be called, will be 
honorably and promptly paid at maturity. It is 
enough for me, on this occasion, to say that those 
who hold her bonds are content wit the security. 

Sir, I shall vote for a'l the resolutions, and with 
particular pleasure for that one which repudiates a 
distribuiion of the land revenue. 


SPEECH OF MR. SALTONSTALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

Ia the House of Representatives, Saturday, December 
21, 1839—The House having under considera- 
tion the following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Horrmay, of New York, viz: 

Resolved, That the standing rules and orders of 
the Jast House of Representat.ves, except the 11th 
rule, be adopted as the rules ani orders of pro- 
ceeding of this House for the ensuing ten days; 
and that the rules and orders be referred toa com- 
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mittee, with instructions to report such amendments 
of the said rules and orders as they may deem ex. 
pedient; together with the following amendmey 
thereto, propo-ed by Mr. Crata, of Virginia, viz: 
“strike out the words except the 11th rule”— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL said he was as anxious 
as any gentleman in the House that its organiza- 
tion should be completed as speedily as possible, 
We were now on a question which, in the ordina- 
ry course of proceeding, would have arisen on the 
very first day of the session. The delay in the 
organization had been occasioned by the discu:- 
sion Of @ great constitutional quest.on. He had 
ho regrets on the subject, except for the result. It 
was their duty to resist what they deemed to be a 
violation of constitutional right and usage at the 
threshold; and, although the decision had been 
contrary to his opinions and feelings. he believed 
the time had not been lost. ‘The argument for the 
consutuuonal right (which had not been answeied ) 
would be productive of much good. I repeat 
therefore, (said Mr. 8.) this may be considered as 
the beginning of the session, and we are met bya 
question which, trivialas it may appear to some 
gentlemen, seems tome to be one of great impor- 
tance—no less than whether, in the election of the 
officers of this House, we shall depart from a 
usage which has all the force of a contemporaneous 
construction of the Constitution. Iam opposed to 
the new rule, because it is an innovation on the 
practice of this Hous», ex'endiong from the first 
meeting of the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion down to the last session. The election of the 
acting Clerk was the first instance in which an 
officer of this House was ever chosen by a viva voce 
vole. The rule“ that in all cases of election by 
the House the vote should be taken viva voce” was 
adopted immediately afterwards, with little or no 
debate, under the application of the previous 
question. Is such arule, adopted at the close of 
the last Congress, to be binding on this? Why 
should we depart from thelong and well establ shed 
usage of this Hoase? Is there any necessity for 
it? Weare told that the mode proposed carries 
out the spirit of the Constitution. Sir, these unneces- 
sary innovations will drive out the spirit of the 
Constitution. In the only case in which the mode 
of voting is mentioned in the Constitution, it is 
expressly provided that it shali be by ballot, and 
that, tow, in the very highest and most important 
of all elections—that of President of the United 
States. It must be by ballot, bcth in the College of 
Electors and in the House of Representative, 
should the elec'ion be had there. How, then, can 
elections by ballot be against the spirit of the 
Constitution? Or how can viva voce voting be 
more in consonance with its principles? The 
great argument for the change is that we are mere 
agents, accountable to our constituents, and that 
they have a right to know fer whom we vole in 
all cases. Surely, if in any election by Representa- 
tives or agents they are responsible tv the people, 
those are so, in the highest possible degree, whose 
action controls the greatest political event which 
takes place under our Constitution—the election of 
the Chief Magistrate of the United States, the most 
important election, not only in this country, bat, I 
may say, in the world. I admit our responsibility. 
But for wha:i?’ For every exercise of incidental 
powe:? Are we any more agents of the people 
than those illusirious men who have preceded us 
here? Thos? who made the Constitution, and put 
itin operation? Did not they understand the ex- 
tent of their respons:bility? 

We are responsible fur the faithfal performance 
of the trust committed to us. The Consti:vtion 
places it in the power of one-fifth of this body to 
cause the yeas and nays to be recorded in our Jou: 
nal, when in the discharge of our legislative duties; 
but it goes no further. It grants to each House 
the right to choose its own officers, but leaves the 
manner to their discretion. The elec ion of our 
officers is analogous to elections by the people 
themselves, which all admit should be by ballot. 
The officers of this House are appointed for the 
more convenient and orderly performance of our 
legislative duties. Does our responsibility to our 


constituen's require that their election should be 
viva voce? Did they understand jt so? Did they 
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not suppose that it would be made in the long esta- 
plished mode? Have our constituents no confidence 
in us? Why have they sent us here? Surely 
because they have some confidence in us. But 
what sort of confidence can the people have in 
Representatives whom they are not willing to tnst 
to vote at their own discretion, upon information 
oblained here, for a Clerk, or Printer, or Sergeant- 
at-Arms? It never occurred to them to hold 
their Repre entatives accountable, according to the 
doctrine contended for. They make no inquiries 
on tLe subject; but should my constituents ask, 1 
shall never hesitate to tell them for whom I gave 
my vote. Did the people complain that the 
oficers of this House were chosen by ballet? 
Where did the idea thata change was necessary 
orignate? With the people? No; it originated 
here. It was conceived in this House, or in this 
city, and that very recently, and owing to then 
recent events, and for objects which have been 
stated by the gen'leman trom New York, [Mr. 
Hunt.]} 

Thechange will not be an improvement. It 
may carry out more perfectly the system of party 
organization; but the executive officers of this 
House ought not to be mere tools of party. Itis 
contrary to the theory of the Government. It may 
be inc »msistent with the proper performance of 
their duties. The Clerk, for imstance—ought he 
to be an active partisan? No; he ought to go 
straightforward in the discharge of his duty, wholly 
uninfluenced by party considerations; he ought not 
tobe a man who will permit his coure to be 
dc'ated by party managers. Ought the press 
employed by this House to be a mere patty engine? 
So the other oflicers—the Sergeant-at-Arms and 
the Doorkeeper—have important duties to perform, 
in the discharge of which they, should kaow no 
party distincuons. A Doorkeeper, who is a mere 
tuol of party, may carefully look up all of his own 
party from the lobbies and committee-rooms, when 
an important vote is taken, to the neglect of others. 
The duties of these officers should be discharged 
with strict impartiality. 

lam opposed to it, because the ballot is the only 
mode to secure perfectly free elections. Gentlemen 
who have advocated viva voce voting have repelled 
the idea that any one would be afraid to acknowledge 
the vote he had given. Ifso,then there is no need of 
setting aside the old and most convenient usage, 
because the result of our election will be the same. 
But we are not all insensible to fear. Some are 
sensible to fear of one kind, and some of another. 
There may be gentlemen who would not shrink 
from any danger, from an open foe, in the open 
field, who might fear the arrows that fly in dark. 
ness—they might fear to incur the denunciations 
of their party, er to be stigmatized as traitors in 
the party press. And there may be influence ofa 
different kind. We all have much intercourse 
with the officers of this House, and may have 
received many kind attentions and services from 
them, and may entertain towards them the most 
friendly feelings, and yet, in our opinion, the public 
interest may be promoted by a change. In such a 
care, to say the least, it would to some seem dis- 
courteous to stand up in their places and openly 
vole against their old officers. Coming from the 
State Ido, [have teen surprised to hear the viva 
voce called the only free mode of voting. I have 
been in the habit of considering the New England 
Sta'es to be as free and as purely repablican in 
their institutions as any communities under Hea- 
ven. As to Massachusetts, it wes originally a 
pure Democraey, in the strictest sense of that 


term—the Legislative Assembly being composed. 


ofall the freemen of the Colony. When it be- 
came necessary to establish a representative body, 
the General Court, it was composed of deputies, 
agents from the several towns orcorporations. So 
ithas been ever since. The representatives are 
holden io a strict accountability, and yet all elec- 
tions in the Legislature, as well as among the peo- 
ple, have always been by ballot. Viva voce voting 
is a thing ucki.own. How is it in New Hampshire? 
I suppose gentlemen will admit New Hampshire 
to be a pattern of Democracy; but in that and all 
the other New England States the tallot is the only 
mode ef voting known. 
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What fell from a member trom North Carolina 
in his zeal for the new rule, satisfied me that the 
ballot-box is the only security for free unbiassed 
elections here. He would have us vote viva voce. 
Why? Because he tells us that there have been 
instances in which members of former Congresses 
were guilty of treason! Treason? Aga'nst whom? 
Against the people, he says—but, by the people, 
did he not mean the party? Here is the difficulty. 
Cases have happened in which some have not 
come “ up to the chalk,” in the language of another 
gentleman—have not followed in the footsteps of the 
party leaders, and that was treason! Why, sir, 
this is enough to convince me that if we are to act 
independently here, we must be protected by the 
ballot—not trom the eyes of our constituents, but 
fiom the searching, the inquisitorial glance of inex- 
orable party leaders. 

On the whole, I see no reason for departing 
from the good old course of our forefathers. I 
believe it to be the sale course—the only way of 
obtaining the free, the true, the unbiassed opinion 
of the members of this House. 





SPEECH OF MR. BELL, OF TENNESSEE, 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. BELL, of ‘Vennessee, rose amids loud cries 
for the question, and said that he perceived and 
appreciated the impatience of gentlemen around 
him; but he trusted the House would excuse him 
in seizing the present opporiunity to offer a few 
words—and they should be very tew—in reply to 
what had fallen last evening from the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Pickens] I pledge 
myself (said Mr. B.) to this House that nothing 
was furiher from my inteation or expectat'on than 
toexcite such a debate as so suddenly sprang up 
in the House on the last night—nothing could have 
occasioned me greater astonishment. [ repeat the 
assurance that nothing could have been further 
from my expeciatien than that the statement of one 
single point, to which I had then called the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina, would 
have had such an effect. I could notso much as 
have dreamed that the solitary remark I had made 
in regard to the influence of the Executive in this 
House would have created sucha fluttering in the 
Administration camp. My sole object in referring 
to the matter at all was to bring the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens] to my aid, in 
establishing, as a principle in this House, the im- 
portance of resisting and breaking down the exorbi- 
tant aud growing iofluence of the Executive; but 
no sooner had I referred to perfectly well known 
facts in the past political history of this country— 
without impugning the motives of a single gentle- 
man on this floor, and without transgressing, in the 
slightest degree, the very strictest limits of parlia- 
mentary propriety—thaa I found that I had drawn 
down upon my head the wrath of gentlemen in all 
quarters of this Hall. A gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Weiter] immediately sprang up, and, if 
comprehended the drift of his remarks, he was 
under the impression that I had intended to fright- 
en him from the discharge of what he believed to 
be his duty. Then came the gentleman from 
Norih Carolina (Mr. Bynum,] who in the strain of 
elocution so peculiar to him, scouted the very idea 
of any thing like Executive influence in the 
counsels of this body. And next rose a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perarixin,] and attributed 
the remarks I had male to disappointed ambition; 
thus offering a gross personal aliusion to me in‘i- 
vidually, in the face of the whole Hous>. And 
last, though not least, the gentleman from South 
Carolina himself, to whom I had appealed in fuil 
confidence of his aid, because | was occupying the 
very ground which he h m<elf had taken bat a day 
or two ago, who tells me that lam the very last 
man in this House who ought to make an appeal 
on the subject of Executive influence. 

(Mr. Pick ens here rose to explain. The gentie- 
man from Tennessee had mistaken the point of his 
remarks. He had not said that thats gentleman 
ought to be one of the last in this House to make 
an appeal on Executive influence, but the last to 
refer to the origin of this rule of the viva voce vote, 
considering that gentlemau’s position at the time 
the rule was introduced and adopted.] 
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Mr. Beit resumed. I am happy to find that 
mistook the gentleman. IT certainly did understand 
him as meaning to arraign my political consisten- 
cy, but | am now gratified to learn from him that 
he did not. 

The queshon 1s narrow,andjI regret that time wiil 
hot permit me to enter into as full a vindication as 
1 could wish of the statement I made in relation to 
Executive inflluence. Referring to times that are 
past—tor there has not enough of the present ses- 
sion elapsed to enable me to speak confidently of 
the time now present—but looking to the times that 
are past, | will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Bynum] that this House furnishes 
& most illustrious and extraordinary instance of 


exemption if the Executive exeris no influence 
among the members of this body. Alas! sir, such 
an exemption is never to be expected. | cannot 


form the faintest hope, wher | look at the exist- 
ing condition of human nature, that that time will 
ever come so long as the Executive of this nation 
continues to wield so enormous an amount of 
patronage as ils DOW within his control. And I 
say further, thatI consider this as a subject which 
ought very fully and very freely to be debated in 
this House. It ought, if we had time, to be discussed 
at large, as [trust it yet will be. And I say fur 
ther to the gentleman from North Carolina, that | 
could point him to authorities which he will 
respect for the doctrine, that, if a certain policy 
should continue to prevail in this country, (the 
appointment of members of Congress to offize,) 
which policy does now prevail in it, it could lead 
to but one result, namely, the lowest and tamest 
po'itical subserviency. In reply to the appeal he 
made to me, saying that | ought, before now, to 
have seen that there is nothing in all these asser- 
tions about Executive influence, I tell that gentle- 
man that [ have seen much; that I have seen 
enough, and far too much, as it appeats to me 
every man must have seen who has looked upon 
the political drama that has been playing in this 
country for years past. And,in adduion to what 
I said last night, 1 wiil now declare what is my 
solemn belief, that no monarch in England, since 
the expulsion of the Stuarts, has exerted a greater 
influence, a wider sway, or has more efficiently 
controlled the measures and policy of that country 
than the Exeentive branch of this Government 
during the late and the present Administrauons 
exercised over the affairs of our own. And I 
cite in proof of it the very fact which the House 
last night witnessed, namely that no man can rise 
here, and so much as mention Executive influ- 
ence, without instantly exposed himself to remarks 
of the grossest and most offensive personality. 
What strouger sympton of such an influence can 
be exhibited?) And I call upon gentlemen to mark 
the progress of it. 

As to the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Perrixin] as to disappointed person- 
al ambition, lam ata loss to know to what he 
could possibly have alluded. Did the gentleman 
mean to refer to the fact that I have abandoned a 
certain portion of a great political party in this 
country with which | once was connected, and 
that I did so in consequence of having been disap- 
pointed in not obtaining the favors which I asked 
of that party while we acted together? If that is 
what he means, then I reply that all Lever asked 
or sought of my associates in that party was given 
me instantly, freely, and without hesitation; and 
when [speak of my associates, I refer to the entire 
Jacksoa party prior to the year 1834. To what 
other disappointed ambition of mine he intended 
to refer, 1 do not know aud cannot divine. 

Last night I stated only what [ believed to have 
been the object in changing the ancient and long 
es'ablished mode of voting in this House. It was 
not my intention to go into the whole question. I 
might have alluded to party disc plne and to the 
effectual control exerted over individuals by party 
machinery. Ay, sit, a control not over the votes 
of gent'emen only, bat almost over their con- 
sciences. And in support of th’'s view of the 
matier, I might have vouched the sentiments of 
ihe gentleman from South Carolina himself. He, 
as well as J, has long held and ofien declared that 
he influence of party in this House is too strong 
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for the good of the country; and it was with a 
view of freeing the members of this House from 
that iron despotitm in which party had too long 
enchained them, that I advocated the vote by 
ballot. Many, lam sure, must have felt these 
chains, and under their galling pressure many, I 
know, have been compelled to act against their 
better judgment. This domination is not owing to 
the power of the Executive in his own person. 
Singly and alone, with all his patronage he would 
be comparatively powerless, but for his headmen, 
the executioners of his vengeance against all 
delinquents who dare to resist the edicts of a party 
caucus. The genticman from South Carolina 
imputed it as an insultupon the House to affirm, 
or in the remotest degree insinuate, that gentleman 
here, when voting by ballot, would act differently 
from what they would do if giving their votes in 
the sight of all men; and other gentlemen consider- 
ed it as disgraceful to suppose that any member 
of this House would be so timid, so cowardly, and 
mean-spirited as not to dare to speak his senti- 
ments openly on all occasions; and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if I rightly understand him, 
went so far as to insinuate that one ground of my 
opposition to the viva voce vuole was, that I was 
myself afraid to come up to what I believe he 
called the “scratch.” [Some on here said aloud 
that his language was “walk up to the chalk.) 
Yes, that was the gentleman's delica'e and parlia- 
mentary phrase. Now, without iInquirigg whether, 
under some pressing emergency, I should or 
should not have courage to do this, admitting that 
I had not, and that it’ was true that I dare not, in 
the gentleman's phrase, “‘walk up to the chalk,” 
does not that very fact furnish one of the strongest 
possible arguments on my side of the question? 
Does it not demonstrate that some of the members 
of this House require the protection of the law 
against those who holdthe power to harass and to 
injure them? Without affirming that I myself pos- 
sess that firmness of spirit which would enable me on 
all occasions to come forth and speak my sentiments 
with boldness before the world, I do say, from 
my knowledge of mankind, and especially from 
my knowledge of men who have held seats in 
Congress, that there are some of the most honest 
upright, exalted, patiiotic men, and men too, possc ss- 
tug a physical Cou;age which would carry them 
fearlessly to the cannon’s mouth, who do not 
possess that moral hardithood which would enab'e 
them to brave the denunciations of the party press; 
and who, when that danger stared them in the 
face, never could be brought up the sticking: place. 
Ané it is my honest belief thatis this very circum- 
stance which keeps back many of the best men in 
ihe country from yielding their names as candi- 
dates for the suffrages of their fellow-citizens. 
They possess physical courage in abundance, but 
they shriak from the thought that the moment 
they refuse to follow a party, in all its requisi- 
tons—in ali its measures, that moment they must 
deliver up their fair names to the demoniac fury of 
a party press,and be held upto public scora as 
corrupt traitors and “bank bought deserters.” Ii 
is party despotism like this which fits men for 
ulumate slavery. Itis not then the fear of their 
constituents which induces gentleman to oppose 
the viva vece vote. No, sir, itis a fear of a very 
different description. 

I might have brought many other arguments to my 
aid if [had intended toenter fully into this subject. 
An argument has often been urged with great 
ability that, as gentlemen of all parties are here 
brought to act tugether, uuder the same presiiing 
officer, it is better thathe should not know what 
particular individuals kave and have not voted for 
his elevation to the chair, in order that he may not 
have it in his power, in administering the difficult 
and delicate trust committed to his hands, to dis- 
criminate beiween his friends and his opposers. As 
it was patrictically said the ether day, in the im- 
pressive address delivered to us from that chair, 
the Speaker ought to be the Speaker of the whole 
House, and not the mere organ of a party. The 
Speaker of this House should emulate the conduct 
of a patriotic Speaker of the British House of 
Commons, (the immortal Speaker Len‘hall,) who, 
when improperly questioned by his King, told him, 


on his knees, it is true, but with a spirit which has 
endeared his name to history: “I have no eyes to 
see,ormouth to speak, but by direction of the 
Cominons of England.” And so of our Clerk, or 
our public Printer. Can it be needful, or it is ex- 
pedient, that we fill those offices witha heated 
pariisan? What has he to do with the great and 
leading policy of this country? or what right has he 
to influence and move the great political parties 
into which it is divided? His duties are merely 
subordinate and ministerial, and gentlemen of all 
parties have an obvious interest that those duties 
be perfurmed with impartiality. Ifever there was 
anvoccasion when the vote by baliot is pre-emi- 
nently proper and necessary, surely it is in the 
choice of the ministerial olficers of a body of this 
description. 

And now, sir, afew words as to the course of the 
gentieman from South Carolina [Mr. Pickens) 
lastevening. I bad said that I knew the origin of 
this recent rule for viva roce voting and I stated 
what its operation had been in practice, whatever 
might have been the motives of those who origina- 
ted it. And the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Picxens,] as I now understand, observed, in 
reply to an appeal I had addressed to him, ‘‘that I 
was one of the las! persons in this House who 
should make an appeal respecting the origin of this 
rule; because he well remembered the period when 
the subject had first been mooted, and had seen, 
at the same time, the gentleman from Tennessee 
seated in that chair, as the organ and instrument of 
great aud everwhelming Executive power. And 
therefore it ill became him to rail against the pre- 
valence ofsuch influence in this House.” I do 
not know that I quote the gentleman’s precise 
words, but I think I have stated his argument faiily. 
I speak not in ill-nature of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and [ pardon a great deal of the 
violence of his attack upon me, because, in the 
close of his remarks, he stated himself af er all, to 
be a friend to the ancient, the long established, 


and, as I believe, the true Republican mode of 


voting. I pardon, I say, a great deal of his 
violence, ashe is a coadjutor with me in the gen- 
eral effort to diminish Executive power. And I 
will not allude to certain other circumstances in 
that gentleman’s own past history, which might be 
brought to show tha', on the score of consistency, 
be should take care how he assails any gentleman 
here for hisconduct during the last few years. But 
whatI desire to say, and what hasin fact called 
me up at ths time, is this: that the remarks of 
the gentleman involved, asI understand them, an 
imputation on my own course when called by the 
House to administer the duties of that Chair. It 
does not become metosay much of the course I 
pursued when I had the honor of filling that high 
and distinguished station. I was elected to the 
Chair under very extraordinary circumstances; and 
such as made the duty of the station puculiarly 
delicate and arduons, as_ regarded the then existing 
state of parties in this House. But notwith- 
standing these obstac'es, it affords me high satisfac- 
lien to state that, in my administration of the 
Chair, 1 was so fortunate—so happy—in steering 
between the opposite extremes, that no appeal by 
either party, from my decisions, was evertaken, nor 
was one of those decisions ever reversed, save in 
one instance, when it was done at my own request; 
andthough the sittings of the House were very 
stormy, and the rules of its order had oftento be 
enforced with a ficm hand, yet, at the close of the 
session, I enjoyed the honor of receiving a unani- 
mous vote of thanks. Icannot boastof any great 
ability in the discharging of my duty. I could not 
but be conscious of a want of skill for what was 
se difficult, but I flatter myself that in all my 
course, it Was so manifestly my intention to act im- 
partially and honestly, that no fault could be found 
by my most bitterenemies on this floor. I trust 
that thus much will be pardoned to meatier all 
that has been said. 

And as to the other insinuation of the honorable 
gentleman, that I sat there as the organ and instru- 
ment of a great and formidable and overwhelm- 
ing Executive power; I beg leave to say that he 
must have drawn the ground of that statement 
from his own heated imagination, And itis most 
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extraordinary that he shou!'d have referred particy. 
larly to the time when the famous Thie 
Million bill was under discussion in this House. 
because at that time, I had the honor of acting in 
unison, as I supposed, with the gentleman from 
South Carolina in regard to the Presidential can. 
vass. I know that many of his friends in South 
Carolina professed a lively interest in the succes; 
of the political movement in which I was then 
engaged. HeandI were then of the same party 
linked and bound together, and directing our joint 
efforts to the same object; namely, to resist Execu- 
live power, and, if possible, to save the Constiiuition, 
If in this statement am mistaken, the gentleman 
hears it, and can set me right. 

{[Mr. Pickens here rose to explain, and said 
that the gentleman from ‘Tennessee was proceeding 
on an idea which he (Mr. P.) had not expressed. 
He had spoken of him as apparently at the head 
of a great and tremendous and overwhelming 
political party, whose influence seemed likely to 
overawe the decisions of this House. Executive 
power had been then at iis very height, and the 
gentleman, seated in that chair, appeared to be at 
the head of the party. Such had been Mr. P's 
impression; ia this he might have been mistaken, 
but he had judged from what he saw and heard.]} 

Mr. B. resumed: If the gentleman meant no 
more than that, his imputation was not very serious, 
But still I was placed by him, in his remarks last 
night, in the attitude of inconsistency. Whatever 
may have been the impression prevailing in any 
one section of the country, or with the geatleman, 
as to my being, at the period referred to, the organ 
of Executive will, my position was perfectly well 
understood in the country generally, and there 
could have been but few, very few public men who 
did not know that I was put into that chair in 
direct opposition to the wishes and dicta'ion of the 
Great Chief who then occupied the Executive 
Chair, and ruled this country with almost absolute 
sway. Yes, sir, itis one of the proudest recollec- 
tions of my life, thatl bad the moral courage to 
resist the wide-spread and overwhelming tide 
of Executive influence and favor which then 
threatened to sweep over the whole country; and it 
will be aconsolatiun to me, whatever may be my 
future fortune, to reflect that I did throw myself, 
with a gallant little band besides, into the breach 
at that period, and there stood ready to become the 
victim, if need be, of Executive vengeance. Sir, 
it was the only apology Icoald make—it was the 
only explanation I could give to my generous and 
high-minded friends, athome and elsewhere, for 
having permit'ed my name to berun for the Chair 
in Opposition to an apparent majority of the party 
with which I acted—that the President had _ inter- 
posed his authority, and menaced me with his 
denunciations if 1 dared to aspire to that high 
station—that I had been first calumniated by my 
enemies, and was then interdicted the place which 
you, sir, now fill, by the President himself. And, 
sir, | had the further gratification to find that my 
apology was ample, and that I had the approval of 
every high-minded and independent member of the 
party with which I had so long acted. And, 
whenever my private honor shall reqnire to be 
sustained, there are gentlemen siili in the ranks of 
the Administration who, I doubt not, will feel con- 
strained by truth and justce to bear me witness, 
for they know that what I say is true. So far, 
then, was I fiom having been the favorite or the 
organ of Executive power while in that Chair, that 
I was elected to itin oppos:tion toils most stre- 
nuous exercise. It was actually Cecreed that in no 
coniingency shuuld I be allowed to be Speaker; 
and the on!y solid objection, of a party character, 
that ever I could leara was made against my pie- 
tensions was, that I did net enter heartily into the 
support of the President in his war against the 
United States Bank, and that I could not or would 
not approve his removal of the public deposites. 
li isa part of the secret history of the times, that 
the Committee of Ways and Means were deterred 
from reporting a resolution approving the removal 
of the deposites by the stand I and a few others had 
taken upon that point. 

This was the pericd when the propriety of 
changing the mode of voting in the elections of the 
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House came to be seriously and earnestly enter- 
rained; and the same reasons we® urged then 
which we continue to hear advanced in favor of 
the viva voce vole. Iwill only add farther upon 
this point, that, if the day shall ever come when the 
President shall have it in his own power, by patron- 
age, by the application of the patty serews or by 
any other means, to dictate the appointment of the 
oresiding Officer of this House, while we may retaia 
ihe form, We shall have lost the substance of liberty. 

The gentleman from South Carolina appears 
» have mistaken my position in every respect, 
both now andatthe period alluded to in his re- 
marks. Ele appears to labor under the impression 
ihat I have undergode a great change in my 
political prineip'es si ce the time when he 
regarded me as the instrument andorgan of an 
overshadowing Executive influence and power. 
The gentlemen is in great error in this point also. 
While it is true that | have changed many of my 
rolitical associates since the time when I presided 
inthat Chair, yet, sir, it is equally trae, whatever 
may be said or thought to the contrary in any 
quarter, that I advocate and support at this time, 
pth in and out of this House, the identical politi- 
cal principles which I then professed and sup- 
pried; and, what is more, there is no one leading 
orcardinal principle which I professed and acted 
ypon on the day when I had the honor first to take 
aseatasa Representative in this hall, now tweive 
years ago, that I have abandoned. No, sir, while 
| have changed my opinion of many of the leading 
menofthe country, 1 have stili adherred to my 
early principles, and my views of the true policy of 
ihecountry are still the best and wisest in my 
jadgment. TI still stand by and advocate the prin- 
capes avowed by General Jackson whenhe came 
wo power. Itisa little singular that the gentle- 
wan from South Carolina sheuld have pointed to 
ihe proceedings in this House on the famous 
Three Million bill to illustrate his idea of my 
ubserviency to Executive power, when the truth 
was, that, contrary to the wishes of every leading 
and supple instrument of Executive will in the 
House at thattime, | apponted a committee of 
conference on the part of the House, in express 
relerence to a compromise by which the diminished 
appropriation proposed by the Senate might be 
voted. Andi well remember the arguments by 
which one of the gentlemen appointed on that com- 
mitice Was prevailed upon to act; bat he did act, 
and in the mo-t manly and decided manner, 
Sill, however, the object was defeated by the 
chairman of the committee. It is also strange that 
ihe gentleman from South Carolina should have 
forgotten that Judge White, whom I am always 
proud 10 acknowledge as my leader, and whese 
name was then before the people forthe Presidency, 
was denounced by the party press as a traitor for 
voting against the Three Million bill! At this 
period I had become the known and acknowledged 
opponent of the wishes of the then President in my 
choice of a candidate to succeed him. It was then, 
00, that I was generally understood to be marked 
tulasa special object of Executive resentment, 
maccount of the movement in favor of Judge 
White, for which I was held mainly responsible, 
And while Iam upon this point, I may be allowed, 
lirust, to say a word or two to some of my present 
party associates, who still retain a portion of those 
feelings of dislike wvich they contracted while I 
tontinned to act with the Jackson party. What- 
‘ver may be the justice of those feelings which 
hey occasionally manifest towards me, I have 
ihe proud satisfaction of knowing that by that 
act, by which I incurred the lasting hostility of the 
most powerful man in this country, and of all his 
devoted followers, I at the same time struck the 
manacles from their hands, and opened to them the 
inst hope of deliverance from the iron rule to 
¥hich they had been subject for years. Yes, sir, 
when the White movement, as it has been called, 
cok place, the old opposition to Gen. Jackson 
lad been reduced so low that it could only number 
some five or sx States, as was manifest to the 
election of 1832 

There is one other point which I feel bound to 
lotice, in reply to what fell from the gentleman 
tom South Carolina, relating to the discharge 
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of the duties cf the Chair while I had the honor to 
fill it. There was, daring that period, sir, no 
correspondence or intercourse, direct or indirect, 
between the Executive and the Speaker on the 
sudject of his duties, or as the manne: in which he 
should discharge them. I felt and acted as in- 
dependent of him in my stationas he was of me 


in the discharge of his appropriate duties; and give | 


me leave to say, sir, that in that respect I feel 
proud in the consciousness that [ maintained for 
the Chair of this House its full measure of 
dignity and independence. 


in a private conversation last evening, his recol- 
lection of the indignant feelings excited against ine 
while in the Chair, when [ placeda friend of the 
Administration atthe head of the committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and thereby superseded Mr. 
Everett, of Massachusetts, who stood second on the 
committee, before the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of his seat in the House by the former 
chairman. I presume this act of mine was refer- 
red to by the gentleman from South Carolina as an 
evidence of my subserviency to Executive power. 
Upon the subject of that appointment, I will state, 
for the information of that gentleman, and in 
justice to myself, that I did place a friend of the 
Administration atthe head of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and thereby setasile the high 
claims of the excellent, able, and amiable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts referred to, andin doing 
so I knew thatI might wound the feelings, and, 
for aught I knew, incur the displeasure of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman and of his numerous friends; 
but, sir, L beg leave to add that I acted upoa a 
sense of duty and upon the suggestion of my own 
judgment. I made that appointment of my own 
will and pleasure, without the slightest interposi- 
ton of the Executive. I acted inconformity with 
a maxim which I remembered to have heard the 
distinguished and experienced gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] lay down in one of 


the first speeches I heard him make on this floor, 
which was, that, in order to make this a practicable 
Government, the several departments of it must 
not be regarded as co-ordinate only, but ina due 
dezree co-operativeialso. The Committee on Fore'gn 
Affairs has charge of a branch of the public interest 


and business of the country placed by the Constitu- | 


tion more exclusively within the control of the 
Executive than any other. I considered the appoint- 
ment of a political friend of the Executive as the 
chairman of that committee notto be an act of 
mere liberality, but of patriotic duty. There are 
many reasons why the chairman of that committee 
should be a!so a private and confidental friend of 
the President. There is, perhaps, one other com- 
mittee, which upon some of these grounds ought 
also to be coneeded to the Administration—I mean 
the Committee of Ways and Means; but of that 
committee [ haa not the control when I was elected 
to the chair. Ido not hesitate to say now, sir, that, 
had it been my fortune to occupy the station at 


this time which you fill, I would have acted, in | 


regard tothe appointment of the Committee on 
Foreign Rela'ions, upon the same princip'es I 
adopted as the guide to my course upon the ocea- 
sion referred to by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

I hope the House will pardon these explanations 
in regard to my owncourse. I thought it neces- 
sary to say so much in my own vindication and 
defence against the gross misconceptions which 
appear to have prevailed with some gentlemen in 
regard to it. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOWARD, 
OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 12, 1840— 
On the proposition to instruct the Committee of 
Ways and Means to report a bill appropriating 
$150,000 to each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, for the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road. 

Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I regret extremely that this dis- 
cussion has not been suffered to progress, accord- 
ing to the expressed wishes of the honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Mason,] who addressed the 
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HIouse on yesterday. He insisted, in the outset of 
his remarks, that the debate should not have a party 
cas!—that the question under consideration should 
be taken up, and considered on its merits alone, 
without connecting it with the party politics that 
how agitate the country, from one side to the other. 
I repeat, sir, that I regret that others have departed 
from this course, and that subjects, foreign to the 
one, be'ore the House, have been drawn into the 
discussion. Wehave bad a discussion, not only 
on the Cumberland Road, but on the eeneral poli- 
tics of the country. One geutleman, distinguished 
for his propriety in debate, and his knowledge of 
the rules of parliamentary proceeding, has favored 
us with a discussion of the merits of the Florida 
war. Whathas the Florida war to do with this 
great national highway? Sir, let us take up the 
Florida war, and discuss it ata proper time, and 
in'its proper place, and let the friends of the brave 
officers and soldiers who have perilled all in their 
country’s service, welcome their return from the 
dangers of a pestilential atmosphere and savage 
for, without having their feelings outraged by the 
disgrace that has been attempted to be thrown 
upon them, We are teld that this has been an 
“imbecile war,” conducted disgracefully to the 
country; and when I see in the lobby of this hall 
the officers who have returned from it with shat- 
tered constitutions, and emb:ttered feelings, [ am 
reminded of another gallant army, which, haviag 
conquered treason, and cut off the traitor, “got 
themselves by stea'th into the city,” and instead of 
being allowed a triumph, as was due to a victorious 
army, retired fiom the gaz of him whose diadem 
they had saved. Instead of being welcomed home 
with honors and rewards, we see the Jesups, and 
other distinguished officers who have returned from 
the arduous campaigns of this war, treated as if 
they had returned in disgrace. 

[Mr. Binnie here explained.] 

Mr. H. continued. Mr, Speaker, I was not mis- 
taken as to the langu2ge ased by the honorable 
gentleman on that occasion, and he does me ro 
more that justice when he says that I would not in- 
tentionally pervert his meaning. Bat what did he 
mean when he spoke of the “imbecile managr- 
ment of this war??? What is meant by that gen- 
tleman and others when they speak thus? And 
how do they expect to be understood by that rem- 
nant whose bores are not found bteaching on the 
ficl!s, or wesing in the marshes of that country. 
It is true, gen'lemen say to the army, ‘‘we don't 
mean you, when we mae such charges; we know 
that your squares tell on the ground they occupied, 
as if you had been brave; we have been told that 
some of yourcompanions even laid violent hands 
on themselves, because they could not overcome 
the obstacles interposed by the irresistible laws of 
nature. Itis not you we mean; stand aside awhile, 
and suffer this implied disgrace, that we may charge 
home upon the Administration the disasters of this 
war; let us hide your victories, your sufferings, 
your battle fields, from the country for the present, 
and allow us to ca'l it an “imbecile war.” Such, 
sir, is the language implied by the course of those 
who call this subject into requisition, for the pur- 
pose of converting it nto political capital. 

Ought we not to cherish our army? Ought we 
to heap disgrace on them, because that country in 
which they have been employed has been a Par- 
thia? If the well appointed legions of Rome were 
not able to withstand the mode of warfare prac- 
tised by a foe far less active and subtle than the 
modern savage, and in a country not more suited 
for concealment and ambuscade, why should dis 
grace be heaped upon our army because they found 
a Parthia in Florida? I have read that when the 
legions of Rome went to the field where the army 
of Varro was slaughtered, they raised a loud wail 
of lamentation when they saw the field covered with 
the bones and the eagles of the slaughtered I: gions. 
And shall we, with such examples before us, in our 
eagerness for party advantage, bring into discredit 
our national arms? Surely we ought not to ad- 
vance party purposes by detracting from the credit 
of those brave men who have perilled all in their 
country’s service. When I heard the denuncia- 
tiens against them on this floor, I felt that if I had 
been one of them, I would have come to this Capi. 
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tol and casi down my armor, and have done that 
which I had never done before the enemies of the 
country—I would have turned my back upon the 
service. I ask, on behalf of these brave men, if 
the Administration is to be charged with imbecility 
and mismanagement, that gentlemen would do it 
directly; and net strike at it through them. 

’ (Mr. Bippte here asked Mr. Howanp to give 
way for an explanation | 

Mr. Howanp. I remember a collesgue of 
mine, [Mr. Wick,] when he asked a similar in- 
dulgence, was shown no favor. He was told, “if 
you are not conscious of having abused the courtesy 
of the House, withdraw the motion,” [a metion 
which he had made to lay the subject on the table;] 
and this expression, too, came from the amiable 
gentleman from Pennsyivania, |Mr. Binpwe.] 
Though I have not the pleasure of an intimate 
personal acquaintance with that gentleman, yet I 
know enough of him to believe he regarded him- 
self within parliamentary usag*; but it must also 
be said that his conduct was parliamentary seve- 
rity, especially when it is remembered that my col- 
league was on the floor for the first time. I sha!! 
leave the way open for the gentleman to obtain the 
floor, or I would yield it now. 

I shall say nothing further on the Florida war, 
only to insist that we ought not ineidenta'ly to dis- 
cuss those measures of the Adm nistfation which, 
from their nature and importance, are entiled toa 
direct consideration. 

Before, however, I touch the principal matter 
now the subject of debate, I owe it to an honorable 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Horeman] to pay 
a just respect to some remarks which fell from 
him, in reference to the recent elections in Indiana, 
for which he has kindly undertaken to account. 

Mr. Speaker, why doves that genileman cail in 
question the decision of Indiana in regard to her 
delegation iti Congress? Has he the right to 
interrogate her on that subject? 

I remember, sir, sometime since, a band of Con- 
servatives here, who, when the President in his mes- 
sage referred to certain causes, as having led to 
political changes in New York, were thrown into 
paroxysms of indignation, because the President 
had chosen to speak of these changes of opinion, 
and their causes. Wel): what have we now? A 
member of Congress questioning a soverciga State 
on the subject of her choice of 
It may be that the people of Indiana ouglit to have 
chosen the friends of the geni!eman, instead of 
those they have sent here. In truth, sir, he seems 
to be marvellously well acquaintet with our do- 
mestic affairs. ‘The names of village papers and 
their contents are as weil known to him as if he 
had travelled through that region—betier known to 
him than to mysel!, thongh I am recently from 
Indiana. 

{Here Mr. Prorrit said he had given the gen- 
tleman from New York his information. | 

But the hon: rable gentleman from New York 
has kindly informed us that it was the Cumberland 
road on which the elec‘ions of that State turned; 
and that his friends failed on the ground of their 
supposed hostility to the measure, or thrir inefti- 
ciency in pressing the subject on the notice of Con- 
gress. Whilst I enter a protestando, as the lawyers 
say, against his right to inquire into th’s subject, I 
willsay to him, that so far as one district of that 
State is concerned, his infirmation is not well 
founded. In regard to other gentlemen, | pretend 
net to speak, having bad a competitor that gave me 
as much as I desired to altend to, without lo king 
into the canvass in other sections of the State. 
Rarely was the subject of the Cumberland road 
mentioned by either my competitor or mysell. 
We di-cussed other topics: the Sub-Tieasury; the 
United States Bank; the merits of the late and pre- 
sent Administrations, and especially the charges 
made against them of fraud, corruption, and ex- 
travagance. In seventy-five addresses which I de- 
livered, these were the subjects I discussed. And 
here I would novice a remark of the honora- 
ble gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bip- 
DLE] He charged the Executive with making 
an attempt to bring into public odium the Congress 
of the United States, by avoiding the responsibility 
of submitting estimates of expenditure, and then 
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charging the extravagance of the Government upon 
this body. Sir, there is another view of this sub- 
ject, whch I will bring to that gentleman’s notice. 
What has been the charge urged agains! the Admi- 
nistration in allthe Opposition presses of the country, 
anc by gentlemen on this flooi? It has been that of 
extravagance and prcflicacy in expenditure, on the 
part of the Executive. The course which I took 
on this subject was not that now ascribed to the party 
to which I belong. I, sir, it is true, showed the 
estimates when this charge was brought against 
the Administration, during the canvass—but did I 
stop here? No, sir; I went into the details; showed 
the objects of expenditure, and that both parties 
had voted the appropriations in Congress. In this 
manner, sir, I defended the party to which the gen- 
tleman belongs, as well asthe Administration. If 
I had stopped wih showing the estimates, I would 
have been justly chargeable with being a dema- 
gogue, and unworthy of addressing a popular as- 
sembly. But, when the honorable gentleman is 
defending this body against public odium, why is 
he not also made sensible of another effort which 
must have fallen within his observation? Has he 
not heard of the “office hoiders’ party,”—the 
“spoils patty,”—and other similar expressions? 
Why, sir, if an assemblage of citizens, although it 
may consist of farmers, is held for the purpose of 
political discussion, or organization, and they hap- 
pen to be favorable to the Administraiion, they go 
away branded in every Oppcsition print as the 
* spoils party,”—the “ office holders’ party,”—and 
with such other denunciatory epithets as are ever 
ever ready to drop from the lips of the partisan. 
Dees the gentleman see nothing in all this calcu- 
lated to array the people, as such, against the con- 
stituted authorities, and to bring into disrepute our 
institutions themselves? I would be gratfied to 
find that these facts should make a sui'able impres- 
sion on the minds of honorable gentlemen here. 
Jot, sir, there is one cons latory reflection, and that 
is, that denunciation from any quarter does not 
pass with the people for tiuth. ‘The mass of the 
peopte seek this on every great question, and he 
who goes before them for public favor, unless 
armed with truth, although he may have a tempo- 
rary triumph, must ultrmately fail. The bonora- 
ble gentleman fom New York seems, in his re- 
marks cn this sabj-et, to have resemb’ed a mari- 
ner whose bark had been thrown between the 
the counter currents of two contending seas. He 
would be pleased to favor th's road, and yet he is 
unwilling 'o vote on this subject until! he can hear 
‘“from the palace ’—until he can learn the views 
of the President. 

Sir, suppose this arzument had come from some 
friend of the Admini-tration—what would we 
hear? That its author wasa “palace slave.” It 
would be said that there was an effort to make 
this House subservient to the President upon the 
great subject of expenditure. We, Mr. Speaker, 
are the guardians of the public treasure; and in 
appropriating it our inquiry should be, nct whether 
the Presilent or Secretary has recommended the 
appropriation, but whether it is called for by the 
public service. In doing this, we act on our ewn 
respons bility; and I, sir, as one, will be found 
voung upon every question of appropriation, upon 
my own convictions of the necessity ot the expen- 
diture called for, without being governed by esti- 
mates, 

In the progress of th’s discussion, my attention 
was altracied by some remarks which fell from an 
honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Parais,] 
I am pleased to find that he has had the good taste 
not to include in his published speech all the 1e- 
marks which were delivered by him on this floor. 

{[Mr. Parris explained. He said he did not 
write out hs remarks, nor correct them, and had 
no wish to be answerable for his speech in any 
other form than that in which it was delivered.] 

I regret it, sir, (said Mr. H.) for I had hoped 
that some of the offensive remarks made by that 
gentleman on yesterday, had been left out of the 
printed report by his direction. Did he know, 
when he was assailing the Western people, he was 
assailine his own countrymen? What were we 
told?) “That those who come here to ask for this 
appropriation were squatters and pillagers of the 
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public lands.” If these expressions could be ep). 
fined to thesé walls, I should not regard it neces 
sary to answer them; but when I remember th, 
epithets habitually applied to individuals or natioy 
give character, I feel bound at once to mest the 
wjurious imputations implied in the language oj 
that gentleman. What is the idea of the foreign, 
when he hears the settlers of the West character. 
ized as squatters and pillagers of the public do. 
main? If I were to suppose what it would by. 
from the expressiens of gentlemen here, I shou’ 
conclude that an Eastern gentleman desirous of 
emigrating Westward, would esteem it necessary 
to provide himself with traps, snares, and the like. 
and when he should get there to use what, in the 
western part of North Carolina, they calla deat. 
fall, in order to catch and clear the country 
squatters, and render it habitable for civilized man. 

For the information of that gentleman, I yj) 
tell him that the squatters of the West walk erec, 
are possessed of the ordinary principles of huma. 
nity, governed and influenced by the like motive: 
principles and feelings, as ourselves, fearing by, 
little else than the God that made them. They 
have not, nor do they pretend to have, all the po. 
lish of the o'der communities of the East; by 
there is a sterling integrity and manly energy abou: 
them, indicative of the excellence, and strength, 
and relative weight they are dest ned to possess ag 
a part of this great ewpire. 

Does the gentleman want to read their h’story? 
Let him go to the Rock of Plymouth. Why js jt 
that New England performs her centennial pi'grim. 
age to that spot, rendered sacred by the landirg 
of the pilgrim fathers? They had no title to the 
ground on which they first pitched their tents, | 
was the soil of the red man—of the  strang-r, 
They came, actuated by the nob'est feelings; they 
came in pursuit of liberty and equality; like the 
Western pioneer, they came to better their cont). 
tion, and find that inthe great West, that the 01 
World denied them. 

Sir, it sounds strangely to hear a descendant » 
the pilgrim fathers speak disparagingly of the setilers 
of the West, who, like them, have gone to a new 
land to encounter its hardships, and its dangers, 
and open up the way to the onward progress of 
civilization, carrying along with them all our in- 
stitutions. We are all pioneers, and the descen !anss 
of pioneers, and are goveined by the same spr 
We want room, and we step we-tward; the hunt+ 
man to find game, and the cultivator of the earth 
to find whereon to raise the plenteous means of svb- 
sistence. In doing this, the sett'er has ever been 
the outpost; the guard of the interior settlements, ani 
saved them from the tomahawk and scalping knile 
of the savage. The same princip'e which promp's— 
the same necessity which urges, the lab -ring mat 
to find a home in the wilderness of the Wes, 
governs us all; men of all conditions and profes 
sions. 

Mr. Speaker, I must be allowed to apply this 
principle to my own profession. A young mat 
whose father has given him a good education, an! 
good morals, sets out for the far West, having 
spent sore time in acquiring a profes-ion. He 
arrives at one of our county towns, with purs? 
exhausted, and coat threadbare. He goes toa 
Western inn, and soon strikes a bargain with the 
landlord, the substance of which is, that he is 
sleep under the tavern keeper’s roof, eat at bis table’, 
and to pay him for these benefi's, when he shall 
be able to make the money by h’s profes ion. He 
commences the practice of the law, and in a shor! 
lime gains a strong hold on tte affections of ‘he 
people, and a still stronger on the good will of the 
daughter of some subsiantial farmer. He marries 
becomes a usefal citizen, and not unfrequenily 4 
squatter in this hall as a member of Congress. 
Sir, I see such men all around me. 

But this occupation of the public lands is not on 
ly sanctioned by the conduct of our fathers, a0 
our whole people: it has also the sanction of law 









What has the Government done? I answer, it ha’ 
done that which should command the approbatic 
of all good men. For the last forty years, it ha 
told the pioneers of the West to “Go on—occup! 
the lands—we will provide for you, and protec 
you in the enjoyment of the fruits of your laber. 
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| have some acquaintance with the character of 
those who, under these assurances of the Govern- 
ment, now occupy the public lands. I have tra- 
yelled amongst them, partaken of their hospitali- 
ty, and wi'nessed with emotion the comfert, the 
intelligence, and the virtue, to be found in every 
dwelling. We find there citizens from all quarters 
—Virginia, Norsh Carolina, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England; all have their representatives, 
besides individuals from most of the other States. 
One of the finest libraries that I saw during my 
canvass for a seat here, was in a neighborhood of 
seitlers. [tis there that I have seen the father be- 
coming the priest of his household, his dwetling 
his only place of worship; and, with the Bible in 
the hands of his children, teaching them the evi- 
dence of its precepts—oflering up in the spirit of 
devotion his thankgivings to the God of his fa- 
thers, and imploring, in Christian humility,the con- 
tinuance of His blessings’ 

Sir, the pioneer has not yet performed his office. 
Do gentlemen desire to know when the settler will 
cease to press forward? I will tell them. When 
the labors of a Cushing, a Linn, and a Fioyd of 
Virginia shall te crowned with success, by filling 
up the great valley of the Oregon with setuers— 
squatters if you please, of Anglo-Saxon b!ood— 
then, and not till then,wiil the tide of Western emi 
gration cease to overspread the public domain. I 
could not, however, Mr.Sreaker, but be reminded, 
when I heard the remarks of the gentieman from 
Maine in refereace to the people of the West, of 
the expression of Casar, when he saw the dagzer 
of his dearest fiiend raised against him. Coming, 
as that gentleman does, froma young and growing 
State, he cannot be igacrant of the claims of the 
pioneer to our regard. 

I have made these observations for the benefit of 
those who do not understand the Western people. 
If gentlemen would travel on this We-tern road, 
slop at Wheeling, now a city but lately grown into 
importance, cross the State of Ohio, and see, on 
the line of this great thoroughfare, the cities, towns, 
and villages, the farms, schools, and all the variety 
of improvements that distinguish the age, they 
would cease (to apply offensive epithets to us, and 
be proud to become onevf us. Ithas not been 
my fortune to travel much in the East, having, for 
thirty-six years, drank the waters of the Wesi; but 
Ihave seen very little in the East that will com- 
pare, every thing considered, with the State I have 
the honor in part torepresent. In nocoun'ry have 
I seen so much equality. We have no population 
rendered miserabie by poverty, nor have we many 
who have overgrown estates. It may be said of 
us that there is universal competence, and its never 
failing concomitant, independence. I have thus, 
Mr. Speaker, felt myself called on to notice several 
topics, Which have been introduced into this dis- 
cussion, though not involved in the question before 
the House. I now proceed to briefly discuss that 
question. Gentlemen are greatly in error on this 
subject, when they state that Ohio has received, in 
the construetion of this road, the sum of 6,500,000 
dollars, 

{[Mr. Paras here explained that he referred to 
the three States of Ohio, Indizna, and Illinois, and 
tharhe was reported incorrectly as referring to Ia- 
diana alone. } 

Mr. H. resumed. Mr. Speaker, I accept the 
honorab!e gentleman’s explanation, but it makes 
the case no better for him. He is still in error. 
I may, perhaps, speak too positively, but if so, the 
genileman can correct me by documentary proof. 
He can have that opportunity, and may furnish 
me, while lam addressing this House, with the 
documents; and I will add, that if he will do so, I 
Will almost promise to vote against the proposition 
myself. Allowing the gentleman time to furnish 
the proof sustaining his position, I will not even 
Stop now to state what has been expended, but wili 
reply to that part of the argument of the honorable 
gentleman which interposes the Constitution as an 
insurmountable obstacle to the continuance of the 
Camberland road. On this subject, however, it 
surely cannot be expected of me to open up and 

uss this great question. It is not for me to at- 
tempt to do over again what has been performed by 
the ablest of our statesmen. This constitutional 
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objection, sir, is a convenient resort, and is always 
found to be infailible. The doctrine of strict con- 
suuction has come, at umes, from every part of 
the Union. In 1807, it was a fashionable 
doctrine in the East, about the time of the embar- 
go. Yes, sir; it was then thought that Congress 
had power to regulate commerce, which implied its 
continued existence, and that it was unconstitutional 
to destroy commerce, as it was said the embargo did. 
So we have had it from other quarters, at various 
periods, usually attended withe reumstances which 
rendered the extreme of sirict construction expe- 
dient, in promoting the interests, for the time being, 
of the particular section from whence it has been 
urged. So of the doctrine of consolidation, and of 
latitudinous construction. That, too, is a comvenient 
doctrine at times, not for any one particular sec- 
tion, but for every section of the country, whose 
interests may render it necessary to resoit to it. Is 
not our history replete with proof on this subject? 

I, sir, in my humble career, have always endea- 
vorec to avoid running into extremes. The golden 
medium of truth is the ground on which I delight 
to tread. Well, sir, where is this to be found? On 
the one hand we find consolidationisis; on the 
other, literal construciionists. I turn frem these, 
and consult another able expositor, who has been 
long engaged in expounding the Censtitution. 
What expositor is thai? I answer, It is the practice 
of the Government from its commencement to this time. 
Gentemen may talk to me about constructions of 
the Constitution, and tell me that if we depart from 
a limited construction, we endanger the rights of 
the States, or if we do not give it a liberal con- 
struct.on, we impair the powers of the Government 
for usefulness; but I leave the e contending theo- 
rists to the enjoyment of their theories, and content 
myself with the Constitution as practically ex- 
pounded by the current and concurrent action of 
the several co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment. How, 1 would ask, can the Government be 
administered, or certainty and stability given to its 
measures, if mere abstract questions of power are 
never to be regarded as settled? Is nothing due to 
time, and experience, aid the concurring opinions of 
those who have gone before us? Sir, the Government 
cannot be administered upon any other prin-iple. 
To say that nothing is to be regarded es setiled, so 
far as the mere abstract question of power is con- 
cerned, would be to make the action of the Go- 
vernment as variable as the shade, and as uncer- 
tain as the winds. 

I might doubt the expediency of a measure, and 
be disposed to change the action or policy of the 
Government, but that is a very different question. 
The present is a question of power—of constitu- 
tional power—and, upon that question, the practical 
construction of the Constitution, by the censtitated 
authorities, is enough for me. 

How stands the question before the Hou:e? Has 
there been any concurrent action of the different 
departments of the Government with regard to it? 
I find that its action has been uniform for thirty- 
four years. It hasbeen gradually progressing from 
1806, down to the presenttime. More than this, 
we have had the saxction of Jefferson, that dis- 
tinguished expositor of the Constitution, to whose 
opinions many of us are prone to bow, with the 
most unqualified deference. We have had the 
sanction of Madison, Monroe, the distinguished in- 
dividual who succeeded him, now a member of this 
House, of Jackson, and our present Chief Magis- 
trate. And here, sir, | would remark, in reference 
to the opinions of the President on this subject, 
without knowing any thing more than may be 
known to any other gentleman on this flocr, that 
should a bill be passed, granting an appropriation 
to the Cumberland road, [ have no doubt it would 
receive his sancticn. Why do I say so? Because I 
look at his acts. He has already sanctioned two 
bills, and I infer from his past action what we may 
expect for the future. 

But, sir, we have had a resort to authorities on 
this subject, and as it may gratify gentlemen, I will 
pay some attention to these authorilics. 

The veto message of President Monroe is rather 
brought to our notice than read. In the view the 
gentleman from Maine has taken of the opinion 
expressed in that message, I think he has misap- 
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prehended the meaning. It was not a simple ap- 
propciation of money to be applied to the construc- 
tion of the Cumberland road that was vetoed by 
Mr. Monroe. liwas a bill establishing toll gates 
on the road, with certain other provisions that 
would have given to the United States jurisdiction 
within the States through which it passed, incom- 
patible with their sovereignty. Inreturning the 
bill, Mr. Monroe says: “It is with deep regret, ap- 
proving as I do of the policy, that Lam compellrd 
to object to its passage,’ &e. He adds: “A power 
to establish turapikes with gates and tolls, and to 
enforce the collection of tolls by penalties, implies 
a power io adopt and execute a complete system of 
internalimprovement. A right te impose duties 
to be paid by all per-ons passing aceriain roadjand 
on horses and carriages, as is done by this bill, in- 
volves the right to take the land fiom the proprie- 
tor,on a valuation, and to pass laws for the pro- 
tection of the road from injuries; and if it exist as 
to one road, it exists asto any other, and to as 
many roads as Congress may think proper to esta- 
blsh. Arightto legislate for one of these pur- 
poses, is a right to legislate for the other. Ita com- 
pleve right ot jurisdiction and sovereignty for all 
the purposes of internal improvement, and not 
merely the right of applying money, under the power 
vested in Congress to make appropriations,under which 
power, Wiih the consent of the States through 
which the road passes, the work was originally 
commenced, and has been so far executed.” Again 
he says: ‘For although they (the States) may assert 
the appropriation of money within their lmits,” 
&e. Now, sir, what will the honorable gentleman 
say? Will he let Mr. Monroe seitle this contro- 
versy between us? 

[Mr. Parris here remarked he would go with Mr. 
Meoroce when he was right. } 

The gentleman tells us he relieson these autho- 
rilies when they areright, not when they are 
wrong. If he possessed that admirable quality, 
which atail times gives absolute certainty as to 
the right and the wrong of embarrassing ques- 
tions, why trouble us; why take up the time of the 
House in reading the op nicns of the great states. 
men who have left the stage of action? I, sir, 
shall take care to cite no authority, which, if ad- 
mitted, will not prove my position. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished citizen who has 
retired toths Hermitage, has been men'ioned in 
the course of this debate, and his opinions have been 
cited. Itisnot for me to speak in censure or 
praise of that extraordinary man. His actions are 
now in the hands of the historian, and I only refer 
to him for the benefit of his authority upon this 
question. In his veto on the Maysville road bill, 
he cites, evidently with approbation, the opinion of 
Mr. Monroe, “that Congress have an unlimited 
power to raise money, and that, in its appropria- 
tion, they have a discretionary power, restricted by 
the duty to appropriate to purposes of common de- 
fence and of general, net local, national, not State 
benefit.” 

It is thus we see the opinions of our Presidents, 
to which many more might be added, and the con- 
stant action of the Government corresponding to 
those opiniens—the action of the Execntive, of 
Congress, for more than the third of a centary, all 
in our favor, and yet we are now met with the ar- 
gument that Congress has no power to continue 
this great national work. Sir, if this is to be re- 
garced as an open question, to what period shail 
we look for that regular and systematic action, un- 
der the Constitution, which shall fix it, implant it 
deeply in the minds and affections of the people? 
Sir, to substitute theory for practice, is to be gu ly 
of the folly in the affairs of Government, which 
would characterize the physician who should throw 
aside the medicine that had cured its thousands, 
because? it was opposed to some preconceived theo- 
ry. Isay, then, to the ultras on either extreme, 
that my ground is that whereon the Government 
itself must rest —its current, practical exposition of 
the Constitution by its legislative, executive, and 
judicial action. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before I cloce my remarks, I 
must ask the indulgence of the House whi'e I pay 
my respec's to several gentlemen on this floor. 
First, sir, 1 have some  curiesity to go with my 
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friend te Maine—not to fight the British, Sir: I have 
no inclination to war—but to travel thither in ima- 
gination to look into the state of the public works. 
Why is it, 1 would ask the gentleman, that the 
United States have made seventy-five or a hundred 
miles of MacAdamized road in Maine? 

{Mr. Parris explained by saying that was a mili- 
tary road. | 

The answer is quite satisfactory, sir; it is a mili- 
tary road, or rather it is called a military road, and 
that makes it constitutional! A name is sufficient 
to dispel all the apprehensions of Federal encroach- 
ment! Sir, is there a member in the hall that 
doubts as to the true reason why that gentleman 
is for this “military road?” Shatl we voluntarily 
surrender our common sense—our experience— 
with respect to the motives andincentives to hu- 
man conduct? 

{Mr. Parris. I never voted for that road; it 
is a military road leading to the British, not from 
them. ]} 

We are now told that the gentleman never voted 
for it. And why, sii? Because the question was 
never snbmiited to him. Suppose the difficulties of 
Maine should iavolve us in war, and we should 
hear the calls of that State, like the groans of the 
Britons in the decline of the Roman power, and the 
chivalry of Indiana should desire to go to her re- 
lief; would we stand in no need of a military road? 
Bat one more question, and I will leave that north- 
ern region. Suppose the gentleman were here, a 
member of Congress from the Hoosier State. 
Would he go for a limited technical construction, 
and, notwithstanding upwards of thirty years’ action 
of the Government, vole against the Cumberland 
road? Of the two hundred and forty members com- 
posing this body, is there one who doubts what his 
vote would be? Sir, we all know what it would 
be. Bat it may not be uninstructive to look into 
other portions of the Union. Wehave harbors con- 
siructed at numerous commercial points, and it 
would gratify me to hear from several gentlemen 
how itis they prove the constitutionality of these 
works. Even light-houses might be made a proper 
subject of examination. One thing, sir, seems a 
iittle remarkable; and that is, that local interests 
seem to have a wonderfal effect in neutralizing 
these constitutional scruples. How is it, then, that 
these things come about, that gent’emen can vote 
away millions of treasure on | ch!-houses ard har- 
bors, and, for constitutional rea-ons, nota dollar to 
the Cumberland road? Is it the salt tater that 
makes it consti'utional to make harbors? ‘Taen our 
great inland seas of the North and Norihwest, 
thouzh covered with commerce, cannot be obj?c’s 
of national improvement. Sir, will it be said that 
the great lakes of Erie and Michigan cannot have 
harbors cons'ructed by the General Government, 


when our whole Atlantic coast for thousands of 


miles is lined with barbors and light-houses? 

An honorable gent'eman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hvupparp] has urged his arguments with great 
force, in opposition to this messure; and will he 
now allow me to call his at'ention to some interest- 
ing facts on this subject? What made it constitu- 
tional for the United States to give Alabama 4 or 
500,000 acres of land to make a canal round the 
Muscle Shoals? 

(Mr. EIvusparn said he had not voted for that 
measure, and would be willing now to give the 
land back to the Government ] 

Mr. Speaker, i! is not for me to doubt the sinceri- 
ty of gentlemen, and I hope the csentleman from 
Alabama may long represent his people on this 
floor, if he desires it; but Lean tell him it will be 
fer some other reason that they will send him here, 
than Tor his opinions on this subject. 

{Mr. Crapman of Alabama here asked Mr. 
Howaro if a similar grant of land had not been 
made to Indiana?} 

Mr. Howarp. Certainly, sir: Tam not an ob- 
jector to these liberal grants to the new States If 
Thad been here, I should have voted for them, 
whether for Indiana or Alabama, and I shou!d not 
nOW mention them if it were not to show how the 
locality of a measure may sometimes influence the 
conduct of gentlemen here. I hope gent!emen will 
bear with me, and not become restless, when the 
beneficial action of the General Government in re- 
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ference to their particular sections, is mentioned. 
In turning from the Sou hwest, and glancing over 
the Souikeastern portions of the Union, my atten- 
tion is attracted by some favored spots in old North 
Carolina, and, by the way, sir, Jcannot but allow 
my mind’s eye to rest, for a moment, on that far- 
famed country, for which, it is said, so many 
speeches are made here: Sir, I mean no dis- 
respect to that portion of the district of 
my honorable friend, [Mr. Granam.] No, 
sir: it is the country that possesses more 
charms for me than any, than all others. I 
have run upon its mountains, and fished in its 
streams, and mingled with its noble, hospitable, 
generous-hearted inhabitants. I know them; and 
if gentlemen will make speeches for Buncombe 
here, they should prune them of every sordid s*n- 
timent, and adorn them with the language of sim- 
plicity and truth. But in the eastern region we 
see, what I would be pleased to bring to the notice 
of a gentleman from North Carolina, who has oc- 
casionally spoken of the Cumberland road, (Mr. 
Sranty.] When he shall come to discuss this 
question, I wish him to tell us how it becomes con- 
stitutional to give money for the improvement of 
navigation in a swamp called the Dismal Swamp— 
how it is so to apply it to the improvement of Tar 
river, Cape Fear river. Do the gentleman’s con- 
stitutional scruples accompany him to that region? 

{Mr. Sraniy. Will the gentleman allow me 
to answer? ] 

Mr. H. No, sir; I prefer giving him time for re- 
flection. Now, sir, in all seriousness, look at your 
line of sea coast, your harbors, lighthouses, rivers, 
upon which millions upon mill.ons have been 
expended. Look at your roads, too, in various 
sections of the country, some finished and others 
in progress, and tell me what becomes of the 
argument against the power to prosecute this 
greatest of all our national works: a thoroughfare 
which, let politicians talk as they may, and resist 
it as they will, is destined to be carried to the foot 
of the Rocky mountains, and through them, if it 
cannot be constructed over them, and to terminate 
atsome great mart on the Pacific, from whence 
our trade will be carried on with the West Inp1es, 
not Cuba, Jamaica, &c. but the West Indies. We 
hear the Cumberland road spoken of as a local 
measure. Sir, it isthe commencement not cf an 
Appian cr Emilian way, but of a prouder monu- 
ment—one that is to connect two oceans—that even 
now embraces “in its ample span” almost half a 
continent. Yes, sir, oppo-e it as you please, but 
American money, American genius, and American 
enterprise, will carry it forward, and it will be 
travelled by the Representatives from the S ates of 
the Oregon, if the sp rits of disorder and disunion 
shall not rend us asunder, and defeat that destiny 
which, as a united people, awaits us. It will not 
be a canal, frozen up in winter, nor a railway, that 
some Charles Martel, witha sing'e blow, may ren- 
der unfit for use, but a paved highway, over which 
our armies may march, our munitions of war be 
transported from one side of this vast continent to 
the other. Sir, ourchildren will look with pride 
upon this work, and boast that it was the work of 
their fathers. I, sir, would be amongst the last to 
do violence to the Constitution; but both the in- 
strument and its construction have been given to 
us by the statesmen who have passed away; and 
shall we now cease to make it that beneficial in- 
strument, which, for an age, the action of the Go- 
vernment has made it? 

There are other stiong considerations favorable 
to the prosecution of this work. I have been in the 
Siate of Indiana for ten or eleven years, and tra- 
velled the road when I first visited the State. The 
lands were then taken up. The Hoosiers (and I 
am proud of the name) had expended, some one 
hundred, some two hundred dollars, in the purchase 
of quarter and half-quarter sections, in order to 
provide themselves with farms upon and near the 
National road. They all believed, it was on every 
man’s lips, that the United Siates were to make a 
great national highway there. It was on the faith 
cf this they bought the public lands at that early 
day, and poured the proceeds of their hard earnings 
into the Treasury. They looked to it as a tho- 
roughfare for emigration, for commerce; and hence 
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population has crowded upon it, «ities bave sprung 
up along its line, some of ten thousand, some ,/ 
fifieen thousand inhabitants, on ghe finished pants 
of the work. Wiil you now, sir, check it, anq 
leave the people in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ang 
Missouri, to charge the Government with bad faith? 
Sir, the road is worse, in some parts of Indiana, 
than if there had never been a stroke struck upon 
it; patches of the graduation completed; a few miles 
of paving done in the vicinity of three towns; and 
the rest left worse than when it was in a forest, 
What will the people say? What will they think 
of the policy of a Government, of its wisdom, and 
—— if this werk shall be abandoned? 

tis true, sir, I did tell the people that I thought 
that Congress would give us an appropriation 
whenever the subject was mentioned. Why did| 
do so? Because | thought both Whigs and Demo. 
crats would unite in preserving the national faith, 
Ihave never regarded it as a party question, and 
do not now so regard it. It is not to political par. 
ties, but to the friends of the road, of all parities, 
that I look; and to them, as one of the Representa. 
lives of the great Northwest, will I feel the pro. 
foundest gratitude. I would appeal to the gentle. 
men from Sonth Carolina, especially to one now 
in my eye, a native of the same neighborhood wih 
myself, whether they think there is nothing jp 
the just expectations of the Western people on this 
subject? 

It is not long since that State took strong ground 
in support of their alleged rights. Will they al- 
low us the credit of equal sincerity and equal 
determination? If they do not, they mistake us, 
We know our rights, sir, and will maintain them; 
not by violence, but by continuing to press our 
c'aims upon the constituted authorities of the Ame. 
rican people. I confess that, if this appropriation 
fails, the people will be disappointed. They have 
a right to be; and I appeal, therefore, to gentlemen 
of all parties, in behalf of what I regard the te. 
demption of a pledge given for the construction of 
this great work. It is not party feeling that brings 
us here in regard to this road. In relation to it 
we have in the Northwest but one party, one inte- 
rest, one purpose. It gives me pleasure to ob- 
serve the conduct (and to acknowledge it with 
gratitude) of many members of both parties. [ 
have seen old Massachusetis, the cradle of the 
Revolution, coming to our support. Sir, 1 wish | 
could see the same union in our favor in the 0]! 
Dominion; but in the South I am sorry to find such 
harmony amongst Whigs and Demccrats agains 
us. But, in regard to this measure, I shall never 
be found troubling myself in examining the jour 
nals. It will be sufficient for me that the measure 
succeeds, and my feelings will be those of grat 
tude to our friends rather than of censure upon 
any quarter. Gentlemen may, however, suppor 
that this is an inconsiderable matter, and thal 
these States are experimenting on this body. Si, 
they are mistaken who suppose so. No State, no 
section, has ever been more determined in the put 
suit of its rights, than the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Iilinois. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been asked whether we were 
to be bought by this appropriation? Sir, it im- 
plies an injurious imputation. It is true we have 
our price; bat it does not consist of political or 
pary consilerations, nor is it dollars and cens. 
It is the price of patriotism; of virtue. But, sir, 
will it not not be the part of wisdom for the old 
States to do us justice now? Do you not think we 
will remember our friends? Leok at that map, st. 
Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa. Contemplate the progress o 
empire westward—the millions that are to fill up 
that vast region,fpossessing facilities unequalled on 
the globe. Sir, the sceptre will depart from Judah. 
Is it not better for you to do us justice than to al 
low us to redress our own grievances, smarting 
under the sense of the illiberal, narrow policy ©! 
the old States towards us. Do gentleman suppo*? 
we will be unmindful of our friends? 


Sir, it reminds me of an act of kindness I re 
ceived from a man in my childhood. I knew him 2 
after life, and whether I saw him in the church, 
the mixed assembly, or the court-room, I never sa¥ 
him, witheut having his conduct to me in my ! 
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faney brought fresh to my recollection. So it is with 
nations; so it willbe with us. We will remmeber 
our friends. 


Mr. Speaker, there are other gentlemen who de- 
sire to address the House on this subject; and al- 
though there are several topics I would be pleased 
to discuss, I shall leave them to gentlemen more 
able than myse!f to do them justice. 





SPEECH OF MR. FISHER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, February 25, 1840 
—On the resolution offered by Mr. Jounson of 
Tennessee, instructing the Committee of Elec- 
tions to REPORT forthwith to the House which of 
the claimants for the five vacant seats from New 
Jersey have received a majority of the whole 
number of votes polled in New Jersey at the late 
election for Representatives to the present Con- 
gress; and also to report certain papers, to be 
printed, &c. 

Mr. FISHER said: As the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fittmore] declines preceeding 
with his remarks, I will take up the subject, and 
submit a few observations. And, in the first place, 
I must express my surprise at the efforts that are 
being made here to stave off this question, and evade 
coming toa decision on it—this, too, ata time 
when great complaints are heard trom every quar- 
ter against the tardiness of our movements. In 
the next place, I must express my utter astonish- 
ment that there should be any objection whatever 
to the committee’s reporting the fact who have re- 
ceived the majority of votes, or to the publication 
of the papers giving information on the subject. 
Are gentlemen unwilling to receive information? 
If they are unwilling to receive it for themselves, 
eertainly they ought to suffer it to be spread before 
the people. If there be any lights before the com- 
mittee, is it right to lock them up in the committee 
room—to hide them under a bushe:? Why not 
bring them out, and set them on a hill, that all may 
see them? [ think, sir, it is due to this House itself, 
to the people of New Jersey, and to the whole Ame- 
rican people, that all the information before the 
committee should be brought out, and made public. 

Ta the first place, it is due to this House itself. 
Why? This House refuse to permit the rive indi- 
viduals who came here with the Governor’s certi- 
ficates to take the seats. For this decision we have 
been assailed in the most unqualified terms, and 
denounced by the Governor of New Jersey as hav- 
ing been guilty of ‘‘a monstrous usurpation.” 
Now, sir, the Facts ought to be made public, that 
the American people may judge whether this charge 
be TRUE Or FALSE; whether it is this House, or Gov. 
Pennington and his pliant Privy Council, who have 
trampled on the Constitution and on the laws, and 
committed this ‘monstrous usurpation.” 

In the next place, it is in an especial manner due 
to the peopie of New Jersey that all the facts 
should be made public, in order that they may see 
why they have not their full representation on this 
floor. There are Ten individuals here claiming 
the five vacant seats, and yet neither set is per- 
mitted to occupy them. The people of New Jer- 
sey have aright to be informed why this is so. 
Five of these claimants have come out, and, in ad- 
vance, charged the whole blame on the majority of 
this House. In their: letter to the Governor of 
New Jersey, written no doubt for effect, and pub- 
lished eve:y where, they characterize the proceed- 
ings of this House as an ouTRAGE—as a disgrace to 
a represeatative Government—as a disgrace to the 
body itself—as the exercise of a “lawless and 
revolutionary power;” and they charge that the 
Majority disregard their “oaths to support the 
Constitution.” Now, sir, these are grave charges, 
and the racts should be made public, that it may 
be seen whether this House be guilty—whether 
this House has committed perjury and usurpation 
in exeicising a power expressly delegated to it; or 
whether these five claimants are not the culprits in 
trying to usurp seats on this floor, when they know 
they have not received a majority of the votes of 
the people of New Jersey. ; 

Te is yet another reason why nothing should 
be kept back, but all made public. The majority 
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in the Legislature of New Jersey have taken up 
this subject, and have passed a series of resolu- 
tions, denouncing this House in the most unmea- 
sured terms. They were not content to pass these 
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resolutions, and circulate them in New Jersey, but | 


they have sent them to all the other States in this 
Union, thereby inviting action on them. 

Now, that the Legislatures of these States may 
be enabled to act understandingly on the subject 
forced on them by these reso'utions, let us give 
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have actually been discovered. Now, sir, what 
is the fact? Why, they cannot shew, by duly 
authenticated papers, even one dozen of bad votes; 
their own competent papers show less than twelve 
illegal votes. 

[Mr. F. was here again called to order for re+ 
ferring to papers in the committee, and, after some 


| discussion on the point of order, the Speaker de- 


‘| ¢ ded that he had a right to refer to papers that had 


them all the facts we can, lest, like his Excellency of | 


Virginia, they may act on one-sided evidence alone. 
Pechaps, however, his Excellency may not have 
stood in need of light on the subject; he may know 
all about it by intuition. I hope, sir, these will be 
considered good reasons why the resolution should 
be adopted by the Houre in the form in which it 
has now been presented to us. 

Mr. F. continued. It has been decided, sir, by 
the vote just taken, that it is notin order to quote 
what has been done in the committee; and yet, 
without referring to the proceedings of the commit- 
tee, it is difficult to explain things as they ought to 
be. Muchcensure hss been thrown on the com- 
mittee fiom various quarters, and, for one, I wish 
that the whole proceeding may be made public; 
for, whatever may te the result, I feel that my 
skir's are clear. I donot, however, believe that 
the journal of the commiitee wi'l reflect much light 
On the subject. I have no doubt it will be consi- 
dered a great literary curiosity; for, in my opinion, 
it is the most extraordinary journal that ever has 
been kept since the keeping of journals first began. 
Sir, did you ever read in ancient fable of an un- 
fortunate wight, who was condemned to roll a huge 
stone up hill all his life? how, after pushing, and 
pulling, and tugging, to get it up to the top of the 
hill, it would slip from his hands and roll down 
again? If you have, you may form some idea of 
the labors of the committee. Or, sir, did you ever 
read in ancient story the history the faithful 
Penelope, who spent the day in weaving her web, 
and the night in winding it out again? If so, per- 
haps you may form some idea of the labors of the 
committee. The object of Penelope was to gain 
time— 

{Mr. F. was here called to order for referring 
to the proceedings of the committee; and, afier some 
discussion on the points of order, he was suffered 
to proceed with his remarks. | 

He continued. Sir, it is not my purpose to 


anticipate the publication of the facts, but I wish 


to disabuse the public mind on a few poin's. 

No one on this floor, or any where else, has ever 
pretended that the certificate men received a ma- 
jority of the votes polled at the Jate Congressional 
election in New Jersey. Nor has it been asserted 
here or elsewhere, that the others did not receive a 
majorily; on the contrary, it has been so admit‘ed. 
When, therefore, the certificate men came forward 
and claimed the seats, they did so, not on the 
ground that they had received a majority of the 
votes; but on the ground that they had received the 
Governor’s certificate. On the other hand, the 
other Five claimed the sea's on the ground that 
they have received a majority of the votes. The 
real and undisguised question, then, that was in the 
first instance presented to the House, and that is 
now before the House, is this—which set of claim- 
ants shall be admitted to seats here? those who have 
the Governor’s certificates without havin; received 
a majority of votes, or those who have no certifi- 
cate, bui who have received a majority of votes? 
I am one of those who will never consent that the 
voice of the people shall be set aside by a Gover- 
nor or by any one else. Judging from circumstan- 
ces, it would seem that the five certificate men 
themselves did not believe allogether in the certifi- 
cates—for, either through the want of faith in their 
certificates, or with some other view, they went to 
work last fall in hunting up il'egal votes; and be- 
hold they lay be‘ore this House a list of 243 votes, 
which they say are illegal. This list of votes re- 
puted to be illegal, has been extensively Spublished 
throughout the country as a sort of set off to the mé- 
jority admitted to have been received at the 
boxes of their opponents; and it has been done, 
too, in such a manner as to make many believe 
that two hundred and forty-three illegal votes 











been read in this House, thoagh not now in pos- 
session of the House. From this decision, an ap- 
peal was taken, and the ayes and noes called for. 
The Speaker was susiained in his decision by the 
House, and Mr. F. was then permitted to go on.] 

Mr. F. then proceeded to say; ! wish, sir, to set 
the public mind right on another point. By 
turning to the list headed illegal votes, it will be 
seen that it is there charged that eight Whig votes 
were taken out of the box at Saddle river town- 
ship, and eight Democtatic votes were putin, and, 
of course, afterwards counted—ithus making a 
difference of sixteen votes. Now, sir, what I wish 
tu say is, that this charge has not been proven. 

[He was then again called to order for alluding 
to papers not before the House, and, afiera_ con- 
siderable interruption, was again permitted to 
proceed. ] 

As, sir, [cannot be permitted to refer directly 
to the papers, I must either stop altegether or 
do so indirectly. I will, however, first make a 
prediction or twe. I will then predict, whenever 
the House examines the papers on this charge, 
they will find it wholly unsupporied by proof as 
yet laid before the ecmmittee. The judges and 
inspectors of the polis held at Saddle river, are re- 
ported to be men of as fair character as any in the 
State of New Jersey. When this charge was first 
made, they not only gave it a flat denial, but they 
said if the charge was true, it was an ind:ctable 
offence, and should te taken notice of by the law. 
They challenged their accusers to go before the 
grand jury, and have it investigated. They 
have not done so, nor have they made good 
the charge before any other tribunal what- 
ever. Why have they not? It must be because 
they cannot; for, if they could, we have every rea- 
son to believe they wou'd. And yet, sir, this Sad- 
dle river affair has been held up, here ard else- 
where, as an established fact, that the ballet box 
was robbed. 

But, sir, let us examine the grounds on which 
this Governor took on himself the right to set aside 
the will of the people, and to give the certificates to 
those who wete rejected by the people. Where 
did he receive this power?’ Not from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, for that gives no such 
power to him, or to any body else; ncr did he re- 
ceive it from the laws of New Jersey, for the laws 
ot New Jersey expressly requires that the Governor 
and Privy Council shail ascertain “who have re- 
ceived the greatest number of voles from the whole 
State,» and commission them accordingly. Where, 
then, did he get the power and right to throw away 
all the votes polled at South Amboy and Millville, 
which gave a clear majority of 458 in favor of the 
Democratic candidates? When all the facts are 
brought to light, it will be found that this Gover- 
nor, who charged this House with ‘a mons'rous 
usurpation,” has himself trampled on all law, and 
committed a daring outrage on the rights of the 
people. In justification of his conduct, it is put 
forth every where, that the returns from South Am- 
boy were not made in time by the judge and in- 
spectors of the polls to the c'erk of the county, 
whose business it was to send them up to the Go- 
vernor. The fact is otherwise. 
South Amboy were delivered to the clerk a whole 
day before the time expired; but this clerk, with- 
out any authority of law whatever, undertook to 
set himself up as judge, and actually rejected the 
votes, on pretence that they were not “returned 
pursuant to law,” and re‘used to insert them in the 
list sent by him to the Governor. Nevertheless, a 
full statement of these votes was made out, certi- 
fied by the judge and inspectors, and delivered to 
the Governor in due time; but he and his Privy 
Council rejected them because they did not come 
to him through the clerk; and in this way the peo- 
ple were deprived of their sacred rights by the dos 
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ings of the clerk on the one hand, and a partisan 
Governor on the other. And here, let it be remem- 
bered, that, at the time of this transaction, not a 
werd was said about illegal votes. Neher the 
clerk, nor ihe Governor, pretended to allege that 
the polls of South Amboy were thrown aside on 
account of illegal voics. No: the excuse of the 
clerk was, thatthe reiurns were not made ‘‘pursu- 
ant to law;” and the excuse of the Governor was, 
that they did not come to him through the clerk. 
The allegation of bad votes was altogether an 
after affair, and, without a doubt, got ap to turn 
public attention off from the conduct of the Go- 
vernor and the two clerks. 

As to the returns of Millville, there it is true 
thatthe returns were not made to the clerk by 5 
o'clock on Saturday evening, as required by the 
law of New Jersey, but they were made between 
10 and 11 o’clock that night. Was this, however, 
a good reason for rejecting the votes of the free- 
men of New Jersey? It the returning oflicer fell 
four or five hours behind his time, are the people 
to be punished for his neglec? If he violated the 
Jaw, puvish him; but do not disfranchise fiee- 
men for his latches. Who before this ever heard 
of an instance where the people lost their votes, 
a‘ter having given them in according to law, merely 
because the returning cflicer did not do his duty? 
In New Jersey, at least, such a thing was never 
before heard of: there the practice has always been 
the other way. It isa remarkable fact, that in the 
year 1832, a case occarred in this very township 
of Millville precisely in point. In that year, the 
returning ofhcers of the polls at Millville failed to 
deliver the returns to the clerk antil 12 o’clock at 
night, whereas they ought to have been delivered 
by 5 o’clock. The clerk sent on his returns to the 
Governor, omitting the votes of Millville, because 
he did not receive them by 5 o0’clock. He, how- 
ever, soon after made out a cerificate of the facts, 
and sent itup. The Governor and Privy Council 
received the votes, and counted them, and, what is 
more, these votes then turned the scale in the elec- 
tion, as the votes of the same place now do. This, 
too,| was done by a Whig Governor, (Southard,) 
and by a Whig Council. But this is not all. Ar 
this same election of 1838, a contested election took 
place in the county of Cumberland, in which Mill- 
ville is situated, and the irregularity of this re‘urn 
from Millville came before the present Leg s'ature 
of New Jersey. The matter was referred to a 
committee, a majority of which was composed of 
Whigs. The majority and the minority both made 
reports. The Whigs, in their report, declare, 
“they will not suppose that the voice of the peuple, 
fairly expressed at the ballot box, if ascertainable, 
will be disregarded merely for the reason that the 
duty of making the certificate of election hes been 
negligently, ignoranily, or even fraudulently per- 
formed, or omitted, by any of the officers upon 
whom that duty is imposed.” Now is it not strange 
that these same Whigs of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, in the course of a few months, after adopt- 
ing these just principles, should change about and 
denounce this House for acting on them? It only 
shows that party ambition is stronger with them 
than either a sense of consistency or the feelings 
of patriotism. 

{Mr. F. was here interrupted for referring to the 
action of the committee. ] 

Mr. F. sad I am very desirous to pursue this sub- 
ject still farther, but it must be apparent to all, 
from the various interruptions I have received, the 
callsto order, aud the questions of order, that it 
it will be next to impossib'e to do so. The mo- 
ment I refer to a paper now before the committee, 
Tam calied to order, The moment! take up a 
pamphiet to read, a question of order is raised, 
and rather than proceed amidst this constant inter- 
ruption, I will abandon this part of the subject for 
the present, and turn to another where I anticipate 
bo interruptions. 

Mr. F. continued, on the constitutional question 
of certificate and seal. I will now, sir, proceed to 
take, rapid notice of the argument, which on a 
former occasion was so much relied on in this 
case. I mean the great platform argument, on 
which all the speechs from one side of this House 
have been built. Without claiming to pessess any 
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New Jersey Question—Mr. Fisher. 
constitutional learaing, I will endeavor to test this 
argument by the rules of common sense, and 
plain reasoning. And that I may not do injastice 
to this famous argument, I will endeavor to state 
it in the very words of those who have advanced it 
here; frem the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] to the humbler 
orators in this debate. 

“Toat this House cannot go beyond the cerli- 
ficates of the Goversor to inquire who are entitled 
to the sea's; but that we must take the certificates 
in the first instance, as conelusive evidence that 
they who hold them, are entitle 1 to the seats.” Or, 
in other words, “that whoever presents himself 
here with the certificate of election, is thereby cnti- 
tled to his seat on this floor.” 

Now, sir, to test this proposition, we must, in 
the first place, see what powers the Constitution 
gives to the House on this subject. The words of 
tee Constitutionare as fellows: ‘Each houce sha'l 
be the yunGe of the elections,returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” (Article 1, sec'ion 3.) 
“Shall be the sunce!” But if it be true that we 
cannot go beyond the certificate, to examine evi- 
dence, but must receive it asfull and conclusive 
evidence that they who hold it are entitled to their 
seats, then it filiows most clearly that the House 
is notthe supGe. It is notthe judge, because it 
canexercise no di-cre ionary power whatever—it 
has no choice—it cannot look into facts, or law; 
but itis wholly passive, without the power to 
choose or reject. To soncE, implies the power to 
examine testimony—to hear both sides—to make 
upa judgment—and to decide according to evi- 
dence; but if it be true that we cannot look behind 
the certificate, then the House cannot examine 
either facts or law, and consequently cannot judge. 
Thus, by the argument of gentlemen, the Consti- 
tution is nullified, and this House is made a mere 
passive creature, without a single attribute of a 
judge. 

Bunt this is rot all; for this argument of gentle- 
men not only makes a dead letter of the Constitu- 
tion, which constitutes this House the jadge: it 
goes farther, and makes the maker of the certificate 
sole and exclusive judge of all elections to Con- 
gress. In the present case it makes Governor 
Penningten sole and exclusive judge. Now let us 
see if this be not the consequence. 

It will be admitted by ail, that before Governor 
Pennington made out bis ceatiricaPEs, he had be- 
fore him all the returas, including thoce from South 
Amboy and Millville, which, taken together, gave 
a decided majority to the Democratic candidates. 
It will be also admitted, that, with these papers be- 
fore him, he had the power to decide in favor of 
either party. He did decide in favor of his politi- 
cal friends—the Whig candidates—and gave them 
his centificates. Now if it be true that we cannot 
20 beyond this certificate, then, in admitting these 
five men to seats here, we do so, not because they 
have received a majority of votes in New Jersey, 
but because they have received the Governor’s cer- 
terficate; and thus, to a!l intents and purpeses, you 
constitute the maker of the certificate sole sopGE in 
the case. But, to make this conclusion more pal- 
pable, let us pursue it a little farther. Suppose 
Governor Pennington, with the papers before him, 
had given his certificates to the other five, as we 
contend he ought to have done, they having re- 
ceived a majority of the votes, tien, according to 
the doctrine of gentlemen, the other five would have 
been the members, Why so? Not because they 
had received the majority of the votes, but because 
they held the certificate, thus making Governor 
Pennington not only sole judge, but likewise sole 
elector! He had the power to give his certificate to 
e ther party; and whoever holds his certifica‘e, are 
to be hailed here as the true members. Now, sir, 
do you think that the Constitution ever meant to 
give to the Governor of a State a paramount power 
over the votes of the people of that State? a power 
to set aside the votes of the majority, and substitute 
his own will in their stead? 

But, sir, let us examine this matter yet a little 
farther. Suppose this wonderful Governor, by 
way of showing what the great seal in his hands 
could do, had put aside both sets of candidates, and 
had given his certificates to five of his Privy Coun- 
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cil; these five, with certificates in hand, had come on 
here, andiaken seats, and, al the same time, the o‘her 
claimants had come on, and made known to you 
ihe whole fraud—you understand it fully, and be. 
lieve it all—yet, according to the argument of gen- 
Uemen, you can take no notice of it, but you are 
bound to receive these spurious member, place 
them in seats, act and vote with them, and do all 
this merely because ihey hold the Governor's certi- 
ficate under the great seal of the State! There is 
no end to the absurdities in'o which this doctrice, 
that you cannot go behind the cert ficate, will in- 
volve us; and, genilemen seeing this, have endea- 
vored to extricate themselves by attaching some 
qualifications to it. Let us examine these. | 

They say, that although yoa cannot be beyond 
the certificate in the first instance, but must admit 
the holders of it to take seats avd exercise all the 
rizhts of members; yet, after they have taken seats, 
and become invested with membership, then, and 
not till then, you may take up the case, look be- 
yond the certificate, examine ard ju'ge, turn out 
the certificate men, and putin the others. Now, 
let us lock at this view of the subject. If this ar- 
gument be true, then it must siand upon two pro- 
positicns, which it necessarily presupposes; but if 
these two propositions are false, then the argument 
itself must be false, for it rests on them alone. 

The first of these propositions is thi-: that the 
House has more power after the certificate men 
take their seats than it had before; that is, that the 
House acquires power from the circumstance of 
the cert ficate men taking seats; for it is evident 
if the House can declaie that the certificate men 
are not entit ed toseats after we admit them, which 
we could not do before admitting them, then, of 
course, the House has gained power by the fact of 
their admission, since it can co, afer they are ad- 
mitied, what it could not do before. Now I deny 
that the House acquires any power by the circum- 
stance of the certificate mea taking their seats, and 
I disprove it by a direct appeal to the Constitution 
itself. 

I disprove it in this way. We meet here under 
a woitten Constitution; we derive our existence 
and all our powers from it, and from no other sou'ce 
whatever. Tnese power:, thus derived, are ex- 
pressly laid down in the Constitution, and cannot 
be increased or diminished by any law, custom, or 
usage whatever; for this plain reas n, that what- 
ever modifies, that is, increases or lessens the 
powers derived from the Constitution, must be 
greater than the Constitution, and may entirely 
change or destroy it. But as thee is no power 
greater than the Consti'ution, except the Siates in 
convention, then it is clear if this House acquires 
power by the fact referred to, it must be so in con- 
sequence of something expressed or implied in the 
Constitution. Now I challenge gentlemen to show 
any thing of the sort in the Constitution. If they 
cannot show it, then it will be becauce it is not 
there; and if not there, their assumption is false, 
and falls to the ground. 

Tre second proposition that gentlemen must 
show to be true before their argument can stand, 
is this: That a man may be a legitimate member 
of this Heuse before he takes a seat, who is not so 
after he takes it; or, in other words, that to-day 
you are bound to admit him because he is a legi'i- 
mate member, and te-morrow ycu aie bound to 
tura him out because he is not a legitimate member. 
This proposition is not only neces:arily presup- 
posed by the argument of gentlemen, but it has 
been expressly laid down by several speakers. 
The gentieman from New York, who is reputed to 
be an able lawyer, actually asserted it as a sort of 
political axiom, in his speech delivered on the 
New Jersey case soveral weeks ago. He then 
said: 

“Whatever eventually may be the result, the certificate in the 


first instance, and for the time being, fully and absolutely in- 
vests him who holds it with the right of membership.” 


Now let us see if this proposition will bear the 
tes’. 

Wuo makes members of Congress? By the 
Constitution, the rropte of the several States 
choose their members of Congress. Whoever re- 
ceives a majority of the qualified votes given ac- 
cording to the rules of law, thereby becomes the 
member, Mark it—it is not the certificate of the 
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Governor, but the votes of the peopie, that make 
members. 

Whenever, therefore, a man presents himself 
here, either with or without a certificate, this may 
be said of him as true—that he is either a mem- 
ber orhe is net amember. He cannot be a mem- 
ber and not a member at the same time; he must 
be one or the other. If he isa member, then all 
admit that the House cannot rightfully divest 
him of his member-hip. If he is not a member, 
thea it is equally clear that the House cannot 
make him one. The House cannot add to, or 
take away, in the smallest degree, the rights of 
membership, for, to say that it can de so, would 
be to say that it can modify the powers given by 
the Constitut on, and consequently must be greater 
than the Constituiion, and may change or destroy 
jtat will. Now apply this argument to the five 
certificate men from New Jersey: they are either 
members or they are not. If they are members, 
they were made so by the votes of the people; but 
suppose they were not made so by the votes of the 
people—then by what authority is it that you admit 
them as members? Why, according to the argument 
of gent'emen, by authority of the Governor’s certfi- 
este. Thus, then, it follows that the Governor’s 
certificate empowers you to do what the Constitu- 
tion gives you no right to do—to make membeis of 
Congress; and consequently, the certiicate is 
greater than the Constitution; and thus, you see, 
the whole argument so much relied oa by gent'e- 
men, runs itself into a political absurdity, and falls 
to the gronnd with the false prop that held it up. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: If this 
famous argument so much relied on be true, then 
the Constitnticn is a dead let er; but, as the Con- 
sitution is in force, and paramount to these poten- 
lial certificates, then the argument itself is a politi- 

cal absurdity. 

Mr. F. continued. I will take this occasion 
briefly to notice another most extraordinary argu- 
ment that has been gravely advanced on this floor, 
and that has been seized on and acted on by the 
Governor of New Jersey and his party in the Ls- 
gislature. The argument is this: ** That the Con- 
gress of the United States is made up of members 
from the twenty-siz States; that if any State is not 
represented here, it cannot be a Congress, and, of 
course, cannot do business, But you have ex- 
claded the certificate men ‘rom New Jersey, ergo, 
yoihave no Congress, and can co no business.” 
This is certainly a new argument, and the distin- 
guished gent'emen from Mas:achusetts and Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Apams and Mr. SerGeany] are en- 
uled to the honer of first discovery. 


If this argument b true, then the 5th section of 
the Ist article of the Constitution must be inopera- 
tive; for if either House, by exercising the power 
there granted, excludes a single member from 
tiher body, such exclusion dissolves Congress, and 
renders all its acts unconstitutional. According to 
this new argument, there can be no Congress un- 
less every State is fully represented. If this be not 
the meaning, ther the argument does not apply to 
New Jersey, since New Jersey has now one repre- 
sentative on this floor, and two in the Senate; and, 
if it applies to New Jersey, then it must equally 
apply to every other Siate. 

Now, let us look at the absurditi:s into which 
this consiruction of the Constitution w.!l iavoive us. 

Seneral States in this Union have but a single 
Representative in this House. Now, if, on any ac- 
count whatever, either of these Rr: presentatives 
shoal be exc!uded from this House, thea such ex- 
clusion acts as adissolution of Cong:ess, and all 
that is done must necessarily be unconstitutional. 

But itis even worse than this; fur, if you ex- 
clude even a single one of the forty members of 
New York, the same result takes place. If this 
doctrine be true, then I doubt whether there ever 
has been areal constitutional Congress since the 
Constitution was adopted; for [doubt whether there 
ever has been a session when every State in the 
Union was fully represented. 


If this argument be trae, then that section of the 
constitution which says—“ a majority of each 
House shall consti,ute a quorum to do business” — 
Means just nothing atall. If this doctrine be true, 
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New Jersey Question—Mr, Weller. 
then it isin the power of any member to dissolve 
Ccngress at his will and pleasure. He has nothing 
to do but resign his seat, put on his hat, walk out, 
and Congress is atanend. Will it be contended 
that our Wise ancestors in fram’ng the Constitution, 
ever meant such a thing as this? It is absurd to 
suppose it. And yet, let it be known, that this fa- 
mous Governor of New Jersey and his p!iant ma- 
jority in the Legislature, with the desperation of 
drowning men, have caught at this floating straw, 
and setit forth in solemn resolutions, and sent 
them to all the States in this Union inviting action 
on them; not only so, but sent them to you, and 
to this House, in a way and manner, insulting to 
beth. But, sir, this is not the first time this game 
was played off in this country. We read, that du- 
ring the Revolutionary war, one of the British com- 
manders attempted the same thing wiih General 
Washiagton. In following the example of Wash- 
ington you did well, sir. He returned the package 
to the British officer. You returned the paper to 
Goveraor Penning'on. here Jet it rest with the 
argument that brought it forth, 

Mr. F. in continuing his remarks, said, there is 
one other subject connected with this question en 
which I wish to make a few remarks. All of us 
who have refused to Jet the certificate men take 
their seats, have been charged with violating State 
rights. Now, sir, lama States rights man, and re- 
pel the charge as wholiy unfounded—particularly 
as coming from those who never, until now, show- 
ed any zeal for State rights. What are State rights? 
I will tell you: the Federal Governmeat is a Go- 
vernment of delegated powers, that is, it has no 
power, but what are given to it in the Constiiution. 
All powers not given to it by the Constitution, are 
expiessly reserved to the States, and the people. 
See the 10th article of the anendments. ‘Thss re- 
served powers are the S‘a’e rights. ‘he only way, 
thea, in which this House, or this Government can 
encroach on Sale rights, is to assume and exer- 
cise powers not grated in the Constitution. Now, 
dd this House assume an undelegated power in 
taking cogn zance of this case, and exc'uding the 
cirtificate men from tis floor? Certainly pot, if 
there be any meaning in the words of the Consti- 
tuiion, “ Each Hou:re shali be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each House shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business” From this it is 
perfectly cear,that in acting on this question, so 
fer from assuming a doubiiul power, we were only 
doing what the Constitution made it our especial 
duty to do, ant woat no other tribunal has a right 
todo. How, tsen, have we invaded S ate rights? 
So far from trespassing on State rights, this House, 
on the presentoccasion, has defend Sate rizhts and 
ihe rights of the people of New Jersey, from one 
of the boldest assauls upon them, that ever has 
been ferpetrated in ths Republic; an assault, 
which, if crowaed with success, will soon prostrate 
the sacred rights of the eective franchise in the 
dust, and leave them t» be trampled on by every 
petty partisan Governor who may happen to have 
in his Keeping tue great seal of a State. 

Mr. F. said there were various other extraordi- 
nary arguments resorted to on a former occasion 
to justify the con’uct of the Governor of New 
Jersey, whics it would be out of time now to con- 
sider. Indeed hz would not now have taken up 
the constituiional question at all, but for twe con- 
siderations: the first was, that on a former occasion 
he was cut off by the previous quesiion from say- 
ing a word oa that question; and the next was, 
that on this cecasion, he was prevented by constant 
iaterraptions, from pursuing the course of re- 
marks he intended whea he took the fluor. 





REMARKS OF MR. WELLER, 
OF OHIO, 
In the House of Repres-ntative, Wednesday, February 
26, 1840—On the New Jersey question. 

Mr. WELLER said, it seemed to him that the 
question now beforce the House had already been 
fully d scussed; and thatevery member upon that 
floor was prepared to vote understandingly in this 
maticr; thai gent'iemen had been permitted, in the 
discussion of this resolution, to travel over the 
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whole merits of the New Jersey e'ection. He saidy 
it strack him that this was not the proper time to 
enier into suc) a discussion. He thovgat it ought 
to be postooned until the committee, to whom the 
p»pers had been referret, submitted their report. 
When the House was called upon to decide upon 
the claims of these gentlemen, then the proper 
time had come for dis the merits of the 
elecion. A commiltee had been appeinted to re- 
port to us the facts, and he did think the discussion 
improper until thatecommittee reported. 

He did hope, when the papers connected with 
the claims of these geatlemen were submitted to 
the committee, that a report would be made at an 
early day, in order that the State ef New Jersey 
might have her fall representation apon that floor. 
That State, sad he, under the Constitution, is en- 
tiled to six membeis. She has but«ne in his 
seat. Why is this?) Gentlemen in the Opposition 
have told as it was because a majority of ths 
House had violated the Constitution, and trampled 
upon the rights of a sovereign Stata! Yes, sir, 
said Mr. W. the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Smirn] has denounced with unusual violence the 
party to which [ belong, because they would not 
suffer the Governor of New Jersey to manufacture 
Representatives for them. Sir, sail Mr. W. I 
have never before Jistenet to such miserabie slang 
as fell from the lips of the gentleman from Con- 
neclicut— such coutempuble stuff. 

{The Speaker here called Mr. W. to order.] 

Mr. W. said he had no disposition to violate any 
of the rules of that Elouse; but when he, and those 
with whom he acted poiitically, were charged with 
having viclated that Constitution, which they had 
solemn'y sworn, in the presence of that House, 
and before their God, to support, he must be per- 
mitted to say a few words in bis and the: de- 
fence. 

{[Mr. Crapp insisted that, inasmuch as Mr. 
Weiter had Leen called to order, he should obd- 
ject to his preceediag, unless he would pledge him- 
self not to demand the previous question. ] 

Mr. W. sid the gentleman from Alabama had 
no right to say whether he shon'd proceed or pot. 
Nor could he reeogaise his tight to preseribe to him 
the conditions upon which be should address the 
House. [ftis, said he, for the Honse to say whe- 
ther he should proceed, and to their decision he 
would cheerfally submit. 

[ihe Seraxer then put the question to 
Hovse, wacther Mr. W.should be permitted to go 
on, and leave was g ven. | 

Mr. W. then said the gentleman from Connee- 
ticut had oceupted three hours in denoancing those 
who differed with him in opinion on this subject, 
lis wholespeech from the beginn'nz to the end 
was insulting to those who had refused to give 
the seats to the members helding the Governor’s 
certi.cate. Sir, (said Mr. W.) it had been charged 
time and again, on this floor, that we have vo- 
lated the Constitution tor party purposes! It is, 
sail he, a base slander upon the Democratic 
party, no matier by whom uttered. If genilemen 
sapposed he was to fold his arms, and sit quietly 
in hs-seat, and hear these unfounded declarations, 
they were mistake». He, for one, intended, upon 
all occasions, to defead himself, and his principles. 
Satisfied of the correctness of the cau-e he had 
pursued, he should not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of his acts, and when gent'emen saw proyer 
to denource him for discharg ng what he conceived 
to be his duty, they must not expect him to 
sit quiet'y under their abuse. 

So far trom violating the Constitution, said Mr. 
W. we hal been endeavoring to preserve it in its 
purity. That Constitution, said he, declares that 
ihe people shall elect their Representatives. His 
efforts, ard the efforts of those with whom he was 
a‘sociated, had been directed to the securing of this 
right tothe people of New Jersey. It has been ad- 
mitted, said he, repeatedly admitted, that those 
genilemen who hold the certificates of the Gover- 
nor had not receive! a majority of the votes. Am 
I then, sir, sa d Mr. W. to be charged with violat- 
ing the Constitution of my couatry when I refure 
them seats in ths hall? Shail 1 be told thatl am 
trampling upon the rights of a sovereign State 
when I decline permitting men to legislate whg 
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have been rejected by the people? If, sir, said he, 
in maintaining the right of the people to elect their 
own Representatives, I am violating the Constitu- 
tion, then I stand c nvicted before the country. 

I ask again, said Mr. W. why New Jersey has 
but one Representative on th's flooi? A proposition 
is now before us requiring the committee to report 
their proceedings, in order that we may be enabled 
io give her a full representation here. This propo- 
sition is Violently opposed by gentlemen on the 
Whig side of the House. Who, then, are disfran- 
chising the State of New Jersey?) Who are the 
men who are depriving her of her representation? 
Efforts have been made, said Mr. W. both here 
and ebewhere, to prejudice the public mind against 
the course pursued by the Democratic party on 
this question; but the facts would ere long be 
spread before the people, aud this base imposition 
would be expose!. He had no fears about the 
esult. 

Mr. W. said he always felt disposed to extend 
proper couriesy and resp:ct to the Governor of a 
State, and to his official acts; but when that Go- 
vernor juvades the rights of the people, and as- 
sumes to himself powers not delegated to him by 
the Constitution, he would speak of him in the 
language his conduct merited. Yes, sir, said Mr. 
W. and when he attempts to silence the voice of a 
tree and independent people, as expre-sed through 
the ballot box, he mast be permitted to call him a 
hold usurper. This high-handed outrage, said Mr. 
W. upon the elective franchise, should excite the 
indignation of every honest man in the county. 
If, said he, the people of New Jersey tamely sub- 
mitto such an outrage, they have lost the spirit 
and patriotism that charac‘erized their fathers in 
the days of the Revolution; they have become the 
subservient slaves of a petty tyrant, and are no 
longer entitled to the appellation of freemen. 

The party with which I act, said Mr. W. are 
anxious to give the seats to those who have re- 
ceived a major.ty of the votes of the people, and if 
to do this was a violation of the Constitution, then 
they were indeed guilty. But, said he, I have 
already detained the House too long. My object 
in Fising was simply to demand the previous ques- 
tion, but as I have permitted my feelings to lead 
me to make some remarks on the conduct of the 
Opposition, I do not feel at liberty todo so. Hav- 
ing, said he, no disposition to take the advantage 
of any gentleman, he must, notwithstanding he had 
visen solely for that purpose, decline moving the 
previous question. 





SPEECH OF MB. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

In Senate, Tuesday, February 18, 1840—On Mr. 
Gronpy’s report in relativn to the assumption 
of the debts of the States by the Federal Go- 
veroment. 

Mr. HUBBARD addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: I regret that the Senator from 
Vermont, [Mr. Purtes,] who was entitled to the 
floor, is not inhis place. I did not myself expect 
to address the Senate this morning. It was my 
belief that the honorable Senator to whom I have 
referred, would have favored us with his views 
upon this subject, and I shonid have been much 
gratified to have heard him. As it is, although I 
regretthe absence and the cause of the absence of 
Senator, I will not ask the Senate to stay the 
progress of the debate, but will at once proceed 
to present my own views, illy prepared as 1 am. 

What are the resolutions which the select com- 
mittee have presen‘ed to the Senate? And what is 
the substitute for those resclutions, which had been 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky? I will 
read them, and place them in connection with the 
remarks I shall make, thatthe people of my own 
State, who may feel any desire to read my speech, 
may understand the whole subject-matter. 


1. Resolved, That the assumption, directly or indirectly, by 
the General Government, of the debts which have been, or 
may be, contracted by the States for local objects or State pur- 

would be unjust, both to the States and to the people. 

2. Resolyed, That that such assumption would be highly 
inexpedient, and dangerous to the union of the States. 

3. Resolved, That such assurnption would be wholly unau- 
pherized by, and in violation of, the Constitution of the United 
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States, and utterly repugnant to all the objects and purposes for 
which the Federal Union was formed. 
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4. Resolved, That to set apart the public landa, or the re- 
venues arising therefrom, for the beforementioned purposes, 
would be equally unjust, inexpedient and unconstitutional. 

These are the resolutions proposed by the com- 
mittee. The Senator from Kentucky offers the 
following as a subsiitute: 


Resolved, That the debts of the several States, so far as they 
are known to the Senate, have been contracted in the exercise 
of the undoubted right and constitutional power of said States, 
respectively; and that there is no greund to warrant any doubt 
of the ability or disposition of those States to fulfil their con- 
“Tieeteed, That it would be justand proper to distribute 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the several 
States in fair and ra‘able proportions; and that the condition of 
the States as have contracted debts issuch, at the present mo- 
ment of pressure and difficulty, as torender such distribution 
especially expedient and important, 

It is true that other propositions have been 
submitted; but in my judgment, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the resolutions reported from the 
commitiee, and the amendment to that amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan, seemed to 
me wholly uncalled for, having no coanection with 
the subject dscus-ed by the committee. I admit, 
sir, that it has been repeatedly said that the report 
was a direct assault upon the < edit of the States. 
ThsIdeny. Icannot s*:v .¢ that the Senater 
from Pennsylvania he’. »~y sach impression; and 
I cannot well covee*ss why he has proposed an 
amendment so .eign from the sabject-matier of 
the committee’s report. It was the propriety of an 
assumption of the State debts which the commit- 
tee had considere1, and not the ability of the States 
to respond. There is not to be found within 
the range of the report, a single line, nor a 
a single word, indicating the slightest distrust 
in the honor, istegrity, or ability of the States; and 
yet it is proposed to amend the resolutions of the 
committee by incorporating a direct proposition of 
our full belief in the entire and undoubted respon- 
sibility of the States to meet their liabilities, and of 
theirclear and constitutional power to incur such 
liabilities. I regret that the amendment has been 
offered; and, as atpresent advised, I cannot give to 
the proposition my support. I will not say that I 
shall vote against it, or against the proposition of 
the Senator from Michigan. One thing I will say, 
that I shall reluctantly pass upon either proposition. 
In a former speech, L expressed my full belief in 
the honor and responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments and the imphicit confidence which, in my 
judgment, should be reposed in their plighted faith. 
I did this in answer to the reiterated, but ground- 
less, declaration, that the report of the commiitee 
wes a direct attack upon their credit, 

Mr. President, if my neighbor calls upon me and 
asks, as a favor, that I would endorse his paper, I 
reply no, I cannot do that, but I will give youa 
letter of credit; I will certify to the world that you 
had contracted your debt in the exercise of the 
suundest discretion, and in the prosecution of your 
Jawful business, and that there is no ground to war- 
rant any doubl of your abilttg, or of your disposilion, to 
fulfil your contracts. My neighbor should go forth 
with this letter of credit in his hand, adding liabi- 
lity to liability, entering into new projects and in- 
curring new debts. At last misfortune overtakes 
him; he becomes embarrassed; his contracts aie rot 
fulfilled; and the holder of this paper comes to me 
and says, I ask indemnity at your hands. Is there a 
court of equity in Christendom that would not 
make me answerable, if Ihad given such a general 
letter of credit with a full knowledge of the fact 
that his preinvestments had been made in the pro- 
sccution of the most unpromising and unproduc- 
tive enterprises? 

Mr. Fres dent, I would not say aught against the 
eredit of the States. I do not feel myse/f called upon 
to endorse that credit. Itis matter fore'gn to our 
subject, and I will merely add that, with a less 
guarded legislative proceeding on a fermer occa- 
sion, the Federal Government considered itself 
bound, in equity, to provide for the Holland debt 
which was then oppressing the District of Co- 
lambia. It was done. I will not, sir, give my 
sanction to any proposition which can, by the in- 
genuity of man, be construed into an obligation, on 
the part of this Government, at any future time, or 
under any peculiar circumstances, to assume the 
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liabilities of the States. I would, therefore, avoid 
action. I would avoid the direct expression of the 
sense of the Senate upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, or even upon th 
amendment to that amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. I regard them equally 
without the pale of our jarisdiction; as having no- 
vaing to do with the report or resolutions of the 
committee; and, in truth, as a most gratuitous in- 
terference, on the part of the Senate, with a most 
celicate matter—that of State credit. 

The resolutions just read, talren together, pre- 
sent two very distinct questions for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

The first is, Would it be just, expedient, or con- 
stitutional, for the Federal Government to assume 
the entire debt of the States? 

The second is, Would it be just, exp:dient, or 
constitutional, for Congress, by law, to distribute 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, upon some given rate, either for the 
purpose of relieving them from their present in- 
debiedness, (at this period of unlooked for pres- 
sure,) or for any other purpose? 

These two propositions seemed to be necessarily 
involved in the resolutions now before the Senate, 
It is my design, in my way, and according to the 
lights I possess, and according to the suggestions 
ot my best judgment, to discuss each of these pro- 
positions. I feel myself called upon to do this, 
alter the stand the Legislature of my own State 
has taken upon this sabject, and after the instruc. 
lions she has sent up here for our guidance upon 
these momentous questions—which resolut cns [| 
intend to submit to the Senate tefore I close my 
remarks. 

The great burden of the song of the Opposition 
from the beginning, has been that this whule pro- 
ceeding is gratuitous, uncalled for by any one 
Siate of the Confederacy—that it is a dangerous 
and unjust fiable assault upon State responsibility — 
that thisis the most unpropitious period for the 
discussion of these momentous que+tions—ihat the 
whole movement looked and seemed to be designed 
as anaitack upon the debtor Sates. Let us see 
what foundation there is for these objections. 

How came this subject here? It is true that no 
cebtor State has directly asked in the suppliant 
language of petition for aid in her existing embar- 
rassment. Io Siate hascome up liere with a me- 
morial tor relief. But is there no other mode ex- 
cept upon petition, to a+t upon these great consti- 
tutional questions—questions involving the power 
as well as the justice of the Federal Government? 
Is it not one ot those abstract propositions which 
should be entertained, discussed, fully considered 
and determined, uninfluenced by any memorial 
from any sovereign Siate or corporation? The ac- 
tion of the Senate should be free. The action will 
now be controlled by the great principles upon 
which rests this Government. This, then, is the 
appropriate time for action. The public mind has 
already been addressed upon this subject; not 
only by those who regard it as a maiter of interest 
for the Government to come in aid of the States, 
but also through the public journals, by the com- 
munication of Executives to their State Legisia- 
tures. It cannot, fora moment, be denied, that 
this very question was engaging the public atten- 
tion before the meeting of Congress, and it thus be- 
came our bounden duty, en coming tegether, 
promptly to meet and dec.de the quest:on. 

I have, Mr. President, made an extract from one 
of the leading political journals of the country, 
which I propose to 1ead to the Senate; and I well 
recoilect that about the time of the publication of 
this article, I saw published in other newspapers 
substantially the same opinions. 

{Here Mr. Cray of Kentucky said: Will the 
Senator from New Hampshire give the names of 
the papers to which he reters?] 


I will answer the Senator, by assuring him that1 
will give the name of the paper from which I have 
made the selected extract. But as to the other pa- 
pers, from which I do not purpose to read extracts 
in the course of my remarks, I will give to the Se- 
nator their names according to my recollection, at 
any private interview without the walls of this 
chamber. 
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The following is from the National Intelligencer 
of the 28th of October last: 


“Among the bitterest fruits of the derangements of eur money 
matters, is the distrust of ultimate ability on the part of the 
debrors to pay their responsibilities. This distrust has reached 
our State engagements, and the bonds of some of them are 
down to a very low price. I have heard divers insinuations 
against their payment, for divers reasons; but my own opinion 
js, that ifthe ways and means for discharging them were pro- 
vided, they would stand as tirm, perhaps more so, than any 
other securities. Most of these bonds have been appropriated 
for objects of internal improvements. Would it not be a wise 
provision if Congress were to set aside Certain amounts of the 
public lands for their ultimate redeaiption?”’ 


‘This, it is trae, purports to be in the character of 
acommunication. But it is the frank expression 
of an opinion truly alarming to the peace and per- 
petuity of our institutions, and that is pat forth in 
the form of an inquiry. Speaking of the Siate 
debts, the writer remarks: ‘‘ Would it not be a wise 
provision if Congress were to set aside certain 
amounts of the public lands, for their ultimate re- 
dempticn?”” 

The ultimate redemption of what? The State 
debts. To set apart the revenues to relieve the 
Siates from their indebtedness. The writer of this 
article contd not for a moment suppose that the an- 
nual proceezs of the sa'es of the public lands 
would ever extinguish State liabiliues. They 
wou'd not make a tithe towards meeting even the 
interest of the State deb's. Nor is that the prepo- 
sition of the writer. His suggestion is too plain to 
be mi: understood; and it is for a direct assumption 
of the entire debt of the States. It proposes to set 
apart certain amounts of the public land for their 
full and complete redemption. Itis artfully drawn, 
but ils meaning cannot be mistaken. Itis to look 
into the Treasury, to count up the millions which 
have there been received from the sales of the pub- 
lic lands—to set aside their amount to redeem the State 
debts—and, if that shou'd be found insufficient, to 
pledge the future proceeds of the sales of the lands, 
until the object shali be fully accomplished. 

Similar views, according to my recollection, were 
circulated over the country, through the agency of 
the press. They had found their way into other 
public journals. And I beg the Senate to bear in 
mind that, from the plain reading of this paragraph, 
it is a proposition for an assumption—an entire as- 
sumption, a complete assumption—ef the State debts; 
and it suggests the means for their final liquidation 
and payment. 

But this is not all. To such an extent had the 
public attention been drawn to this subject, that the 
Gevernor of New York himself refers to it in his 
annual message to the General Assembly of that 
State. 

Upon this self-same subject I have made an ex- 
tract from the message of another Chief Magistrate 
to his Legislature, and it most clearly shows that 
the subject ef assumption was agitating the puble 
mind im various sections of the Union; that it was 
matter of debate whether the entire debt of the 
States should be transferred to the General Govern- 
ment. The message from which I propose to read 
an extract, could not have been induced by any ac- 
tion of this body. It was induced solely from a 
knowledge of an opinion, pervading, to some ex- 
lent, our common country. The Governor says: 


“The projeet now afloat of funding the State debts, and for 
their assumption by the Federal Government, cannot, and 
should never be adopted. Congress has no right to take mo- 
ney from the Federal Treasury for such purposes; and, if 
attempted, the effort must shake the Union to its centre. But 
even if successful in its adoption, the policy would be fatal to 
the independent character of the States. A _ precedent 
would be established, by which extravagant expenditures 
would be stimulated with the States, reducing them to the coen- 
dition of mere stipendiaries on the favor of the Federal Go- 
vernment, incveasing and encouraging their indebtedness to 
foreign powers,and ultimately making us, while we boast of our 
freedom, a nation of slaves.” 

Such sentiments are well worthy the source from 
which they emanated—sentiments evincing that 
love of liberty, that spirit of independence, which I 
hope never to see restrained in any one of the 
sovereign States of this Confederacy. 

The time had come when, from an imperious 
sense of public duty, Congress was bound to act 
upon this subject; and we should not be deterr-d 
from doing that duty because ro State has asked 
relief atour hands. We should rather be stimu- 
lated by that very fac! to more prompt action in 
the performance of our public trust. But while this 


objection is sounded in our ears at every turn— 
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while it is urged at every peint—may I not be per- 
mitted to ask the Senator from Kentucky by what 
authority he has offered his second resolution? 
Has he the authority of any State to declare her 
indebtedness, and her pressing embarrassment? 
Has he the au hority of any State to deelare that, 
at this hour of distress and dismay, a distribution 
of any portion of the pablic revenue would not only 
be ‘expedient, but imporiant.””. Has any State, 
corporation, or individual, asked the action of Con- 
gress in the way and tanner, and for the reasons, 
suggested by the Senator from Kentucky. Ne, 
sir. The Senator has submitted his propositions 
upon his own responsibility. 

The Select Commitiee have presented their re- 
port for the consideration of the Senate, upon their 
own responsibility. The very course of this debate 
cannot tail to remind us of the importance and ne- 
cessity of definite and immediate action. The 
opinions promulgated by the money lenders in 
England; the opinions abroad in our ewn land; 
the resvlutions before the Senate; all combine to 
remind us of the propricty and necessity of imme- 
dia'e action. 

I am perfectly aware of the course which the de- 
bate has already taken. The connection between 
the subject before us an/ the currency of the coun- 
try, has been most ably discussed by the Senator 
from Ohio. I am not disposed to take ground 
which has been pre-occupied. I know, also, full 
well, that the resolutions of the committee are fully 
jusufied by the report of the chairman, and that I 
can offer nothing whch cou!d more fully illustrate 
the positiens taken by the committee; but coming 
as I do from a Siate free from, and wholly unem- 
barrassed by, any existing pecuniary liability, I 
should be recreant in my duty to her, were Ll to 
keep silent on this oceasion. I well know her sen- 
tments on this interesting subject, in all its con- 
nections apd consequences. They accord with my 
owa; and it is my wish and my will to express them 
on this occasion. 

It is my purpose, Mr. President, in the remarks 
which I may submit to the Senate, to confine my- 
self to ike consideration of the resolutions which 
have heen reported from the select committee, and 
to the subsitute which has been proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I regard this subject, in 
all its bearings, as one of the deepest importance. 
And should the period ever come when this Govern- 
ment shall assume, directly or indirectly, the pay- 
ment of the State deb's, or should pledge its faith 
for the ultimate discharge of State tiabilities, then 
will this Confederacy be dismembered and our 
happy Union dissolved. Such an assumption 
would not only be “‘repugnant to all the objects 
and purposes for which the Federal Union was 
tormed,” but utterly destructive of that harmony 
and unity of interests, so essential te its mainte- 
nance. There is not, in the bruad range of subjects 
which can appropriately and legitimately claim the 
consideration of the General Government, one 
more fraught with danger than an interference 
with State purposes or with State policy. These 
sovereignties, indenendent of each ether, ever look 
with great jealousy upon the action of the General 
Government, and he who is conversant with the 
events of our history from the Declaration of Ameii- 
can Independence to tie present moment, cannot fail 
to bear in mind the untiring vigilance of the States, 
their constant and deep solicitude against any accu- 
mulation cr concentration of power, calculated to 
interfere with their rights, or to disturb their rela- 
tions. Their powers ard their duties are well de- 
fiaed, and the powers and the duties of the General 
Gogernment are equally well set forth in the char- 
ter of our liberties. I repeat that the project of 
an assumption of the State debts by the Federal 
Government is full of danger—fatal to the peace 
and perpetuity of our institutions. 


The effect would be to destroy the independence 
of the States—to change the character and the 
habits of the people—to break down the proud and 
generous feelings of freemen, and to substitute the 
miserable seifishness of suppliant dependants. It 
would destrey the well marked relations now sub- 
sisting betreea the, Federal and the State Govern- 
ments, by destroying the active energies of the latter, 
and making them the mere vessels of the former. 
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There is no point of view in which this subject 
can be contemplated, bat what its gross injustice 
is made most strikingly manifest. ; 
_ The father of his country has left to the Ame- 
rican prople a most invaluable legacy touching 
his matter: 


“Asa very importanteource of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it, is to wee a as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense, by euli- 
vating peace; but remembeting, also, that timely disburve- 
ments to prepare for danger frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it; avoiding, likowise, (he accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vi- 
gorous exertions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which 
unavoidable wats may have occasioned, not ungenerousily 


throwing upon posterily the burdens which we ourselves 
ought to bear.” 


The contemplated measure, if carried into effect, 
will fasten adebt upon this Government which its 
ordinary means cannot discharge while this Con- 
federacy shall last. It not only paralyzes the ef- 
forts of the present generation, but entails upon 
generations yet unborn all the evils of a national 
debt. If it be wise to assume any portion of the 
State debis—if it be just for this Government to 
come, in any degree, to the aid of the States—or if 
it be constitutional to make any such assumption — 
I would meet the expenditure by a direct taxation 
upon the property of the country. I would not 
ungenerously throw upon posterity the burdens 
which we ought ourselves to bear; but I would 
preserve public credit by using it as sparingly as 
possible. I cannot but regard the consequences 
which must follow from the adoption of this pro- 
ject, as mest deleterious to the free institutions of 
the States. 


Iam, as I before stated, from a State free from 
debt. And what is, in effect, the proposition nw 
submitted by the Senator from Kentucky? “That 
it would be just and proper to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the se- 
veral States, in fair and ratable proportions: that 
the condition of such of the States as have con- 
tracted deb's is sue", at the present moment ef pres- 
sure and difficulty, as to render such a distribution es- 
pecially expedient and important,” Canany thing be 
more exp icit? Is not the resolution, in itself, calcu- 
lated to shake the confidence which the States repose 
in the General Government? Does it not most em- 
phatically declare that, in this day of darkness and 
dismay, al atime of such pecuniary distress and 
difficulty, it behooves the General Government 
to put forth all its energies for the relief of 
the States—to take from your public Treasury a 
portion of your public revenue, and distribute it 
among the States, “in fair proportions,” with the 
avowal that the indebtedness of the States renders 
such a distribution, at a time like this, especially 
“expedient and important?” When I last ad- 
dressed the Senate, I ventured then to assert, what 
I verily believed, that the idea was entertained on 
the other side of the Atlantic, by the bankers and 
money ¢apitalists of Europe, that this Government 
would assume the liabilities of the States, I be- 
lieved it; but little indeed did I suppose, from what 
was then said, that such an assumption wou'd thus 
early find an advocate on this floor. Little indeed 
did I suppose that a distinct proposition would be 
presented to this Senate, to distribute a portion of 
the public revenues among the States, and that such 
a distribution would be justified on the ground of 
State indebtedness, and on acco1nt of the pres- 
sure and severity of the times. But so itis. Here 
we have it, in language too plain to be misunder- 
stoed. Here is a distinct, well defined propesition, 
affirming the justice and propriety of distributing 
a portion of the public revenue among the several 
States, and that such a measure is especially ex- 
pedient at this time, when some of the States 
themselves feel sensibly the weight of their em- 
barrassments, Not content with voting against 
the resolutions presented by the select com- 
mittee, wherein the justice and expediency of such 
@ project is most unqualifiedly denied, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky proposes to substitute his reso- 
lutions, which as unqualifiedly affirm the justice, 
expediency, and, at this critical period, the all- 
importance of the measure, Sir,I did not expect 
this. ‘ I then believed, and I still believe, the money 
power of England was exerting all its energies 10 
acéompli-h this object. But, Mr. President, I did 
not then suppose that its purpose would find opea 
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and avowed friends in this body. Such have been 
the recent developments, that I trust every Oppo- 
nent of this scheme is now prepared to admit that 
the time had arrived when this Senate, and this 
Congress, should act, and act efliciently, upon this 
subject, 80 vital to the peace, harmony, and perpe- 
tuity of this Union. Yes, sir, the time had come; 
and the Senator from Missouri, with a proper fore- 
cast, saw enough in the signs of the times to induce 
him to move in this matter: he richly meriis the 
thanks of the country for this act of patriotism. 

The question recurs, would it be just, expedient, 
or constitutional, for this Government to assume 
the entire indebtedness of the States?) What is the 
aggregate amount of thosedebts? If it be designed 
by this Government to assume the eatire, or any 
portion of, the State debts, it becomes important to 
ascertain the sum of that indebtedness, Dut it has 
been said, by way of objection to this proceeding, 
that it would be most upgenerous to the States, and 
most prejudicsal to their crediil, to speak of their 
individual or of their aggregate indebtedness. This 
is mere fancy —an idie phantom ol the Imagination; 
it has no foundation to rest upon. How ts this? 
Is not the public furnished periodically with the 
official reports of c mptrollers and State iveasurers, 
giving an exact exhibit of the abilities of their re- 
svecuve Staies, and minutely stating the ebjects 
upon which the public money bas been applied? Is 
not the information within the reach of every man, 
showing the extest of State indedtedness, and the 
causes of that indebiednes:? Is not the whole sfs- 
tem ef State improvements periectly well under- 
stood? Yes, sir; the bankers of Europe, as well as 
of our own country, must be, of necessity, familiar 
with the means and liabilities of States asking pe- 
cunary accommodations. Certain it is that all 
these facts and details make up a part of the histo- 
ry of the times. There is no wrong done, and 
there can be none done, to the States, by speaking 
of their separate or of their aggrezate indebtedness. 
I would not willingly do an act which could by 
possibility injure State credit. But when I am 
called on to act upon a project which looks to the 
assumption, by the Federal Government, of the 
entire debts of the States, I must be permitted to 
state the particular, as well the aggregate, 
amount of the State debts. In my judgment, the 
whole sum of State liabilities at this time cannot 
fall short of two hundred m.liions of dollars, 

The following table, showing the debts of the in- 
dividual States, and of their gross sum, is sub- 
stantially correct. In some instances the liabili- 
ties may be estimated too high, in others too low; 
but itis sufficiently correct in its details for my 
purpose, and gives good authority for ceclaring 
that the aggregate amount of the State debts can 
not fall short of two bundred millions of dollars. 
It is of no earthly importance to whom these 
State debts may be owing, or for what purpose they 
may have been contracted. If the debts are due 
to her own citizens, they are, nevertheless, deb's. 
If the money has gone to constitute the capital of 
State banks, the liability of the States still exists. 
If State bonds have furnished the pecuniary basis 
of State corporations, and paper issues have been 
made for the benefitof the States themselves for 
the amount of that capital, what stands pledged 
for the redemption of that circulation but those 
very State; bonds?) Wherever there is an existing 
State obligation, the amount of that obligation, no 
matter to whom given, or for what, goes to fix, to 
that extent, the sum of State indebtedness. The 
table subjoined, is offered to show the amount of 
that indebtedness, and when contracted* 

The aggregate of that indebiedness is shown by 
the table to be $174,382,868. Ido not propose to 
add the stocks which have been created by the re- 
spective States, or the liabilities which have bren 
incurred since the table was published. [have not 
the data at hand which would enable me to do it, 
but I do propose to add the twenty-eight millions of 
dollars deposited with the several States under the 
act of June, 1836. ‘This addition to the sum above 
stated, will make an aggregate exceeding the sam 
I had assumed as the amount of the State debts. 
But it has been said, in the course of this debate, 
that this last item ought not to be added, to show 
the extent of Biate liabilities. So far from it, the 
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Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] was under 
stood to say that there was an unsatisfied debt now 
owing from the General Government to the respec- 
live States, growing out of this very deposite act of 
1836—that the last instalment had not been depo- 
sited with the States—that they now hada claim 
upon the General Government for this nine mil- 
lions of dollars. What ts the law of 1836? Is there 
one line, or even a single word, in that act, which 
treats the sum placed with the States as a donation 
to the State-? Was that act supported upon any 
such principle? No, sir; nothing could have been 
more foreign from those who sustained the bill, 
than the idea of a grant of the pub'ic money to the 
use of the States. But let us look into the act itself, 
and see what are its plain provisions. I have sub- 
joined a copy of that part of the 13th section, 
which declares the character of this deposite with 
the States: 

“That the money which shall be in the Treasury ofthe United 
States on the firstday of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, reserving the sumof five millions of dollars, shall be de- 
posited with the several States, in proportion to their respective 
representation in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, assha'l, by law, authorize their Treasurers, 
oc other compe’ ent authorities, to receive the same on the terins 
hereinafter specified, and the Secretary of the 'Yreasury shall 
deliver the same to euch Treasurer, vr other competent authori- 
ties, on receiving certificates of deposite therefor,signed by such 
competent authecides as nay be prescribed by the Secretary 
aforesaid, which certificates shall express the usual and legal 
obligations, and pledge the faith of the Suate for thesafe keeping 
and repayment thereof, and shall pledge the faith of the States 
receiving the same, to pay the said inoneys, and every part 
thereol, from tine to time, whenever the same shall be required 
by the Secretary ofthe Treasury, for the purpose of defraying 
any wants of the public Treasury, beyond the amount of the 
five millions aforesaid.” 


Not only is the law itself free from all ambiguity, 
but the action of the State Legislatures themselves 
show in what sense they regarded this transfer of a 
portion of the public revenues. The document I 
hold in my hand contains the legislation of every 
State of the Union upon this subject. I shail mere- 
ly transcribe the law of my owa and the law of 
of the States of Kentucky, to show what the opinion 
of the States was upon this subject. Not one of 
them has ever treated this transfer of the public 
money as a public donation. 

No, sir, his own State had, by her act, dec'ared 
the terms upon which she would receive this de- 
posite; and she had, by her Legislature, subsequent- 
ly instructed us to oppose every measure intended 


“In June, 1838, the Comptreller of the State of New York ad- 
dressed a letter to the different Siates, making inquiry what 
amount its laws authorized to be borrowed tor “internal im- 
prevements. The answers he received enabled him to make 
the following table: 
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This statement is confined to contracts authorized at the time 
of making it, say June or July, 1838. Since that time laws have 
passed authorizing a large increase for barks as well as public 
— Ta Ohio, we know the debt exceeds fifteen millions of 
dollars 
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to relieve the States fiom their liability to teturn to 
the public Treasury this deposite, when demanded. 
I shall not hesitate, when occasion requires, to car- 
ry into effect her instractions. 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six. 
AN ACT to provide for the receipt of the public money of the 
United States which may be deposited with this State. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re. 
presentalives in General Court convened, That the Treasurer 
of this State be, and hereby is, authorized to receive from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States the money which 
is directed to be deposited with this State, by virtue of an act of 
Congress, entitled “An act to reculate the deposites of the public 
money,” approved on the twenty-third day of June, anno 
Domini ove thousand eight huadred and thirty-six; and the 
Treasurer of this State is hereby directed and empowered to 
execute and deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, certificates of deposie for said money, pledging 
the faith of this State fur the safekeeping and repayment thereof, 
andin all other respectsin conformity with the provisions uf 
said act. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Treasurer of 
the State, for the me being, is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay the said money which may have been received on said 
certificates of deposite, and every part thereof, from time to 
time, whenever the same shall be require! by the Secretary oj 
the Treasury, agreeably to the provisions of the act aforesaid; 
and if there shall not bea sufficient amount of moneys in the 
Treasury of this State to meet the requisitions of the Sectetary 
of the Treasury, the Treasurer of the State, for the time being, ig 
hereby authorized and re quired, on consent of the Governor, to 
borrow on the credit of the State such sums as may be neces. 
sary for the repayment of such deposites, in such portions and 
at such times as may be requisite and proper, at the lowest rate 
of interest at which the same can be procured, not exceeding 
six per cent. and the Treasurer, for the time being, is hereby 
authorized and required to pay such loans and the interest, when 
the same may become due or payable, outof any money in the 
Treasury nototherwise apppropriated. 

Tne following is the legisiation of Kentucky 
upon this subject: 

AN ACT providing for the receipt of the proportions of the 
surplus revenue to be deposited in this State. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Common. 
wealth of Kentucky, That the Treasurer of this Commonwealth 
be authorized and required to receive from the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United tates, the proportions of the surplus 
revenue, which are required to be deposited in the Treasury o/ 
this Commonwealth, according to the provisions of an act of 
Congress, entitled “An act to regulate the deposites of the pub- 
hie money,” approved on the 23d of June, 1836; and the said 
Treasurer is further authorized and required to execute certifi 
cates of deposite, containing obligations, on the part of this 
Commonwealth, in conformity with the requisitions of said act 
of Congress; and when said surplus revenue shall be received 
by the Treasurer, as hereby authorized and required, he shall 
cause the same to be passed to his credit in the deposite banks 
of this State, and remain in said deporte banks until otherwise 
disposed of by law. 

Can there be, then, any ‘reason to doubt that 
the deposites with the States forms one item in the 
account of State liabilities ? 

I assume the sum of two hundred millions oi 
dollars as the existing amount of the debts of the 
resprctive States. And let there be a general act 
passed by Congress, assuming all outstanding State 
liabilities; mark my word, that the aggregate of 
that assumption, without taking into the account the 
twenty-eight millions of dollars deposited with the 
States, would not be Jess than the two hundred 
millions, as stated. 

This, then, is the cum to be provided for—but in 
order to liquidate the entire debt of the States, the 
largest existing State debt, having the least repre- 
sentation, must be taken into the account, in order 
to make an equal and just distribution among 
the other States. Let it be supposed then that the 
largest State debt is now twenty-five millions of 
dollars; and that the renresentation in both branches 
of Congress from that State consists of five. If the en- 
tire State debt should be assumed by the General Go- 
vernment, it follows that a public debt must be in- 
curred to enable the Government to do equal jas- 
tice to the other members of the Confederacy, of 
fourteen hundred and seventy millions of dollars. 
The eight non-debtor States, upon the ratio of 
distribution fixed in the deposite act of 1836, would 
receive three hundred and fifteen millions of dol- 
lars. That is, they must receive the money, or 
the credit or the General Government to that 
amount. , 

The other eighteen debtor States, upon the prin- 
ciple he had stated, would receive, including their 
present debts, such further sums 2s would make 
an eg2regate of eleven hundied and fifty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. 

me wierd ug aw 

Upon this principle of d'stribution, New Hamp- 
shire hersel! mustreceive thirty-five millions ot dol- 
lars from the Generali Government; the annual 
interest upon which, at six jer cent. would amount 


to two hundred and ten thousand dollars; and if 
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that annual interest shuld be required to be paid 
by the population of that State, per capita, it 
would necessarily impose a direct annual tax of at 
least seven hundred dollars on every man, wo- 
man, and child, of that early, vigilant, and faithful 
member of the Confederacy. Take the State in 
which I reside, and let it be supposed, that through 
the great munificence of the Federal Government, 
she was to receive the sum of thirty-five millions 
of dollars. Such a donation would be regarded, 
as it should be, a public curse, instead of a public 
blessing. Should she appropriate it upon works 
of internal improvements, in constructing rail- 
roads and canals through every section of the State, 
jt would unavoidably impose upon her a debt 
from which, in no time to come, could she be de- 
jivered. If she should approprtate the principal 
for purposes of education, the interest of that fund 
must be drawn by direct or by indirect taxation 
from the pockets of her own people. 


Such a distribution would scauer the seeds of || 


local jealousy, would preduce a most disorganizing 
and disastrous influence upon State operations. 
Such a distribution is unmasked by one, at leas', of 
the non-debtor States. It would, in his view, be 
jmposing upon her posterity burdens which we 
ought ourselves tv bear. Such a distribution would 
no only distract the counciis of the States, but 
would also destroy that peace and harmony, and 
love of union, which are the certain cements of the 
Confederacy. The all importance of preserving 
that Un-on inviolate, is most impressively described 
in an address to which the American people can- 
not too often recur: 

“While, then, every part of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and patticular interest in union, all the parties combined 
cannot fail to find, in the united mass of means and efforts, 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater se- 
curity from external danger; a less frequent interrupuon of 
their peace by foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable 
value, they must derive from union an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries, not tied together by the same Govern- 
nent, which their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to 


produce, but which opposite foreigu alliances, attachments, and 
intr! gues, would stimulate andembitter.”’ 


There would then be no justice or expediency 
ia such a distribution, in such a division of the pub- 
lic revenue forsuch a purpese. I would not in- 
terfere with the policy of the States. I would not, 
by the power of thisGovernment, by the mighty in- 
fluence of its means, embarrass the enterprise of 
Slates or corperations. I would leave them to act 
freely withim their spheres; and I would limit the 
operations of this Government to that line of action 
prescribed by the letter of the Constitution, I 
would assume no power—more especially I would 
not assume the power of distributing the public 
revenues famong the States—the exercise of 
which power would prove so fatal to the perma- 
nency of the Government. Let the States carry 
oa their works of internal improvement. Letthem 
accomplish what they may, in cepjunetion with 
corporations or with individuals. L would not 
have the General Government connect itself with 
lheir Operations. 

With equal justice might this parental Govera- 
ment, as it has been called, assume the debts of 
the individuals com posing the States, as of the States 
composing the Unwn. If this Government be the 
parent of the States, (which | most emphatically 
ceny,) it follows that the citizens are but removed 
in one further degree in the lineal descent from 
the common stock; and with equal semb:ance of 
justice might it be contended that this Government 
should assume the debts of individuals and of cor- 
porations, as well as the deb's of the States; ang 
the monstrous inexpediency of the proposition is 
most forcibly presented, when we contemplate the 
(rue relations between the State and General Go- 
veraments. 

The States are the independent members of the 
Union, acting upon ail questions of internal police 
as to them shall seem fit—accountable not to Con- 
grcss but to their own Government, for their own 
actions. The General Government may be regard- 
ed as the great agent of the Siates, to perform, for 
the good of the whole Confederacy, certain duties, 
and to exercise certain powers, well defined and 
expressly delegated by the letter of the Constitution 
uncer which we live. 

This very relation, subsisting between the States 


| 











and the General Government, stands opposed to 


this project of assumption. Where is to be found 
the constitutional power to provile for the pay- 
ment of the entire, orcf any fractional part of the 
State debits? No such power is expressly conferred 
nor will itbe contended that it is an incidental 
power, necessarily existing for the proper execution 
of the powers expressly delegated to Congress. 

There is no such power on the partof Congress, 
expressed or implied; and it would be a most vio- 
lent assumption of power for Congress to provide 
for the assumption of the State debts. 

‘Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises, to pay the debts, and to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States.” 


It has power to borrow money on the credit of 
the United Sia'es; but this power to borrow money 
is only for the purpose of furnishing the requisite 
means for the common defence and general welfare 
of the Union. It has no power, under these 
clauses, to borrow money to give away in charity. 
It has no power to impose taxes or duties for the 
purpose ef collecting r“Wenue for distribution, for 
the exclusive benefit of the States. 

The means of the General Government are its 
revenues, derived fiom imports, and from the sales 
of the public lands. These means can only be ap- 
plied, constitutionally, for objects connected with 
the common defence or general welfare cof the 
country. 

If Congress has the power to assume the State 
debis, it may 'ax the people for any purpose. It 
may dispense charities, endow colleges, establish 
highways, and carry forward all projects for inter- 
nal improvements. 

If Congress, under the power to borrow money, 
can provide the means for the extinguishment of 
State debts, it can not only, with its taxing power, 
destroy the independence, but the resources of the 
States themselves. If Congress, under the taxing 
power, can transcend the limits expressly defined 
ia the Constitution, it can impose any burden it 
shall please upon any members of the Confederacy, 
having no connection with the common defence, or 
with the general welfare of the United States. 

If Congress can assume the debt of Illinois, it 
hes power to take from the Treasury an equal 
sum and present to New Hampshire. If Congress 
has the power to assume the debt of any one 
State, it possesses the power to interfere with the 
internal police of the States, controlling their whole 
sys'em of State loca! improvements. 

No, Mr. President, there are no such powers de- 
legated to Congress by the Constitution. And there 
are no such implied powers conferred. But if the 
State debts can be assumed by the General Go- 
vernment, huw are the means to be provided. As 
I have before stated, the whole revenues of this 
Government are derived from imports and lands. 
Corgress has the power to impose direct and 
indirect taxes; and I ask how are the means to be 
supplied to meet the unavoidable charges upon 
the Treasury, consequent upon such an a:sump- 
tion. 

Would it be attempted to lay taxes, to impose 
duties, to draw from the pockets of the people, di- 
rectly or indirecily, the entire sum nece‘sary to 
meet the existing liabilities of the debtor, and to 
dot qualljustice to the non-debtor States? No, sir;such 
a proposition would find no favor here. Congress 
must borrow the money—must pledge the faith of 
this Government to fore'gn capitalists. This Go- 
vernment must bow down before the moneyed 
power of Europe, and supplicate relief for the 
Sates. This Government wou'd then, indeed, as- 
sume a new attilude. Instead of these United 
States being free and independent, they would be- 
come the mere vassals of the money power of Eu- 
rope, looking there for favor and for protection. 
This would then be the abject condition of the 
now free, sovereign, and independent States of 
united America. 


“Againstthe insidious wilesof foreign influence, the jealousy 
of a free people ought to be awake, since history and expe- 
rience prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of a Republican Government.” 


I shall now proceed to consider the second pro- 
position involved in the resolution under conside- 
ration, and this was the main purpose I had in 
view in addressing the Senate. 

Would it be just, expedient, or constitutional, to 
















































divide the public domain—the property of the Gene- 


ral Government—among the several S ates, vpon 
some fixed ratio? Or would it be just, expedient, 
or consti ntional, to abstract annually from the pub- 
lic Treasury a sum equal 'o the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands, for the purpose of distri- 
bution among the respeetive Siates, upon the same 
ratio? As | havestated, my main object in rising 
to address the Senate at this time, was to consider 
these questions; and I purpose to go into the his- 
tory of our public lands, to show in what way they 
have been acquired—how much they have cost the 
Federal Government—and what have been the re- 
ceipts into the Treasury from this source of reve- 
nue; andif Tam not wholly mistaken in my ex- 
amination—if I have not made most erroneous 
calculations—if I have not entirely been misled by 
resulis—it would be the most flagrant act of in- 
justice to the Union—the most vowarrantable 
abuse of power, onthe part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to dispose of the public lands as contem- 
plated by the second iesolution offered by the 
Senator trom Keatucky. Before, however, I pro- 
ceed to state my views and calculations upon this 
branch of the subject, I will present to the Se- 
nate the resolutions which were adopted by the 
Legislature of New Hampshre. They exhibit 
the true constitutional doctrine. They furnish a 
valuable commentary upon this da’ gerous usurpa- 


lion of power—upon this system of d.stribution of 
the public moneys: 

Whereas Government was instituted for the common be 
nefit, protection, and security of the whole community, and not 
for the private interests or emolument of any one man or Class 
of men: And whereas all manner of unnecessary taxation, 
whether it have for its object distribution, the granung of pro- 
tection to certain individuals only, or of certain kinds of manu 
factures, to the exclusion of all other individuals, manufactures, 
er trades, is highly detrimental to the best interests of the whole 
people: And whereas any system of direct or indirect taxation 
for the purpose of internal Improvements, to benetit exclusively 
certain individuals, or sections of country, at the expense of 
other individuals, and other sections, is highly to be deprecated 
on account of tts manifest injustice to the great mass of the com. 
munity: Aod whereas any distribution of the surplus revenue 
of the General Governmentto the States, whether that surplus 
isan accidental one or otherwise, is contrary to the true spirit 
and meaning ef the Constitution, and if the practice of taxing 
the people unnecessarily for that purpose is adopted, will tend 
towards the creation of a consolidated Government, and to the 
ultimate and complete dependence of the several States upon 
that Government: Therefore 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court convened, That all revenue arising from im- 
portsor direct taxation should not exceed the legitimate wants 
of the Government, and that any system tending to increase the 
revenue beyond that point is oppressive and unequal: therefore, 
any compromise made by the Representatives of the people 
tending lo increase the same beyond that point, can Lave no bind- 
ing moral obligation upon their successors, 

And be it further resolved, That a system ef internal im- 
provements for the purpose of benefiting certain sections of 
the country at the expense of other sections, is not only uncon- 
stitutional, but highly oppressive to the = mass of commu- 
nity, and that such improvements should therefore be left to in- 
dividual enterprise. 

And be it further resolved, That any distribution of the sur- 
plus revenaes of the General Government would be not only 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, but, if adopted, will 
tend to the establishment of a consolidated Government, de- 
grading to the States, and reducing them to servile dependence 
upon the General Government. 

And be it further resolved, That our Senators in the Cen- 
gress of the United States be instructed, and our Representa- 
Uves requested, to use their exertionsto procure such reduction 
of the tariff, having due regard to the general interests of the 
whole community, as to meet the actual wants of the Govern- 
ment, and such graduation of the prices, and limitation of the 
sales, uf the public lands, as will best promote the settlement 
and actual occupancy of the same. 

And thatthey be further instructed and requested to vote 
against any bill or resolution providing for the distribution to 
the States of any moneys which may hereafter be in the Trea- 
sury of the United States; or for the alteration or change of the 
laws now existing regulating the deposite of public moneys, #0 
as to distribute or relinquish the eperaes of the same; and 
that they be further directed to lay this preamble and these re- 
solutions before both Houses of Congress. 


Such are the resolutions which have been sus- 
tained by the friends of the Administration in my 
own State; such are the resolutions which her Le- 
gislature have most triumphantly adopted. They 
are the undisguised sentiments of a hard work- 
ing, industrious community—of men whose brave 
ancest. y had done much to achieve the indepen- 
dence of their country—men who are ready for any 
sacrifice to preserve unimpaired the great legacy of 
theic Revolutionary fathers, who well understand 
the value of popular liberty, and who cannot fail to 
realize that the only sure mode of maintaining it in 
its original purity, 1s to.adhere with rigid pertina- 
city to the well defined powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment. 

These resolutions, in which | most fally con- 
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cur, have an immediate beariug upon the subject 
before us; and coming, as they do, from the Le- 
gisiature of my native State, I feela pride anda 
pleasure in placing them before the Senate. 

Before the Revolution, the right of soil to all the 
unpatented lands within the limits of the thirteen 
colonies, and within the extensive boundaries of the 
United States, as fixed by the treaty of peace of 
1783, was claimed by, and was vested in, the 
Crown of Great Britain. All the public lands now 
claimed by the United States, have been acquired 
either by conquest, or by purchase. Some portion, 
it is admitted, has been acquired by purchase since 
the treaty of peace, from some of the States of the 
Unien, and other portions have been acquired by 
purchase from France and Spain. It was, how- 
ever, the common efforts, the united energies of 
the whole Confederacy—it was their blood and 
their treasure, freely applied in the provecation of 
that glorious conflict, which resulted in the esta- 
blishment of our country’s independence—that di- 
vested from Great Britain her claim to the soil, 
and to the jurisdiction of united America. It was 
the result of the Revolution which secured to the 
Confederacy her title to a purtion of the public do- 
main. This acquisition of country was the reward 
of the combined means of the States. It was the 
fruit of their valor and of ther virtue. By con- 
quest, then, by the fortune of war, the United 
States acquired the clear and _ indisputable 
right to that portion of the public domain 
which was unsettled, unpatented, and, in my 
judgment, without the appropriate limits of any 
member of the Confederacy, at the commencement 
ofthe Revolution. It was by the success of our 
arms that our title to the ungranted land of the 
West was irrevocably established. The domain 
thus acquired, became the property of the whole 
Confederacy, and could only be appropriated for 
the common benefit. I am not disposed to ques- 
tion here the liberality, the patriotism, or the sense 
of justice, which prompted certain members of the 
Confederacy, by their deeds of cession, to transfer 
their claim of ‘title to Jands within theic asserted 
boundaries, to the Confederacy. That was done, 
and done under the influence of high public con- 
siderations. They were acts on the part of those 
States, emanating from the love of peace, of har- 
mony, and of union. 

Nor amI disposed to question that the chartered 
limits of those States embraced not only the ceded 
territory, but immense tracts beyond the esta- 
blished boundaries of the Confederacy, as fixed by 
the treaty of 1783. But my reading hasbeen al- 
together unprofitable, if the history of the times of 
the rise, progress, and close of the Revolution—of 
the causes and of the objects of the war—of the 
admitted rights, and of the pretended claims, ofthe 
respective States which formed the Confederacy, 
does not clearly and distinctly show,that this right 
of soil to the ungranted lands of the West was 
never universally conceded or admitted to be the 
exclusive property of any pariicular member of 
the Confederacy. Bui when, by the fortune of 
war, they became lost to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, they thereby became the rightfal property of 
the United States. 

It is true that the artic'es of confederation were 
reperted to the continental Congress in the early 
part of the Revolution, and that mighty contest 
was carried on, and suocessfully terminated, by the 
States as a Confederacy;and itis equally true that the 
very history of that confederation shows that this re- 
lisquishment of the claim of the States to their 
right of soil, as expressed in their respective deeds 
of cession, was made to give quiet and tranquillity 
to the whole Confederacy, to excite a mole united 
zeal, anda more determined purpose to prosecute 
the war to a satisfactory result. For there can be 
no doubt that, if New York had not made its deed 
of cession, and the other States had not signified 
their readiness to follow her example, the war 
could not have been brought to such a triumphant 
termination. I speak not without authority; the 
history ef the times fully justifies my remarks. 

This question of exclusive right (which was a:- 
serted by some of the States) to the unsettled and 
unpatened lands of the West, had engaged so much 
of the public attention, and other States had so 
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strongly protested against the claims se made, 
that Congress, as early as the 6th of September, 
1780, agreed to the report of its committee, upon 
this subject, and from which I have made the sab- 
joined extract: 

“That it appears advisable to press upon those States which 
can remove the embarrassments respecting the Western coun- 
try, a liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial claims, 
since they cannot be preserved entire, without endangering the 
stability of the general Confederacy; to remind them how in- 
dlispensably necessary it isto establish the Federal Union on a 
fixed and permanent basis, and on principles acceptable to all 
its respective members; how essenual to public and con- 
fidence; to the support of our army; to the vigor of eur coua- 
cils, and success of our measures; to our tranquillity at home; 
to our reputation abroad; to our very existence, as a free, sove- 
reign, and independent people.” 


And on the luth of October, 1780, Congress re- 
solved: 

“That the unapprepriated lands that may be ceded or re- 
linquiehed to the United States by any particular State, pur- 
suant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day of 
September last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States. 

If, then, the united means of the Confederacy 
acquired this portion of the public domain; if our 
right of soil was obtained by conquest, the property 
thus acquired enured to the common benefit of the 
United States; if the right were obtained by pur- 
chase, then, in conformity to the above resolution, 
the property thus acquired becomes the sole and 
exclusive property of the whole Confederacy, and 
can only be disposed for her common benefit. 

Ihave remarked that the very histery of the 
Confederation will show that this claim, made by 
some of the States to the ungranted lands, was not 
universally admitted. ‘Those articles of perpetual 
union were reported to the continental Congress as 
early as November, 1777; and it was well known 
that the States of New York, Virginia, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and others, claimed as com- 
ing within their chartered limits the immense and 
unpeopled region of the West. These claims were 
nol acknowledged; and hence we find that, as early 
as June, 1778, Massachusetts proposed an amend- 
ment to the ninth article of confederation by add- 
ing to the paragraph, ‘‘That no State shall be de- 
prived of territory for the benefit ef the United 
States” the following provision: 

“That all lands within those States, the preperty of which 
before the present war, was vested in the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, or out of whichfrevenues from quit rents arise, payable to 
the said crown, shall be deemed, taken, and considered as the 
property of these United States, and be disposed of, and appro- 
priatedby, Congress for the benefit of the whole Confederacy.” 

The sentiments also of New Jersey, at that pe- 
riod of our history, are worthy of being rapeated, 
and show what was the prevailing feeling of the 
country. 


“The boundaries and limits of each State ought to be fully 
and finally fixedand madeknown. This, we apprehend, would 
be attended with very salutary effects by preventing jealousies 
as well as controversies, and promoting harmony and confi- 
dence among the States. If the circumstance of the times 
would not admit of this previous to the propesal of the Confe- 
deration to the several States, the establishment of the princi- 
plesfupon which the deter mination might be conducted, at atime 
more convenient and favorable for despatching the same at an 
early period, would be satisfactory. We are constrained to ob- 
serve that the present war, as we always apprehended, was un- 
dertaken for the general defence and interest of the confederat- 
ing colonies. It was ever the confident expectation of this 
State, that the benefits derived from a successful contest were to 
be general and proportionate, and that the property of the com- 
mon enemy falling in consequence of a prosperous issue of the 
war, would belong to the United States and would be appro- 
priated to their use. We are, therefore, greatly disappointed 
in finding no provision made in the Confederation for empower- 
ing Congress to dispose of such property, butespecially the va- 
cant and unpatented lands,commenly called the crown lands, for 
defraying the expenses 0! the war and for such other public and 
general purposes; reason and justice must decide that the pro- 
perty which existed in the crown of Great Britaia previous to the 
present Revolutien,ought now to belong to Congress, in trust for 
the use and benefit of the United States. They have fought and 
bled for it, in proportion to their respective abilities, and there- 
fore the reward ought not to be predilectionally distributed. 
Shall such States as are shut out, by situation, from availing 
themselves of the least advantage from this question, be left to 
sink under an enormous debt, while others are enabled, in a 
short period, to replace all their expenditures from the hard 
earnings ef the whole Confederacy?” _ aoe 

Such was the state of public opinion upon this 
matter; such were the feelings which pervaded the 
country, that it required the most unceasing efforts 
on the part of the continental Congress to induce the 
States to agree to the articles of confederation. 
Nothing but a sense of common danger, growing 
out of any disunion; nothing but the cause of the 
whole country; nothing but the strong reasons 
urged in the circular from Congress to the States, 
induced ther assent to the confederation. 

_ Permit us (says Congress) earnestly to recommend ihene ar- 
ticles to the immediate and dispassionate attention of the Legis- 
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latures of the respective States. Let them be candidly re. 
viewed under a sense of the difficulty of combining in one ge. 
neral system the various sentiments and interests of a coati- 
nent divided into so many sovereign and independent commu- 
nities, under a consideration of the absolute necessity of uniting 
all our councils and all our strength to maintain and defend our 
common liberties. 

This salutary measure can no longer be deferred. It seems 
essential to our very existence as a free people, and without it 


we may soon be constrained to bid adieu to independen 
liberty, to safety. - - = 


It is true that, after such an appeal, most of the 
States came forward and signified their assent. 
But not until after the cession from New York; 
not until after the strong indication from Virginia 
that she also would cede to the United States her 
vacant lands, did Maryland yield her objections. 

Although the pressure of immediate calamities, the dread of 
their continuance from the appearance of disunion, may have 
induced some States to accede to the present Confederation 
eontrary to their own interests and jud ments, it requires no 
great share of foresight te predict that when those causes cease 
to operate, the States which have thus acceded to the Confede- 
ration, will consider it as no longer binding, and will eagerly 
embrace the first occasion of asserting their just rights, and 
securing their indepencence. We are convinced that policy 
and justice require that a country unsettled at the com. 
mencement of the war, claimed by the British crown, and 
ceded to it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested trom the common 
enemy by the blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should 
be considered as common property. 

These were the prevailing sentiments of the 
country, and it was the force of public opinion that 
produced such salutary effects; for we find that, in 
1780, the State of New York, by her legislation, 
declared that, “it having been conceived that a 
portion of the waste and uncultivated territory 
within the limits or claims of certain States, ought 
to be appropriated as a common fund for the ex- 
penses of the war,” goes on further to assert that 
the territory which may be ceded as relinquished, 
shall be and enure for the use and benefit of such 
of the United States as shail become members of 
the Federal alliance, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatever. At thistime, it should be remem- 
bered that all the States had not joined the Federal 
alliance—had not assented to the articles of confe- 
deration—and the cession of New York then was 
intended to provide merely acommonn fund to 
meet the expenses of the war which might be in- 
curred by those States, and those States only, which 
should become members of the Federal alliance 
—the very use which must have been made of them 
if there had been no conflict of title. And Massa- 
chusetts, also, by her deed of cession, did assign, 
transfer, and convey (the territory described) to 
the United States of America, for their benefit. And, 
in a report made to Congress, Janwary 30, 1783, 
it is stated that, “‘among the steps taken by Con- 
gress to secure the debts incurred for the common de- 
JSence, they must not omit to mention the recom- 
mendation of September 6, 1780, for a cession of 
a part of the western territory, claimed by particu- 
lar States;” and adds, that in consequence thereof, 
New York has made a cession, accepted by Con- 
gress. Virginia and Connecticut have also made 
cessions. And for what purpose were these ces- 
sions made? I answer, to secure the debts in- 
curred for the common defence. The terms of the 
cessions are somewhat particular, and somewhat 
variant, but they all purport to be cessions to the 
United States, and for their common benefit, 
and that benefit was to be enjoyed according to 
their usual proportion, in the general charge and 
expenditure, which would have been the degree of 
benefit enjoyed by the several States, if there had 
been no counter claim to, or any conveyance of, 
the territory, to the United States. That proportion 
of charge upon the States was distinctly defined in 
the eighth article of the confederation: 

“All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- 
curred for the common defence, or general welfare, and al- 
lowed by the United States, in Congress assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of acommon Treasury, which shall be supplied by 
the several States, in proportion tothe value ef all within 
each State, granted to, or surveyed for, any person, as such 
land, and the buildings and improvements thereon, shall be 
estimated according to such mode as the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, shall from time to time direct and appoint.” 

This was the benefit which the several and re- 
spective memters of the Confederacy would de- 
rive from the acquisition of this portion of the 
public domain, whether acquired by conquest or 
by purchase, No matter, then, whether the title 
was acquired by conqaest or by grant, the result is 


the same, The effect is the same, if by conquest the 
lands enure for the sole benefit of the whole Confede- 
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racy; if by purchase or by grants trom individual 
States, not only the resolutions of Congress, but 
the terms of the cessions themselves, show with 
equal certainty that the territory thus acquired 
was for the common benefit of the whole, and to 
stand particularly pledged to pay the debis and 
charges of the Revolution. 

The lands then acquired, either by conquest or 
cession, were, according to the history of the times, 
distinctly set apart to meet the expenses of the 
war—to furnish the means for the extinguishment 
of the public debt of the Revolution; and, under the 
articles of confederation, it would not be con- 
tended that Congress possessed the power to make 
any other disposition ol the public lands, except 
for public purposes, and for liquidating the charges 
incurred in the common defence. The following 
were the sentiments once expressed in this Senate 
by a member then at the head of the Committee on 
the Public Lands: 

“Jt is admitted on all hands that, under the articles of confe- 
deration, Congress had no power to distribute the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the several States, for local 
or internal purposes—to make grants to the new States, when- 
soever they might be introduced into the Union, or to make de- 
nations to individuals or to bodies corporate: nor, indeed, could 


any power be exercised, distinct from such as were centained in 
the deeds of cession.’’ 


And if Congress had then such limited powers, 
it will hardly be contended that, under the confede- 
ration, it had the power to abstract any portion of 
the public revenues for the purpose of paying the 
debts of the several States. 

The public lands within the limits of the Confe- 
deracy at the trea'y of peace, stood pledged for the 
redemption of the public debt—the custs and charges 
necessarily incurred in their acquisition. 


Under the Confederation, then, Congress had no — 


power to dispose of the Eo lands, except for 
the benefit of the whole. And what additional pow- 
ers Congress now possess over this subject must 
have been conferred by the Constitution itself. And 
what are they? By the 3d section of the 4th arti- 
cle of the Constitution, it is provided ‘that Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, and to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property of the United States;” 
And what is the plain meaning of that clause? 
That Congress shall have power to fix the price of the 
public lands, to prescribe the necessary rales for their 
disposal, and to sell and to convéy the public do- 
main, at such prices, and under such regulations, as 
shall have been prescribed, for the general welfare. 
Ithad no more power under the clause cited, to dis- 
pose of the public lands for any particular purpose, 
than it has to dispose of the other public property. 
The exercise of this power must be, according to 
the nature and fitness of things, necessarily limited 
to the furtherance of the public welfare. The lands 
and the other property belong to all the States, and 
they cannot, consistent with the true meaning of the 
Constitution, be disposed of, for the exclusive 
benefit of any one member of the Confederacy. 
They cannot be grauted to a foreign power to the 
Prejudice of oar common country. Under this 
clause of the Constitution, Congress possesses no 
more power, in my judgment, to dispose of the p»b- 
lie lands for local or sectional objects, than 1t had 
under the artic'es of confederation. These lands 
were acquired either by conquest or by purchase, 
and acquired for the common benefit. They could 
then, and they can now, be conveyed for the gene- 
ralgood. I contend, then, Mr. President, that there 
is nO express provision of the Constitution, giving 
to Congress the power to sell and convey the pub- 
lic lands to the States for any local purposes. No 
such power is expressed, or can be implied; and 
equally clear is itto my mind, that Congress has 
not the authority, under the Constitution, to distri- 
bute that portion of the revenue arising from the 
sales of the public lands, among the States, to re- 
lieve them from their indebtedness, or to aid them 
in the prosecution of their works of internal im- 
provement. No such power is expressed, and no 
sich power can be implied. But, for argument, 
let us admit that Congres posses:es ihe constitu- 
ti mul power to do all this. Would it be just? Would 
not such a di«!r:bution be in total disrega:d of the 
terms of the cession? And would it not be wholly 
repugnant to the objects of the Government, in ac- 
quiring the title and control of the public, un- 
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granted, aud unsettled lands of the West? They 
were set apart to pay the debt of the Revolution. 
And has it been done by means derived from the 
lands? Hasthat been done? I admit that the debt has 
been extinguisbed. But how stands the account 
between the public lands and the public Treasury? 
Has the Government been supplied with the means 
for the extinguishment of the Revolutionary debt, 
from that source of revenue? No. 
lands have been, and still are, a charge upon the 
public Treasury. They have not contributed the 
first dollar towards the payment of the expenses of 
the Revolution. I remarked that that debt had been 
paid. Not precisely so: there still remainsa portion of 
the debt of the Revolution unsatisfied. There still 
exists an annual charge upon the Treasury to meet 
the claims of that small remnant of patriots, whose 
services and sacrifices in the great cause of their 
country, have been in some degree requited by 
their descendants. The Revolutionary pensioners 
draw from the Treasury, year following year, a 
little less than four millions of dollars. Is not this 
a debt of the Revolution? And is it not most em- 
whatically one of those debts for the redemption of 
which the public lands were pledged? If this 
be true,then, I add, that the revenue arising from the 
sale of the pnblic lands should be sacredly reserved 


The public | 


} 


for the perfect discharge of this remaining debt of | 


the Revolution. 

The pensions now amount to nearly four mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and the yearly avails of 
the land:, according to public estimates, amount 
also to about the same sum. Let, then, the re- 
ceipts balance this expenditure. This would bs 
right and consistent with the grants made by 
States to the Confederacy; and upon the principle 
of common justice, I would oppose the distribution, 
among the States, of this portion of the public re- 
venue, while this charge upon the public Treasury 
exists. But, Mr. President, I am not driven to 
any such extremity. I will proceed to show, 
according to the means within my pewer, what has 
been the cost of the public lands from the foun- 
dation of the Government to the present time; 
what have been the receipts into the Treasury from 
the sales of the publie domain. I will state the ac- 
count current between the lands and the Treasury, 
and I shall then appeal to the justice of the Senate 
to decide upon the questions presented. In in pur- 
suance of the following resolution: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury prepare and report to this 
House, as soon as conveniently may be done, statements 
showing— 

The entire cost tothe Governmentof all the public lands to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, and of the care and 
sale of the same, as near as the same can be ascertained 
and estimated, including the pay and compensation and 
expenses to the Government of all persons employed; the 
amount paid, and obligated to be paid, for the extinguishment 
of Indian titles, accounting annuities at such sums as, invested 
at five per cent. would produce them, and excluding the pur- 
chase money for cessions from foreign Governments; and the 
expenses of Indian wars; and the like amount, including the 
purchase money paid for the acquisition of lands and territories 
from foreign Governments. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
on the 7th February, 1839, communicated to the 
House of Representatives the following: 


Statement of the cost in the acquisition and management of 
the public lands, and of the receipts arising from the sale 
thereof, to the 30th September, 1833. 

The whole expenditure under the head of Indian department, 
from the commencement of the Government to the 30:h of 
September, 1838, as far as can be ascertained from the records 
of this office, amounts to . é > $32,047,598 50 

By the convention of France of the 3d April, 1803, 
the United States paid for Louisiana, in stock 
and money - : - $15,000,000 00 

Interest on the stock, up to the 


time it became redeemable - 8,529,353 43 
——e I5 ORES 48 
By the treaty with Spain of the 
22d February, 1819, there was 
paid for the Floridas the sum 
of - - $5,000,000 00 


Interest on the stock constituted 
peract of the 24th May, 1824, to 
provide for the awards of the 
conmmissioners under the said 

treaty, up to the time it was 


paid off : - $1,489,768 66 








6,489,768 66 

The payments to the State of Georgia on ac- 
count of lands relinquished to the United 
States, including the value of arms furnished 
that State, amounted to - : - 1,250,000 00 

Amount of Mississippi stock issued under the act 
of the 3d March, 1815, and redeemed ai the 
Treasury, exclusive of theamount received in 
payment for lands 


- tee 1,832,875 70 
There has been paid for salaries and contingent : 
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expenses of the General Land Office 1,126,609 83 
For salaries and incidental ex- 
penses of the several land offi- 
ces, out of the proceeds of sales, 
while in the hands of the re- 
ceivers ; : - $3,227,939 13 
For the salaries of registers and 
receivers, by warrants on the 
Treasurer ef the Unted States - 92,903 39 
3,320,842 S§2 
For the salaries of surveyors general and their 
clerks, and of the commissioners for settling 
land claims, &e. . fs : - 1,082,666 80 
And for ihe survey of public lands 


3,106,831 


Cost including foreign cessions and expenses of 
Indians : - . - - $73,735,047 38 





The cost in the acquisition and management 
of the public lands, exclusive of the sums paid 
for cessions from foreign Governments, and 
expenses of Indian wars, for which (specitic 
appropriations were made, amounts to - $29,484,056 65 


Making the sum of $102,220,104 03, as consti- 
tuting the aggregate of charge upon the Treasury, 
by the purchase and management of the public 
lands, up to the 30th of September, 1838. This is 
notall. It appears from a commanication, which 
I have obtained from the Indian Department, that 
the Government has paid, and is lable to pay for 
the extinguishment of the Indian utle, to February 
7, 1839, the sum of - - $84,549,254 81 
And since that period, a treaty has 

been made with the Miamis, for 

their title to lands in Indiana, by 
which the Government obligated 
itself to pay - - - 
And since that period, also, the 

Government has made treaties 

with the lowas, Creeks, Osages, 

Stockbridges, and Munsees, not 

exclusively for the acquisition of 

territory, I admit, but of sucha 
character as to warrant me in 
charging to the public lands the 
amount which the Government, 
by those treaties, is bound to 
pay, viz: . - - 


335,680 00 


1,089,118 03 





These several items of charge for 
the extinguishment of the Indian 
tile, amount to - - $85,974,052 84 








In the foregoing exhibit, it has been my pur- 
pose to present an accurate statement of the costs 
of the public land, up to given periods; and [ 
subjoin the communication I have received from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which gives 
the particulars, going to make up the aggregate of 
$34,549,254 81 paid, and to be paid out, for the 
extinguishment of Indian title to the public lands: 


Statement showing the eye ceded by the Indian 
tribes to the United States, and tke amount stipulated te 
be paid to them therefor, since the year 1794. 


Date of  Tribesby whom ceded. No. of acres. Am’t paid. 

treaty. 
179 Wyandots, &c. 11,808,499 $210,000 
1801 Choctaws, 2,641,920 2,000 
1802 Do. 853,760 2,000 
1803 Delawares, &c, 2,088,400 4,000 
1803 Kaskaskias, 8,911,850 12,000 
1804 Delawares and Piankeshaws, 2,038,400 400 
1804 BSacs and Foxes, 9,808,520 2,234 
1805 Wyandots, &c. 1,030,400 16,500 
1805 Delawares, &c. 1,572,480 5,000 
1805 Chociaws, 4,142,720 108.0 0 
1805 Ptankeshaws, 2,076, 160 4,100 
1805 Chickasaws, 345,L00 22,000 
ja065 ©6Cherokees, 1,209,600 44,000 
1807 Chippewas, 7,862,400 100,400 
1808 Great and Little Osages, 50,269.444 60,000 
1809 Delawates, &c. 3,257,600 18 0090 
1803 Kickapoos, 138,240 2700 
ISi4 Creeks, 14 254.00 120,000 
1816 Ottawas, Chip’s, and Pow’s 1,418,880 12,000 
1816 Cherokees, 1,395,200 000 
18i7 Wyandots, 4,807,680 561,830 
1SI8 Pottawatomies, 1.109.760 £9,600 
1818 Miamies, 5.867 520 380,600 
1818 Peorias, 6,965,280 6,400 
18i8 Weas, not known, 2,000 
1818 Quapaws, 60,6905 24,000 
1818 Great and Little Osages, 7902 60s 4,000 
1819 Cherokees, 566,400 4,000 
1819 Chippewas, 4,321,280 54,000 
1819 Kickapoos, 3,173,120 13,000 
1820 Chippewas, 10.240 
1820 Ottawas and Chippewas, St. Martin’s Isl’d 
1820 Weas, certain reservat’s 5,000 
1820 Choctaws, : 500,000 lands inArk 
1821 Ottawas and Chippewas, ,000 110,000 
1823 Florida InJians, unknown. 106,000 
1824 aca, Foxes, and Ioways, $0,000,000 £/A,000 
_ ee 1,000,000 19,900 
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1825 Shawneees, 100000 = 2.014,000 
1826 Creeks, 4,132,480 5.938.000 
1827) Pottawatomics, 737,230 AR ZH 
1827 Miamies, 600,500 331,427 
1R28 Creeka, 1,221,120 42.49) 
1x28 Eel River Miamies, 64.000 21,250 
1829 Pottawatomies, 990 7:20 189.795 
1630) ~Winnebagoes, 2 530.000 719,800 
1530 Chippewas, Ovtoes, Pot's, 4,160,000 090,601 
130) = Delawares, 5.768 3.000 
1K31 Sace, Foxes, Sioux, &c. 16,256,000 317,732 
1831) =Choctawa, 7,796,000 22.924 fg 
Intl Senecas, 40,000 163,400 
InS2 Creeks, 5,128,000 15,809,080 
1832 Benecas and Shawnees, 39,680 111,600 
1832 Khawnees, 92.800 162,500 
int2 Ouvtawaa, 49,917 17 5M 
1532 Wyandota, 16,000 24,400 
1532) Menomonees, 3,000,000 236,687 
1333 Pottawatomies of the Prairie, — 1,536,000 160,346 
1533 Pottawatomies ofthe Wabash, 2,626 560 658,412 
Inst Potlawatomies of Indiana, 737,000 406,121 
In33) Shawnees and Delawares, 199 680 5.950 
S33) Kaskaskias and Peorias, 1,920 155.780 
1533) Kiekapoos, 2.018 000 1,132,100 
Iss3 Appalachicolas, 5,120 i300 
1833 Piankeshaws and Weaa, 160.000 214, 62 
IRS) Winnebagoes, 2.516.000 2.915.482 
1533) Bace and Foxes, 5.760.009 746.94 
IBS) Chickasawa, 6422400 3,046,000 
1833) Ottawas, 32,000 O2,640 
1X34 Re minoles, 4.032.610 245 FDO 
1634 Quapaws, 915,000 254,076 
1-34) Ovtoes and Missourias, unknown 10.150 
P3t Pawnees, do, 1122.0 
11RD) Chipp’s, Ottoes, Pot's, 6,104,960 7,624,289 
135 Pottawatomies, 1,270 1,600 
1835 Do. 2 560 2.560 
1835 Do 1,28) “On 
1S Do. Joo 2400 | 
1IN36) ~Caddoes, 1.00000 RH SU 
1k46) Cherokees, 7,882,240 5,677,212 
136) Chippewas of Swan creck, 8,32) F 
136 Wyandots, 39,200 F 
1836) Pottawatomies, 6,400 6,559 
1N36 Do, 10 2,079 
1826 Do 23.040 23.010 
In36) Oftowas and Chippewas, 13,734,000 2,309,451 
INt6) =6=Pottawatemies, 2,560 2719 
1896 Do 2 560 2719 
1H37 Do 14,0809 14.080 
1837, Menomonees, 4.154.220 62,110 
1837) Potv'aw itomies, 6.400 8000 
1837 Do 2.5590 B20 | 
1847 Do 26,880 33,600 | 
IN87) Sacs and Foxes, 255,000 195.008 
IS3y) Miamiee, 208,000 205 000 
1n3s Chippewas, 7,000 009 870,000 
1838) Rioux. 5.000.000 1,000,000 
IstsS) Sacs and Foxes, 1.250.000 377,000 
1533) Winnebagoes, 6,000,000 1,500,000 


“Nett proceeds of sales not known. 

This is noi all: 

To this sum of $85,974,052 84, I add, accord- 
ing toa statement which I have received from the 
General Land Office, showing the amount of the 
two and three per cent. funds reserved out of the 
Sales of the pubic lands, for the use of the new 
States, according to their charters, a further sam 
of $4,410,479 22. 

This last statement is represented to be a correct 
account of the sums accruing to the several States, 
from the earliest period to the 30ihcf Sept. 1839. 

If, then, I am correct, the charge upon the Fab- 
lic Treasury for the purchase.of the public lands, and 
for their management under the operations of the 
land system, may be stated as follows: 

The costs in the acquisition and 
management of the public 
lands to the 30th September, 


2,442,699,366 $94,549,254 


1838 : ; - $102,220,104 03 
For the extinguishmeat of the 
Indian title - . - 85,974,052 84 


For the fund reserved out of the 
proceeds of the sales for the 
use of the new States, &c. f- 


Ms 





Making inall - - - $192,604,636 09 

lv is true that this entire sum has not yet been 
drawn from from the Treasury; but portions of it 
are hereafter to be disbursed in accordance with 
Indian treaties. It nevertheless is a subsisting 
charge upon the Treasury; aud unless it shall be 
showa that the receipts have been equal to that 
amount, the injustice of diverting that source of 
revenue, the proceeds of the salesof the public 


lands, to other purposes, would manifesily appear. | 


It wiil be observed that I have not included any 
portion of the co:tsand expenses of the Indian wars, 
which have grown out of negotiations fur the ex- 


tinguishmeat of Ladian titles; but no'hisg couid be | 


more just, in my judgment, than to charge the pub- 
lic lands with the cost of the Indian wars, since the 
jst of January, 1836, as they were unavoidable 


4,410,479 22 | 


| dispesition of the public revenues? 
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I am not disposed to make any wrong impres- 
sions upon this subject; but when a distribution of 
the revenue arising frcm the sales of the public 
lands is contemplated, it strikes me that the Ame- 
rican people ought to know how stands the ac- 
count between the public lands and the public 
Treasury. They ovght to have presented before 
them the balance sheet. They ought to know 
whether we have not already made very liberal ad- 
vances from the publ.c Treasury en account of the 
public lands, and whether millions upon millions 
have not been drawn fiom the pockets of the pee- 
ple to carry on our land operat.ons. If so, it 
wou'd be monstrous to abstract from the Treasury 
the proceeds of the land sales, for distribution 
among the States—to keep up unnecessary in- 
direct taxation—to impose and continue un- 
necessary burdens upon the people. And for what? 
To supply the Treasury with the means of paying 
Indian annvities. And whenever an Indian tract 
of land shall have been sold, instead of putting the 
money into the Treasury for public use, it is pro- 
posed to scatter and distribute the avails to the four 
winds of Heaven. This is the object contempla- 
ted. Is it wise—can it be just—to make such a 
I answer, no. 
The people will answer, no. IJtis our bounden duty 
to husband all cur resources—to have this Govern- 
ment administered with cconemy—to avoid all un- 
Becessary taxation, no matter what may be its 
form—take from the people all that shall be 
wanted for a faithful, just, and responsi- 
be discharge of our trusts, and take no more. 
Then will the people repose confidence in their 
rulers—thea will they cling with steadfast hope 
to the Government of their choice. 

I ovght not, however, to argue the effect of this 
distribution, until I shall have made a full state- 
ment of both sides of the account. Ihave endea- 
vcred to s'ate the costs of the public lands; but it 
has necessarily fallen far shoit of the reality. 
Not an Indian treaty is made without its contain- 
ing specific obligations on the part of the Go- 
vernment for the erection of mi!ls, mechanic shops, 
the supply of provisions and of artificers, These 
items of charge are necessarily excluded, and the 
expenses incurred in carrying on negotia'ions with 
the Indian communities have not been, and could 
not be, taken into the account. He, who is con- 
versant with the history of our public expenditures, 
will know that these items have imposed a severe 
charge upon the Treasury. Bat I trust that [ shall 
have shown enough to satisfy every man in the 
community bow stands this account between the 
lands and the Treasury, and I will now proceed to 
state what have been, from the commencement of 
our land system, the receipts ito the Treasury from 
the sales of the public lands. 

The following reselution passed the House of 
Representatives on the 11th of Jauuary, 1838: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to this House— 

The whole amount of public lands belonging to the United 
States, sold since they were ceded to the United States; distin- 
cuishing the amount of sales in each year, exhibiung the nett 


proceeds, and distinguishing between those which have been 
sold within the limits of the different States and Territories, 


Ia answer to this resolution, the Secretary of the 


| Treasury communicated to the House of Reresen.- 


talives a report from the Commissioner of the Ge- 


| neral Lan Office, containing the information called 


for. From that report it appears that frm 1796 


| tothe 30th September, 1837, the quantity of land 


sold was 75,025,055 50 acres, and that the actu- 
al amount paid by the purchasers was $106,245,656 
88, and that during that period there was received 
into the Treasury for the land thus sold $94,637,946 
81. ‘Lhis statement exhibits the amount otf all 
the public land sold fiom the commencement of 
the sales in 1796 to the terminaticn of the credit 
system, 30th Jane, 1820, aad a'so including the 
amount received under the cash system from Ist 
July, 1820, to 30th September, 1837, which makes 
ihe aggregate of sales and receipts as a'ove stated. 
The following table exhibi's the same general re- 
sulis; bat contaias a particalar exhibit of the lands 
sold in each of the States and Territories within the 
same periods of time, and the amount paid by the 
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purchasers, and the ac‘ual sum paid into the Trea. 
sury; and itis thus made manitest, that from the 
earliest periods of the sales to ihe 30th September, 
1837, the whole amount actually paid into the Trea. 
sury in cash, and in evidences of public debt, as the 
avai's of the sales of the public lands, amount to 
98,376,532 38. 
ithibit of the quantity of public land sold, the amount paid 
by the purchasers Mice and the amount paid into th» 
Treasury on account of the sales of pubtic land, in each of 
the States and Territories, from the earliest period of the 
sales to the 30th of September, 1837. 
Statesand Quantity of pub- Amount paid 





Amount paid 





Territories. _lic land sold. by purcha- into the Trea. 
; Acres, gers. sury. 

Ohio, 12.373,247.53 _$21.277,692 95 —- $19,013,563 72 
Indiana, 13,754,370.12 17,569 450 39 15,666,390 01 
Mlinois, - 9,273,256 99 11,610,924 72 19,549,726 87 
Missouri, 5,531,954.81 7.435.881 96 6,622,740 38 
Alabama, 10,088,687.85 16,486 849 08 13,480,823 61 
Mississippi, 9 235,915.26  12538,606 13 —«11.877422. 46 
Louisiana, 2,010, 126.45 2,714,805 78 21195 896 30 
Michigan, 8 994,224.68 11,186,537 41 10 774,034 90 
Arkansas, 2,1:27,695.53 2,686,775 86 2 341,585 07 
Florida, 683,324.39 895.236 36 741,613 38 
Wisconsin, 1,051,921.94 1,363,796 24 1,232,747 1] 
76,025,055.50  $106.245,656 83 $94,496,543 8) 

Received by the Treasurer of the United States 
in 1536, 235,200 00 
in 1837, 6,200 00) 


ee 


$94,737,943 &1 


In addition to the amount paid into the Treasury, there has 
been received by Government, in payment of the public lands, 
as follows, to wit: 

Certificates ef public debt and army land war- 
rants - : . : 
Misssissipp! stock - : 
United States stock : : . . 
Forfeited land stock - 
Military iand scrip . - : . 


$954,159 9] 
- 2,418,789 44 
257,660 73 
667,746 60 
1,678,992 33 


$6,037,378 01 


It will be seen that I have not included in the 
estimate of receipts the sum of $2,448,789 44, the 
amount of the Mississippi stock received by the 
Government for the public lands—as I have not 
charged the public lands witha like amount of 
Mississippi stock issued in payment for lands pur- 
chased by the United States of the State of Georgia. 

To this aggregate of receipts into the Treasury 
from the sales of the public lands, should be added 
what has been realized since the 30th of Sepiem- 
ber, 1837; and from the documenit{now upon our 
tables, this may be put down at $10,214,154, mak- 
ing the amount received into the Treasury {rom 
the avails of the sales of the public lands, up to 
3lst December, 1839, including the evidences of 
public debt 1aken in payment, the sum of $10°,590,- 
686 38. This sum, then, of over one hundred and 
eighty million of dollars, cons'i\utes the aggregate 
which the Government has received, either in cash 
or in the extinguishment of its outstanding liabili- 
lies, from the sa!es of the public domain up to the 
elose of the year 1839. 


The whole costs of the public laads, including 
existing liabilities of the Government, on account 
of Indian treaties, if any reliance can be placed 
upon the official communications made from the 
public departments of our Government, may be 
put down at - - -  $192,604,636 09 
And tne whole receipts into the Trea- 

sury, from the sales, amount only 

to ~ - - - 108,590,686 38 





Leaving a balance against the public 

lands of - ‘ - $54,013,949 71 

It wil! be at once seen that I have not credited 
the publ.c lands with the special grants which have, 
from time to time, been made to States, to corpora- 
tio: s, and to individuals, for various objects. Nor 
have I credited the public lands with the grants 
made as donations to the officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution, or t» the soldiers of the last war, for 
the reason that the Treasury has not been en- 
riched a doliar by these donaticns and grants. 
And it wil! be seen that I have not, in the estimate 
of cos's, included any thing for the expenses of 
the land department, since the 30th September, 
1838. 

But my purpese has been attained. My ob- 
ject has ben to go so far into this examination, as 
to ascertain, witn sufficient certainty, the state of 
the account between the lands and the Treasury. I 
could not regard the proposition submitted by the 
Senator from Kentucky with any favor, inde- 
pendent of all consijtutional scruples, if it 
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saul appear that the Treasury has been 


taxed, rather than enriched, by the public lands. 

If there is any truth in figures, the Treasury has 
been, and is liable to be, taxed over eighty millions 
of dollars for the costs and management of the 
public domain, beyord the receipts trom that seurce 
ofthe public revenue. No matter whether the 
balance against the lands be eighty, or less than 
eighty millions. The fact is undeniable, that mil- 
lions and teas of millions have been disbursed at 
ihe Treasury, on account of the public lands, be. 
yond the receipts from the proceeds of their sales; 
and whatis proposed to be done? Collect from 
the lands enough to discharge this balance at the 
Treasury? No, sir; with this amount charged 
upon the lands, it is now proposed to take away 
that source of revenue; to deprive the Treasury 
of the benefit of the usual receip!s from the sales 
of the land; and to distribute those receipts peri- 
odical'y among the States for local objects, or to 
releve them from their indebtedness. 


I presume it to be the purpose of the Senator 
fron Kentucky, should his last resolution be 
adopted, to follow it up with a bill having are- 
trospective operation, and thus tocarry into effec’, 
tosome extent, the provisions of the land bill, 
which has, at former sessions, been before the 
Senate. In pursuance of the deposite act of 1836, 
the whole receipts into the Treasury, from the 
lands for that year, and nearly all for the year pre- 
ceding, were placed with the States; andjl,trust that 
the Senator’s bill willc mmence withthe close of 
1836, and will take from the Treasury the receipts 
from the lands of 1837, 1838, and 1839, making 
an aggregate of over fifteen willion of dollars. 
This sum would thus be drawn from the Trea- 
sury by,the retrospective operation of the project, 
andits prospective operauon would continue so 
long as the Government itself should contiaue. 


That portioa of the publ 'c lands purchased from 
France, Spain, and the State of Georgia, amount- 
ing to more than twenty millions of dollars, has 
been paid for from the public Treasury. The means 
have been drawn from the people; the products of 
their labor have been taxed to meet the exactions 
of their Government for those objects; and every 
man in the community who has consumed a single 
article, paying duty, has bezn obliged to contribute 
to the wants of the Treasury. The people believed 
that all the disbursements reqnired in the acquisi- 
tion and mavegement of the public domain would, 
in due time, be repaid to the Treasury by receipts 
from that source of the public revenue. 


The man in the remotest corner of New Hamp- 
shire—he who lives in the fastnesses of her moun- 
tains, has contributed towards the purchase of the 
public lands. And would that man be benefited by a 
distribution to his State of her ratable proportion of 
the fifteen millions of dollars? No, sir. &'The three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to which New 

| Hampshire would be entitled upon the principle of 
division adopted by the act of 1836,would not yield 
tohim any pecuniary advantage, and could not be 
appropriated se as to afford an equal and just be- 
nefitto all. If the States expend the money upon 
local objects—if they expend it in the payment 
of debts contracted for local objects—the effect 
would be the same. But a limited portion of the 
community would or could derive any practical 
benefits from such a distribution. The yeomanry 
of the country; the great body of the tax payers, 
who live remote from railroads and canals, would 
find no relief from their taxation from any 
such diswibution of the public revenues. So far 
from it, they would be forced to bear their 
present burdens, to enrich the capitalists of their 
own States. There can be no distribution to the 
States of portions of the public revenue, with the 
least semiblance of equal justice. Such distribu- 
lions will inevitably tend to increase the burdens 
of the many, for the exclusive benefit of the few. 

Regarding this measure as I do, as at war with 
all the great objects for which this Government 
was formed—r-garding it as an actof mevitable 
and manifest injustice to the great body of the tax 
payers of the country—I canaot g:ve to it my 
epeort, I should be doing that which my own 
judgment would condemn, | should be inflicting 
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State Debts—Mr. Hubbard. 
an act cf monstrous injustice upon my Strate, and 
an act of cruel oppression upon her peop'e. 

Mr. President, if the last resolution of the Senator 
from Kentucky shall be adopted—it theie shall be 
a consequent legislation, by Congress, correspond- 
ing with its spi:it, then, as I have before said, will 
the ind»pendence of the States be prostra‘ed. Tf, in 
any form, there shall be a distiibution of any por- 
tion of the public revenue for the purpose of carry- 
ing on and completing local objects, or for the pur- 
pose of paying State debts, the consequence to the 
States themselves would be fatal to their pride, and 
repugnant to their love of liberty—would paralyze 
tho-e energies of character, ant break down those 
habits of industry, for which the descendants of our 
Revolutionary fathers have been most traly distin- 
guished. As I would reverence the independence 
and sovereignty of the States—as I would sacredly 
protect the righ’s and immanities of our State Go- 
vernments—as [ would preserve, unimpaired, the 
moral character, the energy and the industry of the 
American people, I would oppose this scheme and 
project in every possible form. I look upon it as 
tending to excite those passions and prejudices 
among the members of the Confederacy, fatal to 
the harmony, peace, and perpetuity of the Union. 

If the proposition shall be carried out, the ime 
cannot be far dis'ant when profusion will take the 
place of economy in all public expenditures; when 
the lofty independence of the pecple would give 
way to cringing and abject sorvility; when the no- 
ble spirit of State power and of State sovereignty 
would be degraded and debased by the uncon- 
trolled and omnipotent influence of money. As an 
American, I cannot contempia e this project in any 
of its tendencies, or in any of its bearings, with 
satisfaction. It would prove most injurious to na- 
tional as well as to individual prosperity and cha- 
racter. 

There can be, Mr. President, no practical benefit 
resulting to any State by the adoption cf such a 
project. In the first place, the money cannot be 
spared from the Treasury. The wants of the Go- 
vernment wil! find use for all its means. The state- 
ments presente! to us by the head of the Treasury 
Department, furni-h clear and conclusive evidence, 
that if five mijlions only is withdrawn annually 
from the Treasury for distribution, that being the 
estimated amount of the annual revenue arising 
from the sales of the public Jands, the same 
amount must be returned to the Treasury to meet 
the requirements of the Government. There is no 
ambiguity in ihe exhibit of the Secretary upon this mat- 
ler. Itisclear as light, and perfectly intelligible to every 
man. The Treasury then cannot annually, from the 
means within its control, furnish this sum for distri- 
bution, and be prepared to answer the usual appro- 
priations made by Congress. This fact is undenia- 
ble. There is no surplus meney, on hand, all the 
available means are wanted for public use. And 
does it not occur that such a distribution as is con- 
templated ata time like this, would work great 
njustice to the New England Siates. New Hamp- 
shire, for instance, npon the supposition that fifteen 
millions is to be [distributed among the States 
in proportion to her representation in both Houses 
of Congress, would receive a fraction over 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In 
same way a like sum would have to be returned 
to the Treasury. ‘Lhe only course which could he 
resorted to to supply the deficiency, would be to 
collect the sum thus abstracted, from imports. 

In such an event my own State would be obliged 
to bear an unequal share of the burden, because it 
is known that her consumption of articles paying 
duty would excee’ the average consumption of in- 
terior Siates having an equal represeniation. 
While, then, she would receive $350,000 as her 
share of the distribution, she would be obliged to 
pay back, by ind rect taxation, fitty per cent. at 
least, in addition, to sapply the deficiency occasioned 
by the distribution. And here we have a faint ex- 
pose of the inequatity and injustice which this mea- 
sure would produce in practice. It cannot bear 
examination. Its gross and palpable partiality 
in operation musi strike every man who will at- 
tentively consider it. It is, in my judgment, an 
imposition upon the intelligence of the people; 
while you propose to distribute with one hand to 
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ihe States, with the ether you take, indirectly, from 
the hard earnings of the people, the ameunt thas ab- 
stracted. It is, in short, but a proposition to col- 
lect a given sum into the Treasury, and to distr- 
bute that sum to the States, and then to turn round 
and draw from the people the same sam into the 
Treasury, subject to all the costs and charges of 
collection. Not only the direct influence which 
this measure would produce upon the character 
of States and communities should prevent its adop- 
tion, but there are considerations of public policy 
pelicy which should stay the progress of this pro- 
ject. 

The inevitab’e effest of such a scheme, if car- 
ried into tull eflect, would be to augment and keep 
up the tarif—an eifect which cannot be contem- 
plated but with emotions ot intense solicitude for 
the weil being of our coun'ry. 

A proective tariff seems to be among the here- 
sies of the mes. The doctrine dees not find unt- 
versal support from that class designed more espe- 
cially to be benefited by such a policy. The ma- 
nufacturer himself is prepared to admit that.] 

“It is because the provisions and all other means 
of living, and the rate of wages, are lower abroad 
than they are in our own country; that foreign 
manufzctures#re aflorded here, cheaper than our 
own.” The legislaticn of Congress hitherto, with a 
view to the protection of manufactures, bas hadjno 
o her effect than alternately to stimulate bank ex- 
pansions, extensive foreign importations, and then, 
tor sell-preservation, to be followed with such ex- 
teusive bank contractions, as inevitably to lead 
fo the embarrassment, if not to the entire prostra- 


tion of our menufacturing establishments. Le- 
gisialion for the exelwsive benefit of any 
one interest, is at war with the genius of 


onr fiee ins!ttutions, and should meet the deter- 
mine! epposition of every patriot. Equal hberty, 
equal protection, equal privilege», equal and exact 
justice to all, favoritism to none, are maxims in- 
terwoven in every part of our Constitution. ‘They 
are the pillars on which rests the superstructare of 
our Government, They should be the cherished 
sentiments of every friend of our country. Fir 
the purpose of showing the fluctuations and em- 
barrassments of the manufacturers, which have, 
from time to time, occurred, I have subjomed the 
following table, which has fal’en in my way, and 
which marks their rise and fall, their prosperity 
and adversity, and gives a sufficient reason for 
these alternations: 


Year. Operation of Banks. Imports. State of Man'fg. 
17) Expansion begun—-pa- $99,000,000 Good times. 

per depreciated. 
1818) Expansion tilt July, then 122,000,000 First of the year 


a contraction, specie 10 
per cent. premium. 


good—last part 
grew dull. 


18t9 Further contraction. 87,000,000 Gen. suspension, 
18% Continued do. 76,000,000) Much depressed. 
i821 Expansion begun in 63,000,000 Good times. 
epring; speculation ac- 
tive In Wetober. 
1822 Contraction from May 83,000,000 Operatives dis. 
through the year. mise ¥. 
1823 Banks begin to extend. 72,000,000 Manutact’ing re- 
vives, 
1821 Issues increased, 81,000,000 Good times. 
1825 Paper increases till July $6,000,000 Manufact’s stop. 
—then begins a con- 
traction—and banks 
break. 
1826 Contraction continued, 85,000,000 3,000 weavers 
of work in 
ladelphia ia 
1827 Money plenty. 79,000.000 Good umes. 
1828 Money very scarce in &9,000,000 Great distress. 
May and September. 
1829 Money ecarce ull July— 74,000,000 Great distress till 
then plenty. July. 
1830 Money plenty. 71,000,000 Good times. 
SSL Money plenty till October, 103,000,000 Good times til 
then contraction. October. 
1832 Pressure. 101,000 000 Manf. distressed. 
1333 Expansion, new banks. 105.000.000 Good times. 
3) Panic, 127,000,009 Factories stopped 
from fright. 
1835 Expansion. 150,000,000 Good times, 
1336 Vast expansion, and the 190,000,000 Wonderful good 
world mad in epecula- times, 
tion. 
1337 Banks suspend, paper 141,000,000 Manf. prostrate. 
depreciates, and ex- 
changes bad. 
1838 Resumption in May and 114,000,000 Good times. 
increase of paper. 
1839 Haif:he banks supended, 158,009,000 


Manf. embarrass- 
exchanges bad ed. 

The progress of things, as shown by thie table, for & 
years past, lias been, with little variation. a bank expansion one 
year, incrcased iimportationg the next, and bank contractions 
and prastration of manufacturers the year ‘ollowing. Th a 
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the expinsion begun in 1817, and continued until July, 1818, 
was followed by an increase of imports from ninety nine to 
122 million dollars, and this was follewed by a universal 
overthrow of the manufacturing interest in 1819. These 
events have succeeded each other in the same order so invaria- 
bly, that we are constrained to consider them as cause and ef- 
fect. Increase of paper money raises prices, that leads toa 
large import of foreign goods, to profit by our high prices; this 
overstocks our market, and, aided by the bank contraction, 
which invariably takes place upon a large import, depresses 
the price of our manufactures below the cost of production. 
Hence embattassnents, breaking up of business, and bank- 
ruptcy. E : ; 

The ques:ion involved is not whether we shall 
establish a protective tariff; but whether we shall 
have recourse to a tariff for revenue, and for reve- 
nue alone, and whether that revenue shall Le col- 
lected for distribution, are the questions presented. 
Sach a tariff, for such an object, the country 
would never bear: and I greatly mistake the indi- 
cations of the times, if the country wou'd sustain 
any such system of indirect taxation for any 
object. 

Mr. President, I have said all I wish to offer, 
and will add, in conclusion, that, in my judgment, 
the true policy should be to keep down tve tariff— 
to avoid all unnecessary taxation—to apply all our 
means for the legitimate uses of the Federal Go- 
vernment—to grant no erclusive privileges —to sustain 
every class with equal justice—‘o encourage selile- 
ments upon our public domain—to induce cu.tivators 
to become the own rs of the soil. Thus we will 
add strength to our Government, by increasing the 
power, the virtue, and the intelligence of our be- 
loved country. 





NEW JERSEY ELECTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLIFFORD, 
Or Maine, 


In the House of Representatives, January 10 and 11, 
1840—On the resolution of Mr. Campnett, of 
South Caro.ina, proposing to refer all the docu- 
ments and testimony in reiation to the New Jer- 
sey disputed election to the committee on that 
subject; and Mr. Beww’s substitute therefor, de- 
claring that the gentiemen without certificates 
should not be quaiified. 

Mr. CLIFFORD said, it was true that this sub- 
ject had occupied most of the time of the House 
since the assembling ot Congress; and it was also 
true that the time bad been chiefly spent in listen- 
ing to the speeches of gentlemen who sustain the 
claims of the members commissioned by the Go- 
vernor of New Jersey. Thus far very litte had 
bee said in reply, by those who oppose the preten- 
sions of fraud, and undertake to uphold the nights 
of the Representatives elecied by the people. 

The first three weeks of the session, he believed, 
were entirely devoted tothe subject; and he had 
supposed that, after the decision upon the final 
proposition of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wise,] the matier would have been suffered, with- 
out farther debate or delay, to go to the Committee 
of Elections, especially afier that gentleman him- 
self had proclaimed that the victory was with the 
party in the majority; that the battle had been 
fought, and that he and his friend's had lost it. But, 
when the honorable chairman of that committee 
[Mr. Campnect] proposed a resolution having that 
object in view, new obstac’es were thrown in the 
way, in the form of embarrassing amendments, 
contravening the pastaction ef the House, im- 
plying censure of the majority, and thus re-opening 
the whole meris of the controversy. He dis- 
claimed interposing objection to any proper amend- 
ment or to the usual range of debate; but he had a 
right to complain when gentlemen pass by the 
question of reference—he would not say by sub- 
terfuge—but for the purpose of reviewing the 
course of the majority, especially as they had 
been permitted to indu'ge in severity of remark, 
while he and others, who have equal rights, had 
not yet had an opportunity of saying one word 
upon the subject. The gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Borts,} and others who preceded him, had 
taken this course; and the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Ranpotrn] had been permitted, again 
and again, to occupy the time of the House in_re- 
iterating the same arguments, and reviewing the 
who'e matter connected with the New Jersey elec- 
tion, Upto this time, Mr. C. said, he had con- 
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tented himself with giving a silent vote on the va- 
rious questions that had been presented in relation 
to this subject, taking care that the effect of every 
vote should be to protect the rights of the people; 
and he would still have contnued to pursue that 
course, had it not been for some remarks ef the 
gent'eman from Virginia, who made it the ground 
of complaint that those opposed to him on this 
question had not entered sufficiently into the dis- 
cussion, and insinuated that their silence was oc- 
casioned, not by a desire to-avoid a use'ess con- 
sumption of time, but from a conscious weakness 
in the justice of their cause. Under these circum- 
stances, and as the course of the House had been 
called in question, with very severe animadver- 
sion, he would ask its indulgence while he explain- 
ed the r asons and motives which had governed 
him and hs friends in the course they had taken, 
promising that he would not consume more time 
than was necessary, and that he would be as brief 
in the remarks he was about to offer as the nature 
of the subject would permit. 

But, before he proceeded to the points he pro- 
posed to discus, he would ask permission to de an 
act of justice to an individual who had been denied 
the usual privilege of speaking for himself. It was 
known to all that the official conduct of the Clerk 
had been repeatedly censured, and, as he believed, 
unwarrantably, duiing the pendency of the contro- 
versy growing out of the New Jersey conteste! 
election. It was equally true that he applied to the 
House te permit himto make a written statement, 
explanatory of his conduct, which courtesy was 
denied him; and, as it was now made a ground of 
a'tack, that the majority was not disposed to hazard 
their position by puting frih the reasons of their 
course, or by participating in the discussion, after 
having refused the Clerk permissioa to read his 
statemeat, he begged leave todo it himeelf, and 
if neces-ary io enable him to do so, he would read 
it, as a part of his speech, and he presumed no ger; 
teman would object to it. 

Mr. Peck objected. 

Mr. Cuirrorp t:us'ed that no gentleman on that 
floor would persist in the objection to his reading a 
paper which the Clerk had offered to the House in 
exp'anation of his conduct; which had so often 
been called in question by the most sweeping de- 
nunciations. He, Mr. C., did not claim to have 
much experience here, but he knew something of 
legislative proceedings, and he hid never known 
this courtesy to be objected to but in two instances: 
one of which was a few days since, which was im- 
mediate'y overruled, and the other in the Legisla- 
ture of Maine, where the request was denied, be- 
cause the member was manifestly endeavoring to 
consume time unnecessarily. 

Leave being granted—yeas 110, nays 68— 

The Crerk read the following statement : 


Hovsk or Represgntatives U. 8. Dec. 3, 1839. 
Congress having adopted no general law toascertain the title 
of those who claim a seat in the House of Representatives, nor 
any role to organize the House itself, in the meaning of the 

Constitution, the following investigation is undertaken with 
the view of eliciting from former precedents, and past usage, 
those general principles of parliamentary law which should be 
received and acknowledged until modified by positive en- 
actment. 

_ The Commons House of Parliament, in Great Britain, from 
time immemorial, has been organized after the strictest mode 
of legal processes. Whenever a Parliament was to be called, 
the King gave warrant tothe Lord Chancellor to summon the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and to issue writs of election for 
the several counties, cities and boroughs, directed to the she- 
riffs ofthe same. By virtue of this authority the sheriffs sent 
their precepts to the election officers, commanding them to hold 
e'ections in those places entitled to representation in Parlia- 
ment. Returns of the elections, in the form ofindentures, were 
sent to the sheriff, and by him attached to the original writ, and 
forwarded to the Crown oflice, whence they originated, and 
were there filed. From these, in one authentic book, the names 
ofall the knights, citizens, and burgesses were certified to the 
Clerk of the House of Commons. On the day the writs were 
returnable, (being the day for the meeting of Parliament.) the 
Lord S eward of the King’s Household, in an ante-room, at- 
tended by the Clerk of the{Crown, and Clerk of the Commons, 
with the rolls ofsuch names of the Commons as were returned, 
commanded the rolls to be called, and those who answered to 
their names, received the oaths required by law. This cere- 
mony completed, the members took their seats in the House, 
aut waited a summons from the King to come into his presence. 
Atiet hearing the King’s speech, leave was then granted them 
to assemble in their usual place of meeting, and to make a 
choice of one from among themselves to be their mouth and 
Speaker. ‘The nomination was generally made by one of the 
King’s officers, and agreed to without a division. If, however, 
others werenamed, the House proceeded to the question, and 
directed the Clerk, “sitting at the board, (as the order is, before 
the Speaker be chosen,) to make the question.” 

From this mode of procedure, two important conclusions are 
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to be drawn: First, that the Commons were regularly Orga: 
nized and constituted a House, capable of propounding an! 
deciding questions, before the election of a Speaker. When th, 
roll had been called, members had answered to their names, 
taken the oaths prescribed by law, and seated themselves jn, 


their usual place of meeting, there was then a House o 
Commons. The appointment of one to be their mouthpiece, 
was important for their own convenience, but not necessary to 
constitute aHouse. There were Parliaments before Speakers, 
is an ancient and significant phrase. Indeed we are told by 
historians that at first there were no Speakers; but some person 
was selected as “spokesmen” for each particular occasion— 
that then the same individual was nominated for the entire ses 
sion, gui avait les paroles pur les Communes; and not uniil the 
time of Richard Il, was he styled parlour pur les Communes, 
or Speaker ofthe Commons. ; 

A memorable case occurred in the time of James II, 1678 
when the Commons were without a Speaker for an entire 
week, and at last prorogued without having made an election 
They at first had selected Sir Francis Seymour, and presented 
him tothe King for confirmation, supposing the ancient usage 
in that respect tobe a mere ceremony. But the King, wishing 
to test thestrength of his prerogative, refused to sanction the 
nomination. They then returned to their own House, without 
avy one at their head, Sir Francis not making his appearance. 
This occurrence was on Friday; and until the next hursday 
the House was engaged in long and warm discussions on va- 
rious subjects, adjourning at the same time from day to day. 
Propositions were made to appoint a chairman, and rejected, 
Committees were appointed to hold conferences with the King: 
others with the House of Lords; others, again, to search the re 
cords for precedents to guide their proceedings; and after a 
week thus spent ia fruitess efforts, they were disbanded with. 
out coming toaconclusion among themselves, or an agree. 
ment with the King. ‘This case is to be found in Grey’s De- 
bates, vol. 6th, page 404. 

The old Colonial Assemblies, having the British Parliament 
as a model, were organized in the same way, and our present 
State Legislatures also, varying only in a few unimportant par. 
ticulars. Whenever, a: the time appointed, members presented 
themselves at the seat of Government, assembled in their usua! 
place of meeting, took the oaths prescribed by law, and ascer. 
tained a quorum to be present by the calling of a roll, there 
was then duly cons'ituted a House competent to entertain and 
decide all propositions touching the privilege of tnembers, the 
claim to contested seats, and whatever else that might ap. 
pertain to their more complete organization. 

There are doubtless many gentlemen here present, who re- 
member cases similar to the one referred to in tie British Par. 
liament, where their own Legislatures were engaged for days in 
discussing and deciding questions, before the election of a 
Speaker—that office being regarded, as it undoubtedly is, a 
mere instrument, a labor-saving machine to themselves. 

The second conclusion to be drawn from an observation of 
the mode of organizing Parliament, is the extreme liability to 
fraud, and the imposition of spurisus members. None but 
those whose names are recorded on some return filed in the 
Crown office, are permitted to take their seats. It is obvious, 
therefore, that two officersalone, or either one, the sheriff of 
the county who makes the return, andthe clerk of the Crown 
who files it, have it in their power to make such returns as they 

‘ease. 

Perceiving the great advantage he possessed, the King, at an 
early period, attempted to interfere, and dictate who should be 
returned tothe Commons. In 1603, Sir Francis Goodwyn was 
elected from the county of Berkshire; returns were made in due 
form, and sent to the Crown office. The King pronounced him 
ineligible, and ordered the Chancellor to issue a new writ; 
which wasdone. Sir John Fortesque, one of the King’s coun- 
cil. was elected, the returns filed, and his name placed on the 
rolls of Parliament. 

The sturdy and free hearted yeomanry of those old days 
promptly resisted this procedure; and in process of ume suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the King his assumed prerogative ot 
interfering with the return of members filed in his office of chan- 
cery. Driven from this stronghold, he resorted to the next 
which proved to be the most vulnerable point. By means oi 
secret agentsand emissaries, he completely effected his object, 
in bribing and suborning the sheriffs and their assistants. The 
books of law, and the reports of parliamentary decisions, 
are absolutely filled with cases of defective and partial 
returns, double returns, and false returns, knowing! 
and fraudulently made by those who had taker an oath 
to act justly and impartially, but who could not resist the re- 
wards or the threats ofa monarch and his nobility. So thoroughly 
corrupt had Parliament hecome in consequence of the frauds 
practised on the returne of its members, a rule was adopted, in 
process of time, by which those returns were very little regard- 
ed. Perceiving thata rigid adherence to legal processes and 
technicalities had not only broken down the charaeter and in- 
tegrity of the Commons, but was fast becoming the means of un- 
dermining the liberties of the people, they soon learned to draw 
a just and obvious distinction between a civil and political pro- 
cess; holding that a strict interpre‘ation of the one might screen 
the community from the grinding exaction of creditors, while a 
strict adherence to the other was only the means of corrupting 
na officers and of practising a fraud on the rights of the 

yeople. 

P S early as 1707,an order was adopted by the Commons, 
“that all petitions at any new Pailiament, relating to elections 
anc returns, be delivered to the Clerk of the House, and be laid 
by him on the table before the Speaker was chosen.” And it 
was subsequently ordered that those cases should be considered 
before proceeding to any other business. In the mean time, 
those claiming the disputed seats, were not allowed to partici- 
pate in the proceedings; indeed were prohibited by seyere penal- 
tes. 

Thus we see, that even in England, where the rights of the 
people are not regarded of paramount importance, the House 
of Commons in self-defence, to protect itself from corruption, 
and the intrusion of spurious members, was compeiled to 
disregard the technicalities of law, to look beyond the mere 
formalities of a return, which was no longer prima facie evi- 
dence of membership, but an instrument of fraud, to pass by 
all those intermediate stages, so readily and constantly per- 
verted, and look at the actual state of the case—the elections, 
as they really took place among those who had “the right of 
election.” 

In geome of the States of this Union, a similar course is pur- 
sued, though their laws, if strictly interpreted, and rigidly ad- 


hered to, would place it in the power of the Executive to agor- 
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nise a Legislature in the first instance, after their own will; and 
thereby contravene the wishes of the people, and perpetuate 
the power 10 their own hands. a 

In Virginia, for example, a strict interpretation of the law 
would place the organization of the Legislature, in the first in- 
stance, in the hands of the Executive Council. 

But they have never interpreted the law as conferring any 

wer on them, merely to administer the prescribed oaths; 
they never examined the certificates of members, or (ook cog- 
nizance of their title in any way. 

A high Executive officer of Pennsylvania, acting under laws 
not more rigid than those of England or the State above alluded 
to, but feeling it his duty to fellow the minutest technicality in 
regard to returns, rejecting all those of a conflicting nvture, and 

resenting to the Legislature those only he deemed official, was 
well nigh involving chat ancient and patriotic Commonwealth 
inrevolution and civil war. 

Had the Secretary of State presented both returns from the 
county of Philadelphia, and explained the circumstances so far 
as they had come to his knowledge, he would have relieved 
himself from a very delicate position, thrown the responsibility 
of deciding the case where it properly belonged, on the Ifouse 
of Representatives and the Senate, and, in all probability, 
would have prevented those distressing scenes which followed 
ihe course he actually pursued. And much of the testimony 
given before a committee of the Legislature appointed to exa- 
mine into the causes of the difficulues at Harrisburg, and many 
other recent events, all prove that, had he pursued the course 
above indicated, no difficulties would have arisen, and general 
satisfaction would have been given to the wise and candid of 
all parties. 

Congress, however, both in regard to the return of its mem- 
bers and its mode of organization, is governed by no statute or 
prescribed rule of any kind. Originating, as it did, under 
circumstances altogether different from those of the Commons 
House of Parliament, it must necessarily, for its own guidance, 
have given birth to a set of principles entirely at variance from 
those of a Legislature, which sprung, in the first instance, from 
the will of a menarch, and was only enabled, after many gene- 
rations of contest between their own privileges and the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, to establish something like the inde- 
pendence and stability of a representative bo ly. 

Congress, as it is well known, took its origin in the conven- 
tions or assemblies of deputies sent by the Colonies to consult 
for their defence and mutual welfare in a time of common 
danger. The first that met in Philadelphia, in 1774, was com- 
posed of men possessing every variety of credenuals. Some 
were deputed by the Colonial Legislature, others by popular 
assemblies, and others again by mere committees of safety. 

Assembling, however, at the imminent hazard of their for- 
tunes and their lives, the simple presence of any man wasa suf- 
ficient guarantee of his honesty and zeal. Coming together for 
the first time, personally as strangers to each other, but well 
known as the bold defenders of a common cause, they forth- 

with, making no question of each other’s authority, proceeded 
to elect a President to preside cver their deliberations, and a 
secretary to record thei proceedings. Afier they had formed 
themselves into a deliberative body, they then cz wsed the cre- 
dentials of those present to be read and approved. The Con. 
gress which assembled in May, 1775, was organized in the same 
way—not calling for the credentials of membets until! the House 
had been formed. After the articles of Confederation had been 
adopted, the mode of organizing Congress was varicd. The 
credentials were first produced and passed upon, before they 
proceeded io the election of officers. 

In the second Congress, which met under the articles of Con- 
federation, the delegates produced their credentials in the first 
instance, which were read and referred to a committee “to re- 
port thereon as soon as may be.” The committee reported the 
next day, and, all being approved, they then proceeded to the 
election of president and secretary. This preliminary exami 
nation by a committee, was never praetised before or afier the 
Congress which met in 1734. In 1785, they handed in their 
credentials, which were read without being referred, and then 
proceeded t their elections. At the next Congress, in 1786, 
the credentials were referred to a committee after the election 
of officers, but were not reported on until a late period. 

The journals after the First Congress, which met under our 
present Constitution, run in these words. “The following mem- 
hers of the House of Representatives appeared, produced their 
credentials, and took their seats.’’ And such is the tenor of 
every journal until a very recent date. Thus, it appears, that 
from the first time we had any organized system for the go- 
vernment of the States, some kind of credentials or evidence 
of membership, was expected and required before any one 
could participate in the deliberations of Congress. But the na- 
oeel thant credentials, and the mode of determining their 
validity, have always been various, and to this day, are not di- 
rected by any generallaw. The Constitution has conferred on 
Congress the power of adopting asystem of general regulations 
in regard to the elections and the returns. But this ss 
justly excited the jealousy of those who were friendly to the 
independence of the States. It was warmly resisted by many 
ofthe State conventions assembled to adopt the Constitution; 
and the point was only yielded on the promise that the Consu- 
tution should be amended in that particular so soon as it had 
been adopted. Accordingly, ata very early period in the First 
Congress, Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, moved the following 
amendment: “Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in 
the times, places, or manner of holding elections of Senators or 
Representatives, except when any State shall refuse, or neglect, 
or be unable, by invasion or rebellion, to make such elec- 
tions.” It was argued, in favor of this amendment, “that the 
clause of the Constitution conferring on Congress the power 
toregulate elections was obnoxious /o almost every State; that 
it put it in the power of that body to establish a Government 
ofan arbitrary kind. If the United States are desirous of 
controlling the people, they can do it by virtue of the powers 
given them in the 4th section of the \st article; and whenever 
they choose to exercise those powers, then farewell to the 
rights of the people, even to elect their own Representa- 
tives. When did a confederated Government have the 
power of determining on the mode of their own election? In 
the order go things, tha! power should rest with the States 
respectively, because they can vary their regulations lo ac- 
commodate te people, in a more convenient manner than 
canbe done in uny general law whatever.” Such were the 
arguments advanced in defence of the amendment; but it was 
lost by a majority of five votes. So obnoxious, however, is 
any general law of elections, that though many argumenw of 
gonvenience and expzdiency might be urged in its favor, none 


a 


has ever been adopted; repeated attempts have been made, but 
always signally failed; and we may venture to say that none 
ever will be adopted, so long as the great and important doctrine 
of Siate Rights ts regarded, 

Inthe meantime, the mode of procedure in regard to the or 
ganization of the House, and the admission of members, seems 
to have varied at different times, and never controlled by any 
general parliamentary principle. Of late years, those evi- 
dences of membership, called credentials, are forwarded by 
very few of the States, and are rarely ever presented by mem- 
bers; so that the phrase found in the older journals—“presented 
their credentials’’—has not been inserted for the last twenty 
years, because it expressed an untruth, none ever being pre- 
sented. 

It has now become a matter of vital importance to elicit from 
past experience and former precedents some general principle, 
governing all cases, and admitted as a sufficient rule by which 
the title of membership in the first instance shall he deter- 
mioed, and the House provisionally organized. And for this 
purpose, bearing In mind that ths provisional organization ts 
a mere incipient stage towards a more perfect letisiative body, 
and always subject to the control of a majority, there can be 
no better rule than that which has been practised on by Con- 
gress from atime that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. The rolls of the House of Representatives have 
always been made up from those names who, from common 
notoriety, and the general consent of all parties, were acknow- 
ledged to be members of Congress. Common fame and news- 
paper reports may appear to be aslender retiance for so im- 
= matter; but, when further examined, will prove ot 

ighest and most trustworthy authority. The press has become 
a fourth estate in the Government of civilized society. All 
matters appertaining to elections, returns, and public characters, 
are thoroughly sifted, aad made known to the whole world. 
Our country, too, ever has been, and ever will be, diviced into 
two conteuding parties; these principles of hostility are im- 
dlanted in the human heart, and. in some form, will ever ex- 

ibit themselves, and a wakeful jealousy will ever keep them 
observant of each other’s conduct; so that by means of these 
opposing elements, with the aid of the press, the truth, and the 
whole truth, in regard to any political matter, may be as well 
known to those who live in the remotest parts of the Union, as 
to those who were eye witnesses of the transaction. 

Our elections are not held in obscure boroughs, and by a few 
electors, asin England. Fifty thousand people are interested 
in the result of each election. An active and warm canvass 
commences between the contending parties for many days be- 
fore the voting is commenced; the candidates in many States go 
from house to house, from village to village, discussing impor- 
tant questions, and setting forth their 1espective claims. In 
other States the same publicity 1s given to their proceedings 
through the press. When the election comes on, hundreds in 
open day press tothe polls to give their votes. The progress 
of the election is watched from the beginning by suspicious, 
vigilant, and anxious partisans of the respective candidates. 

The result, when announced, is known through the entire 
district, spread on the wings of the wind through the 
State, and soon becomes the subject of speculation and of 
interest to the intelligent portion of fifieen millions of people. 
It is obvious, therefore, that by this process it is utterly impos 
sible for any fraud er deception to be practised without imme- 
ciate detection. The precise state of the poll, the number of 
votes given, the exact majority, and all questions and disputes 
growing out of the elections, become the most prominent part 
of the history of the day; and no private papers, (as all creden- 
tials are,) however well authenticated, can enable the proper 
officer to make up a more complete and satisfactory roll of mem- 
bers than he can form from the current history of the times. He 
is made as well satisfied as he can be of any human event, by 
common notoriety and the consent of all parties, that certain 
men, (or more properly, as the individual may be unknown,) 
certain names, are elected as members of Congress; and the 
next MOSt Important point isto identify the name with the indi 
vidual actually elected. 

The mode pursued by Congress in this respect also, is a 
plain and simple one. When the day appointed by the Consti- 
tution and the laws for the meeting of Congress has arrived, 
and those who are members, or claim to be members, present 
themselves in their usual place of meeting; and when. at the 
appointed or usual hour, the officer to whom has been en- 
trusted, by long and undisputed usage, the duty of making a 
roll of members on the principles above indicated, presents 
himself, announces that he is about to call the names of 
those who are members of the House of Representatives— 
when he actually calis a name, and one rises from his seat, or 
audibly answers to that nime, there can be no question in the 
mind of any one that he is the individual actually elected and 
entitled to his seat. Under color of a piece of paper or parch- 
ment, which he can procure by fraud or bribery, and under 

rotection of the secret ballet box, one might have the hardi- 

ood to present himeelf, go through the forms of initiation, and 
aid in doing infinite mischief—in subverting the Conatitution 
itselt—before he could be detected; and then, by aid of his own 
voice, might save himselffrom ejection and punishment. 

But here no one can conceive the possibility of such a thing. 
It is not in the human heart to strain itselfup to the practice of 
a fraud, surrounded by existing circumstances. Silence and 
secresy ate essential to the perpetration of crime. But here 
are assembled, in open day, the Representatives of six and 
twenty States; anda vast concourse of people from all parte 
of the Union, anxiously watching the minutest procedure. 
Can it be possible that one would rise insnch a presence, and 
answer to a name that is not his, and claima seat to which he 
has no title} It is notin man to act so basea part. When, 
therefore, the roll has been called through, and a sufficient 
number have answered to their names to constitute a quorum, 
there is then a House of Representatives, as contemplated by 
the Constitution; for it says, each House shall elect its own 
— As there are Parliaments, so there must be a House of 
Representatives, before the election of Speaker. And there 
is no ether way in which a House can be constituted, than the 
one just described. When that process has been completed, 
there is then a House of Representatives, competent to enter- 
tain and decide all questions touching the privilege of memhers, 
the claims to contested seats, and all matters appertaining to 
their more complete organization. They cannot enter on the 
ordinary business of legisla'ion as prescribed and limited by 
the Constitution, because they have not taken the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution: which, by some inadvertence, is required 
to be administered, not by a judicial Officer, but by the Speaker 
hjmse)fafter his election, 
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While thus engaged in the adjustment of preliminary ques- 
tions, the House must be governed by the common law of Par- 
liament, without which ao deliberative body can exist. It is 
true they are notbound by the rules of a preceding Congreae; 
but those rules, like statutes, do not create or destroy, but only 
lint and detine a general principle. Take away the limita- 
Uons, and the principle existe in its original force. 

When thus constituted and organized into a House of Repre- 
sentatives, itis then the duty of the proper officer to lay before 
them al! contested cases, and the donee in his possession, 
that they may proceed, according to the Constitution, to decide 
on the elections, returns, and qualifications of those contesting, 
After the most laborious investigation into all the precedents, 
from the earliest Umes, both in our own country and in Eng- 
land, | have come to the conclusion that this is the only eafe 
and proper course to be taken.* s 

Though long usage, and the necessity of the case, have im- 
posed on the Clerk of the House the duty of making a roll of 
members, to be called atthe opening of Congress, yet he has ne 
authority whatever to interpose in doubtful cases, or throw any 
obstacle in the way of an immediate a:ljustnient by the House. 
Where there are no difficulties, his course is plain; but in all 
matters of doubt, he is bound to present the evidence in his pos- 
session, and throw the responsibility of deciding, where it has 
beea placed by the Constitutien, on the Representatives of the 
people. No party can take exceptions, no individual can be 
aggrieved by thiscourse It will be as much inthe power of 
the House to acton them when called at the end of the roll, ag 1 
they had heen called in the regular routine, according to past 
usage. And by the mode here proposed, one great advantage 
will be gained in having a House organized and competent to 
entertain and decide al! questions touching the privilege of 
members, before any contested cases shall come before them 
for consideration 

Believing that Congress, originating in peculiar circumstances, 
and being a Government of confede: ate | States, must necessa- 
rily be controlled by laws different from those of the House ot 
Commons, or the 8 ate Legisiatures: xercising jurisdiction over 
aconsolié vied mass— believing that the present mode of testing 
and recognising members is more efficacious than any positive 
enaciment can be made—that it is more wgee impartial, and 
consistent with our federative system, and that it ts less liable 
to be perverted, under color of law and strict technicalities, inte 
an instrument of fraud —believing that when a roll, made up of 
the names of those who, by common notoriety and the general 
consent ofall parties, were recognised as members of the House 
of Representatives, has been called through, and a sufficient 
number have answered to their names to constiiute a quorum, 
that thenthere isa House of Representatives as understood by 
the Constitution, controtied by the common law of Parliament, 
and competent to decide all questions touching the privileges ot 
members—and believing that then, and not before, all contest- 
ed cases, with the accompanying testimony, should be laid be- 
fore them for considerat on, I feel it a solemn duty incumbent 
on me to proceed in this mode to organize the House, so far as 
necessity, and unbroken usage from time immemorial, have 
threwn that task ou the Clerk of a preceding Congrees. 

Having made a roll of those names who, by general noto- 
riety and the common consent of all parties, were members of 
Congress, I prepared a brief statement of the New Jersey con 
tested case, In the following words, which it was my intention 
to lay before the House so soon as a quorum was ascertained 
to be present: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
DOUBLE RETURN. 
There is, in my possession, commissions of the Governor of 
New Jersey, addressed to Joun Banker Ayerioe, WILLIAM 
Hatstep, Joun P. B. Maxwe.y, Josern F. Ranpoipn, 
Cuaries C. Stratron, and Tuomas Jongs York, esquiies, of 
which the following is a copy: 
STATE Of NEW JERSEY, 
To Joun B. Aycrice,of the county of Bergen, esquire.GRERTING: 

It appearing to the Governor of the State of New Jersey, and 
the Privy Council thereof, that you have been elected by the 
people of the State of New Jersey to represent the said State in 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-Sixth Congress of 
the United States, you, the said Joun B. Aycrias, are there- 
fore commissioned to represent the State of New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, during the 
Twenty-sixth Congress. In testimony whereof, &c. 

{Signed} — WM. PENNINGTON. 
By the Governor: 
James D. Westcort, Secretary of State. 
(The same in relation to the other five members.) 

I have, algo, in possession the certificate of the Secretary of 
State, of the State of New Jersey, of which the following is a 
copy: 

State or New Jersey, &s. 

I, James D. Westcott, Secretary of the State of New Jersey, 
do hereby certify that, upon a careful examination of all the 
returns made by the several clerksof the respective counties 
in said State, and filed in my offi e, and also of returns of votes 
given in the townstliups of South Amboy,inthe county of Mid- 
diesex an:‘| of{Millville, inthe county of Cumberland, verified by 
the affidavits of the eeverai township officers of election in raid 
townships respectively; which townsnips returns were rot In- 
cluded in the returns of the clerks of said countiesof M.ddle- 
sex and Cumberland, and which were directed to be filed by 
the Governor, and now remain on file in my office, of the elec- 
tion for members to represent this State 1a the House of Re- 
presentatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the United 
States, held on the ninth and tenth days of October, anno Domi- 
ni one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, it appr as that 
PHILEMON Dickerson received 28.453 votes, Manning Force 
23,314 votes, Pz er D. Vroom 28492 votes, Damen B. Ry- 
ALL 23.441 votes, Wintram R. Cooper 23.455 votes, Joszrn 
KILLE 28,426 votes, Joun B. AycricG 28.294 votes. Joun P. B. 
MAXWELL 28.383 votes, WitttaM Hatstep 28,337 votes, Jo- 
3EPH F. RANDOLPH 23.427 votes, CoarLes C Stratton 2.396 
votes, and Tuomas Jones York 28,321 votes, and by which it 
appears that, at said election, PuitemMon Dickerson, Parser 
D. Vroom, Danrer B. Rracyr, Witiam R. Coopsr, Joseru 
KILie and Josepu F. Ranpotpn. received a majority of the 
whole number of votes given in the State of New Jersey 
for Representatives of said State in the House of Repre- 

*It is, indeed, the course indicated by Congress asthe proper 
one, in the famous Moore and Letcher case, when both gentle- 
men voluntarily retired in the first stage of theo ization; 
and this act of theirs was afterwards approved confirmed 
by a yote of the House, 
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sentatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of the United 


. Iatestimony whereof, &c. 
— ] ‘ JAMES ). WESTCOTT. 
This ta my mind is clearly a case of double retura—a conflict 
between two authentic public documents Which ought to 
have preference is not my province to decide. Each State has 
ite own mode of conducting and publishing itselections. Some 
are content with the mere ceruficate of a sherill, other adopt a 
more foimal mode through the proclamation or commission of 
a Governor, but ineither case there is nothing more than a 
mere minwterial Hunction to be discharged. Whether a Go- 
vernor or a stierifl, he ix pro hac vice, only aconduct pipe, or 
medium through which the people convey their wishes to th 
individual elected, and the body to which he isaccredited. I 
the Governor’s commission amounted to more than that, | 
would leadto this absurdity, that one memer of Congr 
would have a higher tite ihan another to this seat, It would, 
also, lead to this consequence, thata Governor, by placing the 
commission under seal of the State in the nds of an mdi- 
vidual, would make his title beyond dispute, and would finally 
place it in the hands of the Siate Executives, to return what 
members they pleased to Congrees- -a hich prerogative claimed 
by the Kings of England, but indignantly rejected by the Com 
mons at anearly perio |, 
1 hold, therefore, that the Governor's 


commisaion or procla- 


mation, like a s%erifl’s certificate, is nothing more than the 
prima facie evidence of an election, lable to be rebutted by 
other evidence of equal authentcity, as in this case by theceru 
ficate of the Becretary of State with the seal of his office, 
which he certifies that “it appears thatat said election, Parcs 

mon Dicxenson, Perer D. Veoom Danrer B. Ryaui, Wu 

Liam R. Cooper Josern Kinie, and Josern F. Ranpoirn, 


given in th 


received a majority of the whole number of vote 
r aid Strate in 


said Biate of New J ree y lor Re; eerntatives of 
the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress of 
the United Siates.’ 

Not feeling it my duty to determine betwe 
cument, which declares that ceriain men at 
of Congress, and another document of equal credibility, which 
| majoruy of vot | 
mm, tothe cor 


nan authentic cd 


elected inembers 
declares that certain other men have the 
submit the case, with the evidence la my possession, 
sideration of the House ; 

I prepared a statement, also, of the Pennsylvania case, in the 
following words: : 

BTATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, DOUBLE RETCRNS. 


Ihave in my possession a certificate signed by three “ju 
ofa general clection, held ai the several election distrieis, com 


posing the Third Congressional district, on Tuesday, the Och 
day of October, 1835 in which they “do ceruly that the follow 


ing persons had the number of votes affixed to their re 
names, to wit: 
Cuaries Nayior had six thousand six ht 


Spee cuve 


mdred and sixty 


nine votes . - - 6,609 
Cyarzes J. Isarason. had five thousand eight hundred 
ninety-lour votes . . eI 


Cuar.es Nayion having a majority of the votes polled, is 


elected a member of the twenty-sixth Congre '&e 

Accompanying Us Certificate, is a clamationof the Go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania, put forth on the Ist December, 18x, 
whereby itis published and declared “that Cia 3s NAYLON 
has been returned as duly elected tn lis Ceagre nal Dis 
irict,’ &c 

In addiiion to these documents, and in conflict with them, ? 
have a certificate signed by three other “judges ofa general ele 
tion held at the several election ctectricis, composing the 
Third Congressional District of Pennsyivania, except the in 
corporated district of the Now bern Liberties, which returns 
were rejected, on Tuesday the ninth day of Qet | "an 
which they “do certify that the following pers had the num. 


ber of votes affixed to their respective names, to wit 


Cuaries Nayior, three thousand three hundred and fifty-four 
votes 4 2274 
Cuarzes J. INcersout, three thousand nine hundred and filteen 
votes - 3.915 
Accompanying this certificate, which w forwardel to the 
office of the House of Representatives on the Sth November, 
1839, is a note, according to the law of Pennsylvania, addressed 
to the House of Representatives, by Fr. R. Sus, esquire 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, in: which he ites tl 
from the returns of a general election held on Tuesday, ' 
Oh of October 1838 in the Toird Congressional district, “it 
appears that CHar.es J. Incresoi. was duly elected to repre 
gent the gaid district in the 26th Congress.” 
Ata subsequent period, to w ow the 28th November, 1839. 


a proclamation of the Governor ot Pennyslvania was received, 
which proclamation was put forth on the: of November, 
1839, and declares “that Canes J. Inorr oOresail, 
has been retureed as duty elected in the Third Congressional 
district, on the Mh of Octover, 1838, asa Rey resentative of the 
people of this State in (ce Congress of the United States,” &e 


uh 


SOLL, €8 a 


Believing this to be a case of double returns, and that tts 
not my province to determine between the contesting parties IT 
submit it to the consideration of the House, which the Constit 
tion has mace the sole tribunal to judge of the election, returns 


and qualifications of iis members 
: Reepectfe iv, 
HUGH ALFRED GARLAND, 

tcting Clerk of the House of Reps. U.S 
[ITeve, at the call of some member, the Clerk read an 
pendix to his statement, citing authorities tn Suppo 1 
Mr. Cuirrorp resumed, and said: It is no part 
of my intention to comment upon the paper just 
read, or in any manner to refer to the authoriues 
appended to it, in support of its positens, The 
document is before the country, ani my purpose 
is answered. It will speak for itself; breathing, as 
it does, the same spirit of conscious rectitude and 
manly independencs which has characterized the 
conduct of the Clerk throughout. The argument 
is convincing and unanswerable, and the authori- 
ties full and explicit. Itsesms to me that every 
one not blinded by partisan feelirg, and whose 
pride of opinion is pot made inyeterate by preja- 
lice, must yield assent to ils conclusions, But, 


fiji: 


thereof] 


} 
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whatever opinions may be expressed or entertained 
by the apcl gists of fraud, it is not going too far 
to say, that the author of ‘he statement wall receive 
from the candid of all partes the commendation 
due, and always accorded, to a faithfal and un- 
flinching discharge of duty, under citcumstances 
involving high and delicate responsibility. It is 
irae that public opinion, under the guidance of 
falsehood and misrepresentation, is sometimes se- 
vere, but the ullimate jucgiment of the pevpie will 
do ample justice to every public servant, however 
elevated or humb'e his station may be. 

It is not demed, and, if it were, immemoria 
usage has sanctioned the practice, as every 
one may know by examining the records of 
this House, that it was the duty of the Clerk 
to prepare a roll of the members, and to 
preside, in a qualfied sense, duzing the first 
stages of organization, for it cannot be forgot- 
ten that he commenced the call of the States by ge- 
neral consent. But how should the roll te consti- 
tuted?) Of every one that makes claim to a seat? 
In doulle retarns, the principle is inadmissible, 
and would work an outrage upon the Cors'ituticn 
itself, by increasing beyond limit the tumber of 
which the ITouse is composed. In cases of con- 
troversy, shall the C.erk decide? This would be 
an assump ich of power contravening the plainest 
prineip'es of the Federal compact, and dangerous 
to the righ's of the people of the several States, 
who have conferred no such power. Whaishould 
be done?) Why, to my mind, i! is s*lf cvieent that 
tie roll should be male up of tie und sp ited names 
of the Representatives elect, and that contested 
cises should be referred to the House for decision. 
The insenu ty of man cannot devise any other 
course, in consonance with the spir.t of the Con-ti- 
tution, wAhout patting in peri! the right of the peo- 
ple to choo e their own Representatives. 

But, sir, Ict me hasten to a more important in- 
quiry touchirg the power of this House to ascer- 
tain its own members, before the election of “their 
Speaker, and other officers.” It hes been denied; 
and the best way to obviate the cronnds of the de- 
nial, will te to know that it exists. During the three 
first weeks cf the session, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wise] perticipated largely in 
the d sctussion, letermination and p:r- 


’ 


with a d 
severence which deserve a_ better cause, though I 
infer, from recent events, that his triends have 
more co: fidence in bhis abiity to execnte than to 
plan acampa ga. The sub tarce of his positions, 
as they have impressed themselves on my mind, 
may be stated in a few words, without atiempting 
to give his languace. TYe maintained that the re- 
turn or commission of the Governor was prima 
facie evidence, for the person holding it, to a seat; 
but that the Flouse, in its hen chrysaiis state, as he 
called it, had no power to judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its members. Fally 
concurmng that toe retarn is presumptive evidence 
of right, L will attempt to prove that the House had 
the power coeval and coextensive with the assem- 
bling of the memle:s, on the first Monday of De- 
cember last, to judge of the constitutional element 
of which it should be compo ed. From necessity, 
saving nothing about expediency, which ought to 
have very littl weight in determining a question 
touching the « constiiutional grant, it 
mus! exist somewhere, else prima facie evidence, 
that is, on iis face, or, in pailamentary languege, 
at first blush, may con:tiiute member h'p, by con- 
erring a conclasive right in the flist instance, even 
in cases of palpable traud or gross ecrrupticn. 

Bat waere does the Constitut.en place it? Arti- 
cle first, see ion second, provides that “ Each House 
shall be the jadge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” Surely this 
provision has no qualifying phrase, but is as ex- 
j leit as language can make it; and, in the absence 
of any restraining clause, it is a very sensible rule 
that the constructionist is compe'ledc to believe that 
the Legislature intended what it hassaid. The ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of law, much less of the 
Constitution, is not open to any right of construc- 
tien; and if it were, it cannot avail for any purpose 
to those who sus'an the claims of fraud against 
the rights of the people. The reason and justice 
of the thing are against them, 
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It is said, however, that the word “House” 
means an organized body of members, acting un. 
der the sanction of an oath; and this is calleda 
limitation; andin one aspect i! is, while in other; 
it is a most latitudinous construct on. It worksa 
limitation of the power as to the time ef its exer. 
cise, but at the same time is made to absorb the 
functions of another grant, which no one will deny 
is made by the use of the same word to which, if 
the same qualification te applied, the grant be. 
comes hugatory, and neither power can be exer. 
cised. Thus: ‘The House of Representat ves shall 
choose their Speaker and other officers.” The 
election of a Speaker is the important iagredient 
of o ganization; but if the word “House” means 
an organized body of members, then organization 
must precede the election of Speaker; and if so, 
the provision is felo de se, for no o: ganization cay 
ever take place; and without it, gentlemen say 
there can be no tribunal authorizcd to canvass the 
elections, returns and qualifications of members, 
If so, the Government is at an end, and we are, in 
sober truth, ia the mids of revolution. But, sr, 
the judicial tribunals never attempt to limit or ex. 
tend the natural import of words, which ate inde. 
pendent of any qualifying plres*, except to pre. 
vent fraud, or to protect individual rights. Ip 
such cases, as a dernier resort, a feeling of charity, 
if I may give it that name, induces the belief tha 
the Legislature intended to advance the price. 
ples of natural justice. But it is scarcely charita- 
ble to believe that the framers of the Federal cin. 
pact intended that any person, other than a Repre- 
sentative chosen by the yeople, should be p rmitied 
to participate in the deliberations of the popular 
branch of the Government, and especially not, as 
itis provided that the House of Representatives 
shall be chosen every second ycar by the people of 
the several Sta‘es; and it is even less so, if possi- 
ble, that they ever intended that the detail of that 
compact sheu'd be so contradictory and impracti- 
cable, that it would be ‘mpossible to carry one pert 
into effect without nullifying another. The Con. 
stitution was formed by hcnest and consistent 


men, and its provirions, in my cs imation, are 
consistent in themseives, and reeconcilable with 


each other. Let this be explained, if it can be, 
consistently with the position assumed. It is nt 
wi hin the scope of my humbie ability, nor dol 
believe that the peuple of the country will ever 
admit it; and tet those who macintain it look well 
to the ground upon which they stand, ‘‘iest they 
fail.” 

But, if the rght of asce. taining its own members 
is notexpressly granted to this House before the 
e ection of Speaker, it is clearly and necessarily to 
be impld from the power of organization, which 
itis admitied is expressly conterred in the latter 
clause of article first, section second, before cite!, 
that the Howe of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other oflice:s, which 1s the enly 
organization contemplated or known in this branch 
oi Congress. The right to elect Speaker is clearly 
anexpress grant. But how is the power contended 
for to be enforced? To this I answer emphatical- 
ly, that itis properly an incident to the right of 
fermation, ani necessary to its execution, to pre 
vent the minions of pa ty from trampling under 
foot the most inportant elemeat of a Republ.c n 
Government— he sovere gnty of the peop'e. My 
language, sir, will inform you of the soure? from 
which my princip'es of ccnstruction are drawn. It 
is marvellous thatany appeal should te male to 
the doctrine of State Kights, in tie sease in’ which 
I have been taught to respect it, as a defence of 
one of the grossest attempts in the annals of the 
nation to prostrate the viial prneiple upon whch 
the doctrine is based. State Rights! Let me re- 
fer to one of its founders: ‘*Whenever, therefore, 
a question alises concerning the constitutionality 
of a power, the first question is, whether the power 
be expressed in the Constitution. If it be, the 
question is decided. If it be not expressed, the 
next inquiry must be, whether it is properly an in- 
cident te an express power, and necessary to its 
execution. If it be, it may be exercised by Con- 
gress. Ifit te not, Congress cannot exercise it.” 
— Virginia Resolutions, 1199, 1800. 

The application is so apparent, that no comment 
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can give strenth to it. These miles, in my estima- 
tion, may be safe'y applied to every part of the 
C.nstitution, without, in any instance, hazarding 
the intention of the framers; and if they were more 
s‘udied, more carefully adhered to, and less talked 


| about, there would be greater safety to the country 


against any infraction of the fundamental Jaw. 
Sach are, very briefly, my views as to the true 
rendering of the Constitution; but I will take the li- 
berty to remark, before leaving this branch of the 
inquiry, that the whole subject of construction is 
very elaborately considered in the resolutions to 
whch I have adverted, as a sound exposition of 
the implied powers of Congress. 

The doctrine of casus omissus, in regard to the ele- 


- ment of which the popular branch of this Govern- 


ment is composed, or the right and power cf per- 
fecting that element into the form of a constitution- 
al House of Representatives, cannot be admitted. it 
istco deadly in its consequences to rece ve favor, 
even feramoment. The framers of the Constitut on 


; cou'd not have overlvoked so importeat a mat er, 


for it will be remembe:ed that the foundation prin- 


| ciple in the formation of this body, under the Con- 


siitution, is the rght of the people to choose their 
own repre-enta'ives, . It isan important right, and 
one that gave birth to the Revolationary scenes of 
our country, of which New Jersey may boast her 
full share, and to which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Serceant] adverted with so much 
fervor and eloquence. It is one for which the 
patriots of that day conten!ed with earaest solici- 
tule, and when en'reity proved fruitless, and all 
peaceful efforts to secure it had failed, they did 
not hesitate, in the defence of it, to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor; and 
now, when it is amply secured, it should not be 
hazarded by construction, or defeated by fraud. 
The struggle to which the honorable gentleman 
alluded was not for “seals” or “stamps,” nor 
even for the forms of law. The people of that 
day had enough of these ensigns of monarchy; the 
allusion is a perversion of history; they fuugat for 
liberty, and the right of representation. 

Even in the British House of Commons, where 
this principle is less understood, and, consequently, 
less highly valued, from mmemorial usage, in cases 
of double returns, toch claimants are required to 


retire and refused the right to participate in the 
| doings of that body, until their respective claims have 


heen inves igated, and decited by the undisputed 
members. 

The right to decide implies a time to examine 
and consider. The necessiy of dec sion upon a 
coniroverted right to represent, precludes the exer- 
c se of the right, ij it may be called such, pending 
he nece:Sary invest gaton, and while its exis- 
lence is undetermined, un'ess it be better that the 
people shall be misrepresented in the conncils of 
the nation, through the med.um of fraudulent re- 
turns, than net represented at ail. The fore gn 
anbassador cannot be aceredited, while his official 
character is in dispute. A cecision cannot be ex- 
pected upon any just princip'es, without a full in- 
vest gation; controveited facts must be proved; 
lime must be allowed to procure evidence, and to 
consider it, after it is produced; and whatever de- 
lay may be necessary to the prerequisi es of a final 
fetermination may be fully justified by the autho- 
rity which is expres-ly conferred to ‘“‘judze.” It 
\ne House may judge, it mustfirsth ar. The par- 
lamentary usage which excludes the exercise of 
delegated power, while it is uncertain whether ii has 
ben ecnferred, is but the dictate of common sens, 
Which pervades the general transactions of life. In 
matters of business, commercial men do not have 
iransactions with an agent, while his agency is in 
dispute. No, sir, that enterprising and va'uable 
class of our ci izens are too provident in their deal- 
ings to entertain for a momen’ a principle so much 
at variance with common prodence, and so ha- 
uardous in its consequences. 

If there was any ground to be ieve that the de- 
‘ire to be consistent could have any influence over 
the prejudice of party feeling, I would endeavor to 
¢nvince honorable gentlemen of the minor:ty that 
hey are committed to the principles which I main- 
‘ain, in reference-to the subject under considera- 
on, unless it be said that Kentucky is not now 
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‘tin the line of safe precedents.” But, however 
that may be, I propose to strengthen my posi'ion, 
that the power to judge of the returns is coexten- 
sive with the assembling of the members, by ad- 
ducing a few authorities from the journals and 
decisions of the House, from which it will also 
appear that, as a party, they cannot escape the 
charge of inconsistency, though the fact may be 
ever so unavailing: 

“On the first day of the meeting of t! e Twenty-third Congress, 
the House was, agreeably to usage, called (o order by its acting 
Clerk, M. St. Clair Clarke, who proceeded to call the roll ot the 
members by States, beginning with the State of Maine. Hav- 
ing proceeded as far as the Staie of Kentucky, before its mem- 
bers were cailed, Mr. Allan of that State rose and asked per- 
mission to address the House He observed, among other 
things, that the State of Kentucky had been declared éntived 
to thirteen Representatives, but that, in casting his eyes around 
the Hall, he recognised fourteen gentlemen ostensibly claiming 
to be Representativesand members ofthe House.  Frem the 
cireym tances of the case it was cb vous that the question of 
their right to a seatmust be decided in the present stage of the 
proceedings. The question arising from these conflicting 
claims Was one deeply interesting, not only to their own imme 
dia‘e districts, but tothe State at large: so much, so that the 
delegates from the State had inet together, and deemed it their 
duty to take the novel case under their most serious conside- 
ration,” 


The Federal delegation in that Congress, from 
the State of Kentucky, iecluded in its number some 
of the ablest lawyers in the count:©, and were very 
compe‘ent to decide, after ‘a most ser.ous corside- 
ration,” at what stage of the proceedings it was ob- 
vious that the question of right should be deter- 
mined. Jt has been well said that princip'es never 
charge. What was obvious then, is equally obvi- 
ous now, though a certain class of politicians may 
not be able to perceive it with equal c'earness. 
The whole argument resolves iis'lf into a mere 
question of expediency, or rather of inconvenience. 
Usage has been much relied upon as condemning 
the course of the majovity. Jt may safely be a/l- 
initted that the argument of inconvenience, as to 
the time of exeicising the acknowledged power of 
the Hou-e over the election and returns of its mem- 
bers in ordinary cases of contested election, before 
organization, presses iise'f with much force. It 
my or may not be exercised as the m’genitude of 
the qnestion, and the circumstances out of which it 
has grown may seem to justify. The canvass 
must be had, but the members under the limit of a 
sound discretion, may determine at what period of 
the sezsion it is expedient to enter upen its exami- 
nation. Usually itis not expedient to do so in the 
incipient stages of organization. Hfence the usage 
to which reference has been made. The case from 


New Jersey stands alone inthe history of the 
country. Ithas no parallel. No onebas under- 


taken tc deny the expediency of investigation if we 
have the power. 

Ia further prosecuting this inquiry, let me again 
refer to the case of Letcher and Moore, where the 
power contended for was dist net'y maintained 


and admited by the most talen'ed men of both of 


the great political parties of 
solemnty affirmed by the House. 

Mr. Alian, in the conclusion of his remarks, said 
that: 

“In order to enchle the House to decide the controversy he 
tireen these claimants, he wou ask the Clerk whether he had 
in bis possession any certificates or other vouchers in relation 
to the election in the district from which both these gentlemen 
came, and i: he had, he would call for the reading.” 


The papers were read, includ ng the “poll books, 
duly certified.” 

No one can deny that the facts of the two cases 
are precisely similar, as well as the course of pro- 
ceeding. The authorily of this case, in the aspect 
in which it is now presented, has not been assailed, 
but has been passed by in silence. [t is impossible 
to escape it on the score of acquiescence, for up to 
this time the partieshad made no arrangement, as 
will be readily perceived by the published debates 
to which I refer, as well as to what succeeded, 

Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, an Administration 
member, said that— 

The person claming ‘o be substituted for the individual upon 
the roll, ought to produce his credentials, and say whether 
those were the papers on which he intended to found hi: claim 
toaseat. Ifthat were dour, he would be ready to pass up- 
on them. 

Mr. Allan, a Whig member, in his s2cond 
speech, said that— 

He understood hiniself to possess the right of rising, and pre- 
sen'ing the question in this case to the House. This wasa Iox<e; 
under the view of the Consiitution it was competent to perform 
any act pertaining to the House of Representatives, ani its 
first duty was to ascertain who were itsown members, This 


. 
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was a representative Government, and the first question which 
demanded attention was, whether individuala claiming to be 
their representatives, were actually their represeutatives, 


Mr. Burges, said— 

The House ought to co behind that paper (the returns) to the 
poll books, to ascertain whether the electors did vote of not, 
and then leave the question of their right to vote, &c. to the elec- 


tion committee. He repeated, that in their decision the House 


were bound to approximate as closely as possible to the people, 
in order to the beiter understanding of the public will. 


Mr. Archer, amorg other things, said, in the 
second stage of the proceedings— 


He could not avoid expressing his unfeigned surprise at the 


observations that had fallen from several gentlemen who had 
addressed the House on both sides of the question +. Se 
Lle contended, as we understood him, that the House ought at 
once to decide without referring it first to a committee, and that 
the course pursued by several honorable gentlemen who pre- 
ceded him, went to abrogate the most Important rights and pri- 
vileges of that assembly. What did the Constitution say? 
Why, that the House was to be the sele “judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its members’ — It would be dero- 
gatory to that legislative body to say aught against this doe- 
ine, * *-* There was another view of the question, 
and one of great import, which should be considered, and that 
was, suppose a return was made, perfect in all its forms, and 
at the moment ofpresenting it, a gentleman were to rise and 
offer to prove, at the bar of the House, that the return was an 
imposition, would any honorable member tell him that the 
House was precluded from entertaining such an allegation? If 
a mere return were deemed a sufficient qualification, then any 
one producing arequired form became at once a member of 
that Ilouse. 
Mr. Jones of Georgia said: 

Mr. Letcher [the Federal claimant] had produced his certifi 
ente, (the poll books,) in which it was certified that the majority 
of qualified voters, in the whole five counties, had given their 
votes in his favor. It had been argued, and correctly argued, 
that he who had such a majority was the member entitled to a 


seat 

My, Beardsk y said: 

“tle conceived that geatleman were mistaken in supposing 
that ithad been argued that the House had not the power of 
looking back to facts and circumstances connected with the 
certificate which had been offered by Mr. Moore at the table, 
The arguement that he had heard, was that the usval mode of 
procee ‘ing was not to go behind a certificate on a question as to 
lis validity. 


Tais disclaimer was made necessary by the evi- 
dent mistake of the gentleman from Virginia who 
had preceded him, and is very strongly corrobora- 
live of the ground essumed that in the discussion 
of that case, both parties denied any limitation as 
to the power of tie House to canvass the returns, 
and ascertain its own members. 

Atthe close of the debate, the following resolu- 
tions presented by Mr. Hardin, a Whig member, 
were acopied with great unanimily, upon which no 
comment is necessary: 

Resolred. That the Committee of Elections, when appointed 
inguire and report to this House, who is the member e ected 
from the Fifth Congressional District of the State of Kentucky, 
and until the co rmittee report, as herein required, 

Resoleed, That neither Thomas P. Moore nor Robert 
P. Letcher shall be qualified as the member from said dis- 
trict, 

Upon these remarks and authorities I will rest 
this part of the argument, assuming hereafter the 
power of the Honse to decide any matter necessary 
tote decided in erter to form a constitutional 
House of Representatives, before that election is 
effected; and I do it the more cheerfully, without 
further consideration, as many who denied it un- 
der the counsel ef the gentlem:n from Virginia, 
[Mr. Wise,] have virtually acknowledged their 
error, by abandoning their position. 

It has nsw become important to consider the 
“black letter” pos ton of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Pect,] that the commission of the 
Goveracr, as he calls it, is conclusive evidence to 
the person holding it to a seat in this House for all 
purposes of organization. That genileman did not 
iake part in the early disctission of ths question, 
for reasons, no doubt, that were satisfactory to hiin- 
self, and of which it does not become me to en- 
quiie, except for the purpose of making the 
change in the ground assumed in the de- 
bite. Before, it was said, and jastly, I contend, 
in reference to the return or commission, that it 
was prima facie evidence of a right of membership. 
But, sir, this new doctrine gives it all the validity 
of an Executive commission, empowering the in- 
dividual who holds it to take the seat, and to per- 
furm the high functions of a Representative of the 
people, by virtue of the paper title of the Go- 
vernor. It is said the franchise is as effectually 
secured by the return, as the title to real property 
is by deed. No one can complain that the position 
is not sufficiently broad to cover the case. The 
analogy, however, is not just; but if it were, the 
mere formalities of a deed are often a very frail 
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reliance for the security of title. It is a famihar 
maxim, that no man can transfer to others rights 
more extensive than ke pcssesses. If the grantor 
had no estate, nothing p2sses by the deed. In 
many cases, an agent duly constituted, acting in 
pursuance of his delegated authority, may transfer 
the rights of his principal; but it he transcends 
that authority, his acts are void. The Governor 
of a State, in the exercise of his Executive func- 
lions, represents the sovereignty of the people as 
in appointments to office, thus conferring power to 
act in the name and behalf of the sovereign au- 
thority itself. The right to appoint implies the 
right of selection, subject only to the constitution 
and laws of the State. It is no pari of my inten- 
tion to misstate the argument. [tis not asserted, I 
admit, in direct terms, that the Governor of New 
Jersey has the right to appoint a member of Con- 
gress; but it is asserted that he may commission, 
and that his commission, in the first instance, gives 
a conclusive right; and if so, it is my object to 
prove that it is equivalent to the power of appoint- 
ment. 

Tae proposition was proclaimed without cualifi- 
cation, though the gentleman did not condescend to 
inform us why it was conclusive, or to defire the 
boundaries of this divine right, nor when it would 
cease 10 pessess this omnipotent character. All 
these matters were left by him to conjuctue, sc far 
as [ understood. The question, therefure, may 
still be asked, when will it cease to be conclusive? 
Another gentleman has said that the commission 
is conclusive, until the claim of the member has 
been inve tigated by the Committee of Prie@leg:s 
and Elections, and decided by the House, but the 
commentary, if possible, is worse than the text. 
If the paper is conclusive until decis‘on, it is im- 
possible to investigate or decide. There are some 
propositions so perfectly contradictory and irrecon- 
cileable with themselves, that the best answer that 
can be made to them is to repeat them. No autho- 
rities have been ci‘ed in support of ih's position, 
for the reason, undoubtedly, that none can be found; 
and no one, so far as I recollect, has condescended 
to give even his own reflections as to the grouncs 
upon which a principle, entirely new in the history of 
legislative proceedings, is based. If the advocate of 
this new kind of estoppel had defined its boundaries, 
and given the source fiom whence it is deprived it 
would be less difficult to examine it. They say the 
commission is conclusive in the first instance, but 
they do not incline to give any information why it 
is so, nor by what proce:s it is to be divested of its 
primary importance, so as to enable the House to 
canvass the elections aud returns of its mem|ers. 

Ia examining this new ground, assumed in be- 
half of these pretenders, it is important to under- 
stand terms, in order to apply them with pre- 
cision. The cestificate of the Governor has been 
denominated a commiss:on, and regarded in the sense 
of a commission of appointment. This is error. 
What is a commission? Some of the best legal 
writers define it, ‘Letter patent, from porper 
authority, given to a person as his warrant, for the 
exeicise Of certain powers, in the sense of dele- 
gates with the civilians. What is the sign fication 
of Jetters patent? A writing executed and sealed, 
by which power and authority are granted toa 
person to do some act or enjoy some right. It is 
manifest that the certificate of returns, in this de- 
fined and jegal sense, cannot be regarded as a com- 
mi:sion, unless we are prepared to sar.ction the 
doctrine, that, to some extent, the constituent 
principle of represertation on this floor is con- 
fided to Executive discretion. What is a re- 
turn? Ina few words, itis the rendering back or 
return Of a writ, or execution to the proper office 
or court; or the certificate of the officer executing 
it, endorsed thereon. The language of the Consti- 
tution, which ought to have some weight, in my 
estimation, is the ‘‘returNs” of its members. But 
it may be said, as there is no writ so there can be 
no return endursed thereon. In Eng'and, the elec- 
tien being closed, the returning officer of the bo- 
reugh returns his precept to the sheriff, with the 
names of the persons elected by the majority, and 
the sheriff returns the whole, together with the writ, 
which issued from the clerk of the crown in 
chancery to the office from which it emanated. 


eee iene  aee . on perenne my mere wary sae nae a. 
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The p'ace of the writ in this country is supplied, 
and ils offices performed, by the constitution and 
laws of the several Siates regulating eleciions, and 
prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding 
the same. Consequenily, we have nothing but the 
retura, The object of the writ in England is to fix 
the time, and in some instancss, I believe, place of 
hilding of the election. Here, that is supplied by 
law. So that whether we use the word commission 
or return, it is merely a certificate of facts; and, I 
grant, when itis formal and legal, it is presump- 
tive evidence of the truth of the facts which it cer- 
tifies, and it is no more, no less. 

Now, sir, every lawyer, as well as every man of 
common sense, knows that prima facie or presump- 
live evidence, from its very nature, may be con- 
trolled by opposing proof, when the presumption is 
not in accordance with the truth of the fact to be in- 
ferred. No principle of law is better settled or 
more generally understood. ‘The application of 
this principle to the returns of members has never 
been denied or questioned in any decision of this 
House, but has been uniformly applied since the 
foundation of the Governmeat, in every conte:ted 
electon, without a solitary exception; and upon 
this point IJchallenge contradiction. [tis applied 
in the House of Commons and in the States of 
this Union, and must be applied hete, if we have 
any regerd for the Constitution or the rights of the 
people. The case of Spaulding and Meade is so 
eminetly decisive of this point, that no degree of 
ingenuity can possibly escape its application. 

Now, (said Mr. C.) I will read one of the re- 
uras in dispute, the better to enable the House to 
understand what it purports to be on its face. 

{t. 5). STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Teccananiis to the Governor of the State of New Jersey, 
and the Privy Council thereof, that you have been elected by 
the people of the State of New Jersey to represent the said State 
in the House of Representatives of the Twenty-sixth Congress 
of the United States, you, the said — , are therefore 


commissioned to represent the State of New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives during the Twenty sixth Congress. 


This paper is called a commiss.on, though it 
does not, on i's face, purport to confer any power 
independent cf the fact of election by the peo- 
ple; but, if it did, like ail the arguments 
on the otherside, if it proves any thing it proves 
(co much. If its language is to be taken lite- 
rally, which no sensible man will pretend, the 
person holding it is commi:s‘oned daring, or 
througaout tae Twenty-sixth Congress; and it is no 
more a violation of any right to examine into 
the facts npon which it purports to be founded, 
on the first day of the session, than it will be on 
the last. But this paper is no more than a cer- 
tificate of facts, certifying that the per-on holdirg 
it had been elected by the people,which certified fact 
is now ascertained to be a falsehood, and was equal- 
ly well known to be so at the time the certificate 
was made; and yet, if the argument holds, good it 
is binding upon the deliberations of Congress for 
an indefinite pericd of time. I have betore at- 
tempted to prove that it is a return, and not a cem- 
mis-ion in the sen-e of the Constitution and that 
its sufficiency must depend, in case of dispute, 
upon the truth of the fact which it affirms. 
&:Much has been said about disfranchisement, 
State sovereignty, and the violation of Jtate 
laws, as if it were impossible to investigate the 
legal pretensions of these claimants wishout ia 
some measure, degrading or infringing the sove- 
reignty of the people of New Jersey; but those 
charges are so undefined, and undefinadle, that it 
is yet uncertain, in my own mind, whether I un- 
derstand the precise grounds upon which they are 
attempted to be sustained; or, indeed, if they are 
expected to be regarded in any other light than as 
the merest appeals of party declamation to the 
passions and prejudices ot the !ocal feelings of the 
people; but, as they have been repeatedly put 
forth, for what purpose it is not necessary to 
inquire, it becomes important to give them a 
passing remark. 

Itis readily admitted that, in the absence of na- 
tional leg slation, it is the right of the States to pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner of holding 
eleciions, and that State regulations in this behalf 
are of binding obligation upon the deliberations of 
Congress, and thus far there is no conflict of juris- 








diction; and when this is admitted, nothing fuarthe; 
can be claimed, as all must perceive, without pe. 
cessarily bring ng into collision the highly impor. 
tant power of both branches of Congress, in refer. 
ence to the election of their members, with th 
laws of the several States. Ali State laws, there. 
fore, upon this subject, which look to other objec 
than those to which allusion has been made, ax 
enacied fo. the convenience of Congress, and sub. 
ordinate to the Federal Constitution, which make; 
this House the sole “judge of the return of its 
members.” Itisa very poor compliment to the 
general intelligence of that patritoic State, to sup. 
pose that ils citizens can be \deceived by such sha- 
dowy denunciations, cr imaginary wrongs, having 
no existence except in the distempered imagina-. 
tions of violent partisans. 

Without further remark, (said Mr. C.) upon thi 
part of the case, I will ask a few moment’s atten. 
tion to the election laws of New Jersey, which are 
pertinent to the inquiry, and, also, to the facts o/ 
thecase. Very ample provision is made agains 
error or fraud on the part of the subordinate return. 
ing Officers, with a view, as all will readily admit, 
to secure to the majority of the State the repre-en. 
ta'ion of ils choice: 

“To take an account of, and cast up the votes given fo 
each candidate, makea list of the s:mz, which list they shai) 
sign, certify, seal up, direct, and trarsinit tothe clerk of the 
county, Whoshall attend at the court-house of the county o 
the Saturday next after the day of election, for the pur 
pose of receiving the same, which list shall be delivered to him 
before five o’clock inthe afternoon of said day, which sai 
clerk shall proc: ed, ina public manne’, to make one geneial 
list of allthe candidates voted for as aforesaid, together with tte 
number of votes received foreach of them, and shall transmi: 
the same, at the expense of the Siate, t» the Governor or per 
son administering the Government, within seven days thereas. 
ter, having first caused a duplicate thereof to be filed in his 
office, together with the lists {rom the said townships.” 

The Governor is directed: 

‘afthe certified lists of votes given for Representatives iy 
Congress shall not be received from the clerks of any of the 
caunties of the State, by him, within seven days afer the time 
prescribed by law for casting up the same, &c. by the clerks 
as aforesaid, forthwith to send express to the clerk of the county 
or counties from which such certified lists have not been te. 
ceived, and to procure the same at the expense of the State.” 

The Governor is also divected: 

‘Within five days after receiving the said lists, to lay the 
same before a Privy Council, to be ty him sun moned for tha: 
purpose, and, afier casting up the whole number of votes from 
the severa! counties, for each candidate, the said Governor ant 
Privy Council shall determine the six pergons who have the 
greatest number of votes from the whole State, for Representa 
ties in Congress of the United States fro.a this Siate,” ani 
fo; thwith commission them, &c. 


The clerk of Middlesex county, in his retum to 
the Governor enumerated the retura fr m each 
township, except the township of South Amboy, 
in regard to which he appended in substance that 
he had received no retura made according fo law. 
The certificate on its face shows, beyond 
controversy, that some return had _ been te- 
ceived, and that the clerk had been guilty 
of an urwarrantable assumption of power, and it 
no way justified by the laws of New Jersey, 
and should have received with promptness the cor- 
recting hand of the Governor. In tae case from 
the county of Cumberland, the return frem the 
township of Millville was made to the clerk of the 
county, in due form of law, but was delayed 
about five hours behind the t me required by lav, 
and was rej:cied by the clerk, and omitted by the 
Governor. Both these returns, which had been 
improperly sejeced by the subordinate officers, 
were immetiateiy sent up to the Governor, and 
by him laid before the Privy Council, with the ie 
sidue of the votes of the State, Lut were not in- 
cluded in the ultimate return now on the table, f(r 
the rearon that those high functienaries had not 
received them through the medium of the clerks 
of the respective counties, a'though the law ©! 
New Jersey makes it the doty of the Governor, 0 
alisuch cases, within seven days after the time 
prescribed by law for casting up the ye’urns, forth- 
with to send an express to the c’erks of the 
county or counties, from which such certificate 
lists have not been received, and to procare tie 
same at the expense ot the Siate; and the only way 
this plain duty is attempted to be obviated, and the 
only excuse put forth for its non-performance, 's 
contained in the grave assertion that, asa retura 
had teen received, no matter how fiaudulent, tt 
Governor could not know that it was incomplete. 
This is special pleading of the most odious cha 
racter, Whatare the “certified lists « f votes whic), 
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in the contingency named, he was bound to pro- 
cure, at the expense of the State? Are they par- 
tial ists? Certainly not. Are they fraudulent 
jigis) No one dare assert it. What kind of lists? 
The answer is plain; full lists of the votes of the 
whole State, for the law requires the ultimate re- 
turn to be based upon the majority of the vo'es 
of the whole State, and, regularly, it should certify 
that fact; and should not stop short, as in this case, 
with the unsatisfactory allegation that: “It ap- 
pearing to the Governor that you have been elected 
by the people,” &c. but should follow the law ot 
theState, by averring that the person holding it has 
been elected by a majority of the votes of the 
whole State; and surely this House cannot be 
pound by a paper, which, in itself, is incomplete. 
Further, the townships of New Jersey, like the 
townships of New England, are created by a pub- 
lic law; and it has been well said, that the humb'est 
citizen must, at his peril, take notice of the law, 
and tnat ignorance, in this respect, works no ex- 
cuse. But this Governor cannot escape with this 
flimsy excuse, miserable, indeed, as it is: for the 
authenticated copies of the certified lists, which 
had been suppressed by the subordinate officers, 
were placed in his possession, before the meeting of 
the Privy Council, and he himself, submiited 
them to their consideration, and yet refused to in- 
clude them in the ultimate return. It is, there- 
fore, clear, that what he, in his eflicial capacity, 
certified to be true, as a man he knew to be false. 
There might have been some semb!ance of justice 
in the course of the Governor, if the returns had 
been special, setting forth the facts in dispute, an+l 
leaving the whole subject to the determination of 
this House; but even this trifling concession from 
what he himself seems to have regarded as strict 
law, was stubbornly refused, or carefully neglected. 
Ithas now become necessary to uoderstand the 
trge meaning of the statute which provides for an 
express at the expense of the State, when the certi- 
fied lists have not been received. The fundamen- 
tal rule of construction is the intention of the Le- 
gislature; and if the judicial tribunals, upon which 
the duty of construction more generally devolves, 
are bound to give effect to the intention of legisla- 
tive enactments, without any discretion to disre- 
gard it, no good reason can be assigned why the 
Governor of a State, in the discharge of a ministe- 
nial duty, should not be held responsible to the 
same wholesome rule. The intention of the Le- 
gislature may be usually gathered with unerring 
certainty, if the language is not ccntradictory, by 
considering the mischief which existed to which 
the remedy was applied, and the nature and charac- 
ter of the remedy itself. What was the mischief? 
Uadoubtedly the failure of returns, through the er- 
rors or frauds of the subordinate returning officers, 
Fallacy cannot defeat this inference, nor argument 
give weighttoit. The law which has been cited is 
the remedy, making it the duty of the Governor, 
in cases of omission or fraud, to procure them by 
expre-s, at the expense of the State. It is, there- 
fore, clear to my mind, that the Legislature never 
contemplated the narrow construction set up, the 
effect of which is to defeat the object in view, but 
that the remedy was intended to be as broad as 
the mischief which existed, and to cover the case 
of every failure of returns; thus securing, without 
possibility of mistake, the votes of the whole State. 
To this object all the election laws of the State 
point, in order to ascertain the constitut onal basis 
of election—the majority of the votes of the whole 
Siate—by which to determine the six persons who 
have the greatest number of vetes. These are 
remedial laws, intended to furnish security to the 
right of suffrage and of representation, against the 
peril of ignorance and the cerruption of party; and, 
as such, should receive the most jiberal construc- 
tion, They do not affect life or personal liberty, 
as in the criminal code, where the letter, and not 
the spirit of the law should govern in favor of the 
accused, but are designed to increase the safe- 
guards, heretofore found insufficient, around the 
first yrinciple of republican freedom—the right of 
the people to constitute their own representation. 
It is impossible, in my humble opinion, for the 
State authorities of New Jersey te escape from the 
te-ponsi»ility which they have voluntarily assumed. 
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No one can be less inc ined to do them any injustice 
than myself; but Jet them stand upon the ground 
they have selected, and not attempt to make any 
new issue. It comes too Jate. If gentlemen will 
reflect but for a moment, they will perceive that, 
if Governor Pennington really believed bimself so 
blinded by his station and the forms of law, that 
he conid not take notice of the fact, which, as aw 
individual he knew, and which I contend he was 
under every obligation to regard, that the voies of 
two townships had been suppressed in the returus 
of the c'erk+, in consistency with his principle, he 
could not know what still restson rumor, that alien 
votes had been received at the polls; for if an indi- 
vidual attempts to excuse himself for the non-per- 
formance of duty, on the ground of error of judg- 
ment, and expects to be credited for sincerity, and 
to escape imputation of bad faith, he must be con- 
sistent in his error. In this behalf, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the Governor of New Jersey, 
in the shifiings and windings of this debate, has 
bad much occasion to exclaim, ‘‘save me from my 
friends.” 

Another ground of argument much relied upon 
in the early stages of the discussion deserves to be 
considered, for it is exceedingly plausible, and well 
calculated to make a wrong impression. It is sub- 
stantially that the claimants ho'ding the ultimate 
retuin are members, to some extent, without refer- 
ence to the fact of elec'ic n; because, by virtue of the 
return they are, of right, exempted from arrest, 
and, under the limitations of law, may exercise the 
franding previlege; and it is, therefore, insisted 
that they ought to have seats in this House during 
the organization, and, until investigation by the 
election commttee, and tinal decision upon the me- 
ritz, It is due to candor to admit thal, fur the mo- 
ment, the argument made an impression; but, 
upon reflection, it occurred to me that it proved too 
much; for it is clear, in my judgment, that in cases 
of double returns, fiom necessity, each claimant 
must enjoy the right of appearing at the bar of the 
House, to prosecute his claim to a seat; and that 
the judicial tribunal cannot take cogn‘zance of the 
dispute, or in any manner deterinine which his, or 
which is not, entitled to the exemptior. It would 
be subversive of the power of both branches of 
Congress to ‘* judge” of the matter in question, and 
might endanger the existence of Congress itself, by 
detaining the members of which it should be com- 
posed. After arrest, and application for discharge, 
if made dependent upon the actual right to a seat, 
and pending the investigation of the evidence of that 
right, the constituency would be unrepresented, 
Saying nothing about the conflict of jurisdiction 
which must inevitably ensue. The doctrine is 
inadmissible. It is the right of the constituency, 
as well as the convenience of the member, which 
are the basis of the privilege of exemption from 
arrest. Bat, said Mr. C. as this whole subject was 
very fully discussed at the first session of the Fif- 
teenth Congress, in the very able report of John 
W. Taylor, late Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the celebrated case of Herrick and 
Hammond, and settled by the House, I prefer to 
refer to the report, recommending it to the especial 
consideration of the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Barnarp | for whose more immediate tenefit 
it is cited. 

“Our rule, in this particular, (the appointment of commit- 
tees,) is different from the House of Conimons. Itis also better, 
for it makes our theory conform to what is fact in beth coun- 
tries—that the act of becoming in reality a member of the 
House, depends wholly on the will of the person elected and re- 
turned. Election does not, of itself, constitute membership, al- 
though the period may have arrived at which the Congressional 
term commences. * * * * Neither does a return necessa- 
rily confer membership; for if he in whose favor it be made 
should be prevented from taking a seat at the organization of 
the House of Representatives, he might find, upon presenting 
himself to qualify, that his return had been superseded by the 
admission of another person into the seat for wh'ch he wasre- 
turned. © * * * Several other cases might be cited, where 
persons were returned. who never, in fact, became members; 
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Neither do election and return create membership. These act 
are nothing more than the designation of the individual who, 
when called upon in the manner prescribed by law, shall be 
authorized to claim titletoa seat. * * * * Yet itweull 
be easy to state cases where he would not be permitts3, for a 
moment, to occupy a seat, notwithstanding the regularity of 
hiselectionandreturn. * * * * Each House of Repre- 
sentativesisa distinct legislative body, having no connection 
with any preceding one. It commences its existence unr a rain- 
ed by any rules er regulations for the conducting of busines, 
wh'ch were established by former Houses, and which were 





binding upon them. It prescribes its own course of proceed 
ings, elects is own officers, and designates its own duties.” 

- “The privilege of exemption from arrest, granted by the Con- 
stitution to Representatives before a meeting of the House, and 
afier ils adjournment, furnishes no argument in favor of their 
membership at such times. Exemption from arrest ls a pri- 
vilege as old asthe Parliament of England. There it isextend- 
ed, not only to members, but to their servants, horses, and car- 
riages. Our Constitution adopts the very words of the common 
law, but restricts the privilege to members. In both countries 
the object is the same, not the benefit of the member, but of the 
public service. Itis an es-ential incident to the right of being 
represented, and a consequence ofthat meht. But that mem- 
bership isnot co-extensive with the enjoyment of that privi- 
lege, is manifest from the consideration that such a construciion 
might make the members of one Congress continue in office, not 
only atter the Congress has expired, but also after the 
next Congress was actually in session. This cons'ruc- 
tion, theretore, is not only absurd, but it serves to illustrate 
the fallacy of that suggestion which fancies the Representatives 
of one Congress succeeding to the seats of their predecessors as 
members ot the same corporate body. 

“The privileges of tranking levers, and of exemption from 
militia duty, are not granted by theConstitunon They are 
established by law, and liable to be changed at the will of the 
Government. They have been extended, and my be restricted 
as public convenience shall require. Previous to the last Cor - 
gress the privilege of franking was not enjoyed until after the 
commencement of each session. But as that does wot prove 
negatively that persons elected to the House of Represeniaves 
were not members before that time; so the existing law does not 
prove affirmatively that they are. It is true thatthe words 
‘members of the House of Representatives’ are used ag de- 
scriptive of the persons to whom the privilege is granted, but it 
certainly was usec’ without intending thereby to exprese an opi- 
nion, much less to decide, when membership commences and 
probably without in anywise adverting to that inquiry, The 
late war had created claims in every part of the country, which 
it was found convenient to send by mail to those who were 
elected to Congress in the several districts previous to their 
leavinghome. The law was passed with a views to the con- 
venience of these public claimants, as well as te that of the Re- 
presentatives elected. We have seen that in England, this pri 
vilege is enjoyed before the commencement of membership, and 
probably for a reason similar to that above mentioned. 


It is impossible to follow the debzte on the ot! er 
side into all its winding’, for if there is any one 
characieristic which prevails thoughout it is the 
constantly varying and uncertain character of the 
positions which have been assumed, so much so 
that I despair of being able to do more than to 
what iadirection ycu please, if it prevails, the right 
to represent emanates from the Executive, and not. 
from the people. 

The other branch of Congre-s is somewhat di 
received, as conferring a conclusive rght, during 
the organization of the House. It seems to me 
that any man capable of distinguishing between 
a ‘hawk and a handsaw,” must perceive, at 
sight, that the provision cited has no reterence, 
uncer any circumstances, to the proceedings 
of either branch of Congiess, but applies 
solely to the public and judicial intercourse be- 
tween the several Sia'es. I do not deem this point 
worthy cf a more serious reply. It must have been 
made inacveriently, and without any considera- 
tion. All these various posiions, when stripped 
of their verbage, and carried to their results, will 
be found to resolve themselves into one general 
principle as uncongenial to the genius of Republi- 
can institutions as monarchy itself. It is Federal- 
ism—it is vested right—it is estoppel. Give it 
would abrogate the most important powers of this 
House, and, in effect, repeal the Constitution itself, 
No one has denied the official character of the 
Governor, or questioned the authenticity of the seal 
of State; therefore, no one has contemned the pub- 
lic authority of New Jersey. The people of New 
Jersey will nct be icfluenced by such flimsy appeals 
to local prejudice. They have too much discern- 
ment to be thus easily deceived. Driven from ths 
position by its own inherent weakness, wihout 
scarcely waiting for a reply, the advocates of these 
pretenders undertake to enirench themselves be- 
hind that clause of the Constitution which provides 
that “full faith end credit shall be given in each 
State to the public ac's, records, and judicial pio- 
ceedings o- every « ther Siate;”’ and it is, theretore, 
insisted that the retarn of the Governor must be 
authority of a sovereign State, I must be permitted 
to say that I scom mete declamation, “sound ard 
fary,” meaning nothing. The Governor, in makirg 
the return of an election, performs only a minis- 
terial act, and not an Executive fanetion. In the 
exercise of that duty, he is an officer of the law, 
and not of the Constitation; for, in many of the 
States, as in England, the return is made by the 
sheriff, and, in some instances, by his depaty. The 
seal of State proves tLat William Pennington 
is Governor of the State of New Jeisey; no 
more and no less. It has reference solely to 
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the official character of the Governor, and im- 
parts no verily to the facts set forth in the certifi- 
eate. If the argument could have weight, like 
many others which have been adduced on the same 
side, it would prove too much; and, if carried out, 
glance at some of the most important. It forcibly 
reminds me of the maxim, that truth is simple, 
error complex. But the several propositions, irre 
concilable and contradictory as they are, have a 
common object, to defeat or delay the ju>t rights of 
the members who are entitled to seats from the 
fact of elections There is, however, one other 
argument, if it may be called such, which should 
not be passed by in silence; not because it pos- 
sesses the virtue even of plausibility, but because 
it is supremely ridiculous. It is derived from the 
Official sanctity of the seal of State. Disclaiming 
any intention to treat with indignity the public 
ferently constituted, and was intended to subserve 
many different purposes. Like the House of Re- 
presentatives, it has legislative power; but, in 
many cases, it also exercises judicial and executive 
functions. It therefore became necessary, in the 
formation of the Government, to provide for its 
perpetuity—a characteristic which does not belong 
to the lower House, though consolidationis's have 
attempted to maintain it. Consequently, when 
vacancies happen during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture of any State, “the Executive authority 
thereof may make temporary appointments until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies.” 

This case stands alone in the Constitution, and is 
aa exceplion, growing out of necessity, to a rule 
otherwise universal, that the Executive of a State 
cannot constitute or appoint, direc'ly or indirectly, 
a member of either branch of Congress. In such 
cases, the Governor appoints and commissions. 
The selection rests in his discretion, and the field is 
as broad and open to him as the Legislature. The 
authority of the Senator emanates from the Execu- 
tive, through whom he derives power to represent 
the sovereignty of the State. In all other cases, 
the Senators are elected by the Legislature; but 
the return, like the return of amember, issues from 
the Governor. It may not be uninsiructive to 
know the difference between the return, in case of 
an election, and the commission, in case of an ap- 
pointment. 

RETURN. 
—— —— Governor of the Siate of Mississippi, 
To all who shall see these presents, GREETING: 
Whereas the Legislature of the State of Mississippi did, on 


the thirtieth day of January, anno Domini 1839, elect —— —— 
eequire, a Senator in the Congress of the United States for the 


constitutional term of six years, from the fourth day of March 
next. Now, know ye, that, inconsequence thereof, and by vir- 
tue of the Constitutionand laws, 1 do hereby certify that —~ 
—— isduly elected Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
from the State of Mississippi, for the constitutioan! term of six 
years, from the fourth day of March next. 


COMMISSION, 
Tae State or Mississippi: 

Toall who shail see these presen(s, GREETING: 

Whereas, a vacancy has occurred in (ne office of Senator in 
the Congress ofthe United States, by the resignation of the Hon. 
—- ——, of the State of Mrasissippi, 

Now, know ye, that in consequence thereof, and by virtue 
of the Constitution of the United States, and the constitution 


and laws of this State, we do hereby appoint —— ——, of ——, 
Senator in Congress, to fill said vacancy, and empower him, the 
said —— ——, to execute and fulfil the duties of that office ac- 
cording to law, and to continue in office for the period prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

In testimony whereof, I, —~— ——, Governor of the State 
[v. 6.} aforesaid, have caused these letters to be made patent, 

and the great seal of the Siate to be hereunto affixed. 


But again: If the power contended for does not 
exist, the important limitations as to the qualifica- 
tions ot members, or perhaps | should say the dis- 
qualification, of individuals, may ofien be de- 
feated. 

“No person shall be a Representative who shall! not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven yearsa 
citizen of the United States, and who shal! not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen.” 

If the doctrine assumed on the other side be true, 
minors and aliens, as well as the citizens of a 
foreign State, may be enabied, by virtue of a re- 
turn, to ride over these salutary resirictions. 
Further: 

“No person holding any office under the United States, 


shall be a member of either House during his continuance in 
office.’’ 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bet] has 
a very great horror of Executive infivence upon 
the deliberations of Congress. In the ardor of his 
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zeal to resist it, the shadow is mistaken for the 
substance. No retreat is so remote, no citadel so 
safe from its approach, that, in the lofty concep- 
tions of his imagination, he does not see the strong 
arm of Executive domifiation held in lerrerem over 
his head, and himself in danger of annihilation. 
Like the Indian in pursuit of his God, he sees it in 
the cloud and hears it in the wnd. Bui, sir, dis- 
guise it as he may, if his construction prevails, the 
highest officers of the Government, civil or military, 
may have seats in either branch of Congress for an 
indefinite period; and the very Executive influ- 
ence which he so much dreads may be exerted 
in the most direct, and, therefore, most dangerous 
form—to perpetua'e the power unconstitutionally 
obtained—in utter prostration not only of the pri- 
mary principle of representation, but the letter of 
the Constitation itself. 

Permit me to suggest another difficulty. The 
personal identity of memters must be ascertained, 
even in the call of the roll. ‘The experience of this 
session proves conclusively to my mind that gene- 
ral consent will be always unatiainable when any 
thing of importance 1s to be decided in a delibera- 
tive assembly. Identity itself is a question of fact 
dependent upon evidence in case of dispute, and 
cannot be determined except by a tribunal of com- 
petent authority. It has already appeared that the 
incidental powers of Congress are derived from a 
principle of necessity, g owing oat of an existing 
obligation to carry in o effect other powers, which 
are expressly delegated. Is it not necessary and 
proper to exclude a forged return the moment it 
appears in this Hall? The interrogatory speaks its 
own answer. The power of Congress over the 
returns of its members cannot be abridged without 
danger on all sides. The certificates would at 
once become negotiable in the election of the 
Speaker, and other officers, and members may vute 
by proxy with impunity. 

It has been my desire to treat this subject fairly 
and with candor, and to come to a correct result. 
How tar I bave succeeded, n.u-t be left to the judg- 
ment of others. My own mind rests satisfied with 
these conclusions, that the ultimate return of the 
Governor is only prima facie or presumptive evi- 
deace of right, and, like all other presumptive evi- 
dence, is open to opposing proof; and that the proof 
exhibited is ample and plenary to control the 
prima facie presumption arising fiom the certificate; 
and that the power of this House to ascertain its 
own members, is coeval with the assembling of 
Congress. 

Before I conclude, with permissson, will say 
one word to the gentleman from Virginia, who sits 
before me, with no intention to question thee pro- 
priety of hiscourse. But as he has diverted to 
the new relation which he bears to this controversy, 
and as there is seme analogy between the Commit- 
tee of Elections and a jury of trials, he will permit 
me to relate to him an anecdote which took place 
in the courts of Maine. A gentlemen of great 
eminence at the bar, while addressing a jury in the 
defence, was interrupted by the foreman, durng the 
exordium of his remarks, in a manner to indicate 
that he had prejudge the cause. The counsellor 
heard him patiently, but immediately remarked, 
that as it was manifest the foreman had formed an 
opinion, he would address himself to his eleven fel- 
lows; and throughout the argument, whichwascon- 
vincing and unanswerable, was very careful to have 
it understood that he was speaking to the eleven ju- 
rors,who had formed no opinion. ‘Aiter the cause was 
committed, the jury retired, but in a few minutes 
returned into court with a verdict for the defend- 
ant. Curiosity was excited, as the law of the 
State requires unanimity in verdict. It was soon 
ascertained that the foreman, sensibly impressed 
with the impropriety of his course, had submitted 
the cause to the decision of his fellows, declaring 
his willingness to concur in the result. Itisto be 
hoped the moral wil Ibe lost 

One word of politics, sir, and I have done. We 
have heard of the rising prospects of the Whig 
party—ihat a new impetus has been given to Whig 
principles—that they are sweeping ever the land 
like fire in the prairie. Be not deceived; the hour 
js not yet come; but it will come, and, judging 
from the late victories in the South and West, on 


the one side, and from the more recent whisperings 
of discontent, jealousy, and disappointment on the 
other, it does not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell that a brilliant victory awaits the friends of 
freedom and equal rights in the total overthrow of 
Federalism, with all its kindred evils, from which 
its supporters will not be able to r:cover during 
the next quarter of a century. 








THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


REMARKS OF MR. WEBSTER, 
In Senate, Marcu 3, 1840. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the as- 
sumption of the State Debts being under conside- 
ration— 

Mr. WEBSTER said it was not his purpose, at 
present, to enter far into the wide field of debate 
which was opened by this discussion. Another 
opportunity would probably present itself for the 
expression of his opinions upon the general state 
of the country, and the measures which he thought 
to be called for by the crisis. My single purpose 
now (said Mr. W.) is to make a few remarks upon 
the speech of the honorable member from South 
Carolina, deliver*d some days ago, or, rather, upon 
some of the topics of that speech. I had not the 
pleasure of hearing the speech, but I have read it 
attentively, with the respect due to the subject and 
to the author, and the remarks which I propose to 
make upon it I desire to address to the honorable 
member himself, and his friends who think with 
him, as well as to the rest of the country. It is 
an able speech, showing much thought and refiec- 
tion, as well as much acuteness, and exhibiting, on 
the whole, a spirit apparently not unkind towards 
all the great interests of the country. My remarks 
shall be in the same spirit. 

lr. In treating of protection, or protecting duties, 
the first proposition of the honorable member is, 
that all duties laid on imports really fall on exports; 
that they are a toll paid for going to market. This, 
certainly, is not very obvious, but he says it is the 
received doctrine of the South. He does not 
argue the point on this occasion; he only states it 
as the fixed belief of the South. I shall not 
argue it, but content myself with saying that | 
have never been able to agree to this docirine. 
The question was debated with much ability some 
years ago between my honorable colleague anda 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina— 
both being at that time members of the other House. 
The South Carolina doctrine was then called the 
‘“‘ Forty-bale Theory;” and the result of the discus- 
sion certainly left mostof usin the North still ad- 
hering to the old doctrine, viz: that when duties 
are laid upon imporie articles, it is the consumer 
who pays; and of course, that each part of the 
country pays in exact proportion to what it con- 
sumes. We think that the trade outwards has 
little or nothing te do with the subject. We think 
the substantial question is, who consumes the 
taxed article? I can, indeed, conceive a possible 
case in which this general truth might be qualified. 
Ifone country exported to another a raw material 
which itcould sell nowhere else, and which no 
other country could furnish, why then, so far as 
duties on imports affec'ed the sale of fabrics manu: 
faciured from that raw material, or perhaps other 
articles imported into the country producing it as 
its equivalent in return, so far it might be true that 
the du'ies would have an influence to check ex- 
portation. But no such case exists with us. The 
South and the West sell their cotton both at home 
and abroad. But they are not the sole pro- 
ducers of cotton. They have competitors. There is 
a market on both continents; and in one of them they 
find the cotton of South America, Texas, India, 
and Egypt, in a strugele for prices with their own. 
Our Southern and Western States have a fair de- 
mand; nothing obstructs their sales; as in a'] other 
cases, the pricesate regulated by the supply and 
the demand. The pay no du'y on going ont, and 
if they can produce as cheaply as others, they can 
afford to sell ascheap. Their com -nodity, sold ia 
foreign markets, mingles with the commerce of the 
world. They have received their price for it, and 
their connection with it has ceased. Whether it 
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comes back here in a manufactured shape, or goes 
elsewhere, is no matier tothem, as mere raisers 
and sellers of the article. If any portion of it 
comes back here, as doubtless it does, it is a por- 
tion which has been purchased in the general 
mirket of Europe, manufactured, and perhaps, 
mixed, in the very process, with the cotion of other 
countries, aud reaches our shores as a fureign arti- 
cle for sale. Foreiga labor and skill have become 
incorporated with it, and constitu'e its chief value. 
At our enstom-house it ismade subject toa duty, 
which is supposed to raise its price; and, it seems 
to me, if this be the effect of the duty, it is its 
whole effect. It reaches no further. I do not see 
how it acts back upon the or ginal grower of the 
article in South Carolina. It no more affects the 
co'ton grower in South Carolina, except so far as 
he is a consumer, than it affects the cotton grower 
in South America, India, or Ezypt. The thread 
of causes and effects in this case, if there be any 
such thread, becomes quite too fine and attenuated 
to be felt or followed, from the higher price paid 
by the consumer, in consequence of the du'y, back, 
through all the intermediate stages, to the infla- 
ence of that higher price upon the original cost of 
the raw material. The same is true in regard to 
all imported articles not produced from the ex- 
ported cotton. How is it possible te say thatdu- 
ti:s on such articles, iron, and woollen cloths, for 
instance, are a burden or discouragement on the 
raising of cotton? 

But suppose I admit the South Carolina doctrine 
—suppose | admit that duties on imporied mer- 
chandise really fall back, and become a charge on 
the exports of the country; and suppose | admit, 
what is true, that cotton grown in the Seuthern 
Stat’s constitutes a great portion of our exports— 
it does by no means follow from all this tnat the 
burden of these duties fal!s on the South, in pro- 
portion tw the exports which leave its ports. And 
the reason is this: these exports are not aliogether 
the r sult of the skul, labor, or capital of the South. 
Cotton, though it grows exclusively on Southern 
fields, is not, in truth, a mere Southern product. 
Much of the labor of the Middle and Northern 
States has mingled with it befure it becomes an ar- 
ticle of export. Itis a joint production, to which 
many parts of the country contribute. The grain- 
growing States north of the Ohio he'p to raise and 
to export cotion, by furnishing provisions to those 
who cultivate and gather it. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee do the same tuiing, by the cattle, horses, 
mules, and swine upon the foot, which they supply 
for the use of the cctton plantations. New England 
does the same by the clothisg, furniture, utensils, 
and other manufactured asticle:, which she sup- 
plies for the like purpose. All these contribute to 
this export of cotton, So that, if it were true that 
duties at the custcm-houre on imported goods area 
tax on exports, that tax would not fall exclusively 
on the South. 

The value of this export, again, in the foreign 
market, is enhanced by the cost of transportation. 
Freight has become incorporated with it, and 
makes part of its price. At present prices, freight 
'o Earope is probab'y equal to one-eighth of the 
cost of the article at New Orleans or Mobile. This 
fre ght is a Northern earning; and to this exient, 
therefore, the navigating interest contributes to the 
value of the exported article. So that duties, if 
they were a tax on exports, would not fall exclu- 
sively on the South, but would affect the grain- 
growing, the provision-raising, the stock-raising, 
the hemp-raising, the manufacturing, and the navi- 
gating intere ts. 

But the more we trace this branch of the busi- 
ness of the country, or any other, through all its 
processes and all its ramifications, the more clearly 
we shall sve, I think, that the old rule is the true 
thle, and that duties on imported goods are paid by 
different parts of the ccuntry, exactly in proportion 
to their consumption. 

Il. Another opinion of the honorable member 
is, that increased production brings about an ex- 
pansion of the currency, and that every su h in- 
crease makes a still further increase necessary. 

His idea is, that if some goods are manufactured 
at home, less will te imported; if ‘ess goods be im- 
ported, the amount of exports still keeping =p, the 
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specie must be brought in to settle the balance; that 
this increase of specie gives new powers to the 
banks to discount; that the banks, thereupon, make 


large issues, ull the mass of currency becomes re- | 
| 


dundant and swollen; that this swollen currency 


augments the price of productions, in our own ma- || 
| 


nufactories, and makes it necessary to raise still 
higher the prices of their products, and this creates 
a demand for the imposition of new duties. 
as I understand it, is the honorable member’s 

idea. 

Now, it appears to me that there are several 
ihings worthy of consideration in regard to this 
supposed course and progress of things. 

In the first plece, it is far from being always true 
—! doubt mich whether it be generally true—that 
importations fall off in consequence of carrying on 
some branches of manufacture at home. Our his- 
tory certainly shows no such result, looking through 
the whole of it, for twenty years. If there be a 


wil generally be made in some other. It will 
usually happen in some way thal, taking all 
branches of the trade of the country with all other 
countries together, the imports, in a series of years, 
will be about equai t» the amount of exports, and 
the earnings of treights. We have now a list of 
free articles, of some of which the importations 
have been notonly large hut extravagant; quite 
large enough at any rate to absorb exports; and 
quite 100 large, in my opinion, for the gocd of the 
ce unry. 

The gentleman very properly admits that specie 
cannot, tora great length of time, set towards our 
country, fiom all ethers, to seti!e balanees of trade, | 
and to make up the deficiency of imports in | 
relation to expoits. Specie dors, indeed, come 
to pay up an occas.onal balance in the trade 
between a particular country and the rest of the 
world, and it soon gies away again to supply a 
deficiency in the place it came from, or some other 
place. There are vibrations in trade, and gold 
and silver correct these vibrations. But there 
are other causes which sometimes operate with 
more violence. Disorders in the currency, and 
expected short crop, a political crisis, the fear of 
war, a penic of any kind; any of these things is 
able to disturb the natural course of commercial 
dealings, and to arrest gold and silver, while 
they are peaceably performing the common func- 
tiwns of trade. Hence, if we see a very large im- 
port of specie in any one year, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that our imports have, to that ex- 
tent, fallen short of our exports. This import of 
specie may be owing to one or more of the extra- | 
neous causes above mentioned; and, in not allud- 
ing to these causes, I cannot but think the gentleman 
has overlooked a matier very importantto be ob- 
served. In our trade with some particular coan- 
tries, 100, the return is in spece ina very great 
proportion. And, as this trade is very irregular, 
the quantities of specie received from it in different 
years are very unequal. Thus, in 1833, the whole im- 
portof spece into the country was 7,000,000; the 
next year, 1834, it was seventeen millions. In 1836, it 





was thirleen millions; in 1837, it fell to ten millions; | 


and in 1838 rose up again to seventeen millions 


Such fluctuations find no correspondiog alterna- | 


lions certainly in the general balance beiween ex- 
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large export, the return, if not made in one article, 








ports and imports. The general truth is unce- 
niable, that the tendency of gold and silver, in the 
ordinary operations of commerce, is to flow to that 
country which has become a creditor country, by 
the excess of its exports over its imports; but then 
their general tendency is so often diverted or ar 
res'ed by the interference of other causes, that the 
amount of importat.on or exporiation of specie for 
a given year, is nota criterion by which the ba- 
lance of trade, or the amount of exports compared 
with impor’s for that year, can be decided. 

A great portion of the specie imported into the 
United States, comes from South America and 
Cuba, by way of New Orleans, and other ports, 
and is the return for provisions, and more largely 
for manu‘actured articles, shipped to those coun- 
tries. This fact is important, and deserves con- 
sideration, in acting upon ali subjec's of this kind. 
lt is undoubtedly true that the. manufactares of 
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the country bring into it a large supply of specie 
trom South America and the West Indies. 

The honorable gentleman, in maintaining his 
proporition that pr. tection leads to an expansion 
of the currency, argues that the tariff of 1828 
turned the balance of foreign trate in our faver; 
that this brought in specie; that the like cause 
tarned the domestic trade in favor of the manufac- 
turing Siae.; and that the expansion of circula- 
tion, of which he exhibits tables, in those States, is 
thus distinctly traced to the effect of protection, as 
lending to bring gold and silver into the country. 
But ail this, | think, admits of doubt. Post hoe, 
ergo propler hoc, is not received as good logic. It 
sirikes me, this import of silver, and therefore the 
expansion, so far as it resulted from that IMPOy, 
is quite as likely to be refersble to the ovher caus. 
which I have already mentioned. The specie, j, 
is said, was collected in masses in the North, an 
there the currency was expanded. But was it no 
expanded, too, in the South?’ The gentleman's ta- 
bles only show fouror five Northern States; but 
how was it, and how is it, in the colton-growing 
States? Has there been no expansion in Mississip- 


_ pi and Alabama, or less expansion in those States 


than in Massachusetts and Rhode Island? It will 
be found, | think, that there was the least expan- 
sion, just where it is said the specie was thus 
breught in, by the course of tiade. 
The next siage in the gentieman’s argument is, 
that this supposed expansion of the currency would 
increase the cost of producirg manufactured arti- 
cles at home. How increase this cos? In no 
way but by increasing the price of labor. Now I 
do not learn from him any facts showing that labor 
rose, greatly, in price, after the tariff of 1828. Ifit 
kept up to what it had been, I incline to think that 
was all. The object, and, 1 think, the effect, of 
the tariff of of 1828 was not so much to raise prices 
high, as it was '!o keep the market steady, to give 
some check to the extravagant amount of foreign 
importations, and some security that labor should 
receive a reasonable reward. That is all that was 
aske’. But the great abundance of capital abroad, 
the low rate of interest, and the great sacrifices 
which were willingly made forthe purpose of 
prostrating our establishments, called for some 
security and protection, or we were not likely 
to be able to maintain competition. And we 
are always to remember, that when our own 
manufactures shal be prostrated by the extreme- 
ly low prices of imported goods, then we shall 
be immediately obliged io pay extremely high prices 
for those same imported goods. The fact undoubt- 
edly is, that under the process of protection, the com- 
mon price of cost of goods has become less. No one 
can deny that. Every body known that goods are 
betier and cheaper. A man’s labor will buy more 
for him than it would. This is the effect of com- 
pevition. If we take out of the market the pro- 
ducts of our own labor, who does not see that 
prices would rise enormously? Let this be tried 
on any article. Take away, for instance, all Ame- 
rican made hats and shoes; would not the article 
be immediately doubled in price? Reasonable pro- 
tection does not so much raise the price of labor, 
a!though it should raise it in some degree, as it di- 
verges i's uses, and multiplies its employments. It 
prevents any particular channel from being fil'ed 
and choked up. One of the secre's of prosperity 
is, that there shall be a considerable variety in the 
pursuits and labors of men. I fear our Southern 
friends do not feel the fuli influence of this impor- 
tant truth. For my part, as a well-wisher to the 
South, I should be glad to know that there were 
manufactur ’s, such as were suited to their wants, 
the value of their labor, and their general condi- 
tion, in every coun'y, fiom this place to the Gulf 
of Mexico. “ : , 
There is still another point of view in which I 
wish to present the question to the consideration of 
the honorable gentleman. Suppose the Southern 
States to produce, every year, the same quantity of 
cotion. If more be manufactured at home, les 
will be exported. Now the honorable member 
seems to me to reason as if the whole true object 
or interest of the South was to export. Bat cer- 
tainly this cannot be so. The object and interest 
of the cotton-growing States is to sell, not te export. 
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If they find a customer at home who pays a good 
price, their object is answered. The true question, 
therefore, in this respectis, not whether they export 
as much, but whether they sell as much, and at as 
good prices; and unless allthe rules of trade are 
false, the fact of there being two markets for the 
sale of a commodity, instead of onc, tends strong- 
ly to keep up and to keep steady the price of the 
article to be sold. 

III. There is a third general idea of the honora- 
ble gentleman, upon which I would make a few 
observations. 

It is, that the South and West are the great con- 
sumers of the products of the manufacturers of the 
North and East; that the capacity of the South to 
consume depends on her great staples; and that the 
sale of these depends mainly on a foreign market. 

Now, | have already said that if the South can 
sell her cotton, or part of i', to New England, for 
the same prices, it is as well for her as to sell it all 
to Old England. Her income depends on the price, 
noton the place of sale. If an export of sixty 
millions is reduced to an exportof forty millions, 
inconsequence of there having been found a market 
at home for twenty millions, it is not only no 
worse for the South, but is in truth much better. 
This is perfectly plain; and I must confess it has 
always appeared to me to be the strangest thing in 
the world that our Southern friends should look 
with jealousy and ill will on a market, rising up in 
the North and East, for their own great staple— 
thus not only giving them the general advantage of 
another large market, which advantage is ilself al- 
ways great,but giving them the additional advantage 
of a nearer market, and a more certain and steady 
market, because not so liable to be disturbed either 
by the polittcal events or the commercial contin- 
gencies of Eurepe. I have inquired much into 
this subject, and I find that intelligent merchants in 
New Orleans and Mobile regard the home market 
as of very great importance to the cotton planter. 
The Eastern demand, they say, comes in early, 
takes away the first part of the crop, and helps, 
therefore, to nx the price, and to fix it high. Some 
have estimated this advantage as equivalent to 
two cents on the pound of cotton. All must see, 
I think, that itis a clear and great advantage, and 
I wish the subject might be calmly considered and 
weighed by the honorable member from South 
Carolina and his friends. 

But, at any rate, the fact that some portion of her 
annual product, instead of being exported, is sold 
at home, cannot possibly diminish the capacity of 
the South to buy and consume the manufactured 
articles of the East, or any other articles. The 
cotton planter sends {his crop to New York; it is 
there sold, and all at the same price. How does it 
affect his income, or his ability to purchase what he 
wants, whether all his cotton so sold be sent to Eu- 
rope, or part of it carried to be manufactured in 
Massachusetts? 

But, now, look to the other side. Of what con- 
sequence is it to the North and East that the South 
is able to buy their productions, if overwhelming 
importations from abroad render them unable to 
sustain competition? If the cheaper labor of Eu- 
rope underbids them in every thing—if these fre- 
quent inundations of foreign commodities break 
up their establishments, how are they benefited by 
the ability of the South to buy and consume? So 
that, turn it as we will, it all comes back to the 
steady price and security of labor. And all the the- 
ories lately started, and pressed with so much ear- 
nestness, go directly and necessarily to one point, 
and that is, the reduction of the price of labor. On 
this { might say much, bat, at present, will confine 
myself to one or two remarks. 

in the first place, when labor is emplcyed, labor 
can consume; when itis not employed, it cannot 
consumer. Who buys the pork and the lard of the 
Northwestern States? Who takes the corn of 
North Carolina and Virginia, and the flour of the 
latter State? Is it not the North and the East? 
Virginia and Carolina have no better customer 
than Massachusetts. To say nothing ef the amount 
of naval stores received from North Carolina, and 
used by the navigating interest of the East, let me 
only refer to breadstuffs. ‘Two millions of bushels 
of corn and four hundred thousand barrels of flour 


have been imported into the single city of Boston 
inone year. Most of thiscorn is from North 
Carolina and Virginia, and much of the floor from 
Virginia. I find it has been estimated that up- 
ward of six millions of dollarshave been paid by 
Massachusetts for breadstuffs imported ina single 
year. All {his is consumed and paid for by em- 
ployed labor. Take away employment from our 
labor, or drive it from its accustomed pursuits, and 
its power of consumption is at an end. 

But not only does the protection of labor in the 
North and East enable it to buy the prodacts of the 
Souih, but all protection of labor increases gene- 
ral consumption. Hence we find that the manu- 
facture of many useful articles at home does not 
diminish the aggregate amount of importations. 
This isa very important truth, and all our history 
confirms it. I have looked at the tables of exports 
and imports, from the very first origin of this Go- 
vernment, and I do not find any thing to counte- 
nance the idea that imports, in the aggregate, fall 
off in consequence of protecting labor at home. 
There were quite as great fluctuat ons, forty or 
forty-five years ago, as there have been since the 
lariff of 1824. A well employed and prosperous 


- community can buy and consume. Apn ill em- 
; ployed community cannot buy and consume. This 


is the solution of the whole matter, and the whole 
science of political eccnomy has not one truth of 
half so much importance as this. 

One word more. The experimentof low wages 
has been often tried. We see it going on now in 
Asia and many parts of Europe. My colleague 
has recently given us a list of the prices of labor 
in various countries, We know what those coun- 
tries are, and the condition of the people is. 

On the other hand, we have tried the experiment 
of high wages, and have we not made the best con- 
dition of society, for the general happiness of all 
classes, that has ever existed upon the face of the 
earth? 

IV. A fourth sentiment of the honorable mem- 
ber is, that the removal of a!l duties increases the 
exportation of articles manufactured at home. I 
cannot conceive how this can be true. If foreign- 
ers can beat us in our own market, they can beat 
us elsewhere. The exports of domestic articles, in 
the years stated in the tables which -the honorable 
gen leman has read, are not at all referable, I think, 
to any such cause as he supposes; that is to say, 
some natural cause, necessarily producing such a 
result. The trath is, that prices fell at that time, in 
consequence of excessive importations from Europe, 
and the holders of our own manufactured goods were 
obliged to get rid of them by exportation or other- 
wise, inthe best manner they could. It is known 
that our exports of manufactured articles have been 
very variable and irregular. When importations 
have been great, and prices become reduced, then ex- 
portation has taken place. Our manufacwurers 
have, in many instances, shown much skill in the 
fabrication or articles suited to foreign markets. 
For a while, they have been successful, in some 
degree; but the English have always been ready to 
imitate them, and profit by their example. If a 
particular artice, manufactured in the United 
States, has been found capable of being sold to a 
profit in the Mediterranean, in South America, in 
India, or in China, the English manufacturer has 
immediately set himself to work to produce a simi- 
Jar article, and to drive the American article out 
of the market, by a like article afforded at a lower 
price, because the result of cheaper labor. These 
English articles have ofien been suld as American 
products. The stamp of “Lowell” and “Tremont 
Mills,” or “Lawrence Mills,” has been found in 
Asia and South America, on articles manufactured 
at Manchester. 

V. Finally, the honorable member is of opinion 
that the whole system of protection was prostrated, 
and is prostrated, cut up root and branch, and 
exterminated forever, by the State interposition of 
South Carolina. He has often expressed this 
opinion before. I only take notice of it now, as 
he has expressed it very strongly, and, as it leads 
me to fear that I have been wrong in the ex- 
pectation that I have been willing to cherish, that 
he himself would see both the justice and the poli- 
tical wisdom of giving moderate and reasonable 





protection, and of continuing it, so long as neces. 
sary, to some of the great, leading, and important 
branches of domestic industry. 

I have only to add that I wish men, of all par- 
ties, who entertain the opinion tha! duties on im. 
ports fall heavily and unequally on the South, 
would calmly reconsider that opinion. Look to 
the great article of woollen cloths—where are they 
most consumed, because most necessary? Our la- 
borers cannot, and must not, be left shivering un- 
der a Northern sky with the slight clothing which 
may be sufficient to protect the laborer of the 
South. They must have woollens, and they pay 
the price for them, and pay the price enhanced, if en- 
hanced by the duties; and pay it willingly, forthe sake 
of being secured in the hopes of a reasonable re- 
ward for their labor. This hzavy article, one of 
those which pays most revenue, is consumed in the 
North, out of all proportion, more than in the 
South. Look to iron, another important article. 
The remarks applicable to woollens are applicable 
to this a'so; and the more so, as the manufactur- 
ing districts themselves are great consamers of 
iron. The same may be said ot lead, and many 
other articles. 

Sir, itis not my object to show that the Sou h 
does not pay her part of the public contributions. 
I admit, most cheerfully, that she does pay her 
part; but my purpose has been to show, if I cou'd, 
that she does not bear so unequal and unjusta por- 
tion of the public burdens as the gentleman has 
supposed. I am quite sure that a calm and dis- 
passionate consideration of this whole subject by 
intelligent and enlightened men, on either side of 
the Potomac, would result in the conviction that 
there is really no such wide difference, in regard to 
what the interests of the different parts of the coun- 
try require, as ought either to endanger the securi- 
ty of the Union or create ill-will. for myself, [ 
fully and conscientiously believe that, in regard to 
this whole question, the interest of the North and 
East is entirely reconcileable to the real, solid, and 
permanent interest of the South and West. 


REMARKS OF MR. CALHOUN, 


IN REPLY. 

It affords me pleasure to say, that the Senator 
has discussed the questions on which he has 
touched in a calm and liberal manner, worthy of 
their magnitude, and honorable to himself; and 
I sincerely hope that when the general revi- 


sion of the tariff, which must come up at the next 
session, shall be under consideration, that the dis- 
cussion shaJl partake of the same temperate cha- 
racter. I, for one, pledge myself to meet the ques- 
tion with the utmost candor and fairness, having a 
single eye to the common interest of the whole, as 
far as may be consistent with justice to the paris. 

The first point which the Senator has made the 
subject of his remarks—that duties on exports and 
imports were virtually the same, as far as the sta- 
ple States are concerned—was not advanced by me 
as an argument bearing on the portion of my 
speech relating to the protective system, to which 
he has confined his reply. It was connected with 
another and dissimilar topic, and advanced rather 
as the settled opinion of the South, than as argu- 
ment; but it is proper to say, since it has beea 
questioned on this occasion, that my conviction of 
its truth is deep, and that I shall be prepared to 
make it good whenever a suitable occasion offers. 
I do not regard the present as such, because its 
trath or error can have liit'!e bearing on the points 
now in discussion between us. 

The next point which he made the subject of re- 
mark, is the position that, in the present state of 
our country, the effect of a protective tariff is to 
expand the currency in the manufacturing portion 
of the Union, till the increased expense of produc- 
tion, in consequence of the expansion, becomes 
equal to the protection, when protection ceases 
against foreign importation, and new duties are 
required.* Iam willing to leave the argument on 
this important position where it now stands be- 





*It is Mr. Wesster’s second head in the report of his re- 
marks. I have given the position, which he qnnnets in my 
own language, as that in which he has couche 
express the principle which I maintained. 


it does not truly 
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iween the Senator and myself, and shall confine 
what I have to say to one or two points inciaen- 
tally connected with it. 

J, then, entirely concur with the Senator, that 
the imports and exports of a country, taking a 
series of years, and allowing for the profit and 
joss of trade, must be equal; but there is another 
position, the counter part of that which, though 
not less true, is not so generally seen or admitted: 
that the amount of the exports must, in the long 
run, be limited by that of the imports. None will 
deny that if we are not permitted to import, we 
cannot long continue to export; unless, indeed, we 
should be willing to give away the product of our 
labor. 

So again, if we are not permitted to impert 
more than a given amount in value, annually, say 
forty millions, our exports, on the same principle, 
in the end, will sink to the same point. Again, if the 
great and leading articles of consumption are pro- 
hibited, or admitted only on the payment of extra- 
vagant duties, so as to diminish the amount of the 
imports, it must have a corresponding effect on that 
of the exports. Now, I ask, what must be the ef- 
fect of this principle applied to a protective tariff, 
in the present state of our export trade? Our ex- 
port of home productions is about one million 
annually. Suppose an act should be passed pro- 
hibiting all imports except gold and silver. Such 
an act would not prevent the shipment of our great 
staples, cotton, tobacco, and rice. We make more 
than can be consumed at home, and the surplus 
must be sent abroad, however great would be the 
fall of price and the sacrifice, in consequence of 
such an act. Put down the full amount at cne 
half, there would still be an importation of forty or 
fifty millions in specie; and what, I would ask, 
would be the effect of so large a supply, buta 
corresponding expansion of the currency and rise 
of pr.ces. But suppose, instead of such an act, 
ene should be passed prohibiting a greater amount 
of imports than one half of the usual quantity; 
would not a proportional expansion and rise of 
prices follow? And must not the effect be the 
same, if, instead of prohibition, high duties were 
laid, amounting almost to prohibiuon on most of 
the leadisg articles of consumption, equaling in va- 
lue one haif of the usual importation? And, finally, 
weuli not the specie, imported in consequence 
of such an act, centre in that portion of the coan- 
try where such erticles were manufactured, and be 
fol'owed there by a correspcnding rise of prices? 

The argament, it seems to me, is irresistible, 
and, of i-self, establishes the position which the 
Senator controveits. If, to this, the fact be added 
that the table of exports and imports, and the history 
of the protective sys‘em, corresponds in every par- 
ticular with the operation I have deduced from it, 
as a necessary consequence, it appears to be con- 
clusive. These tables will show, just as duties 
were imposed or repealed, the exports decreased 
or increased; so much so, that atter the great re- 
duction in 1833, the exporis of the great staples 
nearly doubled in four years, and that ef domestic 
manufactures rose sixty-six per cent. in six. In 
speaking of the exports of our great staples,although 
I referred to the exports to foreign countries, I 
might have shown that the increase was not at the 
expense of the home market; so far otherwise, if I 
am not greatly deceived, their exports North in- 
creased at the same time, but not in the same pro- 
portion. 

The Senator seemed to doubt whether the tariff 
of 1828 increased wages. I had no means of as- 
ceriaining the fact from documentary evidence, 
but think it impossible that the vast increase of the 
currency which the tables shows, took place in the 
manufacturing portion of the Union, after that tariff 
could fail to raise prices generally there, including 
wages. I well remember that a former Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WiLx1ns,] who resided in 
Pittsburg, informed me, in a conversation, that 
blacksmiths’ wages were dcubled there, in conse- 
quence of that measure. 

I cheerfully admit, with the Senator, thatthe home 
market is preferable to the foreign. It has many ad- 
vantages; and among them I would prefer it on 
the ground that whatever might be gained by 
converting our raw materials into goods, would 
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accrue to oor own brethren of the North, than 
) strangers, provided it be not done by sacrificing 
our interest. But how is this to be effected?) Our 
great staples are toc abundant to be consumed at 
home. Take, for instance, cotton. If every yard 
of cotton goo:'s consumed in the United States was 
the product of our own manufactures, it would not 
take more than four hundred thousand bales to 
supply the home demand, that is, but one-fifth of 
the amount produced; while the amount pro- 
duced cannot be less than two million bales, 
including what is consumed at home. What 
is to be done with the other four-fifths? 
We must cease to produce it, or it must be 
consumed abroad. The effect of a high tariff is 
to curtail the production; but that only tends to di- 
minish our capacity toconsume,by impoverishing us, 
and thus causing a conflict between our interest and 
the manufacturing portion ofthe Union. How is this 
to be avoided, and the interests of all parts recon- 
ciled? Thatis the great problem. I see but one 
way, and that*is, for our manufaciures to com- 
mand the foreign market; when our cotton would 
be shipped in the shape of yarn aad goods, instead 
of the raw state. This we would greatly prefer. 
But how is this to *be accomplished, except by a 
sound, stable and uniform currency, and lew du- 
ties, as I] explained when I addressed the Senate 
when first up on this question? Such are my views, 
formed after much reflection. If Iam in error, I 
am honestly so. Truth, and truth only, is my ob- 
ject, accompanied by an anxious desire to see the 
interests of this great country harmonized on just, 
fair, and liberal principles. It is impussib!e they can 
be on any other. 

I agree with the Senator that currency is liable 
to be disturbed by many and various, and power- 
ful cause, some more, and others less perma- 
nent. I do not think that it has yet recovered 
from the effects of the long and exhausting 
wars, which terminated in the overthrow of 
the late Emperor of France. At its termi- 
nation, the currency of Christendom was ia an 
unsound and unnatural state, particularly this 
country and Great Britain, in both of which paper 
had superseded gold and silver. We were the first 
to resume specie payments, which gave the pre- 
cious metals a direction to this country. Great 
Britain resumed some years after, when it took an 
oppesife direc.ion. and hence the heavy exports of 
specie in °21, °22, and ’23. The tariff of °24 
checked that for a time, and that of °28 gave the 
currency a direction hitherward again; which was 
followed by the operation of other and powerful 
causes, down to the late suspension, as I hase 
shown in my remarks when I first spoke on the sub- 
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ject; but I feel assured that the expansion which fol- || 


lowed the tariff of °28 is truly to be attributed to it, 
not only because there was no other cause at the 
time to which it could be attributed, but because it 
was of itself adequate to produce the effect, and 
because its duration and modification, in every par- 
ticular, were such as might be expected from if. 

I agree with the Senator as to the great impor- 
tance of uniformity of prices, but am firmly of the 
opinion that nothing short of the restoration of the 
currency contemplated by the Constitution, and a 
surrender of the protective system, can insure the 
uniformity which he so justly appreciates, 

Passing over the ether remarks of the Senator, 
which I am willing to leave, as it now stands be- 
tween him and myself, I shall conclude by making 
a few observations on the cbjection he makes to the 
position that low duties are favorable to the expor- 
tation of articles manufactured at home. He 


thinks that the increase of the exports of such arti- | 


cles, after the reduction of the duties in ’33, is not 


to be attributed to the reduction, but to the exces- | 


sive previous importations from Europe, which 
compelled our manufacturers to get rid of their 
stock by seeking a foreizn market. Without ad- 
mitting or denying the fact of such excess of impor- 
tation of the foreign articles, at this time, a deci- 
sive answer to the objection may be found in the 
explanationa afforded by the tables themselves. In 
the first place, the increase of the exports, as will 
appear by reference to the tables, was steadily pro- 
gressive,each succeeding year being higher than the 
preceding, just as the duties went off, and the last 
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year of which we have these returns, ‘38, 
the highest of all. In the next place, 
the falling off, under the tans of '24 
and °28, followed almost as steadily the 
same law throughout the long period of eight 
years, making, for the two periods taken together, 
fourteen years, which clearly shows that the cause 
isnot to be found inany accidental stateoft the mar- 
ket. But there is a third and conclusive reason, that 
the great staples of the country followed the same 
law through both periods, and to which the cause 
assigned by the Senator cannot apply. To this, 
if further proof be necessary, may be added the 
general argument already sia‘ed, that any limita- 
tion on the imports, whether by prohibition or 
high duties, must act as a limitation on the ex- 
ports,and, which is equally applicable, to the staples, 
and the home manutacturers. 

Let me now say, Mr. President, in conclusion, 
that I believe that we have reached the point of 
time, when the interest of every section of our wide 
spread conntry, North, East, South, and West, may 
be reconciled, and the industry of the whole be 
placed on the firmest and most durable basis. 
What we want is calm and deliberate discussion, 
With a spirit to seek the truth, and to do equal 
justice to all. I shall come to the question in that 
spirit myself, and if the diseussion shall take a 
different character, the blame shall not lie at my 
door. 


SPEECH OF MR. FULTON, 
OF ARKANSAS, 

In Senate, Tuesday, March 3, 1540—On the report 
of the Select Committee on the assumption of 
the debts cf the States by the General Govern- 
ment. 

Mr FULTON addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: Through the kindness of my 
friend from Tennessee, an opportunity has been 
afforded me, to occupy a small portion of your 
time to-day. But, sir, | do not rise to go over the 
wide field of discussien, which has beea indulged 
in by Senators, in the course of this debate. I 
have a few words to say upon the subject of 
State debts, and the application of the national 
revenue, whether derived {rom customs or lands, 
to their payment, and I intend to confine my- 
self strictly to au explanation of my views and 
op nions upen subjects which I consider to be 
deeply interesting to my constituents. An im- 
perious sense of duty tou myself and to the State 
I have the honor is part to represent, will, I trust, 
excuse this trespass upon your already exhausted 
patience, and I hope that the Senate will indulge 
me, although it may not be in my power to pre- 
sent much that can be regard: d as either new or ori- 
ginal, upon the subject under consideration. It is 
said, sir, that the passage of these resolutions 
will affect injuriously the character and eredit of 
the States. It therefore becomes peculiarly our 
duty, as Senators, to consider well our conduct be- 
fore we take a step which may be calculated, 
in the slightest degree, to do such mischief as 
some Senators seem to think will result from 
adopting the resolutions and sanctioning this re- 
port. I have listened attentively, sir, to what has 
been said on both sides of this chamber; and I 
have heard nothing which has at all alarmed 
me, as to the effect these proceedings are caleu- 
lated to produce upon State stocks and State 
credit, or which has induced me for a moment 
to doubt the propriety of voting for the original 
resolutions, or for those which have been report- 
ed to the Senate. 

What, sir, is the object and purpose of this re- 
port and these resolutions? They are merely de- 
clarations that the Federal Government is ineapa- 
ble of assuming the payment of the bonds is- 
sued by the several States; and that such as- 
sumption, as a'so the appropriation of the proceeds 
cf the public domain for that purpose, would be 
not only unjast and h ghly inexpedient, but would 
also be dangerous to the union of the States—an- 
authorized by, and in violation of, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and utterly repugnant 
to all the objects and purposes for which the 
Federal Union was formed. Now, sir, I would ask 
how cag such resolations affect the character of 
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credit of the States? It is admitted on all hands 
that the States have sold their bonds to an amount 
of between one and two hunired millions of dol- 
Jars, and that the bankers of Europe are ncw the 
principal holders of these bonds: that these bonds 
were purchased upon the faith and credit of the 
States: and it is to be presumed that the pur- 
chasers knew the full indebtedness of each of the 
Siates, at the time those purchases were made, and 
what were their resources and means of payment? 
If this is the irue state of the case, how, I would 
ask, can the adoption of these rsolutiens affect 
the credit of the States? 

The credit of the States would be small, indeed, 
if a mere statement of the amount of th<ir indebt- 
edness was calculated to injure them. 

The Senator from Missouri, in bringing forward 
this subject, has shown his usual devotion to the 
best interests of the States; to the preservation of 
the independent action of the Federal and Siate 
Governments; and to the prevention of false hopes 
and expectations on the part of those who are igno- 
rant of the peculiar construction of all the Govern- 
ments of this confederated Republic. The special 
committee, too, to whom the subject was referred, 
through their distinguished ehairman, the Senator 
from Tennessee, have ably done their duty, and 
have presented the subject in so clear a point of 
light as cannot fail to carry conviction to the mind 
of every reader who examines their report. In- 
deed, sir, no higher compliment could be paid to 
this report than has fallen from Senators who are 
opposed to these resolutions. They have found the 
first three propositions presented to be so ably and 
clearly demonstrated, that they have been led to call 
them self-evident truths, and to admit that it would be 
the height of folly to attempt to oppose them. To 
those who have attentively studied the structure of 
our Government, this may be true; bat, I would 
ask, how many are there, both at home and abroad, 
who needed the light which this report has afforded, 
in order to the formation of a correct opinion upon 
the question? We owe, also, much to these reso- 
lutions for the able discussion which they have led 
to; and we are great'y indebted to many Senators 
here for the powerful and masterly efforts they 
have made in their support, as also for the talented 
exertions they have brought forth in opposition. It 
is the flood of light whch this discussion bas shed 
upon this subject, which I consider as invaluable to 
the coun'ry. 

The first objection made is, that this proceeding 
has exposed the indebtedness of the States to an 
alarming amount. This objection is founded on 
a suppositicn of the ignorance of the purchasers 
of the State bones as to the extent of Sta’e indebt- 
edness, which, it is impos-ible to imagine, can have 
existed. Is it to be supposed that those who have 
dealt in hundreds of millions of State stocks—that 
those bankers, who may be said almost to com- 
mand the wealth ef the world, and whose opera- 
6 ons in stocks can hardly be calculated—have been 
making their purchases of American securities 
wihout a thorough knowledge of the business? 
Such a supposition is totally irreconcileable with 
all our ideas of the thorough knowledge and per- 
fect familiarity with all the monetary affairs of the 
world, which is possessed by the bankers and capi- 
talists, who are alone able to loan upon interest. 
Or are we to suppose, sir, that the foreign pu’ 
chasers have been tempting the States to sell their 
bonds to an amount beyond what they considered 
them as able to pay, under the belief that the Fe- 
ceral Government would assume the payment, or 
that they could force the United Siates to assume 
them? No, sir: all the bonds which have been sold, 
be iteither one or two hundred millions, have 
been purchased fairly from the States who issued 
them. Their separate wealth was relied upon 
so'ely, both for the payment of the interest and 
principal; and no pledge, either of the public lands 
or of the national resources, was, or Ought to have 
been, calculated upon as the inducement to the 
perchase’ The purchasers, in every instance, had 
a full knowledge of the liabilities of each of the 
States, and of her prospects of reimbursement from 
the application of the funds realized from such 
sales. Would it not be in the highest degree 
wroog for one of the States ef this Union to at- 





lempt to deceive a purchaser who is about to buy 
her bonds? The mosi public piomuigation, here- 
for*, of the whole indebtedness of ail the Siates, 
cannot, and ought not, to b2 objected to by the 
best friends of the debtor States; and all that is said 
in this report, on that point, has been known—fully 
known—to all the traders in Siate stocks, both in 
Europe and America, for years past; and, no 
doubt, with the utmost exactness, as each succes- 
sive sale has been effected. 

When the bonds of the State of Arkansas came 
into the market, the purchasers not only required 
to know the whole indebiness of the Staie, but they 


requ red also to be fully satisfied as to her wea'th | 
and resources, and every thing calculated to in- 


form them asto ker ability to pay the who'e 
amount of her existing and contemplated liabili- 
ties. And now sir, I ask, how are these bonds to 
be discharged? Those of the State of Arkansas, 


Louisiana, and a great many others, are employed | 


most profitab'y; they are used for banking capital; 
and so far as the States themselves are interested, 
they will relieve the people from State taxation, 
and become a profitable stock, the divicend of 


which will make them alwayseagerly sought afier | 


by capitalists. Those which have been invested 
in internal improvements, which are comp’eted, 
are also highly profitab'e; and the only anproduc- 


tive portion are those which are vesied in unf- | 
And, sir, in relation to these, what 


nished works. 
is the prospect which an anticipation of even 
twenty years presents? Why, sir, the millions 
wh ch are yet to people the great val'ey of the Mis- 


sissippi, even in that short time, and the rich pro- | 


ductions, which the exuberant soil of that region 











must yield to the industry and iabor of sucha vast | 


population; and the facilities of transportation, 


which the works for which these State debts have | 


been contracted must afford forsending their large 
surpluses to market, cannot but make the stocks 
created for the censtruction of all their important 
works as valuable at least as those of the Siate 
of New York now are. Some ofthe States may 


have some difficulties to encounter before this | 


great result is fully realized, but that such a result 
will be realised, notwithstanding the present sus- 
pension of some of the-e important works, I cannvt 
permit myself to doubt. 

It isa mistake to say that our declaration against 
the as.umption will affect injuriously the sale of 
bonds yet unsold. Is it not known w ali the world 
that the sale of State bonds has been for some t'me 
suspended, and that none are now selling? The 
foreign bankers have ample know'edge of the 
amount of bonds already sold; and _ therefore it is the 
further purchase has been stopped. Why have 
the foreiga bankers ceased to purchase? Is it not 
because they have aperfect knowledge «f the 
amount a'ready sold? Itis now their business to 
see that the debtor States are prepared to meet all 
their indebtedness. The foreign creditors are cer- 
tainly too much interested, to permit the credit of 
the debtor States to be destroyed. Say the amount 
is two hundred millions; and is it not palpable how 
much it must be to the interest of the holders of the 
stocks to keepthem from depreciation? No, sir; 
the scheme now is to force this Government to add 
greatly to the value of these bonds, by involving 
the United States as security. They know that the 
depreciation of the bonds already so.d cannot in- 
jure the debtor States. Those States will not have 
any more interest to pay upon their bonds, nor will 
in any manner, increase their indebtedness. The 
State of Arkansas has found no difficulty in paying 
the interest upon her bonds with the utmost puncin- 
ality, and nothing should produce a depreciation of 
their value, but the necessities of the holders or the 
scarcity of money resulting in forced sa'es. It is 
true, sir, adepreciation will prevent the sale of new 
bonds, unless ata sacrifice. But, if the ceprecia- 
tion of the value of the bonds of some of the States, 
really proceeds from the fact that those States 
have created debts that are considered very large, 
is it not better for them to stop, than to run the 
risk of involving the people in greater liabilities? 
Some of the works of the States may be for atime 
suspended; but with so much enterprise,and suchpro- 
duets as those States are annually sending to market, 
the utmost prosperity will soon be restored, and the 








ability of the Sates to finish, and the importance 
and necessity of the works, will soon became such 
as fully to justify, and lead to their completion, 
and to the consummation of all the advantages 
which these works were designed to accomplish. 
The friends of these resolutions have been un- 
justly accused of having assailed the credit of the 
States. The utmost indignation has been expressed 
at an imaginary charge of bankrup'cy against 
some of the States. I know of no such charge as 
that having been made; and if it were made, it 
would be totally disregarded. It would be univer- 
sally condemned as slanderous and unjust Why, 
sir, mos! of the Siates of this Union are better able 
to pay any amount of debt which they may choose 
to contract, than are most of the Governments of 
Europe, whose annual expenditures are nearly a 
hundred fold greater, and whose national debts 
have reached the most startling amounts. Someof 
the States may have anticipated their resources, 
and may find even the interest of their State debt 
somewhat onerous at present. This will, and must 
be, but temporary. All their leading improve. 
ments must, in time, become valuab'e By their 
important works, the brightes! prospects have been 
revived in the o'der States, and the tide of prospe- 
rity has been turned again towards them; and the 
new States, advancing as they are with astonishing 
rapidity, to wealth and greatness, and acquiring an 
industrious population, which must lead to still 
more wonderful developments, we cannot now 
calculate the value to them of their great works of 
improvement. 

But, sir, even if the charge of bankruptcy 
had been made against the States, what effect, I 
would ask, would such a cha'ge have on their cre- 
dit? It is known that the States are sovereign, and 
that they can so tax their citizens as to enable them 
to raise whatever amount of revenue they may re- 
quire; and that, therefore, they will always be able 
to meet the payment of the intere-:t on their debts, 
and to redeem the principal at the appointed time. 
Such a charge could have no effect upon the credit 
of the States. A similar charge has been ofien 
made against the United Srates; and even at the 
present session, the national bankruptey has been, 
apparently with some exultation, proclaimed to the 
Senate and to the world; and it has been charged 
as the consequence of Democratic misrule, and ex- 
travagant expenditure. And yet, sir, what effect 
hes this charge ever had upon the credit of the 
natio.? And have we any reason to fear the effects 
it will hereafter have? No,sir, none! Our na- 
tional resources are known to the werld; and no 
matier who may say the United States is bank- 
rupt, and that she has not a dollar in her chest, 
and no matter how widespread this charge may be- 
come, still will the credit of this Republic remain 
uninjured, and her debts be at all times regarded as 
more than equivalent to gold and silver. Are we 
notall American cilizens, as wel! as citizens of our 
respective States? Why, then, sir, all this sensi- 
tiveness as to State credit, and by those, too, who 
appear so willing to proclaim that which migl.t 
destroy the credit of the nation? 

It is said that these resolutions are uncalled for, 
as we have no proposition before the Senate, either 
for the assumption of State debts, or for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, fer the payment of those debts. Now, sir, 
what are the facts? From 1820, at which time the 
States had created no debts of any amount worth 
mentioning, to 1830, the States had contracted 
debts to the amount of only twenty-five millions 
of dollars; in five years thereafier, from 1830 to 
1835, they had increased their debts to forty mil- 
lions more; so that, in fifteen years, their debts 
were increased to upwards of sixty-five millions, 
principally for internal improvements and for 
banks. The State of New York had finished her 
great canal, ant had opened a mine of wealth to 
her citizens, of the most inexhaustible and richest 
description, and the other States soon followed her 
example. Now, sir, let us ook at what took place 
during the next three yeers, from 1835 to 1837, 
when the rage, not only for improvements, 


but for banks, also had spread all over the Union, 
and when the country was deluded by an artificial 
prosperity, produced by the wide-spread operation 
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of the Bank of the United States, in her powerful 
attempt to control the moneyed affairs of the whole 
Union, and when speculations of all kinds had 
grewn up to such an alarming height. Why, sir, 
ia that short time, the States created debts to the 
amount of one hundred and eight millions. Thus 
the States have become indebted, in eighteen years, 
for roads, canals, and for banking, to the amount 
ofone hundred and seventy millions. And what, Mr. 
President, has been the result?) Why, sir, a sudden 
stop has been put to the sale of State bonds. The 
bankers of Europe refuse to loan the States any 
more money; and some of these States, with their 
valuable and cosily works unfinished, are refused 
the means of completing them, unless the United 
States will give her pledge for the redemption of 
allthe State debts. This was the situation in 
which we found ourselves at the opening of the 
present session of Congress. 

It is true, sir, the assumption of the State debts 
by this Government was not a mandate emanating 
from the crowned heads of Europe; nor was it inti- 
mated, that in case of refusal, that it would bea 
just cause of war. But, sir, the bankers of Eu- 
rope, who are said to control the cabinets of Kings, 
ihrough their great organs in London—the associ- 
ates, if not the directors of British councils—have 
i Id us, in language not to be misunderstood, ‘that 
ae States must pause in the execution of their 
works of improvement! unless a more comprehen- 
sive guarantee than that of ‘he individual States” 
is given, and unless “a nationai pledge” is made 
to see that tue State debts are punctually paid. 
And, sir, what was the effect produced when this 
anthoritative mandate came across the waters? 
Was it treated with indignation, as an injurious 
imputation on the debtor S'ates?. Was it regarded, 
as it cught to have been, asan attempt to coerce 
them to make new terms with their creditors, and 
to force them to apply to the National Government 
for assistance? Was it regarded as an outrageous 
breach of that faith which was tacitly pledged to 
the States, by inducing them to borrow more than 
one hundred millions of dollars in three short 
years, upon their own credit alone, and for works 
and purposes which they must have considered 
as capable of yielding a fair profit? 

No, sir, such was not the effect which the circu- 
lar of the-«Barings and Co. preduced in the United 
States. On the contrary, the proposition even met 
with favor in America; and immediately it was 
currently circulated that the public lands might be 
made available to meet this insolent demand, and 
insulting imputations cast upon the debtor States, 
by these foreign bankers. It will not do to say 
that th's is the mere act of the brokers. Do we 
not already see and feel the effect it hes produced? 
It was under these circumstances that this subject 
was brought before the Senate. It was in order 
that Senators who are the representatives here of 
sovieign States, m‘gh’fsay to those foreign Govern- 
ments whore subjects and bankers have loaned 
their millions to the States, that neiher those Go- 
vernments nor their subjects shall be permitted to 
exact new terms of payment, or other security than 
they have volun‘arily taken from the States them- 
selves; and to inform them that this Government 
has not the constitutional power to pay those debts. 
Under such circumstances, was it not, I would 
ack, our duty to ourselves, to the States, to the 
United States, as also to the people and Govern- 
ments of Europe, that this subject should be fairly, 
fully, and ably brought forward, and decided up- 
on? Should we sit quietly here, and see the credit 
of the States of this Union trifed with in this man- 
ner, by the great bankers of Europe, simply be- 
cause they can, by their tremendous money power, 
sway and control the decisions of foreign Govera- 
ments? No, sir: I trust the time will never come 
when the Senate of the United S:ates shall fear to 
do its duty, lest it may give offence to the great 
money autocrats of Europe. 

It is true, sir, it has been significantly asked, if, 
in case of a war with a foreign power, we would 
refuse to assume the debts of the Sates, if that 
were the sole condition upon which peace could be 
obtained? Why, sir, the very asking of such a 
question makes it incumbent upon us to place our- 
selves upon the true constitutional ground, in rela- 
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tion to this subject. These resolutions, sir, like 
Mr. Madison’s resolutions in the Virgihia Legisla- 
ture, declare certain conclusions, and maintain cer- 
tain great principles, essential to the preservation 
of national rights, the faith, sovereignty and dig- 
nity of the States, and the best interests of the 
American people; and, I think, ought to meet with 
the approving sanction of every Senator. 

Let us look, Mr. President, at the tempting 
prize which these bankers have before them. They 
have induced the States of this Union to borrow ot 


them between one and two hundred millions of | 


dollars, at a high rate of interest. Now suppose, 
Sir, that they should succeed in forcing the Federal 
Government to pay, or to assume the payment cf, 
these debts. What would be the result? Why, 
sir, immediately would the value of these stocks 
become so much enhanced, as to place many mil- 
lions in the pockets of these bankers. Now sup- 
pose that these bankers, under the false assertion 
of the insecurity of these State debts, should force 
the British Government to make the assumption, 
by the United States, of the State debts, a cause 
of war, and ihat this nation should, in this way, 
become involved in all the calamiies of war on 
this account; would it, or could it, be justified, that 
the American Senate had tamely looked on whilst 


this great work of national money-making was de- | 


liberately planned and consummated, without ever 
thinking of placing the question in its true light 
before the world, or interpusing i's declaration of 
the want of power in the Federal Government to 
make the whole people of the United States liable 
for so large a national cebt? 


It will not do to permit the money power of || 


Europe to cont.nue to control the destinies of the 
United States. Look, sir, at the wide extended 
ruin which the money king in Europe, ani his 
agent in America, have repeatedly spread through 
our land. We-hear of the 1emoval of deposites, 
of the specie citcular, of the distribution of the 
surplus revenue, as the causes of the distresses 
which have afflicted the people of this Union for 
some years past. These measures, operating at 
the most only on a small amount of our accruing 
revenue, would not, and eould aot, have been feir, 
if the great money power had not decreed that he 
would make them the groundwork of the sufferings 
of the American people. Who can look back at 
the alternations of prosperity and adversity—of ex- 
travagance and suffering—the expansions and con- 
tractions in the money market—the h'gh and low 
prices of property and commodities, and of labor— 
the plenty and scarcity of money—in a word, the 
distresses with which our people have been cursed, 


for a few years past, and not be willing now can- | 


didly to admit, that it was all the work of the great 
money powers in Europe and America. 

Bu', we are iold sir, that all this suffering has 
been the result of a war, weged by this Govern- 
ment against credit and money corporations. Now, 
sir, I would ask, who has waged this war on credit? 
Was it nct the Jate Bank of the United States? 
Did she not, from the moment that Gen. Jackson, 
in his first message, intimated his doubts as to the 
propriety of granting her a recharter, commence a 
reckless system of electioneering? A wide-spread 
and ruinous enlargement of her accommodations, 
and an alarming amount of issue of paper money, 
(to say nothing of her lavish expenditores,) for the 
purpose of producing a powerful influence in her 
favor? In her efforts to gain popularity, was she 
not guilty of abuses, which her warmest friends 
have not been able to justify? Are there not, sir, 
thousands of individuals, who have heretofore sup- 
ported a National Bank, but who have been forced 
to abandon the idea of creating another Na- 
tional Bank, afier having witnessed the dangerous 
results produced by such a great moneyed institu- 
tion becoming a partisan in our electioneering 
contests for political power?’ Yey, sir, it was the 
United States Bank who commenced this war on 
credit. She loaned out her millions, until she sup- 
poced she had got the country ripe for a recharter. 
Then, with all her plans well matured, several 
years before her charter was to expire, and just be- 
fore a Presidential election, she asked Congress to 
renew her charter. The work had been done—the 
bill passed both Houses of Congress—and the late 
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President must either disgrace himself, by ap- 


proving the bill, or sacrifice his popularity by re- 
fusing it his sanction, Gen. Jackson met the cri- 
Sis with that in 'redidity which has always charac- 
terized him. He preferred to lose his election 
rather than his honor. He gave the Bank her 
quietus; he vetoed the bill which was thus prema~- 
turely passed; and his countrymen have sanctioned 
the act. Then it was, sir, that the Bank com- 
menced her war upon the State banks, and upon 
credit. She first altempted to break down the 
Siate banks. She forced them to rapid settlements, 
and drew from them all the specie she could com- 
mand; and this induced the late President gradually 
to withdraw the peblic deposites. This precau- 
tiopary measure prevented her from accomplishing 
her first purpose; but she was not in this way to be 
foiled. It only afforded her an excuse to com- 
mence a war upon her debtors; end, sir, the ruin 
and suffering which she then spread over our land 
I will not now attempt to describe. She made a 
tremendous effort to destroy the late President him- 
self; but the eyes of the people had beer opened; 
and,as the incessant torreat of inflammatory speeches 
poured out in Congress, and throughout the coun- 
try, produced ne effect upen the public mind, the 
popularity of the President remained unshaken; 
and, as a last resort, the Bank obtained a charter 
from Pennsylvania. In afew sho:t months after af- 
flicting the country with so much misery, and with- 
out a dollar of public money to justify it, she again 
run up her line of discounts to a grealer amount 
than she had ever before loaned to the community. 
She sold her b:anches, and bought State banks ; ex- 
pande! her issues to the utmost bounds, and for a 
time de'uded the people with the idea of having 
produced the highest state of prosperity in the coun- 
try. ‘The State banks followed the lead—money be- 
came so plenty it was impossibleto invest it. In 
two short years, near forty millions were expended 
in the purchase of public lands. The price of pro- 
perty and lab rwas nearly doubled. No transaction 
was considered worhy of being mentioned, un'ess 
millions were involved. Our importations of for- 
eign merchandise were almost twice as large as a 
healthy state of trade would justify, and the spirit 
of speculation and extravagance was carried to a 
most alarming height. Buta reection had to fol- 
low; and it came upon us with all its terrors, and 
with consc quences of the most calamitous charac- 
ter. Our merchants were protested in Europe to 
an amount stated at hundreds of millions; and the 
failures which tock place in cur commercial cities 
alone, were almost incredible. The banks sus- 
pended from one endef the Union to the other, 
with the Government funds in their hands; and 
thus were the friends of the Administration forced to 


_ conclude that all banks were unsafe depositories of 


he public moneys. The President, at the called 
sessicn of Congress, recommended that the public 
deposites should no longer be used for banking pur- 
pases; and that the money ought to be kep! from 
the time of its collection, until it is placed in the 
hands of disbursing officers, or otherwise expended 
under the regular appropriations, by persons em- 
pl-yed by the Government for that purpose; and 
in safe places, belonging to tke Goverament itself. 
This recommendation constitutes the height and 
front of the President's offending, and is the foun- 
dation of the charge of the war upon the credit of 
the country we have so often heard complained of. 
My own idea is, that its adoption, instead of injar- 
ing, will give stability to credit For my own part, 
sir, I cannot see how individual credit has been or 
can be affected by this measure, if it shall become 
a law; and, besides the certain command, whieh it 
will afford the Government, of its means whenever 
they are required, I can only see in it, in prospect, 
that it will produce a wholesome restraint upon the 
issaes of the Sta’e banks. Iam one of those who 
wish to see the Stale banks well regulated by State 
legislation; and wou'd rejoice if they could be re- 
strained from issuing small notes, to the exclusion 
of gold ani silver from circulation, Butlam not 
one of those—and indeed I donot know that there are 
any such—who are at this time in favor of an exclu- 
sive metallic currency. The power to give banking 
rivileges to corporations belongs exclusively to the 
tates, It has been exercised by them, aad they can 
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not now be deprived of this power. The price of pro- 
perty should never be permitted to fall, if it can be 
avoided, below a fair and proper standard of value; 
and the wages of labor ought always to be propor- 
tioned to the price of the artcles the laborer con- 
sumes. But, sir, all regulations on this subject be- 
long to the States; and I think we wiil best consult 
the public good, by leaving to the S:ates to deter- 
mine what is best for the interest of their people. 

But we are te'd by those who oppose these re- 
solutions, that no one contends that the United 
States can assume the payment of the Siate debs, 
but that they do contend that the proceeds of the'sales 
of the public lands may be distributed among the 
States, to be applied by them to the payment of 
theic debts, if they thing fit to doso. They ad- 
mit the injustice of involving the States which do 
notowe any thing, for the purpose of paying the 
debts of those who are in debt. And yet there is 
no diffe;ence in reality between assuming in the 
one case, and paying in the other, excepting that, 
by paying the land revenue io the States, you di- 
vertso muchof the public revenue, not only to 
make payments for the debtor States, but, also, for 
purpose of making proportional donations to ail 
the other States. Every dollar thus draw from the 
Treasury, creates the necessity of raising a like 
amount of of the people, to meet the public ex- 
penditures. It is, in fact, taking the money of all 
the people to pay the debts of certain States, and 
also to give the people’s money away to other 
States, who do not want it. 

But, say they, the proceeds of the public lands 
belong to the States; and since the national 
debt is discharged, they have a legal right to 
claim all the land revenue as theirowp. Let us 
examine the correctness and the validity of this 
claim, which has been so pertenaciously set up 
for the States The public lands included within 
the bounds ef the Union, established by the treaty 
of peace, made at the close of the Revolution, with 
Great Britain, became the property of the United 
States; first, by the States claiming the right of 
pre-emption, surrendering that right to the United 
States; and then by the subsequent extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title by the United States. And 
upon what terms, sir, did the States surrender this 
right of pre-emption? They stipulated for the 
complete payment of all their debts; and then pro- 
vided that the preceeds of the sales of the lands 
should be applied to no other purpose whatever, ex- 
cept to the support of the National Government. 
lias said, that after the adoption of the Federal 
Constituiion, that as the States no longer contri- 
buted, as States, to the support of the Government, 
but as its supportis now drawn fiom the whole 
people, that therefore, the preceeds of the public 
lands have again become the property of the States. 
This ground cannot be maintained, when we take 
into view the objects and purposes, for which the 
surrenders were made. All the States claimed that 
the contributions of each should be proportiona- 
bly lessened by the amount of the revenue derived 
from the sale of these lands; and it was in order 
that the tax upon the people of all the States 
might be thus proportionably lessened, that the 
States insisted that the title to the public lands 
should be vested in the United States. This was 
the compromise made by the confederated States. 
The express stipulation in their deeds ef cession, 
that the proceeds were to be applied to the public 
expenditure, and to no other purpose whatsoever, 
absolutely forb ds the idea that such proceeds can 
be lawfully returned to the States. Suppose that 
Congress should think fit to raise the revenue from 
direct taxation, and not from customs, and that the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands were dis- 
tributed to the Sia‘es, would not the people of the 
non-debtor States have to be higher taxed than 
those ‘of the debtor States, to raise the additional 
revenue which this distribution would necessarily 
give rise to? The money would be drawn from the 
pockets of the people to support the National Go- 
vernment, whilst the land revenue would be taken 
from them and given to the States? The objecis 
for which the public lands were surrendered by the 
States which claimed them, remained precisely the 
same afler, as before, the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution; and the change in the mode of raising 





the additional amount of revenue necessary for the 
support of the Government, did not, in the slight- 
est degree, alter the provision that the sales of the 
lands should be applied to the public expenditure, 
and to no other purpose whatsoever. This land 
revenue belongs to the people of the United States, 
in their national character, and cannot be lawfully 
taken from them and given to the States. The 
Indian title has been extinguished by the money of 
the people of the United Siates, precisely as their 
money has been applied to the payment of the 
purchases of Louisiana and Florida. There is no 
difference whatever in the title of the people of the 
United States to the lands surrendered by the 
Stites, and to that purchased from France and 
Spain, except that the States imposed, in their case, 
the condition upon the Government, which the Con- 
stitution imposed in the other cases. Who can 
contend that the States are entitled to the proceeds 
of the sales of the lands purchased from France 
and Spain? As well might they contend for the 
proceeds of the sales of our national ships, or of 
the public buildings and grounds within this Dis- 
trict. That portion, too, of the public lands not 
sold, within the limits of the country relinquished 
by the States, is now so inconsiderable that it is 
only when added to the undisputed land revenue 
that it becomes an object, or wou'd yield an 
amount worth distributing; and as there is no pros- 
pect of a surplus revenue for several years to come, 
but, on the contrary, as there exists an ab- 
solute necessity for several -millions of mo- 
ney to pay the annual national expendi- 
tures, more than will be yielded beth from the 
customs and the lands, all the moneys derived fiom 
the lands relinquished by the States, will almost 
inevitably be applied to their legitimate purpose, 
before it can be hoped that such a state of things 
will exist as would justify even those who think 
the States are entitled to the proceeds of those 
Jands, seriously to press the question of distribu- 
tion. The Senator from Kentucky acknowledged 
that, parily on this account, he had declined to 
bring forward his distribution bill at this session. 
I bel.eve, sir, that the States have no right to the 
land revenue, other than they have to the money 
derived from other sources. The new States have 
been forced to surrender their right to tax the lands 
of the United States within their limits, in order to 
gain admission into the Union. This surrender of 
State sovereignty places them upon an unequal 
footing with the other States. The old States have 
noton'y a right to all the public lands within their 
limits, but have a'so the undisputed right to tax, 
for their support, every foot of appropriated land. 
This, sir, is a most grievous inequality; and the 
only wonder with me is, that the new States were 
ever induced to submit toit. If they had the right to 
tax the public lands, as they have to tax those of 
their own citizens, and non-residents, the owner- 
ship of the Government over so much cf their soil 
would not be as oppressive as it now is. The Fe- 
deral Government contributes nothing to the sup- 
port of their State Governments—nothing to the 
making of their roads and highways—nothing to 
their improvements, unless it be under contract, or 
as a voluntary donation—and nothing towards the 
opening and clearing of lands, and rearing up of 
magnificent towns and cities, and beautiful vil- 
lages. And yet, sir, by ail these means, and the 
labors and moneys of the citizens of the new 
Sates, are the public lands vastly enhanced in va- 
lue, and made to be a great source of national 
wealth. It is true, sir, that, to lessen this great ine- 
quality, some lands have been given for school 
purposes, and in one or two instances for State im- 
provements, when regarded as of national impor- 
tance: but, sir, it is in spite of the oppressive own- 
ership which the Federal Government exercises 
over the public lands within the limits of 
the new Sia'es, that they have grown up, 
and have now become the most flourishing 
members of the American Confederacy. No- 
thing could be more fatal to the interests of 
the new States, than the adoption of the principle 
of distributing the proceeds of the public lands. It 
brings the interests of the States, as communities, in 
direct conflict with the interests of the citizens of 
the new States. Those who are, or who desire to 





becomé, citizens of the new States, wish to get the 
lands they need for cullivation upon the cheapes: 
terms possible. The easier the lands can be ac. 
quired, the larger will be the emigration, anid the 
greater the population of the new States. Make 
it the interest of a majority of the States to keep 
up or to raise the price of the public lands, and 
you forbid forever all hope of the citizens of the 
new States to obtain pre-emption or graduation 
acts; and you cut them off from an increase o/ 
population, and from the hope of rendering all the 
lands available in the support of their State Go- 
vernments. 

For my own part, sir, can see no difference 
between the land revenue and the impost revenue; 
and I consider the appopriation of either to the 
payment of the debts of the States, would be 
equally unconstitutional, dangerous, unjust, and 
inexpedient, and I have, therefore, felt myself 
called upon, by the highest considerations of duty, 
as well as from a sense of justice to the States, to 
the United States, and to foreign Governments, to 
submit these considerations to the Senate. I con- 
clude, sir, by expressing a fervent hope that our 
free institutions may be always able to withstand 
the dangerous and insidious encroachments of that 
worst of despvtisms, an aristocracy of wealth. 


SPEECH OF MR. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, December 10, 1839— 
On the subject of the New Jersey disputed elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Pickens presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was read, and which, he said, he of- 
fered as an amendment to the resolution of his 
colleague, [Mr. ‘THompson:] 

“ Resolved, That the committee to be raised on the New Jer 


sey election, be confined to the question who is entitled to the 
‘returns’ of election for the Twenty-sixth Congress.” 


Mr. PICKENS said he desired to state very 
simply the position he occupied. If the House, in 
its wisdom, chose to raise a select commitiee on 
this New Jersey election, he desired that it should 
be confinsd to some definite mode of action, and 
to a distinct question submitted by this House. He 
desired it should be confined to the question, who 
are entitled to the returns of election as members 
from the State of New Jersey to the Twenty-sixth 
Congress? He concurred in the remarks which 
had been made by his colleague [Mr. W. Tuomp- 
soN] in regard to the difficult position in 
which the House was now placed. He (Mr. 
Pickens) had understood that the House would 
be thus involved, and therefore he had voted 
against the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise.] He had veted against the re- 
solution of his colleague, [Mr. Raerrt,] which was 
adopted as the order of this House. He (Mr. P.) 
foresaw, or thought he foresaw, the very difficulty 
with which they were now about to contend; and 
he would here take occasion to say, that he had 
voted against the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia, because he [Mr. P.] desired a different 
mode of action. If he had been called upon to 
vote on that resolution on the first, second, or third 
day of the session, he would have voted in the affir- 
mative. He did think, when he came here, that 
the certificate of the Governor ought to entitle the 
members holding it to be called, so as to be enrolled 
for organization. He thought so before this diseus- 
sion had progressed. He desired that course of pro- 
ceeding, simply that efficiency might be given to the 
organization of this House. The House, however, 
chose to pursue a different course. This was his 
open sentiment, and he had never disguised it. He 
thought it was due to the country—that it was due 
to order, that the House should have pursued that 
course. He thought it was due to the country that 
that triumphant party, denominated the Republican 
party, flushed as it was with victory, should have 
taken that course. He repeated this was his senti- 
ment, and he had neverchanged it. But the House 
thought proper to take a different course; and it 
had been involved, day after day, in scenes which, 
to say the least, were of very little credit to the 
American Congress. It was to avoid these scenes 
that he desired the course he had spoken of should 
betaken. But the House thought proper to al- 
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low testimony to be brought forward. True, it 
was testimony not exactly formal, but such as en- 
titled bim, being a judge under the Constitution, to 
decide the simple question who were entitled to the 
returns. This was a question made under the 
Constitution itself, and he contended that this 
House had aright to decide that quesiion, and 
could have decided it the very first day, if they 
had thought proper to do so. 

Mr. P. here read the following clause from the 
Constitation of the United States: 


“Bach House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” 


li will thus be seen (continued Mr. P.) that the 
Constitution itself makes three distinct subjects 
upin which this House can judge and decide, 
namely, the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
jts members. I contend that these are, in their na- 
jure, distinct question. You may decide that a 
member, returned by the majority of votes, is en- 
utled to the returns, and yet youmay decide that 
he is totally unqualified under the Constitution. 
Suppose, for instance, that a majority of voters 
should return here a man under twenty-five years 
of age, or an alien. This goes to the qualifica- 
tion of the member; and I contend that if he held 
amajorily of votes at the polls, he would be enti- 
tled to be returned, but that he would not be quali- 
fied to take his seat. And this illustrates the 
whole matter, that the questions are in their whole 
nature distinct and separate. So it was, he said, 
aman may have a majority at the polls, and yet 
may not be elected; and so the House might de- 
cide that a man was a member, and yet ihat he 
was not entitled to the returns. They are all se- 
parate questions. 

Here, in the development and progress of this 
case, we have seen one notorious fact admitted by 
the papers, admitted by the gentleman from New 
Jersty, when questioned upon this po'nt; thatis to 
say, that the majority of the voters of New Jersey 
gave their votes to other memters than those to 
whom the certificate of the Governor has been 
given. The gentleman [Mr. Ranpotru] has ad- 
mitted that there were a majority of votes on the 
other side, but says they were not lega!? Now 
who has decided that they were not legai?) Was it 
the local authorities of New Jersey? The Governer, 
the Clerk, or the judges of election? I lay down 
this broad proposition, and I challenge gentlemen 
to the argument; that thereis no authority in any 
State officer to judge and decide upon the legality 
of votes after they have been deposited in the 
ballot box, or received at the poils. You may 
challenge a voter at the yolls, and if challenged 
fir good cau.e, his vote cannot be received. But 
if you go beyond this power, it wou'd inevitably 
lead to confusion and fraud, and transfer the judi- 
cial power of this House to the local officers of 
States. 

Mr. P. proceeded. The proposition I maintained 
is, that under the clause of the Constitution of the 
United States, which I have read, we are created 
sole and exclusive juiges of the returns. I use the 
language of the Constitution, and I say that no 
State authority can interpose to purge the polls 
after the ballot has been deposited, cr after the 
votes have been received, (viva voce, if you choose,) 
unless it be to carry out the Iccal policy of the 
States as to qualifications. There is anotherc'ause 
of the Constitution, which shows that the voters 
for this House are intended to be of the same class 
of volers as those who are entitled to vote for 
members of Legislature. But upon the power to 
judge of returns and elections, there can te no 
concurrent jurisdiction connectcd with these ques- 
tions, on the part of any State authority, 
without a palpable violation of the Constitution. 
Admit that, and whatis the result? And here I 
will observe that, in reflrciing upen this issue, I 
have been forcibly struek with the wisdom and 
philosophy of this noble instrument, (holding up 
the Constitution of the United States.) But sup- 
pose the contrary doctrine to be true; this House 
would be at the mercy of conflic'ing judgments in 
the States, as one party or another might, from 
time to time, be in the ascendency. It 1s in accord- 
ance with the very genius of the Government that 
this branch of it should be independent; and, in 
erder to maintain its independence, it must be the 
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exclusive judge of the returns. You cannot get 
over that plain and palpable provision of the Con- 
stitution. [tis not pretended here that any local 
authority is given to the cflicers of New Jersey to 
purge the polls after the votes have been deposited. 
I did not understand that question to have been 
raised; but, I repeat, it is admitted that a majority 
of the votes were on the other side. That being so, 
I contend that it is for us to say who are entitled 
to the returns, and that that single question does 
not involve other questions in regard to the election. 

I am not disposed to treat with disrespect the 
ceriificae of the Governor. This House has no 
right to pass censure upon him. He acted asa 
State officer, and, if he did not probably act with 
wisdom, still T do not doubt that he acted under a 
conscientious belief that he was a mere ministerial 
officer of the law. That may be. He may have 
supposed that he was doing his duty. He gave 
the certificate upon the returns made by the clerks, 
and announced that he could net look behind them. 
He looked upon himself as the mere ministe) ial re- 
gister, and supposed that his certificate was te be 
viewed in that light, and in that light only. But 
other gentlemen may be entitled to returns, not- 
withstanding his certificate. And my proposition 
is gthis: that there is no authority in the State of 
New Jersey to judge of the legality of votes; and 
that, afier the votes have been deposited, those 
who received the majority are entiiled to the re- 
turns; and that we are made the sole and exclusive 
judges of the legality. I contend that there was 
vast wisdom in this prov.sion of the Consutution, 
and that the framers intended us to be a co-ordi- 
nate branch of this Government, entirely independ- 
ent, and that this House alone should decide upon 
the elections, returns, and gualifications of its mem- 
bers Without that provision, what comes of all 
our independence? [ contend that the question is 
now before us in a tangible shape. 

Some gentlemen say that the House is not con- 
stitutionally organized. I think there is some con- 
fusion of ideas here. The Constitution says: 

“Congress shall assemble at least once in every year; and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall, by law, appointa diff-rent day.” 

That (continned Mr. P.) is the day appointed 
by the Constitution for Congress to assemble. 

What is.Congres»? Analyze the idea. It iseom- 
p sed of members elected by the people of the 
States, who are chosen every other year under this 
constitutional provision, and who are entitled to 
assemble here as the Constitution directs. The 
Constitution then gces on to define what shal! con- 
stitute the House of Representativer. ‘‘It declares 
the House of Re; resentatives shall be composed of 
members chesen every second year by the people 
of- the several States.”” It does not say of members 
and a Speaker, but of members chesen by the peo- 
ple. This constitutes a House of Represe:tatives, 
in the definition of the Constitution. The same 
instrument declares ‘that the Houre of Represen- 
tatives shall choose their Speaker and other offi- 
cers.” This presupposes the existence of a House 
competent, at least, t» decide upon its own organi- 
zation. Can the constitntional existence of the 
House be more clearly defined and cemonstra‘ed? 
It is chopping logic upon words to deny ovr legal 
existence. Now, gentlemen suppose we must take 
an oath before we can act, judge, or decide. Let 
us read that provision. And it is to be observed 
that it is a mere general provision. 

“The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of several State Leg:sla- 
tures, and all executive and judicia! officers, both 
of the United States, and of the several States, sha!l 
be bound by oath or affirmition, to support the 
Constitution.” Now, (continued Mr. P.) I will 
ask, does the Constitution prescribe the time when 
this oath shall be taken? Does it say that it shall 
be on the first, second, or last day of the session? 
The law of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine pre- 
scribes and authorizes the oldest member on this floor 
to administer an oath to the Speaker, and then pre- 
scribes the mode in which the Speaker sha}] admin- 
ister it io the members. But Mr. P. contended that 
the Constitution i'self having fixed the day of meet- 
ing, the House of Representatives are a body on 
the first Monday of December, competent to decide 
on questions of returns; and, if we think proper, to 
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go into the whole question of election. That, how- 
ever, would be vastly inexpedient. But on a ques- 
tion of mere qualifications and retarns—if an is- 
sue be raised, and it is objected that one class of 
members be falsely returned, we are then compe- 
tent to decide that question, and we must, from ne- 
cessity, do so. Its inherent in the power and the 
right to organize. 

Now, let us disentangle ourselves from this con- 
fusion of ideas. The lega! apportionment of Re- 
presentatives gives this House two hundred and 
forty-two members, and the Constitution has, in 
expressed terms, made them exclusive judges on 
questions ef “elections, returns, and qualifiea- 
tions.” Suppose, instead of that constitutional 
provision, that it had been declared that A or.B 
were to be exclusive judges on those questions, 
would there be any difficalty in deciding upon the 
p int? The whole confusion arises from the idea 
of having twohundred and forty-two judges instead 
of only one. If only one judge had been created 
by the Constitation, there would be no difficulty in 
in deciding the whole question on the first day. 
Yet, as far as right and legal principle are involved, 
it is the same thing. 

Viewing the subject in this light, and foreseeing 
the difficuities that must inevitably arise, | was dis- 
posed to confine the whole question to a question of 
returns, and I contend that we are the competect 
judges of that question whenever we think proper 
to take it. Itis not only sound sense, but sound 
policy, to keep the question separate. If you de- 
cide that the mere retarns of officers must, in all 
cases, conclude the judgment of this House as to 
who are entitled to their seats and to the 
returns, then you hold out the greatest temp- 
tations to bitter and contending parties to per- 
petrate fraud and injustice by false returns. 
The consequence will be, that when this House 
may be considered as equally balancec, and 
power and empire are at stake, the elec'ive fran- 
chise will be at the mercy of ob.cure and irrespon- 
sible officers, and this House will be made any- 
thing and every thing that their profligacy and par- 
ty bitterness may choose. It is of the very essence 
of our system that we should be the exclusive 
guardians and judges of our own creatien and for- 
mation. Whether right or wrong, our judgment 
over returns, qualifications, and elections, must be 
exclusive and untrammeled. Any other doctrine 
must introduce imbeci'ity and impotency into this, 
the very centre of vitality in our system. 

In presenting these views to the House, I have 
ected entirely on my own judgment, and I have 
introduced a resolution to mertthe precise issue, 
according to my conscientious conviction of the 
truth of the case. I believe that we are the judges 
—I believe, according to the developments which 
have been made on this floor, the gentlemen who 
have the certificate of the Guvernor are not entitled 
to the returns; and, so believing, I am prepared to 
meet the question. I was prepared to do so several 
days ago. I desire to decide it now, frankly, fair- 
ly, and boldly, before the world, without the tram- 
mels and the collateral issues that have been thrown 
around it by the technicalities of county court spe- 
cial pleading. I act here on my own responsibility. 

I do not propose any thing wh'ch is the result of 
concert, of caucus, or of understanding entered 
into out of this House. I act alone upon my con- 
viciion of what I belive to be true, and right, and 
just. 


Sir, we have seen too much party organiza- 
tion and party drill. If there is one evil of the pre- 
sent day, greater than anvther, itis that miserable 
party spirit, on both sides, which seems dispcsed to 
draw every member into humble subservieney to 
the dictates of a few leaders. 


There is another sentiment which I entertain, 
and which I will bere avow. It is this: that during 
the Jast Administration there has been two strong 
executive action in this Government; and it is time 
that the Representatives of the peop'e should assert 
their independence, and trample on the ties of 
party—Jooking obly to the good of the country, to 
ihe sanctity of the Constitution, and to the preser- 
vation of their own honor and independence. If 
there be one object more dear to me than another, it 
is, that I may see this Rouse redeemed and regene- 
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raicd—that | may see it break loose fiom its sub- 
serviency to that mouster god of party, which 
is reared up on every side, and which claims from 
its victims a base, devoted, and blind idolatry. 

Sir, Ll have proposed a resolution which I believe 
will meet the truth of the case. I believe that we 
are the exclusive judges of the whole subject-mat- 
ter, made so by the Constitution itself, in l+nzuage 
too plain to be misunderstood. The time and 
manner of deciding is a mere matter of expediency. 
I maintain, al-o, that there can be no concurrent 
jurisdiction upon this question by any State autho- 
rity; and in maintaining this, I maintain the inde- 
pendence of this House, which I believe to be es- 
sential to the pre-ervation of American liberty. 

‘rhe propositions, then, which I desire to be de- 
cided, are, first; that this House is the supreme and 
sole judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its members. And secondly, that no State 
officer has a right to judge of the legali'y of votes, 
after they have been received; and that those v ho 
have received a majority of the votes polled are, 
by right, entitled to the returns. Upon that prin 
ciple, | vo'ed yesterday in the case of he gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Naycor.}] It is 
precisely the care at issue. There you have diffe- 
rent returns; one member is admi ted to have a ma- 
jority, but another gentleman assumes that they 
are illegal vo'es, and the judges assume to them- 
selves the right to throw out the whole No:thern 
Liberties. 1 maintain that they had no soch right 
uncer the Constitution. Their acts were viil, an! 
the matier must be left to this tribunal only. It is 
this which shall govera my vote. When I come 
as a jadge !o decide on the merits of the electicn, 
then it may be different as to final jadgment. It 
will depend upon the fact, whether enough, from 
those who received ithe majerity of votes, siall be 
proved to be illegal, to violate the election. All votes 
deposited and received by the proper officers inio 
the ballot box, must be presumed to be legal, until 
otherwise shown. This is sound sense as well as 





law. Upon these questions, I assert the power of 


the House to judge fu!ly, but I deny the authority 
of the officers of the State of Pennsylvania, under 
the laws, to reject votes, afier those votes have been 
deposited in the ballot box. 

S.anding upon this principle, I am ready to 
give my vote in the New Jersey case, and | am 
disposed at once to meet the que>tion, (which may 
be as well decided now, as a month hence,) who 
are entitled to the returns. As far as ulterior ob- 
jects are concerned, I know the supposed delicacy 
of my posiion at present; but I scorn to suppress 
my sentimen's. 

{ would not wear the proucest diadem that ever 
glittered upon a monarch’s brow, if I could not 
wear it unshackled and free. I would not turn to the 
right or left for political favor. I hold no sentiments 
in my closet which I will not avow to the world. 
In my opinion, it is due to the dignity of the House 
to meet this question calmly and decidedly. I am 
ready to vote. Ii you Jet the whole subject-matter 
g» toa committe, you will involve us in questions 
which will not be decided this session. If you 
choose 'o confine them to ‘he question of returns, 
you can do so, and we can have prompt action; 
but any other course wiil lead to confusion and 
delay. 


SMALL BANK NOTES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, Feb. 26, 1840. 

The following resolution, submitied on Monday 
by Mr. Bucnanan, was taken up for considera- 
lion: 

Resolved, That aselect commitiee be appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the expediency of proposing tothe Siates 
such an amendment to the Federal Constiiuuon as will secure 
a larger specie basis jor the circulation of the country, by prohi- 
biting the ivsue aid circulation of bank notes and other paper 
currency of denominations so low as to prevent the circulation 
of gold and silver ithe ordinary transacttovs of business and 
in payinent of the Wages of labor. 5 

r, WEBSTER s.id that he wished to treat the 
motion of the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia with perfect courtesy and respect, and felt re- 
luctant to oppose it, as it proposed only a commil- 
tee for inquiring into the expediency of a measure. 
Yet, with the opinion which he held on the sub- 
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jectto which treferred, he could not let it pass 
uniter circamstances fiom which his concurrence 
in it, in any degree, mizht be inferred. We had 
recently had experience of the evi] consequences 
of dissenting, at the beginning, from things which 
must be opposed in the end. 

His objections to the resolution were, first, that 
Coogress already possessed full and adequate 
powers over the currency. What was wanted was 
the exercise of those powers. We had full power 
to regulate commerce, and currency, whether me- 
tallic or paper, as the great instrument of com- 
merce; but had ceased to exercise this power. If 
we proposed to amend the Cuvnstitution, in order 
to gel new powers, it would imply that we thought 
eur present powers notample. Now, he thought 
them ample. If we would only exercise them as 
they had been exercised successfully for forty 


years, we could accomp! sh, probably, all we 
desired. At any rate, we did not exercise them at 
ail. 


His next objection was, that there was not the 
least reason to suppose that any such proposed 
amendment would prevail. The States derived 
revenue from their banks. They were in favor of 
the circulation of small” notes, and would not be 
at all likely to consent to the suppressicn of them; 
atleast notso many of the States as would be re- 
quired. Nor, indeed, did he see any reason to 
think that the constitutional majority of the two 
Houses of Congress could be obtained in favor of 
the proposition. 

li, indeed, nothing else was to be proposed; if 
we were to do nothing, nor have any thing done, 
tll the Cons'itation could be amended, as was now 
proposed, and until we found relief in the effect of 
such amendments, the condition of things, he con- 
fessed, was evin more deplorable than he had yet 
been quite willing to regard it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that, on this preliminary 
question, he should de‘ain the Senate with but a 
very brief expos ton of his views in presenting the 
resolution. Indeed, he had not anticipated any 
debate upon the subject, supposing that Senators 
would have waited until the report of the commit- 
tee should be made. 

In the first place, (said Mr. B.) no gentleman 
will deny the truth of the proposition, that it is de- 
sirable to infuse into the general circulation of the 
country a much larger propo:tion of goldand silver 
than exists a! present. Every thing which we see, 
and hear, and feel around us, must convince us all 
that this is an object of the first importance. On 
this point, therefore, I shall offer no argument upon 
the present occasion. 

Waar, then, is the only possible mode of accom- 
plishing this purpose? It is a law of currency al- 
most as universal in its operation as any law of 
nature, that paper and specie of the same denomi- 
nalious cannct circulate together. We all recollect 
the celebrated message sent by Mr. Burke to Mr. 
Pitt, in the year 1797 or 1798, that, if he consented 
to the issue of one pound notes, he would never see 
a guinea again. The subsequent experience of 
England had proved the sagaci'y of the statesman; 
and guineas and sovereigns were almost as com- 
pletely banished from general circulation in that 
kinglom as if they did not exist. After a perse- 
vering struggle of many years, lel by their most 
distingui-hed statesmen of both the gteat political 
parties, the five pound note policy, originally advo- 
cated by the celebrated Adam Smith, finally pre- 
vailed. One pound notes were excluded. from cir- 
culation, and, in the course of a very few years, it 
was estima'ed that one-half of the currency of that 
country consisted of the prec‘ous metals. Their 
lowest bank note is now of the denomination of 
about twenty-four dollars. They have now about 
half and half of paper and specie. 

What is the condition of our own country in this 
respect? Can our half eagles circulate together 
with five dollar notes?) That they do not, must be 
admitted by all. Will eag es ever circulate gene- 
rally in a country where there are ten dollar notes 
issued in abundance to take their place? In those 
States where one dollar notes are in general circu- 
lation, it is almost as rare a thing to see a silver dol- 
lar as it is in other States, where five dollar notes 
circulate, to find a half eagle. 
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If there ever was a question upon which ther 
had appeared to be a unanimous, or an almoy 
Unanimuns, opinion among our public men of aij 
parties, it was in regard to the necessity of exclud. 
ing from circulation all bank notes and other paper 
currency of a less denomination than twenty do}. 
lars. This, all admit, ought to be effected gra- 
dually, and in such a manner as to give no shock 
to the business of the country; but ali agree in the 
ultimate object. It wasa favorite principle with 
General Jackson, and had found equal favor with 
the present President of the United States. My 
friend from Missouri (Mr. Benton] had presented 
this question to the Senate some years ago, and, on 
his motion, we had adopted an amendment, with 
upexampled unanimity, prohibiting the officers of 
the Government from receiving or disbursing bank 
notes of a less denomination than twenty dollars. 

The same principle had been adopted in the ce. 
lebrated currency bil; and, under its pre visions, 
after a certain period, the notes of no bank which 
issued notes of a less dencmination than twenty 
dollars were to be received :n the payment of the 
dues to the Government. The Senator fiom Vir. 
ginia [Mr. Rives} had, on that occasion, made the 
ablest speech he had ezer heard him deliver on ths 
floor, in favor of the prnciple of excluding fiom 
circulation notes under twenty dollars 

Now, sir, can human ingenuity devise any mode 
of accomplishing this object so much desired by 
all, but by an amendment of the Constitution? If 
it can, I should adopt that course. I hold the Con. 
stitution in such reverence, that I would not offer 
to amend it without absolute necessity. I woud 
apply the rule of epic poetry to i's provisions—{ 
forgot the Latin quotation—and say that the power 
of a divinity ought never to be invoked without ab- 
so!u'e necessity. To use the phrase of the Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun,] I can see 
no mode under God’s heavens of accomplishing the 
object but by amending the Constitution. If one 
State undertakes to make this reform, what is the 
consequence? Other States will not adopt it; and 
their five and ten dollar notes fill up the vacuum. 
Hence, in self-defence, these States which desire a 
reform are obliged to submit tothe evi's of the 
small note currency. There is no mode of reach- 
irg it but by proposing to all the States an amend- 
ment to the Cunstitution which will be alike bind- 
ing on all. 

If I concurred in cpinion with the Senator from 
Massachuset!s [Mr. WrBster] that Congress alrea- 
dy pcssess the power of regulating the currency of 
the States, I certainly shou'd not propose such an 
amendment. His sentiments are peculiar upon 
the subject, and I should be glad that he would 
point out the particular manner in which this can 
be accomplished. Itis certainly not by the agency 
of a Bank of the United Siates; because, if such 
an inst tution should ever be re-established, and I 
trust it never may, you could only provide by its 
charier that it should not issue notes under twenty 
dollars. No man will contend that this wou'd pr - 
vent the issue and circulation, under the authority 
of the States, of notes of smaller denominations. 

Who doubts the uulity of such a regulation to 
the banks themselves? At present, when there is a 
demand for go'd and silver for exportation, and 
their vaults become exhausted, they have no moe 
of rep'enishing them. The specie nece-sary for this 
purpuse is not in c reulation in the country. Adopt 
this amendmint, ard the difficulty will at ence 
vanish. As the specie is withdrawn from them, 
the void will be supplied by tneir drawing uyson 
the circulation of the coun'ry for the necessary 
amount. Let there be a general circulation of 
half specie and half paper, and the danger of sus- 
pensions of specie payments will be comparatively 
at an end. 

But I promised that I should not detain the Se- 
nate long, and I sha!l not be drawn into a general 
piscussion of the meri's of the proporiion at this 
stage, unless compelled to do so by the course of 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that if there was any gen- 
tleman in the Senate who had, earlier than himse'f, 
suggested and urged the necessity of keeping stea- 
dily a considerable quantity of specie in the coun- 
try by the disuse of small notes, he did not know 
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as that gen !leman was. But things had taken a 
(ferent Lara. Siates which had not allowed the 


| issue of small notes, had found it necessary to re- 


jax, and he there!ore saw NO reason to expect ther 
coucurrence. 

He had before said that Congress possessed 
already possessed plenary power. And if Con 
gress would proceed to exercise its powers, if it 
would begin with approved methods, if it would 
act judiciously, according to Circumstances, adopt- 
ing genile, natural, and yet p.omising measures, if 
it should hereafter be found that any thing done 
yonder State laws was repugnant to the laws of 
Congress, why, then, it was clear by the Constitu- 
ion that sach State laws must be modified, or give 
way to the laws of Congress. 

Mr. STRANGE said he would not object to the 

reference, if he entertained any doubt upon the 
question of expediency presented in the resolution. 
But he entertained none. He felt the clearest con- 
yictions that the agitation of this question at this 
\ime, was altogether unfortunate, looking to its im- 
mediate effec's, either upon the political party t> 
which he belonged, or its ultimate operat.on upon 
the welfare of the couniry. In a party sense he 
thought it highly impolitic, in the midst of a great 
poliucal baile, to assume a new position. The 
ground we now occupy is an advantageous one, 
and the current of events is setting in our favor. 
The issue heretofore submitted to the people, after 
much m srepresentation, is now coming to be fully 
understood; we are clearly right in it, and we are 
certain of being sustained. In proposing s«me- 
thing new at this juncture, even if our views upon it 
shoul !, in the end, p ove correct,we must expect to go 
through the same misty cloud of misrepresentation, 
through which we have already passed in reference to 
the Independent Treasury, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that our explanations would reach the public 
mind in time for the appreaching crisis. In the 
present organization «f parties, and upon existing 
issues, there is no doubt of our triumph; but in dis- 
solving the present elements of party and forming 
new combinations, which would probably be the ef- 
fect of presenting new issues, he could not be an- 
swerable for the resul!. Whether the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution would be adopted, 
he thought exceedingly doubtful; but, if atall, it 
would be after a very long struggle, and the effects 
of that s'ragele Were as uncertain as i's result. 

But if adopied, he thought its ultimate effect up- 
on the welfare of the country highly pernicious. It 
would engraft expressly upon the Federal Constitu- 
tion the present banking system. At present, hap- 
ply, it had no place there except by construction; 
and he was aliogether averse to giving it a sclemn 
recognition in the body of that sacred instrument. 
He agreed with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Bucnanan] that a broader specie basis for the 
issues of the banks was desirable; but he was un- 
willing to obtain it at such a price. While the 
connection existed by law between bank and State, 
he thought it wise to avail ourselves of that connec- 
tion to compel the banks to widen their specie basis. 
Bat that connection by law was now dissolved, and 
he was nct disposed to form it again by constitu- 
tional provisions. He believed the evils in the 
banking system are in a fair way to correct them- 
selves. Public opinion is pushing them onwards 
in that direction. 

He believed, es he s'ated among his first re- 
marks upen the Independent Treasury, that public 
opinion was hastening to that point when our late 
banking sys‘em would be looked back upon with 
as much amazement at the folly of its dupts, 
as we do now upon the delusions of the cotempo- 
raries of John Law. This tesolution, instead of 
conducing to bank reform, as seems to be antici- 
pated by the Senator from Pennsyivania, (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN,] Will revive the old abuses. They will 
put forth with renewed vigor; and should the 
amendment to the Constituion be made as pro- 
posed, to what use that amendment may be ap- 
plied, no one can conceive. Aided by the princi- 
ple of construction, so much admired on the other 
side, a Constitution, or a clause of it, like a piece 
of India rubber, may be stretched to an indefinite 
extent; nay, like beaten gold, a grain may be made 
lo coveracres. yet the Opposition once get a con- 
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stitutional connection established Letween the banks 
and the Government, ant} wha! ihey make out ot 
itno man can for. see. So iar from agreeing with 
the Senator from Mss-achuset's that we had al- 
ready the constituiional power to act directly upon 
the paper currency of the country, he did not te- 
lieve the framers of the Consiitution contemplated 
its existence; he was confident they did not mean to 
give to Congress the power of regulating it further 
than the exercise of their power in relation to the 
coin might incidentally do so. And he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it was not expedient that 
any such direct power should be possessed by Con 
gress. Firthese reasons, he was not inclined to 
vote for the resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wesstrer] bad now made a 
distinct evowal of the mode by which he would 
restraia the issue and circulation of bank notes of 
the smaller denominations. He thought that 
Congress possessed the power of accomplishing this 
parpose by direct legislation upon the banks of the 
States. He woud not, upon the present occasion, 
argue this broad question with the Senator; but 
should content himself by declaring that he was 
entirely opposed to any such construction of the 
Constitution. At the proper time, he shou'd be 
ready to compare netes with him upon this branch 
of the subject. 

The Senator had stated that it weuld be a vain 
effort to apply to the Siates for such an amendment 
to the Constitation; and in proof of this assertion 
had observed that several of those States which had 
prohibited the issue of bank notes under five dollars 
had fallen back, and now author.zed the circula- 
tion of notes under that denomnation. But what 
was the chief cause of this retrograde movement? 
It is not that these Sta‘es believed it was vain 
singly to atempt the reform, when the only effect 
of their individual action was to substitute the 
small notes of other States insteid of their own? 
For the want of such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution as is now intended to be proposed, several 
of the States opposed to the circulation of small 
notes, have felt themselves compelled, I think un- 
wisely, to abandon the policy on which they had 
embarked.! 

If the proposed amendment be rig’t in itself, it 
will eventually prevail. He had such an abiding 
confilence in the intell gence and patrict sm of the 
people of the coun ry, that he was convinced that, 
if the public interest demanded the measure, it 
would be finally adopted. So far as he was ac- 
quainted with the indications of public opinion in 
his own State, they were decidedly favorable. He 
was determined to bring the question fully and 
fairly before the people, so far as an humble indi- 
vidual could; and whatever might be the result of 
his present attempt, to pursue the subject with en- 
ergy and p2rseverance, until success should crown 
his efforts, or he should discover that success was 
not aitainable. 

He would say afew words in reply to the Sena- 
tor fiom North Carolina, (Mr. Strrance |] Mr. B. 
was a plain, practical man, and was content to con- 
sider human affairs as they were, no! as gentlemen 
might think they ought to be, or would be, at some 
remote period of time. On this question, he feared 
there was a radical difference between the Sena‘or 
and himself. Th+re were twenty-six States of ths 
Union, who had all, from their origin, exercised the 
power of creating banks. This power had been in 
uninterrupted operation fcr half a century. It was 
now too late to question its existence. No man 
now living would ever see the day when this power 
would be abandoned by the States. There it was, 
and there it would remain, in spite of all the Sena- 
tor could do to destroy it. He acknowledged that 
the propused amendment rested upon the assump- 
tion that these banks would continue to exist under 
Siate authority, in some form or other, and would 
issue a paper currency. 

He had been no litile surprised, therefore, to 
learn from the Senator that one ground of his op- 
position to the amendment was, that it would ar- 
rest the progress of public opinion, and enable the 
banks to ride out the present storm. His own 
fears differed very widely from those of the Sena- 
tor, He was afraid, not that the banks would 
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perish in the gale, but that the Stare Legis! tures 
mixhtactas th: y had done on a former occasion, and 
not im;ose upon them those wholesome restrictions 
necessary to guard the public against the evils of 
fu‘ure suspensions. The Senator (said Mr. B.) 
mistakes my purpose in supposing that it ts the 
same with his own, and that I desire toaim a death 
blow at the banks. It is in this respect that I fear 
be and I radically differ. Whatever might be my 
opinion of the question, were it now forthe first 
time to be decided whether we should establish 
banks ornot, I find them now in existence, and so 
interwoven with the habits and interests and feel- 
ings of the people that they cannot be destroyed. 
For good or for evil, they will continue to exist 
long after he and I shall have been gathered to our 
fathers. It is, therefore, my purpose, not to de- 
stroy, but rad.cally to reform them; to deprive 
thein of the power of doing evil, and to restrict 
them in such a manneras to make them useful 
agents of the pubiic, instead of iastroments ruin- 
ous to the prosperity of the people. Lord Liver- 
poo! had once said of the banking sys'em of Eng- 
land, that “it was the most insecure, t'e most 
rotten, and the very worst of which it was pussible 
to conceive.” He weuld not apply such strong 
epithets to our bank.ng system; though he wou'd say 
that it was difficuit for him to conceive how 
it could be much worse. The expansions 
and contractions and suspensions of specie 
payments to which, from the very law of its 
nature, it was subject, were ruinous to the 
best interes's of the country. He believed that the 
States would eventually reform it, and, if that were 
found impracticable, would destroy it ard substitute 
another systemini's stead. Sull State banks, in 
some form or other, whether by special charter, or 
under free banking laws, or in some other manner, 
would cont.nue to exist and to issue paper curren- 
cy. Now, what was the greatest reform which 
could be made to any system of State banking 
which the human mind could devise? Was it not 
to increase the specie basis of the paper currency 
—was it not to secure the circulation of gold and 
silver in the ordinaiy transactions of life and in the 
paymentof the wages of labor? This restric'ion 
alone would be the greatest practical bank reform 
and the greatest security against future suspensions 
which could possibly be devised; and itcould never 
be accomplished without an amendment of the Fe- 
deral Constitution. I can easily perceive why the 
Senator, with his views, isopposed to the amend- 
ment. Those who calculate upon the destruction 
of all the banks of the country, and indulge in the 
visionary hope that we are about to return to a 
pure metallic currency in all the business transac- 
tions of all the people of the United States, may con- 
sistently oppose every great reform ‘in the banking 
system. They may hope that the more evils it in- 
flicts upon the people, the shorter w:li be its dura- 
tion. For myself, I indulge in no such expecta- 
tions, and I desire to reform that which I know I 
could not, if I would, destroy. 

In these remarks, I have s!udiously avoided all 
party allusions. This is a question which ought 
to be placed above party, because it is deeply inte- 
resting to every individual citizen of the country, 
whatever may be his political attachments, and I 
confess that mine are very strong. 

Mr. STRANGE, in reply to Mr. Bucnanan, 
said he was sorry to differ with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan;] for when he did 
so, he always feared he was wrong. The Senator 
did himself great injustice in calling himself a 
plain p'odding man, if his language was to be lite- 
rally construed. But he believed he did the Sena- 
tor no wrong in interpr: ting his language as he un- 
derstood it. ‘The Senator meant that he was him- 
self a practical man, whi'e he (Mr. Stranae] wis 
a visionary. Perhaps this was true; but of one 
thing he was very ce:ta‘n, that he had a perfectly 
clear vision of the tendencies of this resolution. 
He was sorry to hear the Senator adopt the cant 
so frequently used by the Opposition—that he 
was above the influence of party considera- 
tions. No public man commended himself 
to his confidence by saying that he was 
above paity considerations. Parties consist, 
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cal principles, and upon every question which ad- 
mi's of twe opinions, parlies are inevitable. He 


- was attached to his party because he believed it 


acted upon sonnd principles, upon principles essen- 
tial to the well-being of the coun'ry; and whenever 
he ceased to believe so, he should cease to be of 
that pariy. The stability of the institutions of his 
counuy, he firmly believed to be identified with the 
success of those principles which his party advo- 
cated; and in wariing tor his party he was warring 
for his country. And he repeated, that he was 
opposed to making up a new issue, when the one 
already made up ensured the safety of both his 
party and his country. He was opposed to chang- 
ing front in the face of the enemy, which might 
render doubtful the result of a btatile, in which 
victory was otherwise sure. Ile thought there was 
no equivalent for the hazard. Public cpinion is 
fast producing without it, all that you hope to 
aceomplish by your resolution. Nay, you will, 
by its adoption, delay the attainment of the end 
in view. It will act as a breakwater, and curb the 
onward flow of the waves. 

If we endorse the present banking system by 
making a constitutional declaration that it is high 
ly useful, praiseworthy and necessary, and needs 
nething but the ceriain restrictions in such amend- 
ments set foith, to render it altogether fair, safe, and 
useful, real reform will notaeciue within the period 
probably alloted for existence either to the Senz- 
tor from Pennsylvania or myself. He agreed with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Legisla- 
tures of the respective States would not agree to 
relinquish their power of chariering banks. And 
for the same reason they wiil resist your claims for 
putting restrictions upon it. ‘This proves my posi- 
tion, that this resolution is out of time. Asa gen- 
eral rule, the Legislatures of the several States re- 
flect pretty fairly the wil of the people of those 
States; and if those Legislatures refuse to relinquish 
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restrictions upon that power, you may safely con- 
clude the people of those States are not prepared to 
make the surrender. And before the people of the 
States have reached the point to make such con- 
stitutional surrender or accept such constiiational 
restriction, they will have attained the nore desira- 
ble point of forcing their Legis'atures to exercise 
their present powers so that they will prove injuri- 
ous to no one. 

The resolution was then laid on the tab'e for the 
purpose of taking up the specia! order. 

Tnurspay, February 27.—The subject again 
coming up for consideration: — 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that he rose simply to 
state the grounds upon which he was compelled to 
vote against this resolution. The amendment con- 
templated by the resoluton would, if it should 
ever be adopted, engraft on the Consiitution the 
banking system. To this I cannot give my assent, 
nor can I do any act that might imply it. Accord- 
ing to my conception, long entertained, and openly 
expressed for the last six years, on all suitable oc- 
casions, it would be one of the greatest calamities 
that could befal the country. 

Thus thinking, I cannot vote for the resolution; 
and yet l regret that! find myself placed in a situ- 
ation to vole against a resolution of inquiry, which, 
by the courtesy of the body, is usually granted as 
a matter of course. But, as the resolution stands, 
it is impossible, with my conception, to extend it 
to the presentcase. If, however, the mover would 
enlarge it,so as to make itembracea general in- 
quiry into the expediency of so amending the Con- 
stitution as to place the currency on a selid and 
stable basis, it would remove my _ objection, 
and I should vote for it with pleasure. Un!ess the 
Senator did sc, he mast vote as he had indicated he 
was compelled to do. 

Mr. PRESTON said this resolution contem- 
plated to vest in the Government a specific power 
over the currency. He differed with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wester] as to any 
power over the currency being already vested in 
this Governmeni, The resolution contemplated 
an inquiry into the expediency of giving to Go- 
vernment the power of restraining the circulation 
of bank notes under a specified denomination, and 
this effected, there would be an end to i's opera- 
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tion, and it could not counteract the various 
schemes that would be attempted to evade the law. 
In Virginia there are positive Jaws against the 
emission of notes of a less denomination than five 
dollars, and yet its object is defeated by circulating 
six, Seven, eight, and nine dollar notes, which pre- 
vents the specie circulation from being mueh in- 
creased. This power not having been granted to 
the Federal Government, was, of course, reserved 
by the Siates, and any legislation on the subject is 
exira-consiitutional, . 

If it were an original question, whether the 
power of regulating the currency shou!d be given 
to the State Governments or to the Federal Go- 
verninent, he would have some hesitation in de- 
ciding, though he would have a strong disinclination 
to commit it to this Government while it was under 
the control of the present party in power. 

Mr. HENDERSON said he should vote for this 
resolution, If he understood it, it proposed to in- 
quire if it was not expedient to ask the States te 
yield a power over the currency which is now pos- 
sessed by them. In the exercise of this power, the 
States have author zed the emission of bank paper 
of denominations of five dollars, and even under, 
it, thus filling up all the channels cr circulation, 
and substituting paper for coin in the wages of la- 
bor. That the bank paper in circulation is too re- 
dundant for the specie upon which it is based, was 
generally admitted. He did not believe that Con- 
gress had power to regulate the currency by its 
direct action. Thouzh he believed, as he had 
lately stated in some remarks which he had deli- 
vered in this body, that Congress had the power to 
create a National Bank—he did not believe it had 
that power for the mere regulation of the currency. 
It bad the same power to establish a National Bank 
as it had to form a Sub-Tieasury or any other fiscal 
system. Asa national system, he preferred a Na- 
tional Bank to any other, as it not only gave us as 
creat facilities in collection and disbursement of 
the revenue as the Sub-Treasury, but in its inci- 
dental regulation of the currency, to some extent, 
Was superior to tt. 

Mr. GRUNDY said, that from the moment the 
Senator from Pennsylvania had introduced this 
proposition, he considered it one of the wisest and 
most jad.cious that had been presented to Congress 
for a long period. What was the evil, which it 
wes desirable should be remedied? Why, that, by 
the redundant issue of bank notes, the channels of 
circulation are filled with paper, and when a pres- 
sure comes in the money market, the banks who 
have the Jeast means have to endure the greatest 
pressure. What is intended by Senators in their 
declarations that the Government have already the 
power over the currency. If it is intended by this 
to claim the power to control the State banks, it 
was the greatest stretch of Federal power that has 
ever been assumed. But the States are as tho- 
roughly convinced as Congress of the evils of the 
present system, and may feel disposed to attempt a 
remedy, by conferring this power upon the General 
Government. By a general exercise of this power, 
the teadency of the banking sysiem to excessive 
issues may be to a great extent repressed, and 
the evasions alluded to by the Senator from 
South Carolina, of 6, 7, 8and9 dollar notes, might 
be guarded against. [am not, said Mr. G. an advo- 
cate of an exclusively metallic currency. This I be- 
lieve to be impracticable. I am in favor of a 
mixed currency, composed of coin and convertib'e 
bank paper. lam of opinion that such a currency 
—coin for the wages of labor, and convertible pa- 
per for mercantile operations—would best promote 
the interests and convenience of the community. 
I believe that banks should not be destroyed, but 
regulated. I am no destroyer, but would, if I 
could, be a reformer. I am for making banks spe- 
cie-paying institutions; and if this cannot be ef- 
tected, I am willing to permit them to go down. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee alluded to him, he was entirely mistaken. 
He had declared no war against the banks. They 
needed not his opposition, nor any other, to put 
them down. They were going down but too ra- 
pidly, and were destined to fall by self slanghter. 
Nor had he said one word about a meitallic cur- 
rency, That was a question not now before us, 





Mr. BUCHANAN would not enter on a disey. 
sion of the merits of the measure then; but, as th, 
Senator from South Carolina had spoken of coyy. 
tesy, he would say a single word. He would ap. 
knowledge most cheerfully that the Senate had a). 
ways treated him with uniform courtesy and kin). 
hess; so much so, as sometimes made him flatie; 
himself into the opinion that he was a general fa. 
vorite. Ifever he had treated any Senator in ahy 
o'‘her mode, he was not aware of the fact. The 
subject of which the rsolution treated, had at. 
tracted the attention of the whole country, and all 
classes of the community were more or less deeply 
interested in it. It was a matter of inquiry only, 
and had not assumed shape or form. The same 
rule would apply as well to courtesy as to morals, 
viz: of doing as we would be done by. When the 
Senator from South Carolina introduced his bil] to 
cede the public lands to the States in which they lie, 
although he [Mr. B.] was as much opposed as any 
man could be to the provisions of that bill, yet he 
had never thought of opposing its introduction, 
Now all he desired was to present his views, afier 
consulting an able committee on the subject. His 
opinions on this matter bad not been taken up has. 
tily; he had been seriously deliberating on it for 
years. If the Senate thought proper to indulge 
him, he should be gratified; but if they rejected jt, 
why then he shou!d take an opportunity of making 
a speech, instead of a report. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was much surprised 
that the charge of discourtesy should have been 
brought against him on this occasion. If there 
was apy person who had ar.ght to complain of a 
want of courtesy, it was himself. He had pro- 
posed to the Senator from Pennsylvania to enlarge 
the terms of his resolution, so as to avoid the insu- 
perab'e objection he entertained against it, and the 
Senator had not thought proper to a*cede to his 
request. Hefound no fault with him for this. 
He, it was probable, had good reasons for his 
course; and so have I.. I know where we treaj, 
and I think I know where this resolution will cairy 
us, and the momentous results that will follow. I 
would much sooner see a United States Bank again 
incorpora‘ed, than to engraft the present banking 
system on the Constitution. Holding these opi- 
nions, why am I particularly selecied as betraying 
a wantof courtesy? The Senator from North Ca- 
rolina, the Senator from Massachusetts, and the 
S-nator from South Caro'ina, all expressed their 
intention of voting against ths resolution, and yet 
there is nothing said of their want of courtesy. But 
the Senator has alluded to his vote when 


I introduced the Dill on the subject of 
the public lands. Now, I hold there would 
have been no discourtesy in opposing the 


bill at its introduction, and that would have been a 
very proper time to oppose it, with the opinion 
which the Senator ente:tains of that measure. But 
I make no opposition to the resolution; I simply 
state why I cannot vote for it myself. Ihave no 
objection to its passing with the votes of others, 
who think differently. I desire not to change the 
opinions of others in relation to it; and would 
have no sort of objection to standing alone in my 
vole ayainst it; and there is no reason why there 
should be any feeling on the part of the Senator in 
regard to my course. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama expressed a wish that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania would adhere to 
the original phraseology, and not allow the subject 
to embrace a wider range than he originally con- 
templated. He was surprised that any idea should 
have gone forth that there was any thing like graft- 
ing a system on the Constitution by the adoption of 
a mere negative proposition. 

Mr. STRANGE rose to relieve himself from 
imputation of discourtesy towards the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. None whatever was intended. The 
Senator has always been a favorite with me, and I 
hope he will not consider that he has ceased to 
be so. 

Mr. DAVIS would say one word. It was wel 
known that he had, on former occasions, expressed 
his opinions as to the necessity of a larger specie 
circulation; but, of late, some sirange changes had 
grown up in relation to this matier from quarters 
where they were not anticipated. Some were now 
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for a mixed currency, that formerly expressed very 
diferent opinions. He had heard much in that 
pody about the banks being mischievous in their 
haraciet, and dangerous in their tendency. — 

Holding the same opinions on this subject as 
those just expressed by the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Gronpy,] he was glad to hear 
such remarks from that quarter of the Senate, 

Mr. GRUNDY said he wou'd thank the Senator 
19 point out the time or the place in which he had 
ever expressed sentiments at variance wih those 
he just made. ' 

Mr. DAVIS. Far be it from me to say that 
the Senator ever had done so. I was only express- 
ing my gratification to learn that there was not to 
be. this general sweeping prostration which seemed 
to threaten us. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Bucuanan] had his hearty concurrence in the 
matter before them. Let the inquiry go to the pub- 
lic from his learned pen, and give the public all the 
benefit of his able reasoning on the subject—he 
would cheerfully give his vote for it; but in giving 
that vote, he hid not mean to be understood asat 
all committing himself on that or any other pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. PRESTON rose to relieve himself of any 
charge of discourtesy towards the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in opposing the resolution, and he 
would show himself in earnest by voting for the 
proposed inquiry. 

The question was then taken, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then moved that the select 
committee consist of seven, and that it be appoint- 
ed by the Chair, which having been agreed to, the 
following Senators were named: Messrs. Bucna- 
van, Gaunpy, Cairrenpen, Waicut, Davis, Clay 
of Alabama, and Henperson. 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, Monday, December 30, 
1839—The House having under consideration a mution to 
reconsider the vote.by which 20,000 copies of the President’s 

Message were ordered to be printed— 

Mr. THOMPSON addressed the House as follows: 

lam not willing to allow this message to go forth to the 
country without commentary or discussion. The annual mes- 
sage of the President is always a document possessing gieat 
interest, as the chart of the aunual progress of the Government. 
This claims more than ordinary attention, from the importance, 
the vial importance of the topics which its discusses, and from 
the unquesuionable ability with which they are discussed. 
Some of these topics involve the most thorough and deeply 
interesting changes which haveoccurred iz our country, if not 
iomodern times—changes amounting to a commercial and so- 
clalrevoluuon. They are discussed with more than usual ability. 
The message presents an argument upon the great financial 
measure, Which it vindicates beyond all measure—the most 
able, artful, and seductive of any heretofore made upon that 
sie. In saying this, I shall not be suspected of any disposition 
so conciliate. No, sir, my position will, in,all human proba- 
bility, continue, as it has been, in opposition, whatever may be 
‘he result of the present contest for power. I am opposed to 

‘he general political tenets and opinions on the one side, and 
«ull more opposed to the universal practices of the other—to 
(ls extravagance and profligacy, and faithlessness to all its 
professions. 

But, sir, if I were disposed to go over,every one knows that 
0 atonement, not even a repentance for past sins, however 
lagant—for past vituperation, however scornful or severe, is 
required. It isa most easy service—no sacrifices whatever 
ae required except of one’sconscience; andone ofthe rules 
| understand to be, that no questions are to be asked of appli- 
cants for admission. 

The m e, on its face and in its general statements of 
political dectines, is fairenough. It is Siate rights throughout 
—as much so, sir, as ifit had been written by you, who were 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and are of the straitest sect. 
Whilst reading it, 1 was forcibly reminded of that noble paper, 
Geaeral Jackson’s message of 1532—that most masterly com- 
peadium of the State rights doctrines. I had, buta few days 
before the appearance of that paper, been appointed an 
tector of President—a_ position by no means a desirable one. 
Tae moral malaria of Jacksonism was then prevading the land 
in ts wildest fury; not only the strongest safeguards of the Con- 
siution, but the virtue and ceurage of the country, were 
Jestroyed in its progress. Thecharm ofa great name was not 
then broken, nor attempted to be broken, in South Carolina. 
Igave the vote, anda very few days brought us the message. 
lielt that I was done up for life—that no man could stand in 
*pposition to so good a State rights President as that. But, sir, 
ni was only nine days, nine little days, when the Proclamation 
H!lowed—a most consistent commentary upon the text of the 

vessage; just such commentaries as we have always had from 
the same quarter upon like professions of such principles; 
ust such as I again anticipate. I most sincerely pray that it 

ay notbeso. Ishall be gratified if the necessities of their 
position shall drive the Administration upon our principles— 

ale rights principles—the principles of the Constitution; but I 
lave not even a hope that it willbeso. 1 want confidence, and 
idoubt the language of indignant scorn heretofore used by a 
listinguished gentleman in remarking upon similar professions 
rom the same quarier: “I can but admire the audacity of the 
uthors of the Proclamation and Force Bill claiming to be the 
uardians of State rights,”’ 



















The currency question is of course the engrossing subject of 
the message. But, sir, there is another which is first touched, 
and which is not less important—more iimportant, as it should 
be regarded by every Southern man; yes, sir, by every man 
who has the heart of an American beating inhis bosom. | 
allude to the savage andin every way disgraceful war now 
raging in Fiorida. Is that warto rage forever? Is it further 
prosecution abandoned? Have the Seminoles reconquered 
their country? If so, acknowledge it—yield it to them by treaty, 
and give them the honor and the fruits of their victory. Do 
not keep up a miserable show of force there, lulling the people 
of the Territory into a false reliance upon a power perfectly 
impotent to afford any real protection, and exposing, for no 
possibie good, a few of the most gallant men of your army to all 
the dangers of the climate and of savage war, and, what to 
such men is infinitely worse, to the ceitainty of consiant 
failures and defeats. 

Tarraignthis Administration for its worse than imbecile and 
impotent management of the Florida war. Ifthere was no 
other cause for opposition for those in power, this itself is all- 
sufficient. Cannotthe Administration, with all the resources of 
this great country, conquer this miserable band of savages? It 
so, letthem surrender. their powers to those whucan. (If they 
cannot, why have they not done it? Every drop of blood that 
has been shed, cries to Heaven against them. Individual 
atrocities and massacres, horribleas they are,I lose sight of 
altogether, when I look at the pressing importance of dislodging 
sv dangerous an enemy from their fastnesses in the vicinity 
of the West Indies, and in the very centre of the South. Are 
gentleman aware that the Maine boundary question is far, very 
far from yet being even in a train of adjustment, and that the 
utmost discretion will be required on the part of both Govern- 
ments toavoid a war at the endofthat question? With even a 
possibility of that, is there any man who can look without 
indignation atso formidable an enemy being embodied in the 
very heartofthe South, or at the miserable farce ofa treaty 
which stipulated to yield to them a portion ofthe Territory? 
Sir, it is not the landthat we want; we have too much of that 
already. It is the removal of the Indians, and that only, which 
will satisfy us. And what has been done to this end by 
this President of ours? This Northern man with Southern 
principles, and his Secretary of War, a Southern man with 
—(I am ata loss to say what principles, except Joha Randolph's 
celebrated “seven.’’?) Why, sir, we have seen the larger part 
ofthe army withdrawn from the only point where they were 
really required, and engaged in an empty pageant at Trenton— 
an empty pageant made still more ridiculous by a review and 
inspection of the discipline and tactics by the President and his 
Secretary. Yes, sir, the army which should have been in 
Florida was encamped a thousand miles from the point where 
they were hourly required, when every morning’s reveille was 
the newsof the massacre of their fellew-soldiers, and of the 
women and children of Florida. Was it to remove them from 
the pestilential miasma of the swamps of Florida? That cli 
mate was deemed good enough for the gallant Taylor and 
Harney. Why was itnot so far all? 1am sure that there was 
none amongst the officers who would not have preferred to 
remain atthe postof duty and of honor. Hassuch a thing 
everbefore occurred? Generally we have seen troops con- 
centrated upon the point of danger and of war—but here we 
see them removed from it, and the country left wholly exposed. 

When Isaw thatthe President referred us approvingly to 
the plan of the Secretary of War, which he was pleased to 
characterize as calculated “to bring that wartoa successful 
issue,” althoughI believed that “nothing good could come out 
of Nazareth,” Leagerly turned to itto see what that plan was; 
and what, sir, is this notable plan “to bring this war toa success- 
ful issue?” Why, sir, it isthis: 1. Depriving the Seminoles 
of all sympathy. I had not known before that there was 
any such sympathy. I knew of no one who has given any 
evidence ofsuch a feeling, except the honorable Secretary. 
He certainly has been most tenderly and compassionately regard. 
ful of their lives. His second suggestion is the passage of Col. 
Benton’s bill for the settlement of Florida, which I understand 
to be a proposition to give a certain quantity of land to every 
man who will settle there, and to furnish him rations and 
military protection into the bargain; the entering wedge (and 
I beg that the prediction may be remembered) toa system of 
grants for settlement, by which the whole of the Western lands 
are to be got from us. The third suggestion of the honorable 
Secretary is to raise a new regiment, and, of course, tolet him 
appoint the officers. What has yet been accomplished by the 
2d Dragoons, a regiment raised specially for this service? 
Nothing that Lever heard of. I would not object to raising one or 
more regiments if1 knew who were to command them; if] 
could have any assurance thatthe command would be given to 
Gen. Floyd, of Georgia, or some other such man. I, how- 
ever, know nonesuch. Butit will be given to no such man, 
butto some palace pet or noisy politician. These appoint- 
ments have been, and will be, made not with a view to military, 
but political battles; not with a view to obtaining victeries over 
the Indians, but votes at elections. When that regiment of 
dragoons was raised, many gentlemen in Congress interested 
themselvesto procure an appointment for as gallantan officer 
as anyin the army, who had been more or less engaged in 
Indian wars for the last twenty years, and who was then 
bleeding from more than one wound from the Indian rifles. 
He had no chance whatever. The appointment was given to 
one who, then or since, has never seta squadron in the field, 
and whose claims were not those of military talents, but 
political party services. No increase of your standing army is 
neceseary; you cannot increase your army toa force adequate 
to this service, and, besides, regular troops are not the troops to 
fight Indians, and such has been our uniform experience. The 
only way to end that war is to establish abundant depots of 
supplies, and to throw into Florida fifteen or tweuty thousand 
men. Let them act simultaneously and in concert, and the war 
will be ended in six weeks. I can tel] the President that 
the present plan, orany otherthat ever will be suggested by 
his Secretary of War, never will bring that war toa success- 
fulissue, and that to rely or any such will be a criminal palter- 
ing with the lives of our people, and the character ef the 
country. 

The first passage of the message on the currency subject, 
which strikes me, is the following: ‘ 

“The nineteen millions of Treasury notes authorized by the 
act of Congress of 1837, and the modifications thereof, with a 
view to the indulgence of merchants on their duty bonds, and 
of the deposite banks inthe payment of public moneys held by 
them, have been so punctually redee as to leave Jess than 
the original ten millions outstanding at any cne time, and the 





whole amount untedeemed now falls short of three millions. 
Of these, the chief portion is not due till next year; and the 
whole would have been already extinguished could the 
Treasury have realized the payments due to it from the banks. 
If those due from them during the next year shall be punctu- 
ally made, and if Congress shall keep the appropriations with. 
in the estimates, there is every reason to believe that all the 
outstanding Treasury notes can be redeemed, and the ordinary 
expensesdefrayed, withoutimposing on the people any addi 
uonal burden, either of loans or increased taxes.”"’ 
» Now, sir, [must be ‘allowed, without the sightest intentional 
personal disrespect to the President, to say, that not a single 
statement contained inthe above extract is true. Ido not im 
sinuate, because ldo not beheve the President capable of an 
jntentional misstatement, but Ido say that these statements 
are incorrect, and that he might have and oughtto have known 
better. First: were these Treasury notes issued witha view 
to enable the Government to indulge the banks and merchants? 
The debt from both these sources was less than six millions 
at the period of the last issue of ten millions of these Treasury 
notes. How, then, can a debt of six millions be the reason and 
the excuse for issuing ten millionsof notes?) Although not so 
expressly stated, there are other passages of the message as well 
as of the Treasury report, which imply, and are no doubt in- 
tended to imply, that indulgence to the banks was the sole 
reason for this issue of an unconstitutional currency. How 
gross a misrepresentation this is, will be seen from the fact that, 
at the period of the last issue often millions, the banks owed 
less than two millions. I would here take occasion tosay, in 
passing, that these deposite banks, which have been habitually 
denounced for their failures and frauds, have given evidence of 
a power to fulfil their engagements and a noble fidelity in doing 
so absolutely unprecedented, and beyond the hopes of the most 
sanguine, and which thoughout Europe is regarded with won- 
der andadmiration. They have fullfilled, to a miracle, all 
their engagements, and besides that, have sustained the country 
under circumstances of difliculty and distress, where the boldest 
might have despaired. 1 know, sir, that these are unfashionable 
opinions and truths, unwholesome to brawling politicians—that 
despicable and pernicious class, whose only ambition is to 
rise from thatobscurity to which a want of all talentand all 
virtue bas destined them, by jomning every popular clamor 
even against the best and most sacred institutions of society. 
1am not one of those “whore thoughts ever keepihe road-way.”’ 
I cannnot lend myself to injusuceofany sort. What, sir, are 
the facts In relation to our connection with the deposite banks? 
The year before the susp: nsion they held, on account of the 
Government, more than sixty millions of money. It waa con- 
templated by the distribuuen bill to withdraw this sum in 
eighteen months, ‘That itself was regarded by most men who 
were best informed, as a trial which the banks ceuld not stand; 
but they did. Yes, sir, and more, The Secretary of the 
Treasury, instead of allowing eighteen months for this tre- 
mend..us operation, actually executed itinsix months. 1 wall 
not say, as some of his present friends have said, that it was 
done to defeat the salutary effects of the measure. But he did 
it, and, to the astonishment of every one, the banks sustained 
themselves under this terrible trial, and paid over at once about 
forty millions. Noman would, a@ priort, have said that it was 
possible. This is notall, At the period of the suspension, of 
1837, the banks held on account of the Government twenty- 
three millions. Congress granted them indulgence for 
eighteen months. ‘They paid ail but about two millions in less 
than six months—refusing to avail themselves of your indul- 
gence—and have secured, as the Secretary tells us, all the 
balance. If this be faithlessness and fraud, commend me to 
faithlessness and fraud for the balance of my life. I have 
shown that indulgence to the banks andthe merchants was not 
the cause of the issue of these Treasury notes—an issue of a 
Government currency which, I have heretofore shown in an 
argument which no one has attempted to answer, wasa gross 
andalangerous violation of the Constitution. The second etate- 
ment is equally untrue—that the whole of the Treasury notes 
would have been extinguished if the Treasury could have 
realized the sums due from banks. The amount due from 
banks is less than two millions; the amount of ‘Treasury potes 
outstanding istwo millions and three-fourths, besides interest. 
The last insialment from the United States Bank isnot due 
until next September, The third and last, and much the most 
important, is, that the resources of the Government for the 
next year will be adequate to its wants, without any increased 
burdens of loans ortaxes. We were told the same thing in 
the last annual message, almost in the same words. I said then 
that it was not true. What was the resul? Why, sir,a new 
issue of Treasury notes. So it will be now. 

The President may not have known that this statement was 
incorrect, but Lam very sure that no man on this floor who 
regards his character will venture to endorse this opinion. 
Why, sir, every body knows that it is nottrue. The Secretary 
ofthe Treasury very well knows it. Although he does not 
directly ask fora Jaw to authorize the issue of ten millions 
more of Treasury notes, a Whole column, and a separate subdi- 
vision of his report, is devoted to proving the necessity of pro- 
viding some fund to meeta contingent deficiency. What 
fund does he mean? Why, Treasaty notes and nothing elee; 
the expedient of the spendthrift who has wasted his patrimony 
—to give his note. The President tell us that the resources 
ofthe Government will be adequate to its wants. LItell you 
they willnot. The President has much better oppportunities 
of judging then Ihave, andis under the same obligations to 
disclose the truthtothe country. Now, sir, mark the result, 
and see whois right. Before six months we shal! be asked to 
issue ten millions atleast of Treasury notes, or to make a loan 
n some other form. Why is the truth not now told us? Forno 
other reagon than the shame of the avowal, on the part of the 
President, that, coming into power in a time of profound 
peace and general prosperity, witha Treasury overflowing, he 
has in three years expended thirty millions over and above the 
accruing revenue, and caused an almost universal ruin and 
insolvency in the land. There was, when the President 
entered on the duties of his office, aine millions which was 
to be depusited with the Siates; five militons of eurplns besides, 
and upwards of five millions due and which has been paid by 
the Bank of the United States, and there is now near three 
millionsof Treasury notes outstanding, making twenty-three 
millions, to which add at least ten millions for so 
year, and we have in; the three yearsof this economical Jefierso- 
rian Administration au excess of expenditure over income of 
thirty-three millions. As to the future, I look to it with 
absolute dismay; no eye can penetrate the gloom of that future. 
We must pay to England alone next year, for excess or imy or's 
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over exports, and interest on State debis, not less than sixty 
millions. Thesame produce cannot pay this debt and also pay 
for gouds from which revenue is tobe derived; and when our 
produce fails, the debt can only be paid in specie, and the epecie 
will be exported by laws oi commerce, as fixed and certain as 
destiny itself. So certain, cir, ain I of these renults, that all 
other feelings are forgotton ina sympathy with the sufferings 
of the country; andif i had an enemy among the authors of 
this measure, I would desire for him no other punishment than 
that which awaits him in the wrath and indignation of an 
abused and deceive! people. That day is coming, and is not 
far distant, andI shall cane no other, if I desire no other, 
consolation than to beable to say to those who have confided 
their interests to me, that I have done ail that I could to avert 
these calamities. 

I see no hurnan power now to avert the impending distress. 
Thisdebt must be paid either with our productions—and then 
we cannot make our usual importations, and, of consequence, 
the detnand for our cotton is cut off, and the article not only 
falis still lower in price, but cannot be sold at all—or else this 
debt must be paid in specie, and that, in the present condition 
of the country, will be ruin at once; notto the banks, but to 
the people. Not, I repeat, to the banks, but to the people. If 
the hanks are forced to pay, the people, their debtors, must pay 
them. The banka owe the people one hundred and fifiy 
millions, the people owe them five hundred millions. On 
whom will the belt fall most heavily? It will bea golden 
harvest for shavere and usurers—they will fatten and grow 
rich upon the suffering and distress of the community. They, 
and they only, willbe benefited. And, if lam not mistaken, 
it is this class, together with those who enher owe no money, 
or, if they do, are beyond the reachofthe law, and have no 
sympathy with those who do owe, who are the loudest advo- 
cates of this most vital and dangerous revolution in the mon. 
etary affairs of the country; men who have a most philosophical 
and praiseworthy indifference to the suflerings of every one 
else but themselves. No Government hasthe right to make 
such an experiment upon the happiness of its people—to carry 
out any theory, however plausible. 

The debts of the country were contracted upon the faith of 
and with referencee to an existing state of things which no 
Government has the moral rightto subvert all at once, upon 
the authority ofany argument a priori. 

One wordmore aste the nine millions yet tobe deposited 
with the States. I like sometimes to look back as well as for- 
ward. It is often profitable to dosu. We were toldtwo years 
ago that the act was not repealed. Ohno! The payment was 
only postponed. And it was vaunted in my own Stateas a 
great achievement, to postpone the payment instead of repeal- 
ing the law. When are weto getit, sir?) Not, sir, until the 
day of judgment. Or, what is the same thing, until your 
resent Secretary shali put an end tothe Florida war. No, sir, 
Twill freely forgive the balance of that debt, if the Govern- 
mentean only be kept along. I repeat, sir, no intelligent man 
will say that the resources forthe next and succeeding years 
will meet our wants, These resources are greatly exaggerated, 
whilst the demands on the Treasury are underrated. From the 
excessive importation of the last year, and the universal 
pressure in the money market, added to our immense foreign 
debt, the revenue from imports for the ensuing year must 
be very small—less, | venture to say, than any one anticipates, 
very much less than the estimate ol the Secretary ofthe ‘Prea 
sury. From the public lands I look hereafier for little revenue: 
First, because so much of the public domain has gone into 
the hands of private speculators, who will supersede the 
Government in the market, because they own the best lands, 
and can sell on credit and for paper money; and secondly be- 
cause these lands are like to be used by poliucal a 
as the corn inthe public granaries was used in the days of the 
decline of the Romanempire. No, sir, instead of reduced taxes, 
we shall be forced to raise the taxes, and, I believe, up to the 
extreme point fixed by the compromise of 1832. 

By-the-by, sir, as tothis tariff question: 1 wastoldby more 
than one who, 1 think, enjoy the the President’s confidence, 
that the message would be up to the hub with the South on the 
tariff—that it wonldeven be ultra. I was glad to hear it. 1 
was glad to know that we were to get aid from so influential a 
quarter, from whatever motive; as Lowe no such allegiance— 
party or personal—any where, and never will,asto prevent me 
from rallying to the support of those who rally to the support 
of just principles. I looked for the passage, but 1 looked iu 
vain. Isawexactly the place for it, but 1 was net there. 
No, sir, it was notthere; butin its placel found all those ad 
coptandum arguments about rendering ourselves independent 
of tne currency and commerce of England, which have hereto- 
fore been, and may be again, used in support of a protective 
tariff, moreappropriately than they are used in the message 
for another purpose. Sir, itis degrading tothe intelligence of 
our age and country to talk in this way We had as well 
talk of rendering ourselves independent of the tides or the winds 
of Heaven. Why, let me ask, is this anti-tariff ground not 
taken in the message? I will tell you, sir. I have been given 
to understand that itis because a very important political event 
is totake place next autumn, and that the thoroughly tariff 
States, Pennsylvania and Ohio—Siates new doubtful, to say the 
jeast— will have an important influence upon that event, and 
that it may not be very discreet, at this particular time,to take 
ground against the tariff; andalthough he doubtless possesses 
all the other parts of valor, no one has ever denied to the 
President that better part of ut, “discretion.”’ Espectally need 
he not do so when nothing is to be gained byit. The South is 
clearly his already, by deed and covenant duly executed; and 
it would be mere wantenness thus unnecessarily to risk 
Penusylvania and Ohio. Lhave been told, however, to wait, 
and that in duetime this ground will be assumed. In other 
words, Lam to aidin cheating the tariff States out of their votes 
What security have we that we shall not be deceived ourselves, 
as we have been already once on this very samesubject, and by 
the very same p-rson? No, sir: no great end was ever yet 
accomplished by such meaus. If no power is left me to resist 
the odious and dishonest operation of the tariff policy but traud 
and trick, Lhave no confidence in them, and should not resort 
to them if I had. 

It is due to the country that the opinions of the President 
should have been known upon a great and exciting question 
which must very soon come up, I is especially so, ashe has 
set up the dangerous pretension of being (as repeated usurpa- 
tions, not the Constitution, have really made him) “a com- 
ponent part ofthe legislative power.” Uf he has one-half of the 
confidence in the judgment and patriotism of the people which 
he habitually professes, he need not fearto disclose his true 
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opinions. Lethim take one side or the other. He has no 
right to take boh. 1 do not wish to cheat ethers, vor to be 
again cheated mysell. 

Ihave a word or two to say upon the great subject of the 
message—the currency question. Our worthy President seems 
to have a regular intermittent upon this subject. At the extra 
session the hard money fever was upon him, but at the last 
session there wasa clear intermission of this fever; even, sir, a 
chill had supervened. He then said: “Like other State esta- 
blishments, they [banks] may be used or not, in conducting the 
affairs of the Government.” “When the G vernment can 
acc mplish a financial operation better with the aid of the 
banks than without it, it should be at liberty to seek that 
aid,” &c. The dangerous tendency of the connection of the 
Government with banks was then to be arrested, by giving to 
the Executive the undivided power and uncontrolled discretion 
toemploy them ornot. It was dangerous, in other words, to 
trust this power to the Executive and Congress, but perfectly 
safe to confide it altogether to the Executive 

It isamelancholy truth that, whilst there is a party in this 
country who watch every encroachment of the Federal Govern. 
ment upon the rights of the States, we all seem to shut our 
eyes to the not less dangerous usurpations of the Executive 
upon the other and co-ordinate departments of the Federal 
Government. A more daring encroachment of that sort has 
never been made than in this—that itis dangerous to the public 
liberty to trust this connection with the banks to Congress— 
the immediate agentsfand Representative of the people; but that 
the discretionary power to use banks ornot shall be given to 
the President. Brought up, sir, in the creed of the Republican 
party—the old, the true, the once respectable Republican 

arty—one of my earliestand most fixed political opinions has 

en to look to the Executive department asthe pointof real 
danger, and (o resist the smallest beginnings of Executive en- 
croachment. 

We were also told in the last message, of the beneficial re- 
sults from receiving the notes of specie-paying banks, and the 
bill introduced as the Government measure did not contain the 
specie feature. I had some hopes that it was abandoned. I 
regret tosee thatitnot only has not been, but that the mask 
is now thrown off, and the purpose distinctly avowed, not only 
to require Government dues in specie, but to do this with the 
view of driving out of circulation bank paper altogether, and to 
reduce the banks exclusively to offices of discount and 
deposite, Is the country prepared for this? I rejoice that the 
true purpose is at last avowed. I have known from the 
beginning thatsuch wasthe purpose. Ihave been accused of 
of disingenuousness for saying so. Ihave, therefore, a personal 
satisfaction that Inow stand vindicated; still more do I rejoice 
that this monstrous proposition is now exhibited in its naked 
deformity. 

If any thing, In these times, was to be wondered at, it would 
be that State rights politicians should advocate this measure, 
not for its direct financial effects as to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but forits indirect influence upon State institutions— 
the banks. Alladmitthe rightof the Statesto charter banks; 
none will assert the right of the Federal Government to destroy 
or even control these corporations by direct legislation; but the 
power to do so is claimed, and by State righis men, under the 
indirect use of a power given fora wholly different purpose. 
If the revenue power may thus be perverted frem its legitimate 
purpose, why may notthe same revenue power be used for the 
indirect purpose of protecting manufactures? If you may use 
a granted power toetfect,and withthe view to effect a purpose 
for which it was not and never would have been granted, what 
is thereto prevent the power of taxation from being used to 
effect abolition, by atax say ol fifty dollars for every person 
held in bondage? If you can contiol or destroy one State 
institution—the banks—why may you not do the same with 
another—domestic slavery? I defy any may to suggest the 
shadow of a reason for the one which does not apply with equal 
force to the other. 

We are told that banks, in some form, will always exist in 
this country, and are urged to place these banks on the foot- 
ing on which they exist in some ofher countries—that is, banks 
of deposite and discount, not of issue. “Credit currency and 
credit commerce” are denounced as the sources of all our 
troubles. Now, what does he mean by credit currency? 
Nothing. He can mean nothing but bank notes over and above 
the specie in hand, “dollar for doilar, and guilder for guilder.” 
Here, sir, is a distinct avowal of a purpose to bring the country 
toan exclusively metallic currency. No one will say that 
there is any practical difference between a metallic currency 
and a paper currency representing gold and silver, dollar 
for dollar, Ifthere is,in other words, fity mullions of specie 
in the country, weare to have only fifty millions ofpaper issued, 
and that not te be added to the specie but the specie to be with- 
drawn and locked up, and the paper only to circulate. So 
that, as to the amount oO! currency, no one will pretend that we 
shall have any more than if that currency were in gold and 
silver only. Is the currency prepared for that? - 

But, sir, isbank paper beyond the especie in the vaults any 
more a cred t currency than thatwhere there is specie, dollar 
for dollar?’ Not a whit; and none butvery shallow thinkers, or 
those who know better, have said so.  Isthere no basis of 
credit but goldandsilver? Is nothing else of any real value? 
is there no other property in the land? Is notthe note of, 
Jehn Jacob Astor for a thousand dollars good, and so regarded 
although it may be known that he has not fifty inspecie? It is 
time that this absurd slang about specie should be exposed. 
Specie is not only not the sole foundation of the credit of bank 
paper— it is not even the principle foundation but the property 
of the debtors of the banks, and the stock itself is the chief 
foundation of that credit, Is it not so as to the credit of indivi- 
duals? Iscredit given becanse ofa known amount of specie 
held by the debtor? Clearly not; for in that case he would need 
no credit, but would use his specie. No, sir; I repeat, it is 
property to which credit is given—tliat property of which gold 
and silver is the mere yard stick. 

Is this not true? Afterthe banks had suspended, and it was 
known that they had no especie, have we not only seen their 
notes passing, but passing at par for every thing ese but 
specie? And as te that, it is not the fall in the valne of th: note, 
but the rise in the market value of the specie Yes, sir, when 
in that condition, every one is willing to exchange the very 
best individual notes, drawing interesi, forthose bank notes 
drawing none. Why is this, if specie is the sole basis of their 
credit? 1 do notintend ‘o be misunderstood. Tam no indis- 
criminate advocate of the benking system, still !ess of its ex- 
cessesand vices. Igo further; I know that reforms, vital and 
radical, are required, and I believe that, if these reforms are 
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not made, the system will be run down. I am no apologist fo, 
bank suspensions. I think the lastone without excuse. Speci, 
is necessary; itis the only measure by which we are to knoy 
when bank issues are excessive; butto bring the country, in i, 
present condition, and withthe paper system now preva)|jy, 
almost throughout the world, toa metallic currency, is a pp, 
ject absurd and impossible. I have no apprehensions A 
ever of that; my fears are ofa different character. I do pq 
doubt that, by the swing of the pendulum, as natural in the 
moral as in the physical world, the reaction will be to reinstay 
the paper system in its utmost excesses, and most probably j 
establish a Government bank—an institution which 1 do po 
hesitate oar the public liberty will not long survive. No 
such tremendous revolution in the personal circumstances o/ 
met as that proposed ever can be eflecied but by the iron hané 
of despotism. Itnever will be done where the people have ths 
power ittheir ownhands. It is in the nature of man to dis 
regard ultimate results in seeking present relief from pressing 
calamities, and there isno such calamity asa rapidly diminish. 
ng currency. My life on it, the people will not bear it. 

nfinite as have been tle losses, the sufferings, and the misery 
which have already resulted from this fatal experiment, we havs 
not yet seen the worst. There has been a genera! forbearance 
it cannot be always The advocates of this hard money poliey 
well know it. There is no single state in the Union that woul 
not instantly crush the experiment and the experimenters, 
they were called on to pay direct taxes in specie. Is this 
denied? Ifitis to act beneficially on the banks by er ating a 
practical drain for specie, that is a reason equally strong fo; 
demanding State taxes in specie. Why has noone ever haj 
the boldness to propose this in any State Legislature? Why 
sir, because those taxes are collected directly, and the people 
would not bear it; and yet we see anti-tariff men, by the secre; 
and unseen operation of that law, doing what they would no 
dare openly to propose . 

The state which | in part represent is regarded as almost una. 
nimous in favor of this specie policy. Its Legislature may ty 
said tobe so. JI have for the intelligenceand purity and patrio. 
tism of that people a respect and deference which I cannot hey 
express, an¢ I allude to these things for no unworthy or dis 
respectful purpose, but itis a fair illustration of what wil] te 
the result of this humbug every where. 

A portion of our banks have suspended specie payments, 
some of them with twice as much specie on hand as they have 
billsout. A proposition was made to the last Legislature 1 
coerce a resump'ion by these banks of speeie payments. An 
what do you thiuk was the result? It was r jected by a larg, 
majority. This was netall: we have a State bank, owned by 
the Stateexclusively. It was proposed at a preceding sessioi 
to receive nothing for taxes but specie or the bills of this State 
bank—a very reasonable proposition surely. Did it pass tie 
Legislatu e?—thissub-Treasury hard money Legislatur . Oh 
no, sir, but the tax collectors were ordered to receive ine bils 
of all the banks—non-specie-paying bank rags andall. They 
did more; whilst inveighing against banks and the credit sysiem, 
they doubled the chartered bank capital of the State, and have 
created a larger debt for the State than was done by all former 
Legislatures from the beginning of the Government. 

A case still more striking is furnished by the recent action of 
the Administration party, ahard-money sub-Treasury Lezisia. 
lature, with the sanction of the hard-money Governor of the 
enlightened and patriotic State of Georgia. The Lecislature 
of that State, which has just adjourned, has established a hank 
more thoroughly a paperbank than any that ever has ¢xisted 
in any country—a bank, sir, which would amaze John Lav 
himself, if he could be allowed to see what is now going on. 
Ile, sir, would be shocked at this wild excess of the paper sys 
tem. The Central Bank of Georgia, whose affairs a' the last te. 
port stood thus—specie, $46,' U0; circulation, $86,000, and bonds 
and notes amounting to about $3,000,000—is ordered (nv 
authorized, but ordered) to issue six millions of notes—double 
the currency of the State—and to loan the meney in the respec 
tive counties according to population, on bonds due in twelve 
months. They issue six millions of paper on forty-sx 
thousand of specie, and promise to pay specie on demand, when 
the debts to the bank are not due for a year. They cannot 
even pay bank notes fora year, and yet they promise to pay 
in specie on demand; and this, to, sir, when a draft of the Stave 
for three hundred thousand dollars has been recently protested, 
without any provision whatever being madeto meet; but, 0 
the contrary, stock which was hypothecated for its payment !s 
ordered tu be sold for other purposes. This law was signel 
on Friday, and the banks suspended the next Monday. These, 
sir, are characteristic signs of what will be the general feeling 
and the general results, in the end, of this most disastrous ex. 
periment upon the happiness, and fortunes, and business of the 
people. I rejoice, therefore, that the purposes of the Admin- 
istration are at Jeneth avowed. Ifthese objects are sanctioned 
any where, I shall be disapponted. If there isone man in Souh 
Carolina who is in favor of abolishing bank paper as a cur 
rency, I havenever seen him. 

We were to!d, when this measure was first brought forwar¢, 
that it would especially benefit the South. That 1 was our 
staples which would be exchanged for specie, and that addi- 
tional value would be given te those staples. Has this beeo 
80? Has indeed the amount of specie in the country increased 
for the !ast two years? It hasnet. Whynot? We were told 
to drive out paper, and specie would take its place. _ One-half 
of the bank notes have been diiven out—has their place been 
filled? No, sir; that place is literally “an aching void.” | 
thought at first, and was confined in that opinion by the autho- 
rity of such men as Dallas and Crawford, than whom this coun- 
try has produced none abler or better, and they spoke not from 
abstract and delusive speculation, but from actual experience, 
that it would enrich New York, the great centre of commerce 
—the place at which, not from which, payments were (o be 
made at the expense ofall the rest of the country. _ Has it not 
so turned ont? Gold and silver abound even to excess in that 
city, whilstevery where else there is, amongst business men, 
dismay and despair. Benefit the South! Why, sir. it hes 
been, and will be, a protective tariff in its worst form. Redure, 
oursto a hard money country, andreduce prices according!y 
and who does not see that the mauvfactures of the rest of the 
world where the paper system prevails cannot be sold here! 
and anabsolute monopoly is given to the American manufac 
turer, at prices nominally cheaper, but actvally and relative'y 
hicher—destroying our great market for Southern staples at * 
time when the supply of those staples must be enormously 
increased from suspension of works of internal improvemes', 
and an immense amount oflabor is about to be thrown 4g!" 
upon agriculture, to say nothingof other causes? In *! 
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sincerity I say, eir, I tremble when I look tothe future, espe- 
in the South. 
cially 1 resident attaches much importance to the fact which 
he states, that thereis never any large amount atany one time 
the hands of collectors, &c Who did not knowthat?) Who 
aid not know that the profligate waste ofthe public money by 
this spendthrift Administration, at the same time that our 
revenues were greatly diminished, bad forced the Govern- 
ment literally to live fiom hand to mouth? Nay, more, sir, to 
resort to the most despicable shifis to “raise the wind?’—no 
other phrase will so well express the idea. To do that which 
would irretrievably disgrace a private man—to draw for money 
when they knew they ad none on whichto draw? But, sir, 
this state of things, it is to hoped, 1s not to last always. If we 
should ever again have a full Treasury, the currency will be 
disastrously contracted, and, wha is more, your sub-Treasurers, 
with large amounts of gold and silveron hand, may ruin at 
willevery bank inthe country. Will not this give a political 
wer over those institutions which may well be dreaded? _ 

] was very much surprised to see that so able and adroit a 
writer as the President should have been guilty of so gross an 
inconsistency as I find in the message. The great argument of 
the message in favor of the measure is not that it will give a 

ood currency, gold andsilvei , for the use of the Government, 
atthe effect that it isto have onthe banks. To this endit is 
said that it will be all-powerful. How can it be so but by 
causing the banks, by reason of this constant drain ofspecie, 
greatly to restrict their issues? And yet we are immediately 
afterwards told that the sum re uired for the usesof the Go- 
veriwment will be so very small that it will really hardly affect 
the banks at all—a very Hercules at ene moment—as powerless 
asasleeping infant the next. | 

I must apologize for detaining the House so tong, but I felt 
jt to be my duty to call the gpeey attention to some of the 

ints of tuis message, especially to the startling proposition to 
abolish, in effect, bank paper, ani thus to operate on State 
institutions by the indirect use of a pewer granted for other and 
different purposes—a powerwhich never would have been 
granted tor the purpose forwhich it is now proposed to be 
used. 





SPEECH OF MR. GRUNDY, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

Senate, March 4 and 5, 1840—In favor of the report 

of the Select Committee, against the assumption, 

by the General Government, of the Siates’ debts, 
contracted for local internal improvements, and 
other Sta'e purposes. 

Mr. Presipent: The duty which lies before me 
is laborious, but, in my judgment, it is not difficult. 
So soon as 1 discovered the manner in which the 
report was treated by Senators on the other side 
when it was first presented, I resolved in my own 
mind that I would take some suitable occasion to 
answer all the arguments which should be urged 
against it. By pursuing this course, | am aware 
that much which I may say will be a dull, cold re- 
petition of what has been better said by others; but 
the Senate will bear with me. Lowe a duty to my 
country, to the committee whose honored organ I 
was,and to myself. My present purpose is to dis- 
charge all the obligations and duties which rest 
upon me most faithfully. This I will endzavor to 
do in a manner and in a temper becoming a Sena- 
tor, who is not unmindful of what is due to that 
enlightened and elevated body of which he isa 
member. Itis not, however, my intention to re- 
argue in a regular way the subjects introduced 
and discussed in the report. That document is 
now before the people of the United States, and 
whatever may be said for or against it here, 
will not materially affect the estimate which the 
public have already placed, or will hereafter 
placeupon it. Whenever the people read a public 
document upon an interesting subject, they can 
and will form opinions for themselves, and those 
opinions they will carry out by their acts. Without 
intending it, our political opponents have secured 
for the report a very general perusal. Their oppo- 
sition to its being printed, their effort to suppress 
it, and prevent its circulation, have excited public 
curiosity, and produced a desire to see it; and I 
doubt notthat it will now be read by hundreds and 
thousands, whose attention might never have 
been tuimed to it, had it been treated in the ordi- 
hary way. 

Mr. President, I have seen, as you know, much 
of public life. Attimes, circumstances have made 
ine a More prominent actor in political scenes than 
lcould have wished. I have been, and my senti- 
meats have been, too ofien denounced for denun- 
ciation to carry any alarm or terror to me. The de- 
nunciation of my friends I should fear; but when- 
ever I cease to receive the disapprobation and de- 
bunciations ef my political enemies, | shall begin 
to doubt whether I have act lest my efficiency, and 
whether the best service | could render to my coun- 
try, would not be my retirement to private life. 
Political opponents condemn and censure those who 
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are most in their way, and interpose the most for- 
midable obstacles to the attainment of their favo- 
rite objects. ‘Therefore, in general, it is a safe rule 
to say that men and things most condemned by 
them, are best deserving the appiobation of that 
portion of the public wko are opposed to their 
views and schemes. I did not come into this hono- 
rable body, nor was [ sent here, for the purpose of 
conciliating the favorable opinion of the Opposition. 
On the contrary, those who bestowed on me the 
high honor of a seat in this body, intended and 
expected that I wou'd firmly pursue the same course 
which I had hiherto taken; that | would support 
the same principles I had heretofore uniformly 
maintained. Nor sha!l they be disappointed. Let 
denunciations come as they may, I shall not devi- 
ate in my princip'es or my course. I recollect that, 
in the otherend of the Capitol, more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, when our country was bleed- 
ing atevery pore; when our armies were suffering 
for supplies which we had no money to purchase; 
when our ranks could not be filled because men of 
influence used all their power to prevent loans to 
the Government, and the enlistment of soldiers, I, 
in public debate, advanced the sentiment, that 
American citizens who thus acted and used their 
influence to prevent loans or enlistments, were 
guilty of moral treason. Then, sir, you remember 
how this sentiment was denounced in Congress, 
and by the whole Federal press. Nay, I did not 
even escape animadversion from the sacred desk. 
I then believed I was right; and I maintained my 
opinion with what little ability I possessed. And 
now how is it?) Does any one now doubt the cor- 
rectness of what I then said? If any one does so, 
he will scarcely venture at this Cay to avow a con- 
trary sentiment. So I verily believe it will be with 
this report. The great principles it discusses will 
stand the test of the strictest examination; and even 
now, gentlemen who condemned the first and great- 
er portion of i!, will not controvert the soundness 
of its principles. If they disapprove it, why do 
they not do this; why do they not candidly and 
manfully discuss its principles? Instead of so do- 
ing, they pronounce it to be unnecessary—to be un- 
called for, and calculated to produce no good. 
They seem afraid to meet the questions involved 
upon their merits. Every sort of evasion is resorted 
to. They demur; they plead in abatement; they re- 
sort to all the devices which skilful pleaders em- 
ploy to get rid of a trial upon the merits of their 
cause. Such a trial is what they dread, and 
dare not meet. Pursuing this course of opposition, 
they assert that no such proposal as the assump- 
tion by the General Government of the cebts 
of the States has been made here or else- 
where. We, onthis side of the House, believe 
that sucn a proposition has not only been made, 
but made in the most formidable and imposing 
shape. This 1 will now proceed to prove. For 
this purpose, I shall use the extracts from the pub- 
lic papers which were reaa by my honorab’e friend 
from Alabama, [Mr. Criay,] a tew days since, 
when he addressed the Senate upon this subject. 
The New York Herald and the Courier and En- 
quirer are known to be papers of high Whig an- 
thority; they are situated in the great commercial 
emporium of the country, in the city where Wall 
Street is, and where the agents of the British capi- 
tatists and the principal brokers of this country re- 
side, and where more of these State bonds have 
heen bought and sold than in all the rest of the 
Union. If these papers have advocated the as- 
sumption of the State debis by the General Go- 
vernment, it may fairly be inferred that a very se- 
rious intention exists to carry this scheme into ef- 
fect. The New York Hera'd, in November last, 
introdaced this subject into its columns, and used 
the following language: “This plan isso far ma- 
tured by the leaders of the Whig party, as to be 
officially promulgated in the Courier and Enquirer 
of yesterday morning. The following extract con- 
veys, in petto, the skeleton of the scheme.” Here 
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is the declaration of a leading Whig paper, pab- | 


lished in the city of New York, announcing the 
fact that the “‘PLaN IS SO FAR MATURED BY THE 
LEADERS OF THE WHiG PARTY AS TO BE OFFICIALLY 
PROMULGATED IN THE CoURIER AND ENQuiRER.”’ 
Has this annuaciation ever been denied in the city 
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of New York by any other Whig paper?’ Never, 
that I have learned. It is declared not only to be 
a Whg measure, but to have been matured by the 
leaders of that par y. New for the “plan” which 
the Herald says was “matured by the leaders of the 


Whig party.” This is given in the Courier and 
Enquirer: 

Let the Government of the United States~which means the 
people's immediate Representatives in both Houses of Congress 
—create three hundred millions of stock, bearing an interest of 
four per cent. per annum, and let this be apportioned among the 
States on the principle of Mr. Clay’s land bill, that ils, pro rata, 
according to the number of their Benators and Representatives 
in Congress; and let the proceeds of the salea of the ublic lands 
be vet aside and sacredly pledged as a sinking fund for the re- 
demption of this stock. f 


Let the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
some other suitable person, be appointed to exchange 80 
much of this stock as may be the poition of any State for the 
stock of such State now issued, and afiet a certain period—say six 
months—pay over the balance to the respective States. Most 
probably the hol.lers of some State stocks would not be willing 
to make such exchanges, and, if 80, the State would receive its 
entire portion; and from the interest annually received on the 
United States stock, and sales of it from time to time, as their 
necessities required, be in a situation to progress at once with all 
its public works, whether commenced or only in embryo 
United States stock would then immediately fill the space at 
present occupied by abouttwo hundred millions of State stock: 
the remaining one hundred millions would be deposited in the 
State ftreasuries, and would only he offered for sale as their 
public works or ether necessities required, and which the 
capitalists of Europe and America would gladly purchase at a 
premium. pa ; 

This is the scheme; this is the plan which the 
Herald says was matured by the “ Leapers of the 
Whare parry!” and the editor puts down the 
State debts at about two hundred millions of dol- 
lars; and yet the committee has been rebuked, 
severely rebuked, for saying that they were e:ti- 
mated at about that sum. I wish the Senate to no- 
tice the nature of this proposition. It is not to di- 
vide the proceeds of the public lands among the 
States, but it is to create a national debt; to make 
United Statrs stock to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, which is to be exchanged for 
the State stocks, and the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands are to be set aside and sacredly 
pledged as a sinking fund for the redemption of this 
stock. This proposition would not only embrace 
the revenue arising from the whole public lands; 
but, in case of a deficiency, it Jwould have to be 
made up from other sources. Listen, further, to 
the language of the Herald; it says: 

In illustration ef this great scheme, the Courier goes at length 
into its popularity, economy, and means of escape from direct 
taxation, which the several States must submit to if the present 
system continue. With every view taken on these points, we 
cordlaily concur.’ It is the only and efficient system for the fi- 
nancial troubies of the age. A new National Bank 1s as frail as 
a fair one of the thirdtier. We have seen thejcoup de grace 
given to the rotten fair one in Philadelphia. Free banks are 
equally worthlessand numerous. Safety fund can hardly eover 
their nakedoess. There is no plan, no scheme, nothing short 
of a miracle from Heaven, can save the great credit system, ex- 
cept it be the plan now proposed. - : 

Nor have these views been confined to the city of 
New York. The Cincinnati Gazette, the ablest 
Whig paper in Ohio, has taken and sustained the 
same ground. Am I not safe, then, in affirming 
that the leading organs of the Whig party, or at 
least many of them, have made the proposition spo- 
ken of in the report of the committee, and strongly 
urged upon the public mind the propriety of its 
adoption? ButI stop not here. The bankers of 
England, Baring, Brothers and Co., who have traded 
more in these State stocks, and, perhaps, own more 
of them than all other individuals put together, in 
their circular, issued last fall, distinctly make the 
proposition, and declare : 

But if the old scheme of internal improvements in the 
Union is to be carried into effect on the vast scale, and with 
the rapidity lately projected, and by the meane of foreign 
capital, a more comprehensive guarantee than that of indivi- 
dual States will be required,'o raise so large an amount in a short 
time. ; 

A national would undoubtedly collect capital together from 
al! parts of Europe; but the forced sales of leans, made sepa- 
rately by all the individual States in reckless competition through 
a number of channels, render the terms more and more onerous 
for all, lower the reputation of American credi', and (as reli- 
ance is almost exclusively placed upon the London market) 
produce temporary mischief here, by absorbing the floating 
capital, diverting money from regular business, deranging 
banking operations, and producing an unnatural balance of 
trade against this country. 

It would seem, therefore, as if most of the States must 
either pause in the execution of their works of improvement, 
or some general system of combination must be adopted. 

From this extract itis evident that an assump- 
tion of the State debts, or a guarantee of their pay- 
ment, was not only proposed, but anxiously desire, 
by these vast tracers in American stocks. In ad- 
dition to all this,a member of the other House 


from my own State, (Mr. Gewrry,] gave notice 
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that he would introduce a bill to assume certain 
State debts, and appropriate the public lands for 
the purpose. That bill has not been intreduced, and 
afier what bas passed in this body, it may not be; 
but itis evident, from the title of the bill, that an 
assumption was contemplated, though to what 
extent I do not know; and unless the bill be in- 
troduced, I probably never shall. The Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] who, I regret has 
been detained from his seat longer than I had 
expected, has said that he hadseen no evidence 
of a design to offer such a proposilion as an as- 
sumption of the State debts. All the an-wer I 
can make to this, is, that it seems to me he has 
not looked into this subject with his usual dili- 
gence and accuracy, and the evidence must have 
escaped his notice; for, to my mind, it is ample 
and conclusive. He says that he is against an 
assumption. No one will doubt this after the de- 
claration he has made; but how far short of this 
is the measure he proposes? He will not as- 
sume; but does he not contend for a distribution 
of the revenue arising from the public lands 
among the States, to be applied by them to any 
purpose whatsoever? Now this, I admit, is net 
an assumption, nor the creation of a national 
debi; but it is furnishing the means of pay- 
ment, so far as they may go, to the States. It is 
not an assumption of the Siates debts, but an ac- 
tual payment of them, to the extent of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. The same honorable 
Senator has remarked, that I am wrong in at- 
tempting to give warning to the public from this 
place upon this subject. If, sir, I err in this, 
this body sins every day in the same way. Why 
do we order extra numbers of reports and other 
documents to be printed? Why do the mail coach- 
es daily groan under the weight of speeches deli- 
vered in this honorable body? I have always 
understood that these things were done and in- 
tended for the purpose of diffusing information 
among the people, and enlightening the pablic 
mind. Secarcely a dav passes but we hear it de- 
clared on this floor that no expectation is entertained 
by the speaker of influencing the votes of Senators; 
but the public may be affected by what he is about to 
say; and he proceeds to deliver his sentiments. I 
think this remark of the honorable Senator has no 
force whatever in it. 

We are asked emphatically, what right have we 
to notice the proceedings of the Legislatures of the 
Statest My answer is, that the right to speak of 
their proceedings exists at all times; it should be 
exercised rarely, oply upon great and important 
occasions. In this instance, as litle has been said 
ia the report as possible, consistently with the duty 
which had been assigned to the committee. But I 
entertain views upon the subject differing radically 
from those which have been expressed by some 
genilemen, I do not consider the State Legislatures 
in any degree superior to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. We are co-agents for the same people 
in the respective States The State Legislatures 
are supreme in all things not proh b.ted by their 
State Consfitutions, and which have not been dele- 
gated to this Government: and this Government is 
sapreme in all matiers confided to it by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but it must be recol- 
leeted,.that both are acting for the same people, 
and are the guardians of their interests. Hence 
the propriety, that the Governments, State and Na- 
tional, and their members, should give warnings 
to the peeple whenever a great sacrifice of their 
interests shall be attempted by either. In con- 
formity with this view, the Goversors of States, 
in their messages to their Legislatures, and the 
Legislatures themselves, upon occasions which 
they judge proper, are in the constant habit 
of treating of, and expressing their opinions 
upon, subjects which are intrusted by the Constita- 
tion to Federal legis'ation and action. I think 
this is all proper, nor do Leven take exception to 
the proceedings of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
however much I may differ from them in opinion, 
in denouncing and condemning the proceedings of 
the other House of Congress in organizing itself 
without admitting either of the pariy claimants to 
their seats; and io calling upon the Legislatures of 
other S'ates to unite in thiscondemnation, In my 


opinion, the right to speak and remonsirate exists, 
although I should not concur in the propriety of 
exercising it but upon important and interesting 
occasions. 

I wish gent'emen would assign some reason why 
this right is not reciprocal. I believe it to be so, 
and, therefore, whenever a case occurs, which, in 
my judgment, demands it, 1 shall not hesitate to 
speak out and give warning to my countrymen of 
impending danger, let that danger arise from what 
quarter it may. 

‘The Sera'or from Indiana [Mr. Smira] insists 
that all proceedings, or expressions of opmion, up- 
on subjects not immediately connected with legis- 
lation, are wrong; that the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, parsed upon the subject of the alien 
and sedition laws, have produced much mischief 
growing out of the different constructions placed 
upon them. That honorable Senator was too 
young to understand the matter of which he spoke. 
You and I, Mr. President, both know that these, 
and Mr. Madison’s report upon the Virginia reso- 
lutions, were the great lever which elevated Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidential chair, and, expelled 
from pewer the Federal party, which at thar time 
rule and governed this country. This I have al- 
ways considered a great and beneficial result, 
growing out of the resolutions which he condems. 
it he thinks the effects produced were not advan- 
tageous to the country, thea we may well differ, 
and shall continue to do so, because there is a ra- 
dical difference of opinion between us. 

The same Senator has made a practical com- 
mentary upon our right to speak of the State au- 
thorities in debate here, very different from the 
doctrines held by his party upon this occasion. In 
the course of his remarks the other day, he told us 
that the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 
was now acting patriotically, but that there were a 
number of destructives in the Legislature of the 
State, who were determined to destroy him. Was 
not this speaking of high State dignitaries, of the 
legislative authority of a sovereign State, with a 
freedom not claimed, or attempted to be practised, 
by any friend of this report and its principles. 

Having thus disposed, as I think, successfully, 
of these general objections to the course pursued 
by the commitiee, I shall proceed to show the cor- 
rectness of the positions laid down and sustained 
in the report; and, with this view, I shall ask the 
attention of the Senate to the terms of the cession 
by Virginia of her public lands. Before doing so, 
however, I beg to advert to the langnage of the 
resolution of the old Congress, in pursuance of 
which this cession, and that of the other States, 
were made. 

It was passed on the 10th of October, 1780, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the mnprpropdates lands which may be 
ceded or relinquished to the United States by any particular 
State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress, of the 6th 
day of December last, shall be disposed of for the common 
benefit of the United States, and be settled and formed into dis- 
tinct Republican States, which shall become members of the 
Federa! Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, as the other States. 


From this resolu ion, il is apparent that Congress 
asked for the cessions of the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands, not for the purpose of benefiting the 
States separately, but collectively, and the cession 
made by Virginia on the Ist of March, 1784, 
clearly conveys the same idea. The language is 
‘That all the lands within the territory so ceded to 
the United States, and not reserved or appropriated 
to any of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed 
of in bounties to the officers and soldiers of the 
American army, shall be considered as a common 
fund for the use and benefit of such of the United 
States as have become, or shall become, members 
of the Confeleration, or federal alliance of said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to the usual 
respective pieportions in the general charge and 
expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and forno other use 
or purpose whatsoever.” 

It should here be remarked, that this cession, and 
the deed made by Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Monroe, and 
others, in pursuance of it, reserve nothing, and 
contain no expcession conveying the idea that a re- 
version, remainder, or limitation of uses, other 
than those expressed in the cession, was in the con- 





templation of the parties. The absolute fee was 
granted. It was known to the Siates, and to Cop. 
gress, that a Federal Government thea existed, 
which had to be supported by taxes upon the peo. 
ple of the States; and, also, that the expenses of 
the Revolationary war had to be paid. No one 
at that day could have believed that the revenue 
arising from the ceded lands could support the Go- 
vernment and discharge the Revolutionary debt; 
and experienee has proved it to be insufficient for 
either purpose. Therefore, it never entered into 
the minds of the grantors or grantee, that the reve- 
nue arising from the public lands was to be drawn 
from the general Treasury of the United States, 
and placed in the treasuries of the different States, 

It is further objected to the report, that it states 
that the rule of contribu'ion is changed under the 
present Federal Government, and yet the report 
alleges that the disposition now made of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, is according to the letter 
and spirit of the cessions. Such, to my mind, is 
precisely the fact. If lands were sold under the Con. 
federation, the proceeds were placed in the public 
Treasury, and drawn from it to defray the expendi- 
tures of the Confederacy—not one dollar went into 
the treasury of any State. Such also is the case at 
present. I think it therefore clear, that both the 
letter and spirit of the cessions are complied with 
in the present mode of appropriating the revenue 
arising from the public lands. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] takes 
a further exception to the report, because, ina 
single sentence, or point, there is a coincidence in 
thought, and some similarity of langaage between 
it and a report once made by himself. I see noth. 
ing in this to which exception should be taken. It 
only proves that, in my judgment, he has thought 
correctly upon a single poiat in relation to this 
whole subject. But he says, although we agree 
on one point, we immediately separate and part 
again. Yes, sir, this istrue. We habitually dif- 
fer on political subjects, and have done so for nearly 
forty years, except for a few sessions, when we 
were in the other House of Congress. That Sena- 
tor, sir, has referred on a former occasion, to the 
first subject of difference between us, which was 
respecting the first bank that was chartered in the 
State of Kentucky. I was a member of the Le- 
gislature of that State at the time this corporation 
was established. A bill was presented with the 
impvusing title ‘to incorporate an insurance com- 
pany,” not a word was said in it respecting a 
bank; there was, however, a provision in it, that 
the company might issue notes payable to A B, or 
bearer; the bill passed without opposition, and I 
have never heard it said by any member of that 
General Assembly, that he suspected the incorpo- 
ration of a bank was intended. It was, as the 
honorable Senator has stated, a fraud upon the Le- 
gislature. When I returned to the Legislature, | 
attemeted to repeal it. The honorable Senator 
had then become a member, I believe, for the first 
time. I introduced a bill to effect my object. | 
relied in argument upon the fact that a frand had 
been commitied, and that the Legislature possessed 
the power to repeal it. The Senator, on the other 
hand, relied upon the sacredness of the charter, 
and the vested rights acquired under it. The 
repealing bill passed the House, of which we were 
members: it also passed the Senate; but the Go- 
vernor exercised his veto power. It again passed 
the House of Representatives by the constitutional 
majority, but failed in the Senate by two or three 
votes. The bank went on, and [ heard little more 
of it, having ceased to be a citizen of the State, 
until the year 1820, when I was sent by the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee as a commissioner to the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky, to aid in settling the dis- 
puted boundary between the two States. I then 
learned that a citizen of one of the Eastern States, 
pethaps Massachusetts, had arrived in Kentucky, 
and, by some means, had acquired a control over 
the institution, and had run off, taking the bank 
with him, without leaving funds to discharge its 
outstanding debts. Thus began and ended the first 


bank in the Western States. It came into the world 
by fraud, and went out of it by stealth. 

The same honorable Senator said, when I made 

‘the report now under discussion, I did not even 
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stand the first fire, I have served in tais body 
with that honorable Senator about ten years, and, 
according to my recollection, he has never before 
drawn upon the military science for any compari- 
soa, or figure of speech. This may have been owing 
to his dislike to “‘military chieftains;” but now that 
pe has enlisted under the banner of a “miiitary 
chieftain,” he has added to his powers of rhetoric 
all the tropes and figures that can be gathered from 
that science. It seems to me, however, that I 
stood the first fire pretty well, under the circum- 
stances. Inthe first place, I had no suspicion of 
an ambuscade; I considered myself in the Senate of 
the United States, where nothing was practised, but 
fair, open, manly warfare. It so heppened in this 
case, that, upon the presentation of the report, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CrirrenpEeNn] com- 
menced his fire upon me. I defended myself 
as well as I could. Then the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Preston] opened his batte- 
ries upon me. Next in order came the Senator 
from New Jersey, [Mr.Sovurnarp.] Last, though 
not least, the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wesster] came into the battle. 
The odds against me, in point of numbers, were 
certainly considerable; but, having truth and jus- 
tice on my side, | did not feel that inferiority, 
which, under different circumstances, I might have 
experienced. At last my gallant friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Brown] came to my assist- 
ance, and, so heavy a fire did he open upon the 
enemy, that I then felt able to maintain the con- 
test without yielding a single inch of ground. 
Late in the evening, when it was almost dark, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Kino] always ja- 
dicious, retired us from the field, and the enemy toox 
from us no spoils of victery. We carried with 
us the subject-matter of the war, and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, we renewed the fight; and here 
we have been, day afier day, ready at all times 
to do battle, and have even waited until the sick 
and wounded should recover, and the absent re- 
turn and fill up the ranks of our adversaries. 
Sir, I delight to contend with Senators; there is 
semething high and noble in it. If I am worsted 
one day, perhapsjon the next,victory may perch on 
my standard; and if not, then it®may at some fu- 
ture period; and if it should never come at all, the 
country may su tain n> detriment, nor should I ex- 
perience mort.fication or chagrin. But, sir, there is 
another species of attack about which I entertain ve- 
ry different sentiments and feelings. There is an- 
other class of men who have assailed this report in 
no measured terms. I mean those letter writers who 
are sent to this place by distant editors. These 
men I consider the basest and meanest cf mankind: 
they misrepresent and falsify every thing that is 
done here; misrepresentation and falsehood are 
their vocation and livelihcod, and I am told that 
some of them are so degraded as to write letiers 
for both sides—that is, the same writer, in describ- 
ing the same transaction, will say in a letter toa 
Federal paper, that “Mr. A, to-day, made a most 
splendid effort in the Senate of the United States. 
His eloquence was so powerful, that the whole of 
the Democratic Senaturs looked aghast, ani were 
unable to open their mouths in opposition to bis 
eloquent effusions,” &c. So soon as he has sealed 
up this Jetter and directed it, he writes a letter to a 
Democratic paper, in which he announces, that 
“this was a proud day fcr the Democracy of the 
country. Mr. B, to-day, did himself immortal 
honor; he | terally demolished the whole Federal 
phalanx of the Senate,” &c. &c. As to this class 
of individuals, Mr. President, | have buta word to 
say. With them I will hold no controversy, and 
to them [say, Procul, O! procul este profani! Yes, 
sit, the farther off the better, for. we can hold no 
communion together. 

I come now to the discussion of a subject upon 
which, of all others, the Republican party has been 
most misunderstood and most misrepresented. We 
are charged with being in favor of an exclusive 
metallic currency. This is not so, so far as I un- 
derstand the sentiments of the party. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his letter to the 
Honoratle Sherrod Williams, distinctly nega- 
tives ths idea, so far as relates to his own opinions. 
Jo his late message to Congress nothing of the kind 
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is imtimated. 
in a country so commercial at this, banbs will 
always exis’. Reform, and not destruction, is the 
policy in regard to banks, which he recommends 
I know, full well, what course has been pursued 
upon this subject throughout the country. It is to 
charge us with holding sentiments which we do not 
entertain, and gravely urging on the people the 
danger of such opinions. I will now state what 
my own opinions are, and what I believe to be the 
sentiments of the party of which Lama member I 
am not in favor of an exclusive me'a!lic courrency; 
I do not believe that a sufficient amount of gold and 
silver can be procured and retained in the country 
to supply an adequate circulating medium for the 
commerce, the wants, and en'erprise, of the com- 
munity; but I am anxious to see the circulation of 
small notes suppressed by those who possess the 
power to do so. We possess no such power; that 
belongs alone to the States. If small notes were 
banished from circulation, gold and silver would 
fill up the Vacuum thus produced, and iu this way 
specie would be introduced and used in ordinary 
daily transactions; while bank notes or other paper 
would be used in larger dealings. It is difficult to 
say how far this reformation shou!d go, or how far 
it should be extended. I can only lay down the 
principle upon which I am willing to act, and leave 
to others, more skilled in the monetary and finan- 
cial affairs, to furnish the details. If a sufficient 
amount of gold and silver can be procured to fur- 
nish a circulation for all sums under ten dollars, I 
am willing that all bank notes under that denomi- 
nation should be banished from common use; | am 
willing even to go farther. If the amount of gold 
and silver be sufficient to furn sh an adequate cir- 
culation under twenty dollars, I am willing to go 
to that amount. Were this done, the benefits aris- 
ing from it would at once be apparent; all the la- 
boring classes of the community would receive go!d 
and s lver for ther labor; nor would they be hable 
to tne frauds and impositions incident to bank pa- 
per. If gold and silver were in circulation, and a 
pressure made upon the banks,this circulation would 
be called to their relief, toacertain extent. The 
utility of a mixed currency, such as that of which 
I speak, is proved in England by the fact that, 
when five pound notes are the lowest that are 
issued, there is no want of specie for the common 
business transactions of the community. Farther, 
I wish to see banks regulated through the agency 
of the State Legislatures, so as to compel them to 
be honest. In other words, I would place them 
under the empire of the laws, and whenever they 
ceased to answer the purposes for which they were 
created, they should cease to exist. 

What I have said, relates to the general busi- 
ness of the conntry, not to the fi-cal operations of 
the Government—what we desire is to see safe 
banking; that is, that the banks shali be so con- 
ducted and managed that the holder of a bank 
note shall be sure of his money when he wants or 
demands it. Neither is the Republican party 
against the credit system. We only wish a sound 
credit system. We do not wish to see the banks 
issuing fifteen or twenty dollars in paper fur one 
which they may have in their vaults in specie; nor 
do we wish te see men subscribe for bank stock, 
and pay itin,and then take it all out on their 
stock notes, as has been frequently cone; nor should 
banks, in our view, be engaged in cotton or mer- 
cantile speculations of any kind; all such adven- 
tures endanger their note holders, and render their 
creditors insecure. If they would confine them- 
selves to their legitimate business, that is, loaning 
money or their notes, and purchasing and selling 
bills of exchange, their profiis wculd be ample, 
although their discounts should be confined within 
proper and safe limits. Men skilled in banking 
say that, generally, a bank may safely loan two 
or three dollars for one of specie in its vaults. 
Is not this profit enough? For every hundred 
dollars specie in bank, twelve or eighteen per 
cent. may be received by the circulation of its 
bills; that is, if I loan a hundred dollars to my 
neighbor, six per cent. is all that I can receive 
according to the laws of most of the States, 
tut if, instead of this, I vest it in bank stock, 
I will receive, so far as specie gives circula- 
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such privileges are granted, surely honesty and 
punctuality should be enforced. 

Tne measure now proposed is to give the revenue 
arising from the public lands to be used for im- 
provements among the States; and unless some 
other means be resorted to, you must raise the 
tarifto make up the deficiency in the revenue. 
Now, [I ask, is there a man in this country who is 
not for other reasons in favor of a high tariff, that 
will assent to this. The effect will be, as has been 
Clearly proven by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Husparp,] that the people of the United 
States, in the States, will receive from this Govern- 
ment from three to three and a half millions of dol- 
lars, and then pay back the same amount, wich the 
increase of the cost and hazard of collection; that 
is to say: for every dollar thus distributed, a dollar 
and twelve and ja half, or twenty-five cents, will 
have to be returned. It is said,Jsowever, that we 
can make up the deficiency in various ways. The 
first which has been proposed is a duty on imported 
silks; this duty would be right, and I regret that 
the other House, which can alone origina'e a bil! 
upon this subject, has not sent one to that effect to 
this body; for I am anxious to see this duty im- 
posed; but my opinion is, that{all that accrues from 
this additional source of revenue will be needed on 
account of the rapid reduction of the revenue from 
customs under the compromise act. 

It is urged, in the next place, that a portion of 
the army, a pat of the mounted men, which now 
consist of two regiments, might be discharged. 
This is nota time to reduce the military force of 
the country. The wac in Florida is still going on, 
and if any portion of the troops shou!d be with- 
drawn, the inhabitants of that Territory, the men, 
women, and children, will be more exposed to the 
rifle, the tomahawk, and the scalping-knife, than 
they now are. Besides, we have avery serious 
controversy with Great Britain respecting our 
Northeastern beundary; and the negotiations, so 
far as they have been made public, do not promi-e 
a very speedy and amicable adjustment of that dil- 
ficulty. Further, we have on our western frontier, 
adjvining the States of Missouri and Arkansas, 
many powerful tribes of Indians, and we should 
be more savage than the savages themselves were 
we to fail in furaishing an adequate military fore 
to repel and instantly put down any hostile move- 
ment which they might make upon that exposed 
frontier. This Covernment, in carrying out what 
I have always considered a wise policy, has con- 
centrated upon the borders of these two States the 
Indian tribes that were scaitered throughout the 
country. We have created this exposure to dan- 
gerin that quarter, and are therefore bound, by 
every obligation, constitutional and moral, to pro- 
tect the inhabitanis against the danger produced by 
our own acts. So strongly do I feel the duty wh eh 
rests upon the Government on this subject, that [ 
am not only unwilling to disband the mounted 
men which were raised for their protection, but, 
whenever a reasonable ground for the apprehen- 
sion of danger shall be shown, 1 am prepared to 
vote for any amount of force which may be deeme | 
necessary to repel or remove all apprehension of 
danger. It is the duty of this Government to pro- 
tect every portion of the country, but this frontier 
in a more especial manner. 

It is further said that our diplomatic corps at fo- 
reign courts should be redaced. Our foreign reia- 
tions have been so ably and so successfully ma- 
naged, during the last ten years, that 1 shou'd be 
unwilling to see any change, unless some agent 
were designated and shown to be unnecessary. 

An argument is drawn in favor of the dis'ribu- 
tion of the revenue aris.ng from the sales of the 
public lands, from the fact that a bill is upon the 
table in the Senate, giving to the new States the dis- 
fosition of the lands within their limits, and sur- 
rendering to them one-half of the proceeds for their 
expense in makiog the sa'es, and for transacting 
such an agency. It is true that the Senator from 
Sooth Carolina [ Vr. Cataoun] has introduced such 
a bill, and it is a's» true that it is free from the con- 
stitutional objection which attaches to the project 
of distribution; but whether it will meet with favor 
‘or not is yet to be ascertained. For mjs-lf, 1 am 
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mvtio d to thick that it will not. My present im- 
pr ss Oo is, thatthe system nowincp ration shoul! 
lye coationed, with the vatiations which [ will now 
ment«n—ant Lt will obrerve that the opinions | am 
abot to express are not of recent date, but those [ 
have entertained ever since I have arrived at man- 
he od, and that [urged them during the firstre-sicn at 
which I took my seatin the Senate. I am an ad- 
vocate for pre-emptioners and pre-cmptioa rights 
By chinging day-labo.ers and tenants intu tree 
holders, an operation is effected which makcs each 
ndividual more of a man, and more attached to hi; 
countrs; iteleva’es him from a necessitous situa- 
tion to a more exalted and independent station; he 
enjoys the benefits of the who'e proceeds of hs !a- 
bor, and the.e is no division of his earnngs between 
himself aod a landl. rd or a task-master. Whathe 
makes is his own. and he can rear up his family in 
a free air, and with an independent spirt. So tho- 
rough!y am I persuaded of this, that ! would be 
willing to hold out inducements to those who now 
reside in the old Sates, and are unable to acquire 
a reehol!, to go to the far West, and obtain an in- 
dependence ata moderat price. I should be iaclined 
to say to all sach as may settle on the public lands, 
and show by a continued residence a de‘erminaiion 
to be permanent settlers, that they should have the 
lands at filty cents per acre, or even less. And I 
ark, why should we not be libsral to those who go 
to the far West to better their fortunes? They are 
b ne of cur bone, and flesh of our flesh; and if 
apy of the citizens of Tennessee wish to go, I re 
peat ihe Jangnage which I used upcn a former oc- 
easen: “Go and be happy, and may the God of 
a'l mercies protect and prosper you.” IT woud 
graduate the price of the public lands; I would rot 
continue the absurd practice of requiring as hizha 
sum for poor as for rich lands. Bat let this ptan 
of €-s'r bution prevai', and no set led need expect 
a peemptin rizht, vor will he graduation of 
price ever be eficct-d. In shot, I conuder ths 
poy ct of distribativn as the “eadiie-t blow that 
could be struck to the prosperity and advancement 
of the new Staes; tue eture, if there were no 
o her reaso”, I should oppose it. 

Mr. President, 1 eam not mistaken in my views 
upon this subject. Lam a Westera man; I was 
reared from my infancy among that description of 
men whose cause I advocate; I know their bravery 
in war, and honesty in peace. When our county 
needs suldiers, they are the men safest to be looked 
to; and, when money is needed, they will coatri- 
bute what they have with a free good will. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Critrenpen} 
asks, ““What father would not give a portion of 
his property te save a member oj his family from 
ruin?” I answer, none. But, in such case, the 
father gives his own property, which he bas a right 
to dispore of at his pleasure; but we are asked to 
give property and money whic> we bold in trast 
lor other purposes, and have no constitutional right 
to dispose of according to cur will and pleasne. 

The Senaior from Vermont [Mr Paurpps| siys 
that this re ort is confused and indistine’, inirodac- 
i g different subjects, and biending thom together. 
Not 90; the faults vet in the report, bul in thos: 
who thus mad it. The first part of the report 
has exclusive reference to the assumption of the 
State debts by the General Goveriument; it has 
no'hing to do with the pubic lands, or the revenue 
arising from them; aud so it is with the resocu- 
tions: the first three rela'e exclusively to the as- 
sumption of the State Cebts, and the fourth to the 
public lands and the revenue arising there‘rom. 
He asks, what is meant by the terms “direct” and 
“indirect” in the first resolution? My answer is, 
thata direct assumption is an absolute promise to 
pay; indirect, is a guarantee or a conditional pro- 
mise,«rany other fourm or mode of assumption, 
by which the United States might become vl i- 
mately responsib'e. He farthersays he cannot vore 
for or against the resolutoas wirhout sudj-cting 
himself to misr-presen‘ation. All I can say is, 
tbat this m srepresentation will not grow out of the 
report or resolations—‘hey are plain, distinct, and 
easily understood; and Ican tell the -onorable 
Senator thal, if he expects to escape misrepresen- 
tation, be will be more foriunate than most mem- 
bers ef this honorable body. He, and the Senator 
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‘rom Missis.ipp), [Mr. Henxpegrson,]} both say that, 
‘fT will prove taat this Government had the con- 
stitu'iona! rizht to purchase and pay for Louisiana 
and the Flor das: out of the proceeds of the pubiic 
land:, they will thea show that Congress can dis- 
pose of the public money according to their will 
and p'easure. These honorable Senators must ex- 
cuse me for not attempting to show the power en! 
the right to purchase Louisiana and the Floridas; 
I respectfully decline allargament on that subject. 
[ will not a'tempi to prove that three sovereign and 
independent Stotes «re constitutionally among 
us; I will not offend the pecple of these Stares 
by an arzument to prove that they are pro- 
perly a part and portion of this Confedracy; I will 
not insult six honorable Senators by an effurt to 
show that they are rightfully members of this hono- 
rable body. I feel astonished ‘hat the honorabie 
member from Mi-sissippi [Mr. Henperson] should 
join in this inquiry and sugg’st oo: he and his State 
stand closely allied and connected with the subject 
of this inquiry. His State was aso’ purchased, 
ard so was Alabama, by the General Govern- 
ment. The only difference is this: that Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, were purchased from a 
foreign Government; his State, and the State of 
Alabama, were purchased from Geergia, one of the 
States of the Union. He ought, theretore, to be 
carefal how he raises questions of this sort, and 
asks for di-casstons upon them. For my part, I go 
upon the decision of the Government of my coun- 
try; it has settled these questions long since, and 
being no agitator, | wil nt agitate them here. 
Tam ata loss t> know why it is that ths repost 
has been treated with more severity than usaal. [t 
has cost the gent'emen on the other side cf the Se- 
na'e no labor: if any rejutatirn is to be lost, it will 
fall upon its author, and the comm:tee who ep- 
proved it. It may, however, be that a favorite 
sche ne or plan of operations is broken ia upon, 
aad defeated by 1. I have la’ey seenin the Na- 
tional Intelligencer statistical tanles, showing how 
mutch the S:a'es of Virginia and Mary'and, and the 
different count es in each of these States, would re- 
ceive under the distribution land bill; but, at the 
same time, not one word was said in that print, 
sh swing the effec's that would be produced by such 
ads'riba'ion. Now this report fully and clearly, 
in my opinion, demonstrates not only the injastice, 
the inexpediency, and the unconstitutionality of the 
assumption of the State debits, but that if the cupi- 
dity of the honest, isdependent, and high-minded 
people of this country is to be appealed to (which 
was evilently the design of these publ'cations,) 
even then the distiibution of the land revenue 


would increase, instead of lighten, the burdens of | 


the community. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Critren- 
DEN,] in his commentaries on the report, asserts tat 
we are for-an exclusive metallic currency; and 
that we are making wer upen the banks. I have 
alread, eadeavored to show that in both these par- 
liculars, such accusations are unfounded. = It is 
trae we would, if we could, make banks honest; 
batthe power to d) ss res's only with the Sa‘es; 
they bave created them, and they a'one can regu- 
lac and controlthem. Tre same S nator asks 
what d.ffir. ne? there is between borrowiog money 
from the lords of Eag!sn!, and borrowing it ‘from 
our own ci izens? a dollaris a dollar, no matter 
where it comes from? To my mind the difference is 
very pa'pable. If money be boirowed from our 
own etlizens, the annual interest remains in this 
country; itis sti!l among vs, and constitutes a part 
of the nation’s wea th; but if it be borrowed in 
Europe, and the interest be annually sent to the fo- 


reign capitalists who leaned it, then the wealth of | 


this coun'ry is dininishe! to that amount. If two 
hundred millions of State bonds be held by foreign 
capital s’s, it will take ten miilions of do!lars ansu- 
ally, at five per cent. to pay the interest. And this 
drain is constantly made, ycar by year, from the 
productive industry of this country; in short, itis a 
tax upon the labor of the people of the United 
State’, amounting 'o one-tenth of all ther surplus 
peoductions., This I view as avery serious evil, 
ard one that ought not to be encouraged or pro- 
moted. 

Mr, President, I have learned from the newspa 
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ject of the Presidential election was brenght into 


di cussion. I did hop2 and expect that we, at leas; 
s-ou'd hear nothing of i! ia this honorable bod); 
tut [have been mistaken. It has been introduced 
here; and the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir. 
TENDEN,] though he disclaims the character of a 
prophet, has ventured to predict, that the days o; 
the present dominant party are number.d. 1 have 
often heard the same thing said before, bat the pro. 
phecy has as often failed; and I have no doubt it 
will tail again. 

This shows how equaliy happ'ness is distributed 
among men in this lite. The Whigs, as they cail 
themselves, are always victoiious before the battle; 
the Republicans are so, when the battle comes; and 
from this time until November, we shall hear much 
of carousals, marching and coun'e marching, with 
banners displayed, throoghout our country. The 
are happy in anticipation of succes:; the Repub. 
licans a:e :o in actual ruccess. Sir, the Whigi 
coastitute the most hoping and hopeful party that 
ever existed in any country. They may well ap- 
propriate to their own use the idea, if not the lan. 
guage, of the poet: 

“Hope springs eternal in the Whig'sh breast; 
Whigs never are, but always to be, blest. ? 

But the same honorable Senator teils us that he 
sees a light rising in the West, which inspires him 
-with hope. Sir, my dull optics have not seen that 
-light of which he speaks; and if the honorable Se. 
nator will look, some time hence, he will discover 
that he has m:s‘aken fora substantial luminary, a 
smail transient metecr, which has exploited and 
leftno trace behind. But I have seena light arise 
in the West; and so brilliant was it, that it dimmed 
and obseared all the lesser lights around i’; it as. 
ended hgher and higher, until it reached the me- 
ridian; there it remained stationary for a time; so 
effalgent was it, that it irradiated this who’e con- 
tinen'; i's rays crossed the Atlantic, and peneirated 
the courts and palaces of kiags, and influenced 
their councils; it was seen and felt wherever 
civilized man dwelt. But that light is fast de. 
scend ng in the Wes!; it has almost reached the hv- 
rizon, and will svon be b yond the sight of moita's. 
Mr. President, you and I shall never see its lke 
again; we are too old. Such lights do not v sit our 
earth but at rare and long intervals. I need 
not say to the Senate, cr to this audience, that the 
individual I have describ: d, under the figure intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kentucky, is Andrew 
Jackson, the pride and glory of our country. When 
impartial history shall have fauhfully performed its 
office, the aged men cf after times will point him 
out to their cuildren as a man to be imitated, but 
not be equal'ed. 

I will now proceed to answer some of the re- 
marks made by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Tattmapce ] He says, this land was surrendered 
for the be .efit of all the States—h refure the pro- 
cecds may te distribated to all. But this land was 
surrendered to the Confe ‘eracy of States, not to the 
States separately and isdividually. The right to 
im pose duties oa imports belonged to each 8S ate, 
within its own territory. This right was surren- 
dered io the Federal Government; and the States 
could now claim, with the same proprie’y and rea- 
son, a distrsbut on of the moneys arising from im- 
p sts, and the clam would be es weil founded as 
that which is now asser'ed with re-pect to the pub- 
lic lands. 

That gentleman says that the dzbt of the State 
of New York is over-estimated by the committee; 
and this he attempts to prove, by saying that the 
State has a fund set apzri to discharge a portion of 
her debt, and good and sufficient security for 
another part of it. ‘This is a novel mode of prov- 
ing that a debt does not exist: the gentleman’s 
statement only gees to show that means of pay- 
ment are providec—noi that the debt does not exist. 
It you, Mr. President, have my note for a thou- 
sand dollars, and ] have money tothe same amount 
locked up ia my desk, with which I mean to dis- 
charge my obligation, am I not stil indebted to 
you for a thousand dollars until I ska!l pay you? 
The Senator mistakes ability ‘0 pay for non-indebt- 
edness. 


I regret that he has made it necessary for me 
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te reply to some other remarks in which he has in- 
dulged. When he left us and joined the Opposi- 
tion, I certainly never intended to reproach him 
for it. My impression was, that “he went out 
from among us because he was not of us” I felt 
neither mortification nor ill-will; and why that Se- 
nator should use the language towards me which I 
shall presently notice, is altogether unaccountable. 
I cannot paricipate with him in his denuncia- 
tions of the present Chief Magistrate. I know too 
well the manner in which that officer discharges 
his public duties; that he has talents of the first 


order even his enemies admit—that he faithfully | 
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and industriously emp!oys them t> premcte what | 


he believes to be the best interests of the country 
I know. In all bis intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, I have seen him careful and vigilant in 
guarding the national charac‘er, in'ciest. and ho- 
nor. In administering our internal affuirs, the 
best energies of his mind have been constantly 
directed to the prosperity of eur whole country. 
That he should te entirely free from error could 
not be exprcied, but that he intends all his mea- 
sures for the general welfare, I confidently believe 
and affirm. 

The Senator commerced his remarks by saying, 
jn application to myself, that this was all a Quix- 
otic proc’eding. This comparison and remark has 
been go of en used by every body that it has lost 
all its point, and its repetition ‘has ceased to be 
the evidence of talent or genius. He says I have 
come into the Senate with two commissions. That 
is true, so far as relates to my declining to accept 
the first commission, and obtaining a second, upon 
a second election. But, what is therein this to dis- 
turb the Senator from New York? It cost him 
neither labor nor trouble; that fell upon myself and 
friends. I had constitutional scruples as to the 
propriety of my taking a seat under the first 
election; I resigned, and was reelected. Evea 
if 1 were mistaken, such respect was due, 
I think, to my own views, as to have 
precluded a reference to it here; and such has 
been the course of every member of the Senate 
(although I know some of them entertain an opi- 
nion different from mine,) until the Senator from 
New York took his seatamongus. Those who 
scruple at nothing may reproach those who entcr- 
tain sereples; those who feel them seldom will. I 
will state my views a little more at lar.e upon this 
subject. 1 place but litte valve on a commission, 
except so far as it is evidence of what had preceded 
it, that is, the tavorable opinion of my countrymen 
—that Lhighly prize. 1 will teil that honorable 
Senator how | obtained my first commission; the 
second was only a matier of course. It was not 
by solicitation; no expression of a desire to be eleci- 
ed had escaped me. No, sir, I did not traverse the 
State and make specches denouncing my old friends; 
I formed nv new political alliances; it was not the 
effect of a new-born zeal displayed in behalf of my 
ancient political enemies. I am here upon the free, 
unsoucht suffrages of my old political friends and 
associates. I will neither deny nor disguise the 
high gratification I experienced on my late virit to 
Tennessee, where I only remained a few days. 
When the old grayheaded men, who had stood3by 
me for upward of thirty years, approached me, 
with joy glistening in their eyes, and, taking me by 
beth hands, congratulated me upon my restoration 
to this honorable body; and when the young met 
me, in like manner, and talked of their father’s 
friendship and mine: Oh! sir, in this there was a 
luxury of feeling which I would not exchange for 
all the huzzay and plaudits which a renegade ever 
received from ten thousand tongues of his old ene- 
mies, now converted into friends. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] 
and myself, the other day, expressed an opinion 
against an exclusive metallic currency. How 
were we treated by the Senator from New York? 
But I will first remind him that I have teena 
long time in public life, and, in the est mation of 
my friends, must have ‘‘ rendered the State some 
service,” or I should not have been continued until 
this period; and I submit to all candid and reflect- 
ing men, whether the language used by the Sena- 
tor from New York can find a justifieation. What 
js that language? He sayshehas no doubt that 
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al present we ente:tain the opinions which we ex- 
press. ‘ But a few lashes from the coachman (the 
President meaning) will put usin the traces.” I 
would inq»ire whether this is a qu: tation from 
Skakspeare, as the Senator, the other day, said of 
the expression, “Ingratituce more strong than 
traitor’s arms,” when applied to the President of 
the United States. I presume this is no qvotation 
from Srakspeare. That great judge of human 
nature never put isto the mouths of h's lowest 
characters such language in application to the 
Chief Magistrate of a free people and the repre- 
sen‘atives of sovereiga Stales But were it a quo- 
tation—-can he who uses a dagger excuse himeelf 
by the pre‘ext that he has borrowed it from 
another?) Wheiher the Senator trom New Yirk 
speaks from experience, as to the applicaticn of 
the Presidential lash, | know not. Forany thing 
I know, he may have been so severely lashed as to 
make him break entire'y loose fromthe coach. In 
that case, the danger is that he may be so mad- 
dened with rage as to i:jure himself. I recolle:t 
an ocevrrence which took place in Virginia some 
five or six years ago. I was traveliing in the 
mail coach; we had s opped ina village late at night, 
and set Out very early in the morning, and were to 
travel abont twenty miles to another village to 
breakfast. We travel on very quic tly and safely until 
we reached the ha!f-way house, where an exchange of 
coachman and horses took place. So soon as 
we set out from there, one of the lead horses be- 
came very restiff and fractious; the coach- 
man applied the lash with great severity; the horse 
became more furious, and at last broke loo:e from 
the coach, taking with him a part of what are now 
called “lead bars,” but which, when you and I 
were young, Mr. President, and more conversant 
with such things than we are now, were ca'le! 
“swingie trees; the coach was a very fine one and 
remained uninjured. We sent back to the half-way 
house, procured another hofse, and moved on very 
safely to the breakfast stand. But before we 
reached that place what do you thiak we saw? 
Toe horse that had broken leose fram the ccach 
had broken his neck, and was lying dead by the 
wayside. I lec ured the coachman for exposing 
the lives of passengers by ranning such a refraciory 
aud unmanageab!e horse in his coach. He ex- 
cused himself by declaring thit he was an old 
stage hore, and worked as quietly and safely for 
several years as any horse that ever wore har- 
ness—that it wasonly within a few weeks past he 
had become restiff and unruly—that the change was 
a'together unaccountable—but one thing was cer- 
tain, he would do no mere mischief. 

1 think I now see, by what is said by that Sena- 
ter, why it is that the present Chief Mari trate has 
ceased to be as great a favorie in New York as he 
was formerly. Views are ascribed to him which 
he never entertained. His opinions are proved 
upon him by expressions which the Senator attri- 
butes to certain people in the ciiy of New York, 
whem he calls Loco Focos; and this isthe kind of 
logic by which he establishes his fac's. ‘The 
Loco Focos had res: lved that all banks should be 
putdown; they afterward voted for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren; therefore the conclusion drawn the by Senator is 
that the President is in favor cof putting down all! 
banks. Or the Senator supposes that this might 
have been in cons*quence of some private assu- 
rance given by the President. That such assurance 
was given is Only conjecture; there is no evijence 
of it; whereas we have the opiniors of the Presi- 
dent explicitly declared in his pnblic and official 
acts, 

The Senator conc'uded his remarks with a sheu' 
for the hero of Tippecanoe. This we shali con- 
Stantly hear until late ir the coming autum»; but 
when November comes—that gleomy month, when 
Englishmen cut ther throats, and Whigs lise all 
their ant'c:pated tr:umphs—then it w.ll be a short 
tale, easily told; then all their joy will be changed 
into disappeintment and grief: nor will any poet 
be needed to celebrate the deeds of the'r hero. By 
a small change of names, it has already been done 
by one of the best British poets - 

“ ‘Charge! Crittenden. charge ! on! Taijlmadge, on’ 


Were tho last words of Harrison. A 
Yes, sir, thas will end the political life of the he- 
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pbyscally, Tho,e he will live long to enjoy the 
emoluments of the respectable and profitable office 
he now fills, and to eccupy that splendid mansion 
(nota log cabn) which he now inhabis. This 
will suit him bet er than the toils and trcub'es of a 
high po iticl station, and, for the courtry, it will 
be far tever. 

I have fiaished the remarks I in‘ended to make. 
Not on my own account, but for my country, I 
should regret exceelingly ‘o see any other di«posi- 
tion made of the e re-olutions than their adup ion. 
I do not mean that I should regret a mo! flea ion 


; in any form, provided the subject and obj e's be re- 
| taine !; thatis all about which L tee] any sulicitade. 


I thank the Senave for the patient and continued 
attent.on with which I have been heard in d. fence 
of the report and the resolutions which, by order of 
the specia! com'n tee, I present-d to the considera- 
tion of this honorable body. 


REMARKSOF MR. CRABB, 
OF ALABAMA. 

In the House of Representatives Friday, December 27, 
1439 —On moon to recon-iver ihe vote ot the 
House concurring in the resolution of the Senaie 
p oposing the appoin ment of Chaplains. 

Mr. CRABB said that he could net have aniiet- 
pated, when he made the motion to recousider the 
resolution from the Senate proposing the appoint- 
ment of Chaptains for that body and the House 
that it would give rise to sv much discussion. He 
had made the motion to recon-ider, not because he 
was opposed to the appointment of Chaplains; on 
the contrary, he fully approved the object of the 
resolution from the Senate, but he hal dine se 
at the request of hiscolieague, (Mr. Lewis,] who 
had himse!f submitted the same moeton tor the 
accommodation of the gentien an from Georgia, 
[Mr. Cocrer,] but, not having voted tn the major- 
ity, Was pronvunced by tue Chair incapable to 
submit such a motion in the present care. Bur, 
alihough he could not have ferseen the conse- 
quences of his motion, and although it was the 
result, as far as he himsel! entettained any feeling 
on the subject, of that courtesy which he he ped 
ever to be inclined to extendto any gentleman on 
that floor, he could not say, with other gentlemen, 
that he regretted the motion had been made. No, 
sir, (said Mr. C.) there is much reasoa to bs 
pleased that the qu:siion has come up. The reso- 
luiion had passe. sileatly through the Howse, and 
could te looked upon by the country asa mere 
comp!iince with precedent and form; there was 
ncthing of substance in its aloption. But now it 
had, by the course pursued by him, g.ven rise to a 
most interesting discussion—one that dees high 
honor to both the hearts and heads of the par- 
ticipants in the debate; ard therelore, instead of 
being deterred, had he toreseen what bad transpired, 
it would have furnished him an addiional motive 
for submiiting his motion. If there was a majer.ty 
in the House, or indeed, he would say, if there was 
a single individual, opposed to the ad ptionof the 
resolution, he for one,desired to see an opportunity 
afforded for a plain manifestation of that opposi- 
tion; if,.on the other hand, there was, as he believed 
there was, a majority favorable to the resoiuiion, 
that majority would record its judgment in a man 
ner satisiactory to i'seif and obvious to the country. 
His motion, therefore, had had the effect of dis- 
pelling the mere form of the matter, and of giving 
solidity and substance to it, an4, in addition to that, 
of drawiag forth the opinions of honerable gen- 
Uemen in a most inter. sting and pleasurable ds- 
cussion. He deemed ut due to bimeelf to say that, 
when he subm tt: d the motion, he dd not know the. 
precise object of the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, [Vir. Cooper,} for whose accommodation 
he had acted. He knew not but tnat gentleman 
desired to submit som? salotary m d fication of the 
Senate’sresouton it might have bern that he 
desired to provide agaivsi compensation to the 
Chaplains to te elected, thereby to evn‘o'm the 
aspirations of candida’es for those offices morte 
nearly to the tue spirit of that religion they profes 
to teach, which should ever be dispensed in the 
manner of its glorious Founder, ‘without money 
and without pries.” This, (said Mr. ©.) he pa 
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ceived from the emotions around him, was thought 
by gentleman to beimpracticable; but he begged to 
differ in opinion, as he surely did, from gentlemen 
on this point. He had known it done elsewhere, 
and believed there were in the city of Washington 
p.ous ministers enough who woald willingly take 
the labor on themselves, w.thout pay or the hope 
of pecaniary reward from the Governmeat. 

This course Mr. C. said he would favor if he 
saw any dispo-ition to sastain him in it; but if the 
cbject could not be effected in that way, he was 
nevertheless in favor of the appointment of chap- 
lains to that body. The course he had suggested 
would doub | ss obviate several ot jections urged to 
the resolution. One was the constitutic nal objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia, that this 
HIouse possessed no power to appropriate money 
to compensate for such services as are performed 
by chaplains. He ven‘ured to assert, also, that 1° 
his suggestion we.e acted on, it would remove one 
of the objections of bis friend from Louisiana, 
{Mr Gantano.} In that eveat, there would be 
no party aspirants seeking for the office of chap- 
lain for the sake of the saary, but they would 
have ciergymen officia'ing there in that holy office 
under the impulses alone of a pure spirit of 
Christianity. 

Mr. C. sa‘d that it was trae the present time 
was a very appropiate period of the year for 
every one to retro-p ct his life, and to make con- 
fes ion of the evil deeds done in the body; and, 
did he dem the present place a proper one for 
su-h an exposure, he doubted not he should have 
as great a weight of sin 'o confess and ask pardon 
for as any other member on that floor. But, 
bel eving that that was not a fit occasioa for such a 
purpose, he should postpone itto a more conve- 
nient place, if not, like all other sinners, to “a more 
convenient season.” 

The gentleman trom Virginia [Mr. Wise] had 
spoken of the good effects of prayer in that Hall at 
the commencement of each daily round of busi- 
ness. He{[{Mr. C.] corroborated that gentleman’s 
experience, and added his own testimony to sup- 
portthe assertion. The House, it was said, had 
grown no beter of late years, and therefore it was 
inferred that chaplains were of no service. The 
consequence attemped to be deduced is not a 
legitimate inference from the premises. The 
House may have grown worse, year after year, 
and day after day, but nt in consequence of its 
having a cheplain, but rather, it might seem, in 
spite of its ch.plain, and of all that his best appeals 
to Heaven could effect, 

S.r, it cannot be that this House will subvert at 
this day the ancient and well-founded custom of 
electing for itself a chaplain. It is not to be 
believed that there is even a large purtion of the 
members in favor or such an abrogation of the 
good example of all our predecessors; for, although 
it is, perhaps, too true as to most of the Represen- 
tatives here that they are sinners, which it is 
acknowledged is the case with the one now speak- 
ing, yet it is equally true, in the language of the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] 
as applied to himself, that although we feel that we 
are vile sinners, yet we deny that we are not 
Christians. 

In conclusion, (said Mr. C.) as all the advan- 
tages of my motion have been enjoyed, except 
a one the vote thereon, and as it is not at a'l preb- 
able there is a majority of the: House favorable 
to a reconsideration, and as he was not himself in 
favor of the reconsideration, he would at that time 
ask the permission of the House to withdraw it, 
unless some gentleman desired to record his vote 
against the resolution from the Senate. 





DEFERRED DEBATE. 


IN SENATS, 

Turspay, February ~5, 1840. 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented certain resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
advers2 to the Independent Treasury bill, &c. 

Mr. T. went at much length into an examina- 
tion of the policy of the Administration, and the 
course of the Executive in relation to the Sub- 





Treasury bill. When in was first broached in the 
Presiient’s message, in 1837, it was the whole sub- 
ject of the message, and in the success of this single 
measure was involved the success of all the mea- 
sures of his Administration. He brought forward 
no other proposition, and it was seon made known 
that those who could not support this Sub-Treasury 
bill could not support his re-election. He (Mr. T.) 
was in a peculiar and trying situation. It was the 
first question of moment with which he had differ- 
ed wit’ the President and the supporters of his 
Administration. The issue was mace, and the 
people of New York decided agaiust the policy of 
the Administration. This was not deemed con- 
clusive, and they had again, in 1838, and yet 
again, in 1839, pronounced their concennation of 
it. They had thus passed three several times on 
the policy of the Executive, and, after all these 
decisions, his colleague, [Mr. Wricat,] who was 
the sole representative of that S ate on the floor of 
the Senate when the Independent Treasury bill was 
before them, had voted for its passage. Had he 
(Mr. T.) been similarly situated, he would have 
felt it his duty to have regarded the expressions of 
public sentiment, and have acted differently. That 
his colleagne was the only representatiye of his 
State for so long a period, was not his (Mr. T’s) 
fault. The political friends of his colleague had 
prevented an election at the las! session of the Le- 
gislature. Atthe present it was known that a ma- 
jority m both branches were opposed to the Sub- 
Treasury bill, and of course it was known that 
they would send a Senator here who would repre- 
sent their sentiments and those of the people of 
State on this subject. He regretied that under 
these circumstances the bill should have been 
hurried through this body before the State of New 
York had an opportunity of beimg heard. He 
saw by t!e newspapers how it had been hurried 
through on the last evening, and when the Senator 
from Maryland, at a late hour in the afternoon, 
requested the Senate to adjourn, the usual courtesy 
on such occasions was denied him. He thought 
that such a refusal, nuder such circumstances, was 
unprecedented, in the annals of the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator was mistaken; 
there had been similar refusals, and under much 
less excusable circumstances. During the Bank 
panic, when the Opposition had the majority in 
that chamber, they attempted to break him down 
by physical exhaustion; and to prevent it. he was 
compelled to resort to the use of expedients, and 
this was done in a sultry day in June. 

Mr. TALLMADGE. This cccured before 
his time, and was probably during the ex- 
citing debates on the removal of the deposites; 
but he repeated, that under the circumstances, 
he regretted that the bill was passed so pre- 
cipitately. His colleague was chairman of the 
committee who had the bill in charge, and had he 
requested some delay on the bill, it would bave 
been granted, and he would not have been thought 
chargeable with a seeming want of courtesy. His 
colieague was aware of his election, and should 
he not have waited for his arrival here, so that 
his Legislature and Siate should have had 
an opportunity of beng heard on the bill? 
Though thse resolutions might not have been 
passed at that period, it was perfectly well known 
they would pass, and this, it might have been 
expected, would have had some influence on his 
colleague’s course, and if he had not waited for 
his (Mr. T’s) arrival, he might at least have wait- 
ed for the expression of the sentiment of the Le- 
gislature of his State, especially as his colleague 
professes to be of that school of peliticians who 
recognise the right of instruction. These resolu- 
tons explain the objections to the Sub-Tteasvry: 
they oppose it because its effect will be to pro- 
duce two currencies in the country—one appre- 
ciated, and the other depreciated. The better 
currency of gold and silver coin will be for the 
officers of the Government, and the barer, of de- 
preciated bank paper, will be for the people. 
Add to this the doctrines recently put forth by 
those in the confidence of the Execu‘ive—that it 
is the policy of this Administration to bring 
down the wages of labor in this country to a 
level with that received by the paupers of Eu- 
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rope—and it will be seen there is just canse 
of alarm to the friends of our free institutions. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he should not have felt 
called upon to participate in th’s debate at all, had 
not the remarks of his colleague, in relation to the 
passage of the Independent Treasury bill in this 
body, been made p:2rsonal in their application to 
himself; but as they had been so made, it was ne- 
cessary that he should make a more mivute sia e- 
meat of the facts, and of his own course, in r la- 
tion to the action of the Senate upon that measure, 
than he had done upon a former occasion, when 
called out from the same quarier. 

Preliminarily, however, he was bound to confess, 
though he did not pretend to be very well schooled 
in que-tioas of courtesy, it did appear to his mind 
as somewhat singular that he should be arraigned 
for want of court:sy as a Senator, by one who was 
not, at the time the transaction complained of oc- 
curred, either present, ora member of the body, 
The Senate, as then constituted, was the tnbun:| 
to which he was properly, as he was willingly, re- 
sponsitle for the propriety or impropriety of his 
conduct upon that and all other occasions, when 
he acted here. Those who were then Senators, and 
were present, saw and heard, and could judge, 
Upon their judgments he was willing to rest the 
matter. To them, and to them only, was ke 
amenable for his course: and he would now tell his 
colleague, as he had told him upon a former occa- 
sion, that he would not discuss, on this floor, with 
him or any other man, the propriety of his acis 
within these walls, touching any matier transacted 
here whea the complainant was not a member of 
the Senate. Taois, he hoped, would end this mat‘er 
between him and his colleague here. If the gen- 
tleman chose to discuss this, or any other topic, 
touching his cour-e and conduct, elsewhere, he 
was at liberty to do so. The choice of the time, 
place, and manner, were open to him. Elsewhere, 
he might have rights in the matter, and he presumed 
he would know how to exercise them wisely, but 
here, he could have none. 

As, however, his cou:se upon the occasions al- 
luded to had been characterized as “precipitate 
and wanting in courtesy,” it was due to himself, 
and tu those who constituted the Senate at that 
time, that he should detail somewhat minutely the 
facts in relation to the action of the body upon the 
Iadependent Treasury bili, during the present ses- 
sion, that his constituents and the country might 
know with how much propriety this charge had 
been preferred. For this purpose he woald ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few moments. 

The Senate met and was organized on the 2d day 
of December last. Through the kindness of the 
honorable Senator who then occupied the Presi- 
dent’s chair, and the indulgence of the Senate, he 
had been honored with the same place upon the 
standing committees of the body which he had oc- 
cupied for several previous sessions, bestowed 
upon him, as the then presiding officer could testify, 
without solicitation from himself. This necessarily 
placed before the committee of which he was a 
member the reference of that part of the annual 
message of the P.esident which re'ated to the 
finances of the country, and consequently which 
related to the Independent Trea:ury bil. Thus 
situated, if it had been his object to escape the in- 
fluence of the powerful talents of his colleague in 
opposition to the measure, the charge should have 
been that he was dilatory, and not “precipitate;” 
for it was not until the 6h day of January, more 
than a month after the meeting of the Seaate, that 
the bill was reported from the committee. On the 
following day, the 7th of January, the Legislature 
of his State was to assemb!e, and he coald not fail 
to know that among their first acts would be the 
election of a Senator. 

By the direction of the committee, it became his 
duty to report the bil; and by the same d rection, 
he gave notice that its consideration would be 
moved on that day week. The day arrived, the 13:h 
of January, and passed, and on the 14th the bill 
was called up. Some discussion was had in refe- 
rence to apos'ponement for two weeks to give time 
for absent Senators to arrive, and for vacancies to 
be filled, and reference was made to the vacancy 
existing from his own State, He informed the Se- 
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nate that his action, thus far, had been under the | not doubt the ability of his colleague to give the in- 


order of: the ccmmitiee; that having discharged 
their order, he now cheerfully submitted the whole 
matter to the disposition of the Senate; that it 
would give him pleasure to have a colleague here 
before the bill should be finally acted upon, and 
that he shou!d now be in the daily expectation of 
t enews of an election and of the arrival of the per- 
son appo-nted to take his seat in the body; that he 
did not consiler it proper fur him to urge any 
courre upon the Senate; nor should he, any taither 
than to give his individual vote upon the question 
of pestponcment. This course on his part ca'led 
forh, at the time, expressions of approbation from 
a distnguished Senator of the Opposition, [Mr. 
Cray (f Kentucky,] not now in his seat. The bill 
was under the consideration of the Senate daily, 
from the 14th to the 17th of January, when the 
question upon its engrossment was taken. This 
was Friday of the week, and after the question was 


declaied, he, in violation of the wishes and feelings | 


of a large pertion of bis fliend?, moved that when 
the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to meet cn Monday, 
insiead ef Saturday, thus deferring the question 
upon the final passage of the bill to the following 
week. The moticn prevailed. He entertained not 
a single doubt then that he should have a colleague 
present by the Monday to which the Senate stood 
adjourned. 


The Monday came, but not his colleague. The 


bill was egain taken up, and the discussion upon | 


its final passage was continued from day to day, 
until Thursday, the 23d of Janvary, when the ques- 
tion was taken, and the bill passed. On that day 
an effort was made to adjourn the Senate to give 
further time for the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 


Merrick] to discuss the til; and when the ques- | 


tion was taken upon the motion to adjourn, he 
purposely le!t his seat, and did not vote. 
Now, as to his conduct towa:ds his colleague, 


who had chosen to make himself the author of | 
these charges of “precipitancy” and ‘want of | 
On the evening of Saturday, the 25th | 


courtesy.” 
o° January, two days afier the bill in question hai 
finally passed the Sena'e, the mail from the North 
brought him a letter, dated at the Astor Huuse, in 
the city of New York, on the 23d, the day on which 
the final question upen the bill was taken here, 
signed by his colleague, giving the information 
that he was detained in New York by ill health, 
(‘hat being the first information of that character 
which had reached Mr. W.) and requesting that the 
final question upon this bil! might be postponed to 
awai'h s arrival, which would be on the Monday af- 
ter. Bata few moments had elapsed, after the letter 
reached his hands, when he was informed that the 
same train of cars which brought the letter, brought 
a!so his colleague to the city. 

Upon this s'ate of facts, well known to the Sena- 
tor by a former explanat on here, he ris‘s in his 
pace and again makes the charge of ‘‘precipitancy 
and want ofcourtesy.” ‘To sucha charge, under 
such circumstances, ani coming from such a 
quarter, he had no reply to make. 

His statement of facts had been made to justity 
himself to his constituents and the country; it had 
been made to these who were Senators when the 
transactions took place, and could judge of the ac- 
curacy of his eccount of the matter. To his col- 
league he owed neither explanation, nor reply, to 
this repetition of such a charge. 

It would be seen that some time had been al- 
lowed, after the meeting of the New York Legis- 
lature, and before the final ection of the Senate 
upon the bill in question, for the filling of that va- 
cancy, and the arrival of the elected Senator to 
lake his place in the body. 

He would leave to bis colleague the duty of in- 
forming the Senate and the country at what time 
his election had taken place; at what time the no- 
tce of the fact had reached him; what time was cc- 
cupied by him in travelling fiom the place of bis 
residence to the city of New York; what number of 
days il! health had confined h'm there; and all the 
other facts, which would account to their common 
constituents for his Jate arrival! to take his seat in 
the Senate. He had.not taken the pains to make 
inquiries into these facts, nor were they such as it 
became him to enlighten the Senate about. Ele did 
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formation, which seemed to be called for before he 
should become an accuser of olhers; but it was at 
his option to g:ve the information, cr to withhold 
it. Tohim (Mr. W.) neither course had any im- 
portance, nor had he any desire upon the subject. 
The facts were within the reach oi those to whom 
they owed acommon responsibility; and they would 
make up no judgment upen either side, without 
giving them their true weight and consideration. 

He had no ditposition to follow his colleague 
into the discussion of the Indepeadent Treasury bill 
upon this occasion. The subject was not new to 
either, and the views of both were fully known to 
their common constituents. He has further thought 
il proper to discuss again mcst of the subjects upon 
whch we have differed since we became members 
together of this bedy. He (Mr. W.) would not 
follow him in this review. He had been, and con- 
tinued to be, content with their first discussions, and 
would rest himse!f upon them. 

IIis colleague has said, with some apparent feel- 
ing and triumph, that he, Mr. W. had, upon those 
occasions, proposed to refer their cifferences to their 
constituents, and not make them the subjects of de- 
bate and irritation here. He had done so; and he 
certainly had not regretted the reference. It was 
one which his duty, not less thaa his feelings, 
prompted him to make, and it was made tu those 
who would take cognizance of them without their 
cousent. 

The Senator said their constituents had decided, 
thrice decided. Be itso. He had not questioned 
the assertion, nor was he to do so upon this occa- 
sion. He had not claimed to stand with the ma- 
jority in his Siate, nor hat he manifested ang dis- 
position, nor did he entertain any wish, to dispu‘e 
the standing of his colleague in that particular. He 
feit no ambition to change places, or positions. He 
said now, as he had said before, leave our public 
acis to the determination of those commen consti- 
tuents, and not undertake to setile them here. 

His colleague seemed to manifest peculiar anxi- 
ety to learn whether he would obey instructions 
from the Legislature of the State; a doctrine, he 
said, which originated in the scheol to which he, 
Mr. W. belonged. He was free to avow the doc- 
trine of instructions as belonging to his school, but 
the present remarks of his colleague were the first 
intimation he had received that he too did not be- 
long to that same schoo], upon this point atleast. He 
was sorry (0 be compelled to infer that here again a 
difference was to grow up between them, as it 
s-emed to threaten an entire separation in principle 
as well as practice. 

He was aware that this answer had not exactly 
reached the object of his colleague, and that he de- 
sired him to speak particularly of the resolutions of 
their Legis'ature now before the Senate. This it 
was not his purpose t» do at present, and the only 
relief he could give him now, was to inform him 
that whrn legi-lative instractions should call for it, 
he should he ready to act promptly and decisively. 

Mr. TAPPAN said that the Senate had been 
repeatedly charged with precipitation and want of 
couriesy in relaticvn to the passage of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill. He would not have thought 
these charges worthy of notice if they had on'y 
been made by those who were not memters of this 
body when the bill passed; but as the same impres- 
sion had been atteinpted to be made by others, he 
would briefly state the facts as they actually oc- 
curred. On the Thursday that the bill passed, 
afier the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Henper- 
son] had spoken in opposition to the bill, and de- 
livered an elaborate argument in favor of a United 
Siat-s Bank, t observed, said Mr. T. ‘‘that the Se- 
nate seemed tired of the debate; that I had intenéed 
to speak on that subject, and had made some pre- 
paration for that purpose, but was not prepared 
then to address the Senate; and from the litt'e at 
tention paid to the labored argument of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I should conclude that the 
Senate did not desire to hear any mere speaking, 
but would prefer to take the question that evening. 
I said that it was my own opinion that we had 


spent time enough on the bill, and that we ought | 


then to preceed to.a final vote upon it; but if the 
Senate thought otherwise, and the debate was to be 
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continued, t would, oa to-morr w, take occasion to 
submit my views; that at present I woul! give 
way to any gentleman who cesired then to add:e-s 
the Senate." The Senator from Maryland then 
took the floor, and afier making a few remarks, 
moved an edjournment, which was not agreed to, 
He then proceeded to make a very strong speech 
against the bill, and when he had spcken long 
enough for a reasonable sized speec’, he gave way, 
and the me nber from Indiana made a motion to 
adjoura. This was also tegatived, and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland then proceeded until he had 
finished his remarks. A ter him, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] addres-ed the Senate 
with much ingenuity in oppos tion to the bill, 
and when he had conc ude, no other gentleman 
seeming de-irous to speak on the subject, the bill 
was passed. 

As to the remark of the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Merrick,] which was published several days 
since, and not disavowed by him, that he [¥'r. ‘I.} 
declined to address the Sena'e at all on the sub- 
ject, he must say, without supposing it other than 
a mistake in the Senator, it was nottrue. He 
made no such declaration. Put the Senator from 
New York seems to think that his St ite is the whole 
Union, and that the Senate should lay by, and not 
presume to transact any important business, until 
the State of New York was fully represented here. 
Now, he was as willing as any Senator to admit 
the c'aim of that great State to be tre ted with all 
proper respect; but if both her Senators were not 
here to participa'e in the transaction of the business 
of the nation with the Representatives of the 25 other 
independent Sta'es, it not the fault of this body, and 
he saw no reason why the business of this great 
Confederacy should be delayed on that accouat. 
But the Senator says “the has been in a peculiar 
and trying situation.” Has he indeed been in a 
“peculiar and trying situation?” and, for that rea- 
son, could rot get here sooner? What brought him 
into that situation? What was ils peculiarity ? 
What was ils trying nature? He has not told 
us; on that we are left to conjecture. But the 
Senator’s course has not been hidden from pub‘ic 
view—it has been open to the world. Did the Se- 
nator suspect he cou!d go through a cemplete tran:- 
formation, and be insensible to the change? Why, 
sir, we are so constituted that we cannot choose 
but feel, and feel deeply, all great revolutions in 
our circumstances. If aman, with an apparent 
zeal and honesty, advocates any cause for a series 
of years, so as to make himself not only con- 
spicuous among the advocates, of that cause, 
but one of the most honored, distinguished, and 
irusted of those advocates; if in this way he 
identifies himself with a great party, with the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, and then, without any 
reason, or for reasons common sense scouts as frivo- 
lous and unmeaning, he abandons (I will not say 
his priciples, for such men have no principles) 
his party connections, all those he had professed 
to love and honor, joins his and their former 
enemies, and is the loudest and most unprincipled 
calumniator of his former associates, do you think 
he can do all this, without feeling that he has 
placed himself “ina peculiar and trying situation? 
No, sir, no; human nature is mech the same in 
all; we are so constituted thst we cannot decend 
from a life of honor and virtue to ac's of base 
turpitude and wickedness, without feeling ovr- 
selves in “a peculiar and trying situation.” 


Do you think, sir, that Benedict Arno!d 
did not find himself in “a peculiar and 
trying situation,” when he resolved to be- 


tray his country, to abandon his high and ho- 
norable station, as the gallant soldier of liberty, and 
s'nk into utter infamy? Undoubtedly he did; and 
although he burned and plundered the villages and 
towns of his countrymen with savage ferocity, to 
ingratiate himself with bis new friend:, if you 
could have heard the voice of his conscience, 1t 
would have toldiyou- shat he found himself in “a 
peculiar and trying situation.” 

When, sir, a public man steers his course by the 
pelar star of principle, he may be misunderstood; 
he may be misrepresented; he may lose his popu- 
larity; but he does not lose his honor, his re'f-pos- 

ssion and dignity. If public favor is withdrawn 
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fr m him, he re ires to private hfe, aad cnjoys the 
calm and peace ol a wind ateas*, and Conscious of 
ree itude; he is not reachicg ont hig “itching palm,” 
and whining about his “pecu iar an! trying si ua- 
ton.” 

And if, indeed, the Senator his chosen to place 
himeelf im so ve y peculiar and trying a si uation, 
it g ves him uo authority to m srepresent the mo- 
tives or actions vf those with whom he had been 
asvociated, alihough it may entitle him to the pity 
of al men of honor and integrity. 

Mr. MERRICK said that the Senator from Ohio, 
in the couise of his remarks, had said that a par- 
ticu'ar statement in his (Mr. M's) published speech 
‘was nct true.” He wished to inguire of the 
Eenator whether, by this remark, he intended to 
charge him with an intention to misrepresent facts. 

Mr TAPPAN said that he was a plain spokea 
man, and would say, w.th Martia Luther, that “he 
generaily called a spade a spade,” but he did not 
61y, OF supp: se, that the Senator intentionally mis 
represented the facts: he en'y spoke of them as 
they were. 

Mr. MERRICK then gave a brief history of the 
events previous to the passage of the bill. Having 
stated that it was half afer five o'clock when he 
moved the edjournment. 

Mr. TAPPAN said the 8 nicr was mistaken in 
tte hour; it was about a quaiter past three 
e’clock. 

Several Sena‘ors said that was about the time. 

Mr. TALLMADGE appealed to the Senate, 
whethec he had not, in eli his intercourse with 
membe s, treated them wi.h the courtesy which 
gen'lemen owed to each other, and tothe station 
they occupied. He was not iathe habit of using 
barsh words there or e sewhere. He had no com- 
plaint to make of his colileagae «n this score. He 
would say that, as far as parliamentary and indi- 
vidual eourte-y Were conc*raee, BO man carried it 
further thanhs coJdeague. It was hs uniferm 
manner, and he cheerfully awarded this to him 
B 1, said Mr. T. my c League has misapprehend-d 
m: if he uncerstuod me as saying that he belonged 
toaschool which avowed the doctrine of iastruc- 
ton, while I belonged to a different school. I said 
no such thing. But when we see Senators, who 
are professedly great admivers of the right of in- 
stiuction, quibbing for want «fa technical werd, 
our confidence in the dctrine was a good deal 
shaken. He did not say hs colleague wou'd do 
this, but there had been instances of it in the S:- 
nate. If I received instructions, | would at once 
cary out} the wishes of my State, or give her an 
opportunity of filling my place with an ther who 
would represent her truly, 

He was sorry that the Senator from Ohio had 
thought ut his duty to intermeddle in this family 
affair; and he would leave i! to the Senate whether 
it was done with parliame itary or individual cour- 
tesy. The term traito: had becn applied t» him by 
pelitical slang-whange:s, but he did notexpect to 
hear it from one who had svfficient r spectability 
of cherec’er to obtain a seat on this floor. * Trai or 
to what? To principle? No: a traitor to party. And 
for a dilerence in political sentiment, am I to be 
branded ax a traits! to be compared to Amold? 
The Senator talks of what be knows no'bing about, 
and reminds me of a certain British Ir rd’s pappy, 
who d'd not get his eyes open un'tl he was aboutto 
be drowned. 
fication of Loco Focoism. He professes to be one 
of the S moa Pures of that school, 
fesses another prone p'e, which is a very natural 
one for a Leco Fore. I have seen it s'a'elin the 
uewspapers, that when the news of the Southamp- 
lon insurrection 1eached Ohio, the Senatcr ex- 
pressed bis wiliingness to furnish powder and ball 
te the negroes This feeling was only carrying 
out the destructive doctrines of Loco Focoism. 
He represents me as saying that New York is 
the whole Union, and that all legislation must stop 
until she is fully represented. I said no such thing, 
and pronounce it a misrepresentation—uniaten- 
tional po doubt. It is likely if that Senator had 
his way, one Senator would be thought swfficient 
for New York, provide! he be always right. He 
would not follow the example of the Senator from 
Obi», and invade her territory: there is one there 


Bat the Senator is the ver, per oni- | 


Efe also pre- | 
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a'ready who is used to repel invaders, aad he wil! 
take care of ths gentleman. He calls me a tr itor. 
If Lama trator, then are the peop'e of New York, 
whose reoresentative | am, a ator. Let him 
come within her borders and say this to her sons, 
and they will treat him with tae scora and con. 
tempt he deserves, 

Mr. HENDERSON rose to a point of order. 
He would inquire of the Caain whether he consi- 
dered the couse of remarks now indulged in as 
being wi hin the rules of order. 

The CHAIR stated that he had avoided any in- 
terference, because he trusted to the Senate to pre- 
serve its own dignity and the order of the body. 


He relied on the sense of honor and decorum of | 
the Senators to treat each other with that respect | 


and courtesy which is alike due to each other as 
gentlemen and the staticn they «ccupied. Since the 
Sena'or fiom Mississippi, however, had raised the 
point of order, he would say that he considered the 
reme:ks of the Senator from New York as tran- 
cending the limits of parliamentary courtesy. He 
regretied to be compelled to say this, but it was a 
duty imposed Upon him by the position he held as 
the presiding officer of the body, and when he knew 
his duty he could discharge it. 

Mr. TALLMADGE approved of the sentiments 
of the Chair, and would endeavor to observe his 
injunc'ions. A!l he had said was to repel the rude 
attack of the Seaztor from Ohic. Mr. T. then 
went into a history of his differcnce with the Pre:i- 
dent on the Sub-Treasury biil. He said his course 
in relati_n to that bill was taken by the adv-ce and 
sa'.cion of the highest political authority in his 
Staie; but since that time, these very men who 
urged him to the course, had denounced him as a 
deserter. 

Mr TAPPAN. The S nxtor from New York 
charzes me with © interfering between him and his 
colleague; with “ invading his Sia e,” with med- 
dling wth rew Yerk polities. "The Senator rose in 
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his place end uttered a long and rambling speech, | 


in which he censvred his colleague, and in no very 
modera‘e terms charge! the majority of this Senate 


with haviog passed the Independent Treasury Bull | 
precipitately, and with the dishonest purpose of | 


preventing him from recording h's vote against it. 
Was I to sit here, sir, a silent listener to his fou! 
slanders of the majority of this body, with which I 


had acted?) Are we bound to submit to a']l manner | 


of contumely and reproach? No, sr, no; the Sena- 
tor shal exercise no such privilege here without 
the rebuke he merits. I interfered not between 
him and his colleague; 1 iavaded not his Sate; I 
meddled not with New York politics: but I in- 
formed the Senator that there were other S ates in 
this Union than New York, and other Senators 
her whos? rights were to be regarded, besi¢es him 
whom his fi'e leader pronounced fresh from the 
people. 

Cut the Senator c plains that I apply ‘odious 
epiheis to him.” I have applied no epithet-: I 


have supposed what might have been the cause of | 
his finding himef in so ‘very peculiar and try- | 


ing a s tuation” as he confe sed he had been in for 
some tme pest. I did not say that his conduct 
and character wer: paralleled by the conduct and 
characier of Benedict Armoli. [it is the Se- 
nater’s own conscience which alopts ths pa- 
ralle!: it is ke that makes the hypoihetical cas his 
oxn The Senator says he is always courteous in 
d bate. 
made several speeches here since he teok his seat; 
and what wee they?) The most low and vu'gar 
abure of ali his old friends and associites, a tirade 
of newspaper s'ang and pot-house vituperation, 
with frequent and most complacent reference to 
“his speech”—a speech, when and where deli- 
vered, I neither know nor wish to know; but I 
can tell the Senator this: I never heer! of 


‘this speech” before, and, if it is as vulgar and | 
abusive as the speeches he delivers bere, he weuld | 
do well to let it pass into oblivion without awaken- | 


ieg areco'lection of it, which can do him no ko- 
nor. “Courteous in debate!” 
such courtesy. In my life, sir, I} ave never heard 
any man speak in public who was more abusive, 
more calumnious, more careless, in his assertions; 
he must become courteous himself before he claims 


I submit to no | 
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to be treated with couriesy by others. The Sena- 
tor calls himse'f a Democratic Whig, and says | 
am a Loco Focc. Iam indifferent what he calls 
me; my enemies cannot change my name; near 
fifty years I have belonged toa party devoted to 
the support of sound Democratic principles. We 
were called Democrats by way of reproach. What 
was intended as a stigma, we adhered to us an ho- 
nor; we cher sh the name; it designates principles. 
We do not change our name annually as 
the serpent changes his skin. Iam a Demo- 


crat, simply and purély; not, thank God, a Demo- 
cratic Whig, nor a Whig Democrat. 


But the Senator has ieferred to a stale slander 
that he has picked up in some newspaper or other. 
I will not descend to answer a charge made on such 
authority. I would scarcely notice any charge on 
the authority of the Sena'or himse!f—much less the 
stories which he picks up out of Whig newspapers, 
No, sir; when a charge is brought against me, it 
must have an endorser, and a good and substantial 
endorzer, and then | wll answer it. 

The Senator has asserted that the policy of the 
Administration tends to the establishment of “ one 
currency for the Government and another for the 
people.’ One currency for the Government and 
another for the people! Who are the pecp'e? Are 
you, Mr. President, and is he not one of the people? 
Does the mere fact of his holding a seat in this b d», 
raise a man above the levei of the people? Sir. he 
may have a seat on this floor, and yet be in cha- 
racter and s'anding, among his fellow men, even 
below the average of the peop'e of his own State, 
This has teen an oft-repeated charge, that the 
Democ:atic paity have established one cur. 
rency for the Government and another for 
the peeple: that, while we pay our-elves in 
gold and silver, the great mass of the community 
are compeiled to use a depreciated currency. He 
would admit that the fact exists of two currencies: 
one the constitu!ional currenc’, the «iber the cur- 
rency of private comp?nies; but whose fault is in? 
Did the G vernment or the Democratic p rte e:ta- 

lish the State bank-? The banks ol ait tie States, 
exc: pt Ohio, south of New Y:r , have sefused to 
red em their paper, and they are now fighting 
against resump‘ion, and e-deavoring to supersede 
the constituticnal currency with their irredeemable 
trash. And we find the Senator from New York, 
{[Mr. Tattmance] and the party ef which 
the Senator has become a member, associated 








with these banks, and giving them _ their 
countenance ard support in their effort to 
suppress the circulation of the legal cur- 


rency of the country. With a disregard of 
all truth and decency, the Administration 
are charged with causing this state of things. But 
I thank the Senator for his taunt, and I hope it 
wi!l be remembered and profited by. The banks 
even in this District, where we have exclusive ju- 
rislictions refuse to redeem their notes, and he 
(Mr. Tarpan) hoped, when the subject came 
up for consideration, as it wou'd shortly, that Se- 
nators would, so far as their legislation is con- 
cerned, relieve themselves from the cd-um of being 
instrumental in establishing ‘‘ one currency for the 


| Government aad another for the people;” that they 
_ would sanction but one currency for the Govern- 


What are his ideas of courtesy? He has | 


———— 


ment and the people, and tiat a good and sub- 
stantialone. I have no more to say, sir; my object 
his been t» 1epel an unjust and unprovoked at- 
tack; to let the Senator know that if he iadu'ges 
himself in such attacks on me and my friends, he 
must expect to be answer d plainly and promptly. 
I go no further; fur, from my soul, I pity the man, 
who, to court the favor of new associates, finds 
it necessary to abuse and vilify his old ones. 

On motion by Mr. WRIGHT, the resolutions 
were ordered to be printed, and laid on the table. 





REPLY OF Mr. DAVIS TO Mr. BUCHANAN. 


On the third day of March, Mr. Bucnanan, of 
Pennsy!vania, entered into an argument, in the Se- 
nate of the United States, to prove that his views 
and op nions were misrepresented in a speech of 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, delivered on the 234 
of January last in reply to Mr. B. on the sub-Trea- 
sury bill. 
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The follow:ng isthe reply of Mr. Davis to the 
charge of misrepic-entatioa: 

Mr Presipent: The mornisg fo.lewing the re- 
marks made by the Lenater from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BucHaNaN] Upon my jrioted speech in reply toa 
speech of his, T asked permission of the Senate to 
restate my observations in reply, as I had reason 
t» believe some of them had bren misapprehended, 
and to add some further remarks, as I had then 
had an Opportunity to ran over the speeches and 
should end’avor thus to p'ace the whole matter on 
a footing that could 1° t be mi-apprehended. 

The Senate being then anxious to proceed in the 
unfinished business of the day, siguified its wish 
that [should embrace snother opportunity, and I 
now seize the earlics! momeut which has presented 
itself to discharge that duty. This, | am aware. is 
asuiject that cought not'o cccupy time in this 
place, and my apology is that I did net intoluce 
it, and claim only the rizht of viadicairg myself 
against ‘ke extraordinary sia’emeon's of the member 
from Pennsylvania. 

In order to a full understanding cf the reiation 
which events connected with this subject have with 
each ota r, Tsvall reca'l to mind the cecarrences 
as they hap;+n-d 

A few days before I replied to the member from 
Penns; lvania, I made some remarks upon several 
topics of interest which seemed to conpest them- 
relves with the discussi»n, and the Senator from 
Mi-issipp: (Mr Waker) and the S n-tor from 
Pennsylvania reptie’. 1 then rejoined that I un- 
ders'ood, from whet had be'n Said, that opinions 
had been advanced thit it would Le beneficial to 
the country to recuce the value oi property and 
wages, and itat I might, in the course of the 
debate, make known my views upon the subject, if 
a suitaile epportuni'y occurred. ‘ro ths no 
re-poise was made, Soon afer the Senator from 
Mis-iscippi (Mr. Wacker] delivered his sprech. 
The Senator from Pennsyltvania fo low d him. and 
was fol’owed by the ether Senator from Missi-- 
sippi, (Mr. Henperson ) who spoke at large in 
iep y ‘0 him upon he ‘opie of woges. Tas S-na- 
tcr fom Lodiana (Mr. Smire) next took the flor, 
and snoke aleo briefly to tne same pomt. Mr. 
Mearuick, of Maryland, succeeced him, and went 
mu h in o the subject o: the redu:tion of wages, in 
repy to the Senator fm Pennsylvania, as 1 
understeod him, readinz the tab'es of wages, to 
iiusrate what the laborer received where the 
cost of production was least. The Scnator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Caitrenpen,) some days after, 
while ancther topic was under discus‘ian,) replied 
ty the remerks cof the member trom Pernsylvania 
on the same topic To none of these speech’s, or 
the comments of the debaters, did | hear any ob- 
jec'ion or reply, t'ough I thouaht they understood 
the spech to which they made answer,mech as I did. 

When the Senator from Marj land closcd his re 
merks, the cay was far speat, but the Senate 
h.ving m-nifested a determination to take the 
firal question, by refusing to adjourn, late as it 
was, lrose and assured the Senate that, whi'e I 
felt itto bea daty Iconld not omi’,!o reply to 
some of the arguments in which dccirines were 
advanced relating to great and moneatous in’erests 
among those I represented, yet I should limi my- 
‘elf toa reply, andareply on'y. I think it was 
well understood to what my at’ention was chiefly 
directed, and £ thus gave distinct notice to all who 
feltany interest in what I might sav, of my specific 
object. 

I then preceeded, in the pre-seace of the member 
fiom Pennsyivania, whosi's neer where I stood, 
and commented upen his arsumeats a lag: por- 
tioa of the time I was speakirg. He best kuows 
whether he was in hs sea‘ all the time, but I 
saw him there much of it, and have reason to be- 
lieve he was there, or near there, the whole of it. 

He did notinterropt mein the progress of my 
remarks to correct any statement of his arguments, 
nor did he suggcs that 1 m'sipprehended them or 





-his sent ments, nor did he make any reply, though 


he had ample eppor.unity to do:t when I took my 
seat. My remarks were upon hissp’ech as deli- 
vere here, and as I comprehend it from that deli- 
very. Ispoke of his argiments as I uader.tood 
hem, being aided by som? rough im‘nutes nctel 
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down es he was speaking. This cecurred on the 
231 of January, and, in about a forn'ght, my 
speech was published, havirg bi en Uius deiayed by 
the sickness of the Reporter. Hs appeared a litle 
eatlier, ‘The speech I delivercd is the same in 
every es-ential and material particular as thet in 
print. The words cannot, 1] know, be entirely the 
same, but allelse is. The arguments throughout 
are identical, and, Mr. President, as you were an 
attentive listener, +s well as many o hers siitng 
here now, | appeal to you and them, if any varia- 
tion has teen detected, to make it known. The 
memter {rem Pennsylvania hes not ventured to 
suggest any. ‘There are facts about which there 
cannot and wil] not be any controversy. 

And bere I repeat that I sp ke cf th? speech 
delevered in this place as it fell from his lips, aud 
could -peatk of nothing else, for un had at beea 
padlished. Ispowe of it as Lund-rstood itin the 
del.verv, gathering his sentiment: and :ea-o ing 
from him as he procecded. My comprihet sion of 
his views was the oviy guide | could have. In 
my teply I spoke of it in his presence, 11 \ ours, 
and in that of the Senate and the pub ic—making 
every statemen', every argument, as ccar and 
distinctas Lwas able to do. Ne objection was 
made to any thng I said. What more cou'd Ide? 
Whet mire can any one do} What other #s- 
surance cou d I have of my curreetress, cr of the 
acquiescence of the member from Pennsyivania in 
in? None whatever, uniess the manuscript report 
halbren sabmitied to his revision atd corrce ion. 
[ could have no reason to believe that it was pos- 
sible for me, under such citcums'‘ances, to mistake 
or misapprebend him. Lhad, on the con'rary, as 
Strosg re: son for be ievinz, as we ever have in de- 
bate, that Lwis right; fortis the custom in thi. 
body to coireet deba'ers on the spot by ¢xplana- 
tlons—a rule belonging to al deliberative bodies, 
andio the justc2of whichro one yi lds a moe 
cheerful obedienre than Ido, fir Tam willisg that 
m.mbers shcu d expound ther own views. Under 
these circums ances, the sp ech went to the public, 
and [shail leave thet public to determine wih 
what jast ce a charge of m/siepcesentation can be 
sustained, orf there can be the s':gitest ground for 
complaint. 

Yet, sir,six weeksafter all this, his speech and 
mine having ia the mean time been widely cic u- 
iated and rea’, the Senator cam? into the Sena‘e, 
a:d without the sightest prev ous intimation, d rect 
or indirec', to me, of his purpuse or dissalistaction, 
rose and declared here his astensment at the 
manner in which he was represent'd inmy rep!y; 
ani this he did in erms hashand discourteous. | 
theught he might have pur-u d a course much 
mre suitable to correct a misander:tand.og, if 
inere was one, and that was his euly view. The 
lapse of time and the circumstances give to this 
movement an ex'raordinary characer, and muka 
deficiency ia that decorum which s:goaliz s the in- 
te course of the members of the Senate. I see 
nothing iu my covrse in the stizhtest degree dis- 
respectful to the member—no hing bordering vpon 
injustice, or fron whic itis pessilie ty infer tre 
cxivence of a motive to wrong h m; and there wes 
none. But, sir, he bax chosen his time and place. 
He came heie and not to ine, for redress, and here 
he has made his appeal. Ifit could be hs par- 
pase to come upon me by surprise, he succeedec; 
ior no one could have less anticipated any com- 
plsint or cause of complaint. Uf it could be his 
purpose tu conc?al his griefx,an! mabe h’s attack 
so suddenly that I meg :t be foun! with the subject 
dismis‘ed from my mind, wish nenrer bis mer my 
speech by mi, ucr any thing to reiiesh My Memory, 
orto enable me 'o compare fecis, he accocapiished 
his purpose, aad kad the full benefit of it; for I 
was indebted to the vulun‘ary kindness of a ti.end 
tur the covy of his speech, handed to me at the 
moment, from which I tead someof his te.narks. 
Such is the course chosen by the member. Here 
he has made his appeal, an! here and in the coun- 
try let ihe question as to his motives be judge! of, 
and whe-her I cao be jusi'y chargeable with the 
Sligh’est injus' ive towards hm. 

Alter many comment's, when called vpon se to 
do, the Senaicr pointed out two patagraphs in my 
speech to which he took exception. His remarks 
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were sod fuse upon wages, l.bor, and other topics, 
that Twas not abe to astertain with satisfactory 
precision of what hed. dcomp‘ain, nor am I able 
now to comprehen! it so distinctly as I could 
Wish. 

1 wilask lim ifthe bas any objections to that 
part of my reply relative to the causes of dis'ress 
inthe country? Weseemed to be agreed that it 

yas owing to the derangement of the currency; 
but, in the cause cf this derargement we differed. 
If he bas any, I wish hin to state it now, asl can 
reply more uncerstanding'y if better informed. 

[The Sena ‘or declined answering. } 

lc mmented upon the remarks of the Senator 
upon banking inthe United Stites —Ipen exers 
tive issaes Of paper—upon the amount of circalat- 
ing) mediem—voon credit—upon sposulat oa—- 
upon exerss.ve impors, an! upon the ircrea ed 
cos! vi prutuction and the rate of wages, said to 
be produced by banking. IL understood the S>na- 
tor !o dwelt upon all these m itters in his spee. h—- 
to speck of them es cv ls calling for corection. 
If there be any thing objectionable in my remarks, 
I sh uld be tetter plees d to have it distinetly 
Pointed now. In the course of his observations 
the other day in support of his complaint, he aset 
this expresson. “All Loan say is,thatl used no 
such arguments." [ regret thathe declines spre - 
fying h s objections, b.ciuse T was then, ard am 
now, ata lis; ‘o and-rtand what pree's*a'g im«nts 
he alluded to in that declar.tion. 

I understant him to sp-a'e particalariy and 
‘trongly of the manufacturing inte est, eser.bing 119 
embarrassment to the costo’ production, or, in others 
words, to hgh w-ge-; for labor crea‘es preduc'ion, 
and the cost of production depends upon ‘hat of 
labor, Every la'our kroes thit, as a g-neral 
princinie, the cest of jr ducton caine’ be dimi- 
nished, exc>pt by | wera wars, and that wages 
and productiva go up and down tovether. Lu der- 
so dhim to impute our want of success to the 
greai cost of production, and to argue that we 
sould succeed .n obtaining possession of our owa 
markets, and be successful c mpetitors for the 
matke sof the world, if the currency could be so 
reduced as to bring duwa the co-to! production to 
the standard of prices throughout the world. I un- 
derstood bim that this was the corrective and the 
remedy for the manu‘acturers at least. I thoug’t 
this a near appr ach to hard money alone; and 
how far it is consistent with his desiaratious of 
triendship to a mixed currency, otherscan ju !ge as 
well as I can. 

As the Senator has declined to specify, and as I 
am leit to proceed by such ligh's as I have, I 
sha | now reed some parts of the printed speech of 
the Senaor,and leave others to judge how far they 
sustain the view J tock of his argaments. 

{Here Mr. D. read several passazes from the 
speech, showing the general current 9° a'gumene 
upon benixs, banking. and excessive issu’s of pap?r; 
a'so relating ‘o cred ts, speculation, &e which it 
Is UNnecssa Vv to repeat | 

Sir, Lcannet detain the Senie by readirg fur- 
ther, and I have drawa atteninn to these pira- 
graphs to show, what Lam surethe member « I! 
not qwstion, that he treated of banking as it existe 
in the United States as highly objectionable, and 
bringing upon the public evils which demand:d a 
remety. 

I pass toanother part of the printed rperch, 
whicn I Ce m more miterial, as it relat ¢ to those 
milters whch indaced m+ chefly to rep'y to him. 
The Senctor said: 

“Sir, 1 solemnly televe thatif we ecu'd but 


| reduce this inflated paper bubble to any thing like 


reasonable dimensions, New England wou!d 
become th? most prospecous manulacta ing coun- 
try thatthe sunever shove upon. Why cannt we 
manufa*ture gov.tx, and especially cottoa goods, 
which wil go into secessul tompetiton wih 
British mainufectures in foreign marke's? Have 
we wot the necessary carial? Have we not the 
industry? Have we na the michinery? And, 
above ail, are nut oar skil, evergy, and esterpree, 
proverbial throughout the werd? Land is a's» 
che-perhere than in ony oiler country on the 
fece of the earth, We possess évery advan'tgs 


whi a Pro’denve cen bestow byoa vy for ty: 
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manufacture of co'ton; out they are all counter- 
acted by the folly of man. The raw material 
cos's us less than it does the English, because this 
ig an ar.icle the price of which depends upon foreign 
markets, and is not regulated by our own inflated 
currency. We, theretore, save the freight of the 
cotton across the Atlantic, and that of the manu- 
factured article on its return here. What is the 
reason that, with all these advantages, and with the 
protective duties, which our laws afford to the 
domesic manufacturer of cotton, we cannot obtain 
exclusive possession of the home market, and 
successfully contend for the markets of the world? 
It is simply because we manufacture at the 
nominal prices of our own inflated currency, and 
are compelled to sell at the real prices of other nations. 
Reduce our nominal to the real standard of prices 
throughout the world, and you cover our country 
with blessings and benefits. I wish to Heaven I 
could speak in a voice loud enough to be heard 
throughout New England; because, if the attention 
of the manufacturers could once be directed to the 
subject, their own inte/lgence and native sagacity 
would teach them how injuriously they are affected 
by our bloated banking and credit system, and would 
enable them te apply the preper corrective. 

“What is the reason that our manufactures 
have been able to sustain any sort of competition, 
even in the home. market, with those of British 
origin? It is because England herself is, to a 
greatextent, a paper money country, though, in 
this respeot, not to be compared with our own. 

Irom this very cause, prices in England are 
much higher-than they are upon the continent. 
‘The expense of living is there double what it costs 
in France. Hence, all the English who desire te 
nurse their fortunes by living cheaply, emigrate 
irom their own country to France, or some other 
portion of the continent. The comparative low 
pices of France and Germany have afforded such 
a stimulus to their manufactures that they are now 
rapidly extending themselves, and weuld obtain 
possession, in no small degree, even of the Eng- 
lish home market, if it were not for their protecting 
duties. Whilst British manufactures are now 
Janguishing, thcse of the continuent are springing 
into a healthy and vigorous existence. It was but 
the other day that I saw an extract from an Eng- 
lish paper, which stated that whilst the cutlery 
manufactured in Germany was equal in qnality 
with the British, it was so reduced in price that the 
jJatter would have to abandon the manufacture 
altogether.” 

What do we gather from this? What is the 
obstacle to the success of the manufacturer, in the 
opinion of the Senator? What prevents him 
from obtaining exclusive possession of our market, 
and sharing those of the world in the sale of his 
productions? It is the inflated paper bubble; it is 
“because we manufacture at the nominal prices 
of our own inflated currency, and are compelled 

t o sell at the real prices of other nations.” Such, 
in his view, is thecause of our embarrassment and 
failure in success. Now, sir, what is the remedy 
proposed by the Senator? “Reduce (says he) our 
nominal to the real standard of prices througtout the 
world, and you cover our country with blessings 
and benefits.” Weare to take exclusive possss- 
sion of ourown market, and enter those of the 
world successfully—and by what process? By 
reducing the cost of our goods “to the standard of 
prices throughout the world;” by bringing wages 
down as low as those who manufacture cheapest; 
for by no other process can we enter the markets 
of the world in successful competition. The Sena- 
tor shows us that England is carrying on an 
unsuccessful competitop, in the manufacture of 
cutlery, with Germany, because of the paper 
money cf England. Germany, he alieges, is a 
hard money country, and the costs of production 
or wages is lower, and she therefore manufactures 
cheaper. Now, sir, what is the standard of prices 
throvghout the world? It must be a standard 
which will enable us to sell as low as others—to 
produce as low as the nation that produces lowest, 
or we cannot get the exclusive possession of our 
own market, and enter the markets of the world in 
successful competition. We must go down to the 
wages of France, Germany, and other countries that 





produce lower than our laborers, or those of England- 
It lcan understand language, the paper bubble is to be 
reduced till this result is reached. The Sena or says 
he is for a mixed currency, but goes for the reduc- 
tion of it till it brings prices to this standard. Of 
what consequence is it, Mr. President, whether it 
shall be mixed or unmixed, hard money, or hard 
money and paper, if the reduction is to go on ull 
this effect of coring down to the standard of prices 
throughout the world is produced? None whatever: 
and yet, so confident is the Senator in the sound- 
ness of his policy, that he exhorts the manufac- 
turers to take the ccrrective iato their own hands,and 
to bring this result abou!; and yet he complains of 
me as representing him as too mach of a hard-mo- 
ney man. I supposed in all this the Senator locked 
really to hard money; but whether he did or not 1s of 
little consequence, as the effect on labor and business 
will be the same. I was led to this conclusion, for I 
thought he would not wish to be understood as 
viewing one currency as most useful to the manu- 
facturers and another t» the country. If there be 
confusion in the matter, lam not answerable for 
that, for I replied to such opinions as were ad- 
vanced. {[t appeared to me that the evil complain- 
ed of was the expan-ion of the currency, and the 
remedy proposed a reduction to this standard of 
prices throughout the world. 1 know the Senator 
has spoken much of his friendship for laborers; but 
it is his practical views of policy, his means to be 
employed to secure prosperity, that | examined. I 
did not consider the pari of his speech from which 
he has read, and considers the foundation of unjust 
remark elsewhere, as an important or material por- 
tion of his reasoning. Such is the doctrine contain- 
ed in the printed speech. It is before the world, and 
let them judge of it, and see whether | have brought 
the member nearer to being a friend of hard mo- 
ney than he brings himself. 

But the Senator pointed cut two paragraphs in 
my reply which he says do him injustice. If so, 
it was not my purpose. On the first page, he 
alleges that, in a general summary which I make, 
(not of his exclusive views, as the paragraph 
shows,) I impute to him an opinion that the Sub- 
Treasury will have a greater influence over banks 
and banking, and reduce the currency beyond what 
he ever thought or has contended it would do, not- 
withstanding I expressly sta'e, in another place, 
when I speak of him alone, that he declares him- 
self the friend of well reguiated banks and a 
mixed currency. On this point, I shall only say 
it is the last on whichI could have anticipated 
complaint, after all the reasoning of the Senator 
to prove the expediency of reducing the currency, 
because of the evils of banking. But the effect 
of the bill is matter that never entered my mind 
as of any moment. It was not the measure of in- 
fluence which it would have that I discussed, or 
thought important, as I alluded to it only ina 
summary way. lt was the opinions and doctrines 
advanced in the argument, the general scope of 
policy advocated by the member, upon which I 
commented, and to whichI replied. I could not 
misunderstand him in expressing the opinion that 
the bill would have its influence, as a corrective, 
and I am indifferent what degree of influence is or 
may be ascribed to it. 

The Senator laid hold of another isolated para- 
graph of my reply at the thirteenth page, and sup- 
poses I meant to assert that he and his friends con- 
tended that the bill would reduce the valne of pro- 
perty and wages one-half. I assured him the other 
day, and now do it again, that such is not my 
meaning, nor does it :eem to me to be the just or 
fair construction of the language. The language 
is this: “* I do not impute this power to the bill, but 
itis enough for me that its friends do.” What 
power? He alleges the power te reduce wages and 
property one-half. I say the power to reduce 
wages and property, and to improve our relations 
to foreign trade, without assigning any particular 
proportion of reduction. The Senator draws the 
the pwportion from a hypothetical case sta‘ed by 
me in illustration of the general proposition under 
consideration, that a reduction of wages would be 
beneficial to the laberer. This I combated, and 
in the hypothesis assumed a case in which wages 
were supposed to be reduced one-half, Having 








gone through with this, which appears on the face 
of it to be, what it it, hypothetical, and not feunded 
on propositions intended to be imputed to any one 
as use{ in argument, I return by a new paragraph 
to the bill, and use the language I have read, not 
intending to se‘er to the hypothesis, or the propor. 
tion of reduction in it, but to the general proportion 
under consideration. He therefore gives a meaning 
to my remarks never designed or thought of by me 
until I heard his construction. He does not read the 
speech as I understand it, and meant it should be un- 
derstood. This explanation is the same I gave the 
other day, and is what the Sena‘or called a dis- 
claimer. It is a disclaimer of nothing but his con- 
struction of my language and meaning. It that is 
what ke meant by a disclaimer, [ amcon'ent with 
it, but 1 wish to Le rightly understood. If you 
take the paragraphs alone which the Senator read, 
it may be understood as he represents; but that 
is not the inference as it appears to me from the 
whole text. 

But the Senator went further, and read from my 
speech the next sentence, which is, ‘‘What re- 
sponse will the farmers, mechanics, and manufac- 
turers made to such a flagitious proposition?” an4, 
seizing upon the word flagi‘i us,used in no sense of- 
fensively, not having the remotest personal appli- 
cation to him, but applied to the general proposi- 
tion to reduge wages, &c, and not to the hypothesis 
or any thing contained in it, inquires of the Senate 
if he might not pronounce this statement a flagi- 
tious representation of his remarks? I wish him 
now to state whether in employing that language 
he meant to reflect on me personally? (Mr. D. 
paused a moment; and the Senator not making an 
answer, he added,) if he did, then I hurl back the 
imputation with the scorn and contempt language 
so unmerited and unprovoked deserves, and sus- 
pend further remarks till I hear the member. 











SPEECH OF MR. STRANGE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In Senate, Thursday, February 27, 1840—On the 
assump'ion, by the Federal Government, ef the 
debts of the States, and in reply to Messrs. Cray 
and CritTeENDEN. 

Mr. Presipent: I may say with honest Iago— 
but with much more sincerity than he did, “I do 
repent me that I did put it to you.” Ido most 
sincerely regret the rashness which has imposed 
upon myself a task to which my state of health is 
so inadequate—the undertaking to address the Se- 
na’e upon a subject which opens and has already 
afforded so wide a field of debate. But the 
good humored assaults made upon me on 
yesterday by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Critrenpen,] excited me to a degree 
that made me unmindful, for the time, of my 
weakness. Perhaps he brought me somewhat into 
the state of the Prince of Denmark when wi'ness- 
ing the extravagances of Laertes over the grave 
of his sister, he exclaimed, ‘ Nay, an thoul’t 
mouth, I'l] rant as well as thou.” His prophetic 
visions produced a correspondent delirium ia my- 
self, and tempted me to efforts to outprophesy him. 
Time must, as in other cases, disclose whether the 
four hundred who foretold success to Ahab at Ra- 
moth Gilead, or Macaiah the sen of Imlah, who 
prognosticated defeat, are the truer prophets. 

But neither of us, I fear, can boast much of unc- 
tion from above; and while it is forbidden to us to 
look even upon the shadows of coming events, we 
must be content to speculate by the pale light of 
reason, and to draw from the exper.ence of the past, 
analogical deductions for the future. 

When I said to the Senator from Kentacky [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN] On yesterday that I differed from him 
with less regret than I did with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucnanan,] I said it in ne spi- 
rit of unkindness; indeed, had I done so, I should 
have misrepresented my own feelings. I am not 
one of those who cannot do jastice to a political 
opponent. No one, I am sure, within this chamber, 
listens to that Senator with more pleasure than my- 
se!f; no one more admires the dexterity with which 
he wields his blade, a!th« ugh myself may semetimes 
feel the keenness of i's e’ge. But I cannot but re- 
gret that the same s:gacity and skill with which he 
wields it are not displayed’ in the selection of the 
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~ cause in which to draw it. I should be happy to 
- fight upon the same side with the Senator from 
| Kentucky, did not sad experience convince me that 
> if Lever do so, I must be content to take the wrong 
he usual, the debate upon the report and resolu- 

tions submitted by the chairman of the Select 
' Committee, the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
’ Gronpy,] has taken a very discursive range, and 
the whole field of party strife has been traversed 
- as suited the tastes of the various speakers. Upon 

its first introduction, the report was met by the 
- most extraordinary fusilade ever witnessed in this 
- chamber, ant the vigor of the aitack p'ainly indi- 
' cated the heart cherished value of the objects 
' against which the report and resolutions were 
' Jevelled. And yet the resolutions contain four 
simple propositions, which the report sus'ains by 
able and unanswerable arguments. The first three 
of these propositions are: 

|. Resolved, That the assumption, directly or indirectly, by 
the General Government, of the debits which have been, or may 
be, contracted by the States for local objects or State purposes, 
would be unjust, both to the States and tothe people. 

2, Resolved, That such assumption would be highly inex- 
pedient, and dangerous to the union of the States. 

3. Resolved, ‘That such assumption would be wholly un- 
authorized by, and in violation of, the Constitution of the 
United States, and utterly repugnant to all the objects and pur- 
poses for which the Federal Union was formed. 

Neither of these propositions had any one 
the temerity opealy to quesiion, and with ail the 
feailessness ascribed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Crirrenpen] to American Senators, 
in the discharge of official duty, and justly, as I 
trust, no one here has been bold enough to dispu‘e 
the truth of either of them. 

But it is said their assertion in this form, and at 
this time, is irregular, unnecessary, and impolitic. 
Irregular, because no legislative action is propo:ed, 
either by the report or the resolutions. This is an 
extraordinary objection to come from a party who 
passed the resolution, condemnatory of General 
Jackson, through this body, by acclamation. It is 
true that resolution was subsequently expunged, 
but the ground of its expunction was not thatit 
contemplated no legislative action. But is it true, 
thatour duty here is confined to the mere passage 
of laws? Does the steerage of the vessel of State 
depend exclusively upon the passage of laws? And 
if not, is Congress to leave that steerage to other 
hands, and take no thought of the direction in 
wh ch the vessel is tending? If, from the look out 
pont which it occupies, it beholds rocks and 
shoals, and whirlpools, and quicksands lying before 
her, is no warning voice to be lifted up? Can there 
be adoubt that this is one of the most important 
duties which our constituents expect us to perform; 
that we should make diligent use of all the taleats 
which God has given us, ard of the advantages 
of our position, to search out political truth, keep 
it steadily in view, and proclaim it to our fel- 
low-citizens? Does not the whole us2ge of the 
nation prove it to be so? In my opinion, sir, were 
we to neglect this, we should neglect the most im- 
portant half of our duty. The report and resolu- 
lions then are not irregular, unless, as is further 
contended, they a:e unnecessary. 

They are denounced as unnecessary because the 
assumption of the State debts by the General Go- 
vernment has never been con‘emplated by any 
one. Who that has lvoked upon the signs of 
the times can feel this security? Are not the 
newspapers of a certain class full of suggestions 
upon this subject, and have not the circulars ¢f 
bankers been put forth indicating its propriety and 
even its necessity? But the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who addressed us some days ago, [Mr 
Cray,] demands, with an appearance of scorn, if 
we are to pay any attention to newspaper sug- 
gestiins or bank circulars?’ I answer, unhesitat- 
ingly, yes. He asks if our action is to be at all 
affected by them? Again I answer, yes. The day 
has gone by when the press is nothing, or money 
kings are to be despised. The latter great person- 
ages plant their feet upon the necks of those who 
control empires. How long bas it been since the 
Stamp of a banker’s foot and his declaration that, if 
acertain war was declared, he would not be seen 
again for many menths upon ’change, had an im- 
portant bearing upon the measures of one of the 
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first powers in Europe? This happened on the 
other side of the Atiantic; but are we without si- 
milar experience on this? Is it for us, yet panting 
after a struggle with one of these mammoth pow- 
ers, to affect to despise them? Is it for us, who 
have lately witnessed bulletins and proclamations 
and letters issuing from the marble palace, ag:ta'- 
ing the vast political mass in ovr country, as the 
ocean is stiired up by the breath of the storm, to 
talk about being regardless of bankers’ circulars? 
And when we hear the murmur of the coming 
tornado, are we to wait unul it strikes us before 
we prepare ourselves to meet i! ia safely?) When 
we see the opiates preparing for the people, and 
the chains being forged which are to bind them in 
endless slavery, is it our duty to wait until the 
drugs have been administered and the chains fas- 
tened not only upon their limbs, but around their 
hearts, till they are bound “to the earth, manacled 
and fettered, before we warn them of their dan- 
ger? No one contemplates assuming the State 
debts by the General Government! Did not the 
Senator from Kentucky, who addres-ed us the 
vther day, (Mr. Ciay,] pour forth notes of lamen- 
tation over the hapless conditicn of the States, 
pres-ed down with dett? One mizht have almost 
fancied them the plaiative exclamation: of the 
poetic King of Israel over the untimely fate of 
his son Absalom. Did he not speak of the intimate 
relationship existing between the Statesand the Gene- 
ral Government? Were not the States commended 
to eur sympa’ hy, and spoken of as bone of our bone 
and fle-h of our flesh?) That if one suffers, all 
partake of the suffering? &e. And why was 
all this?) From the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Why speak to us of the woes of the 
States, and the sympathy due to them, if we were 
not expected to bring relief? Do men spend their 
breath in detailing their grievances, and appealing 
to the pity of those from whem they expect no- 
thing? A politician, as old, and experienced, and 
sk.ltul, as the Senator from Kentucky, speaks not 
without an object; and, to me, the inference is 
clear, that, like leaves, his words are cast into 
the mass to create a ferment in the public mind 
until it throws out some food for the cravings of the 
States, or rather of the British bankers. The ob- 
jection,then,'hat these resolutions were unnecessary, 
is as groundless as the one that they are irregular. 

And this is further conclusively proven by the third 
objection brought against them, to wil, that they 
are impolitic. How impolitic? Because, forsooth, 
they will injure the credit of the States. It cannot 
be the mere declaration that the States owe so 
much money that can injure their credit, because that 
was before a matter of public notoriety. The debts 
of Governments, and especially free Governments, 
can never bea secret to any one who desires to 
know the truth. They are contracted in the face 
of day, and are evidenced by records continually 
spread open in the broad light of the sun. What, 
then, is the%discrediting matiei? It is the declara- 
tion that this Government will not assume to pay 
them. But if it was known and believed be‘ore 
that this Government wou'd not assume to pay 
them; if the conviction was firm and unwavering, 
would a declaration to that effect eperate in any 
way upon any mind? Surely not. Suppose this 
Government were to declare that it would not as- 
sume to pay the debt of Great Britain; would that 
effect the creditof Great Britain? No! And no 
one imagines that it would. Why? Because the 
wildest visionary that ever lived, never for a mo- 
ment imagined that the Government of the United 
Siates wonld assume the British debt. If, then, 
the public mind on both sides of the Atlantic were 
equally clear of the impres-ion that the General 
Government wou!d assume the debts of the States, 
as that it would assume the debis of Great Britain, 
could the credit of the States be any more affected 
by the declaration that she will not assume their 
debts, than would be the credit ef Great Britain by 
as'milar declaration? Surely not. The argument, 
then, that the credit of the States will be affected 
by the declaration that the General Government 
will not assume their debts, must be founded upon 
.the supposition that such an expectation exists 
somewhere, Now, as it is admitted on the other 
side thatno one ought to have the folly to contend 
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for such assumption, it follows that such an expec- 
tation is erroneous. And is it right and justto saffer 
any one to remain under it? If no one entertains 
this expectation, the declaration that it is erroneeus 
is at least harmiess; andif any one does entertain 
il, 1 1S but just to apprize them of their error. 

But the secret that such animpression does exist 
some where,and the true origin of that impression,are 
disclosed farther by a metaphor resoried to by the op- 
ponents of the-e resolutions to show their impolicy. 
‘They speak of this Government being the father, and 
the States the children. From this figure the pria- 
ciple of consolidation is distinctly seen peep- 
ing out, and iis fallacy ought to be at once 
exposed. Does the son beget the father, or the fa- 
ther the son? Is the procreator or the ofispring an- 
terior in existence? There can be but one answer 
to these questions. Now as the States made the 
General Government, and not the General Govern- 
ment the State Governments, and as the State Go- 
vernments existed for years before the General 
Goverament, the General Government cannot be 
the father of the State Governmen's. But waiving 
the correctness of the figure for the present, for the 
sake of argument let it be conceded that the rela- 
tionship does exist as supposed. Assuming this, 
the argument on the other side is, that it is impoli- 
tic and unkind for a father to proclaim the indebt- 
edness of his chi'dren, and declare in advance that 
he will not assume their debts. But in this argu- 
ment two important facts are overlooked in the care 
of the particular family spoken Of, viz: in the first 
piace that the indebtedness of the children is known 
to every one before the father speaks, “and in the 
next place that the father cannot speak to his chil- 
dren without all the world hearing him. The 
question then atises whether such a f>ther, know- 
ing that his children were largely indebted, and 
that designing persons were endeavoring to per- 
suale them that it was the duty of the father and 
the interest of the whole family that he should as- 
sume their debts, whiie he himself firmly believed 
that such a step would be ruinous to all, 
and unjust to many brauches of it, he ought 
not to warn his children against listening tu perni- 
cious counsels—counsel!s tending to render them 
indolent and extravagant—and distinctly to ap- 
piise them that, according to his views of justice, 
expediency, and the family relationship, such a 
thing was totally inadmi:sible? So much for the 
first three resolutions, 

$1. Resolved, That to set apart the public lands, or the reve- 
nues arising therefrom, for the beforementioned purposes, 
would be equally unjust, inexpedient, and unconstitutional. 

And here the gentlemen on the other side make 
their s'and and fight against the resolution, and in- 
sist that it is both constitutional, just, and expedi- 
ent, to distribute the preeeeds ot the public lands 
among the States. On all these points I take issue. 
1. Tsay it is unconstitutional. Why? I assume 
it as a political axiom, disputed by no one, that 
this Government has no power to raise money for 
any other purposes than those set forih in the Con- 
stitution which gave that Government existence. 
I assume further, what I sappo-e no one will ques- 
tion, that distribution among the States is not one 
of those purposes. Dves it not fojlow, as an in:vi- 
table conclusion of right season, that whatever 
might be the constitational power of Congress over 
a fund on hand, which it was evident could never 
be absorbed in the proper outlay ef the Govern- 
meat, it wou!d be a manifest breach of all const.ta- 
tional trust to make such a distribution when the 
effect would be to create a necess'ty for raising fur- 
iher sums by taxation to supply the place ef those 
so diverted by dist‘ibu'ion? 

But I understood the Senator from Kentucky, 
who addressed us the other day, [Mr. Cray,] to 
consider a portion of the-e lands asa specific trust 
to be applied to certain purposes distinctly pointed 
out in the deeds of ce-s'on. 

The fellowing is the language used in the cession made by 
the State of Virginia, on the first day of March, seventeen htn- 
dred and eighty-four, to wit: “That all the lands within the 
territory so ceded to the United States, and not reserved or ap 
propriated to any of the beforementioned purposes, or disposed 
of in bounties to the officers and evidiers of the American army, 
shall be considered as a common fuad, for the use and benefit 
of such of the United Siates as have beceme, or shall become 
members of the Confederation or Federal alliance of sai 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to the usual rsepective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and shall be 
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faithfu ly and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose whateoever. 

The languag?: u-td in the deeds of other Siates is 
substantiaily the same. I: is very obvious that di-- 
tribution 's not one of the objects of the trust, or it 
would have teen set forth. The object, after cer- 
iain réservatiors, is one, and that is “tio be a com- 
mon fund for the vse and benefit ofall the States, 
aceording to the asual iespective proportions in 
the gene:al cherge and expenditure.” It is well 
known tha’, at this time, our Federal Cons'itut'on 
had not been adcepted, and that each State contii- 
bu ed by taxing and collecting ifrom her own c ti- 
zens so much to the general charge as Congress 
dec ared to be her quota. The object of the trust 
deciared in relatonto the pubic lands, was thin 
manifest—that a proportion equal to what cach 
S'ate contributed to the general charge and expen- 
d-ure, of the procerds cf the public lands, was to be 
applied towards her quota of such chorge and ex- 
peadiure, end diminish to that extent ber reces- 
ri'y for self taxation. The words “use and bene- 
fi” exclude the ive: of an acival surrender to the 
States; but imp'y an application by a trustee to the 
partic: Jar use de.lared. And as it to exclude any 
pos-ibli'y of mostake, the desd goes on to ceclare 
that it shall be faithfully and bona fide, (appropriate 
words as app'icable to a servant cr trustee,) dis- 
po ed of for that purpose, and no other use oT pur- 
pore whatsoever. Notoing can be move specific 
and exc usive of eve.y other use and purpose 'han 
contributicn to the gen ral charge and expen i ure. 

Thus matters stood anterior to the adoption of the 
Federal Consuintion. Bat Lun terstood the Sena- 
tor from Ke tucky, (Mr. Cray,] to say that, after 
that, ine exeention o| the trus’ became impcs-ible, 

and the trust fund con-eque.tly resulted to the or - 
ginelgran'o.s. That the Stat-s no lonzer con'ris 
bu'el, by self-taxation, thir properions t> the 
geurral charge and expentiture; bat the levy of 
taxes was mace by the Gener: l Goverament 
through imp ss upos the country at large, anl 
the measure of arp'ication, and the sudjecis of ap 
heation were trereby enoihi ated. Tt is trae thet, 
in precice, atter the acopion of the Feder«l 
Constiiition, the S'a'es were no more called on to 
contribute their proportions of the public coarse 
ani expenditore, but this was a mere practical 
operativa. Fotcn ially, both the objects and mea- 
aure of the applicaicn of the preceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, were prererved inthe Constinumion. In 
the first article, secend section, and third clause of 
the Federal Constitution, it is declared: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall 
the veveral States which may be taciuded within this Union, 
ucCording to their respective numbers, eic.? 

The whole revenue, then, i! taought expedient, 
mighi be raised by direct taxation, (and would pro- 
bably be the mest equitable wo e.) and if so raped, 
cleanly the proceeds of the public iends cuglit, ac- 
cording to the tern.s of ces ion, to be applied in 
aid of the Siatesin ther respective preporticns, to 
lighten tie turden of direct taxat on upon each, 
Thea both the cbject of applic .t on and the mea- 
sare of proportion would stand out in bold relief. 
Reasons oj policy ani convenience have induced 
the Sta‘es to prefer taxalon by imposts to d rect 
taxatioa, but in neither form co they desire to be 
tex d beyend the public necessities; and to no far- 
ther eaten’, in e:thes form, has power teen con- 
ferred oa Congress to impo e taxes, aud in nei her 
form has Conjzress the right to impose far her 
taxes, while a fund jemains on hand applicable to 
the public expenditures. The public lands, then, 
must be used to lightea the burden of taxation, in 
whatever furm taxation is levied. Whether the fact 
be str.cly so or not, taxation by imposts is sub- 
mitied te, because it is supprsed to approxima e 
the same proportiin in contribution by the re. 
spective States, with direct taxation. Tae trus', 
therefure, upon which the public lands were h- ld, 
stands in its fu'l force, and unchanged in its na- 
ture and vbjecte. This is conclusively shown by 
the siriking facts, that al:hough the Federal Consti- 
tution went isto operat.on in March, 1789, and 
North Carolina mace her ce-sion in December of 
that year, none months after, and Georgia made 
hers in 1802, about thiiteen years afier the Federal 
Constitut'on went isto opera’ion, both these S'ates 
preserved substantially the language used in the 
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Virginia deed of cession, which, it is now con- 
tended, could thea have no operative mean- 
ing, and thereby dec ared trus's whch it was ob- 
v.ous, atthe time they were declared, coald never 
be executed. This is altogether too absurd 
to be supposed; and it must necessarily follow that 
it was we'l unlerstood that the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution produced no change in the 
cperation of thee grants. This is further con- 
firmed by the second clause of the third section of 
the fourth ait c'e of the Constitution, which declares 
that 

“The Congresa shall have power to dispose of and make all 


needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 


Now what territory was there belonging to the 
United States, other than the lands ceced by the 
States? And there is no evidence that any other ter- 
riiory, Which could be ca'led property ot the Uni- 
ted Siates, was in contempiation. So far from it, 
purchases of teriitory, since made, hive been se- 
riously questioned as breaches of the Constitution. 
It fullows, then, that these pablic lan’s were deemed 
the property of the United Siates by the framers of 
the Constitution, and not that the trust had resul ed 
for the want of power toexecute it. It appears, then, 
that Congress holds this fund uncer the same trasts 
that itdorsot.er property of the United States; and 
the question recurs whether, if Con: ress cannot 
constitaionally ra'se morey for distribution among 
the States, she can do so indirectly, by applying the 
money “hich she ho!ds for the purposes « f the Go- 
vernment, to distribution among the States, and 
thereby create a necessity fer raising other inoney 
for those purposes to which the fund distributed 
ought to have been applie!? Every fair mind fur- 
nishes a ready answer to this question. 

Aud is it not equally obvious, that whi'e the Go- 
Vernmeat cominges in operation, such must be the 
( ffect of every disiriba'ioa, un'ess we Can suppo e 
the improbable (and ce:ituniy not now existing) 
case ot the General Government holcing funded 
debi or stocks yi Iding an annual intercst sufficient 
to d-Iray its current expenses. The enlightened 
and able Senator fron Souh Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
ROUN J in his argument on the expediency ef this 
measure, has put the case of the present sia‘e of 
ihe Treasury aid the prospective revenue, sho ving 
thet an abstraction of tne proceeds of the public 
lands must render an increase of the tar.ff inevita- 
bie. Butis it net equally apparent that if, as he 
and I botu think, we have no right to lay a tariff 
for any cther purpose than revenue, a cis'ribution 
of meney in tne ‘ireasury, which would have the 
effect of rendering a reduction of the tariff imprac- 
cable, would be lable to the same ebjectioss? 
Both wou'd have the effect of causing taxation to 
supply money whch had been distr.buted. 1 thus 
arrive at ile conclusion, thata distribution of the 
procceds of the public lands as far transcends the 
consiiiutional trust powers of Congress as the 
assumption of the State debis, a measure from the 
adv.cacy of which, as before stated, every body 
shrinks. 

2. Nor is the injastice of such distribution less 
apparent. The truth is, the only thing which re- 
comments i' to the flavor cf any one is its injus- 
tice. What possible inducement couid twenty-six 
geattemen have to contribute a sum, to be imme- 
diately divided «nt among them in the same pro- 
portions in which they ha! conuibuid? None. 
Stl less would they bein favoref sucba measure, 
if they weie required to psy some cn? for collect- 
ing and distributing the mouey. Butif the distri- 
bution were to be in some different ratio fr m that 
in wheh the contibution bad been made, then 
would it be incvuiable that some of the parties 
must wihdiaw more than they contributed, and, 
cocsequenily, others less. This might commend 
ihe arrangement to the favor of tho:e who were to 
be gainers by the opera'ivn; and if” it were uncer- 
tain which of the parties were to be the gainers, 
the gam! ling spirit to which every man is more or 
less subject, would probably commend it to the 
favor of ell. But, yet the injustice of the scheme 
is apparent to every one; and if the distributor 
were authorized to obtain imperceptibly from the 
pockets of the twenty-six gentlemen sums of mo- 
ney, according to the cost of what each might eat, 
drink and wear, and then to divide the money 
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per capita, would not the inequality of the p'g 
chock a very blunt sense of justice? 

3. As to the inexpediency of the distribution o'. 
jected to by the resoiution, What can any man sa 
after the lammous ond forcible poitraiture mag 
of its effects, a few days ago, by the Sonator fry 
South Carolina? Itisa ves’ subjzet, and I will go 
overtask myse'f avd the paticnce cf the Seats by 
Z0ing into it. J kave itas lett by the Senat r {roy 
Souin Carolina. 1 will wot attespt togid a san. 
beam. 

And here, sir, the sulject weu'd s’em naturaliy 
to close; but the m-mory of man rauneth not 
the contrary ef the practice on th’s fluor of mak. 
ing every question of any magnitude to Leer upon 
the strile of party raging in this land. Be it « 
and if gentlemen will force them upon us, I, fo: 
one, ain nct for sbrinking from such e.nes's. | 
for one, have such con idence ia my 4 obit eal prin. 
ciples, as io be willing to see them sifted and exa- 
inined at ail times and m all p aces—ay, and to 
believe, too, that they can bear seme misie; resentg 
lion, without endangering greatly their perpetuiiy 

“Truth, crush’d to earth, will iise again-~ 
Th’ eternal years of God ave herr; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
Aud dies amid her worshippers.” 

So may errorever petieh,2n¢, among other er:y.g, 
those of Harvisonian Federal'sm. 

The great difficulty of the cause to which 
I belons, in our party srifes is the pre 
servation of our own banner. Our adversaries 
are ever stiiving to throw matiers into con. 
fusion, and, taking advantage of the tumu't, i 
rob us cf our bann«r, and to thrust theirs ino ou 
unvilling grasp. Our names are se-z d upon, and 
appropriated to themselves, and others fited up 5 
us, by which our fore‘atheis never baptized us, 
Thus «eeasiozally are our own brethren ant kin. 
died, men of the szme political fem ly, avd shar 
ing withusin the common inshen/iance of sound 
faith, made for a time to fight - gains! us; and mis 
chief is peipetra‘ed, difficult to repair: for it's no! 
every mn “who knows the true prince by iu- 
stinc’,” lke the fat knight, of fece i us memory. 

1 do not kn\w a better service that a man cay 
do to his conntry, than ty hold forth, with a s'rong 
arm, to the fudiic view, the g'onous Democratic 
banuer, in its unadorned simplicity, wota is plain, 
p.tay, intetlig:ble mortoes. The theery of Govern. 
ment, which should be the plamest thing on earth, 
has been by artitc2 converted iato a puzz e-tool, 
and itssimple purpes's myst fied and defeaud. 
The happire-s of man, through its terdeacies to 
render him virtuous, ts i's sole « flice, if it ha. any 
worth the trouble and expense tha’ ntocests. Its 
systems are various, but they may be recuced to 
twoclasses: that which aduresses the reascn of 
man, and withhol!s from him temptations to be 
vicious, aod that which seeks to ccn'rol him by his 
selfish p:svions, his hopes, bis fears, hs cesire ef 
gain. Very few Governments have been bared 
upon the fo: mer principles—the mass have adop'ed 
the latter. Perbaps the earliest ard rudest firm 
of Government in which reason was overlo kel, 
was that in which priestcra‘t usursed the control 
of every thing, end a ged or gods supposed to be 
speaking through the mouths of men, dic'ated alike 
to indivijua'!s and nations. The most rew exac 
tions wire made cf the masses of mankind, ent 
the most grinding oppressions imposed upon their, 
that the javored few might cujuy wealts and ease, 
and honor and renown. ‘Tne treasures cf the cof- 
fer and of the heart were alike wrung fiom thei' po- 
sessors, that the dominion of their oppressors might 
be absolute and enques'ione!, Exactions wee 
sometimes carried so far as to demand the fruit+f 
ihe body to appease imaginary ceities for imagi- 
nary sins, and the ;roduc:s of the toil of miilicns 
were :urrendered, that a few might luxuriate in 
exhaustless abundance, an! uoiaterrupted eace. 
This has been happily styled by the ce'ebraied 
Jobn Taylor, whom I :o0 mach delight to admire 
and quote, the age of Jupiter; he among the heathen 
gods who was most imper ous and cctensive in his 
sway. But his tyranny became so oppressive, that 
mankind could no longer endure i', and bold spi- 
tits penetrated his tenpl s, and discovered and ex- 
posed ‘he fiauds of his priests. 

Next came the age of Mars, and heroes, clad 
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in steel, controlled mankind. He is among the 
most ni ble of the heathen gods, and has about 
hma generosity of character which disdain: to 
tramp!e on the weak and defenceless, ant scatters 
wih lidevality what he gathers by his power, 
gill he 2 pealed not to the reason of mankind, but 
controlled them, through their fears, with the 

rustling banner and the bristling steel. 

After himcame Mercury, establishing dominion 
by addressing himself, threugh fraud and artifice, 
to the cupidity of mankind, or humbling them into 
submission by reducing them to poverty. Finally 
combinations were formed among all these powers, 
and the science of Government became complex 
and mysterious. It was supposed tha’ there was 
no o'her way of correcting tre evils, or rather to 
yender thea to’erable, incident to these princ'ples 
of Government, than to rescri to checks and ba- 
jances, and to make the vices and pas:i ns of one 
man strain the vices and passiois of another. 
When Goverament became a mystery, it was sup- 
posed that it admitted but of three simple forms, 
yz: monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and 
that all Goveraments consisted of one or more of 
these e'emen's, controiled by one another, or a 
combination of two or three, of the heathen deities, 
before mentioned. 

Such was the state of thingsin the old world, 
but cur sagacious forefathers saw the error of 
pincipls on which those Governments were based, 
and the battles of our Revolut on were foueh', thst 
the whole heathen Pantheon might be de‘hioned 
with its cumbr. us and expensive machinery, aad 
that Governments might be established in the new 
word, formed upon moral principles Tost man 
might be re t red to his native dignity—a seli-g - 
vernin: being, disenthral'ed from the do:ninion of 
passions, and yielding to the sway ef reason and 
conscience—a reason and conse'ence on wh-se 
tablets are written, by the fincero! God himself, pre- 
cious and notl+ trwhs, wach can never he erased, 
bat are r-‘reshed by revelation from day to day. 
They believed that« ante'ains much of the original 
image of his Maker; that s)me hing of His pority 
js enshrined in the breast ef woman; that mercy, 
ttat most in'er-sing of H's attribue-, beams 
forth from her ey in rays of tenderness, or gently 
distils in drops of sympathy. That in the bo om of 
man His sterner attribu'e of justice has a deep 
abiding place. Such were the principles upon 
which our beaut ful system of government: were 
based. Currupiion was excluded by avoiding ac- 
cumulations of power; justice secured by es'abiish- 
ing a perfect equality of rights among men; and 
happiness placed wiihin the reach of all, by open- 
ing a fair field for virtue, and talent, and industry 
toreap their harvest, while vice, and ignorance, 
and stupidity, and indo’ence, were Ie‘t to that 
curse to which a righteous Providence has seen fit 
to expose them. 

But the devil came, as he has ever dene 
to each earih'y paradise, disguise! as an 
angel of light, or in some unob'rusive form, 
litle calculated to excite the aiarm of thos: whose 
destruction he meditates. Connate with our Con- 
stitution were those who held to the old belief that 
honest disinterested reason was an unsafe governor, 
and that Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury—one, or all 
three, must be re tored—hence an estadli-ked reli- 
gion, standing armies, vist navies, exclusive privi- 
Jeges and monopolies, and whole hosts of eleemosy- 
nary dependan's upon the labor of others, had all 
their advocates. In all this we perceive what 
constitule the warring elements of party in our 
land. But constant association, even in strife, will 
assimilate men to each other, and one may gather 
moral contagion from another whom he ha‘es— 
and thus have these parti’s been constantly vary- 
ing in the intensity of their principles, so as even 
sometimes to render it doubtful which was which. 
The result has been that Jupiter, and Mars, and 
Mercury, have all been imperceptibly regaining in 
part their lost empire; and, although disavowed in 
our constitutions, have exerted substantial control 
in our public affairs. Of these, as might have been 
expected from his natare, Mercury has been by far 
the most successful. He has not only given tone 
to our Governments, but has enthroned himself in 
the hearis of our people, until, instead of increasing 
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in virtas, and disinierestedness, and patrio'ism, an 
eager haste to be rich has become our distinguish- 
ing national charac'eristic. Hence every indivi- 
dual is pursuing rches as the chief good, and mo- 
ney, money, money, currency, currency, currency, 
is the continual cry in the country, inthe ciy, !n 
private conversation, and in the debates of this 
chamber. To ail thi; the Governments have been 
conti:buting by example, an! the stimulus of their 
measures, tariff, iaternal improvemen’s by the Ge- 
nerel Government, lending revenues for banking 
purpeses, ani other kindred opera ions. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN] has represented the friends of the 
Administratioa as differing among themselves 
as to which of these causes have produced 
these efficis. He will pardon me fer saying 
there is no such difference zmoug them—tiey all 
concur in believing every one of them the offspring 
of the same parent, and to have acied harmoni usly 
in the accoinplishment of his designs. Some may 
suppose one of thes? causes more efficient than the 
rest; others inay have supposed another; bat all 
agree that the whole responsibility isto be shared 
among them; and in what exact proportions it is 
not thonghi very materia! to inquire. 

But what, af er all, is the great evil they have pre- 
duced? Is it any actual diminution of the resources of 
the coustry? This, pethaps, they have edected to a 
grestextent; but thatis litle or nothing compared to 
the real evils. ‘These are transferring by s'ratagem 
end fraud, from A to B, the hard earnings of the 
latter, not by a regolar and slow process, but by the 
qvck and unseen movements of a mouniebank; de- 
feat ng that tenvency to equi idbiiam at which our 
institutons aim; leaving th: ore psrty overwhelmed 
in amezement and distress at a poverty which hes 
rusted upon bim hke an armed man; the o'ber 
pant ng with that feverish thirst for weaita whch 
sudden success bege's—the Ceerest curse of him 
wo fe-ls tt—resembl'ing in kind and intensity that 
of the fabl d Tantalus; ¢r wallewi gin an osten- 
tatious luxury, et war with our Repubirean insta. 
t ens—provokirg imp tent envy in some; in otbers, 
le-s weat hy, ruinous efforts io vie insplendor. Ine 
dividual and aggregate misery is the irevetable 
consequence. A man is fitted, by a gradwal in- 
crease or reductivn «f his means, to bear the 
maximum or minimum wih ca'mness, whie 
sudden reverses either way bring in their train 
the loss of content, and, with it, happiness. In 
either case, the passi-n of avarice is stirred to 
madness. This 1s the real curse under which we 
are at present labor:ng. This is the egony threogh 
which we are passing, of which I spoke yes‘erday. 
A pictore, drawn by the hand of an ancient mas- 
ter, is not inapplicab’e to our times. Saliust, in 
one of his epistles to Carsar, thus expresses him- 
self: 

In process of time, the ascendency of wealth became com- 
plete. Its excellence was universally acknowledged, and power 
and honors followed in its train. From the same era, the de- 
Cline of virtue may be dated) Poverty was vow held as igno- 
minious. Innocence of heart and simplicity of manners were 
interpreted into a sative on the times. Thus the youth. taught 
to look up to riches as the sovereign good. became apt pupils in 
the schoo! of luxury. Avarice and pride supplied their pre- 
cepis. Rapacity and profusion went hand in han!. Careless 
of their own fortunes, and eager to posseas thoze of others, 
shame and remorse, modes y and moderation, every principle, 


gave way. All rushed intu a profligacy tat heeded no re- 
straint, either divine or hnman. 


And why, we aie tauntingly asked on the other 
side, did we not prevent these evil-?) Intorn, I will 
ask anothrr question: Has not the Demccratic party 
been striving against them—ineflici-ntly, it is true, 
but still striving—from time immcmoriai? We 
read a pirable in Scripture of a certain husband- 
man, who sowed geod seed in his ficld; but, while 
he slept, an enemy came and sowed tares among 
his wheat. Would it not have been an aggrava- 
tion of the wrong, had that enemy taunted him to 
his face, by asking him why he suffered tares to 
grow among his whea'?’ We are the descendants 
of those (politically, I mean) who sowed the good 
seed of Democratic princip!es in our constitutions, 
and yonder are the descendants of thcse who 
sowed the tares ef Federalism among 1'; and now 
they ask us why we have not prevented their growth. 
They point exultingly to this and that bad measovre, 
which they have themselves cajoled or forced us in- 
to, and laugh at us for not having avoided them, al- 
though, like struggling men, in attempting that which 
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we would, we have been forced to do that which 
we would not. The State bank dep sre system, 
they know well, we were presse { into by them in 
our efforts to escape from the more dangerous sys- 
tem of the Unitet States Bank. It was tous a 
half-way house, as they have eadeavored since to 
make it for themre!ves, between a United States 
Bank ani a total disconnection of the Government 
from banking affairs. 

But they ask us farther why we do not correct 
these evils, now that we are fully aware of the:rex- 
istence. Mark again the insulting crurl'y of this ine 
quiry. They bind a man’s hands behind his back, 
and cast him iato the water, and ask him to swim. 
Have we not been end-avoring to remety these 
evils, and have we not ecacountered from them con- 
tinual resistance? Yet the evils almit of no ime 
mediate remedy. ‘Phe posoa of avarice has 
seized on the h art of the nation, and that is a mie 
la‘y which aimi's ef no rad cal cure during the 
presont generation. Of bin ia whose bosem the ser- 
pent avarice has fixed is envenomed tooth, it my 
with truth be said, as Iago sard of Othello; 

“Nol poppy—ner man!ragora, 

Nor ell the drowsy syrups of ‘he work! 

Can ever med’cine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 
Yet, in talking of reme ties, th-y élways indicate to 
us such as censst with their mistaken notions of 
the dsecs*, and are for ad ninist21i9g thos? which 
must inevitably aggravate its symtoms, Still 
ihere is some hirg we can de— omething we have 
dene, and sence hing, I trest im God, we wiil 
yet do, i not to heal the disers’, atleast t» pre- 
ventitsspread. Wemay s'an!, ike Moses, tx tween 
the living anithedeat,and p event isexiending to 
those wae ere yetheat y. Andif we connot hinder 
ls extend: g iise f hrough the whole hrieg wars, 
we thay prevent its tran-mis ion to posterity. "This 
can only bs done by succe«fu'ly resisting the mad 
schemes of th-se who ar-’c ninually admintstering 
fresh poison in the form of high tarnt!—Uai ed 
Staes Bank—cennecting the Goverament wih 
ba. ks—disitibwieg revenue among the State-— 
as-uming Sate d-bs,&c. Tis is all we need do. 
Let us porform cug constiturional cuty of tar ish- 
ing, the nation standards of weight: and measures, 
and of the value of properiy; aod fred trem all 
distracing influences fram oerse!ve., ‘he States 
willbe as ceriainto abide by #ll theve, es that 
flowers suceced she -howers of sprig. You have 
no nghtto say to ths Sates that they shall keep 
their accounts in dollars and cents, that they shall 
messvre cloth wih a yardstick, or their com by 
the bushel, or weigh their bacon by the pound; but 
itis your duty to furnth them with standards, by 
which value weights and measures may be 
tested. You should pegform this cuty, and having 
performed it, ask for ne more power in relation to 
these subjects. You have all that is nee‘fal for 
liberty, and mere can only be cesired by tyranny. 
The banking institutions, detts, and inter al im- 
provements of the States, will soon be brought 
within wholesome limits, 1f you wiil only let them 
alone. A_ bad currency is a cur-e to the ¢ mmu- 
nity in which it exis's, and the Sate Legislature 
willscon be fcrced, by acommunity which feels 
the smart, to apply the pre per correctives, and 
States having no rexurces but thuse derived from 
direct taxation, to pay debis and carry on works of 
internal improvements, will become very chary in 
contracting the one, and quite predentin cornduct- 
ing the other. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cairrrenpen] 
tauntingly reminds us that the present Adminisira- 
tion, on coming into power, fourd the nation in a 
h'gh state of prosperity; but the Sena‘or well knows 
it wasa deceptive prosperity; it was that sra‘e ot 
pleasant delirium which some poisons produce. The 
raging madness had not then disclo-ed ite f; le- 
thargic prostration had not supervened. 

The Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Cairrennen]} 
presents, in glowing colors, the oft-drawn picture 
of the prosperity fer which we are indebted to the 
credit system. Our numerons steambeats, canals, 
railroads, villages, and fast multiplying Sates, 
are all a'tributed to this credit system. Io this ar- 
gament the Senator, I think, falls into t¥o falla- 
cies; one, in attribu'ing (co much to the credit syr- 
tem, and anothor, in assuming that the friends of 
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the Administration are warring upon it. I will 
not Say that the credit system has no share in the 
production of these great resulis, but I do say that 
they are main'y to be ascribed tothe great national 
advanteges which Heaven has vouch<safed our 
country—to that elastic spring which exists among 
the inhabitants of all new countries, but chiefly to 
our g'oricus free constitutions, founded on moral 
prnciples, to which men have flocked in crowds 
from other lands. ‘To the credit sysiem, I, for one, 
am no enemy; but I am for leaving it to the Svates, 
to be fashioned according to their fancy, and I am 
wellsa isficd that they will not much abure it. I am 
for withdrawing, at once and forever, cur awkward 
intermeddling with it. With usit is lke bladders 
in the hands of boys—at one time we blow it up te 
its highest tension, and at another explode it with 
a great noise, Let us cease from this foolish and 
frivo'ous, not to say dangerous, employment. And 
in addition to this, let us cease by our vicious ex- 
amples to perpetuate the false notions prevalent in 
the country, that show and wealth and pomp are 
the only elements of happiness, and that virtue and 
talents are worihless, except so far as they contri- 
bute to these. Let us, on the contrary, present 
abiding examples of economy and republican sim- 
plicity. 

These, Mr. President, are my remedies, and 
I do not think it would be sayine much for 
them merely to declare that they are far preferab'e 
to the one to whch the Senator from Keatucky 
{[Mr, Critrenpen] looks with such ecstatic devo- 
tion. I do not think this the proper place for dis- 
cussing the merits of Pres:dential candidates; but 
are we to sit here from day to day and hear the 
President of the United States denounced on the 
other side of this chamber as uterly unfit for the 
station he fil's, and other men “applaude! to the 
very echo,” as endowed with every quality which 
can £c a man to govern, and admit, by our silence, 
the truth of all that is alleged? As an American 
statesman—as a lover of my country, I feel that it 
is wrong, and that it is my solemn duty to put ina 
counter plea. 

The Gheter Icoks to the East for his God, but 
the Senater from Kentucky [Mr. CRITTENDEN] 
looks to the Wes!, and, as might te expected, his 
eye encounters a setting and nota rising Juminary. 
Not a giant rising in hs strength, and rejoicing to 
run his course, but a being worn out and ex- 
hausted, uafitted for action, and suited on'y for re- 
pose. And whatis sill more unforiunate, even 


this setting luminary is surrounded by no halo of | 


glory, but, like the moon, described by Moore in 
his song, weep:ng “behind a cloud”—(I will not 
say “ior the maiden’s shame,” because that might 
be supposed to have a sinjster allusion, but) for 
shame that while a portion of his countrymen are 
lauding him to the skies as a sage, a bero, and a 
Statesinan, he is compelled to remember the old 
proverb, ‘Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.” 
Reposing on his own estate, (not in a log cabin, as 
some bave pretended, but in a splendid mansion, 
as | am told,) per.ec ly unconscious of any merit, 
his friends insist upon Cragging him forth to dis- 


solve, by his presence, the fanciful conceptions of | 


hs great qualities which they have conjured up in 
the puble mind. There was a time when seme ot 
the leaders of the party who are now seeking to 
make political capital out of military fame, ce- 
cared that the election of a military chie'tain to 
the Presidency of the United States was the greatest 
curse that could fall upon the nation. Why have 
they now selected a military chieftain for their 


political leader? Is it because they believe 
what has been said of him, that “he is 
not general enough to hurt Lim?” Why, 


then, present him in the glare of military glory? 
Is it to dazzle the people as moths are sail to be 
by the brightness of a candle? 

But more in sorruw than in reproach, do I declare 
his miliary renown te be like the tinsel g\itter of 
dresses ata theatie, got up for show, and for the 
occasion, which will not bear the licht «f day, or the 
scrutiny of examination. Ala ! where shall we look 
for the evidences of the sagacity and heroism of 
William lienry Harrison? Are they to be sought 
for in that page of history which records the battle 
of Tippecance? Are they to be found in his 
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surprise and agitation, 
white banner; net very high, it is true, nor yet as 
a flag of truce, but by necessity, and fought under 
t, or rather over it, with desperate valor, snatch- 
ng in death a victory which had been thuist in'o 
the hands of the enemy by the want of skill (to 
use no harsher term term) of his chief? Are they 
to be found in the story of his consigning to the 
slaughter the chivalr: us Croghan, with his handfal 
of men, while the General himeell, within sound of 
the well directed ani effective fire of Fort 
Stcphensov, stood wiih some thousands of stcut 
Americans at his back, wringing his hands, and 
crying out “his bloed be upon his own heac?” 

Ate they registered in the page which tells of the 
battle of the Thames, where he reluctantly 
pursued a retreating foe, while bolder spirits, 
among whom you, sir, stand nobly conspicuous, 
presse | forward, and gathered wounds and laurels, 
dripping with the same blood? Are they to be 
found in the tragic story of the river Ra‘sin? Are 
they found in his resigning his command in May, 
i814, amid the very heat of the war, upon the ac- 
knowledged ground thatdetraction had breathed upon 
his name, and he not choosing to court an inquiry 
into the truth of the imputstions?) Are they fur- 
nished by the deliberate rejection of his name, 
when his country was bestowing the meed of ap- 
probation upon some of her sons who had earned 
it by deeds of valor? If these are his jewels, they 
are as worthless as_ the black diamond to the lapi- 
dary. Deeds like these shine like dark lightning. 
They will resound through the earth like silent 
thunder. 

But the military fame of this new Messiah, who 
is “to bring peace upon the earth,” is a mere make 
weight. Itis asa skilful diplematist, a profound 
politician, that he is to commend himseif to the 
hearts «f the people, and win from them the oaken 
chaplet on which so many look with a longing 
eye. As to his diplomacy, I have heard of but 
one opportunity afforded him for its disp'ay, and 
then I have learned that hgh authority pronounced 
him, in advance, utterly unfit for the station to 
which he was assigned, and that, in the event, he 
managed so dexterously as to have himself rebuked 
as an officions intermeddler wih matters that did 
not concern him, 

But as the 





great physican, who 
jecture will be his probable practice? Homeopa- 
thic, so far as administering the same drugs which 


have a tendency t» produce the disease will make | 


him so, but altogether wanting in the prudence of 
that practice, so far as the amount of the doses is 
concerned. Asa biack-cockade Federalist of the 
old stamp, he will, of course, oppose every thing 


approved by the Democratic party, and will deal | 


largely in Federal nosirams, and must of course 
be very popular with the Northern and Western 
Democracy. As a juvenile member of an Aboli- 
tion society, he will, in his old age, be particularly 
acceptable to Southern s!laveholders, an! more cs- 
pecialiy as he bas avowed, in advance, his appro- 


is to | 
“purge the general weal,’ what may we cone | 
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when Joe Davis carried the 








bation of the benevolent des ga of converting the | 


public domain into negroes, that an American sun 


may notshine upon a single slave. Asthe advecaic , 
ofa tariff, which was not to be relaxed “until grass | 


should grow in the streets of Norfolk and Charleston,” 


he will doubtless prove a great favorite with the | 
Southern people in general, and esyecially the | 


Nuliifiers. But not to be tedious, I will urge his 
political excellene’s no farther than merely to add, 
that as the advocate for selling free white men, 
who cannot pay costs, out of jeu as bond servants, 
he is likeiy to be a Magnus Apollo—Ai<culapius, 
if you p'ease—all over the country with the “huge 
paws,” as the laboring men of the nation have 


been contemptuously called by that party whose | 


hopes 0. success rest vpon a false estimate of their 
worth and gocd sense. 
I have too much confidence in the prople of 


these United States, to fear an elevation to the | 


Presidency of such a man as this. 


They cannot | 


prefer him to the pres:nt ta'entid incumbent, who | 


has wisely studied and eloquently described the 
disease preying on the health of the country, and who 
will give it none of the dangerous prescriptions 
it would be doomed to take from the hand of his 
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rival. Like every wise physician, he has mu 
confidence in the vis medicafriz nature—the Ime. 
cal power of nature, doubiing at the same ting 
whether diseases are often cured by men “gh, 
pour drugs, of which they know little, into sy, 
machs of which they know nothing.” He belieyrs 
that nature needs but little assistance; an! that, if 
not disconceried by officious intermeddling, be, 
works are commonly performed salely and effica. 
ciously. Attempts may be made, and doubiles 
will be made, to deceive the people into the belief 
that there is no material difference in the political 
opinions of the two rivals. The people will easily 
detect the fraud, for an unerring index is furnished 
in the fact that the ardent and leading advocates of 
the one have ever been the ceaseless opponents ani 
traducers of the other. 

It is not the first time I have heard the shont of 
triumph from the Federal camp oa the eve of a bat- 
tle. Ithank God I have seldom heard it after jt 
was over. Did not the Federalists shout lustily jy 
advance, their lungs would suffer for want of exer. 
cise. I scarcely know whether to attribuie this 
premature boasting on their part to that blind cop. 
fidence and enthusiasm so natural to an assailant, 
or to political cunning, in which they are so well 
versed, calculating thereby to confirm the timid of 
their owa party, to induce the same class of ours to 
unite with them, and to decide in their favor the !e. 
gions of the wavering. To this latter opinion | 
rather incline; but having so often failed in obtain. 
ing by it success, I would advice them to lay jt 
aside, and adopt some other expedient. 

And now, having underiaken to advise my Fe- 
deral friends, I would wara them against another 
practice which,I verily believe, has ofien conti. 
buted to their defeat. I mean their custom of 
giving great political feasts with the hope cf mak- 
ing a strong impression, and convincing men of the 
justice of their cause by t.ckling their palates and 
addling their brains. The practice springs out of 
their great radical mistake that man is more of an 
animal than an intellectual being. But upon their 
own basis they miscalculate. lt is never the mass 
of voters who are invited to these feasts; it is tte 
elite of the party, the favored few, and, as a matter 
of course, no ene of opposing politics is there. 
What is the consequence? There is no fellowship 
between the ins and the outs. The mass of the 
people finding themselves excluded, together with 
the leading men of the Democrat c party, cannot 
fail to perceive thata common destiny has visited 
both, and they are naturally drawn into association 
with these who have been excluded like them, and 
not with those who have been revelling in pleasures 
in which they have not been invited to paitti- 
cipate. 

But lest I may be casting pearls—I will not say 
before swine—lest I may be casting away gcoli 
counsel upon these by whom it will not be justly 
vaiued, I willclose my didactic strain. 

A few words, in cenc!usion, to the people of my 
own State. The Presidential strife is not the on'y 
one going on at present. One is now raging ia 
North Carolina in which my collesgue and myse‘f 
have a deep interest. At the last session of Congress, 
we presented on this floor resolutions containing 
the opinions of the Legislature of that State, of 
popular sentiment upon certain great leading ques- 
tions. We then declined assuming for the Legisla- 
ture a responsibility which, according to our un- 
derstanding of the Democratic doctrine of in- 
struction, (a dvctrine which we received with im- 
plicit faith,) properly rested upon it. We tok 
issue with the Legislature, as we hada right to do 
on its expressed opinion of popular sentimen’; and 
to enable all parties to have the issue tried, and at 
ihe same time to put ourselves and our political 
principles fairly before the people of North Caro- 
lina, we avewed our determination to resign our 
commissions iato the hands of the next Legisla- 
ture, whatever political party might prove to be in 
the ascendant. That we may not be supposed t) 
have forgotten the pledge, or to r pent having 
made it, I now sulemnly renewit. I hold my seat 
in this body but asa trust from the people of my 
State. As theic wish that I should hold it has 
been questioned, to them I refer for the solution of 
the doubt, All Task is, that they will have the 
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oodness, in their next legislative elections, to 
exp this question distinctly before them, and cast 
heir voles accordingly; and to their decision, 
shatever it may be, I will bow with filial suabmis- 
ion. It is not likely that I shall often again trou- 
ie the Senate until that decision is made; and 
5, conclusion of what may be the last addiessI shall 
ver make it, I ask pardon of the Senate for hav- 
ing so long and so unprofitably cecupied its time. 


Oa the day after the remarks of Mr. Strance, 
1 Tattmapace of New York addressed the Se- 
nate, and, m the course of his speech, was p'eased 
» consider the observations of Mr. Srrance upon 
hhe Federal practice of feasting}a sarcastic allu- 
<jon to the enteriainmen's given to the Pvyesident 
jgring his summer tour through his native Siate— 
sadulging at the same time in some very coarse re- 

aiks upon the President, which were understood 
by Mr. StRaNGE to charge the President with in- 
gratitude to his native Staie, and of having played 
ihe traitor towards it. 

In reply, Mr. Srrance said: I shou'd not have 
again so Soon troubled the Senate, Mr. President, 
had notthe Sena‘or from New York (Mr. Tatt- 
yapce] done me the honor to notice some of my 
remarks made on yesterday, perverting them toa 
{ard fferent sense from that in which they were 
used by me. He was pleased to suppose that I had 
come sarcastic allusion to the eotertainmen's given 
0 the President during his tour, last summer, 
through the State of New York. These entertain- 
ments were altogether different from the Federal 
feasis to which I alluded. The latter seem to be 
siven for no object but to produce effect, and act 

pon elections; the former, were the mere renditioa 
{courtesy and the oucpouring of good feeling to- 
wards a distinguished fellow citizen, upon his re- 
turn afer a Jong absence from his native State. 
hey were due to the man, but still more to the 
hief Magistrate of the nation; and I deeply regret 

hat the political rancor of the Federalists should 
ave caused these public demonstrations of good 
feeling to be confined to one politcal paity. Of 
hat ingratitude to his State, on the part of Mr.Van 
Buren, the Senator speaks, I am ata loss to under- 
and. Does he mean to complain that he has ad- 
ministered the aflairs of the General Government 
according to h’s sense of the true interests of the 
creat ‘ody of the nation, and not in reference to the 
local interests and peculiar opinions of the people 
{New York? That he has not betrayed the con- 
fjence reposed in him by the whole American 
eople by providing mainly for that State with 
voich his own personal fortune and that of his 
yindred is identified? This I understand to be the 
omplaint, and I must say itis just such an one as I 
hould have expected, not from the personal, but 
rom the political character of the Senator. And 
as for the word “traitor,” which the Senator has 
een fit to apply to the President of the United 
Bates, I wonder that the utterance of it does not 
alsy his tongue. 
{Mr. TattMapceE then endeavored to throw the 
lame of the indications of respect towards the Pre- 
ident in the State of New York, at the time re- 
erred to, being confined to one party, upon the 
President himself, ascribing itto his addressirg him- 
lf, on his arrival at the Battery, to his ‘*‘Democra- 
¢ fellow-citizens. | 
Mr. S. again said: | am glad the Senator from 
Yew York has introduced this topic, as it affords 
ean Opportunity to bear my testimony to the 
reat unfairness with which the President has been 
eated on this subject, and altogether for political 
fect. Almost as soon es it was known that the 
President in‘ended to visit New York, there were 
murmurings in the Whig ranks that there would 
benno enthusiasm in his recep'ion; that it would be 
old, and confined to a few office holders and devo- 
ed partisans. His response, at the Battery, to 
be address made him, was seized upon as a 
retext to execute what had been long 
Predetermined. It was said he had avowed h‘m- 
lf the President of a party, by responding to his 
‘Democratic.’ fellow-citizens. Had any other 
lass of citszons addres-ed him, and thus entitled 
hemselyes to a response? Did not the orator who 
ddressed him speak in behalf of his “Democratic 
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fe low-citizens?” Was the President to deny to the 
orator the character he had assume‘? And, if al- 
jowing him the character, could he do otherwise 
than respond to it?) Suppose an orator had ad- 
dressed him in behalf of his Masonic fellow-citi- 
zens: could the President co otherwise than re- 
spond to his Masonic fe'low citizens? If hs Whig 
fellow-citizens really des gned to show respect to 
the President, would they not have se'ected an ora- 
lor to address him, or have united with the Demo- 
cracy in the selection of a common spokesman? 
Net having done either of these, coul! they rea- 
sonably expect a response addressed to them from 
one to whom they had said nothing?’ The expecta- 
tion would have been unreasonable It was never 
entertained; and an event which every one must 
have foreseen has been spoken of with affec'ed 
amazement, and perverted to the injury of one 
who dves honor to his State and country, for party 
purposes. 


Nou te.—Whea the foregoing reply to Mr. Tatt- 
MADGE was made, the speaker was under the im- 
pression that public entertainments had been giren 
in New York, to the President, by his po'itics] 
friends. He was confirmed in that opinion by the 
Senator from New Yorks, Mr. Tatumanas,] who 
being from that Stat», was supposed to be cogni- 
zant of events transpiring there. He has since 
leaned, from an unquestionab'e seurce, that the 
President positively declined the invitations given 
him to partake of public dinners. That be never ac- 
cepted an invitation toa public dinner in his life, 
although he has been constrained frequently to par- 
ticipate in entertainments which, from the nume- 
rous altendance, assumed the appearance of a pub- 
lic dinner. 


APPENDIX, 

Containing some evidences of Gen. Harrison’s heroic 
and political merits. The other incidents referred 
to in the foregoing speech, connected with his life, 
being well known matiers of history. 

In reference to his general politcal opinions, I 
believe the following to be authentic: 

John Randolph of Roanoke, who despised both the Adamses, 
on the floor of the Senate of the United States in 1826, thus 
witheringly retorted on Gen. Harrison, for his black cockade 
doctrines in support of John Q. who was their President: 

“Now, sir, the only difference between the gentleman from 
Ohio and myself is this— and it 1s vital: That gentleman and 
myself diff r fundamentally and totally, and did differ when we 
first took our seats in Congress—he as a Delegate from the 
Territory Northwest of the Ohio river, las a member of the 
other House, from the State of Virginia. HE WAS AN 
OPEN, ZEALOUS, FRANK SUPPORTER OF 
THE SEDITION LAW ADMINISTRATION— and I 
was as zealous, frank, and open an Opponent of the black 
cockade and sedition law Administration. We differ funda- 
mentally and totally—we never can agree about measures or 
about men.” In reply to this charge, what is the answer of 
Gen. H.? Does he deny it? So far from ithe admits that “it is 
very probable he (Mr, R.) might have heard me express senti 
ments favorable to the then Administration—ZJ certainly felt 
them.” 

Extracts from the lJet'er of General Duncan, 
Governor of Iilinois, now a political friend of 
General Harii:on, relative to the affair at Lower 
Sandasky, dated March 25, 1836: 

About the 20th of July. 1813, General Harrison, then at Lower 
Sandusky, hearing that the British army had crossed Lake Erie 
to Fort Meigs, being about five thousand sirong, immediately 
changed his head quarters to Seneca, sevén or eight miles up 
the Sandusky river, where he assemb/ed his forces then on the 
March from the interior, leaving Major Croghan with about 
150 mento detend Fort Stephenson, with an understanding at 
the time that the fort, then ina weak and wretched condition, 
was to be abandoned, should the enemy advance with artillery, 
but if not, to be defended to the last extremity. 

About this time General Harrison received information that 
the enemy had raised the seige at Fort Meigs, and had started 
in the direction of Sandusky and Camp Seneca. On receiving 
this intelligence, he determined to rereat from his position, and 
immediately sent an express to Fort Stephenson, which arrived 
about suorise, ordering Major Croghan to burn the fort with 
all the inunitions and stores,and retreat without delay to head 
quarters, giving also some precautionary instructions about the 
route, &c. 

On receiving this order, Croghan instantly placed it in the 
hands of the officers, who were all present, and required them 
to consider, and express an opinion of the propriety of obeying 
or disobeying it. The board was formed, and on putting the 
question, beginning as usual with the youngest officer, it was 
ascertained that a majority of us were for destroying the order 
Croghan returned to the 100m, and being informed of our di- 
rections, remarked, “I ain glad of it; I had resolved to disobey 
at all hazards,” and inimeiiately despatched an express to 
General Harrison, giving him that information. Immediat:ly 
on the arrival of thisexpress, Gen. Harrison despatched Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ball, with his squadron of dragoons, with orders 
to arrest Croghan, bring him to head quarters, which was done, 
and sent another officer 1o take command. By this time, in conse- 

uence of his not arriving agreeably to his expectations and or- 

ers, the General abandoned all idea of a retreat, although his 
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munitions and stores were piled up ready to h< set on fire as 
soon as Croghan should reach Seneca; and itis not doubted that 
if Croghan had arrived according to orders, General Harrison 
would have retreated ins'antly, leaving the whole frontier, our 
fleet at Erie, and the stores at Cleveland—the destruction which 
was the object of the invasion and movements down the lake— 
at the mercy of the enemy. 

McAfive, the historian of the late war, and Dawson, the bi- 
ographer of General Harrison, have studiously kept out of the 
view that the object of the invasion was the destruction of our 
ships under Commodore Perry, at Presque Isle, and boats and 
stores at Cleveland. These were looked upon with soliciinde 
by the Britush—were reconnottered, and, on one or two occa- 
sions, were attempted to be destroyed, by landing the force on 
board their fleet. They have also failed t account for the move- 
ment of the whole British forces down the lake, in the direction 
o! Cleveland and Erie, before their defeat at Sandusky, which 
wasattacked fo satisfy their Indian allies, who demanded the 
scalpsand plunder ofthe place. They had key out of view the 
fact that General Harrison had determined to retreat to the inte- 
rior, after burning all the supplies wnich he had cotlected —that 
he ordered Major Croghan to abandon and burn Fort Stephen- 
son—that his refusal to obey, and failure to arrive at head: 
quarters, preven'ed this retreat, and consequent destruction of 
our fleet, mi‘lions of public stores, and exposure of five hundred 
miles of frontier to the combined enemy 

Both have stated that General Harrison never doubted that 
Major Croghan would be able to repulse an enemy of near two 
thousand, and which they say he understood to be five thou 
sand, with one hundred and thirty men; his effective force on 
the day of battle, one six pounder, with ammunition for only 
seven shots, and about forty reunds of small arms, when thé 
fact was notorious that Gen. Harrison was heard to say, during 
the siege, when the firing could be heard in his camp, speaking 
of Croghan, “the blood be on his head; | wash my hands of it,”’ 
not doubting for a imoment, nor did any ene with him, tha* the 
garrison would be cut off. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH DUNCAN. 
Col. Preston, Mil. Com., Senate. 


Upon the subject of his resignation, there is the 
following testimony from General Armstrong, late 
Secretary of War, supported by Gen. Harrison’s 
own letters: 


Messrs. GALEs and Searon: Having recently seen, in an ar 
ticle published in the National Intelligencer, and entitled a 
biography of Gen. Harrison, a gross misrepresentation of my 
feelings and conduct towards that officer in the campaign o. 
i8l3, (evidently intended to to throw upon me the odium of 
having made necessary the General’s resignation.) I have 
thought it incumbent upon me to disabuse the public on this 
head, and show that every thing asseried by the biographer, 
imputing to me hostility to the Geveral in any form, or from 
any motive, is downright fiction, arising either from a towl 
ignoranee of facts, or an utter disregard to truth. The passage 
thus characterized is in the following words: 7 

“The war having been thus gloriously terminated within the 
General's own district, he repaired to Erie, and there tendered 
his services to the army operating in that quarter, Unfortu- 
nately, the Secretary of War was there, who felt some old 
criefs unredressed, and being, mureover, envious of the laurels 
so dearly but justly worn by the General, and unwilling to sve 
another added to the wreath, ordered him to repair to Ohio, 
where he had no further duty to pertorm, having already 
brought the warto a close in that quarter. The order was 
obeyed; he returned to his family, and immediately resigned hia 
commission, declaring that he coull not honestly eat the bread 
of Government when he was denied the privilege of rendering 
service in return,”’ 

To refute this compound of falaehood and calumny, it will 
but be necessary to exhibit the official letters which passed be- 
tween the General and tmyself at the period, and on the occa- 
sion referred to: : 


General Harrison to the Secretary of War, Buffalo, Oc- 
tober 24. 

“Before this reaches you, you will ne doubt be informed of 
the,loss of your messenger, Captain Brown, with the despatches 
entrusted to him. Not, therefore, having received your diree- 
tions, and being entirely ighorant of the state of our military 
operations in this quarter, | was muchat a loss to know how to 
proceed; but, believing that General Cass, with his brigade: 
would be able to secure Detroit and our adjacent conquests, af- 
ter having concluded an armistice with the greater part of the 
hostile tribes, | concluded that I could not do better than te move 
down the lake with the remaining part of the troops, which 1 
shall bring immediately to Fort George, where 1 shall await 
your orders.” 


Secretary (f War to General Harrison, Wiina, October 
- 30, 1813 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
ofthe 5.haud 24 hinst. The despatch, by Capt, Brown, and 
which, with him, was lost in Lake Erie, suggested, as an ulte 
rior movement, your comiog down to the Niagara river, and 
putting yourself on the right and rear of De Rottenburg’s po- 
sition before Fort George; while General McClure, with his bri- 
gade of militia, volunteers, and Indians, menaced it in front, 
‘The enemy seems to have been aware of this, or of sume simi- 
lar movement, as he began his retreat on the 9th, and did_ not 
stop till he had gained the head of Burlington bay, where, 1 un- 
derstand by report, he yetis. This is his last stronghold on the 
peninsula; routed from this, he must surrender, or make good 
a retreat to Kingston. His force is estimated at twelve or fif- 
teen hundred men—the capture or destruction of whom would 
give a glorious finale to your campaign.” 


The same to thesame, Boonsville, Nov. 3, 1813. 

“When I wrote you from Wilva, it was doubtful whether our 
attack would be made upon Kingston, or upon Montreal. Rea- 
sons existed for preferring the latter, and have probably deter- 
mined Gen. Wilkinson to godotcn the St. Laworence. In thia 
case, theenemy may have at Kingston, besides bis fleet and 
usual garrison, twelve or fourteen husdred men from the 
West. Had we not a sufficient corps in the neighborhood, they 
might do mischief, ao | even render ins cure the winter station 
of our fleet. To prevent this, it is deemed advisable to draw 
together at Sackett’s harbor a consideyable muimary ferce, 
There are now at that post four or five hundred men of all de- 
scriptions—sick, convaiescent, and effective. Col. Scot's de- 
tachment (about 700) is on its march thither; and it is barely 
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possible that Co}. Randolph’s (not arriving in time to move 
with the army) may aiso be there. This does not exceed 350. 
McArthur’s brigade added to these, will make a foree entirely 
competent to our object. To bring the brigade down the lake, 
yeu must have the aid of the fleet, which will be readily given 
by Commodore Chauncey. The officers of the several corps 
composing your division, as well as those at Fort George as 
thone at Detroit, (not necessary to the Command of the troops 
now in the field.) should be immediately detached on the 1e- 
ernit ng servicé, need not further invoke your attention to a 
subject so important to the early and successful opening of the 
next campaign, and to the extent and character of your parti- 
cular comtnand.”’ : 


General Harrison to the Secretary of War.—Head Quariers, 
Newark, Nov. 16, 1813, 

“Commodore Chaaucey, with the flect, arrived here yester- 
day, and informed me that he was ready to receive the (roops, 
aod carry them down the lake, and that the season was so far 
advanced (rendering the navigation dangerous to the smaller 
vessels) it waa desirable they should be embarked as expedi- 
siously as possible. 

“Asavery small partof the militia and volunteers had ar- 
rived, and the situation of Sacket’s Harbor appearing to re- 
quire immediate reinforcement, 1 did net think proper to take 
upon mysell the respons:bility of postponing the departure of 
the troops for the lower part of the jake, conformably to the 
directions contained in your | tier of the 3d instant. The in- 
formation J received yesterday, from (wo respectable citizens 
that were taken near to Fort Meigs in June jast, and who made 
their escape juan epen boat from Burlington, confirms mein 
the propriety of sending themoff, These men state that the 
British troopa were\hurrying to Kingston from York 
as far as possible —the regulace ,oing down in boats, and miliua 
bringing the lauer back 

* Our troops are now all embarked, and are under the com- 
mand «of Col. Soiich, who is an officer in whose capacity and 
bravery the greatest reliance may be placed. T shall set out 
this evening for the seat of Goverament, aud have the honor to 
ba, with the higheet consideration,” &c. 

Sume to the saine.—Head ss Cincinnati, May ll, 
1813. 

*T have the honor, througa you, to request the President to 
accept iny resignation of the appoimtment of Major General in 
the army, with which he was pleased to honor me. Lest the 
public service should suffer before a euccessor can be numi- 
nated, J abali continue tw act until the Jlst instant, by which 
time I hope to be relieved, 

* Having some reason to believe that the most malicious in- 
sinvations have been made against me at Washington, it was 
my wiestion to have requested an inquiry into my conduct 
from the commencement of my command. Further reflection 
has, however, determine! me to decline the application, be- 
cause, fron the proud consciousness of having palpably done 
iny duty, I cannot believe that it 19 necessary, either jor the 
® tisfactuion of the Government or the people, that Ishould pay 
so much respect to the suggestions of malice and envy.’ 

The prec: ‘ing documents estab! shed the toliowing facts: 

je Thatthe Genoral, when arriving at Evie, waa not from 
enmity or envy ordered to repair to Oaio, or otherwise pre- 
vented from giving his services to the army then un the Niagara, 
as asseried by his biographer. 

2), That, on the contrary, he was, without delay, put in 
command of the army, and assigned to a service which, hadit 
been performed, would have justly entitled Lin to another 
wreath of laure}. 

34. That, by asecond order from the Secretary, he brought 
down McArihur’s brigade to reiniorce the garrison at Sackew’s 
Harbor—an order entirely approved and speedily execuied by 
the General. 

4th. That, on the iith of May, six months after leaving 
Sackett’: Harbor, he resigned the command of the district, and 
quitted the army—not, as his biographer asserts, because denied 
the privilege of serving the Government, and therefore ashamed 
tv eat his bread; but, as he himself says, bocause he had some 
reason to believe that mulicious insinuations to his disadvan- 
sage had been made at Washington. 

JOUN ARMSTRONG. 
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February, 1849. 
As to the refusal! of his ecuntry to bestow on him 
a mark of approval. 


In the tenth volume of Niles’s Register, page 125, we read 
the following as a pait of the proceeding in the United States 
Senate, to Wil: 

“The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
directing medals to be struck, and, together with the thanks of 
Congress, presented to Major General Harrison and Governor 
Shelby, and for other purposes. After some discussion, Mr. 
Laceck moved to amend the resoluvon, by striking therefrem 
Major General Harrison. This moiion was determined in the 
affirmative, by the following vote: 

Yeas —-Messrs. Gathard, Gore, Hunter, King, Lacock, 
Mason, Roberts, Thompscn, Tait, Jackson, Turner, and Var 
num——12. 

Nays—Messrs. Barber, Barry, Condit, Morary, Macon, Mor 
row, Ruggles, Talbor, Wells, and Williams —10 

In the 10th volume of Niles’s Register, on the 414th page, isa 
letter over General Harcisen’s own signature, dated July 16, 
1816, from whick the following is an extract: 

“A vete of the Benate of the United States has etiached tomy 
name a disgrace, which I am crnvinced no time or efforts of 
mine will ever be aljle to cflace. ‘Their censure is, indeed, nega- 
tive; but it is sot on that account the less severe.’ 


Arnot: tion®In 1822, he wrote as fi llows: 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Pe.toew civizens: Being called suddenly home to attend 
my sick family, | have but a moment to answer a few of the 
calumpies which are in circulation concerning me. 1 am ac- 
cused of being friendly to slavery. From my earliest youth to 
the present moment I have been the ardent friend of human 
liberty. Atthe age of eighteen 1 BECAME A NEMBER OF AN 


ABOLITION socieTy, established at Richmond; the object of | 


which was to amelierate the condition of the slaves, and pro- 
cure their freedom by every legal means. My venerable friend 
Judge Gatch, of Clermont county, was also a member of this 
society, and has lately given me a certificate that I was one. 
The obligations which J then cume under I have faithfully 


a“ 
pyre “WM, HENRY HARRISON.” 
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In 1833, General Harrison delivered a Fourth of 
July Oration at Cheviot, Ohiv, in which he made 
the following decla‘ation: 


Should I be asked if there be no way by which the General 
Government can aid the causo of emancipation, I answer, that 
it has long been an object near my heart to see the whole of the 
surplus oational reveuue apprepriated to that object. With the 
sanction of the States holding slaves, there appears to me no 
constitutional objection to its being thus applied, embracing not 
only the colenization of those that may be otherwise freed, but 
the purchase of the freedom of others. By a zealous prosecu- 
tion of a plan formed upon this basis, we might leek forward to 
a day, not far distant, when a North American sun would not 
louk down upen aciave. 

Upon tie sunject of selling out free white men, I 
have in my pos e-sira one of the p inted journals 
of the Senate of Ohio for the year 1820, from which 
the following is a true extract: 


Extract from the journal of the Senate of Ohio, Tuesday, 
January 30, 182]: 

The Senate met pursuant to adjournment. 

The senate then, according to the order of the day, resolved 
taelf into a Committee ef the Whole upon “the bill from the 
Heuse enutied an act for the punishment of certain «ffences 
therein named,” and after some time spent therein, the 
Speaker, Allen Trimble, resumed the chair. 

Mr. Fithian then moved to strike out the 18ih section of said 
bill, as follows: 

Be it further enacted, That when any person shall be im- 
pri-oned etther upon execution or otherwise, for the non-pay- 
meut of a fine or costs, or both, 1t shall be lawful for the sheriff 
of the county to SELL OUT SUCH PERSON AS A SER- 
VANT, toany person within this State. who will say the whvie 
amount due, for the shoriest period of service, of which sale 
public netice shall be given at leastten days, and upon such 
sale being effected, the sherifi shall give the purchaser* a 
certificate thereo!, and deliver over the prisoner to him, 
from which time the relation between such purchaser and 
the prisoner shall be that of MASTER AND SERVANT, until 
the time of service expires; and for injuries done by either, re- 
medy shall be had in the same manner, as is, or may be pro 
vided by law in tke case of master and apprentice. But nothing 
herem contained shall be conatrned to pr vent persons being 
discharge: from imprisonment aceording to the provision of the 
37.h section of the act to which this is supplementary, if it shall 
be considered expedient to grant such discharge. Provided that 
the court, in propouncing upon any person convicted under this 
act, or the act to which this ts supplementary, may direct such 
person Or persens to he detained In prison until the fine be paid, 
or the person or persons otherwise dispesed of agreeably to the 
provisions of this act. 

Aud the yeas and nays being required, those who voted in the 
affirmative were, Messrs. Beasiy, Brown, Fithian, Gass, Heaton, 
Jennings, Lucas, Mathews, M’Laughlin, M’Milton, Newcom, 
Robb, Russe!!, Scofield, Shelby, Speuser, Stone, Swearingten, 
Thomson, and Wome!ldor!—2u. 

And those whe voted in the negative were. Messrs. Baldwin, 
Cole, Foos, Foster, WM_H. HARRISON, WLean, Oswall, Pol- 
Icck, Ruggles, Roberts, Wheeler, and Sreaker—12. 








REMARKS OF MR. CRARY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, February 14, 
1840—The order of the day being the motion of 
Mr. Casey to refer the memorial of the National 
Rv ad Convention, held at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, with in- 
structions to report a bill app: opriating $150,000 
in each of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Iili- 
nois, to be expended on the Cumberland road, 
and the substitute of Mr. Pickens for said in- 
structions, as follows: 

“And that the memorial be commitied to the Committee of 


Ways and Means, with instructions to consider the expediency 
of reporting a bill in favor of the measure.”’ 

And Mr. Marvin’s amendment to the original 
proposition, and subst.iute for Mr. Pickens’s 
amendment, as follows: 

“And that the Committee of Ways and Means be instructad 
to report bills in accordance with the estimates contained in 
the reports from the Chief Engineer, and the Chief of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, to the Secretary of War, and communica- 
ted to Congress by the President, making appropriations for the 
year 1840, for the continuation of the construction or improve- 
ments of harbors and roads, and the navigatien of rivers, for 
which appropriations have been he1-tofore made.” 


Mr. CRARY spoke as follows; 

Mr. Speaker: I am aware that it has 
become a common custom to examine nearly 
all questions that come before us, with re- 
ference to con-t.ta‘ional considerations. It js 
not to be supposed, howevér, that the moat 
rigid constructionist will call in question the power 
ot the House to give efficiency to the amendment 
offeied by the gentleman from New York, [ Wr. 
Marvin.}| The General Government has jurisdic- 
tion over most of the navigable rivers in the coun- 
try, and especially over those leading into the Mis- 
Sissippiand the St. Lawrence. The ordinance of 
1787, for the government of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, provides that “the navigable waters 
leading into the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence 
and the carrying places between the same, shall be 
commen highways and forever free, as well to the 
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inhabitants of the said territory as to the citizens o¢ 
the United States and those of afy other State tha, 
may be admitted into the Conféderacy, without toy 
impost, er duty therefor.” By ths clause of the cy. 
dinance, these waters are the common highways o/ 
the whole Union. The United Staies have the jy. 
risdiction over them, and have the ight to improye 
their navigation. ‘This improvement cannct }e 
made by the States, if by such improvement thos 
waters are deprived of their character of ‘comm 
highway;.”’ 

The only question, then, Mr. Speaker, for our 
consideration, is, wether these improvemen’s are 
necessary, and appropriations at the pre-€ot time 
expedient. I am aware that the system ha 
been charged with numberless abuses. If 
these exist, they should be corrected. By 
until they are pointed out, I am dispose] 
vote the appropriations, believing them rece. 
sary to give protection to the rich and increas. 
ing commerce of the West. Much of the cry of 
extravagance is without fuundaion. The ey, 
penditures have indee.J, in the majority of casey, 
exceeded the estima’es; but it Is to ve reeoligeted 
that the estimates were made wh:n labor and the 
products of labor were comparatively a! a low 
price. A work estimated at $100,080 dollars jg 
1830 cost nearly double that amount in 1836, by 
reason of the great rise in prices, and the universal 
demand for labor. Many of tre works have been 
made more permanent than was org nally conten 
plated. Instead of piers of wood that must soon 
decay by the ection of the elements, they have 
been built of stone, which oft n had to be trany 
p ted from a distance. But the g eatest cause of 
the.excess of the expenditurcs over the estimates, 
is traceable to the aciiin of this body. Dur. 
ing our long sessions, we have teen in 
the habit ot delaying the appropria‘ions to s9 
late a period in the season that contacts fir labor 
and materiais could not be made to advantage. It 
often happened that works were suspended forsx 
mocths in the year, awaiting the tardy and uncer. 
tain action of Cong ess; and were then recom. 
menced in the midst «ef the summer months. This 
left on'y about three montns for active operations, 
two of these ihe most wnhealthy of the year, and 
the other a month of storms and tempests. Uncer 
snch a system of appropriations, there must be 
waste and extravagance—but the fault was with 
the makers of the laws and not with thove who er- 
ecu'ed them. 

The expendil ores fer harbor improvemenis 00 
Lakes Erie aad Michigan amounts to abvut 
$1,500,000, and there has been construcied six- 
‘een harbors imto which vessels can run wih 
sifety, and two others are nearly completed. 
When, in 1827, the first harbor improvement on 
Lake Frie was authorized, there was upon that 
lake 4 453 tons of shipping. The steamboat and 
shipping tonmage on the 30th September, 1838, 
amounted w 36,385 tons. By astetement of the 
collector at Mackimaw, made in 1838, it appears 
that nearly 57,000 tons of shipping entered that 
port Iyetween the 14th of April and 25th of Sp- 
tember of that year- This amount of tcnnage's 
employed in the Lake Michigan trade, where a 
vessel ofien rans twa hundred miles in a storm be- 
fore ste can find a harbor. 

The gentleman from New York, last upoa 
the ffoor, [Mr. Barvyarp,] stated that the 
commerce on these Jakes now exceeded 100,000 
tons monthly. Allowing eght months of naviga 








on annually, and it would, for that period, exceed 


800,000 tons—equal to half the tonnage of the At 
lantic States. Nearly one moiety of the Atlantic 
tonnage is registered and employed in the foreign 
trade. The vessels are fitted out for distant voy- 
ages, and after leaving port, are not exposed to the 
dangers of ourow? coast. On the lakes they we'e 
exposed daily and hourly, for they were constantly 
in sight of the shore, and liable to be driven up ™ 
it in every unfavorable gale. 

It has been by means of the harbor improve 
ments on the lakes that the whole of the public do- 
main in the Northwest has been brought into mat- 
ket. When this sys'em was commenced, the State 
that I have the honor to represent was supposed (0 
bea 3 Yd and barren wilderness“ a country © 
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cand hills, sometimes crowned with a few st nted 


of pees anda s’anly vegeta ion, but generally bare, 
a 4 tarown by the wind into a thousand fantastic 
7 -pes”--a country unfit for culuvation, and so 
" & ied up with marshes, that enough of good land 
Me ould not be found to sapply the demands of the 
. eoluiers of the war of 1812. Such was Michigan, 
. cven afier tie close of that war; but its whole as- 
= pect has been changed by the expenditure of a few 
. jpovsand dollars in barbor improvements. 

“ More than 200,000 peope have been induced 
; .y make tis © beawiful peninsula” their home, aud 
= have becn the wiling imstruments of causing more 
Pa ‘aan $8,000,000 to flow into your Treasury since 
™ 1834. Nor has the influence of these harbors 


vee bec conficed to my own State. They have been 
B the means of seitling Northern Ohio, Nerthern 
. Indiana, and Northern [linois, and they are now 


a giuag ap Wireonsin and Iowa with the enter- 
a. sing and intelligeat of the old Sta'es—with the 


of men who curry with trem the principies, moral 
eni political, whch iaspired and animated the 


” jigrims of the Plymouth Reck. 
PF, f the benefits that h . 
ted These are Ss omeof the benefits tha ave ac- 


the cracd tt) the Country from our improvements on 


low Me tne lakes. The que-tion now before us is, whe:her 
vin thee works shell go cn to completion. By your 
by Past leg.siation, yoa have induced the settiement 
ral of a jake coast nearly 2,00) miles in extent, with 
een all the country adjacent; you have persuaded 
ee fy faousands upor thou ands of your population to 
yon go into the wi deruess, and purchase your public 


ave domiin, with the expectation that you will con- 
nse A unue those improvements. Their continuance is 
e of demanded by tse interests of commerce. Weh- 
tes, out ‘hem, we shall have no avenues by which the 
Jor. ME products of our industry ean find a market) With- 
in fy ut them we shail be i olated, be cut off from all 
some ve b nfits of the Union, and be compeiled to 
bor My bear only its evils. 2 
It The gentlemon from § uth Carolina [Mr Picks 
sx ENS) embree-d the oppor unity yeste day to pass a 
cer. fy hgh com) I; ment to lhe energy, emerprise, and iatel- 
ome fy zence of the Northwest. He looked forward with 
This @ pede and joy to the addition of new States to the 
ons, gp Uaten. I am pleased at this expression of his 
ani oad and expanded views. I, too, Mr. Speaker, 
ander Jock firward to the time when State after State 
t be fall be embraced within the Union, when Repre- 
with SeM'@ives shail stand up on this floor, whoce 
) ex: Humes are on the shorcs of the great Pacific. An 
opportunity will soon be presented to test his 
2 one P2tiotic: professions; and when it comes, I feel an 
bootiy #2 assurance that he will not be found wanting in 
"six. US deep devotion to the principles of liberty. Wis- 
wihfe cousin will soon be be:e to take her place in the 
feted, 'ank of States, and it will probably be the good 
it ong >ruve of many now here to assist in forming two 
that . inree Siates out of the present Territory of 
ova. 


| and °° ; ; 
1838, fhe gentleman from South Carolina objects to 
f the ‘2¢Se approp iations, because they are not neces- 


pears TY for the common defence. He thinks that all 









{that C4 (uiure battles aie to Le fcuzht upon tLe Atlaa- 
"Sep. Ne, dn his opinion, the Canadas are to become 
age is ce in any (uture contest wih Great Britain, and 
eream¢ ‘0 be united with us in the bonds of a 
n bee OoMmon Union. This, sir, may all hay pen, but 


it immediately. If a war comes out of the Norih- 
vpong ‘tera boundary question, the grand theatre for 

them Jililary Operations will be apon the lekes. These 
0,000 Wil be fought our batiles, and there our arms will 
be covered with defeat and dsgrace, or crowned 


igae 
hee with victory and with glory. Already is there a 
e Ate {orce ia the Canadas of some eighteen thousand 
janticg @&2, under experienced officers, and ready to in- 
reign ‘ade Us at any moment. The militia of those 
t voy- Pfovinces are in a state ol excellent discipline, and 
to they “"toende! by officers who have been in regular 


service. For three years the British Governm<nt 
have been fortifying along our whole frontier. They 
have rebuilt fort Malden, the key to the commerce 
of the upper lakes. They have fortified Bois 
Blanc island at the mouth of the Detroit river. Are 
all these movements necessary to preserve the 
» mat-g Peace of the Canadas? Must cur whole frontier be 
. State lined with cannon to keep down the spirit of Cana- 
sed tom “80 patriotism, and love of liberty? No, sit! In 
try ¢ he event of war, these fortifications are designed to 
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cut off our comm ree with Lakes Huron and Mi- 
chigan. But this wasnctall. Britsh troops are 
s ationed at every important point on that frontier, 
and British influence is ccencentrating: the In- 
dian tribes of the Northwest among the hun- 
dred islands of Lake Huron. Were all 
these foriifications, and all these armed 
men, necessary to preserve peace among Bri ish 
subjects? It may be, sir, but it tells a sad story for 


a 





British misrule in her provinces, and such mis- | 


rule as once jus‘ified rebellion and revolution. It 
is however to te recollected that we have a long 
line of boundary yet to adjust. Oa our partit is 
to be adjusted without compromise, wi hott con. 
cession. We have declared for the boundary of 
the treaty of 1783. Does the British Government 
intend to adhere to that boundary? The late m«s- 
sage of the Governor of New Brunswick shows 
nosach intention. He talks of compromise, of 
concession. Are the gent'emen from Maine pre- 
pared for this? 

{Mr. Smita here replied, No: never!] 

No: never, is the reply; and i! is such a reply as 
should come from a Representative of the people 
of that gallant State. it is made in the spir.t of 
the country. This House has declared tor the 


line of the treaty, and we are bonnd to abde by | 
War is, indeed, to be avoided, but | 


that line. 
not at the expense of any portion of that territory 
Which was won by the battles of th: Revolution, 
and bequeathed to us as the inh ritance of liter y. 

Mr. Speaker, | have ever considered harbor ap- 
propriations as necessary for the defence of the 
lake frontier. They are neces-ary 'o p olect our 
shipping from being destroyed by the enemy. A 
breastwork upon the piers, with a few cannon, 
and men to use them, will render almost any 
harbor sccure from military incursiens. In con- 
nection with this subjec’, it may not be improper 
10 allude ta the agreement entered into between the 
Brit.sa Government and the United States in 1817, 
in regard to the armament of the lakes. 
agreement, neither Government was to emply more 
than two versels on the upper lakes, each of 
100 tons burthen, and armed with one eighteen 
pounder. If my infermation is correct, ths 
agreement has been violated by the British G :vern- 
ment, and they are now building two armed steam- 
e'scn Lake Erie, estensibly for the preservation 
of the peace ot the Canadas, butin reali y to main- 
lain an ascendency upon those waters in the event 
of war. 

Mr Speaker, I do not understand the President 
to be oppesed to appropriations for harbors. When 
his me-sage, together wiih the report from 
the Treasury Depariment, was transmited to 
this body, the operations of the Topographi- 
cal Bureau and Engiaeer Corps, for the vear 
1839, had not been laid before the head of the War 
Department. Directions had been given that all 
our public woiks should be inspected by competent 
officers, and the result of their labors was not com- 
municated un ilthe 7th of January. The Bureau 
of Topographical Engincers reported on the 3th 
of December, 1829, and the Chief Engineer on the 
7h of January, 1840. On the 8th of January 
thes reports were laid before the President, and 


cn the Yih of the same month, he transmitie! the | 


same to Congress ‘for their action and consilera- 
tion.” This document contains “a more than 
usualy detailed statement of the history and pro- 
gress of the works, together with detailed estimatrs 
of the probable cost of each work, and of the sams 
required for each year.” It is a document that 
will enable Congress to legisla'e unders'andingly 
on all subjects of harbor improvement. It tells us 
that the works ander charge of the Engineer De- 
partment will require the sum of $1,386,887 fcr 1840; 
aud under the cha'ge of the Topographical Bureau 
the sum of $1,807,424 for 1840. There are tab'es 
showing the whole amount that will be demanded 
to complete all the works in a permanent manner. 
There is also much valuable matter on the subject 
of the commerce of the upper lakes. No man 
can read it without coming to the conclusion that 
the fifeen hundred thousand dollars expended on 
the harbors of the-e lakes, has been the most pro- 
fitable expenditure of this Government. It had 
been the means of creating a tonpage in ships, 


By that | 
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brigs, schooners, s!oops, and steamboats, valued at 


$2,399 600. Sinse 1330, a commerce at the sin- 
gie port of Cleveland, had been created of thean- 
nual value of upwards of 50,000,000. Such was 
the character of tne document sentto us by the 
President, and to which he invites ‘cur considera- 
tion and actin.” Does this look lik: epposition to 
this system of improvemen s? Does it indecate a 
spirit of hostiliy ether to the Cumberland road or 
to harbors?) As the partenlor friend of the latter, 
lam giat of such opposi ion. It wil do more tsan 
has ever yet been done to induce th: country to 
urge these works to completien. 

Thove of the Oppositien who are friendly to 
these improvements, were doing the President great 
injustice. He has sent to us the best report that 
ever came from the head of the Executive, and yet 
they are dissatisfied because the esiimates were 
not to be found in the annual report from the 
Trea-ury. They are not there, because they 
were not completed when the Treasury document 
was made ou'. But they are be'ore us now, and 
with the sanction of the President. What more do 
gentlemen wani? What more wou'd they have? 
It seems to me that they ought to be satiofied. But 
no; the Presi tent can do noth. ng that will satisty 
them. If he includes the estimates for such works 
inthe annua! budge, he is forthwith charged with 
recommending extravagance, and “ih wishing to 
extend Executive ;a'tronage. If they are emitted 
in the budget, and sent up by the proper Depart- 
nent, acc rding to the practice of the Dep irtments, 
then ccmes the cry of opp: siiicn to ali improve- 


mnts. Sir, the sp:rit of ¢ppo-itien to this Admi- 
nistration rides over the best interests of the 
country. 


I now come to that per ion of my remarks which 
relate to the origiaal proposition, as well as to the 
amendment. It must be well known to every mem- 
ber of the House that the expenditures of this Go- 
vernment are in a great degree confined to the At- 
lane States. In tho.e States, we expead $5,000 000 
annually in creating and suppoiting a navy. We 
expend other millions on fort.Acatons ard customs 
houses, and in giving protec'icnto commerce. In 
those States, near y a!l our munitions of war are 
manufactured, and there are paid out and expend- 
ed the salaries of mo:t of our public officers, civil 
and military. The great body of our legislation 
has een for the immediate benefit of these States. 
Congress seldom looks westward, excep: whea 
some question in regard to the pub ic domain is un- 
der consideration. This isa natural cond:tion of 
things. The power of the House rests w.th the 
States of the Atlantic, but it will not be with them 
always. Another census will show, that 


“Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 


‘There has been of late mach speculation as to the 
probable effects apon our prosperily of the large in- 
deb'eduess of the States. It has been said that the in- 
terest ona cebt of $200,000,000 will drain u; of our 
resources. There is no!oubt that the payment cf 
$10,000,000 of interest annually, 'o a foreign 
power, will have a sensible effect upon our prospe- 
rity. It will create a dependence upon foreign ca- 
pitalisis an! foreign banking insiiaions; but shis 
cependence will not be as great as that of ih> West 
upon the At’antic Svates, by reason of the opera- 
tions of this Government. 

In 1834, the expenditur.s of the Government 
were §24 601,982; for the civil list, $1,404.723;, the 
military, $10,064,427; naval affans, $3,956,260; 
and for the payment of the public debt, $6,176,- 
565. The receipts for the same year, were $21,- 
701,935, of which $16 214,957 were from customs, 
and $4,857,600 from the public lenis. The ap- 
propriations for that year, according to a report of 
the S-cretary of the Treasury, were $1,111,000 in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Iilinvis. 


In On10.—Special, $282,000 
Fensiors, . ‘ ‘ 125,000 
Misecilaneous, . j 40,000 
Army, 145,000 
Indi ius, ‘ ‘ 120,000 

$712,060 

In Inptana.—Special, : ‘ $163,000 

P.nsions, 3% 48,009 
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Miscellaneous, 10,600 

$221,000 

In ILtinots.—Special, ; ; 140,000 
Pensions, ; ’ 18,000 

Army, . ‘ 10,000 
Miscellaneous, 10,000 

$178,000 


Computing the population of the Union, for that 
year, at 15,000,000, and that of these States at 
2,200,000, and there was paid into your Treasury, 
by these States, for customs, the sum of $2,378,193, 
being $1,267,193 more, fer customs alone, than 
was expended in those States. In the same year 
there was paid into the Treasury from those States, 
for the sale of public lands, the sum of $1,346,989. 
Admitung that those States paid but one-haif of the 
amount received for public lands within their borders, 
and they paid into your Treasury, for cus oms and 
lands alone,the sum of $3,051,687, being $1,940,587 
more than was expended in those Siates. But the 
whole expenditure for the Union amounted to 
$24,601,982, which would give to those States the 
sum of $3,608,290, whereas they received but the 
sum of $1,111,000. So much for the receipts and 
expenditures for the year 1834, and their operation 
upon the States of Oluio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

We come now to the year 1839, when the popu- 
Jation of the Union may be estimated at 17,000,000, 
and that of Ohio, Indiana, I!linois, and Michigan, 
at 3,000,000. During the past year there were no 
special expenditures in either of these States, so 
that the whole of the appropriations resulting im- 
mediately to the benefit of these States could not 
exceed $1,000,000. The whole of the appropria- 
tions of the Government amounted to $37,217,812, 
which, if paid equally by a!! our population, would 
give to these four States, as ther  propor- 
ion, the sum of $6,567,849. In other words, they 
paid into your Treasury $6,567,849, and received 
from the same $1,000,000. But as this calculation 
may be objected to on account of the receipts from 
oth *r sources than lands and customs, my remarks 
will be confined to the two Jatter. For the first 
three quarters of 1839, the receipts from cusioms 
were $18,328,392, aid forthe last quarier they 
may be estimated at not Jess than $2,509,000, g v- 
ing the sum of $20,828,393 for the year. Of this 
sum the S'ates of Ohio, Indiana, Ilino’s, and Mi- 
cngan, must pay $3,675,600. There has been 
co lected in these States for public lands, du- 


ring three quariers of the year, the sum of 
$2,234,265; and supposing one-half this sum 
to be paid by citizens «cf thoe States, 


and there has been taken from their pockets, for 
lands during three qua ters of the year, and for cas- 
toms during the whole year, the sum of $4,792,732, 
and direc ly returned te them, in the form of appro- 
priations, the sum of $1,000,000. Add this heavy 
balance to the in'erest which those States are pay- 
ing to Europe oa State indebtedness, and we have 
a sufficient cause fur the derangement of their cur- 
rency; for the low price of all the products of Jabor 
and for the general pecuniary distress which per- 
vades that whole section of country. Without a 
national debt, these States are place! in the si ua- 
tion that the South and West were in 1820, when 
Mr. Crawford, ix a report to the House of R-pre- 
$s ntatives, on banks and currency, said: 

In the West and in the South, the complaints of a deficient 
currency have been most distinctly heard. fn the latter, these 
complaints are of recent date. In both, they proceed in a 
greater degree from the disbursement of the public revenue, 
than fromany othercause. The great mass of public expend. 
ture is made to the east of this city. The revenne accruing 
from imports, though principally collected in the Middle and 
Eastern States, is paid by the great mass of consumers through- 


out the Uniied States, That which is pai for the public lands, 
altheugh in some degree drawn from every part of the Uaion, 


is principally paid by the citizens of the West and the Sonth 
The greatest part of the revenue accruing from the public 
lands, as well as that collected in the Southern States upon im- 
posta, has been transferred to the Middle and Eastern States to 
be expended The necessity of making this transfer, arises 
from the circumstance that the great mass of the public debt ts 
heidin those States, or by foreigners, whose agents reside in 
them; and from the establishments of deck yar’s and naval sta- 
tions in their principal ports. This transfer wil! continue to be 
necessary until the public debt shali be extinguished, and until 
the other expenditures of the Government can, consistenly with 
the public interest, be more equally distributed. 


Notwithstandwg ‘his sectional inequality in the 
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appropriations, I am disposed, Mr. Speaker, to 
vote liberal supplies for the defences of the coun- 
try, for the support of the army and navy, and the 
public works. Will the Atlantic States be ac'uated 
by asimilar liberaliiy? When the West brings 
forward objects for which expenditures are expe- 
dient, will those States give to them a consideration 
commensurate to their impoitance? Unless this is 
done, the Union will be, to the West, of liitle ad- 
vantage. If that section is to te dives ed of its cur- 
culating medium from year to year, without any 
adequate return, it does not require the spirit of di- 
vination to foreseé the consequences. There is 
glory in belong ngto the Union; there is a feeling 
of pr de in its associations. But all these may pass 
away, by the infliction of burdens grievous to be 
borne, by forcing one section to become hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, in support of a Go- 
vernment established “to provide for the common 
defence, and promote the general welfare.” Sir, 
this is not spoken in a fault-finding spirit. I am 
not to be thus understood. But itis to be borne in 
mind thatthe West has contribnted more than its 
full share to the funds of the ‘Treasury; and in ask- 
ing that a portien of these funds be returned to 
them, and expended on constitutional objects, they 
are governed by a sense of justice, and a desire for 
‘‘a more perfect union.” 


It seems to be my misfortune, Mr. Speaker, to 
come from a State that gentlemen are in the habr. 
of taking for illustration. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hvupparn] has gone to Michigan to 
find materials for a speech, which materials could 
have been furnished from his own Siate. Here- 
after he had better look at home, before going 
abroad to find fault with his neighbors. It has not 
been my habit to bring up and arraign the internal 
affairs of my own or any other State. Whatever 
the condition of politics in my own State, whether 
power be in the hands of Whigs or Democrats, it 
is my wish at all times to be the defender of her 
rights, and to promote her best interests. The 
movements of my po'itical opponents at home will 
never be allnded to by me unless they are a legi- 
timate subject for oar cons:deration. It the 
time of the House is to be devoted to the party 
contentions of the States, we shall find curselves 
upon an illimitable ocean, without helm or com- 
pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I will take the liberty to assure 
the gentleman frem Al»bama that all the expendi- 
tures in Michigan have been confined to const'tu- 
tional objects. All the roads were made when 
Michigan was a Territory. Most of them were 


military roads, and all of them have resulted 
to the great benefit of the United States. The 
rood from Detroit to Fort Gratiot was a 


military road. That from Detroit to Chicago 
was of the same character; and also, that from 
Detroit to Saganaw, The latter road ought to be 
completed to Mackinaw. There is no way of 
reaching that post at present, but by Lake Huron; 
and yet it is the Gibraltar of Lake Michigan; 
and in the event of war, if well fortified and de- 
fended, will give security to the whole of Western 
Michigan, Northern Indiana, and Illinois, and 
Eastera Wisconsin. Is such a road unconstitu- 
tiona:’? If so, all rcads for military purposes are 
unconstitat onal; fir there is not a road in the 
Uni nof moze importance for protection and de- 
fence. ‘Tnere are other roads in Michigan to 
which the gentleman has alluded. Some of them 
were constracted for military purposes, and others 
for the purpose of bringing the publ c lands into 
market, and giving them the value affixed by law. 


An impression seems to have gone abroad that 
large sums of money have been expended in 
M.chigan for internal improvements. The gen- 
teman from Alabama has alluded to some 800 
miles ef road in that State, and to numerous har- 
ber improvements, and intimated that all this had 
been done in a State that was a wilderness. We 
are notentirely a wilderness, as will be demon- 
strated on this floor after the next census, and as 
has already been demonstrated by the returas to 
your Treasury, from the sales of the public lands. 
From that State alone you have put into your 
Treasury $8,490,163, frem 1833 to September, 
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1&39, and $10,774,034, since your lands wer 
first brought into market. 

We have also, incommon with the rest of the 
Union, paid our proportion of the revenue derived 
from the customs. And what have been the returns 
in the form of expenditures for legitimate objecis 
of improvement? With a peninsular coay 
of seven hundred miles, there has been ey. 
pended, to 183%, for internal improvement, $296. 
713. Let us now examine the account with Ala. 
bama. For internal improvement there js put 
down to that State $198,950, and for forcifications 
$1,358,764. Yes, sir, Alabama can have fortifica. 
tions to defend her against an assailing foe, but 
Michigan must depend upon her stalwart arm 
alone for protection. Alabama had also received 
400,000 acres of the public lands for the improve. 
ment of the Muscle shoals in’ the Tennessee river, 
That land is worth not less thang 700,000. Bat 
the gentleman is willing to give up the avails of 
this land, an:' all that Alabama has received fiom 
the General Government, if we will only put an 
end to internal improvement. This is patri: tism 
of ah gh order, and, if entirely disinterested, has 
my hearty commeéndauon. Bat, in the present in. 
stance, there seems to be something of self-inte. 
rest about it. On a map at the left of your chair, 
sir, is delineated the Tennessee river, Muscle 
Shoals, and the canal around the north bend of the 
shoals. Yes, sir, also a certain railroad on the 
south side of the river, running from Decatur to 
Tuscumbia, through Courtland. 

The gentleman from Alabama, when at home, 
takes his letters and papers from the post office at 
Courtland. This may well account for his pa- 
triotism. It may also be accounted for on the sup- 
po ition that his district is particularly interested 
in the railroad improvement. 

[Mr. Hursarp here said that he had opposed ap- 
propriations for such purposes long before the rai!- 
road charter was granted. ‘That so far from the 
railroad interest operating in favor of h's election, 
the contrary was the fact. He received a much 
larger vote in the counties where the canal was 
run than in those counties along the route of the 
rai‘road; not on account of the rai‘road or canal, 
but because there were more Democrats in the for- 
mer counties and more Whigs in the latter. Those 
who sent him here would give up the donation if 
you would stop plundering them to carry on works 
of internal improvement. Yes; the State of Ala- 
bama could not only afford to surrender this dona- 
tion, but give a million dollars in the bargain, if 
you would not take any more of their money | 


Mr. Crary resumed. The patriotism of the peo 
ple of Alabama is not to be doubied. They have 
accepted the donation, and they have thus given evi- 
dence of a knowledge of their true interests. 1 
should like asimilar donation for my own Siate; 
but it will not be made this session. Even a 
cession of the lands for a fair consideration, the fa- 
vorite project of the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. Pickens,] will find little favor with the 
House, as at present constituted. A change must 
come over us before “the sun and the moon and 
the eleven stars wi!l make obeisance.” “The 
arms of our hands must first be made strong,” and 
honor and power mast first b2 in our possession. 

Mr. Syeaker, I have thus far confined myse!f io 
the question. I have now something to say about 
men. Ever since the Harrisburz Conven ion, no 
speech has been delivered 01 this fleor which has 
not some reference to the existing political rela- 
tions of the country. , This has not been in order. It 
is not our province to make Presidents, nor to 
waste the time of the House in making speeches 
in favor of the candidates ef either political party; 
and yet this has been done, and io an extent that 
it would be almost eut ef order not to make @ 
reply. I propose to reply, but not in the way 
that will be most agreeable to the Opposition. | 
shall indulge in no vituperatios, and make use 
of no abusive epithet. These weapons belong (0 
my political opponents. 

Tie gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr.Prorrit,] who 
occupied the flocr yesterday, has broaght befere 
the House the hero of North Bead, not as he is 19 
his old age, with mental infirm'ties fast thickening 
upon him, but ashe was when in command of the 
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Northwestern army in the last war. That gentle- 
maa has applauded tne Presidential candidate of 
the Opposition fur three great exploi's: Ist, the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe; 2d, being the first to suggest 
the armament of the lakes; aod, lastly, for the bat- 
tle of the Thames. I have a few words to say on 
each of these subjects. 

Any one who will put himself io the trouble of read- 
ing the offic'al account of the battle of Tippeca- 
noe, will see that General Harrison performed no 
reatact of generalship on that occasion. From 
the General’s own confessions, the army was en- 
camped in an exposed position, affording ‘‘great fa- 
cility te the approach of savages,” avd at night was 
completely surprised by the Indians, and only es- 
caped destruction by the gallantry of the brave 
Kentuckians, and a part of the old fourth regiment 
from Massachusetts. But I will confine myself to 
the Official report, that will prove all that has 
been asserted. It will also prove that General 


Harrison was the greatest egotist that ever wrote 


in the English language. Other generals have 
awared some merit to the God of battles, but not 
so wih General Harrison. It was “J” that did 
all from the morniog that “YY commenced my 
maich,”,until ‘J announced that J had no intention 
of attacking them (the Indians) until [ discovered 
that they would not comply with the demands that 
I had made—that J would go on and encamp at 
the Wabash.” ‘J halted,” and “J resumed my 
march.” ‘J advanced,” and ‘J rose at a quarter 
afier four o’clock.”” ‘J mounted my horse, J rode 
tothe angle that was attacked, I 1einforced every 
part of the line, J formed the body of dragoons, I 
meantto pursue the enemy in their flight, bu',” 
aye, BoT, “being engaged, J did not observe it until 
it was too late.” Yes, this would be cap‘ain of cap 
tains, did not observe the flight of the enemy “until 
it was too late” to pnesue them. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must return to the morning 
of the Gh of November, when this coasummare 
General was wi'hin eleven miles of the scene of his 
subsequent exploits. A march of six miles 1s made 
through open prairies, “ wih the infantry in twa 
columns of files on either side of the road, and the 
mounted riflemen and cavalry in front, in the rear, 
and on the flanks,’? when, coming to open woods, 
the whole ary is formed in order of battle. A 
company of mouuted riflemen formed the advanced 
guard; then came the Uniied States infantry, 
flanked by two companies of militia infantry and 
oue of mounted riflemen; then comes the baggage, 
covered by three companies of militia infantry; aud 


lasiy comes the cavalry. We ought now to ex- | 


pect a fight, for the whole army is “‘ in the order of 
batile.’ But we are doomed to disappointment. 
The order is given to “ break off in short columus 
of companies,” and to move slowly and cautiously 
along, the several corps changing position ‘ three 
times in the distance of a mile.” At last a creek 
is approached, when the order for battle again 
passes from column to column. 

Mr. Lincotn here raised a questiun, whether it 
was in order to discuss matters not before the 
House. 

Mr. Octe said no friend of Gen. Harrison feared 
the discussion. : 

Several members expressing ajwish for the de- 
bate to proceed, Mr. Lincoun withdrew his moticn. 

Mr. Crary resuwed, aud said he did not expect 
to be allowed to preceed. It wasto him a matier 
of no consequence. He thought, however, he was 
indulging in no greater latitude of debate than was 
yesterday permitted to the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Prorrit.] When Mr. P. was speaking, Mr. 
Briccs temporarily occupied the Speaker's chair. 
That gentleman had canvassed not only the merits 
of General Harrison jor the Presidency, but called 
up the past political history of a member of the 
House, [Mr. Wick,] and yet no one rose and called 
to order, or pronounced the remarks irrelevant to 
the question. He was free to admit that such dis- 
cussion was unprofitable; but if it was in order to 
make the avack, it ought also to be in order to 
make areply. Were geatlemen prepared to allow 


of such a course of altack, and then prevent a re- 
ply? If so, evil would come out of it of no ordi- 
Rary magnitude, 

Mr. Prorrit rose to-explain, He appealed to 
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| and nearly twice that height above a similar prairie in the 








the House, whether he said any thing disrespectful 
of his colleague. He dit not intend to injure his 
feelings. 

Mr. Crary said he was aware that the feelings 
of his colleague [Mr. Wick] were no: injured. But 
this did not justity the attack. Did the gsntleman 
know that he would not hurt his feelings? 

But, Mr. Speaker, to r- turn to General Harrison, 
whom we left with his army drawa up in the order 
of battle. No enemy, however, appears; but, from 
certain indications of a hostile feeling, it is deter- 
mined to encamp for the night. ‘Whilst 7 was 
engaged in tracing the lines for the encampment,” 
information was received that the Indiavs ‘had 
answered every attempt to bring them to a parley 
with contempt and inso'ence.” This was not to be 
borne. A refusal to answer by the Indians, caused 
the lines of a camp to be traced; but when they an- 
swered “with contempt and insolence,” the camp 
lines are obliterate !, the army moves forward, with 
“every man eager to decide the contest immediate- 
ly.” It moves about the width of an eighty acre 


-lot, and then halts again, not to encamp, but to en- 


able “7” to hold a parley with three Indians, one 
of them the particular friend of the Prophet. Well, 
what does this friend of the prophet say? Why, 
that an answer had been sent to Gen. Harrison’s 
demands, bu! that the bearers “have unfortunately 
taken the road on the south side of the Wabash.” 
What was this answer?’ The official report show- 
eth itnot. It only says “J answered that J had 
no intention of attacking them until! IJ discovered 
that they would not comply with the demands 
which I had made.” On a promise from this 
friend of the Prephet that no hostilities shoul i be 
committed tilt the will of the Presidentof the Uni- 
ted States was explained, our hero resumes his 
march, and advances within one huncred and fif y 
yards of thetown Fifty Indians sally forth, and 
demand a halt. “I immediately advanced to the 
front, and caused the army to halt.” “In a few 
moments the man (‘he friend of the Prophet) who 
had been with me before, made his appearance. I 
informed him that my object, for the present, was 
to procure a good piece of ground to encamp on, 
where we could get wood and water. He ioform- 
me that there was a creek to the northwest, which 
he thought would suit our purpose.” * * #@ # 
“J found the ground for the encampment not alto- 
gether such as I could wish it.” It was suited for 
regular troops, opposed to regulars, ‘ BUT IT aAP- 
FORDED GREAT FACILITY TO THE APFROACH OF 
SAVAGES.” 

Here follows a description of the ground from 
the official report: 


It was a piece of dry oak land, rising about ten feet above 
the level ofa marshy prairie in front, (towards the Indian town,) 


rear, through which, and near to this bank, was a small stream, 
¢ othed with willow and other brushwood. Towards the left 
flank this beach of high land witlened considerably, but became 
gradually narrowet in the opposite direction, and at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty yards from the right flank, ter- 
minated in an abrupt point. 


On this ground pointed out by an enemy, and 
“APFORDING GREAT FACILITY TO THE APPROACH 
OF SAVAGES,”’ were traced the lines of a nighten- 
campment, with the front and rear lines separated 
from each other about twenty-seven rods on the 
lft, and fourteen rods on the right flank. 

Mr. Unperwoop here inquired what authority 
Mr. C. had for saying the ground was pointed out 
by the enemy. 

Mr. Crary referred him to the official report, 
where he woul! find it under General Harrison’s 
own sign manual. 

But to return to the order of encampment. The 
front line was occupied by one battalion of United 
States infantry, flanked on the right by two com- 
panics of militia, and on the left by one company. 
The rear line was composed of the other battalion 
of United States infantry on the left, and four 
militia companies on the right. The left flank was 
filled up by two companies of mounted riflemen, 
and the right flank by one company. Two troops 
of dragoons were encamped in the rear of the left 
flank, and one troop in rear of the front line. 
These troops were ail in single rank, and were de- 
fended *y two captain’s guards, consisting of 
eighty-eight men, aud two subaliern’s guards, con- 
sisting of twenty men, Byi as the report makes 











no mention either of a picket guard, or of a com- 
mon cainp guard, it seems that this indispensable 
requisite of an army, encamped in an enemy's 
country, was entirely overlooked and omitted. 
This is evident, from the fact, that in the opening 
cf the battle, some of the men were stricken down 
in the very dvors of their tents. 

We have here, sir, the camp of General Harri- 
son when in an Indian country, and so apprehen- 
sive of an attack that “the order of encampment 
was the order of battle, and each man slept oppo- 
Site to his postin the line.” General Harrison 
says his order of march was “similar to that used 
by General Wayne.” But was the order of en- 
campment that of General Wavne, or that of any 
other General winning glory in Indian warfare? 
Did General Wayne ever encamp in an Indian 
country without first throwing up a breastwork 
either of wood or of earth?) Was not this course 
pursued by all the early Indian fighters of New 
England? Such breastworks are often spoken of by 
her early writers, and Hubbard tells us of ene 
case where a stone breastwork was thrown up in 
the midst of a fight. Did Colonel Johnson ever 
encamp, when in the midst of hostile Indians, with- 
out defending his camp by a breastwork? If he had, 
sir, his gallant littie band of mounted men would 
never have covered themselves with glory at the 
battle of the Thames. In the Black Hawk war, 
did General Atkinson ever omit the barricade for 
a single night? Never. When it could not be made 
of wood, one of earth was thrown up. To General 
Harrison belongs the honor of encamping an army 
without breastworks, in sightof an Indian town, 
the inhabitants of which “HAD MANIFESTED NOTHING 
BUT RosTILiTY.”” Let the honor be his, and let bis 
political trieuds write it on all their banners; but 
the hand writing should be one of bleod—the blood 
of one-fourth of a mest gallant ¢ nd chivalrous army. 

But, Mr. Speaker, [ have not yet done with this 
camp upon ‘ dry oak land,” and surrounded by a 
“marshy prairie.” It appears, from the official 
report, that the fires were built within the camp, 
and were burning at a quarter after four o’clock in 
the morning. “Our fires afforded’a partial light, 
which, if it gave us some opportunity of taking 
our positions, was still more advantageous to the 
enemy, affording them the means of taking a 
surer aim.” Under such circumstances, need we 
wonder at the slaughter that ensued? The fires 
were, indeed, extinguished after the battle com- 
menced, Sut this proved that they should not have 
been built, if it proved any thing. Camp fires were 
necessarv, but in Indian warfare they should be 
without the camp, if allowed to burn all night. 
They then gave no advantage to the enemy. On 
ihe contrary, on coming within their range, the en- 
emy became the object of ‘a surer aim.” 

Sir, I pass over the movements of the General 
during the baitle. I say nothing of his horseback 
rid> in acamp with a right flank of fourteen rods; 
nothing of his order to Major Daviss to dislodge, 
with a party of dismounted dragoons, the enemy 
from some trees in front of four companies of Uni- 
ted States infantry. Let others d: cide whether In- 
dians could be driven from such a position by 
swords and pistols better than with muskets and 
bayonets. It is, perhaps, decided from this fact, 
that the dragoons were driven back with the loss 
of the gallant Major Daviss, and that the enemy 
were immediately dislodged by a company of in- 
fantry. I need not allude to the number of men 
engaged in battle, nearly one-fourth of whom 
were killed or wounded. The army, says an offi- 
cial letter of the 18h December, deducting dra- 
goons, was but little over 700 men. Of these, 62 
were killed, and 126 wounded. The Prophet’s 
force amounted to 450. Of these, from 36 to 
40 were left on the field. What official preci- 
sion! From 36to 40 were left on the field; tut 
these did not comprise all the dead, The Indians 
were seen to take off not on'y the wounded, but the 
dead. Indians take their dead from the field 
in the midst of the battle! Such stories are often 
teld, but they generally come from warriors who 
fight at a respre’a'le distance, and make ont 
their revorts of the dead cn sepposition. In the 
present instance, the dead may have been tak n 
away; for the yeport sass, “several were 
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found in the houses, and one, of many graves 
fresh dug, was opened and foucd to ccnain three 
dead bodies.” Could all this have been done in 
the presence of a victorious army ? No! ia eivil- 
ized warfare. Ino such a war, the conquerors bury 
the dead. With these facts before them, the trusty 
followers of the Prophet might have claimed, at 
least a drawn bat'le, and in support of their posi- 
tion, have pointed to the dead taken from the field, 
and to the fresh graves in which they were buried. 
But the Indian account of this battle has not 
been given to history. If, however, you and I had 
been presen’, Mr. Speaker, at their next great war 
dance, we should have heard the sengs of the 
braves of their nation, and listened to the reci‘al 
of theu deeds of renown. 

I have done, Mr. Speaker, with the official ac- 
count of the battle ot Tippecanoe. It has been 
converted into a victory. Let it be so recorded on 
the page of history. ut, for the honor of the 
country, let there also be recorded on the same 
page, deeds of more enduring fame—not indeed on 
the part of the officers and soldiers, for they fought 
like men; but on the part of the General, who, with- 
out intrenching his night encampment, without the 
ordinary precaution against surprise, exposed these 
gallant spirits to sacrifice and slaughter. 

The gentleman from Indiana has given tc Gene- 
ral Harrison the cred t of first suggesting the ar- 
mament of the lakes, in the war of 1812. Iflam 
correctly informed, that honor belongs to another. 
it was first suggested by Gen. Armstrong to Go- 
vernor Eustis, then Secretary of War. The letter 


bore date the 2d of January, 1812, and says: 

Resting, as the line of Canadian defence does in its whole 
extent, on cavigable lakes and rivers, no time should be lost in 
getting a naval ascendency on both; for, caleris paribus, the 
belligerent, who 1s the first to obtain these advantages, will 
(miracles excepted) win the game. 

Again, the same let er says: 

For western defence, employ western men, accustomed to the 
rifle and stratagems of Indian wariare. To their customary 
arms add a pistol and asabre, aud to ensure celerity of move- 
ment mount them on horseback. Give them a competent 
leaderand a good position, within a striking distance of Indian 
vilages or British settlements. Why not at Detroit, where 
you have a strong fortress and a detachment of artlleris's? 
Recollect, however, that this position, far from being good, 
would be positively bad unleas your naval means have ascen- 
dency on Lake Erie.” 

la “ Arwmstrong’s Notices of the War of 1812,” 
at page 177, is a note on the subject of the arma- 
ment of the lakes, in the following words: 

No efficient measures were taken by the Government to ob- 
tain a command of the lakes until October, 1812 A letter 
writtew about this ime by General Armstrong to Mr. Gallatin, 
was probably the means of recalling the attention of the cabinet 
to this important subject. In this letter the General stated the 
following facts: “ That he was informed by Captain Chauncey 
that as early as the month of July, Captain Woolsey had re- 
quested twenty six-pounders, of which there were more than 
one hundred in the navy yard unemployed; that the intention 
of Woolsey was to arm such vesssels of commerce as could be 
found on the Lake and at Sacketi’s Harbor, with the aid 
of which he would be able to get a complete command of the 
water.”’ 

On these facts Gen. Armstrong remarked that 
** the object was of the highest importance; that be- 
sides giving us the advantage of an exclusive and 
unint.rrapied use of the lakes for public purposes, 
it would effectually separate Upper from Lower 
Canada, cut asunder the enemy’s line of communi- 


cation, and prevent Brock and Provost from succor- 
ing each ether.”’ 

Now, sir, no letter is found from Gen. Harrison on 
this subject until the month of December follow- 
ing. On the 12th of that month, he wrote to the 
War Department, advising the employment of na- 
val means; or rather saying, “if the Government 
would employ naval means, all these objects could 
be accomplished in the short space of two months 
in the spring.” But this advice, if such it could be 
called, was subs antially revoked in his letter of 
the 17th of March. At this time he says : 

“If there is positive certainty of our getting the command of 
Lake Erie, and having @ regular force of three thousand five 
hundred, or even three thousand, well disciplined men, the pro- 
posed plan of setting out from Cleveland, and landing on the 
northern shore, below Malden, would, perhapa, be the one by 
ue that place and its dependencies could be most easily re- 

uv 9? 

Alter stating his ignorance of “the preparations 
that were making to obtain the naval superiority 
vpon Lake Erie,” and the uter impossibility of 
transporting a large and undisc'plined army, the 
General proceeds: 

Aithough the expense and difficulty of transporting the pro- 
visivns, artillery,and stores for an oe round the head of the 
take. would be very considerable, the lake being possessed by 
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our ships, and the heavy baggage taken iv boats along its mar- 
gin, the troops would fiad uo difficulty “in the land route,” 


Here, sir, are tne views ef a man wh. has been 
praised for b-ing the first to suggest the armament 
of the lakes. Fortunately for the country, these 
views did not prevail. Time had lessened the io- 
flwence of the General of the Northwe:tern army, 
and his soggestions were discarded. A new order 
was issued by the War Department for proseeuting 
the campaiga on the plan given in March, which 


was, “‘to get command of the lakes.” 

But, sir, the plan of operations came near being defeated by a 
cautiousnese amounting to timidity, I had almest said to cow- 
ardice. On the 2istof April, the General, alter approving of 
the plan of operations presented by the War Depaitment, says 
that he shall watch the movements of the evemy narrowly, 
“but in the event of their landing at Lower Sondusky, that 
post cannot be saved” The enemy did land, but not vo fuifil 
this prophecy. The post was saved, but not by General Har- 
rison. He had withdrawn the body of his army to Seneca, 
nine miles distant. Under command of the gallant Col. Cro- 
ghan, a deiachment of one hundred and sixty nen resolved to 
defend the post, or die in the attempt. Sir, need I tell the re- 
sult? Itis written on the brightest page of ons history. 

Mr. Speaker, I will notallude to the determination of Gene- 
ra! Harrison to destroy his stores at Seneca, and retreat to Up 
per Sandusky, leaving the whole lake coast defenceless. Nor 
will TL allude to his order to Major Croghan to abandon the fort 
and repair to head quarters. These I pass over; and I pass 
over, also, the General’s oflicial report, Wherein it appears that 
he left this intrepid body of men to meet all ihe assaulis of near 
two thousand of the enemy, and left them, too, with but “one 
siz-pounder, seven rounds of cannon cartridges, and forty 
rounds of smull arms.” 

In April, the post could not be saved; on the last days of July, 
he ordered it to be abandoned and burn/; but, on hearing the 
cannonading, he made the discovery that any attempt to storm 
it could be resisted with effect. He therefore remained in his 
camp at Seneca, without making a solitary movement, until he 
was informed that the enemy were retreating. He then went 
towards the post as fast as the dragoons could carry him, but 
“got an enemy was to be seen.”? The General then returned to 
Seneca, and wrote the Secretary of War that he had before 
informed him “that the post of Lower Sandusky could not be 
defended against HEAVY cannon.” He had informed him that 
the post could not be saved at any rate; and while the battle was 
razing, speaking of Croghan, he said, “the blood be on his own 
head —I wash my hands of it.” 

In August the exertions of the War Department were 
crowned with success. Our squadron obtained command of 
the lakes, and, soon after, Geveral Harrison crossed over to 
make an attack on Malden, When he arrived, Procior had fled, 
and was not overtaken until he reached the Thames of Lake St. 
Clair. This happened on the 5th of October, whena batile was 
fought that elosed the war in Upper Canada. Of late, the friends 
of General Harrison have claimed great honor for him on this 
occasion, but he does not deserve it. The g'ory of the victory was 
awarded at the time to Colonel Richard M. Johnson, and it be- 
longsto him. His regifhent of mounted men made the charge 
upon the British lines, and broke them to pieces. They also 
crossed the swamp, and fought against the Indians, without any 
ail from the rest of the army. The charge was suggested by 
Colonel! Johnson; and all that General Harrison did was to give 
the order. Iam aware that the official report gives us to uncer- 
stand that the plan of attack came fiom “a moment’s reflec- 
tion.”’ 

“While 1’? says the General, “was engaged in forming the 
infantry, J had directed Colonel Johnson’s reciment, which was 
still in front, to be formed mn two lines opposite to the enemy, 
and upon the advance of the infantry to take ground te the 
left, and forming upon that flank, to endeavor to turn the right 
of the Indians. A moment’s reflection, however, convinced 
me that from the thickness of the woods, and swampiness of the 
ground, they wouid be unable todo any thing on horseback, and 
there was no time to dismount them and place their horses in 
security. J, therefore, determined to refuse my left to the 
Indians, and to break the British lines at once by a charge of the 
mounted infantry. The measure was not sanctioned by any 
thing that J had seen or heard of, but J was fully convinced that 
it weuld succeed.” 

This is the statement of General Harrison. Would any one 
imagine from it that the cuange in the order of battle was sug- 
gested by another? Yet such is the fact. Colonel Johnson 
says: “I requested General Harrison to permit me to charge.” 
He did charge, and at such speed that the British had not 
time to discharge their third fire before they were totally 
routed. 

Mr. Coopgr here inquired of Mr. Crary his authority for as- 
serting tha: the orderof battle was changed at the request of 
Cal. Johnson. 

Mr. Crary referred to Armstrong’s notices of the war of 
1812, wherein was a letter asserting the fact, under Col. John- 
son’s own signature. 

This battle put an end te the war in Upper Canada. In the 
following spring General Harrison tendered his resignation as 
Major General of the army. It wasimmediately accepted, and 
the vacancy filled with the name of Major General Andrew 
Jackson Ihave seenit stated, Mr. Speaker, in a late publica- 
tion of the friends of General Harrison, that this resignation 
was brought about by the War Department, from a spirit of 
malice andenvy. This is a libel upon the reputation of an 
able, but much abused public servant. The then Secretary of 
War entertaine! no ill will towards the commander of the 
Northwestern army. He probably censidered him an ineffi- 
cient General, and was sadte supply his place with the name 
of him whoeze achievements as a warrior and civilian have 
filled the measure of his country’s glory. 

lam aware, sir, that my remarks militate against hundreds 
of certificates uhat have been produced to prove General Har- 
r’son an ablecommander. These certificates are entitled to 
consideration But it isto be recollected that the great majori- 

ty of them were given by officers over whom the Genera! had 
authority. They are the evidence of witnesses under duress, 
and are to be received, af least with caution, before the high 
tribunal of the public. It is not common for generals of dis- 
tinction—the heroes of battle fields—to go about the camp to 
obtain certificates of good conduct. At Auster.itz, and Jena, 
and Marengo, Napoleon needed no such endorsement of his 
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fame; nor did Nelson, at Copenhagen, at Aboukir, and at Tr, 
falgar. It was reserved for General Harrison to establish tj. 
prece'e. t of ob aining certificates from subaliern officers ., 
prove hingeli a warrior and a hero F 

Mr. Speaker, | Lave done with General Harrison. He jy 
now the Whig candidate for the Presidency, and his tiiends ey. 
pectto succeed by inspiring in his behalf a military e. thug. 
asm throughoutthe country. They are doomed to disappoint 
ment. They may raise the px in shoutin glorification of thei; 


hero, but it will meet with no respoose from the heatts of the 
millions, 


REMARKS OF MR LEET, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, March 20, 1840.— 
The bill for the relief of Sylvester Phelps 
and the heirs of Charles Landon being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. Davee inthe chair,) a motion was made by 
Mr. Petrikin to sirike out the enacting claus, 
Mr. LEET said: He desired to make a remark 

or two io reply to his friend and henorable co}. 

league, [Mr. Petrixin.] He would not incline to 
do so, did he not suppose his colleague Jabored 
under a misapprehen-ion in regard to the con- 
trolling and leading facts upon which the claim 
of the persons named in the bill was predicated, 

The report, it is tiue, has been read at the 

Clerk’s desk; but, since that, and pendirg the te. 

marks of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gip- 

pincs,] | have read (sa:d Mr. L.) the report, and 
now have it before me. Mr. Chauman, I am 
free to say, that | am one of those who are desi- 
rous, and feel it a duty, to. scrutinize all 
these private claims that come before Congress, 
Itis right we should du se: no man will gainsay 
it. ButI am utterly unwilling that my solicitude 
to protect the Government should prevent me 
from doing ample and fall justice to individval 
claimants, who demonstrate before us that their 
demands are fair. Ifthis claim be a just one, as [ 
believe it is, I hold we are bound, by every princi- 
ple that should govern men, or associations of 
men,to pay it. [t is magnanimous, in a great 
and powerful nation, to see that justice is done to 
private claimants. Itis, however, objected against 
this bill, that the claim is a stale one: the proper- 
ty, for the destruction of which, by tue soldiery 
of the United States, as is alleged, indemnity 
is sought, having been destroyed as far back 
as 1815. Is this a valid objection? hail 
it prevail? Ought it to prevail? I uohesitaungly 
say, no. Why, sir, it is well known to mem- 
bers of Congress—it is known to every man 
in the country, thatit is au exceedisgly arduous 
and tedious process to get a bill granting relief to 
individuals through both Houses of Congress. 

Many causes, which we cannot contro!, com ine 

always to make the telionsne:s of the progress of 

a private bill in Congress heartsickening and dis- 

couraging tothe persons to be benefited thereby, 

and their only consolation is, that tardy jus'ice will 
sometime or othercome. If bills that ought to 
pass do not become laws fora series of years, as 
is the case, I believe, in many instances, it is not 
the fault of the claimants. Where a claim has 
been regularly followed ap from Congress to Con: 
gress, | cannot agree that the mere lapse of time 
shall constitu e any reason against its ultimate 
lquication. I do not conceive that the Govern- 
ment is bound by any law of limitations, either 
writien or unwritten. The cnly proper in- 
quiry is, is the demand a just one? I know 
of one claim that has been befire Congress 
upwards of thirty years. It seems to me to 
be just, and I frankly confess that it never 
oceurred to me that the circums'ance of the great 
lapse of time since it ought to have been paid, con- 
stitated any sort of objection to the payment of it. 

But I shall say no more upon this poiot. What, 

Mr. Chairman, are the mateial facts in the pre- 

sent case? They are few, bat strong and satisfac- 

tory. It seems that in 1815 the house of the per- 
sons named in the bill, was taken possession of by 

United States so'diers, in pursuance of an order of 

one of the United States officers, not only w:thout 

the assent of the owners, but against their exyress 
wish; that during the occupancy of the house by 
the soldiers, an unusuaily large fire was made, and 
continued for some time. The heat becsme so in- 


tense as to communica’e to the wood, aud the house 
was burnt down. The fire, it is trae, was not dis- 
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covered for ten or twelve hours afier the soldiers 
had left. Now, sir, so far as this bill is concerned, 
the only and material question for our determination 
js, did th’s destruction of propeity ovcar trom any 
wilfalnes: or neg!gence on the part of the owners, 
or was itthe cons. quence of the doings of the United 
States soldiers? From the facts stated in the report 
of the committee, and I take them as correct, I 
think no gentleman will, upcn due consideration, 
doubt as to how and by what means the burning 
happened. It was not mere accident; it was not a 
matter with which the owners appear to have had 
any connection whtaever; but was occasioned by 
the carelessness, to use the mildest phrase, of the 
United States soldiers. Under these circumstances, 
Jam of opinion the bill ought to pass, and shall 
accordingly cast my vote for it. 


REMARKS OF MR. PETRIKIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Inthe House of Representatives, March 6, 1840— 
In repiy to Messrs. Barnarp and Fittmore of 
New York, and Mr. Popx of Kentucky, on the 
appeal taken by Mr. Fittmore from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, declaring Mr. F. out of order 
ja discussing a proposition growing out of the 
New Jersey contest. 

Mr. PETRIKIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: It may be thought a bold move 
ina plain, uneducated countryman like myself, to 
rse in Oppositicn to two learned lawyers and one 
Governor. There is, indeed, a fearful ods 
against ine, if lam to judge from the reputation 
which they have acquired among their own par i- 
sans; but, sit, silence wovid imply assent to their 
charges and opinions, and to leave them uncontra- 
dicted would be criminal. When duty dictates I 
am bound to obey; and sha!l therefore ask the in- 
dulgence of the House while I atiempt to answer 
what has been said by those learned gentlemen. 

The first gentleman from New York (Mr. Fitt- 
more] who addressed the House, had worked him- 
self in'o a passion, and attempted to drive us from 
our position by a storm of epithets and hard wor¢s, 
He accused the majority of this House of tyranny, 
despotiem, and oppression—scarecrows, which we 
have so often heard iterated and reiterated by that 
geatleman and the party with which he acts in this 
House, that we have ceased to be frightened. The 
gentleman particularly complained that I had been 
irequently instrumental in making him take his 
seat, by calling him to order, and says “‘if he ex- 
pects to speak hereafter, he must ask my leave ” 
I would have been much grat fied if my calls to 
order had been successful in inducing him to cease 
violating the rules of this House and all the laws 
made to govern pariiamentary bodies; but I regret 
thatl am compelled to say that although my ef- 
fors have been backed by the decision or the 
Speaker, and that decision sustained by the ma- 
jority of the House, | have been, so far, unsuce<ss- 
ul in my efforts. ‘That gentleman rarely ad- 
dresses the House in order; and often prrseveres 
in his speech in defiance of the requests and com- 
mands of the Speaker and the dec sion of the 
House. Ye", in the face of all this, we hear him 
rise ia his place and c»mplain that he is gagged, 
and deprived of his righis asa R«presentative and 
acitizen. I app al to every candid mzn who now 
hears me, and to the records of the proeeedings of 
this Heuse, in verification of the truth of what 1 
assert. 

The gentlemanin his ardorto assert his own 
tigh's, always forgets that he is violating the rights 
of «thers. Is not every violation of the rules of 
order a violation of the rights of other members? 
Isnot the cceupation of the time allotted by the 
tales of this House for the consideration of the pri- 
vate claims of persons from every quarter of this 
Union, a violation of their rghis? And yet the 
gentleman complains that his rights are violated, 
Does the gentleman suppose he can justify him- 
self here, or before the country, in occupying 
yesterday and to day in making speeches for mere 
party purposes? Will the gentleman coolly and 
calmly ask himself whether he thinks he will be jus- 
tified in his course of conduct, when he musi know 
hat its effect is to prevent hundreds cf claims 
tum being acted upon, aboat which there can be 
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no dispute, and for which the individuals claiming | 


hare been praying Congres<, every session, for 
years, to setile? 

Mr. Speaker, the object [ had in view, when ]| 
moved the question of orcer, was to preserve the 
time allotted for the censideration of private bills, 
many of which had been examined and reported 
by committees, as presenting claims, which were 
just beyond dispute. Not only has this beea the 
case at this session, but many of them have been 
for years past presented to Congress, but neg'ected, 
because the time allotted for their consideration 
had been consumed in speech-making—in dehate, 
which was worse than useless. We are now, Mr. 
Speaker, in the fourth month of this session, and 
not one hour has been devoted to the consideration 
of private bills. We see upon our tab’es, day 
after day, reports and bills for the relief of indivi- 
dnals, many of whom are now suffering, and who 
have been soliciting Congress for twenty years to 
pass upon the r just claims; but now, when, for the 
first time this se-sion, they are reached, we are pre- 
vented from acting on them by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr Fittmors] siarting a question cf 
uo interest to any one—I will not say “‘it is done for 
the vilest political purposes,” as Mr. Smitn of Con- 
necticut said of my political friends, bat I will say 
for no other purpcse than to enable him to occu- 
py the time of the House in making a speech on 
the New Jersey contested election—a subject that 
he and the partisan lawyers in this tody who act 
with him have each made one or two, and some 
of them three, speeches upon, going over the same 
story, without advancing one new idea, or eliciting 
or developing a single fact to elucidate or throw 
new light upon the subject in dispute. The gen- 
tleman being himself snug, warm, and comfortably 
fixed, and well fed with the good things of this 
world, forgets the hunger, cold, and other priva- 
tions, which many of those are now experiencing, 
whose just claims are before the House, and the 
action on which is being delayed, in consequence 
of his course. It is too often the case that we for- 
get, or do not think of, what we do not feel or see. 
If it were otherwise, our actions would often be 
very different from what they are. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fittmore] has been occupying the floor of 
this House at least one half of the session of yes- 
terday and to-day, and yet, in the very face of 
this fact, complains that he is gagged, and not per- 
mitted to speak. I should like to know from him, 
if he calls this being gagged, what would be the 
consequence if his gag was removed? I suppose 
he would occupy the whole time of the House, 
and then complain that it was not sufficiently long 
to satisfy his loquacious disposition. So much for 
the first lawyer, and his windy war of words. 

Now, sir, I will briefly notice the second lawyer, 
the gentleman frrm New York, [Mr. Barnarp,] 
en my left, who endeavors, by a lengthy statement 
of what he calls facts, to get around the laws made 
fer the g-vernment of this House. Iam ne law- 
yer, but I have some little know'edge of how ex- 
ceptions are taken to op.:mons delivered by Jaw 
judges, and must beg leave to object to the recep- 
tion of the gentleman’s stitement, although it took 
himself end two other learned lawyers so long to 
conc ct it. | appeal to every lawyer in this 
Houses, if ever they saw a string of facts embodied 
in a bill of exceptions to the opin’on of a judge, 
deliverel ona simple point of law, particu’arly 
where the pre'ended facts only existe? in the fer. ile 
imaginations of the gentlemen who drew the bill. 
I mast beg leave to protest egainst the lumbering 
of the journals with such stuff, or permiiting such 
innovations on the Jong and cstablished practice of 
this Houss. 


I sha!l now give my attent’on to my third oppo- 
rent, the Governer, [Mr. Pope of Kentucky } who 
attacks us by dealing out ‘‘soft sawder” to the Speaker, 
which might do if the gentieman was selliog 
wc.oden c'ocks to an old woman, but certainly can 
have little effect with the Speaker, to induce him 
to alter his decision in this case. I am satisfied 
that the gentleman himself was only carried away 
by his sympathy for, and zeal to help his party 
friend out of his difficulty, and get the gac out of his 
mouth, of which he has so bitterly complained, 
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I know the gent’eman from Kentucky wil, when 
he reflects, see the impropriety of his politcal 
frien ts’ interfering with the time set apart for the 
relief of claimants, such as weuaded and disabled 
soldiers ani seaman, or the widows and orphans of 
those who have died or been killed im the service of 
their country. I krow him to bea pe son of hu- 
mane and good feelings, and feel confident, when 
he coolly looks at this matter, that he will see that 
his friends are in the wrong, and that the gentle- 
man from New York has no reason to complain of 
tyranny or oppression, but that tho-e, the business 
of whom he prevents action upon, have a right to 
complain of him. 

Tne gentleman from Kentucky also complains 
that I stop persons on the floor from speakiag as 
often and as long as they wish. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would not be under the necessity of doing so, 
if those gentlemen would conform to the rules and 
orders of the House—if they would not be obnox- 
ious to the charge of being out or order. 

The gentleman from Kentucky comp'ains be- 
cause a majority in this House have used the gag 
law to prevent useless talking, and stop idle de- 
bate; but he forgets to say any thing about the gag 
law which his political friend from Keatucky, in 
another part of this building, wished to inflict 
on the country !o gag freemen, and prevent their 
thinking, speaking, and exercising their constitu- 
tional privileges. That gag law would, in the es- 
timation of him and his politica! frends, be right 
and proper, though it would bind the freemen of 
the country hand and foot to the car, and furce 
them to gratify the sordid ambition of their politi- 
cal leaders. 

O! yes; I have no doubt but those very persons 
who are now so vehement in their remonstrances 
and denunciations against gag laws, tyranny, and 
oppression, would te not only much gratified if the 
Kentucky gag law was passed, but as loud in 
praises of it as they now are in denouncing all re- 
straints upon their lawless and disorderly couise in 
this House. 

The gentleman from Kentucky objects to the 
use of the previous question in this House, and 
particularly points me out as the most frequent 
mover of it. How the fact last stated is, I do not 
know. The previous question is essential to gel- 
ting any business of the country done, and I con- 
sider it an imperative duty (not at all times a plea- 
santand agreeable one) to move it whenever I 
think it can be seconded; and I would inform 
gentlemen that threats, denunciations, sneers, mcdi- 
cule, or epithets, will not cause me to shrink from 
what I consider my duty. I sha!l in all cases act 
as I deem right, regardless of the opinions of 
others. 

I will not follow the gentleman to Tippecanoe, nor 
undertake to contradic! him as to the matier which 
appears to be uppermost in the mind of every one 
of the party with which he acts, (if we are to ju'ge 
by their intr ducing it into every deba'e.) I mean 
their attempts to palm Gen. Harrison on the pro- 
ple for a wise and brave man. It is not neces.ary 
for me, or any one else, to do so. History, and tha 
facts on record, disprove all they assert on this sub- 
ject, and the people are not so easily duped as they 
imagine, by their system of puffing. 

I am ata loss to know what the gentleman from 
Kentucky means by the terra “ slang whang.” If 
he means granting a request made cf me by him- 
self, I then undersand it. I tave always found the 
gentleman kind and courteous in my c mmunica~ 
tions with b:m, and I have always endeavored to 
be equally so in return, when I could ¢o so without 
a violation of my du'y as a Representative. 

The gentleman from Kentucky begs the Speaker 
to reconsider his decision and reverse it. I can 
assure the gentleman it is tue late for the Sjeaker 
to grant his requesi, however earnest y ma‘e, it he 
were even dsporei todoso. The House has de- 
cided the question in part, acd put it be,ond the 
reach of the Speaker. | hope this will no: bea fresh 
source of accusation against the Speaker es being 
“an instrum:nt of tyranny and oppression,” an 
expression used, if ! am not mistaken, hy the gen- 
Uleman from New York [Mr. Fittmore] in his re- 
marks on this question, : 

I will now briefly notice the question before the 
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Huse, and th nconclade. I made the objections 
to the discussion of the question of reec nsideration 
during the time allo:ted for private bi'ls, with the 
view I before stated. I believed the decision 
‘of the Speaker was wrong or I would not have ap- 
peated. Inever occupy thetime of the House 
with frivolous questions, merely for the purpose of 
preventing the business of the country being done; 
nor will I, if in my power to prevent it, suffer oth- 
ersto co so. There is a difference between the 
question of order I brought before the House and 
that decided by the Speaker and sustained bv the 
Houce some days since, on the appeal from the de- 
cision by a geatleman from New York. In that 
case there was no special order; nor did it interfere 
with the business a'lotted for any pariicular day. 
In this care the rales of the House particularly and 
specifically assign the Fri'ay and Saturday of each 
week, after the morning hour, to the c: nsderation 
of private bil’s, and that, I allege, cannot be dis- 
pensed with or set aside except by a motien to ad- 
journ, or by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. I also think the Speaker is wrong in en- 
tertaining the point of order made by the genitle- 
man from N. York, [Mr. F.] during the pendency 
of the question on my appeal before the House; 
and I consider a motion to lay a question of order 
on the table is not in order at any time, but parti- 
cularly when the Chair has received two motions as 
puints of order and two appeals fromfhis decision. I 
do conceive that that the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Fittmore.] is the last man in the 
House that ovght to complain of the Speaker, who 
has treated him with great indu'gence and courte- 
sy, and only interrupted him after repeated calis to 
order from every quarter, With these remarks I 
shall leave ths subject to the decision of the House. 


REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Senate, Tuesday, March 3, 1540~—On the speech 
of Mr. Davis of Massachusetts against the In- 
dependent Treasary bill. 

Mr. Paesipent: I rise to perf rm a painful but 
imperious duty, which I owe to my-elf. The 
speech which I lately delivered in favor of the In- 
dependent Treasury bill has been made the sub- 
ject of criticism and censure in another part of this 
Capitel; under what rule of order I confess I can- 
not comprehend, In some portions of the country, 
at public mectings and in the public press, I have 
been decounced as the enemy of the laboring man, 
and have been charged with a desire to reduce his 
wages, and depress his condition to that of the de- 
graded serfs of European despotisms. Sentinaents 
have been attributed to me, which I never uttered, 
and which my soul abhors. I repeat, what I de- 
clarei in that speech, thatif I could believe fora 
moment that the Independent Treasury bill would 
prove injurious to the laboring man, it should meet 
my unqualified opposition. 

I had intended to embrace the first opportunity 
which presented of doing myself justice upon this 
subject. Business called me away, and I was ab- 
sent whilst the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cair- 
TENDEN] addressed the Senate on the resolutions 
now befure it. I understood that he had referred to 
the wages of labor, inno offensive terms to me, 
however; but in such a manner as to have pre- 
sented the opportunity which I so much desired. 
When the Senater from New York, [Mr. Tatt- 
MADGE,] afterwards alluded to the same subject, 
the debate had assumed a personal character, and 
I was not the man io interfere against him in such 
@ contest. He had said nothing which could ex- 
cite any disposition on my part to pursue such a 
course. 

Had I obtained the floor at any time dur'ng the last 
week, my explanation would have been short and 
simple. Tne means, and the only means, by 
wh ch it was alleged that Thad sought to reduce 
the wages of labor to the standard of the hard mo- 
ney despotisms of Europe, was, by the introduction 
of an exclusive metallic currrency into this coun- 
try. Now, tosuch a radical change in our cur- 
rency, | have ever been opposed. I have avowed 
my opposition repeatedly upon this flocr and else- 
where; and never more distinctly than in my /ate 
speech in favor of the Independent Treasury, My 
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m:tlo has always beea to reform, not tod s'roy 
the bank : ard { have eod-avoid ww prove—wih 
what succcss, | must leave the public to ju¢ge—that 
such a radical reform in these institutions as would 
prevent violent expansions and contractions of the 
currency, and thusenable them always to redeem 
their notes in specie, would prove eminently bene- 
ficial 10 all classes of society, but more especially 
to the laboring man. 

On Saturday evening last a message was sent me 
by a friend, requesting me to examine the pub- 
lished speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Davis ] and suggesting that it contained an 
erroneous statement of the arguments which I bad 
usedin favor of the Independent Treasury bill. 
I examined his speech in the National Intelligen- 
cer, having never read it before, and I confess it 
struck me with the utmostastcni-hment. I found 
that, throughout, he bad attributed to me argu- 
ments in favor of the bill which I never used; nay 
more, that the objections to the bill, which I had 
endeavored to combat, had been imputed to me as 
the very arguments which I urged in its favor. 

I shall proceed to make some remarks upon his 
speech. In performing this duty, itis my sole 
purpose to justify myself, without feeling the 
slightest disposition to Jo him injury. 

in my remarks I orged the passaze of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill, because it would separate 
the banks from the Government, and would ren- 
der the money of the people always secure, and 
always ready to promote their prosperity in peace 
and to defend them in war. Great as are the ad- 
vantages, direct and incidental, which the country 
will derive from the passage of this bill, I knew 
that it could accomplish little or nothing, to- 
wards reforming our paper currency, or restraining 
the banks within safe limits. This opinion I have 
declared upon all occasions, and never more em- 
phatically than in my late speech. I stated that 
the edditional demand for gold and silver which it 
might create would not exceed five millions of dol- 
lars per annum, according to the Presicent’s es'i- 
timate; and that althouzh this might compel the 
banks to keep more specie in their vaults in pro- 
portion to their circulation and deposites, yet that it 
would prove but a very inadequate restraint upon 
excessive banking. Nay, more;I plumed myself 
upon the fact that I had been the first to suggest 
the amendment requiring the holders of Treasnry 
drafis to present them for payment to the deposita- 
ries with as little delay as possible, for the express 
purpose of saving the banks from the injury which 
might be inflicted upon them by locking up a large 
surplus of revenue in gold and silver in the vaults 
of the deposi‘aries. And I endeavored to prove, 
not only by my own arguments, but by the autho- 
rity of one of the most distinguished financiers that 
this country has ever produced, that the banks 
never could be injured by the adoption of the Ia- 
dependent Treasury bill, un'ess in the event of a 
large surplus revenue, which would not probably 
soon occur. Jl also stated that it would thus be- 
come their interest, as it already was that of the 
rest of the community, to prevent the accumulation 
of such a surplus. Jn referring to the blessings 
which would ficw to the laboring man from 
the existence of a sound mixed currency, whose 
basis should be gold and silver, I expressly de- 
clared that the bill wou'd exercise no great influ- 
ence in producing this desirable result. 

Again, in speaking of the eff: ct which this mea- 
sure would produce in reducing ‘he amount of our 
imports—a consummation devoutly desired by all 
—what was my argument? That the bill wonld, 
in some degree, especially after June, 1842, diminish 
our imports; because we should then have a sys- 
em of cash duties, which would operate as an en- 
couragement to our domestic manufactures. 

One of the great objects of my speech was to an- 
swer the objections which had been urged acainst 
the Independent Treasury bill, by proving that it 
would not injuriously inflaence the business of the 
country in the manner which had been predicted 
by its enemies; and especially that it would pro- 
duce litt'e or no effect upon the sound and solvert 
banks of the country. I thought I had succeeded. 
It certainly never entered into my conceptien that 
any person on the face of the earth could so fer 
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have mistaken my meaning as to aliribuie to me 
arguments an favor of the bill, as directly opposite 
to those wh ch I urged as darkness is to lignt. 

You may judge, then, Mr. Presideut, of my as. 
tonishment, when, in the very second paragraph of 
the speech of the Senator from Massachucet’s, | 
read the following sentence: 

“The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. WALKER] with his usya) 
acknowledged ability, and the distinguished Senator from Penp. 
syivania (Mr. BucnaNnan] following in his track, have advay. 
ced the propositions that the embarrassments and distress wit) 
which the country has been grievously afflicted for severg 
years past, and which now paralyze all its energies, are impy 
table to the pernicious influence of bank paper, that this hy! 
(the ladependent Treasury bill) contains the necessary correc 
tive, as it will check importations of foreign goods, sup. 
press what they call the credit system, and by restoring « 
specie currency, reduce the wages of lahor and the value of 
property. This is the character given io the measure by ii: 
friends; and alarming as the doctrines ave, I am gratified 
that they are frankly avowed.” 

Now, sir, I openly declare, in the face of the 
Senate and the wor!d, not only that no such doc. 
trines were ever avowed by me, but that these re. 
marks of the Sena‘or are palpable, I will not say 
intentional, misrepresentations both of the letter 
and spirit of my speech. 

What! sir, to attribute to me the remark, that 
this bi!l, by applying the necessary corrective to 
the pernicious influence of bank paper, ‘and by 
thus restoring a specie currency,’ will produce the 
disastrous consequences which he has enumerated: 
when a considerable portion of my argumen was 
devoted to prove that the bill would produce no 
injurious effect whatever upon the sound and so). 
vent banks of the country. Nay, more, that it 
would exert but a very trifling influence, indeed, 
if any, even in restraining within safe limits their 
loans and is-ues. Now, sir, it may be very inge. 
nious; but it is certainly not ve-y fair to put into 
the mouth of a friead of the bill, as argum<nts in 
its favor, the strongest objections which have been 
urged against it by its enemies. Thes2 would be 
so many admissions of its fatal consequences, and 
they would be he stronger when converted into 
arguments in its favor by one of its frierds. 
Against the whole current of my remarks—agaiast 
my express and rei‘erated declarations, both upon 
this and former cccasions, that I was no friend to 
an exclusive hard money currency, but was in 
favor of well regulated State banks, how could the 
Senator be so tar mistaken as to sit down and dr- 
liberately write that I had urged in favor of this 
bill, that it would restore a specie curreocy, and 
thereby reduce the wages of labor and the value 
of property? I leave it for him to an-wer the 
question according to his own sense of justice to- 
wards a brother Senator who had never dore him 
harm. 

But the Senator does not stop here. Throughout 
his whole speech he impures to me the use of such 
arguments in favor of the bill as I have stated, and 
dwells upon them at length—argume nts which, it 
had ever used, wou'd prove conclusively that I was 
an enemy of the bill which I professed to advocate, 
and that scarcely even in disguise. This is the 
light in which he presents me before the world. 
Towards the conclusion of his speech, he cars the 
climax. He says: 

“To follow out the case I have supposed: The income of 
every man, except the exporter, is to be reduced one-half in the 
value of wages and property, while all foreign merchandise will 
cost the same, which will obviously, in effect, double the price, 
as it will take twice the amount of labor, or twice the amount 
of the products of labor, to purchase it.” 

“1 do not ascrihe this power to the bill; but itis enough for 
me thatiis friends do. What response will the farmers. me- 
chanics, manufacturers, and laborers make to such a jlagi- 
tious proposilion?”’ 

Andall this the Senator says in a professed rep'y 
tome. He thus charges me with havinz ascribed 
to the Independent Treasury bill the power ot re- 
ducing the income of every man in the country 
“one ha'f, in the value of wages and property.” 
Had I contended in favor of any such power, well 
might the Senator have said it was “a flagitious 
proposition.” He would almost have been jusii- 
fied in the use of a term so harsh and unpat- 
liamentary. 

Self-respect, as well as the respect which I owe 
to the Senate, restrains me from giving such a con- 
tradiction to this allegation as itdeserves. It would 
surely not be deemed improper, however, in me, if 
I were to turn to the Senator, and apply the epithet 
which he hitaself has applied to the proposition he 
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jmputes to me, and were to declare that such 
ao imputation was a “flagitious” misrepresentation 
of my remarks. 

So far from imagining thatthe Independent Trea- 
sory bill would restore to the country a metallic cur- 
rency, I believed that it would exercise but a slight 
influence in restraining the excesses of the banking 
system. Other and much more efficient remedies 
must be adopted by the several States to restrain 


ee 


these excesses and thus to prevent future suspen- | 


sions. In my remarks, I stated distinctly what 
legislation would, I thought, be required to acccm- 
plich this purpose. In the first place, 1 observed 
ihat the banks ought to be compelled to keep in 
their vaults a certain fair proportion of specie 
compared with their circulation and deposites ; or, 
in other words, a certain propoition of immediate 
specie means, to meet their immediate responsibili- 
ties. Qd. That the foundation of a specie basis 
for our paper currency should be laid by prohibiting 
the circulation of bank notes, at the first, under the 
denonivation of ten, and afterwards under that 
ot twenty dollars. 3d. Tnat the amount of bank 
dividends should be limited. 4th. And above all, 
tha', upon the occurrence of another suspension, 
the doors of the banks should be clesed at once, 
and their affairs p'ac:d in the hands of commissiuon- 
ers. A certainty that such must be the inevitab'e 
effect of another suspensi: n, would do more to pre- 
ventit than any other cause. To reform and not 
to desiroy, was my avowed motto. I know that 
the existence of banks and the circulation of bank 
paper, are so identified with the habits of our peo- 
ple that they cannot be abol shed, even if this were 
desirable. 


Such a referm in the banking system as I have 
indicated, would benefit every class of society; but 
above all others, the man who makes his living by 
the sweat of his brow. The object at whch I 
aimed by these reforms was not a pure metallic 
currency, but a currency of a mixed character; the 
paper portion of it always convertible in'o gold and 
silver, and subject to as liftle fluctuation in amount 
as the regular business of the country would ad- 
mit. Of all reforms, this is what the mechanic 
and the laboring man ought most to desire. It 
would produce steady prices and steady employ- 
ment, and, under its influence, the country would 
march steadily on in its career of prosperity with- 
out suffering from the ruinous expansions and can- 
tractions and explosions which we have endured 
during the last twenty years. What is most es- 
sential to the prosperity of the mechanic and la- 
boring man? Constant employment, steady and 
fair wages, with uniform prices for the necessaries 
and comforts of life which he must purchase, and 
payment for his labor in a sound currency. 


Let us in these particulars compare the present 
condition of the laboring man under the banking 
system which now exists, with what it would be 
under such reforms as I have indicated. And 
first, in regard to constant emjloyment. What is 
the effect of the present system of bank expansions 
and contractions, and revulsiuns, in this particaiar? 
Is it not absolutely certain, has not experience de- 
monstrated, that under such a system, constant em- 
ployment is rendered impossible? It is true that, 
during the short period whilst the bubble is expand- 
ing and the banks are increasing their loans, and 
their i sues, labor of every kind finds employment. 
Toen buildings of allsorts are erected, manufacto- 
ries are established, and the carpenter and the ma- 
son, and other mechanics, are in demand. Public 
works are prosecuted and afford employment to an 
immense number of laborers. The tradesman of 
every description then finds customers, because the 
amount of paper in circulation produces a delusive 
appearance «f prosperity and promotes a spirit of 
extravagance. But, sir, under this system, the 
storm is sure to succeed the sunshine; the explosion 
is certain to follow the expansion; and when it 
comes—and we are now suffering under it—what 
is then the con‘tition of the mechanic and the la- 
boring man? Buildings of every kind cease, manu- 
factories are closed; public works are suspended, 
and the laboring cla:ses are thrown out of employ- 
ment altogether. It is enough to make one’s heart 


bleed to reflect upon their sufferings, particu-— 
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larly in our large cities, during the past win- 
ter. In many instances the question with them 
has not been what amount of wages they could 
earn, bat whether they could procure any em- 
ployment which would sive them and their fami- 
lies ftom starvation. If our State Leg'slatures, 
which alene possess the power, would but regalate 
our bloated credit system wisely, by restraining the 
banks within safe limits, our country would then 
be permitted to proceed with rezuiar strides, and 
the laboring man wou'd suffer none of these evils, 
because he would receive constant employment. 

In the secoud place, what is the effect of the pre- 
sent system upon the wages of Jabor, and upon the 
prices of the nece‘saries and comforts of life? It 
cannot be denied that that country is the most pros- 
p?rous where labor commands the greatest reward; 
but this not for one year merely—uot for that short 
period of ume when our bloated credit system is 
most expanded—but for a succession of years; for 
all time. Permanence in the rate of wages is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of the laboring man. 
He ought to be able to look forward with confi- 
dence to the future, to calculate upon being able 
‘o rear and educate his family by the sweat of his 
brow, and to make them respectab'e and usefal ci- 
tizens. In this respect, what is the cendition of 
tie laboring man usder our present system? Whilst 
he suffers more under it than any other memb r of 
society, Fe derives from it the fewest advantages. 
It is a principle of political economy confirmed by 
experience, that whilst the paper currency is ex- 
panding, the price of every thing else increases 
more rapidly than the wages of labor. They are 
the last ta rise with the expansion, and the first to 
all with the contraction of the currency. The price 
of a day’s or of a month’s laber of any kind—the 
price of ahat, of a pair of boots, of a pound of 
leather, of all articles of furniture, in short, of ma- 
nual and mechanical labor generally, is fixed and 
known to the whole community, ‘The purchaser 
complains when these fixed prices are erhanced, 
and the mechanic or laborer, in order to retain his 
castomers, cannot, and does not raise his price un- 
tt] he is compelled to do it by absolute necessity. 
His meat, his floar, his patatoes, clothing for him- 
self and his fami'y, mount up to an extravagant 
price long before his compensation is increas- 
ed. It was formerly supposed that the pro- 
ductions of meat and flour were so vastin our 
extended and highly favored lani, that a 
monopoly of them would be impossible. The ex- 
perience of the last two or three years has proved 
the contrary. The banks, instead of giving credit 
in small sums to honest men, who would have used 
the money wisely, in promoting their own welfare, 
and, as a necessary consequence, that of the com- 
munity, have loanel it to monopolists, to enable 
them to raise the price of the nece-saries of life to 
the consumer. Have we not all learned that a 
million of dollars has been advanced by them to 
an individual, for the purpose of enabling him to 
monopolize the sale «f all the beef consumed in 
oar Eastern cities?’ Do we not all know that this 
etfort proved successful during the last year in rais- 
ing the price of this necessary of life to twelve and 
sixteen cents, and even higher, per pound. Now, 
sir, although the wages «f the laboring man were 
then nominally hizh, what was his condition? He 
could not afford to go into the market and purchase 
beef for his family. If his wages increased with 
the increasing expansion of our credit system, ag- 
gravated in its effects by the immense siles of 
State bonds in Europe, still the prices of ail the ne- 
cessaries of life rose in a greater proportion, and 
he was Lot benefited. I might mention, also, the 
vast monopcly ef pork produced by a combination 
of individuals extending from Boston to Cincinnati, 
which, by means of bank facilities, succeeded in 
raising the price of that necessary of life to an 
enormous pitch. What then did the laborer gain, 
even at the time of the greatest expansion? No- 
thing—literaliy nothing. The laborers were a saf- 
fering class, even in the midst of all this celusive 
prosperity. Instead of being able to lay by any 
thing for the present day of adversity, which wasa 
necessary consequence of the system, the laborer 
was even then scarcely able to maintain himself 
and his family. His condition has been terrib’e 
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during the past winter. 
sad: 

“Allother circumstances being equal, I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that that country is most prosperous where 
labor commands the highest wages. Ido not, however, mean 
by the terms ‘highest wages,’ the greatest nominal amount 
During the Revolutionary war, one de.y’s work commanded a 
hundred dollars of continental paper; but this would scarcely 
have pernnens a breakfast. The more proper expression 
would be, to say that that country is most prosperous where la- 
bor commands the greatest reward; where one day’s labor will 
procure, not the greatest nominal amount of a depreciated cur- 
rency, but most of the necessaries and comforts of life, If, 
therefore, you should, in some degree, reduce the aeminal price 


In view of these facts, I 


paid for labor, by reducing the amount of your bank issues 
within reasonable and safe limits, and establishing a metallic 
basis for your paper circulation, would thisinjure the laborer! 


Certainly not; because the price of all the necessaries acd com- 
forts of li e are reduced in the same proportion, and he will be 
able to purchase more of them for one dollar in a sound state of 
the currency, than he could have done, in the days of extraya- 
gantexpansion, for a dollar and a quarter. So far from injur- 
Ing, it will greatly benefit the laboring man. It will insure te 
him constantemployment and regular prices, paid in a sound 
currency, which, of all things, he cught most to desire; and: it 
will save him from being involved in ruin by a recurrence of 
those periodical expansions and contractions of the currency, 
which have hitherto convulsed the country.” 


Now, sir, is not my meaning clearly expressed 
in this paragraph? I contended that it would not 
injure, but greatly benefit the laboring man, to 
prevent the violent and ruinous expansions and 
contractions to which our currency was incident; 
and by judicious bank reform to place it @n a set- 
tled basis. If this were done, what would be the 
consequence? That, if the laboring man cou!d not 
receive as great a nominal amount for his labor, 
as he cil “in the days of extravagant expansion,” 
which must always, under our present svsiem, be 
of short duration, he would be indemnified, and far 
more than indemnified, by the constant employ- 
ment, the regular wages, and the uniform and more 
mederate prices of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, which a more stable currency 
would produce. Can this proposition be contro- 
verted. IL think not. It is too plain forargument. 
Mark me, sir, I desire to produce this happy result, 
not by establishing a pure meta'lic curreacy; bot 
“by reducing the amount of your bank isues 
within reasonable and safe limits, and es'ablish:ng 
a metallic basis fer your paper ciscalation.”” Tne 
ilea plainly expressed is, thatit is better, much 
better, for the laboring man, as well as for every 
other class of society, except the speculator, that the 
business of the country should be placed upon that 
fixedand permatent foundation which wou!d be 
laid by establishing such a bank reform as would 
render it certain that bank notes should be always 
convertible into gold and silver. 

And yet this plain and simple exposition of my 
views has been seized upon by those who desire ‘to 
make political capital out of their perversion; and 
it has been represented far and wide, that it was 
my desire to reduce wages down to the prices re- 
ceived by the miserable serfs and laborers of Eu- 
ropean despotisms. I shall most cheerfully leave 
the public to decide between me and my traducers. 
The Senator from Massachusetts, after having at- 
tribu'ed to me the intention of reducing the wages 
of labor to the hard money s‘andard, through the 
agency of the Independent Treasurylbill,has added, 
as an appendix to his speech, a statement made 


| by the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Merricx,] of 
| the prices of labor in these hardj money despotisms; 


and it is thus left to be inferred that 1am in favor 


| of reducing the honest and independent laborer of 


this glorious and free country to the same degraded 
condition. The Senator ought to koow that there 
is too muc} intell'gence among the laboring 
classes in this highly favured land to be led astray 
by such representaticns. 

3. Payment of wages in a sound currency. Uc- 
der the present onrestricted banking system this is 
entirely out of the question. Nothing can ever 
produce this effect except the absolu'e prohibition 
of the issue and circulation of small notes. As 
long as bank notes exist of denominations so low 
as to render it possible to make them the mediam 
of payment for a day's or a week's labor, 
so lorg will the laboring man be compelled 
to accept the very worst of these notes for 
his wages. Unless it may be at periods of 


ihe highest expansion, when labor is in the very 
greatest demand, notes of doubtful eredit will 
zlways be forced upon him. This was emphati- 
ally the case after the explesion of the banks in 
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He could then procure nithing for his 
work but the mi.,erable shin laster carrency with 


1837. 


which the country was inundated. This he would 
not la’ by for a rainy day, because he did not 
know at what moment it might become allogether 
wo hess on his hands. The effect of it was to 
destroy all habits of economy. Besides, as a class, 
Jaborers sutler more from counterfeit and broken 
bank notes than any other class ef society. In or- 
der to afford the laborvr the necessary protection 
against these evils, he ought always to be paid, and 
would, from necessity, always be paid, in gold and 
silver, if the issue and circalation of small notes 
were entively prohibited. 

Thus, it will be perceived, that without the im- 
position of wh -les+me restrictions upon the banks, 
the laboring man can never expect to receive either 
constant employment, or steady and fair wages, paid 
in asound currency, orto pay uniform prices for the 
nece-sa'ie<and comiorte of life, which he is obliged 
to purchase. Under our present sysiem every 
thing is in a slate of constant fluctuation aad 
change. Prices are high to-day, low to-morrow. 
Labor is in demand to day, there is no emp'oyment 
teemorrow. There is no stability, no uniformity, 
under our present system. Of all men, laborers are 
the most interesied in such a wise regulation of the 
banking system, by the States, as would prevent 
the violent expansions and contractions in the cur- 
repcy, and the consequent suspensions of specie 
payments under which we have been suffering. 

Why, sir, under our present system, we endure 
the evils bo’h of an exclusive hard money currency 
and a bloated paper system, without experiencing 
the benefits of either, The one is the inevitable 
consequenc® of the other. Atthe present moment 
we have reached a point of depression in the eur- 
repey which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catnoun] considers as low, or lower, than the hard 
money standard. Here we are, withvut credit, 
because no man, for the prosrcuton of his ne- 
cessary business, can procure a loan from the banks, 
They are now in that state of exhaustion which is 
the inevitable consequence of their former highly 
excited action. The case which Senators sup- 
posed mignt exist, should we suddenly adopta 
hard money currency, exists already. It is now 
fact, and not fancy. The man who purchased a 
property but one year ago, in the days of the high- 
est expansion, for two thousand dollars, and paid 
half the purchase money upen it, could, at this mo- 
ment of depression, scarcely sell it for the remain. 
ing one thousand dollars. This is one of the great- 
est evils of our present ever changing system; but 
such things must recur and recur again forever, 
unless some efficient remedy shall be applied. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts has ap- 
pealed to the baliot bex in the most solemn manner, 
as the means of freeing the country from the cala- 
mities which he says Ihave admitted would dow 
from the passage of the Independent Treasury bill. 
I unite with him most freely in this appeal. His 
fear of the result in his own State is probably the 
best excuse which he could make for the manner 
in which he has treated my speech. The morning 
is not merely dawning upon old Massachusetts; but 
a beautiful and briltiant Aurora is now shedding 
her light upon it, and giving promise of a bright 
and glorious day. We have at least an equal 
chance with the friends of the Senator, of carrying 
Massachusetts. 

Mr Wessrer. As good achance as we have 
of carrying Pennsylvania? 

Mr. B. said: before I take my seat I shall an- 
swer this question; but at present I am speaking of 
the Senator’s State. I wil] not venwure absolutely 
to predict success to the cause of the Admuinistra- 
tion in Massachusetts at the next election, although 
my hopes are high. Year after year the cause of 
correct principles has been gradually advancing in 
that ancient and renowned Commonwealth; and 
such a revolution in public opinion never goes 
backward. 

The Senator appeals to the polls, and expects 
that the ‘aboring men of the country will come to 
the rescve. In this I venture to predict he will be 
entirely misteken. Me will find it to be a Her- 
culean task to persuade the laboring man that 
the party with which he is identified in friendly 
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to him and to his interests. What have we h-re- ef Governor Ritner. He was deprived of the 


t fore witnes-ed in the Senate? When the pre- 
e nption bill was before this body, the S: nator from 
Maryland [Mr. Meericx] attempted to deprive the 
poor man who had fled from the oppressi n of Eu- 
rope to seek a home in the far West from enjoying its 
benefits unless he were a naturalized ctzen. His 
proposed amendment was sustained by distinguished 
Whig members in debate; but was voted down by 
the friends of the Administration. Again, sir, 
what party is it which, with some honorable and 
dis'iaguished exceptions, has always opposed these 
pre-emption laws? Is not the poor man who goers 
into the w:lderness, se'tles upon the public lands. 
erects himself a cabin, and expects to maintain and 
rear his family by the labor of his hands, entitled 
to our protrc!ion? To permit him to pu chase his 
quarier section of land en which he has setiled, at 
the minimum price, in preference to all others, is 
but sheer justice to him, and experience has proved 
that it diminishes the receipts of the Government 
but two or three cents per acre. Which is the 
party that has ever opposed this equitable ard just 
principle; and, by the course which it has pursued, 
would affo'd the speculator an opportun:ty of en- 
riching himself, by purchasing the house and the 
home of this poor settler over his head, and thus 
depriving him of the fruits of his honest labor? 
No, sir, no: the laboring men of the country know 
to well which party is their true friends to be per- 
suaded to enlist under the Whig banner by the 
Senator from Massachusetis. 

The right of suffrage is the most sacred political 
right which the citizens of a free Government can 
enjoy. Luke the right of conscience, it ought ever 
to be regarded as a que-tion between the individual 
man aod his Maker, with which no human power 
ought to interfere, unless by convincing the reason. 


This is the very foundation upon which our Re- | 


publican institations rest. All men are regarded 
as eqnal in the sight of the Jaw; and they ought all, 
therefore, to be equally free when they approach 
the ballot box. 
spected in regard to the laboring man in our ex- 
tensive mauufectories? Have they never been 
told that unless they voted according to the dicta- 
tion of their employers, they should be immediately 
di-charged? Have they nevereven been accompa- 
nied to the polls by their employer or his agent, to 
see that the tyrannical mandate should be carried 
into execution? —The man who would act in such 
a manner, and thus abuse the little brief authority 
which his station has given him over his fellow 
men, is at heart a despot and a tyrant. These 
things I have never witnessed myself, but have of- 
ten heard. 

I now come to answer the question propounded 
to me by the Sena'or from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wessrer] in regard to the political prospects in 
Pennsylvania; and permit me here to say, that al- 
though I do not complain, I shou'd not have been 
the first to introduce such topics upon this floor. 
Unlike some of my friends in the Opposition, I 
have made no predictions here which the result has 
not verified. I am, therefore, entiiled to some little 
character as a prophet, which, small as it may be, 
I should be sorrv to lose. Thesmoke which was 
raised by the late Whig National Convention has had 
time to vanish away; and we can now see objects 
in their true colors and just proportions. I have 
endeavored to view the party strogzle in my own 
State in the light of trath, so as not to deceive my- 
self or others; and I have had the best opportunities 
of ecquiring correct information. I now declare that 
I firmly believe the Keystone State will remain 
true to her ancient political faith; and from pre- 
sent appearances, no future event can be more 
certain than that she will sustain the present Chief 
Magistrate and his principles, by a triamphant ma- 

ority. 

There is one circumstance which, in my opinion, 
renders the result absolutely certain. It was our 
misfortune to have been under Whig rule for a 
period of three years, during the administration of 
Governor Ritner. In what manner did thst admi- 
nistration treat the laboring men employed upon 
the public works? No :aboring man was permitted 
to remain in the employment of the State, unless 
he would pledge himself to support the re-election 


I ask, bas this principle beea re-. | 
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means of earning his bread by the sweat of bis 
brow, unless he would abandon his right to fee} 
and to think and to act, as a free and intependent 
citizen of the Commonweaith In many instances 

the superin'end-nts on our railroads and canals 
mar hed wp to the polls at the head of numerous 
bands of the laborers, to enforce a compliance wih 
the pledges which had thus been extorted from 
them, and to see that they voted for Governor 
Rtaer. The election came, and Governor Rii- 
ner was defea'ed at the polls by a hand. 
some majority. Immediately afterwards, i 
was annousced from high official authority that 
this election should be treated as if it had never 
taken p'ace. The attempt to carry this mandate 
into execu'ion produced what has been most un- 
justly called the Harrisburg mob. A revo'wtion 
was threatened, but the leaders fled from the fear. 
fal responsibility which they had assumed, at the 
first moment of fancied danger; and what had be. 
gun in tragedy, thus ended in broad farce. 

Now, sir, I-hall not say one word to the preju- 
dice of General Harrison. It is his misfortune jy 
P-nnsylvania to be ilent fied with the leaders of 
the party which I have just described. They are 
his chief and most prominent supporters, and were 
the most active and influential in procuring his no- 
mination; and they are sufficiently heavy to drag 
down any candidate for the Presidency in Pennsy|- 
vania to whom they are politically bound. This 
very fact will lose General Harrison thousands of 
independent Whig votes in Pennsylvania. I trust 
I have now sufficiently answered the inquiry of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 





REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS, 
In Senate, March 6, 1810—In reply to Mr. BucHANAN. 

When Mr. BucHanan had ooncluded his remarks, 

Mr. DAVIS rose and said: 

Mr. PREsipeNT: The memper trom Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BucHaNan] is of opinion that I have not met one oi his 
charges, and is pleased, inthe exercise or his courtesy, to say 
I have evaded them, and madea false issue. Nothing can be 
more unjust—nothing more untrue, asI view the matter; ani 
how far it becomeshim to make such declarations, alter de- 
clining to point out more distinctly his causes of complaint, 
you and others must judge. Sir, 1 have no cause for evasion 
or @ false issue; the plain matters of fact are enough for me, 
and I will take care that the member does not escape from them 
by an issue varying much, as I think, from that made iu the 
outset. Ifhis opinions are scrutinized by the public—if they 
are found unpalatable, and the tide of public opinion roils back 
upon him, he will not escape from his responsibility by turn- 
ing upon me, and raising a controveray here about the i ifluence 
ofthe sub-Treasury in introducing a hard money currency. 
Sir, }did not rise to retort the indecorous language of the 
member. Harsh epithets can add nothing to the force of truth, 
nor can violent langnage strengthen a feeble or false argument. 
They contribute nothing tothe dignity. of the Senator, are a 
violation of the rules of this body, and willbe estimated by the 
public, as they are, unworthy ot this place. 

Why is this matter brought here at this late day? He does 
not question the identity of the speech I delivered here and the 
one in print. This he cannot do; but complains, among 
other things, of attacks made upon him in the public press. 
This is the secret of the wh le matter. The country condemns 
his opinions on wages. The laborers are startle! at the thought 
of being brought down to “the standard of prices throughout 
the world.” Tiis is the topic on which the press speaks, as far 
as I have met its language, and this the Senator has labored to 
explain by reading from his speeches; but he does not read the 
parts of his Jate speech to which Ichiefly replied, and to 
which I have drawn his attention, but the public shall have an 
opportunity to read it, and judge for themselves whether it can 
have any interpretation but that given to it. 

But the Senator now, for the first time, as far as I have 
heard, asserts that hedid not hear the whole of my speech. 
Not hearit, when it was mostly acomment upon his remark 
and he present and near me! If he did not hear it all, why di 
he speak to meatthe close as if he had? Why did he use 
complimentary language, which I shall not repeat in this place? 

But, sir, what is the issue made now? It has dwindled 
down into this: The gravamen, as he expressed it, is, that I 
have put into his mouth words that he never used in regard to 
the influence which the sub- Treasury may have an introducing 
aspecie currency. I have made him also, he thinks, two 
much of ahard money man. 1 do not, in stating his objections, 
pretend to use his words, for that is out of my power. In 
treating of this subject, he has reviewed his opinions upon 
banks, excessive issues of paper, a mixed currency, the re- 
duction of the currency, and the effecton wagea. Though he 
states the gravamen tobe what I have described, yet he has 
thought it necessary to dwell on all these matters, and espe- 
cially to labor to prove that he is in favor of banks anda mixed 
currency, and that he is not for coming downto hard money 
alone, or for reducing wages to the ol money standard. But, 
sir, he does not come tothe point to which I have called his 
attention. I asked him more than o1ce to tell me what he 
means in his speech, wherein, speaking of the failure in suc- 
cess of our manufacturesand the reme''y for that evil, he says, 
among other language equally forcible: ‘*Reduce our nominat 
to the real shondord of prices throughout the world, and you 
cover the country with blessings and benefits.” This, he 
contended, is what the interests of the manufacturers require. 
Ves, sir, to reduce thus the prices of production and wages, 
asked him what this standard of prices throughout the ‘world 
Butto this ne 


was, and whewher it was not hard money. 
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answer hasbeen made. He does not meet the inguiry, but 
affirms he is fora m-xed currency, and not for reducing wages 
tothe humble pay of the serfs of Europe; but what is the 
m-aing 0 this part of hisspeech? Has it none?or, if it has 
avy, What is i? He ister reducing ‘ihe paper bubble,” in 
other wor'ls, bank paper, to this standard; and this ia “to cover 
the country with blessings and benefits.” Sir, take this lan- 
guage in connection with what L read from the member’s 
gyeech this morning, and who can halt or doubt as to the 
meaning... Ifthe sense he not that “the paper bubbdle’’is to be 
reduced ull the price of wages, and every thing else, comes to 
pe as low as it isin hard money countries, then it has,in my 
udgment, no intelligible meaning. There is nu qualifying 
or altering it; and yet lam charged with making him too much 
ofahard movey man. Br, the Senator is unconscious what 
janguage he uses about banks—a tone of severe reproof and 
Jeaunciation runs through his speech against our system, which 
je affirms to be the worst in the world; and even now, in speak- 
ing of them, while he disclaims beinga hard money man, he 
says they have hugged the manufacturersto death. Whatever 
else his printed speech contains, the parts which I read, when 
last up, cannot be perused without making the inference 
which 1 draw from it, and it will be so understood wherever it is 


real. 

“But, sir, the Senator, complains that I have put werds into 

hismouth. What wordshave Iputinto his mouth? Where 

are they, and whatarethey? Is thisa fair representation? I 

have stated his opinions, his arguments, and his views of poli- 

cy, but, with the exception of one er two instances, about which 

[have heard nocomplaint, I have not pretended to use his 

words. Thisis apparent on the face of my speech, and yet he 

repeats that Ihave put words iuto his mouth. 

He thinks I have not only made him too much of a hard 
money man, but have im; utedto him an opinion that the bill 
willhave a greater tendency to restrain the issues of bank 
paper, and to introduce hard money, then he contended for. 
He admits that it is to have some influence—how much does 
notappear. Have I not shown that he is in favor of a reduc- 
tion ol prices “to the standard of prices throughout the world?’ 
lave I not shown that he contends for this as a wise policy, 
that we may obtain exclusive possession of our markets, and 
ener successfully with our manufactures and products the 
markets of the world, by selling as low as any country] Have 
I not shown that this standard of prices, as it is called, is identi- 
cal, in all its effects, with the standard of prices in hard money 
countries? Have I not show: chat this reduction In prices, both 
of wages and property, 1s proposed to be accomplished by re- 
ducing the amount ofour currency till prices are brought to 
this standard? And have I not shown all this by the printed 
speech ofthe Senator, as put forth with his approbation? Is 
not the language and the conclusions irresistible? It will, it 
must, be so understood by all who read it. 

Alter all this—afier a delay of six weeks without complaint 
till the doctrine was condemned by ihe public, and after bring- 
ing t e Senator to this point—atier showing that he 1s in favor of 
German prices, and that he calls Germany emphatically a hard 
money country, he complains that Ll made him too muchof a 
hard money man, and that I make him express the opinion that 
the sub-Treasury ill will bring things nearer to this result than 
the contended for, or believed it would. What if it 
should produce this result? What if it should go beyond 
his ant cipations? What if there is a misapprehension 
by me of his views as to the extent of its influence—of what 
consequence is it?) It will only carry outhis views and policy 
more strongly than he anticipated—and that policy, he says, 
would “cover the country with blesssings and benefits.’’ He 
cannot seriously regrét this, ifitshould tura out tobe so. It is, 
sir, asmall matter, and will be so regarded. For he will not 
deny that heis for a reductivn of the currency, and that such a 
reduction, in his opinion, will reduce prices, and consequently 
the price of labor, for the reasonir.g of most of his speech goes 
to that point. Nor will he deny that, in his opinion, the bill 
tends to reduce the currency, and will thus carry out these 
views as far as its provisions can carry them. Itis, therefore, 
part and parcel ofthis policy, and has been and is so under- 
stood every Where. Itis too-late to come with such acon- 
plaint, as the Senator might have corrected and fixed the 
limit of influence he ascribed to the bill, if he had chosen to do 
it,on the spot,or he might have done it at this time, in un- 
objectionab'e terms, if that was his only purpose. Am J, under 
such circumstances, to be rebuked for inferring that his argu- 
ments hadsome connectien with the bill? The bill was the 
topic of discussion: and it is singular, when the speech was 
chiefly spent on banks, currency, and the reduction of prices, 
that we should infer that the arguments were designed to have 
some pertinent application tothe subject? That they were 
designed to enforce and illustrate the policy to be introduced 
by the measure under consideration? If they were not urged 
jor this purpose, for what end were they brought forward. 

But, sir, my object in rising was annvunced in the outset 
to be limited to areply to the doctrines and opinions of the 
Senator, and chiefly to those which related to manufacturing 
andiaber. My attention was attracted by these, as my speech 
iully proves, andmy object was to test their soundness, and 
not weigh or consider the exact influences ofthe bill in carry- 
ing out these doctrines and opinions. The power of the bill 
was asubordins:e matter, and will te so considered by the 
pudlic. It m-y answer to talk about here, but will be of 
litle avail. Attention is and will be divected tothe plicy; 
to the reduction of wages and property advoca'ed by the Sena- 
tr. The public will be conten’, as 1 am, that he should 
limit the power of the bill where he pleases, while his argu- 
ments show itstendency is towardsihe establishment of his 
general policy. The doctrines and principles advanced will 
29 out with it, and they must be subjected to scrutiny, as they 
cinnoi be shut out of view by a controversy about the probable 
degreeof effect of the bill. The doctrines goto the German 
standard of prices; and at that point they will hold the Senator. 
But, in the opinion ofthe Senator, }make him a hard money 
nan, contrary {o my express admission that he is for a mixed 
currency. otso. He makes himeelfsuch, against his own 
(declarations. He takes both grounds, and I give him credit for 
in mv speech; and it is for hin, and not for me, to harmonize 
tie opinions. 

The Senator has reiterated an iso'ated sentence of my 
speech, and again infers that Ihave represented him as argu- 
ing that wages and property will be reduced one-half. Ihave 
several times told him distinct)y that such was not my medn- 
ing, nor was it the fair construction of the whole text. I ar. 
gued simply that he war in favor of reduction, without in- 
tendiag to say how much. I assured him that my purpose 
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dil no go beyond that. This was due to him, forhe gave 
a meaning to the language that was not designed to be con 
veyed, With this he isnot centent, but persists in his own con- 
struction, re-asserting it in acrimonious language. While 
he does this, he admits that if he had made sucha proposition, 
it might have been justly characterized as tlagitious. Now, sir, 
leave you and all others to determine whether a reduction 
of wages and property to German prices, with labor at a 
few pence a day, isa descent of one-half; whether such a 
process reaches hard money, whether it will “cover the cuun- 
try with blessings ard benefits,” or be flagitious. 

Sir, the Senator isof opinion that I would hold him and his 
friends up as enemies ofthe laborers. This again is a great 
mistake. I have spoken of his opinions, his statements, and 
his views of policy—not of his motives or feelings. I have 
traced his arguments out into their consequences, and leftthe 
matter there for approval or condemnation—buthave neither 
held the Senator, or his friends, up as enemies of any body. 

If T could be surprised at any thing, it wouldbe atthe tone 
assumed inthis controversy. The Senator talks of my hec- 
toring him, and one would think he considered me the ag- 
eressor. Sir, letall who have heard and witnessed what has 
passed, bear testimony to the unfounded character of such a 
suggestion, and to the manner in which the Senator proceeded 
to correct what at most could be no more than a wmisappre- 
hension. The matter is unprovoked, and of the Senator’s 
ownseeking. Any misapprehension would have been cheer- 
fully set right, i‘ it had been pointed out in terms of courtesy. 
Butthe Senator choseto make this appeal in the way and 
manner in Which it has been done, acco panied by language 
which is unpartiamentary, ungentlemanly, and untrue; and 
let the tribunalto which he has appealed decide between us, 
and determine whether} have met his complaints, and whe- 
ther there isthe least groundto sustain his charge of misre- 
presentation. 





IN SENATE, 


Tvespay, February 25, 1840. 


Mr. TALLMADGE presented certain resolu- 
tions of the Legi-liture of the State of New York, 
advers2 to the Independent Treasury bill, &c. 


Mr. T. went at much length into an examina- 
tion of the pol:cy of the Administration, and the 
course of the Executive in relation to the Sub. 
Treasury bill. When in was first broached in the 
PresidenvUs message, in 1837, it was the whole sub- 
ject of the me-sage, and in the success of this single 
measure was invelved the success of all the mea- 
sures of his Administration. He brought forward 
no other propusiti ‘n, and it was seon made known 
that those who could not support this Sub-Treasary 
bill could not support his re-election. He (Mr. T.) 
was in a peculiar and trying situation. It was the 
first question of moment with which he had differ- 
ed wit’ the President and the sapporters of his 
Administration. The issue was mace, and the 
people of New York decide! against the policy of 
the Administration. Ths was not deemed con- 
clusive, and they had again, in 1838, and yet 
again, in 1839, pronounced their condemnation of 
it. They had thus passed three several times on 
the policy of the Executive, and, after all these 
decisions, his colleague, [Mr. Wricut,] who was 
the sole representative of that Sia'e on the floor of 
the Senate when the Independent Treasury bill was 
before them, had voted for its passage. Had he 
(Mr. T ) been similarly situated, he would have 
felt it bis duty to have regarded the expressions of 
public sentiment, and have ac'ed differently. That 
his celleagne was the only revresentative of his 
State for so long a pericd, was not his (Mr. T’s) 
fault. The political friends of his colleague had 
preveated an election at the les’ session of the Le- 
gislature. At'he present it was known that a ma- 
jority m both branches were opposed to the Sub- 
Treasury biil, and of course it was krown that 
they would send a S:nator here who would repre- 
sent their sentiments and those of the people of 
State on this subject. He regret‘ed that under 
these civcumstances the bill should have been 
hurried through this body before the State of New 
York bad an opportunity of being heard. He 
saw by tte newspapers how it had been hurried 
through on the last evening, and when the Senator 
from Maryland, at a late hour in the alteracon, 
requesied the Senate to adjourn, the usual courtesy 
on such occasions was denied him. He thought 
that such a refusal, uuder such circumstances, was 
unprecedented, in the annals of the Senate, 

rt. BENTON said the Senator was m‘staken; 
there had been similar refusals, and uncer much 
less excusable circumstances. During the Bank 
panic, when the Opposition had the majority in 
that chamber, they atiempted to break him down 
by physical exbaus'i:n; and to prevent it he was 
compelled to resort to the use of expedients, and 
this was done in a sultry day in June. 
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Mr. TALLMADGE. This cccured before 
his time, and was probably during the ex- 
citing debates on the removal of the deposites; 
but he repeated, that under the circumstances, 
he regretted that the bill was passed so pre- 
cipitately. His colleague was chairman of the 
committee who had the bill in charge, and had he 
requesied some delay on the bill, it would bave 
been granted, and he would not have been thouzht 
chargeable with a seeming want of courtesy. His 
col.eague was aware of his election, and should 
he oot have waited for h's arrival here, so that 
his Legislature and Sate should have had 
an opportunity of beng heard on the bill? 
Thovgh th se resolutions might not have been 
pasred at that period, it was perfectly well known 
they would pass, and this, it might have beea 
expected, would have had some influence on his 
colleague's course, and if he bad not wated for 
his (Mr. T’s) arrival, he might at least have wait- 
ed for the expression of the sentiment ot the Le- 
gislature of his State, especially as his colleague 
professes to be of that school of peliticiaus who 
recoznise the right of instruction. These resolu- 
tons explain the objections to the Sub-Tteasury: 
they oppose it because its eflect will be to pro- 
duce two currencies in the country—one appre- 
ciated, and the other depreciated. The beiter 
currency of gold and silver coin will be for the 
offi.ers of the Government, and the baser, of de- 
preciated bank paper, wil be for the people. 
Acd to this the doctri.es recently put forth by 
tho e in the confidence of the Execu ive—that it 
is the policy of this Administration to bring 
down the wages of labor in this country to a 
level with that received by the paupers of Eu- 
rope—and it will be seen there is just cause 
of alarm to the friends of our fiee institutions. 


Mr. WRIGHT said he should not have felt 
called upon to participate in th's debate at all, bad 
not the remarks of his colleague, in relation to the 
passage of the Independent Treasury bill in this 
bedy, been made personal in their application to 
himself; but as they had been so made, it was ne- 
cessary that he should make a more mioute sta'e- 
ment of the facts, and of his own course, in rela- 
tion to the action of the Senate upon that measure, 
than he had done upon a former occasion, when 
called out from the same quarter. 


Preliminarily, however, he was bound to confess, 
though he did not pretend to be very well schooled 
in questions of courtesy, it did appear to his mind 
as somewhat singular that he should te arraigned 
fur want of courtesy as a Sen:tor, by one who was 
not, at the time the transaction complained of oc- 
curred, either present, ora member of the body. 
The Senate, as then constituted, was the tribunal 
to which he was properly, as he was willingly, re- 
sponsitle for the propriety or impropriety of his 
conduct npon that and all other occasiens, when 
he acted here. Those who were thea Senators, and 
were present, saw and heard, and could judge. 
Upon their judgments he was willing to rest the 
matier. To them, and to them only, was he 
amenable for his course: and he would now tel! his 
colleague, as he had told him upon a former occa- 
sion, that he would not discuss, on this floor, with 
him or any other man, the propriety of bis acts 
within these walls, touching any mat'er transac’ed 
here when the complainant wes not a member of 
the Senate. This, hehoped, would end this mater 
between him and his colleague here. If the gen- 
tleman chose to discuss this, or any cther topic, 
touchirg his cour-e and conduct, elsewhere, be 
was at liberty to do so. The choice of the time, 
place, and manner, were open to him. Elsewhere, 
h: might have rights in the matter, and he presumed 
he would know how to exercise them wisely, but 
here, he could have none. 


As, however, his couse upon the ovcasions al- 
luded to had been characterized as “precipitate 
and wanting in courtesy,” it was due to himself, 
and tu those who consuiuted the Senate at that 
time, that he should detail somewhat minwtcly the 
facts in relation to the action of the body upon the 
Independent Treasury bili, during the present ses- 


sion, that bis constituents and the country might 


know with how much propriety this charge had 
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been preferred. For this purpose he woald ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few moments. 

The Senate met and was organized on the 2d day 
of December last. ‘Through the kindness of the 
honorable Senator who then occupied the Presi- 
dent’s chair, and the indulgence of the Senate, he 
had been honored with the same place upon the 
standing committees of the body which he had oc- 
cupied for several previous sessions, bestowed 
upon him, as the then presiding officer could testify, 
without soligitation from himself. This necessarily 
placed before the committee of which he was a 
member the reference of that part of the annual 
message of the President which re‘ated to the 
finances of the country, and consequeatly which 
related to the Independent Treasury bill. Thus 
situated, if it had been his object to escape the in- 
fluence of the powerful talents of his colleague in 
opposition to the measure, the charge should have 
been that he was dilatory, and not “precipitate;” 
for it was not until the 6h day of January, more 
than a month after the meeting of the Seaate, that 
the bill was reported from the committee. On the 
following day, the 7ih of January, the Legislature 
of his State was to assemble, and he could not fail 
to know that among their first acts would be the 
election of a Senator. 

By the direction of the committee, it became his 
duty to report the bill; and by the same direction, 
he gave notice that its consideration wouid be 
moved on that day week. The day arrived, the 13th 
of January, and passed, and on the 14th the bill 
was called up. Some discussion was had in refe- 
rence to a pos!ponement for two weeks to give time 
for absent Senators to arrive, and for vacancies to 
be filled, and reference was made to the vacancy 
existing from his own State. He informed the Se- 
nate that his action, thus far, had been under the 
order of the committee; that having discharged 
their order, he now cheerfully submitted the whole 
matter to the disposition of the Senate; that it 
would give him pleasure to have a colleague here 
before the bill should be finally acted upon, and 
that he should now be in the daily expectation of 
the news of an election and of the arrival of the per- 
son appointed to take his seat in the body; that he 
did not consider it proper for him to urge any 
courte upon the Senate; nor should he, any tarther 
than to give his individual vote upon the question 
of postponement, This course on his part cailed 
forth, at the time, expressions of approbation from 
a distinguished Senator of the Opposition, [Mr. 
Cray of Kentucky,] not now in his srat. The bill 
was under the consideration of the Senate daily, 
from the Mth to the 17th of January, when the 
question upon “s engrossment was taken. This 
was Friday of the week, and after the question was 
declared, he, in violation of the wishes and feelings 
of a large pertion of his friends, moved that when 
the Senate adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Monday, 
instead of Saturday, thus deferring the question 
upon the final passage of the bill io the following 
week. The motion prevailed. He entertained not 
a single doubt then that he should have a colleague 
present by the Monday to which the Senate stood 
adjofiirned. 

The Monday came, but not his colleague. The 
bill was again taken up, and the discus-ion upon 
its final passage was continued from day to day, 
until Thursday, the 23d of January, when the ques- 
tion was taken, and the bill passed. On that day 
an effort was made to adjourn the Senate to give 
fur'her time for the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Merrick] to discuss the bill; and when the ques- 
tion was taken upon the motion to adjourn, he 
purposely left his seat, and did not vote. 

Now, as to his conduct towards his colleague, 
who had chosen to make himself the author of 
these charges of “precipitancy” and “want of 
courtesy.” On the evening of Saturday, the 25th 
of January, two days afier the bill in question had 
finally passed the Sena'e, the mail from the North 
brought him a letter, dated at the Astor Huuse, in 
the city of New York, on the 23d, the day on which 
the final question upon the bill was taken here, 
signed by his colleague, giving the information 
that he was detained in New York by ill health, 
(that being the first information of that character 
which had reached Mr. W.) and requesting that the 
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final question upon this bill might be postponed to 
await his arrival, which would be on the Monday af- 
ter. But a few moments had elapsed, after the letter 
reached his hands, when he was informed that the 
same train of cars which brought the letter, brought 
also his colleague to the city. 

Upon this state of facts, well known to the Sena- 
tor by a former explanation here, he rises in his 
place and again makes the charge of ‘‘precipitancy 
and want ofcourtesy.” To sucha charge, under 
such circumstances, and coming from such a 
quarter, he had no reply to make. 

His statement of facts had been made to justity 
himself to his constituents and the country; it bad 
been made to those who were Senators when the 
transactions took place, and could judge of the ac- 
curacy of his account of the matier. To his col- 
league he owed neither explanation, nor reply, to 
this repetition of such a charge. 

It would be seen that some time had been al- 
lowed, after the meeting of the New York Legis- 
lature, and before the final action of the Senate 
upon the bill in question, for the filling of that va- 
cancy, and the arrival of the elected Senator to 
take his place in the body. 

He would leave to his colleague the duty of in- 
forming the Senate and the country at what time 
his election had taken place; at what time the no- 
t ce of the fact had reached him; what time was cc- 
cupied by him in travelling from the place of his 
residence to the city of New York; what number of 
days ill health had confined him there; and all the 
other facts, which would account to their common 
constituents for his late arrival to take his seat in 
the Senate. He had not taken the pains to make 
inquiries into these facts, nor were they such as it 
became him to enlighten the Senate about. He did 
not doubt the ability of his colleague to give the in- 
formation, which seemed to be called for before he 
should become an accuser of others; but it was at 
his option to give the information, or to withhold 
it. Tohim (Mr. W.) neither course had any im- 
portance, nor had he any desire upon the subject. 
The facts were within the reach of those to whom 
they owed a common responsibility; and they would 
make up no judgment upon either side, without 
giving them their true weight and consideration. 

He had no disposition to follow his colleague 
into the discussion of the Indepeadent Treasury bill 
upon this occasion. The subject was not new to 
either, and the views of both were fuily’ known to 
their common constituents. He has further thought 
it proper to discuss again mest of the subjects upon 
whch we have differed since we became members 
together of this bedy. He (Mr. W.) would not 
follow him in this review. He had been, and con- 
tinued to be, content with their first discussions, and 
would rest himself upon them. 

His colleague has said, with some apparent feel- 
ing and triumph, that he, Mr. W. had, upon those 
occasions, proposed to refer their differences to their 
constituents, and not make them the subjects of de- 
bate and irritation here. He had done so; and he 
certainly had not regretted the reference. It was 
one which his duty, not less than his feelings, 
prompted him to make, and it was made tu those 
who would take cognizance of them without their 
consent. 

The Senator said their constituents had decided, 
thrice decided. Be itso. He had not questioned 
the assertion, nor was he to do so upon this occa- 
sion. He had not claimed to stand with the ma- 
jority in his State, nor hat he manifested ang dis- 
position, nor did he entertain any wish, to dispute 
the standing of his colleague in that particular. He 
felt no ambition to change places, or positions. He 
said now, as he had said before, leave our public 
acts to the determination of those common consti- 
tuents, and not undertake to set'le them here. 

His colleague seemed to man:fest peculiar anxi- 
ety to learn whether he would obey instructions 
from the Legislature of the State; a doctrine, he 
said, which originated in the school to which he, 
Mr. W. belonged. He was free to avow the doc- 
trine of instructions as belonging to his school, but 
the present remarks of his colleague were the first 
intimation he had received that he too did not be- 
long to that same school, upon this point at least. He 
was sorry to be compelled to infer that here again a 





difference was to grow up between them, as j; 
seemed to threaten an entire separation in principe 
as well as practice. 

He was aware that this answer had not exactly 
reached the object of his colleague, and that he de. 
sired him to speak particularly of the resolutions of 
their Legislature now before the Senate. This it 
was hot his purpose ts do at present, and the only 
relief he could give him now, was to inform him 
that when legislative instractions should call for it, 
he should he ready to act promptly and decisively, 

Mr. TAPPAN said that the Senate had been 
repeatedly charged with precipitation and want ot 
couriesy in relation to the passage of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill. He would not have thought 
these charges worthy of notice if they had only 
been made by those who were not members of this 
body when the bill passed; but as the same impres- 
sion had been atteinpted to be made by others, he 
would briefly state the facts as they actually oc. 
curred. On the Thursday that the bill passed, 
after the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Henper- 
son] had spoken in opposition to the bill, and de- 
livered an elaborate argument in favor of a United 
States Bank, I observed, said Mr. T. “that the Se. 
nate seemed tired of the debate; that I had intenéed 
to speak on that subject, and had made some pre- 
paration for that purpose, but was not prepared 
then to address the Senate; and from the little at. 
tention paid to the labored argument of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, I should conclude that the 
Senate did not desire to hear any more speaking, 
but would prefer to take the question that evening. 
I said that it was my own opinion that we had 
spent time enough on the bill, and that we ought 
then to preceed to a final vote upon i!; but if the 
Senate thought otherwise, and the debate was to be 
continued, I would, on to-morr.w, take occasion to 
submit my views; that at present I would give 
way to any gentleman who desired then to address 
the Senate." The Senator from Maryland then 
took the fleor, and afier making a few remarks, 
moved an adjournment, which was not agreed to, 
He then proceeded to make a very strong speech 
egainst the bill, and when he had spoken long 
enough for a reasonable sized speech, he gave way, 
and the member from Indiana made a motion to 
adjourn. This was also negatived, and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland then proceeded until he had 
finished his remarks. A/ter him, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] addressed the Senate 
with much ingenuity in opposition to the bill, 
and when he had concluded, no other gentleman 
seeming desirous to speak on the subject, the bill 
was passed. 

As 'o the remark of the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Merrick,] which was published several days 
since, and not disavowed by him, that he [Mr. T.] 
declined to address the Senate at all on the sub- 
ject, he must say, without supposing it other than 
a mistake in the Senator, it was nottrue. He 
made no such declaration. Put the Senator from 
New York seems to think that his State is the whole 
Union, and that the Senate should lay by, and not 
presume to transact any important business, until 
the State of New York was fully represented here. 
Now, he was as willing as any Senator to admit 
the claim of that great State to be treated with all 
proper respect. ‘The Empire State is a great and 
populous one; but she is not the only State in the 
Unicn. There are other States besides New 
York. In the west you may also see great and pc- 
pulous States, nearly equal to her in population, 
and on this floor en'it'ed toas much weight and con- 
siderat on. If both the New York Senators were not 
here to participate in the transaction of the business 
of the nation with the Representatives of the 25 other 
independent States, it not the fault of this body, and 
he saw no reason why the business of this great 
Confederacy should be delayed on that accoual. 
But the Senator says “the has been in a peculiar 
and trying situation.” Has he indeed been in a 
“peculiar and trying situation 7° and, for that rea- 
son, could not get heie s oner? What brovght him 
into that situation? What was its peculiarity? 
What was ns wying nature? Ele has not to'd 
us; on that we are left to conjecture. But the 
Senator’s course has not been hidden from public 
view-—-jt has been open to the world. Did the Se- 
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ator suspect he could go through a cemplete trans- 
formation, and be insens:ble to the change? Why, 
sir, we are SO constituted that we cannot choose 
put feel, and feel deeply, all great revolutions in 
our corcumstances. If aman, with an apparent 
zeal aud honesty, advocates any cause for a series 
of years, so as to make himself not only con- 
spicuous among the advocates, of that cause, 
bat one of the most honored, distinguished, and 
trustel of those advocates; if in this way he 
identities himself with a great party, with the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, and then, without any 
reason, ¢r for reasons common sence scouts as frivo- 
jous and unmeaning, he abandons (I will not say 
his priciples, fer such men have no principles) 
his party connections, all those he had professed 
to love and honor, joins his and their former 
enemies, and is the loudest and most unprincipled 
calumniator of his former associates, do you think 
he can do all this, without feeling that he has 
placed him-elf ‘ina peculiar and trying situation? 
No, sir, no; human nature is much the same in 
all; we are so constituted thst we cannot decend 
from a jife of honor and virtue to acts of base 
turpitude and wickedness, without feeling our- 
selves in “a peculiar and trying stuation.” 
Do you think, sir, that Benedict Arno'd 
did not find himself in “a _ peculiar and 
trying situation,” when he resvlved to be- 
tray his country, to abandon his high and ho- 
norable station, as the gallant soldier of liberty, and 
sink into utter infamy? Undoub’edly he did; and 
although he burned aad plundered the villages and 
towns of his countrymen with savage ferocity, to 
ingratiate bimself with his new friends, if you 
cuuld have heard the voice of his conscience, it 
would have told you that he found himself in “a 
peculiar and trying situation.” 

When, sir, a public man steers his course by the 
pelar star of priaciple, he may be misunder-tood; 
he may be misrepresented; he may lose his popu- 
larity; but he does not lose his honor, his self-pos- 
sess.on and dignity. If public favor is withdrawn 
from him, he retires to private life, and enjoys the 
calm and peace of a mind atease, and conscious of 
rectitude; he is not reaching out his “itching palm,” 
and whining about his “pecuiiar and trying situa- 
tion.” 

And if, indeed, the Senator has chosen to place 
hinmiself in so very peculiar and trying a situation, 
it gives him no authority to misrepresent the mo- 
tives or actions ef those with whom he had been 
associated, although it may entitle him to the pity 
of all men of honor and integrity. 

Mr. MERRICK said that the Senator from Ohio, 
in the course of his remarks, had said that a par- 
ticular statement in his (Mr. M’s) published speech 
“was not true.” He wished to inquire of the 
Senator whether, by this remark, he intended to 
charge him with an intention to misrepresent facts. 

Mr. TAPPAN said that he was a plain-spoken 
man, and would say, with Martin Luther, that “he 
generally called a spade a spade;” but he did not 
say, or suppcse, that the Senator intentionally mis- 
represented the facts: he only spoke of them as 
they were. 

Mr. MERRICK then gave a brief history of the 
events previous to the passage of the bill. Having 
stated that it was half afer five o’clock when he 
moved the adjournment. 

Mr. TAPPAN said the Senater was mistaken in 
the hour; it was about a quarter past three 
o’clock. 

Several Senators said that was abont the time. 

Mr. TALLMADGE appealed to the Senate, 
whether he had not, in ali his intercourse with 
members, treated them wiih the courtesy which 
gentlemen owed to each other, and to the station 
they occupied. He was not in the habit of using 
harsh words there or elsewhere. He had no com- 
plaint to make of his colleague on this score. He 
would say that, as far as parliamentary and indi- 
vidual courte-y were corcrnee, no man carried it 
further than his colleasue. It was hs uniform 
manner, and he cheerfully awarded this to him. 
Bat, said Mr. T. my c l'eague has misapprehended 
me if he understuod me as saying that he belonged 
toaschool which avowed the doctrine of instruc- 
lion, while I belonged to a different school. I’said 
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no such thing. But when we see Senators, who 
are professedly great admirers of the right ot in- 
struction, quibbiing for want of a technical werd, 
our confidence in the dectrine was a good deal 
shaken. He did not say hs colleague wou'd do 
this, but there had been instances of itin the S:- 
nate. If L received instract ons, I would at once 
carry out the wishes of my Svate, or give her an 
opportunity of filing my place with another who 
wou'd represent her tru y. 

He was sorry thatthe Senator from Ohio had 
thought ithis duty to intermeddle in this fami y 
affair; and he would leave it to the Senate whether 
it was done wih parliamentary or individual cour- 
tesy. The term traitor had been applied to him by 
pol.tical s'ang whangers, buthe did notexpect to 
hear it from one who had sufficient respectability 
of character to obtain a seat onthis floor, Trattor 
to what? ‘Yo princip'e? No: a traitor to partv. And 
for a difference in political sentiment, am I to be 
branded as a tratt.1? tobe ec: mpared to Arnold? 
The Senator ta'ks of what he knows nothing about, 
and reminds me of a certain Brit sh lord’s puppy, 
who did not get bis eyes «pea until he was about to 
be drowned. But the Senator is the very personi- 
fication of Leco Focoism. He professes to be one 
of the Simon Pures of that schcol. He also pro- 
fesses another principle, which isa very natural 
one for a Loco Foco. I have seen it stated io the 
newspapers, that when the rews of the Sonthamp- 
ton insurrection reached Ohio, the Senator ex- 
pressed his willingness to furnish powder and ball 
to the negroes. This feeling was only carrying 
out the destructive doctrines of Loco Focoism. 
He represents me as saying that New York 1s 
the whole Union, and that all legislation must stop 
until she is fully represented. Isaid nosuch thing, 
and prononnce it a misrepresentation—uninte: - 
tional no doubt. It is likely if that Senator had 
his way, one Senator would be thought sufficient 
for New York, provided he be always right. He 
would not follow the example of the Senator from 
Ohio, and invade her territory: there is one there 
already who is used to repel invaders, and he will 
take care of the gentleman. He calls me a traitor. 
If I am a traitor, then are the peop'e of New York, 
whose renresentative I am, a trator. Let him 
come within her borders and say this to her sons, 
and they will treat him with the scorn and con- 
tempt he deserves. 

Mr. HENDERSON rose to a point of order. 
He would inquire of the Cuatr whether he consi- 
dered the course of remarks now indulged in as 
being wihin the rules of order. 

The CHAIR stated that he had avoided any in- 
terference, because he trusted to the Senate to pre- 
serve iis own dignity and the order of the body. 
He relied on the sense of honor and decorum of 
the Senators to treat each o'her with that respect 
and courtesy which is alike due to each other as 
gentiemen and the station they cccupied. Since the 
Senator fiom Mississippi, however, ha! raised the 
point of erder, he would say that he considered the 
remarks of the Senator from New York as tran- 
scending the limits of parliamentary courtesy. He 
regretted to be compelled to say this, but it was a 
daty imposed upon bim by the position he held as 
the presiding officer of the body, and when he knew 
his duty he could discharge it. 

Mr. TALLMADGE approved of the sentiments 
of the Chair, and would endeavor to observe his 
injunctions. All he had said was to repel the rade 
attack of the Senator from Ohio. Mr. T. then 
went into a history of his d.fference with the Pre.i- 
dent on the Sub-Treasury bill. He said his course 
in relation to that bill was taken by the advice and 
sanc ion of the highest political authority in his 
State; but since that time, these very men who 
urged him to the course, had denounced him as a 
deserter. 

Mr TAPPAN. The Senator from New York 
charges me with “ interfering between him and his 
colleague;” with “ invading his Sta‘e,” with med- 
diing with new York politics. The Senator rose in 
his place and uttered a long and rambling speech, 
in which he censured his co!league, and in no very 
modera‘e terms charged the majority of this Senate 
with having passed the Independent Treasury Bill 
precipitately, and with the dishonest parpose of 
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preventing him from recording his vote against it. 
Was I to sit here, sir, a silent lstener to his foul 
slanders of the majority of this body, with which I 
had acted? Are we bound to submit to a'l manner 
of contumely and reproach? No, s'r, no; the Sena- 
tor shal exercise no such privilege here without 
the rebuk» he merits. I interfered not between 
bim and his colleague; 1 invaded not his State; I 
meddled not with New York polities: but I in- 
formed the Senator that there were other S’ates in 
this Union than New York, and other Senators 
here whose rights were to be regarded, besifes him 
whom his fie leader pronounced fresh from the 
people. 

But the Senator complains that I apply “odious 
epithets to him.” | have applied no epithets: I 
have supposed what might have been the cause of 
his finding bm-ef in so “very peculiar and try- 
ing a s'tuation” as he confessed he had been ia for 
some time past, I did not say that his conduct 
and character were paralleled by the conduct and 
character of Benedict Arnold. It is the Se- 
nator’s own conscience which adopts this pa- 
rallel: it is he that makes the hypothetical case his 
own The Senator says he is always courteous in 
debate. What are his ideas of courtesy? He has 
made several speeches here since he took his seat; 
and what were they? The most low and vu'gar 
abuse of all his old friends and associates, a tirade 
of newspaper s'ang and pot-house vituperation, 
with frequent and most complacent reference to 
“his speech”—a speech, when and where deli- 
vered, | neither krow nor wish to know; but I 
can tell the Senator this: I never heard of 
“his speech” before, and, if it is as vulgar and 
abusive as the speeches he delivers here, he would 
do well to let it pass into oblivion without awaken- 
ing areco'lection of it, which can do him no ho- 
nor. “Courteous in debate!’ I submit to no 
such courtesy. In my life, sir, 1! ave never heard 
any man speak in public who was more abusive, 
more calumnious, more careless, in his assertions; 
he must become courteous himself before he claims 
to be treated with courtesy by others. The Sena- 
tor calls himse!f a Democratic Whig, and says I 
am a Loco Focc. Iam indifferent what he calls 
me; my enemies cannot change my name; near 
filly years I have belonged to a party devoted to 
the support of sound Democratic prince ples. We 
were called Democrats by way of reproach. What 
was intended as a stigma, we adhered to us an ho- 
nor; we cher sh the name; it designates principles. 
We do not change our name annually as 
the serpent changes his skin. I am a Dimo- 
cra!, simply and purely; not, thank God, a Demo- 
cratic Whig, nor a Whig Democrat. 

But the Senator has referred to a stale slander 
that he has picked up mm some newsparer or other. 
I will not descend to answer a charge made on such 
authority. I would scarcely notice any charge on 
the authority of the Sena’or himselt—much less the 
stories which he picks up out of Whig newspapers. 
No, sir; when a charge is brought against me, it 
must have an endorser, and a good and substantial 
endorser, and then I will answer it. 

The Senator has asserted that the policy of the 
Administration tends to the establishment of “ one 
currency for the Government and another for the 
people.” One currency for the Government and 
ancther for the people!: Who are the pecp'e? Are 
you, Mr. President, and is he not one of the people? 

Does the mere fact of his holding a seat in this bi dv, 
raise @ man above the level of the peop'c? Sir, he 
may have aseat on this floor, and yet be in cha- 
racter and standing, among his fellow men, even 
below the average of the people of his own State, 
This has been an oft-repeated charge, that the 
Demceeatic party have established one cur 
rency for the Government and another for 
the peeple: that, while we pay curselves in 
gold and silver, the great mass of the community 
are compelled to use a depreciated currency. He 
would admit that the fact exists of two currencies: 
one the censtitutional currenc’, the otber the cur- 
rency of private companies; but whose fault is it? 
Did the Government or the Democratic party esta- 
blish the State bank-? The banks of all the States, 
except Ohic, south of New Yors, have refused to 
redeem their paper, and they are now fightirg 
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against resump ion, and erdeavoring to supersede 
the constitutic nal carrency with their irredeemable 
trash. And we find the Senator from New York, 
{Mr. Tatumapce] and the party «f which 
the Senator has become a member, associated 
with these banks, and giving them their 
countenance and support in their effort to 
suppress the circulauon of the legal cur- 
rency of the country. With a disregard of 
ali truth and dccency, the Admnistration 
are charged with causing this state of things. But 
I thank the Senater for his taunt, and U hope it 
willbe remembered and profit d by. The banks 
even in this District, where we have exciusive ju- 
risticiions refuse to redeem their notes, and he 
(Mr. Tappan) hoped, when the sulject came 
up for consideration, as it wou'd shortly, that Se- 
natots would, so far as their legislation is con- 
cerned, relieve themselves from the od um of being 
instrumental in establishing ‘ one currency for the 
Government and another for the people;” that they 
would sanction but one currency for the Govern- 
ment and the people, and toat a good and sub- 
stantialone. I have no more to say, Sir; My object 
has been t) repel an unjust and unprovoked at- 
tack; to let ihe Senator know that if he indu'ges 
himself in such attacks on me and my friends, he 
must expect to be answer. d plainly and promptly. 
J go no farther; for, from my soul, I pity the man, 
who, to court the favor of new associates, finds 
it n'cessary to abuse and vilify tus old ones. 

On motion by Mr. WRIGHT, the resolutions 
were ordered to be printed, and jaid on the table. 


SPEECH OF MR. BYNUM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, concluded January 
25, 1840—OUn the resolution of Mr. THompson 
of South Carolina, on the subject of Abolition. 
Mr. BYNUM tose and said, be had much re- 

gretted the prozress of the present di-cussion, 

now going ou before the House, anid exceedingly 
lamcenied the character it had assumed. It had 
beea his object, at an early siage of the session, to 
have arrested it by a move which he had thea made, 
bu! for which he had been rebuked, and read a lec- 
ture from a quarter that he had least expected. He, 
however, felt no dispesition, at this time, to recri- 
minate, and to wage war with those men who 
wore the profession of friendship to the South. Tae 
subject, to him, was of a magnitude tco immense 
t> involve in it even a personal cons deration, and 

h? should endeavor, if pussible, to soar above all 

such. 

£o far, in his judgment, this discussion had been 
eonducted entirely to the injury of one secticn of 
this country, and with the greatesi injustice to one 
ef the great parties in this Hous:; for the complete 
and entire vitdicatcon of both of which, it would 
only be necessary to exhibit a plain sta'ement of 
the fac's and the history of the subjects involved, as 
they have transpired, both here, in this House, 
upon this floor, and elsewhere, within the last five 
or six years, which, ala proper time, it is my de- 
sign, at present, to do before I take my seat, if my 
health and strength should sustain me in the effort. 
But before he proceede { to that part of the subject, 
he begged the House to excuse him, while he no- 
ticed several remarks that had fallea from different 
gentlemen who had preceded him on the opposite 
side. 

The first of whom, whore remarks he weu'd no- 
tice, were those of the very honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] Toat gentle- 
man had taken bold grounds. Tne gentleman had 
said, in substance, that before the rights of the 
Abolitionists to petition upon the subject of slavery 
should be thwarted by this House, the whole people 
of the non-s!aveholding States would rise en masse, 
to revenge an indignity so flagrant, and so viola- 
tive of their constitutional rights. Now, sir, said 
Mr. B. before.a right can he violated, it appeared 
to him that some evidence at least of its existence 
should be made to appear. If the venerable and 
honorable member n.eans that the Abolitionists 
have any right to the slaves of the South, or inte- 
re t in its existence there, then I would listen to his 
argument in demonsiration of its violation’ by eny 
action of this House. Sir, has be attempted, has 
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he condescended to attmpt, to show this? Then 
how bas a right been violated, that never has ex- 
ised?) The whole of such arguments are founded 
upon assumption, end assumption alone; and what 
iS suc’) an assumption kul a usurpation, Or an at- 
fempt to usurp an intere«t, or the right in an inte- 
rest, that never did exis!, by purchase, acqui- 
escence, gilt, or contract? Sir, the whole idea of 
violating a right that never exisied, is both ulopean 
and ridiculous. 

But, say gentlemen, the right isderived from the 
constituLenal compacts. The Censtitution, they 
Say, bas granted the richt, by declaring that “‘Con- 
gress shali make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abrifging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” Now, sir, is this the right to which 
they allude? If so, it is clearly no right at all, by 
a fair constructicn of that instrament: an impzr- 
tial interpretation will not justify an inference so 
absurd. 

The whole object of this clause was to remove 
the infl clion of some grievance, either personal or 
political. That the grievances complained of by 
the petiioners are personal, no man has been bold 
enough yet to contend; that they are in any way 
personally aff cled by the existence of s'avery, at 
a distance of hundreds ani thousands of miles 
from {hem, it will hardly be contendel. The 
grievance complained of, then, so far, is wholly 
imaginary, and totally unworthy of further consi- 
ceration. So faras the police of slavery afects 
them politically, it is equally imagisary and te- 
mote; from which it is evident toast no grievance 
from it has existed amongst, and b en experienced 
from it by, the petitioners. The whole complaint 
of grievance, therefore, is merely ideal, and does 
not exi-t in fact. ‘The framers of the Constitution 
were practical mena, and their whole obje ‘t was to 
fourm a practical Government, for the redress, not 
of ideal, imaginary grievances, but substantial, ex- 
isting wrongs, directly affecting persons and com- 
munities. Such, sir, were the objects of those 
illustrious sages who were the architects of that 
glorious instrament, whose subversion is now 
sought, under the flimsy garb of ths right to peti- 
lion, whether for a redress of grievances or not, 
real or imaginary. 

To indulge fora moment the idea that the pa- 
triots who formed the Const'tution contemplated a 
redress of grievances, so remote an! imagimary as 
that complained of by the whole brood fanatic, is 
a slander, if not & libel, on their memories. 


The clause of the Constitution, then, to which 
repeated allesions have been made, refers exclu- 
sively to grievances, tangible, real, and substantial; 
and there cannot be a doubt of its framers having 
no other in contemplation at its formation. This, 
then, coes not appear to me ever to have been one 
of those legit mate subjects of grievances enter- 
tained by the founders of the Government. The 
right of petiton, then, sir, so far, may be well 
questioned, where there is neither interest nor grie- 
vance upon which to found the right to redress. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the right of petition is 
a relative one, and rela'es immediatly to a redress 
of a substantial and direct grievance, and to none 
others, as a ecn rary supposition would involve a 
glaring absurdity and impracticabi!i y, to carry out 
which, there can be no practical, sagacious s'ates- 
man that does no! now see that this whole country 
will be delaged with the blood of its own citizens 
Such a right, if it were possible for it to exist, is 
too obscure and remo'e to be yielded, without con- 
vulsing to the very centre of the entire Republic. No 
man will yield it; and a!l are ready now to resist 
it, at the hazard of all that can make life desirable: 
and he that cou'd desire its discussion, under pre- 
sent circumstances, here, must be blind, and of the 
most obtuse intel'eet—one who cannot have cne 
sing!e honest feeling for the tranquillity, peace, and 
prosperity of our common country. 

If ever the sacred compromise of the Constim- 
tion is rescinded, this will be the very ques'ion that 
will blow its sacred fragmen's into a thousand 
atoms. Yes, sir, it is to be th: fatal rock upon 


which this mighty vessel of State, in which we 
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have so triumphantly aatied for the beter part of a 
century, will be wrecked and shivered into atoms. 
and any staiesman, after reviewing what has trans, 
pired here within a few days past, is too blind to 
deserve a seat here, if he has not been able to per. 
ceive it. 

Toe whole object of the petitioners is without |j. 
cense from the Constituuon, and in opposition to 
the uncerstanding of every member of the con. 
vention that framed that instrumeai. This has not 
nor cannot, be denied even by the learne.! gentle. 
man from Massachuset's, [Mr. ADams ] Bat (-ays 
that hvaorable gentleman) his efforts are made tn 
teience of a form—a mere etiquette, I suppose— 
which by him is placed far beyond the duties that 
we owe to preserve the Constitution and the 
Union. Sir, the idea is preposterous, and can 
receive tolerance only from bookmen, unprac- 
tired in the art of life, and who alone are famj- 
liar with the impracticable theories of the close;: 
and here let me say to gentlemen, the prayer of 
the petilicners is not only more unconstitutional 
than their grant would be inexpedient and imprac. 
ticable Then why, again | would ask, this agi’a- 
tioa—nis continued e:tort to disturb the peace and 
harmony of the country?) The gentleman f om 
Massachuset's [Mr. Apams] says, that the South 
have caused it—that they keep up the agitation. 
How mon-trous! the South the cause of it! Who 
have regularly introduced the subject for the last 
six years by folios ot petitions—tne South? No, 
sit: ‘he idea is ridiculovs, no matter from what 
quar er itcomes. The South have only begrei to 
be let alone. Let her institutions alone, and this 
is all she asks; and this she never mentions, unt] 
you attempt here, on this floor, to invade her rigais 
of property, and the safety and security of her 
persons. This is the agitation that the South is 
guilty of here, through her Representatives. except 
a few, who play in the hands of the Abolitionists 
for political effect, rezardless of their sacred aile- 
giance to the South, and i's v:tal interests. 

Mr. Speaker, said Mr. B. I have been amused 
for the few days past at the declarations of gentle. 
men who have embarked here in the cause of the 
Abolitionists, while I have feit humilia‘ed, at times, 
as a Southern man; and I doubt whether to at- 
tribute sach declarations to arrogance, or to their 
want of a better knowledge of Southern men, and 
of Southern character. Gentlemen say, just let 
them take this matter in their hands, and they will 
manage it so as to quiet the Abolitionists, and to 
secure the peace of the coun'ry; we to the South 
do not understand this subject as well as taea- 
selves. Sir, this we have been told by the honora- 
ble members successively from Massachusetts, two 
from New York, and one from Peuansylvania, 
[Messrs. Apams, BippLE, GrancerR, and Huvnr.] 
Most modest and high minded gentlemen! Sir, 
this is adding insult tu injary. What! yield to you 
the right and privilege of set ling for us and our 
constituents this mementous question. Heavens! 
what areqnest. Have you not, in this, impeached 
either our integrity or campetenc-? Surely, gentle- 
men, you are dreaming. You seitle ihis question 
for the South?) Never! never! I ceny your inte- 
rest in it, and repel the implication of ignorance on 
the subject Sur, I throw it back, not in retort, but 
as a fact which may te c'early demonsirated by 
your own declara'ions here, displaying a most en- 
tire want of knowledge: yes, practical knowledge 
not only of the subject before us, but. an entire 
want of knowledge of the characters with whom 
you have to deai en the subjrct. 

You setile this question tor us, without one par- 
ticle of interest in it, and wihout the most ordina- 
ry prac ical knowledge of it; and we, who have 
every ting near and dear to man at stake, to set 
by, as mere idle spectators of the scene? Surely, 
I say, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have forgotten the 
iheme on which they are disposed te speak. No, 
sir; this is a Southern question, exclusively so, 
and must be, and wiil be, settled by Southern men, 
ustil they bocome traitors to theiy country and 
themselves. Bat, says the honorable member 
from Massachuseits, [Mr. ADams,] they dread 
disevssion coolly on this subject, and tells us that 
he is prepared to discuss the subject coolly and 
without agitation, Indeed, sir, what has the hono- 
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rable member at stake that should excite and agi- 


tate him on this subject? Is his house in danger 
of the incendiary’s torch? Are his fireside an‘ 
household deities in peril of midnizht insurrection? 
Are his wife aud children hourly at the mercy of the 
black assassins, who are instigated by these discus- 
sions to acts of murder? Has he so early forgotten 
the b'oody scenes of Southampton, that have so re- 
cently passed in a neighboring State? Can he s»ppose, 
and will it be asked of them, that those who are 
daily subject to the reacting of such a scene on 
them, shall, like him, lcok cold'y on these bloody con- 
sequences? Has the gentlemen, and others, given 
a moment’s reflection on the incomparable differ- 
ence in thecondiiion of the parties whom he invites 
to this discussion? Have gent!emen condescended 
io compare the difference, in interest and feelings, 
whch must of necessity exist between the two par- 
ties on th's subjec? Have they, will they, compare 
ihe enormous arrogance, and the tresspasses about 
being made by one party, with the humble attitude 
of defence assumed and resolved en by the other? 
Sir, on the one side every thing exists that can 
arouse, and excite, ard inflame,a man of sensibility, 
or of honor; while, on the other side, there is no- 
thing but religious superstition, ignorance, or wan- 
tonness, or a thirst for mischief, that should excite, 
agitate, or inflame any man, except the deep 
detestation of the attempts of a fanaticism, that ts 
fraught with such incalculable disasters to the ha- 
man race? Well may gentlemen on the other 
side, therefore, affect a serenity of temperament on 
this subject, unknown to those who are so munch 
more deeply interested in the discussion than them- 
selves. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] contends that all this agitation and strug- 
gle is carried on merely for the right of petition. 
Can gentlemen be candid who make such asser- 
tions? For the right of petition! Why, sir, 
who denies that? Js there a_ solitary one 
in this House, either Whig or Democrat? No, 
sir! no sir! not one of either party, where 
the prayer could be granted and carried out in con- 
fermity with the letter, spirit, and requisitions ot 
the Constitution, The entire rights that we exer- 
cise here as Representatives, are constitutional, and 
none o hers. Can we then justifiably entertain a 
proposition directly subversive of those rights, and 
remain faithful to the Constitution ? I defy you to 
lake the first step in the execution of the objects of 
your ptitions, without blowing into atoms every 
fragment of that glorious instrument, under the au- 
thority of which we have alone convened here. 

What, then, is it but treason to every article of 
that sacred compact, that you do in entertaining 
this subject, which, the most stupid is now ready to 
admit, must annihilate its very existence? Hence 
the inconsistency in the positions taken by the gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side, to me is wholly irte- 
conci'eable with every principle of reason, and 
equally so with any fair construction of your 
Constitution. 

But, sir, I will not argue the right of petition 
further, as I will show before taking my seat, 
that itis used here, as well as elsewhere, as a 
mere catch and humbug, to amuse and delude the ig- 
norant into toils of revolution and blood. No man 
believes here, nor any intelligent one abroad, that 
the right of petition is, or ever has been, in danger 
by the action of this House; and itis used only as a 
mere platform upon which the Abolitionists and their 
political friends wish to stand to hur! their firebrands 
of revolution and desolation at the sacred temple 
of your Consti'ution. It isa deception that they 
are atiempting to play off upon the ignorant and 
credulous, to conceal the absurdity of their attempts 
and the enormily of their projects. No, sir, their 
object never has been to vindicate the right of pe- 


lion. ‘They do not say so in scarcely any of weir - 


reports or resolutions adopted by their different 
meetings; and itis used here to sustain them for 
want of any other plausible argument, and as the 
only one that gent'emen can excuse themselves by, 
for appearing hese as their apolegists. The whole 
altempt, therefore, I look opon as not less farcical 
than hypocritical, which has been cle. rly evinced to 
my mind, by the remarks of nearly every member 
that has addressed the House in favor of the peii- 
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tens, Not a speech have hey mae. scarceiy, atte: 
telling us that the robject was merely todeiend the 
right of petitinn, before they have launch! out on 
the evils of slavery—'he inexpediercy «f is exist- 
evce, and the necessity of i's «niire abolition; with 
the vilest denunciali ns against our institutions, 
where it istolerated,in which their whole feelings 
upen the subject have been satisfactorily ,to my mind 
at least, developed; ani I had oaly regretted that 
gentlemen had not the boldness t» come out and 
declare their true positions upon the subject open- 
ly and freely. 

The gen'leman from Massac!useits [Mr. Apams] 
says that we should not oniy receive the-e pe itions, 
but that tsey should be read, referred, reported 
upon, and ¢iscussed. Yes, a'l this to be dene to 
ubserve a form, when it is admutied by all that it 
is impo-sible now to grant the prayers of the peti- 
tioners. Why such a sacrifice of substance to 
mere form? If our minds are perfec ly mace up 
on this subject, as all are ready to acknowled:e; 
why, for the sake of this mere form, keep up this 
agitation, at the sacrifie of .hat subsiance, that 
can alone hold together an hour, the now freest 
Government on earth? Can such a course be 
sanctioned by any enlightened man_ living? 
Bul, say these gentlemen, our people (meaning 
Abolitionists) only wish to discuss this question 
with you. Where the reason fer consuming time in 
discussing, when the minds of one party are 
irrevocably made up, of which, again ani again, 
the other party has been tuld. This, too, how- 
ever, is not what they say in their various reso.u 
tions, essays, and reports. They speak in thema 
very different language; they declare in tones of 
thon ‘er, their object to be Abolition, and univer- 
sal emancipation; when their isstru:nents hore 
declare, that they oniy contend for the right of 
petition, and desire discussion, showing a total 
variance in the declarations of their advocates 
here, and those set forth by themselves. There is 
mystery in this, not to be overlooked by those 
most interested in this subject, and isenouch to create 
a suspicion, that there is something foul in the e 
professions, in the breast of tne most unsuspecting 
among us. Is there no stratagem in all this; first, 
to get this subject legitimately on this floor and the 
right of discussing it here acquicsced in; and, by 
discussing and debating it, the right of adjadicat- 
ing it acknowledged by this House? Is it by this 
stealthy process, that the Ab. lition sts seek toinsina- 
ate their deadly poison within the walls of your 
Capitol? Is it by such means that they are to gain 
entrance, and get their right to abelish slavery 
acknowledged on the floors of Congres-? Sir, I 
implore Southern gertiemen to mark the issiduous 
progress of this bloody cloud that is now rising, 
and threatens to pour out iis unhallowed contents 
upon our devoted country. 

We were to'd a few days ago by the honorable 
member from New York, [Mr. Grancer,] and it 
was rei‘erated in subsiance by the gentieman from 
Massachusetts, that the North had rizhts, and 
dare maintain them. Wheat, sir, was the mean- 
ing of this? What rights of the North have 
been threatened or invaded by the Sonth? None, 
sir; none. The South knows tco well i's own 
rights and their value,to invade those of others. 
This, sir, was a most unfortunate declaration, 
coming from the source it does, and will have 
the effect to open the eyes of every Southern 
man in the nation. What rights have that 
gentleman’s cons'i'nents to the South that they 
know or dare maintain? Is this the insinuation, 
at Jast leaked out, that he and his constituents 
havearight tothe siave property in the South? 
Is this his meaning? Then I can only say in 
the language of a greater man, “Come and take 
them,” and we will endeavor 'o give you a hearty 
welcome. Sir, the South wishes to meddle with 
ne right of the Norih—she desires nothing but 
friendship and brotherly love, the preservation of 
our Unien, and the continuance of a liberal inter- 
course between us; bot if the contest is to come, 
that has been intimated by the hcnorable member, 
let me say to him, as brave, as gallant as may 
be his constituents, he will find spirits to the 
South as brave and as gallant az they dare be, 
and with a cause in defence of their homes and 
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firesides so just, that infants would rive trom 
their cratl s to do battle to repel a plundering 
foe. If these projets are peristed in, “tu this 
complexion it mist come at last”—and the honest 
hea ted people of each section of country cannot 
know it too soon, who litte dream at this time 
that aire project is en foot, by which they are 
to imbue their hands in their brothers’ blood. 
Yes, sir, the actors in this scene would keep dark, 
unti', by exciting one portion of your countrymen 
against the other, they gradually and impereepti- 
bly prepare the minds of the mest iunoecent and 
unsuspecting people of each section of country 
for the execution of their ruthless and diabohieal 
pul poses. 

1 wil not reply to the remarks about the abuse 
that is poured wpon us fy the English perodi- 
cals and penny pests that has been alluded to by 
the honorable member last up, from New York, 
(Mr. Hunr.] Their abuses against our institu- 
lions, that recognise slavery, cannot be greater 
than it has ever bcen agaiust the very form of 
our free Government, and our free Republican 
institutions; por less than it is against our religion 
and morals. From the subjects and vassels of 
kines and despots, Americans should never look 
fore mpliments. Sir, they owe us no good will, 
and ut is the height of folly, | have ever learned, 
to receive counsel {rom an enemy. 

But if one thing can be more laughable than 
another, itis in the cec'aration of the gentieman 
{Mr. Hunt] who addres-ed the House on this sub- 
ject last. I had long listened at the remarks of 
that honorable member, as I had te all that had 
preceded him on that side of the question, in en- 
deavoring to explain, if possible, what their real 
object was, and what they really desired to effect, 
by the course that they wished this body to pursue 
in relation to thes? petitions: who has, finally, 
after laboring nearly three hours, concluded by 
telling us tnat they, and the who'le subject, Cught to 
be given in charge “of him” of Massacnusetts (Mr. 
Apams] to make such a report as he thought fit 
and proper on this subject. Yes, this is the novel 
idea, the modest request, tha! has just been made by 
an honorable member on the opposite side. Is it 
possible that any sane man can believe that the 
South coutd be thus cajoled into submission te 
such an ect? Why not say place them in the 
hands of “him” from Vermont (Mr. Stabe] at 
once, and effect an entire surrender of every thing 
that is dear to a Southern man into the hands of 
chose that they have ‘ong been taught to believe 
were their deadliest enemies on ear'h? Sir, I feel 
humbled, that 1 cid not meet with the deep detesia- 
tion of every Southern man on ils utterance. What 
man, who would assent 'o such a proposition here, 
w ould dare return to the South and meet the frowns 
of bis insnlted and betrayed constituent? Do gen- 
tlemen believe that a report from sucha source, 
however sitislactory to Aboli ion sis, would be re- 
ceived as satisfactory to the South and the Wesi? 
What! a report from a man, alihough he may be 
@S pure as the iccies that are now hanging down 
from the dimes of this magnificent edifice, or with 
a heart as spotless as the beach ng snow that now 
covers the purlieus of your Capitol, could produce 
nothing, at this time, afier what has recently trans- 
pired here, that could be received without exciting 
the greatest distrust m the miod of every man 
south of the Potomac! A report from one who we 
have been taught,from eartiestinfancy, was the great 
natural enemy of every thing that is Southern, to 
be received by them as Satisfactory, isa thing that 
proves conclusively, to me, that the gentlemen are 
entirely unin‘ormed upon the subject op which they 
have spoken, and know but litle, indeed, of the 
true characters of those whom they have presumed 
io instruct upon this great question of national 
policy. 

The honorable member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bippie,] 100, has come ferward with great plausi- 
bility, and apparent candor, to advise and instroct 
those that have resisted the introduction and di:z- 
cussion of these petuons. He has given usa his- 
tory of his last canvass, in which he has been 
pleased to inform us that he took ground against 
the Abolitionists, and sustained himself; but that 
the course we Lave pursued here, in refusing to 
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consider the petitions, is altogether erroneous; that 
itonly increases their number, and keeps up the 
agitation of the subject. If, says he, you will re- 
ceive, discuss, and report on them, you will put ar- 
guments in the mouths of those that oppose them, 
that will effectually silence their complaints. 

Wuh what truth this assertion is made, (without 
impeaching the genileman’s veracity, as I dare 
say he telieves what he has said ) I will show, by 
incontestable evidence, bettre I conclude. Bu 
that a gentleman of his distinguished talents cou!d 
expect such a thing for such an object, is truly ex- 
traordinary. What, sir, does the gentleman ask? 
To give up a great constitutional question, in ad- 
m tung the petiions to be received, debated, and 
decided on by this House for the mere experiment 
of putting arguments in the mouths of certain gen- 
tlemen who profess to be eur friends, but never 
vote with us, to enable them io meet and silence 
the complaints of the Abolitionisis at home?) Was 
the gentleman aware of the price that it was to 
cost us to put arguments in his mouth by abandon- 
ing the grounds that we have so long and uniform- 
ly taken upc n this most vital question? Was he 
aware that it amounted to a direct request to sur- 
render to the Abolitionists the great constitutional 
grounds that we sv long have con'ended for, and 
resolved on maintaining, at the hazard of life and 
fortune, and all that is dear to man upon this earth? 
Would it not virtually be placing the whole ques- 
tion in the power of Congress, at once, for an ex- 
periment, that [ will show has already been tried 
and failed effectually? Such a course would 
be treasonable to every vital interest of the 
South. The admission of their right of action, 
which amounts to a jurisdiction of the question by 
Congress, is the first great point that the friends of 
the Abolitionists desire to effect here; and, sir, if 
this be the friendship of the gentleman, may the 
Lord deliver the South from such friends. 

When the day arrives that this House a'tempts 
to assume the jurisdiction of this subject, and dis- 
curs it here, the days of the Repablic will be num 
bered, and he who could desire to bring about such 
a discussion, can have but little love for the bles- 
sings arising from the freest Government on the 
earth, and itis a poor compliment indeed to the 
intelligence of any Southern man, to suppose that 
he could be induced, fora moment, to tolerate a 
proposilion so monstrous. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, and regret it most sin- 
cerely too, that there has been a resclution intro- 
duced by a Southern man,* [Mr Cuinn of Louisi- 
ana,|in the debate of the 31 January, at which 
the Abolitionisis and their triends here have taken 
new courage, on which they build their greatest 
hope of success in entering this House. Such 
a proposition is all, I know, that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] has been con- 
tending for here, for the last six years, and is all 
that the Abolitionists themselves expect to gain at 
presenti; but, sir, this unfortunate resolution cannot 
meet with the arPpROBATION OF THE SouTH. 


I will now, sir, once more, and for the Jast time, 
mw this debate, pay my respects to the honorable 
member from Pennsy!vama, [Mr. Bippe,] a gen- 
tleman, I confess, wor hy of respect, both by the 
correctness of his deporiment, and h's_ distin- 
gvished taleats. ‘The gentleman informed the 
House that he had resolved to leave us; that he 
was done with public life, and had no motives to 
misrepresent any thing here. But, sir, as he retires, 
Parthian like, he forgets not to hurl back, as he 
flies, his rankling javelin at his unvanqu'shed foes. 
He most adroitly,{ will not say insidiously, has 
introduced in this debate, not for political effect, 
I hope, the opinicns of the distinguished individual 


*Mr. Cursn demandedthe yeas and nays, which were or- 
dered, 

Mr. C. said that, before the question was taken, he would ask 
that a resoiu!ion which he would send to the Clerk’s table, and 
which he intended to offer in case of the rejection of the other, 
might be read for information. 

The Speaker said it could only be read by leave. 

The resolution was read as follows: ; 

Resolved, That aii petitions, momorials, reso'utions, and 
addresses of every description, touching the abolition of -lavery 
in the District of Columbia, or in the States or Territories, or 
in any manner relating to the existence of slavery or the slave 
trade in the United States, be referred, without debate, to a ee. 
lect commitice, with instructions to consider and report 
theseon. 
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who is now at the head of this Administration. I 
saw, sir, the chuckle and smile of approbation that 
it created in a certain quarter, and I thought then 
how easy it woula be, by a fuller statemen’ of facts, 
to convert those smiles into lamentations and 
mourning. Now sir, I will not accuse the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania of wanting caudor, but if 
he had read but a few paragraphs more, from the 
communication of the President to the Jackson 
commitiee, he would have deorived me of the 
trouble of doing it myself. He read, however, 
only enoug® of that document to place the Presi- 
dentin a fa'se position before the public, to the 
entire gratification of his enemies both here and 
abroad. Now I hold in my haad the same docu- 
ment, and will reat more fully his opinions 
upon the subject referred to, and to show why they 
were rece'ved, as satisfactory to tke South. In his 
reply to a committee of gentlemen, who addressed 
Mr. Van Buren on the subject, from the town of 
Jackson, North Carolina, under date, “Washing- 
ton, March 6, 1836,” he says: 


Thus viewiny the matter, I would not, from the lights now 
before me, fel myself safe in pronuuncing that Congress does 


not possess tLe power of interfering with, or abolishing slavery 
in the Distiict o1 Columbia. 


Now, sir, so far the honorable member saw fit 
to reac, and no farther, from this document, and 
here was he disposed to leave the subject of Mr. 
Van Buren’s opinions to the ed fication ef his 
enemies, both South and North; but I will supply 
the omission, and wil commence with the very 
next word, and read the paragraph through, and 
to which I invoke the attention of every gentleman 
fromthe North and South. The next sentence 
after the word “Columbia,” where the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania left off, begins thas: 


But, whilst such are my present impressions upon the ab- 
stract question of the legal power of Congiess—impressions 
which I shall at all times be not only ready, but disposed to sur- 
render upon conviction of error, I do not hesitate to give it to 
you as my 'eliberate and well considered opinion, that there 
are objections to the exercise of this power against the wishes 
of the slaveholding States, as imperativein their nature and 
obligations. in regulating the conduct of public men,as the 
most ;alpab’e want of constitutional power would be. 


This concludes the paragraph. Now, sir, how 
different is the inference {rom that made by the 
henorable member from Pennsylvania? What 
Southern man, uncontaminated by political preju- 
dices, could desire more? Here Mr. Van Buren 
declares to the world, in language emphatic, that 
the reasons for opposing the exercise of the power 
to abolish slavery in the District even, (mark that,) 
are “fas imperative in their nature and obligations 
* * *as the most palpable want of constitutional 
power would be.” Now dors he not acknowledge 
in this, that the oblizations on him are equally bind- 
ing with any of a constitutional paiure; and what 
more could an honest, hovcrab'e pecple desire? If 
he would not obey the one, he certainly would 
not the other. But I will read another extract to 
quiet, if possible, the consciences of gentlemen. 
From te same document, says he: 

I prefer that notonly you, but a'l the people of the United 
States, shall now understand, that if the desire of that portion 
of them which is favorab'e to my elevation to the Chief Magis. 
tracy, should be gratified, J must ge into the Presidential 
Chair theinflerible aud uncomp:omising opponent of any 
atiempt om the part of Congress ts abolish slavery in the 
Districtof Columbia, against the wishes of the slaveholding 
States; and, also, with a determination, eguaily decided, to re- 


sist the slightest interference with the subject in the States 
where it exists. 


Here, again, we havea reiteration of the same 
declarations in substante: “I must go into the Pre- 
sidential chair the inflexible and uncompromising 
opponent to any attem,ton the part of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District,” &c. 

Here is an acdi'ional confirmation of what I be- 
fere read, but which the member from Pennsylva- 
nia did not real. And again I say, what more 
cou'd have becn asked? What further was neces- 
sary to be added io satisfy any maa whose object 
was trath, in relation to this momentous subj: ct. 
Had his declarations been all that he made then, 
they would have been sufficient fer any inquirer af- 
ter truth. But I will read further frcm the same. 
Said he: 

I do, therefore, believe that the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, against the wishes of the slaveholding 
States, (assuming that Congress has the power to effect it,) 
woul! violate the spirit of that compromise of interests which 
lies at the basis efour social compacts; and I am therough! 
convinced that it could not be so done without inminent reril, 
if not certain destruction, to the union of the States. Viewin 
the matter in this light, it is my clear and settled opinion that 
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the Federal Government ought to abstain from doing se, anj 
that it is the sacred duty of those whom the people of the Uni- 





ted States entrust with the control of its action, so to use the 
constitutional power, with which they are invested, as to Pre. 
vent it. 

Sir, could a position on this subject be more 
clearly defined? Could the South, if they ever in. 
tended to support a Northern man, expect to gel 
one more explicit, more de. ided, more Satisfactory} 
I submit it to every man of reflection, that has the 
least candor or honesty abouthim. ‘“3o to use the 
constituuional power as to prevent it.” Can any 
man doubt the meaning of this? No, sir; no, Sir; 
there are none who look to the interest of the 
South, and places this subject above his paltry 
party feelings. Bat let me tell gentiemen, long 
befere the date of this le:ter, Mr. Van Buren eX- 
pressed similar sentiments to the above, when he 
was not belore the people as a candidate fur their 
suffiages for the Pr. sidency of the United States. 

Ina letter to Mr. Gwinn, of the State of Missjs. 
Sippi, in 1834, he used this language, in reply to 
one written to him on this subject: 

My opiniens on the subject of the p: wer of Congress over 
slave property in the Southern States are so well understood by 
my friends, that I am surprised that an attempt to iM pose upon 
the public respecting them should be hazarded. The subject is, 
in my judgment, exclusively under the control of the State Go. 
vernments; and I am not apprised, nor do I believe that a con. 
trary opmion toan extent deserving considera‘ion, is entertained 
in any partof the United States. The charge, therefore, to 
which you have had the goodness to call my attention, that | 
am in favor of an interference by Congress in Manumitting 
yourslave property, is destitute of foundation; so far from it, 
I do not see on what authority the Genera) Government could 


interfere withouta change of the Coustitution, even at the in 
stance of either or of all the slaveholding States. 


Here, sir, is an avowal of the same sentiments, 
without reserve, or equivocation. This letter was 
written two years before his election to the Chief 
Magistracy; yet with all th's evidence before us, 
there are those so reckless, or ignarant, and despe- 
rate, as to charge his supporters at the South of 
having betrayed the interest of the South upon this 
great question of Southern rights for yield. 
ing him their support. But how has Mr. 
Van Buren acted since these declarations and 
pledges were given? Hashe defaul'ed in the least in 
any one respect? No, sir. His very first act afier 
his election, was to renew those solema pledges in 
the face of the world. In his inaugural address, 
he embraces the very first occasion to dec!are bim- 
self on this absorbing subject. Here, sir, are his 
sentiments as delivered to the American people ix 
that most valuable and celebrated address. 

Mr. B. then read the following extracts: 

The last, perhaps the greatest, of the prominent sources of 
discord and disaster supposed to lurk in our political condition, 
was the institution of domestic slavery. Our forefathers were 
deeply impressed with the delicacy of this subject, and they 
treated it with a forbearance so evidently wise, that in spite of 
every sinister foreboding, it never, until the present period, dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of our common country. Such a resuit 
is sulficient evilence of the justice and patriotism of their 
course; itis evidence not to be mistaken, that an adherence to 
ican prevent all embarrassment from this, as well as from 
every other anticipated cause of dilliculty or danger. Have 
not recent events mada it obvious to the slightest reflection, 
that the leastdeviation from this spirit of forbearance is inj. 
rious to every interest, that of humanity included? Amidst the 
violence of excited passions, this generous and fraternal feel- 
ing has been sometimes disregarded; and standing as I now uo 
betore my countrymen in this high piace of honer and of trust, 
I cannot refrain from anx‘ously invoking my fellow-citizens 
never to be deaf to its dictates. Perceiving, before my elec- 
tion, the deep interest this subject was beginning to excite, I be- 
lieved ita solemn duty fully to make known my sentiments in 
regard to it; and now, when every motive for misrepresenta- 
tion has passed away, I trust that they will be candidly weighed 
and understood: atleast, they willbe my standard of conduct 
in the path before me. I then deeslared that, if the desire of 
thuse of my countrymen who were favorable to my election 
was gratified, ‘J must go into the Presidential ehair the in- 
fiexible and uncompromising opponent of every attempt, on 
the part of Congress, to abolish siuvery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, against the wishes of the slaveholding States; and also 
with a determination equally decided to resist t e slightest in- 
terierence with it inthe States where it exists.’ I submitted 
also to my fellow-citizens, with fullness and frankness, the rea- 
sons which led me to this determination. The result authorizes 
me to believe that they have been approved, and are confided 
in, by a majority of the people of the United States, including 
those Whom they most immediately affect. Jt now only re- 


mains to add, that no bill conflicting with these views can 
ever recesve my constitutional sanclion. 


Such, sir, are the sentiments contained in his 
inaugural address to the people of this country. 
“No bill,” says he, “conflicting with these views, 
c-h ever receive my constitutional sanction.” 
What equivocation, roncemmittalism, or mental 
reserve, ishere shown! What more, again I ask, 


can any true friend to the South desire cn this 
subject? and how has Mr. Van Buren demeaned 
himself, since his elevation to the Presidency, upon 
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this subject? What pledge is it that he has not 

complied with, to the leiter, that te has ever made 

to the American people? I defy calumny itself to 
gint to one. 

Such, then, is the evidence that the Sovth has 
for believing him sound on this great and para- 
mount subject Such is their justification for sus- 
tainining him without fear upon this subject. Such 
js the evidence in relation to his own personal and 
political course; and I here ask and demand to 
know, if any there are that now think it unsatis- 
factory? it will not do for them now to say that 
he dues not deny the constitutional right to inter- 
fere in the District—when their idol, Mr. Cray, is 
a fathom more deeply committed in its tavor than 
Mr. Van Buren, who admits there ave obligations 
equally binding on bim against interference as his 
constitu'ional obligations would be. 

Having considered what Mr. Van Buren has 
said and done on this subject. I will now show 
what his friends who sustaia him have said and 
done. Yes, sir, and have been said and done on 
this floor, in the hall of the Congress of the Uniied 
States. Yes, I will not, by desunciation, or de- 
clama‘ion, endeavor to show, but will do it by an 
exhibition of the records of this House, that no 
man will dare dispute, what course has been pur- 
sued here in relation to this subject, by what 
their opponents have been pleased to call Van Buren 
Democrats. I will commence with the history of 
the subject since the formation of the present parties. 
up to which time, the subject of Abolition had 
never been cor s‘dered, or seriously entertained by 
this body. But before I proceed with this exposi- 
tien of the recorded facts, which have taken piace 
here, before our own eyes, by the parties, many of 
whom are still present, and now with us, I must 
beg to notice one further remark made by the hono- 
rable member from New York, [Mr. Hunt.] who 
immediately preceded me in this debate; and here I 
will take the cccasion to say, that the same trick, 
disengenuousness, and hypocri ‘ical design, seem to have 
characterized the speeches of nearly every gentle- 
man, whether from the North cr from the South, of 
that party, who have addressed the House on this 
subject. It seems to have been the settled plan of 
the party, or they have adopted it with a unifor- 
mity that excludes all supposition of its occurring 
by accident, of arraigning the Democratic party, 
and denouncing them for attempting to make, as 
they are pleased to call it, poiitical capital out of 
the subject of Abolition, while, sir, there has not 
been one of them who has spoken on that side, who 
has not attempted to produce the impression that 
the Democrats were the Abolitionists, and the 
Whigs deserved great credit for the noble stand 
that they had taken on the subject. This, sir, was 
the intended sauce for vur Southern palate, while, 
in the next breath, if he was a Northern Whig par- 
ticularly, he would inveigh and rant most furiously 
against the denials by the Democrats to the Nerh 
and South of the most holy and sacred right of pe- 
tition. This, sir, was their sauce for the palates of 
the fanatics of the North. While this game has 
been carried on by the Abolitionists and their advo- 
cates on this floor, the Southern wing of the same 
party have invariably risen and denounced, in the 
most unmeasured terms, those Demccrats of the 
North who have dared to come forward to 
take one step towards the maintenance of 
the rights of the South, by voting for such 
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friends—the Whig party of the North. This is 
ihe game now pleyec here, to the deadly injury of 
every Southern interest; a game that now has be- 
come as c’ear to the eye of every intelleciual in- 
telligent man as noonday; a sophistry and decep- 
tion too flimsy, let me tell these gentlemen, t 
escape the penetration of any plain practical dis- 
cerning man. Sir, so barefaced have these prac- 
tices become since the recent events of a certain 
convention, (po nting towards Harrisburg,) that it 
is difficult tor a Southern man to rise in his place 
here, and complain of the injustice done by these 
petitioners to their insjitutions, witout ge'tng 
around his ears a swarm from the southern wing 
of a certain party. Can it ke that these men are 
so exceedingly blind, as to flatter themselves that 
by bul/ying and their adroitness in debate, they can 
excuse this conduct befure an unseduced and un- 
corrupted people? 

Sir, let me say to these gentlemen that such a 
course is at the sacrifice of the deares! rights and 
interests of the South; and if they ever succeed 
with their ul'ra measures, they will have to rely 
alone for that success onthe votes of th se very 
men of the North who are the daily theme of their 
bitter denunciation. And how then will they re- 
concile this course with the gratitude that every sin- 
cere friend of the Sowh must owe this party— 
something of which I propose to show by the jour- 
nals, before I dismiss the subjec!? 

But to the gentleman from New York, whom I 
promised to notice once more. That gentleman, 
afier repudiating all intenuon of making political 
capi'al out of this subject, be ore be concluded, 
endeavored to identify the Abolitionists with the 
Democratic party. And, sir, how? Itisa fault 
common to his party, North, South, East, and 
West. By individualizing cases! When we speak 
of societies, communities, whole parties, and con- 
veniions, and o.her assemblages of men, we are 
answered, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hunt] has done, by telling us of particular indi- 
viduals, who are Abolitionists, that are Demecrats 
The gen'leman has told us that Gerrit Smith ica 
Democrat, and a man by the name of Woodel, if I 
mistake not. I unders'ood him to say that this 
Smith had been put in nomination by the Demo- 
cratic party for United States Senator. I have 
since understco’, from the highest authority, that 
this was the act of one man alone, and was done 
entirely for ridicule—that the party never dreamed 
of sucha thng. And th's has been eazerly se zed 
on here, by several—not to make politica! capital 
of; oh no!—but to mention it merely as a circum- 
siance. 


Mr. Fittmore said he did not understand his colleague 
(Mr. Hunt] as saying that Mr. Smith had been put in nomina- 
tion by the Democratic party. He understood him as saying 
that he had been put in nomination by amember from the 
county of Otsego, (who had been run as Speaker by that par- 
ty,) and that that gen leman had moved that the name of Gerrit 
Smith be inserted inthe bill as a proper person to be support 
ed for United States Senator. 

Mr. Prentiss, by the permission of Mr. B. made the fol. 
lowing explanation of the case referred toabove. Mr. P. said 
Mr. Hunt, of New York, in his remarks of yesterday, refer- 
red to the fact that Mr. Levi 8S. Chatfield, who represents the 
county of Otsego, in the Assen bly of that State, had moved te 
insert the name of Gerrit Smith, a leading Abolitionist, in a bill 
appointing a United S'ates Senator, and spoke of it as an evi- 
dence that the Democrat's of the North favored that interest, 
Mr. Chatfield being, he said, a prominent member of that par- 


me rber. s : . 
Mr. P. asked leave to say a werd in reply to the imputation 
upen Mr. Chatfield of being an Abolitionist. He said that Mr. 





ty, and its candidate for Speaker of the body of which he is a 


C. was one of his constituents, and that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Hunt] had spoken tru'y when he pronounced 
him to be a man of talents and influence. Mr. P. knew him 
well, and could assure the House that he was a Democrat; 
aad one, teo, who ha:! beena uniform opponent of Abolition- 
ism, not only in the county of O:sego, but in the Legislative 
Hail of his State. where the Demociats had sent him for 
the last two years to look after their interests. In the 
preliminary action of the Assembly on the question of 
appointing a Senator, Mr. Chatfield having been called 
on to nominate a candidate, named Eben B. Morehouse, 
who is a resident of the same town where my _ home 
is, and who has, on every snitable occasion, repudiared Aboli- 
tion doctrines and sentiments; but in the further progress of the 
question, a bill was introduced for consummating the appoint- 
ment, and Mr. C. finding that the Whigs were determined that 
no other name but that of Na'haniel P. Tallmadge should be 
inserted init, and after the names of Albert H. Troy and Ad. 
dison Gardner, two distinguished gentlemen of the opposite po- 
litics, had been rejected, moved that of Gerrit Smith, as a sort 
of burlesque upon the whole proceeding, which was carried on 
in such “hot haste” as to break over al] the rules of legislation, 
the majority. even refusing to print the bill which so'emnized 
the marriage banns between Whigery and Conservatism. 


Mr. B. said this had termiogted just as he had 


resolutions as the South might consider safe, 
while they pass unnoticed, and frequently 
with fulsome compliments, those very Noithern 
Whigs and Abolitionists, from whom they cannot 
get a vote even for any one of their own proposi- 
tions: not one step taken by them against Aboli- 
tionists. By such means have Southern Whigs 
endeavored to diaw off from the support of such 
measures as the South felt disposed to adopt for 
her own security; and to excuse themselves to the 
South for such a course here, they profess to be in 
favor of the most ultra measures for Scuthern insti- 
tutions; measures that they believed no man living, 
notin a siaveholding Sate, dare go for, and by 
this manauvre (to make political capital them- 
selves) draw off the only men who have dared to 
stand by the South at all, and confound them with 
the whole body of the Abolitionisis—iheir own 
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expected when he heard it fall from the lips of the 
geotiewman trom New York. It was so perfectly in 
charact-r with the statem: nts which that party are 
in the daily habit of making upon every subject 
that they touched, that it never made the least itn- 
pression on his mind, as to its truth. He was so 
accustemed to their idle and ridiculous s'atements 
that they seldom ever gave him much pain. The 
gentleman, too, contradicted himself before he got 
through wiih hisstory. He told us that Smith was 
stopped from his lectures in Utica by the Demo- 
cratic mob, and he was compelled to retire to his 
own residence, some dis'ance from the town, to 
effect his object; which showed, clearly, what a fa- 
vorite he and his doctrines were withthe Democratic 
party there. Now, he doubted very much if Smith 
himse!f was nota Whig; he had heard so, at least. 
O-her instances might be cited of Abolivonists be- 
ing in the Democrat c party, he had no doubt. 


Sir, | dare say there are hundreds, perhaps then. 
sands of Abolitionisis in the Democraiec party 
No man has ever doubied but that there were some; 
nor that there were Federalists in that party; 
and members of every other denomination; Qua- 
keis, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, Catholics, and Jews, if you please. This 
no man has ever undertaken to deny. Sir, there 
ever will be good and bad in all churches—back- 
sliders and hypocrites; and it is the same wh par- 
ties. Bat the characters of such churches, :ocie- 
ties, aud partes, are only effected seriously by 
such, anul a majority of their members are proven 
to be of savh materials, and in their vreportion to 
the whole body. My design is not, therefore, to 
speak of individual instances, upon which so much 
stress is laid by the opposite party, net only here, 
but throughout the country, where they have at- 
tempted to confound the parties for political effect 
and deception; and which has rendered it so indis- 
pensably nece-sary (fora fair understanding of 
their position and relation) thatthe whole history ef 
the course that each of the parties have pursved, 
as bodies, parties, and societies, should be exhibi- 
tedd, as it stands on the unalterable records and 
journals of the House. Sir, I will not s:oop to 
deal in “fas 1 am informed, and as I have heard.” 
Such evidence does not become this, or any other 
deliberative body, upon so grave a subject. Up to 
the time of 1834, 1835, and 1836, this subject had 
produced but tittle excitement in any part of this 
country. The abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, by the Engiish, first put this ball in 
motion in ths country, through those who 
so mech admired English institutions, who 
readily seized on the religious fanaticism of 
our Northern brethren, who are known to be ex- 
cee‘ingly inflammable, from the influence which 
their priests and ministers exercise over them 
throvghout that section of country, in some parts 
of which, o'd England herself is not more prtest- 
ridden; and I doubt much :f the whole project is 
not of Eng/ish birth, bronght into thi, country, and 
nurtured through the affiliation of both the churches 
of Eng!and and America; and it is hence noth ng 
more nor Jess tnan a covert religious crusade, 
against our Government, our Uno, and ovr 
liberty. Look you, sit, at every peitien in 
every public meeting or convention, and you 
will fini the very ‘ear matks” of minsieral 
instrumentality nearly in every step and thing that 
has been taheo and done on this subject; and who 
are now entering into the poliical arena of this 
country, andentwining them<e ves around one or 
tue otner of the great political parties of the nat on. 
My who e object now, by reterence to these facts, 
is toshow by which par'y they have been most 
countenanced and sustained opon this floor; that 
the American public may be abuse! no longer by 
the most odious misrepresentations Of pattisan po- 
liticians aad party presses. To these facts, I 
earvest'y invite the ait-n‘ion of every member of 
the House, and every American ci'izea out of it, 
that would be informed on the subject. Here are 
the records, the resolutions, and prupositions, and 
the names recorded, of those that sustained, and 
those that opposed them: 


Twenty-fourth Congress, journals of the House of Represen- 
tatives, January 6, 1836, page 14]. 
_ Mr. Jarvis [a Democrat from Maine) submitted the follow- 
ing, viz; 
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Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the subject of 
the abulivon of slavery in the District of Coiumbia ought net 
to be eniertamed by Congress 

And beit further resoiced, That in case any petition pray- 
ing the aboliuon of slavery in the District of Columbia, be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of this House 
thatthe same ought to be laid upon the table without being re- 
ferred or printed. 

The resolution being read, 

A motion was made by Mr. John Quincy Adams, that the re- 
solution do lie on the table. 

This motion was equivalent to a rejection, and 
was so understood by Congress. 

And the question being put, it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 66, nays 133. 

Mr. B. read the names of those in the affir- 
mative. Of these 66, there were 13 Demccrats, 53 
Whigs, and not a Southern Democrat among t 
them; of that number thcre are 12 Southern 
Whigs. 


On the 13th of January, page 177, 

Mr. Jarvis modified tis resolution so as to read as follows: 

Whereas any attempt in the House to agiate the question of 
slavery is caiculated to distury the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, to endanger the Usion, and, if persisted in, to destroy the 
peace and prosperity of the country; therefore, 

Resolved, Tnat, in the opinion of this House, the subject of 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, ouglit not 
to be entertained by Congress; and itis further 

Resoleed, That in case any petition, praying fer the aboli 
tien of slavery in the Die rict of Columbia, be hereafter pre- 
sented, it ie the deliberate opinion of the House, that the ssme 
ought to be lai! en the table, w thour beiag referred or printed. 

A motion was made by Mr. Cuiron ALLEN, (Whig,) that 
the sail resolution andamendments pending thereto, do he on 
the table, and the question being put, it was decided in the nega- 
tive— yeas 58, ways 155 

O1 these filty-eght, there were ten Democrats 
seven Southern Whigs, no Southern Democra's 
amongst them. 

Page 235, January 25th, Mr. Jon Quincy Anams offered to 
introduce an Abolition petition, and moved chat it be received. 

A mouon was made by Mr. Mixier, (Demo-rat,) that the mo- 
tion that the petition be receive d do he on the table, and the 
quesuion being put, that the House do agree to the motion 
mode by Mr. Minter; it passed in the aflirmauve—yeas 149, 
nays 40. : 

O; these forty-five nays, there were brt five De- 
mocrats, two Southern Whigs, and no Southern 
Democrat. 

This was as near a rejection of the question of 
reception as could weil have been, and answered 
all practical purposes. On 4th of February, Jour- 
nal, page 280, Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina in- 
troduced this resolution: 

Resolved, Tht all the memorials which have been fered, 
or may hereafier be presented, to this House, praying for the 
abolition of s avery in the District of Columbia, and also the 
resolutions offered by the honorable member from Maine [Mr 
Jarvis] with an amendment thereto, proposed by an honorable 
momber from Virginia, {Mr. Wise] and every other paper or 
proposi:ion that may be submitted in relation to that subject 
be referred to a Select Committee with tnstructions to report— 

That Congress ¢ ossesses no constitutional authority to inter 
fere, in any Way, with the tnsiituvions of slavery in any of the 
States of this Confederacy; and that, in the opinicn of this 
House, Congress ougiit not to interfere, in any Way, with slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, because 1 would be a vielation 
of the public faith, unwise, impolnic, and dancercus to the 
Union; assigning such reasons for these conclusion » inthe 
judgment of the committee, may be beat caleulaced to enlighten 
the public mi id, te repress agitation, to allay excitement, to 
sustain and preserve the just rigs of the slaveholding States 
and of the people of the Disirict, and to establish harmony 
and tranquillity among the varions sections of the Union. 

A metion to su pend the rule- of the House, to 
introduce these rese!utions, was lost by a vote of 
121 to 75. There not being two-t! rds. the motion 
was lost. Onthe 8hof February, (: age 305.) Mr 
Pinckney renewed the motion to suspend the rules 
of the House, to in roduce the same resolutions; 
and the question bring put, the rules were sts 
pended, two-thirds votng for it, yeas 135, nays Ga. 
Or these 65, there were 9 Democrats. 

[Mr. Pricas cf Mas-achusetis sad there were 
more than 9 Liemocrats | 

Mr. B. repicd, there wee, if the genilenan 
counted the Na!litiers; bet at that time that party 
were acting aguinst the Democrats; and 0! course 
he did not fee! himself authorize! 
with us. A motion was made to take the voies 
upon each separate preposition: the resolution to 
refer to acommiittce, passed by a vote of 174 10 43 
I voted myseif against the first reso'wion to 
refer to a committe, with 47 
ern men. In reading Mr. B’s own name, 
against this resoluon, there was 
siderable laugh. Mr. B. said, he thonght at 
first, there must have bee» a mis‘ake that he voted 
for the resolutions; but being informed that the 
vote was upon the first resolu ion for a reference 
to a commi tee that he was reading, he said then, 
that his name was recorjed right—ihat he had al- 


ways bcen opposed to referring these petitions, as 








ee een 








t> rank them | 


other Sowh- | 


a cone | 


an isolated proposition. He, however, had voted 
for the whole body of the resolutions. 

Well, the next vote was on the second branch 
of the resolutions, in the-e words: 

With instructions to report that Congress possesses no consti- 


tutional authority to interfere, inany way, with the institutions 
of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy. 


Against tos part of the fesolution there was but 
one Democrat and six Whigs. 

Mr. B. called the particular attention of the 
House to the vote on the next division of the resolu- 
tions; and to it he invited the attention of every 
Southern man in ths country. It developed a fact 
abcut which there could be no longer quibbling, and 
there was no other evidence that would place mure 
clearly the parties in their proper positions in this 
House. The direct vo e was upon the branch of 
the resoluticn, in these words: 

That inthe opinion of this House, Congress ought not to 
interfere in any way with slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Here sir, is a direct vole upon the proposition, that 
has so much distrac’ed the people of this country, 
and isthe fir t darling object that the Abolitionists 
themselves wish to acecmplish; and it is need'ess 
for any man to tell me, who has voted agairst this 
direct ,roposition, that he is no Abolitionist, and 
that he d es notlend himself tothem. Upon this 
direct proposition, the que-tion was, shall this part 
of the resu:ution pas-; and voles were—ajes 163, 
navs 47. 

Of these forty-seven, there were but five Demo- 
crats, leaving ferty-two Whigs; amongst whom, 
there was nota man from any slavehbolding State. 
[Cries from beth sides, read their names, read their 
names; read them ou; let ushear.] Mr. B. said 
that he would do sc: 

Pace 213. Those who voted in the negative are: 

Messrs John Quiucy Adams, Heman Allen, Jeremiah Bailey, 
John Banks, William Ko Bond, Nathaniel B. Borden, George 
N. Briggs, Win. B. Calhoum, George Chambers, Timothy 
Childs, William Clark, Thomas Corwin, Caieb Cushing, Edw. 
Darlington, Hamer Denny, George Evans, Horace Everett, 
Philo © Puller, Francis Gra ger, Gr'eon Hard, Abner Hazel- 
tine, William UF ister. Samuel Hoar, Hiram P. Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, William Jackson, Henry F. Jones, Abbou Law- 
rence,” George W. Lay, Levi Lincoln, Thomas C. Love, 
Sampson Mason, Jonathan MeCarty, Tvsomas M. T. McKen- 
nan, Mati ias Morris, James Parker.t Dutee J. Pearce, Ste- 
phen Phillips, David Ports, jt. John Reed, David Russell. Jo- 
nathan Sloan, Wiliam Spregue, jr. Samuel F. Vinton, Tay- 
lor Webster, and LE lis!).a Whitidesey. 

What should any impartial mind desire more to 
convince it of the position and tendencies of the 
parties row before the couatry than this Vote upon 
the direct que-tion between the South and the Abo- 
litionists? Forty three Whigs out of ferty-seven 
vollog «ganst this direct proposition, zgai:st the 
int rierence, by the Abolitionists, with the rights of 
the peop’e of the South; and. sir, singular js it to 
teil, at that time that number constituted a large 
majority of the whele Whig voe from the non- 
siaveholding States in this House. 

Such, sir, are the reeorded fects on your jonr- 
nals. Can they be exp'a'ned away by the brillianey 
of talent, or the cunning and ingenuity of man? 
Here | wi-ht rest this subject; but there is more to 
coine of equal force, and the whole facts relative to 
this mater «re demanded, by every sacred interest, 
to be known, and [ am determined, as far as I am 
able, to prs nt them to the public. The next part 
of the reso’uuen is in these wer's: 

Because it wonid be a violation of public faith, unwise, impo- 
litic, and dangerous to the Union 

For this proposition, ayes 127, nays 75. Of 
these 75 nays, there were 23 Dem: crats, 52 Whigs; 
among whom there ts oo Demccrat from the South, 
an! but 4 S-ath rn Whigs, 


The remainder of the resolution was in these 
words; 

Assigning such reasons for these conclusions as, in the judg- 
ment of the committe , may be best caleulated to enlighten the 
public mind, to allay excit ment, to repress agitation, to secure 
and maintain the just rights of the slaveholding States,and of the 
people of this District, and restore harmony and tranquillity 
amongst the various sections of this Union. 


And passed ia the affirmative—aves 167, nays 6. 

|Mr. Hunsarp of Alabama asked that the names 
of the six be read ] 

Mr. Byxum. Sir, I will do so. 

Those who voted ia the negative are— 

Messrs. Heman Allen, George Evans, Stephen C. Philips, 
William Jackson, Abbott Lawrence, Jonathan Sloan—6.”’ 


All Waigs. 





*Now eulogized by Southern men. 
+Names of the Democrats italicized 











This closes the action of the House Upon the 
adoption of the Pinckney resolutions. 

On the 18th of May, page 846, Mr. Pinckney 
made his report from the select committee ap. 
pointed under the resolutions I have just reaj, 
This report, after an able argument, concluded by 
recommending the adoption of three resolutions: 


1. Resolved, That Congress possesses no constitutional ap. 
thority to interfere in any way with the institution of slavery jn 
any of the States of this Confederacy. 


2. Resolved, That Congress ought not to interfere in any 
way with slavery in the District of Colurmbia. : 

3. Resolved, That all petitions. memorials, propositions, 
resolutions, or papers, relating in any way, or to any exten, 
whatever, to the subject of slavery, or the abolition of slavery, 
shall, without being either printed or referred, be laid upon the 
table, and that no further action whatever shall be had thereon, 

The vote upon the first resoiution was passed 
by enly nine opposing it, beginning with Jouy 
Quincy Apams and closiog with Wittum Stene— 
no Democrat among them. The s:cond resviution, 
which brought up again the immediate question 
now before us, and which is in these words, as | 
have just read, 

Resolved, That Congress ought not tointerfere in any 
way with slavery inthe District of Columbia, 

Was passed by the fo lowing vo.e: yeas 132, nays 
45, as recorded on page 881. The nays I will read 
forthe information of the House and the country, 
Savs the the journal: 

Those who vo ed in the negative are: 

Messrs. Heman Allen, Jeremiah Bailey, William K. Bond, 
Nathaniel Borden, George W. Briggs, William. B. Calhoun, 
John Carr, George Ghambera, Timoihy Childs, William Ciark, 
Caleb Cushing, Harmer Denny, Horace Everett, Philo Fuller, 
George Grinnell, Hiland Hall, Gideon Hard, Samuel Harrison, 
Abner Hazeltine, Joseph HenJerson, William Heister, 3. Hoar, 
Jonathan MeCarty, Thomas M. T. MeKennan, Mathias Morris, 
James Parker, Siephen Philips, David Potts, jr. John Reed, 
David Russell, William Slade, William Sprague, Samuel FP. 
Vinton, Elisha Whittlesey, Hiram P. Hunt, Joseph Ingersoll, 
William Jackson. Henry F. Jones, Benjamin Jones, Daniel 
Kilzore, Amos Lan, Abbott Lawrence, Joshua Lee, Levi 
Lincoln, Sampson Mason.* 


Amongst these names, there are six Demociats; 
there may be one or two more, or less. My object 
has been to show the course that has been persued 
by the great body «f the two part.es upon this mo- 
mentous subject. Now, sir, the Northern wing of 
the Whig party, at that time, never amounted to 
seventy representa'ives; Edo not think there were 
more then than fifty-five orsixty. The majority of 
that wing then went invariably against every mea- 
sure that was passed in opposition to the views anl 
objectis of the Abolitionists. 

The third and Jast resolution, passed by a vote 
of 117 10 68, some of the Southern members voting 
against it, believing it admitted the right of recep- 
tion—of the 68 there were 22 Democrats; the in- 
crease was caused by their hostility to the reception 
of the petitions. Thus conciuded the action of this 
body upon the subject of Abolition in the fir-t res- 
sion of the 24th Congress; upon whici I leave it to 
the American people and an impertial world to 
make tbe comment. Sir, what must be the verdict 
of the Scuth and Southwest, in examining th s evi- 
dence, who have been so much insulted and abus- 
ed by the imp: sitions and misrepresentat:ons that 
have been so long played off on them, by ther art- 
ful politic.ans and treachcrous public presse-? But 
it 1s for them to revenge the wrong, and apply the 
remedy. 

I will now, said Mr, B, ca'l the attention of the 
body to the procesdiags of this House upon the 
same subject, at the 21 session of the 24h Con- 
gress. You will find, on page 231 of tie journals, 
January 18, that Mr. Hawes, of Keaiucky, intro- 
duced the following resc lutioa— 

_ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, resolutions. propo- 
sitions, Or papers, relating in any way, orto any extent what- 
ever, tothe subject of slavery, or to the abolition of slavery, 


shall, without being printed or referred, be laid upon the table, 
and that no further action be had thereon. 


Mr. Hawes, beiore taking his seat, called ihe 
previous question, which cut cff all amendiments 
and d:bate; and the question being so taken on its 
consideration under the previous question, I vo'ed 
against both, wishing myself to offer a fu;ther 
amendment, which was cut off, however, by the 
previous question. I then voted fur the resolution 
in its present shape, and it then passed by the fo!- 
lowing vote—Yeas 129, nays 60. 

Of these 69 that voted egainst this reso'ution, 
there were but 12 De:mocrats, as ‘hey then ranked. 

Mr. B. again read over the names of those that 





*Mr. Adams did not vote; perhaps he was absent, 
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yoted in the negative on the adoption of the reso- 
jution, and begged to be corrected, i he had made 
a misiake. . 

Such is the evidence of the facts, at that session, 
gs exhibited by the records of the House and the 
journals of that body. The adoption of this reso- 
jution put the subject to rest during thal session, 
and we heard no more of it until the Twenty-fifth 
Congress. Sir. we have been amused, or rather 
entertained, with homilies and long dissertations 
about the right of petition, a right that Ko man 
here or elsewhere denies in its constitutional sense. 
jt reminds me much of the barrel threwa out to 
amuse the whale while the vessel eseapes with its 
freight. It is done to effect two objects: one to 
make a favorable issue with Abo!itionists, ‘he other 
to delude us while they strike fur Abolition. It 
shows the aris of the old exemy, emanating from 
the craft family. To expose this duplicity and 
double dealing, I call the a tention of the Houre 
and the American public to the journals of the third 
sess on of the Twenty filth Congress, December 20, 
page 125, where they will find recorded, in these 
words, [reading from the journa),] 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the memorial 
of Isaiah Siokes and two hundred and ninety-two other men, 
and of Rachael Frank and three hundred and four other Women, 
of the town of Storks>orough and its vicinity, in the State of 
Vermont, praying the abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
ja the District of Columbia, presented by Mr. Slade on the 18th 
instant; andof the motion made by Mr. Slade on that day. that 
the said memorial be rejvrred toa select committee. When 
Mr. Slade modified said motion, as fellows: That the said memo 
nal be :eferred to a select committee, with instructions to re- 
porta bill providing for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in ihe District of Columbia. 


I pray every Southern man in this naticn te look 
at this, and weigh well its authority. He:e iva di- 
rect proposition to effect the desired object, coming 
immedia’ely from one who, of all others, ought to” 
know best of the objects of the Abolitionists; but, 
as others have done, he too may say he is no Abo- 
lutionist, as though to effect their object under ano- 
ther name. Now, sir, what becomes of this “tub” 
about the right of p tition, that gentlem:n have 
thrown ont to us, and descanted on so learnedly? 
Here is their object and bantiing, stripped by its 
own nurse, and presented naked to us, in ail its 
native deformity, which it has been the indefatiga- 
ble efforts of gentlemen on ths floor so long to 
keep concealed, v. hile they have made batt!e on us 
upon the more plausible issne of the right of peti- 
ton, about which they dare not introduce a propo- 
sition, for fear it would command a unanimous 
support, if pressed in any constitutional form. 
But my present object is not comment, but the ex- 
hibition of facts, that are beyond coniradiction. 

During the pendency of this enormeus proposi- 
tion, you know well, Mr. Speaker, the extraordi- 
nary excitemeat th.t prevailed here. You must 
recollect, when the Representatives from the South 
left their seats, and resolved never to returo, until 
the question was settled—when nothing was talked 
of by them scarcely but the immediate call of a 
Southern convention—when every paper was filled 
with sumors of an immediate separation and disso- 
lution of this Goverament, and which resuited in 
the cail of an exclusive Southern meeting, without 
regard to parties. Yes, they met in one of your 
commitiee rooms, and resulved on offering a cer- 
tain resolution, which has since teen denounced in 
thie House as a Norhrn resolnton, I atlade to 
the resolution offered by Mr. Parron of Virginia, 
under the instructions of at exclusive Southern 
meeting. Here is that resolution: 


Journals of the House of Representatives, December 2st, 
page 127, second session, Twenty-fifth Congress 

Mr. Patton moved that the rules prescribing the order of bu- 
siness be suspended for the purpose of receiving and acting on 
a resolution in the words following, viz: 
_ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and papers touch- 
ing the abolition of slavery, or buying, selling, or the transfer- 
ring slaves in any State, Disuict, or Territory, of the United 
Sates be laid upon the table without being debated, printed, 
lead, or referred, and that no further action whatever shall be 
had thereon. 


After two preliminary votes taken upon suspen- 
Sion of the rul:s, both resulting in the afirmauive, 
the main question was put in the following words, 
to wit: 

Page 129, Will the House agree to the resolution? and 
passed in the affirmative—yeas 1:2, nays 74. 


“The same that was proposed by a gentlemai\ from Louisi, 
ana (Mr. Cumin. , yee 
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Abolition Petitions—Mr. Bynum. 


Here Mr. B. held up the journals and exhibited 
the yeas and nass there recorded, and sand: Sir, 
amongst those 122 who voted in the affirmaiive 
I challenge any man to name one Whig from the 
North, or non-slaveholdiag States; a fact that will 
fall hke a clap o! thunder upon the ears of every 
Southern man that has heretofore acted in concert 
with that party; while amongst the 74 voting 
against this resolution, there is not the name of a 
man from a slaveholding State, and only 14 De- 
mocrats from the Northern States, of more than 
80, leaving 60 Whigs, who voted against the 
resolution of Mr. Patton. 

Tuais resolution, Mr, Speaker, was of the mildest 
nature, when examined. It askel nothing—de- 
nied no right of petition, but simply determined 
not io act upon tnis most alarming and distract- 
ing question; against wh ch, however, sixty Whigs 
voted, and fer which, no: one Whig from the non- 
siaveholding States voted Here, let it not be for- 
goiten, that by reference to the votes on the Speak- 
er’s election, that sixty voles constituted a large 
majority of the whole Whg voe, both from the 
North and South, at that time, added tc gether tn 
this House. Now, sir, as fact and figures cannot 
lie, here isan awful demenstration of feelings and 
sentiments, by their own recorded acts, of a ma- 
jority of a party towards the sacredne:s of the in- 
st.tutions, the peace and safety of the entire people 
of one s:et on of our countiy; and toii, 1 mvoke 
the attention and serious consideration of every 
man, who has at heart the interest or safety of the 
Soathern portion of this Republic. S.r, teil me— 
feed me nv longer with empty prefessions in the 
teeth of these recorded facts. 

Mr. Speaker, | have said before, that it was 
not individual cases that demonstrated the general 
characters of men or measures, ‘hat no denomina- 
tion, church, society, community, state or nation, 
could be charged with being tainied, or with cor- 
ruption, fur having now and then corrupt individu- 
als in them; tut when it was evident that a majo- 
r.ty of the members of a church or party were 
tainted or ccrrupt, then it was that the body of the 
members became amenable, and subject to the 


imputation of possessing and fostering the feeliuvs- 


and principles of that majority, and which gave to 
it its only true character. 

But, sir, let us return to the journals of the next, 
the 31, session of the 25ih Congress. On the 
llth of December, (pege 51,) Mr. Arnenton 
introduced a series of five resoluuons, for the pur- 
pore of arresting the progress of Abolition petitions, 
which had been agreed on by the Democrais both 
trom the North and from the South, in a mee:ing 
held by that party from both sections «f the coun- 
try. I will read each part of the resolution, and 
the votes on the separate divisions, and the House 
and the pub'ic may judge of theircharacter. Page 
58, the question was taken on the first resolution, 
which was in these words: 

Resolved, That this Government is a Government of limited 
powers; and that, by the Constitution of the United States, 
Congress has no jurisdictien whatever over the subject of 
siavery in the several Statesin the Confederacy. 


Against this resviution ‘here were Lut six votes, 
viz: yeas 198, nays 6—all Whigs. 


Nays. —Messrs. Joha Q. Adanis, George Evans, Horace 
Everett, David Potts, David Russell, and William Slade. 


On the 12th December, page 60, the question 
was put On the second resolution, which was in 
these word's: 


Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories of the United States, 
and against the removal of slaves from one State to another, 
are part ofa plan of operations set on foot to effect the institu- 
tions of slavery in the several States, and indirectly to destroy 
that institution within their limits, 


For it 136; against it 63. 

Amongst these nays there are the names of but 
three Democrats, leaving sixty-two good and true 
Whigs, a consi¢eruble majority of thai whole par- 
ty, then members of this House, and but one South- 
ern man, andhea Whig. Mr. B. read the names 
of the nays, and begged 1o be corrected if he erred. 

Next came up the third resolution, wh ch, being 


divided, the vote was taken on the first branch of 


the resolution, in these words: 


Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly 
which it cannot do directly. 


Yeas 170, nays 30. 


_ OF these thirty nays, there is not the name of a 
sing'e Democrat. 
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Then came up the remaining branch of the same 
resoluvion, which 1s in these words: 

And that the agitation of the subject of slavery in the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, or the Territories, as a means or with a view 
of disturbing or overthrowing that institution in the several 
Riates, isagamet the true spirit and meaning of the Conatitu- 
ton, an lucingement of the rights of the Scates affected, and a 


breach of the public faith on which they entered into this Con- 
federacy. 


Upen this the votes were: yeas 164, nays 39. 

Among the thirty-nine, there is the name of but 
one Demccra'; none from the South of either 
party. 

The fourth resolut’on was then taken up, and a 
vo'e taken on its first branch, a division being 
called for, which first branch was in these words, 
page 64: 

Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad principle 
of «quality among the members of this Confederacy 
And passed inthe affimative— Yeas 182, nays 26 

Of these 26, there ts not t.e name of a Demo- 
crat—cne Southerner, a Whig. 

The Elouse then voted on the 2d branch of the 
fourth reso'u'ion, in these words: 

Ard that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowledged pow- 
ers, has novight to discriminate between the institutions of one 
portion of the Sta es and another, with a view of abolishing the 


one and promoting the other, 

On this the yeas are 174, nays 26. 

Among which 26 there is not the name of a De- 
mocralt. 

The question then came up on the fit) and Iast 
resolution: a d.vision being deinanded, the vote was 
taken on the first branch, im these words: 

Resolced, That attempts on the part of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, oc the Territories, ot to 
prohibit the removal of slaves from State to State, or to diseri- 
minate between the institutions of one portion of the Contede- 
racy and another, with the views aforesaid, ate in violation of 
the Censtitution, destrucuve of the fucdamental principles on 
which the unton of these States rests, and beyond the jarisdic- 
tion of Congress. 


Which passed in the affirmative, yeas 149, nays 
52. Of these 52, there were 5 Democrats, and no 
Southern man of either party. (Journal, page 68 ) 
Tne question was then put on the second branch of 
the fitth resolution, which was almost identically a 
copy of the resolution of Mr. Patton, offered by 
him under the instructions of an exclusive South- 
ern meeting, wi h ut distinction of parties, and in 


the following werds: 

And that every petition, memorial, resolution, or paper, 
touching. or relating in any way, or (o any extent whatever, to 
slavery, as aforesaid, or the abolition thereef, shall, on the pre 
sentation thereof, without any further action thereon, be laid 
upon the table, without being debated, printed, or relerred, 


And the question being put oa the pre position, it 
pas ed in he affirmative, yeas 123, nays 78. Of 
the 78 negatives, there were 9 Democrats, Jeaving 
69 Whigs, of which 69, there were 5 Southern 
men. 

Now, sir, I pray every Southern man to examine 
these. revolutions, read them over and over again, 
one by one, and to say, if they were not sufficienily 
strong to secure every Southera interes; while they 
particularly forebore to encrvach on ihe rights of 
any other port on of this Union; net an intimation 
about the denial of the rght of petition is con- 
tained ia them. They only c'aimed the right to 
dispose of them as the House thought proper, 
when pre ented, and which was by laying them on 
the table, &:. Now .had the House no rght to do 
this. If not, it had no right to reject the praver of 
the petit oners; and if it could nct dothat, why not 
let the ignorant / bolitionis!s come in, and t«:n us 
out of the House at once, and take the mater into 
their own hands; and show at once the enormous 
absurd ty that this Government has not the power 
of seif-preservation? Sir, by those resolutious the 
right of petuion was not invaded, unless, after ther 
presentation here, we weie bound to grant their 
prayer, and had not the right to treat that prayer, 
af er presentation of the petition, as in the wisdom 
of this to'ly, was best calculated to promote the 
interest, the peace, ard <afety of the Repub'ic. 
Sir, deny this House that pewer, and, instanter, 
you dissolve the whole p: litical body inio ong:nal 
element<, and subject us tothe reign of anarchy, 
confusion, bloodshed, and civil war. 

The requisitions, therefore, of the Abolitionists, 
and their advocates on this floor, (their demands I 
might say,) as to what maaner their petivions and 
prayers are to be treated by us, are monstrous ard 
revolutionary, ani vill never te submited te, 
while there isa freeman from the North or South 
to resist them, 

Yet, these resolutions were denounced to the 
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Norta as the “gaz” that prevented and obstructed 
the execu ion of the des:gus of these Abolitonisis, 
crvuched, tov, as they are, in tue mildest and most 
respectful terms. But, sir, when have mild epithets 
ever proved satisiactory to the wild Moloch 
of fanaticism? Never, sir, never has it been sa- 
tisfied, until it had surfeited itse!f upon the very 
blood it had spilled, and yawned over the crime and 
spoils with which it had afflicted mankiud. 

But what is strange, strange, sull more strange 
to tell, Mr. Speaker, these resolutions, while they 
were denounced by the Abolitionisis of the North, 
as being the most arbitrary, infamous, and tyranni- 
cal measures that ever had disgraced the ha!ls of 
a legislative council, were denounced at the South 
at the same time by the Svuthera wing of a parcy, 
as “‘doughfaced Northern resolutions,” introduced 
through treachery, to barter away the rghts of the 
South, and to secure an! protect the rights of the 
Abolitionists. Yes, sir, Southern men, acting in 
concert with the Abolitionis's, catering here and 
elsewhere for them, have been found to denounce 
these resolutions for favoring the Abolitionist-; 
while the Abolitionists denounce them to the 
North, for sactiticing their sacred rights as men. 

Sir, was there ever such an anomaly before pre- 
sented to the minds of intelligent freemen? Can 
the South, and will the North, longer bear this po- 
litical shuffl ng with the rights and iaterests of esch, 
as dear to them as life i'self, and upon a subject, 
too, pregnant. with more evils than were contained 
in the “box of Pandora.” We have been told— 
the South has been told, that these were Northern 
resolutions, by men whose object was, perhaps, to 
desoy the Sou h into the ambush of Abolition sts; 
while the Abolitionists were telling the people of the 
North that they were Southern resolutions, to decoy 
them there into the same ambush of the Abolition- 
ists: the effects of the conjoint efferis of the uo 
branches of this party, have been to give encou- 
ragement and strength to the Abolitionists, and to 
promote their unholy designs in every quarter of 
this Unien. My God! sir, and will the South not 
understand this-uatil “Brennvus knecks at the gates 
of Rome?” 

Mr. Speaker, I see now, by their looks, that my 
Southern friends, though of an oppcs te party, be- 
gin to se the awful situation into whch they 
have placed themselves by this extraordinary 
course. 

[Here there was some interruption thattork p'ace 
in the House, which was in an under tone] 

Mr. B. said, if any gentleman was dissatisfied 
with the truth of his remarks, let him retire—not 
stand interrupt him in an under tone; or, with 
the courage and honor of a gentleman, let him rise 
and tell him wherein he had offended. He surely 
had not intended to offend any gentleman, and 
never would do it exceptin s?lf-defence. 

He coutinued, the resolutions of Mr. Arnerton 
had been pronounced to have been Northern reso- 
lutions by Southern men, and Scuthern rescluiions 
by Northern men, and this has been kept up by the 
party to operate on the ignorant of both sections, 
and whch, toa certain extent, has had its effvct, 
by returning an additional number of Abolition:st 
from the Nor:h, and certain men from the South, 
to co-operate with them on the floors of Congress. 
Tuese resoljutions wefe the result of the most sober 
and grave deliberation of the whele Democratic 
party, both from the North and the South, and 
were originally drawn up by a Sothern m:n, 
(Mr. Ruerrof South Carotioa,) a Somhern man 
of stability, of i: fluence, of worth, and with cha- 
ricter to lose—no bankrupt without personal 
interest in any Seci.on of the country, bu! one who 
has a deep personai interest in the very subject at 
issue. He drew the origins! resolutions, and 
which, after some verbal alierations, were adopted 
by this House, and by a maj rity of the Represen- 
taiives fiom both the s'ave and non s'aveho!cing 
States. In the series of the five resolutions, te 
one cff-red by Mr. Patton, ander the instractions of 
an exc'usive Southern meeting, without regard to 
periies, and adepel without a dissenting vote 
from the Sout at the last session, Was inserted and 
contained in the fi th resejution, almost verbatim, 
in substance ifentical, against which, however, 
when jatroduced by Mr. Atuerton, there were 
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Southera men of the Whig party found to vote, 
aud o hers to denounce, as Norshern aod bypoeti- 
tical, and refused to vote on them. Mr. Atuer- 
TON, Sif, Was Nominated to introduce these resoiu- 
Lions by a Southerner, Mr. Lewis from Alabama, 
wose fidelity to the South, treachery iiself will 
hardly assume the boldnessto doubt. Such was 
the characier ef these resolutions, which po'iticians 
of the South, who act with Abolitionists here, have 
pronounced hypocritical and Norihern; while their 
A bol. tion friends at the North stigmatize them as a 
‘toag law” tothe Aboliti nists, and a denial to them 
of the rght of petinon; and this has been the sys- 
tematic mode pursued by both flanks of that party 
to effect their unholy purpose. 

Before I leave the journals of the last session, 
there is one more fact that I wish to advertto, and 
to which again I must entreat the attention of every 
man of both parties, who desire the fact 1n relation 
to this matier; anil to this fact I would part-cularly 
call the atrenuion of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Rorrs,] whose cours: difers so widely here 
trom his predecessors upon this subject, and who, 
as a kind of apology, I will not say for the Abol- 
ticnists, but for hs cours? in preferring the recep- 
tion and a refeience of these petitions, has sa'd that 
there were not twenty Abolitionists in this House, 
I wish, sir, 1 could think with that gentlemen; but 
so far from it, | am cou. pelled, from the following, 
and pre-eling evidence, ww belirve that bis es imate 
snot more shana fourth or fifth of th: number. 
On page 75 of the same journals, sr, you will find 
the following record:: 

A motion was made by Mr. Slade, that the rules in rela- 
tion to the order of business be suspended, to enable him to 
move a resoludon, Which was read at the Clerk’s table, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, there exists, and is carried on, between the ports 
in the District of Columbia, and other ports of the Untted States, 
and under the sanction of the laws thereof, a trade in human 
beings, whereby thousands of them are annually sold and traus- 
ported from sain! District to distant paris of the country, in ves- 
sels belonging to ciuzens of the United States: 

Therefore, to the end that all obstacles to the consiveration 
of this subject may be removed, and a remedy for the evil 
speedily provided: 

Resolved, That so much of the fifth section of the resolutions 
on the subject ofslavery, passed by this House on the Lith and 

2th of the present month, as relates to the remeval of slaves 
from State to State, and prehibits the action of this House, and 


every petition, memorial, resolution, or paper touching the 
same be, and hereby is, rescinded 


And on the qu:s'ion shail the rules be suspended 
for the purpo-e aforesaid, it passed in the negalive— 
yeas 56, nays 147. 

Here are the yeas and nays, as recorded. 
A vong the yeas there are but three solitary Demo- 
crats, of 56, leaving 53, then, a majority of the 
whoe Whig party, who voted in favor of Mr. 
Siape’s re-olution. 

Here, sir, is a fact more striking than any here- 
tofo.e reerred to. Here is a vote upon a proposi- 
tion direci—coming, too, from the leader of the 
party, whore Abolitionism no one will doubt, but a 
Souwhein Whig, whose object is to throw dust in 
the eyes of bis ovn constituents, and to keep them 
blinded to the arts of the enemy, who reek to de- 
spoilthem. Yes, sit; upon this vote every ‘ dough 
faced Democrat” from the Norsh, that voted, (ex- 
cept three,) is recorded with the South, against this 
Abclinon re-oluuon, offered by Witttam Sxape, 
of Vermont, one of the most renowned Ab:iiion- 
isis in America, Will it be contended that there 
was no Abolitionis n in that resolution? Was it not 
as fair a ‘est question as could weil have been 
ma fe in this House. 

And strange, strance to tel!, we have seen and 
heard denounced, in the vilest and bitterest terms, 
by a S .utvern man, these very ‘ dough-faced Demo- 
crats’’ who had the patriotism and firmness tv come 
vp and vole down this resolution to rescue their 
country fromthe vortex of revolution and civil 
war. Wil the South believe it, that there are men 
hee, ser t by herself to represent her interests, who 
are the first to rive in their places to denounce those 
who have dared to come forward to lend and rest 
their all, and give her their aid in rejecting these 
most obsoxious measures, while those that have 
brought iocward and sustained these measures by 
the ir votes, receive daily their most fuls»me com- 
piiments? Sir, this is no fancy—it is history. 
They are facts recorde!, and subject to be seen by 
all who willexamine. Is there nothing wreng ia 
this? Is there in it nothing that should haunt the 





consciences of men? But upon this it is not m 
province to cecide; it belongs to the people of the 
Soutb, and to them I most cheerfully submat it, 

We have at length travelied through your jour. 
nals up to the present first se-sion of the Tweaty. 
sixth Congress, to the records of which I refer tor 
the evidence I pi opuse to exhibit to prove that the ma. 
jority, not of the Northern wing of the Whig pany 
only, but a majority of that party in this House, in 
spite of their assertions that they are no Aboli- 
tionists, have invariably acted, and do now act, 
with them on this floor, either as principals acces. 
saries, or coadjuiors. I find the following record 
of the preceedings on Monday, 13th of January, 
1840. An Abolition petition being presented by 
Governor Lincotn of Massachucetis, aod the 
question of its reception being raised: 

The question was then taken on Mr. Cave Jounson’s mo. 


tion to lay the question of reception on the table, and decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 13], nays 68. 


I will not read the yeas, as it is my purpose to 
show only the course of that party that has jaya. 
riably favored the views of the Aboiitionisis here, 
and opposed the South upon every occasion. ‘Lh’s 
is the first question on which the parties divided, in 
which the sixty-eight took their stand for the Abo. 
litionists, as follows: 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, John W. A'len, Barnard, Bidile 
Briggs, Brockway, Ansen Brown, Calhvun, Chittenden, Clark, 


James Cooper, Corwin, Cranston, Curtis, Cushing, Davee 
edward Davies, Edwards, Ely, Evans, Everett, Fillmore, 
Fletcher, Gates, Giddings, Goode, Granger, Grinnell, Hall, W. 
S. Hastings, Henry, Hoffman, Hunt, James, Charles Johnsto 
Kempshail, Lawrence, Lioce'n, Lowell, Marvin, Mitchell, Mor. 
gan, Naylor, Ogle, Osborne, Palen, Parmenter, Peck, Randall, 
andolph, Rariden, Reed, Ridgway, Edward Rogers, Russell, 
Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Jolin Smith, Truman Smih, 
Storrs, Tillinghast, Toland, Trumbull, Underwood, Pete; J. 
Wagner, T. W. Williams, and Joseph L. Williams—68, 

Of this number there is but one Svuthern man, 
(a Whig,) and only six Northern Democrats, leay- 
ing sixty-one good ho: est Whies, well known to be 
ac ns derable majori y of their whole party united 
in the House. 

Toe next day, sir, January the 14th, Mr. Coxgs 


of Virginia introduced bis resolution, which is 


’ 


nearly a literal copy cf that ot Mr. Par. 
ronof Virginia, waich I[ have befire re-ler- 
red to, and which originated in an exclu- 


sive Southera mecting of members here, with- 
out distinction of paites, and which was in'ro- 
duced by Mr. Patron under their special instruc. 
von, and which, on its presentat.oa and ad ption, 
there was not a single Southe:n man of either paity 
to be found voting against, as is shown by the 
rec rds containing the votes on ils passage. 

Mr. B then read as follows: 

Mr. Coes said he believed it was now in order for him to 
move an amendment-to the 54th and 55th rules; and he woul 
therefore submit the following, whieh he hoped would receive 
the favorable consideration of the House: 

All petitiens, memorials, and papers, touching the abolition 
of slavery, or the buying, selling, or the tranferring of slaves in 
any Siate, District, or Territory of the United States, shall, 
upon their presentation, be jaid on the table. without being de- 
bated, printed, real, or referred, and no further action whatever 
shallbe hadthereon.” : 

Tais resolution, originating in a Southern mee 
ing exclusively, and introduced by Mr. Pat- 
TON under the instructions of that meeting, egairnst 
which, on i's adoption, not a Southern man voted, 
was now denounced by Southern Whigs, and on 
this floor, as hypocritical and treacherous, after, 
too, they had voted themselves for it. 

I read trom the proceed ngs of the Heuse, said 
Mr. B. 

Mr. Tompson of South Carvlina moved to lay the amend 
ment on the table with a view of ofleringa substitute. 

Mr. Cross called for the yeas and nays. 

And ait r the remarks of several members, and 
motions on order, calls of the House, the vote was 
taken on Mr. Cotes’s resolution, offered as an 
amendment to the rules of the House, and it was 
rejecied by Mr. Tuompson’s (Wh g) motion to lay 
on the table, 


The votes are as fullows—yeas 102, nays 98: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Alford, John W. Allen, Simeon H. 
Anderson, Aadrews, Baker, Barnard, Bell, Black, Bond, Briggs, 
Brockway, Anson Brown, Sampson H. Butler, Calhoun, Ca- 
sey, Chinn, Chittenden, Clark, Colquitt, James Cooper, Mark 
A. Cooper, Corwin, Crabb, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cush- 
ing, Davee, Edward Davies, Garreit Davis, Dawson, Dillett, 
Edwards, Ely, Evans, Everett, Fillmore, Fisher, Fletcher, 
Rice Garland, Gates, Gentry, Gerry, Giddings, Goode, Granger, 
Graves, Griffin, Grinnell, Habersham, Hail, W. 8. Hastings, 
Henry, Hillen, Hoffman, James, Charles Juhneton, Wm C. 
Johnson, Kempshall, Lawrence, Lincoln, Lowell, Marvin, 
Mitchell, Morgan, C. Morris, Naylor, Nisbet, Ogle, Osborne, 
Palen, Parmenter, Peck, Pickens. Pope, Proffit, Randall, Ran- 


dolph, Rariden, Reed, Reynolds, Ridgway, Kussell, Saltonstall, 
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simonton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stanly, Storrs, Stuart, Sum- 
ter, Waddy Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Trumbull, Peter J. Wagner, Warren, John White, Thomas W. 
Williams, and Joseph L. Williams—102. : 

Of these 102 that voted down this resolution, the 
name of every Northern Whig is recorded who 
yoted on the subject, making 63—9 Democrats, 
leaving out the State Rights men—and 30 South- 
eraers; making 102 yeas. This resolution, then, 
jt is seen, was voted down, at last, by an entire 
Abolition Whig vo'e, constituting, within a small 
fraction, two-thirds of those that opposed its passage. 

Now, sir, let us examine the votes on the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina him- 
self, (Mr. Tuompsen,) to see how many ot his 
good Whig friends sustained h'm. I will read only 
the nays, to show the character of those whom the 
gentlemaa voted with, against Mr. Cote’s resolu- 
tion. Here they are: 

Mr. Thompson of South Carolina handed to the Chair the 
following resolution, which was read for the information of the 
House, and moved a suspension of the ru es, to enable him to 
offer it: 

Resolved, That upon the presentation of any memorml or 
peution praying for the abolition of ons or the slave trade 
in any District, Territory, or State of the Union, and upon the 
presentation of any resolution or other paper touching that 
subject, the reception ot such memorial, petition, resolution, or 
paper, shall be considered as objected to, and the question of its 
reception shall be laid upon the table, without debate, er fur- 
ther action thereon. 

Mr. Everett asked for the yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. Adams moved the indefinite postponement of the motion 
to suspend the rules. 

The CHarr was of opinion that the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was not in order, because, if it prevailed, 
the effect would be that no motion to suspend the rules would be 
in order for the remainder of the session. 

Mr. Back asked if the motion of the gentlemen from South 
Carolina, [Mr. THompson, | to euspend the rules, should prevail, 
if it would be in order for him to offer an amendment to the re- 
solution of that ge@atieman. 

The Cuatr replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. BLack said, that in thatcase he would offer an amend- 
ment. 

The question was then taken on the motion to suspend the 
rules, and it was lost, there not being two-thirds veting in the 
aftirmatuive—yeas 128, nays 77, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Alford, Judson Allen, Simeon H. Anderson 
Andrews, Atherton, Banks, Beatty, Beirne, Bell, Black, Black- 
well, Botts, Boyd, Brewster, Aaren V. Brown, Albert G. Brown, 
Burke, 8. H. Butler, Wm. O. Butler, Bynum, John Campbell, 
William B. Campbell, Carroll, Carter, Chapman, Chinn, Coles, 
Colquitt, Mark A. Cooper, Crabb, Craig, Crary, Crockett, Cross, 
Dana, John Davis, John W. Davis, Garret Davis, Dawson, De- 
berry, Dillett, Doig, Dromgoole, Earl, Eastman, Fisher, Floyd, 
James Garland, Rice Garland, Gentry, Gerry, Goggin, Graham, 
Graves, Green, Griffin, Habersham, Hammond, Jolin Hastings, 
Hill of Virginia, Hill of North Carolina, Hillen, Holleman, 
Holmes, Hook, Hopkins, Howard, Hubbard, Jameson, Joseph 
Johnson, Wm. Cost Johnson, Cave Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, 
John W. Jones, Keim, Kemble, Leadbetter, Leet, Leonard, 
Lewis, Lucas, McClellan, McCulloh, McKay, Marchand, Me- 
dill, Miller, Montanya, Montgomery, Samuel W. Morris, New- 
hard, Nisbet, Pettikin, Pickens, Pope, Rayner, Rives, James 
Rogers, Samuels, Shaw, Shepard, Thomas Smith, Stanly, 
Starkweather, Steenrod, Strong, Stuart, Sumter, Sweeny, 
Taliaferro, Francis Thomas, Philip F. Thomas, W. Thomp- 
son, Jacob Thompson, Turney, Vanderpoel, David D. Wag- 
ener, Warren, Watterson, Weller, Edward D. White, John 
White, Wick, Jared W. Williams, L. Williams, Christopher 
H_ Wiiliams, Sherrod Williams, and Worthington—128, 


Nays—Messrs. Adams, John W. Allen, Baker, Barnard, 
Biddle, Bond, Briggs, Brockway, Anson Brown, Calhoun, 
Casey, Chittenden, Clark, Clifford, James Cooper, Cranston, 
Curtis, Cushing, Davee, Elward Davies, Doan, Edwards, Ely, 
Evans, Everett, Fillmore, Gates, Giddings, Goode, Granger, 
Grinnell, Hand, William 8. Hastings, Henry, Hoffman, Hunt, 
James, Chas. Johnston, Kempshall, Lawrence, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Mallory, Marvin, Mitchell, Morgan, Calvary Morris, Naylor, 
Ogie, Osborne, Palen, Parish, Parmenter, Peck, Prentiss, Prof- 
fit, Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Reed, Reynolds, Ridgway, 
Russell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Albert Smith, John 
Smith, Truman Smith, Storrs, Swearingen, Tillinghast, Toland, 
Trumbull, P. J. Wagner, Thos. W. Williams, and Joseph L. 
Williams—77. 


Here are 77 who voted to reject the motion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, ef which there 
are 62 good and true Northern Whig:, and 14 De- 
mocrats; not ope Nor.hern Whig voting for the 
motion of the gentleman from Souwh Carolina; 
while it is sustained bv the entire Democratic par- 
ty, except 14. One Whig from the South voted 
with the Whigs of the North. 


Tais motion is from an enemy of the De- 
mocracy of beth the North and South; and, 
sir, how do they vote on it? They have 
matched up in a solid phalanx to sustain the 
gentleman’s proposition on the subject of slavery, 
when not a single friend of his Whig brethren of 
the North has voted for his proposition, and he has 
had to rely so'e'y upon the votes of the Democrats 
to carry his own proposition on this subject. Every 
Northern Whiz vote, that voted at all, is recorded 
against the motion of the member from South Ca- 
rolina; while every Democrat, except 14, of both 
the North and South, is recorded in its favor, 
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that voted on the subject. Mark, sir, the coinci- 
dence: against the resolution of Mr. Cores there 
were 63 Whigs from the North that voted; against 
the re_olution of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina there are 62, and the other did not vote; the 
whole sirength of the Northern Whig and Abolition 
party. Now, sir, can that gentleman want stronger 
evidence, or evidence more complete; that, though 
their bitter enemy, whenever he offers a proposi- 
tion against the Abolitionists, he is compelled to 
rély for its support on the Democrats; yes, sir, and 
Northern Democrats too? There is the evidence 
before him; not one of his brother Whigs frem the 
North has deigned to touch Ms proposition aga nst 
the petitions of the Abolitionists, while the Demo- 
crats have come up lixe men, and sustained a pro- 
position coming, as they knew it did, from their 
enemy. Had it come trom a different source, my 
life on it, the preposition would have gotten a 
stronger vole. Will the gentleman communicate 
these facts to his c-nstitwen's? 

Now, sir, one word to that gentleman and his 
party to the South, whe profess to be opposed to 
the movements of the Abolition sts. i ask them, if 
they are since e in believii g it a subject of vital in- 
terest to the South, paramount to all others, how 
can they longer, afier the exhibition of such proofs, 
remain in the ranks of a party, a majority of 
which, it has been shown by ihe clearest and most 
incontestable evidence, is deadly hostile to the 
dearest interest of that peeple, whom they pro- 
fess 1o represent here? Sir, I have shown the 
records; they do not lie. They will not, they 
dare not, be dispu'ed. Then how can gen- 
tlemen get over them? What apology have 
they to make to their constituents of the South for 
actirg with a party that has been so uniformly 
against them upon every question effecting so 
deeply their most vital interests, and would aid in 
the annihilation of the very institutions under 
which they live? What will that insulted people 
say to those wko have stood up here, day af- 
ter day, and abused, vilified, and denounced the 
only men from the North whv hai the courage to 
defy the Abclitionits, and come forward to rescue 
their country from revolution and civil war; while 
on the other hand, they were denounced here be- 
fore our faces, when voting on Mr. Co.e’s re. olu- 
tions, as white Southern slaves to the North, and 
were ordered to be brought in, and by an Aboli- 
tionist, too, sir, here, before our eyes, in the hear- 
ing of us ail. 

(Here a personal aliercation took place between 
Messrs. Bynum and Pecr, out of which grew se- 
veral motions and a debate, which several engaged 
in, as published before. } 

After some further explanations by Mr. Peck, 
Mr. B. continned: I regret, exceedingly, having a 
personal difficulty with any gefieman; I had stu- 
diously avoided makirg a single personal allusion, 
until cailed on and forced into it by questions that 
had been propounded to me, and had hoped it had 
been put at rest, after what bad transpired. Sir, 
the language upon which I had preticated my re- 
marks which was taken to be offensive, I will read 
from the proceedings, as recorded in the reports of 
January 13th, and which has not been contradict- 
ed to this day: I find in them these words, viz: 

Mr. Peck moved for a call of the House; there were some 
Northern slaves there, he said, whom he wanted to be eman- 
cipated. Mr. P. then called for the yeas and nays on his mo- 
tion,” &c. 

Again: 

Mr. Peck moved a call of the House, but subsequently with- 
drew it. We have, said he, some refugee slaves from the 
North, that I wish brought in. 

Now, sir, can any man be ata loss to know to 
whom this language was applie!? Was it not 
made directly to these patriotic Democrats, Mr. 
ATHERTON and others trom the North, who had 
dared to vote with the South upon this great ques- 
tion of Abolition? and who have the moral cour- 
age ty stand up against the denunciations of the 
Abolitionists, both on this floor and off of it?—stig- 
mat zed tov, as they have been, by the most treach- 
erous spirits of the South? Yes, sir, these are the 


men whom I have shown, by the votes of the House, , 


that the South has ever had to rely on for 
support on this question, and who have come for- 
ward in a solid phalanx to our aid; while 
the entire vote of the Northern Whigs hag been 
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—— 
cast dead against us, without an exception, scarcely, 
on every occasion; without whose assistance (the 
Democrats, | mean,) the South could never have 
carried a single measure en this subject; and, sir, 
let the subject come up agan, in any form or shape, 
and, my life upon it, they wiil be the only support 
that we will get from the North. If they do not 
come te our rescue, the South is undone, so far as her 
rights are observed here; and a revolution, a bloody 
revolution will be inevitable. I then implore these 
gentlemen from the South to reflect upon the in- 
justice they do their own section of country, in de- 
nouncing the only party in this House that they 
can expeci the least assistance from; the want of 
gratitude that they are guilty ef to them, and the 
treason that they commit by such conduct to the 
whole South; | will not say intenuonally, but the ra- 
inous and destructive effects ef it wii] be identically 
the same. 

Sir, the course pursued by the two parties on 
this momen ous subject, is big with the fate of the 
Republic, and time, I fear, will but too soon de- 
monstrate the fact. The great question at issue 
is beyond party catering, as its discussion is above 
all persomatities; it looks to higher objects; and 
blink it as you may, if persisted in, must soon re- 
solve itself into a question of peace or war—a war, 
perhaps, the most desolating that has ever afflicted 
the human race; and I now say to gentlemen, be- 
ware how you play with lighted torches over this 
magazine of gunpowder. 

{ haven w shown, I think, to the satisfaction of 
every mind that is willing to be satisfied, that so 
far as the ac'ion of this House has taken place, 
the whole Whig party from the non-slave- 
holding States have acted and co-operated through- 
out, on every occaston, nearly, wilh the Abolitionists 
on this floor, and in fact, if they are not the Abo- 
litionists or coadjutors of that party here, there are 
none such in existence; and if proofs plainer, more 
indisputable, more conclusive, are wanting to esta- 
blish the fact, it is folly to atiempt the pro- 
duction of further evidence to the human mind. 
@ir,I am ready to admit, lam unlike the honora- 
ble member from Virginia, who declared the 
oher day that he did not believe that there 
were twenty Abolitionbts on this floor,  al- 
though it is a very dfferent s ntiment from what 
has heretofvre fallen from that wing of the party. 
fam sorry to admit the fact, that my experience 
fer years here has brought me toa very different 
conclasion. Iam fully satisfied in my own mind, 
that in the Democratic party—and none are more 
srry that it is so—there are from five to ten 
members here tinctured with Abolitionism, and 
from the same kind, though much stronger evi- 
dence, itis my conscientious and solemn conviction, 
that there are from 65 to 75 Abolitionists in the 
Whig party that now hold seats on this floor; and 

think I have shown, if deeds give character to 
men or parties, that a majority of that whole party 
in this House, from both South and North, 
if not open Abolitionists, covertly act with 
them upon every occasion. These are facts, | 
know, tha! are unpleasant to be known to some; 
but, fir, it isthe duty of a faithful representative 
to make them known, and particularly at this 
time, to the Southern portion of the people of this 
country, who are alone so deeply interested ia this 
subjeet. I should feel recreant, Mr. Speaker, and 
guilty of the highest treason to their interest,to con- 
ceal longer facts from them, so manifest, clear, 
and convincing 'o my miad, from any eaithly con- 
siderations of a party nature. Hence it bas been 
my ‘ole purpose to present facts, aud not argu- 
ments, that the people themselves might make 
their own commeniafy, and from which to draw 
their own conclusions. I now close the evidence 
founded upon the indisputable records of this 
House, and submit it to this House, the people of 
this country, and the world, to decide what party 
in this House, and how far they have identitied 
themselves with the Abolitienists. 

I will now proceed to show, from evidence ex- 
ternal of this body, a further co-operation and 
identification of the Northern and Western branch 
of the Whig party wth those of the Abo! t on- 
ists, and will, in the first place, call the atientuen 
of the House to journals of the Benate, first ses- 
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sion, Twenty-fourth Congress, page 266. It is 
well known that the grounds upon which the 
admission of Arkansas in the Union was oppos«d, 
was in consequence of her recognising the inst.tu- 
tion of slavery in her Constitution. I find, on 
this page, April 4h, the proceedings in that body, 
body follows: 

The bill for the admission of the State of Arkansas into the 
Union, and to provide for the execution of the laws of the 
United States within the same, and for other purposes, having 
been reported by the committee correctly engrossed, was read 
a third ume, 


Oa the question, Shall this bil! pass? it was determined in the 
affirmative—yeas 31, nays 6. 

On motion ot Mr. Bocuanan, the yeas and nays 
being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
those who voted in the affirmative are: 

Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clayton, Cuth- 
bert, Ewing of Illinois, Ewing of Olio, Grundy, Mendricks, 
Hill, Hubbard, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Linn, 
McKean, Mangum, Moere, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Preston, 
Rives, Robison, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, Walker, 
White, and Wright. / 

Nays—Messrs. Clay, Knight, Porter, Prentiss, Robins, Swift 
—all six Whigs. 


The two Whig Senators from Massachuset's 
not voting—in fact, not a Whig Senator 
from New England voting for it, while eve- 
ry Democratic Senator from New England 
voted for the bill. Do these votes net im- 
port something ef the character of parues more 
potent than arguments or professions? Sir, they 
are matters of record not to be denied; or shall we 
be told it was all the result of accident merely? 
No, sir; no sir; it is not the character of accidents 
to occur with such systematic uniformity. Hence, 
then, you find in both bodies a systematic co-ope- 
ration of one party with all the plans and objects 
of the Abolitionis's; and as systematic co-operation 
of the other party of the North with the South in 
opposition to them and their fanatic, ruinous, and 
destructive schemes. It is well known what inte- 
rest the Abolitionists took, at that time, in having 
the admission of the State of Arkansas rejected, on 
account of its being a slaveholding Siate. 

A corresponding move to this was made in the 
House of Representatives, June 13ih, journals same 
date, page 1003, after a motion was made by 
Mr. Lincotn of Massachusetts, May 26h, page 
886, to amend a motion of Mr. Rosertsow of Vir- 
ginia, in these words: “and to receive memorials 
relating to the admission of Arkansas into the 
Union.” 

The bill passed, however, on the 13th of June, 
page 1002, by the following vote: yeas 143, nays 52. 
The nays, for the information of the House and 
the country, I will read, to demonstrate, if possible, 
still more conclusively, the uniform, systematic, 
co-operation and identification of that branch of the 
Whig party with the Abolitionists in all their com- 
bined attacks upon Southern institutions. 

Those who voted against the bi | are: 

Messrs. Juhn Q. Adams, Heman Allen, Joseph Anthony, 
Jeremiah Bailey, William K. Bond, Nathaniel B. Berden, 
George Briggs, ‘Wilham B. Cathoun, Timothy Childs, William 
Clark, Joseph H. Crane, Samuel Mason, Jonathan McCarty, 
Thomas M. T. McKennan, Mathias Morris, James Parker, 
Dutee J. Pearce, Caleb Cushing, Edward Darlington, Harmer 
Denny, George Evans, Horace Everett, Philo C. Fuller, Geerge 
Grinnell, jr. Hiland Hall, Gideon Hard, James Harper, Abner 
Hazeltine, Stephen C. Philips, David Potts, jr. John Reed, 
David Russell, William Shinn, William Slade, Joseph Hen- 
derson, William Heister, Samuel Hear, William Jackson, 
Henry F. Jenes, Benjamin Jones, John Laporte, ABBOT 
LAWRENCE, George W. Lay,Levi Lincoln, Thomas C. Love, 
John Thomson, Joseph R. Underwood, Samuel F. Vinton, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Lewis Williams.* 

Of the fifty-two who voted in the negative, there 
are but six Democrats, the remainder, forty-six 
Whigs, a majority of the wko’e pafty then in Con- 
gress, that voted. Upon the charccter of the parties 
in relation to this measure, of this and the other 
House, upon this evidence, I leave the country to 
judge. 

I would now refer the House, in further corro- 
boration of that for which I have contended, to the 
Senate journals of the first session of the Twenty- 
fourth Congress, page 400, June 3. It is well 
known that General Jackson, at the commence- 
ment of that session, in his message, called the at- 
tention of Congress to the circulation of incendiary 
pablications through the mails. In accordance 
with which, Mr. Gronpy, then Senator from Ten- 
nessee, brought in his famous bill to prevent the 
circulation of those incendiary publications, &c.; 





* Democrats italicized. 
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which, on the question, “Shall this bill te en- 
grossed and read a third time,” it was decided in 
the affirmative—it being a tie vote, 18 to 13, Mr. 
Vaw Buren, the then Vice President, voting in fa- 
vor of the bill. Against this bill, be it known, 
every single Whig S-nator from the non-slavehold- 
ing States voted, who voted on the questi sn. 

Page 416, June the 9:h, this bill was taken up 
again, and put upon its final passage, and rejected 
by two Svuthern votes, (Whigs,) c ming in and 
voting against it, (Messrs. Crittenden and Leigh,) 
and Mr. Guldsborough, (Whig,) who had voted 
for it before, changing his vole against it, who, 
with Mr. Clay, made four Whig voies from the 
slaveholding States that voted against the bill— 
enough to have carried it by a triumphant majori- 
ty, had they voted with the South, notwithstanding 
there was nota Whig Senator from the North that 
voted for the bill. To these facts I earnestly cal 
the most serious attention of every Southern man, 
whe her he be Whig or Democrat. 

Now, sir, if the South, which has been most 
egreg ously abused by dissimulation and various 
mirrepresentations on this subject, will but ex- 
amine these facts, and weigh them, as it is their 
most solemn duty to do, it is impossib'e that they 
can be longer deceived. Here, but for the deser- 
tion in a certain quarter of the Southern represen- 
tation, they cculd have obtained all the svcurity 
they asked against the efforts of these incendiary 
fanatics, and the facts upon the records that I 
hold in my hand, must ever establish it, so long as 
the history of this glorious Republic is preserved. 
Bat I forbear a further commentary, as my object 
is the presentation of the facts, and leave it to 
the people, the country, the world, to make their 
own commentaries; and here will I leave the 
scenes and doings of the Senatorial chamber, how- 
ever much more might be said in confirmation of 
the positions I have taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be seen by the recent votes 
of this body how steadily the ranks of those who 
act against us here, in co-operation with the Abo- 
litionists, have been increased, and I feel it my 
duty to ask your attention fora few moments to 
that part of this subject. I's history, sir, is per- 
fectly clear and intelligible; and no man has marked 
its progress more than | have. Let it not be for- 
gotten, when the House first took its stand upon 
this question, and there was a test ma‘e with those 
gentlemen who co-eperated here with the Aboli- 
titionists, their numbers ranged from for'y to torty- 
five. This number was about their vote on Mr. 
Pinckney’s re olutions, The next session their 
vote on Mr. Patton’s resolution wassixty. This 
increase was the result of Whig vic’ories tn Ohio, 
Indiana, New Jersey. Mr. Atherion’s resolutions 
were decided on, by the same Congress, and with 
the same re-ult, or thereabouts. Ia the present, 
which is the Twenty-sixth Congress, by the success 
of the Waig party ia New York and Connecticut, 
by whichthey have gained seventeen members, 
notwithstanding their Joss in Ohio, Indiana, and 
[ilinois, amounting to some eight or ten, they have, 
by these Whig successes, increased their number 
in this Congress up to about seventy votes. Sir, 
it cannot be denied that the strength of the Aboli- 
tionis's, or those that susiain them, has been in- 
creased precisely in preportion to the increase of 
the Whig party in the non-slaveholding States. 
Look, sit, at the vetes already of the eleven ad- 
ditional Whigs from New York? Look at the 
six additional Whig votes from Connecticut? Have 
they been with as«na single occasion? No, sir, 
no; and, my life upon it, there is no' one of them 
that will voile against your Abolition petitions in 
any shape or form. As yet, notone has at- 
tempted it. 

Sir, this is the true and infallible history of this 
subject, that must and will be known to the people 
of the South. This is the secret thatshould alarm 
every man to the South or North, who can be 
alarmed, in relation to the course that may be pur- 
sued? here on this subject. This it is that must 
give alarm to every man to the North, that hasone 
sacred spark of love remaining in his breast for 
the holy union of these States, and the liberties of 
our people. This it is, and you can conceal it no 
longer with false professions here, that stimulates 
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aud gives encouragement to those fanatic *pirits 
to go on and persevere in their unholy crusade 
against the peace, the salety, and rights of oy 
people 

Sir, I ask, acd demand to know, what one Whiz 
victory has taken place in any of the nen-slave. 
holding States within the last six or eight years 
that has not enured ts the benefit of the Abolition. 
ist? Not one—not one can be sown or pointe; 
to: and can it be possible that any man can b |.eve 
that the Abolitionists are not aware of these facis? 

Every man, every American, should know im. 
mediately, and without delay, from what source 
this excitement is kept up by these fanatics—from 
what party their expectations emanate, and are 
cherished. It is due to all sections of the country 
that this thing should be known, and that these 
men should be exposed from the housetops, in the 
streets, and on the public highways. ‘I'he ques. 
tion is assuming an attitude too awful longer to be 
dal.ied with, fer the gratification, in the promotion 
of artful, designing, and treacherous potiticians 
and the creatures of men, who cannot look to re. 
sults beyond an only petty personal aggrandise. 
ment. 

But, sir, we have been told, and our understand. 
ings insulted, if the autnors themselves knew better 
that all this struggle is for the right of petition, and 
for the witnt of their being replied to. But fer per. 
sonal respect towards tnese honorable gentlemen 
who use such, I would say, how ridiculous the jdea' 
when you take a view of the facts in relation to 
the whole subject! We are further told that they 
want reasons advanced to them, and they demand 
that their petitions be replied to. Sir, to a novice, 
such idie assertions might bear with them a faint 
plausibility, which must disappear instantly before 
the approach of the fac's. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the facts in rela- 
tion tosuch excases for the requirement of the Aboli- 
tionists? Had we not an able and volaminous re. 
port made on this subj ct, under the celebrated re- 
solations of Mr. Pinckney? Had this House not 
that report published for the benefit of the coun- 
try, and circulated by the members, who desired to 
arrest the progress of the incendiariés? Were not 
reasons and arguments set forth ia those documents 
the most forcible and convincing, endorsed, too, 
sir, by a most overwhelming majority of Congres:? 
Have I not shown, sir, the various votes upon the 
resolutions with which that report terminated? 
How, then, does this fact tally with the complaint 
that they have not been argued with and reasoned 
with, asa iational people? Sir, the -whole com- 
plaint, let me tell gentlemen, isa mere fabrication, 
and is false in point of fact, as has been shown by 
your journals. The luminous and able report of 
Mr. Pinckney was made May 18:h, 1836, of the 
first session of the Twenty-fourth Congress, repor! 
No. 69!, which dispels at ence the idle pretence 
that Abolitionis's only want to be reasoned with to 
be satistied of the enormity of their projects, 

Again, sir, the sp;ech of Mr. Calhoun, in the 
Senate, made April 12th, 1836, was replete with 
the most powerful arguments and reasons, setting 
forth the injustice and utter impracticability of the 
execulion of the désigns of these deluded fanatics. 

Again: he made a report on the same topic, em- 
bracing the whole grounds of Abolitionism, and 
expostulated upon the madness and foily of tieir 
attempts—a report now to be found in Senate do- 
cument 118, first session Twenty-fourth Congress, 
vol. 2. 

How now stand the grounds taken here by the 
honorable gent'emen from Massachusetts and New 
York, [Messrs. Apams, Monror, Grancer, and 
Hont?] How square their arguments with the 
facts that have occured in relation to this matter? 
Not less baseless than a vision Sir, they have 
been argued with, remonstrated with, entreated 
and implored, to cease their unwarrantable and 
impracticable, though fiendish schemes against the 
peace and Union of these States; and no man can 
be guilt'ess, in fact, of the atrocity of their crimes, 
who would act here the part of their apologists. 
But it may be said that these argumenis emanated 
from a source in which they had no confidence. 
Then, sir, I refer you to another, from a sou ce 
in which, for many years, they have pro 
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fesved to have had the greatest confidence. 
Have gentlemen forgotten the speech of 
the dis'inguished Senator from Kentucky, 
made during the last session of Congress, 


and which was pronounced by his partisans 
to have been the most maste: ly effort of his life, 
which was published and republished in nearly 
every State in the Union? Will those who apolo- 
gize ane co-operate here with the Abolitionists,now 
say that there were no arguments nor reasons con- 
taiaed and set forth in that speech to them * Why, 
sir, to what have we arrived? In the very face of 
these most lucid and convincing arguments and 
addresses, which have not been attempted to be 
answered nor refuted, (for they are truly unanswer- 
able and irrefutable,) gentlemen are found here, 
yes, sir, with courage, too, have they, of a kind, to 
tell us that the Aboiitionists only want reasoning 
and arguing with; as yet they have not had argu. 
ments and reasons in answer to their petitions. 
Sir, can credulity itself confide in such declara- 
tions? Do gentiemen, who make them, believe in 
them? Or is it intended merely to soothe the way 
for the Abolitionists to screen them from the oblo- 
quy that attaches it-elf to their real designs? Or is 
it intended to lull to sleep those innocent men and 
women to the South, who have so muchat stake 
in the issue now pending, not only before us, but 
the world. 

But what to my mind is most singular, those 
who would apologize for the Abolitionists, advance 
reasons in exienua'ion of their conduct, the Aboli- 
tion'sts contradict by their own showing. While 
their friends here are trying to beguile ihe public, 
and getup a panic about the right of petition, (a 
thing about which I do not imagine any two men 
in the House differ in the main,) the Abolitionists 
themselves are putting fo:th very different doctrines 
athome Nota word about the right of petition 
do they speak; they know too well it is used only 
as an auxiliary, not as a principal! object with them. 

I hold in my hand the annual report of the Anti- 
slavery S»ciety in Maine. I read from their pro- 
ceedings. Hear them, and learn what they say 
they are conteading for. They say: 


Numerous petitions are now flowing in, praying the Legis- 
lature to pass resolutions, affirming the right of Congress to 
abolish slavery andthe slave trade in the District and in Florida, 
and to prohibit the slave trade between the States; also, against 
the annexation of Texas or the admission of any new slave 
State into the Union. 

The evils ofslavery ina political and economical point of view 
enormous as they are, are utterly insignificant, when comparec 
with those of a moral and religious nature. The committee 
cannot, therefore, but regard with deep interest the movements 
4 the different religious bodies in relation to the cause of the 
slave. 

It cannot far a moment be doubted, that it is in the power of 
the Southern chureh, understanding by this profession the great 
body of professed Christians at the South, to bring about the 
speedy termi. ation of slavery. We speak not in exaggerated 
terms when we say, that the Southern church holds in hr 
hands the keys of the great prison house of American bondage, 
She may, when she pleases, open the doors, and break the 
chains ef the captives, 

Asa general fact, Southern church members are holders of 
slaves. Yea, even from their own brethren in Christ, they with- 
hold the lamp of life, deny them marriage as a legal right, con- 
sign them over to concubinage or indiscriminate prostitution, 
sell for gain the image of their Lord, and make merchandise of 
the purchase of His blood. 

Southera Christians and Christian ministers stand in the front 
rank of the apologists of slavery, side by side with the Cal- 
houns, Harpers, and McDuffies of the South. They come ont, 
with their Bibles in their hands, for its defence. They torture 
the writings of the prophets and apostles in its support. 

The solitary individual, who may, at the South, bear his testi- 
mony against its giant iniquity, may be laughed down asa pvor 
deluded fanatic, as a miserable specimen of moon-struck huma- 
nity; or he may be subjected to the inflictions of the code Lynch, 
or, in accordance with Senator Preston’s murderous threat, be 
hung upon the gallows. But this cannot be done with the whole 
church. , 

Here, sir, are some of their resolutions. See, 
sir, how much they complain of the right of peti- 
tion, or of any trespass thereon: 


1. Whereas God has said, loose the bands of wickedness, un- 
do the heavy burdens, break every yoke, and let the oppressed 
£0 free; and whereas the chains which American slavery has 
torged, are bands of wickedness, the burdens this system has 
bound on men’s necks are heavy, and the yoke it has put on 
men’s necks is grievous to be borne; and asthe Christian church 
is deeply stained with the blood of ssuls murdered by the de- 
mon of slavery, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Christian church to pu- 
rify herself from this foul blot, by discussing tie subject, by pe- 
titioning Congress for its abolition, by praying fervently te the 
Father of mercies to crown these labors with success, by a firm, 
unyielding zeal, in every constitutional manner, to endeavor to 
correct public sentiment at the North, and convince the South 


*See, also, an able report of Col. Young, in the New York 
Legislature, Febiuary 26, 1839. 
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of the evil of slavefy, and the safety of immediate and entire | 


abolition of this cruel system. 

2. Whereas the Christian church constitutes that organized 
body, through which the light of heaven 1s reflected upon this 
dark world; Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the solemn duty ofall its members, and 
especially of all its ministers, to cry aloud and spare not against 
the system of slavery as existing in the United States, a system 
of legalized theft, robbery, adultery, and murder; and that they 
should never hold their peace, till this foul blotis washed eut of 
our American soil. 

3. Resolved, That the heuse of God is a suitable and very 
appropriate place for the friends of weeping humanity to speak 
out for the dumb, and plead the cause of the oppressed; There- 
fore, we consider it anti-Republican and anti-Christian for any 
religious society or church to close their house of wor- 
ship against the discussion of the heaven daring sin of 
slavery. 5 : 

| pray those peace-loving gentlemen to give me 
their attention, while I read the following, and say 
whether, and how far, they are the coadjutors of 
those who put forth these doctrines. To this I in- 
voke, too, the attention of the whole South, and 


ask them to weigh it. Says this report: 

Whether the volcanic fires over which the South is now slum- 
bering shall be quenched, the elements of a convulsion which 
may, at any moment, shake oue social fabric to its foundations, 
be removed, the overflowing fountain of disunion and civil dis- 
cord dried up—whether at the North we shall be released from 
our obligations t» tight the battle of despotism at the South, and 
pour outour hearts’s blood in a cont: oversy, in which, in the 
language of Jefferson, the Almighty has no attribute that can 
take part with us-—whether, as a navion, we shall be exalted by 
righteousness in the emancipation of our three millions of 
slaves, or presevering in oppression, perish, under plagues 
more intolerable than these that laid waste slaveholding Egypt, 
the star of our country’s glory going down in oceans of blood 
compared with this, the quesuon of Bank or no Bank, Sub-Trea- 
sury or no Sub-Treasury, dwindles into utter insignificance. 


What is mentioned about the right of petition in 
a'l this?) These ate declarations of the Abo!ition- 
ists themselves, more honest even than their apo- 
logists hsre, who fabricate excuses for their con- 
duct, that they make not theinselves. Here they 
have told, in no equivocal terms, what they aim 
at, what they desi*e, and what they are determined 
to effect wiih their blood, their treasure, their all— 
and he who would longer conceal these facts from 
the South, is traitorous to every interest that she 
holds sacred upon this earth. Let all men look at 
his. This is the first declaration of their war. 
Let no man be deceived; it is in their own lan- 
guage, which admits of no equivecation or pallia- 
tion. 

But again hear them, in which they speak of the 


| action of this House and its members, and how 


they speak cf the right of petitition—not, however, 
as an object in view: 
The evident failure of the, justly so called, infamous resolu- 


' tion of Mr. Patton, to effect the objects proposed in its adoption, 


had led to the hope, that a similar outrage upon the humanity 
of the country, and the sacred right of petition, would not again 
be repeated in Congress. This hope, however, has failed. On 
the 12th of December last, a series of resolutions were pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by Mr. Atherton, a 
Northern man with Southern principles, from New Hamp- 
shire, embodying some of the most objectionable principles of 
the pro-slavery resolutions adopted by the Senate at Its session 
the preceding year, and terminating with a repetition of the gag 
resolution of Mr. Patton. : E ss 

Up to this period, the South had been content herself to fur- 
nish the leaders, in the infamous war upen the Constitution and 
the rights of the citizens of the free States, in support of her 
peculiar institutim. At the present session of Congress, how- 
ever, her tactics were changed. Instead of her own Pinckneys, 
and Hawses, and Pattens, she pushed forward, as the ostensi- 
ble leader in her nefarious enterprise, one of her white servants 
of the North, the dough-faced representative from New 
Hampshire. . 

Here is where the epithe!s of the dough-faced 
Representative from New Hampshire had its origin, 
which has been used so much to effect a common 
purpese by certain individuals to the South, to aid 
in killing off, by degrading them, the only friends 
that the South has had, who dare come forward 
from the North and take an open and bo!d stand in 
favor of the peace, the union of the States, and the 
lights of the South. This is the language of the 
Abolitionists, that Souw'hern men have ever ven- 
tured to use here; losing sight of ail respect for 
the South, by mouthing the langnage ef her vilest 
enemies in denunciation of those who had dared to 
step forward in her defence, in common with our 
whole country. 

In alluding to the resolutions of Mr. Atherton, 
here is what the Abolitionists themselves say. 
I commend it to Southern ears, who have de- 
nounced them in such bitter terms, and their au- 
thors: a 

The fifth resolution, to which others are merely preliminary. 
is the gag; and 1s substantially the same with the correspond- 
ing one of Mr. Patton It declares thatevery petition, memo- 


rial, resolution, proposition, or paper, touching or relating, in 
any way orto any extent whatever, to slavery or the abeli- 
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tion thereof, shall, on presentation thereof, WITHOUT ANY 
FURTHER ACTION THEREON, BE LAID ON THE TA 
BLK, WITHOUT BEING PRINTED, DEBATED OR RE 
FERRED. 

Yes, sir, this is what the Abolitionists themselves 
say of the resolutions introduced into this House, 
the last session, by Mr. Atherton, and which have 
beea denounced as .fbolition deugh-faced resolutions 
by other gentlemen of the South, enough, sir, to 
make any Southern man biuth, who has thus 
adopted the language of these Aboliticnists. 

But let us hear more from this source. Says 
that report, alluding to Mr. Atherton, and those 
Northern Democzats that voted with him: 


The names of the recreant sens ef New England, who re 
sponded “aye’’ to this infamous resolution, will be had tn laa! 
lng remembrance—they will be remembered with the cont mpt 


due to their base servility, and violation of Republican prince 
ples, in the Insane and wicked effort to prop up, for 
ger, the fallune fabric of Southern de sp 
shall have their reward. 

Such, sir,is the manner in which these men 
have been assailed by the Abolitionists, who have 
dared to step forward and save your Constiwtion 
preserve your Union, and avert from your nation 
the heavy curse of a civil and desolating war. 

Hear ag.in their avowals: 

It is due to the slave, that we sever at once this link of his 
chain; that we give to his cause all the benefit which may a 
crue froma free, unrestrieted?commercial interes rse” with 
Hayt. lt is lue to ourselves, to spare noeffort' +s prevent the 
powers of Congress from being longer perverted .othe support 
ola systein, which ts at once our curse and our reproach 

The matchiess resolution of Mr. Atherton failed te reach the 
pesiuons tor the recognition of Haytian independence. This 
year, they are referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to be respectfully laid ap in “monumental security.” Toey 
will see the huht at the next seasion of Gongress,it Abolition 
ists are faithtul to their high trust 

Noeccurrence in the history of the anti-slavery enterprise, 
has produce’ adeeper sensation, or sent mere consternation 
loto the ranks of our enemies, than the determination recently 
evinced by Aboliionists to carry their principles tothe poll 

The effort to sustain sl very is the same, at the North and 


a inde lon 


ist. Verily, they 


at the South. [tis an effort to shut out light; to silence reason; 
to stiflle conscience, to quench the living fire ef sympathy i 
the humansoul. It is an effort to stay the onward march of 


liberty, to arrest the progress of civilization, to frustate the 
plans and purposes of Jehovah for the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the whole greatfamily of man. 

In sucha contest, who can doubt which way the victory wil! 
turn? Whatever advantages the slaveholding power may oc 
casionally gain, its destruction is sure. The days of slavery, 
with its chains, its whips, its tears ef blood, are numbered. To 
hasten its downfall, is worthy our highest effortgas men, as pa 
triots, as Christians. Let us then consecrate ourselves anew 
to this great work, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, how different are these sen- 
timents coming from the Abolitionists themselves, 
from those that we hear on this floor; from their 
friends? What limle is said, or seems to have been 
thought by them, of the danger of the right of pet- 
fon? 

They do got intimate even a design to confine 
their efforts to the District of Columbia. No: they 
take bolder ground; they strike at once al the States 
and their institutions, in defiance of your Cons'i- 
tution or your Union. Why, then, amuse usaboot 
yourrghtof petiion? Why this shallow pretenee, 
this idle artifice, but to deceive and dupe the South, 
until you gain more strength to take higher 
grounds? Sir, I protest against your whole batch 
of false issuea, either here or before the people of 
the North or the South. The whole object of the 
incendiaries is unconstitut‘onal abolition, and which 
can be effected only by waging the most bloody 
civil wer that the world eversaw. It cannot be 
done by deception or tricks practised on us by the 
priesthood. The age is too enlightened to yield to 
such arts; and to carly out their projects, men 
must cast up the ccsis, and prepare at once to 

meet it—the number of lives, the mijjions upon 
millions of treasures to be spent, and the rivers of 
blood that mast fl:w before its accomplishment. 
But [ will not indulge farther in calamities no less 
prospective than disas'rous. 

I now read from the same document a revela- 
tion that is portentous, to which I call the partien- 
lar attention of Kentuckians, and which is as fol- 
lows: 


The effort of Mr. Van Buren to conciliate, by bowing down 
to the spirit of slavery, the vote of the South, has been met by 
the speech of Mr. Clay, delivered in the United States Senate 
since the presentation of this report. In this spre ch, Mr. Clay 
denounces the Abolitienists ia severe terms; brings forward, in 
his peculiar and forcible language, the stereotyped objections 
against the antislavery movement, lays down the monstrous 
principle that “that is property which the law makes pro 
perty,’”’ and upon the groun of necessity, the tyrant’s plea, ce- 
fends tha eternal enslavement of the colored race in our jand. 
On sitting down, after this effort for the perpetuation of a ey« 
tem of outrage and wrong, the most inexcusable, as well aa the 
most detestable that the sun has yet shone upon, Mr. Clay re 
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ceived the congratulations of the arch Nullifier and defender 
of “the most glorious inatitution,” John C, Calhoun, for having 
given the deathbiow to Abolition. Ht judgment is not turned 
back ward, the blow will be Ceath wo his owa prospeels of win- 
ning the splendid preze at which he is aiming; and to secure 
which he has, in this pro-slavery effort, fixed an indelible 
stigma upon his own reputation. One thing is now certain, 
il Son could have been a doubt before—the sacred cause o! 
impartial liberty, the cause of three millions of the enslaved in 
our couatry, has nothing to hope from Henry Clay. He stands 
before the world its unblushing, uncompromising opponent. 


Here, sir, is the clue to the late results at Harris- 


burg. Here, sir, is the delaration in advance, of 


the doom of that distinguished man of the West. 
Here is the prophecy—here the sentence passed; 
and has not the execution been inflicted? 1 am‘ no 
partisan of Henry Clay, and have no complaints to 
make of any injustice that may have been done 
him as a politician— I myself am not aggrieved by 
it; but as a matter of history, connected with im- 
portant events, I have a right, in common with all 
mankind, to speak of ut in illustration of whatever 
facts may be connected with the transactions of the 
times, which I do in despite of the snarlings of the 
envicus, or of the approbation or disapprobation of 
the treacherous. 


But, I have said that the facts revealed by what 
I have just read, were portentous. 


Mark, Mr. Speaker, this prophecy from this 
Abolition paper in alluding to Mr. Ciay’s speech 
against Abolition—* the blow will be death to his 
own prospectsof winning the splendid prize at which 
he is aiming.” Sir, what prize is here alluded to but 
the Presidency? Does any deny it? And why 
was this “death blow to his prospects of winning 
the splendid prize”—can there be a mistake in it? 
Because he was against Abolition. Let it be re- 
membered that this declaration and prediction was 
made but a few weeks after the delivery of this 
speech. What has been the history of that 
sect since? Have they not persevered in the 
most systematic manner to bring about this 
“death blow to the prospects of winning 
the splendid prize?” Have you not seen them 
nominating their delegates to the Harrisburg 
Convention from every part of the country 
where a man of them is to be found? Have you 
not seen, in that convention, one of their leaders 
(James Wilson of New Hampshire) sitting as vice 
president to that convention? Is it not known that 
in that convention, then and there, through the in- 
strumentality of the Abolition strength and influ- 
ence, that this “death blow to the prospects of 
winning the splendid prize” was struack—most fa- 
tally and truly struck?’ By them it was inflicted 
with a premeditated design; for not one vote was 
thrown against Mr. Clay from a slaveholding 
State at first. And, sir, is there no moral to be 
drawn from ail thi-? L emtreat gentlemen to reflect on 
it; italone is pregaant with a volume of commentary. 
I ask the members from Kentucky part:cularly to 
give their attention. I believe Kentacky is sound 
upon the subject of Abolition. She cannet be 
otherwise, from the nature of her ins'itutions and 
her descent. I believe ii her Representatives were 
even to give way here, that her peop!e would still 
be sound on this subject. The last message of the 
immortal Governor Clark that I read with peculiar 
delight, which was placed in my hands by an ho- 
norable member from that State, [Mr. SHerrop 
Wi tiaMs,] if not before, most satisfactorily con- 
vinced me of that fact; and but for one man, for 
whom she has seemed disposed to sacrifice her all, 
I believe, still, she would this day occupy a proud 
position in the front ranks of her Democratic brethren 
to whom she is so closely connected by nature and 
necessity. But I have digressed from my subject. 
Yes, sir, Henry Clay of Kentucky was rejected as 
the nominee for the Presidency of 1841, because 
he made a speech in the Senate of the United 
States adverse to the pretensions of the Aboli- 
tionists. That that speech sealed his fate with the 
Abolitionists no man of intelligence can, for a mo- 
ment, entertain a rational doubt. 

Hear what the leading papers of that party say 
of the result of this famous convention, immedi- 
ately after the nomination of William Henry Har- 
rison over Henry Clay of Kentucky was an- 
nounced, and observe its regular correspondence 


with that prophecy and prediction that I have just 
referred to, 


From Garrison’s Liberator 
NOMINATION OF GENERAL Harrison —The National Whig 
Convent on, assembled at Harrisburg on the 6h instant, nomi 
nate! William Henry Harrison for the office of President of 
the United States. On the first and second ballot, the vote stood 
tor Henry Clay, 103; for Harrison, 94; for Wintield Scott, 57. 


On the third ballot, the vote was for Harrison, 145; for Clay, 90; 
for -co't,16 All the slave States went for Clay. We te- 
gard this as another mnportantsiga of the imes—as a signal 


defeat of the slaveholding power in this country. Had it pot 
been for Abolitionism, Heary Clay would undoubtedly have 
been nominated. We have faith to believe that no sluve- 
holder will ever again be permitted to fill the Presidential 
office in this Republic. 


Hear with what further. acclamation it was 
hailed by the Emancipator, the organ of the Abo- 
litionists in New York. 


Tue Haragissvec Convention.—Well, the agony is over, and 
Henry Clay is—laid upon the shelf. And no man of ordinary 
intelligence can doubt or deny that itis the antislavery feeling 
of the North which has done it, in connection with his own os- 
tentatious and infamous pro-slavery demonstrations in Con- 
gress. Praise to God fora great antislavery victory. Aman 
of high talents, of great distinction, of long political services, 
of boundiees personal popularity, has been openly rejected for 
the Presidency of this great Republic, on account of his devo- 
tion to slavery Set up a monument of progress there. Let the 
winds tell the tale—let the slaveholders hear the news—let fo- 
reign nations hear it—let O'Connell hear i:—let the slaves 
hear it—a slaveholder is incapacitated for the Presidency of the 
United States. The reign of slavocracy is hastening toa close. 
The rejection of Henry Clay by the Whig convention, taken 
in connection with all the circumstances, is one of the heaviest 
blows the monster slavery has received in this country. 

From the Le Roy Gazette 

Very much like indeed! The ediuor of the Ohio paper aban- 
done’ the Whigs becaus they nominated the Abolitionists, 
and joined the Loco Focos because they went for the dough- 


Jaces; while we left the Jackson = because it adhered 


to slavery, and united with the 
ported abolition! 

This paper had been edited by Mr. Gates,* now a 
member on this floor. 

Now, if Kentucky is true to her-elf, true to her 
own institutions, and is unwilling to sacrifice her 
principles, ber natural interes's and reiations, all, 
all, sir, at the shrine of party feelings, can she ap- 
probate and give her countenance to resul's brough 
about by influences that n nety-nine of eve y hundred 
of her citizens despise? Wiil she ever be whipped into 
measures, and yoked into the support of them, by 
party discipline, either here or elsewhere? Sur, in 
my opinion, she has long occupied an unnatural 
position towards those who were identified with her 
by natural affinities. I believe an overwhelming 
majority of her p»pulation are essentia!ly De- 
mocratic; but they have been led by unnatural al- 
liances and extraordinary influences of particular 
individuals, in direct opposition to both her real 
principles and natural istererts. She is, from the 
natu:e of her position, from the character ef her 
institutions, fiom the character of all her inter- 
course and commercial relations, bound eventually 
to act with the South and West. Even now, one 
single individual out of the way, and she would be 
foremost in this House in advocating and support- 
ing, by her eloquence and her votes, these great 
measures of the Democracy with which her future 
destinies are so essentially identified. 

The results of the last few months, brought 
about by the united action of the fanatics, is 
enough to open the eyes of the most blind, and 
make the dumb speak out. The triumph of such 
influences is enough to’ arouse and awaken every 
man in this Union, who is resolved to resist them. 

Sir, it is idle, worse than useless, to attempt 
longer to conceal tke perilous ir fluence of Aboli- 
tionists, their designs, their s'rength, or preponde- 
rance. I have proved from the documents of this 
House that a majority of the whole Whig party 
(proper) of this House have, for the last six years, 
*cted with the Abolitionists. I have produce4 
names and dates, and referred to the pages, where 
all can examine for themselves; infoimation, that 
I know, will be found most unwelcome to many; 
but it was due that the country should know 1; 
and, sir, had this been the only evidence, there 
might have been some room left fir doubt; yet 
how completely is this most important fact corro- 
borated, if not most satisfacterily established, by 
the resul's at Harrisburg? Was it not proved 
there? Does net the result prove it beyond the 
power of contradiction? Prove that the Abolition 
influence did, and has, effectually preponderated 
in that body, composed, as it was, of the whole 
Whig party of the United States?) How perfect'y 


Vhies, because they sup- 
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rating influeace of that party in this House? 

; I knew that when I first ventured to assert the 
fact that a major.ty of the whole Whig party were 
acting with the Abo’itionists here, that I was Sing’e 
and alone inthe idea, and I confess I made it with 
Syme precau'ion and trepifation; but, sir, so pow. 
erful and irresistible are these facts that haye 
proved it, that I am emboldened, the more an{ 
more I reflect on them, or refer to them. — For, to 
me, the more I review them, the more conclusive 
and irresistible they appear. 

How awful, then, must be the position of that 
wing of the peryy, from the South and Southwest 
who represent slaveholding interests here! How 
perfect'y at the mercy of their Abolition friends 
who now, ia this House, constitute near two-thirds 
of their whole party! Take this fact, together with 
the fant of the r having the preponderance in the 
Harr sburg convention, and does it not prove that 
they have attached themselves to a party who, f 
not Abolition sts themselves, have, and are now 
acting with them? That the Southern wing of that 
party is left (whom I accuse not themselves of 
being Abolitionisis) in a small minority of the 
whole Whig party, it has been most conclusive y 
shown, both from the votes of this House and the 
re.ults of the Harrisburg conveation. Now, sir, 
what have the people of the South to expect from 
the action of those who co-operate here with their 
worst of all political enemies at this time? Sup- 
pose they meet in caucus to determine on the selec- 
tion of officers to this House who control, in a 
measure, the entire business of the nation, with little 
more than one-third of the whole number of that 
party, in which caucus the majority is to govern: 
can they expect to control that majority with their 
one-third? Do they suppose, for a momert, that 
so large a majority would be dictated to a moment, 
by such a minority? Sir, the idea is ridiculous. 
Let them read their fate in the result of 
the Harrisburg Cuvonvention, in which they 
can never have stronger claims to a preference? 
Or, do they think their feeble voice would ever be 
onze heard amid the enthusia m of the fanatic:? 
Is it by the support of the Whigs of the Sowh, 
then, that that party is to gain the ascendency in this 
House, and, consequently, in this Government? 
I conjure the Whig party from that section to 
pause long before they consummate the bans fur- 
ther by such an unholy, unnatural alliance! Let 
every man, woman, and child of the South, rise 
and forbid it! I ask them, in the name of our 
common country, to look at the character of the 
votes of this House, whether on a proposition com- 
ing from a Southern Whig, or Democrat, that con- 
flicts in the least with the pre ensions of the Aboli- 
tionists, and say, if their brother Whigs of the 
North have not in solid columns gone dead against 
them; and whether er not they have not themselves 
been compelled to rely for the supp rt of their own 
measures (f mean those introduced by Southern 
Whigs upon that subject,) upon the votes of the 
Northern Democrats 0 carry them through; not- 
withstanding the efforts made here by Southern 
men to drive them into the ranks of the Whig Abo- 
litionists? These facts cannot escape, sir, the dis- 
cerning eye of the intelligent practical men of th’s 
country; and I entreat gentlemen after the flood of 
evidence that has been exhibited recently, both in 
and out of Congress, to weigh well these facts te- 
fore they return again to their constituents of the 
South, to whom, and with whom, I now leave them 
to settle that question. 

Mr. Speaker, said Mr. B. I will now notice some 
remarks that have fallen from different gentlemen 
who have addressed the House on this subject, who 
have taken the liberty te refer to the action of par- 
ties in this body to prove that the Democratic 
party, in a body, co-operated with the Abolitionis's 
of the Nor:h; and as this seems to have been dune 
for the purpose of imposing on the people of the 
Seuth, whom, in part, I represent, I beg the further 
indulgence of this House while I present to their 
consideration some facts that have an immediate 
bearing on this case. If we look, sir, at the action 
of State Legislatures, we find where the Dem: crats 
have had the control, they have, in no instance, 
countenanced the Abolitionists, 
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In Maine, sir, her precent Governor Fairfield 
was one of thore whg sustained what Abolitiosists 
called “Atherton’s gag,” which was used against 
him io the election for Governor of that State, and 
in which he was susiained triumphantly by the 
Democrats. That Legislature, whenever it has re- 
ferred to the subject, has discountenanced the pro- 
jects of the fanatics. 

Sir, that little granite State, New Hampshire, 
the residence of ‘the dough-faced Democrats,” as 
ihey have been cenominated by Southern Whigs 
and Northern Abo!itionists, as early as January 
13th, 1837, passed in her Legislature the following 
resolutious, to which I solicit the particular atten- 
tion of those Southern gentlemen who have been 
so bitter in their denunciaticn of the ‘‘dough-faces of 
New Hampshire:” laws of New Hampshire, page 
288: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, tn General Court convened, That we recognise the 
constitutional right of the several States of the Union to exer-* 
cise exclusive jurisdiction within their own limits, on the sub- 
ject of slavery. ’ es 

Be itresolved, That Congress cannot, without a violation of 
the public faith, abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
unless upon the request of the citizens of that District, and by 
the Siates by whom that territory was ceded to the General 
Government. d 

Beit further resolved, That the union of the States can only 
be maintained by abs‘aining from all interference with the 
laws, domestic policy, and peculiar interests of every other 
State The conduct of those who would coerce our fellow-citi- 
zens in other States into the abolition of slavery by the inflam- 
matory appeals addressed to the fears of the imasters and the 
passiens of the slaves, is inthe highest degree censurable, as 
tending to alienate one portion of our countrymen from ano- 
ther, and to introduce discord into our sister States, and as a 
violation of that spirit ef compromise in which the Constitu- 
tion was framed. and adue observance of which is necessary to 
the safety of the Union. : 

At the last session, the Legislature of the same 
S ate adopted, in addition to what I have read 
above, the following: 

Resolved, Thatthe relation of master and slave, as esta- 
blished by law within the jurisdiction of any of the States, is an 
institution for which the State, within which it is established, is 
alone responsible, and with which neither this Legislature, 
nor the Legisluture of any olher State, can rightiully inter- 
fere 

Resolved, That the adoption and prosecution of measures 
by individuals residing within one State, with the avowed de 
sign of overthrowing the institution of another State, by send- 
ing emissaries, scattering documents, pamphlets or papers, 
within that State, against the declared will of the same, as a 
disregard of that comity, and mutual respect, which should 
ever becultivated among the States, 

Resolved, That Congress ought not to interdict the slave 
trade between the States, or toabslish slavery within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Territories of the United States. 

Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the House of Re- 
presentatives of the Congress of the United States, by which all 
memorials relating to the abolition of slavery, upon the presen- 
tation of ihe same, were ordered to lie on the table, withou any 
further action thereon, was not an infringement of the right of 
petition. 

Resolved, That the immediate aboli ion ofslavery, by what- 
ever means effected, without expatriation of the slaves, would 
be productive of calamities, moral and political, sach as should 
be ceprecated by every friend ofhumanity. 

Yet, sir, these resolnuions were passed by the 
party called and stigmatized here, and by Southern 
men, as “‘dough-faced’” Democrats. Sir, I could 
not do it myself, without feelirg my face crimson 
with shame, and blush-ng for the ingratitade, the 
unfeeling ingratitude, that 1 was subject to being 
charged with, by the whole section of country from 
which I come. 

But the election for Governor, that has recently 
taken place in Massachuse'ts, has been alluded to. 
We tave heard much about Governor Moiton’s 
being an Abolitionists. Now, sir, supposing it 
true, (which I am iaformed is very far otherwise,) 
what were the Democrats to do in choosing be- 
tween him and Gevernor Everett? Of course, to 
select the Jeast evil. 

Here is the endorsement of Governor Everett's 
Abolitionism, by one whose authority I presum 
none will deny here. Here, sir, it is: 

TO ABOLITIONISTS! 

We recommend to the attention of our Abolition brethren 
the following paragraph, which is a literal copy of the whoie 
ef an editorial paragraph in the last Liberator, written by Mr. 
Garrison: 

EDWARD EVERETT. 

The Governor of this Commonwealth has answered nnequi- 
vocally in the AFFIRMATIVE to the question, whe her he is 
favor of the immediate abolition of slavery iw the District of 
Columbia, and the slave trade between the several States, F:l- 
ward Everett now speaks the !anguoge of a patriot, a Republi- 
can, anda Christian. We believe it ts the real language of his 
soul. When, a few years since, he took opposite ground, he 
did violence to his convictions of right, and committed a griev- 
ouserror. We are disposed to abliterate all that has gone be- 
fore, and to commend him for his present honorable course. 


was desply corrupt, would be ungenerous: to charge him with 
being insincere at the present time, would be unjust: to accuse 
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To refer inviliously to what he said when public sentiment | 


| much has ten sa'd here and elsewhere. 
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him of seeking papularity, would be equally uncharitable. I 
is not yet a popular thing for the Chief Magistrate of this Com. 
monwealth to avow himself in favor of immediate emant ipa 
tion; and until he shall prove recreant to his present professions, 
it isto be taken for granted that he means just what he save 
In our opinion, he ought to receive the undivided sul port « { 
the Anti-slavery voters of this Commonwealth; nay, they have 
pledged to him their support, inasmuch as he has declared him. 
self to be in favor of their principles and measures 

We likewise recommend to the attention of our Abolition 
brethren the following unmutilated and literal extract of a com- 
munication in the same paper, by “A Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-slavery Board:”’ 

GOV. EVERETT’S LETTER IS SATISFACTORY. His 
endorsing Mr. Alvord’s report does not weaken his answer, 
but strengthens it, for that report was full of the soundest Abolt- 
tion doctrines THE GOVERNOR SHOULD RECEIVE 
THE VOTE OF EVERY ABOLITIONIST. Some, who call 
themselves such, but whose hearts are more with their party 
than with the slave, may sull go back to Edward Everett's old 
misdeeds, Let me tell them this is unfair. In the cireum- 
s'ances of the case, it is almost treacherous. Mr. Borden asked 
Governor Everet’s opinions, not as an individual, but as repre- 
senting the Abolttionists generally. The Governor answers at 
ence and unequivocally. Is it for us to turn round and charge 
him with insincerity?) This would bea gross outrage. Why 
did we ask him if we did not mean to judge him by his answer. 

Judge Morton's and Mr. Willis’s letters are very much alike. 
They give no information. They donot answer the simp/est 
of ail possible questions, so that aplain man can tell what 
they mean, Judge Morton refers to a letter written two years 
ago. Which, when you look at it, is no more ef a reply than the 
present. That letter conained some very handsome and tlow- 
ing periods about his detestation of slavery, &c. Tt, perhaps, 
served its purpose pretty weil in tts day; what would do for 
1837, will aot do for 1839. These vague professiens of Judge 
Morton amount to just pething at all. There is nothing in 
them you can put your finger on. Ifthe Abolitionists are to be 
satisfied with such unmeaning generalities, let me tell you, the 
politicians will never give them any thing else. 


I hope, sir, this will forever set that question at 
rest, and that the South will no longer be amused 
with the presentation of individual instances, as 
set-offs to tod es, sccieties and communities, even 
where they are ever so true. 

Let us now lock at Vermont, that purely Whig 
State. What has she done? 


STATE OF VERVONT, 
JANUARY 21,'1839, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- 
sentatives requested, to use their utmost efforts to prevent the 
annexation of Texas to the Bnited States, and to procure the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the slave trade between the several States and 
Territories of the Union. 

Resolved, That the adopuon by the House of Representatives 
of the United States on the 21st December last, 1837, of the 
resolution by which “all peuuous, memorials, and papers, 
touching the abolition of slavery, or the buying, sel.ing, or 
transferring of slaves in any State, District or Territory of the 
United States, were laid upon the table without being debated, 
print d, read, or referred,’? was a daring infringement of the 
rightof the people to petition, and a flagrant violation of the 
Constitution of the United States; and we do, in the name of 
the peeple of Vermont, protest against the passage of the 
same, or any similar resolution, by the prevent o1 any future 
Congress ot the United States, 


Sir, what is she now dcing? Has she not for- 
warded re.clusions to this Congress from her Le- 
gislature nearly every session since this agitation 
commese?d, in favor of the Abolitonisis and 
| against the action of this House, whenever it has 
aitempted to oppose their views? Is there not now 
a memorial and resolutions either before this or the 
other branch of Congress to that effect? There is! 
What a contrast, sir, not between twe individuals, 
but between two sovereign States—one Whig, the 
other Democratic. 

But, sir, I pass to New Yerk, about which so 
I will not 
awe lupen the electicn of Brad's (a most cele- 
brated Abolitionist) Lieutenant Governor by a 
unon of the Whigs and Abolitionists, and e'even 
Whigs to Congre s, who have vo ed, on every oeca- 


\| sion since thev have been hrre, against every m-a- 


sure that in the slightest degree conflicted with the 


| rights of the Abolition’sts, supposing al of whom 


wearly voted i gainst as on the ¢ measures. 


I rely 
upon suill bigherevidence. Here itis: 


\| POLITICAL ABOLITIONISM. 
The following docnment shows that the Abolitionists are in 


the field asa political party: 
Circvu.ar. 
TO THE ANTISLAVERY ELECTORS 


|| OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

i] We ask the privilege of brethren to set forth briefly, but 
| frankly, the reasens which constrain us to Cast our votes for 
i} William H. Seward, for Governor. 

| let Mr. Seward 1s the candidate of the party which, on the 
floor of Congress, nobly vindicates the inestimable right of 
petition, and as nobly asserts the freedom of debate: of the party 
also that sustains John Quincy Adams, and Wiiliam Slade; of 





| a party whose views are hberal and tolerant. 


to persons claimed as fugitive slaves. Instead of the denun 


ciations and revilings with which our petitions were (reated in 


2d. Mr. Seward is the ctndidate of the party which, in our 
last Legislature, pasned resolutions against the admission of 
Texas wiothe Union; against Patton’s gag resolutions; in. fa- 
vor of the right of petiion; in favor of granting trial by jury 


i} 


| 
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years past—instead of threatening us with penal enactments, 
the Whigs received and treated petitions and remonstrances 
with that respect and comity due to their constituents 

3d. Mr. Seward is the candidate of the party that opposes 
the re election of a Pr sident who stands pledged to veto any 
bill abolishing slavary in the District of Columbia, 

ith. Mr. Seward is the candidate opposed to Governor Marcy 
who, in his messages to the Legislature, haa manifested, in sen 
tument and sympathy, the bitterest hosulity to our cause, and 
who, asthe presiding officer of a public meeting, while he was 
Governor of the State, recommended the passage of laws autho 
izing a violaten of the mails, and inflicting pains and pe- 
a upon those who were disseminating intelligence and 
truth. 

hth. The re-election of Goverror Marcy would go very far 
toward the re-election of Martin Van Buren, whose measures 
and policy are so hostileto the cause of human liberty. 

And finally. because our knowledge of Mr. Seward leads us 
to confide in the general soundness and integrity of his princt- 
ples. We view the great question of a Sab-Treasury, a Na 
tional Bank, er the currency, of minor importance, « ompared 
with the greatsubject of human liberty; and believing that the 
election of Mr. Seward, and the defeat of Governor Marcy, will 
best promote the great cause ef universal emancipation, we 
shall vote for him ourselves, and recommend our Abehtion 
friends to do the same. 

We are, respectfully, pour fellow citizens, 
JEFFERSON MAYELL, 
President Albany Young Men's Anti-stavery & ciety 
CALVIN PEPPER, jr 
Vice President Albany Antisiavery Soctety 
JOHN WILSON, 
Corresponding Secretary Antivstavery Society 
H. CARPENTER, Ist V. P 
WM. GIBSON, 
One of the Executive Committee Young Men's Albany Anti 
slavery Society 
NORMAN FRANCIS. 
Chairman of Executive Committee of Young Men’s Albany 
Anti-slavery Soc:ety 
8. A. HASTINGS, 
A. McCLURE, 
J. McCLURE, 
FORDYCE SYLVESTER, 
JAMES E. McCLURE, 
S. B. HALL, 
CHARLES E. BURTON, 
JAMES BURTON, 
PETER M. McELROY, 
DAVID MARTIN, 
8. T. RICK, 
§& V. R. WATSON, 

Men of the South, 1 now ask you to pause and 
reflecton this? Here is no individual case. It is 
a preposition made and accepted by a multitude. 
The deel was done—the act consummated— the 
bitter fruits of which we are about now to reap 
from the frightful contest now going on between 
Governor Campbell of the State of Virginia, and 
Governor S ward of New York, involving this 
identical subject of Abolition. 

Sir, we have already done great injustice to this 
peaceable honest people of this country, as well to 
the East, North, and West, as tothe S.uh. The 
peeple of neiher section have been made ac- 
quainted with the awful explosion that these par- 
les are prepariog, 'o blow into fragments the best 
Government that ever was conceived, heard of, or 
framed by the hands of man. No, sir, in my 
judement, they are not prepared for the event— 
they do rot, they can not, desire it, and little, as 
yet, have they dreame! of the plot that is on foot to 
drench our mother country with the blood of her 
own off-pring. 

Ancther of the results of this extraordinary com- 
bination, was the passage, in the lower House of 
Assembly of the State of New York, as soon as 
the Whigs and Abolitionis s got the ascendency in 
it, of certain resolutions against those passe tl 
by Congress against the action of the Aboli- 
tionists and their petitions. The Senate, how- 
ever, which still retained a majority of De- 
mocrats, rejected them, after yresenting @ most 
able, lucid, and voluminous report through its 
chairman, C.1. S. Young, an extract from which I 
will now read to the House, 

Report of Mr. Young, to the Senate of New York, on certain 
resolutions of the House of Assembly of that State, touching the 
subject of the right of petition, dc. made February 26, 1539. 

The preambie and resolu:ions of the Assembly recites the 
substance ofthe resolutions of the House of Representatives of 
the United Siates adopted in December last, un the motion of 
Mr. Atherton, one of its members, by which the House of Re 
presentatives, by a very large majority, deculed that every pe 
tition, memorial, &c. touching or relating to slavery, or to the 
abolition thereof, should, on presentation thereof, without any 
further action thereon, be laid en the table without being re- 
ferred, printed, or de gated; and (he preamble and the resolo 
tions of the Assembly prov ounce that, by enforcang such re 
eolution, the ear House of Representatives have infringed upon 
the rights of the people of the State of New York. 

The first resolution of the Assembly iecloees thatthe reeolu 
tion above referred to isa violation of the righis of the people of 
this State fe x 

The third resolution of the Assembly eoleranly protests against 
the resolution above referred to, and requests the Representa 
tives in Congress from this State w use thelr best. exertions Wy 
to cause the same to be rescinded. . 
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Alter a most powertul, convincing, an! irresisti- 
ble argument in their report against the course of 
the Abolitionists and Whigs in the Asser:bly, Mr. 
Young contiaues: 

Ifthe committee have not deceived themaelves, it will ap 
pear manifest to every reflecting mind, that the right of peti- 
tion, as eecured by the Constitution, cannot be infringed by Go- 
vernment, except by a lawof Congress, and consequently the 
Agherton reaolutions Cannget be tortured into such infringe- 
pent 

Thatalongand elaborate report having been made three 
yeare ago, oder the direction of the House of Representatives, 
on theeabject of Abolition petitions and Aboliionism, shat 
House ia not bound, nor ought it to make anothers relerence, 
and cause another report to be made on the same subject 


And this able and masterly report then concludes 
with the following resolution, which was sustain- 
ed entirely by the Democracy of that body: 


Resolved, That the preamble and resolutions of the Assem 
bly be, and they are hereby, rejected 

AH which is respectfully submitted 

S. YOUNG, Chairman 

Here, again, I have presented, not individual 
cases, but the records of the proceedings of bodies 
of men, and that of the Legislature of the great- 
est State in your Union. Whata striking contrast 
does it present to the declarations male here! 
This, sir, has been one of the fruits of tie Whig 
victories in New York. 

Here is an article from the pen of a Whig mem- 
ber of this House, from New York. [tis trom an 
Abo ition paper, called the Leroy Gazte. It is 
in these words: 

With rery greatunamimity, Abolitionists in the West, and 
we apprehend throughout the States, hare conscientiously 
considered they were discharging their solemn duty to thew 
country. and divectiy advancing the cause of human rights, 
by casting their votes for Wiliam 1. Seward, fur Governor; 
aman anda candidate of a party who hare ever treated the 
adrocateé f emancipation with consideration and respect, 
and standing opposed also to a candidate and «a party who 
have not failed to treat them with hostility and the most su 
pe ious contempt. Tha almost unanimous support of 

e 15000 Wide Abolitionists of the State, despite the 
hypocritical cant of a prostituted, grovelling party press, 
well intended warning has overthrown aknotof 
rohave for years dictated thet reed and faith of 
the State. and whose hich behest has been law and gospel to 
hundreds of their adherents 

Mr. B. contuned: hear, sir, azain from the samee 


and your own 
} 


aristocrats 


fin the one hand, therefore, our Whig friends would Wo 
t to he sa much elated with success,and to feel so 
ifid { their po ver hereafter, as to attemp' arwarfare 


agains! Abolition, for they should remember thaé itis the 


fairness and liberality, with which as a party they have 
hereto(ore treated the Ahbolitionists, which has secured their 
generalsupport, even despite the warnings of some of the 
principal Abolitionists in the State; and sheuld they now be 
so foolish as to commence an attack on them, and change 
their course of conduct towards them, they will find to thcir 
vorrow that they will arouse an opposition which no party 
cordsecan control, and itrill be the last election in the State 
they willearry 


Now, if tuat gentleman is present, I worder if he 
will deny, wo, that these are his sentin ents, and 
that he is an Abolitionist. 

[Here Mr. Gates from New York rose, and 
atked the gentieman fiom North Carolina if he al- 
Juded to him 

Mr. Bynum said he did not know that gentlemin 
by_person, but if it was one Seth Gates irom New 
York, he did allude to him. 

fr. Gates then said that he would answer the 
member from North Carolina, that the language he 
had read was his, and that he did not deny being 
an Abolitionist | 

Then, said Mr. B that member is the first who 
has had the candor to own his being an Aboli- 
tionist in this debate; and a'though I dete « his prin- 
ciples, I eannot but admire his candor as a maa; 
for, of all things, I have always been taught 
mostly to abhor a hypocr te, who would do me an 
intury while be proclaimed himself my fiend. 

While on this subject, he aske! to be permitted 
to read another exirac!, from another d stinguished 
Whig candidate for Governor of New Hampshire; 
itis in a pariof the reply of General James Wil- 
son, late ene of the distinguished vice pre idents of 
the convention at Harrisburg which nominated 
William Henry Harrison for the next President of 
these United Sates, and which is as follows: 

Opposed as T am tostavery in all ius forms, and believing that 
its continued exisience in the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories, and the slave trade there and between the States in- 
volves a national responsibility, Lam of opinion that Congress 


ought, without delay, to exercise the power that body has over 
the subject. 


The rm p'y was to questions put by ene of the 
Abolition societies of that State. ; 

Now, sir, here is the reply of a Democrat, bear- 
ly at the same time, from the same State, who was 
then a candidate for Congress. It is the reply of 
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the honorable gentleman who sits to my left, Mr. 
Burke, of New Hampshire, in a»swer to similar 
questions from the same source. Yet, sir, we have 
heard him, too, denounced here as an Abolition De- 
mocrat. Here is the reply— 

From the above you will be likely to come to the conclusion 
that I do not deem it necessary to give precise reaponses to the 
questions which you have propounded; but lest there may be 
a disposition to charge me with a design te evade responsibility 
by declining to give the specific answers required, L now, after 
fulland mature deliberation, declare my unqualified opposition 
to modern Abolitionism, in all its measures, phases, and polli- 
cy. Llook upon it as a scheme fraught with mealeulable mis- 
chief and peril to the union of the States and consequently to 
the best interests of the people of the republic ; andas demand- 
ing the firm and decided, but moderate and lawful opposition 
of every true patriot and friead to our civil and political insti- 
tniions, 

What a contrast between the answers of these 
two individuals! Can there longer be a doubt as 
to the position assumed by these two parties in the 
breast of a rational man in existence? Sir, it is 
impossible ! 

I pass over the re-olutions of the Whig Leg’sla- 
ture of Rhode Island against the action of Congress 
relative to Abolition petitions, and come over to 
Pennsylvania. What has been the character of 
the parties in that State? Will any man deny, 
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that Governor Ritner was an Abolitionist, who de- | 
nounced with such bitterness, the black spirit of 


' glavery,”’ as he chose to call it? None have, ner 


will deny it. 
I will now, Mr. Speaker, refer to an extract from |} 
an address delivered by Governor Porter, the late 
Democratic Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
ani suceess’ul candidate over Ri'ner, the Anti- 
mason Abo!lit on Wh g candicate of that State. 


[Mr. Co eer of Pennsylvania here rose and | 


a ked Mr. B. when that speech or address was de- 
livered | 

Mr. B. said ke would refer the gent'eman to his 
remarks when published, in which he would thea 
specify both time and place. 

Such was the language put foith then by Gover- 
nor Porter in that address. Said he— 


When the infant States of the Union united together in the | 
Revolution, for the common defence, under the feeble bonds of 
of the old Confederation: and when necessity drove us to 
form something more “efinite and binding, which brought about 
the Constitution of 1783, involuntary servitude was the subject 
of much discussion, arrangement, and concession. It was finally 
disposed of in the manner pointed outin the latter instrment. 
To agitate the question anew, when it was thus satisfactorily 
settled, is not only unwise and impolitic, but is a virtual 
breach of good faith to our brethren of the South; aa unwar- 
rantable interference with their domestic relations and insti- 
tutions, and is caleulated to do positive injury to the African 
race there held in servitude, for whom in her pehey, and with- 
in her own borders, Pennsylvania has always shown a hbe- 
coming sympathy. Tecan never, in the official station which 1 
occupy, Consent to couutenance a course which may jeopard 
the peace and harmony of the Union, without answering any 
good purpose in the end. It shall meet with no encouragement 
at my hands.* 


' 


Such are the opinions of the Demccratic Gover- 
nor of that great and patriotic State, which has 
been so justly denominated the “keystone” in the 
arch of the temple of our repabl can States. Such 
sentiments are t-uly worthy of the Governor of 
a great State, who looked to the Unicn of our 
States, and peace of the country, and the prosperity 
of this united people, more than to the interest of 
a faction. 

Here is another evidence of the feelings of the 
two great parties of that State: In the late conven- | 
tion to remodel its Consti'uticn, en motion of Mr. | 
Martin to insert, as one of the amendments, the | 
word “while,” so as to restrict the r ght of suffrage 
to the free white men of that State, which was sup- 
ported by the Democrats, with a solitary exe*ption, 
77 in numbs«r, and was opposed by a vote of 45, 44 
of whem, were Whigs. Now, s'r, what higher evi- | 
dence can be desired, as to the position of the par- | 
ties in that State? 

Let us now turn our eyes to the mighty West, 
and examine for a few moments what has trans- 
pired there in addition to the noble stand that her | 
distinguishe{ members have taken in both branches | 
of Oongre:s Ohio, that proud “buckeye” State, 


1} 
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| raligsm noder a new guise, and that the political action of 


! 
| 
| requested to leave their names with the publishin 
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in a language truly worthy of the empress State of 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Here are the resolutions recently passed by one of 
the largest and most numerous Democratic met. 
ings ever held in that State, assembled from all 
sections thereof, preceded by a most powerful and 
unanswerable argument. This, sir, is the Jan. 
guage of the Democratic party of the State of Ohio: 

Resolved, That slavery being a domestic institution, recog 
nised by the Constitution of the United States, we, as citizens o} 


a tree Buate, have no right to interfere with it, and that the or 
ganizing of societies and associ tions in free States . 
Hon to the institutions of sister States, while productive of no 
good, may be the cause of much mischief, and while such aso 
clations for political purposes ought to be discountenanced by 
every lover of peace and concord, no sound Democrat will have 
part or lot with them. oo 

Resolved, That political Abolitioniem is but ancient F 
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ede 


Anti-slavery societies, is only a device fer the overthrow of De. 
mocracy 

Resolved, That should there be any members of this Conven 
tion who do not subscribe to the principles contained jn those 


reselutions relating to the subject of Abolition, they be 





hereby 


> : £ com 
mittee, to be published with the proceecings ef this Cop- 


venuion. 


Mr. B. continued: Sir, I have been informed 
. . ° , 
such was the unanimily of the Demociatic party 
on this subject, that not a single name was lefi with 
| the committee, to be pablished. In addition to this, 
| the last papers from the Legislature of that mag- 
nahimous State, bring us the following accounts: 
OHLO LEGISLATURE, 
| | Reported for the Ohio Statesman. | 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1Syo 
On motion ef Mr. Flood, the House took up the resoluuons 
| relative to the subject of slavery. 
Mr. Waddle called for the question to be taken on each resol 
thon separately 
The first resolutior. was then adopted 
} reads as follows 
| Resolved hy the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That the subject of slavery, as it exists in pariicular portions of 
| the United States, was settled and adjusted at the formation ot 
| the Federal Constitution 
The question then being on the adoption of the second resoly 
tion, which is as follows: 
| Resolved, That, inthe opinion of this General Assembly, the 
interference of citizens of our State in the internal regulations 
of another, is highly censurable and improper, and that we view 
the unlawful, unwise, and unconstitutional interference of the 
fanatical Abolitionists of the North, with the domestic institu. 
tions of the Southern States, as highly criminal, and that it is 
the duty, obligatory on ali good citizens, to discountenance the 
Aboliuonists in their mad, fanatical, and revolutionary 
schemes. 
Let it not be forgotten, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Legislature of this State is now overwhelmingly 


Democratic, and let it be understood that these re- 


yeas 48, nays 2, which 


| 


|| solutions (an'ike those of the Whig Legislature of 


| New York) are “the fruits of the last Democratic 
victory” in the State of Ohio. 
With this exhibition of evidence, showing the 


‘| position and inclination of the present parties of 


this ecuntry, I shall remain content to abide the fu- 
ture decision of the peop'e of this nation, with but 
a single reference more; which, sir, is to the peti- 
tions that have been introduced into this House in 
favor of the abolition of slavery. 

It will, Mr. Speaker, astonish the people of the 
Whig party, who have confessed their opposition 
to Abolitionism, to learn that more than nine-tenths 
of those petitions have been introduced into the 
American Congress by members of the Whig 








has taken the lead upon this subject. Her Demo- 
cracy there have taken it in hand and spoken in 
a voice of thunder to the fanatics. (Well may 
they despise the Democracy.) Sir, she has spoken 





Inaugural address of David Porter, Governor of Pennsylva 


nia, delivered in the hall of the House of Representativis, 
that Siate,) January 15, 1839, 


party. 

{Mr. Gippinas from Ohio (Whig) was under- 
stuod to ask Mr. B. for his authority.] 

Mr. Bynum. The journals of your House, sir. 
I speak trom an estimate made by your Clerk the 
session before the last; and, if my recollection 
serves me rightly, the disparity was greater than I 
have s'ated. 

Now, sir, I should like to know if such a mass 
of evidence, as has been elicited upon this subject, 
daring this debate, has ever been known before to 
be brought to bear upon any given question about 
which there did exist, in reality, a rational doubt; 
and if any man of the most ordinary mind, atter 
reviewing these facts, can longer entertain one 
doubt as to what par'y has, or is, at this time, fa- 
voring the Abolitionists, that are threatening the 
dissolution of the fairest portion of this glorious 
Republic with fire and sword No, sir; pene sir, 
none, except he who is wilfully blind or wilfully 
corrupt, and who would sacr fice our boly Unicon, 
the peace, safety, and prosperity cf ihe fairest por- 
tion of our country, ‘o the ma'ignant, though blind, 
demcn of party spirit. 
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Bat I will not delay the House furiher with any 
comment of mine on the evidence I have exhibited. 
| have offered it for the consideration of the House 
andthe people of my country, hoping that they will 
adjudge its merits, without regard to the humb'e 
source from which it comes, or the party from 
which it may have emanated, ask ng, as I do, for 
jtonly an impartial examination of the facis, by 
all parties, before they presume to pronounce their 
condemnation. 

I will now, Mr. Speaker, address myself more || 


ment; and tor whose benefit? Sir, execute the firs! 
object cf your shortsighted, unholy design, and 
that moment the cord that now binds us as a na- 
tion is broken into atoms. Have ycu any inie 
resi atstake? Do you anticipate no loss by this? 
Are your people prepared to abandon our entire 
Southern cost, and part forever with your trade 
and intercourse with us} Who consumes the pro- 
ducts of your manufac'urers? Your arts and 
every species of your mechanism? What becomes 
of your trad+ and commercial intercourse with the 
particularly to those gentlemen of the North who South? Your shipping, employment for your dense 
have reflected so much upon the wisdom of the || population, with whose weight in many places, the 


South in rejation to the matter before us, ani will || very earth gioans as they move? Are you pre- 
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endeavor to show them and the world their pared todo ail this? Have you honestly asked 
greatest want of sagacity and = statesman- || your yeople, if they are prepared for it?) No, sirs, 
ship, in every step they have taken vpon no sirs, you have deceived them! You and your 


this momentous question, I say momentous, || priests,S uaits, Garrisons and Tappans, have told 
because it involves the very existence of them italleeu'd be atlected without. Oh! igno- 
our present Government; and in nothing more rant, shortsighted men! 
than this, is evineed their profunnd want of that Bat, sir, Boston, bound down as she is, and has 
knowledge of this great subject, that shou'd charec- been, from the influences I have siated, must awa- 
teriz? the statesman. Yes, sir, amid the agiiation ken, from mecessity, and shake off that gloom that 
and excitementof fanaticism, they seem to have binds Ler to the destinies of a short-sighted, ignc- 
Jost all sight of conseguentevents that must flow rant priesthocd and closetted boolk-men that se 
from their course here, and that of the Abolition- has taken for politicians, unpractised in the world, 
ists, aS Certa’n as a cause precede; its effects, or as as itis, and as it moves onward. She, too, must 
the light precedes the approach of that vertical || meet tuis question practically in its face—whose | 
sunty What!sir, they speak of statesmanship? very exist nce depends, and must of necessity de- 
Their very discourse here proves conclusively how pend, upon her trade and her commerce for her 
far they are behind the ime. Ido nct deny their || stores and supp ies, and the retrruing equiva'ents 
learning and phi'osophy, and theory, if you please; fur the products of her arts and manufactories 
but, in practical knowledge of man, of human na- These are the questions that practical statesmen 
lure, as it is now, and must exist under similar cir- will look to; and, for the want of a proper know- 
cumstances, they are at fau!t, and are falling more ledge, or a proper regaid for which, 1 the present 
ard more behindhand daily. It is that class of dynas y, that has so long ru’ed that State, the great 
Statesmen, throughout the world, that you now see revolution that is now going on there has been put 
falling into disrepute, and behin{ the age in which inmotion. Thay see, as all must see, to follow 
they live. To demonstrate this, | will not fly to them lcnger in their projecis of dissoluton of the 
Europe, when the most siriking examples are here Government, it must result in the sacrifice of the 
in mv own country before me. greatest bouns giventhem by Providence, arising 
Sir, let us look to the East, and see what has from an asscciation wih their Southern brethren, 
becn going ¢n there for years? Letus look now ! and, imarciurn acain to their old impoverished 
at old Massachusetts, and see the bursting of fet- mother, Engiand, io reconnectthem:elves again with 
ters that has recently taken place there in the last ihe sterile barrens, snow capped mountains and 
electons of thatState. Witness the flying frag- icy cliffs of Canada. 
ments of antiquated and expleded systems, im- New York, too, must make up her mind to meet 
posed on the herculean intellects of that pecple, by the eons quences of this momentous qnestion be- 
the antiquated theories of their priests, bookmen, fore ihe first blow is struck, for tsere is no State 
and scholars, that are wont to ransack their ingenua- nercity in the Union that has so greata pecuniary | 
iy,'oforge manacles-of superstitious invention, | interest at siake. She, too, in my honest judgment, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to bind down and held in subjection the enlight- has been deceived and impcsed on in relation to 
ened prectical mind of thal enterprising peop!e. this subject. 

Sir, the whole cont«st that is going on there has 
been between practical and theoretical man. And 
ia what age or naticn, IT ask, bas this ¢ ntest ever 
taken place, in which the former have not evesta- 
aly and effectua'ly overcome the latter. Upon 
this, history records but one decision: it ts in favor 
of practical men, throughout the werld. You 
may, sir, for a while, by inculeating and cherishing 
your superstition under the girb of religion, and | 
your reverence for forms and theorics unnecessary, | 
and ofien mischievous and ruinous, keep in abso- 
ln e’subjection the most active, enterprising intel- 
lect; which, in ali free Governments, will ever, 
sooner or later, be broken through by the free, un- 
restrained intercourse of man wih his fellow man. || 
Perhaps no State in the Union has had such means, 
or made such efforts, to bin | down her people with 
superstitious observances, as that of Massachu- 
setts—her presses, her wealth, both teing in the 
hands of the few, backed by the superstition ixcul- 
cated ty her priests; upon whose heads will rest 
every drop of blood that must ficw from the prose- 
cution of this unho'y crusade of Abclition, and 
who are, and should te, held responsible for every 
luss that is sustained by the hc nest, peace-loving 
people of t!e East, North, or West. Yes, sir, their 
handwriting is legible in every movement that hrs 
been made on this subj-ct, from its commencement! 
to its present stage. They seem env'ous of the infa 
movs distinction of the “terusaders of the East,” 
who d-popolat-d Enrop>, and drerched a nation 
in bloo |; while they mean be! to fight themselves, it 
is theirs to dium cn others, but never to meet || 
danger. By their sa’esmanshp, and that of || 
their coadjutors, they are now laying te foun- || 
dation for the seedy dicseluiioa of th.s Govein- i 

& 


The mass cf the peopte, I cannot be persuaded, 
are prepared for the cous: quences of the course of 
some of their Representauves here, and at home. | 
Sir, they and their co-operaors have studiously 


concealed from that honest pecp'e the fact, that 
|| the immediate question that they are pow making 
with us, is a question (blink it as they may) of 
peace Of war—a result as inevi/able as that the light 
of Heaven fails from a cloudless sun! 

Sir, have they told that pesp'’e this, and of its 
train of disastrous Consequences, the end of which 
no man here is young enoughtosee? No, sir: they 
and thir Aboliion comrades at home, my life 
upon it, have ever kept this result closely cen- 
cealed trom the poor objects upon whem they 
operate. 

Let New York, I would say, beyond all other 
States and ciis, pause and reflect upon these 
awful consequences, ere the hour be too lute to 
apply the socthng remedy. Sir, let her read her 
fate in that of Tyre, Bagdad, and Babylon. Dis- 
solve your Union, as a civil war must do, as it in- 
evitably wil do, and what becomes of the pride, 
the wealth, and grandeur, of the Empire cits? 
| Your magnificent boi dings, your sp'endid domp-, 
|| must ina few short years he in one common pile 
of ruins, the mere haunts of the scorpion, the 
streaked lizard, and the hooting ow). Your trade 
broken up, yeur commerce abanJoned, wao will 
you find else to inhabit these pies of roten ruins, 
bot the crawl giepie, and the fowls and bezs's 
of pry that prowl by midnight, to entrap their 
gainc, end t» procure thew food. Sad re- 
flect:ons, but not le:s trae tian sad, if history is a 
‘auhiul chronicler of events, and cause and ¢ fect. 
Your shipping rotung in your poris—your 


| 


| 
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seamen out of employment—your manulactories 
annihilated, and your trade and commerce destroy- 
ed, would present ascere of misery and pauperism 
perhaps wihouta parallel in the modera world. 
Insuch an event, who cannot see that the monu- 
mental city (Baltumore) or Charleston, if you please, 
w.uld soon become the New York of the South 
and emporiums of the Southern world, and of that 
universal trade now supplied by the arts and labor 
of your people. Your manutacturing capitalists, 
sir, would take fight trom the Norch to Richmond 
and Petersburg of Virginia; to Salisbury, Raleigh, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina; Camden, Columbia, 
York, and E:jgefield, of South Carolina; Augusta, 
Milledgeville, Macon, and Columbus, Georgia , 
and other places equally and eligibly situated And; 
do your politicians pot see something in all this, to 
admonish them of the self/immolating course that 
they have parsued in uniting with the Abo- 
litionisis? But, sir, more to these — short- 
sighted priest ridden and priest-terrified —_ politi- 
cians, who by such acts are calling down 
ihe vengeance of Heaven upon theic own devoted 
land. Let me, sir, here make a suggestion to 
them, if they cannot see, nor will not take a hint. 
Do they know that there is a certain line called 
**Masoa and Dixon’s line?” Do they know that 
itextends from the Atlantic to the Pacifie ocean? 
Have they heard of a certa'n Sabine river, aod a 
new Republic recently cailed Texas? Do they 
know of a certaia place called Mexico? Have they 
ever heaid oj a certain isthmus, called Darien? Do 
they not kaow that by drawing one breath—the 
utterance of one word to Texas—that country 
is Ours, by alliance or by conquest, uniting us as 
one people, from the line of Mason and Dixon,” 
to the isthmus of Darien? 

Yea, more: can they, Mr. Speaker, I mean the 
Abolitionists and their trends, present and absent, 
expect the co-operation of the great West, especial- 
ly of those States of the valley, united to us in the 
indiss°luble bonés of nature, by the great waters of 
the Micsissipp\? No, sir, this identity of interest 
and alliance has been tormed by “ na‘ure and na- 
ture’s God,” which no man, nor set of men, can 
put asunder. 

Bat, sir, in this severance and sectioning, what 
would Pennsylvania, that “arch-stone” State, say? 
the waters of whose D.laware was the shores of 
a slaveholding State; on the one side, the waters of 
her Mononghahela is poured into the Ohio on the 
other, commingling with the Mississippi, that passes 
through the very heart of six slaveholling States, 
carrying with it, from her Pittsburgh, the richest 
freights of her manu'acturers, industry and labor, 
to the ports of New Orleans, the great emporium 
of the South and Wes‘ern world. Sr, have these 
mighty statesmen,(Lilliputian I should say,) or have 
their minds been so engrossed with their tender in- 
ward consciences as not to look abroad to those 
outward and external circumstances that are go- 
ing on in this vast Republic? Have they conde- 
scended to trace from causes their inevitable effects? 
No, sir, absorbed in their moon-sickened philan- 
thropy, they are perfectly blind to the commotions 
that must result from the folly and madness of their 
conree. 

Mr. Speaker, the South does not wish to assume 
the position that her Northern enemirs seem de- 
termined to force her to take; she would greatly 
preier continuing in the Union, enjoying the matu- 
a! blessings that it has so long bestowed on all; 
she has no desire to separate from her Northern 
brethrin, and, when she is driven to it, it will bea 
matter of necessity, and not of chvice: although I 
now say to all she would scora to remain one hour 
longer in that Union than the sacred obligations 
are strictly obs rved, entered into by that sacred 
compact with our fathers. If, however, such an 
event shoud cccur, let gentlemen not deceive them- 
selves in believing, for a moment, that she bas not 
every thing to hope, and but little to fear, upon this 
subject; they are periecily prepared for the crisis, 
and, I am sorry to say, that there are thousands, 
from con: iderations | have before mentioned, who 
would cour: rather than avoid it. 

Let me then, sir, again intreat thore gentlemen, 
who are forcing upon us these sad alternatives, to 
pause and reflect once more por the awful gone. 
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quenc’s that the continuation of their visionary 
and mad schemes must bring dowa upon their 
country? : 

Let me conjure them to cease their mockery 
about the right of petition, which can ‘eceive no 
longer any but the most ignorant; aid return to 
their deluded, imposed on, and abused constituents. 
Speak to them in practicab'e and intelligible lan- 
gaege, and tell them, though truly, plainly, the 
facts as they exist, as the God of nature has de- 
termined them—te'l them honesty, tel them that 
the isfue that they are now making with their 
Southern brethren, involves nothing short of “the 
question of peace or war.” That to effect their 
obyect, will cost the lives of one-third of their entire 
popoulation, and an amount of treasure beyond 
that which now can be commanded by both the 
powers of England and America. Teil them the 


ruin, the desolation, the misery, the pauperism, | 


and nniversal havoc, that mist overspread the 
land, before their designs can be accomplished. 
Point them to the fate of “the Crosaders to the 
East,” who undertook a simi'ar expedi'ion, to take 
possession of the Holy Land. Let them learn 1m 
their fate the dest ny that awaits them. Go home, 


gentlemen, and be honest with your constituents; | 


put the question fairlyto them, whether they are 
for “peace or war” with u-? Whether they are 
prepared to encounter these avful disasters, suf- 
ferings, and privations; to make the att mpt to ef- 
fect their obsect—accom jlish it they eannot, 
And tell them, alse, that he who wou!'d deny ‘hese 
facts, and almost inevitable consequeaces, is too 
ignorant to representa just and a virtuous people, 
and would bea 
down upon the human family, a greater curse than 
ever emerged from the box of Paxrdora—a measure 
to be spurned, as more loathseme than the leper, 
whose pest.ferous breath even, is not less contami- 
nated with rottenness and death. 

Ihave now, Mr. Speaker, concluded my re- 
marks upon many of the most important subjects 


alluded to in this discussion, and shali feel per- | 


tectly satisficd for an impertial people to make up 

war decison upon the evidence aud fects that 
have b en brought forward by the conteading par- 
ties. I 
stituents and my country, so far as my feeble ca- 
pacity has enablid me todischarge it. I have passed 
over, unnoticed, the remarks of certain gentlemea 
from the South who mace war upon me a few 


days ago for presuming to speak of the interes's of | 


the South, in opposttion to Abolition sm; for I 
cannot consider him a gocd general, or a faihfal 
soldier, who makes war upoa his own army, and 
kills off his own men, when upon the eve of battle 
wita a fearful foreign enemy. 

Before corc'uding, | wish to make but a few 
remarks upon a subject that, in my opinion, has 
been unnece- sarily drawn in this debate. 
sir, is no place to canvass Presidential qual.fica- 
tions; that belongs to the peop'e whom we represent, 
and it is our duty simply to carry out their decree, 
not for them to be dictated to, to execute and carry 
out our decrees. Much has been said about the 
military fame of one of the Presidentia! candidates 
at this time. Now, sir, I do not believe in any 
man’s fame which is derived from the puffs of 
Congressional partisans, and mere pariicularly in 
the fame of a “military chieftain” which is given 
him, not at the field of battle, but by the eloquence 
of his learned Congressional friends; by Cocumeats, 
and speeches, and short histories of his hte. When 
was it ever known before, that the fame of a great 
general had to be taught to the people twenty or 
th rty years after the great de*ds he had performed 
had been passed ever, and unheard of before? Sir, 
the ilea, | will not say is contemp'ible, but is su- 
perlatively ri‘iculous. Thave evilence here in my 
hand to show what General Hariison has been. | 
will show that he was denied the honors of a 
Genera] or soldier, in the Senate of the United 
States, inlirecily, and that he was pronounced a 
Federalist, cnee, by John Randolph, and a de- 
fender of the alien and sedition laws, and he did 
not deny it. 

{The Speaker here said it was out of erder to 
discuss the character of General Harrison in that 
deQae, as it was not applicable to the subject be- 
fore the House. } 


ready and fit ins'rumeat to bring 


have done only my duty to my €one | 
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Mr. B. said, sir, | am well aware of that; but as 
others have done it, I felt as though I possessed the 
same right, and was only disposed to exercise it. 
I am willing to pass it over, but give notice that I 
shall append as much as see proper to the remarks 
I have made, if they are thought worthy of publi- 
cation. One word, however, I will say, that does 
not apply exclusely to General Harrison. It 
is this: there is no inéiucement that shall 
ever make me, as a Southern” man, 
the advcca‘e or de‘ender of Southern rights and 
Southern institutions, support directly or indirectly 
for any important office in the country, one who is 
so dependent, directly or indirectly, upon the party 
of Abolitionists for his election. Way, sir, if de- 
pendent on them for his election, would ke not be 
equally dependent on them here to sustain him af- 
ter that election in the station in which they had 
placed him? And could he do that, except by con- 
ciliating, yielding to them, and giving them a part 
in his Administration? Sir, would not they be one 
of the very pillars upon which his Administration 
wouldrest for its support? without which support, 
such an Administration could not sustain itself a 
twelvemonth, a month, a week, searcely a day. 
Do not a!l see, then, the indispensable necessity 
there would be fer such a President to ecurt such 
an interest, and which ean never be done without 
the most deleterious and pernic’ous rvsu'ts to every 
slaveho'ding State in this Republic? Should Mar- 
tin Ven Buren be placed in such a situation to- 
morrow, Without reflecting on the course of others, 
I, sir, shou'd feel myself guilty of nothing short 
of high treasont» my coun'ty not to proc'aim my 
implacable and uncompromisibg opposition to him 
and his Administration, from the houseteps, and 
on every public highway in the country, if necessa- 
ry. But in this there may be, with some, an ho- 
nest difference of opinion existsting. May it be so. 

But, sir, | have done, never, I hope, to address 
this House egain upon the same subject, or upon 
one fraught with as much mischief. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclading my remarks, I must 
here take the liberty of saying that I rose with a 
predetermined resolat oa not to let a personal reflec- 
tion escape me; and whatever may have happened 
to induee me to depart fr:m such a resolve, I as- 
sure you, sir, itha- been done with no ordinary re- 
luctance on my part, and nothing but a sense of 
self-efen-e could have ever prempted sech a 
coure. I am aware, sir, too, of the tme that I 
have consumed in this elaborate discoarse, which, I 
readily acknowledg?, nothing would have justified, 
but the immense megnitude and thrilling interest 
taken in the subjects involved. The tesk that I 
as.igned myse'f, in presenting these facts to you 
and my country, I have discharged, though feebly, 
faithfully. Task no further beoa from the people 
of my country, 'han an impartial verdict upon the 
fac's and circumstances I have exhibited. 

In conclusion, | must say to a part of the Hovse 
that I feel most grateful for the kindness, indul- 
gence, and attention, with which they have been 
p'eased to honor we during the time I have 
consumed in trespassing thus long upon their pa- 
tience. 

Sir, I shall vote for the resolution of the member 
from South Carolina, to arrest the progress of this 
disastrous agitation, and to avoid the execution of 
thore horrid con-equences I have felt it my duty to 
portray. 





APPENDIX. 
Mr. Wo. Cost Jonnson succeeded in reply: 


Mr. J. on concluding, offered the following amendment to the 
amemimeat of Mr. Adams, striking out all after the word “re- 
s@ived,”’ and inserting as a substitute: 

That no petition, memorial, resoluzion, or other paper, pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery inthe District of Columbia, or any 
State or Territory, or the slave trade between the States or Ter- 
ritories of the United Statcs in which it now exists, shall be re- 
ceived by this House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 


Which Mr. Thompson then accepted for his. 


This resoluticn passed by a vote of 114 to 108. 
Of these who voted for it: 


Southern Democrats, - - : 47 
Southern Whigs, - - - 39 
Northern Democrats, - - - 27 
Northern Whig, - - - 1 

114 





Craig, Crockett, Cross, John Davis, John W. Day 
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Against this resolution: 
Southern Democrats—none. 





Southern Whigs, - - ° 4 
Northern Demecrats, - - - 39 
Northern Whigs, (all but one) - 65 

108 


Now, if the Northern Democrats had voted With 
the Northern Whigs, we would, by taking 27 from 
the 114, have been left with only 87 for the resoly. 
tion, which, added to 108 against it, would haye 
made 135; from which taking the 87, leaves a ma 


jority of 48 against the resolution of Mr: Jounsoy. 
The vote was as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alford, Andrews, Athert 
Beirne, Black, Blackwell, Botts, Soe, -- 
bert G. Brown, Burke, Satnpson H. 


inn Banke. 
Aaron V. Brown, A). 


Butler, William O t 
ler, Bynum, John Campbell, William B Campbell, on 


Chapman, Coles, Colquit, Conner, Mark A. Cooper, Crabs 


Is, Garret 


Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Dennis, Dillett, Dromgoole, Earl 


Eastman, Fine, Fisher, Fornance, James Garland, Rice Gar 
land, Gerry, Goggin, Gaham, Graves, Green, Griff, 
Habersham, Hawkins, Hill of Va. Hill of N. ©. Holtema,. 
Holmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Jameson, Jenifer, Joseph Joh. 
son, William Cost Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, John W. Joye 
Kemble, Leadbetter, Lewis, Lucas, McCarty, McClellan, Me 
Culloh, McKay, Medill, Miller, Montanya, Montgomery, Nisbe: 
Parish, Pairis, Petrikin, Pickens, Pope, Prentiss, Profit, Ran. 
sey, Rayner, Reynolds, Rhett, Rives, James Rogers, Samuels 
Shaw, A. Smith, Stanly, Steenrod, Strong, Sumter, Sweeny. 
Taliaferro, Taylor, Francis Thomas, Philip F. Thomas, W' 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Warren, Wat. 
erson, Weller, John White, Lewis Williams, Joseph L. Wi. 
hams, Christopher H. Williams, Sherrod Wiluams, Wise, and 
Worthington—1 14. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Judson Allen, John W. Allen, Hugh 
J. Anderson, Simeon If. Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Beatty, 
Bell, Biddle, Bond, Brewster, Briggs, Brock way, Anson Brow), 
Calhoun, Carr, Casey, Chittenden, Clark, ‘Clifford. James 
Cooper, Cranston, Crary, Curtis, Cushing, Dana, Davee, }) 
ward Davies, Doan, Doig, Dunean, Edwards, Ely, Evans, E\ 
erett, Fillmore, Fletcher, Floyd, Gates, Genuy, Giddinzs 
Goode, Granger, Grinnell, Hook, Howard, Hunt, Hall, Hand, 
Wm. 8. Hastings, John Hastings, Henry, Hoffman, Jackaoy, 
James, Charles Johnston, Keim, Kempshall, Lawrence, Lee, 
Leonard, Lincoln, Lowell, Mallery, Marchand, Marvin, Mason, 
Mitchell, Monroe, Morgan, Samuel W. Morris, Calvary Morris, 
Naylor, Newhard, Ogle, Osborne Palen, Parmenter, Paynter, 
Peck, Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Reed, Ridgway, Edwan! 
Rogers, Russell, Saltonstal', Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, John 
Smith, Truman Smith, Starkweather, Storrs, Stuart, Ti! 
linghast, Toland, Trumbull, Underwood, Vanderpoel, D. D 
Wagener, Peter J. Wagner, Wick, Ja‘ed W. Williams, Tho. 
W. Williams, and Heary Williams—108, 


On this subject the Southern Whig members 
speak here, and have written to the South that the 
“* Whigs have gained a great victory: mark tne 
word; “it was atest question.” Their victory. 
Heaven! Out of 114 votes, by which the resolu- 
t on passed, there are but 40 Whigs, all told; leaving 
74 Democrats, by whose votes it passed—still their 
victo y—leaving voting against the resolution, 68 
Woigs, ali gocd and true; an overwhe!ming majority 
of their party in the House of Representatives. Their 
candidates have blinded the people to the South 
hereiofore, by the most positive s'atements that 
the Democrats were to the North and West, as 
much Abolitionists as the Whigs were, yea more; 
this vote, then, proves that statement only one- 
twenty-seven'h part true. 

On the arrival of the news of the passage of the 
resolution, Jonn A. Kina (Whig) immediateiy 
offered a resolution, condemning in the bitterest 
terms, (in the House of Assembly of New York,) 
the reso!ution that we had just passed here against 
the Abolitiowists, and which passed that body, 
forcing, by connecting it with other matters, many 
Democrats to go for it. Mr. Manw, (Democrat,) 
thea offered this resolution to expose them, and 
which effectually did it: 


Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That this Legislature has 
seen with deep regret, and decidedly disapproves and con- 
demns, the eflorts of many misguided individuals inthe North- 
ern States, to interfere without right, and in vielation of the 
principles on which the Constitution of the United S ates was 
established, with the domestic institutions of our sister States at 
the South; thereby disturbing the domestic peace of the States, 
weakening the bonds of our Union, and sowing the seeds of its 
dissolution. 


The motion was seconded, the main question ordered, and, 
afier acall of the House, the resoluuon was REJECTED by a 
party vote—ayes 4], (Democrats,) noes 57, (Whigs, all.) 

So much for Whig Ab« lition. 

As to General Harrison, to whese cen‘uct I al- 
hud: d in my remarks, I only intendei to have re- 
ferred te the following facts, to p event a wanton 
abuse of truth and history for polit.cal effect, which 
} have seen published, and is yet without contra- 
diction. In the Senate of the United States, John 
Randolph of Roanoke thus spoke of Gen. Har- 
nson; 
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Now, sir, the only difference between the gentleman fiom 
Oioand myself ts this—and it is vital: that gentleman and my- 
self differ fundamentally and totally, and did differ when we 
firat took our seats in Congrees—he as a Delegate from the 
Territory Northwest of the river Ohio, las a member of the 
her House, from the State of Virginia. He was an open, zea- 
jous, frank supperter of the sedition law and black cockade 
administration; and I was as zealous, frank, and 
open an opponent of the black cockade and sedi- 
tion law Administration. We difer fundamenially and 
wully—we never agree about measures or about men— 
jdo not mean to dictate to the gentlemen—let us agree to differ 
as gentlemen eught to do, especially natives of the same Staie, 
who are antipodes to each other in politics. He, | acknowledge, 
just now the zenith andI the nadir; but unless there is some- 
thing faise in the philosophy of the schools, in the course of 
time even these will change their places, ' 

To which General Harrison replied, and acknowledged his 
support of the Administration of the elder Adams, thus : ; 

He has been pleased to say, that under the administration of 
Mr. Adams, I was a Federalist, and he comes to that conclusion 
from the course pursued by me in the s:ssion of 1799-1800. 

The gentleman had no means of knowing my political prin 
ciples unless he obtained them in private conversation. As I 
was on terms of intimacy with the gentleman, it is very proba- 
ble that he might have heard me express sentiments favorable 
to the then Administration. I certainly feltthem, &c. 


In an address to the people of Ohio, he says— 


T have thus, fellow-citizens, endeavored to explain to you the 
principles upon which our Union is formed. 1 RECOMMEND 
to YOU, HOWEVER, THE PROCLAMATION OF Tili 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ISSUED ON 
THE TENTH OF DECEMBER LAST, AND THE SPEECH. 
ES OF MR. WEBSTER. DELIVERED IN THE SENATE 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE LAST SESSION OF 
CONGRESS, IN ANSWER TO THE ARGUMEN:S OF 
MR. CALHOUN, AS CONTAINING THE MOST ELO- 
QUENT AND SATISFACTORY EXPOSITION OF THOSE 
PRINCIPLES THAT HAVE RECENTLY BEEN PUB- 
LISHED. BY ISSUING THAT PROCLAMATION, I 
THINK GENERAL JACKSON HAS RENDERED A SER. 
VICE TO HIS COUNTRY OF GREATER MAGNITUDE 
THAN HIS SPLENDID VICTORY AT NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


Head Quarters, Cincinnati, May 11, 1813. 

Lhave the honor, throngh you, to request the President to 
accept my resignation of the appointment of Major General m 
the army, with which he was pleased to honor me. Lest the 
public service should suffer befere asuceessor can be nomi- 
nated, I shall continue to act until the 3lst instant, by whieh 
time I hope to be relieved. 

Having some reason to believe thatthe most malicions insinu- 
ations had been made against me at Washington, it was my in- 
tention to have requested an inquiry into my conduct from the 
commencement of my command. Further reflection has, how- 
ever, determiued me to decline the application, because, from 
the proud consciousness of having palpably done my duty, I 
cannot believe that it is necessary, either for the satisfaction of 
the Government or the people, that I should pay so much re- 
spectto the suggestions of malice andenvy. 





In the tenth volume of Niles’s Register, page 125, we read 
the following asa part of the proceedings int .e United States 
Senate, to wit: 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
directing medals to be struck, and together with the thanks of 
Congress, presented to Major General Hartison and Governor 
Shelby, and for other purposes. Afier some discussion, Mr. 
Lacock moved to amend the resolution, by striking therefrom 
Major General Harrison. This motion was determined in the 
affirmative, by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messts. Gailiard, Gore, Hunter, King, Lacock, Ma- 
s)a, Roberts, Thompson, Tait, Jackson, Turner, and Varnum 
—12. 

Nays— Messrs. Barber, Barry, Condict, Hersey, Macon, 
Morrow, Ruggles, Taibot, Wells, and Williams—10. 

What do we make of this? Was not this a most pointed re- 
buke of Gen. Harrison? His name had been presented with 
Sh:lby’s. A motion was made and carried to strike his name 
out. Conld disrespect have been morestrongly marked? Was 
it not singularly invidious? We will not say thatit was a mark 
of ‘ndelible disgrace of Harrison as a military man—but we 
will give Gen. Harrison’s ownopinion of it. In the 10th vo- 
lume of Niles’s Register, on the 424th page, is a letter over 
Gen. Harrison’s own signature, dated July 16, 1816, from which 
the following isan extract: 

“A vote of the Senate of the United States has attached to 
my name a disgrace which Lam convinced no time or efforts 
of mine will ever be able toefface. Their censure is indeed ne- 
gative, but it isnot on that account the less severe.” 

Now, we do hope that our political opponents will not accuse 
us ef publishing General Harrison as a disgraced man, for 
we only quote Ais own words. It must be borne in mind that 
General Harrison resigned his commission in May, 1814, hav- 
ing lost the confidence of the whole army. Let it also be re- 
membered that this was the most gloomy period of the war, 
when the ceuntry required the services of every man of mili- 
tary talents and firmness. The subsequent services of General 
Jackson and the unprecedented and brilliant victory of New 
Orleans, shows that there was work enough, and peril enough, 
for all in prospect, yet General Harrison retired to North Bend. 
Thecountry got along without his services then and closed the 
war inatriumph of glory, and she needs not his services now. 

Think of it, fellow-citizens, the Senate of the United States 
did not think that General Harrison merited a sword or the 
thanks of Congress for his military services!—Hamilton Tele- 
graph. 


REMARKS OF MR. PICKENS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In the Howse of Representatives, March 27, 1840— 
In the debate upen the Tiecsury pote bill, afier 
Mr. Gaaves cc ated h's speech at large, and 
Mr. Brack had responded to some remarks made 
by Mr. Graves in the course of his speech, 
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acer ———— 
eternal enmity toRome. Sir, at the thresho!d of 
early pablic Iif*, t laid my band upon the altar of 
my country, aod swore eternal enmity to the prin- 
ciples of the Proc'amaton and the Force Bill. My 
State had been reviled and oppressed. It was un- 
der this feeling, and en ertaining such sentiments, 
that L entered Congress, and delived the speeches 
from whiced the gentleman from Keataeky has 
thought proper to quote so liberally. In public 
life measures consti ute one thing, and men another. 
Have I changed as to measures?) No. And] now 
proclaim to him, and to this House, that, if I live 
long enough, andremain a member of this body, I 


Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Pickens. lees 








Mr. PICKENS rose and said: | 

Mr. Cuairman: Why the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Graves] should have held me up as a 
point upon which to make his attack, | am ata 
loss to discover; but L will commence the very few 
1emarks I intend to make, by repeating the lan- 
guage cf that gentleman, used in reference to my- 
self, “that I mean nothingd srespecitfulor personal” 
in the short reply I shall make. 

I understood the gentleman to commence his re- 
marks in a manver rathercomplimentary. In this 
supposition, I believe I am net mistaken. [Mr. 
Graves nodded assent.]} I understood him to pat 





















his attack upon public grounds, because of the po- 
sition which I happen to occupy before the coun- 
try. Upon these grounds | will meet him. The 
indication of such an attack was given last night 
it was heralded with a flourish of trampets, and I 
was challenged to be in my seat. Sir, | remained 
here. I have waited this attack upon my public 
position—for I confine it to that—and [ must say 
that amidst all this con-equential air of mock dig- 
nity, and flourish, and fury, and nci-e, we have 
witnessed in the accouchment literally nothing 
more than the illustration of the old saying, ‘“Par- 
turiunt montes, nascilur ridiculus mus.” Yes, sir, 
and if the gentleman from Kentucky had in view 
the scenes whch have pass’d upon certain memo- 
rable occasions, fortwo years past, in the other 
branch of Congriss, and intended to hold them up 
that he might imitate the example and fo low in 
the footsteps of o'hers, I can ouly say that he re- 
minds me too much of the fab'e of the toad and the 
ox, where the former attempted to swell h mself 
outto the noble dimensions of the latter, and lite- 
rally burst with his own inflation. Sir, when the 
gentleman undertook to arraign my course upon 
public grounds, I expected to have heard som: thing 
serious; but when he aitempted to discourse upon 
great principles, he reminded ine strongly of Chief 
Justice Shallow in the play, who, when he was 
dealing with principles which he had not the ability 
to comprehend, always ended bis dis juisitions by 
exc'aiming to his admiring audience, horum sco- 
rum rattlebangdorum, wih a siapdashibus—there, 
haint | proved 1? 

Yes, sir, and what do-s the gen leman prove? 
What were the principles unpoa which I stood at 
the time to which he alludes?’ Is he aware that, 
in the session of 1834 and 1835, when the leaders 
of the then Adminis'ration party introduced into 
this House the famous pet bank system, and or- 
ganized a league of banks from one end of the 
Union to the othert»> be connected with the Go- 
vernment by political prinsiples, and for political 
purposes, I stood then precisely where I have ever 
stood, in opposition to it. And, at the same pe- 
riod, when a distinguishe! gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Binney,] distinguished alike for 
his talents and the integrity of his character, intro- 
duced his amendmen's on the other side, referring 
to the restoration of the deposites, and Jooking to 
the establishment of a Nat onal Banik, I stood be- 
tween the two parties then, precisely upon the prin- 
ciples where I stood in the year 1837, at theextia 
session. A prop sition was introduc d in the form 
of abill,in February, 1835, by a distinguished 
friendof mine from Virginia, (General Gor !on,) 
which embraced precisely the Independent Trea- 
sury bi!l under which parties were organized at the 
extra session of 1837, upon the same princ'p!es 
which I believe to be identified with the best inte- 
rests and the dearest rights of my country. 

Yes, sir,I voted in the ses-ion of 1534 and 
1835, upon the very same measure, a'm st verba- 
tim,on which I voted in 1837. I trea sto.d Le- 
tween the two great parties, in a m nority of thirty- 
three. Where then is this change of principles? Ir 
a free country, itis upon the fiscal acion cf Go- 
vernment that all partes permanently divide; and 
amI tv leave a position, embracing, as it does, 
fundamenial principles in Government, because 
others choose to rally on it? It is troe, | enteret 
Cungress while very young, with the deep*st an! 
most uncomprom'sing hostility to the principles of 
the Force B.li and the Proclamation, and the mea- 
sures and principles that fullowed them. Hanni- 
bal, at the age of nine years, is said to have been 
led to the altar of his country, and made to swear 









ao so, 
principles of the Slate Righis party. 
defence from me. Go to the 

framed your Constitution, and from that day to 
this their principles and their acts stand out as 
landmarks by whch to bound ant defiae Republi- 
can Iberty. 
which the gent!eman from Kentuely is allied, and 
with which he sympath zes, 
these principles—hositie, because they s‘and in the 
way tu the attainment of the dearest objects of 
power. 
stand with them. 


Ged, we 





shall, ata proper time, introduce a bill to re peal 
the odious measure to 
will make ita test question. I 
peal as dueto the country, and due to the 
tution. 


which Lhave alluded. I 


will demand its re- 
Consti- 
Sir, Ldely the gentleman from Kentucky 


to point to the retraction ofa principle [ have ever 
sustained, orto the support of a measure I have 
ever opposed. 


It is known to be the habit of my life to disguise 


no sentiment I entertain; but I shou'd not have 
spoken thus of myself, if the genteman had not 
asked me, if I could, to satisfy my God and my 
country as to the cours? I have taken. 


Sir, Tecaa 
I stand upon the 

They need no 
convention that 


{ I know where I stand. 


[ know fall well that the party to 
is deeply hostile to 
I stand with thess principles —L intend to 


I fight under their banner, and { 
belong to no man, or set of men, living. Here we 


have been for years a small, pro-cribed band upon 


this fl or, and threughoat this land; bat, thank 
stand upon the Constitation, and upon the 
rights of the coantry; an! Thope and trust that the 


day is coming when our princip'es are about to be 
recegnised. 
ject is straightlorward and onward—we turn nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. 
chcos? to de ert that standard, they will find in me 
a sworn opponent, 
the “outer wali!’ 
baitlements of our couatry, and to triumph under 


Under that banner Linarch. Our ob- 


When gentlemen 


We have hung eur banner on 
We intend to plantit on the 


it, or to perish in th» conflet. 

As to the position which I occupy as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
the gentleman has thought proper to allude, es 
evicence of a disposition to court power, Lowe 
thatto no Executive favor. It was given to me 
freely, and without any previous solicitation that I 
know of, by the dearest publie friend I have, the 
Speaker of this House, whore head I respect, and 
whose hes: t commands my deep: st aitachment. He 
gave itto me, I suppose, out of the esteem and 
f:ieadship he entertained for me, and from my pub- 
lic position. Lrearn bim my thanks; but I owe 
no cbligaticns to any other power on earth for it. 
Bes.des, it was from a Speaker chosen in part by 
the votes of the gen'ieman and his friends. If this 
is a crime, be it so; and if this is to furnish the 
groundwork of a charge aga nat me, that | am pur. 
suing the pah of amb tton—as was intimated, 
though not expressed, by the gentleman—let the 
country take it,and make the most cf it. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, upon another point, 
to which reference has been mide by the gentie- 
man from Kentncky, though rather by the way of 
supposition or infrrence. I allude to the charge 
that I had taken the course L have taken for the 
purpose of obtaining power, »¢ with reference to 
the Speakership of this House. Sir, as it has been 
biought up, I take occasion to say here that I ne- 
ver sought that position, directly or indirectly, from 
any human being whatever. My name was 
placed before th patlc without cousaltat.on, and 
without my knowl dge or consent. I can proudly 
Say: thrre are a hundced gentlemen on this floor 
who know that I never deviated to the right or the 
left to seek that office. When, atthe commence- 
meat of this session, I was asked to be silent from 
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policy upon some questions deeply agitating and 
dividing parties in this House, did I follow the ad- 
vice? While others were silent, did | suffer my 
mouth to be closed? No. I trampled upon the 
advice. Was there a question upon which I did 
net utter my sentiments openly? Who placed my 
name up for that office? I defy any man to point 
to a sing'e condition that Lever mate, in private 
or public, for it. [I willnot say what I could not, 
perhaps, with propriety say; but if the secret trans- 
actions in relation to that matter shoul! ever be 
published to the world, I will say, at all events 
they will do me at least no discredit. 

Sir, I scorn to ask any thing of any man, or any 
set of men, except my own constituents. I speak 
what many around me know to be the facts; and, 
so far from this being the basis of a charge, or 
rather intimation, against me, that I had deserted 
my principles and gone over to an Administration 
which promised me power by bending for 1', I re- 
pel it as beneath my nature’ If I siand before the 
country upon certain great principles, which the 
Administra ion have thought proper to place them- 
selves upon, be itso. They shall not be tramel'ed 
by any solici'ations for favors on my part, but 
shall receive trom me, on those measures, a Cor- 
dial and disinterested support. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to apol g ze for having 
irespa sed even for so short a time on the patience 
of this committce. [intend only to repel the idea 
that I had ever changed a principle which I ever 
avowed. I stand now, where I have always stood, 
under the State Rights banner, and no other banner 
hall ever wave over my head. 





SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 


OF SOUTHIT CAROLINA 
In Senate, March 13, 1840. ‘Tne followi'g reso- 


lutions submitted by Mr. Canuoun on the 4th 
inst. were taken up for consideration: 


Resolved, Thata ship or a vessel on the high seas, in time 
of peace, engaged ina lawtul voyage, is, according to the laws 
of nations, under the exclusive juriadiction of the State to which 
her flag belongs; as much so as if Constiluting a part ol lie own 
domain. 

Resolced, That if such ship or vesse! should be forced by 
stress of weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the portof a 
friendly power, she would, vader the same laws, lose none of 


the righte appertaining to her on the high seas; but, on the con- 
trary, she and her cargo and persons on board, with their pro 
percy, and all the r @his belougmg to their personal relations, as 


established by the laws of the State to which they belong, would 
be placed under the protecuon which the laws of nations extend 
to the unfortunate under such circumstances 


Resolved, Vhat the brig Eaterprise, which was forced una- 
voldably by stress of weather into Port Hamitton, Bermuda 
land, while on a lawlul voyage onthe high seas from one port 
of the Union to another, comes withia the principles embraced in 
the foregoing reaoludions; and that the seizure and detention of 
the negroes on board by the local auchoriy of the island, was an 
act in violation of the laws of nations, aod highly unjust to our 
own citizens to whom they belong. 


The resolutions having been read, 


Mr. CALHOUN said: The case referred to in 
these resolutions is one of the three which bas been 
for se long a period a subject of nego‘iation be- 
tween our Government ani that of Great Britain, 
without, however, receiving the attention which, in 
my opinion, is due to the importance of the prin- 
ciple involvec. The other two were tho-e of the 
Comet and Encomiam. In order to have a clear 
un‘terstanding of the bearing of these resolutions, 
aad the principles they embrace, it will be neces- 
sary to give a brief narrative of each of these 
cases, 


The Comet is the first in order of time. She 
sailed from this District in the latter part of the 
year 1830, destined for New Orleans, having, 
amorg other things, a number of negroes on board. 
Her papets were regular, and the voyage in all re- 
spects lawful. She was stranded on one of the 
false keys of the Bahama island, opposite to the 
coast of Florida, and almost in sight of our own 
shores. The persons on board, including the ne- 
goes, were taken by the wreckers, against the re- 
monstrance of the captain and owners, into Nas- 
sau, New Providence, where the negroes were tor- 
cibly seized and detained by the kcal authorities, 

The case of the Encomium is in almost every 
particular similar. It occurred in 1834, She 
sailed from Charleston, destined, also, to New 
Orleans, with negroes on board, on a voyaze, in 
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like manner lawful, was stranded near the same 


place, taken in the same way, into the same port, 
where the negroes were also forcibly seized and de- 
tained by the loeal authorities. It s> happens 
inat | am personally acquainted with the owners of 
the negroes in this case. ‘Taney were cilizens of 
North Carolina, of high respectability, one of them 
recently President of the State Senate, and their 
negroes were shipped for New Orleans, with the 
view of emigration and permanent settlement in 
cne of the Southwestern Sates. 

The other is the case of the Enterprise, re- 
ferred to in the resolutions. She sailed, in 
1835, from this District, dest ned for Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and, like the others, 
on a lawful voyage, with regu'ar papers. She 
was forced, unavoidably, by stress of weather, 
into Port Hamilton, Bermuda island, where the ne- 
groes on board were, in like manner, forcibly seized 
and detiined by the local authorities. 

The owners of the negroes, after applying in vain 
to the local authorities for their sarrender, made 
application to the Government for redress of in- 
jury: and the result, afier ten years’ negotiation, is, 
that the British Government has agreed to com- 
pensate the owners of the Comet and Encomium, on 
the ground that these cases occurred before the act 
for the abolition of slavery in her colonies had gone 
into operation, and refused compensation in the 
case of the Enterpiise because it occurred after- 
wards. 

Such are the material facts, drawn from the 
correspontence itse!f, and admit'ed in the course 
of the negotiation. Wha'l propose, in the first 
place, is to show that the principle, on which 
compen.a'ion was allowed in the eases of the Comet 
an! Encomiam,embraces alsothat of the Enterprise; 
that no discrimination whatever can be made be- 
tween them; and that in a'tempting to make a dis- 
crimination, the British Minister bas assumed the 
very point ia controversy, or, to express 1t in more 
famihar language, has begged the question. I shall 
rest my argument exclusively on the admissions 
necessarily involved in the two cases, without 
looking to any other authority. They will be 
found, if ldo not greatly mistake, ample of them- 
selves for my purpose, 

What, then, is the principle necessarily in- 
volved, in allowing compensation in those 
cacest? [It will not be necessary to show that 
the allowance was not a mere act of gra- 
tuity to our citizens. No one will suspect that. 
It was, on the contrary, reluctantly yielded, after 
years of negoti«tion, only on the coviction that 
the righ's of our citizens in the negroes could no 
loneer be dsputed, and, of course, the injastice 
of their seizure and derenticn This brings 
me to a question of vital importance in this 
discussion, to which I must ask the Senate to 
give ame its fixed attention; and thit is, on 
what did this right of our citizens to the 
negroes rest? Not certainly on the British 
laws, either expressed or implied. So far 
otherwise, they expressly prohibited, in the 
breatest and most unqualified terms, perscns 
‘rom being broaght in, or retained as slaves, 
under heavy penalty and forfeiture of pro- 
perty; declared the persons offending to be felons, 
and subjected them to be transported beyond sea, 
ort) be confined and kept at hard labor for a 
term of years.* But one answer can be given to 
the question: that it rested on the laws of their 
own country. It was only by them they could pos- 
sibly have a right to the negroes, And here we meet 
the vital question—how is it that a right resting on 
our laws should be valid and respected within the 
limits of the British dominion, against the express 
prohibition of an act of Parliament? 

The answer can on'y be found in the principls 
embraced in the first and second of these resolu- 
tions. The former affirms the acknow'edged prin- 
ciple that a ship or vessel, on the hgh seas, in time 
of peace, and engaged in a lawful voyage, is, by 
the law of nations, under the exclasive jurisdict.on 
of the State to which her flag belongs; and the se- 
cond, that if forced by stiess of weather, or other 


* See act to amend and consolidate the laws relating to the 
abolition of the slave trade, Sih sec. 4c. p. 113, 6 vol, Evan's 
Biatutes, 
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She would lose none of the rights apperiaining 1 
her on the high seas; but, on the contrary, she, wih 
her cargo and persons on board, including their 
property and all t'e rights belonging to their per- 
sonal relations, wou'd be placed under the prolec. 
tion which the law of nations extends to the un‘or. 
tunate in such cases, 

It is on this solid basis that the rights of our citi. 
zens rested. The laws of nations, by their para. 
mount authority, overruled, in those cases, the 
municipal laws of Great Britain, even within her 
territorial limits; and it was to their authoritative 
voice that her Government yielded obedience in 
compensating Gur citizens for the violation of rights 
placed under their sacred proteciion. ’ 

Having now established the principle necessarily 
implied in the allowance of compensation jn the 
cases of the Comet and Encomium, it will be an 
easy task to show that it equally embraces the case 
ofthe Enterprise. It is admitted by the British 
Minister, that there is no o her distinction between 
itand the cther two, except that it Occurred belore 
and the others after, the act abolishing slavery in 
the colonies went into operation; and it must, of 
course, be equally comprehended in the principle, 
embraced in the first and second resolutions, in 
virtue of which compensation was made, as has 
been shown; unless indeed that act had the effec 
of preventing it, which I shall now show it could 
not, according to the law of nations. 


A simple but decisive view will be sufficient for 
this purpose, I have just shown that the act of 
Pathament, for abolishing the sla-e trade, al. 
though it expressly prohibited the introduction of 
slaves within the limits of the British territory, or 
detaining them in that condition, when brought in, 
so far fram overrmling, were overruled by the prin. 
ciples embraced in these re-oluuions. If that act 
did not overrule the laws of nations in those 
cases, how, 1 ask, could the act for the abolition of 
slavery in the colonies overru’e them ina case in 
every essential circumstance acknowledged to be 
the same? Can a possible reason be assigned} 
The auwhority by which the two were enacted 
is the same, and the one as directly applicable 
to the case as the other. If, indeed, there be a dil- 
ference, the one for the abolition of the s!ave trade 
is, of the two, the most applicable. That act d:- 
rectly prohibiis the introduction of slaves within the 
British dominion, in the most unqualified manner, 
of the re aining them, when introduced in that con- 
diion; wh le t'e object of the act for the abolition 
of slavery in the colonies, was to emancipate those 
who were such under the authority of the British 
laws. It is true, it abolishes slavery in the British 
dominions, but that is no more than kad previous'y 
been dont, as far as slaves broug!t into her do- 
minions were corcerntd, by the act for abolish- 
ing the slave trade. And yet we see that act was 
overruled by the law of nations, in the case of the 
Comet and Encomium. How, tien, is it possible 
that of two laws, en -cted by the same authori y, 
both be ng equally applicatle, the one, whea ap- 
plied to the same case, should be overruled by the 
law of nations, and tne other overrule i? It is 
clear thatit is impossib'e; and that if the one can- 
not divest the rights of cur citizens, nei her can the 
other; and, of course, that the principle on which 
compensa ion was a!lowed ia the cases of the 
Evcomium and the Comet, equally embraces 
that of the Enterprise. Both acis were, in 
truth, but municipal laws; and, as such, nei- 
ther could overrule the laws of nations, nor dive.t 
our cilizens of their righ’s in the case under consi- 
d-ration. Inthe na'ure of things, the laws of na- 
tions, which have for their object the regulation ot 
the intercourse of States, must be paramount to 
municipal laws, where their provisions happen to 
come into conflict. If not, they would be without 
authority. If this be so, there can be no discri- 
m nation bi tween the three cases, and al! ought to 
be allowed; or, if not, none; and, in that case, 
ouretizens woukl have no jast claim for com- 
pensation in either. It follows, that the principle 
which embraces one embraces all. There can 
be no jast disinction between them; and | 
shali next proceed to show, that, in attempt- 
ing to make a distinction where there is 10 
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difference, the British negotiator has been com- 
\jed to assume the very point in controversy be- 
tween the two Goverameats. In doing this, I pro- 
se to follow his argument, step by step, and 
ove the truth of my asse:tion at each step, 
He sets out with laying down the rale, by which 
he asserts that those claims should be decided, 
which, he says, “is, that those claimants must be 
considered entitled to compensation, ¥ ho were law- 
fully in possession of their slaves withia the British 
erritory, and who were disturbed in their legal pos- 
gssion of those slaves by functionaries of the Bri- 
ysh Government.”? I object not to the rule, If 
our citizens had no right to their slaves, at any 
me after they entered the British territory—that 
is, if the mere fact of enering extinguished all 
right to them, (for that is the amount of the ra'e,)— 
ihey could of cour-e have no claim on the British 
Government, for the plain reason that the local 
authority, in seizing and detaining the negroes, 
gized and detained what, by supposition, did not 
belong to them. That is clear enough; but let us 
we the application: it is given in afew words. He 
says: “ Nuw the owners of the slaves on board the 
Enterprise never were lawiully in possession 
of those slaves within the British territory,” as- 
signing for reason, “that before the Enterprise ar- 
rived at Bermuda, slavery had been abolished in 
ihe British Empire’—an assertion which I sha!l 
show, in a subsequent part of my remarks, to be 
erroneous. From that, and that alone, he comes to 
the conclusion, “that the negroes on board the En- 
erprise had, by entering withia the British jurisdic- 
tion, acquired rights which the local courts were 
bound to protect.” Such certainly would have 
been the case if they had been brought in, or enter- 
ed voluntarily. He who enters volunterily the ters 
ntory of anovher State, tacitly submits himself, with 
all his rights, to its laws, and is as much bound to 
submit to them as its citizens or subjects. No one 
denies that; but that is not the present case. They 
entered not voluntarily, but from necessity; and the 
very point at issue is, whether the Britsh munici- 
pal laws could divest their owners of property in 
their slaves oa entering British terr tory, in cases 
such as the Enterprise, when the vessel has been 
forced into their territory by necessity, through an 
act of Providence, to: save the lives of those on 
board. We deny they ean, and maintain the oppo- 
site ground: —that the law of nations in such cases in- 
terposes and protects the vessel and those on board, 
with their righ}s, against the municipal laws of the 
State, to which they have never submitted, and to 
which it would be cruel and inhuman, as well as 
unjust, to subject them. Such is clearly the point 
ai issue between thetwo Governments; and itis not 
less clear, that it is the very poiat assumed by the 
Briti-h negotiator in the controversy. 

He felt, in assuming h's ground, that the general 
principle was against him, according to which, 
the municipal laws yield to the laws of nations in 
such case-; and in order to take himself out of its 
operation, he attempted to make a distinction 
equally novel ard untenable. He asserts “that 
there is a distinction between laws bearing on the 
personal liberty of nan, and laws bearing upon the 
property which man may claim in irrational ani- 
mals or inanimate things;” and concedes ‘that if a 
ship, containing such animals or things, were dri- 
ven by stress of weather into a foreign port, it 
would be highly unjust that the owner should be 
sripped of what belongs to him, through the appli- 
cation of the municipal law of the State to which 
he had not volantary submitted himself.” Yes, it 
would be both unjust and inhuman; and because 
it would be so, itis contrary to the law of nations, 
which is but the rules of justice and humanity ap- 
plied to the intercourse of nations; and therefore 
itis that it interposes in cases like the present, 
and places under its protection the rights of the un- 
fortunate, even against the municipal laws of the 
place. 

But he asserts thit the principle dees not extend 
to the cases in which rights of prope:ty in persons 
are concerne(’, (for such must be ih’ me ining, or 
it is wholy irrelevant to the quesion at. is- 
sue,) bezause ‘there are three parties to the 
transaction; the owner of the carco, te lo. 
cal authority, and the alleged slave; and the thir 
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party is no less enttled than the first to appeal to 
the local authority fer such protection as the law of 
the land may afford him.” “This is the position 
on which the Britis negotiator mainly resis his ar- 
gument; and if this fails, the whole must fall to the 
ground, It is not ditheult to see, from what he 
says of two parties appealing to the local authority, 
that he tacitly puts aside the law of nations, and 
assumes the pariies 'o be under the manicipal law 
of the place; and, also, that Uose laws, and not the 
law of nations, are the standard by which their 
rights are to be judged; butis it not manifest this is 
an assumption, in another form, of the point in 
controversy?) Against il, unsustained and unsus- 
tainable, by authority or reason, I shall oppose 
what, to him, must be the highest authority—'hat of 
the British Government itself—in the cases of the 

Somet and Encomium, backed by unanswerable 
reasons, 

If the distinction be true at all, between property 
in persons and property ia things, or irrational 
animals, it war, to the full, as applicable to those 
casesas it is to that of the Eaterpiise. In them the 
right of property in persons was involved, and the 
three patties included, to the same extent, as in 
that. Nor was personal liberty less concerned. 
As far as Biitish laws could affect the rights of ovr 
cil zens, the negroes belonging to the Comet and 
Encomiom were as free as those be'onging to the 
Enterprie. An act of Parliament, as has beea 


shown, forbade their introduction, and for 
feited the rights of their owners, thereby 


makiig them free, with righ's to maintain, 
as faras British Jegislation could make them s 
and yet, after full and mature investigation and 
reflection for the space of ten years, it was admit- 
ted that the same rule applied to them, which, it is 
conceded, would apply in similar cases to property 
in thing, or irrational animals. Now, I ask,of 
the act for the abolition of the slave trade, which 
direct'y forbids the introduction of negroes a: slaves, 
and forfeis the rights of their owners, dil not, as 
we have seen, justify the d stinction in the cases of 
the Comet and Encomium, now attempted to be 
made between the two descriptions of p:operty, 
how could the act for the abolition of slavery jas 

ify it in the case of the Enterprice?) In the 
former, there were all the paitics, wih tl eir re- 
spective rights, just the same as in the latter; and 
if the loca! authorities were not boun! to recog: ise 
and protect the negroes in the ove case, why, Task, 
were they inthe oher? Cana sat sfectory answer 
be given? And, if not, what becomes of the dit- 
tinction, with all i's consequences, at empted to be 
deduced from is? 

The British negot'ator, as if conse’ous of the 
weakness of the position, attempts imme fiate'y to 
forufy it. He says: “If, indeed, a manicipa! law 
be made, which violates the laws of nations, a 
question of another kind may arise. But the mn- 
nicipal law which forbils slavery, is no violation of 
the laws of nations. It is, on the contrary, in 
strict harmony with the laws of nations; an 4, there- 
fore, when slaves are liberated, accord nz to such 
municipal law, there is no wrong done, and there 
can be no compensation granted;” a position preg- 
nant with meaning, as will he eafter appear, but I 
must say, like all his others, a mere assumption of 
the point at issue, expressed in vague and indefinite 
language. 

If, in asserting that a municipal law abelish- 
ing slavery is not a violation of the laws of 
nations, it is meant that itis nota violation of these 
laws for a S'a'e to abolish slavery which exists un- 
der itsauthority, it may be readily admitted, without 
prejudice to the rights of our eitizens in the case 
in question, thongh it is a little remarkable, that the 
British Governmert allowed compensation to their 
own subjects by this very act under which slavery 
was abolished—aathority in direct contradiction to 
the assertion that no compensation can be granied, 
when the act is applied to the case of our ci izens, 
forced, wihou! their consent, ipto its territory. 

Bat if, instead of that, it be meant that all mani- 
cipal laws, not in violation of the laws of nations, 
are valid against those laws, when they come in 
conflict with them, how can the distinction, at- 
tempted to be drawn between the rights of proper. 
ty in things, or irrational animals, aad in persons, 
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be justified? or how can the allowance of compen- 
sation in the cases of the Comet and Encomium be 
explained? T put the qnestion, Was the law for the 
abolition of the slave trade, a violation of the 
laws of nations?) And if not a violation, as it cer- 
tainly was not, how came compensation to be 
granted in those cases?’ Can an answer be given? 
And if not, what becomes of the disunction at- 
tempted to be taken? 

But another 
it was no 


meaning may be intended; that 
violation «cf the law of nations to 
extend the act, for the aboliion of slavery in 
the British territories, to cases such as the En- 
terprise. [ft that is iatendel, it would be lke all 
the other distinctions which have been atlemptred— 
but an assumption of the point in controversy, 

I have new stated, in his own words, every ar- 


gument advanced by the British negoiiator to sus- 
tain the distinction which he has attempted be ween 
the cases of the Comet and Eneomium, and that of 
the Enterptise, and bave, Ltrust, establishe!, be- 
yond coatroversy, that there Is no rational ground 
whatever for the distine in. When rgain pressed 
on the subject by our Minis'er, who was not satis- 
fied with his arguments, he assumed the broad 
ground that Great Britain had the right to forbid 
the recognition of slavery wihin her territory; and 
as our claim was inconsistent with sach right, it 
could not be allowed, and on this closed the cor- 
respondence. It is easy to see, if she has such 
right, in the broad and unqualified sense in which 
itis laid down, and apple to the ease in question, 
i extends to a'l rights whatever, whether it be right 
of property ia things and irratonal an mals, or 
growing cul of personal relations, whether founded 
in consent or not. Al cre ether the crea- 
tures of positive enactmen’s, or subject to be regu. 
laelant controlled by munvteipal laws; and she 
has just the same rght to prohibitthe recognition ct 
any one or all of those rights within her territery, 
as the one in question. But who can doubt that 
such prohibition, if extended to cases of distress, 
such as the Eaterprise, would be a most flagrant 
volation of the laws of mations, av understood and 
acied on by all civilized na ions, and even as ad- 
mitted and acted on by herself, in the cases of the 
Comet ant Encom um? 

To us this is no! a mere abstroct question, nor 
one sinpiy relating to the free use of the bigh seas. 
It comes nearer home. It is one of free and safe 
parsige from one port to another of our Union; as 
much so fo 6S, aS a question touch ng the free and 
safe use of the channels between Eug'and and 
Ireland on the one sile, and the opposite coast of 
the cominent on the other, wou'd be to Great 
Bitain. ‘Po understand its deep importance to us, 
itmust be borne in mind, that the island of Ber- 
muta lies but a short distance off our coast, and 
that the channel between the Bahama islands and 
Florida is not less than two hundred miles in 
length, and on an average not more than fifty 
wide; and that through this long, na‘row and dif_i- 
cult chann |, the immense trate between oer ports 
ont e Gulf ot Mexico and the Atlantic coast must 
pass,-which, at no di-tant period, wll constitute 
more than half of the tra'e of the Union. The 
principle set up by the British G vernment, if car- 
ried out to its full extent, would do much to close 
this all-important channel, by rende ing it too 
hazardous for use. She has only to give an indefi- 
nite extension to the principle applied to the case 
of the Enterprise, and the work would be done; 
and why has she not as good a rght to apply it to 
a cargo of sugaror cotton, as to the slaves who 
produced it? 

I have now, L trast, established, 'o the satisfaction 
of the Senate, whai I propose! when | commenced; 
that the principle on which compensation was al- 
lowed in the cases of the Comet and Encomiom, 
equally embraces that of the Enterprise; that no 
just distinction can be mate between them; and 
that the British nezotiator, in allempting to make 
a distinction, was forced to assame the point in 
controversy. And here I might conclude my re- 
marks, as far as these resoluuons are concerned; 
but there are oher questions counected w.ch this 
subject, no’ les: important, which demand atten- 
tion, and which I shail now preceed to consider. 

It is impossible t2 read the correspondence be- 
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tween the two Governments without the impress'o) 
that the question involve in the negotiation was 
one of deep embarrassment to the B itish ministry. 
The great lengih of the negotiation, consi ering the 
simplicity and pauci'y of the points invoived, the 
long celay before an answer could be had at all, 
and the manifest embarrassment in making the 
distinction between the cases allowed and the one 
rejected, plainly indicate that there was some se- 


‘ cret, unseen difficulty in th» way, net dirc!!y be- 


longing to the questions involved in the cases. 
What was that difficulty? If I mistake not, it 
will be found in the condition of things in Eng- 
land, and esp. cially in reference to those in power. 
It is my wish to do the Ministry amp’e justice, 
as I believe they were desirous of doing us; 
but it is not to be disguised that there was no 
small difficulty in the way, from the state of things 
under which they acted, and which I shall next 
exp'ain. 

The present Whig ministry held, and still 
hold, their power, as is well known, by a 
precarious tenure. Their party ix, in fact, 
in @ minor.ty, and can only s' pport them- 
selves against the powerful party in opposition, by 
such adventitious aid as can bec :neciliated. Among 
the subdivisions «f party in Great Britain, the Abo- 
lition interest is one of no little power; and it will 
be seen at once, thit the question involved in the 
negotiation is one in reference to which they wou'd 
have no liitie sensidiity. Like all ocher fanatics, 
they have litle rezard either to reason or jusiicr, 
where the object of their enthusiasm is conceraed. 
To do us justice, without offending such a party, in 
such a case, was no easy task; and to offend them, 
without losing the ascendency of their party, and 
the reins of Government, was almost impossible. 
The Ministry had to act under these conflicting 
considerations; and I intend no disrespect in say- 
ing that the desire of conc liating so srorg a party, 
and thereby retaining place, when opposed to the 
demands of justice, c uld not be without its we ght. 
The course, acco:dingly, taken, was such as might 
have been anticipate! from these opposirg motives. 
To satisfy our urgent claim for jastice, compensa- 
tion was allowed in two of the cases, and to avoid 
offending a powerful and zealous party, a distine 
tion was taken between them and the other, the 
effects of which would be to else the door against 
future demands of the kind. I mean not to say, 
tha’ deliberate and intentional injustice was done; 
but simply, that these conflicting causes, which it is 
obvious, from the circums ances of the ease, m ‘st 
have been ia operation, would, by a natural and an 
unseen bias, lead to that result. 

But another question of far greater magnitude, 
growing outof the feregoing, presents itself for 
consideration: to what must that result finally lead, 
if Great Britain should persist in the decision which 
ithas made? I hold it impossible for her ‘to main- 
tain the position she has taken. She must aan- 
don it as untenable, andtake one of two cther 
positions: either that her muni: ipal laws are para- 
mount to the law of nations,when they come into 
conflict; or that s!avery—the right of man to hold 
property in man—is against the law of nations. I: is 
only on the one or other of these suppositions that the 
act for abolishing s'avery can have the force she 
attributes to it. 

The former she cannot take, without vir- 
tually abolishing the entire system of interna- 
tional laws. She cou'd not think of assu ning 
that her municipal laws were paraniount, wiihout 
admitting these of other States also to be so; which 
would be to annul the system, and substitute in its 
piace universal violence, discord and conflict. This 
would force her on the other alternative, which, if 
it were trae, would give her a solid foundation for 
the rejeciion of our claim, on the incontes!ab!e prin- 
ciple that the laws of nations would not eniorce that 
which violates themselves. Nor are there wanting 
indications, in the correspondence, (to some of 
wh ch I have alloded,) that the position she has ta- 
ken in reference to the Enterprise, s but prelimina- 
ry to the adoption of that alternative. There are, 
however, many difficulties to be got over, before 
she can openly take it. 

It would require, in the first place, no smel! 
stare of effrontery, for a nation which has 
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been the greatest s'ave dealer on earth; ‘a na- 
tion, which has dragged a greater number 
of Africans from their native shores to feo- 
ple her possessions, and to sell to others, and 
which forced ourancestors to purchase slaves from 
her against their remonstrance, while co'onies, 
(not improbably the ancestors of the owners of 
those s!aves to purchase the ances‘ors of the 
slaves,for which she now refuses compensation, )—it 
would, I repeat, require no small effron’ery to turn 
round and declare that she neither had, nor could 
have, the right to the property she sold us, nor could 
we, without deep crime, retain possession. We 
all know what such conduct would be callcd among 
individuals, without, indeed, followed by a tender 
back of the purchase money, with ample compensa- 
tion for damages; and there is no good reason why 
it should be called by a less harsh epithet, when ap- 
plied to the conduct of nations. 

But there is another difficulty. Tne avowal 
of the principle would place her in conflict 
with all the authorities on the law cf na- 
tions, and the custom of all ages, past and pre- 
sent;and would bring her into collision with a'l 
nations whose institutions would be outlawe | by 
the avowal, and what, pe:haps, she would most 
regard, it wou'd put her in conflict with herself. Yes, 
she who refused to compensate our citizens for 
property unjustly seized and ce'ained under her 
autherity, onthe ground that she had forbade the re- 
cognition of slavery in her territory, had then, and 
has, at thisday, hundreds of thousands of slaves 
in the most wretched condition, held by her snb- 
jects in her Eastern possessions; and worse, by her- 
self. With al her boast, she is as‘ave holder, 
and hires out and receives hire for slaves. I 
speak on high authority—the Asiatic Journal for 
1838, printed in her own me ropolis. 

Here the Secretary read the following extracts 
from pages 221: 

“GovERNMENT OF SLAVES IN Matapar.—We 
know that there is nota servant of Government, 
in the s uth of India, who is not intima’ely ac- 
quainted with the alarming fact, that hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures are fettered down 
for life to the degraded destiny of slavery. We 
know that these unfortunate beings are not, 2s is 
the case in other countnes, serfs of the sol, and 
incapable of being transferred, at the pleasure of 
their owners, from one estate to another. No 
they are daily sold, like cattle, by one proprictor to 
another; the hushand is separated from the wife, 
and the parent from the child. They are loaded 
with every ind gnity; the utmost possible quantity 
of labor is exacted from them, and the most meagre 
fare that human natnre can possibly subsi.t on is 
doled out to support them. The slave population 
is composed of a great variety of classes: the 
de cendants of those who have been taken privon- 
ers in time uf war, persons who have been kid- 
nappad from the neighboring States, people who 
have been born under sach circumstances as that 
they are consi“ered without the pale of the ordina- 
ry castes; and others who have been smuggled from 
the coast of Africa, torn from their country and 
their kindred, and destined to a more wretched 
lot, and, as will te seen, to a more enduriug carti- 
vi'y than their brehren of the western world. Will 
it be telieved, that Government ifsrlf partic pates 
in this description of property; that it actually 
holds possession of slaves, and lets them out for 
hire to the cultivators of the conntry, the rent of a 
whole family being two fanams, or half a rupee 
per annum ” 

3ut why dwell on these comparatively few slaves? 
The whole of Hindostan, with the adjacent po ses- 
sions, is one magnificent plantation, peop'ed by 
more than one hundre! millions of s'aves, belong- 
ing to acompany of gentlemen in England, called 
the East India Company, wh: se power is far more 
unlimited and despotic than that of any Southern 
planter ower his slaves—a power rpheld by the 
sword and bayomet, exacting more and leaving less 
by far of the product of their labor to the subject 
race, ‘han is !e' t und+r our own system, with mech 
less regard to their comfort in sickness and age. 
This vast system of servitude carries with itself the 
elements of increase: not, it is true, by the African 
slave trade, but by means not less inhuman; that of 
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—— 
organizing the subject race into armirs, and ey. 
hausting their strengsh and life in reducing 
around to the same state of servitude. ‘ 
_ Bat it may be sa‘d, that the East India Compan, 
is but a department of the British Governmey, 
threngh which it exercises i's control, and holds i. 
subjection that vast region. Be it so. I stickle yo) 
for nice distinctions. But how stands the case un 
der this aspect? If it be contrary to the laws of 
nature, or nations, for man to hold man in Subjec. 
tion individually, is it not equally contrary for, 
body of men to hold another in subjection? And \ 
that be true, is it not as much $9 for one nation iy 
hold another ip subjection? If man individually has 
an absolu'e rght to self-government, have no, 
men aggregated into Siates, or nations, an equ: 
right? If there be a difference, is not the righ, 
the more perfect ina people, or nation, than in 

the individuals who compose it? And is not the 

subjection of one people to another usually ac- 
companied wth, at l-as!,as much abuse, cruel. 
ty, and oppression, as that of one individual to an. 

other? Is it possible to make a distinction which 

shall jus'ify the one and condemn the ovhe;? 

And if not, what right, then, [ ask, has Grea 

Britain to hold India in subjection, if it be con. 

trary to the laws of nature, or nations, for one 

man to hold another in subjection? Or, what righ; 

to hold Canada, or her numerous subject co's. 

nes, all over the globe? Or, to come nearer to the 

point, in what light does it place her boasted abo|j. 

tion of slavery in the West Inuies?) What has 

she, in reality, done there but to break tre 

comparatively mild and guardian au hoiity of 

the master, and to substitute in its place her 

own direct and unlimitel power? What 

but to replace the overseer, by the army, the 

sheriff, the constable, and the tax collectoy 

Has she made her s'aves fiee? Given them the 

rig’.t of self-government! Is it not mockery t»ca| 

their present subject condition freedom? Whaat 

would she call it, if it were hers—if, by some ca- 

lamity to her and the civilized world, she should 

fall under similar subjection to France, ov some 

other power? Wou'd she ca'l that freedom, or the 

most galling and into'erabie slavery? 

But I approach near home. I cross the Atlantic, 
passing unnoticed subjugated Ireland, with her 
eight millions of people, and only ninety thousan( 
voters, and placing myself on the boasted shores 0 
England herself, | ask, how will the principle work 
there? * 

It was e tima‘ed by Burke, if my memory serves 
me, shortly before the beiganidg of this century, 
that the British public, estimating as such all who 
exercised influence over the Government, did nc! 
exceed 200,060 individuals. Since then it has, no 
doubt, greatly increased by the extension of the 
rght of suffrage and other causes. Say that it has 
trebled or quadrupled, and, to be liberal, that it 
amounts to seven or eight handred thousand. 
In this small portion, then, is vested the 
supreme control and dominion over _ the 
twenty-five millions, which constitute the popula- 
tion of the British isles. If, then, it be contrary to 
the laws of nature or nations for man to hold man 
in subjection, or one naton another, how can 3 
small part or class of a community hold the re’ 
Or on what principle, according to that maxim, can 
thes? ,ew hundred thousands hold so many millions! 
If the right of self goveinment ferbids the subjec- 
lion of one man to aa: ther, does it not equally for- 
bid that ofa small portion of the community over 
the residue? And, if so, must not the maxim term- 
nate in the utter overthrow of the pre-ent pol tica 
and social system of Great Britain, and the rest o! 
Europe? 

What a p'cture is presented to the mind 
im contemplating the preseot state of things in En:- 
land! We behold a small is'and, in the German 
ocean, under the absilute control of a few hnr- 
dred thousand individuals, holding in unlimted sob- 
jection not Jess than«ene hundied and fitty millions 
of human beings, dispersed over every part of the 
globe, making not less than two hundred to each 
of the cominant c’ass; and yet that class pro- 
pacating a maxim, with more than mis: 
sionary zeal, that strikes at the foundation 
of this mighty power' | would say to her 
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and other powers impelied by like madness, 
You are attempting what will prove impossible. 
You lay down a maxim which you would limit in 
is applica‘ion, So asto saityour own safety and 
convenience. Wain hope in this inquiring and in- 
yestigating age. You cannot make a monopoly of 
a principle so as to vend it for your own benefit. 
jt will be carried out to its ultimate resuits, when 
its reaction will be terrific on your social and poli- 
tical condition. Already it begins to show its 
fruits. The sabject mass of your population, un- 
der the name of Chartists, are now clamoring for 
the benefit of the maxim, as applied to themselves. 
Tney demand practically, in their case, the benefit 
ofthe principle you propagate at a dis'ance; and 
for so doing, arecut down without mercy. My 
object is not to censure the course adopted towards 
them. It is not for me to judge what your safety 
may require. 1 amsimply showing that the maxim 
on which you profess to act in relation to the Wes! 
India colonies, and which you must apply to our 
case, in order to sust+in your decision, begins to 
be applied to your own at home. Itis only the 
beginning. A'ready it is passing into a higher and 








more intellectual class, who are applying it 
to the present social and poiteil condi- 
tion of Europe. A body of men, not incon- 


siderable either for numbers or talents, on 
the continent of Eurepe, and particularly in France, 
are busy in making such application. They are 
men not of a character to stop skort, or be intimi- 
dated by final results Already they proclaim that 
social or political s!avery—that which results from 
the subjection of the great mass of society to the 
small governing class, is worse than domestic 
lavery—that which exists within the southern por- 
tion of our Union, in its mildest and most mitizated 
form. In illustration, I will read an extract from 
the Paris correspondent of the Na‘ional Intelli- 
gencer, said to be Mr. Walsh, taken from the work 
of the Abbe Lamannais: 

“The Abbe exclaims, ‘In good sooth, | am not 
in the least astonished that so many, viewi. g only 
the material side of things, and the present separa- 
ted from the future, should, in the midst of our 
boasted civilization, regret the ancient domestic 
slavery. Thirty-three millions of Frenchmen, true 
serfs of this era, crouch ignominiously under the 
domination of two hundred thousand privileged 
masters, and supreme dispensers of their lot, Such 
is the fruit of our struggies for half a century. 
Slaves, arise and break your chains! let then no 
longer degrade in you the name of man! Eighteen 
centuries of Christianity have elapsed, and we still 
live under the pagan system.’ ” 

To this J add another ex'rect, taken from anoth: r 
of the public journals, which will give some idea 
what are the fruits of slavery in the form so vehe- 
mently denounced by the Abbe: 

“ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—It’s enough to make 
one’s heart bleed, if all were true, in the winter 
pictures drawn of the starved, suffering condition 
of the peasantry in the bogs—their cabins inunda- 
‘ed with rains and mud—the bodies of the laborers 
saturated with wet, slseping on fireless hearthe, 
and peat at the exorbitant price of a penny a sod— 
too exorbitant to cook the very few potatoes they 
may have. Parallel to these scenes the English opera- 
tives are stated to be reduced to dire extremity, and 
around these dark and gloomy spots, we have nar- 
ratives of the luxurious and voluptuous life led by 
the favored few of the gentry and nobility.” 

If such is the condition of what the Abbe calls 
“the serfs of this era” io the most civilized coun- 
try in Earope, well may our domestic slave, in the 
midst of plenty, and under the guardian care of a 
master, identified with him in interest, rejoice at 
his comparative happy condition. The exacge- 
rated picture, drawn by the most infuriated Abol.- 
tionist, can find nothing in the whole region of the 
South to equal this picture of misery and want; 
and yet it is Great Britain, wherein such a con- 
trast of wretchedness and volup'uousness exists, 
that wages such unrelenting hostility against domes- 
tic slavery ! She wars against herself. The maxim 
she now pushes against ethers, will, in turn, be 
pushed against her. She is preparing the 
way for universal discord, within and with- 
out. The movement began with Wilberforce, 
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and other misguided men like him, who, although 
humane and benevolent, looked at the surface ef 
things, with little knowledge of the springs of hu- 
man action, or the principles on which the existing 
social and political fabric ot Europe rests; and, I 
may add, like all other enthusiasts, without much 
regard, as to the means employed in accomplish- 
ing a favorite obj:ct. 

There never before existed on this globe a na- 
tion that pesen‘ed such a spectacie as Great Bri- 
tain does at this moment. Ste seems to be actu- 
ated by the most opposite and conflic!ing motives. 
While apparent'y actuated by s> much zeal, on this 
side of the Cape of Gcod Hope, in the cause of 
haman ty and liberty, she appears to be actuated, on 
the other side, by a spirit of conquest and domination 
not surpassed by Rome, in the haughtiest days of the 
Republic. She has just subjected and added to her 
vast empire in the East, the country between India 
and Pe sia; and is at this moment, if we are to be- 
heve recent accounts, preparing an extensive expe- 
dition against the oldest of nations, containing a 
populaion not less than a fourth ef the human 
race—a n:tion that bas lived through generations 
of nations, an! which was old and civilized before 
the Governments of Western Europe came into ex- 
istence; | need scarcely say | refer to China. Let 
me add to her other claims to respec! and venera- 
tion, that, of all despotic G vernments, it seems to 
me, (judging from the scanty evidence we have of 
a people so sec!uded,) it is the wisest and most pa- 
rental. And for what, if we may believe report, is 
Great Britain about tu wage war against this vene- 
rable and peaceful people? To force on them the use 
of opium, the product of her slaves on her 
Hindu plantation, agaiust the resistance of the 
Chinese Government. Ani what is the ex- 
tent and character of this trade? It is. calculated 
it wou'd have reached, the last year, had it not 
been interrupted, furty thousand chests, or more 
than five millions of pounds, worth about twenty 
millions of dollars, sufficient, by estimate, to sup- 
ply thirteen or fourteen millions of opium smokers, 
and to cause a greater destruct on of life annually, 
than the aggreza’‘e number of negroes in the 
British West India colonies, whose condition has 
been the cause of so much morbid sympathy. It 
is against the trade in this pern cious and poisonous 
drug, carried on by fraud and smugg'ing, that the 
Chinese Government has taken the most enerzetic 
and decisive measures, as it was called to do by the 
highest consiteration cf policy and humenity. Of 
all deaths, none is move wreiched than that occa- 
sioned by this seductive but fatal druz. The sub- 
ject slowly expires, with all the powers and func- 
tions of mind and body completely exhaus‘ed, a 
spectacle odious t> behold. 

Such is the trade which, it is said, the expedition 
is intended to enforce, against the decrees of the 
Chinese Government. The rumor, I hope, is 
groundless. I hope, for the honor of Erngland—for 
the honor of modern civilization, and the Christian 
name—that i's object is far different; and that, ic- 
s'ead of enforcing a traffic so abominable, it is in- 
tended to co-operate with the wise and humane pe- 
licy of the Chinese Government in suppressing it; 
and that, so far from aiding smugglers and ruffians, 
it is intended to seize and punish them, as they de- 
serve. If, however, ramor should prove true, what 
a contrast it would exhibit between the conduct cf 
Great Britain in thatand this quarter of the globe? 
There, we fir d her extonding her power and domi- 
nion, regardless of justice or hamanity; while here, 
we find her in the depth of sympathy fora band of 
negroes, brought in'o our por’s und'r a suspicion 
of mur’er and piracy, intermeddling in their behalf 
with our own and the Spanish Governments—and 
that, too, at the solicitation of an Abolition society 
of her own sabjects! S'range as this may seem, 
itis true. I hold in my hand evidence of the fact, 
which I request the Secret>ry to read. 

The Secretary then read the following: 

“Foreicn Orrice, London, Dec. 23, 1839. 
“Sir: With 1eference to the memorial of the 
Glasgow Emancipation Society, dated the 25th of 
October last, on behalf of the negroes who took 
possess'on of the Amistad, and were subsequently 
carried to New London, in the United Sates of 
America, I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to 
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Senate. 


| state to you, for the information of the above men- 
tioned seciety, that his lordship bas directed her 
Majesty's M_nister at Washisgton to interpose his 
good «ffices in their behalf, in order that they may 
be restored to liberty; and hs lordship bas further 
instructed her Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at Ma- 
drid to call upon the Spanish Government to issae, 
immediately, st.ict orders to the authorities of Ca- 
ba, that, if the reqaest of the Spanish Minister at 
Washington is complied with, the negroes in ques- 
tion may be putin possession of their liberties. 

‘Her Majesty’s Charze d’Affaires at Madrid has 
likewise been instructed to urge the Spanish Go- 
vernment t»> cause the laws against the slave trade 
to be enforced against Messrs. Ruiz and Montez, 
and aga nst all other Spanish subjects concerned in 
the transaction in question. 

“T am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

“W. FOX STRANGWAYS. 

“Ww. P. Parron, es}. &c. Glasgow.” 


Yes, strange ways, indeed, if it might be per- 
mited, on so grave an occasion, to allude toa 
nam’. Strange ways—making millions of slaves 
in one hemisphere—forcing, by fire and sword, 
the poisonous product of their labor on an old and 
civil z-d peop e, while, in another, interposing, in a 
flood of sympathy, in behalf of a band of barba- 
rous slaves, with han’s imbrued with blood! I 
trust such offic'ous intermedling will be met as it 
deserves, Has it cometo this, that we cannot 
tonch a subject connected with an African, with- 
out the interference of another Government, at the 
solicitation of a foreign society, instigated, no 
doubt, by a foreign faction among ourselves? I 
mean nota faction of foreigners, but of our own 
people, who, in their fanatical zeal, have lost every 
feeling belonging to an American, and transferred 
their allegiance to a foreign power. 


In making these remarks, | have not been actu- 
ated by fee ings of hostility towards Great Brivain. 
My :notive is far different. With all her faults I 
admire and esteem her for many and great quali- 
ties. My desire is peace. It is the wish of the 
civil.zed world; and | would regard war between 
the two kindred people as among the greatest of 
calamitics. But justice is indispensadle to peace 
among nations, Our maxim cought to be, neither 
to do, nor submit to, wrong—to ask for nothing bat 
jnstice, and te accept nothing less; but never disturb 
peacefui relations till every means of obtaining 
justice has been tried in vain, I have, in this case, 
acted in that spirit. I believe, solemnly, that jus- 
tice bas been withheld. To prove that, has been 
my object. [trust | bave done it to the satisfaction 
of the Senate. I also bel eve that justice has been 
witbheld on grounds utterly un‘'esabe, and which, 
if persisted in, must lead, in the end, to the avowal 
of a principle, on the part of Great Britain, that 
must strixe a fatal b'ow at the peace of the two 
countries; and, in its reaction, en the social and po- 
litical condi n of Great Br.tain and the rest of 
Evroye. Thus believing, | have attempted to 
point to some of the disas'rous consequences which 
must follow, with the view of rousing altentivn to 
the q lest’ 01 at issue between the two Governments, 
in the case under cons.deration, in o der to obtain 
redress of injury. If, in making my remarks, I 
have assailed her, it is because we have been as- 
sailed, as I conceive, in assuming the principle on 
which justice has been withheld. 

The immediate object I had for intro lucing these 
resolutions was, to take the sense of the Senate on 
the subject to which they refer; and which embra- 
ces a princip'e vital to us of the South, and of deep 
interest to the rest of the Union. My conviction is 
strong, that we have justice on our sid-; and I wish 
to affurd to our bretnren in the other cections, an 
opportunity of exhibiting a proof of their attach- 
ment !o the common interest, by sus‘aining a cause 
where we are particulerly concerned, as we did, at 
the last session, by sustaining unanimously ene 
where they were.* 

I have no particular wish, as to the mode of dis- 
posing of the resolutions. All I desire is a direct 
vote on them; bat I am indifferent, whether they 
shall be first referred and reported on, or be discus- 





*Refeir.ng io the case of Maine. 
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sed and decided on without reference. I leave the 
Senate to decide which course shall be adopted. 

Mr. GRUNDY said that as very important prin- 
ciples were involved in these resolutions, it would 
be proper that we should examine the whole ground 
before we vote upon them. He was himseif pre- 
pared to vote now, having had occasion to examine 
the ques!ion some time since, but others very pro- 
bably had not done so. The able speech of the 
Senator from South Carolina had thrown much 
light on the subject, and could not fail of attracting 
the attention of Senators to it. He would therefore 
prefer that it should be passed over informally 
for the present, As to the interference of the 
British Government in the matter of the Afri- 
cans taken in the Amisiad he thought it was 
decidedly wrong, and no good coald result from 
it. It was a question which could only concern two 
Governments—the Spanish and American—both of 
which are perfectly competent to pro‘ect the rizhts 
of their citizens, and do justice in’ the premises. 
Under these circumstances he considered the un 
asked ioterference of a thud power an intrusion. 
He wished to see what course the Executive would 
take in this matter, a8 in quest ons between foreign 
Governm nis and our own, he thought we should 
act nationally—that all the departments of our Go- 
vernment should act in harmouy, 

Mr. KING said he was fully impressed with the 
importance of the subject, as no one could fail of 
being who had investivated ut, or who tad listene4 
to the remarks of the Senator from South Carolina. 
lt was a question which, if not arrested and settled 
now, will lead to momentous and disastrous conse- 
quences hereafier. Viewing itin this light, and 
with a view to afford an opportunity for full inves- 
tigation, he would, with the assent of his fiiend 
from South Carelina, move the reference of the 
re-olutions to the Committee on Foreizn Re'ations. 

Mr. CALHOUN assrnting, 

The resolutions were ace ndingly referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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REMARKS OF MR. REYNOLDS 
OF ILLINOIS, 

In the House of Representatives, March 28, 1840 —On 
the bill appropriating money for the relief of 
Thomas Fillebrown, jr. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said: 

Mr. Speaker: lt is very seldom I address the 
House; and 1 would at no time atiempt ut, if TP ded 
not tuink it’ was my imperious duly lo MV Con- 
stituents, [ am clearly satisfied that a policy is 
about to be established in this House that will not 
be favorable to the iotetes's of the people in “the 
far West,” and particularly unfavorable to the 
district in the State of Lilinois which I represeat, 
And in order to try to coavince this [Louse that the 


mon-appropriation policy is unjust and improper at 


this, or any other time, | came here into this 
part of the hall, among my political friends, and 
mee upinthe midst of thom to endeavor to con- 
vince them and others, that this is not the true po- 
hey of the country. 

Every one who knows me, is satisfied | am net ex- 
travagant in my own case, and therefore would 
not wish the Governmentto be so. But it is bever 
never to speak of ene’s self, and so I will decline any 
farther remarks on my private transac ions, 

The case now before the House is of the smallest 
consideration, and will consume more time in the 
discussion than the amount of money invelved in 
itis worth, 

It is not retrenchment or economy to delay the 
action of Congress from greater interests, and to 
prolong the session for moaths to come, by such dis- 
cussion. When a cominitiee have the subject be- 
fore them, and give i’, as they generally do, a full, 
fair, and impartial imvestigation, | generally 
acquiesce in this decision, and support it. Men 
must have, to some extent, congdence in one 
another, or the bonds of civil, as well as po'itical, 
society, mast be sever d and destroyed. ‘This 
would be ruinous to the peace and happiness of the 
people. We must, to some extent, confide in each 
other. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, of which | am an humble member, investi- 
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gate matters thoroughly. ‘This is right. ‘They give 
the subjects brought b fore them a fair, and impar- 
tial, and, I think at times, a ngerous investigation, 
They do nothing more than they conceive to be just 
and proper. But I can assure this House that any 
thing that comes out from that committee in rela- 
tion to the public lands may be implicitly relied on. 
It will not need much more investigation; as every 
part of the puble domain is measured over and 
over again, inch by inch, before any decision is 
given on it. 

This, I suppose, is the case with other commit- 
iees. I presume not to say that any one commit- 
tee is betier than another. [ suppose the Commit- 
tee of Claims give to the subjects before them such 
investigation as we may contide in. 

I know not if the clam now before the Howe 
was investigated by the Hon, Mr. Whittlesey, the 
o!d chairman of the Commitice of Claims, Ile 
is absent, and it will not be said to be flattery to his 
face, to vay that he gave these claims that sober 
and searching investigation which resulted in the 
truth im almost every instance. There was no 
man in Congress, when I was a witness to his 
course, to whom was given more unlimited 
discretion in the adjustment of these claims. More 
money passed through his hands, on his own re- 
sponsibility, than any ether person in my know. 
ledge. ‘The present chairman is near me, and it is 
unbecoming, before bim, to speak in his favor. 

Poivties have nothing to do in this mater. A 
Whig dollar is the same as a Demcecratic dollar. 
The only ditlerence is, that sometimes the Whigs 
favor shinplasters more than the Democrats. But 
atthis tine shinp'asters are not in’ fashion with 
either party. ‘The couelusion I have come to in 


there small cases, is to pass them without losing 
too much time in their discos‘ion. But it is 
ihe poliey and course of action of both par- 


ues in this ILouse, to pro trate and destroy 
ceitain measures an! principles, that I rise 
to oppo-e, and throw my weight, no matter 
how small it may be, into the upposite scale. I do 
this al the expense of speaking a lit'le out of order, 
and to the displeasure, in a small degree, of those 
who have commenced this crusade against necessa- 
ry and proper appropriations. I do it for the sake 
of those whom | represent, and not for myself, 
Were Lto remain silent and see this policy esta- 
blished, I would not be the representative of their in- 
terest, which they expeced me to be. 1 would be 
derilect in my duty to my consti uents. 

The great and leading objections which are urged 
agan-t these accustome/, and I think proper, ap- 
propriations, are the deranged state of the ‘I'reasu- 
ry and the embarrassments of the country. 

These are the grounds, first and last, and all 
the time, in the mouths of geatlemen that support this 
policy. Other gentlemen, who are opposed to some 
of these appropriations on constitauional grounds, 
think this a most favorable time to urge, with con- 
fideat hopes of success, their principles and policy, 
and | am sorry to say, they seem to bid fair to ob- 
tain a complete triumph, 

I deny not, that in some sections of the Union, 
money is scarce and difficult to obtain. ‘The peo- 
p'e may in some cases stand in need of money to 
satisfy old debts, and to relisve’ themselves 
from embairassments of long standing; but I 
lay down this proposition, and = will prove 
it—that the Government of the Unived S ates 
is at the present time in a more sound and 
solvent condiuon than it has ever been in since its 
formation. At no former period kas it been .o able 
to exercise such a vigorous aad healthy action as it 
can at this time, If L do not prove this proposition 
to the satis action of all disinterested minds, | never 
will again aicress this House on this or any other 
subject. 

Tne political axiom, ‘a poor Government and a 
wealihy people,” will be denied by pone, and re- 
eoen sed by all. That the Government is poor, is 
proved by the records, which, jhe lawyers and 
others would say, impoit “absolute verity.” This 
is ho disparagement to the Administration of the 
Gove pment. Itis in the situation all Republies 
should be—ihe Government pvor, and the people 
in a sound and v gorous condition. | may also re- 


mark in this place, Mr. Speaker, that the Govern- 
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ment is c'ear of any debt whatever, and is at Peace 
with all nations. It must also be admivied that 4, 
population increases as heretofore, avd that \, 
great mass of people have turned their atieution , 
business and habits of industry more than in forme, 
times. 

I will freely admit that there is mot near (jy 
quantity of bank paper in circulation in the Unig 
as existed in 1834, 35, and ’36. 

Facts, “records,” and the voice of the People 
prove this assertion to the satisfaction of every One. 
And on this very consideration is the country in, 
better and more solvent condition than in thoy 
years. 

If any great calamity had swept over the lané 
had we been visited by “war, pestileace, and fa. 
mine,” or any such disaster as to destroy the sy). 
stance of the people, we would thereby be poor indeed. 
Tais is not the fact with us, ‘The withdrawal o; 
enpty promises to pay will not injure the people, 
[tis depriving them of no substantial wealih, Th. 
excess of bank issues is not the substance of the 
country, and it would be a blessing to the people ji 
such excess would never again retin 
them. 

These promises to pay are as ligt as cnaff, and 
in many instances even want “a lecal habitation 
and a name” An excess of bank paper not only 
opera'es as an injury to the people, bat is in facta 
fraud practised upon the community. ‘The quar. 
tity of bank paper in circulation, in 1836, was » 
great that the interest on it was twenty-eight or 
thirty millions of dollars per annum. This vasi sum 
of money was paid as interest to the banks, for 
the use of their paper in c rculation, aad wasa 
dead loss to the community. ‘This amount of 
interest is surprising; but itis proved by correc 
calculations to be true. Ths sum would afford 
the annual support of the Government, and furnish 
means for the necessary appropria tons to be made 
at each s‘ssion of Congress. 

It is not pretended that there is no interest paid 
at th:s time for the paper in circulation; but it is 
not near so much as hereto’ore. On this cons 
deration, the Government is in a much betier and 
more solvent condition, and better able to make 
appropriations than at any former period. 

Giving ths subject a candid and impartial in- 
Vertigation, we must recognise the principle, 
that it is a blessing to our country rather than an 
injary, that we have not, as heretofore, a grea 
re jundancy of bank paper in circulation. These 
em) ty promines are not a blessing, but rathera 
cure, to the community; and we ought to thank 
God and ourselves that we have got clear of the 
excess of paper circulation. The siuation of the 
country is now of that sound and healthy charae- 
ter that induces the citizens to use reasonable exei- 
tions, and make corresponding expendituies. The 
people have abandoned all wild and chimerica! 
speculations, and turned their whole energies to 
the ordinary and common avocations of lite. We 
see no more wild and extravagant improvements 
commenced by State Governments, corporations, 
or individuals. The season of extravagance and 
speculation has, I hope, passed away lorever, and 
the people again returned to their “ sober se- 
cond thoughts,” to useful and substantial improve- 
mentof the country, and other pursuits of equal 
aud lasting benefit to them-elves and the commu- 
nity. 

Another advantage and great blessing we expe 
rience from this condition of the country 1s the 
failure to import into the United States the vast 
quantities of merchandise from, fcreign coi niries, 2s 
we did in the yeais<f exces-ive paper cicula'ion. 
We have, no doubt, a sufficient supply ef the ne 
essary articles from foreign markets, and of the sur- 
plus and extras, we ate biessed to have none. This 
will teach the people economy, and at ihe sem: 
time urge the propriety to manufacture at home 
certzin articles for themselves. 

Tois course of policy will prevent the a:cumula- 
tion of a vast debt in foreign countries, « ith which 
we were heretofore eunbarrassed. If we collect no 
revenue from the importation of foreign goods, we 
are blessed with the exemption of any debt for 
them; and on this ground we are in a much betler 
situation than we wele in former times. 
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Our country is returning to the ways of econo- 
my and pradence, and doing without the useless ar- 
ticles from foreign countries, fer which we have 
been cursed with a foreign debt. A considerable 
portion of the substance of the land was drained 
from the United States to foreign countries, to pay 
our debts. ‘This policy wes most rumous and in- 
jurious to the people of the United States, 1 
jorced us to pay for useless articles—articles of 
juxury and exiravagance—with cur solid sub- 
siance, Which will never again return to us. 

In this respect, Our coun'ry is in a much better 
situation than in the years which were flooded with 
paper money. I do not pretent to say there is no 
individual embarrassment at this time in the Uni- 
tei States. I know well there is, to a considerable 
exteat, in Some parts o! the Union; but this is con- 
fined to a small number of individuals, and to par- 
ucular sections of the county. cis not general 
throughout the country, so as to be sersibly felt in 
the operations of the General Government. ‘These 
snall embarrassmen's arize mostly from debts con: 
tracted in the years of payer excitement and specu- 
lation. It is the result of the bloated ¢ reulation, 
and of the intoxicated state of soc.ety at that time. 
We are now seberisg down trom it to labor and 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker,the suppesiiion must be admitted that 
these debts were contracted lor valuable coasidera- 
tions; and the party owing the debt bad an equivalent 
for such debt, and should pay it. These debts are 
mostly due their neighbors, the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, and therefore the whole concern is 
with the Government. It matters not to the Go- 
veroment in whose hands the wealth and substance 
ot the people are, if it be within the power of the 
Government either to levy a tax direct, or by 
way of tariff duties. This Government, like all 
free Governments should do, permits its cit'zens 
0 carry on individual enterprise in the manner 
that may suit their own opinicns of propriety; 
and if any should become embarrassed, he must 
lay the sin athis own door, and use the proper 
means to extreate himself from it. The General 
Government cannot interfere in individual cases. 

The conclusion seems to me to be irresistible, 
that, although there may be some individual em- 
barrassment, yet the nation—the aggregate whole 
—is not embarrassed. The wealih, the substance, 
and the vigorous enterprise of the people are bet- 
ter and greater than they have been in this Govern- 
ment at any time since its creation. 

The real wealth and power of a nation is not 
alone its wealth on hand; it is not the substance in 
existence at the time; but it is the capacity of the 
people to produce, and not to consume more than 
necessary, that constitutes a vigorous and power- 
ful Government. ‘This is pre-eminently the fact 
with the American people. 

Mt. Speaker, without pursuing this subject any 
farher, which might be carried down to a political 
demonstration, I will conclude with the utmost 
confidence, that the Government of the United 
States is, at this time, 11 a more sound, solvent, 
and vigorous cundition than it has been in since its 
existence; and therefore more able and capable to 
make all necessary and customary appropriations 
of money for the necessary objects of Govern- 
ment. 

[Mr. Marvin of New York rose, and observed 
to the Speaker, that the gentleman from Illinois 
was out of order. At the same time many veices 
were heard in the hall, saying goon, goon } 

Mr. Reynotps, after a short pause, said, Mr. 
Speaker, it may be I am out of order; but the rea- 
son I have taken occasion, on this subject, to 
to address the House, is, that I had no opportunity 
before. I have the greatest respect for my friend, 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and for the party with which I act, and as 
they were anxious that the Treasury Note bill 
would pass without delay, and without the friends 
of the Administration delaying it, I refrained from 
speaking on this subject, when that bill was in the 
Committee of the Whole. I did not wish to de- 
lay, but 1o expedite the legitimate operations of the 
Administration in this House. This is the reason 
I am now before yon, Mr. Speaker. As I said be- 
fore, I consider it my duty to throw my small 
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drop into the bucket as soon as possible to arrest 
this non appropriation policy. 

Iam, Mr. Speaker, not at all for a wild and pro- 
digal expenniture of the public money, nor for an 
extravagant and chimerical system of app:opria- 
tions. This pohey I covceive to be worse than too 
much retrenchment. IT dislike the extremes in 
either case. A medium policy, which the G vera. 
ment has pursued since its creauion, I think is the 
most wise and proper course to pursue at the pre- 
senttime. This is al [solicit for my constituents, 
for the Government to pursue the old beaten track, 
which it has been in since the first days of its ex- 
istence. This seems to me to be so reasonable, 
that it's stranze one would think to finl a man 
against it. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have been frequently amused 
with the various opinions the State Rights party 
assume in this House. It seems tome that when- 
ever any subject cannot easily be understood, or 
when itis necessary to have tt misunderstood, the 
doctrine of State Rights is brought into requisi 
tion, and the question decided by the science of po- 
litical abstractions. 

As fara: Lean d'cover, almost every one in this 
House is of the State Righ’s party. There cannot 
be much difference of opinion amongs' inte ligent 
individuals on that plain common s‘nse instrument, 
the Con titation of the Unite! States If we had 
no written Constitution, we might hones ly enter 
tain a great difference of opinion, bat it ts impos- 
sible, in the case of our form ef Government. 


Tam opposed to any latitudinous construction, 
which would give to the General Government more 
power and patronage than were intended by the 
Constitution; and I am friendly to a strict constiuc- 
lion, confining the United S ates Government to 
national objects alone. 1 am a State Rights man, 
so far as to retain for the State Governments the r 
legitimate power of action. Bat I am not for giv- 
ing them all power, by construing the Constituuon 
to death. Lam utterly opposed to that construction 
which will destroy its efficacy and its usefulness, 
and place it, as a minor, in the cradle, under the 
exclusive guardianship of the State Rights party. 
Enlightened public opinion does not confirm this 
construction. For a series of years, the various 
tribunals of the country, composed of the first in- 
lelligence of the age, have given to this inst:ument 
a different construction, and such as wi'l enable the 
Congress of the United States to make necessary 
appropriations to advance the commerce of the 
country, and to complete useful aad important 
works. This construction is not of one or two 
years’ stan ling; but for a long series, amounting to 
almost the whvle time from the formation of our 
Government down to the present time. This 
would show a setiled policy and construction, given 
by men the most wise and learned of that day. I 
might mention all the Presitents, from the begin- 
ning of the Government to the present time, and 
almost all mankind with them, who have given 
the power to the General Government, under the 
Constitution, to make these necessary appropria- 
tions. And, Mr. Speaker, will we now change 
that uniform decision, and abandon these appro- 
priations? Are we become more wise an! learned 
than our predecessors? I do not pretend to it, for 
my part. 

Every individual who respects the peace and or- 
der of society, will be pleased at the stability and 
permanency of the laws, as it respects the right of 
private property. This is essen‘ial as to the value 
of property and the peace of society; but how much 
more important is it to have our political rights 
also made certain and permanent?) The value and 
esteem we will enteriain for our political rights 
will be very much impatied by chinging them from 
tine to time; we will be secure and certain in no- 
ting, and all things will be floating loose at the 
merey of every pepnlar breeze. This is not what 
the people contemplated, or expected, uncer a per- 
manent and writien Consti ution, and a sound ad- 
ministration of it. And 1 hope they may not be 
disappciated in their views of a permanent Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, with this settled po'icy the country, 
for the last thirty or for years, has been identified, 
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and has been interwoven with it for weal and for 
woe. All the political associations and feelings of 
the people in various sections of the Union have 
commenced with this policy, and bave taken rootin 
it, and have grown with it to the present time, Mey 
have grown gray in the advocacy and suppori of 
these pr neiples, and have witnessed the great prs- 

peruy of the country under the benign influence of 
this wise and constitutional policy. And are we, 

in the Wast, under our crippled condition, to raise a 
revenue, to be aban ‘oned, our necessary and unpor- 
tant works,to advance our commerce *, to be forsaken, 
and left unfinished, to lose the money already ex- 
pended on them? Is tnis the permanency we ex- 
pected ander a written Constitution and a wise ad- 

ministration of uw? Are not the improvements of 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers important and na- 
tional work Is it not important to the commere: 
of the Western country to purchase out for the Go- 
vernment, and make it free, the Portland and Louis- 
ville canal around the Falls of the Ohio? Is it not 
important to improve the Rapids on the Upper 
Mi-sissippi, and remove the Ked river raf? and 
many other necessary improvements in the West? 

It was supposed to be good and wise poiicy to 
make and improve the harbors on the Northern 
Lakes. The Constitution is the same, and the ne- 
y for the support of commerce ts increased, 
and why not continue the work?) The harbor at 
Chicazo is of vital interest to the commerce on 
Lake Michigan, in the State of [linois The im- 
provement his been commenced, and why abandon 
iu? Lt is unwise and ruinous policy to arrest these 
useful and important works and let them moulder 
and decay, when the Government is more able to 
complete them than it was at any previous time 
since tts creation. 

The Camberland road is a'so a work of this im- 
portant character. Tt seems it was national and 
constitational to make it whi'e it was in the old 
Sratcs; but whea it was carried west of the Ohio 
river, its constiiutonality was suspected, and its 
parents are about to give it astone, when is friends 
ask for bread to suppert it. 

Mr. Speaker, will the people in the Weat be re- 
coneiled to this course of policy? Will they not 
expect the ordinary approp:iations to complete 
these important works, as they have been accus- 
tome to receive them for almost an age pasi? 
We have been led to believe that this course would 
be pursued, and have identified our notions aad 
works with it. 


cess 


IT think it is unwise policy to indulge in this 
rabid an | ultra retrenchment, to cripple and cradle 
the Constitution, and thereby to abandon the settled 
and wise policy of tie country. 

I think it my duty to my people, and to my po- 
litical fr ends and others tn this House, to present 
my views to them on this subject, and to know, in 
time to come, that Ldid my duty. I may again 
resume the subject at @ proper time. 





SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
OF OHIO, 
In the House of Repeesentatives, March 26, 1840—In 
Commit ee of the Who'e, on the bill to author ze 
the issue of Treasury notes. 


Mr. Cuainman: It was my intention to have 
let the Opposition do all the talking on this mea- 
sure, but such has been the spread of misrepresen- 
tation of facts, prejudimal to the Admioistranon 
and ail i's measures, for political effect, that it be- 
comes my duty, in justice to myself, to make a few 
remarks, by way of defence. Wheo the Admint- 
tration is b oadly and unqualifiedly denounced in 
every Federal Whig speech made here, as the most 
corrupt of corruptions, and ail i's measures as lead- 
ing to the over hrow of thiv Government and the 
destruction of ‘he people’s be t interests, it becomes 
a du'y—which every member here owe: to himself, 
who is a supporter of the Administration and i's 
measures and principles—to repel such charges. 
It is in the exercise of this duty I will ask your at- 
tention for a short time, as well as to discherge an 
obligation I fee! myself under to the Administration. 

The bill now under consideration is one for the 
relief of the Government. Its very title and the 
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necessity of its existence ought to rally every pa- 
triot to its support. What has superinduced its ne- 
cessity? I answer, the unhappy connection of the 
Government with the banks. In May, 1837, the 
banks siopped payment with upwards of thirty mil- 
lions of the publ c revenue in their possession, and 
Jeft the Government withoat a dollar to perfom its 
fi:cal operations. Asa matter of necessity the Pre- 
sident called Congress for the purpose of devising 
ways and means by which the wheels of Govern- 
ment might continue to roll. Congress met. 
What was to be done? The banks set the Go- 
vernment and a!l its laws at defiance. The Go- 
vernment he'd bonds against our importing mer- 
chants to the amount of fourteen millions; but no 
reef was found in this resource, for the banks 
owned the merchants. I say, what was to be done? 
Nothing but to use the credit of the Government. 
How was that to be used? But two plans pre- 
sented themselves. The one was the issue of 
Treasury no'es to the amount of the wants cf 
the Government, or to apply to the moneyed 
aristocracy of Europe for a loan. The former 
was adopted—the entire Democracy voting for 
and sustaining it against the entire Federal par- 
ty, who were in favor of the latier. 

The act then passed to authorize the issue 
of Treasury notes, has once or twice been 
renewed since, from the same necessity, and that 
is the object of the present bill. I herewith 
submit an extract from the Treasurer’s report, 
which will illustrate. The Treasurer says: 

Thus, as to a petmanent deficiency in 1840, the Secretary 
saye 
“Lhe efficient means in that year will then amount, tn the ag- 

gregate, to . . $20, 156,385 
If Congress should make appropriations to the extent 

desired by the different Departments, the expendi- 

tures for 1840, independent of the redemption of 

Treasury notes, are estimated at 
Including all the Treasury notes to be redeemed, the 

aggregate expenditure would be about . 22,759,000 
Tis would leave a deficit in the Treasury, at the 

close of the year, amounting to - . 2,593,315 

He then adds, that certain debts are due from the State banks 
and the United States Bank, which, if paid duly, will prevent a 
deficit; but that itis not prudent to rely exclusively on the pay- 
ment of those debts, and hence that other modes of obviating or 
meeting tare proper. Thus he states 
Bu’. there will be due from the United Statcs Bank, in Septem. 

ber next, on its fourth bond, about - . $2,526,576 
The principal now due on the Treasurer's deposites 

in other banks, which suspended specie payments 

in 1837, is . » ‘ 
Should all these claims be collected in 1840, they 

would prevent a deficiency, and leave au available 

balance inthe Treasury of nearly - . #1,082.565 

Tt is not, however, considered prudeutto reply exclusively on 
the collection of these debits. 

One mode, then, of obviating any difficulty from that cireum- 
stance, will be to reduce the aggregate of law appropriations, 
by postponing some, aud lesseninz others, so that the mewns 

yrobably available will be sufficientto meetall calls uponthe 
rreasury, and leave in it an average balance of about two mil- 
lions.” 

He then adds, afterwaris 

* But, when acting on these or other cases, if Congress can- 
not, consistently with its views of duty to the country, adopt 
the course suggested, and restrict the amount of appropria- 
tions, whether ordinary or extraordinary, to the certain current 
revenue, the en'y remaining courses which seem cefensible 
are these: either to prov ide for rec alling poruons of the public 
money ow deposited with States, or esiab‘ish an adequate 
system of direct taxation, or at once resort to the contingent 
power contemplated in the existing laws connerning the tariff, 
when changes become necessary for purposes of revenue, and 
restore the duty on several articles of luxury now free.”’ 

Thus the Secretary urges action on it in the first 
half of the year, and assigns his reasons for it: 

“All these, and similar considerations in favor of some per- 
manent provision on this subject, apply with still greater force 
than they have heretofore. The available balance in the Trea 
sury, to facilitate its operations, is much smaller than has for 
merly been usual. The receipts on the debts still due from 
banks, afier two previous disappointments as to some of them, 
must’be regarded with increased doubt; and if they should be 
paid within the coming year, the outstanding Treasury notes 
become redeemable in the first half of tt, and must be discharged 
some months before the bond of the Bank of the United S:ates 
falls due In September.” 

In conclusion, he adds: 

“The Department, therefore, is now withoutany resort, tem. 
porary or permanent, in case of ma erial deficiencies, an! con- 
sidering all the circumstances before menuoned, with the dan- 
gerous liability in jaw to have the whole outstanding Treasury 
notes paid in at any moment for public dues, without a power 
remaining to issue others in their stead; considering also the 
present revulsion in the commercial werld, which affects so 
seriously the receipts from both duties and lands; c nsideri g 
the disasters which are befalling the banks, and rendering our 
collected funds in some cases wholly unavailable, and the ad- 
vances necessary to be soon made for the large payment of pen- 
sions, and Treasury notes falling due in March, the « arliest at- 
tention to new legislation on this subject seems highly pru- 
dent, if not indispensable, for the cffectual security of the public 
credit.” 

But, sir, notwithstanding this plain, honest, and 


unsophisticated statement of the finances of the Go- 
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vernment and the necessity of this measure, which 
isa part of the Secretary’s report, and plainly 
hinted at in the President’s message, the Presi- 
dent dnd the Secretary have been charged, in the 
face of these facts, with attempting to gull and 
deceive the peop'e by wihholding, in the mes- 
sage and report, the real s‘a'e of the finances. What 
is there too reckless for these modern Whigs to do? 
Sir, I have presented the expose of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is snfficient for my pur- 
pose to show the necessity of the issue of the 
amountof Treasury notes for which it provides. 
An intelligent community will appreciate the im- 
portance and necessity of the measure. It has 
been objected to on constitutioual grounds. This 
objection I will leave to those who assume to them- 
selves the peculiar and exclusive guardianship of 
the Constitution—to those whose political monoma- 
nia is so well anderstood, that the Constitution has 
as little to fear from them as the comnrunity has to 
fear from the prophetic predictions of the luuatic 
pining in the last stages of refined metaphysical 
abstrac'ion. 

This bill has been in Committee of the Whole 
House for near'y two weeks. The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, at i's intro- 
duction, made a short explanatory speech. Another 
of the comaiitee [Mr. VanpereokL] made a short 
speech of the same character. These are all the 
Demccratic speeches that have been made in its 
behalf. ‘The balance of the whole time has been 
consumed by the Whigs. 

In the discussion, every measure of the Adminis- 
traton has been se zed on and made the subject 
of unmeasured abuse; to a lof whichI will not now 
attempt to respond. I will wait for the action of 
the House upon another measure shorily to be be- 
foe it, (I mean the Independent Treasury;) and I 
will now confine my remarks to the subject of the 
Florida war. 

in the remarks which I am about to make, I 
may use language which may be considered un- 
becoming this place; ifso, it must be charged to 
the unlimited abuse and reckless denunc:ations 
which we heer every day and every hour from the 
Oppositon, and which we, the Administration, 
and the whole Demrcratic party, are the subjecis 
vf; and this is ali the apology I have to make. 

Sut to the Fiorida war. 

Mr. Chauman, I take it fer granted that an at- 
tempt will be made to convert every measure of 
the Administration, now before the country, of a 
general characte”, as we!l as those of a special na- 
ture, more immediately connected with the Admi- 
nistration of the Gevernment, into political capital. 
This, the Opposition have a political right to do. 
I suppose if 1 were a Federalist, and as hard run 
as they are, I would do so too. At a time when 
the financial circumstances of Sparta were greatly 
embarrass°d, a person offered Callicratidas (her 
principal commander) 50,000 crowns, under such 
circumstances as Callicranidas thought dishonora- 
ble to Sperta, and he refused to accept it; upon 


which Cleander, one of his officers, said, “I 
would accept the offer if I were in your 
place,’ ‘and so would I if I were ia 


yours,” said Callicratidas. I suppose if I pos- 
sessed the same principles that govern them, I 
would take the same means which they do to carry 
them out. If the Federz] s's have a political rizht 
to thwart the Administration in all its measures, 
right or wrong, and to use all means, fair an! foul, 
to bring it into disrepute with the peop'e at home, 
and dishonor and disgrace abroad, su-h a right 
is not exercised in patriotism, nor is it foun ‘ed in 
honor or justice; and while they are exercising, in 
base and anmanty abuse, a privilege which fiads 
a politica! right in the free inst:tations of our coun- 
iry, rather than in the pure principles of jastice or 
manly and honorable resistance, I hold the friends 
of this Administration will fiad an apology with 
the people who support it, in using a part o” their 
time and means io repelling the charges whi hcon- 
stitute the poliueal capital of the Opp -sition 
Among the many measures furnishing charges 
(as is preteaded) of corruption and profli- 
gacy against the Administration, none seems to 
be more fiuitfal than the Florida war. Every Whig 


in the country, however unacquainted he may be 
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with the Florida war, its causes, its progress, ths 
difficulties attending its management, or the means 
the Administration have or have not had to term). 
nate it, takes the cue from this Capitol, and yelpg 
extravagance, disgrace, imbecility, and profligaey, 
Yes, sir, the veriest coxcomb that ever strutted in 
buckram, or represented the brainless dandy, who 
never heard a musket shot, or saw an Indian, cay 
chatter the failures of the Florida war, and pro 
nounce sentence upen the Administration and the 
War Department, with all the periness of a well 
taught parrot; and from this Capitol proceeds their 
lessson. 

Well, sir, while the Opposition are denouncing 
the Administration in broad and unqualified terms 
without defining causes, or giving reasons for the 
procrastination cf the war, for the benefit of those 
who may read me, I will ask your attention a short 
time, while I briefly trace some of the difficulties 
which the Administration have had to encounter jn 
Fiori fla. 

Fiorida is situated between the 25th and 31st de. 
grees of north latitude. It is bouuded on the south 
and west in its whole extent by the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the east by the Atlantic ocean, in i's whole 
extent on that side. It is near four hundred miles 
in length, and its average breadth is near 
one hundred and fifty miles. It presents a 
surface nearly level, made up of everglades, 
lakes, swamps, barren pine lands, and hammocks, 
with some good and well situate! land; of each of 
these varieties nearly an equal quantity. The 
swamps are almost impassable, and the hammocks 
almost impenetrable to any human being, except 
an Indian. 

Within the half century of the time when 
all Europe was waked up by the discovery of 
the New World, and when men dreamed of no. 
thing but carving out provinces by the sword, of 
diviciag the spoils of empires, p!undering temples 
of their riches, riding upon the bi'lows with loads 
of enslaved captives, and despoiling nations of their 
wealth and Governments, or ‘‘to plunder the accu- 
mulated treasures of some ancient Indian dynasty.” 
I say it was about this time, orin 1512, that Jnan 
Ponce de Leon, an adventurer of Spain, discovered 
Florida, and, in the name of Ferdinand, made 
Spain its owner. Ponce, as a reward for his disco- 
very, was made its Governor, on condition that he 
would colonize it. Some time after this dignity 
was conferred upon him, he repaire!, with two 
ship loads, to take possession of his new province, 
and select a si'e fora colony. He had not more 
than landed, when his crew were attacked by the 
Florida Indians, many of his men killed, and him- 
self mortally wounded. He and the remainder of 
his men hastened to the ships, and sailed to Cuba, 
where he died of his wounds. 

The next attempt to colonize Florida was made 
in 1528, by Pamphelo de Navarez. He entered 
Florida with thiee hundred men, some of whom 
were moun'ed. He was atiacked by the Indians, 
and but five escaped, all the rest of whom fell a 
saciifice to the Ind:ans, pesti enc*, or famixe. The 
love of discovery, plunder, and wealth, stiil raged, 
nor did all thes? disasters prevent another attempt 
to seek fortunes in Florida. Ferdinand ce Soto, 
an ambitious courtier, embarked with seven or 
eight hundred troops (some of whom were mount- 
ed) and emigrants. No sooner were they landed 
than the Indians made them a sacrifice to their 
cunning, by leading them through swamps, ever- 
glades, and hammocks, scarcely passable or pene- 
trable, in search of gold, unti! they were sunk with 
fat gue, and los. in the wilderness; but, stimulated 
with prospect:, they were led stil further, untl 
they were beyond the province, and yet no gold; 
but the P-ruvien pro-pcets led them high 10 the re- 
gions of the Red river, but famine and pestilence 
compelled them to retrace their march to the Mis- 
sissippi, where, when they arrived, scarce one 
third of their number were alive, and, with some 
frail and temporary boa's of hasty con truction, 
they reached the Gulf of Mexico, where they wre 
accidentally picked up, and taken to Cala. 

Another attempt was made, wi'h more relig ous 
solemnity, to settle Florida, in 1547. Through the 
influence of Philip, then heir apparent to the crown 
of Spain, Louis Caneelio, a missionary of the Do- 
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inican order, gained permission to visit Florida, 
nd attempt the peaceful and Christian conversion 
of the natives. All the Governors of the Spanish 
colonies were directed to favor the undertaking. 
All means that were calculated to advance the 
measure were advised. The slaves that had been 
taken north of the Gulf of Mexico were ‘mapu- 
mitted and restored to their country. A ship was 
fitted out, and the holy crew dismissed with more 
than usual solemnity; but Louis had no sooner 
jgnded, than he and a fellow priest, with several of 
his crew, were slaughtered. Florida was aban- 
doned. It seemed as if Death made the avenues 
of Fiorida his abode, and guarded its shores. 
While Victory perched upon the Castilian stin- 
gard every where else, the sands of Florida were 
rpetually wet with Spanish blood. 

The French turned their attention to Floriia, and 
panted a colony, by a commission from Charles 
iX. The squadron which bore them was com- 
manded by John Rebault, a brave man, of mari- 
ime experience. They were landed, but re- 
mained but a short time, and, in their re:reat, 
came near famishing on the ocean. After the 
yeacherous peace tetween Chafles IX. aud 
the Huguenots, Coligny pushed his solicitations 
for the colonization of Fiorida. Tre king gave h's 
conseat; thres ships were conceded for the service, 
and Laudon:.iery, who had been on a former voy- 
age on the American coast, was appointed to lead 
forth the colony. Sixty days of favorable wind 
janded them on the shores of Florida. The bene- 
fis of the new colony of Huguenot; was enjoyed but 
a short time, when the jealousy of Spain was 
aoused. Melendez was appointed and commis- 
sioned by Philip Il, king of Spain, to invade Fio- 
rida, and dispossess the Huguenots—and himself 
made Governor of the territory. He was accord- 
ingly fitted out with the requisite force, munitions 
and supplies. A tempestuous voyage landed him, 
with most o! his foress, at the harbor of St. Augas- 
ine. Seon the Huguenots were attacked and mas- 
acted in a manner of which I shall not now shock 
umanity with a description, but which, for barba- 
ity and cold blooded inhumanity, has not its paral- 
lel in the annals of savage or civilized warfare, ex- 
ept in the hear‘-sickening scenes of blocd and in- 
discriminate slaughter which have marked the Fio- 
ida war. ‘This last invasion secured Spain in the 
ossession of Florida, and her blood-stained 
foops, Who intermarried with the natives, be- 
ame her occupants. Their blood now flows in 
the veins of those with whom we were bat- 
ling. The French court paid but little attention 
0 that brutal and inhuman slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots. But the French nation and the Huguenots of 
France did not share in the apathy of the court. 
Dominic de Gourgues, a bold solder of Gascony, by 
his Own means and some contributions of his 
friends, fited out three vessels, and with a force of 
ue hundred and fifty, sailed for Florida. He did 
nctexpect with this force to occupy the country 
permanently; his object was revenge. He surprised 
wo foris and took a number of prisoners, but find- 
ag himself unable to maintain his position, he hung 
his prisoners upon the trees and placed over them 
lhe inseription: “I do not this as unto Spaniards 
nd mariners, but as unto traitors, robbers 
od murderers;” and hastily sailed for Europe. 
Some short time before the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary war, an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Turnbull brought a 
vessel loaded with Greeks to Fior da, under a pro- 
mise that they should be provided with a home, but 
who, as soon as landed, were reduced to slavery, 
and consigned to the sugar farms. A part of them 
ale their escape into the interior, and found a 
afe retreat among the Indians, with whom they 
intermarried. A part of them were restored to 
liberty by the interference of Pilican, whose name 
a creek now on the Atlantic side of Florida bears 
Florida has leng been the retreat and asylum of 
begro slaves; they have long found protection by 
the Indians, with whom they intermarry, and their 
offspring now make a part of the savages of that 
Territory. 

Spain, it is well known, was largely indebted to 
the United States for spoliations committed upon 
merican commerce, Oar claims were liquidated 
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by acession of Florida, by what is known to be 
the Spanish treaty, signed and confirmed July 
10th, 1821, which is recognised subdstanually as 
ful'ows: 

“Whereas, by the treaty concluded between the United States 
and Spain on the 22d day of February, 1819, and duly ratified, 
the provinces of the Floridas were ceded by Spain to the United 


States, and the possession of the said provinces is iow in the 
United States.”’ 


By this treaty, I say, Florida became a Territory of 
the United Siates; and by the provisions of the treaty 
the Federal Government was, and is, the exclu- 
sive owner of the soil, and holds the same in fee 
simple, except such portions as were owned and 
cecupied by citizens, pursuing civil zed cultivation; 
and they, by that treaty, became ciizens of the 
United States, and were boand and protected by the r 
laws. The kingdom of Spain had a right to occu- 
py Florida by the laws of nations: and, having the 
rght to occupy, had the right to convey, and did 
convey. The United States, by the laws of na- 
tions, had the right to purchase, and did purchase. 
The conveyance was full and unconditional, as 
appears by the whole treaty, and every part thereo?; 
in consequence of which the United States forth- 
with extended her jurisdiction over the whole terri- 
tory. But it 1s said and asserted by the Indians 
that the Spanish agent assured them, through their 
chiefs, that it was not the intention of the Spanish 
Government to cede any portion of Florida to the 
United States, except what was then eccupied by 
those pursuing the occupations of civilized life, ner 
one ac:e “ on this side ” of the furrow of the p'ough 
share. Such an exception may have been made 
with the Indians; if so, it was a fraud prac- 
tised on them by the Spaniards, or their agent; 
but, as they were no party to the conir:ct, and the 
United States having had no part in the promised 
reservation, consequently their right to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to the who'e territory and their 
frechold in the soil is absolute. 

But the right of the United States to the freeho!d 
of Fiorida dors not depend upon the cession of 
Spain, the right of occupancy by conquest, nor the 
arbitrary laws of nations. The Federal Govern- 
ment purchased from the Florida Indians, in 1823, 
upwards of three millions of acres, for which the 
sum of one hundred and six thousand dollars was 
paid; and in 1834, four million thirty-two thou- 
sand six hundred and forty acres, for which thesam 
of two hundred and ninety-five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars was paid. 

The possession of the United States to the terri- 
tory, and jurisdiction over it, seemed to be undis- 
puted until 1835, when the supposed claims of the 
Indians were asserted by some of those barbarous 
outrages and cold-blooded murders which have sig- 
nalizcd the Florida war from its beginning to this 
time. 

Now, sir, lam prepared to respond to some ot 
the charges made against the Administiation, and 
particularly against the Ware Department, for the 
manner in waich this war has been conducted, its 
procrastination, the millions it has cost the Govern- 
ment, and the alleged imbecility of sme of the of- 
ficers who have had charge of it. I have before 
siated, and I now say, that all these charges are 
made for political effect—made t» blast the reputa- 
tion of the Administration, to sink the cau-e of De- 
mocracy, and advance the Federal cause; and in 
character asd concert with the never-crasing 
torrent of slander and reckless abuse which has 
been poured upon every Demccratic Administration, 
from the days of Jeffersonto this time, and will be 
continued, while the Democracy swavs the Go- 
vernment. I mean whatlI say, and I say what I 
mean. I wil! now ésk your attention, while I pre- 
sent the history and practical operations of tne 
Florida war; the nature of the country, which 
is its theatre; the character of the enemy with 
whom we are contending, and the embarrassments 
under which the Executive and the War Depart- 
ment have had to labor. 

I have stated that the Florida war broke out 
late in 1835. It will be remembered, at that time 
we were threatened with a war with France. The 
time had arrived when our claims upon France 
for spoliations could no longer be deferred, without 
subjecting ourselves to the charge of national de- 
gradation and submissive cowardice. General 
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Jackson, who then adminisie:ed the Government, 
was compe. led, in his message on that subject, to 
recommend reprisals on French vessels and French 
property, ¢s the only means of redress I¢ft. This 
was a virtual declaration of war; a_ reciprocal 
declaration of war on the part of France, ora 
liquidation of our claims, was the only alterna- 
tive left her. To her national honor, and the 
cause of justice, she chose and fulfilled the 
latter; but while she was contemplating the 
course she should Wal 
our heads, and at the same time 
war was laging in Florida. The Adminis'ra- 
tion was denounced from Maine to Florida by 
every corrupt Federal sheet and every Feceral 
stratin the land, for not subduing the enemy in 
Florida, and for not defending the poor Floridians 
from the merciless tomahawk and the torch of 
the Indian—when it was wel! known by every 
intelligent man in the Union, and acknowledged 
by every henest one, that the safety and the inte- 
rest of the nation demanded that the whole 
force of th» American troops should be kept on 
the seaboard so long as the French war threa- 
tened us. What was the trving situation of the 
Administration then, sir? While every Federat 
demagogue and every bank pensioned sheet was 
denouncing it for not sending troops to Florida, ‘he 
safety and dignity of the nation forbade it. The 
candid, though hones', acknowledgment of its ina- 
bility to do so, was prevented by a laudable and 
necessary national pride; and the Administration 
was prohibited the exercise of a just and what 
would have been a triumphant defence against the 
vile calumnies of the times; for, had the Admi- 
nistration, Or its supporters, acknowledged ils ina- 
bility to withdraw troops from the seaboard to de- 
fend our frontier from the barbarity of the [n- 
dians, it would have been a virtual acknowledgment 
of our inability to contend with France in the 
war in whch we were about toembark, and which 
we ourselves had virtually declared; and France 
would not have failed to have taken advantage of 
our acknowledged weakness. Sir, I say if such 
an acknowledgment had been made by the Admi- 
nis'ration, our claims on France [would be now 
unliquidated, and we would, at this day, in all pro- 
bability, be in the midst of a war with her. But an 
acknowledgment, which was due in justice to the 
Administration. 

Our Government is one of limited 
ers. The Executive of our Government is an 
efficer, bound by limitations. He is not a Rus- 
sian autocrat, with a standing army of six hundred 
thousand regular troops, and with power to order 
as many more, and with power to raise the means 
to maintain them. No, sir, our Constitut on pro- 
vides “that the President be Commander-in-Chic! 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States, when called into 
the actaal servce of the United States.” The 
power to declare war, raise armies, and to marotain 
them, belongs to Congress, and not to the Presi- 
deut. So far as legislation is concerned, the Pie- 
sideat is but a co-ordinate b anch of Congress, and 
his positive pcwers are confined to the signing of 
bills which may pass the Senate and House of 
Representatives—his negative powers cons st in 
withholding his signature, and that power avais 
him nothing should a bill pass boh p pu ar 
branches of Congress by a vole of two-thrds of 
each branch. This is the amount of power the 
President has inraisipg and maintaining armies. 
What was the Administration to do at the time f 
am speaking? Threatened with war by France; 
actually involved in war in Florida, and the un- 
stoyed tomahawk performing, in savage barbarity, 
the work of death; beset with slander and falsehood 
by every unprincipled, corrupt newspaper sheet, 
and every unprincipled Federal coxcomb dema- 
gogue in the land; without the power to “preserve 
the country, or resist the enemy; and without the 
power (in prudent exercise) of justifying itsef 
against the base slanders heaped upon it, by de- 
claring its want of ability; what, f ask, was the Ex- 
ecutive to do? Why, there was but one daty for 
him to perform; but one power for him to exercise; 
and that duty and that power was prescribed by the 
Constitution, as follows; 
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He (the President) shall, from time to time, give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall ju jge necessary 


d expedient. ; , 
“This duty and this power was exercised. The 


Executive, through the Secretary of War, early in 
1835 made ac mmunica'ivn 'o the Senate, in which 
he set forth the embarrassments of the country, 
with reference to our foreign dangers, and the war 
in Florida, and in which he u'ged upon Congress 
the importance and indispensable necessity of 
augmenting the army. This message was reterred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, of which 
the honorable R. M. Johnson was chairman. The 
necessity of the measure was propcrly appreciated 
by the committee and the Senate, and a bill to in- 
crease the army was reported, and passed by the 
Senate It went to the House, but did not receive 
its action. The same measure was urged upon 
Congress by the Executive at its next s°s-ion; it 
was again referred to the Commitie on Military 
Affairs, anda bill to augmett the army repc ried; 
and pa-sed by the Senate, but filed in the House. 
Thus was the Executive thwarted in obtaining the 
means by which the Flovida war woald, in all pro- 
babi'ity, have been instantly suppressec’, and much 
innocent blood, and many millions of money been 
saved; and je the reckie-s and demagogical cry 
of imbecility and extravagance is ra'sed by one 
universal Federal yelp against the Administration, 
for that which Congress failed to putin ils power 
to do. 

I now proceed to expose the policy pursued in 
relation to the Florida war, which will account for 
the useless expenditure of millions, the procrastina- 
lion of the war, and the hearisickening shed of 
blood, human slaughter, and destruction of pro- 
perty, and a policy, too at war, with every effort of 
the Executive and the War Department of this 
Government; an exposition which, I think, the 
intelligent reader will understand and appreciate, 
and will know where, and on whom, to lay the 
blame of all our failares and misfortunes in the 
Florida war. 

As soon as our difficulties with France were 
settled,- the Unit'd States troops were ordered to 
Florida, or so many of them as were not necessary 
to remain with our fortifications. But the number 
was insufficient. Congress had failed to augment 
the regular army. No other course was lett for 


‘the Executive but to make drafis upon the militia 


for volunteers. This was done at a most frightful 
expense, and frequently resulted in little more than 
marching and countermarching—that is, marching to 
Florida and marching back again, such was the 
limited time for which they volunieered, an? such 
the distance they had to march. 

I will enumerate some of those marches. 

In January, 1836. when the news of Dade’s mas 
sacre reached New Orleans, General Gaines rai ed 
a ccrps of volun‘errs, and, united with a few regu- 
lars, marched them from Louisiana to Florica, 
where they served uatil the easuing May, when 
they were marched back to their homes, and dis- 
charged. 

In the month of February of that year, two 
armies of volunteers and militia, between three 
and four thousand strong, were raised by General 
Scott, one in South Carolina and Georgia, the 
other in Alabama, and marched to Florida, where 
they served about sixty days, and were then marched 
back and discharged. 

In the month of June following, a brigade of 
mounted voluptee:s was organ zed in Tennessee, 
and put in march for Florida. It halted a while in 
the Creek country, and entered Florida !ate in Sep- 
tember, where it served until December, when its 
ierm of service expired, and it then took up the line 
of march on its return to Tennessee, in the midst 
of the campaign then in pregress. 

The depariure of the Tennessee volunteers for 
home at a critical period of the campaign, imposed 
upon the commanding General the necessity of 
calling upon Georgia and Alabama for another 
contribution; and accordingly, a corps of volunteers 
was again organized in each of those States, and 
marched from thence into Florida, where they 
served about three months, when they like wise com- 
menced their return march to their homes. 

In the fall of 1837, the Executive made a very 
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energetic effo't to close the war during the then ap- 
prvaching winter; and a large force of volunteers 
was drawa from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Louisiava, aud M ssis»ippi, in the hope of effecting 
that object. They arrived in December, and served 
through the winter, when they were marched back 
to tte r remote homes, and discharged. 

From this brief review, it is scen thatas many 
as five volunieer armies, from fitst to last, have 
been raised, crgan:zed, aud marched from distant 
parts to Florida, to serve two or three months, and 
then marched back to their homes. I have no 
means of knowing the precise number thus mus- 
tered into service, and then musiered out again, 
but from what information [have been abie to 
gather, the whole number was not kcss than twenty 
thousand, exclusive of the Florida militia who 
were io the country. 

New, sir, when we consid>r that the expenses of 
militia and volunteers commence under the law, 
(see act of 20ih April, 1815,) the momrnt they 
leave their homes, even while marching to the 
ren zvour, and coniinue until they are maiched 
back again to the same place, | ask, can ihere be 
any wonder with the honest and reflecting mind, 
that such operations as I have described should 
have been ex;ensive, more especially when itis 
considered that scarcely any but mounted volun- 
teers can be obtained, and these, including their 
horses and forage, cost, Lam iniormed, near six 
times as much as regular foot soldieis. 

Te commanding general is responsible for the 
expenses incurred by the operations of the army, 
after it is placed in the field under his command. 
The Executive is responsible tor the judicious ap- 
plication of the means placed at his disposal by 
Conzress to carry on war. But Congre-s is clear- 
ly responsible for the inadequacy or unfitness of 
those means, and for ail the consequences resulting 
theretrom, especially if the recommendations of the 
Execu ive have been disregarded or overruled, as 
they have been throughout the Fiorida war. 

If, then, it be true, as I think it is, and as every 
man will think who will examine the subject, that 
the heavy expenses of the Florida war have re- 
sulted chiefly from the employment of volunteers 
and militia, instead of regular troops, the respon- 
sibility for those expenses clearly attaches to Con- 
gress, rather than to the Executive, or to the subor- 
dinate officers acting under the Execut.ve autho- 
rity. 

The army was increased in July, 1838, since 
which, there have been but few volunteers or 
militia emp!oyed, and none drawn froma distance. 
The consequences have been, that the expenses of 
the war have been greatly reduced, as an exami- 
nation will show. The expenses of the last cam- 
pa‘go have been any thing but extravazant, the 
force te ng nearly all reguiars 

Sir, I feel myse f bound here to speak of the ser- 
vices of Colonel T. Cross, who has had charge of 
the quartermaster deparmment in Florida during 
the last campaign. That officer has distinguished 
himself in that capacity as he has in every other 
official sta ion which he has held under the Govern- 
ment. It is due to him to say that he has been the 
prac ical agent, by which the system of reform, re- 
gularity and retrenchment, has been adopted in the 
conduct of the army in Florida, by which not less 
than from twoto three hundred thousand dollars have 
been saved to the Government within the last year. 
I submit his circular, which I ask may be read, and 
I regret that its length will preclude its admission 
in my printed remarks. The pian contained in this 
circular, was the plan ef the Executive and of the 
War Department, but he was the active agent who 
produced its practical results, that have and will 
save to the Government hundieds of thousands of 
dollars. I hope this circular may find i's way in 
the columns of every honest newspaper in the coun- 
try. I think it would have the effect to stop the 
mouth of many a barking Whig whiffet. It will 
be seen by this circular, as well as by its results, 
that every means have been adopted that could be 
adopted without impairing the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, to retrench expenditures and secure economy. 
Sir, it is almost incredible to those unacquainted 
with the almost entire destitution of resources 
in Florida, the expenses that the Government 
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has had to incur in the conduct of the wa 
At the commencement of the war, and fon 
tome time thereafier, the Goveroment Was 
compelled to pay for the hire of a steamboat te: 
day, from three to four hundred dolla:s—and, I be. 
_ ve, In many instances, defray the expenses of ihe 
oat—and, | think, in some instances, had to pa 
as high as forty-five dollars a cord for weet 
ee Were not used for any other purposs 
4nsportation of troops and muniiions of 
war, and Never for-that purpore when it could be 
avoided; sull, such were the pres-ing necessities {or 
a speedy transportation of troops, that such ex. 
penses had to be incurred, and such means of con 
veyauce adopted. Provisions, forage, and lab: 
‘ : ‘ . rT 
of every description, bore an almost correspondin 
piice. But these, sir, are only some of the diff 
culties and embarrassments with which the G 
vernment have had to contend. I have more onl 
greater to speak of, but I must first respond to 
some of the move special charges made upon the 
Administration, both in this and the other branch 
of th's Capito!. Emphatic compiaiats are made of 
the want of energy in the War Deparimen; and. it 
is now urged ypon Congress to adopt some deci. 
sive action to bring this war toa close, and that 
some more efficient means than that adopied 
by the Executive should have been adop‘ed by 
the last Congress. Sir, I will agree that Con. 
gress, long before this, shonld have adopted “ some 
more efficient means.” Congress should have, in 
compliance with the recommendation of the Presi. 
dent in 1836, increased the number of the regular 
army; but it was enough that it was a measure of 
the Administration to enlist the whole Opposition 
againstit. But, sir, Congress did do some thing 
“efficient,” and so efficient as to thwart the whole 
operations of the War Department; for it is well 
known that the most active and efficient measures 
had been adopted and were in operation by the 
War Department, and were in progress of execu- 
tion in Florida when they were arrested by the ac- 
tion of Congress * If Congress had not iaterfered and 
directed that renewed efforts to pacify that country, 
and to reconcile the Seminol: s, should be made, the 
m litary operations would have been prosecute| 
with vigor, and in all probability the murdeis and 
depredations which were the fruits of that injudi- 
cious a'tempt at negotiation, would have bee 
avoided, so that the bloodshed and treachery which 
IS SO Often charged upon the War Department, 
were the work, not of that Department, but the 
work of Congress, or were occasioned by the fact 
that the atiention of those who make these 
charges were unfortunately ‘directed’ to the war 
in Florida. Sir, to the constantcry of the Opposi ion, 
that this war has contiaued so long, and that it will 
st:ll continue, unless Congress give it their atten- 
tion, I would say it will siill continue, unless 
Congress cease to give it their attention, and cease 
to interfere with the military operations by efforts 
to make peace, which wi'lever prove abortive. A 
member of the Senate [Mr. Preston] says: “tt 
was thought that the few straggling warriors would 
yield at once to the mere demonstration of force 
by the General Government. Under this delusion 
the late Administration terminated, and the present 
Administration came in.” That was not so: when 
the late Administration came in, the commanding 
general believed the war to be over, and so inform- 
ed the War Departmeat. The commanding genre. 
ral had good reason to believe so, and wes justif- 
able in so reporting, as I will show before I am 
done. But he was seon undeceived by one of ‘hose 
signal acts of treachery which have distinguished the 
conduct of the Indians in F'orida throughout the 
whole progress of this war. Upont e receipt of this 
news, preparations upon an extensive scale were im- 
mediately made to renew the contest, with greater 
means and energy than had been before adopted, or 
ever exhibited in the warfare of this country. In 





* When General Taylor was actively and successfully en- 
ga ed in scouring the country, and driving the Indians from 
Sintenion ond mmocks where they had concealed them- 
selves, ee or and taking them prisoners, or dis- 
persing them, wherever he found them, Congress arrested his 


operations by providing that peaceable measures should be 
adopted by the War D-partment, and Gen. Magomb was di- 
rected to proceed to Florida to carry into effect the direction of 
Congress; all of which resulted in a complete failure, 
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short, nothing within the power and means of the 
Executive, oc the power of the War Department, 
was left undone. And it is said * that the dilatory 
rozress of the war, not to say the disgrace of i, 


yas chiefly owing to the impotency of the head 
of he War Department » Sir, such a charge can 
onl) proceed from a siameful disregard of truth, 


op an unpardonable ignorance of the facts and his- | 


wry of the Florida war on the part of him who 
wakes it; and nothing but the obligations of order 
and decorum that govern the conduct of one branch 
of this Legislature towards the other, prevents me 
fom alluding, by mame, to the individual who 

ade it-t 

ao, Sir, what are the facts? The officers who 
ooducted the operations in Florida during the 
ft and second campaigns, called, some for fit- 
yen hundred, others for three thousand, men, 
ys a force that would be required to finish the 
vai; and General Scott thought it would require 
gvethousand men, and he made his short cam- 
paign with that number; but when the War 
Department became aware that hostilities were to 
be renewed, the “impotent” head cf that Depart- 
ment (Mr. Poinsett} thought it advisable to augment 
iyat force to ten thousand men. He never labored 
yonder the delusion ‘that the straggling warriors of 
Florida were to be subdued by a mere demonstra- 
on of force.” He knew their strength, and was 
ware of the difficulties presented by the peculiar 
nature of the country, and of the climate. He at 
pce determined to iacrease the forces to be em- 
pioyed in Florida above all former estimates. Ten 
housand men were sent into Florida, and ajfier- 
yards distributed by placing two thousand in posts, 
ad eight thousand were employed in scouring the 
ountry; and no army in the world was ever better 
upplied and subsisted. 

These were the the peculiar duties of “the head 
yfthe War Depart'nent,” and they were most ef- 
ectually performed on his part. It is said that the 
pie President [General Jackson] would have 
ragged, as with a net, the Territory of Florida, if 
ehad been been aware of the real state of affairs. 
eneral Jackson and all his measures, while he 
as in office, were as bitterly and as recklessly 
sailed, by the present Opposition, as Mr. Van 
Buren and his measures now are; and the compli- 
pent is Only bestowed upon General Jackson for 
base and selfish party purposes, that Mr. Van 
Buren may be disgraced. ‘The force which Mr. 
Poiasett put into Florida was not sufficient to drag 
territory of more than forty-five thousand square 
niles, ‘as with a net; but it proved suflicient to 
il, capture, and send out of the country, more 
ban three thouseni of the enemy, and nearly all 
he negroes, who were the most active and formi- 
able of their warriors. 

The force sent to Florida that year by the Se- 
elary of War, consisted of regulars, Indian war- 
osfrom the Northwest, hunters and guides, and 
¢ bravest of the brave from Missouri, Alabama, 
corgia, and Tennessee, mounted men, the courage, 
lity, and chivalry of the country. They did 
heir duty, and beat the enemy whenever they met 
hem; and by the bat:le of Okuchobee, totally changed 
¢ character of the contest. Since that actiun, the 
idians have never made fight in masses. They 
tre beaten and dispersed, and never again assem- 
lin sufficient numbers to attack our troops. 
hey continued, however, their murderous assaults 
pon onr defenceless settlements; and, broken up 
lo small parties, prowled over the country like 
tasts of prey, killing women and children, and de- 
toying, by fire, houses and baras—marking their 
rogiess with devastation and d-solation. In this 
age of the con‘est, and ia this state of the oppos- 
hg forces, itis demanded by gentlemen here, in 
powdered wigs,’’ perfumed cologne, and white 
loves, in the warm and secure halls of this Capi- 
bl, with the comfortabie per diem of eight dollars, 
bal “the war should be prosecuted effeciually, and 
Osecuted at once;” and gentlemen here, who 
ould, like Cleon, flee at the apprcach of the toma- 
awk, promise plans by which the Florida war 
hay at “once ve terminated.” Weil, sir, while 
nilemen who are better qualified to stand by the 


"It is presumed Mr, Duncan here alludes to Mr. Preston, 
the Sena 
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toviet, or whirl the belle in the giddy waliz, than to 
stand by their country in danger, or. perform the 
duties of a soldier ia the swamps and hammocks of 
Florida, are preparing their plan, by which “an 
end may at once be put to the war.” We will ex- 
amine what has been done, and the probable rea- 
sons which induced the Secretary of War to change 
the manner of conducting the war, if war itcan 
now be cal ed. 

From the opinion I entertain of the Secretary of 
War, and, I presume, the opinion geuerally enter- 
tained of him, from the distinguished manner in 
whch he has discharged every cfficial duty im- 
posed upon him, if he supposed the war could be 


| speedily terminated by bringing the whole force of 


the Unted States, he would have adopted that 
course, (did he control the means.) But he ap- 
pears, On the contrary, tobe convinced that to mul- 
uply the militia ferces in that country, and to at- 
tempt to “drag it as with a nel,’’ would only result 
in exhausting the Treasury, (a much wished for 
event by some gentlemen here,) and entailing upon 
the Government interminable claims for losses and 
pensions. But it is said, ‘we owe it to humanity 
and civilization to close this war at ence.” None 
are more sensible of that than are the Executive 
and the head of the War Department; but they 
do not believe it is to be accomplished by covering 
the country with troops, unless every square mile 
were occupied, which would require over forty-five 
thousand troops. The Secretary of War believes 
it to be a work of time, and that it is to be wrought 
out by regulars, aided by a smail militia force, and 
by a body of men trained as regulars and hunters. 
Every effort of the Executive and the head cf the 
War Department has been marked with well di- 
rected judgment; and all the success that could be 
expected has been accomplished, from the means 
with which they had to act, the characier of the 
enemy with which they have had to contend, and 
the face of the country which is the theatre of 
war. The Secretary of War, it will be seen, or- 
dered General Taylor to direct all his efforts to pro- 
tect the seitiements in Middle Florida, and effec- 
tually clear the Indians out of that portion of the 
Territory, before he proceeded to scour the country 
south. General Taylor performed that duty; but 
it is thought he proceeded south too soon, 
and, on his march south, the Indians rose 
up, or passed into his rear, and commited 
murders and depredations there. He then‘ re- 
turned, distiicted the country, and planted pos's in 
each district, and was successfully prosecuting his 
operations, when Congress arrested them, as I have 
before described. The interference of Congress 
produced treachery and bloodshed, and paralyzed 
the movements of the army. After the interfe- 
rence of Congress proved abortive, that gallant 
army resumed, and is now engaged in hunting up 
the murderers, and driving them across the Suwa- 


, nee, that the inhabitants of Middle Florida may 


cultivate their fields in peace. The country will 
| then again be districted, posts again be established, 
' and if the plan of the Secretary of War be adopted 
| by Congress, one thonsand men, armed, equipped, 

and drilled, for the express service, will be em- 
| ployed in scouring the swamps between the posts, 
' and securing the settlers frem invasion. In this 
manner, it is believed, the contest with these 
/ savages may be brought to a close. If unneces- 
sary milliens have been spentin this war, it has 
been done by attempting to carry out plaos of 
Corgress, both by its interference with the War 
| Depariment, and by its failure to augment the 
' regular army on the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive, atatime when the Indians were strong in 
their own belief, when they were concen- 
trated in large bodies, and when one or two 
battles, with an efficient force, would have 
decided the contest. But the policy of Con- 
gress has been otherwise, and the result as the Ex- 


| ecutive and tle head of the War Department anti- 


cipated. There is no good reason why vast and 
expensive aimies, to subdae what can now only 
_ becalied an insurrection, should te raised, to sub- 
' due and conquer a few wild wandering savages, 
whom a single regiment could cut entirely off, in 
an open field fight, but whom to destroy at once, 
| with their advantages of swamps, hamocks, ever- 
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glades, and secret passes, in which they conceal 
themselves by day, bat are almost inaccessible 
and impenetrable to civilized man, would require 
aftorce equal in number to every square mile of 
territory. The Secretary of War has discovered 
the errors inthe plans suggested of bringing this 
contest to a close, and has wisely concluded that it 
can be beter and more securely effected by the 
means he i: now employing than by any other. 

Mr. Chairman, | am aware in the coming po! 'ti- 
calcampaign, that every means will be used by 
the Opposition to turn what they please to call the 
failure of the Administration to terminaie the 
Ficrida war, to overthrow the powers that be; mis- 
representation and falsehood will be bandied by 
every Federal Whig, tapesel er, coxcomb,and Pp ti 
fogger in the land; and every Bank peasioned shee 
w.ll teem with slander and abuse about the failure 
to put down the Indians in Fiorida. This must be 
expected. itis perfectly in charac er with the Fe- 
deral party. It is the kind of game they have 
been playing ever since the commencement of the 
Governmen:, to the end that Democracy may be 
prostrated, and its supporters put down, and Fede- 
ralism established, and its advocates and support 
ers put into office. In this the Federa!ists of this 
country are nut singular. It is the way «ith every 
faction in every country which has a Republican 
Governmen'. Nor does the object of the Federal 
party here, differ from the enemies of humau liber- 
ty elsewhere; the same motives govern them all 
over the world, and at all times. There is no 
course that the Admini-tration could have taken, 
that would have saved it from the censure of a fac- 
tion determined to be satistied with nothing short 
of the dowalall of the Democratic party, and the 
prostration of the Democratic insitations of our 
country. Ifthe Administration had been succe-s- 
ful in cutting off every Seminole murdeter in Flo- 
rida, and exierminating that barbarous race, whose 
whole course and conduct in this conflict have been 
marked in blood and indiscriminate slaughter, 
why, the Federal party wonld have instantly 
turned into a humane and ‘‘peace” party, as 
was the case in the last war with Great. Britain, 
and the vergeance of God would have been in- 
voked to avenge the blood that this Administration 
had brought upon this nation. If the Administra- 
t.on had been so successful as to have taken every 
Seminole Indian by capture, without shedding the 
blood of one, and transplanting them in the far 
West, why, sir, this land would now be filled wish 
Federal tears and Federal mourning, at the sacri- 
legious crime of tearing the poor Indians from their 
native home; and their father’s graves, as was the 
case when the Georgia Indians were moved west 
of the Mis-issippi, and many a fervent prayer 
would have ascended from the sacred altar to re- 
venge the injuries and vio!ence done the poor Se- 
minoles. But as it is, there will not be a Federal 
parrot but will take its cue from the party orators 
here, and will be heard to prattle, “the Florida war 
was begun in extravagance, conducted in weakness, and 
must end in disgrace.’ But, sir, the Executive and 
the head of the War Department are not the only 
officers whose reputations are to be blighted by the 
sirocco breath of foul fection and polluted Fe- 


deralism. ‘The distinguished and gallant Je- 
sup must be its vicim also. Sir, if we 
could see some of the popinjay Federal 


dandies, who undertake to prescribe the “plans” 
by which the Florida war is to be term nate’, 
enter the swamps of Flovida, and tace a group 
of Seminoles, I thick it would be a Cieon affair. 
Ata time when the Athenians were bard pressed 
by the enemy at home, with whom taey were 
then engaged, in addition to difficulties from 
abroad, the domestic tranquillity of Greece was 
disturbed by the ambition of Cleon and Bracedes, 
who were both advocaies of war, and the former 
never failed to do whatever could be done to {o- 
ment it. Cleon was desirous of war, because it 
served to screen his base immoralities and corrupt 
vices; Bracides, because it added new lustre to 
his repatation, as no general was more successful 
than he. 

Cleon, like some of the demagogues of oar day, 
was constantly in the habit of denouncing the 
officers of state and of the army as impotent and 
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vofit for the duties of the staticns they held. 
the failures in battle were attributed by him to im- 
becility and mismanagemen!; charges thus mace 
against the commanding officers, brought upon 
him the indignation and contempt of many reflect- 
ing and valuable citizens, while it raised him in 
the estimation of others less reflecting. This dif- 
ference of opinion of the char cter and 
condact of Cleon, produced two parues. ‘The 
friends of Cleon presented him as a candi- 
date for General, to take charge of the troops. 
His party proved the strongest, and he was e'ected. 
He gained some credit soon afier by taking 
Sphactceria, more by accident than either conduct 
or courage, which raised hm prodigi usly in his 
own estimation, and made him insupportably 
haughty. He was now to command the troops 
which were to oppose Brasidas, the Lacedemonian 
General, who commanded the city of Amphipolis. 
The time came when the city was to be attacked, 
and now the man was to be tried who nad found 
the failure of every battle that the Atheneans had 
lost, in the weakness or cowardice of her generals. 
Cieon marched his troops near the city wall. Bra- 
cides neither showed himself nor did he even per- 
mit one of his sentinels to be seen. Cleon retired, 
exulting that Bracides was afraid to give him bat- 
tle. The next day he marched his troops to the 
very gates of Amphipolis, when sudden'y Bracides, 
with his troops, rushed upon the Athenean troops. 
Cleon took flight at the first approach of the enemy, 
and in his flight a soldier shot a dart into his back. 
He soon sunk and expired. Sir, I think if some of 
our modern Whig generals in buckram, were to go 
to Florida, we would hear of Cleons wounded in the 
back, if they should fail to have the heels of the Semi- 
noles. But, sir, I will not ask my reace sto take my 
word for the merits due to Gen. Jesup and others that 
I might name,for serviees in the Fiorida war. I have 
too much confidence in the intelligence and re- 
search of the American people to attempt naked 
assertions upon their credality, without either rea- 
son, history, er facts. I know, sir, whole speeches 
are made up here of naked assertions and shameless 
exaggeration, and spread far and wide for political 
deception. Such a course may suit that class of 
politicians, one of whose fundamental principles is 
a denial of intelligence, stability, and virtue, to the 
mass of the people. Such efforts generally find 
their reward in the contempt of the public, whom 
it is intended to deceive. 

I will, therefure, ask your a'tention while | spe- 
cify some of the duties perforaed by some of the 
commanding oi. ers who have had charge, from 
time to time, of the Florida war. This, I am 
aware, I shall do very imperfectly, for | am wiih- 
out the proper light upon the subject, there being 
no regular history of the Florida war. But while 
I know I shajJl fail to do justice to all, | wll try to 
do injustice to none. 

I have hinted at the cause of the Florida war. I 
have stated that it broke out some time at the close 
of 1835; or, this was about the time hostilities com- 
menced. 

General Clinch was ordered into service with a 
smal! force of two or three hundred regular troops, 
and four or five hundred vo'unteers. Major Dade 
marched from Tampa Bay to join General Clinch 
at Fort King with a small force, (something over 
one bundred and twenty men,) and was attacked 
by the Indians near the Wahoo swamp, defeated, 
and he and his men massacred near where there is 
now a fort called after that efficer, In December, 
1836, General Clinch marched from Fort Drane to 
atiack the Indians with his regular forces and vo- 
lunteers on the Withlacoochee river. At about thir- 
ty-five miles from his post, he met the Indians 
on crossing the river. The regular troops, and but 
27 or 28 volunteers, had crossed the river with 
him. The time for which the volunteers had enlisted 
to serve had expired, and they refused, except the 
number I have stated. With this force he fought 
the Indians and drove them; but, not being sus- 
tained by the volunteers, he was forced to give 
back and recross the river, and he returned to Fort 


Drane. 
At the time the news of Major Dade’s massacre 
reached Mobile, where Major General Gaines then 


was, he with promptness repaired to New Orleans, 
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where he, with creditable zeal, organ'zed a foree of 
regular and volunteer troops, amoun'ing to about 
eleven hundred men, and preceeded, without de- 
lay,to Ta.npa Bay, where he arrived about the 
10:h of February, and, after making preparations 
for the field, marched on the Fort King road to 
Dade’s battle ground, where he buried the merito- 
rious dead with the honors of war, from which he 
marched to Fort King. He drew a small supply 
of subsistecce from Fort Drane; he also received a 
small supply of ammunition, and immediately 
marched to the Witlacoochee river, where he ar- 
rived on the 27:h, and encountered, the same day, 
the enemy across the river in a conflict of half an 
hour, when the troops withdrew for the night, after 
a loss of one kiiled and six or seven wounded. 
The next morning the troops marched down the 
river two or three miles, where it was supposed it 
could be crossed. There the advance of the army 
was fired upon. an action ensued, which lasted un- 
til the middle of the day, in which Lieat. Izard was 
mortally wounded. The troops kept their ground, 
encamped that night, and threw up a 
breastwork, and an express was despatched 
to General Clinch, or the officer commanding at 
Fort Drane. The next morning the enemy, in 
number between ten and fifteen hundred men, ap- 
peared and made an attack on three sides of the 
camp, which was hept up for more than two hours, 
when he withdrew, leaving one of his number dead 
on the field. Another despatch was sent to Fort 
Drane. From this time until the 5th of March, the 
enemy made several spirited attacks upon the 
camp, in which several conflicts the loss on the 
part of General Gaine»’s trocps were, six or seven 
killed, and thirty-five or forty wounded. 

On the night of the 5th March‘a preposition was 
heard from the woods by the enemy, and the next 
morning several Indians appeared at a distance 
with a white flag. Adjutant Barrow of the vo- 
lunteers was sent to confer with them. They in- 
formed him that they did not wish to fight any 
more, but they wanted General Gaines to go away; 
upon which information General Gaines sent out 
Captain Hitchcock, with two or three other officers, 
to confer further with them. The Indians repeated 
to him their desire for peace, and stated that a great 
many of their men had been killed. While this 
conference was goinz on, the advance of General 
Clinch’s troops fired on the Indians who were in 
the rear, when they, and the chiefs who were in 
council, fled and concealed themselves in the ham- 
mocks, and were no more seen until near the mid- 
die of March. ‘The command of General Gaines’s 
troops was turned over by him to General Clinch, 
who fell back upon Fort Drane, as I have before 
stated. This isa brief sketch of the part which 
General Gaines took in this war, in all of which he 
and his troops sustained themselves in a manner cre- 
ditable to the American arms; I mean so far as their 
time and means would permit. 

In Jannary, 1836, General Scott was ordered to 
Florida to take charge of the war. He was un- 
limited as to means.—[See Senate doc. 224, pages 
91 and 199.) He arrived in Florida soon after his 
order. He organized his force, and we find him 
at Fort Drane about the 14th of March, 1836. 
General Scott ordered one division of his army, 
(his left wing,) by the way of the St. Johns, to 
meet him on the Withlacoochee river, while he 
moved from Fort Drane, on the 26th of March, 
with a force of 1,968 men, regulars and volunteers, 
with eighteen days’ provisions, as appears in Senate 
doc. page 97, and by his own s'atement. He ar- 
rived on the Withlecoochee on the morning of the 
Q8th, and of course with subsistence for sixteen 
days, having been on the march but two days. He 
found the Indians embodied on the Witblacoochee; 
he attacked them and drove them into the swamp, 
but did not follow them more than four or five 
miles. It is believed no Indians were killed, nor 
were any prisoners taken. He then took up the 
line of march for Tampa Bay, where he arrived 
in eleven days from Fort Drane, and of course 
with seven days’ subsistence. The left wing of his 
army, which had been sent to Volusia, on the St. 
Johns, moved from thence to Palakiekaha, where, 
according to General Scott’s report, they found 
ponies and cattle in abundance, but were obliged to 
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march to ‘Tampa Bay for want of proyis 

Where were the ca'tle which were in sheakan 
They arrived at Tampa Bay about the Same me 
that General Scott, with his troops, arrived, 7" 

I wish it remembered that Gen. Scott was ON the 
Withlacoochee, with sixieen days’ PTOVisio 
where the enemy was emboilied, with his ries 
wing, consisting of nine'een hundred and sit, 
cight troops, about the same time that the left Wine 
of his army was ai Palaklekaha, a distance of - 
more than thirty-five or forty mi'es from Where 
Gen. Scott was on the Withlacoochee, and Where 
the enemy was embodied. I wish it remember 
also, that there were abundance of cattle at Palak. 
lekaha. Two days were sufficient to brin the 
whole force of the two wings of Gen. Scoit’s pd 
which would have amounted to near four thousan; 
regulars and volunteeis, to the spot where the al 
most entire Indians were embodied, and wiih sab. 
sistence (cattle) in abundance. These are fen 
which I wish remembered, as I will bave to refer 
to them again. But, sir, we now find both Wings 
of Gen. Scott’s army at Tampa Bay, and wij 
seven days’ provisions, and not one Indian killed 
or taken prisoner, on the march that took them 
there. Gen Scott sent a detachment from Tampa 
Bay, under Gen. Smith, to Charlotte Harbor, sou 
of Tampa Bay; but he found no Indians ther 
From this, Gen. Smith returned with his troops to 
New Orleans, at the expiration of their terms 
Gen. Scoit reiutned to St. Augustine, with his |e 
division, by the way of Volusia. His right diy. 
sion returned to Fort Drane on nearly the same 
route by which it marched out; where, and whep 
the volunteers were discharged, and sent home, us 
also were the volunteers of the left wing at St. Ay 
gustine. Soon after Gen. Scott arrived at St. Ao. 
gustine, he had leave to quit Florida, or remain, ay 
he chose. He was directed, in case he shou’ 
leave Florida, to proceed to the Cr ek country, ig 
take charge of that war. He left Florida in May 
1836. : 

Thus ended General Scott’s campaign in Fi 
rida, without killing half a dozen of Indians, and 
without taking a single prisoner, and le‘t the In 
dians scattered over the country as hostile and un 
tamed as when he found them, and with more con 
fidence in their own strength, although his arm 
was strong, his troops of the bravest character, and 
he unlimited by the War Department in his acqui- 
sition in means, with the Treasury open to bis 
service. 

1 have collected most of the facts I have he 
stated, from Senate document No. 224, whichis the 
journal and the report of the courtot inquiry held 
at the city of Frederick, in Maryland—a coor 
established to inquire into the causes of the signal 
failure of General Scott to bring the Florida 
to an end; and all the evidence furnishing ‘hes 
faets is ex partein its character, and furnished } 
General Scott himself. At the proper time | shal 
iake some further notice of this gentleman and bi 
conduct in the Creek war. At present I will leave him 

When General Scott left Florida, Govern 
Call had orders from the War Department to tale 
charge of the Fiorida War. He took charge oj 
the war. His forces at that time consisied of some 
reguiar troops and some volunteers; but wial 
number of each, or what was the whole, Ia 
unable to say; but [ think not a very stiong 
force, owing to the sickliness of the season 
General Cali spent the principal part of the sick! 
season in the defence of the frentiers. He killed 
some of the enemy, and took some prisoners. | 
November, 1836, it was understocd that a part ol 
the enemy were embodied in the Wahoo swam), 
near the Witilacoochee. He marched from For 
Draie to that point, and arrived with five days 
provisions. .He attacked the enemy, had three sve 
cessive battles, and defeated them in each—killed 
a number of them, and dispersed the remainder 
His provisions being exhausted, and the enemy > 
ing dispersed, he marched to Volusia, where ! 
turned over the command to General Jesup, ¥! 
was ordered to receive it. 

I will now leave Florida for a short time, to p? 
my addresses to General Scott, who is figt' 
ing in the Creek war, in Alabama, and on the ¥ 
etn line of Georgia, 
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a I have stated that General Scott had permission 

Dee) Miyo jeave Fiorida, and repair to Alabama, and take 

time Hcharge of the Creek war. The War Department 
| advice of his intention to leave Florida, but 

N the s also informed that his health was bad; and ap- 

ions, MMprehensive that he might not be abe to prcceed to 


right labama, or to take charge of the war, ordered Gen. 
j.sup (who was then in Washington city) to 
‘ to Alabama and take charge of the Creek 
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: a raf, should General Scoti’s health not permit him; 
here MiMor, if otherwise, 16 act under him. In compliance 
vher Mlitpith this order, General Jesup rroceeded to Alaba- 
ered, Mpa, and on his way met General Scott at Augusta, 
alak. fy Georgia, on the 30:h of May, 1836, from which 
the Mhey proceeded to Columbus, General Scot di- 


cted General Jesup to the western side of the 
reek country, ia Alabama, or to the head quar- 
ers of Governor Clay, to take charge of the warin 
hat quarter. Ithink the Alabama troops were 
piartered at Tuskegee. General Jesup's first exer- 
mons were directed to assembl ng the Indians who 
adnot yet engaged with the ho tile party, Lut 
ere on a poise as to the side they should join. In 
hs effort General Jesup was successful. He gain- 
dOpotheolo, the p incipal and most able chi-f of 
he Creek na'on, and secured other chiefs, and 
bout sixteen or seventeen hundred warriors He 
en gave notice of hisintention to move into the 
ndian country on the 12:h June, and on the eve- 
ing before, which was on the LIth, the principal 
stile chief, Nekameco, came in with about four 
andred warriors, and surren'ered. A_ part 
f General Scots order to General Je- 
up was, afier joining Governor Clay’s head 
yarters, to move to Erwinton, south of the Creek 
puntry. From Tuskegee to Erwinton there were 
o roads; One that passed along the frontier of the 
hile settlements, the other passed near the hostile 
pmps. General Jesup ‘ook the latter, and arrived 
sar the hosti'e camp on the night of the 17th, 
aving on his way captured the chief who com- 
panded it. The same night all the warricrs of 
poheold joined hm. The nextday he moved 
rwa'd to the hosts camp with the volunteers, 
aving previously sent the Indian warriors by a 
itcuitous route on the other side of the camp, so 
sw prevent the fight or escape of the Ind:an-. 
He then went forward, and entered the camp, but 
pund it deserted; the Indians having fled a short 
stance at his epproach. The In: ian warriors 
pade some pris: ners, and prevented a general dis- 
rion. 

At this moment General Jesup received orders 
om General Scott to cease all hostile operations, 
dto march his troops, and encamp near Fort 
ichell, a distance of twenty-two cr three miles. 
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signi® General Jesup, unwilling to promptly disobey the 
‘a waders of his saperior officer, and more unwil ng 
 theseo perm't the enemy to disperse, which he con 
ned byMilered almost in his grasp, surrendered for the 
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me his command to General Patte.son, who 
nmmanded the division of Alabama volunteers, 
ith orders to encamp the trcops, and keep out 
rovg detachments to prevent the enemy from 
cciping, and n.ournted his ho:se and repaired,with 
ll posible speed, to Fort Mitchell, to report to 
eneral Scott the actual condition of the enemy, 
nd to obtain his permission to gs on and end 
he war, or !o advise h'm (Scot!) to taie the com- 
hind him-elf and finith i'; but not finding General 
peott at Fort Mitcie!!, he returned to ihe camp, de- 
mined tent the war. On his retuin to the 
rmy, he sent cut some ¢f the hes ile chicfs, whom 
ehad capture, t» summ:n the hostiles to surren- 
er. They did -urrender; and, in place «f : ending 
Gensra! Sco ta notice of his compliar ce with his 
tder to cease all hostile operations, &c. General 
up sent him the following communication: 
Heap Quarters, June 23, 1836. 
Sir: [have the honor to enclose copies of reports from Ma- 
tGeneral Patterson and Captain Parrot, by which you will 
erve that little remains to be done. Jim Henry is still out 
th about one hundred and fifty warriors; but my Indian war- 
ers, Who have halted and await my orders at the Big Spring, 
ytheycantake him. I have just received information that a 
minole chief, with a number of his warriors, ie with Henry; 
he information comes from a negro taken last night. 
to pi I have the honor tw be, General, 
Your obedient servant. 
 figa THOS. 8, JESUP 
1e W Major General Commendin3. 
jor General Scort, 
Commanding Southern Army on the mareh, 
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See Senate document No. 224, 24 session 24th 
Congress, page 474, for this commun ceton and 
others, showing the conclusion of the war by sur- 
renders of the balance of the hosiiles. 

Here ended the Creek war, by the ‘prompt and 
efficient conduct of General Jesup, in contradiction 
'o the orders of Genera! Scott. If the orders of 
General Scott had not been opposed by General 
Jesup, and at the precise time that they were, we 
would have had another Florida business of it: the 
Creek war, in all probability, would have remained 
undetermined for years, and would have cost the 
Government, | ke the Florida war, twenty or thirty 
millions—perhaps more. Had General Jesup com- 
plied with the order of General Scott, ‘‘ceased a’) 
operations, and marched his troops an! encamped 
near F.rt Mitchell,” his volunteers would have 
abandoned him, and returned to their hc mes, curs: 
ing him foracoward. The warriors whom he 
had brou-hi over would have dubbed him wih 
the title of squaw,and would have dispersed and 
joinet the hostiles. Yes, sir, a'l this would have 
been the resu't of obedience to Genera! Sr o't's or- 
ders. But, I repeat, by the promp’, feailess and 
efficient discherce of his duty,an end was put to the 
war; more than a thousand prisoners were taken, 
and in a few days four or five hundred more sur- 
rendered, in all over fourtcen hundred, who were, 
with many others that sabsequen'ly came in by the 
solicitations of the friendly chiefs, sent west of the 
Missi-sippi; | think near twenty thousand in all. I 
believe General Jesup had the superintendence of 
their removel. Bat, notwithstandug this galant 
and sreces:ful conduct, General Scott severely cen- 
sured Gineral Jesup for disobeying his orders!!! 

Gen ral Je-up’s course met the entire approba- 
tion of the Executive, and the War Department. 
General Scott wes recalled from Alabama, owing, 
I have little doubt, to the slowness of hsm ve- 
men's and 'o a knowledge of the fact that Generai 
Scot’s censure of General Jesup was unmerited. 
The Creek war being ended, General Jesup was or- 
dered to proceed to Florida and take char.e of the 
war. He pr ceeded some time in Oc'ober, and to 
which we will now return with our history. 

I believe General Jesup was directed to act with 
Governor Call, or to take charge of the war in 
chief, 1do not know which - I be'teve the latter. 
He went ‘hougha portion of Florida with a small 
de'achment of mounted men, to join Governor 
Cail; and on his way he surprised an Indian vil- 
lage, and took forty-two prisoners of Indians and 
negroes, from which he returned to Withlacoochee, 
and swept the swamps from the Feri King road to 
Fort Cliach, near the mouth of the river, in which 
he captared between eighty and a hund ed of the 
enemy. But finding there was no body of the ene- 
my in that section, he detached a pait of his force, 
under Col. Fos er and Major Nelson, of Georgia, 
to the swamps south of the Withlacooche*, on the 
Guif of Mexico, and retuned himself, with the re- 
minder of his force, to Fort Armstrong, on the 
Fort King road. Soon afier he pu-hed, witha 
force of one thousand trcops, consisting of regu- 
lars, marines, Alabama velunteers, and Inan 
warriors, into the centre of the peninsula, where, i! 
is sail, a white man had never bsen before. On 
his way he sent a deiachment egainst the village 
of Osuchee, which surp.rel the chef, O uchee, 
killet him, hisson, and two other chiefs, tock a 
nomber of prison rs, (xcme of wh m escaped,) af- 
ter which the detachment re‘arn d and joined him. 
He proce: ded with all bis fo ce to the reighber- 
teod of the Lake Tohopkalegee. Here the 
advance of the army under Co!. Henderson, came 
up withthe enemy, attacked nem, kineu some, 
andtcok a nun ber of prisoners. The result of 
th's battle led to a conference with the Indian 
chi fs, and the conference to a suspension of hesti- 
Ini-s. The chiefs agreed to, and did meet General 
Jesup a Fort Dade, ard entered intoa cipi'ula- 
tion 10 leave the country and go west of ‘he Missis- 
sippi. Two or three of the ch«fs were retained as 
he steges for the fulfimen'«f the capivalation. 
S me ime tef. re this, General Jesup had ord red 
a detachmeat of tr ops, under the command of 
Colone's Fann ng and Harney, w.th a quantity of 
previsions, up ihe St, Johns river io Lake Monrce, 

where they estat lished a post, They were a tack- 
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ed by the Indians. The enemy, were repulsed, with 
the loss of twenty or thirty killed. Soon after this 
baitle, the Indians heard of the suspension of hesti- 
lv irs, anda friendly intercoure was established. 
All this led to & general suspension of hostilities 
throughout the Territory, and a friendly intercourse 
with all; and, by an agreement entered into at 
Fort Dade, the chiefs being nearly all present, (and 
those who were not, sent in their adhesion.) The 
Indians were to assemble at Tampa Bay, in May, 
1837, and, from there, start for the Wrst. Here 
was a complete and successful termination of 
the Florida war, and it was accomplished in 
as shorta time as any Indian war since the first 
se'tlement of our country. 

In conformity with the stipulations, the Indians 
began to a:s mble inthe latter par of May, and 
beginning «f June,at Tampa Bay and Fort Mellon, 
to prepare tec the West; but un‘o:tunately the 
measles broke out amoog those at Tampa Bay. 
Safity to tee army and humanity to tre Indians 
required that they should be kept apart—to the 
army, thal the contag on mght not be spread init, 
avd hemani y to the Indians, that they should be 
kept ata place, and ina situation, with respect to 
water and other advantages, to make the disease 
exs fatal. The disease raged with great violence, 
and many whole families were swept off. The 
news of the disease reached Foit Mello», where a 
laree body had assembled, and many of them 
were furnished with provisions to take them to 
Tampa Bay. It was a'soreported at Fort Mellon 
that the smallpox raged among the Indiars at 
Tampa Bry. All this prevented these at Fort 
Mellen, and many others, who had not yetacsem- 
bled, from going to Tampa Bay. General Jesup 
was thes prevented by circumstances over which 
he had no contre 1, from carrying the stipulations cf 
the treaty in!o effect, by moving the Indians West, 
at the tme when it was inteaced, Wh le prepara- 
tions wee mahing to move the Iadians fiom Fort 
Mellon to Tampa Bay, they became jealous of 
the intentio, of the army, and thought the object 
was to throw them ail inijoa body where they 
might, or would, be swept off by the measles and 
sma Ilpox—took the alarm, broke up, and dispersed 
in direct violation of the conditions of the capitu- 
lation. 

It has been asked, why did General Jesup not 
retain and prevent the Indians from breaking up? 
why did he not pursue and overtake them, when 
broken op? The answer is, the efficiency of the ar- 
my was greaily weakened by severe fatigue, long 
marches, and constant and severe exercise; and the 
horses were completely broken down. General 
Jesup did all that was in his power, and all that 
was left for him to do at that time. He ca led 
some fresh treops of Florida volunteers in'o action, 
the efficient troops which he had, and two volun- 
teer companies from Georgia. They were put to 
the service of scouting and defending the frontier. 
This duty was con'inued until the following No- 
vember, which may be regarded as the commence- 
inent of the next campaign. 

Tae number of Indians killed or taken in the 
campaign which Ul have briefly described, by Gene- 
ra! Jesup, was over five handred. I will not now 
detain the House with specific detai's of the mili- 
tary eperations of General Jesup, for the balance 
of the time he had charge of the Florida war, 
but reer you to Senate d cument No. 507, se- 
cond session of the Twen'y fifth Congress, by which 
it will be seea he continued tod fend the frontier, to 
scour the country far and wide, as his means and 
force wou'd ena'le him, and to surprise, k l!, and 
captore the enemy when and wherewr he could 
find them; ty which, al-o, it wi'l be found that from 
the time he commenced operations, or took charge 
of toe war in F orida, which was in December, 
1836, until he withdrew in May, 1838, the number 
of Indians and negroes taken, with those who sur- 
reidered, amounuted to near twenty-four hundred, 
over seven hund ed of whom were warriors. Their 
‘villages were all! destroyed—their cattle, horses, and 
other steck, wits n-arly all their other property, 
were taken or destroyed—the hammocks and 
swamps were every where penetiaed, and the 
whole country was uaversed from the Georgia line 
to the scuthern extremity of Florida. The email 
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bands of the eneiny whch were left, were dispersed 
over that extensive region, with litile left but their 
rifles. Such was the condition of the war, and 
sach the situation of the enemy, when Gen. Jesup 
surrendered the command. 


Mr. Chairman, I have traced up th principal 
operations of the Florida War. I have done so 
forthe purpose of presenting to the country the 
prominent facts, in order that it may be known 
how far the Administration or the Executive, and 
the War Department, are chargeable with any mis- 
fortunes ordelay attending the prosecution of that 
war | have also done so for the purp.\se of plac- 
ing the officers, who were the immediate active 
operators in the war,ina proper ma ner before 
the public, to the end that justice may be awarded 
to whom justice is due. 


In relation to the Execntive ani the War De- 
partment no blame can or will be attached, if blame 
there is at all, and such will be the decision of an 
intelligent and generous community. ‘The Execu- 
tive was thwarted in his efforts to augment the re- 
gular army; hence the War Department was driven 
to the necessity of carrying on the war with volun- 
teer m litia, a mode beth expensive and uncertain. 
Vast expense and delay has ben the consequence, 
but the Executive could do no better. He was 
compelled to use such means as Congress furnished 
him, and for these alone is he responsible. All re- 
sponsibility and all consequences must rest with 
Coneress for the insufficiency of thse means. Con- 
gress is also responsible for all the unhappy conse- 
quences that resulted from the untimely interference 
to which I have alluded,for the purposes of pacifica- 
ion, and by wh ch the whole operations of the War 
Depaitment were checked and thrown into confu- 
sion. LT repeat that nothing that was in the power 
of the Executive and the War Departm:-nt to do, 
was left undone. The best judgment hes b en ex- 
ercised, and the be t direction has been given to 
that judgment. I repeat, whatever failu es or de- 
lav are cennec'ed with the Florida war, s> far as 
Executive is concerned, resulted from the want 
+{ m re efficient means. I a'so repeat, that what- 
ever incflic ency may seem to attach to the Execu- 
live, has its origin in the want of proper means. 
Lastly, | repeat, whatever failures ur deley are con- 
nected with the Florida war, have their founda ‘ion 
in the want of more efficient means, and ar2 
chargeable to Congress and the chara: ter of the 
country. But, sir, speaking with reference to the 
means with which the Executive has been fur- 
nished, I ask to pre-ent some other.causes which 
have operated unfavorably, anc must s> continue 
t» operate, toa speedy termination of that war. I 
have given a description of the face of Florida. 
The advantages which the swathps, hammocks, 
evergiades, and morases, give the savages, 
render all civilized modes of warfare icef- 
fectual. The swamps are almost impenetrable 
except to the savages, who krow their secret passes. 
The hammocks and everglades form a coverirg 
and hiding places for the savages, which render 
them impervious to the keenest eye and the most 
vigilantsearch. The first warning the pursuer has 
of the enemy is the crack of his rifle, or the effect 
of his shot. 
the Fiorida serv ce has been shot at (an! wounded 
ofien) fourteen times in varicus attacks, anc never 
saw a hostile Indian, such is the security the ene- 
my enjoy by the na‘ural advantages which the 
face of Florida gives them. Add to this the ex- 
tent or spread of territory which covers over forty 
thousand square miles, over which the enemy are 
dispersed in small bandirtis. Add to these the fact 
that, though Fiorida is destitute of resources for 
a civilized army, it abounds in natural productions, 
suited to an Indian. The wild potato, the coonti 
root, and the cabbage tree, are the substi utes for 
bread.. The fish, with which the lakes and ponds 
abound, the gofer, the turkey, and the deer, which 
they know where to find, and how to kill, are their 
meat. It is entirely impossible, and must ever re- 
main so, to starve them out, for nature feeds them 
without an effort, scarce'y, on their part; sn as to 
clothing, the climate rend+rs that not only unneces- 
sary, but, for three-fourths of the year, actnally 
burdensome. A warrior disdains to encumber 
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himself with garments beyond his buckskin leg- 
gins, moccasins, and breech-clout. 

The Florida contest is rea'ly no longer a war of 
fighting; it is one of hunting, finding, and catching — 
the citheulties of which may be imagined, but can 
only be realized by those who have been fpractical 
observers of its operations. Nothing is more un- 
fair and unjust than to compare this war with other 
Tecian wars known to our country; for there is, in 
truth, scarcely one feature that will bear compari- 
son. To drive the Indians from cur frontier, to 
pus them farther into the wilderness, and enlarge 
our boundarie*, has been the common policy, as 
the history of our frontier Indian wars shows: but 
such is not tke charae’er of the war in Florida. 
The Indians would long since have abandoned that 
country, if they had had a place of retreat, as the 
Indians of the West have alwavs had. But, sur- 
rounded as they are, by the Gulf of Mexico on 
one side, by the Atlantic ocean on another, and the 
inhabited States on the third, they are unable to re- 
cede from the country, even under the severest pres- 
sure. They are therefore reduced to the necessity of 
hiding themselves in the numerous covers with 
which the country abounds, and we to that of seek- 
ing for them. The cperation of finding, running 
down, and catching, some twelve or fifteen hundred 
wi'd Indians, scattered over an area of forty thou- 
sand square miles of wilderness, covered with inac- 
cessible retreats and fastnesses, will be found to be 
fraught with difficulties which have never been met 
with in this country nor surpas.ed in any other. 

If the Indians would concentrate and fight a de- 
c'sive battle, there is perhaps not a regiment in Flo- 
rida that could not close the war forever by defeat- 
ing them. Bat such is not their policy. They 
know their strength consists in dispersion, no: in 
concentration. By scattering in small squads over 
that immense territory, they see that we can neither 
find nor effectually assail hem. They, in fact, be- 
come intangible to military operations. Hence the 
war may linger through many years, with the u’- 
most effort that may be used to terminate it, and it 
is the op nion of many most experienced in the pro- 
gress of this war, that time is to be an important 
element in bringing it to a close, and that no better 
plan can be devised for that purpose than that now 
in operation by the War Deparment, and carrying 
out the provisions of the occupation bill now before 
the House. 

Mr Chairman, while I am willing that unprin- 
cipled demagegnes, and brain'ess coxcombs, shall 
exercise full sway in their denunciations of the 
Administration for what they please to call the 
fai'ure of the Florida war, I will ask the attention 
of an honest and intelligent communi'y, while I 
present for their conside:ation some other wars in 
other countries, but answering the description of 
this, with the excepion of the single change of 
names; in the progress and conduct ef which they 
will fin! amp‘e reasons forthe delays of this—rea- 
sons which, with them, will be found amply suffi- 
cent to secure the Administration from disz race, 
oreven imputation, and the American arms from 
dishonor. 

D.rius, King of Persia, to satisfy an unbounded 
ambition, and extend his conquests, declared war 
against the Scythians. H's brother, Artabines, in 
whom he had great confidence, remonstrated 
against this exped tion, and offered, among other 
strong cbjections, that the Scythians were separated 
from Persia by an immense distance of sea and 
land; and besides, the Scythians were a peepe 
that dwelt in wild and uncultivated deserts, having 
ne ther towns nor houses; no fixed settlements or 
p'aces of habitation. * * * As they are accus- 
tomed to remove from place to place, if they should 
think jroper to fly before you, not out of fear 
or cowardice, for they are a very courageous 
and warlike people, but only with a design to ha- 
rass and ruin yourarmy by continued and fati- 
guirg marches; whet wi!l become of you in such an 
uncuitiva'ed and barren country, where you will 
peither find forage for your horses nor provisions for 
your men? * ® * * Darius heard his brother 
in kindness, but no admoni'ion was sufficient to 
drive him frem his mad purpose. He commenced 
his march from Susa at the head of seven hundred 
thousand trocps, His fleet consisted of six hun 
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» and lead them first into the countries of those 


dred ships, which were chiefly managed } I 

ans, and other Grecian nations that dwelt u z . 
sea coast of Asa Minor and the Hellespom , 
marched his army towards the Thracian Boe, 
tas, which he passed upon a bridge of boa)... 
‘er which, having made himeelf master of ' 
Thrace, he came to the Danube, where he had o 
dered his fleet to meet him. As soon as the Sc i. 
ans were informed of the march of Dariys oi 
them, knowing their want of strength 10 meet hin 
they applied to the neighboring people to join i 
their defence, some of whom gave in, bat test ; 
whom preferred neutral ground; but of this refeag 
they soon had reason to repent. os 

The first wise precaution taken by the % 

thians was, to secure their wives and children, 
by sending them to the mos! northern paris of te 
country, and with them all their herds and flocks 
reserving nothing for themselves but that which 
they could carry with them, and what was neces. 
sary for the support of the army. Another precay, 
tion which they observed was, to fill up all th 
wells, stop up all their springs, and consume al! the 
forage in those paris through which the Persian qr. 
my was to pass. The policy then practised was 


to marcha short distance before Darius’s army 
’ 


W 

refased to join them against the Persians, 2 
end that their substance might be consumed by s) 
vast an army. This being accomplished, they \a4 
the enemy into barren regions, where there was 
neither wa'er, provisions, nor forage—retreatigs 
but a short distance before, and leading him ini 
such places as suited them best. Whenever ihe 
Persians manifested a dispesition to attack them, 
they would quicken their march and lead them sii 
farther into famine and thirst. At last Darius see 
ing no hopes of bringing the enemy to battle, ani 
growing weary of long and fruitless marches, sen, 
a herald to the king of the Scythians, whose name 
was Indirthyrsus, with tais message in h's name: 
“ Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dost hou con- 
tinually fy before me? Why dost thou not stop 
somewhere or cther, either to give me bait'e if thou 
feclest thyself able to encounter me, or if thoa 
thinkest thyself too weak to acknowledge thy 
master by presenting him with earth and water?” 


To this communication Indirthyrsus replied by 
the same herald: ‘Jf I fly before thee, Prince of 
the Persians, it is not because I fear thee. What 
I do now is no more ‘han whatI am used to do in tim 
of peace. We Scythians have neither cities nor lands 
to defend. If thou hast a m nd to force us lo come 
to an engagement, come and attack the tombs ci 
our fathers, and thou shall find what manner of 
men we are. As to the title of master which thou 
assumes!, keep it for other nations than the 
Scythians. For my part, I acknowledge no other 
master than the great Jup ter, one of my own ar 
cestors, and the goddess Vesta.” Darius wasgreal- 
ly enraged at what he regarded so ins 
lent an answer, and pushed further and fasiet 
in his madcareer. Just when his army was reduc 
ed to the last extremity, there came a herall 
to Darius from the Scythian prince with 4 
bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows, fora 
present. The king desired to know the meaning 
of thoce gifts. The herald answered tha‘ his o 
ders were only to deliver them, and nothing more; 
and that it was left for the Persian king to find cut 
the meaning. Darius concluded, at first, that the 
Scythians thereby consented to deliver up the 
earth and water to him which, he supposed, wert 
represented by the mouse and frog, as a'so their 
cavalry, whose swifiness was represented by the 
bird, together with their own persons and arms, I+ 
presented by the arrows. But one of his loris 
expounded the enigma ina different manner. | 
know, says he to the Persians, that, unless you cal 
fly away in the air like birds, or hide yourselves 10 
the earth like mice, or swim in the water like frogs, 
you shall in no wise avoid the arrows of the Scj- 
thians. 

The whole Persian army had now nothing be 
fore their eyes but ruin and famone. Instant re 
treat was all the salvation fur the remainder of thos? 


* The ancivnt method of acknowledgi:g submission and sr 
vitude to the conqueror. 
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Loni, ho survived the famine ani fatigue of the Scy- 

D the ak campaign. Darias returned to Susa with 
He cae haf his army. Such was the fate of the Scy- 

Pi. FF nian war; such was the failure of one of the most 

ie owerfal nations on the face of the ea:th, with 

all HB one of the most powerful armies that ever marched 

| cc. JM acainst an enemy, headed by a prince flu-hed with 
ythi. aaah and adorned with fresh laurels by the con- 

dine 


jest of Assyria and the destruction of Babylon, in 
him, “ atiempt to subdue a small nation of half civi- 

















0 MB yied wanderers; aud such were the advantages 
‘tM which the face of the country and the extent of 
‘Usa MH ieritory gave the Scythians—advantages in no re- 
spect superior to those enjoyed by the Seminoles in 
Sey. Fiorida for their defence. The Scythians defeated 
‘ten, MR ie Persian army by wandering, and not fighting. 
the MR The Seminole Indians have it in their power to 
chs, a |, ng prevent a termination of the Florida war by 
hich MM gacdering, and not fighting, by the same advan- 
Ces. BE tages that the Scythians enjoyed. 
cau. in the ye'r 1655 Jamaica was conquered by the 
| the English,and the Spamiards driven out. Soon afier the 
| the English laws were establ shed .n the isiand, the in- 
1 ar MM habitants found themselves beset and plundered by 
Was MF ome wandering 1obb:rs who issued from the 
TY, mountains of Clarendon, siuated in th> inte- 
Who MM ior of the island. These robbers were called 
Othe HR nasroons, and principally consisted of negroes 
YS) Mond their descendants, who, frem_ time 
fre to time, had escaped from their mas- 
Was 


ers, and taken refuge in the mountains, or 
cockpits. ‘The mountains of Clarendcn are lofty, 
remarkably broken, consisting of rock:, covered, in 
some parts, with dense shrubbery, with narrow, 
deep defiles, leading to openings more expanded, 
called cockpits, and other hiding plac:s, fit for se- 
care retreats for robbers and plunderers. The 
earliest a'tention of the colonial Government was 
given to the secur.ty of tse planters and herdsmen 
frm the daily depredations of the maroons. Gar- 
rons and posts were extablished, trcops were sta 
toned at suitable points to defend the frontier, but 
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a all to but little effect. Robberies, depre‘ations on 
bs property, and murders, by the maroons, was a por- 
ou 
















ton of every day’s news. The attention of the 
colonia Government was called and d rected more 
earnestly and urgently to the safety of the frontier 
and the reduction of the maroons; but a'l sti'l to 
litte effect—murders and Ccepredations were but 
little abated—the work of surprise, plunder, and 
deah, sull wenton. The attcniion of the Britisis 
Parliament was called to the maroon war; bur 
year afler year passed away and the maroon war 
sill raged. The British arms were called into ac- 
uve requisition, troops of rangers were sent to 
scour the mountain passes, defiles, and cockpi's, 
but no maroons could be seen, with a few excep- 
tions. Fresh trails wou'd be made on purpose to 
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yn at- MB lead the rangers into narrow defiles, when, on a 
grea sudden, the maroons would fire on them from 
ins0- M their hiding p'aces and cut off whoe companies, 
faster without any oiher discovery than the report ef the 
reduc MB musket, the smoke from its muzzle, aud the death 
herall M which exsued. Sir, i have net time to detail ths 
ith af@war aad its bloody consequences. It is sufficient 
for a@for my purpoe to say that perhaps there never 
anibg # Were over Ove thousand maroon warriors at any 
is OF Mone time, and yet the war lasted near two thirds of 
more; Macentury, with but litt’e intermission of coufiinmed 
nd cut HM peace. It is sufficient to say that such were the 
at the @aivan'ages that the inaccessible (inaccessible to 
ip the Many thing but a marcon) passes, narrow defiles, 
, wee cockpits, and hding paces that the Clarondon 
) their HF mountains afforted the maroons, thata handfal of 
by the them (compar:tively speaki: g) were able to keep 
ns, fe Meat bay the power of the British arms. While the 
lords MB Briish lion was prowling unscared over vast 
er, | Band wide-spread India, shak ng the earth and mak- 
yu Cal ing all creation tremble at his :oar, he was com- 
ives i0  pelied to shake his mane and sneak, in dismay and 
frogs, ME defeat, from the presence of ahandful of maroons. 
e Scj: Such were the natural advantages which the 
maroons enjoyed, owing to the face of their coun- 
ig beBtry. Bar, great as those a‘vantages were, the Sc- 
ant re i minoles enjy those teat are equal for their mote 
f those Hof wariare, and against which the Ameri an arms 
; have had tocontend. The maroon war was finally 
nd ser 


closed in 1796, nut before; nor wou'd i! yet! ave been 
closed, but for the importation of the Spanish chas- 
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say something before I take my :eat. 

In that part of Asia, or, perhaps, more prepoerly, 
in As ain Russia, are what are called the Circas- 
sian mountains, which are inhabi'ed by a people 
cailed after the mountains, or perhaps (he moun'a ns 
are called after them. Be tha! as i! may, the peo- 
ple are called Circassians. ‘The Government of 
Russia has owe! that province of Asia for per- 
haps a century or more. Her arms and her laws 
have been extended to the subjection of all the 
tribes and nations within the limits of that pro- 
vince, except the Circassians, who have never been 
conquered to this day. Peithays the description 
given of the Clarendon mountains of Jamaca 
may, to some extent, serve for a descrip- 
tions of the Circassian mountains, and the 
advantages of the one are similar to the other, 
for national defence. ‘Ihe Circassians, I believe 
rank with what is called half civilized people. 
think their concentrated military force has, at no 
time, exceeded one or two thousand warriors. The 
arms of Russia have been directed against tat peo- 
ple, with but little in'ermission, from the time she 
has owned the province. Campaign afier cam- 
pagan has marched, with ten, fiiteen, and upwards 
of twenty thousand troops, as brave as ever bore 
arms, or followed the Russan standard; and as 
ofien as they have been marched, so often have 
they failed, or been defeated. ‘Ihe Russian eagle, 
that hovers over, unscared, one half of the conti- 
nent of inhabited Europe, has been compelled to 
flee from the p.esence of a handful of Circassians, 
in defeat and dismay. ‘Ten thousand of Russia’s 
bravest veterans have fallen in a single campaign 
before them. They are unccnquered and uncon- 
querable, so long as their scat ered, small c'ans, re- 
main united for the commen defence of the r coun- 
try, and so lung as the mountains stand, and the 
passes, fastnesses, and defiles remain; for these are 
tie natural.advantages by which they are enabled 
to contend against the almrst unlimited powers of 
a Kussian Au‘ocra’; and yet the natural advantages 
that \he Circassian mountains afford thai people in 
the safety of their retreats, does not excel the ad- 
vantages the everglades, swamps, and hammocks 
secure to the Semivoles in Florida. 

The failures of the Peisian army to defeat Scy- 
thia; the procrastination tor more than half a cen- 
tury of the maroon war, and tne total failure of a'l 
Rassia to conquer Cireas 1a, canal beaceounted for 
by the honest, in'elligeai and eandil word, and yet 
this Administration must be the subj et of Federal 
derision, ridicule and denunciat on, becau-e the Flo 
rida war has not been ‘erminated in the space of two 
or three years, with ali the insurmountable difficul- 
ties that have their foundation in nature to co:.tend 
with—limited means, a destitution in resoure s at 
the theatre of war, and the untime!y and embariass- 
ing interposition of Congress—ali of which have 
conspired to make this war as complicaied and as 
difficult of termination as those to which [| have 
referred. 

Sir, the spirit of persecuw ion and demageguism 
which has hunted ‘he Executive and the War Depart- 
ment as wellas some of the cfficers, through this 
wa , 's worthy of, and tn character with, the reckl ss 
deu.agogues of other times and other Governments, 
who are always prepared to sacrifice the highe:t in- 
terest of their country at the shrin® of their ambi- 
toa. Itis worthy of the ineratitude and inbomani- 
iy of an Apries, when the Egyp:ians determined to 
svake: ff the yeke that bound them down inslavish 
bontag? t» Apri.s (Pharao H+ po:ah) they made 
Amasis their king, Apries in exasperation sent Pa- 
terbenis, one of his highest officers and prire:pal 
lord of sis court, to put Amasis under arrest and bring 
him before him. Paverbenis, faithful to his prirce, 
did all he could to execute his master’s order; but, 
for want cf power and means, failed in his commision. 
The base and brntal Apries, as a teward for his 
fidelity, treated him in a most is nominions and in- 
human manner, by cutting off his nose and ears, 
fur failing to do that which he had netther the 
power nor the means to do. 

[i is in characer with the base co duct and 
ir achery of H. uno, and the vile fection ke heated 
in Carthage, wnese whole efforis were directed to 
the destruction of the immortal Hannibal, whose 


seurs and bloodhounds, about which | will have to 
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success in arms, and whose pepulany with his 
peop'e, were a constant source of mortification and 
disappointment to him. The management of the 
G.vernment of Carthage, and the command of her 
armies, were Hanno’s ambition; and, like the Fede- 
ral demagogues of this day in our country, he 
preferred to sce the proud name of Carthage wither, 
her arms dishonored, and her peop'e sunk in infamy 
and sold in slavery, rather than fail of his object; 
and such aspiring demagogues have been the mis- 
fortane and curse of every Government and peo- 
ple, at all times. So says the history of the world 
and of man. But I will not now take time to 
iilustrate byexamples The American people will 
be able to appreciate the motives that g ve birth to 
the base cha'ges against the Administration in re- 
ference to the Florida war. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask your attention, while I ex- 
pose the inconsistency involved in the cry against 
the Administration for what is called the “mis- 
management of the Florda war.” The Executive 
and the War Department have been charged 
with impotency in its management, and General 
Jesup has been breucht in for a large share of 
Federal abuse and Federal censure. Of the Ad- 
ministration I will say nothing more, farther 
than repeat, that all that has been done, has deen 
done wih the best directed ju ‘gment. 

But of Geaeral Jesup I must say something, by 
way of con'rast to the services of General Scott. 

General Jesup served, I think, hardly a fort- 
night in the Creek war, and by his efficient means, 
and in violation of the orders, and contrary to the 
plans, of General Scott, he succeeded in terminat- 
ing the war, and completed the arrangemen's by 
which near twen'y thousand Indians were move t 
west of the Mississippi. For this, as I have be- 
fore remarked, he rece:ved General Scott’s censure. 

General Jesup served in Florida, and had 
charge of the wara little over seventeen months, 


_ in which time he killed and captured of the enemy 


near twenty-four hundred, defended the frontier, 
established posts and- fortifications, destroyed the 
enemy’s p operty, burnt their towns, swept the 
swemps and hammocks, and dispersed the small 
remainder, and et General Jesup has beer abnsed 
and cenounced in no measured terms by the Fede- 
ralsheets of the day; he has been identified with 
the War Department in the charge of “impotercy” 
and the “‘disgrac* of the Ficrida war.” 

Gereral Seott performed a campaign in Florida 
vith near five thousand troops (the bravest of the 
brave) well gupplied, in which he may have killed, 
it is said, five or six of the enemy, and yet, s'range 
to say, General Scott, by the same men and the 
ssme pariy, is lauded for his bravery and his trans- 
cendeant military services, and is held up as quali- 
fied for and entit'ed to the first « fice in the gift of 
the American people. Yes, sir, he was really a 
prominent candidate for the Presidency at the late 
Hariford Convention. (Pardon me, sir, I should 
have said Harrisburg. I am so in the habit of ea/l- 
ing things by their proper names, that I sometimes 
violate the rules of courtesy. The fact that it wes 
composed of men of the same party, governed by the 
same principles,and whose object was to effect about 
the same purposes as that of the Hartford conven- 
tion, led me into the nominal mistake. I wil! be 
mre careful hereafier.) Yes, sir, Geoeval Sco't, 
who, of all the officers that had charge of the 
Flosida war, with greater means an! g’eater ad- 
van'ag:s, did the least, (except one whom I shall 
name shorily,) is he'd up by the Oppositon as 
worthy and qual fied for the Presidency! 

Sir, if there is any disgrace attached to the con- 
duct of the Florida war, or any failure in its ma- 
negement, that disgrace, and that failure, must at- 
tach to Gereral Scott. If there was any thing left 
undone, which could or ought to have been done, 
in the Florida war, it was the failure of General 
Scout to fight, surround, and conquer the enemy, 
when they were emboded on the Withlacoochee 
river. Atno tine, during the war, were there so 
great a number of the enemy emboied as on the 
Withlaco'chee, when General Sevtt met them. 
At no time were there so many efficient troops so 
contiguous, nor were the troeps at any time so well 
soppi-d, as were the trowps at that me under 
Gen. Scott. He had nineteen hundred an! sixty meq 
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in his right wing, immediately under his command, 
wih sixteen days’ provisions. His lelt wing 
was at Palaklakaha, consisting of the seme nomober 
ot men, and the same quantity of provisions, and 
with cattle in abundance, and only one or two days’ 
march from where the Indians were embodied. 
Then was the time fcr a decisive battle. if sucha 
hatte could have been fought with the Indians at 
any time. If there was ever atime when ar end 
could have been put to th» Fiorida war by efficient 
and prompt aciion, that was the time. I! ever there 





were circumstances which put it in the power of | 


any commander in Florida to put, at one blow, an 
end to the war, these were the circumstances. 
What wes the course of General Scoti? It was, as 
I have remarked, to attack the Indians, who, w.'h- 
out the loss of cne man, retreated to the swamps. 
General Scott followed them but four or tive miles, 
and then took up the jine of march for Tampa Bay, 
where he arrived in eleven days from Fort Drane, 
with seven days’ provisions, and where he met the 
left wing of bis army, witha like quantity of pro- 
visions, Sir, one is naturally led to inquire why 
Gen, Scott did not send to Palaklekaha for the left 
wing of his army, secure a few of the encmy’s cattle 
which were in such abundance, attack the ene- 
my With his whole ferce, and ata blow put an end 
to the war. It has been confidently said by some 
officers of experience, that if General Gaines or 
General Jesup bad commanded at that time at 
Withlacoochee, with the forces and provisions that 
General Scot had, an end would have been put 
to the war by a decisive battle. It is said that it 
was a great error in General Scott to permit the In- 
dians to disperse. They never have since been so 
embodied, nor will they ever again be so embodied. 
I repeat, that there and then was commited the ta- 
tal error, if any errorcan be justly charged in the 
conduct of the Florida war. I charge this upon 
Genera! Scot', and I defy his frien ts to get him 
from under the charge, unless they will maintain that 
o'ving to the character and tace of the county and 
ihe advantazes of the swamps, ham:m«cks, and fast- 
nesses the enemy enjoyed, it was impos-ible for 
him to find and defeat them; and such scems to be 


the case, and the apology upon which the court of | 


inquiry decided, as set forth in Senate document 
224, evidence furnished the court by Gen. Scctt him- 
self. L say, if the friends of Gen. Scott ass en these as 
good reasons why he so signally failed in the Flo- 
rida war, then must they cease their clainor against 
the Administration, and their charges of inefficien- 
cy and ‘‘impetency” upon the bead of th» War De- 
partmsnt fir not doing that which they must ac- 
knowledge was impossible to be done, cr they must 
consent to let their would-be Pres dent stand 
charged wih more inefficieacy and greater error, 
than any one offcer connected with the Florida 
war—no one having it s» much in his power to end 
the war as General Scott. 

I was amused to hear the gentleman from Sputh 
Carolina, [Mr. Trompson,] when on this subject, 
(Florida war.) He asks: 

“What has yet been accomplished by the Second dragoons, 
a regiment raised specially for that service? Nothing, that I 
have ever heard of. IT would not object to raising one or mere 
regiments, if IT knew who were to command them; if I eeuld 
have any assurance that the command wonld be given te Gen. 
Fioyd of Georgia, or some other such man. 1, however, know 
none such. Butit will be given to no ench man, but to some 
palace pet or nolsy pelitician. These appointments have been, 
and witi be made, not witha view te military, but to poli- 


cal battles; not with a view to obtaining victories over the In- 
dians, but votes at elections.” 


He knows no such man as Gen. Floyd! Ought 
the gentleman not to have embraced Gen. Scoit 
and the hero of Tippecanoe? 

Bat, sir, who is Gea. Floyd? I may expose my ig- 
norance by asking this question. If se, I hore I will 
nad an apolc gy in the tact that some of usin the 
West have no books to read but the Bible and old 
Tom Dilworth's Spelling-took. I do not make 
the inguiry with any disrespect to the gentleman. 
who seems to stand so hgh in the estimation of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr T.] Gen. 


“loyd may have slaia his thousands and tens of | 


thousans. He may have faitened many a broad 
field with his slain. He may have planted stand- 
ards of liberty in every quarter of the glube. Vic- 
tory may perch upon his banner, an{ conqueror 
may be bis name, but it so happens I know litle 
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or nothing of him. I believe he had the charge of 
a campaign in Florida. I think he was sent to do 
wha! Gen. Ne!son had failed to do. And what di 
they both do? Senate document No. 507 informs us 
that Gen. Nelson, with a brigade of Georgia vo- 
junierrs, was directed to secure the frontier of Mid- 
die Florida and the western partof East Florida. 
His operations covered the country west of the Fort 
King road, from the south point of the Annatta'e- 
ga swamp to the Withlacoochee, ard to the head 
of that river; thence to the Sawanee, and thence 
west of that river, and south of the Tallahassee 
road to Stein Hatce, the whole distance on the 
coast being a continued swamp, extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the interior, from ten to 
thirty miles, and along the Gulf a hundred and 
fifty miles. He had several skirmishes with the 
enemy, and the result of his operations, so far as 
they have been reported, are six Indians killed, 
and fourteen prisoners. Tat is something. General 
Nelson is a Democrat, I am told. 

Now, sir, I have told you I did not know what 
Genera! Fioyd has done, but I can tell you what 
he did notdo. Af er General Nels: n left Florida, 
General Fioyd went on acampaign. His opera- 
tions were confined to the southern part of Georgia, 
and northern line of Florida, near the Okeefenoke 
swamp. His force I think ccnsisted of near one 
thousand Georgia volunteers and United Svates 
regular troops. His campaign continued proba- 
bly threemonths. .Heretarned without killing one 
Indian or taking a prisoner. This is what he did 
not do. [ believe General Floyd is a modern Whig! 

“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 

Marched up a hill, and then marched down again.” 

Sut my friend from South Carolina knows no 
such man as General Fleyd. He does not like 
pets of the white palace, and noi-y politicians; I 
suppose he prefers bank pets. I take it for granted, 
if tve charge of the Florida war could be put inie 
the hauds ef the pets of the bank marbled palace 
and the friends of rotten corporations; the rag tag 
shinplaster currency and incorporated swindlers, 
they m ght make as much “noise” as they } leased 
in politics. Such genera's would be to the gentle- 
man’s l|iking and the liking of his party, whether 
they would obtain ‘ victories over the Indians” or 
not, so that they would ‘‘obtain votes at the polls.” 

But, sir, I wish it to be understcod that I vesther 
make the inquiry nor the expose which I have, in 
relation to General Floyd, threugh any disrespect 
te that gentleman, or to diminish any claims to 
chivalry, bravery, or gocd conduct, he may have 
achie ved by his services in the Florida war. Oa 
the contrary, it is my desire that he sha! enjoy all 
ihe credit to which his services entitle him. But 
when his friencs are so in-prudent es to extol him, 
at the expense, and to the exclusion, of all others 
who toiled with him in the scenes of Florida, a 
plain, unvaraished statement of facts is not only 
admissible, but demanded, in justice to those who 
may be affected thereby. And I am willing to ad- 
mit that General Fioyd did all that could have been 
done under the circumstances in which he served. 

I have stated that the abused General Jesup 
ended the Creek war in ten or fifteen days, and 
sent near twenty thousand Indians west of the 
Mississippi; and that he killed, captured, and took 
prisoners, near twenty-four hundred of the enemy, 
in less than seventeen mon hs, during which he 
had charge of the Florida war. How will these 
compare with other Indian campaigns and Indian 
wars. 

General Wayne's Indian campa'gn commenced 
in 1792, and ended in 1785. Wayne’s last battle 
was fought on the 20h August, 1794. The In- 
dians did not come in fora year after, and, when 
all to'd, they did not amount to more than eleven 
hundred. 

General G. R. Clark, who was considered one 
of our most successful Indian hanters, never took 
more than one hundred and fifty Indians; nor did 
he kill more than twice that number. Generals 
Scott (not the would-be President) and Wilkinson 
kiled and captured ninety-nine Indians in their 
campaign, for which they received the thanks of 
General Washington. 

In the surprise at Tippecance it is supposed fifty 
Indians may have been killed with the offset of 
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So Gen. Jesup, in a seventeen months? 
killed and captured,and made prisoner, mc 
than all killed and taken by Wayne, C| 
Wilkinson, and Tippecanoe to boot; 
Administration, the War Department, and Gene. 
Jesup, are charged with disgrace for failures is “ 
Ficrida war, and General Wiufie'd Scot, must . 
made President of the United States Monstrous! 
and Tippecanoe more menstrous !!!! 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my time ard th 
limits of aspeech will not permit me to take the 
notice I should of many of the gallant officers whe 
served in the fatiguing and harassing war of Flo. 
rida. If Ihad time and Opportunity, u 
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it woul; 
give me great pleasure to annex the services wa 
gallant Smith, Taylor, Hernandes, Cawifjei 


Harny, Fanning, and others, to their names, 

Ihave a word to say, by way of conclusion. to 
the charge made upon the War Department of 
importing biovdhounds to bunt down the Seminole 
Indians. 

This charge is made by the humane Federals: 
Humanity is one of the noblest qualities of the 
haman heart, but it sometimes requires the exer. 
cise of sound judgment, to give it a proper dire. 
rection; and unfeigned humanity is generaljy 
blended with some regard for trath and ver. 
city. We had a very humane party duiing 
our last war with Great Britain, in which we wer 
strugg!ing to maintain ovr liberty and indepen. 
dence. That was the Federal party whe, for ih» 
t me, styled themseles the peace party, and the same 
paity whose eyes are now pump nz, and whese 
hearts are bleeding, at the thought of employing 
bloodhounds to hunt the poer Seminoles. At the 
same time that the whole line of our frontier coup. 
try was bleeding at every pore; when the heavens 
were illumina‘ed by night with the torch of the 
savage and the conflagrat'on of the frontier catis 
along the whcle northern boundary; when the crack 
of the deadly rifle was not permitted to die on the ear, 
when the red scalping knife and tomahawk were 
never permitied to diy; and when the work of death 
was the deily and n'ghtly occupation of the enemy, 
many aloud and fervent prayer wes sent to Heaven 
by the piace party to rev: nge, on our countrymen, 
the blood of an usholy and unjest war. And 
now, when the first intell gence of the mornirg is 
the indiscr minate slavghter of one or mre fam: 
lies, the burpirg of ore or more houses, by the 
Seminoles, we hear the same party petitioning men 
and Heaven against employing bloodhounds 
trace the enemy to their lurking places and inac- 
cessible reireats—for no other use is intended by 
them. 

The Fiorida Indians are peihaps the most 
treacherous and inhuman savages that ever de 
graded the human name, or defo med the image of 
man. They are composed of every material thal 
is vileand abominable in human nature and de- 
graced in principle. 

In the course of this war, 
only placed themselves w.thout the pale of 
mercy and humanity, by their inhuman and ints 
criminate barbarity, but they have made then- 
selves, by the laws of na‘ions and of war, subjects 
of the gallows, by the violations of the capitula- 
tion solemnly entered into at Fort Dade, which! 
have before described; and this is the kind of enemy 
against which bloodhounds must not be use, for 
the purpose of ferreting out their places of concea- 
ment. 

Every wind from Florida bears upon its wings 
the sickening intelligence of some innocent fami' 
falling a sacrifice to these plundering murdeiers. 
Tre intelligence of the parents of some family b+ 
ving their throats cut, their cabin fired, and theit 
children’s brains dashed out upon its barning Icgs, 
and the mangled bed.es le t to fatten the wolf, and 
feed the raven. Bat all this ean be heard with 
cold ind fference, while the p:tifu! vhine is spread 
upon a housand petit.ons agains. employing blood: 
hounds, to hunt the poor S-minoles. Sr, it is all 
the slang of the demagr gue, and the cant of the hy- 
pocrite. [have in my possession an extract from 
Governor Reid’s message to the Florida Legis!a 
ture, which gives a descr ptien of one of those her- 
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‘ple scenes of murder and burning. It is said that 
; pious and exemplary cit_zen, on seeing the man- 


led corpses and the smoking ruins of the dwelling, 
exclaimed, in feeling and horror, that he wou'd 
employ hell hounds and devils against such an 


nemy- ; 
’ Bat the Executive and the War Department 


have been assailed and denounced from one end of 
tie Union to the other, for importing blood hounds, 
io be used in the Fiorita war, Now, sir, I have to 
inform you that the whole charge is but one of the 
reekless, unprincipled, and vi'e s'anders of the 
times, propagated and promulgated tor the base 
purposes of party. Neither the Executive nor the 
War Department have had any iand in the impor- 
tation of bleod hounds. It is the work of the Fio- 
rida authorities, a matter over which the Executive 
andthe War Department have no control, exept 
whether they shall be used as instruments of war in 
the hands of the United States troops, or, if permit- 
ted, in what manner they shall be used. 

I present the reply of the Secretary of the War 
Department to acommun‘cation of the Hon. H. 
A. Wise to him on that subject, which I ask may 
be read by the C erk, and whichI sha!! make a pari 
of my printed remarks 

The Clerk read as follows, Sena'e Document 
187, 1st session 26 h Congress, page 4: 


On this letter I endorsed the following decision, which was 
communicated to General Taylor: “1 have always been of 
opinion that dogs ought to be employed in this wartare, to pro- 
tect the army from surprises and ambuscades, and to track the 
Indian to his lurking-place: but supposed, if the General be- 
lieved them to be necessary, he would not hesitate to take 
measures to procure them. The cold-blooded and inhuman 
murders Jately perpetrated upon helpless women and children 
by these ruthless savages, render it expedient that every possi- 
bie means should be resorted to, in order to protect the people 
of Fiorida, and to enable the United States ferces to follow and 
capture or destroy the savage and unrelenting foe. General 
Taylor ia, therefore, autnor.zed to procuresuch number of dogs 
as he may judge necessary, it being expressly understood that 
they are to be employed to track and discover the Indians, not 
to worry or destroy them.”’ 

This is the only action or correspondence, on the part of the 
Department, that has ever taken place in relation to the matter. 
The General took no measures to carry into efiect his own re- 
commendation, and this Department has never since renewed 
the subject. I continue, however, to entertain the opinion ex- 
pressed in the abeve decision. I do not believe that descrip- 
tion of dog, called the bloodhound, necessary to present surprise, 
or track the Indian murderer; but I still think that every cabin, 
every military post, and every detachment, should be attended 
by dogs. That precaution might have saved Daide’s command 
from massacre; and, by giving timely warning, have prevented 
many of the cruel murders which have been commitied by the 
Indians in Middle Flor:da. The only successful pursuit of In- 
dian murderers that 1 know of, was on a late occasion, when the 
pursuers were aided by the sagacity of their dogs- These sa- 
vages had approached.a cabin of peaceful and industrious set- 
tlersso stealthily, that the first notice of their presence wes given 
by avolley from their rifles thrust between the logs of the 
hou-e; andthe work of death was finished by tomahawking the 
women, after tearing from them tkeir infant children, and 
dashing their brains out against the door posts. Are these 
ruthleas savages to escape and repeat such scenes of blood, be- 
cause they can elude our fellow citizens in Florida and our re- 
gular soldiers, and baffle their unaided efforts to overtake or 
discover them? On a late occasion, three estimable ciuzens 
were killed in the immediate neighborhood of St. Augustine, 
and one officer of distinguished merit mortally wounded. - It is 
in evidence that these murders were committed by two Indians, 
who, afier shooting down the father, and beating out 
the son’s brains with the butts of their rifles, upon hearing the 
approach of the volunteers, retired a few yards lnto the woods, 
and secreted themselves until the troops returned to towa with 
the dead bodies of those who had been thus inhumanly and 
wantonly butchered. It is to be regretted that this corps had 
not been accompanied with one or two hunters, who, with 
their dogs, might have tracked the blood-stained footsteps of 
these Indians, have restored to liberty the captive they were 
dragging away with them, and have prevented them from ever 
again repeating such atrocities. Nor could the severest casuist 
o ject to our fellow-citizens in Florida resorting to such mea 
sures, in order to protect the lives of their women and children. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
J. R. POINSETT. 
Hon. Henry A. Wiss, 
House of Representatives. 





War DepartMeEnt, January 26, 1540. 
&ir: It is understood by the Department, although not offi- 
cially informed of the fact, that the authorities of the Territory 
of Florida have imported a pack of bluodhounds from the island 
of Cuba, and I think it proper to d_rect, inthe event of those 
dogs being employed by any offizer or officers under your com- 
mand, that their use be confined altogether to tracking the In- 
dians: and in order to insure this, and to prevent the possibility 
of their injuring any person whatsoever, that they be muzzled 
when inthe field, and heid with a leash while following the 
track of the enemy. 
Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
J. R. POINSETT. 
Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior 
Commanding Army ofthe South, Florida, ; 
I now ask to ead the following resvlution, which 
a'se shall make a part of my specs: 
Mr. Apams submitied the following resol ution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to report 
te this House the natural, political, and martial history of the 
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bloodhoun:ls, showing the peculiar? fitness of that class of war- 
tiers to be the associates of the gallant army oj the United 
States, specifying the nice discrimination Gt his scent between 
the blood of the freeman and the blood of the slave—between 
the blood of the armed warrior and that ef women or children 
—between the blood of the black, white, and colored men—be- 
tween the blood of savage Seminoles and that of the Anglo- 
Saxon pious Christian. Also, a statement of the wumber of 
bloodhounds and their conductors, imported by ths Govern- 
ment, or by the authoritics of Florida, from the Island of Cuba, 
and the cost of that importation. Also, whether a further im- 
portation of the same hervic rage into the State of Maine, to 
await the contingency of a contested Northeastern boundary 
question, is contemplated, or only to set an example to be fol- 
lowed by our possible adversary in the event of a conflict. 
Whether measures have been taken to secure exclusively to 
ourselves tne employment of this auxilary force, and whether 
he deems it expedient to extend to the said bloodhounds and 
their posterity the benefit of the persion laws. 

Mr. Boyp demanded the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
resalution; which were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMs said, inasmuch as the yeas and nays were order- 
ed, he would wish to explain before the question was taken. 

The resolution, in consequence, was laid over under the 
rule. 


Sir, if‘any other member than the venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had offered this resolu- 
tion, I would have thought him a fit subject for the 
dark cell ef alunaticasylum. Orif his reason was 
evidently so-as to prevent such a conelusicn, and 
knowing that he had read the communication of the 
Secretary of War, (a document which has been ly- 
ing on our desks for some weeks,) I would have 
thought he was wilfully, designedly, and malicious- 
ly, attempting to practice a base fraud upon the 
American people, and a vile slander upon the Ad- 
ministration. 

I presume it is not the intention of the Secretary 
of War to enrol the Spanish bloodhounds of Floit- 
éa with the pension so.diers of the Revolution. 
When the time comes that digs must te enrolled 
with men, I can tell you a lst on which they will be 
placcd. I mean the black list. The list of those 
who violated the Constitution, tramp ed upon the 
sacred rights of the American peop'e, and debased 
the purity of the elective franchise in 1824, by the 
appoin'ment of a man to the highest and most re- 
sponsible office known to our Governmext, who 
was not of the peop'e’s choice. 

It isa prine plein ethics and philosophy,'hat there 
is a time and place for every thing; and it is a prin- 
ciple in propriety thatevery thing should be in its 
place. Ifdogs are to be enrolled with men, let 
them be earo led with those who have disgraced 
their stations and dishonored their Government. 
But let patriots be enro'led with patricts. 

If the solicitude manifested on the sultj-ct of 
the employment of bloodhounds in Ficr.da b2 not 
the result of morbid humanity and Christian sym- 
pa'hy, or the whining, pining, sn:filng cants of hy- 
pocrisy and demagoguism, when had it is begin- 
ning? 

Task ycur attention while [read the conclasion 
of a preclomation of the pious Gove nor of Penn- 
sy!vania in 1764, and also the conclusion of the 
ordinance of the court, and the prcclamation of his 
Exce'lenev, Wiliam Shirley, Governor of the pui- 
tans of Massachu-etts, sull mere celebrated for 
their pe'y, in 1744, ala time when prey held so 
high a seat that the man who would so tar forge! 
himself as to kiss his wife on Sunday, was subject 
to the payment of a heavy fine, and, for anghtl 
know, corporeal punishment. But here are the 
extrac's: 

“AND WHEREAS, it is necessary for the bettercarrying on 
offensive Operations against our Indian Enemics, and bringing 
the unhappy war with them to a speedy issue, that the greatest 
Encouragement should be given to all His Majesty’s Subjects 
to exertand use their utmost endeavors to puisue. attack, take 
and <estrey our said Enemy Indians; I DO HEREHY Bk- 
CLARK& AND PROMISE, That there shall be pau!, out of the 
Moueys lately granted for His Majesty’s Use, to all and every 
Person and Persons not in the Pay of this Province, the follow 
ing several and respective Paemicms and Beunties for the 
Prisoners and Scarps of the enemy Indians, that shali be ta- 
ken or killed within the Bounds of this Province, as limited by 
the Royal Charte:, or in Pursuit from within the said Bounde; 
that is to say, 

“For every Mace InDiAN Enemy, above Ten Yearsold, who 
shall be taken Prisoner, and delivered at any Forts garrisoned 
by the Troops in the Pay cf this Province, or at any of the 
County Towns, tothe Keeper of the Common Gaols there, the 
Sum of ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY SPANISH DOL- 
LARS, or PIECES OF EIGHT. 

“For every Femare Inoran Enemy, taken Prisoner and 
broughtin as aforesaid; and for every Mate InprAn Exemy, 


of Ten Years old or under, taken Prisoner and deliver: d as 
aforesaid, the Sum of ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
PIECES OF EIGHT. 
“For the Scatp of every Mate Inpian Enemy, and above the 
cnn et see, oes peneees as evidence of their being killed, 
e Sum of ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY FOUR PIECES 
OF EIGHT, And “ 
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“For the Scatp of every Fawace Inp1an Enemy above the 
age of Ten Yeais, produced as evudence of their being killed, 
the Sum of FIFTY PIECES OF EIGUT. 

“AND that there shall be paid to every Officer or Officers, 
Soldier ov Soldiers, as are or shall be in the Pay ef Une Pro- 
vince, who shall ke, bring In, and preduce, any Inpran Eng 
MY PRrsoNER Or SCALP, as aforesaid, ONE FALF of the said 
several and reepecive Premiums ane Bountiss 
“Given under my band aad Great Seal of the said Province, 

at Philadelphia, the Seventh day of July, in the Fourth 

year of His Majesty's Reign, and in the reign of our LORD 
one thousand seven hundred and Sixty-Four 
JOUN PENN, 
By His Honour’s Command 
Josepu Suiprey, junior, Secretary 
GOD Save the KING.” 

Se wh £ , p a P 

So mich for pious Peunsylvania; now for the 
puritans. 


“On the 26th of October last the General Court of this Pro 
Vince voted, that there shall be patdoutot ihe public Treasury, 
toany Company, patty, or person singly, of his Majesty's sub- 
jects belonging to or residing within this Province, who shall 
voluntarily, andat their own proper cost and charge, go out and 
killa male Indian of the age ef twelve years o; upwards, of 
ths tribe ef St. Johns or Cape Sables, after the twenty-sixth 
day of October last past, and beiore the last day of June, anne 
Dominione thousand sever hundred and forty tive, (or tor such 
partof that term as the War shall continue.) inany place to 
the Eastward of a line to be fixed by the Governour and His 
Majesiy’s Council of this Province, somewhere to the Eastward 
of Penobscot, and produce his scalp in evideoce ot his death, 
the sum of one hundred pounds in bills of credit of this Pro 
vince of the New Tenor, andthe sum of one hundred and five 
pounds in said bills for any male of the like age who shall be 
taken Captive, and delivered to the Order of the Captain-Gene 
ral to be at disposal and for the use of the Government; and the 
sum of fifty pounds in said bills, for women; and the bke sum 
for children under the age of twelve years ki led in fight; and 
tilly five pounds for such of them as shall be take prisoners, 
together with the plunder. 

And upon the second day of November instant, Higa Excetien- 
cy, wiih the advice and consent of the Council, issued a proclama 
tion for giving publie notice of the said encouragement: where- 
in they have also fixed the line (to the Eastward of which the 
said Indians may be slain or taken, or made prisoners) which 
ine is to begin on the sea shore at three leagues distance east 
wardly from the Easternmost part of the mouth of Passamaquod 
dy river. and thence to run North into the country through the 
Prevince of Nova Scotia to the river St. Lawrence. 


Sir, P would hke to comment on these extracts, 
but T must leave that to tho e who may read them, 
for | have aleady consumed too much of the time 
of the commutee. Permit me to conclude, by re- 
turning my sincere thanks for the patience and ate 
tention with which I have b en heard. 








SPEECH OF MR. RIVES, 
OF VIRGINIA, g 
In the House of Representatives, February 26 1840— 

In favor of the proposition of Mr. Jounson of 

Tennessee, to instiuct the Commitiee of Elections 

to report, forthwith, which five of the 'en indivi- 

duals ¢ aiming seats from the State of New Jer- 
sy received the grea est number of votes at the 
election of 1828, and in reply to Mr. Smita of 

Connee'teut. 

Atter Mr. Smita took his seat, 

Mr. RIVES rose and seid: 

Nothing, Mr. Speak-r, but the importance of the 
subject under consideration, coul! induce me, un- 
der pre ext circumstaners—the House bei g ta- 
tigued, as it must be, by the elaborate remarks of 
the geasleman from Ccnrectcut, (Mr. Sarr ]—to 
detain it with any additional remaris; but I feel 
ita duty Lowe, not only to myself, but to the peo- 
ple I represent, to let it be known what I ba e 
dene, and also what I think we should do, in 
relation to the New Jersey case. 

In order, said Mr. R. that we may not be led off 
from the plain snbject at issue, lL beg kave, in the 
first place, to s ate the cireums'ances under which 
we met here a! the beginning of the session. This 
is done for the purpose of comparing with each 
otner'the prince ples and actions of the two parties 
which divide this House. 

Long tefore the meeting of Congress, much was 
said throughout the United Sia‘es ali ut the “elec. 
tion” and ‘ returns” of pers: ns to represent the pec- 
pie of New Jersey in the present House of Repre- 
sentative:—it bei g charged, on the one hand, that 
ihe return was in conflict with the election; and cn 
the other, that if such was the fac’, “it could, and 
ought to be, corrected by the House, it being the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications, 
of its own members” It was also said, prior to 
our arrival here, that an effort would be mace by 
us to exclude the persons who were commis: ioned 
by the Governor, and to force in'o theirsea's persons 
who bail no evicence of their election. Mcuw, 
although we believed that the Governor had usurp- 
ed powers that did not belorg to bim, and had, in 
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defiance of the Consitution of the United S ates 
and the laws of his Siate, returned persons to this 
House whom the people had refused to elect, what 
did we, the Administration party, do? 

Fearing that we migh' be wrong, and fearing 
that we might be charged with sacrificing principle 
to party parposes, if we permitted the persons who 
claimed scats by virtue of their elec ion by the peo- 
ple to come in as members of this Houre, and 
anxious to occupy ground that ought to keep our- 
selves above suspicion, we thought it best to adopt 
the course recommended, at the last se-s on, by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
which recommendation was in these words: 


That every member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States ough!, before taking his seat therein, to produce at 
the Clerk’s table, or to deposite in the Clerk’s office. the creden- 
tials by virtue of which he claims his seat; and in all cases of 
contested election, no member ought to be permitted to vote 
until the House, upon a report from the standing Committee of 
Elections, or by the vote of the majority of the members present, 
being a quorum of the House, shall have decided which of the 
claimants is entitled to the contested seat. 


This course, we know, too, was sustained by 
precetent—Moure and Letcher having teen re- 
quired to stand aside ill their case w.s acied on 
by the Committee of Elections 

However anxious we might be to e'ect a 
Speaker, Clerk, and Printer, whose politics might 
be in accordance with our own, believing that thi: 
was the safe cours, and one calculated to keep us 
free from the charge that the Opposition made 
against us, we proposed that both parties shew) 
stand aside, though we thought the returns ought 
to have been founded on the election, and that { 
they were not so, they must be ilegal. 

For these reasens we took a ec utse that has pre- 
vented New Jersey from having her full represen- 
tation up to this time, believing, as we cid, 11 would 
be better for her to have no representation than to 
be misrepresented. 

But what was the course of the opposite party? 
Those men who teceived the certifica ‘es of the Go- 
veornor, though no manever said, here or else- 
where, (so far as 1 have heard,) that they received 
a majority of the whole number of votes cast by 
the people «f the Siate—these men who succeeded 
in obtaining returns against the Constitution of the 
United Siates, against the laws of the State, and 
the wishes of the people, must have seats at all 
hazards. This was the course of the Opposition. 
But was there a man of the Administration party 
who was fcr giving seats, under the then siate of 
things, to those who biought with tLem ev.dence 
of their having received a majority of votes? Not 
one. You recollect, Mr. Speaker, what was the 
astonishment of t.e Oppos ton afer the House re- 
fused to let the “broad seal” men qualify, that we 
did nu! p:opose the qualification of those «hocame 
here on the return of the facts of the case. Not 
one of us, however, advocatd such a measure, 
either in that case, or the one from Pennsylvania. 
Io the latter case, we had before us double re- 
turns, and although the Wh'g candidate was not 
returned in the regular way, bis political friends 
wee for countirg all the ballots that wee in the 
ballot boxes, relying not on te return, but on the 
voles, whether pul in before or during the election; and 
they succeeded, too, in having bim qualified, by the 
aid of some three or four of cur party, who were 
at the time induced to tnink the election had been 
fairly conductd 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my inten in to¢x:mine 
somewhat into the course that hes been pursued by 
the gentleman from Connecticut, and in dving this 
1 intend to show that h* has advoca‘ed the con‘ uct 
of an officer who has acted in direct vio'aronol ile 
Constitution of the Unived Sta'cs, and in conilict 
with the laws of New Jersey. 


\ ‘ P és 
What does the Coustitation of the United States 


fay in re'ation to the election of Members of Con- 
gres ? “That the House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members cho-ven every second year 
by the people of the several States.” Ani that the 
“times, places, and manner of ho'ding elect cns for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescrided 
in each State by the Legislature thereof.” And, 
furthermore, that ‘ each House sha!l be the jacge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifi ations of i's 
own members.” Now let us see what New Jersey 
did under the autherity given to regulate the “t mes, 
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places, and manner of holding elections’ in that 
State? 

After fixing the times and places, end directirg 
by law the mode of voting, and designating the 
officers who shall conduct elections, their law is, 
that, 

After the poll is closed, the judge and inspectors shall, to- 
gether with the clerk (township clerk) of the election, proceed, 
without delay, to take an account of, and cast up the votes 
given fer each candidate, and shall make separate lists of the 
same; which list they shall sign, certify, seal up, direct, and 
transmit to the clerk of the eounty, who shall attend at the court- 
house of the county, on the Saturday next afterthe day of elec- 
tion, for the purpose of receiving the same, which list shall be 
delivered to him before five o’clock in the afternoen of said day, 
which sail clerk shall then proceed ina public manner to 
make ewe general list of all the candidates voted for as 
aforesaid, togeth: r with the number of votes received for each 
ofthem, and shalltransmit the same, at the expense of the 
State, to the Governor, or person administering the Government, 
within seven days thereafter, having first caused a duplicate 
thereofto be filed in his office, together with the lists from the 
said townships. 


The sane law makes it the duty of the 

Governor, or person administering the Government and 
Privy Council, to determine the six persons who have the 
greatest 1 uinber of votes from the whole State for Representa- 
tivesin Congress of the United States from that State; which 
six persons the Governor, or person administering the Govern- 
ment, shall forthwith commission, uncer the great seal of the 
State. to representthe State inthe House of Representatives of 
the Congress ef the United States 

The laws of this State further provide: 

That if the certified lists of votes given for Representatives of 
this State in the Congress of the United States, shall not be re- 
ceived from the clerks of any of the counties of this State, by 
the Governor, or person administering the Government, within 
seven days afier the day prescribed by law for the easting up of 
the votes, making a list thereof, and certifying the same, by the 
clerks of the respective counties in this State, it shall be the du- 
ty of the Governor forthwith to send express to the county or 
counties from which such certified lists of votes have not 
been received, and procure the same at the expense of the 


State. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, le! us inquire whether the 
persons who were commissiene |! by the Governor, 
were “chosen by the people” of New Jer-ey. That 
being done, it can readi'y be decided whether the 
complaint should be against us, or against the Go- 
vernor of that State, for not having on this floor a 
representation equal to her constitutional right. We 
contend that a return, un'ess it be founded on an 
election by the people,is not suffic ent to entitie 
per-ons to occupy seats in this House as the Re- 
presenta ives of the people—that the returoing ¢ fii- 
cer of an election is nothing-more than the instru- 
ment cf the law, cr the organ through which is con- 
vey'dto us the names of the chosen agents—that 
votes are better evidence of the pepular will than 
returns, when the polls aré in'roduced to falsify 
and invalidate the returns—that as one party came 
with the commissions, and the other with the facts 
of the case, and said to us, ‘judge of the elections 
and returns,” it was our duty todo so. And hence 
it was, that we t: ld them to stand aside until there 
could be an examination into the matter. 

Tn com mitiee, Mr. Speaker,we have had a most 
laborious t me of it—not to se:tle the real issue, 
but to sustain a new issue; not to determine wh'ch 
party received the greatest number of votes, but to 
devise the p'an by which the returning officer cou'd 
be protected from exposure. The “broad seal” 
men found they held only the shadow of a claim; 
that the evidence proved they had been appointed 
by the Gove nor—not elected by the people—and 
a ‘though we had, in the first instance, committed, 
in the estimation of those men, sach a “palpable 
outrage on a sovereign State,” they have shrunk fiom 
the ground first occupi-d, and resorted to a scheme 
that was not heard of til! last November, some 
thirteen or fourteen months after the election. 

Sir, the member from Connect cut [Mr. Sairn] 
comp'ains heavily of the amentment preposed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. J: HNson,] 
which requires that the c mmitee shall repert 
forthwith which of the five persons received the 
greatest number of votes from the whole Srate. 
Why so much vehemener? Why resist the in- 
struction with so much feeling, when he knows 
there is no dispute now about that fact; and the 
chairman, in whom he has so much confi lence, 
has told the Honse that that duly can be perform- 
ed in two hours? Is it because he is onwiiling 
thatthe facts of the case sha'l be published to en- 
able the community to see where the corruption 
lies? ~Does he desire that the various Legista‘ures 
te which the New Jersey resolutions have been 
sent, shall act inthe dark, when, by reporting and 
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plinting, they will have light? So far from com. 
plaining myself, as a member of the commitiee I 
rejoice at il, give the gentieman my thanks, and 
hope the Hvuse will adcpt hs amendment. 

trint the papers, Mr. Speaker, and you will see 
that, by the agency of two Whig clerks, the Voies 
polled in two townships were suppressed, in v.ola. 
tion of the law [have quoted. Print them, anj 
you will find the returns made by the townrhip of. 
ficers were filed in the offices of the e Wh g clerks 
and that they had the humiliating duty to perform 
of giving cert fied copies of them to the persons 
injured by the suppression. Print them, and it 
will be secn that the Governor knew, when he 
counted the votes, those cast at Millville and South 
Am*oy had not been returned, and yet he would 
not “send express for them.” Print them. and it will 
appear that, as these Whig clerks would not send 
them, the township officers sent them, and a portion 
of his council insisted on their being coun'ed—hyt 
allia vain. Yes, Mr. Speaker, adopt the amend- 
ment we are con:1 ering, and you will soon see, by 
examining other townships returns, that, if Whigs 
majorities had been given at Miliville and South 
Amboy, they would never have been suppressed, 
Adopt it, and every one who is not wilfu'ly bind 
must come to the conclusion that the Governor 
commissioned five persons, when he knew that five 
others had received a majority of the whole num- 
ber of votes cast in the election. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, many reasons for desiring 
speedy action on this subject, and a few more of 
them | will present to the House. Among other 
things, it has been said by the “broad seal” men, 
or appointees of this immaculate Governor, that by 
our act “we disgraced the h story of a regular re. 
presentative Government.” This is said by men, 
too, who never had the andacity to deny the fact 
that ether persons gota maj rity of all the voes 
cast in the election, and when—so conscious were 
they that they could not retain their seats—they had 
proposed to the adverse party that all of them 
should resign their resprc'ive rights to seats, and 
ha:e a new election. Now, co you think, Mr. 
Speaker, that they were of opinion they cculd re- 
tain their seats, except by a “‘lawless and revolution- 
ary powei?’? No; never would they have mide 
such a proprsition, but for their looking on it as 
a hopeess clam. Let the report come in, sir, I 
beseech the House, and have the corruption ex- 
pored ts the world. 

I am unwilling, for another reason, that this ini- 
qui ous ecnitvet to which I have alluded shail re- 
main locked up in the comm ttre room til! the 2nd 
Monday in April. When this outrage was first 
perpetrated on the people of New Jersey, the Go- 
vernor said it was not in his power to repair tne 
injury done by the two clerks of whom I have spc- 
ken; but 't was the duty of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and he hoped it would exercise its rght of 
judging of the “elec'ion and returns,” and do am- 
pie justice to the partics. We took on ourselves 
the discharge of this cons’ tutional cuty, as we 
were bound to do, and pray what dces the usu per 
say now? Jn the most imperious manner, he say-: 
“whe her my decision in granting the ceit:ficates 
was right or wrong, Congress, at al! eveats, is 
bound io receive the credentials thus furnishe’, as 
the mandate of the State,’*&c. And h's arrogance did 
not siop here; he was not con'ent with saying this 
to the Legislature of hs own S ate, but advises an 
appeal to the several S ates 'o enter their solemn 
pretest against the usurped powers of Congress. 
Sir, the boldness of the man is equalled only vy the 
enorm:ty of the crime he has perpetrated. Not 
only has he undertaken to abuse us for keeping his 
Whig friends eut of the'r seats, but has assailed, in 
a most wanton manner, the Secie ary of his Siate— 
and for what? Because, when called on by the per- 
sons wio were elected by the peop'e, for a copy of 
the papers that were before the Governor and on 
file in his cffice, he had the honesty to furnish them. 
Ir he had had an “approving conscience”—if he 
had supp sed the facts of the cese justified the re- 
‘urn he mede, is it possible that he could have ¢e- 
sired a suppression of the fzcts on which he came 
to his conclusion? Never. He knew he had re- 
turned men—not because they had been elected, but 
because they were Whigs. 
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Again: the Governor and his appointees say, it 
was “for party purposes” they were kept cu of 
their seats; ant that charge, ol itself, independently 
of all other considerations, would cause me to be 
anxicus ‘o have the papers printed, that the com- 
munity may judge whether it was not the wish of 
one party to preserve the purity of elections, and 
of the other to invade the represeatative principle 
of our Government. 

One party believe the peeple to be capable of 
self-government, and that it is the duty of this 
House to protect them in the exerc.se of that right, 
against invasion, from whatever quarter it may 
come. The other, however, disregarding the popu- 
lar will, are willing to receive, as members on this 
floor, persons as Representatives when they know 
they have not been elected. One of these parties 
asks for light, with a view to a correct decision— 
the other prefers to give judgment in the dark. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, party commenced this thing, 
and party must endit. Republicans elected Re- 
presentatives, and a Whig Governor refused to 
commission them. In that situation the question 
reached us, and if there be more members in this 
House who are disposed to be governed by the 
Constitution and laws, than there are of those who 
disregard every moral, civil, and political restraint, 
New Jersey will soon have on this floor men who 
were ‘chosen by the people.” 

Sir, I have witnessed, wi h some degree of mor- 
1 fi-ation, the political aspect of this question, not 
only in New Jersey and in this House, but in my 
native Sta'e. You have noticed, no doubt, that 
our Whig Governor, at the request of the Go- 
vernor of New Jersey, has submitted the case to 
tie Wnig branch of our Legislature, with a re- 
quest that condemnation may be passed on us. 
And pray, sir, what was the fate of a proposition 
of one of our friends, who desired to act under 
standingly on the subject, and, with that view, 
moved a call on the Governor of New Jersey for 
copies of all the papers that were before him and 
his Council at the time he made the re'urn? Not 
one Whig, I believe, in that body, voted with him, 
although anxious, no doubt, to pass judgment on 
us for exc'uding both sets of claimants till the com- 
mittee cou'd examine into the truth of the case. 

{Here Mr. Ranvotpn, the only member on the 
flor from New Jersey, enquired of Mr. Rives 
whether a portion of the Administration party did 
not also vole against the resolution in his State Le- 
gisla'ure.] 

Yes, said Mr Rives, some of them did vote 
against the resolution, believing, as they did, it was 
a subject w:th which they had no right to mterfere, 
the House of Representatives being the judge, un- 
der the Constitution of the United States; and not 
believing it possible that any Governor in this 
Union wou'd pay so little respect to the Constitu- 
tion, the laws, and his oath of office, as to commis- 
sion men to represent a State, when the people had 
not only not elected, but had, by a considerable 
majority, rejected them. 

And here permit meto say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
act of Goveraor Pennington inflicts an injury on 
the character of the office he fills, an] is caleu- 
lated to lessen the confidence we have heretofore had 
in the acts of the Chief Executive officers of the 
States. We have been taught to give “ full faith 
and credit” to the public acts of officers thus h'gh!y 
promoted; but this usurpation of power will cause 
us hereafier to look with d’strust on the official 
acts of these officers. In this point of view, howe- 
ver much the lawless act we are discvs-ing may 
be deprecated, it may turn out to be serviceable, 
as it is calculated to increase the vigilance of the 
people, and arouse them to the maintenance of 
their rights. It is, and has been for several years, 
tae pelicy of one party, (that which claims the 
right of the Governor to appoint members of Con- 
gress,) to mystify and mislead the public mind. 
In this they frequently suczeed for a while; but give 
the people time—give ‘hem !ight—and they invari- 
ably get right “in the long run.” 

I am anxivus, of «nother reason, that a re- 
port shal! be made forthwith, as is proposed by the 
amendment, and that the evidence shall be sn-edily 
printed. It is ths: ad s'ingaished citizen of Virginia 
+I mean the head of “the armed neutral party,” who 
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has been an enemy in disguise for more than two 
years, bas at length the manliness to come out ia 
the open field aud rank himself with the enemy ot 
popwarrg'ts. He, too, has joined in the tirade 
against us for undertaking to protect the people in 
their representative rights; and as he was unce the 
favorite son of Virginia, and may yet have some 
influence, I am anxious to disarm him, by a publi- 
cation of the facts connected with this great consti- 
tutional question. He, just now, when the Whig 
convention is about to meet in Richmond to nomi- 
nate eleciors for President and Vice President, has 
drawn aside the veil, and after many other things, 
says: ‘‘When to these, and to other evi‘ences ot! 
contemptuous disregard for the rights and dignity 
of the States, to which I have already referred, we 
add the bold act of party power, by which the Pre- 
sident’s friends in the other House of Congress did 
not hesi/ate to disfranchise a sovereign State of the 
Union of her constitutional right of representation, 
in order to effect the election of a party Speaker—a 
disfianchisement which to this day is continued, 
and may be indefinitely prolonged—we may ferm 
some idea of the modesty, as well as justice, with 
which the President and his party have presumed 
to appropriate to themselves the name of State 
Rights R-publicans.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, although he has _ thus assail- 
ed our motives, and may thereby cause his new al- 
lies to see that he is trustworthy, it will not induce 
me to say what I think caused him, at this parti- 
cular time, to lay avide his previeus “delicacy,” 
and become the champion of “executive supremacy,” 
against law, Const:tutvon, and the sovereign will of 
a majority of the people of a State. His abandon- 
ment of princip'es we thought!e once possessed, 
and joining the Harrison parity, will not induce me 
to say more, than that, when he sers the evi'ence, 
it is to be hoped his good sense wi!l induce him to 
recant whit he has said on this subject, For he 
cannot, wi'l not, adhere to the odious doctrine now 
for the first time introduced into this country,that the 
House of Representatives has notaright to“ judze of 
the elections, returns, and qualficat ons of iis own 
merabers.”” His new born zeal has made him leap 
in the dark inh s transformation from a ‘‘no party” ‘0 
a “party man,” and has caused him to forget in 
what “the sovereignty of a State” consists. He 
and J, Mr. Speaker, on a memcrabe occasion, 
when it was thonght the Union was ia danger — 
when so much was said about sovereignty, thought 
alike—“that sovercigniy was in the people of the re- 
spective States.” But how is itnow? Jathere to 
that doctrine, and he believes, with his new alles, 
that the sovereignty of New Jersey is in the ‘ broad 
seal”? of Governor Penning on—that the sovercign- 
ty of the State is the will of one man, and nyt the 
will of the peopie. 

We have been charged in various directions 
with having d sfranchised a State, and cur acts are 
nullities in the estimation of the madeaps who are 
writhing under the apprehension that justice is 
likely to be done to the people whose rights have 
been thus outrage’. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, in our snxiety to keep onr- 
selves above suspicion, and to do nothing that 
ceu'd seem to operate injuriously on esther party, 
we did do wrong, and Tam anxious to repair the 
injury without delay. Our error was this: being 
‘o'd that certain men had been elected by receiv- 
inz a majority of vetes, and the fact not being dis- 
pated by the adverse party, we oucht forthwith to 
have disregarded the fraudulent returas, and have 
given the scats tothe people’s chosen represen'a- 
tives. Let me beg of the House to direct a report 
to be brought in—see the evilence—sct on it, and 
give the seats to the true and lawful representa- 
tives. Do this—promulge the facts—expose the 
nsurper—save the Constitution —quict the people— 
and stand justified before all the friends of a re- 
presentative Government. 

Sir, connive at conduct like this, and the con- 
sequences wil be direful indeed! Sanction con- 
dact like this, and you will be justly chargeable 
with recreancy to the most sacred principle on 
which this Government resis. Approve this act 
of which I am complaining, and you withdraw 
from New Jersey 'he guarantee that she shall te 
secured in ‘‘a Republican form of Government.” 
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Let this actgo uncondemned, and you will have 
alied to protect this much injated people “against 
invasion” of their rgh'’s. Sanction this proceed- 
and you do net protect the people of shat 
Sate “against domestic violence.” Check this thing, 
Mr. Speaker, or you will see, before many years, 
civil wars in the place of peace and quietade, ani 
mobs regulating the affairs of the nation, But jet us 
abandon fur a while thee me!ancho y forbodings, 
and consiler (he sabjectin another aspect 

The gentleman irom Connecticet [Mr. Smits] 
has labored wih a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
to prevent any report fiom the commiitee before 
the second Monday in April next, at which ume 
the partes are to return with the evidence they 
are now collecting. | teg to remind him that 
the evidence they are procuring will not affect 
the present question; that will be confined to the 
ultimate right. The evidence ts complete as to the 
question who received a majority of votes, and 
that fact only is contemplated to be reached by the 
amendment of the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, 
[Mr. Juunson ] They are separate questions, and 
L hope they wil not be biended; fe rif the persons 
who were commissioned by the Governer received 
a Majority of votes, they were properly re- 
turned, and ought to be occupying their seats. 

If, however, they dil not, they were illezaily re- 
turned, and tne others ought te have the seats, 
The Governor of New Jersey has appealed to 
the various Legislatures to sustain him in the 
return he mate, and we desire to show that his 
night to commission did not authorize him to do 
so without the happening of something which the 


vy 
ing, 


evidence proved did net occur. Bear in miad 
the argument (if argument it may be called) 
of the member fiom Connecticut. He says it 
would be gross injustice to the parties, fer us 
to do any thing in their absence, as they left here 
under a belief toat there would be no action 
on the subject before their retaro. A complaint 


of this sort, the gentlemen ought to Kaow, can- 
not be founded on the facts of the cae. For 
the committee, to prevent sucha conclusion, sdop ed 
are-o'ation in which i is stated, “Nothing herein 
contained sha!l be constraecd to prevent the com- 
mittee from making a preliminary report at any 
stage of iis proceedings ” But supgose what the 
member has assumed as true, had in realiuy beea 
so, bis remarks about “breach of fah,’” would 
net apply to me; for T wish it distinctly under- 


sood that we (the Republican members ot the 
committee) mace ineflec val resistance to the 
measure, on the ground that the committee had no 


righ’, under the awhority given us by the House 
‘to send for persons and papers,’’ to sead the 
parties home totake depes tiins; and it was my 
op.nion, from the commence: ment of the investiga- 
tion, that there wes no law in New Jersey under 
which evidence could be taken to prove tha? illegal 
votes had been cast in the election. All that New 
Jersey hid done to provect the ballot boxes agairst 
bad votes, Was to s'ate the nece-sary qualifications 
of veters, anf to inpose on her sworn election 
officers penaltieS, if they received illegal votes. 

My doctrine 1s, that, whil.tin all e’ections of 
member of Congies:—wheiher ‘he voting be viva 
voce, or by ballot, some will be given in that are 
not legal; th y mus! be consdered lawful, on- 
ul they are proved to be ilegal voes. - In the one 
mote of voting, there is but lit l> d fiiculy in prov- 
ing votes to be sparious; but where the laws re- 
quire, as isthe case in New Jeiscy, that the seerct 
ballot shali be uved, and a fise of twenty dollars 
can be recovered of a person who attempts to 
vote without a right to do so, it must be excee tingly 
d ffi u't to introduce pos tive evisence to establish 
for whom a man may have casi hs vi te. 

Sir, I agree with my colleague, [Mr. Borrs,} 
who, I regr.t to perceive, is net in bis seat, “that 
the people of New J-r:ey have never coatemplated 
such a thiog.” “In that State, (said h*, on a 
former vecasion,) they vote by general ticket, and 
by ballet; and the idea of canvassing a whole en- 
tire State, and taking testimony in every part of i, 
ina dsputed election, never entered their min¢'s 
as being reasonable or probable.” Woilst, Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the .:en'leman in this, I must 
insist cn g ing further back in the inquiry than he 
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thought, at the time alluded to, we had a right to 
do. He said: “1 say there is no contest he:e, and 
never can be one; the case has been finally and 
conclusively settled in the State of New Jersey. 
This is a question to which the principle of res ju- 
dicata strictly applies; and there is no appeal from 
it, simply because there is no law on earth applica- 
ble to the subject, either State or Federal.” 

Sir, there is a law in that State ‘which required 
that an election should be held on the 9ih and 
10:h days of October, 1838; and the election was 
accordingly held. There is a law which requires 
that township officers, after having received the 
votes, shall make areturn of them to the county 
clerks; and they did so. There is a law which 
makes it t!'@ duty of the county clerxs to sum up 
all the votes returned to him fiom the township 
officers, and send a general list of them to the Go- 
vernor of the State; and all except two did their 
duty. There isa law which req: ires the Governor 
to count the votes, and to commission the persons 
who may have received the greatest number of 
votes from the whole State, and the failure of the 
Governor to (0 so has produced a “ ontested elec- 
tiun;” and, as the persons who received a majority 
of yotes could not get their commissions in New 
Jersey, they have come to the constitutional judges 
to get their seats. The difference between my col- 
leagae’s position and my own is this: He thinks, 
or rather once thought, we could not go legally be- 
hind the returns. I think it proper that we should 
go back tc the elections, and that we are bound to 
judge of the “elections,” that we may determine 
on the correctness of the “returns;” for,to say ‘‘ihat 
there is no appeal from the decision of the Go 
vernor, is the doctrine that the “Kug can do no 
wrokg.” In opposition to that, we say “election” 
first, and then the ‘‘revurn.”’ 

It gives me pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to allude to 
another remark made by my culleazue, and give i! 
my most hearty concurrence. After speaking of 
the situation of New Jersey, rela'ive to her elce- 
tion laws, he says: 

But it happens, in this case, that there is no law upon the 
subject of contested elections, or, at least, was not at the time 
of this election, nor was there one for six months after; and 
that surely cannot apply Co this case, it being, in the first place, 
an ez post facto law. 

With a knowledge of this fact, I did not consi- 
der evidence that had been taken under it 
legal evidencs, nor dd T think the committee 
had power to order the taking of any under it. 
C. nsequently, | was cpposed to sen\-ng the par'ies 
home f. r the pu:pose, and then voted sgiinst that 
measure. But the majerity of the committee 
overraled us, and notonly auth: rized that evidence 
should be taken under that law, but directed them 
to take it under a Jaw which was about to be pass- 
ed by the Legislature to enable their brother Whigs 
10 get into the ballot boxes. 


Mr. Speaker, I mvst no''ce one other portion of 
the speech of the member from Connecticut, that 
you may see the kind of scraps of which it is made, 
Recollect, the greater part o! it Was against any ac- 
tion unt] the mon h of Apri’; and is wou'd be mot 
tennible treatment to give any one seats from New 
Jersey at this time. But te‘ore he closed, he 
said: 

Upon what principte did our fathers fight out the batiles of 
the Revolution? They would not suffer their money to be taken 
from them by an Assembly in which they were not represented 
Linsist thatify uatiemptto take a dollar of Ue money of the 
people of New Jersey, they have a righit (o resist the imposiiion 
upon the fields of Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth. 

Now, sir, what is the amourt of ths?) You must 
not give New Jersey her represents ticn before the 
month of April next; and, in the mean time, if you 
appropriaie any money, the p ojle of that State 
“have a right to resist the imposiion upen the 
feidsof Trenton, Princeton, and Monmo.ts.” This 
is truly subl me; to see the Governor with his 
minority at “Trenton, P.inceton, and Monmouth,” 
fightir g us here, would indeed be a fanciful scene 
I presume, however, the geutleman bad p-epared a 
speech which he expected t» deliver before the sub- 
jict was refirred tothe commitiee; and that idea 
having occu. red to h'm then as excellent, he con- 
cluded to-day it ought not to be lost, and has made 
a flouish cf it, without regard to its applica- 
bility. 

Mr, Speaker, I have heretofore adverted to the 
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Governor of Virginia; and I now propose to take 
farther notice of him. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut, to prove the revolationary character of 
our conduct, has quoted from Governor Camp- 
bell’s message to the Legislature of Virginia, and 
Says it is unanswerable. Now, as he was of the 
“armed neutral party,” and has also joined the Har- 
rison party in the clamor against the right of the 
people to elect their Representatives, and looks on 
tne act of the House of Representatives as an im- 
proper interference with the “sovereignty” of the 
“broad seal,” I beg leave to comment un the para- 
graph alluded to. It is this, if I am not mis- 
taken: 


Should the practice obtain in the Congress of the United 
States, of which this.case is believed to be the first example, of 
one portion of the members returned according to the laws of 
their State, undertaking to exclude other portions of members 
having similar and legal authentications of their membership 
from a participation in the organization of the House and the 
election of its officers, and from holding their seats until an ad- 
versary claim to them shall have been regularly adjudicated, if 
is obvious lo perceive that such a course has no limit or prin- 
ciple but force, and must ultimately result in revolu/ionary 
violence. 


This shows you the difficulties into which men 
get themselves by obtruding their opinions on the 
public without knowing any thing about the sub- 
jects they discuss. I say this, because the Gover- 
nor either knows noth ng of the merits of this con- 
troversy, or he has comm t'ed the offence of wilful 
misrepresentation. Not knowing the facts, he had 
‘0 assume what was false to get to his conclusion in 
s:prort of Goverpor Pennington. He expresses 
himself in such a way as to create the bel ef that 
persons “were legally returned,” when, in fact, they 
were illegally returned. If persons had been return- 
ed who were electe|, there would rot have been 
any contest before Congress. The returas, howev- 
er, not being founde! on the elrc ion, but against 
the election, they are considercd by us as nuliities, 
and on that point only the entire merits of the 
que tion are to turn. It is true, th.s is the first case of 
the kind that has occurred in this country where the 
people of a State have been deprivea of their repre- 
sentation by their own Guve:nor—and as our Go- 
vernor very justly says, “it is obvious to perceive tha’ 
such a course has no limit or princ'ple but force, and 
must ultimately result in revolutionary violence.” 

The sin we have committed is cf a most “ damn- 
ing charact.r,” an! is calcu ated to preduce “ re- 
volution.” And, pray, what terrible act is it that 
is to produce the revolu ion spoken of? I must 
tell you, Mr. Speaker. Five Whigs were sent 
here to aid in electing a Speaker, a Clerk, and a 
Printer, and we would notlet them do it. Because 
we were prompt in the discharge of our duty, and 
would not suffer them to to do any mischief, we are 
denounced by the Whig party in every portion of 
the Union. Ti!l now, returns have not been looked 
cn as very essential—election was the thing to con- 
tro!; but new we are told thai even the sovereigaiy 
of a State isin the return—election isno'th ng. Mr. 
Speaker, let me ask you how you got into ths 
Houe as a member? Was it by viriue of she 
return of oar Governor, or by virtue of your elec- 
lion by the people? I, perhaps, know more on 
that su! ject than you ire aware of; for! went to 
the Clerk’s office the other day to see whether the 
“broad seal’ o’ Virginia had been ser.t on, that it 
might be known that we were members of Con- 
gress; but it was not there, and we are in a peri- 
lous situation, in consequence of it; as we «re rest- 
ing on authority that is repud a'ed as being tvo old 
fashioned for the times. I hate to alarm any one, 
sir, but it is m duty to tell you, that you, myselt, 
and eghteen of our colleagues, are here with no 
better evidence of righ's to seats then Vro m, 
Dickerson, and Co. have, fir we are resting not 
on * broad seals,” but on ihe poll books. 

Before I dismiss our Governor, I desire to put a 
few casrs to him to show the alarming tendency of 
his doctrine. In November next the greet contest 
closer, and the commission rs of the respec'ive 
eountirs, who may have been app.inted by his 
Excel'ency in each of the counties of the State, to 
conduct the election of “electois of Presicent and 
Vice President,” shall, “ within two days after the 
polls shall be closed, ascertain the namber of votes 
given for each fe son, who shall be voted for as 
an elector.” 


This is the law, and they comp'y with it. 


Thesaid commissioners shall, within three days after closin 


the polis, as aforesaid, make out three copies ofa return las 
certain form. 


That is the law, and they do it. 

Which returns shal! be sealed and subscribed by the commis. 
sioners holding the election. One of the said returns shall be 
delivered to some person among the twenty three, who shall 
have therein the greatest number of votes; another shal! be 
filed in the clerk’s office of the county electing; and the third 
shall be transmitted to the Governor and Council; all of which 
shall be done within fifteen days after the same shall be made 
out; and the Governor and Council shall proceed to ascertain 
from the said returns the twenty-three persons having the 
greatestnumber of votes throughout the Siate, and to advertise 
their names in such gazettes as they may think proper. 


Iwih it borne in mind, ‘ that advertising their 
names in such gazeltes as they may think proper,” 
is “ihe broad seal,” and that the commissioners 
do “transmit to the Governor and Council” the 
returns. Now let me ask the Governor whether 
he would count all the votes, or wou'd he presume 
some of them illegal, and refuse to count them? 
Would he, ifisformed by a political friend, that 
some “aliens” had voted in ceriain ccunties 
reject all the votes polled in those counties? 
Would he, if certain comm ssioners were to 
refuse to send to him the returns from certain 
counties, and the clerzs of those- counties were 
to send ,to him certified copies of the returns 
made to their offices, showing the number of 
votes cast therein, refuse to count them? 
Would he, if the commissioners of certain coun- 
ties refused to send the returns, and the clerks of 
those counties sent to him, properly authenticated, 
copies of the re‘urns made to them by such com- 
missioners, and that some one of the twenty-ihree 
persons who had received therein the grea‘est num- 
ber of votes also presented his retur.s, showing 
they agreed with those sent by the clerks, refuse 
to count them? Wou'd he, if there were a law 
requiring him “to send express,” in the event of 
the failure of any of said commissioxers to return 
all the votes cast in their counties, refuse to do sv? 
Would he, because he desires the election of a 
Federalist in preference to a Republican, issue h's 
proclamation declaring Federalists elected, when 
he knew that Repub.icans had received “:he great- 
est numb r of votes throughout the Sate?” If he 
answersin one way, he ought to support the Go- 
vernor of New Jersey; but if he answers the other 
way, he ought to sustain us. For I can assure our 
Governor, that if the Chief Executive officer of 
Virginia were to comm’'ssion persons to vete for 
Harrison, when the people had chi sen Van Buren 
men, hisright to nse the great seal would not pro- 
tect him. He wou'd have to make his “tracks 
very thin” to avoid the wrath of a people “who 
kuow their rights, and knowing, dare maintain 
them.” They claim to possess the sovereignty of 
that State; and this new fashioned doctrine, in a 
representative Government, that the “King can do 
no wreng,” will make them ‘ buckle on their ar- 
mor, and ris? in the mejesty of their streng'h.” 

Sir, if a Govercor be permitted, with impunity, 
to do as Governor Pennington has done in the Con- 
gressional election, the same game will be played 
in Presidential electons, And it so happens that, 
in the State cf New Jersey, the election of E'ectors 
of President and Vice Preside:.t tak s p'ace at the 
trmes and places of holding elections of mem- 
bers of Congress, every fourth year. In No- 
vember next, they come on at the same times 
and places, with the same cffice s to conduct the 
electicns, and the same voters to: h vse “Electors,” 
in tke one case, and members of Congress, in the 
other. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me call your attention 
wore p:rticularly to the dengers of this doctrine, 


‘ advocated by the Federal party, than I have hereto- 


fore done. 

The party of which I speak, you know, sustain 
the Governor, and thereby say he is not bound to 
count all the votes in a Congressional election. 
We deny that, and claim to be “judges of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications” of its members. 
In this case, there is a tribunal to which the peop'e 
can and have appealed, to recover their rizht to re- 
presentation in this body. If you sanction the 
d.cthise in this case, you must sanction it in the 
electon cf Electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent; for votes that ought nat to be coun'ed for 
Ee NTenOR SRE coi to be counted for the Pre- 
sident, 
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Suppose, then, at the coming election in tiat 
Siate, enough of the township returns should be 
suppressed to defeat the popular will in the Presi- 
dential election. In that case, there would be nO 
constitutional tribunal for them to appeal to fora 
redress of the grievance; and then would come 
the “tug of war,” the worst sort of war—a civil 
war. Yes, Mr. Speaker, there would be battles 
more dreacful than those of “Trenton, Prince- 
tou, and Monmouth,” during our struggle for 
independence against a foreign foe. 


To prevent such a state of th-ngs fiom occurring 
in this country, I beseech the House to quiet the 
people of New Jersey by acting forthwith; for, up 
io this time, they have acted with great,forbearance 
—wishing the judges, the consti'utional judges, 
quietly to seitle the controversy. Refuse to do it— 
refuse to condemn the usurper—and you enrage an 
already excited people, and thereby endanger the 
safety of the Governor himself. Do it, and you 
defend the Constitu'ion, check usurpation, quiet 
dissensions, end protect your consciences against 
self reproach. 

Sir, it may be thought that I show too much 
feeling on this subject. I do feel, and feel sensi- 
bly, the s‘ab that has bren aimed at the /iving— 
yes, the vital—principle, by which alone can be 
kept alive a Representative Goverament. It is, I 
hope, a proper feeling that animates me; that 
which should be felt by every American cilizen 
who has any regard for a Republican Government. 
It the Governor of New Jersey had sent men here 
who had not been candidates, who had not been 
voted for at al! by the people, the act would have 
been much more sufferable than sending the per- 
sons he did. The persons he sent were candidates; 
they were rejected by the people, and the Gover- 
nor knew it. ‘If he had sent individuals who had 
not been voted for at all, the ingenuity of man is 
such that some defence might have been attempted. 
In the case that did occur, the evidence is positive 
that the people did not only not choose, bat abso- 
lutely rejected them; and none but the most reck- 
less partusans will even talk about its propriety. 
If, however, he had sent men withont being voted 
for, his friends could have hal a presumption to 
stand on. They could have said they were very 
suitable, being talented, &c. and that, if they had 
been candidates, would certainly have been elected. 
I hesitate not to say, that I would much svoner 
attempt to sustain him in the supposed case than in 
the one that is now disturbing this whole nation. 
Sir, this subject increases in importance as you be- 
come acquainted with the circumstances attending 
it; and tyrants have trembled on their thrones for 
crimes far less offensive than this act of Governor 

ennington. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to act, and that, too, 
without deliy; for it has been said, out of this 
House and in it, that we cannot bind the people by 
acis that may pass during the disfranchisement of 
New Jersey; and it has also been said here, by how 
many I donot know, but [ recollect the gentle- 
man from Massachus-tts, (Mr. Apams,| and my 
colleague, [Mr. Wise,] that your election took 
place, when we had norght to elect. I differ with 
such as entertain these opinions; but to remove all 
difficulties, let New Jersey be no longer disfran- 
chised, have the seats occupied, and then if gentie- 
men choose, we will elect a Speaker, and pass con- 
stitutional laws 

Mr. Speaker, this is not only a legal, but a 
great constitutional question we are called on to 
adjudicate, and I regret my inability to do justice 
to it; and although I would like to say more, I 
feel it my duty to refrain from it, as there are 
mapy others whe wish to follow me. But before 
I conclade, I will make an appeal tothe party in 

this House to which I am politically opposed. 

Now, I beg you, 1 implore you, for the sake of 
ourcommon country, the Constitution and union 
of the States; for the sake cf the laws, the rurity 
of elections, and harmony of our constitaents; for 
the sake of justice, peace, and quietude, give to 
New Jersey her “chosen” representation. Do 

that—rebuke the usurper, and let it be seen that 
patriotism rides over the will one man, in this 
hall, and we shall have nothing to fear from inter- 
nol commotions, But if you suffer yourselves to be 


























led by your party predilections in performing the 
duty of judges, and will not suffer persons who are 
*‘ duly chosen by the people,” to take their seats, 
scenes will occur that will be d-precated by every 
patriet of the land. Americans are sensitive on 
this vitally important question; and from what 
occurred at Harrisburg, you may form seme idea 
of the length to which they go in defence of a right 
that is “* inestimab'e to them, and hateful to tyrants 
only.” 

And before I sit down, I must ad¢ress myself to 
the party with which I act—the Republicans of this 
House—and remind them, that we alone are charged 
with having deprived New Jer-ey of her just weight 
on this floor. It is true we have been tardy, but 
the evidence will show the falsehood of the charge; 
and it is our duty to renew ovr exertions to get it 
printed. 1 beg of you, then, to be at your posts, 
and if I had not spoken, would desire you never to 
leave your seats without requiring the committee to 
report. Butas it is, | intreat you to come here in 
the morning, resolved never to sleep before the pro- 
posed instructions are given; for this is a case more 
singular in its character than any that has hereto- 
fore been exhibited in the anna's of our country. It 
is a case in which injustice has been done to a ina- 
jority, and we alone can set'le the matter in a peace- 
ful mode. Be assured, if we do not, andina 
short time too, violence and disorder may be the 
consequence; for, unless the stock has greatly de- 
generated since the Revolution, Jerseymen are of 
such siuff, that “creeds, tests, and anathemas, mizht 
be tried ; stripes, fetters, and dungeons, might do 
their best; racks, flames, and gibbets, might exhaust 
all their powers;” and every effort to deprive ihem 
of their right to “elect,” would end in miserable 
disappointment. 





SPEECH OF MR. LUMPKIN, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In Senate, Thursday, March 19, 1840—In Execu- 
tive ses-iou, on the treaty with the New York 
Indians. 


Mr. Sevier (chairman of the Comm.ttee on In- 
dian Affairs) having made a report and speech 
against the ratification of the treaty, 

Mr. LUMPKIN rose and said: 

Mr. Presipent: In rising to advocate this treaty, 
and desiring, as I do, 'o reverse the report of the 
Commi tee on Indian Affairs, I am duly sensible 
of the magnitude and responsibility of my under- 
taking. ‘Phe admited abi'ily, and great ingenuity, 
wita which the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Sevier} has sustained his report in opposiion to 
the treaty, and the indications cf approbation 
manife-ted by Senators in every part of this cham- 
ber, to the speech and views submitted by the 
chairman, is well caleulated to make me feel the 
full force of my position. Yes, sir, my prsition 
appears to be that of leading: on a forlorn hope. 
But, sir, a sense of duty urges me on to the con'es!; 
and nothing less than my taking the lead wi | satisty 
my friends in the Senate, who concur with me on 
this subject. 

As a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
at the jast session of Congress, (heavy as the task 
was,) | had examined this subject in all its pa, ts 
and bearings, so far, at least, as I was capable of 
of investigating a subject so complex and difficu t 
to be comprehended. At the present session | had 
not supposed it necessary to enter upon an entire 
reinvestigation of the subject, not deeming it ne- 
cessary to go further back than to the actien of the 
Senate on the subject at its last session. The Se- 
nate thea expressed its sanction of this treaty, with 
the single proviso, that the President of the United 
States should first be satisfied that the assent of Se- 
neca tribe ot Indians had been given to the treaty, 
according to its true intentand meaning. And if 
we now sus'ain the views of the Senate, asexpre sed 
at its last session, our duty is narrowed down to the 
single question—has the assent of the Seneca chiefs 
to the treaty been thus obtained or not? This, sir, 
is the true issue now before the Senate, and the 
friends of the trea'y should not suffer themselves to 
be diveried from that issue. 

Bat, sir, the chairman of the committee, [Mr. 
Sevier,| having occupied all the ground connected 


with this treaty, from the beginning, and especiaily 
every historical fact and circumstance connre'ed 
with the subject, calculated to invalidate and bring 
it into disrepute, it therefore becomes the impera- 
tive duiy of chose who support the treaty, to travel 
over ali the ground eecupied by the Senator. The 
Senater from New York, (Mr. Waricut,} having 
yesterday replied to that pait of the chairman's 
speech, in rererence to matters antecedent to the 
trea'y of June 11, 1838, I do not deem it strictly 
neces-ary forme to go further back than the Pre- 
s dent ot the United States has cone in commani- 
cating the treaty to the Senate. It may, however, 
be proper to state, very briedy, bow it happ’ ms that 
we have such a variety of par ies in interest, con- 
nected with this treaty. Well, sir, as stated by the 
chairman of the committee, the States of Massa- 
chus*tis and New York, in the year 1786, in an ad- 
justment of their confl cing territorial claims, final- 
ly agreed that whiie New York should have the 
jurisdiction and government of a cer'ain disirict of 
country, being, in part, the country embraced in the 
present treaty, Massachusetts should have the 
right to the soil, subject, however, to the occupant 
rights of ‘he Indians then inhabiting the same. The 
pre-emptive right to these lands were sold by Mas- 
sachuseits to Robert Morris, of Philade!phia, on the 
llth of May, 1791, and are now represented by 
Ogden and Company of New York. This, sir, 
accounts for the agency of Massachusetts in cen- 
nection with th's teaty, and will cause me to be 
understood hereafter, when I speak of General 
Dearborn as the agent cf Massachusetts, superin- 
tending the negotiation of this treaty in eonnection 
with Mr. Gillett, who acted as commissioner of the 
United States in making the teaty. 

And now, sir, in the language of the President of 
the United States in communicating this treaty t> 
the Senate, let me express my decided conviction, 
that the treaty will be alike beneficial to al 
the partivs cone reed; to the Indians, to the 
State in which tie land is situated, and to 
the more general interest ot the Uni'ed Staves 
in consummating her policy in relation to In- 
dian affairs. Now, sir, if I can demonstrate 
that this treaty is b neficial, and a blessing to all 
the parties in interest, sha!l we s'ill refuse to sanc- 
tion it? §=If I prove that its rejection will be highly 
detrimental to the best interest of the Indians, to 
the State of New York, and to the United States, 
shall we sull refuse te ratify 1?) Sir, when I con- 
sider the moral degradation of these Indians, and 
reflect that they cannot escape from the desiruc- 
lion attendant on their continuance in their present 
abodes, I cannot estimate the value of immortal 
beings by dollars and cents. [cannot be altogether 
as Strict in my inquiry in regard to the propriety of 
the Un:ted States incurring some expenditure, in 
an object so essential to the preservation of a rem- 
nan! of a once powerful race. 

The President of the Uniied Siat’s informs you 
in his message, that this trea'y presents the only 
prospect for the preservation of these people. He 
sa\s: “ Surrounde! as they are, by all the infle- 
enc’s which work their destruction, by temptation 
they cannot resist, and artifices they cannot coun- 
teract, they are rapidly declining,” aod ‘“ that 
where they are they must soon become extinct.” 
And, sir, this statement of the Presiden: is fully 
sustained by both the Senators from New Yok, 
as well as by General Dearborn and Mr. Gillett, 
and every other gentleman with whom I have con- 
versed, who is acquainted with the present and 
true condition of these people. And yet, sir, we 
find persons professing all that is benevolent, 
pious, and good, who are unwilling to let these 
people go. This treaty is tru'y recommended by 
the liberality of iis provisions ty theInd:ans  I[t 
gives them 1,824,000 acres of Jand in the Indian 
territery West, and the sum of $400,000 for their 
removal and subsistence, for education and agri- 
cultural purposes, the erection of mills and other 
nece-sary buildings, and the promotion of the me- 
chanic arts; be-ides some Oher minor, but ad- 
vantageous provisions. From the enumeration 
of the specific objects to which this money is 
to be applied, it is proper for me to remark here, 
that I take is for granted, that while these provi- 
sions of the treaty are munificent and bcuatifal 
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to the Indians, that the expenditure must be gra- 
dual, and therefore cannot burden the Treasury. 

It is believed, that ten thousand do!lars will 
not be required from the ‘Treasury in twelve 
months, to carty out the provisions of the treaty. 
A smali sum only will be required at first, and will 
probably increase as the migration progresses. 

In exchange, th: Government obtains 435 000 
acres of the best lands near Green Bay, lying 
on Fox river,and near the best port in Wiskon- 
sin. This land is said to be in demand, and 
disconnects the white settlements which are al- 
ready made in that coun'ry. The public inte- 
rest wou'd be greatly promoted by the early set- 
Uement of this 435,000 acres of land, with a white 
popalation; and if it could be brought into mar- 
ket, no doubt ts entertained of its be ng readily 
so'd and speedily seti!ed by an industrious and e:- 
terp'isng population. At the Government price, 
(and it is believe! that most of it would sell 
for more,) it would not only reimburse the 
Treasury tur the necessary appropriation to carry 
out the tr aty, but it would excced it by one hua- 
dred and fitty thousand dollars. Indeed, it is be- 
lieved that the demand upon the Treasury to 
carry out th's treaty, might be suppiied from these 
lands. It has been suggested by those opposed 
to the treaty that this jand might be deciared 
forfeited to the Government; but the suppie- 
trent to the Meromonce treaty of 1831, gives no 
definite time fur is occupation, and the Presi- 
dent has prescribed none. Moreover, the New 
York Indians paid a large consderation for 
there lands, by ther treaties with the Menomo- 
nees in 1821 and °22, which treaties were approved 
ol by the President of the United States. But 
their purchase from the Menomonces amounting to 
about 1,500,000 acres, in r.gard to its justice and 
policy, being called in'o question, in the year 
1831, treaties were made for the purpo.e of 
reconciling all the conflicting claims, by which 
the United States acquired the territory in dis 
pute, giving the New York Inians, however, 
506,000 acres of the dispu'ed land, and the Me- 
nomonves $20,000 for their acyuescence—a!l of 
whch may be seen by reference to the treaty with 
the Menomonces of 1831. Under these circum- 
stances, the title of these Indians canno' be justly 
disturbed ull another home is proviled for them, 
And, sir, the tract of country set apart tor the New 
York Indians, by this ireaty, is not so serious a 
consideration to the Federal Government as gen- 
tlemen seem to contend. A terrilory west of the 
Mi-sissippi has been procured, and sacrediy set 
apart by this Government, amply sufficient for the 
location of all the remnant tribes of Indians which 
may be found remaiv.ing in al] the States and Ter- 
riteries ofthis Union. [tis the settled policy and 
wish of this Government thus to locate these In- 
dians. And, sir, if these poor, perishing people 
were entirely ce-titute of all the necessary means to 
contnbule to their own comfort and se tlement in 
the slightest degrec, the duty would become, in 
that case, the more imperative upon this Govein- 
ment io provide for them. 

This Government has assumed the parental, and 
guardian care of the aboriginal race, ani its duty 
and honor reqnire that i should at all times s and 
ready and prepared to render asatisfaciory account 
ef its stewardship to a civilized and Christian 
world, The wire and enlghtened policy of col- 
lect:ng, removing, and settling these remuaai tibes 
in permanent homes in the West, and thereby re- 
lieve the S ates altozether of this perplexing incu n- 
brance, ani, at the same ume, make a las', an 
honest effort, to save from ext neti n a reanani of 
the native race, bas always had my warmest sup- 
port and approbation. I have no claims to he 
henor of originating this plan. No, s.r; this was 
before I was on my present field of pudlic labor. 
The plan was first brought to my special notice by 
observing its recommeadation by Mr. Jefferson, 
and has since been recommended and sustained, 
more or jess, by ali his successors. Mr. Moore 
most earnestly recommended to Congress efficient 
action to carry ovt this plan of emigrating the In- 
dians from the States, and settling them perma- 
neatly in the West. The then Secretary of War, 
Mr. Calhoun, sustained the views of the President 
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ina very able report on the subject. Not being a 
member of Congress at that time, (1825, I believe,) 
I was surprised that no member of Congress made 
a direct eff--ri at legi Jation on the subject. 

And in 1823, wheo a member of the other 
branch of Ccngress, I dd not fail to bring the sub- 
ject, in a formal way, to the consideration of Con- 
gress. Aud, sir, it will continue to be a sourc- of 
gratificat on to me, that I was the first member of 
eitler branch of the American Coagress, lo urge 
this beneficent plan of salvation to the Indians, and 
relief to the States, upon the consideration of Cun- 
gress. Mr. President, you well remember the vi - 
lent opposition my first effort met with from va- 
rious quarters; but that effort has perseveringly 
been followed up, and in is progress constantly 
gained friends and support. The history of its 
progress and success is kaown to the Senate and 
the country. And, sir, I consider it now, as I have 
done from the beginning, one of the most impor- 
tant measures consected with the history ard cha- 
racter of our beloved country. Shall we then dally 
and falter, in the consummation of a policy which 
now, from experience, has forced itself upon the 
approbation of the wise and the gocd, not only of 
cur country, but upon all who appreciite the 
blessings of civilizaticn in every land. 

Sir, we are Senators, representing the s)vereign 
States of this Union. Not only our own States in 
a special manner, but all the Siaies. And the peo- 
ple of New York very properly fcel a deep inierest 
in th's matter. And the Federal Government, by 
its own policy and action, has become so connected 
with this subject, that we cannot honorably, if so 
disposed, abandon the connection which the Go- 
vernment has by its acts assumed tn relation to this 
ma'ter. The views of the Government in relation 
to these Indians have been too fully developed in 
various official ac s, and also in the legisla ion of 
Congress, fir us, at this late day, to stand jus'ified 
in assuming the ground that this affair all belongs 
to New York, and that this Government has so 
concern in the issue now before us. 

Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary war, 
the Six Nations of Indians, of New Y rk, became 
convinced that the increase of the white seti] *meats 
around them would make it nece-sary for them to 
seek a new home in the West; and, in council held 
by these people as eariy as 1810, they reso'ved, and 
did sead a memorial to the President of the United 
States, ingui.ing whether the Government would 
con ent to ther leaving their habitations, and 
their remov ng into the neighborhood of their 
Western brethren; and if they could procure a 
home there, by gift or purchase, whether the Go- 
verament would acknowledge their title to the 
landsso cbtained, in the same manner it had ace 
knowledged it in those from whom they might re- 
cive it; and further, whether the existing treaties 
would, in such a cave, remain in full force, and 
their annuitivs be paid as her tofore. The President 
answered by saying their request should be granted; 
aad under this approbation, the treaty of 1831, be- 
tween the New York and Menomonee Indians, ‘o 
which I have heretofore adverted, was mate and 
concluded. Under all these circumstances, is it 
not matter of surprise that any person who pre- 
tends tobe acquaint-d with the bistory of these 
transactions, should nuw rise up and say the Fede- 
ral Government has nothing to do with this matter; 
that it all belongs to New York and Massachu- 
setts? 

Sir, it has clearly and obviously become our le- 
gitimate duty to act in this matter; and, for one, | 
shall neither waive my rizht, or shrink from my 
responsibility Does not the interest of New York 
require that we should act in this matter?) The an- 
swer is found in the fel owing language from the 
President of the United States, in his mess ge on 
this subject: 

“The removal of the New York Indians is not 
only imporiant to the tribes thems-ives, but to an 
interesting portionof western New York, an‘ espe- 
cially to the growing city of Buffalo, which is sur- 
rounded by lands oceupied by the Senecas; and to 
this po'ton of cur country the extraord nary spec- 
tacie is presented, of dens«ly populated and highly 
improved settlements, inbabited by industrious, mo- 
ral, and respectable citizens, divided by a wilder- 
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ness, on oie side of which is a city of more than 
20,000 souls, whose advantageous position in svery 
other respect, and great commercial prospecis 
would ensure its rapid increase in population and 
wealth, if not retarded by the circumstances of a 
naturally fertile district remaining a barren waste 
in its immediate vicinity.” 

And, sir, what does the President say in regard 
to those persons who are entitled to the reversion- 
ary righ’ of these 'ands. His language is: “Neither 
does it appear just to those who are entitled to the 
fee simple of the land, and who have paid a part 
of the purchase money, that they should suffer 
from the waste which is constantly committei 
upon their reversionary rights, and the great de- 
terioration of the land consequent upon such de- 
preijatons, without any cor: esponding aivantage 
to the Indian occupants.” In, and out of the Se. 
vate, I have found persons strongly opposed to this 
treaty, because they seem to think it confers special 
favors on the individuals known as the pre-emp. 
tioners. These individuals seem to be viewed jn 
the light of speculators, who are endeavoring to 
defraud the Indians out of theirlands. Now, sir, 
nothing, so far as I can discover, can be more un- 
just to these injuredindividuals The quotation which 
I have given trom the President’s message, as well 
as the reports of General Dearborn and Mr. Gillet, 
United States Commissioner, together with all the 
mass of documentary evidence which we have 
printed on this subject; yes, sir, all goto establish 
the merit, good character, liberal conduct, and 
fair dealing of these pre-emptioners, and especially 
their agents, Messrs Ogden, Fellows and Wa‘s- 
worth. Gen. Dearborn says the gentlemen just 
named “‘have afforded me every facility for an 
agreeable and thorough discharge of my duties.” 
That these pre-emptive owners of the lands should 
be desirous to hasten the time of going into the 
possession of their just rights, is altogether natural, 
right, and proper. They neither claim or desire 
any advantage which has not been fairly derived 
from the State of Massachusetts, and their good 
conduct and fair dealing has obviously secured to 
them the respectful consideration of many of our 
most distinguished public men and citizens, as may 
be seen by a careful examination of the documents 
which accompany this treaty. It is true that I cn- 
sider the interest of these individuals but a minor 
consideration in the object»of the treaty, yet itis 
an interest entit'ed to some consideration. 

To remove, however, unjust and improper pre- 
judices, growing out of a want of correct infor- 
mation, against these pre-emptive claimants, and 
consequently against this treaty, I will, conirary to 
what [ had intended to say, on this branch of the 
subject, enter more faliy vpon an explanation of 
the nature and mer ts of the history of these pre- 
emptive c'aims. Ii will be found, s'r, by examining 
the records and history of the proceedings of the 
Federal Government, that the convention held in 
1786, between New York and Massachusetts, 
which resulted, as heretofore stated, in a cession to 
the last named Sta'e of the terri'ory since called 
the Genesee country: the right and sovereigaty of 
jurisdic'ion being reserved to New York, was held 
under the sanc’1on of Congress; and, by the deed 
of cession, Massachu:ets is authorized to hold 
treaties with the native Indians, for the extinguish- 
ment of their title, and for this purpose to employ 
such armed force as shou'd be necessary; also, to 
grant the right «f pre-emption to others, with the 
like powers, but under a provision that nurchases 
from the Indians, by the grantees of Massachu- 
set's, should be made in the presence of a superin- 
tendent, and subject to the approval of that State. 
And the lands embraced in the treaty now under 
cousideration were conveyed by Massachusetts to 
Ro»ert Morris, and by him to what was called the 
Holland Land Company. Under these cessions 
and conveyances, Merris extinguished the Indian 
claim to the greater part of the territory which he 
had purchased. In 1810, the Holland Land Com- 
pany sold and cenveyed all the lands now occupied 
by the Seneca and Tuscarora tribes, to David A. 
Ogden, who afterwards sold them to the present 
pre-emptive owners. In 1826, thes: owners extin- 


guished the Seneca claim to part of those lands, 
and to the residue they still hold a legal estate, in 
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fee simple, subject only to the posses-ory right of 
the native Indians. : 

For many years past, these claimants, or 
ratner rigatiul owners of these lands, have been 
jooking this Government to carry out Lis policy, 
in the removal of all the remnant tribes still re 
maining in the States, to the permaneat home pro- 
yided for them in the West. And when, in the 
year 1837, a commissioner was appointed by the 
United States to hold a treaty with the New York 
Indians, these pre-emptive claiman's procured the 
attendaecr, and al their own expense, of an agent 
on the part of Massachusetts, to superintend any 
sale growing cut of a trealy which the lodians 
might be inclined to make. And this commissioner 
on the part of Massachus:tts was General Dear- 
born, whose report has been, and will be again, ad- 
verted to, in support of the ratification of this 
treaty. 

Mr. President, if I have succeeded in cemon- 
strating the advantages of this weaty, to all the 
parties in interest, and that I have | think few wil 
deny, why should J, then, longer dwell on 
this branch of the subject?) For, sir, it 1s 
obvious to every one, that if the execution 
of this treaty be beneficial to ail the par- 
tirs concerned, its rejection wiil consequently 
be prejudicial to the interest of all. Let me, then, 
turn to another cons deration connected with this 
treaty, by asking the question, Do these Iadians 
wish to remove? Th's question is answered in the 
most satisfactory manuer, by an aitentive examina- 
tion and consideration of the actings and doings of 
there Indians for the last thirty years. Their va- 
rious €fforis, with but little aid and encouragement 
from any governmental influence, either Siate or 
Federal, sustain the belief that they are unhappy, 
and very dissatisfied with their present abode, 
and are truly anxious to emigrate to the West. 
The inclination of the Indians in all the Siates, for 





many years past, when left free to the exerci<e of 


their own volition, bas been a constant, earnest 
looking to the West for new homes, where they 
might be relieved from that thraldom of State le- 
gis'ation which deprived them of that unrestricted 
liberty, so congenial to the nature of the cild of 
the forest. Yes, Mr. Presideut, they have long de- 
sired a country where the white man might cease 
from troubling, and where the poor weary Indian 
might be at rest. 

Mr. Gillet end General Dearborn both deciare 
themselves to ke perfectly satisfied, that were it not 
for the unremitied and disingenuous exertions of a 
certain number of white men, who are actuated 
by their private interests, to induce the chiefs not to 
assegt to the treaty, it would immediately have been 
approved by an immense majority—an opinion 
which we find repeatedly reiterated by these gen- 
tlemen. The President of the United States ex- 
presses the opinion, that the same influence which 
was exerted in opposition to the treaty, if exerted 
with equal zeal on the other side, would show a 
large majority of th-se Indians in favor of emigra- 
tion. But, sir, we will endeavor to arrive ata cor- 
rect conclusion in regard to the wishes of the Sene- 
cas upon the subject of removal, by examining 
and scrutinizing the condnet and action of ther 
chiefs, in connection with the subject of the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty. Well, sir, the commissioner 
for holding this treaty was appointed in the year 
1837, and, attended by the superintendent on the 
part of Massachuseits, met the Indians is council. 

And from the first commencement of the nego- 
ation, we discover the interference of white men, 
assuming the character of friends to these Indians, 
strenuous!y opposing this negotiation, and greatly 
retarding its conclusion. Indeed, it «appears that 
every art was emp'oyed tc defeat the objects of the 
Government in effecting a treaty. ‘The country 
b:yond the Mississippi was declar:d to be unpro- 
ductive, and the climate unhealthy. The pres- 
pec's held out by the Government to the Indians, 
was declared to be delusive and deceptive; and in 
case of removal, they were told they might look 
forward to want, privations, and saffering. 

These officious advisers were composed of white 
men, pretending to have influence with the Indians, 
and seeking to force themselves into the service of 
the pre-emptive owners at extravagant rates of 
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compensation, bat most of them deriving imme- 
diate advantage from a trathe carned on with 
these Seneca Indians; some in the sale of rum, 
tohaceo, and blankets; others from the occupation 
of their lands at low rents; from the employment 
of saw mills on their lands, or from extensive con- 
tracts {rom the purchase of timber to be rafied and 
sent to market. 

In addition toMhese, there were others who, pos: 
sibiy, were ac'ua'ed by better motives—persons 
who hed, for many years, been profe-sedly en- 
gaged in endeavors to improve the conditicn of 
t-e In ‘ians by religious and other instruction, and 
who, unwilling and reluctant to believe in the 
inefiiciency of their labors, were loath to abandon 
the enterprise in which they had been so long en- 
gaged without any adequate success. Conse- 
quently this combined opposition to the treaty ad- 
dressed every argument they could to the pas- 
sions and cupidity of this ignorant people, to in- 
cline them sill to be content in the continu- 
ance and indulgence o! their accustomed habits; 
and such efforts, un‘er such circumstances, 
could not fail to preduce great effect. Even 
the more sober and sensible class of the Indians 
who had ‘long desired a change of residenc>, with 
a view of reiiteving themselvese of the evils iase- 
parable from ‘heir pre-ent position, were many of 
them, no doubt, brought to hesitate: while thoe 
oppose i to emigration became more dete’ mined in 
their opposition, and more strenuous to defeat the 
treaty, regardless of tye liberality of its provi- 
sions. However, afier a tedwus and protracted 
negctiation, characterized by extraordinary violence 
and opp sition en the part of the opposing chiefs 
and their auxiliaries, finally a treaty was con- 
cluded on and signed by the Commissioner of the 
United States, Mr. Gillett, and all the tribes of the 
New York Indians. In June, 1838, the ratification 
of th's treaty, a'trough stren us y opposed by the 
the dissa'isfied part of ihe Senecas, aide! by a pow- 
erful combination of white men, was advised and 
assented to by the Senate, with certain amend- 
ments, designed, as is understood by me, to render 
its prov.sions more conformable to the policy and 
legislation of theUnited States; and this treaty,as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Senate, was sent back to 
all the tribes who neg: tiated the same,for their assent, 
whrch assent was duly and satisfactorily obtained, 
as will fnily app-ar by the message cf the President 
ot the Untied States, to the Senate, of the 2Ist of 
January, 1839. The Pres'dent says, “I transnit a 
treaty negotiated with the New York Indians, 
which was submitted to your body in Jane Jast, and 
amended.” He adds: “The amendments have, in 
pursuance of the requirement! of the Senate, been 
submitted to each of the tribes assembled in conn- 
cil, fur their free and voluntary assent or dissent 
thereto. In respect to all the tribes, except the 
Senecas, the result of this application has been en- 
tirely satisiactory. It will be seen by the accom- 
panying papers, that of ths tribe, the mest im- 
poriant of those concerned, the assent of only forty- 
two out of eighty-one chiefs has been obtained. I 
deem it advisable, under these ciicumstances, to 
submit the treaty, in its modified form, to the Se- 
nate, for its advice in regiid to the sufficiency of 
the assent of the Senecas to the amendinents pro- 

osed.”’ 

Mr. President, do you not perceive, is it not clear 
and obvious, that the only question presented te the 
Senate, in the mes age of the President, upon sub- 
mitting this amended treaty, was to ascertain the 
opinion of the Senate, and obtain its advice upon 
the singie point of the sufficiency of the assent of 
the Senecas to the amended treaty? 

Sir, the President raises no question in this mes- 
sage as to whether a majority of the chiefs had 
signed this treaty or not. Hec uld not do this, 
when communicating to intelligent men, who un- 
derstand simple numbers; for he tells you that 
forty-two chiets, out of the who'e number of eighty- 
one, had assented'to the treaty, and therefore no 
one could doubt the assent of a majori'y of the 
Seneca chiefs to this treaty. That majority being 
small, the object of the President was the advic: of 
the Senate whether that majority should be consi- 
dered sufficient. The Senate accordingly took into 
consideration the message of the President, and on 
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the 21 of March, 1839, agreed t» the fo!lowing re- 
solution: “*Resolved, That whenever the President of 
the United States shall be satisfied that the assent of 
the Seneca tribe of Indians has been given to the 
amended treary of Jane 11th; 1838, with the New 
York Indians, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the resolution of the Senate of 
June lth, 1838, tie Senate recommend that the 
Piesident make proclamation of said treaty, and 
carry the same into effect.” Now, sir, [have al- 
ways theught, and still think, this resolution of the 
Senate, (no coubt well meant,) was inexpedient 
and injuticious, and that it unnecessarily laid the 
foundation for all the difficu'ties which we ‘find 
ourselves this day involved in. I’ the Senate, at 
its last session, had taken upon ijisell the reason- 
able responsibility of responding yea or nay to the 
proper and respectfui request of the President in re- 
gird to the sufficieney of the assentof the Seneca 
Indians, we shou'd not now have found ourselves 
embarrassed with these difficulties of our own cre- 
ation. And, sir, Lcommend the President for not 
permitting the Senate to excel him in diffidence, in 
modesty and courtesy, in deciding alone a questio., 
the decision of which jointly devolves on the S>- 
nate as we'l as himself. lL admit,sir, that we have 
no additional evidence that we had not, at the la t 
session, to author ze the Sena'e to say now, what it 
declined saying at th last session, to wit: that the 
assnt of the Seneca Indians is sufficiently evinced 


‘in favor of this ueaty. But I believed then, and 


am the more confirmed in that opinion now, that a 
majority of the chiefs of the Seneca tribe have f.ee- 
ly anit voluntanly given their assent and signa- 
tures tothis treaty. And whether they did so, in 
geaeral council, at atown honse, or whether it was 
done, in pari, as is atlezed, at other times and 
places, af.er the genera! coune:| had been hell, and 
the treaty fully and fairly explained, in the face of 
day, and to the whole people, as is fully and satis- 
factory proven to us by the evidence now before 
us, I do not consider a matier of great importance. 
i can reatily believe that those who sgned, after 
the adj -‘urnment of the council, are as jus ly eati- 
tled t» our respect and consideration as meriterious 
chiefs and faithful representatives of the Intian 
people, as those whosigned more hastily, and while 
the council was still in cession. Indeed, sir, per- 
sons who are deliberate and slow in making up 
their opinions upon important matters, are gene- 
rally more to be :elied on than those who act more 
hastily. 

Mr President, [deem it importent, for the sa- 
ti-faction of sich persons as are governed in the 
forma’ion of their opiniens in r gard to the validity 
of this treaty, by the official cigaity of the respec- 
live signers, to state a few facts, which I derive 
from au offic'al communication of General Dear- 
born t» Governor Everett. Well, sir, I fiod the 
Seneca tribe has eight great sachems, who ere also 
chefs. This utle of sach’m is the highest in rank 
of any known to the tribe; and the office is h redi- 
tary. General Dearbora gives the names of the 
e ght sachems of the tribe, at the time of the sign- 
ing of the treaty, and adds: *‘six out of eight of 
th se sachems signed the treaty,” «nd that half of 
tiem are Christians, acd the others pagars. That 
an actual majority of the Seneca chiefs have as- 
senied to the amended treaty, seems no longer to 
admit of a doubt. The offic ai and ; ersonal -tand- 
ing of Vr. Gillett and General Dearborn, who have 
certified to this fact, settles this question. I cun- 
sider this:question as heretofore settled by the ac- 
tion of the Senate. 

In respect to the mode of the assen', I consider 
it altocether immy'erial. The fact of a-sent I con- 
sider a matier of evidence; and, in the present ease, 
that evidence is, to my mind, entirely satisfactory. 
That the chiefs who have sabsciibed to this treaty 
did so vuluntarily and unde:standingly, is attested 
by General Dearborn and Mr. Gillett, whose testi- 
mony is unimpeached, and, I believe, unimpeach- 
able. 

I doubt, sir, whether the whole history of our 
country affords a solitary instance of an Indian 
tresty, which will bear the test of eomparisoa with 
th s much abused treaty, for fairness, liberality, ho- 
nest execution, and requirements approaching to 
similar transactions, when conducted between equal 
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and civilized nations. But,sr,I wou'd emphati- 
cally ask, what is the history of Indian treaties, 
from the first discovery of this continent, up to the 
present day? When and where have we required 
that more than a majesrity of the Indian chiefs 
should sign a treaty in open council, to give it vali- 
dity? When have we required higher evidence 
than that of General Dearborn and Mr. Gillett, in 
respect to the number, character, and authenticity 
of Indian chiefship to a treaty? 

The history and origin of Indian treaty-making 
on this continent, down to the present time, I con- 
sider one of the unpleasant, if not painful recollec- 
tions to the high minded American citizen. In the 
carly settlement of the country, our ance-tors 
eflected by artifice, in the form of Indian treaties, 
what they were unable to effect by foree. This 
irealy-making system, originating in physical 
weakness, pretended and appeared to do nothing in 
acquiring the Indian lands, except by obtaining the 
voluntary assent of the Indians. Yes, sit, even 
under the government of that good mao, William 
Penn, we find the same statute which mate it 
acrime for any cilizeo to furnih an Indian with 
intoxicating drink of aay kind, nevertheless allowed 
the commissioners of the Government to adminis- 
ter a prudent portion of intoxicating drink to In- 
dians with whom they wished to forma treaty. 
But, sir, I forbear to exter furiher upon the his o- 
ry of Indian treaties. [cannot allow myself to 
dw: ll upon a subject so little calculated to elevate 
the character of my country. 

But this mach I willsay: if any geotleman will 
take the ime and labor which I have done to inves- 
tigate this subject, he will rise from the task, fully 
satisfied thac the treaty now under consideration is 
one amongst the mo-t fair and honorable transac- 
lions of the kind which is to be found on our re- 
corded history asa people. Lasseit, sir, that many 
Tadian treaties have been cbiained, ratified, end car- 
ried intu effect, that were never signed by a majo- 
rity of the chiefs of the nation in open council. In- 
deed, sir, with all my dislike to Indian treaties, 
while I am satisfie! that most of them have carried 
on their face, forms which the facts of the case dil 
not justify, yet [ am not disposed, at this staze of 
our progress in treating with Indians, to insist upon 
requirements which are new antl extraordinary, 
for the express purpose of defeating the ojects of 
this parucular Weaty, admitted to be exceedingly 
advantageous to all the parties in interest, and es- 
pecially so to the Indian pecp'e themselves, whose 
goo! we wish to promote by this measure. Sir, I 
have rever had any agency in n*gotiating an In lian 
treaty. I have more than once had the offer 
of such commissions, buat have uniformly dectined 
the service. ‘The official statons whica | have 
from ume to time occupied have frequently made 
it my duty to have much to do with the execution 
of these treaties. This connection with Indian 
treaties has caused me to reflect upon and investi- 
gate the subject in all its bearings; and the result 
produced upon my mind ts a settied conviction that 
the several Siate Governments, as well as the Fe- 
d ral Government, have greatly erred in cont.naing 
the treaty-making policy introdaced by our colo- 
nial ancesters, from necessity, after the Indian 
iribes in our respective limits and jurisdictions have 
become a conquered and subdued peop'e, wholly 
dependent upon the will snd power of those who 
have supplanied them. We have no!, sir, even 
the poor plea of the tyrant—necessi/y—for sul ad- 
hering to the farcical ferms of diplomacy originat- 
ing in causes and under circumstances which no 
longer exist. We should long since have supplied 
the place of Indian t.eaties by wise, liberal, and 
judic.ous !egislat.oa. 

Whenever the Indians, in point of fact, become 
subject to the control, legislation, aed jurisdiction 
of the Federal, or any one of the State Govern- 
ments, it becomes the duty of such Government to 
exercise its rights diree'ly. We should legisia‘e for 
these unfortunate remnants in the same spirit of 
kiadness and hberali'y that we would for the he!p- 
less and destitute’ minor or orphan, whose only 
friend was the Government of the helples: and 
destitate. 

These, sir, are my views of policy and duty, in 
relation to these remnant tribes; and upon thess 
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views | have acied myself, as far as circumstances 
would permit. - 

I wou'd now ask, Mr. President, how can any 
Senator expect to put the negotiations of an Indian 
treaty upon the principles and footing of similar 
transactions with civilized, enlightened foreign na- 
tions? Are not these Indians in a state of depend- 


ence and pupilage? Are we not in the place 
of parents and guardians to’ them? Shall 
we, then, overlovuk all the facts connect- 
ed with the subject under consideration? 


Shall we imagine a sta‘e of things which we know 
has no existence? Has not all the difficuity in re- 
gard to the treaty been produced by in'eresied 
whi'e men? Is not every charge of fraud, urged 
against this treaty, refuted by the tact of the liberal 
and benificent terms of this instrament? A charge 
of fraud cannot be well sustained againsi a transac- 
tion which confers great benefi’s, and no injury 
whatever. 

But, sir, we have no complaints that this treaty 
is to injure the Indians, or any one else. Indeed it 
is impossible they can sustain injury trom this trea- 
ty, because if they do not choose to emigrate under 
its provisions, they have the right secured to them 
to remain where they are during l:fe; afid yet the 
ingenuity of interested white men has produced the 
impression upon the minds of many, for whom I 
enteriain great respect, in and out of this Senate, 
that there is something very alarming and dan- 
gerous in the provisions of this treaty. The whole 
alarm and difficalty o! those who are opposed to 
this treaty, seems to be based upon the doubt 
whether it has fairly received the assent of a ma- 
jority of the Seneca chiefs; and the great impor- 
tance which they attach to these chiefs making 
their marks to the treaty, in what is called epen 
council These are the questions which perp'ex 
the judicial minds of statesmen and Senators. Un- 
der the exis'ing ciicumstanc’s of these peor perish- 
ing Indians, and with a view to the histery of these 
Indian treaties, which [ have heretofore adver ed 
to, | am entirely relieved from a!l these perp!exities. 
Moreover, sir, [have no dowbt in regard to the 
assent of a majority of the chiefs having been 
fa'riy obtainet to this treaty; and the Senate of the 
United States settled that question on the Ilth of 
June, 1838, when they ratified the treaty. It was 
the action of the S-nate upon the treaty, as a treaty, 
and as the act of the Seneca nation. The Senate must 
have viewed the instrument as execated by a 
majority of the nation, or else have considered that 
a majority was not necessary for the purpose of 
making a valid treaty. Is it to be believed, that 
the President of the United States, Governor Eve- 
rett, General Dearborn, Mr. Gillet, and various 
o her public functionaries, who have had an agen- 
cy in bringing this instrument before the Senate for 
confirmation, would have said and done all that 
we find in the documents which we have in 
our hands, it they had enteriained opinions ad- 
verse to the fairness and validity of this instru- 
meni? No», sir; this treaty would never have 
reachel this Senate if these public functionaries 
had considered tt liab'e 'o the formidable objec- 
tions wh ch we have heard advanced on this floor. 

Mr. Presiten!, much as I have ‘said upon this 
subject, | have greatly abridged what I would have 
sa d, but for the confidence I fee! in the ability and 
disposition of the distingui-hed Senators from New 
York, to supply all my omissions. 

Allow me, sir, once more, in conclusion of my 
remarks, to advert to the bearing of this question, 
now pending before the Senate, on the destiny 
and lasting interest of this remnant of the abori- 
ginal race. To me, sir, there people are a pecu- 
liar and interesting portion of the human family. 
1 consider them human beings; I wish to treat 
them as such. I cannot in my conscience assign 
them a piace, halt way between man and beast. 
I wish to save them from destruction. Hencel 
urge their speedy removal from the degraded and 
demoralizing situation in which We now find them. 
Their unrestrained intercourse with the licentious 
portion of the populous cities aad villages, by which 
they are surrounded, is prejudicial alike to the Ia- 
dian and white population. Deprived as these 
people are, of the right to acquire and hold pro- 
perty in severalty, they are destitate of those incen- 








tives to industry and fragality, which animate ang 
reward every white man in our bappy country, 
Being debarred ail political rights, they nay. 
rally consider themselves a proscribed and de. 
based race, and the individual exceptions of 
worth and intelligence amongst them, while 
it serves to evince their capability for jm 
provement under more favorable circumstances 
and to become a civiliz-d people, will not, how. 
ever, shield them from becoming a nation of vaga. 
bonds and paupers in their present abodes. Dor. 
ing forty years they have made no perceptible ad. 
vance in the arts of civilized life, so that it is im. 
possible longer to resist the conviction that their 
preservation from increasing misery and ultimate 
extinction, can alone be found in their separation 
from the white population, and by conferring on 
them thuse rights and privileges which, in all coun. 
tries where they are enjoyed, have been gradually 
found to lead to civilization, and to prepare the 
way for the introduction of Christianity, with all its 
happy influences. It is a striking and most impor. 
tant fact, which I have observed amongst various 
Indian trites, since I have advocated the emigra-. 
tion of the Indians to the West, that the most edu. 
cated, the most moral and intelligent, who are jn. 
clined to embrace Christianity, the most sober, 
industrious, and thriving, are generally the 
frends and advocates of emigration, and it is re. 
sisted most by ambitious and selfish leaders, who 
carry in their train the most ignorant and de. 
graded, and those wh» are least capable of appre. 
ciating the advantages of civilization. 

In connection with the best interest of these In. 
dians, Mr. President, let us also bear in mind the 
imperiant interest which the State of New York 
has in this question. Trae, New York is already 
great and prosperous; the empire State of the Con- 
federacy; but, sir, may we not all rejoice at her 
increasing sirength and prosperity; are we not all 
Americans?) Do we not all belong to the same 
Conf-deracy of sove eign States? Are we not 
members of the same great family? Shall we, 
then, hesitate in being coworkers together, to pro- 
mote the interest ef each, of all the States? And 
still further, sir, sha!l we forget that the great iate- 
rest of all the States requires that the coun'ry now 
occu; ied by these unfortunate Indians should be 
densely populated by good white citizens. The 
geographical situation of the territory in question 
requires its sett'ement, in a‘d of the defence and 
sreneth of our common country. But, sir, 1 will 
not detain the Senate longer upon the subject of this 
treaty. I trust what I have said will induce those 
who have not already done so, to investigate this 
subject. And, sir, overwhelming as the opposition 
to this treaty has appeared to be, yet if it can have 
a full and fair investigation by this enlightened Se- 
nate, I still indulge the hope that impressions, not 
weil based, may give way to the force ef evidence 
and reflection, and that this treaty may yet receive 
the expression of the Senate’s approbation. 





REMARKS OF MR. FISHER, - 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, March 19, 1840—On 
the bli for issuing five millions of Treasury 
notes. 

Mr. FISHER said: I do not rise for the purpose 
of delivering a set speech. It is now too late in the 
debate, and in the day, to do this, were 1 even so 
disposed, Nor shall I follow the examp’'e of some 
who have preceded me, and discourse about every 
thing except the one before us. I have no party 
criminations or recriminations to make; | ‘eave this 
to those who take more delight in such wa fare than 
Ido. Above all, I shall not make a campaign 
against the S'm'no!es—for these campaigns, whe- 
ther fought in this House or in Florida, as yet, have 
yielded no laurels. Whatl propose to do is, to 
make a few remarks on the subject before us, and 
in the shortest manner possible, give the cutlines of 
the reasons why 1 shail vote jor this bil. I pro- 
ceed at once to do this. 

However much gentlemen have differed on other 
matters, there is one point on which they all agree; 
that the public Treasury is without: money. Owing to 
causes not necessary here to be stated, itis now 
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i] understood that the revenue will not be suffi- 
cent to meet the expenditures of the present year; 
and we are called on to supply the deficiency; 
otherwise the Government, for the want of means, 
mast stop, as would a steam engine for the want 
of the yropelling power. The question then pre- 
sen's itself, how is this to be done? 

There is one way (said Mr. F.) above all others, 
py which I wish to see the revenue of the Govern- 
ment made equal to the expenditures; and that is, 
py reducing the expenditures down to the revenue. 
Taat thiscan be done at asingle dash, I doubt; 
but the work should now be commenced, and 
steadily followed up until fully accomplished. I 
willgo as far as any member in this House to 
pring about so desirable a reform; and though we 
may not be able to complete it at the present ses- 
sion, still if all sides would talk less, and act more, 
much might be done. But for two large items, 
we might at once equalize the revenue, and the 
expenditures; I mean the Florida war and the 

psion list. When these two items shall be cut 
off, or the one wholy cut off, and the other reduced, 
therncome of the Government will be more than 
enough to meet all legitimate demands. It is to 
be hoped that the Fiorida war will not last forever; 
bat will end with the present year, and with it will 
end an annual expenditure of several millions of 
dollars. As tothe pension list, it is every year 
becoming less and less. The relics of the patriotic 
generation of °76 are rapidiy disappearing from 
among us to take their places in another world, 
and if we pass no new pension acts, this source 
of expense in a few years will cease to exist. 

Still there is a deficiency forthe present year, and 
if we cannot at this session bring the expenditures 
down to the income, it nece:sarily follows that we 
mus! in some way bring the income up to expen- 
ditures; that is, we Must in some way or other sup- 
ply the means to carry on the Government. The 
question returns, how is ths to be done? 

In casting about, I see but four ways in which 
we can possibly raise the money. 

The first ‘s, by increasing the impost duties; that 
is, by raising the taxes on the people. 

The second is, by making a regular loan; that is, 
by beginning a new national debt. 

The third is by calling on the Srares to pay 
back the surplus fund deposited wit them. 

The fourth, and last is, by the issue of Treasury 
notes, bearing a reasonable in‘erest; the plan pro- 
posed by the bill now before us, 

There is no o'her way than these, except direct 
and excise taxe:; and now let us see which of these 
plans is least objectionable. 

First, as to increasing the impost duties, the 
tariff. Shall we now now set to work, and raise 
the impost duties; thas is, impose new burdens on 
the country? Shall we revive the old tariff cont st 
again; a contest which came so near breaking up 
this Government? I know that there are many 
here, and elsewhere, for doing so, but I hope no one 
seriously contemplaes a movement of this kind 
at present. I doubt very much whether the manv- 
factarers themselves would desire to see this ex- 
periment now attempted 

They hardly wish to see this question s> soon 
again opened, and their interests thrown adrift 
on the wide ocean of s rife and uncertainty. Be- 
sides, they begin to understand that high protec- 
tive duties are rot what they had supposed 
them to be; they begin to see that incidental pro- 
tection, with a sound and steady currency, is vast- 
ly mere important to them than high duties with 
an inflated paper circulation, expanding and con- 
tracting in rapid succession. But even if it were 
otherwise—if the manufacturers were desirous to 

see the tariff now increased, you cannot do it. The 
Southern members, without distinction of party, 
Will resist the attempt to the utmost. Then, as ad- 
ditional taxes are now out of the question, shall 
We resort to 

The second p!an—that is, toa regular loan. Shall 
Wwe begin a new national debt? Many gentlemen, 
in debate, have waraly urged this scheme; and 
one gentleman has actualiy introduced a bill, by 
way of amendment, for th’s purpose; but for my- 
self, [can say I am as much oppcsed to this p'an 
as Tam to new impost duties; and, if any thing, 
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more so; for, if you once establish a regular na- 
tional debt, it will soon lead to taxes, and none, 
that are now living, will see the end-of it. 
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The | 


day in which this Government paid off her pub- | 


lic debt, was a great and glorious day for our Re- 
public. It should be long remembered, and ce- 
lebrated by the American people. 
that the United States had paid off their public 
debt was first made known in Europe, it awakened 
astonishment, and was hardly believed. It attracted 
the attention not only of Government, but of the in- 
telligent men of all classes. It made an impres- 
sion on all Europe, and has placed our Republic 
on an elevation so high as to be seen byall. It 
has thrown around our Government a meral and 
political grandeur that we should not undervalue, 
it gives us advantages over other nations that we 
should carefully preserve. Is it nota just cause 
of exultation, while every Government in Christen- 
dom is staggering under the weight of a great na- 
tional debt—while ENGLanp, our parent country, 
is almost crushed with her enormous taxes—that 
our republican Government stands disenthralled 
before the world? Shall we now be so unmindful 
of this glorious position as to give it up without 
urgent necessity? I hope not. In my opinion, 
nothing but the greatest exigency should force 
us to lay the foundation of a new national debt. 
That the rich money holders in the great cities 
may wish to see another pub'ic debt begun, I can 
readily believe. Government stocks would be a 


safe investment for them, particularly in times like | 


these, when confidence seems to be lost in every 
thing else. 


stand, as it would open a new field of speculation and 
profit tothem. To these classes, a national debt 
may be a national blessing; but certainly no other 
class of men in the country can desire to see our 
Government, in time of peace with a!l the world, 
except a handful of Seminole Indians, commence 
another national debt, which would bring on the 
country new tariffs, high taxes, an increase of Go- 
vernment patronage, extravagance, and corruption. 
Sir, that party, be it which it may, that first beg.ns 
a new national debt in this country, will not do it 
with impunity; they will furnish the weapon for 
ther own destruction. I was highly pleased to see 
the sentiments of the President on this subject; 
they are worthy of the head of a Republican peo- 
ple. I hope his supporters, in this House and 
out of it, will faithfully and zea'ously stand up to 
them. 
Then, sir, as it will not answer now, in time of 
peace, to contract a new national debt, shall we 
resort to the third alternative—that is, shall we call 
in a part or the whole of the surplus funds depo- 
sited with the State ?_ I have heard no one, as yet, 
seriously propose this, and I think no one will. 
But suppose that this p'an should be urged, I 
should like to be informed which of the States 
could meet the call in season for the present wants 
of the Government? Could Maryland, or Penn- 
sylvania, or even New York, with all her re- 
sources, do it? Look at the condition of these 
States, and, indeed, of many others, and see if they 
ould pay. No, sir; many of them could not pay 
a dollar, and none of them can pay without the 
utmost distress. I believe, sir, no State in this 
Union is in a better condition than my own State, 
North Carolina. She owes nobody on this, or on 
the other side of the ocean, except this surplas fund. 
She never sent agents out to hawk her c:elit over 
the world. She hasno bondsin market; and yet 
I must say, she could not. now repay the deposites 
without great distress to her ci'izens. This plan, 
then, is also out of the question, and we must, 
thiough necessity, resort to the last alternative set 
before us—that is, to the measure proposed by the 
bill before us, namely, the issue of five millions ef 
Treasury notes. What solid objection can there 
be to this plan? None thot I can see, as a tempo- 
rary measure. It has, heretofore, oftentimes ben 
tried, and always has answered the purpose well. 
But it is only as a temsorary resort that I advocate 


it—I would deprecate it as a permanent measure of ) 


finance, and | presume no one intends it as such. 
Bat an objection has ‘been raised which, if va'id, 


That the brokers may wish to see Go- | 
vernment stocks in market again, I can well under- || 
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be its advantages in oher respects. Som* coa- 
tend that it is unconstitutional. I have examined 
this objection as far as I am capable of doing, and 
I come to the conclusion that there is no force 
whatever in it. Those who urge this objection ad- 


(| duce, as authority, a quotation from the papers ef 
When the fact || 


Mr. Madison just published, in which the writer 
would seem to entertain this opinion. But this 


| argument loses its force when we call to mind that 
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|| Mr. Madison himself, while President, approved 


acts of this kind, unter which millions of Treasury 
notes were issued. If he really believed this mea- 
sure unconstitutional, would he have approved it, 
and carried it into execution? All who know ihe 
character of that great man will not feel at a loss 
how to answer. 

In reality, these Treasury no‘es are but evidences 
ef debt; and, itcannot be disguised, that by the 
issue of them we create a species of debt against 
the Government—a sort of transient debt, which we 
begin to pay as soon as we begin to contract. It is 
not a regular, funded, stock DEBT, having years to 
run, and which, on th’s account, is so excepliona- 
ble; but a debt that must be paid within the yea: 
Sull it is in the nature of a debt, and, as such, 
comes clearly within the provisions of the Cons i- 
tution. 

Mr. F. continued: I have already intimated that 
I go for this plan only because I think it !ess ex 
ceptionable than the others within our reach ju 
now. As a permanent measure of finance, [ ein 
utterly opposed toit. I think, however, in the 
present exigency, it will not ouly relieve the Go- 
vernmen’, but also give considerable relief to th: 
country, particularly in the business of exchanges. 
But, after all, the the only sure plan isto go righ* 
to work, and cut down the expenses of the G svern- 
ment so as to bring them strictly within the reve- 
nue. If we do this, there will be no necessity 
again to resort to such expedients; bat if we 
negicct this, then all the expedients in the worl 
cannot long keep off the ev:ls of increased taxa- 
tion. I therefore hope that the old and experience 
members of this House, instead of consnm ne their 
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time in this party warfare against each other, wi | 
turn their attention to the work of retrenchment 
and reform—a work so necessary to the stability 
of the Government, and for the prosperity of the 
country. , 


SPEECH OF MR. SEVIER, 





In Senate, March 17, 184U—!n Executive session, 
On the treaty with the New York Indians. 

Mr. SEVIER addressed the Senaie as follows: 
Mr. Presipent: The treaty now under consi’: 
ration is a complicated affair, and on that accoun’, 
as well as on account of its imporance to the 
Seneca Indians, to the Stete of New York, to the 
grantees of the State cf Massachusetts, and to the 
United States, I hope, while I endeavor, in dis- 
charge of my pubtic duty as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, to explain it, that I shall 
be indu'ged with the patient attention of the Se- 


is generally supposed. Itisone about whch the 
Senecas and their friends feel, as they have fvlt for 
| upwards of two years, (during all of which time 
ithas been before the countr;, in one foim o 


nate. 
| This is a treaty of much more importance than 


| another,) a deep, intense, and an all-absorbing in- 


! 


| 


| 


terest. The written appeals of a large majority o! 
this tribe to the President, and to the Secretary of 
War; to the Senate, and to individual Senators, 
earnestly imploring a rejection of this treaty; the 
immense mass of tes’*imony with which they have 
| furnished us respecting it; the constant a’tentance 
| of their delegates here, upon their own expenses, 
ata great distance from their homes, and at the 
| sacrifice of an ater abandonment of their private 


|| porsui's, at all times, when this treaty was befor- 





the Senate; and their daily attendance in our ga'le- 
ries, to ob erve and to gither, if possib'e, some- 
thing from our proceedings; show most abundaaily 
the light in which this treaty is viewe! by them. 
On the other hand, the citizens of New York, 
and especially tho:e residing about Buffalo, hav: 
their wishes and hopes and fears respecting its 


would at once decide me against it, whatever might || fate with the Senate, They bave furaished us, 
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also, wiih testimony and memorials, and sage sug- 
ge-tions, upon the subject of Indian policy and 
Indian welfare. They, too, have had their lobby 
members and ambassadors here, consisting of both 
red and pale faces, for the purpose of urging this 
treaty through this body. Nor are these the only 
interested parties. Massachusetts seems to have, 
in this Weaty, something more than a general inte- 
zest; She seems to have an interest somewhat par- 
ticular and identical, which I deem important first 
to consider and explain, that we may fully under- 
stand it in all its bearings. 

Prior to 1786, Massachusetts claime.!, as proper- 
ly belonging to her, a portion of the State of New 
Yorks, This claim New York contested; and this 
somewhat angry controversy was not finally settled, 
as we learn from the public journals of that day, 
until 1786. This dispute was then seitied, by Mas- 
sachusetts ceding to New York all her right and 
litle to the government, sovereignty, and jurisdiction 
over the dispated territory; and, in consideration of 
this cession, the State of New York ceded te Mas- 
sachusetis, and to her grantees, and to the heirs aud 
assigns of her grantees, the right of pre-emption of 
the soil of the native Indians to the territory de- 
scrided in this compromise. The na'ive Indians, 
vecupying the territory to which Massachusetts 
thus acquired the right of pre-emption, were then, 
as now, the Tuscaroras and Senecas, of New York. 

It was further stipulated, in this compromise, by 
New York, that Massachusetts might, at any ume, 
by persons duly authorized by her for that purpose, 
hold treaties and confereamces with these Indians rela- 
tive to a purchase of their lands. And further, that 
Massachuseits should have the right to dispose of 
ths pre-emption right to any person whatever. 
This compromise was approved of and sanctioned 
by Congress in 1787. A complete and full detail 
of this contract is to be found in the 4th volume of 
Jeurnals of Congress of the year 1787, at page 788, 
to which I respectfully refer any honorable Senator 
who may desire to see it. 

The right of pre-emption beiug thus secured to 
her, as well as the right to dispose of it, Massachu- 
setts did afterwards, in 1791, sell this right of pre- 
emption to the Holland Land company, and that 
company to David Ogden, and Ogden te the present 
claimants. The present claimants being the gran- 
tees and representatives of Massachusetts, have the 
indisputable right to hold ¢reaties and conferences 
with the native Indians, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing out the Indian right of occupancy; and in 
exeteising this right, though courtesy might seem to 
require it, ths company are under no obligations to 
consult either New York or the United States. I 
have not been able to lay my hands upon the con- 
tract between Massachusetts and her grantees, and 
am there‘ere ignorant of the terms of that con- 
uract. But, judging from the interest which Mas- 
sachusetis invariably manifests upon the subject of 
the acquisition of these lands; and upon seeing her 
represented by an agent or superintendent, at every 
sale of them, I have cencluded that she considers 
herself bound by her contract to either New York 
or her grantees, and probably to both, for the per- 
formance of her superintendency upon such occas 
sions. Tlow this matter stands 1 know not; but 
should such information be thought desirable by the 
Senate, I presame the distinguished Senators from 
New York and Massachusetts can give it. 

Mr. President, in considering the various inte- 
rests involved in this treaty—the intere-ts of the 
Senecas, of the citizens of New Yok, and of 
the grantees of Massachuse!ts—the committee have 
thought it their duty to consider, in connection with 

‘ thore interests, the interest of a fourth party, which 
is that of the United States. And with a view to 
understand this complicated affair, the committee 
have endeavored to trace our relations with the 
Six Nations of New York, from their commence- 
ment up to this day,so far at least as the Senecas are 
concerned, for the purpose of discovering if there be 
on our part any undischarged obligations to either of 
the parties interested in the subject-matter now before 
us. ‘Phe first treaty which I have been able to find 
with the Six Nations of New York, was concluded 
in 1784. That was a treaty of peace; a relinquish- 
ment of territory on their part, and a definition of 
their boundary lines on ours. In 1789, five year 
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thereafter, a second treaty was made, which is, so 
far as I have been abie to discover, but little more, 
if any thing, than a recapitulation of the former 
one. 

The third and last treaty ever made by us with 
the Six Nations uf New York, in their confederated 
character, (unless the one we are now consider- 
ing should constitute a single excepticn,) was 
made in 1794. This was an important treaty, and 
has governed us in all our intercourse with 
them ever since. In that treaty, we acknowledged 
separately, to each of the tribes composing the Six 
Nations, their individual right and title to certain 
specific reservations of land; and we guarantied to 
them separately the possession and enjoyment of 
their respective reservations; and con'erred upon 
them the right to dispose of their reservations re- 
spectively, in whole or in part, to any citzen or 
citizens of the United States, whenever and how- 
ever they might choose; and for these rights, the 
Indians, on their part, engaged, in the same treaty, 
never to setup any claim to any other lands in 
the boundaries of the United States, than those 
granted in that treaty, 

This was the last treaty ever made by us with 
those Indians, collectively or separately, from 
1794 up to 1838; a period of more than forty 
years. From that time oward, to 1838, we 
acted in good faith, and permitted those Indiaans, 
according to the terms of the treaty of 1794, so far 
at least as the Senecas were concerned, to dia- 
pose of their New York lands as they chose. 
Since 1794, the Senecas have disposed of their lands 
on several occasions. In 1797, they were per- 
mitted to sell to Robeit Morris of Philadelphia, a 
portion of their reservations. Afterward, in 1802, the 
same Senecas were permit ed toseil another portion 
of their lands to Phelps, Bronson, and Jones; and 
again, inthe same year, to Wilhelm Willick and 
others; and again, in 1823, to Grigg and Gibson. 
Each and all of those sales were made openly, 
freely, and voluntarily, and under the guardian 
care only of the United States on the one hand, 
and of the agent, or superintendent, of the State 
of Massachusetts on the other. These lands 
were transferred by the Indians to their granters, 
not by treaty, but by the ordinary deeds of convey- 
ance; nor does the transfer of those lands to Og- 
den and Fellows, in 1838, vary in any degree, but 
in the prefixture of a preamble to it, from all 
the other deeds of conveyance which have been 
made by them subsequent to 1794. 

Having then, as we have seen by the treaty of 
1794, such ample power to dispose of these lands— 
a power so often and so satisfactorily exercised by 
them; and the United states having no interest 
whatever in these lands, and being constitution- 
ally incapable of having any, and not being bound 
by compact, as in the case of Georgia, to extinguish 
the Indian title to those lands, it may well be 
asked, why have we interfered in this affair? Why 
have we attempted, with unabated assiduity, for 
more than two years, with our inflnence, with our 
agents, and means, and money, to barter with 
those Indians for their New York reservations? I 
will endeavor, sir, to unravel this mystery; it is a 
curious piece of intrigue and history, which should 
never be forgotten, as it may be of some service to 
the country hereafter. 

As early as 1818, we find the agents of two small 
bands of New York Indians applying to Mr. 
Monrce, then Presitentcf the Uni'ed States, for 
permission to purchase,with their own means and upon 
their own account, of the Menomenees of Green 
Bay,a portion of their lands. The files of the 
War Department will show that the grantees of 
Massachusetts were at the bottom of this simple, 
unpretending, and modest application; and, among 
other reasons, we find that religion, which is so 
often prostituted by the designing to cover up in- 
trigue and sinister motives, was the argument used 
on that occasion to obtain this permission. It will 
be recollected that the United States will permit no 
Indian tribe, which they have any thing to do with, 
to dispose of their lands except to the United States. 
The authority, therefore, of the United States was 
indispensable to enable the missionaries, Williams 
and Hendricks, to make a valid puichase of the 
Menomonees. Mr. Monroe, not foreseeing the 
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objects in view, and understanding distinctly, ,, 
the.r memorial expressly stated, that these ty. 
baads were to pay out of their own means for 4) 
the land they purchased of the Menomonee. and 
further, that they were to acquire, by such pu. 
chase, no other or better right than that held by the 
Menomonees—so understanding it, Mr. Monios 
gave his assent to such a purchase. The assen} o: 
Congress, or of the Senate, to such an unusual ar. 
rangement, was neither asked or obtained, I 
seems to have been looked upon by Mr. Monto. 
as quite asmall affair. Under his authority, (\yy, 
obtained, the agents of these two small tribes as 
they alleged, made a purchase, and paid for it, as 
they informed us, the suin of $12,000. This oar. 
chase, however, has ever been strenuously denie! 
by the Menomonees, and the contract made by. 
tween those Indians, whatever it was—if 
there ever was any—is not now to be found 
where, surely, if in existence, jt ought 
to be fuund—in either the Indian Bureau or jy the 
War Department. As matters now stand, how. 
ever, it is but of little consequence for us tu know 
(unless for the purpose of seeing in what manner 
we have been imposed upon,) whether such a ep. 
tract ever existed or not, We all know there was 
a controversy about it between the parties, and tha: 
we were drawn into it. This controversy was se}. 
tled by us ina treaty with the Menomonees jg 
1832. Thus we see that this small affair, which 
originally was to be confined to two small tribes, 
and which, on oar part, was to have been nothing 
more than a mere naked assent, now loses its jn. 
significance, and begins to swell into a matter oj 
considerable importance. Here we find ourselves 
placed in a dilemma, which was brought about, as 
they doubtless anticipated, by the early intrigne 
of this land company. These small bands, under 
Mr. Monroe’s permission, moved to Green Bay, 
and as the title to the lands they claimed by puw- 
chase was controverted, we were called upon to in- 
terfere, and, as we suppesed, to benefit the Indians, 
did interfere and bought out the Menomonees for 
them, and gave them the lands. And there they 
are yet. This treaty does not disturb them. This 
is not all. We have paid back to them, not only 
the $12,000 they allege to have paid the Menomo- 
nees, but we have given them a great deal more. 
We have given them, besides the lands they claim 
to have purchased of the Menomonees, for their 
$12,000, the sum of $40,000; $5,000 to the S. 
Regis tribe, and $35,000 to the Oneidas, as a remu- 
neration to them for their purchase of, and removal fo, 
the Green Bay lands, under Mr. Monroe’s permi:- 
sion. Now, let me ask, if it be not too late, why 
have we submitted to such imposition? Why have 
we bought land for these New York [nodians, over 
whom we had no control or jurisdiction? Why 
have we made large advances to them, without 
any consideration? We have done s», for the 
double purpose of gratifying New York and this 
overgrown and grasping land company. © We have 
thus seen Mr. Monroe's permission, of which | 
have spoken, first leading to an Indian controversy, 
and then ending in a settlement of it, by which we 
have had to buy land and advance thousands of 
dollars as remuneration (as it is falsely called) to 
these New York Indians, and all without the pre- 
text of an obligation or consideration on our part. 
I will now, Mr. President, take my ieave of the 
Green Bay Indians, and return to the treaty of 
1832.- In that treaty, concluded in this city witha 
delegation from the Menomones of Wiskonsin, we 
obtained of them, for the sam of $20,000, 590,000 
acres of their lands, near Green Bay, for the future 
residence, not only of those small bands who em- 
grated under Mr. Monroe’s permission, but for all 
of the New York Indians, then residing in New 
York. We obtained this land, so far as we were 
concerned, as a mere gratuily, and without any 
other consideration, so far as appears to me, than 
the wishes of New York and this land company 
that we should do so. New York desired this land 
secured, not so much for the residence of those 
then residing in Wiskonsin, fer their welfare had 
ceased to interest her, but for the New York In- 
dians then within her borders, in the hope that her 
Indians could be induced to move to them, and, 1" 
that event, that she would be rid of an Indian popu 
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jation at the expense of the United States, she was 
most anxions to get clear of; and that the land 
company would be able, for hit le or nothing on 
their part, to get of them their New York lands, 
mainly, but indirectly, at the expense of the United 
Siates also. These were the calculations; and 
hence we find that, in that treaty, the New York 
Indians, although apparently so deeply interested, 
were not parties to it, And why were they noi? I 
will endeavor to inform you, sir. 

In the treaty of 1794, the New York Indians en- 
gaged to claim no other land within the boundaries 
of the United States than that particularly described 
inthat treaty. They bad modesty and honesty 
enough to know that there was no treaty ever af- 
terwards made, by which we were pledged or bound 
to purchase land for them at Green Bay, or any 
where else. They knew they had no claim of any 
character upon us; and not desiring any other lands 
than those they were possessed of, and seeing no 
necessity for a treaty, they stood aloof, and had no 
participation in it. And in this same treaty the 
Menomonees disclaim any right or just claim of 
ihe New York Indians to the Green Bay lands. 
And this is not the only disclaimer. We find, in 
the printed documents now before us, at page 127, 
that the Senecas says that “the Senecas have no 
right or title to that country, (Green Pay,) as we 
have never accepted or paid fur any interest there, 
nor do we at this time have any claim to that coun- 
try whatever.” And I will add, that, in a letter 
received last night, I am informed that the Sene- 
cas are now holding a council for the purpose of 
relransferring to you this gratuity, which, given to 
them in 1832, without their knowledge or consent, 
you seem determined to force upon them, and 
which they, on their part, seem disposed just as 
decidedly to rejeet—with a full knowledge that the 
New York Indians, then residing in New York, 
had no claims upon us for lands any where, and, 
on the contrary, when we knew they had solemnly 
engaged, in their treaty of 1794, to set up noc'aim 
for any other within the boundaries of the Uni ed 
States than those particularly described in that trea- 
ty, yet, with a full knowledge of all this, we made 
the treaty of 1832. 

In thatireaty, in which the New York Indians 
were not parties, it was stipulated, without their 
cons:nt or knowledge, that they should remove to 
the lands we purchase! for them at Giern Bay, 
within three years thereafter, or else that their right 
to this 500,000 aeres of land should be forfeited, 
and revert to the United States. This penalty was 
inserted, under a belief that it would net be disre- 
garded by the Indians, but, on the contrary, would 
be considered of such consequence as to induce 
their emigration. If it was not so designed, why 
was a time fixed for their emigration at ali? Of 
what consequence was it to us, whether those In- 
dians emigrated this year or next year, or never? 
Sir, the Indians looked upon the whole of these 
proceedings, in which they had had no participa- 
lion, with a provoking indifference and noncha- 
lance. They cared nothing for these lands, or the 
forfeiture thereof. They considered they had com- 
fortable homes in New York, and there they de- 
termined to remain. This temper of the Indians 
was soon found out by those desiring their emigra- 
lion; and it was, therefore, necessary to get the 
time for their removal! extended, so that the com- 
pany could have time to apply the proper remedies, 
and bring about a conversion of the Indians to an 
acqy:escence in their desired policy. Governed by 
such considerations as these, we were applied to 
to change this provision in the treaty; and, as usual, 
we permitted ourselves, like a nose of wax, to be 
twisted about by this company, and, to gratify 
them, did molify this provision, by a supplemen- 
lary article ta the trea’y, so as to leave the time for 
their r.moval to the discretion of the President of 
the United States. So it stands now. Eight years 
have elapsed since that treaty was made, and yet 
the President has not required those Indians 
to move to their Green Bay lanis, or no- 
tified them, if they did not, by a given time, 
that he should exact, the penalty, according 
to the terms of thetreaty. The reasons of the Pre- 
sident for permitting those Indians to remain upon 
their New York lands, without exacting the pe- 
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nalty, are doubtless benevolent, humane, and 
praiseworthy. Hus forbearance upon this subject, 
thus far at least, is not considered by me just cause 
of censure. Yet I should consider it his daty, be- 
fore a great while, to close up this contingent claim. 
I think if these Indians do not, within a reasonable 
time, move to these lands, that they should revert 
to the United States; and in this reversion they can 
have no just cause of complaint. Their title to 
these lands is condilional—dependent entirely upon 
their removal to them. It wasa mere gratuity on 
our part, and cost them nothing, not even solicita- 
tion, or empty thanks; and now, if they will not 
accept of our proffered gratuity, if they will not oc- 
cupy those lands, voluntarily tendered to them on 
that condition, there can be no injustice in exacting 
their forfeiture, on their failure to comply with the 
condition. 

Mr. President, we purchased, as before observed, 
in 1832, 500,000 acres of land at Green Bay, for 
the future re-id2nce of the New York Indians. This 
purchase being on our part, as before stated, a mere 
gratuity, and, so far as appears from our records, 
without the knowledge or solicitation of the Indians, 
five years thereafter, in the year 1837, for what rea- 
sons, Or at whose promplings, we are le‘t to con- 
jecture, it seems to have become suddenly, and all 
at once, a matter of vital importance for us to pur- 
chase out this gratuity, a gratuity which the Indians 
considered of so little consequence or value to them, 
that they weuld neither move to it, nor have it. But 
no matter for that: we determined to buy back 
from them what we had given them as a present 
five years before; and in furtherance of these views, 
in 1837 we appointed a commissioner to accom- 
plish for us this all-important object. 

A purchase of this Green Bay land was the osten- 
sible object of this mission. The real object, as I 
shall show you in the progress of this discussion, 
was to obtain our influence, and our means and 
money, to assist a dozen or so of land speculators 
to purchase of the new York Indians their New 
York lands, for which they held, under Massachu- 
setts, the pre-emption right. And, sir, we have 
already done so, to some extent. We have pur- 
chas-d out for this company, and for New York, 
five of the s’x tribes—all of the New York Indians, 
excep! the Senecas, and we have attempt-d to buy 
them out also, whether successfully or not, remains 
to be seen by a decision upon the question now 
befure us. 

in 1837, as be’ore observed, we appointed a 
commissioner, with the ostensible object of pur- 
chasing of the New York Iadians their Gieea 
Bay lands. So soon as this was known, we 
found much excitement and agitation among 
the Indians, growing out of their attachment for, 
and reluctance to leave, their native land. They 
understood very fully the object of the negotiation. 
They knew the Green Bay land was but a prefezt, 
and not the real object of the commissioner. They 
understood all this. They knew the object of the 
reaty was to get from them, for the land company, 
their New Yurk lands, To overcome these scru- 
ples, and to reconcile them to the measure, the 
agents of the land company went to work, and I 
will now show you, sir, in what manner. 


“Articles of agreement, made and conclude! this 29th dav of 
July, 1837, between Heman B. Potter, of the city of Buffale, 
of the first part, and John Snow, a Seneca chief, of the But- 
falo Creek reservation, in the county of Erie, of the secor.d 
part. 

“Whereas, inconformity with the declared policy of the Go- 
vernment of the United S:ates, the proprietors of the pre-emp- 
tive title of and in the four several tracts of land, reserved by 
the Seneca tribe of Indians, within the said State of New York, 
are desirous to induce the abovementioned tribe of Indians to 
accept, for their future and permanent residence, a tract of 
country in the territory west of the river Mississippi, appropti- 
ated for Indians inhabiting the Atlantic and other neighboring 
States, and are, also, desirous, by fair purchase, to extinguish 
the right of the said Indians in and to the lands in this Siate, so 
reserved by them: 


“And whereas, 1n furtherance of these objects, and in order 
to a future treaty by which to effect the same, the said pro- 
prietors have authorized negotiations to be opened with the 
chiefs and other leading men of the said tribe of Indhans, and 
certain oflers to be made to them in eed as a permanent 
fund fr the nation, and a compensation for their improve- 
ments; and have also deemed it advisable and necessary to em- 
ploy the aid, co-operation, and services of certain individuals 
who are able to influence the said Indians to accept the offers 
80 to be made to them: 

“And whereas, the said Heman B. Potter, the party of the 
firat part, is empowered to act on behalf of the said proprietors, 
and to contract with any individuals whose co-operation and 
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agency may be necessary and efficient, in accomplishirg the 
abovementioned object; and the said Joho Snow, the party of 
the second part, has agreed to contribute hisinfluence and ser 
vices in the premises; and in case of the extinguishment of the 
said Indian title to the said reserved lands as aforesaid, to eel! to 
the said proprietors all and singular his improvements, of, in, 
and to the same 

“Now, therefoce, itis mutually agreed by and between the 
parties hereto, as follows 

“Pirst. The party of the second part undertakes and agrees to 
use his best exertions and endeavors to dispose and tndnee the 
said Indians to adopt and pursue the advice and recommenda- 
tions of the Government of the United States, in respect to their 
removal and future location; and on such said terma as the 
party of the first part, and his associates, in the name of the 
said proprietors, shall propose to sell and release, by treaiy, 
their san! reserved lands; and on all occasions to co-operate with 
and aid the said party of the first part, and his associates, aa he 
may be, from Ume to time, advised, im talke and negotiations 
with the chiefs and other influential men of the said tribe; and 
in the active application of his whole influence at councils, and 
confidential interviews, for the purpose of effecting a treaty be 
tween the said tribe and the said proprietors, for the exunguish- 
ment of the Indian title to the said reserved lands 

“Second. The second party of the second part hath sold, and 
hereby doth sell, to the said proprietors, all and singular his 
buildings and improvements on the lands so to be released by 
treaty, and agreesto accept compensation therefor in the man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned; said buildings and improvements 
inthe meantime not to beleased, or inany manner disposed of 
by said party ef the second part. 

“Third. In consideration of such efforts, co-operation, and 
services on the partof the said John Snow, faithfully bestowed 
in the premises, and of the sale and release of all and singular 
his said buildings and improvements upon any of the lands alore 
said, without leasing or otherwise disposing of the same, as 
hereinabove stipulated, the said Heman B. Potter, on his part, 
and that of his associates, agrees to pay, or cause to be pati, to 
the aaid John Snow, the sum of two thousand dollars, within 
three months after notice of the ratification, by the Senate of 
the United States, of a valid treaty between the said tribes and 
the ownersof the said pre-emptive title, or their trustees, by 
which the right and title of the said Indians shall be effectually 
released and extinguished, in and to the said reserved lands; 
subject, however, to the following qualification and understand 
ing: that in case the said treaty shail provide for the payment 
to individual Indians for their buildings and improvements, then 
and in that case the said party of the second part shall accept 
and receive, as part payment of the abovementioned sum of 
two thousand dollars, such sum or compensation as he shall 
or may be entitled to, by and under the provisions of such 
treaty, for his said buildings and improvements, and the balance 
of the said two thousand dollara which shall remain, after de 
ducting therefrom such compensation as aforesaid, and that 
only to be paid by the said party of the first part, as above epe 
cified, within the time abovementioned, or as soon thereatter 
as the said balance can be ascertained; and in case said party of 
the second part shall be entitled, by and under the provision of 
said treaty, (o the sum of two thousand dollars and upward, he 
shall receive the same aa may be therein provided, and the said 
party of the first part shall be discharged from paying any part 
of said two thousand dollars. 

“And the said John Snow shall also be entitled, at a nominal 
rent, toa lease from the owners of the pre-emptive title, or their 
trustees, of and for the lot of land actually improved and oces 
pied by him, catled the Whipple farm, near the old council 
house, on the Butfdo reservation, for and during his own natu 
ral life, determinable when and as soon as he shall cease w live 
on and occupy the same; said lease to be executed by the les 
sors as soon afier saul treaty as said lands shall have been sur 
veyed and allotted, said lease having reference to said survey 

“This agreemen on the partof aail party of the first part, 
being expressly dependent upon a treaty, to be made and rats 
fied upon termes, con litions, and at pulations, to be propesed and 
offered by the said party of the first part, and his associates 
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mark, 
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his 
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mark. 


Trnecopy: M. B. PIERCE. 

“P. 8. Marius B Pierce, above named, is one of the chiefs 
who signed the BulTalo treaty.” 

“articles of agreement made and concluded this 7.h day of Au- 
gust, 1837, between Heman B. Potter, of the city of Buffslo, of 
the first part, and Samue! Gordon, a Seneca Saad the Cat 
taraugus reservation, in the county of Brie of the second pert. 
“Whereas, in conformity with the deciared policy of the Go 

vernment of the United States, the proprietors of the prre-emp- 

tive tile of, and in, the four several tracts of land reserved by 
the Seneca tribe of Indians, within the said State of New York, 
are desirous to induce the abovementioned tribe of Indians to 
accept for their future and permanent residence, a tract of coun- 
try in the Territory west of the river Miseiseippi,appropriated tor 

Indians inhabiting the Atlantic and other neighboring States, 

and are also desirous, by fair purchase, to extinguish ube right 

of the said Jadians in and to the lands in this State so reserved 
by them: 

“And whereas, in furtherance of these objec.s, and in order to 
a future treaty by which to effect the same, the said proprietors 
have authorized negotiations to be opened with the chiefs and 
other leading men of the said tribe of Indians, and certain offers 
to be made tothem in money, as a permanent fund for the na 
tion, and a compensation for their improvements, and have also 
deemed it advisable and necessary toemploy the aid, co-opera- 
tion, and eervices of certain individuals who are able to influ 
ence the said Indians to accept of the offers so to be made to 
them: 

‘And whereas the zai! Heman B. Potter, the party of the firet 
Part, is empowered to act on behalf of the said proprietore, and 
to ¢@ytract with any individuais whose co-operation and agency 
may be necessary and efficient in accomplishing the abovemen- 
tioned object, and the said Samuel Gordon, the party of the se- 
cond part, has agreed to contribute his influence and services in 
the premises: 

“Now, therefore, it is mutually agreed by and betv. cea the 
Partics hereto, a3 follows 
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“First. The party of the second part undertakes and agrees 
to use his best exertions and endeavours to dispose and induce 
the said Indians to adopt and pursue the advice and recommen. 
dation of the Governient of the United States in respect to their 
removal and future jocation; and on such fair terms as the party 
of the first part and his associates, inthe name of the said pro- 
prietors, shail propose, to sell and release, by treaty, their said 
reserved lands, and on all occasions to co-operate with and aid 
the said party of the first part and his associates, as he may be 
from time to time advised, in talks and negotiations with the 
chiefs and other influential men of the said tribe; and iu the ac- 
ti:eapplication ef his whole influence at councils and confiden 
tial interviews, forthe purpose of effecting a treaty between the 
sail Vibe and the said proprietors, for the extinguishment of the 
Indian ttle te the said reserved lands. 

“Becond. In consideration of such efforts, co-operation, and 
services, on the part of the said Samuel Gordon, faithfully be- 
siowed in the premises, the said Heman B. Potter, on his part 
and that of his associates, agrees to pay, or cause to be paid, to 
the said Samuel Gordon, the sum of five thousand dollara, 
within three months afier notice of the ratification by the Se- 
nate of the United States, ef a valid wreaty between the said 
tribe and the owners of the said pre-emptive title or their 
trustees, by which the right and title of the said Indians shall 
he effuctually released and extinguished in and to the said re- 
served landa. 


“This agreement, on the partof said party of the first part, 
being expressly dependent upon a treaty to be made and rati- 
fied upon terma, conditions, and stipulations to be proposed and 
offered by the said party of the first part and his associates. 

It. B. POTTER, {L. 8.) 
SAMUEL GORDON, [L. 8.) 
Witness : O. ALLEN 

“It is understood and agreed that the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars is to be added te the within contract. 

Reptember 29, 1838. 

0. ALLEN, 
iH. P. WILLCOX. 

Their are six other contracts of a similar cha- 
racter, which I will net take up the time of the Se- 
nate to read. These eight have lately come to 
light. How many are yet behind, undisclosed, 
time will tell. 


Here, Mr. President, we havea few illustrations, 
most liberal and honest and patriotic illustrations, 
of the means used by the agents of this land com- 
pany, and under the authority of the proprietors, 
to induce the leading and inflaential chiefs to sell 
the lands of their unwilling consti'uen's. Here 
we see, uncer the very nose of our commissioner, 
and at the moment of commencing his negotiation, 
ostensibly for the purchase of their Green Bay 
lands, the sum of twenty-one thousand, siz hundred 
dollars in cash, besides leases, some for a term of 
years, some for li'e,some during occupancy, and 
one grant in fee simple, offered and promised in 
writing to eight leading and iafluential chiefs, by 
this land company, as rewards, or rather as bribes 
for serving this company faithfully, with their in- 
fluence in council, and in confidential interviews with 
the other Indians, so as to effect a treaty with the Go- 
vernment for their Green Bay lands, and So as to 
effect a release and relinquishment of the Indian title 
to the proprietors of their reserved lands in the State 
of New York; and in case of success in these double 
negottations, and in the event ef their ratification by 
the Senate of the United Stales, then these bribes were 
to be consummated, and not otherwise. 

By these dark and midnight transactions, the 
order of things was to be curiously reversed. The 
emigrating party were to stay in‘ New York upon 
their leases, and the non-em’graling party were to 
be transported beyond the Mississippi. And are 
these contracts denied? No, sir; they are unblush- 
ingly andshamelessly admitted and justified! They 
are admitted and justiticd by Seneca White, one of 
the chiefs, in favor of the treaty and of emigration, 
in his speech to the Secretary of War last August. 
They are admitted and justified by N. Strong, ano- 
ther chief in favor of the treaty and of emigration, 
in bis letter to the President, of the 9:h of last 
March. They are admitted by Orlando Allen, a 
white man, and one of the active agents of the land 
company, and justifie!, in his letter to the Presi- 
dent, of the 11th of last March. And pray what is 
the just fication? 

Mr. Al'en fells us, in his testimony, which he 
communicated to the President’last spring, ‘that 
he has understood (and believes the attempt was 
never made to cvnceal i!) that provision was made 
for seme of the chiefs, in accordance wi'h all for- 
mer usages among the Senecas.” Yes, sir, Mr. 
Allen may well say he has understood tha' provi-ion 
was made for some of the chiefs; for I find this 
same Orlando Allen, who, under oath, speaks so 
doubtingly, as though by hearsay only, is a sub- 
scribing witness to at /east two of these contracts. 
But, as to his belief that there were no attempts 
made to conceal these contracts—contiacts which 





were for secret influence and confidential ser vices— 
we of the committee, who have travelled through 
this whole mass of testimony, will believe just as 
much of this part of his tesumony as we please, and 
that is precious little of it, if any. While volun- 
tarily furnishing a part of his testimony for the be- 
nefit of the President, he would have done but an 
act of justice if he had given him, in addition, that 
part of his testimony, taken oa the same occasion, 
which was, that he was an agent of the company, 
and directly interested in the success ef the treaty— 
Mr. Allen assimilates these rewards, promised and 
given to these chiefs, in this underhanced and clan- 
destine manner, to the annvi'y given to Red 
Jacket, Corn Planter, and others. Sir, there is no 
similitude in these cases. What was given to Red 
Jacket, Corn Pianter,and to the others he has named, 
Was given in open day, in the presence of the na- 
tion, and with the knowledge and appcobation of 
their tribes, But enough of all this, for the present 
at least. 

Sir, the Indians being thus tampered with, and 
prepared by bribes, in.advance, for the cecvasion, 
our commissioner entered upon the stage for the 
performance of his part of the drama. And, sir, 
not to be tedious, to pass over a thousand details, 
and to come at once to the result, I will inform the 
Senate that oor commissioner, afer a protrac’ed 
negotiation, did actually succeed in purchasing for 
us the Green Bay lands. And he got these lands 
for us for the very wifling and frivolous considera- 
on of $400,000 in cash, and 1,800,000 acres of 
land, west of and adj »ining the State of M ssouri. 
Here is a negotiation for you, which Lam satisfied 
that nothing but patience and perseverance and 
skill and dexterity and adroitness, aided with good 
friends to “back h’s suit withal,” ever could have 
achieved. This $400,000 in cash, 1,800,000 acies 
of land, is al] that oar commis-ioner agreed to give 
for 435,000 acres of land at Green Bay, which five 
years previously we gave these Indians gratuitous- 
ly, and which gratuity they would neither move to, 
nor accept of us as a present! 

Appended to this treaty we find an ordinary 
deed of conveyance from the Tuscarcras to Ogden 
and Fellows, ef all their title to nineteen hundied 
and twenty acres of land; and from the Senecas, 
a similar deed of conveyance to Ogden and Fel- 
lows of all their title tocne hundred and sixteen 
thousand acres of land, all lying in the State of 
New York, and some of it in the neighborhood of 
Baffalo, and making all together, from both tribes, 
in round numbers, about 118,000 acres of land, for 
which Ogden and Fellows agreed to pay the sum 
of about two hundred ani e'even thousand dol- 
lars—not quite two dollars an acre. These deeds 
are honored with a preamble, and recite the impor- 
tant fact, that a treaty had been concluded between 
ourcommissioner and these Indians. These deeds are 
otherwise distinguished, by being approved, not only 
by the superintendent of Massachusetts, whose duty 
it probably was to approve them, but they were also 
approved of by our commissioner, not as a witness, 
but in his official capacity—and what is still more 
remarkable, when this treaty came to the Senate, 
in 1838, for ratification, these deeds came with it. 

Well, sir, what next occurred? The treaty was 
read in the Senate, was properly referred, and then 
your committee went to work upon it. They found 
it so essentially defective, that 1t was out of their 
power to recommend its ratificaton. The objec- 
tions to it were communicated, among others, to 
the Senators from New York. Some alterations in 
it were suggested by the War Department, and al! 
agreed, without a dissenting voice in any quarter, 
so far as I recollect, that it could not be ratified in 
the form in which it was executed. We amended 
it, and s> thoroughly, as to make nearly a new 
treaty out of i'; and in these amendments the S2- 
nate concurred, and I believe with unanimity. 


While this treaty was before the committee, we 
heard many complaints from the Indians and 
others, against the treaty. Fraud, unfairness, and 
bribery, of which, at that time, we had no evidence, 
were charged; and it was stated that a majority of 
the chiefs neither approved of nor had signed the 
treaty, although from the preamble it purported to 
have been executed in council, and ~properly as- 
sented to. To guard these charges, the Senate 
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adopted the resolution of the 11th of June, 1838 
which was recommended by the Commiitee on In’ 
dian Affairs, and which is as follows: 
“Provided always, and be it further resolved, tr 
of the Senate present concurring, Tiat the treaty 
no force er effect whatever, as it relates to any of 
nations, or banis of New York Indians, nor shall 
stood that the Senate have assented to any of the co 
nected with it, until the same, with the amendment 
posed, is submitted, and fully and fairly explaine 
missioner of the United States, to each of said tri 
separately assembled in council, and they have given their fr 
and voluntary assent thereto; and if one or more of sai: — 
or bands, when consulted as aforesaid, shall freely assent 
treaty as amended, and to their contract connected therewith. » 
shall be binding and obligatory upon those so assenting althor 
other or others of said bands or tribes may not give thejr aueh 
and thereby cease to be parties thereto. Provided furthe 4 
That if any portion or partof said Indians do not emivtate. the 
President shall retain a proper proportion of said sum of for, 
hundred thousand dollars, and shall also deduct from the qy . 
tity of land allowed west of the Mississippi, such number » 
acres as wilf leave to each emigrant three hundred and wens ‘ 
acres only.’’ y 


Thus it appears that we sanctioned the treaty of 
the 15th of January, 1838, on the express condition 
that the treaty, as amended by us, should be ap. 
proved ef by a majority of the chiefs of each tribe 

. ’ 
separately assembled in open council, and aiter j; 
had been, by our commissioner, fairly and fully 
explained in open council, and by a majority of them 
freely and voluntarily assented to in open coungil, 

Well, sir, what next? With the treaty, as 
amended, our commissioner was once more de. 
spatched to his red brethren, with whem he had 
previously been so very successful, to obtain their 
assent to the treaty in its amended form. He re. 
ceived his instructions on the 9th of July, 1338, 
and was athis post in the month of August follow. 
ing. He succeeded in obtaining the assent of all the 
tribes but the Senecas. These he found, as uszal, 
a little refractory. He met them in council 07 the 
17th of August, in a council house he had built for 
the purpose; and as many of the chiefs were ab. 
sent, he, at the request of the Indians, adjourned 
the council for three days. On his return on the 
20th, he found his council house burnt down—the 
work of an incendiary. He built him another, ani 
then fully and fairly explained the treaty and the 
amendments made to it by the Senate. He found 
the Senecas decided, not upen the subject of sel!- 
ing us the Green Bay lands, but upon the subject 
of emigration, which to us was a matter of no 
conequence. He gives us the decisions in the 
tribe, ina very minute and satisfactory manner. 
He then tells us that 

“It will be recollected that atthetime of making the origira 
treaty, providing new homes for these Indians at the West, an? 
the means of removing and subsisting them, shat another treaty 
was signed between this tribe andthe pre-emption owners, un 
der the supervision of a superintendent from Massachusetts 
conveying the Indian rights to their several reservations in New 
York. That treaty of sale was ratified by the Governor ani 
Council of Massachusetts. At the late council, it was the sale 
under this treaty, and not the advantages secured under the one 
negotiated by me, that formed the principal subject of conside 
ration. The Governmenttreaty was generally conceded to be 
liberal and advantageous; still there appeared to be a settled 
Purpose on the part of some to misrepresent the value of the 


advantages secured under it, as one means of defeating the 
other.”’ 


* Here, Mr. President, we have the whole story, 
fresh, full, and comp'ete, from the lips of our frank 
and candid commissioner. It was the sale to the land 
company, brought about, as I have shown you, 
by bribery and corruption, that has occasioned the 
failure of our commissioner in perfecting, from 
this ibe, the purchase of their Green Bay land. 
Our treaty, he tells us, was considered liberal and 
advantageous, and with it no fault was found, and, 
I confess, it would have been pass'ngly strange 
to me, if there had been any objec'ions to it. 

And now let me ask, if our real object hade been 
to purchase the Green Bay land, why was our 
treaty embarrassed by negotiating with them for 
their removal beyond the Mississ ppi? Why 
not let them remain? they are not in our way. 
Weare not bound, in any manner that I know of, 
to purchase their lands for these p:e-emptioners. 
What have they done for “the State” that we 
should give them a millicn or so of dollars, in cash 
and land, to aid them in their speculations. Sir, 
our commissioner desired honor, and glory, and 
promotion; and he was taught to believe, and no 
doubt truly, that if, by negotiation, he could suc- 
ceed in getting those Indians out of New York and 
over the Mississippi, at the expense of the 
United States, that glory, and honor, and promo- 
tion would be his reward. 
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Sir, the Green Bay lands, if ever the subject of 
‘ous discussion at any lime, were all along con- 
dered but a trifling matter with either the Indians 
or our negotiator. But I proceed, for I have yet, 
<ir, a good deal of ground to travel over. 

~ ‘Phe commissioner tells us, that, “at an early pe- 
riod of the council, that Marius B. Pierce, then an 
opponent of the treaty, in public council proposed 


io me the following questions:” 

“|, Ifthe amendments of the treaty were not now assented to, 
whether I ceuld adjourn the council; and whether, if not ad- 
jourued, itcould be again convened? 

“2, Whether the Senate could recede from its amendments? 

«| was also asked, at about the same tiie, by others in coun: 
cil, whether the deed to the pre-empuve purchasers, being ra- 
ified by the Governor and Council of Massachusetts, was obli- 
geiory upon the nation, without further action on the part of 
the nation? Also, whether the Senate of the United States had 
any legad jurisdiction over the subject?” 


To those questions the commissioner declined 
giving any answer; and as he has not condescended 
‘io tell us why these questions were asked, I will 
endeavor to supply his omissions as I feel myself 
able to do, from the testimony before us. The 
first question was asked because the opponents of 
the treaty then had a majority in council against 
the treaty, and were able to vote it down, and he 
was apprehensive that the commissioner might 
keep adjourning the council from day te day, until 
a majority might be got in some way or other to 
asseat to the treaty. He and his fiiends were then 
neglecting their private affairs; were poor, wi hout 
money, and depended for their bread upon their 
daily labor. They wanted to see the coun- 
cil closed, that they might go home; they were 
unwilling that the council should be kept open any 
jonger, or convened again, after it was closed. 
These were Pierce’s reasons for asking the first 
question. 

He asked the second, because he had been told, 
as an inducement for their agreeing ‘o the treaty, 
that the Senate would, if necessary, recede from its 
amendments, and that the treaty would be ratified 
as originally made, and then, in that event, they 
would lose the rewards and life-leases, &c. which 
they then had it within their power to obtain from 
their friends, the generous and liberal minded pre- 
emptioners. 

The third question was asked, because they were 
told the New York land was gone at any rale— 
that their deeds had been approved by the Gover- 
nor and Council of Massachusetis. The commis 
sioner also declined answering this question; but 
afterwards, “learning that General D-arborn had 
expressed a different opinion,” (from that expressed 
by the head of the Indian bureau, and by Mr. 
Ward, a clerk of that bureav,) “I informed the 
council of it, and General Dearborn gave Go- 
vernor Everett’s reasons for his opinions. The In- 
dians were then left to form their own conclusions 
on the question of title and probable action of the 
Senate. JI then informed the Indians that, if the in- 
terests of the Indians required it, | believed I had the 
right, and should adjourn the council to sume fu- 
tureday.”’ Yes, sir; and he did adjourn the coun- 
cil. The opinions of Governor Everett, respecting 
the validity of the sale, produced this result. The 
pre-emptioners could no longer frighten them “with 
the scarecrow” that their lands were gone. This 
being the case, it became necessary for the pre- 
empuioners to change their mode of attack; and 
time was necessary to agree upon the medus ope- 
randi: and therefore the council was adjourned. 

The next entertainment we have of the commis- 
sioner is as follows: 


“Learning from the discussions in council, that many de- 
sired to remain longer than five years on their reservations, I 
induced the agent of the pre-emptive owners, on the 26th of 
September last to authorize me in writing, to say to the coun- 
clithat he would, on behalf of the pre-emptive purchasers, 
pe to allow them to occupy their farming lands ten, instead 
of five years: His proposition is marked No. 30. This offer 
did not, as was anticipated, produce unanimity of feeling 

Some said it was their desire to remain for their lives; but that 
they were willing others might remove if they chose todo so. 
In connection with General Dearborn, I requested the agent to 
offer life leases, free of rent,to all who chose to remain. His 
offer to doso is marked No 31. Without consulting with a 
single individual, a chief inthe opposition, by the name of 
Israel Jemison, rese and stated that he was authorized to say 
that the opposition unanimously declined the proposition. 
Knowing that no one had authorized him to speak on asubject 
but that moment named in council, I dud not consider his state- 
ment entitled to any respect. No one of the opposition rising 
to set him right in such a case of palpable falsehood, I became 
ratisfied of the truth of the allegation so often made, that many 


dare not speak their minds in council, and that compulsion | 


wae used to prevent chieia from signing.”’ 








ee 





He talks of fear and compulsion! Why should 
they fear? Why should Indian warriors mani‘esta 
timidity which, in a virtuous cause, would disgrace 
even their squaw:? They fear because they are in 
a minority, and know they are doing, from base and 
mercenary considerations, what a majorily of their 
people disapprove of. Their fear is but the palpa- 
ble evidence of a guilty heart! An honest man, 
red or white, fears nothing! Cowardice and trem- 
bling are the attributes of a guilty conscience! 

He tells us that— 


“Immediately after nay and explamning the offer 
of life leases to all who desired them, I presented the manuscript 
copy of the amended treaty, to which I had attached a written 
assent. Linformed the council that those who chose to do so 
could sigu it there, and those who, from fear, or ofher cause,pre- 
ferred signing at my room in presence of myself, the superin- 
tendent from Massachusetts, the agent, and such other persons as 
might be present might do so, I then received sixteen signatures, 
and subsequently at my room, in presence of General Dearborn, 
thirteen, and two other signatures at the rooms of chiefs who 
were too unwell to attend council, making in all thirty-one 
chiefs.” 


Yes, sir, with all the bribery 1 have previously 
alluded to, with life leases, free of rent, for all whe 
chose to stay, embracing the whole tribe, we yet find 
the commissioner unable to get, in open council, as 
he was required to do by the resolution of the I1th 
Jun, 1838, but sixteen signatures of assent, out of 
eighty-one, to the amended treaty; and, in addition 
to these sixteen, he obtained afterwards, not in 
council, but at his private lodgings, the signatures of 
assent of th'rieen more, and at their own residence 
the signatures of two others, making, in all, but 
thirty-one, obtained, as before stated, out of eigbty- 
one chiets belonging to the Seneca nation. Find- 
ing this to be the case, he then, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, after laboring, if not praying and fasting, for 
upwards of forty days in the wilderness with the 
heathens, he informed the agent of pre-emp‘ioners, 
(not the Indians with whom he was negotiating, ) 

“That he should adjourn the council, as there seemed to be 
no more disposed to sign the assent. A question having been 
raised, (he tells us) whether the assent had been sufficiently 
signed or not, (that is, whether thirty-one, ifthere had been no 
objection to the manner of obtaining their signatures, was a ma- 
jority of eighty-one,) he (the agent of the land company) desired 


me to adjourn to a future day, and that, in the mean ume, I 
could report to you.”’ 


He adjournei the Council to the 15th of No- 
vember. 


“On adjourning the council, 1 read them a talk, which is 
marked No. 39. The Indians who are opposed to emigration 
did notobject to this adjournment, and, in making iT did 
what I thought dueto them and tothe purchasers. Uf theas- 
sentis not sufficiently signed. it may be doneat a future day, 
and the emigration party, who have listened to the advice of 
the Goverament, may be saved from the oppression which 
would otherwise await them. If there were not signatures 
sufficientto meet your approbation, and it should turn out that 
the legal title isin the purchasers, then the condition of the 
Senecas would be deplorable. They would be without a home, 
though one had been freely offered to them.” 


Pour Senecas! how stubborn and st ff-necked 
they are! Why will they not listen to the pathetic 
advice of the Government, so eloquently de:ivered, 
and save themselves from oppression? Why will 
they not see that if it should so hanpen that the title 
to their lands is vested in the purchasers, how de- 
plorable will be theic condition? Why will they not 
see (what no one else but the commissioner could 
perceive) that if the treaty should not be assented 
to, that they would be withLut a home—witheut 
even their G een Bay lands, which they refuse to 
sell u:? Whatinsanity! How unreasonable they 
are in desiring 'o retain their ancestral homes 
and fires des! How cruel and hard-hearted they 
are, in refu-ing to gratify the humene and benevo- 
lent, and Indian-loving, and God-serving pre-emp- 
tioners! Oh, Senecas! Senecas!' How you asto- 
nish your grey-headed fathers of the Senate! 

Mr. President, we now find our commissioner 
laying aside his poetry and his predictions, and 
talking mathema'ically. After stating the number 
of chiefs who signed the treaty, and their manner of 
signing it, he then puts the question to the Secreta- 
ry of War to know if it be necessary to have the 
assent of all the chiefs upon the reservation. 


“Ifso [he says] it was not sufficiently signed in my presence. 
{And he might have added it was still less sufficiently in open 
council, as it was required to be done by the Scnate’s resolu- 
tion.} If not, need it be signe’ by more than a majority of all 
who, at any time, attendéd the council. (He then reminds us 
of what we would not otherwise probably have thought of, 
that] this is what is usually required in legislative bodies, and 
reasoning from analogy, the assent is sufficiently signed. If 
it requires a majority of all who may have been, from time to 
ume, for short periods, at council, it is not in my power to give 
you the necessary facts whereon to decide.’”’ 


” Now, sir, our most worthy commissioner, (who 


« . ea 


is an ex-member of Congress, and who, on that 
account, should be presumed to be familiar with 
the proceedings of deliberative bodies,) has lost 
sight of one very important point in his analogy, 
which is, that the official acts of members of Con- 
gress, out of their respective houses, (alias, the 
councils,) are nugatory. Woes he not know that if 
members of Congress were to sign their assent to 
the passage of bills, or if Senators to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties, at their private rooms cr lodgings, 
as this Indian assent (in part) was signed, that it 
would be nugatury, nonsensical, and unconstitu- 
tional? I leave the question io himself to answer. 
Speaking of analogies, I will go a litde farther, and 
as he has sa‘d it better than I can say it, L will 
avail my-e fof the remarks of Gov. Evereit upon 
this subject: 

“The treaty making power [says the Governor) is granted by 
the Constitution in general terms. No moditicavon of jis exer 
cise, in reference to Indian tribes, is recognised, ae it would cer- 
tainly be unconstitutional for the President of the Uniced States 
to allempt to treat with individual members of any foreign 
State or Government, (not duly authorized to represent such 
body,) or to attempt to obtain the ratification of a weaty by 
means of the assent of individuals of the Senate, not duly as 
sembled and acting as such.”’ “I remain of opinion that the 
constitutionality of attempting to obtain the assent of individual 
Indian chiefs to the amended treaty, iu the manner in question, 
is doubtful.” : 

Sir, were ever these old, safe, rational, and sa- 
lutary rules dispensed wih by our Government, in 
tieating with any nation, foreign or domestic, civi- 
hzed or savage? I know of no dispensation of 
those time-honored and customary forms in eny 
care whatever. I hold, thatif it be necessary to 
treat at all, that we should treat according to the 
ordinary and constitutional forms. 

The commissioner concludes bis report by telling 
us, what we could well have imagined, that all the 
expenses of the amended treaty had been defrayed 
by the United States; and thinks if any further ex- 
penses are to be iucuired, that the pre-emption pur- 
chasers should pay their part of #. He oughtto 
have said the whole of it, as 1t would all be for their 


private benefit. 

The report of General Dearborn to General 
Everett corresponds, in the main, with that of Mr. 
Gillett, and therefore I shall not be consi ered, I 
hope, as treating that able State paper with disre- 
spect, if I dispose of it very briefly. 

General Dearborn tells us that, 

“among the numeroug and very cogent reasons which were 
urged by the commissioner for inducing the Indians to assent to 
the arnended treaty. during the progress of the long protracted 
deliberations, he observe! that he had been directed by the offi- 
cer at the head of the bureau ofthe In Lan Denariment, to state, 
as his opinion, that the contract of the lidiaas for the sale of 
their right of possession to the Ogden company was complete, 
and might be carried into effect, whether the treaty with the 
United States was ratified or not. 

“ As this was the only statement made by the commissiener to 
which { did not fully concur, Linformed the chie's it became my 
duty to announce to them that the Governor of Massachueetis 
entertained a different view of the subject; and was authorized 
to state, that unless the amendments made to the treaty were 
assented to, he considered the contracts, for the sale of their 
right of possession, null and void; but that he did not undertake, 
peremptorily, to decide a question of such great importance; that 
it was one which required the most grave and deliberate con- 
sideration, and must ultimately be referred to the highret judi- 
cial tribunals of the country, if it should be insisted on by the 
pre-emptioners. 

“It was, therefore, for the chiefs to determine how far their 
decision was to be influenced by the dou!ful position in which 
the subject was placed, from these cunflicting opinions; for if 
they should reject the treaty, and the contracts for the sale of 
their reservations were declared binding, they would be left 
without a home.” 


This disclosure needs no comment. The unfair- 
ness and reprehensibility, on the part of the com- 
missioner, of the use of such trrrib’e and un- 
sound arguments to the ignorant Senecas, is obvious 
toall. The General a!so tells us, that 


“The commissioner was induced to afford the last named ac- 
commodation, in consequence of having been invormed that 
there were several chiefs who werein faver of emigration, but 
were afraid to sign the treaty publicly, as they had been threat- 
ened with fatal consequences if they did. Intimidation has 
been extensively used by the leaders aid their partisans in the 
Opposition, for the purpose of defeating the wishes of those who 
are desirous of renoving tothe West. The commissioner was 
informed by the chiefs of the Tuscaroras, that threats had been 
rent to them from the Tonawanda reservation, to deter them 
from ratifying the treaty. ? 

“it had been repeatedly represented, during the last council 
and the presen’, that there were a number of Indians, and espe- 
cially among the aged, who were desirous to remain here, and 
who often ed: ‘Let the young gotothe new country, be- 
yond the great river, if they wish, but we are too old to n 
new establishments; we rather live and die where we have 
so Tong resided, on the land of our fathers.’ To obviate ‘his 
Objection ‘o the ratifi¢ation of the treaty, the commissioner re- 
commended to the pre-emptioners that they ehould offer to give 

anes fo; life, free of rent, to such Indians as were anxious to 
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reman, and 1 concurred in opinion as to the propriety of that 


measure, believing that it would not only be just towards the 
Indians, but considered as beneficent, magnanimous, and libe- 
ral on their part, let the result be what it may; that I considered 
it important it should be done in open council, and made gene- 
ral ia its operation, to preclude every ground of complaint or 
misrepresentauion, ' 

The pre-emptive agents having been finally indnced to adopt 
that measure, a communication was made to the commissioner, 
for carrying it into effect, which he laid before the assembled 
chiefs immediately after he had concluded his remarks on the 
method in which the assent was to be given to the treaty. 

“One of the chiefs, in behalf of those in the opposition, then 
rese and stated, that they did not desire to avail themselves of 
the offer which had just been made by the pre-emptive owners; 
and observed that they wished the council might be keptopen, 
afier those had signed the treaty who were present, as they de- 
sired to execute, in the presence of the commissioner of the 
United States and superintendent of Massachusetts, a written 
declaration of their dissent. The commissioner replied that 
he was not authorized to authenticate any document other than 
suchas he had been specially directed to submit for their consi. 
deration, and therefore could not with propriety keep the 
council open for the purpose which had been stated. ee 

“1 was then reminded by another chief of the opposition 
party, that Thad informed them on the opening of the council, 
although I was not instructed to advise them eitherto remain 
where they were or to emigrate to the Indian Territory in the 
West, I had been seat there by the Governor of Massachusctts 
to see that impartial justice was done to the Seneca nation of 
Indians, and that I had observed, on another occasion, I should 
not be deterred by the flaeh of the tomahawk or the crack of 
the rifle in the independent and honest discharge of my duty; 
and as I shoul? be a witness to such of the chiefs as were In la- 
vor of emigration, who sijmned the treaty, ‘My HEAD WOULD NOT 
BE STRAIGHT’ unless Lalso verified their proceedings; and then 
asked me if I would remain for that purpose, ’ 

“I answered, that I considered it my duty to comply with all 
proper requests, from any poruon of the Seneca Indians. so far 
ast Was in my power to do so; that I should, with great plea 
aure, remain and witness the signatures to the declaration 
which it was proposed to execute, after the commissioner of 
the United States retired from the council house. 

“Ags many of the emigration chiefs were absent, only ‘sixteen 
na nes were affixed to the treaty, in council, on the 28th ult; 
and immediately after the adjournment, the written declaration 
of the chiefs opposed to emigration was produced and signed in 
iy presence,’’ 

Here we find that our commissioner refused to 
receive the list of the names of the dissenting 
chiefs, or what they called their protest, which was 
tendered him in open council. But General Dear- 
born, who is a military man—a man of metitle— 
who is not, as he informs us, to be “deterred from 
a faithful discharge of his duty by the flash of the 
tomahawk or the crack of the rifle,” did receive 
and witness this dissent, or protest; and he forward- 
ed it, according to the request of the Senecas, to 
Governor Everett. This protest contained the 
names of sixty chiefs, out of eighty-one, and is to 
be found in our printed document, at page 174. 
Here ends my review of the reports of Messrs. 
Gillet and Dearborn, upon their first embassy. 
They had another, which I will! briefly dispose of; 
but, before doing so, it will be necessary to notice 
the official action of the head of the Indian bu- 
reau, upon our commissioner’s report. Let us 
now see how Mr. Crawford viewed this matter. 
Mr. Crawford says, in his letter to the Secretary of 


War, of the 29th of October, 1838: 

“The only difficulty in the way of regarding the acts of the 
Indians as meeting the resolution of the Senate, that appears to 
me insuperable, concerns the assent reported to have been 
given by the Senecas. There are in this band seventy-eight 
chiefs. The assent of sixteen was obtained in council, of 
thirteen at the room of the commissioner, and of two 
others at their own quarters, making thirty-one; and, since 
the arrival of Mr. Gillet in Washington, he has received 
the written assents of five more, properly authenticated, mak- 
ing an aggregate of thirty-six. The commissioner reports that 
not more than sixty-one chiefs attended the council at ane time, 
and that thirty-six 1s mere than one-half of the number of chiefs 
that probably gave their attendance in council at all the meet- 
ings; two of the chiefs, it is said, hold a questionable autherity, 
and two have removed fram the country. Is this an assent of 
the tribe by the chiefs? The authority of the band resides in all 
the chiefs; and although uniformity in their views can scarcely 
be expected, at least a majority of the chiefs, not of those who 
appeared in council, but of all upon the reservation, it strikes 
should consent to conatitute the “free and voluntary as- 
sent’? of the tribe. Deduct the two whe, it is represented, 
exercise a doubtful anthority, and the two who have removed, 
and seventy-four chiefs of the Senecas remain, of whom, in- 
cluding the five whose assents were not attached to the modified 
treaty, but transmitted by mail, and we have thirty-six only. 
The last five,in my opinion, cannot be reckoned; but Ihave 
not noted more particularly the defective manner of their as- 
senting, because it was, in the view taken, unimportant. Per- 
haps, too, it was intended by the Senate that they should 
consent in council. Mr. Gillet states in his report that a printed 
copy of the treaty and amendments was handed him, to which 
was affixed the signatures of thirty-five chiefs and one hundred 
and seventeen warriors, declaring their assent thereto. This 
writing is dated siz days before the assent in council was 
obtained, preceded, as: presume, the full explanations of 
the commissioner, and, although witnessed by James Stryker, 
United States sub-agent, and H. P, Wilcox, and no doubt 
fairly obtained, (for itembraees the names affixed to the assent 
prepared by Mr. Gillet, and four additional ones,) can scarcely, 
if seems to me, be considered as within the intent of the Se- 
nate. If, however, youshould think differently, the four chiefs 
added to the whole number first mentioned, would give forty 
assenting chiefs out of seventy-eight. Evenifthe legal right 
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Was as clear the one way as it appears to be the other, would it 
Je €xpedient to act upon it? The Senecas are evidently divided 
Into two very nearly equal parties, the one for and the other 
against the treaty, splitting on the subject of emigration, which 
is much to be regretted. Their own true interest and the liberal 
Views of the Governmentthey do not comprehend, and how- 
ever desirable it is that they should leave New York, which 
would be the probable, but not the necessary consequence of 
the ratificction of the treaty, one-half of them appear to be 
other wise determined for the present. The report and accom- 
panying papers show that much excitement prevails among 
them on the subject, and makes it too certain that but for bad 
advice they would accede to the prepesed terms, which perhaps 
a renewed application might find them willing to do. ‘or this 
last purpose the door is still open, as the council was adjourn- 
ed to the 15th of November next.” 


This letter of Mr. Crawford construes, and po 
perly construes, the Senate’s resolution of the 1ith 
June, 1838. Having submitted his letter to the 
Secretary of War, containing his opinions, &c. the 
Secretary advised upon the subject, and gave Mr. 
Crawford instructions for future operations, and 
these instructions Mr. Crawford embodied in his 
letter to Mr. Gillet, of the 30th of October, 1838, 
and which is as follows, viz: 

“Six: Your report and the treaty with the New York In- 
dians, assented to as amended in the Senate of the United 
States, have been submitted to the Secretary of War. He is 
of opinion that the consent of a majority of all the Seneca 
chiefs must he obtained, but that, as you have heretofore met 
the requirement of the Senate, by full explanations to them in 
council, you may proceed to the Seneca reservations, and 
there obtain the assent of such Indians as have not hereto- 


Sore given it. 


“You are accordingly authorizedand requested, at your ear- 
liest convenience, to proceed to the Seneca reservation in New 
York, and to carry out the above views. Your service among 
the people qualifies you fully for the discharge of this duty, 
and gives assurance of its fair, honest, and capable perform- 
ance. 

“Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
T HARTLEY CRAWFORD. 
“Hon. R. H. Grier, now at Washington.” 


Here we have, sir, what I consider a false step in 
this negotiation, which was not warranted by the 
resolution of the 11th of June, 1838, norsanctioned 
by usage or sound policy,§ in making treaties with 
any nation or Indian tribe whatever. Here, sir, is 
the red book, which contains all of our Indian trea- 
ties from the earliest period to the present day, and 
I boldly challenge any Senator to show me in it a 
single treaty ever made by us with an Indian tribe, 
which was not made with them in council, or else 
by delegates, duly authorized by the council to 
make such treaty. Sir, the McIntosh treaty, 
which was made at the Indian Spring, in Geor- 
gia, forms no exception to the principle I have 
here laid down. That treaty purported to have 
been made in council, and to have been assented by 
a majority of the chiefs, and to have been agreea- 
ble to a majority of the Creeks. These impor- 
tant, and leading, and controlling facts, were 
vouched for and asserted by our commissioner, on 
that occasion, in his report. Relying upon the 
truth of that statement, the Senate ratified that 
treaty—and what followed? McIntosh was mur- 
dered, and his followers were driven, for refuge 
and safety, out of the Creek nation into the white 
settlements. President Adams refused to carry 
that treaty into effect; and, at the following session 
of Congress, laid the facts of that treaty before the 
Senate—and what did the Senate do withit?) The 
Senate investigated it, and, finding it had been 
made by aminority of the chiefs, and by bribery 
and unfair means, the Se: ate declared it null and 
void; and yet, sir, with a knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate upon that treaty, we find, by 
Mr. Crawford’s instructions to Mr. Gillet, which I 
have just read,that ourcommissioner was authorized 
to proceed, for a third time, to the Seneca reserva- 
tion, and there obtain ‘“‘the assent of such Iadians 
as had not heretofore given it.” 

This mode of hunting up Indians, and of getting 
their signatures, out of council, in the woods, or any 
where, wheresoever they may be found, seems not 
to have been very cordially approved of by Gene- 
ral Dearborn; and upon ascertaining this fact, we 
find Mr. Crawford addressing another letter to Mr. 
G llett, of the 19th of November, 1838, in which 
he says: “ The instructions given you when here, 
it seems to me, would justify your assembling of the 
Senecas, should you decm it necessary. But to re- 
move any doubt, I am directed by the Secretary 
of War to say, that if General Dearborn’ desires it, 
you are authorized, at your discretion, to held such 
council.” 

Here we find it a matter of doubt whether Mr. 
Gillett’s instructions would authorize him to con- 
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vene acouncil, and is stated that he is not to co 
vene the council, unless General Dearborn should ¢,. 
sire it, and noteven then, unless at his discretion, 
And he never did convene the council, although jt 
will be remembered that, on the 20th of October 
previous, the commissioner had not closed the 
council which he was then holding, but had pub. 
licly adjourned it to the 15th of November. This 
public pledge, which we find studiously violajed 
seems to have given the parties concerned in it no 
sort of uneasiness, or to have needed any sort of 
apology. This violation of a public pledge by a 
du!v authorized commissioner, is justified, though 
not avowed, on the ground, I suppose, that we are 
not bound, according to modern ethics, to keep faith 
with heretics or infidels; and we are called upon 
as the high priests of the United States, on the 
alleged, but fallacious, pretext of exp:diency, to 
endorre this code of morality. 

Mr. Gillet says, in his report upon this mission 
that “‘he visited such places on the reservations as he 
was desired to by any of the chiefs. Eight of jhe 
signatures were received at his room in Buffalo 
one at his former lodgings at Buffalo creek, and one 
at the residence of the sub-agent.” These ten, adq. 
ed to the thirty-one before received, mikes forty. 
one altogether, which is a majority of one, and then 
he insists that the treaty had been assented to; if 
not according to the resolution of the Senate, it was 
assented to according to the instructions of the War 
Dep irtment. 

General Dearbern’s report, in the main, varies 
but little from that of Mr. Gillett. He states, how. 
ever, that he thought there ought to have been a 
council, but seems to have acquiesced in the other 
mede, as Mr. Gillett showed him the instruciions 
he had received of Mr. Crawford of the 13th of Oc. 
tober, by which he considered himself prohibited from 
calling aceuncil. It is denied that Mr. Gillett said 
any thing to General Dearborn about his subsequent 
instructions of the 12th of November, 1838. As Mr. 
Gillett no doubt intended to avail himself of the 
discretion these instructions gave him, and finding the 
pliant New Englander acquiescing in his views of 
expediency, he never did inform General Dearborn 
of those instructions. Generai Dearborn, in his 
letter to Gov. Everett of the 19th January last, says, 
he never saw or heard of the instructions of Mr. Craw- 

Jord to Mr. Gillett of the 12th of November, 1838, and 
yet the credulous General, after he had found out 
the existence of such secret instructions some time 
after the negotiation was ended, and after the whole 
proceedmgs were published, seems to take no ol- 
fence at the circumstance, but states that he be- 
lieves (a belief, to say the least of it, which shows 
‘on his part, a marvellous credulity) that his not 
seeing those instructions was undesigned and acci- 
dental. 

Mr. Crawford, in his letter to the Secretary of 
War of the 15th of January, 1839, upon the sub- 
ject of the last reports of Mr. Gillett and General 
Dearborn, says: 

“That ten additional assents had been obtained, but that two 
of which are not manifested, by the op appeuring and sign- 
ing in person. The reasons given for their not appearing and 
signing in ‘person the treaty as modified, are, that one of them 


was absent, and the other prevented from doing so by the acu 
of chiefs opposed to the treaty.” 


These are important details, and are not to be 
found in the printed report of Mr. Gilleit, before 
whom these transactions occurred, and which pro- 
bably accounts for the fact that several of the 
chiefs, whose signatures appear to the treaty, deny 
ever signing or assenting to the treaty, or of autho- 

izing any other person to do so for them. I say im- 
portant, because it will be observed that those two, 
signing by attorney, constitute what is claimed asa 
majority of the chiefs. Mr. Crawford concludes 
his letter by submitting the treaty, signed in the 
manner we have seen, by forty-one chiefs, for the 
consideration of the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of War reports upon this treaty to 
the President, of the 19th January, 1839, and re- 
commends the Presi:lent to sabmit it to the Senate. 
Here let me remark, that the President is autho- 
rized by the terms of the resolution of the Senate of 
the Ilth of June, 1838, to promu'ge this treaty, 
without again econsuliing the Senate about it 
whenever he is satisfied that it has been assented to 
according to the true meaning and intent of the re 
solution of the llth of June, 1838. The Presiden 
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dit advisable, for reasons set forth in his 
se the Senate of the lst January, 
i 139 not to promulge this treaty, but he 
submitted it again for our advice. By do- 
ing so, he has shown that our confidence 
"had not been misplaced. He has shown, most 
' abundantly, that though he appreciated the wishes 
and interests of New York and of Massachusetts, 
that he was, at the same time, Rot disposed to 
cratify even those two powerful States, at the ex- 
nense and sacrifice of the just claims of even a 
«mall fragment ef wretched and miserable Indians. 
He had the pewer to speak but a single woid, and 
close wp this controversy forever. But, sir, he wise:y 
referred adhering to the immutable and eternal 
principles of justice, to the pecuniary gains of 
Massachusetts or New York; he preferred preserv- 
ing, with scrupulous fidelity, our national charac- 
er, and honor and honesty, to the contemptible 
spoils and laurels which might be gathered in 
triumphirg, by forced and unlawful means, over 
a handful of ignorant savages. Sir, he resisted 
jmportunities, and refused to promulge the treaty, 
and sent it back to the Senate, to his impartial 
constitational advisers, for their consideration. 
And how did the Senate dispose of it? Let the 
report of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
last session, and of the resolution of the 2d of 
March last, founded upon that report, answer the 
question. What is the reselution of the 2d of 
| March? 


‘ Resolved, That whenever the President of the United States 


| shall be satisfied thatthe assent of the Seneca tribe of Indians 


| has been given to the amended treaty of June 11, 1838, with the 


_ New York Indians, according to the true intent and meaning 


of the resolution of the Senate of the llth June, 1838, the Se- 


| nate recommend that the President make proclamation of said 


treaty, and carry the same into effect.” 
Sir, we adopted that resolution for the purpose 


' of giving the parties interested another opportunity, 
| which they desired, to get the treaty a-sented (o by 


the Senecas. This was done on the 2d of March, 
the day before we adjourned the last Congress. 

On the 7th of that month, four days after the 
adjournment, and before the treaty we had thus 
disposed of had left the Secretary’s office, so far as 


I know, but certainly before it had left the War 


Department, we find Nath. T. Strong, a Seneca 
chief, in a letter to the President, misrc presenting 
the views and proceedings of the Senate upon that 
treaty, and urging him to ratify it. On the 9th of 
March, we find Mr. Allen, the agent of the land 
company, of whom I have before spoken, in his 
letter to the President, urging him to ratify the 
treaty, which the Senate had refused to do, but 
seven days before. He furnishes the President the 
same list of chiefs we had had before us, which he 
contended was a majority of the Senecas. 

On the 11th, we find Mr. Wilcox, another pro- 
minent individual throughout the whole of this 
long protracted negotiation, in his letter to the Pre- 
sident, urging him to ratify the treaty, and endors- 
ing the trath of Allen’s statement relative to the 
number of chiefs. 

On the 11th, we find Mr. Stryker, the sub-agent, 
in his letter to the President, furnishing a listof the 
chiefs, with the same view. 


On the 4th of April, we have a letter to the Pre- 
sident, from tne Ogden .and company, with the 
‘ame view; and on the 6th of March, two days 
afier we adjourned, we find that two of our brother 
Senators, Messrs. TattmMapce and Norve.t, fur- 
nished to this same Mr. Allen, for the purpose of 
Showing (what they no deubt believed, and for 
which | attach no blame) that the requirements of 
the Senate, by the reso ution of the 11th of June, 
1838, that the treaty should be assented to in open 
council, was dispensed with by the resolution of 
the 2d of March. I can only say that that was not 
my understanding of the resolution of the 2d of 
March. Whats thatresolution? The resolution 
of the 2d of March authorized the President to 
make proclamation of the Seneca treaty whenever 
he should be satisfied that the amended treaty had 
been assented to, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the resolution of the 11th of June, 1838 
And how was that resolution of the Llth of June 
construed? Let the report of the Committee on [n- 
dian Affairs answer. And how was it construed 
by the commissioner, and by the War Department, 
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until it was found expedient for them to give it a 
different construction? Let the history of this nego- 
tiation, which the published documents fully fur- 
nish, answer the question. How was it construed 
by the President? Lethis message of the l4th of 
January last answer the question. 

Construing these resolutions as we did, the Pre- 
sident refused to promulge the treaty, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts made to induce him to do so. He 
despatched the Secretary of War, last August, to 
Buffalo, for the purpore of submitting the amended 
treaty to the Senecas, containing the views of the 
Senate, as re-ailirmed by the resolution of the 2d 
March. He convened a council for this purpose, 
and what was the result? The Secretary has given 
us nothing but the speeches of himself, of Gene- 
ral Dearborn, of the agent, and of the Indian 
chiefs, for and against the treaty. But the Presi- 
dent, in the message of the 14th of January last, 
transmitting this treaty again, and for the third 
time, to the Senate, for ratification, has given us 
the result of the Secretary’s negotiation in three 
italicised lines, (multum in parvo,) which is, that 
‘no advance towards obtaining the assent of the Sene- 
cas lo the amended treaty, in council, was made, nor 
can a majority of them, in council, be now obtained.” 

I have now, sir, endeavored to give the Senate a 
full and impartial, though I fear a tedious, history 
of what I consider the imporant poiaots of this 
whole matter, from the beginning up to this day; 
and in doing so, Ihave based my statements upon 
the official published documents emanating from 
the public agents and officers of the Government. 
I have not relied, because such testimony, however 
unjustly, in some instances, might be cavilled at, 
upon Indian statements and Indian affidavits. Nor 
have I relied, for any thing I have said, upon the 
wrilten statements of the Quakers, who are viewed 
by some gentlemen as officious intruders and inter- 
meddlers in this affair—not because I do not consi- 
der their statements as entitled to the fullest belief, 
but because I have not found such reliance neces- 
sary. 

Now, sir, having wholly failed, afer two years 
of expense and trouble, of trials and tribulations, 
backed by the potent inflaence of New York and 
Massachusetts, and ef the active members of the land 
company and their rewarded chiefs, to obtain, in 
open council or otherwise, the voluntary assent of 
a majority of the Seneca chiefs to the very liberal 
treaty we are now considering—a treaty by which 
we agree to give to the Senecas, for their part of 
the Green Bay lands, their portion of the $400,000 in 
cath, and their portion of the 1,800,000 acres of land 
west of the State of Missouri—having failed in all 
this, what shall we do? Shall we throw our treaty 
in the fire, and take by force what we have been un- 
able to accomplish by negotiation? It is a grave 
question for the Senate to decide. If history is to 
be credited, it is not an unusual occurrence for the 
weak and helpless to be robbed and preyed upon 
by powerful civilized communities professing 
Christianity. Sir, when Cesar demanded the 
public treasure of Rome, he scorned the production 
of any other warrant than his sword. And if we 
really want the lands of the Senecas for our mas- 
ters—for this huge and overgrown land company— 
we have but to use a similar argumeat, and no 
doubt it will be attended with similar success. Sir, 
if we decide upon such a step, let us accomplish 
our purpose in the bold spirit of the valiant high- 
wayman, and not by the trick and trap, the shuf- 
fling and legerdemain of a spurious treaty? If we 
have determined to give up our henesty, I hope we 
shall at least preserve our reputation for courage. 

By acensus of the Senecas, which has been fur- 
nished us, it appears that not only a majority of 
the chiefs, but also, about fourteen-fifteenths of the 
whole population, are against the treaty, and op- 
posed to emigration. This proportion, we find 
existing now among them, after all the influences 
I have before alluded to have been brought to 
bear upon them for upwards cf two years. And, 
sir, what is more, after endeavoring, in addition 
to all this, to starve them isto submission, by with- 
holding from them un‘il Jate in the summer of 

1838, their annuity of 1837, I will read to 
the Senate, for their information, the letter of Mr. 
Harris of the 14th of March, 1838: 





i 


Senate. 





War Dapartaent, 
Office of Indian Affaira, March 14, 138, 
“Sir: In regard to the inquiries contained in the honorable 
Mr. Marvin's letter of the 2d instant, referred by you to this 
office for a report, [beg leave to obeerve, that itis known here 
that the Senaca annuity for 1837 has net been paid. Remit- 
tances were made for the purpose in June last; but owing to 
Various Causes, among which were the absence ofan explorieg 
party to the West, ‘he pendency of a negotiation with the 
New York Indians, and the engagement of the disbursing 
agent in the suppression of the hostile movements on the Cana- 
da border, the payment has not been made. The sud agent, 
now here, informs me that it is not dasivable it should be 
made until the return of the delegation now in this city. 
Yery respectiully, your most obedient servant, 


©. A. HARRIS, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. R. Poinsgrr, Secretary of War. 


Sir, the Indians now are, as they have been from 
the beginning, agitated, exc ted, and unhappy, 
about this treaty; and I now hope that, on this day, 
the Senate will quiet their agonizing apprehen- 
sions by finally disposing of it—by ratifying or re- 
jecting it. 

I had thought the treaty an advantageous one to 
the Indians. I think so still But I am not dis- 
posed to force upon them a measure, though cal- 
culated, as I believe, to redound to their advantage, 
which they literally abhor. Whenever they may 
manifest a disposinon to go westward, I, for one, 
will be willing to give them a home. But, in 
any future treaty we may have with them, should 
this one be rejected, I hope we shall have nothing 
to do with the Massachusetts land company. Let 
this company extingussh their right of occupancy 
themselves. And I here call apon those Senators 
who are so opposed to monopolizing compan es and 
corporations—so averse to paying State,orcompapy, 
or corporation debis, with public money or public 
lands, for objects of State or company purposes 
exclusively, to st@id by me on this trying occasion, 
and prevent such a conversion of the public trea- 
sure to such unworthy purposes—to local purpoces 
in which we have not a shadow of interest. 

We have had before usa great mass of testimony 
(ex parte always) upon both sides, criminating and 
recriminating eachother. We have looked over it 
all; and we of the committee congratulate ourselves 
upon being able to make up our minds upon the 
merits of this treaty from the fullness of our cffi- 
cial documents, without relying, in any great de- 
gree, upon this ex parte testimony. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by expressing the 
hope that the S-nate will adopt the resolution 
reported by the Commitee on Indian Affairs, 
wh:ch isa resolution to reject the treaty. 





REMARKS OF MR, BUCHANAN. 

Mr. BOCHANAN said: 

He had a few words more to offer, though he did 
not consider it necessary to prolong the controversy. 
He had already done himself ample justice, and 
placed himself in his tra? position before the 
country. 

When, on Tuesday last, said Mr. B. I introduerd 
my complaint before the Senate, I spoke of the 
Senator and his speech in a spirit of candor, and 
with no purpose whatever except that of defending 
myself. He then replied to my remarks, and the 
subject pasted away without leaving behind one 
unpleasant feeling, so far as I was concerned. The 
Senator slept upon what he had said. It appears 
his friends had misunderstood him, and he deemed 
it necessary to renew the debate. I did not misun- 
derstand him; and in preparing my remarks for 
the press, I should have carefully suppressed every 
expression which could have given him pain. 

At his request, 1 have delayed to publish the re- 
marks which I made om Tuesday last, until he 
could have an opportunity of being again heard in 
reply. He has now enjoyed that opportunity to 
the fullest extent, and what has been the result? 
My charge against him was, that he had over and 
over again asserted, nay, that he had made it the 
very foundation upon which a great part of his 
speeeh rested, that I had advocated the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill, because it would destroy the 
banks of the country, introduce an exclusive me- 
tallic currency, prostrate credit, check importa- 
tions, and reduce the value of property and the 
wages of labor. This was the character whieh the 
Senator said had been given to the measure by my- 
self, and, alarming as these doctrines were, he was 
rejoiced that they had been frankly avowed. Has 
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he established the trath of any one of these asser- 
tions? No, sir; no. He has scarcely even made 
the atempt; but has endeavored throughout to 
evade this distinet issue. 
that it wes impossible for him to maintain the alle- 
gations which he had made. I shall not enter into 
a woman’s war of words with him. It is enough 


for me to have fixed upon .him the charge of hav- | 


ing, throughout his whole published speech, misre- 
presented my arguments. 


He will never be able to relieve himself from it. 
But the Senator, well knowing that the ground 


which he occupied in his published speech wonld — 


not sustain him for a moment, has attempted to 
slide off from it, and has seized, with a desperate 
grasp, upon a single sentence uttered by me, for 
the purpose of proving that I am the friend of an 
exclusive metallic currency. Even if he could 
establish this fact, which is impossible, that is no 
part of the question at issue between us. In order 
to establish his position, he must not only prove 
that, in the abstract, lam a hard money man, but 
that I contended that the Independent Treasury 
bill would convert this into a ha'd money ccuntry. 
I used the sentence to which he refers with no re- 


ference whatever to any effect which might be pro- | 


duced by the bill. It is contained in that portion 
of my remarks which relate exclusively to the fatal 
consequences to domestic manufactuces which 


flow from the enormous amount of our paper is- | 


sues at the period of our greatest bank expansions. 
To what extent I was willing to proceed in reduc- 
ing “our nominal to the real standard of prices 
throughout the world,” I had over and over again 
exp'a'ned. 


extent of this reform was pointed out by me in the 
elearest and most distinct manner. 


Legislatures, who alone possess the power. A large 
portion of the frame work of the Senator’s speech con- 
sisted of his reiterated assertions that I had imputed to 


the Independent Treasury bill the fatal consequences | 
which | have already enumerated; and he is now | 


reduced to the necessity of e caping from these as- 
sertions by quoting a single sentence of mine, 


which, on its face, has no connection whatever | 


with this bill. Such is his unhappy cendition. 
The Senator complains to-day that I did not state 


on Tuestay last the pacticular misrepresentations of | 
In this | 


my speech which I charged against him. 
he is mistaken. I stated them then as explicitly as 
I have done to-day. All the Senators who heard 
me on that occasion must recollect, that I then 


charged the Senator with having put into my mouth, 
as arguments in favor of the Independent Treasury 
bill, the very strongest objections which had ever | 


been urged against it by its enemies. I specified 


the particulars of which I complained, and read ex- | 
tracts from the Senator’s speech, to prove the truth | 
I now cheerfully appeal to | 


of these specifications. 
the Senate and to the world, to decide what ought 


to be thought of a Senator who has, over and over | 


again, reiterated the assertion in his printed speech, 
that I had supported the bill oa principles which I 


not only did not hold but had expressly disavowed. | 


The Senator says I complimented him on his 
speech after he had delivered it. 
tween us on the occasion to which he refers, was 
this, according to my best recollection. AsI had 


not heard his speech, I asked him if he had done | 
ne justice in stating that I was not the advocate of | 
a pure metallic currency, but was friendly to well | 
He replied that he had; | 


regulated State banks. 
and I may then have complimented hira for this 
cause, because I then considered that he had acted 
towar.is me in a fair and candid manner. 
sorry that I have since been compelled to change 
my opision of his conduct. 

I ,egret, as much as the Senator can do, that I 
delayed so long to expose his misrepresentations; 
but | performed this duty, which I owed to myself, 
atthe very first moment an opportunity presented, 
after they were brought to my knowledge. Uatil 


He knew perfectly well | 


This charge will stick to | 
bim‘as closely as the poisoned shirt of Nessus. | 


1 had declared that it was my desire | 
tu reform, and not to destroy, the banks—to place | 
them in such a condition as always to secure to the | 
country a cuirency convertible into specie; and the | 


1 shall not | 
egain trouble the Senate with an enumeration of | 
the reforms in our banking system which, in my | 
humble opinion, ought to be adopted by the Siate | 


What passed be- | 
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Saturday evening last, when I first read his speech, 
I was slumbering in security, not even dreaming that 
the misrepresentations of my remarks wi'h which 
the country was filled, had proceeded from his pub- 
lished speech. If my speech had circulated with 
his; if the antidote could have accompanied the 
bane, there isno candid man in the country who 
who would not have done me justice. His speech, 
however, has been extensively circulated; and 
those by whom it has been read, and who have 
never had an opportunity of examining my speech, 
will believe that the arguments which he has attri- 
buted to me in favor of the Independent Treasury 
bill, were actually urged by me on the floor of the 
Senate. If I had suffered his misrepresentations 
to pass unnoticed, I should have done myself great 
injustice. 

The Senator has to-day manifested a very bad 
temper and spirit. He has attributed to me “lan- 
guage which is unparliamentary, ungentlemanly, 
and untrue.” I have but one word to say in reply 
to him; and that is, that his remarks, as applied to 
me, are “tlagitious,” and that he is unworthy of the 
courtesy which one gentleman owes to another. 

I ask the pardon of every other member of the 
Sena‘e for using such an expréssion; but I cannot 
ask that of the Senator from Massachusetts. 





CUMBERLAND ROAD BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

Tuorspay, March 26, 1840. 
The bill for the continuation of the Camberland 
road, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
was taken up for consideration; and the question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. Nor- 
VELL, making appropriations for other roads, har- 
bors, and rivers, 

Mr. NORVELL said, that when, the other day, 
he had submitted to the Senate the amendment 
now before it, the motion tu print it and postpone 
the bill for one day had been inflexibly resisted by the 
Senators from Indiana[Mr. Smiru] and Illinois, 
{Mr. Youne ] This course, on their part, was proba- 
bly very natural. It was characteristic of gentle- 
men “feeling power and forgetting right.” They 
felt conscious of their strength on the Cumberland 
road question; and their impatience, with regard to 
any obstacle which might be presented to the suc- 
cess of their exclusive demands upon the Treasury, 
was in due proportion to their consciousness of 
power. Another Presidential election was ap- 
proaching; and always, onthe eve of such an 
event, it was perhaps to be expected, that a few 
States, having interests in common, pursuing a 
common object, elated with the importance of 
their electoral votes to both parties, and aware of 
the anxiety of both to secure them, should com- 
bine to press, under circumstances so auspicious, a 
favorile measure to their section of country. It 
was to be anticipated that they would be unwilling 
to embark their fortunes with the kindred claims of 
other States, whose weight was not so commanding 
as theirs in the political scale, or who would not 
present so compact an object, so exciting an inte- 
rest, for the appropriating patronage of the Go- 
vernment. In this view of the matter, they were 
not willing to extend the same measure of libera- 
lity to other sections of the country, which they so 
importunately claimed for themselves. He trusted, 
however, that the Senate would take a diffe- 
rent view of the subject, and would act upon prin- 
ciples of a more enlarged and comprehensive po- 
licy. Another Senator from Indiana, (Mr. Wuire,] 
had indulged in expressions of strong disap- 
probation of all combinations for the purpose 
of carrying measures through Congress. That 
Senator had perhaps forgotten that the very 
measure which he, with others, was now pressing 
through the Senate with so much zeal, relied for its 
success, to a great extent, upon this principle of 
combination, and upon the artificial force which 
that combination brought to bear upon a great pend- 
ing political question. A system of log-rolling, of 
combining inierests, to effect an object, was no 
worse in princip'e, no more to be condemned in 
practice, than a system of scrambling, in which all 
the liberal feelings of the human heart were sup. 
pressed, and selfish, looal and personal objects 
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alone were sought to be accomplished, without re 

gard to any other consideration, social or national, 
Society was founded upon combinations and a re. 
Ciprocity of interesis. Governments grew out of 
the mutual wants, necessities, and dependence of 
men upon each other. And he could perceive ny 
reason for passing sentence of condemnation op 
legislative combinations for the promo'ion of vari. 
ous and extensive interests, legitimate and benef. 
cent in their tendency, when that wnion and com. 
promise were the principles which pervaded the 
whole social and federal compact. He could not 
see that one bill, containing large appropriations 

could be more extravagant in effect than a number of 
bills embracing the same objects and the same 
amount of money in separate enactments. He 
considered suggestions of this sort to be but shal. 
low devices to excuse the inequalities and injustice 
of loca}, sectional, and exclusive appropriations 

But, say the honorable Senators, the Cumberland 
road had always stood upon its own merits: it haq 
always been kept separate and apart from other 
objects of appropriation. This assertion was g 
great mistake. He had examined several of the 
acts in which appropriations had been made to the 
Cumberland road. He had limited his examina. 
tions to a few years. These had been sufficient to 
disprove, in the most signal manner, the declara. 
tions of the Senators fiom Indiana and Illinois 
and to serve as a warning to gentlemen against 
the loose assumption of things to be true, in the 
very face of recorded facts. By an act of Cop. 
gress, passed in May, 1628, upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand dolars were appropriated for the 
improvement of harbors, piers, light-houses, and 
roads, and for surveys, and a continuation of the 
Cumberland road. By an act of the 3ist of May, 
1830, appropriations were made for roads in Michi. 
gan, roads and a canal in Florida, and for the fur. 
ther construction of the Cumberland road. By an 
act of the 3d of July, 1832, upwards of one anda 
quarter million of dollars were appropriated for 
harbors, rivers, the Delaware bieakwater, and for 
the continuation of the Cumberland road. In June, 
1834, the civil and diplomatic bill was loaded with 
the Cumberland road. As late as March, 1837, 
anact made appropriations for geological and mine- 
ralogical surveys in the Indian territories, for 
roads in Florida, surveys of the Atlantic coast, and 
a continuation of the Cumberland road. Here, sir, 
was not one instance only, in which this rickety child 
of the honorable Senator had been put out to nurse, 
but five several times, within a few years, it had to be 
sustained by incorporation with other objecis, such 
as his amendment, now before the Senate embraced. 
He had thus proved to demonstration the fal- 
lacy of the declaration that the Cumberland 
road had always stood upon its own merits, and 
was too strong and too sacred to be mingled with 
other objects more constitutional and national in 
their character. He had shown that cfien had that 
work been intruded into other company to prevent 
the termination of its existence. Frequently had 
it heen engrafied upon other appropriations by 
Senators who were so pure, at times, as to revolt 
from the idea of associating even kindred subjecis 
in the same act. All these pretences had been put 
to flight by a brief reference to the records of our 
legislation. They had nota platform left to stand 
upon. It was not, however, at this time, his in'en- 
tion to wage fresh war upon the Cumberland road. 
His object was to clear the way for his amen¢- 
ment, by showing that the-only plausible considera- 
tion urged against its incorporation into this bill— 
that of its having always been kept by itself—was 
entirely destitute of foundation. 

What was his amendment? It embraced no 
new work. It comprised works long in the pro- 
gress of construction or improvement; works which 
had often been examined and re-examined by the 
most scientific officers; works, the estimates for 
which had frequently been subjected to the mot 
rigid serutioy by the appropriate committees. All 
affectation of objection, founded upon the absence 
of these examinations and sciutinies, vanished al 
the touch of trath. It was an objection interposed, to 
answer present purposes, by thuse who were at hear! 
opposed to the improvements sugeested in his ameni. 
ment, It was e difficulty raised up by those wait: 
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formed of the nature, geographical position, and 
value of the works, or started to excite the more 
determined opposition of the enemies of such im- 
rovemeats. The amendment, based upon offic al 
estimates from the War Department, had nothing 

mplicated about it. Tne objects were familiar to 
ae Senator who had ever turned his mind to the 
rraminatiod of such matters; and certainly every 
Western Senator, qualified for his duty,was bound to 
yaderstand before he interposed difficulties and ob- 
sacies of a frivolous na'ure to such appropria- 
tons. By the amendment it was proposed to appro- 
priate 48,000 dollars for examinations and surveys 
east and west of the Mississippi; 262,947 dollars 
for the improvement of roads other than the Cum- 
perland road; 854,500 dollars for removing obstruc- 
yons to the navigation of rivers; 200,000 dollars 
for the further construction of breakwaters; and 
924,031 dollars for the continued improvement of 
haibors, principally upon the lakes and Weitern 
waters. The whole of the proposed appropriations 
amounted to 2,289,478 doliars. The sum was to- 
erably large, but not greater than the importance 
of the improvements would justify. Besides, he 
had separated the items for the purpose of taking 
ihe sense of the Senate upon each; and Senators 
who might favor one class of works, and rot ano- 
ther, could vote accordingly. They could reduce 
the eppropriations, or strike out such as they disap- 
poved altogeher. They might cut down the 
amount to one million, or to half thatsum. For 
his part, as en American Senator, he consider- 
el him elf bound, while looking specially to 
the interests of his own State, to extend 
his views over the whole Union. The co- 
Siaies of Michigan were entitied to an equal 
consideration with her in our Federal legis- 
jation. In this amendment, however, she had 
a deep intrest. It contained appropriations for 
the continued improvement, both of her roads and 
her harbors; and he should feel himself recreant to 
his duty to her, if he did not, upon all occasions, 
earnestly seek, by every lawful and honorable 
means, to promote those vital objects of improve- 
ment which, without embarrassing the Treasury, 
would so essentially conduce to her prosperity. 
His amendment was nct a substitute, but an addi- 
tion to the Cumberland road. To oppose it, on 
the ground of a collis on between them, indicated 
nothing but a want of any correct and just 
knowledge ef the course which things had taken 
here. At any rate, if he stood alone in his 
vote, he should insist upon taking the sense 
of the Senate on the subject, until he found 
that any further perseverance would be use- 
less. The Cumberland road, after it left the 
river Ohio, had become a sectional, rather than 
a national improvement; and viewed, as it was, 
asa sectional measure, it had no special claim to 
the favor of a Michigan Senator. Iis tendency 
was to facilitate immigration not into that State, 
but into the States south of her. It would pro- 
mote their settlement and cultivation; and while 
he contemplated their march to prosperity with 
pleasure, he could not consider it the part of 
wisdom to hasten that march, while they conti- 
nued to exhibit a disposition to withhold from 
his Staté the means of adding to her advances in 
agriculture, navigation, commerce, and popula- 
tion. He was not satisfied with professions; he 
wanted votes. 

Many of the works embraced in the amendment, 
were dilapidating for the want of money to con- 
tinue their improvement. The Jakes and other na- 
vigable waters, which flow into the St. Lawrence 
and the king of rivers, were declared, as he had 
on former occasions said, to be the common high- 
way of all the people of the United States. The 
Slates throngh which they passed would im- 
pose no impost, dutv, or tax whatever, for 
their improvement. These provisions were to be 
found in the ordinance of 1787; an ordinance 
which had always, except in one case, to which he 
would not more specially refer at this time, been 
considered as sacredly binding on the parties to it, 
Sir, you are bound, solemnly bound, after declar- 
ing the lakes to be the free and common highway 
of the nation, and after inhibiting to the lake States 
all the means of rendering that common highway 
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safe to the ships, commerce, and mariners that 
moye upon their waters, to construct harbors, to 
build light-houses, and to do whatever else may 
conduce to thatsafety. How can youcszape {rom 
the performance of this duty? You cannot, sir, 
without a sacrifice of some of the highest obl ga- 
tions which, as a Confederacy, you owe to the 
States more immediately concerned. 

War was among the possibilities even of the 
present year. Your lakes and Northern frontier 
will be its principal theatres, There, on the great 
inland seas of this continent, bas your navy, in 
squadrons, shed undying glory on your arms, 
bound your brows with the wreaths of victory, and 
emblazoned your national character with {resh lus- 
tre. There, on that froatier and on the lakes, your 
future battles will be fought with the colossal pow- 
er which bestrides one half of the globe. ‘There 
will you need harbors of shelter and protection for 
your public vessels and seamen; and there will you 
require, in winter especially, military roads for the 
conveyance of troops and munitions of war to the 
forts so important to the defence of the country. 

After some remarks by Mr. CLAY of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. DAVIS, in opposition to the 
amendment, . 

Mr. PORTER said: I feel extremely reluctant to 
detain the Sena'e by a participation in this discus- 
sion; but, in voting against this amendment of my 
colleague, which I intend to do, I wish, if possible, 
to place myself ina light to justify that vote, espe- 
cially as many of the items of appropriation em- 
braced in it purport to have for their object expen- 
ditures cn public works, in whch the people of 
Michigan have a deep and vital interest. I allude 
to the improvement of harbors on the great lakes. 
I shall vote against his amendment, sir, not be- 
cause I am hostile to these appropriations, but be- 
cause I am friendly to them. [ am ready to do 
any thing that I can with honor to promo’e the 
great interets of Western trade, which I believe to 
be essentially interwoven with the fate of this har- 
bor policy. I speak particularly with reference to 
the harbors on these lakes, because it is in respect 
to them I am somewhat minutely informed, and it 
is particularly my duty to speak. If mv colleague 
is prepared to vote for all the items in this amend- 
ment, requiring appropriations to the amount of 
nearly two and a half millions of dollars, extend- 
ing not only throughout our sea, gulf, and lake 
coasts, but to rivers in various parts of ihe United 
States, he has greatly the advan'age of me in a 
knowledge of this branch of topography. I am 
aware, sir, that all these items are embraced in 
the estima'es of the Topographical Bureau, (a 
fact, however, affording no evidence of their ex- 
clusive merit,) sent here in decumentary form. 
as the result of surveys and examinations mate 
by civil engineers, and that they have all heretofore 
been objects ef appropriation in a greater or less 
degree. But for myseif, sir, inasmuch as we have 
not the conclusions of a commi'tee on this subject 
to enlighten us, and as I have enjoyed no means of 
being advised in detail of the merits of all these 
works, I am left to the inference whch, in the ab- 
sence of information 1 must draw, that there may 
be some “or which further appropriations would not 
be demanded by high considerations of public utili- 
tv. A suspension may be advisatle as to some, 
and an entire abandonment as to others. I believe, 
sir, this want of information in detail pervades al- 
most this entire Senate. I do not believe it is pre- 
pared to act advisedly on this complicated amend- 
ment; and this fact would of itself be fearfully por- 
tentous of the fate of the harbor bil!, were it de- 
pendent alone on the vote about to be taken. 

This Cumberland road bill, my colleague tells 
you, is a “rickety child,” and he cites an in-tance in 
which it was itself once the subject of an amend- 
ment toa special appropriation bili to help it a'ong. 
In my judgment, sir, this is a most unfor'unate 
personification for my colleague. Ifthe Cumber- 
land road bill be indeed ‘fa rickety chld,” I am 
unwilling to give it an opportunity cf imparting 
any of its infirmity to the harbor bill. An incepa- 
rable union of the two will lead to a common fata- 
lity. They must go to the tomb of the Capulets 
together, Egually certain, too, for reasons I have 
stated, would be the doom of our favorite lccal po. 
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licy, were his amendment to be pressed now as a 
subst tute, and the vote on itto be final and con- 
clusive, 

I deprecate, sir, any course of legislation calcu- 
lated to jeopardize the great interests of which I 
speak, by subjecting them to decision on a false 
issue. [wish the harbor bill (and as before, sir, I 
mean particularly the lake items of it) to stand on 
is merits alone; for 1 know not, at ths time, of 
any internal policy with which it could be con- 
nec ed, in the process of legislation, that would be 
calculated to aid its passage through Congress. 
But how can it so s'and, sir, with my colleague's 
amendment added to the original bill, on a final 
vote? We all know there are gentlemen in both 
Houses whose opinions in respect to the power of 
Congress to apprepriat2 money for tie Cumberland 
read are such as to forbi! the hope that their votes 
can be had for i's continued prosecution at the na- 
tional charge. The naked question comes up, sir, 
for I take it as granted that the two per cent. fund 
is no longer a fountain at which constitational sins 
may be washed away. The number of these gea- 
tlemen is by no means small; and, while the entire 
bill, with amendmeuts, is sure to encounter their 
Opposition on this ground, and while we are, by 
embarrassing the eclion of the Senate on the Cum- 
berland Road bill, unnecessarily inviting the hos- 
tility of its immediate friends to our measure, in 
case theirs fails through our act, we have ‘‘the 
hope of despair” to look to, that Senators will vote 
for ns in the dark (for they must do so, if they vote 
at allin our favor) on this voluminous, complex, 
uninvestigated, (except in the figures of the Topo- 
graphical Burean) amendment of my colleague. 

Oar harbor bil is not embarrased by these doc- 
trinal difficulties which beset the Cumberland road 
bill. Tue friends of the latter measure are our 
friends, and if we present claims to the liberality 
of Congress equally meritorious with theirs, which 
I believe we can do, we shali assuredly, at the pro- 
per time, have their support. I am willing, and I 
be'ieve it safe, sir, to trust the policy of lake har- 
bor appropriations to their sense of what is due to 
the great interests of Western commerce on the 
great lakes; and I am willing and desirous, too, 
that every item of appropriation for which we may 
ask shou'd be subjected to rigid scrutiny. I desire 
the Senate to know what they are about (and they 
do not know now) when the subject is properly 
presented, either by themselves or through the able 
Commitiee on Commerce, of which my colleague 
is amember; and, if we thea fail, 1 shall attribute 
the failure, not to a want of merit in the claims of 
the lake harbers, but to considerations arising out 
of the present condition of the public finances. 

Bat, Mr. Presiden!, while this system of improve- 
ment—which I so ardently desire to favor—reach- 
es, by immediate contact, the interesis of six States 
and one territory of this Union, I can speak of it 
emphatically in view of these of my own S'ate— 
even of the very city of my residence; although, 
as is we!l known, she asks nothing from Congress 
in the way of direct local appropriation, to adi to 
her commercial facilities, so far as they are con- 
necte! with navigaton. Yes, sir,even Detroit is 
deeply inter sted in these? lake works, and were I 
to lock to her welfare alone, I could find abundant 
reason to deprecate any unforiunate step in the 
forms of legislation which should put the harbor 
bill to the extent of the intere+t J, in part, imme- 
diately represent in it at hazard. 

The city of Detroit is regarded as one of the 
mosteligible points on the great lakes, above the 
Falls of Niagara, for owning and con'rolling lake 
shipping. Occupying an interm: diate point in this 
great chain of navigation—having a natural har- 
bor of unsurpassed excellence and unlimited capa- 
city—she adds the important acvantage of being 
one of the first to be emancipated from the icy fet- 
ters of winter. The business of the season w:th 
the upper ports, both of Lake Erie and the lakes 
above her, she is among the first to participate im, 
and employment is, in many instances, for wecks, 
given to her shipping, while at other important 
points it is locked up withice. And this feature in 
our position is becoming more and more impor- 
tant as the trade of the West increases, In proof 
of the real existence of these peculiar advantages, 
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I might add that, of the entive tonnage of all these 
lakes, about one-fourth is licensed and enrolled at 
the port of Detroit, and this, too, without her enjoy- 
ing the benefits of being a terminating pojnt of a 
far-reaching inland communication. The interest 
that Detroit then has, sir, in these harbor improve- 
ments, is not directly local as to herself. It consists 
in the security they will afford to her ‘shipping, 
which is every where abroad upon and whitening 
these great inland seas, and to the lives, not only of 
passengers, but of her hardy, intrepid mariners, 
whose perils and hardships in the vernal and au- 
tamnal seasons are far greater than those encoun- 
tered on the ocean. 

But, of the local interests of the people in differ- 
ent parts of our State, it is unnecessary for me to 
speak in order that my line of duty may be appa- 
rent on this interesting subject. A glance at our 
map is sufficient to “define my position” here, sir, 
and I believe it will not be misunderstuod. I speak 
of these interests as local, with a view to present 
object, which is, not to discuss the merits, in whole 


or in part, of the harbor bill, not now asa bill be- | 


fere us, but which I hope soon to see here, proper- 
ly digested, as it doubtless will be, by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. When that shall appear, I 
doubt not my colleague will do it justice by a far 


more able elucidation of its general benefits than it | 


will be in my power to bring to its aid. 

I will take occasion, Mr. President, while I am 
up, to say to the friends of the Cumberland road, 
that I am with them. I shall vote for all necessary 
and judicious appropriations for its continuation, 
ist them be what they may, unless objeetions I do 
not now anlicipate shall present themselves. I re- 
gird it as a great national improvement. I admire 
tie wisdom of its conception, and commend the 
z al with which its friends have pressed, thus far, 
is onward march towards completion. I be!ong to 
tiat school of constructionis's who believe in the 
power of the Federal Government, with the assent 
of the States whose territory is occupied for that 
purpose, to construct works of inteinal improve- 
ment of this character; and I cannot regard that 
work as “sectional” which, like this, will, in its 
completion, penetrate moe than one-foorh of the 
Etates of this Union, and, by direct or indirect 
means, contribute to the couwmon benefit of all. 

I will only add, sir, that I do not believe the zeal 
of my colleague for these harbor appropriations to 
be less earnest and devoted than my own. We 
only differ as to the time and mode of presenting the 
subject to the consideration of the Senate, and, if I 
do not greatly mistake the indications around me, 
the vote about to be taken on this amendment will 
show that I have judged correctly. 

The question was then taken on the first branch 
of the amendment proposed by Mr. Norve xt, and 
it was rejected. 

Mr. NORVELL then said, that as he perceived 
an indisposition in the Senate to favor his amend- 
ment, he would withdraw the residue of it. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then moved to strike 
out all of said bill after the word “‘dol'ars,” in the 
11th line, which is in the following words: 

“Which said appropriations are made upon the same terms, 


and shall be subject to allthe provisions, conditions, restric- 
tions, and limitations, touching appropriations for the Cum- 
berland road, contained in the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
for continuing the eenstruction, and for the repair of the Cum- 


beriand road,” approved the third day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven.’ 

Mr. C. said, the part of the bll which he had 
moved to strike out, referred to and proposed to 
continue the conditions, limitations, and restric- 
tions, contained in an act making appropriations for 
the same road, which was approved on the 3d day 
of March, 1837. Jn order to understand those 
conditions, limitations, and restrictions, it would be 
necessary torefer to that act; and the most impor- 
tant would be found in the fourth and last section, 
which was io the following word-: 

“Sec. 4. And be itfurther enacted, That the several sums 
hereby appropriated for the construction of the Cumberland 
road, in the States of Ohio, Tidiana, and Lilinois, shal be re- 
placed by said States respectively, out of the fund reserved 
to each for laying out and mking roads under the direction 
of Congress, by the several acts passed for the admission of said 
States into the Union, on equal footing with the original 
States.’’ 

Mr. C. said the section he had just read had 
reference to what was commonly called the 2 per 
cent. fund, reserved by the compacts for th: ad- 
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making of a road, or roads, leading to the said 
States, under the direction of Congress. The 
clause of the bill, which he had moved to strike 
out, referred to this condition, amongst others, and 
declared, in effect, that the appropriation now 
about to be made, should be “replaced by the said 
Siates respectively, out of the fund reserved to each 
for laying out and making roads under the direction 
of Congress.” This declaration distinctly implied, 
(Mr. C. said) that there exis'ed such afand, out of 
which this large appropriation could or might be 
“replaced,” or refunded to the United States. Mr. 
C. said that any such assertion or implication was 
untrue;that ithad no foundation in fact; and was,con- 
sequently, calculated to deceive,and impose upon the 
country. He said the Senate should take care that 
their records and laws should be founded in truth, 
and contain nothing false and delusive. Mr. C. 
said he was now prepared to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the position he had assumed, by official 
documents. 

He said he would, in the first place, bring to the 
notice of the Senate a report from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, responsive to a resolution he had of- 
fered some days before, which would show the 
amount of thetwo percent. fund which had ac- 
crued upon the lands sold in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, up to the latest returns; and would 
also furnish data on which to estimate the amount 
of the fund hereafter to accrue. The aggregate 
original quantity of public lands in those four States 
was 114,304,652 acres. Of that quantity 46,649,- 
322.29 of acres had been sold; and upon the amount 
for which it sold, the entire two per cent. of the four 
States on the nett proceeds was but $1,096,012 18. 

Now, said Mr. C. to ascertain how the account 
stands, let us inquire into the amount of appropri- 
ations’ which have been applied to making roads 
leading to those States. According to document 
No. 65, in the second volume of the Senate decu- 
ments of 1835-6, there had then been appropriated by 
various acts $5,169,407 76, which was about four 
millions of dollars more than the amount of the two 
percent. which had then accrued in all the four 
Sates. It might have been supposed, with the 
knowledge of such facts, further eapenditures on 
this road would have been abandoned. But, he 
said, strange as it might appear, such was not 
ihe fact. Congress had been stil! going on, at every 
session except one, ever since, making large 
appropriations for the same object, and pretended to 
be reimbursable out of the same fund. By theactof 
24 July, 1856, he said there had been appropriated the 
round sum of $700,000. By the act of March 3d, 
1837, there had been appropriated $390,000. By the 
act of May 25th, 1838, there had been eppropri- 
atcd the sum of $450,000. All those sums, added 
to the amount which had been appropriated, up to 
January, 1836, make the grand aggregate of appro- 
priations for the Cumberland road, at the present 
time, $6,609,407 76—and that grand aggregate 
exceeded the amount of the 2 per cent. fund of the 
four States, which has accrued up to the latest re- 
turns (and which alone was subject to be applied 
to making reads leading to them) by the enormous 
sum of $5,513,395 58!! 

New, (said Mr. C.) notwithstanding Congress has 
expended this vast amountin the construction ot a 
road leading to and through the Siates named in 
the bill, over and above the amount stipulated by 
the several acts for their admission into the Union, 
we are again called on for further appropriations 
to the amount of $450,000, and the attempt is 
again made to keep up the delusion, that we 
are to be reimbursed from the two per cent. fund, 
when every man in the Senate knows that 
fund to be exhausted more than six times over, 
and that, from it, we never can be reimbursed 
one half the amount already expended, and, of 
course, not one dollar of this, nor of any future ap- 
prepriation. Mr. C. said he was prepared to prove 
this, beyond dispute or doubt, ty the same response 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to his resolution, 
from which he had before quoted. That report, 
Mr. C. said, had been laid on the desk of every 
member, and he invited gentlemen to examine it, 
and they would find that the agsregate quantity of 
public land remaining unsold, in the same four 
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the quality and value of those lands? Hews 
would be recol'ected that it had, again and omnia 
been asserted and proved, year after year, for a 
long time past, that nearly all the unsold lands jn 
those States had been offered at public sale, much 
had been subject to private entry for many years 
and had fourd no purchaser at the minimun, 
price, or $1 25 per acre. It had been shown, bya 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, made some two years ago, that there were 
then about 8,386,772 acres of land remaining up. 
sold, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ang 
Missouri, which had been subject to private entry 
and unsold for twenty years and unwards: 
11,590,623 acres, which had been subject to pri. 
vate entry, and had remained unsold for fifteen 
years and under twenty years; and 7,279,580 acres 
which had been subject to private eatry, and had 
oa unsold for ten years and under fifteen 

Without going further with the report, or show. 
ing the quantity that has been offered for sale, and 
remained unsold for a less period than ten years 
we have already no less than 27,266, 976 acres 
(nearly one-half of all the unsold lands in the fou, 
States) that have been subject to private entry for 
a longer period than 10 years; and nobody wij 
take them at $1 25 per acre. Besides this, a re. 
port from the General Land Office, made some 
years ago, carefully compiled from the reports of 
district Jand offices, represented (and he believed 
truly) that millions of acres of the lands then un- 
sold, were unfit for cultivation. The truth of this 
report, too, had been confirmed on the floor of the 
Senate repeatedly, for some years past, perhaps by 
every member from those States. How ofien have 
we heard the expression, ‘“‘refuse Jands;” and how 
truly has that character been fixed upon them by 
the testimony of honorable Sena'ors, as well as by 
official documents? 

‘Then, sir, (said Mr. C.) is it not manifest, from 
this statement of facts, that we can never expect 
tu realize the minimum price for the fifty-seven 
millions of unsold public lands in those States? 
He ventured the assertion, that no member of the 
Senate, however anxious he might be for the suc. 
cess of this bill, could, or would, say that he could 
ever obtain for those unsold an average price of 
$125 peracre. It was impossible, in the nature of 
things. 

But, for the sake of the argument, said Mr. C. 
Jet us suppose that every acre of the unsold pub- 
lic lands in the four States, will command §1 25 
per acre. To what would they amount? The an- 
swer is $71,305,428. On that sum two per cent. 
would only be $1,426,108 56. This sum, added 
to the two per cent. already accrued, would make 
in all, $2,522,120 74—less than one half the 
amount we have already appropriated! Is it fair 
then to say—nay, sir, is it irae—as the section re- 
ferred to by the clause proposed to be stricken out 
asser's, that the money appropriated by the bill 
“shall be replaced out of the fund reserved to each 
for laying out and making roads under the direc- 
tion of Congress?” 

No, sir, said Mr. C. it is untrue, deceptive, and 
fraudulent. Every gentleman who will turn his 
attention to the facts, and the figures, must know 
itto be untrue—must be conclusively satisfied, 
that the clause of the bill, in question, asserts in 
substance, that the United States Government is to 
be reimbursed out of a fund, which has no existence 
now, and never can exist. 

Mr. C. said, it being, then, clearly established, 
that the idea of reimbursing the Government from 
the two per cent. fund which had accraed, or might 
herea(ter accrue, in the four interested States, was 
wholly fallacious and unfounded; and going on the 
presumption that the Senate would not willingly 
place or leave upon its records, bills, or other pro- 
ceedings, that which was at variance with the truth, 
he should expect his motion to be sustained. The 
naked question would then fairly come up, whe- 
ther the General Government possessed the consti 
tutional power to make internal improvemen's 
within the limits of the States? Upon that ques- 
tion, he said, as well as the expediency of exel- 
cising such a power, his mind had been long made 
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and he was prepared to meet it. He said, 
v ‘over, iu the prevent state of things, when the 
m0 ’ 


ational Treasury was exhausted, when we should 
be compelled to borrow the money which was to be 
vended on this road, and when, too, we saw the 
a ition distinctly made that we should hereaf'er 
id to the expenditures already made about 
83,000,000 more, it was peculiarly proper that we 
Pid strip the subject of all disguises, and march 
np tothe true question, and meet it with manly 
frmness. ; ; — 

The fur‘her consideration of the bili was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 





Fripay, March 27, 1840. 
After some remarks from Messrs. YOUNG and 

TAPPAN, in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said, before the question 

yas taken on his amendment, he must ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a short time, to enable 
him to reply to the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Yoona.] He said the Senator to whom he referred 
nad endeavored to elude the force of the facts 
which he (Mr. C.) had on yes‘erday brought to the 
yew of the Senate, establishing the total exhanstion 
of the two per cent. fund, six times told, resuliing 
fom ‘the sales of lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, by a construction which was entirely 
new, and most extraordinary. The Senator from 
\\jinois had insisted that, by the terms of the com- 
pacts between the United S:ates and those several 
Sates, on their admission into the Union, the Ge- 
neral Goverament was bound to make, that is, as 
Mr. C. understood him, to complete, a road leading 
joeach. Mr. C. said such a construction was a 
palpable rerversion of the meaning of the language 
ewployed ia every one of those compacts, as could 
be shown by a moment’s recurrence to them. 

The first of the compacts was that with Ohio, on 
her admission into the Union; and the clause under 
consideration was in the following words: 

“That one twentieth part (equal to 5 per cent.) 
of the nett proceeds of the lands lying within the 
State, sold by Covgress, from and after the thir- 
eth day of June next, after deducting all ex- 
penses incident to the same, shall be applied to 
ihe laying out and making public roads, leading 
from ‘he navigable waters emptying into the Atlan- 
tic, to the Ohio, to the said Stafe, and through the same; 
such roads to be laid out under the authority of 
Congress, with the consent of the several States 
through which the road shall pass.” By the act of 
Congress, approved March 3d, 1803, after Ohio 
had been admitted into the Union, and obviously 
wih her consent, and on her own proposition, 3 per 
cent. of this fund was surrendered to her, to ‘‘be 
applied to the laying out, opening and making 
roads within the said State, and to no other pur- 
pore whatever,” &c. The passage of this act 
left no other fund “to be applied” under the direc- 
on of Congress, except 2 per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds in making a road, or roads leading to that 
Sate. To prove the correctness of this view of 
the subject, Mr. C. said it was only necessary to 
reler to the acts fur the admission of other new 
Sates. For example, the corresponding clause 
in theact for the amission of Indiana, isin the 
followiag words: 

“That 5 per cent. of the nett proceeds of the 
lands lying within said Territory, and which shall 
beso'd by Congress, from and after the first day 
of December next, after deduct ng all expenses in- 
cident to the same, shall be reserved for making 
public roads and canals, of which three-fifths 
shall be applied to those objects within the said 
Siate, under the direction of the Legis'ature thereof, 
and two-fifths [shall be applied] to the making of a 
toad, or roads leading to the said State, uncer the 
directivn of Congress.” 

Now, said Mr. C. can it be pretended that, under 
this agreement, Congress is bound to do more than 
faithfully “to apply two fifths to the making of a 
road” Jeading to either of those States? If it had 
been intended that Congress should make the road, 
that is, complete a 1oad leading from the navigable 
Waters of he Atlantic to either State, for what par- 
pose was the amount to be expended, for that ob- 

ject limited to two per cent. of the nett proceeds of 
the public lands? The cost of such a work was 
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wholly unascertained; and if it had been intended 
thatit should be done, regardless of expense, it was 
aliogether absurd io lim:t or name the amount to 
be expended. 

Moreover, said Mr. C. it is a sound rule of con- 
struction, to take all laws, in pari materia, or on the 
same subject, into consideration, to ascertain the 
meaning of a legislative body. Pursuing this rule, 
I call your atiention to the clause on the same 
point in the act fc: the admission of ILinois into the 
Union, which is in the following words: “two-fifths 
[of the 5 per cent. ] to be disbursed wader the direction 
of Congress in making roads leading to the 
Sia'e.” Now, is not this manifestly a mere 
undertaking to expend the two per cent. in aid 
of, or toward, the construction of a road leading 
in the direction stipulated?) The two-fitths are to 
be so “disbursed,” and no more. If Congress had 
intended that such a road should be made at all 
events, according to the construction of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, the language should, and doubt- 
less would, have been to this effect: and so much of 
the nett proceeds as may be necessary to make a road 
leading to said State, shall be applied to that object, un- 
der the direction of Congress. But, sir, it must be 
apparent to every one, who has paid the slightest 
attention to the subject, that all Congress ever in- 
tended to do, in this matter, was to aid in making 
roads leading to the new Sivates, to the exient of 
two percent. of the nett proceeds; and this has 
been faithfully done, and far more, as I shall show 
before I sitdown. It is unnecessary for me to de- 
tain the Senate by reading the compact with Mis- 
souri; it is substantially the same with those which 
have been already examined. 

But, sir, (said Mr. C.) the Senator asks, is the 
road which was contempla'ed made to Illinois? Is 
it made to Missouri? How much has been ap- 
plied toward the fulfilment of the compacts with 
either of those States? And he insists, in substance, 
that the amount of the two per cent. fund, arising 
on sales of public lands, in either of those States, 
has not been applied by Congress, according to the 
terms of the acts for their admission into the 
Union. Now (said Mr. C.) [have gone through 
all the acts of Congress, making appropriations for 
this road beyond the Ohio, since the adjournment 
of the Senate on yesterday, and am prepared to 
prove, by facts and figures, that we have not only 
performed our duty,in good faith, toward those 
States collectively, but we have done so toward 
each separately. 

Mr. C. said: I assume the position, as now 
well established, that the General Government 
was only bound to expend two per cent. of the nett 
proceeds of the lands sold alter the adoption of their 
respective Constitutions, in aiding the construction 
of roads leading toward those States. He said it 
was, moreover, apparent that we were not bound 
to anticipate the two per cent. fund an hour, but 
only bound to “apply,” or “disburse,” it as it ac- 
crued. Now, sir, how stands the account with the 
four States collectively? Why, sir, (said Mr. C.) 
as I showed you yes'erday, the aggregate amount 
of the two per cent. which has accrued to all those 
States, up to the last returns of lands sold within 
their limits is but. ° . $1,096,012 18 
We have appropriated for the Cam- 

berland road, in all, east and west 

ofthe Ohio, . < . 
Balance in our favor on the gene- 

ral account, ‘ s - $5,513,395 58 
And, sir, [said Mr. C.,] that balance in our favor— 
that mere excess, over and above the fund, as far 
as ithas accrued, as I showed yesterday, is more 
than double the sum to which the two per cent. can 
ever amount, if, contrary to all reasonable expecta- 
tion, every acre of land, including mountains, 
swamps and mora<ses, could be so!d for the mini- 
mum price! 

Well, sir, (said Mr. C.) let me now direct your 
attention to the separate accounts of the several 
States. I will not consame your time by enumerating 
every distinct appropriation, although I have made 
out, and have before me, full statements. I 
will assume, (as I believe may be safely done,) that 
the whole sum of the various appropriations for the 


Cumberland road has been, in round numbers, 
$7,000,000. 


6 609,407 76 
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| Of that sum there has been appropriated for the road 


leading to the State 


of Ohwo, about $3.500,000 


Her two per cent. 


fund is - - 


340,467 47 


The balance in our favor against 


Ohio - - - 


- $3,159,532 53 


There has been appropriated for 


the road leading through Ohio to 
Indiana - - $1,648,650 00 
Her two per cent is 335,007 36 
Badance in our favor against Indi- 
ana : - - - 
There has been appropriated for 
the road leading through Indiana 
to Illinois - $1,085,000 00 
Her two per cent. 
fundis - - 259,587 88 
Balance in eur favor against Dh- 
nols ° * > - 
There has been appropriated for the 
road leading through Illinois to 
Missouri, inc'uding expense of 
the survey - $747,265 00 
Her two per cent. 


1,313,642 64 


825,412 12 


fund is - - 160,949 47 
Balance in our favor against Mis- 
souri = - - - 585,315 53 








Making an aggregate excess of the 

whole two per cent fund, which 

has accrued to the four States of $5,883,902 8@ 

This, too, is without adding the interest on the 
appropriations made in advance, which would 
greatly augment the amount. 

These calculations, said Mr. C. may not be pre- 
cisely accurate. Ihave had time to go over them 
only once; but they are, in the main, correct, and 
must be regarded by all candid men as a conclu- 
sive answer to the allegations and cemplainis 
made by the Senator from Illinois. He trasted 
that gentleman would consider this response to bis 
question, “how much has beea appropriated to 
each of those States,” entirely satisfactory, until be 
could show some other claim to the public trea- 
sure, than the two per cent. fund arising out of the 
compacts for their admission into the Union. 

But, said Mr. C. the Senator from Illinois says 
this is agreat national work, in which many 
States are interested. Tle denied this position in 
every particular. It was either a national im- 
provement, in the proper consiitutional sense of 
the terms, nor were many States interested in its 
futther prosecution. He said, if the Senator 
from Illinois meant that it was a great na- 
tional work, because it was a long read, and much 
of the nat onal treasure had been ’expended cni', 
he would agree with him. This, however, would 
not do; for upon those principles a road of equal 
extent, and equaily co-tly, through any other part 
of the Union, would equaliy deserve the character 
of national, and in that way a'l roads m ght be 
rendered national. Such a’ position, he presumed, 
would be too absurd even for a friend of the Cum- 
berland road to maintain. Mr. C. said he could 
imagine no road to be properly national, unless 
within the constitutional power of Congress; nor 
did he know how that could be the case, as there 
was no such distinct, subs'antive power granted us 
by the Constitution, unless it could be made an in- 
cidental one, necessary and proper to carry some 
delegated power into effect. He said he had sup- 
posed it might be incideatal to the war power—that 
is, the power to defend the country agaiast inva- 
sion—and that Congress might constitutionally ap- 
propriate the national funds to the construction of 
a road leading to some portions of our maritime 
er inland frontier, if considered so vulnerable as to 
render indispensable such faciliiies for the trans- 
pertation of subsistence for cur troops, and arms 
and munitions of war. Ile had thought he should 
feel himself cailed upon to vote for such a road 
as he had alluded to, if its necessity, or great 
utility, for such purposes, was clearly made out. 
But no such case is here presented. This road 
leads to no frontier, either bordering upon any 
Indian tribe, upon the possessions of any foreign 
Government, or to any point on the Atlantic, ir 
Gulf of Mexico. After it reaches the Ohibd, 
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that river, which runs a great portion of its 
distance neatly parallel to it, affords easier 
aud cheaper transportation for trocps and all the 
raunitions of war, than the Cumberland road. No 
one would ever think of hauling along this road, 
through the interior of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
to the Mississippi, the articles necessary for tke sub- 
sistence of an army, when the majestic Ohio river, 
with her hundred steamboats, runs along the South- 
ern boundaries of those States the entire distance, 
and in the same general direction. Nor, said Mr. 
C. is ita commercial road, more than any other 


a 





road that leads from town to own, through the in- | 
Then how can it be called | 
a great national work in ny other sense than the | 


terior of the country. 


amount of the public treasure that has been squan- 
dered upen ut?) ~Aud how many States are interested 
in i'? Feur out of twenty siz! With the exception of 
Ohio, Indiana, Iilinois, and Missouri—through the 
first three of which it passes, and leads to the last— 
it cannot be said to be us‘d by, or even useful to 
the citizens, generally, of any other Siate. What 
irterest have the States south of the Potomee and 
the Ohio in the Cumberlend road, west of that m- 
vei? As States, none whaever. An occasional 
traveller from some of them may pass over it, 
but no considerable number of the citzens of 
either of them What interest has New York 
and the six New England States in i? Just 
about as muchas those of the South and Southwest. 
Yet, Mr. President, (said Mr. C ) all the other 
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States are to be taxed to make a great road for the | 


convenience of parts of four only. 
of Tennessee, and Alabama, and Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, are to be taxed to raise a half million 
of dollars annually—it will probably soon be a 
million or more each year—to construct a great 
road, to run through a few counties in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, which does not lead in the direc- 
tion of either, and wil! never be used by one out of 
a thousand of their citizens. Not one of the mer- 
chants of either of those Southwestern States will 
ever, in all probability, have a bale of their goods 
hauled over the Cumberland road, west of the 


Onio. And, sir, the citizens of Virginia, the Caro- | 
linas, and Georgia, are to be also taxed, to keep | 


up the expenditures upon this (to them) useless and 
extravagant woik. They have even less interest 
in this road, if possible, than these of the four 
Southwestern States before named. Nor can the 
citizens of New York, ner the six New England 
States, derive any benefit from this expensive im- 
provement. It has no connection with their trade, 
or commercial intercourse; and, even when they 
emigrate to the West or Nor.hwest, instead of the 
tedious, laborious and expensive land travel, by 
way of the Cumterland road, they will take the 
more economical and expeditious rqute by way of 
the Hudson and Erie Canal, and the lakes. Yet, 
sir, they too are to be taxed to cairy on this work, 


or, with the West and Sow’ hwe.t, contract a nation: | 


al deb!, by borrowing money for the same cbject. 


Sir, sad Mr. C. this is unequal, unjust, and un- | 
generous; it is not that equality and fairness which | 


lies at the foundation of all our institutions. I 


pro‘est against i!, as not warranted by the letter or 


spirit of the Constitution. 
But, sir, said Mr. C. the Senator from Tilinois 


{Mr. Yeone] has thought proper, by way of sus- | 


taining this unwarrantab!e ard iniquitcus measure, 
to attack my consistency. 
prepared to admit that his own consistency, or in- 


consistency, or these of any other person, had, legi- | 
timately, any thing to co with the merits of the | 
If he bad ever pure | 


que tion before the Senate. 
sued a course inconsistent with that he was now 
pursuing, it did not prove that sncha measure was 
right; but he was willing to give the gentleman the 
benefit of whatever aid ne could fairly derive from 
that souree. Sir, said Mr. C. the Senator from 


Illinois asks,{with a triumphant air, alluding to me, | 
“ Did not the Senator from Alabama vote for the | 


Maysville road bill?” Wih ali candor and frank- 
ness. I answer, I did. But !et me state the consi- 
derations which influenced and determined that 
vote, before the gentleman sha'l 
himself of its imagined support, or condemn 
me for inconsistency. Sr, I repeat, I did vote 
for the Maysville road bill; but remember, at 


Mr. C. said he was not | 


The citizens | 








either avail | 
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Bill for the relief of Bailey and Dilord—Mr. Dana. 





‘hat time, and even now, not one dolar of 
the two per cent. fund ari-ing upon the sales of 
the public lands, either in Alabama or Mississippi, 
had, or has yet been appropriated to making roads, 
according to the terms of the acts for their admis- 
sion into the Union. Each of those acts held the 
same language, “‘ihat five per cent. of the nett pro- 
c eds of the lands lying within” each territory, sold 
after a certain day. fixed in each, “be reserved for 
making public roads and canals, of which three- 
fifths shall be applied to those objects within the 
said States, under the direction of the Legislatures 
thereof, and two fifths to the making of a road or 
roads, leading to the said States, under the direction of 
Congress.” Now, sir, although Mississippi had at 
that time been a State between twelve and thirteen 
years, and Alabama between ten and eleven yea's, 
and much of the public lands had, in the mean 
time, been sold in each, and although the two per 
cent. fund of each had become considerable, and 
was continvaliy accumulating, yet no road leading 
to either had been made or commenced, by or un- 
der the direetion of Congress, nor had one dollar of 
that fund been applied, according to the terms of 
the respective compacts. The Maysville road 
(commonly so called) was a link in the greatroad, 
proposed to be made from Zanesville, on the Cum- 
berland road, by way of Maysvi le and Lexington, 
Kentucky, Nashville, Tennessee, and F.orence, 
Alabama, to New O:leans, which, Mr. C. said, (if 
he was not greatly mistaken,) had been laid out, 
with the approbation of the then Chief Magistrate, 
by the engineers of the United States. From what 
he had stated, Mr. C. said, it wou'd be apparent 
that the Maysviile road was a part of the great 
road contemp!ated, which led to, and through, Ala- 
hama and Mississippi, to the city of New Orleans; 
and, as the whole 2 per cent. fund of A!abama and 
Mississippi which had then accrued, or might there- 
after accrue, was upappropriated to any object con- 
templated by the compacts of those States with the 
General Government, he thought he was sustained 
and justified in the vote which he had given, and 
which had attracted the animadversion of the Se- 
nater from Iliinois. However, (said Mr. C.) if the 
circumstances stated do not sustain my vete on that 
occasion, [have another answer to give, which 
ought to be satisfactory to every ingennous mind— 
that is, if not so justified, I frankly admit my vote 
was wrong. He said he regarded a confession of 
error one of the best modes of atonement. But 
(said Mr. C.) does all this prove that the Senator 
from Illiaois is right, in pressing upon us a c’'aim 
for an expenditure cf money so pred-gal and un- 
warrantab'e? He would leave the Senate to de- 
cide. 

Mr. C. said it was due to himself that he should 
say, that ifthe Senator frem Illinois would look 
through the journals of the House, during the ses- 
sion of 1829 30, (at which the Maysvi'le road bill 
had passed, and the first Mr. C. ever served in 
Congress,) he would find that he (Mr. C.) had 
voted against every other simi'ar project; and, if 
not very much mistaken, that Senator might ex- 
tend his search through the journals of both 
Houses, up to the present day, and not find his 
vote recorded in favor of another road of the kind. 
This was some evidence, Mr. C. thought, that if he 
had sinned at a'l upon this subject, he was net a 
very great sinner. 

However, saii Mr. C, in the Senstor’s embar- 
rassment, and want of grounds to sustain himself, 
he again cha'ges that Alabama is to have her two 
percent. a bill having passed the Senate to relin- 
quish to het that fund, and, consequentiy, would 
have it inferred that Hilincis, and her co-S ates in 
this business, must have all they may think proper 
toask. He said this seemed to be singular reason- 
ing; he would examine it for amement. Is Ala- 
bama to receive, or have expended, her two 
per cent. fund before it accrues? Not so, 
said Mr. C.; so far from the fact, it has 
been accruing for more than twenty years, 
and now the bill, as passed, does not entitle her 
to receive all that has accrued at once, but only 
in quarterly payments, and as she may expend cor- 
responding sums, derived f:om other sources, upon 
the contemplated improvement; and sbe can only 
receive the balance as it may hereafter accrue. 
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Not one dollar of that fund is to be anticipated 
laid out for her benefit antil after it shall have ~ 
first received into the Treasury of the United Sia 
How different with Illin>is and the other North, 
western States! They have not only anticipate 
the receipt of every doliar of the two Per cent. fun 
by appropriations before it accrued, but the Gene. 
ral Government has expended for the'r benef: 
millions of dollars beyond the largest amount that 
ever Can possibly accrue. Alabama has asked, ay 
expects to receive, no other favor than the mete py, 
vilege of applying the amount of the fund (not or, 
cent more) io making railroads connecting the Ten, 
nessee river, in the northern part of the State, anj 
\the Chatahooche, on her eastern boundary, wih 
the navigable waters of Mobile bay, instead. of 
making a road or roads leading to the State. T, 
such a change, merely in the application of the 
fund, the General Government cannot object, be. 
cause we ask no more money, and ils interest or 
convenience cannot be affected. Nor can the 
interests of the adjoining States be affected: the 
will be more benefited by such an application, than 
if laid out according to the provisions of the 
original compact. A railroad, from the Tennes. 
see river to the navigable waters of Mobile Bay 
will open to all East Tennessee anda portion of 
Middle Tennessee, one of the finest markets in the 
world for all their rich and manifold productiogs, 
Even West Tennessee, up through the channel of 
that river to the Northern terminus of the railroad 
may come in, and participate in the advantages of 
the same market. So the peop'e of Georgia, from | 
the country lying on the Chattahoochee, around 
and above West Point, will find ready and easy ac. 
cess to Mobile; and derive advantages from the 
railroad alreadv in progress in that quarter, fargrea. 
ter than from the expendiiure of the fund ona toad 
within the limits of their own State. Those are the 
only States, that can be considered directly inter. 
ested in the application of the two per cent fund of 
Alabama; and theSenators from neither of then 
have hitherto objected to the bill, to which the Se. 
nator from Illinois has alluded. If they do not ob- 
ject, and this Government is to give no money, and 
lose no advantage, who has a right to complain} 
Mr. C. said it must be apparent, that the bill to 
change the application of the Alabama two per 
cent. fund bore no analogy whatever to the bill 
now under censideration, and could not aid the 
gentieman in sustaining his claim to the appropria- 
tion which it proposed. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday next. 


REMARKS OF MR. DANA, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, Friday, April 3, 
1840—On the amendment offered by Mr. Hano 
to the bill for the relief of Bailey and De'oid, 
proposing to pay a gross sum in full. 

Mr. DANA said he wished to trouble the House 
with a few words on the subject ef this claim; thal 
he had no knowledge of the facts but what he ot- 
tained from the documents before the House. His 
attention was first attracted to the subject from 
finding the name of an old acquantance among 
the witnesses; and on an examination of the docu- 
ments, which he made in consequence, he,became 
satisfi-d of the justice of the claim, and hoped w 
be able to impress on a majority of the House the 
same opinion. A partof the evidence had been 
submitted to acommittee of the House in 1836, 
and the claim reported against. The additional 
documenis presented at this session, it appeared, 
had not been sufficient to induce the committee to 
dissent from the former report. He deemed it un 
fortunate for the claim that the whole evidence had 
not been presented atonce. The first report, male 
on a pari only of the proof, may have been corr'c', 
and tie additional proof might not be sufficient 
require the committee to overrule the former rep¢r', 
and yet it might be very possible that the commit 
tee, uninfluenced by the first report, would have 
decided im favor of the claim. The error of the 
report is in considering Bailey and Delord as sullers 





connected with the army, except in the single 
transaction whence this claim arises. They matt 


They were not sutlers, but merchants, entirely 00 & 
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jr advances not on the credit of the soldiers, 

t the request of the commanding officers, ani 
a credit of the Government. This clearly 
. = by all the testimony, and will not be «is- 
are The only question was, whether the officers 
a case had aright to biod the Government. 
e ° general rule, the officers of the army have not 
nt power; it is only in cases of necessity that this 
ger devolves upon them. That there were cases 
in which the Government was answerable not only 
for the contracts, but even for the torts of officers 
and soldiers, bad been repeatedly decided by the 
House. Where the army was in want of quarters 
orof provisions, they might seize on either, and 
the Government would be responsible. Within a 
geek or two, this House had passed a bill to com- 

nsate the owner of a dwelling which had been 
cecupied as quarters by the troops, and burnt acci- 
jeotally after their departure, by the fire left in it 
bythe s Idiers. Where a foraging patty seize provi 
sons, or a body of troops take possession of quarters, 
it could make no difference whether it was done with 
or without the consent of the owner. If the properly 
of two persons were thus appropriated to the use of 
the public, one of whom generously and patrioti- 
cally consented, and the other resisted, so that force 
was required to obtain possession, the consent of 
the one could not weaken, nor the refusal of the 
other strengthen, his claim to compensation. A 
different doctrine would proscribe patriotism, and 
ofera premium for selfishness. There are, then, 
cases in which it must be conceded that the officers 
of the army may bind the Government. Necessity 
confers the power, and the power must exist when- 
ever the necessity occurs. In this case the exi- 
gency was pressing. By the default (not inien- 
tional) of the Government, the army was destitute 
of the means of subsis'ence; they were in a state of 
suffering. They were consequently mutinous; one 
corps had stacked their arms. To preserve the 
army it was necessary to obtain supplies. The 
officers appea'ed to Bailey and Delord to make ad- 
vances, and assured them they should be pad 
when the money arrived to pay the troops. They 
did make the advances, and the army was thereby 
preserved; bat before the money came, the troops 
were marched away and dispersed, leaving the 
claimants unpaid. If there can bea case in which 
necessity gives the right to bind the Government, 
this seems to be the one. There is another princi- 
ple which, as between individuals, would give 
Bailey and Delord a legal claim. They paid the 
debt of the Government to the soldiers, at the re- 
quest of the public officers; and if the Government, 
afer notice, paid the debt again to the soldiers, 
they did so in their own wrong. ‘The mere fact of 
payment, by consent and notice, would, as between 
individuals, create a liabili'y; but as to the Govern- 
ment, the rule ought to be held, with many grains 
of allowance. Here, however, the payment was 
not merely by consent, but by the procurement of 
the officers of the Government, under such circum- 
stances as to imperiously require it. This c!aim, 
therefore, appears to be just, and ought to be 
allowed and paid. 










LOSSES SUSTAINED BY INDIAN WARS. 


’ DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Marcu 12, 1840. 


The bill to provide for the payment of damages 
sustained by individuals in the wars with the In- 
dian tribes since 1830, being taken up for consi- 
deration, 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked, that when the bill 
was before the Senate oa a former day, he dis- 
covered that its passage was to be opposed. He 
had therefore with much care, and with much at- 
tention, examined its provisions, compared them 
With the provisions of the act of 1816 and 1817, 
and he hoped to be able to satisfy the Senate that 
there was no new principle asserted in the bill now 
under consideration—that it was in truth a mea- 
sure founded upon the great principles of immuta- 


ble justice. 


_Before he proceeded to give an analysis of the 
bill, he would state, for the information of the Se- 
hate, that, at the last session of Congress, A mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Claims, now no more, 
{General Tipton, of Inciana,] had, by direction o: 
the committee, reported a bill sudstantially che 
same as the one now before the Senate. No action 
was had upon that bil! during that session. At the 
commencement of the pre ent session, that same 
bill was referred, by order of the Senate, to their 
Committee on Claims, and he bad reported back te 
the Senate the bill, with sundry amendments. It 
will be recollected that individuals having claims 
against the United States for property lost during 
the war with the Seminoles, had preferred them 
here fur allowance. These claims, if paid, accord- 
ing to the exhibits of the claimaais themselves, 
wou'd necessarily require the expenditure of a 
large amount of tae public money. Many ef their 
private claims had at a former, and have at the 
present, session of Congress, been horoughly ex- 
amined by the Commitiee on Claims, and had re- 
ceived their faverable consileration. B lis tor the 
relief of many of the claimants were reported to 
the Senate at the last, and the same bills, with some 
ethers, had been again favorably presentd to the 
Senate at the present session. He had as':ed the 
early attention ef the Senate to the general bil, 
which embraced the sam*, and no cther prin- 
cip'es, but what were distinctly embcdied in the 
special b.lis to which he had reierred. He had 
done this to the exclusion of those private bills, and 
he wel! knew that he had done it against the wish 
of those individual claimants. He had done this 
because a sense of justice demanded this general 
measure at the hands of Congress. They were 
claims of that character which required, in his 
judgment, more prompt action than experience 
shows wou'd be bestowed by the unceriain and 
tardy operations attending the progress of private 
claims before Cong:ess. They were claims of that 
character which shoald be examined by a tribunal 
copsiituted for that purpose. This was dove to the 
claimants, and it was equally due to the Govern- 
ment. Having said thus much, he would now un- 
dertake to show what were the provisions of this 
general bili. 

The first section declares ‘tat any person who, 
since the year 1830, may have sustained damage 
by the destruction of his or her heuse or building, 
by the enemy, in the late wars between the United 
States and the Indian tribes, or any of them, in 
consequence of the same being occup ed as a mili- 
tary deposite, for military or naval st res, or as 
barracks for the military forees of the United 
States, under the authority of an officer or agent of 
the Un ted Sates, shali be allowed and paid the 
amount of such damages.” Is there any 
wrong in thai? Is it notrightin itseif? Is 
comratible with oar netions of equal justice? 

The section declares not only that the building 
should be destroyed by the enemy, but it particu- 
larly declares that the destruction should have been 
made in consequence of the same having bern ocen- 
pied as a military deposite fur miliary and naval 
stores, or in consequence of the same having been 
occupied as barracks fur the aimy of the United 
States; and that occupation, too, under the antho- 
rity of an agent of the United States. The great 
and leading principle embraced in this section is, 
that individual property sha!] not be taken for pub- 
lic use, without mak.ng proper remuneration—a 
principle lying at the very foundation of a repre- 
sentative Government. 

The owner parts not with his own voluntarily; 
he surrenders not his substance of his oun free 
will. But the Government take it; it divests 
the proprietcr not only of the property tut of the 
possession, and disposes of it for the use end be- 
nefit of the Unied States. The Government says 
to the owner, this building is wanted for public 
purposes, for barracks for the army; it must be 
abandoned by bim, and given up for tke so’e use, 
and subject to the exclusive contro}, of public au- 
thority. While thus used, the enemy lay it waste; 
whilein the occupation of the American army, it 
is attacked; the occupants are driven, by the force 
arrayed against them, from their possession; and 
ihe torch is at once applied, unt:l the whole is re- 
duced to a pile of ruins. Shall the individual 
owner be compelled, by the stern and severe regu- 
jations of his paternal Government, te bear the loss, 
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oceasioned by no fault of his, but occasioned solely 
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by the interpos ton of a power over which he had 
ne controi?) For one, he would not be guilty of 
such tligrant injusvce. Even should it require the 
last do'lar in the Treasury, he woul. appropriate it 
for such an object. Nor isihere any thing new in 
this principie—it ts as old as our Government; and 
oar legis ation has heretotore been based upoa this 
same great principle, that private property can- 
not be taken for public use without compensation 
He had carefully compared that sec'ion with for- 
mer acts of Congress upon like subjects, and he was 
most happy to add, that there was nothing new io 
principle in this whole bil. Atier the close of the 
last war, anact was approved on the 9th April,. 
1816, “te authorize the payment for property lost, 
captured, or d:stroyed, by the enemy, while in the 
military service of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” The 9:h section of that act provides 
that any perscn, whe, in the time aforesaid, has 
sustained damage by the ccesiruction of his or her 
house or bu:lding by the evemy, while the same 
was occupied as a military deposite, under the au- 
thority of an Cflicer or agent of the Unitea States, 
shall be atlowed and paid the amount of such da- 
mage, provided that it shall appear that such oe- 
cupation was the cause of i's destruction.” 

This was to provide for property destreyed on the 
Nerthwestern frontier during the last war with 
Gre t Britain; and here is an express authority for 
the bill before the Senate. The s-c:ion quoted, is 
substantially lke the first section of the present 
bill; but if those opposed to this measure should be 
of opinion that the committee had extended the 
provisions of the ninth section of the act of 1816, 
he would refer them t» the act of the 3d of March, 
1817, by which a jeg slative construction was given 
to the actof 1816, wherein it is declared to mean to 
extend to the very description of cecupation as is 
set forth in the first section or the bill now before 
the Senate. The commitice have used, inthis sec- 
tion, the very terms of the act of 1817. 

He thought, thea, he had shown, most conc'u- 
sively, not only the entire justice of the measure 
itself, but ajyrececent in terms for the bill, when 
Congress was attempting to make provision tor 
prope: ty destroyed, in the manner specified, upon 
the Norhwestern fron‘ier. 

This is all that he wished now to say with refe- 
rence to the first section of his bill. 

The second section providcs that, where the pro- 
perty, having been in the occupancy of the troops 
of the United States, shall te destroyed by the or- 
der of an officer of the United States, the owner 
shall be allowed and paid therefor. 

This section is equa'ty foun’ed in justice. The 
property is taken, without the consent of the 
owner, for public purposes, occupied as public bar- 
racks, the United States authority exercising abso- 
lute and exclusive control over it—and fur public 
purposes it 1s destroyed, not by the act or negh et 
of the owner, but by the express order of an Unit- 
ed States cflicer. In such a case, where weu'd be 
the equity, the justice, the right, of withholding 
full compensation to the owner?) There would te 
none. And in the cases embraced, es wel! in the 
first as in the second sections, the ewners, in his 
judgmen', would se dom, ever, be made whole 
by any ailowance they may obtain by the agemy 
of Congress. 

The third svetion of the bili also finds its war- 
raniy ia the act cf 1816, Inthe filth sec'ion of 
that act a provision is contained precisely similar 
to the ene vet forth in the third section of the bill 
before the Senate. And this also seemed to hm 
to have its foundation in justice and right. The 
first, the seeond, and the third sections rest upon 
the principle that priva’e property is sacred—that 
when, and when only, the interest of the public de- 
mand, cen it be invaded; and then it may be dis- 
posed of to meet public exigencies, or use} to meet 
public purposes, provided thata full and adequate 
consilerat:oa shall be yielded therefor. He resied, 
then, this billen that principle. It had been wi-e'y 
and justly incorporated in the ects of 1816 and 
and 1817. He trusted that the present was a fit 
oceasion fur its re-ensce’ment, 

Toe other parts of tie bill were mere details. 
The last section gave authority to the Third Auditor 
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to decide on all cases under this act. He had great 
confidence in the indastry and faithfulness of that 
oflicer; but if Senators preferred a different tribu- 
nal for auditing these claims, he would not object. 
He felt well assured that the duty might safely 
and properly be confided to the Third Auditor—he 
would not say that it might not be as well confided 
to another. This was not the great matter with 
him. His object was to have the principles em- 
braced in the first three sections of this bill, become 
the law of the land. Who should be charged with 
the examination and adjudication of the claims, 
was asecondary object. It will be recollected that 
the examination of the claims of a like character, 
under the acts of 1816 and 1817, were ultimately 
confided, by the act of Congress of 20th Apri’, 
1818, to this same officer. 

He could not well conceive what objections 
would be urged. He was aware that the Senator 
on his right [Mr. Grunpy] was prepared for battle. 
He was hoping that the distinguished Senator 
would lend him his aid in perfecting this bil!; but 
he should wait and see what objections would be 
started. He would say in advance, that he was 
not tenacious for this particular bill. If any Sena- 
tor could devise a better measure to reach the ob- 
ject aimed at, he should be most happy to adopt it. 

The time had come when something should be 
done; the honor of the Government, as well as jus- 
tice te the individua's concerned, demanded that 
something should be done, and done speedily. 

Can it be possible that a single member of this 
Senate will vote against allowing an indiviéual 
claim, if clearly brought within the provisions of 
the ninth section of the act of April, 1816? He 
trusted not. It may be again said, by way«f ob- 
jection, that the Senate had already passed a bill 
providing for the settlement of private claims, and 
that the passage of this bill was therefore uncalled 
for. It may be said, as it was said on a former 
occasion, that a different rule ought to prevail in 
the allowance of claims for property destroyed in a 
war with an Indian tribe from that which should 
govern Congress in passing upon c!aims for pro- 
perty destroyed ina war witha eivilized nation; 
that the practice of an Indian enemy, it is alle ed, 
is “‘an indiscriminate and wanton cestrection 
private properly,” and that the Goverament ought 
not to provide any more for the payment of pro- 
perty of individuals, taken for the use of Govern- 
ment, than fer other property lost by the fae of 
war. He would examine briefly these obj ctions. 
And first of all, he must say that the sta ement that 
it was the habit of an Indian enemy indiscriminately 
to destroy all property, was not correct in fact. 

As to the first objection, Mr. H. said, it was true 
the Senate had already passed a b.Il tor the esta- 
blishment of a Board of Commissioncrs to settle 
private claims; and if that bill had passed the other 
brafich of Congress, we shou'd net urge the pas- 
sage of the present bill. But what isto be done? Is 
the Senate to wait until the last hour of the session, 
when they may be iufermed that the House have 
not concurred in the bill which has already been 
passed by the Senate, for establishing a Board of 
Commissioners, and when jt will be too Jate to ori- 
ginate and perfect such a measure as_ is now before 
the Senate? Ne: the proper course is for the 
Senate to do its whole duty; pass the bill, send il 
to the louse, and the effect: may be to secure the 
passage of one or other of the general bills. He 
would not delay action, for the reason that the 
Senate has already passed one bill, which, if it be- 
comes a law, might render this (iil unnecessary. 
This objection would apply with equal force 
aganst taking up and considering any private 
bill upon the calendar. And what wou!d be said 
by a Senator, who bad a private bill, in the pas- 
sage of which he felt a deep interest, to be told that 
there would be no propriety in acting on it, be. 
cause the Senate has already passed a genera! bi!! 
providing for the adjustment of all private c'aims. 
He was of op nion that such a reply would be 
wholly unsatisfactory. Again, he would urge upon 
the Scnate to do what it ought to do with all the 
bills, public and private, upon their calendai; and 
let the House act according to its own diseretion 
and sense of justice. If the bill now before them 
should be passed, any further action upon this 
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bill, and upon all priva'e biils, will be unm cessary. 
Should that bill not find favor in that branch, it 1s 
to be hoped that this may. If both should be re- 
jected by the House, then Congress is left to pass 
upon such'private bills as in their judgment should 
be perfected. 

There was another ebjection stated, which merits 
some notice There was an error in sopposing 
that, by applying the principles of the acts of 1816 
and 1817 to a savage war, the committee had 
based their act on unsound'principles, and had in- 
troduced into the bill a new principle. It will be 
seen by a referenceto the actof 1817, that the 
provision of that act, and of the act to which that 
was an amendment, (the act of 1816,) “were ex- 
tended to the cases of property lst, captured, or 
destroyed in the wars with the Indian tribes,” &c. 

Here, then, is direct authority for this very bill. 
The acts of 1816 and of 1817 were extended to 
property lost in Indian wars; but even if those acts 
did not embrace property destroyed or captared in 
wars with Indian tribes, he wou!d ask where is 
there any semblance of justice in making the dis- 
tinction? The United States, for public purposes, 
engage in a war with the tribe of Seminole In- 
dians. In the prosecution of that war, they take 
private property for public use—they convert the 
dwell ngs of individuals into barracks for our 
troops, or into depots for military or naval stores; 
and in the progress of the war, this description of 
property is destroyed by the enemy. Its owner 
learns that, that while the houses of his neighbors 
have been saved from destruction, his own has 
been sacrificed by his country’s enemy, in conse- 
quence of its military cecupation by his country’s 
troops. And it would indeed be a sorry comfort to 
him to be to'd, that for all this he can receive no 
remuneration, because the property was destroyed 
ina war with an Indian nation. The act of his 
Government is the same in both cases—the 
consequence to the owner the same in both cases. 
The property of individuals has been taken in both 
cases for public purposes; and in his judgment jus- 
tice demands payment in the one 2s well as in the 
other. He would again say that he would not ob- 
ject to any change in the details of his bill, which 
would more efleciually promote his objct; but he 
would be Letter pleased to have the co-operation of 
friends, rather than of enemies, in perfecting this 
measure. 

It may not be unprofitable to take a cursory ex- 
amination of the cases which have come to the 
knowledge of the Committee on Claims, and which 
have induced them to recommend to the Senate the 
acoption of this general measure for the ultimate 
relief of suffering claimants. 

What were the facts? What had taken place, 
calling imperiously upon Congress for legislative 
action? He would briefly state. The officers of the 
American army, during the present war with the 
Seminole Indians, and during recent hostilities 
with the Creeks, had taken possession of the houses 
and property of indiv.duals, and disposed of them 
tor barracks and for the other uses of the army; 
and while thas occupied, the property was utterly 
destroyed by the enemy. Are Senators acquainted 
with the facts as they transpired in the cares of 
General Hernandez, Gen. Clinch, and Jno. J. Bu- 
low, jr.? cases cle-rly within the acts of 1816 and 
17, which have already been cited. It had been 
his painful daty to make himself fami‘iar with the 
history of these, as well as ether cases of a like 
character. !n one memorable case, not only was 
the dwelling and the house of the owner taken and 
converted into barracks for the American troops, 
fortified by a breastwork made from his own cotton 
bags, but he himself was impressed into the public 
service, and by reason of which his life was sacri- 
ficed. le alluded to the case of Bulow, Will 
the Senate refuse todo justice—fall, ample, entire 
justice—io his heirs?) He could not believe it. This 
is but one case. The evidence had all been de- 
tailed before the committee, and there wes no room 
to question that preperty, thus taken, controlled and 
poss ssed by public authority, was destroyed, and 
became wholly lost to the owners by the act of the 
enemy, in conseqvence of such occupation. In 
other instane*s, provisions and personal property 
of other descriptions had been taken for the sub- 
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sistence and necessary use of the army, for y 
no compensation was made at the time, or has 
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been made since. : 

These were some of the facts presented 10 the 
committee, and they could not hesitate a Momer; 


to render what justice they could to the claimay, 
It is true that they have reported special bj 
well as the general bill now under discu:sion... 
that if the latter should be rejected, the former, hy 
hoped, might be passed. He did not believe {h, 
the amount which would necessary be Withdraw, 
from the Treasury, would be as large as many §,. 
nators had supposed. He had not, from the eri. 
dence, discovered any thing alarming in the amoun, 
He was per-uaded that if the act was faithfully er. 
ecu'ed, every claim coming within the PrOVisions of 
the bill, might be satisfied within the amount cry 
cified in a report he had made to the Senate at “ 
last session, which, if he rightly recollected was 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
But the amount of the claims had no terrors , 
him, nor would it deter him from doing, what he 
believed, most conscientiously, to be his boundey 
duty. 

It isa fact known to him, that some of theo 

claimants had been reduced from independence , 
penury by the act of this Government, by th. 
destruction of their plantations for public Purposes, 
These were the very claimants who had Jon, 
been knocking at the door of the Senate, anj 
asking justice at their hands. Can the Senay 
turn a deaf ear to their petiions? No: every eo. 
sideration of equal justice, of right, and of hy. 
manity, forbid i. He then would appeal to the &. 
nate to pass this bill,which looks to a remuneration 
to these claimants for the loss, which they have 
without their agency, been compelled to endure, 
’ Mr. WRIGHT inquired whether the bill already 
passed by the Senate to establish a board of con- 
missioners to hear and examine claims against the 
United States would not reach the cases al\uded y 
by the Sena'oi? 

(Mr. Hopgarp said undoubtedly the bill won! 
reach some of them.] 

Mr. W. then thought that, if this bill were 
passed, it would be a kiad of duplicate levitation, 
There was cne bill already sent to the other Hou 
of a general character, and before that was acied 
on, here was another of a general specific nature, 
(if he might te allowed to use such a phrase 
which might have a tendency to embariass th 
other. 

Again: The same difficulty that had presented 
itseli to his mind, when the till for the relief of 
John J. Bulow was discussed; s ill existed, and he 
thought the committee had not based the report on 
sound principles when they sought to apply the re 
cognised usages of civilized to that of savage war. 
fare: they were diametrically opposed in every re. 
spect. In the one case, persons who had properly 
were anxious to have the troops kept as far as pos- 
sib'e from their domicils, lest the enemy might be 
provoked to desiroy them; but in a war with 
savages, who destroyed ind scr.minately, the case 
was entirely reversed, and it was at all times des- 
rable to have the property occupied, that it mighi 
be guarded from destruc:ion. In the instances b- 
fore them, so tar from the proyerty teing destroyed 
in consequence of occupation, it was proec'ed 
long as the troops had it in possession, and hence b 
was not disposed to lend his sanc’ien to a measure 
that weu'd make the Government responsible 01 
principles so ¢s-entially opposed to each o her. Mr. 
W. thougit, too, that if such a principle as thal 
laid down wes once established, it might lead the 
way to other Indian wars, besides opening the doois 
of the Treasury to an almost indefinite extent. — 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama expressed his surprise 
and regret that the bill under coasideratir n shovli 
be met by such opposition as it had encountered. 
He could not reconcile his mind to the idea thal 
the amount of claims should be a bar to the pa 
sage ofja law, when justice was on his side. Could 
it be admitted for a moment that a citizen of this 
country should not be paid the amount of a jus 
claim, because the amount was large? Did th 
amount of a claim, whether large or small, have 
any thing todo with the question whether it w2 
just? He could not agree to any such propositie 
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nity and justice should be the considerations to 

gide us in such matters. 

6 The Senator from New York (Mr. Waricnt] 
seemed to think that property destroyed by a sa- 

foe could not come within the principles recog- 
pised in civilized warfare; but was such a doc'rine 
correct, or could it be sustained? Should it ever 
be said that this Government would refuse remu- 
peration for property destroyed when in the occu- 
pancy of our troops, or by the orders of its own 
agents, without the consent of its owners?» He 
hoped never to see such princip'es recognised. 
Nor (said Mr. C.) does the bill under considera- 
tion involve any new principle; the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hoprarp] has shown pre- 
cedents for all its provisions in the legislation which 
followed the war of 1812. tea 

Mr. C. then went into an examination of the 
several provisions of the bill, in order tg show the 
several classes of claims which it embraced. The 
fst section, he said, provided that “‘any person who, 
since the year 1830, may have sustained damage by 
the destruction of his or her house or bailding by 
the enemy, in the late wars between the United 
States and the Indian tribes, or any of them, in con- 
sequence of the same being occupied as a military 
deposite for military or naval stores, or as barracks 
for the military forces of the United States, under 
the authority of an officer or agent of the United 
Siates, shall be allowed and paid the amount of 
such damages.” 

Mr. C. said the Isnguage of this section was spe- 
ciicand guarded. To entit'e the owner of pro- 
perty to compensation for damages, the injured pro- 
perly must have been employed, under the autho- 
rity of an officer or agent of the United States, for 
military purposes—for purposes connected with 
the defence of the country, or the  prosecu- 
tion of the war in which she was engaged. 
The officer or agent of the Government 
must have occupied the house or building 
of acitizen “as a military deposite, for military or 
naval stores, cr as barracks fur the military fore’s 
of the United States”—that is, as a place for the 
preservation of your munitions of war, or the 
means of subsisting your army or navy; or for the 
protection of your troops, and the betier defence of 
the count y. And shall we be told that the pro- 
periy of a private individual shail be thus used for 
important public purposes, and if, ‘tin consequence” 
of being so used, it is injured or destroyed by the 
enemy, 20 Compensation shall be made to the suf- 
ferer? Why, sir, (said Mr. C.) such doctrine 
would not only be at variance with every principle 
of ordinary fairness and justice, but it would be 
ia couflict with the spirit, if not the letier, of the 5h 
article of the Cons.itution, which, amongst other 
things, contains the guarantee: “nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” And, sir, (said Mr. C.) is there 
any difference in principle, when our officers or 
agents have so used private properiy for public be 
nefit and convenience, whether the enemy who in- 
jures or destroys it belongs to an Indian tribe or a 
civil'zed nation? Has it been less useful or bene- 
ficial to the public, or will its loss or injury be less 
seriously felt by the individual owner, in one case 


than the other? Certainly not. The character of 


the enemy neither affec's the right of the public to 
the use of p:ivate property, nor the c'aim of the 
individual to compensation. The only material 
question is, whether the cilizen’s property has been 
injured or destroyed in consequence of having been 
laken for public use. If that question must be an- 
swered affirmatively, the claim to compensation 
necessarily follows. 

Mr. C. said the whole argument of the Senator 
from New York seemed to be directed against the 
first section of the bill. It certainly did not apply 
to either of the others; and he could not well ma- 
gine that any argument could be offered against 
the other provisions. What were they? The se- 
cond section directed compensation for the destruc- 
ion of a house or building, “by order of an 
officer of the United States, commanding in the 
wars aforesaid, or (as Mr. C. proposed amending 
it) by the occupancy of the same by the troops 
of the United States.” Mr. C. could not sup- 
pose that any one would refuse to make satisfac- 
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tion for an injury done to prfvate property in 
either of these ways; and having heard no areument 
against the provision, deemed it unnecessary to con- 
sume time by further remarks upon it, at present. 
The provisions of the third secion, Mr. C. 
thought still less obnexious to objection or cavil. 
It provides ‘ that when any property has been im- 
pressed or taken by public authority since the pe- 
riod aforesaid, for the use or subsistence of the ar- 
my, during the wars aforesaid, and the same shall 
have been destroyed, lost, or consumed, the owner 
of such property shall be paid the value thereof,” 
&c. Now, it seemed to Mr. Cray, that it was sul- 
ficient to state the proposition contained in this sec- 
tion, to secure the assent of every mind. Would 
the Senator from New York, or any other gentle- 
man, contest the obligation of the Government to 
pay for property impressed, or taken without the 
consent of the owner, and which was ‘destroyed, 
lost, or consumed” in the public service? Mr. C. 
could not bc lieve that any one would deny the jus- 
tice of such a claim, or the expediency of paying 
the amonnt. He said that much the largest class 
of claims embraced by this section, would turn out 
to be for the subsistence of our troops, and the 
horses in the publicservice. Going into the enemy’s 
country, long distances fiom the dense settlements 
and the means of supply, and o ten with very in- 
adequate means of transportation, our officers and 
soldiers were compelled to suffer the greatest priva- 
tions, and were sometimes in danger of s'arvation. 
Hence they laid hold of the means of subsistence 


for themselves, and forage for their horses, 
wherever they found it, to whomscever it 
belonged, and with or without the consent 
of the owner. Nor were they to blame for 


so acting under such exigencies. And, Mr. C. in- 
quired, could the justice of a claim for property, 
so consumed by an army, be denied? No, he said, 
the people of this country would revolt at the in- 
justice of refusing payment in such a case, 

But, Mr. C. said, he not only contended that the 
bill, in its present shape, involved no new prin- 
ciple, but he should endeavor to make it still 
broader in its provisions, by engrafiing on it the 
principle of the law of 1802, ezulating trade and 
intercourse with the Indian tribes. He could show, 
by reference to the law alluded to, that this Ge- 
vernment had given a pledge of indemnity for in- 
juries arrsing out of Indian hostilities, going far 
beyond the provisions of the bill as it now stoo 4; 
and he should call on the Senate to redeem the 
public faith by the adoption of an amendment 
which he should presently offer. 


[Mr. C. here read so much of the 14th saction of | 


the “‘act to regulate trade and intercourse with the 
Indian tribe:, and to preserve peace on the fion- 
tiers,” approved March 30th, 1802, as relates 49 
indemni'y for property destroyed by the Ind.ans } 

Mr. C. then went on to remark, that it had been 
seen by the sec'ion of the act which he had just 
read, that complete indemnity was designed by its 
framers for all injuries and destruction of property 
“by any Indian or Indians belonging to any tribe 
in amity with the United States.” The act in- 
tended to discriminate between injuries perpetrated 
by marauding parties, while their nation was at 
peace with the Government, and those resu ting 
from a general war. In such cases the actof 1802 
made ii the duty of the ci'izea or inhabitant to 
make application to the super.nterdent, or such 
other person as the President of the United States 
should authcrize for that purpose, whese duty it 
then became, under the direction of the President, 
to make application to the nation or tribe to which 
the offending Indians belonged, for satisfaction; 
and if the tribe or nation neglected or refused to 
make satisfaction, upon notice from the superin- 
tendent, the President was bound to take such other 
Steps as m'ght be proper to obtain satis action for 
the injury; ‘‘and in the mean time, [says the law,] 
in respect to the property so taken, stolen, er de- 
stroyed, the United States guaranty to the party in- 
jured an eventual indemnification.” 

Here, then, said Mr. C. is the faith of the Go- 
vernment pledged, that ‘eventual indemnification” 
shall be afforded to any cilizen whore property may 
be “taken, stolen, or destroyed, by any Indian, or 
Indians, belonging to any tribe in amity with the 
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United States.” Nor did the enactment stop here. 
In a subsequent clause of the same section, it is 
provided “that it shall be lawful fer the President 
of she United States to deduct such sum or sums as 
Shall be pad for the property taken, stolen, or de- 
stroyed, by any such Indians, out of the annual sti- 
pend which the United Sta:es are bound to pay to 
the tribe to which such Indian shall belong.” Now, 
said Mr. C. all I ask of the Government is to re- 
deem its pledged faith, by providing the means, and 
granting the indemnity, contemplated by the act on 
which I have remarked, for the same class of in- 


| juries. ‘To accomplish this objec! the more certainly, 


Mr. C. said he had prepared an amendment, to 
come in as the fourth section of the bill under eon- 


siderauon, which he would then read for the infor- 


mation of the Senate. He then read the following 
section, as ths amendment offered by him: 

Sec. 4. And bett further enacted, That whenever it shall 
be made appear, by satisfactory proof, that any house, building, 
or Improvement, or personal property within the limits ot any 
State, has | een destroyed since the said year [830, by any In 
dian or Indians belonging to any tribe or nation, the Govern 
ment, or majority of which, shall have been, atthe me of such 
destruction, at peace with the United States, the owner or own 
ers of such property shall be allowed and paid the amount ol 
damages thereby sustained. 


Mr. C, said it would be seen that his amend- 
ment corresponded substantially with the I4th 
section of the act of 1802. It was clearly within 
its principle, and differe! in nothing material, ex- 
except that it did not require an application by the 
injured citizen to the superintendent, or such other 
per-on as the President might authorize in the first 
place. He would briefly explain the reason of 
this departure from that feature of the act of 
1802. It would be found his amendment contem- 
plated satisfaction for the destruction or injury of 
property “‘ within the limits of any State” Lt was 
intended to cover injuries perpetrated by the tribes 
once living East of the Mississippi, but now, 
cariicd West of that river; and more especially 
the losses sustained by the citizens of Alabama 
and Georgia, by the depredations of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, Letore the removal. Mr. C, said he 
did rot know that there was any superintendent, 
of either of those tribes, to whom the application, 
contemplated by the act he had referred to, could 
have been made. It was known that, owing to 
state of things, ex's ing before the removal of the 
Crecks and Cherokees, they had necessarily been 
hurried off in great haste, not affording time, then, 
for such a proceeding; and now thre was no su- 
porintencent on this side of the Mississippi. 
Under such circumstances, Mr. C. said he had 
thought it beter to emit thats feature of the 
section; but he had obviatedSany geod ob- 
jection on that ground, by requirirg tbat the in- 
jury ““be made appear by satsfactory proof.” 
Under such a rc quirement, with a competent offi- 
cer to investigate and determine, it would hardly 
be possible that the Government could lose unjast- 
ly. In the mean time, he said, it would « pen the 
way fur many meritorious and much injured citi- 
zens, whom we were bound to protectin the en- 
joyment of their rights, to come forward and obtain 
redress. 

Mr. C. thought the claims of the citizens cf 
Alabama to the proposed indemnity, were peculi- 
arly strong. It wou!d be recollected that the G: - 
vernment of the United States had purchase all 
the lands claimed by the Creek Indians, lying with- 
in that S ate, grantirg to heads of families, and 
chiefs, reservations, which they were authoriz d to 
sell in fee simple. The Indians sold their reser- 
vations, and the Government sui veyed and sold the 
remaining lands; thus inviting a vhite pepalation 
among the Indians, who were not removed, as they 
should have been, as fas! as they sold out. Mr. 
C. said it must be admitted by all, that, by the 
circumstances to which he had referr'd, the Go- 
vernment was under increased obligations to pro- 
tect those who had purchased a-d settled in the ter- 
ritory purchased of the Creeks. Instead of removirg 
the Indians, as fast they sold their reservations — 
for they had no right to remain a day after such a 
sale, according to his view of the treaty—they 
had been permitted to remain, year after year, 
contracting all the vices of most profiigate white 
men, until many had become dissolute and aban- 
doned. Perhaps the goadings of want, as well as 
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the absence of all moral restraints, had led them to 
comm.t depredations on the property of our unof- 
fending citizens. In the mean time the Govern- 
ment had kept no adequate military force sta- 
tioned amongst them, to restrain them from the per- 
petration of trespasses or crimes, though repeat- 
edly appealed to upon the subject, asd urged to 
furnish the necessary protection. Now, sir, said 
Mr. C. cana just Government refuse remunera- 
ion for injuries, sustained by citizens, who were 
settled on land sold to them by you, or by your 
authority; and who were not only entiiled to your’ 
guardian care, but who warned you of their danger, 
again and again, and claimed your protection? 
He said this was the ques'ion upon which the fate 
of bis amendment turned; aud, until competied by 
a vote of the majority of the Senate, he could not 
lose confidence in the justice of his country. 

Mr. GRUNDY did not object to tre justice of 
the claim; on the contrary, he had no doubt that 
many of them were so; but he objected to the bill 
for several reasons. One was, that it recognised 
the principle that property des'royed in savege 
warfare came as much within the princ’ple of the 
law of 1817 as though it were destroyed in civi- 
lized warfare, (if indeed there was any such thing 
as civilized warfare,) when it wasa well known cus- 
tom of the savage to destroy indiscriminately all 
within hs reach, never asking wheiher it had been 
in the occupancy of regular troops or not. Ano- 
ther objection was, that the business was to be 
placed in the hands of the Third Auditor, thus 
adding to his duties, when the business of his office 
was already ‘one or two years benindhand, and 
could not be brought up with all the force he pos- 
sessed. He had every confilence in the Third 
Auditor, but not when he had no time to examine 
matters fairly. Again, it was opening the Trea- 
sury to be plundered by ex parie testimony. He 
was for paying what was jusly due, and did not 
object on the score of amount; but tue very magni- 
tude of the claims ought to make them more care- 
ful, and comprl] them to ect withcaution and with 
judgment. ‘The other bill, which had gone to the 
House, was general in its character, and he thought 
jt ample in its provisions, and a better guard on 
the Treasury than the one before them. 

Mr. HUBBARD was not tenacious of the se- 
cond section, giving the bus ness to the Third Au- 
ditor; that could be stricken out if the Sena'or could 
give ithis suppo:t. Twat officer had been selected 
for his peculiar fitness, from hes long and well 
known assidui'y and cave in setting claims. 

Mr. LUMPKIN said, in reply to Mr. Gaunpy: 
Mr. President, my honorable friend from Tennes- 
see, wi hb his usual ability and ingenuity, has made 
many remarks caiculaied to disparage the meri's 0! 
this just and salutary measure. Yes, sir, a mea- 
sure so obviously demanded by every principle of 
equity and just:ce, that even its opp nents are 
foiced to admit on all sides that reinf, in some 
form, cught to be extended to the claimants intend- 
cd tote provided tor by this bill. Allow me to 
say, Sir, that the arguments of my friend from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Grunpy,] and the mode an! manrne- 
of his opposition, ap;ear to me to be betier suit- 
ed to the lawyer than to the Senator. The Sena- 
tor has critcized the phraseology of the bill, 
and attempied to show that its provisions 
could not be carried into effect without endan- 
gering the interest of the Gove nment, as 
well as that of the indiv.daal claimants. 
He therefore seems to feel himself justified im 
oppesing the measure in all us parts. Now, sr, 
this kind of opposition becomes the attorney, who 
is under obligations to his client to make the best 
of his case—who feels bound to lessen the lability 
of his chent to the lowest possible amount of wich 
the nature of the claim will admit. Eur, sir, I 
wou'd respectfully ask, is this the proper course of 
a@ legis'ator, wheo applied to honest, fair clamaats, 
who are admitted t» have just demands against 
their Goveinment—ciaims for the simple re:m- 
bursement of ihe value of their property, t#ken 
without their consent by the strong arm of the Go- 
vernment, for the purpese of aiding the Govein- 
ment in theexecution of its legitimate measures of 
warfare against a savage fue? 

The Constiuution of the United States makes it 
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the imperious duty of Congress to provide for and 
pay the claims of our citizens, for property taken 
from them for the use of the public service of the 
country; and itis such claims as these which our 
suffering citizens now present, and which it is 
imten’ed by the friends of this bill to provide tor. 

If it be admiited that the bil!, in its present shape, 
iS iunperfect, and susceptible of amendment—il it 
can be relieved of any sapposed vagueness, or am- 
biguity of language, and the provisions for the 
faithful execution of the true intent and object of 
the measure can be improved—I would then, sir, 
invite and ask the aid of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in efleeting an object which is as desirable 
to the friends of the measure, as it can be to those 
who oppose it. We have a right, sir, to ask and 
c'aim the aid of every Senator in periecting this 
measure, who makes the admissions which we hear 
from every speaker, to wit: that many just claims 
do exist, of the character contemplated to be pro- 
vided for by this bill. _ 

But, sir, without questioning the purity of the 
molives, or the acuteness of the comprehensions, 
of the Senators from New York and Tennessee, 
{Mr. Wricut and Mr. Grunpy,] I must be per- 
mitted to say, that the course of their opposition to 
this measure, to my mind, has the appearance of 
hostility to these claims altogether. Ther pol cy, 
according to my apprehension of its effects, 
amonnts to a rejection of these claims. 

What is the cours? of argument by these Sena- 
tors? One of them, Mr. Waiaar, in his Jucid man- 
ner of communicating his ideas, draws distinctions 
between the claims of citizens for property in the 
occuparcy of the army of the United Sates, as well 
as property taken for the public use of the army, 
when thus occupied and taken ia a war with civi- 
lized and savage nations. He :seemsto think that 
the legislation of Congress in 1816 and 1817, pro- 
viding for claims, precisely similar to those now 
under consideration, was all right and proper, be- 
cause the United States incurred these liabilities 
whi'e engaged in a war with Great Britain, a civi- 
lized na ion: bat when the property of a citizen 
is taken for public use, in aid of prosecuting a war 
against a savage prople, the case is then altered 
and changed, and that similar legislation in the two 
cases is not demanded for the relief of the injured 
and suffering citizen. 

I would ask, sir, are these distinctions reasona- 
ble; are they just? Shall we take private proper- 
ty for public use, and refuse, or even celay, to 
reimburse the suffering cit zen? But, sir, the Sena- 
tor from Tenness-e, [Mr. Gaunpy,] and, I te ieve, 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Wricnt,] both 
admit the justice of some of these claims. They say 
they ought to be provided for,and wha'ever is right 
and justcught to be done. Yet,sir, the frien ts of this 
measure have thus far fai'ed in every attempt to 
present these jvst claims in an acceptable form, to 
those who throw obstacles in the way of their 
speedy adjustment. When bills have been pre- 
sented—restricted to intividaal claims—we have 
been told this was partial legislation. We have 
been advised to bring ina measure of a general 


character, which wonld place all the eclaim- 
an's on an equal footing. And, sir, I have 
beea inchned my:e'f to favor this suggestion. 


As the friend of equal political rights. I have 
felt n» disposition to give more speedy relief 
to claimants who are capable of presenting 
and prosecuting their claims, with the requisite 
int ligence and efliciency—persons who have 
public character, sanding, and friends, here and 
elsewhere. No, sir, my object is, and. has been, 
to administer equal and exact justice to all these 
claimants, regardless of their respective conditions 
in life. Therefore I now appear as the advocate 
of this measure, in preference to urging individual 
claims which have been confidel to my care; and 
for the payment of which I feel much solicitade, 
as I have examined the evi'ence in support of the 
claims placed in my hands, and am fully convinced 
of the justice of a portion of them. But now, sir,that 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Claims 
{Mr. Hessarp] bas presented to'the Senate a ceneral 
bill, whieh he has prepared with great care and 
consideration, and hassuppcred and elu sdated 
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ability and perspicuity§ that leaves but liitle Which 
is necessary to be added by bis friends. who Coney 
in his views, we are advised by some of ie 
opponents to ihe payment of these claims, to intro, 
duce private bilis for the relief of each individug 
claimant, 

Others contend, that the bill which has alread 
passed the Senate during the present session of Con. 
gress, and which has been sent to the House oy 
Representatives for concurrence—‘‘Establishirg a 
Board of Commissiouers to hear and €xamine 
claims against the United S'ates”—amply PFovides 
for the settlement of the claims under consider. 
tion, and therefore the present bill is useless or Su. 
perflaous, : 

Thus it appears, sir, clearly, that these sufferj; 
claimants are made the sport of various exped. 
ents. The hope of relief is held out in various 
forms, and the variety of the modes of relief js 4: 
the same time made the efficient means of delayin 
and withholding justice. é 

Now, sir, what we would claim, and what | 
think we have a right to expect in behalf of these 
claimants, is, not longer to delay the demand of 
justice. We are by no means partial to any speci. 
fic form, over all others which may afford ample 
provision ‘for the adjudication of these claims. We 
desise the payment of no doubilul claim. We as; 
only for even-handed justice. 

A more meritorious class of claimant's have pe. 
ver presented themselves to this Government thay 
many whose names will be found on the presen; 
list of claimants—men who are patriotic, high. 
minded, honest, ever ready to make every neces 
sary personal sacrifice upon the altar of their 
country’s honor and interest. Shall we, sir, long: 
keep them in that harassing state of suspense 
which is even wore than an arbitrary and prompt 
rejection of their just claims upen the Government 
of their country? 

Mr. WRIGHT spoke at considerable length in 
defence of the positions assumed by him in his first 
remarks. 

Mr. VRENTISS also speke at some lengih 
against the bill in its then shape, and held that if 
the principles recognised by civilized nations did 
not apply to savage warfare, then the bill ought not 
to pais. 

Mr. HUBBARD again defended the bli wih 
much animation, replying at large to the objections 
urged against it. 

Mr. KING held it to be the imperious duty of 
Congress that something like substantial justice 
should be done to these claimants, whether their 
properly was destroyed through want of energy 01 
the part of the General Government, or in conse. 
quence of occupancy by our troops. These claimants 
had not only lost their property, but had lost tha! 
which they never could be compensated for: ther 
families had teen broken up, their property and 
their prospects destroyed, and in many instances 
healtn, and even life itself, had been sacrificed, &e. 
He would not say that these claims should bea: 
lowed to the full extent of the sums claimed; but be 
would say that something should be done, and that 
promptly. When the bill was discussed on a prit 
occasion, for the relief of Bulow’s heirs, he had 
thought it better to wait the operation of a general 

law; but he was now convinced of the propriety o! 
acting at once on this measure. 

The bill was passed over informally, and the 
amendments offered by Messrs. Cuay and Het: 
BARD were ordered to be printed. 

And the Senate then adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. WEBSTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, - 
In Senate, Monday, March 30, 1840—On the bill 
authorizing the issue of Treasury notes. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the chairman of ‘bt 
committee is absent, as he might probably havt 
made use of this occasion, not only to show the 
necessity of raising this sum of five millicns, fot 
the immediate use of Goverrment by some & 
traorditary means, but a'so to state h’s opinicls 
upon the pubic revenue, both in regard to its Pl 
sent s'ate and its prospects for the future. 

The sum and substance of the measure no¥ 





every thing connected with the subject, with an || before us is, to borrow five millions of dollars, { 
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— o yea’s, if necessary, and to pay therefor any | Pennsylvania Bank of the United Svates five mil- money, 10 “all intents and _ purposes. "The 
* Whick FP ie of unterest not exceeding six per cent. This |/ lions of doliars, as part of the property, or capilal, |] Secretary, ind:ed, ina recent communication to 
or porrowing is to be done by means of issuing Tiea- || of the United States in the former bank. This || the Senate, does not call it borrowing. He avoids 
oS <0ry notes, bearing interest; and, so ofven as they | swelled the amount to twenty millions. So that |} that word, and if he were afraid it would burn bis 
int | since January, 1837, the Treasury has had full |] mouth. 


hail be received at the Treasury, they are to be 
-isued, so that the whole sum of five millions may 
se keptout. Andthe authority to issue and re- 
Segue is to last one year. The cons quence cf 
nis is, that one year from the date of the bill, if 
he whole five millions be not then outstanding, the 
halance may be issued, redeemable in a year from 
hat time. It is a power, therefore, to make a 
oan for five millions, with an authority to con- 
tipue that loan, by borrowing to-day to repay the 
sym borrowed yesterday, and to continue this 
process, in effect, for two years. This is the sub- 
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weet siance of the bill. 
Xpeli a'r. President, at the opening of the session, the 
as Pres deat of the United Sates intormed Congress 


that the financial operations of the Government for 


alan: 
ay Oa ne past year had been very successful. 
what | The Secretary, too, in the very first paragraph of 
f these ME RIS annual report, stated, with much satisfaction, 
and of (ge tat the revenues of the Government had been 
y speti ncreased, and the expenditures diminished. 
ample That the resources of the country are abundant, 
2, WW, eno onecan doubt, Its wealth, its activity, its com- 
We ak merce, and its freedom from burdensome taxation, 
render it able to raise, wich entire facility, a re- 
ave pe. me venue quite equal to all the just wants and necessi- 
nt thay ties Of the Government. But, notwithstanding 
presen; fe wese congratulations of the Presidentand Secretary, 
, highs ge 1 canaot but entertain a doubt whether, under the 
neces. Me operations of provision now actually existing, and 
their AE under the expenditurees which have been made, 
long; geand are making, or are in anticipation, it is pru- 
Ispense dent to indulge in” sangnine hopes of an over- 
prompt fowing Treasury This doubt receives counte- 
roment Me Dance from the fact, that the bill before us is to 
authorize the borrowing of five millions, ia the form 
ngth in of Treasury netes,and under such circumstances 
his fir (§@S leave no reasonable hope, asI think, of their 
yedemption withia this year. Ido not oppose the 
lengh fg Dl, but I propose to say a few words on the state 
that if (0! toe Treasury, and on the history of iis receipts 
ons did end disbursements, for the last three years. 
ght not We learn from the Secretary's annual commn- 




















nication that, at the commencement of this year, 
there was in this Treasury no more that a million 
and a half of dollars, available for the purposes of 
Government. I omit fractions, and use round 
numbers, for thesake of brevity. At the same 
lime the Government owed, on outstanding Trea- 
sury noies bearing interest, two millions and three 
quarters, or two million seven hundied and fifty 
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conse. Ae ousand dollars. 

rimans This was the State of the Treasury January 1, 
vst that (Ee 1840, asnear as the Secretary could estimate or 
vr: ther Me ascertain itin December. Itturns out, from the 
iy ani@me paper just read, that in fact there was a few 


hundred thousand dollars more in the Treasury in 
January than the Secretary’s estimate, but from 


stances 
red, &e, 


| be al: me What funds or sources does not appear, and this cir- 
; but be fecumstance does not effect the general view which 
nd that Me! propose to take. 

a prit Let us nowgo back to January 1, 1837. In 1836, 
he hai @mthere being a great surplus in the Treasury, the 


deposiie law was passed, by which five millions 
were to be reserved in the ‘l'reasury, in aid of ac- 
ciuing revenues, that should be in the Treasury 
January 1, 1837, to meet future demands, and the 
rest of the money divided, in deposites, with the 
Siales, by four quarterly paymentsor instalments 

As the Secretary was obliged to make his calcu- 
lation a little before the Ist of January, and could 
hot say, exactly, what amount might bein the 
Treasury at that time, he made a safe allowance; 
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he bil and it happened, in the end, I think, that six mil- 
lions and more were retained in the Treasury in- 

nof thee Sead of five. At the commencement of 1837, 
ly have then, the Government had on hard six millions; 
ow thege #2d it had before it the whole accraiog- revenue of 
ns, forge “year. But the year was out, that is to say, in 
ne ere %¢ September session, Congress suspended the 
pinicns payment of the last or fourth instalment, or fourth 
its pre: deposite to the States. This measure retained in the 
reasury a further sam of nine eile thus 

novge ‘ising the reserved aggtegate up to fifteen millions. 
ae foe Subsequently, the Treasury received from the 


20 


twenty millions of former receipts, as well as all 
revenues arising since. 

Now, itis apparent that these twenty millions 
have been expended, within the three years, in 
addit'ou to all the revenue which bas accrued in 
the mean time; with one deduction, which I shall 
State. Itis true that, in September, 1837, Con- 
gress suspended or postponed the payment of cer- 
tain custom-house bonds; but the ume of that post- 
ponhement has long since expired, and the bo. ds 
have beer paid. {t is true, also that the deposite 
banks, in 1837, held certain sums belonging to 
Government, which they wished time to pay. But 
before the commencement of this year, these debts 
had been bronght down to amillion of dollars, or 
thereabouts. ‘The true account, then, stands thus: 











Reserved under the deposite act - $6,000,000 

Amount of fourth deposite held back 
from the States - . - 9,000,000 

Received from Bank of the United 
States - - . - - 5,000,000 

Borrowed on Treasury notes, out- 
Standing January 1, 1840 - 2,750,000 
$22,750,000 

Deduct amonnt in Treasury Jan- 
vary 1, 1840 - ~ - 1,550,000 
$21,200,000 

Deduct amount still due from depo- 
site banks - . - - 1,000,000 
Balance - - - $20,200,000 


Twenty millions two hundred thousand dollars, 
then, appear to have been expended in the three 
years, between January, 1837, and January 1840, 
besides all the receipts from the custom-house, and 
and offices, and all other sources. 

If there be any error in this general statement, I 
hope thatsome gentleman will point it out, and I 
shall cheerfully make the necessary correction. 
My object is to beacurate as well as distinct. But 
if there be no error, if th's statement be true, as I 
suppose, then the result certainly is, that for the 
last three years, the Government has expended 
almost seven millions a year beyond its income; 
and has supplied she deficiency out of funds pre- 
viously acquired or received. The six millions 
reserved under the deposite law, the nine millions 
afterwards withheld from the States, the five mil- 
lions received from the bank, all these were funds 
previously acquired, and none of them any part of 
the income or revenue of 1837, 1838, or 1839. All 
the income and revenue of those years have been 
expended, and these twenty millions more. 

This general state of the Treasury, and the 
history of revenue and expenditure for the last 
three years, may well awaken aitention. We 
have no twenty millions more in cribto go to. 
Our capital is expended. There will be two mil- 
lions anda half due from the Bank of the United 
S ates in September, and there isa small balance 
still due from the deposite banks; both together 
not exceeding three millions and a half; and, for the 
rest, we are to rely on the usual sources, the custom- 
house and the land-offices. 

Now, then, tie important questions are, does the 
Administration expect an augmentation of income? 

Or, does it expect such a reduction of expendi- 
ture as shall keep in within the income? 

Or, does it contemplate loans, either in the form 
of Treasury notes or otherwise to make up defi- 
ciencies? 

And, if the last, to what extent? 

The present measure isto authorize the immediate 
issue of five millions in Treasury notes, for the 
purpose of being paid out to persons having claims 
on Government, or used as means of borrowing 
money for the necessities of the Treasary. 

i do not propose to oppose the passage of the 
bill, because I think it quite clear that the money 
is needed, in order to.carry on the Government. 
There are, indeed, objections to this form of 
borrowing money; for it is a borrowing ef 


tHe call it only “exchanging Treasury notes 
for specie” This falls under that form of state- 
ment now usually called humbug The Secretary 
receives money, gives for it his Treasu’y notes, 
payable ayear hence, and bearing an interest of 
five or six percent. But this, he thinks, is not 
borrowing money; itis only exchanging Ais notes 
fer money; a sort of exchange, I believe, which 
most borrowers are oblged to conform to. The 
authority, and the only authority, under which he 
makes this marvellous “exchange,” is a section of 
the law of 1837, which authorizes him to “borrow 
money.” 

I cannot say that I think the communica- 
tion of the Secretary, to which I have referred, is a 
very full or clear answer, to the call of the Senate. 
But we learn from it, after all, what I was sure 
must have existed, and which it may be of some 
importance to show. He admits that deposites 
have been made, to the credit of the Treasurer, in 
certain banks; and that thereupon such banks 
have received Treasury notes to a corresponding 
amount. And the Treasurer, ina letter accom- 
panying the Secretary’s report, says that these 
funds are drawn for as other funds and not specifi- 
cally. The Secretary says these deposites are spe- 
cia!, and in specie. All that is humbug again; for 
all deposites in banks are regarded as specie 
deposites while banks pay specie, and the Trea 
surer, as | have remarked, says expressly that 
these sums, thus deposited, are drawn for, when 
needed, in common with other funds, and not speci« 
fically or separately. This idea, or this delasion, 
or this pretence, for it hardly deserves a respecta- 
ble name, about special specie deposites, was suffi- 
ciently dissipated by the examination last year, into 
the conduct of the banks connected with the New 
York custom-hou-e. When the banks pay specie, 
a special specie deposite is nothing but a deposite 
in specie or its equivalent; and the amount is paid 
out, on draft, in specie or its equivalent. And this 
is the case with all other deposites of money, unless 
it be left in kegs or bags, and not carried into the 
general acc;unt of the bank. Any one may see 
how this is, and has been, who will recur to the 
evidence of the cashier of the Bank of America, on 
the occasion which I have referred to. AsI have 
already said, the Treasurer informs us that these 
deposites are mixed wih other funds belong ng to 
the United States, in thesame bank. That is to 
say, they all stand teg:ther, to his credit, on the 
books of the bank, and he draws as he has occasion, 
just as is done by any other dealer with the bank. 
This is the whole of it. Special specie deposite is 
a nonentity. 

Now, it 1s easy to see that this mode of obtaining 
money frem the banks may be of very considerable 
profitto them. Suppose a bank deposites a million of 
dollars to the credit of the Treasury, and ieceives 
therefor a millions of dollars in Treasury notes, 
bearing an interest of six per cent. Interest im- 
mediately accrues to the bank, of course, on the 
whole of this sum; but it may be many months be- 
fore itis all drawn out. The Treasury may give 
out its drafts slowly, and these drafts, when made, 
may be sent to distant parts of the county, and be 
some considerable time in reaching the bank. 
When they arrive, the bank will generally pay in 
its own notes; but, besides this advantage, it will 
make a clear gain, because it has been receiving 
interest on more money than it bas parted with. 

Under the law « f 1836, the deposite banks were 
required to pay interest on Government deposites, 
The present system looks very much lke making 
Government pay the banks interest on its’ own 
deprsites. * 

There are objections, I repeat, to the use of 
Treasury notes as means of borrowing money. 
In the first place, the interest must be higher than 
on.a loan contractedin thecommon manner. The 
greater part of all the Treasury notes issued since 

1837 have borne an interest of six per cent. where- 
as my information is, and I have litt!e doubt of the 
correctness of it, that United States stock, bearing 43 
percent. interest, could be readily sold at par abroad, 
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not having any great number of years to run; or The outstanding Treasury notes amounted, at that 


jtcould readily be sold at home, with a view of | 
sending it abrcad. 

In the next place, Treasury notes, bearing a 
high interest, and redeemable at any time upon 
two months’ Dotice, issued under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, are very likely to absorb 
a considerable portion of the money tow so much 
needed for the re ief of trade and commerce an! the 
revival of business. 
operation is likely to make money scarcer than it 
is already; since the Treasury is coming into the 
market as a borrower, offering a high interest. 

Again. 
Treasury notes which is quite opposed to the spirit 
of the Constitution; that is, to issue them without 


interest, or with a- mere nominal interest, and to | 


attempt to force them into circulation as money. 


Any such attempt ought to be strenuously resisted; | 


being neither more nor less than an attempt to 
establish a sysiem of Government paper money. 


But Congress has sanctioned long ago, and under | 


betier auspices, the occasional issue of Treasury 


notes, andI do not feel at liberty, therefore, to | 


withhold my assent on the present emergency 
from that mode of raising the sums which the state 
of the conntry requires, as no other mode is pio- 
posed. 
Seem excessively anxious to distinguish the issues 
of Treasury notes from the creaticn of a debt; but 
I think th’s distinction is without a difference. A 
note issued, bearing interes!, and payable herea ter, 
has createda debt as much as any form of stock 
could create it. A national debt was actually 
commenced at the very first session of Congress, 


under the present Administration, and it never has | 


been paid, except as one obligation has been dis- 
charged by borrowing money on another. Like 
other debtors, we have renewed our notes, and 
renewed the m often, somet mes paying high interest, 
buat we have never extinguished the debt. The 
first Treasury notes weie issued in the autumn of 
1837. The amount out-tanding January, 1838, 
was, I think, four or five millions; in January, 
1839, it was also large; and in January, 1840, as I 
have already said, the Secretary states it at two 
millions and three quarters. 

One object of the present bill is to enable the Trea- 
sury to pay off the unpaid part of these two mil- 
lions and three-quarters by borrowing again. So 
that it is true that, from the first session of Con- 
gress under this Administra'ion to the present day, 
the Government has been in debt for berrowed 
money, and has beeo, every hour, paying interest 
for such borrowed nroney. This isa public debt. 
What this debt may amount to by March, 1841, I 
cannot say. It depends on measures to be adopted 
by Congress, and on those changes and fluctuations 
in trade which cannot be foreseen. Butif no new 
means of revenue ere supplied, and Congress should 
make such appropriations, as it usually has done, 
and no great improvement in the state of affairs 
should take place, I cannot see how it is likely to 
falishort of eight or ten millions. But this is a 
mere estimate. Whatever the amount may be, 
however, in March, 1841, it will be a debt, created 
by the present Administration. Ido not say un- 
necessarily created. I am not now speaking to that 
point. But I say it will be a debt—a public debt 
—a national debt—begun under this Administra- 
tion—a debt exis'ing in the least economical and 
the most inconvenient form—a debt bear ng an in- 
terest, and a high interes\—and a debt which, if 
cast on the Adminisiration of 1841, whcever may 
be at the head of that Administration, must be pro- 
vided for. I say this, sir, merely to preclude, abante, 
the idea that if a national debtshall be found existing 
after March, 1841, it will be the debt of the Admi- 
nistration of that time, and not of the present. 

My real ground of complaint against the present 
Administration, and I think it a ve y just grouad, 
is, that it has not come out in a mauly manner long 
ago, and told Congress that there was a necessity 
to make further provision for revenue. 

The President, is his messsage of the 20 Decem- 
ber, observed that all the Treasury notes then out- 
standing would have been redeemed before that time, 
“if the Treasury could have realized the pay- 
ments due to it from the banks.” What banks? 


It strikes me that the whole | 


I am aware that a use may be made of | 


Both the President and Secre‘ary would | 











time, to two millions and three-quarters. The 
deposite banks owed the Government only a mil- 
lion, or a million one handred thousand dollars. 
The Pre-ijent must have included the bond of two 
millions aud a half of the Bank of the United 
Siates. But that bond is not, by the terms of it, 
due till September next. Therecould have been 
no disappointment, th: refore, in not realizing the 
payment of that bond belore the date of the mes- 
sage. The President makes very just observations 
upon the impolicy and danger of commencing a 
publ c debtin atime of peace; of the fearful rapj- 
dity with whch such debts are apt to be increased; 
and upon our duty to s‘ruggie against such dedts at 
the threshold. But all this dees not prove that 
money borrowed and stillowed on Treasury notes 
is nota national debt. All this does not prove 
that we have not been borrowing money on the 
streng h of the public credit, paying high interest 
for it, and haviog an immediate prospect of being 
obliged very considerably to increase its amount. 
I know no way of keeping out of debt but by 
bringing the revenue up to the expenditure, or 
bringieg the expenditure down to the revenue. If 
we owe for borrrowed money, it is puerile to talk 
about the form of our obligation, asif one form 
wasless a debt than another. It would be much 
more wise to set ourselves at once about get'ing the 
means of paymen'. Good aphorisms, upon the 
subject of a na'ional debt, should be followed, I 
think, by direct and responsible recommendations, 
to Congress of such measures as are necessary to 
prevent the evil 

Let us now, Mr. President, look to the S-cre- 
tary’s estimate of meaps and of expenditures for 
the present. 

And, first, of the means. He thinks the receipts 
into the Treasury from custom, Jands, and mis- 
cellaneous sources will not exceed eighteen millions 
six hundred thousand dollars, - $18,600,000 00 
Amount in the Treasury, 

January 1, 1840, - - 1,556,385 00 








20,156,385 00 


2,526,576 00 
1,149,904 00 


$23,832,865 00 

But the Secretary does not deem it prudent to 
rely on the collection of these debts—and as tothere- 
ceipts from the custom-house, the great source of 
expected income, I presume his hopes are not 
s'ronger now than they were at the commencement 
of the year. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the account, 
and see the est mate of expenditures. 

Now, on this head he says that if Congress 
should make appropriations to the extent desired by 
ihe different Departments, the expenditures of the 
year will amcunt to - - $20,000,000 00 
Besides the payment of outsanding 

Tr.asury notesamounting to - 2,750,000 00 


Expected to be paid on United 
States Bank bond, - - 
Due from deposites banks - 











22,750,000 00 
This would leave an apparent 
balance in the Treasury, at the 
beg:nning of next year of - 1,082,865 00 


But this sum is less than the amount due from 
the deposite banks, the payment of which, he says, 
ought not to bereliedon. If no partof that should 
be paid, the Treasury according to this sta'ement, 
will be minus at the close of this year. Probably 
some part of it will be paid, but at best, and if the 
Secretary’s hopes should all be fulfilled, it will be, 
upon his showing, a touch-and-go affair. 

But as he does not rely on receivinz these debts 
from the banks, what does he propose? He speaks 
always of Treasury notes as being a temporary 
expedient only, and that they are to be redeemed 
within the year? I donot think this, at all; but 
that is hisground. How then does he propose to 
provide for the deficiency, in case these bank debts 
shal! not be collected? 

Why, sir, he says very gravely that one mode 
of avoiding difficulty will be to reduce the appro- 

riations by postponing some, and lessening others, 

e need no ghost to tell us that. But what appro- 
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Priations wiil he reduce? Where sha! the lessen, 
ing take p!ace? or where shall the POSiponemen, 
take place? On what head shall the blow {a\p 
Shall it be in the civil list, or the army, or jh. 
navy? He says ina early part of his MES age 
that he thinks a reduction can be made, with 
essential injury to any useful objects, “for reasons 
wich will be afterwards enumerated.” | hae 
looked through the whole paper carefully, and cap. 
notsay that [have met with that enumeration of 
reasons. Perhaps the chairman of the commities 
if he were here, could tell us where those reason, 
are to be found. He does sav, indeed, ina subse. 
quent part of h's communication, that it may be. 
come necessary to diminish the compensation of 
all officers, civil, miliary, executive, judicial, and 
legislative. But he states ne proposed rate of 
reduction; and, indeed he does not recommend te. 
duction at a'l. Hesays it may become necossg 
Does he think it has become, and is now necesyary} 
Does he recommend it? Is that his reliance to eke 
out his ways and means? =And what amount of 
reduction does he suppose such a process would 
accomplish? Itis be:ter todo this, he says, than 
to expose the Treasury to bankruptcy. Does he 
mean that the Treasury will be exposed to bank. 
ruptcy if this be not done? Does he mean to gq 
that the Treasury will be forthwith bankrupt, ap. 
less the pay of the President, heads of Departments 
judges, members of Congress, and military and 
civil officers, be immediately reduced? It is ag 
knowledged that our finances are in this condi. 
tion? Ifso, why not recommend the measure at 
once? Why not tell us,distinc!ly, what is neces. 
sary? Why leave Congress to grope in the dark, 
amidst many various, and sometimes inconsistent 
propositicns and suggestions? When the report 
begins with such a flourishing paragraph about the 
great prosperity of the Treasury, one is not pre. 
pared to see the Secretary come to this complexion 
of bankruptcy quite so scon. 

But, Mr. President, there is, at least, an apparent 
inconsistency between the President and the Secre. 
tary. The Secretary says the appropriations may 
be reduced below the estimates, so as to leave two 
millions in the Treasury at the beginning of next 
year. This will require a reduction of one million, 
if he reckon on col'ecting all the balances due from 
the deposite banks; or, if not, then a reduction of 
a willion and as much more as shall equal what 
may remain unpaid of these balances. He suppo- 
ses, then, that these estimates of appropriations 
may be safely cut down at least one ortwo mil 
lions. This would be a very important saving. 

But what says the President? The President 
says that he “has directed the estimates of 1840 
be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and to be Ii- 
mited to the absolute requirements « f the public ser- 
vices.” 

Now, sir, if his directions have been followed, 
if these estimates have been su -jected to the sever- 
est scrutiny, and are |:mited to the absolute re- 
quirements of the public service, where is the 
reduction to be made? The Secretary, as I have 
said, specifies nothing, and recommends nothing 
directly. Where would he have us lop off? Will 
he spare us one or two millions from his own 
Department? Will the Secretary at War spare a 
million from his? Or the Secretary of the Navy 
from his? Why, I ask, should Congress, when 
called on to appropriate the pablic moneys, be left 
in such clouds and such darkness? 

Sir, one word as to the manner of making esti- 
mates of expenditures for the eonsideration of Con- 
gress. Itis a plain and simple business, though, 
from its nature, it cannot be very precise, and | 
cannot see any necessi'y for enveloping it in 9% 
much obscurity and uncertainty. 

Appropriations are of three classes. 

In the first place, there are certain existing oF 
standing appropriations, which need not be renewed 
annually. Such is the sum of 200,000 expended 
every year for arming the militia; and such are 
some of the classes of pensions, anda few other 
small charges. 

In the second place, there is the large class, in 
which the charge is created by law, but anual 
appropriations are required to enable the Treasury 
to disburse the sums necessary for ite payment. 
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This includes the Army and Navy, the civil list, 

and a list of miscellaneous objects. 

In the third place, there are, as we a'l know, 
many appropriations made by Congress for special 
objects, public or private, and these often amount 
toconsiderable sums. Private claims, reads and 
canals, building of light-houses, Indian treaties, 
many objects recommended by the Executive itself; 
ali these require every year, a greater or less 
amouat of money from the Treasury. The Secre- 
wry says that the expenditures of this description, 
which may be sanctioned by Congress annually, 
are very uncertain in their amount. This is true; 
put then, as these expenditures, in every year, 
amount to aconsiderable sum, and have done so 
from the very beginning of the Government, can 
any just or comprehensive view of the probable 
necessities of the Treasury be presented which 
shall leave all such out? It is quite impossible 
that some such expenditures should not be made. 
Now, in these estimates and recommendations, I 
find no provision whatever for any objects of this 
kind. The estimates are strictly confined to the 
Aimy, the Navy, and the civil list. I find no al- 
jowance for a single dollar which we might vote 
away here upon a private claim. Yet the Secre- 
tary tells us that, if we will keep within the estimates, 
the means will hold out. But he must know, I 
should have thought, that we cannot keep within 
the estimates. Itis more than probabie, judging 
from the past, that he himself, before the session is 
out, will call for appropriations not within the 
estimates. And does he mean, in that case, to 
throw the blame of any deficiency which may arise 
on Congress, by saving that Congress did not keep 
within the estima:es? 

If we may believe the President and if the Secre- 
taries have fulfilled his directions, there is nothing 
in any cf these estimates wh'ch is not required by 
ihe absolute wants of the Govenment. But we 
know, sir, that there are things, not in the estimates, 
in regard to which the wants will be absolute; for 
instance, the private claims, upon which we are 
passing here every day, and for many of which we 
must provide, if we mean to do justice. Besides, 
do we not s-e, and know, that in all human pro- 
bability various other occasions of appropriation 
will arise? Will there be no contingencies for the 
warin Fiorida? No expense for Indian treaties? 
Js it not possible that events may arise on ,the 
Northeastern frontier involving heavy charges? 

And again, sir, does the Administration abandon 
he Cumberland road? Here is no estimate fora 
dollar on that head of expenditure. Yet I trust an 
appropriation for that object will be made. I shall 
certainly vote for it myself. And harbors on the 
lakes—are provisions for those places of refuge 
and safety to lake mariners to be again postponed? 
They are not in the estimates. If no improve- 
meat of any other harbor, no new ilight- 
house, and nothing else, waich the protection 
of Alantic or inland commerce may require, 
lo be undertaken or provided for? Or, since 
these things are not within the estimates, if 
Congress should provide for them, is Congress 
to be reproached for its conduct, and made answer- 
able for deficiences? 

I repeat, sir, that the Executive Departments 
mut well know tha!, for some of these objects, 
appropriations will of necessity be made; and | 
repeat, therefore, that it seems to me to have been 
their duty to have presented such a plan for re- 
ceipt and expenditure, asshould have embraced 
them, and provided for them. The amount, I 
agree, could not be well foreseen. But it must 
have been foreseen—it could not but have been 
foreseen —that something would be necessary; and 
yetthe estimates make a!lowance for nothing. 
There is, sir, in all these Executive communica- 
lions, a constant repetition of sound general max- 
ims about the importance of economy. I hope the 
virtue will be practised as well as preached. Bat 
in ty Opinion there is no just economy in refusing 
‘ppropriations to important, necessary, and use'ul 
Public objects. Leteconomy begin by cutting off 
useless objects, and diminishing the expense of 
accomplishing such as are useful. Let us pash its 
reform to the redaction of the cost of collecting the 
revenue. Letis take care of expenditures, by 
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trusting the public moneys to honest hands. 
it reduce offices, wherever they can be reduced. 
In all these, and other like things, let it exert its 
salatary ixfluence. But isthe Cumberland road 
to stop from an impulse of economy? Are the 
lakes to be without harbors, from considerations 
of economy? Are important contingencies in pub- 
lic affairs not to be reasonably provided for, from 
reasots of economy? What sort of economy 
would that be? 


een 


Let | 


Sir, I take that great public virtue, true economy, | 
toconsist, not in an undistinguishable neglect or | 
refusal to appropriate money, but in a careful | 


selection of impoitant and necessary objects of 


expenditure, in the frugal application of means to | 


accomplish these objects, and in enforcing an exact 


and punctual discharge of duty by every officer | 
charged either with the collection of mon y, or | 


with any expenditure, great or small. This is my 
idea of wise and practical economy, such as it 
becomes us to exercise, and such as the coun'ry 
will approve. But itis of little value, or no value 


at all, that Executive communications should re- | 
hearse to us general economical maxims, un'ess | 


they show us what objects of expenditure may be 


disregarded, or in what other way savings may | 


be made 
if these general admonitions should be accompa- 

nied and enforced by some striking and brilliant 
examples set by the Heads of Deparments them- 
selves. I presume that no injustice towards Con- 
gress is intended, but 1 must say that in many 
of these communications there are things which 
seem calculated to assert great merit for economy 
in the Executive Departments, and which are but 
too well calculated to throw upon us an apparent 
want of that virtue. If it be required of Con- 
gr2s to keep its approbations within the estimates 
ot the Departments, these Departments ovghi, in 
their estimates, to comprehend all objects which 
they know or have reason to believe Congress 
must provide for. 

Mr. President, Ido not know the opinions of 
other gentlemen, and speak only for myself, but 
my opinion is, that our existing provisions for 
revenue are not adequate. Iam aware that one 
branch of expenditure, that of pensions, is rapidly 
decreasing; but others are quite likely to increase, 
and we all know what a fall in duties is to take 
place, in no great length of time. Looking to the 
many useful and important objects, which I think 
ought to engage the attention of Congress, it seems 
to me to be time that further provisions for income 
should be made. And wehavethe means at hand. 
There are articles of import on which we might, 
immediately, in my opinion, lay a considerable 
duty. The first of these is sks. The importation 
of this article 1s enormous. In 1839 it exceeded 
twenty-one millions of dollars. Think of that. 
An annual consumption of an nntaxed imported 
article, of mere luxury, of twenty-one millions of 
dollars! Those silks clothe no poor man, nor his 
wife, norhis children. The whole use and cor- 
sumption is by the afflueat. Is there a fairer 
subject of import duty in the world? Our table is 
loaded with petitions on this subject, by those who 
are attempting the making of silk among ourselves. 
This, itself, is a good reason for taxing the imported 
article. But, as a subject of revenue, nothing can 
be fairer or more proper. Good would come 
every way from adutyon silk. Suppose the im- 
portation should be a little lessened by it; that 
would favor the efforts of our people, and obtain 
revenue also. Suppose the importation should 
hardly be diminished at all, as perhaps it might not 
be; then we should receive the more revenue, and 
should collect it on an article of the merest luxury. 
Sir, if such a measure could originate in this 
House, I would move, this hour, to bring in a bill 
laying a daty on impo:ted silks. 

The next article is wine. Wires were imported 
last year to an amount exceeding three millions of 
dollars. Why should not wines pay a duty? I 
know, that in regard to French wines, we are 
limited, by the treaty with France, until 1842. Bat 
s'ill, within those limits, we might lay a considera- 
bie duty on the winesof France. ButI should 
have no desire to lay duties on the red wines, or 
the cheaper wines, of France. Such wines are 


And it would be especially edifying | 
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consumed, extensively, in the South and West, 
aie suiiet to the habits of the people, and supposed 
to be suited also to the climate. Until more neces- 
sary than al present to tax them, they augur ve 
received untaxed But other, and costly wines, 
such as are regarded as luxuries only, might well 
be subjected toa reasonable daty. 

I would lay no duty on tea or coffee, because 
they are very generally used, have become in some 
degree necessaries of life, and contribute largely 
to promote comfort, temperance, and happiness 
among ali classes. I may add that the general 
use of these articles is one of the most striking 
things whch distioguish the laboring classes of 
of this country from the same classes in other 
countries. 

Such, sir, would be my resort, if | could have 
my own way, for revenues, such as are necessary 
for the support of Government. 

As to the public lands, | have been, and still 
am, in favor of dividing their proceeds among the 
States, upon fa'r and equiable principles. Perhaps 
this should not be done till the census, which is to 
be taken this year, be finished; as that will thea be 
the surest means ef making a just and proper di- 
vi-ion; but, at a proper time, I am for the measure. 
In addition to other reasons which have been so 
often arged, it may be said, with force, that the 
incom: from this source is too unsteady and fluc- 
tuating to be relied on as an essential branch of 
public revenue. But a few years ago, it amounted 
to twenty-four millions. For this year, it is esti- 
mated but at three and a half. I should, therefore, 
assign this income to the Staier, whatever it might 
be, and rely for our revenue on those others 
sources which I have mentioned. In addition to 
silks and wines, there are some articles, called the 
protecied articles, such as woollen fabrics, on which 
in my Opinions, the duties ought to be raised. I 
would net hasten, indeed, the discussion of the 
general tariff question, but that question is now 
before us, not far off, and must soon be upon us. 

Mr. President, our imports, the last year, reached 
the unprecedented amount of one hundred and fifty- 
seven millions of dollars, exceeding by nearly fifty 
millions the impert of the year before. Yet even 
this seems not to satisfy us all. Public men appear 
to have ruling passions or strong tendencies of 
preference towards particular objecis. I[t seems to 
me that our Government, and many of our people, 
have imbibed an extravagant and morbid love of 
importation. They seem to judge of the prosperity 
of the country, and the happiness of its people, 
exclusively by the quantili:s of foreign merchan- 
dise which they annually consume. With all re- 
spect, the President himself, 1 think, has feelings 
with this tendency. I find this paragraph in his 
last annual Message: 

“Our people will not long be insensible to the’extént of the 
burdens entailed upon them by the false system that hag been 
operating on their sanguit.e, energetic, and industrious character; 
nor tothe means necessary to extricate themselves fronmy these 
embarrassments. The weight which presses upon a large por- 
tion of the people and the States is an enormous det, foreign and 
domestic. The foreign debt of our States, corporations, and men 
of business, can scarcely be less than two hundred millions of 
dollars, requiring more than ten millions of dollars a year to pay 
the interest. This sum has to be paid«w of ihe exports of the 
country, and must of necessity cut off imports to that extent, or 
plunge the aan more deeply in debt from year to year. It 
is easy to see that the increase of this foreign debt must augmint 
the annual demand on the exports to pay the interest, and to the 
same extent diminish the imports; and in proportion to the 
enlargement of the foreign debt, and the consequent increase ot 
interests, must be the decrease of the import trade. In lieu of 
the comforts which it now brings us, we might have our gigantic 
banking institutions, and splendid, but in many imstances profit. 
less, railroads and canals, absorbing to a great extent, in intereet 
upon the capital borrowed to construct them, the surplus fruits 
of national industry for years to come, and securing 10 posterity 
no adequate return for the comforts which the labors of their 
lands might otherwise have secured.” 

Now, sir, | would ask most respecfully whether 
aby One can mention any railroad of catal more 
profitiess to the country than this enormous importa- 
tion of fore'gn luxuries? Or, I would ask, what 
those imported comforts are, of which we get so 
much less than we ought to desire? Does our com- 
fort require a greater importation of silks or wines? 
Or should we be better off by adding ‘o the six or 
eight millions or imported woollen fabrics for her 
to depress and distress our own manufactures? Oc 
is the aggregate of one huodred and fifty-seven 
million of dvilars, of imported merchandjse, nor 
enongh, on the whole, to gatisfy our eager zppetite 
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for foreign productions? 
collect no duties on silks and wines, we are likely 
to fall short of sufficient revenue; inasmuch as we 
are likely to fall short of revenue, we refuse ail 
appropriations to the Cumberland road, and to 
harbors on the lakes. It would seem to follow, 
from this, that we deem si'ks and wnes morea 
necessi'y of life than a good road through a new 
country, or ports and havens, in which ships, em- 
ployed in useful commerce, can take shel‘er for the 
preservation of lives and property. 

Mr. President, it is remarkable, that this spirit 
for importation should become so strong, just when 
our Own occupations and employments are most 
depressed. The cotton manofactures, practically, 
are in a worse state than they have been for twenty 
years. It is supposed that at least one-half the 
woollen machinery in the United Siates has ceased 
to work, and many ofthe establishmenis might be 
purchased at one-third their cost. The iron trade 
and the coal trade suffer with the rest. If the condi- 
tion of Eastern and Northern manufactures be asl 
have stated, I doubt whether one would receive 
much more favorable accouats, if he were to in- 

uire into the condition of trade and business, at 
Pittsburgh, at Wheeling, or at Cincinnati, 

Under the circums'ances of the couatry, sir, I 
confess | do notcomprehend how any man should 
desire to see a greater importation of foreign com- 
modities. 

The Secretary of the Treasury expresses senti- 
ments, if not entirely like those which | nave been 
considering, yet such as seem to belong to the same 
general system of policy. He says, in his annual 
repor!: 

“Should the States not speedily suspend more of their under- 
takings, which are unproductive, but, by new loans or otherwise, 
find means to employ armies of Jaborers in consuming rather 
than raising crops, and should prices thus continue in many 
eases to be unnaturally inflated,as they have been of jate years, 
inthe face of a contracting currency, the effect of it on our 


finances will be still more to lessen exports, and, consequeitly, 
the prosperity and revenue of our foreign trade.” 


oreign trade is here presented as the promiaent 
odject of national pursui', and a reduction of prices 
at home clearly intimated as a measure of reform. 
These armies of laborers now employed on public 
works, it is here distinctly recommended, instead of 
thus consuming crops, should go to raising them. 
Tais, I think, is rather co'd comfort, at the present 
prices of agricultural products. 

Gentlemen around me know the prices at which 
wheat and flour are selling in the Northwestern 
§ ates, andin Pennsylvania and New York. Caro- 
lina corn, | notice, is selling in Boston for fifty cents 
a bushe!. I doubt whether any of the producers 
think these prices unnaturally inflate!, or wheiher 
they will warmly sympathize with the Secretary in 
the opinion that there ougstto be further reduction. 

Mr. President, my own opinion of our condition 
and of our true policy is quite different from ail this. 
Lhope the States wil! be able togo on, and that they 
will go on, with their public works, unless in cases 
where the objects are plainly beyond the ability 
of the Siate. I hope they will keep good heart, 
use the strictest econcmy, persevere, and not lose 
the benefit of all they have done alr eady. 

I am for bringing about no reduction in the price 
of labor. On the other hand,!I regard of high rates «f 
labor as the surest of all proofs of genera! prosperity. 

I have no desire to see a greater ora more unn- 
strained importa‘ion ef fore go goods. 

On the contrary, I am for laying atax on imported 
laxuries, thus securing an adequate revenue to 
Government. 

And withthis revenue I am for defraying the 
ordinary expenses of Government, makisg reasona- 
ble provisions for unexpec.ed contingencies, and for 
accomplishing important and useful works, for 
which we have been so much solicited, and which, 
in my opinion, the several parts of the country have 
a right to call on us not longer to neglect 


REMARKS OF MR. NORVELL, 
OF MICHIGAN. 

In Senate, Monday, March 24, 1840.—In F:xecutive 
session, on the treaty with the New York In- 
dians. 

Mr. NORVELL briefly addressed the Senate: 

My honorable friend, saii he, from Arkansas [Mr. 

Srvier] is a candid man; but, with all his frank- 
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ness, he is a great tactician in legi-lation. The 
conciusion of his sp ech apon this subject demon- | 


| 


strates the skill a'd addiess which he can bring | 
into a debate in which his feelings and his jutg- | 


ment are enlisted. ‘I'nat Senator has very adroi'ly 


maintained that the sancticn of this treaty involves | 


the assumption of a State debt; and he has in- 
voked the Senators wh» are oppos-d to the princi- 
pie of assumption to resist every effort to carry the 
treaty into effect. 
captivating impre-s on which this argumest mate 
upon the mind of my distinguished fiiend fiom 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun ] This led me into 
an exaninaton of its soun iness. 
ment has no foundation to sustain it. ‘Ihe treaty 
contains not the remotest bearing to justify the al- 
legation that it assumes or pays a Siate debt. The 
simp'e provision of the trea y is, that, for the sum 
of four hundred thonsan{ dollars, to be paid very 
gradually by the United Sta’es, the Seneca and 
other tribes of Ind ans resident in New York azree 
to lave their abodes in that Sate, and to remove 
west of the Mirsis-ippi, near the location of the 
[udians who have been removed to the same quat- 
ter from other parts of the Union. They surrender 
to the Un:ted Staies, in consideration of that sum, 
and of the grant to them of lands for their new 
homes, about four hundred and thirty-five thousand 
acres of rich and valuable land near the Fox river, 
a little above Green Bay, in the Territory of 
Wiskonsin. This property will more than reim- 
burs the sum t» be paid to the New York Indians 
under the trea'y now before the Senate; and the 
sales of those lands will probably be effected before 
the money will be drawn from the Treasury in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the treaty. It is 


I thought that I perceived the | 


Sir, the argu- | 


idle to say that the New York Indians have no | 


claim to that land. Legally and technically, per- 
haps, they have not: but you will never take it 
from them. You will never, bad y as you have 
always main‘ained your faith with the aborigines, 
so far forget all the princ'ples of equity, all the 
feelings of humanity, as to divest the New York 
trikes of their Green Bay possessions, withoat 
granting to them, e ther in money or other lands, a 
fair equivalent. 


But, sir, has the State of New York come here | 
to ask you te assume any debt for her? Has she | 
contracted any debt with these Iud ans? Is not | 


this treaty your own act? Did she soicit you to 
make it? Sir, you have yourselves voluntari'y 
treatee with there Indians. You have pledged your 
faith to them. 
Arkansas to object to this treaty, on the ground that 
it isa State affair. He himself, as a member of the 
Indian Commi tee, he!ped to bring in and supported, 
at the last session, the amended treaty now before 
you again. 
proceedings of this Goveinment on this subject. He 
has drawn the Senate into this matter. He has 
foreclos-d himself from the objection that this is a 
State interest. But, sir, suppose it to be so: has 
New York no right to expect your favorable regard? 
Did she not cede to you all her territorial claims ia 


the Northwest at a trying crisis? Did you not,im- | 


pliedly at least, guaranty to her, in accepting this 


cession, the clear and undisputed jurisdiction and | 


sovereignty over all the territory which she re- 
served to herself within the limits of the State as 
she defined them? And whatelse, sir, has she done? 


By the construction of her great canal, conn cling | 
the Western waters with the waters of the Atlantic, | 


she has opened a boundless market to your cem- 


merce. She has opened a market equally boundless | 


for the sale of your public domain, West and 
Northwest of her limits. Besides, sir, the whole 
policy of the country kas been to subject the In- 
dians, the extinction of their titles to lands with'n 
the Siates and Territories of the Union, theirremo- 
val, and their protection, to the direction and con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

But the honorable Senator has discovered that 
the signatures to this treaty have been obtained by 
bribery and corruption. Sir, has not your whole 
system of Indian relations been marked by the 
same species of fraud, bribery and corruption, if 
you choose to ca!] them so? Have you not always 
had to make presents of money and goods to their 
chiefs, at every treaty, in every treaty, which you 


I: is too la'e for my friend from | 


He has sanc ioned, by his own act, the | 











have ever made with them? Sir, yon sent your 
negoliators to make the original treaty with these 
Senecas. They agreed to its terms. It was 
brought here for ratification. You took the liberty 
to change its whole character. You gave them 
wihout iheir previous consent, tnis amended tea. 
ty. You took from several of the chiefs the sums 
of money which, by the original treaty, you Slipu. 
lated to pay to them. In consequence of this act 
this breach of faith on your part, some of these 
chiefs have refused to affix their signatures to your 
amended treaty. They had signed the first treaty, 
You did not fairly and honestly ratily that treaty. 
And now, sir, having forced an anended treaty 
upon them, you complain that a majority of signa. 
tures have been uataitly obtained to it. You cur. 
plain that bribery has purchased many of thee S'g- 
natures. 

What is ir, but the most splendid bribes, that 
induced the Cherokees and other southern tribes tg 
remove west of the Mississippi? Sir, you had to 
pay J: hn Ross one miltion ef dollars to induce him 
to remove his part of the nation. To be sure, the 
money was given to him on the pretext of defray. 
ing his expenses in their 1emoval But it was a 
bribe on the largest scale. Miilions have been paid 
to get rid of the Indians in the Southern Siates, 
And yet you tatk of traud, of bribery, and coriup- 
tion, toa paltry amount, to induce tne New York 
Indians to go where their nation may b2 preserved 
for ages. 

In the acquisition of territory, money or violence 
must always be used. What, but money, acquired 
Louisiana tor us?’ A briliant br be, paid to Na- 
poleon, gave us that immense and valuab!e coun. 
try. But for that, sr, we should never have had 
the pleasure of sitting in this hall with the Senators 
from Louisiana and Missouri. The same, sir, has 
cecurred with regard to Florida. We paid to 
Spain a great bribe for that territory. We not only 
tr.bed ter wit) money, but we surrendered, in the 
bargain, the province of Texas, a part of Louisi- 
ana, and a much more invaluable country than 
Fiorida. But this, according to the new faneled 
doctrine, was all fraud, bribery, and corruption! 
This virtuous indignation at bribery com.s too 
late. Yuu have swallowed the came!; do not 
strain at the gnat. 

The sinister efforts persoveringly made by inte- 
rested individuals, to prevent the Seneca chiefs 
from affixing their sgnatures to the ameuded 
treaty, and to induce those who have signed, to re- 
tract; the bribery which has been practised for that 
purpose; missionary and other foreign influences, 
so impertinently exerted to defeat th s treaty, abound 
in the documents confideatially printed for our use. 
As much may be said aganst the conduct of the 
parties on the one side as the other. We have 
only, therefore, to look at the whole subject as the 
treaty itself presents it to us, without regard to the 
crimination and recrimina ioa which have created 
all the difficulties in the case. We have only to 
inquire whether this amende | treaty, having alrea- 
dy been ratified by the Senate, has received the 
concurrence of a maju rity of the Seneca chiefs, and 
should by the President be carried into effect? He 
has submitted the matter to us for our judgment 
and advice. 

{It has been contended, that a majority of the Se- 
neca chiefs mus! have signed the treaty in council 
before it can be considered as ratified on their part. 
Sir, this argument is not sustained by the resolution 
of ratification adopted by the Sena:e. The other 
New York tribes are admitted to have duly ratified 
the treaty. What says that resolution? It declares 
that the treaty shall have no force or effect, until 
the same, wih the proposed amendments, is sub- 
mitted, and fully and fairly explained, to each of the 
tribes or bands, separately assembled in cowncil, *‘and 
they have given their free and voluntary assent 
thereto.” Where, sir, must they have given their 
free and voluntary assent to the treaty? Surely, 
not necessarily in council, but any and every 
where, at whatsoever place they might choose t) 
select for the purpose of affixirg their signa'ures to 
the instrument. The amended treaty must have 
been submitted, fully and fairly exp'ained to the In- 
dians in counci!; but their atseat to it could be 
~Given any where. This eonstruction of the resolu- 
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tion is fortified, as regards the Senecas and other 
tribes, by the first resolutioa adopted by the Senate 
at the same time, which requires thai the chiefs and 
headmen of the St. Regis Ladiaos should in general 
council accept and adopt the lrea’y as modified. Here 
it was necesSary that the St. Regis trive should ac- 
cept and adopt the amended treaty in general coun- 
cil. The otner tribes were simply to have the 
amended treaty submitted, fully and fairly explain- 
ed to them in council, and then afterwards, or at 
the time, as they might elect, give their assent to 
jt. Ivis admitted that a majority, that forty-four 
out of about eighty of the chiefs, did actually sign 
the amended treaty. The testimony of Capiain 
Puliard, a distinguished Seneca chief, confirms this 
fact, the only one necessary to give effect and vali- 
dity to the amended treaty. Of this chief the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner, appvinted to negotiate 
the treaty, states that, ‘‘for bravery in war, wisdom 
jn council, and honesty and integrity in all the 
transac iors of life, Captaim Pollard has no supe- 
ror among the New York Indians, and probably 
no! in any of the tribes on the continent.”” Tais 
Seneca chief, so brave, so wise, with such honesty 
and in'eg.ity of character, says, ‘We have resolvid 
togo West, and settle wiere our homes wil! be our 
own, and whee we shall be beyond the 
example an! advice of bz:d men, who advise us 
fir their own inverest. ‘They love their own inte- 
rest better than hey love us, and they have tried 
to preven! oar agreeing to the amendieats to our 
treaty. majority of the Seneca chiefs have now 
signed the assent. That is sufficient.” Strong, a 
young Seneca chief, weil educated, and higily re- 
specied by his tribe, siates in substance, that the 
amended treaty was assenied to by only one chief 
less than the number by which the original treaty 
was mad; that six of the eg it principal sichems 
have sigue! the treaty, and that nearly all the 
chiefs would have cheeifu'ly given their assents, 
had it not been for the conduct of certain white 
men, ani the dangerthey apprehended from the 
party of a few chiefs, adverse toa change. Gen. 
Dearborn, the Massachusetis Comini:sioner, states 
substantia!ly the same facts 

Sir, by our re-olutioa of the last session, the 
ratification of this amended treaty was to be pro- 
claimed, whenever the Presicent shoald be satis- 
fied that the asseat of a majority of the chiefs had 
been given to it. I know, tor myself, that I voted 
tor that resolution under the impression that it was 
not necessary that such assent should be given in 
council, butin any way which should satisfy the 
President that ii had becn given by a majority. I 
am prep:red, therefure, to voe that the requisite 
assent has been given by a majority of the chiefs, 
and that the President ought to pr. claim the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. It is essential to the per- 
petuation and piosperi'y of these Indian tribes, 
and to the welfare of Western New York, that this 
treaty should be carried into effect, «nd that they 
sould remove west of tie Mississippi. There can be 
the less objec ion to al! this, because such of the 
Indians as do not deire a removal can remain 
where they are for life. And I consider it a futile 
diffi ulty to say that the treaty ought not to be pro- 
clained, because a majoriy of chiefs have not 
assented to it, when at least two or three much 
me important treaties have, under similar cir- 
cum-tences, been carried into effect, and when, 
after all, weconpel the Indians to do, upcn all 
cctaions, exactly as we choose to dictate to 
them. 


SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF OH1O. 

In Senale, Tuesday, February 11, 1840—9n the re- 
port of the Select Commitiee in relation to the as- 
sumption by he Federal Government of the debts 
of the S:ates. 

Shall the Federal Government depart from the 
sphere of its limited powess—shall it intrade into 
the local jari-diction of the States—:s-ume the da- 
ties of State legislation—tax the peopie for objects 
of State concern—shall ii thus eventva ly abolish 
the State Governmie. ts, and itself sett'e down into 
one coasolida el empire? This, Mr. President, no 
less than this, is the qaest'on presented, vega ively, 
by the pending resolutions, and affirmatively by 
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the substitute proposed. It is the same fundamen- 
tal ques ion wh ch, at the bepinnng of the Govern- 
ment, divided this nation into two great parties, im- 
pressed upon them an enduring cast, fixed ‘heir 
principles, and has ever poin’ed the course of all 
their mea‘ures. ‘Thus far has the great struggie 
invo Viog the ultimate firm of our institutions, al- 
ready progressed; and al hovgh our h story has 
been brief, we are now approaching that juncture 
in our affairs, when strife must speedily terminate 
in decision. For, sir, by the powerful impulse 
with which the whole system of civilization is now 
driven onward, changes more thorouzh are wrought 
in governments within a single life time, than ce n- 
turies could effect, before this era of furious activi 
ty. And heace it is that our Constitution, though 
on the fourth of the ensuing month it will have 
subsisted but fifiy-one years, haseven now deve- 
loped all its latent princ:ples, whether of harmony 
or of discord, of consolidation or of disunion; 
whilst, in the mean time, the population has 
swelled t: a magnitude, and s're'ched over a cir- 
cull sufficiently large, to comprehead al the diver- 
sity of interests likely hereafter tu provoke dissen- 
sions. As to the-e things, therefore, the fu'u e has 
no secre's to disclose. The present generation have 
now before thei all the data esssntial to the dis- 
cussion of the question, sha!l the Union of these 
S.atescon'inne asit is, or shall the Sates sink ino 
acommon empire, exposing the p-ople to the ha- 
zard of despotism? 

Sir, there is no truth, calculated to shed over a 
generous heart a deepex melancholy than the fact, 
that, of all obj«cts yet undertaken by the facullirs 
ot man, the soli! e-tablishment of free iustituiions 
has been found the most difficult. The human 
mind, in its prideand in ils g'ory, ranges through the 
whole frame of n.ture, ‘iscerns with certainty the 
law» which hold the members of the planetary 
world to their appropria‘e limits, protecting each 
agains! the enc: oxchments of the other; and yet, in 
its utmost effuris, it has been unable to discover 
like rales of human conduct, to eff-ct the same re- 
sulis between man and man. Most of revolutions 
have been but changes in the forms of oppression. 
For there is, in tts princip'e, ap elas icity adapting 
it to every new condition of things, in spite of all 
the precau'ions suggesied by experience. If dri- 
ven from the external forms of government by the 
positive enaetmeats of the fundameatal law, it soon 
reappeats in the interiwr of the sccial community, 
and employs that law, the very safeguard provided 
azainst it, 10 protect itself in wrong and outrage 
upon the people. Nor, sir, do | speak thus wrh- 
out mot.ve; for, in all I have this day to urge, it 
shall te my objec! to illustrate this truth | have 
stated, not by abs'ractions barr n of results, but by 
the actual progiess of events and the present state 
of affairs in our country. 

And now, to begin atthe primeval source of 
these events, where is it to be found? Not ia our 
own history, butin thatof our Exogush ancest irs; 
for we are still Jinked to that country by achain of 
social dependencies, a though that of our colonial 
bondage has long Leen broken. 

In the hist place, then, the Britiz>h revoluticn of 
sixteen hundred and eigh'y-eizht, which resulted 
in the expu'sion of James the Second, and the co- 
ronation of he Prince of Orange, as William the 
Third, was finally consummated by a solemn erm 
pact between the new movarch and the people. 
He heid the throne neiher by iob ritance nor as 
victor. By this adjustment of the Constitution, the 
jure divinoright of kings was, as a_ principle, ex- 
piessly Gesied—the u tuna'e authority of the na- 
toa fully recognised—he regal yrerogst.ve of 
levying meney, buherto es-umed, torn irom the 
the crown—that power acknowledged t> abide 
alone ia Parliament, and the protection of the cui- 
zen Made the condition of his obedience. Such 
were the guaratteers whic: Englishmen though’ 
they had obtiined. afier so mamy year and rc. nes 
of civil war. Anl why shouid th-y not so 





think? Could they have supposed that a 
monarch, just caliel to a thiene made va- 
camt by the usurpations of his pred ce-sors, 


wonld bim eli begin with the refeution o: crame- 
so fatal to them? No. ‘The eyes of the nation 
were therefore \urned to Parl ament, as the oaly 
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source of law; and to law, as the sole authority to 
preseribe the amount aad apportionment of the 
public burdens They thought of taxes in no 
other form; they apprehended oppression from no 
othe: quarer. Eutthe Prince of Orange was not 
an Englishman. by nativity or affections. _ His 
views and feclings were upon the continent. With- 
out sympathies with the isle of his adoption—as a 
man, brave aid sagacious in batile and in the ¢a- 
binet—ever, and every where, inflexible of pur- 
pose—cold, abstrasted, collected withia himself— 
ambition domineered in his heart, to the exclusion 
of all other passions. He came to the throne by 
invitation, and seems to have thought that less a 
favor to him than his acceptance a favor to the na- 
tion. Regardless, therefore, as it s.on appeared, of 
a compact that trammelled his will, it became the 
first of his objec's to regain the lost prerogatives of 
ihe crown, and, first of all, that which brought all 
o hers with t—the power to levy exac inns, at plea- 
sure, upon the peop'e. Hus schemes required mo- 
ney—more than he dared to demand, or Parliament 
to supp'y; for Parlian-ent was bound to respect the 
forms of the Constitution, and he the forms of 
Pathament Yet even these difficulties in his way, 
s) far trom restrainng the desires of toe Prince, 
served but to disclose the fearful secret, that the 
wan's of ambiton will ever sugge.t the means of 
their own gratification. There stood the compact, 
guarded by all the terrors of a recent revolu’icn; and 
now, sir, it 1s to be seen by what process he ob- 
tained his ob,ect, and the consequences of his suc- 
cess, not to that country alone, but likewise to 
this 

But, first of all, it becomes important to observe, 
that of all the modes of levying contributions up- 
on the peop e, borrowing is the most dangerous and 
oppr:s.ive. ia ths farm, the community are 
taxed ip ant cipation—n it by law, but by contract, 
The weight of intere-t is thus adced to the burden 
of the principal, whilst every check upon Govern- 
ment, in its appl cation, is withdrawn, inasmach 
as the present benefit resulting from the imme- 
diate use of money obscures the remote oppres- 
sion its payment may occasion. Thus it is, 
that public debt is augmented without control, 
Thus it is, therefore, that each generation strag- 
gles, not todimimish, but to roll on, the increasing 
burden upon its succes:or; and thus i: is too, that 
despotism, in si'ence and security, fastens its grasp 
upon the people, because each addit onal lean ob- 
tained upon the public credit, strengthens the hand 
which receives, and enfeebles that whch contri- 
bu'es. 

It was, then, to this ferm of the taxing power— 
the power to borrow, at pleasure, to an indefinite 
amou:t, upon the pledged property and labor of his 
subjects, that the King resorted, to reitstate the 
crown in ils former pl-nituds of prerogative. But 
to this end, it was necessary first to create a fond 
to be horrowed. How was this to be done? It 
could be effected in no other way, than by making 
it the interest of one class of his subjects to unite 
twith the throne in the p'un'er of the others For 
chis purpose, the money cap talisis were the only 
alass to whon, the sovereign could appeal. But in- 
vsmuch as that clacs had a'ready soffered by ad- 
stances made to Government, in the recent convol- 
sions of the State, some equivalent beyond ordinary 
indema.ty, cou! atone induce them to renew those 
advances. ‘That equivaleut was ready. It was 
n thing ‘es than an absolute power conferred upon 
them, as a company, cver the whole currency of 
the country; a power to substitute, for a metallie 
medium, valuab'e ia itself and therefore capable of 
bei: g the standard of al! otver valnes, a paper cir- 
culaion of the company’s promissory peter, in 
themselves valueless, an! for that very reason inea- 
pable of measur ng the value of any thing ebe. 
This power was conferred, and this charg in the 
corr ney eff-ct-d, in sx een hundred and ninety- 
four, the sixth year of that monatch’s reign, by the 
charter of the Bank of England, 

And thus, for the fiat time in the world’s history, 
were the due bills of an imcorpcrated company 
forced, by Government, as money, upon a Bation. 
For the fist time, were the property and la>dor of 
an entire peop'e thus placed under the absolute con- 
trol of a company; aod thus, for the first time, weg 
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a counter revolution accomp'i-hed in Government 
itself, by a revolution in the carrency—a revolution 
which, as far as Great Britain and the United States 
are concerned, has struck more profoundly into so- 
ciety —spread i's effects more wide'y 'hrough all the 
minutest relations of life, than any other event of 
modern times. Yes, effects, of which, as I shall 
attempt to show, the matter of our deliberations 
this day are but the dreadful manifestati:ns. For 
here, sir, it is that we are to look for the beginning 
of that succession of events, which has already im- 
posed a debt of fourthousand millions of dollars up- 
on Great Britaia, and enabied her to to throw two 


hundred million of the amount upon the States of 
this Union. 


But in order to comprehend all the consequences, 
both social and political, resulting from the crea- 
tion of the frst English bank, it becomes essential 
to know the circumstances attending the transac- 
ticn, as well as the motives and reasons To these 
the British historian himself shall speak; and here 
I ask the strictest attention, that all may judge, 


whether, in our own history, there has any thing of 
a like character occurred: 


“The scheme was founded (says Mr. Smollett) on the notion of 
a tranaferuble fund, and a circulation by bill on the credit of 
alarge capita/. Forty metchants subscribed to the amount 
of five hundred thousand pounds, as a fund of ready money, 
to circulate one million at eight ner cent. to be lent to the Go- 
wernment; and even this fund of ready money bore the same 
interest. When itwas properly digested in the Cubinet, and 
a majority in Parliament secured for its reception, the un- 
dertakera for the court introduced it into the House of Com- 
mons, and expatiated upon the national adrantages that 
would accrue from such a measure. They said it would res- 
cue thenauon out of the hands of extortioners and usurers, 
lower interest, raise the value of land, revive and establish 
public credit, erlend cireulation, consequently improve 
commerce, facilitate the annual supplies, and econ- 
mect the people the more closely with the Government. 
The project was violently opposed by a strong party, 
who affirmed that it would become a monopoly, and en- 

ross the whole money of the kingdom; that, as it must 
infallibly be subservient to Government views, it might be 
employed to the worst purposes of arlitrary power; that in- 
stead of assisting, it would weaken commerce, by tempting 
people to withdraw their money from trade, and employ it 
in stockjobhing; that it would produce a swarm of brokers 
ani jobbers, lo prey upon their fellow creatures; encourage 
fraud and gaming, and further corrupt the morals of the 


nation. Nutwithstanding these objections, the bil made its 
woy through the two Houses, establishing the funds for the 
e-curity and advantage of the subscribers; emporrering their 
Majes ‘ies (a incorporate them by the name of the Governor 


and Company of the Bank of England, under a proviso, 
that at any time after the first day of August, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and five, upon a year’s notice, and the 
repay ment of the twelve hundred thousand pounds, the said cor- 
poration should cease and determine. The bill likewise con- 
tained elauses of appropriation for the service of the public. 
The whole subscription was filled in ten days afie~ its being 
opened; and the court of directors completed the payment 
before the expiration of the time prescribed by the act, although 
they did not call in more than seven hundred and twenty thou- 
gand pounds of the money subscribed.’’ 

Here, then, was the first entrance into the worl 
of the banking system, as a source of paper cur- 
rency. And mark the attentant inciden's. In the 
firs! place, it commenced in the creation of a pub- 
lic debt, ever to be increased—never extinguished, 
but by theextinction of the Government itself. In 
the next place, it began with the corrapticn of the 
legislative power; for afier being planned by minis 
ters in the cabine!, it wes withheld from Parlia- 
ment, in order that the King might corrupt a ma- 
jority to its support, beiore exposing it to the eyes 
of the pub'ic. And then, above all, mark the rea- 
sons assigned for the measure: “ It would connect 
the people more closely with the Government.” 
Yes; bind them more firmly within the spell of the 
throne—render them more tractable—less rebelli- 
ous to eppre:sion. 

But what were the reasons urged against it by 
the patriots of the day? That it wou'd become a 
monopoly—engross the whole money of the coun- 
try—subserve the views of arbitrary power— 
strengthen the crown against the people—withdraw 
money from trade—produce swarms of brokers 
and jobbers to prey upon their fellow men—engen- 
der frand—encourage gambling, and corrupt the 
general morals. And who so lost to truth—so in- 
sensible 'o crime, as to deny that those fears have 
been. realized? There can be none. 


But what, sir, is this I have said and de:cribed? 
Does it relate to the first Bank of England, or to 
the first Bank of lhe United States? Where, in the 
world’s history, are two events to be found, more 
identical in all their incidents—their reasons—their 
gonsequences? 





















The capital stock, consisting as it did, exclusive- 
ly of Government bonds fur near five millions of 
dollars, advanced by the company to the king; the 
bank began to loan its promissory no'es, issued as 
a currency, upon the sole security of the bends, 
themselves but the evidence of debt. In this man- 
ner it was that, whilst the institution, wi‘h one hand, 
drew interest, through the Government, from the 
people, on the debt itself, with the other it drew in- 
terest from them, on its own due bills, issued upon 
the pledge of the debt. The value of a stock thus 
yielding, as it did, a twofold profit, invited, of 
course, all capitalists to make additional invest- 
ments. From time to time, therefore, was the ca- 
pital of the bank increased, its charter extended, 
and its powers enlarged, by acts of Parliament, ob- 
tained through the influence of the king, that the 
institution might be able to make still farther ad- 
vances to him, as often as his schemes of ambition 
reqaired them. Thus, by the repetition of the same 
process through a succession of years, the whole 
moneyed wealth of the empire became eventually 
drawn within the common reservoir of the bank, 
and arrayed asa distinct mterest, against every 
other species of property—against the landed and 
the laboring classes, on whom, by its discounts and 
circulation, the institution levied an enormous tri- 
bute. And thus, too, by this concen'ration of 
power in the bank, and its coalition with the 
king, he was enabled to employ the in- 
stitution, instead of Parliament, fr all the 
purposes of taxation. The process was plain. 
When money was to be raised, instead of 
resorting to the constitutional mode of assessment 
by law the monarch, had but to apply to the bank 
in the first instance, and with the means thence ob- 
tained, prevail, by corruption, on Parliament, to 
provide for the payment of the inte est. By each 
successive operation thus augmenting the public 
debt; the burden of its interest; the capi al, powers 
and profits of the bank; strengthenirg i's connection 
with the king; increasing his influence over Parlia- 
men'; diminishing that of the landed and laboring 
classes in the Government, and concentrating all 
power in the joint possession of the bank and the 
throne I say, sir, the bank and the throne; for 
as to the two Houses of Parliament, they hed, by 
this state of things, been rendered so notoriously 
corrupt, as to justify Mr. Walpole, atan after day, 
in Jay:ng it down as an axiom, appl:cable to Eng- 
lish statesmen, that “every man has hs price” 
And now, sir, for the results to tha' nation, of this 
paper banking system. A public debt of four 
thousand million of dollars; taxes intolerable; an 
inequality of property and condition, ruinous in 
the extreme; a resulting aggresate of human 
misery, so wide and in‘ens?, as to leave one-fourth 
of the popu'ation, and that the most laborious, wih 
searcely a she'ter by nigh’, without the certainty 
of daily bread on the morrow—misery driving 
them on from insurrection to insurrection, for 
means of appeasing the c:avings of nature. Fonr 
thousand millions of debt, s'i!l accumulating, not- 
withstanding the enerm us tribute annually drawn 
from an hundred millions of her East Indian subj: cts; 
drawn by the torch and the sword; by robbery and 
murder, by the devastation of the o'dest and richest 
country ef the globe; drawn, sir, by a system 
of comp'icated and exquisite cruelty, which 
Attila, at head of his Huns, or Tamerlane, with 
his Tartars, would have b'ushed to commit— 
cruelty reserved forClive and Hastings—cruelty, at 
the bare recital of which, by Burke and Sheridan, 
all England shrieked with compunc'ious horror— 
still there stands the debt, undiminished; and that 
too, although British rapaci'y, insatiate by the plun- 
der of India, has s‘retched to a neighboring isle 
its bl ghting hand—snatched the last bread from 
his lips—torn the last rag from the naked limbs 
of the famished Irishman—undimin'shed still 
stands the debt, althengh generation after genera- 
of her own infant children are worked in factories 
to the very extremity of life. Yes, notwithstand- 
ing these crimes of inhoman enormity—this infant 
toil amounting to torture—ithere stands the debt! 
and England, with ker exterior grandeur, her 
splendid throne, her nobility, her navy, commrcee, 
and colonies, presents the melancholy image of a 
hospital, whose surrounding colonaade of architec- 
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tural beauty serves but to mock the sobs of affiic. 
tion--the cries of despair wihin. 

These, sir, are the dircfal consequences inflicted 
by the paper system upon that country, and threg. 
tened to this. But when, how, by whose agency, 
and tor what reasons, was it affixed to our soji? 
Who gave it a lodgement in this Governmen? 
The Anglo-Federal party of the United States 
From their hands it received life and nutrimen:; 
and by them, from the beginning to the present 
moment, has it been sustained and defended in aj 
ils ravages upon the people—in all its tenden. 
cies to the destruction of the Government. These 
were the men; but what were their motives for 
introducing it? To know them, their principles 
must be known; and here again it becomes essen. 
tial—first, to know what were the principles of 
their founder. For of parties, it is no less true 
than of Governments, that, at the beginning, they 
take their principles from the men who lead; and, 
afterwards, the leading men take theirs from the 
parties. Who, then, was the founder of that party, 
and whathis principles?) Alexander Hamilton 
was the man. It was he—a man whose mind, of the 
second order, had been cast in an English mould; 
was he who founded the party, who prescribed 
to his followers a class of principles and a line of 
policy, now and ever cherished by them with all 
the zeal of fanatacism. But what princip'es were 
they?) What his scheme of measures to give them 
effeci?_ These questions he shall answer for h'm- 
self. Nor shall Ido him th2 injnstice to cite his 
language, incautiously used, on an occasion af- 
fording no reas‘n for deliberation and care. No. 
But language, uttered under the most solemn re- 
sp nsibility that man can incur, the responsibility 
of organizing the Government of a nation. These, 
then, were the principles laid down by General 
Hamilton, and prescribed to his party, in the debate 
on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, on the 
nineteenth of June, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
seven. Thus he spoke: 

“My situation is disagreeable, but it would be criminal‘not to 
come ferward on a question of such magnitude. I have well 
considered the subject, and am convinced that no amendment 
of the Confederation can answer the purpose of a good Go- 
vernment so longus Slate sovereigniies do, in any shape, 
exist.”? 

Again, on the same occasion, he declared: 

“believe the British Government forms the best model the 
world erer produced. and such has been its progress in the 
minds of the many, that this truth gradually gains ground. 
This Government has for its object public strength and indivi- 
dual security. It is said with us to be unattainable. If it 
was once formed it would maintain itself. All communities 
divide themselves into the few and the many. The first are 
the rich and well born, the other the mass of the am 
The voice of the people has been said to be the voice of God; 
and however generally this maxim has been quoted and be- 
lieved, itis not true in fact. The people are turbulent and 
changing; they seldom judge or determine right. Give, there- 
fore, to the first class a distinct, permanent share in the Govern- 
ment. They will check the unsteadiness of the eecond, and as 
they cannot receive any advantage by a change, they, there- 
fore, will ever meintain a good Government. Can a Demo- 
cratic assembly, who annually revolve in the mass of the peo- 
ple, be supposed steadily to pursue the public good? Nothing 
buta permanent body can check the imprudence of Demo- 
cracy. Their turbulent and uncontrolling disposition requires 
checks. The Senate of New York, althongh chosen for four 
years, we have found to be inefficient. Will, onthe Virginia 
plan, a continuance of seven years doit? It is admitted that 
you cannot havea good Executive upon a Democra‘ic plan. 





See the excellency of the British Executive. He is placed 
above temptation—he can have no distinct interests from the 
|| public welfare. Nothing short of such an Exeeutive can be 
efficient.” ; 

And, in the same speech, proceeding te give his 
plan of Government, he sa‘d: 


“Let one body of the Legislature be constituted during good 
behavior or life. 





Let one Executive be appointed who dares execute his 
powers. 

It may be asked, is thisa Republican system? It is strictly 
so, as long as they remain elective. 

And let me observe, that an Executive is less dangerous to 





the liberties of the people when in office during life, than for 
seven years. 

It may be said this constitutes an elective monarchy? Pray, 
what isa monarchy? May not the Governors of the several 
States be considered in that light? But by making the Execu- 
tive subject to impeachment. theterm monarchy cannet apply. 
These elective monarchs have produced tnmultsin Rome, 
and are equally dangerous to peace in Poland; but this can- 
not apply to the mode in which I would Pare the election. 
Let electors be appointed in each of the States to elect 
the Executive. [Here Mr. H. produced his plan}—to 
cousiat of treo branches; and I would give them the unli- 
mited power of passing all laws without exception. The As- 

| sembly to be elected for three years, by the people in districts. 
The Senate to he elected by electors to be chosen for that pur- 
pose by the people, and to remain in office during life. The 
Erecutive to here the power of negativinrg alllaws; to make 
war or peace. with the advice of the Senate; to make treaties 
with their advice, but to have thesole direction of al} military 
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tions, and to send ambassadors and appoint all military 

oe and to pardon al! offenders, treason excepted, unless by 
advice of the Senate. On his death or removal, the President 
ofthe Senate to officiate, with the same powers, until another is 
elected. Supreme judicial! officers to be apjointed by the Exe- 
cutive and the Senate. The Legislature to appoint courts in 
each State, so asto make the State Governmenis unnecessary 





































wil State laws to be absolutely void, which contravene the 
liaws. An officer to be appointed in each State to havea 
tive on all State Jaws. All the militia and the appointment 

of officers to be under the National Government.” 

Oa the twenty-second of the same monih, still 
jptent upon his object, and, as if fearful that he 
bad not yet been distinctly understood, he pro- 
ceeded to say that, 

‘$n all general questions which become the subjects of discus- 
sion there are always souwe truths mixed with falsehoods. 1 
confess there is danger where men is capable of holding two 
offices. Take mankind in general, they are vicious—their pas- 
sions may be operated upon. We have been taught to repro- 
pate the danger of influence in the British Government, without 
duly reflecting how far it was necessary to support a good Go- 
vernment. We have taken up many ideas upon trust, and at 
last, pleased with our own opinions, establish them as un- 
doubted truths. Hume’s opinion of the British Constitution con- 
firms the remark that there is alwaysa boily of firm patriots, who 
often shake a corrupt administration. Take mankind as they 
are, and what are they governed by? Their passions. There 
may be in every Government a few choice spirits, who may 
act from more worthy motives. One great error is, that we 
suppose mankind more honest than they are. Our prevailing 

jons are ambition and interest; and it will ever be the duty 
of a wise Government to avail itself of those passions, in order 
to make them subservient to the public good—for these ever in- 
duce us to action.” : 

Yes: here, in language the most explicit, under 
responsibilities the most solemn, did the founder 
of the Avng'o-Federal party proncunce the Ame i- 
can people incapable of a Democrat:c Government 
of equal freejom. Here did he declare that they 
were not sufficiently honest—that they were vi- 
cious—governed by their pass‘ons, turbulent, 
changing, incompetent to judge or determine arigh!; 
that they, as all mankind, were naturally divided 
into two classes, the few and the many, the rich 

and the weil born on the one side, the great mass, 


the poor, on the other; that the first of these classes 





should, therefore, contro! the Government, in order 
to check the turbulence of the second. For these 
Teasons it was, as he bo'dly declared, that he pre- 
ferred the Engiish form of Government, with a!l 
its abuses, with its throne, its nobility, its union of 
church and Siate, its standing armies, banking 
s\s'em, iis organized ccrruption, its enormous 
debt, i's ruinous taxes, its opulence of the few, its 
p:uperism of the many. It was for these reasons 
hat he pronounced such a Governn.ent “the best 
model the world ever produced’ For these rea- 
sons it was that he thought a like Government, if 
once established over our people, wou'd possess 
power to maiutain i'self against their folly and tur- 
bulence. And therefore it was, entertaining these 
principles and opiniens, that he proposed, in full 
convention, to establish, as far as practicab'e, the 
same system here, by abolishing the State Govern- 
ments, and crating a Senate and an Executive for 
life, armed with a'l the powers of the King and 
Lords of Great Britain. 

Such were the princip'es and views openly 
avowed by the founder of the party. And who can 
doubt that it was th’s manif-st denger to public 
liberty, from the very presence of such a party in 
the country, which prompt d the controlling majo- 
rity of patriots to provide those safeguards in the 
Constitution against the indirect means to which 
that party might, in fature, resort to accomplish 
their objeci? What wee those safeguard.? That 
the Federal Government, in ail its departments, 
should originate w:tn the pe »ple—be responsible to 
them —that its powers should be few, and those dis- 
tinctly expressed, and cautiously guarded—that the 
general mass of power shou'd remain in the States 
or th: people—that certain rights of men, deemed 
more ess*ntial to liberty, sh: uld abide with them, 
a: sacred and in‘angible, by either the Sitae or the 
Federal Goverament—that no titles of nobility 
should be gianted—that no State shou'd issue bills 
of credit, coin money, or make any thing bat gold 
and silver a legal tender. These were the safe- 
guards; and, above al’, were those provisions so in- 
tended which re‘ate to the currency; for, sir, the 

atri ts of the convention knew full weil what had 

n the p luecal and social effects of the pz per 
bauking system in Eng'and. They knew the de- 
sires of the Ang’o Federal party here; and, know- 
ing theye, could they for a moment doubt what ef- 
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fects would be wrought upon cur Government by 
such a system, in the hands of such a pariy? But 
what precautions ever yet proved infallitle again-t 
the prompting of insidious ambition? None. And 
here, sir, we have no example—a fatal example, of 
what I begun with stating—that there is, in the 
principle of oppres ion, an elasticity adapting it to 
every new condition of th ngs, and that, if excluded 


of the Trea-ury makes arrangements with bauks, 
neither known or recognised tv exist by the Con- 
stitutin or laws of this Government; agrees to re- 
ceive the whole revenue in their promi-sory notes, 
even though not payab'e on demand, and orders the 
co'lectors so to receive them. This he did by this 
fatal order, promulgated on the eleventh day after 
his appointment to office, on the fifty-third day after 
from the furms of government by the fundamental || the passage of the revenue law,in the very presence of 
law, it nevertheless 'akes its stand in the interior of the Congress which passed it, still in session; and ia 
the social community, and perverts that very law || uter contempt, equally ot the Constitation, the 
to its own defence, against the resix'ance of the pec- | law,and the law making power. 1 say, sir, this 
ple. And now mark the illastratioa of the fact, in || fatal order; fatal, because it was the first open in- 
the hurried, silent, insidious process by which the || fraction of the Constitution, as well as the law, by 
British banking system was transplanted into this || an officer of Government; fatal, because it went 
Government-—transplanted, not only in violation unpunished, unrebaked; because it brought the le- 
of all the constitutiopal safeguards intended to ex- || gislative power under the contiol of the Secretary 
clude it, but under the auspic:s and guarantee of || of the Treasury; fatal, because it first established 
the Constitution itself. Mark, too, the exact re- the connection of banks with the Government; re- 
semblance of every incident atiending the origin of || voluticnized he currency of the country, by open- 
the Bank of England? And why? Because the || ing a breach in the Constitution, for the first Bank 
author of its introduction here wa< but an imita- of the United States; faal, because it was the 
tor—had mace the model of the Briish Govern- || primeval sin, whose consequences, broad and deep, 
ment—(‘‘the best model the world had ever pro- || have accumuiated upon us with ea h returning 
duced”?)—had made that, and the h’story of British || year, ustil the Corgress of the United States have 
abuses, the chiei and tavored objec's of his stady— at 'at received, not an order from the Treasury 
because he had proposed that mcdrl in the conven- || Department, but a mandate from the bankers and 
tioi—hai been defeaied there—still deemed it brokers of England, not to take for revenue the 
practicabie—and saw that it could only be intros || notes of banks, but to guaranty the payment of debis 
duced by first introducing the paper system, upon we never contracted; debts due to those who com- 
which it rested in England. mand; and this we are ordered to do,on pain of public 
What were the facts? This Government weat || rum, threatened to theS ates, if we dare to disobey 
into operation by the meeting of the first Congress, Yet, fatal as was this order, it was but the com- 
underthe Coasi'ution, on the fourth of March, mencement of Gereral Hamilton's sistem for 
seventeen hundied and eighty-nine. On the thirty- the revclution of the Government. He was an 
first of July, of the same year, the act to regulate || imitator ; and, as such, saw from the British ex- 
the colleciion of duties was passed, and iis thirti- |! ample that, to displace one Government, and to 
eth section provided: substitute anc ther, without noise or violence, some 
pThet the nies pan oe sohenetnend ney rivera of tae machinery more powerful than a Treasury order 
Fates, that isto say: the gold coins of France, England, Spain, || W@S indispensably necessary. Well, what ma- 
and Portugal, endall ether gold coins of equal fineness, at chinery so pro;er as a National Bank? What 
eizhty-nine cents an ae, peanywelayy, Tes wonton St fonndation for a National Bank so solid as a 
~ 5 ene aendee England at one dollar iam eleven National debt? What materials so handy for a 
cents; and all other silver coins of equal fineness, atone dollar nationa! debt as the debts of the States? None. 
and eleven cents per ounce. ’ This the S.cretary knew. His party in Congress, 
Here, then, the whole revenue was to be re- he also knew, might be prepared, in advance, for 
ceived in gold and silver coin only. Suc was the || ihe deed. They had justified his Treasury order in 
positive law of the land, passed in strict conformity | violaion of law; and this act of loyalty to bim 
to the Constitution. Thus, therefore, was the Go- wines tai ation to come forward with the balance 
vernment fairly launched upon the deep of time, || OF his schemes. Ambition needs no second call to 
without the beating of a wave ora wind to bear it usurpation. He took thei at the word; and, like 
from the course of its intended destny. As yet, the minister of William the Third, presented his 
all was well; andso continued. But how long? To plans in full maturity to the pre-engaged favor of 
this question I will, in a moment, read the fatal legislative servility. And how were they received? 
answer. With distrust? How ac’ed upon? With delibera- 
Oa the second of Septemter, of the same year, || i449 No, But snatched from his hand, and, 
the act to establish the Treasury Depariment was || ith the impatient trepidation of conscious. guilt, 
passed, and on the e’eventh of the same month, || buted and hurried through both Houses of Con- 
General Hamilton was appointed to that Depart- gress. Mark the process. 
ment. Now mark the imm:diate consequences. On the 29th of September, Congress adjourned 
On the twenty-second of that very month, he, @S || its first ses-ion On the 4th of January, 1798, com- 
Secretary of the Treasury, issued to the collectors menced its second; passed the act to assume, by the 
of the revenue an order in these words: Feieral Government, the Re. olutionary debts of the 
“TREASURY sag eee 1799 States, on the fonrth of the ensuing August; on the 
Sin: In consequence of arrangements lately taken with the twelfth of that month, adjourned its second session; 
Bank of North a andthe ee opened its third on the sixth of the following De- 
comer ten of the maps oC oon banks, payable bse a te. | cember—passed the act to charter the first a of 
mand or at no Jonger period than thirty days afier their respec- the United States, on the 25th of February, 1791, and 
ein denen chavhe Se: segnions tx pene duties, ae” | en the third of the ensu:ng March, acjonrvet its 
@ “ Dun ‘ e . . ceived frum | . ° 
Pato oi wd ver aa aha Aheg, ma be received fom |) third ard final session. So rapid did the Treasury 
This measure, besides the immediate accommorlation to order, the assumption of the debts, and the charier 
which it has reference, will facilitate remittances from the se- of the Bank suc: eed one another. For, though it 
| required six years fur the ministers of William the 
Th rd to create a national debt, to revolutionize the 
currency—to establish a bank in coalition with the 
Government, concentrating in the hands of the par- 
| tres coalesced, all the elements of social and politi~ 
4 of the United States will probably have occa- || cal power; yet, General Hamilton, with this exam- 
sion to draw upon you for part of the compensatum of the |, ple before him, could effect these cbjects in two,— 
we ay atone agent sd ac tar el of the duties, or And why 4 h grt ek ree —— 
,. Snes Or pore es ’ ade to his hand, an e ha e 
nemnere: Fy specie arising from them which shall have Daa in this Government How, and by what 
Lam, sir, your obedient servant, eans? In the first place, it was necessary to 
ae ep af Sets dines a national debt, er to throw that debt into 
peperter beers fe the hands of bankers and stockjobbers in England. 
| To this end, therefore, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, still feithful in his affection for the British 
fo m of Government, preceeded, through tone 
in Congress, to assume twenty-one millions Staig 











veral States, without drawing away their,specie; an advantage 
in every view Important. , 6 Ee | 

I shall cause you shorily tobe furnished with such indications || 
of the genuine notes as will serve to guard you against coun- 
terfeits, and shall direct the manner of remitting them. Io the |) 
mean time, and until further orders, you will please to receive || 
them, transmitting to me a weekly account of your receipts and 


Otno H. Wirtiams, Esq. t 
Collector of the Customs for Baltimore, Md.”’ 


Taus, whi'st the law of the land commanded, in 
the most explici: words, that the revenue should be 
‘received in gold and silver coin on/y,” the Secretary 
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debt, giving to the bends an irredeemab!e quality, 
which he foresaw would, as it did, send them for 
investment to the money market of London 
There they according!y went; and the G »vernment 
being indebted, and that to foreigners, an excuse 
was furnished for providing the facilities of pay- 
ment. How could it be paid without a bank? and 
how could a bank be introduced, without making 
this very debt the basis and body of its capital 
stock? No. These were the only means; the Se- 
cretary had so declared; his pariy in Congress were 
ready to act upon his jucgment alon ; and the 
thing was done. Dune, sir, done, within the fist 
two years of the Government—done by the very 
first Congress—done by the very same men whr, 
but forty-two days before the Secr-tary came into 
office, had solemnly enacted, hat ali the revenue, 
should be received “in gold and silver coin only” — 
done by men who were elected with no such view, 
and who, in the haste of their obedience to the 
Secretary, a'iowed the people no opportunity, by 
re-election, to con jemn or approve the deed. 

But why thos hurry to found a national debt—to 
establish a bauk upon capita! held by Englishmen 
—to empower i! to change the currency of the 
country—to receive its notes for all the revenue— 
to deposite the public money inits vaulis—to confer 
upon the Secretary and his party the power, 
through the agency of English capiia', over the 
whole property and labor of the country; and, in 
the end, the power to fix the forms of Luglish Go- 
veroment upon this people? Why this hurry? Was 
it because they apprehended danger to the.r scheme 
{rom the alarm of the people, if they were allowed 
time to be alarmed? Was it because delay would 
concentrate the public affections upon tLe Govern- 
meut as it stood; or was it because age would give 
to the Constitution, now green and tender, that 
firmness and inflexibility with which it could not 
be bent, without the noise of a break—changed, 
without the tumult of revolution? Was it for 
these reasons that this succession of events was hur- 
ried along to consummation, in the first 'wo years 
of the Government, without one word with the peo- 
ple? Let those who stand upon this flocr to day— 
the favh‘a! followers of Gen. Hamilton—they who 
on this and all occasixns put forth their utmost 
energies to prop and defend these his maxims, and 
this his system—let them answer these questions to 
the country. 

Toe debt was assumed, funded, held, by Eng- 
lishmen—a branch of the English bank esta- 
blished in this Gevernment upon it: I sav a branch 
of the English bank; for whatelse was the Bank of 
the United States? Who owned its stick? Who 
received its profits? Who, by their agen:s, diseci- 
ed its affaiis? Were they Ame. icars or Eng ish- 
men? Were they here or in London? Let the Se- 
nator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] answer. No; 
he has answered already—answered upor his re- 
sponsibility as a Senatur—answered upon this 
floor, in eighteen hundred and eleven, when he thus 
spoke, on the questioa of renewing the carter: 

“The power of a nation is said to exist in the sword and the 
puree, Perhaps, at last, all power is resolvable into thatof the 
vurse; for with it you may command almost every thing else 

he specie circulation of the United States is estimated by some 
calculators at ten millions of dollars; and if it be no more, one 
moiety is in the vaults of this bank. May not the time arrive 
when the concentration of such a vast portion of the circulat- 
ing medium of the country in the hands of the corporation, 
will be dangerous to our liberties?’ By whom is this immense 
power wielled? Ky a body who, in derogation of the great 
re of all our instituuons—responsibility to the people— 
s amenable only to a few stockholders, and they chiefly foreign. 
ers, Suppose an atlempt to subvertthis Governinent—would 
not the trailor first aim, by force or corrupuon, to acquire the 
treasure of this company? Look at it in another aspect. Sever.- 
tenths of its capital are in the hands of foreigners, and these 
foreigners chiefly English subjects. We are possibly upor the 
eve of a cupture with that nauion. Should such an event occur, 
do you a »prehend that the English Premier would experience 
avy difficuliy in obtaining the entire control of this institu- 
tion? =6©Republics, above all other nations, ought most 
matudiously to guard against foreign influence. All his- 
tory proves that the internal dissensions excited by fo- 
reign intiigue have produced the downiall of almost every 
free Government that has hitherto existed; and yet gen- 
tlemen contend that we are benefited by the possession of 
thie foreign capital! If we could have its use without ite at 
tending abuse, | should be gratified also, But it is in vain to 
expect the one without the other. Wealth is power, and, un- 
der whatsoever form it exists, its proprietor, whether he lives 
on this or the other side of the Atlantic, will have a proportionate 
influence. It is argued that our possession of this English capi 
tal gives us ceriain influence over the British Government. If 
this reasoning be sound, we had betier revoke the interdiction 
as to aliens holding land, and invite foreigners to engioss the 
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whole property, real and personal, of the country. We had 
better at once exchange the condition of independent pruprie- 
tors for that of stewards. We should then be able to govern 
foreign nations, according to the arguments of gentlemen on 
the otherside. But let us put aside this theory, and appeal to 
the decisions of experience. Go to the other side of the Atlantic, 
and see what has been achieved for us there by Englishmen, 
holding seven-tenths of the capital of this bank. Has it released 
from galling and ignominious bondage one solitary American 
seaman, bleeding under British oppression? Did it prevent the 
unmantly attack upon the Chesapeake? Did it arrest the pro- 
mulgation, or has it abrogated the orders in council—those or- 
ders which have given birth to a new era in commerce? In 
spite of ull its boasted effect, are not the two nations brought to 
the very brink of war? Are we quite sure that, on this side of 
the water, it has had no effect favorable to Britishinterests? It 
has often been stated, and although I do not know that it is 
susceptible of strict proof, I believe it to be a fact, that this bank 
exercised its influence in support of Jay’s treaty; and may it 
not have contributed to blunt the pubic sentiment, or para- 
lyze the effurts of this nation against British aggression? 

The Duke of Northumberland is said to be the most conside- 
rable stockholder in the Bank of the United States. A Ja e Lord 
Chancellor of England, besides other noblemen, was a laree 
stockholder. Suppose the Prince of Essling, the Duke of Ca- 
dore. and other French dignitaries, owned seven-eighths of the 
capital of this bank, should we witness the same exertions (I 
allude not to any made in the Senate) to recharter it? So fac 
from it, would not the danger of French infiuence be resounded 
throughout the nation? 

I shall give my most hearty assent to the motion for striking 
out the first section of the biil.” 


Seven-tenths of its capital stock owned by Eng- 
lishmen, and they living at home—by men of 
whom many were, at the time, lords and officers 
of the British Government—by men connected in 
interest with the Englis1 Bank, and by principles, 
manners, and affections, with every thing English, 
with nothing American. Well, therefore, when 
he saw the Bank of the Unite1 States thus owned 
by Englishmen, thus established amonz ws by a 
party here, openly declaring their want of confi- 
dence in the people, their attachment to the British 
forms of goverament—a bank in the hands of 
sucha party collecting the whole revenues, its 
no’es the who'e currency, its word th: whole law 
to the property and labor of the country; well, 
when he saw these things, did the Senator from 
Kentucky exclaim: 

“May not the time arrive when the cencentration ofsuch a vast 
portion of the circulating medium of the country in the hands 
of any corporation will be dangerous to our liberties? By whom 
is this immense power wielded? By a body, who, in deroga- 
tion of the great principle of our institutions—responsibility to 
the people—is access ble only to a few stockholders, and they 
chiefly foreigners. Suppose an attempt to subvert this Go- 
vernment, would not the traitor first strive by force or corrup- 
tion to acquire the treasure of this company?” 

And again: 

“are we quite sure that,on this side of the water, it has had no 
effect favorable to Buitish interests? It has often been stated, 
and although I do not know that itis susceptible of strict proof, 
I believe it to be a fact, that this bank exercised its influence in 
support of Jay’s treaty; and may it not have contributed to 
biunt the public sentiment, or paralyze the eflorts of this nation 
against the British aggressions?” 

These, then, were the statements, the fears, the 
sen'iments, of the Senator from Kentacky. They 
were then true, so are they now; for the truth has 
not changed, though the Senator has. 

Can it then, for a moment, be doubted, that the 
first Bank of the United States, was, in fact, but a 
branch of the English system?—'hat General Ham- 
ilton and his party, who introduced tt here, still en- 
tertained their old affections for the forms of the 
Bri ish Government?) Can it be doubied, that they 
yet cherished the hope of engrafiing the substantial 
features of that Goverament upon our Constitution? 
Who doubts that they brought in the banking sys- 
tem with that view? And who, afier looking to the 
principles and pregress of the system, can doubt 
that its tendencies, one and all, are infallibly to that 
result? No! impcssible! The very question now 
pending before us, is but a summary of all the re- 
sults—a concen'ration of all the effects of the sys- 
tem, thus far in its progress. 

Yet, sir, I will nct come too abruptly up to the 
present period, but return back upon the line of 
events, to the point where the system made its en- 
trance into our Government. 

The Bank was founded upon a national debt, 
constituting almost the entire body of its capital 
stock; and why? The reason is obvious. It was 
devised upon political motive by the founder of a 
political party; and the party itself was to be or- 
ganized permenent!y upon the basis of the in-titu- 
uon, as the controlling centre of the paper system. 
It was, therefore, necessary that such an institution 
should rest upon a foundation both durable and 
politcal by its connection with the Government. 
The national debt, it was evident, would subsist 
form any yeays; and was doubtless intended by the 
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party to become, like that of England, not Only 
permanent, bot impossib'e of payment. Her 
then, was a solid basis upon which the party cou); 
stand whilst in power, and rally it expelled. 
Hence it was, that, when overthrown in 1800, the 
Anglo-Federalists, although in a minority, hum. 
ated with shame, fell back, and, instead of a flight 
securely concenirated upon the banking system, 
Hence it is that we now find them there, still way. 
ring for the empire of the few over the rights ef ihe 
many; and hence i: is, also, that we now behold 
that political phenomenon—a party, every politica) 
principle, every instinct of which, originates jn, 
emanates from, and returns back into, the sing 
idea of money; an idea to which, with them, Go- 
vernment itself is secondary; one form being pre. 
ferred to another, only as one, more than another 
may enable the few, “the rch and the wel] born,” 
to subsist upon the unrequited toil of the laborious 
poor. Yes, “fall communities divide themselves 
into the few and the many; the first are the rich 
and well born, the other the mass of the people.” 
So spoke General Hamilton, the founder of the 
party and the paper system. Thus presenting the 
idea of money, no matter how acquired, as the fun- 
damental principle of his politics, as tne end of 
government, and government as nothing but the 
appropriate instrument of plunder. Whilst, on the 
other hand, his great antagonist, Mr. Jefferson, the 
illustrious founder of the ever glorious Democracy, 
with a soul sublimely elevated by an innate sense 
of justi e—by an all-embracing sympa hy with his 
countrymen—with a mind far-reaching to the fu- 
ture, beyend the forecast of the ablest of his age, 
took, nobly took, liberty as the basis of Govern. 
ment; equal freedom to all as the means of sustain- 
ing it, and the happiness of the whole people as iis 
rightful object. 

Money, then, being the fundamental principle of 
the Anglo-Federalivis, the paper system the adopt- 
ed means 0' making the Government subservient to 
this end; and the country thus drawn within the 
central influence of that system in England, can it 
be surprising that the most intense sympathies 
should have always subsisted between this party 
and that country? No: nor can it astonish any man 
that British ivstinct shculd prompt that people te 
send their capital here, in order to enlarge the pa- 
per sysiem—to fasten its hold upon the Govern- 
ment and the country—to sustain a party which 
rests upon it, and to strengthen those sympathies 
of interest and affection. 

And, sr, I ask, have they not succeeded? Has 
not th paper system, under the patronege of this 
party, and the stima!us of British capital, periodi- 
cally applied, alieady expanced itseif from cne 
bank into a thousand? Hesit not pervaded all the 
recesses of society, changed the whole currency of 
the country, excladed the constitutional medium, 
and taken its place, in spite of the Constitution? 
Has it not acquired control over all property, and 
all labor—made both tributary to its coffers—im- 
paired the obligations between man and man— 
transferred the earnings of labor to hands that la- 
bor net?) Has it not established among us corpo- 
ra‘e monopolies without number, and a privi'eged 
order of men, where equality of rights is enjoned 
by the organic law? But, above all, has it 
not secretly and slyly insinuated itself into all 
the forms of political power—diffused corruption 
through the whole frame ani textare of our Go- 
vernment? Has it not, in thousands of those who 
claim the first rank in society, brought down every 
public—every individual virtue —every quality that 
ennob!es and expands the human heart—patioi- 
ism, honor, truth, justice, courage, genius—every 
thing moral and intellectual in man; has it not 
brought down these, and all of these, in base sub- 
ordination to avarice alone? Where, in these men, 
are now to be found that glow of patriotism, those 
noble sentiments, devoting the whole man to his 


whole country; that heat and energy of soul which 


fired their fathers onward to revojution and liber- 
ty? No where—nvu where. But bent beneath the 
stern despotism of a single passion, and that the 
lowest in the meanest breast, they prowl through 
life, servile to the power which enables them to 
plunder, and insolent to the victim people, who are 
plundered by them. 
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Nor yetisthis all. Has it not paralyzed the ma- 
pufactaring energies and resources of the country; 
counter vailed the incidental protection ot your tanfi 
_—rendered your factories incapabie, even with the 
aid of law, not only of competiog with British la- 
por in the marke: of the world, but incapable, also, 
of competition on our own soil? Have not such 
been its effects upon the manufacturing interests, 
as demonstrated most clearly but a day or two 
since in the powerful reasoning of the ever-power 
ful Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Catnown?] 
And whence, sir, but from this source, have origi- 
pated our State debts of two hundred millions of 
dollars? Have not these, to the very last farthing, 
been incurred by advances made by Englishmen, 
notin money, but in the fabrics of British facto- 
ries, to the almest total extinction of our own? 
But by what precess has this been accomplished? 

In the first place, the banks of the two countries 
being, as they are, but parts of the same system, 
the whole is made by the vital sympathy of the 
par:s, to rest upon and receive its impulse from 
the central power. That power abides 
where the capital is aggrezated, by which the 
system is stimulated into life and action. 
In London, then, the controlling power is found; 
and how is it connected? With the British G..vern- 
ment—British manufactures—British commerce— 
British labor—British interests and policy—British 
ambition—with every thing British, and with 
nothing else. Every Br.tish instinct, therefore, 
necessarily prompts that people to enlarge the pa- 
per system among us, tecause, whilst that country 
holds the controlting power of the system, her in- 
fluence over this, both political and commercial, 
must be proportionate to itsenlargement. For this 

reason it is, that British policy and British capital 
have ever acted in concert with the Federal party, 
in multiplying banks, inflating the currency, and 
tiveting the system upon us. For this reason itis, 
a'so, that British goods are so readily sent to this 
country in the form of loans, !o be converted into 
bank capital—into State and company deLts. And 
thus are we not only rendered triba@'ary to them to 
the amount of the interest, but likewise, in the 
form of a profit-paying purchaser of manufac- 
tures, even beyond our wants, and which we are 
prohibited from making for ourselves, by the 
very power that chooses to make them for us. 
By these means, too, British influence over our 
public affairs is every hour expanding i'syl:—enter- 
ing more deeply, more fatally, into all our coun- 
sels. No wonder, then, that more than fifty out of 
the two hnndred mi lions of State debt, incurred to 
English capitalists, by b« rrowing their calicoes and 
broadcloths, should have been invested in bank 
stock aloae. For every additi: nal bank contributes 
its issues and discounts to swell the paper currency 
—to increase the desire, and furnish the means, of 
buying still more Br.tish fabrics—to force men, 
companies, and States, still deeper into deb!—to 
close our factories—to augment our tribute, and to 
draw this Government and people still more within 
the con'rol of England. Yes: every new wave 
which rises upon the onward tide of a curney 
already redundant, drives still more men fr m Ja- 
bor to speculation—throws individtals into com- 
panies—prezses those companies upon the law- 
making power, for aid to accomplish their ot jecis 
—imparis the general delirium «ven to “he Siates 
themselves, until, in the end, as we now tehold, 
men, companies, States and al!, yielding to the 
irresis:ible force, are propelied forward to the ex- 
(remest verge ot bankruptcy, when, in the agony 
of endangered honor, they implore the'r credito:s 
for still more loans, to pay the interest on debts 
aheady contrac‘ed. 

So tar, therefore, as the currency, with all its 
mighty consequences, can be viewed, Great Britain 
and he United States are, by this system,consolidated 
into one peop'e; the former controlling the desti- 
nies of both, by having in possession the central 
power of the system. Whether this state of things 
shall be allowed to progress, until it produces, in 
fature, a corresponding conformity in the Govern- 
ments of the twv countri-s; recastinz the Ameri- 
can, as General Hamilton desired it, in the mould 
of the English form, must depend upon the stardy 
patriotism and foriitude of the great Democracy, 
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There is safety to be found for our institutions, for 
public liberty, in no other quarter, For such his 
been, such is still, the general iendency to that re- 
sult; a tendency given to public principles and pub- 
lic measures, by the Federal party,a:med, as they are, 
with all the vast and complicated powers of the 
banks, that nothing but the s ern resolnticn of the 
patriot farmer and laborer of the soil and the shop 
can arrest that tendency. 

And now, to the just judgment of the Senate I 
appeal. Is not every incident I have stated, 
throughout the long succe-sion of events, from the 
beginning of the paper system in England down to 
the present t'me, strictly, indisputably true? Are 
not all the effects and consequences I have ascribe! 
to these events, deducible, inta'libly, from them? Is 
not the grand total ofyth:s effects presented in the 
very quesion now pending before the Senate? 
What but the influence of the British paper sy-tem, 
British capital, Bri'ish policy, Britis epioions, Bri 
tish manners, British feeling:; what but the concen- 
trated influence of all th se, acting with dreadful 
energy upon our country, ever brought this question 
befureu-? Nothing. How, otherwise,came it here? 
What tut a British edict, commanding the Govern- 
ment to assume the debts of the States, has called 
forth these resolutions that we will not assume 
them? Yes, I say commanded; and are we no'? 
Are not we, the representatives of a pecp'e whose 
ancestors, indignant at England’s demand ef tri- 
bute, rose in mass, and with the sword, instead of 
gomplying, cot ene half of her empire locs> from 
the other; are not we, the desecndants of such an- 
ces'ors, commanded, and that by Erg ish bankers; 
comman‘ed, with a menace of ruin to the States, in 
case of disobedience; commanded to mor'gege the 
whole public domain to those bankers; that domain 
which the valor of our fathers once wrenched fiom 
their grasp? 

And how has this edict been received by a part 
of the Senate? Have they spurned it with that 
high indignation it should have excited? Did they 
spurn itat all? Have they joined in resis ance 
when offered by others? Or have they, on the other 
hand, not only declined to condemn the mandate, 
but even proposed obedience to its utmost exac- 
tions, by the indirect pledge of this very do- 
main to those bankers, through the agency of the 
debtor States? 

When, some six weeks ago, the Senator from 
Mi-souri, [Mr. Benton,] with that sagaci'y in 
public affairs, which has made him, among his 
countrymen, the man of men; when, sir, he saw 
the dangerous influencs of England over our 
councils and our destinies, not only exerted in‘i- 
rectly through the paper system and its political 
party, but saw, likewise, this influence openly en- 
bodied and authoritatively put ‘oth in the edict in 
question; when he saw the anxious effor s made by 
Briti-h interests and the friends and agents of tho-e 
interes's all around us, to temper and prepare our 
people and Government for obedience to this 
mandate; when he saw the dinger of delay, and 
therefore sut mitted his resolutions—resolutions de- 
Clating ‘he const-tutional incompetency of this Go- 
vernment to assume these debts; the injustice, 
the fatal consequences of such assumption; when 
he enforced these, his views, at large in a speech; 
when the resolutions were, by the Senate, referred 
to a Select Comm tee, (for such was deemed their 
importanes;) when these things transpired, whit 
answer was made? Nore; none, save the indis- 
tinct uneasiness of a Senator-or two, obseurely 
hinting their doubts and mi givings. But, on th- 
contrary, silence, deep and dismal as the vead of 
nigh', reigned through the ranks of the O, position; 
and so for weeks they continued. But observe the 
chang*. Th* committee now submited their re- 
port, sustaining the resolutions against the a sump- 
tion; and, at the same moment, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr.Wenster.]} fresh from the pu- 
rifying presence of the bankers and brokers of 
old England, makes his advent into the Senate. 
Now for the conflict. No sooner did the sound of 
the trampet announce the presence of the herald, 
than Senators, hitherto in ambu-h, spreng to their 
feet, as if a lion had leaped in their midst. 
One and all now chimed in to swell the chorus 
of denunciation—-of denunciation not of this 
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but of the report of the 
commities advising disobedience to its manda‘es. 
It was the report they denounced —obj cted to its 
pub ication—cenounced the resolotions themselves 
—denounced the whele proceed ngs—its principle 
and i's object. And why this si'ence broken? 
Why this rage of denunciation? Under the cover 
of what pretext is this proceeding so violently as- 
sailed?) The sia‘ement of the debts, and the refu- 
sal of thisGovernment to pay them, might impair 
the credit of the Svates by depreciating their bonds, 
a'ready in the hands of the bankers and brokers, 
by whom this edict is issued. This is the prevext 
for resisting a declaration by the Government that 


ee 





\| it willnot obey this British manda'e. And what, sir, 
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| sought or desired to conecal them? No. 


I ask, if, instead of these Senators, those English 
bankers the nse'ves were upon this floor, what 
would they, on th:s occasion, do and utter? They by 
whom these bonds are held—they from whom this 
mandate issued—they who seek to make this Go- 
vernmen', whch never contracted, nevertheless, 
assrme these debts, and that in violation of its 
fondamental law—what would they do and utter? 
Would they not ulter what these Senators have 
uttered, wo'd for word?) Would they not do atl 
these Senators have done, deed for deed? Who 
doubts i? What else could they do or say? Whet 
other than these things would their in'erects require, 
or instinet suggest? Nothing: and if so—if these 
British bankers, thus seeking to control this Go- 
vernment for their own purposes a'one—if they, 
ender the same c:rrenms'ances, wou'd pursue the 
exact course which American Senators are paisa- 
ing, is it not time for these Sena’ors to pause? 

Bot where, in truth, is the pretext for the objec- 
tion thus urged to th's proceedine? Ts ita fact that 
the credit of the States can be affected by the ena- 
meration and publicity of their debts? Were not 
the debts created, in the fir t instance, by the public 
laws of the Siates? Have they nor been annually 
reported to the legislative bodies, by the fiseal offi- 
cers of the States; and by those todhes annually 
republished to the world?) Have the Sta'es ever 
It would 
be worse than ridiculous to suppose it. And can 
it be doubted that these English bankers them- 
selve:—they who hold these bonds, who traffic to 
the amount ¢f many miilicns in them—they who 
have issued this mandate—can it be doubted that 
these men could have exhitited to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, when lately among them, an exact 
list and tabular statement of the debts, to the very 
last farthng—when authorized, how secured, at 
what interest, and when redeemabl:? For it ts op- 
on these da'a that the standard of appreciation ‘s 
fixed, andthe chances of profit calculated, in the 
pu chase and sale. And, sir, if this be true, as 
true it unquestionably is, how then can the publi- 
cation of facts already notoriows, pri duce an ef- 
fect wh ch that notoriety did not? 

But when did these Senators become the peen- 
liar guardians of pub! c ecredi? To preserve the 
faith of the Genera! Government is an object not 
less essential tothe honor of the people than to 
maintain that of the several States. Te, therefore, 
is not less an exemy t) ‘he Svates than to the Fede- 
ral Government, who seeks to impair the integrity 
of the latter, however clamorous he may be in sus- 
taining that of the former. 

How, then, did tho-e Senaters act, when, on a 
rec*nt occarion, net only the credit, bat even the 
very b-ing, of this G»vernn ent was involved? Who 
has forzctten it? What patriot ever will, ever can, 
cease to rememter the irsarrection of 1837? I siy 
the insurrection, notofa few isconsilerate men, 
prompted by real or imeginary wrongs to }-ft their 
hands azainst public Jaw, ard sectal order? No; 
but the insurrection of a thousand banks, delibe- 
rately planned, and simu'tapeonsiy executed, 
throuchont the Republic; an insurrection against 
the whole body of the people, 2s well as against 
Government and law; an insurrection of cor- 
porations, not oppressed, bat enjoying privileges— 
enjoying the pos esiow and the use of the whole 
public revenues. The Government had resources, 
even b- yond its immed ate wants. Congress had 
made appre priat'ons for the public service, abundant 
in every particular—all was in the custody ef 
the banks as the confidential agents of the Govern- 
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ment and the public. S» stood affairs; when, with- 
out a mom ni’s warning, the banks, the whole 
country over, slammed their doors in the face of 
the people—refu-ed to pay their no'es;—re‘used to 
deliver up one dollar of the publ c money—cail.ng 
this infamous act of treason and rebeilion by the 
soft name of suspension. Thus, in violation of 
every law, was every man in the nation, and every 
branch of the Governmen', openly defied. Thus 
was every approp:iavon made by Congress seized 
by the banks; and the Government, in the absence 
of Congress, left without a dollar to execute the 
laws. Congress was instantly called together by 
the President. The two Houses assembled—they 
found the banks, in whore vaults the law had de- 
posited the revenue, had not only refused to pay it 
over for the pub ic service, but still refused to re- 
fund, out of the millions on deposite, even enough 
to cover the compensations of the members them- 
selves. These th:ngs were fully sated by the Pre- 
sideot. He advised tha’, in future, those corpora- 
tions should not be trusted with the public mo- 
ney; and that, in the mean time, Congress 
should provide means, ei her by a loan direct, or 
by the use of Treasury notes. to execu'e the laws, 
and keep the Government alive. Wi hout these 
means, it was evident the G vernment mus! cease, 
in all its functions; the mails stand sti'l; the post 
Offices be cl: s-d; the courts d:scontinued; the navy 
be recalled from the ccean; commerce be left ex- 
posed; the army disbanded; Fiorida given over to 
conMagration and murcer; Congress be adj urned; 
and the whole structure of the Federal Union be 
brought in ruinsto the ground. This, every man 
saw, must inevitably follow, if those means were 
hot provided, and that without delay. And yet, in 
an hour so perilous as this, what did those Sevators 
do? Did they condemn the insurgent mozop ties? 
Did they propose punishment a‘tequa'e to treachery 
so infamous? Did they hasten to rescue the Govern- 
ment from a danger so imminent. No, sir; no. 
Bu', on the contrary, whilst the Government thus 
bung upon the verge of ruin, whilst every good ci! zen 
expected to see the arm of the law making power 
quickly stretched forth to save it, here stood 
these Senators, denouncing, notthe banks as traitors, 
but the Government as bankrupt. Yes, denouncing 
the Government of their eountry, and that, too, in 
a@ manner to render it contemptible in the judgment 
of the world, and odious in the eyes of the people. 
Public credit! Where was then their solicitude 
for public credit?’ Nor were they satisfied with this 
denunciation. From day to day their utmost ef- 
foris were exered to obstruct every measure for 
the relief of the Gc vernment, and to reward the 
tieachery of the banks, by giving them anew the 
cus ody and use of the public revenues in future. 
A bill was introduced to ex end to the importing 
mricha st: more time for the payment of their 
bonds for duties to the Government. All voted for 
it, save the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevirr,]} 
and he, I now believe, was the only Senator who 
voted correctly. Another was introduced to afford 
these deposite banks more time to speculate upon 
the public money before they refunded it, and this 
was unopposed. No hng which savored the banks, 
however guilty, encountered the hostility of these 
Senators. Nothiag which went to the relief of the 
Government, however indispensable, escap’d ‘heir 
resistance. They the guardiens of publ c credit, 
What better than such a course, at such a time 

was calculated to dishonor the Government—to 
wound ils integrity, toth at home and abroad? 
And did they not—tey who are now so sensi ive 
aout pudlic credit—did they not then, have they 
notever since, sought, by all the powers of denun- 
ciation, to depreciate the Treasury notes below 
even the paper of suspenced hanks; and for what 
but to debase the Government? 

Trut», however, Mr. President, compels me to 
aim t, that there is, in ths procseding, one feature 
whch may go to di-credit the indebted States; and 
that is the second branch of the substi tate propr sed 
by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpden | 
These are the words: 

“ Resolved, That it would be just and proper to distribute the 

roceeds of the sales of the public lands among the several 

cates in fair and ratable proportions; and that the condition of 
euch of the States as have contracted debts is such, at the pre- 
sent moment of pressure and difficulty, as to render such distri- 
bution capecial y expedient and important,” 
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Here then, whilst in the report and resolutions of 
the committee, no word is tound to questien the 
ability or readiness of the States to meet their er- 
gagements, even to the very hour and to the last 
dollar, this substiwte solemnly resolves “ that the 
condition of such of the States as have contracted 
debts is such, at the present moment of pressure 
and difficulty, as to render” the “ distribution” of 
the proceeds of the pub ic lands “ especially expedi- 
ent and important.” Is such their “ condition?” Is 
such their ‘‘pressure and difficulty,” that it be- 
comes “‘especia!ly expedient and important” to 
pay their debts for them, if they a’e themselves able 
to pay? And who is it that makes this declara- 
tion? Not we, but the Senator from Kentucky; he 
who, as a friend of State credit, is alarmed when 
others merely speak of the debts, though they be 
already as notorious to the world, as the existence 
of the States themselves. 

Yet, sir, it is for a reason higher than this, that I 
have read this substitute. I have read it, because 
it proposes, in the most unequivocal language, the 
indirect assumption of the debts, by this Govern- 
ment—the very deed we are commanded to do by 
the British bankers, in th-ir menacing edict. How- 
ever loudly, therefore, these Senators may have 
hitherie denied this to be their object, here, at last, 
when brought to the test, it is in effect openly avow- 
ed—avowed, and the reason assigned—that the 
“condition” of the States, “at the present moment 
of pressure and difficu!ty,” makes this indirect as- 
wumption “especially expedient and important.” 
What more than this have these English bankers 
‘rdered us to do? What more could they desire 
than that we should thus mostgage to them, through 
the agency of the in’ebted States the whole domain of 
the Republic? What more,than that the States of this 
Union should become their factors and brekers, to 
collect, by the « flicers of the Federal Government, 
and to transmit to them, the annual procecds of a 
vast domain, larger than five times England itselt? 
No. The Br.tish Government, arrogant and am- 
bitious as it is, would desire no stionger hand in 
the Treasury of this Government—no stronger 
gripe upon the throats of these States—no better 
means to produce dissensions among us, than this 
measure, were it adopted, would affi.rd. 


And now, sir, what is the proposition contained 
in this substitute, but the resulting consequence cf 
that sucerssicn of events I have sought all along 
to pursne? =The British paper system, beginning, 
as [ have shown, in a political coalition with the 
Kirg against the people, fonnded, in the first place, 
their naional dett; revolutionized the currency; 
expanded and perp: tuated both the debt and itself; 
drew wihin its coil the « hole moneyed wealih of the 
empire; imposed a destructive tribu'e upon all la- 
bor ani all property, and thus continued, throagh 
each successive generation, to increase the inequa- 
lity of condition and the aggregate misery among 
men, uniil, at the origin of our Government, it ex- 
tended itself to our shores. Here the system as- 
sumed the same form, and took the same princi- 
ple, as the basis of its new empire. It commenced 
here, as in England, in a cvah'ion with a political 
party, and selected for its ally that party which 
affiliated, in feeling and prine:ples, with the 
forms of the British Government. It founded 
itself upon a national debt; and, in order to 
complete its identity with the mother system in 
England, it transferred that debt to the hands 
of the same English®brokers who controlled the 
system there. Being thus established upen British 
eanital—onder British influence, and in cc nnection 
with a party who deemed the Brit'sh Government 
“the best model the worid had ever produced,” the 
sys'em began to effect the same social and pelitical 
resul's here, that it had there already produced. It 
expelled the constitutional currency and took its 
place; made labor and property tributary to its cof- 
fers; expanded from one into a thousand bank-; cen- 
tralized within itself the whole moneyed wealth of the 
country; communicated English fee'ines and Eng- 
lish manners, wherever it wen!; d:ffused its infia- 
ence throvgh all the forms of cur Government; en- 
tered into our covncils; p'unged the States in debt 

wo hundred millions of ¢o'lars to British bankers, 
«ho, conscious of theit power -hrouch the agency 
of the system here, and its party connections, have 
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commanded this Government to a~sume there debts. 
and now, sir, we have the result of the whole—w. 
have the direct proposition to distribute the pTo- 
ceeds of the public lands, for that very purpose 
made by the political friends of this system, in their 
place in the Senate. Such, I say, is the result ef 
the paper system; and if, instead of resisting, we 
adopt the policy of this substitute, we shall soon 
have fulfilled the utmost wishes of General Hamil. 
ton and his party—the destruction of the State Go. 
vernments, and the establishment among us, of ap 
aris'ocracy upon the English model. 

For is it possible for any thing to be more mani- 
fest than that a distribution of the money arising 
from the public lands 1s, in fact, a distribution of 
revenue generally? Who does not see that if, for 
instance, twenty-five millions of dollars be neces- 
sary to the administration of the Government; if 
of that amount, five millions are brought to the 
Treasury from the public lands, and if this latter 
som be withdrawn from the public service {or 
distribution to the States, who does not see chat 
y«u must impose an additional tax, to that extent, 
to supply the defic ency?' Thus, therefore, in order 
that the Federal Government may, wi'h one hand, 
distribute five millions to the States, it must be. 
gin by collecting, with the other, five millions 
from the peop'e cf these very States by increased 
taxation. Yes, more than five millions must be 
collected, because the expenses of collection, in the 
first ins'ance, as well as those of distribution, in 
the second, are also to be paid. And what, sir, is 
the final consequence of this?’ It is that the Fede- 
ral Government centra!izes in its own hands the 
who'e power of taxation for all objec s, local and 
general. It taxes the people, not only generally for 
objects within its own competency, hut enters the 
States, takes “the place of State leg slation, and 
taxes them anew for purposes solely of State con- 
cern. What then of existence, as sovereignties, 
would remain to the States? What would all 
their residuary powers be worth? What woald 
they be but cependent corporations—dependent 
upon the imperial system, to whose centre all 
powers and resources had huddled together? 

Adopt, therefore, the policy of distr:buation— 
obey this British edict—pledge the revenue to the 
payment of those deb!s—and you will have fulfilled 
the destiny of the paper system; you will have ac- 
ecmplished the views of General Hamilton and 
his party; you will have answered fata!ly for civil 
liberty; you will have answered affirmatively the 
question with which I began: “Shall the Federal 
Government cepart from the sphere of its limited 
powers—shall it intrude into the local jurisdiction 
of the States—assume the duties of State legis- 
lation—tax the people for objec's of State concern— 
shall it thus eventually abolish the Siate Govero- 
ments, and itself settle down into one consolidaied 
empire?” , 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Frivay, April 17, 1840. 

The bill supplementary to the act entitled, “An 
act to establish branches of the Mint of tie United 
States,” approved March 34, 1835, coming up on 
its third reading, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky hoped that some ree- 
sons would be given why this bill should pass. 
Where was the silver bullion, which it is proposed 
by this bill 10 employ these mints in coining, to 
come from ? 

Mr. WRIGHT said, that, as the bill had been 
reported from the Cc mmiitee on Finance, it was 
proper for him to make some remarks in expla- 
natiin of the provis‘ons of the bill as underst.od 
by the committer. Mr. W. then explained the 
provisions of the first section which were intended 
to remedy defects in the existing law. The second 
section authorized the branch mints to coin small 
s:lver change, if it was ascertained that it cculd te 
done with the machinery at present in operation, 
without material additional expense. Jn the mines 
of the South there is always found, in connection 
with the g: ld, a considerable portion of silver, and 
this has, at present, to be seni to Philadelphia to be 
coined; whereas it was represented to the ¢om 
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mittee that the silver might be coined with the same 
machinery used for the gold with a slight addi- 
tiynal expense: as, for instance, the halt and quar- 
ter eagie would answer for t.e quarter dollar and 
dime, with the substitation of new dies, which will 
occasion slight additional expense, as the engraver 
js employed at a fixed annual salary. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that, in his opi- 
nion, instead of acts to involve us in additional ex- 
pense for these branch mints, the only act which it 
was proper for us to pass would be one to abolish 
them. He considered that their establishment was 
wholly unnecessary, and a waste of public mo- 
ney, While the mint at Philadelphia was perfect'y 
competent to coin all that the wants and the means 
of the country required. He recollected with 
great satisfaction that, when the bill for the esta- 
blishment of these branch mints was introduced 
jnto the Senate, he had given it his most decided 
opposition; and the recollection of his course on no 
subject gave him more lively satisfaction. He 
considered their establishment a mere wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money. 
means to coin all the bullion of the country. The 
silver which is spoken of as being collected with 
the gold in the mineral region of the South, could 
be sent to Philade!phia, coined, and transporied 
back again, at a less expense than if coined at 
these branch mints. 


portion, of the gold humbugs which character:zed 
the day of their origin. The remainder of these 
extravagant measures had disappeared, and he 
would be glad if these mints would follow. He 
should yvoie against the bill, and asked for the 
ayes and noes on its passage. 

The ayes and noes having been ordered, 

M-. LUMPKIN said: Mr. President, the hono- 
rab!e Senator from Ken'ucky [Mr. Cray] appears, 
from the remarks which have fallen from him, to 
have neglec'ed to examine the provisions of this 
bill. This bill, sir, if 1 unde:stand its provisions, 
will add nothing to the expenditures in sustaining 
the branch mints. 
business and profits of these mints, without at all 
increasing the expens s. 
bill, add tional labor, it is contemplated, will have 
to be performed by the existing officers of the 
mint-; but no increase of officers or salaries is either 
intended or provided for. 


The S-nator conside:s these branch mints as a | 


dead charge upon the Government, and worse 


than useless, and desires to know where the silver | 


bullion is to be obtained for the cvinage of the 
small coins, twenty-five cents and under, prov ded 
for by the bill. In regard to the expenditures which 


have been nece sary to get these mints into opera- | 


tion, itis proper to remark that these exnendi:ures 
upon the necessary erection of suitable buildings, 


and thenecessary machinery and fixtures, is charge- | 


abie to the poliey and act of Congress, creating 
and estiblishing these branch mints, and ought not 
now, in the second year of the operations of these 
branch m nts,to be brought into the account of profit 
and Joss, to exaggerate the ordinary expendi'ures in 
the operations ot these establishments. This ex- 
penditure in outfit will not be necessary again 
for many years 'ocome. And, sir, although the 
8 nator from Kentucky [Mr. Ciay] has always 
been opposed to these branch minis, he has not yet 
been avle, with all his admitted ability, to convince 
me, or that portion of thecountry which is most 
interested in this subject, of the inexpediency or 
inut:lity of this measure; and | amglad to have it 
in my power to add,thata majori y of Congress 
have hitherto d ffered with the honorable Senator 
on this subject. 

A more unfavorable time, to the friends of this 
measure, could not have been selected, than the 
present, to discuss ihe policy of establishing these 
mints. A variety of circumstances conspire at the 
present moment to disparage the utility of these 
branch mints. Nevertheless, sir, I think the closest 
scrutiny and investigation will but increase the 
friends of this measure. From the bes: informa- 
tion which I have been able to obtain on the sub- 
ject, I feel author zed to express the opinion, that 
what is termed the mining region of the Southern 
States, affords inexhaustible miues, sufficiently pro- 
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By the provisions of this | 
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ductive in the precious meta's, especially gold, to 
amply justify the establishment of taese branch 
mints, and to sustain them fo: generations to come. 

To a great ex ent the best of what is termed the 
deposite mines Will, in a limited period, be measnia- 
bly exhausted. But should the vein mines prove 
to be equal to what they are believed and repre- 
sented to be by gentlemen of high character and io- 
telligence, who have spent much time and labor in 
investigating and examining the value of these 
mines, there can be no deuvtof the continuance 
and importance of the mining business in the gold 
region of the Southern Siates. I speak in reference 
more particularly to the gold region of my own 
State, (Georgia) from whence I derive the infor- 
mation upon which I rely most. ‘Those who have 
perseveringly pursued the mining business in Geor- 
gia for the longest period of time, are the most fixed 
and setiled in their convictious of it being a very 
profitable business. 


Various causes have tended to divert labor from 
the gold mines of Georgia for several years past. 
The Indian wars and disturbances ufon our bor- 
ders and in Florida, bas taken a great number of 
laboring men from the mines in’o the volunteer 
service of the country. Again, we have been ra- 
pidly progressing for several years past, in the con- 
struction of several important and extensive rai!- 
roads, which has created an extraordinary demand 
for labor, and consequently raised the price of 
wages beyond what has heretofore been known in 
the country. Moreover, the very hgh prices of 
agricultural products of every description for the 
last few years have been sufficient to satisfy the in- 
dastry and enterprise of that most valuabie class of 
the community, the agriculturaiist. 


Are not these causes, sir, which I have adverted 
to, sufficient to account for the fact, that much of 
the labor and enterprise, heretofore a'tracte! 
to thm nirg business, should be diverted to the 
pursuits of other employments, affording such unn- 
sual encouragement to labor. But,sir,a few of 
the past years have been too prosperous for us to 
inlu'ge the hope of the uninterrupted p2:petuation 
of such days A chang? has alrealy oversprea:l 
the whole country. High wages and high prices 
for our agricultural products are no longer the theme 
in any sec'ion of cur wide spread country; but 
the reverse. The great cause of the distressing 
change of the times is a subject worthy of the pro- 
found consideration of every statesman, but this 
is not the time or the occasion for that discussion. 

My object in adverting to these facts, is to show 
the probability that the day is not far d stant when 


drawn to the mining business 
lions may be justly raised against the mining busi- 
ness, yet it is a hard money, a cas business. And 


changed for money at a fair price, those who have 
it conveniently in their power todo +o, will torn 
their atiention to raising the precious metals from 
their beds of obscurity in the bow: Is of the earth. 
The profits of mining in Gec rgia are variously esti- 
mated, and [I will therefore forbear to enter upon 
‘the details of information, which I now h ve in 
my possession, derived frum highly respectable 
gentlemen, in whom I have confidence. Suffice it 
to say, | am wel! satisfied that no agricultural par- 
suit in our coun ry affords a more certain or grea‘er 
prospect of profit than the mining bu-iness, pro- 
vided the investment in mining is conducted with 
the requisite skill, prudence, and perseverance. 


Under all the disadvantages to which I have ad- 
verted, and which these tranch mints have en- 
countered thus far, yet we find, from the report of 
Mr. Patterson, the director of the mint at Philadel- 
phia, that, during the past year, 1839, the branch 
mat at Charlotte, North Carolina, received depo- 
sits of gold to the value of $126,836. The 
amount of its coinage was $162,767 50, composed 
of 23,467 half eagies, and 18,173 quarter eagles. 
And the branch mint at Dahlonega, Georgia, re- 
ceived, during the same year, deposites of go'd to 
the value of $113,035; and its coinage amounted 
to $128,880, composed of 18,939 half eagles, and 
13,474 quarter eagles. And the Director adds: 
“These (wo mints gre in a very satisfactory condi- 


a much larger portion of labor and capital will be | 
Whatever cbjec- | 


when the products of ihe country cannot be ex- | 
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tion, and are fully able to execute much more work 
than has yet been required of them ” 
The diuector also states in his report, that the 


| capacity of the miat and its branches is now abun- 





daotly sufficient for all the gold coinage necessary 
for the metallic circaiation of the country, and re- 
commends a repeal of the act of June 23th, 1334, 
as he presumes that the provisions of that act, 
making foreign gold coins a legal tender, is no 
longer necessary. If the views of the director be 
correct, and I think they are obviousiy so, the car- 


| rying out of these views would give additional 


work to our mints, by the recoinage of foreign coins. 
And, sir, whether their work and utility be in- 
creased in this way or not, these branch mints, if 
sastained by proper lrg slation, such as we propose 
in the present bill, will not fail in greatly increas- 
ing the metallic ci:culation of the coantry. 

But, sir, I must not forget to reply to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] 
where is the silver to be obtained for coinage at 
these branch mints? My reply is, that where ser 
mining operations are catried on in gold, some 
portion, more or less, ef silver is tound. I under- 
stand silver to be the natural alloy of gold. Lam 
not prepared to state, with precision, what propor- 
tion or quantity of silver is usually found in the 
mining operations of the gold region of the South- 
ern States; but I am impressed with the be- 
lief, that sufficient quantities are ‘ound to make 
it an obj-ct of importance to authorize the 
branch mints, as contemplated in this bill, 
to coin pieces of twenty-five cen's and under. And, 
sir, consider the coinage and circulation of these 
small pieces of great importance to all that range 
of the interior ot the Southern States, where these 
branch mints are located. Sir, it is in that section 
of country that the people suffer most from the cir- 
cu-ation oj your miserable, worth/ess, little shinplas- 
fers. Itis a partof the country far removed from 
your unso ind banking institutions, and manufacto- 
ries of faper money. The people being igno- 
rant of the true condition and seurce frm 
whence these paper tickets and shinplasters have 
issued, as often receive, by imposition, illegitimate 
as legitimate shinplasters. 1 wish to lega.ize and 


/ encourage the cvinage of smail silver shange, to 
| supply the place of that worthless trash, called 


change bills. Ihave a!ways been opposed to the 
circulation of thse change bilis, and onee had a 
lead ng ageney in my own State in driving them 
entirely from our circulation. One of the greatest 
evils connected with what has been the banking 
policy of our country, has been that of issuing 
smal! bills. The banking system might have sur- 
vived for years yet to come, if there never had 
been an issue of small bills, by any banking in- 
siiutton—an issue bringing paper inte cirecula- 
tion, in competition with the const tutional coins of 
the country. Experience has now dem :nstra'ed 
the impossibility of ke» ping up a specie circulation 
for ue, in theevery day smail transactions of the 
busine-s of life, while biils of like denominations 
with ovr coins are seattered throughout the coun- 
try Coins, the better currency, will be hoarded 
by the banks, as well as individua's, and experted 


_ abroad when necessary t» promote the in'erest of the 


~ SS 


holder; and the people of the country will be left 
to the use of depreciated bank bills, in the place of 
their own cons‘ itutional coins. 

Mr. President I am not disposed to conceal from 
the Senate, that I consider the establishment of these 
branch mints a snbject of deep local interest and 
importance to the interior of all the Southern States, 
embracing what is called the gold region, as well as 
to the acjacent and surrounding country. It ig a 
sect.on of country, sir, which, from its geographical 
position, derives but litle ben: fit from the vast ex- 
penditures and disbursements of this Federal Ge- 
vernment. Itis a tax paying and nm ta tax gather- 
ing country. It is the country which forms an im- 
portant portion of your bone and sinew, in peace and 
in war. These people look not to your Govern- 
ment for special and ex'raordinary favors in the 
forrr of bounties or protection. But, sir, God and 
nature having placed in the land of their residence 
aud choice, inexhausuible mines of the most pre- 
vious and valuable metal kaown to the world 
when used as the gurrency of a country; and you 
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having, with a view to the common interest 
of the wowle Confederacy, establishel the-e 
branch minots, for the coinage of the pre- 
cious metals, which they, with toil and 
labor, raise from the bowels of the earth, and 
thereby having taught them them the advan- 
tages of their location—I ask, sir, will you now, 
in the second year of your policy in relation to 
these branch mints, crush and destroy all the 
bright anticipations, which you, by your policy, 
have created? I confess, sir, | am surprised and 
astonished to hear gentiemen advocate the aboli- 
tion of these mints—speak of selling oul the inte- 
rest of the Government in these establishments. 
Surely these propositions are made without due 
reflection and consideration; especially, comi:g as 
they do. from tho.e who are the krown advocates 
of encouraging various branches of domestic in- 
dus'ry. During the present se sion of Congress, 
& great number of pet ions, numerously signed by 
highly respectable citizens and from various sec- 
tions of the ec untry, hive been presented to the 
Senate, asking encouragement and pro‘ection to 
the domestic silk inverest of cur country; and 
many of these petitins having been referred to 
the Commiriee on Manufactures, of whch I have 
the honor of being chairman, has causcd me to re- 
flect much upon that subject; and although op- 
posed to protecting tar‘ff;, 1 am pleased to say that 
my feelings coincide with the sentiments which I 
have heard fall from the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ciay] in tegari to this branch 
of agricuitural industry. I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that a high revenue duty shou'd be 
lad upon all foreign silks imported into 
the United States. Burt, sr, in reflecting opon 
this silk subject, | have come to the conclusion 
that no duty on foreign silk, or bounty oa domestic 
s |k, would so effeciually advance the silk culture 
in our country, as weuld the establishment of a 
ready market, in every neighborhood, for the sale, 
ata fair price, of ail the cocoons which could be 
produced by the industry an! enterprise of our peo- 
ple. A market for ali that can be produced, 
whether in large or sma!! quantiies. This, how 
ever, isnt a work for the Government—it must 
be left to individual euterprise and capital to effect 
this object. My object in this digression, from 
gold to silk, sir, isto present to the Senate more 
clearly the great advantages of these branch mints 
10 the people in the viciniy of theix location. This 
gold region spreads over a great extent of country, 
and tens of thousands 0° the cit zens of these Siates 
are directly or indirectly interested in the mining 
business. Since the esiablishment of these branch 
mints, every individual who cana co'lect gold, in 
large or small quantities—whe her rich or poor— 
can get a fair price for his gold, and that in good 
hard money, and in his own immediate neighbdor- 
hool. It has es abl shed a fair and just trade in 
the precious metal. The frauds formerly practised 
by both buyers and sellers, are now tarely heard of. 
The Pigeon Roost, and other kindred banks, no 
longer engress the advantegrs of the mjner’s labor. 
He takes his gold to the mint, and there receives 
for it a fair equivalent in coin. The amount of 
bullion received ai the branch min'sin Nor-h Caro- 
lina and Ge orgia the past year, (1839 ) and «hi fly 
taken from the mines in their immetate vicinities, 
has affurded a coinage of $291,587; and, from 
causes which I have already explaine-!, it is belie ved 
by those who are in the most favorable positions to 
the formation of correct opinions on the subject, 
that the increase of the present year wi'l justify es- 
timating the coinage zt $500,000. Sr, this is no 
incons derable item in the circulation of acounty 
which is threatened with the banishment of a scund 
specie currency. Mr. President, I am not in the 
Jeast surprised that doubts and opposition should 
have existed, when the proposition was first pre- 
sented to Congress for the es'ablishment of these 
branch mints. But, to my mind, it is most extra- 
ordinary indeed, that avy reflecting man can, at this 
time, favor the idea of abo ishirg these mints Yet, 
sir, we find such a preposition be ore the Sena'‘e ot 
the United States; and that, too, when the mints 
are in their infancy of only the second year; when 
the prospects of their utility to the country are 
every day increasing and developing themselves toal! 
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who are acquainted with the circumstances apper- 
taining to the subject. 

Now that capital and labor to a large extent has 
been invested in the mining business, improved 
and expensive machinery procured to carry on the 
Operations, we find this effort introdaced here to 
prostrate both the policy of the Government and the 


interest of a very namerous and meritorious class | 


of citizens, by a sudden and unexpected abandon- 
ment of what was considered the settled policy of 
the Government. 


The mining interest in the gol region is already | 


revivirg, and itis altogether reasonable to expect 
that the mines will be much more extensively 
worked than heretofore, The ‘nvestigation of sci- 
entific men, aided by ample capial, has resulted 
recently, and in several instances, in makiog con- 
siderable investments in’ the mining business. 
This, in connection wih the reduced price of agri- 
cultural products, and the increased va'ue of gold, 
(which is at least seven per cent.) will, with the 
favorable indications presented by the mines them- 


selves, both for richness and durability, give addi- | 


tional spirit aad activily t» the mining operations. 
Under t.ese circumstances, sir, I cannot indulge 
the apprehen-ion that Congress will fail to pass 
this bil, and continue to give its c un'enance and 
support to these branch mints, until a fall and fair 
trial, at last, shall be made of the utility of their 
establishment. 

Mr. BBOWN said, that having introduced the 
bill, he deemed it his duty to say a few words in 
favor of its passage. 
press the very great surprise which he felt that any 
gentleman should consider himsel! cal!ed on to on- 
pose a measure so reasonable in itself, and of such 
obvious public utility. 

If it were now a question brought tefore us for 
the first time, whether we were to establish these 
branch mints, then the remarks, which we had 
heard, in regard tothe annual ,expense occasioned 
by them, would have been much more appropri- 
ately made, and would have formed a fit subject 
for consitera‘ion, They are now, however, in suc- 
cessful operation, and can be made to perform the 
additional duty of coining the sma!ler denomina- 
tions of silver money at a very inconsiderable addi- 
tional expens?to the Government. Shall we not, 
then, said Mr. B. avail ourselves of a benefit of 
such acknowlecged public utility, as that of in- 
creasing the supp!y of silver chang*, and especially 
when it can be done ats) cheap arate? 

When gentlemen delt so much on the smal! 
acditional expense whch it would require, did 1! 
not strike them, that in any one of cur large com- 
mercial cities alone, the annual lows on shinplasters 
and small notes, issued by insolvent individuals 
and corporatioas, if c lculated, would be found to 
exceed the entire cost of these two branch mint»? 

The Senat:r from South Carolina had spoken in 


a tone of ridicule of the shock which he says the | 
mere mention of the term shinplasters cecasions | 
It was not surprising that a | 
public nuisance of so odious a character, and so | 


in acertain quarter. 


demora'izieg in its effects, should shock the moral 
sense of the commanity. He regretted that the 
sensibilities of gent'emen over the way should have 


been shocked atthe mention of smal! coins. He | 
could see very adequate c:us? why the former | 


should produce this effect, bui none why tke laticr 
should. 

Bat we had been told o/ the gold humbug. That 
had at once so!ved the mystery of all this aversion 


and opposition to an increase of the metallic cur- 


rency. 


it was no longer a ma'ter of deubt or of specu- 


lation, that the favorite credit and paper system of 
genilemen, as it had been conducted in this coun- 
iry, was the real humbug in regard to currency. 
The practical Je-sons on this subject which had 
been taught by the last four years’ experience, had 
outweizbed all the sophisms of theorists, and had 
left a deep impression on the public mind in favor 
of great!y augmenting the preporiion of metallic 
currency. 

Mr. #RESTON had a tery distinct reco! ection 
of the discussions, the resalt of which was the es- 
lablishment of the branch mints. He was one of 
those who supported that measure, and though he 


He must be allowed to ex- | 








| did not now recollect all the particular reasons 
which were urged for and agaiost it, he remem. 
bered that those in its favor preponderated. My. 
C. after referring to several genitlemeu who too, 
part in that discussion, and the arguments they ad. 
vanced, said that the main argument, and the one 
which had the greatest weight on his mind, was 
th it the increased production of gold in that region, 
led to the hope that at no distant period the minis 
would be profitably employed, and that that region 
would be a great gold producing country. There 
was great enthusiasm excited oa this subject. Tig 
increase of production was then between forty and 
fifty per cent. per annum; and if it had gore on at 
that rate, there would have been, by this time, 
some forty or fity millions of gold coin in the 
United S ates. 

But these hopes had not been realized, and so 
far from the ratio of product on having been in- 
creased, ithad decreased. The enthusiasm on this 
subject had been paysed by, and the gold mines 
from the Rappahannock to Georgia, had ail de- 
creased in their producuon, and many of them had 
been abandoned. Mr. P. referred to a convention 
which had teen held in Georgia, which, after an 
investigation of the subj-c’, had arrived at the ge. 
neral result that labor could be more profitably 
employed in the different branches of agriculture 
than in mining. He was very much of the opinion 
that, at the moment of organizing the branch mints, 
the mostenlighiened of th se who thought on the 
subject fesred that Congress had acted p:ecipitately. 
Mr. P. expressed doubts whether the experiment 
had been successful; he doubted whether the esta- 
blishments had been found profitable, and whe- 
ther it would not be the bes! policy to discontinue 
them altogether. Mr. P. concluded by moving ty 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Finance, 
with instructions to inquire into the expediency of 
discontinuing the branch mints. 

Mr. CALHOUN beped that whatever might be 
the proper course to be pursued in reference 
these miats, the mution of his colleague would no! 
prevail. If he understeod the object of this Dill, 
it was to superaid the power of coining silver, to 
that which the .a'nts now possessed of coining gold. 
The expense to effect the object in view wou'd be 
exceedingly small, for the bill contemplated that it 
should not be undertaken, if expense of any ac- 
count was to be occasioned by it. His impression, 
upon a view of these facts, was, that there ought 
to be no opposition to the bill. ‘There was a coa- 
siderable portion of silver alloy in all the gold 
found in the gold region of the South, so that one 
objection that had been urged against the bill was 
here obviated He h:ped that his colleague would 
let the bili pass, and if he thought that the 
mints were not rend ring an adequate service, 
compared with the expense of keeping them 
up, let him institute an inquiry, ani then if the 
facts shall justify it, propose th-ir discontianance. 
I: was not fair now to decide that the experiment of 
the-e two mints had or had not failed. When 
they were first established, geld was collected in 
considerable quantit.es, thoagh the production was 
now very much reduced. He had some hte 
knowledge of that region of country, and he ven- 
tured to say thac the coinage of $120,000, the 
ameunt ecined by the mint which had done the 
smallest business, was enough to justify the con- 
tinuance of it. He believed that go'd bullion had 
riven since the establishment of these mints e ght 
or nine per ceut.; which wasa clear gain to the 
produc*r, who, previous to this, had to exchange 
his bullion for paper ataserious loss. As to the 
fallieg off of the produetion of these mines, it might 
be easily accounted fur. The mines were divided 
into two descriptions—depo-i'e mines and ven 
mines. The deposite mines, from their nature, 
would be seon exhausted; but the vein mines 
were scarcely yet began to be understood, 
ani from them a very considerable production 
might be expected. There had been powerful 
reasons why these mines had fallen off. Gold and 
paper were antagon:sis io each other, The paper 
circulation had swollen immensely—prices had 
consequently rien. and the depression of go'd and 
silver followed. Tne increased cost of production 
which Jesgened the value of the gold with the rise 
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in the price Of cotton, took away much of the ca- 
ital that was employed in mining. He might add 
to this the demand for Jabor on the railroads in the 
rogress ef construction about that time. If the 
present state of depression should continue for any 
length of time, we sh u'd have an opp: riuni'y of 
knowing what cffect the opposite state of facts would 
roduce. In that event, he thought the products 
of the mines would be as great as ever. If an 
expapsion of the paper currency again took place, 
old would again sink. 

There were a vare'y of opinions with regard to 
the capacity of these mines for producing geld in 
any considerable quantities. Some thought that it 
would turn out to be the richest gold region in the 
world, while others—scientific men—thought differ- 
ently. This wou'd be decided by time alone. He 
did not think, however, that any judicious decision 
could be made now. Mr. C. concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that his colleague would permit 
the bill to pass now; and, afier having collected 
what information he deemed necessary from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, biing the subject before 
the Senate io a distinct form. 

Mr. BROWN regarded the opposition to this 
bill, whatever might be the intentions of honorable 
gentlemen who made it, as calculated to prevent 
any increase in the circulation of a metallic cur- 
reacy, and to e-tabiish in its stead an exclusive pa- 
per system. He did not say that honorable gen- 
tlemen were actuated by these motives, but he 
must say that this would be the effect of the 
course pursued by them. It was we!l known by 
those who were adverse to the circulation of a me- 
tallic currency, that the coinage of every half or 
quarter eag'e, or of every quarter dollar, is a sensi- 
ble and visible argument addressed to the people 
against the deprecated paper currency, with which 
they have been afflicted; and hence it was, that 
those who favored the latter currency, viewed the 
operations of our mints with uneasiness and a:arm. 

es, the coinage of every half eag'e or quarter of 
a dollar was an irresistible argument addressed to 
the senses of the people against that miserable shin- 
plaster currency, which was its antagonist. 

The Senator (Mr. Preston] seemed to argue 
this question as if it was an original proposit on 
—as if the question of es ablishing branch mints was 
now before the Senate de novo, forget ing the im- 
portant fact, that these establishments were now in 
operation, an{ that the present bill called for but 
little additional expense, while it was only intended 
to authorize the coinage of silver change, which 
would add greatly to the usefulness of these insti- 
tutions. The statement that the gentleman made 
with regard to the coinage and the expense of these 
establishments, he was very certain was incorrect, 
He begged leave to refer to the last annval report 
of the Superiniendent of the Mint at Philadelphia, 
to show that it was so. By this report, it appeared 
that the amount of coinage within the Jast year, at 
the mint at Charlotte, North Carclina, was 
$162,767 50, in half and quarter eagles. Now, 
what was the annual expense of that branch? 
Why, only $12,000, it would be seen, was asked 
for in the appropriation bill for this year. About 
the same amount was proposed to be appropriated, 
a'so, for the franch mint in Georgia. Could ho- 
norable gentlemen, afier this, get up and say that 
the cost of these mints overbalanced the advan- 
tages derived fromthem? By this document it ap- 
peared that the conside:able amount which he had 
spoken of, bad been coined in gold in the course of 
the last ycar a! the branch mint at Charlotte; and 
he had no doubt that if the coinage of silver was 
authorized, the amount would be greatly increased. 

When honorable gentlemen talked of the loss to 
the country, by keeping up these establishments, let 
\hem bear in mind that in each of our large com- 
mercial cities, there was a greaier loss annua!ly to 
their inhabitanis, from the miserable shinplasters 
which had usurped the place of coin, than the 
whole expense thus incurred. He had no doubt 
but that ihe people of the United States had lost 
a half million of dollars annually, in consequence 
of the worthless trash, in the shape of paper cur- 
tency, with which the whole country had been 
inundated. Yet gentlemen talked of the 


paltry expense of $12,000 a year, (for neither 
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of the branch mints would cost more,) while 


they kept out of view the immense losses 
incurred by the pecple from their favo- 
rite paper system. When he heard gentle- 


men taik so e'cquently about the cuirency in 
relation to a measure so important to the interests 
of the people, his mind reverted back to the ex- 
penses incurred by the Congress «f the United 
States for matters in which the people had but li te 
interest. Sir,said Mr. B. within the last five or 
six years there has becn a half million or more of 
dollars appropriated to purchase useless books for 
the libraries of members of Congress, and for other 
purposes; and yet these appropriations were made 
mainly by the votes of gentiemen who now seek to 
cut off a trifling appropriation, for an object of 
great public utility. ‘The cost of keeping up these 
two minis would be less than twen y-four thousand 
dol'ars per annum; but this the gentleman stigma- 
tized as great extravagance, forgeiting that the 
throwing into circulation a quantity of small con 
would be the means of saving the people of the 
United Siates from the great lo-ses they incurred by 
the circulation of wosthless shinplasters. 

Mr. B. saw no good reason for recommitting this 
bill. To delay was to defeat it. ‘The S: nate re- 
quired no addit onal informa ion on the sbbjret. It 
had been under discussion for the last two sessiens, 
and the public documents, now on file, containet 
all the information with regard to it that was ne- 
cessary. The session was considerably advanced, 
and there was danger, if the bill was delayed now, 
that it would be too fate to pass it through the other 
House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN had a few words to say in re- 
gard to the bill under c nsideration; and be should 
speak from memory, rather ‘han from any recent 
investigation cf the facts. For one, when these 
branch mints were establishe|, he had the misfor- 
tune to differ trom a large majority of bis po itical 
friends in the Senate; and he voted under the ban- 
ner of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] and 
Governor Hitt of New Hampshire, who was also 
opposed to them. He had seen no cause since to 
change the opinions he had then formed, though he 
hoped he might see abundant cause to do so here 
atter. ‘That, however, was not the question. These 
branch mints had been alie:dy established, and 
were Dow in operation; and the firs secion of the 
bil', if he was not greatly mistaken, was intended, 
not to increase, tut to diminish the expense. Un- 
der the existing law, ths superintendent was obiiged 
to employ a separa’e class of Jaborers fur each par- 
ticular purpese of the insitution; and at the mnt 
in Philadelphia, he may easily do so without loss or 
inconvenience; but at these small mints, to confine 
the laborers emp'oyed toa par icular branch of the 
business, necessarily obliged them to be idle for a 
considerable portion of their time. The object of 
the first section, then, was to enable the superin- 
tendent to employ the laborers at these small mip's 
in different branches, and not confine them to one 
particular employment. 

He would ask the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wricar, the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, who had reported the bill] if he was not 
right in saying that the first section was not to in- 
crease, but, as recommended by Mr. Patterson, was 
for the express purpose of diminishing the expense? 

[Mr. Wr.cur here answered in the affirmative. ] 

The whole amount of the business done at these 
mints, heaven knows, has been little eacugh. He 
wished .o give them some more employment, end 
the superiniendentsa.d that this could be done with 
very litt'e additional expense; that the silver could 
be coined by the same mechinery that was used for 
the gold coinage, and that the engraver was under 
astaied salary. The bil! provided for no appro- 
priation whatever, and it was not supposed that 
any additional expen-e, of the least consequence, 
would be involved. Under these circumstances he 
was willing to give the bill his vote, and at the 
same time he would say that if the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Presron,] or any other Se- 
nator, should introduce a resolution to inquire 
whether it was necessary to keep op these munts, 
he should also voie for it. He had con, cientiously 
oppose! these branch minis at the beginning. He 
believed that strong arguments could be adduced to 
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show that there should be no other mint besides 
the one at Philadelphia. Heshould, however, vole 
tor the bill and if any gentleman would offer a 
res lution of inquiry, he would vote for it, also, 
and regelate hs subsequent votes, in relation to the 
subject, by the information that might be thus 
eliciied. 

After some further remarks from Mr. PRESTON, 

Mr. BROWN said he would quote one or two 
facts having an important bearing on the subject. 
The gent'eman had been quoting fiom the official 
documents of 1833, by which it appeared that the 
coinage at these min's had teen less in amount 
than the retarns for the last year exhibited. Now 
the officia! documents received this session, repre- 
sente | the comage of the Nosth Carolina branch 
mint at $162,767 50, and that of the Georvia 
branch at $123,88:), in gold, making together the 
sum of $291,647 50. He saw in the appvopria- 
tion bill tor the present year, only twelve thousand 
dollars appropriated for the branch mint at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and eleven thousand five 
hundred for the branch in Georgia. The sums ap- 
propriaied last year were, he presumed, greater, in 
cons;quence of some expen-e to complete these 
establishments, which would not be hereafter re- 
quired, Thus, sir, we have had a coinage at 
these mints of near $300,000 withn the last year, 
and yet this is considered by gentlemen a very 
small matter, too tr fling to justify the expense: of 
keeping up these mints. Why in Philadelphia, by 
the failure of a sing!e individnal, the commu- 
nity had lost about two hundre t thousand dolars, by 
the worthless shinplasters which he had put in 
cireu'ation, end never redeemed. Mr. B. then took 
a view of the great saving to the people of the 
South, which would be effected by naving a suf- 
ficient sep, ly of small change ‘The gentleman, 
ia speaking of the Siate of Nerth Carolina, un- 
det: k to say that that State had always had a larger 
paper circniavion than any oner State This was 
not so. North Carolina, in propo tou to her popu- 
lation, had a smatier circulation of bank paper 
than many cf her sister States. There was no 
state in which theie were fewer small notes in cir- 
culaon, and nene which had a grea'er proportion 
of silver cyange in circulation, having prohibited 
by lav the is‘uing of notes of a less denom:nation 
than three dotlars. The gentieman from S uh 
Car iina responded very promp'ly io the sugge:- 
tion ef his fri nd from Kentacky. Sell out the 
branca mints, he says. What, sir, sell out these 
mints when they are supplying an annual coinage 
of near $390,0007 And who shall we sell them 
outt? ‘Losome bank corporation he supposed, or 
shaving es ablishment, to manufacture shinplasters 
in. ‘Phis might suitthe views of the gentemen who 
opposed this bil; bat it woald not be so weil re- 
ceived by the people at large. 

Mr. PRESTON saif he was not :o much fright- 
ened by this cry of “‘shinplaste.s,”” by which a cer- 
tain party in th:s country always atiempted to an- 
wwe: the arguments used against them. He had 
showed that these mints cost twenty per cent. on 
the amount coined, and the answer of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina was, “shinplasters!” 
When we speak cf de‘aulters running off 10 Europe 
with the public money in their pockets, the answer 
is, “‘shinplasters.”” Gentlemen have their imegina- 
tions tortured to death with these phantoms of pa- 
per currency shinplas‘ers, and they conjure them 
up On all occasions, without sense cr reason. When 
it is asked if these mints had added to the specie 
circulation of the country, it is answered, No— 
bat, “shinplasters!” Have they involved an ex- 
pense without an equiva'eni? Yes—but, “shin- 
plasters.” Have they added to the Govern- 
ment patronage? Oh, yes; but, “shinplasters.” 
The gentleman from North Carona |Mr. Brown] © 
says that his Siate is free from the circulation of 
shioplasters, and bad smaller paper circelation 
than her sister Siates, in provortion to her pepula- 
tion, He begged leave to d.ffer in epinien with 
the gentieman on this subject. ‘The notes of ‘ge 
North Carolina banks were pushed into the gdja- 
jent S:ates, and were known as far as Georgia. 
With regard to the proposition he ©/pmitted, he 
had no other object in view but (h¢ public guod. 
He thought tbat the portion of ihe property of this 
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coustry which had been invested in these minis 
was upprofitably employed, and he was not dis- 
posed, in consequence of a mere party slang, or a 
dread of bank paper, to impair the inteiesis of the 
country by suffering it to remain so. 

Mr. BROWN would say a few words in reply 
to the very temperate lecture of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. He regretied that the sensi- 
bilities of the Senator should be excited on this sub- 
ject, whether by any remarks made by him casu- 
aliy in the course of tne debate, or by the mere 
mention of the odious subject of a metailic car- 
rency, he should not undertake to determine. ‘The 
gentieman, driven from the ground of his argu- 
ment, drives from the posilivns he attempted in 
vain to establish, had endeavored to retreat, under 
a display of wit, and by ringing ali the various 
changes upon the word! ‘*shinplasters.” ©The 
gentleman possessed considerabie powers as an 
oraior and a writer, and he doubiless possessed 
musical and poetical talents of a high order. Now, 
he would recommend to the gentleman to turn 
these words inio poeiry, and set them to music, 
and he would then be abe to give them more 
effect, when he wanted to display his wit at the 
expense of a metalic currency. 

Ata warmer period of the year, when the sun 
poured down its burning rays with balefulinfluence, 
he had heard of the prevalence of a disease 
called the hydrophobia, the characteristic of waica 
was that both men and animals, when afflicted 
wih it, were seized wiih acread of water. Now, 
from witnessing the seusibiliues of sume gentie- 
men whenever the subject of a meiallic currency 
was introduce’, he should suppose that there was 
such a direase as ihe specie-phobia, and that those 
suflering under it are se:zed with a horror of gold 
and silver. Whenever it is proposed to adupt 
measures fur increasing the supply of the gold aud 
silver coinage, we aie answered with the cry ot 
“gold humbug.”’ When we speak of the abuses 
of the banking system, and wich to counteract 
the effects of the bioated paper system, we are au- 
swered with the same cry of “ gold humbug.” 
When we aie called on to prevent ihe banks irom 
geting absolute supremacy over the affairs of the 
counuy, we are again answered with the magical 
cy of “go'd humbug.” ‘There was a poteacy in 
this phrase that overcame al! argameuts ia the 
estimation of honcrable genuemen; and he would 
now recommend tv the geatleman from Svuth Caro- 
lina, when he is setung his favorite sung of “shin- 
plasters” to n.usic, that he will introduce the no less 


captivating phrase of ‘ goid humbug” in the mea- | 


sure, 

But the gentleman said that he did not intro- 
duce party politics into the discussion. Did I not, 
continued Mr. B. hear the words “goid humbug” 
u-edirem the other side of the chambe:? And 
have I not heard this slang, designed io dupe the 
ignorant and mislead the unwary, rung again and 
again, whence ver any measure is .D agitalion to im- 
prove the currency of the country Batthe geatie- 
man bad no desiga tv introduce party politics into 
the discuss.o9; his soul rises above every conside- 
ration connected with pariy feeling. Nothing of 
this s: rt was on his miod when he reminded us of 
thore leg sub-treasurers who have abscouded with 
large sums of the public money. But had the gen- 
teman forgotten that within a very few days past, 
a bank sub-treasurer in a neighboring city (Kich- 
mond) has run off with half a million of dollars? 
Has he forgotten that ov-her paper sub-ireasureis 
have, in other paris of the country, very re- 
ceutly done the same thing? But = when 
we talk of imfusing a greater quantity of 
metallic currescy into the circulation of the 
country, and preventing the banks from using the 
revenues of the Government to swell out their 1s- 
sues, we are met with such arguments as “gold 
humbug,” “leg sub-treasurers,” and other such 
phrases so common in the political vecabuiary of 
a ceriain party. 

But, said Mr. B. there was another word which 
the gentieman had eloquently harped upon, and he 
thanked him for it. That word was econ my. 
He hoped that they would hereafter give a practical 
evidence of the sincerity of their professions in 
regard economy. He had seen gentlemen vot- 
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ing tor near half a million of dollars for books to 
supply themselves, and furnish profitable jobs to 
their political partisans, in the course of the last six 
or eight years; and yet they cannot vote this trifling 
expense for an object calculated tv promote the con- 
venience and interest of the people. When he 
came to reflect on this, he could not avoid coming 
to the conclusion, that gentlemen who were so 
fond of supplying themselves with books, at the 
public expense, were friends of the paper system out 
and out. The gentlemen talked about seiling out 
these branch min's, and no doubt they were sincere. 
And he had no doubt, if they were set up at auc- 
tion, that some bank would become the purchaser, 
for the purpose of flooding the country with ils ir- 
redeemable paper; and we should agaia have some 
bank sub-treasurer fleeing from them with his half 
a million, 

The question on a recommitment being taken, it 
was decided in the negative—ayes 11, noes 27, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Kuight, Porter, Prentiss, Pres- 
ton, Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, and White—11. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, 
Browa, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay, of Alabama, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Henderson, Hubbard, 
King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Strange, Sturgeon, Tap- 
pan, Walker, Williams, Wright, and Young—27, 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 





DEFERRED DEBATE. 


IN SENATE. 
Fripvay, Febiuary 28, 1840. 

The resoluuons, from the Select Cummi:tee on 
he as umption of State debis being under considera- 
tion, Mr. TALLMADGE addressed the Senate at 
leng h in oppcs'tion to the report. The fvoilowiog 
were his closing remarks, as reported in the Madi- 
sunian: 

Mr. TALLMADGE said: Amidst the gloom 
and darkness by which we are surrounded, | can 
fancy I see the dawning of a brighterday. To 
those who have suffered by the folly and madness 
of this Administranon, | would say, if my voice 
could reach them, be of good cheer—for the day 
of your political redemption draweth nigh. A few 
more reyoutions of the mcon,and the people 
will come to the rescue. The “Empire State” 
will be proud to lead the van in this great battle, if 
it sh uld te assigned to her. She is already 
panting for the contest. Torice has she con- 
demned, in a voice which has reverberated from 
the ocean to the lakes, the destructive measures 
of this Administration. Thrice has she rebuked 
her once “ favorite son,” who has turned his 
back upon her in’ercsts, as well as the inte- 
rests of the whole Union—who has raised his 
hand, as it were, against her who bore him— 
against her who cherished and nourished him, and 
gave to him all the consequence he enjoys—and 
whose overflowing kindness he has repaid by “‘ia- 
gratitude mcre strong than traitors’ arms.” Sir, 
she is tued of this Northern mao with Southern 
principles—or rather this Northern man with no 
principles. Sne wishes to see an “honest” man at 
the head of this Government—one, too, who is “‘ca- 
pable,” and ‘faithful to the Consutution.” And, 
let me tell the S-nator from North Carolina, when 
she speaks a fourth time, it will be in a voice of 
thunder, in favor of the “Hero or TipPpECANOE.” 
The defender of bis country in wer, I trust he will 
prove her deliverer ia peace. Tne Senator from 
North Carolina has given us some of his anticipa- 
tions. Now, said Mr. T. let me give him some of 
mine. { anticipate that the 4th of March, 1841, 
will form anera in our political annals: that on 
that day, the wand of the magician will be broken: 
that on that day, he will retire to the peaceful 


| shales of his owa native village, heralded by the 


lamen’ations of those whom his administration has 
broken down and ruined. But he will not be for- 
g: tien in his retirement. The efforts of our waning 
commerce, of our ruined manvfac.ures, of our 
suspended improvements, and of our unrewarded 
labor, will stind as lasting monuments of the im- 
becility and destructiveness of his administration; 
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whilst the widows’ and the orphans? tears, whos 
husbands and whose fathers have been seat to yp. 
timely graves, will rescue his memory from tha, 
oblivion to which the interests and the honor of the 
country wonld consign it! 

Mr. STRANGE said: I should not have troubled 
the Senate, Mr. President, had not the Senato, 
from New York (Mr. Tatumapce] done me the 
honor to notice some of my remarks made on yes. 
terday, perverting them to a far different sense from 
that ia which they were used by me. He was pleased 
to suppose that I had some sarcastic allusion to the 
entertainmesis given to the President during his 
tour, iast summer, through the S ate of New York. 
These entertainments were altogether diferent from 
the Federal feasts to which I aliuded. The latte 
seem to be given for no object but to produce ef. 
fect, and act upon elections; the former were the 
mere rendition of couriesy and the outpouring of 
good feeling towards a distinguished fellow citizen, 
upon his return after a long absence from his na- 
live State. ‘They were due to the man, but sti] 
more to the Chiet Magistrate of the nation; and | 
deeply regret that the political rancor of the Fede. 
ralists should have caused these public demonsira- 
tioss of good feeling to be confined to one political 
party. Of what ingratitude to his State, on the 
part of Mr. Van Buren, the Senator speaks, I am 
at a loss to understand. Does he mean to complain 
that he has administered the affairs of the General 
Government according to his sense of the true in- 
terests of the great body of the nation, and not in 
reference to the local inierests and peculiar opinions 
of the people of New York? That he has not be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in him by the whole 
American people by providing mainly for that 
State with which his own personal fortune and that 
of his kindred is identified? This I understand to 
be the complaint, and I must say it is just such an 
one as [ should have expected, not from the per- 
sonal, but from the political character of the Sena- 
tor. And as for the word “traitor,” which the Se- 
nator has seen fit to apply to the President of the 
United States, | wonder that the u'terance of it 
does not palsy his tongue. 

Mr. TALLMADGE was proceeding with s:' me 
warmth of language to reply, when 

Mr. HENDERSUN rose, and expressed a hope 
thatthe Vice Presipent would interfere, and pri- 
serve the order of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT said, that as presiding 
Officer of the body, he considered it was his duty 
to use all his influence, and all the means in his 
power, to preserve order in debate, and to sustain 
the dignity of the Senate; and for this purpose, to 
iaduce Senators to abstain from personalities in dis 
cussion, which musi inevitably tend to disturb the 
harmony of their social intercourse, which it was 
so desirable to preserve. For himself, he had been 
the objeci of unmeri‘ed kindness and confidence on 
the part of all the members of the body, for which 
he would take this occasion to make his acknow- 
ledgment:. He had reflected upon the question, how 
far it was his duty to declare a member out of 
order for language used in regard to the President, 
orto any other person who was not a member of 
this body, which would be deemed unparliamenta- 
ry if applied by one Senator to another. It had 
been a matter of doubt wih him whether i: was 
proper or parliamentary for him to interferfere, 
however severe the personal animadversions of any 
Senator on the Executive, might be—although he 
was a co-ordinate and independent branch of the 
Gover ment. For this reason, therefere, he had 
not called the Senator from New York [Mr. Tatt- 
MADGE] to order for personal remarks applied to 
the President of the United S‘ates, which would 
have been out of order if applied to eny member 
of the body; northe member from North Carona 
(Mr. Strance] who had, nm fact, retorted one of the 
cffensive epithets. But having been called upon 
by the appeal of the Senator from Mississ:pp!, he 
felt bound to say, that, in his opinion, the course of 
the debate was unparliamentary and ont of order. 
It was his duty to submit this opinion to the 
Senate for iis cunsideration, and for them to act as 
would, in their opinion, best comport with the honor 
and dignity of the body. - He did not consider that 
any injury was done to the character or standing of 
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the President by any personal animadversions or un- 

arliamentary language of members of this body, 

at he wes prompted by a regard for the honor, the 
harmony, and the dignity of the Senate. It was 
with this object he had made these suggestions, and 
not from auy personal or party bias; but he would 
say, that his position, Which associated him politi- 
cally with the President, had alone prevenied him 
from making it a question for the Senate to decide, 
whether the language used by the Senator towards 
the President was parliamentary or not. It was 
very far from his desire to interfere with the free- 
dom of discussion, nor could he interfere with it, 
even if disposed todo so; and he wished it to be 
dis inctly understood, that no laaguage could be 
used, however strong or harsh, when applied poli- 
litically, and not personally, which would justify 
his interference. He had always confided to the 
high sense of dignity and decoram which charac- 
terized the members of the body as the best preser- 
vative of order, and his cosfidence had not been in 


vain. 

Mr. TALLMADGE then made some remarks 
explanatory of the phrase excepted to, which he 
said was a quotation from Shakspeare. He inti- 
mited, in reply to Mr. Srranas, that the reason 
why the indications of respect towards the Presi- 
dent in the State of New York, at the time referred 
io, were confined to one party, resed upon the 
Presiden: himself, ascribing it to his faddress ng 
himself, on his arrival at the Battery, to his ‘De- 
mocratic fellow-citizens.” 

Mr. STRANGE said he was glad the Senator 
from New York had introduced this topic, as it af- 
forded him an opportunity to bear his testimony to 
the great unfairness with which the President had 
been treated on this subject, and altogether for po- 
litical effect. Almost as soon as it was known that 
the President intended to visit New York, there 
were murmurings in the Whig ranks that there 
would be no enthusiasm in his reception; that it 
would be cold, and confined to a few office holders 
and devoted partisans. His response at the Bat- 
tery, to the address made him, was seized upon as 
a pretext to execute what had been long predeter- 
mined. It was said he had avowed himself the 
President of a party, by responding to his “‘Demo- 
cratic” fellow citizens. Had any other class of 
cilizens addressed him, and thus eatitled themselves 
to aresponse? Did not the crator who addressed 
him speak in behalf, of his ‘Democratic fellow-citi- 
zens?” Was the President to deny to the orator 
the characier he had assumed? And, if allowing 
him the character, could he do otherwise than re- 
spond to it? Suppose an orator had addressed him 
in behalf of his Masonic fellow-citizens: could the 
President do otherwise than respond to his Masonic 
fellow-citizen:? If his Whig fellow-citizens really 
designed to show respect to the President, would 
they not have selected an orator to address him, or 
have united with the Democracy in the selection of 
acommen spoke:man? Nothaving done either of 
these, could they reasonably expect a response ad- 
dressed to them from one to whom they had said 
nothing? The expectation would have been unrea- 
sonable. It was never eotertained; and an event 
whch every one must have foreseen has been 
spoken of with affic:ed amazement, and perveited 
“ injury -“ one who does honor to his Siate 
and country, for party purposes. 

Mr. WRIGHT wee hd said: 

Mr. President, I cannot bat feel the remarks 
which have fallen from the Chair as implying a 
reproof upon myself; a reproof, sir, I know, not in- 
tended, but necessarily following from the discharge 
of that unpleasant duty which the Chair has felt 
itself left to perform, to protect the absent from the 
consequences of language used in debaie in the 
Senate. Asa personal and political friend of the 
President of the United States I thank you, sr, for 
the manifestation of friendly feeling towards that 
officer, which you have now given; and my self- 
reproach arises from the conviction that you must 
have felt it to be much more the duty of the friends 
of that individual upon this floor, than of yourself, 
to interpose that interference, against harsh and 
unparliamentary remarks aimed at him, which 
you have found yourself constrained to make. As 
a Senator from the same State from which the 




























President comes, you must have considered it my 
especial duty to sheld him from such axsaulis 
emanaling from a Senator from his own State. 

{ may, sir, have mstaken my duly. I have 
not been insensible to the delicacy of my position. 
Had my own feelings permitted that insensibility, 
the best of friends to the Presdeat and myself 
here have not suffered me to rest in unconscious- 
ness Of the impressions produced upon others. 
They have given me repea'ed admonitions, while 
these remarks have been in the course of u'terance, 
that it was my imperious dnty to correct the errors, 
and repel the imputations, with which they were so 
plentifully interspersed. 

Even against these strong exterior infinences, and, 
I must be permitted to say, against the stronger 
impul-es of my own feelings towards a most va- 
lued, aad esieemed, and abused friend, I must 
confess, Mr. President, | had made up my mind to 
preserve perfect silence. Your interference has 
unsealed my |ips, and I now owe it to the Senate, 
to the respectable auditory present, and to the coun- 
try, to explain the grounds upon which my deter- 
mination to be silent was rested. 


I doubt no’, sir, that I treated the debate, in my 
own m:nd, too much as a State mater, as the course 
of remark of the speaker was calculated to induce 
me todo. In that sense | felt a confidence which 
amounted to unconcern. I could not bring myself 
to believe that the individual who now occupies the 
Presidential chair required defence from accusa- 
lions made in the tone and temper to which the 
S-nate was compelled to listen, and resting upon 
the authority which brought them before the boy. 
The standing, and character, and public course of 
the President, during a long life of public services, 
were too well known to me to permit me to feel 
alarm for his personal or public reputation. Hence 
my determination to preserve silence, as his friend. 

This occasion calls also for an explanation as to 
my own course. I need not ask the Senate to 
witness for me the reluctance I have manifested 
here, npon all occasions, to enter into these angry 
discussi: ns with my colleague. That reluctance 
has become so evident to himself, that it has been 
made matter of charge against me upon this floor, 
and he calls it lecturing him upon forbearance, 
good temper, and good feeling. There are limits 
beyend which even such lectures should not be de- 
livered; and I cannot disguise from myself that 
that limit, as between that S-nator and me, is 
nearer than even he may suspect. 


Ishall not, however, follow him now a single 
s'ep. My original purpose as to him, so far as 
this debate is concerned, shall be fully and faith{ul- 
ly preserved. I have not riento reply to him, 
but to justify myself to you, sir, and to the body. 
You reterred in your remarks to the epithet of trai- 
tor applied by him to the President. He answers 
by saying that the words were nut his, but a quota- 
lion from Shakspeare. How far he can exempt 
himself from your strictures by such an apology, I 
am not disposed toexamine. How far an ingenu- 
ous mind would feel relieved, after having applied 
offensive and unmerited epithets towards an indi- 
vidual, epithets confessed to be unmerited, by the 
apology that the words were quoted, and not origi- 
nal with the speaker, I will not inqure. It is 
enough for me to know and feel that I would never 
make such an apology for such an offence, where 
personal or public character and honor are con- 
cerned. 

There was one other remark, sir, which you did 
not notice, and which I thought not less exception- 
able. Ii related to the statementof a fact in the last 
annual message of the President, and the charge 
was that the statement was untrue, and that the 
President knew it to be untrue. Here, however, 
Mr. President, there was an apology fer the 
asseriion, by the way of a qualification to it; 
and what was that? It was tbat if the Presi- 
dent did not know his statement to be untrue, 
he are himself disqualified for the station he 
holds by making it. My reply to this om'ssion of 
yours, sir, is, that when the President of the United 
States shall be under the necessity of appealing to 
the source of these remarks, either to establish his 
character for truth, or his capacity for his present 
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one word to you in conciusion ? 
learning in the rules and orders of a legislative 
assembly; but when the President of the United 
Siates shall be concerned, and my colleague shall 
be the accuser, lentreatot you, so far as you can 
poss. bly make it consistent with your sense of the 
duties of your position, not to interfere upon any 
future occasion. 
sident here his p:otection from assaulis of this cha- 
racter and from that quarter. 


a single remark. 
the impression that it was unparliamentary and 
out of order to make personal attacks on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in deba'e, as having a 
tendency to bring membe's into collision, and pro- 
duce criminatio: and recrimination, he should not 
hereafter feel i his duty to callany member to or- 
der, whatever might be the character of his re- 
marks. He had discharged what he had consideredto 
be his duty in subm ting the subject to the consi- 
deration of the members of the Sena'e, who were 
equa'ly interes'ed in the preservation of its deco- 
rum and harmony. 
that the rules of the Senate shcu'd not interfere 


office, he will be beyond my reach for defence or 
just:fication. 


Will you, Mr. President, permit me to address 
I pretend to no 


Leave to the friends of the Pre- 


The VICE PRESIDENT asked leave to submit 
Although he was decidedly of 


In answer to the ssggestion 


with the freedom and latitude of debate, he would 
state that he fully ccineided in the sentiment, and 


| members might, if they thought proper, resort to 


the Greek, the Latin, the French, or the English, 


| for phrases to add to the pungency or strength of 


their animadversions, and however harsh they 
might be, he would not interfere. In his opinion, 
however, it was of very little importance, when 
you inflicted a stab on the person or reputation of 
your neighbor, whether you inflicted it with your 
own weapon, or one borrowed for the purpose 
from another. In speaking of measures whose ten- 
dencies were despotic and tyrannical, no lan u ge 
would be objected to by hm on account of its 
harshuess. Hs principal, and his only object was 
to prevent personaliies, which must always tend, 
in a greater or less degree, to produce disorder and 
unpleasant feelings among the members. 





CUMBERLAND ROAD BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Turespay, March 31, 1840. 
The bill for the continuation of the Cumberland 


road, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 


was taken up fir consideration; and the question 
being on the amendment pr posed by Mr. Cray of 
Alabama to s'rike out the two per cent. clause, 

Mr. WRIGHT said he did not rive to debate 
the merits of the Cumberland Read bill. That 
duty he left to those who, from local position and 
more extensive acquaintaoce with the utility of the 
work, could be'ter discharge it. Sull he had, for 
some years now last past, given his vote for these ap- 
propriations, and he desired to do sonow, He was 
anxious that the bill should retain its usual form, 
the characteristics which had distinguished appro- 
priations for this road fiom those for internal im- 
provements generally. This work was thus dis- 
tinguished, from the peculiar ciicumstances which 
had led Congress to undertake it, and appropria- 
tions to continue it could have hs support only 
upon the cond:tions that these distinctions were 
carefully and fully preserved. 

Fiom these remarks it would be seen that his 
object was to discuss, not the g neral merits of 
the bill, but the particular motion of the Senator 
from Alabama, (Mr. Cray.}] If that motion pre- 
vailed, the bill would te placed beyond the reach of 
his vote, and, as he had learned, of the votes of 
several oher Senators. He hoped the motion 
would not prevai!, and he must ask a smail portion 
of the time of the body for an atiempt to show to 
the friends of the measure that it should not pre- 
vail. 

_ What was the motion? It was to strike out from 
the bill the following words: i ‘“. 

“Whi i jations are u 
and oball be euljent 10 all the proviaoos, conditions, reatie 
tiuns, and limitations, touching appropriations for the Cumber- 
land road, contained in the act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
continuing the construction, and 


for the repair of the Cumber- — 
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land road,’ approved the third day of March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven.” 


A rele:ence to the act of 1837 wou'd show the 
effect of this proposed amendment, by showing the 
**provisions, conditions, restricuons and !imita- 
tions” contained in that act, subject to which the 
bill, im its present shape, proposes to make the-e 
appropriations, but from which the ameadment, if 
adopted, will free them, and leave the appropria- 
tions open, genezal, and unconditional. He was 
satisfied, 100, that this examination would prove 
that the proposiion to amend was even broader 
than the honorable mover intended or desired; that 
there were ‘‘conditions and limitations” in that act, 
which even he did not cesire to remove; from which 
he would not wish to relieve these appropriations, 
in case they were to be made. 

Whatl, then, were the “conditions, restrictions, 
and limitations” in the act of 1837, referred to? 

The first was found in the Ist section of the act, 
in the following words: 

“That the said road within the State of Ilineis shall not be 
stoned or gravelled, uniees it can be done at a cost not greater 


than the average cost of stoning or gravelling said road within 
the States of Obto and Indiana.” 


This, be presamcd, was a “limitation” which 
the honorable mover of the amendment, and those 
who would vote with him, did not desire to repeal. 

The second was in the same section, and in the 
following words: 

“That in all cases where it can be done, it shall be the duty of 
the superintending officers to cause the work on said road to be 


laid off 11 seCcuions, and let out to the lowest substantial bidde rs, 
afier due notice.” 


Here, again, was a “re triction” which he did 
Dot sup; oe the opponents of the biil would be 
anxious 'o temove. 

The third “‘conJition” was found in the 2d sec- 
tion of this act of 1837, in the following words: 


“That the second section of an act for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, LTadiana, and Hingis, 
approved ithe 2) day of July, 1836, shall not be applicable to 
expenditures hereafier to be made on said road.” 


The section of the act of 1836 here referred to, 
requires that the moneys appropriated shall be so 
expended as to complete the greatest possible con- 
tinuous portions of the road, ‘so that such finished 
paris thereof may be surrendered to the said Sia'es 
respectively.”” Should the amendment prevail, this 
section of the act of 1°36 wou'd be agan restored 
aod made one of the “Iimiations” upon these ap- 
propnations, from which the 2d section of the act 
of 1837 had relieved them. This would be in no 
way cbjectonable to him, th ugh he supposed it 
would be to the more imme tiat? frieids of the 
woik, inasmuc' as the limitation, having been im- 


posed in 1836, had becn removed in 1§37, ac their 
insiance. 

Thess were the “conditions, restrictions, and he 
mi‘ations,” which ne supposed the honorable mover 
of the amendment had not consi ered, aud some of 
which, et! »s!, he presumed he would not desire to 
rem: ve. He felt sore that some other Senators 
would be unwilling to peri with the first two, as he 
we'l recollected they had been inserted in the act cf 
1837, after a severe stiugg'e, and were then relied 
upon, by the honorable Senat r who movtd them, 
{[Mr. Cray of Kentucky,] and these who acted 
with bim, as highly essential. 

Yet it was net his object to discuss these points. 
He had simply referred to them, that Senators 
might not, unwittingly, adopt an amendment which 
Shouid relieve these appropriations from cord tions 
and limitations to which they had, upon former oc- 
casi ns, been strongly attached. 

He was aware that the honcratle mover of the 
amendment had anoiher obj:c', viz.—to g*t rid of 
the 4th section of the act o: 1837, which was in 
the following words: 

“That the several sums hereby appropriated for the construc- 
tior of the Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, shall be replaced by said States respectively out of the 
fund reserved to each for Jaying out and making roads under 
the direction of Congress, by the several acts paseed for the ad- 
mission of said States into the Union, on an equal footing with 
the original States” 

Th sis the real point of controversy involved in 
the amendmen!; this the ‘‘conditicn” which it is the 
object of the honorable mover to test by a vote; 
and this is the distinctive feature of these appro- 
priaticns, which he (Mr. W.) wished to retain. To 
this po:nt, therefore, this tao per cent. fnnd, and 
the propriety of continuing to pledge these appro- 
priations upon it, he should direct his remarks. 





He would be as brief as possible; but an examina- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Cumberland Road—=Mr. Wricht. 


tion of the origin of that fund, of the appropria- 
tions for the Camberland road, and the present 
siate of facts as to both, would be necessary to 
make his argument clear and intelligible. 

The cession by the State of Virginia to the 
United States of the territory northwest of the 
liver Ohio, contained, among others, the condition, 
that cf that territory there should be formed not 
less than three, nor more than five, free Republi- 
can States, which under certain limitatons pie- 
seribed, should be admitted into the Union upon an 
equal footing in all respects with the orig nal 
States, 

The State of Ohio first made application for this 
admission, and, on the 30th day of April, 1802, 
Congress passed an actentitled “An act to enable 
the people of the eastern division of the territory 
ncrtnwest of the river Ohio to form a Consti ution 
and State Government, and for the admission of 
such State iato the Union, on an equal footing with 
the or ginal S'ates, and fur other purposes.”” Among 
other provisions in this act, Congf2ss, by the 7th 
section thereof, offered to the convention of the 
people of Ohio, ‘‘for their free acceptance or rejec- 
tion,” three several propositions, intended for the 
mutual benefit of the S ate and the United Svates, 
and declared that, if accepted by the convention, 
they “shall be obligatory upon the United States.” 
The third of these propositions is the ose material 
to this discussion, and is in the following words: 

“Third. That one-twentieth part of the nett proceeds of the 
lands lying within the said State, sold by Congress, from and 
after the thirtieth day of June next, (1802,) after deducting all 
expenses incident to the same, shall be applied to the laying 
out and making public roads, leading from the navigable wa- 
ters emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, to the suid State, 
and through the same; such roadsto be laid out under the 
authority of Congress, with the consent of the several States 
through which the said road shall pass. Provided, always, 
That the three foregoing propositions herein offered are on the 
conditions that the convention of the stid State shall provide 
by an ordinance, ‘rrevucable without the consent of the United 
States, that every andeach tract of land sold by Congress, from 
and after the thirtieth day of June next, shall be and remain 
exempt from any tax lai! by order o1 under the authority of the 
Siate, whether for S'ate, county, township, or any other pur- 


pose whatever, for the term of five years, from and after the 
day of sale.”’ 


Here wes a compact between this new State and 
this Goverment, for the convention of Ohio did free- 
ly accept the propositions and conform to their 
lerms and requirements; and here was the compact 
which gave exis'ence to +Hk CUMBERLAND ROAD, 
and threw it urn the hands of the United States. 

A sing'e step furiher will show the origin of the 
two per cen’. fand, es contradistingai hed frcm that 
five per cent. fund, or *‘one twenteth part of the 
nett proceeds of the lands,” cons'itated by the cem- 
pact last referred to, and devo'ed to the construc 
tion of reads from the A:lantic waters ‘to the 
Ohio, to the said State, and through the same.” 

On the 34 day of March, 1803, about eleven 
months a'ter the passage of the act containing the 
propositions tendered to the convention of the peo- 
pie of Ohio, and which propositions that conven- 
uon azecepted and complied wish, Congress passed 
an act, entitled “ An act in addition to, and in mo- 
vifcation of, the propositions contained in the act 
enttled,” &c. being the act of the 30:h of April, 
1302, before referred!o. Thisact conferred upon the 
new Sla’e, many other and further advantages, be- 
yond those covered by the three propositions tendered 
to the convention in the former act; but theonly one 
of ms provisions affect.ng this discussion is that 
found in its second section. It was unnecessary to 
read the section, which was long. The substance 
of it was, that three per cent. of the five per cent. 
reserved in the ordinance which has been read, 
was directed to be paid over to the State, to be ap- 
plied ** to the laying out, opening and making reads 
within the said State, and to no other parpose 
whatever;” thus leaving but two per cen’. of the 
nett proceeds of the lands to be expended “ under 
the authority of Congress,” in “laying out and 
making public roads leading from the navigable 
waters emptying into the Auaniic, to the Ohio, to 
the said State, and through the same. This act 
constituted the two percent. fund, by taking from 
the hands of Congress, and giving to the State for 
expeniitere, three per cent. of the five reserved to 
Congress by the original ordinance. 

Still the obligation upon Cengress remained of 
expending the two per cent. in the “ laying out and 
making public roads, leading from the navigable 
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waters emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, to 
the said State, and through the same;” and to dis. 
charge that obligation, this great, and troublesome, 
and expensive work, the Cumberland road, was 
commenced. 

The chronological order of events would here 
call apon him to examine the first appropr.ations 
for the road; but he thought he should be able to 
accomplish the task he had undertaken w th greater 
brevity, and make himself more perfectly under. 
stood, by following first the admission of the States, 
as far as that should be necessary for the question 
presented. 

The next free Republican State admitted into 
the Union from the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, was Indiana, and the act of Congress for her 
aim'ssion was approved on the 19th day of April, 
1816. The course pursued by Congress was very 
similar to that finally adopted with the State of 
Ohio, and it will not, therefore, be necessary to de- 
tain the Senate by the reading of either of the pre- 
positions submitted to the convention of the people 
of this State. It will suffice to say that, upon this 
point, they varied from the original propositions 
submitted to the convention of Ohio in three parti- 
culars, viz: 

1. Two per cent. of the nett proceeds of the lands 
only are reserved to be expended under the autho» 
rity of Congress, and that fund is to be expended 
in laying out and making roads to, and not through 
the State. 

2. Three per cent. is reserved in the ordinance 
for and to be paid to the State. 

3. The three fer cent. is to oa by the 
State in making roads, or canals, in it, 

In all other substantial part:culars the compact 
with Indiana was similar to that with Ohio. 

The State of Illinvis came next in the order of 
admission, the act of Congress for the purpose hav- 
ing been approved on the 18ih of April, 1818. 
The compacts with this State differed, in some re- 
spects, from both the former, but a short statement 
should relieve the Senate from reading the proposi- 
tions, which were long. 

1. The two per cent. fund is reserved, as in the 
case of Indiana, to make roads to, not through, the 
Srate; but, asin the other two cases, is to be ex- 
pended for that purpose, ‘‘under the direction of 
Congr ss.” 

2. The three per cent. is reserved for, and to be 
paid to, the State, bat is to be ‘“‘appropriaied, by 
the Legislature of the State, for the encouragement 
of learning, of which one-sixth part shall be ex- 
clusively bestowed on a College or University.” 

3. The equivalen's are an exemption of military 
bounty lands from taxation for three years after 
pa'ents issue, if they continue to be the property of 
the patentee, or h’s heirs, and a stipulation that 
lands belonging to citizens of the United States not 
residing in the State, shall never be taxed higher 
than the lands of resident citizens, in addi'ion 'o 
the exemption from taxes ef all Goverment lands 
for five years after a sale. 


Two remarks seemed to be called for from the 


. compacts with the last two named States, The 


fir-t was that the two per cent. fund, to be expend- 
ed “by the authority of Congress,” or “under the 
direction of Congress,” was reserved in both. The 
second was, that the three per cent. reserved for, 
and to be paid to, the State, was not reserved, in 
the last two cases, with any reference to the con- 
tinva'ion of any road “leading from the navigable 
waters emptying into the Atlantic,” to either of the 
said States, and consequently not to the Cumber- 
land road, because, as to Indiana, the fund might 
be applied to the making of roads, or canals, with- 
in the State, at its option; and as to [ilinois, 
the Legislature was compelled, by the very 
terms of the ordinance, to apply it “for the en- 
couragement of learning.” The two per cent. 
fund, therefore, was relied upon for the roads 
mentioned in the various ordinances, to be made 
under the direction of Congress, whether they 
were to be continued fo or through the States which 
were parties, and not the three per cent. which was 
reserved for the States, was to be expended by 
them, at their pleasure, or for works or objects of 
a character different from these roads. 

He was now prepared to go back, in point of 
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time, and examine the appropriations for the 
Cumberland road, to see how far the action of 
Congress hitherto had conformed to the basis of 
these appropriations laid in the ordinances which 
admitted the three States into the Union. 

Oo the 29th of March, 1806, the President of 
the States (Mr. Jerrerson] approved an act of 
Congress entiled ‘An act to regulate the laying 
out and making a road from Cumberland, in the 
the State of Maryland, to the State of Ohio.” 
This act gave existence to the Cumberland road, 
and an examinaticn of its provisions will show, 
what its title so well imports, that it was an earnest 
beginning of the fulfilment, on the partof the 
United States, of that compact with the new State 
of Ohio which has been betore recited; that it was 
the commencement of a road, ‘leading from the 
navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic, to the 
Ohio, to the said State.” 1t was not material for his 
purpose to review the provisions of the act any 
further than to examine the appropriating section,and 
see whether it kept to the terms of ihe ordinances, 
and to the fund thereby reserved for the object. 
The sixth section of the act was this one, and was 
in the following words : 


“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars be, and the same ts Lereby appropriated to de- 
fray the expense of laying out and making said road. And the 
President is hereby authorized to draw, from tUme to time, on 
the Tyeasury, for such parts, or at any one time, ior the whole 
of said sum, as he shall judge the serviee requires. Which 
aim of thirty thousand dollars shall be paid, first, out of 
the fund of two per cent. reserved for laying out and making 
roads to the State of Ohio, vy virtue of the seventh section of 
an act passed on the thirtieth day of April, one thonsand eight 
hundred and two, ‘entitled ‘An act to enable the people of the 
Eastern division of the territory northwest of the river Ohio to 
form a Constitution and State Government, and for the admis- 
sion of such State into the Union, on an equal footing with the 
original Siates, and for other purposes;’ three per cent. of the 
appropriation contained in the said seventh saction, being di- 
rected by a subsequent law to the laying out, opening, and 
making roads within the said Stateof Ohio. And secondly, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
chargeableupon, andretmbursahte at, the T'reasary, by said 


fund of two per cent. as the same shall accrue.” 


Here we are shown fully the origin of this 
wrk, called the Cumberland road, the basis upon 
which its adoption by Congress rested, and the 
fund from which the expendiimres were to be 
defrayed. In every respect ithe work was peculiar, 
as a work of internal improvement prosecuted by 
the authority and under the direc!ion of Congress. 

This very first act, too, as its terms fully show, 
adopted the principle of anticipating the avails ot 
this two per cent. fund, by a general appropriation 
from the Treasury, charged upon the fund, and to 
be reimburseable out of it. It was not neces- 
sary for him to defend the wisdom of this po- 
licy at that early day. It was sufficient that it 
was then adopted, and was one of the exposi- 
tions, by the then fathers, of the powers and daties of 
Congress growing out of these new and pecatliar 
compac’'s with the new States. It was too late 
for him now to qnestion the soundness of the 
principles upon which they acted, or the wisdom 
of the poticy which guided their course. Nearly 
every Congress, from 1806 to the present time, 
had followed in their fvotsteps, and every Presi- 
dent of the United States, from Mr. Jefferson to 
the present incumbent, had approved bils appro- 
priating money for this road. 

Had these bills fol'owed the form of appro- 
peiation found in the law of 1806 above quoted? 
He had taken great pains to answer this inquiry 
correctly and truly, and,with two single exceptions, 
upoa waich he would particularly remark, he be- 
heved tratevery appropriation for the survey and con- 
struction of the road had been expressly, in the 
law making il, charged upon the two per cent. 
fund, and mae reimburseable out of it. He had 
found some bills appropriating money for the 
repairs of thos: poruons of the road which had 
been once called completed, which did not con- 
tain this pledze, as he thought they should not. 
These were mere appropriations for the preservation 
and security of the property of the United Stetes, as 
this road when fiiished c'early was, unt! transier- 
red to the S.ates, or oherwire disposed of. It was 
It was barely possible that there might be some 
further exception of appropriatious for survey and 
construction, but he could not think there were, 
as he had intended to make his examinat.oa full 
and accurate. 
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How, then, dic the two exceptions stand? The 
first is an act of Congress, approved on the 15th 
of May, 1820, when Mr. Monroe was President. 
It is peculiar in itself, and perhaps ought not to 
be considered an except.on tothe rule under dis- 
cussion. Its title is, “An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to lay out the road 
therein mentioned.” This will show that 
the whole object of the act was a survey. 
The acthas a preamble, which 1s in these words: 
‘Whereas, by the contisua'ion of the Cumberland 
road from Wheeling, in the State of Virginia, 
through the States of Ohio, Indiana and Iilnois, 
the lands of the United Slates may become more valu- 
able,” thus placing the legislation upon a ground 
separate from and independeat of the compacts 
with the States and the fund therein provided. 
The ect then goss on to provide for the survey of 
a road from Wheeling to some point on the left 
bank of the Mississippi river, between St. Louis 
and the mouth of the Illinois river, and appropri- 
ates ten thousand dollars generally, to be paid out 
of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, to 
defray the expense of the survey. The 2d section 
of this act contams this emphatic provi-o: 

“Provided alirays, and it is herehy enacted and declared, 
That nothicg in this act contained, or that shall be done in pursu- 
ance thereof, shall be deemed or construed to imply any obli- 
gation onthe part of the United States to make, orto defray 


the expense of making, the road hereby authorized to be laid 
out, or of any part thereof,” 


Such was the first exception he had been able to 
discover, andhe remarked again, that it was very 
doubtful how far it could fairly be considered an 
exception, within the proper limits of the discus- 
sion. The act was certainly sue generis, as a piece 
of legisla'ion rela‘ing to the Cumberland read; but 
such as it was, he had felt bound to present it as 
an exception to the rule four which he was contend- 
ing. 

The second, and only other exception, which h’s 
research had enabled him to discover, was a bill 
approved on the 21 of March, 1833, at theclo e of 
General Jackson’s first term. This was a plain 
case of departure from the rule of charging these 
appropriations upon the two per cent. fund, as the 
appropriations made in this law for continuing the 
construction of the road in the three States, separate 
from the appropriations for repairs, were direct in 
manner and heavy in amount He was happy, 
however, to be able to destroy the force of this ex- 
ception asa precedent, upon the authority of the 
then President himse!f. He spoke from personal 
information from that distinguished individual, 
when he said that his approbation of that bill was 
an oversight, suffered in the hurry of business, at 
the close of a short sssion of Congress, when all 
who have been here know that a grea! majority of 
the bills of the session go tothe Presideat during 
the last evening. All who were here at the session 
of 1832, °3, willrem*mber that it was cne of the 
most exc.ting periods of our hs‘ory, and that an 
unusual numb-r of bills, of the deepest interest, fi- 
naliy passed the two Houses, and reached the Pre- 
sident, within the last few hours of the-srssioa, 
which closed with Satur‘ay, the 21 of March. 

An examinaticn of this bill will present a fur- 
ther and strosg apology for the oversight of the 
President. Instead of being the usual and ordina- 
ry appropriat on bill ior the Cumberland r.ad, itis 
an appropr ation bill of an anomalous character, 
coupling harbo s, rivers, roads, and a variety of 
othe; subjee’s in the same bill. Its title isa very 
imperfect ind> x of its contents, and yet it is e-i- 
den ly made up of the sub-tanse of the tries of 
three or foar originally independent bits. It's 
‘An cet mikirg appropri: iocs for carrying on 
ceciain works heretofsre commenced, for the im- 
provencnt of harbors and rivers; aud also for con- 
t.auing and repairing the Cumberland road, ard 
ecrtain Territorial ro:ds.” Itembraces more than 
thirty separate and independent appropriat.ons, 
which take from the Tr ssury more than one mit- 
lion of dollars. In sucha bill, and reaching the 
Presijent at such a peri d, it was notin the least 
surpiising to him that the absence of this qua ifi- 
cation fo the Cumberiand road apprepriations was 
not noticed. 


Still, whether the apology shou!d be deemed suf- 
ficient or not, he was able to state the fact that this 
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omission was not noticed, ani that the bill would 
not have received the approbation of the thea Pre- 
sident, however important these and the other ap- 
propriatioas it contained, if the omission had been 
observed. So important did he consider the reten- 
tion of the two per ceat. clause, as it is called, asa 
principle upon which the appropriations for this 
road rest, anda marked charact-ristic to distin- 
guich them from open and unrestricted appropria- 
lions for internal improvements. 

He was aware it had been said, and would 
again be said, that the expenditures already made 
upon the read had more than censu:ned the two 
per cent. fund reserved and applicable to its con- 
struction, and therefore that the clause in the pre- 
sent bills was wholly useless. He wished to meet 
this objection to the clause, as he did all other 
points of this argament, fairly. He was therefore 
willing to admit that he did not expect the two per 
cent. fund of the three States would be saffic'ent to 
reimburse the Treasury for all past expenses upon 
this work; but that did not, to him, constitute a 
good reason for s*parating this esseutial feature 
from the bill, and passing it without it. The prac- 
tce commenced with the commencement of the 
work, to anticipate the moneys which this fund 
was to yield, and if those anticipations had been 
pushed too far, it was no reason, to his mind, why 
we should abandon our hold upoa that portion of 
the fund which remains. 

All the three Saes yct embrace within their |i- 
mits unsold lands, andec nsequently poritons of this 
fund are yet to be collected from all. The amount 
tuo is considerable. He had be n favored with 
an Oflicial statement fiom the General Land Ot- 
fice, brought down to the close of the third quar- 
ter of the last year, which showed that the unsold 
lands in the State cf Ohio, Indiana, and Lbinots, 
at that time, amoun'ed to 26,835,234 acres. KEven 
at the present minimum price of the public lands, 
the two per cent. from this quant ty would, if he 
had made no error in the calculation, yield to this 
fund more than $670,000. If, as some suppose, 
the State of Missouri should be embraced in the 
estimate of fature revenue to the fund, it wou'd 
be more than doubled. There are 32,154,897 
acres of unsold land in that State, and at the mini- 
mum price, that quantity will pay more than 
$800,000 to this fund. Bat when itis considered 
that the unsold land in all these States must be- 
come more valuable as settlements increase, and 
improvements in its vicinity are extended, who 
shall say what limit shall be fixed to this contin- 
gent fund? In any event it seemed to hima plain 
dictate of duty to secure whatever itis to y ed to 
yield to reimburse the Treasury for this expensive 
work, 

Shall we do this, if we pass the amendment now 
proposed, and thas, by cur own act, release the 
pledge for the future? What is our datly experi- 
eace ROW as to the other States? Batafew days 
since the Senate passed a bill to pay this font to 
the State of Mississippi. Another billisnow upon 
lis passage, or has already gone to the House of 
Representa ives, to make the same payment to the 
Siate of Alabama. These States have com> hera 
with demands tor the moncy which we have not 
found ourse'ves able to resist. To Michigan and 
Arkansas, the whole five per cent. was yielJed as 
one of the terms of their admission inte the Union. 
Other new States will come, afier these examples, 
and who can make himself believe that, { we 
shike ont this clause, and thas re’ease cur hold 
upon the fu'ure accruing revenne to the fund fiom 
the Sates of Ohio, Ind ana, Tii:nois, and Missoor, 
tho:e States will net come, when ther real shail 
have been compieted, and tl us, ' p to 1S4U, you 
held and expended this poition of Gaurtwo per 
cent. fuad, but in that year you, by your owa ex- 
press act, refused! nger top edge it for the Cumber- 
land road, and the money which has come into 
your Trea-ury, since that per.od, ts ours, upon the 
princi; les which have coverned your conduc: te- 
wards the oher new Saves? Wnhocan coavirce 
himself that oar successors will be able to resist 
such an apy lication {rom these States? 

To the unconditional. opponents of this bill, be 
was aware that this reasoning would be anavail- 
ing; nay, that his very declaration of the impur- 
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tance of the provision to him would add to their 
anxiety to press the motion, that they might force 
him and others, who held similar opinions, to vote 
against the whole measure. Such he knew to be 
the condition of the honorable mover of the amend- 
ment. He was conscientiously opposed to the bill 
io any share; and its defeat is the object of his mo- 
tion. This was fair, and gave no ground of com- 
plaint. Any fairand open and manly opposition 
he had a right to practise; indeed, with his opi- 
nions, it was his duty to pract’se, and such was his 
present proposition for amendment. 

To those, however, who were the friends of this 
road, who desired appropriations for it, he felt that 
he hada right to appeal with success upsn this 
question. To them the plecge of this fund could 
not be objectionable, even if they did not consider 
it any longer useful. I: could do no hara, if it 
was of no substantial service to the Treasury, and 
they certainly would indulge those who consider it 
essential, so long as they ask n: thing more than 
what is looked ufon as a nugatory provision. 
They will not bring the fate of the bill into jeopar- 
dy, rather than not discharge it from what they 
consider, atthe worst, but harm'ess surplusage, 
and that, too, after they know that others, equally 
friendly, consider the provision proposed to be 
strc! en out, one of ¢s ential, of vital importance. 

He must be permitted to believe, therefore, that 
however far he may have fallen short of producing 
conviction upon the minds of either the tors or the 
fiiends of the measure, as to the impoitance of re- 
taining the pledge of this two per cent. fand, the 
simp'e information that he and others so held it, 
would induce every friend to the Cumberland read 
to vole against the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama claimed the indulgence 
of the Sende, that he might reply to some of the 
remaiks which had fallen from the Senator from 
New York. He said the Senator from New York, 
{Mr. Wrient] with that adroitness for which he 
was distinguish din debate, had called the aitention 
of the Senae to other conditions contained in the 
act of March 3d, 1837, than that which had been 
the chief subject of his (Mr. C’s) remarks, in the 
previous part of this discussion, the benefit of which 
he said would be lost if the amendment prevailed. 
Se zing upon those other conditions and |.mitations 
whch no one, who had before participated in the 
debate, had deemed of sufficient importance to be 
noticed, the Senator had apparently endeavored t> 
deter other gentlemen from supporting the amend- 
ment, by remarking with portentous solemnity, that 
it went much farther than the mover (Mr. C ) or 
others supposed. Mr. C. said, so far as related to 
h.mself, the Senator from New York was wholly 
mitaken—he knew perfectly ali the cenditicns and 
limitations in the act referred to, and he presumed 
other gentlemen were n:t so uninformed as seemed 
to be supposed. He said the difficulty, suzges ed 
by the gent'ema», was not so embarrassing or 
formidable es he seemed fo imagine, as he would 
presently show, 

Mr. C. sa‘d the most obnoxious condition in the 
act ot March 3, 1837, proposed to be revived and 
continued by that portien of the bill which he had 
muved to strike out, was that which held out to the 
Presi‘ent and the country the false idea and delu- 
sive hope that the amount appropriated was to he 
replaced by the said States respectively, out of the 
fund reserved to each for laying out and making 
roads, under the direction of Concress, when no 
Se:.ator had asserted, or could asse t, that any sach 
fund existed, or ever wou'd exist. The Senator 
trom New York himself, bad distinctly admitted, 
with his usual candor, that the whole two per cent. 
fund which bad accrued, or ever could accrue, on 
the sale of lands in the four States of Ohio, Indiana, 
hl inois, and Missouri, was already exhausted. Mr 
C. sad a knowledge of this fact, and a repugnance 
to see a bill passed through the Senate, containing 
a promise of reimbursement from a mete fictitious 
tund, and of course deceptive and frauda'ent, had 
induced him, as he had before explained, to move 
io strike itout. If an individual were to draw a 
bill of exchange, or check, ia favor of another per- 
son, on abanker with whom he bad no funds depo- 
sited, and with no pledge that it should be accepted 
or paid, it would be held dishonorable. The pre- 
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tence that the General Government was to be reim- 
bursed the amount of this appropriation, when we 
knew it could not, he said was, in principle, the 
same wih the case he had suppose. We were 
taking the money of the people, and, to reimburse 
them, drawing in their favor on a fond upon which 
we know we have already overdrawn. He ap- 
pealed to Senaters to say whether such a course 
was ccmpatib'e with the fairness, candor, and dig- 
nity, which should ever be manifest in the proeeed- 
i igs of this body 

But, sir, said Mr. C. what are the other condi- 
tions, .mitations, and restrictions of the act of °37, 
referred to in the clause embracel by my motien? 
They are, “that the said road, within the State of 
Ilineis, shall not be stoned or gravel'ed, unless it 
can be done at a cost nol greater than the average 
cost of stoning or gravelling said read within the 
States of Onio and Indiana;” an! ‘ that in a!l cases 
when it can te done, it shall be the du'y of the sn- 
perintending officers to cause the work on said 
road to be laid off in sections, and let out to the 
lowest substantial bidder, after due notice.” The 
act also contains a further p:ovis‘on, “that the se- 
cond section of an act for the continuation of the 
Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, approve! the 2d of July, 1836, shall 
not be applicable to expenditure: hereafier to be 
made on said road.” Now, sir, sad Mr. C. thee 
several provisions may be necessary and impor- 
tant, and I have no objection wha'ever to them, if 
the bill should pass. N iher of them comes in 
collision with my object; and I am perfec'ly will- 
ing, ifthe money is to be apprepriated, that it 
shall be applied under all those restrictions, and 
any o‘hers the Senate may deem salutary. Mr.C. 
said, if h's amendment prevailed, a part of the bill 
would merely be s'ricken out; and how easy would 
it te, if the «ther provisions brovght to the atten- 
tion of the Senate were recessary, to have them 
inserted. This seemed to him to obviate the sup- 
posed difficulty entirely; and none would co- 
operate with the Senator from New York 1n effec- 
tuating that object more cordia'ly than hims:'f, 
After my motion prevails, said Mr. C. and the ob- 
nox ous clause is stricken out, let him move to fill 
the blank with the restrictions and condiiions al- 
luded to, and he will encoun'er no oppositicn. 


. 


Mr. C. said, the Senator fiom New York had || 


again brovghtto the attention of the Sena’e the 
several compacts between the Unied States and 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinei:, which had been <o of- 
ten read cr referred to in the course of this debate. 
He would not again read them, or pursue very 
closely the Senator’s comments uponthem. He 
certainly hid not given any new views upon their 
proper construction, nor had he proved that, by the 
terms of those compacts, the General Government 
was bound to give those Staes more than the 
amount of the two percent. of the nett pro-eeds 
of the public lands so!d ia each afier their admis- 
sion into the Union. 
stood the Senator from New York to admit, dis- 
linctly, that we were bound for no more ty those 
compacts, for laying out reads 'eading to the seve- 
ral States; and that the fond reserve! for that prr- 
pore had long since been entirely exhausted 

But, Mr. C. said, the Senator had dwelt with 
much emphasis upon the surrender of those States, 
of the right to tax the landsof the United Stare:, 
until five years after the day ofsa'e. Mr C said, 
he was not accustomed to deny that such surrender 
of one of the rights cf sovereiznty by the new 
States (for the same had heen required o*, and as- 
sented to, by allot them) was a great sacrifice; 
ncr should he on this occasion. It was trne that 
the General Governmeni had offered, and give: to 
the new States, in exchange, and on the condi ion 
they would yield this right of taxing the peblic do- 
main, unt! five yearsafer its sale, the section 
numbered sixteen in every towns ip, for the use of 
schools; the salt springs wi.hin them, with certain 
portions of the public land to aid in the use of 
working the same; three per cent. of the nett pro- 
ceeds of public lands for making roads or canals 
in the States, and two per cent. fer roads leading 
to them; two entire townships of land for the en- 
dowment and support of a seminary of learning; 
besides land for seats of the S:ate Governments; 


Cn the contrary, he uader- | 
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but it was very questonable whether all these to. 
gether would furnish an equivalent for the sy. 
render of that single great right o” sovereignty, 
Yet, he said, the new States had assented to these 
conditions, and made the several compacts, anq 
were bound by them, however hard they might 
operate where the public land remained Jong up. 
sold. But he thought it was not just or proper 
that three or four of those new Siates should be the 
continual and exclusive recipients of the national 
bounty and munificence. If the General Govern. 
ment had not been liberal enough to the new S atec_ 
and Mr. C. frankly believed it had not, especially 
in refusing to graduate and reduce the price of the 
inferior qualities of land, in consequence of which 
they had not been sold for many years, and never 
wou'd—let the Senator from New Yor bring in 
a bil to make up for all deficiencies, and placing 
all on an equal footing. Let Alabama, Miss's- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Michigan, first be 
placed on an equality with the other four new 
States, by expending for their benefit as many mil- 
lions of dollars, as had been literally poured out 
of the Treasury on the Cumberland road; and 
let your liberality be apportioned amongst the 
several Slates, in proportion to the amount: which 
each has paid into the Treasury for public lands, 
and we shall have less cause to complain of injus- 
tice in your exe'cise of unauthorize! power. 

But the Senator has made the remarkable djs. 
covery that the first bill, whch ever appr. priat-d 
money fir the Cumberland road, was approved by 
Mr.@Jefferson, and that even that anticipated the 
accraement of the two percent. fund. He then 
goes through the various bills making appr: pria- 
tions for this road, all of which, except one, an- 
ticipated the fund, an! contained a clause for re. 
imbursement out of it. The excepted bill, which 
wanted this clause, was approvid by President 
Jackson; but the Senator does that distinguished 
patriot the justice to say that he alluded to it after. 
wards, and said the want of the reimbursing clause 
had escaped his altenton, in the hurry of business, 
perhaps on the last night of the session, or he should 
have withheld his approval. 

So it would have been said Mr. C. with the long 
list of bills making appropriations for the same 
roid, which the gentleman paraded before the Se. 
na'e as having bees approved by the same distin- 
guished Chiet Magistrate, if they had wanted the 
clause promising reimbursement. And so, he said, 
it would doubtless be with the present Chief Ma- 
gistrete, if a bill were to pass for the same object, 
and be presented without such a clause; he, to», 
professing the same views of constitutional pewer, 
would feel bound to return it with his veto. To 
avoid th’s result, shall we send him a biil masked 
in fraud? Shall we send it to him, with the asser- 
tion on iis face that the money “‘shall be replaced 
by the States respectively,” ont of a fund which 
has long cea-ed to exist? 

Mr. C. contended that nothing favorable to the 
general power of making appropriations by this 
Government, for the consiructicn of roads or ca- 
nals withia the limits of the States, was to be in- 
ferred from Mr. Jefferson’s approval of the bills 
which had been ailudedto by the Senator from 
New York for the construc ion of the Camberlan | 
road. That venerate| man never gave an @pi- 
nion that any delegated power of the kind 
was to be found in the Constitution; all his prin- 
The 
only provi.ion o! the Constitution, to which such a 
power coud be considered incidental, Mr. C. said 
was to be found in the last paragraph of the 3d sec- 
tion of the 4th aiticle, which deciare: : ‘tne Congress 


‘shall have power to dispose of, and make all 


neediulrales an i regulations re-pecting the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” 
This, with the exemption of the domain of the 
Uni ed States from taxation, justified the clause to 
be found in each of the compacts with the new 
States, upon their adinission—that 5 per cent. of ihe 
nett proceeds of the public lands, afterwards so!d, 
should be applied toward makirg roads within, and 
leading to, the States. It is very obvious that the 
construction of such roads would encourage and 
facilitate emigration, and accelerate the sale of the 
public domain; it might almost be regarded as 
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roper on the same principle that required the 
jands to be surveyed, and designated by sections, 
townships and ranges Mr. C. said he could sup- 

se this a very justifiable and expedient exercise 
of power, whilst the public domain wasa wilderness, 
and the means of access to individual enterprise 
very difficult, or altogether impossible; but when 
those States had been settled from twenty to forty 
years, were in a high state of cultivation and 
improvement, with millions of inhabitants, and 
with numerous roads leadingto and through them, 
how could it longer be pretended to have any 
necessary connection with the settlement of the 
country, or the sale of the public lands? 


Mr. C. said the Senator from New York had 
also urged, as an objection to his motion, that, by 
striking out the clause of the bill, as proposed, we 
should release the two percent. fund. He said the 
geniieman might dismiss his apprehensions on that 
score, when it had been, agaia and again, shown 
that we had already appropriated money, and taken 
liens on the fund, to the amount of more than four 
millions above the largest sum that could ever pos- 
sibly accue. And the Senator from New York 
asks, what was the objection to this clause, with 
those who would vote for the bill without ii? Mr. 
C. expressed his surprise at this question. He 
asked, in turn, is it no objection to a bill, which is 
to be sent to the President, to tell him, in effect, 
that this money is due by the compacts with Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and that it is to be 
reimbursed from a particular fund, when we know 
it is not so cue, and, moreover, know that we 
never can be reimbursed? Sir, such are the facts; 
and the Sevator from New York has admitied 
them, by telling us he knew that we had already 
appropriated more money to the Cumberland road 
than had, or ever would, accrue from the two per 
cent. fund of the four States. Let gentlemen decide 
for themselves, wheiher, because they believe an 
appropriation cons‘i'utional, they can consistently 
attach to the bill an‘unfounded assurance te the 
Executive, and to the country, that the amvunt is 
due to us by contract, and will be refunded, when 
they know it is not due, and will not be refunded. 


Mr. C. expressed his profound regret that any 
of those who supported the present Aduiinistration, 
and with whom he usually agreed, should support 
a measure of the character of the bill before the 
Senate. Having shown, as he confidently be.ieved 
he had, that there was no existing fund of either of 
the States for whose benefit this road was to be 
made, out of which we could be reimbursed; and 
having established, beyond contradiction from any 
quarter, that no sufficent amount could ever ac- 
crue from sa'es of the publ.c lands hereafter to be 
made in those States, 1 followed conclusively that 
the bill could not be sus ained, or justified, under 
the compacts to. which there had been such frequent 
reference. Urder such circumstances, what was 
the naked question presented to the Senate? Mr. 
C. said, it was simp'y whether the General Govern- 
ment could make appropriations for the construc- 
tion of roads within the States, consistently wiih 
the Constitution, or principles of sound policy. 
That was a question he had thought settled by the 
Jast Administration, and he was sorry to see it dis- 
tarbed by any of those who professed to be fiiendly 
to its princip'es, 

He sad, it would be recollec'ed that President 
Jackson, in his veto message on the Maysville road 
bill, and, in his subsequent messiges, on similar 
measures, had laid dowa principles entirely unfa- 
vorabie to the exercise of such power as that now 
contemplated. Tie Cumberland road, he thought, 
had been sufficiently shown to be a mere local im- 
provement, in the proper sense of those terms. 
Aithough it ran through several of the States, it was 
wholly unconnected with any nationaljobject—it 
was entirely in the interior of the couatry, and 
conl ft not be said to be necessary to, or even to fa- 
ci itate, its defence. Not being national in its cha- 
racter, it was without and beyond the constitut onal 
power of Congre:s; for all must admit that this 
Government was instituted for national, and not for 
State, purp»ses. 


Mr. C. said, this was one of the great questions, 
of most vital interest in the quarier of the Union 
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whence he came. It was well understood that his 


constituents, with the people of the Southern States 
generally, were in favor of a strict constraction of 
the Constitation of the United States, and a rigid 
limitation of the powers of this Government to its 
legitimate functions. During the last Presidential 
canvass, when the present Chief Magistrate was a 
prominent candidate before the people cf the 
Union, amongst the strongest objections urged 
against him in the South was, that he was latitudi- 
nous in his constitutional opinions, and would fa- 
vor internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment. This objection was met by his friends and 
supporters, with his pledge, that he would “follow 
in the fcotsteps of his illustrious predeces- 
sor’—by the resolution he offered in the 
Senate of the United Siates, in December, 
1825, declaring that ‘Congress does not pos- 
sess the power to make roads and canals within 
the States,” and by his remarks, on various occa- 
sions, expressive of his opinion that Congress 
could not constitutionally exercise any such power. 
Mr. C. said he was amongst those who then, and 
still, believed the President a strict constructionist, 
and opposed tu the exercise of the power in ques- 
tion. It was under this confident belief, that the 
present Chief Magistrate had received such a gene- 
rous support in the Democratic States of the South. 

he Repvubiicans of that quarter of the Union 
thought they were co-operating with brethren of the 
same political principles, and that, when success- 
ful, the Administration would be conducted ac- 
esrdinzly. Mr. C. said he now entertained no 
doubt that, whenever a question involving and 
comitg in conflict with those principles m‘ght be 
presented to the President, it would be met in a 
proper manner; he was firm and consi-ten', and 
wou'd do his du'y. He asked, was it fa'r, then, 
toward the President, and many of his friends, for 
another portion of them to unite with those who 
were opposed to us in constitutional opinions, in 
throwing around an appropriation (which could 
otherwise never meet his sanctioa) such masks and 
disguises that he coull no: see its true character? 
Were not those who pursued this course, in truth, 
oppo-ing the acknowledged principles on which 
the Administration came into power, and bringing 
it into discredit with the Democratic party? 

Mr. C. thought that, for a party to act long to- 
gether, and rema'n united, they must entertain and 
act upon some common principles, and for com- 
mon objects. He said it must be apparent that if 
one po:tioa of a political party in thiscountry were 
in favor of a strict, and the other a latitudinous 
construction of the Constitution—one portion in fa- 
vor of an economical, and the other an extravagant 
and prodigal administration—one portion in favor 
of large appropriitions to acertain class of objects 
in one quarter of the Union, and egainst such ap- 
propriations for like objects in another quarter, 
hey could not long act together harmoniously. He 
said the mass of our p'ain, honest, iatelligent, but 
unsophisticated fellow cit zens,could never be made 
to understand why milions of dcliars could be con- 
stitutionally appropriated for a road in Oho or In- 
diana, Illinois or Missouri, while it was held to 
be unconstitutional to do the same thing in Ten- 
nessee or Alabama, South Carolina er Georgia. 
They conld not be made to undcers and—he hoped 
they never m'gh'—that the Constitu'ion meant one 
thing north ef the Ohio, and another thing en- 
tirely different on the sovth side of the same river. 
They understood that the Censti'ution w.s intended 
to impose equal buardeas, and dispense equal 
benefits and biessings throughout all the States of 
the Union, Equality of rghts ard privileges, bur- 
dens and benefits, amongst ail the free ci izens of 
this great and enlightened Republic, was the great 
principle which laid at the foundatioa of all our in- 
stitations. D srezard and des’roy that dis'ingvish- 
ing characteris: c, and yeu jeopard the happinéss 
and prosperity of this g:eat people, if not the ex s:- 
ence of the Govern ent it-elf. 

Mr. PHELPS followed in cpposition to, and 
Mr. SMITH of Indiana in support of, the bill, 
ywhen, 


Ga motion of Mr. CLAY of Keatucky, 
The Senate adjourned. 
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DEBATE IN SENATE, 
Monpay, March 30, 1840. 


The bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes 
was taken up at one o'clock, on the motion of 
Mr. HUBBARD, and, having been read, 

Mr. HUBBARD remarked, that he regretted, 
and the Senate would regret, that his friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, was ab- 
sent froin his place. The charge of this bill would 
have devolved upon him had he been present. And 
not until within a few hours did he (Mr. H.) sup- 
pose that his honorable friend would not be able to 
be in his place. He was aware that the severe in- 
disposition of a member of his family had oeca- 
sioned his absence. The Committee on Finance 
had met this morning, and had assigned to him the 
care of this bill; and as they regard immediate action 
upon this measure of great impotance, if not of 
indispensab'e necessi'y, they had instructed him to 
press this bill upon the consideration of the Senate, 
without any delay. 

The bi!l which has passed the House, and is now 
before the Senate, provides— 

“That the regulations and provisions contained in the ac 
passed the twellth day of October, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty geven, entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the issuing of Treasury notes,’ and the subsequent acts in addi 
tion thereto, be, and the same are hereby, renewed, and made in 
full force, excepting the limitations concerning the times within 
which such notes may be issued, and restricting the amount 
thereof as hereafter provided.” 

And the same bill further provides— 

“That under the regulations and provisions contained in saii 
act, ‘Treasury notes may be issuet in leu of others hereafier o: 
heretofore redeemed, but not to exceed in the amountof notes 
outstanding at any one time tue agz-egate of five millions of 
dollars, and to be re leemed sooner than one year, if tie means 
of the Treasury will permit, by giving notice sixty days o! 
those notea which the Department is ready to redeem; no inte 
rest to be allowed thereon after the expiration of said sixty 
days. And that this act shall continue in force one year and 
nv longer.”’ 

As this bill, so essential to the public service, s0 
intimately connected with the preserva icon of the 
public credit, had been opposed with so mach de- 
termination, he felt himse!f now called upon to ask 
the candid attention ef the Senate, while he went 
intoa full examina'ion of its provisions. And in 
the out et he must te permitted to say, that this 
measure is no bank in disguise; that it has no di- 
rect or remote relation to any such institution. It 
is simply a measure to borrow five milli ns of dol- 
lars for the use of the Government. It originated 
where such measures should origina'e, in the popu- 
lar branch; and the bill is to be sustained, and : us- 
tained only upon that claue of the Constitution 
which gives authority to Congress ‘to berrow mo- 
ney on the credit of the United States” He 
should not attempt to sustain the bli upon any 
other principle. It was then, in his judgment, 
n:thiag more nor less than a b.li to borrow a spe- 
cified sum for the use and upon the credit of the 
Unitel States. 

As the first section of this bill seeks to revive the 
provisions of the act of the 12 h of O® ober, 1837, 
authorizing the issue of Treasury notes—and the 
acts having connection therewith, which were snb- 
sequently passed by Congress, he prop ised to ex- 
amine those acts with much particular.ty, in order 
to show that the character of this measure was such 
and such only, as he had given it. 

The act which was passed on the 12:h of Octe- 
ber, 1837, was “tan act to authorize the issuing of 
Treasury notes;” was an act, in other words, autho- 
rizing the issue of certificates of pablic debt. And 
the notes which were issued under and in pursa- 
ance of the act of October, 1+37, were but the pro- 
mises of ithe Government to pay the amourt of mo- 
ney specified. Ani he was unab’'e to distinguish 
between the is-ue of these noes by the Government, 
and the issue cf no’es for a like object, by indivi- 
duals, so far as it went to give a defiaite character 
to the transaction. If aa individual wi-hed to 
raise money for his c nveniencs, he issues his owa 
written promise topay. [tus evidence of the debt 
of the individual, an! it is evidence of the eng-ge- 
nent of the same indivilual to redeem that dest. 
And precisely so with the Government; it wanted 
money; it issued in the mode required by law its 
ev dences of deb’, aad its promises uf payrent. In 
both ‘cases the went of immedizte means for uve 
induced the iransaction. Ani as no deubt could 
be entertained that in the case of the individual iy 
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would be a loan upon his credit—equally clear is 


it that in the case of the Government it would em- © 


phatically be a!oan of the ten miilions obtained un- 
der the act of October, 1837. The issue was made 
vpon the credit of the Government; the means 
were procured upon that issue by the faith of the 
Government which was pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the debt incurred. And if it so happened 
that these Treasury notes entered into the circu- 
lation of the country, that circumstance did not tend 
to change the character of the transaction. The 
negotiable paper of an individual, upon which he 
may obtain a loan, may en'er into circulation; it 
may pass from hand te hand by assignment and 
delivery, but the original transaction is, neverthe- 
less, the same. 

By the first section of the act referred to, the 
President of the United Siates is authorized to cause 
Treasury notes, fur such sum or sums as the exi- 
geocies of the Government may require, to be pre- 
pared and issued, limiting the amount of issue to 
ien millions of dollars—giving to that responsible 
officer of the Government, in other words, the 
power to bcrrow ten millions of dollars, if the exi- 
gencies of the country should demand it. The 
notes which were to be issued, signed, and coun- 
tersigned, could not be regarded in any other light. 
And if they should get into circulation—pass fiom 
one to another—it may be answered that the certi- 
ticates of the funded debt were a ike assignable, 
and passed from one to another. By the second 
section of the act of the 12th of October, 1837, 
the true character is given to this transaction. It is 
there expressly provided that these notes shall be re- 
imbursed and redeemed by the United States, at 
the Treasury, afier the expiration of one year 
from the dates of the notes, respectively. The 
same section provides that the rate of interest 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approbation of the President, and that 
they shall not draw interest alter the expiration of 
sa d year—distinctly evincing the period of dura- 
tion for this loan, and solemnly pledging the faith 
of the Government for the reimbursement of tne 
not s issued, or of the loan contracted. The true 
characier is here given to this transaction. 

The exigencies of the country then required the 
use of ten millions of dollars. The President was 
au hor zed to mike the loan in the mode prescr bed. 
The faith of the United States was pledged for its 
redemption. 

The third section of the act of October, 1837, 
cesignates the manner of executing these certifi- 
cates of the public debt, and requires the Secretary 
to account fur the notes delivered to him. 

The fourth sec'ion repudiates the idea that this 
issue of Treasusy netes wasto be regarded as pa- 
per money, and unqualifiedly establishes the posi- 
tion before assumed, that the issue was but to car- 
ry out ‘he Iqan which had been contracted by the 
Government. That secion provides thet the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of 
the President, cause a portion of said notes to be 
issued in payment of debts due by the Uni'ed States 
to such public creditors as may choose to receive 
such no'es in payment. And the Sccretary of the 
Treasury is further authorized, with the approba- 
t on of the President, to borrow, from time 'o tims, 
such sums as the President may think expedient on 
the credit of such notes. There seems to be no 
room left for cavil—it is as clear as light—that this 
emission of Treasury notes is not to constitute, by 
the act of the Government, any portion of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, but merely to ena- 
ble the Exceutive to perfect the loan which, by the 
terms of the act, he is authorized to obtain, and to 
issue these notes as evidences of the debt, and as 
engagements to refund. 

The fifth section, in terms, makes them of the 
seme negotiable character as the old certificates of 
the funded debt, end makes them assignable like 
ihe nego iabie paper of individuals. 

These Treasvry notes are made receivable for 
daties, taxes, and for public lands The other 
portions of the act of October, 1837, need not be 
particularly quoted. They provide that the holder 
sha'l receive the principal and the isterest spe- 
cifed. They give authority to the Secretary to 
purchase the outstanding notes. And the act far- 
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ther provides for the punishment of all persons 
who shall counterfei! said notes. And it requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause a sia ement to 
be published monthly of the amount of all Trea- 
sury notes issued or redeemed in pursuance of the 
provisions of the act. It gives no authority to re- 
issue the ndtes once issued, or to issue new notes 
in their stead. 

By the act of May 21, 1838, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue new notes in place 
of such as have been or may be issved, under the 
authority of the act of October, 1837, and which 
have been, or which may hereafier be, paid into 
the Treasury, and cancelled. By the act of March 
2, 1839, an authority is given to issue, at any time 
prior to the 30th of June then nex’, the remainder 
of the Treasury notes authorized to be issued by 
the actof May 21, 1838, to meet the current ex- 
penses of the Government. 

Such has been the legislation of Congress here- 
tofore in relation to this subject. And the bill now 
upon the table proposes to re-enact and revive for 
one year the pre existing legislation of Congress 
upon this same subject-matter. And he would ad- 
dress himself to the intelligence and patriotism of 


the Senate, whether the bill is objectionable in~ 


terms—whether the condition of the Tieasury does 
not imperiously require the immediate adupticn of 
this measure. He waz sure he should not make 
this appeal in vain. He held in his hand a 
statement which had recently been received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and which went to 
exhibit the true condinyn of the Treasury at the 
present time; and if this paper could be r.lied on, 
and he could not doubt that it meri‘ei our entire 
confidence, there was a necessity for immediate 
act.on upon the bill befure the Senate. 


Receiptsand Expenditures since January 1,180. 
. RECBIPTS AND MBANS. 
Balance in the Treasury and available onthe Ist of January. 











near : : : . . - $2,200,000 
Received in January, from customs, near $1,250,000 
Do. from Jands . 250,000 
Received in February, frown customs 1510 000 
Do. from lands . 120,000 
Received in March, from customs - 1,400,000 
Do. from lands 150,609 
Ordinary receipt . . . 4,630,000 
Collected since Ist January from indebied deposite 
banks, about . . : . . 400.900 
Aggregate means in first quarter $7,280 000 
EXPENDITURES 
In January, . . . . $1,255,753 
In February, . 7 . 1,427.687 


In March, . . . . . 1.650 09) 





Aggregate for ordinary objects, —- 4,333 440 
Since the lat of January, redeeming Treasury notes, 

paid about - . ; . ; 1,490 000 

Available balance in Treasury, say . - 1,546,560 





$7,230,000 





Nots —The above expenses include what has been actually 
paid for pensions, but would have been larger, if all called for 
had been advanced, by about - . ‘ $500 000 

This amount has been postponed a few weeks. 

If the usual appropriation bills had passed, there 
would have been due anid paid under them more, by 


near - : - 1,000,000 

These two Jast amounts will soon be required, and, besides 
them and the ordinary expen:litures in the rest of the year, al- 
most one million and a quarter more will be needed to redeem 
Treasury notes falling due in May, 


It will be seen, by a reference to this communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
amount in the Treasury on the !st of January ex- 
ceeded, by about seven hun tred thousand do'lars, 
the sum est:mated to be in the Treasury by the Se- 
cretary, in his annual :eport upon the finances, 
The difference undoubtedly aroxe fom the receipts 
from imports and from the sale of lands exceeding 
the estimate of the Secretary for the quar‘er ending 
the last December, 1839. 

It may be said heie, as it ha. been said else- 
where, why is this measure now called fo.? Why 
did not the Secretary, in his annual report, s.ate 
distinctly and directly that this amount would be 
require:?' There has been a misapprehension upon 
the subject of that officer’s anoual report in relation 
tothis very mater. It had been said, on the floor 
of the Senate, on a former occasion, that the Se- 
cretary had estimated the means and the expendi- 
tures for the current year, and hal informed Con- 
gress that the former wou'd enab'e him t» meet the 
expenditures as estimated, and leave in the Trea- 










































Senate, 


sury, on the Ist day of January, 1841, over a mij. 
lion of dollars. 

This is true to the-letter; and the Secretary has 
not, in his recent communication, retracted any 
part of the statement made in his annual report. I) 
that official document, he distinctly stated, not only 
the aggregate amount of the available means in the 
Treasury, but he also officially transmitted to Cop. 
gress an estimate of the expenditures of the year. 
This estimate of expenditures that distinguished 
public officer is in no way responsible for; i: js 
made up at the several Departments, and the head; 
ef those Departments inform the Secretary of the 
Treasury what sum will be necessary for the sup. 
port of hisown Department. The Secretary a:. 
ranges these various commanications, and, upon a 
proper classification, he reports to Congress what 
sums are estimated as the aggregate of the publicex. 
pend.tures for the current year; and his statement 
that there will be in the Treasury, on the Ist of 
January, 1841, a million of dollars, is predicated 
upon the fact that all the means he has estimated 
shall be available, and that the expenditures do Lot 
exceed the estimates. He could make no other re- 
port; and he would have been false to his trust, if 
he. had given an honest account of the means, and 
a faithful exhibit of the estimated expenditures, 
and it should result, from such an expose, that the 
former would exceed the latter by a million of dol- 
lars, if he had said, J want from Congress a still fur- 
ther sum of five millions of dollars. 

Such a course of conduct is not in accordance 
with the known vigilance, fidelity, and uprightness 
of that public officer. But let it not be supposed 
that the Secretary his made any concealments, 
What has he said in his report? After g ving a de- 
tailed statement of the means with which the Trea- 
sury may be surplied in the course of the year, as 
follows: 

«From the best information possessed by this department, i: 
iscomputed that the aggregate of means available for public 
purpgses, will not exceed $18,600,000, viz. frem 
Customs . . - : - - $15.000000 
Lands - : , . : . - 3590.000 
Miscellaneous ° ° . : 100,000 
Add to these the balance available and applicable 

to other purposes, which it is supposed will be 

in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1840 - —1,556.3% 
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The efficient means in that year will then amount, 
in the aggregate, to . is - : 
If Congress should make appropriations tothe ex- 
tent desired by the different depart:nents, the ex- 
penditures for 1810, independent of the redemp- 
tion of Treasury notes, are estimated at - 20,000,000 
lucluding all the Treasury notes to be redeemed, 
the aggregate expenditure would be about - 22,750,000 
This wouldleave a deficit in the Treasury, at the . 
close of the year, amounting to” - - + 2,593,615 
Butthere will be due from the United States Bank, es 
in September next, on its fourthhondabout — = 2,626,576 
The principal now due on the Treasurer’s deposites 
in other banks, which suspended specie payments 
in 1837,is_ - : : : : 
Should ail ihese claims be collected in 1846, they 
would prevent a2 deficiency, and leave an availa- nae 
ble balance in the Treasury, of ngarly - - 1,082,865 
He adds, for the information of Congress, and 
most properly adds, that “‘it is not, however, con- 
sidered prodent to rely exclusively on the Collec- 
tion of these debts.” Andin another partof the 
same report, the Secretary, after informing Con- 
gress of the aid which bad been given to the De- 
partment in time of ten.porary embarrassment—b7 
auth rizing the issue of Treausary no‘es—hal 
further added that 
“The Department is now without any resort, temporary or 
permanent, in case of material deficiencies; and considering 4!l 
the circumstances before mentioned, with the dangerous lia- 
bility in law to have the whole of the outstanding Treasury 
notes paid inat any moment for public dues, without a power 
remaining to issue others in their stead; considering. also, the 
present revulsions inthe commeicial world, which affect so ee- 
rious!y the receipts from bothduties and lands; considering the 
disasters which are befalling the banks, and rendering our co!- 
lected funds in some cases wholly unavailable, and the sdvan- 
ces necessary to be soon made forthe large payments of pen- 
sions, and Jreasury notes fallingdue in March, the earliest at- 
tertion to new legislation on this subject seems highly prudent, 
if not indispensable, for the efivctual security of the pubiic 
credit.” 


In the ex'racts made from the Secretary’s report, 
it is manifest that be has pat Corgress in possrs- 
sion of a!l the informaticn which cou'd be material 
for their action. And by more recent communica- 
tions the same facts are repeated, 

The Secretary stys, in a eport made by him to 
the President, under date of 15h of Feb: wary, that 
‘after the lapse of nearly th:es months, the views 
expressed in hisannual report remain unchanged.” 
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1,149,901 
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This bill is called for at this time not for the rea- 
son that the ordinary means comiog into the Trea- 
sury will not be sufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 

nditures, but for the reason that the expendi- 
tures have been extraordinary in the month of 
March, and will be unusually large in April and 
May. The statement from the Secretary shows 
for what purposes the expenditures have been made 
up to this time, It is known also that there is now 
outstanding Treasury notes amounting 'o a million 
anda half of dollars. This sum must be paid in 
Apriland May. These considerations sheuld ia- 
dace the Senate now to concur with the House in 
the passage of this bill. It is a fact known to him 
that the Depari'ments have been without pay for 
the last quarier; that our judges are without their 
quarter yearly salaries; our courts without the ne- 
cessary means for their support. 

It is true that the current appropriation bills have 
not passed the House, and owing to that circum- 
stance the Treasury Department hasbeen enabled 
hitherto to sustain the credit of the Government. 
And all he had to say in conclusion was, that he 
hoped the Senate would ce-operate with him in 
now passirg the bi!l before us. It is a measure 
called for by every consi‘eration of public justice; 
by every feeling of patriotism; by the unavoidable 
expenditares uf the Treasury Department which 
have recently taken place, and wh.ch are in pros- 
pect. Itis not to be :egaried as a permanent mea- 
sure, but merely to afford that temporary aid and 
relief which an extraordinary expenditure of pub- 
lic money in the recent payment of pensions and in 
the extinguishment of a large portion of the public 
debt, has octasicned. He trusted, then, he should 
find the Senate prepared to carry this measure 
through without delay. 

Atier some remarks from Mr. WEBSTER, 

Mr. HUBBARD said: 

Mr. Presipent: I rejoice that the Senator from 
Massachuse:ts concurs with me in opini: n that this 
bill cught to pass. I antic:pated such an avowal, 
as we are boh members of the Committee on 
Finance, and of course presumed to be acquainted 
wito the present financial condition of the Go- 
vernment; and he, as well as myself, could not 
doubt, from what has been communicated to that 
commitiee, that the present wants and necessities 
of the Treasury called for the immediate passage 
of the bill before us. This fact was well known 
to me; and the knowledge of this fact must 
have led the honorable Senator to declare that 
he should make no opposition to this measure. 
In this, then, we ag’ee: that the amount specified in 
this bil!, at least, Congress is now bound to provide 
for the use of the Government. We also agree 
in another fact: that this bill is nothing more nor 
less than giving authority to the Administration 
to contract a loan upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment for five millions of dollars. I stated in my 
opening remarks, and I now repeat, that this bill 
can be sustained upon no other principle than as 
aloan. Under that clause of the Constitution, 
authorizing Congress ‘‘to boriow money upon the 
credit of the United States,” I have heretofore de- 
fended measures similar to the bill under considera- 
tion. Under that same constitutional provision 
alone, I now sustain and defend this measure. I 
regard it as a joan, and nothing buta Joan. It is 
of no earthly importance what are the peculiar 
terms of the bill, or whatare its genera! provisions. 
The object is clearly set forth in the act of October, 
1837; which act the bill before us seeks to revive; 
and, as I said when up before, that, from beginnng 
to end, that act gave authority to contract a debt of 
ten millions of dollars; to borrow that sum upon 
the faith of the United States; to issue, in the form 
of Tieasnry notes of the denomination of fifty dol- 
Jars and upwards, as the evidences of this debt, and 
pledged the faith of the United States for its ultimate 
redemption and payment, The present bill is sub- 
stantially the same; of itself it contains no impor- 
tant provisions; it re enacts merely the law of 1837. 
True it is, that it proposes to borrow only five 
millions of dollars; but, in all other essential par- 
ticulars, it is like, and is to be determined by, the 
act of 1837, and the subsequent acts of Congress 
upon this subject. With the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, then, I entirely concur that this bill is 


merely a proposition for a loan; and,notwi hstanding 
the character which has been formerly given on this 
floor to kindred measures, and the character which 
has been given elsewhere to this very measure, 
notwithstanding it has been violently assailed as a 
Government Bask, that it conferred the power to 
issue Goverament paper, and that that paper was 
designed to enter into the circulation of the country 
asmoney. Notwithstanding these attacks upon, 
and these objections to the bill, I cannot but regard 
them ail as without foundation. I have endeavored 
to examine well this whole matter; I have, with 


*much care, Jooxed into the former legislation of 


Congress, and I have come to the conclusion that 
such aitacks were wholly unwarranted; that such 
objections were wholly unsus'ained; and I have not 
been able to come to any different resu't than the 
one expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that the bill gave autherity to contract a loan for 
the use of the Government. All its other provi- 
sions were but mere details to carry into effect the 
object in view. I not only regard the measure be- 
fore us as a proposition for a loan, but I regard the 
mode and manner of contracting this loan with 
great favor. .It comes strongly recommended to 
my mind. I have rflected much upon the objec- 
tions which have, time and again,been urged against 
this pait'cular mode ef making a Joan, ard | must 
say that itis, in my judgment, greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the wsual and customary mode of con- 
tracting loans by the Government. The mode 
pointed out in the bill upon the table avoids all the 
delays necessarily incident to the other. 
are no public advertisements; no circumlocution; 
no opening of books for subscription to the loan; no 


carrying ovr wants abroad; no humiliating appeal | 


to the moneyed power of Europe; no seeking ac- 
commodations from the bankers of England, Hol- 
land, or France—all this is avoided. The amount 
wanted is named in the bill, the Treasury notes or 
certificates of debt are at once issued of every de- 
nomination of filty and exceeding fifty dollars, and 
an appeal is at once made by our own Government 
to the subjects of thatGovernmest. Every indivi- 
dual of the community has the opportun ty of con- 
tributing to its aid and relief. Experience has al- 
ready shown that this mode of negotiating tempo- 
rary loans has been most successful. The local 
institutions of the Siates; indiv:duals in the interior 
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sections of the country, as well as the capi- | 


talists of our cities, have, with alacrity, 
come to the relief of the Government 
with a strong and controlling feeling of patriotism; 
they have advanced their means as the exigencies 
of their country demanded. It is for such conside- 
rations that I have an abiding predilection for this 
mode of negotiating and perfecting a loan. In 
time of peace, in my judgment, it should be inva- 
riably adopted. As unforeseen and unanticipated 
expenditures may be necessary, as deficiencies in 
the Treasury may arise, as there may be for a 
time a want of immediate means to carry on the 
operations of the Government, and to sustain the 
public faith, in all such events, 1 would resort to 
this mode of pledging the public credit, in prefe- 
rence to others, in order to relieve the Treasury 
from such temporary embarrassments. In no point 
of view, therefore, is this mode of raising money 
for public purposes objectionable, in my judgment. 
I would invariab'y resort to it to meet such an ex- 
igency as now exists, !0 afford that temporary aid 
which the condition of the Treasury at this time so 
imperiously requires. The-e are my views. They 
have been formed after a full consideration of the 
act of October, 1837. I gave that measure my 
support. I gave to the acts of May, 1838, and of 
March, 1839, my support. I shall give to this bi'l 
my support. 

I do not purpose, Mr. President, to follow the 
Senator in many of the remarks which he has sub- 
mitted, haviog no immediate connection, as I can 
see, with the bill before us. The Senator has, 
however, gone into a full examination of the pre- 
sent condition of the Treasury, and its past, pre- 
sent, and prospective means, its past, presen!, and 
prospective expenditures. I will give to this part 
of the Senator’s remarks some notice. The Sena- 
tor has adverted to the tariff as it now exists, and 
to such a modificat:on of the tariff as he would de- 
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stp 
sire to have estabished. He has told us that he 

would, for the purpose of supplying the Treasury 

wh available means, impose at once a duty upon 

silks. He has informe us of the grost amount of 

the importation of that article for the last year, and 

has deduced from that fact that even a moderate 

duty wou'd bring millions annually into the Trea- 

sury. I agree to all this, and shall be as ready as 

that Senator, or as any other, so to regulate at once 

the tariff, as to impose duties on al! luxuries now 

exempt from duty. I may add silks, as a loxury, 

are a most legitimate object for an impost duty, 

and I feel myse!f bound by no pretended compro- 

mise. Baton this point the gentlemen upon the 

other side do not concur in opinion. Sir, I well 

remember that a most distinguished advocate of 

a protective tariff—a political friend of the Sena- 

tor, on a certain occasion, contended, according to 

my best recollection, that this very article should 

come in free of duty, to enable the wives and 

daughters of our indastrious farmers to dress them- 

selves in silks on public occasions. But | go with 

the Senator from Massachusetts for the duty; and 

whenever a bill shall come from the other House, 

where such measures must originate, I will follow 

the lead of the Senator as far as he has indicated, 

with this qualification, my object will be to regu- 

late a tariff of duties for the purpose of reve- 

nue, and for the purpose of revenue alone; 

and if proteetion shall incidentally be afford- 

ed, so be it; but I go not for a tariff looking to pro- 

tection; against such a po'icy I enter now my en- 

tire and unqualified dissent. Revenue, and reve- 

nue alone must be the great object of any tariff of 
duties which can receive my aid. I will go with 

the Senator, als», to keep the duty off from tea and 

coffee. These articles are of suck universal use— 

enter so largely into the consumption of the poorer 

classes of the commanity—that I lsok upon them, 
as they are looked upon by those very classes, as 
necessaries of life. While a member of the other 
House, | went to repeal the duties on tea and cof- 
fee, and to reduce the duty on salt. The same 
considerations which induced the one act induced all; 
and whenever a proper occasion shall come, I shall 
ba ready to go with my worthy friend upon my 
left, [Mr. Benron.] to repeal the remaining daty 
on salt. I regard this artic'e as an indispensable 

necessary of life. I would have it come to us as 
free from duty as the air we breathe, or the water 
we drink. 

{[Mr. Benton here signified his satisfaction with 
the last remarks ] 

But, Mr. President, my friend from Missouri 
must not infer that] am prepared to go with him 
for the repeal of the fishing bounties, or the allow- 
ances given to our fi-hing vessels. I am not pre- 
pared at this time of day to support fo that extent 
the project of the Senator from Missouri. I hope 
that when that subject shall come before the Senate, 
that I shall be prepared to show that other and im- 
portant considerations induced this system of boun- 
ties and allowance than the mere amount of foreign 
salt used by the fi-hermen. 

{ have said, Mr. President, that I was in favor 
of this bill, and in favor of this mode of obtaioing 
money for the use of the Government. I have 
said that, for temporary purposes, to relieve the 
Treasury from some sudden and unlooked for em- 
barrassment, this manner of procuring money up- 
on the public credit was altogether desirable. If 
the question wasa loan of long continuance, I 
might think differently. Bat with reference to this 
particular bill, it meets with my entire approba- 
tion. I do not agree, however, that this measure 
is to borrow five millions of dollars for the period 
of two years. Itis true, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, on the last day of the past year, if 
there are no certificates outstanding, make a new 
i-sue of the whole amount forone year. But the 
bill itself is limited to a single year, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is bound to redeem within 
aless time, if the meansof the department will en- 
able him to doit on giving sixty days’ notice. 
I have no fears then that this loan is to be fastened 
upon the Government for the term of two years. 
In the nature of things, it appears to me, that soch 
a scheme could not be accomplished. I have fell 


faith in the head of the Treasury Department, and 
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experience will show that he has not over-estimated 
h s means, and that even before the expiration of 
one year, most of the notes will be redeemed, and 
redeemed with the means within the control of 
that Department—and if the Secretary has not erred 
in bis estimate of the receipts into the Treasury 
for the current year; if he has not fixed too high bis 
available mean-; and if Congress shall keep the ap- 
propriations withia the estimates, instead of there 
beiug any occasion for the issue of Treasury notes 
at the eud of the first year to, sustain the credit of 
the country, there will then be in the Treasury, 
subject to draft, over a million of dollars. What 
earthly reason, then, could possibly induce the Secre- 
lary to issue five millions of dollars at the close of 
ihe present year? I know of none—and I believe 
it would be difficult toconceive of any,consistent with 
the known integrity of that officer. Let the bill 
pass, and my word for it the five millions will find 
their way back to the Treasury Department betore 
the expiration of a single year, should peace re- 
main within our borde:s, and no unusual or extra- 
ornmimary eppropriation of the public money be 
called for. 

The Seua‘or from Massachusetts has remarked 
upon the estimate of means and expenditures as 
contained in the Secretary’s annual report on the 
finances; and from the course of his argument 
I infer that, ‘in his opinion, that officer has over- 
estmated the one, and anderestimated the other; 
and that, instead of there being in the Treasury on 
the first of January, 1841, a million of doliars, 
that there will be a deficit; and that even the 
amount intended to be raised by the bill before us, 
will prove insufficient to cover that deficit; thet at 
the commencement of the Administration of 1841, 
the Government will find itself involved in a na- 
tional debt of millions, This may be so. The esti- 
mated means may not prove available. In that 
event, no blame could be imputed to the Treasury 
Department, or to the General Administration. The 
expenditures may go far beyond the estimates. In 
that event, no blame could be imputed to the Admi- 
nistration. Congress itself is alone responsible for 
the public expenditures. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has nothing to do with the public appro- 
priations; che submits to Congress an estimate of 
the expenditures required for the year; he makes 
known the means at his command, and the charac- 
terof those means. If Congress make appropria- 
tions in disregard of his esumate of expenditures, 
or if the means on which he relies should fail him, 
it would indeed be true, that an entirely different 
result would follow from such a state of things, 
than that sta'ed in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. But, Mr. President, there 
is no mystery in this whole matter; that statement 
is made with great precision and clearness; it dis- 
closes the means of the Department, the character 
and source of those means; it exhibits the expen- 
ditures required; and unless the Government should 
have some collision with Englaod—unless our 
country should become involved in war—it is idle 
to talk of a public debt being fastened upon us at 
the commencement of another year. No such 
event will or can take place, unless our existing 
controversies with Great Britain should involve us 
in war, of which I admit there is some probability: 
and I would rather have it come, with all its evils, 
than to see arood of our soil surrendered, or the 
honor of our country compromitied. 

Is there any probability that the Secretary will 
not realize all the means he has estimated? Is there 
any doubt that the receipts into the Treasury dur- 
ing the course of the present year, from all sources, 
will amount, ia the aggregate, to $20,000,600? 
Will he not realize filteen miilions from cus- 
toms? Will he not receive three millions from the 
sale of the public lands? This estimate of receipts 
was made at the commencement of the quarter 
ending on the last of December. He then told us 
that there would be in the Treasury, on the first of 
January, 1840, a million and a half of dollars. Has 
not his estimate been exceeded? Dces it not 
distinetly appear, from a communication he read to 
the Senate when he was up before, that the balance 


in the Treasury, instead of a million and a half, 


was two millions and two hundred thousand do}. 
lars? He commences the year, thea, with more 
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means than he anticipated; and this excess beyond 
the estimate must have been derived froni imporisand 
from land sales; it could not have in the main been 
produced from payments on the debts due the Go- 
vernment from the old deposite banks, for itdistinctly 
appears from the paper read, that from that source 
the Secretary has received the sum of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. It follows, then, from this ex- 
hibit, that seven hundred thousand dollars were re- 
ceived into the Treasury in the last quarter of the 
last year more than were anticipated. It also re- 
sults, from an examination of the same communis 
cation, that the receipts into the Treasury for the 
first quarter of the present year have exceed- 
ed the average estimates for that quarter; 
and if the coming quarters do not fall short 
it will be found that the Secretary has not 
overestimated his available means, arising either 
from the customs or the lands. It is true, the Bank 
of the United States may not promptly pay the 
sum falling due in September next; and it may so 
happen that the old deposite banks may not extin- 
gui-h the ba'ances against them; but this is not to 
be presumed; but should it so happen that the en- 
tire indebtedness of these institutions should not be 
cancelled, is there no way to supply the deficiency 
which might thus be occasioned, without a resort to 
aloan? Yes, sir, there is a mode, and in my judg- 
ment it is our bounden duty, by immediate legis- 
lation, to adopt that mode, by correcting the judi- 
cial constructions given to the tariff act of 1833, 
in consequence of which, millions will be, without 
right, and against the intention of Congress, ab- 
siracted from the Treasury. Let there be prompt 
legislation upon this subject. Let the existing tariff 
acts be fairly executed. Let them be carried into full 
effect; and, as the Senator proposes, let there be even 
a moderate duty now imposed on silks and other 
luxuries, and we shall find from these sources an 
accessioi. to the available means of the Treasury 
in the course of this very year, of at least three 
millions of dollars. And why should not all this 
be done, if the existing tariff laws have received 
such judicial constructions as to deprive the 
Treasury of the pecuniary benefit which it was 
designed they should afford. Why not correct, by 
an immediate declaratory act, the evil? It in no 
way affec's the compromise bill; for it in truth 
would be carrying out the true intent of that bill. 
Why not impose the duty on silks?. Such a duty is 
called for by every consideration. I would then, 
without delay, afford to the Department all the aid 
which would result from such legislation; and 
from a documentI have seen, coming from the 
head of that Department, if this be done, then, 
without any interference with compromises, we 
should, without doubt, add to our means at least 
the sum I have before named. But there is another 
source of revenue which may come in aid of the 
Treasury. Should the graduation bill at this ses- 
sion become the law of the land, the effect would 
be to bring a million or two millions ot dollars 
immediately into the Treasury from that source. 
Iam aware of the opinion that the strong friends 
of this measure entertain on this point; but I deal 
in no extravagances. If that bill passes at the pre- 
sent session,I firmly believe that within a year 
from its passage, the Treasury will derive theaid 
from that source which I havestated. But even 
if there should be no legislation of Congress with 
reference to the judicial construction of the tariff 
act of 1833; if there should be no duty imposed 
on silks; if there shou'd be no graduation bill 
passed; yet I have full confidence that the Secre. 
tary will be able to count on the means he has 
menti-ned. If so, all will end well. I have, Mr. 
President, since the committee assigned to 
me the d:fence of the bill before us, endeavored 
to ascertain what has been the action of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the other House 
with reference to the public appropriation bills; 
and Iam most happy to say that they have been 
reported to the House, and that they will be found 
to be within the estimates; in truth, it will be seen 
that a less sum in the aggregate has been reported 
in the general appropriation bills than was estimated. 

If, then, there is to be no material deficiency in 
means, as the experience of the quarter just ended 
evinces; if there 1s to be no appropriation materi- 
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ally exceeding the estimates of expenditures, as the 


bills whieh have already been reported to the 
other House show, then it follows that, instead of 
being in debt at the end of the year, we shall have 
in the Treasury an available balance, exceeding a 
million of dollars. Instead of the five millions of 
Treasury notes remaining unpaid, we shall find 
that the fidelity and perseverance of the head of the 
Department, before the coming in of another Admi. 
nistration, will have extinguished every such certi. 
ficate of public debt. 

Whatever may be the sentiments of others, | 
have read with much satisfaction the Secretary's 
annual report upon the finances. I have disco. 
vered, in the perusal of that document, the Jead. 
ing purpose of that public officer—to take no 
more money from the people than is wanted for 
the use of the Government. I admire his estimate 
of means and expenditures, and the result of these 
estimates asexhibdited in his report. There will 
be a million of dollars in the Treasury after meet- 
ing all the public expenditures indispensab'y ne- 
cessary. This is as it should be. Why or where. 
fore should money in taxes, direct or indirect, be 
drawn from the pockets of the people, more than is 
required for an economical administration of our 
Government?’ Why should the balanca-sheet show 
millions upon millions in the Treasury at the com- 
mencement of every year? Why shall this be 
done, unless for the purpose of hoarding up the 
money unnecessarily abstracted from the people? 
I know that this practice was condemned by those 
who opposed the passage of the Independent Trea- 
sury bill; and in the perusal of the Secretary’sri- 
port, | have seen that this Administration can be 
in nO sense obnoxious to any such charge, 
Another benefit results from every such expose of 
our financial affairs; it teaches economy; it pre- 
vents useless and extravagant appropriations; it 
leads Congress to husband their means, and look 
well to their expenditures. And while I frankly 
avow the satisfaction I experienced in the perusal 
of this report of the Secretary, I believe that I do 
not mistake public opinion, when I add that the 
tax payers of the whole country will give to it their 
unqualified approbation.§ 

The honorable Senator has given us a statement 
of the expenditures of the Government for the last 
three years. He has referred to the deposite act 
of 1836; to the obligations under that acto depo- 
site with the States what should be in the National 
Treasury on the first of January, 1837, after de- 
ducting therefrom the sum of five millions of dol- 
lars. He has informed us that the Administration 
has failed to deposite the last instalment with the 
States, as required by the.act of June, 1836; and 
that this sum of nine millions went—with the five 
millions reserved for public use in the Treasury on 
the first of January, 1837, with what had been col- 
lec'ed from the Bana cf the United States with.n 
the last three years—to swell the extraordinary 
means of the Government to twenty millions of 
dollars at least. 

I wish to offer a word or two in relation to this 
matter, although it seems «0 have no very direct 
connection with the Treasury Note bill. It has, 
Mr. President, heretofore been urged that the States 
had a right to this nine millions of dollars; that the 
Government was bound to make a deposite with 
the States of the entire amount in the Treasury on 
the first of January, 1837, after the deduction of 
the five millions; that it was due to the States, and 
due to the States from the General Government. 
Against these positions I entirely dissent. The 
money was the property of the Uniied States, and 
not of the individual States; and when and where 
deposited was for the benefit and to the credit and 
on account of the former; and in the event of any 
pecuniary embarrassment occurring afier the pas- 
sage of the deposite act, if the Administration had 
continued to withdraw the pablic moneys from the 
public Treasury and deposite them with the States, 
it would have been false to its trust, and would 
have justly merited the condemnation of the Ame- 
rican people. I admit that ‘he Secretary of the 
Treasury did not, uader the act of 1836, deposi'e 
with the Staies the last quarter of. the amount on 
band, January 1, 1837; and why and wherefore 
was this? Js not the reacon known and wel! under- 
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<tood? Did not alt the local banks cf the country 
suspend specie payments in May, 1837? Not only 


others, as it were, by a united concert, ata given 
moment, refused to pay their paper and to redeem 
their debts? I refer to these facis to show for what 
reason the General Government failed to place in 
deposite with the States the remaining por- 
tion of the public funds required under 
the act of 1836. It was because the failure 
of the local banks of the country had pat the pub- 
lic money without the control of the Governmeat. 
The Senator has very correctly stated that the nine 
millions, ia aldition to the amount in the Treasury 
on the first of January, 1837, and in additicn to 
the five millions received fiom the Bank of the 
United States has, since that period, been expended 
by the Government beyond the ordinary receipts 
jnto the Treasury. ‘The Senator has very correcily 
stated that the amount which had been collecied 
from the Bank of the United States; the balance in 
the Treasury on first of January, 1837; and the 
sum remaining not deposited with the States, as re- 
qu'red by the act of 1836, formed an aggregate of 
over twenty millions of dollars, and that these wire 
extraordinary means placed at the disposal of the 
Administration; and that since that period, this 
whole sum, together with the usual rec ipts into 
the Treasury from all other sources, had teen al- 
most wholly exhxus!ed—so that the balance in the 
Treasury on the firs! of January last, was 1educed 
toa million and a half of dol ars; and hence the 
Senator would have us believe, not only that the 
expenditures have been extravagant, but that the 
estima'es of the expenditures for the current year 
must of necessity be too low. Little indeed did I 
suppose that the honorable Senator wou'd have 
stated—as he has most correctly stated—the amount 
of the extracrdinary expengitures for the last three 
years, without having disiinctly informed the Se- 
nate what had taken place to have rendered such an 
extraordinary expenditure of the public money in- 
dispensable. Surely the Senator well knows that du- 
ring this whole period we have been engaged in a 
most disastrous and expensive war with the Semi- 
noles. Mr. President, I have not before me the offi- 
cial reports in relation to the great expenditure for 
the pro‘ecution of the Indian war. But it has been 
said heretofore by Senators in the Opoosition that 


this war had already cost the Government over 


twenty millions. Notexactly so; but there can be 
no doubt that it has called for the appropriation of 
nearly fifteen millions of dollars. And can this 
Administration be charged with extravagance— 
with a want of economy—because this cruel and 
exterminating contest had cost the nation fifteen 
millions of dellars?) Should the Administration 
stop to count the cost, and leave the border inhabi- 
tants to the tender mercies of a savage foe? No, 
sir—no. Such acourse of policy no patriot would 
for a moment justify. 

The war was unavoidable; its consequences, 
dreadful as they have been, in the sacrifice of hu- 
man life, and in the expendiiure of human means, 
have nevertheless been inevitable. Well, sir, L 
then start with accredit to the Treasury of fifieen 
millions for the expenses of the Florida war. Is 
this all? Have our Indian relations called for no 
other expenditures within the last three years? 
How have the treaties with the Creeks and Chero- 
kees been executed? Have not those tribes been 
removed beyond the Mississippi, at a cost of over 
seven millions of dollars. Yes, Mr. President: 
such are the facts; such 1s the language of official 
documents. We, then, have had an extraordinary 
expenditure of the public money, within the last 
three years, in the prosecution of the Florida war; 
in the removal of the Creeks and Cherokees, of 
more than twenty-two millions of dollars; exceed- 
ing the aggregate of extraordinary means, as stated 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. Pui, Mr. 
President, we have concluded cther Indian treaties 
within that period, requiring the expenditure of 
public money, all of which may be classed under 
the head of extraordinary expenditures. I con- 
tend, then, that the facts to which the Senator has 
adveried furnish no ground of charge against the 
Administration for extravagance. These expenses 
were necessary to maintain the honor and the jus- 
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tice of the country, ahd they might have occurred 
under any other Administration. Nor do these un- 
usualiy large expenditures, for the last three years, 
tend in the least degree to show that the Secretary 
of the Treasury cannot get through the current 
year with an expenditure of only twenty millions 
Wrere is the evidence of extravagance? and 
where is the evidence that the Secretary has under 
estimated the publ expenditures for the current 
year. Sir, it may be weli to lock a little into his- 
tory, in rela'ion to the public expenditures. We 
shall find tha! the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, for ordinary, as well as for extraordinary, 
objects, have teen reduced, within that time, moie 
than seven mijlions; and the estimated expenditures 
fur 1840 are les:, by at least fourteen millions of 
dollars, than in 1837. The time has come when 
there will be no hoarding of the people’s money— 
when no more wil te drawn trom the pockets of 
the people than is indispensably reqaired for public 
use. And there can be no doubt that, unless the 
continued suspension of the banks shall sensibly 
derange our commercial operations, reduce the 
amount of duties, ard diminish the sa‘es of the 
public lands, the head of the Treasury Department 
will leave no national debt behind him, shou!d he 
retire in 1841, to be cancelled by his successor. 
The Senatvr from Massachusetts has, in the 
course of his speech, signified his intention not to 
oppose the passage of this b:!]; but he has presented 
an argument against this mode of borrowing mo- 
ney for the use of the Government. He has re- 
marked that the greater part of all the Treasury 
notes issued since October 1837, have borne an in- 
terest of six per cent; and thatthe rate of interest 
on an issue of Treasury notes must be higher than 
would necessarily be required upon a loan contracted 
in the usual mannrr. I have already expre-sed 
my viewsas tothe mode. I would merely add, 
in answer to the objection, that, as a citizen of our 
own country, | would grea'ly prefer to borrow 
money at home than to obtainit from abroad, even 
if such negotiations could not be accomplished as 
favorably in a pecuniary sense. There is, ever 
has been, and ever will be, an undue influence ex- 
erted by a moneyed power; and when, in eur ne- 
gotiations for loans, that power is concentrated in, 
and can be exere:sed by, a fore'gn Government, 
or when that power is concentrated in, and can 
be exercised by, the bankers of any foreign coun- 
iry, then, in my jactgment, “the jealousy of a free 
pe pl: ought to be awake;”’ fur | regard such an 
influence as most dangerous to our free Republican 
instuiuuons. | would then, atall times, borrow 
“money here, among our own citizens, whenever the 
exigencies of the country shall require it. I regard 
such a policy as founced in wisdom, as calculated 
to cement stronger and stronger this bond of uaion. 
This is the fir t answer I would make to the ar- 
gument of the Senator, if it were founded on fact; 
but the S-nator wil! find that he is in error on this 
point. I have before me a table which has been 
prepared at the Department, which shows the ex- 
act amount of Treasury notes which have been is- 


| sued under th: respective acts of Congress, and 


| 


the rate of interest given upon every issue. I shall 
not stop to read this table at length at this moment, 
but merely refer toit; and will state for the infor- 


mation of the Senate, that on averaging the rate of. 


interest upon ali the issues of Treasury notes under 
the various acts of Congress, it will be fonnd that 
the rate of intere t upon that average will not ex- 
ceed four per cent. perannum. It is contended 
thata loan in thecommon mode, as it is called, 
m'ght be negotiated at a rate of four and a half per 
cent. Admit it for argument. Here then is a di- 
rect saving to the Government of one half of one 
per cent. in the kind of loan sanctioned by the re- 
cent acts of Congress, which is the same as is 
contemplated by the bill before us. But, Mr. Pre- 
sident, is it true that, since 1837, a permanent loan 
could have been accomplished at a rate of interest 
of four and a half percent.? Have the States been 
able, within that period, to negotiate loans on 
lerms so favorahie? Notso. 

In order to show what amount of Treasury 
Notes has been issued under the different of Con- 
gress, and at what rate of interest, I have subjoined 
the following table: 
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The Senator will, I trust, find himself also mis- 
taken in his allegatiun, that in March, 1841, the 
public debt would amount to eight or ten milli ns, 
according to his estimate. It may be so; but I am 
totally ata loss to kaow upon what principle the 
Senator has made his ca'culation. The bill be- 
fore us authorizes only a loan of five millions, and 
authorizes, as the Senator says, the cont.nuare: of 
this loan for a period of two years. How this debt 
of five millions is to be doubled, is beyond my 
pocr ability to comprehend. This very bill is to 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury the means of 
redeeming every outstanding certificate of public 
debt. Admitiing that the Treasury shall not be 
able to redeem, within the year, a single note issued 
under the authority ef this bill—that the whole five 
mill ons shall then be outstanding—lI wou!d ask, in 
sober earnest, what would then be the aggregate 
of the public debt? Could it, by any rule of arith- 
metic known among us, exceed the sum of five 
millions? No, sir. But the Senator will, I think, 
be most agreeatly disappointed; he will find, if 
peace shall continue, that this issue of Treasury 
notes will be faithfully redeemed within the year, 
by the means at the command of the Department. 
It may not be unprofitable to state what amount of 
Treasury notes was issued under the different acts 
of Congress, and what amount has been re- 
deemed. 


On referrirg to the subjoined table, it will be 
seen that, ander the act of October, 1837, ten mil- 
lions of Treasury notes were issued; under the act 
of May, 1839, $5,709,810 01 were issued; and un- 
der the act of March, 1839, $3,857,276 21 were 
issued; making, in all, the sum of $19,567,086 22. 
And now, Mr. President, what amount has the 
Government already redeemed? It will be seen by 
the annexed table that on the 26th of February, 
1840, there were only two millions one hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and thirty- 
one dollars and sixty-seven cents outsanding. 
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And since that time, the amount of Treasury 
notes has been redeemed to that extent; that accord- 
ing to astatement from the Treasury Department, 
which I read to the Senate whea up before, there 
will not be, after the first of April, over a million 
and a quarter unredeemed, In a little more than 
two years, then, the Department has taken up 
nearly the whole amount of the nineteen and a 
half millions of the Treasury notes issued under 
the different acts ef Congress. I infer from these 
facts, that there exists a disposition faithfully to 
apply the means of the Goverument not only for 
its proper support, but also to relieve it from its 
indebtedness. 

There is another fact referred to by the Senator, 
which I feel bound to notice. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury, it has been said, has issued portions of 
these notes, at different times, for the purpose of 
depositing with certain local banks in this country; 
and the fair inference fuliowing from such a state- 
ment, must be, that such deposites were made 
for the accommodation of the banks. There is no 
public officer connected with the Government, who 
receives so frequently from the Opposition charges 
of dereliction of oficial duty. He certainly can 
be no favorite of theirs. On all occasions, he 
scems to be selected as the object upon which was 
to be spent the whole venom of his political adver- 
sariesx. Ife has been accused of a'mo:t every thing; 
but he must have the proud consciousness that 
these charges, be they what they may, have in no 
respect degraded him in the estimation of the 
American peopl*. Unaffected and uninflnenced 
by the attacks of his enemies, he has gone on 
steadily ani faithfully to do his duty, with all 
fidelity to the Government, and wih the approba- 
tion of his country. In relation to this particular 
matter, adverted to by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis, I wish merely to say in reply, that I chal- 
lenge the most rigid investigation into the official 
conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the various acts of Congress authorizing the issue 
of Treasury notes; and I hazard nothing in saying, 
that in no one instanee will it be found that he has 
issued a Treasury note unless the exigencies or 
convenience of the country, or the interests of the 
public creditors, required it. 


I hazard nothing in saying, that on no occa- 
sion, or under any circumstances, has he is- 
sued Treasury notes for the purpose of being depo- 
sited in banks, “but to facilitate the exchange of 
specie for notes without the delay and expense of 
transporting it to this city, and then carrying it back 
for expenditure, to effect such an object.” Specie 
may have been piaced in certain banks, and Trea- 
sury notes toa corresponding amount may have 
been afterward, and not till then, issued in favor of 
such depositors. This is the sum and substance of 
the connection the head of the Department has had 
with banking corporations in the execution of the 
Treasury note acts—and this is all. 


I would ask the Senator how, in what way or man- 
ner, the Government could suffer, in a pecuniary 
point of view, by such an arrangement? If itso hap- 
pens that one of the publiccreditors should reside at 
New Orleans, and the Secretary, with the assent of 
said creditor, should issue a Treasury note for a 
hundred thousand dollars in payment of his claim, 
and it is done, the note sent, drawing the rate of inte- 
rest specified upon the face of it, from the moment it 
Jeaves the Department, to perform its destined 
office. The debt is cancelled—the note is re- 
ceived—it is endorsed to answer the purposes of 
the credi'or—it is sent to Baltimore—from thence 
to New York, and there it is paid at the custom- 
house for duties. From ‘thence it finds its way 
back to the Treasury. This, all will admit, is a 
fair business transaction, an every day occurrence; 
but instead of all this, suppose that the Bank. of 
America should say, or that some individual should 
say to the Secretary, “one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in specie shall be p'aced in the bank to the 
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credit of the Treasurer, for which Treasury notes 
at the same rate of interest, shall be received,” and 
this is done; and with the assent of the same credi- 
tor, he takes a draft direct upon this Bank of 
America, in payment of his claim. Would there 
be the least difference in the charge upon the Tiea- 
sury?’ The public creditor would be paid in both 
cases. His debt would, in the one case, be satis- 
fied by a Trea ury note, sent directly to him—in 
the other case, a Treasury note would be sent toa 
holder of specie, and the claim would be paid by a 
draft upon that fund. In both cases the roll of 
interest would be the same, and the éharge upon 
the Treasury the same. The Senator re ides in 
cne of our Northern cities, where such negouation: 
have been made, and made with an institution with 
which he, as well as myself, have some acquaint- 
ance; and, my word for it, that the most minute ex- 
amination of the contracts with the Merchant’s 
Bank at Boston, will show that the Government 
has made no issue of Treasury notes in favor of 
that bank, but for the accommodation of the Go- 
vernment itself. I will say nothing more on this 
matier, but merely advert t@ the resolutions offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts himself, in re- 
lation to this same subject, and to the answer made 
to those resolutions by the Secretary, and by the 
Treasurer. They give the true character to this 
transaction; and by no ingenuity can it be per- 
verted. The idea that sach an issue of Treasury 
notes has ever been made to banks or individuals, 
on the previous deposite of a like amount of specie, 
but for the convenience of the Government,is truly 
“a humbug.” 
Treasury DerartMENT, March 29, 1840, 

Sir: Ihave the honor to submit this report in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, passed 23d instant, in the foilow- 
ing words: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury inform the 
Senate what proportion of Treasury notes, issued under the au- 
thority of the act of October 12, 1°37, and subsequent acts, has 
been paid to public creditors of the United States, in discharge 
of their claims, and what proportion has been used for the pur- 
pose of borrowing money from the banks or individuals; to- 
gether with astatement of the rates of interest borne by the 
no'es of the several issues, respectively, 

** And that he also inform the Senate whether Treasury notes, 
bearing interest, have been deposited in banks for the purpose 
of raising a credit to be drawn against by the Treasury Depart- 
ment; andif anysuch deposites have been made, to state the 
dates and amounts thereof, and the dates and sums of the drafis 
made thereon.” 

In answer to the first inquiry, I transmit herewith a statement 
prepared by the Treasurer, showing the rates of interest and the 
proportions—whether in exchange for specie or in payments of 
the issues of Treasury notes under the authority of the act of the 
12th of October, 1837, and subsequent acts, as required by the 
resolution, ; ; 

In reply tothe other inquiry, I would observe, that no Treasury 
notes, issued under the authority of either of the acts mentioned, 
have been deposited in banks by this Department or by its sanc- 
tion, for the purpose of raising acredit, to be drawn against by 
the Department. But, to facilitate the exchange of specie for 
Treasury notes, without the delay and expense of transporting 
it to this “~ and then carrying it back for expenditure, nume-. 
rous individuals and corporations have been permitted to place 
specie in special deposite to the credit of the Treasurer in cer- 
tain specified banks; and Treasury notes, to a corresponding 
amount, have been afterward, and not till then, issued in their 
favor upon the certificates of deposite, as shown by the Trea- 
surer’s accompanying statement. 

It may be proper to add, that, by pursuing this course, many 
risks have been avoided, as well as the payment of any commis- 
sions to bankers or brokers for selling the notes, and, at the 
same time, the disposal of any of them by the Government, ex- 
cept at par; and for any thing except specie or its equivalent, 
has been effectually prevented. Respectfully, 

JEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. R. M. Jounson, 

Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 


TEBASURY OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
March 24, 1840. 
Sir: ] have the honor to enclose a statement, prepared in an- 
swer to a resolution adopted inthe Senate of the United States 
on the 23d instant, relative to TreasurPnotes, “issued under the 
authority of the act of the 12th of October, 1837, and subsequent 
acts,” atid referred by you to this office, for a report thereon. 
None of the notes issued under the aforesaid acts have been de- 
posited in bank for the purpose of raising a credit to be drawn 
against by the Treasury Department. Those issued on certiti- 
cates of deposite, were issued in exchange for specie funds de- 
posited in banks to the credit of the Treasurer, which funds 
were drawn for in common with other funde, and not specifi- 
cally. Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, 
: Your obedient ser vant, 
WILLIAM SELDEN, 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Hlon. Levi Woopevry, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. President, I have now said all I wish to say 
upon this bil!. I am perfectly aware that much 
of what I have said has no direct bearing upon, or 
connection with, the bi!l before us; but such has 
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been the range of debate, I felt myself called upon 
(little prepared as I was) briefly to notice some of 
tne remarks of the Senator from Massachusetyg, I 
can entertain no fear for the fate of the measure, 
The bill will pass, and I rejoice at it; and after 
what has been said, I hope I shall receive the op. 
operation, not only of the Senator from Massachy. 
setts, but of other Senators in the Opposition, jp 
securing, without delay, the passage of this bill, so 
essential to the public service, so important for the 
preservation of the public credit. 

Mr. BENTON regretied extremely that another 
Treasury Note bill had been brought into Congress 
and the more so, as it was easy to make a loan to 
supply the temporary deficiency in the Treasury, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, io his report, ask. 
ing fora temporary supply, mentioned a loan, as 
well as Treasury notes, as the means of raising ji; 
and there was no doubt but that the Government 
could easily borrow the amount in hard money, 
which he (Mr. B.) greatly preferred to stamping 
bits of paper. 

Mr. B. said the Senate would remember his 
repugnance to this mode of raising the supplies, as 
manifested at the called session ot 1837, when this 
resource was first recurred to under this Adminis. 
tration; and again, when there was a second issue 
of these notes at the last session. On the former 
of these occasions, he said he had spoken at large 
on the subject; and would now, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, read a paragraph from the speech 
which he then delivered. It was in these words: 


“I will now say a few words on the policy of issuing Treasu 
notes in Ume of peace, oreven in time of war, untl the ordinar 
resources of loans ard taxes had been tried and exhausted, lam 
no friend to the issue of Treasury notes of any kind. As loans, 
they are a disguised mode of borrowing, and easy to slide intoa 
currency; as 4 currency, it 1s the most seductive, the most dan- 
gerous, and the most liable to abuse, of all the descriptions of 


paper money. ‘The stamping of paper (by Government) is an ° 


operation so much easier thap the laying of taxes, or of borrow. 
ing money, thata Soreraniint in the habit of paper emissions 
would rarely fail,in any emergency, to indulge itself in the em. 
ployment of that resource, to avoid, as much as possible, one 
less auspicious to present popularity.’ So said General Ha- 
milton; and in that, all the fathers of the Republican church— 
Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and all the rest—con- 
curred with him. These sagacious statesmen were shy of this 
facile and seductive resource, so liable lo abuse, and so certain 
of being abused. They held it inadmissible to recur to it in 
time of peace, and thatitcould only be thought of in time of 
war; and that after exhausting the direct and responsible alier- 
natives of loans and taxes. Bred inthe schoo! of these great men, 
I came here at this session to oppose, at all risks, an issue of 


Treasury notes. I preferred a loan, for many and cogent rea- 
sons,”’ &c. 


Mr. B. said these were his opinions three years 
ago, and all that had occurred since, had strength- 
ened them—what was now occurring strengthened 
them. ‘This is three times in three years that we 
have had recourse to this description of paper. Is. 
it not proof of the danger sliding into the use of 
Government paper money; the most seductive, the 
mos idangerous, and the most liable to abuse of all 
the descriptions of paper which can be issued? 

Mr. B. did not propose to go into the subject of 
Treasury noles at present: he contented himself 
with recurring to his uniform dislike to them, and 
hoped that he might never see another bill for their 
issue. He was against this bill; he would be still 
more against a future one. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that a loan of hard money might be made at 
presen!; and he was equally confident that the 
United States, by following the proper financial 
system—by following the financial system of our 
Constitution—could have gold and silver enough to 
carry on any war with any power of the world, 
without recourse to paper money, either State or 
Federal. 

Mr. B. did not join in the discussion of the 
causes which made the present deficiency in the 
Treasury. Gentlemen in the Opposition may as- 
cribe the deficiency to what cause they pleased. 
To him it was clear that it was owing to three 
causes: 1. The distribution of thesurplus revenue 
among the States; 2. The failure of the old depo- 
site banks (he meanta part of them only) to pay 
up the amounts for which they got delay from Con- 
gress in 1837 and °38, and the expected failure of 
the Bank of the United States to pay the two and a 
half millions which woul! be due from that institu- 
tion before Congres: met again; and 3. The wretch- 
ed enactments of the compromise act of 1833. 
This act, concocted out of doers, and by gentlemen 
whe had no practical knowledge of manufactures, 
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classifications, that every thing is matter of doubt, 
and of centradictory interpretation; men differ as 
io what is cotton goods, worsted goods, siik goods, 


nen goods: they even differ as to whatisa shirt, and | 


what is a stocking—what is realy-made clothing, 
aod what is uncut and unstitched goods. In these 
discrepancies, the questions go to the juries of the 
importing cities, and the Government “‘goes to the 
wall” in every trial. Mr. B. then referred to a do- 
cument which he held in his hand, No. 49, of the 

House of Representatives, to show the extent of 

these | sses to the Goverament, and read from page 

44 as follows: 

«pstimate of probable loss and prospec'ive deficit of revenue, 
arising from the diversity ao ation in the construction 
of the ucts imposing duties on imports, by reason of judi- 
cial decisions. 

SILKS. 

“The aggregate value of manufactures of silk, or articles 
classified as such, imported between the lst of January, 1835, 
enithe 3lst of December, 18383, and exempted from duty, is as- 
certained to have amounted to upwards of $56,000,000. 


Oftuis, there was imported in the year 1835 - - $14,984,554 
1836 - 20,331,896 
1837 - - 11,114,179 
1838 10,277,705 


“Assuming, therefore, that of these manufactures one-sixth 
part should have been otherwise classified, and paid duty as 
millinery or ready-made clothing, &c. upon an estimation, at 
the lowest rate, the probable loss on these manufactures to the 
revenue has amounted to $2 362. 845. 


| Of this, the probable loss in 1835 was $624,356 
1536 was 247,162 
1837 was . 463 090 
1838 was . 428,237 


Taking, then, the importations and loss of 1839 as equivalent 
to those of 1833, and considering the extended operation of the 
priaciples of construction established by the courts upon the 
basis here given, it may safely be assumed that the prospective 
deficit will net fall short of $800,000 on this description of manu- 


. factures, 


LINENS. 

“The aggregate value of manufactures ofhemp or flax, or ar- 
ticles classified as bleached and unbleached linens, between the 
Istof January, 1835, and the 3istof December, 1838, and ex- 
empted from duty,is ascertained to have amounted to up- 
wards of $22,582,239. 


Of this, there was imported inthe year 1835 - $5 932,568 
1336 - 8271813 
1837 4.851.857 
1833 3,526,001 


“Assuming, therefore, that of these manufactures one-fourth 
part thereo! should have been otherwise classified, and paid 


| duty as linens colored, &c. upon an estimation, at the lowest 


raie, the probable loss on these manufactures to the revenue 


- has amounted to $1,411,389. 


Of this, the probable Joss in 19835 was 


+ $370,785 
1836 was - - 516,988 
1837 was : - 303.241 
1838 was - 220 375 


“Taking, then, the importations and loss of 1839 as equivalent 
to those of 1837, and considering the extended operation of the 
principles before referred to, upon the basis here given, it may 
safely be assumed that the prospective deficit will not fall short 
of $400,000 on this description of manufactures. 

WORSTED. 

“The aggregate value of manufactures of worsted, or combed 

wool, or articles elassified as worsted siuff goods, between the 


| Istof January, 1835, and the 31st of December, 1838, and ex- 


empted from duty, is ascertained to have amounted to upwards 
of $20.000,000. , 


_ Of this there was imported in the year 1835 - $6549.278 
7 1836 - 6.669.312 
1837 3,350,266 
1838 3,993,445 


Assuming, therefore, that of these manufactures one-sixih 
partthereo! should have been otherwise classified, and paid du- 
ty as woollens, &c., upon an estimation, at the lowest rates, the 
probable loss on these manufaciures to the revenue has 
amounted to $1,285,142. 

9, this, the probable loss in 1835 was 


° $409,329 
1836 was : - 416,832 
1837 was : : 209,391 
1838 was - : 249,590 


“Taking the importations and loss of 1839.as equivalent to 
those of 1338, and considering the extended operation of the 
principles referred to, it may be safely assumed that the pro- 
spective deficit will not fall short of $500,000 on this description 
of manufactures, 

“These data show that the probable annual loss on silks, 
hnens, and worsteds, to the revenue, has averaged upwards of 
$1,250,000, and that the annual prospective deficit may be esti- 
ma‘ed as over $1 500,000, without taking into view the turther 
deficiency resulting irom the classification of mixed fabrics or 
manufactures, such as wool and cotton, wool and linen, and 
Worsted with either of those components, although the difference 
10 Teceipt is equivalent to one-fourth the value of such goods, 
which may be put down as little short of $2,000,000.” 


Such, said Mr. B. were the losses under the contra- 
dictory constructions of this bill—which were suf- 


ficient of themselves to account for the present de- 
‘ficit in the revenue. 


They hai amounted, in four 


| years past, to abuut e ght millions of dollars, on 
three articles only; namely, silks, linens, and 


worsted. ‘They had amounted, besides, to two, 
millions annua'ly on mixed fabrics; and the an-, 


)hual losse:, until the act was amended, were com- 
) puted at about $3,759,000. Such was the opera- 
\4on of the act which is called sacred and inviola- 


t 
| ble—which was not allowed to be amended in 
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either House when it passed—and which is not to 
be allowed to be amended now, Yet the Adminis- 
tration has proposed to amend it; it has sent ¢own 
the draft of a bill for this purpos*; it was in this same 
document, No. 49: and Mr. B. was surprised that 
a bill in conformity to it had not been reported by 
some committee, or brought in by some member. 

[Mr. Hussarp said such a bill had been reported 
in the House of Representatives. | 

Mr. B. said that would supersede what he was 
going to say, which was that he would himself 
give notice of an intended motion from himself to 
bring in such a bill. 

Mr. B. said he bad, in his place, at the time this 
biil passed—the night it was “‘registered °—declared 
that no Administration cculd execute it; that it was 
a mass of loose generalities and vague classification:, 
about which no two persons could agree. He 
named this among other objections to the bil! at the 
time; and was answered from the other side of the 
House, by one of the authors of the bill [Mr. Cray, 
of Kentucky,] that, if the Administranon would 
execute the bill in the same spirit in which it was 
made, meaning, no doubt, the same amiable 
spirit, there would be no difficulty in it This was 
one of the objections he then made ag inst the bill; 
and time had shown that he was right. Mr. B 
was led into this view of the operation of this act 
by the censure thrown upon the Admisistration for 
the deficiency in the Treasury; a deficiency which 
every body would see resulied from the distribo- 
tion of the surplus revenue; fiom the default of 
some of the former deposite banks, ani the expect. 
ed default of the Bank of the Untied S:ates, which 
must be provided for; and from the losses to the 
revenue in executing the compromise act of 1833. 

Mr. B. had said nothirg on this bill to issue 
Treasury notes, exceptto justify his ve te against 
it, and to state that his ancient repugnance to this 
mode of supply bad become sironger, and was now 
insuperable. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. President, I must con- 
fe-s that I have been grea'ly surprised at the ¢eter- 
mined opposition of the Senator from Missguri to 
this, as well as to other kindred measures. The 
Senator opposes it on the ground that it is subsian- 
tially au issue of paper money; and he urges the 
propriety, instead of a resort to a measure like this, 
to negotiate a loan at once. Paper money: what 
sort of justice is there in calling these evilences of 
public debi paper money? No, sir, it is a loan—a 
temporary loan. I admit it gives to the President 
authority to borrow, upon the credit of the coun- 
try, five *miilions; it poinis out the form of issuing 
the certificates of this debt; it fixes their denomi- 
nation; it pledges the faith of the Confeeracy for 
their redemption; all these, sir, are essentials in 
the negotiation and perfection of a loan. But the 
Senator approves not the mode; he would at once 
contract the eniire loan. I woud, sir, at a time 
like this, do no such thing. His cistinguished 
friend had been, for years gone by, the able advo- 
cate againstmonopolies—against bank«—moneyed 
corporations—the aristocracy of wealih; and does 

net the p'an he now submits and reco nmends go 
to encourage monopolies—to favor banks—to ex- 
tend !o the moneyed power the exclusive privilege of 
taking such loans? This constitutes the objection 
I have to loans, negotiated in the common mode. 
I would appeal to my friend to carry into prac- 
tice his principles on this occasion—to come in 
aid of this bill. Let the application go forth to every 
class of the community; let the farmers, the me- 
chanics, the laboring clas-es, who may have a few 
hundre js in their purses, be permitted to come to 
the aid of their Government in the time of i's need, 
Such a course would indeed be a full illustration of 
the abstract views of the Senator from Misseuri. 
Compel not the Government to seek relief from the 
moneyed power of Europe; impose not upon her the 
humiliating necessity of proclaiming her necessi- 
ties to the bankers of England, when, within our 
own land, corporations, as well as individuals, 
would vie with each other in extending to the Ad- 
ministrat.on all the pecuniary assistance the pecu- 
liar exigencies of the country would require. 
After some further remarks from Messrs. 
BUCHANAN, SMITH of Indiana, and PRES. 
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TON, the ques ion was takea on the passage of the 
bill, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 25, noes 
8, as follows: 

YEAS—Messers, Allen, Anderson,Brown, Bucha- 
nan, Cathoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Dixon, 
Falton, [sbbard, King, Linn, Lampkin, Nicholas, 
Norvell, Phe!ps, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, 
Smith of Indiana, Strange, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
and Young—235. 

NAYS—-Messrs. Benton, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Davis, Merrick, Preston, Ruggles, and 
White—8. 

The Senate adjourned. 





CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


IN SENATE, 
Trurspay, April 2, 1840. 

The bill for the continuation of the Camberiand 
road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
was then taken up, the question being on the sub- 
stitute proposed by Mr. Cray of Alabama yester- 
day. 

Mr. WHITE addressed the Senate at much 
length in faver of the bill. 

Alter some remaiks in reply by Mr. CLAY of 
Kentucky, 

Mr. LUMPKIN said: Mr. President, many con- 
sid-rations have inclined me to give a silent vote 
on this bill. Itis a favorite measure with many of 
iny personal and political friends. But, sir, after 
what bas fallen from the Senator fro.n Indiana, 
{[Mr. Wuire,] | feel myself cailed upon at least to 
correct his impressions and statements in rezard to 
matters whieh he has thought pr. per to introduce 
in connection wih my own State. The Senator 
has evinced his utter want of a correct knowle ige 
of the facts and crcumstances of wheh he has 
spoken, so far as Georgia is concerned. It was to 
mea matter of surpiise that the Senator should at- 
temp to aid the passage of the Cumbeiland road 
bil’, by stauinz that the Federal Government had 
expended upwards of six millions of dollars, to aid 
Georgain getting rid of her Indians, and other 
purposes of liveral expenditure ia aid of that 
Siae. 

Sir, the impressicns aud misapprehensions of 

that Senator would need no correction heie, so far 
as this Senate is concerned, for | am sure, sir, that 
ao other member ot this body, except himself, 1s so 
uninformed upon the subject of tie Senator's ad- 
dress. But, sir, bis age must plead his apolc gy; he 
has spoken ef things which transpired tefore his 
birth; and he has neglected to make himself ac- 
quainied wiih the history of the transactions upon 
which he has attempted to enlighten the Senae. I 
will, therefore, for the edification and instruction of 
the Senator, inform him here, upon the floor of the 
Senate, tnat, instead of the State ef Georgia ever 
having been a recipient member of the tavors of 
this Union, she has been ove of its most liberal do- 
nors. Ye-, sir, Georgia has given much to build 
up and strengthen this great confederacy of States, 
while she has asked nothing —received nothing. 

The genileman’s items of charge against Georgia 
a'e nothing more than the tardy payment of the 
jast debs of this Government to Georgia, fora 
most valuable consideraltion—debts Jong withheld, 
and grudgingly and reluctantly paid. The just de- 
mands of Georgia upon this Government were long 
kept back, under the humiliating pica of inability. 
Look at thy maps «n your walls, sir: see the large, 
fertile, and flourishiog States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, ceded by Georgia to the United States, an- 
der the compact and e-ssion of 1802. And what 
did, Georgia receive for this extensive and lovely 
domaiu? A mere song, sir—$1,250,000, a promise 
to seitle certain franduent claims against the 
Sta'e, and the more important consideration of a 
promise to extinguish the Indian elaim to all lands 
within the limits of Georgia, abridged as these 
limits were by that cession. And, sir, the want of 
good faith on the pirt of this Government has re- 
tarded and crippled the prosperity of Georgia up to 
thisday, We have, sir, bat just got rid of our In- 


dians: much of our territory is sull an unimproved, 
unsettled wilderness. Whereas, if this Government 
had been faithful to its compact with Georgia, we 
should have had a population and improvements 
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proportioned to our extensive limits and productive 
soil. Under these ci:cumstances, sir, | can never 
remain silent in this ball, and permit it to be pro- 
claimed to the country that the Federal Govein- 
ment has graciously spent millions from its Trea- 
sury for the benefit of Georga. The true cause 
why this Government has been compel'ed to spend 
so large a sum in fulfilment of its vbligations to 
Georgia, has arisen out of sts own bad faith, and 
procrastination of a plain duty. Time was when 
this Government might have extinguished the 
whole of the Indian tite to Jands in Georgia, apon 
reasonable and peaceabe terms. But instead of 
discharging this honest duty, it pursued a different 
policy. lt forced the Ind:ans from its own lands 
upon the lands of Georgia, and finally, when Geor- 
gia determined no longer thus to suffer herself to 
be trifled with and imposed upon, this Government 
found itself under the necessity of giving to the 
Indians an exiravagant price for their claims to 
Jands within the limits of Georgia. 

And now, sir, can the Senator {rom Indiana ex- 
pect to help oat the Cumberland road bill by 
altempting to make the impression upon the minds 
of Senators, that there is the slightest similarity be- 
tween this Government paying a debt to Georgia, 
ani taking money from your Treasury to make a 
road in the States to be benefited by this read. 
Sir, Is ate to you, and [ hold the proofin my hand— 
a communication from the Treasury Depsitment— 
that while the payments from the Treasury of the 
United States, from the lst of January, 1801, to the 
3ist of December, 1839, for internal improve- 
ments by the Federal Government, amount in the 
ageregate to $18,681,683 65, and the interest on 
this immense expenditure, since its disbursement, 
would, if added, amount to twenty-five millions of 
dollars, at least, expended by this Government on 
objects called internal improvement, by the Federal 
Government. And, sir, out of this immense sum, 
what amount would you suppose Georgia had 
received, after what has falien from the Se- 
nator from [ndiana? I will inform, not only 
you, sir, but the Senator from Indiana. 
Georgia has received, out of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, seventeen thousand dollars, 
applied to the removal of obstructions in the 
Savannah river. Yes, sir, you have the amount, 
all told. Now,s'r, the new State of Indiana, the 
Senator’s own State, has received consicerab'y up- 
wards of one million of this vast expenditure. 
Under these circumstances, sir, can that S-nator 
expect to stand here unrebuked, when he attempts 
to make comparisons between Georgia and Indiana 
in reference to.shating the spoils of the public 
Treasury, ina scrambling system of internal im- 
provement? No, sir, Georgia has never beena 
competitor with many other States in seeking spe- 
cial favors from this Government. She seeks no- 
thing—she asks nothing in the way of special fa- 
vors. Equality, justice, a strict adherence to the 
Constitution, is the motto of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, upon cons'itutienal grounds, I am opposed to 
this measure; | can find no grant in the Constitu- 
tion to authorize these appropriations. Bat, sir, 
I know that constitutional arguments are wholly 
useless upon this subject. Such arguments have 
been reiterated again and again in my hearing, and 
in both branches of Congress, for twenty-five years 
p ast. 

Sir, when we base ourselves on the Constitution, 
it only,excites a sneer. We are sometimes even 
ridiculed for our constitutional scruples; yet we are 
all bound in the mbdst sclemn manner to support 
the Cons‘itution. But, sir, ample and conciusive 
objections to my mind, may be fouad againsta 
further prosecation of this Cumberland road by 
the Federal Government, upon tne “general wel- 
fare” principle; and, sir, shon'd I hereafter, as I 
possibly may, submit any remarks to the Senate 
on this subject, I will meet the friends of the 
‘“seneral welfare” school on their cwn gronnd, 
and endeavor to show that it is inexpedien', impo- 
lite, and unwise, farther to prosecute this work. 
li I might be allowed to offer a word of advice to 
the friends of this me2sure, it would be to come to 
a compromise upon this subject; they ought, in my 











posing to give the Sates through which this road 
passes, two per cent. of the nett proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands hereafter accruing from the sales in those 
Siates. 

Is it not obvious that this measure is losing fa- 
vor on every side of this chamber? Sir. I think it 
will not require many more such speeches as we 
have this day heard from the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Wuire] to seal the fate of this Cum- 
beriand road. It is true, sir, the Senatoi’s speech 
was honestly and zealously intended to be in sup- 
port of the measure. But, sir, all the able speech- 
es which | have heard in opposition to this mea- 
sure, for twenty-five years past, have not tended so 
effectually and fully to convince me of its great 
evils, as has the speech of the Senator this day, in- 
tended for its support. If this measure continues 
to obtain favor, it must expect it upon open, fair 
ground. It is useless for its friends to attempt 
longer to support it under the pretence of com- 
pacts, and two percent. or three per ceat. funds, 
set apart for that purpose. The Federal Go- 
vernment has more than discharged its obliga- 
tions, arising under its compacts, with the States of 
Ohio, [ndiana, and Illinois. Upon this solitary road, 
tne Government has already paid the enormous sum 
of $6,777,139 82—more than ten percent. of 
the nett proeeeds of the public lands which have 
been sold in those States. Why, then, sr, longer 
talk about the two per cent. and three per cent. to 
which these States are entitled under compacts 
with this Government? No one will hereafter be 
deluded by thus mystifying this subject. Equally 
faliacious and futile is the attempt to make it ap- 
pear that other States, and portions of the Union, 
have been the recipients of like favors and ap- 
propriations. All such attemp's will have to 
stand upon a similar feundation to the one this 
day attempted to be imposed upon the State of 
Georgia, and which | have felt myself calied 
upon to expose and refute 

Mr. ROANE said: Nothing was ever farther from 
my intention than to have vpened my lips on the 
subject undet consideration. I am, Mr. President, 
always extremely reluctant to participate in the 
debates of this bedy, and had net supposed it 
possible than any thing would occur, which could 
induce me to do so in regard to the bill now under 
discussion. Bat, sir, the very earnest, fervent, 
and almost personal appeal which the Senator 
Indiana [Mr. Wuire] most unexpectedly made 
a few minutes since to me, the only representative 
from Virginia on this fleor, in behalf of this mea- 
sure, renders it proper that I should promptly and 
immediately add a few brief words to the more 
potent monosylable, which it wll very soon be- 
come no less my pleasure than my du'y, to utter 
against the pis:age of this bill. And why, sir, are 
these appea's made to me asa representative of 
Virginia? Oa what principle, on what grounds, 
by what precedents, am I invoked to give aid 
or countenance to this ** Cumberland road” bili? 
Has it heretofore received the conntenance and sup- 
portof thatState? Have my predecessors in this 
chamber been its advocates or patrons? If so, [am 
unacquainted with the fact. The Senator, itseems, 
predicates his appeal to the favor of Virginia, upon 
the interest she has in this road, because of its 
leading through her territory, and also because of 
its reaching to, and passing by, her flourishing 
town of **Wheeling.” Let us see what force or 
weight there is in these considerations. Sir, this 
road takes its start (as well as its name) from the 
town of Cumberland, in the State of Maryland, to 
a destined terminus at some suitable point on the 
river Ohio. The town of Wheeling was selected 
as that point. A due regard to the geography of 
the intervening coun'ry, and the principles of engi- 
neering, required, therefore, that the road should 
seek its passage to the Ohio through a small por- 
tion—a mere corner—f the territory of Virginia! 
The entire length of the road through that terri- 
tory is only about fourteen miles! What great 
favor dees this circumstance confer on that 
State? What great interest con it excite in 
Virginia or her citizens? And what obligaton 
should it impose on her Represeatatives to vote 


opinion, gladly to have accepted of the proposition || annually large sums of the national treasure to- 


of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,] pro- 


wards extending its progress through the boundless 
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West! But, sir, we are also informed that | 
town of Wheeling, in Virginia, by which this road 
pa<ses, has grown up to be a flourishing, populoy, 
and wealthy city. True, sir, and we rejoice that 
itistrue. But permit me to say to the gentle. 
man, that neither the town of Wheeling, nor any of 
ihe other cities which have sprung up, as if by ma. 
gic, on the banks of the Ohio, and all our Cther 
Western rivers, owe their rapid growth and uney. 
an.pled prosperity to this Cumberland road. 
assured, sir, that the flouri-hing, enterprising tow, 
of Wheeling, would at this moment be struggling 
and plodding with a stinted growth, had her Pros. 
perity depended alone on the influence and effect of 
the Cumberland road. I will teil you, sir, to wha: 
she owes her rapid advance in population, weajth 
and enterprise: she owes it parily to her almost 
uncqualled water power, but mainly to the mighiy 
power of steam, which has given nav gation to her 
noble river, and machinery to her multiply ing 
workshops. The revered name of Mr. Jefferson, 
too, the honored patriot and venerated s'atesman of 
Virginia, has been invoked to enlist the feelings of 
his native State in behalf of this road. Yes, sir, 
gentlemen who perhaps have but little respect for 
the opinions and principles of that great man on 
other subjec's, are frequeatly most forward and 
clamorous in prcclaiming his or'hodoxy, when the 
public Treasury is to be tapped for the benefit of 
the ‘‘Caumberland road.” 

It is, perhaps, too late in the day, and is entirely 
unnecessary to my purpose, to argue the constitu. 
tionality of this road. Whatever may have been 
the reasons Originally to justify or excuse the 
scheme, they do not, in my opinion, apply at the 
present time. Mr. Jeffersen did, I believe, some 
forty years ago, or nearly, sanction, and perhaps 
patronize and foster, this road; but I am certain 
that he would never have done so, cou!'d he have 
foreseen i's consequences, direc' and collateral. He 
never even dreamed that it would attain its present 
length, and become an annual spong-, or perpetual 
drain on the public Treasury. When this work 
was first projected, the vast and fertile region 
north and west of the river Ohio, was a 
dreary wilderness, occupied by barbarians 
and wild beasts. It is blooming, populous and 
wealthy, having contributed six or more additional 
members to our blessed family of States. Mr. Jef. 
ferson, sir, had greatly at heart the settlemen’, 
population and improvement of this country, and 
could have projected and favored this road to 
its great river with no other view and ex- 
peciation than to facilitate the migration thither 
of the enterprising pioneers and hardy settlers 
of his ‘favorite West,’ as he was wont to call 
that region. Besides, sir, the power of steam 
was not then known: It was not then withia the ken 
of the wisest man to foresee, that se soon after the 
adoption of this plan of conducting the people, im- 
piemen's and other means of civilization into the 
wilderness of the far West, the stubborn currents 
of its mighty rivers were destined to yield to ita 
safe, easy, rapid, and most profitable navigation. 
Mr. President, it seems clear tomy mind, that if 
these things could have been anticipated, we shou'i 
never have heard of this “Cumberland road:” fot 
if my information is correct, it is fast yielding to 
their influence, and becoming ina great degree a 
mere neighborhood affair in the States where these | 
vast amounts of the national treasure are expend- 
ed for its extension. I am informed, that nearly 
all who wend their way into the far West, invaria- 
bly, when they reach the Ohio river, abandon the 
delightful coaches of this magnicent road, and pur- 
sue their journey in steamboats whenever the river 
is navigable. 

Mr. President, this “Cumberland road” which 
was at first but a little serpent, is now fast growing 
to be a mighty anaconda, elongating itself through 
an empire, and involving Sta’es in its griping and 
inextricable fods! When and where, sir, is it to 
st-p? = Its course is onward, onward—*“ cresci! 
eundo,” is most emphatically its motto, “I 
grows as it progresses,” and its appetitite is only 
sharpened by what it fe:ds on. The millions 
which have been already appropriated to its uses, 
only stimulate its cupidity, and embolden its de- 
mands for other millions. When and where, Mr. 
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President, I again, and earnestly ask, is this thing 
to stop? Where is to be its terminus, or is itto be 
interminable? Will gentlemen tell us? I see a 
pill laid upon our tables to authorize the President 
(I think) to bave marked out the boundaries, and 
io take possession, of the Teritory of Oregon. 
Toiak you then that thisroad, if perm'tted thus 
jogo on, is to stop even at the base of the Rocky 
mountains? Will it not cross over, or pass through, 
those slight impediments, and then pursue with 
fresh vigor its onward course through the delightful 
jains of Oregou, to the bright shore of the great 
Pacific Ocean. And what will there then be to pre- 
yent its return to its native East, by a new and 
cirenitous route through other States? I, sir, for 
one, am ready at this moment tostop the “pro- 
ressof this evi';” and if we cannot ‘kill the 
snake,” let us “scotch it.” I am against thi: bill, 
Mr. Presideut, because, in my soul and conscience, 
J donot think we have power under the Cons'itu- 
tion to pass it. [am against it, because [I think it 
unjast, impolitic, and inexpedient to pass it; and if 
it was both constitutional and expedient, I should 
be against it, because of the present meagre state 
of the Treasury and disturbed condition of the 
coitry, both in its domestic and foreign re- 
lations. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he had not intended 
io say any thing on the subject at this moment, 
though, as a member of the committee that had re- 
ported the bill, and coming from a State feeling 
some interest in the question, he had supposed it 
mghi become his duty to reply to the speeches of 
the gentlemen opposed to the measure before the 
final voie was taken. The remarkable speech of 
the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. CLay,] who had 
just taken his seat, said Mr, S. will change my 
original intention, and induce me now to submit 
some remarks, in answer to the positions assumed 
by that Senator, who seems to be among the most 
zealous opponents of this measure, and I desire the 
especial attention of that Senator to my remarks. 
I wish to know whether I have misunderstood him, 
for | assure him I desire to present his arguments 
to the Senate fairly, and to answer them candidly. 
Did I understand the Senator correctly as saying 
that this road is local in its character, because it 
does not point to Mobile or New Orleans? 

[Mr. Cray of Alabama here rose and said he did 
not place its unconstitutionality on that ground, but 
that it did not terminate either on the seaboard or 
on the frontier. ] 


Then, sir, said Mr S. the constitutionality of a 
work of this kind is to be tested by the point at 
which it tesminates. This is a remarkable doc- 
trine. As this road is to terminate at a point con- 
necting itself with the great thoroughfare of com- 
merce in the Southwest, it is unconstitutional; 
whereas, if it had connected with the frontier or the 
Atlantic, it would have ceen constitutional. 


(Mr. Cray of Alabama said he had contended 
that the work was local, as it was confined to three 
or four States at most in its benefits. ] 


Not exactly so, Mr. President, said Mr. S. How 
does the Senator make out his case? If you admit 
his premises, he can make a very plausible speech. 
Bat, are his premises correct? Elow does he make 
out, in the first place, that the road is conSned, in 
its benetits, to only three or four States at most, in 
order to make it unconstitutional? Why, sir, he 
must sever the work at the Ohio river, and 
lake one end or the other of it—either the east- 
ern or the western section—and even then his po- 
sition is untenable. But which end will he take? 
not the eastern end, surely, ruaning through Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; for that end 
all admit to be constitutional. Mr. Jefferson said 
so, and therefore he cannot mean the eastern divi- 
sion; he must mean the western, running through 
Ohio, Indiana, Illino’s, and Missouri, and ultimate- 
ly, [hope, threugh Arkansas. Then, sir, I am to 
understand that the rcad in the contemplation of 
the Senator, west: f the Ohic, is unconstitutional, 
and east of the Ohio is constitu'ional. Do I under- 
stand the Senator right in this particular? 

(Mr. Cusy again rose and said, he should 
despair of making the Sena‘or from Indiana under- 
stand him. He had contended for no such doc- 
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trine as that one end of the road was constitutional, 
and the other end unconstitutional. } 

Then, Mr. President, said Mr. S. how does the 
Senator make out the work to be a local measure, 
confined to three States, and at most to four; if he 
gives us the benefit of the whole road, he must and 
does know that the road, as located, ex'ends from 
Cumberland, in the Siate of Maryland, to St. 
Charles, in the State of Missouri, ranning through 
seven States, and that it is contemplated to con- 
tinue it through the eighth. What, then, becomes 
of his local question? He has referred to the veto 
message of General Jackson on the Maysville road 
bill. I did not expect to hear that Senator refer to 
that document, as he voted for that bill both before 
and after the veto, as I understood him as admitting 
to my friend from Illinois, [Mr. Younc }] Bat, sir, 
let me once for a}l say to those who recognise the 
doctrines of that veto message, here and elsewhere, 
that, for one, I am entirely willing to test the ques- 
tion before the Senate by the doctrines of that 
document. I mean, upon the question whether 
this be a local or a national work. Sir, if the Cum- 
beriand read is not a national work, where, in the 
name of Heaven. can you find one; a work that 
connects, as it were, two continents—the Atlantic 
with the great valley of the Mississippi, crossing the 
American Andes, and uniting the States and people 
of the Republe by a chain that will remain for 
ages a monument of the wisom of our statesmen, 
and which may, |:ke the Appean way of Rome, 
outlive the liberties of the country, and remain a 
memento of our nation a3 she was io the pure days 
of the Republic. 

The Senator from Alabama is not the only Sena- 
tor who has pointed to the western portion of the 
road, from the river Ohio west, and argued that it 
was local, and some have said almost useless, as 
the Ohio river, they seem to supp se, answers all 
the purposes of the ruad; at most, they say, that 
portion of the road is only beneficial to the few 
States through which it runs. These views are, 
no doubt, honestly urged; but, sir, knowing some- 
thing about this matter personally, l aver to you, 
that iff were called upon this moment, by my vote, 
to dispense witheither end of the work, I would 
not hesitate a moment in seie sting the eastern por- 
tion from Wheeling to Cumberland; and for this 
obvious reason—you have a number of avenues, 
roads, and canals, from the Ohio river to the At- 
laniic, besides the Cumberland road; when it 
is a fact known to all, that there is but the single 
thoroughfare for the whole travel, stages, mails, 
and emigrants, west from the Ohio, running direect- 
ly through these great States; nor could it be main- 
tained, fur a moment, that the Ohio river would 
answer as a substitute for the road, even if it were 
admitted that it was at all times navigable, as the 
road runs through the centre of the States, about 
equidistant between the Ohio and the lakes, say at 
an average of near one hundred miles from the 
Ohio. Senators say that it is only beneficial to 
four States,at most. This isa limite !and erroneous 
view ofthe question. It is beneficial to the who'e; 
if itis not, what becomesof your break- waters, light- 
houses, fortifications harbors, custom-houses, and 
improved rivers. They are infinitely more local 
than this work, and yet who ever thought of con- 
fining their benefi's to the particular State in which 
they are locatei?. Suppose, however, the benefits 
of the road were confined to four States; is it no 
object to construct it? These four States contain a 
population greater than was contained in the Union 
at the period of the Revolution. They have paid 
into the National Treasury over $70,000,000 for 
public lands alone, besides their equal proportion 
of your imposts. And are they to have no return? 
Are they to be ostracised by this new-born policy 
of the present day? 

I have, in my report, pointed to this work as a 
great commercial road, and therefore national in 
that point of view. Sir, | repeat it here, I am aware 
of the new-fangled doctrine on this subject, but I 
have read and listened in vain to the arguments 
of gentlemen posse:sing powers capable of illas- 


trating any proposition wiih clearness and force, | 


with the single object of seeing or hearing some sa- 
tisfactory solution of this matter, and I would now 
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matter his study—and I see several! in the Senate— 


tell me why it is that you can constitutionally clear 
out and improve, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, under the commercial power, Tar river, in 
Nort Carolina, where the whole commerce may 
consist of the passage, ina wocd boat, of afew 
barrels of tir or turpentiae, and a return cargo of a 
barrel or two of salt, when, under the same power, 
yeu cannot construct or compete the Cumberland 
road over which, in addition to the great mails, 
(which are strangers at Tar river) there are more 
actual commercial operations in one day than there 
are on the river 1 have named in ayear. I have 
only selected that river as an illustration, as there 
are innumerable cases equally strong; bat I select 
the North Carolina case, because both the Senators 
from that Stats deny the cons itutional power to 
construct this work. Let Senators read me the 
clause in the Constitution that relates to the rega- 
laion of commerce carried on in boats or vessels, 
and excludes that carried in wegons. Can wt be 
p 'ssible that as soon asa box of goods leaves the 
boat and enters awagon, il changes its consttation- 
al relation-? Can thet iss rument be so read, wih- 
out doing violence to ils provisions? I know that 
construction wil! suit the seaboard, but it is not the 
true reading of that charter, which was created for 
the benefit of all, universal in its provisions, and 
applheable to .he thousand different shapes com- 
mereal operations may assume. I do notsay that 
the opinions cannot be moeintained, by which the 
commercial powers of the Government are confined 
to the water, but | do say T have never heard or 
read any argument intelligible to me sustaining 
that distinction, and I repeat, I shall be pleased to 
hear sone one of the many restrictionists heie at- 
tempt to sustain itnow., Mr. Presiden’, since you 
entered political life—yes, sir, since I have taken 
part in political matters, which is long since you 
were at the meridian, these new-fangled doc- 
trines have sprung up; they did not vegetate 
in the soil of the Revolution, nor were 
they cherished or countenanced by the heroes 
and sages who formed our Constitution; and who, 
it might ke supposed, it we were not told otherwise, 
had some knowledge of the provisions contained in 
it. I donot feel bound to go into the whole con- 
stiitwional argument to sustain the power until [ 
hear gentlemen, who admit the commercial power 
to make haibors and clear out rivers, in which I 
heartily concur, draw a distinction intelligible to 
me, against the power in this case. 

The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cray,] and 
the other Senators, have based their arguments 
ag iinst this bill, sofar as [have been abie to un- 
derstand, them, on the following ground,in addition 
to the constitutional objections, and the locality 
of the road, which objections I have adverted to. 
They say that the funds, or rather the two per cent. 
of the sales of the public lands in the Sta’es through 
which the road runs, has been exhausted; and, 
therefore, there is no obl:gation on the part of the 
Government to complete the work. I am aware, 
sir, that this argument is plausible, an! upon a su- 
perficial view of the subject, itis well calculated to 
prejudice honest minds against the bil. I salt, 
therefore, direct the most of the remarks which I 
shall submitat this time to that point, leaving the 
Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Youne,] my colleague, 
and others, to discuss the subject more at large. 
I am not about to deny the position assumed, that 
a sum equal to the amount of the two per cent. of 
the salesof the public lands ia the S ates of Ohio, 
Indiana, I'linois, and Missouri, hs been expended 
by tbe General Government on this road. I pre- 
sume such to be the fact. But,s:r, when I have 
almitted all this, I contend that,so far as the 
merits of the question are concerned, I have ad- 
mit'ed nothing again-t the bil. If this work be, 


_ as I contend it is, a national work, commenced by 


the Government, and Ivcated to and through its 
public domain, in the valley of the Mississippi, 
with the avowed object of facilitating the settlement 
of the public domain, and thereby of ‘aiding the 


| public Treasury in meeting the heavy debt which 


was hinging over the country; and if, by sach loca- 


' tion, as I contend, the G. vernmenth-ld out tothe par- 
| chasers of her lands the assurance that the :oad 


like to hear some gentleman, who has made this || 5° located by her shoud be finished, she canno, 
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how abandon the work wihovta gross violation 
of pablic faith, nor without doing the greatest in- 
justice to the people, who have purchased, and 
impioved at high prices, the land on the line of 
the work, relying on the completion of it in 
good faith; nor can the Government now aban- 
don the work without doing violence to the States 
through which it rans, upon general principles. 1 
am not now examining the compacts. It is a 
fact well known by ali Western Senators, that, 
upon the location of the Cumbetland road through 
the States west of the Ohio river, the State roads 
running in the same direction were abandoned. and 
the whole travel thrown upon this road; the Siate 
roads were jocated upon a scale corresponding 
with State necessiies and State means, while th’s 
road was located and intended to be construcied 
upon a scale of expenditure far beyond any thing 
that a State would have contemplated—hence the 
great injustice of abandoning this national work to 
be completed on a scale ruinous to the States, and 
about which they were not consulied; nor are their 
means adapted to it. I hold ugon general prinei- 
pies, therefore, that, as the work was laid down by 
the Federal Government on a national scale, it should 
be constructed by the National Treasury. But, sir, 
do the compacts rel eve the Government from her 
geceral responsibility to complete the construction 
of this work. I maintain that they do not; aad 
here I am apprised | am about to assault the sup- 
posed impregnable fortiess of the enemies to this 
work. I meet the question. with p'easure, and all I 
can ask is, that Senators may hear me with pa- 
lience and meet my arguments with candor. What 
is the true meaning of the compacts, or, in other 
words, what was the contract between the States 
west of the Ohio river and the Genera! Govern. 
ment in relation to this work? I am answered by 
the Senator from Alabama. It was simply that 
two per cent. arising from the sales of the public 
lands in those States should be expended by the 
Government lowards a road leading towards those 
States; and that when such an expenditure has 
been made, the Government has discharged its ob- 
ligation to the States. This position I wholly re- 
pudiate. I contend that the General Government 
was bound to make the road, and that the two 
per cent. reserved by her was to aid her in the com- 
pletion of the work; and I rely upon the following 
facts to sustain me. The construc’ion of this road 
was a part of the origina) land policy of the na- 
tion as the proprietor of the domain in the Valley 
of the Mississippi. It was commenced, and in pro- 
gress, long before the existence of the compacts 
between the Sates of Indiana, Illineis, and Mis- 
souii, With the General Govern nent, and was not 
therefore prompted by these compacts. 
Immediately afier the location of the road through 
Ohio, the Government reduc:d the price of the 
lands from two dollars to one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, and made large grants, for va- 
rous purposes, without the consent of the States. 
Toe States were never consulted in relation to 
either the route, scale, or location of the work, but, 
on the contrary, the Government laid down the 
scale and prosecuted the work upon her own plan, 
wholly incependent of the States, which certainly 
would not have been the case, had it been under- 
stood by either party that the work was to be aban- 
doned whenever the two per cent. was expended, 
arising from sales of the residue of the lands at 
tue reduced price. The truth is, as the early esi- 
mates and repurts show, it was believed by all par- 
ties that the two per cent. fand would finish the 
work; and it was upon that princip'e the Goverao- 
ment agreed to make it, and proceeded, without 
consultation with the States in relation to the scale 
or location of the work, as the States had nothing 
to do with that matter. What would have been 
the situation of the parties, if the construction of 
the Senator from Alabama should be adopted? 
Why, sir, he General Government would have the 
whole power in her hands, and the compacts to the 
S'ates would be a dead letiler. The expenditure 
of the two per cent. to.cards making a road leading 
towards the Sta‘e, might be so made as to lay out 
the whole fund east of the Alleghany mountains, 
on the foundation of a work whica the States west 
of the Ohio would be compelled to complete, to 





avail themselves of any benefit whatever from the 
fund, even if such a benefit would result from a 
woik not coming near their borders. Such a con- 
struction of the compicts would not be listened to 
a moment, were the question one between indivi- 
duals—much less can it be maintained between the 
high contracting parties in this ca-e. 


But let me examine the position a litile farther, 
and suppose the General Government a trustee for 
ihe States in the expenditure of the two per cent. 
fund on this road. I putit to the Senators who op- 
pose the bill, whether it was competent for her ‘to 
diminish the funds by a reduction of the price and 
quality of the land from which it was to be raised. 
Will Senators attempt to maintain that, in the dis- 
charge of the trust, the Goverameat could lay down 
the work on a scale so national and expensive 
that the fund would only be sufficient to commence 
the work, and leave for the States the completion 
of a work of dimensions so extensive as to put it 
out of their power to finish, without great embar- 
rassmen!? I hold that, viewing it merely as a trust 
question, a faithful discharge of that trust required 
the Government to appropriate the whole fand 
that would have arisen from the sales of the whole 
of the public lands at the prices fixed at the date of 
the compacts, in the completion of the work, and 
if she reduced the price of the Jand, made dona- 
tions or grants for any purpose whatever, laid out 
the work ona scale too extensive for the fund, 
with’ eld appropriations until they were consumed 
in repairs, or otherwise improvidently dissipated 
the fund, or detrated the object, it was at her peril 
and at her own expense, and is no answer to the 
States when they ask for the appropriations to 
complete the work. This, sir, is briefly my view 
of this question. I m‘ght amplify and illustrate, 
but I choose to be concise, in hopes that I may not 
deter those who are willing to understand this ques- 
tion from reading my remarks and examining my 
positigns. The argument of a bankrupt Treasury 
s-ems to be urged against this bill with unusual 
force by gentlemen who participate largely in na- 
tional expenditures. I have met this argument 
more than once during the discu:sion on this sub- 
ject in i's various stages, and I can do litle more 
now than repeat what I have before said; and that 
is, that I will not accept of that plea asa defence 
against the charge of a refusal to make this appro- 
priation; last year the same cry was raised; the 
bill pa-sed the Senate, and fell in the House. Not- 
withstanding the cry, then, I see the expenditures 
of the Government last year were $31,815,000, not 
a dollar of which was appropriated to this work. 
Where did it go? aye, that is the question, Are 
we, then, to be told of anempty Treasury as an 
excuse for not completing this road? Sir, will not 
that plea be just as good next year as it is this? 
Will not cbjects of expenditure be always found 
sufficient te drain the Treasury, in exclusion of 
this wo k, if we are to be put off with that excuse? 
As one of the friends of the work, I demand that it 
shall pa'ticipate in your expenditures. If econo- 
mizing isto be the order of the day, I am_ willing 
that our great work may bear its due propor- 
lion of the reduction of expenditures, with 
the other objects to which the national expenditures 
have been directed, but I protest against its exclu- 
sion. I regret exceedingly that the Administration 
should have thought proper to leave this work out 
of the annual estimates. I greatly fear the effect 
of this rejection in the estimates may prove dis- 
astrous to the appropriation, though I do not see 
why it should. I am apprised of the power 
of party, and how difficult it is for gentle- 
men to rid themselves of party influence; still 
Ido hope that the friends of this work will rise 
above party considerations, and sustain that 
policy which was commenced by Mr. Jefferson, 
and prosecuted through the succeeding administra- 
lions, maintain the national faith, and give no just 
grounds of complaint to those who have relied on 
vs to comp'ete this great natioral work. I will not 
detain the Senate longer, leaving it for others te go 
more at large into the condition of the road, and 
claims of the West. I rose to a few prominent 
points in the argument, and having said briefly 
what I proposed saying, I leave the matter witha 
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confident hope that the appropriation will not} 
withheld. 

Afier some remarks in reply by Mr. CLAY ¥ 
Alabama. 

Mr. ANDERSON said he did not rise for ty, 
purpose of entering inte the details of the discus 
sion, and should have been contented merely 1 
record his vote, but for the remarks which hai 
just been made by his friend [Mr. Cray] from 
Alabama. This last and earnest appeal which 
he had addressed to the opponents of this measure 
to induce them to support his amendment, made jt 
altogether proper that he should say a few words 
in exp!anation of the course he should take. 

Mr. A. said he had listened with great attention 
when this subject was discussed on yesterday, to 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator near h m, 
(Mr. Catnoun,] from South Carolina, and took 
occasion to state that he concurred most fully in 
the views which he had advanced in regard to the 
great principles that, in his opinion, apply to the 
main question. The amendment had beer advo. 
cated as a proposition wh ch would put this per. 
plexed claim forever at rest. If he entertained this 
hope, nothing would gratify him more than to give 
to it his most candid support; or if there was even 
a remote probability that this would be the resu}t, 
he would cheerfully unite with those gentlemen, 
There was nothing he more desired than that scme 
plan cou!d be devised by which this important and 
exciting subject could be surely and Jastingly se 
vered from vs. Buthe said he had examined the 
amendment with care, in the hope of finding the 
grounds upon which gentlemen had placed their 
expectations, and he regretted to say that there 
was nothing, either within the context or the pro- 
viso, which would justify him in the belief that it 
wou'!d be well received by the parties who are so 
deep'y interested, or which could be considered as 
in any way final and obligatory. Sir, said he, 
they have higher views of their own claims, which 
have risen with the progress of legislation. In 
fact, there is nothing by which you propose to bind 


them. It would only end as a mere gratuity, 
and the practical result would be, if they 
were to accept your proposition, the con 


dition would not be felt to be binding as 
to any thing except that they should merely take 
into theirown hands the application and expendi 
ture of a certain amount of money. They would, 
hereafter, urge that the very consideration ex. 
pressed upon the face of this amendment implied 
your concession of their claim; and after exhaust. 
ing the funds which you had given to them, they 
would return upon you with redoub'ed energy and 
augmented demands. They would come here 
from yearto year. They would never cease to 
urge their pretensions upon you. It is according 
to the laws which govern all human action that 
this should be so. We oughtto remember thata 
massive population, growing in numbers, and 
spread over a vast territory, occupying four States 
ot this Union, will continue to feel that their in- 
lerests have entered into-the success of this road; 
and, sir, you have no alternative but to meet the 
question face to face. He voted against the amené 
ment of yesterday for several reasons, which 
il was unnecessary to repeat, except to say, gene- 
rally, that he had no objection to the friends of 
the measure fashioning it ia its greatest strength, 
because, in a coniest of this sort, this would 
sooner or later be done; and the only true method 
of resistance was to meet itfully and boldly, and 
in the strongest shape in which it could be pre- 
sented. The overthrow would then be the mere 
signal and permanent. We have, sir, no safely 
in mere strategy. Ours is a cause which must be 
fought upon the basis of principle, or not at all. 
We have no allurementsto offer. If we are de- 
feated we must renew the contest—discuss our 
principles, enlighten the public mind, and rely 
upon it, in the end, a fice and thiaking people wil 
abide by their Constitution, and returo into the 
halls of Congress the true expression of their opi 
nions. Asto thie amendment, you have nothing 
to hope from it. It settles nothing, and, said he, 
I sha!l vote against it, and against the bill, because 
it is unconstitutional. 

Sir, said he, I should be greatly gratified to see 
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urselves relieved from the barden of this ques- 
' pn, so that the Congress of ‘his great Republic 
aid no longer experience this incessant and ha- 
: ssing oppression, and that in regard to all great 
estiods of such high constitutional import, no lo- 
cal interests, wielding a powerful influence, could 
be brought to move upon our sympathies. In thisy 
yiew, he hoped that the time would come when this 
sadject, embracing such a variety of considera- 
tions, will, under some judiciously devised plan, be 
fnally disposed of, and that we, sir, will be un- 
trammeiled, and beyond its reach. Sir, we will 
then stand as we oughit, fully and fairly as to mat- 
ers of this Sort, upon the great constitutional ques- 
tion of internal improvement by the General Go- 
yernment. All other lines and shades touching it 
will then be extinguished, and, in the true charac- 
ter of American Senators, we m‘ght put at rest for- 
ever the pretension of this immense and imposing 
power, which is advocated by a great party in this 
country. Sir, I look upon this power of internal 
ioprovement by the General Government as more 
seductive, influential, and dangerous than any 
which has ever been claimed for it. The power to 
establish a United States Bank is far beneath it, in 
al! that concerns the great practical results upon 
our social and political system. The latter is but 
as a single rod of iron, whi'e, compared to that, the 
other is as a thousand of similar size, bound inte a 
single bundle; and locking upon the question in 
this aspect, he preferred to meet it fu:l in the front, 
and, if we can, to vo'e it down. He believed 
it to be the only mode to adjust it, unless it can be 
otherwise done at some future day, by the fully ex. 
pressed concurrence of the parties involved. Mr. 
A.concluded by saying that these remarks were 
sufficient to explain what he thought as to the 
amendment, and which was the sole object for 
which he had risen. 

Mr. PIERCE briefly replied to Mr. ANperson, 
when 

The question was taken on the substitute, and it 
was rejected, by the following vote: 

YrAS—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Dixon, Henderson, Hubbard, King, Lumpkin, 
Pie:ce, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, and Rugglei— 
12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, 
Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, 
Davis, Fulton, Grundy, Lian, Merrick, Nicholas, 
Porter, Robinsén, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, Sonth- 
ard, Stange, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Wcb- 
ster, White, Wright, and Young—26. 

Mr. GRUNDY said that, as the season would be 
far advanced before this bill would be final y acted 
on in the House, and as the amount appropriated 
could not be profitaly expended the present sea- 
son, he moved tc reduce the sum in each State from 
$150,000 to $100,000. 

Mr PRESTON moved as an amendment to the 
amendment, that $100,000” be stricken out, and 
“475,000” inserted. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Preston's 
amendment, and it was agrcel to—ayes 23, noes 
17, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Andersen, Brown, Calhoun, 
Clay of Alabama, Clay of Kentucky, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Dixon, Falton, Hubbard, Kirg, 
Lampkin, Piere*, Prentiss, Preston, Roane, Rug- 
gles, Sevier, Southard, Strange, Webster, and 
Wright—23 

NAYS—-Mes:rs. Aller, Benton, Buchanan, 
Grundy, Henderson, Lian, Merrick, Nicolas, 
Porter, Robinson, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadze, Tappan, Wall, White, and Young—17. 

The question thea being about to be put on the 
engrossinent of the bl, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky intimated his wish to 
address the Senate on the bil!; and, on his motion, 
The Senate adjourned. 


SPEECH OF MR. SAMUELS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, April 13, 1840—In 
Commitee ofthe Who'e, on the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 

ase; of the Government, for the year 1849. 
tr. SAMUELS said: Mr. Chairman, the sab- 
$2! now under consideration is a bill makjog ap- 
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propriations for the civil dud diplomatic expeus s 
of the Government for the year 1840. Itis neces- 
sary to state this fact, and occasionally to recur to 
it, or it may be over! oked in the wide range 
which the debate has assumed It isa subject 
worthy of remark, that the section now before the 
committee, is that appropriating money for the sa- 
larves of the President and his Cabinet counsellers. 
It must be admitted, by every member, that this 
appropriation must be made as long as the law 
fixing the salaries remains as at present. This 
waste of time, the whole day, up to this hour, 
upon a subject about which there can be on differ- 
ence of opinion, cannot be justified. In the re- 
markslam aboutto make, but litile will be ad- 
ded to the abuse adverted to. Considering the 
debate who'ly irregular, I will not practise my- 
self that which I condemn in others. 

My principal objectin rising, is to take issue 
with several gentlemen who have favored the 
committee wiih their views. My colleague, [Vr. 
Wise,] the gestleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. 
Cu-HiNnG,] and the gentloman from Peansyivania, 
(Mr. Eiopte } all concurred in opinion that the 
Executive is responsible for the approp”a'ions con- 
tained in this bill, if it shall pass. My col'eague 
[Mr. Wise] especially, oftener than once inqired 
of the chairman of the Comnities of Ways 
and Means whether this bill was reeom- 
mended and approved by the Executive: ani when 
informed that it was prepared from estimates fur- 
nished by the Departments, he took particular 
pains to divect the attention of the committee to the 
fact that it wasso pr percd. He avowed his pur- 
pose of fixing the responsiblity of the measure 
upon the Executive. From all this we might infer 
that my co!]-azue holds that the Executive is in- 
vested with the power to make appropriations, for 
it would be high!y unjust to hold him responsible 
for them, if he have no such power. Does my col- 
league ho'd that, because an appropriation is re- 
commended by the President, that Congress is 
bound to make it? 

[Mr. Wise was understood to an-wer in the ne- 
getive.] a 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusu- 
ING] expressed the opinion that we onght to vote for 
appropriations recommendcd by the Executive, un- 
less in an extreme case. Tre gentleman from 
Pennsylvania went so tar asto hold the Depart- 
ment responsible for the correctaess of their esti- 
mates, and if there were any omissions or errors in 
those estimates, he would not vote appropriations 
called for by supple meatary estimates, unless good 
reasons could be shown why they were not inc’ud- 
ed among the first. He was pleacel to inicite 
this course for himielf, becaue, as he al'eged, it 
wou'd prevent the practice which he charge! upon 
the Departments of making e-timates which are 
publisiied extensively through the country, and af- 
terwarls making additional estimites, which have 
not the same degree of pudlicity given to them. 

The opinions of the three gentlemen seem to be 
based upon the hypo hesis that the power of o-igi- 
naling appr priations, to some extent, at least, is 
with the President; cr why attach so much conse- 
qnence to h's recommendation-? 

To these opiaions, and the obvious in‘errnees from 
them, [ cannotassent. I hold that, in the cons'itn- 
tional distiioution of power touching this subject, 
the President is only invested with the power to re- 
commend to the considcraion of Congress such 
moasttres as he shall judge necessary and expedi- 
ent: the duty of Congress iz not changed by the 
fact that a measure comes forward wih the Exe- 
calive recommendation. The power of Cong:ess 
to lay and collect taxes, &>. to provile for the 
common defence and general welfare, to raise an‘ 
supp rt armies, to provile and miin‘aia a navy, is 
conferred by the Cons'ituton; and, whether the 
Ex-cn'ive makes a recommendation or not, the 
power, the duty, and the responsibili'y of Congress 
are precisely the same. Gen'lemen conld not, if 
they would, avoid the respons bility of their sta- 
lion, e ther by delegating their power to the Execu- 
live, er by yieldivg sabmission to hs recommenda- 
tions. ‘The acts of Congress are chargeable to that 
body: if they waste the public money, they are re- 
sponsible; if they suffer it to be done by the Exe- 
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cuive, they are guilty of a double dereliction of 
daty, in neglee ing the public interest, and in per- 
mittng aa encroachment on their constitutional 
power. 

Nor can gentlemen, with more appearance of 
justice, ascribe to the Secretary of the Treasury 
any re pon-idility on acecunt of the public expen- 
dtares. His duty, as defined and laid down by 
law, is to digest and prepare plans for the improve- 
mentand management of the revenue, and tor the 
support of the public credit; to prepare and report 
estimates of the public revenue and public expen- 
ditures, and to superintend the col‘ection of the re- 
venue, and to lay before Congress, at every ses- 
sion, a report on those subjects, for their informa. 
tion. Whether his policy be good or bad, whether 
his pl ns b* wis or unwise, is a subject wheh 
Congréss alone are able to decide. Their accounta- 
bility to the people is not lessened because the Se- 
cretary of tie Treasury may have recommended 
the measures they acopt. 

Av the present s*ssion of Congress, the President, 
in accord:nee wiih his daty, has recommended to 
Congress such measures as he deemed neces-ary 
an{ expedient. Among other measures recom. 
mend: d, is the practice of economy. It is our duty 
to consider ths recommendation with reference 
only to is own intrinsic merit, and apart from the 
quarier whence it cones. It is at all times the 
duty of Congress to appropriate no more money 
than is demanded by the public welfare; ard now 
that we are enzaged in the consideration of a bill 
makirg app opriations,yit is the duty of every mem- 
ter of tre committee toexamine it cl sely, and see if 
there be aay extravagant or superfluous appropri- 
ation, andifso, toamend the bill. [ther fore invoke 
t eaid of my coliergue’s superior experience: if there 
be any thing exceptionable in the bill, | hope he 
will take up the challenge of my friend the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
make it apparent. That geutlemaa invied scrati- 
ny, yet my colleague made Lo specific charge 
agains! the bil. 

{Mr. Wise said he had several amendments to 
(ffer, when we shall arrive at the sections for which 
they are intende! | 

I am glad to hear my colleague say this: it 
shows that he has had the pil under consideration, 
and gives some as-uranee that the subject is ]koly 
10 receive the investigat.on due to it atth» hands of 
Ceoncress. For mys-if, t profess a strong desire to 
practise economy in the public expenditures, and 
will show my sincerity by my votes. 

My colleague (Mr. Wire] has animadverted 
with great Severity upon what he ceems the fear- 
fol and enormous expead tures of money for seve- 
ral years pas: he took some pains to show the 
average amounts for those years: he made a calcu- 
lation to show how much per head this exseoditure 
wou'd have imposed on each individual if the mo- 
ney hid been raised by a cap tation tax. He made 
the average annual expenditure for the time em- 
braced in his ca'culation beiween thirty-three and 
thirty four millions of dol'ars. All this expend ture 
he ascribed to the pres’nt Admin stration and that 
imm diately preceding it. He scarcely recognised 
the intervention of Congress in making the laws 
appropria‘ing money. He desounced the Execue 
tive for his extravagance in unmeasured terms. 
When inquirelot by the gen'eman fiom New 
Yerk, (Mc. Vasperpve.,}] wiesherhe expected the 
Executive to wilbhold his ecnstitutional s*nction 
from the appropra*on ‘aws upon the ground of 
their supposed ex ravaginee —and wheth r he cen- 
sured tim for havirg given that sanetion, my 
colleague distinctly admitted that h- did not expect 
the Executive to withho'd his sanction [orsach reae 
son—thai it was unusual and improper to do so. 
AltSough my colleegue tok no exception on ac- 
count of the Presden’s exercise of bis constitu- 
tloaal power, yet he ascribed to h m a certain mys- 
terious subtie influence over members of Congress; 
an iufluence which my colleague, with ail his 
graph:c powers, could not delineate or define, yet 
which he alleged to have ex-stence, and of which 
he.asserted the gen lemkn from New York, [Mr. 
VANDERPOEL } was fully conscious. Thi- toflueree, 
if exerted tor the purpose, my colleague tho gu 
would have kept down the expenditures, 
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Without stopping to defend the President and 
the former Congress from the grave charge im- 
plied in the statement of my colleague, I must say 
that the ceasure conveyed by it is most unjus’. 
The charge is, that a secret influence is po sessed 
by the Executive over a co-ordinate branch of the 
Government, which is alixe di:honorable to bc th. 
Yet because he foregoes the exercise of that al- 
leged influence in regard to a most important 
branch of public bus ness, it is made a subject of 
reproach. If such influence did exist, it would 
not have been a cause of complaint that it was 
permiited to lie inactive forever. 

My colleague gave his testimony, without re- 
serve, egainst the extravagance of the present and 
Jate Administration; he condemned th:m without 
any qualification or saving whatever. He gave 
amounts of money expended in various years, and 
because the amounts in ceitain years exceeded the 
amoun's in certain other years by large sams, he 
considered the charge fully made out. It seems 
to me, however, that, if the expenditures in 1838 
exceeded those in 1826 by the sumof fif'een millious 
of dollars, it by no means follows that the expendi- 
tures of 1838 were extravagant, because it might 
be necessary and proper to expeud so much more 
in 1838 than in 1626. The charge al eged, is, 
that a useless and wasteful expendiiure of public 
money has been made; my colleague bere tes‘i- 
mony tothe truth of the charge. It is due alike to 
himself, to his constituents, and to the Country, that 
full proof should be cbiamed upon this sutjeet. 
The charge is a conclusion dravn from many 
facis, and the justice or injustice of that conclu- 
sion must depend upon the facts from which it is 
drawn. The candor and liberality of my co'leegue 
should prompt bim to bear testimony in favor of 
the Adminis'ration upon those points whercin they 
are justified. That gentleman was a member of the 
Twenty-fifth Cengress: that Congress made the 
arpropriations which were expeuced i: the year 
1838, in which were made the larges. of the ex- 
penditures complained of. Testimony coming tom 
my celleasue would have great weight; andit would 
be important 'o hear him upon each tem of ex- 
ces: of expenditare in 1838 over 1826. Ihave pre- 
pared a table contrasting the expenditures of those 
years re:peciively, and woull Jike to know which 
of the appropriations ia 1838 he approved, and 
waich he opp sed. The aggregate of the excess is 
mace up of smallersums; and if each item of ex- 
ce s be justified, the who'e cann t be wrong. 

The table is not per‘ect, because of the great 
difficulty in i'entifying the charac’er of the expen- 
ditures in tiose years. [T will not detain the com- 
mittee by a minute examination of thes? particu- 
Jars, but there are a fewiems so large in amcunt 
as to show how a great pert of the exerss was 
created. For insiarce: 

1838 Comprnsation and mileage 








io Senators - - $175,728 89 
1826 do. 61.868 80 
Excess - $113.60 00 





1838 Contingent expences of the 


Senate - - - $127,823 10 
1826 do. 6,913 04 








Excess - $12. 910 06 


1838 Compen.ation to House of 
Representatives - . 
1826 do, 


$518,517 00 
328,803 00 





Excess ~ $189 744 00 
1838 Treasury Department: sala- 
ries in the offices of the 
two Comptroilers, five 
Audi'ors, Treasurer, Re- 
gis’er, General Land Of- 





fice, and Sol.citor - $337,013 22 

1826 Same items, as far as ex- 
pended - - - 219,155 45 
Exce s - $117,857 77 


a 
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1838 General Post Office: salaries 
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in the offices of the Post- 
master General, Aszsist- 
ant Postmaste:s Geaeral, 
and Auditor - - 
Salaries - - 


Excess - 


Territories + - 
do. = e 
Excess - 

Judiciary - - - 
d J © 2 © 


Excess - 


Buildingand repairing light- 
houses, ight-boats, buoys, 
&ec. and support and 
maintenance thereof - 

Same expenses - - 


Exces; 


District of Columbia, pub- 
lic buildirgs including 
Commissioner’s salary, 
publ c grounds, other im- 
provements, including 
bridge navigation of Po- 

- tomar, maintaining peni- 
leatiary, relief of cerpo- 
rafe c lies - - 

Repairing and bui'ding at 
President’s House, Capi- 
tol, and public offices, 
enclos nz and improving 
pub'ic grounds and 
squares ° - 


Excess 


Miat, for salaries, machi- 
nery, copper, buildings, 
“Cc. - - - 


Mints - ‘ * 
Exess . 


Pay of thearmy, subsistence 


of officers, subsistence 
and forage - - 
Pay of army, subsistence 
forage - - - 


Excess 


Fortifica'ions, armaments, 
repairs, Ordnance De- 
partment, cannon, shot 


and powder - - 
Fortifications and = Ord- 
nance Department, - 
Exces3 ° 


Indian Department, inclad- 
ing annuities and all 
ohcr expenditures on 
account of the? Indians, 
excepting the Seminole 
and Creek wars - 

Indian Department, Indian 
annuities, treaties with 
the Indians,trading houses 


Excess ° 


Preventing ani suppressing 
Indian hostilities - 

Nothing was expended un- 
der this head, 


Survey of ports, harbors, 
breakwaters, military 
roads and other inte:nal 


~ $1,251,998 
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$136,996 54 
38 350 00 





$98,646 54 








$115,812 82 
36,098 82 


$79,714 10 


$378 873 95 
209,861 91 





a 


$169,012 04 





$445 352 57 
182,738 61 
$262,613 96 








02,585 67 


ft 
en 


91,261 97 


€411,313 70 


$140,910 00 
43,668 27 


$97,241 73 








$2,559,758 08 
1,307,759 34 


~) 
— 


$1,123,162 85 


835,121,07 





$238,041 78 


——— ee oe 


$5,564,223 25 


753,247 54 





$4 810,976 21 





$3,804,359 20 





$3,804 359 20 




















improvements - ~ $1,188,876 ¢ 
1826 No sech expense Fae 
ieee 
$1,158 876 g 
pps 
1838 Cumberlandroad - - $351,977 @ 
1826 No such expense - - 


, 





—_—, 


$351,977 4) 





| 


1838 Revolutionary and other 





pensions - ~> $2,113,418 79 
1826 Pensions,Revolutionary and 
other - - - 1,556,593 93 
es, 
Excess - $556,824 9¢ 


a 


1838 Theamount of expenditures 
exhibited in the public 
account for 1838, under 
the head of naval esta- 
blishment, i : - fF $6,131,580 53 
1826 Expenditure under same 
head - - © 4,257,474 43 


Excesss - $1,874,106 19 
















































1838 Protection of Northern 
frontier - - 


$439,061 00 
1826 No such expense. 





$439,001 00 


$2,305,321 69 


Fxcess - 


1838 Trust funds held by the Go- 
vernment and paid over 
1826 Trust fands, viz: unclaimed 





merchandise, - . 266 47 
Exce:s - $2 305,055 49 





ees ee 


Uron these items alone, the excess of expenci- 
ture in 1838, over that of 1°26, is $18,522,130 59, 

[In the progress of the recital of the table, much 
desultory deba'e occurred between Mr. Samugis 
and Mr. Wisk, the former insisting that if any one 
of these excesses was improper and inexpedicnt, it 
should be pointed out, and interrogaung Mr. Wise 
as to his votes in regard to several of them. Mr. 
W. sa d it was impossible for him to recoilect how 
he mght have voted upon particular appropria- 
tions. In regard to the increasel expeuses of the 
army, Mr. W. said he was not answerable ai ail, 
as he had oppo ed the increase of the army, wheh 
necessarily increas: d the expenses. Mr. W. fina: 
ly declined answering any further questions. ] 

Mr. SAMUELS sail it was, in his op‘nion, 
wholly unjust to make a gn-ral and sweep- 
ing denunciation of waste and extravagance 
against the Administration, without being able 
and willing to particular ze. Such a course 
involved this injustce; there are many _ items 
of excess which ail must agree ought to be subjects 
of commendation r:ther than of censure: as, for in- 
stance, the expend.tureon account of the trust 
funds. ‘These funds were received almost entirely 
by the Government in satisfaction of claims by our 
citizens upon foreign Governments, yet, when 
paid over to the righiful owners, they go to swell 
the aggregate of expenditure, and are thus made 
the cause of repreach—that is, the Administration 
is reproached for successfully asserting, an! ho- 
nestly paying over, the claims of our citiz2ns upon 
fore gn powers. 

Mrz: Chairman: I think it has a'ready been shown 
that the responsibility of passing apprep iation 
laws rests wholly upon Concress. [tis for the peo- 
ple, who are cecply interes'ed, to inquire into this 
subject, and if there be any waste, to hold those 
accountable who cansed it. Itisa fact perfectly 
well known, that the original unmixed ‘Whig 
party” and their new al ies, the “Conservative par- 
ty,” held the power in the Flouse of Representa- 
tives duing the Twenty-fifh Congress, which made 
the appropriations for 18°8. In rezard to the 
Whig party, the immediate pol: ‘ical friends of my 
colleague—he must admit that they were not ander 
the influence ef the Executive—whatever they did, 
or omitted to do, cannot be charged to that officer. 
Th: “Conservative party” made a great display of 
independence; they bave not permitted the world to 
be in ignorance of their singular fortitude in with. 
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ctanding alike the frowns and blandishmen's of 
Execalive power. The merit which that pariy 
ec aims for iiself, is, that of unyielding firmness and 
nonesty. Without stopping to inquire how far these 
jofty pretensions are borne out by facts, it may 
safely be asserted that they were so far removed 
from the Administration and its friends as to pre- 
vent any imputation of influence by the Executive 
over them. ‘Thus it appears, thatin this House 
at least, the power-was not with the Administra- 
tion; and, so far as this House is concerned, the Ad- 
ministration and its friends are not chargeable with 
extravaganee, if any there were, 

Whether there has been any waste of money 
heretofore, is more than I know. I hope, however, 
forthe future, we may be able to reduce the ex- 
penses within the limits of rigid economy. 


THE CURRENCY. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Fripay, March 6, 1840. 
Mr. Davis having concluded his reply to Mr. 
BucnaNan’s charge of misrepresentat:on, 
Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 
Mr. PresipDENtT: When I addressed the Senate on 
Tuesday last, I endeavored to state my cause of 





; compiaint in the milde:t manner which the nature 
of the case admitied, and to treat the Senator from 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] so far as I could,with 
The remarks of that gentle- 
man to-day have abso'ved me from any such obli- 
gation, and I shall proceed to refer to bis misre- 
presentations of my speech in favor of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill as they deserve. At the 
same time, I shail endeavor to perform this du'y in 
a manner cons stent with my own self respect, 
and with the elevated character of the Senate. 

The Senator, in his labored remarks, has endea- 
vored to draw me into a false issue. In this at- 
tempt, he shall not succeed. I am nct thus to 
be diverted from my purpose. Have I, or have 
I not, advanced the a‘'guments which he has pub- 
lished to the world, that I urged in favor cf the bili? 
This is the ques’ion at issue between us. 

In regard to his speech against the Inde;endent 


' Treasury bill, I have never said (for | never shall 
_ say what Ido not know to be true) that he did 
not make that speesh in 


the Senate. The 
hour was late—the patience of the body was 
exhaus ed, and he left the seat near me which he 
usually occupies, and spoke from another part of 
the hall. He is, therefore, mistaken in sta‘ing 
that | sat near where he stood, whilst he was de- 
livering his speech. Not having the least inten- 
tion of replying to him, I was talking freely, when 
in my seat, to those around me, and was out of it 
a considerable portion of the time whilst he was 
speakinz. I not only did not hear hin utter any 
one of the misrepre-entations of which I now com- 
plain; but I most solemnly declare that I never 
even su-pecied him for having given them curren- 
cy in his speech, until my attention was called to 
itby a friend on Saturday evening last. ‘iis 
may have been culpible negligence on my part. 
Whether or not, it has taught me the necessiiy of 
paying strict attention to that Senator’s sta'ements, 
should he ever reply to me hereafter. 

But, sir, whether the speech delivered ani the 
speech published be ifentical or not, tuis cannct 
vary the question. It remains precisely the same. 
Has the Sena‘or a'tributed to me argamenis in 
support of the bill which I never used? This is the 
point in controversy. 

If the most aitful and unfair man in the world 
had de'ermined to destroy any public measure, in 
what manner conld he most effectually damn it in 
public estimation? It would be to enumerate all the 
terrible cons:quences which would flow from it, 
according to the predictions of its enemies, and put 
thim into the mouth of i's friends as arguments ia 
its favor. There could not by possibility be any 
stronger admissions of its eviltentency. Such is 
the manner in which I have been treated by the 
Senator, and such is the character of my complaint 
against him. 

Sir, the enemies of the Independent Treasury 
have denounced it, from the beginning, as a 
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measure which would des'roy the banks of the | 
country, introduce an exclusive metallic currency, 
prostrate credit, check importations, and reduce the | 
value of property and the wages of labor. Now, | 
I cou'd not offer the least objection against any Se- | 
nator in the Opposition for urging any arguments 
he pleased, to prove that the bill would be produc- 
tive of allthese fatal consequences. This would 
be all perfectly fair. What I do object to, is, that 
the Senator, instead of urging these arguments 
against the bill himsel’, has reiterated, over and 
over again, that I supported it, because these disas- 
trous consequences would result from its passage. 
The Senator has placed me precisely in this posi- 
tion. If 1 can prevent it, he shall not escape trom 
this p!ain question of fact by retreating into a wide 
field of irretevant argument. 

If this matter had been personal to mysel! alone, 
I might have borane it, and probably would have | 
borne it, in silence. But, on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election, my sins are to be visit d upon the pre- 
sent Administration, whose principles [ sapport. 
The President is to be struck at through my side: 
and it is thus attempted to make the public bel eve 
that he also sustains the Independent Treasury bill 
because it will be productive of all the ruinous con- 
sequences which have been portrayed. This is the 
key to unlock the whele pubushed speech of the 
Senator from: Massachusetts. 

In its first paragraph, he professes his intention 
of making ‘a brief reply to the new doctrines 
which have been now, for the first tims, published 
here, and cc meto us through channels that leave 
no doubt of their being the doctrines of the Aiimi- 
nistraiton.” 

Now, Mr. Presilent, what are these new doc- 
trines which the Senator says involve “great and 
momentous considerations, affectit g the most che- 
rished interests of the peop'e?” After heralding 
ihem in this imposing manner, he proceeds to an- 
nounce them. Two friend. of the Administration, 
siys he, Mr. Watker and myself, have deciared 
that this bill—mark me—this very Indepenceat 
Treasury bill ‘“‘contains the necessary corrective 
{for the evils] imputabie to the pernicious influence 
of bank paper, as it will check importations of fc- 
reign goods, suppress what they call the credit sys- 
tem, and by restoring a specie carrency, reduce the 
wages of the l.borer and the value of property.” 


its friends; and, alarming as the doctrines are, 1 am 
gratified that they are frankly avowed.” 


ought L not to be placed in confinement by my 


What' s'r, torise bLe‘ore this august body and to 


check importations; third, because it will suppress 


am place! by the Sena‘or’s speech. I! these impu- 
tations were well founded, I must be one of the 
most feroc.ous men 'n existence. 
be my cel ght. 


‘This is the character given to the measurelby 


Now, sir, shonid I not deserve a straight jacket; 
friends, if these imputations were well founded? | 


say, Mr. President, I support the Independent | 
Treasury bil—first, because it will destroy the | 
banks o! the country, abolish all bank paper, and | 
restore a specie currency; second, because it will | 


the credit system; and fourth, because it will recuce | 
the wages of the laborer ani the value cf property! | 
Aud yet tis is the ridiculous a'titude in which Lt | 


Destruction must | 
No wild agrarian in the country | 
has ever thought of waging such an indiscriminate | 
War against all property, my own among the rest, | 
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as that which has been attributed to me by the Se- | 


nati r. 
Now, sir, need I say in the presence of this bo ly, 


before whi. h my speech was delivered, thatI never | 


used any such arguments? On the contrary, in 


my reply to the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. | 
Cray,] lL advanced no “new doctrines,” but pur- | 


sued the very same course of argument which I 


had adopted when this measure was first before the | 


Senate in September, 1837. I was thenconvince4, 
and so declared in the most solemn manner, that 
this bill would not injuriously affect the sound and 
solvent banks of the country; and my reflections 
since have served to confirm this conviction, One 
of the points which I moststrongly urged at that 
lime, in answer to the objections of the enemies of 
the bill, was, that it would not operate with that 
severity apon the banks which they professed to 
apprehend, I alleged “that the cause was too im- 
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potent to produce any such effect,” and “that is 
influence would scarcely be fe't;’? and I main- 
tained these propositions in the course of my re- 
mirks. In my late speech, which has been the 
subject of so much unfounded remark, I congratu- 
lated the country that ‘the prominent arguments 
formerly urged against the Independent Treasary 
bil had nearly all vanished away.’’ Among others 
of this deseription, IL expressed my astonishment, 
‘that we had no homily from the Senator [Mr. 
Cay] against the specie clause of the bill. Even 
this seems to have lost much of its terrors. It is 
no longer the terrific mors'er which was to devour 
all the banks, and establih a pure metallic cur- 
rency for all the transactions of all the people of 
the United States.” 

And yet, in the very face of all this, the Sena- 
tor, in his speech, has put into my mouth, as argu- 
men's in favor of the bill, and of course as conse- 
quences resulting from it which I desired, that it 
wou'd destroy the banks, introduce a pure metallic 
currency, suppress credit, and reduce the wages of 
labor, and the price of property. Can he point to 
any portion of my speech in which I contended 
that this bill would produce these monstious ef- 
fects? If he himself had u'ged that it would, 
I say again, I could have made no objection. 
My cause of complaint is, that he has sent abroad 
to the world his speech, and has by it placed me in 
the ridiculous attitude of not only admi-ting that 
a'ltkese objections to the bill are true, but of 
strenuously urging its passage for this very reason. 
This, L repeat, is the point of the controver.y be- 
tween ns. Tn order to make good his charge, he 
must prove that I used any such arguments in faver 
of the bill—a task whic no mcral man can per- 
form. I never thought or dreamed of any such ar- 
guments. 

3ut the Senator proceeds to weave his web with 
mech ait. He says: 

I will nownotice the effects upon the public policy imputed 
to this bill, We have always been told that it wasa simple 
proposition to divorce the Govgrament from the banks, so as to 


enabie it to hold us own money, and, therefore, harmless in lis 
character, as it Would affict nothing else. 


This was precisely the character which I gave of 
it throughout my late sprech. 

But, sir, (gays the gentleman from Missachusetis) the Sena. 
tor from Pennsylvania, while he declares that he is not for an 
exclusive hard money currency, or, in other words, is not hostile 
to well regulated Sta‘e banks, 1 they can be well regulated, as 
he expresses himself, argues that this bill will diminish im- 
portations, suppress credit, and stop apeculation. hy modi/y- 
ing the currency, so far Gs to work out these extraordinary 
ends 


And here permit me to observe, that the extreme 
candor of the Senator jis worthy of all commenda- 
tion. Heseems to have been shocked at my de- 
structive propensities. He was unwilling that the 
public shou'd believe that even this bill was as bad 
as I had represented itto be. In order to apolegize 
fur my indiscretion, and to prevent the country 
trem beirg too much alarmed at my argument:, he 
most kindly interposes. 

Tam by no means satisfied (says he) that it (the vill) is capa- 
ble of producing all these consequences; but as such a power is 
imputed to itby its warmest friends, and those 1tho are in the 
counci!s and confidence of the Administration, who bring tt 
forward with this riew and expectation, I shall, in this re- 
ply, confine myself to the positions assumed. That it will do 
the country no good, I have never doubted; but [have never al- 


lowed myselfto believe thtt it can exert that influence upen its 
affuirs which is ascribed to it. 


Those in the counei!s and confidence of the A¢- 
minis'ration bring the bill forward and impu'e these 
terrible con equences to 1'; ‘hough the Senau r him- 
self recoi's from the idea that it would produce 
such disastrous effects I again repeat that this is 
the issue between him and me. Did I ever im- 
pute any such consequences to the bil? That is 
the question. 

The Senator next proceeds to comment separate- 
ly in detail upon each of the a-guments in favor of 
the bill which he has thos imputed to me, as though 
they had been leading poin's of my speech. Af- 
ter concluding this portion of his sperch, he refers 
ts the 3d. or 4d. per day which the laboring man in 
hard meney Holland receives; and thus leaves it to 
be inferred, though he has not expressly asserted 
the proposition, that I cesire to bring down the 
Jaboring man to the condition of the miserable serfs 
ef Europe. The Senator has shown much iagerui- 
ty in this effort. 

He then proceeds to h's hypothetical case. Hy- 
pothetical I admit it to be in the first instance; bu 
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after stating it as such, he makes it real, by declar- 


ing that I had ascribed the power to the bill of pro- 
ducing the effect which he de-cribes, 

And here, sir, permit me to remark, that after 
the disclaimer which I understood him to have 
made on Tue-day fast, in regard to this topic, I 
should have taken care in my reported speech to 
have suppressed every allusion to the subject 
which could have caused him pain. He hes now 
disclaimed the disclaimer, and I shall act accord- 
ingly. 

He says: 

To follow out the case, I have supposed the Income of every 
man, except the exporter, is to be reduced one half in the value 
of wages and property, while all foreign merchandise will cost 
the same, which will obviously, in effect, double the price,as 1 
will take twice the arnount of labor, or twice the amount of the 
products of labor, to purchase it. 


Thus far the case is suppositious; but the Sena- 
tor, in plain English, makes i: a reality against my- 
self in the very me xt sentence, 

“Ido not ascribe,” says he, “this power to the 
bill; but it is enough for me that its friends do.” 
What power? What is the immed ate antecedent? 
Is it not this power, ascribed by its friends to the 
bill, of reducing one half “the value of wages and 
property” in the country?) But let us pr ceed a 
sittle further. In the nex’ sentence he asks, ‘twhat 
response wiil the farmers, mechanis-, mana‘acta- 
rere, and laborers, make to such a fl giitous propo- 
sition ”” 

What is this Mogitious propesiticon? Ts it the 
Independent Treasury bill in itseli? No, sir; no. 
Tae Senaior throaghout, with aTected cando-, ex- 
presses the op nion that ‘his bill would prod ice no 
such fatal consequences a 
by i's trends, ‘mpt 
on the parto! the Senator to inince the pudlic to 
believe that one of my argaments in fiver of the 
bill was that it would reduce the vaue of weg's 
an! property one-ha f. He was pursumng the corse 
which he had adopted thoughout every previous 
part of his speech, still persis ing in Coing me the 
injury of putting arguments into my Mou h which 
I had never wirered. Any piain inan wh» read 
his speech woild place this construction upon it 
Afier the Sena'or has done me ali the mi cuief he 
could, in pubic estimation, ft is cow teo late for 
him to say that he did not attribute this argument 
io me, 

Sir, his speech iz nota manly and open aren 
mect against the Ind-peucent Treasury bill. [tis 
a subtle and ingenious contrivance thoughout, for 
the purpose of casting odium upon the Aduansira- 
ton and its friends, by ascribing to thein argumen's 
which they never vtered, ani scniments which 
they have als ays disavowed. 

it isan atempito imp.se upon the pub'ie the 
belief that we supportthe til, not because it will 
separate the banks from the Government, but be- 
cause it will destroy the baxks, ia'roduce a pure 
metallic currency, suppress credit, and reduce he 
value of property and the wages of labor. The 
Senator has be ome the wilness against us; and he 
canuno!, and shal! not, escape from the cousequen- 
ces of his own testimony. 

A “flegitiovs preposition’? The hghest Enz- 
lish authority informs us thatthe meaning of the 
worl ‘“fligitious,” "and! 
shall leave the Senate and the worl! to determine 
whether this term may act be more appropriately 
applied to the Senato.’s mMisrepresertanons of my 
remarks than to the Tade; end>nt Treasury bill. 

Whata wonderful spec‘ace ss presented im th’s 
speech of the Senaov! Froi_ tie first to the last, 
fiom the b ginning to the end of my speech, I 
did notattriout+ to ‘his bi'l ene ol! equen- 
ces which hehasimpaelt tome. Wilh my settle! 
conv ctions of the «ffect of the bill, | should hace 
been the greatest dunce in Christend m tius to 
have causelessiy alarmed the fears ofthe coun ry. 
I never intimated that it weald seriously 1 jure, 
much less destroy, the State Banks. It never en- 
tered into my conception that it would introduce a 

ure metallic currency, cr reduce 
leas: or destroy the cred.t system, or serious y af- 
fect the business of the country in any manner. I 
treated it throughout, as what the Senator informed 
us we had been uniformly told by its fmends that 
it was, “a simple proposition to divorce the Govern- 


had been ascrib d to it 
No, sir; it 's palp bly an atte 


is “peculiarly infamous: 


the wages of 














|| ment from the banks so as to enable it to keep its 


i 
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ti 


reece OL LO a 


own money, and therefore, harm'e-s in its char- 
eacter, aS it would effect nothing else.” Through- 
out my Speech, it was one of my chief purposes in 
advccating the bill, as it had been in 1837, toal- 
lay the fears of the country, and to prove that it 
wou'd produce none of these fearful effects. 

I ain happy to think that my efforts in this re- 
spect, have not proved whoily unavailing 1 have 
good reason to believe that they have had some in- 
fluence in disabusing the minds of honest men and 
re‘ieving them from the apprehensions which they 
had formerly entertained on the subjec’. I pursned 
the very same course of argument I had done in 
September, 1837, when I first addressed the Senate 
on this bil. On that oecasion, I said: ‘ In this eri- 

is all which the Genera! Government can effect is, 
in the first p!ace, to withhold its deposites from the 
banks, and thas refrain from contribuung i's funds 
tv swell the torient of wild speculation; and, in the 
second place, to restrain the extiavagance of their 
credits and issues, in some small degree, by collect- 
ing and disbursing onr revenue exclusively in spe- 
cie, or in the notes of banks which will pay the 
balances due from them in specie, at short intervals. 
To acconpli-h these twe purposes, as we'l 2s to 
render the public revenue more secure, are the cb- 
jects of the bill and am: ndment now before the Se- 
te.” T[ never, for a single moment of my life, 
entertained the idea which the Senator has imputed 
to me, that the bill wou'd destroy the Banks, or 
even res'tain their extravagi nee excerpt “in some 
small Cegree.”” Was the impuration justified by 
any rematks in my late spee h? That, I repeat 
again, 's the ques'ion between the Senator and my- 
self. In thatspeech, I declared that— 

“Our chief objects in adopting the Independent Treasury 
are, to disconnect the Government from all banks, to secure 


people's money from the wreck of the banking system, and 
tou e i m@ways rea ly to promote the prospe rity of the conn- 
try in peace, and to defend it in war. Inci lentally, however, 
it wilide some good in checkiug the extravagant spirit of specu: 
ation, Which is the bane of the country. 
Ja the first place, by 


nendi urea of 


ha 


requiring speci 


the Government, vor 


in all receipta and ex- 
you will ereatean additional de- 
id and silver to the amount of five millions of del- 
lars per annum, according to the estimate of the Presidest. A 


mand for g 


ge » n of this sum will be d:awa from the banks, and 
his will eompel them to Keep more specie m their vaults, in 
propertion to their circula ton and deposi es, and to bank less. 
Phis,so far asic mfay go willstrike atthe :o0: of the existing 
evi I fear, however, tha: it will prove to be but a ve ry inade- 


quat: restraint upon excessive banking. 


In the second place. this bill will, in come degree, diminish 
Mi Pnports, especially after June, 1842.) £ most heartily con- 
ur witrthe Senator in desiring this result. Whatisthe condi 
of the tmporting business at the present moment? It is al. 
most exclusively in the hands of British agents, who sell all the 


ulactures they can dispose of in other portions of the world, 





] wing the 1 luum here togiutour markets. Accord- 
ur ex ng laws, they receive a credit from the Govern- 
fin amount of its duties. They sell the goods for cash: 
and this credit becomes so much capia! in their hinds, to ena- 
ble ‘hem to make fresh importations. The Independent Trea- 
sury bill requires tharall duties shall be paid in gold and silver; 
mid rJune, 1812, the compromise law will take away the 
‘ ver. We shall then havea system of cash du- 
’ ion, Which will contribute much to reduce the 
amount of our importations, and to eacourage dom:stic manu- 
{ ive 
In the third place, this bill will make the bankinc interest the 
Trealest economists li the country, so far asthe Government is 
eo t. Their nerve of eelf mterest will be touched in fa- 
ver of economy, and this will induce them to unite with the 
people in reducing the revenuea d exnenditures of the Go- 
verun to the lowest stan lard « enily with the public 
gaod hey wi!l hereafter abhor a surplus revenue, as much 
as they delghted in it formerly, when they used tt for banking 
{ ses. Any surplus which may exist ln future, will be 
1 > OF go'l and silver, i th vaulis of nur dep 20 
ries: ar in proportion t amonnt, will deprive the banks of 
ymoach oftheir apecite. They wil, therefore, become the par- 
ing e revenue to the actual and ne« Ury eX- 
pe ofthe Government o that the specie may flow out 
Sub-Treasuri with a rapidity corresponding with its 
i Nothing but a large su plus can seriously injure the 
: This was 1 natrated to me by one of the tnost cis. 
fonanctiers Which mM country A s ever prodnced, not 
' [beheve, friend:y tothe Independent Treasury. ‘These 
Treasury ifts, in the natural course of business, will find their 
way eiher o the banks at the very points where our depoci- 
taries nre situated, or into the hands of individualsthere hav- 
ing doties to pay to the Government. ‘ake, for example, 
New York A public creditor receives such a diaft on the 


receiver-general in payment of his debt. Willhe carry it to 
New Vork, re 
ery 


wt “rean 


ve payment, and transport the specie from that 
Such instances will be rare He will cenera!] 
in the bank with which he transac's hs business, 
wherever that may be. This bank, if not in New York, will 
transmit it for eotlection to one of the banks there: and thus 
these banks will draw the specie from ourdeposisaries as ramid!y 
as it is drawn fromthem for the payment } : 
Thus the equilibrium will be preserved, so long as the Govern- 
ment is without a large gurplus In other instances, these 
drafts will be sought afier and procured by individuals having 
duties to pay, and they will be presented to the receivers-ge- 
neral, and accepted by them instead of gold and silver,” 


y deposite 


nc EE ig 
of the public dues, 
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Senate, 

—————— ee 
I have presented these extracts from » 


speech b fore the Senate, for the purpose of shoy, 
ing how absurd it was to have imputed to me the 
arguments in favor of the bill attributed to me b 
the Senator from Massachusetts. Instead of ascrib. 
ing to this bill the power of destroying the banks 
and introducing a pure metallic currency, I dp. 
clave that “I fear it will prove to bea very inaoe. 
quate restraint upon excessive banking;” and tha, 
twill not affect the banks at all, unless a Jarye 
surplus of gold and silver should be locked Up in 
the vaults of the Sub-Treasureries—a cae Rot 
likely soon to occur. 

I have also stated that it would, in some degree 
diminish our impceris, especially atter June, 1849 
when the duties on impor ed goods must be paid in 
cash, and thus encourage our domestic manufac 
tures, Js there a patriot—nay, is there a man in 
the country who does not consider this “a cop. 
summation devoutly to be wished?” 

As I stated betore, I ridiculed the idca that this 
bill would destroy the banks of the country, and 
substitute a pure metallic currency for bank pa- 
per. Instead of destroying the banks, I proved 
that it did noteven contain any power of whole. 
some regulation; but for this purpose we must ap- 
peal to the Siae Legislatures. IT also established 
the position, that neibher a bank of the United 
States, ncr the Bank of England—instrume its of 
vastly greater power than tre Independ nt Treasu- 
ry—could, even if they possessed the inclination, 
restrain the excessive issues and credits of the 
banks of their respective countries. 

Now, sir, I have pre eated to you the materials, 
and the only matenals, from which the Senator 
from Massachuset's could have derived the charge 
against me, which is prese:te?! in different forms 
throughout the whole course of his speech; that | 
had argued that this bill would destroy the banks, 
restore a specie currency, reduce the wages of la- 
bor and the value cf property one half, check im. 
pcriations, and suppress the credit system. I ne. 
ver atiributed any one of these consequences to the 
bill, It is too impotent in its characier to produce 
any such effects, 

The Senator does not seem to perceive, that even 
if he ecu'd prove | was a hard money man, this 
would not, in the slightest degree, jusufy his state. 
ment of the nature of my argument. Itis now too 
late for h'm to say, as he has done, that he did not 
cors der it of any moment to investigate the degree 
oft influence which the bill might have; but as I 
had admitted at would have some ivfluence as a 
corrective, he had directed bis reply to the generel 
scope of my argument. Had his publis!.ed speech 
corresponded with these sentiments, he and I 
should never have had this unpleasant con'roversy. 
What I complain of is, not that he drew unjust in- 
ferences from my argument; but that he imputed 
to me arguments which I never used: not that he 
declared that I had expressed the opinion that the 
bill would have some influence &s a corrective, 
which I certainly did express, and clearly defined 
wha', in my opinion, would be the extent of its in- 
fluence; but that he put into my mouth, as argu- 
ments in favor of th bill, that it would destroy the 
bauks, introduce a pure metallc currency, pros- 
trate credit, and reduce the value of weges and 
property. My cause of complaint is not any de- 
ductions which he might have diawn, fairly or 
unfairly, from my syeech; Lut it rests cn the fact 
that he has attribated to me erguments in support 
of the bill which Inever arged or thought of urging. 
He might himself have conteaded, he might, ot he 
could, have inferred from my speech that | was a 
hard money man, (though this would have been 
mos! usjust towards me,)ind have drawn any deJlue- 
tions from this fact whch te thought proper; bat 
he had no right to make me say that ihe bill would 
estabit h a hard money curres cy. 


Now, sir, the whole of the miserable attacks 
which have been ma’e up»n me are bared alone 
on the presumption that I am an exclusive hard 
money man. On this question my opinions have 
never been disguised. Although wiser and beter 
men than myself may be friendly to a pure metal- 
lic cursency, yet when the subject was first 
broached in the Senate, I took a decided stand 
against it, .which I have ever since maintained. In 
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age: 
i 4 impossible that manufactures and commerce can flou 
rish to any great degree in this country without the aid of enten- 


| sivecredit. I wou d not, therefore, abolish banks if I could. 


A return to a pure metallic currency is impossible. To make 
ach ao attempt would be ruinous as well as absurd. It would 
ene diminish the value of all property more than fifty per 
cent.; and would, in effect, double the amount of every man’s 
jebis. It would enrich creditors at the expense ef their debtors, 
and thus make the rich richer and the poor poorer. It would 
yze industry and enterprise. I would give enterprise 
wholesome food to feed upon; but would not drive it into mad 
speculation by administering unnatural stimulants. 

This is the ground which I occupied when the 

uestion was first raised before the country. It is 
the ground which I have maintained ever since. 
[ differ in this respect with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, Who is now absent, and have had 
many arguments with him, in a kind spirit, to 
convince him that he was wrong in advocating 
a pure metallic currency. On his return, he will 
be no little astonished to !earn that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has represented me, in the very 
speech which afforded the occasion of several of 
these friendly arguments, not only as a hard mo- 
ney man, but as having advocated the Independent 
Treasury bill, because it would put down the banks 
and introduce an exclusive hard money currency. 
The Senator fiom Mississippi, whatever may be 
his abstract opinions, never used any such argu- 
ments in favor of the bill. My sentiments upon 
the subject have been expressed fully and freely, 
both here and elsewhere, as often as the occasion 
offered. How any Senator could have mi:appre- 
hended them, Iam wholly ata loss to conjecture; 
especially after [ had clearly and distinctly repeated 
them in my late speech. ‘The published speech of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has placed me ina 
strange position. li was but the other day that a 
hard money jvurnal of high character was sent to 
me from New York, which denounced me in strong 
terms for expressing, in my late speech, sentiments 
friendly to the continued existence of banks. A 
s milar course has been pursued towards me by ano- 
ther paper of the same character, in Virginia. On 
the other hand, whilst I am thus attacked by the 
hard money men, the Senator makes his appear- 
ance, and asserts not only that I am a hard money 
man, but that I had urged the passage of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill, because it would convert 
the United States into a hard money country. 

Bat whilst I am opposed to an exclusive metallic 
currency, 1am equally hostile to that system of 
banking which has been the cause of (nose expan- 
sions and contractions of the pape’ currency which 
have produced so much ruin and misery among all 
classes of society. Thisis the crying evil of our 
country. Wouldto Heaven, I had the power to 
correct it! What was my argument in relation to 
this subject?’ I shall read my remarks to the Se- 
nate, as they are short; and because I cannot now 
state them with as much clearness and force as I 
did on that occasion. 

What has been the financia! history of this country for the 
last twenty-five years? Ican speak with positive knowledge 
upon this subject during the period of eighteen years since | 
first came into publiclife. It has been a history of constant vi- 
bration—of extravagant expansions in the business of the coun- 
try, succeeded by ruinous contractions. At successive inter- 
vals, many of the best and most enterprising men of the country 
have been crushed. They have fallen victims at the shrine of 
the insatiate and insatiable spirit of extravagant banking and 
speculation. Starting at the extreme point of depression of 
one of these periods, we find that the country has been glutted 
with foreign merchandise, and it requires all our effurts to pay 


the debt thus contracted to foreign nations. At this crisie the 
banks can do nothing to relieve the people. In order to pee. 
serve their own existence, they are carepelied to Contract the‘s 
loans and their issues. In the hour of distress, when their: s- 
sistance is most needed, they can do nothing for their votaries. 
Every articlesinksin price, men are unable to pay their debts, 
and wide-spread ruin pervades theJand. During this ftrst year 
wf the cycle, weare able to import but comparatively little fo- 
reign merchandise, and this affords the country an opportnnity 
of recruiting iteexhausted energies. The next year the patient 
begins to recover. Domestic manufactures flourish in propor- 
tion as foreign goods become scarce. The industry and enter- 
prise of our citizens have been exerted with energy, and our 
productions have liquidated the foreign debt. The third year, 
a fair business is done—the corentty presenis a flourishing ap- 
pearance. The banks, relieved from the drain of specie re- 

uired for semen oe begin once more to expand, and tempt 
the unwary to their ruin. Property of all descriptions com- 
mands a fair price. The fourth or the fifth year the era of ex. 
uavegant banking and speculation returns, again tu be succeeded 
by another ruinous revulsion. , 

This was the history of the country, up till 1837. Since then 
we have travelled the road to ruin much more rapidly than in 
former years. Before that; eriod, it had required from three to 
six years to get upan expansion, and its corresponding explo- 
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my speech of 1837, I used the following lan- 
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sion. We have now witnessed the astounding fact that we can 


pass through all these changes, and even from one suspension of 
specie payments to another, in little more than two years. 


Now, any person who hasread my speech with 
candor, any person who heard it io a fair spirit, 
must have observed that it was exclusively my ob- 
ject to correct the excesses of the banking system, 
nottodestroy the banks. I wished, by wise and 
wholesome Siate legislation, to reform it in sucha 
manner as to secure to the pecple the benefits 
which may be derived from it without involving 
them in ruin by its periodical excesses. I desired 
tosee asound mixed currrency established, so that 
the wages of labor, the value of property, and the 
prices of the necessaries and comforts of life, might 
have a fixed and permanent character, and not be 
liable to the perpetual fluctuation, to which they 
are now al every moment exposed. 

But the Senator seeks to involve me in incon- 
sistency, and to prove that I am a hard money man, 
notwithstanding my repeated and solemn disavow- 
als of this doctrine, and notwithstanding the ad- 
mission in his speech, that I had declared I 
was not friendly to an exclusive hard money cur- 
rency, nor hostile to well regulated State Banks. 
It is true that, in the very sentence in which he 
makes the admission, as well as throughout his 
speech, he nullifiesits effect, and proceeds to ar- 
gue as though it had never been made. What course 
does he pursue to accomplish this purpose? 

Having ever been the friend of domestic manu- 
factures, I endeavered to prove what I honestly 
believe to be the fact, that “the extravagant amount 
of our circulating medium, consisting, in a great 
degree, of the notes thrown out upon the commu- 
nity by eight hundred banks, was injurious to our 
domestic manufactures. Io other words, not that 
banking, but that extravagant banking and do- 
mestic manufactures are directly hostile te each 
other 

To establish this proposition,’ 1 referred to the 
well known principle of political economy, “that if 
you double the amount of the necessary circulat- 
ing medium in any country, you thereby double the 
neminal price of every article. If, when the circu- 
lating medium is fifty millions, an ariicle should 
co-t one dollar, it would cost two, if without 
any increase of the uses of a circulatinpg medium 
the quantity sh: uld be increased to one hundred 
millions.” 

In order to apply this principle to our condition, 
and place it in its most striking light before the 
country and the manufacturers, I took the United 
States, which is emphatically a paper money coun- 
try, not at the present moment of depression, but at 
the extreme point of our periodical expansion, when 
every article commanded the highest price; and con- 
trasted the condition of our manufactures at that 
point of time with those of Germany, which is «m- 
phatically a hard money country. I presented the 
two extremes, in order to make the contrast the 
more striking. 


At particular stages of our expansion, (I eaid,) we might 
with justice apply the principle which I have stated, to our 
trade with those countries, and assert, that from the great redun- 
dancy of our carteses, articles are manufactured in France and 
Germany for one half of their actual cost in this country. Let 
me present an example. In Germany, where the currency is 
purely metallic, and the cost of every thing is reduced to a hard 
money standard, a piece of broadcloth can be manufactured for 
fifty dollars; the manufacture of which, in our country, from 
the expansion of our paper currency, would cost one hundred 
dollars. What is the consequence? The foreign French or 
German manufacturer importe this cloth into our country and 
sells it for a hundred dollars. Does not every person perceive 
thatthe redundancy of our currency is equal to a premium of 
one hundred per cent. in favor of the foreign manufacturer? 
No tariff of protection, un'ess it amounted to prohibition, could 
counteract this advvntage in favor of foreign manufactures. 1 
would to Heaven that I could arouse the attention of every 
manufacturer of the nation to this important subject. 

The e. - manufacturer will not receive our bank notes in 
payment. He will take nothing home except Fy and silver, 
or bills of exchange, which are equivalent. He does not ex- 

nd thie money here, where he would be compelled to support 

is family, and to purchase his labor and materials at the same 
rate of prices which he receives for his manufactures. On the 
coatrary, he goes home, purchases his labor, his wool, and all 
other articles which enter into his manufacture, at half their 
cost in this country; and again returns to inundate us with fo . 
reign woollens, and to ruin our (0 nestic manufactures. I m git 
cite many other examples, Dut thie, J trust, will be sufficie::to 
draw public attention to the subject. This depreciation of our 
currency is, therefore, equivalent to a direct protection granted 
to the foreign over the domestic manufacturer. It is impossible 
™~ our manufacturers should be able to sustain such an une- 
qual com 


_ Bat, sir, did I propose to convert this country 
into a hard money country in order te place it in 
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the same condition with Germany and France in 
regard to domestic manufactures? Far, very far, 
from it. Such a change would violate all our fixed 
habits, and be opposed to the genius of our people. 
The case was presented not with this view; but for 
the purpore of exhibiting the injurious conse- 
quences avising to manuiactores from the redun- 
dancy of our currency at the periods of our greatest 
expansions. We must trade with these countries, 
whether we will or not, and in order to place us in 
something like a positicn of equality with them, I 
desired, if possible, to prevent these extravagant 
expansions by intioducing such bank reforms as 
would secure to us a stable mixed currency, 
which should not be perpetually fluctuating in 
amount. This was the whole tenor of my remarks 
frem beginning to end. 

At the commencementof the very next paragraph 
I use the folowing language: “Sir, I solemnly be- 
lieve that if we could bat redace this inflated paper 
bubble to any thing like reasonable dimensions, 
New England would become the most prosperous 
manufacturing country that the sun ever shone 
upon.” The same idea is conveyed throughout 
It is the reduction of our inflated paper currency to 
reasonable dimensions, not the destruction of banks 
and bank paper, which I have uniformly advo- 
cated. 

In my statement of the simple fact known to al! 
men, that the foreiga manufacturer goes home to 
his hard meney country and purchases his labor 
and his materials at half what they cust here, at the 
moment when our currency is in a state of the 
greatest expansion, the Senator finds his justifica- 
tion for asserting that I desire to establish a hard 
money currency in this country, and to reduce the 
wages of labor and the value of property. Bat this 
isnotali. Though the ludependent Treasury bill 
was entirely lost sight of at this period of the dis- 
cussion, and the only pvint involved was a genera! 
principle of political economy, having no reference 
whatever to that bill, he has had the hardihood to 
proclaim to the world, upon no other foundation 
than what I have stated, that I urged its passage 
because it would establish a hard money currency, 
and thus reduce the wages of labor and the value 
of property. 

In 1837, [ introduced the very same principle of 
political economy into the discussion, and in simi- 
lar language presented the ruinous consequences 
which resulted to the manufacturing interest from 
the expansions and contractions of our paper cur- 
rency. No Senator then misunderstood my ar- 
gument. Jt was reserved for the Senator from 
Massachusetts, at this late day, entirely to pervert 
my meaning, and to endeavor to hold me up to the 
country as the avowed enemy of the poor laborer, 
and as the advocate of the Independent Treasury 
bill, because it would reduce his wages. 

These periodical expansions and contractions of 
our currency seriously threaten to ruin our domes. 
tic manufactures. Unless they can be prevented, 
by seme means or other, these manufactures must 
sink. When express this opinion, I speak in the 
sincerity of my heart. Whether I am friendly to 
the cause of domestic indus'ry or not, I leave for 
those to determine who have otserved the whole 
course of my public life. 

Our periodical crash is always preceded by a 
year of enormous importations. The reason is 
obvious. In proportion to the expansion of our 
currency, the prices of all articles rise; and from 
this enhancement of price, our country becomes 
the best market in the world for the sale of foreign 
manufactures. In the year 1839, our imports were 
greater, by forty-four millions of dollars, than they 
had been in 1838. This excessive importation, 
whilst it was the immediate cause of the ruinous 
revulsion in the business of the country, and of the 
suspension of specie payments, left our markets 
flooded with foreign goods, to the great injury of 
our own manufactures. When the explosion 
came, manofacturers, merchants, mechanics, la- 
borer:, and all, fell under its blasting influence. 
It was my object to correct the excesses of the 
banking system which are productive of these in- 
jurious con:equences, and not to destroy the banks. 
The genthiman, althcugh he may take up detached 
sentences of my speeeh, and pervert their mean- 
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ing, can never place any other construction upon 
the whole of it than such as I have stated. 

To regulate—to restrain the banks within safe 
limits—to afford to the laboring man constant em- 
ployment and regular wages—not to cause the 
wages of labor in one year to mount up with all 
other articles to an extravagant price, and then, by 
the revulsion in the succeeding year, to sink to 
almost nothing; these are the ideas which per- 
vade my speech throughout. After our periodical 
explosions, the laborer undergoes calamities and 
safferings much more severe tian any other class of 
society. It was to correct this inevitable result, and 
thus to benefit the laborer, that I insisted upon 
bank reform. I declared that “ an entire suppres- 
sion of all bank notes of a lower denomination than 
the value of one week's wages of the laboring man, 
is absolutely necessary for his protection. He 
ought always to receive his wages in gold and sil- 
ver. Of all men on the earth, the laborer is most 
interested in having a sound and stable currency.” 

Is there any gentleman of any party who will 
not unite with me in these sentiments? Ought we 
not to abolish all small notes, if this were in our 
power, of denominations lower than one week's 
wages of labor? The history of the proceedings in 
this Senate on the currency bill, and on other bills, 
proves that a principle which would produce this 
effect. was sanctioned by all and voted for by all. 

To show that I expressed no opinion in favor of 
an exelusive metallic currency, but directly the re- 
verse, permit me to refer to another paragraph of 
my speech. 

Rut the Benator from onencta >. CLay] leaves no stone 
unturned. He says that the friends of the Independent Treasu- 
ry desire to establish an exclusive metallic currency, as the me- 
dium of all dealings throughout the Union; and, also, to reduce 
the wages of the poor man’s jabor, se that the rich employer 
may be able to sell his manufactures at a lower price. Now, 
eir, [deny the correctness of both these propositions; and, in the 
firet place, I, for one, am not in favor of establishing an exclu- 
sive metallic currency for the people of this country. 1 desire 
to see the banks greatly redaced in number; and would, if I 
could, confine their accommodations to such loans or discounts 
for limited periods, to the commercial, manufacturing, an 
trading classes of the community, as the ordinary course of 
their business might render necessary. I never wish to see farm- 
ersand mechanics and professional men tempted, by the facility 
of obtaiuing bank leans for long periods, to abandon their own 
preperand use‘ul and respectable spheres, and rush into wild 
and extravagant speculation. I would, if I could, —— 
reform the present banking system, so as to confine it within suc 
limits asto prevent future suspensions of specie payments; and 
without exception, I would instantly deprive each and ony 
bank of its charter which should again suspend. Establish 
these or similar reforms, and give us a rea) specie basis for our 
paper circulation, by increasing the denomination of bank notes 
first to ten, andafterwards to twenty dollars, and I shall then 
be the friend, not the enemy, of banks. I know thatthe ex- 
istence of banks, and the circulation of bank paper, are so 
identified with the habits of our people, that they cannot be 
abolished, even if this were desirable. To reform, and not to 
destroy, ismy motto. To confine them to their appropriate 
Lusiness, and oa them from ministering to the spirit of 
wild and reckless speculation, by extravagant loans and issues, 
is all which oughtto be desired. But this I shall say If ex- 
perience should prove it to be impossible te enjoy the facilities 
which well regulated banks would afford, without, at the same 
time, continuing to suffer the evils which the wild excesses of 
the present banks have hitherto entailed upon the country, 
then I should consider it the lesser evil to abolish them altoge- 
ther. Ifthe State Legislatures shall now do their duty, I do not 


believe that it will ever become necessary to decide on such an 
alternative. 


I declare that to reform, and not to destroy, the 
banks, is my motto. This was my language in 
1837: it is my language now. The greatest ene- 
mies of these institutions are those who are un- 
willing to arrest them, by wise legislation, in their 
reckless and ruinous career, and thus prevent the.n 
from destroying themselves. There is no truth 
mere certain than this: that if the influence of the 
banks should prevent the adoption of such legisla- 
tion as will afford to the people the facilities which 
they have a right to demand from these institutions, 
without, at the same time, inflicting the evils which 
their wild excesses have hitherto entailed upon the 
country, they will finally be crushed by public 
opinion. This I should regret for many reasons 
although it is possible that a much better banking 
system might arise from their ruins. 

It is true that I expressed a serious doubt 
whether the present banking system would be 
wisely regulated by the States. I feel confident 
that this can never be effectually accomplished 
whiist nine hundred banks exist, pouring forth up- 
on the country, at the periods of expansion, bank 
notes of all denominations from a doijlar and up- 
wards. You cannot have sound banks unless you 
reduce their number. Out of the large commer- 
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cial cities, where banks transact their business 
much more by means of bank credits, deposites, 
and checks, than by the issue of notes, no bank 
can make money, and at the same time be safe, 
without an extended theatre fur circulation. Coun- 
try banks, whose circulation is limited to acircum- 
ference of a few miles in diameter, if they do a 
profitable business, must, from the very nature of 
things, force their paper upon the public to such an 
amount as to render them insecure. In the days 
of expansion, when speculation is raging, they may 
not be in immediate danger. When the reverse 
comes, and panic arises, the notes of such a bank 
may be all thrown upon it for redemption in a sin- 
gle day, or a single week. Itcan make no safe 
calculation of the extent to which it can maintain 
its circulation, as it could do if this circulation co- 
vered a large space of country. One of the great- 
est reforms of our banking system would, there- 
fore, be greatly to reduce their nnmber. 

Now as to the wages of labor: I really thought 
it was impossible that I could have been misun- 


derstood, until I read the speech cf the Senator. | 


In combating the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Ciay,) I proved that what the la- 
boring man ought, above all things, to desire, was, 
such a reform in our banking system as would afford 
him “‘constant employment and regular wages, paid 
in a sound currency.” It is ruinous to him for 
his wages to be rising with the kite ef speculation 
ove year, and the very next year to have them re- 
duced to almcst nothing, and even to be without em- 
ployment altogether. He never benefits by extrava- 
gant speculation. It brings to bim nothing but 
unmitigated evil, because the increased prices 
which he is obliged to pay for the necessaries and 
comforts of life, counterbalance, and more than 
counterbalance, this advantage. What he desires 
is stability and regularity in the business of the 
country. He ought to be able to raise his family 
in peace and comfort, and to look forward to the 
next year for the same reward for his honest toil 
that he received the last. On this subject no anx- 
ious doubts ought to harass his mind. He oughtto 
feel himself independent so long as it shall please 
the Almighty to give him health and strength to 
carn his bread by the sweat of his face, without 
being involved in those periodical crashes of the 
banking system, which are produced by extrava- 
gant expansions of the currency. Under the pre- 
sent system the laburing man cannot calculate 
whata day may bring forth. He receives high 
wages to-day and is starving for want of employ- 


ment to-morrow. In illustrating these views, I most | 


cheerfully admitted in my speech that “that coun- 
ry is most prosperous where labor commands the 


greatest reward; where one day’s labor will procure | 
not the greatest nomina! amount of a depreciated | 


currency, but most of the necessaries and comforts 


of life.’ And I said that by correcting your bloat- | 
ed credit system in such a manner as to reduce , 


“the amountof your bank issues within reasonable 
and safe limits, and es'ablishing a me'allic basis for 
your paper circulation,” you would greatly benefit 
the laborer. He could then purchase more of the 
necessaries and comforts of life for one dollar “than 
he could have done in the days of extravagant ex- 
fansion for one dollar and a quarter.” Besides, he 
would then enjoy the advantages which he never 


can do under the present system, “of constant em- | 


ployment and regular wages,” without being ‘‘in- 
volved in ruin by a recurrence of those periodical 


expansions and contractions of the currency, which | 


have hitherto convulsed the country.’’ The last 


thing of which I ever dreamed, was to bring his | 
wages down to the pure metallic standard. I wished | 
to adopt that safe mixed currency which I so fully | 
described in the course of my remarks, and which | 


would be a blessing to manufacturers, merchants, 
mechanics, laborers, and all the people of the coun- 
try, because it would produce certainty and stabili- 
ty in all the transactions of life. 

It was the ardent desire of Henry the 4th, the 
great monarch of France, so to govern his country, 
that every laborer in his dominions might have a 
puliet in his pot on Sundays. In our own highly 
tavored land, even at the period of the greatest ex- 
pansion, the laboring man could not afford to re- 
gale himself and his family with a roast of beef. If 
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aided by the banks, raised the price of this neces. 


sary of life in a mach greater proportion. . 

I repeat that the Senator might have argued as 
he pleased against the Independent Treasury ji) 
and this would have afforded me no cause of com, 
plaint. He might have inferred, from my argy. 
ment, however unjustly, that I was friendly to a 
pure metallic currency, and I should not have com. 
plained before the Senate. But when he put into 
my mouth, as a leading argument in favor of the 
bill, that it would restore an exclusive metallic cur. 
rency to the country, I felt myself obliged, by im. 
perious necessity, to correct the misrepresentation 
because it was doing me the most galling injustice. 

I regret, exceedingly, that any thing of a person. 
al character has grown out of this matter. It was 
the farthest thing imaginable either from my inten. 
tion or my wishes. But when the Senator thought 
proper to treat my complaints with the scorn and 
contempt which he said they deserved, I believed it 
to be a duty which I cwed to myself, to hurl back 
his defiance, and he may make the mest of it. 

Mr. PRESTON rose and congratulated the Se. 
nate and the country on the explanation jus! made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. He (Mr.P.) 
had understood his speech precisely as the Senator 
from Massachuset's [Mr. Davis} had, and he was 
highly grat:fied to find that he had entirely misap- 
prehended him. The impression left on his mind 
by the remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and the speeches of other prominent friends of the 
Administration, in support of the Sub-Treasury 
bill, was, that it was the object of the party in 
power to break down the banking ins itutions of the 
States, to destioy the credit system, and to reduce the 
wages of labor, and that to accomplish these results 
they supported that bil', but 1i2eemed he waseniire- 
ly mistaken. He understcod the Senator from 
Pennsylvania now to say that he was not opposed 
to banks, but merely wished that some restraint 
might be placed on them, so as to prevent their 
ruoning their credit into extravagance. The ho- 
norable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Grunpy] 
had made the same declaration, and the honorable 
Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Sevier] had express- 
ed himself of the same opinion. He regretted that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Watker] was 
not present, to define his pesition also. But what 
says the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
BEnToN] on this subject? He had stood by this 
hard money question from the first, and when he 
was solitary and alone in ‘its support. He had 
fought himself through an ocean of ebloquy, while 
the little fishes huddled around him to protect them 
from the roar of popular opinion. Will he also 
favor us with an explanation, lest perhaps we may 
have misapprehended his course and his sen- 
timents on this subject? 


Mr. KING said he had witnesse! with un- 
feigned regret the direction this debate had taken; 
but it was not his habit, nor would he now take 
part in a personal altercation. His only purpose 
in rising was to notice some of the remarks of the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Presron.] He 
had listened to that Senator with no little surprise. 
He states that the impression made on his mind by 
the speeches of the prominent members of this 
body, who sustain the Administrotion, and partiou- 
larly by those of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Bucuanan,] was, that it was the object of 
the party now in power to break down the banking 
insti'utions of the States, to destroy credit, and re- 
duce the wages of labor, and that they advocated 
the Independent Treasury bill upon the ground that 
it would produce these results. Now, said Mr. K. 
while these cha'ges were confined to the dirty 
newspapers of the day—those vehicles of detrac- 
tion and misrepresentation—they deserved not the 
slightest notice; but coming, as they now do, from 
a Senator who stands high in the estimation of the 
country, and deservedly commands the respect of 
this body, they assume an importance which de- 
mands immediate correction and refutation. Will 
the Senator designate any portion of any speech 
delivered on this floor, by any friend of the Admi- 
nistration, in which such objects are avowed? He, 
Mr. K, had been strictly attentive to the discus- 
sions on the Independent Treasury bill, and on no 
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occasion had he heard an argument used, which, 
properly understood, was calculated to make the 
impression which the Senator declares had bern 
made upon his mind: least of all could it be 
made by the remarks of his friend from Penn- 
sylvania, who has discussed this great question 
with an ability which few can equal, and with that 
characteristic frankness and fairness which should 
have saved him the necessity of correcting misre- 
presentation, intentional or otherwise. Sir, said 
Mr. K. my friend has over and over again declared, 
in the most explicit terms, that he was no advocate 
for an exclusive metallic currency; that he wished 
to see the banks so reformed as to enlarge the basis 
of specie circulation; thus securing to the country 
a well regulated mixed currency—specie for the 
ordinary transactions of business, and a paper al- 
ways convertible. Would this destroy State banks, 
or prostrate credit, or deprive the laborer of a fair 
compensation for his labor? No, sir, no; but di- 
rectly the reverse; and cf all classes, those who 
live by the sweat of their brow would have most 
cause to rejoice at such a reform of tLe currency. 
My friends, said Mr. K. are opposed to bank ex- 
pansions which lead to the most extravagant and 
ruinous speculations, deranging the business of the 
country, and terminating in a refasal to redeem 
their notes in specie. These expansions, we have 
been tuld by the Senator from South Carolina, and 
his friends, were produced by the State bank depo 
site system. Admit them to be correct. Does it 
not prove conclusively that we should no longer 
mix up our affairs with theirs—that we should not 
subject ourselves to the inconvenience and loss 
consequent on their failure to pay over the public 
moneys placed with them for safekeeping. My 
friends are in favor of collecting the reve- 
nue in specic, so as to enable the Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations according to the 
requirements of the Constitution, while the 
Senator from South Carolina would compel the 
receipt of the depreciated paper of non-specie-pay - 
ing banks: “at least such was the proposition once 
made by him; but meeting with no countenance, 
even from his own friends, he was compelled to 
abandon it. My friends, as far as I know their 
opinions, are opposed to any interference with the 
State banks. To the Siates they leave, what to 
them properly belongs, their regulation and control. 
We are content to act within our constitutional 
spheres—so to collect, keep, and disburse our reve: 
nue, as wi'l enable us to meet, in good faith, ali 
our obligations, and not again subject ourselves to 
the taunts and sneers of the Senator from South 
Carolina and his friends, that the Government was 
a bankrupt concern, because it could not compel 
the banks to pay over their ¢eposites. Mr. K. said 
he looked with great interest tothe success of the 
proposition made by his friend from Pennsylvania 
afew days past,so to amend the Constitution as 
to prohibit the issue of bank notes of a less denomi- 
nation than twenty dollars. Could the States be 
induced to divest themselves of this power, most of 
the evils whieh have grown out of the banking sys- 
tem, as at present conducted, would, in his opinion, 
be remedied. He sincerely hoped it would meet 
with a favorable consideration. 

One word, said Mr. K. as to my friend 
from Mississippi, now absent. The Senator 
from South Carolina has, as I conceive, done 
great injustice to the views of that gentleman, 
as to the operation of the Independent Treasury 
bill. He is represented as having contended that 
it would prostrate the banks, and bring about an 
exclusive metallic circulation. Now, sir, what- 
ever'the peculiar notions of that gentleman may 
be, as respects the advantages to be derived f.om 
banks, he too well understood what would be the 
operation cf the measure he advocated, to contend 
that any such effects could, by possibility, be pro- 
duced by it. Sir, we were indested to the gentle- 
man and his friends for what, to me, appears opi- 
nions so absurd. Again and again have they de- 
clared, on this floor, that such would be the effects 
of the adoption of the Independent Treasury; and 
they have denounced it accordingly, in such un- 
measured terms, that I was disposed to give them 
credit for honestly believing what they so roundly 
asserted, and so strongly condemned. I had no 
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idea it was for political effect. But really (said 
Mr. K.) it is too bad to attempt to fix upon the 
friends of the Administration opinions they never 
entertained, arguments they never used, but which 
they have constantly repudiated. 

Mr. K. said he well knew the opinions of the 
greater portion of those with whom he was politi- 
cally associated here: his intercouse with them had 
been of the most unreserved character; and he 
would take this occasion to say that the charge that 
they were the advocates of the destruction of the 
State banks, and an exclusive specie circulation, 
was entirely destitute of foundation. Their object 
was to reform, not to destroy. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he really did not 
know where he was; but there is the gallery, and 
there the countenance of the Father of his Country 
beaming down upon us, and yet it seemed to him 
as if persons and things had lost their identity. We 
now hear that there is no intention on the part of 
the friends of the Admunistration, to injure 
banks—no desire to destroy the credit system 
of the country—no wish to reduce the wages of la- 
bor. Why, really, one is almost tempted to ima- 
gine that the present display has been the result of 
previous arrangement, to give an opportunity for a 
general recantaton. Why, was not the whole 
tenor of the argument of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Wa.ker,] in his speech on the Sub- 
Treasury, to prove the evils of banks and the cre- 
dit system, and the beneficial effecis that would re- 
sult from an exclusively metallic currency, and re- 
duced wages of labor, which were to be effected by 
the passage of that bill? And has not this been the 
course of all the arguments of gentlemen on that 
side of the chamber? He was aware that the Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania was not what is cora- 
sidered a whole hog man—he stopped at the half- 
way house—not the half-way house of Conserva- 
lism, but of a mixed currency. Heconfessed that 
he was surprised and gratified at the declarations 
and recan‘ations of gentlemen this morning, but 
he warned the country against confiding much in 
the sincerity of those making them. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator from Kentucky, in 
his remarks, had used the terms “recant, “recan- 
tation.”” Dues the Senator intend to convey the 
imputation that I have recanted: that I have 
changed any opinion heretofore held by me on this 
subjeci? I desire the Senator to pointto any vote 
ever given, or sentiment ever uttered by me, which is 
inconsistent with the principles avowed in the re- 
marks I have made this morning. 

Mr. CLAY said his remark was not intended to 
apply to the Senator from Alabama particularly, 
but to the former course of the party with which 
the Senator acied. He had understood the course of 
the Executive to be such as he hadcharacterized it, 
and he considered all that supported his Adminis- 
tration as concurring in the policy indicated by his 
measures. 

Mr. BROWN said: That a very extraordinrry 
spectacle had been presented to the Senate during 
the progress of the present debate. Alter the ter- 
mination of a di-cussion, which was of a nature 
highly irritating, and of a strictly personal charac- 
ter, between the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bucuanan] and the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Davis ] two other Senators had thought pro- 
per to volunteer in the debate, and to interfere in 
a manoner which he did not, to say the least of it, 
deem the most courteous, especially towards one 
of the parties who had been engaged in this con- 

roveisy. 

The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Pres- 
TON,] and the S- nator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] 
had, with much apparent gravity, congratulated 
the country on the recantations, as they have 
chosen to term them, in regard to the bank- 
ing system, which have been made on the pre- 
sent occasion, as they allege, by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and other Senators 
friendly to the policy of the Administration. 
What recantations had been made by any Senator 
friendly to the Administration?’ He had not heard 
them, if any had been made; and he was quite sure, 

if the Senators from whom these remarks had 
fallen, had done justice to the arguments and views 


of almost the entire body of those’on this floor who } 
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had supported the constitational Treasury sys'em, 
that they might have spared themselves the trouble 
of offering their congratulations to the counuy, for 
recantations which had never been made, and 
which, indeed, there was no necessity to make. 

In regard to the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Bocuanan,] he had said nothing, im the course of 
his trrumphant vindication, that had even the sem- 
blance of a recantation. On the contrary, he had 
only re-affirmed and reiterated the views and opi- 
nions which he had before repeatedly express- 
ed, as to the effects of the constitutional Trea- 
sury on banks and the currency of the country. 
If he had expressed the opinions then for the first 
time attributed to him, on that floor, they would 
have been utterly inconsistent with all those which 
he had, on many occasions before, avowed, and 
which were to be found so explicitly set forth in 
his published speeches, meade, on former occasions, 
on this subject. What! the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, a zealous and able advocate of the constitu- 
tional Treasury bill, urging, as an argument in its 
favor, that it would, among other effects, “‘sup- 
press credit!” He would only say that, if thar and 
some other argumenis which had been attributed to 
him by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Da- 
vis] had really been used by him, much as he 
admired the Senator from Pennsyivania for his 
talents, and respected him for his integrity, he 
should have considered him as an enemy in dis- 
guise to the very measure which he was advocating, 
and to which it was but an act of justice to him to 
say that he brought that powerful aid, always ai- 
forded by him when he takes part in any impor- 
tant debate. He would add that he had never 
heard, or known, arguments so entirely preposte- 
rous as some of those that had been attributed to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, to be used by 
any one, either in that body or elsewhere, in their 
advocacy of that measure. Nor had he known such 
arguments to be imputed to any member of this 
body, favorable to the “constitutional! ‘Treasury sys- 
tem, except in the correspondence of hired letter 
writers, or in the columns of newspapers, devoted 
to bank interests. 

What did the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Preston,! and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr 
Cray] mean by the general allegation that the 
friends of the Administration in that body were in fa- 
vor of abo! shing the banking system in the States? 
Do they mean tocharge the friends of the Administra- 
tion with hostility to the banking and credit system, 
because they are opposed tc a government of bank- 
ing corporations, instead of a government of the 
people? Do they mean to charge them with hos- 
tility to the banks because they are disposed to cor- 
rect their abuses, and to arrest that system of swind- 
ling and outrage which has been practised to such 
an extent on the peope of this country? Is it this 
that they call hostility te banks, and an attempt to 
suppress the credit system? Are they themselves 
willing to uphold and to tolerate such abuses? If 
so, let them boldly avow it, and the peop'e would 
then understand the value of that credit system, in 
behalf of which, so many eulogies had been ut- 
tered, and so much alarm had been expressed. 

Mr. B. said that, so far as he had understood the 
views of the friends of the Administration, both in 
Congr ss and elsewhere, their leading object was, 
in regard to the banking system, so far as the indi- 
rect agency of the Federal Government could ef- 
fect it, to regulate, not to destroy it; to enforce a 
sound and honest system of banking, instead of 
that system of fraud and abuse which had been so 
extensively and injuriously practised on the coun- 
try, under the miscalled credit system. They be- 
lieved, and the great bedy of them, there and else- 
where, had so argued, that the Constitutional 
Treasury system was the measure, of all others, best 
calculated to effect these important objects. They be- 
lieved that the fiscal transactions of the Federal 
Government should be confined to a metallic cur- 
rency, leaving to the States the undisturbed right of 
chartering and regulating banks, and authorizing 

the circulation of bank paper, in such manner as 
they might deem proper. ' 

Indeed, the clamor constantly raised against the 
friends of the Administration, that they wished to 
destroy banks, and imtroduce an exclusive metallic 
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currency, was, to say the least of it, absurd and 
ridiculous. How could they put down the system 
ip the several States by federal legislation? They 


could not interfere with or restrain the State Legi- | 


latures in chattering tanks. No legislation had 
been proposed, nor could any be proposed here, 
consistently with the Constitution, to prevent the 
people from using paper money int heir pecuniary 
transactions with one another. 

Bat, said Mr. 


lish the Constitutional 


conclusive to show, according to the logic of 


gentiemen in opposition, that the entire system was | 


to be abolished! This kind of argumen’, if argu- 


ment it was entitled to be called, might suit for the | 
purposes of misrepresentation, but it would not an- | 


swer to establish the truth of a proposition. 

Another mode of argument, equally cenclusive, 
to prove that the Administration and its friends 
were in Javor of abolishing all the Siate banks, and 
introducing an entire metallic currency, was the 
practice, by the Opposition, of holding up to the 
public view the epinions of a few of ils friends as 
the opinions of all the Democratic party. 

He would put a few cases to prove, not merely 


the fallacy, but the extreme injustice, of such rea- | 
Some of the friends of the Opposition, | 


soning. 
wh. se opinions had often been quoted in that quar- 
ter, on financial matters, as oracular, had advo- 
cated the here-y that banks were strong in propor- 
tion as their quantity of specie was smal!; but would 
it be fair to charge this new discovery in the credit 
systém to the Opposition, as a party? Again, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Pazston] had in- 
troduced a proposition in that body,during the former 
bank sus; e1's'0n,to compel the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to receive 'n payment of the public dues, the de- 
preciaied notes of those banks, which was advocated 
by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray;] but 
would it have been air to have held the whole of 
those in Opposition answerable for a propesition so 
subversive of public credit? And, again, seme of 
the leaders of the former Federal party avowed a 
preference for monarchy, while some of the parti- 


sans of the same party, of the present day, have | 
He alluded to Mr. | 


expres-ed similar sentiments. 
Hamilton, and some other distinguished leaders of 
the Federa! party of that day, and also to an indi- 
vidual of the p esent day, of the Opposition, who 
had, in a series of essays in a Federal paper, ad- 
vocated a monarchy. Mr. B. said that he had put 
these cases, net to fix upon the Opposition party 
the political heresies they contain, but to show the 
extreme absurdity of one party endeavoring to hold 
the other responsible for the opinions of a few only 
of its members. 

But, said Mr. B. the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cray] had not been content with imputing 
opinions of declared hostility against all banks 
to [those triendly to the Administration in that 
chamber, but had thought proper to extend the 


saine charge to the President of the United States. | 


Wiithhow much justice this charge has been made, 
a reference tothe messages of the Chief Magistrate 
would show. A leading argument, in his recom- 
mendation of tke constitutional Treasury system, 
was its tendency to correct the abuses of the pa- 
per system, and establivh a sound and honest sys- 
tem of banking, in place of that which has produced 
such disastrous consequences to the people of the 
United States. Ifthe wish to bring about a re- 
form in these abuses by the indirect agency of the 
powers of the Federal Government, constitution. 
ally exerted, be hostility to banks, then the Presi- 
dent, ia common with the great majority of the 
American people, was obnoxious to the charge. 
So far from furnishing proof of hosiility to the sys- 
tem, it afforded the only means of ‘preserving it. 


Those in reality are its enemies, who are in favor of | 


perpetuating its abuses. 

hy, be would ask, all this alarm about the 
banking sysem, and patriotic indignation at the 
idea of a hard money currency? Did any one be- 
lieve that the banking system ia the Statei—he 
meant an honest banking system—was really en- 
dangered? On the contrary, was there any candid 
and intelligent individual, taking into view the uni- 


B. because the bill to estab- | 
Treasury did net au- | 
thorize the receipt of bank notes in the payment of | 
Government dues, it was therefore a circumstance | 
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versality of the existence of the system in our coun- 
try, and the powerful interests enlisted in its behalf, 
that did net believe that the real danger was not 
that the system would be destroyed, but that it 
would not be sufficiently regulate1, whether it ex- 
isted in the form of a National Bank, or of State 
banks. 

Mr. B would not say that these alternate exhi- 
bitions of alarm and indigaation which we had 
witnessed here were affected, or intended to answer 
political purposes. ‘That a pressing emergency, 
however, existed in the ranks of the Opposition, 
which required the use of all such means, none 
could doubt, who daily witnessed the extraordinar 
expedients that were resorted to for the purpose of 
sustaining a cause that can only exist by extrane 
eus and artificial means. The effort to operate on 
public opinion by panics and misrepresentation,wa 
an old expedient, which had been tried on former 
occasions, much more favorable to success than the 
present period. They had tailed then, and he pre- 
dicted that they would fail again. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I rise to say that no one is 
authorized to speak for me. I speak for myself. I 
have changed no opinion. Ona the contrary, every 
day’s experience confirms me in the opinion that 
the banking system, as it stands—I meaa banks of 
circulation—has proved to be one of the greatest 
calamities that ever befe! the country. 

I make no waron the banks Tne system wars 
against itself, and is destined to fall by self-slaugh- 
ter. It contains within itself the elements of its 
own destruction; and gentlemen on both sides may 
combine to save the system, but it will be in vaia. 
Its true character is now in a course of rapid de- 
velopment. We witness this day its baneful ef- 


fects on the currency and the business of the coun- | 


try; but we have much to learn cf its des lating 


consequences on its moralsand polit cs. If I should | 


stand alone, I shall be found in opposition to the 
system. 

Now let me say that I know nothing of the views 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, further than 
than as they are developed in his resolution. I 
wish to be understood to be utterly opposed to its ob- 
ject. With my present conviction, I shall neve: 
consent to engraft the banking s;siem on the Con 
stitution. 





REMARKS OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS. 

In the House of Representatives, 4prii 17, 1840.—In 
Committee of the Whole on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill. : . 
Mr. REYNOLDS said: 

Mr. Crairnman: I am not at all opposed to this 
manner of political discussion. In the Commitiee 
of the Whole, we feel free and easy. It is carry- 
ing out, in practice, that freedom of debate which 
is guarantied to the people by the nature and form 
of our Government. This practice will not be 
amiss for myself, as I am not celebrated for my 
punctilious observance of strict parliamentary rules. 
It is like going into one of our vast prairies in the 
State of [llinois, with which, Mr. Chairman, you 
and I are well acquainted. There is no obsiruc- 
tion. We may travel in them in any direction that 
may suit our fancy or inclination. So will I, on 
this occasion, although in a very humble manner, 
enter the prairie of political discussion, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and pursue the course that 
may be my own choice. I will do this without 
giving to the subject before the committee the least 
gonsideration whatever. 

Great political subjects are now before the peo- 
ple, and are undergoing that discussion which their 
importance seems to demand. These subjects have 
also entered this hall, and are receiving the delibe- 
rate atiention of the rep esentatives of the people. 

Parties, in all countries, have exis ej, and I have 
no doubt always will exist. All history confirms 
this position. And if we believe one uf the great- 
est of the British poets, (Milton,) parties existed 
even in Heaven; and can we expect io be clear of 
them on earth? 

I condemn for myself, Mr. Chairman, the v.o- 
lence and rancor we often witness in these party 
diseussions. The crimination and recrimination 
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which are so often charged, and never proved, j, 
this hall, are unbecoming the dignity and order of 
discussion which ought to grace this assembly. No 
good reason can exist for this course of procee!. 
ing. Each party is composed of American ¢jjj. 
z ns, and have equally the good of their common 
country in charge. Both partiesare formed of the 
blood of the same Ang'o-Saxon race, and are 
raised and educated under the influence of the 
same Government, laws, aad religion, and there. 
fore neither party can be guilty of that baseness of 
purpose with which pariiss here so often charge 
each other in turn. 

Gentlemen in opposition to the present Adminis. 
tration urge various arguments, and make many 
charges, to convince the people that the policy of 
the party and the Adminis ration should be changed, 
and that other men and other measures should bg 
brought into power and action. On the other 
hand, the friends of the Administration are equally 
confiden!, that the measures and policy of the 
party are the most wise, and best calculated to ad. 
vance the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
people. ; 

No Administration since the days of Washing. 
ton existed without opposition, and I presume none 
will ever exist wi hout it. 

I can tesify, Mr. Chairman, in any court of 
justice, that against the present Administration an 
Opposition is arrayed that is strong and energetic. 
It is sleepless in i's vigilance, and powerfal in its 
action. On this con:ideration, 1 consider it the 
duty of each one who has at his heart the princi- 
ples of Democracy, to throw into the contest his 
mite, be it great or be it small. 

“In the beginning,” parties were organized on 
great and fundamental principles, and have been 
continued down to tbe present time, without chang¢ 
or alteration. The principles and poticy tha: 
formed the basis of po'itical action in the days of 
Jefferson, are the same that govern the present Ad. 
ministration. This propssition is susceptible of 
political demonstration, ani it may become neces. 
sary for me, on some other cccasion, to en er more 
fully into the demonstration than at pre-ent | 
can do. 

These two parties, equally honest, patriotic, and, 
I may add, equally talented, were organized in the 
convention that frame the Constitution. They 
were denominated Federal and Republican, and 
existed in principie. These principles were widely 
and essentially different. One party had for its 
model the British Goverameat. This was reason- 
able and rational; we had recently obtained our 
independence, and had amongst us the laws and 
the governmental forms of the British people. This 
party, therefore, advocated a powerful and ener- 
getic central Government, with a President and 
Senate for life, and the power to appoint the Go- 
vernors of the States. The other party prevailed 
in the convention, and we have a faithful and 
limited National Government. 

These parties continued to exist in the adminis- 
tration of this new Government. They advocated, 
as honest men, those principles which, in the 
honest convictions of their minds, would best 
advance the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. The Federal party decided that the 
Government possessed the power to do any 
thing that might be considered to promote the 
‘ general welfare” of the people. The other party 
assume! no such power, and decided that the Ge- 
neral Government was limited in its action toa 
few simple national objects, and the balance of 
power retained to tie States or the people. 

These parties had, in the administration of the 
eld r Adams, a severe and desperate struggle, 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Federal dy- 
basiy, and placing in power the Republican party, 
headed by Thomas Jefferson. 

The important principles on which the Govern. 
ment was administered by Mr. Jefferson are com- 
prised in the celebrated Virginia resolutions, and 
are the same principles which govern the present 
Administration; therefore, the opposition to these 
principles, in the days of Jefferson, must be the 
same, as they are to the same principles at this 


day. 
The Federal party waged an efficient war against 
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Jefferson's administra'ion, They opposed hés pur- 
chase of Lowisiana, and wisxed to deprive the na- 
i nof that vast territory to the West and South- 
we-t, and of the outlet of the Mis-tssippi river. 
They also opposed the embargo, and, in fact, all 
the important measures of his adminstration. 

In Mr. Madisoa’s administration, the same par- 
ty opposed the war which was declared agains: 
Great Britain. In opposition to this measure, that 

rty acted with deadly hostility to the Republican 

rty, and was like a wet blanket around the shoul- 
ders of the President daring tie whole war. Tne 
history of the war measures will show that the par- 
ty lines were exactly defined and acted on through- 
out the whole ccntest. 

A charge is made against Mr. Van Buren, that 
he supported Mr. Clinion for®resident and not Mr. 
Monroe, and, therefore, he was not for the war. 

The journats of the proceedings of the Senate of 
the State of N.-w York, and the history of the war 
measures of that State, prove those charges that 
he opposed th> war to be unfoundel. — 

Mr. Clinton was, at that time, high in the esti- 
mation of the Republican party in the State of 
New York, and, in fact, throughout the Union, 
and received the support of that party (Mr. 
Van Buren being a member of it, end bound 
by the party nomination) for the sole object that 
the war might be prosecuted with more vigor 
and brought 1o a more speedy conclusion. 

The important situation in which Mr. Van 
Buren was placed enabled him to act efficiently 
in the strucg'e with Great Britain. It was the 
great energies of the State of New York exerted to 
the utmost extent in the prosecution of the war, 
that pre-ented an efficient barrier against the op- 
ponents of the warin the New Englaud States. 

Tbe Democratic party in the United States, and 
particularly in thetState of New York, was more 
harassed and annoyed by the Hartford Conven- 
tion, and the B'ue Light Federalists, than they were 
by the common enemy. This treasonable convea- 
tion had many friends throughout the adjoining 
States; and their daring expressions of rebellion 
showing a determisation, almost matured, that 
they wou!d recede from the Union, and join the 
enemy, rendered ths party exjremely tormida- 
ble. It was, in fact, a domestic enemy raging 
in our bosom at a tme that tke nation was 
achieving her second revolution. We were in 
a straggle with the most powerful nation on earth, 
and our means of men and money extended to 
the utmos'; yet these Federalists were opposing all 
the war measures, and declaring that it is unbeco- 
ming a moral and religions people to rejoice for the 
victories achieved over the enemy. 

The p»sition of the State of New York being ad- 
joining this domestic enemy, gave her more op- 
portunities to act efficiently in the war than perhaps 
any other S'ate, and she acquitted herself with ho- 
nor and glory. 

In all these proceedings to carry on the war with 
vigor andene:gy, Mr. Van Buren acted a decided 
and efficient part. He was the most conspicuous 
actor in classifying the troops of the State for ec- 
tive military operations, and was, in fact, first in 
all war measnres of the State, during the whole 
struggle. 

To prepare the minds of the peop'e for war, to 
declare it by law, and to provide the means to car- 
ry it on with energy and vigor, is more important 
to the nation than to fight the batt ¢s. 

The patriots and statesmen who headed the De- 
mocratic party in Congress, and demonstrated to 
th: nation that our honor and eharacier would be 
tarnished if we did no: defend ours-ives against 
British insults, deserve the same honor, or even 
grater, than those who were triumphant in bat !e. 
The same is due Mr. Van Buren for his exertions 
in his sphere in the State of New Yerk, and he is 
entitled to the same honor, as the most victerious 
gr neral. 

The same organized Opposition that opposed 
the atminis'rations of Jefferson and Madiso-, con- 
unuei down agains’ tie administrations of Monroe 
and Jackson, and is row waging the same political 
warfare against the present Adminis'ra‘ion. 

Although it became necessary for the present 
Administration to recommend the Independent 
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Treasury sys em, in order to cary ow the Demo- 
cratic princip!es of the Constitution, and being the 
sime prin iples as formed the basis of Jefferson's 
administration, yet the Opposition are denouncing 
the measure from one end of the continent to the 
other. They are almost as clamorous against it as 
the Opposition party we eto the war. Each mea- 
sure was forced on the Government by circum- 
stances over which they hai no control. They 
could not control British insults, and they cannot 
control Siate bank suspensions. The faults of 
others ought not to be laid at the door of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Opposition party conten! that the Indepen- 
dent Treasury has deranged the cur ency, and is 
at war with the banks. The use and adoption of 
ihe Independent Treasury were inevitable; and 
without the consent of the Goveroment, it was 
forced on them. 

The banks suspended specie payments without 
any, the least, hostility from the Demccraiic party; 
but, in fact, were receiving the full cenfidence and 
pecuniary patronege of the Goverament, and left 
the Treasury without one doliar of legal or consti- 
tutionalgmoney. 
cjuld be done? The Constitution an! laws pre- 
vented the Presid-nt from the use of bank noies 
which were not co.vertible into specie, and the 
whole machinery of Government was cemmitted 
tohim. He was accountable to carry it on, and 
this he could notdo without money. He was 
therefore compelled to adopt the principle of the 
system, and to use specie alone, as he could get no 


Under these cireum-tances, what | 


other currency but inconveruble paper, which was | 


prohibited by law. For doing his duty, and for 
doing what he could not avoid, he and his party are 
denounced by the other party from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. 

Although this measure was forced on the Ad- 
ministration, vet it would be found to be just and 
correct in priac pie. I will not pretend to go into 
the entire defence of the system, as the peo; le have 
decided on it by bav:ing a majoriy in both Houses 
of Congress in its favei: I will only demonstrate 
the fallacy of some of the objectiuns which are 
uiged against it. 

The great and leading objections of the Ofposi- 
tion party are, ihat it has deranged the currency, 
and are hosile to the banks and credit system. 
These charges are e.tirely unfounded. 

Nout the leas! suspicion or hostility existed in the 
Government againsi the banks at the time they 


Government. I pre'end not to say they are in fact 
in-olvent, but they are quasi insolvent as to the Qo. 
vernment. The utmost confidence w:s reposed in 
their honesty and capacity to preserve the public 
funds. The whole revenugz, at that time amount- 
ing to millions and miiions of dollars, was deposit- 
ed with them. This fee ing of friendship and con- 
fidence, and this vast deposite of monev, cannot be 
construed into hostility to the banks. While acting 
under the influence of the support of the Govern- 
ment, and having th: public deposites in use, they 
suspended, and I-fi the Government without one 
dojlar of legal or constitutional money. These 
are facts, fir the truch of which records and history 
will sustain me. 

Mr. Chairman, no one in his sober senses can 
say that the Government caused the suspension 
Not only they did noi cause it, but it was not their 
interest, nor fer the benefi: of the country, that the 
suspensien should take place. It is a calamity 
caused al»ne by the bank~, and the overaction and 
trade of themscives with the community, 


As I see the genteman from Virginia [Mr 
Wise} is in a first ret? hamor, I wiil take the li- 
berty to ask him what would General Harrison 
and he do unier the c'rcum-tances which cinsed 
Mr. Van Baren to ajoptthe Independent Treasury? 
supposing that the Generai was elected President, 
and you appointed his Attorney General. The 
Constitution and laws prevented you from using 
broken bunks, and your Governmeni must be carried 
on. You would be forced to adept the same sy-- 
tem, or let the Government be suspended, which 
would be much wore than a bank suspension 


You would not deposite the pablic money in broken 
banks. 


suspended, and became insolvent as it respects the | 


| 


‘banking 
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I wou'd, Mr. Chairman, respreifully sugge-t to 
Opposition gentlemen, that it would be moze, be- 
coming at ‘his time to propose sume measare fir 
rel ef and :eform, than to denounce and oppose all 
the measures of the Administration that have those 
objects in view. Simply and solely to elect Gen. 
Harrison President will not of itself care the evils 
of which his friends so much complain. ‘Harri- 
son and reform” are in their mouths from one end 
of the Union to the other, while we are not en- 
lightened at all as to the “reform” or reliet which 
are to begiven as. The intelligence of the people 
will not permit these syren songs, wi‘hout mea- 
sures, to draw them away from the Democratic 
principles which they have sustained for so many 
years. Thee principles have caused us to tri- 
umph in war, and be happy in peace. Under their 
influence our nation has flourished in an unparal- 
leled degree, and are we to abandon them for only 
vain and idle promises of “reform and reliei’?” 

That there is less paper in circulation than ia 
former years no one will deny; the vo-ce of the peo- 
ple, and correct calculations, establish the fact 
The Secretary’s report shows, that, on the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1839, $135,170,995 were in circulation; and 
on the Ist of January of the presen: year, 1840, 
only $106, 968,423 were in the hands of the peopie. 
This statement erhidits a deficiency this year of 
upwards of tweaty-eight millions of dollars. 

The question arises, and ought to be answered, 
who caused this deficiency? Has the Government 
done any act that has caused it? “On this 
hang the law and the prophets.” And before 
I demonstrate the proposition that the Government 
had no agency in this matter, but in fact tried to 
prevent it, | will be permitied to say that the peo- 
ple of the U_ ited States are in a more properons 
and vigorous condition than they have exp» nenced 
since ‘he fermation of the Government. {tis true 
that there is not such excess of paper money in cir- 
culston as heretofore, which is one of the mo-t 
su stantal reas ms to establish this position: these 
emply promises, without specie in the vaults, in 
the manner of bank currency, do not constitute 
wealth, but a debt to the banks, which the people 
have to pay for its use wih a heavy interest’ Any 
pe ple are be ter without a debt ‘han wihit. This 
excess of bank paper being withd avn from circa. 
lation, the people are not exci'ed by it into wild 
and extravagant specula'ions. ‘They are now 
turning their attention to substantial and real bnsi- 
ness, ani relieving themselves from importat ons 
of useless and extravagant articles of luxury from 
foreign countries. 

The people are resuming their sober sences 
again. The resembe a person regaining his vigor 
after a wine frolic. We will, ina few months, 
recover our accustomed s‘rengh and vigor. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, perait me to 
say it is difficult to prove a negative. It is hard to 
prove that the Government did not act in any 
manner to injure the banks, or the legitimate eredit 


system, although it is true they did not. It | 


would be much easier to estab!ish the fact that the 
banks, by improper conduct, caused their own sas- 
pension, and there by the scarcity of money in the 
country. Yet, in my opinicn, 1 can demonstrate 
by documents, acts ard statements of the Pre<ident, 
and the Democratic party, that neither the Presi- 
dest nor the party is hos'ile to sound and legit:mate 
operations—not hostile to ‘he proper 
credit sysiem, but only desire to correct the abuses of 
those systems, and sustain a sound and substantial 
currency in the country. 

On this very interesting subject, which the Oppo- 
si‘ion to the Administration have so mach perverted 
I must be permi:ted to refer to the opinions of 
Mr. Van Buren, contained in his last message. Jn 
all his previous messages the same sentiments are 
expressed. This will suffice fur all: 

“In acountry so commercial as ours, banks, in some form, 
will probably always exist; but thie serves only te render ifthe 
more incumbent on us, notwithstanding the discouragement of 
the past,to strive, inowr respective stations, to mitigate the 
evilathey produce, to take from them as rapidly as the 
tions of public faith and acarefal consideration of the immedi- 
ate interest of the comunity will permit, the character of mono- 
papas to check, so far aa may hepiacticable, by prudent legis 

bass those temptations of interest, and those opportunities for 
their dangerous indulgence, which beset them on every side, end 
to confine them srictly to the performance of their paramount 
duty—that of aiding the operations of commerce, rather then 
censulting their own exclusive advantage. These and wine 
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salutary reforms may, it ie believed, be accomplished withcut 
violating any of the great principles of the social compact, 
the e! servance of which i indispensable to its existence, or 
interfering in any wayjwith the useful or profitable employment 
of capital.” 7 

la none of the messages, since or before the first 
bank suspension, are found any expre~sions in hos- 
tility to the legitimate operations of banking, or to 
the sound and safe credit system. These sentiments 
all strike at the abuses, and at nothing m re. 

I will introduce the opinion of a distinguished 
Senator from the West, (Mr. Benron,] as reported 
in the speech of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Bonp,} 'o show that the opinion of this Senator, 
whose consistency, as well as his talents, is ac- 
koowledged by all, is in strict accordance with the 
views I have above espressed. Says Mr. Bono, in 
his speech: 


“ Let the country hear Mr. Benton speak the sentiments of 
the Administration on this subject, and submit. In his speech 
in the Senate, delivered on the So of September, 1337, he says: 

"*} have repeatediy given it as my opinion—many of my 
speeches declare it-—that the French currency is the best in 
the world, It has hard money for the Government, hard mo- 
ney for the common dealings of the people, and large notes for 
large transactions’ ’’ 


In confirmation of the above creed of the De- 
moeratic church, I will refer to all the speeches and 
writings of the members of the party to establish 
the fact. It is, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
safe and sound doctrine, founded on the Constitu- 
on, and strict Democratic priociples. ‘The Inde- 
pendent Treasury bill itself, as it passed the Se- 
nate at the present session, recognises banks, and 
provides for the reception of convertible paper into 
ihe Treasury of the United States. The bill 
provides for only jbe fourth, each year, of the 
payments to be made to the Govermment in 
specie, and the rest in convertible paper. 
Tait is a most wise provision, as Con- 
gress wall convene each year, and witness the 
operation of the measure, so that changes may 
be made as to the character of the funds to be re- 
ceived for the dues to the Government. This will 
be a direct reward offered to the banks to resume 
specie payments, anc the Government most cheer- 
tally will receive their paper. Does this look like 
hostility to the banks? It is direetly the reverse; it 

litendship and confidence in honest banking. 

Tne avove is the opinion expressed by the Presi- 
dent in his last message. These are the words: 
‘It the change (irom paper to hard money) was 
gradual, several years would elapse tefore that 
sum (jour or five million) would be required, with 
snouel Opportunities, in the mean time, to alter the 
law, should experience prove it to be oppressive or 
inconvenient.” 

These are the docirines and the creed of the De- 
mocratic church, which is founded on a rock, and 
which will prevail against all her enemies. The 
Indepeadent Treasury is the simple, plain, consti- 
tutional policy, and is in strict conformity with the 
Virginia resolutions. It is in direct hostility to 
the o.d school of the party which was headed by 
the celebrated and talented Alexander Hamilton. 

It is extraordinary that the banks which have 
suspended specie payments, are not content with 
the laws made in most of the States to legalize the 
suspension, but are determined to make the Gene- 
ral Government responsible for their sins. In very 
ancient times, we read of the sins of the father 
being visited on the children for the third or fourth 
generation, This doctrine would seem hard at this 
day; but it would be still more unjust for the sins 
of strangers to be visited on one another. This 
would be just as reasonable as to make the Go- 
vernment responsible for the suspens.on of the 
banks. 

The mest enthusiastic Whig cannot be made to 
believe, for a moment, that the United States Go- 
verniment created the State banks, or bas any di- 
rect control over them. As the Gove nment has 
uo direct or indirect agency in their ope:ations, it 
is certain the banks themselves are entiled to all 
the honor, or all the dishonor, that may ¢ri-e from 
their own conduct. They must be judged, like all! 
mankind, and all institat ons—by their aciions, 


Two positions are, Mr. Chairman, ine ntestably 
established by the banks in the city of New York, 
and other parts of the Union, remaining firm and 
sustaining themselves, while many o'hrrs in the 
country have suspended: If the Government had 
jnjured the bauking sysiem, or waged war against 
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them, all would suspend alike—none would be left 
to tell the story of their death. The other position 
is also proved, that if they observe a legitimate 
course of banking they can sustain themselves 
with the Independent Treasury system. This po- 
sition has been verified; as that system has been in 
operation for some years. Those banks in the city 
of New York and other places deserve great credit 
for their firm and patriotic course in sustaining 
themselves amid the other banks that have sus- 
pended all aronnd them. 

Can the most ardent friend of General Harrison 
and ‘“‘reform” take the suspended banks into com- 
munion and feliowship, and place them on the 
same footing of those that have acted with more 
wisdom and propriety? or are right and wrong to 
be confounded? 

This “relief and reform,” which is so dazzling 
to the eye, must be based on reason and the Con- 
stitution. We cannot relieve the people with bro- 
ken banks, nor can the Government compel the 
banks to resume and circulate their paper. This 
must be their own operation, free and independent 
of the General Government. 

In order that this subject shall be clearly under- 
stood, and not a single doubt left remaining on the 
mind of friend or foe to the Administiation, I will 
present an extract from the circular issued by the 
Hon, Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury 
on Ist Jane, 1838, requiring all collectors and re- 
ceivers of public moneys to receive convertible bank 
paper for the public lands and other debts due the 
Government, and the certificates of two public 
cfficers which demonstrate that this is the course 
and practice of the Governmen:: 

“Important changes have also taken place since July, 1836, 
in the condition of the banks and of business generally, which 
have diminished the necessity for unusual checks on excesses 
and overactions 

“Influenced by these corsiderations and by a desire to accom- 
modate the public debtors as far as is compatible with the re- 
restricuions of law and the safety of the pecuniary Interests com- 
mitted to my care, I feel bound to enforce the uniformity now 
required, by availing myself of the permission given in the 
resolution of 1816, to receive the notes of banks, and by extend 


ing, under suitable limitations, the receipt of such notes equally 
to all branches of the public revenue.” 


Copy of the certificate of the Register upon the return of the 
Receiver at Milwaukie, for ihe month of March, 1840. 
This is to certify that I have this day examined the funds in 
the aoe of the Receiver, and find the same amount to 


$52,177 64, and cunsists of the following description of funds, 
viz 
Certificates of deposite in the Bank of America $600 00 
Bills of the Bank of America — - . . 2,190 00 
os Manhattan Company Bank 40 00 
Merchants and Mechanjcs Bank, 
Troy, New York . . 3,000 00 
. Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Al- 
bany, New York . . 7,810 00 
“ Bank of the State of Missouri 900.00 
Gold . - . , &S818 12 
B.lver : : - : 28,819 52 
$52,177 64 


Witmess my hand this lst day of April. 1840 
A. B. MORTON, Register. 


Cm of the certificate of the Register upon the return of the 
eceiver at Burlington, lowa Territory, for the month of 
February, 1840. 
Ihereby certify that] have examined the funds in the hands 
of the Receiver at this place, and find them to consist of the fol- 
lowing descriptions, to wit 


In Gold $397 50 
Silver . 11,595 00 
Missouri Bank Notes 2,250 00 


$14,242 50 
Given under my hand at Burlington, 1. T. this twenty-ninth 
day of February, 1340. 





A. DODGE, Register. 

Mr. Chairman, I have presented some of the 
most important facts and reasons to establish the 
negative, that the Administration has done nothing 
to cause the banks to either expand or contract 
their issues. The reason must be found in the na- 
ture of the banks themselves, and in the nature 
and course of commerce. The main object of the 
stockholders in a bank, is to make money on the 
loan of their capital; and, as gain is the exclusive 
aud express object, the desire of such men has no 
bonads. As long, therefore, as a person to bor- 
row can be procured, who is able to pay, money 
will be afforded him. There being no check, an 
excess of paper in circulation is the consequence. 
This excess of paper cannot be redeemed in specie, 
and therefore a suspension takes place. Thus we 


see, in the very"nature of banks, is this inevilable 
tendency of having either too much or too little 
paper in circulation, 


The Independent Treasury system is intended to 
correct this abuse of the banks, and to render the 
currency beiter and more permanent. It will jx. 
troduce into the country a broader basis of specie 
on which to place the paper currency, and then we 
will have better and more settled prices for labor 
and its products, 

Ihave submitted only the outlines of this grea; 
and important subject, for the consideration of this 
committee. Their good sense will enable them 
from the view I have taken of it, to raise a super. 
structure on this basis against which the enemies of 
Democracy cannot prevail. 

The Independent Treasury is a great and lead. 
ing measure, which places the Adminisiration, jin 
this respect, on the Constitution and on the princi- 
ciples of the Republican party, which are coeval 
with the Government itself. 

After the expiration of some few years, and when 
party feelings have subsided, posterity will be as 
much astonished at the opposition of the present 
party to the Independent Treasury, as we are sur- 
prised now at the oppcsition to the war or to the 
purchase of Louisiana. They are all Democratic 
measures, carried on under the guidance of the 
Constitution, by the same party. 

Another subject, Mr. Chairman, claims the atten- 
tion of the people I represent én an emiuent degree. 
There is nothing so near and dear in the article of 
property to a faimer as the land on which he te- 
sides. It is the home and fireside of himself and 
family, and the means of their support and comfort. 
Hence the subject of acquirinz a home out of the 
public domain is important and interesting to many 
of the citizens of Illinois, and they have found 
friends at the head of this nation, whose policy and 
whose official recommendations have secured to 
those citizens the greatest blessings. 

General Jackson, when acting as President of 
the United States, recommended that the price of 
the public Jands should be reduced to a nominal 
amount; and the same wise and benevolent 
measure, almost the same in principle, is also 
strongly urged on the consideration of Congress 
by Mr. Van Buren. These recommendations are 
hailed in the West as the most wise and most be- 
nevolent measures that could be extended to the 
people. They see and know that the chief magir- 
trates of the nation feel and know the condition 
of a peor man; and they know, also, that these 
Presidenis are wiiliog and anxious to ameliorate 
the condition of the people. 

In the last message of President Van Buren is 
the following strong and warm language used in 
favor of pre-emption laws and the reduction of the 
public lands to actual settlers: 

“On a former oceasion, your attention was invited to various 
considerations in support of a pre-emption law in behalf of 
the settlers on the poe lands, and also of a law graduating the 
prices of such lands as had long been in market unsold, in con- 
sequence of their inferior quality. The execution of the act 
which was passed on the first subject, has been attended with 
the happiest consequences in quieting titles and securing im- 
provements to the industrious; an] it has been, to a very grati- 
fying extent,exempt from the frauds which were practised 
under previous pre-emption laws. It has, atthe same time, as 
was anticipated, contributed liberally during the present year 
to the receipts of the Treasury.” 

“The passage of a graduation law, with the guards before re- 
commended, wouldalso, lam persuaded, add considerably to 
the revenue for several years, and prove, in other respects, just 
and beneficial. 

“Your early consideration of the subject is, therefore, once 
more earnestly requested.’’ 

At the present time there are many industrious 
and respectable families residing on the public do- 
main, and are not sufliciently provided with the 
means to purchase their labor and homes. And 
moreover, the pre-emption law, which is now in 
force, will expire cn the 22d Jane next, and thereby 
these families will be left in a very precarious situ- 
ation. 

At the time the Government acquired the public 
lands, the country was thinly populated, and weak, 
and was also laboring under the pressure of a hea- 
vy puble debt. These lands were pledged for its 
payment, and the attention of the nation was di- 
rected considerably towards this source of revenue 
to relieve the people from the distress occasioned 
by the Revolutionary war. 

Under these embarrassing c rcumstances, a reve- 
nue arising from these jands, torelieve the people, 
must have been the first aad gceatest consideration 
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with the Government, and, ta the next piace, to 
improve and settle the country in which the public 
domain is situated, 

These must have been the cardinal objects with 
the Government, and they are ye’ of the greatest 
importance to the people. dee. 

The unparaileled increase of population in the 
country since the acquisition of these lands, and 
the improvement, wealth, and prosperity of the 
whole nation, since that period, have relieved the 
peop'e from the distresses alluded to, and enabled 
them to pay off the public debt. At this time, the 
country iSin a situation not to depend on this 
source of revenue so much as it did in former days; 
and thereby the Government is left more free to 
actas to the improvement and settlement of the 
new States and Territories. Yet the settlement of 
the country, and the revenue arising from the sales 
of the public lands, are so intimately connected 
with each other, that one cannot be separated from 
the oher. To advance one interest, the other will 
also be benefited. A revenue cannot be raised 
from these lands if the country be not settled and 
improved. Wild lands without people, and with- 
outa market, m st evidently will not sell, but re- 
main on hand, to the great injury both of the peo- 

le and the Government. 

It must therefore be the duty of the Government, 
in an equitable and reasonable manner, to advance 
the settl¢ment and the growth of the country in 
which the public lands are situated. 

Acting under the inflaence of these considera- 
tions, the policy of the Goverament has been, for 
a series of years past, to secure the actual settler in 
his possessions on the public lands, and experience 
has proved the course to be just and equitable. 

This policy is so just and equi'able that it seems 
strange thatany one would oppose it. And al- 
though there may be some frauds practised on the 
Government under the pre-emption system, yet 
they are not common, and not more frequent than 
will be found in other transactions. This can fur- 
nish no argument against the system that has done 
so much good in securing to the farmer the soil 
which he cultivates, and the Government their 
price fixed on the public domain. 

All the p:e-empiion laws heretofore passed have 
hid a retroactive operation, and provided only for 
cases then in existence. There can be no good 
reason for this course of policy. The Government 
for so many years providing and securing the rights 
of actual settlers, have entire.y established pub- 
lic opinion in their favor, and encouraged them 
in relying on the bounty and liberality of the Go- 
vernment. By this course the Government has, 
in effect, repealed the law making it a trespass to 
settle on the public lands, and nothing now remains 
tocarry out the enlightened and liberal views of the 
Goverament, but to repeal the law above alluded 
to, and make the pre-emption law prospective in its 
operation. 

*Phe following “exhibit,” recived from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, will 
show the sales of the pablic lands, under the auc- 
tion, the pre-emption, acd the private sale systems. 
This statement commences the 22d of June, 1838, 
at the date of the last preemption law, and con- 
linues the sales down for a considerable time. 

This stateme»t shows that the average pric? of 
all the lands sold during the period above men- 
tioned was only one cent and eighteen-hundredths 
of acent per acre more than the minimum price. 
In a peconiary point of view, the Government 
will be move than compensated for this small dif- 
ference in the price, by the increased sales of the 
lands. 

Mr. Chairman, the graduation law, as the Presi- 
dent recommends it, with the proper guards to con- 
fine it to actual settlers, would be haile1 as a law, in 
many of the new States, the most beneficial that 
could be passed. This measure weuld bring into 
market lands that are not first rate in their quality, 
and have been in market for many years, It wontd 
settle the coun'ry, and afford many an industrious 
and honest man a gi od home en his own soil. 


I will barely remind the committee of the 
rtions ef Colonel Richard M. Johnson 
Corgress some years sinc*, in favor of the 
btors to the Goverament for the public lands, In 
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1824, under the credit system, an immense debt 
had accrued to the Government on the sale of the 
public domain, and a scarcity of money also per- 
vaded the country at the same time. If th Go- 
vecnment had forced the payment, many an indus- 
trious, good man, would have been ruined. The 
Vice President had then, as he has now, that hu- 
mane and kind feeling for his fellow man in dis- 
tress, and he labored night and day in Congress for 
those who were indebted to the Government for 
their .ands, and procured the passage of an act of 
Congress, which permitted all those who had pur- 
chased lands of the Government, and had not com- 
pleted the payment, to receive the quantity of land 
for which payment was made, and to relinquish 
the balance to the United States. He also exerted 
himself, with others, to reduce the price of the pub- 
lic lands trom two dollars to the present price of 
one dollar and twenty five cents per acre. Colonel 
Johnson had no direct interest in th’s measure, as 
he resided then, as he does now, in Kentucky; but 
he was influenced by these kind feelings of hama 
nity, which strongly predomiate in his character 
The people residing on the public domain, or 
living in the new States, know well that they have 
a steadfast and warm friend at the seat of Go- 
vernmeant in the person of Colone! Johnson. 

Mr. Chairma., before I conclude my remarks, 
I will present one other subject to the considera- 
tion of this commiitee, and to the people in the 
State of Llinois whom I represent. 

The continuation of the Cumberland road is of 
the utmost importance to the people that you and 
I represent; and some of them have desired us to 
address them on the subject. 1 consider it my 
duty, in the relation in which I stand to them, tu 
give them a plain narrative oi the life and death 
of the Cumberland road. 

People residing in a section of the Union re- 
mote from the vicinity of this road, take very litile 
interest in it; and think we take too much. 

This work has been carried on for a series of 
years, so that the business and habits of the people 
are identified with it, and therefore they are en- 
tremely anxious that it should be continued. 

The General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
have passed resolutions insisting that this road 
should be extended to the Mississippi, at the city of 
Alton, and at no other point. I have presented 
them, this session, to the proper committee. Under 
the influence of these resolutions, the people of 
this city became very much excited and interested 
in the location and termination of the road at this 
point. 

In order to carry out their views, and to advance 
what I sincerely believe to be the best interests of 
the people generally, I was, and am still, extremely 
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1,875,854 acres sold at auction for $2,427,014 01; average raie 
per acre $1 2 38 100ths. 

5,076,790 acres sold to pre emptors an! ordinary sales for 
$6,345,938 (9, at the minimum price of $1 25 per 


acre. 
6,952,644 acres, the te quantity sold for $8,773,002 10; 
ms average ran pet eae #l 26 15 100hs, r 
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anxious that this appropriation should be made. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind this committee 
ot this tact, as they all recollect thas [ urged this 
measure on their consideration, to such extent that 
my exertions become rather offensive. - will sull 
vole fur the appropriation on any bill, or in any 
shape which it may assume, and I pretend nct that 
I have done more than my duty, or more than any 
other of its friends. 

The instructions which you offered, Mr. Chair- 
main, failed in the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 88 to 109, as reported. lt will be seen by 
the journal, that a majority of those who supported 
the appropriation were of the Administration party. 

1 recollect well the eloquent speech of the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Horrman of New York] in opposition 
to this appropriation. His voice, manner, and 
gestures, have made a lasting impression on my 
mind; and, although he opposed a vital interest of 
ours, yet he did it in ar open, gentlemanly manner, 
so that this “lasting impression” is not an unfriend- 
ly one. I thought then, as I do now, that his 
speech, together with that of Mr. Brit of Ten- 
nessee, de‘eried the appropriation in this House 
Other gentlemen of the same politics joined, also, 
in the debate, and the votes demonstrate that a 
majority of those who voted for the road were De- 
mocrats. 

In the House the discussion was not directly on 
a bill for this measure—it was on instructions to re- 
porta bill; but, in the Senate, the judgment was 
pronounced directly on a bill for this obgect, and 
the vote stood 20 for it, and 22 against it. This the 
record will exhibit. Our of the 20 votes given for 
the bill, 13 were of the Administration party, and 7 
of the Opposition; and outof the 22 against it, 12 
were of the Opposition, and 10 of the Administra- 
tion party. 

This decision, no doubt, was the result of the 
labored exertions of the most influential and ta- 
lented gentleman of the Whig party. We hsve 
seen the speeches of Messrs. Soutnarp of New 
Jersey and Cray of Kentucky, and they speak for 
themselves on this subject. These gentlemen are 
the pride and ornament of their party, and with 
their friends have great controlling power in poli- 
tics. 

On the other hand, we see the exertions of 
Messts Grundy, Wright, Buchanan, and ethers of 
the Administration party, in favor of this measure. 
These facts stand recorded in the history of this 
transaction; and although it may appear unimpor- 
tant in some sections of the Umon, yet with as, in 
the State of Illinois, it is of vital interest to the 
people. 

It is justice to say, that the Opposition members 
in both Houses of Congress, from Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, did not join with their party in the 
death and murder of the Cumberland road, but act- 
ed with the Democratic party in supporting the ap- 
propriation. 

In conclusion, I can say, that the facts from the 
journals justify me in stating that it was the Whig 
party in Congress that cefeated the Cumberland 
road. 

The reason urged by many of the party, which 
guided them in their opposition to this measure is, 
that the President did not recommend it. This is 
to me a most extraordinary objection coming from 
them. The Administration has, on former occa- 
sions, recommended it; and the President has signed 
a bill appropriating money for this improvement. 
It may be the reason with the President that it was 
not urged on the consideration of Congress this 
year, that Congress refused last session to make an 
appropriation for it when it was recommended to 
them. Let this be or be not the reason, itis no 
excuse for the failure. The Administration, al- 
though it did not recommend the measure, is not 
opposed to it, but leaves it, as it should be, to the 
free actien of Congress. 

I: is stated in the last message that the revenue 
is not so abundant as heretofore, and that “there 
are circumstances that impose the necessity of rigid 
economy, and require its prompt and constant ex- 
ercie. W_th the Legislature rest the power and 


dury of sv adjusting the public expenditure as to 
romete this end. 
“By the provisions of the Constitution, it is valy 
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in consequence of appropriations made by law 
that money can be drawn from the Treasury. No 
instance has occurred since the establishment of 
the Goveromept, in which the Executive, thougha 
component part of the legislative power, has inter- 
posed an objection to an appropriation bill, oa the 
sole ground of its extravagance. This daty, in 
thia respect, bas been considered fulhlled, by te- 
questing such appropriations only as the public 
service may be reasonably expecied to require.” 

These expressions show <hat the Pre-ident is not 
unfriendly to the measure, but leaves it entirely 
to the wisdom and discretion of Congiess, as he 
should do. 

To setile the question forever, and to convince 
‘a man against bis will,” | would refer the com- 
mittee to an act of Congress, approved by Mr. 
Van Buren, as President, on the 25th May, 1838, 
making an appropriation expressly to continue the 
Camber'ond Road. This solemn official act will 
do away the feers of the most timid as to the views 
of the Executive. 

I would appeal 'o the good sense of every mem- 


See 


ber of Congress, let him be Whig or let him be De- | 


mocrat, if he be not a free man competent and ca- 
pable to act on this, as well as all other subjects, 
as becomes the Representatives of the people. 

Is it possible that the descendants of freemen 
mus! wait their action for the dictation of a Presi- 
dent? or bad they not better “ act well their part, 
there all the honor lies?” I dare any man to re- 
turn to his constituents and teil them that “he 
was not independent enough to support this mea- 
eure, because the President did not recommend it.” 

We have beard much said in this hall against 
the dictation, and party discipline of the President, 
end that the Democrats were not free, but bound 
neck and heels by Executive shackles. Is it pos- 
rible that the Whig party, after making these ex- 
pressions, wish to be forced to make this appropria- 
tion by Executive dictation? Or will it not be bet- 
ter for boih parties to take the resporsibility that 


is jast avd proper, and act with that fearless inde- | 


peudence that is becoming the Representatives of a 
tec and enlightened people? 

Takiag the facts as contained in the journals, 
and to which I respectfully refer the committee, no 
vther conclusion can be drawn, except that the 
Cumberland Road bill received and experienced a 
Whig death in the Congresstof the United States, in 
the year of our Lord 1840. 


SPEECH OF MR. WELLER, 
OF OHIO 
In the House of Representa'ives, April 18, 1840—In 


Committee cf the Whole, on the General Ap- 
propriation bill. 


Mr. Cuainman: I have not risen for the purpose 
of discussing the mer.ts of the bill now betore the 
committee, buc with a view of saying afew words 
upon some of the incidental questions which have 
been introduced inio this discussion. It is, per- 
haps, to be rgretied that in the debates of this 
House, members are not confined to the immediate 
question under consideration. Such a course 
woud facilitate the public business, and shorten 
very much the period of our sessions. I am, how- 
ever, 100 young a member of this House to attempt 
a reformation of its customs. I must take things 
as they are, and endeavor to suit myself to the 
company in which I am thrown; and if other mem- 
bers wander from: the question, I, too, must be 
permitted to do so. It is not my inien ion, then, to 
examine this bill, but to reply to some of the argu- 
men's of gentlemen who have preceded me in this 
debate. 

The Independent Treasury bill has been dragged 
into this discussion, and a porion of the distress 
which now pervades the land has been attributed 
to the anticipated passage of this measure. Hold- 
ing a seat in this hall under a direct and positive 
p edge to support this measure, [| have deemed it 
proper to defend it from the attacks wv hich gentle- 
inen have been pleased to make upon it. I do this 
now, Mr. Chairman, because | am unwilling that 
the denunciations of gentlemen shouli be circu- 
lated from one extremity of this Union to the 
Other, without something being said :n ite favor. 
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It is, sir, a favorite measure with me, and when- 
everand wherever unjustly assailed or misrepre- 
sented, I feel bound tw defend it. 

Wha’, then, let me ask, is the Independent Trea- 
sury, which has been so bitterly denounced by 
Whig orators on this floor? It is simply a proposi- 
lion to effecta separation between the revenue of 
the Government, or the public money, and the bu- 
siness of individuals, or incorporations, and espe- 
cially between that money and the business of 
banking. In other words, it is a proposition to 
divorce the General Government, in its fiscal ope- 
rations, from all connections with banks, and to 
Collect the revevue in the constitutional currency, 
gold and silver. Tne Administration proposes that 
the public money shall be collected by officers ap- 
pointed by the Government, and amenable for their 
conduct to the Government. That these officers 
shall safely keep the money of the people unt! dis- 
bursed by law: That suitable places shall be 
provided for its deposite: That the officers thus 
appointed sha!l act under the solemnities of an 
oath: That they shall give bonds in a sufficient 
amount to secure the Government against loss. 
That they shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
peni'entiary if they use a dollar of the amount de- 
posited with them for own private purposes: That 
not a cent shall be used or drawn from that Trea- 
sury, except in pursuance of appropriations made 
by law. The Whigs propose te place this money 
in the hands of the local banks; and between these 
two propositions we are called upon to decide. 
The Goverament, through its own officers, must 
take care of the public treasure, or it must be en- 
tru-ted to the keeping of the banks. 

It seems tome, Mr. Chairman, that experience 
has fully demonstrated that the banks can never be 
made the sa‘e depositories of the public money. 
Enough has been already seen to prove that a con- 
neciion with them mast be attended with the most 
disastrous results. We have seen them, in 1837, 
in a time of profound peace and general pros- 
perity, closing their doors against their credi- 
tors, and refusing to pay the Government the 
amount deposited in their vaults for safe keeping, 
and thus crippling and embarrassing it operations. If 
the experiment has been tried, and we have been 
cheated and defrauded by these inst tations, is it 
not the part of wisdom to avoid them in future? 
Shall we not profit by the les:on experience has 
taugh! us? Will we renew a connection which time 
has proved must be destructive to the best interests 
of the couatry? = I trast we will not thas madly in- 
volve our country in ruin. 

{Mr. Wetver was here called te order, and ob- 
jections were made to his proceeding upon the 
ground that he had ne right to discuss a measure 
not now before the committee. A desultory debate 
ensued, in +h'ch Mr. W, declared his willingness 
to yield the floor and close his remarks, if the com- 
miltee would then take the vote on the hill. Seve- 
ral Whig members objecting to this, Mr. W. pro- 
creded in his remarks. ] 

I assure gentlemen that it is not my intention to 
enter into an elaborate discussion of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury bill at this time. When that mea- 
sure is properly before the House, if my health per- 
mits and an opportunity is presented, I shall be 
pleased to express my views fully upon it, and to 
meet all the objections which may be urged against 
it. My only object now is to explain so much of 
i's provisions as may be necessary to correct the 
misrepresentations of gentlemen who have prece- 
ded me. If it was in order for gentlemen on the 
other side to denounce this measure, and charge 
the Administration with having produced the dis- 
tress which now exists in the country, it certainly 
ought to be in order to respond to these charges. If 
you, Mr.Chairman, had confined the gentlemen who 
have preceded me in this debate, to the question be- 
fore the commitiee, I certainly should not have 
deemed it necessary to submit any remarks on this 
occasion. Sir, it is strange, yea, passing strange, 
that after a Whig orator has occupied the at- 
tention of the committee for three days in 
vilifying the Admnistration and discnssing the 
civil and military character of General Harrison, 
that I should be considered out of order in 
briefly noticing a question which has been drag- 
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ged into this discussion. I hope, sir, that I shay) 
be permitted to proceed without further intert up. 
tion. 

Will any man tell me that it is expedient to 
place the Government in such a sitaation that the 
suspension of the banks will operate as a sys. 
pension of payments on the part of the pubjic 
Treasury? The Government ought to be able, 
all times, to comply with its coniracts and mee 
its engagements. Its ability to pay i's debts should 
not be made dependent upon the solvency, or 
insolvency, of the banks. The preservation of 
the public faith requires that the Governmen 
should be ready, at all times, to pay the hones 
claims which may be presented against it. The 
Independent Treasury would place the Gover. 
ment in a sitaation where i's solvency ceuld not 
be effected by the swindling practices of bankers o; 
the failure of banks. Besides, sir, these banks are 
the creatures of State legislation—accountable to 
the States alone for their conduct; and every ai. 
tempt, on the part of the General Government, 
to control them, is a direct invasion of the rights 
of the States. I have said that it was cf the 
utmost importance that the General Government 
should be ready, at all times, tu pay its deb's ina 
constitutional manner. If the public revenue is 
collected in paper and deposited in the banks, how, 
I ask you, can the Government discharge its obli- 
gations in a constitutional manner? The Consti- 
tation will not permit yon to force paper upon the 
public creditor, and consequently, if specie is de. 
manded, the Government must violate its con- 
tracts. 

Again, sir, when you have placed the public 
treasure in the vaults of the banks, and suffered it 
to become a part of their funds, have you not, in 
effect, levied a tax on one portion of the people for 
the benefit of another? Do you not violate every 
principle of common justice, as well as the spiritot 
our institutions, in collecting revenue from the peo- 
ple for the benefit of bankers? Why, this would be 
enabling the banks to fleece and swindle the peo- 
ple with the peopie’s own money! Besides, in this 
way you make the banks directly interested in 
every question presented to Congress in relation to 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue. 
You build up, by legislation, a power, the interest 
of which is directly adverse to the interest of the 
people. It is to the interest of ihe people that the 
amount collected from them, by way of revenue, 
should be as light as possible. It will be to the in- 
terest of the banks that it should be as heavy as 
possible, because the larger the amount collected, 
the greater will be the aniount deposited with them, 
and the larger will be the profit derived from its 
us?. In every question, then, connected with the 
adjus'ment of the tariff, or the colleciion of reve- 
nue, you make them directly interested. Their 
influence would soon be seen and felt toa greater 
extent than it now is, in our national councils. 
This hall would be filled with bavkers and bank 
dependants. They would have their attorneys 
here to watch over the legislation of this House. 
In this way the stream of legislation would become 
corrupted, and our Republican institutions endan- 
gered. Let them once become icentified, by law, 
with the Government, and they would soon control 
its politics and wield its destinies. The Govern- 
ment would then be in the hands of a corrupt, ir- 
responsible moneyed aristocracy, and the original 
simplicity of its instituiions destroyed. 

Ii is a lamentable fact that there is not a legi-la- 
tive council in our country where the influence of 
these banks may not be seen in its deliberations. 
Their agents have found their way into our State 
Legislatures, and so shaped the course of legisla- 
tion, as to fasten them more firmly upon us. Every 
effort at r-forming their abuses is defeated, and 
men who have been recognised at home as sound 
uncompromising Democrats, have fallen under the 
influence of these institutions, and supported mea- 
sures calculated to sustain them in their swindling 
practices. What wholesome change can be ex- 


pected in these incorporations, so long as the peo- 
ple send into their legislative halls men who are 
identified with the frauds of bankers? How long 
will my countrymen sahmit to see their rights 
trampled upon, and odious monopolies cherished 
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and sastained by State | gisiation? If you want 
io change the system, you must kick out of your 
jegis'ative councils the atiorneys and emissaries of 
the banks. ; 

The Constitution expressly provides that no mo- 
neyshall be drawa trom the Treasury, except in 

ursuance of appropriations made by law. Is not 
ihe plain meaning of this, that a “Treasury”? »hal: 
be established, in which shall be kept the public 
money? Will any one undertake to say that the 
framers of that section ever contemplated that that 
“Treasury” should be the vaulis of an hundred 
bank ? Such a supposition is too ridiculous to be 
entertained fora moment. Oar fathers, who gave 
ysthat Constitution, obviously intended that a 
Treasary should be established by Congress, under 
the immediate contro! of the Government, in which 
the public money should be safely kept, by the of- 
ficers of that Government, until disbursed by law. 
They surely never imagined that banks, created by 
State legislation, should be made the purseholder 
of the Government, and permitted to derive profit 
from the use of its friends. 

Tne Independent Treasury, I have said, simp'y 
preposes that the Government, through its own offi- 
cers, should take care of its own fuads. This sys- 
iem has long existed in our State Governments; 
and, so faras I have been enabled to judg-, no 
joss or inconvenience has resulted from it. In my 
native State, (Ohio,) we have a State Treasurer 
appointet by the Legislature, who, through the dif- 
ferent county treasurers, collects the taxes from 
the people, and retains the money in safe vaults, 
until disburs d by law. Now, sir, if you call the 
Sate Treasu era Receiver General, and the county 
col'ectors Sub-Treasurers, and collect the reveaue 
in gold and silver, you have the Independent Trea- 
sury in fuli operation. If this system has worked 
well in the State Governments, why, I ask, can it 
nt be applied to the G-neral Governmeni? Can 
airy one who has not already determined to op- 
pose tne Administration, right or wrong, and de- 
nounce all its measures, see in this plain system a 
‘,overnment Bank in disguis.?” Do Whig gen- 
ilemen on this floor think that, with all their inge- 
nuity, all their sophistry, and all their declamation, 
they can make the honest freemen of this country 
beiieve that a simple p:oposition that the Genera!, 
ike the Sta'te Governments, shal! take care of is 
own funds, is a “Government Bank?” Sir, those 
who resort to sach logic es ths, underrate very 
much t e intelligence of their countrymen. The 
day has lonz since passed by, when the people of 
ihis country can be imposed upon by such shallow 
trickery. The people will examine the bill for 
ihemseives; ani then the voc ferous denunciations 
of artfal demag gues will pass by them as the idle 
wind. Though few of the Whig presses have da:ed 
to publish that bill, yet, sir, it wili make its way to 
te people. You cannot suppress it; and, my word 
lor it, When itis dead, the incorruptible yeomanry of 
this country will rally to its support. But, sir, we 
are told that this bill will make one currency for 
tae Goverament and another for the people! I con- 
less, sir, I have not been able to comprehend this 
argument. My poitical creed teaches; ms to be- 
lieve, thatin this country the peopie constitute the 
Government; that they are the source of all politi- 
cal power. They have adopted a written Cunsti- 
tation, and require that each department of th» Go- 
veroment shall confine itself within the limits of 
(nat instrument. That Constitu'ion recognises no 
no other currency but gold and silver, and it seems 
to me to follow, as a necessary consequence, that 
the Legislative department of the Government 
ought not to recogni<e any other. If the S:ate Go- 
veraments see proper to issue a paper currency, 
will that authorize the Federal Government to treat 
tas money? In short, sir, for [ must not detain 
the committee with these desultory remarks, I ask 
that the legislation of VCongress shall conform to 
the Constitution; and if that Constitatic n recognises 
no other currency bat gold and silver, I would 
have your laws to correspond with that, and leave 
the State Governments to manage their own affairs 
in their owa way. 

It is the usuat practice for the orators of the 
Whig scho | on this floor to attribute the p:esen! 
Sarsity of money, and the consequent diminution 
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in the price of prodace and of labor, to the policy 
of the Administration. The ingenious demagogue 
will go amongst the honest farmers of our conatry, 
and te!i them that if they will aid in defe ting the 
re election of Mr. Van Buren, the agricultural in- 
lerests will again prosper, ani the prodacts of their 
farms command a high price! I know, Mr. 
Chairman, that these misrepresentaions will 
not have th: indended effect. The farm- 
ers are too deeply interested in the preservation of 
Democratic prise:ples to abandon them. It is to 
the honest yeomanry, and to the industrious and 
enterprisinz mechanics, rather than the bankers, 
vill ge politicians, and city loafers, that we are 'o 
look tor the maintenance of our free insti'utons. 
A change in the price of produce cannot effect a 
change in their principles. If they will loo’ at 
the matter in its true light, they will not fail to dis- 
cover that the present state of affairs is attributable 
to the banks, which, a short time ago, floo’et the 
country with ther paper, an! ran the prices of la- 
bor and produce up, and now have reduced those 
prices, by diminishing the amount of their cirenta- 
tion. Panie and pressure cons itute a pait of the 
machinery by which the Whigs expect to attain 
power, and alarm the Democracy; asd we may 
expect, so long as banks exist in their present form, 
10 see this state «f things immediately preceding a 
Presidential election. The great mass of them 
being under the control anu management of the 
Whigs, they can make money pilenufal or scarce, 
as may suit the poliey of that party. Sir, the 
great evil of the times is the establishment of irre- 
spons:ble corpora'ions, with power to manufacture 
acurrency. If you would s'rike at the root of the 
evil, you must strike here. ‘T'rese banking institu- 
tions have engendered a spirit fatal to Republican 
principles, and destractive to Republican virtue—1 
spiritto lve by any means but those of honest in- 
dustry. You must put bounds ‘to that spint which 
seeks wealth by every road except the plain and 
regular path of honest indasiry an4 hones! favor. 
By the incorporation of these inst tutions, with ex- 
clus:ve privileges, you build up cn clas‘, at the 
expense of all others—you enable one man t> live 
by the sweatand toil of another’s brow. I know, 
Mr. Chairman, that we are sometimes charged 
with agrarianism, and it is said we are in favor of 
an equal distribution of property, &«. The charge 
is too contemptible to merit a s-rions reply. I 
would not take from the rich man the property 
which his honest industry had enabled him 
to accumulate. The spirit of Democracy protects 
him in the enjoyment of that property. Bat lam 
in faver (and [trast in Gol [always shall be) of 
an equa! dis'ribation of poli ical rights. Tiois ts the 
fundamen‘al principle of ouriastiteiions, and every 
law that violates it endangers the safety of our 
Government. All laws, to be just, must be equal, 
and every law which tends to build up and enrich 
one portion of the community at the expeuse of 
another, is a pa'pable outrage upon the genius of 
our Constr'ulion. We have, in theory, the most 
excellent Government that ever attrac ed the atten- 
tion of man; and if our legislation had alwars been 
confined to the letter and spirit of the Constitu ion, 
our country would have preseoted a diff:1ent scene 
from that which we now witness. I cannot believe, 
with the Whigs, tsat Government should “take 
care of the rich, and leave the rich to take eare of 
the poor.” I wonld have the biessings of this Go- 
vernment, like the dews of Hea en, to descend 
upon the poor man as well as the nich. I woald 
so shape the legislation of the country as to build 
up no moneyed ar's‘ocracies here, who are to pro- 
cure a livelihood by the sweat of the poor man’s 
brow. Exclusive privileges should not be con- 
ferred by law upon one class because they had been 
more fortunate in the acquisition of property than 
their neighbors. 

Legislators would have acted wisely if they 
had respected the opinion of the father of his 
country, (the illustrious Washington,) as expressed 
in his letter to Thomas Stone, under date of the 
16h February, 1787, the year of the adoption of 
our Federal Consti‘ution. In that letter he says: 

“To assign reasons for this opinion, would be as unnecessa 
as tedious. The ground has been so often trod, that hardly a 


place remains untouched: in a word, the necessity arising from 
the went of specie, is represented es greater than it really is, | 
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itend that tt is by the substance, and not by the shadow of « 
The wieiom of man, in my 
humble opinion, cannot, at this time, devise a plan by which 
the credit or paper iesues would be long supported; couse- 
queniy depreciation keeps pace with the quantity of the emis- 
sion, and articles tor Which U isexchanged rise in @ greater ra- 
tio than the sinking vaiue of cic money. Wherein, thea, ie the 
farmer, the planter, theartisan benefited} The debtor may be, 
because, as L have observed, he gives the shadow instead ef the 
substance: antin properdon to his gain, the ceediter or body 
politic suffers. Whether it be a legal tender or not, it will, as 
has been observed truly, leave noalternative. It must be that 
or nothing. Anevil equally great is the door it immediately 
opens for speculation, by which the least designing, and per. 
haps most valuable part of the community, are preyed upon by 
the more knowing and crafty speculators. But, contrary te my 
inten fon and declarauon, Lam offering reasons in support of 
my opinion—reasons, too, which, ofall others, are leas: pleasin 
to the aivoc ites of paper money. 1 shall, therefore, only BS 
serve generaliy, that so many peoy le have euffered by the for 
mer emissions, that, like a burnt child who dreads the fice, no 
peraon will touch it who can possibly avoid it—the natural con- 
sequence of which will be, that the specie which remains on 
exported will be locked up.” 

Sir, if General Washington had lived at this day, 
andcome into this hail and expressed such opi- 
nions, the Whigs wou'd have denounced him as 
a “distunctive’—an enemy to their beautiful 
‘credit system” and every Federal crator in the 
land would have shouted ‘down with the ‘Leco- 
Foco.’”’ 

The evils of the banking system, as it has long 
existed in our country, were seen and felt at an 
eariy period in our history. Ina 1791, Taomas Jef- 
ferson, the great apostie ot American Democracy, 
speaking of the banks, says: 

“The abundance of paper has produced a spirit of gambling 
in the funds which has iaid up our shipsat the wharves, as tou 
slow investments of profit, and haseven drained the tailor of 
his needle and thimble. They say that the evil will cure iweil 
1 wish it may, bur | have rarely seen a gamester Cured even by 
the disasters of hia vocation 

The same great statesman, in 1796, held the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Thad always conjectured, from such facts as T could get hold 
of, that our public debt was increasing about a million of dollars 
a year, you will see by Gallatan’s epeeches that thing is proved 
You wall see further, that we are completely saddled and bri 
died, and that the banks are so firmly mounted on us that we 
niustgo where they willguide. ‘Lhey openly publish a resolu 
tion, thatthe national property bemg iucreased in value, they 
must, by an increase of circulating medium, furnish an ade 
quate representation of it, and by further additions of active ca 
pital, promote the enterprise of our merchants. It is: upposed 
that tre paperin circulation in and around Philadelphia 
amounts to twenty millions of dollars, and that in the whole 
Union, to one hundred million. Ithink the last ‘oo high All 
the imported commodities are raised about fifty per cent. by 
the depreciation of the money : i . echanics here 
getfrom a dollar to adollar and a half a day; yet are much 
wore offthan at the oid prices."’ 

In the fury-fourth No. of the “Federalist,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Madison, | find the followingin rela 
lion to the effect of ihese institutions upon the pab 
lic interes!: 

“The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must give 
pleasure to every citizen, in preportion fo ins love of jURLICY, 
and his knowledge of the true @prings of public | FOsperity 
The loss which America has sustained since the peace, froin 
the pestileat effets of paper money on the necessary eouti- 
dkace between man and man: on the necessary confidence 
in the public councils; on the industiy and morals ot 
the people, aad oa the character of Republican Government, 
constitutes an enormous debt agaiust the States, chargeabie 
with this unadvised measure, Which must iong remain unea- 
ustied; or rather an accumulation of guilt, which can be expi 
ated no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of 
justice, of the power which has beea the instrument of it. In 
addition to these persuasive considerations, it may be observed 
that the same reasons which show the necessity of denying 
to the States the power of regulating coin, prove, with equal 
iorce, that they ought not to be at liberty to substitute a paper 
medium in the place of coin. Had every State the mght to 
regu ate the value of its com, there might be ag many differ- 
ent currencies as States; and thus the jutercourse among them 
would be impeded; retropecive alterations in its value might 
be made, and thus the citizens of other States be injured, 
and animosities be kindled among the States themselves. The 
subjects of foreign powers might suffer from the same canae, 
and heace the Union be discredited and embroiled by the indis- 
cretion of a single member. No one of these mischiefs is jesse 
incident to a power in the States to emit paper money than to 
coin gold or silver. Toe power to make any thing but gold 
and silver a tender in payment of debtsis withdrawn from the 
States, on the same principle with that of iseuing @ paper cur- 
rency." s 

Amongst the early statesmen in cur country who 
turned their attention to the subject of bankinz, [ 
know of no one who defined the evils of the system 
with more clearness and ability than John Taylor 
of Caroline, one of Virgiaia’s most distinguish: d 
sons. In 1794, he wrotea pamphiet on this sob- 
ject, which | should like to see republished, and in 
ihe hands of every American citizen. It contains 
ax much good sense and sound Republicanism as 
any decament of the same length in our language. 
I will take the liberty of reading a few extracis 


from this work: . 
“The free industry of the people, if suffered by the Govern- 
ment to operate fairly upon tae commercial world, will rapidiy 
‘ 
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supply us with a better currency than the involving, fluctuat-. 
ing, Counteriening currency of Corporations. Ii banks can 
nay their debis, we have a sufficient specie currency on hand. 
ftthey cannot, their credit ought to cease.”’ 

Oi paper money, he remarks: 

“A paper system can transfer property, transform partics, 
and change the nature of Governments. It is an engine that 
has no resemblance or interest to land, labor, or talents, there- 
fore itcan be a friend to neither.” 

In another place, he says: 

“However ingeniously a paper system can manage artificial 
danger for its own emolument, it is neither able nor willing 
to meet real danger; and howeverrich it ismade by a nation, 
the nation muat still defend itself or perish 

“A corporation of merchants and of the rich, possessing an 
unlimited monopoly of the great mass of the circulating me- 
dium, can raise or diminish the price of all commodities, and 
in this enormous power is contained an unlimited scope, not 
= for reimbursement, but ap) pony Now labor produces 
and pays for the consumption of all commodities; and out of 
commodities, both the reimbursements and profits arise.’’ 

The extract which [ will now read, shows the 
manner in which our legislation is corrupted by 
the iofluence of these ins'itutions: 

“Ifa number of members of Congress are stockhelders, or 
bank directors, then an illegitimate interest is operating upon 
the National Legislature. Then the banks have seduced away 
from their natural and constitutional allegiance, the representa- 
Uves of the States—and then even foreigners—our late most 
malignant enemy, have obtained an influence on our national 
councils, 80 far as they have obtained bank stock The Eng- 
lish, who could not conquer us, night buy us.” . . - 
“When paper men get into Congress, or members are, by se- 
cret appliances, metamorphosed into paper men, It is obvious 
that they will be influenced by their personal private interest 
producing them an immediate profit in cash, rather than the 
public good. Ifthe latter suffe s, they will consider their own 
acquisiuons in money as so much boot, compensating them 
abundantly for their portion of the common loss. One partner 
may thrive and the rest be ruined.” 

Again, speaking of the absolute power which the 
banks exercise over the prices of every thins, he 
says: 

“The bank, having the monopoly of the bulk of the circula 
ting median, may oecasionally increase or diminish the quan 
ty. It may diminish the quantity, thus enhance its value, and 
purchase with its Own paper, certificates on other property 
which are depreciated in the same proportion as the medium is 
appreciated. It may then increase the quantity of this circula 
ting medium, leasen its value, appreciate cettificates, or other 
property of course, and then sell a por/ion of the same ceruti 
cates, or other property, to take in the paper which the whole 
cot. * * * * * * Phe circulating medium is the soul 
and food of commerce. A corporation possessing a power 
over the soul, can animate or annihilate the body at pleasure. 
By withholding its food, they may starve commerce—by glut- 
ting it, they nay produce a mercantile plethora. A foreknow- 
ledge of these effect# is an unlimited power of taxation. In a 
civilized society, the circulating medium is also the soul of agri 
culture, arts, and manufactures. All the faculties of the nation 
are subject to the regimen of an incorporated quackery, instead 
of pursuing a natural impulse in search of their own subsistence, 
If the physician was honest, yet the artificial regimen, ina state 
of health, produces debility, and hastens dissoluuion; but when 
his fees depend upon the irregularity of his prescriptions, and 
when he isa mere Hiccius Daccius of a fellow, he will soon 
destroy the «trungest constitution.” 

There are a namber of other passages in the 
book before me, which I had intended to read; but 
enough has already been heard to show the princi- 
ples upon which these insti(utions are establi~hed, 
the evils inseparably connected with them, and in- 
herent in the system. My only object in introduc- 
ing this subject, has been to awaken, if possible, 
the attention of my countrymen to its importance, 
and to the absolu'e necessity of an ent re and radi- 
cal change in this system. I have a'so deeme! it 
necessary to refer to these matiers, in order to show 
the danger of identifying the General Government, 
in i's fiscal operations, wuh such institations. 

The banks were first fastened upon the Govern- 
ment by a direct and palpable vio!aion of the law, 
as was shown by an eloquent friend (Mr. ALLEN] 
a few weeks since, in the other end of the Capito), 
He proved by the journal, that a few days after 
Congress had passed a law declaring that the pub- 
lic revenue should be collected in gold and silver 
‘* only,” Alexander Hamilton, the firs’ Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the leader of the Feceralisis, 
issued an order to the collectors, authorizing them 
t» take the paper of the banks in payment of pub. 
lic dues. This palpabie violation of the law, com- 
mitted in the face of the Congress that enacted it, 
ought to have subjected him to immediate impeach- 
ment and removal.. Tne Federalists of thi, day, 
acting upon the same princip'e which aciuaied 
their former jeader, are now endeavoring by law to 
connect the Government with these institul.ons. 

I confes:, Mr. Chairman, that [ have not charity 
enough to believe that the Wh gs seriously think 
that the locai banks can be made safe depositories 


of the public money. It does seem to me thtt no 


man, Who has paid any altention to the pas’, can 
entertain such an opiuion. Some movements have 
been made duriag the present session of Congress, 
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which show satisfactorily to my mind that the ulte- 
rior object of the Whigs is the establishment of a 
Nat onal Bank. A few weeks since a distinguished 
Whig mem'e: of this House, from Kentacky, [Mr. 
Pope] introduced a proposition forthe creation of a 
National Bank, with a capital of seventy millions of 
dollars. Another proposition, looking to the same 
object, was introduced early in the session, by a 
Whig gentieman from Tenne-see, [Mr. Wittiams ) 
I hope these resolutions will not be permitted to 
sleep upon the table, but that they wiil be brought 
up for consideration, and members compelled 
to record their votes upon them. In addition 
to this, | have frequently heard Whig gentlemen, 
in this, as well as in the other, branch of Congress 
during the present session, advocate such ao insti- 
tution, and declare that the General Government 
never could manage its fiscal concerns without the 
aid of a National Bank. Besides, some of the 
members of the Opposition on this floor have had 
the candor to admit that the issue now presented 
was the Independent Treasury or a Nationa! Bank. 
This, then, is the favorite measure of the Whigs— 
this their plan for relieving the Government. I de- 
sire that my countrymen should d.stinetly under- 
stand that the true issue now presented is an Inde- 
pendent Treasury or a National Bank. 

Previous to making a few remarks upon this 
subject, it may be well enough to stop and inquire 
what was the great question upon which the politi- 
cal partics in this country divided, directly after 
the ad ption of the Constitution? We may de- 
rive profit from looking back, and examining the 
point from which we started. What then, I ask, 
was the great question upon which the Federalists 
and Democrats divided? It was the establishment of 
a National Bank. Alexander Hamilton, the leade 
of the Federali«ts, was the author of this project. 
Thomas Jefferson, the leader of the Demecratic 
party, Was oppo et to it, ant lent the mizhty ener- 
gies of his mind to its overthrow: he warred against 
it because of i's unconstitutionality, as I will show 
directly. Here, then, the two great political par- 
ties were, at an early period in our history, di- 
vided upon this qaestion. . Wel', Mr. Chairman, 
where are we now? Look around, and see whe- 
ther the parties are not now at issve upon this same 
question; and yet I have heard some ge tiemen in 
the Opposition claim to be “Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats.” “Jeffersonian Democrats,” inleed! How 
can they claim this app-liation, when they are war- 
ring against bis prine pies, and supporting the doc- 
trines and measures of Alexander Hamilton? 
Why, sir, they must think the people are fools, if 
they expect to practise such an imposition upon 
them. 

One word mor?. I have nothing to siy now 
about the military services of General Harrison. I 
support Mr. Van Baren because he is the ardent 
friend and advocate of popular freedom—the sup- 
porter of principles which I believe to be insepara- 
bly connected with the prosperity of my country. 
I oppose Genera! Harrison because he is opposed 
to my principles, and because his election, in my 
opinion, would entail apon the country the cus» of 
a moneyed aristocracy—estroy the Repablican 
simplicity of our free institntions, and eventually 
lead to the downfall of the Governmeat. It is not 
necessary for me, then, toexamine his condact at 
Tippecanoe, Fort Meigs, or the Thames. The 
Hous has been entertained upon several occasions 
with the certificates of his subordinate officers, to 
prove his military exploits. I shall not stop to ex- 
p'ain how these certificates were procured, but I 
desire to say that this is novel evidence for a mili- 
tary ch eftain to rely upon. Sir, if you wish to see 
the real hero of the Thames, go to the other end of 
the Capito! and look at the President of that body, 
[Col. Johnson.} Ask him for his certificates, aud 
he will point you to his body covered with the sears 
of wounds received in that baule—he will hold up 
a hand shattered by the ballets of the enemy, and 
tell you there is the evidence of his chiva'ry and 
noble daring in defence of his country’s rizhts. 
Sir, he is idenutied with the great West, and she 
wil never forget his gallant deeds in defending her 
soil. No—no—though he may be calumniated by 
the hireling press of a corrupt faction, the confi- 
dence which the people repose in the brave soldier 
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who poured out bis blood in driving back the jp. 
vader of these rights, can never be destroyed, Hs 
certificate was written on his bedy with the toma 
hawk, the scalping knife, and the bayonet, of Our 
enemies. The record of his military exploits i 
not to be found in the vague and indefinite cerig. 
cates of subordinates, but upon the imperish ble 
page of his country’s history. Bat I ask pardog 
for this digression. 

Iam opposed to the favorite measure of the 
Whigs, (a National Bank,) because I believe 
both unconstitutional and imexpedient. There jx 
sufficient evidence on record to satisfy me that the 
framers of our Federal Constitution never designe; 
that Congress should exercise the power of creatin 
a National Bank. In the writings of Mr. Jeffor. 
son, vol. 4, page 525, I find the following pass 
sage: 

“It is known that the very power proposed as a means, was 
rejected as an end by the Convention which formed the Cop. 
stitution. A proposition was made to them to authorize Cop. 
gress to open canals; and an amendatory one to empower them 
to incorporate, But the whole was rejected, and one of the 
reasons of rejection urged in debate was, that they then would 
have the power to create a bank, which would render jhe 
great cities where there were prejudices and jealousies on that 
subject, adverse to the reception of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Jefferson not having been a member of the 
convention which framed the Constitution, 0. 
tained his information of course from others. The 
source from whence it was obiained is explained 
in another portion of his writings, which I ask 
leaveto read. It may be foundin volume four, 
page 506-7: 

“Baldwin mentions at table the following fact: ‘When the 
bank bill was under discussion in the House of Representatives, 
Judge Wilson came in and was standing by Baldwin. Baldwin 
reminded him of the following fact which passed in grand con- 
vention, [to form the Constitution.] ‘Among the enumerated 
powers [proposed tobe} given to Congress, wasone tw erect 
corporations. It was on debate struck out. Several particular 
powers were then proposed; among others, Robert Morris pro- 
posed to give Congress power to establish a National Bank. 
Gouverneur Morris opposed it, observing that it was extremely 
doubtfal whether the Constitution they were framing could 
ever be passed at all by the people of America; that to give it its 
best chance, however, they should make it as palpabie as pos. 
sible, and put nothing into it very essential, which might raise 
up enemies; that his colleague (Robert Morris) well knew that 
‘a bank’ was, in their State, (Pennsylvania,) the very watch- 
word of party; thata bank had been the great bone of conten- 
tion between the two parties of the State. from the establishment 
of their Constitution, having been erected, put down, and erected 
again, aseither party preponderated; that, therefore, to insert 
this power, would instantly enlist against the whole instrument, 
the whole of the anti-bank party in Penusylvania. Whereupon 
it was rejected, as was every other special power, except that 
of giving copyrights to authors, and paents to inventors, the 
general power of incorporating being whittled down to this 
shreé.’ Wilson agreed to the fact.” 

Alexander Hamilton sent in his report in favor 
of a’ National Bank, on the 13th of December, 
1790. In the fourth volume of the Debates in Con- 
gress, for the years 1790 and 1791, may be seen 
the discussion which ensued upon this measure. 
The promineat Republican members were bitter 
in their hostility to it. Mr. Madison, who had 
been one of the framers of the Constitution, made 
an able speech against 1!. In the course of h's re- 
marks, he said: 

“Tn making these remarks on the merits of the bill, he had 
reserved to himself the right to deny the authority of Congress 
to pass it. He had entertained this opinion from the date of the 
Constitution. His impression might, perhaps, be the stronger, 
because he well recollected that a power to grant charters of 


incorporation had been proposed in the general convention, 
and rejected.”’ 


‘This quotation fally sustains Mr. Jefferson in 
the declaration, that the power to create such an 
institution was expressly denied to Congress; and 
yet we hear gentlemen claiming, by implication, to 
do that which the framers of the Constitution have 
forbidden them to do. Jn another part of the 
same speech, Mr. Madison, in remarking upon the 
inexped.eacy of such an insti ution, says: 

“Tt appeared, on the whole, that the power exercised by the 
bill was condemned by the silence ofthe Constitution; was con- 
demned by the rule of interpretation arising out of the Constitu- 
tion; was condemned by its tendency to destroy the main cha: 
racteristic of the Constitution; was condemned by the exposi- 
tions of the friends of the Constitution, whilst depending before 
the public; was condemned by the apparent intention of the 
parties which ratified the Constitution; was condemned by the 
explanatory amendments proposed by Congress themselves to 


the Constitution; and he hoped it would receive its final con- 
demnation by the vote of this House.” 


Mr. Madison was sustained by many of the most 
eloquent men in Congress in his opposition to 
the Bank. I had intesded readiag extracts from 
the speeches of Mr. Stone of Maryland and Mr. 
Jackson of Georgia on this sabject, but it is per- 
haps unnecessary. The debste to which I have al- 
luded took place on the 21 February, 1791. The 
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pili finally passed the Hcuse by a vote of 39 
0 ist, it is well known that a distinguished 
member of the other House, (Mr. Cray, made 
one of his ablest speeches against the cunstitu- 
yonalty of such an institution. He has changed 
hs opinion—but that does not change the Consti- 
tion. 1am not, however, disposed to rely upon 
ihe opinions of others. I take the in trument and 
examine it for myself; and, if [ eanaot find the 

wer delegaied to create such au incorporation, I 
gm opposed to the exercise of it. [I am one of 
tose who believe that the perpetuity of the Union 
depends upon confining the General Government 
o the exercise of those powers which have been 
expressly delegated, or which are absolutely neces- 
sary to carry some delegated power into effect. If 
you once admit that Congress can, under that sec- 
ron of the Constitution which provides that we 
shall have power to pass fall laws “necessary for 
the common defence and general welfare,” creaie a 
National Bank, you give the General Government 
ualimited power; you take off all restraints, and 
enable it, at pleasure, to swallow up the sovereign- 
y of the States; you create a grand consolidated 
Government,upon the ruin ef the Sta es, and break 
dowo every barrier which the Federal Constitution 
has raised against unlimited legislation. ‘The pev- 
ple have given us what they supposed to be ample 
powers; but if, upon experience and a fair trial, 
ihey have been found inadequate, they have pro- 
vided means for enlarging those powers by amend- 
iag the Constitution; but, in the meanwhile, they 
have said you must not dare to usurp the powers 
which we have reserved. 

Bu’, sir, | oppose such an institution because of 
ihe dangerous powers which must be conferred 
upon it. The character of such an isstitution has 
been well described by Mr. Jefferson in his letter 
to Mr. Gallatin in 1803. He says: 


“Prom a passage in the letter of the President [of the U. 8. 
Bank,} I observe an idea of establishing a branch bank of the 
United States in New Orleans. This instituiion is one of the 
most deadly hostility existing, against the principles and form 
of our Constitution. The nation is, at this time, so strong and 
united in its sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this mo- 
ment. But suppese a series of untoward events should occur, 
sufficient to bring hute doubt the competency of a Republican 
Government to meet a crisis of great danger, or to unhinge the 
confidence of the people inthe public functionaries; an institu. 
non like this, penetrating by tts branches every part of the 
Union, acting by command, and in phalanx, may, in a critical 
moment, upset the Government. Ideem no Government safe 
which is under the vassalage of any self-constituted authorities, 
or any other authority than that of the nation, or its regular 
funcuonaries. What an obstruction could not this Bank of the 
Vuited States, with all its branch banks, be in time of 
wart It might dictate to us the peace we should accept, or 
withdraw its aids. Ought we then to give further growth to an 
institution 30 powerful, so hostile? That it is so hostile, we 
know: Ist, from a knowledge of the principles of the persons 
c mposing the body of the directors in every bank, principal or 
vranch, and those of moat of the stockholders: 2d, from their 
opposition to the measures and principles of the Government, 
aad to the election of those friendly to them: and 31, from the 
seatiments of the newspapers which they support. Now, 
while we are strong, it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety 
of our Constitution, to bring this powerful enemy toa perfect 
subordination under its authorities. The first measure would be 
to reduce them to an equal footing only with other banks, as to the 
favors of the Government. But, in order to be able to meeta 
general combination of the banks against us, in a critical emer- 
vency, could we not make a beginning towards AN INDEPEND- 
ENT USE OF OUR OWN MONEY, towards holding our own bank in 
all the deposites*where it is received, and Jetting the Treasurer 
give his draft or note for payment at any particular place, 
which, in a well conducted Government, ought to have as much 
credit as any private draft, or bank note, or bill, and would 
tive us the same facilities which we derive from the banks?” 


It will be seen, by the extract which I have just 
read, that Mr. Jefferson was a ‘‘Sab-Treasury 
man.”” He speaks of the necessity of ‘an inde- 
pendent use of our own money,” being the very 
principles invo'ved in the measure now proposed 
ty the Administration. 

Gentlemen here, who are the advocates of a Na- 
(ional Bank, have told us that General Jackson, 
in vetoing the bill for the renewal of the old Bank, 
disregarded the expressed will of the people! Sir, I 
have frequently, since I had the honor of a seat in 
this hall, teen compelled to sit and hear that distin- 
guished patriot, fur this act, denounced as a bold 
usurper, and a lawless tyrant. [ confess, Mr. 
Chairman, that the application of these epithets to 
that illustrious statesman, has at limes made the 
blood boil in my veins; and it has been no easy 
matter for me to repress my feelings. But, sir, 
these charges will have no other effect upon the 
public mind, than to exciie the indignat.on of the 
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people. Andrew Jackson is above the reach-vi his 
slanderers. His name and his virtures wiil be re- 
membered long afier the miserable slang-whangers 
who are now traduc:ng him, shall have sunk into 
oblivion, and been forgotten forever. He has re- 
tired from the busy scenes of political life, its tur- 
moil, and sirife, and gone to his Hermitage, to 
spend the remainder of bis days amongst his old 
friends, the warm-hearted companions uf hs early 
lite. The prayers of the American Democracy 
have accompanicd him to his retirement; and when 
it pleases an all-wise and superintending Providence 
lo remove him to another state of existence, his 
grave will be watered by the tears of his grateful 
countrymea—his monument will be a nation’s graii- 
tude. When the party excitement which now prevails 
shall have subsided, and reason and patrictism are 
permitied to act upon the mind, common consent 
will award him a niche in the temple of fame next 
to that of the illustrious Washington. Often, ia 
afier years, will the young patriot, in whose bosom 
the sacred fire of Democracy has been kindled, 
make a pilgrimage to his tomb, and then, over the 
grave which contains the hones of the illustrious 
statesman and warrior, recount his deeds of nob'e 
daring upon the field of tatle, and his firmness 
and moral courage in the councils of the nation. 
Sir, the howling denungiations of the Whig orators 
cannut injure bim. His fame is fixed, unalterably 
fixed, in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few words to say in re- 
lation to the charge here preferred against him of 
having disregarded the puble will. I think Tean 
find abundant evidence ina report referred to on 
vesterday by my eloquent friend from Virginia, 
(Mr. Steenrop,] to show the mannerin which 
that bill passed Congress. IT allude to the report 
made by John Tyler of Virginia, the pre-ent Whig 
candidate for the Vice Pre-icency, in the Senate of 
the United States, in December, 1834. That will 
furnish as aclue by which we may under.tand 
how this bill came to pass in Congress. Thatr.- 
port shows, that, in 1832, (being tne year the Bank 
was vetoed,) there were forty-four members of Coa- 
gress indeb'ed to that Bank; that the amount of 
their indebteaness was four hundred and seventy- 
ty-eizht thousand and sixty nine dollars! These were 
the Representatives of the peup'e, who were sitting 
ia judgment to decide whether the public interest re- 
quired a renewal of the charter of that Bank! A 
renewal of the charter would s cure a_ te- 
newal and extension of their leans, and 
conscquentiy they had po doubt about the expe- 
diency of the measure! Here you find men voting 
on a question in which they had a direct pecuniary 
interest. It is fortunate for the country that we 
had in the Executive chair a man who had moral 
courage and firmness encugh to meet the crisis here 
presented, and defeat the machinations of a cor- 
rupt faction. The whole amount loaned to mem- 
bers of C o»ngress, as shown by this report, in the 
four years preceding 1834, was nearly a million and 
ahalf of dol’'ars. The whole number of n.einbers 
'o whom loans were made in that period was two 
hundred and twenty-three! 

The Bank was vetoed by Gen. Jackson in June, 
1832. In his message, retarning the bill, he told 
the people that he had discharged what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, and if he had erred, they 
would have an opportunity, in a few menths, of 
applying the corrective at the ballot box. he 
Bank openly entered the political field against hm, 
with its namerous branches, its hired orators and 
pensioned presses. The same report to which I 
have already alluded, shows that the Bank ex- 
pended, in the publication and distribution of Whig 
speeches and pamphlets, denouncing Gen. Jackson 
and his a‘ministration, during the year 1832, the 
sum of eighteen thousand four hundred and ninety 
dollars and seventy-nine cents! Hlere you will see 
the tremendous power of that Bank and the ex'ra- 
ordinary means resorted to in order to defeat the 
re-election of the old chief. The contest was a 
warm and a violent one, but the peuple triamphed. 
At the ballot box they endorse the act for which 
the Whigs have denounced him as a lawless ty- 
rant. ‘The fact that the people re-elected him, 
proves conclusively that he did not disregard their 
will in the exercise of the veto power. That veto 
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will reflect honor upon his name long afier you 
and I have passed from the stage of action. 

A tew words more, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
done. A National Bank must necessarily, from 
the very principles upon which it is established, 
exercise a powerful inflaence not only over the 
commercial, but over the po'iical, interests of the 
country. Give such an institution the power to 
regulate the currency of the Gevernment, and it 
will have the power to control the politics of the 
country. Gike the old bank, it would enter the 
political arena, corrupt the elective franchise, de- 
s'roy the freedom of the press, and soon draw 
within its voracious maw the rights and liber- 
lies of the people. Believing, wih Mr. Jef- 
fer-on, that such an institution is of tbe most 
most deadly hostility to our free Government, I 
could never be induced to give my support to it. 
Knowing, as I do, that if the Whigs obtain the as- 
cendency, they will charter such an institution, [ 
would this day, if Thad a voice that could be 
heard by the whole American people, urge them to 
activily and vigilance in the approaching contest. 
I would tell them that this was nota time when 
freemen should be found slumbering upon their 
posts; that the safety of our Republican insti- 
futons requires them to prepare for the Sap- 
proaching elecuon. I would entreat them, in the 
name of their{Revolationary fathers, who perilled 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors, 
to secure to us the inestimable blessings we now en- 
joy, towatch well the movements of the Federal 
atistocracy. 1 wou'd ask them to swear their chil- 
dren, ere they have left the lap of their mothers, 
and been contamina ed by the selfishness of corrup- 
tion of the world, to wage unceasing watiare 
against every institu'ion calculated to build up and 
sustain a moneyed aristocracy amongst us. I 
would tell them that, if this Government, which 
tor more than hal! a century has attracted the 
wonder and admiration of the world, is to remain 
uncharged, they must lay the tcundation of their 
legislaiion broad and deep in an equatity of po- 
litical rights, Andof it werethe last word I had 
to uter this side of eternity, | would implore 
them to discountenance the efforts now making by 
the Whigs to establish a National Bank. God 
grant that the hour may hever come, when the 
freatma:s of my countrymen shall be made the 
serfsand slaves, the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water,toa haughty, purse-proud, and insolent 
aristocracy. 








SPEECH OF MR. PETRIKIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ta the House of Representatives, April 17, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whoe, on the General Ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. PETRIKIN observed: Mr. Chairman, I 
perfectly agree with several gentiemen who have 
condemned the waste of time occupied in discuss- 
ing subjects which have no-reference to the ques- 
tion now properiy under consideration before the 
commiitee, and IL shall not follow their example, 
with the excepuion of noucing some remarks made 
by my colleague from P+ nasylvania, [Mr Core,] 
who bas indulged himself in what | suppose be 
thought a specimen of his wit, and which I think 
illiberal and unfounded, and which he travelled out 
of his way to make. I shall, therefore, ask the 
indulgence of the committee for a few minutes, 
while I noice them. 

I was not nreseat when my colleague made his 
remarks, but a friend has been kind enough to fur- 
nish them to me. My colleague said “nis colleague 
[Mr. Perrikin] bad lately been at home for up- 
wards of two weeks, and finding an expression 
among the log cabins there, had returned, and 
brough! his eve back with hin; and we had evi- 
dence? this morning of some misgivings and waver- 
ings ia his support of the spoilers.” 

I have been home, Mr. Chairman, and visited 
many of my constituen's—some of them in their 
log cabins—and have returned wih my “cues.” 
Not one “cue” only, for Lean assure my colleague 
that I bave two “cues:”’ one which I wear ap- 
pended to my head, which follows me; the other is 
the cue of polil.cal principle and common home- 
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spun Dem: ciacy, which I toillow. Te first “cae” 
I have carried for thiriy-three years; the jatter I 
have followed for forty years, aod which I got in 
the times that tried men’s souls, during the reign of 
terror, during the days of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, and have followed it ever since. I retain 
them both as matters of pride; I wish I could say 
as mach for my colleague. But I am sorry to say 
that I have never known my colleague to follew 
any “cue” long, neither one of hair or of princi- 
ple. We never possessed stability enough to fol- 
low any thing long atatime. My colleague and 
myself have rarely followed the same “cue.” 
His “cue” of Antimasonry, Federalism, and 
Aboliton, I feel proud to say, I never did follow. 
He has been, within my knowledge, at every point 
of the political compass—a Jackson man, an 
Adams man, a C’ay man, and what in my county 
we call an amphibious politician—an Antimason 
and Abolitionist Harrison man. Ay, sir, he is one 
of that fanatical sect which dors not vegetate in 
my county—a sect that would carry rapine, rob- 
bery, and murder amongs! the peace?bie inhabi- 
tants of the South, to gratify ther maliga purposes 
or lust for office and power. Mr. Chairman, I ean 
inform my colleague that | have be n home;,that 
I have visited my constituents, as I before obse ved, 
many of them in their log cabins, in which I have 
often, very often, partaken of tter hospirality— 
yes, for the last thirty-one years—and found them 
as [| left them, sound, trae Democrats, without 
change or snadow of turning. They are not com- 
posed of such turnable, or changeable, materials as 
my colleague. They are steady, inquiring, sensi- 
ble men, who will not disgrace themselves and the 
country by aiding to elevate to the Presidency a 
poor, weak, imbecile old man, such as they know 
General Harrison to be, but will show their altach- 
ment to the prince ples uf their fore’athers, by voting 
for Mr. Van Buren—voting for him, not because 
he is called Van Buren, or any other name, but 
because he is the candidate of the Democratic 
party, and has satisfied them that he is hone t, cea- 
pable, and devoied to Democratic principles. Al- 
though my constituents have not been corrupted by 
what my colleague and his decency party would call 
refinement, yet L can assure my colleague they pos- 
sess manly independence; and I, as their represen- 
\lauve, shall truly represent them. If I do not, it 
shall not be for want of the will to dose. Tecan 
assure you, Mr. Chairman, that my constituents 
despise the party that thinks so meanly of the in- 
telligence of the people as to suppose they can be 
induced to vole for an imbec'!e old man, merely 
because it is said that he lives in a “lg ca- 
bin,” and d inks “hard cider,” and without be- 
ing possessed of any other qualification to 
recommend him to their favorab'e considera- 
ion, IT am well acquaicted with the people of 
the county I reside in, and can say that there 
are but few men who have res ded in it {or four 
years past that I do not know; and no county in 
the State, of equal population, contains a greater 
number of intelligent, sound, unwavering Demo- 
crats. I therefore repel the insinuation thrown out 
by my colleague, thst they were turning to be 
‘* log cabin’? men. (as he terms his party.) as not 
having the least foundation in fact. My co. eague, 
I am told, has unde:taken to slander another coun- 
ty, which I have pas-ei through twice during my 
absence. I did not distine'ly hear him, but [ an- 
derstood him to say that * old Berks” had been a 
Federal county. ‘This is not true. The peep'e of 
old Berks have always been dec:dediy Democratic, 
whenever party lines were drawn, and are now, 
what they always have been, and were four years 
ago when they (as they often have done before) 
carried terror and despuir into the ranks of the Fe- 
deral bankives; and they will do so again at the 
next election. Columba and old Berks are allies 
in Democracy, and always go together in political 
strife for victory. Columbia hes deserved y gained 
the appellation of * the star of the North,” and will 
retain her pace along side of o!d Berks, to the 
mortification of my colleague and his brawling ‘‘log 
cabin” partizans. I could, Mr. Chairman, if I 
chose to fuilow the exampe of my colleague, bring 
up reminiscences of the gentleman's political course 
for the last fifteen years, that would starile even 
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himse?f; bat I will not occupy the time of the com- 
mit'ee with a theme of so lite consequence, either 
to them or to myself 

Mr. Chairman, if the observations of my col- 
league were only to be corfined to Pennsylvania, 
where we are both known, I would have de<pised 
answering them; but as they are intended to be cir- 
culated over the Union for the purpose of decep- 
tion, (and if I did not contradict them, might in- 
duce strangers to suppose that my constituents and 
myself were becoming, like my colleague, rene- 


gades from Democracy,) I considered it my daty to | 


trespass on the strict rales of order, and notice 
them. I feel grateful to the committee for their in- 
dulgenee, and shall cease to make any further com- 
ment upen what concerns myseif personally. 

My colleague, in the course of his three days’ 
speech, has occasionally eudeavored to induce 
others to believe he was an economist, at the same 
time clearly proving the contrary, by the occupa- 
tion of the time of the committee and country so 
greata length of time, at an expense 0! seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars of the people’s money, 
not in discussing a subject under c n-ideration, but 
indulging bin self, for the most part, in attacks on 
individaa's, or in ridiculons buffoonery, in doing 
such dirty work of the Harrison party in this 
House as they were ashamed to do themselves, and 
would be propably ashamed cf it, when done. This 
iseconomy after a fashion; Fut when he reflects 
that the seven thousand five hundred dollars he has 
wasted wonld have bou:ht several good lots of 
land for honest farmers, who would really have 
been glad to live on the land, ‘n even “a leg cabin,” 
will not his conscience tell him he has done wrong? 
I am sure, if his constituents hear of it, they will 
condemn ths waste of money. One other matter, 
and I shal! dismiss my colleague for the present. 
He has said a great deal abont the furniture of the 
White House, and the plate used at the Presideni’s 
table. That sounds very fine inderd, when coming 
from a member of the pariy which arrogaies to 
itself the tile of “all the decency party’’ Why the 
banks, their favorites, gave their officers more costly 
plate than the Presideni’s. I would ask my col- 
league if he was adirector of the United States 
Bank when those in the direction of that institution 
voted a service of p'a’e, valued at twenty thousand 
dollars, to Mr. Biddle? Whether he was er was 
not, I cer ainly do not name this wi ha view to cast 
any imputation of disrespect or b'ame on Mr. Bid- 
die, for | know him to be an honorable man. I 
wish my colieague was like hom. I merely wish 
to remind mv colleague that many private indivi- 
duals have plate more valuable that that he finds 
so much fault wih in the White Honse, belonging 
to the nation, and notte Mr. Van Buren. As re- 
spects the furnitmre of the Whie House, my col- 
league has been so handsomely and ably reproved 
by the chairman of the Cemmittee on Public Build- 
ings, [Mr. Lincc tn,] who tuly named the obserra- 
tions of my colleague as being “small game,” and 
“little mean matters,” | shall pass it by with this 
observation, that, as a member of that committee, 
I have always found the chairman a highly liberal 
aod honorable map. 

I shall now, Mr. Chairman, ask the indu'gence 
of the comm ttee while I make some remarks on a 
few items of appropriations contained in the bill 
now under consideration, to which, at the proper 
time, L intend to propose some amendments, and 
review the objections made to those appr priations 
by members of the Opposi'ton party. In the course 
of the speech made yesterday, by the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
[Mr. Lixcotn,] he had censared the President for 
transferring the appropriations made for some light- 
houses proposed to be built at the mouths of incon- 
siderable creeks, toward the finishing of the Trea- 
sury building. I contend that the transfer was 
made conformab'e to law, as will be fonnd by re- 
ferring to the act of Congress, approved 3d March, 
1839. The President having it certified to him 
that the erection of those light-houses was not ne- 
cessary, hai not only a righ’, but it was his duty, 
under the act of Congress, to trans‘er the money 
appropriated for them to some other ureful work, 
Many of these |ight-house appropriations made for 
the last four or five years, are useless and not in- 
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tended for public good, but for electioncering hum. 
bugs, brought beture Congress and adv: cated Dy 
Whig members. or to get fat jobs for speculate ry, 
and it is perfectly right before they are built thy 
there ought to be carefal inquiry as to the atily 
before such vaet sums of money are expended, | 

It is very questionable whe her the numeroy, 
light-houses, built along the coast, not Only CD the 
ccean, buton the lakes, have not a teadeney jp 
make navigation more dangerous, by embarray. 
ing navigators, owing to the difficulty of diserim). 
nating or distinguishing one from another. Every 
session of Congress there are bills asking for lars. 
sums of money to bui'd light-houses; and so fully 
have I become satisfied of the impropriety of this 
kind of appropriations, that in nine cases out of 
ten, I am startled when I hear the word “jigty. 
hvuse” named in a bill, con sidering it synonymous 
with the word “plander.” Lt is not the first cost of 
building the light-houses alone, but the constant ey. 
pense of oj] and salary of keepers, which is burden. 
some to the country and tends to swell the amount of 
the expenditures of Governmentevery year, and fur- 
nish a theme of coinplaint for Whig members ot 
Congress, aithough they are the authors of all this 
expense themselves. ‘The very careless and loose 
manner in which laws appropriating money for 
any kind of public buildings are passed, has a ten- 
dency to invite and encourage peculation. That, 
however, is the fault of Congress, whose members, 
instead of examining each item of the bill, and 
carefully guarding the expenditure of the money 
by checks on the public agents, pay no attention 
to them, but take up the time that ought to 
be «devoted to this duty in talking about 
matters totally irrelevant, | have often thoughr 
for the purpose of preventing a careful er. 
amination. In fact, all that contractors and 
speculators have to do, is to keep up the ery of 
“give, give,’ and Congress, without much inguiry 
whether tae object the money is asked: for is neers. 
sary or bo’, passes laws giving all that is asked 
When the report of the expenditures is made to 
Congress at their next session, those members who 
are the most ready to vote for all such appropria- 
tions, are the first 10 join: in the unjast cry of “ez. 
travagance, waste, and profligacy” against the Admi- 
nistation. Who are aiways foremost in voting 
those extravagant and often useless apprupriations? 
{ answer, without fear of contradict:on in truth, 
that they are a large majority of those members 
who cal! themselves in this House Whigs, together 
with encugh cf easy-consc.enced Democrats’ ww 
make a majority of this House. 

As an evidence of this, 'et me draw the attention 
of the members of the committee to the items in 
the present bill making appropriations for the new 
Treasury building, Patent Office, and Post Office. 
These appropriations never have been before the 
Commitiee on the Pablic Buildings and Public 
Grounds, as they ought to hive been, and as the 
rules of the House require, for investigation; but 
they have been brought before the Committee of 
Ways and Means, by the Secretary of she Treasn- 
ry, on the estimates furnished by an architect, with- 
outany exam'nation or inquiry. If this House 
had enforced its rules, the Commitiee of Public 
Buildings would have ascertained what was the ac- 
tual amount necessary, and endeavored to have 
recommended measures to prevent the improper 
use of the appropriations. Now, sir, I have some 
li'tle experience as to the reliance to be placed on 
estimates of engineers and architects generaliy em- 
ploved by Government. An architect does not ex- 
pect togive the trash when asked to furnish an esti- 
mate for the money necessary to erecta tuilding 
or public werk, lest, if the ttuth was told, it might 
settle the public, and even fr.ghten the members 
of Congress entrusted with the project, and the 
work wou'd not be commence !: of course their ser- 
viers would be no longer required. 


The immense cost of public buildings erected by 
the Government is to be attributed wholly to the 
defective legislation by Congress, and that often 
the effect of the management cf designing men 
filling sea'sin that body, This loose and improper 
mode of legislating is the cause of laws being 
passed vo'ing millious of dollars, to be expended by 
agents without any limit, guards, or checks 
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4 without any one being responsible or 
weountable for the proper expenditure oi the money. 
gxtra duty is imposed on the President, which does 
pot belong to his station, and which itis impossible, 
yom the nature of bis other duties, he can discharge; 
ower is given him to transfer this duty to any 
one. From this results a great loss of money and 
avery great increase of cost in erecting the build- 
ngs. Members of Congress take great care to 
groid all labor or responsibility themselves, but by 
their own act place the burden on the President's 
youlders and then denounce him for extravagance 
and waste. Whereas, if these men wuld dis- 
chargewthe duty which they are sent here to do, by 
soviding by law for the appointment of proper 
ersons to Superiniend the expenditare of those 
appropriations, with proper restrictions, we would 
fod less cause of complaint of extravagance iu the 
expendi'ures necessary ta complete the works of 
ihe Government. I will prove what I say by 
ihe relation of a fact. 


The plan on which the new Treasury building is 
now being built, is not the plan approved of by 
Geaeral Jackson, as the law authorizing its con- 
sruetion required. When the plan was submitted 
to the General for his sanction, he took his pen and 
very properly expunged the colonnade, which is 
now being erected before the building—not by 
black lines drawn around it, but across its length 
and breadth; and not only did he do so, but he 
wenton the ground, and with his cane showed 
where the building was to be erected, forbidding 
any interference with the present State building. 
Why the present plan was adopted, or by whose 
order, no one can tell—the original plan, approved 
of by General Jackson, bas, by some mysterious 
means disappeared. Ihave, asa member of the Com- 
mittee on Pablic Buildings and Grounds, repeated- 
ly asked for it, but can get no account of it from 
the architect, nor any reason why it could not be 
found. This has certain!y given room to suspect 
fraud somewhere. But certain'y President Van 
Buren could not be blamed for an act which took 
place before he was inaugura‘ed, and of which he 
could not be expected to have any knowledge. 
Could it be expected that he could watch the archi- 
ect in a matter of which there was no record !eft, 
except what the architect had in his own po:session, 
and might show him or not,as h* chose? There is 
anoiher exception taken to the President accepting 
the volutary offer of the workmen at the public 
baildings to ge on with the work of the Treasury 
building and Patent Office after the appropriations 
were expended, at their own risk, without incurring 
any claim against the Governmen', if Congress 
should not make an appropriation. Certainly 
there is nothing improper in this when it was the 
voluntary offer of the workmen themselves; on the 
contrary, I think it was the mutaal interest of both 
the workmen and Government that the work should 
becontinued. A great loss of time and money is 
always the necessary consequence of such work 
being suspended It matters not how the work- 
men disposed of the certificates which were g ven 
them for this work—whether they were shaved, or 
jowed by banks or brokers, was no business of the 
President’s; and | am surprised the gentlemen from 
Vermont [Mr. Everett] shou'd ask the question, 
or complain if the banks did shave them, as he and 
his party profess to be such warm friends of 

ks 


The observations made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Lincoun,] respecting the 
bailding about being erected for the Post Office De- 
partment, were, in part, very correct, particularly 
as to the discrepancy of the architect's estimates, 
made at different times, an! the great increase of 
cost of the preposed building. With a view of 
sh wing how litle reliance is to be placed on an 
atchitect’s estimate, I will give the es'imates made 
at different times fcr this building by the ar- 
chitect: 


First estimate made for first plan, Februa- 

ry, 1839 . - - - $280,000 
Second estimate, made for second plan, 

one story lower, in June, 1839 - 413,000 
Third estimate, made for seeond plan, De- 

cember, 1839 - : - 400,000 








March, 1840 - -_ - - 450,000 


And these estimates are made by the man whom 
the gentleman fiom Virginia [Mr. Wise] thought 
so very meri orious an artist aod an honest man, 
on whom he (Mr. Wise} placed so much confi- 
dence that he defvated the plan and views of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Lincoun,] 
respecting the Treasury bail ting in 1838; and for 
this architect’s sake he [Mr. Wise] assumed the 
responsibility, and claimed the credit for himself, 
of erecting the present Treasury building, which is 
a monument of the ignorance, if not d'shonesty, of 
the architect, and a disgrace to the nation. 

But to return to the Post Office building. The 
principal cause of all this movstrous increase of 
expenditure orizinated in this House. When the 
b:ll to authorize its erection was before the House 
of Representatives, ia March, 1839, I attempted to 
have a clause added, limiting the cost of the build- 
ing to three hundred thousand dollars, altho igh the 
es! mate was but two hundred aad eighty thousand 
dollars; but I was defea'ed by the votes of gentle- 
men, (Whig members of Congress,) who ate now 
joining in the cry of extravagance against the Ad- 
ministration. J] again attempted to add amend- 
ments to insure a strict accountability for the ex- 
penditare of the money, and I was again defeated 
bv the votes of a large majority of those very 
Whi?s who wish to make the people believe they 
are the friends of retrenchment and reform; in fact, 
I was opposed by nearly all the Whigs in the 
House, in every attempt I made to save the money 
of the people. 

Some hing was said about the Postmas'er Gene- 
ral’s agency in the erection of this building. I can as- 
sure tae commit'ee that Amos Kendal has bad but 
a very small share in the management of it. There 
are indeed no responsible agents acting under any 
legal authority. There 1s a commission composed 
of the five heads of Deparimentys; each of whom 
may, if he chooses, give his opinion on subjects 
connected with the erection of the building, but 
neither of them are required, by any law, to as- 
sume any responsibility which ought to atiach to 
such a plan. Of course Mr. Kendall had but one 
voice out of five. H's official duties are very ar- 
duous, his health bad, and I have no coubt he can 
spare but little time to examine into the details of 
a work so extensive to the rew Post Office build- 
ing. He also feels a delicacy in attempting to use 
a controlling power over his associates, where they 
differ with him, on account of the building being 
for his own Department. If the act of Congress 
had givin him the entire and sole control of the 
erection of this buildinz, I have no doubt he would 
then have assumed the responsibilty. He is a 
working man, both honest and capable, and inthe 
language of the Proverbs, ‘what he fiadeth for his 
hands to do, he dveth it with all his might, whilst 
itis yetto day, knowing that the night cometh 
when no man worketh.” 

If there is any waste of the public meney in the 
erection on the public buildings, iis the business 
of the standing commi'tee of this Hource, “on the 
expend:tures of public buildings” to investigate and 
report them. The President is not be blamed for 
this species of w.ste and extravagance. If it ex- 
ists, why do not those argus-eyed gentlemen find 
it out, and expose it, who tell us so often of their 
knowledge and belief of the extravagance of the 
Administration and its agents. 

I hope the commitiee will, before it ricea, adopt 
the amendmentsI have suggested; for without the 
increase proposed, the buildings, for wh ch they are 
proposed, cannot be progressed with, nor ihe work- 
men paid. Ifthe House had ordered the proper 
reference of those estimates to the Commitiee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, egreeably to the 
rules, then would that commiitee have furnished 
the Cummittee of Ways and Means with the pro- 
per amunt in the first place, and precluded the ne- 
cessity of my making the motion to amend. The 
whole course of the legislation of this House i< 
loose and irregu'a:; standing committees are con- 
stituted by the rules of the House, but the business 
provided by these rules for the consideration of those 
committees, are scattered about to suit the caprice 
or whim of the persons making the motion for re- 


Fourth estymate, made for second plan, 
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ference; and when maiters are done wrong, the cry 
is raised by members against the Execative branch 








of the Government, to secure their own negligence 


own negligence or dereliction from daty. As an 
instance o ths, it will be foand that the business 
prope ly be onging to the Committee on Public 
Buidings and Grounds is generally referred to the 
Committee for the. District of Columbia, er the 
Comtaitee of Ways and Means. I hope we shall 
hear less of this everlasting cry of extravagance, 
and see some attention paid by members to con- 
sistency, by their assisting to apply the proper re- 
medy (to prevent this kind of legislation, which has 
been so prevalent of late years in this House, and 
which is the real cause of a very great waste of 
public money. For my part, | cannot conceive 
how members caa reconcile their conduct to their 
own consciences, or satisfy their constituents, for 
their thus dishonesily, as I say, voting for millions 
of appropriations every session of Congress, and 
then endeavoring to lay all the blame of the bar- 
dens they impose upon the people or the Presi- 
dent, when the President, at the commencement ot 
every session of Congress, endeavors to impress 
upon them, in the most earnest manner, the neces- 
sity of economy end retrenchment. 

Tam daily amused, Mr. Chairman, to sce those 
croakers about ex'ravagance day afier day attempt- 
ing to get millions of dollars appropriated to make 
harbors at places in their own districts, where there 
is no water, and fortifications at places where there 
is nothing to defend, and where no enemy wou!d 
think of going. All that matters nothing. ‘The 
money is the object. [can tell these ¢-ntlemen the 
common people read of tho-e matters, and reflect 
upon them more frequentiy than some of our short 
sighted po!ticians imagine. 


SPEECH OF MR. NORVELL, 
OF MICHIGAN 
In Senate, Tuesday, April 21st, 1840—On the third 
reading of the bill making a gran’ of land to 
aid the State of Michigan in the construction of 

a canal around the Falis of St. Mana. 

Mr. NORVELL said, that he had heretofore 
described the bill as containing a grant of one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, to be selected any 
where in Michigan, to aid that State in the con- 
struction of a canal around the Falls of St. Maria, 
to connect, by a navigable communication, the 
waters of Lake Superior with those of Lake Hu- 
ron, and with the other northwestern lakes. It 
provides that the canal shall ever be and remaio a 
highw ay for the use of tne Governmentot the Uni- 
ted States, fiee from any toll or charge, for the 
transportation of troops and public property, and, 
by an amendment, no toll or charge whatever, 
except for repairs ant attendance, was to be 
impo-red after the completion of the canal. The 
lands selected woull not be sold under the min - 
mum Government price. The selection must be 
made w.thin two years, and the canal compl: ted 
within five years. He had, moreover, no objec- 
tion to a further amendment, requiring the Sta e to 
pledge her faith to complete the canal, or to return 
the grant to the United S ates. 

The report of the civil engineer of Michigan, 
with the surveys and estimates, in relation to this 
canal, had been priated and laid on the tables of 
Senaors. It was probable, however, that notwith- 
siaading the call fur authent.c information, and the 
production of that information,. the repurt had at- 
tracted litle or no attention from the S nators who 
had made opposition to the bill. Gentlemen de- 
termined in their objections to a measure, in- 
dulge themselves in throwing oat suggestions of al 
soris against it, and were s+idom disposed to be 
corrected by documentary or verbal statements of 
fact. The survey and estimate contemplated the 
construction of aship cava'. The engineer states 
that no difficulties, of a s’rious natare, exist to the 
success ol the work; that the portion of the line of 
canal, where rock is in‘icated, will not, from iis 
peculiar quality and pesiuon, require blasting; and 
the exoease will consequent!y be much less than 
would other wise be incurred. Toe whole Jength of 
the canal is 4,560 feet, less than a mile, about 700 
feet of which only will require excavation. 
His survey and estimates, as before remarked, 
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contemplated a shiv canal. But it was desirable 
that the work should be so expanded, that the 
largest steamboats might pass from lake to lake 
upoa it. This would require an increased magni- 
tude of the locks, and a consequeot increase of ex- 
pense. The fall to be overcome by the locks is 
eighteen feet, and the number of locks three. Large 
masses of granite are found immediately along the 
line of the canal, and the cost of hauling that 
heavy material entirely saved. ‘She estimate for 
the ship canal amounted to not quite 113,000 dol- 
lars. He should suppose, however, that the esti- 
mate was net sufficiently large. At the utmost, 
he was of the opinion that a steamboat canal would 
not cost more than 250,000 dollars. The land pro- 
posed to be granted might, by jadicious selection 
and disposition, be made to yield thatsum. He 
could not, however, doubt that the State would 
apply her own resources to ‘he completion of the 
work, if the grant proposed to be made in this bill 
shou.d prove inadequate to the purpose. 

It had been objected to the present construction 
of this canal, that the population in the country 
surrounding it was sparse, and that consequently, 
the work was premature. Sir, the sparseness of 
the population constitutes a strong argument for 
the immediate construction of the canal. That 
would at once increase the population of the neigh- 
boring country, settle and culuvate i, and rapidly 
develope its immense resources. When that most 
p oduciive and splendid of al! words of the kind— 
that great canal which first united the magnificent 
inland seas of the Northwest with the waters of the 
Atlantic ocean—was commenced by the State of 
New York, scarcely a white man dwelt along its 
western line for nearly two hundred miles. It was 
now dotted from one end to the other with beauti- 
ful farm houses and villages, with flourishing 
cities, and with a dense and prosperous population. 
What but the great Erie canal had cau-ed this ra- 
pid conversion of the wilderness into cultivated 
fields, and into the realy means of subsistence 
and wealth to hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple? From Fort Wayne to the Wabash, a distance 
of sixty or seventy miles, not a civilized inhabitant, 
as he had been informed by a Senator from Indi- 
ana, resided near the Evie and Wabash canal when 
its Consirucuon was begun. In the v.cinity of the 
Delaware breakwater, a very sparse population 
was even at tis tmeto be found. Sir, the objec- 
tion proceeds rather from a disposition to indulge 
in the flashes of witand merriment, than from the 
sober and sedate views which become the states- 
man. 

But, said the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Cray,} the other day, why should these grants be 
made to Michigan, with a population of only two 
or three hundred thousand, because similar grants 
had been made to Yhie, with a population of two 
millions? Sir, ihat is the very reason why these 
giants should be male. Michigan was compara- 
tively young and weak asa State, and required to 
be strengthened. Were she as populous and rich 
as Oho, her own resources would enable her io 
march on without the aidof the General Govern- 
meat. It seemed, however, that the honora- 
ble Senator desired to make the rich richer, 
rather than to give his fostering aid to the compa- 
ratively poor. But when the earlier grants were 
made to Ohio, she too was weak, and neled ex- 
traneousaid. She received it from this Govern. 
ment; and that has accelerated her growth and 
prosperity. He was glad of it, and only wished 
the same measure of liberality and justice to be 
meted out to the other new States 

Sir, you have, in the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, a public domain of fourteen or fifieen mil- 
liens of acres, which could never be successfully 
brought into market, without the construction of 
the proposed canal around the Falls of St. Maria. 
Without that work, the country cou!d not be set- 
tled and cultivated. It had neither military nor 
any other roads io it, or within it. The only me- 
diam of communication to it, the only channel of 
access to Lake Superior from the lower lakes must 
for years be this canal. You have also an ex- 
tensive public domain in the northern part 
of Wiskonsin, which that canai will ena- 
ble you the sooner to sell, settle, and cultivate. 
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Open that imporiant work, and you immediately 
realize the creation and successful prosecution of a 
new and extensive commerce {rom Lake Superior 
to six Statesof this Union. From the information 
which he had gatiered, be believed that he was 
within bounds when he stated that the fisheries of 
Lake Superior could, as soon as the canal should 
be finished, be made to produce annually one bun- 
dred thousand barrels of fish, worth from seven 
toten dollars per barrel, and yielding al:ogether 
nearly one million of dollars every year. These 
fisheries were thought to be inexhaustible. The 
fish caught in the upper lakes were of the most 
delicious sort. They were various, but the princi- 
pal was the white fish, superior to the shad, and 
suscepuble of being salted and cured, so as to ren- 
der it far better than the salted mackerel, which 
entered so largely in’o the consumption of the 
country. Tne white fish was so prepared and sent 
to market, in considerable quantities, from the 
lakes below Lake Superior. One fishery in the 
vicinity of Detroit had some seasons pro- 
duced two thousand barrels. In the country 
bordering on the southern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, copper ore and other minerals were 
believed to exist in abundance. ,Forests of the 
finest pine timber pervaded that country. It was 
known that the p.neries in other paris of the Union 
were rapidly diminishing; and he had no doubt 
that, in less than a half century, the Atlantic States 
would be indebted to Upper Michigin for that 
essential material ip the constraction of their ships. 
But these rich sources of wealth and prosperity 
could only be made available by means of a navi- 
cab'e communication between the lower lakes and 
Lake Supe:ior. In such a communication, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illino s, and 
Wiskons n, had as deep aa in'erest as Michigan. 
It was a national work in al its aspects and re- 
sults. [t was important in a military poiot of view. 
The conntry, for hundreds of miles, was bordering 
on the British colonial fronter. A military station 
had, for a long succession of years, been kept up 
at the Falls of St. Maria. It might, in the event of 
war, be necessary to send botha naval and milita- 
force on Lake Suprrior, both for the suppressien 
of Intiaa hostility, and for defence against British 
ageression. The proposed canal could alone ena- 
ble us to accomplish the-e purposes. 

But, said the Senator from Kentacky, on what 
ground should you make this graat to Michigan? 
Why should this Government make it, when they 
had been already s» liberal to that State? Sir, this 
Government have been liberal to Michigan with a 
vengeance! They have refused 'o comple the roads 
which they themselves had commenced in that 
State. They have despoiled her ofa rich and fer- 
tile territory on her southera borders. They have 
received into their Treasury nearly eleven millions 
of dollars from sales of the public lands lying 
within ber limits; and, sir, they have graciously 
expended not quite four hundred thousand dollars, 
a!l told, on harbors and roads wihin those limits! 
These have been the evidences of the bberality of 
this Government towards Michigan; and she may 
chiefly thank the honorable Senator aad his friends 
for the generous amount of that liberality! But this 
canal is in the moon or beyond the extremest 
verge of civilization. Sir, the honorable Sena‘or 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] ought to have known 
the country better. Gentlemen have, on ths oc- 
casion, made a sorry exhibition of their geographi- 
cal and siatistica! attainments. The honorab'e Se- 
nator seems not to have learned that ships and 
steamboats, freighied with merchandive and civi- 
lized passengers, have for years ploughed their way 
to the very foot of this canal. He seems to have 
yet to learn that a civil zed seitiement and an Ame- 
rican fort have existed there for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Itisa pity, sir, that we cannot once ia a 
while peep out of our own narrow shells, and look 
abroad on that broad and magnificent fabric of na- 
tare, comprised with.n the boundaries of the great 
lake States. Tne genius of the enlightened patriovic 
statesman surveys every part of his country, his 
whole country, its various wants and interesis, He 
strengthens aud guards the vulnerable poin's. He 
extends the wegis of his protection where that pro- 
tection is most wanted. The waters of the great 
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Senate, 
lakes are under the special charge of the Feder 
Government; and the man fit to govern the coup, 


wili neither close hvs eyes to their importance, hor 
will he affect to want, or in reality want, some dp, 
gre2 cf knowledge, at least, of the just claims ,; 
that quarter upon the constitutional care of the 
public couacils which he may be called upon , 
guide aad direct. 

But the Senator from South Carolina [ Mr, Paes. 
Ten} bad pronounced this bill to be the revival o 
a magnificent system of internal improvement} 
the General Government. It was no such hj 
It had been the practice of this Governmen’, gi. 
most ever since the Constitution was adopted, o 
grant lands for the construction of roads and ca. 
nals in the new States. This policy had been pur. 
sued upon the ground that it was a eCessary 
mans of bringing the public lands of the Unite; 
States into market, of gaining access to them 
of improving their value, fand of enriching the 
Federal Treasury. Grants of lands for these pur. 
p: ses Were no part of a system of national interna} 
improvement. No money was taken from the 
pablic coffers. On the contrary, grants of land to 
make roads through the public lands, brought 
large sums into the Treasury, which it could not 
otherwise realize. Sach grants had not been consi. 
dered as an infringement ef tie Constitution; be. 
cause Congress, by that instiument, have power to 
dispose of the pubiic domain in such manner as \o 
them shall seem prop:r for the common benelit of 
the Union; and that disposition of it which brings 
money intothecommon Treasu y of the Confederacy 
is, unquestionably, constitutional. A stranger, ¢ m. 
ing into this Senate, and listening to the honorable 
Senator, would have suppcsed that the proposed 
canal was a most expensive and magaificeat work, 
Magnificent it might and would be in its results, 
but tne extent of ‘he work was extremely limited, 
and the expense too small to deserve even a pas. 
ing objection. 

The honorable Senator had said, that the Senate 
had been put in possession of no authentic informa- 
tion, nv surveys or estimates from a responsible 
source. They were called upon to make this ap. 
propriation on fithe judgment of a sing'e State; 
a State interested in the work, and perhaps with 
a paramount interest in the expenditure of the 
pablic money within her limits. Sir, the Senator 
protessed to be a peculiar supporter of State rights, 
and of the honor of the S'aes. Was the language 
in which he had indulged towards a sovereign 
Sta'e of this Union, such as became the champion 
of State rights and State honor? Was no credit 
due to the legislative enactments of a State? Were 
surveys and estimates made by her civil engineers, 
under ber direct authority, irresponsible, and un- 
worthy to constitute a basis for the action of this 
Government? Was it becoming in an honorable 
Senator, claiming to be the guardian of Siate credit, 
to impute sordid motives to a State of which he 
seemed to know so little? But the Senator was op- 
posed to entangling alliances, to co-pariner- 
ships, between the States and the Federal G)- 
verament. This bill proposed no _ copartner- 
ship, no alliance, on the part of the State 
of Michgan, with the Federal Goverament. 
She simply a-ked for it an unqualifie! cession 
of public lands for a specific purp»se. The United 
States were to own no stocx in the canal. They 
would not be acopartner. The @inal was to be a 
free and public highway tv ail the people of the 
United Saces. Michigan desired no partnership 
with the General Government. She asked and 
she expected equal and ex+ct justice. To this ex- 
tent she went—no more. Bat the lands were not 
aske for in alternate sections. How was that 
possible in this case? Here was acanal not one 
mi'e in length. Could one hunired thou and 
acres of land be located, in alternate sections, on sv 
limited a space of ground? Besi.les, the land there 
had not yet been brought into market; and the bill 
propo-ed to locate where lands had been surveyed, 
put up at public auction, and were now subject to 
sale by private entry. How could such lands com- 
mand the extraordinary prices intimated by the 
honorable Senator? 

But the honorable Senator alleged, that oa this 
side of the Senate, we had lately denounced the 
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States for their extravagant and profligate 
expenditures on internal improvements; and 
here we were about to create and carry on a new 
scheme of internal improvement within the States. 
Now, sir, ifthe denunciations alluded to by the Se- 
nator had been uttered, they certainly met with no 
response from a large majorily of the members cn 
iis side of the Senate; and it wes a liitle extraor- 
dinary that the honorable gentleman should treat 
the grant of one hundred thousand acres of land by 
the United States to a canal within a State as a 
continuanc? Of State extravagance and State prodi- 
galily. On the contrary, the grant would super- 
sede the neces-ity of S ate expenditure. 

" ‘The Senator, in the excess of his zeal for State 
credit, had declared that he justified the States in 
all that they had done. Well, sir, the State of 
Michigan commenced this canal in May las'; and, 
hat for the improper interference of the United 
Siates military officers at Fort Brady, the work 
would have gone on. Upon the principle avowed 
wy the Senator, he was bound to justify what the 
State had in this case done; and the best justifica- 
tion he could extend to her would be to vote her 
the lands, which would enable her to complete 
what she had begun. 

He would add, that the large grant of lands to 
the Iilinois canal was made without eiher survey 
or estimate of any sort; and the grant to the Mia- 
miand Dayton canal was made before the route 
of the canal was designated. 

He considered all the difficulties and objec- 
(ions interposed, on loose and imperfect informa- 
ton, to have been conclusively removed; and he 
hoped that the bill would be permitted to pass 
without further opposition. 

SS 


REMARKS OF MR. CHAPMAN, 
OF IOWA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 29, 1840.—In 
Commitiee of the Whole, on the amendment of- 
fered by him, ‘‘to supply the deficiency in the 
appropriation for the year 1839, for defraying 
the expenses of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of lowa, $14,000 ” 

Mr. Cuainman: [ rise nut to make a speech for 
home consumption, but, if possible, to sustain the 

| proposition which I have nad the honor of submit- 
| tng for the consideration of the committee. And 

I very much regret that the chairman of the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has thought it nece.- 
sary to Oppose this appropriation, tecause his in- 
fluence here is very great, both as a gentleman and 
as being at the head of the most important and re- 
sponsible committee of this House. 

Generally, the Territories are looked upon in 
the light of begging the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table; but I base this proposition upon 
more substantial grounds. You established the 
Territorial Government; it is a creature of 
your own; and, by every principle of justice, hu- 
man and Divise, you are bound to support it. In 
the organic law of lowa, which passed Congress 
and became a law the 12th June, 1838, may be 
found the following clause: ‘‘And there shall also 
be appropriated, annually, a sufficient sum, to be 
expended by the Secretary of the Territory, and upon 
an estimate to be made by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United Sta‘es, to defray the expenses of 
the Legislative Assembly, the printing of the laws, and 
other incidental expenses.” 

Now, sir, Congress made a pledge to appropriate 
annually a sufficient sum to defray the expense: of 
the Legislature of Iowa. Heretofore you have 
failed to make this appropriation, because you 
were not advised of the necessary amount. Now 
when the expenses have been incurred, and it is 
found there is asubstantial deficiency, we are told 
by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means that the deficiency, actual and substantial 
as itis, must not be supplied, because the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury refuses to sanction it. Sir, 
you have been told by the chairman of the Com- 

mittee of Ways and Means, that my letter to the 

Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing a copy of the 

resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, was sub- 
' mitted to his committee, but that as the Treasury 
| Department had failed to recommend the appro- 
| priation, the papers were returned for the opinion 
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Territory of lowa—Mr. Chapman. 





of the Secretary. What answer does the gentle- 
man say he received from the Department?’ Why, 
sir, “thal he (the Executive) does not feel inclined to 
go beyond the estimates furnished by the Governor.” 
This, sir, is the answer, as read by the honorable 
member. Well, sir, the Commiitee of Ways and 
Means rejects the appropriation; and the resuit is, 
the chairman of the committee, with his acknow- 
ledged abilities, is here opposing this appropriation 
because the S:cretary of the Treasury says he can- 
not sanction it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not because the Legislature 
ot lowa have exceeded in their expenditures the 
amount usually appropriated to defray the expen- 
ses of the o:her Territories, but because, from some 
cause oro her, you have appropriated a less sum 
to defray the expenses of lowa than Wiskonsin, 
with precisely the same form of Government. 

What are the relative appropriations jor those 
two Territories? I invite the atiention of the 
House to facts, and challenge the gentleman to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the difference. 

The whole amount of appropriations for Wis- 
konsin for tae year 1838, was $38,725; for the 
year 1839, the sum appropriated was $41,825; and 
ihe estimate and amount in the bill now under con- 
sideration for 1840, is $43,535; making in the 
aggrega’e the sum of $124,075 appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government of Wiskonsin, 
including Governor, Judges, &c. Now,sir, what 
were the appropria‘ions on Lowa for the same ob- 
jects? For the year 1838, the sum of $24,675, 
and for the year 1839, the sum of $28,950, was 
appropriated, and the estimates for the year 1840, 
being the amount now contained in this bill, the 
sum of $36,500: amounting in the whole to the 
sum of $90,125, including the salary of Governor, 
Judges, &c. which shows a difference in the appro- 
priations for the two Territories of $33,950. Why 
this distinc'ion in Governments precisely similar in 
every respeci? | mention this, Mr. Chairman, 
not by way of comp'aint against the treatment 
towards the o her Territories. Nw, sir; far be it 
from me to complain of them. They do not re- 
ceive half as much as they deserve. Rest this 
proposition alone upon the estimatesof the Go- 
vernor, and in justice it must succeed; because, for 
the expenses of the Assembly, printing, fuel, &c. for 
the year 1839, the Governor est mated the amount 
of $20,408; tor the same object in 1840 his esti- 
mate is $27,050; requiring for 1810 a larger sum 
by nearly $7,000, than tor 1839. These sums of 
course do net include the salary of the Governor, 
Judges, &c. We see by comparing the estimates 
of the Governor, that the increare is at the rate 
of nearly seven thousand dollars per annum. 
And I ask why is itso? Is it because the necessary 
expenditures of 1840 will be larger than 1839, or 1s 
it begause experience has taught him that the esti- 
mates of 1839 were not sufficient? Sir, it is plain 
to every gentleman ‘hat the latter is the cause of 
the increas:. The sessions of 1838 and of 1839 
were the first two sessions of the Legislature of 
Iowa. The Government was to organize, a new 
code of laws to make, print, and publish, unle-s 
the honorable cha rman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means should think it proper to restrict fifiy 
or sixty theasand in‘ abitauts, dispersed over a ter- 
ritory nearly three hundred miles in length, to the 
use of th ee or four copies of the Michigan code. 
Buildings for the sitting of the Legislature must be 
secured, and various other expenses incurred, al- 
ways greater ia organizing a Government, than at 
any other periods. All these expenses were iscur- 
red in the first two and only sessions yet held. 

To defray the expenses of 1839, the sum of 
$20,400 was appropriated upon the estimates of 
the Governor. To defray the expens’s of 1340, 
the Governor’s estimates are $27,050. Now, sir, 
although the latter sum will be scarcely sufficient, 
yet | am sure the causes for expenditure in the an- 
nual session of 1840 will be less than in 1839 by at 
least $5,000. Because the code of laws will have 
been made, printed, and published, the Goverament 
organized aod under way, and the expenses con- 
sequently much less than in former years. Then, 
sir, take the estimates of the Governor for 1849 as 
the standard, and compare the necessary expendi- 
tares of 1839 with those of 1840, and it will at once 
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be perceived that if the sam of $27,050 is necessa- 
ry for 1840, that the expenditures of 1839 being 
necessarily greater by at least $5,000 than the 
succeding year, this appropriation is just and pro- 
per, and will not, when itis added to the sum of 
$2),400, exceeds the standard fixed by the Gover- 
nor. ‘hus, sir, meeting the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means upon his owa ground, 


I think the proposed amendment to the bill should 
be agreed to. 





The honorable member seems to argue as though 
the sanction of the Governor is indispensable to the 
success of this proposition, and that he cannot 
think of going beyond the sum contained in his 
estimates. If I could be certain that it would sa- 
tisfy him, | would show that the presumption is 
that the Governor has sanctioned this sum. The 
ketler now in my hand will show that the Legisla- 
ture, at the close of the session, after expending the 
sum of $20,400, when alone it could be ascertain- 
ed how much money was necessary, pas-ed a reso- 
lution requesting the sum I[ propose as an amend- 
ment fo the bill under consideration: 

“Buruinoron, Jan. 14, 1840 

“DearSir: Among the resolutions which have passed both 
branches of the Legislature, now in session, the enclosed copy 
of which is deposited in my office, I find the following: 

“Resolved by the Counciland House of Representatives 
of the Territory of lowa, That our Delegates in Congress be 
instructed to apply for an additional appropriation of fourteen 
thousard d tlars, to defray the expenses of the present Legista- 
tive Assembly of lowa Territory. ‘ 

“signed by the presiding officers. 

JAMES CLARK. 
“Hon. W. W. Cuapman.” 

This resolution, if not returned by the Governor 
to the Legislature, in law is considered as sanction- 
ed by him, and is to be filed with the S-cretary of 
the Territory. Sir, what difference is there be- 
tween an estimate submitted before the expenditure 
is incurred and afterwards? There is this difference 
in my opinion: the first is based upon mere suppo- 
sition—the latter upcn actual expenditure, and 
should, therefore, be the one to govern legislation. 
What would be the state of your pablic buildings 
if the estimate, in advance of the expenditure, 
should fix tne bounds of appropriations. Look to 
your estimates for public buildings, and compare 
them with subsequent legislation. Why they have 
never been sofficient. This very bill proves that 
fact beyond dispute. 


Then, sir, [have sustained this proposition, pot 
only upun the ground that it requires as much to 
detray the expenses of the lowa Legislature as that 
of Wiskon-in, but also, under the rule which the 
chairman of the Commu'tee of Ways and Means 
wishes to establish, that the estimates of the Go- 
vernor and Secretary of ‘he Treasury should form 
the basis of the appropriation. 


Mr. Chairman, I propose to answer one other 
objection raised by the gentleman who opposes 
this amendmen’; that is, that instead of $20,400, as 
stated by me, he says there was the sum of 
$36,000 appropriated for 1839. It is true that 
that sum was appropriated in 1839; but if he will 
examine the act of last se-sion, he will ses that up- 

rds of $16,000 of that sum was specifically ap- 
propriated to defray the deficiency in the appropri- 
ation for 1838, which, taken from the whole sum, 
leaves, applicable to the expenses of 1839, the sum 
only of $20,400 

Sir, if the honorable gentleman will turn h's at- 
tention to the letier of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, which I now send to the 
Clerk to be read, he will perceive very st ong 
inducements to continue the support of the Terri- 
torial Goverument of lowa: 

Cenerat Lano Office. 
February 6, 1340. 
fre: I have the honor to make the following statements in 
reply to your inquiries of the 3d inst. to wit: 


Amount paid by purchasers of public land in lowa, from the 
earliest period of the sales to 31st December, 
1830, ° + @716,844 72 


Quntity of public land offered for sale during the same period, 
acres : . ee . 1,240,468.68 
Quantity now under proclamation, to be offere 
for sale in March and May next, viz. at the Bur- 
lington laud office . - 895.706 66 
At the Du Buque land office - - 1,337,053 10 


Quantity remaining to be proclaimed for sale, 








2,232 756.76 


acres, - ecu ° - 1,497,312.59 
And that the period of bringing this last named quantity into 
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market, will depend upon the action of Congress in regard to 
the mineral lands of the United states. 
With great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAS. WHITCOMB, 
Commissioner 
The Hon. W. W. Cuarman, 


Ilouse of Representatives. 

It is from that couniry you are receiving large 
sums of money—an amount Calculated, in the pre- 
seut sta'e of the Treasury, to do much good. I 
have before me a table, which shows the number 


of acres of land proclaimed for sale in this year. 

Amount offered in March, 1840 895,000 acres 

Mouey received atthe sales in March, 1540, os stated in the 
newspapers, $476,000 

Number of acres proclaimed fur 1840, 1,337,000 

Amount received at sales, exclusive of private entry $1,192,814 

Probable amount to be received this ) ear 5O),000 

The amount which will probably be received from 
the sale of mineral lands, if the bill now belore 
the House for the sale of those lands should pase - 

Probable ammount which will have been received for 
sile of lands at private entry, by December, 1810 


400,000 
100,009 


Making in the whole - $2,192,541 

I inquire of every gentleman whether it ts just to 
establish this ‘Territory, and then refuse to support 
it, especially when you have derived so much reve- 
nue from the sale of lands within its limits. Well, 
sir, debts have been incurred; and if you refuse to 
pay them, the people must necessari'y be taxed to 
raise the money. With what countenance can I 
meet my constituents, if this proposition ts rejected? 
And in such event, what must be the feelings of the 
peop'e towards the General Government? If you 
intend to cayt us off, say so at once, and we will 
cut loose from you. 

Mr. Chairman, to whom are these debts owing? 
Not to the members of the Legislature, against 
whom an unjust prejudice has been excited here. 
No, sir—laboring men, merchants, and mechanics. 
Uhe charch is your cveditor, and you refuse pay- 
meni, not because you are unable, but because you 
are unwilling, to psy. The building of the Me- 
thodist church was fini hed under very embarrass- 
ing circumstances, to accom vodate the Legislature 
with a place to hold its sessions. Their schools 
were turned out of doors, and members of the 
church put to great expense for your convenience; 
and yet this proposition is opposed Sir, I put it 
to the chairman of the Commitee of Ways and 
Means, a high minded and honorable gentleman, 
as I know him to be, whether he coul! reconcile it 
to his fcelings to have the benefit of the labor and 
property of bard working meo, and refuse a just 
compensation. Some of there debts are due to 
print rs, for printing and publishing the laws One 
of them is a Democrat, and the other a Whig 
Therefore, s> far as political considerations can 
have any bearing, | shall expect the support of 
both parties. 


REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In Executive sessions of the Senate, upon the seve- 
ral days whea the treaty with the New York Io- 
dians was under con.ileration, commencing on 
the 18th and ending on the 25.h day of March, 
1840. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he must preede the direct 
discussion of the treaty by a few pre!iminary re- 
ma:ks, calculated to show the grounds upon waich 
he acted, and the considerations waich had govern- 
ed him, in the examination of the complicated case 
presented in the book of printed ducuments which 
had been laid before the Senate. 

And his first remark of this character was, that, 
if he knew himself, his priucipa!l move, in urgiog 
the final consummation of this treaty upon the Se- 
nate, was lus deep conviction of the beueti's, pr: sent 
and tniure, which would be conferred upon the 
sinking bands of Indians, who were parties to it, 
from its final confirmation. He was well aware 
tha', in making this declaration, he was sutjecti g 
himself to dsublesuspicion. These Indians wee 
withia his own State, and it would be assumed that 
the whites were anxious for their fina! removal out 
of the.r way. Notso in fact, to aa extent which 
would warrant a removal in any degree unjus'. 
The bands had become to small, too much worn 
away by thatcontact with the whites, which 1s de- 
s'raction to the Indian, to leave any fear from their 
remaining, upon the minds of their white neighbors. 





| associated interest, 


| advanced age, 








The territory they retan, too, had become too 
small t) excite an extensive cupidity for its posses- 
sion, of any strong hope of profit {rom its purchase 
by the white man. Then the treaty contained no 
provision fer the forcible removal of any of these 
Indians, and therefore considerations of this cha- 
racter could have but a qnalified influence in the 
matter, 

The real truth was, and he owed it to his consti- 


| tuen!s to state it, that a just and rational sympathy 


lor this perishing remnant of a once m ghty savage 


| Confederacy prevailed much more st:ongly in fa- 


vor of the treaty than any motives of indivi taal or 
True it was that all the bands 
were in the midst of a dense population, and that 
one portion of one of them was upon the border of 
a large and growing city, imbibing its vices with 
the readiness with which the dry earth absorbs the 
rain Which fal!s upon it; and yet all that dense po- 
pulation, even that incommoded city, would be 
the last to urge a removal of these Indians against 


| their interes’s, and the firstio censure him, if he 
| should urge the proclamation of a treaty for that 


purpose, which was not palpably beneficial to the 


| suffering red men 


He was liable to suspicion, t 0, as favoring the 
intere ts of the company, who held the pre-emptive 


| right to the lands of the Seneca band of these In- 
| diaos, when they shall surrender the possession 


He believed the members of this company were 
mostly, and perhaps eotirely, residents of his State; 


_ and henee it might be be ieved that his acton was 
| influenced by their persuasion, or influence, or in- 
| terest 


Ii would become his duty, in the course of 
the discussion, to speak more particularly cf this 


| company and of their rights; but it was enough 


now to say, that but one singie member of it, to 
his knowledge, had ever mentioned the subject of 
this treaty to him: that this was acall within the 
last two or three days, and since his opinions had 
been torme|, his course marked out, ani his pre- 
parations made for this discussion: that the isdivi- 
dual was Thomas L. Ogden, esq. of the city of 
New York, a gen'lemao of the legal profession, of 
and ereat eminene*, and whose 
cali was made upon him as a known frend of the 
treaty, and not to per-uade him to becom» so. 

If, then, he should hereafier be able to show that 
te iveaty was benefic:al t» the Indians, he hoped 
he should be credited in the dec'aration that his 
anxiety for its final confirmation was predicated 
upon their interests, rather than upon the interested 
wishes of his constituents, or the selfish desires of 


| the pre-emption c mpany. 


Flis next preliminary remark was, that, in dis- 


| cussing the meri's of this treaty, he should pass 


entirely over that mass of evidence which had 
been collected agauist it by those mistaken philan- 
thropists—mstaken in bis jadgment—who opposed 


| 1s confirmation upon the ground that they were, at 
_ some ftu'ure day, to civilize these Indians in their 


present locations. "To ‘he purity ef the motives of 


, these en husiasts he yielded the fullest belie’; but 
in the reality of their hopes he had long since lost 


all confidence. The idea cf civil:zing the Indians 


of our continent had once been arich source of | 


hope to him; but pract cal observation and expe- 
rience had compelled him to abindon the delusion. 
Many worthy and geod men yet retained their con- 
fidence in the practicability of the und-rtaking; 
but he could only say to them that, when he should 
see the dver of the forest the domestic animal of 
the farm, and the partridge of the woods the fami- 
har fowl of the barn yard, then, and not till then, 
should he again hope for the practical civilization 
of the Indian. 

A fortier remark was, that he should enter upon 
the discussion with a fu!l and perfect undersiand 
ing, assented to upon all sides of the Senate, that 
the character and siending and credit of the com- 


missioner who negotiated the treaty on the part of | 


the Uni‘ed States, rermained unimpeache! and un- 
impeachable, and that his statements cf fact were 
to be implicitly relied upon in all matiers touch ng 
the execution of the treaty by the Tasdians. 

[To this position the honorable chairman of the 
commitke and ail the disseniing members as- 
senied.} 

Another rule for the discssion on his part would 
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be, that the commissioner On the part of the State 
of Massachuseits, General H. A. 8. Dearborn 
was presen! at all the transactions, the validity of 
which are now in dispute, and isa respectable, or. 
dible, and disinterested witness to every fact 4 
which he gives testimony. 

With these preiminary remarks, he would pro, 
ceed to the discussion of the treaty, and the facts 

























































ufon which it rested. } 

A question had been taised, as to the right of the the 
New York Indians to their “ Green Bay lands,” te wis 
called; but inasmuch as the history of that matter f 
had been fully gone into by the honorable chair. the 
man of the committee, [Mr. Sevixr,) and by his to: 
honorable friend from Georgia, [Mr. Lumpkiy,) pat 
he would not consume time with it here. The J 
treaty between the United Siates and the Menomo the 
nee tribe of Indians, of the 8th of Febraary, 183}, the 
by which the latter ceded to the United States, fo, ing 
the benefit of, and “fas a home to, the several tribes ent 
of New York Indians,” five hundred th -usand acres a0 
of Jand in the now Wiskonsin Territory, and the oth 
former paid in money, for that cession, the sum of ma 
twenty thousand dollars, was sufficient for his pur. led 
pose. It establ shed the right of the New York In- 
dians to that land, independently of any action ly, 
of their owa; though certain of the bands, the Sene. int 
cas not included, had, long previously, purchased oth 
of the Menomonees, for the benefit of the Six Na. me 
tions, a much larger tract of country, and had paid ba’ 
some twelve thousand dollars in cash as purchase an 
money therefor. Yet disputes arose between them 
and the Menomonees, asto the authority of the per- ho 
sons with whom they contracted, either to sell the tw 
lands, or receive the pay therefor; and, the pro- io) 
ceeding having taken place in pursuance of a con- the 
sent previously obtained from tne President of the sar 
United States, [Mr. Monroe,} by the New York tol 
Indians, the treaty of 1831 was negotiated by the cas 
United States as a compromise between the Sic HR £04 
Nations of New York and the Menomonee tribe. Th 
Hence the estate of the New York Indians in their s 
Green Bay lands. Th 

He was aware tha’ the o'igina! cession from the Th 
Menomonees required that the New York Indians It 
should remove to the lands, and res de thereon as 
their home, within three years from the date of the 
treaty; but the cession to the United States was | 
positive and perfec'; the condition of forfeiture, a the 
forfeiture to the United S'a'es, and not!to the Meno. Se 
mone*s;and hence the whole title was in the United iw 
States and the New York Indians. This being the ar 
fac', the Uniied States had, since the treaty of cession un 
from the Menomonees, and before the expiration ol St 
the three years, entered iato a farther treaty with di 
the New York indians, by which they were teleas- an 
ed from the condiiion of removal wo the lands with- ev 
in three years, aud the time of their removal was to se 
be fixed by the President. That time has never di 
been fixed, and therefore their right remains pre- an 
cisely what it was afier the execution of the treaty err 
of 1831, with the Menomonees. 

It is new said that this right depends upon the th 
mere indulgence of the President, and that the of 
known de'ermination of these Ind.ans not to re- or 
move to Green Bay, places it in his power to termi- ca 
nate the right at pleasure, by fixing a day for their sa 
removal to these lands. ‘The soundness of this po- 
sition, in technical law, is freely admitted, anddoes & |a 
any body fear a sacrifice of the interes's of the New pe 
York Indians from the admission? Had such been & he 
the policy of this Government as to Indian claims & pr 
and Indian title? If physical power and techoical 
law were the rules by which these people were to U 
be dealt with, they had no rights. We had never & te 
recognised in them any other estate in lands than fe 
that of simple occupancy, a mere posses ory title; Y 
and if we were to canvass that right by the rules al 
of the courts, the Ind:an might as well abandon his le 
clain. His cccupancy would be too limited, or & a 
loo questionable, to give him a resting place, and & tt 
might would make nglit on the side of tse whites, f 
when such rules came tw govein the questions. P 
Such, however, was nol, aod was nol tu be, our v 
Indian policy; and no technical action of the Presi- 
dent was io forfeit the right of the-e lndiaus to the:r I 
Gieen Bay lands. The weaty, therefure, upoa the Fc 
point, required no more support than Was given lo t 
it by former compacts of the same charac‘er. 
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What then was this treaty, in its es-ental provi- 

sions, 0 far as the rights of the United States and 

of these Indians were concerned? The entire in- 
strament was too long to trouble the Senate with, 
while a very short statement would give the points 
upon which the discussion most rest. 

Article 1 cedes to the United States the lands of 
the New York Indians, at Green Bay, not other- 

| wise disposed of, computed at 435,000 acres. 

Article 2 secures to these Indians a country in 
the Indian territory, west of the Mississippi, equal 
10 320 acres of land for each soul, the whole com- 

pted at 1,824,000 acres. 

Article 15 stipulates to pay to the Indians from 
the Treasury of the United States $400,000, ‘‘to aid 
them in removing to their new homes, and support- 
ing themselves the first year after their removal; to 
encourage and assist them in education, and being 
taught to cultivate their Jands; in erecting mills and 
other necessary houses; in purchasing domestic ani- 
mals and farming utensils, and acquiring a know- 
ledge of mechanic arts.” 

These were the principal provisions of the trea- 
ty, in a property sense, as affecting the pecuniary 
interests of the Government or the Indians. Sume 
other articlks there were stipulating for the pay- 
ment of small sums to some of the smaller bands, 
bat the amount, in no single case, exceeds $5 000, 
and the aggregate amount is but about $20,000. 

As connected with this branch of the snbject, 
however, are two separate treaties: the one be- 
tween the Seneca band of Indians, the pre-emp- 
tion company, and the State of Massachuseits, and 
the other between the Tascarora band and the 
same parties. The first conveys to the pre-emp- 
tion company all the remaining lands of the Sene- 
cas within the State of New York, consisting of 

four reservations, as follows: 

The Buffalo Ceeek reservation, con- 
taining - eles - 

The Cattaraugus reservation, = - 

The Aliegany reservation, - 

The Tonawonda reservation, - 








49 920 acres 
21,680: ** 
30.469 “* 
12,800 “ 





In all, - - - 469 “ 

As the consideration money for the purchase, 
the pre-emption company stipulate to pay to the 
Seneca Indians the sam of two hundre! and 
two thousand dollars in money, and the tenth 
article of the treaty with the United States, now 
under consideration, stipulates that the United 
States will receive, hold, and invest for these In- 
dians, one hundred thousand dollars of this money, 
and will pay them the annual interest thereon for 
ever; and that the improvements upon the re 
servations, being the property of individual In- 
dians, shall be appraised, and the one hundred 
and two thousand dollars be paid to the own- 
ers thereof in just proportions. 

The treaty with the Tuscarora band cedes to 
the pre-emption company their small reservation 
of 1,920 acres, called “the Tuscorora reservation,” 
or “Seneca grant,” fur which the pre-emption 
company stipulate to pay the sum of nine thou- 
sand six hundred dollars in money. 

The title of the respective bands to the lands 
last mentioned, was the ortinary Indian title of 
possession and occupancy; the company, as will 
hereafter appear, having long since purchased the 
pre-emption right from the State of Massachusetts. 

By the fourteenth article of the treaty with the 
United States, the Tuscarora band cede to the Uni- 
led States 5000 acres of land which they own in 
fee, situate in Niagara county, in the Siate of New 
York, to be held for them in trust, and to be sold 
at the value as appraised, and the money to be paid 
lo them, so far as the value of the improvements 
are concerne!, and invested for their benefit, and 
the annual intere-t thereon paid to them forever, so 
far as the value of the soil, separate from the im- 
provements, shall be realized, the expenses of sur- 
vev, appraisemeant, and sale, being first deducted. 

This was a concise view of the pecuniary stipa- 
laticns of the three treati:s, and upon them the dis- 
cussion had hitherto rested, and must rest, as he had 
heard of no complamts from any quarter, 2s to the 
other stipulations with any portion of these In- 
dians, 3 

It would now be proper to examine the condi- 
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tion of the question before the Senate, in order that 
a clear understanding of the case presented may be 
had. What, then, is the real question before the 
body, and how has it come here? 

We find the first printe! paper, in the large file 
upon our tables, to be a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitiing this treaty 
to the Senate, with the volume of papers which ac- 
company it, and expressing his clear convictions 
upon the following points: 

1. That the removal of these Indians is essential 
to their presperity and welfare, and even to their 
preservation as a people. 

2. That the true interests of the sections of coun- 
try where they are, require that they should be re- 
moved. 

3. That the terms of the treaty are liberal to- 
wards the Indians in every respect. 

Yet it is not proclaimed by the President, but 
returned to the Senate for a turther expression on 
its part; and what expression issoughi?) Whether, 
in its judgment, this liberal treaty has heen as- 
sented to by the Indians, in conformity with the 
rule established by the Senate for giving that as- 
sent. This is the single point presented, and upon 
which an expression of the Senate is desired. 

How have doubts arisen upon this point? Cer- 
tainly from the peculiar action of the Senate upon 
the treaty at some former stage of that action, or 
from the peculiarity of the assent which the In- 
dians have, in fact, given, er from both. An ex- 
amination of the history of the treaty will show 
where rest the difficulties. 

The original treaty, which forms the basis of 
this discussion, was concluded between the New 
York Indians and the United Siates, on the 15th 
day of January, 1838. “ About the due execution 
of that ireaty by the Indians, there has not been, 
and is not, any question. —_[t was presented to all 
the bands, convened in a common council, and 
was assenied to by all, to the satisfaction of the 
Senate. 

That treaty, thus made on tne part of these 
bands, was ‘subsequently, and during the annual 
session of the Senate of 1837-38, transmitted to this 
body for its ratification, by the President of the 
United States, in the usual form of transacting such 
business. It was referred to the proper committee 
of the Senate for examination and advisement. 
The committee found many of its provisions ob- 
jectionable to them, from being too vague, and pre- 
senting too uncerta‘n a re-possibility on the part 
of thisGovernment. ‘Tne removal of the Indians, 
their subsistence for one year, the erection of 
mills, school houses, blacksmith shops, churches, 
and many other expen itures,were stipulated, with- 
out any amountstated as the maximum of expen- 
ditare to which the Treasury of the United States 
might be subjected. The committee as he under- 
stood at the time, and now believes, referred these 
matters of ordinary expenditure to the head of the 
Indian Bureau, for an estimate of the amount of 
meney required to meet them, and framed their 
15th article of the amended treaty, upon the esti- 
mate returned from that officer; thus giving, for the 
objects enumerated in that article, the fall amount 
of that estimate, but limiting the amount which 
could be called for, to the $400,000 therein stipu- 
lated to be paid, that beieg the amount esti- 
mated. 

There were other articles in the original treaty, 
stipulating for the payment of gratuisies to indivi- 
dual Tadians by name, providing funds for a uani- 
ver-ily, an‘l the like, which the commitiee wholly 
rejected, without propos. ug any equivalent. 

Thus an amended treaty was formed by the 
committee on Indian affairs of the Senate, and re- 
poried to the body for its acceptance, which met 
with its unanimous concurrence. It was ratified 
on the Hith of Jane, 1338, and retarned to the In- 
dians for their assent, wih a special resolution, 
which has lau! the foandation for the present con- 
trover-y. 

ft was proper here to remark that the reso'utions 
of the Senate of the Itth of Jone, 1838, were a 
complete ratification of the amended treaty on its 
part; that the instrament, in all its parts’ was thus 
made per‘ect, so far as the constitational action 
of this body, in the formation of a treaty, was con- 
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cerned, and that the only thing Which remained to 
b> done was, the giving of the requisite assent, by 
ihe several bands of Indians, according to the reso- 
lutions for shat purpose which the Senate adopted. 
That resolution was made part of the proceed- 
ings of ratification on the part of the Senate, was, 
upon its face, to be adopted by a vole of two- 
thirds of the Senators present; and was, therefore, 
if met by the Indians with the assent required, the 
final close of our action on the subject of the treaty 
inour Executive character. The resolution was 
in the following words: 


“ Provided always, and he it Surther resolved, (two-thirds 
of the Senate present concurring,) That the treaty shall have 
no foxce or effect whatever, as it relates to any of said tribes, 
nations, or bands of New York Indians, nor shall it be under 
stood that the Senate have assented to any of the contracts con- 
nected with it, until the same, with the amendments herein pro 
posed, is submitted, and fully and fairly explained, by a com 
missioner of the United States, to each of said tribes or bande, 
separately assembled in council, and they have given their free 
and voluntary assent thereto; and if one or more of said tribes 
or bands, when censulted as aforesaid, shall freely assent to 
said treaty as amended, and to their contract eounected there 
with, it shall be binding and obligatory upon those so assenting, 
although other or others of said bands or tribes may not give 
their avsent, and thereby cease to be parties thereto: Provided, 


Jurther, That if any portion or part of said Indians do not emi 


grate, the President shall retain a proper proportion of said sum 
of four hundred thousand dollars, and shall also deduct, from the 
quantity of land allowed west ef the Mississippi, such number 
of acres as will leave to each emigrant three hundred and tweity 


acres only.’ 

With its full ratification, and this conditional re- 
solution, the Senate returned the treaty to the Pre- 
s dent as amended, for him, as the Executive of the 
naliop, to carry its orders into effect, but most 
clearly without any thing further on its part to be 
done, to make the whole a valid and operative 
treaty. 

The President, during the vacation of Congress, 
caused th» treaty, as amended by the Senate, to be 
again submitted to the Indians for their assents, 
according to the resolution of the Senate above 
given. 

On the 2ist of January, 1839, the President, by a 
message, returned the amended treaty 'o the Se- 
nate. For what? For ratification again by this 
body? No; bnt fer this body to say whether the 
ascents given by the various bands of Indians, was 
in conformity with our resolution of the llth of 
June, 1838, and was sufficient to authorize him to 
proclaim the treaty. As to all the bands, except 
the Senecas, the President expresses the opinion, in 
his then message, that the ascents had been ‘“en- 
tirely satisfactory.” As to the assent of the Sene- 
cas he seems not to have been satisfied, and for that 
reason to have returned the treaty and papers to 
the Senate. 

The whole matter was then again referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of this body, and un- 
d-rwent bs fore them a laborious investigation, in- 
cluding the examination of numerous witnesses. 
The result was an inability, on the part of the com- 
mittee, then consisting of four members, to come to 
any conclusion, or to recommend any specific 
course of action to the Senate. 

Under these circumstances, the subject first came 
up for the consideration and action of the body, on 
Saturday, the 2d day of March, 1839; at that time, 
universally supposed to be the last legislative day 
of the session. It was immediately apparent, as 
all who were then here will recollect, that no de- 
cisive action could take place, without protracted 
debate, as the documents were voluminous, the 
statements complicated and contradictory, and the 
opinions of Senators, as well as of the different 
members of the commitiee, strongly confiecting. 

The public appropriation bills, alse, with a 
large share of the other legislation of the session, 
remained in an unfinished state, and it was impos- 
sible for the Senate to devote its time to a subject 
of this character, at that period of a short sessien. 

To pass the subject over, therefore, and not per- 
mit the treaty, and the whole negotiation, to drop, 
for want of consideration and action, the Senate 
passed its resolution of the 2d of March, 1839. 
That resolution was offered by his honorable ecol- 
league, a friend to the treaty, and after a very lit- 
tle conversation and some slight verbal modifica- 
tions, suggesied by others and promptly accepted 
by the mover, was adopted, as his present impres- 
sion was, by two-thirds of the Senators present, 

t was in the fol'owing words; 
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“Resolved, That whenever the President of the United 
Rates shal! be satisfied that the assent of the Seneca tribe of 
Indiane has been given to the amended treaty of June 11th, 
1838, with the New York Indians, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the resolution of the Senate of the ilth of June, 
1838, the Senate recommend that the President make procia- 
mation of said treaty, and carry the same into effect.” 

With this resolution the treaty was remanded to 
the President for the further action of the Execu- 
tive Department. In as much as the President had 
returned the amended treaty to the Sevate for an 
expression of i's opinion as to the sufficiency of 
the assent of the Seneca band, and as the resolu- 
tion above given did not express an affirmative 
opinion upon that point, that officer very naturally 
supposed that further efforts on his part to obtain 
the assent of this band were contemplated. Dur- 
ing the vacation of 1839, therefore, he sent the Se- 
cretary of War, in person, to hold a council with 
this band, and again lay the amended t eaty before 
their chiefs in council, for their more formal 
assenits. 

The council was held on the 13th and 14th days 

of August, 1839, and “talks” were interchanged 
between the Secretary, the agent of the New York 
Indians, and the chiefs and principal mea, not of 
the Seneca band merely, but of several of the other 
bands. ‘hese “talks,” on the part of the Indians, 
were principally strong recriminations between 
the friends and the opponents of the treaty, and re- 
sulted in nothing decisive, eitherin faver of, or 
against the measure,as applicable to the Seneca 
band, or to any other portion of the New York In- 
diane. A full reportof the proceedings of this 
counci! is found with the printed documents before 
the Senate; and is all the evidence of any efforts 
on the part of the Exeeutive to obtain the farther 
assent of any portion of the Indians to the treaty, 
after the passage of the resolution of the Senate of 
the 24 March, 1839. 
' Under this state of facts, the amended treaty, 
with a mass of documents in favor of and against 
it, wag returned to the Senate by the President, 
during our present session, accompanied by his 
messige of the 15th of January, before refer- 
red to. 

Ailthe papers have been again referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of this body, and, af- 
ter full consideration, the committee ananimously 
report that the s'ate of facts have not been changed, 
so far as the action of the Senate is concerned, 
ence the treaty was last submitted to us; that the 
que-tion now is, as it was in 1839, when the 
amended treaty was before the Senate, upon the 
submission of the President, with his message of 
the 2ist of January of that year, have the Seneca 
band of Indians given their assent to this amended 
treaty, in conformity with the spirit and intent of 
the Senate’s resolution of ratification of the 11th of 
Tune, 1838? 

This is the simple question for the Senate to de- 
cid*, and this long history shows in what man- 
ner, and under what circumstances, it has come 
before us. 

Before proceeding to discass this question, jus- 
tice to the President requires a few words in expla- 
nation of his course. It has been already more 
than infimated that his reference of this question 
to the Senate is improper; that the point was one 
for him to decide, as his action alone is called for 
to render the treaty perfect and operative. Differ- 
ing with the President, as he did, in reference to 
the snfficiency of the assent of the Senecas, within 
the fair mtent and meaning of the resolution of the 
Senate of the llth of Jane, 1838, yet his convic- 
trons were clear that that officer had dischared his 
daty most properly, in again referring the question 
of doubt to the decision of the Senate. Where was 
the doubt, and how had it arisen? Oat of the acts 
of the Indians, by way of assent or dissent? No. 
But out of what should be considered the true con- 
struction of the resolution of the Senate, under 
which that assent was to be made The President 
tells us he thinks tve intended that the chiefs should 
assent ** in council,” and he says, ‘*‘ no advance to- 
wards oblaining the assent of the Seneca tribe to the 
amended treaty, IN COUNCIL, was made, nor can the 
assent of a majority of them, in council, be now ob- 
tained.” Tats language refers expressly to the 
efforts made by the President, through the Secreta- 








ry of War, after the passage of the resolution 
of the Senate of the 2d of March, 1839; and, 
while it shows the construction which he was 
inclined to put upon the resolution of  rati- 
fication of the 11th of June, 1838, proves, al+o, that 
he supposed the resolution of the 2d of March, 1839, 
contemplated further measures on his part to ob- 
tain the assent of this band. Stil he was not con- 
fident, as his message abundantly shows, that his 
construction of the resolution of ratification was 
that which the Senate intended; and hence his refer- 
ence again of the whole matter to this body, that 
we might put our own construction upon our own 
act. A different course on his part would necessa- 
rily have been a final rejection of the treaty, inas- 
much as there is no pretence that a majority ef the 
Seneca chiefs assented “in council.’ So long as 
there was doubt, therefore, it was his imperative 
duty to make the reference he has made, and to 
leave it to this body to say what it intended, and 
whether, from all the facts in the case, which 
he has most properly laid before us, the spirit 
and intent of our resolution has been complied 
with. 

This brought him te the real question presented 
for discussion; and tedious as he had been com- 
pelled to be in his manner of reaching it, he hoped 
he had succeeded in so far clearing the ground as 
to render the position in which he now stood per- 
fectly perceptible. Had, then, the New York In- 
dians, and especially the Seneca band, given their 
assent to the amended treaty, according to the spirit 
and intent of the resolutions of the Senate of the 
llth of June, 1838, by which the Senate ratified 
that treaty on its part and tendered jt to these In- 
dians for their assent? This was the question. If 
they had, the matter was atan end. The contract 
had received the sanction of both the contracting 
parties, and it was in the power of neither to annul 
it without the assent of the other. If they had not, 
it was no treaty as to the bands not assenting, and 
nothing which the Senate could do would make it 
valid as to them. The question was one of fact. 
The evidence was all before us, and we were the 
jury by which that fact was to be found, and the 
consequence, whatever should be our verdict, 
would necessarily follow. 

What, then, was the fact? The resolution of the 
Senate contained two prerequisites to the consum- 
mation of the treaty by the Indians: 

1. That it, with the amendments of the Senate, 
should be submitted and fully and fairly ex- 
plained, by a commissioner of the Uni-ed States, 
toeach of said tribes or bands, separately assem- 
bled in council. 

2. That each of the said tribes or bands shall 
have given their free _and voluntary assent to the 
treaty as amended. 

It is admitted on all hands that the first of these 
prerequisites has been fully and fairly and honestly 
complied with; that the commissioner of the United 
Sates has submitted the amended treaty to each of 
the tribes or bands, separately assembled in coun- 
cil, and has there fully and fairly explained the 
same to them, according to the terms and spirit 
and intent of our resolution. Here, therefore, he 
felt at liberty to dismiss that branch of the discus- 
sion. 


It only remains to determine whether the In- 
dians have given their free and voluntary assent to 
the amended treaty. 


Here, again, the ground is narrowed down to 
the Seneca band, as all admit—the President, ia 
his message of 1839, and the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, in their reports at the last and present ses- 
sions of the Senate—that the assent of all the 
other bands has been satisfactorily given. 

The majority of the committee now report that 
the S-neca band have not so assented, and their ho- 
norable chairman has made a most able and forci- 
ble argument to sustain that report. He did not 
flatter himself that he could so well deserve the 
attention of the Senate, or that he could discuss 
the question so clearly and forcibly, as he could not 
pretend to have made himself so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the volume of documents to be exa- 
mined. Yet he would try to maintain the opposite 
side of the argument, and to trespass as lightly as 
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possible upon the patience and attention Which 
might be extended towards him. 

To establish the number of chiefs of the Senec 
nation entitled to be consulted, and authorized ,, 
act, in making treaties, was first necessary, |, 
would appear singular to those who had not ey, 
mined these papers, that this should be a quesyo, 
of dispute even among, not the Indians simply, by; 


_ among their admitted chiefs; and nothing con; 


more forcibly demonstrate the perishing sta'e ,; 


| there unfortunate remuants of the Indian race ¢; 





the North than this single fact. They have jog, 


_ the number, and are ignorant of the persons, 9; 


those who are entitled to exercise the supreme 
power of their nation. Yet he felt authorized 1, 
assume that the real number of chiefs, or in any 


| event the highest number which the papers woy\d 


authorize us to assume, was eighty-vne. This was the 
number assumed hy the President, by the head 0; 
the Indian bureau, by the committee, and by the 
honorable chairman in his argument; and this wa: 
the number he should assume as the proper one to 
test the executon of the treaty. 

It was as‘umed that the assent of a majority of 
the chiefs was requisite to constitute a valid execu- 
tion of the treaty on the part of the nation, and of 
course .hat the signatures of forty-one of the eighty. 
one chiefs was the least number which could cop. 
stitute an assent. Without admitting that the ac. 
tion of a majority of all these eighty-one chiefs was 
requisite to the formation of a valid treaty, or even 
that it was necessary or proper, to call for the ac. 
tion of a majority of all the chiefs of all grades 
for such a purpose, he saould argue the question 
upon the hypothesis that the concurrence of a ma- 
jerity of the whole was necessary in this case; and 
he should do so, because he felt entire confidence 
that even under that rule the Senate would be ab'e 
to decide that the assent of the Seneca band to the 
amended treaty had been obtained. 

To those, however, who, with the honorable 
chairman, had made up their minds that the signa- 
tures of this majority of the chiefs must have been 
given “in council,” and that any assent of a chief 
given elsewhere, however freely and fairly, is to 
be treated as a nullity, he had no argument to 
make. There was no pretence that a majority of 
the chiefs signed the amended treaty ‘‘in council;” 
and if that was to be held as a prereqnisite to a va- 
lid execution, the assent of the Senecas had not 
bven obtained. He did not su read, or so constrae 
the resolution of the Senate of the 11th of June, 
1838. He had before divided the resolution ac- 
cording to his uaderstanding of its meaning. The 
amended treaty was to be “submitted, and fully and 
fairly explained, by a commissioner of the United 
States, to each of said tribes or bands, separately 
assembled in council.” This, it is admitted on all 
hands, was done wiih all the bands, and as well 
with the Senecas as the others. Then each tribe 
or band was to give “their free and voluntary as- 
sent thereto,” to render the amended treaty valid 
as to it. 

Has the Seneca band performed this condition 
on its part? Have this tribe, through a majority 
of their chiefs, acting in or out of council, “given 
their free and voluntary assent” to the amended 
treaty? 

He was happy to observe, from the argument of 
the honorable chairman, that there would be no 
substantial difference between them as to the facts 
connected wi h the assents of the Seneca chiefs, in 
the manner in which those assen's had been given, 
and that the differences were as to the conclusions 
to be drawn from admitted facts, and as to the fair- 
ness, geod faith, and validity of the conceded acts 
of the chiefs. 

This would enable him to state the facts very 
concisely, and relieve him from the labor of read- 
ing tedious extracts from the reports of the com- 
missioner, and the other papers. E 

It is, then, conceded that sixteen of the chiefs 
signed the amended treaty “in council.” 

The commissioner states that subsequently thir- 
teen other chiefs affixed their signatures at his 
room, in the presenee of General H. A. S. Dear- 
born, the agent appointed by the State of Massa 
chusetts to attend the negotiations with the S-neca 
and Tuscarora Indians, four of whieh thirteen sig- 
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natures were affixed by attorneys of the chiefs duly 
appointed and empowered to perform the act, and 
the remaining nine by the chiefs in person. The 
commissioner adds that the signatures of two other 
chiefs, who were too unwell to attend in council, 
were taken at the rooms of the chiefs, also in the 
nce of the Massachuseits agent; that all the 
fifteen chiefs who thns signed out of council, were 
rsons who well understood the subject, and that 
all the signatures ‘‘were freely and voluntarily 
iven;” that the four who signed by attorney were 
well known as chiefs friendly to emigration—were 
rsons who signed the original treaty—that three 
of the powers of attorney were properly acknow- 
ledged before a judge of the county, and the fourth 
executed in his own presence, before the amended 
treaty was submitted for sigaatures in council; and 
that he had no doubt that all the powers were fairly 
obtained. "' 

Here is shown the assent of thirty one of the 
eighty-one chiefs, given, sixteen in, and fifteen out 
of council; and these were all the signatures ob- 
tained by the commissioner from chiets of the Se- 
necas during his first visit to obtain the asseat of 
the several bands to the amended treaty. 

The commiss oner states, in his i1eport to the 
head of the Indian Bureau, that he directed the 
local Indian agent to keep as accurate an account 
as was po sible of the namber of ch efs attending 
in council from day to day, and also of the entire 
number of chiefs which appeared in council at any 
time during the neg»tiations, inasmuch as chiefs 
and warriors attended in council together, and sat 
together, as did also individuals of the other bands, 
sothat it was notin his power to tell which were 
Seneca chiefs, any farther than the prosecution of 
his duties made them known to him—that the 
agent reported to him that not more than sixty-one 
chiefs of the Senesas were present in council at any 
one time; and he then raises the question for the 
decision of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
whether, the thirty-one assents obtained, being a 
majority of sixty-one, the whole number of chiefs 
present in council at any one time, the amended 
treaty might not be considered as sufficiently as- 
sented to on the part of the Senecas. Upon this 
ground only did the commissioner intimate that the 
assent of this band could be considered as suffi- 
ciently given. 

The next fact, which seems to be material here, 
is given by the commissioner in the following 
words: 


“Since Lcommenced this report, I have received, by mail, 
the written assent of five persons known by me to be recoz- 
nised by the nation as chiefs. They all signed the treaty last 
winter. These appear to have been proved and acknowledged 
before Hezekiah Salisbury, a commissioner of deeds in the 
county of Erie, in the Stateof New York. He is certified to 
be duly commissioned as such officer by the clerk ofthe county. 
The persons who have subscribed thei: names as witnesses are 
known to me to be respectable. I have no doubt these assents 
were fairly given. Added to those taken in my presence, they 
make thirty-six in all, and are probably a majority of the whole 
number who attended during the council. JT observe in each 
of these papers is incorporated a power to you and to me io 
add their respective names to the assent which I now hand you. 
ree these powers should be exercised or not, youcan best 
judge, 


This is an extract from the report of the com- 
missioner to the head of the Indian Bureau, made 
at Washington under date of the 25th of Ostober, 
1838; and it presents the further question, whe- 
ther, if the thirty-one signatures, being a majo- 
rity of the number of chiefs who attended coun- 
cil at any one time, syould not be considered a suf- 
ficient assent, the thirty-six, being a majority of the 
whole number which appeared in council at any 
time, would not be so considered ? 

He must be permitted here to remark that bis 
friend, the honorable chairman, criticized these 
suggestions of the commissioner with what ap- 
peared to him to be undue severity, when he 
sa'd that the commissioner appeared to have re- 
turned to Washington for the grave purpose of 
submitting to the War Department the question 
whether thirty-one, or thirty-six, were a majority 
of eighty-one. Tae suggestions were such as 
he had state!, and they seemed to him to have 
been very properly.and very sensibly made. If a 
vote had been taken in council, and a majority of 
the chiefs present had approved of tbe amended 
treaty, and then signed it, the very ground upon 
which the honorable chairman rests bis argument 
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would have made that a valid and satisfactory as- 
sent ‘tin council." Was there, then, any thing 
very absurd or censurabe in the inquiry of the 
commissioner, whether that same assent, given 
partly in counci!, and partly out of it, was satis- 
factory? and if not, whether the assent of a majo- 
rity of all the chiefs who at any time appeared in 
the council would be sufficient?) He thought not. 

Upon the facts here presented, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs made his report to the Secretary 
of War, under date of the 29th or October, 1838, 
strongly ques ioning the sufficiency of the assent, as 
to the Seneca band, and, under date of the 30th of 
the same month, he writes to the Commissioner as 
follows: 


“Your report and the treaty with the New York Indians, as- 
sented to as amended in the Senate of the United States, have 
been submitted to the Secretary of War. He is of opinion that 
the consent of a majority of all the Seneca chiefs must be eb- 
tained, but that, as you have heretofore met the requirement of 
the Senate, by full explanations to them in council, you may 
proceed to the Seneca reservation, and there obtain the assent of 
such Indians as have not heretofore given it.” 

Thus instructed, the Commissioner repaired 
again to the Seneca reservation, to perform the ad- 
ditional daties assigned to him. Under date of the 
llth January, 1839, at Washington, he thus re- 
ports his doings to the head of the Indian Bureau: 

“On the receipt of those instructions I repaired to Buffalo, 
New York, for the purpose of carrying them into effect. On my 
arrival! there, I was joined by General H. A. 8. Dearborn, the 
superintendent appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
who continued with me unul the close of my visitthere. He 
was present and witnessed every signature to the assent, except 
one, which was taken while he was confined to his room by in- 
disposition. Soon after my arrival at Buffalo, I directed the 
United States sub-agent, residing there, togive public notice to 
the Seneca chiefs that I was present, and authorized to receive 
the signatures of such of their chiefs as desired to give them, 
and that the superintendent from Massachusetts was also pre- 
sent to discharge the duty assigned him by the authoriues oi 
his State. Afierthis no'ice, fen additional names were receiv- 
ed tothe Seneca assent, making in all forty-one. Seven ot 
this ten had previously signed separate assents, containing pow- 
ers of attorney to execute such further papers as might be ne- 
cessary to give validity to their assents. These af were all 
proved and acknowledged according to the usual forms under 
the laws of New York, Five of this number personally came 
before me and signed the assent attached to the treaty, The 
other two signed by attorney. The reasons why they did not 
appear and sign in person are stated in two affidavits which I 
hand you, marked No. ] and No, 2, From the character of the 
affidavits, and information verbally communicated to me by se- 
veral respectable chiefs, I have no doubt that these affidavits 
are strictly true.” 


This completed the signatures, in fact, of forty- 
one out of the eighty-one chefs of this band, all 
but two of whom signed in person; and the two 
who signed by attorney, account for their doing so 
as isseen above. In addition to these, one chief, 
James Shongo, signed his assent to a printed copy 
of the amended treaty, before the engrossed copy 
was laid before the council for signatures, but did 
not repeal it to the written copy. Another chief, 
Kenjuq uide, gave his assent by attorney, afier the 
amended treaty was returned to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, as is seen by the note to his re- 
port to the Secretary of War of the 15th of Janua- 
ry, 1839. Thus, in the manner stated, the assents 
of forty-three of the eighty-one Seneca chiels were 
obtained. 

Still it is contended that the amended treaty has 
not bern assented to on the part of this band, and 
is no treaty as to them; and upon what grounds? 

First. That the assents should have been given 
‘in council,” and that those not so given are not to 
be regarded. 

He had alrealy given his interpretation of the 
resolation of ratification of the Senate of the Llth 
of June, 1838, and had but two other remarks to 
add upon this point. 

He would refer the Senate to page 285 of the 
printed documents to show, upon the authority of 
two members of the b dy, that it was not the sexse 
of the Senate itsel’, at the time of the passage of 
the resolution of the 21 of March, 1839, that these 
signatures must be given “in council,” as it ap- 
peared from the communivations of these two Se- 
nators that an amendment to that effect was moved 
to that resolution, proposing to add the words ‘‘in 
open council,” and that, upon a vote, the amend- 
ment wasnot adopte’. He was aware that this 
proceeding was had ia committee, that the vote 
was taken by a count, and not by ayes and noes, 
and that nothing in relation to it appeared upon 
the journal. Hewas also informed that the recol- 
lections of all the Sesators who were present did 
nol agree as to the manner in which the amend- 
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ment was disposed of, some believing that it was 
withdrawn without a vote. He could merely say 
that his recollection of the offer of such am amend- 
ment was very confident, and his impressions as 
to the disposition of it agreed with the printed state- 
men's made by the two honvurable Senators to 
which he had rm ferred. 

His other remark was that it was competent for 
the Senate, if it believed that the assent of a majo- 
rity of the Seneca chiefs had been fairly, freely, 
and properly given, to declare such assent satisfac- 
tory, though not given in the form and manner di- 
rected, or intended, by its resolution of ratification 
of the 11th of June, 1838. It was upon this broad 
ground that he principally rested his argument, and 
his support of the treaty as to the Seneca band. 
Without discussing the quest:on whether it was the 
intention of the Senate that the assents should be 
given “in council” or whether the language of its 
res lution required that construction, a!l must ad- 
mit that but one object wasto be accomplished, viz. 
The “free and voluntary assent” of each separate 
tribe or band, to the amended treaty. Now ifthe 
Senate pointed out one particular place, or man- 
ner, for expressing those assents, and the Indians 
chose another place, or manner, for making the 
same expression, will it be contended that the 
treaty should fall, rather than that the forms pre- 
scribed by the Sena.e should not be complied with, 
while the substance of their requisition had been met 
by the “free and voluntary assent” of a majority 
of the chiefs?) This was his view of the force of 
the objection that the arsents had not been given 
“in council.” To himit was immaterial whether 
the Senate intended that the assents should be given 
in counoil, or not, as it was whether they were given 
in council, or out of it. The only material inquiry 
to him was, had the majority of the chiefs, in fact, 
given their “free and voluntary assent” to the 
amended treaty? This brought him to the next 
ground upon which the sufficiency of the assents 
was resis'ed. 

Second. It is contended that the assents of the 
chiefs, who have given their assents in the manner 
before related, have not been “free and volun- 
lary,” but have been obtained by bribery, fraud, 
and improper practices. 

The charges of bribery are not preferred against 
the commissioner, or any of the agents of the 
United States, but against the company which had 
purchased the pre-emption right to the Seneca 
lands from the State of Massachusetts, and against 
the agents of thatcompany. It was no part of his 
business to defend this company, or their agents, 
against these, or any other charges, orto justify the 
practices of the one or the other, but simply to see 
how far those practices, whatever they may have 
been, should be held to invalidate the execution of 
this treaty on the part of the Seneca chiefs. 

The direct and specific charges of bribery are 
based upon eight several contracts made between 
an agentof the pre-emp'ion company, and that 
number of the Seneca chiefs, all of which contracts 
w.rein writiog, signed and sealed by the respective 
parties, and attested by one or more witnesses. 
The honorable chairman of the committee, in the 
course of his argument, caused two of these con- 
tracts to be read to the Senate, and to save a repeti- 
tion, he would remark upon them, as samples of 
the whole. 

The first was with John Snow, a Seneca chief of 
the Buffalo creek reservation. This contract re- 
cites that the Pre-emption Company are desirous 
to promote the policy of the United States in the 
removal of the Indians west of the Mississ ppi, and 
also to extinguish the title to their lands in the State 
of New York; that, in furtherance of these objecis, 
the company had authoriz’d nego‘iations to ‘oe 
opened with the Indians, and offers of money % be 
made to them as a permanent fund for the nation 
and to compensate them for their improvements, 
ani also “deemed it advisable and necessary to 
employ the aid, co-operation, and sevvices of ce;- 
tain individuals who are able to influence the said 
Indians to avcept of the offefs soto be made to 
them;” that Heman B. Potter, the first party in the 
contract, was authorized t> act for the Pre-emy tion 
Compary, and to contract with individuals fur 
their aid and influence, and tha: Snow, the second 
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influence and services, and, in case of the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title by the company, to 
sell to them his improvements. 

The parties then goon to contract, first, that 
Snow shall “use his best endeavors and exertions” 
to induce the Indians to sell their lands and re- 
move West, and that he shall co-operate with, and 
on all occasions aid the company and their agents 
“ia talks and negotiations with the chiefs and 
other influential men of the said tribe; and in the 
active — of bis whole imfluence at coun- 
cils, and confidential interviews, for the purpose of 
effecting a treaty between the said tribe and the said 
proprietors, for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title to the said reserved Jands.” Second. That 
Snow shall and does convey to the company his 
buildings and improvements upon the Indian re- 
servations, and not, in the mean time, to lease or 
in any other manner dispose of the same. Third. 
Potter, as the agent of the company, agrees to pay 
to Snow the sum of two thousand dollars, within 
three months after notice of the ratification of a 
valid treaty extinguishing the Indian title to the re- 
servations, with these conditions: 

1, That if the treaty shall contain provisions to 
pay individual Indians for their improvements, 
Snow shall receive, towards the two thousand dol- 
lars agreed to be paid to him, the sum he may be 
entitled to receive under the treaty for improve- 
ments, and the balance only, if any, shall be paid 
by the company within the time limited, or as soon 
thereafter as itcan be ascertained. 

2. That if, by the provisions of the treaty, Snow 
shall be entitled to receive more than two thousand 
dollars for improvements, the company shall be 
discharged from the payment of any part of the 
two thousand dollars, and Snow shall take all that 
is due to him under the treaty. 

3. That Snow shall be entitled to a life lease, at 
a nominal rent, of a lot of land actually occupied 
by him, and called the ‘“* Whipple Farm,” the 
lease to be executed by the company as :oon as the 
lands can be surveyed after the treaty, and to have 
reference to the survey. 

This is the substance of this contract; and were 
all the others like it, their character and objects 
would admit of a more satisfactory explanation. 
His acqua‘ntance with the Indians of New York 
enabled him to appreciate this contract. ‘These In- 
dians were confined within very narrow reserva- 
tions, and it had long been a practice wiih them to 
lease portions of their lands to the whites for culti- 
vation and improvement. The improvements 
made by themselves, or their lessees, wee held to 
be the private aad individual property of the In- 
dian, whose right of occupancy to the land in ques- 
tion was admitted by the band. Hence, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, when it was proposed to 
make a sale of lands, the first objeci, to those who 
ewned improvements upon the tract proposed to 
be conveyed, was to secure the value of their im- 
provements, so that they should not, with the value 
of the soil, pass into the common national fund. 
This contract showed most clearly to his mind that 
this was the great inducement with Snow to enter 
into it. By the contract, the company guaranties to 
him two thousand dollars for his improvements, 
satisfied, no doubt, that the hundred and two 
thousand dollars, to be paid by them for the 
improvements of individual Indians, would give 
to Snow that sum. Indeed, the contract might be 
suspected of intentional fraud upon the rights of 
Snow, as a claimant to improvements, were it not 
that, in case his improvements shall entitle him to 
a greater sum than the two thoussnd dollars stipu- 
lated to be paid, he is to have the surplus, and the 
company are to pay nothing. 

The other contracts, however, or certainly some 
of them, are for the payment of money, wi'hout 
any reference to the title of the chief ‘o improve- 
ments, and in this sense he diti not justity or defend 
them. They were not, in bis opinion, defensible, 
either in principle or policy. He did n»t entertain 
a doubt that these very contracts had done more, 
much more, to prevent a cordial execution of this 
treaty, than to promote it. The knowledge, on the 
part of the chiefs not contracted with, that others 
were derivitg money for their influence in favor of 


party to the contract, had agreed to contribute his 





the treaty, which was not offered to them, was emi- 


nently calculated to turn their minds against it, and 
thus to engender an opposition much more power- 
ful than the influence purchased would be able to 
overcome. That such had been the practical fact 
in this case he found no reason to doubt, while the 
opposition manifested gave the strongest ground for 
the pre.umption that it had this stimulus. 

It was but just, however, to say that, as gratui- 
ties to Indian chiefs, in anticipation of a treaty, 
these proceedings wére not new in substance to 
these or any other Indians. Many of the present 
opposing chiefs of the Seneca band weregnow, and 
long had been, the recipients of annuities from 
this very company, given as gratuities upon the ex- 
ecution ef former treaties. He could not say that 
their opposition now proceeded from the absence of 
similar offers to them to become the friends of the 
present treaty. It was fair, however, to assume 
that their opposition could not be founded upon the 
vicious principle of giving gratuities to chiefs at 
the time of making a treaty, as they had manifested 
no disposition to surrender, either to their nation or 
to the pre-emption company, their personal claims 
of that character. 

It was said that these contracts were secret, and 
therefore fraudulent and mischievous. He be- 
lieved they were novel in their character, and he 
did not doubt that the honorable chairman was 
right in saying that a parallel case had never been 
exhibited to the Senate; but he could not concede 
that the novelty consisted in the secresy of the 
transactions. So far from it, he apprehended that 
the singularity here cons sted in ihe open publicity 
of the contracts, the execution of formal deeds un- 
der seal and attested by witnesses. Was it the 
custom of men who deliberately undertake to prac- 
tise bribery, to do it in this mannei? Did they 
usually make a deed injwriting, and call witnesses 
to its execution? He supposed not; and it seemed 
to him that these facts should rather be considered 
evidences of a mistaken consciousness of the par- 
suit of a legitimate and honest object, than of a 
disposition to practise secr:t bribery. Look for the 
paper evidence of the gratuities which have been 
given upon the execution of former treaties with 
this band of Indians. Look for the paper evi- 
dences of claim to the annuities which are yet 
paid, and some of which are not only for the life 
of the chief, but go to his heirs. Go to those trea- 
ties: and shall we find them? No, sir, no. Shall 
we find deeds minutely drawn, and formally wit- 
nessed? He had heard of no such papers; and 
yet the annuities existed, and were regularly paid. 

He must not be understood as justifying, or defend- 
ing these contracts. He did not do either; but he 
could not see that their turpitude was to be sought 
for in their secresy. 

He could have but one object in referring to 
them, and that was to determine whether they 
should be held to vitiate the assent in fact given by 
the Seneca chiefs to the amended treaty now be- 
fore the Senate. That point would be made more 
clear by a brief reference to the chronological or- 
der of the transactions. 

The first of the eight contracts bears date on the 
29th of July, 1837, and the last of them on the 16th 
of September of the same year. The original treaty 
was concladed at Buffalo creek on the 15th day of 
January, 1838, four months after the execution of 
the last of these contracts. That original treaty 
was laid before the Senate by the President on the 
13th day of April, 1838, and the amended treaty, 
now under consideration, was substituted for it on 
the llth day of June after, and as amended was, 
by the resolution of this body, of which so much 
has been said, directed to be submitted to the In- 
dians for their “free and voluntary assent.” 

The contracts to bribe, therefore, if such these 
contracts are to be considered, were consummated 
four months before the making of the original trea- 
ty with the Indians, which was formed after full 
negotiations with them, and the ratification of which 
by them, if it ever was a question with the Senate, 
cannot certainly be so now, after this body has 
acted upon it as a treaty, has amended it, has rati- 
fied it on its part as amended, and has returned it 
to the Indians for thei: assent in its amended state. 
No allegation was found in the papers, or had 
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the part of the pre-emption company or its agents 
or of any one else, to make contracts of this sor . 
an inducement to the assent of the Indians to the 
amended treaty. Indeed, he was not now aware 
that charges of bribery of any sort had been pre. 
ferred in relation to the assents to the amended 
treaty, although the charges of that character re. 
lating to the formation of the original treaty had, so 
far as he recollected, been principally embodied 
and bronght forward since the amended treaty had 
been submitted and assented to in the manner be. 
fore related. 

It was fair to say that all these centracts de. 
pended upon the final ratification and confirma. 
tion of the treaty by the United States, and tha 
therefore the interest created under them in fayor 
of the chiefs who were parties to them, might have 
continued to influence their conduct in relation to 
the assents to the amended treaty; but, to his mind, 
this was giving to the charges of fraud and secresy 
a meliorated influence, and greatly mitigated force, 
The contracts were completed in September, 1837. 
The amended treaty was submitted for assent in 
the fall of 1838, and again in the summer of 1839; 
and if the convictions upon the minds of these chiefs 
of the beneficial effects of the treaty to themselves 
and their nation, existing in the fall of 1837, whe. 
ther produced by the contracts or otherwise, re- 
mained, and continued to govern their voices and 
acts in 1839, two years after; and, after the exist- 
ence of the contracts had become known, if a suffi- 
cient numaber of their associate chiefs were willing 
to unite with them in assenting to the amended 
treaty to form a majority of all the chiefs of the 
tribe, the conclusion can but be evident that strong 
and good reasons for the ratification of the treaty 
on the part of the Indians, independent of these con- 
tracts, must have existed, and had their influence 
upon the minds and feelings and action of that ma- 
jority. 

Were then the assents of this majority of the 
chiefs fairly and freely and voluntarily given? 

He had remarked, at the outset, and had re- 
ceived universal assent to the proposition, that 
he should commence the discussion with the as- 
sumption that the commissioner on the part of the 
United States, who negotiated this treaty, stood un- 
impeached and unimpeachable, and that all his 
statements of fact were to be fully credited. He 
was not about to draw heavily upon his testi- 
mony in relation to this point, but a single short 
paragraph from his last report became necessary 
to corroborate the evidence of the disinterested 
witness he was about to call upon the stand. The 
commissioner says: 

“In every instance where asignature was received, either 
General Dearborn or I distinctly inquired of the person offer- 
ing to sign whether he fully understood the subject, and whe- 


ther he freely and voluntarily signed the assent. In each case 
a distinct affirmative answer was given.”’ 


He now turned to the statements of General 
H. A.S. Dearborn, the agent appointed, on the 
part of the State of Massachusetts, for the single 
and only purpose of seeing that the interests and 
rights of the Indians were protected in every 
part of the negotiation. He had made the pre- 
liminary remark that this was a disinterested 
witness, and one whose character ‘and fairness had 
been endorsed as well by the opponents as the 
friends of the treaty. Upon the point now un- 
der discussicn, therefore, he should rely wholly 
upon his testimony, and he should do it with the 
most perfect confidence that none of his state- 
ments would be even doubted. 

Before proceeding to quote his remarks, he 
would, to prevent confusion and misunderstanding, 
remind the Senate that this gentleman did not re- 
present his State at the making of the original 
treaty. A ciiizen of Baffalo, in the State of 
New York, of high standing, had the honor of be- 
ing deputed to represent the State upon that occa- 
sion. Complaints having bern made connected 
with that negotiation, as had been before abun- 
dantly seen, when the amended treaty was to be 
submitted to the Indians, the Governor of that 
Commorweatth, with a just resard to his own 
elevated standing, to the character and responsibili- 
ties of his State, and to the rights and in’eresis of 
these dependant red men, appointed General Dear- 
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born, the adjutant general of the State, to repre- 
sent it upon the occasion It was from the official 
reports of that officer that he should make his quota- 
tions; and he would detain the Senate by such 
only as Were pertinent to the question whether the 
assents of the Seneca chiefs to the amended treaty 
were fairly, freely, and voluntarily given. 

In his report to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
ynder date of October, 1838, at Lewiston, New 
York, after the thirty-one assents had been ob- 


tained, he says: 

‘Jn previous conversations, I have represented the deplora- 
bie condition of the Seneca Indiane, and the reasons why 1 
have come to the conclusion that the only chance for their re- 
formation and continued existence as a distinct people is an im- 
mediate emigration to the mild climate and excellent tract of 
and offered them by the National Government; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied, were it not forthe unremitted and disingenuous 
exertions of a cettain number of white men, who are actuated 
py their private interests, to induce the chiefs not to assent to 
the treaty, it would immediately have beenapproved by an im- 
mense majority. 

“Not an objection or complaint has been made, by a single 
Indian, during the whole progress of the council, as to the price 
obtained for their right of possession; and I have not seen an 
individual, other than the persons above named, who does not 
think the offer of the Government a most generous and favora- 
ble one for the Indians; and who does not concur in the opinion 
that it is not only for their individual and national interests to 
remove, but that their fate will inevitably be disastrous—that 
shey will be overwhelmed with poverty and misery,and soon 
become extinct, from their idle, intemperate, and other vicious 
habits, if they do not abandon their present position. 

“The same liberal terms which have been offered to these 
Indians, if extended to any county in New England, would 
nearly depopalate itin six months ” / ; 

“The conduct of the Hon. Ravsom H. Gillet, the commis- 
sioner of the United States, during the whole session of the 
council, has been such as to merit the confidence which had 
been reposed in him by the General Government, and to meet 
my entire approbation, from the unwearied pains he has 
taken to fully, fairly, and clearly explain the provisions of 
the treaty, and present the character of the soil and climate, 
and the advantages which the Indians would derive from ac- 
cepting the territory which is offered them beyond the Missis- 
sippi. He appeared to be solely actuated by an earnest desire 
to advance their interests, and induce them to comprehend the 

beneficent objects ofthe Government in making such a munifi- 
cent provision for the advancement of their present and future 
comfort, independence, happiness, and prosperity.” 

This is the testimony of General Dearborn.as to 
the first effort to obtain the assent of the Senecas 
to the amended treaty. 

In his report to the Governor, after his second 
visit, whem the ten additional assents were obtained, 
under date of the 2d of January, 1839, he says: 


“| invariably asked each of the chiefs, in the presence of all 
the persons present, whether they were perfectly satisfied with 
the treaty and the contract for the sale of their right of a 8: 
sion to the lands on which they resided, and willingly and freely 
came forward to sign the treaty, and they all answered in the 
affirmative; and Iam fully of the opinion that they have done 
s0 from ao anxious desire to avail themselves of the privilege of 
removing into the Indian territory, west of the State of Missouri, 
on the liberal terms offered them by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and from the conviction that the condition of the na- 
tion would become annually more deplorable, so long as they 
remained on their present reservations, where there was no 
hope of amendation in morals or the habits of industry. Isin- 
cerely believe that nearly all the other chiefs would have cheer- 
fully given their assent, were it not for the conduct of certain 
white men, who are interested in the continuance of the tribe on 
their several reservations of Allegany river, Cattaraugus, Buf- 
falo, and Tonawanda creeks, and the danger they apprehended 
from the party of a few chiefs, who, from ambitious motives 
and political consequence, are adverse toa change of residence, 
having threatened with fatal consequences such as should give 
their assent, as stated in my former report, and illustrated in the 
deposition of John Jemison, marked F. and G.”’ 

He would not take the trouble to make further 
extracts upon this point. He had shown that a 
majority of the Seneca chiefs had, in fact, assented 
to the amended treaty, not in council, but with a 
full knowledge of the instrament, and a perfect un- 
derstanding of the consequences of their acts, and 
here was the concurring testimony of two persons, 
whose duty it was to know the facts and who 
could have no possible interest in misrepresenting 
them, proving that those assents were fairly, freely, 
and voluntarily given. 

From this state of facts it would seem to him to 
follow as a compulsory duty, that the Senate should 
declare these assents satisfactory; but if this was 
too strong a position to occupy, and there was yet 
discretion left to the body, it did appear to him im- 
possible that he should be mistaken in assuming 
that he had shown enough to render it fully com- 
petent, within the sound discretion of the members, 
to make that declaration, in case it should appear 
that such a result would be greatly beneficial to the 
Indians, to the whites among whom they were now 
located, and not injurious to the interests of the 
United States. 

There was one other view of the matter, how 


ever, which he would suggest, before he pr 








to the consideration of .the pecuniary interests in- 
volved in the controversy. 

Hitherto he had argued the quesiion of the exe- 
cution of this treaty upon the adm)-sion that the 
assent of a majority of all the Seneca chiefs, of 
every grade, was necessary to its validity. This 
was an admission which he did not make, except 
for the sake of the argument, because it was a po- 
sition in the soundness of which he did not believe. 
So far as his acquaintance extended, it was a new 
principle connected with the making of Indian 
treaties, by this or the State Governments; and he 
believed, also, that it was new to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Indians themselves. 

He would call the attention of the Senate to two 
Short extracts from the report of General Dear- 
born, of the 2d of January, 1839, which would 
enable him to express his opinion upon this point 
in an intelligible manner. The first extract is as 
follows: 


“There are eight clans or families in each of the tribes of the 
Six Nations, which are designated by the names of Beaver, 
Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Snipe, Deer, Hawk, and White Crane, or 
Heron. Itisexpressly prohibited by a law of the tribes for 
persons of thesame clan to intermarry; and it is considered as 
immoral and irreligious as would be a union within the forbid. 
den limits of consanguinity among the Jews and Christians; and 
Ihave been assured that an instance of such a matrimonial con- 
nection, as would be considered by the humblest Indian a 
wicked and monstrous indecency, has never been known.” 

The second said follows: 

‘ There are eight great sachems of the tribe in the Seneea na- 
ticn of Indians, who are also chiefs. It isthe highest title and 
rank, and the office is hereditary, like that of the other chiefs. 
The present sachems are Little Johnson, Daniel Two Guns, 
Captain Pollard, James Stevenson, and George Linsley ef the 
Knffalo creek band, Captain Strong and Blue Eyes of the Catta- 
rangus reservation, and Jemmy John of Tonawanda, six of 
whom have signed the treaty. Half of them are Christians, 
and the others Pagans."’ 


Now if the agent had been more particular, he 
would undoubtedly have told us that, of these 
eight sachems, or principal chiefs, one belonged to 
each of the eight families, or clans, of which he 
had before spoken, and the symbolical names of 
each of which he had given. He would 
have learned that they were the great fathers of the 
nation, the civil chiefs, upon whom the transac- 
tion of the business of the nation is devolved; and 
he, Mr. W. did not doubt that, had this treaty 
been negotiated with the State of New York, the sig- 
nature of a majority of these sachems would have 
been held sufficient tohave constituted it a valid 
treaty, and that any other signatures of chiefs of 
a lower grade would have been considered a mere 
matter of personal gratification, and not of essen- 
tial substance. He had, therefore, no doubt upon 
his own mind, that the concurrence of six of these 
sachems in this amended treaty was of itself a va- 
lid execution of it, according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Seneca nation. 

Sull he had argued the question upon the other 
hypothesis, because an examination of the papers 
had satisfied him thata majority of all the chiefs 
of all grades had given an assent which the Senate 
must consider satisfactory. 

He would now consider, as briefly as he might, 
the pecuniary interests of the various parties to 
this treaty; and, 

First. The interests of the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

According to his understanding in the matter, 
that State had now no pecuniary interest whatever 
in these quesiions. The charters granted by the 
Crown of Great Britain to the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, conflicted as to bounda- 
ries, and both colonies claimed the territory west 
of a meridian line, passing through or near the 
Seneca lake, and within the present limits of the 
State of New York. By an amicable adjustment 
between the two States, in the year 1786, Massa- 
chusetts released to New York the sovereignty and 
governmental control over the territory, and New 
York surrendered to Massachusetts the right of 
soil, subject to the Indian title, and the right to 
extinguish the Indian title in her own way. Not 
many years after this period, Massachusetts sold 
to private individuals her pre-emption right to the 
whole country, reserving that power of guardian- 
ships over the Indians which the old States have 
ever exercised within their limits, and which the 

United States has exercised without the limits of 
the States, and within those limits where the right 
of pre-emption from the Indians belonged jo this 
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Government. In thts way, and for this reason, it 
is that Massachusetts has been represented in ali 
the transactions with the Seneca and Tuscarora 
Indians in relation to this treaty, the reservations 
of these lands being within the limits of her origi- 
nal right of pre-emption; but since the sale from 
her to individuals, under whom the present pre- 
emption company hold, he did not understand that 
the State had any other interest than the duty re- 
maiuing upon her, as a Government, to see that 
the rights of the Indians were fairly and faithfully 
protected. 

Second. The interests of the pre-emption com- 
pany. 

The interests of this company would be seen 
trom what kad been said in relation to the connec- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts with this matter. 
As purchaseis from that State, they hold the exclu- 
sive right to extinguish the Indian ttle, whenever 
the Indians shall be induced to surrender the pos- 
session and Occupancy of the lands. By virtue of 
that right, they have already extinguished the In- 
dian ttle to an extensive and fertile country, and 
the present treaty proposes to complete the opera- 
tion, by the extinguishment of that tile to all which 
remains, being about 116,000 acres. 

The interests of this company are direct and pal- 
pable. The purchase from Massachusetts was 
made in 1796 or 1797, and so far as these lands 
are concerned, the purchase money paid to that 
State has been unproductive capital to the compa- 
ny from that day to the present time. It is aban- 
dantly shown, too, that the present reservations are 
constantly becoming less valuable, by being stripped 
of their timber, which, in their natural state, con- 
stituted the chief value of two or three of them. 
This consideration renders it a matter of direct 
interest to the company to extinguish the Iadian 
title, and obtain the actual possession at the earliest 
practicable day. 

As much had been said of the vast speculation 
which this company would make by the ratification 
of this treaty, he had taken some pains to form an 
Opinion upon that point, and had therefore endea- 
vored to ascertain what had been paid to the 
State of Massachusetts for the right to extinguish 
the Indian title. As nearly as he could learn, 
from the documents which had come within his 
reach, about three hundred thousand pounds, 
New Eggland currrency, equal to about §1,200,- 
000, had been paid for the whole purchase, 
and that somewhere from four to five millions of 
acres of land were covered by the purchase. He 
therefore concladed that the price paid to Massa~ 
chusetts for the rightof pre-emption from the In- 
dians, say in 1797, must have been somewhere 
from twenty-five to thirty cents per acre. He had 
not taken the pains to make a calculation to see 
what, at a fair rate of investment, that price would 
bring the cost of the laud to at this period, but 
when added to the $212,000, or thereabouts, now 
to be paid, and the gratuities which have been and 
are to be given in case the treaty be finally ratified, 
he had satisfied himself that the speculation of the 
company would be much less than had been 
imagined, and that a prudent man, who had the 
money, would pause before he would take the pro- 
perty off their hands at principal, interest, and costs, 

Still the interests of this company were nothing 
to bim. It was not their advantage which he felt 
called upon to consult, or which induced him to 
urge the ratification of the treaty. As constituents 
of his, as he believed most of them were, and as 
highly respectable individuals, so far as he knew 
them, he would, as far as Jay in his power, do them 
ustice upon this as upon all occasions, bat he 
would not urge this treaty upon the Senate, to the 
detriment of the Indians, because this company 
might be benefited by its ratification, as he certainly 
would not vote for its rejection to the detriment of 
the Indians, for fear this company might profit 
from its operation. 

Third. The interests of the State of New York 
and her citizens. 

The State, as such, had no interest in this ques- 
tion, separate from the interests of the citizens to 
be affected by the continuance or removal of the 
Indians. The extent of these interests would be 
best shown by brief statistical statements, 
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The Senecas are scattered through the six coun- 
ties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauque, Erie, 
Genesee, and Orleans. This band of Indians, to- 
gether with the Onondagas and Cayugas, who re- 
side with them upon their reservations, number 
2,623 souls, and the white population of the coun- 
ties in which they are, as shown by the State cen- 
sus of 1835, was 244,144 souls. 

The Onondegas at Onondaga number 300 souls, 
and are in the county of their name, which had at 
the same period a white population of 60,908 souls, 

The Oneidas at Oneida are 620 souls, and are in 
the county of theirname, with a white population 
of 77,518 souls. 

The American party of the St. Regis number 
350 souls, and are in the counties of St. Lawrence 
ani Franklin, with a white population of 54,548 
souls, 

“The Tuscaroras number 273 souls, and are in 
the country of Niagara, which has a white popula- 
tion of 24,490 souls. 

The Stockbridges, Munsees, and Brothertowns, 
so far as they remain in New York, are scattered 
— the other bands, and number, together, 709 
souls, 

Thus it will be seen that all these bands and 
remnants of tribes of Indians are scattered through 
eleven counties of the State; that they number, al- 
together, 4,885 souls, and that the white population 


of the counties in which they are, was, in 1835, as | 


shown by the State census, 461, 608 souls, or almost 
100 whites to 1 Indian. 

From this it will be seen that nothing like appre- 
hension from the presence of these Indians can be 
felt by the whites; that the inconvenience of the re- 
servations to the white settlements, in many cases, 
the desire to bring into prefitable settlemeat and 
cultivation the lands they oecupy, and the injurious 
effects upon society, in all cases, and with both 
racer, of familiar intercourse between them, are 
the prominent interests which the citizens and State 
of New York have in the ratification of this 
treaty. To the city and town of Buffalo, imme- 
diately bordering upon one of the largest and most 
populous of the Seneca reservations, and the city 
and town containing a white population of full 
20,000 souls, this question was one of more deep 
and pervading interest, as it was also, properly con- 
sidered, to the Indians residing upon that reserva- 
ion. But he believed he should be justified by 
the fact, if he were to say that, even in the coun- 
ties where these Indians are, the strong feeling for 
their preservation from the accumulated evils 
which surround them, and which, it is seen, are 
rapidly producing their extinction, creates a deeper 
interest with the whites for their removal to the In- 


dian country, than any considerations of conve- | 


nience or property anticipated from. the accom- 
plishment of that object. 

Fourth. The interests of the United States. 

Much of the debate had turned upon this point; 
and he was bound to confess that he thought it the 
strongest ground upon which the treaty could be re- 
sisted. Yethe hoped to show that even this ground 
of resistance was not well taken; and for that pur- 
pose he would recur to the facts in the case touch- 
ing the national Treasury. 

He had before remarked that the small sums to 
be paid to the various bands amounted to about 
twenty thousand dollars, and that the general pay- 
ment stipulated to be made to all the bands, in a 
proportion per capita as they should remove west, 
was four hundred thousand dollars. These pay- 
ments together, would be about four hundred and 
twenty theusand dollars, but of the whole sam he 
did not believe an amount exceeding ten thousand 
dollars would be called for during the present 
year. Such was the condition of all these Indians, 
that he did not suppose it ible that any consi- 
derable proportion of them, if even a single Indian, 
could remove, after this advanced period of the 
spring, and after the appropriations under the treaty 
could be made. Of the sums payable to the vairious 
bands, he recollected but one sum of one thousand 
dollars to the St. Regis, which was payable before 
removal, and that sum was not required to be paid 
until the expiration of one year from the final rati- 
fication of the treaty. The immediate demand 
upon the Treasury, therefore, was pot to alarm any 
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one; but the uliimate payment was considerable: 
and how was the Treasury to be compensated for 
'? This was the essential inquiry; and if it could 
be satisfactorily aaswered, he hoped this objection 
to the treaty woul be cunsidered obviated. 

The answer, then, was, that the first article of the 
treaty cedes tothe United States the tractof land 
owned by these bands of Indiansat Gree Bay, in 
he Territory of Wiskonsin, being 435,000 acres. 
At the present minimum price of the Government, 
for the public domain, this land will biing into the 
Treasury $543,750, while its location upon the 
Fox river, and its quality, are said to give it pecu- 
liar prominence, and to ensure ils instant sale for 
immediate settlement. He thought it, therefore, 
fair to anticipate, incase of aprompt survey and 
ale, that this land would bring into the Treasury 
all the money required to carry the treaty into ef- 
fect as soon and as rapidly as it would be wanted, 
and would afford a surplus more than equal to the 
expenses of the survey and sale. 

To this extent, therefore, no argument against 
the treaty was to be drawn from the demands it 
would create upon the public Treasury. Another 
argument had been used, however, having the 
same tendency, which required examination. It 
was that the country stipulate { to be given to these 
Indians west, was more than an equivalent for 
their Green Bay lands, inasmuch as three hundred 
and twenty acres for each soul was given in lieu of 
one hundred. 

The answer to this was, that the country west 
was a pari of that great country west of the States 
which the United States, in the prosecution of a 
wise and humane policy towards the remaining 
Indian tribes, have set apart for their pe:manent 
and peaceful and undisturbed homes, and for the 
appropriation of which forever to that object tie 
faith of the nation has been mo-t solemnly pledged. 
It was wholly immaterial, therefore, in a pecuniary 
sense, what Indians should occupy any particular 
portion of this territory. The whole was setapart 
for Indian occupancy; and in no treaty heretofore 
made with any Indians in the Union, with a view 
to their removal to the Indian country west of the 
Mississippi, had the value of that portion of that 
country to be assigned to them been taken into the 
account, or made a matter of estimate, in the pur- 
chase from them of their possessions within the 
States. This country had been set apart from the 
extensive domain of the Union, asa home for the 
red men, whom the cupidity of the whites had 
driven from the homes and hunting grounds of 
their fathers, and many of whom had not, for this 
cause, like many of these remnants of bands yet 
lingering in New York, any country to exchange 
fer that quiet home thus offered to them. The po- 
licy, therefore, had been to parchase their posses- 
sions and pay the estimated value of t'em, inde- 
pendently of the new country to be assigned to 
them; and he believed, if the treaties were care- 
fally examined, it would further appear that the 
expenses of their removal, and their subsistence for 
one year at their new homes, had been paid from 
the public Treasury, over and above the value of 
the lands purchased from them. Not so in this 
case. The value of the lands purchased was not 
problematical. They were alieady in the middle 
of a settled and rapidly settling country. Their 
quality was well known, and their location of the 
most desirable character, and yet at the minimum 
price of the Government lands they would bring 
more than a hundred thousand dollars beyond 
every sum tobe paid under the provisions of the 
treaty. Nay, they would bring into the Treasury 
more meney than was to be paid under the treaty, 
and the cost to the United States of the country to 
be given to the Indians west besides. 

Was this treaty, then, to be rejected on acconnt 
of its unfavorable influence upon the pecuniary 
interests of the United States? He trusted not. 

There was another view of this point which 
would place the interests of the United States in a 
very different light. It was admitted on all 
hands that the treaty had been assented to, and 
was perfect and binding as to all the bands except 
the Senecas. It had been before seen that the 
Green Bay lands were the property of the New 
York Indians generally and equally. A portion 
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of those lands, equal to 65,000 acres, had been, b 

a late treaty, granted in severalty to that portion of 
the Oaeidas now at Green Bay, and they had 
ceased to be any longer parties to this treaty. The 
quantity of land remaining was 435,000 acres, the 
common property of all the bands, this portion 
of the Oneidas only excepted. The popuiation of 
all the bands, as given in the schedule annexed 
to the treaty, and forming part of it, was 5,485 
souls. Deduct the Oneidas at Green Bay, 609 
souls, and there would remain a population of 
4,885, owning the 435,000 acres of land. of 
this population the Senecas and the Onondagas 
and Cayugas, residing upon their reservations. 
numbered 2,633. These taken from the 4,885 
would leave 2,252, as to whom the treaty was 
admitted to be ratified and perfect. Now the 
right of all these Indians in the Green Bay lands 
isacommon, undivided right; and if, therefore, 
the treaty be not confirmed as to the Senecas, the 
United States will be the owner of the 2959 
shares in common with the Senecas, who wili re. 
main the owners of the 2,633 shares, the whole 
being in common and undivided, and the com- 
mon interests of all the proprietors being in and 
to every part. The United States, therefore, will 
be unable to realize any thing for their interest, 
because they can neither convey nor give title to a 
single separate foot of the land. 

Still, by the last article of the treaty, the United 
States must pay that proportion of the $400,000, 
which 2,258 bears to 2,633, because as to the 2,259 
Indians the treaty is perfect. In other words, the 
United States must advance the gratuities to the 
small bands, amounting to $20,000, and must pay 
about haif of the $400,000, and will have, as a 
compensation for these payments, a common and 
undivided right with the Senecas to about one half 
ef the Green Bay lands, a right of which it can- 
not avail itself for any useful purpose whatever, 
while thus held in common with the Indians. On 
the contrary, confirm the treaty as to the Senecas, 
as it is confirmed as to the other bands, and the 
right to the Green Bay lands becom+s perfect, and 
the Trea ury will be fully indemnified for all the 
payments required to be made under the treaty. 

Could any thiog more be required to show the true 
pecuniary interests of the United States to be fa- 
vorable to the confirmation of the treaty? It was 
due to the Territory of Wiskonson, too, if within the 
fair exercise of the powers of the Senate, that these 
Green Bay Jands, within the immediate neighbor- 
hood of one of its most important trading towns, 
should be disencumbered and opened for a mar- 
ket and for settlement. This was an interest of the 
United States which could not be disregarded, whe- 
ther it was looked at in reference to the sale of our 
other lands there, or toour duty towards the pre- 
sent inhabitants of that territory. 

Last and most important. The interests of the In- 

dians, parties to the treaty. 
In a pecuniary sense these interests are clear, 
strong, and decided. They are, altogether, 4,885 
souls, and they are to receive from the pre-emption 
company about $212,000 in money, and from the 
United States aboat $420,000 more, and at their 
new homes, secure from the encroachments of the 
whites, 320 acres of land to each sou!, man, Woman, 
and child, of all the bands. All this they are to 
have in addition to the annuities which they now 
annually receive from the United States and from 
the State of New York, and which are to be regu- 
larly paid to them by an express stipulation of the 
treaty. These annuities together cannot tall short 
of the sum of $20,000, and are believed to exceed 
that amount. Then all, or nearly all the bands, 
except the Senecas and Tuscaroras, have lands to 
sell to the State of New York, and for which, by 
the long established practice of the State, they will 
receive the full appraised value in money, or in 
permanent annuities, as they shall choose. 

Was ever an entire community so rich as these 
Indians will be in lands and money? Well has 
General Dearborn said: 

“The same liberal terms which have been offered to these In- 


d if extended to any county m New England, would nearly 
ce ulate it in six months.” — 


If such are the clear and strong advantages to the 
Indians pecuniarily from this treaty, what are they 
to expect from the change proposed in their physi 
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aland moral condition? It was only necessary to —sd moral condition? It was only necessary to || of twelve months, many from exposure, from want || Mr. C. 


iook back to the days of the American Revolution, 
to answer this inquiry. 
jians were the mighty Irequois, an enemy a!mos: 
as terrible to oar Revolutionary fathers as the ci- | 
"lized enemy with whom they were contending. 


Then the New York In- | 
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it 
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Even in @ divided state, and with one of their | 
strongest bands, the Oneida, arrayed upon the side ] 


of the patriots in that glorious contest, the five re- || 
maining allied bands held our arms at bay for 
yeals, and rather advanced upon, than were driven 
from, the settlements, though opposed by some of | 
our most brave and skilful generals. Some sixty 
or seventy years have passed, and now the New 
York Indians are the miserable, scattered remnants 
of these powerful nations, and also of the St. Regis, 


the Stockbridge, the Brot hertown, and the Munsee || 


iribes, and numbering in all less than five thousand | 
souls. Some of the bands of the Six Nations oe 
entirely disappeared, and others are reduced to 

few families, and have no home but such as awe 


enjoy from the generosity of their allied neighbors. ;| 


Tne same generous attachment to their race has 
given a home among the Six Nations to the Stock- 
bridges from Massachusetts, the Brothertowns from 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and the Munsees 
from Pennsylvania, from the Wyoming country, 
allthe remnants of once powerful Indian nations, 
driven from their lands and their homes by the 
(to them) desolating march of civilization, and 


having not where to rest their feet, unti] our faith- 1] 


fal allies, the Oneidas, tendered them a resting || 
place and a home in their country. 

What has produced this startling change in these 
hardy children of nature, within the short space al- 
lotted to the life of a single man? The answer 
stares us in the face. Not war, nor pestilence, nor | 
famine, but the friendly touch of the white man! 


The progress, not of arms against them, but of set- | 


tlements and civilization around them. Look at | 





the Senecas. They constitate a moiety of all the 
Indians now in New York. In the war of 1812, 
15, they numbered their thousand warriors, and 
sent them to the field, led by the gallant Frasier, to 
strengthen our army upon the frontiers, and within 
the territory of the enemy. Where now are those 
thousand warriors of the Senecas? Did that war 
reduce their number? No, sir: peace and friendly 
intercourse with us has done it; and already that 


thousand has become reduced to four hundred, if | 


not within that number. 


He spoke from a statement given to him by two | 
The statement | 


intelligent chiefs of the nation. 
was too Jong to trouble the Senate with, but it gave 
a history of the perishing condition of that people, 
which conld not fail to move all to their relief. 
They were perishing from their contact wiih the 


} 
| 
| 
| 





whiles; while so far from improving from the civili- 
zation around and among them, they are, asa 
peeple, worse fed, worse clad, and worse provided, 
than they were when they had never seen a white 
man. The labors of philanthrepists have been 
sedulously performed among portions of this tribe 
fora series of years, without being able to arrest 
their downward and rapid march towards complete 
extinction. While some are made wiser and bet- 
ter by their white associates, a vastly larger num- 
ber are made more idle and more vicious. 

The paper before him gives a description of the 
state of society apon the Buffalo creek reservation, 
produced by the proximity of the large and popu- 
lous town of Buffalo, which cannot be read without 
pain and loathing. Superadded to all the other 
vices which have never failed to be imparted to 
the Indian from association with our cities, seduc- 
tion and prostitution of the Indian females are 
said to have become frightfully common; and that 
the most dreadful of all the consequences of pol- 
lution of this sort has reached the tribe, and is ra- 
pidly spreading itself among this portion of it. 
Thus a scourge, more deadly and fatal than any 
other which ha: ever afflicted the Indian—a scourge 
unknown to th? natives until the white man was 
known—is sweeping over this small remnant of 
the once proud Seneca nation, sowing the seeds of 
aslow and miserab'e and liagering death around 
the germs of life. The statement before him ex- 
pressed the confident belief that a majority of the 
children born alive in the nation die within the age 


| 
| 
| 
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of twelve months, many from exposure, from want 


| of proper nourishment and ordinary comforts, from 


the carelessness of parents, and not a few from dis- 


|| ease inherited from the mother. 


He would not, he could not, dwell upon this pic- 
ture; and yet there are those whose mistaken sym- 
pathy would hold these people where they are, to 
perish under the load of vice which surrounds 
them, pervades their society in every form, and is 
sweeping them into the grave with unexampled 
rapidity. Not so with him. He would change 
their condition. He would remove them from the 
contamination which surrounds and is overwhelin- 


| ing them. He would place them where they may 


| 





| 
| 


again be Indians; where they may again have the 
motives before them of ambition, of enterprise, of 
pleasure, of profit, which stimulate the Indian; 
and where, secure from the encrcachments of the 
whites, they may again become independent and 
free and virtuous. 

But, Mr. President, said Mr. W. reject this 
treaty; combine, as you will then combine, the cu- 
pidity of the pre-emption company with that of the 
white settlers, who now surround them, and, from 
interest, resist the company, and the execution of 


| this treaty; for the common object of both is gain 


from the Indians, and from their lands; and when 


| they find that a division of interest defeats either, 


a combination may be easily formed which will 
favor both. I say accomplish this, and then what 
will be the condition of the New York Indians? 
How long will they be able to withstand a combi- 
nition of interests so strong and so strongly wield- 


_ed? They cannot withstand it,sir; and a few years 
| will show you their history in that of the Stock- 


bridges, the Brothertowns and the Munsees. They 
will be found miserable wanderers among their red 
brethren in some remote part of the country, with- 
out a home, or the means to procure one; without 
the comforts of life, or provision for their future 
support, their members but a fraction of the pre- 
sent population, and their last hope buried with the 
last council fire which burned upon those reserva- 
tions they have beer compelled to abandon to their 
white ne ghbors to avoid perfect extinction. 

May I not hope I have succeeded in proving that 
it is within the power of the Senate to declare the 
assents of the Senecas to this treaty satisfactory, 
and thus to save them from a fate so certain and 
so sad ? 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF ALABAMA. 
Senate, Thursday, April, 16, 1840-—The 

“bill supplementary to the act, entitled “‘An act 

to grant pre-emptien rights to settlers on the 

public lands,” approved June 22d, 1838, having 
been taken up for consideration, and the amend- 
ments, reporied by the Commitiee on the Public 

Lands, having been adopted by the Senate, 

Mr. NorvE Lt, in obedience to the instructions of 
the same sommittee, moved, by way of further 
amendment, the following additional section: 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the ‘act 
to grant pre-emption rights to settlers on the public 
lands,’ approved June 22d, 1838, be, and the same’ 
is hereby continued in full force till the 22d day of 
June, 1842; and the right of pre-emption, under its 
provisions, shall be, and hereby is, extended to all 
seitlers on the public lands, at the date of this act, 
with the same exceptions, whether general or spe- 
cial, and subject to all the limitations and condi- 
tions contained in the above recited act, and with 
the explanatory provisions of the preceding sec- 
tions of this act.” 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said, as he had intro- 
duced the original bill, he would take occasion to 
explain its objects and effects, together with the 
amendment last proposed, in all of which he most 
cordially and fally concurred. He said the prirci- 
ples of the policy had been so often discussed, and 
were so well understood, that he would not detain 
the Senate by a formal argument in their support; 
he should principally confine himself to a mere 
statement of the effect and operation of the dif- 
ferent provisions, and a few facts drawn from the 
General Land Office, showing the results of the 
late pre-emption law, now proposed tu be revived 
and extended. 
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Mr. C. then proceeded to state that much of the 
public land had been settle t and improved, at the 
passage of the act of 221 June, 1838, which had 
not thea been surveyrd.. Consequently, setilers, 
not knowing the boundaries of the different sec- 
tions, and quarter sections, had not had it 1m their 
power to c nfine their improvements withia a sin- 
g'e tract; but, when the lines were run, they fre- 
quently found their dwellings upon one quarter 
section, when their farms or plantations were whul- 
ly on another. By the late law, the right of pre- 
emption was restriciedto those who occupied by 
personal residence; and under its operation, the 
settler would be confined to | the quarter section, on 
which his cabin happened to te situated, and eut 
off from all his most valuable improvemenis. 
To those who were acquainted with the mode of 
building in a new country, the hardship of ihe 
case would at once be appare nt; and, he said, he 
could assure those who were not’ that the dwe!}'ings 
of those settlers of the wilderness were real “log 
cabins,” in many instances not worth twenty dol- 
lars, while the opening the farm, bvilding the 
fences, and reducing wild land to a state of cultiva- 
tion, had cost mach hard labor and expense. It 
was to remedy such hardships, ari-ing under the 
law as it stood, that the fir-t section of the bill pro- 
vided ‘‘that in all cases when a setiler on the pub- 
lic lands may reside, or have his dwelling house, 
upon one quarter section, and cultivate land on 
another and different quarter section, such settler 
may make his election, under the act to which this 
is a supplement, to enter either of said quarier sec- 
tions, or legal subdivisions uf each, so as not to 
exceed one quarter section in all.” 

Mr. C. said it was obviously the intention of 
Congress to give ihe settler the right of securing his 
improvements, which were the foundation of the 
privilege granted by the act; and it was manifest 
that without the provision contained in this sec~ 
tion, that intention would be defeated, or, at all 
events, the se‘tler, in many instances, would lose 
his most valuable improvements. 

Aga'n, said Mr. C. under the law of 1838, as it 
is construed, however much time, labor, or money, 
a man may have expended, in making an improve- 
ment upon the public land, if he had rented it to 
another for a limited period, under a contract en- 
titling him to possession at the end of the term, but 
was not “personally residing thereon” at the pas- 
sage of the act, and for ‘‘four months next preced- 
ing,” he would lose his privilege of pre-emption. 
Indeed, he said, as he understood the consiruction 
placed upon the law, in such a case, neither the 
lessor nor lessee would obtain a pre-emption. Mr. 
C. said this was another case of hardship and in- 
justice not foreseen at the pass»ge of the law, ani 
brought about by introducing the words, “by 
personal residence thereon,” just before the en. 
grossment of the bill, and without maturely 
weighing their effect. Now, in the case stated, 
the meritorious consideration ha® been _per- 
formed by the lessor; he had encountered the hard- 
ships and privations of going into a wilderness, 
felling the forest, reducing it to cultivation, and 
rendering it productive, making roads, and facili- 
tating the sale of the public domain—is it just that 
such a man shall be deprived of his privilege of 
pre-emption, because he happened, at the passage 
of the act, and for a short time previous, to be out 
of personal possession? He said he persuaded 
himself that every Senator would respond in the 
negative. Atall eventsthe Government had re- 
ceived the consideration of the privilege granted 
to others—an improvement had been made, and fa- 
cilities affirded for the seitiement of the country. 
Some person was entitled to a pre-empiion—either 
the man who made the improvement, or the one 
who was in possession at the passage of the act, 
and for four months preceding. Mr. C. thought 
the man who had first seftled, and who had, by hes 
own labor, built the cabins, cleared the land, end fenced 
it, was the more meritorious claimant of the two, 
and he had, therefore, framed the bill with that 
view. He "said, moreover, it was conformabie io 
the spirit and ‘principles of the common law, 
which held a lessee estopped to gainsay the title or 
right of his landlord. But it would be for the 
Senate to say which was entitled; and however 
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they might decide, he should endeavor, as his 
habit wes, to acquiesce wilh as good a grace as pos- 
sible. If the friends of the measure preferred it, 
the bill might be so modified, as to permit the 
jJessor and lessee to enter the quarter section joint- 
ly, and divide it between them. He thought it ap- 
parent that some such provision was necessary to 
carry out the beneficent purposes of the act; and if 
the section should be deemed imperfect in the form 
it stuod, he hoped it would not be wholly rejected 
or stricken out, but modified, and passed in some 
better shape. 

The third section, Mr. C. said, was intended to 
provide for another class of settlers, whose rights 
had not been properly considered or provided for 
in the original act. Large portions of the public 
domain, settled at its passage, had not then been 
surveyed. Conaequently, no one could know on 
what particular section he was expending his la- 
bor. When the surveys were made—which had 
not been done in® Alabama until within a few 
months past—many ef the seitlers found them- 
selves On six'eenth sections, which all knew had 
been reserved by the compacts with the new States, 
on their admission into the Union, for the support 
of township schools. This section of the bill was 
intended to relieve, to some extent, such as were so 
deprived of the benefits of the law, by authorizing 
them “to enter atthe minimum price any other 
quarter section of the public lands, lying in the 
same jand district, to which no other person has 
the right of pre-emption, on making satisfactory 
proof of his or her residence as aforesaid, on such 


‘ sixteenth section, before the register and receiver of 


the land office of said district.” 

Mr. C. said there was no new principle contain- 
ed in this section; laws had been repeatedly passed 
extending the same privilege to those who had lost 
their improvements under like circumstances. Laws 
had been passed at former sessions for a number 
of years, extending the right of pre-empticn (in some 
instances even making donations) to those who had 
been deprived of the opportunity of securing their 
improvements, by grants of the land on which they 
had setiied to an Indian tribe, as well as for other 
purposes. With this privilege, he said, the indivi- 
dual lost all the labor he had bestowed on his origi- 
nal settlement, and got nothing in return, except 
protection from speculators: this section would en- 
able him to purchase a new home at the minimum 
price, without encountering the hazards of a sale 
at auction. 

The fourtl section merely extended the same 
privilege to settlers ‘ton any public land, before its 
selection by any State, for the purposes of a semi- 
nary of learning, under any act of Congress au- 
thorizing such selection,’&c. Whathe had said 
of the justice and expediency of section three was 
equally applicable to this section, and need not be 
repeated. He thought every provision to which 
he had called the atiention of the Senate, went to 
remedy manifest defects in the pre-emption law of 
June 1838, and was indispensable to give it a fair 
and equal operation; hence he could expect little 
opposiuon from any quarter. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to remark upon the 
amendment offered by his friend from Michigan, 
{Mr. Norvevt,} with the sanction, and under the. 
instructions, of the Committee on the Public Lands. 
It was intended as an additional section, to conti- 
nue in force the act of June 22d, 1838, for two 
vears beyond its present limitation, which was the 
22d of June next. 

Mr. C. maintained that experience had tully es- 
tablished the policy, as well as the justice, of the 
pre-emption system. To those who had turned 
their attention to the history of the last ten years, 
no argument was necessary to establish this posi- 
tion. He said he regretted, however, that Sena- 
tors did not more generally examine the documeats 
upon this subject which had from time to time 
been laid upon their desks, and become more fa- 
miliar with the facts they developed. He knew 
that it was not in the power of every gentleman, 
consistently avith other, and perhaps more pressing, 
duties, to devote sufficient time to the examination 
of this subject; and he would therefore detain the 
Senate by the statement of a few facts, shown by 
those documents, which he thought should be satis- 
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factory to every mind. He would give such refe- 
rences as would enable Senators to test his accu- 
racy, and detect any errer he might inadvertently 
commit, 

Mr. C. said it would be recollected that, in Jan- 
vary, 1838, the Commissiener of the General 
Land Office had made a report, exhibiting a very 
full view of the results of the cash system, for 
selling the public lands, from its commencemeat in 
1820, up to the last of September, 1637. Amongst 
other things, that report showed the quaniity of 
public lands offered for sale, the quantity sold, the 
amount paid by purchasers, and the average price 
per acre of the lands sold in each year, for the 
whole period he bad mentioned. The general 
average price of the whole quantity sold during 
neatly eighteen years, was but $1 27.4-5 per acre; 
nor was this result produced by the pre-emption 
laws, as the document re‘erred to abundantly 
proved. He said, for the first ten years of the 
cash system, there was no pre-emption law, except 
some special acts of very limited operation. The 
first general pre-emption jaw was passed on the 
29th May, 1830, and the report of the Commis- 
sioner showed that the average price of several 
preceding years was lower than that before stated, 
as the result of the whole period. For instance, 
in 1824, the last year of President Monroe’s admi- 
nistration, the average price of all the land sold 
was but $1 27 peracre. Again: for all the lands 
sold in 1828 and 1829, the la-t iwo years of Presi- 
dent J. Q@. Adams’s administration, and the two 
years immediately preceding the enactment of the 
first general pre-emption law, the average price 
was but $1 26 per acre fur each year. The fol- 
lowing year, (1830,) and the first of the pre emp- 
tion system, the average price continued at $1 26 
per acre; and it had never been as low, except one 
year aflerwards, up to Sepiember, 1837, inclusive. 
Now, said Mr. C. these tacts prove conclusively 
that the right of pre-emption, as it existed, a/most 
uninterruptedly, for the first eight years, did not 
reduce the average price of the public lands, nor 
diminish the receipts into the Treasury. 

But, said Mr. C. for my own satisfaction, and 
that of others, | was desirous to test the sysiem 
still further; and therefore cal'ed on the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in January last, 
to furnish me a statement, exhibiting results under 
the pre-emption law, now in foree, which went 
into operation on the 22d June, 1838. It had then 
been in operation more than nineteen months. The 
total number of acres sold during that period, at 
auction and by private entry, was 6,952,644—pro- 
ducing the eggregate sum of $8,773,002 10—at 
the average price of $l 26.18 per acre. Gentle- 
men will please to bear in mind, said Mr. C. that 
these sales occurred during the period of as much 
embariasment as our country has ever kno 7p; 
when the banks were crippled, and contractions of 
their circulation and discounts continually going 
on; and the whole of those seven millions of dollars 
(to speak in round numbers) paid in gold and silver, 
except, perhaps, a very small proportion in Trea- 
sury notes. Yet, he said, the general average was 
a fraction higher than that of the two prosperous 
years of 1828 and 1829, before the enactment of 
the first law that ever gave a general preference to 
settlers. 

To pursue the statement of the Commissioner 
still further—for he said he was disposed to give a 
fair and candid view of the subject in all its bear- 
ings—it appeared that the aggregate quantity of 
land sold at auction was but 1,875,854 acres; and 
taking the auction sales exclusively, the average 
price was but $1 29.38 per aere. Mr. C. said the 
same statement showed the whole amount paid by 
pre-emptors was $941,214 13—consequently, the 
whole quantity of land sold under the present law, 
granting pre-emption rights, was but 752,972 acres 
—less than one-half the quantity sold at auction, 
and less than one-sixth of the quantity purchased 
by private entry. Yet, he said, estimating the pur- 
chasers to average one for every 80 acre tract, (but 
they were doubtless more numerous,) and the num- 
ber would be 9,412 purchasers under the pre-emp- 
tion law—he had no doubt they might safely be 
put down at ten thousand, in round numbers. 

Now, said Mr. C. here are 10,000 freemen— 
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poor, but honest; hardy, industrious, and enterpri. 
ing citizens, who have been protected against the 
frauds, impositions, and exactions of bands ,, 
heartless speculators, and sccured in the just ep, 
joyment of the improvements wrought out in the 
wilderness, by the labor of their own hads. Cay j 
be possible that an American statesman can }, 
feund willing to withhold this shield of Protection 
from these bold and enterprising pioneers, who Lay. 
so olten proven, by thew courage and patriotism 
that they they constitute a cordon of impregnabj, 
defence for our extensive inland frontiers? — |, 
there an individual of any description, whe regards 
the welfare of his fellow-man, who, for the paliry 
difference of one or two cents an acre, would be 
willing to jeopard the security and welfare of ten 
thousand families, and perhaps break up and dis. 
perse them in search of new homes in, the wilder. 
ness, or compel them to become tenants and hum. 
ble dependants upon wealthy landlords? He said 
Senators would answer thee questions by thei 
votes; he could not anticipate that any ene would, 
with such facts before them, deny the setiler the 
privilege of pre-emption. 

Another reason for continuing the pre-emption 
law in force, as proposed by the last amendment, 
(Mr. C. said) was that large tracts of country, 
settled at the passage of the act, were not then 
surveyed, nor had they been until very recenily. 
This was especially the case as regarded the Che- 
rokee country of Alabama, which had been very 
recently surveyed, and the township plats not yet 
returned to the General Land Office. He was as. 
sured that the same might be said as to other 
parts of the country. In all such instances the 
settlers would have too little time to make their 
proof, and enter and pay for their lands before the 
law wouldexpire. ‘There could be no objec:ion to 
extending the operation of the act, when it was 
recollected that the President could fix a period to 
ihe indulgence in three months, at any time he 
might think proper to issue his proclamation for 
the sale of the lands in any district; for by the 
terms of the law, if the setiler did not make satis- 
factory proof of his right, and enter and pay for 
his quarter section, betore the day appointed for its 
sale at auction, he lost his privilege. 

Mr. C. said, in regard to so much of the section 
as extended the right of pre-emption to those who 
might be settlers at the passage of the act, he 
thought enough had been said to prove that the 
Government would lose nothing, even in a pecuni- 
ary point of view; in other respects much weuld be 
saved. Without the protection of such a law, 
combinations of speculators, who always attended 
sales at auction, would bay the improvement of 
the settler over his head, and compel him to pay 
for the increased value he had given the land by 
his own labor, or abandon the home he had selected 
and cherished. The Government would gain no- 
thing. The settler, with his limited means, would 
be deterred from entering into competition with 
large capitalists, at auction; conscious of his ina- 
bility for such a contest, he would stand by and 
see his land bid off by the speculator, at the mini- 
mum price, or little above it, and perhaps submit 
to the extortion of an enormous profit, sooner than 
remove with his family. Would this benefit the 
Gevernment?) By no means. On the contrary, it 
lessened the little capital, and crippled the ener- 
gies of the cultivator of the soil; its tendency was 
to retard the improvement of the country, and les- 
sen its resources. Such A policy seemed to Mr. C. 
as unwise as it would be unfeeling. 

Mr. C. said there was one class of settlers in the 
State which he had the honor in part to represent, 
who would be embraced by the amendment under 
consideration, if adopted, and whose claims, he 
thought, would be recognised by almost any West- 
ern man. He alludedtoa considerable number, 
perhaps several hundred, in the territory acquired 
under the late treaty with the Cherokees, who had 
been settlers before the passage of the pre-emption 
law of 1838, but lost their rights by temporary ab- 
sence. They were brave and generous men, im- 
pelled by patriotism and sympathy for their suffer- 
ing fellow-citizens in Florida, who had volunteered 
their services for six months, in the fall of 1837, in 
a regiment raised ia that part of Alabama, and 
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were absent fighting the battles of their country 
with the Seminoles, until. alter the four. montas 
next preceding the passage ol the pre-emption law, 
had more than halt expired. They could not come 
forward and swear, nor get any other person to 
wear for them, that they were “actual sett'ers” of 
a quarter seetion of the public land, “by personal 
residence thereon, at the time of the passage cf the 
act, and for four months next preceding;” conse- 
quently, meritorious as all must atmit them to be, 
they would lose the protection of the law, and be 
turned over to the tender mercies of the speculator. 
Js there a man who wou'd refuse the protecting 
shield of a pre-emption law to such a ¢ilizen? 

Mr. C. said he had giveg the case of those brave 
and patriotic men by way of illustration. ‘There 
were doubtless many analogous cases; for, when 
did their couatry need the services of sach men, in 
ihe West, or the Southwest, that hundreds and 
thousands, if necessary, did not rally at her call, 
and freely peril life and fortane in her defence? 
For such mea we ask the privilege of pre-emption, 
to the limited extent of one quarter section, at the 
minimum price, not asa donation, but at the same 
price which you receive from others. Will the 
Government of their country deny it to them? The 
fate of this bill will answer the question. 





SPEECH OF MR. VANDERPOEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, in Committee of the 
Whole, March 19, 1840—Oa the bill authorizing 
the issue of five millions of dollars of Treasury 
notes. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said: he most cordially re- 
eiproeated the sentiment of joy expressed by the 
genieman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cu:nina,} 
that the House was now about to enter upon the 
business of the country. He wished, in connection 
with this feeling, he could indulge the hope that 
the courtevus tone, the parliamentary and conci- 
liatory manner with which that gentleman had 
discussed the subject before this committee, were 
an earnest of the spirit with which debates would 
hereafter be conducted here. Then would we 
have the agreeable assurance that this hall was no 
longer to be a stage for the display of party viru- 
lence, but a place where gentlemen meet to delibe- 
rate impartially upon the momentous interests of a 
greatnation. Yes;he hoped our future progress 
here would prove that we have, in truth and good 
earnest, entered upon the business of the country— 
that we are content to let President-making alone 
for a while, instead of using every subject, great or 
small, as a hook on which to suspend speeches for 
\hat purpose—that the cacoethes loquendi which had 
so sorely afflicted the other side of the House, 
would abate of its violence. Let the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] continue the diary 
which amused and instructed us so much a few 
months ago, showing the comparative number 
of Whig and Democratic speeches with which our 
precious time had been absorbed; let the majority 
on this fleor, within this week, for the first time 
clearly established, be intent on action rather than 
on talking, and thus avoid the responsibility inci- 
dent to the undue protraction of the session, and 
the neglect of the public business. As yet we have 
done comparatively nothing. Nearly four months 
of the session have already elapsed, and in what 
way have we advanced the interests of those who 
sent us here? All who have any practical know- 
ledge of legislation, are well aware that it is in the 
power of minorities to prevent, or, at all events, to 
stave off, definitive and efficientaction. Intermi- 
nable speeches, and constant calls ef yeas and 
nays, are expedients to which, driven to despera- 
tion, they ever resort, for purposes of annoyance, 
if not with the hope of defeating favorite measures 
of the majority. Whether recourse had been had 
to such means here, and for any exceptionable pur- 
pose, it was not his (Mr. V’s) province to say. He 
would let close observers of our past and futare 
proceedings, and the diary of the gentleman from 
Ohio, respond to this point. 

It was with great reluctance that he now laid a 
claim toa share of the atiention of the House. 
His connection with the committee which reported 
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the bi!l under consideration, was his apology for ob- || 
truding himself upon it, at this time. He felt no | 
interest or solicituce in regard tothe bill, that should | 
not be common to every gentleman who wished to 
see the hitherto unsuspected credit of this Govern- 
ment preserved; to see all its lawful engagements 
faithfully met aud promptly fulfilled. In the re- 
ma'ks he intended to submit, he would not feel 
ealled upon, or even authorized, to take that uncir- 
cumscribed range in which the gentlemen of the 
Opposition, that had preceded him, had seen fit to 
indulge. As an humble member of the commitiee 
that had reported the bill, he deemed it most com- 
patible with his duty to confine himself to the sub- | 
ject on the chairman’s table. With that subject, | 
the Flonda war, the Specie Circular, the American | 
system, the Sub-Treasury bill, the life and adven- 
tares of Geoeral Harrison, Amos Kendall, the fa- 
vored Ohio newspapers, had not, as he could per- 
ceive, any legitimate connection; and therefore he 


the discussion of any of those favorite topics. 
They had been pressed into tne service, net with 
the view of affecting the vote of the bill under con- 
sideration, but in the hope that they would exert an 


| 
would take the liberty of waiving, for the present, | 
| 


influence on the great issue to be tried in Novem- || 
ber next. || 


Should the friends of the Administration under- 
take to answer a!l the long diatribes daily atered 
against it, it would be vain to think of transacting 
any public business, uf execuung any of the du- 
ies that devolve upon us here, not as President ma- 
kers, but as lawmakers. I have long thought, how- 
ever, that there is aconsoling, a labor-saving cons- 
deration connected with the extreme impetuosity 
with which our adversaries are pushing the battle; 
and it is this; that this eternal hue and ery at all 
times, aud on all cccasions, against the Adminis: 
tration, carries its own antido'e with it; that these 
everlasting denunciations have become harmless 
from their very extravagance and frequency; that 
this host of alarmists which is always vocilerating 
“welf, wolf,” will scarcely be able to gain cre- 
dence, or excite alarm, when the real rabid animal 
maxes his appearance. To scold is ‘their voca- 

on,” str; and let us not, my Democratic friends, 
like them, here constantly entrench upon the pro- 
vince of old women; our cause does not require 
this dereliction of our higher aud more appropriate 
duties, 

The bill proposes to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue five millions of dollars ot 
Treasury notes. The measure was recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and supported 
by a majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, 0a the supposi'ion that the resources for 
the whole year would probably be sufficient to 
cover the necessary appropriations for the year; 
but that it was necessary thus to anticipate the 
revenue that would fall due towards its cluse, as 
the larger payments will be required io the spring, 
whereas the larger receipts will probably come in 
during the latter part of the year. The object of 
the b.ll, then, is to provide fora deficiency that may 
possibly occur in the earlier part of the year, 
in the hope that enough will be derived from ordi- 
nary sources, in the latter part, to cover the amount 
proposed to be raised. This is the length and 
breadth of the bill, in the discussion of which, every 
topic has been introduced which gentlemen ima- 
ginel could have the remotest beating upon the 
the great Presidential contest," upon which they 
have so furiously entered. Ruin, 1uin—the old bat- 
tle cry ef panic makers and bank advocates—is 
again rung through our ears. I confess, sir, I am 
not a li tle disappointed that it is not an octave or 
two higher than it was during the memorable panic 
war of 1834; but the ill success with which it was 
then echoed and re-echeed by this same party 
threugh the land, bas, perhaps, served as an ad- 
monition to them not again to dole out with too 
much confidence their hypocritical jeremiads over 
the alleged downfall of the country. Sir, it is the 
old song of that old enemy, which the true friends 
of the nation have met, and as often discomfited, in 
every guise and every form; a party, which has 
been truly said only to rise as its country sinks. 
Upon the strength and merit of their own princi- 
ples they can never hope, they have not, in their 
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recent struggles, attempted, to succeed. Their only 
hope is to rise into power over the prostrate inte- 
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catching words and clap-irap experiments, 
stead of appealing to thew sound reason and sober 
judgment, 





resis of theie country, believing that the great 
masses of the people have not sense or sagacity 
enough to perceive and understand the true causes 
ol those 


overtake communities, nations, and individuals. 


temporary reverses that occasionally 


Gentlemen have a very summary way of dispos- 


ing @f the point, that most of our great interests 
are now in avery depressed condition. 
us very flippantly that the past policy of the Ad- 
minisiiauion has produced our low prices; and cal- 
oulate upon the ignorance of the people, their ina- 
bility to perceive the truth, to gain credence to 
their unfounded assertions. 
the good sense and sagacity ef the people has al- 


They tell 


This low estimate of 


ways been a distinguishing Wait in the character of 


that party, whch, uader every name and every 
tlag, has so long struggled to put down the Demo- 
cracy of the country. 
can be tickled with a straw er charmed with a rat- 


They believe that the people 


tle, and therefore invariably approach them with 
i- 


It is, sir, in accordance with this spi- 
rtof their nature and constitution, that they now 
imagine, that the senseless cry of “log cabin and 
hard cider” will gain more proselytes to their cause 
than frank and honest exposiuions of their politcal 
principles. But what renders this expedient the 
more contemptible, is the fact, that in this instance, 
ithas not the least justification in truth. It is no 
disparagement to their candidate that he inhabits a 
princely mansion on the Ohio; that he can boast a 
splendid income and a correspondent style of living; 
facts which every gentleman here full well knows, 
butit is an insulito the American people to violate 
the truth for the purpose of recommending to them 
a candidate for the highest office in their gift, on 
the ground that he lives in a log cabin and drinks 
hard cider. 

Let us return, sir, to the distress which now per- 
vades our country. Let us inquire into its Causes, 
and see who ate the authors of the calamities 
which the people are now suffering. 1 grant, sir, 
that the prices of every species of property are 
comparatively low—lower than they have been for 
several years past; but I challenge gentlemen to 
show any legitimate connection between this de- 
pression of prices and any measures of this or the 
past Administration of the General Government. 
Sir, | assert, and can show that this depression has 
resulted from causes for which the past and pre- 
sent Administrations are net on'y not respensible, 
but which, while they haveever found favor with 
the Opposiiion, have always encountered the hos- 
tility of that great party which now is, and has for 
the last twelve years been, in the ascendant. Be- 
torw | advert to these causes, I will veature a sin- 
gie question, to which the public mind, at least, if 
not this House, will give a most ready response. 
Suppose the Independent Treasury bill had, last 
year, or two years ago, become a law; is there 
a doubt that that paity which defeated its 
passage would now have ascribed the pre 
sent depression of prices and stagnation 
of business, exclusively to that measure? 
Sir, they would not have permitied us to 
look at any other cause; we would have been 
told, in most lngubrious accents, that the banks 
had all been crippled, not by their own mad and 
imprudent career, but by the alarming measures o 
the Government; that they had been obliged to 
draw io their circulation, coutract the currency, 
and reiuse further aid to the community, because 
the Government was constantly drawing from them 
their specie. The hard money policy of the Go- 
vernment, earried into practical operation, would 
then have been said to have destroyed all the sus- 
pended banks; then, ins'ead of eulogies on log 
cabins and hard cider, anathemas against the dia- 
bolical Sub-Treasury would have been the order 
of the day. Does any gentleman here doubt th-s? 
But the Sub-Treasury has not yet become a law; 
the banks themselves do not pretend that the public 
revenues of the country have been collected in a 
manner calculated to operate oppressively upon 
them; they Have suffered no persecution or moles- 
tation from the Government, and yet all the evils 
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and disasters that Whig illiberality and mendacity 
would have charged to the Independent Treasury, 
had it passed into a law, have overtaken us; the 
banks of more than half the Union have suspended 
specie payments; they have contracted their circu- 
lation from the bighest point of expansion 
to the extremest ebb of contraction; prices 
have fallen in proportion to the diminution 
of the currency. Commerce, agiiculture, ma- 
nufaetures, in short, every interest is suffering, and 
yet no Sub-Treasury law has been enacted. No 
such scape-goat for the bitter fruits of Whig mea- 
sures and Whig policy has yet been created. He 
as cordially hoped, as he confidently believed, that 
the Independent Treasury bill would become a law 
before the termination of this session of Congress. 
Now was the time to give it a fair trial—now that 
the interests of the country were thus depressed, 
that confidenee was cestroyed, and now that all 
men, save utterly reckless politicians, regar led 
some restraining power upon the mad spirit of spe- 
culation and gambling which had brought us to ‘he 
present crisis, an object of indispensable necessity. 
Had it passed a year ago, it could not have arres!- 
ed the downward tendency of things, then in full 
progress. The disease was too deeply rooted to 
yield to any ieasonable remedies. We may hope 
that ithas now nearly ran its course, and it surely 
behooves us to adopt some expedient calculated to 
prevent the recurrence of such severe and convuls- 
ing maladies, That the In lependent Treasury plan 
is the most efficacious one within our constitution- 
al province, | may possibly undertake to demon- 
strate, when that measure shall fairly come before 
us. 

Sir, it has long been with me a source of the 
most profound regret, to perceive the facility with 
which some men attribute every pecuniary pres- 
sure that overtakes the country, every visitation of 
misfortune, to the Government. With such men, 
Government seems to be every thing; the industry, 
enterprise, and frugality of the citizen, nothing. 
If famine or pestilence should stalk through 
the land; if unpropitious seasons should prevent the 
earth from yielding its accustomed fruit; such men 
would be wicked and fool-hardy enough to at'ri- 
bute the suffering consequent upon such calamities, 
even to the bupging and mismanagement of the 
Government. This disposition is of recent o:igin; 
itis coeval with modern Federal, National Repub- 
lican, National Bank Whigery, aod well accords 
with the principles of a party which believes that 
it is the province of Government, at least, to make 
the rich richer, if not the peor poorer. One great 
distinguishing feature between the two great par- 
hes of our country, is their com arative estimate 
not only of the powers, bat cf the duties of Go- 
vernment. The modern Whig believes that Go- 
vernment should do every thing; that it should be 
the grea agent in augmentirg the wealth of in- 
dividuals, and promoting the prosperity of the 
country. ‘The Democrat believes that Govern- 
ment should not be tco intermeddling and obtru- 
sive; that when it has pro ecied the citizen in the 
pursuit of his honest industry, it has p rformed its 
main office; in short, that the least government. 
consistent with the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, the better. The despot 
pushes his Goverament in'o all the ramified inte- 
rests of his subjects. The Federal Whig looks to, 
or worships it as the source, the dispenser of spe- 
cial favors and exclus've privileges to the few; the 
Democrat fears, that when that which was insti- 
tuted merely fer the protection of all, and at the 
expense of all, becomes to be generally teg:rced 
as the means of working wealth to the community, 
the Republican spirit, the true conservative prirci- 
ple of our institutions, is on the wane, inasmuch 
as the citizen begins to recognise other engines of 
wealth than talent, industry, frugality, and enter- 
prise. 

I come now, sir, directly to the question, what 
has produced the expan-ion and contraction cf 
prices which we have witnessed within the last 
seven years? Are the fluctuations and revulsions 
from which so many interests are now suffering, 
chargeable to the policy of the past and present Ad- 
m nistrations? I take issue with gentlemen, and 
say that not one of their acts is obnoxious to such 


| censure; but that the main and primary cause of 
these events may be found in the desperate doings 
of that huge moneyed power, with which, a short 
time ago, our country was overshadowed. I mean, 
sir, the main cause, so far as purely domestic in- 
fluences are concerned in this matter; for as the d:s- 
tress which has overtaken us pervades the whole 
commercial world, and particularly those parts of 
it with which our interes's are so closely inter- 
woven, it would be wrong to attribute our present 
disasters to causes that have peculiarly or mainly 
originated at home. It is well to remark that these 
disasters are not confined to our own country; and 
itis equally well to remark, that they have at- 
tained their greatest height in those countries where 
the most psper money is tolerated. We rank first 
in this particular—next to us, England. 

The smaliest note of the Bank o: England is 
five pounds sterling, equal to about twenty-three 
dollars; and the smallest note of the Bank of 
France is five hundred franes, equal to one hundred 
dollars. The consequence is, that as to a!l sums 
uuder those amounts, the channels of circulation 
are filled with gold and silver, the value of which 
never fluctuates. It is fixed and certain over the 
whele world. For all the ordinary every day pur- 
poses of life, then, the currency of France, and 
even England, is gold and silver. Paper is only 
used for larger and mere extraordinary transac- 
tions. What is the consequence? Prices are more 
fixed and permanent than wi'h us, because the me- 
dium by which the value of commodities is mea- 
sured is more fixed and permanent. What is the 
state of things in regard to currency here? Our 
currency is chiefly paper; yes, paper to the deno- 
mination of bills of a single dollar! We are, in 
truth, the most perfectly shinplastered nation on 
earth; and our prices, in consequence, are ever va- 
rying, ever fluctuating. Sometimes your banks 
throw out their issues freely; and then at once, 
under the influence of panic, or other causes, they 
suddenly contract them. I need not stop to dilate 
upon the effect of these constantly recurring con- 
iracions and expansions. The most superficial 
observer must perceive, that*the standard by 
which the value of property is measured is con- 
stantly varying. At one time your yardstick 
was six feet long; at another, only two feet 
Mr. V. sad he had long foreseen this depression of 
prices. He had warned many of his neighbors of 
it three years ago; he had admonished them not to 
ran heavily in debt for lands, at the prices then de- 
manded; that the banks were extended to their ut- 
most tension; that the natural laws of trade, in the 
absence of all other causes, would soon compel 
inem to curtail; that the prices of every article 
would consequently fall, as paper money dimi- 
nshed; and that it was utterly impossible to main- 
tain any thing like permanency in the value of 
property, without a larger in/usion of the precious 
meia!s into our circulation. Let the present state 
of things tell whether my predictions have been 
verified. 

A word more, sir, as to the domes'ic causes of 
the distrees from which the great interests of our 
country are now suffering. Who, that has paid 
due attention to the progress of events within the 
last seven years, can doubt that these causes have 
been mainly overbanking and overtiading, and the 
struggle made by the United States Bank to force 
the country into 3t§ rechariter. Let us retrace the 
past a little: Those who had acted with him bere, 
during the panic session of 1834, need not be remind- 
ed of the lamentations and petitions then con#antly 
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poured into our ears. The public deposites had been 
removed from the Bank of the United States, 
and placed in certain State banks. The former, 
with all its minions and dependants, at once raised 
the cry that the “Great Regulator” must contract 
its loans and issues to the detriment of all the great 
interests of the country, unless the public deposites 
were restored to her. Petitions from every quar- 
ter poured in upon us to restore the deposites. The 
mammoth Bank, under pretence of self-preserva- 
tion, was constantly turning the screw and draw- 
ing from all sides the most piteous notes of distress. 
This hall, sir, was, for seven long mon'hs, a huge 
panic factory, where, day aftér day, materials of 
alarm were produced, and thence sent forth to the 
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people. We were told by the Bank and its friends 
here and elsewhere, that the restoration of the de. 
posiies was the only real panacea for the evils thar 
affli.ted us; that without it, the Bank must curtaj! 
and compel the Siate banks to curtail, until bank. 
ruptey and ruin would overwhelm the whole coup. 
try. The State banks took the alarm and cop. 
tracted their issues to a point well calculated to ag. 
gravate the general dismay. Sur, the panic war 
was waged with a determination and v:gor which 
those who were engaged in resisting it will not soon 
forget. Congress adjourned, and the object for 
which that war was declared, was not attained, 
We, whv had for seven months stood the fire of bank 
artillery, returned to our homes in the month of 
July, 1834, with the belief that it was at least 
shora of its capability for further mischief. We 
had hardly reached our homes, sir, when our eyes 
were astounded with a letter to a committee of 
New York merchants, informing them that the 
Bank could now loan many millions of dollars! 
this same Bank, which, for the preceding seyen 
mcnths, while waging a panic war against Con- 
gress and the country, had pretended to be obliged, in 
self-defence, to curtail its issues and distress the 
community. It began to extend according to its 
promise, and the State banks, as the gamesters 
would say, “followed suit.” In the state of fear, 
which had so recently seized the latter, they had 
not the courage to expand, without the example of 
her who claimed the power of coxtrolling them and 
of regulating the currency of the country. She 
sat the pernicious example and they followed it. 
All at once, the land was flooded with paper 
money, and with itcame all its concomitants of 
high, uanatural prices, a mad spirit of speculation, 
a general disposition to secure wealth by a sing'e 
operation, instead of delving and working for it for 
vears, as our fathers had been accustomed to do. 
Your public domain was at once the object of un- 
precedented speculation; town and city lots were sold 
by the foot in places formed and doomed by na- 
ture for nought but the everlasting abode of the 
frog and the alligator; importations swelled from 
one hundred and eight millions of dollars in 1833, 
to one hundred and ninety millions in 1836; the 
proceeds from the sales of the public lands swelled 
from about four millions of dollars annually, to 
more than twenty-four millions in 1836; the prices 
of land, produce, necessaries of life, every thing 
was inflated to a point it had never a'tained before. 
All were rushing forward under the highest and 
most feverish excitement, and amid the extragance 
and intoxication of fancied wealth, how few looked 
deeply enough into causes to see that all this pros- 
perity was evanescent and illusory! The fruit of 
this Overaction was an immense surplus revenue; 
this was deposited with the State banks and formed 
the basis of further loans and expansions, which 
again served as the aliments of further ex'ravagance 
and speculation. President Jackson altempted, in 
some measure, to arrest the mad career which the 
community was then running, by causing the fa- 
mous circular to be issued in 1836, which provided 
that nothing but gold and silver should be received 
at the Jand offices in payment for public lands. It 
had a restaining and most salutary influence, as 
candid mea of every party now concede. But 
have any of us forgotten the torrents of abuse 
heaped upon his head for that measure? In 1836, 
you passed an act to distribute among the States, or, 
as was said, deposite” with the States, the immense 
surplus raised by means of this pernicious paper ex- 
pansion,and the spirit of speculation consequent 
thereon. The fund you thus ordered to be dis'ribu- 
ted, had been deposited with the banks,and the banks 
had loaned it to the people, and now called upor 
their debtors for it; the latter were taken by sur- 
prise, as they had invested it in Government lands, 
or city lots. The speculators could not pay the banks, 
and the banks could not promptly pay the Govern- 
ment, and the consequence, so much to be deplored, 
was a suspension of specie payment by every bank 
in the Union. The policy and legislatien of some 
of the States forced them to a speedy resumption. 
The Bank of the United States had recently pro- 
cared a charter from the State of Pennsylvania; on 
the acceptance of which its president boasted that 
it was stronger than it had ever been before. It was, 
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of course, more efficient than it had ever been, either 
for good or for evil. If abie to regu ate the currency 
in by-gone days, it was still mo e competent for this 

rpose now, were its ability to be determined by 
iis boasted strength. It could not, or it would not, 
prevent & suspension, and was by no means the 
first to retarn to resumption. In 1838 the banks 
agaid resumed; and the Bank of the United States, 
instead of exerting a restraining and a salutary in- 
uence upon the minor institutions, entered the 
feld of speculation, and attempted to control the 
cotton market of the world. ‘The price of cotton 
was raised to a point much higher than it would 
have attained, but for the factiiious means which 
served to inflate it. Many of the Southern banks, 
ynder the lead of the “Great Regulater,” also 
rushed forward in this career of speculation; and 
what was the finale of all these strange proceed- 
ings? That which now stares you in the face— 
another suspension of specie payments by the 
banks of more than half of the Union—the Bank 
of the United States having been the first, or among 
the first, to perpetrate this second act of mischief 
and insolvency. Tne banks of New York and New 
England resolved to maintain specie payments; but 
in order to execute this laudable determination, 
they were obliged tocon'ract their circulation; and 
to show how effectually they have done this, it is 
only necessary to state that in three months the 
safety fund banks of New York reduced their circu- 
lation twenty millions of dollars. With this con- 
traction, this diminution of paper money, prices have 
declined to a point below an actual specie standard; 
produce of every de-cription has fallen in value 
at least fifty per cent.; the hopes of the farmer, the 
merchant, and the manufacturer, have been disap- 
pointed; and yet I challenge gentlemen to show 
that the Government has been instrumental in 
bringing about this state of things. The true cause 
of the present revulsion, sir, is the Overactions and 
overissues of the banks, twice led on, instead of 
being restrained, by that stupendous engine with 
which your modera Whigs have ever been so ready 
to identify their political fortunes. There she lies: 
beho!d her as she is, prostra'e and distrusted, if not 
bankrupt. Do you, gentlemen, still cling to her as 
the safe regulator of the currency of the country? 
Yes, you are wedded to her by acts of past affiliation 
and affection too strong to be able, with good grace, 
now to shake her off. She will stick to you lke 
the fabled shirt of Nessus. She is the author and 
finisher of the mischief you would now fain attri- 
bute to the past and present Administrations. Vain 
and futile is this attempt to charge us wi'h the dis- 
tress that prevails. The peop’e of this country 
understand where the truth lies. They know what 
is the disease we are now suffering, and the causes 
of it. They know that the country has been drunk 
with too large draughts of paper money, and that 
wis now only suffering the pain and depression 
thatever follows over excitement and intoxica- 
tion. 


Sir, said Mr. V. I have been thus diverted from 
the main purpose for which I rose, by the effort 
that has been made to show that the necessity 
that} renders the power to “issue Treasury notes 
expedient, is the result of mismanagement or 
“experiments,” as they are usually termed, 
of the present or past Administration of 
the General Government. I now propese to 
enter directly upon a vindication of the bill under 
consideration. It has been contended with much 
earnestness on the other side, that the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury have not treated us fair- 
ly—that they did not, at the commencement of the 
session, tell us what the Government would proba- 
bly want, and what was the real state of the Trea- 
sury—in short, that they mystified or concealed the 
truth. With all due deference to gentlemen who 
had advanced this positicn, he would show, from 
the message of the President and the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, that both had 
most pointedly and emphatically called our a'ten- 
tion to the subject upon which we are now legis- 
lating. The copious exiracts from the Secretary’s 
annual report, made by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means, [Mr. Jones of Virginia,] would save 
him (Mr. V.) the necessity of reading many pas- 
Sages from that able document, to which he would 
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otherwise have called the attention of this commit- 
tee: 

In the annual message of the President, we tind 
the following language: 

“The precautionary measures which will be recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, to protect faithfully the puo- 
lie credit under the fluctuations and contingencies to which our 
receipts and expenditures are exposed, and especia!ly in a com. 


mercial crisis like the present, are commended to your early 
considerativn.”’ 


In order to ascertain what are these “precaution- 
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ary measures,’”’ you need only refer to that put of | 


the report of the Secretary, which may be found 
under the head, “On some permanent safeguard 
under fluctuations in receipts and expenditures.” 
Three pages of that able paper are devoted to this 
subject, and conclude by calling our earliest atten- 
tion to legisia'‘ion upon it. It is due to that able 
and faithful public officer, that I read a few extracts 
from his report. In page 11, he says: 


“Much has at times been wisely done by Congress to supply 


means for meeting unexpected deficiencies. Butall legal pro- 
visions heretofore adupted for that purpose having expired, our 
financial operations will be constantly exposed to danger, unless 
some permanent safeguard, under contingencies, is established. 


“These circumstances must constitute an apology for once | 
more explaining some of the grounds in favor of such a mea- | 


sure, and earnestly asking epeedy legislation concerning it. 


“The principal sources of our present revenue are sensibly | 
affected by the fluctuations, not only in commercial prosperity, | 
but in the crops, the banking policy, and credit systems, ofeven | 


foreign nations. The influence of these causes seems to be- 
come yearly more changeable and more uncertain in its ex- 
tent ” 

After showing the fluctuations in the receip!s in 
past years, the Secretary farther remarks: 

* Ail these, and similar considerations in favor of some per- 
manent provision on this subject, apply with still greater force 
than they have heretofore. The available balance in the Trea 
sury to facilitate its operations is much smaller than has for- 
merly been usual. The receipts on the debts still due from 
the banks after two previous disappointments as to some of 
them, must be regarded with increased doubt; and if they should 
be paid within the year, the outstanding Treasury notes become 


redeemable in the first half of it, and must be discharged some | 


months before the bond ef the United States Bank falls due, in 
September.” 


At page 13, he continues: 


“ Why, then, should not a constant safeguard, or some perma- 
nent remedy, under such irregularities, be provided? The 
omission to do this can hardly be considered the true check 
on extragant expenditures, as that check would seem to consist 
rather in a forbearance to make unnecessary appropriations, 
than in a refusal to provide ample means for paying with 
promptitude, under all possible contingencies, what has already 
been appropriated, and has thus received the deliberate sanc- 
tion of Congress. The national pride, no less than its honor and 
credit, appears to be concerned in adopting some measure on 
this subject, stable, efficient, creditable to free institution, and 
possessing a paramount influence to preserve unspotted the pub 
lic faith.” 


In conclusion, under this head, he observes: 


“ The Department therefore is now without any resort, tem- 
porary or permanent, incase of material deficiencies; and con 
sidering all the circumstances before mentioned, with the dan- 
gerowe liability in case to have the whole of the outstanding 

reasury notes paidin at any moment for public dues, without 
a power remaining to Issue others in their stead; considering 
also the present revulsions in the commercial world, which 
affect so reriously the receipts from both duties and lands; con- 
sidering the disasters which are befalling the banks, and ren- 
dering vur collected funds in some cases wholly unavailable, 
and the advances necessary to be soon made for the _— pay- 
ments of pensions and Treasury notes falling due in March, 
the earliest attention to new legislation on this subject, seems 
highly pradent, if not indispensable, for the effectual security 
of the public credit.” 

How can gentlemen, in view of these remarks, 
contend that the atiention of Congress was not 
seasonably called to this subject? The Secretary 
not only to!d us at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, that some provision ought to be made to 
meet contingencies, but enforced this declaration 
with an elaborate and powerful train of reasoning. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ING] asks why the Committee of Ways and Means 
did not act earlier upon this subject, if they in 
truth believed that the President and Secretary of 
the Treasury were sufficiently explicit. 
why wait till afier the Secretary of Treasury had 
sent in his supplemental report, which was com mu- 


one. 
thirty days after their appointment, to report the 


matic expenses of Government; for the army, for 


Indian annuities. 
reason of the contested New Jersey sea's, this 
House was not organized, by the election of a 
SPEAKER, till the sixteenth of December; that the 


He asks, | 


nicated to this House on the 15th of February. | 
The answer to this inquiry is a very easy | 
There is a standing rule of this House re- | 
quiring the Committee of Ways and Means, within | 


general appropriation bills for the civil and diplo- | 


the navy, and for the Indian Department, and | 
It will be recollected that by | 
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| stancing commitiees were not announced till the 


27h day of December, and that not a single peti- 


tion was referred uli the fourth day of January 
las. The Committee of Ways and Means was 
not, (in consequence of the absence of the chair- 
man, and other of its members,) convened ull 
January had somewhat advanced; and those who 
acte| with me on the committee will bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that during the first thirty days 
afier Our appointment, our whole time and alten- 
tion were devoted to, and engressed by, those ap- 
propriation bills, which the positive mandate of a 
standing rule of the House compelled us to report 
atonce. The President informs us that he had 
caused the estimates for the present year to be sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny; and I can assure 
gentlemen, that the Commitee of Ways and 
Means, in reference to the appropriation bills they 
have reporied, have partaken of the spirit of 
econen y evinced by the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Far from acting upon the 
principle of taking every thing they found in the 
estimates for granied, they have subjected them all 
to a pretiy rigid scrutiny. May not these facts 
serve as abundant reasons for the delay of which 
the gentleman complains? 

It is then, sir, most pa!pable, that some provisicn 
to enable the fiscal department vf your Govern- 
ment to meet the inequalit.es in the receipts and 
expenditures of the whole year is nece:sary, and 
that the necessily for such provision was brought to 
our view by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
annual report. No gentleman has, as yet, differ- 
ed from the Secretary in the opinion that relief of 
some kind is necessary. The only ground hitherto 
urged by the other side of the House is, that the 
relief proposed by the bill will not be adequate fo 
the exigencies of the Government; that the deficit 
will not enly be larg r than the Secretary appre- 
hends, but that it will be permanent. To this, Mr. 
V. said, he would only respond, that in legislating 
on a subject of this description, he would not op- 
pose his own opinion to that of an officer whose bu- 
siness it was to undersiand, not only the probable 
wants of the Government, but to form an estimate 
of what would be its probable receipts within the 
year; and if be had given too flatiering a view of 
our prospects; if, indeed, it should prove to be ne- 
cessary hereafter to make some provision fora 
peimenent dcficiency, all he (Mr. V.) would now 
say wes, that “sufficient unto the day was the 
evil thereot.” It would be time enough to provide 
for s\ch an exigency, when it should become more 
palpable than it yet seemed to him. He wou'd 
here take occasion to remark that he rejoiced at ‘he 
sentiment so generally expressed by all sues of the 
House, that the necessary supplies must be fur- 
nished to the Government. He was, indeed, glad 
to see how universal was the feeling that her faith 
must be preserved; that her integrily and fidelity to 
her engagements must always be above susp:cion. 
Sad and disastrous upon the credit, not only of it- 
self, but of the States, would be the effect of a 
failure on the part of this Government, to meet its 
lawful engagemen's. He need hardly say that 
such a depiorable calamity would prosirate the cre- 
dit of all the States, and contribute much towards 
making Republican institutions ‘ta scorn and a by- 
word” among the nations of the earth. God grant 
ihat such a calamity might never befal us; that 
national faith and national integrity, bay, more, 
that State faith and State integrity, might ever ride 
in safety and triumph even over the bilter and agi- 
taied waters of party. He hoped never to see the 
day when any one of the States of this Confederacy 
should consummate her disgrace by repudiating 
her own solemn engagements. 

If it be conceded that some !elief is necessary to 
the Treasury Department, to enable it to meet in- 
equalities in the receip's and expenditures of the 
whole year, the next question which natarally 
arises is, what is the best way of attaining that re- 
lief? One of three modes must be chosen. You 
must issue Treasury notes, hegotiate a loan, cr in- 
crease your tariff of duties. The Secretary of the 
Treasury asks relief on the assunpion that the 
appropriations will not exceed the estimates. That 
these have been brought down to the lowest stand- 
ard consistent with the healthful action of the Go- 
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vernment, all candid and intelligent men will feel 
disposed to admit, who. will look at them care- 
fully. A remedy cannot, therefore, be sought in a 
reduction of the public expenditures below these 
very reasonable estimates. Will you, then, first 
increase your tarifi? A sufficient objection to 
such a mode of proceeding is, that any rehef de- 
rivable frum this source would not be seasonable. 
The emergency, if apy, is a pressing one, and 
could not be relieved by the tardy returns that 
would flow from an increase of duties. You could 
not, sir, without violating good faith, impose addi- 
tonal duties upon goods, orders for which would 
have been forwarded before you would have pass- 
ed a law to that effect.. But, apart trom this ob- 
jecuion, | will here take occasion to say that I am 
opposed to any interference with the tanff that 
would conflict with the principles of the compro- 
mise act. Ll would vote fur adaty on wines and 
tilks beyond the Cape of Good Hope. These are 
mere luxuries, and are therefore the more appro- 
priate subjects of taxation. ‘They en’er only into 
the consumption of the rch, and to tax them, and 
proportionably relieve articies that enter into the 
cousamption of all, would be relieving the laboring 
and poorer classe<. This I would do, as a perma- 
nent means of raiving revenue, but not for the pur- 
pose of securing the relet which the bill under 
consideration contemplates. We are, therefore, in 
my opinion, driven either to a loan, or to the aid 
resulting {rom the power to issue Treasury notes. 
Secondly, then, will you resort to a Loan? I 
mean a permanent loan, by issuing stock? 1 con- 
curin the sentiment of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Jonus | in regarding a national debt as 
any thing but a nat.onal blessing. There are gen- 
tlemen among us who deem otherwise—who es- 
teem, and ever have esteemed, a national debt a 
great desideratum, I will not say that the prefe- 
rence they now indicate for a loan, results from 
this early and constitutional predilection. A na- 
tional debt is indeed a blessing to the few, but a 
curse to the many. It is a blessing to brokers, 
stockjobbers, and unwieldy capitalists, who despise 
almost any security, short of the plighted faith of 
the Government. It may prove a blessing, too, to 
the few who wish to grow rich on special protec- 
tion and special favoritism; but to the great work- 
ing middling classes, who are never the recipients 
of special legislative favors, to them, I repeat, a 
national debi is any thing but a rational blessing. 
Sir, we have, forthe last few years, exhibited to 
the world a proud spectacle—one which cannot but 
do much towards advancing the great cause of Re- 
publican government. I mean, of course, the 
spectacle of a great nation free from debt. Who 
would not hesitate to mar its beauty, by replunging 
into that state to which monarchies and despotisms 
seem ever doomed, and from which we have just 
emerged. Nothing but the most imperious necess ty 
would jastify us in again contracting a national 
debt. I take it for granted, at all events, that 
a loan, as a general rule, is only justifiable when 
there is a clear deficit of means, which it will re- 
quire some very considerable time to supply. If 
the estimates or conjectures of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury be true, that the receipts of the whole year 
will be equal to the expenditures of the whule year, 
and that some means by which the revenue of the 
latter part of the year my be anticipated is all 
that is now necessary, it would surely be prepos- 
terous to resort toa loan at the present period. 
What would be the course of a discreet individual 
under simi'ar ciicumstances? Suppose he owed a 
thousand dollars, which would become due at the 
beginning of the year, with a certainty that he 
would receive, from his own resources, more than 
that amount before the termination of the year; 
would he not raise his money on his own note 
rather than effect a permanent loan and mortgage 
his property?) Why should Government adopt a 
different course of action? But these considerations 
do not furnish the only o!jections to a permanent 
loan. You are told, and you have no reason to 
doubt, that the relief you now need will, in all pro- 
bability, be required only for a single year. You 
could not effect a loan by issuing stock redeem- 
able within one, or even two years, without agree- 
ing to pay very high interest. Capitalists wil! not 
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otherwise invest in stocks redeemable within so 
short a peried. if you negotiate a loan, you will be 
subjected to very heavy charges for commissions 
and agencies. These you avoid by adopting 
Treasury notes; fer 1 am informed by goed 
author ty, that on the nineteen millions of dollars 
of Treasury notes issued since the special session 
of 1837, not a farthing has been paid for agencies 
or commissions. Another disadvantage at’ending 
a loan is this: if you effect it, you must make one 
transac'ion of it; you must get all your money at 
once; thas paying interest for the greater propor- 
tion long betore you are in want of it. Not so in 
regard to Treasury notes. Your Secretaty of the 
Treasury would issue them according to his wants; 
thus avoiding the payment of interest for money 
borrowed in the absence of immediate necessity. 
The average interest ow the Treasury notes issued 
since 1837 has not exceed four per cent. per an- 
num, and this only from the periods at which the 
notes were actually issued. Buta still stronger objec- 
tion to a loan—one tha: should weigh more with 
Southern gentlemen, surely—yet remains to be told. 
By originating a national debt in the shape of a per- 
manent loan, you create the germ for another pro- 
lective tariff: and I am not a little surprised that a 
proposition to create such a debt should come from 
the South, from the gentleman from Georzia, [Mr. 
Kinc,} who has introduced an amendment tu the 
till, by which he substituted a loan in the place of 
the power to issue ‘Treasury notes. Had sucha 
proposition come from Boston, or Lowell, Mr. V. 
said, he would have thought it a!l very natural, be- 
cause pretexts for high tariffs and protecting duties 
are there the order of the day; but it really ap- 
peared strange, “passing strange,” to him, that one 
of the representatives of the cotton growing por- 
tion of the Union should propose the ereation of a 
new and permavent national debt. How true it 
was, that wonders would never erase. It is nota 
liit'e strange, too, that it did not eccur to the gen- 
ileman frum Georgia that a loan would fall ex- 
clusively into the hands of Northern or, European 
capitalists; whereas Treasury notes would be tu the 
South, as well as to all other sections of the coun- 
try, a new medium of exchange and remittance. 

Should you decide against contracting a loan 
and creating a new na'ional debt, my third alterna- 
tive alone rema'ns—that of issuing Treasury notes; 
but here, in the first place, a cunstitutional diffi- 
culty is urged against us. It is contended that these 
Treasury notes are bills of credit, and that as such, 
Congress bas no constituuonal power to issue 
them. 

Sir, (said Mr. V.) I consider it rather late in the 
day to urge this objection. The power to issue 
Treasury notes has been exercived, from time 
to time, and has received the sanctien of the wisest 
men of the natin, and the strictest constraction- 
ists of the Consti‘ation. Without it, you could not 
have carried on your last war with Great Britain. 
But, with great deference to gentlemen who now 
raise this obstacle, I will very briefly atiempt to 
show, both from intrinsic and extrinsic ev‘dence, 
that it is utterly groundless. The Constitution, in 
the enumeration of powers conferred on Congress, 
expressly provides that Congress shall have 
power “to borrow money on the credit of 
the Uni'ed States.” Here is no prohibition of 
the power to issue Treasury notes. Not so, 
however, in regard to the States. The same Con- 
stitution provides, that ‘no State shall emit bills 
of credit;” but as to this Government, there is no 
inhibition in the Constitution. I think it clearly 
follows from this, that the power to i-sue Treasury 
or Government notes is involved in the power to 
borrow money. The most familiar principle of 
reason and common sense teaches us, that if Con- 
gress have the power to create a debt, (a power 
expressly given,) a power, from necessity, resu'ts 
to give to the lender the evidence of that debt, 
either in a note, bond, or certificate of stock. The 
power to borrow would be nugatory, unless the 
power to give the evidence of such borrowing fol- 
lowed. But we are not altogether left to implica- 
tion upon this point. The same section of the 
Constitution which confers upon Congress the 
power “to borrow money,” also gives it the power 
to provide for “the punishment of counterfeiting 
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the securities of the United States.” What secur. 
ties? Dues the Constitution any where prescribe 
the form of security to be given by Congress, whey 
it exercises this clearly expressed power of borrow. 
ing money? Surely not. Why isa note on ine. 
rest more objectionable, or rather unconsiitutiona| 
than a certificate of a stock bearing interest? With, 
out the provision for punishing counterfeiters of 
Government securities, and without the prohibition 
to the States to issue bills of credit, the power to 
issue Treasury notes would have clearly resulted 
from the power to borrow money; but when the 
clause conferring the power to borrow money is 
viewed in convection with the other provisions of 
the Constitution to which I have adveried, there 
surely remains no ground to doubt the existence 
of the power to issue notes. I protest against the 
inference, that I am an advocate of the doctrine of 
“implied power-;” still when I read in the same 
Constitution which gives the power to issue Tyea- 
sury notes, an express power to “make all laws 
that shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers expressed in the instrument,” 
I surely cannot be deemed very heretical for con- 
erding that the power to give a note, or other 
evidence of debt, “is necessary and proper” for 
carrying into effect the power to borrow money. 
But it is contended that the power to issue Trea. 

sury notes was expressly denied by the convention 
which framed the Constitution; and reference has 
been made to the Madison papers, recently pub- 
lished, te show that the power to emit bills of credit 
was stricken out of a section of the Constitution as 
origivally reported. Sir, 1 do not admit that Trea. 
sury notes, bearing an interest, are “‘bills of credit,” 
in the sense of the Constitution. The bills of cre- 
dit, the issuing of which Congress prohibited to the 
States, were nothing more nor less than paper mo- 
ney—<such as your continental money —from which 
the peeple had sustained such ruinous los-es and 
sacrifices under the old confederation. Treasury 
notes do not enter into general circulation as mo- 
ney. They never have done so. At all events, it 
has never yet been my fortune to see one; and 
from the debates of the convention, as repoited by 
Mr. Madison, it expressly appears that the most 
premisent members of the convention, who voted 
to strike out the clause, ‘and emit bills on the cre- 
dit of the United States,” admitted that if this 
clause were stricken eut, the power to issue notes 
was involved in the power to berrow. Gouveneur 
Morris moved to strike out the clause, “‘and emit 
bills on the credit of the United States,” and re- 
marked that “striking out the words will leave room 
still for notes of a responsible minister, which will 
do all the good, without the mischief.” Mr. Gor- 
bam was for striking out, without inserting any 
prohibition. ‘If, said he, the words stand, they 
may suggest and lead to the measure.” He fur- 
ther remarked: ‘‘The power to issue notes, as far 
as it is necessary or safe, is involved in the power 
to borrow money.”’ But this is not all. In anote 
by Mr. Madison, which may be found in the third 
volume, page 1343 of his papeis, in reference to 
the vote to strike out the clause, “‘and emit bills on 
the credit of the United States,” he remarks, (the 
vote being nine States to two:) 

“This vote in the affirmative by Virginia was occasioned by 
the acquiescence of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied that 
striking out the words would not disable the Government from 
the use of public notes, as far as they could be safe and proper, 
and would only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, and 


particularly for making the bills a tender, either for public or 
private debts.” 


Thus, sir, it clearly appears, that the vote te 
strike out the words “and emit bills on the credit of 
the United States” was given on the supposition 
that the power to issue notes would still be left to 
the Government, but that the delegation of an ex- 
press power todo so would only have the effect of 
suggesting and leading to the measure unnecessari- 
ly. Mr. V. said, he now considered the argument 
in favor of the power to issue Treasury notes com- 
plee, brief as it was. He would proceed to submit 
a few addi ional considerations fur preferring Trea- 
ry notes to a permanent loan, or rather, to answer 
one or two objections urged against this mode of 
borrowing money. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ING] tells us, that these notes will be means of sub- 
jecting the Government creditor to losses and sacri- 
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fices, inasmuch as the Government will pay him 
with them, and then he will be shaved. This cer- 
tainly has not been the case with the notes that 
have been issued, nor would it be the case with 
those that would be issued under this act. The 
public creditor had never been compelled to take 
them; but, it is a well known fact, that they have 

nerally been preferred to specie. You aad I, 
Mr. Chairman, would prefer pocketing a few of 
them any day, to carrying home specie, if, contrary 
io our usual ill luck, an unexpected balance of our 

ay should remain at the end of the session. But 
ihe gentleman says that they will serve to aggta- 
yate the distress, by sucking up all the surplus capi- 
tal in our commercial cities. This, sir, rather con- 
ficts with his former position. If it be true that 
they will be a favorite investment for capitalists, 
it must be on acccount of their intrinsic excellence, 
and then, surely, there can be no danger that the pub- 
lic creditor will be shaved. Instead of aggravating, 
they will go far, very far, towards relieving the 
distress; for they will be used for purposes of remit- 
tance and exchange, and will draw from the banks 
and foree into circulation large sums hoarded 
there. Why should these notes now be such a 
bugbear? Within the last three years, you have 
authorized the issuing of twenty millions of dollars 
of them; nineteen millions have actually been 
jssued; and on the 31 of March, instant, only 
42,100,000 of this sum were out and unredeemed. 
Have not all your expectations in regard to them 
been realized? If they have been redeemed, it has 
been done by the revenues of the Government. 
You anticipated your revenues. They came in af- 
terwards, and you redeemed your notes. Suppose 
that, in 1837, instead of issuing your notes, you 
had resorted to a permanent loan, and created a 
stock; think you that any portion of that loan would 
now have been paid. No, sir. It would only 
have been the nucleus around which a pretty for- 
midable national debt would, by this time, have 
been formed. Instead ef applying those resources 
your Secretary has applied to keeping you out of 
debt, it would then, no doubt, have been found 
most convenient to have paid merely the interest 
on the Joan, and to have lavished them on objects 
of doubtful atility. The public expenditure 
would not then have been reduced five millions of 
dollars within the last year. Plans and expedients 
to advance the interests of speculators, in the name 
of public improvements, would not then have been 
deteated; and here I cannot but hazard the opinion, 
that if, in 1837, when your means were locked 
up in the the deposite, non-specie paying, banks, 
the friends of the Administration had proposed a 
lean, instead of a resort to Treasury notes, such a 
proposition would have encountered the severest 
Opposition of those very gentlemen who now ob- 
ject to the present mode of relief; you would then 
have heard from the other quarter of the House, 
the same arguments we now urge against a na- 
tional debt. So unreasonabie, sir, is this spirit of 
opposition! Sir, there isa great facility here in 
some quarters to speak cavalierly of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Great injustice is often done 
that gentleman. [ regard him as a most diligent, 
faithful, and able public officer; one who has 
carried the finances of the country through diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, resulting from bank 
abuses and suspensions that would have disheart- 
ened a spirit less active and persevering. Why 
should he be obnoxious to censure, because he 
asks the relief provided for by the bill? No Go- 
vernment in Europe deems it practicab'e always to 
fulfil its engagements with promptitude, without 
some resource to meet the contingency of a fluc- 
tuating revenue. The power to issue exchequer 
bills: in England, may be said to be a perpe- 
taal power with the fiscal department of the Go- 
veroments. Indeed, Parliament hardly ever ad- 
jouras without conferring this power, though her 
revenues, from the nature of their sources, are Jess 
fluctuating than ours. Revenue depending chiefly 
on customs, must necessarily be fluctuat.ng, as it 
is liable to be influenced by all the revulsions and 
vicissidudes of trade and commerce. The ex- 
chequer bills of England are funded, after 
floating for some length of ume. Last year 
bills to the amount of four millions of pounds 
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sterling were funded, and ths year it is 
apprehended that there will be a deficit in 
the ‘Treasury of England ef six m llions of 
pounds, in consequence of causes that could 
not have been foreseen. The war with Chi- 
na is, perhaps, the most prominent of these causes; 
as this operates in two ways. It occasions a loss, 
by the diminished importations of teas, and in- 
creases the naval and military expenditures for the 
year. Even here, sir, we have had a resource to 
meet the contingency of a fluctuating revenue until 
within the last two years. 
not extinguished till 1835. Before that time we 
raised much more revenue than was necessary to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
This surplus was kept on hand ull towards the close 
of the year, and was in the mean time a fund, up- 
on which the Department could, with safety, rely 
in the event of a deficiency of revenue. Afier that 
we had a large and unexpected surplus springing 
from the bloated years of 1834, 1835, and 1836; 
but this has been divided among the States; aad 
now with a scale of imposts constantly descending; 
with the whole commercial world deranged, if not 
paralyzed, we are left without any safeguard or re- 
source ander fluctuations in receipts and expendi- 
tures. Sir, this sheuld not be so. We shoul not 
only make provisions for this year, but goa step 
farther and adopt the suggestions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by creating some permanent safe- 
guard. 

But we are told in conclusion, that there is a 
rermanent deficiency, and that it is owing to the 
extravagant expenditures of this and the last 
Administrations of the General Government. 


Sir, I take issue again with gentlemen on 
this point, and can show that the increas- 
ed expenditeres of the last several years 


have been occasioned, not by the President, 
not by the Adininistration, properly speaking, but 
by the votes of Congress; and more gvrnerally by 
Whig, than by Democratic votes; tha’, so far as 
the Administration is concerned, the in-rease of ex- 
penditure has not even been in proportion to the in- 
creas? of population. It is very easy now to de- 
claim against the large appropriations of past years; 
but gentlemen would merit much more on the 
score of candor and honesty, should they accom- 
pany their patriotic invectives against extravagance, 
with the admission that their own votes have been 
most instrumental in contributing to it. I charge 
the extravagance upon the Legislature—I acquit 
the Executive Depariment of the Government from 
any participation therein. There have been, to be 
sure, causes and sources of expense, which it was 
not in the power of any Administration to control, 
and for which no particular party or branch of Go- 
vernment should be held responsible—such as our 
Indian wars, and the protection of our Northern 
frontier. Mr. V. said he had prépared some state- 
ments and tables, showing the expenses of 1828, 
which was the last year of the administration of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, io 
his eye, [Mr. Apams,] and the expenses of 1838, 
which was one of the years, over the extravagance 
of which Opposition gentlemen now poured out their 
bitterest lamentations; and the comparison he 
had instituted, would prove thatin the Executive 
branch of the Government the increase of expense, 
since 1828, has not been in proportion to the in- 
crease of population, but that the expenses of the 
Legislature have more than doubled since that pe- 
riod. In 1828, the aggregate amount of expendi- 
tures for the support of the Executive Department 
of the Government was $507,127. In 1838, it was 
$556,925. The expenditure of this year was much 
augmented by the actof 4th July, 1836, to re-or- 
ganize the General Land Office. In:lependently of 
the increase occasioned by this act, there has been 
none equal to the increase of population. The in- 
crease in the expenses of the Legisla'ure has, how- 
ever, been ina much greaterraio. In 1828, the 
expenditures of the Legislative Department of the 
Government amounted to $705,955. In 1838, they 
amounted to $1,425,467. A constituent part of 
this latter amount was the sum of $84,358, paid 
for the printing of the House of Representatives; a 
year, be it remembered, when a certain Mr. Allen, 
a new patent Conservative Whig, held the office of 
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Printer. Gentlemen surely will not pretend that 
the frends of the Administration are more culpable 
than the Opposition for this increase of expense of 
our Legislature. We have not always been able 
to boast a majority heve. At all events, the Fe- 
deral Whigs retained in office their favorite Priater 
more than half the period that has elapsed since 
1828. But to continue this comparison a little far- 
ther, and to establish more fully the truth of 
what we have alleged, that it is the legis'ation of 

Congress that has swelled up the aggregate of 
the expenditures of this Government. In 1898, 

our military expenses, exclusive of pensions, 

amounted to $3,666,498. In 1838, to $7,206,655. 

This disproportion arises chiefly from the raising an 
additional regiment of dragoons by the act of 23d 

May, 1836, and from an increase of the military 

establishment of the United States, by the act of 
Sth July, 1838 The latter act, it will be recol- 
lected, filled up ail the companies that were not 
complete. Snrely the Administration is not pecu- 
liarly responsible for this increase of expenditure 
consequent upon the small augmentation of oar 
military force. Our Indian wars—our immene 
Western frontier and our Northern outbreaks,in the 
estimation of gentlemen of all parties, rendered 
this small addition to our military force absolutely 
necessary. I can hardly believe that the party 
which supports the Administration ever will derive, 
or ever could have expected to derive, any advan- 
tage to itself, as a party, from this increase of our 
army; because, sir, at least four-fifths of the of- 
ficers of the army and navy, if they have any po- 
litical feelings at all, are opposed to that great De 

mocratic party which has, for the last twelve years, 
been in the ascendant. There seems to be some- 
thing in their very nature which induces them to 
regard the Democracy with disfavor. Whether it 
be beeause large standing armies never wee, and 
never will be, favorites of the Democratic party, I 
know not; and yet, sr, in the appalling aggregate 
of thatarray of one hundred thousand office hald- 
ers, which this Government is said to command, 
the officers of the armyand navy are always included. 
I speak thus of them, sir, not in a «pirit of re- 
prehension, for Lrank among the cfficers of the 
army and navy many highly valued personal 
friends, but to repel the idea, that the friends of 
the Administration on this floor ever could have 
voted to increase the army, from any hope of in- 
creasing Exeeutive patronage. My intelligent, 
able, and industrious friend fiom North Carolia, 
[Mr. McKay,] was at the head of the Committee 
on Military Affairs when the act passe! to fill up 
the ranks of the army; and thore who have ob- 
served the ever scrupulous and laudable care with 
which he watches the public treasure, the jealousy 
with which he notes, and the freedom and fidelity 
with which he rebukes, any steps towards extrava- 
ganee, come from what quarter they may, can 
hardly be disposed to believe that he ever support- 
ed an increase of our military establishment with- 
out there was the utmost necessity for it. 

Bat, sir, letus pursue our tables and compart- 
sons still farther. In 1828, the aggregate expendi- 
tures for the Indian Department—lIadian anunities 
and Indian treaties —was 4705,084. In 1838, they 
amounted to $5,564,223. And will it be said, 
either that the Administration, present or past, is 
pecaliarly responsible for this vast increase, or that 
we have received no equivalent for this large ex- 
penditure? Sir, since the commencement of Gen. 
Jacks»n’s administration, we have added millions 
upon millions to our public domain by means of 
our Indian treaties, and extinguishing Indian 
titles. We have created a prolific source of re- 
venue for the future, and unless the une n- 
stitutional and mischievous plans of distribu- 
tionists among the States prevail, we will be 
soon most amply reimbursed for all the advaaces 
we have made under Iadian treaties. Sir, this is 
money most judicionsly and profitably invested, 
Again: in 1838, it cost us $439,001 for the pro- 
tection of our Northera frontier; m 1828, nothing, 
because there were no trgables there, or in that vi- 
cinity, In 1818, the building and support of livht- 








houses cost $261,305; in 1838, $445,352: and this, 
sir, in consequence of the increase of 1 ght-houses 
by acis of Congress. In 1828, the sum paid for 
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the survey and improvements of ports, rivers, and 
harbors, amounted to $121,094; in 1838, it reached 
the very formidab'e amount of $1,188,576. And 
you need only refer to the yeas and nays to ascer- 
tain which of the two parties on this floor have 
been most favorable to appropriations of this de- 
scription. Have they ever encountered opposition 
here? It has been chiefly from the friends of the 
Administration. My friend and colleague, the 
former distinguished chairman of the Committe 
of Ways and Means, (Mr. Camerecena,] gene- 
rally voted against appropriations for objects of 
this description; and to shew that the policy of ex- 
pendiag the public treasure io the improvement of 
harbors, rivers, and ports, is a favorite policy with 
the Opposition, he needed only refer to demonstra- 
tions very recently made by two of his Whig col- 
leagues, [Messis. Barnarp and Marvin] Both 
had proposed bills for these purposes, and both had 
mae long specches in favor of annua.y setting 
apart large appiopriations for objects of this 
deseription. Let me no', then, be told that 
the enormous necrease under this single head, 
from $121,094, to nearly two mithons ol 
dollars, is the fruit of the policy of this or the past 
Administration. These appropriations have ever 
found favor with Federal high-bank, high-tanff 
Whigs. Though I plead gut'ty to the charge of 
having voted for many of them, I am sorry to be 
constrained to admit or contend that they find their 
justification (if jastified they can be) inthe prin- 
ciples of latitudinarian Whigery. They are the 
favorite appropriations of the Whigs; and it is a 
little unkind, when they rebuke us for the increase 
of expenditures within the last twelve years, that 
they should remember to forget that most of this 
increase is attributable to objects, for which they 
not enly voted, but which may be regarded as the 
offspring of their own principles and affect ons. 
Had not Genera! Jackson vetoed the Maysville 
road bill, and had not the Democracy sustained him 
in this great step, could you undertake to tell me of 
the mad prodigality and reckless expenditures you 
would now have beheld and deplored? Sir, it was 
this veto that closed the largest, the most alarm- 
ing outletto the public Treasury, a measure no 
less salutary than bold, for which te received 
from the new-fangled Whigs of the day, nought 
but the most unmeasured derision and viluperation; 
A word as to your naval es'ablishment, and I 
shall have finished my comparison of expenditures 
In 1828, the expenditure for building vessels of 
war was $226,387. In 1838, it was $1,490 928. 
Will you taunt the Administration for this 
ncrease? The party in power has generally 
teen suspected of not be.ng quite friendly enough 
to ths arm of our national defence. Federalists 
often claim it as their pet; as the child of their own 
peculiar nursing. Mr. Jefferson was ridiculed for 
his pred:lection for gunboats, as opposed to a navy. 
You claim the merit, sir, of having early tak n this 
interest to your bosom. Ithas been well, however, 
ut not too well, guarded by the past and present 
Administrations; and is it just now, that you should 
make the fostering care which we have extended to 
it a subject of reproach? About as just, sir, as are 
all the reproaches you are heaping upon us for the 
increase of the expenditures of the Government; 
expenditures for whch you, as a party, have uni- 
formly voied, and for opposing which you would 
have rebuked us, as most faithless to the public in- 
terest. Ifthe expenditures have been increased 
since 1823, you are more than particeps criminis. 

Though the avgmentation ia the expenditures 
has, within the last fourteen years, been conside- 
rable, by means of legislation, fer which, as I have 
shown, the Opposition are at least equally responsi- 
ble with the friends of the Administration; yet has 
it not been as great as within other specified peri- 
ods of our histury, ner has it kept pace with the 
progress of population and wea th. In the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, you will 
find a very full and lucid exposijion of the increase 
of expenditure as compared with the increase of 
wealth and population. I bez leave to call the 
atiention of the commitiee to one or two paragraphs 
of that very able document. 

“The precise periods (says the Secretary) when the greatest 


increases happened, and the rate of them, have not kept a uni- 
form pace with the progress of population and wealth. In many 
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respects, the ratio has not been nearly sv great during the last 
enor twenty years, as in some previous terms. Thua, the 
whole expenses of the Government in 1793, with the exception 
before mentioned, were about three millions yearly; and in 
1818, afier the lapse of a quarter of a century, had increased, 
though in a period of peace, to fifteen millions of dollars, or 
fivefold, while our population in that period had only doubled. 
But during the next sixteen or seventeen years, 28 in 1834 and 
1836, the expenses had enlarged not twenty-five per cent. while 
our population had advanced at least sixty-six percent. Du- 
ring the present year, (1839,) thoughin intermediate periods, 
chiefly from Indian wars and removals, considerably higher, 
they will not exceed the amount in 1818 more than sixty-six per 
cent. while our population has since increased more than 
eighty-four per cent. Again’ take the progress of the ordinary 
civil jn which include those of the Executive, Legisia- 
tive, and Indian Departments, miscellaneous and foreign inter- 
course; all of them united were but a little over halfa million of 
dollars in 1793, while in 1818 they had increased to nearly four 
millions, or eight hundred per cent. though our population had 
auemented only one hundred per cent. But since the last date, 
that class of expenditures has not enlarged forty per cent, 
having not been over five millions anda halfin either 1837 
1538, or probably 1839, while our population has advanced 
eighty-four per cent. or more than double that rate.”’ 


Thus, sir, ym perceive that, great as has becn 
the increase of expenses by means of the legisla- 
tion of Congress, it has not yet been equal to the 
increase of wealth and population. There is an- 
other cause which, in some measure, no doubt, 
contributed to this increase of our expenses, which, 
[ trust, will not very soon occur again. I refer to 
the unwieldy surplus which flowed from the spirit 
of speculation produced by the expansicn of the 
Bank of the United States in 1834, and the pur- 
suit of the same p licy by the Statebanks. Impor- 
tations of foreign goods swelled from one hundred 
and cne millions of dollars in 1833, to one hun- 
dred and ninety millions in 1836; and the sales of 
your public lands at once swelle{ from three or 
four millions per year to twenty-four millions, in 
the bloated year of 1836. The duties upon this 
unprecedented'y heavy importation, and the pro- 
ceeds of this immense sale of public lands, brought 
into your Treasury more than forty millions of 
dollars beyond the ordinary wants of the Govern- 
ment. The scheme of distribution among the 
States was at once conceived by a party in 
Congress; though there was another party 
here who consc:entiously believed that this would 
be the most mischievous and alarming dispo- 
sition that could be made of the surplus; 
and not a few thought that it wou'd be better, far 
better, that it were sunk in the bottom of the ocean; 
that it would be an example that would impair the 
independence of the States; create a reliance, on 
their part, upon this great Federal head; and serve 
to make this Government the collector of taxes for, 
and the distributor of, largesses to the members of 
this Confederacy. Many gentlemen were thus in- 
duced, no doubt, to favor appropr ations that would 
not have received their sanction had not this 
scheme of distribution been on foot. They voted 
for objects, that would not otherwise have eom- 
manded their support, because they looked upon 
such dispositions of the public treasure as a lesser 
evil than the alternative of distribution. Sir, | had 
the honor of recording my vote against the depo- 
site or distribution bill; and I look back upon it 
with more pride end satisfaction than on any other 
vote of my life. A distinguished Senator from 
Missouri proposed to app!y a considerable portion 
of this surplus to the purpose of erectng an ade- 
quate line of fortifications along our seaboard; and 
well would it have been if this judicious and con- 
stiitu‘ional disposition had been made. Then, sir, 
would the nation have no cause to tremble with 
alarm for our large cities at the slightest pros- 
pect of a conflict with a foreign power. Then 
would we have secured a guarantee for a long 
peace, by exhibiting an adequate pveparation 
for war. Yes, sir, all the 
the enemies of distribution are already 
justfied by actaal events. Many of the 
States, under this new impetus, have been precipi- 
tated into the wildest extravagance; chimerical pro- 
jects have been undertaken, now abandoned or 
suspended; the credit of many of the States has 
been sunk so low in Eurepe as to make every 
American abroad blush and hang his head. Paese, 
gentlemen, are among th» fruits Which have arisen, 
in a measure, from your policy of dis'ribution; but 
these are not the worst. A dispositi_n is indirectly 
engentered in the States tu look to this Govern- 
ment for supplies; for the means of extricatiag 
them from the effects of their own folly and extra- 
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Senate, 


and distributionists is already whetted for our pub. 
he dumain; that once denationalized and severe, 
your cusioms will have to respond to the ney, 
horse-leech cry of “Give—give;” and unless thic 
alarming spirit be, in this stage of it, rebuked any 
checked, your whole Government will be practica). 
ly changed, and the Jong deterred hopes ot Federa|. 
ists and consolidationisis will be consummated, 











CUMBERLAND ROAD BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, April 1, 1840. 

The bill for the continuation of the Cumberlan, 
road, in the States of Ohiv, Indiana, and Illinois 
was taken up for consideration; and the question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. Cray o; 
Alabama to strike out the two per cent. clause, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentacky addressed the Senate a; 
length in favor of the amendment; and the question 
being taken thereon, it was rejected—ayes 17, nays 
19, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dixon, Henderson, King, Lumpkin, Phe!ps, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Ruggles, Southard, Strange, and Web. 
ster—17, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, 
Brown, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grandy, Linn, Nicholas, 
Pierce, Robinson, Smith of -Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, Wali, White, Wright, ani 
Young-—19, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama then proposed, as an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill, and insert the following as a sub- 
stitute: 

“That the two per cent. of th= nett proceeds of 
tie sales of public lands in the several States o/ 
Ohio, Indiana, Iliinois, and Mis-ouri, which may 
accrue after the passage of this act, and which was 
reserved by the several acts for the admission o| 
said several States into the Union, to be applied \ 
the laying out and construction of roads leating 
the said States respectively, be, and the same i: 
hereby, relinquished to said State respectively, to 
be paid over to such person or persons as may be 
authorized to receive the same, to be applied by said 
States re-pectively, to such roads or canals within 
their several limits, as they think proper: Provided 
the Legislatures of each of said States shall, before 
receiving any part of the said fund, pass an act, ir- 
revocable without the consent of Congress, assent- 
ing-to the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. C. said as it seemed, from the vote just taken, 
that we were to go on appropriating money for 
this road, on the pretext that the General Govern- 
ment wes to be refunded out of the two per cent. 
arising from the sales of the public lands, in the 
Siates to and through which it was to run, notwith- 
standing that fund, present and prospective, had 
been exhausted more than three times told, he 
now proposed to put an end to this enormous an- 
nual drain from the Treasury, by giving up all 
that was hereatier to accrue. He said surely, 
when it had been shown that the whole amount of 
the two per cent. fund of the four States, (Onio, Iao- 
diana, Iilinois, and Mi-souri,) which bad now 
accrued, was but $1,096,012 18; and that we had 
appropriated and expended $6,609,467 76—ex- 
ceeding the amount they had any right to claim, 
the sum of $5,513,395 58—they would consent to 
take all the fund which was hereafter to accrue, 
and release us from any further expenditure. Mr. 
C. said this must be regarded on all hands asa 
liberal proposition. The frends of the road 
claimed the appr priation, on the ground that it 
was either now, or would become, payable under 
the compacts with those Sta‘es_ reserving the fund; 
and how conld they reject this proposition, when 
noone denied that we had gone far beyond the 
amount which had accrged in past expenditures, 
and even tosurrender all that could possibly accrue 
hereafie:? He thought this question would deter- 
mine how far the two per cent. really had any thing 
to do with the bill, or the money it granted. 

To gentlemen who represented States not inie- 
rested in the road, Mr. C, said his amendment 
ough to be altegether acceptably “e had shows 
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jn an early stage of the discussion, that if every 
acre of the lands remaining unsold in the four 
States, could be sold for $1 25 per acre, (and no 
Senator had pretended it could,) the two per cent. 
on the proceeds would only amount to§1,426,108 56. 
Even if that sum ceuld possibly be realized, we 
should be purchasing our release on good terms; 
for, if the land would sell atall, it would not all 
be sold in half acentury—during all which time the 
fund would be slowly accruing, whilst more than the 
amount would be taken from the Treasury in a year 
ortwo more. Mr. C. said, taking into considera- 
tion the reduced prices at which the refuse 
jands in those States might be expected to sell— 

rhap; not exceeding one half the present mi- 
nimum price per acre—the whole two per cent. 
fund hereafter to accrue would never amount to 
a million of dollars. Then, taking into view the 
claims of the States interested, to have the road 
completed on the plan which had been pursued, 
and that the cost of so finishing it was estimated 
by the engineer at $7,896,045 44, he thought all 
must entertain the opinion that we should do 
well by making the surrender proposed by his 
amendment. Large as the cost of itscompletion was 
estimated, Mr. C. said he did not believe it equal 
to theamount of expenditure that would be re- 
quired. 
the severa] States would accept the proposed relin- 
quishment, we should save to the United States 
about seven millions of dollars. With this brief 
explanation, he said he would leave his amend- 
ment to the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. PRESTON also advocated the amendment, 
and opposed the bill at some length. 

Mr. YOUNG replied to Mr. Cray and Mr. 
Preston, and went into an extended argument in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama remarked, in reply to 
Mr. Youns, that hitherto, the two per cent. fund, 
accrued and accruing on the sales of the public 
Jands in the four States, for whose benefit this road 
was to be made, had been the basis of the whole 
argument in favor of the appropriation. But 
now, when it had been clearly demonstrated, that 
the entire fund, so far as sales had been, or ever 
could be made, had been long since exhausted; and, 
consequently, that the General Government had 
more than performed its compacts with those se- 
veral States, the Senator trom Illinois [Mr. 
Youne] had assumed the bold and new ground, 
that the Cumberland road did not rest upon the 
compacts! If this be the fact (-aid Mr. C.) why 
was the bill framed with reference to those com- 
pacts? Why did it contain a clause for the reim- 
bursement of the United States, from the fund 
arising under them? And why were the friends of 
the bill, including the Senator from Iilinos, so 
averse to striking out that clause, on the motion 
made for that purpose? Mr. C. said, if the Sena- 
tor was justified in ihe position he now assumed,the 
pertinacity with which he and his friends clang to the 
clause for reimbursement, under the compacts, was 
most extraordinary. H¢2 said the stage of the dis. 
cussion at which this ground had been taken, and a 
recurrence to the course of argument which pre- 
ceded it, gave it very much the appvarance of an 
afterthought. The friends of the bill had not only 
resisted striking out the clause, connecting it with 
the compacts between the United States and Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, but they had suc- 
ceeded in overruling Mr. C’s motion; they would 
not agree, he said, to place the measure, as he had 
desired them, upon its own merits, independent of 
any hope or claim upon the two per cent. fund, 
but still it retained that feature. Yet the Senator 
from Illinois now maintains that the Cumberland 
road does not rest upon the compacts with the 
States interested! He said he would leave it to 
the Senate to say whether this course was not 
Strangely inconsistent with the whole argument 
against his amendment, and the vote by which it 
had been overraled. 

Mr. C. said, the Senator from Mlinois, to aid 
him in bis new p»siton, now also contended that 
Mr. Jefferson thought this road constitutional. 
Now, said Mr. C if tre gentlemin means to con- 
vey the idea that Mr. Jefferson believed the Gene- 
ral Government possessed the constitutional power 





Hence it was fair to conclude, that, if | 





jection to this proposition from any quarter. 
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Cumberland Road—Mr. Webster. 


to make roads or canals within the States, | deny 
the assertion, and challenge him to the proof. Can 
the Senator from Illinois, or any other gentleman, 
show asingle sentence in all that Mr. Jefferson 
has said, or written, to warrant the belief that he 
ever enier.ained the op'nion that this Government 
possessed power to make internal improvements? 
No, sir, said Mr. C. itis impossible—except so far 
as to agree to expend two per cent. of the nett pro- 
cee}s of the public lands in making roads to the 
new States, to accelerate the setthement and fa- 
cilitate the sale of the national domain, as he had 
stated in a former part of the discussion; and this 
was a meie incident to the “power to dispose of, 
and make all nee {fal rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territor’ or o'her property belonging to 
the United States.” But, although in this aspect, 
that distinguished Republican had approved of bills 
making appropriations for the Camberland road; 
and alitvough those bills had antic:pated the accrue- 
ment of the fund reserved for that purpose; he had 
never exceeded its ultimate probable amount; nor 
had he ever signed a bill which did not promise 
reimbursement. 

But the Senator inquires how, with such views 
as I ‘have expressed, | can vote to relinquish the 
two per cent. hereafier to accrue in those States? 
To this, said Mr. C. I answer, | do so on the prin- 
ciple of quieting a vexatious claim, and by way ot 
buying our peace. He alluded to what was com- 
monly called the Yazoo claim, known to have 
Oniginated in fraud, and to have been iotally 
invalid. Yet the General Government had 
given the claimants 5,000,060 dollars, to get rid 
of a troublesome question, He also said, even 
in the hs'ory of this road, there was precedent 
enough for such legislation. It was on the princi- 
ple to which he referred, that several acts had been 
passed, making large appropriations for the Cum- 
berland road on this side of the Ohio, conditioned 
that the several States through which it passed 
wvuld accept the road within their respective 
limits, and keep it up. Indeed, he said, a session 
of Congress seldom occurred, that some act did not 
pass, founded on this principle of compromise; and 
he had no hesitancy in saying that one more ad- 
vantageous or necessary than that proposed, had 
never been passed. 

The Senator had bropght up, too, the application 
of the Legislature of Alabama for a relinquishment 
of the works which had been commenced on the 
Tennessee river. Mr. C. asked, where was the 
analogy between that case and the present? He 
answered, none whatever; and alihough the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was at the head of the Comm ttee 
on Roads and Canals, to which the memorial from 
the Legisla'ure of Alabama had been referred at 
the last session, and again atan early day of the 
present session, Mr. C. said, from the Senator’s al- 
lusion to the subject, he feared he had never read 
it. He said he would inform the Senator from 
Illinois that the two eases were entirely dissimilar 
The friends of the Cumberland road not only 
claimed $459,000 now, but that nealy $3,000,000 
more, in al, should be appropriated for its 
completion. The application from Alabama 
was, not that Congress should appropriate 
more money for the completion of the canal, 
bat that the work might be relinquished to 


the Stare, that she might finish the improvements | 


herself. Mr. C. could see no good ground for ob- 


‘The 
compietion of the canal, er the removal! of the ob- 
structions to the navigation of the Tennesse river, 
presented by the muscle shoals, on- some o her 
plan, was, he said, all-important to the agricultural 
and commercial interests of the northern part of 
Alabama, and also to those of several other States. 
Connected, as this improvement was, with the com- 
merce of all the Western and Southwestern States, 
in a greater or less degree, it had much higher 
claims to the aid of the National Treasiry than 
any turnpike road running through the interior of 
the States. This work baving been commenced by 
the General Government, application had been 
made in fi rmer years for further appropriations to 
complete it; but they had been made in vain. The 
State had despaired of ‘further aid, and now made 
the very reasonable request that it might be given up 
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to her own exclusivecontrol. He said he weuld take 
this occasion to invile the consideration of the com- 
mittee to the subject, and hoped, whatever might 
be their conclusion, they would at least report their 
Views upon the memorial, and let the Senate judge 
of its merits, 

Mr. WEBSTER said, it must be acknowledged 
that this bill calls for the appropriation of a large 
amount of money, considering the present state of 
the Treasury; and, as the object is not embraced 
in any estimate submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, we shail be very likely, hereafter, to hear 
Congress reproached with extravagance, and with 
disregard of the economical maxims of the Execu- 
tive. Iam induced, nevertheless, to yote for the 
bill. I regret that some of its f{mends place its sup 
port on grounds which do not appear to me to be 
substantial. They treat the subject as matter of 
contract. They refer to the provision by which, 
when these Northwestern States were respectively 
admitted into the Union, two per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands were to be reserved, to 
be applied by Congress to the making of road: 
leading to the States; and there is in this bill a see- 
tion purporting to charge this appropriation to that 
fund. Ihave voted to strike out that section, be- 
cause the fund has long since been exhausted and 
expended. This every one knows. Yet the sec- 
tion is retained to give the color of contract or ob 
lization to the bill, instead of leaving it in the plain 
character of a bill making a direct grant of money 
out of the Treasury for constructing a road. This 
section is a little narrow is‘hmus, along which a 
few friends, it is hoped, may persuade themselves 
to walk, who are afraid of the broad general ground 
of the Constitution—a sort of bridle path, whieh 
they can thread along, and arrive at an affirmative 
vite, by a way not known to others. Lam against 
these contrivances, and place my support of the 
measure on grounds entirely different. 

[tis new fifieen years, 1 think, since I was first 
called upon, as a member of Congress, to act upon 
the subject of this road. It had then reached the 
Ohio. [ took some pains, at that time, to explain 
the grounds of my vote in favor of the appropria- 
tion, and I have never seen reason to change them. 
On the present occasion, I shall only merely refer 
to them. 

The Northwestern territory was ceded to the 
United State; under the Confederation; and, on 
the adoption of the present Constitution, this vast 
publ c domain fell under the control of Congress. 
All the property and rights belonging to the United 
States under the Confederation devoived upon this 
Government by the establishment of the present 
Consutution, as did also all their debts, compacts, 
treaties, and oblizations. And the Constitation 
expressly declares that Congress sha!l have power 
to dispe se of this territory, and to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting it. 

Under ths authority, Congress has caused the 
the territory to be surveyed, the lands laid off into 
townships and sections, and great portions of them 
sod to settlers. The new Sta'es have thus sprang 
up, and becn admitted into the Union, successively, 
as they have attained the proper ainount of popu- 
lation. 

In general, Congress has done nothing to pro- 
mote the sale of these lands, but to survey them 
and lot them out; and, whi'e yet held by Govern- 
men’, and for five years after, none of them are 
taxable by the State Governments. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, therefore, in relation to 
these lands, is agreat untaxed preprietor. As a 
great proprietor, then, holding these lands for sale, 
is any thing more reasonable than that it should 
open the country, make roads threvgh it, render it 
accessible, and thus bring the lands into market? Is 
not this just what any large individual proprietor of 
forest lands would find it his interest to de? Congress 
has express authority to make ail needful rules and 
regulations for the whole subject. It has made 
already a mass of rales. It has made Jines for ex- 
ploring, rules for surveying, and running rules, and 
rules for selling and r ceiving payment. Many of 


these rules and regulations necessarily incor, in 
| carrying them in'o effect, great expense; yet no one 
| doubts that all such expenses may be very preper- 
| ly paid out of the Treasury. And if Congress 
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choose to go further, and make regulations for the 
opening of roads through the country, I cannot see 
the least constitutional objection to it. And what 
strikes me very forcibly is, that, so long as one of 
these regions of country remains a territory, nobody 
Objects to making roads in it by the authority of 
Congress, and paying the expense out of the Trea- 
sury. Bat the public territory, so far as it remains 
unsold, is under the control of Congress after a 
State is established, as well as before. It is as 
much the duty of Congress to take care of it, to sell 
it advantageously, and to do every thing necessary 
and proper for the purpose of making such sales, 
after a State exists, as while the territorial form of 
government existed. There is, it is true, a difficul- 
ty, rather theoretica] than practical, springing up, 
or which, by possibility, might spring up, by the 
establishment of the State Government; that is to 
say, there might possibly be a difficulty about juris- 
diction. It might be necessary, in some imaginable 


‘eases, to carry the road over lands belonging to in- 


dividuals; in other imaginable cases, it might 
be necessary to exercise some authority, re- 


sembling municipal authority, for the protec- 
ton of the read. Sut these cases are all 
hypothetical. No actual difficul'y bas ever oc- 


curred; and, as to the mere power of appropriat on, 
there cannot be the slightest difference in the two 
cases, of States and Territories. There must, in 
each case, be a proper object—an object within the 
just power of Congress. And if this objects exists, 
the right to expend money upon it is as clear in 
one case asthe other. I suppose it was merely 
with reference to this question of jurisdiction that 
Mr. Jefferson deemed the concurrence of the States 
important; although the question then pending had 
more appearance of doubt, as the road then to be 
constructed was on this side of the region of the 
public lands, and within the old States. [tis very 
certain that if, in a given case, Congress has not 
power, under the Constitution, to make a grant of 
money, itcannot obtain that power by ob'aining 
the consent of three or four States for its 
The power must rest, and it does res' 
anthority of Congress 

It is said that this 1s a loeal object, and that, in 
carrying it forward, we, in efiect, tax the whole 
people for the benefit of a part. tut this may be 
said of almost every thing. To be sure, the road 
is local; and so is every fort, every harbor, every 
pier, every light house, and every armory and ar- 
senal in the United States. But they are not, for 
that reason, less within the just exercise of the pow- 
ers of Congress, or less deserving its attention. 
The money, it is true, is to be paid out of the Trea- 
sury; but then the public lands are constantly pay- 
ing money into the Treasury. Suppoce it had been 
the practice to keep the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands in a distinct fund, separated from the 
general moneys of the Treasury: M would seem 
plain enough that out of this fund any reasonable 
sum might be applied for the purpose of making 
roads tv and throngh the lands, for the purpose of 
bringing them into the market. 

There is yet another view of the sabject, which 
exhibits, I think, the duty of Congress ina clear 
light. We commence the setilement of these 
forest lands by the work of the surveyor. We 
cause them to be laid off into townships and 
sections. We then advertise them for sale by sec- 
tions, or smaller quantities, to accommodate set- 
tlers. A few settlers buy their lots, fell the timber, 
begin cultivation, and build their houses. Bat 
there must be roads from house to house; there 
must be bridges over the streams; much cost and 
labor are demanded for these and similar neigh- 
borhood purposes. And this cost and labor are 
supplied by the settlers. Meantime the United 
States, owners still of the greater part of the lo's 
and sectiens, contribute nothing, and are taxed for 
nothing. It has not been thought proper or con- 
venient, for general reasons, that the Government 
should be called on to bear any part of this ex- 
pense, though it may be a very heavy expense, as 
all know who ave acquainted with the settlement 
of new countries. 

Bat, as the Government does nothing in com- 
mon with other and smaller proprietors, for these 


exercise 
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smaller objects, the reason is greater that, on a 
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Cumberland Roal—Mr._ Calhoun. 
larger scale, and in regard to larger and more ge- 
neral objects, it should make its just contribution. 

I say nothing of the expense of the road, only 
that I believe it has cost a great deal more than it 
need to have cst. It has been sometimes very 
badly manage!. I hope the money may be more 
economically expended hereafter. But I am of 
opinion that the work ought to go on; and, not- 
withstanding that the Treasury is not overflowing, 
and notwithstanding that the Executive branches of 
Government do not recommend it, nor include the 
expense in the annual estimates, I shall yet give 
my vote for the dill, and hope it may pass. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that he was thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that .he General Government was wholly 
unfit to carry on works of internal improvement, 
and that, in his solicitude to see the termination of 
the whole system, he would vote for the amend- 
ment offered as a substitate for this bill by his 
friend from Alabama, (Mr. Cray] He believed 
the offer was a liberal one, and ought to be ac- 
cepted by the States interested. It went beyond 
the measure of real justice in the spirit of com- 
promise, and the hope that it would put anent 
to this distracting question, and the system of 
which it constitutes a part. It was only in that 
view, he could justify his support of the proposition. 
Indeed, he believed that the fund was entirely 
exhausted, and that the States interested in the 
road had no just claim to further appropriaiion or 
aid from the Government. 

He could not concur in the epinion of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, Mr. Younc. That Senator ac- 
knowledged that a sum much greater than could 
ever be derived from the two per cent. fund had 
heen expended on the road, but insists, that on a 
fair construction of the compact with the States 
interested, a large portion of the sum expended 
ought not to be charged to that fund. He rested 
his construction on the expression, that the money 
should be expended on roads leading to the 
State, which he so consiraed as to make it 
the duty of the Government, under the com- 
pact,to carry the road actually to the limits 
of the Svates, and which, if correct, would 
oblige us to finish the road throvehout its whole 
extent to the borders of Misscuri. In giving this 
construction, he distinguished between “to” and 
“towards.” 

He (Mr. C.) did not think it necessary to go into 
this verbal discussion He rested his opinion on 
more solid ground. It was, in fact, too late to 
inquire into the trae mexning of the compact in 
reference to the fund. Two points were certain. 
In the first place, that the Government is not 
bound toexpend more than two per cent. cn the 
road, and that the fund had been exhausted. 
And, in the next place, that it had been ex- 
hausted by the votes, in part, of the members of the 
States interested in that fund, and at the earnest 
solicitation of the States which they represent, and 
against the strenuous opposition of a large portion 
of the members from other parts of the Union. 
It is too late to say the fund is not liable for such 
expenditures. They are estopped by}their own acts. 
The very case stated by the Senator would illustrate 
what he said. He asks, if an undertaker should 
engage to spend $10,000 to build a house for you, 
and should spend that sum on the foundation, 
would that falfil his engagement? Yes, certainly, 
if that be the limit of the amount agreed to 
be spent, and if you stood by and insisted he 
should spend the whole sum he had engaged to 
do on the foundation; and such is precisely the 
present case. . 

Nor could he agree with the opinion of the Se- 
nator from Ohio, [Mr. Tapran.] He takes the 
ground that justice demands the appropriation; that 
in consequence of this, and other improvements by 
the Government, we have receiveda much higher 
price for the land sold, than what we could other- 
wisefhave got, and that the purchasers have already 
paid for the road in this increase of price. He 
attempted tojestablish bis position” by reference 
to the price at which Connecticut sold her reserve, 
which he stated to be forty cents the acre. In an- 
swer to this, it is sufficient t» remark that ihe pub- 
lic lands, so far from affording an incume, have 
not yet returned to the General Goverament the 
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sum expended for them, as wasstated and not de. 

nied in the recent discussion on the questien of 

assuming the State debts; and that, of course, if the 

road has been thus far constructed, and it it is to 

be continued, must be constructed at the expense 

of the commeree of the country, our only available 
source of revenue in reality. 

But another, and not less decisive answer, might 
be given to the argument. So far from Selling on 
beiter, we have sold on worse terms than Connec. 
ticut. She sold her whole interest in the gross, jp. 
cluding good and bad land, without expense, a). 
most a half century ago, for cash in hand, or, what 
is the same, paper well secured, with interes 
while we have been selling through all the interme. 
diate period, piece by piece, of our best land, at a 
heavy expense. It requires but little knowledge of 
figures to show that, taking interest into the esti. 
mate, she has realized a clear profit per acre far 
greater than what we have, without making any 
deduction for expenses, trouble, and responsibility 
of managemen'. ; 

He had now showed that this appropriation can- 
not be defended on the claims of justice. If, then, 
it can be defended at all, it must be on the broad 
and general ground of expediency and constitu. 
tionality, on which every other work of the same 
description would s'and. He would not assent to 
the ingenious attempt of the Senator from New 
York, (Mr. Wricur,] to distinguish it from other 
works of the kind. That Senator acknowledged 
that the two per cent. fund had been long since ex. 
hausted, and admitted that witheut the provision in 
this bill charging the work on that fund, there 
wou'd be no distinction between an appropriation 
for this and any other road; and yet, with these ad- 
missions, he undertook the herculean task of prov- 
ing that the retention of the provision charging 
the appropriation on that exhausted fund, would, 
by sume magic, make a material distinction be 
tween this and all other roads. His intellect, he 
acknowledged, was too obtuse to perceive the dif- 
ference; unless, indeed, it be meant that. if the 
provision were retained, it would have the effect to 
prevent the President, in the exercise of his ap- 
proving power, from looking beyond the act itself, 
and ascertaining whether, in truth, the fund was 
exhausted or not, and thus to compel him to sign 
an act which, otherwise, his oath to suppoit the 
Constitution would compel him to veto. He took 
an entirely different view. He believed it due to 
the President, to ourselve*, and the Constitation, to 
present the act to him, if presented at all, in exact 
conformity to the state of the facts, so as to affurd 
him a fair opportunity to exercise the high power 
vested in him by the Constitution over our acts, 
with full knowledge of all the facts; and if he had 
no other objection to the bill than the retention of 
this deceptious provision, as he regarded it, he 
would on that acc unt vote against it. He helda 
strict adherence to truth, in every particular, to be 
among our most solemn obligations. 








V.ewing this bill like every other for internal im- 


provement, he was opposed to it, if for no other 
reason, because the expericnce of a quarter of a 
century had proved that this Government was 
utterly unfit to carry on works of the kind. He 
would vote for the sabs:itnte, in order to get rid of 
the whole system. It appears, by a statement from 
the Treasury Department, that there has been spent 
by this Government, for internal improvements, 
the sam of $18,600,000, in round numbers. If, to 
thisexpendiiure, interest be added, it may be fairly put 
down at the sum of twenty-five millions; and what 
do you suppose has been the aggregate income of the 
Governmeat from this immense expenditure, eqaal to 
one-fourth of the debt of the Revo'ution? The 
whole amount is just $173,620, and that from a 
single work, the Louisville and Portiand canal; and 
we have now, if I mistake not, a bill on the calen- 
der to surrender that work. Nor is this road an 
exception to wastefal and thoughtless expenditare. 
It bas been stated in debate, and not contradicted, 
that it has thus far eos’ $18,000 per mile; a sum at 
least three times as great as a geed road of the 
kind may be made for, and much greater than 
what a substantial railroad ought to cost, 

Georgia is cons'ructing at this time a railroad from 
the Tenaessee to the Chatahoochbie river, a distance 
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of 120 miles, including the mountain section be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Western waters, at the 
rate of $15 000 per mile, substantially made, to be 
jaid down with heavy rails and graded for double 
tracks. If he missiated, he asked his friend from 
Georgia, back of him, to correct him, [Mr. Lume- 
KIN. He felt that he hazarded nothing in assert- 
ing, that this very road will in ten years be super- 
seded by a railroad, and will prove worthless, like 
all our other projects of the kind, with the lucky ex- 
ception to which he had alluded. The uncertain 
navigation of the Ohio river, in summer and win- 
ter, will make a railroad passing in the same direc- 
tin necessary, and when made, this, which costs so 
much, and is the cause of so much contest, will be 
no more than a mere neighborhood road, being 
used to drive steck on, and not good for that. 

But the unfitness of this Government to carry on 
works of internal improvements is not confined to 
this objection. Our disbursements are as par- 
tial and unequal as they are wasteful 
and thoughiless. I hold in my hand a 
document, (No. 89, 21 Ses. 23d Congress.) which 
gives the amount expended under the head of in- 
ternal improvement, from the commencement of 
the Government to 1833. To that period there 
had been expended ten millions of dollars in 
round nambers, of which sum Georgia had re- 
ceived just seventeen thousand for her share, South 
Carolina nothing at all, Kentucky nothing, Vir- 
ginia nothing, and Tennessee twenty-seven thou- 
sand doilars. Tne truth is, that the expenditures 
appear to have been governed by importunity and 
political influence, with litle or no regard to justice 
or uulity, 

A system so conducted must lead to discontent, 
and be productive, politically, of mischievous conse- 
quences. Need we go further than this very in- 
stance to prove the truth of this assertion? Can we 
doubt that there is, in reality, a large portion of 
this body discontented with so large an annual 
drafton the Treasury for a single work, as local 
in its characteras a thousand others that may be 
named? Nay, further; caa we doubt that there is a 
great majority of the body of both parties opposed to 
it, both on the ground of expediency and constitution- 
ality, but who feel themselves compel'e |, in a mea- 
sure, to vote for the appropr.ation, because of i's 
supposed bearing on a certain question which now 
agitates the country, but which he did not deem it 
proper to name here. According to his mode of 
thinking, those who represented the S:ates imme- 
diately concerned had the greatest interest in ter- 
minating the whole system. They were place , in 
his opinion, in a state truly awkward and embar- 
rassing; and for himself, he would rather that his 
State shou!d never receive a cent, than to receive 
double the amount contained in this bill, ander the 
circumstances under which it would have to be 
voted. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we should awake 
from our long slumber. We have, for the Jas: fif- 
teen or twenty years, been was'ing the resources of 
the Union on inaumerable objects of internal ex- 
penditure—roa ls, canals, harbors, an overgrown 
eleemosynary peasion list, never intended to be 
placed, by the Constitution, under the charge of 
this Government—while we have been grossly ne- 
glecting the great objects for which the Government 
was really instituted. [tis high time that this internal! 
bleeding, which has been wasting the sireng’h of the 
Government, should cease, and that weshon'd direct 
our atientioa and resources to objects really en- 
trusted to the Government, and for which it is re- 
sponsible. He was no alarmist: he did not be- 
lieve that war would grow out of the boundary 
question. Right, he solemnly believed, was w to 
us;and when the Government of Great Britain 
came to a full and calm consideration of the sub- 
ject, such, he believed, would be her conclusion; 
but be that as it may, he could not bring his mind 
to the belief that two nations so deeply interested 
in preserving peace, would retuse to settle such a 
question short of an appeal to arms. The great 
point is to prevent collision between the local au- 
thorities on the opposite side of the line, and to 
keep the questicn to the real point at issue. If this 
be done, he did not doubt but the controversy 
would terminate peaceably, and to the mutual sa- 
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tisfactivn of both parties. Bat although he did not 
helieve that war would result, or that there was 
danger in that quarter, he cculd not leok at the ge- 
neral siate of the world, without fearing that the 
elements of strife were daily multiplying and gain- 
ing strength, and that it was time for us to economize 
cur resources, and direct them to the point where 
they would be felt in the hour of trial. We must 
look to the ocean. That is the exposed side—the 
side of danger. There was no real danger on the 
side of the inland frontier. He regarded the Bri- 
tish possessions en that frontier as a pledge of 
peace, and nt a source of danger. The immense 
increase of our population on the whole extent of 
the line, and the still greater facility of concen- 
trating the great masses of our population on any 
of its expo:ed points, by roads and canals, made us 
invincible there. Not so on the maritime frontier. 
It is there we are really exposed, and to that we 
must direct our atiention. For its defence fortifica- 
tions have their value; but they have been over 
estimated. It is on the navy we mastrely. It 
was our cheapest and safest defence—at once our 
sword and shield. On it we should converge our 
surplus means. He would be prepared to show, 
on the proper occasion, that it would be in our 
power, by strict economy, and withholding use'ess, 
profase, corrupting, and unconstitutional expendi- 
tures, to puton the ocean, at no distant period, 
and without increase of burden, a force that 
would give to us the habitual command of 
the adjacent seas, against any force that 
could be safely kept by any hostile power on 
our coast. At that point we onghttoam. No- 
thing short of it can give security or respectability. 
The first step is to puta stop to these internal ex- 
penditures; at the head of which stands that which 
is the subject of this discussion. ‘Till it is stopped 
this system cannot be arrested; nor can we have 
any assurance till then that it will not return on 
us in its full vigor. Ovher portions of the Union 
will not stand by and see a part receiving all the 
benefit of 'he sys em, be the pre'ence what it may, 
without struggling to participate in its advantages, 
On moiion by Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate adjourned. 





SPEECH OF MR. WATTERSON, 
OF TENNESSEE. 

n the House of Repres ntalives, April 2, 1840—In 
reply to Mr. Beit, on his bul to secure the free- 
dom of elections, and to provide more effectually 
for the faiihfal adm nistration of Executive pa- 
tronage. 

Mr. WATTERSON said: 

{do not intend, on the present occasion, to take 
up much of the time of the House, by reading, 
iteratinz, and reitvrating the opinions of Washing- 
ton, of Jefferson, of Madison, and of Jackson, in 
regard to the prineip es embraced in the bill now 
brought ferward by my honerable col'eague. I 
shali content myself with staung, in plain lan- 
guage, my own views; «ni for them will I be re- 
sponsible to those who sent me here, and to the 
counify. 

The bill is net a new acquaintance. It had its 
faint and comparatively harm'ess pretotype in the 
sedition law of the e der Adams—a measure which 
overthrew the party that originated it; which 
brought about the p ‘litical revolution of 1801; and 
which gave rise t» that immorta! declaraton of the 
principles of th s Government, by the Virginia As- 
sembly, which has beea adopted and recognised «s 
the corner sone of Demecracy. These principles 
will stand unshaken amid all the cooflicts of party, 
and mast continue to control this Government as 
long as it shail exist; for whenever the General Go- 
vernment shall go beyond i's proper sphere, and 
assume arbitrary powers, or powers not delegated 
to it, it will come into collision with the State sove- 
reignties, in such a manner as to cause its over- 
throw. 

My first objection, therefore, to the bill pro- 
posed by my colleague, is, that it is unconstitu- 
tional. It interferes in a matter properly belong- 
ing to State authority, and over which this Go- 
vernment bas no sort of control. Congress 

as no rght to prescribe the qualifications of elec- 
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tors in the severa! States; nor the mode of conduct- 
ing elections; nor the privileges or immunities of 
cizens in relation to elections. All this is left to 
State regulation. The States, if they see fit, ean 
make any lawson this subject, not conflicting with 
their own and the Constitution ef the United States. 
But no Stace has yet seen proper to direct its legis- 
lation against the influence or the acts of Federal 
officers, as distinguished from other classes of citi- 
zens. Congress is expressly prohibited by the 
words of the Constitution from making any law, 
‘abridging the freedom cf speech or of the press.” 
For wise reasons, the Constitution has been so 
framed as to withhold from the General Governe 
ment any power to restrain the exercise of the right 
of speech, and the right of the press. To the 
States alone it belongs to judge how tar these rights 
may be properly restricted. It is too late to argue 
this question. It has been settled by the almost 
unanimous voice of the people of these States. 

The principles of this bill, however, are still 
more inconsi<tent with our Constitution, and with 
the doctrines of Jefferson and Madison, than those 
of the sedition law. The latter restrained the free- 
dom of the press, but the former strikes at the liverty 
of speech. The sedition law allowed the truth to 
be given in justification of what ‘was published; 
but this bill makes criminal even the suggestion of 
undisputed truth, in regard to public men and meas 
sures. 

The object of the bl! ts to prevent Fe:teral offi- 
cers from iner e‘dling in elec ious, or, tn ocher 
words, to gag teem te deprive them of their rivhts 
under the Conostvat on; ty forbed them from speak- 
ing on public ffars. Wy colleague, indeed, says, 
that his objet is to emancipate these onforrunae 
men from Executive intliene Lt roay be that, 
ike the Turk, te wou dens.cve. made: fo ” 
lytes and, sir, ft is b leva be mude a ‘aw, tne 
offe re of ine Governmen: agaus fhm vis 
aimec’, Would be watched, and dogged, aad miare- 
presented, and pro-ecuted, anti’ hey wee woven 
ito the savctuars of the tae Opp eton ath 

I ask if the bill now brong.t .n bv my colleague, 
is not the same in princ'p!», if notin detail, as ha 
which was introduced into the Seuate iat vear by 
a Sen:tor from Kentuck;, {Mr. Cairrespen,; at 
which incurre! the marked (icapprobacen of toa 
body, and of the peope? Ii Tam not misaken, my 
coileagu approved highly of (hat bil LT remem- 
ber, said Mr. W. that I read the spre-h of my enl- 
league on the harbor bill in the year 1836, is which 
he qvotes, with much admiration, an ol! Enz!ish 
statute, passed in the year 1701 prohibiting certain 
officers of the customs ani excise, and of the post 
Office, from giving their votes in any election 
of members of Parliament, or from persuacing 
any elector to give, or dissuading him from 
giving, his vote in snchelection. He then called 
upon the freemen of the United States to take a 
le.son'on this subject from the ‘egislatien of.a Go- 
vernment less free than our own, and of an age in 
which Republicanism was knewn but in the visions 
of philosophers. Tne example drawn from Eng- 
lish legis ation, is an abridgement of the elective 
franchise. That Government has abridged the 
same right in an hundred different ways and under 
various pretences. It has indeed narrowed it douwa 
under any pretext which it supposed might recen- 
cile the people to such eneroachment. But why 
should we follow a precedent so hostile to the ge- 
nius cf our Government? Weuld the rentieman 
begin the work of suppressing the voice of free- 
men on public affairs, on any pretence, so as to fa 
miliarize ns to a scheme which, among the Fede- 
ralists, has always terded gradually to gag the peo- 
ple and restrict the right of suffrage. That party 
has never lost sight of their original plan of warp- 
ing our Government into the British system. 

This system, which my colleague believes to be 
so necessary to the preservation of the freedom 
of elections, in this free land, was adopted by a 
Senator, and brought forward, at the last 
session, in a bill which was a copy, word 
for word, of the Briish statute, which so 
much pleases my cvulleague. Five Senators 
wre found two vote for it, twe of them, perhaps, ia 
compliment to the weli known opimons of my 
colleague, but never was a bill less favored by the 
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people or the States. My colleague, not discou- 
caged by the ill success of this first attempt to which 
two of his friends in the other body were madea 
sacrifice, has again brought forward the same plan 
in a slightly modified form. 

Can my colleague be surprised that a bill, the 


features of which are so well understood, and | 


which has been so strongly reprobated, should be 
resisted on its threshold?) Can he be surprised at 
the hesitation manifested eyen in granting leave 
to introduce the bill, or thata motion should now 
be made for its rejection? But having a fixed ideaon 
this subject, and possessing nowavering confidence 
in his views of it, he commenced his speech with 
an expression of surprise that such opposition was 
manifested by a portion of his colleagues and 
others of the same political party, when he asked 
leave to introduce his bill. He told the House 
what the Globe would have said, in the event 
leave had been refused. Whether the sketch 
which he drew was mere fancy or not, I do not 
feel myself called upon to give an opinion. I 
think, however, he is entirely mistaken in suppos- 
ing that those who voved against leave, were actu- 
ated by the motives which he ascribes to them. 
They, no doubt, thought the bill was so abomina- 
ble, that it was their duty to oppose it at every 
step of its pregress—that it was se obuoxious, tt 
couid find but litle favor even with the gen 
tleman’s own political friends upon this floor— 
tha: an unprofitable dedate would arise upon it, 
which would consume much time, that should be 
devoted to the important public business of the 
country, requiring immediate action. Sir, 1 am 
not sure but taey tvok the mght course, and 
should have been sustained, though my vote 
stands recorded in favor of giving leave. It oc- 
curred to me, at the time, that, if my colleague 
were not perm tted to hang a real bona fide stump 
speech, four years old, on this bill, about the of- 
fice holders and Execuiive patronage, he would 
be certain to do so, when some oth r measure was 
under discussion; and that even in point of time, no 
thin’ coa'd be saved by refu<ing t» grant the leave 
desired Moreover, sir, the bili has been on your 
docket tor along while, and | wish to see it dis. 
poed ofa vote 'aken upon it—and let the coun- 
iry know how miny members are in favor of 
what I conceive to be its odious provisions. I 
hope, therefore, that no friend o¢ the Administra- 
tion Will move to lay it upon the table, or to get 
clear of it in any other indrect way. Let us 
m-rch right upto the main question, and if tne 
bili contains the pinciples of the Woz party, the 
sooner the people koow it the better. But I -pre- 
dict tha’, whenever we come t>the siicxiag point, 
soh dodg ng and hiding behin! pillars, as there 
will be, his not been witnessed among my col- 
league’s p ritical friends, since the “immo tal five” 
voted for Mr. Critrenpn’s famous gaz bill. 

My colleazue complains thatthe minority of this 
House are gagged by the majority. Where is the 
evidence of i? Is it to be found in the many 
elaborate electioneering speeches which have been 
made here by him and his political associates? 
Have they not wasted fivefold as much tme in 
useless partisan debates, as has been wasted by the 
Democeraiic members? These facts are indisputa- 
be—they aie blazoned on the records of our pro- 
ceedings, yet, forsooih, the Opposition are gagged ! 
Sir, if uw were not for the “previous question” in 
the House, and a determination on the part of the 
majority to “set out” important questions in Com- 
mivee of the Whole, it would be impossible to do 
any business—such 's the disposition of the Whigs 
to stave off everv question, to impede the progress 
of legis'ation. They oppose every thing and pro- 
pose nothing. Like the architect of ruin, they are 
eternally endeavoring to pull down, and never 
once make an effort to build uo. 

Mr. Speaker, the clamor of the Opposition about 
office holders is not new to our ears. It is the cry 
of the outs against the ins. It will be as perpetual 
as the existence of parties. We have ofien heard 
it before. Strangers to the cry would be led to 
suppose, that all office holders, all who were so far 
honored with public confidence, as to hold any 
pubic s'ation of profit or trust, are necessarily ene- 
pies to their couatyy—particularly If they should 
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happen to hear the emphatic denunciations of them 
by my colleague. If, sir, there are too many ofhce 
holders, let him specify them, and bring forward a 
bill to dispense with them, and I assure him that 
I will go for it. No proposition has yet come 
from him for that purpose, and none can be ex- 
pected. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, is the purity of represen‘ation, 
and the freedom of elections, alone assailable by 
office holders of the General Government? Can my 
colleague see no danger from any other quarter? 
In the scenes which have lately passed before our 
eyes, and to which he alluded in his remarks on 
yesterday, can he n ot discover the danger to which 
elections, both of members of Congress and of the 
State Leg sla'ures, are exposed from sources much 
nearer home than his supposed Executive influ- 
ence? Oa the part of officers of the State Govern- 
ments there have been daring attempts, of late 
years, to suppress the right of suffrage, and to con- 
trol the results of elections. In one State, Penn- 
sylvania, the policy was avowed by the minority 
party, then in power, of “treating the election as 
if it had not been held.” The aitempt was 
made in that and in one other State, by officers 
holding my coileague’s political opinions, and 
sharing with him in abhorrence of Executive in- 
fluenc» over elections—nut to persuade a psrson to 
vote, or dissuade hin frem voting, this or that way 
—-but to suppres. the r ght of suffrage itself—to set 
aside the voice of the people—and, in short, to 
substitute the will of the minority, for that of the 
majority. Yes, sir, the acts of reckless and un- 
principled officers of the State G..vernments, have 
been subsiituied, or attempied to be substituted, for 
a free election by the people; and, in all this, my 
colleazue sees RO cause of alarm, though in one 
case, it brought one of the largest and m_»st re- 
spectable States in the Union, to the brink of revo- 
luton and civil war, and, in the other, led to a pro- 
longed di-organization of the legislative branch of 
the Federa! Government 

Again; elections are exposed to another vicious 
influence, which seems to have escaped the notice 
and reprohanon of my colleague. I mean the in- 
fluence of “ass: ciated wealth,” of pr vileged cor- 
porations, acting in concert wih Srate officers, 
against the policy of the Admi is'ration of the 
General Goveroment. Is there no danger frem 
this source? ‘The tremendous money power 0° this 
country, and its natural ally, the money power of 
England, are brough! to bear, as we have too often 
witnessed, nct only uzon elections, but upon the 
elected Representatives of the people. Who can 
estimate the danger to our institutions, of the con- 
cen'ra ion of this moneyed power in the hands of 


| the Genera! Government, which itis the obj ct of 


the Whig party, who support the union of Bank 
aod State, to eff-ci? And this o ject is to be 
brought about, not by the Adminnsiration and 
its adnerents, bot by offi ers of the State Govern- 
ments, acting in co-operation with money corpora- 
tions, to ¢ nirol orset aside the popular will, as 
expressed at the polls. 

Bat whence ts this outcry asainst the interfer- 
ence of officersof the Federal Governnrent in 
elections?) Does it not arise chi fly from these 
S ates where the Opposinon to the Administration 
havethe majority? If this influence can be felt 
much any whee, it is in the large cities on 
the seaboard, Pniladelphia, New York, Boston, 
Providence, New Orleans, &c. where there are 
numbers of custom-heuse officers. But have not 
these cities been oppose! to the Admin stration? 
In Poiladelphia the majority for Ritaer over Porter 
was upwards of four thousand. The city of New 
York, at the last Congressional election, went 


against the Administration; and if, with the aid of 


the rezisiry law, the Whigs can drive the people 
from the polls, they hope to win it again. Who 
can atiribate much influence, for or against an 
Administration, over the intelligent and spirited 
population of those cities, to a few weighers and 
gaugers, inspecters and tide waiters? At all events, 
their influence does not appear to have been very 
efficient ia commanding a majority. 

In the interior of the country, a Government 
officer is scarcely seen, nor is the power of the Ex- 
ecutive, in apy way, seen or felt, The workings 
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of our system are so admirable, that the hand ,; 
the Genera! Government is rarely visible there. 
The post offices comprise the only class of pubjic 
officers that the peopie generally are often brough 
in contact with. There are about twelve thousag, 
postmas'ers. But is it not notorious that more jh.) 
half of those officers are Opposition men? M, 
Kendall so informs us, ina letter addressed loa 
member of this House, (Mr. Duncan,] at the lag, 
session. If any influence be exerted by office 
holders under the Federal Government, it must bs 
chiefly through this army of officers,and more thay 
half of them, I repeat, are Whigs. The Adminis. 
tration is likely, therefore, to lose at least as 
much as itcan gain by their political inflaence. 
Most of these officers are men of some con. 
sideration in their own neighborhood, and 
take the office for the accommodation of their 
neighbors, and not for the emolument, which js by: 
trifliag—sometimes not five dollars a year. The 
Office is too inconsiderable to attach them to an 
Executive; but, at the same time, it is one whieh 
they can, if they please, turn with great power and 
effect against an Administration, by distributing 
Federal documents, promoting subscriptions to Pe- 
dera! newspapers, and violating the'r official duty 
by franking. If these things are done at all, they 
can surely be done by the Opposition postma-ters, 
to as great an extent, as by those who are friendly to 
the Administration. 


It is in vain, then, that we look to the officers o/ 
the cust: ms, or to the deputy postmasiers, for the 
evidence of that influence in support of the Execu. 
tive, which my colleague so much dreads. Where 
is it to be found? Will he point to Washiagton 
City for proof? Here, under the immediate influ. 
ence of the President and his cabinet, three-fourths 
of all the citizens are Whigs. A large portion of 
the clerks and the heads of bureaus are alsu 0; posed 
tothe present Democratic Administration. If, sir, 
the Pres dent is to be censured atall, it ought to be 
for keeping in office so many of his opponents. If 
he is to have all the odium, I think he onght to 
have it forsomething. From the continval c'a- 
mor about proscription, a person who knew nothing 
about it might well suppose that there is some 
truth in it; bur the charge cannot be sustained by 
the facts of theca e, The Presiden: dors not agree 
19 pursue such a ccurse ay I would urge. So far 
as Lam concerned, I would, asto all impor ant 
officers, sweep the polirical chessboard; and itisail 
sheer hypociisy in the Opp sition, when they make 
any vther profession, beciuse, whenever and 
wherever they have the power, they carry out the 
principles of indiseri ninate proscripti n. 

} would like to see the politica! friends of my col- 
league from the State of New York vote for the 
bil. During tae Legisieture now in sesson, the 
Whig Governor of that Stare turned out and re- 
fused 'o reappeist six hundred and more Demo- 
cratic office holders, including those of the lowest 
grade, down to cullers of staves and heading, and 
inspecters of sole leather. 


Is it not notorious that the Whig Ci'y Council 
of New York tuned out every Democrat, even 
the street scavengers ani lamp lighers? Did not 
the Ritner dynasty carry out the spoils prineipie, 
as my colleague has been pleased to call it wiha 
vengeance? He made aclean sweep. The white 
laborers on the public works were d smissed, and 
as I have just been info-med, negroes were put in 
the:r places. In New Jersey, the great broad sval 
Siate,every justice of the peace was dismissed; 
and in Massachusetts, Vermont, Roode Is and, 
Connecticut, and every other State where they 
have held the power, the same course has been 
pursued. If the country should be cursed by the 
election of the nominee of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, they will change their clamor; but there is no 
danger that they will ever have that cause for 
ceasing their hypocritical ery of proscription. 

Here, | would have it understood, Mr. Speaker, 
that notwithstancing [ am for a pretty genera! 
tumbling overboard, yet [ would censure the Pre- 
sident, or any other man, for turning out eompe- 
tent, meritorious, and respectable officers, and ap- 
pointing others just the reverse. But so long as | 
could fiad among my own friends, those who were 
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equally competent and deserving, | would invaria- 


bly give them the preference. 

Sach, sir, was the doctrine of General Washing- 
ton in his administration, and who will dispute its 
correctness? No Administration can, or ought to 
be supported, that treats its friends with neglect and 
injustice. ; a 

Gen. Washington’s opinion on this subject is 
worthy of repetition in connection with this clamor 
about proscription. “I shali not,” he says, “whilst 
| have the honor to administer the Government, 
bring a man into any office of consequence, know- 
ingly, whose political tenets are adverse to the mea- 
sures Which the General Government is pursuing; 
for this, in my opinion, would be a sort of political 
suicide. That it would embarass its movements is 
certain.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would call attention to the facts 
contained in a message from the President, in an- 
swer to a resolution requesting lists of officers who 
derive their appointments from the President and 
Senate, and who have been Cismissed from office 
since the 3d of March, 1789, up to the 3d of 
March, 1840. Out of those whose commissions 
are recorded in the office of the Secretary of S:ate, 
embracing most of the higher officers, the follow- 
ing number of removals have been made, to wit: 
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10 75 1617 585 9 
Army officers removed by order of the 
President . ’ . 9194 77 4 
Navy officers removed by order of the 7 
President - . . eG 20 94 


se 


Marine corpa : . : 
Those whose Cummisgions have been 
recorded in the Tieasury Office 
since 1833; the records before that 
time were burnt : 10 14 
Since the day 2d day of Jury, 1836, a large class 
of posimasters reccive their appointments from the 
President and Senite, of which class there have 
been removed by Mr. Van Buren thirieen. 

These results show tha! but forty removals have 
ben made by Mr. Van Buren, since he came into 
power, and should put to shame my colleague and 
others, who are making such an outcry against 
him for removing ‘so many”’ for Opinion’s sake. 

My colleague has been pleased to denominate 
ihe Democrtic party as the vampire party, and 
said it cou'd not stand a day if his bill, or the 
bill introduced in the other end of the Capitol, 
of like import, had passed; that they would have 
the same etfect on the Democratic party as did 
ihe surg2on’s knife in despatching the vampire—a 
history of the existence and destruction of which 
he cited. Whathas been the consequence of the 
use of this surgeon’s kni'e—the gag dill—in the Se- 
nate? Whether iniended or not, ithas bled to 
death politicaliy two of my colleague’s friends, the 
late Senators from Tennessee, and, should it ever 
come to a vote in this House, as hope it will, it 
may have some furher effect in the same way, if 
indeed it should obtain any votes. 

Ancther charge, which is constantly soundel in 
our ears in connection with this subje tof Execu- 
Uve patronage, is that of defalcation—de/falcation. 
Gentlemen of the Opposition wonld make the 
wor'd believe that there have been no defan'ters in 
tieieranks. Bat, sir, we have cffivial docume: ts 
here to which | appeal for testimony on this sabj ct. 

The tremendous defalcation in the city of New 
York, which farnished so much po'itical capital to 
the Opposition, ard added a new word to our voca- 
bularies, cannot te considered in any other light 
than a Whig defalcation. The defaniter himself 
was any thing but a Democrat, and he was sup- 
ported, recommended, and uiged for reappointment 
by his Waig and Conservative friends. Bur, 
waiving this, | a mready to prove, from adocument 
which I hold in my hand, giving a list of defanlters, 
and the amount of defalcations, from the organiza- 
tion of the Government in 1789, to March 4th, 
1837, tha: there was less money lost under the ad 
minvisiration of General Jack<on, than was lost on- 
der any other Administration since that of George 
Washington, in proportion to the amounis cullected 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, December 30, 1839 
DISBURSEMENT. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Ist four years, 54 88! 
2d four years, 





ADAMSs. 


Four years, 170,770 92 5°95 330 41 83 





JEFFERSON. ‘ 
si four years, 54,419 42 622 87 49 32 
214 four years, 152.563 70 596 255 99 64 


—— 





Mapison. 
Ist four years, 460,352 73, 854, 539 05,1 30 
2d four years, 1,217,822 062076 597 601 12 


Monror. 
Ist four years, 
2d four years, 


1,207.193 


15.1536) 785 902 05 
986,642 53 


31052, 937 87/2 16 











J.Q Apbams. 
Four years, 


327,387 49 823, 397 79 66 








Jac+son. 
Ist four years, 
2d four years, 


123 83) 19 


105 502 88 852 | 
32 971| 237 92) 26 


230,336 3: 
COLLECTION. 


WASHINGT. N. | 
Ist for r years, 51] 








Qd four years, $7,855 80, 8&3) $94 63/ 063 
ADAMS. | 
Four years, 244.945 69) 95/2578 37} 72 

JEFFERSON 
Ist four years, 36.219 05 100) 362 10; 74 
24 feur years, 247,278 70} 103)2400 16) 39 
Mapison, 
Ist four years, 172,738 12 1N7|1664 00) 43 
24 four years, £6870 37) 207; 330 56) 10 


_—— —~- 





Monroe. | 
Ist four years, 400,922 44) 229)1801 90) 


‘ 
Q1 four years, 253,805 25. 130/1967 39/3: 





~ 


J.Q. Avams. 
Four years, 








189,721 80) 1321449 00! 20 








Jackson. 
Ist four years, 
2! four years, 


184.444 G5 1391326 94) 17 
214,648 03) 16111335 08! 15 


From 17389 to 1837 inelusive, the Government 
lost, by using banks as depositories, and receiving 
their rotes in payment of public dues, thirty-four 
millions nine hundred and sevcnty-four thousand seven 
hundred and liventy tivo dollars ! 

It will be seen, by glancing over the following 
official staement, amorg other th’ngs, that during 
G+neral Jackson’s administration, the losses by de- 
faleations amounte! to but twenty-two anda half 
centson each hundred dollars of the aggregate ex- 
penditures, and s xieen cents on the aggregate col- 
lec ions, whilst during John Quiney Adams’s ad- 
Ministraticn, the losses of the former amounted to 
sixty-six cen's on each hundred dollars, and hose 
of the latter to twenty cents on each $100. Yet my 
colleague and his political associates are exerting 
every ner‘e 'o restore that Adminis'ration to pow- 
er; furtheueh it is not proposed to advance the 


same man, it is to restore the same cdious Federal 
principles. 
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and disbursed. I read from a report submitted by 
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Exhibit of the amount of indebtednese to the Govern- 
ment on custom-house bonds, embracing successive 
periods of four years, from 1789 to 1837, and the 
amount of duties collected during the same period. 
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4th Mar. 31 46 


1789, to 4th Mar. 1793 | $686 46; $12,097,830 50 


4th Mar. 1793, to 4th Mar, 1797 | B2.359 84, 2416 1 
ith Mar. 1797, to 4th Mar. ISO1 85,179 9! =. 33,548,222 oo 
ith Mar. 1801, to 4th Mar, 1805 | 61,872 69) 46962706 72 
ith Mar. 1805, to 4th Mar. L809 | 122,478 51! 54,172,790 
4th Mar. 1809, to 4th Mar, ISI3 374.6 4 23) 44,079,932 B2 
4th Mar. 1813, to 4th Mar. 1817 688,836 51) 75,871,937 67 
4th Mar. 1817, to4th Mar. 1821 | SSO,111 67) 65.470.063 06 
4th Mar. 1821, todth Mar. 1825 | 1,568 476 17) 74,655,284 M 
4th Mar. 1825, to 4th Mar. 1829 | 2,278,558 47} SR O41. 104 61 
4th Mar. 1829, to 4th Mar. 1833 | 299 798 51) 103,644,579 31 
4th Mar. 1833, to ith Mar. (837 | 1,305,505 45) 70,186.498 66 


Total, 


OF all the collectors and receivers appoint- 
ed by Mr. Van Baren, the official documents 
will show that up to this time there is not one dol- 
lar lost by a defaleation on their part. 

Now, sir, as my colleague has so much to say 
about office holders, it may not be improper to talk 
about a much more numerous, imporiunate, noisy, 
and hungry class, the office seekers. Here I would 
remark, that the energies of office seekers are sti- 
mulated by hope of spoil, or by resentment for re- 
jection; and their efforts in opposition to an admi- 
nistration, are much more zea!lous and efficient than 
those made by its friends in its favor. It has been 
doubted, indeed, whether an administration gains 
any fiends through its patronage. Where one per- 
son is appointed, many are disappointed, and be- 
come disaffected. A French Minister remarked, 
that in giving appointments to office, he made ‘a 
dozen enemies, and one ingrate.’’ Office seekers, 
too, are more free in the use of party weapons, 
than their adversaries, the office holders, can be. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now call attention to a 
very extraordinary correspondence between the 
Union Association of Oswego, New York, and 
General Harrison’s confidential committee at Cin- 
cinnati, who have taken him under their especial 
keeping. They do not intend, it seems, that he 
shall answer any interrogatories which may be put 
to him on the subject of Abolition, the Bank, or 
any other important question, lest he may displease 
some of the factions that compose the Whig party 
They have given him his orders not to make any 
‘further declaration of his principles, for the public 
eye, whilst occupying his present position.’ They 
say they are satisfied that this isthe most politic 
course, from the ‘“‘consideration that the National 
Convention deemed it impolitic, at the then crisis, ta 
publish any general declaration of the views of the 
greet Opposition party.”” Why they did not, I shal! 
take occasivn to make known, before I resume my 
seat. This committee further remark, that, when 
they reflect “how ably all interests were represented’’ 
in the Harrisburg convention, the country will 
have “a high guarantee” that, “should General 
Harrison be elected to the Presidency, the office will be 
happily and consti‘utienally administered, under the 
gurdance of the same principles which directed our 

Washington, Jefferson, and Madison.” 

tlow ably “all interests” were represented in that 
convention, I will also furnish abundant evidence 

evidence which, I fear, will! disturb the eqnani- 
mity of many a good Whig throughout the country, 

But who are these conscience keepers of Gen. 
Harrison, who have fallen so muchin love with 
Jeffersonian principles? Two of them, I under- 
stand, are y ung knights of the green bag, who are 
in no way identified with the Democracy of the 
country, and who, if Mr. Jefferson were President 
now, would oppose him with the same zeal that 
they oppose the re-eleciion of Martin Van Buren. 
The other is the notoricus John C. Wright, who 
represented a Jackson district in Congress in 1825, 
but, in violation of their will and wishes, vorrd for 
John Quincy Adams. He edited, I have been in- 
formed.a Federal newspaper in Troy, New York, 
from 1895 to 1809, and heaped such whole:ale 
abuse upon Mr. Jefferson, and the Democratig 
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party, that he was frequently prosecuted for libels, 
jadgments obtained against him, he was broken 
up, and had to emigrate. Yet, strange to tell, he 
has become of late a great admirer of Jeffersonian 
Republicanism! Such are the men who surround 
Gen. Harrison, and have charge of his opinions— 
who impudently tell the American people, if they 
are not pleased with Gen. Harrison’s refusal to 
make any “further declaration of his viewa,” they 
must attribute the error to them and “his immedi- 
ate advisers.”’ 
_ Whilst, sir, my colleague is for gagging the 
office holders, this Federal clique have actually 
muzzled the chief of the office seekers. Knowing that 
his principles are in conflict with the best interests 
of the country, they use him like a machine, 
which never aets until itis acted upon. When 
before did a candidate for the higest office within 
the giftof a free people deny their right to interro- 
gaie him on all subjects of public interest? Gen. 
Harrison has virtually done so, by placing himself 
in the hands of a confidential committee, who have 
sealed his lips, and instructed him “to lie low and 
keep dark” until after the election. Sir, if I had 
no other objection to Gen. Harrison under the 
ternal sun of God’s heavens, this would be suffi- 
cent. It should make every patriet deprecate his 
election as the greatest calamity that could befal 
the nation. 

But it is pre’ended that Gen. Jackson had a 
similar committee. Not a word of this is true. 
He is not the man to be put in strings, and pulled 
about like an automaton. He always gave his 
opinions freely, when interrogated; he never was 
afraid to ‘take the responsibility” of saying what 
he though!, and he ever thought what he said. 
The Jackson committee at Nashviile was se- 
lected by the people, for the purpose of de- 
tending his character against the ruthless attacks, 
the infamous slanders, which the Federal party 
were propagating against him—-a thing he 
disdained to do himself—and not for the purpose 
of hiding his views or speaking for him on a sin- 
gle political question. No man upon the face of 
theearth would scorn to have around him a “pack 
of keepers,” more than General Jackson. He is 
made of different metal, and thank God for it. 
Before and after hiselection as President, he an- 
swered every interrogatory put to him by commit- 
tees or individuals, in his own proper name and 
person. 

I will now read the correspondence between 
Genera! Harrison’s “thinkers” and the association 
alluded to, and will make no further comments. 
Let the country read and judge for themselves. 

Osweseo, Jan 31, 1840. 
To the Hon. WitiiaM H. Harrison: 

Dear Sir: In accordance with a resolution of the Union Asse- 
ciation of Oswego, 1 am instructed te propose three questions 
to you, in relation to subjects that a large portion of this sec- 
tion of the country feel adeepinterestin The first is— 

Are you in favor of receiving and referring petitions for the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia? 

Second—aAre you in favor of a United States Bank or some 
institution similar to that, for the safe keeping and disbursing 
of the public moneys, and for giving a uniform currency 
throughout the United States? 

And last!y—Would you favor the passage of a General Bank- 
rupt Law, by Congress,—sothatits operations might be equal 
in all the States of the Union? 

I have only to say, sir, that the above inquiries are made in 
accordance with the unanimous wishes of this association, the 
members of which, I am instructed to say, entertain the highest 
regard for your past services, and hope, should you be elected 
to the high office for which you are nominated, that nothing 
may occur to lessen you in the estimation ofa great and tree 
people. 

lam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

MILES HOTCHEISS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 29, 1840. 
Osweco UNION ASSOCIATION: 

GentTLeMEN: Your letter of the 31st ult. addressed to General 
Harrison, hasbeen placed in our possession with a view tw 
early attention. This is unavoidable in consequence ofthe 
very numerous letters daily received by the General, and to 
which hie reply in person is rendered absolutely impracticable. 
As from his confidential committee, you will look upen this 
response; and if the policy observed by the committee should 
not meet with your approbation, you will attribute the error 
rather to ourselves and his immediate advisers than Gen. Har- 
tison. That policy is, that the General make no further decla- 
ration of hie principles, for the public eye, whilst occupying 
his present position. 

Such a course has been adopted, not for purposes of conceal. 
ment, nor to avoid all proper responsibility; but under the im- 
pression that the General’s views, in regard to all the important 


and exciting questions of the day, have heretofore been given to 
ihe public, fully and exolicitly; and that those views, whether 
connected with constitutional or other questions of very general 
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interest, have undergone no change. The committee are 
strengthened in regard to the propriety of this policy; that ne 
new issue be made to the public, from the consideration that the 
national convention deemed it impolitic at the then crisis, to 
publish any general declaration of the views of the great Oppo- 
sition party, and certainly the policy, at the present, remains 
unaltered. 
hope, thatour friends, every where. will receive the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Harrison with something akin to general confi- 
dence. When we refiect upon the distinguished intelligence of 
the nominating convention—how ably all interests were repre- 
sented in that body; we certainly have a high guarantee, that 
should Genera! Harrison be the successful candidate for the 
ee that office will be happily and constitutionally ad- 
ministered, and under the guidance of the same principles 
which directed our Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. Be- 
lieving you will concur with us inthe propriety of the policy 
adopted, we have the pleasure in subscribing ourselves 


Your friends, 

DAVID GWYNNE, 

J.C. WRIGHT, 

O. M. SPENCER. 

H. E. Spgncer, Cor. Sec’y 
Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said by the 
Whigs about Gen. Harrison’s pretended poverty. 
For popular effect, they have denominated him the 
log cabin and hard cider candidate. Sir, if you 
could travel down the Ohio river and look at his 
princely estate at North Berd—with a dwelling 
more like a palace than a cottage—with two or 
three thousand acres of land, worth from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per acre, and surrounded by 
every comfert that life can bestow, you would be 
ready to exclaim, “if this be poverty, then I am 
willing to be poor the remainder of my days.” 
Born of wealthy parentage, he never knew what 
want was. And why should he? Ever since he 
left his paternal roof, he has been sucking at the 
Treasury pap—has been an office holder— an 1 has 
pocketed trom the General Government between 
seventy and eighty thousand dollars! [ do not make 
this assertion without being armed with proof, as 
the official statement which I have will show. Let 
it be read every where. 
TrReasvurRY DEPARTMENT, 
April, 1840. 

Sir: In compliance with your verbal request, 1 have the 
honor herewith te eaclose you the desired copies of statements 
in relation to compensation received by Wm. Henry Harrison. 

Very respectfully, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary ofthe Treasury. 
Hon. H. M. Watterson, 
House of Representatives. 
Statement of the public money paid to William Henry 

Harrison, in the civil and diplomatic capacity in 

which he was employed. 


Years In what capacity. Payments 
1799. Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of the Western Ter- 
ritory, - - $1,068 00 
1800. Do. do. 42 50 
1799-1800. Delegate in Congress, 1,476 00 
“ Government of Indiana 
Territory—salary, - 483 69 
1801. Do. do. 2,000 00 
1802. Do. do. 2,000 00 
1803. ~ Do. do. 2,000 00 
1804. Do. salary and expenses 
' letting Salt Springs, 2288 60 
1805. Do. salary and contin- 
gent expenses, 2,600 00 
* Do. printing laws, pub- 
lic seals, &c.  - 763 50 
1806. Do. salary and contin- 
gent expenses, 2,109 52 
1807. Do. do. 2,332 21 
1808. Do. do. 2,059 61 
1809. Do. do. and 
county seals, - 2,022 00 
1810. Do. do. 2,035 45 
1811. Do. do. 2,040 00 
1812. Do. do. 2,000 00 
1816~17. Representative in Congress, 1,268 00 
1817-"18. Do. do. 1,587 20 
1818-"19. Do. do. 1,323 20 
1825-26. Senator, - - 1,896 00 
1826-'27. Do. do. 1,264 00 
1827-'28. Do. do. 1,952 00 
1828. Minister to Colombia, - 14,439 56 
1829. Do. do. 9000 00 





$62,051 04 





Treasury Department, Reaister’s Orricer, 


March 20, 1840. 
T, L. SMITH, Register. 


In the mean time, we cannot help expressing the | 
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Statement of the amount of public money paid to Wn 
H. Harrison, esq. for his services in the civil ani 
military capacities n which he has been employed by 
the Government, so far as has been ascertaiaed from 
the books and files of the office of the Third Auditor 
prepared in pursuance of aletter from the Hon. 9 
Smith, H. R. ef the 19th March, 1840, referred 1, 
this office by the Secretary of the Treasury for a rp. 
port, viz: 

Pay as Ensign in the First Regiment of Infantry 
from the 16th August, 1791, the date of his ac. 
ceptance, to the Ist June, 1792, and as Liey. 
tenant from the 2d June, 1792, to the 13th Av. 


gust, 1793 - - - - $553 0¢ 
Subsistence from the 16.h Aug. 1791, 
to 13th Aug. 1793, and as Lieutenant 
and Aid-de-Camp from 14th August 
to 6th October, 1793 - - 143 16 
Forage as Aid-de-Camp from the 14th 
Augustto November 1, 1793 - 26 Oe 
Pay as Captain from 1st October, 1797, 
to the 17th June, 1798, the date of 
his resignation : : - 342 67 
Subsistence for the same time - - 204 52 
$1,269 4) 


The records of the office furnish no evidence as 
to the payments made to him between August, 
1793, and the Ist October, 1797. He no doubtre- 
ceived the pay and emolnments to which his rank 
entitled him, and for which he would receipt on 
the field and staff and company rolls; the accounts, 
however, being destroyed by the burning of the 
public buildings, the amount cannot now be ascer- 
tained. 

Pay and emoluments as Major General in cem- 
mand of the troops on the Northwestern frontier 
and Northwestern army, from the 25th August, 
1812, to the Ist March, 1813, and as Major 
General of the United States Army from the 
2d March, 1813, the date of his appointment, to 
the 3lst May, 1814, when he resigned, viz: 

From the 25th August, 1812, to the 


31st July, 1813 - - $4,343 70 

From the Ist December, 1813, to 
the 3ist May, 1814 - - 2,559 40 
$6,903 10 


For the period between the 31st Jaly, 1813, and 
the 30th November, 1813, four months, the pay- 
ments made to him have not, after the most dili- 
gent search of numerous paymasters’ accounts, 
been found; the amount cannot, therefore, be ascer- 
tained. 


Payments whilst Governor of Indiana Territory. 
For services as commissioner treating with the 
Indians from 31st July to 31st August, 1804, 32 
days, at $6 - - - $192 
Expenses and subsistence same 
time, at $3 - - - 96 
— $288 
For services as commissioner going 
to St. Louis, and negoliating a 
treaty with the Sac Indians, 
from the 7th Octeber to 20th 
November, 1804, 45 days, at $6 
Expenses and subsistence same 
time, al $3 - - - 135 


$270 


For services as commissioner ne- 
gotiating a treaty with the Mia- 
mies, and going to St. Louis to 
make atreaty with sundry tribes 
of Indians from the 26th July 
to the 3lst December, 1805, 159 
days, at $6 - .- - $954 

Expenses and subsistence same 
time, at $3 - - - 477 

1,431 

For services as agent negotiating 
a convention with the Miamies, 
Pottawatamies and Weas ‘In- 
dians, for fixing the limits of the 
Wabash tract, to include the 
Wabash saline, in August and 
September, 1802, 35 days, at $3 $105 

Expenses and subsistence same 
time, at $2 - - - 70 

— 175 
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For services a3 commissioner treat- 
ing with the Indians from Au- 
gust 11 to September 25, 1815, 


44 days, at $8 - . : : 352 
$2,651 

Amount rec’d in his civil capacity, $2,651 00 
Amount rec’d in his military capacity, 8,172 51 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 

Tmrp AvpiTor’s Orrice, March 25, 1840. 
PETER HAGNER, Auditor. 

These statements, sir, do not include the thousands 
which Gen. Harrison is annually receiving from the 
ofice he now holds at Cincinnati. They show, 
joo, that from the time he first entered the public 
service, up to the last payment which was made 
him, he received about two thousand dollars per 
annum! Away, then, with the misrepresentations 
of the Opposition in reference to his pecuniary con- 
dition. Let them cease the doleful cry of 

“Pity the sorrows of a poor oldman,” 

and no more attempt to foist him into the Presi- 

dential chair, by appealing to our sympathies, ra- 

ther than to our judgments. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a pamphlet 
containing the proceedings of the late Harrisburg 
Convention, together with the names of the dele- 
gates from the several States, who nominated Gen. 
Harrison a candidate for the Presidency. In look- 
ing over this pamphlet, the inquiry suggested itself 
‘omy mind, who were these delegates? What are 
their professions? What are their principles? 
Were they delegates “fresh from the people,” or 
were they the representatives of moneyed corpo- 
rations, of mere town politicians and street braw- 
Jers? Although I koew the task would be an ar- 
duous one, and the performance of it might call 
down upon my head the vengeance of the Opposi- 
tion, yet I set about it, and have collected a mass 
of information on all these points, which I will 
take this opportunity of laying before the House 
and the country. I would here state that! have 
derived my information, not from one, nor two, 
but at least fifty members of Congress from every 
portion of the Union, and have full confidence 
myself, that itis strictly correct, so far as it goes. 
If, however, I should make any statement which 1s 
not substantially true, in regard toa single dele- 
gate in that convention, I wish to be corrected as I 
proceed. I would do no man intentional injus- 
tice, neither will I deal in abuse. I will simply 
give such facts as I have been able to obtain, and 
in doing which, it will be clearly shown, whether 
General Harrison is the ‘“people’s candidate” or 
not—whether he is the candidate of those who live 
in “log cabins” and drink “hard cider.” I will also 
note those who were for John Q. Adams for the 
Presidency. I wish to show the gentleman from 
Massachusetts how many old friends he had in the 
Harrisburg convention, and at the same time to 
let my colleague see with whom he and the Whigs 
of Tennessee are co-operating. It may be that 
my colleague has changed his opinions of his pre- 
sent political associates since 1827, when he 
charged Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, in a letter to 
his cons‘ituents, with coming into power under 
 ctrcumstanees affording all the evidences of a coali 
tion, formed upon the basis of mutual benefits te be 
recetved and conferred,” when he alleged that doc- 
trines were held by that Administration, “subver- 
sive of the first principles of freé Government.” At 
any rate he seems to be in strange company. But 
to the convention: 

PRESIDENT. 

James Barsour of Virginia, lawyer, was Mr. 
Adams’s Secretary at War; also Minister to Eng- 
land under the same Administration. 

Mr. LINCOLN rose, and called the gentleman to order. He 
Was not in the habit of interrupting the course Of the discussions 
going on, but the course of debate of the gentleman from Ten- 
hessee was such, that he felt it his duty to endeavor to puta 
stop to it. The gentleman was giving biographical sketches, 

Sa the political conduct of individnals over the 
whole Union. ch acourse of debate was entirely out of or- 


der; and he called upon the SPzaKeEr now to decide whether the 
rules of the House were to be enforced or not. 


Mr. WATTERSON said that his colleague 
(Mr. Bett) had yesterday entertained the House 
with a discassien on the influences exercised by 
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office holders in the political affairs of the country, 
and he thought it but right, as an offset to that 
course of argument, to show the influence at- 
tempted and exercised by those seeking office. He 
wanted to show the political characters of the mot- 
ley assemblage of those seeking to break down the 
present Administration, and the discordant mate- 
rials of which their party was composed. 

Messrs. SraRK WEATHER, Gentry, Mason, Wise, 
Bricas, and We ter, also spoke to this point of 
order, when on motion of Mr. Wetter, Mr. 
WarTERSON, was permitted to go on. 

Mr. WATTERSON regretted very much that 
he had been interrupted, because he could have 
concluded his remarks in the time occupied by the 
interruption. He said his colleague [Mr. Bett] 
had been denouncing the officers of the Govern- 
ment as vampires, sucking blood out of the coun- 
try. And was it irrelevant to the subject before 
the House for him (Mr. Warrerson) to speak of 
those who wanted to come into power? But, in 
order or out of order, the House had given him li- 
berty to proceed, and he would do so?) Who acted 
in the Harrisburg Convention as 

VICE PRESIDENTS? 

Tuomas Mercacr, of Kentucky. He was a Re- 
presentative to Congress in 1825, and voted for 
John Quincy Adams 

Euisha M. Honrtinapon, of Indiana, lawyer, 
and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Peter R. Livinaston, of New York, a retired 
lawyer, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Jacos Burnet, of Ohio, lawyer, is an avowed 
Federalist, and wore the black cockade in 1798. 
But Jet him speak for himself: 

Cincinnati, Nov. 1837. 

DEAR Six: Though Iam not disposed to say much, or indeed 
any thing of myself, further than is necessary in stating the 
transactions in which I participated. yet I am unwilling to con- 
ceal the fact, that | was, and ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, A FE- 
DERALIST. Educated tn that school, I retain and CHERISH 
THE NAME, as descriptive of the purest Republican patriots 
the country has ever produced. 

JACOB BURNET. 

To J. DELAFIELD, jr. 

I would add, that Judge Burnet was one of Gen. 
Harrison’s chief spokesmen in the convention. So 
well were the delegates pleased with his speech, in 
which he pronounced Harrison a Jeffersonian Re- 
publican, that, by a vote of the convention, it was 
appended to their proceedings. It has also been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form in this city, and ex'ensive- 
ly circulated throughout the country. Verily, it 
appears a little odd to hear “black cockade Federal- 
ists” eulogizing men for their ‘Jeffersonian Repub- 
licanism. 

Mr. Lincoin again called Mr. W. to order; and 
an animated debate arose, in which Mr. Lincoin, 
Brown of Tennessee, Currorn, Bett, Wise, 
Cuarman, and Cusnine participated. 

Mr. Crags moved that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee be permitted to proceed; which motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WATTERSON then resumed his remarks. 
He said he was anxious to get at General Harri- 
son’s principles, and the principles of the Whig 
party generally, which he could not do, without 
going into the Harrisburg convention, and seeing 
who were there. Although it might not be very 
palatable to Whig members, to see the war car- 
ried into their own camp, yet he hoped they would 
stand the fire, and not jump behind the rules of the 
House quite so often for protection. But even the 
rules were not wide enough to cover over that con- 
vention; for if be were stopped, he pledged himself 
that their names should appear in his published 
speech. But he was obliged to the House for leave 
to go on, and should continue his biographicay 
sketch. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Joun Anprew Scnuttz of Pennsylvania. He 
was elected Governor of that State by the Demo- 
cratic party, but soon evinced symptoms of apos- 
tacy, and ultimately leaped over inte the Federal 
ranks, where he has becn a valiant soldier for near 
ten years. 

James Wison of New Hampshire, lawyer, 
anti-war Federalist, Abolitionist, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. When a candidate for Governor 
of that State, in 1838, he advocated the most ultra 
Abolition doctrines. “ has power,” said 
he, in reply to the interrogatories of the Abolition- 
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ist, “to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
and in the Territories, and the slave trade there and 
between the States. J am of opinion Congress ought, 
without delay, to exercise the power that body has over 
the subject.” 

Isaac C. Bares of Massachusetts, lawyer, bank 
director, agent for Massachusetts claims, member 
of the State council, an old Federalist, and was for 
John Quincy Adains. 

Here Mr. Cusnina called Mr. Watterson to 
order, and the question of ‘‘order’’ was debated by 
Messrs. Dawson, Doncan, and others, when 

On motion of Mr. Banks of Virginia, 

Mr. Watterson was permitted to proceed. He 
was unfortunate, he observed, in having so many 
points of “order” raised upon him, particularly as 
his colleague had spoken nearly seven hours, and, 
a part of the time, had wandered much further 
from the subject before the House than he had 
done. Why did not these great sticklers for *‘or- 
der” arrest his remarks? Why did they not bring 
him back {rom France, whither he had roved in 
search of vampires? No, no; their “bull” was 
then goring ‘“‘our ox,” and it was all well enough; 
but so soon as the “goring” commences on the 
other side, the “galled jades” begin to ‘“‘wince,” 
and they bellow out “foul play.” Now for the 
other 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Joun S. Peters of Connecticut, physician, and 
a stockholder in banks. He was once a Jackson 
man, but deserted about the time of the panic, 
which was gotten up by the Opposition, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the deposites from the 
Bank of the United States. 

Davin Hazarp of Delaware, merchant, director 
of abank, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Grorce Howarp of Maryland, formerly Gover- 
nor, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Eruraim Marsn of New Jersey, proprietor and 
keeper of a hotel at a fashionable watering place, 
and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Joun Owen of North Carolina, planter. 

SECRETARIES. 

Cuarces B. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, lawyer. 
He made a two days’ speech in the Legislature of 
that State, in 1834, against the Bank of the United 
States, and such was his decided oppesition to that 
institution and the Whig party, that he was re-elec- 
ted in 18350r6. Butlo!to the astonishment of every 
body, he immediately tumbled over into the Federal 
ranks, and to cap the climax of his apostacy, vo- 
ted for the recharter of the bank, and by his influ- 
ence carried the measure over the heads ef the 
Democracy. He is also notorious on account of 
the part which he took in the memorable “buck- 
shot war” at Harrisburg in 1838, and will never 
be forgotten for the heroic exploit, whilst Speaker 
of the Senate at that time, of becoming frightened 
at his own imagination and jumping out of the 
back window. 

Sytvanus R. Lyman, of Maine, merchant. He 
is now a member of the Legislature, and voted for 
a resolution instructing the Representatives in Con- 
gress, from that Stale, to reseind the resolution re- 
fusing to receive or act upon Abolition petitions. 

Cuarves Paine, of Vermont, manufacturer, and 
the son of Elijah Paine, who was appointed Dis- 
trict Judge of Vermont by the elder Adams. He 
was for John Quincy Adams. 

Grorce W. Ratrn, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

1 will now, Mr. Speaker, take up the States re- 
presented in the Harrisburg convention in geogra- 
phical order. 

MAINE. 

Jonn Neat, lawyer, and was for John Quincy 
Adams. 

Samuel Bradley, another delegate to the Harris- 
burg convention, is a lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 
for John Quincy Adams. 

Here Mr. W. was again called to order by 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, who said he would like to 
know what the Hartford convention had to do with 
the sabject before the House. 

Mr.. WISE must in justice say, after making a 
speech in {aver of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
that his imagination could not see the relevancy of 
his remarks. 
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Mr. WATTERSON. I have said nothing about 
ihe Hartford Convention. The gentieman from 
Massachusetis seems to be extremely sensitive on 
that subject, and furnishes a striking illustration of 
the fact that the ‘‘ wicked fleeth, when no man 
pursvueth.” [am very sorry to be called to order 
‘so often. If members of the Opposition on this 
floor would strictly confine themselves to order, I 
would sirietly confine myself to order. If gentle- 
men will not permit me to lay before the House 
the complexion of the delegates to the Haryisburg 
Convention, they cannot deprive me of the privi- 
bege of doing so when I write out my remarks. 
But asI have sat here from day to day, and lis 
tened to Whig members making party speeches, 
which had no relevancy, not the most remote, to 
the subject before the House, I little expected, I 
confess, !o hear myself called to order s» repeated- 
ly from that quarter. 

[Cries of “go on,” “go on,” 
have all their names } 


Mr. WATTERSON said, no. Leare had been 
given him to proceed several times, and before he 
could define the position of more than a single de- 
legate ortwoin that convention, he was again 
called to order; and he was now determined to go 
on with his comments, which he supposed would 
be in order. 


[Names of the delegates from the different States 
in the Harrisburg Convention, which Mr. W. was 
not permitted to lay before the House. But he 
pledged himseif that they should appear in his 
written speech, and here they are:} 

MAINE. 

Exisha H. Auten, lawyer. He is a member of 
the Legislature of that State, and recently voted to 
instruct their Representatives in Congress to re- 
scind W. Cost Johnson’s resolution against the re- 
ception of Abolition petitions. 

Grorur Penp.eron, merchant, Abolitionist, and 
was for John Quincy Adams. 

Ricuarp H. Vose, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 
for John Quincy Adams. 

Zina Hype, merchant, Abolitionist, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Goprrey Srepuens, merchant, and was for John 
(tuincy Adams. 

Sotomon McNEIL, speculator, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

James Witson, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 
for John Quincy Adams. 

Jon. Eastman, lawyer, Abolitienist, a defeated 
candidate for Congress, and was for John Quincy 
Adams. 


from many—let’s 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Pe.ec Spracus, a lawyer, was for Jobn Quin- 
cy Adams, and formerly a Senator in Cungress 
from Maine. He came to Boston, it is shrewdly 
suspected, because he was too aristocratic for De- 
mocratic Maine. 

Samuget Hoar, lawyer, Federalist of the bluest 
sort, bank director, Abolitionist, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

Arremas Lee, manufacturer, Abolitionist, bank 
director, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Joun Howarp, cashier of the Springfield Bank, 
and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Hareison Gray Oris Cosy, lawyer, bank di- 
rector, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Bensamin K. Houcn, speculator, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. His father is president ofa 
bank. 

Grorce Asnman, lawyer, bank direclor—was 
tor John Quincy Adams, and would like to be in 
Congress. 

Barker Burne ut, cashier of Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, Nantucket, and an aspirant for 
Mr. Reed’s seat in Congress. He was for John 
Quincy Adams. 


Henry Suaw, lawyer, director in the Agricultu- 
ral Bank, Pittsfield, has a strong hankeiing to be 
in Congress, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

NatsanieL M. Davis, lawyer, bank director 
and was for John Quincy Adams. . 

Crartes Hopson, clergyman, Director of Wes- 
tern Railioad, member of the State Coancil, bit- 
ter Federalist, and was for John Quincy Adams. 


Warren Lovenine, lawyer, bank commussion- 
er, and was for Jchn Quincy Adams. 

James H. Duncan, Jawyer, president of the 
Merimack Bank at Haverhill, member of the State 
Council, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

RicnarD Haucuron, editor of the Boston Atlas, 
and it is said was not a delezate to the Harrisburg 
Convention, but went as tender to Peleg Sprague. 
As his name is found, however, among the list of 
delegates tor Massachuseits, it is sufficient to say 
that he is an Abolition apologist, (as is almost eve- 
ry other delegate from that State) and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

RHODE I8sLAND 

Grorce G. Kina, lawyer, bank commissioner, 
bank stockholder, and was for John Quincy 
Adams. In 1839, he made a speech in the Legis- 
lature of Rhode Isiarnd agaiast Mr. Atherton’s anti- 
Abolition resolutions, adopted by the House of Re- 


| 
| 
j 
! 


presentatives in Congress, and in favor ef the Abo- | 


lition cause generally. 


James F. Simmons, president of a bank in the 
city of Providence, is a large stockholder in banks, || 
and an old Federalist. He was for John Quincy | 


Adams, and is now a warmadmirer of tnat veteran 


in Federal doctrines,except when he kicks outof the | 


traces, and then hecurses him. Mr. Simmons isa 


leading politician in Rhode Island, and an aspirant | 


fur a seatin the Senate of the United States. 


A lit- | 
tle better than a year ago, he made a speech || 


against ATserton's resolutions, in which he aimed | 


to conciliate the Abelitionis's. 

Wituiam AnrtHony, manufacturer, 
rector, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Byron D.man, manufeciurer, a stockholder in 
several banks, was a quast Jackyon man until 
Jackson vetoed the Bank. He is now the Whig 
candidate for lieutenant Governor of Rhode Island. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Cuarves Davies, editor of a Federal newspaper 
in the city of Hartford. 

Wm. W. Boarpman, lawyer, and bank stock- 
holder. 

Cuarces H. Puewps, lawyer, bank director and 
stockholder, and was tor John Quincy Adams. 

Cuaktes Hawuiy, lawyer, ban atiorney and 
stockholder, and was fur John Quincy Adams. 

Joseru 8. Giappinc, manufacturer, president of 


bank di- 


Evipras Fay, school teacher, and was for Joby 
Quincy Adams. - 
Exisua Jenains, a gentieman of pleasure, ang 


_was for John Quincy Adams. 


Amos Baica:, manufaciurer, and was for Johny 
Quincy Adams. 

Sou: mon Van ReEnseccazr. He belongs to the 
Albany aristocracy, and was lately removed from 
the post office in that city. He isan old Federalist 
and was for John Quincy Adams. P 

Henry Hamitron, lawyer, canal commissioner 
and was for John Quincy Adan.s. 

J. Knickerbocker, lawyer, president of the Wa. 
terford Bani, shaver, a blue light Federalist, and 
was forJ:hn Quincy Adams. 

Bernarp Biair, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

Sytvester Gitpert, merchant, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. 

Davip Perriz, merchant, and was for Jobn 
Quincy Adams. 

C. P. Kiaxianp, lawyer, a dMeaied candidate 
for Congress, and was fur John Quincy Adams. 

A. Z. McCarry, lawyer, a Federalist of the oid 


_ school, and was for John Quincy Adams. 


D. D. Spencer, editor, bookseller, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. 

Joun Russet, physician, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

Vincent Wuitney, @ gentleman of pleasure. 
He turned Democrat, got office, and then returned 
to his first love. 

James Dunn, lawyer, editor, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

Amos P. Granger, speculator and shaver, 

J. D. Lepranp, a gentleman of leisure, and was 
for John Quincy Adams, 

Geo. H. Woop, lawyer, aristocrat, and was for 


| Jehan Quincy Adams. 


the Jewett county bank, and was for John Quincy | 


Adams. 

E. Cnampion Bacon, lawyer, son of the presi- 
dent of a bank, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Exsenezer Jackson, lawyer, bank atiorney, and 
was for John Quincy Adams. 

VERMONT. 

Wm. Henry, bank stockholder, cashier of a 
bank, and was for John Quincy Adams. 

A. B. W. Tenney, Abolilionist, and was for 
Joann Quincy Adams. 

Samuet H. Hotty, lawyer, Abolitionist, lives in 


Mr. Slade’s district, and is one of his right hand 


men. He was tor John Quincy Adams. 
Wm. B. Briacs, lawyer, and Abolition lecturer. 


He was for John Quincy Adams, a postmaster un- | 


der his administration, and was turned out under | 


the administration of General Jackson. 
NEW YORK. 


CHANDLER Starr, merchant, bank commissioner, | 


and was for John Quincy Adams. 

Joun A. Kina, lawyer, son of Rufus King, and 
was appointed Chargé d’Affaires to England by 
John Quincy Adams. He is the same man who 
lately introduced a resolution into the Legislature 
of New York, denouncing a resolution adopted 
by this House, in regard to Abol tion petitions, to- 


that Siate who veted for it. 

Duptry SELDEN, lawyer, and bank director. 

Jupan Hammonp, lawyer, and speculator in real 
estate, in the city of New York. 

James A. Hamitton,a retired lawyer, aristocrat, 
and the son of Alexander Hamilton. 

Rost. C. Wetmore, merchant, bank director, 
and was for John Quincy Adams. 


. . | 
Hopson McFarianpd, manufacturer, direcior of 


a bank, Abolitionist, and was for John Quiacy 
Adams. 

Henry Ress, lawyer, and would be the last man 
to drink hard cider, until the Champagne was ex- 
hausted, 


Gary V. Sacket, lawyer, and was for John 
(Quincy Adams. 

Henry W. Tay or, lawyer, Abolitionist, aris 
tocrat, and was fur John Quincy Adams. 

Joun N. Dox, lawyer. 

Puineas L. Tracy, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 
for John Quincy Adams. 

Auten Ayrautn, president of a bank, a shaver, 
and would take ‘‘the pound of flesh” from the te- 
nant of a “Jog cabin,” in the twinkling of an eye, 
or as soon as any other named man. 

Cuauncy Tucker, lawyer, and was for Joha 
Quincy Adams. 

Roger. Smiru, owner of an extensive stone cul- 
ting establishment in the cily of New York. 

Davis F. Aven, director of the City Bank of 
Buffalo, and assisted in gutting it. The bank is 
blown sky high, and he with it. 

Henry P. Voorness, a retired merchaut, and 
was for John Quincy Adams. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Moses J. Cuark, one ot Thadeus Stephens’s ca- 
nal commissioners under the adminis'ration of Rit- 
ner, and was for John Quiacy Adams. 

JoserH Lawrence, a defeated candidate for 
Congress. My friend Leet laid him out as cold as 
a wagon tire. 

JonatTuan Ropers, once a Senator in Congress, 
a bitter, broken down politician, and was for John 
Quincy Adame. 

E. C. Reicart, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. 

Joun Swirt, lawyer, and Mayor of Philadel- 
phia. 

ALEXANDER QuinToN, tavern keeper, a regular 


cether with the Democratic Representatives from || built Federalist, and has always been opposed to 


Republican men and measures. 

Coiuin M. Creep, merchant, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

James CaLnoun, merchant, and was fer John 


| Quincy Adams. 


Georce CnamBers, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 


| for John Quincy Adams. 


Joun Apams Fisner, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

Ww. R. Morais, Jawyer, Abolitioaist, and was 
for John Quincy Adams. 

Jonn Dickey, merchant, and, like his friend 
Penrose, voted in the Pennsylvania Legislatare for 
the recharter of the Bank of the United States, in 
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yiolauon of pledges made to his constituents, and 
the principles which he professed when elected. 

Davin Lescu, president of Leech’s Transporta- 
yon Company on the Pennsylvauia caval, and was 
for John Quincey Adavns. ie 

Epwarp DaruincTon, lawyer, Abolitionist, and 
was for John Q. Adams. 

samuet M. Barctay, lawyer, Abolitionist, and 
was for John Q. Adams. 

E. T. McDowE Lt, lawyer, is for universal free 
negro suff age, aad was for John Q. Adams. 

James Merritt, lawyer, Abolitionist, and was 
for Jonn Q. Adams. 

Cyaus P. MarkLe, manufacturer, and was for 
John Q@ Adams. 

Tuomas E. Cocnran, editor ef a Federal news- 
paper. 

T. H. Parterson, specula'or. 

A, O. Canoon, merchant, and was for Jobn Q. 
Adams. 

Beta Bapeer, one of the judges of the election 
inthe Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, in 1838, 
where such frauds were perpetrated. Tosay mote 
of him is unnecessary. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Asa WuiTeHeEaD, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams 

Duptey S. Grecory, lottery broker, and was for 
John Q@ Adams. 

Tuos. A. Hartwett, lawyer, and was John Q. 
Adams. 

Joun D. Hacer, clerk on a steamboat, and was 
for Jonn Q. Adams. 

Craic Morritt, lawyer, and was for Adams, if 
old enough, 

Rost. E. Hoaner, printer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 








DELAWARE. 
Tuomas Ropney, a gentleman of leisure, and 
was for John Q@. Adams. 
Presriy Spavance, merchant, and was for John 
Q. Adams. 
Peter F. Causey, merchant, and was for John 
Q. Adams. 
Josuua G. Baxer, school teacher, and was for 
John Q@ Adams, 
Wm. D. Wartes, a dismissed mail contractor, 
and was fur John Q Adams. 
MARYLAND. 
Reverpy Jounson, lawyer,and director of the 


| 


Bank of Maryland when it blew up, and ruined © 


hundreds. 

Henry Pace, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

WitiiaM Price, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

Ricnarp J. Bowie, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

Joun Leeps Kerr, lawyer, and was for JohnQ, 
Adams. 

J. N. Gotpssoroves, planter, and was for John 
Q. Adams. 

Rost W. Bowie, planter, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

: aa Moortrs, planter, and was for John Q. 
Adains, 
Asuton ALEXxaNnDER, physician. 
VIRGINIA. 

BensamMin Watkins Leica, lawyer, and a lead- 
ing member of the Harrisburg convention. He 
made a speech in the Virginia convention, in which 
he contended that the log cabin men, whom he 


called the peasantry, ought not to be entitled to the | 


right of suffrage, any more than the slaves, as they 


were not qualified to judge of political affairs. | 
Now, I presume, he is the very pink of Democracy, | 


and is exceeding y fond of hard cider. 


James W. Pecram, lawyer, and was for John | 


Quincy Adams. 
Ep. R. Cuampers, lawyer, and was for John 


_ Quiney Adams. 


Wa. C. Mosesy, lawyer. 

Festrcs Dickinson, lawyer. 

Wittoucnsy Newron, lawyer. 

Henry Berry, lawyer, and was for John Quin- 


cy Adams. 
_ Avousrus Waterman, lawyer, and was for John © 
| Quincy Adams. 


B. G. Batpwiy, lawyer, and was for John | 


» Quincy Adams. 
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Jesse Enatneten, lawyer, and was for John 
| Quincy Adams. 
| Wa. S. Archer, lawyer, once a Jackson man, 
| but has been violently opposed to the Demecratic 
| patty ever since Mr. Stevenson received the appoint- 
ment of Minister to England. 

Joun Janney, lawyer, and was for John Quincy 
Adams. 

Jones Green, lawyer, and was for J. Q@. Adams 

Gen J. B. Harvey, merchant, and was for John 
Quincey Adams. 

Isaac A. Cotes, planter, and was for Joha 
| Quincy Adams. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
James Megane, planter, and was for John 
, Quicy Adams. 
Freperick J. Hitt, physician, and was for 
| John Quincy Adams. 
Cuarurs R. Kinney, lawyer. 
J un B. Ke uy, !awyer. 
W. H. Barrie, lawyer. 
Boroess 8. Gairner, lawyer. 
Joun C. Wasuincton, merchant, and was for 
John Quinev Adams. 
Jsaac Burns, Physician, and was for John Quincy 
Adams. 
Wma. F Davipson, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 
NatuaNniet M. Roan, physician. 
Henry W. Micuer, lawyer. 
Josepx R. Loyp, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams, 


Quiney Adams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lestiz Comes, lawyer, land speculator, “‘Chick- 
asaw Ambassador,” and was fer John Quincy 
Adams. 

James SHe.spy, one of the most extensive and 
wealthy stock raisers in the State of Kentucky, and 
was for Jchn Quincy Adams. 

Cassius M. Cray, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 
|  WmHtitam !REsTON, an aristocratic lawyer, and 

was for John Quincy Adams. 

Davip Banks, bank officer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

MarsuaLt Key, clerk of a court, and was for 
John Quincy Adams. 
| OHIO. 
| N.G Penperon, lawyer, a twice defeated can- 
| didate for Congress, and was for John Quincy 
| Adams. 
|  Bensamin Bent wey, president of a bank. 
|  Joxn Jounson, defaulter, a Hamiltonian Federal- 
ist, and was for Jobn Quincy Adams. 

Cyrus Fatconer, physician. 
| Wwa.S. Murpny, lawyer, and the same man 
| whose card, denouncing Senator Allen, was pa- 
raded in the columns of the Madisonian not 
long since. The reason of his bullying proclama- 
tion will be duly appreciated when the fact is 
made known, that he, the aforesaid Wm. S. Mor- 
phy, was a candidate for Congress, in 1833, against 
Mr. Allen, and only received one vote in the town 





whole district, out of six or eight thousand! And 
such was the insignificance of the man, to ase no 
harsher ‘erm, that Mr. Allen scorned to notice the 
ou'pourings of his malice. 


Joun M. Creep, lawyer and a defeated candi- | 


date for Congress. 


Ira BEuxNapp, speculator, and was for John | 


Quincy Adams. 

Bensamin S. Cowan, lawyer, Abolitionist and 
bank attorney. 

Cuar.es T. Suerman, lawyer. 

Cyrus Prentiss, merchant, canal contractor. 


Wo. W. Cuerry, lawyer, and was for John | 


in Which he resided, and bat fifty-five votes in the | 
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Mitron Stapp, lawyer, asd was for John Quincy 


Adams. : 
| R. W. Tuompson, lawyer, and was for John 
, Quincy Adams. ' 
Tuos. J. Evans, lawyer, and was for John 


Quincy Adams. 
Samvuet Hanna, merchant, an’ was for John 
Quincy Adams. 
LOUISIANA. 
J. Mason Granam, planter on Red river. 
MISSISSIPPI 

T. C. Turrer, lawyer. 

Anperton Miter, land speculator, and gentile 
man of pleasure. 

ILLINOIS 

Georce W. Ratpu, lawyer. 

W.S. Newserry, merchant 

Wa. B. Warren, merchant. 

ALABAMA 

Henry Hitwiarp, lawyer, preacher, and editor 

W. H. Smita editor. 

Joun M. Swope, merchant. 

MISSUURL 

W.H. Russe.t, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

Leoan Hunton, lawyer, and was for John Q. 
Adams. 

Urnier Wariaut, lawyer. 

MICITIGAN. 

Gro. C. Bares, lawyer, aa old Federalist, and 
was for Joho Quincy Adams. 

Tuomas J. Drake, lawyer, and was for John 
Quincy Adams. 

A. 8. McReynotps, merchant. 

ARKANSAS. 

B. H. Martin, lawyer and a gentleman of plea- 
sure. 

[The foregoing list embraces every delegate in 
the Harrisburg Convention, but eight or nine, 
whose professions, &c. | could not learn, as they 
are represen ed in Congress by Whigs. It will be 
seen that they are nearly all lawyers, merchan's, 
bank officers, and Abolitionists. Not a log cabin 
man in the whole catalogue. | 


Mr. W. again resumed his remarks. He said 
the information he bad been prevented from laying 
before the House, would show whose candidate 
General Harrison was. It would -how what kind 
ot “conscript fathers,” as he had seen them termed 
by the Whig press, had assemb'ed at Harrisburg, 
and nominated him. I: would show that, in that 
convention, there was every hue of opinion—s!ave- 
holders and Abolitionists, high tariffites, and those 
who are for ‘*fiee trade,” Hartford Convention Fe- 
deralists, and apostate Republicans, latitudinarians, 


| and those who profess to be strict constructionisis. 


Tracy Bronson, physician, Abolitionist, and was | 


for John Quincy Adams. 


Hottanp Green, merchant, and was for John | 


Quincy Adams. 
Joun 8. Lacy, tavern keeper. 
INDIANA. 


Dovtass McGuirg, printer, and was for Jobn | 


Quincy Adams. 


Amos Crark, lawyer, and was for John Quincy 


Adams. 


James Perry, lawyer, and was for John Quincy | 


Adams. 


No wonder they did not publish an address to the 
people of the United Siates setting forth their pria- 
ciples. No wonder Mr. Leigh of Virginia violent- 
ly opposed, and the convention almost unanimously 
voted down such a proposition. They knew very 
well that if all their conflicting prinec'ples were 
spread out before the American people, they could 
no longer humbug and delude thousands who are 
honestly co-operating withthem. They thought it 
their best policy to continue their old crusade 
against the Republican party—without showing 
their own hands—by misrepresenting fac's—~ini- 
pugning molives—crying out corruption—prodigal 
expenditures—defalcations—bankrupt Trea-ury— 
distress—ruin—bloodhounds—bull-dogs—and ras- 
cality generally. Sir, with these weapons they have 
been fighting for years; but thanks to the patriotism 
and intelligence of the country, such slang and 
slander make no more impression on the minds of 
the honest-hearted and sturdy Democrats, than the 
falling of asun-parched leaf upon the Rocky noun- 
tains. If it had, sir, you would bave heard much 
oftener the roar of cannon, and the voice ef Fede- 
ral orators, celebrating Whig victories. 

It would show, also, Mr. Speaker, that aside 
from their ring-streaked and striped polities, nine- 
tenths of the delegates in the Hartisburg Cenven- 
tion were lawyers, doctors, traders, speculators, 
bank efficers, and merchants, who hailed from the 
cities, towns, and villages. This fact fully ex- 
plains why it is that the Whig newspapers have 
been teeming with the proceedings of Harrison 
meetings, responding to his nomination, to use 
their own Janguage, in such gallant and enthusias- 
tic style! All the delegates had to do, was to re- 
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turn to their respective towns and villages, call to- 
gether a few counter-hoppers, brokers, pettifoggers, 
quacks, and skin-flints, appoint a chairman and 
secretary, draw up a long preamble and re:olu- 
tions denunciatory of the whole Vermocratic party, 
make a few speeches in favor of * Oli 'T\p,” fire a 
few guns, raise a few shouts and huzzas, drink a 
few boitles of Champagne and call it bari cider, 
sing afew Tippecanoe songs, and then what a 
soul-stirring time they had of it—what a glorious 
Whig revival—what wonderful reactions! The 
very next number of the village, town, or city 
Whig paper, as the case may be, contains a glow- 
ing account of the most numerous gathering of the 
people that had been known for years—a sponta- 
neous movement of the bone and sinew of the 
jand—when, in fact, the real people, the inmates 
of the “log cabins,” had no part nor lot in the 
grand farce, and not a solitary political feeling in 
common with the prime movers and participators 
mit. Hence the reason why the Whigs are so 
often deceived in regard to the elections. They 
mistake the voice of the few, for the voice of the 
many. They do not recollect that one Whig blus- 
terer about a town can, and does, make more noise 
than one husdred Democrats in the country. 

Passing, Mr. Speaker, {rom this National Whig 
Convention to their State Conventions, and we tind 
them composed of the same materials, both as it 
regards their professions and politics. I have seen 
it slated, that there were appointed to the late 
Whig Convention of Ohio, five hundred and forty- 
two bank office's, directors, &c., seven hundred 
and thirty-three office holders, three hundred and 
forty-six lawyers and doctors, one thousand and 
forty-eight merchants, clerks and speculators, and 
upwards of five hundred Abolitionists.- 


Mr. MASON asked the gontioman what paper he was read- 
ing from? 


Mr. WATTERSON answered that it was the 
Ohie Statesman. 


Mr. MASON said the statement was wholly untrue in many 
particulars, to his knowledge. The designation o the indivi- 
duals in his county was altogether incorrect; and he had been 
assured by some of his colleagues that it was equally untrue 
with regard to the Cuunties in which they resided. Indeed, 
the whole siatement had been publicly contradicted in a js apr 
in his State. {aaming it.) and the editor who made it called on to 
produce the proof, which he failed te de. 

Mr. BOND cortobvrated the statement of his colleague, [Mr. 
Mason,] and said that the statement, so far as it regarded the 
individuals living in his county, was wholly destitut of truth. 

Mr. WATTERDSON said he did not pretend to 
be personaily acquainted with the individuals 
named in the paper before him. The paper occu- 
pied a respectable standing in the Sate of Ohio, 
and he had no reason to doubdt its statements. He 
would like, however, to hear from his Democratic 
friend from Ohio on the subject. 

Mr. MEDILL said he was acquainted with but few of the 
persons named as having been appointed to attend the Vonven- 
tion, and had no other information on the subject than he de- 
rived through the various papers of the day. He was entirely 
wiiling to rest the correctness of the statement with the people 
of Ohio, on the assertion of the paper in which it is contained, 
and the denial of his colleague. The names of the delegates 
that attended the convention from the county in which he, Mr. 
M. resided, are not given, except to a very limited extent. The 
official character of the very few that are reported, is correctly 
designated. Six of them hold appointments under the Federal 
Government. They are highly respectable; but, so far from 
residing in “log cabine,” and depesding for a precarious sub- 
sistence on “hard cider, he believed the whole six were mer- 
chants, ef considerable capital, and who indulged pretty 
largely in the good things for which that county was so distin- 


iwhed. 

"Mr WELLER observed, that with the permission of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Warrsarson,)} he would like 
to say & word to his honorable colleague over the way, [Mr. 
Bonn.} The statement made by the Ohio Statesman in rela- 
tion to the materials which composed the late Whig Convention, 
had been impeacheé by his colleague. Al! he desired to say 
on this subjeet was, that so far as that list gave the business and 
occupations of the delegates appointed from the district whick 
he had the honor to. represent, he believed it was strictly cor- 
rect. Lie was personally acquainted with nearly al! ofthe in- 
dividuals named, and therefore had no hesitancy in making the 
statement. 

Mr. WATTERSON. There is one {act which 
will not be disputed by the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Born] His political friends in the conven- 
tion alluded to, would not condescend to let it be 
known, through the medium of an address, what 
the Whig party are contending for—what are their 
principles. No, no. They» deemed it more pru- 
dent to meet in all the pomp and parade of modern 
Whigery—in. al! the antic circumstances of buf- 
foonery—with drums, fifes, bugles, and rams 


horms—with chicken ooops and bald eagles—with 
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bands of bacchanalian singers—with “log cabin” 
flags floating im the arr—with boat loads of Federal 
orators—wiih canoes upon wheels, so full of Whig 
abuse, misrepresentation, calumny, and lawyers 
eating ginger bread, that it took six horses to pulla 
single canoe—all for the purpose of hiding the odi- 
ousness of their principles trom the gaze of an in- 
telligent and Republican people, and diverting their 
minds from the true issue now before the country. 
How far they can succeed by such disgusting de- 
vices, the ensuing Presidential election will deter- 
mine. 

In connection with this convention I have heard 
an anecdote, and must ask the indulgence of the 
House whilst I relate it. It shows conclusively 
that there wasat least one delegate in that nume- 
rous and boisterous assemblage, who was immova- 
bly honest in his politics, if he were not so in his 
morals. After the convention had adjourned, and 
its members had got through their carousals aad 
frolics and debaucheries, one of their number found 
himself minus something under one hundred dol- 
lars. Suspicien fastened itself upon a brother de- 
legate. He was taken up—examined—and sure 
enough the money was found in his possession. 
Well, sir, this was too bad—something must be 
done—it must not go abroad that a Whig had been 
Swartwouting, and they tried to prevail upon him to 
avow himself a Democrat. ‘No, gentlemea, said 
he, no”—you may call me a thief, a rogue, a vil 
lain—but by Heaven, he exclaimed (raisiag his 
head erect for the first time) you can’t cram De- 
mocracy upon me—huzza for “Old Tip.” 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague closed his speech 
with some general remarks, and I will take the 
same liberty. 

In glancing over a Whig paper a short time 
since, my atiention was ariested by an article 
headed in large capitals, ‘‘a voice FROM THE 
Soorn ” From the flaming caption, | was induced 
to read it; and what should [ learn but the astound- 
ing fact that a steamboat had arrived at the port of 
Mobile; and among the passengers, a vote had been 
taken for Piesident, the result of which was, 
twenty-nine for Harrison, and nine for Van Buren! 
I began to think that the Democratic party were 
surely upset at last—that such facts could not be 
resisted; and I do net know but I should have en- 
turely desponded, on my part, and given up the con- 
test, had it not been for a second thought which oc- 
curred to me. I recollected that in travelling up the 
Mississippi river about two years ago, when it was 
believed Mr. Clay would be the Whig candidate 
for the Presidency, a gentleman from Philadelphia, 
with whom I had formed a partial acquaintance, 
proposed that we should hold an election, and 
ascertain the preferences of those on board the 
boat, as betweea Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren. 
I assented to the proposition, and we made 
the count. But lo! I was completely trumped, 
on finding that out of near one hundred ca- 
bin passengers, there were but twen'y-three or 
four for Mr. Van Buren! As a matter of 
course, I became satistied that Democracy had 
but few charms for that ccowd, and was just study- 
ing how I should parry the Jaugh, if I may be per- 
mitted to use the expression, which had been raised 
at my expense, when the captain of the boat, who 
proved to be a sterling Democrat, dyed in the wool, 
saggested that there were about one hundred and 
thirty “‘deck passengers” that we had not taken 
into the count, the great majority of whom were 
substantial farmers, the konest “log cabin” men, 
from Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsyivania, who had been down 
to New Orleans with their pork and beef, and corn 
and flour. Go, said he, and see whether they are 
Whigs or Democrats? We did go, sir, and what 
do you suppose was the result of our investigation? 
As well as I can recollect, there were one hundred 
and three for Mr. Van Buren, and fourteen for Mr. 
Clay. It is needless for me to add, that the laugh 
was most essentially tarned upon my Philadelphia 
friend, who declared he had just found out where 
the Democrats came from at the time of elections, 
(the log cabins,) and that he never again would be 
deceived by those who travel in the cabin on steam- 
boats, in stages, on railroads, or who reside in the 
cilies, towns and villages. Sir, he was right. De- 
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mocracy flourishes best in the country, where, | 
hesitate not to say, there is more honesty, more 
virtue, more manly independence, and more syb. 
stantial intelligence, than can be found in any 
of your towns, not excepting the city of Wash. 
ington, if we are to judge its population by those 
who composed the Whig “ pow-wows”’ not lon 
since, and who disturbed our slumbers by their 
groans and hisses, and huzzas and bacchanalian 
shouts. In that living, moving, ranting band, the 
boys, negroes, loafers, and a new species of the 
same animal, familiarly known in the city of New 
York as soap-locks, took the lead, and the rear 
was brought up by dismissed office holders, disap. 
pointed office seekers, mustached Terriers, per. 
fumed exquisites, with here and there a gentleman 
from both political parties, who had been drawy 
out by curiosity to witness their riproarious proceed. 
ings. Sir, I] would advise them to reserve their 
groans for a more appropriate occasion. If they 
will only wait until next autumn, they will have 
cause to groan much deeper and much more bit- 
terly—provided such an effect can be produced by 
the triumph of Democracy. When the votecomes 
to be taken among the log cabins of the hardy 
West, of the East, of the North, and of the 
South, these midnight Whig brawiers will learn 
that the Disirtet of Columbia is but a small spot 
in the Union, and that if even they were. enti- 
tled to vote in the election of a President, they 
could scarcely ripple the current on which the Re- 
publican party are now sailing to victory. The 
principles of the General under whose banner they 
have enlisted, are not congenial to the spirit ef our 
free institutions. They may hold him up as 
the “log cabin and hard cider’? candidate—hey 
may resort to all the tricks usually practised 
by demagogues—still it all will notdo. The peo- 
ple know their rights, and will maintain them; no 
matter whether they live in log cabins or more 
comfortable dwellings; no matter whether they 
they drink hard cider, pale sherry, or pure water. 
Sir, when I first heard Gen. Harrison called the log 
cabin and bard cider candidate, I conld not help 
smiling at the credulity of his friends in snpposing 
that American freemen could be swerved from 
their principles by such miserable humbugery. | 
was forcibly reminded of a gentleman within my 
knowledge, who became a candidate fo. the Legis- 
lature of his State. He had been very stiff in his 
manners, rather aristocratic in his feelings, wore 
his bosom full of ruffles,and withal had taken but 
little pains to become acquainted with the sove- 
reigns of his country. But so soon as he threw 
himself before them for their suffrages, all of a 
sudden, he dashed away his ruffles, his limbs be- 
came much more pliant, a pleasant smile played 
upon his lips, and he seemed to know every body. 
On seeing a countryman come into town, he would 
start after him in a long trot, give him a cordial 
shake of the hand, and inquire about the health of 
his family. It was not long, however, before he 
caught a Tartar, or, as they say sometimes in my 
country, waked up the wrong passenger. He met 
in his new complaisant way, an old Revolutionary 
Whig, a true Whig, sir, who thoroughly under- 
stood the science of human nature, and the secret 
springs which operated upon such men. Sir, said he, 
to him, “I have known you for ten years; I have 
never seen you so graciously condesending before, 
you must be a candicate—now just excuse me if you 
please, I ean’t do any thing for you.” And such, 
Mr. Speaker, will be the language of the freemen 
who occupy lIcg cabins, when they are “‘gra- 
ciously” asked to support the candidate of the mo- 
neyed aristocracy of barks and soulless corpora- 
tions, who would grind them into dust, or put the 
yoke of despotism upon their necks, if it were their 
interest tedoso. They are not to be caught, like 
the unsuspecting horse, by holding out to them 
salt in one hand, and a concealed bridie in the other. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have often been amused at the 
facility with which the. Whigs can make great 
men. In twenty-four hours they can manufacture 
out of straw a perfect Goliah in intellect. All their 
candidates for political offices are total demolish- 
ers. They ran over their opponents rough shod 
on all occasions until the elections come on, and 
then if they should chance to be demolished, which 
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js no unusual occurrence, great astonishment is 
excited, and the reason of their defeat is always at- 
tributed to any other cause than the correct one. 
Ip my own State—I hope I shall be pardoned fer 
speaking of my own State, and even of my own 
canvass, if | wish, as the example has been sei me by 
my colleague, who is an old member upon this floor, 
and oughtto know what is proper, and what is 
pot proper to be spoken here—in my own Siate, 
sir, the Whigs have a remarkable talent for this 
xind of game. Last summer their candidate for 
Governor, who is a plain sensible man, and when 
[say that I have done him ample justice, handled 
his competitor, who is known throughout the Union 
asa statesman of commanding talents, and ure- 
qualled before a popular assembly, with the same 
ease that agiant would a lilliputian, and they beasi- 
ingly proclaimed to their frieuds every where, that 
they would carry the State by a majority of twenty 
thousand votes. Letters were published from 
every Congressional district, giving the gratifying 
news that the Whig candidates for Congress and 
the Legislatare were slaying their opponents as 
Sampson slew the Philistines. They vauntingly 
avowed that they were not content to whip us 
merely; they intended to give us such a complete 
drubbing, that we would remember it all the days 
of our lives; they were determined to make a clean 
sweep. To such an extent did they carry this 
puffing and blowing and braggng system, that I 
sometimes became really alaruied, not only about 
the fate of my friends, but that of my own. My 
opponent wes eulogized as the “brave, gallant, 
chivalrous, talented, eloquent, and whole souled 
champion” of Whig principles. According to 
their account of it, he was daily turning scores 
from the Democratic ranks. It was impossible to 
resist the arguments that emanated from his gigan- 
uc mind. He was walking over the course almost 
without opposition. I was admonished to retire, 
and not be disgraced by the signal defeat which 
awaited me, inthe event I continued in the field. 
(I presume, as I was a young man, they did not 
wich to nip my political prospects in the bud.) 
But, foolish like, 1 heeded not their friendly coun- 
sel, and was enly elected by the slender majority of 
about fourteen hundred votes! Well, sir, having, 
by the aid of my Democratic friends, slain this 
patent right Hercules of the Whig party, I felt a 
good deal of interest in the success of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues upon this floor, [Messrs. Jonnson, 
Tornpy, Brown, McCue .uan, and Biackwe t,] 
whom I had learned, from the Whig newspapers 
and letter writers, would be politically butchered 
and hewn to pieces. Judge my agreeable surprise, 
when the news reached me that not one of them 
was elected by a smaller majority than thirteen 
hundred and fifty, or a larger majority than twen- 
ty-three hundred! About this time nothiag but dis- 
may and consternation pervaded the Whig ranks. 
They could net tell what in the name of common 
sense had got into the heads of the people. They 
were at a loss to account for their unexpected, but 
Waterloo defeat. At last a bright idea struck some 
wag right upon the head, and it was, that the Ala- 
bamians had come across the line, and voted for 
the Democratic candidaies. Forthwith the Whig 
press raised the yelp, and the whole party joined 
inthe chorus. ‘‘Alabama, O! the cursed Alabami- 
nns,” was theirery for months. Not once did they 
dream that it was a triumph of Democratic princi- 
ples—the calm judgment of a Republican people, 
brought to bear upon FepEraLisM, aPcsTacy, AND 
GAG LAW SENATORS. 

I see, Mr. Speaker, as I have already intimated, 
that the same system of boasting and puffing is now 
being carried on by the Whig party upon an ex- 
tensive scale. From the disputed territory in 
Maine, to the Sabine, all is enthusiasm for the hero 
of Tippecanoe. Thousand and tens of thousands 
are hourly deserting the Administration and flock- 
ing around his standard. They have made the 
wonderful discovery, toe—a discovery for which 
they richly deserve a patent right—that Harrison 
is the greatest Genera! that ever “lived in the tide 
of time,” and the greatest statesman of this or any 
other age. Such is the fiery zeal of the people for 
him, that the mountains and valleys of the Norsh 
and East, the prairies of the West, and the woods 
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and green moss of the South, are in a tremendous 
blaze! 
is setting in his favor, 1s just as impossible as to 
stop the current of the mighty Mississippi. 
farmer is quitting his plough—the mechanic his 
square and compass—the lawyer his nisi prius— 





To stop the current of public opinion which 


The 


the physician his pills—and the merchant his coun- 


ter—all for the purpose of attending public meet- 


ings and glorifying the nominee of the Harrisburg 
Convention. Bonaparte, in all his glory, had not 
more followers, and never was so sure of victory. 
In their own chaste lingo, the “spoilers will be 
routed—-the Goths and Vandals driven from the 
Capitol.” Sir, this is what we have been hearing 
for the last three months—it is what we will con- 
tnue to hear until the next Presidential elec- 
tion. It is the same cry which the Fede- 
ral party have put up on the eve of every 
Presidential contest for the last forty years. 
But, thank Heaven, it is une thing to crow 
and another thing to vote. The Democratic party, 
conscious of the correctness of their principles, are 
not reduced to the necessity of bringing to their aid 
such contemptible means. When the time arrives, 
however, they will march up to the polls, in solid 
column, and give the allied powers of Whigery 
such a rout as has never been witnessed in this 
country. Mark the prediction, Mr. Speaker, and 
when you and | meet again after the close of this 
session of Congress, if it is not verified, then you 
may set me down a false prophet. 





SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, March 17, 1840— 
On the resolution reported from the Commiitee 
of Elections by Mr. Campsett, their chairman, 
proposing to print all the testimony connected 
with the New Jersey contested election, and the 
amendment of Mr. R. Gartanp of Louisiana, 
to print other testimony referred to that commit- 
tee, subsequent to its report: 

Mr. BROWN desired that the resolution might 
be read, on which this exciting and extraordinary 
debate had been going on. He desired it, that the 
House might be brought back to the precise cha- 
racter of the proposition before it—not one touch 
ing the merits of the controversy; not one involv- 
ing the truth of the facts set forth in the repo:t, nor 
the action of the House, in admitting five of these 
gentlemen to temporary membership on ths floor. 
All these things have passed by—the repoit has 
been made—it has been sanctioned by the House, 
and the five gentlemen are now here present in 
their seats. All the testimony on which these pro- 
ceedings have taken place, has been reported to 
the House, and the committee now stand here de- 
siring and insisting that it should be printed. But 
these papers, now desired to be also printed, were 
not considered by the committee, because they 
were never before them in the form of evidence. 
Not one solitary member ever saw the inside of 
that package uniil after the report was made. It 
was sealed up from all inspection, and therefore 
constituted no part of the foundation of this report. 
Why then should it be printed with it, as a part of 
it, when in truth and fact it was never opened here, 
nor referred to the committee, until afier its report 
had been made? We desire all the testimony be- 
fore the committee, and on which the report was 
founded, to be printed and sent out with it, in or- 
der that the people of this country may be able to 
see and determine whether the committee and this 
House have done right in the New Jersey case. 
To print these depusitions, which came in after 
the report, can shed no light on the propriety of 
what has been done. They are now tefore the 
committee, and should continue there until the re- 
maining depositions shall arrive, and the whole 
case come on for final hearing on the ultimate 
rights of the pariy. They will then be printed in 
connection with the others, and go to the world as 
a part of the New Jersey case, and receive that a'- 
tention which they may be found to deserve. 

Bat it is useless to dwell on this point; for it is 
evident to every one that the prepositien is submi'- 
ted only for the purpose of furnisbing an occasion 
to assail the conduct of the majority of the commit- 
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tee who made the report, and of the House by 
whom it was confirmed. Sir, itis naw notoriously 
a question of crimination. Having failed to get in 
the five claimants commissioned by the Governor, 
and having further tailed in excluding the five who 
actually received the majori'y of the votes, gentle- 
men turn round, in the rage and fury of their dis- 
appointment, and seek to criminate the conduct of 
all those by whom their purposes have been frus- 
trated. Proudin the consciousness of having done 
righ!, as one member of the committee, I stood 
ready to meet any and every charge that might be 
preferred against me, or any of the honorable gen- 
tlemen who had concurred in making this report. [ 
expected those charges, if made at all, would surely 
be preferred by members of the committee—by 
those whose situation enabled them 'o forman opi- 
nion worth submitting to the American people. 
Judge, then, Mr. Speaker, my surprise, when I 
saw the gentleman from Maryland suddenly thrust 
himself into this centroversy, which I had con- 
sidered as a sort of “family affair,” and gravely 
prefer a long list of charges against the majority of 
the committee. I do not deny the gentieman’s 
right to do so, nor do I question the sincerity of his 
declaration, that, in his opinion, there had been 
something wrong in the action of the committee. 
But, sir, | now admonish him in advance not to be 
too precipitate in his conclusions—his situation has 
not been favorable to a correct knowledge of the 
facts; and I pledge myself now here, to the House, 
and the nation, that he has not preferred one soli- 
tary charge that cannot be triumphantly refuted. 

The gentleman told us that he had looked into 
our journals, but was constrained to admit that he 
had only done so slightly. Now, sir, this very ad- 
mission ought to have suggested to him to have 
been more sparing in his denunciations. Whai! 
did the gentleman think he could examine the con- 
tents of this huge volume in a single night? That 
he could comprehend the profound legal learning 
of the gentleman {rom New York, the skilful spe- 
cial pleading of the gentleman from Alabama, and 
the wily tact of him from Virginia, on so slight and 
so hasty an inspection? The gentleman can have 
no sort of idea of the profound myster.es of this 
new and interesting work. 

With no better opportunity than this to obtain 
correct information, the gentleman selected one por- 
tion of the journal here, and anvther there—a frag- 
ment from one place, and ascrap irom another, 
and drawing bis conclusions from such disjointed 
premises, proclaims to the country ‘‘that there was 
something wrong in the committee room.” Sir, | 
expect there was something wrong in that committee 
room—something wrong in this House—something 
wrong b fore the Governor and Privy Council ot 
New Jersey. But I stand here to say, after a fall 
examination of this case, that that wrong Is not on 
the side of those who have maintained the rights of 
the people of New Jersey agaist its Governor and 
Council. 

Let it be remembered that no gentleman has 
ventured to dispute the great and controlling fact 
which constitutes the sum and substance of this 
report, to wit: who received the greatest number of 
voles cast in the New Jersey election. No man 
has, because no man could deny 1. The parties 
holding the Governor’s commission, so far from 
denying that their competitors did receive the ma- 
jority of votes,in their written pleadings have sub- 
stantially admitted it. They have so plainly ac- 
mitted if, that the committee need not have called 
a single witness in the case; they need not have 
taken a solitary deposition; but, walking into this 
hall, might have Jaid that written admission en 
your table, and said to you: “Behoid the fact which 
you required us to ascertain!” In ene hour after 
the pleadings of the parties were closed, the com- 
mittee might have made the report which they 
have inade, and the House have taken the very 
action they have taken, cn ihe parues’ own admis- 
sions: If it be asked why such a report was not 
_made sooner, under such circumstances, my an- 
ewer is, that those who are now so mach abused 
as an unjust and overbearing majority, never be- 
came a majoriiy antil the orders of this House had 
been given, commanding this report to be made. 
Until then we werein a minority, incapable of con- 
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trotling any tuing. Ou’ propo-tmons were voted 
down or stficken out, or 8s» aliered and amended 
as:to make us tnaly repudiate them ourselves, 
This was effected by the chairman generaily vot- 
aud ac iog with the other party on all quesions in- 
volving a reporton the state and conuition of the 
poll-books. At length, howeve, the insiruc ions 
of the House were given—the chairman yielded 
obedience to them, aad we stood rejeased from 
that thraldom to which we had been su lung sub- 
jected, f 

{Here the morning hour having expired, the 
Llouse went into Committee oj the Whole on the 
Treasury Note bill. | 

Marcu 18. 

Mr. Brown of Tennessee resumed. I will now 
procerd, in continuation of the remarks began on 
yesterday. I then complained, and yet innk I 
had a right tocomplan, that the proceedings oi 
the commitiee had been so har-hly aod unjustly 
condemned by the honorable gesteman [rem 
Maryland. I: did seem to me, that when this con- 
troversy had been narrowe! down to th: mere 
crimimation of the majori'y whist in ihe committee 
rocm, thal the gentleman should have left it to be 
scitled by the members of the committee. I advert 
to this topic again, in order lo assure the gen'jeman 
that I refer the injustice that he has done, whicn J 
know he has dune to the majority, more to the waat 
of personal infor:mauon thau to any di-p sition to 
send forth to the woild a groundless imputation of 
our motives and conduct. But | may be mistaken 
as tothe exent of the gentieman’s informauon. 
He may have learned from others, in whom he 
confides, much more than he could find out from 
his necessarily shght and superfic al inspection of 
our jouraals. However this may be, ihe gentle- 
man, day after day, mdulged in a freedom and 
boldness of crimination, that demands a prompt 
and decisive refutation. Scatieed, as they were, 
th:ough a very long speech, I jeared, at one time, 
that should not be able to coilect and arrange 
them, But he was kind encugh yesterday to 1eca- 
pitusate, and to condense ihem into a small com- 
pass. 

His first charge was, that the committee had 
tailed to discha!ge its duties, as poinied out by the 
standing rules of the House giving existence to 
the commitiee. That rate ceclar 


“That it shail be theduty of the Commuttee of Elections to 
examine and report uf the ceruficaies of election, or other 
credentials, of tmeuibers returned to serve in this House 


Now I] desire to know whether the geatleman 
from Maryland did mean to make ‘he. mpression 
on this House, that the committee had no! per- 
formed that portion of its duty; that we had not 
examined the commissions, ani decided on them 
If these were the gentleman's cbjechions to our 
proceedings, if Was easy td show that he was mis- 
taken. 

(Mr. Jeniver here explained } 

If L understand the genileman’s explanations, I 
have not misappehende! his meaning. I refer 
him to the resolution under whch ‘his case was re- 
ferred to the committee. That goes beyond the 
sianding rules, and requires us to asceriain and re 
port Who were entitled to occupy the five vacant 
sea's [rom the Siate of New Jersey. ‘This opened 
up the whole quesiion: the commissions, the re- 
turns, the poli books; in fact, every thing 
on which the mght of membership de rendel. 
Now, sir, it has been ass-ried heie, and 
the public press has spread it all over ths 
country, that the committee paid but litle or 
no atientioa to the Governor’s commissions; that 
they were treated with no respect; regarded as 
amounting to no sort of evidence in ‘he ca-e wha- 
ever. This bold and reckless asseriion has no 
doubt gone where no refutation of mine can ever 
overtake it. But, as far as I am ab’e, I will send 
the denial after it. I will send the journal, too, 
so $00N as itsha!l be printed, beneath wacse wither- 
tng rebuke such asseriions cannot stand. Every 
inember of that committee must know, and does 
know, that the crecentiats cccupied a large portion 
of our attentiun, and were the subject of anxious 
and serious consideration. I reerto page 79 of 
that journal 

“Whereupon Mr. Borrs 


resolution 
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“Resolved, That this committee will now pr ceed 
to d-cide on the legality and valitity of the com. 
missions granted by the Governor of New Jer- 
sey; 

It being the first question presented and the who'e 
testimony relating to that branch of the subject 
having been iead. The same fact of these com- 
MIiss'Ons having been read and considere {js indelibly 
engraved on other pages of this book, and leaves no 
ground for cavil or dispute. I shall have freduent 
cca-ion tu refer to this book, and I mast beg par- 
don of the gentleman from Virginia in advance, if 
[ should happen tode:igoate it as “*Botts’s journal.” 
Lean hardly open it any where, with ut coming 
across his name. standing in bol! relief, in almost 
perpetual conspicuosi‘y. Brside this, the gentleman 
was admittedly the chief architect of this large 
superstructure; | mean the plainer and more sub- 
stantia! (if any be substantial) parts of the work. 
The ornamental parts were execu'ed by the gen- 
temen from New York and Alabama, «ith the 
exception of a litle fretwork by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. , 

Oa the authority of this record, then, I aver that 
the commissions of the Governor were reai—that 
they were considered—were argued at great length 
by the parties, and a distinct vote taken on their 
validity and sufficiency. Yet, sir, the country has 
been told, often told, directly the reverse. The 
majori'y of this committee, at this very moment, 
stand arraigned at the bar of public cpinion, for 
having given to the commissions no attention, 
and for having treated with silent indifference, if 
not contempt, the broad seal of one of the old and 
gallant thirteen States of the Union. On what 
evilence have they been arraigned? On none. 
Bold assertion was substituted for evidence, and 
reckless invect ve supplied the place even of pro- 
bability or presumption. By what evidence is the 
charge disproved? By this record, and by the 
personal knowledge of every member of the com- 
mittee. 

The gentleman from Virginia, from the beginning, 
had entertained the opinion that nothing but the 
commissions could entitle the gentlemen to their 
seats. He had avowed and enforced that opinion 
in an elaborate argument on this floor, before the 
commi'tee hed ever sat upon the case. Was it 
likely, therefore, that he wou!d permit the questions 
growing outof those commissions to lie neglected 
and unnoticed before the committee? So far from 
it, sir, the supremacy of the commissions seemed to 
fiil all his thoughts; 1t was the beginning and the 
end of his whole judgment in the case. 

Mr. Speaker, | come now to the second charge 
preferred by the gentleman from Maryland against 
the majority of the committee. He says that the 
commitiee passed a resolatien that it wonld not 
proceed to determine the question of ultimate right 
between these parties until the second Monday in 
April, and that this report is in violation of that re- 
scluton. Well, sir, the resolution says that the 
commi tee would not decide on ‘he question of ul- 
timate or final right, until the time designated Have 
we d- cided on such righi? Have we reported cn 
it? Notatall. We have only decided and re- 
port d on the right ef presen? occupancy of the con- 
tested reats, whilst the inquiry as to the ultimate 
right was going on. The ultimate right depended 
on tye parga'in of the polls. In New Jersey the 
vole is given by general ticket; the whole State 
would have to be ransacked in search of illegal 
votes, which would necessarily require much time. 
‘The question, therefore, arose who shou'd be the 
sitting members during the period allowed for col- 
lecting this testimony? The report made only covers 
that pont of present cccupancy, and has no refe- 
gence to the ultimate rights of the partirs at all. 
Whe e, then, is the violation of this resolve of the 
commitiee? The gentleman shouid have spared his 
refleciions (n the commit'ee on another ground. 
He should have remembered that even this report 
on the present occupancy of the sea's was not made 
until we received the express and peremp‘ory or- 
ders of this House. When these were given, all 
that was left to us was the simple duty of obedi- 
ence. Will the gentleman censare us for that? 
Would he have had us to set up our own resolves of 
a prior date, in open defiance of the resolves and 
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commands of this House? Surely the gentleman 
could not have m:tured th's objection in his own 
mnd before he preferred it against the committee, 
But he evidently preferred this only as inducemen 
to his third and most objectionable and gious dless 
charge of all. He says that the commitee having 
adup ed that resolution and sent off the claimant 
in search of their tesumo cy, il Was a violation of 
is faith and solemn pledges to have made this re. 
port without giving them notice. True, he at. 
tempts to draw a distinction in favor of the commit. 
tee, by regarding it only as accessory, Whilst he looks 
upoa the House as the prineipal in the perpetration 
of this foul deed ot violated faith. Sir, I reject 
the distinction. Ifthe charge were true,I shvuld 
consider the magnitude of the offence as consti. 
tuting all principals conce:ned in its Commission, 
Bat, sir, is thatcharge true? The geutleman pre- 
lerred it ina tone and manner so exeited, that he 
found it necessary to explain or apologize to the 
House for it, He illustrated his opinion of the 
conduct of the commitiee and the House, by te- 
ferring to his frequent agreements (o pair off with 
members of this House, until a specitied ume, and 
declared that he should have considered himself 
d.shonored by a viviation of any such pledge or 
agieement. All this, sir, was re terated througha 
speech of several days’ lengih—repor-ers and let- 
ter writers have sent the charges tu the pub ic press, 
and thai has disiributed them to every portivun of 
this continent. Denunciation and asseition may 
achieve a temporary triumph over truth and ev- 
dence. But it will be only a temporary one. This 
record shall go forth to the world. Jtshali folow 
up tnese high charges of the gentleman from 
Maryland, and show to the American people how 
desiitute of foundation they are. I reter to page 
127, where it appears that ihe commitlee reserved 
the right to make a prelimivary :eport, whenever 
they might think proper to doso. To page 129, 
where a preposition to that effect was made by 
Mr. Mepitt. To page 147, where another was 
made by Mr. Fisher. To page 138, which shows 
that the parties on both sides were then present, and 
heard the discussions, and witnessed the action of 
the cominittee on the proposition. How, then, can 
it be said or pretended that they left the city with- 
out notice that a preliminary report was con- 
templated? They knew that the right to make such 
a report had been «lways reserved. They knew 
that every aliempt to take away that right had 
been defeated. They knew that the making of 
such a report would not interfere with their pre- 
parations on the questien of ultimate right. They 
knew that they would have to go home to take the 
balance of their tes imony, whether such a report 
was made or not. They knew allthis. I say 
they knew more. They knew that a resolution 
instructing the committee 1o make such a report, 
had been introduced by Mr. Turney of Tennessee, 
and was then actually pendiog before the House. 
These facts are all recorded, and yet it is pretended 
that they retired to New Jersey in conscious secu- 
rity, confiding in the honor and integrity of the 
committee, and of this House! They were de- 
ceived and taken by surprise! surprise about what? 
surprised by a report, declaring that their oppo- 
nents had received a higher number of votes than 
themselves in the New Jersey election? That 
was impossible, for they had never denied the fact; 
they had substantia!ly admitied it. The records of 
New Jersey demonstrated it beyond ail possibility 
of denial. 

Sir, | have no patience for a further exposure 
of this groundless charge of broken pledges and 
violated faith. I pass to another charge, equal- 
ly unmerited and equally unfounded. We are 
charged with making our report with unjast pre- 
cipitation, without ever having examined the tes- 
timony refered to us by the House. That, in so 
doing, the committee had practised a fraud on 
this House, and the nation, who had a right to 
expect that we had examined al! the testimony 
in the case: others have made the same impu- 
lation on the proceedings of the comm tee, and 
I will, therefore, appeal again ‘to the law and 
the testimony; to the gentleman’s (from Vir- 
ginia) own book; to that favorite record, which 
he watched and guarded with more care than all 
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she other members of the conmitte beside. The 
estimony was gone over twice The first time 
io yead the evidence, to hear the parves on it, 
and to note down the objections made by them 

Tais may be all seen on the journal, from page 
79 to page 89 The second time it was gone 
over, was for the purpose of deciding on the 
yarious points made by the parties, touching the 
admissibility ond competency of the evidence in 
rhe case. Our proceedings tor this purpose may 
be seea from page 96 to 126, The testimony 
was examined under the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we will now take up the tes- 
mony which has been referred to this commit- 
ee in the New Jersey case.” It was taken up with- 
out any lim:tation or qualified purpose whi'so- 
ever. On page 70, we find this entry: ‘And 
thereupon the committee proceeded to the hearing 
of the testimony” and “the certificates of the 
Governor of New Jersey were read.” Again on 
page 75, “And the following documents being 
ihe same that were referred, &c. were severally 
taken up and read” On page 79, may be found 
the following entry: 

“Mr. Botts moved the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this committee will now pro- 
ceed to decide on the legality and validity of the 
commissions granted, &c. it beirg the first ques- 
jon presented, and the whole testimony relating 
tothat branch of the subject having been read.”’ 

On page 81: “The paper No. 13 was then taken up; 
aod page €3: ‘And thereupon paper No. 13 was 
read.” This same paper, No. 13, relating to the polls 
at South Amboy was again taken up and rejected, 
Mr. Borrs only, of all the committee, voting for it. 
It is further shown by the journals ‘‘that there 
being no further testimony before the committee, 
Mr.Borrs moved the following resolution, &c."’ Tne 
different portions of tes'imony were designated by 
numbers, and the record shows in relation to 
every one of them, “that they were read.” In 
going over the testimony the second time, we heard 
the parties on the various objections made and noted 
down the first time, and decided whether each 
uumber was admissible or competent testimony. 
Those depositions which were rejected were laid 
aside, the parties avowing that they desired and 
intended to take them over again. 

It ison this ground that gentlemen on the other 
ide have fallen intoa great error. They have 
contended that the committee had never heard or 
considered the testimony, except as it relates to 
the quest on’of comoetency. I have already read to 
the House the resolution under which it was taken 
up and considered. It contained no limitation of 
purpose whatsoever. On the contrary, an attempt 
was made and strenuousiy insis'ed on, that it 
should be taken up and considered for that pur- 
pose only; but the limitation was stricken 
out and the inquiry gone into unrestricted. 
But it seems that its sufficiency was never passed up- 
on by the committee in puolic vote, so as to consti- 
lute a hearing or consideration of the testimony in 
reference to the making up of a report. Was 
such a thing ever heard of in a commiitee room 
as an abstract question of sufficiency? Sufficiency 
for what? You could never determine that, un- 
lil a distinct action cn the case was prc posed, and 
then each member would decide for himself, whether 
the testimony was sufficient io sustain such a propo- 
sition. Look to analogies from the proceedings of 
our courts of justice. Our Judges and Chanceilors 
decide and pass on all questions of the competency 
or admisibility of evidence, raised by counsel in 
the progress of a cause, but you can never learn 
their Opinions on its sufficiency until they pronounce 
their judgment or decree in the case That judg- 
ment or decree will of course be according to their 
opinions of the sufficiency of the testimony to sus- 
tain it; but no separate’ or distinct judgment is 
passed upon it. [tis a silent process of the mind, 
upannounced, and enly to be inferred from the na- 
ture of the decision made. The verdict of a jury 
on the issue of guilty or not guilly, evinces the 
opinion of the jury of the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the evidence; but it is only in the act of render- 
ing that verdict, that ajury could be called on or 
considered as expressing such opinions. So, sir, 
of the proceedings of this committee. This testi- 
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mony having been taken up wi houl restriciuon— 
having been heird as Cc rnpetentio the case, would 
be tieasured up in each member’s mind un‘il 
some report or other action on it was caled for, 
and then each would decide (by a silent process of 
his own mind) for himself, whether the evidence 
was Sufficient to sustain and jusify such repoct or 
other action. Thus itis,sir, in the face of this 
analogy from the practice of the courts and against 
the very reason and nature of the case, gentlemen 
on the other side have ofien excla med, Where is 
the evidence that the sufficiency of this testimony 
was ever examine! and decided by the comiittee? 
My answer is still given from this record: The 
vote on the following resolution was a decision on 
the sufficiency of the tes imony. 

“Mr Baown introduced the following : 

“Resolved, That the report just read be adop ed.” 

The vote on this resolution was a test of every 
member's opinion of the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence: and the first test that could have been ap- 
plied, withoot a gross violation of all parliamenta- 
ry and judicial practice. 

[The morning hour having expired, the House 


went into Committee of the Whole on the Treasu- | 


ry Note bill.} 
Marcu 19. 
Mr. Brown of Tennessee resumed as follows: 
At the clo-e of my remarks on yesterday, I 
thought that I had suffici-ntly refuted the charge 
preferred against us, of not having examined the 
evidence referred to us by this Hsuse. The gentle- 
man from Maryland now informs me, that his 
chief complaint was, and yet is, that we did not 
open and examine the depositions now generally 
known ‘“‘as the mysierious package.” I thank the 
gentleman for any suggestion ca'culated to abbre- 
| viate our defence and explanations of ths report. 
I think I can satisfy any candid and impartial 
mind, that said package was never before the com- 
mittee; that it was never there as evidence; never 


| 
| there in any form or manner, so as to enable us to 


act onits contents. I remember well when it 
made its first appearance in the commitiee roum: 
it was on the day when the committee assembied 
for the purpose of receiving the report which the 
chairman had been directed to prepare, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the House. We had assem- 
| bled for that special and only purpose. True, we 
| might have met there at any rate. We had met 
| there se often, that itis very Ikely that the mere 
| force of habit might have taken us there again. 
However this may be, when we were assembled, 
it was not for the purpose of reopening the case, or 
of taking any new order in it, but simply to ascer- 
tain whether the chairinan had prepared the report, 
agreeably to the directions of the commitee, given 
| on the Saturday previous. When so assembled, 
| and for such purpose only, this mysterious packegs 
| made its appearance. It was brought there by the 
gentleman from Connecticut. It was laid by him 
on the table at which the chairman was silting. 
After permitting it to lie there for some tine, the 
. gentleman said something that called the a‘tention 
lt was found to bea sealed 
package, directed to the Speaker of the House, but 
| to the care of the chairman of the commitiee, an] 
endorsed, ‘‘Deposiiions in the New Jersey case.” 
Mr. Smita moved, informally, (not being in writ- 
ing,) that the chairman should open the package. 
He replied that the package was not directed to 
him, but to the Speaker, and he did not feel at li- 
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} 
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| 
| 
| 
|| berty to break open its sea's, but it being directed 
| 


to his care, he would deliver it to the Speaker as 
soon as his convenience would admit of it. The 
moiion, or proposition, not being in writing, no 
vote of the committee was taken on it. The chair- 
inan then read his report, and I moved that it 
should be adopted; and pending that motion, the 
| gentleman from Connecticut moved that the 
| package should be sent to the Speaker, to be by 
| him opened, and an order of reference be obtained 
from the House. During all this time, our pro- 
ceedings were to stand suspended. It might be 
several days before the order could be obtained 
from the House, and if debate happened to spring 





up upon it, which was very probable, it might | 
even be weeks before it was obtained; and the in- | ss : 
structions of the House to us, to make a report || by the House. We had, therefore, no right tn 


forthwith, be eniureiy disiegarded. 


| course of 
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Tue committee 
refused to submit tu any tuciher delays; they con- 
firmed the re; ort, and ordered it to be submitted to 
the louse — It ts for ths they have been so often 
and so severely cen:ured by gentlemea in the 
this debate. It is now said that if the 
committee had_ examined this package, it would 
bave establi-h® a number of illegal votes suffi: lent 
to have p evented at Jeast one of these gentlemen 
trom being adm tted to bis seat. Sir, who ever 
preteaded that ihis package related to legal votes, 
until we heard it in debate? Did the genveman 
from Connecticut, who presented it, say that it re- 
lated to illegal votes? Did he ever once hint such 
an idea before the committee? Not atali. There, 
we were told on the face of his own resolution, that 
it related to the manner of hoding tke poll at 
South Amboy; here, we are informed thet it re- 
lated to the recepuion ot illegal votes. Why this 
strange eiscrepancy between the in'ormation given 
then, and the complaints made now? Sir, 1 think 
I can tell you why. 

On the question as to the manner of holding the 
South Amboy polls, gentlemen do not desire to 
make too prominent an issue. These objections 
stand on too narrow and technical a foundation. 
They therefore fly off in pursuit of a new idea— 
a mere after-ihough —which ei her never occurred 
to themselves, or Was suppressed by them atthe 
lime this decision was made. Let it be remember- 
ed, Mr. Speaker, that this sealed package was no 
part of the old testimony. It had been recently 
laken, whilst both parties were engaged in taking 
lestmony in New Jersey. They had been allowed 
until the second Monday in April for that purpose. 
When that time should expire, they were expected 
io return to this eily, bringing with them the depo- 
siuons which they hadteken. Now, sr, why was 
it that this particular deposition had strayed off 
from the others, and been hurned to this city by 
itself? Woy had it not been sent to the Speaker 
of the House, to whom it was directed, and as itis 
expressly required to be by the laws ot New Jer- 
sey. Ihave those laws now before me, and they 
expressly require that they should have been sent 
to the Speaker. it was not sent by the public mail. 
When and by whom it had been sealed did not 
appear, and there were no endorsements to guard 
its alteration. What is required generally in our 
courts of law and equity in similar cases? The 
commissioner must certily that the deposition was 
sealed up without having been outof his posses- 
sion, and without aleration. If sent by privac 
conveyance, the person conveying it mupt certily 
on cath thathe received it from the commissioner, 
and that the same has been unaltered whilst in 
his posserson. The committee did net require all 
these (hings to be complied with. Indeed, they 
considered that they bad nothing to do with all 
these precautions, because the House, it was to be 
supposed, would guard all these points before they 
open’d and referred ali such papers to the comes 
mittee. But, sir, many ot the committee did look 
with suspicion On this packege. It had not come 
through accustomed channe's, and it might be to 
avoid the necessary scrutiny, that it had sought to 
come into the commitiee, through channels un- 
knowa to the laws of New Je:sey, and unsanction- 
ed by parliamentary p:ac'ice. 

I am fiee, however, to state, that ] never permr- 
ted these sn-picions to fasten on the gentieman 
from Connecticut persona'ly, fur having brought 
them from his lodging to the committee room for 
delivery to the chairman, to whose care they were 
directed. But, sir, they did fasten on the package 
itself—on its abrupt and precipitate tran-mi-sien to 
this cily, in advance of all the other cepusitions, 
either then or in the course of being takea in the 
State of New Jersey. These suspicious circum. 
stances, as T regard them, no doubt intluenced my 
mind to some degree, in refusing to suspend our 
obedience io the orders of the House, and to await 
ihe opening and reference ef the package. But I 
put ihat refusal! on sull higherground I maintain 
that that pickage was never before usin such con- 
dition as to allow’ ficial aciion. Ii was never be- 
fore us as acommiuce, Nothing could be properly 
so, but what had been sent through the House and 
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take action on the paper. That action depended | 


solely on the chairman, into whose hands it came, 


_ which the committee had no right to accelerate 


or retard, by any order onthe subject. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland, however, assumes the 
ground that the cha:rman had the right to break the 
seal,and to open the package, without presenta- 
tion to the Speaker or any order 0, the House. 
The Speaker, however, was of a different opinion. 
Every member of the committee present thought 
differently, except the gentlemen from New York 
and Connecticut. The gentleman from Alabama 
has no recollection of hearing the proposition 
made, that the chairman should open i'; but, at the 
same time, he tells you if he had heard it, he 
would not have sanctioned the idea for one mo- 
ment. 

UMr. Craze here rose and submitted some re- 
marks of explanation. | 

Mr. Brown was glad that the gentleman from 
Alabama had submi ted his remarks: he wanted 
bis position to be perfectly understood, for it was 
one on whchhe did not intend to bestow the 
slightest censure. 

On the question of sending this package to the 
Speaker, and waiting for its reference and return, 
only two of the minority present voted for it, the 
gentleman from Alabama not being one of them. 

{Mr. Crabr again exp ained, and said that his 
vote against sending it, was owing to certain reci- 
tals on the resolution of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, which he did not think correct in point of 
fact. ] 

Mr. Brown then read the resolution, and the vote 
taken on i', and said that he meant to furnish the 
House with the precise facts as they had existed, 
but did not doubt the motive Which the gentleman 
had stated, controlled his vote on that occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, Lhave been much astonished at 
the opinions which the gentleman from Maryland 
advanced on this part of the case. I understand 
he is a d.sunguished member of the bar, and it is 
with extreme reluctance that | would undertake to 
question any of his legal opinions. Still I beg 
leave to submit to him a few, very few, cases for 
his solution. Suppose an ordinary letter to be di- 
rected to A B, to the care of C D; cr suppose a 
letter to be written to the president of the Bank of 
Maryland, to the care of EF, one of its stock- 
holders or directors; cr to the clerk and master in 
chancery at A, to the care of the sheriff attendant 
on the court Now does the gentleman mean to 
advance the opinion, that in all these cases, the 
persons to whose care they were directed could law- 
fully break the seals, and publish their content,? 
The centieman’s argument seemed to affirm that 
they could, and opens up to my mind new princi- 
ples of law, which have heretofore eladed my re- 
search. 

I put to the gentleman, in becoming deference, 
another question; whether, if he be rght on the 
general princip'es of the science, he may not possi- 
bly be mistaken in his opinions on this point, under 
the special provisions ot the law of New Jersey. 
That law, as I have before remarke*, expressly re- 
quires these depositions to be addressed and for- 
warded to the Speaker of the Houre of Represen- 
tatives, How comes it, then, that any one else 
can interrupt them—siop their progress toward the 
Speaker, towhom they are required to go—break 
open the seals, make use ef their conten's, and sti:l 
invoke the law to sanctify and approve the deed? 
Sir, all this may be so, but I must be permitted to 
say that it chalienges a very high order of credu- 
lity to believe it. At all even's, the committee did 
not understand either the general law cr the statate 
of New Jersey in that way. They found this 
package notin your hands, but in the hands of the 
gentleman from Connecticut; not on your table, 
boton theirs; not coming direct by the public mail, 
bat wandering about first in one man’s hands, aud 
then in another’s, covered by another envelope, 
which is tora away from 1; and having, in fac’, 
none of those safeguards which the law throws 
around depo-itions in analogous cases. Under 
these circumstances, the committee determined to 
have nothing to do with the package for the pre- 
sent, but to let it reach its ultimate des ination, the 
Speaker’s hands, by him to be laid before the 
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House, and by the House be referred to the com- 


|| mittee, in due and regular form. It is now before 


| 
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us, and will take its place with the other deposi- 
tions; will be considered when they are considered, 
and be allowed its due weight in the final report. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, most of what I have said 
has been in justification of the conduct of the com- 
mittee. I wish now to say something in vindication 
of the action of the House in requiring this report to 
be made. The very terms of the resolution referring 
this case to the commiltee, show that it was the in- 
tention of the House not to leave New Jersey long 
without her full representation on this floor. Pre- 
sent occupancy of her vacant seats until the final 
rights of the parties could be ascertained, was evi- 
dently intended. It was expected that a report on 
the present right could have been made ina few 
days, or weeks, at farthest. This right depended 
either on the commissions or the poll books, 
which, it was thought by the House, could soon be 
determined. The tinal right depended on the pur- 
gation of the polls in all the townships of the State; 
and it was known that it would take much time 
and trouble to perform it. These were the known 
views of the House. Well, sir, the case had been 
before us for about two months, instead of as 
many weeks Questions of great importance to 
the country were daily arising, and New Jersey 
stood deprived of her full number of Representa- 
tives in this hall. The Governor of that State 
se zed on the occasion to appeal to the other States 
of the Union. The impression was spreading far 
and wide, that too much delay was taking place in 
the investigation. During all this time, not one 
word was heard from the committee. True, we 
were seen repairing early and retiring late from the 
scene of our labors. Night after night the burning 
lamps of our committee room attested our industry 
and devotion to business; but still no signs or tokens 
of areport being made could be discovered. Al- 
most every member was asking us when? The 
vacant and unoccupied seats of New Jersey, as we 
passed, seemed ready to ask us when? The coun- 
iry at large was loudly addressing to us the same 
question. But still no solitary response could be 
obtained. Even now that we have reported, I can 
ofien detect a sort of inquisitive curiosity to know 
what we have been about during all thistime. I 
will tell you, sir. We have been making this 
great book—I beg pardon for having almest said 
* Botts’s book "—on the commissions of the Go- 
vernor; on the records of his proceedings; in making 
a computation of the votes on the certificate of the 
Secretary of State, and the written pleadings of the 
party. We could and onght to have made this report 
in one-fourth part of that time, which we have 
wasted on technical trifles, and in a poor, misera- 
ble, and (as I fear the country will say) contempu- 
ble system of special pleading. 

It was after such delays as this, and in the mi’st 
of the universal complaint of that delay which I 
have mentioned, that my honorable colleague, 
Mr. Cave Jounson, submitted his resolution of 
instructions to report forthwith who received the 
greatest number of votes at the election of New 
Jersey, and ali the evidence appertaining to that 
fact. Sir, I shall never forget the sensations evi- 
dently produced on a portion of the committee by 
the introduction of that resolution. The pride of 
the gentlemaa from Alabama, and of the gentle- 
man from New York revolted at the word ‘ forth- 
with!’ They revolted at the very idea of instant 
compulsion. The gen'leman frum Connecticut 
did not care so much about the word “‘forthwith;” but 
seemed to shrink with horror from the intrusion of 
the chairman of Military fairs! In touching and 
eloquent strains, he implored protection trom that 
man of war ‘with glittering helmet, and with 
nodding plume!” That whole debate went off on 
a collateral and fa'se issue, and was evitently in- 
tended to direct the public mind away from the 
true merits ef the proposition. It was said to be 
in*elicate, and evén insulting to the commiu'tee, to 
calloa them for a report, which the House and 
the country had been expecting for many weeks, 
with breathless anxiety! The House was, how- 
ever, resolved to wait no longer, and after amend- 
ing, adopted the resolution. ‘This amendment con- 
sisted in the insertion of the word “lawful,” before 
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the word “‘votes.” It was proposed by the gentie. 

man from New York, [Mr. Fittmore,] who Was 

in full practice on similar motions in the commiite, 

room. There, whenever it was proposed to ascer. 

tain “who received the greatest number of vote 

polled at the New Jersey election,” so as to te 

able to report that fact to the House, the gentle. 

man, or some other member of the minority, wou\q 

move to insert the word lawful, so as to throw ys 

off from the poll books as they stood at the clog 

of the election, into the purgation of the polls, 

They stood on the commissions as the foundation 

of right to a seat. We stood on the poll books 

that contradicted the commissions, and clearly 

showed that five other persons received the yots 

of the majority. Now, sir, the fair mede of 

proceeding would have been to take a vote on the 

validity and sufficiency of the commissions, and 

if the majority of the committee of the House was 

found in favor of Messrs. Aycrigg and Co. to place 

them ia their seats; and if no such majority was 
found, then,to have taken a vote on the yali. 

dity ard sufficiency of the poll books, and to 

have placed Messrs. Dickerson, Vroom, ete. in 
their seats, if a majority was found in their favor, 
I repeat, sir, would have been the fair, plain. 
sailing mode of proceeding. But it has been de. 
nied to us throughout this whole proceeding. We 
have been, from time to time, forced off from an 
examination and report on the poll books, showing 
in fact who were elected by the people, and com- 
pelied to report on presumptions, instead of facts, or 
give the commissioned gentlemen another chance, 
by searching over the State of New Jersey for ille- 
gal voles. Sir, the motion made here was a part of 
the same system. But the gentleman did not re- 
member that the word lawful could have none of 
its magic influence on this resolution, where there 
were so maby other expressions to command and 
control it. We were ordered to report forthwith, 
but not se as to stop or delay our investigations 
into the ballot box. So long as these expressions 
continued in the resoluiions of instruction, the word 
lawful could be made to apply only to those votes 
cast in the election, which the law and the rules of 
evidence declare lawful, until the contrary be 
shown by evidence. In his zeal and precipitancy, 
and misled by the effect of the same word in dissi- 
milar propositions in the committee room, the gen- 
tleman from New York failed to follow up his mo 
tion to insert the word lawful, by other motions to 
strike ont the word forthwith, and the whole pro- 
viso at the close of the resolution. This failure 
was fatal to his object. It lost every advantage 
which he was seeking to acquire. The gentleman 
and his friends soon perceived it, when they found 
the whole Democratic party of the House still 
voting for the instructions, notwithstanding the in- 
sertion of that word. Thereupon the whole Whig 
party, with no remembered exception, voted against 
it, in the face of theii own favorite word “lawful.” 
This, sir, is the resolution, as finally adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be authorized to 
report to this House such papers, and such of their proceedings 





: 





“as they may desire to have printed by order of the House; and 


that they be instructed also to report forthwith which five of the 
ten individuals claiming seats from the State of New Jefsey, re- 
ceived the greatest number of lawful votes from the whole State 
for Representatives in the Congress of the United states, at the 
election of 1833 in sald State, with all the evidence of that fact in 
their possession: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to prevent or delay the action of said 
committee in taking testimony, and deciding the said case on the 
merits of the election.” 

The gentleman from Maryland, as well as the 
minority of the committee, have complained much 
of the construction which was given to this reso- 
lution by the majority. They have industriously 
sought to make the impression that it was re- 
solved to put Messrs. Dickerson and Vroom and 
their associates into their seats, right or wrong, 
on legal or illegal votes. Sir, nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth. We have not counted one 
single vote for them which has not been pasted 
upon and decided to be legal by the constituted au- 
thorities of New Jersey, the judges and inspectors 
of elections. They have solemnly adjudged every 


vote to be lawful before we have allowed it. The 
law takes their judgment as binding, until the 
contrary shall be shown by evidence taken in the 
case. Notonly did the majority decide that’ the 
voles received should be presumed and taken as 
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lawful votes, but every member of the minorily de- 
cided so with us. They voted without exception 
fur the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That all votes received by authorized 
officers acting in conformity with the laws, are prima 
ie legal.” 
he: sir, we have not counted one solitary vote 
which was not of that description. To escape 
from this, we are told on the other side that the 
word “lawful” was not used by the House in 
this prima facie or presumplive sense, but referred 
to the final and absolute lawfulness which might 
peestablished by the evidence. Sir, how can this 
be so, when the House knew that the testimony had 
pot yet been taken—when the House knew 
that the parties had just left the city for the pur- 
of taking it—when the House knew that two 
months had been allowed them for that purpose? 
How then could they have meant to call for a re- 
port to be made forthwith, on testimony not in ex- 
istence, and which would not be in our possession 
before the second Monday of April next. They 
must have meant that we should report without 
delay on the lawful votes, as they stood as such 
on the records of New Jersey and the testimony 
before the committee—on the votes which then 
stood as lawful, according to the laws of New Jer- 
sey, and not on the votes which might hereafter be 
found legal when the taking of the testimuny was 
completed. The House was demanding the 
report only to settle the right of present occu- 
paicy, S$ as to put one party or the other io their 
seats, until the final right should be determined. 
They therefore called for a report on the evidence 
as it then stood, not on the evidence as it might 
hereafter appear. This is put beyond all ques- 
tion by the proviso which expressly declares that 
the inquiry into the merits of the election should 
not be suspended or prevented. 
The next day the committee met. They settled 
down on the construction of the resolution for 
which I have contended, and ordered the report to 
be prepared by the Tuesday following (‘hat being 
Saturday.) On Tuesday the report, as prepared 
by the chairman, was acopied and ordered to be 
presented to the House. It was presented, resist- 
ed, debated; bat was finally confirmed, and five of 
the claimants admitted to their seats by an over- 
whelming majority. I again affirm that every vote 
counted in making owt that report, stood, at the 
tune it Was counted, as a good and lawful vote, 
according to the rules of evidence and the laws of 
the land. But it is true, that in making out the re- 
port the committee did not, and could not, know 
hut what some of the votes counted might hereafter 
be proved to be illegal when the parties returned, 
on the 2d Monday in April, from taking their testi- 
mony in New Jersey. We were not gifted wih 
the spirit of prophecy so as to know how that might 
be, and the House called for present and immedi- 
ate action, and did not choose to wait the develop- 
ments of the future. But whatever doubt might 
have existed before as to the correctness of our con- 
straction of its orders, they must be removed by the 
subsequent action of the House. When the report 
came, it was resisted on the express groun 1 that we 
had misconstrued the reselution of instruction. 
The question was debated and considered by the 
House. Surely the gentlemen do not mean io de- 
hy that the House wnderstood its own orders. Well, 
what wasits decision? It sanctioned our construc- 
tion by confirming our report. Before the House 
we were charged with stupidity and mental delu- 
sion; now nothing can save the House itself from the 
same unmerited denunciation. What, sir, after all, 
have we done? Nothing but what the Governor of 
New Jersey himself declared we ought and should 
do, Hear his declarations, made at the time when 
he was cleaving down the rights of his own people. 
“Bat it will be asked, with force and propriety, is 
a candidate to lose his seat in Congress because a 
county clerk does not make a return of the votes? 
Certainly not. If, through inadvertence or by de- 
sign, any votes have not been returned by the 
clerk, it is in the power of the House of Represen- 
latives, in their discretion, to allow these votes, and 
give the seat to the person who, with these votes, 
may be elected.” Well, what have we done? The 
votes of Millville and South Amboy had not been 
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returned, or rather had not been eoanted. ‘I'he 


committee and the House nave counted them, ant 


have given the seats accordiagly. Precisely 
what Governor Pennington then said we 
ought and would do. Let me te!) genilemen we 
have not only done this, but we have done more. 
We nave done what Governor Penning'on ought 
then to have done, but which he did not and would 
not do. He knew that the clerks of Middlesex 
and Amoy had not sent up all the returns of a’! 
the townships of their resprective counties, and 
yet he would not send an express after them as the 
law duected. He knew that the votes of Miliville 
and South Amboy had not been included in their 
computations, and if included would have changed 
the result. He knew, in other words, that Messrs. 
Aycrigg and Co. had not received “ihe highest 
number of votes” as required by the laws of New 
Jersey, yet he gave"them commissions at declaring 
them “to have been elected,” contrary to the 
truth of the case and the laws of the State. In 
the commissions which he gave, hecould not and 
dared not say, that those to whom they had been 
given, had received the highest number of votes. Ele 
therefore introduced the word “elect*d,” not known 
in the laws of New Jersey. Who is ‘elected,’ is 
a compound, and often a difficult question to be 
determined, and is left under the Constitution in 
such acase asthis, tobe decided by the House ol 
Representatives: Bat ‘who received the highest 
number of votes” in an election, is a simple 
matter of arithmetical computation, and has been 
entrusted to the Executive of New Jersey as the 
returniog officer. He has made a return, at open 
war with the facts of the case, and has only offered 
to an insulted people the poor consolation that the 
outrage he was committing was within the cor- 
recting powers of this House. We have corrected 
them. We have restored to the people of New 
Jersey the great and fundamental rizht of self-zo- 
vernment, of which their own Governor, in an evi! 
hour of partisan madness, had deprived them. In 
restoring to them the high guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, we have met with revilings and re- 
proaches at cvery stage of our progress. Misre- 
presentations have fullowed upon our footsteps, 
and we have been held up, in the view of many of 
our misguided feliow-citizens, as a lawless and ty- 
rannical majority, ready and willing tuo sacrifice 
every thing on the altar of partisan idolatry. The 
minority who have acted with us have given cc- 
casion to much of this newspaper” defamation, 
That minority submitted a counter report, which 
they have laid in the furm of an appeal before the 
American people. In that report and appeal, they 
have cast imputations on the majority of the com- 
mittee and the House, which it isnow my pui pose 
to repel. 

The minority have been pleased 10 represent 
that ths House has perpetrated a daring outrage 
ia putting five men in'o their seats “who presented 
no return, ne credentials, no commissions.”” Way, 
Mr. Speaker, this is no new thing under the sun. 
Look at that beok on contested elections. There 
you will find from fifty to one hundred cases of the 
same kind. In almost every instance where the 
sitting member was ousted of his seat, his compe- 
titor came in ‘without return, credential, or com- 
mission.”? (Remember, sr, | am not responsible 
for the tautology of this sentence.) How coud 
they come in under any of these thng-? They 
had been cheated out of them by the fraud or stu- 
pidity of the Governor and Privy Council of New 
Jersey. The people of that State had dene all in 
their power to secure to themselves the inestimable 
right of suffrage. They had gone to the election 
on the day, and at the places specified by law, and 
deposited their votes in the ballot boxes. This 
was all they could do. At the close of that elec- 
tion, whoever received the highest number of 
votes, were the only true and lawful members of 
Cengress. It is so expressly declared by the laws 
of New Jersey, and must be so from the very na- 
ture and spirit of our institutions, The people 
having voted and made choice of their own Repre- 
sentatives, all that remained to be done was, to 
commission thos: on whom that choice had fallen. 
The records or returns, when full, clearly showed 
that choice to have fallen en Messrs. Dickzrson, 
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Vavom, and Co They carried these records, laid 
them down in the presence of the Governor, and 
demanded their commissions. What was his an- 
swei? ‘Go and get them from the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ This House has granted them. 
Your resolution of admission is their commission; 
a prouder credential than was ever issued under 
the sign manual of Governor Pennington. 

But we are told that this foul deed was done to 
secure a majority, to carry through certain favorite 
measures of the Administration. I solemnly de- 
clare, Mr. Speaker, that I never heard such ar 
idea advanced any where. or by any person, until [ 
saw itin the address of the minority. What are 
these measures: the Sub-Treasury?) The Treasury 
Note bill? The resolutions refusing the assumption 
of State debt-? Sir, 1 know not, I care not, to 
what measures the minority may allude, the asser 
tion must fail from its own absurdity. {t is incre- 
dible that the Administration should be able to per- 
petrate all the outrages charged upon itin the New 
Jersey case, and that too by so large a majority, 
and yet be unable to carry through its own favo- 
rite measures ef pablic policy. Sir, the credulity 
of this country 1s taxed even to bankruptcy, when 
called on to believe such monstrous allegations. 

I mean nextto notice a very extraordinary ob 
servation to be found in the appeal! of the minority. 
They remark thatthis House, with a madness and 
blindness belonging to desperation only, not only 
adopted the report, but even went one step further, 
and admitted these five claimants to their seats. 
What beautiful and respectful langunge toward 
this House, (a Hause of which they are mem- 
bers, and with which their own reputation and 
character are so iotimately connected) The 
minority proceed with the bold assertion that 
ail this, was done, “the House being wholly igne- 
rant of what the evidence established.” Jenorant 
of what the evidence established ! What was that 
report intended to show?) Simply the fact whe re- 
ceived'the greatest number of votes at the New Jer- 
sey election. Th? instructions of the Hoase went 
no farther than that. The report, on its face, par- 
porte! to go no farther. Now the question is, 
whether the House wus ignorant of the evidence 
bearing on that point. It stands recorded on your 
}-urnals, that it was all read, on the call of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Duncan;] plainly and 
distinctly read; and if your records were silent on 
it, there are now here within this Capitol more 
than two hundred witnesses to attest the fact. 

Sir, this charge of ignorance has not even the 
merit of novelty ty» recommend it to pable favor. 
We have long since yielded the claim of ‘all the 
talents and all the decency” to those who have so 
modestly claimed it. I mean, sir, that we had 
yieided to that modest assumption before the pre- 
sent session of Congress. Sioce the occurrence of 
this New Jersey cae, however, I believe they 
have, by common consent, d scontinued any fur- 

ther claim to a monopoly of all the decency, at 
least. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been surprised at the remedy 
proposel by the minority for all there alleged 
outrages commi'ted by this House in the New Jer- 
sey case. They call on the people to “rise in their 
majesty, and assert and vindicate their rights 
at the ballot boxes” At the ballot boxes! 
What, sir, have we been doing but thai, 
throughout this whole controversy? What the 
people can do there, let them learn from the con- 
duct of Gov. Pennington and his Privy Council 
atthe ballot boxes! I did not expect thitth= gen- 
tleman had the heart to utter sucha word. What 
avail the ballot boxes, in an age and country 
where it is bel fly maintained that a pattisan Go- 
vernor can set them aside at his pleasure, substi- 
tute his own friends in their stead, and, by affixing 
the br: ad seal to the nefarious deed, defend and 
protect it from all correction? If these things can 
be done, and then jusiied here, f again ask, of 
what avail are the ballot boxes against party mis- 
rule and Federal domination? The ba'lot boxes 
may speak in the voice of thunder, and yeta Whig 
Governor can sp2ak louder than they. New Jer- 
sey knows the truth of what I declare, because 
New Jersey bas felt it. The majority of the com- 
mitiee, and of this House, have sustained, throughs 
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out this controversy, the rights and liberties of the 
peop'e of that noble and gallant Sia'e; the minority 
have, throughout, justified the usurpations of its 
Governor and Privy Council. We have sueceed- 
ed in putting into their seats those who have been 
in truth and in fact chosen by the people. They 
have been prevented froma introducing, as mem- 
bers, on this floor, those who were rejecied 
by the people, and whose only recommendation 
was, ‘“‘that they had found favor in the eyes” 
of Governor Pennington. Bafiled in the commitiee 
room, defeated in their views on this floor, the mi- 
nority have appealed to the American people. 
They appeal as an oppressed and mach injured 
minority, whose counter report has been rejected 
and suppressed by those who should have acied on 
it. This faint and sickiy cry of persecution and 
oppression is to be another one of those false issues 
which have been raised, in order to divert the pub- 
lic mind from the real merits of this controversy. 
Tae minority have not made a fair stalement oa the 
subject. They have neither stated ail the facts, nor 
stated them in their proper order and connection. 
Hlow were the facts in the commities-room? ‘The 
minority asked that the prese 
should be suspended un if thei 
ed, and both be submitted 
were mentioned by them. 
the longest time time first. The majority did 
vole against the longest, intending to vote for the 
shortest time. But, sir, to our surprise, the propo- 
sition as to the shortest time was withdrawn by one 
of the minority, and now the complain! is, that we 
would give no right at al Gentlemen seem to 
have gone on the idea that every thing must be 
done in their own way, or not done at all. This 
was strikingly iliustraied on this fl or on the presen- 
tation of their report. Whenthey cemein withit, 
the House was actually engaged in discussing and 
cons'd-ring the report of the majority. Now, what 
was the very reasonab'e and modest request of these 
gentiemen? It was tha! the Hou e should lay down 
the business then on had—put asi‘e the further 
consideration of the report of the majority, and 
take up that of ‘he minority. The questi n was 
asked of th: Speaker, whether, it this was done, 
the report of the miuority, in the event of ade- 
bate on it, would no’ take precedence of all de- 
bate and action on that of the the majority. The 
Speaker decided tht it would. Thereupon 
the House determined to proceed in regu!ar order; 
tu debate and decide on the report first presented, 
and when that was done to take upthat of the mi- 
nority. Sur, was there any oppress on 1n all this} 
What right had these gentlemen toc me basting 
into the House, and 'o demand that every thing 
should stand aside for them, and that their report 
should have a preference over thal of the majority? 
At the first moment after the repert of the majo- 
rity was disposed of, the gentlemanfrom Virginia, 
{Mrc. Daomaootr,]) rose in his place, and expressed 
a hope that the House would now, by universal 
consent, agree to receive the rep rt ofthe minority, 
and that both reports and testimony be printed. S.r, 
from what quarter did opposition come, to this pro- 
posa!? Not from us, but from twoof their own 
friends. One of them exoressly declared, ! 
add not want it received; 


Nation of our report 
should be prepar- 
ogether. Two periods 


The vote was taken on 


it he 


hj 
: ' } y 
“that he wanted it to go 


forth to the world as a suppressed report” The mi- 
nority seized on the suggestion, ceased to asi: for 
its reception, and have sent it forth in blazing ca 


pitals as a suppress d report 

Mr. Speaker: in the appeal to the American peo- 
ple, which the minority have been pleased to take 
we most heartily unite. We are periect’y willin 
to meet them at the bar of an ealightened and im- 
partial publ c op pion. Put we want that appeal 
io be fairly presented, with no errors of fac! to mis- 
lead, and ne false clamor of injastice and oppres- 
sion to excite public sympa hy. We mean to stand 
at tha: bar as the advecates for the sopremacy of 
the popular wil!; they must be there as the detent- 
ers of the conduct of those who have violated and 
outraged that supremacy. We will be there, rely- 
ing on the brvad merits, on the trath and jusuc: of 
our cause, they standing on nothing but technical 
presumptions, at open war with the facts, and on 
the supposed magic of the broad seal, desecrated as 
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liberties of the people of New Jersey. 


lism!" We assert that the danger lies altogether in 
a differeat direction. We maintain that whenever 
the time shall arrive when returaing officers begin 
to substitute their wills for that of the people— 
when your State Governors assume to make Re- 
presentatives in Congress, in face of the very re- 
cords of our elections, then indeed “a worse than 
Turkish despotism” will have fallen on this coun- 
try. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In Senate, Tuesday, April 21, 1840.—The bill 
supplemental to the “act to grant pre-emption 
rights to settlers on the public lands,” having 
been read a third time, 

After some remarks from Mr. Cray of Ken- 
tucky, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said it was with ex- 
treme regret that he had heard the remarks which 
had just fallen from the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cray.] He was at a loss whether to ascribe 
the Senator’s course of argument to his inattention 
to the subject, or to his deep-rooted prejudices 
against the set lers upon the public lands; but he 
could not avoid thinking that his persevering hosti- 
lity to this, and all kindred measures, must be ow- 
ing to one of thos? ’eanses or the other. Why, Sir, 
said Mr. C, it is perfectly demonstrable that the 
Senator from Keatucky is entirely mistaken in re- 
gard to almost every material fact he has stated. 

He said the Senator had commenced his remarks 
by alluding to the small excess, above the minimum 
-rice, Which the Government had received for ma- 
ny years past; and he ascribed it allogetherto mina- 
giing the results of all the different modes of sale- 
at auction, by private entry, (as it was usually call, 
ed,) and under the pre-emption Jaws. As if coufi- 
dent of triumph, the Senator exclaims—*“‘let us 
have the average of auction sales.’’ * Well, sir, he 
‘hill have them—at least so far as the sales at auc- 
tion, since the enactment of the existing pre-emp- 
tion law. 

Mr. C. said he bad given them the other day, 
when the bill was before under ths cons:deration of 
the Senate; the Senator from Kentucky was then 
present, and if he had :hen been fortunate enough 
lo eng ge his attention, the question need not now 
have been asked 

Mr. C. said, having on former occasions heard 
the same complaint, from the same quarter, and 
having been always disposed to treat the subject 
with candor and fairness; conscious that such a 
course Ought t» ensure success in this body; he had 
called on the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office for precisely the statement desired, and had 
obtamed it. He had exhibited it in the course of 
the debate, on Thursdav last, and invited the at- 
tention of every Senator to its examination: but 
for the satisfaction of the Senator from Kentucky, 
he would repeat the substance of what he then 
said. This statement (Mr. C. said) comprised the 
sa'es of every kind, separately and distinctly, 
which had taken place since the 221 of June, 
1838, up to the la’est re‘ura’, which had been re- 
ceived at the General Lan! Office on the 16th of 
January last. It ~howed that there had been sold 
atauction 1,875 854 acres, for $2 427,014 10, at 
the average rae of $1 29.38 per acre. Ths 
was entirely exclusive of ordinary sales, by privat: 
entry, and of sales under the preemption law 
Now, sir, (soil Mr. C.) the demand of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is met; and he finds that the 
excess, above the minimum price, is but four cents, 
and a sma'! fracion; and this is the in portant gain 
of his auction system, setting at naught a!l favor 
and isdulgence toward those who open the way 
fur such sales. 

Mr C. said another column of the same siate- 
ment exhibited the amount cf sa'es to pre-emp- 
tors, being only 752,972 acres. Every gentie- 
man can ascertain the mighty loss to the Trea- 
sury by supposing that those Jands, too, might 
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The mino- 
rity, in sending forth their appeal, invoke a deci- 
sion in their favor, in order to save this Govern- 
ment from becoming “worse than a Turkish despo- 


of the sales at auction; that, however, he though, 
Was nota very reasonable presumption. He 4); 
he had shown the other day that, if the numb. 
of persons averaged one to every half quarter, , 

eighty acre tract—and there were, no doubt, mor. 
than that many, as, under the provisions of the ey. 
isting law, every quarter section was to be diyiq, 

equally amongst all the settlers upon it, they Wou| 

amount to about ten thousand, who had enjoy¢ 
the advantage of its protection. And he would je. 
peat the question, whether an American statesm, 
would, for the inconsiderable gain to the Treasy. 
ry, have subjected ten theusaad families to jh. 
hazards, and frauds, and oppressions of a sq), 
at auction, perhaps to be broken up and aga), 
driven into the wilderness, or become miserabje 
and dependent tenants of rich and haughty Jan(. 
lords? 

Mr. C. said he had referred the other day to jy. 
repoit of the Commis-ioner of the General Lan: 
Oftice, made in January, 1838, to prove that jn 
1828 and 1829—the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the first general pre-emption law—the aye. 
rage prce ef all the public land sold, in each, was 
but $1 26 per acre. Sach was the result of thy 
system before any preference was given to occu. 
pants, unless perhaps 10 a small number of ind). 
viduals, ho!ding uncer imperfect claims, derive; 
from France and Spain. The same documen 
showed the quantity of land soid in 1828 to have 
been 965,600 36-100 acres, which, at $l 25 per 
acre, would have amoanied to $1,207,000, and the 
sum actually received only exceeded it $14,357 
In 1829, the excess received was much smaller, jy 
proportion to the quantity sold. The number o: 
acres sold in that year was 1 244,860 1-100, which, 
at $1 25 per acre, would have amounted 1) 
$1,556,075, and the sum actually received only 
exceeded it $16,783. And,in the two years, the 
quantity of lanis Jd was 2,210,460 acres, and the 
excess above the minimum, on the whole quantity, 
amounted to but $31,145. How paltry and incon 
siderable a sum, to jeopard the security and happi. 
ness of probably thirty thousand families! He 
s1id he would only add, on this point, that in the 
next year (1830) with the firs! general pre-empiion 
law in force after the 29in of May, the average 
price continued precisely the same as in the iwo 
preceding years, although the sales amounted \ 
nearly two millions of acres. This must be con- 
sidered proof conclusive that Government lost 
nothing worth taking into the account, by allowing 
pre emptions, were he to admit (which he was by 
ho means prepared to do) that money was to be 
justly appreciated above the happiness, comfort, 
and prosperity of freemen. Besides all this, there 
should be deducted the additional expense of sales 
at auction, $5 per day each, to the Register and 
Receiver of the district land office, during their 
continuance, (usually about two weeks,) an ave- 
tioneer at $8 or $10 per day, and extra clerk hire 
Make all these deductions, and where is the peci- 
niary gain of this rich and powerful Government, 
by ail the r gor of the auction system? 

But, said Mr. C. the Senator from Kentucky 
makes another very great and most extraordinar 
mistake, in saying that, in every case under the 
pre-emption law, the sett'er gets a credit of tw 
years. The Senator certainly could not have d:- 
rected his attention to the terms of the law, or he 
wou!'d not have taken a position so broad and tnde 
fensible. He said it was only necessary to cai 
the attention sf the Senate, fora moment, to the 
provisions of the act of June, 1838, and thatc 
May, 1830, to show how utterly erroneous were 
the views of the Senator. The former revived the 
latter, and continued it in force for two years. 
Hence the act of May 29, 1830, with all its lim 
lations and condiions, (besides those superadded 
by the act of 1838,) was in full force new, and in- 
tended to be continued in full operation by the 
bill under consideration. Mr. C_ invited the at 
ten'ionof the Senator from Kentucky, and that 
of other gentlemen, to the followieg section of that 
act, which he read: 

“Spc. 4. And be it further enacted, That this act sha! 
not delay the sale of any of the public lands of the United 
States, beyond the time which has been, or may be, appointed! 


for that purpose by the President’s proclamation; nor shail any 
of the provisions of this act be available to any person, ot pel 
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inted for the commencement 0; the sales of 
fore the oMysing the tract or tracts on which the right of pre- 
lands e is cla med; nor shall the right of pre emption, conten. 
oD this act, extei.d to any laud, whichis reserved trom 
e b a of Congress, or by order of the President, or which 
a have been appropriated forany purpose whatsoever.”’ 


Here, said C. (after reading the secivn,) 
i is rendered indisputable by the express language 
of the law, that it ‘shall not delay the sale ot any 
of the public lands” beyond the time appointed for 
that purpose by the Pre-ident’s proclamation; and 
it farther expressly appears, that unless the: setiler 
make the proof and payment required, before the 
day appointed for the commencement of the sales 
of lands, including the tract or iracts, on which 
the right of pre emption is claimed,’ the provisions 
of the actare wholly unavailable, and lost forever 
to the occupant. 

Mr. Cray of Kentucky here rose, and asked 
Mr. Cray of Alabama woether there was not de- 
lay of the sales of land subject to private entry. ] 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama replied that it was true, 
by the construction placed on the act of 1830, those 
who were settlers on lands that had been offered 
for sale at auction, an! remained unsold, were al- 
jowed the whoe term limited by the law, to make 
proof and payment. But he remarked that the 
number of settlers on these inferior, refuse lands, 
was comparatively small. There was none of tha: 
“rysh of settiers’” on them, which had been so often 
deprecated and denounced here, as regarded the 
fresh and rich lands; none settled on those poor 
Jands but those who were unable to purchase a bet- 
ter quality. To prove thatthe operation of the 
pre-emption law, under this canstruction, did not re- 
tard the sale of that portion of the public domain 
which was subject to private entry, Mr. C referred 
to the same statement of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, made in January last, from 
which it would appear that near four millions and a 
half of acres had been sold at ordinary private en- 
iry, when less than two millions had been soll at 
auction, and only about three fourths of a million 
under the pre-emption law. He said he regarded 
this indu/geoce to occupants of the poor, refuse 
Jands, as no great favor; and it resulted in no |: ss 
whatever to the Government. So tar es rezarded 
the assertion of two years’ credit beng given by the 
law to settlers on the fresh lands that hal never 
been off-red or refused at public sale, Mr. C. re- 
peated that it was clearly founded in mistake. 
There could not be an hour’s credit or delay of 
sale, more than if there was no pre-emption !aw in 
force. That cluss of lands could only be sold afier 
notice of not less than three, nor more than six 
months, by proclamation of the President; and the 
shortest period could be as well fixed now, when 
the pre-empiion Jaw was in force, as when there 
was none. 

Mr. C. remarked that the Senator from Ken- 
wesy had renewed another objection, so often 
made by him heretofore, that the passage of the 
bill would be extending favor and privi'eze 'o tres- 
passers and violators of the law,to classes who 
were by no means the most meritorious. Mr. C. 
said he was sorry to hear these charges repeated 
against the settlers of the new Sates, alihouzh in 
alone and temper somewhat mitigated, compared 
with former occasi:ns. Kucwiog them to be ge- 
uerally honest, industrious, and respectable, he 
hever cou'd hear such imputations made against 
them, as a class, and remain silent. Sir, said Mr. 
C. L appeal with confidence to you, (addressing the 
President of the Senate,) and to every Senator who 
has travelled through the new States, or has had 
the means of knowing the character of this poriion 
ef their population, to say whether they are not as 
mtelligent, as meritorious, and respectable, as those 
engaged in similar pursuits in any of the older 
States of the Union. They are engaged in ad- 
vancing the improvement of the couniry, and the 
cultivation of the s-i!; no employment was more 
favorable to principles of virtue and honor; and, 
ia moral worth, they wc uld compare advantageous- 
ly with any «ther class. He denied that they were 
violators of the law, cr trespassers, in any ignomi- 
nious sense cf those ierms. He said they did not 
gO upon the public janis to injiwe, bat to im- 
prove them; nor did they go theie to 'a‘e the pub- 
lic property without a fair equivaeal, They 
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neither intended to take them by force, nor a k 
them by way of donatien—the only taver they 
asked of the Government of their coun'ry was, that 
they might be permitted to retain the p'aces of their 
selection in the wilderness, which they had im- 
proved by much labor, under the endurance otf 
great privations, by paying the same price which 
would be received from others, who had done no- 
thing to advance the progress of civilization. So 
far from being regarded as violators of the law, in 
the ordinary aceeptation, they deserved to be con- 
sidered meritorious citizens. They were generally 
men of small property: finding themselves situated 
upon exhausted land in the o'd Sates, and perhaps 
not the owners of that, but the humb’e tenants of 
Others—with families growing up around them, 
whose wants were daily increasing—they went ou! 
upon the fresh and fertile lands of the West, for 
the highly praiseworthy purpose of improving their 
condition. By this laudable enterprise, persevering 
industry, and prudent economy, many of them ac- 
quired a competency for the support of their fami- 
lies, and the education of their children—render- 
ing them useful and indepenvent citizens, iastead 
of day laborers, hirelings, and humble dependants 
What course more meritorious could the father of 
a family pursur? Instead of repreach, such con- 
duct merited the highest pra:se; and it was only to 
be regretted that greater numbers of the poor and 
humbie tenantry of the old States did not pursue 
the same conrse. 

But, sir, said Mr. C, the Senator from Kentucky 
takes further exception to the bill, on the ground 
that it is too Universal and indiscriminate in its 
privileges. He comp'aias that, ender the phrase- 
vlogy, “every, setiler on the public lands,” even 
“foreigners and free negroes,’ may become pre-emp- 
tors. Now, sir, said Mr. C. the language of the 
present bill is not more latitud nous than that of 
any of the other laws heie’ofore passed upon the 
same subject. He said that of the first pre-emp- 
tion law, passed in 1830, was fully as broad a: 
any expressions to be found in this. It declare! 
“that every setiler or cecupant of the pudlic lands, 
prior to the passage of this act, &:.” should have 
the right of pre emption. There was no clause ty 
be found in it which denied its advan'ages to any 
class ur description of inaividuals who cecup ed 
and cultivated pubic land at the times specified. 
The act of June 19h, 1834, pursued precisely the 
same phraseology; and, yet he had heard no com- 
plaint of abuses growing out of the latitude of de- 
scription in ether. 

As it regaried foreigners not naturalized, the 
question bai been distinctly made by a proposition 
toexciule them, when the biil which passed in 
June, 1833, was before the Senate, and it was re- 
jected by a decided majorty. Tne Senator from 
Kentucky, and some oj nis friends, then supported 
the proposition; but, after full and deliterate con- 
sideration, the majori y against it was so large, 
that Mr. C. thougnt the question ought !o be con- 
sidered definitely se tiled. For one, he had been 
opposed to it then, and was still, While the spirit 
of our free ins itutions invited the inhabitants of 
all other countries to come amongst us, and we 
proudly boasted that cur country was the asylum 
of the oppressed, whencesoever they came, he would 
not only extend to them the security of life and 
liberty, which was guarantied by our Constinwion, 
but enable them to acyuire property, and enjoy all 
its comforts. Should we deserve the proud name, 
which had been accoided to us by the friends of 
freedom all over the wor'd, if we denied to the 
unafortunate foreigner, drives from his native land 
by the iron hand of despotism, even the humb'e 
privilege of purchasing a home with the fiois otf 
his industry, labor, and economy? Mr. C. pro- 
tested against it in the name ot humanity, and for 
the honor of his country. Let us not mock the 
unhappy victim of tyranny, by inviting him isto 
our country, as the abole of liberty and equal 
laws, and then deny him a privilege common to all 
freemen—denied only to slaves. 

Sir, said Mr. C this objection come; with a singn- 
larly badjgrace from the Senator fromiKentucky. A 
few years ago th: Senate passed a bill making a 
pure, unqualified donation to two hundred and 
thicty-five Poles, of thirty-six sections of land, to be 
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lected from) any three adjacent town-hips of the 
puble lan ts, which had been, or might thereatier be. 


surveyed, situated within the limits of the Siate ot 


Hlinors, or the then Territory of Michigan. 

.Mr. Yoona of Hiinois in'erposed, and remarked 

that the Senaror from Alabama was mistaken; that 
the law required the Poles to pay the minimam 
price per acre.] 
; Mr. Cray of Alabama replied, that he was per- 
fectly aware that bil finally passed in that 
shape; bat, he cou m his friend from Lilinois 
that was a tozether owing to an amendment which 
was made in the House; the bull did pass the Senate 
in the shape he had stated. Li Lam not very much 
mistaken, the Senator trom Kentucky, (Mr. Cray, | 
who now objects to suffering foreigners to enjoy the 
privileze of pre-emption—that is, even to bay and 
pay for the lands they have setiled and improved-- 
voted for that bil. Task, did he not vote for i 

{Mr. Cray of Keatucky here nod fed assent ] 

Yes, said Mr. C. he admits that fact—he did 
voe for it,as did many of his frrends—noiwith- 
standing he now considers Lan insurmountable ob- 
jection, that foreigners are permitied to buy under 


tne present bill. 


toe 
L.ie 


i info 


Mr. C. remarke’, that at the time the bill, to 
which he alluded, passed, he had the honor to be a 
member of the other House, and also a member of 
the Committee on Public Lands, to which it was 
referred. He sad he well recoilected the feelings 
of indignation it excited in his bosom, when he 
thi ty-six ons of the most choice portion 
of the public domain about to be voted away as a 
a parce! of foreigners, and amounting 
fo near an hundred acres each, when so many sol- 
diers of the Revolution, who had fought the battles 


won our independence, were t llering on 


the brink of the grave, destitute of land, and with- 
out acomfortable home, Yes, sir, said Mr. C.T 
remember well the history cf that bill. My feel- 
{at the injustice of making such a de- 


Saw sect 


pure gift to 


whi h 


; revolted 
nation lo foreizners, When, at the same session, and 
only a tew days before, those who were iriendly to 
the settlers bad a hard siraggle—every inch ot 
ground being contexsted—to obtain the; atsage fa 
law to allow many of thoce Revelutionary -a/riots, 
and their descendants, to keep the small tracts of 
land they had improve !, by paying $1 25 per acre 
Mr. C. remarked, that he was the mover cf 
amendment in the committee of the House 
ot Representat ves, which requied the Poles to 
pay the mnimum price, besiles inhabiting and 
cultivating tne land; for, while he was willing that 
foreigners should become proprietors of jand, in 
his opinion justice demanced thatthey: houid pay for 
it,as well as American citizens. Ele said.whenthe bill 
Was returned to the S-nate, with this ameaodment, it 
was dsipreed to; and he had, amongst others, ex 
ert-ed himself suceessfully, but with some difficul- 
ty. in prevailing ona majomty of the House to 
insist on its amendment. [l+re, then, (said Mr. 
C.) isa specimen of the Senatoi’s consisiency—at 
ore time voting (o give away twenty-three thousand 
acres of the pubic land to fureigners-—at another, 
even ooject Ag t letthem become pure hasers atthe 
price paid by others! 

The Senator from Kentucky objects, too, (<aid 


ng 


he 


Sain 


Mr. C.) that the language of the biil is so broad 
thateven * free negroes”? may avail themselves 
of its provisions. Ile said this objection wa 


en'irely new; it Was now near'y ten years since the 
preemption s} mmences, under terms as 
latiiu finous as the English language coull supply; 
nothing less than ‘ tiat every seitler, of occupant, of 
ihe public lands’? should enjoy its Lesefits; and 
yet he had never before heard a complaint that 
a ‘free negro” had entered a single quarter sec- 
tion. There might be instances (Mr. C. admi ted) 
in which that class of people had got the benefit 
of the laws heretofore passed; bar, if there were, 
they must be very few, andhid not yet amouuted 
to a sufficient evil to attract aveation. No, sir, 
(said Mr. C.) you do not fad that description of 
individuals going into and encountering the hard- 
ships of the rough, untamed forest. They are 
proverbially predisposed to indolence and ease; 
and, instead of finding them ergaged in the labo- 
rious toils of husbasdry, you will generally find 
them in our cities, towns, and villages, pursuing 
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habils of idleness and dishonesty, vice and profli- 
gacy. He spoke of them asa class, but admitted 
there were some creditable exceptions. Mr. C. 
added that the Senator from Kentucky might be 
very sincere in the objection he had raised; but, if 
so, he differed very widely from many of his po- 
litical friends, who would doubtless not only grant 
pre-emptions, but make donations of land t» **free 
negroes,’”’ and emanc pate oun slaves to increase the 
number of their beneficiaries. 


Mr. C. remarked that the course pursued by the 
Senator from Kentucky seemed to him objectioa- 
able in ano:her aspect. The bill has been en- 
grossed, and is now on its third reading, and the 
Senator moves a recommitment to the same com- 
mittee by whom it was reported, with instructions 
to amend or change it in several particulars. Mr. 
C. contended that this course was unusual and un- 
fair, under the circumstances. He said the gentle- 
man was present when the bill was before the Se- 
nate as in cemmittee of the whole, and when it 
was open to amendment. Why did he not then 
state his objections, and propose his amendments? 
This bill had been among the first introduced at 
thie present session, had been printed, and on the 
files of the Senate for more than three moaths; of 


course its provisions must have been koown, 
and fully understood by every member. If 
such amendments as are now proposed had 
been offered at the proper stage, it would 
have occasioned no delay; they could at 


once have been adopted or rejected. But, instead 
of meeting a measure, to which the Senator has 
always been and still is opposed, in this fair, open, 
and usual mode, he awaits its engrossment and 
third reading, and then moves its recommitment, 
which must be followed by delay, and pos-ibly de- 
fea', for wantof time for action in the other House. 
He submitted it to the Senate whether they would 
sanction this mode of Opposition. 


Mr. C. remarked that there was something 
strange, and, to his mind, unaccountable, in the 
course the Senator from Kentucky had parsaed on 
this, and all similar occasions, in reference to the 
interests of the new States, tor the last eight years. 
He had uniformly opposed, with the most perse- 
vering and umtiriog hostility, every attempt to grant 
pre-emption rights to settlers—every preposition to 
graduate the price of the public lands. or reduce 
the most infericr pine barrens, rocky mountains, 
swamps, or marshes, below the price of the most 
fertile and valuable low grounds of the Missis 
sippt or Red river: in a word, he had not only op- 
posed those more important measures, but every 
bill which tenced to relax or mitigate the land sys 
tem, in its operation upon the interest, happiness, or 
prosperity «tf the new States. The journals of the 
Senate and the newspapers of the day would (Mr. 
C. said) bear him out in the correctness of what 
he had said. Yet, (said Mr. C ) what has been 
the course pursued by the Senator from Kentucky, 
in the mean time, towards the other Staies? ‘To 
pass by his more general measure, to divide out 
the new States amongst the «old ones—commonly 
called his distribution bill—by which (to say no- 
thing of other objections at present) he would have 
interested all the old States, by annual receipis ‘rom 
the proceeds of the public lands, in keeping up 
their price, until the necessities of the increasing 
population of the new ones compe'led them to 

urchase on any terms; and enforcing the princi- 
ples of the present system, with unmitigated rigor, 
even to the extent of driving off the settlers by mi- 
litary force: notwithstandihg all this ill:berality, 
and even harshness, towards the people of the new 
States, we find the Senator from Kentacky, at the 
last session, voting for a bill that was to operate in 
another quarter, which fully embraced, and sanc- 
tioned, both the principles of the pre-emption pri- 
vilege and graduation! Yes, sir, the Senator from 
Kentucky, at the last session, after his long and 
implacable hostility to both those principles, so fur 
as the new States were concerned, voted for a bill 
to cede to the State of Tennessee ‘‘all the right, 
title, claim, and interest, which the United Siates 
have, in and to the vacant, unppropriated, and re- 
fuse lands, south and west of the Congressivnal re- 
servation line,” in that State, upon certain “condi- 
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tions and limitations.” Amongst those conditions 
and limitations were the following: 


‘*Inselling, entering, and disposing, of said lands, all and 
every peison or persons, the legal representative of such per- 
son or persons, and the rightful assignee of such person or per- 
sons, as are enutied to the right of occupancy and pre-emption 
according to the lawsof the State of Tennessee, shall have the 
preference in entering, purchasing, or obtaining, grants for their 
occupant and pie-emption rights, at the price of twelve anda 
half cents per acre for said occupant and pre-emption rights, 
not exceeding two hundred acres each.” 

Yes, sir, the Senator from Kentacky voted for 
this bill, which carries the privilege of pre-emp- 
tion, which he has hitherto, and still denounces with 
so much virulence, and opposes so inexorably, 
farther than any measure, which has ever been 
passed, or attempted for the new Siates, and car- 
ries the reduction of price lower than any of our 
graduation bills. The part of the bill I have quoted, 
not only enjoins upon the Legislature to give the 
preference to all who ‘are enuiled te the right of 
occupancy and pre-emption, according to the laws 
of the State of Tennessee;” that is, to every body 
residing upon the land; butto ‘the legal representa- 
tive,” and ‘the rightful assignee of such person or 
persons.” Now, sir, so carefully have all our pre- 
emption laws guarded against the possibility of 
fraud and speculation, that all right of assignment 
or representation has been absolutely cut off and 
denied. The pre-emption law of the 29th May, 
1830, contained this positive ena¢tmeni: 

* And that all assignments and transfers of the right of pre- 
emption given by thisact, prior to the issuance of patents, shall 
be null and void.” 

Mr. C. said the same provision had been re- 
vived and continued in every subsequent pre-emp- 
tion Jaw, and would be by this, if it passed. So 
much afraid of fraud and speculation were the ene- 
mies of the new States, that no pre-emption bill, 
he presumed, could be passed for them without 
such aclause. In them it was merely and stricily 
a personal matter—there could be no assignments, 
nor could any heir claim in the name of an unfor- 
tunate deceased ancestor, Yet, in Tennessee, it 
eould be made inoheritable and transferable, as 
broadly as any other legal right, and that by the 
Senator’s vote. So, the utmost that a settler, ina 
new Siate, could get, was one quarier section; and 
if there happened to be more than one settler upon 
it, it must be divided into as many shares; but in 
Tennessee two hundred acres could be given. 
And, instead of giving a dollar and a quarter per 
acre, as the pre emptors*of the new States are 
bound to pay, a settler in Tennessee is permitted to 
buy at twelve and a half cents per acre—the one- 
sixth part of the lowest price at which we can be 
permitted to pass a bill forthe most inferior 
lands inthe new States. He appealed to the 
Senate to say whether this was fair and equal 
justice? Were the citizens of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and the other new States, less meritorious, 
less honorable, or less patriotic, than those of Ten 
nessee? Had not those States been “admitted into 
the Union on an equal fosting with the original 
States, in all respects whatever?” Or, was this de- 
claration of the terms of their admission mere 
mickery? Sir, said Mr. C. to reconcile the con- 
sistency of these contradictory votes of the Senator 
from Kentucky is impcssib!e, un'ess he can prove 
that poor land in Indiana, or [linois, or Alabama, 
or Mississippi, is worth a dollar and a quarter per 
acre, when the same quality in Tennessee is worth 
bat twelve and a half cents per acre. He must go 
farther, and prove that it is lawful and meritorious 
to setile upon and improve public land in Tennes- 
see, while it is unlawful and criminal to do the 
same thing in the other States. Mr C. said he did 
not complain of the Senator’s vote for ihe Tennes- 
see bill; he had voted for it himself, and would 
cheertully do it again; but he complained that he 
denied the peeple of the new States the rights and 
privilegs which he accorded to others. 

Mr. C. concluded by expressing the hope, that the 
bill under consideration would receive the sanc'ion 
of a majority of the Senate, as others of similar 
character had heretofore done, notwithstanding the 
opposition it had encountered. 

After some remarks from Mr. WALKER, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky moved to reecmmit 
the bill with instructions; which was negativei—- 
ayes 8, noes 25. 


} months next preceding, or when the lessor and lessee, together, 
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The question was then taken on the Passage of 
the bill, and it was decided in the affirmative—aya 
26, nays 9, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Anderson, Benton, Ba. 
chanan, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Grandy, Hep, 
derson, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Nicho, 
las, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Robinson, Sevie, 
Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker 
White, Williams, Wright, and Young—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Brown, Calhoun, Clay of Kep. 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Kuight, Prep. 
tiss, and Roane—9. 


The bill was in the following words: 


A BILL supplementary to the act, entitled “An act to gran 
pre-emption rights to settlers on the public lands,” approve 
June twenty-second, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
Beitenacted by the Senate and House of Represents. 

tives of the United States of America in Congress assen, 

bled, That in all cases where a settler on the public lands may 
reside, or have his dwelling-house upon one quarter section, and 
cultivate land on another and different quarier section such 

settler may make his election under the act to which this ig a 

snpplement, to enter either of said quartet sections, or legal 

~~" de of each, s0,as not to exceed one quarter section 
in all. 

Sec 2. And heit further enacted, That in all cases where an 
individual may have made an improvement on the public land 
and had afterward leased or rented such improvement to another 
person, who was in possession of the same on the 22d of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and for the period of four 
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occupied such improvement during said four months, the per 
son who made such improvement, and so rented or leased the 
same, shall be entitled to the right of pre-emption, notwith. 
standing he may have been out of possession of his im 
provement during said four months, or any part thereof. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That every settler onthe 
public lands, which were not surveyed at the passage of the 
act to which this is a supplement, and who, since the survey of 
such public lands has been ascertained to have resided at the 
date of said act, and for four months preceding, on a sixteenth 
section, setapart for the support of schools in any township, 
shall be entided to enter at the minimum price any other quar. 
ter section of the public lands lying in the same land district, to 
which no other person has the right of pre-emption, on making 
satisfactory proof of his or her residence as aforesaid on such 
sixteenth section, before the register and receiver of the land 
office of said district. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacied, Thatevery person who 
may have been a settler, within the meaning of the act to which 
this is a supplement, on any publi¢ land before its selection by 
any State for the purposes of a seminary of learning, under apy 
act of Congress authorizing such selection, on satisfactory 
proof of the facts before the register and receiver of the dis 
trict in which bis improvements were situated, shall be per 
mitted to enter at the minimum price, any other quarter section 
lying in the same land district, to which no other person has 
the right of pre-emption, 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the ‘‘act to grant pre. 
emprtion rights to settlers on the public lands,’ approved June 
22d, 1838, be, and the same is hereby, continued in full force till 
the 22d day of June, 1842; and the right of pre-emption, under 
its provisions, shall be, and hereby is, extended to ail settlers un 
the public lands at thedate of this act, with the same excep. 
tions, whether general or special, and subject to all the limita. 
tioas and conditions contained im the above recited act, and with 
the explanatory provisions of the preceding sections of this act; 


bil 
tu 





and nothing ia the last proviso of the act of the twenty-second C 
of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, shall be so con- a 
strued as to defeat any right of pre-emption accruing under fe 
said act, or under this act, or under any preceding act of Cun- 
gress, nor shall said pre-emption claims be defeated by any 4 
contingent Choctaw location. £ 
A 
REMARKS OF MR. NORVELL, § ° 
OF MICHIGAN. e 
In Senate, April 18, 1840—On the bill allowing ra- fm !! 
tions to General Wool and Colonel Croghan. 
Inspectors General of the Army. f 
Mr. NORVELL said, that this bill, as he now fm * 
understood from both its friends and its adversa- @ § 
ries, proposed to allow the Iospectors General of fi 
the Army of the United States, for eight or nine D 
years before 1833, double rations, which, under the ® 
same law, hai been allowed to them since tha  ¥ 
year; and had, under the law, been allowed @ & 
other staff officers before that period. This discre- t 
pancy appeared to have been the resu!t of the dif- @ ° 
ferent interpretations put, at different times, by & ' 
different heads of the War Department, upen the & § 
act of Congress relating tothe subject. The In- @ ! 
spectors General were now realizing the benefit of & | 
the dovble -rations; and what the bill con ) 


templated was the allowance of the arrearage 
of double rations from the passage of the law to 
the time when the present int-rpretation of its pro- 
visions commenced. The bill established no new 
principle. Its liberality had, from ‘ts passage, 
been extended to other officers similarly situated. 
And, for himself, when a claim so strong, in favor 
of two such gallant officers as the present Jnspec- 
tors General of the Army, was presented to his feel- 
ings and jucgment, ke could not hesitate as to the 
course which he should pursue. Sir, who is it that 
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sks justice at your hands on this occasion, under 
. igw of the land? One of these officers is the Hero 
of Sandusky; the hero of a battle—limited as were 
fe pamters on one side engaged in it—which shed 
mre glory on the country than any other military 
yiciory achieved in the late war, except that of 
New Orleans. The other officer ga'lan:ly distia- 
jsbed himself at Queenstown, and in other bat- 
ies, in thesame war. Was that officer, who, 
when left with a handful of men by his command- 
General, {Harrison,) to defend Fort Sie- 
henson, had so nobly sustained himself against 
yo attack from thousands of British and 
savage enemies—was he to be selected as 
a fit object of exclusion from the benefits of 
, jaw which had been extended to officers 
not more worthy, and certainly not so distin- 
ished? He trusted not. What he desired was, 
that the services of these brave officers should not 
be made the ground of such exclusion. 


SPEECH OF MR. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
inthe House of Representatives, April 17, 1840— 

In Commitee ot the Whole, on the geneval ap- 

propriation bill. 

The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the 
bill to provide for the civil and diplomatic expendi- 
tures of the Government for the year 1840, and 
the general policy of the Administration, being un- 
der discussicn, 

Mr. BROWN spoke substantially as follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: Since the commencement of the 
present session of Coneress, it has been my custom 
rather to listen to the views of other gentlemen 
than to present any of my own. I have hitherto 
been a si'ent member, not from any indifferenceon 
my part a; to what was passing, or any unw lling- 
ness to g ve expression to my cpinion, but from an 
almost insuperable aversiun to engaging in a gene- 
ral scramble for place on this floor. And now that 








| | have ari-en to address the committee, it would be 


a fraud upon its members if I did not frankly ad- 


_ mitthat it is not so much my purpose to discuss 
> the bill under consideration, as to take part in a 
 devltory debate which has been going on for the 
| last ten or filteen days. 


If, in the course of re- 
mark in which J design indalging, it shall become 


» necessary for me tv allude to the public or private 
character of any distinguished citizen of this coun- 
» try, L shall do it in that spirit of courtesy which be. 
- comes one gentleman speaking of another, and with 


all due regard to the station which it is my good 
I shall not indulge myself in 
a train of re:nark better suited to the mejium of a 
grog shop thaa to the hall of lezislation. The ex- 
ample has been set me by one gentleman [Mr. 
Ocie} of sp-aking of a prominent member of the 
other branch of the Levi-lature as ‘ta common 
liar; and by anothe’, (Mr. Stanty,] of declaring 
that a distinguished Seaator is a fiend incarnate, 
fit only to be associated w.th the howling spirits of 
the vasty deep. I cannot consent, sir, to follow 
such an example, however ds inguivhed the source 
from whch it comes. _ I leave the c assical and 
beautiful phrases of liar and fiend ‘o the exclusive 
use of the more refined and elegant gent'emen 
who belong to the party that claims for itself all 
the wealth, all the talents, and all the decency, of 
the country. Plain, unpretending Loco Foco as I 
am, rude and uncouth, I wil! not atiempt to soar 
with these gent’emen into the regions of space, but 
shall co.tent myself with appearing what I really 
am—rerpectful and courteous to every man, and 
demanding from every man that respect and cour- 
tesy which Textend to others. Tassare you, Mr. 
Chairman, I have not the slightest inclination to 
distinguish myseif by the use of expressions better 
suited to the mouth of a street bully than to the 
lips of a member of Congress; and I leave honora- 
be gentlemen to the sole occupancy of this new 
field into which they have goae, free to reap and 
edj’y all the laurels that may be gathere1 there, 
undisturbed by any act or expression of mine. My 
obj.ct is to discuss principles, not characiers. I[ 
am now about tu enter the grand political arena, 
which has stretched its gigantic dimensions before 
me; bat before I do so, I may as well take a very 
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cursory view of the bill neminally under discus- || 


sion; an4, in doing this, | have an especial favor 
to ask of the senior memb:rs of this House. It is 
this: point out to me such items in this bill as are 
objectionable; tell me in what the objection oon- 
sists; cught the whole item to be stricken ovt, or 
only a part? and, if only a part, how much? I 
ask this, and I doit in all sincerity. It is necessa- 
ry for me to have some further intelligence on the 
subject, to enab'e me to actadvisedly. One of the 
pledges which I gave my constnuents, and which 
I am resolved to carry out, was to aid in reform. 


ing the abuses of this Goverament, if, indeed, any | 


existed, and to reduce its expenditures, if they 
could be reduced, consistent with the public faith 
and the substantial interestof the country. I am 
here, sir, for that purpose; and now is the appro- 
priate time to commence the great work of reform. 
{am not sufficiently familiar with Government to 
know which of the expenditures proposed may be 


dispensed with, or whether, indeed, the whole of || 


them are not absolutely necessary. It is, 
therefore, no idle interrogatory, but one pro- 
pounded with feelings of deep sincerity, 
and to which an answer is most earnestly solicited. 
Which of the proposed itemsof expenditures in 
this bill may be stricken ovt? We are told that 
the bill propeses an expenditure o! nine millions 
of dollars; and that nine millions is an enormous 
sum to expend in the civil and diplomatic depart- 
ments of a Democratic administration. True, sir, 
nine millions of dollars is a large, if you please, 
an enormous sum, but twice nine millions would 
be a sum much more enormous; and yet who will 


say that if the houor, or the substantial interest of | 


the nation required the expenditure, that the ap- 
propriation ought not to be made, and made 
promptly? The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Occx) objects to that item in the bill which 
proposes the appropriation of filteen hundred dol- 
lars to the clerk emploved by the Government to 
sign land patents; and if I understood the genile- 


GLOBE. 





respective incumbents. Tois, to my palate, M: 


| Chairman, smacks a little too strong of agrarian- 


| rules of common honesty. 


man aright,it was net that the service was unequal to | 


the money, or that the office eught to be abolished, 
but that the officer was politically opposed to the 
gentleman; and for this very subs'antial reason, 
he would refuse to compensate him for his labor. 
Sir, the service, or agreat portionof it, has already 
been perfurmed—p-ifurmed under a positive con- 
tract, a solema law of Congress. ‘his is not 
denied, nor is it objec’e! that the service has not 
been faithfuliy and efficiently performed; but the 
person performing it is objectionable to the gen- 
tleman, and ths furnishes ample reason, in his 
judgment, for vivlating the plighted faith of the na- 
tion, and disregarding the positive right of an of- 
ficer of Government. If the office has become a 
sinecure, and th re is now no longer any necessi'y 
for it, let us, hke men guidel by reason, and not 
like children controlled by t-e caprices and preju- 
dicesuf the moment go to work, pay for the ser- 
vice aready performed, and then repeal the law 
creating the office, and thus get clear of the officer. 
But do not disgrace yourselves and the nation 
by taking the service of a citizen, and then refus- 


ing to pav for it, even though that citizen be the | 


son of a Democratic President; and let it be centi- 


nually borne in mind that the preent Administra- | 
tion is nowise responsible fcr the passage of the | 
It was passed under the | 


law creating this office. 
late Adm‘ni-tration, and at a time when at least 
one house of Congress (‘he Senate) was opposed to 


that Administration, and for the reason, I suppose, | 


that there was thea thought to be a necessity for it. 
It that necessity has ceased, let the law cease with 
it. All l now say is, that we cannot, and if we 
could, we ought not, in this informal manner, toget 
clear of this responsibility of Government. I think 
(and the gentleman, on reflection, I fancy, will 


concur with me) that he would much betier have | 


expended the time and treasure of the country in 
proving the law to be no longer necessary, than in 
abu-ing the Presitent and his son for offences of 
which they are even more :nnocent than himself, 
and the party with which he is associated. 

Again: the gentleman would have us abo'ish the 
office of Minister to Russia, Spain, and Mexico, 
not by a repeal of the law creating them, but by 
refusing to vote the necessary compensation to the 


ism. Tois is levelling as with the scythe of ruin, 
and with no regard to law, order, or the ordinary 
This is the worst spe- 
cies of Loco Foco agrarianism. Has the gentle- 
man properly considered this subjeci? Is he quite 
certain tha! the honour and d gaily, and even the 
pecuniary interest ef the nation, would not -uffer 
by such an act? If it would not, then, sr, if the 
gentieman will place his proposition before the 
House in proper form, I will vote for it; but Ican- 
not consent, Loco Foco as I am—anid therefore 
prepared, no doubt, in the judgment of the very 
eloquent gintleman fiem Pennsylvana, {Mr. 
Ogie,} for the performance of any act, be it never 
SO Monstrous—t» pul my country in a light go 
disreputable before the worid, as to refuse 
to compensate our resident ministers abroad 
for services already performed, and thus with- 
out inquiry and without reason to reduce them 
from the dignity and pay of Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary to a mere Charge d’Affaires. Burt, sir, the 
gentleman, I am sure, did not make the propvsi- 
tion seriously. He would not vote for it himse!’; 
he only wanted something to abuse the Adm nistra- 
tion abou'; something out of which to make p: | - 
tical capita’; and, in the absence of all other things, 
he had brought forward this proposition, not wirh- 
ing or expecting it to pass. The gentieman com- 
plains of the vast expenditures of Government, and 
when a. ked where n they have increased so enor- 
mous y, he points us tu the Post Office Department; 
but he does not infu m us of the reasons which pro- 
dneed this stat+ of affairs. Nothing is said about 
the vast increase of mail facilities in all parts of 
the country—nothing about the mail being trans. 
ported over milions of square miles, whic) but a 
lew years since? Was a@ savage waste—nothing 
about the mail being carried to the voor of almos 
every hamnletin the West and Southwest, whic, 
under the administration of the younger Adams, 
to which the honorable gentleman has so oftea and 
so felicitous'y alluded, were total strangers to the 
post boy, and all the comforts and pleasures which 
he bears with him. ‘The mail transporiation has 
been grea\ly exiended within tre last eignt years; but 
this ts not the only, nor indeed toe greatest sea-on 
which has produced the iactease in the gross ex- 
penditures of ths Department. Jt will be found 
in the cause which has prudaced a mul vue of poe 
litical evils. It wil be found i-suing from that 


| grand Pandora box, out of which has comeal, our 
| political eviis—the existence «f banks, the redan- 


dancy of paper money,as)« cies of d-voury g re puie, 


which, like the lecusts of E.ypt, has overrun and 


laid waste the entire country. Wrri!st the receipts 
of the Department have been regulated by a fixed 
specie stanilard, tie expenditures have been placed 


, under the cap ious and ever-varying dominion of 
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anephemeral paper currency—a currency which, 
trwogh now exploded and exploding, has 
for the last five Gears placed a fictitious, nomi- 
nal value on every particle of property and 
every species of labor. Thos, whilst the Post Of- 
fice Department has been denied the r ght to in- 
crease its recipts by an increase in the ra‘es of 


postage, a sta e of things is: produced by ahch itis | 


compelled to pay one thousand dollars for a service 
which, ten years ago, could have teen per’ormed 
for one-half the amonnt. A ccntracor who, in 
1839, would have carried the mail from Washing: 
ton to Frederick for two thousand dollars, would, 
in 1840, demand twice that amount, because lis 
coaches and horses cost him aouble, and he must 
necessarily pay twice the usual wages to his dri- 
vers. This grows out of an increase in the amount 
of paper money; which, however, does not add to 
the current receipts of the Department. Under all 
these embarrassing circumstances, it is not Wone 
derful that the expenditures are increa:ed; the won- 
der rather is that the Deparment shou'd have been 
enabled to sustain i'self ai all. And that which is 
true in regard to the Pos! Office is more or les 30 
in reference to all the D partments of Govern- 
ment. I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that I +ha!l 
be met at this point with the siereotyped declara- 
tion that the Government is responsible to the peo- 
ple for this inordinate issue of paper money—that 
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it was the legitimate consequence of removing the 
deposites, and vetoing the Bank of the United 
States. Upon these points, I shall, at a proper 
time, take gsue with gentlemen, and endeavor to 
demonstrat the error into which they have fallen: 
at present, it would perhaps be wandering a little 
too far from the record, to go off upon these colla- 
teral, and to this bill immaterial, i-sues. Though 
I will not now undertake to show what has not 
produced the present and pre-existing state of af- 
fairs, yet may I not expect the pardon of the com- 
mittee, if I digress for a moment, for the purpose 
of showing what has, in my judgment, been the 
real and main cause of their production? Coming 
from a State upon which the evils of the day have 
failen with more severity than upon any other por- 
tion of the Union, or of the world, and having 
been no idle observer of the grand panorama which 
bas been exhibited in that country, I fancy that I 
can speak with some degree of assurance as to the 
causes which prodaced its fall, and point with 
some certainty to the pencil with which the aw- 
ful picture was first marked out. I come 
from a section of the Union the most depressed 
and deplorable in all its monetary relations of any 
part of this vast and deeply afflicted Republic, 
affording a theme fruitfel to the political economist, 
and presenting a melancholy example of the folly 
too often practised of abstracting capital from its 
active pursuits, and investing it in unproductive 
property. Mississippi can prodace more real ex- 
ports than the same amount of population in any 
part of the habitable globe; and yet, with all her 
energies, we find her, in a time of profound tran- 
quillity, with the ports of the who'e world thrown 
open to her great staples, prostrate, writhing under 
aload of oppression, to the sustaining of which, 
with all her energies, she is foundinadequate. How 
and why is this? Let us not be told that it grows 
ontof any action of the Feceral G. vernment on 
the subjects of banks and currency. It will 
find its origin in another quarter: in a too hasty, 
and, I fear, an improper disposition of the public 
lands. From the year 1833 to 1836, the Indian 
title to vast quantities of the most productive ter- 
ritory was extinguished, and it became the policy 
of the then Administration—a policy almost uni- 
versally approved by ail parties—to hurry those 
lands as rapidly as possible into maiket. Most of 
them were situate in a frontier, or, at most, ina 
sparsely populated country. The wants of the 
settler, the sturdy pioneer of the South and South- 
west, whose little settlements here and there dotted 
the face of the wilderness, were soon supplied, and 








vast territories of the most productive soil in North | 
America, that having been offered for sale and re- 


fused, now remained to be entered at the minimum 
of $1 25 peracie. This opened a field for specu- 
lation too inviting long to remain unobserved, and 
the gloating eyes of avarice were turned upon it; 


a tide of emigrants, from all parts of the country, | 


flowed in, gladdening the wilderness for a season, 
and filling the land with joy. They, in their turn, 
purchased their little homes, and Seemed coatented. 


The soil was to them what property in general was | 


to our first parents, a common stock, and each indi- 
vidual to himself appropriated, for an almost 
nominal sum, such portion as his wants required. 
But this state of things did net long continue. 
Large companies of Jand speculators, chiefly mer- 
chants from your Eastern cities, were organized, 
and vast sums of money consolidated and sent to 
the Southwest, to be invested in “ wild lands,” that 
were wholly unproductive; thus abstracting from 
the current business a portion of its necessary sup- 
port, to be invested where it could, by no possibi- 
lity, produce one dollar of gain; depleting and 
eausibg necessary languor and uohealihiness in the 
channels from which it had been abstracted, and 
giving no additional vigor to the other departments 
of business, the lands being purchased for specula- 
tion, and not for cultivation. When this species 


of devouring locusts came among us, and began 
their work of demolition on the pnblic domain, 
our hitherto quiet and contented citizen became 
changed in his nature; the serpent had crept into 
his Eden, and for the first time he conceived the 
new idea of making his fortune by land jobbing, 
rather than by tilling the soil, A portion, nay, the 
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whole, of his surplus cash, which might better have 
been spent in improving his little farm, or dis- 
charging some honest obligation, was invested ia 
“wid lands;” the pernicious example, like all 
others of similar character, was followed by his 
confiding neighbor. ‘To-morrow some wanderer 
from his native home in search of the new Elysium, 
finds this land of promise; pleased with the soi!, and 
still more with the generous hospitality of its occu- 
pants, he determines to take up his abode. Land 
purchased at the minimum, is sold to our honest 
adventurer at twice that sum; and he soon becomes 
regularly installed into all the mysteries of living 
without work; for he, in his turn, to make a penny 
in an honest way, sells the same land for five dol- 
lars per acre. The news sweeps over the country 
like an electric flash; the story of the grand specu- 
lation is on every tongue, and the same land is 
sold for ten dollars per acre. This is too much— 
“The banner is flung to the wild winds free.”’ 
Fortunes are to be made by speculation. The 
horn of plenty is inverted, and all may grow fat 
who will feast their appetites. Drawers are 
searched, purses are turned, the cash that jingled 
about the infant’s neck is taken off, and fuss 
and confusion reign; money must be raised to 
purchase more lands, that we may grow more 
rich. In short, sir, every dollar that can be raised 
in the whole country is taken to the land office, 
given for unproduciive soil, and as essentially lost 
to the real business of the country, as though it 
had been cast into the sea. Fortunate, most 
fortunate had it been for my afilicted Stave, 
and for the whole country, if the folly had 
here ceased. But the real capital of the 
country being exhausted, the Legislatures were im- 
portuned to create more banks, that there might be 
more money to invest in more unproductive lands, 
These banks, without capital, had all to gain and 
nothing to lose; their issues were free and unlimit- 
ed; the country was flooded with their paper, pro- 
ducing the disastreus consequences, first, of an 
ability on the part of speculators to purchase large 
quantities of lands; and, secondly, the ability to hold 
them at very high prices, besides stimulating every 
article of necessary family consumption into an 
inordinate nominal value. Every man felt rich in 
the possession of his real estate upon which he had 
fixed his own price, with a firm resolve to obtain 
that price or keep the land. The land might be 
kept, but it was unproductive. Holding it at very 
h‘gh prices suddenly checked the tide of emigra- 
tion and left the country full of venders, but without 
purchasers. Meanwhile, a system of extravagance 
is began and kept up to commensurate with the fan- 
cied wealth of neighbor Humbug. The Misses Hum- 
bug, whose father is producing nothing, but who is 
rich in the pessession of lands, have doffed their 
dunstables and a plain silk, and now think it quite 
mal-apropos with any thing short of a satin hat, 
mounted witha flowing white plume. Embroidered 
silks, satins, shalleys and velvets take the place of 
the old-fashioned family apparel; splendid coach- 
es, bleoded horses, servants in livery, fine houses, 
magnificent furniture, rich and costly services of 
plate, take the place of domestic simplicity and 
plain Republican e'egance. All Europe and Ame- 
rica are ransacked for viancs to load a mahogany 
table that bas driven the o!d-fashioned cherry and 
walnut from the dining-room of a woodland cot- 
tage into the garret of a piincely mansion. The 
Northern meichant—as if reason had lost her domi- 
nioa—excites and encourages the extravagance, by 
selling vastand almost incomprehensible amounts of 
merchandise to our country merchants; they retail 
them to their customers, who in their turn find it 
impossible to pay in any thing better than the paper 
of an insolvent bank, conjured into existence to 
answer the present purpose of some reckless specu- 
lator, that having come out of its chrysalis, has sud- 
denly taken to itself wings and flown away. The 
country merchant has a wealihy customer, but one 
whose means are not available. He caanot col- 
lect his dues, and therefore cannot pay his mer- 
chant in New York. The New Yerker has 
sapped too deeply the foundation of his trade, by 
drawing from it large sums of money to be in- 
vested in unprofitable lands. He cannot bear up 
under a dishonor of his country peper. Our 
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dealer is urged to pay, and he in his turn presses 


h's customer; but payment is not made, because jj 
cannot be made; presently the New Yorker fails 
in business; his failure embarrasses his neighbor 
and his another, and anon a general crash is hea;; 
—terror and consternation possess the community. 
The impertunities for money become greaje; 
and still more great. The wealthy Mr. Humby 
determines to sell a portion of his lands, pay his 
debts, and live independent. He starts out with 
this honest purpose, but what is his surprise to fing 
every body selling, and no one buying. He rp. 
returns dispirited, disappointed, disheartened. }, 
is sued, harassed with executions, and finally 
breaks; at this point he turns Whig, curses Gen, 
Jackson, swears that Van Buren is the greatest 
scoundrel that ever lived, and starts to Texas 
Such, sir, is a faint picture of the causes which 
have produced much of the embarrassments in my 
own country—such a brief outline of the rise, 
expansion, and final explosion of the greatest 
bubble that ever floated an the wide ocean of popu- 
lar folly. But, Mr. Chairman, there is a more 
interesting inquiry touching this subject than the 
one usually discussed in this hal!. The real in- 
quiry with the great mass of the people, is not who 
or what produced the mischief; but what means 
are to be resorted to to get clear of it. I find that 
on ail the essential points we differ; we differ radi- 
cally and essentialiy. It never has, perhaps it 
never will be, otherwise. There is no such thing 
as aconcutrence among us as to what produced 
this calamity: for years has it been discussed 
by the ablest men in the nation, and with as 
little prospect of arriving at any harmonious, 
result now as when they began. Let us not, then 
waste our time in this unprofitable dispwration, 
Let us rather act for the atiainment of some pre- 
sentand permanent good. I[f ihe house be on 
fire, let us first extinguish the flames, and then 
go out into the streets and high places in search 
of the incendiary. One of the first steps to be taken, 
is to introduce a rigid system of economy into 
all the various departments of business, public and 
private. In Republics like ours, if the people 
become extravagant, the Government is likely to 
be infected with the same mania, since it draws 
its subsistence and vitality directly from the peo- 
ple; and I call upon membeis here to set an ex- 
ample to their constituents, worthy cf emula- 
tion: let them show by their public actions that 
economy and reform is to be the order of the day, 
and it will exert a benign and happy influence over 
all closses of the community. But gentlemen 
tell me that something else must be done; that 
it is useless to talk of economy to a man in the 
last stage of mortal existence; that the commu- 
nity is sick to death, and, if relief be not soon pro- 
cured, the patient must expire. Sir, we have 
proposed our remedy. That remedy, which we 
grant, must be slow in its operations, but will, 
we think, be more speedy, as well as more 
certain, than any other, to effect a final and per- 
manent cure. And what have you done? You 
have stood between our ministering hand and 
the lips of an expiring patient; and you have ex- 
horted him not to receive our remedy. Sull you 
persuade him that he is growing worse, and that 
each day he is drawing nearer and nearer to his 
final dissolution. But what, says the alarmed, ex- 
hausted, and dying man, shall I do to be saved? 
And you modestly respond, ture off your present 
attendant, and take us into your service. Ay, sir, 
take you into his service; and, pray, what will you 
do? How will you minister to his wants? Upon 
this subject you are non-commitia'. You refuse 
our remedy; and yet you have no panacea of 
yourown. Will the change which you propese 
be so salutary in its influence as to heal our afflic- 
tions? Will the defeat of Mr. Van Buren 
and the election of General Harrison act like 
a charm upon the country. Is this new 
political Messiah to work by miracles? Is he a sort 
of political faith docter? Tell me, sir, whathe is to 
do for the country, and how he is to doit. Upon 
what priaciples will he administer the Governmeat? 
What great measure of reform is proposed? And 
how and by what means is itto be carried ou? 
General Harrison has been before the American 
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ple for more than four months, and no man can 
say—no man holding a position ia the Whig 
ranks, to give force and efficiency to his declara- 
tions, dare say—what are his op:nions upon any 
creat question of national interest. Dare any man 
say that General Harrison is foror against a Na- 
tional Bank, Internal Improvement, the Tariff, or 
even Abolition itself? Dare any member of the 
Whig party on this flocr rise in his place and 
commit his party to the support of any measure of 
aay kind? No, sir, they come in the impressive 
language of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Wart- 
rersonN}] aS the architects of ruin, to pull dowa 
every thing and pat up nothing. That! may dis- 
tinctly understand the position which gentlemen 
intend to assume, I now, sir, call upon them indi- 
yidually, and as a party of honorable men, to 
come out and give us their principles. Do you 
commit yourselves to the supportof a National 
Bank? 
{Mr. Cuinn, from his seat. I do.] 


But does the gentlemanspeak tor his party? 
Will his party link their destiny to a Nationa! 
Bank? Will it be the policy of General Harri- 
sen’s Administration, in the event of his election, 
to create such an institution. I put the categorical 
question to gentlemen of the Opposition, on all 
sides of the House, and I shall be content to reczive 
acategorical answer. I am impatient for an an- 
swer, but itshall be my good pleasure to await the 
response of honorable gentlemen. I pause for a 
reply. Noone answers. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
| am justified in concluding, that gentlemen either 
support a man without knowing his principles, or 
else they are afraid or ashamed to let his principles 
be known to the country and to the very pceop'e 
whose suffrages they ask. If gentlemen can find 
ease and c mfort in eiiher pozition, I give them 
joy. Though, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen here will 
not commit themselves or their party to the sup- 
port of a United States Bank—though, sir, they do 
not, and will not, and dare not, designate this as 
their means of relief,yet I choose so toregardit. Allof 
us agree that something must be done to relieve the 
coustry, purify the currency, and move again the 
stagnant pools ofcommerce. We (the Democrats, 
or the Loco Focos, if it please you better) say that 
that something must be the adoption of the Sub- 
Treasury. You, gentlemen, say what? You are 
loud and long in yc ur denunciations of our scheme, 
and swear toit an eternal hate. What may we 
expect of you? What do you bring forward as 
the great antagonist of the Sub-Treasury? Noth- 
ing; literally nothing. 


I think proper to say, Mr. Chairman, to my con- 
stituents, through the medium of this House, that 
the present state of things must continue, or the 
Sub-Treasury must be adopted. Nothing else can 
be done—nothing ‘else is proposed; ,and those 
who oppose our scheme, and produce noae of their 
own, must be in favor of the existing state of af- 
fairs. If can get no one here to take up a Na- 
tional Bank ani oppose it as the great rival to the 
Sab-Treasury, I will leave this hall and discuss the 
question with particular reference to the state of 
political feeling in Mississippi. ‘Tere the Whigs 
are more unflinching than their bretheren in this 
latitude. They come out bold'y, and avow their 
preference for such an institution. And now, sir, 
permit me to institute a brief comparison between 
the two schemes; first premising that in all our le- 
gislative action it becomes our solemn and imperi- 
tive duty to make cur acts conform to the letter 
of the Constitution, and to the spirit and meaning 
of our Republican form of Government. Our 
venerable forefathers first conceived the idea of 
throwing off the British forms, and when they had 
done so, they resolved to crown the bold adven- 
ture by establishing what had been hitherto un- 
kaown in the science of government, to wit: a 
Government of the people. They gave us a repre- 
senlative Democracy, and so admirably con- 
structed, that once in two, four, and six years, all 
political power reverted to the people; and so long 
as we edhere to that form of government, it is 
our daty to do no act which will take those 
powers ont of the hands where our fore- 
fathers reposed them. Indeed it may well 


| be questioned whether it is 
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of political treason to de so. 

And now, sir, pray what is a Bank of the 
United States? For want of better data, I 
take the proposition of the distinguished states- 
man and orator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
regarded every where as Sir Oracle, the Ja- 
piter Tonans of the Whig party. His Bank 
was to have a corpotate existence of fifty years, 
and an incorporated capital of fifty millions of dol- 
lars. And whatare the important functions it isto 
perform? One gentleman on my right says it Js to 
“regulate the currency.” Ancther, on my left, 
says it will regulate commerce. My friend who 
sits before me thinks it will regulate the State 
banks; and the member near me wants it as the 
fiscal agent to collect and disburse the revenues of 
Government; and my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. 
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CHINN } who is the only man of his party that has | 


had the boldness to come out in favor of such an | 


institution, thinks, I have no doubt, it would per- 
form all these various offices. 

(Mr. Ciinn. It did doso cnce.] 

I hear the response of my f:iend, and it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose. I admire his honesty, and 
I would compliment his frankness, but I can- 
not, except at the expense of his discretion. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, a Bank such as that of which I 
have spoken, might, perhapsit would, perform all 
these various offices. 


under what influence is it placed? 


under a corporate name, elevated, by a solemn act 
of Congress, above the great mass of the people; 
not subject to their will, and not reached by any 
influence of theirs; under no control other than 
that of their unbridled will, conducting their pro- 
ceedings in secret chambers, and with an eye single 
to the interest of the stockholders and favorites of 


the Bank. And this is the institution to which you | 


are to entrust the regulation ef commerce, the 
regulation of the currency, the regulation of State 
banks, the fiscal agency of the Government; and, 
I will add, the rezulation of the wages of 
labor, the prices of property, and the opi- 
nions of members of Congress. And for what 
period of time? For fifty years, or until your 
Bank charter expires by its own limi‘ation, it 
exercises all these various powers supremely, in- 
dependently, without control. Are ihese powers 
among the essen ial ingredients of Government? 
Are they netia fact the very e'ements of Govern- 
ment itself? May that be ca'led a Government of 
the people, where the power to regulate commerce, 
to regulaie exchanges, and 4x at pleasure the quali- 
ty and quantity of the circulating medium ef the 
country, is tsken out of the hands of the people, 
and entrusted, for a period of fifty years, to a coterie 
of bank directors, owing no responsibility to the 
people or to their representatives, but acting by 
sanction of law, in a sphere abave and beyond the 
power and influence of the ballot-box? Is that, sir, 
a representative Democracy, where all the essen- 
tia! elements of Government are taken from the 
Representative chosen by the pecp'e, and placed in 


the custody of a corporation—an immaterial thing; || 
a thing not visible or tangible? Answer me thtse | 


things; and if you answerasI kuow you must, 
then tell m*, sir, whe her you are violating the let- 
ter of the Constitwion, immolatiog our forms of 
Government, insulting the shades of our fathers, 
and converting what they intended should ever 
remain a representative Democracy, into a sort of 
incorporated political olizarchy—wheiher, sir, you 
are wresting trom the people the powers of Govern- 
ment, and surrendering them in'o the custody and 
keeping of acorporation. Gentlemen insist that 
the United Siates Bank is to regulate the local or 
State banks. By this I unders‘and it is to control 
the amount of their issues. If it expands, they ex- 
pand; if it contracts, they contract: thas, at its beek 
and nod, money is plenty or scarce. If the Bank 
of the United Sta'es wills it so, money is plenty, 
property rises in value, and wages grow higher. 
Presently, from inclination or necessity, it contracts 
its issues, money becomes scarce, wages go down, 
and property sinks in value. Thus, by contract- 
ing and expanding its issues, which it does at will, 


Bu, sir, what is the Bank to | 
which you propose to intrust these powers, and || 
An association | 
of thirteen merchan's of the city of New York, || 
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it regulates the wages of every man's labor, and 
fixes the value of every species of property, and 
with as much ease and facility as you, sir, would 
regulate a clock by raising and sinking the pendu- 
lum; and all this is done in a Government where 
the people are flattered with the sfory of their su- 
premacy, and cajojed iato the belief that they are 
in fact the sovereigns of the land. 

Bat, says my distinguished friend over the 
way, we must tic up the Bank with the strong 
cords of the law—subject it to the frowns and in- 
dignation of the people—let the thunders of an out- 
raged constituency fall upon the ears of our bant- 
ling, and bid it pause in its career of ruin. Alas! 
sir, it has no ear; it will be deaf to your lamenta- 
lions, here and el-ewhere. You may scowl upon 
its conduct, but it is blind to your indignation; it is 
a mere ideal thing. You hear the winds, but you 
do nuotsee them; you feel the rays of the sun, but 


| cannot put your hand upon them; and as well 


might you attempt to leck up these invisible and 
intangible things, as to attempt, by legal enact- 
ments, to restrain a bank within its chartered li- 
mits. /&®olus locked up the winds in the mountain 
caverns, and the sun stood still at the bidding of 
Joshua. But, alas! there are no Eoluses, nv 
Joshvas now. All time, all experience, has shown 
that the tendency of corporations and of associated 
weal h, is to place themselves above the law, the 
Constitution, and people; and as well, sir, in my 
opinion, might you attempt to chain the lion to his 
lair, by throwing cobwebs about his mane, as to 
attempt, by legal restrictions, to keep a fifty mil- 
lion bank within any prescribed limits. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, (and only for the 
sake of argument,) to submit a proposition to ho- 


_ norable gentlemen; and as I only submit it by way 


of argument, I beg that gentlemen may not be 
alarmed. Instead of giving up the powers of Go- 
vernment, t» be exercised by an invisible moneyed 
aristocracy, in the form of a Natienal Bank, I pro- 
pose to give them to the President of the United 
States. That is, sir, instead of having commerce, 
currency, exchanges, local banks, and political opi- 
nions, tee wages of labor, and the value of proper- 
ty, subjected to the controlling influence of one 
grand consolidated National Bank, I propose to 
place them under the control of the President of 
the United States; and I am not particular whether 
that President be William Henry Hartri-on or 
Mariin Van Buren; tor even, sir, in the language 
of Mr. Clay, if it be Thomas H. Benton, Amos 
Kendall, Francis P. Blair, or the Devil. To the Pre-i- 
dent of the United States, whoever he may be, ! 
propose iatrusting these powers. What objec- 
tion do gentlemen make? Here is the man of 
the peop'e’s choice, selected by them from fifteen 
mi lions of freemen, in consideration of his talents, 


| his patriotism, and his exalted moral and political 


To this 
his oflice for a 


worh, to preside over their destinies. 
man, thus chosen, holding 
limited tenure, with no motive to act cor- 
ruptly, and wh every inducement to act 
leniently, reached by the smiles and subjected 
to the frowns of his countrymen, with a hard 
earned reputation at stake, with, in fact, all to 
lose aud nothing to gain, I propose intrusting these 
powers. Methinks | hear my friend over the way, 
to whom Executive patronage is even more terrible 
than the ghost of Banquo was to the affrighted 
Macbeth, lifting his eloquent and impressive voice 
agzinst it. Why, says he, this is worse than war, 
pesti!ence and famine—more terrible than standing 
armies. Hark ye, friend, the people can do wrong; 
they are sovereign; they are capable of govern- 
ing themselves; at least so you and I persuade 
them; and these powers are only to be intrusted to 
the man of the people’s choice. If he act cor- 
ruptly—if he play the tyrant—the people, the sove- 
reign people, have the correction in their owh 
hands; they have only to exercise their teserved 


high constitutional privilege at the ballot box,andall © 


is right; the cofruption is made pure, and the’ ty- 
rant is dethroned. 
these powers to the Executive, and he will rise 
above the people and above the influence of the 
ballot box. If you give him these powers, you 
constitate hin king, emperor, autocrat, supreme 
ruler of the land. You may still keep up the. 


Bul, says my friend, give — 
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name of freedom—still 
skeleton of the Constitation; you may go through 
the forms of an election, but its influence is not 
felt; ail political power is merged in the Execu- 


tive, and the voice of the people is hu-hed, or has | 


become as ‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


cling to the withered 


Why, says the genileman in the fulness of his pa- | 


inolusm, and in the plenitude of trepidation at the 
hoirore of Executive patronage, there is not a 
crowned heat ia all Europe who posse=ses one tithe 


of the power yon propose to con er on the Ameri- | 


ean President Ay, sir, and upon whom do you 


propose to confer all this power? Not upon the man | 


of tne people's choice—not upon the man who is 
elecied by the people, and amenable to the people— 
but upon a soulless, unfeeling, and irresponsible 
corporation. If the possession of the powers by 
the President constitutes him king, emperor, auto- 
crat, pray, sir, tell me, tell me, io the name of al! 


that is reasonable and sight—in the name of God | 
and our beloved country, what does i: constitute the | 


bank? Says the gentleman,the bank once exercised all 
these powers, and we did not feel its tyranny. It is 
not the possession of power that constitutes the ty- 
rant, but the exercise of it. 
Eogiand, and her people were prosperous and hap- 
py; but the Siuaris succeeded to the ihrone, and 
with the same powers they threw terror #nd conster- 


Elizabeth ruled over | 


nation over the land, and filied the hearis of the | 


peop'e with mourning. 


I know not, sir, by what | 


feelings and motives other gentlemen are moved, | 


but, for myself, if these powers are to pass out of 
the hands of the people, I want to see them put in the 
possession of a man—a thing of life—a real thing 
of flesh and blood. 
tyrant in this'country, I want that he may bea living, 


If we are to have any king or | 


creeping thing—something that I may see, thatl | 


may fee!, into whose face I can look, and upen 
whose brow I can place my burning curses as he 


dends about these uncaptive limbs the fetters of 


despotism—and not a soulless, unfeeling corpora- 


tioo—an invisible, intangible, and immaterial thing | 


—a thing not responsible to man on earth, or God 
in heaven. So help me Heaven, I could not in- 


trust these powers to Washington himself, though | 


his sainted and canonized spirit (which I trust 1s 
ever hovering around this Capitol, and rendering 
up its devoutest orisons to God, invoking His bene- 


dictions upon this people) could return to reani- | 


mate his body and quicken it into renewed exis- 
terce. I could not, sir; because these powers once 
given away, no residuary power cou'd make us 
free; and that which I could not in'rust to the 


|| patient—first learning the seat of the disease, and 


Father of his country, I surely would not intrust to | 
& corporation, even though that corporation con- | 


sisted of thirteen New York merchants. and they 
not only honest, but above suspicion. Here I am 


met by the declaration that I expect the Sub-Tiea- | 
fury 'o perform a‘! these various functions, and || 
that the Sob-Tveasury is the creature of the Presi- | 


deut and under his control. 
far the Sub-Treasury scheme, when it shall get into 
successful operation, will affect 1M commerce, ex- 
changes, curiency, and local banks of the country, 
I will suggest that it wil] control them, if at ail, by 
by a fixed and determined rule—a rule not under 
the cc ntrol of the President, but one seti!*d by law, 
and which must ever remain the same ubti! 
it is a'tered by an act of Congress. The power in 
a bank wh«h makes it dangerous, and which, in 
truth, gives to it influence, is its ability to i:sue 
piper money otherwise than on a meiallic basis, 
make discounts, and receive money on d-posite 
Give it these, and it wil! not be, like Archimides, 
in want of a plac: o9 which tor st his tu'crum; it 
has ths; it has, im addition, all the elements of 
power and sise gb, and it needs but the will to ap- 
p'y them, which it 1s too apt to have, to repel the 
Government itself. Deprive it of these, and it is 
shorn Sampson, a fanglesas serpeot, which miy have 
the will, but not the ability, to do mischief. The 
Sub-Treasary possesses n ne of these powers—not 
one of them. An ther, and not the least by iar of the 
advantages w.ich it claims over a Natiooa! Bink, 
is that it is ever aubj- ct to the controlling wfluence 
of the peeple. The people, in the person of their 
Representatives, may alier, amend, or atolish it, 
at pleasure. And this, sir, ssems to be in accord- 
ance with.the spirit and meaning of our free insti- 


Without saying how | 





_ What, sir, will be said of a nation of fifteen mil- 


| ment is demanded; but it must not, and so far as I 
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tutions. But a bank presents the singular ama- 
| moly of a creature rising above the creator; of an 


institution in a Government of the people rising 
above the people; for, according 1o Whig ethics, 
a bank charier is noi alterable, or amendable, ex- 
cept at the the di-cretion of the bank 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that | have pursued this 
subject so fat. I have said move, much more, than 
I bad intended; and yet | do not well see how | 
could have said less; ficd ng‘it inciden ally connect- 
ed with the defence of the Adminisiration against 
the general charge of having produced a state of 
calamity and ruin, and now nezileciing or refusing 
any corrective, | have been insensibly led into 
thee observations. If they produce the slighiest 
effect here or exewhere, I shail ke mure than coin- 
pensated for all the tronble they have cost me. Ask- 
ing pardon of the committee for the aggre-sion, I 
return to the bil, and to the arguments of gentle- 
men who have spoken in opposition to its passage. 

I am to!d that this bill is an Executive measure 
—that it comes here with the impress of the tenant 
of the White House upon it, and that it does not 
give evidence of that rigid economy which we 
were informed in the beginning of this session was 
to become the order of the day. Again, Mr. Chair- 
man, | appeal to gentlemen to show me in wiat 
this bi!l gives earnest of the extravagance, profli- 
gacy, and corruption, of which we hear so much. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Octe] is 
the only member, of the dozen and one Opposition 
orators who have spoken on this bill, that has 
deigned to tell us in what its extravagance does 
cons st. He desires to have our Ministers recalled 
from foreign courts, and their places supplied by 
Charges d’Affaires. But he has not shown us how 
we are to avoid national dishonor in such an act. 


millions of freemen, who, refusing to reciprocate 
an honor extende! to it by a foreign power, by 
sending here their resident Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, assigns for it ths ridiculous reason “that we 
are too poor to bear the expense.” I am for eco- 
nomy and retrenchmen!; but I spurn them, if they 
are to be purchased at the expense of national 
pride and national honor, Economy is wanted; 
but this is not the way to economize. Retrench- 


am concerned it shall not, commence here. I 
would, sir, have you commence this work of eco- 
nomy and reform as the physician ministers to his 


then app'ying the remedy. Jf an arm be affecied, 
I would not have you amputate the leg; and if a 
man’s head be sick, I woud not have you pierce 
his heart. And so, sir of the body poliic. If the 
disease, the extravagance, pri fl.gacy, of which yon 
speak, exist in the War Department, go there 
with your remedy: if in the Navy, go there: 
and if in the Treasury or Post Office, go 
there. But do net, I pray you, stretch the Go- 


_ vernmenton the Piocrusiean bed, and under pre- 


tence of curing a diseased part, cut offa leg on 


| this side, and an arm on that, until you have so 


mutilated its fair proportions thet it withers and 
dies, or hobbles out a miserable existence, “the 
pity of its freods and the scorn of i's enemies.” 
Much, very much has been sail, Mr. Chairman, 
about “frauds and coriup ion” in all the depart- 
meats of G -vernment, and it is given out that this 
bill is is hiling place. Toe great :ecluse, who 
is ever present, and always invisible, has his ca- 
vero, his mysierions and undiscovered home, in 
this bill, I am rejviced that the discovery has 
been mae. Icong a ulate gentlemen and the coun- 
iry that we are at jeast so close upon the heels of 
the many he:ded monster; and to prevent every 
possivility of his escape, I propose that we sta- 
uon some of our best tacticians around th's oul 
afier the fashion of su:ruurdng the Puntne 
marshes, and that gentlemen go with fire and 
sword, if they please, and drag this monster from 
his den. Sir, I sej ice that this grand crusade, 
after the far tamed ‘ fraud and corruption,” as at 
last drawing to aclose. Unlike the Seminoles in 
Forida, you have traced him to his hiding 
place. You have the soldiery under your com- 
mand, andif the enemy be not now taken, it is 
your fault. Then be not sleeping on your posis— 
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gird on your armor,and let the work of wa; be 
heard with the coming in of te-morrow’s day, 
Hitherio you have complaned that the soidie, 
were not ot your-; taal their Cause was not you; 
cause; that thei> feelings aod attachmeals were wi, 
the enemy, and that they did not Cay on tha 
releatiess warlare which the eu.ergency of the hoy; 
and the peifidy of the enemy s» imp ri: US'Y de. 
manded. Sir, you can no longer make that com. 
plaint. The captain general of this House (tig 
Speaker) is he whom you have chosen to the higs 
command—and he has not betrayed you He ha 
chosen the captains and lieutenants and drili gr. 
geants from your own rank-, and after a campai 
of three mouths, they return, throw down thei; 
armor, declare shat there is no enemy in the coun. 
try, ard ask to be disbanded. But the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] whose quick ear de. 
tects tne slightest sound, and from whore waichfa| 
eye n» phantom Can escape, avers that there is an 
enemy ia thecountry; that he has seen him and 
felthim; and witha zealand ene gy which does 
equal justice to his head aad heart, he demands, in 
the name of his beseiged country, that the army be 
not disbursed. Sir, I agree with him, and 1 wilj 
go with the honorable gentleman in his opposition 
to this abrupt termination of aseven years’ war. 
If for nothing else, in very charity I will do it. Foy 
it would be bean unkind cut, afier all we have heard 
about this monstrous enemy of our country for the 
last seven}years,to permit gentlemen now to acknow. 
ledge that there was indeed no such enemy in the 
land. Nay, sir, 1 will domore. I wiil give my 
humble aid (and I can say as much for my hono. 
rable colleague) to the elevation of the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. Wise] himself, to command. If 
he is not pleased wiih the conduct his honorable 
friend (Mr. Bricas, chairman of Expenditures, &&. 
perhaps he could be pleased with hisown mode of 
warfare. The gentleman has some experience, too, 
His celebra'ed cruise 1o New York(on the Swartwoat 
Committee) won torhim laurels, green and glorious, 
but laurels on which one so young and valiant woud 
not be contentto recline, when others, still more 
rich, were to be gathered in the same field. | 
thought, myself, that the ce'e rated Swar'wout 
campaign was a little too Quixot c—had a little too 
much of the windmill about it; butin this] may 
have erred; and, in the error, may have done the 
honorable gentleman some injustice. I am, there- 
fore, the more anxious that he should assume the 
command, and by an exerc se of that ch.valry and 
high bearing, which I know he possesses, terminate 
the worst of all cur wars—this war against “fraud 
and corruption.” 

If the gentleman will allow me, and will receive 
the suggestion in all kinéness, 1 will remark that 
ihe country expecis him to take the lead in this 
war. If my memory does not betray me into er- 
ror, the honorable member made pledges to the 
country on this subject—pledges which the country 
is apxous to see fultied. And I again tender my 
humble services to the distinguished gentleman in 
enabling him to carry out those pledges. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in al sober seriousness, I 
do beg ot gentlemen, either to ceave this eternal 
clamor about frauds aad corruption, or go to work 
and expose them. ‘hey have amp'e verge and 
scope; they el.cted their Speaker, and have all 
the committees organized tv their liking; and if 
this is not satisfactory, if committees of theic own 
friends, whoxe duty it is to investigate the frauds 
and expenditures of Government, will not perform 
their uust, let them ask for another organization 
of committees; or, if they please, for seect 
committees. Let them ask for any thing 
and every thing, ani I, and the party with 
whom I am associated, are prepared to give 
itto them. We ask onecf two thing:, either 
hat they cease ‘heir clamor about frauds, coirup- 
tions, and perjory, or ‘hat they go w.th commit: 
tees, organ zed afer theic own fa-hien, and fer.et 
out the evidence of these abuses. One of ‘hese 


th ngs I ask, in the name of the party wrh whom 
I act—in the name of the whole country—in the 
name of justice, decency, and propriety; and fon 
ihis day forwaid I want it distinctly under tool, 
that the Whig party have had, now have, and will 
continue to have, full, ample, and unlimited power 
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Wh-n | came here, Mr. Churman, I expected 
the first note that would hive fallen upon my ear 
hid been a Whiz lamenia ion, that the party in 
power Wi uld not permit investigation; that the 
most enormous frauds Were daily perpetra‘ed, and 
tha the spacious mantle of Executive aud Leg's- 
jyive Coonivance was — thrown over to concal 
them; aod I lefi home with the firm purpose, with- 
ot regard to C m-equences to my party or to my- 
: ](, t) assist n remvving that mante, and in ex- 
posing this perfidy. Imagine, sir, my surprise, 
hn almost f ur mon hs of the session had gone, 
tohear, for the first time, an anxiety expressed 10 
gee these f auds investigated; and how much greater 
wasmy surprise, when I’heard the very gentle- 
men who had been loudest and longest ia their 
oatery against these things, the most reluctant to 
engage ia the work of investigalion—oue geatle- 
man [Mr. Briccs) wishing to have his commi tee 
dischaged, and another (Mr. Wise] lecturing 
him for bis want of devotion to the couniry, but stul 
reluctant 10 'ake his place. Why, sir, I expected, 
a‘ter the annuocia'icn of the last winter, by the 
gentleman from Virvinia, [Mr. Wise] that the 
ce:ks of the Depa'tn+nts were in the habit of 
coming secretly to his chamber at midnight, and 
di-c'osing toh m the enormous frauds that were 
going On, that no Snace wou'd have contained him, 
if he had been denied the pr vilege of carrying on 
his investigations; bu!, instead of this, the gentle- 
man has ben as quiet as a lamb, and even now 
shows nO Inclination to Commence ibe great work. 
Isubmii to the honorable gentleman, whether it is 
quite parrcotic in him, convinced as he doubtless 
is of the existence of these enormous frauds, not to 
be more v g lant and injustrious in ferreting them 
oul? Or has the gentleman concluded with me, 
that it was no real thing that whispered in his ear, 
buta mere creation of his heated imag nation—a 
kind of spirit, that, like the ghost of Hamlet’s fa- 
ther, Said: 

“But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose ligh est word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 

Toy knotted and combined locks to part; 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upou the fretful porcupine.” 

Ay,s1; thatit was in fact in ghost, I do not 
doub'; but that it was an honest ghost, | do doubt 
most esseatial'y. 

In connection with this subject, Ido not feel in- 
clined to discuss the meriis or deweri's of the aspi- 
rants to the Presidency. But there was a remark 
of the geaileman from Penns\lvania (Mr. Oate] 
towhich [ must allude. He informs us that the 
Presiieat of the Unired Siatcs has beea defeated in 
hs native State, (New York,) for no better reason 
than that he is ‘a Nortnero man with Southein 
principles.” This remark, coming as it did from 
a9 avowed Aboitionist, struck me with peculiar 
force. I felt deeply and sensibly the trath of the 
suggestion, and I cou'd but ask myself how it was 
rece.ved by Southern Whigs, acting in concert 
with the centlemaa in hisoppc sition to the President 

whe her it fell upon their ears lke the dulcet vi- 
braticns of an Holian harp, or whether it was not 
i@ them ike the death-kneil of Southern hopes and 
Southern rghts. The Soush will learn ere lon: 


to know her friends, and, learning this, she will i] 


find that her tet erest tues do not always Jive north 
of Mason and Dixon’s liar, but witnin her own 
borders, living upon her svi!, honored with her 
confidence, and receiving the protection of her 
laws; are men who hold the hemlock to her lips. 
Unfai hful friends are more to be dreaded than ihe 
most open hostile enemy; and I pray that the 
South may not fall, if ta! she must, by the treache- 
ty of her own sons, or, expiring, she may not have 
cause to exc aim: 

“The shaft that deerest in my bosom went 

Was from the bew pretended friendship bent.’" 

Wih tae candidate of tre Whig party I have 
nothing todo. ido not powess the power, and 1 
I did, L would not exercise it, of plucking one 
laurel from the wira'h that decks bis veteran 
brow. His official acis are matiery of reccid, 


wer, Winuow, and investizate, every depari- | 
ment of ‘his Government, fom the Siate down to 
the Post Odize, ia ail toeir varius ramifications. 
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about wa.cn it ill Lecome: me tu be leciuring those || be turaed ovt to graze until he is Wavted again, 


who have as any le opportamty 2s myseilt to learn. 
I pass over, theref: re, in s)] ynce,hos military career. 
I have nothing to say about tre battle of the river 
Rai:in, nothing about the abandonment «f Fort 
Sandusky. With the sac itice of the gallan' Divieas 
lL have nothing todo. The batles of t e Thames 
and the fer-iamed Tippecanoe were fought; by 
whom, and wih what h-nor to thecuntry, I leave 
history to decide. Nor shal! I pause to inquire 
whether Genera! Harrisn had an hororable or 
dishonorable discharge from the army. It is 
enough that he resigned his comm ’ssion, and was 
succeeded in the command by one wh» brought the 
war to a brilliant and glorious term nition. =I will 
be permitied, however, to remark that it is not in 
good taste t») have opposed Gen. Jacksuon’s eleva- 
tion to the Presidency because he was a military 
chicfiain, and ‘0 advocate Gen Harrison's preren- 
sions on the same grounds. Of Genoeral Jackson 
it was said that it were better that war, pestilence 
and famine should visit the country, than that a 
mil tary chieftain shou'd be chosen ‘o rule over it. 
And yet, by the same men, we ave exhorird to vote 
for Gen. Harrison because heisa military chre(tain. 
Why, say gentlemen,in the darkest hcur of our po iti- 
caltravail, whencloudsand darkness o\ ershadowed 
the land; when cowardice andtreachery bad brought 
disgrace upon cur arms, and clothed ths broad 
land in mourning; when the eyes of the whole coun- 
iry were anxicusly looking for s: me redeeming 
spirit, Haris:n came forth; he :a'lied to the rms- 
cue; he changed oi mourning into public re- 
j ticing; he raised the tattered star spangl-d banner 
trom being soiled and trailed in the dust, to be 
borne aloft amidst the 
“ Shock, the sheut, the frown of war;’’ 

that he wrung the laurel from the bloody fangs of 
the British lion, and wove it in the glossy plumage 
of the American eagle, and sent her soaring 
through the sk es, the glad harbinger of glory and 
of victory. Ali this may be true, but if it is, histo- 
ry has done the Genera! exceedingly great wrong, 
not to have recorde! the facts, or to have done it 
so bunglingly that another bas received the ho- 
mage of a people whose gratitude should have been 
bestowed on him. Butas military services do noi 


cation for the Presidency, may I not be permitted, 
with proper respect io tre Ge vera: and his triends, 
fo inqui-e what are his civil claims? We present a 
candidate who.e opinions sre clearly defined, and 
every where undersiood. You attack the errors of 
those opinions, but you deny us the privilege of 
the Opi- 
nions of Genera! Harr son, because you w Il not let 
us know what tho e€ opinions are, We are grave: 
ly informed that the great Harrisburg Convention 
dd not deem ii pred ntto make any general decla- 
eration of the opinions ard princip'es of the Oppo- 
sition party; and thatthe committee into whose 
han‘s the candida'e of the party has been placed 
fur safe keeping, have determined that he should 
make nu more disclosure of his opinions, whilst 
occupying his present position. I venture the 
assertion that this is the first time in the history of 
this Government, ihat any asp rant to popular fa- 
vor has taken the broad grouni that he would 


foes, during his candidacy. It.'ces seem to me, 


| make no declaration of his opinions to friends or 
| 


| Saffvages they s2ck. 


Mr. Chairman, that gent'emen puta very poor ese 
timate upon the intelligence of the people, whose 
Tastead of coming out with a 
bold and fearless declaration of \heir opinions and 


| sentimen's, in imitation of that “time-serving, 
' 


wire-workiong, non-com:nitta! candidate of the Re- 
publican party,” they deem it most advisable to 
| kecp the'r opinions concealed; and, as if they 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| and again to be caught up by shaking a bundie of 
1 hay, or poundirg on a cider barrel. 


Sir, [demand 
thing is known of the 
-neral Harrison? whee 


of gent'emen wneh-r an 
Principles or opinions cf 


| therany thing is ug-d ia his favor, except that he 


lives in a“ig cabdiu, and drinks hard erdes?’? And 
are thrs* gvalifications 'hatbefit a man for the Pres 


|| swvency? Ifeo, sir, Lcongratalate my co'league and 


| always afford the best evidence of a rman’s qualifi- | 


| has 


myself that we represent more then 25,000 free- 
men, any one of whom is qualified for the 
first office in the gift of this great Republic; for they 
live in kg cabias, ia fact, cabins unlike the G -ne« 
ral’.—whieh, in soo-h, loeks verv like a splendid 
country mansion—but the real thing, duiltof sma'l 
logs, and clap-boards; and, though our consiitueats 
do not drink hard cider, (inank God, they are @ 
litle above that,) they can boast of as signal ser- 
vice to the country in quaffing a few glasses. f old 
whiskey; and if gentiemen really think that these 
are the only qualificauons necessary for a Presi- 
dent, I stipulate, as a mater of economy, to far- 
nisi Presiden's from my S:ate for the next five 
hundred years, for five hundred dollars a piece. 
In this, [ trust the gentleman from Peansylvaaia 
will go wuh me, since it is economy on a much 
more extensive scale than that of supplanting our 
foreign ministers. I say nothing of General Har- 
rison’s political opinions, for the reason that they 
are vei'ed in mystery, or have been expres-ed in 
such dubious jianguage as to give no defini'ive 
ilea of what they were. I have a werd oriwo 
in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to say in regard toa 
pracice that has obtained very generally in this 
House, and which is jastly esteemed throughout 
the country as one of bad moral and pohucal 
tendency, not likely to produce any good, an! out 
of which grow most of our personal broils and 
disasters. I allude, sir, to the practice of as-ail- 
ing, without reason, the personal and private cha- 
racter of political opponents, and more especia ly 
the character of the distinguished men of the coun- 
try. Tne character of our great men beiongs not 
to this Honse or this Congress, but to ths 
whole country. It is the pedestal upon which 
is built the fairest fabric that human wisdom 
ever devised. It is the pillars, the 
arches, in truth the edifice iself, of onr 
Republican Government; destroy this, and the 
whole fabric totters from its basis, and crumbles 
into attoms. Rome owed her greatness tv he: Senate, 
and Greece to her philosopher. In more modern 
tim s the French Chamber of Deputies has given 
tone and energy and power to a nation’s cha- 
racter. England’s bright escutcheor has been ren- 
dered still more bright by the eloquence and 
energy of her sons; and America, young, happy, 
proud America, when she has run the full race of 


| a nation’s pride, when having filled the measure of 


thevght the people a grea’ booby, who could be ca- | 
joled and flattered w.th sweet cakes, candies, and | 


sugar plums, they discourse him mvst eloqnently 
about distress, log cabins, crackers, and hard cider. 
And who, sir, is it that is keeping up this perperua! 
clamer aboot “lg cabins and hard c'der?” 
sir, but the lords, aristocrate, and nabobs of the 
land; men, who live themselves in marble palaces, 
and drink the be:t wine that France ever pro- 
duued?*who use the people at elections as a farmer 


dves bis bor.e, to perform a drudgery, and then to 


Who, | 





her goodness and grea'ness, baffled every difficulty, 
and outs ipped all competition, she sits quiely 
down upon the sammitof her peculiar fame, far 
above the na‘ions of the earth, she calls the Bisseit 
of the new world to record her history; she will 
bid him write upon its fairest page the nemes 
of her Calhouns, her Clays, her Websters, and 
her Bentons, for to these will she be in‘ebied for 
her success, her greatoess, and her g'ory. Sir, 
when I con'emplaie the character of the distin- 
guished son of Massachusetts, Ido it with pride 
andexultat on. Differing with him in political sen- 
timent as wide as the extremities of earth, I can, 
nevertheless, do him that justice which his great 
ness demands. He is an American,and as an 
American do I honor him, and I envy not that 
heart whose contracted limit embrace nothing but 
its especial favorites. Look upon this man, Sif; 
how calm, and yet how great; how like the deep 
and placid lake that never moves but ina storm; 
and then, foaming and casting righ the bil'ows of 
passion, sentiment and wit, he seems from the 
very bottom of his sou! to be throwing up the col- 
lected con'ents of a thousand years. And the gr-at 
orator of the West, he in whom nature has 
been pleased to biepd all that is grand and pecal ar 
—see bow, like the great father of waters, he moves 
on in sulleo, solemn, grandeur, with ever end 
anon a ripple or a spray, a gentle heaving of the 
water's suriace, 8 thing that you may look apoq 
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with awe, and. yet with admiration—one of 
nature’s noblest, greatest works, a man whose 
name is commensurate with the ends of the earth, 
and whose fame is as boundless as eternity itself. 
Entertaining no sentiment in common with him, 
1 view him as only as an American statesman, and 
as an American | am proud that America has given 
birth to such a son, and no party will or discipline 
shall deter me from saying so. I turn, Mr. Chairman, 
from the contemplation of these characters, to pay 
the humble tribute of my admiration to one nearer 
my heart—one whose feelings and sentiments are 
ia unison with my own—one who comes from my 
native land, from my own loved and sunny South. 
And how—how, sir, shall I speak of him—he who 
As justly esteemed the wonder of the world, the as- 
tonisher of mankind? Like the great Niagara, he 
goes dashing and sweeping on, bidding all created 
things give way, and bearing down, in his resist- 
Jess course, all who have the temerity to oppose his 
enward career. He, sir, is indeed the cataract— 
the political Niagara of America; and like that no- 
blest work of nature and of nature's God, he will 
stand though all afler time no less the wonder than 
the admiration of the world. His was the bright 
star of genius that in early life shot madly forth, 
and left the lesser satellites that may have dazzled 
in its blaze, to that impenetrable darkness to which 
nature's stern decree had destined them; his the 
mighty magazine of mind, from which his country 
clothed herself in the armor of defence; his the 
broad expansive wing of fgenias, under which his 
country sought political protection; his the giant 
mind, the elevated, spotless mien, which nations 
might envy, but worlds could not emulate. Such, 
sir, is John C. Calhoun; such the object of gentle- 
men’s denunciations; such the man whose motives 
are impugned and whose actions are derided. Sach 
an one needs no eulogium from me, no defence 
from human lips. He stands beneath a consecra- 
ted arch, defended by a lightning shut up in the 
hearts of his countrymen—by a lightning that will 
not slumber, but will leap forth to avenge even a 
word, a thought, a look, that threatens him with 
insult. The story of his virtuous fame is written 
in the highest vault of your political canopy, far 
above the reach of grovelling speculation, where it 
can alone be sought upon an eagle’s pinions, and 
gazed at by an eagle’s eye. His defence may be 
found in the hearts of his countrymen—his eulo- 
gium will be heard in the deep-toned murmurs of 
posterity, which, like the solemn artillery of heaven, 
shall go rolling along the shores of time, until it is 
ingulfed in the mighty vortex of etern'ty. Lit 
tle minds may affect to despise him; pigmy peliti- 
cians may raise the war cry of proscription against 
him: be it £0; insects buz around the lion’s mane, 
but do not arouse him from his lair. The confi- 
dence of Americans will never be shaken in the 
wisdom of this man’s acts, nor, sir, in the patriot- 
ism of his counsels. Imprecations will add but 
other links to the mighty chain hat binds him to 
his countrymen; and each blast of your war trum- 
pet will bat awaken millions to his support. His 
firm adherence to principle, in defiance of every 
danger, and his noble sacrifice of personal preja- 
dice upon the altar of his country’s good, whene’er 
his country’s good has demanded the sacrifice, has 
placed upon his brow a wreath of imperishable 
glory which there shall flourish in immortal bloom. 
Who, sir, is John C. Calhoun, and where is he? 
the noblest son of the sunny South—her genial rays 
have awakened a feeling of patriotic devotion upon 
the altar of his heart which the ice-bound bosom of 
your Eastern serf has never felt. He stands, sir, 
like the sun-gilt summit of some lofty mountain, 
arouad whose base the angry clamors of petty po- 
liticians waste themselves in vain— 
“Like some tall cliff, whose awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm 


Whilst round his base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Bternal sunshine settles on his heai.’’ 


Why, sir, it wes but the other day that I heard him 
sneeringly (rather sneeringly, I thought, for one 
who had been his friend) denounced as a Loco Foco. 
What, sir, John C. Calhoun a Loco Foeco! If so, I 
desire for myself no more honorable appellation. 
If, in the eloquent language of Carolina’s most 
sloquent son, (Mr. Pickens,) that man, the gran- 








Repe sl of the Salt Tax—Mr. Benton. 


deur of whose soul and the splendor ef whose ge- 
nius breathed not only inspiration into the holy 
cause of freelom, but throws a halo of glory 
around those burning pages which he devoted to 
American liberty, be indeed a Loco Foco, then, sir, 
let me ever rejoice in the thrice hallowed name of 
Loco Foco, 
inscribe upon it the deep-detested name—and, 
my life upon the issue, thousands upon tens 
of thousands, nay, sir, millions upon mil- 
lions, from every clime, of every creed and 
coijor in the universe, will hurry to its standard, and 
if it fall, they will fall with it. Nor, sir, will they 
deem it else than immortal honor to be shrouded 
in its folds. If the principles of John G. Calhoun 
are the principles of the Loco Focos, then, sir, are 
the Loco Focos the friends of the Constitation and 


Fling out that banner to the breeze— | 


equal rights, the opponents of tyranny in all its 
forms—the friends of law, and its just adininistra- | 


tion—and the uncomprom’sing opponents of every 
species of oligarchy, whether sole or aggregate. 


Then, sir, do they take the illustrious Jefferson for | 


their political Mahomed, and the doctrines of '98 for 
their political Alkoran. With these professions and 
these practices, I, sir, am ready to enter with them 
the Sanhedrim of their political faith, and commune 
with them as brethren of the same church. For, 
sit, in these principles, which you tell me are the 
principles of the Loco Focos, I recognise the 
principles of Virginia, the principles of liberty—the 
principles of right—principles which, forty-five 
years ago, sprung from the mas‘er mind of Jeffer- 
son, like Minerva from the brain of Jove, all radi- 
ant in the armor of liberty and truth, They 
wanted but a name to stamp them with the genius 
of their author, and dedicate them to the eternal 
cause of human liberty. They have that name. 
They have it, sir, in jour deeply damned name of 
Loc» Foco. Let them wear it through all after 
lime, fit emblem of their worth—fit memento of 
their illustrious origin. 
country; go practise upon these principles. Would 
you perpetuate her institutions; go practis? upon 
these principles. Would you have the star of her 
glory be onward in its courseto the upper sky; go 
practice upon these principles. Would you have 
the winds of Heaven saluting her flag, and the ex- 
tremities of earth acknowledging her name; go 
practise upon these principles; and you may per- 
petuate the honor and power, and glory ef this 
country, uatil the last trump of time shall be 
sounded upon the confines of vast eternity, until 
the four angels, that stand on the four corners of 
th’s continent, shall, with one accord, lift up their 
voices to Heaven, proclaiming “peace on earth, 
and goed will to all men.” 

Norz.—Mr. Brown having concluded, Mr 
Jenirer of Maryland rose to make certain ingni- 
ries of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. B.} 
He asked if he was rght in supposing that the 
gentleman who had just resumed his seat was 
“General Atpert Gattatin Brown?” Mr. B. 
nodding assent, Mr. J. read an extract from a 
newspaper, to the purport that Mr. B. in his elec- 
tioneering canvass, had declared that he would 
abandon the Sub-Treasury if Mr. Van Buren 
abandoned it; and asked whether the facts, as set 
forth in the paper, were correct; and he would fur- 
ther inquire whether the gentleman [Mr. B.] had 
not been the advocate of the post note system in 
Mississippi—a system which had brought bank- 
rupicy and ruin on that State. 

Mr. Brown responded. He had used language 
similar to that read by the gentleman from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Jenirer,] but with no intention of con- 
veying the idsa which seemed to have been pro- 
duced on the gentleman’s mind, that he (Mr. B.) 
was either a lukewarm supporter of the Sub-Trea- 
sury before the people, or that he was subservient 
to the will of the Executive. His remarks had 
been garbled. What he had intended to say atthe 
time alluded to, and what he believed he was un- 
ders'ood as saying by all who heard him with im- 
partial ears, was, that if the Sub-Treasury was 
abandoned by the prominent membersfof his party, 
it would lose its chance of success; and having lost 
this, he would not disturb the public mind by agi- 
tating a question no longer open for Giscussion. 
Mr. B's own opinion would remain the same, how- 


Do you, sir, love your | 
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ever, whatever might be the views of the Preside 
or other gentlemen. 

As to the gentleman’s sccond inquiry, Mr. B 
said, when the subject was first brought to the no. 
tice of the Mississippi Legislature by a Whig Ry. 
ecutive, he had yielded to it a reluctant support 
believing that the system would end in disasier. 
lt was strongly urged, however, by thoce who pre. 
tended to more financial skill than himself, and wa: 
finally adopted, and proved, as he had supposed j, 
would, a most signal failure; and for the last seve. 
ral years, Mr. B. bad been among those who took 
the lead in opposition to the whole pest note SYS+ 
tem; and it was due to himself to say, that had the 
system been abandoned when it was proved to have 
failed, and when he and his friends gave it up, 
none of the disasters would have befallen the State 
to which the gentleman has alluded, and which he 
is right in supposing had their origin in the system 
as practised in Mississippi. 

Mr. Jenirer asked if Mr. Brown had not, as 
late as April, 1839, given a vote in favor of post 
notes, P 

Mr. Brown positively denied having given any 
such vote. 


nt, 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI. 
In Senate, Wednesday, April 22, 1840. 

Mr. BENTON offered the following as an 
amendment to tbe bill for the reduction of the rum 
and sugar drawbacks, and the fishing bounties and 
allowances: 

“That yfrom and after the 3lst day of December next, 69 
much of any act as Jays a duty on imported salt be, and the 
same hereby is, repealed; and from and after the day last men. 
tioned, salt shall be imported into the United States free of duty 
Provided, That for the recovery and receipt of such duties as 
shall have accrued, and on the days, respectively, remain out 
standing, and for the recovery and distribution of fines, penai 
ties, and forfeitures, and the remission thereof, which shall have 
been incurred before, and on the said days, respectively, the 


provisions of the aforesaid acts shall remain in full force and 
virtue, 

“ That from and after the first day of January next, so much 
of any act as allows a bounty on exported salt provisions and 
pickled fish, in lieu of drawback of the duties on the salt em- 
ployed in curing the same, and so much of any act as makes 
ajlowance to the owners and crews of fishing vessels, in lieu @i 
drawback of the duties paid on the salt used by the saine,'shall be, 
and the same hereby is, repealed: Provided, That the provi 
sions of the aforesaid acts shall remain in full force and virtue 
for the payment of the bounties or allowances incurred or paya- 
ble on the Ist day of January next.” 


The question having been stated on the ‘adoption 
of this amendment, Mr. B. said it was a transcript 
of the act for the repeal of the salt tax and the 
abolition of the fishing bounties and allowances, 
which passed in the last year of Mr. Jefferson's 
administration, and passed upon his recommenda- 
tion; not that herecommended the abolition of the 
fishing bounties and allowances. His recommen- 
dation applied to salt only; and the bounties and 
allowances being in lieu of drawback of the salt 
duties, they fell of course when the duty ceased on 
the artic‘e on which they were founded. No argu- 
ment was thea needed to prove this. No motion 
was made to separate two things so indissolubly 
connected; and both the tax and its appurtenance 
fell together, and fell by the general vote of Con- 
gress, and without distinction of political parties, 
of geographical sections, or of interested classes. 
The vote in Congress might be called unanimous, 
there being in the House of Representatives but 
five voices against the repeal, and one hundred and 
twenty-two for it. The vote of New England was 
unanimous, with the exception of two votes. The 
representatives from the fishing districts then ap- 
peared in their natural character of enemies toa 
tax on an article of which they were great consu- 
mers: they saw no advantage in a salt tax, and 
had no idea of asking for the bounties and allow- 
ances without the tax.* The laws had not then 





*The following is the New England vote: 

New Hampsaire: Messrs. Silas, Betten, Caleb Ellis, David 
Hough, Samue! Tenney, and T. W. Thompson. 

Massacuvusetts: Messrs, Joseph Barker, Barnabas Bidwell, 
John Chandler, Orchard Cook, Jacob Crowninshield, Richard 
Cutts, William Ely, Seth Hastings, Jeremiah Nelson, Ebene- 
zer Seaver, William Stedman, Samuel Taggart, Joseph B. 
Varnum. (Messrs., Josiah Quincy and Isaiah L, Green in the 
negative.) F 

VERMONT: Messrs. Martin, Chittenden, James Elliott, James 
Fisk, and Gideen Olin. 

Ruops Ist.anp: Nehemiah Knight, and Joseph Stanton. 

Connecticut: Samuel W. Dana, John Davenport, jr. Jona- 
than O. Mosely, Timothy Pitkin, jr, Le 
jamin Tallmadge, 
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committed the egregious blunder of reducing du- 
ties without reducing the drawbacks and bounties 
founded upon them. That blunder has been re- 
served fcr this enlightened age; and one of the 
fruits of it 1s, to see the greaiest consumers of salt, 
and formerly the greatest enemies to the salt tax, 
converted into the friends of the tax! 

Mr. B. then proceeded to speak in favor of his 

roposed amendment, and against a salt tax, under 

avy circumstances, and at any time; declaring it to 
be a tax fundamentally wrong in itself, at war 
with the first principles of political economy, and 
uliarly obnoxious in the United States, and 
especially — in all the States in the valley of the 
Mississippi, where it had bezome the parent of an 
odious monopoly. In this great valley the tax on 
foreign salt, by tending to diminish its importation, 
and by throwing what was imported at its only 
seaport, New O: leans, into the hands of regraters, 
this tax was the parent and hand maid of a mo- 
nopoly of salt, which, for the extent of territory 
over Which it operated, the number of peop'e 
whom it oppressed, and the variety and enormity 
of its oppressions, had no parallel on earth, except 
among the Hindoos, in Eastern Asia, under the 
iron despotism of the British East India Company. 
He (Mr. B.) had taken care, during the last recess 
of Congress, to obtain authentic evidence of the 
existence of ‘this monopoly in the West, and of the 
abuses which it inflicted upon that section of the 
Union. The mass of evidence which he had col- 
lected had been communicated to the Senate, 
printed by its order, and laid upon the tables of 
members; and constituted a document replete with 
facts which would be incredible, except for the num- 
ber and respectability of the witnesses who testify 
tothem. The number who have given informa- 
tion, and sealed it with their names, amount 
to three hundred, but they m'ght amount to three 
hundred thousand—in fact to the whole popu- 
Jation—the whole five or six millions of the West- 
ern people; for there was searcely one soul, man, 
woman, or child, in the West, who did not know of 
this monopoly, and who was not in some degree 
its victim. ‘There was not a Senator on this floor 
who had not heard of it a thousand times, and 
who will not recognise, in the document which has 
heen printed, details of impositions of which he 
has too often heard the recitalat home. Happy 
that he had, at last, an opportunity of raising his 
voice in this chamber, backed by a mass of unim- 
peachable testimony, against a tax which he abhor- 
red, Mr. B. would claim the indulgence of the Se- 
nate, while he presented to it pait of this testimony; 
establishing, first, the fact of the monopoly; and 
then the abuses, impositions, and enormities re- 
sulting from it. For this purpose he would read, 
at present, but three pieces of testimony, holding 
in reserve as much more to the same effect as any 
Senator would wish to hear. The first was a 
statement by the honorable Mr. Miller of the 
House of Representatives, a member from the 
State of Missouri. Under date of the 20th of 
December, 1839, he says: 

“When in Western Virginia last summer and fall, I was in- 
formed by gentlemen of the highest standing, some of whom 
were engaged in the making of salt at the Kanawha works, 
that the company paid annually to the owners of works at that 
place (some thirty or mote in number) from seventy-five to 
eighty thousand dollars, to let their works lie idle; that the 
amount paid toeach individual owning these suspended or dead 
works, as they are called, was about $2,500 per annum; and 
that an average sum ofabout $300 was paid to certain persons 
annually, who owned ‘lands in the vicinity of the Kanawha 
works, (that is, to each person owning such grounds, on which 
it was believed salt water could be had, an owned a body of 
stone coal adjacent, ) not to dig or bore for it. Talso understood 
that the salt-works then in-operation yielded about two millions 
ofbushels of salt per annum; and, on making inquiry what it 
was thought the whole of the works on the Kanawha would 
most probably produce, were they all put into operation, I was 


ae they would yield about four millions of bushels an- 
nually.’ 


The second piece of testimony to which I refer, 
is the statement of a citizen of Missouri, formerly 
connected with the Kenhawa salt works; the state- 
ment made and delivered to one of the judges of 
the State. Itis this: 

“About the year 1816 a company was formed at the Kanaw- 
ha salt works, the ebject of which was to munopolize the salt 
trade in the Western country. They had the aid of a bank in 
manne upon which they drew at 60, 120, and 180 days; the 


k, by the arrangement, was bound to accept all their drafts, 
which was done. 

“The company vig, the aid of the bank and the command 
ofthe salt-works, they districted the whole Western country. 
Then there wasa company formed for each district, to whom 
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salt was furnished, which company, by agreement, was bound 
tosell their salt in the bounds of their own district, and not to 
interfere with other districts; by this, it was intended so to dis. 
tribute the salt that the supply should barely meet the demand. 
This arrangement eo ran up the price of salt at this time, that 
the holders of the works believed that they could so arrange it 
as to find a ready sale for all the salt that could be made, and 
increased their furnaces to 160 or 170. The company soon 
found that the supply so greatly overreached the demand, that 
the salt could not be sold immediately; the consequence of 
which was, that the company and the bank both broke at the 
end ofabout three years. Onathe wreck of this company ano- 
ther one was formed, (Armstrong, Grant, and Co.) his com- 
pany, in order to reduce the supply, paid what was called a 
dead rent; that is, paid arent to the owners of the furnaces, 
and had them bound that no saltshuuld be made at them. In 
this way the number of operating furnaces wae reduced from 
160 or 170 to 40; and the 40 furnaces were lim ted to make 
only so much per annum, which was about equal to eight 
months’ work for each furnace. This company again dis 
tricted the country, sold out to companies for each district, 
and, in this way, they raised the price of salt 1334 per cent.; 
that i is, from 75 cents to $1 75 per bushel in their different dis: 
tricts where it wasto be sold, the company fixing the price in 
each district. This company was aided by several banks in 
all their operations.” 
The third piece of testimony which I produce 
was furoished anonymously in 1830, by a citizen 
of Kanawha, th: names being omitted, as it was 
not the object to attack individuals, but to expose 
asystem. It is in these words: 
“Dead wells arenow common at the Kanawha salines, and 
are giving to the place a dilapidated and melancholy appear- 
ance, and doing a realinjury to the country. There are many 
of these dead wells, and monopolizers pay the owner for letting 
them remain idle. and 
receive about $1,500 per annum for two dead wells. 
receives about $3,000 per annam for one. Fl about 
$1,500 per annum for another. Many others receive less or 
greater sums upon the sameterms. Besides dead wells, there 
are also unopened wells, whose owners are paid for not le tting 
them be dug. I know several of this kind. : ° Te- 
ceives $1,2 ae annum not to dig a well onhia land; 7 
receives $1,500 annually on the sameterms. * re- 
ceives $2,500 per annum in the same way; and I have no doubt 
many others, acd it is all a thing of notoriety inthe neighbor- 
hood. Before the monopoly, the price of salt was about a shil- 
ling a bushel, as it iscalled, and as often under as above that 


price, and it could be got for any kind of trade; since the mo- 
nopoly, itis fifty cents cash, and none will be sold for retail to 
the people of the States, except to those who will bind them. 


selves to avoid competition with the monopolizers at their de- 

pots. The company that monopolize the works are the chief 

shippers, and through their agents retail to the people in most 

of the Western States, fixing their own price, their own weight, 

pas quantity which each State is to have, except so far as 
are interfered with by alum salt from New Orleans.” 


hey also pay the professional! borers, who bere 
for salt water, as high as $600 a year, not to bore 
fer any body. 

Mr. B. said that these three pieces of testimony 
established the exis'ence of this monopoly as far 
back as the year 1816; and it was notorious in the 
West that it had existed for a still loeger time, and, 
like all other abuses, became more heartless, more 
cruel, and more oppressive, with age and time. He 
believed that in the thirty years of its existence, it 
had never been more oppressive than at present. 
He would remark that he read only the testimony 
which applied to the Kanawha works. There was 
other testimony, which applied to the Holston 
works in Virginia, and to the monopoly of import- 
ed salt at New Orleans. A view of the salt facili- 
ties of the Western country, would show how easy 
it was for companies of speculators, combined with 
banks, to monopolize the supply of this article in 
the whole Valley of the Mississippi. Three points 
secured, would accomplish their purpose—Kanaw- 
ha, Holston, and New Orleans. The aid of banks 
was necessary, to enable them to secure the two 
first; the aid of the Government of the United 
States was necessary, to enable them to secure the 
third. By the aid of banks, the monopolizers 
either rent all the wells, and let half of them lie 
idle, or purchase all the salt from the manufactu- 
rers, binding them to make no more than a given 
quantity. In either event, they become the sole 
possessors of the domestic article, and then regu- 
late i's sale as they please. The possession of the | 
Kenawha and Holston works, being the great foun- 
tains of the domestic supply, enables these mono- 
polizers to domineer over all the smaller establish- 
ments, and to force or seduce them—no difficult 
task—into their cruel system. This makes them 
masters of the domestic supply. But there is 
another point to be secured—a point of danger to 
be guarded against; and here they must have the 
aid of the Government of the United States, as well 
as of the banks: this point is New Orieans—sole 
seaport of the West—sole point of entrance of fo- 
reign salt into the vast Valley of the Mississippi. 
Here the Government comes to their aid with its 
revenue regulations, and its duty upon foreign salt, 


| 


| and gives them double and effectual aid. First, the 
| duty impedes the importation of foreign salt. In the 
second place, by requiring the duty to be paid, or 
bond with American security given to pay it in 
nine months, ali the imported salt is thrown int» 
the hands of regraters, or monopolizers, who watch 
the arrival of the vesse's, and relieve the importer 
from ali trouble about the duty and his securities 
by giving him his price for the salt, and assuming, 
advancing, or going his security for the duty. This 
| duty, though now reduced to about six cents cn 
two-thirds of a bushel, is still upwards of one hun- 
dred percentum on the cost of the article; and is 
high enough both to stint the importation, and to 
embarrass the importer. If salt was free of duty it 
would be imported in immense quantity as ballast; 

but ba!last cannot be imported at one hundred per 
cent. and subject to custom-house regulations be- 
sides: if free, it would enter the river without ob- 
struction, pass up it without halt at the custom- 
house, be sold to any boat in the river, or to any 
person on the levee; would escape not only the 
burthen of the tax, butall the delays, the detentions, 

the expenses, and the restrictions incident to an 
imported article subject to the custom-house regu- 
lations. In this respect the amount of duty makes 
bat little difference. While one cent of duty re- 
mains, it will answer the purpose of the monopo- 
lizers perfectly well; and, therefore, they are just 
as anxious to keep upa duty of six cents now as 
they were to keep up ene of twenty cents ten years 
ago. Any thing, no matter how small, a cent, or 
half a cent, will answer their purpose; for a sinall 
duty is just as effective in stopping the salt at the 
custom-house, and throwing it into the hands of 
regraters, as a large one could be. 

From this view ‘of the salt facilities of the West, 
it would be seen, Mr. B. said, how easy it was for 
monopolizers to command the supply of the whole 
country as long as the Government, by keeping a 
duty on foreign salt, first stinted its importation, 
and then threw what was imported into the hands 
cf regraters. This was the case at present. All 
the great points of supply were secured. Banks 
which could not loan a few hundred dollars to a 
farmer or mechanic fora few months, and which 
could not pay specie in redemption of its notes; 
these banks could advance hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to enable specu'ators to monopolize do- 
mestic salt at the great works of the interior, and to 
intereept foreign salt at New Orleans; and thus get 
the whole into their own hands, and to oppress the 
people of ten States and Territories at their merci- 
less and heartless pleasure. 

Having established the fact of the salt mone- 
poly in the West, and shown it to be coeval with 
the revival of the salt tax during the late war, Mr. 
B. proceeded to show the evils of that monopoly, 
and to establi:h the existence of the numerous 
abuses, impositions, and enormities which resulted 
from it. At the head of these evils, he placed the 
abuse, or, as he should rather call it, the crime, of 
adulterating this article, which enters into the com- 
position of every thing we consume, which i 
mixed with almost every thing eaten by man or 
beast, from the bread of the one to the hay of the 
other. The adulteration of such an article is a 
crime against man and beast—a crime against the 
wisdom and goodness of God, which have dis- 
pensed pure salt over the earth, as the preservative 
principle of life and health. And now let us see 
how the evidence stands on this head, in relation to 
Western salt. Let us appeal to the evi‘ence: and 
this we fird in the ducument No 196, printed at 
this session, by the order of the Senate. The first 
piece of testimony which I use is taken from the 
statement, already quoted, of a citizen of Missouri, 
formerly connected with the Kanawha works, of 
which he speaks. His statement applies to the 
year 1816. 


“While the monopolizers were opacalation in theesale of salt, 
in the making of dene reat speculation was made by adul- 
teration. It was thought almost, or quite, equal to the mre to 
be paid for the furnaces." The manner of adulteration was 





*Memonanpcm By Mr. Benton.—The author of the fore: 
ing statement told me, at hisown house, in July last, that 
rents of the furnaces were about five thousand bushels of salt 
— ~ annum, at the time he knew them, and that this reat 

be paid with one hundred weight of tallow; that vo 
le the hundred weight of taliow used for the purposes of- 
sayin in would make @ gain in the weight of the wholg 
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abou: like this: After the process of boiling is over, the brine is 
putinwgrainere. Ingraining off, the bittern, or bitter wates, 
wild separate from the salt; to p event this. a lump of tallow 
Cwhich ts best, though tar is some imes used) is thrown into 
each grainer; by this, thesalc forms a kind of cup, or hollow 
substance, which retains the bitter water. This, however, is 


not sufficient to retain it all; a portion of it escapes, or runs off, 
and is caught and put into the grainers again, and boiled until 
it is burnt and adheres to the kettle, and becomes aa white as 
chaik. This isallowed to remainon the grainers until, by the 
application of cold brine, after being couled from the boilers 
being thrown intu (he grainers, it makes this adhesion to them 

melt, or dissolve into fine particles, mixing up with the ealt 
Phis suvstance is remaikably heavy, and is what tends, more 
nan any thing else, to give to salt its fine g!ossy white appearance 
To &@ man who is not a judge of the manner of adulteration, 
the greater the adulterauion the better the salt seerns, from its 
frosty white fine appearance. Doubrtiess the community have 
often seen in the Kanawha ealt white lumps. apparently as 
hard asa rock; the reason of which is this: where too much 
tallow and bitter water are combined, or have been added, and 
the consequent great heat which ie necessary to be applied to 
make the eait retain thie heavy auletance, the salt and the bit 
tern become meited together, and form those jumps; these the 
makers cal! “tallow balla,” and are never made except by an 


over anziety to aduiterate.”’ 

Mr. &B. said that such a s‘atemeit as this re- 
quired no commentary; it, in fact, admitted of 
nene. The siaiement was explicit and puinied; it 
was thatof an eye witness; and it disp'ayed a 
horrible abuse which had no para'lel exceptin a 
place which he would presentiye wame. The 
polot at present was to corroborate this statement; 
and for that purpose he would have recourse to 
several pieces of testiuruny contained ia the docu- 
meat which he had menu ned. Prefixed to that 
document, were “thirty queries,’ oddressed by him- 
self tu his consti'uents ias' summer on the subjeci 
of the salt tade of the Wes': one of which qnue- 
ries re ated t» the adulierations of salt, aud was 
in there words: 

“Query 26. Do you know, or have you heard 
frm cie ible sources, of any practices amo ig the 
salt makers to adulterate their salt by using tallow, 
or other substances to cause lime, or biller water, 
or other impurives to be retsined in it to increase 
iis weight?) Do you perceive inmpurites in the 
galt you nse? and if so, how do yuu de'ect them? 
by chemical analys's, or common observation?” 

To this query, many affirmative answers were 
civen, of whch I will read a few to the Senate: 

}. Fhe answer from Howard county, sgned by 
acommilee of fittren citizens of both political 
parties, Saya: 

“We have been told that some of the salt maers of this 
country are inthe habit of putting tallow and such like sub- 
etancesin their ealt to make it retain all the bitter water and 


other impurities, in order to make it welgh ac heavy as pos- 
sible.”’ 


2. The avswer from the collector of the port of 
St. Louis. Mr. Ranney, says: ! 

“By common observation, we can easily detect impurities in 
the Kanawha salt, and we cana! ways do so to a great extent by 
chemical analysis.” 

3. The answer from New Hope, Lincoln coun- 
ty, drawn up by acommittee o! six cilizens, chosen 
in a public meeting, says: 

“We have two practical salt boilers present, who state, when 
salt was sold by measure, the measured bushel would frequent- 
ly weigh not over forty pounds. When the law authorized the 
sale of saltte be fifty pounds tothe bushel at those licks, the 
boilers were then directed to put in alum and other ingredients, 
and to retainin the salt the lime and bitter water, tu increase 
the weight of the salt.” 

4. The answer from a public meeting of the 
people in Madison county, signed by their chair- 
man aid secretary, Says: | 

“That tallow is used by salt makers to adu!terate their galt, 
there is nota doubt. We have it from good authority, that tal- 
iow Is sometimes used to retain the bitter Water, 80 as to Increase 
the weight of the salt; and we know that, in salting pork, ashes 
are frequently mixed with the salt, to make it dissolve.” 

5. The answer from a public meeting in Jeffer- 
son county, signed by their chairman and secre- 
lary, Says: 

“Being remote from the place of manufacturing, we are un- 
able to speak from knowledge, but from very credible sources, 
hat tallow is generally used for the purpese of retaining the 
bitter water, with the view of increasing the weight of the 
walt , 

6. The answer from Taney county, signed by 
the committee of a public meeting, say>: 

“Wehave known, and heard from credible sources, that salt 
makers vee tallow to retain bitter water in their salt, to increase 
ite weight,’’ 


7. The answer from Platte ceunty says: 
‘What may be the practices resorted to, to make salt weigh 
heavy, I do not koow; but this I do know, that it frequenty ap- 
uantity of ealt made, equal to five thousand bushels of salt 
a tase tice was sorely done. Octhere have told me that tal. 


low wasalso tsed to prevent the soncretion, and adhesion to the 
sides of the kettles, of the lime which is held in solution in 
come wells and springs of salt water, and so retain it in the 
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pears in the most villanous shapes. 1 have seen it perfectly 
calcined by the fire, and as hard as brick; I have seen it poured 
80 hot into the barrels as to burn the inside of the barrel to a 
eoal; and I have seen it again in such questionable shapes, 
strives, and shades, that the maker himself would not know 
what to call it, and most certainly would not call it by iis proper 
name, were he to cai! it salt.’’ 

8. From Pike county, sigucd by a committee of 
fifty, says: 

“Situa’ed as we are, at a long distance from the Kanawha salt 
works, itis impossible for us to furnish you with an accurate 
account of the ‘practices a» ong salt makers to aduiterate 
their salt.” Judging from the quality and the appearance of 
muh of the domestic salt brought here, we are eatisfied that 
many gross impositions are practised in its manufacture.” 


9. From P.ke county, (Ashley:) 

*We have no doubt but that tallow is user by salt makers, to 
alulterate their salt. Wo have it from good authority, that 
ta'low is sometimes used to retain the biuer water, and so as 
to increaseiftie weight of the ealt, which often renders it ne- 
cessary to put ashes with the salt, to dissolve it, in salting 
meats, &c.”’ 

Mr. B. «aid that these answers were sufficient to 
show the fact of the adulteration of salt at the great 
source of snpply for the West. That it is adulte- 
raied, and wiifaily, and that for the purpose of 
making it weigh heavy, is universally known in the 
West, and is now proved in this chamber. The 
prircipal ingred.ent in the aduiteration is bitlern, 
comm nly calied biter water, a poiscnous fluid, of 
great weight, and by the retention ot which the 
we ght of salt may be increased almc st two to ore. 
The degree t» which the adulteration ac'ually ex- 
tends, will be seen under another head of abuse, 
which I propose to examine; fer the present, I 
limit myself to sayirg that the proof will establish 
an average of more than filty percent. The effect 
of this adulteration is injurious in many ways. In 
the first place, it defrauds he purchaser in the 
measure, or quantily, of salt which he receives. In 
the next place, it injures the sali ise f, ming!es an 
an ingredient with it which promo’es pulrescence, 
and often occasions the loss of provisions, and en- 
dangers health in many instances. In the third 
place, it injures the characier of Western bacon, 
beef, and pork, in foreign markets, and does essen- 
tial injury to that branch of Western trade. 

Mr B. could not quit th's part of his subject 
without remarking that the salt wa-er of all springs 
and we) s,held many foreign substancesin svulu- 
tion; the separation of which was carefully enforced 
hy the laws of most countries where salt was arti- 
ficially made. In our own country, in the State of 
New York, an inspector and supervisor of salt 
works are appointed by law, to guard bo'h the 
measure and the purity of the article, and who had 
officially reported to the Legislature of the State, 
twelve months ago, the difficulty and almost entire 
impossibili'y, with all their care, of totally prevent. 
ing adulteration. An extract fiom their report 
may be seen in the salt document, No. 196, of the 
present session. The English have severe statu- 
tory regulations on the subject, and officers always 
present toenforce them; who, besides all possible 
care to prevent adulteration, ofien had recourse to 
chemical analysis, the only in‘allble test, to ascer- 
tain the purity of the article alter it was made; and 
condemned it if any foreign ingredient should be 
detected. The dvcument, No. 196, contains a no- 
tice of all these regulationsin England, to guard 
the purity of their salt, and to save the community 
from the mischiefs of adulteration. This being the 
case—'he salt water itself containing impurities diffi- 
cult to be separated from the sa!t—it being the in- 
terest of the manufacturer to retain these impuri- 
ties—and the presence of laws and officers being 
hardly sufficient to protect the purity of the manu- 
facture; this being the case with boiled salt, where 
there is law to regulate it, how mast it be where 
there is no law, and where the owner of the we }s, 
disregarding his true interest, surrenders his pro- 
perty to monopolizers to treat it as they please, and 
'o practiseevery species of abuse to swell the pro- 
fits of a brief lease? That an adulteration of fifty 
per cent. is to take place under such circumstan- 
ces, is just as naturally to be expected, as it is here 
fully proved. 


The next abuse resulting from this monopoly, 
which Mr. B. would bring to the notice of the Se- 
nate, was in the measure, or, as it was practised in 
the West, in the weight of this article. Universally 
over the West salt was sold by weight, instead of 
measure; and fifty pounds were allowed to the 
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bushel, not by any law in Missouri, but the law uf 
the company itself. This arbitrary measure wy 
copied fiom the custom-heuse, where it was insid. 
ously introduced, as explained im the report on the 
fishing bounties, by General Hamilton, in the year 
1792, in order to increase the produet of the salt 
revenue, by dimini-hng the size of the bushe. 
Thus introduced through the custem-house, where 
fifty-six pounds was the standard of the bushe! the 
monopolizers had reduced it to fifty, and app'ied i 
to every kind of sa't, notwithstanding the differenc 
of its specific gravity. Thus, the sun-made sq); 
which weighs eighty-four pounds to the measured 
bushel, was sold fifty pounds for the bushel; ibys 
defrauding the purchaser of thirty-four pounds in 
every bushe’; and thus the Kanawha salt, which 
dry and pure, would weigh about fifty pounds t, 
the measured bushel, was so increased in weightb 
adulteration, that a half bushel measure wou'd hold 
the fifty pounds. In the measure, four different 
species of imposition occurred, the joint effect of 
which were to recuce the nominal bushel to about 
one peck. The first was in the bitter water, which 
was equal to filty per cen!. upon an average, of ad. 
ditional weight. The second was in the d fference 
between “‘lick wefght” and true weight, the diffe. 
rence being rom ten to twenty percent and the 
purchaser beund to purchase at “li k weight,” of 
pay the difference, if re-weighed. The thrrd wag 
in the tare allowed for the weight of the barrel; 
twenty-five pounds being the allowance, while from 
thirty-five to fifty pounds was the real we ght. The 
fuor h was in the wastage and leakage from expo. 
sure, the barrels being brought down the Ohio river 
in open boats, exposed 'o every weather, ard after 
arrivirg at the place ef sale, stil! lying out in the 
open air, on the ground, exposed to snn ard rain in 
summer, and to rain, hai', sleet, snow, and mud in 
the winter. From all these causes, the quantity of 
salt was so reduced in the nominal bushel, that 
when the purchaser had paid fora bushel, he bad 
received but a peck! 

Mr. B. then read numerous quotations from the 
salt document, No. 196 consisting of answers to 
his queries from the 7h to the 14th inclusive, which 
fully established a'] shat he had said in relation to 
the false measure by which sa!t was sold in the 
Wes’. To enable the Senate to beter comprehend 
the answers. he read the queries first to which they 
appled. The queries were: 

“7. When sold by the barrel, is salt sold according to the real 


weight at the time of sale, or according to the weight marked 


upon the barrel when first filled, commonly called lick 
weight? 


8. Is the real weight generally, or always below the marked 
weight? Andifso, what is the usual difference, and what the 
greatest difference that you have heard or know of? What is the 
tare allowed for the | arrel, and what its real weigh:? 

9. Are the barrels sometimes exposed in the open air to the 
sun and rain, either while coming to market, or waiting sale, 80 
ae to add wastage from such exposure to defective weight from 
drying and leaking? 


10. Is an increased price demanded fur the salt if re-weighed/ 
And, if so, what is the usual amount of the increase? 

{St pom many bushels by weight are usually marked on 3 
rre 

a How many measured bushels would the same barrel cor: 
taln 

13. After deducting for wastage, leakage, and drying, how 
many measured bushels does a barre] usually contain? And 
what is the lowest quantity it has been known to contain? 

14. What would be the weight of a measured bushel of each 
variety of salt in your neighborhood?” 

The answers 'o these queries were: 

1. From the Surveyor of the port at St. Louis: 

“7. It is generally sold by the welght barked on the barrel, 
but sometimes by re weight. 

8. The aetua!l weight is almost always Jess than the marked 
weight. I have known it to Jose in weight from 20 to % 
pounds on the single barrel. 

9. It is generaliy exposed to the weather, without warehous 
ing. until the artiele is disposed of by the agent. 

10. When salt is re weighed, it is sold from 10 to 15 percent 
above the price when taken atthelick weight 

11. The barrels atthe lick weigh from 275 to 400 peunds, 
and average from 5 to 74 bushels. 

. 7 = same barrels would contain, in measure, from 3 to 4} 
usneis, 

13. Ihave not known a barrel of Kanawha salt to hold lees 
than 3 measured bushels, nor more than4% measured bushels; 
25 pounds only are allowed for the tare or weigt« of the barrel 
when empty; but itsactual weight is from 35 to 50 pounds. 

14 Kanawha salt weighs 75 pounds to the measured bushel, 
oe coarse salt about 87 pounds to the meagured bu: 

el.” 

2 From Pike county: 

“8. Between the real weight and the marked weight, there 
is, we believe, invariably a Cifference; sometimas the d e 
is not more than 16 to 26 pounds in the barrel; but when the salt 
has been kepton hand for some ume, we have known betrels 
to fal] short fiom £0 to 60 pounds. 
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9. In relation to the manner in which the salt ts treated when 
to market, We cannot answer, only irom report; we, 
however, believe that we hazard nothing when saying ‘hat it is 
yently, if not most usually, exposed not only to the open 
put to the sun and raiv; and, when the saltis received, by 
farthe largest preportion of the barrels bear strong evidence of 
ving been roughly handled and much abused.” 

3. Fiom Howard county: 

“@, The real weight is always less than the weight marked 
upon the barrels. Tae usual loss is from twenty-five to seventy- 

runds. : 
a ine salt sold in thiscountry generally lies out exposed to 
ail kinds of weather, from the time it is brought to the country 
yotil it is soli to the Consumer. ’ 

10. An increased price is always demanded when weighed to 
the purchaser. Twenty-five per cent. is about the usual ad- 
vance asked between lick weighta d the real weight. 

11. They are variously ma:ked to contatu from five to nine 

hels. 
we From two anda half to three and a half 

js. We suppose from two to three. With respect to the 
smallest quantity a barrel has been known to contin, we have 
po particular information. : 

}4. A measured bushel of Missouri made or Kanawha salt 
weigha about fifty pounds, when made dry and pure. Ascom- 
monly made, it weighs from eighty to one hundred pounds.” 

4. From Jeffersen county: 

“7, In selling by the barrel, it is censtomarv to sell by the 
jick weights; but if reweighed, a higher price is universally 
demanded. s ; 

8 The real weight is always below the weight marked at the 
lick; generally about 15 per cen’. 

9 They are frequently exposed on beard of boats, and almost 
always at the landings and place of sale. d . 

10. ‘The increased price when re-weighed is from 124 to 25 
cents per bushel. F 

Jl. About six bushels, or 300 ibs. is the usual mark on the 
barrels. P 

12, The same barre] would contain about three and a half 
meesured bushels—not exceeding that. 

13. Itis almost an impossibility to eetimate the loss per har- 
relfor Kanawha salt, the wastage, leaking. and drying of dif- 
ferent barrels of salt is so differnt; but we may safely estimate 
the lowest quantity at about iwo bushels.” 

6. From Plate county: 

“answer to questions 7, 8, and 9. When sold by the barrel, 
it is sold by the St, Louis weight, and generally falls short of 
the real weight about 10 per cet have known barrels 
marked 400 pounds to weign but 300; and have known barrels 
not more than two-thirds full to be imposed on the consumer 
(he knowing the fac!) as full barrels, and the consumer was 
compelled io take it or do without; they are frequently ex- 

toall the inclemency of the weatner atall seasons of the 
year, and lose according to the original dryness or wetness of 
the salt when made. : 

Answer to question 10. An increased price is always de- 
manded if the salt is re-weighed, depending entirely on the ca- 
price of the seller. 

Anewerto questions 11,12,and 13. The barrelsare of dif- 
ferent sizes. and hold from 500 10 800 pounds, aud measure 
from two and a halfto four bushels, making the necessary al- 
Jowance between very dry and very wet salt,” 

6 Fiom Pike c unty: 
“7. In selling by the barrel, the lick weight is the weight 


sold by. 

8. We believe the real weight is always below the lick 
weight; generally it is from 10 to 2) per cent. below. 

9. They are in most places; and such exposure, no doubt, 
contributes to the defective weight. 

10. Salt is offered for sale, according to the lick weight, by 
the barrel. If re-weighed, an increased price is demanded, of 
from 12} to 37} cents per bushel. 

ll. From 5$ to 6 bushels, by weight, is usually marked on 
each barrel. 

. = ae same barrel would contain from 3 to 3 measured 
usheis. 

13. Frem 23 to 3 measured bushels; and sometimes as low as 
2 bushels. 

14. Kanawha salt usually weighs from 80 to 90 pounds the 
measured bushe].”’ 


7. From Jackson county: 

"6. Salt is sold here by weight, fifty Ibs. to the bushe!; and 
§0 Ibs. (the bushel) of the salt, which I tried, (without pressing) 
measured 1.83 595215 1000000:hs solid irches, making 4 gal 
Jona 1.4632-10000:hs quait, dry measure, which is but very lit- 
tle over half a measured bushel. Therefore, when salt is two 
dollars the 50 lbs. we have to pay at the rate of $3 623 the mea- 
sured bushel. This is oppression in a free country; this is the 
fruit of the tariff. 

7. In seliing by the barrel, the weight of the barrel and the 
nett weight of sajt is sometimes, and most commonly, placed on 
the barrel; but the weight of the barrel is marked much less than 
{ts real weight. 

They make no deduction for the drying of the salt. One 
barrel I particularly weighed out, and it lost twenty pounds; 
- I am credibly informed that some have lust as much as 

y.” 

8 From Platte county. 

“7, Generally sold at lick weight, allowing 25 pounds tare 
- the berrel, whereas the barrel frequently weighs considera- 

more. 

4 The real weight is nearly always be ow the marked weight 
from the smallest difference up to 75 prounds; more generally, 
from 30 to 50 pounds 

27. We have known of a barrel being sold at lick weight, 
where the head had been burst and about one-third of thesalt had 
been spilled and destroyed; the supply being insufficient, 
the purchaser was cuinpeiled to take at the lick weight, or 
bone.”’ 

9. “ Statement f the honorable Mr Lyon, of Kentucky. 

’ That, being a member «of a mercaniile house, which received 
a@guaotity of salt from the Kanhwha Salt Company, to sell on 
commission, in the years 1826 and 1827, with instructions to sell 
atthe original mark, or /ick weight, findiz many of the barrels 
greatly deficient in weight, varying from 10 10 QU per cent. they 
Te- and sold a quantity at the real weight; that, when 
the agent of the company came on, he was dissatisfied, and said 
is as their custom to eel] eleewhere at the original mark, and 
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that it mut be so sold there; which they refused tods, The 
agency and the ealt on hand, were transierred to other hands; 
an! that he has great reason to believe, the necessivies of the 
neople, in many instances, co - pelled hem to purchase the de | 
ficient barrels at their merked weight.” 


10. F om Bechanan ec: un'y: 

“7, When sold by the barrel, it is cold by the weight 
marked upon the barrel, comm nly called lick weight 

8. The real weight is always below the marked weight, and 
the usual difference is abouc 40 peunds on the barrel. The 
greatest difference we lave heard of is 70 pounds on the 
barrel. 

9. The barre!s are always exposed to the sun, rain, and at 
mosphere, either while coming t. market or waning sale. 

10. An increased price is always demanded, if reweighed, 
which increase is 2) cents on the bushel 

11. The number of bushels marked on a barrel is generally 
seven. 

12. The same barr | would contain four measured bushels 

13. A barrel usually contains three and a half measured 
bushels, after deducting for wastage, leakage.anddrving. The 
lowest quantity such b.rrel haa been known to contain ts three 
bushels. 

14. The weight of a measured bushel of the Kanaxha or do- 
mastic sait could not be less than 94 pounds, supposing $4 
pounils to be the weight of a measured bushel! of pute alum sun 
made salt.” 

Mr. B. here ceased his quotations, not because 
he had read all, but because he had read enove) 
toshow by what measure the menopolizers were 
now selling salt to the people of the West. He 
begged the Senate to observe, and toma k well, 
the complicati-n of the cheatin the measure. It 
was so complicaved that it required a careful consi- 
deration to d-tect the whole of it. First, 50 pounds, 
atthe lick, was eounte! fora bushel. Secondly, 
five of these bushels were pnt ivt) a twoan'a 
half bushel barrel, six of them were put imoa 
three bushel barrel, and nine of them intoa feur 
and a half bushel barrel. Third/y. 50 per cent. 
on an average of these 59 pound bushels, were 
hitter weter and lime. Feurthly, an average of 
20 percent. was wasted ou of the barrel be ore it 
was sold. Fifihly,from 15 to 25 pounds o! every barrel 
was in wood, bing the u-ual actual we'ght of the 
barrel above the tare allowed forit. Theresu't 
of such measurement was to give about one peck 
of pure salt for the nominal and pretend:d bushel 

Having thus shown the quality of the salt sold 
in the West, and the quanitty all wed fora bushel, 
Mr. B next proceeded to the natural inqniry of 
the price; ani went on to show what was the price 
paid for such bushels of such salt. For this pur- 
pose he again had recourse to the testimony con- 
tained in decument No. 196 authenticated, he re- 
peated, hy the sgnatures of more than 310 respee- 
table names, which might be increased to more 
than 300,000—to as many, in fact, as there were 
purchasers of salt in the ten States and Territories 
of the West. He then quoted from the ducument 
in answer to the queries 5 and 6: 

These are the querie-: 

“& What isthe present selling price of dificrent kinds of 
salt in your neighhorhood by the single bushel? and what has 
been its highest and also tts lowest price by the single bushel at 
any time within the last five or ten years? 

6 What isthe price by the barre!? and a'so what is the high. 
est and whitthe lowost price by the barrel at any time within 
several years pasi?”’ 

And these the answers: 

1. From Howerd county: 

“S. Kanawha and Missouri made salt is now eelling in this 
county by the bushel at one dollar and fifty cents. No other 
kind, of consequence, in the county. We have known it to vary 
In price, within the last ten years, from seventy-five cents to 
three dollars per bushel. 

6. It is now selling in Favette, by the barrel, at ninety-six 
cents per bushel. The variation in price by the barrel has been 
about the same as siated in the preceding answer ty the 
bushel.’’ 

2. Krom New Hope, Lincoln connty: 

“4. In our section of the country we have but one salt mer- 
chant, who is anagenit employed by the Kanawha Sal: Com- 
pany. ; ; 

5. The present price per single bushel of fifty pounds is 
$1 25; the highest price $2 50; the lowest £24 cents.” 

3. From.Callaway county: 

“answer. The present price of salt by the single bushel is 
$1 75; the highest price $2 75; the lowest $1. 

Anawer. The present price by the barrel. at lick weight, is 
$1 26; highest price was $2, and the lowest 874 cents.”’ 

4. From C av county: 

'§. Kanawha, $1 50; ground alum, $1 75; Turk’s Island, 
$—. Highest p ice, within the last five years, $2; lowest, $1, 
for Kanawha. in the year )836. 

6. By the barrel. re-weighed, $1 25; lick weight. $1 12}. 
Lowest price by the harrel, 933 cents; most generally, @1. Whea 
sold for caeh, $1 123.” 

From Jackson covn'y: 

"6 Kanawha salt isselling a: $1 50 per bushe! at the present 
time. Ground alum salt is selling at present at $2 6. Kana- 
wha, within the last five years, has been as high as $2 50 per 
bushel, ands lowas @1 per bushel. Ground alum has been 
b> generally at about $2 per bushel, within the abovenamed 

me. 


time. 
§. The price by the barre! at present is $1 25 for Kanawha 





which is the only kind sold by the barrel. The lowest price 
within the last five years bas been about $1 per bushel by the 
barrel.” 

6 From Maticon cour tr: 

“6. By thesingle bushel it isselling at present @1 60. Last 
W nier it Was $2, and .or several years past has not been lower 
than $1 per vushel 

6. By the barrel at $] 12); the highest price $1 75, the lowest 
§7§ cents. 

7. From Cape Girradesu county: 

“Sch. The price of salt at present for Kanawha is $1 28; (in 
second hats, the agenis seiling only by the barrel.) The 
price, however, varies much fom chicumetancer, it being the 
object of the company to prerent the importation of foreign 
sail; they, theretore, reculae their prices in reference to that 








object. For instance: when treishis ave low, they put down 
the price of their valito SVor6 dcenss per bushel: and when 
freighis are high, or the navigation obstrucred, the price is 


raised t+ $l or $1 25 per bushel. Thus, to, it hae happened 
that,at New Madrid for instance, where the navigation is al- 
most always open, the company’s ealt has been sold at $0 centa; 
when, at the same time, at places within one hundred mules on 
the river, where the navigation was obstructed, the price has 
been pnt up to $1 or SI 25 

6th. 75 cents. The highest $1; the lowest 624 cents.” 

8. From Greene conniy: 

“4. There is bur one salt merchant in our section of the State, 
except when sold by him to our immediate tracers 

5. The high: st price general!y pat! here for a singie bushel 
(59 pounds) 1s $3, and the Jowest 61 75.” : 

9 FrmMil re wey: 

“5. Present price is $1 37 per bushel for Kanawha and ea 
line; foralum. $l 50 per oushel; September lat, 1838, 
$!; highest, ist of February, 1°39, €2 50 per bushel of 50 
pounds, ick wetsht 

6. $1 25 per dushel, by the birrel, lick weight; di€erence for 
several years from 75 centa io $2 50 per bushel, by the barrel, 
lick weizht” 

10. From Taney courty: 
“Sth. From $3, to $3 50 isthe present selling orice by the ein- 


mweet, 


gle bushel, ant S83 bv the hirrei. Whhin the last five years 
It has beenas high as €5, and as low as §2 : 
6h. 83 by the barrel, and has been as high as $5; the low 
est $2 50.” 
Hl, From Benton ecennty: 


‘Sh. From $1 12} to $1 50, with an addition of 12} cents 
per bushel fur re weighing.” 

12. Fiom Buchwnan county: 

‘6. The present selling price, by the bushe!, ts @2 25; and the 
highest price tn this part of be country, hae been $3 per bushel, 
and the lowest has been 75 cents per bushel 

“6. The present seliing price, when seld by the barrel, ie $2 
per bushe!; the highest price, during the last ten years, has 
been $2 50 per bushel. and the lowest 75 cente per bushel.” 

13. From the Hon. Mr. Miler of Missouri, of 
the Howe of Represen‘atives: 


“As it regarils the price of salt in Missouri, Iean only esy I 
was informed by gentleinen of high respectability, that, from 
early in the month of November, 1838, and during the ensuing 
Winter, sait sold in Boon, Howard, and other central and western 
counties of Missouri, atthe onerous rates of from $2 50 w $3 
per bushel, or 60 pounds; and J have further underst od, that 
the article of sali sold, during the eame periods. in Wiskonsin 
and Iowa Terrivories, at from $5 to 86 per bushel. This op- 
pressive state of things was ;roduced, are] have the best reason 
to believe, from the fact, that the article of salt, at the time here 
epoken of, was mainly held avd mononolized in Missouri, and 
some of theoiher Western States and Teriitories,by the Kana- 
Wha Sait Company.” 


14. From the Hen. Mr. Chapman, delegate in 
Cengress from lowa; being arsvers 'o questions 
pat by him to merchants in that Territory: 


“Burtimeton, ]. T. November 3, 1882. 

“GENTLEMEN: By answering the following questions, you 
may perhaps lend soine aid towards remedying the evils of the 
salt monopoly, and its consequence, the very high price of gait 
in this country. 

Quesiion |, What was the highest price of ealt in Burlington 
during the last winter? 

Answer. $6 per bushel. 

Question 4. Are you natthe agents of the salt company, and 
bound by their directions in fixing the price? 

Answer. We are 

Question 5. Have you not been recently directed by the ge- 
neral agent of the company to raiee the price of sait? If so, to 
whatextent. and on what account? 

Answer. We were direcied as above to raise, and have done 
so. The rise was 25 cents on the bushel; as the. gent said, on 
account of high freights. 

Question 6. Is freight higher now than for two or three 
months past? 

Answer. It is not 

Question7. Was the salt upen which you have raised the 
price freighred recently? 

Answer. Freighted in June, when the watet was high, and 
freight jlow; down to 7> cents per barrel. 

Question 8. What quantity have you on hand upon which 
you have raised the price and when freighted? 

Answer, 200 barrels on hand, freighted in Junc, when freight 
was low. 

Question 9. Have you not sol! at 2 lower price than your 
present, a considerable quantity of salt freighted at same 
price asthat on hand, upon which you have raised? 

Answer. We have. oll 

Messrs. Sanson, Batpceman, and Co 


Haviog made these quetio: 8 of prices of sale 
in cifferent parts of the West, Mr. B. went on to 
compare the price «f the article wih its measure 
and its quality; and, taking the whole together, to 
asceriain what was the rea! price paid for as much 
pure salt as would make a measured bushel, He 
affirmed that it was as clear, from the evidence he 
had read, 23 apy proposition in Euclid, that what 
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was sold for a bushe! of salt was not more than a 
peck; and this he demonstrated in several different 
ways. First, he said, the nominal bushel of 50 
pounds was but half a measured bushel; and th's 
was proved by all the testimony in relation to the 
capacity of the barrels; for all this testimony 
proved that the barrels which were marked five 
bushe’s, or six bushels, or nine bushels, could in 
reality, hold no mere than two anda half bushels, 
three bushels, orfourandahalf. This at once 
reduced the nominal bushel to half a bushel, or 
two yecks. Then came the adulteration, which 
was proved to add fiom 25 to 30 pounds to every 
50: this would have to be deducted from the two 
pecks, and would redace it 50 per cent. or to one 
peck and a half. Then came the wastage, dryage, 
leakage, and the weight of the barrel over and 
above what was allowed for the tare; and all this 
might be safely rated at half a peck: and thus the 
evidence was complete, that what was sold for a 
barrel of six bushels of Kanawha salt vas in re- 
ality no more than six pecks! what th», called a 
bushel was a peck! and thus, all the prizes quoted 
must be understood as applying to pecks, and not 
to bushels. This rale would give twenty-four dol- 
Jars a bushel for saltin Wiskonsin, and as high as 
twelve, cr sixteen dollars a burhei for salt in Mis- 
souri. Jt would make the common rates in Mis- 
souri range from four to eizht dollars a bushel! 
Subjected to a chemical analysis, and Mr. B. un- 
dertook to say that his conclusions would be veri- 
fied to the letter. He wished to see it tried; he 
wished to see the test applied, and the experiment 
made. Let any one in the West purchase a bar- 
rel of this salt at lick weight; let it be analyzed, 
and the pure salt measured by the bushel measure; 
and the result would be that six peck measures 
would hold the contents of a six bushel barrel, lick 
weight; and so on of all the other barrels from the 
lowest to the highest A barrel marked five 
bushels, would yield five pecks; one marked 450 
pounds, or nine bushels, would yield nine pecks! 
and to this imposition the people of the West 
are forced to submi'; their only relief being in the 
free importation of foreign salt, which the Federal 
Government refuses to permit. 

The false measure being established, and the de- 
ficient quantity proved, Mr. B. sa‘d there was 
another way to test the quality of this salt, and that 
was from its capacity, or rather incapaci'y, to pre- 
serve becf or pork in the pickled state, or to make 
bacon, which would bear exportation, or to pre- 
serve butter, which is to be long kept. The que- 
lies were directed to this point, and the answers 
were all explicit, and in the negative. Bacon for 
home use, with the help of drying and smoking, 
and much care, migkt be made with it; but no 
such bacon could go to the Sou'h; and as for 
pickled beef and pork, it would not answer in any 
climate. All such beef and pork was excluded 
from the army and navy of the United States by 
express regulations; and the character of all Wes- 
tera salted provisions was injured in the market by 
the suspicion of being put up with domestic salt. 
In proof of this, Mr B. referred toa letter from a 
merchant in Philadelphia, to be seen at page 50, 
of the’ salt document, which, after giving an ac- 
count of a quantity of Western bacon, which 
spoiled on the hands of the purchaser, said: 

“Dealers and Consumers here entertain the opinion that meat 
put up with domestic salt isdangerous to meddle with. Per- 
sons here, who saw the said bacon and hams spoiled ina 
the hogsheada, ascribed it to be the inferior quality of the 
domestic galt that had been used; tnsftances were stated that 
lime had been put with such sail by the manufacturers, to 
improve tiscolor, Vrom these er other causes the packers of 
the West have experienced ruinous losses enongh trom spoiled 
hacon and hams to convince them of the necessity of applying 
more sea salt, and using more care in curing properly their 
salted provisions.’ 

The next point in this history of the salt mono- 
poly in the West to which Mr. B. called the atten- 
tion of the Senate, was the mode of conducting the 
trade by means of districting and allowancing the 
country, with general and special agents to super- 
intend the sa'es, and to see that all the regulations 
prescribed by the monopolizers should ! e strictly en- 
foreed. This wasa curious head of inquiry, and 


the testimony upon it should be fall and explicit. 
The 231 of the queries applied to this point, and 
was in these words: 

“23. Do you know, or have you heard from credible sources, 
of any arrangements among salt makers and monopolists fo dis- 


trict the country for the sale of their salt, or to have the exclu 
sive supply within certain limits; and, if se, the ‘particulars 
which have come to your knowledge.”’ 

The answers wert: 


1. From the committee in Howard county: 

“23. It has been represented to us, by one of the salt mer- 
chants of this county, that the metnbers of the Kenawha salt 
monopoly each hasa ceriain district of country allotted to him, 
with a certain alloa ance ef salt, and with a fixed price upon it. 
For instance: the country lying upon the Missouri river is al- 
lotted to one, that upon the Upper Mississippi to another, Cum- 
berland river toa third, Tennessee river toa fourth, and so en.” 

2. From the Surveyor and Collector of the port 
of St. Louis: 

“23. Ido not know of any arrangement entered into by salt 
companies for the present supply; but I do know that one salt 
company, for which Mr. Fielder isthe agent, furnishes both the 
States of Missouri aod Lilinois exclusively.” 

3. From a committee of filty members at Loui- 
Sianaville, Pike county: 

*21, 22,33, 24, and 25. From common report, and from the 
authority of the agents selected forthe sale of Kanawha salt, we 
are of opinion, nay, bound to believe, that there has been a 
company formed for the manufacture and sale of saltin the 
Western and Southwestern States; and that this company, by 
means of its local and travelling agents, do, to a considerable 
and injurious extent, monopolize not only the manufaciure, but 
the sale of thatdescription of salt. We also believe that the 
company restricts the manufacture of salt tosuch quantities as 
will be barely sufficient to supply the demand at the various 
poiats at Which itisdeposited with their agents, thereby insur- 
ing aready cash sale for all manufactured within the year, at a 
very handsome profit; thatthe various portions of the Westeru 
end Southwestern States have been districted by the salt com- 
pany; and that particular sections or districis have been allotted 
to parucular individuals, whose business it is to Inquire into the 
probable demand for salt, to superintend its delivery and sale, 
and to report, for the action of the managers, such matter as is 
calculated to promote concert of action, and move effectually to 
carry out the views of the monopolists.”’ 

4. From a public meeting in Jackson county: 

23. We have understood that it is the practice of the mo- 
nopolizers to district the country for the sale of their salt, and 
believe, from the arrangement of their agencies in this part of 
Missouri, that their objectis the exclusive contro! of the arti- 
cle; thereby regulating the quantity and price, to the prejudice 
of the community, and to the persoual aggrandisement of the 
“MuPany, Which has beea their practice for the last twenty 
years, throughout the entice Western country.” 

5. From a public meeting in Greene county: 

“25. Wehave heen credibly informed that the agents of the 
Kanawha Salt Company are instructed of to sell salt under a 
ceriain price; and that these agencies are established in all the 
commercial towns in thia State.”’ 

6. From another public meeting in the same 
county: 

“23. Our section of the State is districted out by the salt mo- 
nopoly, and they have established their agency one mile below 
Warsaw, in Benton county, Missouri.” 

7. From Platte county: 

“answer to questions 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. Asa fact it is 
well known, and is oaly doubted by those interested in the sale 
of salt, that there is a perfect understanding with all the great 
western salt makers as to price and quantity; they have it all 
their own way; give us what they please, and when they please: 
the only check we have on them is the foreign salt. If they 
could only get rid of competition with that article, most de- 
plorable indeed would be the condition of the consumer. 
Thirty years back, before the invention of steam-navigation, 
I have known salt of the most base description sold in the 
West at ten cents per pound; and the same state of case 
would exist at this moment, but for the competition ef foreign 
salt. Wein the tar and distant West, on the very verge of civi- 
zation, certainly have difficulties and expense sufficient, to 
contend with the strong and boiling Mississippi and Missouri, 
without adding to our burdens a duty on salt, benefiting no one 
but the maker and monopolizer.”’ 

8. From a public meeting at Rocheport, in 
Boone county: 

“The Kanawha salt is sent here by the salt company, and 
deposited with their agents to sell for them, at certain points 
along the river; never subject to competition; and Js, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a monopoly.” 

9. From a commitiee in Buchanan county: 

“The selling of the Kanawha or domestic salt in this country 
isa monopoly, and is confined to but one company, Curtis and 
Riley; at Liberty, Clay county, who have the exciusive privi- 
lege of selling the article in four large and populeus counties, 
viz’ Clay, Clinton, Platte, and Buchanan; which counties con- 
tain, altogether, upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants.” 

“93, We know that a proposition has been made by ths compa- 
ny at Liberty, alluded to in our answer to the fourth quesuon, 
to an individual in this county, the object of which was to make 
this county a discrict in which he was to be allowed the exclu- 











sive privilege of selling the domestic salt for and on behalf of 


that company.’ 
10. From Howard county: 

“The business of selling salt in this County is not subject 
to that general coapetitioa which governs and regulates other 
business of the country, but may justly be considered a mo- 
nopoly ; there being but one salt merchant now lu the town of 
Fayette, where we have some eight or ten mercantile houses.”’ 

11. From S:. Loni«: 

4 and 5. Kanawha salt is furnished by a company residing 
out ofthe State, through an agent, (Mr. Fielder, of Louisville,) 
and does not reach us through the legitimate channel of trade, 
and is known to be a concerted monopoly. Mr. Fielder has re- 
cently removed to, and resides in, St. Louis, and is the sole salt 
merchant for the sale of country salt in the market.” 

12. From Pike county: 

“l4. Thearticle of Kanawha salt, the one of most general 
vse in the country, and in the sale of which the agricultural por- 
tion ofour community ts most deeply interested,is not “subject te 
general competition,” but istoall intents and purposes a monopo- 
/y in the hands ofa parucular house, under the supervision and 
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Senate, 
control of the salt company, either in Louisville, Kentucky. 5 
th: Kanawha works; and so adroitly do this company moe 
their operations, that in the spring season, when the Water Pa 
flush, and the navigation of the rivers easy, they, by Means. 
their own boats, deposite with some ene houBe, at the mosi py. 
minent points along the river, a quantity of their salt, suffice 
to meet the wants of the country; where it most usually , 
mains on'deposite until late in the fall, or the closing of the 7 = 
by ice; then, if the stock of the other varieties of salt happens 
to be light, this company never fail to tern their forecast 1. 
profitable account, and to avail themsrlves of the nrecessitieg 
to obtain an exorbitant price for their salt. In the other varie 
ties of sali thereis a general competition; but they are as yets 
little used by agriculcuriste. and the quantity sold is so ‘sm, 
that :heir price isan object ofno great importance to the com 
munity, nor can ithave muck influence on the extensive : 
tions of the salt company.’’ 

13. From Clay county: 

“4, The selling of Kanawha salt is a monopoly, and fy; 
fifths of the salt used in this section of the State is of this king 
There is only one out of sixteen stores in this place that js 
lowed to sell this salt,and this house has the agency for the 
whole county. The trade in this description of salt for the e 
tire West, as we understand, is in the hands of Messrs. Fielder 
and Co. They have purchased, we are informed, the whe 
quantity made atthe Kanawha works, in Virginia. The agency 
in this place sellas they are directed by the company, and ire 
quently rise in the price of the article. The selling of the other 
descriptions of salt is free for other merchants; but the price 
is so high below, that few bring the article on. Previous to 
some time in the year 1837, the salt trade was open to all the 
merchants, and most of them kept the article. ht was then 
sold ata small but certain profit, which justified thein in keep. 
ing asupply. The merchants are now effectively kept out of 
the trade, and that branch of co;mmerce is to them, in efiect, as 
absolutely interdicted as it could be by the power of any ce 
spotic Government. Ic istrue, they could purchase salt in St 
Louis at seventy-five cents per bushel, (the present price by the 
barrel,) but, the freight being added, they could not possibly 
compete with the agency here, as they would, in the firs: 
place, haveto purchase of the agency there.” 


14. From Jackson county: 


‘4. For the last few years the sale of salt has been confined 
to two merchants, one of whom is a regular agent fora sult 
company, and is governed in his sales by insicuctions from 
said company, and might for the last few years be considered a 
monopoly. 


15. From Madison county: 


® “4. The Kanawha salt that comes to this part of the country, 
is deposited by the salt cormpany with their agents to sell, at cer 
tain points along the river; is no: subject to competition, and is 
to all intents and purposes, a monopoly.” 


16. From Cape Girardeau county: 


“4th The Kanhawa salt is sold exclusively by the agents of 
the salt company, whose establishments are confined to the 
river. Applications have been made to the company for the 
establishment of agencics in the interior, which have been de 
clined, alleging that it would subject them to too much incon 
venience in collecting, thereby compelling the citizens of the in- 
terior to goto the river for their supplies, some of whom are 
obliged to travel from fifty to seventy-five miles for salt. ln 
this village we have no agent for the company, and but two or 
three in the county. Our merchants, however, usually keep 
on hand asmall stock of foreign salt. I am not aware thatthe 
sales of the agents are confined to any particular limits.” 


17. From Taney county: 


“4th. It is a monopoly in the hands ofa few. We get our sal 
principally from Boonville, from agents of the Kanawha compa 
ny, who supply the southwestern part of Missouri.” 


18. From Piatte county: 


“4. [tis a monopoly, so far as we know, of one company, with 
two agencies in Platte county.” 

Mr. B. would extend his quotations to one addi- 
tional head, to show that, with all these impositions 
in the salt trade of the West, there was still one 
more evil to be added—the evil of scarcity—the 
evil of an insufficient supply, with a rigorous ex- 
action of ready money, and the consequent injury 
to stock and provisions, for want of an adequate 
supply, and the duresse of the purchaser, in the 
hard necessity he was under to take what he conid 
get, and on such terms as the cruel company pre- 
scribed. The supply was insuflicient; and this 
very insufficiency was necessary to complete the 
success of the general plan. Three of the queries 
applied to this point, and were: 

“27. Have the people in your part of the country ever been 
so necessitated for salt as to be obliged to submit to impositions, 
and to take such as they could get, at such price and measure as 
the monopolists chose to prescribe, and of such quality as they 
offered? 

<8. Is salt sold or bartered for produce in your part of the 
country, or only for ready money? 

29. Would the re of your part of the country use more 
sali, if they could get it cheaper, and of good quality, and fair 
measure?” 

Without following the answers to these queries, 
county by county, Mr. B. would limit himself to 
a few quotations, taken at random: ; 

27. We have known salt to be so scarce here on some occa: 
sions, that the peuple were compelled, by dire necessity, to take 
it at any price that the sellers thought proper to put upon it. 
We have seen the most inferior qu lity of salt sold by the bar- 
rel, and by lick weight, at $3 per bushel of 50 lbs. nouniraily; 
the bushel being always deficient, more or less, by the barrel. 

28. It is sold exclusively for cash in hand, or upon a very 


short credit; and rare!y, if ever, bartered for the produce of the 
country, 
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© ee greatly mote saltthan they now do, if they could get 
a aper, audol better quality ”—{ Howard county. 
. a Mpuring the last winter, the people were so necessitated 

saltthat they wereobliged to submit to impositions, and to 

narcbase such as they could get, at such price as the monopo- 
13 chose to prescribe. , 
R, |Lisa very rare occurrence when salt is soll or bartered 
for produce. Such occurrences do sometimes happen; but 
ghen saltis given in exchange for produce, it is for an article 
which readily commands the cash. 

99, Ifthe people in our part of the country could get salt of a 
cood quality for a less price, we feel assured thatthe quantity 
ysed would be much lncreased. Many of eur more expert- 
eyced farmers are becoming satisfied that the quantity of salt 
heretofore given to stock has been tousmall,and that a more 
iiberal use of it would contribute much, not only to their health, 
yuttotheir improvement. Whilst the present high prices ol 
aaltinthe Western States continues, its consumption will be 
reduced to the smallest quantity.””—{ Lincoln county. 

“4, See answer |7th for imposition; their necessities at that 
yme forced them to submit. 

og, See answer 7th for answer to this. 

o%, They woul! unquestionably use the article of salt much 
moreabundantly; and as Ours Is properly a grazing and stock- 
growing ceuntry; a large supply of the article is necessary for 
jar support and our o¢cupations; would say that the article 
should be sold at proper weight and a fair price, in order that 
chere might be no stinting in the case, as there has been hereto- 
jore, owing to the exorbitant price.” —[Jackson county. 

“27, The people “are sometimes entirely dependent on the 
asentsof the company for their supplies; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the price is raised in proportion to the necessities 
of the people. : 

2 The company’s salt issold for cash only. The merchants 
frequently exchange foreign salt for produce. 

29. More salt would be used if it were cheaper, particularly 
for stock,”’—[ Greene county. 

“27, We have been compelled at times to take any kind we 
could get, and at any price the holders saw proper to ask. 

2, It isnever bartered ia this section of the country for any 
kind of produce, but is always sold fer ready money. _ 

Y. There would be four times the quantity used in this 
county if it could be got at a fair price, and of good quality.” 

[Tney county. 

“Answer to questions 27 and 28. These two questions I have, 
chink, ans*vered in answering the preceding questions. 

Answerto question 29. If saltcould be procured sufficiently 
cheap, T would venture to say more than ten times the quantity 
now use would be used; the farmer's sheep, hops, cattle, and 
horses, Gf brutes have sympathies and aftections,) would be 
aatonished and delighted, to say nothing ofthe vast benefit they 
would derive fromthe exchange, agreeable to them, aad profit- 
able to the owner; for but few farmers can afford to give their 
stock any thing like a sufficiency of salt. Itis used here more 
asanarticleto keep stock gentle, than with the expectation 
that the small quantity given will be of any real advantage to 
sieck, Salt, to be really useful to stock, should be dealt to them 
with a liberal hand; in fact, it should be so placed that they 
should be able to getit whenever they want it.””—[ Platte co. 


These are quotations enough to show the insoffi- 
cient, the scant, and the stinted supply of salt which 
monopolizers allot to the West, and the rigorous 
exaction of ready money pay. ‘The credit system 
does not extend to sa'tin the Western country; and 
the monopolizers, the Bank men, prefer hard mo- 
ney. Gold and silver, or its equivalent, is what 
they demand! 


Mr. B. would make no further quctations, nor 
would he make any Commentaries vn what he had 
read. He had proved every point in the case: the 
monopoly—the suppressed production—the adul- 
\eratioa—the false measure—the extortionate price 
—the districted distribution—the stinted allowance 
—and the establishment of the general and special 
agents to reside in the districts, and to enforce all 
the regulations of the monopolizers. He had 
proved all this; and proved it to exist in a country 
which posse-sed a free Constitution, and a repre- 
sentative form of Government. He would under- 
take to say that there was not another country upon 
the face of the globe in which such an abuse ex- 
isted, except one, and that one he had mentioned in 
the commencement of th se remarks: it was the 
East Indies—that part of the East Indies which 
had been conquered by the arms, and was sub- 
jected to the despotism—the iron hearted, moneyed 
despotism—of the English East India Company. 
There, on the basks of the Ganges, and the Indus, 
among helpless and depressed Hindoos, a parallel 
was found—an exact parallel—to the salt monopoly 
which now prevails on the banks of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, among the free peop!eofa proud and in- 
dependent Government. Mr. B. said the British 
Parliameatary papers for the year 1832, now in 
the Library of Congress, contained the authentic 
evidence of the salt monopoly in India; and it was 
among the curiosities of the tim+s that, while our 
library contained authentic details and elaborate 
testimony on the East India monopoly of salt, it 
was with great difficuliy, and after a most sirenu- 
ous resistance and protracted opposition, that he 
had been able to get the evidence of our own mo- 
popoly printed! The'order for printing had been 
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vehemently resisted—resisted for an entire day— 
but finally prevailed; and now our legislative ar- 
chives will show the history of the American, as 
as well as of the Asiatic, monopoly of sal’. The 
Senate and the country wi'l be astonished to see 
the closeness of the parallel, and to observe how 
identically the spirit of monopoly has worked alike 
in the two quarters of the globe, and at such an 
immense distance apart. The entire diameter of 
the terraqueous globe was between them; commu- 
nication and concert was impossible; yet in both 
places the dire and fell spirit of the salt monopoly 
is the same! its operations the same; ils results 
the same; its histury the same; an account of one 
an account of the other, varied only by the change 
of names, and the diversity of localities and man- 
ners which belong to the two quarters of the globe. 
The East India monopoly was brought to the 
knowledge of the world in the same manner that 
the American monopoly is now brought before our 
Congress. Petitions from India went to London to 
lay their complaints before the Parliament, and to 
claim redress for their cruel wrongs. It was in the 
year 1832. Parliament appointed a select com- 
mittee to hear their testimony; and, from the testi- 
mony taken by that’committee, I propose to read 
the evidence of two of the witnesses, one a Hin- 
doo, the other an Englishman. This is what they 
say: 

“Ertracts from the report of the select commitice of the 
British House of Commons, on the affairs of India 
1s32, 

SALT MONOPOLY. 

Answers of Rammohun Roy to queries on the salt mo- 

nopoly 

Rammohnun Roy, a learned Brahmin pundit fram India, was 
examined before the committee, and the following are his an- 
swers to queries upon the salt monopoly: 

Question. Have the poorer classes in India been prevented, 
at any time, from procuring a sufficiency of salt by its hich 
price! 

Answer. Assali has, by lonz habit, become an «bsolute ne 
cessary of life, the poorest peasants are ready to surrender 
every thing else, in order to procure a small portion of thisarti- 
cle. The dearth of salt is felt by the whole community; and the 
people In general are, therefore, obliged to make use of a bad 
quality; and few, comparatively, are able to incur the expense 
of procuring itin a purer form. 

Question. Do you consider salt as necessary to the food of 
the natives, and the want of it a great deprivation of comfort? 

Answer. The food of the people in Bengal is chiefly boiled 
rice, which without salt is a most insipid article. — 

Question. Do yousuppose that a reduction in the price, 
and an improvement in the qvality, would tend to any very 
considerable increase of consumption? 

Answer. Salt, being an absolute necessary of life, is now 
purchased even by the poorest individuals at the sacrifice of 
every other kind of seasoning, and of every kind of food but 
rice, the staff of life. Ifsalt were rendered cheaper and better, 
it would greatly promote the common comforts of the people. 
I do not know that it would immediately cause a very consi- 
derable increase of consumption. But to a certain extent it 
would, undoubtedly; and from its cheapness 1t would be used 
by the people for seasoning the fond of cattle, for which pur- 
pose large quantities were used before the Government mono- 
poly. The poorer classes, at all events, would not be com- 
pelled to sacrifice other comforts to procure it, 

Question. To what extent is the salt of the Bengal monopo- 
ly adulterated before it reaches the consumer ? 

Answer. The adulteration of salt is carried to an enor- 
mous extent by mixing it with one-third, or even one-half, 
ofearth, until, instead of being like sal/, it more resembles the 
eartho{ which it is compored. Persons in comfortable cir 
cumstances generally purify it over again before they use it, or 
purchase it already refined, often at double the common price; 
butthe poorer classes cannot afford the expense of either. 

Question. Whatis the retail price of saltin Calcutta? 

Answer. The price of adulieruted salt, at the time of my 
departure from India, was seven or eight seers for a rupee, or 
fifty cents for sixteen pounds, (one dollar and a half per bush- 
el.) Pure salt costs fifty cents for nine pounds, (thice dollars a 
bushel.) 


Examination of Holt Mackenzie, esq. 

Question. Ate you of opinion that, if salt of a better quality 
could be supplied at a lower price tothe ultimate consumer, a 
very considerable increase might take piace in the quantity con- 
sumed throughout the country? 

Answer. I have no doubt at all upon the point. I believe 
that many of the natives are very partially supplied with salt, 
and that what they do consume has much foreign matter mixed 
with it. 

Question. What arethe circumstances under which salt is 
manufactured on the cost of Coromandel? 

Answer. It is manufactured on the coast of Coromandel as 
in]Bengal, on account of Government, Itis produced by solar 
evaporativn, aad at alow price. 

Question. In what state is the salt generally sold to the re- 
tailer? Isit as pure as when supplied by the Government, or 
is it adulterated after it is sold by the Government? 

Answer. I have been told that, to increase the quantity, 
dirt or sand is sometimes thrown in. 

Question. What is the present amount of the salt monopo- 
ly in Bengal? 

Answer. It would be safe to estimate it at 1,4°0,000 pounds 
sterling, or 7,000,000 of dollars, annually. 

Question. Will you inform the committee in what part of 
Bengal the salt monopoly is carried on? 

Answer. It is manufactured in Cuttack and the mouth of 
the Ganges principally. 

Question. What is the mode of operation? 
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Answer. Thereare six manufacturing agencies, which em- 
pley a vast number of people who contract to make the salt. 
Question. Is each agency attended by a European salt 
agent? 

Auswer. By an officer of the company, 

Question. When the saliis delivered, how is it disposed of ? 

Answer. It is cariied to the Government agencies, 

oe What is the comparative merit of the two kinds of 
salt 1 


Answer. ‘The value of unborled salt has greatly increased. 
Question. Does 


not the duty on salt amount almost to a pro- 
hibition ? 
Answer. It does 
Question. Is it not limited to a certain quantiry? 
Answer. Undoubtedly itis. This isthe spirit of all the East 
India Company’s monopolies. LU they were to supply the mar 


ket equal to the demand, ata lair price, one cannotsay to what 
extent the Consumption would go. ‘The consumption would 
be incalculable, by bringing tt within the reach of ch consumer. 
We see this in cotlee, sugar, and every article upon whieh the 
duty bas been reduced 

Question. Can salt be produced in large quantities on the 
Coromandel] coast? 

Answer. Itis naturally produced in immense quantities by 
solur evaporation. Vt istrong, good, coarse ealt ‘ 

Question. How is sait produced in the Bengal provinces? 

Answer. By collecting the surface earth, and very often 
ploughing the banks of the river to increase the deposite, Glter- 
ing the water through it, and boiling the brine inte sale 

Question. How isthe East India Company able to preserve 
its monopoly? 

Answer. By a branch of police under the direction of 
thesallagent. Onthe coast of Cor ynamdel the salt forme 
by solar evaporation inlarge quantities, and the natives ar 
forced to destroy it for the purpose of preserving the compu 
ny’s monopoly. 

Question. What isthe price of salt to the consumer? 

Answer. F'rom six hundred to one thousand per cent 
upon first cost 

Question. Hlow was salt;manufactured before the mono 
poly? 

Answer. Salt pans were ranged parallel to the coast. Into 
these the sea was admitted, and salt was formed by sclar era 
poration.” 

Having read the statements of these two wit- 

nesses, thus taken before a se'ect committee of the 
British House of Commons, Mr. B. said that those 
Senators who wished to sce further evidence to the 
same effect, might find itin the British parliamen- 
lary papers, now in the library of Congress. For 
himself, he would read no more, but would make 
some use of that which he had read. He would 
rua the parallel, in a few particulars, between the 
Asiatic and the American monopolies. He would 
compare them ata few points; and show the Se- 
nate with what faithfal similitude—with what pre- 
cise resemblance—the spirit of monopoly conducted 
its operations in two regions so distant from each 
other, and how exactly they came to the same re- 
sults, at the same time, on the two opposite sides of 
the globe. 
1. Asto the adulteration. The fact of adultera- 
tion—wilfal, intentional adulteration, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the quantity—was proved in 
both cases. The quantum of adulteration was 
proved also to be about the same in each case, and 
to be about the one-half. Thos, in the fact, and 
in the quantum of adulteration, the two monopo- 
lies were on a par; but when we come to the adul- 
ferating ingredient, the parallel ceased, and the 
advantage was on the side of the Asiatics. They 
used an innocent ingredient, to wit, earth and sand; 
while the American monopolizers used bittern and 
lime; poisonous ingrediea!s which promote, instead 
of preventicg putrescence, counteract the properties 
of the salt, and do mischief to the provisions which 
are put up with it. 

2. As to the measure. This is proved to be by 
the pound, and net by the measured bushel, in 
each case. But here again the Asiatic monopoli- 
zer is the fairest of the two; he gives 56 instead of 
50 pounds of his stuff for a bushel; and he gives 
full weight, not lick weight; he does not compel the 
purchaser to take 25 pounds weight of wood for 
saltinevery barrel; nor does he compel the pur- 
chaser to pay for what has been lost by leakage, 
dryage, wasiage, and exposure to the weather. 

3. In the price. This is proved to be near the 
same in both instances. The price for adulterated 
salt in the Asiatic monopoly was about $1 50 for 
56 pounds: for purified salt, he double of that; 
which would bring the price to aout $4 50 for 
the measured bushel of #4 pounds. This weuld 
make the peck cost about $1 124 cents; and this 
may be assumed to be about the common price 
of Kanhawa salt in the greater part of the West. 
A dollar a peck! al ; 

4. Inthe districted distribution. Ia this the two 
monopolies are proved to be identical. The Eng- 
lish Kast India Company divide the vast region of 


their Asia into salt districts, justas our Ametican 
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monopolizers divide oul the vast valley of Missis- 
sippi. The bourdaries of the salt districts are de- 
fined in the two regions; and each di«trict placed 
under the care of agents, wih an alluve! quantity 
of salt to each, with orders to seil at prices which 
may be increased according to ciicamsiances. The 
orders given 'o these agents are supreme and abso- 
Jute. No agent can disobey them; no power can 
repeal the.n; nu supplications or remonstrances cau 
sofien them. 

5. In the suppressed produc'ion. Here again 
the corduct of the two compasies is the same; 
their object the same; the resu t to the community 
the same. No difference between them, but in the 
mode of operating, and that difference resulting 
from pesiiion and power. The American mono- 
polizers operate by the moneyed power, and with 
the aid of banks. They borrow money and rent 
the salt wells to le idle; they pay owners of wel’s 
not to work them; they pay other ownels uot to 
open new wells. Thus, am«ng as, they suppress 
the production, by preventing the manufacture of 
galt. Im Asia, the monopolizers operate by the 
military power. Having a standing army at its 
command, the Engli-h East India Company sends 
out detachments of troops to compe! the natives to 
g down tw the sea shore, and there destroy the 
pure salt which the sun has mace for them out of 
the sea walter, and which they micht use almost 
without price and without trouble. This benz 
destroyed, the unhappy people must then go to the 
company’s agents, an! purcnase their adultera'ed 
stuff at the rate of 600 to 1,0.0 per cenium profit 
to the company. 

6. Inthe scant snpp'y. This is the same under 
both monopulies. ‘The sopply of salt allowed toa 
disinet is always below the wan's of the disirict, 
in order to increase the demand, to augment the 
price, and to compel the purchaser to take such as 
he can get. . 

7. In ready money pay. Here again the paral- 
lel is complete. Tne exaction of money in hand 
for salt is equally rigorous on the banks of the 
Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter, as on 
the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi. The 
credit system has no application to the salt trade in 
either place. 

Such is the spirit of monopoly! Such the work- 
ings of this fell spirit! Such its enormiies and 
oppressions! and that in the most free as weil as 
in the most evslaved of countries—in America as 
well as in Asia—on the oppose sides of the globe 
—anid at the distance of the carih’s entire Clameier 
apart! and allthis nthe nneiecnth ceniury! In 
an age when people were reading, with astonish- 
ment, of the monopelies which existed in Europe 
two hundred year- age, and expressing theira naze- 
ment thatsuch things could have existed; end yet 
not one of which waseqval to the enormil-s of 
the salt monopoly existing in our own day, in our 
own country, and under a furm of Government 
which ests upon the eyuali'y of laws and mghis. 

The peopie of India, continued Mr. B came 
to London to solicit, from the British Parliament, 
the suppression of the monopoly which affi cted 
aod oppressed them: the pe. ple of the West appear 
atthe bar of their own Congres: te solicit s milar 
relief. They prove up their case in the documen! 
of testimeny which has been produced, and of 
which the Senate hes ordered ten thousand copes 
to be prin‘ed. Nota doubt of the truth of the tes 
timony can remain upon the miods of any one; if 
{it did, the amount of the evidence covld be in- 
creased an hundred fold. Whth this proof in ther 
hand, the peopie of the West appear at your bar, 
and ask for relief; not by interfering with the 
property of ‘he monopolizers; for wih that Con- 
gress has novhing to do. It belongs to the State of 
Virginia to regulate a local eencein wishin her |- 
mits; andshe might aci jus ly by thecommun'ty, and 
beueficially forthe proprietors, to tollow the ex- 
amp e of other counties (and even her own in the 
case of tobacco, flour, and provisions ) andes'ablish 
an inspection over the measure and purity of sa't 
Such an inspection mizht prove 'o be as benefi- 
cial to the ownersof the property 2s to the con- 
gumers of the salt. But that is not the question 
here. Congre:s kas nothing 'o do with j'; :t has no 
power over the property or conduct of the monopo- 
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lizers. Batit has power over its own revenue 
laws—o.er the duy on foreign salt—that duty 
without which the monepolizers would in vain 
combine with banks, ard in vaio rent wells to let 
them lie idl! The cuty impedes the importation 
of foreign salt; it thruws what is imported into 
the hands of regraters; it makes them masters 
of the foreign importation as well of the domes- 
tic production; it enables this g’'gantic monopoly 
which besirides as a colossus the vas’ valley of the 
Mississippi; it enables this co'e-sas 'o plant one foot 
firm'y in the city of New Orleans, while the other ie- 
mains deeply roo'ed on the Kanawha and the Holston. 
This is what the duty on the foreign aricie 
does. That duty is the egis of the monopoli- 
zers. I! is their shield and protection—the indispen- 
sable ally, without which all their combinations 
would be defective and vain. It frees them from 
cometition, the only thi g they dread. It frees 
them from the only competition which can 
ecniend with them—which can bring them toa 
just price, a fair measure, a pure article, and 
a full supply. The people of the West ask for the 
abolition of this duty—for the cessation of this pro- 
fection to monopolizers, They ask for a free trade 
in salt; that artic’e which, in the cata'ogue of human 
and brute wants, ranks next alter bread and grass. 
They ask for free ingress to the inexhaustible sup- 
plies of this article, which the Guif of Mex'co pre- 
sents at the mouth cf their great river, aod which 
the Federal tax repu'sss from our shore. They 
ask that salt may be freed from tax and mcnopoly 
in a country where luxuries and trifles—silks and 
perfumes—are free! 

This is what they ask—a free trade in salt, and 
no aid to the monopolizers. Tnis is their pe- 
tition—this the applicatios of the people of the 
West. It is certainly a reasonable request, and 
such, it would seem, as could hardly te op- | 
posed, but opposed it is; oppesed it has been, and 
opposed it will be; and that with an energy and 
desperation which do honor to a bet’er cause. Ne- 
ver has any thing been resisted on thie floor w:th 
more vehement determination than the repeal 
of the salt tax; and powerful is the combina- 
tion of interest and talent which now resist it. 
The salt manufacturers, the We-tern monopoli- 
zers, the Northeastern fisheries, the authors of the 
compromise act, a!l stand together to resist this 
repeal; and they constitute a formidable oppusi- 
lioa to my bill. Uafounded, unreasonable, and 
unjust as this Opposition is, it is yet too pow- 
erful tobe coutemned. It is able, with its combined 
strength and its delusive arguments, to obsiruct 
and impede our atiempt, and to keep up an 
Odious tax, fundamentally wrong in it-elf, and the 
parent of the heartless monopoly which now af-* 
flies the West. It becomes my duty, as the au- 
thor of the repeal bill, to review this opposition— 
to examine its arguments—to show their nulliiy— 
and to convince the Senaie that such an oppo- | 
sition and such arguments ougiit not to be al- | 
lowed to defeat the great measure which I pro- 
pose. This review I will make; and will exa- | 
mine in their o:der, and briefly, the interests and 
the arguments which oppose the suppression of the 
salt tax. 

1, The compromi<e act, as it is called, of 1833. 
At the head cf all the elements of epsosition to my 
bill, stands this act and its authc rs; this act which 
released luxuries from taxation, and lefi taxes 
upon necessaries—which no two euth<rities can 
ce nstrue alike—which re'uced doties without re- 
ducing the drawbacks founded upen them—which 
undertakes to tie up the hands of Congress 1i!! 1842, 
and to regulate its consiitutional action aficrwards 
—which adjourned, without seuJing, the tariff ques- 
tion, This act and its awhors [M-ssrs. Clay and 
Catnoun] oppose my bill, and pretend it will be 
a breach of the compromise to touch the question 
before the year 1842. Not admitirg the sanctity 
of thatact in any respec’; protesting against its 
pretensions t»inviolabili'y; believing 1 to te the 
mostinjud.cious, incomprehensib'e and fau ty act 
thatever appeared on the statute b ok, I proceed 
'0 Oppose compromi-e to compromise, end to 
show tha’ there are nol-ss than three so!emn 
compromises in favor of the repeal of this odious 
(ax; the whole of which have thus far been viola- 














ted. The frst of these compromises wes in the 
enactment of the law iself, wnich limited its dara. 
tion to @ continuance of tne war with Gr.g: 
Britain, “and for one year thereafter, and no onze,» 
It was a war tax, lai: a'ter the war was d-clare 
lim’t«d to the war and to one yearthereafier; and ey. 
cept for this limitation could not have becn laid a 
all. The history of the act, as given in the report op 
tne fishing bounties and allowances tevived at 
the same time, and the words of the act itsejf 
proves this. The concluding section of the act jg 
in these werds: ** That this act shall continue in force 
uniil the termination of the warin which the United 
Stats ere now engaged with Great Britain, and 
Jor one year thereafter, and no longer.” Such was 
the c mpromise on which the revival of the 
salt du'y was obtained in 1813; but even then 
there was a strong opposition to it. Many 
Sagacious statesmen, opposed at all times to 
a sali tax, and knowing how difficult it was to re. 
peal a tax after it wes orce laid, and how easy jt 
was to violate the conditions upon which it was 
vbtained, refused altogether to vote-for i); and pre- 
ferred to raise the means for carrying on the war 
from taxes cn any thing else. Among these was 
the venerable Mr, Macon, of North Carolina, who 
utterly refused to vote for the act—recorded his 
name, and lifted his voice, against it—and de. 
clared his belief that he should never see the tar 
relinquished. His forebodings were prophetic: 
more than a quarier of a century has elaps:d since 
the termination ef the war, and the tax still con- 
tinues. It should have ceased in February, 1816; 
for the war terminated in February, 1815; instead 
ef that it 1s still in foree in 1840. Thus, the first 
compiomise for the cessation of the act, the sacred 
One upon which ils passage was obtained, has 
been volated. The second comprom'se for its 
speedy cessation was in the act for iis continuation 
in the year 1816. That continuance was obtained 
to prevent a deficit of $700,000 in the Treasury, 
and until the public Jands in Alabamaand Missis- 
sippi conld be brought into market to supply that 
sum. The documeston the fishing bounties and 
allowances proves thi-; and, at page 24, contains 
this statement, in a Jetier from the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. Afier 
giving a view of the finances, he (Mr. Crawford] 
says: ‘It therefore appears that, if the salt tox shall be 
repealed, there will be a deficit in the revenue of more 
than $700,000 annually, until the proceeds of the sales 
of the landsin the State of Mississippi and in the Ala 
bama Territory shall be applicable to the current ez- 
penses of the Government.” Upon this sta‘ement, 
the act was contnued, and continued generally, 
withcut naming how jong, to meet the conlingency 
of the f.rthcoming sales of public lands in 
the Southwest. The sales came on in 1817 
and 1818, and prodaced far more than 
the $700,000 required; and the tax sheuld 
then have been disconunued; but it was not; 
and here is the breach of the second compromise 
for the ces-ation of she salt tax. But the contin- 
gency did not cccur without an attempt to repeal 
it: the year 1818 saw two such allempts—one in 
each House of Congress—and these were defeated 
from a patriotic desire to extinguish, in a bref re- 
riod, the na'ional debt which was then drawing so 
large an interest. Mr. Lowndes, chairman of the 
Commitiee of Ways and Means, made a report in 
favor of continuing taxes for that patriotic purpose, 
and calculaied the tetal extinction of the deot by 
the year 12:27. With this vew he recommended 
ihe continua'ion of several taxes, and among the 
rest that of the du'y on salt. This patriotic policy 
preveiled. The attempts to repeal the act failed, 
and failed on the sole ground of keeping it up until 
the public debt was paid. That debt has been 
paid, not in 1827, as calculated by Mr. Lowndes, 
but in 1834, uoder the most eloriovs administra- 
tion of President Jackson. The debt has been 
prid near seven years. President Jackson, like 
Mr Jefferson, recommended the suppression of 
this tax in the last year of his administration; yet 
it continue: and thus is violated the third 
compromise for the cessation of thetax. Thre 
compromises to discontinue the tax have been vi- 
olated; and now anew compromise, made under 
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extravidinary circumstances, aod without the Jeast | Alt this rate, ii tree fom duty, salt: would vecome 


relerence 10 that tax, is set up to continue it again; 
—to proiract its existence vntil 1842—and thea wo 
throw it into hotch potch with all the multifarious 
objects of a general tariff bill, to be again compro- 
mired, and imposed upon the couniry in the chaf- 
jering and bargaining arrangements to which such 
abil is subject. And this is tie spirit of taxa- 
tion! All agreements to limit the duration of taxes 
sre void: all agieements to continue them are 
sacred. 

9, That the du'y is already greatly reduced, and 
is going down as fast as the general interests of the 
country will permit. This is what is also siid by 
the authors of the act of 1833, (Messis. Cray and 
CaLwoun,) and wpen which they resis: my bill. 
Bat this isan error—an error ot fact; and para 
doxical as the assertion may appear, I caa say 
there is but little reduction in the rate of the salt 
duty—in some kinds none at all—al'hough the duty 
bas gone down from twenty cents to six cents on 
the bushel. This is an assertion no less actually 
troe, than apparently false. The document No. 
368—the repor: on the salt duties and fishing boun- 
ties—explains it, and shows that the price of salt, 
the sun made salt, hag been deciining all over the 
world for the last twenty years, and has actually 
declined about in the proportion to the reduction of 
our duty; #0 that the rate of the duty remains about 
thesame. The duty which was abvut 100 per 
centum on the value at 20 cents a bushel, is still 
about the same at 6cents, The document men- 
tioned contains, at page 79, a table of the cost of 
raltin all the countries from which we obtain it— 
nearly forty in number—show:ng the respective 
prices for a series of years, from 1822 to 1838. This 
table shows that the cost of all the salt which we 
receive from abroad, except that from Liverpool, 
bas regularly and largely declined during that time; 
that all sun made salt, the only sirong and pure 
kind, has actually undergone a decline of from one 
half to two-thirds in that time. This isan impor- 
tant view of the subject, and deserves to be substan- 
tiated by particular references. I will give these 
references, beginning with the West Indies, our 
nearest fountain of supply, and a fountain able to 
supply us, without any other limit on the quantity 
than the limits to the quantum of sunshine and sea 
water. Thus the salt of the British West Indies, 
(Turks Island, and other Bahama islands) from 
which we receive about seven hundred thousand 
bushels annually, has declined in price, in the pe- 
riod mentioned, from 14 to 10 cents. That of the 
Datch West Indies, from which we receive about 
four hundred thousand bushels annually, the 
price has gone down from 18 cents to 7 cents. 
That of the Swedish West Indies has gone down 
from 19 to 7; that of ihe Danish, from 22 to 7; that 
of the French, from 21 to 7; thatof the Spanish, 


from 1510 8. Such is the gratifying reduction of | 


the price of salt in the Gulf of Mexico—ihe imme- 
diate neighborhood of the great West—the point 
to which the Western trade tends—and the most 
ready and convenient fountain of supply which we 
can have for salt. On all this salt the duty may 
still be said to be what it was twenty years ago, 
namely, 100 per centum on the value; and, there- 
fore, it is an error to suppose that the duty is rapid- 
ly diminishing, and go ng down as fast as the g-ne- 
ral interest permits. Io ail other countres from 
which we obtain alum salt, and all salt made by 
selar evaporation out of sea water, comes under 
that description; from all thes countries the same 
results are mire or less perceivabe. Tous, from 
Colombia, the price is reiuced trom 10 cents to 5; 
from the Argenune Republic, from 25 t» 7; from 
the Atlantic coast of Spain, from 7 to 4 cenis; 
from is Mediterranean coast, from 9to 4 cents; 
from Portaga!, fiom 10 to 6 cent:; from the south- 
ern coast of France, from 8 to 7; fiom uther coun- 
tries and islands in the Mediterranean and Ad:ia- 
tic seas, the price has declined from 7, 6, and 5 
cen's, to 4, 3, and 2. | omit fractions in all cases, 
and give the round numbers nearest the sum. It 
18, therefore, seen that the price of the sun-made 
salt has been decrea<ing all over the world for the 
last twenty years, and there is no telling how much 
lower it will go, but probably will become as cheap 
in the Gulf of Mexico as in the Mediterranean sea. 
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the universal ballast of allships tracing in the 
warm latitudes which produce it; and, being thus 
the universal bella:t, it would ne sod at frsicost 
in ali cur seaport towns. ‘This is whi the goad ot 
ihe country requies, and what our tax on the arii- 
cle now prevents, Upon this state ot facts Mr. B. 
rested tie assertion, that the ra’e of the sali du'y 
was asgreatas ever, and thi tota! avol.ton, noi 
reduction, was whal the good of the country 1e- 
quired. 

3. That the duty will be reduced, in 1842, to 
twenty per centum on the value. This is whatthe 
authors of the comprom se say, and they seem to 
think that salt may very well continue to bear that 
culy intime tocome. To this I utterly object, and 
for many reasons: and first, because sali is au arti- 
cle of prime necessity, and universal consumpiion, 
and ougnt to be as free from tax as air and water; 
secondly, because any tax, no matier wha!, wil! an- 
swer the purposes of the Western monopolizers, 
by enabling them to engross the foreign salt which 
is subject to duty in New Orlean:; thirdly, because 
any tax, no mater what, will bea pretext for keep- 
ing up the fishing bounties and allowances, now 
drawing $320 000 annually from the Treasury, of 
which two-hirds are unduly drawn; fourthly, be- 
cause anv culty, no matter what, will keep up the 
custom-house standard of weight for mrasure—of 
fifiy-s:'x pounds for th bushe!— which has improved 
in'o fifty pounds by the regraters and mon polizers, 
and whereby the consumer lores 34 pounds in th 
bushel. Mr. B. said that this substitution of 
weight for measure—this substitution of a false for 
a true bushe|—was one of the great abuses of the 
salt trade of the West; and ils origin was clearly 
traceable to the salt revenue laws, and to the tor- 
tuous and crooked policy of General Hamilion. It 
was one of his contrivances for increasing a tax 
without seeming to increase it; and while this was 
his only object in the year 1792, when, as Secre- 
tary ot the Treasury, he recommended this change, 
yet it has led to a most injurious and !a-ting impo- 
sition in the measure of salt, which has spread ali 
over the Western couniry, and is now fully exem- 
plified in the exhibitions of the “‘lick weight’? which 
have been made to th: Senate, and by which 
barrels lacking one-fouth of being full, and 
only capable of contaming two and a half, 
or three, or four and a half bushels, if filled 
to the brim, are forced upon the purchaser for 
five bushels, six bushe!s, rnine bushels. Ail this 
has its root and origia in our cusiom house substi- 
tution of weight fur measure; and it Is necessary 
to abolish that process entirely—to keep the salt 
away from the cus'om-house altogeiher—in order 
to let the measured bu-h-l re-establish itself under 
the laws of the States, and ty the eqaity and fair 
dealing of the importers and purchasers. Mr. B. 
said that he could not leave this topic without veri- 
fying what he had said in relation tothe substitut on 
of the weighed for the mea-ured bushel. It was a 
point of great moment to tie people of the Wes", 
and was but imperfectly understood by them. They 
knew the evil, but not its source, nor where to ap- 
p'y the remed+. The report on the fisaing boun- 
ties and salt duty would expa‘nital!; and for this 
purpose he read an extract from that report, at 
pages 12 and 13. It was as follows: 

Act or May 2, 1792. 


“This act raises the duty on salt by the indirect means of al- 
tering and reducing thestandard of the bushel, substituting a 
weighed bushel of fifty-six pounds for a measured bushel of 
eighty-four pounds, and increasing the fishing allowances in the 
same proportion. The history of this change in the bushel, 
which, at the time, increased a tax on a necessary of life without 
professing to raise it, and which has been attended ever since, 
and is now attended, with euch injurious consequences in the 
West, may be traced to its source in General Hamilton’s fiuan- 
cial reports, as fo!lows. 

“Ou the 16th f March, 1792, the Secretary of the Treasury 
(General*Hamilton) reported in favor of raising additional sup- 

lies for the support of the Government and the defence of the 

rontiers; and, among other means of increasing the revenue 
from imposts, recommended the salt duty to be calculated upon 
the weight, instead of the measure; and that fifty-six pounds 
should be counted fur a bushel. His recommendation was as 
follows: 

>It is represented that the duty on salt operates unequal'y, 
from the consilerable dfference in weight, In proportion to 
Sa of different kinds of salt: a bushel weighig from 
about fitty six to upwards of eigh'y weight. It would have an 
equalizing effect if the bushel were defined by weight; and, if 
fitty-six pounds were taken as the standard, a valuable acces- 
sion to the revenue would result.’.—( American State Popers, 
vol. 6, page 160.) 
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“To the seme report, at page 161, the Secretary, under the 
heatof * Estimate of prodadie additional revenue from the 
proposed du ies," ears 

“Salt, irom the equalizing regulation proposed, will probe 
bly yiell one sixth more, or 'wo cents per bushel; which, on 
two millions of bashels, woul! yield g40,000.’ 

“This recommendation of G nerai Hamilton had ite effect. 
To tW) mouths therealter tio weighed bushel was established 
by law. Tie se: of May 2 1792, en led ‘An act for rateing 
@ further sum of money for the protection of the frontiers, 
and for other purposes therein mentioned,’ increases the du- 
hes on many ariicies; and with reapec: to salt, and the fishing 
bounties and allowances, made the followme provisions: 

*‘Sgc. 3. That, from and after the last day of June next, in 
computing the duty heretofore lad upon salt, a buehel of eat 
shall he deemed not to exceed the weight of filly-six poundsl 
avoirdupoie; and, as ulien @s the actual buehel of salt shal 
exced the said weight, euch salt shal! be charged in the propor. 


ton ef the present rate of duy per Sushel, tor every filty-eix 
pounds of ite aciual weight.’ 

“Phis is the act which has introduced into some parte of the 
United S:ates the idea of selling salt by the weighed instead of 
the measured bushel, and hasled to one of the greatest im b 
tions now practised by the eait monopolizers of the West 
Inproving upon the idea of this weight tor measure, they re 
duce th» fifty-six to fifty pounds; they then seli by lick weight, 
which is always below true weight, and frequently as much 
as twenty or thirty per cent below it. Thus, to raise the salt 
tax indirectly. by diminishing the bushel, an immense and per 
manent injury has been inflicted upon the Western States, 
where the weighed bushel prevails, and a false idea of the na: 
tional supply is created; for, when we say 60 many bushels 
imported, or manufactured. the mind is deceived—for they are 
not, measured bushels weighing eighty-four pounds, but 
weighed bushels, one-third less than the measured bushel. 
The reported importation of seven millions of bushels per an. 
num, is but a litle upwards of four millions. Such are the 
consequences of a single indirect, and apparently, a emall in- 
direct movement in legislation! To increase the eult revenue 
in 1792, by altering the standard of the bushel, the nauon, and 
especially the whole Western country, has since been cheated 
out of one-third of its salt; and since the monopoly in the West, 


the cheatin that quarter (lick weight and adulteration being 
considered) is fully ene-half. 

“But this change in the salt measure, though introduced into 
our lawson the recommendation of General Hamilton, and as 
an indirect mode ef increasing the duty, was not original with 
him: i. had previously been done, and for the same purpose, in 
Great Biitain. Fifty-six pounds to the bushel bad there been 
adopted, in order to increase the number of bushels, and thus 
augment the product of the tax. By thiscontrivance, the salt 
tax, both in England and America, while nominally on the 
bushe', was, in reality, on two-thirds of a bushel; but, in the 
year ls22, the English relieved-themselves from this imposi- 
tion, and from all tbe burdens of the sait tax, by repealing it tn 
toto, and making salt free of tax in that country.” 


With this explanation of the manner in which 
the weighed bushel was brovght into use in our 
country, and a dec'araticn that 2) per centum was 
just as bad as 20 cenis on the bushel, Mr. B. pro- 
ceeded to notice the next of the objectiens which 
the sticklers for the compromise, as it was called, 
interposed to his bill. It was: 

4. That salt must wait for the general regula- 
tion of the tariff, and be taken up ai the same time 
with all other articles, and be incladed in the cene- 
ral bill which setUes and arranges all the duties, 
To this, said Mr. B. I utterly object. I object to 
postponing this artic'e to a generai seitlement day, 
then to be mixed up with ail other articles, to abide 
the bargaining arrangements to which every gene- 
ral tariff bill is liable. To ail this 1 object. Ictaim 
fur salta distinct and separate consideration—a 
trial by itself—a fecision upon i's own meri s; and 
that for many and u'gent rea.ons, of which I will 
mention a few; the rest being implied or included 
in other parts of my speech. And first, I say that 
the salt tax is new wrongtully, a m: si fraudalently, 
upon our sta'ute book—that it is there in violation 
of three compromises—the Ore upon which it was 
enacied in 1813—the one upon whch it was con- 
tinued in 1816—and the one upon which i's repeal 
was prevented in 18128: and being thus wropgtully 
there, honor and goo! fanh require it to te taken 
off. Sreondly, | ciaim for it a separate cons dera- 
tion, because salt is an articl- which stands alone 
in the economy of nature, having nevher tival nor 
substitute; and being of ind s, ev sabe use, and uni- 
versal consumption. From the palace to the cote 
tage—from the ox to the epicure, neither man nor 
beast can do without it, nor find a subst tate four it, 
Such an article should not be thrown into hétch- 
potch with luxaries and trifles in a general tariff 
law. Thirdly, s:lt is now an aitc'e which stands 
alone in our statute b’ ok. The dutv on it was 1e- 
pealed by a separate eci in 1807—revived by a te- 
parate act in 1813—continued by.a separate act in 
1816—partly repeal-d by a separate act in 1830;— 
and the only law on tie stati te bvok which now 
keeps it alive, sa separate act. Tous, this tax 
now stands al: ne in our reveoue code; and by it- 
seif let it continue to stand, or Jetit fall. It isa 
tax too odious and execrable to be honored with 
company in its life, or solaced with companions in 
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its death. Fourthly, I claim for salt a separate act 
-becauxe, when the authors of the compromise act 
framed their general bill, and arranged their long 
list of free articles—most of them articles of luxu- 
ry, and many the merest trifles; when this was 
done, salt was not admitted into the favored list. 
This famous compromise act gives us a free trade 
in linens, silks, shawls, and cambrics; in camo- 
mile flowers, coriander seed, and catsup; in es- 
sence of bergamot, and otto of roses; in rattans and 
reeds; in tortoise shell combs, and juniper berries, 
and other berries; in cochineal and opium; in 
emory, sulphur, borax, oxhorn tips, aqua fortis, 
and tartaric acids: it givesusa_ tree trade in all 
these luxuries at.d trifles, and in many others, “too 
tedious to enumerate,” and leaves a tax upon salt! 
and now the effort isto prevent the salt tax from 
being abolished in a separate bill, after refusing to 
inclade it inthe exemptions of a general law! 
Such are the impediments by which we are met— 
such the obsiacles which oppose our progress ! ob- 
stacles which extort the exclamation, when will the 
proper time come—what will the proper form 
be—to repeal a salt tax?) Aud to this inquiry, ex- 
perience and the past, answer, Never, until the 
people take the question into their own hands, and 
fix the term for the end of their own wrongs. 

5. Protection to ths domestic manufacture. This 
iS a reason urged by many to keep up the duty; but 
there are answers which invalidate it. 1. Fifty 
years of protective duty has not answered the 
purposes of protection—has not given to the 
country an adequate supply of a better and a 
cheaper artic'e. The salt, of the West espe- 
cially, is sull hgh in price, and inferior in quality. 
2 Ithas not produced a supply of alum salt at 
all; the Western salt works cannot produce i'; 
no artificial process can ever make it. The whole 
West is now dependent, and mus! forever be depend- 
ent on the sea andthe sun for a supply of this kind 
of salt; without which beef and pork cannot be 
pickled; bacon cannot be sent to the Sonth, and 
butter becomes rancid. No amount of protec- 
tion can produce a home supply of thisarticle; and 
it is folly and tyranny to try it. The West must 
continue to purchase the sun made sal', cost what 
it may, and although the domestic’ salt should be 
furnished gratis. 3. If protection was just or ne- 
cessary, freight and dis‘ance wou'd give it. The 
cential paris of the valley of the Mississippi are 
twelve or fitteen hundred miles from New Orleans; 
many pa:ts of the valley are two thousand miles 
and upwards from that port. The transportation 
of salt over ths long distance, must be several 
limes more than its original cest—must be equal 
to a protecting duty of several hundied per cent. 
This is sufficient, if protection can do any good. 
A duty uocn the foreign salt, in addition to this 
expense of transportation, Can answer no purpi se 
but to fester monopolies and oppre.s the con- 
sumer. 4. Besides ail this, the proieciive princi- 
ple is surrendered by the compromise; it is given 
up; and, if it was not, it would be an outrage to 
any legislative body to ask protection for such 
maoufacior.cs of salt as we have had disclos-d in 
the evidence. Protection to what? To monopo- 
lies! To deal wells—adulteration—suppressed 
production—peck bushels—extortionate price— 
districted distribution—agency regulation—stinted 
allowance! Wo tothe man who stands up and 
demands protection for such abominations ! 

6. The fishing bounties and allowances, for the 
keeping up of which the substratum of a sali tax 
isan indispensable foundation. Here, said Mr. 
B inthis strange cbjection we have the exemplifi- 
cation of the evils of careless and e:roncous legis- 
latibn. By an errorin the compromise act, and 
ihe previous act reducing the duty on salt, the 
strange effect is produced of converting the greatest 
consumers of salt into the suppoiters of a salt tax 
—converting the former greatest enemies of this 
iax in‘o its greatest friends! This is the cas> with 
the Norikea.iera fisheries, the great consumers of 
salt, and formerly the great enemies of the tax 
upon it. Th's interest was the first to memorialize 
Congress against the salt duty fifiy years ago; their 
Representatives voted unanimously, with the ex- 
ception of iwo voices, for the repeal of the tax ia 
1807; they voted nearly unanimously against the 


temporary revival of the duty, as a war tax, in 
1813; now they are for it; aad this strange conver- 
sion is the effect of our own faulty and vicious 
legislation, in reducing duties, and no: reducing the 
drawbacks dependent upon them. The fishing 
bounties and allowances are a drawback of the 
salt duty—a drawback of the duty pa‘d by the 
fishermen on that part of their fish which should 
be exported from the United States; and being a 
drawback, there was no profit atiending it so long 
as the drawback and the duty were the same. Bat 
these have been rendered unequal by the blunders 
ef recent legislation; the duty is reduced two-thirds, 
while the bounties and allowances remain what 
they were! Thus a tax has become a profit! two- 
thirds of these bounties and allowances have become 
clear gains; next year all will be clear gain; and 
the year after, the whole salt revenue of the Union 
will be insufficient to pay the drawback upon it!— 
a drawback it will be, with a vengeance, when it 
takes all, and more too, to pay it! Far from being 
a reason for keeping up the salt duty, these boun- 
ties and allowances, and especially their present 
condition, are among the strongest reasons for sup- 
pressing it. By the fault of our legislalion, they 
have ceased to be drawbacks, and have generated 
in'o naked bounties—gratuities—out of the Trea- 
sury—the ne plus ultra of the proteciive system! 
This is a state of things which neither the Coastitu- 
tion of the country, nor justice to the community, 
can tolerate. National bounties were proposed by 
General Hamilton, and attempted to be justified on 
the “general welfare doctrine;” but they have been 
scouted as equally unconstitutional and injadicious; 
and, until now, in the case of these fisheries, not 
a voice has been heard in favor of national boun- 
ties since General Hamilton’s report in their behalf 
was overruled by the country near fifty years ago. 
Therecent reason which has been invented for 
bolstering up these bounties to the fisheries, that 
they are in a depressed state, and cannot be kept 
up, to train mariners for the navy, unless by the 
aid of national bounties, is as unfounded in fact, 
as they are unconstitutional in law, and injudicious 
in practice. ‘These fisheries are not in a cepressed 
siate, but in the most prosperous condition of any 
branch of industry in the Union! This is a fact 
about which there will no longer be two opinions. 
The report of the recent committee of the Senate 
on the salt duties and the fishing bounties and al- 
lowances, settles this point, and settles it forever. 
Here is an extract from the report, founded on au- 
theatic data, which must carry conviction to every 
mind: 

“1. As to the depressed and suffering state of these fisheries. 
Very far from that condition is their actual state; and that is 
susceptible of proof which admits of no contestation. The 
proof comes from the fishery itself—from its own returns of its 
own business. In the year 1537, the assessors of each town in 
the State of Massachusetts were required, by an act of the Le 
gislature, to make return to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of all the branches of the manufacturing industry of the 
State, particularly rating the amount of capital invested in each, 
the number of persons employed and its annual product. The 
return necessarily comprehended the fisheries, and exhibited the 
following result for the State: 


| Value. |Hands em-] Capital in- 
ployed. vested. 





Fishery, (whale, cod, and 
mackerel,) 

Oil, Cretined whale and) 
other oil,) 2,030,321 145 


$7,592,2001 20,168 | $12,481,078 


1,135,500 


Iso 622,611 20,313 13.619,578 
“Such is (he state of the Massachusetts tisheries! Close upon 
ten millions of dollars upon a capital of less than fourteen mil- 
lions, managed by twenty thousand persons, and (his for the 











fishing season (so far as cod and mackerel are concerned) of 


three and a half or four months, The proceeds are near $500, 
tor less than the third ef a solar year, to each hand employed. 
They are at the rate of above sixty per centum on the capital 
invested; and that for three months and a half, leaving the fish- 


ermen (exceptthe whalers) the other eight months and a half of 


the year to pursue other avocations, both themselves and their 
ships. And this is to be called a depressed and suffering bu- 
siness, only to be kept alive by Treasury donations annually 
doled cut to it! Compare it with any branch of agricultural! 
industry in other paits of the Union—with the \obacco crop 
of the whole United Siates, with all the capital invested, and all 
the hands employed in the production of that crop, and yielding 
annually an exportable value of about seven or eight millions 
of dollars. Comparethe fisheries, even those of Massachuretis 
alone, with the condition of this great staple, or any other great 
staple of the Southern, Western, and Middle States; make this 
comparison, and it will be seen that the fisheries are in a siate 
of prosperity immeasurably above them. Passing from the 
gross product of the fisheries of Maszachusetts to detailed 
statements confined to cod and mackerel, avd it will be seen 
that, in many places, the results are still more favorable than 
the average of the gross amount woul! give. Thue, for Bos. 


ton, at page 2 of the report, the cod and mackere} fishery 
that place, independent of the whale branch of the busiped” 
thus stated: ~ he 

“*Vesseis employed in the cod and mackerel fishery, |59- “ 
nage of same, 9703; codfish caught, 127,250 quintals; va), 
thereof, $108,509 90; mackerc! caught, 42,266 batrels: Value y 
the same, $320,165; salt used in the cod and mackree! fisher 
142,567 bushels; hands employed, 1,794; capital inves: 
$593,200.’ : 

“Here is a result, in some particulars, more striking thay tk 
cross statement. A capital of less than $600.00) yields q a 
duct, in jess than four months, of more than $700,000: and 
vides, for that ume, upwards of $400 to each Land engaged, ‘ 

“Again: at page 133, the following is found, under the head ' 
Dorchester: 

** Vessels employed in the cod and mackerel fishery, 1¢ to) 
nage of the same, 1,050—codfish canght, 9,000 quintals; valye , 
the same, $25,000—mackerel caught, 5,000 bartels; value of :y, 
same, $35 00U—salt used in the cod and mackere! fishery, 2 (ys 
bushels; hands employed, 128; capital invested, $50,0002 

“Tere, again, is a result far exceeding the profits of any gor 
cultural business: a capital of $50,000 yields $60,000 jn 45, 
months! 128 hands average a dividend of $483 each ! 

“One more instance, and the committee will cease this exam; 
nation. They (referring to the volume itself, in the library of 
Congress, for the ample details which prove these fisheries to 
be quite independent of national bounties) take the tows a) 
Gloucester, for the particular reason that it has lately been 1! 
scene of some excitement in relation to the salt duties and (J 
fishing bounties and allowances, and has sent memorials \ 
Congress to arrest their repeal. At page 9 of the same re port, 
the cod and mackerel fishery of this town, exclusive ofthe whala 
fishery of the same place, is thus stated: 

“ Vessels employed in the cod and mackerel fishery, 221; top 
nage of same, 9,024; codfish caught, 55,15] quintals; value o1 
same, $156,516; mackerel caught, 43,931 barrels; value o 
same, $335 566; salt used in the cod and mackerel fisher 
113,760 bush-ls; hands employed, 1,580; capital investe: 
$319.000,’ 

“This gives, upon a capital of $319,000, a product of abe: 
$522,000, and a dividend of about $339 to the hand: and al! dy 
for a business pursued from three anda half to four months 1, 
the year! 

“Half adezen other towns, taken at random,and limited to (hy 
cod and mackerel fishery, give the following results: 


dy 











Towns. Capital. ) Value. | Hands.) sait 
Bushel. 
——  '- — |---| ------ iia satis 
Plymouth $79,500 | $95,574 | 362 35.409 
Barnstable ‘ . 16,200 | 26.397 | 104 | 6.950 
Chatham . 14,200 | 56,100 | 198 | 18,697 
Eastham : . 10,770 | 30,900 | OL | 6,10) 
Orleans : 33,000 | 91,100 col Stowe 
Wellfleet : - | 64.4556 | 129 700 V5 | +My Oy 








“The commitiee pursue this inquiry no farther; the recul 
siven are sufficient to show that the fisheries are doing well 
far better than any branch of agriculture, and that what they 
want from the Government is a free trade in salt.” 


This, continued Mr. B. is the state of the fishe- 
ries, incomparably more productive than any other 
branch of national industry, and the very last to 
claim a bounty to sustain them. ‘They are now 
prosperous, and have been reguiariy improving 
with the increase of the home market; of which 
they have the exclusive suppiy. They now have 
the monopoly of the market for sevenieen millions 
of people—a people doubling their numbers every 
twenty-five years. This moncpoly is the true 
cause of their great and growing prosperily; and, 
while in possessien of such an advantage, let them 
pot ask for bounties in addition to monopoly. To 
do them justice, many of them do rot. The 
owners of the vessels, who may be ordinary mer- 
chants, are the chief sticklers for bounties, be- 
cause they get three-eighths a piece, while the 
whole crew get but five-eighths among them. Salt, 
free from duty, and consequenily at less than halt 
its present price, with good markets for their fish, 
is all the fishermen need; and this let them have. 

When he had finished answering the objections 
to the repeal of the salt duty, Mr. B. said there 
were numerous arguments in favor of the repeal, 
of an urgent and peculiar naiure, not stated or 
implied in bis previous remarks; a few of which 
he would present to the Senate. Avoiding a repe- 
tition of what he had already presented, he would 
confine himse!f to the peculiar reasons to which he 
had alluded; and, passing over each one with all 
possible brevity, he would claim, for what he said, 
the attention and consideration which was due toa 
subject rising above atl party considerations—con- 
necied with no politics—and solely directed to the 
good of the country. 

1. At the head of these reasons, be placed the 
great consideration of the full use of salt for the 
stock of the Western country; for the horses, ca'tue, 
swine, and sheep of the Gieat West. Stock was 
more or less valuable in every part of the Union; 
but in the West, and especially in the upper half of 
the valley of the Mississippi, 11 was a main source 
of indivigual and of national wealth; and was en- 
titled to every aid which would promote and ir. 
crease its value. Every person knows that salt 
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was indispensable to the well-being of stock in all 
countries, and especially in those which, being far 
from the sea, have not the benefit of saline dews 
on the grass; and where, consequently, all their 
green tood is fresh and watery. Evry person 
knows this; still it is only in Engiand, Frauce, and 
Holland, and-some other European countries, that 
jearned societies, enlightened men, and practical 
farmers, have prosecuted a course of experiments 
io ascertain the full benefit of a free use of salt in 
rearing Stock. In these countries a series of expe- 
riments for more than half a century, have esia- 

plished the fact that a fu'l use of salt will make a 

diference of from one-third to one-half, in the va- 

\ue of stock; that food for stock can be made to go 

pearly twice as far when wellsalted; that the health 

and growth, the flavor, the flesh, milk and butter, 
and the fineness of the hair and wool, and the gene- 
ral improvement of the whole animal, are wonder- 
fally promoted by it; and that no animal will take 

oo much when left to its own will; and that all 

should be allowed to take as much as they please. 

The agricultural books of the countries | have 

mentioned are full of facts and evidence to this ef- 

fect, part of which may be seen in the salt docu- 
ment printed by the order of the Senate at the last 
session. A recapitulation, or even a reference, to 
thee important details, is impossible in a speech; 
but there is One species of stock, the condition of 
which in the United States is se far behind that of 
other countries, that a quotation in relation to it 
may be tolerated, even towards the end of a long 

speech: I speak of sheep; and of the effect which a 

{ree use of salt produces upon the health and growth 

of the animal; upon its fattening; upon the flavor of 

its flesh; and upon the quality of its wool. I quote 
from Young’s Annals; a name which is only to be 
pronounced in an agricultural circle to awaken re- 
spect and command attention; and I take the ex- 
ample which he has drawn from one of the syuth- 
ern provinces of France. He says: 

“In the jurisdiction of Arle, in the county of Provence, there 
rs a district called the Craw, extending in length about six 
leagues, and in breadth about three, the whele surface of which 
is covered with small rough stones, and not a tree or bush to be 
seen in the whole district, except here and there upon the bor- 
ders; yet on thisspot, so seemingly sterile, by the free use of 
salt, more numerous flocks of sheep are bred and reared than 
upon any other common, of equal extent, throughout the whole 
kingdom, And what is no less remarkable, the sheep are heal- 
thier, hardier,and endure the severity of winter with less loss— 
though they have fewer sheep cots for covering them—than 
ihose bred and fed on mote copious pastures; and, besides, they 
have not the advantage of more convenient shelter. Add to this, 
that the wool of the flocks bred and brought up in the Craw is 
wt only the finest in the whole country, but bears the highest 
price of any in France. From hence he concludes that it is to 
the unlimited use of salt that these surprising effects are to be 
ascribed; for it frequently happens that the Craw is so burnt up 
iu the summer that the poor animals are forced to turn up the 
very stones to come at the few blades of grass that grow round 
them, and yet none perish for want of food. Let every exce!- 
lence, therefore, that can reasonably be supposed inherent in 
the herbage, be allowed to it, yet the quantity of it is so small, 
that, without the abundant use of salt, a fourth part of the sheep 
kept in the Craw could not subsist in it. 

“Bat, as a still further demonstration that this astonishing ef- 
fectissolely to be attributed to salt, we have (says (he writer) in 
Languedoc, on the berders of the Rhone, a spot of the same 
sind of stony land, in every respect similar to that of the Craw, 
yet, for want of the free use of salt, that in Languedoc does not 
maintain the tenth part of the number of sheep that are brought 
up in the Craw, though in other respects itis no ways inferior— 
‘heir wines and other fruits produced in the borders of both be- 
ing, In their goodnes aud other essential qualities, equal.”’ 

Such, continued Mr. B. is the testimony of an 
> . . . . . 
English author on this point, so important to agri- 
culture. The testimony of a French author, of 
the highest celebrity, which I will superedd, may 
be read with profit and pleasure by the statesman 
and the farmer. Who is there, in the literary and 
scientific world, who has not heard of Cuaprat, 
that eminent chymist and amiable man, created 
Count of the Empire and Peer of France by the 
great Napoleon, not for feats of arms or policy, 
but for the application of the greatest talents to the 
most useful affairs of mankind? Who has not 
heard of this great man, and will not receive with 
attention his opinions upon the impolicy of a sah 
lax, and the benefits to a nation from a free nse 
of saltin agriculture? I flatter myselt that I ren- 
der a pleasure to all enlizhtened and candid minds 
by quoting them: and this is what he says in one 
of his most useful works—‘“Introduction to Chy- 
mistry applied to Agriculture’—a wo:k in which 
the highest results of science are brought down to 
useful appl cation to the affairs of life, and in 
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which instruction is imparted to the laborer in the 
field, and to the statesman in the legislative hall: 


"“In order to realize all theevil which results to agriculture 
from the duty upon salt, it is sufficient to know the extensive 
advantage arising from is employment. . 

“Salt is of the utmost impertance to ali ruminating animals, 
increasing theirrelish for the inspid food, exciting theaction of 
their membraneous and weak stomachs, and preventing those 
obstructions of the intestines which are produced by the use 
of dry forage during the winter. it is generally observed that 
those animals are preferred in the market, which have been 
habitually fed upon saline plants, and that their flesh is of a 
superior quality. There is no farmer, who has not beenable 
to see the difference, at the close of a winter, between those 
animals which have received their supply of salt and 
those that have been deprived of it; the first are well shaped, 
large, aid fat, their hair is glossy, their eyes lively, and their 
motions prompt and firm; the second present imagesof suffer- 
ing and misery; the sheep have lost nearly all their fleece be- 
fore shearing time, and that which remains is falling from 
them in locks; the neat cattle are lean and sickly, their organs 
of digestion are impeded in their action, and it is only after 
having browsed the juicy herbage of spring that they recover 
their health. 

“ During the time that salt was freed from any impost, (in 
France,) the use of it in agriculture became each year more 
extensive; it Was mixed wilh manures to increase there aetivity; 
it was spread atthe reots of trees lo reanimate their languish 
ing powers of vegetation; and the quantity of salted provisions, 
both for market and for home consumption, was much ia- 
crease! — 

“The impost upon salt is to agriculture a real calamity, 
since ithas taken fron it many of its sources of prosperity; 
and at the same time the public Treasury has received no ad- 
vantage froin the tax, equal tothe injury whieh it has inflicted 
upon agriculture,” 

2. Passing from the subject of stock, Mr. B. 
said another of the peculiar reasons egainst a salt 
tax was in its in qual.ty; that it was the most un- 
equal tax in the world, falling in the most unjust 
proportions on the different parts of the community, 
and with its greatest weight upon the most merio- 
rious pait, and the part least able to bear it. It 
fell upon the farmers, who hancdile little money, 
and not upon the merchants and bankérs, who 
handle much. It might salely be said that a Weit- 
era farmer, wih half a seciion of land, and a 
small stock, paid more sat tax thin Stephen Gi- 
rard did with his fifieea mil ions of dollars ia mo- 
ney. This is perverting all the principles of taxa- 
tion, and should not be tolerated in a sree country. 

3. The drawbacks allowed to the northeastern 
fisheries, asareturn of the duty paid on the fo- 
reign salt used in curing fish, was the third of the 
peculiar reasons urged by Mr. B. for the total! re- 
peal of the duty. It was a gross injustice, he 
said, to all the other classes of consumers of the 
article; an injustice to the curers of beef ard poik, 
and to the lake fi-hcries of the Nerthwes'; and to 
the bay, river, sound and gulf fisheries of the At- 
lantic coast, and of the South. Al! these classes had 
as much right to the drawback as the Northeaste:n 
fisheries; and up tothe year 1807, the beef and 
pork curers enjoyed it in the same cegree with the 
cod and mackerel fishery. They still had a right 
to it in point of justice; and were only omitted in 
the act of 1813 becauce of its limite | and tempora- 
ry character. Farmers and the other fisheries had 
an equalrizht to this drawback; but a universat 
drawback would be absurd: better that no one 
should pay in than that every one should draw 
back what he paid; and this was precisely what he 
[Mr. B.] aimed at. To elucidate this point, and 
to show the injustice and partiality of the salt tax, 
Mr. B. here read a paragraph from the report cn 
the fishing bounties : 

“The third answer to thisobjection 1s, that, ifit were both ne- 
ceasary and constitutional to give national bounties to the cod 
and mackere! fishery, it would be unjust to do so, without ex- 
teuding the same bounties to other branches of American lishe- 
ries, and to the salted provision trade of the t hited States, This 
isa clear and indisputable proposition. With respect to fishe- 
ries fifty yearsago, when the bounties and ajiowancee began, we 
had none of any consequences but those in the Northeast; 
since that time the fisheries of Lake Superior, and other north- 
western lakes, have been developed to great advantage. "Those 
ofthe bays and rivers ofthe Atlantic board (the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, the Potomac river, the Albemarle sound, 
and other places) have risen toa high degrce of importance, 
exporting something, and furnishing alarge quantity of fieh for 
home consumption. Florida, too, has been acquired since that 
time; and, round theshores of that peninsula, the fisheries, now 
carried on by Spaniards from the West Indies, promise to be as 
valuable, in proportion to their extent,as those of Newfound- 
land. Such isthe opinion of General Jesup, formed in a two 
years’ service in that quarter, and expressed in a letter which 

as been printed among ourdocuments. Allthese fisheries 
consume salt—much salt—and all of it foreign, which has paid 
duty tothe Government, and the cost of which is increased by 
the duty far beyond the amount of the duty itself. All these 
have the same claim to bounties and a!lowances with the North- 
eastern fisheries; and the panes or denial of these 
claims cannot be expected if the allowances are continued to 
others. To the beef and pork trade, the cessation of the bounty 
on exportation, which they formerly enjoyed ia lieu of a draw- 
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back of the salt duty, has been particularly injurious, and can 
not be eapected to continue In one case without being restored in 
the other, The first act thatever laid a duty on salt,(that of 1789) 
and every subsequent one until [S07, cave the same bounty to the 
exporter of beefand perk which was granted to fish. The amount 
ol the bounty was the duty patd on a bushel of salt for each 
barrel of beef or pork, which was the same that was allowed to 
a barrel of pickled and a qutfatal of dried fish. This continued 
until the repeal of the first seit tax, in 807, Up to that time, 
the farmer and the fisherman were equally the object ofall de 
bounty laws. At the revival of the salt tax, in 1513, they part- 
ed company—doubtess because the act was of a temporary 
character, and was constantly expec ed to terminate, ft ha» 
nel yet term ited, amd the disadvantage to the farming inte- 
rest has already been great. Of beef and pork, the exporta- 
tion Is gicater now than of fish, consequently the bounty should 
be greater: yet these tWo products of agriculture receive ne- 
thing, while the fisheries annually receive $320,000. The tol 
amount received by the fishe ies since 1789. and much tLe 
largest portion of it since the revival of the salt duty im ISt3, a 
about $7,000,000, Computed in bushels of salt, as this allow 

ince Is computed in the annual Treasury reports, and it 
ameunts to near fifty millions ot bushels! la other words, the 


lishertes have received 50,00)000 bushels of salt free of duty, 
while the farmers have not only paul duty ou all that they 
consumed, but, in the Wes', have been sublected tothe abuses 


of a heartless monopoly The fisheries are Low actually re- 
ceiving a drawback which represents more than 3.000.008 
bushels of free sali; while the farmers m Conly pay the duty, 


but, in conseque. ce of the duty, are, in a large rection of he 


Union, subjected to a heartless monopoly; and all this under a 
constitution which guaranues the equalivy of taxes, and under 
a Goveroment where their own Representatives makes the 
Inws' Sucha state ofthines must cease. The fartrere havea 
rizht to be restored to the bounties in lieu of drawback, which 
they formerly enjoyed; but asa general drawback of duty in 
favor of all consumers would be Wie and absurd, as it would 
leave nobody to pay, the true remedy is, to make all even, to 
ihe firstinstance, by abvlishiog the tax; and thus sweeping 
away all claims and preteusions frem all classes of consumes 

tor any return of duty in any shape whatsoever ’ 


4. The fourth of the peculiar effects which a 
salt tax preduced on the article to whch rt applied, 
to which Mr. B. would advert, wes in its perni- 
cious influence over importations and prices. Dune 
lies upon other articles only affected importations 
an! prices in some reasonable proportion to their 
ownamoun!; but in the case of sa't, this influence 
was out o' all proportion to the quantam of the 
tax; and the reasons were these: In the first place, 
salt was seld¢m imported as an article of merchan- 
dice fcr profit, bat merely for ballast; and to tax 
one species of ballast, was to discourage its intro- 
duction, and to cause another kind to be substi- 
tuted. Thus, stones, and even hcavy wood, were 
now used by many ships at a Joss, which would 
prefer salt if free from duty. The other reason 
was, in its influence upen the price. Every body 
could see the price of the article in the seaport 
towns, and that it was usually forty or filty cents a 
bushel; that is to say, three times the cost of Li- 
verpool; five times the cost of West Ind’a; eight 
times the cost of Spani.b and Por.uguese; and ten 
to fifteen times the cos’ of the Med.terranean and 
Adriatic salt. This was an increase of price out 
of ail proportion to the duty, resulting from i's 
falling into the hands of tntermediate cealers whe 
advance the duty for the importer, ec cross the arti- 
cle, and then put up the prices ef the whole to the 
highest mark. Mr. B. scid that Sena'ors deceived 
themselves when they undertook to say the duty 
on salt being six cents a bushel, it only added six 
eents to the cost. Ths was a great error, and ar- 
gucd a want of practical information on the sub- 
ject. All duties edd more than their amount to 
the cost of the article. The seller inust have his 
profit upon h's whole outlay—upon the cost—the 
duty—and all the expenses. This was the case in 
all articles; but in respect of salt, the effect was 
what had been shown—an increase of price cut of 
all proportion to the amount of the duty. 

5. The drain of specie (Mr. B. said) was 
another of the peculiar evi's of the salt trade 
in the West. It was there a teidy money 
business, aud a hard money business. All the 
testimony in the salt d cument, Ne. 196, proved 
this fact. All over the West, rea‘y money, 
and bard mosey, or its equiva'emi, was ex- 
ac'ed fir sat. The credit system did not ex- 
tend to ii; nor did the barter system seach it. It 
could not be obtained, like cther merchandise, on 
a credit of some months; nor in exchange for pro- 
duce. Money in band, and good money, was the 
word. The consequence was an. immense drain 
upon the West for gold and silver, amounting to 
several millions of dollars per annum, and consii- 
tuting one of the powerful causes which shake the 
banks and derange the currency cf that region. 
If a free trade in salt was allowed, all this 
would be altered. Salt would be like any 
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other fore go merh niise, purthas aole tor pro- 
doce, ani ujon credit. New O1 ans would be- 
come toe great printof supp y, and many Weat- 
ern farm-rs wou'd there puichase for themselves 
and nehbors at fi st cust, and in exchange jor 
therr su’ plus products 

6. Another of the peculiar reasons for sup- 
pressing this tax (Mr. B -ai') was in its k own 


tendency and effect to do it finitely more miscmef 


to the community than good to the Treasury. By 
siintiog the wee and increasing the prce ot salt. ut 
did an injary to «gricu'ture infinitely beyond the 
amount ot thetax. The national weaith, in the 
imperiant branch of agriculture, was injure! to 
the amountof many millions annually, in order that 
Government might receive afew hun !red thousand 
dollars. This has been one of the enlixhiened 
Objections to t.e tax in all countries; and was one 
of the effective arguments in causing its suppres- 
sion in Engiand about twenty years ago. The salt 
revenue then amounted to seven anda half mil- 
lions of dollars per annum; and it was the opinion 
of pract.cal farmers, and enlightened statesmen, 
that the anoual injury to the country was for be- 
yond that amount. Whatever the degree of in- 
jury might have, been in England, I am free to de- 
clare it as my opinion, and that bottomed upon 
data, that it is {ar greater in the United S ates. 

7. Again. The navigation of the West requires 
the addition of the salt impertation. Our steam- 
boats go down to New Orleans loaded, and with 
difficulty obtain reiurn cargoes, and especially 
heavy articles for under cargo, and to serve as bal- 
last. Sait is the identcal article to answer their 
purpose; and if impovsted in the quantity which 
the country requires, and which the Gulf of Mexico 
1S ready io supply, to say nethisg of other sources, 
would supply more return fieizht than all other 
foreiga articles put together. Tne present popula- 
ion and stock of the West would require an im- 
portation of four millions of bushels of salt, equal 
bh weight to one hundred thousand tons; to be an- 
nually increased in all time to come. 


8. Insufficiency of the supply is another of the 
peculiar reason< for the free admission of foreiga 
salt. This insufficiency is attested by every witness 
where te-t wuny bas been read to the Senate. The 
stint is universal, end severe, all over the West; 
and whi'e most severe there, it is also sensibly felt 
in other paris of the Union. The national supply 
of saltis wsofficien'; and this truth, felt aud la- 
mented by all consumers, is easily demonstrated 
upon authentic dita. Tae Senate will pardon 
some details to elucilate a point so important: it 
will receive wih indu'gence some statemenis and 
calculations to establioh a fact of such great na- 
tional importance. [ am «of opincon that ihe sup- 
ply of salt for the United States, taken asa w o'r, 
Is not the one-third part of what it eught to be; 
taken seeijonally, and for the valley of the Missis- 
sippi,and Lam of opinion that it is not the one- 
fitth part of what it ought to be. These opinions 
are not crace conceptious, or wid guesses, formed 
without data, and uve ed without consi feration; but 
they are the resalt of acareiul examination into 
supply, the c nsumption, and the uses of salt in 
the United States, and in otver countries, proper to 
be compared with our own, (En?'and ant France 
for example; anda comparison Oo! Lhe stileoft the sup. 
ply ineach. In this comparisos te -upply of the 
Union, and of the We tespecia ly, will be discovered 
tobe jamentaby deficient. in the salt docamen, 
No. 196, there is a sta'ement of all the foreign 
saltimported, and of all the deme-'c sat mare 
jn the Unit d S:atues; ‘hey are authentic and oflicial 
statements, and will be taken as the basis of my 
calculations. The fore gn importation, for the 
year 1838, he last of which tre 'e vros ave mate 
up, 's, in round nusnber:, seven Millions of bus! e's; 
but these are cis'om nous? bush’ s, ove- hd b - 
Juw less than rea! bushel-; s» that the ac val im- 
portaien s only 4,600,00) meesured bu-hels Tie 
dumestc>upjly is n mivally aboul t esame with 
the mMovirtathon, say -¢€ en mlions of buche S; 
bat in reality far less, f r, wh leia Nev E-vlind, 
and oa the Aj:lantic coax, tie measured ba h-l 
prevails, and a bushel isa bashe'; and while at 
the New York works 56 poands of good inspected 
salt is allowed for a bushel; yet in all the West the 
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bushel is couned at SU pounds; ant inatruryject t> 
a'itne deduciois whch have been sown in the 
evitence, and which there reduce the simmulated 
bu-h-l in the case of Kanawha salt to aut one 
prck. The evidence does cot apply to other works, 
but there is doubiless sume adu'teration at all. 
With all these deductions, and making an averag? 
of the whole, the domestic supply of salt cannot 
exceed thice and a haif milions of measuiel 
bush: ls; making a total of aboat eight millions tor 
the home ard foreign supply put together. This 
being the supply, we will now look to the consump- 
ticn and compare it with that of England, the fairest 


| object of compar son, both for numbe:s of people, 


their stock, and the habits of thetwocountries Their 
population is nearly equal, but that of the United 
States, greates!; in siock, Eng'and exceeds us in the 
number, as wel/ as in the value of sheep; is inferior 


| to usin the number of swine, and may be pretty 


nearly even in horned ca'tie and horses, though 
I presume the number of each would be greatest in 
the United Sates. Such being the relative num- 
bers of people and stock in the two countries, 
the next inquiry is into the quantity of sat con- 
sumed in Engiand, first by people, and then by 
sick. The Eng!i-h economists compute the con- 
sumption of «alt per head, for their whole popula- 
tion of 16 500 000 of souls, at 22 ponnds each; 
which gives for the whole au aggregate of 363,- 
000,000 millions of pounds, or 160,000 ‘ons, or 
6,400,000 custom-huu-e bushels.* This, of 
course, inc'uded all that went into food of every 
kind. The salt for the stock in England, exclu- 
sive of swine, was computed at 22,000,000 of 
bushels, (custom-house measure.) The details of 
the computation may be seen in the salt document 
of the last session, Nv. 260. The stock was comput- 
ed at 30,000 000 of sheep, 4 600,000 horned cattle, 
and 1,500,000 of horses, the r few mules included. 
‘These two heads of consumption alone about dou- 
ble the nominal number of bushels consumed in 
the United States; still another large head of con- 
sumption is to be included, taat of manufactures, 
and the ar's. This is a great and increasing source 
of consumption both in the United States and in 
Eaeland: no less than fifty varieies of mannufac- 
tures carried on in Enz'an!, and most of ‘hem in 
the United Svates, require the use of salt, either in 
iS proper state, or as a chemical preparation; and 
this without ecun ing two applications of the arti- 


| cle, the vse of which is now acquiring a prodigious 


| that the supply of 


extension; that of curystalized sodat for washing, 
and fngonfie mixtures for cooling or coi gealing 
fluds. This addii nal head of cousumptien oeing 
included—the quantity of salt used in England in 
manufactures, upon stock, and in human food— 
and the consump ion there must more than double 
our nominal quantity of tourteen millions, and 
exceed three to one ovr actual quantity of 
8 millions, This makes geod my opinion 

ihe United Siates, as a whole, 
is one third \o) lie, assuming he English supp'y 
to be sufficent. But that is not edwitted The 
Eng ish-upply was held to be insufficien'; with 
the aciual consumption which L have exhibited, 
and whici wa» made in 1816, the supply was held 
to be inruthcient; the country demanded larger 
supplies, and a free trade in the arucle; and in 
the year 1822 a free trade was granted it, the -a't 
lax being enure'y suppressed! Pa-sng from the 
national 'o the sectional sup)ly—':om the whole 
Union, t» the Wes'—aad Mr. B said, it was easy 
ses that the insufficiency was far greater there 
‘hin ia the A lantic States, and far be ow the ave- 
rage of the whole. Tnais was easily proved. 





* In France, it was computed by Mr. Necker that the con- 
sumption of salt in those provinces, which had purchased an 
exemption from the gahelle (ihe ealt Government monopoly 
Jaws) at 19} pounr’s per head. 7 

tsoda is a decomposition of salt: itis one of its component 
parts Salt iz composed of muriatit ac! and ea in the pro- 
portions of 534 per centum of soda, and 46§ per centum of mu- 
renca id. Lis easily decomposed inte its two constituent 
p ris by chemical process; and the separate parts, though no 
longer answering the purposes of salt, become useful in a great 
variety of manulactures, and in many houg-hold operations. 
Of these, hard so ip and cevsializ @ soda for washing, are among 
the must Common. No hard soap is made without one of the 
component parts of salt; in washing, soda lessens the quantity 
of soap to be used on account of is grea‘er causticity, and 
makes the soap more detergent. So that, in addition to all ite 
other virtues, salt isthe promoter of cleanliness, and furnishes 
the efficient agent in Cleaning our persons and our clothes. 


Tans, of the seven milions of imporiet custom, 
house barh-ls, there was imported at New Orleans 
in 1838, and it was the largest impurtatioa ever 
made there, only 634,000 busheix; thar js o 
sav, nota tenth part; while the population of th 
West is a third pait of the Union; and her due 
portion would have been two millions of bushels 
This isa deficiency of two thirds«f her propor. 
tional part of this kind of sa't. Of domesiic salt, 
the nemmal supply of the West, counting all the 
works on ‘ke Western waters, great and small, ig 
about four millions of bushels; but these are ff 
pound, and lick we'ght bushels, badly adulterated. 
tix of which can be put into a three bushel! barry. 
and that without filling it!! The result of the 
whcleis, that while the national supply of salt may 
be assumed to be one third too litle, that of the 
West may be safely affirmed to be not one fifth 
part enough, 

Such is the deficiency of salt in the United States 
and espec ally in the great West. Sach the stint 
of an arucle of the most indispensable use, and of 
the most universal consump‘ion, and of which na- 
ture herself has prepared such an inexhau-tible 
quantity. It is probable that salt is the most abun- 
dant su®stance of our globe—that it is more abun. 
dant than earth itself. Like other necessaries of 
life—like air, and water, and food—t is univer. 
sally diffused, and inexhaustibly abundant. It is 
found in all climes, and in a great variety of forms, 
The waiers hold it in solution; the earth contains jt 
in solid masses. Every seacontainsit. It is found 
in ali the boundless oceans which surround and 
penrira'e the earth, and through all their fathom. 
less depihs. Many inland seas, lakes, ponds, and 
pools, are impregnated with it. S:reams of s-line 
wa'er, in innumerable places, emerging from the 
bowels of the earth, approach its surface, and 
either issue from it in perennial springs, or 
are easily reached by wells. In the depths of the 
earth itself it is found in solid n.asses of intermina- 
ble extent. Thus inexhaus'ibly absndant, and 
universally diffused, the wisdom and goadness of 
Providence is further manifested in the cheapness 
and facility of the preparation of this necessary of 
life for tne use of man. Inall the warm latitudes, 
and especially berween the tropics, nature herself 
performs the work. The beams of the sun evapo- 
rate the sea water in all the Jow and shallow re. 
servoirs, where it is driven by the winds, or admit- 
ied by the art of man; and this evaporation leaves 
behind a deposite of pure salt, ready for use, and 
costing very little more than the labor of gathering 
itup. Io the interior, and in the culder iatitudes, 
artificial heat is substituted for the beams ef the 
sun: the simplest process of boiling is resorted to; 
and where fue! is abundant, and esrecial- 
ly coal, the preparation of this prime ne 
cessary is sill cheap and easy; and from 
six to ten cents the real bushel may be 
considered as the ordinary ccst of production. 
Such is the bountiful and cheap supply of this arti- 
cle, which a beneficent Providence has provided for 
us. The Supreme Ruler of the universe has done 
every thing t> supply his creatures with it. Man, 
the fleeting shadow of an instant, invested with his 
little brief authority, has done much to deprive them 
of it. In all ages of the worid, and in all coun: 
iries, salt has been a subject, at differ-nt periods, 
of heavy taxation, and sometimes of individaal or 
of Government monvpoly; ani precisely, because 
heing an aiticle that no man could do without, the 
Government was sure of ‘iis tax, and the monopo- 
lizer of his price. Almost ail nations, in some pe- 
riod of their history, have suffered the separate or 
double infliction of a tax, and @ monopuly on its 





* Salt—An English statue to prereni extortion in ifs sale, 
and to subject its price to the regulation of city and county 
authorities. 

* and the lord mayor and aldermen of London, and the jus. 
tices of the peace at their respective genera! sessions, May set 
and publish the price of salt to be sold or exposed to sale (and 
not intended for exportation) within their respective cities, 
counties and pipers, and may alter the same as name Bee 
occasion; and the prices so set or altered are to be observed 
every person selling or exposing salt for sale. And if any per- 
son shall sell any salt (except for expertation) «t any 
price, or refuse to sell it at the price so fixed as 
shall forfeit ey unds, to be levied by distrees, by warrant 
of one justice; and, in default of sufficient distress such jus ice 
may imprison such offender until he pay the same, to » ap. 
plied half to the King, and half to him who shal! sus.”"— Act of 
George IIT, year 47 of hie reign, chap. 2, set. 143 
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: salt and, at some peiiod, all have freed themselves 
© from one, or both. 


Al present, there remain but 
two countries which suffer both evils, our America, 
and the British East Indies. All cthers have got 
rid of the monopoly; many have got rid of the tax. 


» Among others, the very country from which we 


copied it, and the one above all others least able to 
do without it. England, though loaded with debt, 
and taxed in every thing, is now free from the salt 
tax. Since 1822 it has been totally suppressed; 
and this necessary of life is now as free there as air 
andwater. She even hasa statute* to guard its 
price, and common law to prevent its monopoly. 

This act was passed in 1807. The common 
jaw of Eng!and puniches all monopolizers, fere- 
stallers, and regraters. ‘The Parliament, in 1807, 
iook cognizance of a reported combination to raise 
ihe price of sait, and examined the manufactur- 
erson oath. See Salt Document, No. 196. 

Mr. B. said that a salt tax was not only politl- 
cally, but. morally wrong: it was a species of im- 
pely- Salt stood alone amidst the prodaciions of 
nature, Without a rival or subs\itute, and the pre- 
server and purifier of all things. Mest nations had 
regarded it as a mystic and sacred substance. 
Among the heathen nations of antiquily, and with 
the Jews, it was used in the re‘igious ceremony of 
the sacrifices; the head of the victim being sprin- 
kled with salt and water before it was offered. 
Among the primitive Christians, it was the subject 
of Divine allusions, the symbol of purty, of in- 
corraptibility, and of perpeiuity. ‘fhe disciples 
of Christ were called ‘‘ihe salt of the earth;” and 
no language, or metaphor, could have been more 
expressive of their character and mission, pure ia 
themselves, and an antidote to moral, as salt was 
to material, corruption. Among the nations of the 
East salt always has been, and still is, the symtol 
of friendship, and the pledge of inviolable fidelity. 
He that has eaten another’s salt has contracted 
towards his benefactor a sacred obligation; and 
cannot betray or injure him thereafter, without 
drawing upon himself (according to his religious 
belief) the certain effects of the Divine displeasure. 
While many nations have religiously regarded this 
substance, sil have abhorred its taxation; and this 
sentiment, so universal, so profound, so inextin- 
guishable in the human heart, is not to be over- 
looked by the legislator. 

Mr. B. concluded his speech w.th declaring im- 
placable war against this tax, wih all its appurte- 
nant abuses, of monopoly in one quarter of the 
Union, and of undue advantages in another. He 
denounced it as a tax upon theentire economy of Na- 
TuRE and of anr—a tax upon man and upon beast 
—upon life and upon health—upon comfort and 
luxury—upon want and superfluity—upcn food 
and upon raiment—on washing, and on Cleanli- 
ness. He cal!ed it a heartless and tyrant tax, as 
inexorable as it was omnipotent and omnipresent; a 
tax which no economy could avoid—no poverty 
could shun—no privation escape—no cunning 
elude—no force resist—no dexterity averi—no 
curses repulse—no prayers could deprecate. It was 

a tax which invaded the entire dominion of human 
operations, falling with its greatest weight upon the 
most helpless, and the most meritorious; and de- 
priving the nation of benelits infinitely transcend- 
in value the amount of its own product. I devote 
myself, said Mr. B. to the extirpation of this odi- 
ous tax, and its still more odious progeny—the salt 
monopoly of the West. 1 war azainst them while 
they exist, and [ remain onthis floor. Twelve years 
have passed away—two years more than the ceige of 
Troy lasted—since I began this con'est. Nothing 
disheartened by so many defeats, in so long a time, 
I prosecute the war with unabated vigor; and, re- 
lying upon the goodness of the cause, firmly calcu- 
late upon ultimate and final success. 


SPEECH OF MR. STEENROD, 


OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 17, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 

nditures of the Government for the year 1840. 
r. STEENROD rose and said: Mr. Chair- 
man: In rising to address the House at this time, 


it is not so much for the purpose of discussing the 
26 
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bill under consideration as to express my viewst | 


upon the great questions which have been intro- 
duced into this deba'e. I cannot refrain, s r, from 
expressing my concurrence with my colleague 
[Mr. Samvets] in the opinion advanced by hima 
few dayssince, that the Congress of the Uaised 
States are responsible to the nation foc the expen. 
diturrs of the Government, and not the Executive 
Department. 
dent to recommend to Congress such measures as 
the public interest may require, 1t Is the province 
and prerogative of the Legislative Department, as 


one of the co-ordinate branches of the Govern- | 


ment, asthe money appropriating department, to 
judge and act on the propriety cf making each and 
every appropriation of money, and are responsible 
immediately io the people for the exerci-e of this 
power. 

If this Government has become extravagant, the 
Legislative Department must alone be censured 
for it; and, if reform is desired in the expenduures 
of the Government, it must commence here, and 
not with the Executive, for ‘‘no money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury butin consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” 

Mr. Chairman, the reiorm desired by the people 
of this country, 1s higher and broader, above and 
beyond, the questions examined and discussed a 
few days since, by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


While it is the duty of the Presi- | 


GippixGs] and on yesterday by the honorable mem- | 


ber from Pennsylvania [Mr. QOcie.}] It is in 
advance of those questions; itis the reform that 


looks at the very heart and soul of our system of | 
Government; the reform that looks to the restora- | 


tion of the simple, but great features of the Consti- 
tution, and the advancement of the interests and 
rghts of the great masses, as provided for in that 
compact. Itis the reform recommended in the annual 
m<ssage of the Chief Magistrate, and in other state 
papers which have emanated from that distinguish- 
ed public functionary; that cf restoring the State 
Governments to their municipal authority, cnfin- 
ing the Federal legislation to our foreign and ex- 
ternal relations; ce‘lecting, keeping, and paying out 
the revenue, with a strict observance of the appro- 
priate and conceded powers of the G@ vernment; 
and thus reduce that overgrown Executive patron- 
age, that extravagance in the public expenditures, 
which are the spectres that haunt so continually 
the feveri-h imagination of certain gentlemen on 
this floor, and which are the consequences of FeJe- 
ral usurpation, the legitimate offspring of the Ha- 
miltonian system. ‘This reform is all that is re- 
quired to restore the Government to i's Republican 
character and destination, to the virtue and the wis- 
dom thrown around it by our Revolu ionary fa- 
thers, and our people to the enjoyment of the equal 
rights and freedom provided for in its com- 
promises. ; 

If | know myself, I am in favor of this reform. 
I say this in the sincerity ot my heart. I believe 
the country is sick, and reduced to such an ex- 
treme condi‘ion as to require aid; reduced by un- 
wise legislation; by a total departure from the fun- 
damental provisions of the Constitution. The 
Governmest has been legislated into the hands of 
bankers and brokers, and reduced to a dependence 
on corporations, which assume to be alike at the 
defiance of law and public opinion. The trade, 
commerce, and measure of value, are all at the 
mercy of stockjobbers and gamesters, and the revc- 
nues of the Guverement placed beyond the control 
and management of both the officers of the Go- 
vernment, and ihe representatives of the people. 

What has reduced the country 'o this extremity? 
What will arrest the tendency of these untoward 
events? These are the important subjects which 
now invite discussion, and should engage our con- 
sideration. 


The money power, sir, is dangerousin every free 
Government. By the framers of our system of go- 
vernment, it was placed above and beyond the 
abuse of the rulers and the ruled. The extent of the 
power conferred on the Federal Government was, 
the power ‘“‘to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coins.” ‘his conferred lit- 
tle or no patronage cr power on either the Govern- 
ment or i's officers. Each and both were left unen- 
cumbered and unarmed with that power, which has 
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been claimed for the Government by some to regu- 
late the monetary concerns of the entire country. 
But the State an] Federal Governments, by aiming 
at ihe exerci-e of that power which was obviously 
withheld and reserved by and to the pe»ple; have 
rendered nugatory and void this beautiful feature 
of our wise and free system of Government—the 
Federal Government, by chartering a Bank of the 
United States, and the State Governments, by en- 
acing prohib:‘ory laws against the employment of 
i:dividual credi', and chartering a swarm of corpe- 
rations, with privileges and monopolies denied to 
private citizens—with the power to withdraw from 
circulation the precious m*tsls—to hoard them up— 
and to issue thereon a paper circu'ation, thatis near- 
y the exclusive exchangeable measure of value of 
the labor ard property of theentirecountry. Thus 
conferring upon an an association of incorporated, 
irresponsible bankers, who claim to be entrenched 
behind their charters, and above and beyond the 
reach of the will of the people, the power—the ab- 
solu'e power—to control the prices; thereby to 
contiol the subject-matter, the trade, the labor, 
the property, of the entire country. In obe- 
dience ta the promptings of caprice, contracting 
the circulation, depreciating the prices of all pro- 
perty, and reducing the wages of labor; then, 
again, according to the instinct of interest, expand- 
ing the circulation, appreciating the prices of pro- 
perty, with an uncertain and anstable value. As 
one time, administering the intoxicating dreamt 
of wealth and power; and then again reducing 
the celuded followers to begzary and waat. 

Mr. Chai-man, are these the rights of property 
that are secured to us by our sys'em of govern- 
ment} Are these the equal rights achieved by and 
guaran'ied to us by our gallant ancestry in the Re- 
volution? ITs this the freedom that is vouchsafed to 
tie Amcrican people by the Constitution? No, 
sir; if the framers of our Government divided its 
powers in‘o legislative, judicial, and executive de- 
pariments, between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, to avoid the concentration of power-in the 
hands of the few—if they absolved this peop'e 
from the entails, primogeniture, and the privileged 
order of the Governments of the old world, in thric 
devotion to popular supremacy and popular righ s, 
it was not to confer these privileges, this monopc- 
ly, and this power, on a moneyed aristocracy, of a 
legislative American nobility? No, sir! To th's 
condition was this free people and country redaced 
by unwise legislatioa—by a departure fiom the 
Const.tu'ion. What then was the course, the ac- 
tion of the Democratic party—the party that em- 
bo-omed the principles of the people—that imper- 
sonated the ideacf the age and our institutions? 
To restore the Constitutiun, to return again to its 
wisdom and virtue. This was the tendency and 
the aim of the measures that marked and distin- 
gnished the a‘tministration of President Jackson. 
The charter of the Bank of the United States was 
doomed to expire, and the institution to close its ca- 
reer. The standard of value of the precious me- 
tals, which had been debased, was reinstated and 
restored. Mints were established, and furnished 
with bullion “to coin money,” and supply the coun- 
try with precious metals as a circulating medium; 
and the revenue power of the Federal Government 
was employed to limit the circulation of notes by 
t.e State banking institutions, and thus to enlarge 
and increzse the specie basis, and gradually to re- 
store the country to a sound, uniform measure of 
value. Is itthe policy of the Republican party 
which causes the alternate distress and prosperity to 
which this country is so oftea subject? Is it this 
policy of the present Administration that justly sub- 
jects it to the charge of being the cause of these 
evils? No, sir; itis the departure from the great 
fandamental principles of our Government, the in- 
duction of this powerful element, the use, the pe- 
rilous employment of the paper system, that ex- 
erts this flactuating and destroying influence on the 
fortunes of the country. 

Now, sir, permit me to fortify this position by 
the testimony of one who will be accredited by 
nearly all who are opposed to this opiaion; and 
who, in 1819, was appointed one of the commit- 
tee-“‘to examine into the proceeding of the Bank of 
the United States, with directions tu report thereon;’? 
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one who has been selecied by a great party in this 
country as the candidate for the second cffice with- 
in the gift of the people: one who might be sup- 
posed to be the exemplar of the opinions and prin- 
ciples of this party—no other personage than Go- 
vernor Tyler, of Virginia. What did he say on 
this subject, in a speech delivered in the House of 
Representatives on the 6th of April,in the year 
1819, when the report referred to was under consi- 
deration? He said: 


“There remains now but one branch of inquiry 
with those who do not think the creation of this cor- 
poration an unconstitational act, viz: Is it expedi- 
dient to direct a scire facias, or, in other words, to 
put down this corporation? I contend that it is. 
For one, enter my protest against the banking 
system as conducted in this country—a system not 
to be supported by any correct principles of politi- 
cal economy; a gross delusion, the dream of a vi- 
sionary—a system which has done more to corrupt 
he morals of a society than any thing else; which 
has introduced a struggle for wealth, instead of 
that honorable struggle which governs the actions 
of a patriot, and makes ambition virtue; which has 
made the husbandman spurn his cottage, and intro- 
duced a spirit at variance with the simplicity of 
our institutions. I call upon the warm advocates 
of banking now to surrender their errors. Shall I 
take them by the hand, and lead them through our 
cities? Bankruptcy meets us at every step; ruin 
stares us every where in the face. Shall I be tol 
of the benefits arising to commerce from the con- 
traction of capital? Away with the delusion. Ex- 
perience has exposed its fallacy. True, fora mo- 
ment, it has operated as a stimulus; but, like ar- 
dent spirit, it has produced activity and energy but 
for a moment: relaxation has followed, and the tor- 
por of death has ensued. When ycu first open 
your bank, much bus'le ensues: a factitious god- 
dess, pretending to be wealih, stands at the door, 
inviling all to enter and receive accommodation; 
splendid palaces arise; the ocean is covered with 
sails: but some alteration in the state of the country 
takes place; and when the thoughtless adventurer, 
seated in the midstof his family, in the imaginary 
enjoyment of permanent security, sketches out to 
himself long and halcyon days, his prospects are 
overshadowed, and misery, ruin, and bankruptey 
rnake their appearance in the fori of bank curtail- 
ments. If this be true, and I appeal to the knowledge 
of all men for its trath, I demand to know if you 
can put down the system teo soon. Can we too 
soon escape the dangers with which we are sur- 
rounded? JI know I shall be told that, even if we 
put down this bank, the State banks will still exist. 
Even if true, the position is not a justifabie one. 
If the State Legislatures do not follow the example 
which we set them, we shall have acquitted our- 
selves of our duty. It is all that can be asked of 
us. But, sir, we actually possess the lever of Ar- 
chimides, and have a foot of ground on which to 
rest it. Our revenue amounts to upward of 

20,000,000 annually. Require a fourth, or even 
a sixth, to be paid in gold and silver—what would 
be the effec’? The merchant would collect the 
notes of banks, and demand specie for them; and 
thus a test would be adopted by means of which to 
ascertain the solvency of each institation. The de- 
mand of specie thus produced would have the be- 
neficial effect of introducing more of it into the 
country; for money is like every other article, and 
will find its way to the market where ii is most 
wanting. The system might be enlarged gradually 
until your wishes should be consummated. | know 
the ground I occupy when I urge these considera- 
tions upon you. A man regardful alone of the 
fieeting and ephemeral popularity of the hour 
would hesitate impressing them upon you. But! 
should not hold myself entitled to your counte- 
nance, Mr. Chairman—to the countenance of ho- 
nest men—or, what is still more important, the ap- 
probation of my conse ence, if I cou!d be operated 
on by such motives or fears. Pardon me for still 
further extending this inquiry. There are three 
parties interested in the question which we are 
called on to decide: the stockholder, the debtor, and 
the Government. I contend that it is to the inte- 
rest of the honest stockholder to put down this 
bank,” 
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Governor ‘Tyler, then, the candidate of the 
Whig party, the acknowledged exponent and repre- 
sentative of the principles of this party, may ‘‘pro- 
test against the banking sys'em,” as then conducted 
in the country, as “‘asysiem not to be supported 
by any correct principles of poliiical economy—a 
gross delusion, the dream of a visionary,” as “a 
system which has done more to corrupt tne morals 
of society than any thing ese; who may condemn 
the bank curtailment as the cause of ‘‘misery, 
ruin, and bankruptcy,” who may advance the doc- 
trine that the Federal Government, “by means of 
collecting its revenue in gold and silver, would not 
only be a test to asceriain the solvent banks, but 
the beneficial effects of introducing more of it into 
the country.” Governor Tyler can advance these 
opinions, and commend himself to the high and 
favorable consideration of his party; but when the 
Chief Magistrate of this Republic, whose duty it is 
to recommend such measures as the public interest 
may require, advances and recommends those prin- 
ciples, it is charged here as a most inexcusable and 
damning oife:ce against the banks, and the Admi- 
ei: tration is denounced as endeavoring to reduce 
the wages of labor, and restore the country to an 
exclusive metallic currency. 

(Mr. Wise here wished his colleague [Mr. S } to 
intorm him where he could find the speech referred 
to, and was understood to endorse it as containing 
sound Democratic principles. | 

Mr. Sreenrop congratulated his eolieague on his 
conversion to those principles, and pronounced 
them the principles of the Republican party, and 
informed Mr. W. where he coutd find the speech 
referred to. 

{Mr. Wise said he did not endorse these princi- 
ples, and proceeded to define his opinions on the 
subject atsome length. He said his former course 
would show that he had invariably condemned the 
banking system when it was excessive; and, if his 
colleague would refer to the Debates of Gales and 
Seaton, he would see that he had made a regular re- 
port againsteighty or ninety of those institations for 
excessive issue, and his party had gone with him. 
At the same time, he said he did not blame the 
banks for the causes under which we now labor, 
but he thought the policy of the Administration 
was much to blame, and referred to the removal of 
the deposites ] 

Mr. S. resumed. I will, then, Mr. Chairman, 
oppose the op nions of my colleague [Mr. Wisr] 
with another authority—a certain “ wise man of 
the East,” one who, it is whispered, is soon to be 
left in the other end if this Capitol as the prominent 
defender of the banking institutions of the country. 
Yes, sir, when that setting luminary that is now 
lingering in his leave, and awakening so many 
thrilling reminiscences of the past, when he pro- 
mised to be the harbinger of a brighter and better 
day, and cheered the hearts and quickened the hopes 
of his numberless admirers; when this setting lumi- 
nary shall repose his blazing axle in the cooling 
shade of his own beautiful Ashland, the gentleman 
whom I now quote from as authority, will not only 
be the star in the ascendant, but the pre-eminent 
champion of the banks and the bankers. Itis the 
authority of the S:nator from Massachusetts [the 
Hon. D. Webster. } 

Mr. S. then read from Mr. Webster’s speech of 
1824, as follows: 

‘The paper system of England had certainly communicated 
an artificial value to property. It had encouraged speculation, 
and excited overtrading. When the shock, therefore, came, 
and this violent pressure for money acted at the same mument 
on the continent and in England, inflated and unnatural prices 
could be kept up no longer. A reduction took place, which has 
been estimated to have been at least equal toa fall of 30, if not 
40 per cent. The depression was universal; and the change 
was felt in the United States severely, though not equally so 
in every part of them. There are those, | am aware, who 
maintain that the events to which I have alluded did not cause 
the great fall of prices; but that fall was natural and inevitable, 
from the previously existing state of things, the abundance of 
commodiues, and the want of demand. But that would only 
pos that the effect was produced in another way, rather than 

y another cause. Ifthese great and sudden calls for money 
did not reduce prices, but prices fell, as of themselves, to their 
natural state, still the result is the same; for we perceive that, 


after these new calls for money, prices could not be kept longer 
at their unnatural height. 

“About the time of these foreign events, our own bank sys- 
tem underwent a change; and all these causes, in my view of 
the subject, concurred to produce the great shock which took 
place in our Commercial cities, and through many parts of the 
country. The vear 1819 wasa year of numerous failures, and 
very considerable distress, and would have furnished far bet- 
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ter grounds than exist at present for that gloomy representa 
tion of ou: condition which has been presented Mr. Speaker 
has alluded to the strong inclination which exists, or has exiat 
ed, in various paris of the country, to issue paper muney, as q 
proof of great existing difficulties. I regard it rather as a ve 
productive cause of those difficulties; and the committee will 
not fail to observe that there is, at this moment, much the loud. 
est complaint of distress precisely where there has been the 
greatest attempt to relieve it by systems of paper credit. An 
on the other hand, content, prosperity, and happiness, are most 
observable in those parts of the country, where there hag been 
the least endeavor to administer relief by law. In truth 
nothing is so baneful, so utterly ruinous to all true industry as 
interfering with the legal value of money, or attempting to 
raise artificial standards to supply its place. Such remedies 
sult well the spiritofextravagant speculation, but they cap the 
very foundation of all honest acquisition.”’ 


This authority attrbutes the disasters of 1824, 
principally to the paper system, when this system 
may be said to have been in its most success{ul ca. 
reer. It had found alodgement.in the State and 
Federal Governments. The Bank of the Uniied 
States and the Sta'e banks, were a!l in successfy| 
tide of operation. The banks then were not only 
the fiscal azents of the Government, their paper 
received and paid out for the public use and dues, 
and their paper nearly the exclusive measure of 
value, but my colleague will bear testimony that 
the then Administration was not charged with op. 
posing them, or warring on their rights or interes\s, 
Siiil, at that favorable period, with all their advan- 
tages, this high authority shows that they signally 
failed in accomplishing the purposes for which they 
were ins‘itated, and the great ca'astrophe entailed 
on the country by the inherent evi's of the system, 

But,sir,l invite my colleague to follow me to another 
era that has been referred to by him,and distinguish. 
ed by the impress made on the age and the country 
by the paper system. I holdin my hand the report 
of Mr. Tyler of Virginia, from the Committee on 
Finance, who were instructed by resolutions of the 
Senate to investigate the affairs and conduct of the 
Bank of the United States. 

I now, sir, invite the consiperation of the House 
to the operations of the Bank, as developed in this 
report, during the memorable and distinguished 
years of 1833 and 1834; the period that is known 
inthe history of this body as the panic sessien ot 
Congress. 

“On the 24th September, 1833, the board appointed a com. 
mittee of seven members, to take into consideration what mea- 
sures it isnecessary and proper should be adopted on the part 
of this Bank, in consequence of the recent intimation that the 
Government deposites are to be removed. That coim- 
mittee recommended, and the Bank adopted, the following mea- 
sures, 

“1. To extend the regulation of the 13th August, as to the 
purchase of domestic bi!ls at the five Western offices, to those 
of Burlington, Utica, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Natchez, and New 
Orleans. : 

“2. To limit the purchase of bills of exchange to those paya- 
ble in the Atiantic cities, and in New Orleans and Mobile, not 
having more than ninety days to run. 

“3. Increasing the rates of collection and purchase of bills of 
exchange, at the Bank and several offices, on different sections 
of the Union. 

“4. Todecline the receipt of notes of State banks, except such 
as are established in the same place with the office receiving 
them, and to collect the balances due from State banks. 

“5. Thatali the balances due by distantState banks, be col- 


lected either in specie or in drafts on the Atlantic cites; and that 
such balances be not permitted to accumulate.” 


On the 8th of October, 1838, the board further 
decide and ordered a general and gradual reduc- 
tion of the loans and discounts. The reduction 
made in obedience to this order, in October, was 
$5,825,906 74; and on the 23d of January, 1834, 
a reduction of $3,320,000 was further ordered 
by the board. It is alleged in the report, this or- 
der is made, not in consequence of the removal of 
the depasites, bat of other expectet acts of hos- 
lity on the part of the Executive. Thus the 
whole reduction ordered in less than feur months 
amounted to $9,865,435 58. 

The circulation of the bank, on the first day of 
Oc‘ober, 1833, was $19,128,189 57; which circu- 
lation was protected by $10,663,440 51 of spe- 
cie; iis demand on the State banks amounted to 
$2,238,573 10, which was, in fact, equivalent to 
specie. 

In the two ensuing months from that day, there 
was due on domestic exchange $5,279,320 45; 
thus giving the Bank the resources at command 
to that extent. 

Here, sir, you see an instiiution that is the 
child of the Government, commence an o;7en an- 
tagonistical operation cn i's we'fare, “an conse- 
quence [mark the language of the resolution on 
which these measures were founded] that the 
deposites of the Government are to be removed.” 
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They whom the people had elected to conduct 
ihe affairs of this Government in the dis- 
sarge of their high public daties, intimate that 


the deposites of the Government are to be re- 
moved from the Bank. ‘This arouses the ire and 
awakens the displeasure of the nine bankers in 
the city of Philadelphia. They pass the order, 
and issue the belligerant fulmination; and mark 
the consequence on the welfare of the country— 
the ruia and desolation. The ra‘es of the ex- 
changes are deranged and increased, the notes 
of the State banks are discredited and depre- 
ciated, the State institutions are put under the 
enactment of paving out their specie; or the 
more ruinous requirement of meeting the balances 
with drafts on the Atlantic cities; while, to complete 
the catastrophe, the contraction of the circulation 
of nearly ten millions is ordered and effected in 
less than four months! This arrested the progress 
and prosperity of the country, prostrated its trade 
and commerce, suspended the steady and uniform 
pursuits of industry, and brought all to that so- 
lemn, deathlike pause, that was followed by suc- 
cessive failure on failure, extending and multiply- 
ing over the country, until our towns and cities 
seemed to have been sacked, and our country pil- 
laged with the ravages of a relentless and destrac- 
tive foe. 

What causes actuated this policy ? what pro- 
duced this prestration of the great interests of the 
country? The resolutions adapted by the Bank on 
the 24th of September, and the report made to the 
board thereon, recommend and adopt their policy, 
“in consequence of the recent intimations that the 
deposites of the Government are to be removed.” 
Ou the Lith of July, after the deposites had been 
removed, and Congress had adjourned without or- 
dering the deposites to be restored to the Bank, the 
board of directors of the Bank adopted the follow- 
ing orders: 

1. “Thatthe instructions hitherto given for a reduction of the 
amount of bills discounted atthe Bank and the several offices 
are hereby revoked; and that the line of bills discounted at the 
several offices shall, unul the further order of this board, remain 
al ita present amount. 

2. “That if, in the judgment of the committee on the offices, 
any particular office should require an increase of its line of 
bills discounted, or domestic bi'ls, or both, in order to relieve an 
existing pressure upon the community in which such office is 


situated, the committee is hereby authorized to direct such in- 
crease.” 


Those resolutions, abandoning the adopted po!i- 
cy of the Bank, suggested by the intimation that 
the de rosites were to be removed—abandoned when 
the deposites were removed, and Congress had re- 
fused to order them to be restored—the reduction 
of $3,320,000 of the loans and discounts in Janua- 
ry; which the report alleges and admits “twas not 
in consequence of the removal of the deposites, 
butof other expecied acts of hostility on the part of 
the Executive,” neither there specified no referred 
tomihe evident reduction of the loans and dis- 
counts of the Bank to what was unnecessary for 
the protection of the Bank, and unwarranted by the 
interest of the stockholders—all tend to awaken 
the suspicion of the presence of another active and 
prevailing princ’ple, above and beyond the protec- 
tion of the chartered interest and rights of the Bank. 
What is this principle? Let us examine further 
this report of John Ty!er—the report of a com- 
mittee, the majority of which were the partisan 
friends of the Bank. Here the awakened suspi- 
cions are strengthened by “confirmation strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ.” Tae presence of this prin- 
ciple is developed, tangibly and visibly, the prinai- 
ple that originated, guided, and concluded, this 
drama-like movement of the Bank. Yes, sir, here 
on the 421 and 45 pages of this report, and the 
seventh scene through which this exienuating com- 
mittee has conducted us, is the opea development 
of the principle that induced this course of opera- 
ration of the Bank: the Bank sought to usurp the 
place of the people, and give direction to the Go- 
vernment; to substitute ils orders for the ballot box, 
and make its iron will supreme over the constituted 
authorities of the country. And here were the 
weapous by which this direct warfare was to be 
carried on; by which it was to acquire its supre- 
macy over the country, not only by harassing the 
people into a compliance to it, but by pension- 
ing the public press, and securing seats tc its 
favorites on this floor. Where, then, is this evi- 
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dence, and what does the report say? That 
the Bank made loans to members of this House, 
or other pubic functionaries, upon security 
which was insufficient; or, that it made volun- 
tary donations of its funds to the members of Cun- 
gress; or, that it had greatly multiplied its loans, 
and bestowed its favors on pudlic men or par- 
tisan presses, pending political agitations, which 
iinvolved in their results the existence of the Bank 
itself? No! Who would expect these loyal friends 
of the Bank to report this? But they repert 
these startling facts: that, in the year 1834, fifty- 
two members of Congress were indebted to the 
Bank in the sma!! sum of $238,586! These were 
the impartial judges who were to decide on the 
rights of this institution, and honestly represent 
the people of this country on the question that then 
divided the Bank and the people—the great ques- 
tion, the result of which involved the existence of 
the Bank and the liberties of the people. This re- 
port not only shows that fifty-two members of Con- 
gress were indebted to the institut.on in the sem of 
$238,586, but it reports the expenditure of the Bank 
as an open and avowed advocate in elections. The 
report say:: 

“The committee cannot leave this subject without express- 
ing their decided opinion of the impolicy of the course pursued 
by the directors in having thus increased the expenses of the 
institution in the printing and distributing the speeches and 
many of thepamphiets and documents which are mentioned 
in the vouchers. Theexpense is believed to have been unne- 
cessarily incurred. It would have been more judicious and 
wise to have left these publications to reach the country through 
the ordinary channels of communication. There would have 
existed no backwardness in the public press, oren the part of 
individuals, to spread information before the people, while ita 
own attitude would have lost nothing in public estimation by 
the practice of more reserve. 

“The augmented amount of expenditure inthe years 1832 and 
1834, over the preceding and intermediate years, taken in con- 
nection with the circumstance that, during those two years, im. 
portant elections were to take place, subject itto the charge, 
whether well or ill founded, the Senate will determine, of a di- 
rect interference in elections, from which it should have most 
cautiously abstained, even in appearance.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, when it was rendered evident 
that the iron purpose of the President would re- 
main unshaken and unmoved, above the price and 
beyond the power of ihe Bank; when its money 
had been wasted in vain on the virtue of our peo- 
ple; they had breasted the devastation, and the 
country had passed through its severe ordeal of 
distress and pillage; when this proud and powerful 
institution had been thus foiled in its aim of supre- 
macy over the country, and in it~ treasonable pur- 
poses against the Government, it then issues its 
last order of relief, assumes the fiduciary character 
of regulating the currency, and relieving the dis- 
tress of our people; and seeks to commend itself to 
the favor of an injurel community by whispering 
that the curtai/ment of i's loans and discounts, and 
the derangement of the exchanges, were caused by 
ac's of Executive hostility. 

This Bank policy and power is now secretly and 
powerfully at work in the country to perpetuate 
the abuses and effect the purposes which are de- 
veloped in this report. 

The appeal is made in this hill, to the people, 
to put down this Administration as the author of 
the derangement in the currency end the pecuniary 
distress ia the country, and to instal in the Pre-i- 
dency a Bank candidate, as a panacea for these 
great evils. 

The report I hold in my hand, from the Treasu- 
ry Department, conclusively asd incontestably 
proves the banks and the bankers to be guilty of 
what is here charg d upon the Administration. In 
1839, the banks had in circulation $135,170,995; 
at the present time, 1840, they have $106 963,572, 
showing a redaction 1n the circulation of the banks 
of $28,000,000. A‘l will admit that the ineviable 
consequence of this curtailment of the currency, 
is a reduction of the prices of property, the 
wages of labor, and the pecuniary distress of the 
country. This, then, is sufficient for my purpose, 
to show the coniraction in the circulauon of the 
banks, and it is for the banks to demonstrate to the 
_ public that this is no inherent defect in the system. 
And, lest some sapient politician should charge this 
operation of the banks to the Administration, permit 
me here to add, that, during the past year, the notes 
of the specie-paying banks have been received for 
the public dues, and a large portion of the public 
moneys have been deposited in the banks, because 
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no laws have, as yet, been enacted by Congress, 
ordering the public moneys to be otherwise depo- 
sited. 

If the Administration was, then, to be driven 
from place, was to fall under the displeasure 
of the people, by groundless accusations like 
these, will not these gentlemen (with this conclu- 
Sive proot fixing those charges on the banks) ex- 
claim, ‘Put down these institutions!” Will not the 
culpability of these corporations be visited with the 
same disapprobation that was avowed against the 
Administration? No! the President of the people 
may be overwhelmed with charges like these; but 
fix the guilt on the banks. Then all isto be 
silenced under the persuasion of the great utility of 
the “ paper system,” and the accredited infajlibili- 
ty of bankers. 

I have here, sir, a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made to the Senate on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1833, transmit'ing statements of the rates of 
exchange and prices of bank notes at different 
periods. From that report, I qaote the prices 
of bank notes at Philadelphia in the years 
1827 and 1836: in the year 1827, for the 
Bank of the United States was then in the plen- 
itude of its power; and the year 1836, for then the 
State banks were in full and successful operation. 
What, sir, does this evidence incontestably prove? 
with what character does it impress these regu- 
laters of the exchanges and currency? 

The following is the table: 


A table showing the highest and lowest price of bank 
noles at Philadelphia, in the year 1827 and 1836. 


{During the ex-|Under the State 
istence of the) bank system, 











BANKS OF | United States} 1836. 
Bank, 1827. 

Maine - Wtolkd. | bwpald. 
New Hampshire : - | 2told. ltogaid. 
Vermont : . 24 w ld. ltwgald. 
Massachusetts - . -| Lwhal d. | Ltogald. 
Khode Island - . > | 2told. ltogaid. 
Connecticut . -| Ibtold. ltofald. 
New York city - . - | par parto 4d. 
New York, country” - -| Lw3d. Lto 14d. 
Philadelphia - | standard standard 
Other Pennsylvania - | partold. par to 24d. 
New Jersey - | partoZald.| partol d. 
Delaware . - | par to Ifd. par to $d. 
Balumore - | Pe to par to 4d. 
Other Maryland -| dtodd. to fg 
District of Columbia - § to { d. to 1 d. 
Virgima . . to ded. to Idd. 
Western Virginia -| 34d. hto 2h d. 
North Carolina 3 to 5h dl. 200 ad 
South Carolina i tuolbd. 203d. 
Georgia - | $to2d. 2to 3d. 
Florida - - | - no sales. 
Alabama - | 10 to 26d. 37d. 
Louisiana - | 6to 4d. 2} to 6 d. 
Mississippi -| 6d. 3 6d. 
Tennessee - | 7 10d. 3 to 6d. 
Missouri . “| - no sale 
Illinois - . : + | - 30 5d. 
Indiana - - . - 3 to 34 d. 
Kentucky : . 30 to 40 d. 2to 3d. 
Ohio - . . - | 4to6d. 2 to3 d. 
Michigan - | Wtw3d. 203d. 
Canada - - | 6to5d, 2 to 4p d. 








The notes of the banks of the six New England 
States, at Philadelphia, in 1827, under the existence 
of the Bank of the United States, ranged from one 
to two and a half per cent. discount. The notes of 
the same banks, at Philadelphia, io 1836, during 
the operation of State banks, ranged from three- 
fourths to one per cent. discount. The notes of the 
banks of Virginia, Maryland, North «nd South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mi:- 
sissippi, at Philadelphia, in 1827, during the exis‘+ 
ence of the Bank of the United States, ranged 
from one-fourth to twenty-five per cent. discount. 
The banks of the same States, at the same place, in 
1836, ranged from one-half to seven per cent. dis- 
count. The notes of the banks of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Michigan, at Fhilade'phia, in 
1827, ranged from three to for'y per cent. discount. 
The State banks of the same States, at the same 
place, in 1836, ranged from two to six per cent. 
discount. What then, sir, does this table conclu-’ 
tively prove and show? that the State institutions 
have conducted the exchanges of the coustry on 
more favorable and better terms than the Bank of 
the United States, at the period here referred to. 

If they have, then, cn other eccasions, conducted 
the exchanges of the country on these favorable 
terms, at reasonable tates, rates equivalent and 
corresponding to the cost of transporting from one 
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point to another, this conclusively shows the ability 
of the State institutions thus successfully to con- 
duct the exchanges. If these institations are char- 
tered and created for this and o’her public pur- 
poses, they are answerable for the present unprece- 
dented derangement in the excharges, and for their 
present high and unwarranted exactions and rate; 
for that abuse of the system, by which they fail to 
diseharge their public trust and meet the public ex- 
igencies. 

These proud American bankers, who are en- 
compassed around with their exclusive privileges, 
enthroned on their chartered monopoly, in the sa- 
preme enjoyment of their unlawfal gains, and 
whose heait!ess policy is extorting the profits of 
tradeand the earnings of industry, are the ones who 
go out with their accustomed complacency and un- 
blushing effrontery, into the public places, and tell 
the peop'e that these il's are the consequences of 
the unwise policy of the present Admnnistration. 
Has the Administration abstracted from circula- 
von the precious metals, suak them in the dark 
recesses and sablerranean vaults, and issued thereon 
a paper currency that was too base to circulate, 
and tosubti!e to hoard up? Has the Adiministra- 
tion assumed the high trusi of regulating the cur- 
rency of the States of this great Union; then, in a 
huckstering spicit of gain, with the legerdemain 
of games ers, detasing the currency and derang- 
ing the exchanges? Has the Administration at 
one time extended facilities for the enlargement of 
the circulating medium, raised the prices of pro- 
perty, and the wages of labor, and ther, without 
any sufficient cause, curtailed those facilities, and 
involved the whole country in one commoa dis- 
tress? Has the Administration colicc ed large re- 
venues of the people in gold and silver at the time 
of great public distres:, exporied it abroad to 
meet forega engagements, while it sought legis- 
lative exemption from home and domestic respon- 
sibilities? Mo, sir. These are the misdemeanors 
that the American bankers have veen again and 
again convicted of before the peop‘e; and still these 
are the ones who are now charging the offences, of 
which they alone are culpab'e, upon the Adminis- 
tration! Then, why is this? what is the design of 
these keen Crepsus-like money changers? Is it to 
elect a man to the Presidency because he is a mill- 
tary chiefiain? Is it to elect a man to the Presi- 
dency because he is the candidate of the virtuous 
and laborious yeomanry of the Jog cabin? or is the 
bank power opently inthe politcal field, with is 
candidate?. Let us lock at this, and see what the 
past, like a faih‘u! monitor, unfolds to us, 

When th: popu'ar party in Cus country, on 
ano her occasion, united their support of a military 


candidate for the Presidency, and opposed that | 





candidate to an Adminis'ration that had cowe into | 


power egainsi! the express will of the people, and 
whose continuaace in power was, of cour e, a dis- 
paragement to popular rights—ion ths stuuggie be- 
tweeo power and liberty, of life and death—in this 
popular effort to resiore the rights of man and De- 
mocratie (recdom, and put down an Administration 
that was not only a usurpation, but whose contsnu- 
ance in place was a bold and reckless defiance to 
popular supremacy, by what arguments were the 
people then opposed? what language was then 
whispered in their ears? how then were their ap- 
prebensions to be wrought on to allay the screas- 
ug indignation, and to alienate them from their 
beloved principles? The people were then told by 
one with authority in the land, that ‘the candidate, 
however illustrious and successful he may be, must 
present some other tide than laurels, however glo- 
nously gathered on the blood-stained field,” that 1: 
was better to “visit our favored land with wars, 
with pestilence, and with famine, with any scourge 
other than military rele, or a blind and heediless en- 
thusiasm fot mere military renown;” that, as “a 
friend of literty aud the permanence of our institu- 
tions, he could not consent, at that carly stage of 
their existence, by comtribuling to the electiun of a 
multary chiefiain.” These, then, were the patri- 
otic declamations of the day, worthy to be pro- 
c'aimed from the proud raliying points of the par- 
ty yy the commandant, whose accustomed orders 
vever failed to precipitate his marshalled forces to 
aay poe singe point. These princip'es were re- 
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corded in the decalogue of the party—they were 


their s-ttled principles of action. 

Ata meeting held at the cap tal of my own State 
by the citizens of Richmond in 1627, to express 
their disapprobation of the election of Gen-ral Jack- 
son to the Presidency, the meeting said: 

“In the general constitution of things the military principle 
seemned designed by fate to be the irreconcileable toe and de- 
stroyer of liberty. The liberties of Greece fell before Alexan- 
der, thoee of Rome before Sy!ia and Cesar, of England before 
Cromwell, of France before Bonaparte. Why, fellow-citizens, 
should be not profit by the example of those celebrated unfortu- 
nate States! Why should we, by the election of a citizen as 
cur ruler, whose claims ate derived exclusively by the sword, 
sanction the principle that military is greater tar civil merit?” 

What, sir, do we now witness? What change 
came o’er the spiritof the dream? At the Na‘ion- 
al Convention recently held by this same heretofore 
anti-military party, for the purpose of nominating 
a candidate for President and Vice President, two 
out of the three candidates present:d before this 
convention for nomination were men whose claims 
were founded exclusively on their military services; 
and one of these was the nominee, and is now the 
cond date, of this party for President. How does 
this heretofore anti-military party receive this no- 
mination? With their tormer fears and ¢istrust of 
a military chcefiain? with their former shadowy ap- 
prehensions as to miitary rule?) No, sir. Every 
Federal Whig journal, from the Aro s'cok to the 
Sabine, raises the miliary chieftain’s biezonry, and 
w.ngs forth, to an admir.ng and enthusiastic party, 
the praises of the military candidate for President, 
while here, the partisan statesman reviews te or- 
ders of the commandant, the line of march, the 
forces, the tent, and the fi ld, to prove their candi- 
date to be a military chieftain of unblnshing tame 

sd pre-emineatrenown. The cavalcade ef your 
prou’! merchints and rich bankers thickens on the 
view of the observer, crowds the field of engage- 
ment; and, with the innumerable crowd of their 
liveried clerks, their court like placemen and depen- 
dants, swell the retinue, and exteads the Jong lines 
of the followers of the military chieftain. 

Why have these proud and ambitious cnes been 
brought to support and follow a military chieftain 
as their candidate, to enter their public and humi- 
liating recantation of their former avowed party 
principles? Did the late itlastrious Administration 
of Genera! Jackson, in its implacable hostility to 
undue power, privilege and monopoly, propitiate 
this party to thesupport of a military chiefiain? No, 
sir. Before the influence of popular rights, they 
had been made to tremb!e in theic strongholds of 
wealth and power,awakened toa sense of the insecue 
rity ofa continuance of their privilege andi nopoly 
They have been tanght that they must look beyond 
their charters for a continuance of their power, and 
to the people as the great arb ters and severeigns of 
the ase. And while, as men, they have at last 
been broughi to acknow'edze the p litical equality 
of man, as culprits they hare been made aitke to 
court and fear the omnipoicnee of the popular will. 
In this great metropolis, your provd merchants 
and rich bankers, fresh from their palaces, clothed 
with their chariered privileges, and gorgeous wih 
the inherent hauteur and costly eqaipage of their 
order, have paraded through the streeis the loz 
cabin; and, in their midn gatrevelry, drank the 
hard cider, under the celusive belief that such un- 
accustomed condescension in them as to taste this 
homely beverag?, and pay this apparent respect to 
the humble abodes of our yeomanry, woald com- 
mand their support for their candidate, and induce 
this gailant yeomanry to believe that the candidates 
of that party impersonated their humble virtues. 
How vainis all this pageaniry and show! how 
fruitless will prove their efforts to thus impose on 
this people! What! G-:neral W. H. Harrison 
and Governor Tyler impersonate the principles of 
this people! General Harrison, who, in the Le- 
gislature of Ohio, voted for a law requiring the sale 
of poor men, “for the non-payment of a fine and 
cost, asa servant;” and which authorized to be 
instituted, between such purchaser and prisoner, 
the relation of master and servan'; and John Ty- 
ler, who, in the Virginia Convention, voted for a 
law placing the rights of property above the rights 
of persons, denied to the “housekeepers and heads 
of families” of the log cabin the dearest rights of 
feemen—the right of suffrage. These are the 
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candidates who are paraded before the country as 


the log-cabin candidates. Whi'e the nine hundreq 
banks, with their stockholders, officers, and depen. 
dat ts, as partisans of these candidates, are open| 
in the political field, straggling for the maintenance 
of the privilege and monopoly of the paper system 
the control of the State and Federal Governments. 
the use of the revenues of the Government to bank 
upon; while they are supporting these candidates 
for privilege against right, for power over liberty 
the people are to be hoodwinked, and suppurt this 
candidate for his military services as the candidate 
of the log cabin. 

Here is the secret of this newborn love for the 
military chieftain and log-cabin candidate by those 
bankers. These are the candidates who have sys. 
tained the rights of property as paramount to the 
rights of persons; the candidates whose princip'es 
are to be found in the rich jewelled coffers of the 
bankers, and not in the humble abodes of the los- 
cabin. These, then, are the candidates whom this 
people are called to support. 

Who here is so credulous as to believe that they 
could be induced to do this; to venture on this pe. 
rilous course; to not only abandon but assist in 
overthiow.ng an Administration which had teen 
brought into power by their voice and suffrage; 
which had teen true and constant to the public in- 
terest; which had been dis ioguished for its strict 
and unflinching support of popular rights; which 
had periiled ils existence, its all, in defence of the 
rights of the people and the country, against the 
organized warfare of an overgrown moneyed pow- 
er, aiming at supremacy over the people and the 
constituted authorities of the land?) This patri- 
otic, gallant, and just people, abandon an Admiiis. 
tration like this! And for what? To commit the 
guidance of their public affairs to an unknown 
hand, to venture upon an uncertain se3, where all 
is involved in cne impenetrable night, in a silent 
ani forbidden my:tery? For General Harrison's 
confidential committee have said, in a letter to the 
public, ‘the policy is, that the General make no 
further declaration of his principles for the public 
while occupying his present position.” 

A people who have been educated in a schoo! 
which was founded on the principles of a free, 
open, daylight proceeding; whose love of right and 
liberty had been quickened by the luminous emis- 
sion of light {rom the free and open legislation and 
adjudication of our form of Government—a people 
who had been taught to believe that the freedom of 
speech and ofthe press secured the right to disenss 
the claims of candidates for public places, in the 
newspapers ana on the hustings, and that these 
were the elements of our freedom, the pre-eminent 
constituents of our system of Goverament; that 
they were established by our Revolutionary fathers 
as the highest prerogative of every American citi- 
zen, as the safest bulwark of freedom, are now 
tol4, in this age and country, that they are to be 
hoodwinked, and that one who isa candidate be- 
fore them for theirsuffrages for the highest office 
within their gift, declines to make any further “‘de- 
claration of his principles for the public while oc- 
cupying his present position.” 

What should every American freeman respond 
t> thie? Perish the paper that would invade th's 
time honored usage of our country; reproach the one 
that would dare to destroy it; and tell the General’s 
confidential committee that all that can commend 
any public man to high and favorable consideration 
in this age, «re principles which, like owr own be- 
loved freedom, invites discussion, eagle like, bask 
in the public eye, and rise above all serpent-like 
concralment. 

All, then, that we are permitted to know of the 
opinions and principles of General Harrison, is 
what we may be able to learn and to collect from 
his past life. How inconclasive is this means of 
information to the public, and how opposing and 
irreconcileable are the opinions of the candidates of 
this party with each other on all the great ques- 
tions which have divided the two great political 
schools ia thiscountry! On the subject of a Na- 
tional Bank, domestic slavery, tariff, the doctrines 
of the proclamation, internal improvement by the 
Genera! Government, General Harrison and 


John Tyler, the candMates for Piesident and Vice 
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President, sand committed before the couniry with 

ing principles, ard antagoni>tical opinions on 
these measures, of so much moment to the people, 
and which have so long divided the two great par- 
ties under this Government. If this be so, who, 
then, can tell what are the principles of this party, 
what the measures which wall distinguish their Ad- 
ministration? None; if the opinions | now read 
te the opinions of these candidates 

General Harrison, in reply to the letter of Sher- 
rod Williams, said: 

“The question, then, for me to answer is, whether, under the 
circumstances you state, if elected to the office of President, I 
would sign an act to charter another Bank. I answer, J rowld, 
if it were clearly ascertained that the public interest, im rela- 
tion to the collecuion and disbursement of the revenue, would 
materially suffer without one, and there were unequivocal 
manifestations of public opinion in its favor.” , 

Gov. Tyler said, in a sseech delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the discussion of the 
report made in relation to the Bank of the United 
Siates, in 1819: 

“Inasmuch as J believe the creation of this corporation to 
be unconsti‘ational, I cannot, without viviation of my oath, he- 
sitate to repair this breach thus made in the Constitution, when 
anopportunity presents itself of doing so, without violating the 
nublic faith. Believing, also, that it is expedient to put it 
down.” ; bs iti ‘ 

Gen. Harri-on, in h's speech at Cheviot, on the 
4th of July, 1833, says: 

“Should I be asked ifthere is no way by which the General 
Government can aid the cause of emancipation, 1 answer that 
it has long been an object near my heart to see the whole of its 
urplus revenue appropriated to that object. With the sane- 
tion efthe States holding the slaves, (here appears lo me to be 
no constitutional objection to ils being thus applied, em 
bracing not only the colonization of those that may be other- 
wise freed, but the purchase of the freedom of others.” 

Gov. Tyler, in his report on Slavery in the D.s- 
triet of Columbia, says: 

“So far as the question of slavery exists in the several States, 
the committee abstain ‘romany remark. It is a question to be 
decided by each, severally, and for itself. Over i: Congress has 
nocontrol. The plain recognitions of the fundamental law on 
which the Union rests, should place it forever at repose. To 
discuss it in Congress, or to agitate it in the States where it does 
not exist, produces no good, can be followed up by no act, and 
serves no other purpose than to irritate the public mind.” 

General Harr.son 13 the advocate of a protec- 
tive tariff. He not only uniformly voted for it in 
Congress, but, in aliusion to a remark made by 
Mr. Garnett, that the effects of the political quacke- 

, 
ry of the tariff “had been to cover the streets of 
Norfolk with grass,’ General Harrison, after in- 


sisting on the benefits of the tanff, added: 

“It may be asked whether, under any circumstances, | 
would be willing to abandon the tariff. Lanswer, without any 
hesitation, in the affirmative. Whenever the streeis of Norfolk 
and Charleston shall be covered with grass, and our Southern 
frends find no market for their produce, and this state of things 
can be distinctly traced to the tariff, | would then instantly give 
my Voice for its modification or entire repeal; even if I should 
still think that its continuance would be beneficial toa majority 
of the American people.” 

Governor Tyler not cnly uniformly voted against 
a protective tariff, but in a speech delivered in 
Gloucester county, Virginia, in the year 1833, re- 
ferring to his course as one of the Senators of Vir- 
ginia on the procia nation, siys: 

“The line of my conduct as the Representative of a Svate 
that had twice pronounced, ina solemn form, the tariff laws to 
be unconstitutional, was, according to my conception, clearly 
marked out, To the demand for swords and bayonets, and can- 
non and muskets, and armed men, to collect an unjust and un- 
constitutional tax, 1 had but one reply: do justice; repeal or 
modify your obnoxious laws: yield to the wishes of the whole 
South; do that for South Carolina and the other Southern 
States which England has refused to do for Ireland; repeal your 
tythe system, imposed not for the benefit of the parson, but the 
manufacturer. © ° The war-cry was in the breeze, and an 
unjust and unconstitutional and oppressive system was to be 
cemented and strengthened by the blood of freemen, and the de- 
struction of a State.” 

General Harrison favored the doctrines of the 


nen as defended by Daniel Webster. He 
said: ; 

“T recc nm mend oem however, the proclamation of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, issued on the 10th December last, 
and the speeches of Mr. Webster, delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, at the last session of Congress, in answer to the 
arguments of Mr. Calhoun, as containing the most eloquent and 
satisfactory expusition of those principles that have recently 
beenjpublished. By issuing that proclamation, I think Genc- 
ral Jackson has rendered service tv his country of greater mag- 
nitude than hissplendid victory at New Orleans.” 

Governor ‘I'yler, at a public entertainment given 
to him in Gloucester county, Virginia, in 1833, on 
being toasted, pronounced an ardert State Rights 
and anti-proclamat on speech. He said: 

“The alien and sedition laws are universally held as odious; 
and yet what were they in comparison with this} Some four or 
five citizens were imprisoned, and lawlessly and unconstitution- 
aly imprisoned, under the perversion of a single clause in the 
Constitution. t this fell doctrine changes the whole instru- 
ment, alters its entire character, and turns to scorn the resolu- 
tions of this State, ac »pted in 1798, 99 threatens con: o!idation, 
and ans wh }:1 a/al and military force of the country 
‘0 accomplish 31.” 
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General Harrison is the advocate of a sys'em of 
internal improvement by the Federal Government, 
and affirms the constitutoaal power io accomplish 
the same. 

To sustain this fact, (which I have never heard 
denied by any one,) I beg leave to refer you to his 
voles upon that subject, upon certain resolutions 
intreduced into Congress ia 1818: 


“Lst resolution, That Congress has power, under the Con 
stitution, fo appropriate money for the construction of pos 
roads, military and other roads, and of canals, and for the im.- 
provementof water courses’? {Upon this resolution, the vote 
staxl—ayes 31, noes 85, General Harrison voting in the affirma- 
tive } F 

“2d resolution. That Congress has power, under the Consti- 
tition, fo construct post roads and military roads, provited 
that private property be not taken for public uses, without just 
compensation.” [Upon this resolution the vote steod—ayes 
82, nves 54, General Harrison voung in the affirmative. } 

“Sd resocwion. That Congress has power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to cons'ruct roads and canals necessary for commerce be- 
tween the States, provided that private property be not taken 
for public uses, without just compensation.” (Upon this reso- 


lution the vote stood—ayes 71, noes 85, General Harrison voting 
in the affirmative. ] 


‘Sth revolution, That Congress has power, under the Con 
stitution, (0 construct canals for military purposes, provided 
that no private property be taken for any such purpose, with- 
out just compensation being made therefor.” [Upon this reso- 


lution the vote stood—ayes 31, noes 83, General Harrison still 
voting in the affirmative. } 


Mr. Tyler, ou the 15th of May, 1830, when the 
subscription of stock in the Maysville turnpike 
road was under consideration in the Senate, said: 

“Twas in that Congress which was the first to enter gravely 
into the discussion of the constitutional power of this Govern: 
ment tomake roals and canals. [then attentively weighed all 
that was urged by the advocates of the system—if system that 
may be called which is now-—and my decision was against 
them. Every subsequent reflection has confirmed the opinion 
then expressed, and the experience of the last six years has sa- 
tisfied me that, in its exercise, all thatis dear, and should be 
considered sacred in our institutions, is putto hazard. Expe- 
rience is the parent of true wisdom: aud the lighta which she 
has furnished npon this subject, ought to be bright enough to 
conduct our footsteps back to the path from which we have 
strayed. Can any man say in what this system is to end?) For 
meriy, it Was held tobe national. DThave no such words in my 
political vocabulary. ICisin vain that gentlemen represent to 
me the benetits of the system. Itis iv vain Lam told of its being 
aharmless policy. Show me the grant in the Constitution in 
plain terms, not extorted by a forced interpretation; and not 
until then will I listen to you.”’ 


General Harrison supported the administrations 
of the elder and younger Adams. Governor Tyler 
opposed both. 

These, then, are the principles of the nominees 
of the Harrisburg Convention, the candidates of the 
Whig party, constituted to be alike acceptable to 
tariff and anti-tariff, internal improvement and anti- 
internal improvement, Bank and and anti Bank, 
slavery and anti-slavery men, framed wih candi- 
dates who will be acceptable to the blue light Fede- 
ralist or the renegade Republican, ready and willing 
toadopt any expedient at the sacrifice of any prin 
ciple that will conduct them to office, and to expel 
from place an Administration that exists by the 
will of the people, and which is founded on the 
acknowledgment of popular rights and Democratic 
freedom. After Genera! Harrison had supported 
and favored a protective tariff, a system of internal 
improvement by the Federal Government, the 
Webster exposition of the preclamation, and all 
those high-toned Feleral measures which we have 
been taught, in Virginia, to believe were dauger- 
ous to public liberty; af er he had supported the ad- 
ministration of the elder ani younger Adams, all 
and each of which Governor Tyler had opdosed, 
as adverse to the spirit of cur free institutions and 
the public good, what now do we witness? Go- 
vernor Tyler not cn!y placed on the same tcket 
with General Harrison, but, in his letter accepting 
of the nomination, a'tempting to smuggle him into 
the Pres.dency, to cheat the people, by endor>ing 
him as a Republican, and to impose him on his 
fellow-citizens as one of the followers of Jefferson. 

I rejoice that it is the acknowledged privilege of 
the American people to pass upon the claims of 
these men. I corg:atulate my countrymen that it 
is their prerogative to ccntrol and de‘ermine the 
principles which shall distinguish and mark the 
destiny of ourcommon country. If their gallant 
ancestry passed through the fire and smoke of bat- 
tle, the want and dis'ress of the Revolution, in re- 
sistance to a twopence tax on tea, because it was 
in disparagement of popular supremacy, can it be 
supposed that they will tamely sabmit to the extor- 

tions and oppressions of an irresponsible associa- 
tion of bankers and brokers; that they will give 
continuance to their power, by electing their candi- 
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dates to the highe-t offices within the gift of a tree 
people? No! Never. They will cling to the piin- 
ciples that were canonized by the blood of their 
fathers, that are sanctified by the divine presence 
of fr. edow. 




















SPEECH OF MR. ATHERTON, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In the House of Representafives, April Wand 24, 
1840—In Commitee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill to provide for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government. 
Mr. ATHERTON said: Mr. Chairman, with the 

permission of the committee, it is my design to 

(rouble them with a few suggestions which may 

not, I tras’, be considered entirely inapplicable to 

the bill under cons:deration. Although the range 
of debate whch has been suffered would seem to 
admit the introduction of almost any topie, much 
of what I shall have to say will so far be connected 
with the subject before us, as to relate to the expen- 
ditures of the Governmen', and the denunciations 
indulged in by gentlemen of the Opposition, con. 

cerning office holders and Executive patronage. [t 

is my intention, also, to allude in this connec ion t) 

some of the principles which distinguished the great 

contending partes of the country. In the early 
stage of this debate, atlempts were made to com- 
pare the ordinary expenses of this ant of the late 

Adminis'rations, dpadvantageously with those of 

oiher Administrations, These a‘tacks were me’, 

and most ably and triamphantly repelied by my 
friend, the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. The gentleman from North Carolina, 

{General MeKay,) who has to-day addressed the 

committee, bas a'so shown how much, during this 

and the late Administrations, the burlers on the 
people have been dimioished. Nothing that | 
could pretend to urge, could add any thing to the 

force of the views introduced by them. When I 

come to speak directly on the subject of expendi- 

tures, I will, therefore, endeavor to view it in 
another aspect. 


First, however, permit me to notice some re- 
marks which have been made by the gestleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Sattonstats.] Thar 
gentieman, replying to that part of the speech of 
his colleague which showed him to have been one ot 
the members of the Massachus tt< Legislature, 
which got up the Hait‘erd Convention, and one 
of the committee which recommended that con- 
ven'ion, stated thatin 1823 or 1824, the Federal 
party was disbanded in Massachusetts. And he 
went on to say that then there was no further ne- 
cessity for keeping the party together; that while 
Napoleon was proceeding on his career of conquest 
there was much ground of alarm; but that afler 
the battle of Waterloo, and the triump4s of Brit sh 
arms, the reasons for keeping up the oll! parties 
ceased. Now, sir,I beg to be understood that I 
have a high personal respect for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I accord to my political op- 
ponents on this floor credit for the same honesty 
of intention which I claim for myself; aed notwitn- 
standing the expression ia the first part of the 
gentleman's speech ef his design to disappoint 
his colleague, who might, perhaps, expect him to 
go into a defence of the Hartford Convention, by 
“taking a course which would defend himeelf and his 
pol.tical friends,” I e-u'd not but respect the 
manly feeling which afterwards prompted him, 
disregarding all considera’ions of expetiency, to 
pronounce that convention innocent in itt iaien- 
tion, and to vindicate the assecia’es with whom he 
had acted, and the principles he had long cherished. 
But dees not the gentleman recollect that in 1823 
there was one of the mest violent contests whieh 
ever took place in Mavachusetis, and im which 
the line between the Federa! and Demoeratic par- 
ties was most clearly defined—that between Eustis 
and O:i-? It is true the Fece'alists were defeated 
in that struggle, and it may not have been for their 
interest since to keep up the names of parties. For 
what objects, to what purpose, was that contesi? 
Was there no principle involved? A long tine had 
elapred after the battle of Waterloo, which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts refers to as smper- 
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ral party. Was it Brilish influence, and regard 
for British success, that alone could keep together 
that party? Does he not (involuntarily, no doubt) 
do injustice to his friends? They had, and siill 
have, principles in relation to Government for 
which to contend. In those principles I never 
have agreed with them, and never shal!; but 1 am 
far from believing that those principles, prepos- 
sessions, and feelings, or even the prejudices grow- 
ing out of them, could be at once eradicated from 
the human bosom. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts who spoke yesterday, (Mr. Reep,) has 
referred to a remark of a French philosopher, **that 
names are things.” In this I cannot concur, so far 
as tv admit that, by changing names alone, things 
can be changed. Mr. Jefferson’s authority is 


sometimes referred to here, even by gentlemen of || 


the Opposition. In a jevter to Mr. Living ton, da- 
ved April 4, 1824, he says: “Yeu will find, I sup- 
pose, on revisiting our maritime States, the names 
of things more changed than the tuings themseives; 
that, though our old opponents have given up their 
appellation, they have not, in assuming ours, 
abandoned their views, and that they are as strong 
nearly as they ev:r were.” 
Jefferson, it is said thatin a letter to Mr. Giles, 
written in 1825, after the first message of Mr. 


Adams, “he suzgests that, though the course of | 


attack of the Federal pariy is now changed, the 
principles remain the same.” They now look ‘to 
a single and splendid Government of an aristocra- 
cy founded on banks and other moneyed corpora- 
tions, wh'ch would be to them the next best blessing 
tothe monarchy of their first aim, and perhaps the 
surest stepping stone to it.” To test the question 
whether the principles and feelings of the Federal 
party were, all at onc*,so wonderfully abandoned, 
let us recurto what Benjamin Russell, the veteran 
Editor of the Columbian Sentinel, said on the oc- 
casion of the defeat of Mr. Livingston of Lozaisi- 
ana, as candidate for Congress during the time, I 
believe, of the administration of the younger 
Adams. Though I have not seen the extract for 
some years, | think] can quote it correctly in 
substance. It was to the following effect: 
Ned, as Cobbett used to call Livingston, is un- 
doubtedly consigned to the tomb of a'l the Capu- 
lets. It may seem ungenerous immoderately to 
exult in the fall of the man, but when we reficct 
that he is an old sinner, and that he is receiving 
punishment for the backslidings of thirty years, we 
may safely say he falls ‘unwept, unhonored.’” 
And I could not but notice that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts advanced the idea that “a 
Federalist turned Democrat was the worst of all” 
politicians. So, sir, it does, after all, require 


something of a change to make a Democrat out of | 


a Federalist. Nor did this seem very consistent 
with another idea, advanced both by the gentleman 
and his colleague, that the principal measures of 
Genera) Jackson’s administration were so ultra- 
Federal that even Hamilton and John Adams 
would not have dared to approve them. Thus 
jt would appear that, when a man ceares to bea 
Federalist and turns Democrat, he becomes more 
Federal than John Adams and Hamilton them- 
selves! This is what I cannot precisely compre- 
hend. 


Among several other distinguished members of 
_the Federal party alluded to by him, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts paid a feeling tribute to the 
moral worth of Mr. William Sullivan, in which 
I certainly have no occasivn to differ from him. 
But to show that every thing like party was done 
away after the period re‘erred to by him, he went 
on to say that Mr. Sullivan “retired from public 
life, and devoted himself to the human race,” in pre- 
paring for the instraction of the young such books 


as the Political Class Book and the Moral Class | 


Bvok. Without stopping to inquire whether the 
tendency of these books may not be to instil into 
the tender mind what many of us would consider 
erroneous views of popular principles and public 
men—there is another production of Mr. Sulli- 
van to which the gentleman forgot to advert. I re- 
fer toa work of his written as late as 1834, entitled 
Familiar Letters on Pablic Characters, from which 
I beg leave to read a few extracts. In this work 
Mr. Sullivan says that “Jefferson has by his ex- 
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ample and opinions done more than any other 
man to mislead and pervert his fellow  citi- 
zens." He also says, “On this day, March 20, 
1834, there is not the least doubt that a large ma- 
jority of the American people are disgusted and 
astonished by the usurpations of Andrew Jackson ” 
He sneeringly calls Andrew Jackson the “genuine 
man of the people,” and speaks of him as having a 
“head and heart not betier than Thomas J: fferson 
had, but fieed from the inconveniences of that gen- 
tleman’s constitutional timidily.” In endeavoring 
to rouse the public against this Andrew Jackson, 
who has a “head and heart not better than Thomas 
Jefferson had,” he further says: “‘We have a for- 
midable adversary to contend with—the President, 
Vice-President, the cabinet proper, and the cabinet 
improper.” For the source of this latter epithet, 
which s marked as a quotation, an asterisk refers 
us to the bottom of the page, and then we read— 
“See Mr. Webdster’s speech, delivered at Worces- 
ter” Here are, also, two more extrac!s: 

“One who goes over from the Opposition to the Jackson 
ranks, feels that he has adefenve to make; whileone who aban- 
dons Jacksonism holds his head up, and feels that he has done 
an act for which he may respect himself. Thus, in politics, «s 
in morals, there is a sense of right and wrong which men are 
alive to, whether they admit its influence or not. There are 
few Jackson men in the United States, (who can pretend to goud 
sense and souud principle,) who do not feel a degree of shame 
that they are such.”’ 

“It was common, thirty years ago, to charge Mr. Jefferson 
with deliberate wickedness in his oflice, and to consider him as 
intending to disiegard all the obligations which honorable, mo- 
ral men acknowledge. This was probahly an injustice. Ii is 
more reasonable to suppose that he had either a singular obli 
quity of perception as Lo right and wrong, both as a man and as 
an officer, or that he had undergone some strange perversion 


from that rank of moral agents to which he was by nature des- 
tined.” 

The editor of the Boston Courier, a leading mo- 
dern Whig editor, in his newspaper of May 9, 
1834, in commenting on this work of Mr. Sulli- 
van, observes: 

“General Jackson is acting on the principle of Jefferson, and 
is carrying out the patriotic doctrine of that arch Jacobin to its 
fullest extent. We are notof the party who worship the dead or 
the living idol. The principles and the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson have done more to torment this nation jthan all the 
plagues described in the Apocalypse could do, if infiicted at one 
blow.” 


Such extracts as these are not very convincing 
arguments to support the idea that the Federal 
party has been disbanded, and Federal principles 
abandoned! 

In closing this train of remark, I will merely ob- 
serve that, if it be true, as has been said, “that hy- 
pocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue,” 
the frequent assumptions, by those opposed to us, 
of the names which have distinguished .he Demo- 
cratic patty, are an involuniary homage rendered, 
if not not to the superior trath, at least to the su- 
perior popu arity, of our principles. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts who si's on 
my left, (Mr. Cusuina,] in his speech on the Trea- 
sury Note bill, expressed an opinion that “ parties 
were in the crisis of a change.’ In my belief, sir, 
the parties contending in this country have funda- 
mental principles which distingush them, and 
though men may change, principles do not. Ifthe 
gentleman will refer to his very extensive acquaint- 
ance with history, he will find that in nearly all 
nations, perhaps in all, where there has been a 
sufficient degree of liberty to allow of parties at all, 
there have been two great parties, the prominent 
characteristics of which are, that one has been for 
placing more, and the other less, power in the 
hands of the people. One has been for special 
privileges; for orders and distinctions not founded 
on merit; for offices transmitted by hereditary suc- 
cession, or for life; the other for extending more 
equal rights to all individuals, and ior granting to 
mer.t, in whatever station found, a free and un- 
tramelled course. With a greater degree of liber- 
ty than that enjoyed by other Siates, this country 
could not prove an exception to this rule; thus, be- 
fore the time of Jefferson and Hami'ton, and espe- 
cially since, the same elements have here been in 
operation, producing their distinct and well marked 
developments. 

One party is the party of prescription and prece- 
dent; the other recognises the truth of the maxim, 
that ‘‘power is always stealing from the many to 
the few,” and considers a frequent ‘recurrence to 
fundamenial principles” essential to the preserva- 
tion of popular rights. One clings to accustomed 
abuses which cunstantly increase with increasing 
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age; the other is the party of advance, of progre.. 
and reform. One party strives to place power ;, 
the hands of those irresponsible to the people, and 
holds that the representative ought not to be “pal. 
sied by the will of his constituents;” the oth¢. 
finds in the people the only true and legitim.. 
source of all political power. The Principles o; 
one are founded on distrust of the virtue and inje). 
ligence of the people. Their dcctrine is ‘that th. 
people are changeful and tarbulent and seldom 
act or deiermine right”—that when the laborine 
“class becomes numerous, it becomes elimoro,,. 
and looks on property as i's lawful prey and plun- 
der,’** end they hoid that “it is the part of wis 
com to found Government on property.” The 
other has confidence in the virtue and inte). 
gence of the pecple and dreads ‘‘the anti-Repub|i. 
can tendencies of associated wealth.” They cap. 
not shut their eyes to the fact taat, toa ceriaiy 
extent, wealth itself is power; and they believe 
that, without the aid of special privilege, it will, 
unless counteracted by constant vigilance on 
the part of the mass of the community, secure an 
undue and corrupting influence. The maxim of 
one is to legislate tor property—of the ether to take 
care of the people, or, rather, to let the people take 
care of themselves, by their free and unrestrained 
suffrages, by choosing their own rulers—by plac- 
ing power in the hands of persons by them elected 
and to them responsible. 

Ihave said that the creed of one is founded in 
distrust, of the other, in confidence in the people, 
The former constantly lose sght of the fact that 
the people contend for principles. They find 
themselves vanquished again and again in their 
strugeles for power; they imagine some magical se- 
cret has been operating against them; that the peo. 
ple are carried away by loud huzzas, by shouts in 
favor of a military chieftain, or by some cant 
phrase, and that they are like ‘‘mere machines,” 
blindly led or blindly driven. And it often hap- 
pens that the leaders of this party seek, as they 
suppose, in the most artful manner, to gain the 
favor, while they secretly attempt to thwart the 
wishes of the people. But in all these attempts 
their fundamental error reigas—their contempt for 
the intelligence of that people. When defeated, 
they lament overthe superior popularity of their 
opponents, and advise each other to ‘‘descend into 
the forum and take the voters by the hand.” | 
could imagine that taey might even become so pre- 
sumptuous as to endeavor to recommend a person 
as fit to be elected to the Presidential chair, by the 
suffrages of a free, virtuous, and discerning people, 
because, as they might truly or falsely allege, he 
lived in alog cabin, drank large quantities of hard 
cider, and smoked a short pipe. 

Sir, in my belief, there cannot be an assembly 
of the intelligent and industrious working classes 
collected in any part of the nation, but would con- 
sider, and properly consider, the recommendation 
of a person to their suffrages for the first cftice 
in their giftin this great Republic, by such argu- 
ments as these, an insult to their understandings. 
They would inquire, 

‘‘What are these things to us? Inform us as to 
the principles of your candidate. What is it to us 
if in times past he either performed or neglected his 
duty in any military trust he may have under 
taken, or whether he resigned that trust before the 
war was finished? We wish t» know the prinei- 
ples by which he would be guided in administering 
the office for which he is proposed asa candi- 
date, which oflice is instituted not for his benefit 
but for ours. Di! he support the Administration 
of the elder and younger Mr. Adams? Is he in fa- 
vor of a corrupting and splendid scheme of inter- 
nal improvement by the General Government—a 
scheme to be supporied by a tax on the consumer, 
and which thus benefits the capitalist and specula- 
tor, and grinds down the poor? Is he for raising a 
large revenue by taxation, and insulting those whv 
are obliged to pay it, by calling it protection? Is 
he in favor of a vast controlling moneyed corpora- 
tion, which sha!] rule at will all the prices and bu- 
siness of the country, and press dowa the people 
with the crashing tyranny of irresponsible power! 


oo 


*My. Webeter in the Massachusetts Conyention, 
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We have been contending for years with such a || that no more should be raised in revenue than is 


wer; and think you, by these clamors, to delude 
ys into the support of one whose success would 
jose us all the fruits of our toilsome struggle, and 
place the iron heel of such a despotism forever on 
our necks?” 

These are some of the questions sir, which they 
would ask, and he who should undertake to reply 
by senseless cant or shal'ow jests, or empty huzzas, 
would only excite their scorn and indignation. 

In entering on some remarks concerning the 
charge which has been so often heretofore repea'ed 
against this Administration of «xtravagant expen- 
ditures, suffer me to advert for a moment tocer- 
tain observations which feil from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusuina] on that subject. 
It was a source of satisfaction to perceive, that in- 
stead of conceiving the advantage in those attacks 
to be altogether on the side of the Opposition, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts apparently felt him- 
self called upon to enter into a defence of his own 
jriends from the charge of having more uniformly 
voted for large appropriations than their opponents. 
And it certainly did appear to me that the course 
of the gentleman’s argument went entirely to re- 
lieve the Executive and his friends, to say the least, 
from all responsibility on that subject which did 
not equally rest on the Opposition. He remarked 
that of forty appropriation bills the yeas and nays 
in the House were only called on six; that this was 
a proof of general assent, and that the Administra- 
tion party were thus equally responsible with the 
Opposition. The reve se of the proposition must 
be also true. He went on to say, that on the bill 
making appropriation for Indan hostilities there 
were only two negatives; on that for Indian treaties 
and arrearages, there was a majority of both 
parties in favor of 11; and that as to the bills for 
the Cumberland road, and harbors, and light- 
houses, the friends of the Administration, if they 
had constituted a querum, would have defeated 
them, and the Opposition, if they had constituted 
a quorum, would have passed them. And he ob- 
s-rved,that on these latter ** there was more re- 
sponsibility resting with the Opposition than the 
Adminirtration party,” and he was willing to take 
his share of that superior responsibility. To say 
nothing of the sources from which the various 
propositions for appropriations have come, which 
were not adopted, is not here a full admission that 
the Administration and its friends cannot justly be 
charged by the Opposition with larger and wasteful 
appropriations? The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts also suggested that the great measure of the 
Opposition was the passage of the deposite or dis- 
tribution bill, and that it might perhaps have been 
the policy of some of the leading minds of the 
Administration party opposed to that bill, te in- 
crease the appropriations, in order to reduce the 
balance for distribution. With my views of the 
utter inexpediency, and corrupting, and dangerous 

tendency of such a measure, if any thing could 
afford an excuse for extravagant appropriations, it 
would be a desire to prevent iis adoption. But is 
it not pertinent to inquire whether the party who 
favor what is miscalled the ‘‘ American system” 


shave not struggled to increase expenditures, for the 


purpose of rendering inevitable their darling ob- 
ject, a high tariff, by which money may be drawn 
from the pockets of the many to subserye the selfish 
ends, and increase the gains of a few? 

It is however, sir, in relation to the principles 
of the contending parties thatI desire mainly to 
discuss this topic. I say, and it will he my object 
to prove, that the principles of the Whig party 
must necessarily lead to extravagance, while those 
of the Democratic party lead to a rigid economy. 
They certainly are not like those of their oppo- 
nents, incompatible with it. A strict construction 
of the Constitution, which is a fundamental arti- 
cle of the Democratic creed, must, of necessity, by 
limiting the powers, also limit the expenses of the 
General Government. To all the other expenses 
of Government the Whigs desire to add a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, which must 
increase, in that ratio, the burdens of the people. 
And to what effect? That the money taken from 
the people may be distributed among corporations 
and capitalists, The principle of Democracy is 
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essential to defray the indispensable expenses of 
the Government, and that money is safest left in 
the pockets uf the people. The great and leading 
measure recommended by the Administration, the 
Indepencent Treasury, is a measure of economy. 
It is obvious to all, thatif banks are to be made 
depositories, it is tor the interest of all connec‘ed 
with them to have as much money raised by taxa- 
tion as possible, in order to sweil the amount of 
deposites. By restraining the tendency to excessive 
importations, its effect will also be to repress that 
extravagance which grows out of sudden expan- 
sions. ‘hese, however, are subjects on which time 
does not permit me to enlarge. I willread a few 
extracts from official documents when the Opposi- 
lion were in power, to show their huge admiration 
ofeconomy. First, here is an extract from the in- 
augural address as President, of the venerable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams,] who is 
so distinguished and able a champion in the ranks 
of the Whig party: 

“It is that (internal improvement) from which Iam convinced 
that the unborn millions of our posterity, who are, m future 
ages, to people this continent, will derive their moat fervent 
gratitude to the foundeis of the Union; thatin which the bene- 
ficial action of its Government will be most deeply felt and ac- 
knowledged. The magnificence and splendor of their public 
works are among the imperishable glories of the ancient Re- 
publics. The roads and aqueducts of Rome have been the admi- 
ration of all after ages, and have survived thousands of years 
after all her conquests have been swallowed up in despotism, 
or become the spoil of barbarians.” : 

Now, sir, itis one of the doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party that the General Government has not 
the power, and if it had, that it would not be ex- 
pedient to exercise the power of erecting these 
monuments of “splendor and magnificence.” A 
rich and magnificent Government is necessarily 
connected with an oppressed and suffering people 
from whom, at last, have to be wrung the means 
of these imperishable glories, which are to survive 
after the people are overwhelmed in despotism, 
and spoiled by barbarians. What was it in the 
ancient Republics to the populace, that after ages 
were to marvel over the ruins of a magnificence 
growing out of their wrongs? It could have af- 
forded them little consolation even to have been 
fully aware that their present suffering was to 
serve the high purpose of grat.fying the curiosity 
of posterity. 

Permit me also to offer to the notice of the com- 
mittee a few extracts from the first annual message 
of Mr. Adams: 

“Upon this first occasion of addressing the Legislature of the 
Union, with which Ihave been honored, in presenting to their 
view the execution, so far as it has been effected, of the mea- 
sures sanctioned by them, for promoting the internal improve- 
meni of our country, I cannot close the communication without 
recommending to their calm and persevering consideration, the 
general principle in a more enlarged extent.” 

This recommendation of the general p inciple in 
a more enlarged extent was after the mention, in the 
same message, of the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had subscribed, “in the name and for the 
use of the United States, for one thonsand five hun- 
dred shares of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Company,” and that the work was “in successful 
progress’—'hat the surveys were completed for as- 
certaining the practicability of a canal from Chesa- 
peake bay to Ohio river, and also for “two other ob- 
jects of national importance,” viz: “the accomplish- 
ment of a national read from this city to New 
Orleans, and ascertaining the practicability of 
uniting the waters of Lake Memphremagog with 
Connecticut river.” 

The message also contains the following pzs- 
sage: 

‘Connected with the establishment of an university, or sepa- 
rate from it, might be undertaken t»e erection of an Astronemi- 
cal Observatory, with provision for an astronomer, to be in 
constant attendance of chesrvation upon the phenomena of 
the Heavens, and (or the periodical publication of his observa 
tions. Itis with no feeling of pride as an American, that the re- 
mark may be made, that on the comparatively small territorial 
surface of Europe, there are existing upwards of one hundred 
and thirty of these light-houses of the skies, while throughout 
the whole American hemisphere, there is notone. If we reflect 
a moment upon the discoveries which, in the last four centu- 
ries, have been made in wad ww cope constitution of the universe 
by the means of these buildings, and of observers stationed in 
them, shall we donbt of their usefulness to every nation? And 
while scarcely a year passes over our head without brirging 
some new astronomical discovery to light, which we must fain 
Teceive at second hand from Europe, are we not cutting our- 
“selves off from the means cf returning light for Mem, was e we 
have neither observatory nor observer upon one half of the 


globe, and the earth revolves in perpetual darkness to our un- 
searching eyes,” 
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In speaking of the powers of the General Go- 
vernment, the message advances these Sentiments: 

“But if the power to exercise exclusive legielation in all cases 
whatsoever, over the District of Columbia; if the power to ley 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States: if the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes; to fix the standard of weights and measures; to establish 
post offices and post roads; to declare war; to raise and support 
armies; to provide and maintain a navy; to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations reapecting the territory 
and other property belonging tothe United States; and to make 
alllaws which shall seem ne cessary and proper for carrying 
these powers into execution: if these powers, and others enu 
merated in the Constituuon, may be effectually brought into 
action by laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, 
commerce, and manulactures, the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the mechanic and elegint arts, the advancement of 
literature and the progress of the sciences, ornamental and pro- 
found; to refrain from exercising them for the benefit of the 
people shemselves, would be to bide in the earth the talent 
committed to our charge—would be treachery to the most sa 
cred of trusts. 

“The spirit of improvement is abroad on the earth. Itstimu 
lates the heart, and sharpens the faculties, not of our fellow-c1 
tizens alone, but of the nations of Europe andof their rulers 
While dwelling with pleasing satisfaction upon the superior 
excellence of our political institutions, let ua not be uamindful 
that liberty is power; that the nation blessed wih the largest 
portion of liberty must, in proportion to its numbers, be the 
most powerful nation upon earth; and that the tenure of power 
by man is, inthe moral purposes of his Creator, upon condi 
tion that it shall be exercised to ends of beneficence, to improve 
the condition of himself and his fellow men. While foreign na 
tions, less blessed with that freedom, which is gveer, than our 
selves, are advancing with gigantic strides in the career of pub- 
lic improvement, were we to slumber in indolence, or fold up 
our arms, and proclaim to the world that we are palsted by 
the willof our constiluents, would it not be to cast away the 
bounties of Providence, and doom ourselves (o perpetual infe- 
riority?” 

ltis somewhat remarkable that gentlemen who 
supperted such a latitudinarian construction of the 
Constitution, and such visionary and extravagant 
projects, and gentlemen who favor a candidate for 
the Presidency, who gave his assent and suppert 
to such doctrines and such schemes, have the bold- 
ness to say any thing about economy. Why, sir, 
of all plans of the most unlimited, lavish, and 
wasteful extravagance, was there ever any thing 
conceived of more alarming than these by which 
the money of the people was to be squandered 
abroad by a great central and tyrannical power, 
which had usurped and swallowed np the rights of 
the States and the people? Itis to de’eat such 
schemes, and to prevent the accession of one to the 
Presidency who supported that Administration and 
its decrines, and who has never abandoned those 
doctrines, that the Democratic party contend. Bat, 
it may be asked, why were not the expenditures of 
that Administration greater, if their doctrines were 
such as would necessarily lead to extravagance? 
The reply is obvious. The Democratic party who 
opposed that Administration, prevented those doc- 
trines from being carried into execution. In the 
first two years of that Administration, the Opposi- 
tion was strong enough to prevent these projects 
from being adopted, and, in its last two years, the 
Administration was confessedly in a minority in 
Congress. The best proof possib’e of this, is the 
fact that the projects were not executed. A na- 
tional university was not built, a national observa- 
tory was not erected, nor a national astronomer ap- 
pointed, to be ‘in constant attendance of observa- 
tion on the phenomena of the heavens;” the waters 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio, and of the Lake 
Mewmphremagog, and the Connecticut, were not 
united; nor was a great national road built from 
Washington to New Orleans, to vie in “‘ magnifi- 
cence and splendor ” with the public works of Ro- 
man grandeur. I repeat, sir, the prevention of 
these undertakings is to be attributed to the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party, which principles 
that party still entertain, and are striving to main- 
tain and carry out. Suppose Mr. Van Buren were 
to introduce into one of his messages doctrines and 
recommendations like those which have been 
alluded to, would it be considered a proof of his 
love for economy?. What are we to think of pro- 
fessions of economy, and of a regard to the rights 
of the States, coming from the lips of those who 
bring forward for the office of President an indi- 
vidual who gave his full, unqualified, and hearty 
support to an Administration maintaining such 
doctrines, and who, it is not pretended, has altered 
his opinion on any of these subjects? 

We have heard, on this floor, many denuncia- 
tions of the late and present Administration, be- 


cause of their too stuict construction of the Constj- 
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tution in relation to internal improvements by the 
General Government. Nor do these come from 
Northern gentlemen alone. A leading member of 
the Oppos.tion, one of the Representatives from 
Maryland, in a speech delivered by him in Februa- 
ry; 1839, referred to the “overthrow of internal 
improvements,” as one of the chief evils of Gen. 
Jackson's ad ninistration. My friend from North 
Carolina, (Gen. McKay,] has exhibited this mat- 
ier in its proper ligh', and referred to the vetoes of 
President Jackson on the bills subscrib ng for stock 
in the Washington Turnpike Road Company, and 
in the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, 
and for erecting light-houses, and improving har- 
bors, and especially to the veto on the Maysville 
Road bill, by which projects of extravagance were 
stopped which were already on {cot, involving an 
expend.ture of ever one hundred millions of dol- 
Jars. The gent'eman from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] 
perceiving the force of this view, and endeavoring 
to avoid i', asked how it was known that the gen- 
Ueman from Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] would 
net have made a similar exercise of the veto power 
om the Maysville road bill. When my friend from 
North Carolina rose, anisaid the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Apams] was present, and 
could answer for himself; the gentleman from 
Maine avoided that issue. The gentleman fiom 
Maine farther remarked, that he hardly thought, 
on account of the many similar proj:cts, 
General Jackson could have done any thing else 
than veto it. These remarks certainly struck 
me with some suprise. ‘The gentleman from 
Maine, an/ his political friends generally, voted 
for the bill, even afler the veto of the President. 
Not only so; but let any one read the debates on 
that occasion, and the most unsparing denuncia- 
tions will be found showered by the Opposition on 
the President, for his refusal to sign that bill. Nor 
were these denunciations confined to this House, 
but they were echoed and re-echoed by the Opposi- 
tion presses through the land. Besides, we have 
just heard the most unsparing attacks on the late 
President for his tyrannical exercise of the veto 


power. It certainly seems to me that the gentle- | 


man from Maine, in his eagerness to escape from 
the force of the remarks of my friend from North 
Carolina, has fully overthrown the arguments ad- 
daced by his friends from Massachusetis, [Messrs. 
Reep and SavronsTa.t,] in relation to the abuse of 
that power by the late President. No, sir: no so- 
phistry can evade the fact that to the Democratic 


party and to General Jackson is due the credit of | 
arresting the prejecis which received the counte- | 
nance and support of the Opposition, involving the | 


most monstrous extravagance. Let the principles 
of the administrat‘ion of Mr. Adams be adopted 


and carried out, and there can be no lim.t even | 
imagined, where expenditures would cease. Yet | 
unfaverable contrasts have been attempted to be | 


drawn between the expenditu ¢s of this Administra- 


tion and thore of Mr. Adams’-, and the compari- | 
son has even been carried back to the admunistra- | 
I remember a toast | 
formerly given by Josiah Quincy, a most distin- | 
guished member of the Opposition, “that these | 


tion of Mr. Adams the elder. 


who fell with the first would rise with the second 


Adams.” As these periods of our history s em to | 
present to gent’'emen of the Opposition their beau | 
ideal of administrations, perhaps we may soon hear | 


it announced that “those who fell with the first and 


second Adams shall rise with the hero of Tippe- | 


canoe.” 


Having thus contrasted the pricciples of the | 
great contending parties in this country in relation to | 
the expenditures of the General Government, I now | 
ask the attention of the committee to some obser- | 
vations tending to show which of these parties is | 
most favorable to popular liberty and popular | 
rights. What is the distinction between an Aris- | 


tocraty and a Democracy? Itis that between ir- 


responsible and responsible power. In an Aristo- | 


ctacy (and by that | mean not the government of 
the best, as the werd in its derivation implies, but, 


more properly, oligarchy, or a government of a | 


few) power is in the hands of those who are not 
responsible to the mass of the community; while 
in 2 Democratic Government power is placed by 
she people im the hands of those elected by and re- 
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sponsib'e to them. And just so far asa par’y strives 
to place power in the hands of those nut selected 
by the people, and contends against responsibity to 
the people, just so far the designs of that party tend 
towards an Aristocracy. Now, sir, I maintain 
that the distinguishing characteristics of the parties 
are these : that the Democratic party are in favor of 
responsible and the Opposition party of irresponsi- 
ble power. Before proceejing to more direct il- 
lustrations of this idea, [ will advert for a moment 
to the manner in which those holding office under 
the people are spoken of by the Opposition. They 
are spoken of as a body of men separate from the 
people, and G»vernment is treated as something 
distinct from the people. This appears to be a 
leading and cherished notion of the Opposition, and 
it seems to me to furnish a key to their ideas of 
Government. Who are the efficeholders under 
Government? They are persons either selecte? by 
the people or appointed by those selected by the 
people for that purpose. 


For as was well ebserved by my friend from 
Missouri, the other day, the theory of our Go- 
vernment is, that the people are the sou:ce of all 
power. Not only have we heard denunciations 
against those holding office, but we have seen at- 
tempts to disfranchise them and prevent th-m from 
exercising the commonest rights of cilizens. 


Toe gentleman from Tennesseee, [Mr. Bett. } 
March 7, 1838, from a select committe, reported a 
bill entitled an “Act to secure the freedom of clec- 
tions,” in which is the following clause: 

“ Be it enacted, efc. That from and after the first day of July 
next, no officer, agent, or contractor, or any other person 
holding any office or employment of trust or profit under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, shall, by the conjri 
bution of money or other valuable thing, or by the use of the 
franking privilege, or the abuse ofany other official privilege or 
function, or by threats and menaces, or IN ANY OTHER MANNER 
INTERMEDDLE With the election of any member or members of 
either house of Congress, or of the President or Vice President of 
the United States, or of the Governo- or other officer of any 
Sate or of any member or members of the Legislature of any 
Staje; and every such officer or other person offending therein, 
shail be held to be guilty of a high misdemeanor; and upon 
conviction in any court of the United States having juris liction 
thereof, shall pay a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars; 
and any officer other than the President, Vice President, and 
judges of the courts of the United States, so convicted, shall be 
thereupon removed from office, and shall be ever after incapa- 
ble of holding any office or place of trust under the authority of 
the United States.’ 

The gentleman from Tennessee, this session, in 
his speech on introducing a bill of a similar na- 
ture, spoke of Mr. Crirrenpen’s celebrated bill, 
which was so effectually exposed in the Senate, 
and which has so decidedly received the condem- 
nation of the people, as one, the principle of which 
he approve?, but which was , unfortunately 
worded. iis difficu!t for me to conceive of words 
of more comprehensive and tyrannical import than 
those in the foregoing extract. “OR iN ANY OTHER 
MANNER INTERMEDDLE!”’ If a man_ be appointed 
to an office by one selected by the peop'e for that 
purpose, he is an offiver of the people, holding his 
appointmert if not directly, still indirectly, from 
them. B cause a man is trusted by those whom 
the people trust, is he, therefore, to have the brand 
of disgrace burnt deep into his forehead? Is he to 
be deprived of the right of speaking and writing 
his sentiments like his other fellow-cit'zens? The 
gentleman from Tennessee remaik:d that, by 
his bill, in the common and ordinary walks of life, 
the persons therein mentioned might express their 
own opinions, but it was ‘going out of their way” 
that was to te punished. How alarming the sin- 
galar ambiguity of this explanation. If a person 
holding office abuses his official power, and neglects 
the duties of that office, no one would more ear- 
nestly desire his removal than myself. But does a 
person cease to be a freeman because he accepts 
an office in a free Government? If he has the 
ability and inclination, he has th? sam: right to 
address his fellow-ciizens; he has the same privi- 
lege to write and publish his ideas as other men. 
Bat by the prince ples of the bill referrel to, if a 
person is so unfortunate as to have esta- 
blished a reputation which has drawn towards 
him the confidence of the people and their agents, 
though he might discourse with the eloquence of 
a Cicero on the subject of popular tights, his lips 
are to be shut in perpetual silence, and though he 
might write with a pen of light on those eternal 
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truths dear to the hearts of freemen, the 
be stricken from his hand. 

The collector of the port of Boston was a 
nounced with great severity by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and also by the gentlemen from Max. 
sachusetts, (Messrs. Reep and Satronstaut } Ay; 
why? Because he had the audacity, on reques, 
to deliver an address at Hartford! Ate 4, 
freemen of th’s land to be denied the Privilege yy 
speaking and writing? What can be more jp. 
sulting to the people than to proctaim that, becayy 
a person is deemed worthy of their confidence, he |; 
therefore to be deprived of this privi'ege. Js , 
possible that, because persons are in office ina 
Government of the people, they are to be prohibites 
from expressing their sentiments? Or is it the po. 
palar sentiments themselves that are to be proscribed 
Sir, the gentleman who has been thus denounce; 
has done much to exalt and adorn the literature o; 
the coun‘ry; and his History of the United State; 
should he live to complete it, will forma monn. 
ment to his fame as durable as the language in 
which it is written. And never can I consent to 
the doctrine, that because ke holds an office, he is 
to be branded with disgrace, if he is willing to de- 
vote the enthusiastic ene gies of his philosophj. 
cal and highly cultivated mind to the advancemen; 
of popular rights, and the sllustration of those po. 
litical principles which concern so nearly the good 
of his tellow-citizens. Let me refer to one or two 
passages from the address at Hartford, and see 
whether the sentiments are such that the people 
should te debarred from hearing or reading 
them. In speaking of the propriety of giving poli. 
cal power to the whole of the communily instead 0 
any fraction thereof, the author thus speaks of the 
fraction of the wealihy: 

“Now, to every rich man there are two things: first, he is q 
man: as such, Democracy respects him and gives him equa 
rights. Next is his wealth; but wealth is blind. It cannot rea 
son and it cannot feel. The money-bag has neither heart nor 
mind. The love of riches isa base passion. If Government js 
surrendered to it, then the question will be, what will be said oi 
this measure by the speculators in real estate? What will be 
thought of it by the bears and bulls in the stock market. There 
fore Democracy rejects the Government of wealth. She insis's 
on putting the question not to note-shavers and money-makets, 


not to those whoare rich and are struggling to grow richer, bu 
to conscience and to mind.” 

In speaking of “tendency to improvement” as 
one of the characteristics of Democracy, the fol. 
lowing language is used: 

“This constant hope of progress is denouncod by our oppo 
nents as destructive of present institutions—a war against the 
past. But, intruth, Democracy is not destructive; she makes 
no war on the past; she plans no overthrow of the present. 0: 
the contrary, she garners :up, and bears along with her all th: 
truths that past generations have discovered; she will not |et 

0 one single idea, not one principle, not one truth. She hasa: 
onest lineage; she is, under God’s providence, the law/ul off 
spring of advancing humanity, and she claims as_ her right{u! 
inheritance, the glorious inventions, the rich discoveries of the 
past. But Democracy does not, like the Egyptians, embalm 
the dead; she does not bear along with her Scape institu 
tions, errors that have inflicted on themselves their own death 
blow. She leaves the self-styled conservative to stagger along 
under the accumulated superstitions and wasting structures 0! 
past centuries, to totter under the piles of charters that have 
expired, of contracts that have been broken; and she herse!! 
keeps on in her course, having for her companions all the no 
ble institutions which rest, self sustained, in their own inte 
grity; and for the guarantee of her success, the natural immot- 
tality of truth, and the ever active providence of God.” 


Though gentlemen mizht not agree in these sen- 
timents, is there any thing in them so objectionable 
that it should be considered a crime to send them 
forth to the community?’ Suppose there were a 
contest going on between a vast moneyed corpora- 
tion or a combination of banks and the people, 
have not the bank presidents, bank directors and 
stockholders, cashiers and clerks, the same privi- 
lezes as other citizens? Do they not exercise the 
right of speaking and writing on political subjects, 
and “in any other manner intermeddling” in elec- 
tions? There is no sin in this! Batif an officer 
in the Government of the people dares to exercise 
the rights of a freeman, he is to be proscribed! 
When such a contest as that referred to is raging, 
such a bill, passed intoa law, would deserve no 
bet'er name than that of a sedition law of the 
banks. I have said that the aim of the Opposition 
seems to be to denounce those trusted with office 
by the people, as a body of men distinct fron the 
people. How different is the manner in which 
these favorite and cherished institutions, the banks, 
are regarded. In the last Congress a gentleman 
from Virginia exclaimed: “What are banks bu' 
institutions of the people?” A leading member of 
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the Opposition, then a Representative from Mary- 
jand, said, ‘banks are combinations of the people, 
and characterized the war of the banks against 
the Goverament as “ihe warof the lam) against 
she woll.” The able champion of the Oppos:tion, 
then representing in part the State of Mississippi, 
contended, with his usual boldness, that “the banks 
were the people.” Lest this may seem almost in- 
credible, let me refer to chapter and verse. My 
friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr,] in a 
speech, delivered June 25, 1838, comme ited on 
the position of the gsntleman from Mississippi, 
that the banks were the people, with his usual 
stringency and force, and “Mr. Prentiss rose and 
said that when he maintained that the banks were the 

ople, he did not mean that they were so on ac- 
countof the number immediately intereste! in 
them as stockholders, or the amount of capital in- 
vested in their steck, but because their currency 
was in the hands of the people, and thus lieir in- 
terests became the intevests of the people.” 

In pursuing the inquiry which party contends 
for irresponsible power, and consequently is mcst 
averse to popular rights, I now ask leave to pre- 
senta few extracts from a speech of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Brut, | 
delivered December 26, 1838, commenting on the 
message of Mr. Van Buren of that sess.cn. 


“Among the most prominent dangers to which our form of 
Goverament is exposed, the President here enumerates ‘the 
anti-Republican tendenc’es of associated wealth.” suppose 
{said Mr. B.} it will be said that he refers to the association 
of capital accumulated in the State banks; butin the opinion 
of thecommunity generally, this language will warrant a move 
extensive application; an application far more operative, and 
demanding more serious reflection.” 


Again, in relation to the same subject, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee pr. ceeds: 


“Bat, Mr. Chairman, if I correctly understand the import of 
the passage now under consideration, it manifests a laxity of 
principle, a recklessness ef consequences; such a spiritof des- 
peration in the choice of means to sustain power as ought to re- 
ceive the severest reprehension from every well wisher to our 
free institutions. This covert denunciation of wealth and 
of the rich is, without doubt, intended to be understood by 
those whom it pleases, asa proof that the author of it is a friend 
anda champion of the poor as distinguished from the rich. 
Viewing it in this light, it isa sort of argument; an electioneer- 
ing cant, which, however shameful and indefensible, may be 
allowed in the public speeches of ordinary candidates for a 
seat in the Legislature, or for some office or station in a State, or 
even fora seat inthis Hall ofthe Representatives ofthe nation; 
bat in a Chief Magistrate it is echolly unworthy and detes- 
table.” 


Now, sir, where is the great harm in the pas- 
sage thus severely denounced. Let any say whether 
the tendencies of associated wealth are not anti- 
Republican. If the passage be true, is it criminal 
fora Chief Magistrate to be its author? Ts it not 
amost alarming fact for the people of this coun- 
iry, and demanding their most ‘‘se:ious reflection,” 
that the passage in the message of their President, 
which calls forth the mest severe reprehension and 
denunciation of the leaders of the Opposition party 
on this floor, is that where the President ventures 
to speak of the “anti-Republican tendencies of 
associated wealth!” 


In commenting on that part of the Message in 
which the PresiJent speaks of each successive 
change in our institutions having contributed to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage, and increased the direct 
influence of the mass of ihe community,” the gen- 
tleman from Tenuessee used the following Jan- 
guage: 

“IT content myself, for the present, by repeating that the mass 
of the people have, for yeas, been DEGRADED TO THE RANK OF 


MERE MACHINES in the hands of a few men who have had the 
talent and address to use them for their own purposes.” 


The gent!eman fiom Tennessee also selected fur 


his strictures the following sentiments of the mes- 
sage: 

“This review of the results of our institutions for half a cen- 
tury, without exciting a spirit of vain exultation, should serve 
to impress upon us the great principles from which they spring— 


constant and direct supervision by the people over every 
public measure.” 


“Now, sir, (said Mr. Bei.) I should be pleased to be informed 
what is meant by ‘constant and direct supervision of the 
people,’ which is here enumerated as one of the great princi- 
plea to which we are indebted to the glorious results of our sys- 
tem? Willsome gentleman, who is better acquainted with the 
aonti ments of the President on thissubject, enlighten me? Will he 
tell me what is the true import ofthe language, “constant and 
direct supervision by the people?’ 13it intended by this pas- 
sage in the inessage, and the other doctrines which are more or 
toms openly inculeated, to give the high official sanction of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Union to the new impulse which has 
recently been given, or sought to be given'o what are called 
the Democratic tendencies of our system!” 
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Time on'y permits me to read one more ex ract 
from the speech of the gentiemin from Tennessee: 


“In another part of the message we are assured by the Prest. 
dent that ‘Te this practical! operation of our institutions (which 
he had described) so evident and successful, we owe that in 
creased atlachment to them, which is among the most cheering 
exhibitions of popular sentument.’ 


‘| deny {said Mr. B.} most confidently and emphatically 
that we are authorized to boast of this ‘increased attachment’ to 
our institutions. On the contrary, Laffirm that, for years, the 
attachment of the people to out institutions, and their confi- 
dence in their efficacy and durability have been weakening and 
diminishing, justin proportion as the principles and practices 
of the party in power have been more and more developed and 
brought to light. I affirm that instead of increased attachment, 
there is manifestly increased distrust; and thousands of ho- 
nest and intelligent citizens throughout the land, look with ap- 
prehension and dread to the future—that future which may 
come sooner upon us than you or [now dream of,” 


Without stopping to inquire how consistent th: 
charge of a des. gn to give new impulse to the De- 
mr cratic tendencies of our system may be with the 
allegation that the people are “‘mere machines,” 
is there not furnished, by these extracts, matter of 
apprehension and alarm to a people jealous of their 
right.? What are the passages of the méssage se- 
lected, emphasised, and italicised, fur condemna- 
tion and denunciation by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee? Those in which the Presi- 
dent dares to speak of the ‘‘anti-Republican tenden- 
cies of associated wealth;” of ‘‘an increase of the 
direct influence of the mass of the community,” of 
“ihe cons'ant and direct supervision by the people 
over every public measure;” and ‘of the increased 
attachment” to our free institutions. I ask again, 
whether the fact alone that these passages hav» 
been selected foc severe and unmitigated reprehen- 
s on, is not full of sigaificance; aud whether itdves 
not furnish ground of alarm to the community? 

The assumption was also mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, to whom I have allu'te* 
as among the chief enormi ies of te administra 
tion of General Jackson, that “the President was 
the representative of the American people, coequal 
with the legislative power, accountable to the people, 
and not to Congress, for his acts.” And his indig- 
nation is equally aroused because a corollary was 
deduced from this that the elections being appeals 
to the people were to be interpreted as expesitions of 
the public judgment in favor of the great represent- 
ative chief.” In the present cebate, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Sa.ronsTaLt] has severe- 
ly condemned the principle that the President 
should ‘consider himself the representative of 
the popular will.” Ought not the President 
elected by the people to be the representative of 
the popular will? Is he not accountable to the 
pecple? Are not the elections ‘appeals to the peo- 
ple?” To deny these things, it seems to me, is to 
strike at the very foundation of free institutions and 
popular rights. Why should the people elect the 
President unless he is to be the representative of 
their will? No, sir, the right of electing a Presi- 
dent is not a barren mockery; nor is the President 
to exercise irresponsible power but that cerived 
from the people. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jameson] 
referred to the present and ancient division of par- 
ties, and allade! to the fact that Hamilton sup- 
ported, and J: fferson 0, posed, a Bank of the 
United States, and remarked that all the objections 
of Jefferson were now found to apply, and. were 
confirmed by the test of experience. But the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Reep] objects to 
this as one of the dividing distinctions of parties, 
because certain members of the Democratic party, 
in times past, supported such an institution. Noth- 
ing can more strongly prove the truth of the asser- 
tion, that though men may change, principles do 
not, than the striking fact that now this great di- 
viding ]ine is drawn precisely as it was io the 
times of Jefferscn and Hamilon. There is not, 
to my knowledge, one single friend of the Admi- 
nistration on this floor who suppor'san United 
States Bank. Can one individual he pointed out? 
No, sir, notone. By the Opposition, generally, a 
Bank of the United Siates is he!d out as their favo- 
rite remedy; their panacea, which is to cure the 
evils which they say afflict the country. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] very reeent- 
ly proclaimed that to a Bank of the United States we 
must come, and shorld come, at last. I: has even 
been asserted here that such a Bank is “the best 
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protector of our liberties against the encrvach- 
ments of Executive power.” An irresponsible mc- 
neyed corporation the safest protector against a 
President chosen by the people, and the represen. 
lative of their will! Lean only say that sacha 
theory does not accord with my ideas of the pro- 
tection of popular rights. ; 

The endeavor to reiain the exere's* of the secret 
ballot by representatives wh» ought to be responsi- 
b'e to their constituents, presents snother instance 
of fondness for irresponsible power. By examin- 
ing the journal of the last session, the yeas and nays 
will show an almost exact party vote on the sub- 
ject. The Whig party, ax a party, voted against 
the open, responsible, vira voce vote. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Reep] has said that 
the vote by ballot is considered important to the 
people in giving their suffrages, to secure them 
from undue influence, and “that he is net for set- 
ting the representative above the people” Sir, 
would that the right of the people to exercis* their 
right of suffrage by ballot, uninflaenced and un- 
awed, were every where still farther protected ! 
The elector is accountab!e to no person for ihe 
manner in which he exercises his right: he is only 
accountable to his own conscience. Bat the re- 
presentative is accountable, also, to his corns: 
tuen's. Tt is for the very reason that “the repre- 
sentative should not be placed above the people,”’ 
that the people have aright to know how he votes 
If any improper influence is exercived on him—i 
he is iaduced to betray the willof his cons'ituents— 
let them know it, and apply the remedy. To permit 
him to give a secret, and, as it has been appro- 
priately termed, a clandestine vote, is to destroy his 
re-ponsib:lity to the p-ople, 

An extract from an English paper was read 
here a few days since, to show that, in the opinion 
of the Engtish, Mr. Van Buren was getting to be 
quite anti-Repub'ican, Whether praise from sach 
a source should be a subject of gratulation, admits 
of doubt; and so, likewise, whether censure should 
be a reason of regret. Bat the Opposition, though 
they have assumed to themselves the title of Whigs, 
sometimes, with an inconsistency which betrays 
more of sincerity than of prudence, also assume 
the merit of being the Conservative party. Th's 
is the title in which the party in Eagland most op- 
posed to popular rights rejoices. And if a ten- 
dency towards many of the same doc’rines as those 
held by English Conservatives can entitle the Op- 
position to the same appellation, | an willing to 
concece the propriety of its appropriation. Black- 
wood’s Magazine is well known to be one of the 
principal organs of the English Conservative party 
—a journal distinguished for its fierce scorn ana 
bitter denunciation of popular power and popular 
rights. But that the character of this journal may 
be fully appreciated, I will present a few  illustra- 
tions, taken from its pages. 

Of Lafayette, that journal uses the fullowing 
language: i 

“If George III had been King of France, the whole tribe of 
the philosophers, the atheist politicians, te club orators, the 
heroes of the tocsin, would have been peopling the antipodes; 
he would have met the smiles of Lafayette with the halter— 
La ayette, of all (he perpetrators of vational mischief the most 
odious, as the hypocrite is more abhorred than the ruffian.”’ 

‘Lafayette, whose name will be transmitted to posterity, 


stamped with that bitterest badge of scorn—the praise of all 
rebels, traitors and infidels throughout the world ” 

Of the Reform bill, this language is used: 

“That fatal bill of misnamed and delusive veform, which, 
throwing the representation from the hands of the responsible 
classes into those of the irresponsible—eiving to ignorance the 
rights that belong to knowledge—to poverty the rights which 
can be safely exerted hy property alone, has already shaken 
the State to its foundations.’ 

In relation to hereditary dignities and popular 


power, the following ideas are advanced: 

“Bat the true source of this abhorrence of hereditary digni- 
ties was neither the vice nor the uselessnessof the French no- 
bility; it was the mere rancor of the low against the high, the 
mere vulgar jealousy of the obscure against the conspicuous, 
the mere overflowing of that bitter and mean spirited and con. 
temptible desire to sink all things to the level of the contempti- 
ble, which belongs to the very nature of the Democrat. This 
spirit reigns at this moment in the heart of ev leveller 

his is the spirit which bellows in the clamor of America against 
a peerage.”’ 5 ae 

“Allthe speciousness which disguised the true nature of 
aad pete) to the eye of fools, for to none other was it ever 
disguised; or lent a pretext to the tongue of knaves—for in none 
others did it ever find its pasegyrie.” 

These are sufficient to afford an i/luciration of 
the character of the journal from which I am_ still 


further to quote. 
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The severity of the commercial crisis of 1337 
a'l remember, and it is within the recollecticn of 
those who were in the last Coasiess, that at the 
extra session the causes of this crisis were very 
frequently descanted on. Commercial d fficulties 
pervaded nearly the whole world, and when Oppo- 
sition orators ascribed all the evils afflicting our 
community to the removal of the deposites, the spe- 
cie circular, and sundry other acts of the Presicent, 
it wat replied that these disorders were not confined 
to this country, but pervaded other commercial 
states. Attempts were then made to ascribe not 
only the commercial disasters of this country, but 
those of Eng'and and the whole world, to the enor- 
mities of Presideat Jackson. The similarity of the 
views advanced by certain gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition on this floor, with those coniained in an arti- 
cle in Black wood’s Magazine, must arrest our atten- 
tion and strike us with some surprise. In that Ma- 
gazine, for August, 1837, there is an article heai- 
ed—"The late commercial crisis—the work of the 
tyrant majority.” 

After giving a description of rain and cis're-s 
pervading Great Britain, equalling the most glowing 
panic speech ever made, the writer proceeds: 


“ Butif these have been the eflects of the storm in the British 
islands, how incomparably more disastrous have been its 
eflects on the other side of the Adianuc! In America a con- 
vulsion has been experienced, unprecedented, perlaps, in the 
civilized world. It may truly be said that an universal bank- 
ruptcy has there taken place 

Further: 

We shall fiad the cause in the insanity of the American 
Democracy, inthe violeat struggle between the conservative 
and levelling principle, of which, for four years, that country 
has been the theatre; in the monstrous absurdity of the masses, 
who, by long continued clamor and violence, 10 opposition to 
the united opinion of all the wealth, respectability, end mtelhi 
gence of the country, engaged the Executive ina struggle for 
life and death with the commercial and intellectual aristocracy, 
am! at length carried their Democratic jealousy 
during a period of unexampled com 
tempt to force upon the country an exclusively metallic cur- 
rency.”? “This is what the American masses have cone; it is in 
this result that the grand experiments of Democratic institu- 
tiens—self-government and universal education- 
nated,”’ 

“ Are you suffering, then, you operatives in Manchester, Sal 
ford, Glasgow, and Paisley? Blame neither the House of Lords 
nor Commons—neither the Crown nor the Bishops—neither the 
land owners nor the clergy. Your own order, the madness o! 
your own compeers, have occasioned all the distress; it is the 
tyrant majority in America, the deluded impassioned masses, 
who were maddened by an untaxed press, and empowered by 
universal suilrage and vote by ballot, which has occasioned all 
your suffering, Ifthe opinion of the respectable and educated 
classes in that country had prevailed, you would still have en- 

joyed your former prosperity 

“ The intelligent far-sering masses, strong in the support of 
the multitude, strong in the powers of universal suffrage, vote 
by ballot, and the exaction of pledges, have returned represen 
tatives, and placed a Presideut atthe helm, who has carried 
through, amid the unanimous shouts of the whole Republican 
yarty in America, the following decisive measures against the 
(inited States Bank, intended as a prelude to the war against all 
banks whatever.’’ 


The writer then enumerates the removal of the 
deposites—the veto on the Bank charter, and the 
specie circular, as the measures producing the de- 
plorable results described. 


“It was the creat act of Democratic despotism by the Ameri- 
ean masses which has thrown the whole wor'dinto convulsion, 
and induced an extent of ruin and suffering for a parallel co 
which we shal! search the annals of regal or aristocratic op 
pression in vain.” . 

The writer also gives it as his epinion— 

“That the banker with his notes has done as much for the 
cause of freedom, as etuher the printer with his printing press, 
or the schoolmaster with his grammar.” 

Fe also Says: 

“This extraordinary and otherwise inexplicable jealousy of 
the Bank, which by combining solidity with prudence in ise 
measures has done so much to remove the inherent danger of a 
paper currency, When issuing from a multitu le of independent 
sources, is in truth nething but the form which D:mocratic am- 
biuion takes in that country—ali other distincuons are abolish. 
ed; thereis no aristocracy, no landed interest, no church, no 
national debt, no nohilily, no sovereign; the majority, accord 
ing to universal sutfrage ar d giving is Votes hy ballot, decide 
every thing. But the banks remain, and in them the masses 
see the germ of afulure comnercial aristocracy. in the pow 
erof giving or withholding discounts—a source of influence 
which may sometimes counteract and interfere with their 
despotic propensitics,”’ 


And again: 


“Previous to the eleciion of Gen. Jackson, the Federalists had 
always exercised a certain influence over all the Presi- 
dents, who were always scholars, and who had all, whatever 
their party might be, connections of fauily, friendship, er ear- 
ly habits with the conservative ranks, Up to his accession to 

ower, that party had always a sort of control over both cham. 

ers. Now, however, this Is entirely at an end; the Executive 
jis wholly at the disposal of the Democratic party. The Fede. 
ralista have no influence whatever, except in one of | the cham. 
bers, and that is the Senate, where their preponderance is still 
maintained from the superiority in its ranks of intelligence, edu- 
cation and fortune. The Democrats, in consequence, have not 
failed to desiguate the Senate with the title of axisiocgatic body, 
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and to call it the House of Lords. The mase which in Europ® 
is accustomed to hear the burden and receive the jaw, bas suc” 
ceeded in imposing it on the sheuliers of the elevated and po- 
lished class s, which in Europe constituce the superior stratum 
of society and formthelaws. The farmer and the mechanic 
are the rulers of the new world; public opinion is (heir opinion; 
public will is their will; thePresident is the man of their choice, 
their mandatory, their servant.” 

The writer also quotes in supportof his posi- 
tions the following extract from the work of a 
French trave!ler: 

“Under the moderate and beneficent rule of former Presi- 
dents, the public functionaries were not changed on the change 
of Government, and they were not allowed to take any part in 
the public elections. Since the election of General Jackson, 
however, a systematic system of exclusion has been adopted, 
public employment of all kind has become the spoil of victory. 
President Jackson has overspread with his creatures every por- 
tion of the Union; all the custom-house ofhcers, all holding 
office uncer the Government, have become his creatures. This 
system has gained cites and counties; the magistrates, secreta- 
ries, printers, judges, inspectors of markets, police, watchmen, 
in a word, public functionaries of every description, are aware 
that the bread of themselves and their families depends on up- 
holding the ruling dominant powers. The President has now 


under his command an army of sixty THOUSAND Civil servants, 
they are his ames damnees.”’ 


Let jt not be understood that Iam so illiberal as to 
impute to all my political opponents ali the senti- 
ments entertained by the English Conservatives, 
Tam speaking of the tendency of the principles, 
and the course of the two great parties of this 
coun'ry. That there are in the country a conside- 
rable number of persons who are opposed not only 
to Democratic, but even Republican institutions, can 
hardly be doubted. Within the fold of which 
party they are to be found, the tendency of the doc- 
trines entertained by the respective parties, may 
serve to indicate. Were not these indications suf- 
ficient, reference might be had to the productions, 
which have at several times appeared in the pub- 
lie prints, and among the rest those of a writer 
who signed himself Sidney, published in 1837. He 
says: 

“Thatthe immediate cause of the preseat derangement of 
the currency. and of the embarrassments of commerce and 
manulactures, is the ignorance, perversity, or wrongheaded- 
nessof afew menin the Administration, is true; but that the 
primary causes are to be sought in the Constitution, is a fact 
too obvious to admit dispute. 

“There are two prominent reasons to be assigned for these 
defects in the Constitution. One is the want of experience in 
the patriotic men who framed the Constitution. The other is 
the credulous reliance of these men on the virtue and intelii- 
gence of the people. and of the men who should be electedto 
enact laws and administer the Government. 

“These opinions are not the visionsof theory; they are sus- 
tained truths, absolute facts; and such facts have indu.ed na- 
tions to abandon the practice of electing their Chief Magistrates, 
preferring to receive that office by hereditary succession. Men 
have found that the chances of having a good magistrate by 
birth, are about equal to the chances cf obtaining one by 
nopular election. And boast as we will, that the superior in 
telligence of our citizens may render this Government an ex- 
ception, time will show that this isa mistake. No nation can 
be an exception, ull the Almighty can change the whole cha- 


racter of toan.’’ 

May I nct say that there is a striking similarity 
between some of the sentiments put forth ia the 
conservative English journa!, from which I have 
quoted, and those we have heard, and still hear, 
on this floor? That the banker, with his notes, 
has done so much for freedom, is not entirely at 
war with some assertions made here. What the 
wiiter’s ideas of freedom are, may be sufficiently 
inferred from the tensrof hisarticle. The army 
of sixty thousand office holders—the veto oa the 
Bank—the removal of the deposites—the specie 
circular—the putting forth of these as the effi- 
cient causes of all the embarrassments which per 
vaded the world—the complaint that the Presi- 
dent is responsible to the people, “is the man of 
their choice, their mandatory, their servant,” and 
other sugge tions which I will not enumerate—are 
they not al) familiar ‘o our ears? 

In enumerating other and further proofs of a 
tendency to irresponsible power, there is the Bank 
convention, which me! a year or two since, to re- 
gulate the business of the nation, and which held 
its sessions with closel doors. With their enor- 
mous power, what was this but a secret and ir- 
responsible Legislature?) When any thing has 
been suggested against the Bank of the Un.ted 
States, it has been replied that the directors were 
respectable men, and they would exercise properly 
their power. The opposition to the Independen: 
Treasury is nothing Jess than an attempt to give 
the keeping and control of the revenues of the 
country to irresponsible corporations instead of en- 
trusting them to the safekeeping of responsible 
agents of the people. Notwithstanding it is impossi- 
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as an attack on the existing institutions of the ey, 
try, and the doctrine is proclaimed that the “}.,. 
are the people.” Who defended the gross a 
in Pennsylvania to clothe with power p 
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not elected by the people? And Sir, 4 


majority of this House has been deno 
again and again as disfranchising a State! Ans 
why? Because, exercising the power given . 
us by the Constitution, we refused to admi .. 
to this hall, as members, those not chosen by j), 
people. Those coming here and claiming the ¢,. 
ercise of undelegated and irresponsible power, di 
not pretend that they had a majority atthe bali. 
boxes. They came here confessing that they hel 
not. And yet, because we have admitied to the, 
seats those who had a majority at the polls, ap: 
because we did not admit those whom the people did 
not elect, to exercise power here which the peop: 
never gave, we have been denounced! If the popu 
lar will could have been thus defeated, there might 
have been some reason for a distrust ia the perma: 
nence of our institutions. I bave already alluded 
to the remark of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the people have been for years “mere ma. 
chines,” and his assertion that confidence has |. 
minished and is daily diminishing in our insti. 
ions. It is true that in the preceding portion of 
his speech, the gentleman fiom Tennessee pro. 
fessed himself notto be in favor of any further 
limitation of the nght of suffrage. But couli there 
be a stronger argument in favor of such limit. 
tion? If the mass of the community have beer 
for years ‘mere machines,” can they exercise th 
right of suffrage as freemen ought? Such a do. 
trine strikes a deadly blow at the right of suffrage, 
I utterly deny the fact, that, for years, the peopl: 
have been degraded to the rank of ‘“‘mere ma 
chines,” and that they are so devoid of intelligence 
by which to know, or spirit by which to maintain 
their rights, that they can be hcodwinked and |ei 
hither and thither. And any party that undertake: 
to act on such an assumption, will find themselye: 
covered with defeat and disgrace. 

But, let me ask, does it become us to be too 
ready to proclaim that confidence is daily diminish. 
ing in our institutions? Who does not know tha 
the hopes of the true friends of freedom throughout 
the world are fixed on us? H.ther do those wh 
cower under the oppressions of the old world tuin 
their aching eyes, gazing from afar, to the land o/ 
promise. Who does not krow that the foes of 
freedom watch with eager earnestness for the 
slightest symptoms of doubt and distrust? Every 
such symptom is magnified and repeated again 
and again by every journal of legitimacy across the 
waters. I; itis to be published that the great ex- 
periment has failed, and that the problem of self: 
government is never to be solved, how glad will be 
the tidings to the foes of popular power! If it te 
true that already there is roum for distrust in our 
institutions, thore who, in all climes, bave been 
struggling to maintain the rights of their fellows, 
may well cease their efforts, and fold their hands in 
despair. 

In alluding to the partiality of the Opposition to 
the irresponsible vote by ballot of representatives 
of the people, the remark is due to the gentleman 
fom Massachusetts, [Mr, Cusnine,] that in oppe- 
sit oa 10 bis course in this respect in the last Con- 
gress, he at this session both spoke and veted 
against it. Nor do I go too far in asserting that 
from the admissions made by him on this floor, an 
inierence can be drawn as to which party is most 
in favor of popular rights. It is a pregnant fact 
that he has heretofore telt himself obliged to rebuke 
his friends for their avowals here that there was 
any reason for increased distrust in our popular ia- 
stitutions. Ona one occasion, I understood him to 
admit that perhaps there was a leaning to ultra 
Conservatism among his political associates, and 
at the same time to contend there was on the other 
side a tendency to ultra Democracy. In his speech 
on the Treasury note bill, he also observed it was 
“his fortune or misfortune to differ with many of 
his political associates in regard to the social orga- 
nization of the people of the United States, and the 
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oc a if the maintenance of popular 

rights be @ failing, it is a farling which leans to vir- 
ige’s side. If it be aa error, it isa noble error. It 
ig an error which, of all others, tyrants and b gots 
have most carefully avoided. For this error Fox 

and Henry spoke, and Milton wrote, and Hampden 

‘ough aad bled, and Sidney and Russell sutfered 
martyrdom. It is an error which has prompted 
the greatest actions that adorn the page of history, | 
and “which has inspired the burning eloquence, and 
aaa the arms of the best aud bravest in the re- 
cords of the past. If it be an error, [ could almost 
ay that “! would rather err’ with such as these, 
han be wise with thos2 who blame them. 

The most deadly foe to the spirit of liberty is that 
of aristocracy. No populace ever surrendered 
iheir liberties to the arm of one great conqueror, 
snd invoked his protection, until, by the unprinci- 
pled despotism of a patrician few, they had been 
reduced t0 a Situation so abject and deplorable, 
that it could scarce be changed forthe worse. No 
mighty leader has ever been able to subvert the 
forms of liberty uttil its essence had already ce- 
parted. No one has ever concentrated in himse!f 
supreme power until the people have been deprived 
of their rights, and trampled in the dust by the 
grinding sway of a tyrannical and insolent oligar- 
chy. Ithas been well said that “the history of 
oligarchy has been the same in every age. Itis a 
hisiory of plunder and rapine and extortion and 
treachery and fraud and falsehood. Their leaders 
have always ‘first inflicted the injury, and then 
railed against the indignation which the injury 
evoked.” They have ever oppressed and trodden 
upon the people, until attempts to resist their 2g- 
giessions were inevitable, and then they have cric d 
out against mobs and pepular license, and made 
these a pretence for still further enormities. ‘They 
have striven to bend to the earth the hardy and 
elastic ree of popular freedom, and because it 
would rebound, they have desired to apply the de- 
stroying axe to its root. 

They have ever assumed to themselves the title 

of the lovers of order, supporters of constitutions 
of law and of religion. They have ever abused, 
with malignant rancor, every one who had the har- 
dihood to oppose the r des gns, and characterized 
them as demagogues, as infidels, as foes to peace 
and order, and as destitute of talent and of virtue. 
And it is a melancholy fact that history has been 
too much in the power of the foes of {reedom, and 
that the characters of many of those who were ac- 
uated by the noble desiga of benefiting their fel- 
low men have come down to us blackened by the 
slanders of patrician malignity. How, let me ask, 
would Jefferson have gone down to posterity, un- 
less the people had sustained him, and the revilers 
of that great and good man had been obliged, in a 
great measure, to succumb before the popular voice, 
and to pretend an acquiescence in his principles, 
for the sake, it is feared, of more effectually pre- 
venting their influence? "And, though the eventful 
period of the administration of ihat “just and firm 
old man,” who has now retired to the Hermitage, 
is so recent that we still hear his principles and ac- 
tions bitterly attacked by the Opposition, yet no 
one can have failed to remark that, already, at- 
lempts have been made to contrast the sentiments 
of his successor unfavorably with his, though it is 
well known that that illustrious patr: ot and hero is, 
as he ever has been, with his whole heart and soul, 
on the side of the Democracy of the land. 


Although I have trespassed too long already on 
the kindness of the committee, there is another sub- 
ject to which I will briefly allude, as illuctrating 
the distinction which I have endeavored to draw 
between the great contending parties. The extracts 
already quoted have shown with what fierce denun- 
ciation “ihe exaction of pledges” is condemned by 
the English Conservative. Can it be ccnsidered 
other than a mos! alarming and astonishing fact 
to the American people, that, on the great topics 
which agitate the community, ‘th Presidential can- 
didate of the Opposition shrouds his opinions in 
mysterious silence? The letter of inquiry sent by 
the Oswego association, and the repiy, not by Gen 
Hartison, but by three persons, who call thera- 
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| selves. « “his confidential commitice,” ‘have already 
been read in this hall. Sir, when this correspen- 
dence was first published, even gentlemen of the 
Opposition saw it was so repugnant to the princi- 
ples of American liderty, and to the feelings of the 
American people, that faint attempts were made to 
deny its genuineness. These attempts have ceased. 
No one, now, is hardy enough to rise in his place 
and declare he does not believe it genuine. The 
startling and astounding fact stands forth uncon- 
troverte and incontrovertible. What are the rea- 
sons given in the correspondence for this extraor- 
dinary course? One is that General* Harrison re- 
ceives so many letters it is impossible for him to 
answer them. Does not every one know that one 
letter, stating his sentiments ov the prominent topics 
divid: ng the country, published to the worid, is all 
that could be asked? Al] must see, ata g'ance, the 
insincerity of this pretence. Besides, if it be so 
laborious to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
what must it be to act as Presideat? Is th's confi- 
dential committee—a committee not elected by the 
people—to act for aud in behalf of the President 
of ‘he United States?) In case of the election of 
General Harrison, is an irresponsible committee to 
govern the destinies of the nation? What is the 
true reason of the course which has been taken? 
The triends of General Harrison wiil not contend 
that it is his incompetency, and that they dare not 
trust him to write a letter. Is it, then, an unwil- 
lingness to have his sentiments known, because it is 
impolitic so to do? In a free country, does any 
one dare avow this?’ Yet, sir, the commitiee have 
intimated this Here ate the words: 

“As from his confidential committee you will look upon this 
response; and if the policy ebserved by the committee should 
not meet with your approbation, you will attribute the errer 
rather to ourselves and his immediate advisers than General 
Harrison. THat poicy ts, that the General MAKE NO FUR- 


THER DECLARATION OF HIS PRINCIPLES FOR THE PUBLIC EYE 
whilst occupying his present ;.osiuon,”’ 


As if doubting whether the reasons given by this 
confidential commutee would be entirely satisfac- 
tory, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] has 
underiaken to add others. One ass gned by him was 
that he could not see of what use it was to extract 
opinions Oa a particular subject, when there might 
be a thousand other sutjects to actupon. Another 
reason was, that a person’s present opinions were 
wished for—not those of yesterday or to-day even, 
but of the present moment; and that men are :0 li- 
able to change, that it might be superfluous to ex 
pre-s their opinions ai any given time. And still 
another, that the history of Gen. Harrison for years 
had been uniformly one way, and that he may be 
supposed to remain the same. 

Sir, no one knows ‘beter than the able genile- 
man from Ohio, that there are afew prominent to- 
pics which egitate the public mind, and on which 
an intelligent peop'e must desire to know the 
opinions of a canvidate for their suffrages. Nor is 
it very easy to conceive how, if personsare so iiable 
to change as he represents, it can, with so much 
certainty, be inferred that General Harrison had 
not changed; thiugh I confess, from all that can 
be inferred from his history, of his political sent - 
ments, if I believed him jikely to become the Pre- 
sident of this Republic, I should very much hcpe 
he had. Here then are the reasons put forward 
to excnse this course to the American people. One, 
that General Harrison has so many Jeiters tha’ he 
cannot answer them all—another, that it is con- 
sidered impolitic—another, “that the Nationai Con- 
vention deemed itimpoliic, atthe then crisis, to pub- 
lish any general declaration of the views of the 
great Opposition party”—another, that there are so 
many subjects he might be called to act upon, 
there is no use in the expression of Opinion on any 
—another, that opinions are so liable to change— 
and stiil another, that Gen. Harrison is exempt 
from this liability. Truly, sir, oo many reasons 
are rather worse than tone at all. 

The intimation that if the policy is not approved, 
the error is to be attributed “‘rather to themselves 
and bis immediate advisers than to Gen. Harri- 
son”—what is it but an introduction of the maxim 
of the British Government that the king can do no 
wrong? Ifyou app.ove th's course, give the credit 
of itto General Harrison; if not, do net blame him, 
but us, his confidential advisers! Has this indivi- 
dual, recommended as fit to fill the Presidential 
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chair, no will of his own—bo power to exercise 
his own judgment? Do this commiitee deprive 
him of the privilege of seeing the letters addressed 
tohim? If not, will they not permit an answer, 
though he may desire to return one? Are the free- 
menof this countiy 'o be imposed upon by such 
jugglery? The gentleman trom Massachusetts 
(Mr. Sattonstatt] ecntend-d that, “as to its in- 
tention, the Hartiord Convention was as innocent 
as the Harrisburg Convention.” If this latter con- 
vention can intioduce among the American pecple 
such principies and such practices, | should fally 
agree with the gentleman from. Massachusetts, 
even admitling the Hartford Convention to be all 
lis Worst enemies ever contended, and all which a 
large p-rioa of the American people have believed. 
The members of the Harri-burg Convention 
say to the people of this country, “here is our 
candifate; we deem it impolilie to expose our 
principles, or that our erandidate should expose his. 
You are to vole for him, but you must not know 
why. He isto be your ruler, but we will not in- 
form ycu on what account. You are to give him 
your suffrages, but we will give you no reason to 
offer why you should, nor will we enable you to 
know why you doit yourselves.” This is to carry 
out the docirine that the peeple are “mere ma- 
chines,” with a vengeance. Is this the manner in 
which the intelligent and virtuous yeomanry of the 
land are to exercise their highest privileze, that of 
choosing their own rulers?) Are they to be led 
hoodwinked to the bal!ot box? Why not just as 
well have a hereditary ruler? Of what use is it 
that the people have the right to choose their own 
rulers, il they are not to know the political principles 
of those for whem they are called on to vote? How 
can a person be responsible to ‘the people, if he is 
not to act for himself, and if the peopte are not to 
know his opinions?) Sir, to use the allusion so 
aptly introduced by my friend from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Brown.] the people of this country will ful- 
low no veiled prophet, lest, when the veil shou'd be 
removed, they might find, to their dismay and as- 
tc nishment, that they had ‘been wors hipping a mon- 
ster. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ccsu- 
na] alluding the other day to the political prospects 
of his friends, remarked that “he saw the aurora 
ot a brighter day;?? and we have heerd from se- 
veral other gentlemen of the Oppos:.ioa similar 
exu! ing and vauntinz anticipatiors. I have heard 
such loud and boastful prophecies too often for 
them to strixe me with any alarm whatever. Dur- 
ing the extra session ef the last Congress, the 
gent eman from Massachusetts used this language: 


“We tell you that North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, | 
diana, Rhode Island, and Maive have pronounced tedament 
upon the Administration. I congratulat e Maine especially on 
her emancipation trom thethraldom of degrading assentation to 
every caprice of the Exe: utive, to which her own peculiar inte 
rests have so long been sacrificed. We hail the auspicious 
omen of the bright siarin the East Maine has rung the knel jof 
Radicalism. Well may she hold up to her sister States the 
dirige yin her escu'cheon. The people have spoken out, and in a 
voice of thunder, which should be reechoed by their re 
presontatives in this hall, until it penetrate into the innermost re- 
cesses of the White Ilouse.”’ 

Allusions were then continually made in a most 
triumphant manner to this star in the East. It was 
perpetually above the horizon—to the Opposition 
their star of morning, and of evening too. With- 
out saying any thing in regard to the result in the 
other S ates alluced to, I may be permitted to re- 
mind the gentleman from Massachuseits that I then 
remarked that | knew a Jitte of the spirit of the De- 
mocracy of the Norih, and that, let the true issue 
be presented to them, and the principles of the Pre- 
sident’s message be well weighed and understood, 
they would rise, and, to a man, they would gird on 
their armor and bare their blades, and, shoulder to 
shoulder, they would again fight the battle of liber- 
ty; and that ere another year, the “star in the Eas,” 
would have proved, to those who gazed upon it, but 
an ignis fatuus, which had deceived them with’a 
false and delusive hope. 

Though on many subjects I should differ from 
him with great diffidence in My OWn opinions, the 
gentieman from Massachusetts will himself now 
acknowledge that in this respect I was right 
and he was wrong. One would suppose 
that repeated experience might have taught 
our opponeais some cantion:~lest it might 
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he said of them as Napoleon sail of the Bour- 
bon, “that throvgh years of disaster and 
defeat they had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing.” But it seems the boisterous and empty 
boasts of bygone times are azain to be repeated— 
again to prove ay hollow and deceitful as before. 
While the no'sy and many-tongued builders of the 
Opposition are striving to raise their Babel struc- 
tare, on the summit of which they fondly imagine 
they shall reach the Heaven of their hopes—the 
people are silently looking on, awaiting, with calm 
confidence, the hour of trial. When that shall 
arrive, they will gloriously vindicate their intel!i- 
gence, which has been insulted, and their rights, 
which have been spurned—and write anew, in capi- 


tals of fire, the noble truth that man is capable of 


self-goverament. They will rise in their might 
and scatter to the winds the disjointed and erum- 
bling citadel of a grasping and insidious foe. 





SPEECH OF MR. MONTGOMERY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, March 25, 1840— 
In Commiitee of the Whcele on the state of the 
Union, upon the bill to authorize te issue of 
five millions of dollars of Treasury notes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY said: Mr. Coairman, I 
have for some time been endeavoring to obtain the 
floor, not fur the purpose of ioflicting upon you and 
the comm tee a long and elaborate speech, such es 
some of those we have had to suffer uncer since this 
bill has been before us, but a stort and plain sta‘e- 
went of such ficts as have suggested themselves 
to my mind, with such recorded facts as I have 
been able to collect from the journals of this 
House, and other public :ecerds. 

[had not intended, Mr. Chairman, when this 
bill was rep rted ty the House from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to have said one werd in re- 
Jation to it, for the facts contained in the informa- 
tion before us, appeared to me to be too plain to be 
misunderstocd by any one, and the necessity of 
prompt and speedy action by this and the other 
branch of Coneress to relieve the want; of the Go- 
vernment credifors, was ‘09 urgent to admit of 
much delay. Heretofore, Mr. Chairman, it was sup- 
posed to be the pride and the p'easure of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United S ates to seek 
out and avail themseiv. s of the best means to sustain 
the credit, the charac cr, and honer cf the couatry, 
and save the Government from the cisgrace that 
must atiend a nonperformance of its engagements. 
Bat, sir, it seems that the time has arrived when 
the who'e power and ingenuity of a certain party 
in this country are exerted, not to aid, foster, and 
protect their country and us Government—not to 
aid in sustaining, unimpaired, its faith and credit, 
but to search out, and, with joy and gladness, em- 
brace all and every oppor'unity that presents itself 
to revile and to reduce to bankruptcy, dishonor, 
and disgrace, the Government of their own coun- 
try. Sr, Lhave neither ths right nor wish to im- 
pugn the motives of cthers; but I bave the right, 
and duty requires me to spe-k of public men, ard 
public records, which are the acts of public men; 
and public men are the vervants of the sovereiga 
people, who havea rightto see and know what 
sort of public records we theirrepresentatives keep. 
They at home know us by our acts and declara- 
tions; here they on'y know us by cur public re- 
cords. We meet here not merely for the purpose 
of passing bills to pay ourselves eight dollars per 
day; (if we met for that purpose only, we co s]d le- 
gislate rapidly, for even Whigs never g ve us any 
trouble upen the passage of their own pay;) 
but we meet to pefurm thoe duics whih 
the condition of the ccuntry requires, and 
the wants and interests of the people demand at our 
hands as national legislators, acting within the pro- 
visions of the Cons'itution. 

Mr. Chairman, having said thus much as to 
what we should do, I propose to go into an ex- 
amination, not on'y of what we have done, but 
what a cer’ain pirty have refused to do, as proved 
by the journal-, and their vo es recorded in them. 

I came into this body at the first session of the 
Twen'y-fonrth Congress, which met on the first 
Monday of December, 1835, and have been here 
ever since. The country had been much excited 
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by a warm party Bank contest, which grew out of 
the war beiween the then Bank of the United States 
and the people cf the United States, which should 
rale the country; in which the national liberty had 
been made to tremb'e. That Bank was about to ex- 
pire as a national institution; the public money had 
long been received and disbursed by i!; the people‘ 
when appea!e! to, had, on two occasions, decided, 
by large majorities, that its charter shou'd not be 
renewed; and in obedience to the spirit of that de- 
cision, the President had ordere | the public money 
to be placed in the S:ate binks on deposite, to be 
by them disburved as the fiscal agents of the Go- 
vernment. These banks performed that service 
well from October, 1833, until May, 1837; and I 
will here remark, that the Federal Opposition Na- 
tional Bank party, in strong and unmeasured terms, 
denounced General Jackson and the State banks, 
and continued to do so just as long as they acted 
honesily and faithfully towards the Government 
and to the people. While the country and busi- 
ness was prosperous, quiet, and happy, under their 
agency, which they proved themselves able and 
capable of performing, by doinz so from Octoter, 
1833, to May, 1837, they received and paid over 
immense sums for the Goverrment; they not only 
faithfully paid all the ordinary demands of the Go- 
vernment upon them, but they paid over twenty- 
e'ght millions ef dollars to the ¢ifferent State*, un- 
der the depos te act of June, 1836 Bat ia May, 
1837, when these banks had about thirty-two 
raillions of the public money in their vaults, 
(and just before the Presidential election in 
November,) they shut their doors against 
the Governmen', and the people, not only 
producing universal distress znd suffering among 
the community at large, but greatly embar- 
rassing the Government in its means of pro- 
viding for the army, the navy, the pension 
list, the civil and diplomatic officers, and all the 
poor and hoovest laborers upon the public build- 
ings, and public works of every description; most 
of the latter depen ling en irely upon the products of 
their daily labor for food and raiment for their 
wives and children. Thus, in this free and power- 
ful countrg, Mr. Chairman, we had suddenly, un- 
expectedly, and without any fault, either on the 
part of the peop'e or of Congress, in not having 
provided the necessary means to meet promptly all 
the demands of ihe public creditors when due, 
been reduced to that Ceplorabe situation in) which 
all classes of the community were involved in the 
deepest distress and suffering, and our Government 
was compelled to stop payment to i's honest credi- 
tors, while it was subjected almost to the disgrace- 
ful condition of total bankrupicy. ‘This state of 
things, too, was produced afier the Government 
had provided amp'e means to meet all i's engage- 
ments, hav ng collected the money fri m the peo- 
ple, acd placed it in what was suppose ! to be faith- 
ful hands, as a sacred tras', to be ready at all mo- 
men’s for those to whom it was indebted. I wa]! 
not say this was done {cr political effect only; but 
there are many, as we'l as wyself, who are far 
from being satisfie { that there was not, by the mas- 
ter spirits that produced the suspension, political 
effect intended, and now it is proved. 

Under these circumstances it became the indis- 
pessable duty of the Executive of these Unied 
States to issue his proclamation, ca'ling the repre- 
sentatives of the people to coavene for the special 
purpose of providing such relief as they in ther 
wisdom might deem right and proper. Jn this all 
parties mo.t cordially coneurred. Accordingly, in 
pursuance of this cail, Congress met in this Capi- 
tcl on the first Monday of September, 1837; and 
on the second day of the session we received the 
message of the President, giving usa hi-tory of 
what was the existing state of things, and recom- 
mending such measures for the action of the Ke- 
presentatives of the suffering country and feople, 
as he believed proper, and as they in their wisdom 
might see fitto bring forward and pass into legal 
and salutary enactments to guard against a recur- 
rence of similar evils. Was this done on that oe- 
casion, Mr. Chairman, or was it not done? Let 
us, for one moment, examine into that subject. I 
do not, on this occasion, propese to offer tu the 
committee and to the country the mere declaration 
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of a member upon this floor, or elsewhere, wh 
so often the subject of misapprehension and 
take, nor do T intend to offer extracts from news 
per paragraphs of the day; not because | hate bs 
notced them, and could not have gleaned a 
them, as my frien! from Virginia over . 
way [Mr. Goacin] did yesterday, abound . 
materials to prove what I might ‘to _ 
sired, but because 1 preter to bring a 
ward matter which, being of official hee 
’ g ometal record, » 
man can dispute or deny. I do not propo , 
imitae some gentiemen on this floor and he. 
where, who, when they desire to deal in severe de. 
nunciations against the Administration and the bo. 
litical party opposed to them, draw thrir suppl. 
from the filthy and tarbid s‘reams that daily floe 
from the poisoaed and corrupt political fountain; 
(the Federal presses) that gain their salubrity ww 
trom the purity of their waters, but from the degree ol 
poison they contain, No, sir, I shallpass them over 
and apply at the pure fountain of truth, your pub. 
lie records, your journals, and other public docu. 
ments deposited among the archives in your |). 
brary, where Ishall find an abundant supply to 
answer all my purposes. Flere, Mr. Chairman 
[hold ng up the journals of the three sessions of the 
last Congress,] are the materials I rely upon 
prove not only the necessity of the speedy passage 
of the bill on your table, but to prove also who \: 
is that have by their recorded votes created thi 
urgent necessity, and this demand upon the Trea. 
sury; and here are the documents which will ep. 
able me to compare their recorded votes with thei; 
declarations made here in this hall, and befure the 
the sovereign people at home. Ihave stated thai 
the country was suffering under the deepest dis. 
tress, and that to relieve that distress was the whole 
and the sole cause for which Congress was con. 
vened at the extra session. The people’s money 
was not honestly kept, and paid oat by those wh) 
had been entrusted with it; for had that been done 
no call would have been made for an extra ses. 
sion at acost of two or three hundred thousand 
dollars. I will now show you what they did do. 
Tais journal! shows that we met on the 4th day of 
September, 1837, and organized, and that on the 
fifth day of the same month, the President sent in 
his messege which contained a plain and full state. 
ment of the condition of the country at that time, 
and pointed out the legislation he dcemed proper 
and which, in his opinion, was required by the 
wants of the people and the Government. I ceed 
no! recite them, as they are familiar to all. On the 
the 13th of September the Committee of Ways 
Means reporiei to the House, bill No. 2, to 
authorize the issue of ten millions of Treasury notes 
to pay the creditors of the Governmeat who had 
just claims upon it under the appropriations made 
by Congress, (and which appropriations, too, had 
been voted for by nearly all of the Whig party, 
see journals 2d sesiion 24'h Congress.) It must be 
borne in mind that these Treasury notes were to 
supply the place of the money actually collecied 
by law from the pe»ple, and deposited im pursu- 
ance of the law of 1836, or which the Whig party, 
with few exceptions, voted, in the State baaks, 
where it was either used by them for their own 
purpos:s in speculation or otherwise, or actually 
locked up and detained frem the honest credi‘os 
of the Government, I care not which, by which 
means the people severely suffered, and the Go- 
vernment was neatly made bankrupt. This bill 
passed this House onthe 9th of October (page 
179) by a vote of 127 yeas, of which 11 were 
Whigs, and 98 nays, of which 94 were Whigs and 
4 were Democrats. I[t subsequently passed the 
Senate, was approved by the President on the 
12th cf October, and became a law. Thus the 
means for meeting our engagements were a se- 
cond time provided by Congress, but not by 
Wh'g votes, and that it was at the peo- 
ple’s expense I have shown heretofore. This 
supply was only for one year, and was 4 
palliative measure only, and not what the peo- 
ple wished—a permanent relief, or remedy for the 
evil. On the 15th day of September, just ele- 
ven days afier the meeting of Congress, Mr. 
CamMBreLENG, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported to the House bill No, 6, the 
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reat and principal measure we were called to 

ot upon, providing for the imposition of proper 

od suitable punishment by fine ant im prison- 

nent upon the dishonest keepers of the people's 

money ' future. In order to prevent a repeti- 

yon of the same abuses that had to severely 

scourged and afflicted this nation, this bill con- 

ined the most salutary provisions with re- 

ard to the safety of the public money, such as 

rescibing the manner and the places in whch 

i shoald be kept, and imposing severe ani suitable 

yoshment by fine and imprisoament upon all 

hose who should again dare to use it for their pri- 

yate purpos2s in speculation or otherwise, or refu xe 

o pay i over on demand made by the Secretary o! 

the Treasury to meetthe appropriations of Con- 

cess in favor of the honesi cred tors of the G.- 

yeroment, (see its provi-ions.) In section 4, all 

jeposites were mace special, not tobe used for 

pivae speculations, bank discounts or loans, nor 

for any other purposeS except those for which the 

money was collected—that is to make payment to 

ihe people who held just, legal, and bona fide claims 
ypon the Government for services rendered or 
supplies furnished. Section 9 made the applica- 
yon of the people’s money, by those with whom it 
was entrusted, to any other than the proper objects 
recognived by law, “stealing,” and subjected the 
persons, thus guilty, to punishment by imprison- 
ment of not Jess than two ner more than five years, 
wgether witha fine equal to the amount embezzled. 
There then existed, and now exist, no such salutary 
provisions in our laws against public defaulters; 
snd had ihis wholesome law been in existence before 
the suspension of the banksin May 1837, and 1839, 
would not all the evils it brought upon the country 
have been prevented? Woatd all these bank cfli- 
cers have subjected themselves to the wals of a 
pablic prison for five years? Never, no never, 
Much as they might be, and as they have pruovel 
themselves to be, disposed to disregard the sacred 
trust reposed in them, with this provision upon 
the statute book, they would have preferred a 
prompt and faithful discharge of duty, to a shame- 
jul and insolent refusal of justice, and would have 
paid over the people’s money which they had re- 
ceived in trust. This bill was referred to the 
Committee of the Whvle on the state of the Union, 
as wasa bill from the Senate with the same cr 
miar p ovisions, which had passed that body; 
and on the 4th of October the committee reported 
the latter to the House. After various other 
its final 
passage, or rather its final rejection, fors> it 
turned out to be, by the combined opposition party 
who had at thatsession a clear and decided ma- 
jority in this House, against adopting any subsiau- 
ualrelief fur the suffering people and country; and 
by their votes was rejected this favorite measure of 
the people, This vote stands recorded on page 
195 uf this journal, [holding up the jouroal of the 
extra session.} and was given on the 14th day of 
October, 1837. Oa a motion made bya genileman 
from New York [Mr. Crarx] that this bill do lie 
on the table, for that motion there are recorded 119 
yeas, and 107 nays. That the people of this coun- 
ity may see who it was of their representatives that 
were unwilling to grant relief to their suffering 
constituents, and to punish by fine and impriscn- 
ment the plundering public defaulters, for their 
frauds and peculations on the people’s money, I 
here insert the list of yeas, as they stand on the 
public record: 


“The question was then put on the motion that the bill do lie 
on the.table, . 

“and passed in the affirmative, yeas 119, nays 107. 

“The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the mem- 





bers presen : t 
7 w ores in the affirmative, are, 
“Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Heman Allen, John W. Allen, 


Aycrigg, Bell, Bidd'e, Bond, Bo den, William B. 
Calho John Calhoon, iliam B. pbell, . John 
Campbell, Carter, Casey, J. Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Clark, (Cons. ) aware Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Cartis, 
Cushing, Deslingwon, jawson, Edward Davies, Deberry, Den- 
his, Dem ipore, Everett, Ewing, Richard Fletcher, Fill- 
more, James Garland, (Cons.) Rice Garland, Gooce, James 
Graham, William Graha Graves, Grenneil, Griffin, (Dem. ) 
Harlan, Harpe, V. 8. Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, 
Hoffman, Hopkins, (Cons.) Henry Johnson, William Cost 
Johnson, Kilgore, (Cons.) Lawler, Legare, (Cons.) Lincoln, 
Loomis; Lyon, (Cons.) Maliory, Marvin, James M. Magon, 
(Cens,) Samson Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, Meuefee, Mer- 
b vary Morris, Naylor, Noyee, 
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Ogle, Patterson, Johan M. Patton, (Cons.) Pearce, Peck, Phil 
livs, Pope, Pots, Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Richard- 
son, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russeli, Sawyer, Sergeant, Augustine 
If. Shepperd, Charles Shepard, (Dem.) Shields, Sidley, Slade, 
Smith, (Cons) Snyder, (Dem.) Southgate, Stanly, Stuart, 
(Cons) Stone, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Underwood, Albert 8. White, John White, Bisha 
Whiulesey, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, Joseph L. Wil 
lia‘ns, Christopher H. Williams, Wise, and Yorke—119 ” 

Democra's 3; Conservatives 11; Whigs 105. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are 119 gentlemen, with 

their politics marked, recording their names against 
punishing those who steal the people's money, 
thereby holding out encouragement 'o p'under— 
iheir being no adeqate punishment to guard against 
the recurrence o: the very crimes the com- 
mission of which had brought vs to-ether. 
If, Mr. Chairman, the members of this House re- 
fuse to obcy the vo.ce and w ses of the people, as 
they did on that occasion, the President is net to 
blame, nor is he resyonsib'e to the people for the 
refusal of their Representatives to relieve the suf- 
ferinzgs of the country, by Icgislation, when that 
suffering is suffitient to jastify a special call of the 
people’s Representatives, when he has made that 
call, (as Mr. Van Buren did on that occasion,) 
made the facts known to them, and suggested such 
remedies as he deems proper and right to be 
adsptrd. He has then done his duty, and all that 
he can de. He (the President) cannot make laws 
to punish de‘aulters, that plunder the publi: mo- 
ney. We, the people’s Representatives, must 
make the laws, and he, the Executive, execute 
them. In this case, Mr. Van Buren is curs«d 
by the Opposition for not executing and 
enforcing laws that they absolutely stand bere re- 
corded three times on these jouraals against en- 
acting, and the want of which has, no doubt, occa- 
sioned all the losses by Swariwour, Price, and 
oihrrs, which have since occurred; and, further, 
that it would most certainly have saved the country 
from the late suspension of specie payments, and 
all lis present pecuniary difficulties, there cannot be 
a Single doubt; because our monetary affairs would 
then have been settled; the Government would 
have kept its own money, and the banks would not 
have relied on that crawn from the people to sus- 
tain their overissues, whilst they weuld have been 
compelled to bring their busines within prudent 
and just limits, relying on their own means, 
instead of those of the people to pay their 
own debts, which they must finally do. I, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, bold the Opposition to 
this Acministration respousible for all the suffer- 
ings of the people of (his country, in consequence 
of the lossesef public money through defaulters 
since thattime, which amounts to over a million; 
as also for the stoppage of specie payments by 
the banks, with all the many evils inflicted upon 
the country in consequence of it They had the 
power to have yrevented 1. They refused to 
do so. I do not thus charge them upon 
my own authority, or upon the authority 
of newspaper slips or paragraphs, but upon 
their own recorded votes here upon the journal. 
And, Mr. Chairman, these journa's and re- 
cords stand in politics like holy writ does in 
morals, as incontrovertible traths, that cannot be 
denied or evade). 

{[Mr. Wise here rose, and asked leave to put a 
question to Mr. M. which was granted. Mr. W. 
inquired whether the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina intended to say that the Opposition had the ma- 
jority in the Twenty-Fifth Congress. } 

Most certainly, Mr. M. continued; and I state the 
fact from the very highest and best authority—the 
recorded votes upon this journal. Here it 15 on 
page 195—one hundred and nineteen names 
in Opposition to the bill No. 6—the great Admi- 
nistration measure to relieve the country from 
the suffering produced by the unfaithfuiness 
and dishonesty of the Government agents which 
was Sufliciently great to justify a special call of 
Congress atan expense to the people of from 

00,000 to $300,000. What was the cause? 

by a failure on the part of the banks to retarn 
thirty-two or more millions of the public money 
that had been collected from the people to pay the 
honest citizens who had just claims aga‘nst the Go- 
vernment. This unfaitbfulnes on the part of the 
banks had brought upon the Government the dis- 












































| grace of bankraptey, though it afforded to some 
gentiemcn great com‘ort and happiness. For a 
certain par y in our day are the happiest when the 
people and the county safer most. This bill 
contained the most salutary provisions to guard 
against the recurrence of cimilarevis, and in vot- 
ing again-tit, did the majority of the House per- 
form that duly to the country, and to the people 
which the people have so loudly ¢emanced at 
theic hans?) No, s.r, they provid d by the issue of 
Treasury notes in another bill, limited and tempo- 
rary relef for on? yearonly, to pay the immedi- 
ate demands upon the Goverameat, and to relieve 
it from the siate of bankruptcy brought upon a by 
the banks, but that was the smallest pari of the duty 
they were called together to perform; andl willhere 
take the occasion to say that, by a dozen or moe 
Whies voting with us on that occasion, we carried 
the bil, or it would have been lost. But not one 
of them was from Noith Caroliea. Butthe most 
important and vital part ofthe duty which we were 
ea'led upon to per.orm for the country, was to pass 
laws to secure tie public money, ant inake its cns- 
tody more sa‘e, so that when it might be called tor, 
it should not be found to be loaned out to specu'a- 
to s, stockjobbers, brokers, and ethers, in Wall or 
Chestnut street, as had been the crse in the 
montis of May preceding. The Adminis- 
tration party wished ‘to see the preseot state 
ot things put an end to by flee and imprison- 
ment, and such cther precautoniry measures 
as suggested themselves. They preposed and 
voted tor these salutary provisions, while the Op. 
porition vo'ed azamst them; the latter numbering 
119 votes, while the frieads of the Administration 
numbderrdonty 167, [sce journal page 195,] show. 
ing a clear majo. ily of 12 votes. 
|Mr. Wire here rose again, and asked leave to 
explain, which was granted. Mr. W. said he hoped 
the geatleman from North Carolina would not 
publish to the world that the Opposition in this 
House had a majority in the Twenty-filih Congress, 
for it would be a ridiculous statement; for the Ad- 
ministration Speaker and Clerk were elected, and 
consequently the Opposition were in a minority. } 
Mr. Monrtcomery said that these elections,were 
no test of parties, and the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia knew it, because they were not made to turn 
on politics; but that the elect'on of pub’ic printer 
was a party question, and taken in connection with 
the vote above mentioned, did most clearly prove 
beyoad a doubt that the Administraton was in a 
monority ef from 12 to 21 votes tm this Hoare, at 
thattuime. ‘This vote fur public Printer took place 
on the 7ih of September, 1837, and was decided 
on the 12h ballot, [see journal, page 42,] and 
stands thas: For T. Allen, 113, W bigs and Con- 
servatives, and Blair and Kives, 101, Democrats; 
andGales aid Seaton, 9, Wangs; making in allt 
223 votes cist, of which the Admtat-tration candt- 
dates receiv d JQ1 votes, and the Oppositioa candi- 
dates received 122 votes, and show.ng a clear ma- 
jority against us of 21 votes. Can the gentlsman 
from Virg.nia [Mr. Wtse] prove that 101 votes is 
a majority against 122? itso, | demand his proof. 
If he bas better proof than the recorded votes in 
this journal, fetus have it. If not, the journal is 
right, and be is wrong. Nothing can prove it but 
the medern Bank Federal Whig Pennsylvania 
arithmet'c, which wy friend before me, [Mr. 
Ramsgy,]} state! in his place on this floor, had 
numbered and returned a clear majority of one 
thsusand votes for his Whig colleague [Mr. Coop- 
rr] in a single township, where there were but 
three hundred legal registered votes, and which 
was not denied, but admitted as true. By the 
above rule of calculation, and by no other, can 
the gentieman from Virginia make 101 votesa 
majority over 122. Here they stand recorded on 
the journal, and a new jouroa! mast be made, and 
this expunged, or Iam right and the gentleman 
from Virginia wrong. I here insert a list of mem- 
bers by Siates, as they are recorded on the journal 
with their politics marked, and which will not, nor 
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thing for party purposes. 


Maine.—Democrats—Mesers. Anderson, Parris, Davoe, 
Fairfield—4. Federalists.—Messrs. Rovinsop, Evans, N 
—3. Conservatives.—Mr. Smich—l. oy 


cannot be denied, except by those who deny any 
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New Hampsuime —J.—Messrs. Atherton, Cushman, Far- 
rington, Week«, Williams—5 

Massacuuserrs ~D—Mr. Parmenter—] F' —Messrs. 
Fletcher, Saiioustail, Cushing, Lincoln, Greonell, Baggs, Cal. 
houn, Hastings, Borden, Reed, Adams—11 

Ruoog Istanp.—F'—Mesars Tillinghast, Cranston—2. 

Connecricut —D — Messrs. Toucey, Ingham, Whittlesey, 
Haley, Phelps, Orin—6 

Veamonr —D —Mr. Pletcher—1 
Everett, Allen—4 

New Yorx.—D —Messrs. Vandeveer, Cambreleng, Moore, 
Kemble, Tiius, Jones, Brodhead, Pratt, McClellan, Vail, Gallup, 
De Graft, Palmer, Spencer, Loomis, Foster, Graut, Bronson, 
Prentiss, Parker, Beers, Gray, Taylor, Bicknell, Noble, Bird- 
sall, Andrewa, Jackson—28. F.—Messrs. Hoffinan, Curtis, 


F’.—Mesers. Hal!, Slade, 


Russell, Sibley, Chiids, Putnam, Peck, Marvin, Fillmore, 
Mitchell—10. ©C.—Measrs. Edwards, Clark—? 
New Jeascy —*'—Mesers. Aycrigg, Halsied, Maxwell, 


Randolph, Stratton, Yorke—6 

PENNSYLVANIA —D.—Priynter, Fry, Wagener, Hubley, 
Keim, Reily, Logan, Sheffer, McClure, Potter, Petuikin, Ham. 
moad, Morris, Klivgensmith, Buchanan, Beatty, Piumer—17 
FF’ —Messrs. Sergeant, Toland, Naylor, Davies, Potts, Darling 
ton, Morris, Ogle, McKennan, Biddle, Henry—11. 

Detawane.—F'—Mr. Milligan—! 

MaryLanp.—D.— Messrs. Worthington, Howard, Thomas 

4 F.—Messrs. Dennis, Pearce, Kennedy, Johason, Jenifer 

6 

Vinoinia.— D.— Messrs. Beirne, Bouldin, Coles, Craig, 
Dromgovle, Johnson, Jones, Morgan, Banks, Pennybacker, 
Rives, Siuart—12. #—Messrs. Mallory, Mercer, Taliaferro, 


Wise—4. C.—Messrs. Garland, Hopkins, Masoxn—3. State 
Rights—Messra, Hunter, Robertson—2 ° 

Noatu Caroiina.— 2).—Messre. Bynum, C. Shepard, Me- 
Kay, Hawkins, Montgomery, Connor—S. F.— Messrs. Sawyer, 
Stanly, Deberry, Sheppard, Reacher, Graham, Williama—7. 

Sovurn Carouina.— D.—Messrs. Campbell, Clowney, El- 
more, Griffin, Pickens, Richardson, Rkeu-——7. #°—Nr. Tnomp- 
son—1. C.—Mr. Legare—] 

Grorcia.—D —Messra. Cleveland, Glascock, Grantland, 
Haynes, Holsey, Jackson, Oweus, Towns—8. F'.— Mr. Daw- 
son—] 

Kentrecxy.—D.—Mr. Murray—l. F\—Messre. Rumeey, 


Underwood, Williams, Harlan, Calhoon, Pope, Graves, White, 


Hawes. Menolec, Chambers, Suuthgate—12 

Tennessre.—D.-~ Messrs. McCiellan, Turney, Polk—3. 
F.—Messrs. Carter, Williams, S one, Campbell, Bell, Maury, 
Sinelds, Cheatham, Crockett, Williams—10 

Onio.—D --Messrs. Duncan, Webster, Hamer, Chaney, 
Leadbetter, Hunter, Sheplor, Swearingen—S. F'—Messts 
Goode, Loomis, Corwin, Morris, Bond, Ridzway, Mason, Alex- 
ander, Harper, Allen, Giddings, Coftin—12 

Lovisiana —D.—Mr. Ripley—1. £°—Messrs. Johnson, 


Garland—2 
InDiana.—D.—Mr, Boon—-1 
Duna, Rariden, Herod, White—6 
Misstssipr1.—/—Meeers. Prentiss, Word—2 


F..—Messrs. Ewing, Graham, 


ILunors.— J.-——Meesrs. ®ayder, Casey—2. F\—Mr. May 
—J, 

AvaBaMa.—J).—Messrs. Chapman, Martin, Lewis—3 
F’—Mr. Crabb—1]. C—Mr. Lyon—! 


Missoyri.— L).- Messrs. Harrison, Miller—2 

Arxansas.—D.—Mr. Yell—1 

Micnican.— D.—Mr. Crary.—1 

Here stands the vote by States, marked as they 
voted on this great measure of secur ty for the safe 
keeping of the people’s money,and punishing those 
who improperly use it, or who plander it, as Swart- 
wouthas since done, and who wasrecommended by 
a Whig paper, in New York, as a suntab’e candi- 
date for the Vice Presidency on the Whig ticket. 

Mr. Chairman, having now gone through with 
the affairs of the Ist session of the 25th Congress, 
and proved that the friends of this Administra- 
tion did make an effort on their part to ohey 
the call of the people, and to secure more safe- 
ly the public money, by proposing to sever all 
connection between the Government and the 
banks who had proved false and unfaithful to 
their trusts, and to provide other keepets hereo,, 
whose fidelity and punctuality was to be secured 
by the certainty of incurring the pains and penal- 
ties of fine and in.prisonment for the opposite con- 
duct; and having proved also that the measure 
they proposed for these objects failed by a majo- 
rity of twelve votes—thus relieving the Republican 
party from the fearful responsibility of refusing to 
obey the just and reasenabie calls of the people tu 
provide an adequate remedy for their sufferings, 
as well as to guard against future defalcations 
and suspensions with all theic baneiul couse- 
qaences, I will now look into the journal of the 
Qd session of the 25'h Congress, and see what is 
there recorded. That session began on the 4th day 
of December, 1837, and ended on the 9th day of 
July, 1838, amounting ‘to two hundred and 
eighteen days. Tue same members that com- 
posed the first session composed this. On the 
26ih day of March, 1838, Senate bill No. 157, 
containing all the salu‘ary provisions and safeguards 
which were embodied in the bill of the House, of 
the extra session, relative to the safe keeping and 
disbursing of the public money, and panishing 
defaulters, was sent us, it having passed that body. 
On the 27th day of March, and only one day afier it 
made its appearance in this House, on motion by 
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Mr. Patron of Virginia, it was laid on the table by a 
vo'e«f 106 yeas to 98 nays. The journa’s also sh ow 
{March 2d, page 513] that a similar bill [No. 597} 
wih the same salutary provis ous, was reported to this 
House, and en page 1157, a vole stands recorded 
of 111 for and 125 against iis passage Thus, Mr. 
Chairman, the journal shows [page 1157] that the Op- 
position to this Administration in the 25th Congress 
sull hada clear and determined majority against 
us up n this great measure of finance so much de- 
sired by the peeple and the Adminisiration party, for 
separating all connection be'ween the Government 
and their unfaihfal «geots the banks, and against 
all laws providing for the safe keeping and disburs- 
ingithe public money, The journals also show a 
settled and fixed determination on the part of the 
same majority against passing any laws for the 
punishment of public defaulters, for peculation 
and stealing; they having three times solemnly re- 
corded their names again:t al] propositions oa that 
subject, and against any compromise as to the re- 
ception of banx paper in payment of the public 
dues. In order to show that they were opposed to 
any compromise whatever, itis only necessary to 
observe, that with a view to make this last men- 
tioned bill [No. 597] more acceptable, a special 
provision in section 20 was made, “hat after 
the Ist of January, 1839, one sixth part of 
all payments to the Government should be 
in coin, Treasury notes, or other legal accept- 
ances of the Government, and one sixth to be 
adved annually till the who'e -hall be thus paid.” 
Thus, beginuing with one-sixth specie, and adding 
one-sixth annually, thereby giving the banks five 
years to prepare for tae state of things resulting 
from a collection of the revenues exclusively in the 
currency recognised by the Constituuion. This provi- 
sion was rejected by a Whig and Conservative vote 
of 125 to Ll1l—a majority of 14 votes. TheSenate 
bill, a similar One, was rejected by a vote of 106 
to 98—a majority of 8 votes, The bill at the ex- 
{ra session Was rejected by a vote of 119 to 107—a 
majority of 12 votes. Having failed in three re- 
peaicd attempts made at the first and second ses- 
sions of the Twenty-fifth Congress to separate the 
keeping of the people’s money from the banks; 
having failed in our attempts to enact any addi- 
tional jawsto punish public defaulters; and al>o 
having failed to effect a compromise by offering to 
take one-sixth part of our revenues annually for five 
years in specie, and the balance in good bank 
paper, we despaired of doing any thing, and the 
whole su ject was referred to the sovereign people 
for their decision. They have given a verdict, and 
we will soon see what that verdict is. I believe 
they have returned to the Twenty-sixth Congress 
in this House from one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and thirty professed and instructed mem- 
bers in favor of a separatiun of the keeping of the 
public money from the banks, thereby proving that 
ihe people wish aud are now for this mea- 
sure, as well as for penal laws to prevent 
peculation on the public funds; and if any 
now desert, let him, Arnold-like, have a face 
both ways in all future time. At the third ses- 
sion of the Twenty fifth Congress, the same mem- 
bers being present who had three times voted 
against these important measure:, we not having 
the power to pass them, and they having the power 
to prevent their passage, no further effort was en 
made for that purpose, and the responsibility rest- 
ed on them, and not on us, nor upon the President. 
We had done our duty: they had not done theirs. 

I now, Mr. Chairman, propose to examine into 
the causes whch have led to the present embai- 


rassed condition of your public Treasury, which, if 


not already in a state of actual bankruptcy, is in 
daily and imminent danger of becoming so; and, 
therefore, imperatively requiring the speedy pas- 
sage of the bill on your table. I do not rely on 
rumor, nor newspaper paragraphs, nor do I intend 
to charge the state of things] have adverted to, to 
the proper quarter on my own avthority merely; 
but itis my purpose to rivet my charges there by 
the facts contained in these three volumes, and the 
votes of members of this House during the whole 
of the three sessions of the Twenty-fifth Congress, 
when the Opposition, as I have already shown, had 
a majority here, and received pay for more legisla- 
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tive days than at any previous Congress since ow 
Government has exisied—the first session bein 43 
days, the second 218, and the third 91 days, mak. 
ing an azgregate during that Congress of 352 days 
and wanting only thirieen days of one whoie calen. 
dar year, or one-half of the whole time for Which 
they were elected. . 

During the whole of this time, the pe ople of this 
country were suffering intensely for the want of 
some legislative action of Congress, and which 
Congress was, in September, 1837, specially called 
to act upon, and relieve the embarrassments o¢ea. 
sioned solely by the unfaithfulness of the deposita. 
ries of the public money, and the remedy for which 
alone rested with Congress. I have proved, by the 
journals, that the Opposition had voted down three 
salutary acts (f permanent relief, and that the on! 
reiief which had been granted during that period 
was the parsage of the Treasury Note bill now be. 
fore us—a temporary measure only, limited to one 
year at a time, and no longer, relieving only the 
Government’s wants, while the people in the mass 
had no relief. But even that poor and limited 
relief gives no credit to modern Federal Whigery, 
for on the passage of the first Treasury Note bill, 
which is recorded on the journal, p. 179, of the extra 
session, there were 127 yeas and 98 nays, and 
among the 127 yeas there are 11 Whigs and Bank 
Conservatives, whose names I insert as an act 
of justice, viz: Messrs. N. B. Borngen, (Mass.) 
J. Catnoun, (Mass.) J. C. Crarx, (N. Y.) J. Gar. 
LAND, (Va.) R. Gartann, (La.) J. M. Mason, 
(Va.) J. P. B. Maxwext, (N.J) J.C. Noyes, 
(Conn.) J. Pore. (Ky ) J. Rariven, (Ta.) and F, 
O. J. Smita, (Me.) These eleven votes were 
most'y Whigs then, and are all Whigs of the 
deepest dye now. Thus, Mr. Chairman, this 
vote is another proof that whatever may have been 
intended by the Opposition, (for with their motives | 
have no‘hing to do,) theiracts, as a body, with the 
exception of the eleven who voted with us at the 
exira session, did subject the Government to utter 
bankruptcy and disgrace. There were 17 votes 
not given on that occasion—sick, behind the co- 
lumns, or elsewhere. At the second session of 
he 25th Congress, on page 391 of the journal— 
May 16th—the act for the issue of Treasury notes 
was renewed for one year only, by a vote of 103 
yeas to 94 nays, there not being one single Whig 
vote to be found in the affirmative. Thus the re- 
cord does not show that at this long session of 218 
days, a single Whig did vote to raise and provide 
the means to save the country from bankruptcy, or 
to provide a single dollar to pay either their own 
eight dollars per diem, or the $38,413,064 87 ap- 
propriated at this and the extra session, for which 
the Whigs, as a body, voted for every dollar, 
never having given more than 35 Whig votes 
against the passage of any one of the appropriation 
bills, contaiaing the whole $38,413,064 87. See 
the recorded vote against b ll No. 676, page 1034, 
journal of the 2d session, 25h Congress, being the 
bill for the suppressicn of Indian hostilities, appro- 
priating $6,739,410 41. Here the Whigs, who 
voted against the Treasury note bill for supplying 
the wants of the Government, voted for these 
unusually large appropriations, much the largest 
ever made for any one year since the for- 
mation of this Government. With these facts 
bifore their eyes, and with these tables contained 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury No. 
4, made to this House at the meeting of that ses- 
sion, showing the fact [page 4] that the estimated 
revenue expected to be derived from all sources, 
during that year, to meet the appropriations of the 
year, would not exceed the sum of $31,959,787. 
And what was the result of this estimate? It was 
this: instead of yielding the sam of $31,959,787, 
(see document No. 4, page 4, 3d session, 25th Con- 
gress,) as was estimated by the Secretary, only the 
sum uf $24,152,655 34 was paid into the Trea- 
sury during that year, being less by the sum of 
$7,807.031 66 than the estimates. The estimates 
for 1839 were $28,780,000—amount received not 
yet ascertained: will not be over twenty-four mil- 
lions, 

How, then, Mr. Chairman, these modern 
Bank Federal Whigs could calculate on pay 
ing a debt upon the Treasury, by them 
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vealed for 1838—amounting to $38,413,064 87, 
‘ith the sam of $24,152,655 34, the receipts 

aid into the Treasury during the year 1838, 
Pxclosive of Treasury notes, against which 
- yoted,) I am at a ])s3 to divine. How couid 
ae calculate on the Secretary paying these thirty- 
eight millions with twenty-four millions? Did they 
potknow that bankruptcy, under these large ap- 
ropriations over the income, was certain, without 
Treasury notes? Did they wish bankruptcy, that 
hey might rejoice Over it, and increase their party? 
Let them answer. ; 

Was it not their duty to propose or vote from some 
ian for ihe purpose of paying off the large debts 
hey crea'ed by their votes ai that session? Did 
hey do so? No, sir; they did not. They con- 
ated themselves with voting this $38,413,064 87, 
ihereby imposing a debt upon the peop'e of that 
gmoust, ia that year with only $24,152,655 34 to 
nay it wita, and voting down all the salatary safe- 
muar'’s proposed to protect and secure the twenty- 
furmilons when collected, (rom pecalat on and 
plunder. and Swartwout has since withdrew overa 
nillion. But this is not all. After having taken 
his course they proclaim on this floor, and at 
home before the people, that we, the Republican 
Administration party here, were doing all in our 
rower to ruin the people, and disgrace the country, 
by bring ag it to bankrapicy, and that they were 
laboring here with all their power to relieve the 
people’s distresses, take care of the public money, 
and preserve the faith and credit of the country 
unimpaired. They made these assertions when 
the truth was, they had not brought forward a sin- 
ge measure of relief, either for the people or the 
Government, but had actually, with their Bank 
Conservative allies, voted down three times all the 
measures We proposed of permanent relief for the 
peop'e and the country, and so far as their own 
yoles went, would have voted down the measure 
ihat provided the means for meeting their own ap- 
propriations; and instead of mourning over the 
sufferings of the people, and the calamities of the 
country, they actually appeared to be flushed with 
exultation and triamph, and greatly to rejoice that 
they had succeeded in preventing the passage of all 
the measures intended for the people’s relief, ex- 
uitingly proclaiming that the people had not yet 
suffered quite enough, as they say. 

[Mr. Rayner of North Carolina here asked his 
colleague if he did not know that the Oppos.tion 
had not the power to pass measures of relief at 
that session of Congress. ] 

Mr. M. resumed. I do not know that the Oppo- 
sition could not have passed any measure of relief 
10 this House they wished; but I do know that 
they had a majority here, and also that that ma- 
ority did vote down all the measures of perma- 
nanent relief that the Administration brought 
forward. Here are ther recorded votes in these 
journals to prove the fact. Has my colleague 
belter proof than these journals? If so, I demand 
|. It it is not given, he is wrong, and I am 
ht. Ant turther: I do know another strong 
act; 1 do know that the Oppesition in this House 
id not propose or bring forward a single plan or 
measure of relief for the country during the 
hole of the three sessions of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress, amounting in all to 352 days—the 
longest period of legislation that ever took place 
during any one Congress since the formation of 
the Government. I also know what the whole 
naliun knows, and what my colleague, [Mr. 
Rayner] too, well knows, that this same majo- 
rly on three several occasions recorded their 
names against our measures of permanent - relief, 
while they could have passed through this House 
tiny measure they chose to propose. By the 
same majority they voted down our plans. 
Does this committee and the nation not believe 
thit had the Whigs and their allies been as wi'- 
ling to have relieved the people from their suf- 
ferngs as they were to prevent the Administration 
party from doing so, they could have done 
i? I submit that issue to the intelligent peop'e of 
this nation, with the recorded facts before me in 
these journals, which [ in'end to publish to the 
world, (holding up the journals of the three ses- 
sions of the Twenty-fifth Congress ) 
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(Mr. Rayner of North Carolina here rose greatly 
excited, amd t loud cries of order from ail parts 
of the hal!, and asked lrave to puta question to 
his colleague. No», no, was heard from all sides. ] 

Mr. Monrcomery asked of the House to ailuw 
his colleague to interrogate him. He wonld an- 
swer him willingly : he hoped he would be perimii- 
ted to put what gues ions he p'eased. 

[Mr. Connor rose toa question of order. He 
denied the right of Mr. R. to rise so repeatedly to 
interrupt his colleague, who had the floor. 

The Chairman (Mr. Dawson) observed, that 
the gentleman who had the fvoor had expressed a 
desire to answer such questions as his colleague 
wished to propound to him. 

Mr. Rayner then said: does my colleague in- 
tend to ins'st on this floor, and publish it to the 
wor'd, that the Opposiiion party had the power in 
this House daring the 25th Coneress to bricg 
forward and pass their measure of relief? And 
doves he not know that their plan of relief was and 
is a Bank of the United States? Does he not 
know that he and his party vcted down that mea- 
sure by a majority in this House; and does he 
intend after this to publish to the world that the 
Whigs had the power, and could have carried any 
measure through the House? Mr. R. was hee 
arrested in his remarks by calls to order from 
ali sides, which were continued till he resumed his 
seat, which he did with muc) apparent excitement, 
exclaiming that he was notto be putdown bya 
parcel of members who would collect around him 
and ca!l out ‘order, order’—he was notto be 
put down by such stuff as that. } 

Mr. Montcomery resumed. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand my colleague to say, that a 
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Bank of the United States is the favorite plan of | 


him and his party for the country’s relief. 

[Mr. Rayner. Ido freely acknowledge that 
that is my plan for relief; but net just at this time. 
But Ido not vouch for my party ] 

Mr. Montcomery. My colleague says he ad- 
mits it to be his plan to establish a Bank of the 
United States, but not just at this time. But he 
does not vouch for his party. I ask my col- 
league when the time will arrive that will bring 
forward this favorite plan of relief. Is it to be 
postponed and withheld until the people and the 
country are utterly and_ irretrievably ruined? 


Have the sufferings of the people not yet 
reached a point that can affect the tender 
mercies of him and his party, and excite 


their kind feelings so as to cause them to do 
something for their suffering constituents? Is this 
the treatment the people are to receive from my 
colleague and the party with which he ac!s? If so, 
let the world know it. Is this what they told the 
people while canvas. ing for their seats on this floor? 
Did they then tell the people that they had not yet 


suffered enough to drive them like the serfs of || 


Russia, into tame submission to a tyrant’s man- 
dates? My colleague asks again if I intend to as- 
sert here, and publish to the world, that the Whigs 
had a majority in the Twenty-fifth Congress. I 
again present these journals to him as the answer 
to his interrogatory. They prove the fact; I in- 
tend to publish it; and if I publish any thing incor- 
rectly, it will be through mistake, and can be easily 
detected. I could not, were I dispes:d to do so, 
publish any thing haif as strong as the facts here 
recorded. They are all I «desire, to put this matter 
right before the people, who, I must say, 
have been greatly imposed upon in_ rela- 
tion to this subject. They shall have the 
facts before them, just as they appear 
here upon record; and [ now say to my colleague, 
and the party with which he acts, that the propo- 
sition relative toa Bank of the United States, their 
great and their only measure of relief, and which 
they were either afraid or ashamed to bring for- 
ward during the Twenty-Fifth Congress, was 
brought forward, but not by its friends in this 
House, for they shrank from the responsibility of 
bringing up before the people of the United States 
so odious a measure. Yes, that old Federa! mon- 
ster, that had acted, and still acts,as the main 
v heel that controls all the secret money operations 
of the country, producing panics, suspensions, &c. 
&c. with all their train of curses, and which the 
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honest people of the United States had, atthe polls; 
not onty once bat thrice solemnly decided, by large 
and increased m jorities, should not exist as a na- 
onal insitution, having sunk vader its own cor- 
rupt ons, and having ceased to scourge this country 
un/er national authority, ana revived ina new form 
—the same Bank, with us thirty-five millions of ca- 
pital, with all ts foreign athes and stockholders, 
some of whose names have titles of nobility at- 
tached to them as long ax my arm, by purchase or 
otherwise, obiained a chaiter from the State of 
Penns\lvania. Having obtained this charter, it 
was exultingly proclaimed by the mas‘er spirit who 
eontrolied it, [Mr. Brppte,}] that it was mere 
powerful than when connected with the General 
Government; it was loud!y proclaimed as the great 
regulator of the exchanges and commerce of the 
conntry; ax the sole and only guardian and ‘pro- 
tector of the great State of Pennsylvania, and the 
sure preserver of her magnificent and splendid pub- 
lic works. But mark the result of all this boast- 
ing. Ia May, 1837, about fifteen months atter- 
wards, it had, by its folly, or something worse, re- 
gulated and wound its*!f up into a state of com- 
plete bankrnptcy, acknowledging itself unable to 
pay a poor man for one of her five or ten dollar 
bills, and is now a miserable spec’acle of ruin and 
corruption. And this isthe sort of regulator my 
colleague and his party thinks is the only power 
that can relieve the people’s sufferings; and when 
they shall have suffered a quantum sufficit to com- 
pel them to swallow it, then the time will arrive 
when ke and his friends will be ready to cram it 
down their throats. This is their only remedy, a 
bankrupt bank, tirice rejected by the people. They 
do notregard the fairly and fully expressed will of 
the people, but in violation of that will, sdy to 
them, you sha'l suffer until your safferings compel 
youto swallow the filth you have thrice rejected. 
Wi lthe people submit to this alempt at despo- 
tim? Never; nonever. Look at once happy 
Pennsyivania! Seeher condition since she adopted 
the rejected monsier as ber guardian! Disgraced 
by permanent suspensions, borrowing money to pay 
interest, cursed with shinplasters—all by the Great 
Regulator. 
Mr, Chairman, having most clearly proved by 
these journals, that the Whigs and their allies— 
the Conservatives, every man of whom, with one 
honorable exception, [Colonel Hopkins ot Virginia,] 
is now completely and thoroughly in the Federal 
Whig ranks—not only had a decided majority in 
the House during the Twenty-fifih Congress, but 
actually recorded that majority on three different 
occasions before cited, in successfully voting down 
the great and leading measures of this Admunistra- 
tion, | will now proceed to show by their recorded 
voles, how far their declarations, here and before 
ihe people, correspond with them. Would you, 
sir, and would the peeple believe, after hearing the 
loud and angry denunciations of the Whig party 
against the extravagance and corruption of this Ad- 
ministration reverberated at every cross road, grog 
shop, and mus'‘er ground, as weil as elsewhere, 
from Maine to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Recky mountains, that any Democrat ever voted 
against a single appropriation proposed from any 
quarter?) Surely not, sir. And, on the other hand, 
would you, sir, for one moment allow yourself to 
believe that a single Whig ever supported or re- 
corded his name in favor of a single doilar of these 
unjastifiable and outrageously extravagant appro- 
priations of the people’s money, as they say? Surely 
not, sir. You could not suppose so. I have 
charged that, as a body, these Whigs are not re- 
corded against a single bill in tae Twenty-fifth Con- 
gress which contained these large appropriations 
that they so loudly complained of, and that the 
highest Whig vote recorded agains! any one of them 
is only thirty-five. I have chargeu that of the 
seventy-five millions appropriated during the Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress, at its three sessions, when I have 
proved that the Whigs and their allies hada clear 
majority in this House, and could have controled 
ali the appropriations, the som of $66,085,459 54, 
or near this sam, is recorded upon thy journals as 
having passed this House unanimously, with the 
exception of six votes against ten millions, coatin- 
gent, at the third session of the Twenty-fifth Con- 
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gress, and two against one million at the second 
session of the Twenty filth Congress. The state- 
ment of the votes against these appropriations, for 
which both parties voted, I here publish; and I 
will here observe, that where the journals report a 
unanimous vote, ali are recorded for the measure, 
and the absence of members from the House, or 
behind the columns, or their refusal to vote, is not 
noted, and is to be setiled between them and their 
constitueats. I have takea the final vote on the 
passage of these bills as recorded on the joarnal;; 
and if there are any whose names are recorded fur 
them who have voicd against them previously, I 
can only say that they have recorded their names 
on both sides of the question, and of course have 
vu'ed right once on the subject. It will be, there- 
tore, a matier with them and thzir constituents to 
sete which vote was the rightone. Whuth that I 
have nothing to do. 

I have charged that notwithstanding the Oppo-i- 
tion bad a majority in the Twenty-fitth Congress, 
aid notwiths’anding the loud and zealous preach- 
ings of the Wh‘g party before the people about 
their economy and our extravagance, we have 
more votes recorded upon the journals against these 
appropriaticns in that Congress than the Whigs 
have. I have examined and ascertained that fact, 
and made outa list of all that voted against each 
bill, with the number of bill and p»ge on the jour- 
nal when they passed, which I will publish in my 
speech, to prove this charge to be true. Here 
they stand as they were given and are rec: rded; and 
should any be misstated, [ will willingly correct the 
creor, when pointed out: 


Appropriations made at the first session of the Twenty filth 





Congress 
Vege. Bil sir 
193, No.8 Suppression Indian hosti- | 3) 
ites, (passed u animously.) . $2,109,000 00 
Second session Tweuty-fifth Congress 
began 4th day of December, 1837, and 
ended on the Oh day of July, 1835, con 
taining 218 day 
Page. Bill. 
674, No. 224. Civil and diplomatic, 
(passed unaulnously ) us » 
6m), “ WW. Army . . 5,127,860 10 
1217, “ So. Forufications . | 1.015.415 09 
10, “ 343. Protection Northern fron- 
tie : 625 500 CO 
712, “ 225, Navy - 6,062,136 30 
a © 296. Revolution and other pen 
sioners : 2,158,532 62 
}216, “ 269. Indian depredations, &c 3.002127 73 
Bills upon which yea 
and n+ys are tecorded 
uo, © 840. Llodian = hostilities—~-yeas 
164, nays 2 - - 1,000 000 00 
Those who voted in the 
negative are 


Fed.--Messrs R. B.Cran- 

ston and ©, ©, Stratton 

1031, “ 676, Suppression Tadian hos 
ulines— yeas 113, nays 37 

Those who vowed ia the negative, are 
Dem.--Messrs. A. Yell and J. W. 
Roulslen . . . . 
Fed.—Messrs. Alexander, Biddle, W 
B. Calhoun, Dennis, Everett, Pilirnore, 
Goode, W. Grahant, Grinnell, Halsted, 
Hawes, Henry, Hoffman, L. Lincoln, 
Milligan, ©. Morris, Naylor, Ogle, Pat- 
terson, Phillips, Potts, Rariden, Ree:d, 
Ridgway, Ramsey, Sergeant, Slade, 
Stanly, Sciratten, Tillinghast, Toland, 
J. BR. Underwood, Wise, Yorke, and B. 
Vietcher - . , . . 
Page 1,239, bill 3914. Harbors, yeas 108, | | 
vays St . : _ -| | | 1,535,008 53 
Those who vet d in the negative are: } | 
Dem.——Messrs. Atherton, Banks, | | | 
Beiine, Buchanan, Cambreleng, Chaney, | | 
Chapman, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, | | 
Craig, Cushman, Deomgovle, Elmore, | | 
Farrington, Fry, Glascock, Grantland, | 
| 

| 


6,739.410 4 


Griffin, Hawkins, Haynes, Hopkins, Jo- 
eeph Johnson, Nathanrel Jones, John 
W. Jones, Keim, Klingensmith, Lewis, 
Logan, Lyon, Martin, McKay, Robert 
McClean, Abraham McClellan, Mc. 
Clure, Montgomery, Samuel W. Morris, 
Pennybacker, Peirikin, Reily, Rhett, 
Richardson, Sheffer, Charles Shepard, 
Stuart, Thomas, Towns, Turney, David 
D. Wagener, Weeks, Jated W. Wil- 
liams and Worthivgion§ - ° : 

Fed.—Mesais. Bell, William B. Camp- 
bell, Carter, Cheatham, Crockett, Daw- 
son, Deberry, Everett, James Garland, 
James Graham, Harlan, Hawes, Hun- 
ter, Legare, Mallory, Maury, Pope, 
Rencher, John Robertson, Rumsey, 
Sawyer, Augustine H. Shepperd, South- 
Fate, Sianly, Taliaferro, Underwood 

wis Wilhams, C. I. Williams, and 29 


Word . . : ‘ 
Page 1208, Bill 380. Light-houses— | 
yeas 65, nays f6 - . : -| 


a 
fe 





307,010 36 





Those who voted in the negative, are: | | 

Dem.—Mesers. Heman Allen, Ather | | 
ton, Banks, Beatty, Beirne, Bouldin, | | 
Cambreleng, John Campbell, Oasey, 
Chapman, Cleveland, Coles, Dromgovle, | 
Elmore, Fry, Grantland, Hawkins, Holt, 
Hopkins, Hubley, Nathaniel Jones, John | | 
W. Jones, Lewis, McKay, McClellan, 
Miller, Montgomery, Morgan, Palmer, 
Phelps, Potter, Reily, Rives, Sheffer, 
Snyder, Taylor, Thomas, Titus, Wa 
gener, Jared W. Williams, Yell . 40 

Fed.—Messrs. Bell, William B. Camp j 
bell, Chambers, Cheatham, Dawson, | 
James Garland, Harlan, James M. Ma- | | 
sen, Menefee, Shields, Stanly, Talia- 
ferro, Lewis Williams, and Word 

Page 805, Bill 230. Cumberland Road 
&c.—yeas 96, nays 80 - 

Those who voted in the negative, are: | 


Dem.—Messrs Andrews, Atherton, | 





Beirne, Bicknell, Bouldin, Cambreleng 
J. Campbell, Chapman, Cleveland, 
Coles, Connor, Cushman, Dromgoole, 
E !wards, E!more, Farrington, Towns, 





Turney, Vanderveer, Fry, Griffin, 


Haynes. Hopkins, Thomas B. Jackson, 





Tabez Jackson, Jones, Keim, Kemble, 
Klingensmith, Lewis, Loomis. Lyon, | 
Martin, McKay, McClellan, McClure, | 
Mon'gomery, Morria, Wagener, Wecks, 
Murray, Noble, Owens, Paliner, Penny- 
baeker, Pickens, Reily, Rhett, Ri- 
chardson, Shepard, Spencer, Stuart, 
Toucey, and Jared W. Williams - | 
Fed. --Messrs. Bell, W. B. Campbell, 
Carter, Cheatham, Dawson, Deberry, 
Everett, Underwood, J. Garland, Graves. 
Hawes, Maury, L. Williams, Sherrod | | 
Williams, Rencher, Robertson, Rum | 
sey, Augustine H. Shepperd. Shields, | | 
Slade, Staniv, Stratton, Taliaferro, 
Thompson, Christopher H. Williams, | 
and Wise - - - - 
Appropriations made at the third ses- | 
sion of the Twenty-tifth Congress; be. | | 
gan ‘kl December, 1838, and ended 3d | 
March, 1839, containing ninety-one days. | 
Page Bill. | 
650, No, 691. Civil and Diplomatic | 
663, No, 802. N. Frontier . 
658, No. 1176. War, contingent, yeas | 
127, nays 6 . * | 
Fed. —Messrs. Cranston 
Giddings, J. Davis, | 
Maxwell, Stratton, and 
Wise . : 
+t, No. 893. Pensions : 
47, No. 895. Indian Department 
7, No. 806. Naval - . 


500,00) 00 


19,000,000 00 


>,180 71 
967 78 
31 64 


| 6,054,674 76 





97, No. 897. Army - . 

664, No. 1090. Indian hostilities a 1.861.774 00 

703, No. 1031. Post Oflice Building 150,000 00 
— |_| —_- —__—_ —___._ 
% || $75,269,028 02 


The above votes are all that are recorded against 
any of the appropriation bills that passed the 25h 
Congress, on their fina! passage, at its three sessions, 
which amounted in all to 352 days, during which 
lime the Whigs and their allies had the power in 
this House to control its legislation, as 1 have 
proved by the journa’s. What dces this proof 
amount to? Let us examine it for one moment. 
The aggrcgate amouat appropriated during thac 
Congress stands, as above stated, at $75,269,028 02; 
and of that sum $66,085,459 54 (with the excep- 
tivn of six voles against ten, and two aga‘nst une, 
inillion) is recorded as having pa:s7d unauimous- 
ly, both parties vobng for it. There was also, of 
this aggregate, about the sum of $9,168,832 90, 
which was voted against by some of both parties, 
but mostly by the Administration members, they 
having given an aggregate vote of 148 agaiast the 
bills embracing this sum, and the Wh’gs having 
given an aggregate vote, including the above men- 
tioned, of 11d only. See the above recorded votes 
published from the journals with the number of 
the bills, their amounts, and the page upon the 
journal when they passed. How, then, stands all 
the Whig preaching about econemy on their part, 
and extravagance on ours, so loudly and so boldly 
proclaimed before the people, and on th's floor? 
Which is the best and strongest proof, their votes 
here recorded on the journals, or their loud decla- 
rations before the people? They cannot both be 
true, because they are precisely the opposites of 
each other. Gentlemen may take either horn of 
the dilemma, and settle the matter with their con- 
stituents, who sent them here, I presume, to prac- 
tive economy, and who have a right to decide 
which is true and which is false. 


Asa further illustration, and in proof of what I 
have charged upon these modern Federal bank 
Whigs, who adhere so closely to their unfaithfal 
banks, and who preach economy to the peo- 
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vole, as I have shewn, many millions more 
than the estimated ani actual revenue, and 
refuse Treasury notes to meet the debts they haye 
thereby created. Ihave made out an account cyr. 
rent fur a few of the leading and most rigid econ. 
mists of that party, and who will be admitted as a 
fair sample of the whole. I have, also, made og 
an account current for all the members from my 
own State, of whom there were eight Whigs and 
five Republicans, in the Twenty-fifth Coagres. 
and in making out this account, I have charged 
them with the seventy-five m llions appropriated 
during that Congress, while I have given them 
credit for all that they stand recorded on the jour. 
ba's as voting against; and having struck the ba. 
lance agains: them, [have then given their votes 
on the Treasury Note bils, which shows the 
amount of debt they created, and the amount of 
meaus they proviled to pay it. The eccounts cur. 
rent al the end of th's speech. 

Mr. Chairman, [ do not complain of those who 
voted for these appropriations, for | voted for mot 
of them myself; but ldo complain of those who 
voted for them, and then denied their votes before 
the people, casting all the odium on the Repubii. 
can party, of thos: large amounts voted out of the 
people's money. There were good causes for most 
of them, which I could satisfactorily demonstrate 
'o avy and a!l true friends to their country. Gen 
Jackson made from sixty to one hundred treaties 
with Indian tribes, by which upwards of one han- 
dred and tweaty five millions of acres cf land were 
acquired, for which niaety-hree millicns of dollar; 
has been paid; (see vol. 4, Executive Documents, 
3d S.25C. No. 164;) and thousands of Indians were 
removed West. Ail these treaties were ratified by 
a Federal Whiz Senate, opposed to him, and by a 
vote of two-thirds, so that the Whigs had the pow. 
er always to reject them, if disposed to 1o so, We 
were then, in the House, bound to make the appro. 
priations to pay the cost of these treaties, and 
both parties ia this and the other House vo'ed 
for them. The Indian wars cost us much mo- 
ney, and both parties voted for them. 

By the act of 1836 for the reorganization of the 
Post Office Department, the funds of that Depart. 
ment were pat into the appropriations, which was 
not done previous to that time, but they form no part 
of the burdens imposed upon the people. I: is 
only the revenues of that Department which are 
applied to keep up and extend the mail accommo- 
dations for the people. Your pension list has risen 
fram half a miliion to near three and a half mil. 
lions, and all partics voted for the laws which so 
enormously increased this list. By act of 1856, 
twenty eght millions were giver to the Sates. 
Now I voted for these laws because I thought them 
proper and just; and having done so, I never wiil, 
(like the Whigs,) after creating a debt, refuse to 
pay it, andabuse innocent men for what I did my- 
self. The Whig party voted these large sums out 
of the Treasury, and thereby compelled Mr. Van 
Buren to apply them according to their ewn law:; 
and yet when he obeyed them, they denounced 
him for it. He has not spentall the money they 
voted him during the last two years by nearly 
fifteen million of dollars, (cee unexpended balance; 
for 1838 and °39,) and yet they heap curs’s 
on him because he does not bring down the ex- 
penses of the Government, and when he recommends 
a reduction of five or six millions, as he has at the 
present session, (for which see his message) they 
loud and furiously denounce him fur doing just 
what they asked him to do. Does not this show 
that they are determined to oppose him in all cases 
and under every circumstance? Some abuse him 
for expenditures on the roads, some for expendi- 
tures on harbors, some fur expenditures on rivers, 
and some for expenditares on light-houses. Some 
abuse him on account of post routes and post mas- 
ters, (see Gov. Dudley’s message to the last Assem- 
bly,) and, in short, every thing under Heaven, rea- 
reasonable or unreasonable. Yes, sir; for the work 
of theirown hands and heads. This same kind 
of opposition was made to the administration of 
Washington as well as to that of every Democratic 
Administration since his day. There was a fac- 
tions spirit always operating against them, right or 
wrong. ‘Just so now, 
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“Thave said, Mr. Chairman, that we wanted mo- 
ney to pay our army, our navy, our civil and di- 
lomatic expenses, as well as our laborers, many 
of whom have been discharged from service in 
consequence of the exigency of the times; which 
| have clearly shown have been brought on us by 
the conduct of the banks and their Whig allies. In 
this House, as well as elsewhere, I wish to see the 
just and honest debts of the Government paid. We 
must provide the means in some way, and if 
these good Whigs, who voted for the creation of 
these just debts, that now press us, are, as they de- 
clare they are, determined that not a single dollar 
shall be provided in this bill to pay them, but will 
jet bankruptcy and disgrace fall on our country, 
which is daily threatened, let them vote against it, 
and against their country; let the people see who 
are willing to sustain and support the Government, 
jtshonor and its credit, and who refuse to do so. 
Jam a Treasury note man, an always have been. 
[have no constitutional scruples about their issue; 
nope Whatever. When we want money, and have 
to borrow and pay interest, I am for paying that in- 
terest to those to whom we owe the money, if they 
willtake our paperin ‘V'reasury notes. For in- 
slance, we OWe our farmers, our Sailors, our sol- 
diers, and laborers on our public works; and we 
owe our mechanics for whatever they supply the 
Government with. We must pay all these public 
creditors, and upon the amount necessary to pay 
them, we must pay interest. Now I greatiy prefer 
paying them this interest,to paying it to your 
banks, your brokers in Wall or Chestnut streets, 
or to the rich capitalists in Europe, the Rothscoilds, 
the Barings, the Hoitinguers, and others. Yes, 
sir, I like our own poor konest farme's, soldiers, 
sailers, laborers, mechanics, &c. &c. vastly better 
than baniers, or those mouey shavers on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, or in New York, Philadelphia, Eu- 
rope, or elsewhere, who feed like vampyces, on the 
blood of the productive classes. When we are 
compelled to give our paper on interest, the con- 
stitational principle is the same, whether you pay 
it on $100 to ten different men, or to one man, or 
whether you pay it to ten farmers or laborers on 
$1,000, or to a bank or one of these money shavers 
on the same amount. I know that this paper is 
the best paper that the people ean hold, and I de- 
sire to furnish the honest Jaborers with the very 
best. Ifa loan is made by a bank, or any of their 
agents, and they agree (asthey always do) to pay 
the checks of the Secretary ot the Treasury in spe- 
cie, when the holders present them, the banks, 
by some of their trickery and management, will 
pay out their own, or some other bank paper, and 
thus put into circulation bad paper, without inte- 
rest, in lieu of the good United States Treasury 
noles, with interest. Therefore those who vote for 
large bills, vote to promote the interest of banks 
and capitalists, by throwing these good notes notes 
with interest into their hands, while their depie- 
ciated bank paper, without interest, is thrown into 
the hands of the honest and industrious laboring 
classes. Is this pot as clear and as plain as 
yonder sun at noonday? I am well aware, Mr. 
Chairman, that upon this subject, I differ with many 
of my best Democratic friends, but we cannotalways 
agree, and each must think and act for himself 
without quarrelling with those who differ with him. 
Lam sorry to differ with my friends, but in this 
matter | have greatly the advantage of all who do 
not agree with me, by being right while they are 
wrong. My people want good paper, (if any 
must circulate,) that will buy lands, and pay 
tayes in the West, without discount, or their sub- 
scriptions in New York o1 elsewhere for their 
newspapers or other transactions, without being 
subjected to a shave with a magnum bonum razor 
by a New York or any other broker. I am aware 
that the Federal Bank Whigs will say: ** why did 
you put down the Bank of the United States? I 
answer that the people put it down, because it was 
the credit of the United Siates, and notits ability to 
pay in specie, that passed the paper of that Bank, 
for it always was a bankrupt concern, if stripped 
of Government credit, which fact has been proved 
by the withdrawal of that credit, and the sudden and 
acknowledged total and permanent bankraptcy of 
the corporation. Do gentlemen. want foreigners to 
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speculate on our credit? I, and my people, wish the 
Government credit to be used through the medium 
of Treasury notes, (when it must de used,) and not 
by stock gamblers, for the speculating purposes of 
an association of American and European capi- 
talists, bankers, and money shavers. I wish itto 
be used for the benefit of the honest and indus. 
trious laboring people of the country, and there- 
fore hope that my amendment for the issue of $10 
notes will prevail. 


Mr. Ocxs and the appropriation bill in the second session of 
the Twenty-fifth Congress. 





Page. Bill. 
309 450) suppression Indian hostilities - $1,000,000 00 
1,239 394 harbors : . : 1,535,008 53 
805 230 Cumberland road - 540,300 00 
1,235 380 light-houses - 307,010 36 
Third session. 
688 1,176 war bill . 10,000,000 00 
Recorded for, on yeas and nays - $13,382,318 89 
; Cr. 
1,034 676 suppression Indian hostilities - $6,739,410 41 
Dr. 
By amount appropriated by Twerty-fifth Con- 
gress - - . - ° - $75,269,028 02 


Credit the amount voted against - 6,739,410 41 


- $68,529,617 43 
Treasury notes: Ist sess. 25th Congress, page 179, nay. 
2d - ™ * S91, blank. 
sd oe “611, nay. 
Hon. Epwarp Cvortis, second session of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress. 


Dr. without opposition 





Page. Bill. 
309 450) Indian hostilities $1,000,000 09 
1,239 394 harbors - 1,535,008 53 
805 230 Cumberland road - 640,300 00 
1,288 330 light-houses - 307,010 36 
Third session. 
688 1,176 war bill . 10,000,000 00 


Recorded for —- $13,382,318 89 





Whole appropriations made by Twenty-fifth 
Congress . - : - $75,269,028 02 
Credit for Mr. Curtis - 00,000,000 00 





Mr. C. was one of the Swartwout reforming committee; re- 
formed the printing in his own city from $1 25 to $1 75 per 
page. 

Treasury notes: Ist sess, 25th Congress, page 179, nay. 
oa “se “ 891, nay. 
3d: *§ - * 611, blank. 

Hon. WitttaAM K. Bonn, second session of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress. 


Page. Bill. 

1,034 676 suppression Indian hostilities - $6,739,410 41 
309 450 Indian hostiliues - - 1,000,000 00 

1.233 394 ~=harbors ° . ° 1,535,008 53 
805 230 Cuinberland read - 540,300 00 


$9,814,718 Ot 


Recorded for 

Dr. Whole amount ef appropriations by Twen- 
ty -fifth Congress 2 ‘ 5 - $75,269,028 02 
Credit for Mr. Bond 00,000,000. 00 








Mr. B. stands recorded: 
Page 179, Ist sess. 25th Cong. against Treasury Note bill. 

© 801,2a “ do, do. 

*.@32. 30.“ = do. do. 
Hon. W. J. GRavEs—Second Session Twenty-fifth Congress. 
Page. Bill. 


1,034, 676. Suppression Indian hostilities - $6,739,410 41 
309, 450. Indian hostilities . 1,000,000 00 
1,239, 394. Harbors : 1,535,008 53 
688, 1176. War, 3d. 25th C. 10,000,000. 00 


- $19,274,418 94 





Recorded for - 





Dr.—Aappropriations made during the Twenty- 
filth Congress : . . + $75,269,028 02 
Ur.—Page 805, bill 230, 2d 8.25 C. Cumberland 


road, (nay) 510,300 00 





Dr.—Without opposition $74,728,728 €2 


Page. 
179, 1st$.25thC. Mr. G. Recorded against T, Notes. 
891, 2d 8. 25th C. do 
612, 3dS. 25th C, do 
Hon. R. GARLAND—Second session Twenty-fifth Congress. 
Page. Bil. 
1,031, 676. Sup. Indian hostilities $6,739,410 41 
309, 450. Indian hosulities 1,000,000 60 
1,239, 394. Harbors - - 1,535,008 53 
805, 230. Cumberland Road 540,300 00 
1,288, 330. Light-houses - . 307,010 36 
Thicd session Twenty-fifth Congress. 
688, 1,176 War bill - , - 16,000,000 00 


- $20,121,729 30 





Recorded for : . 


Dr.—Whole amount of appropriations made 





during the 25th Congres . - > $75,269,023 02 
Credit for Mr. R. Garland . - - 0,000,000 00 
Page. 

612, 318.25C. Against Treasury notes. 
891, 2d 8. 25th C. dé 
179, 1stS.2cthcC. For do 
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H. of Reps. 
Mr. Wiss and the appropriations—Second session Twenty-fifth 
Congress. 
Page. Bill 

128, So. Light-houses $307 010 36 
1,034, 676. Suppression Indian hostilities $6,739,410 41 
85, 250. Cumberband road 540,300 00 
6S, 1,176. War bill, 34.8. 25th C. —Not spent 10,000,000 a0 
Recorded against $17,279,710 41 

Dr. ea 


-—The appropriations made by the Twenty 
fifth Congress - . $75,269,028 02 
Cr.—By amount recorded against 


Dr.—Without opposition 





Treasury Nete bills—lst 8. 2%h C page 179--nay 
™ 2d - 891—nay 
« abso “611 —blank. 

The following is the account current as it stands 
with the North Carolina delegation im the 25th 
Congress, upon the appropriation bills. They stood 
five Democrats and eight Opposition Whigs at that 
time. The nays, as recorded on the journal, of 
each, is given upon the final passage of the appro- 
priation bills, with the number of the bill and the 
page in the journal where they passed; where 


the yeas and nays are not taken, it is a 
unanimous vote; and at Raleigh, the seat 
of Government in my district, I have de- 


posited the bound journal, that reference may 
be had to prove all that I have said and pub- 
lished; for [ regret to admit the fact that, in my 
own State, modern Whigery not only denies re- 
corded facts, but proclaims and vouches for that 
which is precisely the very opposite of recorded 
facts andtruth; foron the eve of the last Congres- 
sional election, a forgery, of the blackest dye, was 
issued from a Federal press in Raleigh, sent 
all over my district by expresses, with the certifi- 
cate of five volunteer, or willing witnesses, as a 
passport, and the name of one of them is now one 
of the Whig Harrison electors, (Charles Manly, 
esq. of Raleigh, N. C.) and is canvassing the dis- 
trict by spe@thes of the lowest abuse against this 


Administration. 
FIRST DISTRICT. 
Hon. 8. F. Sawver—W. Second Session Twenty-fifth Congress. 


Page. Bill. : 
1,034 676 suppression of Indian hostilities $6,739,410 41 
309 450 Indian hostilities - . - 1,000,000 00 
Third session. 
688 1176 war - : 10,000,000 00 
Recorded for - $17,739,410 41 
Cr. 
1,239 391 harbors - - $1,535,008 53 
Dr.—Whole amount of appropriauon made by 


Twenty-fifth Congress $75,269,028 2 








Ca.—By the amount voted against - - —_ 1,536,008 53 
Dr.—This amount without recorded opposition $73,734,019 49 
Page. 

179 Ist 8. 25th C. Against Treasury notes. 

891 2d 8. 25th C. Blank. 

612 348. 2hC. Blank. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
Hon. J. A. Bynum—Second Session Twenty-fifth Coagreas, 


Page. Biull. 
1,034 676 suppression Indian hostilities $6,739,410 41 
309 150 Indian hostilities - 1,000,000 00 
Third session. 
688 1,176 war . . 10,000,000 6@ 


- $17,739,410 4] 





Recorded for 





Da.—The whole amount appropriated by Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress - . - - $75,269,028 02 
Cr.—By amount voted against 00,000,000 08 
Page. 
Ist S. 25th C. 


179 Recorded for Treasury notes. 


891 2d 8. 2ihC. Recorded for Treasury notes. 
612 348. 25th C. Blank. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
Fon. E. Stanty—Second session Twenty-fifth Congress, 








Page. Bill. is 
309, 450, Indian hostilities - . $1,000,000 0@ 
688 1,176, War bill, 35. 25C. - 10,000,000 00 

Recorded for . . 11,000,000 00 
LT 
Cr. 

1,034 676. Suppression Indian Hostilities - 6,739,410 41 

1,239, 354. Harbors - - - . 1,535,008 53 
805, 230. Cumberland Roat - - - 540,300 00 

1,288, 380. Light-houses : : . 307.010 36 

Recorded against - . + 99,121,729 30 
— TTT 
_—The whole amount appropriated by 

- Congress, : 4 ; -  75.269,.0a8 «e 

Cr.—By amount recorded against » =~ ° 9,121,729 20 

Dr.—To this amount without opposition 996,147,278 

——— 
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7 Se se a A “fib whi. |. a, inti 
26Tu Coxa.---lsr Sess. Remission of du‘ies on goods consumed by fire in New York—Mr. Petrikin. H. of Reps, 
= —= : — ——————eE—— = ———>=—= 
Pest DO. Dr.—The whole amount appropriated by Twenty- Dr. The whole amount of appropriation 
179, : let 8. With C, Recorded against T. Notes. fifth Congress - - - $75,269,028 02 by 25th Congress : ; : $75,269,028 
BI, 2ad oa’ - Cr.—The amount voted against asa S18 - Cr. By amount recorded against . 2,382,318 a9 
ois, %,5. “FOURTH DISTRICT. Dr.—This sum without opposition : $72,896,709 13 Dr. Thix amount without opposition $72.886,709 13 
lon. © Sukrane—Second Session Tweaty-fifih Congress. ; —- =————:: 
. Bill. age. A otes: Ist sess. 25th Congress, pz 7 ’ 
+7 676... Suppression Indian hostilities - 6,739,410 41 || 179, IstS. 25h C. Recorded for Treasury notes. Soenmery sete oe th Congress, page ar nay. 
"98. . 460... Indian hosulities : . 1,000,000 00 891, 2d 8. 25th C. Recorded for Treasury notes. 3d Pa 6)2° « 
~- 612, 3d 8. 25th C. Recorded for Treasury notes. ’ ’ 


Recorded for $7,739,410 41 


$1,535,008 53 
640,300 00 


1,239. 394. Harbors . 
8 230. Cumberland Roa 


#2.075,308 53 


Voted against 





Dr.—Whole amount of appropriations made by 
2th Congress - . . - 


$75,269,028 02 
Or.— By amount voted againet . . 


2,075,308 63 


$73,193,719 49 


Dr.—To this amount without opposition 


a 


Page. y 
ifs, let 8. 25th C. Against T, Notes. 
91, 24 8.25th C, Blank. 
611, 348. 25ch C. do. 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Hon, §. J. McKay —Second Session Twenty -fifth Congress. 


Page. Bill. 


45. Suppression Indian hostilities 
676. Indian hostilities - - 

688, 1,176. War bill, 3d 8, 25th C. 

Recorded for - - 


$1,000,000 00 
6,739,410 41 
10,000,000 00 


$17,739,410 41 





$540,300 00 
307,010 36 
1,535,008 62 
$2,389,318 88 


805, 230. Cumberland Road 
eee 390. Light-houses 
239, 304. 


Harbors 
Recorded against - . . 


Dr.—The whole amount of appropriations 
made by Twenty-fifth Congress ° 
Or.—By amount against . . - 


$75,269,028 02 
2,389,318 88 
$72,879.709 14 





Dr,—This amount without opposition. 


Treasury notes: lst sess. 25th C. page 179, yea. 
2d “ “ “ 89) . yea. 
3d “ “ “ 612, yea. 
SIXTH DISTRICT. ye 
Hon. M. T. Hawxkins—Second Session, Twenty-fifth Congress. 





Page. Bill. ; 
1034, 676. Suppression of Indian hostilities - $6,739,410 41 
688, 1176. War bill, 33. 25 C. : 10,000,000 00 
Recordéd for - $16,739,410 41 
Cr. 
1239, 3. Harbor . $1,535,088 53 
1288, 384, Light houses . . 307,010 36 


$1,812,018 89 


Recorded against 











Dr—The whole amount of appropriations 
made by Twenty-fitth Congces - $75,269,028 02 
Cr.—By amount voted against 1,842,018 89 


* $73,427,009 13 





Dr.—This sum without opposition 





Page. 
179, ist ®. 25th C. Recorded for Treasury Notes, 
Ml, 2B, 2th C. Recorded for Treasury Notes. 


612, 3d @:-RdthC. Recorded for Treasury Notes. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Hon. E. Daserry —Second Session, Twenty-fifth Congress. 
i. Bill. | 
309, 460. Suppression of Indian hostilities - 


$1,000,000 00 
688 1176. War bill, 2d 8. 25th C. 


10,000,000 00 














Recorded for - - $11,000,000 00 
Cr. 
4290, 394. Harbors $1,535,008 53 


806, 200, Cumberland road . 540,300 00 


“Recerded against $2,075,308 53 


Dr.—The whole amount of appropriations made 
by Twenty-fifth Congress - . - $75,259,028 02 
Or.—By amount recorded against 2,075,303 53 


- $73,193,719 49 





Pr.—This sum without opposition - 





Page. 

170 let ®. 25th C. Recorded against Treasury notes. 
89), 2d 8. 25th C. Did not vote. 

61% 3d 8. 26th C. Recorded against Treasury notes. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Wa. Monroomény—Second Session, Twenty-Fifth Congress. 
Page. Bill. 











309, 450. Indian hostilities - $1,000,000 00 
668, 1176, War bill, 348. 25th C. 10,000,000 00 
Recorded for . € | 1,000,000 00 
Cr. 

1239, 304. Harbors - . $1,535,008 53 
805, . 230. Cumberland road 540,300 00 
126, 380. Light-houses 207,010 36 
* Retorded against $2,382,318 99 


re 
ee 














NINTH DISTRICT. 
Hon. A. H. Sueprparp.—Second session Twerty-fifth Congress. 
Page. Bill. 
1034 676. Suppression Indian hostilities, 
309 = 450. Indian hostilities, ° 
688 1176, War bill, (38. 25C.) 


$6,739,410 41 
1,000,000 00 


$17,739.410 41 


oe —_—_—, 


Recorded For, 


Cr. 
1239 394. Harbors, - - 


$1,535,008 53 
805 230. Cumberland road, 


540.300 00 


Recorded against, 


Dr.—The whole amount of appropriations made 
by Twenty-filth Congress, . 
Cr.—By amount voted against, 


$73,193,719 49 


Dr.—This sum without opposition, 


Treasury notes: Page 179, first session Twenty-fifth Congess, 
against; page 591, second session Twenty-tifth Congress, 
blank; page 612, third session Twenty-tifth Congress, against. 

TENTH DISTRICT. 
Hon. A. Rencuer, second session Twenty-fifth Congress. 

Page. Bill. 

1034 676 Suppression Indian hostilities, (for) $6,739,410 41 

309 150 Indian hostiliues, ° . 1,000,000 00 
683 1176 War bill, 38. 25C, 10,000,000 00 
$17,739,410 41 





Recorded for, 





Cr 
1239 394 Harbors, 


= $1,535,008 58 
805 230 Cumberland road, 


540.300 00 


a 


$2.075.303 53 


Recorded againsi 

Dr.—The whole amount of appropriations made 
by Twenty-fifth Congress, - $75,269,028 02 
Cr.—By amount voted against, 2,075,308 53 
$73,194,719 49 


Dr:—This sum without oppositien, - 


Treasury notes: Page 179, first session Twenty-fifth Congress, 
against; page 891, second session Twenty-fifth Congress, 
blank; page 612, third session Twenty-fifth Congress, against 

ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Hon. H. W. Connor, second session Twenty-fifth Congress. 

Page. Bill: 

309 =450) Indian hostilities. (for) 


$1,000,000 00 
658 1176 War bill, (38. 25C. for) 


10,000,000 09 





1239 394 Harbors 1,535,008 53 
Recorded for, . - $12,535,008 53 
805 230 Cumberland road, (against) - $540,300 00 


Dr.—By amount of appropriations made by 

Twenty-fifth Congress, - . $75,669,028 02 
Cr.—By amount voted against, 540,300 00 
$74,729 328 02 


— -—_+_ __.. 





Dr.—This amount without opposition, 


. a aa 
Treasury notes: Page 179, first session Twenty. fifth Congress, 
for; page 891, second session Twenty-filth Congtess, for; page 
612, third session Twenty-fifth Congress, for. 
TWELFTH DISTRICT. 
Hon. J. GRanaAM—Second session, Twenty-tfifth Congress. 
Page. Bull. 
1,034, 676, Suppression of Tndian hostilities 
309, 450, Indian hostilities - - 
688, 1176, War bil, (3d sess. 25th Cong.) 


$6,739,410 41 
1,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 


Recorded for on yeas and nays, $17,739,410 4 











1239, 394, Harbors $1,535,00 
Dr. 
The whole amount of appropriation made by 
25th Congress - - - . - - $75,269,028 02 
Cr. 
By amount recorded against 1,535,008 53 
Dr. 


This amount without opposition $73,734,019,49 








Treasury notes: Ist sess. 25th Congress, page 179, nay. 
4 “ * §9,, 
3 l “ “ 612, “ 


TWELFILH DISTRICT, 
Hon. L. Witti ams—Second session Twenty-fifth Congress. 
Page. Bill. ; 
1034, 676, Suppression Indian hostilities 
309, 450, indian hostilities . . 
688, 1176, War bill, (3d sess. 25th Cong.) - 


$6,739,410 41 
1,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 


- $17,739,410 41 





Recorded for on yeas and nays 





$1,535,008 53 
540,300 00 
307,010 36 





1239, 394, Harbors - 
805, 230, Cumberland road 
1288, 380, Light houses 








Recorded against this sum 2,382,318 89 


ee eee 


10,000,000 09 | 


| 
| 
| 





$75,269 023 @2 | 
2.075.308 53 | 





REMARKS OF MR. PETRIKIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, May 15, 1840— 

On the bill for the remission of daties on goods 

consumed by fire in the city of New York. 

Mr. PETRIKIN said, that he had been so far a 
silent observer of the progress of this bill. He had 
looked with astonishment more than once, during 
the time he had been a member on this floor, at the 
flagrant want of consistency between the profes. 
sions and votes of members. He, however, never 
had witnessed a greater degree of inconsistency in 
any case than in the votes just given. The gen- 
tlemen who compose the party opposed to the Ad- 
ministration, are continually denouncing it both on 
this floor and before the people, as ex!ravagant 
and wastetul. Nevertheless, those gentlemen are 
always found the foremost in concocting and ad- 
vocating means to take the money out of the Trea- 
sury. In the present case they are, witha very 
few exceptions, recording their names for a bill 
which must take millions of dollars from the Trea- 
sury, to go into pockets of merchants in New York, 
who are, no doubt, principally foreigners, or their 
agents. Yes; very probable there are some of 
them of that “‘gang of Yorkshire merchants,” of 
whom we have heard so much said on alate occa- 
sion on this floor, But be they who they may, the 
question is, what claim Save they in law or equity 
for the money this bil proposes to give them. 
Every eisinieresied man must say, none. If they 
insured their goods at otlices that were unable to 
pay for the loss, that was their own fault, not the 
fault of the Government. 

Let gentiemen look at the votes on this bill, and 
see who they ere, and to what party eizht tenths of 
those belong, who are not only wiliing to vote 
away this large amount of money, but are anxieus 
to bring it through without inquiry, debate, or dis. 
cussion. It will be found that they are those who 
wish to make the people believe that economy is a 
part of their creed, and that they detest extrava- 
gance, when, in reality, their !acts here, on all oc- 
casions, contradict their professions before the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. P. said the time was come when the people 
should be informed on this subject. When they 
get that information they will speak aloud; they 
willexamine how the acts of gentlemen on this 
floor aceord with their professions elsewhere. 

We have heard a great cry about the Treasury 
being bankrupt; and yet gen'lemen engaged in this 
cry are willing to pass this bill to pay away money 
without restiiction or limits, and where none is 
due. Those same men were unwilling to vote the 
money necessary for the support of Government, 
but have no difficulty, when asked to vote millions 
to foreign merchants. Wehave been daily an- 
noyed, on all occasions, by their denunciations of 
the Administration and the Democratic party, as 
being corrupt and extravagan!; and there can be no 
doubt, if we pass this bill, that in the course of a 
year we shall have this very measure held up as 
one of the corrupt and extravagant acts of the Ad- 
ministration, by the very men who are now voting 
for it. 

Have they any conscence? Or do they sup- 
pose the people are fools, that they will not compre- 
hend such a total disregard of common honesty, 
such a contradiction of professions by actions? If 
gentlemen think so, 1 can assure them they are 
mistaken. The people are watching their move- 
ments, aad will show them that al hough slow to 
act, that action will be sure. Mr. P. called upon 
the few Democrats who voted with the Whigs on 
this occasion, not to abandon their principles. One 
of the maxims of Democracy is “equa! and exact 

justice to all men.” Js it just or right to take 


trom the Treasury the money of the peop'e, and 
give it to those who have no just c'aim to it? If 
millions ate thus to be taken from the Treasury, 
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ps. o6ra ConG----Ist Sess. Langtree and O° Sullivan—Mr. Johnson. H. of Reps. 
— ae aeenaainer sean ameee=ermemnnrineem tamer ———————— FF 
2S we will soon be compelled to resort to a direct tax. | and the prices paid for, the stationery furnished to conceive that the duties of the committee had been 
18 59 The laborers of the country will have to pay away || the House by Langtree and O'Sullivan, and con- || properly discharged, as they had refused to receive 
—— their earnings to support the aristocracy of the cities trast them with those of the stationery furnished to evidence in subversion of the resolution. The de- 
09 13 in splendor and dissipation. This will not be tole- | the Senate, and to send for persons and papers. || sign of the mover of it had fallen to the ground. 
a rated by the peeple. Are those of the Democratic || Mr. J. said, by referring to the minority report, it || Mr. J. did not propose to go into a discussion as to 
arty who honestly adhere to their principles of || would be seen that the committee had refused to the merits of the two reports which had been sub- 
economy and justice, to suffer by the denunciations | do so. mitted. When it should become necessary, he 
heaped upon them by the Federalists, merely be- || Mr. Perrixin moved that the report be recom- || would do so. He hoped if there was to be a fe. 
N cause a few of those that are sent here as Demo- | mitted to the Committee ef Accounts, with ad- ference of the subject, that the good sense of the 
’ crats, so far forget their principles and their duty || ditional instractions to inquire ard report to this || House would see the propriety of sending it to a 
0 as to vote with the Federalists to take millions of || House, ' select commitiee, and not to the committee who 
vods the money raised off the people, to give to their po- || _1. Whether the prices paid by the Crerx of this |} had had it usder consideration, there to remain 
, jitical friends? And do ete not know that the very | House for stationery, is a reasonable price, when || seven weeks longer. . 
; men who are to receive this money, join in the cry || compared with what stationery can be purchased > . . 
had of extravagance and waste against the Democrats | for from other persons, of like quality. , oe ape. ~ re tit —_ 
rip and their Administration? We can protect our- || 2. Whether the stationery is not of an inferior || for him to impose himseif on the patie aie 
a selves against our enemies; but God save us from |, kind, when compared with the stationery pur- || House, even tora single aes Rencunall 7 
fes. such friends. Mr. P. said be, for one, would op- || chased for this House at the last two sessions of || jn the relation he did, he considered it as dua 
rver se the passage of all such bills. He would hold | Congress himself, and the majority of the committee, that he 
y in ihose men up before the country who profess to be || 3. Whether any allowance was asked by the || should make a very few remarks on the subiect 
at Democrats, but are here willing to vote, whether || Crerk, either in writing or verbally, for the diffe- || Mr. J. then adveried to the circumstances a 
Ad- right or wrong, with the Opposition, for all such || Fence in exchange between Philadelphia and New || which the resolution of the 3d of March had been 
on pills as take money from the Treasury—men ‘who || York; and, if any, how much? adopted, instructing the committee to make their 
ant are willing to sacrifice both party aud princip'e to } 4 Whether any payment has been made by the || report. It would be evident to all that the report 
pom voie a few dollars into the pockets of their personal || Curr to the contractor, in advance, on his con- || was based on the instructions given by that reso- 
ad- friends or constituents Such men are not Demo- _ tact, or the auditing of his account by the com- lation, and had been prepared after a patient and 
rea. crats—they do not belong to that party whose prin- || mittee? diligent investigation by the majority of the com- 
rery ciples the present Administration are anxious to | Mr. Evererr called for the read-ng of the re- || miuge. He believed the report contained all the 
bill carry out by practice. If they do, they arestrangely || ports. facts contemplated by the resolution, and he would 
na forgetful. They forget that the Democratic party || Mr. Wise wanted to know how much of the || ask those gentlemen who were in favor of a refe- 
ork are held accountable for every dollar voted by this || report was the work of the committee, and hew || rence, to furnish the committee with something on 
heir Congress to be taken from the Treasury. They || much was the work of the officer whose accounts whieh they could base their action. If any indi- 
» of forget that they are daily told on this floor by the || were to be investigated, and hoped it would be || vidual or individuals were to have charges pre- 
» of Whigs that the Democrats have a majority; and || read. . ferred against them, let the committee have those 
Ca- that although they (the Whigs) vo'e to take money | The reports having been partially read through, || charges laid before them, and he would pledge his 
the out of the Treasury, yet the Democrats, being a | and the morning hour, to which the suspension of |} word that the majority of the committee would not 
nity majority, are in fault, if it is taken out improperly. || the rules applied, having expired, shrink from a full and rigid investigation. And he 
em Ifany Democrat has voted without proper reflec- ||- Mr. Jones of Virginia called for the orders of |} would embrace the opportunit hat j 
‘ ns . y to say, that if gen- 
hey tion, now is the time to correct his error, and to | the day. ‘ tlemen contemplated making any charges against 
to wore! the people that he is not recreant to his prin- On the following morning, the Clerk of the House, in relation to the manner 
the cipies. ‘ || The Carr announced that the first business in |} in which he had contracted for stationery, etc. he 
Mr. P. argued that gentlemen whose constituents | order was the reports of the Committee on Ac- Mr. J. was authorized by that officer to aa that he 
and were interested in the passage of a bill by which, if | counts, in relation te the contracts existing between || was very anxious for an investigation into the man- 
s of passed, they were to receive so large an amount of | Langtree and O’Sullivan with the Clerk of the || ner in which he had performed his duties. 
‘ote moneys oe no right to vote on the passage of the |) House, for furnishing stationery, &c , and the im- If the gentlemen from New York and Pennsyl- 
see present bill. | mediate question betore the House was the motion vania should succeed in their effort to refer this sub- 
is. . to recommit the reports to the Committee on Ac- || ject back again to the committee, without any new 
vho SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, | counts, with the above instructions, as moved by aaiies whereon to base their report, they might be 
sa OF VIRGINIA. | Mr. Perrikin. assured that the committee would arrive at no 
va- In the House of Representatives, April 14, 1840—On | After a few words from Messrs. Jounstow of || viher result. 
Oc: the motion to recommit to the Committee on Ac- | New York, and Gartanp of Virginia, But with reference to the Clerk of the House, the 
e0- counts the reports in relation to contracts exist- || Mr. Jonnsron of New York obtained the floor, || facts would appear that he had, in all his contracts, 
ing between Langtree and O'Sullivan and the || and moved the following as a substitute for the |} taken the utmust precaution to guard the interests 
ple Clerk of the House, for stationery, &c. | above instructions, viz: of Government. With a view of showing this, he 
ley Mr. J. JOHNSON of Virginia asked leave to || Strike out all after the word “moved,” in the first |} would send to the Clerk's table the two resolutions 
ey submit a report from the Committee on Accounts, || line, and insert the following: of 1815 and 1827, under which the Clerk had act- 
his in relation to the accounts of Langtree and O’Sul- || That the resolution which passed this Huuse on || ed, and by which he had been governed in making 
livan. He said that all its members, with the ex- || the 4:hday of March last, upon the subject of sta- the contracts, 
ry ception of one, had concurred in the report; and || tionery, and the reports thereon, and the other mat- The resolutions were then read in the following 
his that a minority report would be presented to the || ters therein contained, be committed to a select || words: 
ey House. | committee, with additional instructions to inquire Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
is Mr. Wise objected. and report to the House: tives of the United S.ates of America in ae- 
he Mr. Jounson moved a suspension of the rules, || _1. Whether the prices paid by the Clerk of this || sembled, That the Secretary of the Senate and the 
nt, and the question was taken by count; and there be- |, House for stationery are reasonable, when com- || Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
ns ing ayes 79, nves 40, and no quorum voling, _ pared with prices for which stationery of the same || immediately after the adjournment of the present, 
n- Mr. Bett said he presumed the object of the || quality could have been purchased of other persons and each succeeding Congress, to advertise three 
of chairman was to get the report printed, and that it || than those of whom he purchased. weeks successively, in two newspapers printed in 
as would not give rise to debate. |. 2. Whether the stationery is not of an inferior || the District of Columbia, for proposals for sup- 
no Mr. Jounson replied that the report was a vo- |, quality, when compared with the stationery fur- || plying the Senate and House ‘of Representatives, 
a laminous one, and that debate would not take nished this House at the last two sessions of Con- during the succeeding Congress, with the necessary 
as et until its contents were known to the House. || gress. stationery and printing; which advertisement shall 
d- he object was merely to let both reports be re- || 3. In what mode or manner the Clerk has ad- |} describe the kind of stationery and printing required; 
1g ceived, and have them printed. He presumed there | vanced or paid money to said Langtree, in relation and that the proposals to be made be accompa- 
could be no debate on a motion o print. || to said stauonery, the amounts paid, and the diffe- || nied with sufficient security for their performance. 
p- Mr. Wise gave notice that he would debate it || rent times when paid; and that said committee || And it shall be the duty of the Secretary and Clerk 
e- the moment it tcuched the Clerk’s table. | have power to send for persons and papers. aforesaid, in the month of April, thereafter, te no- 
r, Mr. Peraixin also gave notice that he wouldde- || | Mr. Jounsron of New York said he was willing || tify the lowest bidder or bidders (whose securities 
If bate it. | that both reports should be printed, and take their || ate deemed sufficient) of the acceptance of his or 
re Mr. Jonnson again moved a suspension of the | ordinary course ia the House. Gentlemen would their proposals: Provided, That this resolution shall 
e- rules, and called for the yeas and nays on that mo- || see the inconsistency, the impropriety, and the illi- |] not be so construed, as to prevent the Secretary and 
‘0 tion; which were ordered, and were—ayes 128, || berality, of recommitting the report to the same || Clerk aforesaid for contracting for separate parts 
n nays 28. | committee, who had had the matter under conside- || of the supplies of stationery and printing required 
n So the rules were suspended; and | ration for seven weeks, and had presented to the |} to be furnished. 
e Mr. Jounson sent the report to the Cuair, and || House the only result at which they were able to Approved, March 3, 1815. _ 
xt asked that it be printed. arrive. The power to send for persons and pa- In the House of Representatives, March 3, 1827: 
e Mr. Jonnston of New York said the House || pers was given to the committee, so that all doubt Resoloed, That ihe Secretary of the Senate, and 
d would see, by the minority report, that the Com- || might be dispelled in relation to the subject, and to || the Clerk of the House of Representatives, be di- 
f mittee of Accounts was required, by the resolution || prove'the facts required by the resolution under |} rected to furnish, for the next session of Congress, 
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shall think suitable and proper, the jvint resolution 
of the 3rd of March, 1815, to the contrary notl- 
withstanding. at. 

Mr. JOHNSON then resumed, and said it would 
be apparent to all, that, under those resolutions, the 
Clerk was invested with full power to make all the 
contracts he had entered into. Under the former 
resolation, a was given to that officer to make 
contracts for any portion of stationery that he 
might deem necessary; and under the latter, he was 
directed to fornish such stationery as he might 
think proper for the House of Representatives. 

Now hg, {Mr. J.] was no lawyer, nor would he 
undertake to enter into a legal debate before a hun- 
dred and fifty lawyers; but he was guided by com- 
mon sense, and he would appeal to every member 
of the House, whether the Clerk had not acted in 
accordance with the plain common sense meaning 
of the resolutions in question. 
1827, the Clerk was directed to ‘‘farnish” station- 
ery, etc. Now, what was the meaning of the 
word “farnish?” Would gentlemen pretend to say 
that the word “furnish” implied that the Clerk 
should, with his own hands, and withont the assist- 
ance of any other person, perform all the duties 
appertaining to his office? For instance; one of 
the duties was to compile a book. But would gen- 
tlemen require that the Clerk should actually go 
into the printing office, and perform the work of a 
practical printer? Again; he was required to fur- 
nish fuel for the House; but would gentlemen in- 
sist that the Clerk should shoulder his axe, enter 
the forest, and become a wood-chopper? 

He would advise the gentleman, from New 
York to bea little careful before he made accuia- 
tions against the Clerk, and to pause while he was 
seeking ground of censure with an avidity equal 
to the bloodhounds of Florida. He would tell the 
gentleman, however, that even the backwoodsmen 
were not to be despised, for he had known instaces 
where backwoodsmen had become Senators, and 
many a wood-chopper had been appointed to 
places of trust and honor. He would aiso tell him 
that he had known men inhabiting log cabins be- 
ing aspirants for the first office in the gift of the 
people. 

After some debate on a point of order, 


Mr. Jounson alluded to the practice of the for- 
mer Clerk in the purchase of stationery. He re- 
minded gentlemen that for some eight or tea years 
previous to the last Congress, the Clerk had been 
in the habit of purchasing directly the stationery for 
the House. And what was the result? Why, 
said Mr. J. you fared infinitely worse. The Com- 
mittee on Accounts have discovered the startling 
fact, that now, in one of the committee rooms, is 
unavailable and useless stationery piled up to the 
amount of some twenty-five or twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars! This excess of siationery, undera 
resolution of the last Congress, had been sent to 
New York for the purpose of being sold; but when 
put up at auction, it was found that it would not 
fech one-fourth the price it had cost; and most of it 
remains on hand to this day. 


Now, with a knowledge of these fac's, was it 
not the duty of the Clerk to adopt some other mode 
of furnishing the stationery so as to avoid this loss? 
Yes, it would be remembered that at the last ses- 
sion of Congress the Clerk was admonished to 
adopt some other means. He accordingly entered 
into a contract for the furnishing of stationery of 
the best quality, at a moderate price, wih a pro- 
viso that all which should not come up to the strict 
terms of the contract, should be returned. But 
another objection was, that the Clerk had made a 
written contract. 


To which allow me to reply, that, by the resolu- 
tion of March 3d, 1827, (the authori'y which has 
been referred to, to impeach the validity of the 
contract in question,) the Clerk was empowered 
in genere} and unrestricted terms, to procure the 
stationery required for the consumption of this 
House, provided that he did so in a manner, 
and on terms deemed by him, in bis honest judg- 
ment, just. aad withal favorable to the interest 
of the Uni*ed States. 


There ‘* nothing, at least that I can see, in the 
yesoluticn. ‘bat limits or restricts the exercise of 
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his (the Clerk’s) sound discretion in the discharge 
of this, a part of his clerical duty. 

Now, he would ask, was the Cle:k to be blamed 
for having taken the precaution o{ producing a 
written agreement? Was he to be blamed for do- 
ing that which was done by every prudent man in 
the management of his private affairs? It ad- 
peared, however, that the act which was esteemed 
a virtue in private life, was a staitling offence 
when practised by an officer of the Government. 

It iscertainly of but little consequence whe her 
he proceed in person and in deta.l, or by proxy, to 
the original sources of production or importation 
for the various articles required, as it canno! be 
supposed that he must of course, as the Clerk 
of this House, be a nice and discriminating judge 
of the texture, quality, and fabric of such mer- 
chandise. This knowledge,I think, is alone con- 
fined to the manufacturer, and appropriate dealer. 
The importance of this matter is not in the man- 
ner, or from whom purchased, whether a gene- 
ral trader, stationer, manufacturer, or importer, 
whether by the Clerk in person or under his im- 
mediate direction, provided he is perfectly cun- 
vinced of the ampleness of the contract in its stipu- 
lations and security. 

If honorab'e gentlemen contend that the reso- 
lution of 1227 was limited in its strict letter to the 
ensuing Congress, leaving the original resolution 
of 1815 in full revived force at the expiration of 
that period, the reply is, that, from the nature of 
the case, there cou'd be noting peculiar in that 
single Congress, which should dictate a change of 
method in procuring supplies of stationery, for 
that particular brief space alone. 

The change in:roduced by that resolution should 
be understood in a more general sense, as virtual- 
ly repealing the resolution of 1815, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the old method was 
never subsequently reverted to, and that the intent 
of the resolution of 1827, here contended for, has 
therefore received the uninterrupted practical con- 
struction of twelve consecutive years, under dif- 
ferent officers, whose course has been sanctioned 
by as many successive Committees on Accouats. 

Mr. J. said he had had the honor of serving on 
the Committee on Accounts during the last two or 
three Congresses. He had associated there with 
gentlemen of a!l politcal parties. Hehad had the 
honor of associating there with his namesake from 
Maryland, and with the geotleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Hawes] who, as political part'sans, disputed 
every inchof ground. But never, till the com- 
mencement of this Congress, nad that hydra headed 
monster,“‘party,” beea permi'te¢ toer ter the commit- 
tee rvom of the Committee on Accoun's. Until this 
Congress he and his associates on that committee 
had looked above all parity consideraions, and, 
like good servants of the people, they had put 
shoulder to shoulder, and labored for the public 
interests, under no other feelings than those dic- 
tated by friendship. Ele would thathe could say 
the same now; but he could not. He had been 
told that soon after the meeting of the House at 
the present session, certain gentiemen, not 
membeis of the committee, had attempted to raise 
a select committee to inquire in‘o this very matter; 
and that, too, ata ume when the standing commit- 
tees had had no opportunity of making a report. 
He asked whether such conduct was not an im- 
plied censure on the gentlemen composing the 
standing commitiees. He repeated, that soon after 
the commencement of the present session, certain 
gentlemen had resolutions in their drawers, the 
object of which was to take the matter oat of the 
hands of the standing commutee, and refer it to 
a select committee. 

Now, he would ask, whence arose all this fe- 
verish anxiety? Was he to believe that it was for 
the purpose of manufacturing political capital for 
the benefit of the Hero of Tippecanoe? or was it 
because one of the parties to the contract was the 
Editor of the Democratic Review, a talented young 
man, who, with firmness and distinguished ability, 
had advocated the just principles on whieh our liber- 
ties are founded? or was it because that gentleman 
[Mr. Gar_anp] there, sitting at the table, had, at 
the commencement of the session, displayed a Ro- 
man firmness, in refusing to qualify five gentle- 


rec 


men from New Jersey, claiming seats under the 
sanction of the broad seal of the Governor, and 
with certificates given in defiance of the expressed 
will of the people? ‘‘When to have done so, (using 
the language of his own countrymen, recently and 
kindly expressed,) would have been in derogation 
of the Constitution of the United States, destruc. 
tive of the rights of the people, and of the rights of 
suffrage, and an alarming attempt to wrest the 
right of election from the people, and vest in their 
unfaithful, fraudulent, and negligent agents.” 

The morning hour having expired, ther remarks 
of Mr J. were again suspeuded natil the follow- 
ing day, when 

The Cmair announced that'the first business in 
order was the reports of tie Committee of Ac. 
counts, in relation to the contracts existing between 
Langtree and O'Sullivan, with the Clerk of the 
House, for furnishing stationery, &c. and the im. 
mediate question before the House was the motion 
'o recommit the reports to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, with the following instructions: 

1. Whether ihe prices paid by the Clerk of this 
House for stationery, is a reasonable price, when 
compared with what stationery can be purchased 
for from other persons, of like quality. 

2. Whether the stationery is not of an inferior 
kind, when compared with the stationery pur- 
chased for this House atthe last two sessions of 
Congress. 

3. Whether any allowance was asked by the 
Clerk, either in writing orverbally, for thejdifference 
in exchange between Philadelphia and New York; 
and, if any, how much? 

4. Whether any payment has been made by the 
Clerk to the contractor, in advance, on his 
contract, or the auditing of his account by the 
committee? 

Mr. Jounston of New York moved the follow- 
ing as a substitute for the above instructions, viz: 

‘That the resolution which passed this House on 
the fourth day of March ‘last, upon the subject of 
stationery, and the reperts thereon, and the other 
matters therein contained, be committed to a Se- 
lect Committee, with additional instructions to in- 
quire and report to the House: 

1. Whether the prices paid by, the Clerk of this 
House for stationery are reasonable, when compared 
with prices for which stationery of the same qua'ity 
could have been purchased of other persons than 
those of whom he purchased. 

2. Whether the stationery is not of an inferior 
quality, when compared with the stationery fur- 
nished this House at the last two sessions of Con- 
gress. 

3. In what mode or manner the Clerk has ad- 
vanced or paid money to said Langtree, in relation 
to said stationery, the amounts paid, and the dif- 
ferent times when paid; and that said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. Joseru Jounson said that when, on yes- 
terday, his remarks were suspended by the expi- 
ration of the morning hour, it was his intention to 
have replied in detail 1o the speeches of the gentle- 
man from New York. Bat, on reflection, he was 
satisfied that no good could arise from a continu. 
ance of a discussion thus prematurely. With that 
understanding, therefore, he would merely observe 
that the motion to recommit the subject to the 
committee under general instructions, would be only 
asking the committee to report what they had al- 
ready done. . 


As regarded ihe document accompany ing the re- 
port of the committee, marked with the letter J. 
and which had given the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Jounston}] and Peansylvania [Mr. Pe- 
TaikIN] so much pain and labor, he had one word 
to say. He understood that upwards of eight pages 
of the report made by the gentieman from New 
York, were taken up in atlempting to prove that 
this document had been smuggled into the commit- 
tee room. Now he would call the attention of the 
House to the resolution read on yesterday, by which 
it would be seen that, with the exception of the so- 
litary vote of the gentleman from New York, the 
document was received by the unanimous vote of 
the committee. 


Mr. Cuares Jounston, the member alluded 
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to, rose for the purpose of making some exp!a- 
nation. 

Mr. Josern JounSon hoped the gentleman 
from New York would permit him to proceed 
without interruption, as he had but a few words to 
say, aad would conclude ina very few minutes. 
He would say, then, that the document, instead of 
being smuggled into the committee room, had been 
introduced at the instance of a majority of the com- 
mittee—the gentleman from New York being the 
only member who voted against it, and who had 
generally stood alone on all questions in relation 
to this matter. 

The resolution of the committee calling on the 
Crerk for a report ia the following words: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives furnish to the Committee of Accounts a 
statement of the contracts other than those dated 
25th March and 23d December, 1839, which he 
hasmade with S. D. Langtree for lithographing 
maps, and what sithography, authorized by the last 
Congress, has beenexecuted by S. D. Langtree un- 
der any contract, and at what prices; and that he 
furnish the committee a tabular statement, in de- 
tail, showing the manner in which stationery has 
been furnished the House of Representatives for 
the last three preceding Congresses, with the prices 
paid for the same; stating the sources from which 
he derives his knowledge of the different matters 
contained in said statement: Provided, That the 
committee i, not bound to receive the statements 
as conclusive evidence of the facts set forth therein. 

The document called for by ths resolution was 
furnished by a sworn officer of the House, and if 
there was a single error in any of the statements 
made therein, he asked the gentleman from New 
York to lay his finger upon it, and point it out. 
That docoment was compiled from papers on file 
in the Treasury Department, and the country 
would thank the Crerk for furnishing the vala- 
able information it contained. For his part he 
would say that, so far as his knowledge extended, 
he would certify that the Cuerk had been govern- 
ed, in all his transactions, by honorable motives. 
He would also undertake to say that the stationery 
furnished by the present officer had been furnished 
on terras at least equal to those on which station- 
ery had been supplied before. 

If the House should deem it proper to recommit 
the subject, and order an investigation into the con- 
duct of the Clerk, the latter, he was authorized t» 
say, would be very glad to have an opportunity of 
meeting thove charges. 

Yes, said Mr J. the House may, if it chooses, 
appoint another select committee of investigation, 
with power to send for persons and papers. Tne 
members of the commitiee might, if they pleased, 
follow the example of the Swartwout Commitiee, 
and proceed to New York, at an expense of nine- 
teen dollars and thirty-three cents per day for each 
individual, as will be seen by the account of that 
committee herewith presented: 

House of Representatives, Dr. 
To Select Committee on Defalcations: 

Cash paid Astor House for sixteen and a_ half 
days’ board of six members, viz. Messrs. Harlan, 
Wise, Smith, Curtis, Hopkins, Dawson, and Mr. 
Fenda!l, their clerk, (wines and liquors not in- 


cluded ) - . - - $400 10 
Extra charge for fuel, rooms, lights, etc. 110 00 
Paid messenger - - - 6 44 
Messrs. Owens, Foster, and Wagener’s 

b'll at American Hotel - - 210 00 
Mileage, 500 miles, ior nine members! 1,800 00 
Same for clerk - - - 


200 00 


$2,736 54 





But this was not the only expense: the printing 
alone growing out ol this investigation amounted 
to some eighteen thousand dollars, so far as he 
had ascertained. 

They might, if they thought proper, lay another 
tax upon Government of $50,000 which had been 
paid for another committee of investigation, (that 
of 1837, of which Messrs Wise and Peyton were 
members.) 

Bat, (said Mr. J.) let us not be decoyed further 
nto error by the illegal, unauthorized, and dang=r- 





ous example set us by our economical Whig friends 
in reiation to what is erroneously called “Investi- 
gating Committees,” obviously got up to influence 
elections, and to subserve party purposes in Presi- 
dent making, at the expense of the hard earnings 
of the people. Sir, if precedent is to govern in fu- 
ture; if the example set by the committee to which 
I have referred, is to influence the future action of 
Congress, then have we established the principle 
that the per diem compensation to investigating 
committees, who may chance to travel out of the 
District of Columbia, shall be at the rate of nine- 
teen dollars and thirty-three cents—liquors not in- 
cluded. ; 

Where, I ask, was the never-tiring, the sleepless 
vigilance, then, of those sentinels on the watch 
tower, now so clamorous in favor of economy and 
reform? Sir, they were voting into their own pock- 
ets nineteen dollars and thirty-:hree cents per day, 
while many of their honest and more patriotic con- 
stituents were toiling from the early breaking forth 
of the dawn till long after the sun ‘had hid his face 
in the far West, fer the mere pittance of fifty- 
cents, 

Mr. Speaker, the object, then, was to create dis- 
trust in the public mind, and to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people. 
sired effect: the arrow mi-sed its maik. The whole 
contrivance ended in smoke, as will also the inves- 
tigation now proposed. The Swartwout investiga- 
tion cost the Government eighteen thousand nine 
hondred ninety-seven dollars and eighty cents, and 
gentlemen may, if they chose, impose a similar tax 
on the people for this occasion, but rest assured a 
day of reckoning will come. 

Mr. J. concluded by opposing a recommitment 
of the report, unless additional and specific charges 
were made. 


REMARKS OF MR. CONNOR, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 21, 1840—In 
Commiitee of the Whole, on Mr. Stanty’s mo- 
tion to strike from the appropriation bill a part 
of the sum proposed for the branch mint at 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Mr. CONNOR said: Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the branch mint of North Carolina should be 
attacked, before it is even properly tested as anex- 
periment. Its location isin the gold region of 
North Carolina, where, not only the people there, 
and immediately around it, are benefited, and feel 
a deep interest in it, but the people of South Caro- 
lina at large, and perhaps those of Virginia also. 
A gen'leman from Fennsyivania [Mr. Ocie] 
attacked it the last session, and distinguished 
himself perhaps more for the violence of the attack 
than any thing else; and then, if I mistake not, the 
gentieman from North Caroiina (Mr. Stanty] had 
voied for, and sustained the mint. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, an atiack from the Pennsylvania gen- 
tleman would not have been surprising; it was 
to be expected. The principal mint is located in 
Pailadelphia, his own State. His principles in 
favor of a monopoly, independent of his local or 
State feeling upon the subject, might bea good rea- 
son why he should desire to abolish other similar 
instituuons, in order that the Mint at Philadelphia 
might monopolize the whole coinage of the coun- 
ty; and that we, the people of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, should be 
compelled to send the gold gathered from 
and in our own country, to Philadelphia, to 
be coined. But, sir, the attack this year does not 
come from him; but from another quarter, least 
expecied. Yes, sir, strange as it may appear, it 
comes this year from one of North Carolina’s own 
sons, [Mr. Stanty,] who seems desirous of abo- 
lishing this institation of his own State, and 
to deprive the people of North Carolina, as 
well as those of South Carolina and Virginia, 
who are interested in the gold finding, of a home 
maiket for the product of their labor, and 
thereby compel them to carry their gold to 
the monopoly in Philadelphia, there to have 
it coined, or to be shaved, by seliiag it in the 
rough or crude state. Sir, I regret this; and why 
should it be so? The people of my district, where 
this branch of the mint is located, as well as the 
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people of the whole State have contributed, largely, 
and freely their money to the Treasury of the na- 
tion, for the support of their Government and 
their coun'ry. With the exception of the 
amount used in the eastern portion of the State or 
the seacoast—and that amount small—this is all 
the money that the nation has expended in North 
Carolina. This is, in fact, the first money ex- 
pended in that part of the State, where the gint is 
located, though it comprises nearly twe-thirds of 
the population of the State. And this sum is small 
indeed when compared with the disbursements 
made in other States; yet the gentleman from North 
Carolina would deprive his own State of the bene- 
fils arising from it. Sir, it is true, the expendi- 
lures in constructing, and purchasing the necessary 
machinery, &c. is large. It was also to be expected 
that the products of this mint would be small— 
$262,000 having been coined in the two years 
teat i: has been in operation. When we look to 
the mother Mint at Philadelphia, we find that, in 
the first three years of its existence, there was 
coined only about $500,000—that Mint coining for 
the whole country, too. The disproportion of the 
product, compared with the expenditures there, 
I imagine would be as great as that at Charlotte; 
and would the gentleman, had he been in Congress 
at that day, have thought of abolishing it? I think 
rot. Tne branch mints are young—id fact, in 
their infancy. They are, as yet, an experiment. 
Congress deemed it proper ‘to make that expeti- 
ment in 1834, when they ordered their construc- 
tion. They.then met their general approbation— 
the benefit of the people and the good of the coun- 
try were the objects. Gentlemen may have 
been disappointed in their calculations as to the 
amount that should have been coined. Circum- 
stances unforeseen and uncontrollable may have 
prevented such an amount as some might have ex- 
pected. The high price of cotton contributed to 
prevent a full development of the operations of the 
Southern branch mints. It operated, during the 
short existence of these mints, as it had heretofore 
done, to withdraw the labor from the mines. 
When the price of that staple is low, the quantity 
of gold increases, because the gold finding and 
mining being the most profitable employments, la- 
bor is brought back to these objects. ‘This proba- 
bly always will be the case. The people in 
my district, and the surrounding county, expe- 
rience benefits from that branch mint, that’ they 
are unwilling to give up; and I feel confident 
that this House will not deprive them of this inte- 
rest, by prematurely abolishing the mint. They are 
all interested in it—many, very many, of them, are 
the owners of the land on which the gold is found, 
and aie employed in digging and hunting for it. 
When gathered they take it to the mint, and there 
dispose of it for its value; and, as log cabins are the 
go with the Opposition here, I will tell those gentle- 
men that very many of my good constituents in the 
gold region live in log cabins; but they are sound 
Democrats, and not in the slightest degree tainted 
or tinctured with Abolitionism. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, suppose the gentlemen were to succeed in 
abo.i;ning tne mist at Charlotte, and of gourse 
the branches in Georgia and New Orleans—(bat of 
those I shall say nothing, because the Representa- 
tives from those States are fully competent to de- 
fend them—perhaps more so than I am to defend 
our North Carolina establishment—) what would 
be the consequence? Why, sir, almost a total loss of 
the amount of money expended in their con- 
struction and for the machinery, to say nothing 
of the amount paid the officers, laborers, 
&c.—and that, in two years after they have 
gone into operation. Sir, I cannot for a 
moment suppose that Congress would thus 
disregard the rights and interest ef those portions 
of the country. This would not beall, sir. By 
aboli-hing those branch mints, you would at 
once establish a monopcely at Philadelphia. You 
require all the gold that may be obtained to be 
sent there; and might not the Government as well 
say to the people of the South, that they shall 
carry their cotton to Philadelphia as to carry their 
gold? Both are products of our country and the re- 
sult o! our labor. Those establishments were in- 
tended for the convenience and benefit of the people, 
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Very many have realized benefits, and very many 
more will derive benefits, from them. 

The gentleman from North Carolina has made 
many charges against the superintendent of the 
mint at Charlotte, Colonel Wheeler—that he is a 
stockholder and director in a bank; that he en- 
gaged in eleciioneering, attending public meetings, 
and nominating candidates for Governors. Sir, | 
am acfuainted with Mr. Wheeler; but his private 
and pecuniary affairs I know nothing of myself. 
He may be a stockholder and a bank director. I do 
not kaow how or in what way the gentleman de- 
rives his information; but I should think the gentle- 
man is misinformed. I never heard of it before; nor 
have I ever beard that Mr. Wheeler was conspicu- 
ons at public meetings. There would seem not to bea 
necessity for it in Mecklenburg, where he resides. 
The Republicans are largely in the majority there. 
I heard, though I do not remember to have seen it 
in print, that Mr. Wheeler did attend a meeting in 
Charlotie, the village in which he resides; and if 
that was the ene to which the gentleman alludes, 
where he was and nominating a candidate for Go- 
vernor, I doubt not but that he is correct, though I 
do not know the fact myself. Yet I feel very con- 
fident, knowing Mr. Wheeler’s political principles, 
that he would have supported General Saunders, 
the Republican candidate for Governor. In this 
Mr. Wheeler has only exercised the rights and 
privileges that as yet belongs to every freeman, 
and I congratulate my constituents, and thank my 
God that the sedition law that is to put a gag on 
freemen, has not passed Congress. Sir, I shall say 
no more, and will take my seat with confidence 
that the proposed ameadment will be rejected. 





On Mr. Cost Jonnson’s motion to strike out the 
appropriation for the branch mints in Georgia 
and New Orleans. 

Wepnespay, April! 22. 

Mr. CONNOR would trouble the commilttee with 
but few remarks. He had hoped, after the remarks 
made yesterday, it would not have been aecessary 
for him to say any thing now in relation to the 
branch mint at Charlotte; but the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stanty] had brought forward 
a variety of charges against the Superintendent. The 
charges were unknown to him until this moment; 
and although he could say but little about them, he 
would unite with the geatleman in expressing hs 
unqualified disapprobation of the application of 
any portion of the money to the purpose of flowers 
and shrubs, and other things merely ornamental. 
He was glad, however, to find the amount so small; 
he had feared, when the gentleman commenced his 
remarks, and the reading of the list, that it was 
much greater; and alihough the amount was 
small, if it should appear that this superintendent 
abused his power, or used the money ex!ravagant- 
ly, or that any of those with whom he acted, had 
committed abuses, he would be ready and 
willing to express his disapprobation of it. 
There were, however, other considerations in 
relation to the matter. Blame must rest somewhere; 
and he thought the gentleman from North Carolina 
could not say that he was altogether free from it, 
more than himself, and Congress, by whom the ap- 
propriation was made. 

Mr. C. then asked Mr. Sranty if he had not 
himself voted for this very appropriation? 

[Mr. 8. said that he would answer the gentleman 
when he came to reply to him.] 


Mr. C. said that the gentleman had acknowledged 
yesterday that he had voted for the mints 
last year. This appropriation was made the 
year before. He had not examined the 
journal; but, as usnal on appropriation bills, 
the vole was a silent one; and that gentleman, as 
well as himself, must be considered as voting for 
it, inasmuch as either of us did not oppose 
it; and, therefore, the one was as deep in 
the mud as the other was in the mire. Mr. 
C. regretted that it was now too late to 
correct it; the expenditure had been made, 
and the account adjusted; were it otherwise, and to 
be now settled, for one, he would decide againstit. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman appears to be 
more out of temper with the officer (Col. Wheeler) 
and his politics, than with the mint and the extrava- 
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B8Nce, So far as he knew, the superintendent of 

© mint was a very clever man, and he 
Was; aware that his political principles were 
ditcetly the opposite of the principles of the 
S*niieman from North Carolina. Mr. Woaeeler 
“as a Republican and supporter of the 
Administration, and if he attended the meeting 
which nominated General Saunders, he felt confi- 
dent that he supported him as the candidate of the 
Republican party for Governor. The gentleman 
seems to think itcensurable in Mr. Wheeler for 
having charged for the services of his own ser- 
vant. Sir, said Mr. C. Congress had appropriated 
a certain amount of money for the employment of 
laborers in and about the mint; that being the case, 
there could certainly be nocrime, and he thought 


| no impropriety, in Mr. Wheeler receiving pay tor 


the hire of one of his own servants, provided he 
charged no more for his than the Government 
wou'd have had to pay for some other; and it 
seems he did not. Ten dollars per month has 
been about the usual price in that part of the 
country for a good servant. Some may bring 
more. So far as the Government was cen- 
cerned, it could certainly make no differ- 
ence, The gentleman also alleges that the super- 
intendent is a stockholder and director ina bank. 
Mr. C. could only repeat what he had said yester- 
day io relation to that charge, that he knows no- 
thing of it himself, and had never heard of it until 
yesterday; but he would say that he was surprised 


| to hear that objection made to Col. Wheeler by 


the gentleman from North Carolina, he being 
a Bank man himself: it ought to have 
been, with him, he supposed, a recommen- 
supposing that to be case, 
and he would not say it was not so, was it a 


crime for a Democrat to have and to hold bank 
| stock? Does the gentleman not know some De- 
mocrats in North Carolina that own bank stock? 


Although the Democrats generally had but little 
surplus, yet sometimes one might be found who 
had so managed to save a little, and inves‘ed it in 
bank. Insome ins'ances they were profited by it, 
but in most they got their fingers burnt. But, said 
Mr. C. strong as my aversion is to banks, and they 
are strong, I confess, I would not consider the fact 
of a man holding a little steck in a bank aught to 
disqua'ify him for office. He was glad to say his 
constituents were free from banking influence, or 
any other gag. They were yet free, and, as free- 
men, would exerc se all the privileges belonging to 
them; and, so far as it was in his power, he would 
protect and support them in their rights. 

‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Octe] 
had introduced the coinage of Mr. Bechler; that is 
a case in poiot; and will show clearly the proprie- 
ty of continuing the branch mint in North Caroli- 
na. He is located, I believe, in the county of 
Rutherford, and said to have coined about two 
millions. This amount was gathered principally 
in Rutherford and Burke counties; some may have 
gone to him from Mecklenburg—I do not knowso. 
There was another in Georgia, a Mr. Reed, who 
coined, how much I know not. The amount 
coined at those two places, entered into the circu- 
lation, and the country had the benefit of it. 
Bechier’s coin, I understand, is pure, without al- 
loy, and that is the differeace between it and the 
coin of the Government: This establishment was 
found convenient, serviceable, and indeed very 
valuable to the people, saving to them much. 
The gentlemen from Pennsylvania and Maryland 
[Mr. Oare and Mr. Jounson] would abolish those 
branch mints on accouat of the large sums _neces- 
sary to erect and keep them in operation, and the 
small profits derived as yet from them. They 
have been, sir, but two years in operation, and 
have coined over $746,000. How was it with the 
mint at Philadelphia? The first three years of its 
existence, the whole amount coined was only 
$453,541 80. Did any one, or could any one, 
have thought of abolishing that institution at that 
time? Sir, as a gentleman before me has remarked, 
who ever heard of the coining of money being a 
profitable and money making business? It is, and 
must always be, expensive to nations having and 
employing them. To what will the argument and 
reasoning of gentlemen lead, on the same prin- 
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cip'e as a basis? It would not be diff. 
cult to show that nine-tenths of the public 
works and buildings should be abolished jp 
the United States; for many of your public buildings 
and works have cost from half a million to a mil. 
lion of dollars, There are none here, however 
economical, that would abandon and abolish those 
because less valuable and inferior ones might be 
put up; and, too, sir, on the same principle, the 
gold found in our own couniry, and the bullion 
bought, might be sent to London, and coined at the 
British mint, and returned, at a cheaper rate than 
our expenditure in doing it. Eut would any man 
for a moment consent to such a course for any 
reason whatever? Suppose gentlemen were to suc. 
ceed in destroying the branch mints? What would 
be the effect on North Carolina and the regions 
around, where gold was found? How was it be- 
fore the establishment of these? And where did 
the gold—amounting annually for some years to 
between one and two millions—go? It left North 
Carolina, except what went to Beckler’s, but never 
returned. One portion of it was bought up on the 
spot by foreigners, and went direct to Europe, 
Another portion of it—gathered mostly by the poor 
man, who had to submit to the operation of being 
shaved by the merchant and speculator. These 
carried it to Philadelphia, where it was coined, not 
for the purposes of circulation, but in those times 
it was turned over to that monster, the Bank of the 
United States, who sent itto Europe, where they 
received a premium of some six or seven per cent, 
that went, not into the pockets of the people or the 
Government, but into the pockets of the Bank. In 
those days, our mint coined substantially for the 
British. Neither the gold or the per cent. ever got 
back to the poor gold-digger and finder. 

Now, sir, our mints coin for the benefit of our 
own people. In my part of the country, until 
within the last few years, gold coin was rarely to 
be seen; and many there, who had lived to a good 
age who had never seen On eagle or half eagle, the 
coin of theirown country. Since 1834, the case 
was different: it was frequently to be met with, 
and all hadachance of getting hold of a piece. 
Mr. C. remembered years ago that, as a matter of 
favor, at the close of each session, the Bank of the 
United States allowed each member to have about 
forty dollars worth of gold. It was received most 
thankfully, and was to most of us an interesting 
sight. He had, at this day, one or two of those 
precious coins that he kept as a matter of curi- 
osity. 

In conclusion, he would ask why should those 
branch mints be at'acked. He would not doubt 
but that the gentlemen had been influenced by pro- 
per and correct motives. They, in his opinion, 
had failed in assigning reasons satisfactory 
for abolishing them. It must be apparent to all, 
if they could succeed in abolishing those institu- 
tions, that the large amount expended in their con- 
struction, machinery, &e. would measurably be 

lost to the Government. Sach buildings and fix- 
tures in a country town, in the interior of the 
country, would not bring perhaps the one-twentieth 
part of the amount expended in putting them there. 
He was as much disposed to economize and check 
extravagance, he hoped, asany gentleman, Give 
those mints a fair trial: they have been only two 
years in operation. It was not reasonable in that 
time to suppose they would doa great deal. If, 
afier a fair trial of the experiment is had, it 
should turn out that they do not answer the pur- 
pose, and that the expenditure will not justify their 
continuance, let them be then discontinued. He 
could not, in justice to his constituents, give his 
vote to abolish them now, and felt confident that 
the House would reject the proposition. 





THE DADE INSTITUTE. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, April 29, 1840. 

The bill granting one township of land to the 
Territory of Florida, for the establishment of the 
Dade Institate, being taken up, 

Mr. FULTON rose to explain the object of the 
bill, which was, to erect a monument to the brave 
dead, who had fallen in the wilds of Florida, fight- 
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ing the battles of their country. To erecting this 
monument to the memory of the illustrious de- 
ceased, it combined the advantage of a literary in- 
stitution, in which the rising generation, while it 
was taught what would render the youth of the 
country valuable members of society, would be in- 
spired with a love of glory, and emulation of those 
who had offered up their lives as a sacrifice on the 
yery spot where it was con‘emplated to found this 
institution. He thought the interest that must te 
felt throughout the whole Union for the fate of 
these gallant and chivalrous men who had met 
death far from their hemes, must commend this 
measure to the favorable cocsideration of the Ame- 
reap people. Where could there be a more mag- 
nificent underia\iing, or one more worthy of the 
American character, than to erect over the ashes of 
fallen herces a national monument, at once to per- 
petuate the glory of the fallen sons of the Repub- 
lic, and to instruct the rising ones in their duty to 
their country? He hoped the bill before them 
might not meet with any serious objection. ‘The 
desire of the American people to mark this spot, to 
hold it up, like Thermopy' of old, asa memento 
of the noble sacrifice of life to patriotic considera- 
tions, he thought, should induce every Senator pre- 
sent to lend it his aid. 


It is not nerceived thal any constitutional objec- 
tion can be made to mating the grant in question, 
as it is proposed to be made of the lands in the 
Territory of Fiorida, which is now under the juris- 
diction of the United S ates, and where the lands 
were purchated by the Government, and where 
the ownership is not, in any way, restricted. We 
have clearly the right to dispose of these lands for 
national objects. The establishment of the con- 
templa‘ed iastiiution would enhance the vatue of 
the public domain in Florida, afford the means of 
instruct on to the rising generation, and of inspiting 
them with a proper veneration aod a noble emnla- 
tion of those herves who have offe:e | up their lives 


for their country, and become a iasting memorial of | 


those patriotic deeds which are so peculiarly eu- 
titled to the nation’s gratitude. 


It is true that Florida has already had two town- 
ships of land granted to her for a seminary of learn- 
ing, and that oaly two townships have been grant- 
ed to the other new States for the same purpose, 
with the exception of the Sate of Obio, to which 
State three township- have been granted by Covu- 
gress—an additional township having been granted 
to her for the ereciion of a college, which, it is 
thought, cannot have any thing like the c’aims 
upon the nation which the institution, now contem- 
plated to be established, must be admitted to pos- 
sess. It is, therefore, hoped that the granting of 
another towrship to Florida for the purpose of es- 
tablishing the Dade Institute, will not be obj cted 
to. Itis known to every Senator that Florida has 
so small a portion of fertile lands, that it is impos- 
sible to select even a few sections of good land in 
that Territory; and that the two townships already 
selected cannot be of any great value, and that it 
would, therefore, in her case, require more than 
three townships to place her on a footing, in this 
respect, with the other new Siates. 


When we recollect the number of g:llant offi- 
cers and soldiers who have offered up their lives in 
Florida, and now lie buried in her wilds, without 
any thing to mark the spot where they tell, every 
American heart must respond to the wis to erect 
to their memory a national monument, by which 
their names may be handed down to posterity. 
This monument isto be erected near where the 
noble Dade and his associates so heroically fell, 
and where his whole command offered up ther 
lives for their country; and it is, therefore, hoped 
that the bill on the table will receive the sanction 
of the Senate. 


It is not considered necessary to say more at this 
time, but if objections are made, an attempt will be 
made to answer them. 


Mr. SOUTHARD professed to have as much re- 
spect for thegmemory of the patriotic individual 
alluded to as any one, and the name was as much 
cherished by his family; but he must confess that 
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the project before them did not strike him in the 
most favorable light. To his mind, there was 
somet!ing out of the ordinary mode of proceeding 
in calling fora township of land to build a monu- 
mental college for the purpose of perpetuating a 
military achievement. What the fighting of mili- 
tary men had to do with the erection of seminaries 
of learning, he was entirely ata loss to conceive; 
and gallant and noble as was the conduct of Dade 
and his confederates, still it did not appear to him 
to warrant the selection of that isolated case, when 
there were so many thousands of the Revolation 
and of the late war whose deeds were equally 
chivalrous and glorious, without a grave-stone to 
tell the spot where their relics repose. What 
connection, what appropriateness was there in 
erecting a monumental college as a tribute to 


military prowess? Again: apart from all those 
considerations, where was this seminary to be 
erected? Did not the massacre take place far 


from the abodes of civilization, and would they 
place it there?) Where were the children to be 
educated at this college? Was it right or proper to 
build a college not so much with regard to fit its 
inmates for the duties of civil life as to serve asa 
monument of military glory? He would go so 
as far as eny man to disseminate the blessings of 
education among the people of our common coun- 
try, and had done as much, devoted as many 
hours, and labored as hard, for the b.nefit of Flo- 
rida, as any other person, and would be glad todo 
more where he could give vote cons stent'y; bat he 
could not lend his sanction to reachan object which, 
when atiained, would not be likely to be attended 
with any beneficial results. 


Mr. FULTON would only observe, in reply to 
the remarks of the Senator from New Jersey, that 
although the population of the Terri‘ory might not 
at the present time afford sholars, yei the day was 
no! distant when Fiorida must become both popu- 
Jous and prosperour. It must be recollected that 
it would take some years to build this monument, 
even after the Indians were removed, and by that 
time the country would, in all probability, be closely 
settled. The Legislature of Floriba had asked 
this measure at the hands of Congress; the 
sympathy of officers of the army was actively 
exc'ted in its behalf, and indeed he did think there 
was a geneial feeling throvghoat the country 
in its favcr. With regard to the association 
of literature with monumen!s of military glory, 
he could see no great objection. Monuments of 
all kinds served to perpetuate the glory of indivi- 
duals. Look to the grave-yard cf Congress—were 
there no monuments there? Leok to the monu- 
ment at the base of the Capitol, where the deeds 
of the illustrious dead were recorded in imperisha- 
ble marb’e—and cid not these things seem to inspire 
the living with a generous emulation of fame? He 
thought the object laudable and praiseworthy, and 
that it ought to receive the sanction of the Sen- 
ale. 


Mr. BUCHANAN held the memory of Major 
Dade in b'gh estimation, and would be willing to 
accord every just tritule of respect; but he could 
not consent t» vote for the bill before them without 
some further information. While he was ready to 
admit that the public lands could not be more use- 
fully applied than to seminaries of learning, yet he 
must know, when given, that they are to be suc- 
cessfully applied. What security had been afford- 
ed in this case, that, if the land were granted, the 
college would be erected by the Territory? Again: 
the bill provided that the college should be built on 
the spot where Major Dade and his comrades had 
fallen. Was that a proper site? was it in the cen- 
tre of population? Had all these necessary investi- 
gations been made? and if not, would it be proper 
to pass the bill before these matters were fully con- 
sidered? He would, therefore, suggest to his friend 
from Arkansas, to let the bill lie over; his remarks 
had called public attention to the subject, and ata 
fulure time it could be introduced with a better 
chance of snecess. He would, therefore, move to 
lay the bill on the table, expressiag his wi lingness 
to withdraw'that motion, if any Senator desired to 
debate it. 


The bill was laid on the table, 
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SPEECH OF MR. PARRIS, 
OF MAINE. “** : 

In the House of Representatives, February 11, °1840— 
On the Cumberland Road, and constitutional 
power to make internal improvements. of 

_ Mr. PARRIS said: Mr. Speaker: If T>were® to 
judge from the remarks of the gentlemaw from 
Ohio (Mr. Mason,] who has just ‘resumed his ‘seat, 
1 should infer that all his batteries: were diréeted 
towards the members from the South, for imter- 
posing their objections to the constitationality of 
appropriations tor the Cumberland road. Now I, 
said Mr. P. as a Representative from “the North, 
would interpose my objections on constitutional 
grounds, as well as against the injustice and inex- 
pediency of this measure. The gentleman from 
Ohio, in a long and able speech, at last suceéeded én 
proving, what all are willing to admit, and what tio 
one has ever denied, that the States of Obio, Iili- 
nois, Indiana, and Missouri, were entitled; under 
the compact made with them by the General Go- 
vernment at the time they were admitted into the 
Union, to five per cent. or one-/wentieth part of the 
nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands within 
their limits, to be applied to the making of roads 
leading to and through them. No one, lL appre- 
hend, will atrempt to deny that such obligations 
were imposed upon this Government, to be-observed 
in good faith, when they become sovereign States 
of th's Union. 

But another important question is here naturally 
presented: Has the General Government performed its 
part of the compact? This is the great question to be 
answered; and upon the issue rests the fate of this 
bill. Should I succeed in demonstrating to the 
House by documentary evidence that millions upon 
millions from the Treasury have been expended for 
this measure, after every obligation on the part of 
the Government had been fulfilled, I'shall have a 
right to expect the co-operation of ‘every advocate 
for economy and reform, here or elsewhere, in ar- 
resting the progress of a system of internal improve- 
ments, which I believe to be unconstitutional, inex- 
pedient, and unjust. 

[hold in my hand an act of Congress, passed 
April 30, 1802, for the admission. of Ohio into the 
Union, which I ask permission to read to this 
House. The 7th section of the act provides: That 
one-twentieth part (or five per cent ) of the nett 
proceeds of the lands lyiog within the said State, 
sold by Congress from and after the 30h day of 
June next, after deducting all expenses incident to 
the same, shall be applied to the laying out and 
making public reads leading from the navigable 
waters emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio, to 
the said S ate, and through the same. I find, +!so, 
by a subsequent law, passed on the 3d day of 
March, 1803, that Congress appropriated three per 
cent. of the said five per cent. to laying out and 
making roads within the State of Ohio, leaving two 
per cent. of the appropriation, contained in the 
first mentioned act, for the laying out and making 
roads to that State. The States of Indiana and li- 
linois were also admitied into the Union upcn th 
same conditions as Ohio. ’ 

The gentleman from Illinois (Gov. ReyNoups) 
says he asks an appropriation for the continuation 
of this road through the Western States in fal- 
filment of a contract. Can that gentleman, »or 
any other member of this House, pcint me to any 
other contract than the oe I have just read, em- 
braced in the act of admission? No, sir, no other - 
contract favoring this claim, to which this Govern- 
ment is a party, has any existence. Iam now 
prepared to spread before this House and the yo 
try, evidence which cannot be battered down, to 
prove that the General Government has moxe-than 
complied with the terms of the compact. 1 refer 
gentlemen to document No. 350, from the Seereta- 
ry of the Treasury, laid before the House during 
the last Congress, which gives, as ‘the result, the 
whole amount of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public Jands, and the amount appropriated ‘for the 
construction of the Cumberland road. In that do- 
cument I find the aggregate amount a ropri- 
ated for the making and repairing of the ber- 
land road, leading from the navigable waters earp- 
tying into the Atiantic, to and through the States of 
$6,318,739 
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Add to this the three per cent. fund, 
which those States have received 
from the Gevernment, and expend- 
ed en other roads within their limits 1,271,746 





Amounting in the aggregate to - 7,590,485 

The five per cent. fund on the nett pro- 
ceeds of the public land sold in 
Ohie, Indiana, and Illinois, up to 
the Ist of January, 1838, which they 
are entitled to by the compact, amounts 
to only - - - - 2,119,573 





Difference between the two aggregates $5,471,907 





Here, then, we have presented a fact as incon- 
trovertible as it will be astounding to the country, 
that the Treasury has been robbed of more Five 
MILLIONS FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS Of the people’s money, and squandered in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to make 
them roads, at an average expense of fifteea or 
twenty thousand dollars per mile. If the authori- 
ty I have here introduced be correct, and I chal- 
lenge contradiction, then it is sufficientiy shown 
that these compacts have been more than fulfilled 
by the Federal Government, and that these States, 
now asking an annuity of about HALF A MILLION Of 
dollars, to be expended on this road, are indebted to 
the Government upon every principle of equity, 
FIVE AND A HALF M.LLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

But amid this profuse expenditure of the public 
money, the country naturally inquires where and 
when it is to terminate?’ A document is laid upon 
our tables showing that engineers estimate the ex- 
pense necessary in completing this work at about 
eight millions of dollars, additional to the amount al- 
ready expended. J find, also, that one siagle mile 
of this road is estimated to cost $211,000, and 
another mile the enormons sam of $460,000. The 
expense in paving and Macadamizing this road for a 
distance of more than six hundred mies, through 
parts of country yet an unbroken wilderness, ex- 
ceeds per mile the cost of any street in any city of 
this Unior. 


Will it, then, be contended by any gentlemon of 
this House, that the Federal Government is bound, 
under the compact, to enter into such a splen- 
did system of internal improvements?) Was it 
originally contemplated by Mr. Jefferson, whose 
invoked, 
that this road should be a _ magnificent 
structure, or that a visionary project should 
grow out of it, affording any portion of the 
people a pretence for plundering the Gove nment? 
No, sir. The only object of seiting apart one- 
twentieth part of the nett proceeds of the sale of the 
public lands, asoriginally claimed by its advocates, 
was to construct a road from the Ohio river to the 
Atlantic coast, to facilitate the transportation of 
their surplus products to market. They wished to 
overcome the Alleghany mountains, tho-e natural 
barriers which intercepted all communication be- 
tween the inhabitants residing upon the banks of 
the Ohio and those upon the Atlantic frontier. 
Phe road, so loudly called for by the early settlers 
of Ohio, then pioneers of the forest, has been 
made. The Alleghanies, that once presented insu- 
perable obstacles to internal intercourse, have been 
surmounted. The reasons, which operated upon 
the country to construct th’s work, have long 
since ceased to exist. But has this road terminated 
on the banks of the Ohio? No, sir. 
crossed the Ohie river, and now pervades the whole 
exteat of that great and powerful State. But when 
and where, sir, is this road to terminate? On the 
banks of the Mississippi? Or at the base of the 
Rocky mountains? No. These are barriers, say 
the friends of this visionary project, which the 
National Treasury must subdue; it can be limited 
only by the shores of the Pacific. The cost in 
passing the Alleghanies, the most difficult and ex- 
pensive part of the road, was originally estimated 
at $6,000 per mile. You have extended it about 


six hundred miles into the level praries of the 
West, and now a single mile is computed by en- 
gineers to cost the enormous sum of $460,000. 
Let the work go on under the sanction of this Go- 
vernment, and its expense increase in thesa m 
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progressive ratio, and the wealth of this continent 
would be exhausted in its completion. 

To exhibit to the country how preposterous is 
the claim of these States to the further munifi- 
cence of Government, and to show what a vast 
amount of the public domain has been squandered 
upon them, I have but to refer to an act of 
Congress, passed February 28, 1823, granting a 
quantity of land, equal to two miles in width on 
a road, (‘o defray the expease of its construction,) 
commencing at the Miami rapids, and terminating 
at the Western boundary of the Conneciicat 
Western Reserve, in the State of Ohio; to an 
act passed March 3, 1527, appropriating public 
lands in Ohio to making a turnpike toad from 
Columbus to Sandusky city; also to several acts 
granting lJarge tracis of the most valuable public 
lands in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
for the purposes of education. 

We are told that these States have not taxed the 
Government lands within their limits?) And why 
have they not done it? Beeause, sir, no such 
power is given them by the Constitution or the 
compact. Their expressed stipalat‘ons with the 
Government in the acts of admission, preclude 
for ever aay such pretensions. I will read from 
the act passed April 30, 1802, which provides 
“that every and each tract of land sold by Con. 
gress from and after the thirtieth day of June next; 
shall be and remain Exempt fiom any Tax laid 
by orcer, or under the authority of the State, whe- 
ther fur State, county, or township, or any other 
purpose whatever, for the term of five years, from 
and after the day of sale.” 

if an attempt has been made by any member to 
leave an impression upon the House that this Go- 
vernment is under any obligations to these States 
for any acts of disinterested benevolence, in for- 
bearing to exercise the right of taxation upon 
these lands, such an inference would be most erro- 
neous and deceptive. 

It now becomes important to inquire for what ob- 
ject these lands were ceded to the General Govern- 
ment, and how far they have answered the pur- 
poses of their destination. If I have understood 
correctly, the public lances were ceded by the 
Sta'es of Virginia, North Carclina, and Georgia, to 
the Government, not for the purposes of education 
or internal improvements, nor to be appropriated 
for ary State or local ebject, but for the purpose 
of liquidating the public debt that accrued to the 
coun'ry in our Revolutionary struggle; and it can 
be clearly shown, by authenticated tables, that the 
lands have nno part answered the purposes of 
their destination. The debt of the Revolution has 
been liquidated with the moneys received from 
customs, and not from the procerds of the sales of 
the public lands, as supulated by the Government 
in the acis of cesso». How, then, stands the ac- 
count between the public lands and the public 
Treasury? 

The cost of the acquisition and management of 
the public lands amounts to - $102,220,000 
For the extinguishment of the In- 





dian title . - - 85,974,000 
Expense of protecting the settlers in 

Florida - - . - 15,600,000 
For the fund reserved out of the pro- 

ceeds of the sales for the use of the 

new States - - . 4,410,000 
Amounting in all to - - 207,604,000 
Receipts from land sales - - 104,600,000 








Making a balance due the Treasury of $103,604,000 

The fact, then, will be admitted, that the public 
lands have not only failed to answer the purpose 
ot their destination, in discharging the debt of the 
Revolution, but are now indebted to the Treasury 
for their purchase money and management, more 
than ONE HUNDRED AND THREE MILLIONS OF DOL- 
Lars. ‘Who, then, can doubt the injustice of di- 
verting that source of the revenues of this Go- 
vernment, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, to works of internal improvement? Every 
dollar of the vast amount of money, abstracied 
from the Treasury and expended on the Cumber- 
land road, was paid in by the customs, And 
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who have paid the customs? The people of Maine 
and other States, who have no interest in this 
work, and who have contributed most largely to 
complete it, and not those of the Siates of Ohio 
Indiana, and Illinois, that are receiving its excly. 
sive benefits. 

The public documents ,on file show that, in the 
ten years ending January 1, 1837, Maine alone 
paid into the Treasury, by imposts 
and duties, - . - $3,260,418 

While Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, rae 
paid but - - - 


13,586 

The people of Maine have paid into - 
the Treasury an annual average 

amount of - - - 326,000 
While Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 

have paid but - - . 1,300 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS have we contributed 
in Maine to defray the expenses of this Govern- 
ment, where these three States have contributed 
ONE DOLLAR. 

But we are told that this great disproportion is 
made up to Maine and other Atlantic States in ap- 
propriations for light-houses, harbors, forts, and 
arsenals. It is not my purpose, at this time, to be 
diverted from the question immediately under con- 
sideration to inquire whether appropriations for 
light-houses, harbors, &c. are of a national, or 
merely local, character. When that subject shal! 
be properly before us, I will then be prepared to 
resist any appropriation called for from any section 
of this Union that is not clearly authorized by the 
Constitution. But suppose, for a moment, the ap- 
propriations made to Maine were for local objects 
and benefited us alone; how, then, would stand 
our account with those States? 

In the four years ending January 1, 1838, Maine 
paid in‘o the national Treasury $1,304,000, and 
received for light-houses, forts, &c. $240,000. We 
have received but one dollar where we have paid 
six. But how stands the case in those Western 
States?’ In thirty years they have paid, by duties, 
but $25,000, and have drawn from the Treasury 
nea. ly eight millions of dollars. Paid into the Trea- 
sury butone dollar where they have taken four 
hundred. In what part of the Constitution do gen- 
tlemen recognise the power to subject the people 
of the North or South to make roads for the West? 
Do they find in the clause “t> provide for the 
common defence and general welfare?” Sir, the 
old Federal doctrine, once advocated, that this 
clause of the Constitution gave Congress the power 
to work every species of injustice and rascality, 
under some plausible pretext of the public good, 
has been long since exploded. Is it found where 
power is given ‘to establish post roads,” or “to 
regulate commerce?” I am aware that the power 
to appropriate money for the Cumberland road has 
been claimed, at different periods, under all these 
clauses of the Constitution. But now all are 
abandoned, and its advocates rely solely on the 
stipulations of the compact. But whether you 
look to the compact or the Constitutien itself fora 
foundation en which to rest this claim, it will be 
found as baseless as an inverted pyramid. 

The power which the people of the several 
States delegated to Congress was meant to be 
“clear,” “express,” or “particular,” or at least that 
no reasonable doubt should exist as to its nature 
and extent, before it could be exercised. If power 
had been claimed under the Constitution, by its 
framers, to enter into a splendid system of internal 
improvements, and thereby recognise the gross in- 
justice of robbing one portion of the country to 
benefit another, not a State of the Confederacy 
would have ratified it. I contend that Congress 
has no power to make appropriations for improv- 
ing territory over which this Government cannot 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction. The Cunstitution 
gives to Congress the power “to exereise exclusive 
legislation over this District, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” If 
we had power to construct roads and exercise ju- 
risdiction over them, the strong arm of Government 
could then be extended over any,portion of this 
Union, and, with its might, prostrafé not only the 
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we not enough that the people of the West pos- 
ess a country that claims many advantages over 
whe North in the temperature of its climate and 
fertility of its soil, without asking us to make their 
roads at an expense of fifteea or twenty thousand 
jollars pet mile? Is it not enough that those who 
have taken possession of our public lands, in open 
jefiance of law, have demanded and received at 
our hands, pre-emption acts, graduation laws, and 
ies confirming their titles? Sir, it I could buttake 
hese gentlemen to my district, and there let them 
yitaess the enormous expense and toil that an in- 
jystrious and enterprising populatoa are subjected 
gin making their roads passabie through a moun- 
win region, I could not fail to satisfy them of the 
goss injustice ot plundering them of their 
hard earnings to make roads for squatters and 
sillagers upon our public domain. Sach an out- 
rage upon our rights and our property is not only 
making infractions and innovations upon the most 
sacred obligations of the Constitution, but it is 
aring Out its very vitals. If the people of the 
West want roads, we are very willing they 
should make them at their own expense, as the peo- 
ple of the North have done, without asking the aid 
of the General Government. But if gentlemen 
will point out to me a constitutional power for 
repaying to the people of Maine what they have 
expended for making roads the last fifty years, I 
shall be better prepared to reconcile an appropria- 
jon for the Cumberland road to the principles of 
quity and the constitutional powers and obliga- 
ions of this Government. 

The result of a system of internal improve- 
ments, as pursued by Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Louisiana, which has loaded their people with 
a debt of about SEVENTY-FIVE MILLIONS, shou'd 
warn this Government against its adoption. I 
opposed the introduction of a system of internal 
improvements in my own State, ata time when 
this Mania was sweeping through the country with 
such fearful rapidity, and I caf now congratulate 
the people in escaping the vortex. 

In the year 1825, an appropriation for the Cum- 
berland road was before Congress, and I was tfe- 
joiced to find one act during the temporizing policy 
of Mr. Monroe’s Administration, that was worthy 
of commendation: that was his veto of the bill. 
(Here Mr. P. read some extracts from Mr. Mon- 
roe’s velo message. | 

At one time, we are told by the {friends of this 
work, that it will enhance the value of the public 
lands. If experience fas not proved this iliusive, 
why have we been called upon so often to graduate 
their price? In 1802, the public lands sold, in 
Ohio, for two dollars per acre; but now they are 
sold for one dollar and a quarter. _ Besides, sir, I 
am told that there is not a foot of the Government 
lands within fifty miles of the Cumberland road. 

At another time, we are told, it will bind this 
Union together by the strongest ties. Is this Union, 
lask, only kept together by the money that is 
robbed from the pockets of the peop'e of one sec- 
ton, to be expended in another? Is that the only 
ligament that binds the Westera country to this 
Union? I cannot, I witt not believe it. I hold 
that this Union is bound together by more sacred 
and stronger ties than mere dollars and cents: it is 
cemented with the blood of those patriots cf the 
Revolution, which poured out like water, on the 
fields of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga 
and Yorktown; and it cannot be dissolved until 
the deeds ofa Washington, a Warren, and a Mont- 
gomery, are lost to the knowledge of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already detained the House 
longer than I intended when I first rose. In con- 
clusion, permit me to add, that, if the principles on 
which alone this measure can succeed, find favor 
in this House and favor throughout the Union—if 
it is to become the settled policy of this Govern- 
ment, you might as well trample your Constitu'ion 
at once under foot, and commit the destinies of the 
country to the unrestrained discretion of the central 
power. A splendid-e»nsol.dation will tread upon 
the heels of a splendid system of internal improve- 
ments. Thiscentral power, with its hundred arms, 
and in every hand a bribe, will penetrate every 
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State of this Union. You may, for a while, in- 
deed, wear the mere forms and trappings of a free 
State; but the canker will be at the heart. A gor. 
geous despotism, crushing beneath its iron heel the 
| berties of the people, or the scattered fragments of 
the Union, wasting their blood and treasure in mn- 
tual strife, will teli the saa story of this last great 
experiment of free institutions. 





SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
OF OTLO, 

In the House of Representatives, April 10, 1840—On 
the bill making appropriation for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government for the 
year 1840. 

Mr. DUNCAN having the floor, said: 

Mr. Crairman: I believe the bill before the 
committee is the general appropriation bill. 

[The Cuair answered it was. ] 

I will inquire if there is any particular amend- 
ment, or any particular section of the bill, now 
under discussion? 

{The Crair answered, no.] 

So I supposeed, from the range and character of 
the debate yesterday. The debate yesterday was 
monopo.ized by the Opposition; and they talked of 
every thing that is now, ever was, and is to come 
—abuses of power, panic, ruin, and desolation, of 
our lamented country—and the profligacy and ex- 
travagance of the Administration formed, as usual, 
the principal themes. Well, sir, I like such Jati- 
tude in debate; it is in character with the liberal, 
latitudinarian, and free spirit of our political and 
religious institutions. [think I will take advantage 
of the latitude in debate now enjoyed, and talk of 
sume things, too, not immediately connected with 
the subject before the committee. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to inform the 
people of this country that such is the frame and 
character of our Government, that the Executive 
has no power to! appropriate a dollar of the pub- 
lic money for any purpose, ner has he power to 
expend a dollar only as he is authorized by Con- 
gress. Whatever of profligacy may exist in the 
management of this Government must be exclu- 
sively charged to Congress; and yet the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] stated on yesterday 
that the Executive is, and has been, responsible 
for the last six or seven years for every dollar 
which has been appropriated and expended by 
Congress. The gentleman holds the Executive 
responsible for that over which he has no control. 
Can the President contro] the expenditures of Con- 
gress? No,sir. Congress has the power of mak- 
ing appropriations to any amount, and for any 
parpose, without consulting the President—without 
his approbation, and contrary to his wish. The 
power of the President to prohibit extravagant ap- 
propriations is negative; and even that power 
avails him nothing, provided two-thirds ef each 
branch of Congress vote for an appropriation; 
for the bill making the appropriation, in that case, 
is a law with or without his signature or approba- 
tion. Sir, I refer you to the Presi‘ent’s messages, 
and to the reports and estimates of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the truth of the fact, that one-half 
of allthe moneys appropriated is done by the an- 
thority, and upon the responsibility of Congress 
alone. The Secretary of the Treasury presents to 
Congress estimates of the amount of appropriations 
necessary for Government purpo-es, and the Presi- 
dent endorses these estimates and recommends them. 
Here his reponsibility ends; but Congress have 
yearly made appropriations far above the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for other 
purposes entirely, than those recommended. Is the 
Executive to be held responsible for such appro- 
priations as these, and, in consequence of them, 
denounced for extravagance and profligacy, far 
and wide as the Union? The intelligence of an 
honest community supersedes the necessity of reply 
to such denunciations. 

But let me refer you to the journals of this House, 
for the truth of another strange fact. That is, that 
more than three-fourths of all the appropriations 
made, over and above the estimates recommended 
by the Secretary, and endorsed by the President, 
have been proposed by the Opposition, and carried 
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by a majority of their votes. How dees this fact 
correspond with the never-ceasing howl of extra- 
vagance with Which we are annoyed, and with 
which the country is perpefually alarmed? 

The genteman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ING] followed in the wake of the gentleman from 
Virginia, and concurs with him in holding the Ex- 
ecutive respensib'e for such appropriations, Yes, 
sir, be goes further: he not only holds him respon- 
sible for such appropnations, but he holds him re 
sponsible for any estimates that he may recom- 
mend, over and above what may strictly be wanted 
for the ordinary support of the Government. Fur- 
ther: he holds the Executive responsible for failing 
to recommend estimates and appropriations for 
purposes of internal improvements, when and 
where they are or shall be necessary. This is 
strict accountability on the broadest principles; and 
what does it all mean? It means, sir, Ist. If Con- 
gress appropriates money without the knowledge 
and contrary to the wish of the President, he is to 
be held responsible. 2d. If the President recom- 
mends one dollar over the estimates ac'ually neces- 
sary for Government purposes, for internal im- 
prevemenis, or any other purpose, he is to be held 
responsible, and denounced tur extravagance and 
profligacy; and lastly, if the President withholds his 
recommendation of appropriations for the purposes 
of internal improvements, security on the seaboard, 
&c. he is to be held responsible, and dencunced for 
‘“‘meanly sneaking and skulking” from the responsi- 
bility and duties attached to his offiee. 

Verily, these gentlemen remind me of a certain 
Procrustes I once read of—a man of horrible cruel- 
ty. Itissaid of him that he used to place on a 
bed, travellers whe fell into his hands, and if they 
were too long for his bed, he cut off the projecting 
part, and if they were too short, he placed anvi's 
under their feet, and beat them out ull they equalled 
the length of the bed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not extravagant when I say 
one half of the time of this House is consumed by 
the Opposition in Cenouncing the Administration 
for its profligacy and extravagance. If the Oppo- 
sition are sincere in the charges which they make, 
will the people not hold them to a fearful accounta- 
bility for their gross neglect of duty when they are 
apprised of the fact that not the first atiempt has 
been made by that party to reform the abuses of 


which they complain? If such abuses exist, 
the solemn oath they have taken, in pre- 
sence of Heaven and man, to faithfully 


discharge their official duties, binds them to the 
throne of eternal responsibility to their conscience 
and to their country, to point out those abuses, and 
to recommend a remedy. If they will, the Demo- 
cratic partly here, toa man, will gladly join with 
them, beart and hand, in assisting them in reforma- 
tion. Whe.e are the abuses of which you com- 
plain? Are there more officers than are necessary 
to manage the Government? then point them out, 
and they will be removed. Are there officers who 
do not do their duty? point them oa, and they will 
be reformed. Are the salaries of officers and 
clerks higher than necessary to s.cure men compe- 
tent and qualified to discharge the duties and trusts 
severally connected with their offices? then point 
them out, and they will be reduced. Sir, I have a 
right to demand that the Opposition shall discharge 
the duties | have here proposed. The country will 
demand it at their hands, or they must cease their 
clamor of profligacy against the Administration. 
Bat they will not attempt to propose a reform, or 
point out an evil. They know that the Govern- 
ment is as well and as economically administered 
as itcan be. They know that the business of the 
Government cannot be administered with a less 
number of officers and clerks than are now em- 
ployed; and they also know that competent men 
cannot be obtained to discharge the official duties, 
for salaries reduced below their present standard. 

Extravagance and proifligacy is the howl of the 
demagozue in all Governments, and it is the howl 
of the demagogue in this Govcrament. 

I have said that the Opposition have pointed to 
no instance of extravagance. I was wrong. They 
have pointed cut one item. I allude to the public 
printing. ‘That item has been thrown up to the 
Democracy more than one thousand times this ses. 
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sion; and from the fact that that single item has '\ 


been harped upon in almost every speech that has 
been made by the Opposition, it is fair to presume 
they know of no other instance of extravagance; 
and how do they stand in relation to that. During 
the last Congress the Opposition had a decided ma- 
jority in this House. They elected a Printer of their 
own party. Yes, sir, they elected a man of their 
own; and who was he? A miserab!e tool of a 
miserable faction—(I mean the Conservatives)— 
ab empty, brainless coxcomb, without a name, a 
residence, or a foothold on the face of the earth— 
a pennyless loafer—one of the gaunt lounging 
office seekers that beset this Capitol, and ride you 
like the nightmare, without the means of doing the 
printing, and, I believe, without the first dollar to pro- 
cure the means; and what was thejconsequence of his 
election? The public printing, in place of being 
done by the Government’s confidential sworn off- 
cer, was farmed out to Ga'es and Seaton, not confi- 
dential and sworn officers ofthe Government. Yes, 
sir, the public printing was farmed out, and the 
man of straw elected (I mcan the Editor of the 
Madisonian) received ten thousand dollars per 
annum for the office and trust thus reposed in him, 
and Gales and Seaton did the printing for the 
balance of the profits. What was the course of 
the Opposition then, think you? Was it to reduce 
the priniing? No, sir; not a word was then said 
about the extravagance and profligacy of the pub- 
lic printing; but, on the contrary, moref at jobs of 
printing were thrown into the hands of that cor- 
rupt and f.audulent combination than has ever 
been done in any Congress since the organiza- 
tion of the Government, or the establishment of 
public Printer, by which the public printing was 
swelied to upwards of $231,000, which is more 
than double as much as it ever amounted to before, 
and that enabled Gales and Seaton to pay the 
enormous rent of ten thousand dollars. But as 
soon as the party character of this House was 
changed, and the printing was about to fall 
into Democratic hands, the yelp cf extra- 
vagance in the public printing was raised 
by a hundred Whig tongues, that had before 
been as silent on that subject as the grave. 
But, sir, what did the Democracy do on the ie olu- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia? [Mr. Buack.] 
They ordered a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject of the public printing, and to report to this 
House what they might find to be a fair and just 
compensation for the public printing; and Blair and 
Rives were elected public printers on the condition 
that they were to receive such a compensation. 
That committee have made their report; it is now 
on the Clerk’s table; it is in favor of retrenchment, 
and the Democracy will sustain it. So much for 
reform in the public printing the only item of pre- 
tended extravagance pointed out or attempted to 
be exposed by the Opposition; and thas item w° vld 
have remained unexposed by them if the pie ing 
had remained in the hands of their party pets. 
“Office holders and spoils patty.” Sir, bars not 
every feeling }ou possesz, physica’ acd ental, 
been nauseated and sickened at that incessant cry 
—that miserable hungry howl cf lamentation. 
which is never permitted to die on your eat? [once 
before exposed the fact by tables and figures, that 
more than one-balf of all the offices of this Go- 
vernment are occupied by Federalisis, and I now 
assert it to be a fact; but one-half is not enough for 
them. “Being of the better sort of society,” they 
claim them all; and nothing short of their 
fall possession will ever satisfy a party whose prin- 
ciples teach them to believe they are born to rule 
the “common people.” The Federal party claim 
effice as a natural and politica! right :composed, as 
they claim to be, of “the cecency,” and “better sort of 
eople,” they ‘‘areborn to rule the swinish multitude.” 
This right has been disputed by the Democracy, 
and it is this dispute, and the rights and principles 
involved, that have produced all the political 
struggles and turmeils that have been witnessed 
since the commencement of our Government. 


Will the Democracy now surrender? Heretofore the 
claims of the Federalists for all the offices have 
mate in blustering demands; now they are made 
in pitiful whining, sickening, crocodile whimper- 
ings. ‘The Democracy, in the support of stern 
principles, resisted the one? Will they now per- 
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mit their sympathies to be so overcome as to yield 
to the othe:? Will they permit their principles, to 
maintain which they have so long, and so man- 
fully contended, now to be sacrificed at the hungry 
yelp and pitiful whine of a host of lean, lank, 
lazy, lounging office seekers, which beset this 
Capitol, and annoy the country elsewhere? “‘ The 
spoils party,” and what would the hungry F: deral 


office s-ekers be, if they were to get all the offices | 


and spoils! would they not be “ the spoils party 
too; and how much would the community be bene- 
fited| by the change? 
ing community would derive by turning out the well 
fed, fat,clean, sle-k, Democratic office holders, and 
pu'ting in a swarm of hungry, lean, starved, Fe- 
deral office seekers? 

Panic! panic! panic! That’s the string to pull. 
Turn back to the history of your Presiden- 
tial elections, and show me one in the political 
satistics of your country, if you can, thet 
has not been swamped in the Federal ery of panic. 
Examine the public journals from the commence- 
ment of Presidential elections to this time, and 
you will find by them that every year that a Pre- 
sident has had to be elected, is a year of panic and 
desolation. The cry of “panic and desolation” is 
one of the standing modes of electioneering. The 
people understand it, and are no longer to be 
guiled by it, and they look with con'empt upon 
those who make it, as they do upon the slanderer 
and calamniator of American institutions and the 
American character. The yelp of panic, ruin, 
and distress, is now overspreading the land and 
doing its base and dirty work of slander upon 
the characier of ovr country. Where is the panic 
and distress to be found? Where it always will 
be found: among the penniless loafers of your 
country—those who are too lazy and too proud to 
work, and have nothing to trade upon. All the 
panic and distress we have, consists in the ina- 
bility of that class to enjoy the “glories of the credit 
system.”” Show me the man in our widespread 
Union (except he has been the subject of misfor- 
tune) who depends upon his own industry and his 
own resources, that cannot lavga at vour panic 
and sneer at your demagogical cry of distrers. And 
here I must qualify this general remark, by the 
exception of many hundreds of persons of the 
most useful class of society. I mean those whe 
labor in manufactories. They are, no doubt, se- 
riously affected by the depressed and deranged 
state of the currency; but all their difficulties grow 
out of their connection with institutions, the pro- 
prietors and owners of which have not capital 
of their own by which to conduct them. If such 
persons will study their own real interests, they 
will cut loose frem such establishments and such 
proprietors, change their business, or engage in 
the employment of those who have not to depend 
upon the smiles and favors of banks, and the 
uncertainties of the “glorious credit system.” 

But, sir, what if there is distress and panic ir 
the country? What is the cause of it but you 
miserable banking and credit system—a systen 
that the united efforts of the Demccracy have 
been directed to overthrow, so far as it is exclusive. 
monopolizing, and partial in its operation—< 
system, which, so long as it exists, will produce 
periodical derangement of the currency of the 
country, and distress with those who trade upon 
capital not their own. 


But, I repeat, whatif there is panic and dis- 
tress in the country? Has Congress power to give 
relief? What constitutional authority have we 
for making this Capitol a poor-house? And by what 
constitutional authority can members of Congress, 
in their representative capacity, assume to .bem 
selves the office of overseers of the poor?) Sacha 
use of this Capitol, and sach a usurpation of office, 
and such an exercise of power, were never contem- 
plated by the framers of this Government; nor is 
it any where, except in the babbling noise of the 
demagogue, or in the brain of the raving politi- 
cal monomaniac. Sir, it is asett'ed principle, and 
a fact well known and universally understoed, that 
all the wealth of this country is dug in sweat from 
her soil; and all the eomforts and conveniences 
of life are the offspring. of the united labor 
of the farmer and the mechanic, and upon that 
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must we depend for all we possess, either 
nation or as inlividuals composing a yn 
And let me assure you, whatever system of Policy 
may be established by legislation, which wi] ena. 
ble one part of the community to live without la. 
bor, must and will have the tendency to throw 4 


ee 


aS 4 
ation 


| greater portion of labor upon those not so favored 


Such is the natural consequence, and such the prac. 
tical effect, as all experience has shown, and w;) 
continue to show; and such is the credit and bank. 
ing sysiem, as it has existed, and now exists, jy 
this country. : 
All the panic and distress that now hangs oye; 
us asa people, or any portion of us, had the, 
origin in extravagance, idleness, or overtradins 
That fact dare not be denied; nor dare it be denied 
that they have had their foundation in the ered): 
and banking system, by the facilities they afford 
live without labor, and temptations to speculate. 
While lam unwilling to admit that any may 
here can go before me in commiserating the mis. 
fortunes of my feilow beings, nor can any one re. 
joice more at the prosperity of our country, an/ 
the happine-s of every class of society, than I do 
yet I hold that Congress has neither the power nor 
the means to give relief in cases of distress. | say 
hatCongress has no such power. I mean by that, 
that Congress has no power to tax one portion of 
the community to relieve the dis'resses of another, 
Such a power cannot be exercised in justice, 
nor did ever the framers of the Constit. 
tion contemplate such an exercise of power, 
Congress can give no relief on any other pnr- 
ciple than by an unjast and unconstitutional 
system of taxation, either duectly or indirectly, 
To all such applications for relief, ({ mean for 
such distress as is now said to pervade the coun. 
try,) asa Representative, I must say, (however 
cold, heartless, and disconsolate the advice may te 
considered,) go home, work harder, and live more 
economically, and relief will be your reward, 
Sir, I have said that the cry of panic, as in times 
before, is made for political effect and party pur- 
poses. It is so, and such is the object of the dema. 
zegue. But I have the charity to believe that some 
of those who are attempting to spread the alarm o/ 
distress are, or think they are, sincere; but I am 
constrained to believe that many of that class are 
laboring under a species of derangement. There 
is a kind of derangement called monomania, which 
leaves the individual affected with it in full pos 
session of his reasoning powers, on all subjects ex 
cept the one on which he is deranged. For ip- 
stance, the monomaniac is deranged on the subjec 
of religion, and perfectly rational on all other 
Hence it is that some persons fancy themselves | 
be the Saviour of mankind, or to be one of the an: 
cient prophets, and, in some instances, to be th 
Almighty himse!f; or he may be deranged upon thr 
subject of mechanics; hence it is you hea 
of persons spending a great portion of their lives it 
attempting to invent the perpetual motion. So | 
is with the a'chymist, who spends his life in pu 
suit of the philosopher’s stone. So it is with met: 
physics, &c. And yet persons laboring under ths 
species of derangement may be perfectly capable 
of attending to ordinary business. Professor Tita! 
of Jena continued to perform his professional du- 
ties for some time, although laboring under the 
fixed hallucination of believing himself to be En- 
peror of Rome. Many other instances of a simi- 
lar character could becited. Alexander Pope, in 
a few lines, illustrates, in an interesting and forci: 
b'e manner, the various effects of monomania on 
different individuals. He sung thus: 
“Tnnumbered throngs on every side are seen, 
Of bodieschanged by various forms of spleen, 
Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 
A pipkin there, life Homer’s tripod, walks; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks, 
Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works, 
And maids, turned bottles, cry aloud for corks,” 
Well, sir, we see that men become deranged on 
religion, mechanics, metaphysics, &c.; why may 
they nat become deranged on the subject of poll: 
tics? They do. Our medical records furnish many 
instances of the kind; so they do on subjects o! 
finance and economy. The celebrated Doctor 
Eberly informs us that he knew a person who {01 
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he was the President of the United States; and yet 


al] the ordinary coucerns of life. We have all 
heard of persons in affluent circumstances pinching 
ihemseives with hunger, and clothed in rags, lest 

should come to want and die in poverty. Such 
ig the political monomania under which some of 


pe than twenty years was firmly persuaded that || 


our politicians are now raving: and if Alexander | 


Pope lived at this day and in eur country, he would 
; “Men often turn from reason’s shining way 

To chase a phantom in the light of day; 

Sane in all matters save the affairs of state, 

And wild in them as in the rest they’re great. 


Now preach they panic with a sing-soag tone, 
When panic lives within their breasts alone; 
Now hear they Furies yell in deep despair, 
With deadly serpents hissing from their hair.* 


Politically mad as Bedlam’s King, 

Around the world their doleful song they sing, 
O’er fertile fields they leave their baneful track, 
Blow up the world, and chuckle at the crack. 


Such is the hell-born phantasy that holds 

The Federal prophet’s in its crimson folds; 

Makes banks perfection, by a simple thought, 

And strives to teach men what can ne’er be taught.” 


But, Mr. Chairman,I told you I intended to 
talk of some things not immediately connected 
with the bill ander consideration. I desire to talk 
some about the Presidential election. I hope I 
will not be considered out of order. When the sim- 
ple proposition to instruct the Committee on Fi- 
nance (0 report an appropriation for the Cumber- 
land road, was before the House, the Whigs used 
up one entire week in atlempting to prove that 
General Harrison ought to be elected President of 
the United States. Ihope it will now be in order, 
on the general appropriation bi!l, for meto use an 
hour ortwo in attempting to prove that he should 
not be elected. 

So, sir, I proceed with my proofs and objections. 

One of the modes now employcd to secure the 
overthrow of the Administration, and secure the 
election of the Federal candidate, 1s to impress on 
the minds of the people that General Harrison is 
a poor man, and therefore the poor man’s friend: 
that he is the inmate of a log cabin, crinks hard 
cider, and is compelled, now in the sun-down of 
his life, to toil in sweat and dust for his daily main- 
tenance; and therefore, if elected to the Presidency, 
will be capable of appreciating the poor man’s 
condition, and will direct the administration of the 
Government with reference to the interests and be- 
nefits of that class of the community. These, if 
true, are powerful inducements for the poor and 
the friends of the poor to sustain Geneneral Harri- 
son for the Presidency, all ether circumstances be- 
ing faverable. But that he is, or ever was, at 
heart, a friend to the poor man, I am prepared to 
doubt; and with a view of being as brief as poisi- 
ble, in support of this belief, I will give one illus- 
tration of the most forcible and undeniable charac- 
ter—and one, too, which, at the same time that it 
carries truth on its face, will serve to convince 
every man who reads it, or hears it read, that the 
poor man has but little to expect, on the side of 
mercy and favor, from General Harrison or his a:- 
ministration, if elected. General Harrison is in 
favor of, and has voted for, a law authorizing and 
requiring the sale of the poor man in bondage and 
degrading slavery for the payment of a fine and 
costs in which he might be mulcted, or what is tan- 
tamount thereto. This, sir, is a startling state- 
ment; but I have the proof at hand—read for your- 
self: 

i from the journal of the State of Ohio, dated 
_  Turspay, January 30, 1821. 

Senate met, pursuant to adjournment 

The Senate then, according to the order of the day, resolved 
into a committee of the whole on the bill from the House en- 
titled “an act for the punishment of certain offences therein 
named,” and after some time spent therein, the Speaker (Allen 
Trimble) resumed the chair. 


Mr. Fithian then moved to strike out the 18th section of said 


bill, as follows: . 
“Beit further enacted, That when any person shall be im- 
prisoned, either upon execution or otherwise, for the non-pay- 
ment ofa fine or cost, or both. it shatl be lawiul for the sheriff 
of the county to SELL OUT SUCH PERSON as a SERVANT 
to any n within this State, who will pay the whole amounj 
due, for the shortest period of service; of which sale public no- 
tice shall be given at least ten days; and upon such sale being ef- 
fected, the sheriff shall give the purchaser a certificate thereof, 





*The Furies were said by the ancients to have fiery serpents 


hissing from their hair, 
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ibis man would converse and think rationally upon | 





Appropriation Bill—Mr, Duncan. 


and from which time the relation between such purchaser and 
prisoner shall be that of MASTER and SERVANT, until the 
time of service expires; and for injuries done by either, remedy 
shall be had in the same manner as is, or may be, provided by 
law in the case of master and apprentice, 

“But nothing therein mentioued shall be construed to pre- 
vent persons from being discharged from imprisonment record 
ing tothe provisions of the thirty-seventh section of the acito 
which this is supplementary, if it shall be expedient to grant 
such discharge. Provided that the court, in pronouncing upon 
any person convicted under this act,.or the act to which this 
13 supplementary, tnay direct such person or persons to be de- 
tained in prison until the fine be paid, or persons otherwise dis 
posed of agreeably to the provisions of this act.’ 

And the yeas and nays being required; those who voted in 
the affirmative were; Messrs. Beasly, Brown, Fithian, Gass, 
Heaton, Jennings, Lucas, Methews, McLaughlin, MeNilton, 
Newcomb, Robb, Russell, Scofield, Shelby, Spencer, Stone, 
Swearengen, Thompson, and Womeldort—20. 

And those who votedin the negative were—Messrs. Baldwin, 
Gole, Foos, Faster, WILLIAM H. HARRISON, McLean, Os 
well, Poliack, Ruggles, Roberis, Wheeler and Speaker—12. 

SECRETARY OF STaTa’s OFFICE, ; 
Columbus, O. Sept. 10, 1836. 4 

““T certify that the foregoing is a true and accurate copy from 

the journals of the Senate of the State of Ohio, being the first 


session of the 19th Genera! Assembly, held at Columbus, De- 


cember, 1820 

Bee pages 303, 304, 305. 

CARTER B. HARLAN, 
Secretary of State.” 

Sir, this is the journal, certified to by the proper 
officer; and in order that no false issue may be 
raised as to the meaning or intent cf those who 
voted for and against a proposition degrading to 
the American character, at war with every princi- 
ple of our free insutatiens, and constituting a black 
mark, and a foul stain, upon the legislative jour- 
nals of a free State. I say, that there may be no 
false issue or mistake, I will submit the remarks of 
a distinguished statesman ard patriot of the last 
war, al the time the measure was under discussion. 
I allude to Gen. Robert Lucas, who distinguished 
himself in eur second war for independence; has 
for many years been a member of both branches of 
the Legislature of Ohio; her Governor for four 
years, and he is now Governor of the Territory of 
Iowa. 

Hear what he said: 


“General Robert Lucas, in the true spirit of patriotism, made 
the following remarks: 

“What will be the operation of this section?” said Mr. Lu- 
cas. “We will suppose a case: suppose one of the patriots of 
the Revolution should be insulted by an enemy of his country, 
oratory, who had fought against him in the struggle for |i- 
berty, and he should be provoked to commit an assault in de- 
fending the honor of his Government—by our laws he might 
be prosecuted and fined. He is poor and unable to pay the 
fine. What would follow, nicer the provisions of this section? 
He is publicly ADVERTISED FOR TO BE SOLD—he is 
dragged by the Crier along the streets—the man who provoked 
the assault, bids the amountof the fine and the shortest term of 
service, say forty years—and the old patriot is knocked eff to 
his per-bondage. 

“Any unloitunate citizen, who, in an unguarded moment, 
might be thus subjected to the payment of a fine, would be lia- 
bie tobe sold under this section, and driven into slavery by a 
FREE NEGRO, should such a negro choose to become the 
purchaser. 

“This would be revolting to every principle of humanity, 
and a disgrace tothe age in which we live. 

“The question was then taken on Mr. Fithian’s motion, and 
carried in the affirmative—yeas 20, nays 12. So this obnox- 
ious provision, voted for and defended by WM. H. HARRI- 
SON, does not now disgrace the statute books of Ohio.” 


And this, sir, is the man‘festation of General 
Harrison’s attachments to, and sympathies for, the 
poor man. What will the linsey hunting shirt 
wool hat inmate of the log cabin, who del:ghts oc- 
casionally in taking a kncck down for the laudable 
purpose of improving his courage,and hardening his 
body, (for which he may be made the subject of 
fine and costs, which he may not have the means 
of paying) say to,such a manifestation? What 
will the crippled war-worn soldier, and patriot of 
the Revolution, say to such a manifestation? Did 
he buckle on his armor, march to the field of battle, 
face the cannon’s mouth, and risk fortune, limb, 
and life, to break the chains of British slavery, that 
hissons and posterity to all time, (in the misfor- 
tunes of poverty) should be the subjects of a law 
that would have disgraced the conscripts of the tyrant 
in the most arbitrary and degraded days of Rome, 
and make them the subjects of bargain and sale, 
and the slaves of the purse-proud and unfeeling 
Shylock; and that too, for the mere crime of po- 
verty, or of not having the ability to pay a fine, 
and a few dollars and cents of cost? Sires of the 
Revolation ! was this what you fought for; was it 
for this you bared your bosoms, and “bore up un- 
der the battie’s hottest rage?” Had you no higher 
object than mere colonial emancipation to stimulate 
you, when you fought the enemy knee to knee, 
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and breast to breast, on Bunker Hill, Monmouth, 
and Trenton, in suffocating dust and smoke; and 
when your brave comrades in arms werefsinking in 
favgue and death by your side? You are not 
here; I will answer for yea. You had higher ob- 
jects. Emancipation of your country, political li- 
berty, religious toleration, and personal freedom, 
were your stimulants, your objects, and your re- 
wards. Then, Lask,can you cast your suffrage to 
the support of a man for the highest office in your 
gift, who stands prepared in principle, and has at- 
tempted in practice, to sell your sons in slavery 
for the crime of poverty, or the misfortune of ina- 
bility to liquidate a fine and cost, in which they 
may be muicted by a litle imprudence, without de- 
sign or intention of crime? Iam inclined to deubt 
Gen. Harrison’s sympathies for the poor man. 


But it is said that “General Harrison isa poor 
man, and lives in a log cabin, and that he toils in 
sweat and dust for his daily maintenance.’ These 
allegations are eihrr false or they are true. If 
they are false, then it is an attempt to practise a 
base fravd upon the American people from motives 
of demagoguism; but I will presume, forthe present, 
that they are trae. And let me assure you that if 
General Harrison is of the right political faith, and 
is well qualified to discharge the complicated, re- 
sponsible, and arduous duties which the Constitu- 
tion, the interests of this country, and the policy of 
this Government impose on the President of the 
United States, the fact of his being the tenant of a 
log cabin shall heigh'en my'‘zeal and double my 
exertions to secure his election. The most devoted 
recollections that I have are associated with scenes 
and pleasures, in boyhood, with the inmates of log 
cabins. I was raised in a log cabin. All my youth- 
ful playmates were the tenants of leg cabins; and 
all my youthful frolics were played off in log 
cabins. 

Sir, I delight in the very name of a log cabin. 
There is no name in the English vecabulary that 
dwells upon my lips with so much delight as log 
cabin. It brings tresh to myrecollection scenes of 
youthful pleasures, which I have never since, nor 
ever will again enjoy. Many and oft is the time 
that I thought a day a month, in anxious watch for 
the setting sun which was the token for the rally to 
the frohe of the log cabin, where I met the com- 
rades of my youth in dance, play, and seng. Jn 
the times of which Iam speaking, leg cabins were 
what the term means—a house made of round logs, 
one story high, of dimensions suited to the size or 
number of the family who were to inhabit it, and 
sometimes with reference to an increase, a punchron 
floor, a lin bark loft, and a clapboard roof. The 
industry of the matron and her daughters was dis- 
played by the thick fulds of Jinsey frocks, panta- 
loens, and hunting shirts, which behung its walls. 
Its loft was underhung with strings of dried pump- 
kins, and its capacity heated and lighted with a 
large wood fire frcm its capacious chimney. £&o 
much for the description. Now for the frolic. The 
frolic consisted in dancing, playirg, and singing 
love and murder songs, eating johnny cake and 
pompkin pies, and drinking new whiskey and 
brown sugar out of agourd. Our dancing in my 
youthful day, and in my neighborhood, was dope 
to the performance of an old Irishman with one 
leg, with the heel of which he beat time, a fiddle 
with three strings, to the air of 

“Barney Ict the girls alone, 
Barney let the girls alone, 
Barney let the girls alone, 
And let them quiet be. 
Judy put the keitle on, 
Judy put the kettle on, 


Judy put the kettle on. 
And we’)] all take tea.” 


for, if I recollect right, I think our fiddler played 
but one tune. 

But let me tell you, sir, cur girls were not to be 
sneezed at. They presented a form in beauty that 
marked the developments of nature, when unre- 
strained by corsets, and the withering dissipation 
of fashionable and high life, and their guileless 
hearts lcoked through a countenance that demanded 
confidence in their innocence and unsullied virtue. 
But, oh! their forms! When you plied your 
arm to their waist in the giddy waltz, with the 
twenty-five yards of warm linsey in which they 
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were comfortably enwrapped, you had an armful 


of health and firmness. These constituted my 
pleasures in the days of log cabins; and this 
isa description of log cabins, which, so far as it 
goes, will be recognised by those who have been 
reared in the Western country. But, sir, the days 
of log cabins have passed away in the older 
setiiements of the West, and with them, 
most of the log cabins; and with the log 
cabins, many of the amusements common 
to such tenements. All the older pioneers 
of the West and their descendants, who have 
observed that kind of prudence, industry, and 
economy, which constitute the character of the 
good citizen, and entitle him to the confidence of 
honest men, have possessed themselves of comfort- 
able and commedious brick and frame houses, 
laree barns, and well improved farms, checkered 
with grain fields of every color, and mantied with 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and with hard cash 
for a rainy day, and some to lend a friend in 
need. 

General Harrison was one of the earliest settlers 
of the West. Why ishe not provided with the 
means, too, of comforting the sundown of his life? 
It would seem, if he had possessed the ordinary 
prudence, industry, economy, and stability com- 
mon to the pioneers of the West, and which has 
raised them from indigence to comfort and ease, 
and some of them to affluence, he would not now 
necessarily be the humble tenant of a leg cabin 
and have to toil his winter-beaten frame in the chill 
of old age, for his daily bread. How does this 
matter stand? It has become our duty and our in- 
terest to inquire; for if his poverty is the result of 
misfortunes and untoward circumstances, over 
which he could have had nv control, then is it a 
virtue, rather than a fault, and claims commisera- 
tion. But if it is the result of imprudence, extra- 
vagance, or of ill-directed judgment, the fault 
is his own; and such faults and frailties clear- 
ly render him unfit to be the Executive m- 
ler of a great and powerful nation, What 
have been his misfortunes and what his op- 
poriunities? I profess to be somewhat acquainted 
with the history of General Harrison’s political, 
military, and private life. I am] his neighbor, anc 
live in his county. As to his private life, I know 
of no stain that fora moment sullics him. I be- 
lieve he is strictly honest; I believe he is liberal, 
but not so toa fault. Ihave never heard of any 
pecuniary misfortunes the lot of that man; and I 
think his history (and, by the by, let me here say, 
that [ have very little confidence in the history of 
a man written and published in his life time; sucha 
history is very apt to be colored and bedizened with 
adulation and flattery) represents him as the de- 
scendant of “noble blood;” of highly respectable 
and wealthy pareniage. Wealthy paren'age? 
Then he received at his outset a patrimony. What 
has become of that?) Why, if it was not borne 
away upon the wings of misfortune, perhaps it 
was a sacrifice to the inexperience of youth. Be 
itso. That is not to be charged to him asa fault 
now; nor does it make him the less capable of dis- 
charging important official duties, for which be 
may have qualifications. But his history (verbal 
if not writen) represents him as having received a 
large fortune in jJands of the most valuable quality, 
and the most elegible location, by his marriage. 
What has become of that fortune? For its fight 
it will not be so easy to find an apology ; 
for on its reception, he was in the vigor 
and wisdom of manhood; with his mind at its 
strength, and with a judgment at ite full size. 
But if the log cabin and the poverty story is true, 
that esiate is in some way disposed ef. But that is 
not all. General Harrison has held profitable of- 
fices from his boyhood. With but little intermis- 
sion to this day, his hand has been in the public 
Treasury. Yes, sir, almost without interregnum, 
through a life as long as the Divine promise—for 
I believe he is now on the verge ef the horizon of 
three score and ten—and at this moment holds an 
office worth, I think, clear and clean of all expen- 
ses, five thousand dollars per avawm. I think I 
may venture to say General Harrison has received 
from public Treasuries more ihan one hundred 
wousaad collars. He has drawn more from the 
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hard dollars, over the Alleghany mountains, on the 
national road; and yet his political partisans claim 
for him the Presidency because he is poor and 
needy. What has become of this last vast estate? 
Can his friends answer? 

Why, sir, so far from General Harrison being 
unfortunate, he has been one of fortune’s choicest 
and most cherished children. Now, sir, permit me 
to ask, if General Harrison’s poverty gives him a 
claim upon the American people either for po'itical 
patronage, or even more than common sympathy; 
certainly not, unless itcan be shown clearly that he 
has been reduced to poverty by misfortunes and 
calamities beyond his control. While it is a settled 
principle, honorable to the American’ cha- 
racter, that the virtuous and qualified poor man 
is preferred to the virtuous and qualified rick man 
for office, let us inquire whether, when poverty is 
the result of extravagance, profligacy, indolence, a 
weak mind, a bad-d.rected judgment or misma- 
nagement, it does not constitute a disqualification 
to hold a responsible station of an official charac- 
ter. Permit me to ask, if the man who has not 
had the capacity to secure a competency for the 
evening of his life out of such vast resources, can 
safely be trusted with the administration of this 
Government? I ask the question in the spirit of 
candor and truth, and it becomes every American 
to ask the same question. Is the man who has 
not the ability to control and manage his own 
small and circumscribed domestic concerns, the 
suitable man in whose hand to place the destinies 
of this pation—the management of this wide- 
spread and complicated Federal Union, whose har- 
mony and whose duration—whese prosperity at 
home, and whose character abroad, depend upon 
its judicious laws, their best direction, and able 
and faithful execution? A patrietic and intelligent 
people will answer this question. 

But, sir, I will now come to the rescue of Ge- 
neral Harrison, and relieve him from the incapa- 
city which his own friends have virtually and 
indirectly charged upon him. General Harrison 
is not a poor man; he does not live in a log cabin; 
nor does he toil in sweat and dust for his living. 
He is a rich man; he lives in a magnificent frame 
house, and is surrounded with a princely estate, of 
as good land as ever the Nile inundated, and as 
handsomely and advantageously located as any 
past which the majestic floods of the Ohio or Mis- 
sissippi roll, from their sources to the Gulf of 
Mexico. So, sir, all this story about the log cabin 
is a falsehood. It is a mean fraud, attempted to 
be practised upon the credulity and sympathies of 
the American people, for the base, demagogical 
purposes of political deception. General Harrison 
is neither to be cherished nor repudiated by the log 
cabin fiction: the whole is a hoax, attempted to be 
played off for political effect, and worthy of a 
party who have a contempt for the understanding 
and intell'gence of what they call the “common pee- 
ple.’ Such attempts never fail to meet the seorn 
anil derision of an honest and intelligent commu- 
nity, when and wherever made. 

But indulge me while I attempt te expose ano- 
ther inconsistency involved in the log cabin hoax. 
Who were the active agents by which Gen. Harri- 
son was presented as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy?’ The humble inmates of log cabins, think you, 
sit? No. The conventions by which Gen. Harri- 
son’s nomination was brought forth, in nine indi- 
vidual instances out of ten, were composed of any 
thing but the laboring man of the log cabin. They 
were composed of, and controlled by, those who 
have neither attachments nor feelings for the log 
cabin class of community, further than to subserve 
their own purposes, further than to make them 
subservient to the establishment of a system of po- 
licy by which they may be made hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the Federal aristocracy of 
this country. I am not in possession of the names 
of the individuals composing the different State 
Federal conventions, nor of the names of the cele- 
gates composing the National Federal Convention 
held at Harrisburg; consequently I can say nothing 
of their professions and occupations, farther than 
relates to my own State. I hold in my hand a 
newspaper containing the report and proceedings 
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of the convention held in Ohio, and containing th, 

names of those who composed that convention. | 

have extracted a table from that report, which 

shows the number of bank officers, bank directors 

and bank stockholders, office holders, lawyers, and 
doctors, merchants, clerks, speculators, &c. Hers 
itis. Ittellsa poor story for the log cabin anq 
laboring interests of this country. I am toid by 
members here that this table will serve to illustrate 
the character of other State conventions, as well as 
the composition of the Harrisburg convention. 
But here is the table: read for yourself. Here are 
the names, facts, and figures. They expose the 
miserable attempt to palm General Harrison upon 
the people as “‘the log cabin and the poor man’s can- 
didate.” Shame! where is thy blush?) Truth and 
candor, where are thy advocates? Justice and ho- 
ner, have ye been dethroned; and have moral de- 
pravity and debased political ambition, usurped 
your seats?’ But here is the table: 


Principal composition of the Ohio Federal- Whig Abo- 
lition Convention. 








ay 5 oe es 
gm é BS 23 
* = oo o> 
Counties. £3 = Za ef 
- = = - Ba 
o3 a 3's 
a} 
Ashtabula, l l sl 
Adams, 2 3 6 
Butler, 14 7 R 2» 
Brown, w 5 l 
Belmont, 7 6 
Crawford, 3 6 
Clermont, l 3 2 5 
Carroll, 2 
Champaign, 12 4 li u 
Cuyahoga, 23 41 27 i 
Dark, 31 8 18 
Franklin, 170 83 30 260 
Fayette, 8 13 7 9 
Fairfield,* 21 
Geauga, 8 7 2 2 
Greene, 35 15 18 47 
Harrison, 7 7 10 7 
Huron, i¢ 22 5 31 
Highland, 17 18 39 
Jackson, 2 8 
Jefferson, q 3 
Logan, 22 8 10 
» Lorain, 30 6 
Licking, ll 15 17 74 
Lucas, il 5 f 
Morgan, 10 5 13 
Mercer, 19 3 5 
Madison, 46 29 14 14 
Muskingum, 41 67 26 78 
Miami, 6 7 4 13 
Preble, 17 16 19 
Portage, 2 5 3 5 
Pike, 11 7 3 23 
Pickaway, 49 32 25 61 
Ross, 21 15 19 & 
Stark, 8 8 3 24 
Sandusky, 3 3 ll 
Scioto, 10 3 7 42 
Warren, 25 19 10 
Wayne, 9 10 7 9 
Washington, 19 238 4 2 
Totals, 542 733 346 1048 


Just look, sir! five hundred and forty-two bank 
officers, directors, &c, seven hundred and _ thirty- 
three office holders, three hundred and forty-six 
lawyers and doctors, and one thousand and forty- 
eight merchants, clerks, and speculators, in one 
State convention, in all twenty-six hundred and 
sixty-nine, representing the interests of the poor 
man ! and the laboring community, and presenting 
General Harrison as the log cabin candidate! Sir, 
if Icould speak to every laborer in this land, I 
would say tohim, “beware of welves in sheep's cloth- 
ing.” These men will caress and flatter you until 
your suffrage is cast, and then they will order you 
to stand back “like a@ poor man at a dance.” I 
would say look out when merchants, lawyers, doc- 
tors, bankers, speculators, and Shylocks, assume 
the guardianship of your interests and your liber- 
ties. All the flattering caresses that the laborer or 
the poor man will receive from such a party, will 
result from the same motive that induced the fox 
to praise the music of the crow, which was to ob- 
tain the flesh which she would let drop in the act of 
singing. 

I assert that the supporters of General Harrison 
are not the friends of the poor and laboring classes 
of the community, and those who live in log cabins. 
On the contrary, they are those who seek the esta- 





* Unable to obtain full returns from Fairfield—the office 
holders alone, 
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plishment and confirmation of a system of policy 
shee patural tendency is to make the “rich richer 
the poor poorer.” ; 

From such a guardianship save the Democracy, 
; my prayer. Under the guardianship of such 
a hard c'der and log cabins would be the lo! of 
rhe poor man through all time. Sir, I have more 
ihan once Said that a contempt for the intelligence 
of the people is a fundamental principle with the 
federa! party. I holdin my hand two communi- 
rications, Which will sustain me in the assertion. 
jack that the Clerk may read them. 


The Clerk read: 

“From the Oswege Palladium. 
“GENERAL HARRISON. 

“We call public attention to the following most extraordinary 
reply, made by General Harrison’s committee at Cincinnati, to 
, ewer addressed to him by the Union Association of this vil- 

We are obliged to a member of the Association for a copy 
(ibe letter addressed hy it to General Harrison, and acopy of 
pe letter of the Committee, in reply thereto. We assure the 
syblic the correspondence is genuine. 
; “OsweEco, January 31, 1&40. 
“To the Hon. Wittiam H. Harrison: i : 

“Pgar Sir: In accordance with a resolution of the Union As- 
«ciation of Oswego, I am instructed to propose three questions 
» youin relation to subjects that a large portion of this section 
ithe country feel adeep interest in. The first is—_ 

“Are you in favor of receiving and referring petitions for the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia? 
““Secondly—are you in favor of a United States Bank, or some 
sstutution similar to that for the safekeeping and distributing 
‘the public moneys, and for giving a uniform currency 
tnroughout the United States? 

“And lastly—Would you favorthe passage of a general 
vankrupt law by Congress, so that its operations might be 
equal in all the States of the Union. - : 

“[haveonly to say, sir, thatthe above inquiries are made in 
accordance with the unanimous wishes of this association, the 
members of which, I am instructed to say, entertain the highest 
regard for your past services, and hope, should you be elected 
wie high office towhich you are nominated, that nothing 
mayoccur tu lessen you in the estimatioa of a great and free 
eople. 

iy am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“MILES HOTCHKISS, 
“Corresponding Secretary.” 


“CincinnaTI, Feb. 29, 840. 














‘sweco UNION ASSOCIATION: 
“GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 3ist ult. addressed to Gen. 
Harrison, has been placed in eur possession with a view to early 
vention. This is unavoidable in consequence of the very 
imerous letters daily received by the General, and to which 
hsreply in person is rendered absolutely impracticable. As 
omhis confidential committee, you will look upon this re- 
ponse, and if the policy observed by the committee should not 
eet with your approbation, you will attribute the error rather 
vourselves and his immediate advisers, than General Harri- 
wn. That policy is, that the General make no further decla- 
aon of his principles for t-e public eye whilst occupying his 
resent position. Such course has been adopted, not for pur- 
ses of concealment, nor to avoid all proper responsibility; 
utunder the impression that the General’s views, in regard to 
| the important and exciting questions of the day, have here- 
ofore been given to the public, fully and explicitly; and that 
hose views, Whether connected with constitutional or other 
huestions of very great interest, have undergone no change. 
he committee are strengthened in regard to the propriety of this 
wlicy; that no new issue be made to the public, from the consi- 
Jeration that the National convention deemed it impolitic at the 
hencrisis to publish any general declaration of the views of 
he great Opposition party, and certainly the policy at the pre- 
on remains unaltered. In the mean time, we cannot help 
xpressing the hope that our friends every where will receive 
1° nomination of General Harrison with something akin to 
euerous confidence. When we reflect upon the distingushed 
elligence of the nominating convention—how ably all inte- 
sig were represented in that body; we certainly have a high 
varantee, that, should General Harrison be the successiul 
aitidate for the Presidency, thatoffice will be happily and 
»nstitutionally administered, and under the guidance of the 
me principles which directed our Washington, Jefferson, 
id Madison. Believing you will concur with us in the pro- 
- of the policy adopted, we have pleasure ia subscribing 
relves, 


















Your friends, 
DAVID GWYNNE, 
J. C. WRIGHT, 


O. M. SPENCER. 
it E. Spencer, Cor. Secretary. 


[Mr. Duncan was proceeding, when Mr. Ma- 
on of Ohio interrupted him, and asked to explain. 
Mr. D. gave way. Mr. M. said that he had seen 

communication in a Buffalo paper denying the 
enuineness of these communications, (just read,) 
ad that he (Mr. M.) felt himself at liberty to pro- 
pounce the whole a forgery.]} 

Mr. Duncan resumed, and responded that he 
resumed his colleague [Mr. Mason] knew nothing 
bout the matter; and that he (Mr. D.) felt him- 
rifat hberty to pronounce it no forgery, and that 
e whole correspondence is genuine, and precisely 
srepresented on the paper which was just read; 
nd this he was authorized to say, not only from 
€ presumption contained on the face of the paper 
‘self, but from other information upon which he 
ould rely. Sir, it is genuine; and what are the 
mpressions this correspondence must make on the 
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m:nd ef every man who may read them? They 
are twofold. First, they convey the idea most 
forcibly, that, owing to physical ard mental imbe- 
cility, the party have been compelled to assiga 
political keepers to General Harrison, and the ne- 
cessity of this measure, with those unacquainted 
with General Harrison, will be forced upon the 
mind, when it is known that he is now in or near 
the seventieth year of his age; a period of life 
when the heart beats slow, the blood flows slug- 
gishly, the limbs become palsied, the watery eye 
grows dim, the voice trembles, the muscles wither, 
the ‘‘pantaloon becomes slippery,’ the memory 
takes wing, the empire of judgment totiers, and the 
mind sinks in human fraiity. 

The appointment of the committee myst give rise 
to a supposed necessity, and that necessity will find 
its reason in the natural trailties of three score and 
ten. Itis not for me to rescue or relieve General 
Harrison from the difficulties and imputation with 
which his friends embarrass him. It is for his 
friends to explain away these imputations. But, 
second: the answer of the committee will not fail 
to make the impression, either that General Harri- 
son requires political conscience-keepers—because 
with him the Federal principles of these times 
would net be safe—or that he and his party have 
no principles—or that their principles are so ob- 
noxious tv public sentiment, that it is dangerous to 
disc!ose them. I think the latter proposition is the 
fact. 
modern Whig principles from their conventions. 
I can see none. There have been none; nor will 
there be any. The object of a committee is to put 
their principles under a bushel. Such is the secret 
mandate of the State Conven'ion wire-workers— 
such is the secret mandate of the wire-workers of 
the National Harrisburg Convention; and the lips 
of all subordinate commitiees are sealed. Tne 
above committee infoms us, in so many words, 
that it is not the policy of General Harrison or his 
friends to make any exposition of political faith or 
principle until after the election. Like the subjects 
of benighted ignorance of the old world, it :s enough 
that the priests know the will of God and the mys- 
teries of his holy word. What a miserable cause it 
is that shans the light; and how unpardonably ig- 
norant the political leaders of a party must be of 
the intelligence of the nineteenth century—of the 
intelligence of this people—who think they can 
lead the freemen of this Government, blindfolded, 
to the subversion of their own principles, and the 
overthrow of their cherished institutions. And 
how basely corrupt must be the party who sneak 
and skulk from an open, candid, and manly expo- 
sition of their political principles. Sir, I say un- 
hesitatingly that this corresponding committee has 
been appointed for the purposes of concealment 
and delusion. I unhesitatingly assert that this con- 
cealment of principle arises from the fact that the 
Federalists dare not publicly disclose their princi- 
ples to the American people. Concealment of 
principle, and false glare of military tinsel, are to 
be the means by which the people are to be gulled 
into the support of Federal men for eflice, and the 
establishment of Federal measures. But, sir, the 
effort will be about as fruitless as the coffin hand- 
bill mode of electioneering. 

In relation to the conscience-keeping committee, 
I must say something. Of David Gwynne, I know 
nothing personally; I am unacquainted with him. I 
presume he is a clever fellow, and a respectable 
citizen, as all my constituents are. I take it for 
granted that he is opposed to the Administration 
and the Democratic party and principles, but not 
the less respectable for that. But of J. C. Wright 
and O. M. Spencer, | kaow something. I know 
them to be attorneys at law of high standing. I 
know them, as private citizens, to be of 
the most respectable order, and I will 
take this occasion to invite all who hear me, and 
all who may read me, to call on J. C. Wright and 
O. M. Spencer, should they have any business in the 
way of their profession. Notwomen in the State 

n which they live, will discharge their duty with 
more fidelity or more ability. But I know another 
thing. The Democracy will find themselves ve- 
toed if they make these gentlemen the conserva- 
tives of their political rights. The log cabin, and 


|; its wool hat inmates, will find themselves in the 





vocative, if their political rghts are thrown upen 
the care and protection of these gentlemen. A 
Persian frog could not swim in all the hard cider 
they ever drank. These gentiemen may have seen 
a log cabin in their travels; so they may have seen 
a plough, but l doubtif either of them knows to 
which end of ita pair of horses should be hitched, 
or trom which side of the land the furrow should be 


|| thrown, 


These gentlemen are not Democrats. J.C. 
Wright will feel secretly flattered when he learns 
that I pronounce him a high-toned Federalist, from 
the first foundation of the world; and if his col- 
league is notof quite so blue a steep, it is because 
he has not been in the dye so long. Knowing, as 
I do, it was intended by the Federalists that the 
Democracy were to be gulled by this confidential 
conscience-keeping committee trick, I think it was 
a manifestation of diplomatic stupidity, that I have 
never-seen efcelled in political mancuvring. It 
was cassiowary stupidity. I think it is the cassiowary 
bird, that rests the security of its body in the con- 
cealment ofits head. The politics of this commit- 
tee are too well known. If General Jackson, in 
his proudest and most popular days, were to have 
put himse!f in the keeping of these men, it would 
have blown him sky high with the Democracy, far 
and wide as they are known. If the friends of 


'| General Harrison had constituted 
I have looked in vain for a demonstration of || 


UNCLE JAKE FELTER, 
OLD STEPHEN WOOD, and 
JiM GOODLOE, 
the Committee of Conscience Keepers to General 
Harrison, the Democracy would have understood 
something of the principles and rules of action; but 
as it is, they will stand off. Sir, before [ attempt 
to expose an extraordinary display of Federal in- 
consistency, | will ask your attention, while I ex- 
pose an ordimary one. Tue Federal Whig na- 
tional ticket is— 
For President of the United States, 
WM. HENRY HARRISON, of Ohio. 
For Vice President, 
JOHN TYLER, of Virginia. 

Now, sir, I pronounce John Tyler a_ slave- 
holder, and violently opposed to modern Aboli- 
tion'sm, in all its orms. If I have done him in- 
justice, | hope some one of bis Virginia friends 
here will contradict me, and I will retrect. None 
to contradict me? Then [Tam right. 

How does Gen. Harrison stand on the question 
ef Abelition? As lt cannct answer you that ques- 
tion, and as Gon. Harrison will not answer, and as 
his conscience keeping committee are prevented by 
rule and the precedent of the convention, I will 
ask to read an extract from a letter, which will 
give us some light on the subject. 

Here is the letter: 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“Fe.cow-Citizens: Being called suddenly home to attend 
|| my sick family, Ihave but a moment to answer a few of the 

calumnaies which are in circulation cencerning me. 

“IT am accused of being friendly to slavery. From my 
earliest youth to the present moment, I have been the ardent 
friend of humanliberty. Attheage of eighteen | BECAME A 
MEMBER OF AN ABOLITION SOCIETY, established at 
Richtnond; the object of which was to ameliorate the condition 
of slaves, and procure their freedom by every legal means. My 
venerable friend, Judge Gatch, of Clermont county, wasalso a 
member of this society, and has lately given me a certificate 
thatiwasone. The obligations which I then came under, I 
have ‘faithfully performed.’ 

“WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON.” 

So much for the letter. Now fora small senti- 
ment, which is a part of a speech delivered by Gen. 
Hairison on a publie occasion. Here it is: 

“should I be asked if there is no way by which the General 
Government can aid the cause of emaucipation, I answer, that 
it has long been an object near my heart, to see the whole of its 
surplus revenue appropriated te that object.” : 

‘This is the sentiment. It is a small sentiment, 
but b g with.meaning; and the very atlempt to car- 
ry it into practical operation would drench your 
Streets in blood, lay waste in wreck and ruin this 
land, and sink this Union. Still, sir, I cannot say 
that Gen. Harrison is an Abolitionist. He may 
have qualified these sentiments so as to make them 
unexceptionable, but this is for him, or his politi- 
cal conscience-keepers, to show. Bat, sir, what I 
want to call your attention to, is the truth of an as- 
sertion I once made on this fluor, which was, that 
all the contending Federal factions of this Union 


will be drammed up and drilled, ranked and sized, 
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faced to the right, and marched to the polls, to cast 
their suffrage in support of the Federal Whig Na- 
tional Harrisburg convention ticket. General Har- 
rison will be sustained, Abolitionist or no Aboli- 
tienist, by all the Abolitionisis, as well as by the 
Federal North and South anti-Abolitionists. John 
Tyler, a slave holder and a slave owner, will re- 
ceive the entire Abolition and Federal Whig vote 
North and South. 

It will be remembered that, in 1832, Henry Clay 
was a candidate for the Presidency on the Federal 
side. I believe, and such was universa!ly the be- 
lief, that he was a Mason of the highest order; and 
that he stood upon the tip-top round of the maso- 
nic ladder. This will not be denied. : 

Darius Lyman, who was an Antimason, was 
taken up and presentedto the people of Ohio as 
a candidate for the gubernatorial chair, by an Anti- 
masovic convention. This was at atime when 
that miserable and contemptible demagogical 
hobby, Antimasoury, was at its zenith.- Antima- 
sons then were as the Abolitionis!s are now—anti- 
Democrats; but, strange to say, the Federal Ma- 
sons to a man sustained Mr. Lyman for Governor, 
and ia turn, and by way of reciprocity, the Anti- 
masons to a man sustained Mr. Clay for the Presi- 
dency. Such is the frail'y of man when beset by 
political ambition and the love of power; the so- 
lemnity of an oath, peace of conscience, and the 
sacred ties of religion, are alike theic victims of 
sacrifice. And I now predict, with more confi- 
dence than Daniel predicted the destruction of Ba- 
bylon, that all the factions.opposed to the cause 
of Democracy, all the princes of factions, the 
Governors and captains, the judges, the counsel- 
lors, the treasurers, and the sheriffs of factions, 
will be gathered together at Ura to worship 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, anil the Jew 
will d-sert his God and the religion of Israel, and 
the Pagan will desert his idol, and abandon the 
sacred mysteries of his temple, and will fall pros- 
trate before the image at the sound of the cornet, 
flue, harp, sackbut, psaltry, gdulcimer, timbrel, 
jewsharp, banjo, and tambarine. Yes, sir, at the 
ned of Federal.sm, all other isms must fall pros- 
trate. But it willnotall do. Babylon must sink 
in wickedness, polation, and idolatry. In the 
night of feasting and debauchery, the Cyrus of 
Democracy will destroy i'. 

Yes, sir, Abolition Whigery of the North will 
be Whig Abolition of the South, both full 
blooded twins of blue light Federalism, whether in 
the North or in the South; and the man must bea 
wilful lar or a stupid fool, who will attempt to 
affix ei her to the support of this Administration, or 
identify either of them with the Democratic patty 
or the Democratic principles. In support of what 
I say, permit me to read two small extracts from 
the Philanthropist of March 31st, 1840. The Phi- 
lanthropist is a leading, and one of the most tho- 
roughgoing Abolition papers of the day. But here 
are the extracts. I real from a long article headed 
“the present Administ ation:” 


“The present Administration, it is generally conceded, is es- 
sentially Southern in its principles and policy; it 1s distinguished 
by its devotion to the foreign and domestic interestsof slavery, 
perhaps more than by any other feature. The protection of slave 
labor seems to be its coutrolling principle. True, the freemen 
of the North and West number more than twice as many as 
those of the South, but they are supposed to have no pecu 
liar interests, or the protection of free labor is a minor consi- 
deration. The aristocrats of the South give law tothe Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Van Buren is their vassal Executive. 

* Another view of the subject we would present. Should 
the Van Buren party, after having rested its hopes ef success 
to agreat extenton its anti-Abolition warfare, be defeated, it 
would be the best thing that could happen for them, as well as 
the free States. From that moment the party would find it 
convenient to cut loose from the South. ‘The conviction would 
arise that it had been leaning on a broken reed, and that there 
was a power at home which it was of more consequence to 
coneiliate than the slaveholding interest. It is the vocation of 
Abolitioniats te emancipate parties from thraldom to this inte- 
rest. Thisthey can do by creating such a mass of anti-slavery 
sentiment in the free States, and so directing it that it s)all 
atonce crush the politician who may venture in a single par- 
ticular to pander to the wishes of theslaveholder.” 


Comment on these extracts is unnecessary; but I 
cannot leave them without notice. 

So far as the Administration and the Democracy 
of the free States are charged with undue Southern 
influence and vassalage, it is a reckless falsehood 
and a broad slander, worthy of a demagogue anda 
LIAR steeped in mora! depravity and political cor- 
ruption. 


| 
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The Administration and the Democracy of the 
Noth are as much devoted to the cause of philan- 
thropy, universal emancipation, and the happiness 
of the human family, as the modern Abelition 
Whig party. But the Adiinistration and the De- 
mocracy of the free States are devoted, too, to the 
perpetuity of this Union, the peace and order of so- 
ciety, the preservation of the Constitution, and the 
maintenance of the sovereignty and independence 
of the States, and the peaceiul enjoyment of the.r 
domestic institutions, which were guarantied to 
(them at the formation of the Federal Government, 
and the guarantee of which security constiluted a 
principal condition upon which the Federal Union 
was formed. 

Sir, we have bad some fine disquisitions in the 
President making speeches here, on the transcen- 
dent military services of the Federal candidate for 
the Presidency. 

It is not my purpose, for one moment, to throw 
the slightest shade over any fame that General 
Harrison may have acquired in the last war; but 
it must astound every national and consistent 
manino the Union, that the Federal Whigs should 
select a military man asa candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. Sir, indulg? mea _ short time, while I 
show some of the inconsistency of this self-styled 
consistent and decency party. 

What did the Federal party say of the last war, 
and of military men? Hear them. I read from 
the Olive Branch: 

“Let no man, who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vete or lending money, have to prostrate himself 
at the altar on the fast day, for they ar2 actually as much 
partakers in the war as the soldier who thrusts the bayonet, 
and the judgment of God will await them 

“Will federalists subscribe to the loan, (Government loan;) 
will they lend money to our national rulers? It is impossible,” 
vc 

“Any Federalist who lends money to the Government, must 
go and shake hands with James Madison, and claim fellowship 
with Felix Grundy. Let himno more call himself a Federal- 
ist and friend tohis country. He will be called by others in 
famous!!!” 

“It is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, 
that any man who lends his money to the Government at the 
present time, will forfeit all claim to common honesty and 
common courtesy among al! true triends to the country.”’—Bos- 
ton Gazette. 

“We have only room this evening to say that we trust no 
true friend to his country will be found among the subscribers 
to the Gallatin loan.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“No peace will ever be made ti!l the people say there shail be 
no war. Ifthe rich now continue to furnish money, war will 
continue till the mountains are wetted with blood, ull every 
field in America is white with the bones ef the people.” —Dis- 
course by Elijah Parrish, D. D. 

Sur, 1 could read an hour from this collect on of 
Federal sayings and doctrines, but I will not detain 
the committee; but, be it remembered, that at the 
time of these denunciations, the clouds of war 
hung the heaviest, the work of plunder, burning, 
and death, beset our whole seaboard, and our fron- 
tier was exposed to the savage rifle, the scalping 
knife and tomahawk, and the torch of the Indian 
—the Government was oppressed and borne 
down with pecuniary embarrassments—every 
institution of the Government was sinking, and 
every prospect withering, from the same cause. 
but what do we find now, sir? The same Federal 
party sustaining a military man for the first office 
in their gift; for the Presidency of the United 
States; and predicating his claims upon his military 
services in that very war which they so violently 
denounced, and upon whic’ they invoked, from the 
sacre da.tar, the vengeance of God, But that was 
along timeago. Well, what did the Federalisis 
say in 1824, when tae Democracy sustained Gen. 
Jackson for the Presidency? Why, sir, it will be 
remembered by every person who hears me, that 
every political journal in the country teemed with 
the most solemn admonitions against placing the 
Government in the hands of a military chieftain; 
we were referred to the subversion and ‘downfall 
of every Republic whch had gone before us by 
military despotism. Such warnings were in the 
mouth of every Federalist in the land at that ume, 
and were brought to bear against the election of 
General Jackson, with a'l the force they could be 
uiged through every possible medium. 

Hear Mr. Clay, in his address to the people of 
the Congressional district composed of the counties 
of Fayette, Wooiford, and Clark, in Kentucky: 

“In his [General Jackson’s] election to this office, too, 1 
thought I perceived the establishment of a fearful precedent, 
and Lanrmistaken in all the warnings of instructive history, if 
I erred in my judgment. Undoubtedly there are other and 
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many dangers to public el besides that which pr 

from military idolatry; but I have yet to acquire the know. 

ledge of it, if taere be one more perilous or more frequent.’ 
{National Intelligencer, March 31, 1825 

To this, all the Federalists said, amen. 

Bat here is more. Mr. Clay, in his letter t 
Judge Brooke, dated Washington, January 9 
1£25, says: , 
_“As a friend of liberty, and to the permanence of our instity. 
tions, Tcannot consent, in this early stage of their existence, » 
contributing to the election of a military chieftain, to give the 
strongest guarantee that this Republic will march in the fataj 
road which has conducted every other Republic to ruin.’ 

{ National Intelligencer, February 12, 1825, 


This was strong language, and fearful and go. 
lemn admonition, It was thought, however, by 
some, that this warnifig was urged with more oui. 
ward than inward zeal, to secure him against the 
indignation of the Republican party and the suspi- 
cions of the Federal party, in his somerset from 
the former tothe latter. Bat he continued his 
warnings in deep sighs of prophecy and Jeremiah 
lamentations. Hear whathe says in 1829, ata 
public dinner: 

“I deprecated it(Gen. Jackson’s election) still more, because 
his elevation I believed would be the result, exclusively, of ad- 
miration and gratitude for military service, without regard to 
indispensable civil qualifications. Ican neither retract or mo- 
dify or alter any opinion which (on these subjects I have at any 
time heretofore expressed. 

“I beheld iu his election an awful foreboding of the fate which 
at some future day (I pray God that if it ever artive, it ma 
be some far distant day) was to befal this infant Republic. 4/} 
past history had impressed on his mind this solemn apprehen. 
sion. Nor is at effaced or weakened by cotemporaneous events 
passing upon our own favored continent. 

“Icis remarkable that at this epoch, at the head of nine inde. 
pendent Governments, established in both Americas, military 
officers have been placed, or have placed themselves. Gen, 
Loyalla has by military force subverted the Republic of La 
Plata; Gen. Santa Cruz is the Chief Magistrate of Bolivia; Col, 
Pinto of Chili; Gea. La Mar of Peru; and Gen. Bolivar of Co. 
lombia; Central America rent in pieces and bleeding at every 
pore from wounds inflicted by contending military factions, is 
uncer the alternate sway of their chiefs. 

“In the Government of our nearest neighbor, an election 
conducted according to all the requirements of their Constitu- 
tion had terminated with a majority of the States in favor of 
Pedeza, the civil candidate. An insurrection was raised in be- 
half of his military rival. The cry, not exactly of bargain, bus 
of corruption, was sounded; the election was anontled, anda 
reform effected, by proclaiming Gererai Guerrero, having oniy 
a minorit» of the States, duly elected President. 

“The thunders from the surrounding forts, and the acclama- 
tions from the assembled multiiudes, on the fourth, (March) 
told us what General was at the head of our affairs.”’ 

{ Nat. Intelligencer, March 9, 1829. 


I have one more extract to read, which is perti- 
nent: and I hope it will be remembered by all who 
hear me, and all who may read me, while I am 
reading extracts from Mr. Clay’s speeches, that I 
am net reading the sentiments of a single indivi- 
dual, but the sentiments of the whole Federal tribe, 
as expressed through every Federal sheet in the 
land, by every Federal orator, and every Federal 
babbling, noisy politician, from the largest to the 
smallest, and in some instances from the pulpit 
and the sacred desk. 

Now for the last extract: 


“Jn 1838, not two years since, Mr. Clay said in the United 
States Senate, he (Mr. C.) had also been charged as having left his 
country and her councils with execrations, going home with 
restlessness and disgust, and as returning back to annoy the 
country. What was the ground of this charge? Mr. C. had re- 
turned under urgent necessities-~-his office had been unsolicited, 
and he had resolved to do his duty in these struggles and these 
times, and he had denounced a military aspirant, and had de- 
nounced him in language which he was proud to have used, 
when he had exclaimed, ‘send us war, pestilence, and famine, 
rather than curse us with military rule;’ and if he could then 
have foreseen that this execrable measure (the Sub-Treasury 
bil) would Lave been introduces by the influence which he 
then deprecated, he would then have denounced it as he did 
now, as notatall preferable fo war, pestilence and famine, 
and as not inferior fo any one of them in its malign effects on 
the welfare and prosperity of the country.”"—Reported in the 
National Intelligencer June 25th, 1838. 

What a man this Mr. Clay is! From 1825 up 
to 1838, his solemn adimonitions to mao, and his 
sincere prayers to God, were, that our country had 
better be blighted and withered in famine, desolated 
with pestileace, and drenched in blood, than that a 
military man (General Jackson) should be Presi- 
dent, and in 1838 said, virtualiy, that rather than 
this Government should cvilect, keep safe, and dis- 
burse ils own revenue, in the management Of ils 
own fiscal operations, or rather than the benks 
should cease to rule the Government, the country, 
and the people, he preferred that the country should 
be desolated with war, pestilence, or famine. Is 
this the raving of madness, or the madness of Ia- 
ving? 

Mr. Chairman, if you can find, in the whole his- 


tory of human depravity, sentiments involving, in 
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tne abstract, more theoretical wickedness, reckless 
bition, and mcral debasement, than these senti- 

Monts do, you Will have to read that history over 
a more thanI have. But base as they were, 
henighted in wickedness as the brain must have 
been that conceived them, corrupt as the heart was 
hat cherished them, and poisoned as the tongue 
and lips were that gave them birth, the whole Fede- 
ral pack yelped Amen to them. _ But what do you 
think now, sit In the face ot all these solemn 
warnings and impressive admonitions, and in the 
face of all these appeals to heaven to visit this 
iand with all the other combined calamities, either 
of the anger of God or the folly of man, rather 
than this people should be ruled executively by a 
military man, that same Federal party, with that 
ame Henry Ciay at their head, are now moving 
peaven and earth to place the Executive Govern- 
nent in the hands of a military man!! Monstrous! 
yod that, too, on the open and professed ground of 
ranccendent military services! for no other claims 
or pretensions are urged. I will leave comment 
en such conduct to those who may read me 
wih these simple inquiries. At the time of which 
| am speaking, were you sincere when you were 
warning the Democracy, in long groans, deep sighs, 
and with tears in your eyes, of the fatal conse- 
quences that would result from placing the Execu- 
uve Department of this Government in the hands 
of a military captain? If you were sincere, you 
are now praciixing a base fraud upon the American 
people, and voluntarily and wilfully endangering 
ihe civil and political institutions of your coun- 
iy by atlempting to give a military captain the 
control of the Government. 

Bat if you are now sincere in pushing the claims 
of General Harrison, on the ground of gratitude 
for his military services, and you believe the Go- 
veroment will be safe in the hands of a military 
chieftain, you were then practising a base fraud 
upon the American people, and your whole ef- 
fort to prevent the election of General Jackson 
was the result of deception, frand, and demagogism. 
How will you reconcile your conflicting conduct 
with an intelligent, honest, patriotic, and cand d 
people? Will you attempt an explanation of your 
conduct, or will you rest your demagogisms, as you 
always have done, on what you believe to be the 
thoughtless stupidity and ignorauce of what you 
call the ‘common people?” 

ButI will proceed to examine what the military 
claims of General Harrison are; and let me remind 
you that itis bot my purpose to throw the slightest 
shade over the military reputation of General 
Harrison, or pluck a leaf from the wreath which 
his successes in the field may have secured to him. 
But when General Harrison’s military services are 
presented as claims upon the suffrages of the Ameri- 
can people, for the highest civil office in their gift, 
it becomes the right and the duty of every citizen 
oexamine and inquire into the character, quality, 
and extent of those services new set up as a claim. 
ltisnow, in the Federal sheets, and by the party 
orators, proclaimed with emphasi-, and published 
10 capi'als, that General Harrison’s military career 
aid military services never were assailed until 

afer he was presented as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Well,sir, this is very creditable to him, and 
proud boast for him and his party if true; but how 
nil are all human calculations and boasts! Just 
indulge me while I blow up this politica! air cas- 
le; this paper balloon,*inflated with wordy gas, 
on which General Harrison is to ride tothe Presi- 
dency. 
Here, sir, is anextract from the journals of the 
— of the United States, as reported in Niles’s 
Pgisters 

















‘ion directing medals to be struck, and, together with the thanks 
of Congrese, presented to Major General Harrison and Governor 
Shelby, and forother purposes. After some disuussion, Mr. 
lacock moved to amend the resolution, by striking therefrom 
Major General Harrison. The motion was determined in the 
afirmative, by the following vote: 

“Yeas—Messrs. Gillard, Gore, Hunter, King, Lacock, Mason, 
Roberts, Thompson, Jackson, Tait, Turner, and Varnum—12. 
“Nays—Messrs. Barber, Barry, Condit, Horsey, Macon, 
Morrow, Ruggles, Talbot, Wells, and Williams—10. ; 
Whether the Senate was right or wrong in this 
vignal, lasting and withering rebuke of General 
Hasrison, it does not affect the windy boast that 
“General Harrison's military character never was 


assailed until he was presented as a candidate 





“The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolu-’ 
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.or President. It will be seea that this vote of the 
Senate was had in the fore partof 1816, jast at 
the close of the war, when the services of the brave 
were fresh in the grateful recollection of every 
friend to his country. The discription of success- 
ful battles dwelt in delight upon the lips of every 
pairio’, and the songs in praise of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves were echoed from hill 
to hill, and from mountain to mountain, from 
one end of the continent to the other. It will be 
remembered, too, that no individual or association 
of individuals could be supposed to be better ac- 
quainted with the military character and merits of 
those who served in the last war, than were the Se- 
na'ors of the United States. The Senate is the 
highest, most responsible, and most honorable 
ribunal in the American Government. Its mem- 
bers are composed of those who are selected for 
their wisdom, their integrity, and their patriotism. 
It is the province and the duty of the United States 
Senate to award honor and thanks to whom honor 
and thanks are due, bat this was the honor and 
thanks which were meted to General Harrison, 
at a time when the sheet of the war history had 
hardly dried, and when the echoof the song of 
praise had not died on the distant hills. I believe 
the Senate done wrong in withholding the vote of 
thanks, and the medal proposed in the resolution, 
and so the Senate subsequently thought; for a 
vote of thanks and the medal were awarded. 
* But deny me honor, rather than praise me 
faintly,” Such was the praise the Senate bestowed 
on General Harrison. 

So much for the Senate journal. I will now ask 
the Clerk to read the public letter of Joseph Dun- 
can, ex Governor of Illinois; a staunch modern 
Whig, and a vinient opposer of the present Admi- 
nistration. I like to cunvict the Whigs with evi- 
dence from their own mouths; but here is the letter. 

The Clerk read: 


Letter of General Duncan, Governor of Illinois. 
“ WasHINGTON Crry, March 25, 1835. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 20th has been received, and I 
most cheerfully comply with your request, in giving such an 
account of the transactions at Bandusky, as my memory, at 
this period, and my time, will enable me to do. 

“About the 20h of July, 1313, General Harrison, then at 
Lower Sandusky, hearing that the British army had crossed 
Lake Eric to Fort Meigs, being about five thousand strong, im- 
mediately changed his head quarters to Seneca, seven or eight 
miles up the Sandusky river, where he assembled his forces, 
then on the march from the interior, leaving Major Croghan, 
with about 150 men, to defend Fort Stephenson, with an under- 
standing at the time, that the fort, then in a weak and wretched 
condition, was to be abandoned, should the enemy advance 
with artillery, butif not, to be defended to the last extremity. 

“Harrison, with his force, then small, had scarcely left us, 
before Croghan commenced putting the fort (which was only a 
stockading of small round logs, and a few log store houses) in a 
proper state of defence, in which he evinced the most admira- 
ble judgment and the most untiring perseverance. 

‘During the last ten*or twelve days that intervened between 
the time that Gen. Harrison left us and the appearance of the 
enemy, a ditch was dug, four feet deep ani six feet wide, en- 
tirely round the fort, outside of the stockading, the ground for 
200 yards round the fort was cleared of timber and brush, and 
many other preparations made for the enemy. 

“About this ume Gen. Harrison received information that 
the enemy had raised the siege at Fort Meigs, and had started 
in the direction of Sandusky an Camp Seneca. On receiving 
this intelligence he determined to retreat from his position, and 
immediately sent an express to Fort Stephenson, which ar- 
rived about sunrise, ordering Maj. Croghan to burn the fort, 
with all the munitions and stores, and retreat wi hout delay to 
headquarters, giving, also, some precautionary instructions 
about the route, d&c, 

“On receiving this order, Croghan instantly placed it in the 
hands of the officers, who were all present, and required them to 
consider itand express an opinion of the propriety of obeying 
or disobeying it. The board was formed, and on putting the 
question, beginning, as usua!, with the youngest officer, it was 
ascertained that a majority of us teere for disobeying the order. 
Croghan returned to the room, and being informed of our direc. 
tions, said, “J am glad of il; | HAD RESOLVED TO DISOBEY AT 
ALL Hazarps,” and immediately despatched an express te 
Gen. Harrison, giving him that information. Immediately on 
the arrival of this express Gen. Harrisor’ despatched Lt. Col. 


Ball, with his squadron of dragoons, withorders to arrest Cro-: 


ghan, and bring him to headquarters, (which was done,) and 
sent another officer totake command. By this time, in conse- 
quence ef his net arriving agreeably to his expectations 
and orders, the General abandoned all idea of a retreat, although 
his niunitions and stores were piled up ready to be set on fire 
as soon as Croghan should reach Seneca; and it is not to he 
doubted that if Croghanhad arrived according to orders [r3~ 
General Harrison would have retreated instantly, leaving the 
whole frontier, our fleet at Erie. and the s'ere at Cleveland— 
the destruction of which was the object of theinvasion and 
movements down the lake—at the mercy of theenemy ! ! 

“After being detained one night, Croghan returned to San- 
dusky, and was reinstated in his command; an occasion which 
gave an indescribable joy to the officers and soldiers in the fort, 
and which only could be equalled, in intensity of feeling, hy the 
chagrin and mortification felt at his arrest. Especially was 
the event pleasing to those officers -vho had sustained him in 
disobeying the order, resolved as they were, when he was ar- 
rested, to share his fate, be it good or evil. 
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“Soon afler his return, the enemy so leng expected, made Rie 
appearance, and demanded a surrender. Crogan answered, by 


direct’: ¢ Ensign Shipp to assure Genera! Proctor that it weuld 
be blown to ——— first. 


“Tneed hardly say, afler what has been related, that 
apperrance, relieving usfrom our long suspense, Was hail 
With seeiing joy by the Major, and most, if net all, of bw com- 
mand 

The excitement produced by what had occurred, and hiere- 
turn just In time to meet the enemy, iaspired his Command 
with an eathusiasm rarely, if ever, surpassed, and which alone 
renders man invincible 

“The fort was forthwith besieged, cannonaded,and bombarded, 
from the guahoats and the batteries on tand, for nearly four 
hours, without cessation; during all which time, every effleer 
and soldier appeired to be animated by the cool And manly wear- 
ing of the commander 

“I well remember his expression at the first sound of the bu- 
gle, given by the enemy as the signal for the charging upon the 
works. We were sitting together; he sprung upon his feet, 
saying, ‘Duncan, every man to his post, for in twenty minutes 
they willatempt to take us by storm. Recollect, when you 
hear my veice crying relief, come to me with all che men that 
can be spared from your part of the linc.” He instantly passed 
up the line, repeating to every officer, and had scarcely got the 
men in place before the whole British army, divided into three 
columns, marched upon the fort, and made a desperate assault, 
continuing it for near an hour, when they were repulsed with 
a Joss of killed and wounded, estimated at that time to be near 
double the number in the fort, and is stated by English writers 
to be about ninety. 

“During the engagement, I saw Croghan often, and witnessed 
with delight his intrepid and gallant conduct, which, I firmly 
belreve, never has been surpassed atany ume, on any occasion, 

“Tn the heat of the action, I frequently heard him exclaim, 
‘huzaa, my brave fellows, we are hewing them to pieces; five 
minutes more, and we'll blow them to - By H—n, every 
officer and soldier has immortalized himself,’ &c. And through 
out the whole affair, he evinced the greatest selicitude for the 
safety of every one but himself, 

“The sagacity displayed in arranging the caynon, so as to open 
a inask embrasure to rake the enemy in the ditch, ata point evie 
dentiv selected by them for the breach—in placing the logs 
on pins near the tep of the picket, which could be tlted off By 
ene man, and from twenty to thirty feet long, of heavy timber, 
swept every thing before them—his activity in piling bags of 
sand against the pickets wherever the enemy attempted to make 
a breach with their cannon, by which means each point of 
attack grew stronger from the momeut it Was assailed, are wor- 
thy ofany general atany age, 

* You are right, sir, a my judgment, in ‘saying tbat the Go- 
vernment has has not done justice to Col. Croghan for his con 
duct in that affair, which is without a parallel in the military 
annus of our country. 

“ As to myself, having acted a very subordinate part. 1 never 
did, nor do Lnow, set up any claims tor distinciion. To know 
that I did my duty to my country, though not hardened ute 
manhood, was th n, and is now, enough forme. But ef him 
fee! no hesitancy in saying injustice has been done to bun te 
being overlooked by the Government, and the erroneous state. 
ments of historians, 

“M? A ffee, the historian of the late war, and Dawson, the bio- 
giapher of Gen, Harrison, have studiously kept eut ef view 
that tre object of the invasion was the destruction of our ships, 
under Com. Perry, at Presque Isle, and boats and stores at 
Cleveland--these were looked upon with solicitude by the Bri- 
tish—were reconnoitered —and on one of (Wo Occasions Were al- 
tempted to be destroyed by landing on board their fleet. They 
have also failed to account for the movement of the whole Bri- 
tish forces down the lake, in the direction of Cleveland and 
Erie, before their defeat at Sandusky, which was attacked te 
eatisfy their Indian allies, who de:nanded the scalps and plun- 
der of the place. They have kept out of view the fact that 
Gen, Harrison had determined to retreat to the toterior, after 
burning all the gnppties which he had collected; [rjpethat he 
ordered Major Croghan to abandon and burn Fort Stephenson; 
that his refusal to obey, and failure to arrive at headquarters, 
prevented this retreat and consequent destruction of our fleet, 
millions of public stores, and exposure of five hundred miles of 
frontier to the combined enemy! 

“Both have stated that Gen Harrison never doubted that Ma- 
jor Croghan would be able to repulse an enemy of neat two 
thousand, and which they say he understood to be five thousand, 
with one hundred and thirty men, his effective force on the day 
of battle, one six-pounder with an:munition for only seven 
shots, and about forty rounds for the small arms; when the fact 
was notorious, thatGen. Harrison was heard to say during 
the siege, when the firing could be heard in his camp, speaking 
of Croghan, “the blood be on his own head; I wash my hands 
of it?’ not doubung fora moment, nor did any one with him, 
that the garrison would be cut off. 

With great respect, your obedient servani, 
JOSEPH DUNCAN. 

Col. Preston, Military Commitiee, Senate, 

I now submit a protestation issued from “Grand 
Camp Ohio Militia, August 29, 1813.” I will ark 
the Clerk to read this protestation, and I regret 
its length will prevent its introduction in my printed 
remarks; but its object and meaning will be under 
stood by the resolutions with which it concludes, 
It is signed by a number of the officers, now be- 
onging to both pollitical parties. 


The Clerk read as follows: ; 








Therefore, 

“Resolved, That we place the most implicit confidence in his 
Excellency, Return J. Meigs, ascommander-in-chief of the mi- 
itia of this State, and that we view him as a wise and judicious 
Chief Magistrate. st 

“ Resolved, That after the various requisitions and compli- 
cated demands from his Exceltency, Major General Harrison, 
we highly approve of his Exceliency, the Governor’s, conduct 
on the occasion, and fully coincide with him inthe propriety of 
leaving force sufficient to answer any er 

“Resolved, That we regret the backward state of the p 
rations was such as to exclude the troops called to the relief of 
Fort Meigs, as well those who returned as the proportion 
retained, from participating in the present campaign, for which 
they discovered eo great an anxiety, 
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“rye Resolved, That the conduct of his Excellency, the 
Commander-io-Chief, WILLIAM H. HARRISON, of the 
Northwestern Army, on this occasion, ts shrowded in mys- 
tery, and to us perfectly inexplicable. 
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esolved, That the toregoing preambie and resojutions 
be signed by the general and field officers and commandants of 
independent corps, approving the same intheir own and in be- 
half of their respeclive commands; and that acopy of the pro- 
ceedings be delivered by the Secretary to his Excellency the 
Governor,and a copy t# the printer at Franklinfon, and each 
of the printers in Chillicothe, with a request that all the 
printers in the Siate would give publicity to the sane; also 
that the same be signed by the president and attested by the Be- 
eretary.”’ 
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JAMES MANARY, 
Brigadier General, President. 
‘ Attest: 


Ezra Osnven, 
Brigade Quartermaster, Secretary. 
Ropert Lvoas, Brig. Gen. 
Jon McDonaxp, Colonel. 
James Denny, Colonel. 
WitiiaM Keys, Colonel. 
Joun Furoison, Colonel. 
Isaac Bonsgr, Coioncl. 
James Kricore, Major. 
Joun Witcer, Major. 
ALLEN TRIMBLE, Major. 
N. Beasiy, Cap 1Com’t. 
James Witson, Major. 
Presty Morais, Brig. Major. 
Joun Booos, Major. 
Wa. Rurtence, Brig. Major. 
Ricnarp Hocker, Capt. Com 
Even Fennimone, Brig. Q@, M. 
WILLIAM KEY BOND, 
Judge Advocate.” 

When the name of William Key Bond was pro- 
nounced, Mr. D. demanded of bis colleague [Mr. 
Bonn] if he was that man. 

{Mr. B. answered in the affirmative, and asked 
to explain. 

Mr. D. gave way. 

Mr. B. said, iu substance, that the officers and 
troops at Grand Camp of Ohio Militia, were disap- 
pointed at some of General Harrison’s movements. 
They were thought slow. They considered them- 
Selves neglecied, and feared they were going to be 
disappointed in an opportanity to distinguish them- 
selves in the campaign, which they had undertaken 
in the service of their country; and, without under- 
:tanding the motives which governed the movements 
of the Commander-in-chief, he had drawn up the 
protestation and resolutions which had just been 
read, and submitted them to the officers of the 
camp, who considered and adopted them, without 
a dissenting voice. He (Mr. B.) had long thought 
the officers had dore General Harrison injustice. 
Mr. B. said he was young (not over twenty-one) at 
that time. Had he had the advantage ot 
years, he would have been more capab'e of appre- 
ciating the motives of General Harrison, and his 
course would have been different. He stated that 
he held’a public communication over the signature 
of Allen Trimble, which he wished read. It was 
read, and consisted of an apology similar to that 
which Mr. B. had mace as above.] 

Mr. D. resumed. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
says he was young and inexperienced when he 
drew up this protestation and resolutions, and signed 
them. I willask himif any of the other officers, 
whose names are affixed, were older than he was. 

Mr. B. answered, yes; nearly all older than him- 
sell—some thiity, some forty years of age, and 
perhaps some upward. 

Mr. D. asked Mr. B. if he had ever betore ten- 
dered to the public a recantation of his course in 
that matter. 

Mr. B. answered in the negative. 

Mr. D. What is the date of the communication 
signed Allen Frimble? 

Mr. B. It is of the date of January, 184). 

Mr. D. said, these recantations have both been 
made since General Harrison was nominated for 
the Presidency. Had General Harrison not been 
nominated for the Presidency, they never wou!d 
have been made. It is now upwards of twenty- 
seven years since this spread of infamy overclouded 
General Harrison; and never, in alli that time, was 
this cloud attempted to be dispersed. Allen Trim- 
ble was the Governor of Ohio for four years, and 
my colleague hasSbeen a member of Congress for 
nearly six years. ‘These names, of imposing in- 
fluence, put afloat a public manifestation of the in- 
famy and disgrace that has attached to General 
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Harrison, and gave sanction to the sirocco breath 
of slander for twenty-seven years; and for 
that time has his reputation been  wither- 
ing under it, and, what is still more remark- 
able, my colleague and the ex-Governor have all 
this time been the political friends of Gen. Harrison, 
and, with him, have lab red at the Federal oar 
through all the surges and tempests of party strife. 
Isay that the infamy charged upon General Har- 
rison at Grand Camp Ohio Militia, and spread to 
the four winds through the public newspaper 
sheets, hasdwelt with and abided upon his reputa- 
tion for twenty-seven years, and if he had not been 
nominated for the Presidency, this infamy, without 
recantation or explanation, would have followed 
his reputation to the grave, and rested upon his 
memory for all time. Gentlemen, why did you 
not come out sooner with your recantations. I 
fear you are now too late. An intelligent commn- 
nity will charge you with injustice and ingratitude, 
or they will charge you with demagoguism and an 
attempt to practise a trick for political deception. 
Which horn of the dilemma do you prefer to hang 
upon? 

I think I have shown how miserably peurile the 
vain and empty Whig boast that ‘Gen. Harrison’s 
military character never was assailed until he was 
a candidate for President,” appears before the om- 
nipo’ence of truth, when it is remembered that the 
expose I have made is from Whig evidence. 
It is vainly and pompously boasted that General 
Harrison was in more battles during the 
last war than any commander in the service. 

This is not true. General Harrison was not in 
a batUe during the last war; and I defy his friends 
to point out one in which he was present, and 
acted in person. What battle was he io? ‘Tippe- 
canoe? That was no battle; it was a surprise by 
night, and a defeat of the American troops. Four 
or five hundred Indians attacked General Harri- 
son’s army, consisting of ten or fifteen hundred 
of as brave men as ever marched in defence of a 
country, in the night, when the General and his 
troops were sleeping in supposed security, and 
killed and wounded one hundred andeighty of 
Kentucky and Indiana’s choicest sons; and retired 
at break of day, with perhaps the loss of forty or 
fifty killed and wounded. The fact that the Indians 
retired at day break does not warrant the charge 
of defeat upon them. ‘The attack and retreat they 
made was according \o their mode of warfare. In 
the surprise of Tippecanoe, General Harrison end 
his men fought bravely; and, under all the circum- 
stances, so far as the surprise was concerned, did 
honor to the American arms and to American 
chivalry. But let no man so far disgrace the 
memory of those who fell, and the reputation of 
those who survived the battles of Monmouth, Bun- 
ker Hill, Lexington, Trenton, and many others 
of the Revolution, by calling that a batile anda 
victory, whic) was a surprise and a defeat. It is 
a perversion of terms, and if spoken in any 
other spirrit than that of gratitude and na- 
tional pride, in or out of this country, will 
bring ridicule and derision upen bim who 
speaks it. I say that General Harrison and 
his troops fought bravely at the surprise of Tippe- 
canoe, anil say so in pride and gratitude; so says 
a nation, in the same spirit. 

But General Harrison has been censured for 
permitting the enemy to select his camp ground. 
He has been censured for permitting himself to 
be deceived by the friendly pretensions of the 
enemy. He has been censured for not causing a 
breastwork to be raised as a security against sur- 
prise. 

But above all, General Harrison has been cen- 
sured for encamping his troops on a narrew piece 
of ground, so surrounded with a deep marsh as al- 
most to cut off retreat in case of surprise. Skill 
to avoid ambuscades and defiles, and in the jadi- 
cious selection of camp grounds, have always been 
considered among the best marks of a prudent and 
wise General. 

The incautious manner in which Sempronius 
permitted Hannibal to lead him and the Roman 
troops info an ambuscade, by which they were de- 
feated, and almost ail cut off at the batile of 
Trebia, has ever been considered unwise and fa- 
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tally imprudent, and has fixed to the memcry of 
Sem pronius the character of fiery zeal, rather than 
useful bravery. Many other fatal instances coyjg 
be named of like imprudence. 

These are matters, so far as they relate to the 
battle of Tippecanoe, I know nothing about. | 
was a boy at the time, and six or seven hundred 
miles from the scene of action. I have no prac. 
tical knowledge of the matter; nor have I the ad. 
vantages of the military skill, experience, anq 
learning, of the two hundred and thirty-nine 
members who surround me, all of whom my eo). 
league [Mr. Corwin] informs us are colonels and 
generals; for | have never been a fourth corporal, 
i must leave the decision of the matter to 
those who were actors at that time, and to such 
expezience as that of my colleague, [Mr. C.] who 
informs us that he is acolonel. But with all my 
inexperience, | will venture one opinion, and that 
is, if the Indians had commenced the work of 
death two. hoars sooner; or if they had had the 
Joshua who commanded the armies of Israel and 
Gibeon against the five kings of the Amorites, to 
have commanded the sun to stand still two hours, 
and thereby given them two hours more of dark- 
ness to have performed the work of death, Gene- 
ral Harrison, and every man of his army, would 
have been cutoff. Not a man, in a!l probability, 
would have been left to relate the fatal and 
bloody story. So much for the “Battle of Tippe- 
canoe,” of which General Harrison is sung the 
hero ! 

Where do we find Gen. Harrison nex!? In the 
battle of the river Raisin? No: he was not in that 
battle; but there were some circumstances in rela- 
tion to Gen. Harrison, associated with that unfor- 
tunate battle and massacre, that I have heard 
talked of, which, if they existed, are not very fa- 
vorable to the General; but as [ have no practical 
knowledge of them, I will agree, if his friends will 
do the same, to say nothing about them, and by 
such an agreement Gen. Harrison will not be the 
loser. But Iam to'd Gen. Harrison was in Fort 
Meigs when it was attackeJ; be it so: he was, and 
conducted himself well, and behaved bravely; but 
that was asiege and a defence: it was no battle. 
Was Gen. Harrison a participa'or in the gallant 
defence of Fort Stephenson? No. Governor Dun- 
can’s letter informs us that “he ordered Maj. Cro- 
ghan to burn the post, with all the munitions and 
stores, and retreat, without delay, to headquar- 
ters.” Croghan refused to obey; on the contrary, 
continued his zealous and patriotic efforts to 
put the fort in a proper state of detence. 
The fort was attacked in the manner, and 
by the force, as described in the letter which you 
have heard read. The defence of Fort Stephenson 
was one of the most brilliant affairs recorded in 
American history; and earned its commander, and 
those who fought with him, never fading glory. 
That defence was the first which did true and un- 
varnished honor on the frontier \o the American arms. 
It revived the hopes and lifted from despair the 
whole Northwest, and was the first effectual check 
the haughty and savage foe met. Major Croghan 
and his brave officers and men have met a reward 
in the affections and gratitude of a nation. Be it 
remembered that the defence of Fort Stephenson, and 
all the honor and glory that attended it was in di- 
rect violation of the express orders of General Har- 
rson. If Major Croghan is entitled to the unmea- 
sured gratitude of the American people, the song 
of praise to General Harrison will be weak. 


What is the next battle in which we may look 
for General Harrison? The battle of the Thames? 
Yes, he was there; and of his conduci there I have 
no faultto find; nor would I name it, except in 
his praise, but for some communications now afloat, 
evidently staried for the base, mean, and unhal- 
lowed purpose of crowning General Harrison 
with the laure's which Colonel Johnson reaped 
in blood on the plains of the Thames. De- 
graded indeed must that party be, when the crip- 
pled veteran must be robbed of bis honors, and be 
permited to sink in forgetfulness to the grave, with 
his body covered with wounds received oa the 
field of battle in his country’s cause, for the base 
purposes cf party. The glorious battle of the 
Thames occupies one of the brightest and proudest 
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of American history. I's history is not bet- 
ter known than the fact that Cul. R. M. Jchnson is 
tshero. If ingratitude could palsy the tongue, he 
woald be made dumb who would deny him the 
name of hero and the corquerer of the Thames. 
The indignation of a proud and grateful nation 
will rest upon the wretch who will attempt to rob 
or sieal the escuicheon dedicated by a nation’s gra- 
titade to Col. R. M. Johnson for his bravery, gal- 
iantry, and patriotism, in the battle of the Thames. 
Sir, in that batile he gained laurels which do him 
the highest honor in life and will adorn his memo- 
ry ia death, while there is a free American on 
whose lips his name can dwell. Who ever before 
heard Gen. Harrison called the Hero of the 
Thames? Why, the phrase, ‘‘Col. Johnson, the He- 
roof the Thames,” is so identified with American 
onunciation, that no tongue of the present gene- 
ration can be taught to pronounce the name of 
Gen. Harrison, as a substitute for Col. Johnson, 
by prefixing it to ‘‘Hero of the Thames.” 

Sir, this base attempt at robbery of the 
honors ef Co!. Johnson necessarily compels me 
to ask your attention a few moments while I at- 
tempt a short description of the battle of the 
Thames, and the several parts that Gen. Harrison 
and Col. Johnson performed in it. 

As it is not my purpose to give a history of the 
Jast war, nor of the march of the Northwestern ar- 
my from Fort Malden to the river Thames, I will 
commenc? my description on the battle ground; and 
as it is the relative claims toe honor of Gen. Harri- 
son and Col. Johnson that are at issue, my descrip- 
tion shall be principally with reference to them. 

The enemy was overtaken by the American 
troops, on the river Thames, about a mile and a 
half below the Moravian towns. The British re- 
gulars, in number six or seven hundred, were 
stretched across a narrow piece of ground, with the 
river on their left, and a long deep narrow swamp 
on their right. The Indians were posted on the 

right of the British on the other side of the swamp, 
commencing at the edge of the swamp and extend- 
ing to the right in the form of a half moon. 

Colone! Johnson, with his mounted regiment, 
first overtook the enemy, and were in advance 
of the infantry some three or four miles. As soon 
as the enemy was overtaken, and his position 
known, General Harrison, who was with the in- 
fantry, was informed thereof. As soon as Colonel 
Johnson discovered the enemy, and his position, he 
formed his troops in charging columns, except 
one company of spies, which was dismounted, 
and stretched across between the river and the 
swamp in open order before the charging columns, 
and fronting the British line. At the moment this 
form of attack was executed, General Harrison ar- 
rived; and, upon consultation with Colonel John- 
son, permitted him to charge the enemy, and re- 
turned himself to the infantry, which was about a 
mile at that time in the rear. When Genera! Har- 
rison left Colone! Johnson, it was supposed that the 
swamp could not be crossed. Consequently, the 
a'tack could not be made upon the Indians and 
British at the same time. It was therefore agreed 
that Colonel Johnson should be permitied to fight 
the British alone, first, because there was not room 
for the cavalry and infantry to fight at the same 
time, and secondly, because infantry and cavairy 
cannot fight together othe same ground at the 
same time. After General Harrison left Colonel 
Johnson, the latter discovered that the swamp could 
be crossed. Colonel Johnson then ordered his 
brother, Lieutenant Colonel James Johnson, to take 
command of the first battalion, and attack the Bri- 
tish at the sound of the bugle, when he at the same 
moment would attack the Indians. Cvlone] John- 
son crossed the swamp with the second battalion, 
and, by three charging columns, made the attack 
on the Indians at the same moment that his brother 
James attacked the British, both at the sound of the 
bugle. In less than fifteen minutes after the charge 
was made on the British, they surrendered; they 
were ordered to stack their arms, and were con- 
ducted by James Johnson prisoners of war to Gen. 
Harrison, and delivered to him at the head of the 
infantry, a milein the rear of the batile. By per- 
mission of General Harrison, James Johnson re- 
turned and joined his brother, Celonel Richard, 
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who was siill fighting, and engaged with his batta- 
lion in the fight with the Indians. I have stated 
that Col. Richard M. Johnson made the atiack on 
the Indians by three charging columns, but that 
mode of attack proved unsuccessful, owing to the 
th:cket or underbrush and other obstructions which 
covered the ground, which made horses useless. 
The men were ordered to dismount, and fight the 
Indians in their own way, and in that way the bat- 
tle was finished, and victory obtained. 

At the onset of the battle Colonel Johnson was 
atthe head of what was called the forlorn hope, 
(twenty select men) and thathope infront of the 
charging columns. On the charge, and at the first 
fire, every man ofthat hope was cut off or un- 
horsed, except the Colonel himself, (and one other,) 
who received several wounds. After they were 
dismounted, Col. Johnson still continued in the 
front of the battle, and between his men and the 
Indians, until he came in contact with Tecumseh, 
and shot him. When theIndians saw their Chief 
fall, they took flight, and were pursued by Major 
Thompson for some distance. Colonel Johnson 
sunk under his wounds, and was borne from the 
field. 

Where was General Harrison during this ac- 
tion? My colleague [Mr. Corwin] says, that he 
was in the rear, where he ought to have been; but 
some of the demagogues and hired minions of the 
day, say “that he wasin the heatof the battle, 
and in all parts of it.’ The statement of one fact 
will place that falsehood in its proper place. 

Co!. Johnson received five balls through his 
body and limbs. His clothes and accoutrements 
were perforated and cut from head to foot with 
balls, and the charger which he rode received 
fifteen wounds by rifle bal!s, of which he died 
in a few minutes after the action was over. 
How wes it, then, if General Harrison was 
“jin the heat of the battle, and in every part 
of it,” that be came of without the smell of powder 
upon his garments. His escape must have been 
as miraculous as the escape of Daniel from the 
den of hungry lions, and of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, from the fiery furnace. The day of 
miracles has passed. General Harrison was not 
‘in the heat of the battle of the Thames, and every 
part of it,” and he had about as much to do with 
comman1 in the action as John Rogers who was 
burnt at the stake. 

Co'onel R. M, Johnson commanded in the battle 
of the Thames. 

“Colonel R. M. Johnson is the hero of the 
Thames.” 

I believe that General Harrison did his duty. 
But it is casting a dark reflection on General Har- 
rison to say that he was in the heat of the 
battle with ‘‘Goverror Shelby and his infantry.” 
All the fighting was done on a square of not more 
than the fourth of a mile. If the infantry were 
present, why were the Indians not taken prisoners. 
If General Harrison could have crossed the 
swamps, and did not he was highly to blame for 
permitting a single battalion to fight twelve or 
fifteen hundred Indians, near an hour. If he did 
cross the swamp with the infantry, and he and they 
were actually in the fight, that strips the battle 
ef all its briliancy, and the American arms of 
honor; for all the Indians; eseaped, except what 
fell. If the dragroons were fighting the 
Indians for near an hour in close grapple, 
why were the infantry not ordered to surround 
the Indians, and take them prisoners? Sir, at- 
tempt to rob Colonel Jobnson and his gallant regi- 
ment of the glory of that battle, and that moment 
you run into inexplicable difficuities, and bring dis- 
grace upon the American arms, and dishonor upen 
the commander. The history of the battle of the 
Thames had better be permitted to stand as it is, 
and as the world understands it. The political 
cause of General Harri-on will not be advanced 
by violating tru:h, justice, and honor. The Ame- 
rican people, ever ready to mete the reward of 
gratitude to those who defend their country in. he 
hour of peril, have also the capacity and discrimi: 
nation to award justice and honor to whom justice 
and honor are due. 

The gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Crary,] in 
his remarks, thought that, in the confusion and tur- 
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| moil of the surprise of Tippecanoe, the command- 
| 1g General should have been at his teat, where he 
| might have been found by the officers who seught 

his orders. To this my colleague (Col. Corwin] 
took exceptions, and favored us with many illastra- 
tions and examples to prove that the commanding 
General should be at the head of his army, and in 
the front of the battle; but when he was forced to ad- 
mit that General Harrison was in the rear of the 
battle of the Thames, with the infantry, he assured 
us, withoul any explanation or qualification, that 
that was the proper place for the commanding Ge- 
neral. J believe, under all the circumstances, it 
was the proper place for General Harrison. These 
circumstance: I have attempted to explain, though 
my colleague Jefi us without explanation. I will 
altempt some illustrations to prove that the rear of 
an army has not always been the position which 
commanding Gener.ls have occupiei in time of 
battle. 

In the great battle of Thymbrea between Cyrus 
and Croesus, in which the whole power of the 
Persians and Medes was arrayed against the Ly- 
dians and Assyrians, after Cyrus had finished the 
order of attack, and was prepared to make the 
onset, he drank a little wine, poured some upon the 
ground as a libation to the gods, mounted his horse 
in the front of his army, and called out, ‘‘Follow 
me.’ He continued to fight in front of the army 
until the battle was finished. 

Alexander the Great commanded ia person the 
right wing of his army against the Persians at the 
battle of the Granicus; he was the first to enter 
the river, and to meet and encounter the enemy 
on the other side. He continued to fight in the 
front ranks until victory was his. 

The same Alexander was the first to mount the 
walls of Odyracea and plunge himself into the 
thickest of the enemy, when his army stormed that 
city. 

Hannibal fought in the front ranks of the battle 
Canne. 

In the celebrated battle between Cesar and Pom- 
pey, the former was in the front ranks from the 
commencement of the engagement until the latter, 
with his troops, was routed. 

Miltiades fought in person at the head and 
front of his army against the Persians, in the 
memorable battle ef Marathon. 

But later, (and my colleague brings it to my 
mind,) when Napoleon attempted to pass a bridge 
at Lodi, his troops were cut off as fast as they were 
marched up, column after column. He rushed to 
the head of the foremost column, in the midst of 
the thickest fire, seized the standard, amd ordered 
his treops to follow him. So, sir, commanding 
generals have not always posted themselves in the 
rear at the time of battle. 

I would not have presented these illustrations 
with a view to apply them to General Harrison’s 
position at the battle of the Thames, only that my 
colleague seemed desirous of turning his pesition 
to some political advantage, by assigning the rear. 
as the proper place for him. 

My colleague seemed to Jay claim to the Presi- 
dency for General Harrison, because his history 
covered a great part of the history of this country. 
That argument, of itself, has but little weight in it. 
Some of the basest and most perfidious wretches 
that ever disgraced the image of man, and the 
vilest scourges that ever lived to curse the hu- 
man family, have occupied the largest portion 
of history, and their names, though known in 
infamy alone, stand foremost on the records of hu- 
man history. Itis not the historical recollections 
of any man that secures to him respect and confi- 
dence in his own day. The man who has rendered 
services, civil or military, will find those services 
written in the hearts of his countrymen, and their 
affectionate remembrance will be transmitted to 
their posterity. If General Harrison has rendered 
services to his country which have not been can- 
celled, there is always a spirit of gratitude identi- 
fied with, and forming a part of, the very natare of 

he American people, to reward them whenever 

the demand is made, so that it be not at the ex- 
nse or political principle. 

a eee Harrison uncancelled claims upon 

his country, and what are their character? If they 
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are pecuniary, present them. Are they upen the 
gratitude of the people? If so, how ar: they to be 
liquidated? By a sacrifice of all political principle 
on the part of the Democracy of this country, do 
you suppose? No, sir. The Republicans of this 
country hold theic Democratic princip'es too sacred 
to barter them off in gratitude for any man’s servi- 
ces, however valuable they may have been. If 
General Jackson, at any time in the zenith of his 
popularity, with all tse brilliancy and glory 
that surrounded his name, and ali bis transcen- 
dent services that constituted his country’s boast, 
with all the unmeasured and unmeas rable flow 
of national gratitude in his favor, had, in the 
course of his political career, deserted or aban- 
‘ doned one of the fundamental principles of Demo- 
cracy, the Republican party would have abandoned 
him politically, though they would have retained 
their gratitude for his services. Nor, sir, if the 
Father of our Country were to rise from the tomb 
and walk forth amongst us, demanding of the Re- 
publican party a sacrifice of their principles at the 
shrine of gratitude, it would be denied him. Grati- 
tude is one thing with the Democracy, and political 
principle is another—the latter never can be sa- 
crified to the former. But more of this before I 
close. 

I desire to inquire if the Federal party are sin- 
cere in their manifestations of gratitude to General 
Harrison for his military services. I have before 
exposed their inconsistency in relation to their sup- 

ort of a military chieftain for the Presidency; but 

now desire to know whether all this show has 
any foundation in gratitade. Gratitade is one of 
the noblest principles that claims a residence in the 
human bosom, while hypocrisy is one of the vilest 
that corrupts the heart of man. And now, sir, | 
fearlessly assert, that all this parade of gratitude for 
the military services of General Harrison is fiction 
and flummery; it is the result of contemptible de- 
magogaism and corrupt hypocrisy for the purposes 
of party deception. You have neither confidence 
in the skill and gaalifications of Gen. Harrison, 
nor gratitude fur his services, 


I say you have no confidence in his skill or qualificati ms, and 
having none yourselves, (you, the Federal leaders,) you believe 
secretly that the American people have none; hence it is you 
deem it necessary, asa substitute for the want of confidence, to 
thatch the country with certificates, thick and numerous as 
leaves in autuinn. Why, sir, [hold a speech in my hand—a long 
speech—made and published by my colleazue, (Mr. Goopve, | 
literally made up of certificates, to prove that General Harrison 
has done some service to his country. So it is with every speech 
made here: one halfof the contents of every Federal newspa- 
per consists in certificates of General Harrison's military ser- 
vices, Every wind that whistles past us rattles with certifi- 
cates, paper resolves, dinner-party harangues, and stuinp ora 
tions, all to prove that the Federal candidate for the Presidency 
has been a General—has Jone service to his country—ani is 
now a military chieftain; all of which, with thereflecting man, 
only goes to prove thal the manufacturers of those certificates be- 
lieve that the man for whom (hey are certifying has Ince or no 
hold on the contidence and affections of the people. If General 
Harrison has rendered services of such a character as to entiile 
him to the first office in the gift of the American people, do you 
suppose they don’t know it? If he hasnot rendered such _ser- 
vice, do you suppose you can manufacture a pasieboard Gene- 
ral out of shinplaster certificates, and pass him off for a milita 
ry chieftain? If you do, you will find yourselves as much mis- 
taken as you were in the political effects of John Binus’s coffin 
handbilis. 4 y 

Sir, Lthink your array of certificates degrades General Har- 
rison. If1 were his political friend, as I am his personal, I 
would deprecate and denounce your certificate system asdegra- 
ding and politically impolitic. As it is with me, I say General 
Harrison deserves beter and more dignified treatment. By 
such a course oftreatment, you fasten upon hisname in life, 
and his memory in death, the odious cognomen of “the certifi- 
eate General.” If you are sincere in your demonstrations of 

ratitude for the services of General Harrison, why did you 
et them sleep, almost without no‘ice, for more than a quarter 
ofa century?) Why did you let one entire ceneration pass 
away, axl part of another, without even waking them up by 
the chundering artillery, in celebration of the “battle of Tippe- 
canoe?” Whoever heard of the celebration of the * battle of 
Tippecanoe,” until after the lapse of more than a quarter ofa 
ceuiury? Why did you let General Harrison giide down the 
hill of time to its very horizon, before you once thought of 
gladdening his heart by demonstrations of gratitude for his 
perilous services in “the ba/tieof Tippecanoe?” Now when 
he is treading on the broken and decayed planks of the bridge of 
time, when the clouds of night begin to thicken about 
his head—when the death be!] of Uireescore and ten 
begins to ring ia bis ears, just when the D vine lease for 
the longest life of manis about to expire, and just when, ac- 
cording to the terms of that lease, he musttake hisleap from the 
horizon of time to eternity; just when, wit) all your demonstra- 
tuons of gratitude, ifeven accompanie | with artillery’s loudest 
thunderivg peals, you can hardly quicken the pulsation of the 
relaxed, time-worn artery, as it drives the stream: of life slug 
gishly along its quivering channel, you commence celebrating 
“the battle of rippers » You are not, sincere, I repeat 
All your outward demonstrations of gratitude are nothing but 
cant and hypectisy, worthy of a demagogue ani! a reckless and 
unprincipled faction, who stand prepared to seize and poasess 
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yourselves of power, even at the sacrifice of the principles of 
your Government and the prostrauion of your free insututions, 
It is power and office you are hunting after, as the hungry hye- 
na howls across the sultry desert of Sahara. F : 

But are you sincere; and do you really waat to cast your 
suffrage for a military man? Then | preseut you the name of 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson. He isa candidate not for the 
first office in your gift, but forthe second. He has done ser- 
vicetohiscountry He has distinguished himself asa states- 
man in the Cabinet, and asa soldier inthe field. His name 
stands foremost of all now living in the history of his county’s 
praise. His civil life has been devoted to his country’s highest 
interests. The free institutionso! the Government have ever 
received a steady and powerful support from his hand while in 
the councils ofthe nation. The claimsof the Revoluuonary 
soldier have always had his strictestattention, While a mem- 
ber of Congress, histime. his talents, and his influence, have 
been devoted to that remnant, who linger in lite and old age, 
only to link the living with the dead, and to tell with living lips, 
anda warm heart, the stories of the Revoluuon. The never 
ceasing praise of the soldier’s widow and the soldier’s orphan 
are hus. His heart ts formed of kindness, and melts at the de- 
miand of charity and need. His home is the home of the poor 
man. His table standsspread for the hungry, and his purse 
isever opento the purposes ofcharity and humanity. Then 
Col, Johnson has some civil claims upon your suffrage. He is 
the friend of the human family; will you cast him your suf- 
frage. No, he must bea military man these chivalroustimes, 
and in this Federal day of military jubilee. But he too is a 
military chieftain. He foughtin the same war with General 
Harrison. He fought the enemy two to one on the plains of 
the Thames; conquered and carne off victorious, covered with 
wounds. “He isthe heroof the Thumes.”’ 

His deeds of daring, bravery, aud patriotism, are recorded in 
the hearts of an affectionate peeple; the song of praise and a 
nation’s gratitude are his. His claims present themselves not 
on monuments, or slabs of marble, nor need you turn to hisio- 
ry’s page for them—they live in the bosom of freemen—they 
animate the grateful hearts of freemen, and dwell in delight 
upon the lips of those who love tw praise their country. He 
comes not enveloped in a cloud of shinplaster ceruficates to 
prove he has fought his country’s battles. No, sir; the hacked 
weapons of our country’s foe, the bones of the enemy that 
hleach on the plains of the Thames, a limping gait, and a body 
covered with deep wounds aad scars receives in deadly conflict, 
hardly yet cicatrized, are his certificates. The manly and no- 
ble indignation of a proud people would be the reward, and rest 
upon him who would attempt to establish Colonel Johnson’s 
services in the field or the cabinet by paper certificates—such 
a one would be spurned from his presence, scouted from socie- 
ty, and held in contempt. Tsay the scars that cover his body 
are hiscertificates. Hts certificates will go down to the grave 
with him; but they willlive in memery while an American 
heart beats in love for its country and until the tongue that 
praises is struck dumb. 

Will you (the Feueralists) cast your suifrages for Colonel 
Johnson for the second office in your gift? No, you will not. 
The epitaph of “poor John Woods” will cover every ticket tiat 
Colonel Johnson will receive from the tapered fingered Federal 
Bank Abolition Whigs at the next Presidential cleciion. 

There have been times when the reckless ambition of party 
gave way to the full sway of merited gratitude, when all 
were prepared to award to merit herdue. At the fierce and 
bloody bate of Ihoma, between the Massineans and the 
Lacademonians, two individuals who had distinguished them- 
selves most inthe batile on the sideof the Massineans, afier 
the close of the battle, were competitors for the prize of glory 
and honor. They were Avistomenes avd Cleonis. The for- 
merhad slain a great many of the enemy, and d’stinguished 
himself in a most signal manner; but came out of the fight 
without wounds or the loss of blood. Cleonis had distinguisticd 
himself equafly with his competitor, and slain an equal num- 
ber of the enemy; but was so covered with wounds, and such 
was his loss ot blood, that he had to be carried from the field 
Eachargued his case befoie the court military in presence 
uf the whole army. Cleonis founded bis claims upon the 
great number of the enemyhe had elain, and the number of 
wounds with which he was covered, were so many ceriificvles 
of his bravery. Aristomenes contended that he had displayed as 
much conrage, and slain as many ofthe enemy as his competitor, 
and had borne Aim on his shoulders in his helplesscondition from 
the field, and he was sorry to find that Cleonis should want grati- 
tude. Cleonis replied, that if Aristomenes ha.l endangered his 
person as much ashe had, he was very fortunate in escaping 
unhurt; and that his ca: rying him off the ficld only showed his 
strength of body, not his courage. Aristomenes rejoined, that 
the factof his having the skill and power to ward off the blows 
of his adversaries was to his credit, rather than to his disad- 
vantage, and ought to be so considered. If it was by cowardice 
(and that no one woul! charge upon him) he saved himself 
from wounds, he ought, inleed, to be on his trial for punish- 
ment and infamy. 

Tae friends ef General Harrison and the friends of Colonel 
Johnson have placed them before the American people, and 
contend,on their behalf, for each, the award of glory and honor 
gained in the battle of the Thames. Colonel Johnson com- 
manded, fought, slew the enemy, conquered, and was berne off 
the field, covered with wounds, and sinking from the loss of 
blood. General Varrison did not com:nand, did not fight, and 
left the field without wounds, orloss of blood. To which wil! 
you award the honor, Cleonis or Aristomenes? 

No, sir: Colonel Johnson will receive no Federal votes, not 
even for the second office in your gift, while General Harrison 
will receive every Federal vote in the Union for the first 
office. 

It is not military fame nor civil services that vou are trying 
to reward; your great object is to overthrow a Democratic Ad- 
ministration, and establish a Federal Administration. You 
are emphatica ly the Feceral party } care net what name 
you periodically assume to yourselves, You are the same 
party who endeavored to strip the Siates of all sovereignty and 
independence, and establish a central and consolidated Federal 
Government, at the commencement of cur political Union. 
You are the same party that passed and maintained the odious 
and disgraceful alien and sedition laws. You are the same 
party who, from the commencement of the Government to this 
day, have been exerting yourselves to the exteat of your pow- 
ers and abilities to fix upon this nation and this people a great 
central moneyed power in the character «f a National Bank, 
the tendeney and natare of which is to establish two distinct or- 
deis of society, and make the one hewers of wood and drawers 
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of water to the other. You are the same party, with some i 

dividual exceptions, who were opposed to the last war aia 
Great Britain, and will be to thenext. You are the same party 
who were arcayed against the eleciion and administration q 
Thomas Jefferson, and to every other Democratic Adn, 
uion from that me to this. You are the same pa ty who hay, 
ever held in contempt the free exercise of the elective franchise 
and sneer atthe rigiit of instruction, and have more than ones 
violated both. Caricature, slander, and falsehood, were 4, 
means by which you electioneered against Thomas Jay, 
ferson; and they are the means by which you electioneer noy 
and have from that time to this. , 

Thomas Jefferson was denounced as an atheist, and many of 

the good and unsuspecting people were taught to believe that if 
he shou'd be elected President of the United States, al! the py. 
lic houses dedicated to the worship of God would be turned into 
houses of infamy and debauchery. That the Jand would be 
overspread with French infidelity, and all the Bibles would + 
burnt; and so strong were these impressions enforced, that ma 
ny of the pious matrons, on hearing of the election of Thoms 
Jefferson, hid their Bibles in hollow trees, in the woods Ce. 
ricature! Yes, sir,l hold in my hand a caricatnre entit a 
“Modern Philanthropy, or The Age of Reason,” and “dedi 
cated respectfully to L'um Jefferscn, Tom Paine, the devil 
and Black Ball.” { ” 
_ In this caricature, you see Thomas Jefferson is represented 
in the act of cowhiding an old lady, with a grasp by the throat 
so tight, that her eye balls are started from their sockets, her 
tongue lolled out, and she upon her knees, with her arms 
sireiched out in an imploring attitude; her Bible is under hu 
foot. 

Tom Paine is represented as having one hand on Jeffersen’s 
shoulder, and the other stretched out, with his Age of Reason 
init, Black Sall stands on the right, and the Sait mountain js 
seen at a distance through the windew. Yes, sir, one of the Fe. 
deval modes of electioneering at that day, was by degradin, 
caricatures, ever considered, since the dawn of civilization 
the basest and meanest mode of libelling. So, too, it was tlie 
Federal mode of electioneering in 1824, and 1828. holdin my 
hand one of John Binns’s coffin handbills, on which, you see, jg 
represented eighteen coffins, said on the bill to correspond with 
the number of innocent and unoffending persons that Genera) 
Jackson murdered, either himself, or caused to be shot. Also 
a short biographical sketch of the life and death of those unfor. 
tunate victims of General Jackson’s barbarity, each concluding 
with a verse or two of solemn poetry, set to the tune of O14 
Hundred. Here, also, is the tomb of “Poor John Woods.” 
with his epitaph written. This was one of the Federal modes 
of electioneering in 1824 and 1828; and 1t is one of the Federal 
modes now of electioneering. I hold in my hand a caricature, 
which represents Mr. Van Buren by the body ef a reptile, with 
the head ofa man, winding his way up a steep rock, and Gene. 
ral Jackson by the body of a tortoise and the head ef a man, de. 
scending from the top of the same rock, with the inscription up 
derneath— 

“High places in Government, like steep rocks, only acces: 
sible to eagles and reptiles.” 

Yes, sir, caricature is one of the modes of electioneering now 

The federal party now are the same party called the Fede 
ralists in 1798—their principles are the same, and their base 
and slanderous move of elec:ioneering is the same. Tens of 
thonsands and hundreds of thousands of these vile panders oj 
falsehood and slander have been tranked by Whig members, 
and sent from this Capito! by mail, at the public expense, and 
distributed all over the Union to advance the cause of the “log 
cahin candidate” for the Presidency. How often have the 
pe iple rebuked such base conduct— such degrading attempts a 
insult upon their understanding! When will these Whigs lear 
wisdom; when will they learn to appreciate the intelligence o/ 
the people? 

General Harrison has been prescnied as the available cand: 
date by the Whigs. What makes him available? Is it be 
cause heis a military man? Ifitis intended he shall be avai 
able by the Demorracy, he wants another requisite. He mus 
bea Democrat. Genera! Jackson was elected President, 
merely because he was a mulitary nian, not merely because ly 
had rendered ivanscendent military services to his country 
her darkest hour and greatest peril, but because he wasa De 
mocrat, andhad always been identified with the Democrat 
party. General Harrison refuses to inform us what his polit 
cat principles are at this time.and what his viewsare in rela 
tion to the great questions that interest this country at thy 
time, and his political conscience keepers refuse to answe 
forhim. We must, therefore, be governed in this matter ty 
circumstances. John Randolph called Gen. Harrison a Federal 
ist to his face in Congress,and said that he (Harrison) was a (riew! 
to the Federal black cockade administration of old John Adam: 
General Harrison did not Ceny the former, and he virtually ad 
mitted the latter. To my knowlege. and to the knowledge ofall 
who have known him as JT have, General Harrison has been 
acting with the Federal party for twenty years, and sustaining 
all their measures, principles, and policy. I know him to have 
been in favor of the recharter of the Bank of the United Staies| 
I know him to have been opposed to the removal of the deposit 
of the public money from the Bank of the United States and the 
brinches thereof. He is opposed to a separation of the Govern: 
ment from the rotten, tottering, and swindling banking inst 
tutions of this day; consequently, he is opposed to the es 
tablis:ment of an independent, constitutienal, and natonal 
Treasniy. Like the party to which he belongs, and whos 
candidate he is, he is in favor of a high protective tariff, 
shinplasier currency, a national debt, surplus revenue, and 
splended schemes of internal improvement, and consequent!y 
impost taxes. In short, he is in favor of the Hamiltonian sys 
tem of policy; a sysiem by which two hundred millions of the 
British debt have been saddled upon this country and this peo 
ple, and under which the commercial community are now 
groaning; a splendid Government, an aristocratic order, and 4 
poor people, will be the ofispring of such a policy. 

Are we to be told that the present State debts, which have 
pro luce.! the scarcity of money and the depressed price of pro 
duce which now exist, grew out of the roticy of this or the last 
National Administration? These Admir istrations have had abou 
as much te do with the State detis, and the Strate improve. 
men's which have created the cebts, as the Government 0 
Spain. 

Are ve to be told that the system of credit and the use of rx 
per money, which are the parents of all the embarrassment! 
pecugaiary and commercial. had their origin with this or the 
Yast Administration? Whiy, sir, it has been acardinal ne 
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tministration, to establish a sound, uniform, and 

esutuional currency, by which that very policy, so 


rqicions t0, and destructive of, our best interests, would be 

down. I mean the banking paper and credit system, which 

" e source and fountain of ail our difficulties and embarrass- 
jon andasystem which had its origin with the financial 
Mininistration of Alexander Hamilton, and the introduction of 
his Nation! Bank and credit policy. The struggle now be- 
ween the two great contending parues, is whether the Hamil- 
qian Bank credit and paper cutrency system s%all be revived, 
oufirmed, and fastened upon this country, with all the train 
evils which have, and will again, follow such a 
sem, such as @ national debt, heavy impost taxes, 
po ynsound currency, bank suspensions, bank iailures, and 
bank plow-ups, paper contractions and paper expansions, 
high prices Lo day and low prices to-morrow, &c. or shall we 
esaviish a sound and walform currency, the currency contem- 
plaied by the patriots of the Revolution and the framers of the 
Constitution, and a Currency, too, that will enforce regularity 1n 
gale, foreiga and domestic, and unilermity in the prices of 
every article of bargtin aod barter! Shall we limit our revenue 
othe Wants of the Govesnment, and keep our public improve- 
penis and expenditures within our means, and within the con 
giutional powers of Congress? In short, is it not better that 
ge should have a limited Government, with free instituuions—a 
ror Government, and a rich people? ; 

The question now is, General Harrison. a National Bank, a 
eplendid Government, poor people, a shinplaster currency, and 
apriviledzed order, against Martin Van Buren, a sound cur- 
recy, an Independent Treasury, (independeat of the banks,) 
rigid economy, a poor Government, a rich people, and equal 
rights. Which side do you take, sir? and as I cannot answer that 
question, Twill ell you which side I take; I go for Kindethook, 
and the Independent Treasury; I go withthe hard handed indus- 
try;1 go with those who depend upon their own resources for their 


o 


wing; the farmer and the mechanic, all of which constitute. 


the Democracy of this country and of every other. Yes, sir, I 
gowith them against Gen. Harrison, a National Bank, and the 
modern Whig party, Whoare made up of 


Coxcom)s and dandies, and loafers and nibblers; 
Shavers and blackiegs, and prdlers and scribblers: 
Bankers and brokers, and cunning buffo ns; 
Thieves that steal milions, and thieves that steal spoons; 
Rascalsin ruffles, and rascals in rags; 

Beggars in coaches, and beggars on naga; 

Quackets and doctors, with scalpels and squills; 
Pettifoggers and lawyers, with green bags and bills; 
Shylocks unfeeling, and dealers in stocks; , 

Some dashing fine ladies! in splendid silk frocks. 
Such is the crew that for Harrison bellows, 

Always excepting some very fine fellows. 

Do you desire to know the feelings of the Western people in 
relation to Harrison, Jackson, Johnson, and their relative ser- 
vices} Icantell you. Ifa Western man is asked his opinion 
Genera! Harrison, his answer will be, nineteen times out 
of twenty, that General Harrison is a very good man, and was 
atolerable General. He has done his country some service, and 
that perhaps he discharged his official duties in the last war, 


about as wellas could be expected, ail circumstances 
considered. This, sir, I repeat, will be the gene- 
ral answer. In some instances a_ higher opinion 


will be expressed—in some instances a lower one. My 
colleagues on this floor, Whigs and Democrats, will bear me out 
in what I say; but when you hear Jackson and Johnson named, 
they are named in praise and song, in affection and pride. Yes, 
sir, in praise and song. Were you ever ata corn shucking in 
the West? If you were, you never left 1t without hearing the 
woo} hat and linsey hunting-shirt boys sing— 


Mary Rogers are a case, 

And so are Sally Thernson, 
General Jackson are « horse, 
And so are Colonel Johnson. 


Tsee, sir, in some of the Western Whig papers, the name 
“Harrison Democrats”? Thisisa new vame under the sun. 
Well, sir, as the world grows older names will increase. 
New names will ron part passu with the world’s age ard 
with the cunning and trickery of Federalism. “Harrison 
Democrats” in the West are like the Frenchman’s flea: 
when you attempt to pnt you finger on them they are 
not there. “Harrison Democrats” may ve put inthe list 
with mermaids, sea scrpents, and unicorns, They are 
names in fancy, fiction, and poeiry. Sir, if you can catch a 
“flarrison Democrat,” take Lien to Ohio and exhibithim. 1 
would alvise you also to accompany the exhibition with a 
Whig buffven that can jump “Jim Crow’? to the music of the 
psalter, tambarine, and the sackbut. You will clear more hard 
cash in one day than you will by playing Congressman a 
month. 

In conclusion, let me say, the Democracy understand and ap- 
preciate their principles. They have stoed by them in pros- 
perity and adversity, through bank panics ootd Fotarel frauds, 
through good and through «vil report. They are not now to 
be driven from their position by the s'ale cry of “panic !” 
“panic!” or drawn from their principles by the empty show 
and buffoon diplay of log cabins, hard cider, and shinplaster- 
certificate: military-renown. Principle is the watchword 
with the Democracy, and principle they will maintain. The 
Democracy of this country hug to their bosoms, and cherish in 
their hearts their principles as they revere the sacred memo- 
ties of their ancestors, who secured them with their treasure, 
their blood, aud their lives; they will as soon be guilty of the 
base ingratitude of forgetiing 'he one, as to desert the other, 
either by threats, flattery, or bribery. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Tuurspiy, May 7, 1840, 

On acommunication from the Secretiry of the 
Treasury, in reply to a resolution offered by Mr. 
Benton, giving a summary of the items and aggre- 
gate expenditures of the Government from 1824, 
included, up to 1839. 

Afier some remarks by Messrs. Bentox, and 
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the printing of theimportant report which had been 
communicated to the Senate by the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, on the public expenditure, would 
come up for considera'ion, until he had taken his 
seat thismorning. When, however, he had heard 
the Administration and its friends denounced as 
guilty of extravagance in the expenditure of the 
public money, by gentlemen in opp sition; when 
he recollected the course which had been pursued 
by himself and most of his political friends, in re- 
gard to appropriations; and when he remembered 
what had been that of the Opposition on the same 
subject, for years past, in the two Houses of 
Congress, he conld not refrain from expressing the 
surprise, as well as deep indignation, which he 
felt. He had occupied a seat in that body for 
more than ten years, and he could say, without the 
fear of contradiction, that the Opposition, as a body, 
in the two Houses of Congress, had aided more, by 
their votes, to increase the public expenditures, 
then the friends of the Administration. 

When he had first become a member of the Senate, 
he had tound the friends of the adminis ration of 
President Jackson anxious te discharge the national 
debt, which, at the close of the admini-tration of 
Mr. Adams, amounted to about forty millions, 
and at the same time in favor of reducing the 
burdens which an oppressive tanff had imposed 
on the country. On the other hand he had found 
the Opposition to the administration of President 
Jackson, who ai that time were mostly composed 
of the miscalled America System party, opposed to 
the immediate discharge ot the national debt, and 
in favor of the continuance of a hgh tariff. The 
positions then occupied by the two great parties 
which divided the country at that time on these 
important questions of national policy, could 
leave no doubi on the mind of any one, as to who 
were, and, who were not in favor of a system of 
extravagant expenditure. One of the parties de- 
sired to postpone the payment of the national 
debt, and to keep up their favorite system of high 
duties. The most easy and obvious way to do 
this, was to make large and wasteful appropria- 
tions of the public money. This was the aliment 
which alone could keep alive the tariff, and ren- 
der it a permanent sysiem. 

Hence it was that every scheme to expend the 
public money was devised and brought forward 
by the American System party, at that time, who 
were mainiyin opposition to the adminisiration 
of President Jackson, in order to save their fa- 
vorite sysiem from the doom which inevitably 
awaited it without some such aid. 

To arrest these enormous schemes of extrava- 
gance, then brought ferward by the Federal 
party, and which disregarded alike the bounds of 
moderation and the limiis of the Constitution, the 
veto power was repeatedly resorted to by the Ex- 
ecutive. For having thus interposed the autho- 
rity wih which he was clothed, to save the Con- 
stitution from total overthrow, and the nation 
from being burdened wih an oppressive tariff and 
a permanent system of extravagant expenditure, 
some of the very party who are now such lovers of 
economy in profession, pronounced him an arbitra- 
ry tyrant, who deserved to be brought to the block. 
If their system had prevailed, the large national 
debt remaining unpaid at the close ot the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Adams, would probably conti- 
nue to exist at this day, and an annual expendi- 
ture far larg>r than the present, would have been 
permanen'ly fixed on the country. 

The extravagant degree to which the pension 
system had been carried at that time, was a con- 
sequence of the same policy, and was carried 
mainly by the votes of the same party. The bill 
to pension the militia, which had drawn so many 
millions from the Treasury, was reported §by an 
opposition Senator; and while candor compelled 
him to admit that a large portion of the 
friends of the Administration voted for 
that measure, yet it was suprorted still more 
unanimously by the American System party, 
whose motives, it was believed,‘were not exclu- 
sively those of patriotic respect and regard for the 
venerable men of the Revolation, but partook 
largely of a regard for the tariff, which could be 
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kept up alone by large expenditure. He reméin- 
bered the very great ability with ‘whiely this mea- 
sure had been opposed by the late General Hayne, 
then a member of that body. to whose great worth 
and eminent talents, he availed himself, with gréat 
pleasure, of that oceasion to offer the humble tri- 
bute of bis sincere admiration. 

Besides opposing it upon the ground that it was a 
departure from the principles on which the system 
was originally establ shed, and which was intended 
to apply enly to thatclass of officers and soldiers, 
who, having abandoned the pursuits of private 
life, had made arms a profession, and not to the 
mere citizen soldier, who had been called into the 
public service for short periods, he considered the 
extension of the system as favoring a part of that 
great scheme of permanent public expenditure, 
which the American System party then meditated 
and were endeavoring to fix upon the country, as a 
part of our national policy. 

He, Mr. B. had deemed his daty to vote against 
this measure, which, in addition to the pension 
system before in operation, had, the very first year 
that it went into effect, taken from the’public Trea- 
sury near four miliionsand a half of dollars. He 
had opposed, together with a majority of his poli- 
tical friends in the two Flouses of Congress, that 
other important branch of the American system, 
appropriations for harbors and internal imptove- 
ments, together with the numerous other contri- 
vances, by which that party had uniformly endea- 
vored to inerease the public expenditares. ‘He 
admitted that a portion of his political friends were 
notfree from censure in this respect, who by occa~ 
sionally acting with the American System party, 
had, in some instances, enabled them to carry out 
their policy. 

But what he mainly complained of was, that the 
very party who had forced a policy upon the coun- 
try, which, for a series of years, had brought into 
the Treasury millions of dollars beyond its wants, 
and thus rendered its expenditure, in some way or 
other, either in the shape of appropriations or of 
deposites with the States, a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity—for it could not semain idle in the pablic 
Treasury—that they,the very party who had forced 
this policy on the country, and who were, on 
every fair principle, to be considered as the authors 
ot the mischiefs consequent on it, wete now, int or- 
der to answer political purposes, endeavoring to 
hold others responsible for that which they them- 
selves were truly answerable to the country. 
Again, whatjhe complained of was the disingenuous 
means resorted to by those now endeavoring ‘to 
break down the present Administration; and who, 
scrupling at nothing to effect their object, ‘eridea- 
vored to hold others accountable for that very ex- 
travagance,which the journals of the two Houses of 
Congress would incontrovertibly show had been 
mainly brcught about by their own votes, from the 
commencement of President Jackson’s administra- 
tion down to the present period. 

The small number of the journals of the two 
Houses of Congress which were annually printed, 
and the consequent difficulty that the great body of 
the people had to encounter in arriving at the trath 
in regard to the votes of the respective political 
parties in Congress, had furnished a great facility 
to the Opposition, to practise the impositions on this 
subject, and to pass off those flagrant misrepre- 
sentations on the people, which had been so ex- 
tensively resorted to in the present contest between 
pariies. A reference, however, to the distinctive 
principles which had for years past so clearly 
marked the two parties in this country, would shed 
a volume of light on this subject, and would not fail 
to inform the people who have been, and who now 
are, the friends of extravagant expenditare. 


a 











The great mass of the Opposition party, with the 
exception of some of their Southern allies, have 
been, and continue to be, friends of a tariff, 


and an unlimited construction of the Constitution, 
embracing the power to make all kinds of extrava- 
gant and unauthorized appropriations. ‘These doc- 
tines plainly indicate the motives operating en 
those who possess them, to favor a large sytem of 
expenditure, and can leave no doubt, even if ie, 
evidence were absent, as to the party ‘ 
whose interests, and whose votes, have all com- 
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bined to swell the public expenditures. [a this 
way it was hoped to keep up the former tariff, and 
in this way it is hoped to create the necessity for a 
new one. 

On the other hand, (sail Mr. B.) the great 
mass of the friends of the past and present Admi- 
nistrations have been, and continue to be, opposed 
to a system of high duties, and are in favor of a li- 
mited construction of the Con-titution of the United 
Staies. Here, then, are unerring tests by which to 
try the two political parties, in :egard io the ques- 
tion of extravagance —tes's, even if recorded evi- 
dence could na be adduced, that distinctly point 
out to the people of the United States the real 
enemies of an economical administration of tie 
Goverament, and those who are friendly to such 
an administration of the public finances. 

But, fortunately for the cause of truth and of jas- 
tice, if the journals of Congress could not be circu- 
lated every where to put down these gross misre- 
piesentations, which were persevered in with so 
much industry, and in a manner which utterly set 
at naught all moral restraints, they were to be 
found here, and furnished the most conclusive con- 
demnation of those who were most clamorous in 
charging the friends of the Administration with ex- 
travagance. 

Mr. B.distinctly charged that the Opposition, asa bo- 
dy,in both Houses of Congress,bad not only voted for 
all the large appropriation bills—such as those for 
the support of the civil, military, and naval service 
of the country; but he charged further, that they 
had voted for many other bills proposing extrava- 
gant expenditures, some of which had been carried 
through the two Houses, and others of which had 
been checked by Democratic votes. He woald in- 
stance, among those which had become laws, that 
for the relief of the cities of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria, passe! at the session of 

1834-35, appropriating near a million of dollars, 
and which received a much larger proportion of 
Opposition than of Administration veics in that 
body. Among those which had been voted for 
.by the Opposition generally in the Seuate, and with 
but few exceptions, while on the other hand it was 
voted against by a large majority o! the friends of 
the Administration, was the bill proposing to ap- 
propiate five millions of dol'ars for the benefit of 
claimants on account of Freach spoliations prior 
to 1800. Thisclaim had for years been before 
Congress, and repeatedly rejected, on the ground 
of its alleged injustice, and yet it received the sanc- 
tion of an Opposition Senate, and would have be- 
come a Jaw if ithad not been defeated by a House 
of Representatives friendly to the Administration. 

Mi. B. said that he had adverted to these two 
specimens of economy, as practised by the Opposi- 
tien, not because there were none othcrs—for the 
journals of Congress abounded with proofs of the 
same kind, against them, in regard to the public ex- 
penditures—but he had referred to them as con- 
spicuous commentaries on their conduct, and to 
show how far they were entitled to set up an exclu- 
sive title to guardianship over the public treasure. 

fThe Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Presron] 
had said that the Administration should be held re- 
sponsible for the public expenditures, because they 
had been, for many years, in a majority in the two 
Houses of Congress. He differed very far from 
that Senator on that subject. He had seldom, if at 
all, seen the time, from the commencement of the 
administration of President Jackson to the present 
time, when its friends were in a majority in both 
Houses—he meant friends wo were to be relied 
on, not professed friends. The votes of the two 
Houses of Congress on the veto messages against 
internal improvement bills, and the vote of the 
two Houses of Congress, several sessions afier- 
wards, on the veto message against rechartering 
the Bank of the United Sta'es, showed that a ma- 
jority was against the administration of President 
Jackson, at least on those important questions, 
though that majerity was not large enough to carry 
those measures, in oppos:tion to the Executive ne- 
gative. The Senate had afterwards given practi- 
cal evidence that it did not contain a majority of 
his political friends, by the vote of censure which 
jt had passed against him. He would add that, 
uring the two or three years in which the Opposi- 
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tion had the political power in that body, the con- 
lingent expenses were greatly increased beyond 
those of any fo:mer year. In the other branch of 
Congress, the present Administration had been in a 
minority on the great financial question of separat 
ing the Government from the banks, from the time 
that measure had been proposed until the present 
session. 

With what jusiice, then, said Mr. B. could it be 
said that the present and past Administratioas 
should be held responsible fur the increase of the 
public expenditure, in the face of the fact thata 
majority of one or the other of the two Houses of 
Congress have generally been against them—in the 
face of the fact that, for years past, the appropria- 
tions by Congr.ss have exceeded, by many mil- 
lions, the sums asked for by the Administration— 
and with the other and still more imporiant fact 
within their knewledge, that the Opposition Vote 
has generally been given to swell expenditure, in- 
stead of being given to check it. When he spoke 
of the Opposition, he meant to be understood as 
speakirg of them asa body, and not as intending 
io include every single tadividual of which that 
party was composed. 

The Senator from South Carolina had, said Mr. 
B. objected to the printing of the extra number of 
copies of the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, explanatory of the public expenditures, and 
of the tems which constituted them. 

[Mr. Preston here rose to explain, and said he 
had not opposed the priniing of the report.| 

Mr. Brown resumed, and said that he did not 
know whether the geatleman intended to vote 
against the printing of the report or not, but his 
whole argument was of that character. He had 
charzed that it was extravagance to order the num- 
ber of copies for the pnblic which had been moved. 
tle had charged that it was an ex parte document— 
objections waich, if true, were cerlainly such as 
went to deny the propriety of priating it. The 
cocument contained a plain and simple statement 
of the public expenditures, and the objects for 
which they were made, from the year 1824 to that 
of (839, inclusive. 

It was a document furnished on the call of the 
Senate, and its accuracy was vouched for, by the 
high official character of the Secretary, who had 
sent it to us in obedience to our requirement. Are 
gentlemen on the opposite side afraid for the peo- 
ple to have light on this subject?) Are they appre- 
hensive that it will counteract the dishonest and 
fraudulent misrepresentations, which have been 
spread far and wide, and in every direction, through 
the country, in regard to the public expenditure? 
Was there an Opposition member of either House 
of Congress, who, when he rose in his place and 
asserted that the expenditures for the year 1837 
had amounted to the sum of thirty-nine millions, 
did not know that he was making a gross mis- 
representation to go forth to the country?) Was it 
not known, at the same time, by those who uitered 
those declarations, that indemaities which had been 
secured by treaty, from foreign Governments, for 
the benefit of our merchano's, and which formed 
no patt of the public funds, but be!onged to private 
claimants, amounting to considerably more than 
four millions of dollars, made part of that sum? 
Could they be ignorant that funds amoasting tuo 
largely more than a million of dollars, held in 
trust by the Government for certain Indian tribes, 
and which had been invested for their benefit, by 
authority cf law, formed also a part of that thirty- 
nine millions charged by them against the Adminis- 
tration, as expenditure? And again: were ihose 
who made these declarations, and charges of ex- 
iravagance, ignorant that the aggregate amount of 
expenditure for that year, for permanent and ordi- 
nary purposes, excluding payments on account of 
objec’s evher extraordinary or temporary, amount- 
ed to but li tie more than thirteen millions, agreea- 
bly to the official rep: rt thea before them? He had 
selected this year, because it had been especially 
singled out by the Opposition as one of the highest 
appropriations. Much of that amount, however, 
constitu'ed no expenditure in reality, es a large 
amount of ihe money paid out that year, as he had 
already shown, formed no part of the public funds, 
and a larger portion of the residue consisted of 
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appropriations for extraordinary and temporary 
objecis—such as the removal of Indians and the 
suppression of Indian hostilities—that would maj, 
no part of the permanent expenses of the Goyer,. 
ment hereafter. 

Mr. B. said he had therefore heard, with atts, 
amazement, the declaration which, at differe,, 
times, had been made in the two Houses of Con. 
gress, and which had been so eagerly propagate 
by every bank-bought press in the country, that the 
expenditures of the Government had, for the vear 
to which he alluded, been run up to the sum of 
thirty-nine millions. Gentlemen might differ With 
each other in regard to public measures, and every 
charitable allowance should be made tor such di’. 
ferences of opinion; but in regard to facts, plain\y 
and easily ascertainable, no such indulgent cons. 
deration should be extended. 

He held that it Was a violation of the principles 
of moral honesty in those who, with a full know. 
ledge of these misrepresentations, gave them sane. 
tion and countenance. If it were done withoy 
such knowledge, then it betrayed great ignorane: 
of public duty. Nor was this the only aggrava- 
ing circumstance of the case. The very pany 
who were, :n a great degree, the perpetrators of the 
mischief, and who were themselves the greatest oy. 
fenders against the principles of economy, were 
now loudest in raising the charge against the Ad. 
ministra‘ion, ter that very extravagance which their 
own votes had so materially aided in bringing 
about. It was, however, perfectly characterisi;; 
of the political morality of the Federal party of th. 
present day. Determined to attain power, if po 
sible, it neither scruples at the means, nor hesitate 
t» employ any plan which promises success 1 
its partisans. ‘The moral sense of the country, and 
the principles of liberty which yet exist in it, can 
not fail to measure out the proper degree of repr 
bation for the outrage thus offered to the former, 
and the dangerous assault made upon the lauer, 

The Opposition had, in some quarters, even 
dowu the sam appropria‘ed for the Post Office D, 
partment, as expenditure, which had, for sever 
years past, amounted to near five millions. The 
revenue arising from that Department having 
been directe?, by a late law, to be paid into the 
public Treasury, it coaseqnently required an ap 
propriation before it could be returned to it agaio 
Thus, it would be seen, that simply because a lay 
law had directed the funds of that Department ' 
pass through the public Treasury, which was» 
formerly the case, it was made another ground w 
which tie Opposition were to build up the chaiy 
of extravagance. 

Tne Senater from South Carolina had, in the» 
view of the condition of the country with whit 
he had farored the Senate, asked, with much er 
phasis, whether the Indian relations of our coun'r 
were in any better condition than they were befo; 
Prevident Jackson came into office. The gre 
success whch had attended the policy of that Ai 
ministration with respect to that subject, and t 
immense benefits which had resulted to the counuy 
from it, furnished the best answer to this question. 
and affurded the most triumphant vindication of th 
system which had been adopied. The administra 
tioa of Presicent Adams had offered the State « 
Georgia the bayonets of a regular soldiery, an 
threatened her wi'h the calamities of a civil war 
because she dared assert her rghts of sovereign’ 
over the Indian tribes within her limits. In ex 
chanze for these, said Mr. 3. the admiaistration 0 
President Jackson, the policy of whch had beer 
carcied out sucess-fu'ly by the present Executive 
had sceured her rghts, had given her peace ao 
tranguillity on this embarrassing question, and hai 
removed beyond her borders the powerful India 
tribes that had inhabited so large a portion of he 
territory. In the benefits of this policy, North Ca: 
olina, Tennessee, and Alabama, had also yartic 
pated. Many other States of this Confederacy hat 
likewise experienerd the beneficial effects of ths 
policy, by the remova! of savace tribes beyond thes 
limits. The pat Adwinistration and the preset 
had accomslished more in re‘ieving the S:a es fron 
that kind «f population, than a'l others together, 
which had preceded them. It had not been mont) 
thrown away, but morcy well laid out, 
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Besides the great benefits resulting to the States || acting with the Senator and his party, and are co- 
hemselves, the Government of the United States, | operating with them to overthrow the present Demo- 
on a mere question of pecuniary calculation, wou!d || cratic Administration, in order to substitute one in 
pe found to be gainer, by many millions, from the | its stead more congenial to their notions of privi- 
mmense bodies of valuable lands which it had in | lege and of power. While gentlemen rose in their 
nat way acquired, and the sales of which would || places here, and proclaimed that the Administra- 


ple should continue to rule themselves, or were to 
be ruled by banking corporations. It had often 
been exultingly proclaimed, in this chamber, dur- 
ing the present session; and again had been dis- 
tinctly intimated in the course of the present de- 
bate, that a change in the Administration of the 


oo to enrich the public Treasury. || ion had, by its measures, brought the present pe- || Governmeat was near at hand, which was tobe 
* Bat when gentlemen, said Mr. B. thought proper || cuniary distress on the country, and which charge followed by all the blessings, so unsparingly and 
make a serious charge agaiast the Administra- | Was reiterated by every bank-bought press through- delusively promised by those who sought to attain 
yon on account of the money expended in remov- || Out the land, the banking corporations—their great power. And what were the blessings, he could ask, 


ing Indians, and in defending the country against political allies in this contest—were applying the that this change, now anticipated with so much 
Indian hostilities—expenditures for which the votes | screw to the people to aid in making the charge the joy, was likely to confer on the country? What 
of their own party would be found recorded in the | more effectual. No, sir, it is not the Administra- benefit could the people hope for, by the coming 
ournals of the two Houses of Congress—he could || tion that has produced a decline of prices and pe- | into power of an Administration, formed by a coali- 
7 trefrain from expressing the opinion, long and || cuniary distress, but it is the secret and invisible, tion of Bank, Abolition, and high tariff parties? 
jehberately entertained by him, that their own par- || but powerful, hand of the moneyed and banking | These were political elements, destructive to the 
yy had much to answer to the country for, on this | power, that has inflicted the blow, and which has peace and happiness of the country, the liberties 
abject. He declared in his p!ace his most solemn || made itself to be felt throughout our entire country. of the people and the usion of the States, 

caviction that the course which had been taken by Ji is nowin the process of carrying out that oft re- It formed a subject for the most momentous 
apart of the Opposition, from the commencement peated maxim, in the political creed of the Federal consideration of the people in every part of the 
of the administration of President Jackson, and || party, and which is so revolting to the principles of || country, but more particularly for those of the 
which had been for years after persevered in, with freemen—that the people must be made to feel, before Southern porticn of this Confederacy. 


respect to the Indian tribes, had been the cause of || they can be brought te their senses. In other words, Mr. B. pronounced it as his deliberate opi- 
the Government having to pay nearly double what || that the spirit of freedom must be conquered be- | nion, that the success of the Federal party, under 
it otherwise would have paid for the treaties which | fore the people can be made to submit to the des- | existing circumstances, would be practically 
had been concluded with them. A portion of the || potism of banking corporations, that now aspireto | a revolution in our Republican form of Govern- 
Opposition had appeared to consider the Indian || govern them and the country. ‘| Ment. With the mighty energies and influence 
iribes under their especial guardianship. The In- | The pecuniary distress of the country was easi- |, of near eight hundred banks, penetrating every 
dians were told by missionaries who went among | ly accounted for, and could, with no reason or part of our country, added to the patronage of the 
them, and who were opposed to the policy of thir || justice, be imputed to the measures of the Admi- | Government of the United States, their power 
removal, that the Government was endeavoring to || nistration, however it might suit the purposes of | would be irresistible, and their authority would be 
impose upon them, and defraud them of their pos- || political partisans to ascribe it to that cause. Ever | permanently established over the country. The 


essions, without adequate compensation. The || since banks had been establ shed in this coun- | great rightof suffrage, by this mighty influence, 
same language was held in the two Ficuses of Con- || try, an expansion of paper had always produced | brought to bear onit, would be overwhelmed, and 
cess by members standing high in th» ranks of the | an apparent prcsperity, and a rise in prices, while rendered utterly unavailing to check their tyranny, 
Opposition. ‘This had been their course more || a coniraction had uniformly caused the very oppo- | and toexpel them from power. The Democratic 
particularly in regard to the Cherokee Indians, site effects. This had been the history of those principle would be struck down, and would not 
whose chiefs had been treated at the seat of || corportations under all Administrations, and was | probably fora half century, if ever again, recover 


Government, by some of them, almost with |} unloubtedly the true cause of the present peca- || control of the Government. ‘These were sub- 
the consideration of foreiga ministers, and who || niary difficulties. || jects addressing themselves to the most solemn 
were taught to believe, from the same source, that Tne warfare (said Mr. B) which had been consideraticns of those in our country, Who wished 


they had a right to establish an independent Go- || waged unrelentingly against the people of this | to preserve our Republican institutions. 
vernment in the very bosoms of those States which || country by the moneyed power and banking corpo- The most extraordinary means were resorted to, 
they inhabited. That this course of the Opposition | rations, under the command of Federal politicians, | at this time, for the purpose of effecting this change. 
had led those chiefs to make the most exorbitant had commenced near eight years ago: since which The miserable pageantries which the Federal party 
demands on the Government, he had not the least || time they had endeavored to harass the country in | had attempted to play off, in every part of the 
doubt. The consequence was, that their demands every po sib'e way, as he believed, to accomplish | country, for the purpose of operating on and de- 
had to be complied with, or the mest fatal anddis- || its subjusation to their purposes of governing it. luding the people, were an insult and a contempt 
astrous results would have followed the furher || The time which this warfere hai been ear- to American freemen, and a virtual denial of their 
continnance of that tribe in the State of Georgia. ried on against the country and its repab'ican in- intellgenee and capability for self government. 
When, therefore, gentlemen dwell so much on stitutions, very nearly corresponded with that which |, They weie appeals, not made to their reason and 
this class of expenditures, (said Mr. B.) let them a foreign monarch employed in the attempt to coa- |, patiiotism, but to the most degraded prejudices. 
Hremember the language and course of their own | quer and enslave it. He trusted that the same || They were of the same character, and designed to 
partisans, in Congress and elsewhere, on the po- || noble spirit of resistance that had defended and have the same effect, with the public games and 
licy pursued by the present and past Administra- saved the country then from the tyranny of a exhibitions, given by artful demagogues, who in- 
tions in regard to the Indian tribes. Was it then foreign power, would again save itfrom the merci- | tended to enslave the people, in the most degene~ 
atalla matter of surprise, that consequences, such less grasp cf a moneyed despotism. The strug- rate days of the Roman Republic. They were 
as he had described, should have resulted from the gle wasa most important one to the country,and | means better suited to be used by the privileged 
interference of political missionaries with these would be decisive of its political fate, for years to orders of Europe, to amuse and keep in subjection 
iribes, and from the denunciations constantly ut- || come, if not forever. their serfs, than to convince the understandings of 
tered here against Indian treaties, as founded in ||  Ithad been predicted, (remarked Mr. B.) more | high-minded and intelligent freemen. He appre- 
fiaud and injustice? Nay, more: wasitamatter || than two years since, by a distinguished || ciated too highly both the virtue and intelligence of 
of surprise that, instigated by such influences, the || infividvual of that body, as well as by the American people, to believe for a moment that 
tomahawk and scalping knite of the Seminole had || others, that a second bank suspension would they could be deladed and imposed on by such 
gleamed in Florida, and yet continued to devasiate || take place just in time to do good service in behalf | miserable attempts at deception and imposition. 
her fair fields? of their political allies, that they might profit by it Mr. B. said that he had spoken freely and plain- 
The Senator, in his zeal to denounce the Admi- || in the Presidential election. This prediction had ly on the present occasion. The crisis demanded 
tistration, had reminded us of what he hadchosen || been realized, and all the mighty influences which | that no one, who wished to perpetuate the liberties 
io designate the bankruptcy of the Government at the pressare and pecuniary distress, consequent on || of his country, should shrink from the performance 
the called session of 1837, and of its ina- || suchastate of things, produced, were nowtobeem- || ofhis duty. Actuated by these sentiments, he had 
bility to meet the public engagements. And ployed to defeat the Democratic party. He | been induced to make the remarks which he had, 
why was it bankrupt, if the gentleman prefers that would exhort them, in the name of the Constitu- || on that occasion, felt himself called on to submit to 
term? It was becauce of the suspension otf specie tion, to staod firm. He would exhort them, as the Sena'e. 
payments by the banks, the political allies of the they valued the liberty and independence of their Mr. SOUTHARD insisted on the impropriety of 
Senator and his friends, who were entrusted with | country, once more to rally in this last great and printing 30,600 copies of a document, the truth and 
the public funds, and the seizure by them of more || decisive conflict between pariies, and overthrow || importance of which was known but to one Sena- 
than twenty millions of the public revenue. By this form dable coalition that now contended for || tor. He also argued to show that the Opposition 
having thus withheld the public revenue from the | mastery over the country. One more defeat, and || were not responsible for the extravagant expendi- 
Government, when its necessities’ required it, the their banking allies would cease to harass the || tures of the Government. i F 
banks had net only violated the most sacred obli- || country for political purposes. The coalition of || Mr. HUBBARD said that he rejoiced tmat this 
gations, which they under‘ook to perform, but they || politicians, which had acied with them, wouldbedis- | debate had arisen. The time, the occasion, and 
had committed an act of moral t.eason against the || banded, and the principles of free Government || all the attendant circumstances, gave to the discus- 
people of the United States, which threatened to would be more firmly re-established. || sion a peculiar interest. There were in aitend- 
arrest the action of the Government at the time, The great question to be decided, ia the present ance, within the reach of his voice, many of his 
| 











and might, at a more critical period of pyblic af- || confiict between parties, was one, inhis estimation, |, own constituents, the friends and the foes of the 
fairs, have brought irreparable injury on the coun- || far transcending, in importance, mere questions of |, Administration. The Senate could not fail to be 
ry. temporary policy; it was a question that, in his opi- reminded, by the unprecedented number of the 
These corporations, continued Mr. B. scattered || nion, went to the very form and principles of our || freemen now occupying the galleries of this Senate 
throughout our wide extended country, are now Government; it was a question, whether the peo- || chamber, that there could be no more appropriate * 
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time than the present to discuss the great subject 
of public expenditure; to compare the expendi- 
tures of this, with the expenditures of former Ad- 
ministrations; to show forth, in the bearing of our 
constitueacy, whether this Administration had, by 
its extravagance and profligacy, forfeited the con- 
fidence wf the American people, or whether its 
course of conduct had been marked by that regard 
to the public interest, by that strict and vigilant ad- 
herenee to public economy, and by that untiring ef- 
fort to maintain unimpaired the principles cf the Fe- 
deral Constitution, so as to merit and command the 
support of this Confederacy. He rejoice’ that 
this subject was before the Senate, and that it was 
hkely to be fully discussed. He would not shrink 
from the most full and ample investigation; and 
from what had recently taken place—trom what 
had of late been sent forth, by the semblance of 
authority, setting forth the expenditures of this Ad- 
ministration, and contrasting them with those of 
former Administrations—it was due to the Ameri- 
can people—it was due to the cause of truth and 
of justice—it was due to those charged with the 
admivistration of our public affairs, to set history 
right—to present to the people incontrovertible 
facts—to remove from their minds any false im- 
pressions which garbled and imperfect exhibits of 
public expenditures are calculated \o make. 

There is at this very moment an extraordinary 
excitement abroad in the land, touching this very 
subject. It is not confined within the limits of this 
District, but it has reached his own State; it is run- 
niag through every section of the country. Not 
an Opposition journal is to be seen, but what is 
manifestly laboring to impress the public mind 
with thé extravagance and profligacy of this Ad- 
ministration in its expenditures. Within a few 
weeks, if ramor can be relied upon, a neighboring 
Commonwealth has literally been flooded with a 
document, tending to show the aggregate expendi- 
tures of this Administration. It probably has 
produced its designed effect there. It was a 
subject upon which the people were peculiarly 
and properly most sensitive. The expenditure 
of the public money was a matter connected too 
intimately with their interest, not to excite their 
atténtion, and to awaken their vigilance. Aware, 
as he was, of what had taken place, he rejoiced 
when his friend from Missouri offered the resolu- 
tion, calling upon the Treasury Department fot 
information of the aggregate expenses of the Go 
vernment from 1824 to 1839, inclusive. He knev 
not that such a resolution was to have been pre: 
senied. He had not exchanged a word with thal 
Senator in relation to the matter. He had offered 
it, Qndoubtedly, to elicit the truth, for the purpose 
of counteracting the statements having the sanction 
of an “ Executive Committee,” which was circu- 
lating through the country. He had read the reso- 
lution after it was offered, and he could not bat 
congratulate himself and his friends that it had 
been presented. The answer was reported to the 
Senate this morning, and, in the temporary absence 
of the Senator from Missouri, he had moved to 
have it printed. He knew not the contents of the 
report, but he deubted not that it was a true an- 
awer to the resolution, as offered; and if so, it was 
of the utmost importance to have it printed. His 
motion was agreed to. 


The Senator who offered the resolution had been 
favored, it seems, with an opportunity of inspecting 
thatreport; and he had just given to the Senate a 
fall exposition of the contents of the report itself; 
and ithad seemed to him, who had listened with 
fixed attention to the remarks of the Senator from 
Missouri, that if there was, or ever could be, an 
occasion for printing an extra number of any docu- 
ment, this was that occasion, and this was that 
document. He had therefore suggesied the number 
of thirty thousand, as the number of this document 
that ought to be printed. It was! on his suggestion, 
that the motion now pending was made. He 
would, if he could, place this document in the hands 
of every freeman of the Confederacy. The bane 
had been sent into every “log cabin” of the coun- 
try. He would circulate the antidote as extensively. 
This was due to the Administration and to the 
country. It was just that description of document 
which the people would read—would careful 
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examine and well understand. 
subject closely allied wit) the exactions of ‘heir Go- 
vernment. A tax paying community have a right 
to claim from their public servants a fu'l expose 
of the public appropriations. They have a right to 
know how their money is expended. They have 
a right to see whether those charged with the exe- 


cution of the laws are faithful, pradent, and eco- | 


nomical in the expenditure of their contributions. 
This is one of the most effectual modes which can be 
adopted by the public servant to give up to his 
master a full account of his public stewardship. 
He could not expect to have agreater number of 
this document, than that named, printed by order 
of the Senate; he hoped notto have a less num- 


ber. It was, he admitied, the larges' exira number | 


usually called for; but the document iiself, and the 
time and circumstances, demanded that number. 
He would not add another remark, if ihe adop- 
tion of the motion made by the honorable Senator 
from Misscuri, upon his suggestion, had not met 
with the most determined opposition. As it was, 
he should go into a brief examination of the re- 


solution submitted by his friend, and the notce | 


which had been taken of the answer to that reso- 
lution. He had not read the report itself, but was 
familiar ~*** *sa terms of the resolution. He 
had never exchanged a word with the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the subject of his repoit. 
He was, however, much gratified when the re:olu- 
lion wes offered to the Senate; and he had ne 
doubt that he should be as much p'eased wiih the 
answer now given. The information required, 
was of the utmost importance, and demanced by 
every consideration of justice. 

What was the reso|uition? What was the na- 
ture of the information whichthe resolution was 
designed to elicit? This resolution, caling for 
specific information, had been before the Senate a 
number of days—it had been printed, and Sena- 


tors could not but be famihar with its terms. It | 


required, first, the aggregate amount of al! expen- 
ditures or payments of every kind from the 
Treasury, from 1824 to 1839 inclusive. Se- 
sondly, the aggregate amount, independent of the 
payments on account of the public debt, whether 
funded or unfanded. Thirdly, the aggregate 
amount for permament and ordinary purposes, ex- 
cluding payments on account of objects either 
extraordinary or temporary, and goes on to state 
eighteen or twenty heads, under which he included 
the extraordinary expenditures of the Government. 
The resolution was explicit, and was drawn up 
with great particularity. The resolution required 
that the information should be arranged under dis- 
tinctcolumos. The Register of the Treasury, upon 
whom the duty necessarily devolved, had prepared 
the answer, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
had this morning communicated that answer to the 
Senate—and the honorable Scnator from Missouri 
had now given a detailed statement of the contents 
of thatanswer. But had he not cone so, can there be 
a doubt that this report is a true response to the re- 


solution?—and if so, itis merely buta transc’ipt | 


from the public records of the Government. What 
occasion, then, to delay the printing until the report 
shall have been examined? Is this the usual 
course?) When calls are made upon the Depart- 
ments, are not the answers to those calls ordered 
to be printed at once for the information of the 
Senate? Is it the usage of this body to lay such 
reports upon the table, antil they can be examined, 
before there is an order to print? Nosr. Are not 


these reports nec®ssarily made uroa the responsi- | 
Does not the report, | 
now before the Senate, come tromone of the Ex- | 


bility of the Departments? 


ecutive Departments? And if perchance the 
head of tbat Depariment has travelled out 
of the record, and incorporated into this repoit 
matters and thiogs foreign from, and uncalled for 
by the resolution, there will be, in that case, no 
disposition, in any quarter of the Sena’e, to screen 
the Secretary of the Treasury from reprehenstoa. 
No, sir,'that officer has not such a strong hold upon 
the affections of those oppesed to the Adminisira- 
tion, as to expect favor from that quarier, He 
hazarded nothing in saying that the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be found to bea 
full and proper answer to the resolution, Hecould 


Ittreated upon a | 
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not wellconceive how it could be otherwise. Specific 
information is required ss to the public expengj. 
tures. How is that information to be obtained 
From the books of the Registet’s office. There 
stand recorded the aggregate expenditures of the 
Government for each year, from its commencemen; 
to the present period—there stand recorded the 
payments which have annually been made on ag. 
count of the public debt—there sianils recorded ali 
the information which the resolution secks to ob. 
tain. There could be no speculations of the Secre. 
tary in relation to this mater. His course of duty 
was plain, and ke had no doubt that duty was wall 
understood and performed. He hazarded nothing 
then, in saying that the report, on the most minute 
examivation, would be found to be an answer, and 
nothing less or more than a true answer to the reso. 
lution itself. Itseemed to him, therefore, to be 
wholiy wrong that the printing of this report 
shou'd be delayed until Senators could have an op- 
portunity of comparing the copy wih the record 
in order to see whether the certificate of the Regis- 
ter be true or false. 

The Senate had /earned, in the course of this dis- 
cussion, that the aggregate amount of all the ex- 
penditures of the Government, or payments of 
every kind from the Treasury, for the year 1824, 
had been about thirty-two millions of dollars, and 
that for the year 1839, they had been over thirty. 
seven mill‘ons of dollars. Here was a difference 
of over five miilions of dollars, which he shond 
find no difficulty in accounting for without imput. 
ing tothe Administration any extravagance. The Se. 
nate had learned that the expendi‘ures for permanent 
purposes for the year 1824 had a little exceeded se. 
ven millions of dollars, and that the expenditures 
for the same objects in 1839 had a little excecded 
thirteen millions of doilars, making a difference of 
about six millions of dollars in the public expendi- 
tures for ordinary and permanent purposes, be- 
tween the years of 1824 and 1839. This difference 
the Senator from Missouri bad not patticulariy ac- 
counted for; and he could on!y, from a general re- 
collection of the dccuments which bave from time 
to time been Jaid upon our tables, giving an ac- 
count of the public receipts and of the public ex- 
penditures, and also of particular documents com. 
municated to Congress trom the Treasury Depart- 
meat, be able now to particuiarize in what the 
whole of that difference consisted. He had tables 
showing the public expenditures for a series of 
years; and he might ald hereafter extracts from 
those iables. In the first place, the expenses of 
the navy alone, since 1824, had been increased, by 
the legislation of Congres-, nearl,, if noi quite, two 
millions of dollars. The expenses cf the army, in- 
cluding the expenses necessary for the supp rt of 
the Military Academy, had been increasrd also 
something like two millions more. ‘These great 
additional expenditures in the support of the navy, 
and in the support of the army, were not to be 
charged to the account of this Administration. 
They were authorized by law, and they had receiv- 
ed the support not only of the friends, but of the 
opponents of the Adrzinistration. He did not pro- 
pose to look into the joaraals to sce how particular 
individuals may have voted on particular mea- 
sures. But he presumed that he should not 
be contradicted, when he said that every mea- 
sure tending to sweil the expenses of 
our naval establishment, had received the 
unqualified support of those now arrayed against 
the Administration. , Here were, then, two-thirds 
of the whole difference at once accounted for; and 
is this Administration to be blamed for this increas? 
of expenditure—an increase necessarily connected 
with the protection of the commerce and general 
defence of the country—an increase of expendi- 
ture demanded by every consideration of patriot- 
ism and of justice, and by a proper regard to the 
public wel’are? Again, the legisiative expenses 
between 1824 and 1239 had necessarily increased 
more than a half of a million of dollars. The 
expenses of the judiciary had nearly doubled within 
that time—an increase rendered necessary by the 
increase of the population and of the business of 
the country. Ovr light houses had more than dou- 
bled between 1824 and 1839, and the increased 
permanent expenses on that account, between th 
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frst and last of those years, had nearly equalled 

one hundred and fifty thousand dol'ars. The 

ublic printing; also, payments from the Treasury 

10 compensate cus'om-house officers, in conse- 

quence of the gradual reduc'ion of duties under 

the tariff of 1833, and on account of the necessary 
redaction Of their fees, have, in a single year, 
nearly equalled two handred thosand dollars. 

These increased expenses and charges upon the 

Treasury were the effect of the leg'slation of Con- 

gress, and could not with any more propriety be 

charged to this than to any former Administration. 

They were provided for and required by existing 

laws; and the Executive charged with the execu- 

tion of those Jaws can in no respect be made cul- 
pable for expenditures warranted by such enact- 
ments. He would not proceed further in under- 
taking to Show what goes to make up the differ- 
ence between the expendiures of 1824 and of 
1839. If the items to which he has referred were 
added, it would be found that the aggregate would 
make all the difference in the exnenditures of those 
years. The resolution, and he presumed the re- 
port also, did the same justice to the Admi- 
nitration Which preceded that of General 
Jackson as it did to his, and as it does 
to the Administration of the p.esent incum- 
bent. The same information was rqaire! for the 
year 1824 as was required for the year 1829—and 
the same information was asked for the last year 
of Mr. Adams’s as for the last year of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s adminisiration. No injus'ice, then, has bern 
done—no partiality has been shown to either Ad- 
ministration; and he confidently believed that it was 
not in the power of any Senator to put his fiager 
ona single entry in that report which did not ac- 
cord with the truth. In order, then, more satisfac 
torily to show that this Administration wes entire- 
lyexempt from the charge of wasteful extravagance 
in the public expenditares—he purposed to make a 
more minute comparison of the expen litures of the 
Government, for the years 1824 and 1838. This 
comparison would be more just, as the long session 
of Congress took pace in each of those years. His 
object was to confine himself exclusively to the 
permanent and ordinary expenditures of the Go- 
vernment in those years. Tne Senator from Mis- 
souri had faithfully stated the extracrdinary expen- 
ditares and the reasons and necessity therefor: he 
did not intend to refer at all to them. 

In 1824, it will be seen, that the aggregate ex- 
penditures for ordinary and p2rmanent purposes 
amounted to the sum of $7,107,892 05 

In 1838 they amounted to $13,837,594 44. 

Making a difference against the year 1838, of 
$6,729,702 39. 

He would now endeavor to show some of the 
items of expenditure which went to make up that 
difference: 

Increase of expenditures in 1838 beyond the expendi- 
tures under same heads in 1824. 


Legislature, - - - - $685,000 
Executive Departments, - : 383,600 
Surveyors and clerks, - - 42,000 


Expenses of minis, exclusive of bui'dinzs, 20%00 
Governments in the Territories of the Uni- 


ted States, - - . 60,000 
Judiciary, - : - - 169.000 
Support and maintenance of light houses, 147,000 
Surveys of public lands, - - 17,000 
Marine hospital establishment, - 74,000 


Pay, subsistence, foraze, Quartermaster’s 
department, Medical depariment, and 


contingeucies of the army, - 1,474,000 
Purchasing department, (clothing, &c.) 384,000 
Military Academy, West Poiat,— - 125,000 
Expenses of arsenals, - . 194,000 
Ordaance department, including gunpow- 

der, cannon balls,&c. —- - 263,000 
Pay, subsistence, provisions, and medi- 

cines, for the navy, - - 1,406,000 
Ordnance for the navy, > - 46 000 
Repairs of vessels, - - 819 0u0 
Contingencies of the navy, : 242,000 
Marine corps, - - . 81,0u0 


——- — 


$6,628,000 





He hoped that this statement would be carefully 
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examined; if so, there was no friend of truth 
and justice that would dare to charge upon this 
Administration extravagance and profl gacy, for 
such items of expenditure so essentially, so closely 
connected wiih the public weltare. 

The foregoing table had been prepared from a 
careful comparison of the public expenditures ia 
the years 1824 and 1533, and he had no doubt that 
it would be found to be substantially correct. It 
will be seen among ithe iems that the expences of 
the Executive Depirtments had been increased in 
1839 over the expenses of 1824, $383,000. Let 
not the Adminis'raton for this be charged with 
ex ravagance. ‘The cause of this increase would 
mainly be found to proceed from the organization 
of the Land Office—frem ihe necessary increase 
of expenditure in the Post Office Department, in- 
cluding the establishment, by law, of an Auditor’s 
Oflice—from the necessary increase of the Indian 
D. pariment, inclading the establishment of a Com- 
misxioner of Indian Affairs—trom the Pension De- 
partment, including the establishment of a Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and from the creation of a 
Solicitor’s Departmeat. It will be recollected that 
in 1832, and in 1836, importani changes were made 
in the pension laws, unavoidably increasing the 
expenses of that branch of the War Department. 
Tois expenditure of $383,000, in 1838, is thus 
shown to have been necessarily incurred by the 
effect of existing laws, and for the proper admi- 
nis ration of our public affairs. This addition to 
the public expenditure, since 1824, in the Execu- 
tive Department, had part!y arisen from our In- 
dian reiations having assumed a new posture since 
that period. They had arisen partly from the 
great increase of our population, and from the 
consequent increase of the public business. He 
had prepared another table, showirg a comparison 
beiween the expend.tures of the Government in 
1824, and in 1838, arranged under appropriate 
heads, and accom, anied with brief remaiks, giv- 
ing seme cf the reasons for the necessary increase 
of the public expenditures in 1838. He would 
here subjoin that table: 

The foilowing table is an exhibit of the perma- 
nent expenses of the Government on some leading 
items, in the years 1824 and 1839, with a brief 
statement of some of the reasons for the difference: 


Items of expenditure. 1824. 1838. Remarks. 
LEGISLATIVE. 

Pay of Senate and 

ifonse $503,241 631.218 The increase of 

Contingencies of both 86.000 591.733 population had been 

Printing 44,730 136,181 about 70 per cent. 

Two new States,two 
Territories, four Se- 
naters, twenty Re- 
presentatives, long- 
er sessions, more 
business, and more 
printing required, 
Jypiciary. 

Salariesandexpenses 209442 378873 More Judges of 
the Supreine Court, 
more district judges, 
marshals, attorneys, 
more courts, more 
jurors, more busi- 
hess, more wealth, 
and more suits. 

LicnT BOATS AND 

LIGHT- HOUSES. 

In 1524, 102; in 1838, 

248 . . 121,492 201,035 Owing to increase 
in the number of es 
tablishments. 

CANADA DISTURBAN- 

CES. 

Protection of North- 

ern frontier 433 000 

Private bills 163,126 228769 Nearly double in 


amount on account 

of increase of busi- 

ness and population 
Payments to custom 
house officers from 


Treasury - 190,354 Rendered necessa- 
1y in consequence of 
the tariff of 1833, to 
make their compen- 
sation equal to what 
it was prior to the 

Navy DBPARTMENT passage of that act. 
Navy pay and subsis- 

tence - - 1,122,284 2,166,240 Fifty per cent. in- 

Provision 312,400 631,408 crease in number of 


officersand seamen; 
pay increased twen- 
ty per cent. On ser- 


vice. 
Repairs and building 
vessels - - 404,151 1,490,123 Moreships incom 
ga tingencies -  482,72h 494,120 mission, new 



















ron to India, more 


repairs buildin 
steam vessels, ant 
others, 





War DepartTMEeNntT 
Army p ry, subistence 


aud forage - 1.400.824 2.559.757 Army increased in 
( aching 168.738 595,003 number, and pay in- 
Orduance 5O514 2317S creased, rations 20 


Military academy 25,158 


207,137 per cent. higherand 
also clothing 20 per 
cent, increase, regt- 
ment of dragoons 
added for frontier; 
and Indian Bureau 
added, 

He had been able, by referring to the documents 
which the Secretary of the Treasury had commu- 
nicated to the House of Representatives, one num- 
bered 39, and was printed January 4, 1836, the 
other numbered 17, and was printed December 30, 
1839, to present the foregoing table; and thes 
showed conclusively that the few items above spe- 
c fied, make a difference in the amount, of the ne- 
cessary and intispensable expenditures of the Go- 
vernment, in 1824 and in 1833, for permanent pur- 
poses, of over six millions of dollars; aad account- 
ing for the whole difference, with the exception of 
less than a million of dollars, which the table, be- 
fore exhibited, accounts for. And yet it has been 
sounded fiom Maine to Florida, that the expendi- 
tures of this Administration had trebled the expen- 
ditures of that of the younger Adams; that while 
the disbursements of the lauer were annually thir- 
teen millions, the expenses of this Administration 
amounted to forty millions annually. Such were 
at this moment the character of the charges against 
this Administration pervading the country. 

He asked for justice, and for nothing bat justice. 
Ie desired to have the document upon the table 
printed. He wished for its extensive circulation, 
notto deceive, but to undeceive, the American 
people—to enable them to understand this whole 
matter. Ele was not aware, in the list of items 
which he had specified, that there was a single one 
calculated to swell the aggregate of public expendi- . 
tures, for which those in the Oppositi.n had not 
vo'ed. He made no complaint for their so doing. 
They were expenditures which the posiure of pub- 
lic affairs and the condition of the country re- 
quired. 

It has been said, by Senators in the Opposition, 
that this Admin‘s'ration are answerable for the ag- 
eregate of public expenditures; that the peopie 
should look only to the fcotings of the account; 
that temporary expenditures take place, of neces- 
sity, underevery Administration. Will this course 
serve gentlemen? How compares the aggregate of 
the expenditures of this, with thatof former Admi- 
nistrations? This, it is said, is the true criterion to 
testthe economy, or to show the extravagance, of 
an Administration. | How stands the account be- 
tween 1824 and 1839, in the aggregaie expendi- 
tures? Not more favorable to the Opposition. 
But is this the fair, the honest, the just mode of 
settling the account? May there not be public ex- 
penditures of a temporary character unavoidable 
in one year, which would not occur in another? 
Would it be right to charge such an expenditure 
to the Adminis'ration then in power? No, sir; no. 
The trne mode is the one which he had adopted for 
his guide. Look to the permanentexpenditures of 
the Government for each year; compare the ex 
penditures of one, with those of another year; let 
the difference be made to appear; and let the Ad- 
ministration in power account for any difference 
against it. This would be right; but if it suits Se- 
nators in the Opposition better to take the annual 
eggregate of expenditures for ail purposes, and to 
compare the aggregate of one Administration with 
that of another, it will lead to no more favorable 
result for them for the years 1#24 and 1838, or 
1839, than that before stated. The Senators over 
the way wuld gain nothing by instituling any such 
comparison. Bat the report of the Secretary, now 
before the Senate, had been denounced because it 
speaks of a payment of a portion of the public 
debt in 1838, when, it is alleged, there was then no 
national debt. No nationaldebt! Isthisso? A 
few days past, both himself and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, contenced that the bill providing 
for the issue of Treasury notes, could not be justi- 
fied upon any other constitutional ground than un- 
der that clause of the Constitution which conferred 
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upon Congress the power to borrow money; that it 


was a loan, and when made it became a public 
debt. He admitted that it was an unfunded deb!; 
but nevertheless was, in every view, a subsisting 
debt, and for the redemption of which the faith 
of the Government was solemnly pledged. 

The payments therefore made from the Treasury 
in 1838, in taking up these Treasury notes, were 
as much an extinguishment to that amount ef the 
uofanded public debt, as} the payments made in 
1824 for a like purpose were an extinguishment of 
a corresponding amount of the funded debt of the 
Government. The only difference was, that in the 
latter case, the debt was due abroad; in the former, 
the debt was due at home. He would say in con- 
clusion, that he hoped to sce the motion submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri adopted. If there 
was truth in the stories abroad in the land, as to 
the extravagance and profligate expenditure of the 
people’s money by this Administration; the publica- 
cation of this document can have noeffect. If 
there is no foundation in truth for such statements, 
the printing of this document will tend to correct 
every error, to remove every false impression now 
resting upon the public mind in relation to this 
subject. That cause must be both weak and 
wicked which can only be sustained by deception 
and trick; and that cause is strong, and siust pre- 
vail, which rests upon the immovable pillars of truth 
and of justice. 

Mr. WEPSTER, having urged the impropriety 
of printing 30,000 copies of a paper unknown and 
unread, preeeded to comment on the fact that one 
of the columns of this paper embraced those items 
which were considered extraordinary or temporary 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; which items, by 
the express terms of Mr. Benton’s resolution, 
were to be separated from the ordinary aggregate, 
and not to be chaiged upon the Administration as 
proofs of prodigality. But the very complaint 
was that these were extraordinary items, and that 
they went to make up the extravagant expenditures 
of the Government. All prodigality was neces- 
sarily extraordinary ia a justly administered Go- 
vernment. This ducument was evidently not a 
mere authentic matter of record; it was a state- 
ment, left, to a considerable extent, to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Mr. W. also replied to Mr. Huzzarp, comment- 
ing on various items of expenditure by this Admi- 
nistration, and particularly on the unfortunate 
choice which they had made of enormously de- 
faulting public officers. 

Mr. BROWN observed, that the gentleman from 
New Jersey had made a new issue in regard to this 
subject, and demanded the production of the re- 
cord to show that himself and his friends had voted 
for extravagant appropriations. He presumed that 
gentleman would not deny that he had voted for 
those bills, which constituted almot the entire 
amount of the expenditures of the Government. 
These were the naval appropriation bill,the military 
appropriation bill, and the appropriations for the 
civil list, together with those for the removal of 
the Indians. 

But allow me, said Mr. B. to exhibit some in- 
stances in which that Senator and his friends 
have voted for most enormous extravagances; 
and he had no doubt but, by examining the 
journals, similar votes of that Senator and 
his party could be found, without number. In 
the bill providing indemnity for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800, five millions of dellars was the 
amount that would have been appropriated, had it 
passed both Houses. Now, on the final passage of 
that bill by the Senate, page 125 of the journal, 
at the session of 1834 and °35, that Senator’s name 
is reeorded in the affirmative; and yet this was an 
old claim, that very many well informed statesmen 
believed never had any foundation in justice. 
That bill was passed by the Senator and his friends 
in this body, a majority of the friends of the Ad- 
ministration voting against it. Then there was the 
bill for the relief of the three corporations of Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandia, appropriating 
about a million of dollars, and the name of the Sena- 
tor, together with those of most of his friends, was 
found recorded for that bill, a large number of the 
friends of the Administration voting against it. 





These were specimens of that economy on which 
the gentleman and his friends had thought proper 
to favor them with a lecture; and he had nota 
doubt but, by examining the journals, many more 
of such specimens could be found. But the gen- 
tleman said, in regard to banks, that they were the 
friends of the Administration. What, sir, said Mr. 
B. after what the gentleman has told us from day 
to day, that the policy of the Administration was 
ruinous to the banks, but which he himself did not 
believe, would he now have us to understand him 
as saying that these institutions were friendly to 
those whose policy was, he alleged, breaking them 
down? Why, this was an absurdity that even the 
gentleman himself must be forcibly struck with. 
The gentleman himself was, nota very long time 
ago, if he was not now, president of a large bank- 
ing institution, and he believed that he, at least, was 
not distinguishd for his friendship to the Adminis- 
tration. For his part, he never did admit that the 
Administration had pursued a line of policy with a 
view of injuring the banks; but he believed that 
these corporations pursued a course of policy with 
a view of forcing a restoration of the funds of the 
Goverament to their keeping. The gent!eman, in 
a very good natured way, reminded him that in a 
very few months he would receive (Mr. B. pre- 
sumed from North Carolina) a reproof for the 
course he had taken. 

{Mr. Sournarp here said he did not allude to 
North Carolina.] 

Mr. Brown continued. The gentleman spoke 
personally in relation to me, and I was left to infer 
that the rebuke he anticipated for me was from my 
own State. 

Sir, should I meet with the misfortune of receiv- 
ing such a rebuke, the gentleman, from practical 
experience, will know how to sympathize with me, 
for the gentleman, and the Administration of which 
he was a member, had received such a rebuke from 
the popular fiat some years since, in the most un- 
equivocal manner. That the gentleman and his 
friends should wish to be reinstated in office, and 
that they should even, in defiance of probabilities, 
indulge in the most sanguine anticipations, was 
reasonable enough; but that the popular rebuke, 
such as he anticipated would be bestowed on the 
Democratic party, was, to say the Jeast of it, not 
very probable. The gentleman, in good time, 
would tind himself greatly mistaken in his predic- 
lions, 

Mr. CALHOUN. Iam the friend of economy, 
and have, I trust, ever evinced it by my votes and 
other public acts. I believe that in all free Sia'es 
it is a cardinal virtue,and in ours, an indispensable 
one, if we desire to preserve our political institu- 
tions. Asthe friend of economy, I rejoice to hear 
this debate. The crimination and recrimination of 
extravagance between the two sides of the Senate, 
is a proof that the day of extravagance is passed, 
and that ef economy has arrived. We have had 
a period of extravagance. Itismanly to acknow- 
ledge the truth. Our expenditures have gone far 
beyond what they ought to have been. The im- 
portant question is, what and who caused it? 

The cause, sir, will be found in an overflowing 
Treasury, which had to be sluiced by appropriations 
to prevent an inundation; not overflowing with 
gold and silver, but with bank notes, paper credit, 
to retain which inthe Treasury would, ineffect,have 
been but to borrow so much from the banks for the 
time. The greatest of all absurdities is to hoard up 
bank notes,or credit,in the Treasury. It is but todraw 
so much from circulation to be filled up by new issues, 
thus giving the banks interest both on the old and 
the new issues. But this is not the only objection. 
It is liable to another, still stronger, if possible. The 
notes drawn from circulation being replaced by 
another issue of equa] amount, the channe!s of 
circulation are kept full, and when the Govyern- 
ment comes to draw from the Treasury the accu- 
mulated mass, the necessary effect is, that the ad- 
dition to the already full channels of circulation, 
swells the nde till an inundation follows, sweeping 
all before it, such as we lately witnessed. Yes, 
we have just passed through a period, in which 
the most wasteful and corrupt expenditures could 
not sluice the Treasury fast enough to prevent the 
inundation of paper, but has left the country and 
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Goveroment in their present embarrassed condj. 
tion. I now ask, what caused this overflowing 
Treasury, with all the accompanying extravagance 
and following disasters? What, but the prolific 
parent of evil, the protective system—duaties jm- 
posed, not for revenue, but to favor one branch of 
industry at the expense of all others; and which 
exacted from the people more than the wants of 
the Government needed, or even its waste and ex. 
travagance could expend. 

It is difficult, in the changed condition of things 
and in the midst of the present denunciation of ex. 
travagance and praise of economy, to realize the 
scenes through which we have lately passed. It is 
but four years since,when he wes considered a bene- 
factor who could devise some new scheme of spend- 
ing money, and when the then Administration, not- 
withstanding the extravagance of the appropria- 
tions, Was censured for not spending money fast 
enough, and was even called on by a resolution of 
the Senate to know how much they cou'd spend. 
Such was the cause of the extravagance which is 
now condemned on all sides, and the fruits of a 
mistaken and mischievous policy. 

In order to determine who is responsible for this 
extravagance, it is only necessary to decide who 
are responsible for the policy in which it originated, 
I, then, put the question, who were the authors and 
supporters of the protective system? I leave gen- 
tlemen to answer. I submit it to the journals of 
Congress and the public voice to decide. Appro- 
priation and expenditures are but consequences— 
dangerous and corrupting consequences—but, at the 
same time, consequences whose alternative, an ac- 
cumulation of a surplus mass of bank notes in the 
Treasury, is, to say the least, not less dangerous 
and corrupting. It has been our misfortune to be 
cursed with these combined evils. 

But, as important as are these questions, there is 
another still more so, relating to the future. The 
past is past, and cannot be recalled; and a recur- 
rence to it is only profitable as furnishing lessons of 
experience. The future is still before us with its 
realities, and the important question is, who are 
now the advocates and supporters of so calamitous 
a policy, in spite of the severe lessons of experience? 
Time will show, and when it does, it will make 
manifest who are the real friends and authors of 
extravagance, and foes of economy and retrench- 
ment. I repeat, economy is a cardinal republican 
viriue; and that there never existed a Government 
of the kind, in which it was so indispensable as in 
thisof ours. I do not intend to go into the reasons 
on this occasion; but of all Governments, ours is 
that in which patronage and extravagance are the 
most corrupting and dangerous. Thus thinking, I 
rejoice that we are compelled to retrace 
our steps and economize. Yes, compelled 
by that which only can enforce economy on a do- 
minant party and empty Treasury. It is on that I 
rely. Its mandates must be obeyed, and I wish it 
to be understood that I intend to use my best efforts 
to keep it low, till the Government is thoroughly 
reformed and restored to its original purity. Fill 
the Treasury to overflowing to-day, and to-morrow 
the scenes of profusion and extravagance through 
which we have thus far passed would retura. No- 
thing but stern necessity can correct abuses; and | 
now give notice, when the time has arrived for the 
readjustment of the tariff, 1 shall resist all attemp's 
to draw more money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple than is absolutely necessary, with rigid ecoao- 
my, to the just and constitutional wants of the Go- 
vernment. In doing so, I shall give the highest 
evidence of being the friend of economy and our 
free institutions. Here let me say, that I deem fif- 
teen millions of dollars annually to be ample to 
meet all the just wants of the Government, not in- 
cluding the Post Office Department. With that 
sum, we may place our civil list and military esta- 
blishment, in all its branches, on a respectable 
footing, and enlarge our navy, so asto give pro- 
tection to our wide-spread commerce, and give us 
the command of the adjacent seas. 

I know nothing of the contents of the document 
that has caused this discussion, but will vote for 
the motion witheut knowing whether the ef- 
fects of the publication will be such as the mover 
contemplates or not. The public attention is 
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roused to the subject of our expenditures, and | never, to my knowledge, been asserted, either by 
yhatever we publish on the subject, | doubt not, i friend or foe, that, under any system of wise econo- 
will be closely scrutinized. If there be errors in || my, they could have been reduced below this sum. 
tne repert, or if be drawn up so as to make false || The remaining twenty-three millons and a half 
impression, it will been seen and pointed ou'; but, (I sp-ak in round numbers) consist of eleven mil- 
(not, it will have its due weight. With thisim- || lions expended in the payment of the public debt, 
ression, I care not to look at its contents before || which we were compelled to create in_conse- 
giving my vole; but, if any gentlemen desires time quence of the bank explosion of 1837; and Is there any Senator who would res'ore the In- 
io examine it before he votes, as far as I am con- twelve millions and a halt appropriated by dians te Georgia, and the other States from whence 
cerned it shall not be withheld from him. Congress for the purpose of mecting extraordi- they were removed, evea if, by doing so, he could 
Mr CLAY was glad that the Senator from South nary and temporary expenditures which we allege | restore the cost of ther removal to the public 
Carolina admitted that the expenditures of this Ad- were unavoidable. We now come tothe very || Treasury? Not one. 


curred by pursuing this policy? IfIndian treaties, 
ratified by the Senate, and sauctioned by Congress, 
hat required the expenditure of five or ten mil- 
lions more in removing the Indians from the States 
east of the Mississippi to the westof that river, 
who could have fairly charged Mr. Van Buren 
With extravagance in this increased expenditure? 


ministration had been extravagant. Coming from point in controversy. This is a-question of figures; The most extraordinary item embraced in this 
hm, it was an admission very important. And and honorable Senators in the Opposition arecalled || general charge of extravagance, is the large 
Mr. C. denied both his premises and conclu- | Upon, with the report of the Secretary of the Trea- | amount of indemnities paid by the Treasury to 


son; and proceeded to argue that the protective sury inhand, to lay their finger upon these items | our own citizens, for losses sustained by the 
system was not the cause of the surplus revenue, of expenditure, whether ordinary or extraordinary, injustice of foreign Governments, and which the 
and that it did not necessarily follow thit a Go- which they condemn. Let them point out such as || administration of General Jackson obtained from 
yernment, with a surplus, would always be extra- || could have been avoided. This, and this alone, is these Governments 
vagant, though he admitted the conclusion to be the mode by which they can establish the charge cessful policy. These sums were paid into 
correct in regard to this Administration. Mr. C. of extravagance against the present Administration. || the Treasury in trust for the claimants, and of ne- 
proceeded to point out what he thought the real || Now, sir, ourcase is presented. The heads of cessily they were paid out to these claimants. And 
causes of a surplus, and to specify and comment || our expenditure are before the Senate, and the || yet this very disbursement contributes largely in 
upon various expenditures of the Administration. people ofthe United States, in an officialand au- || swelling the aggregate expenditure of the last 
Mr. BUCHANAN said: I rejoice at this day’s || thentic form; and feebfe as [ may be, lam willing || year to $37,000,000, and is thus made to constitute 
debate. It has been the most propitious day for to take up the gauntlet, and do battle withany of our || one of the items of proof to establ.sh the charge of 
eliciting truth which we have seen since the com- political opponents in defence of the present Admi- || extravagance against the present Administration. 
mencement of the session. I's consequences, for || nistration against this charge. Ishallnotrefertothe || I might examine in detail the whole list of these 
good or fcr evil, must be felt, and wiil be felt, ei- || ournals for the purpose of proving that they them- || extraordinary and temporary expenses of the Go- 
ther by cur friends in the Opposition or by our- selves have voted in detail for the very expendi- || vernment during the jast year, and ask which 
selves. Iam most willing to abide the resu!t. tures which they now condemn in mass. Thishas |, one of them could have been avoided; and the an- 
Ido not rise to discuss any of the great ques- never been my practice. I take these expenditures || swer to each individual question must be the same. 
ions agitated to-day, which have not an immediate as I find them; and all I ask is, that our opponents They were all necessary. Mr. Van Buren is fairly 
bearing on the subject before the Senate. My pur- | shall come forward and specify, ina distinctand || chargeable with none of them. Point out when, 
pose is, 80 far as my voice can be heard, to fix the tangible form, those particulars which they deem and where, and how, he could have avoided or dimi- 
the attention of the Senate and the country upon || unnecessary and extravagant. nished any ot them. Unless you can do this, you 
ihe very question now at issue between the two | Gentlemen, in the first place, fix fifieen millions give up the question 
great political parties; which is, have the present || of do'lars as the proper annual expenditure of the The honorable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Administration been guilty of an extravagant and || Government, and then charge the Administration Cray] takes up the expenses of the civil list. He 
wasteful expenditure of the public money? with extravagance, because it has exceeded this || compares their aggregate amount with what it was 
Asto the result of the next Presidential election;— || imaginary standard. The present report of the Se- || a number of years ago, and shows that it has in- 
I shall never make that a subject of discussion in || cretary of the Treasury exposes, in the clearest || creased. This increase has been rendered abso- 
this body, unless I should be forced into it by Sena- light, the fallacy and the injustice of such a course. || lutely necessary by the increase of our rapidly ex- 
tors in the Opposition. In passing, I would merely Among the items constituting the twelve and a tendingcountry. But he deals altegether in gene- 
say, “Let not him that girdeth on his harness || half millions of the extraordinary and temporary || rals. He does not descend to particulars where 
boast himself, as he that putteth it off.” 1 shall || expenditures duriog the last year, we must cer- |} we could meet him. 
never raise the shout of victory, until the batile || tainly find the evidence of this extravagance, if it || Here Mr. CLAY said, I do descend into parti- 
has been fought and won; although I may feel || is any where to be found. Can any Senator spe- || culars. I men‘ioned the increased number of cus- 
great confidence in the result. The event, uoder || cify a single expenditure upon this list which ought || tom-house officers. 
Providence, isin the hands of the American peo- not to have been made? In it the items for Indian Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman refers ge- 
ple; and this day's debate will essentially serve to || wars, for the purchase of lands from the In- |} nerally to the custom-house officers. What kind 
} 


by its vigorous and sue- 








enlighten their judgment and to influence their de- || dians, and their removai west of the Mississ'ppi, || of a bill of particulars is this? If the number of 
cision, amount to a large sum. But who will say that these || custom-house offic.rs has been increased, let it te 
Mr. Van Buren came into office on the 4th of || expenditures have been unnecessary? The present || shown that this increase was made without neces- 
March, 1837. Siace that day, we must all admit || Administration, when it came into power, found | sity, and was not required by the public service. 
that the Treasury has not been full. Onthecon- || an Indian war raging on onr Southern frontier. | This, I think, will prove to be a difficult task. Let 
trary, we have found difficulty ever since in raising This war was more savage, if possible, than any || the subject be minutely investigated. 
the waysand means. ‘This fact we cannot deny; || war which the savages had ever waged against | Th's is not a question to be carried by eloquent 
and if we have been guilty of extravagant and un- us. Men, women, and children, were murdered || appeals, but by a close examination of facts and 
necessary expenditures of the public money within indiscriminately. Would any one of our friends || figures. The Secretary of the Treasury has laid 
that period, we can neither justify nor excuse our- |} on this side of the House, stop to calculate the || the case fairly open for gentlemen: and if there 
selves under the plea of an overflowing Treasury. || cost of defending our cit zens against such a cruel || has been any expenditure not justified by necessity, 
We desire to escape from this charge under no || and treacherous foe? I answer, not one, If mil- || I am willing to unite with them in condemning it. 
such sublerfage. We boldly deny the accusation lions more had been necessary fur this purpose, || Three years of the expenditures of the present 
of extravagance preferred against us by our politi- they would themselves have granted these millions. Adininistration are now before the country; and I 





cal opponents, and demand the proofs by which it || With what justice, then, can the Administration be 


|| Shall expeet, at an early day, to hear from our 

is to be sustained. censured for this expenditure? Extravagance in || friends in the Opposition on this subject. I repeat 
In order to establish their accusation, tha! this || this particular can with no more justice be charged || agan, let them point out the items of extrava- 
Administration has been guilty of an extravagant || on Mr. Van Buren, than on the Emperor of China. vance; and if we who are the political friends of 


and unnecessary expenditure of the people’s mo- He found the Fiorida war raging when he came this Administration cannot defend each one of them 
ney, since the 4th March, 1837, they must clearly into power; and he was bound, by the most impe- in detail, we must suffer the consequences. The 
and distinctly point out the items and the objects of || rative obligations, to apply the money granted by people fof this country have a right to know whe- 
this extravagant and unnecessary expenditure. Congress to the defence of the country. Had he || ther any, and, if any, what, amount of the thirty- 
Wecall upon them for their bill of particulars. || acted otherwise, he would have violated the || seven millions of dollars paid out of the Treasury 
We ask them where, when, and how, have these || highest duty of his station; and yet this is || during the fast year, has been expended without 
expenditures been incurred? Vague and general || a heavy item in the exiravagant expenditure || necessity. 

charges of extravagance, although clothed in the || with which he is charged. It is perfectly Sir, the necessary expenses of this Government 
most eloquent language, amount to nothing. We || fair for gentlemen to examine carefully the manner must go on increasing. No human prudence or 
call for specifications—for items. By this report |} in which this war has been conducted, and if they || foresight can prevent it. All that we can do, is to 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, we furnish our || can find any thing in it justly censurable, to hold || take care that not a dollar shall be expended which 
opponents with the best weapons to assail us, if we || it up to public view. But the war itself, and the ne- || is not necessary to promote the interest or defend 
are vulnerable. It enumerates, under different || cessary expenses of conducting it, were inevitable. || the honor of the country. You might, with 
heads, all the expenditures of public money since || Then as to the removal of the Indians and the || equal propriety, say that the same quantity of 
the present Administration came into power. It || purchase of their lands. This policy was, I be- || cloth would make a garment for the full grewn 
presents the subject, item by item, and makes an || lieve, commenced under the administration of Mr. || man, which was sofficient for him when he was a 
aggregate for the last year (1839) of thirty-seven || Monroe, and has been steadily pursued throvghout || little boy, as to allege that: the necessary expendi- 
millions of dollars. The permanent and regular || all the succeeding Administrations. The object || tare:for this country, now embracing twenty-six 
expenses of the Government, during that year, did || has now happily been almost accomplished. Is || States and three populous Territories,should be limit- 
not reach thirteen millions and a half; and it has || Mr, Van Buren chargeable with the expense in- || ed by what they had been ten or twenty years age. 
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The position cannot, for a moment, be main- 
tained, 

I agree with the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Preston] that sound pol'cy dictates to us to 
increase our navy. [tis our best and most na- 
tural defence against a forciga fue, and our com- 
merce, which is spread over every sei, demands ad- 
ditional protection. Bat, according to the po-i- 
lions assumed by gent'emen, the appropriations 
which may be made by Congress to carry this po- 
licy into effect, would constitute, in the aggregate 
ot: the account current, a heavy item of exirava- 
gant expenditure against the President, who should 
execute our will. 

The present issue is precise and limited in its 
charac'cr. Jlave the expensesof the Government 
been extravagant since the 4th March, 1837? We 
are ready for the trial. This question, however, 
is not to be decided by comparing the agzregates of 
expenditures for the years 1837, 18358, and 1839, 
with the aggregate for previous years, when there 
were no Indian wars—no Indian lands to be pur- 
chased, nor Indias to be removed, and none ot the 
other enumerated extraordinary expenses to be in- 
curred. I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. CALHOUN. My obj ct, when I first ad- 
dressed the Senat* on this subj-ct, was neither to 
accuse nor defend the Admnistration. It was 
much higher—to state facts, point out causes, and 
trace consequences. Ta aflirming that there had 
been a period of extravagance, | made no particu- 
lar reference to the present Administration; but, on 
the contrary, asserted at the tine that the period of 
economy had commenced. But, as the Senator 
from Kentucky had thought proper to refer what I 
had said to the existing Adminis'ration, I feel my- 
self called on, as anact of justice, to state my im- 
pression how far they are or are not responsible, ia 
reference to the subject of discussion. 

There certainly remains mach to be done to 
complete the work of retrenchment and economy; 
but, as faras IT can jugs, it wou'd be doing great 
injustice to deny that, in the ranks of the Adiminis- 
tration, there exisis a strong desire to reform the 
expenditures, and that a good deal has been done 
already, under circumstances of no small difficulty. 
So strong has been this spirit at the present ses-ion, 
that thus far few bills have passed, involving ex- 
penditures, to which I could not cheerfelly give my 
assent. ButI[ attrioute the reformation to the ex- 
hausted state of the Treasury. I know weil, 
from past experience, if the Treasury had been 
full, the money would be speat. It would not 
have been in the power of this, or of any other 
Administration, to prevent it; and I take the occa- 
s.on to repeat, that I rely on an empty Treacury,as 
the only certain remedy against extravagance. 
The most that can be done by the Administration, 
is to bring down the expend.turcs wih the dimi- 
nishing meas of the Treasury. This is no difficult 
task, and necessarily requires time. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, in all candor, 
whether it would be possible for the Adminis ra- 
tion to reduce th: expenditures to the proper 
standard, all at once? Take the pension lists, 
There ace about forty-four thousand remaining on 
jt, ata cost of upwards of three millions annually. 
Can that be got c'ear of at once? What can be 
done under this vast head of expenditure, but to 
arrest the further progress, and to leave it to time 
to retrench? I appeal to all whether there has not 
been great vigilance for the last two years, to pre- 
vent the increase of the lists, or whether more 
could well be done in that particular than has been? 
Again; take the Semino!e War, for which the pre- 
sent Admiaistration is not ceria n'y responsible. 
They fonnd it existins,and how could they prevent 
the heavy expenditures from that source while it 
continues to exis? 

I have had, sir, some experience on the subject 
of retrenchment and economy. It was my fortune 
to administer the Department of War under Mr. 
Monroe. The Department was in a siate of great 
disorder, and the exoenditures extravagant. I went 
in with the dete:mination to use my best efforts to 
economize and retrench, to which I devoted my- 


self; but I found the task a work of three years of 


incessant Jabor, before it could ve accomplished, to 
any thing like satisfaction to myself, 
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The Senaior has asse;ted on this, as well as other 
occasions, that the teriff was not the cause of the sur- 
plus revenus, bat that it was caused by the public 
lands. A very few remarks wiil, I tus’, satisfy 
the S-nator himself that he is in e:ror. The writf 
of 1825 raised the duties, 02 aa average, of all the 
imports so high, that nearly one-half in value of all 
the goods imported was paid to ‘he custom-house; 
that is, out of an import of about sixty millions of 
dvilars, the Government collected about thirty mil- 
ons. That was about the amount of the imports 
when the compromise act passed. Since thea our 
domestic exports have risen to nearly 100,000,000; 


which, adding the protits of trade, and ine whale 
fishery, with other resources, would give an import 
of pot less than one hundred and twenty or thirty 


mi!lions, and which, if the tarifof 1825 had not been 
reduced, would have given an income from the cus- 
toms of sixty or seventy millions. Could so large 
an amount have been col'ected without a heavy sur- 
plus? It may, indeed, be said, that if the tarnff 
had not been reduced, the exports would not have 
been increased, but that would place i's oppressive 
character in astill stronger light. The object for 
reducing the tariff was in part to get c'ear of the ex- 
cess of revenue; but notwithstanding the reduction, 
which had to be gradual to prevent the destruction 
of the manufactures, the dutics were sufficient to 
swell the income from that source to an amount 
greatly beyond the expenditures of the Gevernment, 
The surplus, after ihe payment of the public debt, 
and the removal of the deposites, was piacel in 
Sate banks; and afforde! the means of bank ac. 
commoJation, on so large ascale, as to raise prices, 
andito give an unbounded impulse to speculation 
in the public lands; and hence the revenue from 
that source, to which the Senator atiribuies the sur- 
plus. It, indeed, greatly increased it; but properly 
considered, it was itself but one of the effects of the 
surplus already accumulated in the ‘Treasury from 
the tariff. 

But the Senator said that, admitting it was the 
cause, still there was no necessity that the surplus 
shonid be spent: no necessity for spending a reve- 
nue of forty or fifty millions of bank paper, passing 
into the Treasury anuually? Could sacha tide of 
paper be permitted to flow into the Treasury from 
year to year, without flowing out through some 
otherchanne.? I[ put the question to the Senator, 
would not its first effect have beento transfer 
a large portion of the property of the coun- 
try to the banks, and their favorites, and 
finally, on the reilux of the tid*, to leave 
them in the embarrassed and prosirated condition 
in which we now find them? Is not, in fact, the 
present cond.tion of the country, proof conclusive 
of the truth of what I have asserted? 

(Mr. Cray. The accumulation might have 
been prevented by the distribution of the surp!us.] 

Yes, it might, and I accordingly made the quali- 
fication, thatit must be spent, or got c’ear of some 
other way; but the Sena'or knows my objections 
to the scheme of raising a revenue for distribution. 
It may be expedient to get clear of an accideatal 
surplus to avoid a greater evil, bya deposite with 
the States, as was the case in 1836; Lui of all mea- 
sures, I regard a permanent di-tiibution of the re- 
venue, as the most fatal cffect that could grow out 
of asurplus revenue. As bad as are extravagant 
expenditures, itis still worse. We have had the 
two combine!, and they, in the shortspace of a 
few years, have well nigh proved fatal to the 
country. 

The Senator in conclusion declared against a 
hich tariff, but esserted, if I understood him cor- 
rec!!y, that he was for protection, and was in fa- 
vor of asystem of countervailing, or retaliatory 
duties, 

(Mr. Cray explained, that he was in favor of 
maintaining the compromise act, and of affording 
protection within the limits to which it would re- 
duce the duties. ] 

Ic rtain!y understood the Senator to say that he 
was prepared to meet prohibi ion by prohibiuon, 
Did 1 understand him correctly? 

[Mr. Cay assented.] 


I do not iniend to go into the important question 
involved; bat I take the occasion o! raising a warn- 


| ing voice egainst the whole system of retaliatory 
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dwies. It would prove worse in the end than the 
protective system. Go inio it whea you may, jy 
will be almost impossible to get out Of it. Begin 
the war of duties against duties and prohibiuon 
agains: prohibition, and you wiil find no stopping 
place. It willgoon. The passions will be roused 
oa both sides. Pride will te enlisted. If you rajse 
the duty on one article in order to force a teduec. 
tion on another, in:tead of reduction, additional! dy. 
ies will be laid to countervail yous. Ii you Pro. 
hivit on one article, to force the removal of prohi. 
bition on another, it will in like manner be met by 
prohibition on some third article. In every jn. 
stance there will be less resistance to i: creased dy. 
lies on one side, than to the reduction of the duties 
on the oppusite, and to adding to the list of prohi- 
bite | articles On oze side, than dim.nishing the fist 
on the other. 

It is easy tosee the end. We should have the 
protective tariff in the worst possible form, still 
more oppressive and more difficult to throw off. I 
prociaim the dauger in advance, and I call on 
those interested to be on their guard, 

In guarding against the danger of the retaliating 
system, [ am not insznsibie to the unequal and op- 
pressive culties under which some of our great sta- 
ples, and especially tobacco, labor in many of the 
countries with which we have commercial rela- 
tions, 10 the great injury of both them andus, | 
hope the folly of such a policy will yield to the 
growing iniel igence of the ag); and I do trust that 
those who may be charged with the Executive De. 
pa:tment of the Government, will spare no efforts, 
nor jose any oppurtunity, to remove the evil, 
through the agency of negotiation and argument; 
but I do trast that the Government will not goa 
step beyond. It would te, at best, but to injure 
ourselves in order to spite others. I hope that 
some more suitable occasion may be presented to 
go tully into this important subject, before the ier- 
mination of the session. 

Tae question being then on printing thirty thou- 
sand extra copies of the report, it was agreed to— 
ayes 22, noes 14, as follows: 





Ye@AS—-Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, 
Brown, Buchanan, Calnoun, Clay of Alabama, 
Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Lumpkin, 


Nicholas, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Wall, Williams, and Wright-—22, 
NAYS—Messrs. Clay of Keatucky, Clayton, 
Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Knight, Porter, Pren- 
tiss, Preston, Ruggles, Southard, Talimadge, Web- 
ster, and White—14. 
The Senate then adjourned, 





SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 


OF INDIANA. 


In the House of Representatives, April 30, 1840.— 
Delivered ia Commiitee of the Whole House, 
on the subject of an appropriation for the Cum- 
berland Road. 

The general appropriation bill being under con- 
sideration in Commitee of the Whole House— 

Mr. DAVIS moved to strike out the following 
items: 


For coast surveys - - - $125,000 
For colonnade to the Treasury buildirg 41,00 
For completing the Patent Office - 52,000 
For conunuing the Post Office building 125,000 
Amountingin the wholeto” - - $343,000 


and ia>-ering in lieu thereof: 

“That the following sams be, and they e here- 
by appropriated, for the continuation of the Cum- 
berland road, viz: 





For the State of Ohio - - - $75,000 
For the Siate of Indiana - - 100,000 
For the State of Illinvis - - 100,000 

$275,000 


To be disbursed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, subject to all ihe regulations and re- 
strictions of former appropriations.” ; 

Mr. D. assured the commitiee that nothing but 
the strongest sense of obligation to his constituents 
could induce him to trespass for a single moment 
on their patience, wearitd, as he knew they were, 
by protracted sittings and urelevanidebate. Gen- 
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tiemen around him were crying out, ‘*Tnere is no 
hope for your road ia the Senate,” “Your bill is 
yilled in the Senate,” and similar disconragi: g re- 
marks; still, though he feared that this unfortunate 
condition of their claim was but too true, it should 
not deter him from discharging the duty he owed 
io the people who have honored him with their 
confidence. 

Mr. D. said there were two reasons which had 
induced him to move to strike out these particular 
ems from the estimates. The first was, that, un- 
der the present siraitened condition ot the Trea- 
sury, he was under the impression that the colon- 
nades, porticos, and other ornamental portions of 
ihe Patent Office, and the Treasury building, could 
with much propriety be dispensed with, at least for 
the present. One of those buildings was now oc- 
cupied, and the other could be rendered habitable 
at very little additional cost. The Post Office 
could be covered in so as to preserve it from injury 
for another year, ata very trifling expense; and, 
the materials on hand not being of a peri-hable 
character, Of course no great injury could resuit 
from the delay. 

But the second reason, said Mr. D. why he had 

moved to strike out any portion of this bili, in 
order to insert his amendment, was for the ac- 
commodation of certain gentlemen, who are very 
fastidieus to accommodate the legislation of the 
country, S© as not to transcend the estimates sub- 
mitted to this Hous2 by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. But before he proceeded to notice the ob- 
jections of gentlemen to making appropriations 
which are not iaciuded in the estimates of the cur- 
rent year, he must be permitied to reply very 
briefly to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Parris ] 
In his remarks lately made to the House, he [Mr. 
Parris] says, that the new States have no claims 
upon the General Government for making this 
road. Now, sir, the gentleman has but litile know- 
ledge of the history of his own country, or at least 
that portion of it called the new States; for it is 
well known that this road had its origin in legisia- 
tion as early as 1805; from that period forward 
until the Jast year continued legislative sanction 
has been extended to this read. ‘The origin of the 
claim to an appropriation was first founded in the 
compact admitting the State of Ohio into the Union 
as will be seen by the report of a committee made 
and the bill subsequently founded upon i', and ap 
proved 29th March, 1806, entitled ‘A bill to regu 
late the laying out and making a road from Cum 
berland, in the State of Maryland, to the Siate oi 
Ohio.” 

This first act of Congress not only provides for 
the construction of this road by the two per cent. 
reserved for that purpose by the compact between 
the United States and the State of Ohio; but it 
makes this additional provision in the same bill: 
“That any further sums of money required for the 
continuation of the road, shall be appropriated’out 
of the Treasury of the United States.” Here isa 
direct appropriation of money from the Treasury, 
in addition to the two per cent. already reserved 
for that purpose, and every subsequent appropria- 
tion bill passed, from that day to the pre- 
sent, has drawn from the the Treasury mo- 
ney in advance, with the contingency that it be 
reimbursed from the beforementioned two per cent. 
reserved fund; showing conclusively that the gen- 
tleman from Maine isin error, when he alleges 
that the new States have no claims upon the Geneial 
Government for this road; for the States of Indiana 
and Iilinois have claims arising from the compact 
admitting them to the Union, couched in language 
as strong as that of the compact with Ohio. The 
obligation on the General Government to complete 
this road is imperative; for, according to the word- 
ing of the compact admitting Illinois into the 
Union, it is expressly stipulated that the Govern- 
mentof the United States shall apply this fund, 
(viz. the two per cent. reserved) to the making of a 
road to the State. This road to the State, the Ge- 
neral Government has commenced; and wiil they 
adopt the miserable policy of withholding from 
this great national work the sum necessary to its 
gradual completion? thereby permitting it to sink 
into a state of dilapidation trom which ten times 
the sam will be requisite to consummate the work 
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that may be necessary to complete ii, if reasonable | 
annaal appropriations be mad.? Such a course of | 
proceeding is worse than folly, and is, perhaps, 
only equatled by ihe conduct of the dissolute Ca- 
tharine the Second, of Russia, who expended mil- 
hons tn erecting gigantic edifices at both Moscow 
and Petersburg, and then commenced a _ public 


| 
} 
| 


ee 


highway to connect both these capitals; but | 
having abandoned her road to build a 
marble palace for one of her favorites, 


it remained a monument of her folly, and an ob- 
struction rather than a facility to travellers. Shall 
such be the fate of the only en'erprize of which 
this great nation can boast? ia his judgment, the 
only ene destined to perpetuate our nation’s great- 
ness, and as such, the only one having demands 
upon eur nation’s care, and our nation’s treasure. 
All, who have reflected upon the subject, will ap- 
prove the policy of extensive land holders making 
roads, witha view to enhance the value of their 
own possessions; and on this ground alone the Ge- 
neral Government would have been justified in 
making this road, had they had no other object to 
countenance the oullay. And is it not notorious 
that millions upon millions have found their way 
into the public coffers, that never would have 
reached them, had it not been for the faciiies al- 
ready afforded by this great national underiaking, 
and the others held out by the pledge of its comple- 
tion, as inducements to the people who have colo- 
nized the Wesi? 

It was due to himself, said Mr. D. and to the 
opinions he had long entertained, in re!ation to the 
constitutional power of Congress to construct 
works of internal improvement, to say, that ac- 
cording to his judgment, no such power exisis, un- 
less for objects strictly and purely national; no 
power is given by tie Constitaton to collect taxes 
from the many, to be disbursed jor the bene fitof the 
few; nor is the policy of cvllec'ing money from the 
people to be sent back to the people, in accordance 
with the tenor and spirit of our ins‘itutions; for the 
people (to say nothing of the folly of such a 
course) mustbe the loseis by this process of col- 
lecting and paying back their own money; but he 
apprehended none of these objections would apply 
to the case before them, as it is evident this work 
has claims paramount to any other now under the 
supervision and control of the general Govern- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Maine further alleges that 
this road is exclusively local and sectional, and of 
course unconsiilutional. Now (Mr. D. sad) he 
was ata lossto know by what kisd cf log.c the 
honorable member can make this a local work, 
when he knows, or if he does not know, it would 
be but civility on his (Mr. D’s) part to inform him, 
that this road passes through portions of seven of 
the Siates of this Union, overcoming in i's course 
the most serious obstacle to an internal commerce 
of the States—the Alieghany mountains—t rereby 
acting as the great binding ligament of the Union, 
facilitating and establishing a social intercourse 
between the East and the West, indispensable to 
the permanent existence of our great Republic. 
To talk of the unconstitutionality of this great na- 
tional enterpris2, at this late period of its success- 
ful progress, is absolately worse than chimerical. 
After it has received, for the long space of five 
and thirty years, the most unqualified support of 
the most logical expounders of constitutional law, 
both m and ontof Congress; after it had re- 
ceived the deliberate sanction of Jefferson 
himself, whose pertinacious adherence to the 
Constitution was only equalled by the wisdom that 
directed his opinions; and also having received the 
sanction of Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, 
and Van Buren, as they successively approved 
bills providing for the continuation of this work. 
Surely gentlemen cannot hope to make a success- 
ful attack against this road, upon a point so to- 
tally untenable; nor is it by the common or prac- 
tical construction of that instrument alone that this 
work may be continued; for its magnitude and 
nationality defies even a rigid construction of the 
Constitution iiself. 

The geatleman has also brought forward in his 
remarks, made in opposition to this work, the 
cost per mile, taken, as he alleges, from the ¢sti- 
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mates for making the road; now, in this report the 
gentleman has ac'ed, if not witha view to mis- 
lead the public mind, at least illberaily aad erro- 
roneousty. Who ever beard of an average of ex- 
pendiiure being drawn fiom a single item in a long 
and fluctuating account, and that item the 
very loghest in the mass? Why, in the 
name of commen justice and fair dealing, did 
he not also tell you that the enormous average, 
ashe wou'd have you understand it, im this parti- 
lar male, was swelled into its magnitude by the 
unusual diflicalties ef the locality and the expendi- 
ture of four hundred and filty-four thousand dol- 
lars upon bridges alone, leaving the actual expease 
of this mile of road, exclusive of the bridges, only 
ten thousand dollars. Why did he not present the 
two presediog miles at the same time, one of which 
(No. 69) only cost four thousand two hundred dol- 
jars, and the other (No. 70) only three thousand 
seven hundred dollars. 


—— 

















The gentleman has also taken some pains to 
travel out of his way, in order toatlack and villify 
a most useful class of Western citizens, called 
squatters, who should more justly be denominated 
the pioneersof the West, he has stigmatized them 
as mere “‘pillagers of the soil, calling upon Con- 
gress to make roads for their accoramodation.” He 
knows but little of the persons he thus wantonly 
atiacks, or he would not brand them with such ua- 
merited and opprobrious epithets. Sir (said Mr. 
D.) if there is one class of citizens among the peo- 
ple of the West, more honest and patriotic than 
their neighbors, they are the hardy squatters, who 
have broken through the wilderness, and rendered it 
subservient to the comforts and prosperity of the gen- 
tleman who so unjus ifiably maligns them. Many, 
very many, of our most respectable and intelli- 
gent yeomanry were once seitiers upon the public 
lands; many of that class are stil! so, and no man 
who knows these people will ever think the less of 
them for the humbleness of their outset in life, un- 
less indeed he may entertain the opinion that 
wealth is essential to honesty, ard true love of 
country; for himself, he must say that he had ever 
found, among the occupants of the humble cottage 
of the West, a hospitality, and devoticn to their 
country, never to be found in the contaminated 
and fashionable c:rc'es of wea'th. 


Besides, sir, the gentleman should remember 
that these “squetters” are made up of emigrants 
from all paris of the Union; we have them even 
from the Siate of “Maine,” and they too make 
good and industrious cilizens; their only distin- 
guishing characteriste is an uousual fondness for 
“pine logs andsaw mils.” 

As my friend from Maine has already received 
a preity severe cas ization from one of my col- 
leagues, [Mr. Howarp,] I will, with one additional 
comment, dismiss that gentleman’s aitack upon 
the people of the West. He told us that he ap- 
proved of the policy, and admitted the constitu- 
tionality, of the General Government making, as 
they had done, a road from Bangor, in Maine, to 
the British domimions, because, forsvoth, it was 
dubbed a military road; constructed, as the gentle- 
man says, for the purpose of transporting troops; 
and this road, according to the honurable member’s 
own showing, has been McAdamized for the pur- 
pose. Now, sir, he could tell ihe honorable” mem- 
ber that these poor and despised squatters, whom 
he is so gratuitously disposed to traduce, would be 
ready and willisg to march, at a moment's wara- 
ing, 2gainst the enemies of their country, without 
requiring that country to prepare a McAdamized 
turnpike for them to travel over. This was no 
oratorical conjeciure, but had actually taken place; 
and he felt pleasure, as well as pride, in thus bear- 
ing testimony to matters of fact which fell uader 
his own knowledge. 


Mr. D. sa'd he regreited exceedingly that this 
national road questivn had, lke every other sub- 
ject discussed this session, formed an arena for a 
party conflict. The President has been censured 
for his course, and the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration have, in some manner, been held to accoun- 
tability for the probable failure of this appro- 
priation. , : 

Mr. D, said he would give a candid statement of 
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the present posture of this affair (as he understood 
it) ina very few words. 

At the opening of the present session, the 
Presideni’s message was accompanied by a sclie- 
dule of estimates for the current year, coming to 
this House, as is usual, throngh the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In the aggregate amount, pre- 
sumed by that officer to be necessary and proper 
for the economical and efficient management of 
the Government, no sum was named for the 
continuation of tha national road. This omis- 
sion is said to be novel, and many think it culpa- 
ble; for himself, he must say that he regrets this 
omission, as it has furnished some gentlemen, 
(among whom Mr. Horrman of New York avows 
himself one,) who have hitherto sustained this 
work, with a pretext for opposing it now; 
but what is extremely novel in their position 
is the fact that these same gentleman are decided 
opponents of the President, unwilling to follow his 
Suggestions in any instance whatever, except this; 
and now, forsoeth, ‘‘so strange axpirit has come 
o’er their dream,” that Mr. Van Buren must play 
the part of the “ oracle,”’ to their pliant consciences, 
before they will vote us one “ sous ” for our road! 
Traly, 

“ Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

I wish these fastidious gentlemen could find it 
convenient to abide the recommendations of the 
President in some other particulars. 

[Here Mr. Brown of Mississippi said he appre- 
hended that such a course of remarks would lead 
to reply, and elicit a long debate | 

Mr. D. sa‘d be was determined to confine him- 
self to the question; but that nothing was to be 
feared by the friends of this road, if debate should 
be elicited, for he was confident that much of the 
opposition to this work arose from tne fact that the 
subject was not well understood, 

Mr. D. said, when he was interrupted by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, he was in the act of 
defining the course of the President in relation to 
this subject. Some gentlemen reflected upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury also, for not submitting 
the necessary estimates; but it never was any part 
of his duty to compile the items necessary fur pub- 
lic works net connected with the necessary opera- 
tion ef the Government: it is true, however, that 
he has usually been the organ of communication 
for such estimates, coming, as they always have 
done, froin the Secretary of War. At this session, 
this information was sent to this House, direct from 
the War Department, as will be seen in a docu- 
ment from that officer, marked No. 2, 2nd evidently 
intendéd as a part of the President’s message and 
accompanying documents. 

On page 624 of these reports, the Engineer-in- 
Chief, as introductory to his estimates, holds the 
following language: 

“J transmit an estimate of the funds required to 
complete the various civil works under charge of 
the Engineer Deparim-nt, together with an esti- 
mate of funds required for operations during the 
year 1840.” 

This language has the approbation of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, as passing under 
their in-pection and approval trom the Engineer to 
this House; and on the sacceeding page may be 
found thé following items: 

For completing the Cumberland road 
inOhio - - - - 
For completing the Cumberland 

roadin Indiana - - - 3,144,250 20 
For completing the Cumberland 

road in.Iilinois - - - 1,432,138 49 

The amount required to carry on the work for 
1840, is as follows: 


$638,166 26 


For Onio > ° . - $100,000 
For Indiana ~ - - - 150,000 
For lllinois - - - - 150,000 


The aggregate amount estimated as necessary 
for the completion of this read, is, in my humble 
opinion, much too high; at least such is my belief, 
so far as Indiana is concerned; and I express this 
opinion with great deference to the judgment of 
Captain Ogden, the superintendent of this road, 
whom I know to be an efficient and compe- 


tent officer; but, sir, I venture this proposi- 
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lion to the General Government, that if they 
will give us one-half of the above mentioned sum 
in reasonable ins'alments, we will give them a quit 
claim to any farther drafts upon the Treasury, 
and they shall retain all their rights to transport 
troops, &c. upon the road, as agreat national Ingh- 
way. 

Ithas been urged by ad'stinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brppie] that the Presi- 
dent, in his course this session, upon the subject of 
internal improvements, was guilty of a deep 
finesse, made with a view to secure Southern votes, 
by holding out the idea that he was ostensibly op- 
posed to a syst:m of internal improvements, and 
yet intending to press for appropriations to this 
work in an indirect manner. Now the gentleman 
mistakes the character and intelligence of the peo- 
p'e of the new States if he supposes they could be 
duped by any suchchicanery. He, Mr. D. had no 
reason to doubt but that the opinions of the Presi- 
dent remained as they ever have been; and that 
they are favorable to the road is evidenced by the 
fact that he has signed bills providing for its con- 
tinuation. Butif the gentleman be correct in his 
surmises, if the President has shified his positien, 
it would be far from receiving his (Mr. D’s) com- 
menda'ion; for the great political star which had 
guided his course through life was to do what he 
thought best fur his country and his constitu: 
ents, regardless of other men’s opinions. And 
yet, said Mr. D. I never have been 
viewed as one of your plaste¢ politicians, whose 
only meritis their phab:lty. But, sir, if the Pre- 
sident has acted as the gentleman alleges, it ap- 
pears to me to be a most mistaken policy, endan- 
gering a loss of confidence in the West, and by 
no means securing new friends in the South. 

{Here Mr. Hupparp rose to a point of order, 
and said that the appropriation had nothing to do 
with the opinions of the President, but must be 
judged upon its own merits.] 

Mr. D. said, in reply to Mr. H. that that was 
precisely what he desired gentlemen should do in 
voting on this appropriation, without insisting that 
the President, or any other individual, should first 
instruct them how to proceed. Mr. D. said he fe't 
it duetohimself, to notice for a moment, the re- 
marks made bythe gemleman from New York 
[Mr. Horrman] some tue since, upon this subject. 
He [Mr. H_] exultingly proclaimed to th's House 
and to the country, how much devotion the Whigs 
of the last Congress had manifested by their voies 
upon the question of this road. Now, itis pro- 
bable, said Mr. D. that a majority of the seventy- 
four votes given for that road on the last day of 
the Jast ssssion, were of that gentleman’s party, and 
it is a matter of deep regret that the same result 
was not made manifest by the vote taken in this 
body some weeks since, on a motion to instruct the 
committee to report a bill for this road; on that oc- 
casion, of the eighty-eight affirmative votes, forty- 
eight were of the Democratic party, the gentleman 
himself voting in the negative. The gentleman 
also alleges, that the members upon this floor, from 
the fine of this road, are here because the Demo- 
cratic presses in Indiana (three or four of which 
he specified by name, and ene of that number in 
his, Mr. D’s, own district,) opened their bat'eries 
during the last canvass in Indiana upon our prede- 
cessors; “and to Whig inefficiency and Whig luke- 
warmness was attributed the defeat of the Cum- 
berland road.” The.e fac's, he says, he gives 
upon the information of others; and my colleague 
from the Evansville district avows himself the in- 
formant. Sir, said Mr. D. ifmy honorable colleague 
had been as faithful in de‘ailing the whole fac's con- 
nected with the late elections in Indiana, as he has 
been in supplying a part of them, I should have been 
spared the necessity of this explanation. During 
the pendency of the last election, there were nine 
political pacers published in my district; six of that 
number were decidedly opposed to my election. 
The whole nine were zealous and active in the sup- 
port of their favorite candidates for Congress; and 
all that could be saidin trath, and perhaps a little 
more, Was published for and against my predecessor 
and myself; so that the charge of Whig impotency, 
to which the gentleman refers, was more than ba- 
lanced by the unuring exertions of our opponents; 
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and special pains were taken by the Opposition 
prints to lay before the public the relative strength of 
parties, as expressed in the vote for taking up thi; 
bill at the close of the last session. 

But, sir, the gentleman would have you uader- 
siand that those of us who represent districts 
through which this road passes, are here exely- 
sively on this question, as he is informed. Now 
Mr. D. said, to speak only for himself upon this 
subject, he could inform the gentleman, that of 
the ten counties he had the honor to represent, se- 
ven do not touch upon this read, and have no 
more immediate or direct interest in its completion, 
than the district represented by his colleauge who 
sits before him, [Mr. Prorrit;] and in the three 
remaining counties through which the road passes, 
his Mr. D's aggregate majority was less than one 
hundred, whilst his ultimate majority in the entire 
district was thirteen hundred. 

The honorable member from New York has 
given us a glowing and eloquent description of the 
importance of this “‘queen of ways.” He tells 
us that “he is ils friend from principle;” that he 
looks upon it “as a great national road”—“‘as a 
monument to stand in after times to record the 
wisdom of those who planned, and those who sus- 
tained it.” He tells us, moreover, *‘that his friend- 
ship for it 1s not mere oratorical profession, but 
slands recorded on our journa's.”” Why then, sir, 
has the gentleman turned his back upon this na- 
tional and macnificent undertaking? He tells 
you himself, in language so plain that these who 
run may read. I wish that others of his politi- 
cal friends would be ‘as candid on this subject 
as he is. He tells you, sir, that, if this effort for 
an appropriation should be crowned with sue- 
cess this year, it will furnish the present de!ega'ion 
from Indiana with capital to sustain both them- 
selves and the President. “If political agitation 
was required before the election, it would again be 
summoned to a'd the friends of the Administra- 
tion.” He tells you “that, if these appropriations 
be now made, the course of the Representatives 
from Indiana will be one of triumph;’’ that, fear- 
ing these results, he is bound to withhold his sup- 
porl; in short, he admits that party, with him, has 
triumphed over principle. 1 forbear, sir, (said Mr. 
D ) to draw conclusions from such a course of con- 
duct. I leave to ths intelligent yeomanry of my 
district, and of the country, the task of e-timating 
the effuris of this eloquent gentieinan. 

{Mr Hopnarp here said he must protest against 
going intd general politics. 

Mr. Tompson of South Carolina considered it 
in order, on an appropriation bill, to go inte the 
whole course of the Government. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. Casry] 
sain that the gentleman from Indiana was strictly 
in erder J 

Mr. Davis then said that he had felt it to be his 
du'y to reply to accusations, in s.me sense personal 
to himcelf; but that he should now dismiss the honora- 
ble member {rem New York, for whom, having the 
honor of his acquaintance, he must say he enter- 
taid the highest personal regard. 

One word, however, said Mr. D. to my colleague 
from the Evansville district, for whom, also, I ea- 
tertain the kin'e»t personal feeling. He told us, 
some days ag9, in his remarks, avowedly made upon 
this subject, that he was determined to tell this 
House of “ the tricks and capers cut on the stump 
in Indiana at the last election.” Itis but justice 
io him to say, that of al! my colleagues, I believe 
him to be the best qualified for the task, especially 
if experience is to form the basis of his avowal. 

{Mr. Prorrir very good humoredly asknow- 
ledged the fact. } 

Mr. D. said he had also a word to say to the re- 
presentatives from Virginia; he regret'ed that the 
constitutional scruples of many of them had in- 
creased so much since the road had crossed the 
Obio river. They tell us, “that the primitive object 
in making this road, was attained, whenever the 
waters of the Atlantic were connected by it with 
the navigable waters emtying into the Mississippi.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, | apprehend that if these 
gentlemen had been disposed to give a rigid con- 
struction to the Constitution, and the compact in 
which this road had its origin, their efforts ‘in its 
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support should have ceased, as soon as it reached 
the Monongahela, as this river is one of the navi- 
gible tributaries of the Ohio. But, sir, it was 
found quite convenient to consider it as perfectly 
constitutional, until it was completed as far as 
Wheeling, having passed through a portion of their 
territory. Are these gentlemen aware of the fact 
that Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, all by 
solemn acts of legislation, sanctioned the passage 
of this read through their respective territories? 
Do they not know, that by the compact with Onio, 
the general Government is bound to make a roa 
to and through that State? and in the compact with 
Indiana, they are bound to make a road to that 
State, and by the compact with Illinois, they are 
further bound to mate a road to that Slate? Do 
gentlemen, re preventing the old States, know, that 
more than three millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended, in making that road east of the Ohio? But 
as the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Mason,) has so 
ably stated all th» facts connected with the history 
and constitu'ionality of this road, I will not dwell 
any lenger upon it. 

Mr. D. said he coa'd not refrain from expre:s- 
ing his regret that there should be sach a manifest 
apathy, not to say opposition, to this work on the 
part of those States through which it passes, since 
it has been finished and ceded to their jurisdiction 
He thought such a course did not argue very 
strongly in favor of their patriotism, to say the 
least of i'; and hoped gentlemen would consent to 
act more magnanimously towards the new Siates. 

Mr. D. said he now proposed to say a word in 
reply to an observation that fell from some gentle- 
man bear him when he first commenced making 
his remarks, Tat observation was, “Yoar bill is 
killed in the Senate.’ It is certainly a matter of 
deep regret to the friends of this road, that they 
have not been able to procure a direct vote upon 
the isolated propos tion for an appropriation; be- 
cause many members have given us distinct 
pledges that upon such a proposition, they would 
support us, that did not feel at liberty to d» so 
whea the question was presented to them, as it has 
ever been, coupled with other subjects which they 
regarded as ex!raneous. 

For a long time we looked to the Senate to far- 
nish us with this opportunity, by passing a bill, and 
sending it here for our concurrence; but, to our 
great mortification, this prospect, we fear, was illu- 
sive. | prepose to advert, for a moment, to one 
of the principa! sources of our blighted expecta- 
lions in the Senate. A very dis'ingaished Senator 
from Kentucky— 

{Here Mr. Tuompson of South Carolina said, in 
an under tone of voice, ‘‘you admit him to be dis- 
tineuished?”} 

Yes, replied Mr. D. distingu’shed alike for his 
talents and his inconsistency—inconsistent, as well 
oa this as on many other important topics ef na- 
tional legislation. 

Tas Senator, who for so many years was the 
eloquent and vig.lant defender of the interests of 
this work—to commemorate whose efforts, a statae 
of imperishable materials has been erected on the 
road, near Wheeling—he, too, sir, has not only 
given his vote agaiasi this measure, for the first 
tme, bat he has poured forth a torrent of his min- 
gled invective against both the President and this 
great national uadertaking. Like the gentleman 
irom New York, to whom [I have referred, and 
many oiher !eading members of their party, he has 
sacrificed this, his own darling and favorite mea- 
sure, upon the aliar of his unhallowed pariy ambi- 
tion—as is ev.deat from his remarks, recently made 
in the Senate. We are indebied to the efforts of 
this Senator, and his only, for the failure of our 
appropriation in the Senate; and, in my humb'e 
jadgment, iis consequent failure to become a law; 
as I beleve, if the Senate had given usa bill, we 
could most undoubtedly have passed it. 

But in order that this Senator’s course may be 
properly appreciated, | desire to read a short ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by that geaileman in 
favor of tsis roai in January, 1824, to show you 
how elogvextly he discoursed at that period in its 
favor;and that yoa may compare it with his ze- 
marks recently deliverei in the Senate. (Mr. D. 
was about to proceed to read the extract refered to, 
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when Mr. Paorrit and Mr. Sranty rose simnul- | 
taneously, and gave notice that this part of Mr. 
D’s speech would certainly be answered. | 

Mr. D. then read the foilowing extract from Mr. 
Clay’s speech upon this road as delivered in Con- 
gress in 1824: 

“Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, what has this Government done 
on the great subject of internal improvements, after so many 
years of its exisience, and with such an inviting field before i! 
You have made the Cumberland road, only Gentlemen appear 
to have considered that a Western road. They ought to recol- 
lect that not one stone has yet been broken, not one spade of 
earth has been yet removed in any Western State, The road 
begins in Maryland and terminates at Wheeling. It passes 
through the States of Maryland, Penosylvania and Virginia. 
All the direct benefit of the expenditure of the public money 
on that road, has accrued to those three Siates. Not one cent 
in any Western State) And yet we have had to beg, entreat, 
supplicate you, session after session, to grant the necessary ap- 
propriauons to complete the road. [have myself toiled unul 
my powers have been exhausted and prostrated, to prevail on 
you to make the grant. We were actuated to make these ex- 
ertions for the sake of the collateral benefit only to the West; 
that we might havea way by which w2 should be able to con- 
tinue and maintain an affectionate intercourse with our friends 
and brethren; that we might have a way toreach the Capital of 
our country, an ito bring our counsels, humble as they may be, 
to consultand mingle with yoursin the advancement of the na- 
tional prosperity. Yes, sir, the Cumberland road has only 
reached the margin of a Western State; and, from some ind. 
cations which have been given during this session, | should ap- 
prehend it would uiere pause forever, if my confidence in you 
were not unbounded, if [had not before witnessed that appeals 
were never unsuccessful to your justice, to your magnanimity, 
to your fraternal affection. 

“But, sir, the bill on your table is no Western bill. Itisem- 
phatically a national bill, comprehending all, looking to the 
interests of the whole. The people of the West never thought 
of, never desired, never asked, for a system exclusively for their 
benefit. The system contemplated by this bill looks to great 
national objects, and proposes the ulumateapplication to their 
accomplishinent of the only means by which they can be et 
fected, the means of the nauion—means which, if they be with- 
held from such objects, the union, 1 do most solemnly believe, 
of these now happy and promising States, may, at some distant 
({ trust a far, far distant) day, be endangered and shaken at is 
centre.” 

Mr. Chairman, I now propose to give you a few 
short extracts from the Senator’s remarks, made 
during this present session to the Senate, accom- 
panied by a word or two ofcomment. That Sena- 
tor says, “that he never thought it expedient to 
create a national debt to carry on works of inter- 
nal imprevement; it was only when it could be 
done without inconvenience to the Treasury, that 
he had been willing to concur in appropriations to 
that object.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not a matter of his- 
tory, that this Senator voted for large appropriations 
tu this road, for many years after the last war, 
when our country was in debt from one hundred, 
to a hundred and fifty millions? And now the whole 
amount of our Government debt does not exceed 
five millions, and there are ample means to pay off 
that sum, if the banks wou'd but act the part of 
honest ageats. Thisis but a sma'l sample of his 
consisiency. Now his remarks upon the constitu- 
tionality of this work are as follows: 

“The operation of the Constitution of the United States, as to 
the construction of artificial roads, has been suspended in all 
parts of the United States except in the three States of Indiana, 
Ohio, and [linois. We have had, in effect, two constitutions of 
the United States, one for those three States, and another for the 
rest of the Union.” 

Wili yeu have the goodness, said Mr. D. to 
compare this extract with his 1emarks made in 
1824 (as quoted) in regard to the nationality of this 
work. When speaking of his reluctance to vote fur- 
ther sums for its continuaaiion, he says: 

“That reluctance Was increased by a knowledge of the fact 
that the very States, which were thus exclusively benefited, 
constantly maintained the Administration which originated and 
inflicted this inequality. Nay more,a majority of their delega- 
tioas has been always opposed to a distribution of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, by which other States, as well 
as themselves, might have acquired the requisite funds to con- 
struct their works.” f 

Here, sir, we have it as one of the reasons why 
he will no lonzer support this road, that the States 
through which it pas-es dared to support the Ad- 
ministration, not giving him their votes for Presi- 
den, and thus the people of the new States are to 
be afflicted with the Senator’s wrath for acting the 
part of independent freemen! refusing to abandon 
their principles, and refusing to support his hum- 
bugof a Land bill. That Senator should have 
learned, ere this, that language of intimidation 
should be his last resort, if he is disposed to cajole 
the honest and hardy yeomanry of the West. One 
other extract from the Senator’s remarks, and I 
shall dismiss him. 

He says:— 

“Another consideration operates very strongly with me to 
dissuade me, at the present time, from concurring in the pas- 
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sage of this bill; and that is the necessity which I think exists, 
for a thorough investigation into the causes of the extraordina- 
ry expenditures upon this road in those States, and especially 
in Indiana.” 

Here we find the Senator seized all at once with 
the idea that extravagance exists in the disburse- 
ment of the public money, and especially in Indi- 
ana. If abuses of that kind do exist, I desire most 
sincerely their correction, and will go at all lengths 
with other gentlemen for that purpose; but I am 
unwilling to take the suggestion of the Senator, 
“that it will be best to remit this whole subject to 
the administration of President Harrison,” for I 
have an aversion to giving so long a credit on se 
important a subject. There are doubts that both 
the Senator and myself shall have passed to that 
“undiscovered country,” before his proffered tribu- 
nal shall have been established. 

Now, said Mr. D. I have but one or two obser- 
vauions to make in reply to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] and | shail then 
close these my desultory remarks. 

The amendment which he submitted when this 
subject was first before the House, went to make 
void all our efforts to instruct the Committee of 
Ways and Means, which committee is unfortu- 
nately so constituted that no bill will be reported 
by them, unless they are expressly instructed to do 
so. On that occesion the gentleman gave us his 
views in the spirit and tone of one warmly attached 
to the State Rights doctrines; and he and myself, 
said Mr. D. are not so far apart upon this subject 
as might be imagined. I concur with him in most 
of his views of State sovereigniy, but we differ as 
to the nationality of this work. He admiis the 
power of Congress, under the Constitution, to con- 
struct works of internal improvement, provided 

they are*of a general, and not local character; for 
the benefit of the nation, and not of a State. ‘This 
point is so finely illustrated in General Jackson’s 
veto message on the Maysville road bill, that [ must 
ask that gentleman and others who think and act 
with him, to give that document one more attentive 
perusal. Iam sure if they will do tiis, their ob- 
jections to this great national work will be dissi- 
pated. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
expressed great fears that the Union would one day 
be subveried, on account of the course pursued on 
the subject of internal improvements. If the gen- 
teman has reference to works purely local and 
sectional, there may be some grounds for his 
gloomy apprehensions; but of this great national 
avenue, of which we are speaking, there can be 
no doubt of its acting as a bond of our prosperous 
and happy Republic, rather than as a disseverance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me, in conclusion, 
to ask if there is not something due to the people 
of the new States, some obligation resting on the 
General Government to complete this work in ad- 
dition to the many claims I have already recited? 
How much, Mr. Chairman, would have been the 
value of these publiclands, ifit had noi been for 
the labor of the hard-working, tax-paying, mus- 
ket-bearing yeomanry of the West, who, with 
an enterprise and an industry to where else to be 
found, have stemmed the dangers, and braved the 
hardships of a border life? These people have 
poured into your coffers more than sixty mil- 
liens of dollars, the result of their hard earning. 
Let me ask, sir, is there t.othing due them for all 
this? What have they had in return for all their 
efforts?’ I will tell you, sir;a system of national 
legislation, suicidal of their best interests. South 
Carolina, in her wor-t days of oppression, never 
had as strong ground for nullification, as some of 
the new Siates have had. Your system of land 
laws,and the miserable penury manifested in ap- 
propriations to this national road, are alike oppres- 
sive and despotic; and the small pittance you have 
meted out to us on this work, has only been ob- 
tained by repeated begging, and cons’ant importu- 
nity. 1, for one,sir,am disposed to change this 
tone of begging for our rights, into a demand for 
justice! | am wearied alike with your tyranny 
and your inflexibility; and so long as I am ho- 
nored with a seat upon this floor, my hand shall be 
raised, and my voice swelled to its boldest ro’es 
of exclamation, in demanding justice! The time 
may come, and it surely will come, when we shall 
be able to do justice to ourselves, and to prostrate 
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in the dust this monster power. When we shall 
have thus conquered, we wil! inscribe on our shield 
the mo:to of the good O'd Dominion: “Sic semper 
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ty docs not Jie in the want of a favorable political 
Executive for investigation, but in the absence of 
trath in the various accusations brought against it. 











tyrannis”’ If the present generation shail fail to || The Secretary of the Treasury has been for a time 


do this, I am sure, sir, no true patriot of the West, 
who loves kis rights as a freeman, but would, with 
his latest breath, infuse into the ears of his last and 
only son, principles of resistance to all such ty- 
rannies. 


SPEECH OF MR. PARMENTER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Repres: ntatives, April 20, 1849—~In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the civil and dip'!omatic appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. PARMENTER said: Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,}] who 
has just taken his seat, stated that the cus'om cf 
the House, in Committee of the Whole, on the bill 
new under discussion, was consilerably different 
from what it had been for several years past. That 
it had been usual to refer the Pres:deni’s message 
to a Commitiee of the Whole House for examina- 
tion and debate, and that speeches on the political 
topics of the day were then made. Te has cen- 
sured the friends of the Administration for not pur- 
suing that course, and for not refeiring the Presi- 
dent’s message. Since I have been a member of 
this body, | have witnessed the most unremitted 
efforts, on the part of the friends of the Administra- 
tion, to heve the President’s message referred for 
the purpese of discussion. Bat it has been uni- 
formly objected to by the Opposition. It would be 
well reco'lecied by those who were members of the 
last Congress, that scarcely a day passed in the 
early part of the session, that a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Haynes] did 
not endeavor to procure a suspension of the rules, 
for the purpose of the reference of the message, but 
it was always strongly opposed by tne Whig mem- 
bers, and the requisite vote of two-thirds could not 
be obtained. The message, therefore, was not re- 
ferred as usual. If the remark was intended as 
an excuse ror the wide range the debate has taken 
on this bill, it could not be urged that the occasion 
for that apology was at all attributable to the 
friends of the Administration; for | am sure, as far 
as my knowledge extends, it has always been the 
wish of the Admiaisirat'on members to give it the 
usual and an early reference. The {fault is not 
with them. 

Had not the Opposition on this floor extended 
the debate so far as to include within its scope al- 
most every party question of the day, the friends of 
the Admiaistratioa would have gladiy forborne 
many remarks, which they have felt compelled to 
make, in justice to themselves and their cans:, dur- 
ing the discussion of tlie bill now before the com- 
mittee. The necessity of its eatly passage, and the 
gieat labor it imposes on one of the important 
cominittees of the House, (the Commiitee of 
Ways and Means,) to be in constant aitendance, 
would have induced them to have taken some other 
occasion, had it been possible. But it would have 
been considered a dereliction of duty to have left 
the entire fie'd io our opponents, and then, perhaps, 
unable to save any time. The gentleman from 
Vermont again brings torward the oft-repeated 
charges of corruption and profligacy against the 
Administration. The accusations are, as usual, 
vague and indefinite; but he has mace ene remark 
which has struck me with some force. He takes 
the ground, that no successful investigations can be 
bad without the Executive is of the same political 
character with its accusers. Now,sir, as these charges 
are against the Executive, how can the invest ga- 
tors be successful in demonstrating charges, unless 
they be trac? The Executive department deny 
their correctness. Does the genileman wish them 
to admit they have done wrong when they have 
not? Or, does he mean to intimate that there has 
not been the most open and free dise‘osure of every 
thing on the part of the different Departmen's to 
committees of investigation? If so, 1 think he is 
mistaken, for it has always been admitied, se far 
as I have ever heard, that the greatest attention has 
been paid, and the most abundant facilities offered 
to evely committee of investigation. The difficul- 
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the principal object of atiack,and every examination 
and scrutiny into his conduct, has only mo.e and 
more demonstrstel the fidelity and capability of 
this efficient officer. The assaults upon him, as 
well as the President, have latierly subsided, and 
have been, during the present ses-ion, transferred, 
in some degree, to the Posimaster Genera!. But, 
after all the attacks upon him, he is univer-ally al- 
mitted to be an officer of consummate ability, and 
of great research and industry. It is not my pur- 
pose, in rising, to make a general reply to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont; and [ have made these re- 
marks rather incilentally than otherwise. I wish 
to say a few words in relation to the speech made 
by my colleague, [Mr. Cusuinc,] some days since, 
which was considered by the geatleman from New 
York, [Mr. Vanperpoet,] who succeeded hum, as 
more than ordinarily courteous ia its language and 
style. 

We have been so generally denounced, in no 
measured terms, that it is no small praise fora 
member who, at the present day, ranks under the 
Opposition to the Administration, to be compli- 
mente] fur his gentlemanly dceporiment in argu- 
ment; and therefore I am rather d'sposed to atitri- 
bute some of his views to oversight than to any 
other cause, alihough his reputation for thorough 
examination is such as to make it a little extraor- 
dinary that he should have made the omission of 
some material facts. 

My colleague quoted from the President’s me. 
sage, at the beginning of the present session, th 
following passage, speaking of Treasury notes: 

“The whole ammount unredeemed now falls sho! 
of three millions. Of these, the chief portion i 
not due till nex! year; and the whole would hav 
been already extinguished, could the Treasury have 
realized the payments due to it from the banks. If 
those due from them during the next year shalll be 
punctually made, and if Congress shall keep the 
appropriations within the estimates, there is every 
reason t» believe that al! the outstanding Treasury 
notes can be redeemed, and the ordinary expenses 
defrayed, without imposing on the people any ad- 
ditional burden, either of loans or increased taxes.” 

And then he assumes the position that the Presi- 
dent expresses his belief that no deficit could be 
possible, but in the event of the contingencies 
therein named, which, my colleague states, are two: 
first, that it could net happen, unless Congress 
should make appropriations to exceed the estimates, 
which have not yet been made; and secondly, that 
the bauk balances, being but about one million of 
dollars, were sufficient to go but little way towards 
supplying what was proposed to be given by Trea- 
sury notes—that amount being five millions. 

The idea conveyed by my colleague, alihough 
he, perhaps, does not, in express terms, say So, is 
evidently that the President was greatly mistaken, 
or that he intended to make an erroneous impres- 
sion on the public mind, in relation to the true 
state of the finances of the nation. I, therefore, 
regret that he should have overiooked this passage 
in the message of the Prssident. It will be found 
on page 9: 

“The precautionary measures which will be re- 
commended by the Secre’ary of the Treasury, to 
protect faithfully the public credit under the flac- 
tuations, and contingencies, to which our receipts 
and expenditures are exposed, and especially ina 
ecmmercial crisis like ihe present, are commended 
to your early attention.” 

I will now advert to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to which the President refers, and 
which was laid before Congress on the same day 
with the President’s message. The Secretary 
Says : 

“The Department, therefore, is now without any 
resort, temporary or permanent, in case ef mate- 
rial deficiencies; and considering all the circum- 
stances before mentioned, with the dangerous lia- 
bility in law to have the whole outstanding Trea- 
sury notes paid in at any moment for pnblic dues, 
without a power remaining to issue others in their 
stead; considering, also, the present revulsions in 
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the commercial world, which affect so Seriously 
the receip's from both duties and lands; consider. 
ing the disasters which are befalling the banks an4 
rendering our collected funds in some cases wholly 
unavailable, and the advances necessary to te 
soon made for the large payments of pensions, and 
Treasury notes falling due in March, the earlies, 
attention to new legislation on this subject seems 
highly prudent, if not indispensible, for the effec. 
tual security of the public eredit.” e 

The President, therefore, did not omit to men. 
tion the probability that a temporaty arrangemey 
would be necessary to relieve the Treasury, eveg 
admitting thata Treasury note issue, in antici. 
pating the revenue, may be properly called a joan 
as my colleague contends. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his re. 
port, also presents a full view of the various 
other matters which bear upon the finances of the 
pation. 

But, in relation to the intimation that the contin- 
gencies had not happened which [would cause a 
temporary deficit. It will be recollected that his 
speech was made a little more than a month since, 
when, in addition to the proofs I have adduced, 
several other communications had been mate, which 
show that a larger amount of supply for the Trea. 
sury might be needed than was anticipated. On 
the 4th of February, the attention of Congress was 
called to the state of the finances of the nation, by 
a message of the President in relation te the judi. 
cial construction given to existing laws for the 
collection of imports. The President says: 

“The effecis which these proceedings have 
already produced, in diminishing the amount of the 
revenue, and which are lik-ly to increase hereafter, 
deserve your early consideration. 

‘**] have, therefore, deemed it necessary to bring 
the matter to your notice, with a view to such 
legislative action as the exigencies of the case may, 
in your judgment, require. Itis not believed that 
any law which can now be passed upon the sub- 
ject can affect the revenue favorabiy for several 
months to come, and could not, therefore, be safely 
regarded as a subsiitute for the early provisions of 
certain avd adequate means toenable the Treasury 
to guard the public credit, and meet promptly and 
faiihfully any deficiencies that may occur in the 
revenue, from whatever cause they may arise. 

‘‘ The reasons in favor of the propriety of adopt- 
ing, at an early period, proper measures for that 
purpose, were explained by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report, and recommended to 
your attention by myself. The experience of the 
last two months, and especially the recent decisions 
of the courts, with the continued suspensions of 
specie payments by the banks over large sections of 
the United States, operating unfavorably upon the 
revenue, have greatly strengthened the views then 
taken of the subject.” 

Again, on the 17th of February, the President 
says to Congress by message: 

‘“‘T submit to Congress a communication from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, repeating suggestions 
contained in his annual report, in regard to the ne- 
cessity of an early provision by law for the pro- 
tection of the Treasury against the fluctuations and 
contingencies to which its receipts are exposed, with 
additional facts and reasons in favor of the pro- 
priety of the legislation then desired. 

“The application assumes, that although the 
means of the Treasury for the whole year may be 
equal to the expenditures of the year, the Depart- 
ment may, notwithstanding, be rendered unable to 
meet the claims upon it at the times when they 
fall due. 

‘‘ This apprehension arises, partly, from the cir- 
cumstance that the largest proportion of the charges 
upon the Treasury, including the payment of pen- 
sions, and the redemption of Treasury notes, fall 
due in the early part of this year, viz: in the menths 
of March and May, while the resovrces on which 
it might otherwise rely to discharge them cannot be 
made available until the last half of the year; and 
partly from the fact, that a portion of the means 
of the Treasury consists of debits due from banks, 
for some of which, delay has already been asked, 
and which may not be punctually paid.”. 

Accompanying the message, of which this is a 
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part, Was an est-mate of the condi.iun of the Trea- | 
sory, as follows: 
Money in the Treasury 10:h February, 1840, 
available for general purposes, computed to be 
about $1,700,000, but at the end of the monch it 
will, probably, be reduced to - $1,300,000 
Not over two thirds of this will be | 
situated on the seaboard, and conve- 
nent for use to pay pensions and re- 
deem Treasury notes, 
Receipts. 
In March, April, and May, ‘rom cus- 
toms and iaads, estimated at - 
Receipts from banks in these months, 
indebted in 1837 as depositories, es- 
timated at - - 200,000 
| 


3,600,000 





Now, and before the Ist June, com- 
puted aggregate means 


$5,100,000 


_-  -—----—- 


Expenditures. | 

Expenditures for pensions required by 
5 h March, as estimated by the War 
Depariment, at $1,760,000; of 
which will then be needed, besides 
what has been recently advanced, 


| 

| 

about = « $900,000 | 
| 

| 

| 


Treasury nctcs falling due by March 

7th, n t yet redeemed - - 550,000 
Treasury notes falling due by March 

13:h, not yet redeemed = - 250,000 
Treasury noes falling dae in the rest 

of March, Apri', and May, and 

others then redeemabe = - 1,150,000 


' 

| 

| 

Ordinary expenditures in March, \ 
April, and May, out of appropria- | 
tions already made, and new ones | 
which are expected to pzss, and are 
required to carry into effect exist- 
ing laws, for ordinary objects, be- 
fore lst of June, estimated at - | 
Least balance usually proper to have | 
on hand, at various points, near as 
we!l as reinote - ~ - 
Add for the Ist of June, to meet what 
is immediately due vader the many 


new appropriations passed near the 


4,590,006 


2,000,000 





close of the session - - 509,000 
$9,850,000 
educt the computed means - 5,100,000 


Amount of additional means appear- 
ing expedent now and before the 
Ist of June - - - $4,750 000 
All these documents were before Congress, when 

my colleague selected a single passage from the 

message of the President, from which he inferred, 
tiat Congress ani the people were keptin the dark. 

Does not every paper specially refer to the annual 

communication? Is it not already demonstra‘ed, 

that much of the deficit, although some was before 
expected, for the early part of the year, aries 
from new causes? It will be seen, of the $4,750,000 | 
wanted, two millions are to be in the freasury, | 


| 
| 
} 


and about two millions for the redemption of 
Treasury notes. ‘There can be no reason for the 
ilea that there was any disposition to keep any 
other appearance on the state of the Treasury, 
than that which a fall and fiank statemeni won!d 
require. From the beginning to the end, the Ex- 
ecutive has given the true view of the whole «ub- | 
ject, and it appears to me, there is no*hing to war- 
rant the conciurion, that Congress was not season- 
ably informed, and through Congress, the people 
of the country apprised of the probable deficit of 
the revenue. 

It wou!d seem hardly necessary, if it were not 
that party prejudice is ready to attribute any thing 
and every thing evil to the Administration, to ar- 
range and comment upon the statements of these 
Several public document's, But, if it go abroad 
that the President, in speaking of so important a 
part of the national concerns as its fivanees, had 
Omitted 'o a'lude to the probability of the Treasu- 
ry not being able to meet the demands upon it, we 
all know the exicnt io which party zeal would go, 
I have thought it well, therefore, to make an aliu- 
sion to it, because it has appeared clear to me, that 
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ihe President and Secretary not only gave warning, \| EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS ngher than any one. 


but continued it in the most explicit manner. Ido 
not believe there isa man on this floor, who was 
not aware that there would be, at en eaily pari of 
the session, a necess ty for legislation forthe Trea- 
sury, or any one, who had examined the President’s 
first mes:age and ace mpanying documents, who 
did not see the sugg¢stion pla'nty made. 


If Ihave understood the argument of my col- 


league on this point, he must have intended to 
show, either that the President bad not suthciently 
investigated the statecf the national finences, or 
that there was evidence of insincerty in the pas 
sage quoted. Tnerefore it is material, that a!l the 
passazes in the President’s message shoulu be re- 
ferred to, in order that justice should be done; not 
only in the annual message, as | have mentioned, 
does the President allude to other contingencies 
ihan those mentioned by my colleagee, but in 
every other message, from that time until he 
made his speech, has he presented the whole 
view of the sate of the Treasury, but made a 
special reference to the annual message and the 
Secreiary’s report. It appears to me manifest that my 
colleague has failed in proving either inattentioa 
or insincerity. 

The expenditures of the Government are 
brought to the consideration of the people by 
my colleague. He has informed us that they 
have greatly inercased, and quotes the report 
of the Register of the Treasury, and says truly, 
that it has been the subject of discussion through- 
out the whole country. I know it has been fully 
examined and commected upon in the section of 
country from which we came. It will be recollected 
that the charge of extravagance is, to a great 
extent, against the Executive. There can be no 
pretence that the Executive is to be held responsi- 
ble ior necessary expenses arising out of the wants of 
the country from increased population and business. 


No one contends this is extravagance; and if Con- | 


gress appropriate additional sums for the defences 
of the country, our armies, fortifications, navy, 
and all the important arms of defence, as weil as 
other objects, the Executive is not to be answera- 
b'e, excepting foris proper expenditure. But it 
is said the Admonistration party is to be heid to ac- 
couat, if the Executive is not. This, of course 
exonerates the Executive; but I shall make a few 
remarks on that point. 


My colleague has selected the years 1828, be- 
ing the last year of Mr. John Quincy Adams’s | 


administration, and 1838, the second year of Mr. 
Van Buren’: administration. 
the years which he considered the most favora- 
ble for his object. But before I proceed, [ will 


make a single remark on the assertion that the | 
Administra'ion patty had a majority in both | 
My colleague says this is | 


Huuses of Congress. 
showa by the choice of Mr. Poik as Speaker, and 
the appoinment of standing commitices. Is it 
not notorious, however, that a portion of the 
members chosen, as friends of the Administra- 


tion party, deserted the Democracy, and, under | 


the name of Conservative, joined the Federal- 
ists, and chose an Opposition printer, whose bills 
of printing have been enormous, exhausting all 
the appropriations and jJeaving a large sum to 
be appropriated by the present Congress to pay 
arreatages? This was done without the Senate 
which was Democratic, as the House had the 
control of its ewn printing. The printing for the 
House, during the scministration of 
Jackson, when the House had a Democratic ma- 


These are taken as | 






President || 


jority for each Congress, in number four, ave- | 


raged one hundred and fourteen thousand five 
hundred and eight dollars and twenty-nine cents, 
($114,508 29,) being for the whole eight years 
four hundred and fifty eight thousand and thirty- 
three dollars and eightern cents, ($458,033 1;) 
while for the Twenty-fifth Congress, when Tho- 
mas Allen, a1 Opposition Printer, was chosen by 
the anion of Whigs and Conservatives against 
the Administration, the printiog bills amounted, 
for one Congress, to TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
THREE THOUSAND AND SIXTY-TWO DOLLARS AND SIX~ 
TEEN CENTS, ($233,062 16,) more than double the 
average for the preceding four Congresses, and 


ee 


Yer, sir, this party taiks loudly of extravagance. 


Notwithstanding the cheice ef a Democratic 
Speaker, there was a majority in this House 
azainst the Administration, by the junction of 
Wh gs and Conse: vatives; and in every instance 
but one, [ believe, have they gone over to the Fe- 
deral party. The following is the list of the mem- 
bers of the Twenty-titth Congress, with the parties 
to which they belonged, after the development as 
indecated in the chorce cf Printers at the extra 
seesion. 

The Democrats were, from Maine, 4; New 
Hampshire, 5; Marsachusetis, 1; Connecticut, 6; 
Vermont, 1; New York, 27; Pennsylvania, 17; 
Maryland, 3; Virginia, 12; North Carolina, 6; 
South Carolina, 7; Georgia, 8; Kentucky, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 3; Ohio, 7; Louisana, 1; Indiana, 1; Hie 
nois, 2; Alabama, 3; Missouri, 2; Aikansas, 1; 
Michigan, 1—Total 119. 

The Federalists were, Maine, 3; Massachusetts, 
11; Rhode Island, 2; Vermont, 4; New York, 10; 
New Jersey, 6; Pennsylvania, 11; Delaware, 1; 
Maryland, 5; Virginia, 6; North Carolina, 7; 
South Carolina, 1; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, 12; Ten- 
nesse, 10; Ohio, 11; Louisiana, 2; Indiana, 6; Mis- 
sissippi, 2; Ilinois, 1; Alabama, 2—Total 114. 

The Conservatives were Maine, 1; New York, 3; 
Virginia, 3; South Carolina, 1; Ohio, 1—Total 9. 

Making 123 Whigs and Conservatives, and 119 
Democrats. 


Wih the exception of one only (Mr. Hopkins 
of Virginia] all the Conservatives have perma- 
rently joined the Opposition, and are now, in 
name, as they were be'ore in feeling, identified 
with the opponents of this Administration. It is 
trniy singuiar, that the very year during the 
whole pericd, which is referred to as being that 
in which the expenses of the Government were 
the highest in amount, the Administration party 
was in a minority in th's House, where the appro- 
priation bills are most discussed and arranged— 
and the great item of public printing for the 
House, which, as shown, exceeded all bounds, was 
given to a printer oppo-ed to the National 


i} Administration. 


But the Secretary of the Treasury is required 
annually to communicate estimates of what, in his 
opinion, the wants of the count’y require, and such 
estimates are before us, and completely contradict 
the charges of extravagant appropriations on the 
authority of the Executive. Buthe intimates that 
the Administration encourage, through committees, 
appropriations not included in the estimates, He 
gives us no evidence of his opinion. The people 
who send himself and me here, prefer, in matiers 
of this kind, facts, figures, and proof. They will 
form their own opinions. Neither will they look, 
at amounts only, to infer extravagance. They 
will look at objects for which appropriations are 
mae, and the manner in which the money has 
been expended. 


What were the Executive estimates for the year 

}838? The repert for that year says: 

“The expenditures for the year 1838, exclusive of 
the redemption of the Treasury no‘es which 
may be paid in for public dues, or become reim- 
bursable within that year, are esti- 
mated at - - - $26,926,892 

Thus the new appropriations called for 
are - - - $20,523,249 

Viz: Civil, foreign inter. 
course, .and miscellane- 
ous - $3,172,885 

Military _—_ser- 
vice, &e. 11,664,612 

Naval service, &c 5,625,752 

The permanent appropria- 
tions for the service of 
1838, made by former 
acts, are - - 

For the details of new and 
permanent appropria- 
tions required, see the 
document annexed, (B ) 

Appropriations expected to 
be made by Congress be- 


2,262,000 


if 
a 
i 
i 
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yond the estimates sub- 


mitied - ° - 1,000,090 
These new and permanent 

appropriations amount 

to - - $23,785,249 


The outstanding appropria- 

tions at the end of this 

year, after deducting 

what will go to the sur- 

plus fund, are computed 

at - - - 14,141,642 
Alithe appropriations, then, 

which are chargeable to 

1838, constitute an ag- 

gtegate of - $37,926,892 
Of these, it is supposed that not over 

eleven millions will remain outstand- 

ing at the end of the year, and, con- 

sequently, that the expenditures on 

account of the whole will, in 1838, 

be about’ - i ae 26,926,892” 

And this includes the great military expense oc- 

casioned by the Florida war, and other Indian ex- 
penses. The actual sum wanted for the use of the 
nation for the year is 23,785,249 dollars; although 
former appropriations would make the want's of 
the Treasury 26,926,892 dollars. 
' There is no fear among the people that their mo- 
ney will not be properly and prudently expended 
by each and all of the Execative Departments. It 
is for the political advantage of the Adminis'ra- 
tion that it should be. No one,l am sure, can, 
fora moment, believe in the party talk about bri- 
bery andcorruption. [tis not the way strength is 
to be given to any Administration, if it could exist. 
I mean by the words bribery, what parties mean 
when they talk about it; not direct offer to do 
wrong for political advantage, but indirect pecu- 
niary favor without equivalent. There are none 
such; they cannot exist. Does an/ oae suppose 
that the motive and objectcould not bereadily seen 
through by the recipient and the community? It 
would seldom be effective with the individual, and 
never with the pablic. If any party were so far 
forgetful of right, their interest would be an assur- 
ance of their correct course, so far as this point 
is concerned. 

The anxiety of the people of this country is not 
excited by the amount of dollars and cents called, 
for by their rulers, but they are desirous to 
know what is done with ix. They have ex- 
amined the subject well, and the Opposition must 
bring more evidence than they have yet adduced, 
before they will effect a revolution in public senti- 
ment unfavorable to the present Adminisiratioa on 
this account. You cannot persuade the people 
that the inhabitants of Florida ought to be lefi to 
the massacre of the savage, and that their homes 
shall be left desolate and unprotected,by te!ling ‘hem 
that the war has cost fifteen or twenty millions of 
dollars; and by plaeing the military expenses of ten 
or twelve years since, when there were no Indians 
committing their ravages, in contrast with the pre- 
sent. The people feel that they owe protection to 
every partan’ parcel ofthis great Republic. And 
they will sustain the Administration in all its efforts 
to subdue this relentless foe, and restore safety and 
happiness to the suffering inhabitants of Florida. 
Neither will they complain of necessary expenses 
for the navy of the country; but they will watch 
that we do not carry the support of this arm of our 
national defence into expenses for which the re- 
venues of the country are inadequate. It is a fa- 
vorite with the nation, both on account of its 
utility, and the honor with which it is surrounded. 
To tell them, by a display of tables, that two 
or three millions have been expended for the 
navy, is not of itself sufficient to bring down cen- 
sure upon the national councils. Useless public of- 
fices, if there be such, the country wishes should 
be abolished; but a mere clamor about office hold- 
ers will avail nothing, unless the particularly ob- 
jectionable instances are pointed out. They will 
not be deterred by the talk about five or six mil- 
lions of dollars to carry into effect the treaties 
with the Indian tribes, to which the national faith 
is pledged, as‘to them, and'the States in which the 
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litles to lands are engaged to be extinguished. Of 
the large sums which constitute the aggregate of 
the increase for the year 1838, these were the prin- 
cipal objects for which all parties voted. But, 
besides, we have on hand much of useful and ne- 
cetsary property such as fortifications, ships 
of war, arsenals, garrisons, public buildings, 
all of which are the produce of th’s expenditure 
which is so much talked about. But there is a 
class of expenses, for sectional purposes, and lo- 
cal speculations, which ought to be discontinued. 
It has grown upon us gradually, until it be- 
came of such magnitude esto create alarm. For 
this description of appropriation, the Opposition, 
as I believe, are principally answerable. But 
a reason existed for sliding into these appro- 
priations for local objects, which did not ope- 
rate until a few years since. 

During the rapidly accumulating amount with 
which the Treasury overflowed, there was a laxity, 
unquestionably, in appropriations which, notwith- 
standing the cause has ceased by the disposal of 


the surplus, whether in the best mode or not isa | 


matter upon which there isa difference of opinion; 
bat still it is gone from the national Treasury, ne- 
ver, as I think, to retarn, although it is placed with 
the States in the form of deposites. And the effect 
of this abundance in the Treasury has lingered 
with us; but the evil, however, is in a rapid course 
of correction. 
the last year were more than six millions less than 
the year precejing, and, for the present, it is sup- 
posed the expenses may be five or six millions less 
than the last, and no great national interest suffer. 

In contrasting the expenditures for the civil list 
of 1828 and 1838, my col'eague has taken the sum 
total of each year to show the difference. This 


head of expenditure he has selected as being that | 


which ought to most neariy correspond in the re- 
spective items. The objects of expenditure under 
the several heads, I find, on examination, material- 
ly vary; some of those for 1828 being placed un- 
der a different head of expenditure from those of 
1838, the years he has selected for comparison. I 
have been through the civil list for the years 
named, and have taken some of the items of expen- 
diture, that of salaries for clerks and labor in the 
Departments, to ascertain whether there has been 
an increase in the employment ef clerks beyond 
what it would be estimated that the popula- 
tion and business of the nation would warrant 
—about thirty per cent. I do not believe there is. 
Their labors have been very much increased 
by calls for information, which have been very 
frequent of late years, as will appear by the jour- 
nals of both branches of Congress. From all I 
can learn, I believe there always has been a wish, 
in the various Departments, to have their work 
done with as few as can perform it well—not that 
the amount, ina national view, is large, but it is 
the effect of a regular system of close adherence to 
economy, which | believe to be practised to as great 
an extentas is possible, part:cnlarly where it can be 
brought under the direct control of the Executive. 
The Committee of Ways and Means justly remark, 
in their report of January, 1839: 

“It is impossible, however, to avoid a uniform 
increase in this branch of the public expenditure, 
while we continue to multiply our laws at every 
session, which must te carried into effect by the 
Executive Departments; and while we rapidly in- 
crease, as we have done of late, the number of re- 
solutions in both Houses calling for information, 
and frequently involving great labor and expense.” 
Tne increase has not been more than commen- 
surate with the growing population and business 
of the nation. 

The report of the Register of the Treasury 
arranges the expenditures unter six different 
heads—civil list, foreign intercourse, miscel- 
laneous, military establishments, Indian depart- 
ment, and naval establishment. He quotes aggre- 
ga:es of expense for these respective years: to show 
the difference, I have, as I just remarked, examined 
the expenditures under these heads, and find the 
items not at all identical; and, therefore, taking the 
amount under one specific head of expenditure, 
will be no guide. For instance, under the head of 
miscellaneous in 1523, is included an expenditure 


,. 


The expenditures of the nation for | 


| 
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of four hundred thousand dollars, for Revolutiong = 


pensions, that is paced in 1838 under the milita, 
head of expenditure. This mode of contrast jg ¢,. 
roneous, although, of course, it does not affect the 
grand total. I have, therefore, selected some items 
in the civil list, which has been referred to as bei, 
direetly under the personal control of the heads of 
Departments, and set forth as evidence of Exeey, 
tive patronage, and opportunity for reward to aq. 
herents. I have before me a statement of the pay. 
ments by the Treasurer of the United States in 
1828 and 1838, for the clerks and messengers jp 
the offices at Washington. 

In the year 1838, there were paid for clerks anj 
messengers in the offices of Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, First Comptroller, Second Comptroller, Firs, 
Auditor, Second Auditor, Third Auditor, Fourth 
Auditor, Fifth Auditor, Treasurer of the Unita 
States, Secretary of War, Secretary of State, ani 
Secretary of the Navy, two hundred and fifteen 
thousand three hundred and six dollars and sevenly- 
eight cents; and in the same offices in 1828, there 
were paid for clerks and messengers one hundred 
and ninety-one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
two dollars and ninety-four cents—an increase of 
between twelve and thirteen per cent. These do 
not include many of the bureaus, nor any new 
offices, and are taken for comparison only, because 
it was suppesed the duties corresponded in the re. 
spective years of 1828 and 1838. 

The expenses of the various Executive Depart. 
ments have greatly increased in aggregate, because 
there have been many new duties, which cannot 
be compared with former expenses, as they were not 
then required. But I have endeavored to presen 
a fair relative view, where it appeared to me the 
labor was similar. 

No reference is made to the Pension Depart 
ment, Land Office, or Post Office, although, for the 
quantity of labor performed, t have no doubt they 
will well compare with any Administration. But 
their increase of duty and extent is such, that no 
proper comparison can be made. 

If the Executive be not extravagant, then, as1 
have said, it is contended the Administration 
party in Congress is. So far as it is for proper ob- 
jects, and within the range of constitutional autho- 
rity, I trust that the Administration party will 
always make such appropriations as the country 
needs, and the Executive will take care that 
the expenditures be economical, and with a strict 
regardto the public good. It is observable that 
with all the cry of profligacy, corruption and ex- 
travagance, no specific items are pointed out. The 
Opposition will not come to particulars, for there 
they are atfault. It is there only, they can impress 
the people unfavorably. There is no foundation 
for their charges. ‘They well know that they could 
effect more by showing an unjustifiable expendi- 
ture of a few thousands, than by an undefined 
clamor about millions, which were necessary, or 
which were appropriated principally by their own 
instrumentality. 

The different views of the two political parties 
in relation to the powers of the General Govern- 
ment under .he Constitution, are a guarantee to 
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the people, that the Administration party are the 
most safe against extravagant appropriations. It , 
is a cardinal principle with the Democracy, that a . 

strict and limited construction should be given to ne 
that instrument. On the other hand, the views of he 
the Opposition are, that great latitude should be ‘ 

given to the constructive powers conferred by the D 
Constitution; and in some of the cases referred to 

by my colleague, their votes show what party had r 
been the principal supporters of the measures. a 

[Mr. Cusnina here remarked that in some of ; 
the appropriations named, he had admitted they § * 
would have been made, if only the Whigs had § 
voted, and the bill would not have passed if the — “ 
Administration members only had voted. ] 

Mr. Parmenter resumed. There is one par- th 
ticular point connected with this view of the sub- — ® 
ject, which I will notice. Itdoes doesnot appear — ” 
from the record, how many unusual appropriations 0 
were preverted; for such as were discussed in tt 
Committee of the Whole and not reported, carried FY 
no evidence which party supported them; but itis f * 
my impression, and I think IJ shall be borne out ' 
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lutionar wy the recollection of the members of the last Con- | the Mississippi, were unavoidably connected with || stitution. The claims of our Revolutionary sol- 
Militar ress, that the Adminisiration party generaily de- || the settlement of the country, however it might |} diers rested on peculiar grounds. Their services 
a me eated them. affect the various tribes. It is satisfactory to know || and sufferings were of an extraordinary character, 








[Mr. CusHINa rose and adverted to a bill intro- 
































Me iten, jnced by Mr. Gitter of New York, a friend of 
_ being ne Adminisiration at the Twenty-fourth Congress, 
~~ OMe the constracton of custom-houses and other 
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a 10 aq jions asked for at the same session by the Military | 
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be disposed of in some way. The biils did not 
pass, but if they had, it might have been consi- 
dered as arising from necessity as being the least 
evil. The state of the Treasury at that time placed 
the Twenty-fourth Congress in a peculiar posi- 












































ther than they did, in objec's of expensiture, I 
should not consider itas evincing any views of 
general policy, or as a rule of action recognised 
by the friends of the Administration. 

Bat I omit going more into detail, as I have said 
the Opposition avow, and act upon, a more Jati- 
judinarian construction of the Constitution, and 































































































They are, and have b-en, with the exception of the 
year 1838, for several years past, in a minority, 
and without attributing to them a desire to make 
political capital, as it is called, to a greater extent 
than what belongs to a party oat of power, which 
is Striving to get into power, it is natural for them 
to fall into the support of sectional measures, the 
adoption of which, by their strength, would add 
to the popularity of their party, and the rejection 
of which, by the party in power, wonld sometimes 
lessen the popularity of the Administration. Their 
‘support, added to the votes of the members of both 
| parties, whose constituents are immediate'y inte- 
rested, will ofien make a majority. This, I think, 
vhas been the policy, generally, of the Opposition. 
|] am certain, since I have been here, itis so. They 
feel that the responsibility is on the Administration, 
or party in power. If the measure be rejected, 
they are complained of. If adopted, they can cry 
aloud about the extravagance of the Administra- 
tion. Lattribute to no mas, or party, corrupt or 
uaconscientious motives; I only speak of the na- 
turalcourse of parties. 
































heen content with their votes and arguments on the 
floor, on these points. The whole subject had been 
pressed upon the attention of this House by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, through their 
chairman, (Mr. CamBrReLENG) from which I shall 


last Congress, and of explainine, in a condensed 
view, the grounds and causes of increased expenses 
of the Government—and show where the devia- 
tions have been made, and upon what grounds. 

The Committee of Ways and Means say, in 
their report of January 24, 1829, by their chair- 
man, Mr. Cambreleng, who, as the organ of the 
Democracy of the House, examined the whole 
subject of national expenditare very fully, and 
I have no doubt the important princip'es laid 
down have been instrumental in introducing 
a healthy feeling in relation to national ex- 
peases. In rejation to our Indian concerns, the 
report says: 

“Before noticing the permanent expenditures of 
the Government, it is proper to advert to those of 
an occasional or temporary character, which have 
very largely and unavoidably increased the amount 
of our annual appropriations for a few years past; 
these are in the Indian branch of the public ser- 
vice. The expenditures for Indian lands and 
wars have amounted, within a few years past, 
to about fifty milions of do!iars. The purchase of 
| their lands, and the removal of the Indians beyond 


29 





urposes, which, added to the ten anda half mil- | 


Mr. Parmenter. Bat these bil!s did not pass. | 
J was not a member of the Twenty-fourth Con- | 
ss, but I kuow that, at that time, there wes | 
jons of dollarsin the Treasury. Many thought ; 


money With the States, but allagreed it ought to | 


tion; and even if they had gone far, much far- |) 


therefore they have no constitutional obstacle to || 
encounter, in spending the money of the nation. || 


But the friends of the Administration have not | 


read a few extracts, for the parpose of refreshing | 
oar minds, of doing justice to the committee of the | 














that their condition has been ameliorated by re- 
moval. The addition of thirteen new States to the 
Union, embracing within their boundaries most 
of these tribes, made it necessary, especiaily in 
laiter years, to purchase their lands in order to 
advance civilization; to remove obvious obstruc- 
tions to the settlement and cultivation of the coun- 
try; to prevent collision, and to preserve the 
lives and property of the inhabitants of our 
States and Territories from Indian depredations. 
These purchases have also been founded, almost 
exclusively, upon compacts formed with some 


| States more than thirty years ago, on our implied 


obligation to other States; and on resolutions and 
appropriations by both Houses of Congress, ex- 
tending throuzh every Administration of the Go- 
verament. They were, moreover, justifiable on 
mere financial grounds. By referiing to the docu- 
ments annexed, it will te seen that we have ac- 
quired by Indian treaties, since the 4th of March, 
1829, about one hundred and ten millions of acres. 
There now remain, of unbought Indian lands, less 


|| than thirty-five millions of acres. No extraordinary 


expenditure can, therefore, be hereafter anticipated 
for this object; nor isit probable that there will be such 
extravagant demands upon the Treasury for Indian 
wars, owirg to the removal of almost all the tribes, 
and to a change in the plan of operations in Fiori- 
da, but principally to the recent increase of the 
army. One-half of the amount expended in these 
wars has undoubtedly arisen from the extraordina- 
ry expenses arising from suddenly calling into the 
field numerous bodies of militia and volunteers, 
wh'ch we were obliged to do in consequence of the 
inadequate force of the regular army. The in- 
crease of that force will enable Government, in 
some degree, to dispense with these calls in fue 
ture; and many millions in our anaual expen‘i- 
tures will be saved by preventing Indian depreda- 
tions, and promptly suppressing them when they 


| may occur.”’ 


Again, referring to the Judiciary and foreign in- 
tercourse, the necessary increase is explained in the 
report: 

"The expenses of the Judiciary in the first ten 
years after specific appropriations were made, did 
nct amount to more than about $61,000 annually; 
the appropriation for 1838 was $484,000. The in- 


| creased expenses for the salaries of jucges has not 


been beyond what might have been anticipated. 


| The expense, however, of the courts of the United 
| States has increased from about $30,000 to 


$342,000, which is the estimate for the present 
year.” 

I will now offer the remarks of the committee on 
another branch ef national expenditure—pensions 
—where there has been a great increas*, in some 
respects on erroneous principles, but where great 
justice is done to the claims of those who suffered 


| from the war of the Revolution, and who sacri- 


ficed so much in obtaining our independence: 

“For the first six-and-twen'y years the average 
amount annually paid for pensions was less than 
$84,000. As late as 1814 it was about $90,000, 
and in 1815 less than $70,000. The late war ad- 
ded about $200,000 for invalids, and the widows 
or children of those who had died of wounds re- 
ceived in battle. The whole pension roll of the 
United States arising from the Revolutionary, In- 
dian, and British wars, did not then exceed 
$300,000 annually. The appropriations for pen- 
sions in the present year amount to $2,500,000; to 
which are to be added the permanent appropriation 
of $1,000,000, and unexpended appropriations 
amounting to $741,000, making an aggregate for 
pensions in 1839 of $4,241,000; and we have now 
charged upon the public Treasury 42,500 pension- 
ers. A bill was passed at the last session, without 
debate, and approved on the last day of the session, 
which draws from the Tieasury in the present 
year $1,372,000; and there are three general pen- 
sion bills now pending in the House, which would, 
if adopted, probably double the annual amount ap- 
propriated for pensions, 

“This result, and in so short a period, conld not 
have been anticipated by the framers of out Con- 


and we had from necessity been compelled to vio- 
late our contracts with them. In their case, we 
were warranted in departing from ordinary usage, 
when our means were ample to indemnify them. 
Pensions to invalids, and to the widows or children 
of those who are killed, or who die of wounds re= 
ceived in battle, form a part of the contract, 
where such laws exist, between the Government 
and the soldier. But in granting pensions, as we 
have done, in cases where the soldier was neither 
killed nor wounded in batile, we violated the 

sion principle, and charged the public Treasury 
with half pay to the representatives of all who en- 
list in the service of Government, whether in peace 
or in war, in addition to the compensation stipu- 
lated for their services. Prior to 1836, there was 
no departure from the ordinary pension rules ex- 
cept as to Revolutionary soldiers.” 

The report, in another part, takes up the subject 
of roads, canals, and harbors, showing, however 
useful for thé part of country immediately benefit- 
ed, that,if carried on in the manner which the 
Whig party contend the Constitution justifies, 
would lead to endless expenditure. The report 
goes back tothe first legislation on that subject, 
which was during the administration of Mr. Joha 
Q. Adams, and says: 

‘For the first time in the history of our legisla- 
tion, an act was passed on the 20th of May, 1826, 
‘for improving certain harbors, and the navigation 
of certain rivers and creeks; and for authorizing 
surveys to be made of certain bays, sounds, and 
rivers, therein mentioned.’ On the 21 of March, 
1827, this was followed by a regular annual bill, 
‘to authorize the improving of certain harbors, the 
building of piers, and for other purposes.’ These 
expenditures immediately increased, in 1827, to 
$82.500; in 1828, to $121,000; and in 1829, to 
$505,000. In 1838, the appropriations were more 
than a million anda half, and the estimates for 
1839 amouat tu $1,713,000. 

“The aggregate amount already appropriated 
for these works is $8,919,043 66, besides canal 
stocks, and the debt assumed for the corporations 
of this District for investments in the same, 
ameunting to $3,383,490; making an aggregate of 
$12 302,533 66. The e timates for completing 
some of these works amount to $4,650,842 21; 
but, judging by our experience as to former esti- 
mates, it will more probably require ten millions, 
besides the cost of some of the most expensive 
works, for which there are no estimates at all.” 

Further to show the character of these local ap- 
propriations, we were told that, 

“After an experiment of thirteen years on the 
103 works for which appropriations have been 
made, the following is the result: 


Never commenced - - - on 
Abandoned - - - - ey 
Suspended - ° - - - 4 

May perhaps be completed with existing ap- 
propriations - - ° « 
Completed - . - - o aa 
Not completed - - - - 61 
Total 7 - “ 103 


“Some of the works have been built over twice, 
and the twenty completed cost but $409,178 25; 
leaving all the expensive works yet to be finished, 
and at an expense which cannot even be esti- 
mated.” 

There cannot be a doubt that, in some instahces, 
the appropriations referred to, have been for works 
of national concern, but they bave been mostly for 
objects beneficial to small communiti 
sections. They are, also, very unequal, and lead 
to much dissatisfaction. They tend, also, to the 
neglect of the general and more important interests 
and defences of the whole country. And this is 
not the only instance in which efforts have been 
made by the Democracy to check these unequal 
and improper appropriations. Scarcely 
subject been discussed when Congress has 
warned by prominent members of the 
cratic party against this unequal amd 
expenditure of the national tre . 
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If any have been sustained by a portion of the 
friends of the Administration, they have always 
discriminated between those which they considered 
strictly of a national character, and those of a 
more limited interest; or, ‘as’ ip some cases of im- 
portance, they have viewed them with favor from 
an impression that it was the fulfilment of a com- 

act, the payment of an obligation by which the 
United States were bound. This obligation is de- 
nied by some, and I only mention it to show that 
none of these local appropfiations are defenced by 
the Democracy on the ground of constitutions! 
right to make local improvements, at the expense 
of the whole country. 

Constitutionality of appropriation, economy in 
expenditure, and a simple and secure mode of 
managing the public moneys, are favorite points 
with the Democratic party. They wish no patron- 
age for party or personal benefit. We have been, 
indeed, denominated the “spoils party,”’ as a term 
of reproach; but what is the fact? In an examina- 
tion last year by the gentleman from Ohio, it was 
found that, in fourteen offices in the Executive 
branch of this Government, out of 374 officers, 
193 were Federalists, with an annual compeysa- 
tion of $269,065; and 181 Democrats, with 
$239,140. 

I hold it to be a sound doctrine that the Admi- 
nistration should prefer its friends, not to the ex- 
tent, however, of proscription. But so great has 
been the forbearance of the Executive with respect 
to these officers, it has by some of our own party 
been considered almost too liberal. It'has been the 
uniform custom of the Federal party, when they 
have'gained the ascendency, to make a thorough 
sweep. New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
have been particularly spoken of, for in some of 
these States hundreds, from the highest to the low- 
est, have been instantaneously removed. In Mas- 
sachusetis, my own State, where the Federalists 
have been many years in power, appoiniments 
have always been from their own party, with 
scarcely an exception. I have here a list of office 
holders in Massachusetts, which is called the “Biue 
Book.” It contains an account of 830 officers, 
with pay and emoluments amounting to $226,532, 
of which 497 are nominated by the Governor, and 
243 subordinates. The remainder are chosen by 
the Legislature. Of the number appointed by the 
Executive, the Democrats will not exceed half a 
dozen. No, sir; the Democratic party do not seek 
“spoils.” Their wish is to preserve the liberties 
and rights of the people, by a faithful attention to 
the administration of the public concerns, to sus 
tain the Union, by carefully observing the powers 
and restrictions of the Consttation, to simplify the 
operations of the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment, and secure fidelity in public officers by suit- 
able restraintand direction. They disclaim unwar- 
rantable interference with the concerns of 'he peo- 
ple, but wish to make ali constitutional and whole- 
some laws for their benefit. They cannot, indeed, 
prevent the evils which arise from overaction ia 
the trading community, from the unnatural state of 
things which arises from this and other causes, such 
as the sudden influx upon the capital of the nation, 
which arose from the borrowing by several of the 
States of nearly two hundred melions of dollars 
from fore gn nations within a very few years, and 
which drew labor from its other employmen's 
for new enterprises; but want of more 
capital, and doubts of the productiveness of the va- 
rious projects, have thrown back much labor, 
which, until it can find a new source of employ- 
ment, as it certainly will in acountry of as many 
resources as this, may cause a reduction in the va- 
lue of labor, the effect of which will spread, to a 
certain extent, to all the employments of the coun- 
try, upon the general principle that supply exceeds 
demand. Although some branches of industry are 
not affected, as | am informed, navigation, an in- 
terest of great imperiance at the North, isina 
very prosperous state, and the high wages of sea- 
men almost unexampled. 

The effect of this unnatural state of things upon 
the revenue of the nation is referred to in the an- 
nual referrence of the Secre'ary, as foliows: 

“Should the States not speedily suspend more of 
their undertakings, which are unproductive, but, 
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to that important event, the people of this country 
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tion and making it too powerful for the great body 
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by new loans or otherwise, find means to employ 
armies Of laborers in consuming rather than rais- 
ing crops, aad s ould prices thus continue in mang 
cases to be uonaturally inflated, as they have been 
| Of late years in the face of a contracting currency, 
| the effect of it on our finances wili be sull more to 
lessen expor's, and consequently the prosperity and 
revenue of our foreign trate. It will also impede 


| from the soi] to works which, for some time, must 

be wholly without profit. Circumstances like 
those, with the scarcity of money and high rate of 
interest abroad produced by them and other occur- 


ready diminivyhed the income in the present year 
below what it otherwise would have been, and 
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the sae of the public lands by diverting labor | 


rences, hol necessary to be now repeated, have al- 


| 


wil! probably manifest their power much more in | 


the year to come.” 

Government the effects in which, itself, or rather its 
finances, are common sufferers. The evils are ra- 
pidiy passing away. We shall soon have the 
gratification of witnessing industry properly re- 


|| warded, ani with the assistance incidentally af- 


forded to the scundness of the currency by the 
adoption of the policy of the Administration, we 
shall witness the nation going on in prosperous 
and healthy action. 

| ‘The very great latitude which the debate on this 
| bill has had, will be my apology, if any be neces- 
| sary, fur extending my remarks to some other poli- 





|| tical questions, as matters which have a bearing on 


| the two great partes who are now contending in 
| the country. if the unlimited scope of the remarks 
| meinbers of the Opposition, during the discussion, 
| have been listened to, and sustained as being war- 
| rantable, on the ground that the whole concerns of 
| the nation, past, present, and fature, are legitimate 
subjects of debate at the present time, the compara- 
| lively small consumption of time occupied by the 
| members in Congress favorable to the Administra- 
| tion, will not be considered out of place. And it 
is quite imporiant to show that those opposed to 
| us are notentitled to the claim of being more pure 
in their political views that we are, because it 
places ina proper light the authority of their cha- 
racter and iniluence, which bas been, by their own 
assertion, ins's‘ed on as that to which the public 
should always jook, and that upon which the peo- 
ple of the Unit d Stats could safely rely. Since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and, indecd, prior 


have ben divided into two great political parties; 
the one retaining, to a considerable extent, their 
British predilec:ions,and doubting the capacity of the 
people for self government, and hence desirous of 
introducing aristocratic features into the Constitu- 


the people to enjoy political powers. ‘The other in 
favor of a Government of the people, as we now 
have it, contending that they are the legitimate 
The first have been long 


source of authorily. 


It is indeed idle to atiribute to the operations of 


‘| 


| 


known as the Federal, the other as the Democratic, | 


party. 
The Federalists have always supposed the public 
eould be amused by names. Kaowing that the 


people of this country felt the importance of a new | 


Constitution, they took the name of Federalists to 
indicate an atlachmentto the Censtitution; but the 


' ; 
| Constitution they waate¢, was one without its De- 


mocratic provisions, and it was owing to the efforts 
of the Denaocracy of that day, that the important 
modifications and amendments were made, secur- 
ing religious 


leges, for the great mass of the community; and 
without which, the Constitution would have been 


| an instrument of oppression, instead of, as it now 


is, a shield of protection. 

The character and principles of the Federal 
party are matiers of histury, and the name, notwith- 
standing its asserted origin, and the assumption 
that it simply meant a friend of the national 
compact, soon became odious, on account of the 
objectionable political tenets of the party which 
had taken it, and the name has been changed from 
lime to time, unul at the present day, the old Fele- 
ralis's call themselves Whigs, an appellation asso- 
ciated with the patriotism aad self-devotedness of 


toleration, preserving liberty of 
|| Speech, and the press, with other essential privi- 


' 
i 


| 
| 
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ihe heroes of the Revolution, but which has all 
ready, by its present use, become so undesirable 
that it is, in many parts of the country, abandoned. 
and attemps are made to take the name of Demo. 
cat; which course, however objectionable in other 
respects, is an involuntary recogaition of the cor. 
rectness and populariy of the principles of oy; 
party. 

Bot the Democracy of the country has not cop. 
tented itself with maintaining the principle of 
equal rights, upon which our Government is 
based. It has not been satisfied with Securing 
to the people all the benefits which flow from 
its institutions, in making our country, in practice 
as well as theory, one of free principles 
for the enjeyment of our blessings at home 
in the exercise of our political privileges; but it has 


-always been ready to maintain our national rights, 


to assert the high character of the nation in its 
standing with foreiga powers. Has the Federa| 
party ever shown that determination? What was 
their course during the last war with Great Bri- 
tain? Did they not throw every embarrassment in 
the way of the Government when it was contend- 
ing to preserve the honor of our flag, and to defend 
the sacred rights of our seamen, who were thrown 
by thousands into the “floating dungeons” of Eng. 
land? There they were compelled to fight against 
nations in amity with their own, besides being torn 
from all that was dear to them—parents, wives, 
chidren, friends, and perhaps compelled, daring the 
contest, to fight against their own countrymen, But 
more: I well remember the painful and heartrend- 
ing accounts which were daliy giveaof the butch. 
eries of the then new settled West by the merci- 
less savages; and yct the Federalists continued 
every effort to paralyze the Government by dis- 
couraging loans, dissuading from enlistments in 
our armies and navy, Opposing in every manner, 
and inierposing in every way, obstacles to a suc- 
cessful termination of the mighty contest. What 
was their motive? The leading men were, it is 
supposed, in part influenced by their attachment to 
the principles of another Government. Those 
who were opposed to the princip!es of our own, an- 
ticipated its downfall. They were willing to see their 
country humbled, if Democracy should tall. But, sir, 
the nation went through the struggle triumphantly, 
The foreign enemy was beaten, the domestic foe 
retired to his lair to await another opportunity for 
attack, and for demonstration that a Democratic 
Government contains within itself the seeds of dis- 
solution, and that the great mass of the people have 
not the intelligence and virtue requisite for their 
own government. I make not these remarks for 
mere declamation. I ask every one to look calmly 
and soberly at the facts, and decide whether the 
Whigs of the present day are not, like the Federal- 
ists of former days, composed of those who want 
laws for ther own benefit, or who fancy them- 
selves superior to their fellow men, and the Demo- 
cracy, on the other hand, composed of the inde- 
pendent, upambitious, and industrious portion of 
the country. 

But the opposition to the Government existed, to 
a great degree, among those who ealied most loud- 
ly on the Government for interposition in their fa- 
vor. Their language was urgent, and their calls 
loud on the Government. In the winter of 1805 
and 1806, the merchants of all the principal sea- 
ports in the U. States—New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and many other places of exten- 
sive foreign commerce, memorialized Cengress, and 
declared that Great Britain was endeavoring to 
establish principles that ewould totally prostrate the 
trade of the Uniied States; that if her pretensions 
were recognised, it would he an abandonment of 
our rights, and a desertion of the great commercial 
interests of our country; and that reason, justice, 
and patriotism required that the United States 
should oppose these pretensions, as unsound in 
principle, and offensive in practice, and that the 
Government should take immediate and prompt 
measures to force our commerce, asseit our rights, 
and vindicate the honor and dignity of tho 
country, It would consune toe much of 
‘he time of the committee if I should read 
these various memorials, or even extracts from 
them. They are signed by many men who were 
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ajerwards amoug the most bilter enemies of the 
administration of Mr. Madison. . 

But, sir, in addition to the ge neral hostility of the | 
Federal party to the National Government, there | 
was a strongly marked proceeding in the section of | 

che country trom which I come; and, as we are 
called upon to renounce our attachment to the pre- 
sent National Executive, who is represented, un- 
traly, a8 hostile to the interests of the navon, it is 
roper to endeavor to ascertain what claims those 
have upon us who urge this course. Iwill call the 
attention of the comonittee to some of the acis of 
the Federal party of that day, which I consider, 
god shall say a few words to prove, was the same 
ghich has come down, through its various names, 
the Whig party of the present day; and if I 
should have occasion to allude to any gentleman, I 
jesire it to be understood, my inteation is to avoid 
every thing personal, and that I speak only in re- | 
ference to the politcal views and course of any one | 
io whom I may refer. 

A few days since, I saw in the public prints a | 
copy of a circular, signec by one of my colleagues, 

(Mr. SLTUNSTALL,] ‘0 conjuncuion with some other 
gentlemen. It it addressed to individual members 
of the Whig party, and is as follows: 

‘ Wasnincton, January 24, 1840. 

“Sig: The undersigned, an Executive Commit | 
tee, appoitied by the Opposition members of Con- 
gress, have taken the liberty of appointing you an 
executive and corresponding committee tor your 
county, and we have the honor of enclosing a pro- 
spectus for the Madisonian. We recommned that 
paper to the confidence and support of the oppo- 
nents of the Administration thr »ughout the coun- 
try. The committee attach much importance to a 
general circulation of the Madisonian, and other 
political pamphlets, calculated to enlighten the 
public mind. The subscribers which you may 
procure (and we doubt not, considering the cheap- 
ness and ability of the paper, they will be many) 
will be entitled, gratis, to all such pamphlets. 

We have confidence that it will afford you plea- 
sure to aid us in our efforts to rescue the Adminis 
tration of the Government from the hands of the 
present imbecile and corruptincumbents. With 
the aid of an honest and fearless press, these ef- | 
forts, we trust, will be succ-ssful. Weare aware | 
that the acceptance of this appointment may sub- 
ject you to some sacrifice: your patriotism is a suf- | 
ficient guarantee that it will. be borne with cheer- 
fulness. The consideration that we are in the ser- 
vice of an injured and crushed people, should ani- 
mate ws in the use of every honorable exertion to 
effect the common object in vizw—THE RESTORA- 
TION OF THE GOVERNMENT Tv THE DAYS OF HER PA- 
TROT PRESIDENTS. 








Your obedient servants, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Ms. 
Truman Smith, Conn. 
Chas. Naylor, Penn. 

J.C. Clarke, aks | 

Commitiee.” 

The people of the country are called upon, by | 
my colleague, to restore the Government to the | 
| 

t 


R. Garland, La. 

Jno. Bell, Tenn. 

J. M. Botts, Va. 

Thos. Corwin, Ohio, 
M. H. Grinueil, N. Y. 


days of her ‘‘patrict Presidents.” 

I should be pleased to know whom my colleague 
cousiders ‘ther patriot Presidents” 1 do not sup- | 
pose he is so far advanced in life as to have taken 
an active part in the early, and perhaps not in the 
latter, pact of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Uf 
10, he belenged to a-party opposed to him. So far 
as Mr. Monroe was opposed by party, I believe 
him to have beea in the Opposition. He has cer- 
tainly been opposed to General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren, and I will endeavor to show his oppo- 
sition to Me administration of Mr. Madison; and 
for that purpose I will here read a memorandum I 
holdin my hand. It is this: 

“At the extra session of the Massachusetts Le- 
gisiature in October, 1814, Governor Strong’s mes- 
sage was referred to a select committee, consisting 
of the following msmbers: Messrs. Otis, Bemis, 
and Woop, of the Senate; Messrs, Sututvan, Sat- 
TONSTALL, Lincoin, and Wuirman, of the House 
of Representatives; which committee, on the 8h 
of October, reported in favor of calling the HART- 
FORD CONVENTION.” 

The majority of the committee, being Federalists, 
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who were in favor, were Messrs. Oris, Woop, Sct- 
LIVAN, SaLtonstaLy, and Wairvan. The minority, 
being Democrats opposed to the convention, were 
Messrs. Bemis and Linxcoin. 

{Mr. Savronstatt here interrupted Mr. Parmen- 
TER, and observed, as his name had been brought 
before the committee, he hoped his colleague 
would repeat what he had said in relation to him.] 

Mr. PaRMENTER repeated in substance, and then 
proceeded. 

The character of this Convention is, I believe, 
well understood in the country, but asit is a quar- 
ter of a century since ils occurrence, I shall offer a 
few authentic documents on the subject. I would 
however remark, that during the whole time of 
that war, although it bore heavily upon the great 
interes's of New England, and Massachusetts in 
particular, and they were desirous of a termina- 
tion of the war, yet they would never have tole- 
rated treasonable action, or measures leading to a 
dissolution of the Union, if the avowal had been 
disti-ctly made. They were always sound, and 
coninbated as many individuals to fill our armies 
and man our navy, as any State in the Union. 
The overhea'ed partisans, and those who were 
ready to break down our institutions—those who 
who were blinded by their British attachments, 
were obliged to disavow bad intentions. I recol- 
lect well, sir, that great were the misgivings of 
many who sustained the Federal party, but they 
were lulled by outside appearances and positive 
assurances. Bat I will not comment myself—I 
lived on the spotand was old enough to be an ob- 
server, ani knew my own impressions as they then 
existed. And although I could readily quote many 
expressions which escaped the violent of that time, 
I will offer only such official documents as may 
be proper to remind us of the event. The cha- 
racier of the Hartford Convention is marked with 
an indelible brand. And when one of its principal 
originators calis upoa us to abandon our political 
partialities,an{ tells us about “the restoration of the 
Government to the days of her patriot Presidents,” 
we have a right, however much may be our feel- 
ing of personal regard, to present his political cha- 
racter to view. 

As I remarked, I shall only offer public docu- 
ments. I will not quote the speeches of leading 
men, which might be offered in abundance. The 
report recommending a choice of delegates to a 
convention, which, being joined by other States, con- 
stitoted the Hartford Convention, and is from the 
committee of which my coileagaue was a member, 
thus concludes: 

“It is therefore with great concern that your com- 
mittee are obliged to declare their conviction, that 
the Constitution of the. United States, under the 
administration of the persons in power, has failed 
to secure to this Commonwealth, and, as they be- 
lieve, to the Eastern section of this Union, those 
equal rights and benefits which were the great ob- 
jects of its formation, and which they cannot relin- 
quish, without ruin to themselves and posterity. 
These grievances justify and require vigorous, per- 
severing, and peaceable exertions, to unite those 
who realize the sufferings, and foresee the dangers 
of the country, in some system of measures to ob- 
tain relief, FOR WHICH THE ORDINARY MODE OF 
PROCURING AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION, AF- 
FORDS NO REASONABLE EXPECTATION, IN SEASON TO 
PREVENT THE COMFLETION OF ITS RUIN. THE PEO- 
PLE, HOWEVER, POSSESS THE MEANS OF CERTAIN RE- 
DRESS; AND WHEN THEIR SAFETY, WHICH IS THE SU- 
PREME LAW, ISIN QUE-TION, THESE MEANS SHOULD 
BE PROMPTLY appLieD. The framers of the Con- 
stitution made provisions to amend defects which 
were known to be incidental to every human insti- 
tution, and the provision itself was not less liable 
to be found defective upon experiment, than other 

parts of the instrument. When this deficiency 
becomes apparent, no reason can preciude the 
right of the whole people who were parties to it 
to adopt another; and it is not a presumptuous 
expectation, that a spirit of equity and justice, en- 
lightened by experience, would enable them to re- 
concile'conflicting interests, ana obviate the prin- 
cipal cause of there dissensions, which unfit Go- 
vernment for a state of peace and of war, and so. 
to amend the Constitution, as to give vigor and | 





H.o 


duration to the union of the States. But as a pro- 
posi‘ion for such a conveation from a single Siaie, 
would probably be unsuccessful, and our d 
admits not of delay, it is recommended by the cam, 
mittee, that in the first instance, a conference 
should be invited between those States, the affinity 
of whose interestsis clovest,and whose habits of 
intercourse, from their local situation and other 
causes, are most frequent, to the end that bya 
comparison of their sentiments and views, some 
mode of defesce, suited to the circumstances and 
exigencies of those States, and measures for acce- 
lercting the return of public prosperity may be 
devised; and also to enable the delegates from 
those States, shou!d they deem ‘it expedient, to lay. 
the foundation for a radical reform in the national 
compact, by inviting to a future convention a de- 
putation from all the States in the Union.” 

This report concluded with several resolutions, 
breathing the same spirit, and recommending the 
choice of twelve delegates, who were chosen by 
215 votes, in a convention of both Houses of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which consi-ted of 
nearly 500 memovers, The Democrats declined 
voting, and probably some Federalists, who had 
not confilence in the patriotism of the project. 
For I deny that the great body of the Federal par- 
ty among the people would have sustained di-af- 
fected and disloyal proceedings, leading to a seve- 
rance of the Union, and a separate peace with the 
enemy, although they were ready to support their 
aristocratic views of Government, and were al- 
ways ready to maintain the obnoxious political 
principles which have always been held by that 
party. 

I need hardly dwell upon the point that, so far 
as treasonable views might exist—that so far as 
a wish to dissolve the Union might be entertained, 
they could have met with no response from a peo- 
ple around whose name clustered the most re- 
nowned reminiscenses of the Revolationary con- 
test. In that Siate are the battle grounds of Bun- 
ker Hill, Lexington, and Concord; all of them, I 
may be allowed to aid, within the district I have 
the honor to represent on this fluor. It was owing 
to the stubborn patrio'ism of the great body of the 
population of Massachusetts, in the opinion of. 
many, that the schemes of those, whose fidelity to 
the Constitution and union of the States was 
doubted, were never carried iuto effect. The pro- 
jectors of the Hartford Convention, and its kin- 
dred measures, were supported for their Federal- 
ism, as opposed to Democracy, not for their plots 
against the Union. They always declared their 
dread of a separation of the States, while they 
were recommending measures tending to bring 
about the dreadful event. A dissolution of the 
Union, if it came, was to come in disguise. Events 
were to be brought about indirectly, by which the 
sad result could not be controlled. 

The Hartford Convention, under date of Janua- 
ry 4, 1815, prepared a long report, from which it 
would be useful to present long extracts: but I will 
not offer them to the commitiee, but confine myself 
to the resolutions with which the report conclades: 

Resolved, That it be, and hereby is, recommend- 
ed to the Legislatures of the several States repre, 
sented in this convention, to adopt all such mea- 
sures as may be necessary effectually to protect the 
citizens of said States from the operation and ef- 
fects of all acts which have been or may be pass- 
ed by the Congress of the United States, which shall 
contain provisions, subjecting the m litia or other 
citizens to forcible drafis, conscriptions, or impress- 
ments, not authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States. ; 





ee 








mended to the said Legislatures, to authorize an 
immediate and earnest application to be made. to 
the Government of the United States, requesting 
their consent to some arrangement, whereby ths 
said States may, separately or in concert, be em- 
powered to assume upon themselves the defence of 
their territory against the enemy; and a reasonable 
portion of the taxes collected within said States, 
may be paid into the respective treasuries thereof, 
and appropriated to the payment of the balance due 
said States, and to the futnre defence of the same, 
The amount so paid into the said treasuries to De 


“Resolved, That it be, and hereby is, recom-, 
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credited, and the disbursements made as aforesaid, 
to be charged to the United States. 

’ Resolved, That it be, and it hereby is, recommend- 
ed to the Legislatures of the aforesaid States, to pass 
laws (wheie it has not already been done) autho- 
rizing the Governors or Commanders in Chief of 
their militia to make soeennraae from the same, 
or to form voluntary corps, as shall be most con- 
venient and conformable to theic Constitutions, and 
to cause the same to be well armed, equipped and 
disciplined, and held in readiness for service; and 
upon the request of the Governor of either of the 
other States, to employ the whole of such detach- 
ment or corps, as well as the regular forces of the 
State, or such part thereof as may be require and 
can be spared consistently with the safety of the 
State, in assisting the State making such request, 
to repel any invasion thereof which shall be made 
or attempted by the public enemy. 

“Resolv@l, That the following amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States, be recom- 
mended to the States represented as aforesaid, to 
be proposed by them for adoption by the State Le- 
gislatores, and, in such cases as may be deemed 
expedient, by a convention chosen by the people 
of each State. 

“And itis farther recommended that the said 
States shal! persevere in their efforts to obtain such 
amendments, unti! the same be effected. 

“ First. Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several] States wh'ch may 
be included within this Union, accerding to their 
respective numbers of free persons, including those 
bound to selve for a term of years, and excluding 
Iudians not taxed and all other persons. 

“Second. No new State shall be admitted into 
the Union by Congress in virtue of the power 
granted by the Constitution, without the concur- 
vence of two-thirds of both Houses. 

“Third. Congress shall not have pewer to lay 
any embargo on the ships or vessels of the citizens 
of the United States, in the ports or barbors there- 
of, for mvre than 60 days. 

“Fourth, Congress shal! not have power, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of both Houses, to 
interdict the commercial intercourse between the 
Uni'ed States and any foreign nation or the depen- 
deacies ther: of. 

“Fifth. Congress shall not make or declare war, 
or authorize acts of hostility against any foreiga 
nation, without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
both Houses, except such acts of hostility be in de- 
fence of the tereitories of the United States, when 
actually invaded. 

“Siz'h. No person who shall hereafter be natural- 
ized, shall be eligible as a member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives of the United States, nur 
capab'e of holding any civil office under the au- 
thority of the Uni'ed States. 

‘Seventh. The same person shall not be elected 
President of the United States a second time; nor 
shall the President be elected from the same Siate 
two terms in succession 

“Resolved, That if the application of these Siates 
to the Government of the United States, recom- 
mene {in a foregoing tesolution, should be unsuc- 
ces:ful, and peace should not be concluded, and 
thé detence of these States should be neglected, as 
jt has been since the war, it will, in the opinion of 
this convention, be expedent for the Legisla‘ures 
of the severa! S'a'es To APPOINT DELEGATES TO ANO- 
TRER CONVENTION, TO MEET aT Boston, IN THE 
State oF MassaCnuseTTs, ON THE TH RD THuRs- 
pay or JUNE NEXT, WITH SUCH POWERS AND N- 
STRUCTIO\S AS THE EXIGENCY OF A CaiSiS SO MOMEN- 
TOUS MAY REQUIRE. 


“Resolved, That the Hon. George Cabot, the | 
Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, and the Hon. Daniel | 


Lyman, or any two of them, be authorized to call 
anoth:r meeting of this convention, to be holden in 
Boston, at any time before new delegates shall be 
chosen, as recommended in the above resolution, if 
in their jadginent the situation of the country shall 
urgently require it. 

“Ffartroarp, Jan. 4, 1815.” 

I will, however, read two short extracts from 
the report of the convention in relation to the two 
first proposed amendments: 

e The first amendment proposed, relates to the 
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apportionment of Representatives among the slave- 
holding Sta'es. This cannot be claimed as a right. 
These States are entitled to the slave representa- 
tion, by a constitutional compact. I: is therefore 
merely a subject of agreement, which should be 
conducted upon principles of mutual interest and 
accommodation, and upon which no sensibility on 
either side should be permitted to exist. It has 
proved unjust and unequal in its operation. Had 
this effect been foreseen, the privileges would pro- 
bably not have been demanded, certainly not c:n- 
ceded. Its tendency in future will be adverse to 
that harmony and mutual confidence, which are 
more conducive to the happiness and prosperity of 
every confederated State, than a mere preponde- 
rance of power, the prolific source of jealousies 
and controversy, can be to any oneof them. The 
time may therefore arrive, when a sense of magna- 
nimity and justice will reconcile those States to 
acquiesce in a revision of this article, especially 
as a fair equivalent would result to them in the 
apportionment of taxes. 

“The next amendment relates to the admission of 
new Siates into the Union. 

“This amendment is deemed to be highly im- 
portant, and in fact indispensable. In proposing 
it, it is not intended to recognise the right of Con- 
gress to admit new Sates without the original 
limits of the United States, nor is any idea enter- 
tained of disturbing the tranquillity of any State 
already admiited into the Union. The object is 
merely to restrain the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in admitting new States. At the adoption of 
the Constitution, a certain balance of power 
among tke original parties was considered to exist; 
and there was at that time, and yet is, among these 
parties, a strong affinity between their great and ge- 
neral interests. By the admission of these Siates, that 
balance has been materially affected, and unless 
the practice be modified, must ultimately be de- 
stroyed. The Southern States will first avail them- 
s‘lves of their new confederates to govern the 
East; and finally the Western States, multiplied in 
number, and augmented in population, will control 
the interests of the whole. Thus, for the sake of 
present power, the Southern States will be common 
sufferers with the East, in the loss of permanent 
advantages. None of the old Statescan find an 
interest in creating prematurely an overwhelming 
Western influence, which may hereafter discern 
(as it has heretofore) benefits to be derived to them 
by wars and commercial restrictions.” 

If my colleague should consider these the views 
of former ‘patriot Presidents,” I do not believe 
he will meet the assent of the people in any section 
of the conniry. It ought to be borne in mind that 
these proceedings were within a few months after 
the destruction, by the enemy, of the public build- 
ings and property in the capital; of the attack upon 
our neighboring city of Baltimore; and when the cru- 
elty and ravages of the enemy were at thei rheight. 

To show how this convention was characterized, 
I must ask the attention of the committee to an 
extract froma protest, which was probably pre- 
pared by my colleague from the Worcester dis- 
trict, who sits directly before me, but who is now 
absent, [Mr. Lincotn.*] Whether prepared by 
him or not, his name appears as the first signer, 
and at that day he stood high in the ranks of the 
Demecratic party, and he aud myself were of the 
same political school. One of us must have 
changed, as we are now opposed. I shall showin 
a few words, before I take my seat, that the change 
is with him, and most conclusively, so far as this 
Hartford Convention is concerned. The protest 
signed by Levi Lincoln and others, concludes 
thus: 

“Against the resolution proposing a convention 
of delegates from the New Engiand States, and the 
resolutions connected therewith, the undersigned 
feel bound, by every diciate of duty, ani every 
suggestion of patriotism, most earnestly to remon- 
strate. To these resolutions they have opposed the 
utmost of their own reason, the language of the 
Constitu'ion, and the solemn and warning admoni- 
tions of Washington. However disguised or de- 
signed, the obvious tendency of propositions for a 





Mr. Luncoin has since informed me he was the author, 
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without partcipation or consuliation with other 


| States, is to prepare the way for a separation ang 


division of the Union. The suggestion of a peculiar 
interest in the States of New England, upon sub. 
jects of public grievance, is predicated upon the idea 
tat this nation has not a community of objects, 
and 1s not conneced by a similarity of obligations, 
The Constitution of the United States has prohibit. 
ed, in express terms, ‘one State from entering into 
any agreement or compact with another,’ without 
the consent of Congress. If, as the result of the 
conference of delegates on the part of New Eng. 
land, a compact for any purpose is intended, the 
proposition for such conference is as gross an in. 
fringement of the Constitution as would be the 
compact, when made. It cannot be admissible to 
pursue means to an end which it is wrong and ile. 
gal to attain. 


“Nor is there just pretence of necessity for this 
measure. The framers of the Constitution wisely 
provided for its amendment. Should abuses ex- 
ist, growing out of supposed defecis of the instru- 
ment, the mode of reform is definitely prescribed; 
and if, in this way, they are not to be corrected, 
neither can they in any other, short of a change in 
the form of Government. It is not to be supposed 
that the States of the Union will yield to the dictates 
of a convention what they would refuse to the con- 
stitational application of the Legislature. The un- 
dersigaed, therefore, cannot disguise their appre. 
hension that more must be designed than js dis. 
tinctly avowed. The reasoning of the teport is 
supported by the alarming assumption that the Con. 
stitution has failed in its objects, and the people of 
Massachusetts are absolved from their allegiance, 
and are at liberty to adopt another. In debate, it 
has been reiterated that the Constitution is no 
longer to be respected, and that revolution is not to 
be deprecated. The bond of our political union 
is thus attempted to be severed; and, in a slate 
of war and common danger, we are advised to the 
mad expedient of abandoning that protection which 
the combined energies of the nation might afford, 
for the selfish enjoyment of cur present, though par- 
tial, resources. The resolutions of our Legis- 
lature, it is to be feared, will be viewed by other 
States as productive of this consequence, that Mas- 
sachusetts shall govern the Administration, or the 
Government shall not be administered in Massa- 
chusetts. Jealousy and contention willensue. The 
Constitution, hitherto respected as the ark of our 
political safety, will be violated and destroyed, and 
in civil dissensions and convulsions, our indepen- 
dence will be annihilated, and our country reduced 
to the condition of vanquished and tributary 
colonies to a haughty and implacable foreign foe.’ 

In order to show that the Hartford Convention 
party of the days of the war were similar to the 
Whigs of the present, and that as a party they are 
the same in principle, I will mention the names of 
all of them; and I express my decided conviction, 
and state my frm bel.ef, that every one who is now 
alive is of the Whig party, and every one who has 
deceased, died in that political faith, under some 
one of its numerous names. There are gentlemen 
here from all the New England States, who can 
correct me if I should be in error. They were, 
from 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Srepren LONGFELLOW,jt. 
NatuHan Dane, 
Hopisan Bayties, 
Josnua Tnomas, 
Josnpa Lyman, 
Samvet 8. Wiig 
CONNECTICUT. 
Cuauncey Goopricn, Catvin Gopparp, 
James Hitinocose, Nataan Smita, 
Joun (READWELL, Roger Minot Saeamay. 
ZEPHANIAH SWIFT, > 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Danie Lyman, Beny Hazarp, 
Samugt Warp, Epwarp Manton, 
WINDHAM CO. VERMONT. 
Witiiam Hate, jr 
CHESHIRE CO. NEW HAMPSITIRE. 
Bens. West. 
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[regret alluding at all to my colleague, (Mr. 
LincoLn,) but his connection with the documenis | 
have offered made it indispen-able; as he and 
my other coileague [Mr. SaLronsta.] belong now 
to the same party, but were then opposed to eich 
other. Itismore toexplain my own position, and that 
ofthe Democratic party ,than toreferto my colleague, 

Mr. Lincotn,] ‘hat I have shown that the party 
with which he now acts are in principle the same 
which he opposed during the British war. I take 
no isolated cases, but the entire body who assem- 
bled at Hartiord, wichout excepting an individual. 
| wish again to repeat, that the people of Massa- 
chusetis were sound in their attachment to the 
Union, and the cause of their country. ‘The war 
pore heavily and severely, but they would: never 
abandon their country, Had the projectors of the 
Hariford Convention openly avowed those irten- 
tions, which the judgment of the country has attri- 
buied to them, they would have been met in Mas- 
sachusetts by the most stern rebuke. They never, 
in official acts, indicated a determination to proceed 
to extremities, yet many, even among their own 
party, saw danger. As we have seen by 
the documen's, the whole Democratic par- 
ty in New England denounced them. The 
Democracy of the nation was alarmed. The 
stain which the Senate had cast upon the State, 
by the resolution that it was unbecoming and im- 
moral to rejoice at the victories of our own coun- 
irymen, aroused their feelings, and it has been in- 
dignantly blotted out and expunceD. It wes on 
the 15th of June, 1813, it adopted the following 
preamble and resoluticn, proposed by the Hon. 
Josian Quincy, a leading Federalist: 

“Whereas, a proposition has been made to the 
Senate for the adoption of sundry resalutions, ex- 
pressive of their sense of the gallantry and good 
conduct exhibited by James Lawrence, Command- 
erof the United Siates ship of war Hornet, and 
the officers and crew of that ship in the destruction 
of his Britannic Majesty’s ship the Peacock. And 
whereas it has been found that former resolutions 
of this kind passed on similar occasions relative to 
other officers engaged in a like service, have given 
great discontent to many of the good people of this 
Commonwealth, it being considered by them as an 
encouragement and excitement to the continuance 
of the present unjust, unnecessary, and iniquitous 
war; and on this accountthe Senate of Massachu- 
setts have deemed it their duty to refrain from act- 
ing on the said proposition; and also, whereas this 
determination of the Senate may, without expla- 
nation, be misconstrued into an intentional slight 


_ of Captain Lawrence, and a denial of his particu- 


lar merits, the Senate therefore deem it their duty 
to declare that they have a high sense of the naval 
skill and military and civil virtues of Capt. James 
Lawrence, and that they have been withheld trom 
acting on said proposition solely from considera- 
tions relative to the nature and principle of the 
war, and to the end that all misapprehension on 
the subject may be obviated, 


Resolved, As the sense of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetis, that in a war like the present, waged 
without justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a man- 
ner which indicates that conquest and ambition 
are its real motive, IT IS NOT BECOMING A 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PEOPLE TO EX- 
PRESS ANY APPROBATION OF MILITARY 
OR NAVAL EXPLOITS, WHICH ARE NOT 
IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED WITH THE 
DEFENCE OF OUR SEA COAST AND SOIL.” 


The popular branch of the Leg’slature did not 
concurin this resolution. 

The people of Massachusetts never rested easy 
under this objectionable vote; and it was perhaps 
one of the most powerful inducements to the poli- 
tical change which took place in 1823, in which 
which year the Democrats triumphed, and one of 
their most important acts was the passage of the 


| following preamble and resolution: 


A resolation offered by the Hon. Mr. Sprague, 


: the 17th instant, in the words following: 


‘Whereas a certain resolve passed the Senate of 


| this Commonwealth on the 15th day of June A. D. 


ee 


1813, relating to the capture of his Britannic Ma- 


| jesty’s ship Peacock by the United S:aies ship 


rr 
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Hornet, commanded by the late brave and pa- 
triotic Captain James Lawrence, in the words {ol- 
lowing, to wit: [Here follows the resolution. } 


And whereas, said resolution adopted at a time 
of extraordinary poliical excitement, is predicated 
upon an erroneousesiimate of the nature and cha- 
racterof the late war between the United States 


and Great Britain; and whereas the same involves | 


and asserts principles unsound in policy, and dan- 
gerous and alarming in tendency, WHEREFORE, 
tnat it may not hereafer be consi iered as express- 
ing the deliberate sense of the Senate and people 
of this Commonwealth, at this time of uncommon 
political tranquillity, 


“RESOLVED, THAT THE RESOLVE 


AFORESAID OF THE FIFTEENTH DAYOF | 


JUNE, A. D. 1813, AND THE PREAMBLE 
‘THEREOP, BE AND THE SAME ARE HERE- 


BY EXPUNGED FROM THE JOURNALS OF | 


THE SENATE. 

“The yeas and nays having been required on the 
adopticn of the above preamble and resolution, 
were as follows: 

“‘Yeas—Hon. Messrs. Sprague, Ruggles, Aus 


tin, Hodges, Thaxter, Allen, Cranston, Fowler, | 


Prince, Leland, Dimmick, Wade, Wingate, Par- 
rott, Fiske, Mason, Hull, Keyes, Richardsen, 
Winthrop, Noyes, Miils—22. 

‘*Nays—Hon. Messrs. Perkins, Brooks, Adams, 
Garduer, Hoyt, Longley, Tuits, Gorham, Jones, 
Starkweather, L. Strong, S. Strong, jr. Denny, 
Hubbard, Muchell—15. 


“So the resolution was accepted and passed.” 


I know it has been said that many who were Fe- | 


deralists in former years are friends of the Admi- 
nistration now; and that many who are Whigs 
now, were Democrats then. Undoubiedly. Bat 
that indicates merely a change of sentiment with 
individua!s, not an alteration of the principles of a 
party. Ihave, in support of my position, that 
the Whigs now are what the Federalists were in 
1812, given ycu the names of the prominent men 


wh) composed the Hariford Convention; I have | 


taken the whole organized bedy as it then existed, 
and brought it to the test. No one has doub‘ed or 


disputed the correctness of my statement. Changes | 


in politics are often conspicuous and sudden. I 
have accidentally before me an evidence of this, 
which evinces some very rapid revolutions in senti- 
ment amorg prominent politicians in my own 
State. 
nent Federal papers of different dates : 


From the Northampton Courier. 


I will read an extract or two from promi- | 


“The Harrisburg Convention have nominated | 


Gen. Harrison, rather than Mr. Webster, as the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency. Were it not 
matter of fact, we shoul i think it a mere burlesque, 


a caricature, got up fora laugh. We can hardly | 


believe that men of intelligence and discrimina- 


ly. Gen. Harrison, a man of no particular re- | 


spectability ef character, and wholly obscure as to 
talents, and decidedly insignificant so far as needed 
abilities are concerned, substituted for Danie; 
Webster! An individual from the remotest obseu- 
rity brought out to stand in the shadow of Jack. 
son’s military renown, to catch up a fictitious po 
pularity, by throwing around his name the linse, 
glow of military splendor! and Daniel Webster 
with his gigantic powers of mind and exhaustless’ 
attainmen's, and unimpeachable moral character, 
put down asan inferior 'o William Henry Harri- 
son, the ‘He:o of Tippecanoe!!’ Why, what an 
insufferable insult to the Whigs! what a scandal 
and disgrace tv cur party! Why, literally, we 
feel ashamed to raise our voice or hold up our 
head, to meet the merited taunts and ridicule of 
our opponents. We are everwhelmed with shame 
at such an exhibitien of superlative weakness and 
political pusil!animity. 

“How can the Whigs consistently take up an in- 
dividual who is put forth by his frends, not from 
any intrinsic powers of mind or strength of intel- 
lect he possesses, but merely because he has thrown 
around him that odious characteristic of an emi- 
nent statesman, mililary popularity—a feature which 


tne Whigs, from the outset, have severely reprobated 


in General Jackson. The friend of Mr. Van Bu- 
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ren owe a debt of gratitude to the Peansyivanians. 


| In no possible way could they have done a more ae- 
| ceptable thing for them. In no way could ipey have 





so effectually secured his e'ection, and diszraced and 
disgusted the Whig party.” 
[from the Boston Daily Advertiser. } 

“If any other man than Heary Clay stall be no- 
minated by the Whg National Conveation, the 
electoral vote of Massachusetts will be given to 
Martin Van Baten.” 

“We con'es we have some curiosity to learn 
which of the members of the de’ega ion from this 
State can claim the honor of having given the vote 
of the State for a candidae (Gin ral Harti-on) 
who, we ave well assured, is tar from being the 
choice of the State.” 

[From the Boston Atlas | 

“An idea has been thrown out by certain papers, 
which advocate the substitution of a second rate 
man, (Gene:al Harrison.) that Mr. Webster pos- 
sesses qualifications of too exa'ted and jateilectual 
an order to make a popular President ” 

[ From the Boston Courier. | 

“If General Harrison receives the nomination of 
the Harrisburg Convention, the electo al voie of 
Massachusetts will be given to Martin Van Bu- 
ren.” 

“The book (Hildreth’s Life of General Harri- 
son) is worth reading, though the hero of the story 
should never be President of th United Stites.” 

‘*A second rate man (General Harrison.””) And 
why do all the party prints from which these ex- 
iracts are made support him now? Why net sus- 
tain Webster or Clay, or some «ther man 6f whose 
talents they boast?’ The answer is brief. Haw- 
ever inefficient and unsuitable as a man, circum- 
stances have made him the best material for the 
car of the political idol, Federalism, with which they 
think, vainly, I am sure, to ride over and crush the 
Democracy of the coun ry. Bat I will not digress. 
My two points were to demonsirate, by authentic 
and indisputable documents in this branch of my 
remarks, the character of the Hartford Conven- 
tion and its identity in principle with the Whigs of 
the present day; to susiain my position that Pede- 
ralists are Whigs, and Whigs Federaiists, 

In connection with the Hartford Convention, 
was the appointment of three commissioners for the 
professed purpose of asking a separate arrangement 
for a portion of the States, by which the power of 
the General Government was to be surrendered, 
and a partof the national funds to be given up to 
the States referred to; and this was indeed objec- 
tionable, but it was notall that was suspected. An 
indiscreet partisan proposed to the Legislature 
‘that a commitiee be appointed to confer with all 


_ the New England States, and see if they will agree 
| to appoint a committee to join them and repair to 


the city of Washington immediately, then and 


: 3 mina- || there personally to make knewn to the President 
tion, would act so prepos'erous, so ridiculousiy sil- | 


the general opinion of all the New Eng!and States, 
in regard to the present war, and the manner in 
which it has been conducted, and inform him that 
he must either resign his office as President, or re- 
move those ministers and other officers of the Ge- 
neral Government who have, by their nefarious 
plans, ruined the nation.” 

I charge this upon none bat the individual who 
preposed it. LIonly quote it to show what feeling 
prevailed with a few. The commissioners appoint- 
ed were those of the most talented and conspicu- 
ous men in the Federal party: Harrison Gray 
O.is, Thomas H. Perkins, and William Sullivan. 
Mr. Otis is known as an eminent politician through 
the whole country. He was a strong Federalist 
then, isa Whig now. Mr. Pe.kins is a Boston 
merchant, of princely fortune, obtained by his intel. 
ligence, enterprise, and industry. Woh @ heart 
full of benevolence and philanthropy, he has con- 
tributed mest munificently to many hamane and 

haritable institations; giving to the asylum for the 
biind his own mansion, worth thirty thousand dol- - 
lars; an amount which would be considered, in 
most parts of the country, a large property. Many 
of thatclass of our sigh:less fellow beings will bless 
his memory long after his political offences are for- 
gotten. He was, however, a strong Federalist 
then, and isa Whig now. Mr. Sallivan was am 
ardent ;politician, and bas recently died. 1 know . 
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nothing of his private character, and would say 
nothing of his political, with any disrespect to his 
memory. His father was a Democrat, and when 
that party succeeded in Massachuseits, he was 
chosen Governor, after a most bitter and severe 
contest. Ihave heard an incident related, tending 
to show that it was supposed he took part in the 
contest against his father, to an extent beyond what 
might have been expected from the relation in 
which he stood. 

The commissioners went to Washington, but 
what they did, I believe has never been a subject of 
much inquiry. They met, on their journey, the 
news ef the victory at New Orleans, and tidings 
of peace, which blew up their schemes, whatever 
they were. 

Mr. Chairman, I have extended my remarks 
much fariher than I thought of. I have alluded to 
the politics of my colleague, not with any person- 
al disrespect, bat as he has been selected to be placed 
at the head of the party opposed to the Ad ministra- 
tion I support, and calls upon the people to aban- 
don it, and aid in restoring “the Government to the 
days of former patriot Presidents,” I have thought 
it dae to myself, as well as the cause I advocate, 
coming from a section of the country where the 
measures I have referred to first sprang into exist- 
ence, to examine the claims of a party, for whom 
my colleague is constituted a prominent organ, to 
be entidled to the right of directing us in oar poli- 
tieal course, or at least to see how far their own 


|| people understand it wel!; they have acted on it, 


and decided it in Mr. Van Buren’s favor. 

Butto the Cumberland road. How does the 
gentleman undertake to show that Mr. Van Buren 
is opposed to the Cumberland road?) Why, he is 


| Opposed to it because the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury did not, in his report at this session, make an 
estimate for an appropriation for that road, and 
had been in the habit of doing itheretofore. That 
isthe argument, and that is the evidenc: adduced 
to show that Mr. Van Burenis opposed to the Cum- 
berland road; and to sustain himself in this charge, 
the gentleman has referred to the letter of the ho- 
norable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. [Lopxins,} 
who has come to the same conclusion; and, as | 
presume, from the same fac's. But in order to be 
certain whether the gentleman from Virginia had 
any more evidence or facts to found his conclu- 
sions on than the gent'eman from Illino’s had, I will 
ask that gentleman a question. Did you ever con- 
verse with Mr. Van Buren on the subject of the 
Cumberland road; and if so, did he inform you 
ihat he was opposed to it; or have you come to the 


' conclusion that Mr. Van Buren was opposed to il, 


from the same circumstances and facts as those 
mentioned by the gentleman from Illinois? 
{flere Mr. Hopkins aswered and said that he 


_ had sever heard Mr. Van Buren say any thing 
| directly or indirectly in relation to the Cumberland 


position would require us to yield eur opinions to | 


those they enteriain. 





SPEECH OF MR. JAMESON, 
OF MISSOURL. 

In the House of Representavives, April 21, 1840.—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, On the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. JAMESON rose and said, that he had not 
intended to have made a speech daring the pen- 
dency of this bill, until he was induced to do so by 
the personal remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsyivania [Mr. Oate]} towards a Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benron.] The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had indulged in epithets towards that 
Senator, which he dared not, nor wonld not, have 
done, had that Senator been here, or could he have 
been here, to have defended himself. And I men- 
tion it now, in the outset, as I see that gentleman 
in his seat, that he may have notice that I will at- 
tend to him, especially in relation to ihat matter, 
before I take my seat. And having determined, 
Mr. Chairman, to reply to that gentleman in rela- 
tion to those personal allusions, in language that 
could not be misunderstood, I then also came to the 
conclusion to make some remarks on seme of the 
subjects that had been lugged in the debate during 
the progress of this bill: and in doing that, Mr. 
Chairman, it need not be expected that I will touch 
on the merits of the bill; for that is so unusual, I 
might, by doing so, be almost considered out of or- 
der, as President-making speeches seem now to be 
the order of the day. For the Opposition seem 
sensitive about their candidate for the Presidency, 
and, as if sensible of his unfitness for the station, 
as he has given no evidence of his qualifications for 
the same, they attempt by speeches to puff him 
into a fit and qualified man for that office. But, 
Mr. Chairman, after all their long harangues here, 
to manufacture General Harrison into a statesman 
and a General, they will fail of deceiving and 
gulling the American people in relation to either; 
for they understand that matter too well. 

The gentieman from Illinois, [Mr. Srvanr,] Mr. 
Chairman, set out, as he said, to make a speech for 
home consumption, and to that end he a'tempted 
toshow that Mr. Van Buren was opposed to the 
Cumberland road; and also repeated the old, worn 
out, stale sinff, which has been so often charged, 
and as often refuted, that Martin Van Buren was 
o to the late war, and a friend of Rufus 


road, and that he presumed that he had come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Van Baren was opposed 
to that road from the same circumstances and facis 
that the gentleman from I[ilinois had.] 

Here, ther, Mr. Chairman, are the circom- 
stances and facts from which these gentlemen have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Van Buren is op- 
posed to the Cumberland road: that is, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not give any esti 
mate, in hs report at this session, for that road— 
and that he had done it heretofore. And that is 
the whole ground they have for that opinion. Sir, 
they have only taken a partial view of the facts, 
and it sometimes, in fact very ofien, happens that 
different men come to different conclusions from 


| the same set of facts; then let us take a full view of 
| alithe facts connected with this road, so far as 


| and approved by Mr. Van Buren. 


| since 


Mr. Van Buren has acted in relation toit. And it 
seems to me that you and I, and the people of the 
States interested, must come to the conclusion that 
he is not oppo:ed to the road; as he has given no 
evidence that he is, but has given strong evidence 
that he is not. Sir, this same Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the direction of Mr. Van Buren, 
did, in his report to the first session of Congress 
after Mr. Van Buren came to the Presidency, give 
an estimate for this.read; a law passed at that ses- 
sion making an appropriation for it, and was s:gned 
A similar esti- 
mate, by the same Secretary, was made and sent 
in atthe next session, which was the last session 
of Congress ; and,Cengress, for’ the first time 
the road started, failed in making an 
appropriation for it; and thereby abandoned 
the read. Then, Mr. Chairman, who is 
to blame for the abandunment of this road? 
Where did it get its death blow? At the hands of 
the President or of Congress? Sir, it was not at the 
hands of the President, but of Congress. It was 


| Congress for the first time, at the last session, fail- 


{ 
| 


} 


ing; and I will not take up the time of the com- || 
mittee mow to:reply to that part of the gentleman's || 
speeth. Ithas been again and again proclaimed || 


from the stamp, and from the Opposition press; i 
has been’ as ‘often answered and resuted, The 


ed in making an appropriation for it—-abandoned 
it. How, then, could the President have acted in 
this matter to have esceped the denunciations of 
the Whig party? If he had reecmmended it again, 
by directing estimates to be reported for the same, 
by the Secretary cf the Treasury, a this dec:- 
sive expressicn against it by the Legislative depart- 
ment at the last session of Congress, he would have 
been denounced by the greater portion, if not all, 
of there same Whig gentlemen, as profligate and 
exiravagant, and as aiming to dictate to Congress 
after it had decided against this road, rejected and 
abandoned it. 

And although, Mr. Chairman, these Whig gen- 
tlemen profess that they have united in one com- 
mon bond, to put down Execative dictation, power, 
and patronage, yet many of them, from States not 
immediately interested in this road, in order to pave 
the way Out of which political capital could be 
made to operate against the President at the next 
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Presidential election in the States interested in this 
road, have declared upon this floor that they coy} 
not vote to appropriate money to Carry on this 


road, because it had not been recommend. 
ed by the President; that is, because es. 
timates had not been furnished by the 


Secretary of the Treasury; and the gentleman 
from Iihnois, in order to follow this lead, and carry 
out this arrangement, has declared that the Pies). 
dent was opposed to-this road, and that that oppo. 
sition was the cause of its failure. Away wyh 
such stratagems and artifices, such hollow pro. 
fessions; you cannot deceive the peuple in the 
West by attempting to throw such chaff and dus 
in their eyes; they understand you and your course 
too wll; they will believe that you who have 
voted against it, would have done so if the Seore. 
tary had sentin the estimates; they will believe. 
and correctly too, that this pretence has heen 
fittel out, and served up for the oceazion; they 
know that you have been raising the “hue and 
cry” ,for the last eight or ten years against Ex- 
ecutive dictation, and they will not believe you 
now when you come ont and say that you cannot 
vote an appropriation, becaice the Executive did 
not di-tate it; they will believe that you have sa. 
crificed this road to electioneering purposes, and 
that the President hashad no hand nor fault jn jt, 
Tne last session of Congress took the responsibility 
of giving this measure its death blow; and Mr, 
Van Buren pursued the course of his predecessors, 
and paid respect to that expression of opinion on the 
part of Congress: and as Congress took that 
responsibility, it was their duty to take the re. 
sponsibility of resuscitating and reviving it. The 
Executive, then, as in duty bound, will pursue 
your lead. Then let it be revived by the same 
hands that killed it; and let us hear no more 
of ths stuff, that we should do nothing, uniess 
the President direct ts to do it; this docirine 
may suit Whigism, but it does not accord with 
Democratic principles. But, Mr. Chairman, there 
is another cause for the downfall of this 1oad—it 
was first diseased by the action of the Legisla- 
ture of the State from which the gentleman, | Mr. 
Stuart] came. That body determined that the 
road should not pass through that State, unless it 
struck the Mississippi at Alton. It was the enter- 
ing wedge to its destruction. The friends of it 
failing out among themselves about its location, 
weakened it. ‘the enemies of it seized upon 
this circumstance, and worked its ruin—at least 
for the present, and I now have but little hopes of 
it being revived again nnul forty-three, after the 
new census is taken, and the apportionment 
thereon made. Mr. Chairman, the geuitle- 
man from Illinois b'ew hot, and he blew cold 
in the same speech, First, that the Execu- 
tive assumed tuo much power, and to much 
dictation; and secondly, that he did not assume 
enough of either; and in connection with the first 
branch of his argument, I am led to notice a poli- 
tical doctrine advanced by the gentleman who 
preceded him—the aged and leaned gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Satronstatn |] That 
gentleman said “that General Jackson was the 
first President who had ever advanced the idea 
that he was the immediate representative of the 
people, and was responsible to them for his acts, 
and not to this body.” Now, Mr. Chairman, I muss 
beg leave to differ from that gentleman. That 
doctrine is as old as the Constitution itself; yes, 
sir, as old as the opinions of Jefferson and Madison, 
in relation to our frame of government. I had 
always been taught to believe, that thiS was a 
Government of the people—ihat the people weie 
the sovereigns—that all the officers of the Govern- 
ment were their servants, or agents, eppointed to 
administer the Government and laws for their be- 
nefit—that they were responsible and accountable 
to the people for their acts—and that the three de- 
partments of Government, the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial, were created to fvu1m balances 
and checks on each other, and to that end were 
made independent ef each other, but the of- 
ficers of all three dependent on and responsible 
to the people for their acts—and that no ove 
department was ever intended to be dependent 
on, or responsible to, either of the others for ils 
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acts, but precisely the reverse. Sr, it is that in- 
dependence of each other, and responsibility of 
each to the people, that constitute the beauty and 
strength of the frame of our Government. It is 
ihe corner stone, the arch,’ the basement, upon 
which the superstructure is reared.  Itis that up- 
oo which the liberty and freedom of the people 
yest; and it is that upon which the principte is es- 
tablished, that all power in this Government ema- 
nates from, and concentrates in, the people; and 
this is Gen. Jackson’s dectrine: yes; and I will in- 
form the gentleman that it is now, and has been 
since the formation of the Constitution, the doc- 
trine of the Democracy. le says that the doc- 
rine of the old Federal party was,to add more and 
more power to the Executive, so, | presume, that 
it might be enabled to bring the other departments 
wihin its control, and thereby destroy the liberties 
ofthe people. But now, forsooth, the doctrine is 
asfazon the other extreme: the Executive now 
must be responsible to the Legislature, instead of 
the people: any shific, or new experiments, to 
overturn Democracy. But Demccracy, and the 
principles of the Democratic party, have been one 
an ithe same thing, sir.ce the formation of the Con- 
stitution; that is, to carry out the principles of the 
Constitution, as intended by its framers; not to 
permit one Department to encroach, er be depen- 
den', upon another, but to let each perform the du- 
y assigned it by the Constitution, and law made in 
pursuance thereof, and to hold them all strictly ac- 
couniable and responsible to the people for their 
acts. 


But if the doctrine of the gentleman be correct, I 
hope he will no longer complain of the President 
for not making out an estimate for the Cumberland 
road. As he is to be responsible to this Hou-e for 
his acts, the House then, as a matter of course, 
whether the President told them to do itor not, 
should have taken the responsibility of making the 
‘appropriation for the road, and [ am in hopes the 
gentleman from I/linois will also come to the same 
conclusion, when he looks back to that part of his 
‘peech complaining so much of Executive dicta- 
tion, and not ccme to the conclusion (for if he does 
he will find himself mistaken) that the people of 
Ohio, Iadiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are so igno- 
rant! that they can be humbugged by such palpa- 
ble inconsistencies. 


Mr. Chirman, a few more words in relation to 
this road, and I will have done with it for the pre- 
sent. Sir, if the principle set forth by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Stuart,] in that part of 
h’s speech last alluded to, and by o her Whig gen- 
tlemen upon this floor, be correct—that Congress 
should make no appropriation, or do any thing un- 
less it is recommended or directed by the Presi- 
dent—then Congress ought not to corsume the 
people’s money, by investigating, discuss'ng, 
debating and originating measures; but meet, 
ascertain the President’s will, do it, adjourn, 
and go home. But such are not the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party; nor have those 
gentlemen pretended that it was theirs in relation 
to any thing else but this road, except where the 
Cons itution or law required it. Hence I am irre- 
sistibly brought to the conclusion that their object 
is to gull the people in the Sta'es interested, by 
trying to make them believe that it was the fault of 
the Presiden!, and not of Congress, that this road 
has failed at this session. In relation to this road, 
the President was not required by the Constitution, 
or any law, to furnsh estimates; and I repeat 
again, that he has given evidence that he was in 
favor of the road, by farnishing estimates for the 
road every session of Congress since he has been 
President,unti!Congress abandoned it,and by signing 
the only bill that passed since he came into the Pre- 
sidency, making an appropriation forit, Nor has 
he said one word against it in his message, or any 
other writing, or verbally. There is not, therefore, 
one particle of evidence or foundation for the asser- 
lion that he is opposed toit. Sir, he knew, as 
every unbiassed, intelligent man must know, that 
as Congress first took the responsibility to abandon 
it, it was their duty fir:t to take the responsibility 
of reviving it; and when that is done, if it be before 
his next Presidential term expires, my word for it, 
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he will continue to furnish estimates again 
until it is again abandoned by Congress. 

I now, Mr. Chairman, come to the opposing 
candidate for the Presidency, Gen. Harrisen, and 
will inquire into his principles and qualifications. 
And I will first show that he is either an Abolition- 
ist, or that he is favoring their schemes; or if he is 
oppcsed to the Abobitioaists and their schemes, he 
is aiming to get their votes, and will then deceive 
them, and his friends may take either horn ef the 
dilemma. Second, that he isa high protective ta- 
rif man. Third, that he isin favor of the United 
Sia'es Bank. And fourth, that he was ideatified 
with the Federalists during the administration ol 
the elder Adams, and thatthere is no proof of his 
having changed his principles since. And first, as 
to Abolition. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume that it cannot, and 
will not be denied that Gen. Harrison will receive 
the votes of the Abolitionists, and that it 
through and by their united influence and exertions 
that he received the nomination for the Presidency, 
by the Harrisburg Convention, over Henry Ciay. 
And, sir, a ‘man is known by his company; and 
if we have no ether evidence, it isa saferule to 
presume that a man is of the same principles as 
those through whose influence he is nominated, or 
succeeds to oflice, for it ts almost universally trae 
that he will serve those who promote him to cfiice 
Then, if elected, Gen. Harrison will cwe that 
election to the Abolitionists; he will be under the 
greate t possible obligation to them, and will, as a 
matter of course, favor their schemes. But,sir, I 
will show, by a train of evidence and circum- 
s'ances, that it was through the influence of the 
Abolitionists that Gen. Harrison received his no- 
mination. IThold in my handa circular, issued 
from Albany, New York, accompanied by a letier 
of a Mr. Bloodgood, and circulated through the 
Norihera States just preceding the meeiing of the 
Harrisburg Convention, in order to make way and 
prepare the m nds of that convention to nominate 

arris ay; and one of the main reasons 
Harrison over Ciay; and of the main 
assigned is, that the Abolitionis's would not sup- 
port Clay, and, asa matter of course, wou'd sup- 
port Harrison. 

Here is the lettey and eircular; let them speak 
for themselves. The Crerx will read them: 

"ALBANY, Oct. 23, 1839 
“70 the Editor of the Sangamo Journal: 

“Dear Sin: | send you (confidentialiy)a circular which is 
circulating here, andis producing great effect. Mr. Clay can- 
not possibly get this State, or New England. Onr only hope 
is in General Harrison, who is perfectly unexceptionable, and 
has no serious epnositiion to him on any possible ground, The 
leaders do not feel, perhaps, as sure of getting pall for their 
services with him as with other candidates who bave implied. 
ly come intotheir views. Rut we can make a glorious rally 
under his banner, and reach the hearts of the peorie with his 
services and virtues, General Scott has been pushed by a 
few anti-Clay men, but it isall nonsense. ITsend you a paim- 
phiet which is also cireulating here, and which shows that no 
Jackson men, or Clintonians, can or will supporthim. 17 
great point now is to have the public voice ind cate a pre- 
ference, or there may be fatal mistakes made at Harrisburg. I 
am the chairman of the State Central Commiutice of Young 
Men, but do not speak officially. Ishould like to forward some 
papers and letters to your delegates, but their residence 
mentioned. 
paper? 


for il 
sOT Ly 


Was 


8 Not 
Will you publish their residence and send me a 


Yours truly, 
8. DEWITT BLOODGOOD,” 
(CONFIDENTIAL. ) 

“Dear Sin: The peculiar crisis in which the Whig party is 
placed, and the circumstance of my connection Ly means of an 
extensive political correspondence, with many of the purest 
and most patriotic of our fellow-citizens in other Sates, induce 
meto address you at thistime, in relatien to the Presidential 
question. And first let me avow myself as the warm, devoted, 
personal friend of Mr. Clay, and an unqualified admirer of his 
talentsand services. I believe he deserves to be President of 
the Unr'ed Siates, above all our other candidates, and yetwith 
all these admissions, I cannot but consider his prospect at pre 
sent a hopeless one. We have iostthree yearsia contests about 
men, and the tifle of victory carrying us no where, except into 
the eddies formed by opposing sections, or upon the Carren 
beach of useless controversy, seems ebbing to leave us there. 
The Whig party being an intelligent ard inteilectual class, niust 
necessarily do its own thinking, and with thought come variety 
of opinions, and with variety, want cf unity and concord. This 
isour predicament and our danger. If we were united, we 
should be formidable to the enemies of our country; but, alas, 
we are beaten in «detail. Let us apply this fact to the choice of 
candidates. Mr. Ciay’s political course, and long conflicis with 
portions of his fellow-citizens, have rendered him fiable to 
warm opposition, personal hatred, and unjust prejudice. bs it 
the part of sagacious men to venture against such odds} With 
a majority of the States against us,is it prudent to risk every 
thing left us? Our party leaders want sagacity, or, as | prefer 
conch. philosophy. They act asif reed wate always ac- 
t the motives, and that the holding up an abstract 
truth, is the pledge of victory. Not so. Nations, like indi- 
vidnals, often rush blindly to ruin, from passion, prejudice, am- 
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bidea, and many other causes. It is vain to oppose tieit 
will when they take a particular bias. They who atrempt 
it are sacrificed, and thus history tells as with ite menifory 
page, of the downfall of patriots vainly struggling againet their 
erring countrymen, and finally of the downfall of the masaes 
hemiselv This is thelaw of nature and the willof Provi- 
(lence. Let us alse apply this fact to polities. 
] t per fectia@nin 
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We cannot ex- 

¢ people at large; we can only rely on their 
tions, Sustained by a consciousness, hat their 
own interests jndividuatly, are at stake with those of the 
mass. When they are right inthe main, itis as much as we 

honkd expect, We cannot hope that they Wwiil cease to be 

men in order to please vs. In this knowledge consists the tact 
et the Administranien party They studiously seek to know 
he public will, and they follow it long enough te profit by its 
force and power. How adroiily they availed themselves of the 
pepularity of Jackson! By bad Theasures they have loat 
much of its advantage, and by prosecuting sucha scheme aa 
the Sub-Treasury, they will lose more Hut sall they are 
strongly entrenched, and we must carry their entrenchments, 
or he doomed to political slavery. Tow can this be dene? 
Only by uniting on the man who has tess opposition to him 
than another. Supertoroer eplendid talents or exahed claims 
are not the questions to be considered. What is any man 
compared to the cause? What have we to do with politieal 
rewards when onr country is en the brink of ruin? 

* Tferein the friends of Mr. Clay have made a fatal mistake, 
In their love for him they forget that a battle is to be fought 
Enthusiasm will not always overpower superiority of num- 
bers. If it could, Mr. Clay would have been President long 
ago, 

“If Mr. Clay runs, he will meet with opposition from ol! 
party antagonists, whose heads have grown gtey in political 
imiquity. 

“The old JACKSON MEN will oppose him. 

“fhe ABOLITIONISTS generally will oppose him 

‘The violent Antimasons will oppose him. 

“The Irishmen, who have already denounced him for his at- 
tack on O'Connell, will oppose him. 


“The enemies of the United States Bank will oppose 
him 

“The WESTERN SQUATTERS will oppose him 

“The Southern State Rights men will oppose him. (So say 


everal leading papers in Georgia.) 

“Now, lathe name of Heaven, shall we run the risk of this 
opposiuon, oreven of the show of 1?) Can we go headiong into 
a fight, wich these adverse elements actively at work againat us! 
Are we strong enough to venture somuch? It seems to me that 

ome men must have taken leave of their senses, to advocate 

any candidate against whom any portion of this opposiuon may 
be brought. Nothing buta strong and decided course on the 
part of our editorial friends, and an appeal without delay tothe 
sood sense of the party, Will save us from utter ruin. 

“To whom shall we then look for aid? Where is the man 
ufficiently popular to be ourcandidate, and one free from these 
objecuions! 

“Tanswer, we have him, and have had him for three years; 
and if goad policy had prevailed, we would by this time have 
looked down all opposition. 

“Among the ‘people’ of this Btate, he is at this moment 
vasily more popular than any other candidate; and the reasons 
for it lie deep ian the human heart, 

“Since the reverses inthe West, and South and North, men 
have begun to think, and thinking has produced wonderful 
changes under our own eyes. Our letters from the western 
counties assure us thatthe delegates to the National Conven 
Lion will generally be Harrison men, andsuch they willbe from 
this Vicinity. 

“The name of Gen. Scott has been brought out here by a few 
of our leading office holders. It is suspected that it was at firat 
merely a scheme to get rid of Mr. Clay, ani the imptied obti- 
gation of his support. As it took a little better than was ex- 
pected, a few have attempted to pee i. But it a the idieat of 
all attempts, and even now signally fails, General Beott is not 
known asa Whig. and not identified with us. A few ambitious 
men in New York, and in the army, doubtlese hope to advance 
themselves by advancing him. But leaving all other objections 
out of view, two circumstances are fatal to him, growing out 
of a celebrated personal controversy. General Jackson's Jet- 
ter, and that of De Witt Clinton, will shorily make their ap- 
pearance, by which all hopes of support from any of their 
triends will be entirely cut off. Read for yourselves from 
Niles’s Register for 1818, and you will judge how much popu- 
larity will be left him in thisstruggle. ButI forbear. 

“Phone you will cive this letter your serious attention, aid 
if you agree with me, you will at once throw yourself into the 
frontrank, for the purpose of producing ‘union and harmony’ 
IN TIME. Yours, with respect, 

A Fuienp or Cray, 
¢ Buta greaier friend of the canae.” 


Here, sir, before the meeting of that convention, 
is the way paved by these Abolitionists who issued 
that cireular for Harrison over Clay. It is true, as 
a mere blind, for the purpose of misleading, other 
reasons were assigned for their preference of Har 
rison over Clay. But, sir, let us examine these 
other reasons and see if there is a particle of truth 
inthem. ‘The first is, that “the old Jackson men 
would oppose Clay.” And why, let me ask, would 
the “old Jackson men” be more likely to vote for 
Harrison than Clay? Has not Harrison been as 
bitter an enemy of Gen. Jackson and his princi- 
ples as Clay? I answer thathe has. The first op- 
portunity he had after the late war, he showed his 
enmity and hatred towards Gen. Jackson. In 1818 
he j ined the Federali-ts in their violent and un- 
warranted attack against Gen. Jackson's military 
conduct in the Seminole war, and voted for the re- 
solution disapproving the proecedings cn the trial 
and execviion of Arbuthnot and Ambrister; and. 
declaring the seizare of the Spanish ports of Pensa- 
cola and St. Carlos de Barancos by the Ameri¢an 


army, to be contrary to the Constitution of the Uni- 
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ted States. He opposed Gen. Jackson for the Pre- 
sidency in °24, °28, and ’32, and opposed his adminis- 
tration throughout. Then, sir, where is the ground 
fer that assertion? There is none. The next I will 
notice is the statement that “the enemies of the 
United States Bank would oppose Clay;” and why 
not Harrison? Has he not been as uniformly in 
favor of that Bank as Clay? and would he not, if 
elected, sign a charter for the same as soon as 
Clay? About that no one can havea doubt. But 
it states, too, that the “Western squatters would op- 
pose Clay.” As to that, Mr. Chairman, I will 
ioform these Abolition gentlemen, in the first place, 
that there are very few of these “ Western squat- 
ters,” as they call them, at least so far as my own 
State is concerned, who would support either of 
them. Among them Federal Whigsm cannot 
flourish; it has no charms for them. They are an 
honest, industrious, and intelligent people; they live 
by the “sweat of the brow;” they are independent; 
they are not tenants; dependent upon no landlord 
or tich nabob for their bread; and among such a 
people Democracy always finds a ceriain home; 
for such men will never consent to have sad- 
died on them monepolies and privileged orders; 
but if there be any squatters who are Whigs, 
I will venture to say that they would as 
soon support Clay, with his talents, as to 
support a man in whose capacity and talents 
they have no confidence—and I will say that, so 
far as Missouri is concerned, Clay is more 
popular than Harrison—and I have the Whig 
Convention of that State and the Whig De'egates 
to the Harrisburg Conveation to back me in that 
assertion—then that reason fails. And lastly, this 
circular states that the Antimasons and Irishmen 
would oppose Clay. Now, sir,how didthe wri- 
ter of this circular know that faci? Did the Anti- 
masons and Irishmen, before the meeting of the 
Harrisburg Convention, indicate in any way their 
preference for Harrison over Clay?) We have no 
— of it—nor did the Old Jackson men, anti- 
ank men, or Western squatters. Then, sir, ac- 
cording to the history of the times, and the truth of 
the facts, neither the Old Jackson men, anti-United 
States Bank men, Western squatters, Antimasons, 
nor the Irishmen, had, previousto the meeting of 
that Convention, indicated in any way, as parties, 
that they preferred Harrison to Clay. But the 
Abolitionists had—they had, sometime before the 
meeting of that Convention, shown their hands, 
through circulars and their leading organs; they had 
commenced a warm opposition to Clay on account 
of the speech he hai made last Congress again:t 
their schemes, and had warned that Convention 
not to nominate Clay, that they would not support 
him. Then, Mr. Chairman, we are bound to pre- 
sume that the other four classes or parties were as 
friendly toClay as Harrison; and we know that 
the Abolitionisis were not; and we are irresistibly 
brought to the cenclusion that they were placed by 
the side of Abolitionists in this circular for the pur- 
of deceiving and practising a fraud upon the 
Whig party, in order to enable them to bend every 
influence to that of Abolition; and, sir, they suc- 
ceeded; all the other parties that met in the con- 
vention, yielded to them, and Gen. Harrison may 
therefore be properly termed the Abolition candi- 
date. Yes, sir, the Harrisburg Convention met, 
eomposed of men and parties as opposite in prin- 
ciples as the antipodes, agreeing but in one solita- 
ry thing, and that was, opposition to the Adminis- 
tration and Democracy. They were composed of 
Masons and Antimasons, of high protective tariff 
and anti-protective tariff men, of United States 
Bank and anti-United States Bank men, and of 
Abolitionists, and all these made up of lawyers, 
doctors, bank officers, merchants, speculators, and 
dismissed office holders, with some eight or ten 
planters; but no log cabin men were there, although 
they profess to have taken the Icg cabin men 
under their especial care; and nearly all of them 
were friendly to the administration of John Quincy 
Adams. 

For the proof of these facis—I mean as to the 
principles and profession of the members of that 
eonvention—I refer to the collection of facts made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Wartrer- 
spv,] who informs me that he has collected them 
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from the most authentic sources within his power. 


He has set them forth, and they are published to 
the world in his prinied speech. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, these are the principles of the men who com- 
posed that convention. How different with the 
Democracy! Democracy is one and the same 
thing throughout the nation: ts supporters have 
one and the same purpose in view—and that is to 
carry out and administer the Government accord- 
ing to the intent of its framers, and as laid down 
by Jefferson, pursued by Jackson, and thus far by 
Van Baren. It is of but one materia!, and cannot 
be alloyed by materials of opposite principles, pro- 
perties, and qualities. Yes, Mr. Chairman, this 
convention pursued the track marked out by, and 
obeyed the command of, that Abolition circular. 
And what else did they du? Did they let us know 
their principles by an address to the people, so that 
the people coul! form an opinion of the principles 
upon which General Harrison, their nominee, 
would admirister the Government, if elected? No, 
sir. It would not do to declare in favor of a Uni- 
ted States Bank; for, if they had, the Southern anti- 
Bank Whig: would have showed their inconsistency 
by supporiing the nominee. It wou'd not do to 
declare in favor of a protective tariff, for, by so 
doing, they would have lost some of the Southern 
and Western anti-tarif Whgs. It would not do 
to declare in favor of the old Federal consolidation 
doctrine, for they would have lost some of the 
Whig Sta‘e Rights men. Nor would it do to de- 
clare in favor of Abolition, for then they would 
have lost al! the honest Southern Whigs. Then 
what could they do with this heterogeneous motley 
mass of opposite principles, thrown together in one 
convention? Why, they could only agree to write 
one thing to spread before the American people, 
and that was too short to come from so many great 
minds; that is, that they were oppcsed to the pre- 
sent Administration and Democracy, with a posi- 
script at the end of it in these word-: “But we can- 
notagree in the reasons why.” Sir, it is the first 
political convention that has ever, in these Uni'ed 
States, met and adjourned without setting forth to 
the pubiic, in the form of an addiess, their political 
principles and their views on the leading questions 
of the day. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let us see by this course 
what this convention has done. Sir, they have 
impliedly, and by act and deed, said to 
the American people, that, as we lie in 
the shade, and don’t have to work for our 
living, we have more time to study and attend to 
politics than you have; and, as we have the intel- 
ligence, and know how things should te done, do 
you never mind about our principles, or the prin- 
ciples of our candidate: you attend to your work; 
you have not time to attend to these things, and 
we will attend to your interests, and in the mean- 
time, without knowing any thing about our views, 
or our candidate’s views, do you vote as we tell 
you. But, sir, this shall not rest upon implica- 
tion, strong as it is; I will show from positive 
testimony—from the hands of General Harrison’s 
confidential and conscience-keeping committee— 
that he has pursued the implied order of this 
convention and positively refused to come out 
(although respectfally asked) and inform the people 
—the sovereigns of the nation—and wh se suf- 
frages he is asking for the highest office in their 
gift, what his principles and politics are. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the correspond- 
ence showing this fact; the Clerk will read it. 


“Osweco, Jan. 31, 1840. 
“70 the Hon. William H. Harrison: 

“ Dear Sir: In accordance with a resolution of the Union 
Association of Oswego, I am instructed to propose three ques- 
tions to you in relation to subjects that a Jarge portion of this 
section of the country feel a deep interestin. The first is— 

“Are you in favor of receiving and referring petitions for 
So Saeee abolition of slavery in the District of Colum 

ia 

“Second—Are you in favor of a United States Bank, or some 
institution similar to that, forthe safe keeping and disbursing of 
the public moneys, and for giving a uniform currency through: 
out the United States. 

“And lastiy—Would you favor the passage of a general bank- 
rupt law by Congress, so that its operations might be equal in 
all the States in the Union. 

“T have only tosay, sir, thatthe above inquiries are made in 
accordance with the unanimous wishes of this Association, the 
members of which, I am instructed to say, entertain the high- 
est — for your past services, and hope, should you be elect- 
ed the high office for which you are nominated, that pothing 
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may occur to lessen you in the estimation of a great and fre 
People. , 
I am sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
MILES HOTCHKIss, 
Corresponding Secretary 


“CINCINNATI, Feb, 29, 1840, 
“Oswego Union Asooriution: 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 3ist ult. addressed to Gene 
ral Harrison, has been placed in our possession with a view to 
early attention, This 1s unavoidable, in consequence of the 
very numerous letters daily received by the General, and to 
which his reply in person is rendered absolutely impracticable 
As from his confidential committee, you will look upon this 
response, and if the policy observed by the committee should 
not meet with your approbation, you will attribute the error 
rather to ourselves and his immediate advisers, than Genera} 
Hatrison. That policy is: THAT THE GENERAL MAKE 
NO FURTHER DECLARA ION OF HIS PRINCIPLES 
FOR THE PUBLIC EYE, WHILST OCCUPYING fis 
PRESENT POSITION. Such a course has been adopted nat 
for purpose of concealment, nor to avoid alleproper responsi. 
bility; but under the impression that the General's Views, 
in regard to all the important and exciting questions of 
the day, have heretofore been given to the public, fully 
and explicitly; and that those views, whether -_ 
nected wiih constitutional or oiher questions of Vv 


general interest, have undergone no change. The a 
mitiee are streng:hened in regard to the propriety of thig policy; 


that no new issue be made to the public, from the consideration 
that the National Convention deemed it inipolitic, at the then 
crisis, to publish any general declaration of the views of the 
great Opposition party, and certainly the policy at the present 
remains unaltered. In the mean time, we cannot help express. 
ing the hone that our friends every where will receive the nomi. 
nation of General Harrison with something akin to generous 
confidence. When we reflect upon the distinguished intejjj. 
gence of the nominating convention—how ably all interests 
were represented in that body, we certainly havea high guaran. 
tee that should Geneial Harrison be the successful candidate for 
the Presidency, that office will be happily and constitutionally 
adiminisiered, and under the guidance of the same Principles 
which directed our Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. Be. 
lieving you will concur with usin the propriety of the policy 
adopted, we have pleasure in subscribing euiselves, 
“Your friends, DAVID GWYNNE, 
J. C. WRIGHT, 
O. M. SPENCER, 
“HH. E. Spencer, Corresponding Secretary.” 


Here, Mt Chairman, is a principle, a precedent 
new to this Government, set, which, if it obtains, 
and is ratified by the American people, will be- 
come more dangercus to thei liberties than any 
doctrine set forth, or promulgated by the Hartford 
Convention, and the Harrisburg Convention re- 
ferred to as authority for it. Sir, has it come to 
this, that a man who is asking the suffrages of the 
people of this nation, for the highest office in their 
gift, refuses, when respectfully asked, to give his 
views upon the subject of Abolition; a subject, sir, 
of more vital importance to this Confederacy than 
any other that has been agitated since its forma- 
tion; and which, if not checked in its career, will 
ere long dissolve this Union, afler having first 
drenched it in blood, and destroyed its treasure? 

Sir, that a man who asks the people for their 
suffrages for a high office, should, before they cast 
their votes, give that people his views on subjects 
and principles of great importance, is interwoven 
in, and forms a material part of, the machinery by 
which this Republic moves, and must be preserved. 
It is a fundamental principe of this, and must be 
of all Republics, or otherwise they cannot long 
exist. 

Sir, Gen. Harrison, in refusing to give his views 
and opinions on the subject of Abolition, and on all 
the other important questions which agitate the 
nation, has ventured upon ground that no other 
candidate for the Presidency or any other high 
office has ventured upon from the days of Wash- 
ingion down. No, sir, not even did the Adamses 
venture upon it. 

It is the doctrine of kings and emperors, who 
come to the throne by inheritance, and who are the 
masters of the people, and the people their ser- 
vants. It will do for them to lock up their views 
and principles in their own bosoms, and refuse to 
inform the pecp'e how they intend to administer 
the Government. But does it suit a Republic, 
where the people are the masters and the officers 
the servant? Will the people of these United 
States permit a man to come into the highest office 
within their ‘gift, uncommitied and unpledged, ei- 
ther one way or the other, upon the great questions 
in which the interests, the liberties, and the very 
union of the States are involved? Will they say 
yes, we will support Gen. Harrison; he is a good 
man; he knows what will be good for us, and what 
principles will suit us better than we do ourselves; 
as we are ignorant and incapable of self-govern- 
ment? No, sir, they wiil not support a man to 
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- freg come into power self-willed, to do his cwn will in- his Secretaries and other officers which he appoints, 






would take, if he had to decide a third time, they 
knew was doubtful. That is the whole secret, sir, 
and that is the answer; and now TI call upon the 






stead of theirs, even if he had a will of his own— 


responsible for the acts of the Executive Govern- 
puch less will they support a man who has no will 


ment? No, sir, we hold the President himself re- 


of his owo—who has to employ a committee todic- |} sponsible for the acts of the entire Executive De- || Southern Whigs to say, as you cali this the para- 
y te for him, act for him, and tell him what he partment, and for the best reasons in the werid, || mount question, and as you know and admit Van 
40 aoe do—they know that in voting for General according to our frame of Goverawent. The peo- | Buren is rght on it, how it is possible that one of 
: Harrison it would be but giving a formal pie elect the President, and the President appoints, | you, or one solitary Southern voter, except he be 
iene. yole—that substantially and in effect, it would || and has the power to remove, all of his Executive |) an Abolitionist, can support Harrison. You have 
rhe be voting from the evidence they now have || officers. Then, if any of them ‘ail in their duty, || not been informed by bim of any thing in relation 
nd to before them, for a committee to be made up, whose he is responsible to us for it, for he, and not us, has to this subject since that convention; and as you 
= rons and principles they will know nothing |} the powerto remove him. But, sir, Gen. Harri- were fearful then that ke was an Abolitionist, or 
ann about; whose duty it.will be, like the present one, son’s political friends, while he is but a candidate would favor their schemes, and would not support 
error o keep his conscience, aud direct in what manner || for the Presidency, have pat this English docirine || him in the convention on that account, how can 
ane he shall administer the Government, if he shou!d in force; and, sit, I venture to predict that they you be less sonow. And, in fact, you have cause 
LEs, be elected; and in that event they will come to the have showed their hands so plain as to what they |} to be the more so, for the reason that he has been 
His conclusion, from the evidence before them, that that would do if he is elected, that the people will never || called on, and has peremptorily retused to come 
Le, committee will be made up of Abolitionists, Fede- permit him to take that ministry or committee out, and let his views be known on this subject. 
iews, ralists, United States Bank men, and high protec- along with him to the Presidency, for the reason Sir, I do not believe, under the circumstances 
Ba tive tariff men, and such like materials, and they || that they will not let him go there himself. |) and facts already mentioned, that General Harri- 
= will further reason and say, that if General Har- || What other excuse do they give?’ Why, General |) son, at any time since we have had an existence as 
very rison now, While but a candidate for the Presi- Harrison receives co many letters, that it is impos- ]} a Government, except the preseat, could have got 
tie. dency, has to employ a committee to keep his con- || sible for him to answer in person. Ah, indeed'!— || one solitary vote south of Mason's and Dixon’s 
a scence, and tell him when to move, and whvn to “guilt will out.” Where are there so many let- line, and very few, if any, north of it. Bat it 
then sand still, that he would, as a matter of course, ters, and where are there So many answers to them, seems that the Opposition have become desperate; 
a have one around him, if elected, to tell him what that he could not answer thee plain questions, that || that they are willing to forego any thing; plange 
ress. todo, as his responsibility and labor would be need not have taken more than a page of letter pa- the Government into disunion and destruction, for 
vara much greater then than now; and they will not per? When has he answered a solitary communi- || the purpose of getting into power. 
celil doubt, sir, but that it will be composed of the ma- caticn? Where is the answer? Show one since But, sir, let us trace this matter on and see what 
rests terials above mentioned, whose only aim and object he has been a caaridate. Sir, not one can be the leading organ of the Abolition party said im- 
“a will be to contrcl, through him, the Government shown; for, as a matter of course, these numerous || mediately afier the nomination. Here it is: the 
ally in such a way as to enure to the benefit of the few, letters, if he received them, were in telation to his Clerk will read it: 
ples regardiess of the interests of the many. principles or politics; and if any of them had been “Well, the agony is over, and Henry Clay is—laid upon the 
Be- Sir, whoever before in this Government heard answered, that answer would have been published. || shelf. And oo man of ordinary intelligence can doubt or deny 
icy ° ; . . 1 Then. sir, every man must see and know that this that it is the antislavery feeling of the North which has done 
of a candidate for office with a committee arounc en, sir, every it; In connection with his own ostenta ious and infamous pro- 
him to tell him what todo? It might well do for excuse is fa'se, and, with the others, 1s reniéred to sl avery dem oetrationsin Congress. Praise to God for a great 
i ’ > é “RUaV Victory ai » " 
imbecile Kings, such as the Georges of England, keep out of view the true SORFORS, as I have before Gamat seen political verviees of teiing patoaeeedotee 
to have a ministry around them to direct the ad- || assigned, in order to practise a fraud on the credu- |) hasbeen openly rejected forthe Presidency of thie mewabin 
dent ministration of the Goverament. But, sir. I have lity of the people. And this commitiee, (which is on accountof his devotion to slavery. Set up a monument of 
ins, always looked upon it here as a fundamental prin- |} more palpable than all,) to cover the fraud intended |} progress there | Lec he winds cell the tale, Het che slaveliold. 
be- ciple, in casting our suffrages, to select men for to be practised on the community, wound up by hear it. Let the slaves hear it. A slaveholder is incapacitated 
any office for their merit and qualifications, who were || saying: ‘We certainly have a high guarantee that, |) for the Presidency of the U nited States. The reign of the slaveo- 
ford capable of performing their duties without employ- || should General Harrison be the successful candi- |) (2% 5 hakenins to & Close. bs comnieien huhan teat 
1 Te ing others to direct them. Sir, what would the date for the Presidency, that oflice will be hap- stances, is one of the heaviest blows the monster slavery has re- 
e to people of Missouri think of me, if I, being a candi- pily amd constitutionally administered, and ceived in this country. ’ 
“the date even fora seat on this floor, or any other of- under the guidance of the same_ principles Yes, sir; here it is in words, and painted in colors 
heir fice of still less importance, should keep a commit- which directed our Washington, Jefferson, that cannot be misunderstood: “The agony is over; 
>» his tee around me to tell me what to answer, or to tel and Madison.” What guarantee have we? Henry Clay laid on the shelf; anti-slavery feeling 
Sir, me whether to answer or not when called on to give None. If he had all at once beceme in love || of the North that did t; praise to God fcr a great 
han my views on the great questions which agitate || with the principles of Washington, Jefferson, and |) anti-slavery victory.” What is their victory? Why, 
ma- the nation? Why, sir, I should nct expect to geta || Madison, why did he not answer the letter writ- || Marrison—our man, the fiend of anti-slavery, the 
will vote—particularly if my committee should refuse ten to him, and so state? It was easy done. No, friend of the Abolitionisis—is nominated over Clay. 
first to let me answer atall. Sir, a man could not be sir, that would not do; and the very fact of his “Setup a monument of progress there—let the 
ure} elected constable in Missouri who would refuse to refusing to answer that he would, if elected, ad- || winds tell the tale—let the slave holders hear the ‘ 
heir give his political views when called on. Sir, the |} minister the Government according to the princi- || news—let foreign nations hear it—let O’Connell ; 
cast people understand their rights and the principles ples of those illus'rious men, is conc'usive evi hear it—let the slaves hear it, that a slave holder rs 
jects of this Government too well to vote for a man to dence that he would not, but intended to adminis- || is incapacitated tor the Presidency of the United / 
ven any office who will not let them know his politics. ter it according to the principles of the Federalists || States.” Yes, and that Harrison, the Abolition | 
y by But, Mr. Chairman, what excuses do this com- and Abolitionists; and that theit names were || candidate, is nominated. Sir, can the most credu- ; 
ved. mittee give for not letting Gen. Harrison answer || used by this committee for the purpose of mis- || lous doubt, after looking at this, that my first pro- / 
st be the queries propounded by the Oswego association, || leading, gulling, and practising a fraud on the com- || position is true, that is, that Harrison is either an 4 
long for it appears, sir, that those who propounded them || munity. Sir, if he had jast answered that he || Abolitionist, or, if elected, will favor their schemes, = 
were his friends? Why, they say that the Harris- would have administered the Government as laid || or that he is aiming to get their votes, and will / 
iews burg Convention thovght it, at the then crisis, im- down by these three sages and patriots, and shown then deceive them. But the Whigs say that the 
n all politic to declare the views of the Oppo-ition, and || himself sound on the subject of Abolition, the peo- || editors of this paper have retracted a littie 
the therefore it was wrong for their nominee to do so; || ple wou!d have been satisfied. Sir, I have done with || since, and don’t come out quite so rank 
ther that is, that they had impliedly ordered Gen. Har- || that correspondence for the present. since this first piece. Sir, don’t every body 
bigh rison to keep his mouth shut, and for fear he would Mr. Chairman, I wil! go back again to that || understand that. Did you not see how uneasy the 
ash- not do it, we are his commitee, arranged to see || convention and the subject of Abolition, and || Whigs were here when that paper eame out? Sir, 
nses that itis done. And they also say, in excuse, that || inquire how the States voted in that convention. || they saw theircauce was gone, unless something 
if there is any error in this concealment, blame us, || And what will we find? Why, sir, we find that || was done; they saw that the Abolitionists, in their 
who and not Gen. Harrison. every Southern State—I mean the slaveholding || ever heat of joy, had “let the cat ontof the walle!;” 
the Iam informed, Mr. Chairman, that this com- || States that were r-presented there—vote1 for Clay. || that Harrison was the Abolition candidate. This 
ser- mittee is composed of lawyers, atleasttwoof them, || And why? Was Clay personally more popular in || would not do; he would lose the Whigs of the 
ews and Federalists at that; and, as a matter of eourse, Virginia, North Carolina, Suath Carolina, and the || South; and, sir, can any one doubt but that they 
e to they bave read Blackstone’s Commentaries, and || other Southern States, generally, than Harrison? || were ordered, or persuaded, by the party, on that 
ister have followed the doctrine Jaid down there; that is, No; probab'y in none of them except Kenucky || account, to retract a litle from their rank hold? 
dlie, that the King can do no wrong, and if any wrong || and Missouri. Jn fav', sir, Clay has always been || For, sir, has any thing come from Harrison since 
cers is done on the part of the Government, the Minis- |} very unpopular in Virginia. and the extreme South, || to weaken the confidence of the Abolition’sts in 
ited try, and not the King, is responsible. This is the |} probably on account of his bank and high tariff no- || him? Nota thing, for he has utterly refased to 
flice precise docirine held out here, sir; the doctrine || tions main'y. Then upon what ground did they || say a word on the subject since that time. But 
, ei- of a kingly Government. support him in that convention, for they never || what has Geceral Harrion said heretofore on this 
ions But, sir, in this Republic, who do you hold re- |] did it before? Sir, the answer is easy; they || subject? Here is his owa letter, signed by himself, 
ery sponsible for the acts of the Executive branch of || looked upon this Abolition question as the para- || puclished in the Philanthropist, on the 14th of 
say the Government? Is it a committee, appointed by || mount question of the land, and they did not be- || February last, an Abolition paper, and friendly to 
ood the President to stand in the place of the ministry |} lieve that Harrison was sound vpon it; they were || the election of Harrison. I will read it: 
hat of England? No, sir; there never has been one |} jealous of him, and fearful that he was an Aboli- “TO THE PUBLIC. 
ves; yet; all the Presidents heretofore have had sense |] tionist. They knew (as I will show presently) that a eee ee —_ Liana Space means fe ae oe 
m- and firmness enough to doi the business of the of- || he had at one time declared himself in favor of it, po he tear ‘hare in circulation concerning oe : 
a to fice, and take the responsibility. Then, sir, are 





and at another time against it; and what shoot he 
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uth to the present moment, Ihave been the ardent friend of 

uman liberty. At the age of eighteen J became a member of 
an Abolition society, established at Richmond, the odject of 
which was to ameliorate th condition of slavery, and procure 
their freedom by every legal means. My venerable friend, 
Judge Gatch, of Clermont county, was also a member of this 
society, ard hag ijatcly fciven mea certifie ate that I aras one, 
The obligations [ then came under I have faithfully per- 
formed, WM. Hl. HARRISON.” 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is his own letter, 
under bis sign manna), published in Cincinnati, 
right ander his nose, published in an Abolition paper, 
friendly to his election, and no doubt under his 
direction, or at least by his assent, to satisfy th- 
Abolitionis's that he was their triend, so that they 
might concentrate their forees on him. Sir, this is 
as strong a declaration in favor of Abolition as the 
Abolitionists desire. He says: “he has been ac 
cused of being friendly to slavery; he den es i, 
and says that “he had been a member of an Abo 
lition Society at Richmond.” So anxious was he 
to satisfy the Abolitionists that he was one himself, 
he informs them that he ha.t la‘ely received accr- 
tificate from his venerable friend Jadge Gatch, 
certifying that he had been a member of that Abo- 
lition society; and then he says, that the ob! ga- 
tions he then had come under, he had faithfully 
performed; that is, that he had been, and then was, 
a good Abolitionist. It is true, he says, ‘that the 
object of this Abolition society’ that he hed beea 
a member of, was “to ameliorate the conditicn of 
slavery, and procure their freedem by every legal 
means.” But, sir, that is what every Abolition so- 
ciety and Abolitionist says: that their object is to 
abelich slavery by ‘‘legal means.’ But who does 
not know better? Who is it that does not believe, 
from their course, that this 1s a mere pretext to de- 
ceive and aid them in powcr; and that if they get 
the ascendency, end the power in their hands, they 
will net prostrace the Constitution, law, and every 
thing else, to effect their object? But his Whig friends 
on this floor say that he declared against Abolition 
ina speech delivered by him at Vincennes; agreed 


that he did, and the gentlemen may have the 
full benefit of it; and what does it prove? 
It proves that he has positively declared in 


one instance in favor of Abolition, and in another 
against it; and it shows the greater” reason 
why he should come out now, and give us the best 
two in three declarations one way or the other— 
that we may know what he 's now onthis subj ce’. 
For now is the time we want to kaow from his 
own mouth, or pen, that we may he able to put 
our fingers upon him and find him there. 
Yes, sir, now is the time we want to know, 
that there may be a stop put to this double game. 
For while the Abolition papers are publishing ths 
letter to convince their brethren that Harrison is 
an Abolitionis', and that they should support him, 
the Whig anti-Abolitionists of the Sowh are pub- 
lishing his Vincennes sprech to prove thathe is 
not an Aboliticn’st. And, sir, let him no longer 
skulk behind a committee, and raise the fraudu- 
lent plea that he his not time toanswer this question. 
For if he be so weak and feeble that he cannot 
answer a letier, which he could doin a dezen or 
twenty lines, how can he, if elected, perform the 
dutes of the Presidency, for itis known by all 
to be the most laborious office in the nation? And 
yet Mr. Ven Buren can attend to the duties of that 
office, and answer every letter that is addressed to 
him on this or any other subject. Sir, he does not 
reuse to answer and give his views on all the 
political questions that now agitate the nation; if 


he did, the Democracy would soon dop him. He 
answers fall and broad agains’ Abolition, Ah! but 


Gen. Harrison is so crowded with communicaticn: 
that he has not time to answer whether he is an 
Abolitionist or will favor their schemes or not; or, 
in other words, he receives so many letters that he 
has not time to answer any—although, no doubt, 
they are all on the same subject and en answer to 
one would be answer to the whole. Well, I pre- 
sume that Mr Van Buren receives 2s many le'ters 
as Gen. Harrison. Now, Mr. Chairman, how 
stands Gen. Harrison on this su! ject—he ha: de- 
clared both ways. Whi'e at Vincennes, where he 
knew there were no Abc lition'sts, (for Indiana has 
always been sound on this subject: her Legisiature 
has, by a vote of ninety-nine to one, passed stronger 
sesolutions against Abolition than bave ever been 
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massed here,) he came outstro:g against the 
Abolitionis's; but when he was in a couutry where 
he was surrounded with Abolitionists, and was 
charged with being a friend to slavery, he denics 
the charge, calls ita calamny,and comes out s'rong 
in favor of Abolition. He is calied upon, as he 
has ceclared both ways, to let us know now what 


be is, and refuses to anwer them. Sir, 
what is the irresistible conclusion ihat the 
American people must come to. It is, sit, 


that my first proposition is true; for, sir, al- 
though owing to the lenity of the criminal law for 
a century andahalf back,a man standing mute 
dees not convict him of «ihe crime he is charged 
wih, yet, in all other proceedings, and in al] our 
relations in life, if a man ischarged with any thing 
that he knows is unpopular,and stands muie, re- 
fusing to answer when called on, it is taken for 
granted that he is gnilty of the charge—law, rea- 
son, and common sense has established it as a 
principle, 

Sir, [have said that Van Buren was sound on 
this subject, and what do the Abol:tionists say? 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ocie] has 
repeated the statement on this floor that we have 
seea so often put ferth in the Abolition papers; 
that is, that Mr. Van Baren was a Northern maa 
with Southern priociples—with this addition by 
that foul-mouthed gent'eman, that he was a traitor 
to the North; and in what particular? fet me ask this 
Abolitionist and his Abovition editors. Sir, they 
have only given us one reason for this declara- 
ti n—they can give no other; and that is that Mr. 
Van Buren has publicly declared that Congress 
had no power under the Constitation to imter- 
fere with slavery in the States, and that, if they 
passed an act interfer ng with slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1 wou'd be against geod faith; 
and he should feel himself bound to veto it. Yes, 
sir, this is the whole amount of the charge against 
him. Beeause he has shown himself to be the Pre- 
sident of the entire nation, and not the President 
alone of these fanatic Abolitionists; and @ecause 
he has determined to do every thing which in his 
power lies, according to the solema oath which he 
has taken, to preserve the Constitution, the union of 
these States, and to prevent civil war and blood- 
shed, he is denounced by these Abolivionists as a 
traitor—a Northern man with Southera principl s. 
Let the South look at this; it needs no furiher 
comment. 

(will, Mr. Chairman, pass to the second propo- 
sition, and show that Gen. Harrison is is favor of 
a high proiective tariff, or rather show that he has 
been heretofore, as far as he has acted and spoken, 
and we are bound to presume stil! is, as he also at 
present keeps silent on that subject. But to the 
proof. As late as 1831l,in an address ce'ivered 
before the Agricultural Society of Hamilton coun- 
ty, he said: “It may be asked whether, under any 
circumstances, I would be willing to abandon the 
tariff. IT answer without hesitation in the affirma- 
tive. Whenever the streets of Norfolk and Charles- 
ton shall be covered with grass, and our Southern 
friends find no market for their produce; and this 
state of things can be directly traced to the tariff, I 
would then instantly give my voice for its modi- 
fication, or entire repeal.” How kind; yes, sir; 
how kind the Genera! would be to you Southern 
people. Afier your land presents one wreck of 
ruin, your country depopulaied, your cities ds- 
cayed and grown up in grass; in a word, after 
you are entirely ruined, when it is too late to do 
you any gocd, this great statesman, as well as ge- 
neral, will then stop and pat h’s mind upon the in- 
quiry, and if he finds out that the tariff is the cau-e 
cfit, he will go for its “modification, or entire re- 
peal;” he would do it, too, “instantly, and without 
hesitath n.”” These are his tar ff notions; and, sir, 
the West, as well as the South, is deeply inerested 
in ths guestion. Sir, a great many of the leading 
politicians of the West have deceived themselves, 
as well as the people there, on this subject. The 
interest of the Suath and West is one and the 
same in relatio» to this qnestion. Asa high tariff 
aflec’s one directly, so it effects the other indirectly; 
as im the first place it oppresses and strikes down 
the price of the stap!es in the South, so in the se- 
cond it oppresses and strikes down the price of the 
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stock, and all the products of the West. Andhoy 
isi? Why, sir, the people of the West sei] thei, 
beef, pork, horses, mules, and their surplus pro. 
ducts, to the South. They bay from the East, any 
sell to the South. Then, sir, just in proportion a 
the Southern people get a high pre for their main 
staple, which 1s cotton, (and in fact it may. be saiq 
to be the staple of the mation,) jast in the sams 
proportion the Western farmers get a high price {oy 
their beef, pork, stock, and surplus products; ang 
vice versa—fcr one follows the other. Then Ge. 
neral Harrison’s opinions on th:s question are ¢). 
rectly against the interests of the West, as well g: 
the South. 

I need not take up the time of the committee in 
producing evidence to show that General Harrisoa 
is in favor of the United States Bank. The hi. 
lory of the country proves him to have been un. 
form'y its advocate; and he declared himself to be 
in favor of it when a candidate for the Presidency, 
in 1836. : 

Aad now, Mr. Chairman, I will appeal to Vir. 
ginia, and to the South generally, and ask them 
whether they are prepared to support a man who, 
they are bound to believe, from the evidence, is gy 
Abolitionist, or at least is favoring their schemes— 
in favor of a high protective tarif!—of the United 
States Bank—and who is now in the keeping of q 
Federal committee. And, sir, I will appeal to the 
North, and ask them, too, if they are prepared to 
suppor! him, with ail these facts staring them in the 
face; for I believe they, or at least a large majuriy 
of them, are sound upon all of these questions, 
Bu', if this is norsufficient, I will presently show 
that he was identified with the Federalists in 1798 
and 1800, and that we have no evidence of any 
change in his principles since. oi 

As to the genera sh p of General Harrison, Mr, 
Cha:rrman, I have but litt'e to say; for I know, sir, 
if, by any deeds in arms, he has acquired for him. 
self the fame of a brave man and a General, that 
any thing I might say here would not detract frem 
thatfame. The people, in forming their opinions 
in relation to it, will be governed by -the history 
and recards of the country, made atthe time, and 
shortly after he was ia the field, commanding an 
army Of his country, and the opinions of living 
Witnesses, who served with hm and under him, 
for, sir, you can scarcely go to a neighborhood tn 
the West, but what you will find some person who 
served under General Harrison in the late war; and 
those who have grown up sinee, or who were ne- 
w.th him in the late war, had rather, and very pro- 
perly, too, taken their opinisns as to his general- 
ship and bravery, than ours, porlaimed from this 
hall; and, on the other hand, I will inform the 
Whig gentlemen on this floor that if the history, re- 
cords of the country, and the living witnesses, do 
not prove him to be a general, all their talents, in- 
genuity, and long speeches here, cannot manufe- 
ture him into ore. If he was not a general in the 
field, sirs, you cannot make him one on this flocr. 
Bat, Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Sruarr,] will cause me to make 
a few passing remarks under this hea’. He said 
that General Harrison had fought more battles 
than any general during the late war. Sir, I was 
as'onished to hear a member on this fleor, direcily 
against the facts. as known by living witnesses, and 
recordel in the history of the coustry, make sacha 


statement. What battles dd be fight during 
the late war? Not ene. He had a fight or 
a skirmish with a small band of Indians at 


Tippecanoe, previous to the lite war, at which 
time the enemy selected his camping grovnd 
fir him, as proved by his own report; surprised him 
before day, killed a great many of his gallant offi- 
cersand men, f-ught him until day, and retired. 
That, sir, is the only battle he was ever in; and I 
cannot see that there was much general:hip or he- 
ro'sm displayed by him there—nothing, sir, that 
would entitle him to the appellation of the hero of 
the batile. If the gentleman had cast his miod 
upon a Jackson, a Brown, a Scoit, a Gaines, a 
Miller, a Johnson, and a Croghan, he would have 
fovod men who fought bat'ies during the Jate war, 
ina manner, and with an effect, too, thatjustly en- 
tiles then to the appellation of “hero.” But, sir, 
itis aslander, a reflection upon the character of 
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the Western people, tosay that General Harrison 
is a great General, or that he has achieved many 
tories, or rendered imtportant military services 
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} for his country. For there is no people so grateful, 


and delight so much to honor men who have led 
them to victory and to glory,as the Western people. 
Why then, sir, have they not, long since, shown 
their gratitade, and rendered honor to this man, if 
he isso great a General, fought :o many battles, 
yained so many victories, and covered himself and 
pis country with so much glory, as is attempted to 
je manufactured on this floor? I call upon 
you, Representatives from Ohio and Kentucky, 
whose sons constitu’ed the greater part of his army, 
why itis that you have been so ungrateful and 
forgetful of this man’s great military services, as to 
lethim lie dormant for twenty-six years after these 
grvices have been performed; confer no nonors 
upon him all this time; and now, when he is seven- 
y years of age, with one foot in the grave, and the 
cther not far off, you call up these past, these no- 
ble, and great military services rendered, and say 
for that he ought to be made President o° the United 
States. Why, gentlemen, you are too late in 
chowing your gratitude and conferring your honors. 
Mr. Chairman, it is perfect humbugery—a perfect 
farce attempted to be played off on the American 
ople. 

Mr. Chairman, the Western people are not un- 
grateful; they would have long since conferred the 
highest honors on General Harrison within their 
gift, if he had deserved them, Sir, they are an in- 
lalgent, forbearing, and charitable people. Sir, 
they are a generous, brave, and noble, and warm 
hearted people. If they car say nothing in favor ofa 
military eoramander, they will say nothing at ail. 
Where they have no confidence in him, they will 
not scrutinize his conduct, but will threw the 
mantle of charity around him, and permit him 
to retire unmo ested and untroubled from the bus- 
tles of public life. And ths is the couise, sir, they 
have pursued towards Gen. Harrison, for I need 
not s'ate that there never was a General who com- 
manded braver officers and men, and had a better 
opportunity of disting¥ishing himself, than Genera! 
Harrison. But he failed in doing it. It was his 
own fault, and it is too late to make him a general 
now—the time has passed—he should have shown 
himself a general in the late war, when he was at 
the head of his brave and gallant army, and, hav- 
ing failed, he should not undertake to make him- 
selfa general now by certificates, and the levg 
speeches of his talented friends on this floor. Sir, 
he isthe only man who commanded in the late 
war, and the first I ever heard of who undertook 
to prove himself a general by certificates aud 
speeches. They know that it is their acts in the 
field upen which an intelligent people will deter- 
mine the fact. They would consider such an at- 
tempt the highest possible insult that could be of- 
fered them. But, sir, what did Gen. Harrison's 
cotemperaries say about-him—th» Senate of the 
United States, in 1816—immedately after the close 
o* the war? That Senate, composed almost en- 
tirely of the same men who had acted in that 
body during the war—who were patriots, who 
were in favor of the war, who gave the illu: trious 
Madison all the aid in their power to prosecute the 
war with effeet, and to the success and glory of 
the American arms—who with deep interest watch- 
ed close the course and conduct of each American 
commander, and who were ready, anxious to 
confer honor upon the cfficers, where honor was 
due—refused to authorize a medal to be struck for 
General Harrison, and to tender him their thanks 
in honor of his military services. His name ina 
resolution to that effect, was introluced by the 
side of Governor Shelby, was stricken from it, 
and Governor Shelby’s re'ained. This needs no 
comments, it speaks volumes. 


And, sir, to show that the people of the West 
are nct in fault in this mater, it is only necessary 
to look at their course towards others who served 
and proved faithful in that war. Where is the 
man who distinguished himself in that war in the 
West, or who showed himself ready and willing to 
act, if @ chance had been given him, who has act 
been rewarded by that people. Sir, you can 
searcely find any map, from lieu\enant up, who 
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served with General Harrison, that has not been 
honored with any office that he asked for. Many 
who served with him are now upon this floor; and 
it is strange that they have neglected General Har- 
rison alone, if he deseived their confidence and 
their gratitude. Sir,they have notdone it. They 
have done ample jastice by him, by throwing the 
mantle of charity over him, and permuing him to 
retire, Without scrutinizing too closely his military 
condact. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr.Sattronsrat.] and 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr, Srvarr} 
that the old Federal party has been long since ¢1s- 
banded, and thatsome of the old Fcderal:sts now 
belong tothe Democratic party, and some of the 
old Republicans to the present Whig party; and 
that they, the present Whigs, are not identified 
with the old Federalists. Now, sir, it may be true, 
and I have no doubt but that it ts true, that men 
have changed their principles, that some of the old 
Federalisists have joned the Democratic party, 
and that some of the Republicans have joined 
the Whig par y; and what docs ths prove? Why, 
it only proves woat every man knows: that manis 
fallible, liable to change his opinions from the va- 
rious canses that operate upon the human mind 
Bui does a'l this prove that the principl s of tie 
two parties havechanged? Sir, principle: once esta- 
blished are fixed and eterna’; men may change, but 
they cannot. Does not the Democratic party how 
pursue and maintain the same principles that were 
pursued and maintained by Jeflerson and the Re- 
publicans of ‘98 and 18)0? and are not the princi 
ples of the Whigs now the same as th’se of the 
Federalis!s then. Sir, we profess to be the follow- 
ers of Jefferson: he 1s our captain and our head; 


} 
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he was opposed to the United Sates Bank, to mo- 
nopolies, and in favor of a strict constraciion of the 
Cunstitation,and so are we. Hamilion was the 
leader of the Federalists in that day, and pri posed, 
and was in favor of, the United States Bank, of 
monepolies, and of a Jatitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution, and so are the Whigs. I will 
tell you, Mr. Ciairman, what that party has done 
since the days of Jeflerson: they h .ve, in order to 
gain favor with the people, disbanded their names 
at least a haif acoz-n times; but their principles 
remain the same. Scr, in my Sate, the Whigs do 
not attempt to identity the Demecratic party with 
Federalism; but their whole effort on this subject 
is to defend themselves against it. Bat, Mr Chair- 
man, [I will show that the Whig patty is now run- 
ning aman for the Presidency wiv was identified 
with and sustained the Federal pariy in 93 ard 
1810. Hereis the proof: the reference to records 
and the facts therein is correct, and its comments 
on the records and facts I enjorse as my own. The 
Clerk wiil read it. 
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From the Nashviile Union, 
HARRISON’S FEDERALI=M. 
Tus Proors—Tne Proors 
hat Wm. Henry Harrison was a Federalist, and supported 
the administration of Juhn Adams during the reiga of terror in 
1798, '99, 1800, is affirmed without the fear of suecessful contra- 
diction. 

The incontestabl> proofs which we adduce are the Journals of 
Congress and his own admission of the fact. 

The first office of any importance which he ever he'd wasf 
that of “Secretary of the Territory Northwest of the river Ohio,” 
conferred upon him by John Adams, then Presidentof the Uni- 
ted States, on the 20th June, 1798—[See Executive Journal, voi. 
I. p. 282.) 

It was at the session of Congress in 1798, it will be remember- 
ed, thatthe alien and sedition luirs were passed by the Federal 
majority who supported Mr. Adams’s administration; and it is 
well known that none but these acreeing [n political sentiment 
with President Adams and his Federal majority in Congress 
were appointed to high public stations. 

General Harrison was atterwards returned as a delegate to 
the House of Representauves in Congress from the North west- 
ern Territory, and served as a delegate during the session of 
1790-1800, up tothe 12:h of May, 1800, on which day he was 
nominated to the Senate by John Adams, then President of the 
United States to be Governor of the Indiana Territory—{See 
Executive Journal, vol. 1. p. 353.] 

It will be remembered that it was during that year (1800) 
that the contest between the Federal and Republican parties, 
in the then pending Presidential election between John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, and which terminated inthe election of 
the latter in the fail of that year, had reached its highest point 
of excitement, and raged with its greatest fury and violence. 
The black cockade was the insignia of distinction worn by the | 
Federalisis, and universal proscription from office of all who 
differed with them in politica! sentiment wasthe order of the 
day. Iiwasat that time voat General Harrison was a favo- 
rite which John Adams, and was appointed by him and a Fede- 
ral Senate to be “Governor of the Indiana Territory.” 

Further: if the fact thatin theese high party times General 
Harrigon was in favor with President Johu Adams, and was re 
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warded by him, first by the appointment of Secretary, and then 
of Governor of a Territory, were not of itself conclusive proof 
that General Harrison wasa friend and supporter of bis ad- 
ministration, Ais orn admission, which we proceed to addace, 
would remove all cavil or doubt in the minds of the most skep. 
tical that he was ao. 

Zhe charge. Yn_ the year 1826, Mr. Johan Randolph af Vir- 
guia and General Harrison, met inthe Senate of the United 
States, and ina debat» ta that body on the Wh March, of that 
year (1S) Mr. Randolph charged the factto be sa, inthe 
following plain language, reported in the National Intelligencer 
ai the thine, art preserved in Gales and Seaton’s “Congressional 





Debates,’ vol. i, part 1, page 359, to wit: Mr. Randolph 
said 
* Now, sir,the only difference between the gentieman from 


Ohlo [General Harrison} and myself is thie—and it is wital 
that centlemen and myself citer fundamentally and totally, and 
lid ditler When we first took our seats in Congress—-he asa de- 
the Territory Northwest of che river Ohio. E ase 
roof the other House from the State of Virginia: he waa 
an open, zealous, frank supporter of the seciiion law and black 
cockade Adininistration; and [ was as zealous, frank, and open 
an opponen the black cockade and sedition law Administra: 
tion. We dim nd totally—we never ean agree 
about measures or men—I do not mean to dictate to the gentle: 


legate fren 


' 
nhrea phe 


r fundamentally 


inan-let ts agree to differ as gentlemen ought to do, especially 
natives of the ne State, whoare antipodes to each othertia 
politics. He, 1 acknowledge, just now, the zenrriand ft the 


NabDtIR, but unless there fe somethtng false in the philosophy of 
the school, inthe course of ume even these will change their 
piaces 

Mark! “ Who are antipodes to 
Thos much for the charge. 

Now for the admission, On the same day General Harrison 
replied tothe charge of Mr. Randolph, and ADMITTED ITS 
TRUTIL in the following language, reported in the National 
Intelligencer at the time, and preserved in Gales and Seaton'# 
* Congressional Debates,’ vol. IT, partl, p. 364, 365—1o wit 

“In the conrse of this debate, Mr. Harrison said that he could 
notrefrain rom making his acknowledgments to the gentleman 
from Virginia tor the notice he had been pleased to take of him 
He has been pleased to aay, that in the administration of Mr 
Adains, I i Federatist, and he comes to that conclusion 
from the course pursued by mein 1799-1800. At that session, 
the gentleman and myself met for the first time; hein the sta 
tion of Representative from Virginia, and Lio the more humble 

eof Delegate from the Northwestern Territory. Having no 
vote, T did not think proper to take part in the diecussion of 
any ol the great political questions which divided the two par- 
ties. My business was to procure the passage of the bills 
which Thad in:'reduced for the benefit of the people | repre 
sented. ‘Phe gentleman had no means of knowing my political 
principles, unless he obtained them trom private con vereation 
As] was upon terms of intimacy with the gentleman, it is very 
probable that he might have heard me express sentiments favo 
rable to the then Administration. LT eertainly felt them—so far, 
at least, as tothe course pursued by itin relation tothe Govern 
ment of France. Nor, said Mr. Hf. wasl unsupperted in that 
opinien by those who hada right to control my actions, if not 
my opinions In no part of the country were those measures 
more decided y approbated than by my immediate constituents 

the Legislature of the Northwestern Territory —as the address 
of that body to the President, during that eesziaon, will show 
For Mr. Adama, said Mr. HL entertained at (hat time, and have 
ever since entertained, the ereatest respect. T believe him to 
be an honest manand ipore patriot, and his conduct during 
that session proved him ta be such. Thisopinion I know, eaid 
Mr. H. was entertained by those two able and upricht states. 
men, John Marehall and James A. Bayard. To the question 
isked by Mr. Rando!ph, whether Mr. H. recolected a conver- 
sation between Mr. Nicholas and himeelf, in relation te the ne 
groes and polities of Virginia, Mr. H. answered: I recollect it 


each other in politics 


was 


perfectly well, but can this be adduced as an evidince of my 
favoring the Sedition Law?"’] ; 

Mr. Randolph's charge was—and he spoke from his own per 
sonal Knowledge of the feet—that “he (Harrison) was an open, 


zealous, frank supporter of the Sedition Law and Black 
Cockade Administration,’ “and [(Randelph) was as zealour, 
frank and open an opponent of the Black Cockacde and Sedition 
Law Administration.” 

Does Gen. Harrison, in his reply, admit er deny the truth of 
Mr. Randolph’s charge? 

He admits its truth plainly and unequivocally. He eayr: 

“As I wason terms of intimacy with the gentleman, (in 1799 
—1500) itis very probable that he might have heard me ex. 
press aentimenia favorable to the then Administration~—I CER- 
TAINLY FELT THEM,” 

And he further says: 

“For Mr. Adame F cuncetainad: at that time, aed have ever 
since entertained, the greatest respect. J} believe him to be an 
honest man and pure patriot, and his conduct during that see 
sion proved him to be such !”’ 

What stronger apwission of the charge that he (Harrison) 
was a Federalist, and a supporter of Adams’s-adiministration, 
can the English language convey? 

General Marrizon, however, in 1826, when he war compelled 
to make this admission, because it was true, and the liring 
wilnesses were present to prove it, if denied, seems to have 
been sensible that President Adams and his administration had 
become unpopular, and attempted to bolster and eustain, of not 
excused himself for the opinions he entertained of him, by refer- 
ring to the opinions of other distinguished Federaliets. And to 
whom did he refer? “Thie opinion (of John Adame) I know 
(said Mr. 11.) was entertained by those two able and upright 
statesmen, John Marshall and James A. Bayard!" The refe- 
rence i3 @ most Important one; and, if possible, still more closely 
and indissolubly identifies General Harrison with the Pederai 
men and party. 

And who were Judge Marehal! and James A. Bayard, but the 
distinguished leaders of the old Federal party? It isa matter of 
notorious hietory, never denied, and undeniable, that they were 
the two great champions of Federaliem. 

Judge Marshali was appointed by John Adams to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United Stateson the 20th of 
January. 1801, an office which he held un‘1l the day of his death. 
In 1826. when — oe mee ee and in ali 
subsequent time of his life, Judge Mareha was regarded as 
head orthe Federal party inthe United States. - 

Mr. Bayard was a member of the House of Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Delaware in 1798, AND VOTED 
FOR THE SEDITION LAW, (See journal of the House of 


Representatives, reprint vel. @,p, #791.) Mr, Beyard was a 
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member of the House from Delaware, and voted for Aaron 

Burr against Thomas Jefferson to be President of the United 
' 

sonnet for the able and upright statesmen with whom 

General! Harrison acted during the Reign of Terror. 

Between the close of the administration of John Adams en 
the 3iof March, 1 01, aud the commenceinent of the adminis 
tration of John Quincy Adamson the 4:h of March, 1825, Gen. 
Harrison was not so actively engaged in political life as to 
make itnecereary for him to make any public avowals of his 
political principles. T'hat they remained unchanged, how. 
ever, there cannot be a doubt 

At the commencement ot the administration of John Quincy 
Adams we find Hartison in the Senate of the United States, 
“an open, zealous, and frank supporter” of Ais administration, 
as he had been in 1799-1800 of “the Sedition Law and Black 
Cockade administration of his father. 

We will not willingly do General Harrison injustice. We 
have said that he is a Federalist, and we have adduced the proof 
of the fact. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, turn my attention 
awhile to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ocie.} He has wantonly, and without cause, 
assailed the person and character of one of the 
Senators from Missouri (Mr. Benton] in the most 
abusive manner that a blackguard could devise. 
I had heard gentlemen before on this floor make 
use of abusive epithets towa-ds officers of the Go- 
vernment and leadirg politicians outside of this 
House; but, sir, I have heard nothing to come near 
up to those used by this gentieman. He has shown 
himself to be degraded beneath that «f any other 
man who has any pretensions to reputation and 
honor. Sir, if he had spoken of Col. Benton’s 
principles or inconsistency, ifhe could have shown 
any, I would have had nothing to say; but 
that would not do him; he must strike at his per- 
sop. He stated, sir, in reference to the East room 
letter as he calied it, (which I know nothing about, 
and it would be cegrading to this House to under- 
take to make an inquiry into it) that Col. Benton 
had in that letter “stated a wilful and base fa'sehood, 
and that the villain should not escape his denun- 
ciation’ These are the epihets used towards 
that Senator—a man who had the confidence of 
the people of Tennesse*, and by them was put in 
the councils of their Sate before he removed to 
Missouri, and who, ever since he has been there, 
has stood high in the confidence of the people of 
that State. They have by la'ge majorities sent him 
to the Senate of the United States for twenty succes- 
sive years, and still they keep him there. They 
are as virtuous and as intelligent a people as live 
upon the globe, and have endorsed his charac- 
ter four that length of time, ard still continue to en- 
derse it. A direct thrust therefore at his character 
and person, is an indirect thrust at the character o! 
the people of Missouri, who, t.o, | have the horor 
in partto represent. Sir, Col. Ben'on’s public life 
needs no euozy from me; if 1 ware to attempt it, 
I should fal) short of doing him justice. He has 
been in the service of his country, either in the 
field or in the cabinet, al! his life, and his acts are 
interwoven into, and form a bright page in, the 
history of the country; and, suffice it to say, that 
his untiring and unceasin? efforts, and his masterly 
talents, have all been used in tehalf of liberty—of 
Democracy—of the peop'e—cf the work:ng peo- 
ple of thisnation. Sir, this is the man towards 
whom this little fellow, who never was heard of 
outside of his district until he came here, has used 
these epithets—epitheis, sir, that no man would 
make ase of towards a member of the other House, 
who had that sense of honor and propriety calcu- 
lated to distingui-h him from the blackguard of a 
brothel, or the bully of a muster field, It was a 
mean and cowardly act. 

{Here the Chairman called Mr. Jameson to 


order. ] 
Mr. Jameson said he was done. 





SPEECH OF MR. WALL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

In Senate, May 12, 1840—On the bill to establish 
an uniform system of bankruptcy. The ques- 
tion being on the adoption of the substitute sub- 
mitted by Mr. Watt, from the minority of the 
comminee— 

Mr. WALL adiressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Parsipent: In submitting the substitate 
which I propuse for the bill to establish an uniform 
sysiem of bankruptcy, &c. reported by the majo- 
rity of the Commitiee on the Judiciary, it becomes 
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prneiples of 
it. In doing so, I shall endeavor to avoul every 
thing ex'raneous, or which can draw off the a'ten- 
tion of the Senate from what properly belongs to 
the subject. 

I ami not accustomed to deal in professions, or to 
make myself piominent in any way; but as my 
course in relation to this matier has been comment- 
ed on, in the public p»pers, with harshness min- 
gled with misrepresentation, itis proper to remove 
unfounded accusations, by defining my position. I 
am in favor of passing a consti‘uuonal law upon 
the subject of bank: uptcy, of such a character as is 
demanded by the s'ate of the country—one that will 
relieve the unfortunate debtor who is borne down 
by the depressing load of the perpetual bondage 
of debt, and restore to h m the invigorating stimu- 
lus of hope, and the natural impulses, without 
which, energy, active cn erprise, and useful indas- 
try, languish or perish; and, at the same time, do 
justice to the claims of the creditor. 

In my jucgment, the time has arrived when the 
state of the country imperiously demands that Con- 
gress should exercise their consti'ntional power of 
passing an uniform law on the subject df bankrup'- 
cy. It is demanded as well for the relief of the 
debtor as the interest of the creditor—for the inte- 
rest of the public, as of individuals. The interest of 
the public requires that the productive erergies of 
the many ardent, enterprising, and m:ritorious, but 
unfortunate men, whi-h have been paralyzd by 
the viciss.tudes of trade, the fluctuations of the 
currency, or the disastrous results of rashness, im- 
prudence, or inexperience, should be resusciiated, 
and re-tored to the community. 

We cannot shut our cyes to the melancholy fact, 
that the whole country is suffering from one of 
those revulsions, which, of late, have pericdically 
cast their wrecks upon the shores of trade and bus - 
ness. This isnot the proper occasion to inquie 
into the causes of this revulsion, or to measure out 
censure or coudemnation upon any. The country 
demands that relief of Congress which they suppose 
they can constitu‘ional y apply. They have, in 
numerous peti'ions, clearly and explicitly made 
known the remedy which they suppere can and 
ought to be granted. It is the pas-ageof “an uni 
No 
petitioner has asked for a partial, speci.l, or par- 
ticular law upon that suject, which rest’icts and 
confines the remedy to the voluntary and exclusive 
act of the debtor; leaving the creditor remediiess, 
and debarred of its benefits, save what may be in- 
cidentally gleaned from the voluntary proceedings 
instituted by the debtor. The idea of a bankrupt 
law, designed and framed for the exclusive benefit 
of the bankrupt, so far as I know, originated in 
the chamber of the Judiciary Committee, and is 
ushered into the world under their auspices alone. 
No precedent of such a bill is to be found, either 
in the legislation of Congress, the Parliament of 
Eagland, or of any othercountry. Itis a new and 
untried experiment. 

The first movement on the subject of a bankrupt 
law, made during the present sess’on, proceed: d 
from my honorable friend from Michigan, [Mr. 
Norve tt} who, on the 14:h January last, submit- 
ted a resolution, instructing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee “to inquire into the expediency of passing a 
general hankrupt law.” He is entit'ed to the me- 
rit, whatever it may be, of first presenting the sub- 
ject for the consideration of this body. It seems 
to have awakened the attention of the whole coun- 
try, from one extremity to the other. There were 
soon on the files of the Judiciary Committee, fifty 
one petitions, praying for the passage of an uni- 
form law on the subject of bankruptcy, twenty- 
nine of which are from New York, five from 
Michigan, five from New Jersey, two from Indiana, 
two from Massachusetts, three from Ohio, and one 
from each of the States of Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi. There are thirty-five other peiitions, pray- 
ing for the passage of a general bankrapt Jaw, or 
using some equivalent expres:ion to untform or ge 
neral; fifteen of which are from New York, eight 
from Pennsylyania, four from Ulinois, one from 
each of the States of Ohio, Maine, end New 
Hampshire, three from Mississippi, and two from 


Alabama. Resolutions, also, have been passed by 





the Legislatures of Maine and Michigan, in tayo, 
of the same measure. These latter petitions are 
not uniform in their language or object—some of 
them ask that banks and corporations should be 
incladed in the operations of any law passed on the 
subject. 

Such, then, is the want of the public; such ths 
prayer of the people whch has reached the com. 
mitiee. Noone has been found expressly to ask 
fora bankrupt law restricting its operations ex. 
clusively to the voluntary act of the debtor. How. 
ever they may differ as to the persons upon which 
it shall act, a'l desire that the law should te 
uniform in its action upon debtor and creditor, and 
uniform in the manner of its action, by affording 
its remedies and its benefits alike to the debtor aud 
creditor, as far as consists with the general priociples 
and policy inherent in, and peculiar to, such a sys- 
tem. What then is the constitutional power of 
Congress over the subject of bankruptcy? It is a 
delegated power, and we must look to the terms of 
the Constitution for i!, or it dors not exist. There 
the power is expressly to be found. It is “to pa-s 
uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcy.” 

The power is not to pass a law of bankruptcy, or 
relating to bankruptcies, but ‘laws upon the subject of 
bankruptcy,” thus giving a latitudinous power as 
broad and comprehcnsive as the whole subject of 
bankruptcy; limited and res'rained on'y by the quali- 
fication that, in its action upon the distinct classes 
of bankrupts, and on the several cases, which are 
subjects of bankraptcey, it should b> uniform. 

I shall assume it as an undeniable position, esta- 
blished by the decisions of our Supreme Cy urt, 
and the cpinions of a!l jurists, who have treated 
upon the subject, that we are to look to the le- 
gislation and the decisions of England, to ascertain 
the trne meaning cf the clause of the Consti'ution 
in question, The framers of the Constitution well 
understood that law; and what wee the subjects 
upon which the bankrupt system of that country 
operated? They have withdrawn from the legisla- 
tion of ihe States all power to pass any law to 
impair the obligat ons of contracis; and they cer- 
tain'y did not, by so doing, vest Congress witha 
a general and uncontrolled power to pass laws to 
impair the obligations of con‘racts in all cases 
whatever. Any power which Congress can exer- 
cise over the contracts of the citizens of the States, 
as such, must be sought and fund in the clause 
authorizing them to pass a law upou the subject of 
bankruj tey. 

Let us look, then, to the legislation and deci- 
sions of Eng'and for the true interpretation of a 
law on the subject of bankruptcy. Bankruptcy is 
the state of being a bankrupt. What is a bank- 
rupt? The word 1s of foreign origin, com- 
pounded either from the Italian words, banco 
rotto, or the Latin, bancus ruptus. ‘The literal 
meaning is a bank or bench broken, and is plainly 
symbolica’; comprehending in its metaphor, a 
trader in money or goods, the emblem of his oc- 
cupation, and his failure, or that such emblem was 
broken. Lord Coke says, “that we have fetched 
as well the name as the wickedness of bankrupts 
from foreign nations. Some say it should be de- 
rived from Banque and rompvue, as he that hath 
troker his bank cr state.” “In former times, as 
the name of a bankrupt, so was the offence itself, 
(as hath been sad.) a stranger to an Englishman, 
who, of all pations, was freest of bankruptey.” 

Whatever may bave been the origin of the 
word, it has been naturalized in the English lan- 
guage, and has now not only a technical but a 
popular s‘gnification, perfectly well understood. 
The meaning of a bankrupt, in the law of Eng- 
land, is a debtor who is a trader, and unwilling or 
unable to pay his deb‘s, or meet his engagements. 
Such a debtor only can be made liable to the ope- 
rauons of a bankrupt law, or be legitimately 
bronght within its scope. Bankrupt differs in its 
technical sense from an insolvent debtor, with which 
it is frequently confounded. Any debtor, whether 
a trader or not, may be an insolvent, and the only 
test of insolvency, is the inability to pay his debts, 
not his unwillingness. No debtor can be an in- 
solvent who has the ability, but not the will, to 
pay his debts. A debtor trader may be a bankrnpt, 





if he has the means, but not the will, to pay his 
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“An act against such persons as do make bank- || 


debts. Such, then, is the description or class of 

ysons Who may be bankrupts, or the subjecis of 
alaw of bankruptcy. What, then, is the subject 
upon which a law of bankrupicy may operate ? 

Here again we must have recourse to the legisla- 

jjon and judicial decisions of England, as they 

existed at the time of the forming of ihe Con- 
station. I do not mean by this that we must 
legislate ia the same manner, on the subject of 
baokruptey, or adopt the same provisions as are 
found in the acts of Parliament in relation thereto, 
bat that our consutational Jegisiation must 
be confined io the same classes of persons, 
and the same subject matiers. Whether tne 
word bankrupt traces i's origin to the 
custom of traders on the Rialto of St. Marks, 
orof the traders in any other country, for its sym- 
polical meaning, or to the code of the civil law, at 
the time of the framing of the Constitution of the 
United States, the principle of the system or the 
subject of such a jaw, was the creature of the Par- 
jament of England, and such principles only were 
io the contemplation of its framers, when this 
clause Was inserted in the Constitution, The law 
upon the subject of baukruptcy, which the Con- 
stitution ineans, is confined to the subject of bank- 
ruptcy and the c'asses of persons as understood 
jn England at the time or is adoption. The cessio 
bonorum of the civil law, was simply an insolvent 
law, which did not discharge the debtor from the 
contract, but only that part of the remedy relative 
to imprisonment, differing substantially only from 
the English insolvent law, which gave the relief 
only on the application of the debtor, in permitting 
eiluer the debtor or creditor to become the actor, 
in originating the proceedings. I believe that 
there was not at that time any law of bankruptcy 
on the continent of Europe, which discharged 
the debtor from the contract, without the 
consent of the cieditor. As far as they went 
on that subject, the discharge was conferred by 
the voluatary or enforced consent of the creditors, 
and in the nature of acomposition. Tne English 
bankrapt Jaw was the only one which discharged 
the debtor from the contract. This, too, furnishes 
one of the marked distinctions between a law on the 
subject of ivsolvency and of bankruptcy. The latter 
discharged the debior from the contract itseif, pro- 
vided such debtor was a trader; the former, from 
the remedies founded on the coniract, as related to 
the imprisonment of the person, or the remedy 
allowed by the dex loci, to enforce the fulfilment of 
| the contract. 
To elucidate this distinction, I must ask your 
' atlention, sir, to a brief review of the most 
important epochs in the history of the English law 
on the subject of bankruptcy. 

The first law on the subject of bankruptcy, was 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII, 1542, when, as 
Lord Coke tells us, “the English merchant had 
rio'ed in three kinds of costliness, viz: costly bu:ld- 
ings, cosily diet, and costly apparel, accompanied 
wih a neglect of his wade and servants, and 
thereby consumed his wealth.” It was entitled 
“an act against such persons as do make bankrupt;” 
and the preamble sets forth, that whereas divers and 
sundry petsons, craftily cbtaining into their hands 
great substance of other men’s goods, do suddenly 
flee to parts unknown, or keep their houses, not 
minding to pay or restore to aay of their creditors 
their dwics, but attheir own will and pleasures, 
consume debts and substances obtained by credit 
of other men, for their own pleasure and delicate 
liviag, against all equity and good conscience.” 

It is maaife-!, although this act is not contined, 
in terms, to meichants and bankers, yet that the 
mischiefs intended to be remedied, were such only 
as could be committed by that class of persons. In 
fact, the histories of the day iaform us that it was 
levelled agaiast the Lombards, who were the pria- 
cipal merchants ani bankers of thetime. Tais is 
the first of the laws on the subject of hank- 
Tuptcy in Engian'; gad the fact that no d-e- 
sion is to be found in the Englih books upoa 
this law, which continued in existence for near 
thirty years, shows that tie’e could have been no 
) difference of opinion as to the description of per- 
) sons hable to it. It was merchants and bankers 
only. This construction is fortified by the title: 
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rup!;” thereby, ex vi termini, restricting it to mer- 
chanis and bankers. 

The provisions of this law partook of the cruel 
and bleody character o: the monarch in whose 
reign it was enacted. 

1. The body, if it could be found, and all the 
property of the debtor, were to be seized by the 
commissioners, and the latter was distributed for 
the use of the creditors equa'ly. 

2. The whole property of the debor was, ipso 
facto, by the mere force of the statute, vested in the 
commissioners, as also all his future acquisitions. 

3. Lhe debtor was outlawed if he did not sur- 
render 


ee 


| 


himself within a limited time; and, of | 
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course, in that event, his life was at the mercy of | 


every one. : 

4. Two acts of bankruptcy only were specified: 
suddenly fleeing to paris unknown, or keeping 
house, not minding to pay their creditors. 

5. It opera ed only on the subject of debtor and 
creditor, growing out of contracis. 

6. The 1emedy was summary and extra- 
ordinary, confined to the creditor without trial, or 
judgment, or execution, and, upon the simple order 
uf the commissioners, vested all the property and 
future acqu sitions of the debtor in themselves, 
and gave them aright to take the body also. 

These two latter provisions, together with the 
equal distribution of the asse!s, with such moJifica- 
tion as the experience or necessities of the Case 
mighi, from time to time, require, have continued 
fundamental principles of every law upon the sub- 
ject-of bankruptcy. 

In the thirteeaht year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
(157u,) this law underwent many modifications. 
The preambie of that statute recites, that netwith- 
standing the statute before mentioned, against 
bankrupts, “:hose persons have, and siill do, in- 
creas: into great and excessive numbers, and are 
like more to do, if some better provision be not 
made for the repression of them;” and declares 
that all merchants, &c. and persons seekiag his or 
her trade or living by buying and selling, shall be 
liable to be declared bankrupts. The repression 
of bankrupts was the object of this statute; and to 
effect this object, the operation of the law of bank- 
rupicy was extended to traders, as well as mer- 
chants and bankers, to which the former statute 
seems to have been restrained by construction, if not 
by itslanguage. It is difficult to understand how 
a mi-chief could be repressed by resiraining the 
operation of an efficacious aud approved remedy to 
a fewer description or class of persons. The re- 
medy was des gned to aci beneficially, by enlarg- 
ing, not circumscribing, the sphere of its action. 

This s'atuie authorized the Lord Chancellor, by 
commission, to vest the estate of the bankiupt in 
commis-ioners, with power to arrest his body. 
It makes but little altera‘ion in the provisions of 
the former sta'ute, to which 1 have adveried, per- 
tinent to our preseat inquiry. 

Up to this me, the discharge of the debtor from 
the contract, formed no part of the subject of a 
bankrupt law. That principle was first introduced 
in the statute, 4 and 5 Anne, (1705.) Thai statute 
first introduced the punishment of death against 
the bankrup!; and the policy of discharging the 
bankrupt from his contrac!; and allowing a per 
centage to the bankrupt, whose assets should pay 
a ceriain ner centage. 

Since that time the subject of the bankrupt law 
in Eagland has been cosfined uniformly tw mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders, or tho-e who, from 
time tu time, have been declared traders by Parlia- 
ment; and in the case of the occurrence of bank- 
rap’cy, it operates upon the contract of such debtor 
and his cre litors, by furaishing the creditor a sam- 
mary andextraordinary remedy, and the debtor an 
extraurdinary relief, a discharge from the contracis, 
not known or extended to other contracts, or classes 
of debtors and creditors. ‘These feaiures have al- 
ways been retained io the subsequent Eoglish sta- 
tutes; and by un:fcerm legi-iation, have become the 
fundamenial principles of the Eoglish law on the 
subject of bankrupcy, trumphieg over all the mo- 
difications and alterations of subsequent legisla- 
tion. 


For a considerable period jin the history of the 
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legislation of England upon the subj-ct of bank- 
rupicy, the bankrupt was looked upon as an offen- 
der, a criminal; liable, in a given case, to forfeit his 
life; and the remedy was placed exclusively in the 

hands of the cre litor. But at lenzth the mild and 

beniga principles of Christianity were infused into 

the system; and in the first year of the reien of 

George the Third, the stain of blood was effaced 

from it. Long before that, the humanity of credi- 

tors, and of courts and legislators, had practically 

moulded the system in such manner, that the ho- 

nest debtor was deemed unfortunate merely, and 

there was doled out to him a pil'ance, from the 

wrecks of his misfortune, to support his family, 

and to begin the world anew, reinvigorated with 

hope. The policy, as well as the principles of the 

law ot bankruptev, were fundamentally restrained 

to contracis between debtor and ceditor, where 

the debtor was a trader and failed. It mattered not 

whether he was a trader in money, credit, or 

goods. The law of bankruptcy sprung from the 

creditsysiem, commerce, and trade, and was cir- 

cumscribed in its operation to those who were gain- 

ing their livelihood by its means, and exposed to its 
hazards, vicissitudes, and revulsions. But the remedy 
of the creditor, the relief of the debtor, the modes of 
its procedure, the maciinery by which it acted, were 
always controllable by legislative wisdom, to be 
mouided to accommodate the progressive advance- 
ment of the age, the extension of trade and com- 
merce, and the expansion of the credit sysiem. It 
wasa fixed and settled system only in those fun- 
damental principles, that it operated on these con- 
\racts or relations between debtor and creditor only 
where the fo: mer was a merchant, banker, or trader, 
or declared to be such by law, and was unwilling 
or unable to pay his debts—that it gave to the cre- 
ditors as a clas, in case of the commission of an 
act of bankrap'cy, asummary and extraordinary 
remedy, net afforded on other contracts, of arrest- 
ing the body of the debtor, and seizing all his pro- 
perty, withoot trial, judgment, or execution, or any 
process known to the common law—ihat such pro- 
perty was to be appropriated for the equal benefit 
of the creditors, without preference, except such gs 
the law should define; and in consideration of the 
excise of this power by the creditor, and of his 
thus stripping his debtor of his property, the honest 
bankrupt was discharged from the contract. These, 
I believe, wiil be found to be the only fundamen- 
tal principles of the law on the subject of bank- 
ruptey, knowa and recognised as the English sys- 
tem at the time of the framing the Constitution of 
the United States. At that time such class of per- 
sons only, and such contracts only, and such rela- 
tions of debtor and creditor only, were the subjects 
ofthe bankrupt law in England. Who should or 
should not be deemed merchants, bankers, or traders-— 
what should be considered an act of bankruptey— 
the manner ef procedure in respect to the remedy— 
the preferences. the classes of persons who, falling 
within the general description of merchants, bank- 
ers, and traders, should be exempted from the law— 
the machinery of the system, and the ezlent and 
(ffect and mode of the discharge of the debtor from 
his contract—and all the details of the system, were 
plastic, to be moulded from time to time, according 
to legislative d:scretion and wisdom, to suit the va- 
rying operations of trade and commerce, and the 
credit system. 

The dicta «f the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘‘that the line of partition between bankrupt 
and insolvent laws, is nol so distinctly marked as 
to enable any one to say with positive precision 
what regulations belong exclusively to one, and not 
to the other class of laws,” admits that there is a 
distinction between the laws. There are some 
fundamental distinctions that separate them into 
classes. 

1. Bankrupt laws are confised to merchants, 
bankers, and traders, and to contracts. Insolvent 
laws operate on al classes of persons, and upon 
torts, as well as contracis. 

2. Insolvent laws cannot operate on the contract 
by dissolving it. Bankrupt laws may, and do, 
The former is confined to the remedy on the con- 
tract—the latter prostrates, at one biow, the con- 
tract, and all remedies founded on it. The former 
may operate by prescribing the circumstances which 
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must preeede the obligations of a contract,and on which 
its origina! validity shall be made to depend. An 
oligation must exist before it can be impaired; and 
the lex /oci may prescribe those circumstances 
which shal! create its obligation. O/ this class isa 
law prescribing the mode of executing agreements, 








attesting them, recording them, and the statutes of 


frauds, &c. Insolvent laws of this character must 
be made previously to the contract between ci!i- 
zens of the same State and in the State where the 
contract was made, but cannot dissolve a previous 
contract, or one made out of its jnrisdiction. They 
cannot reach an existing contract. A bankrupt 
law may and does act on the cbligation of all 
contracts, prospectively or retrospectively, between 
a trading debtor anc his creditors, in cases of bank- 
ruptey. Insolvent laws act simply as to the re- 
medy, or under the principle of the lex loci or lex 
fori. 

There are other diversities, but perhaps not so 
distinctly marked as to const'tute a line of parti- 
tion. ‘These distinctions are fundamental, and di- 
vide the two systems by boundaries that cannot be 
overleaped. 

The powers of Congress, however, to pass laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy, is not arbitrary or 
unlimited. Such a law must be uniform; that is, 
it must act in the same manner upon the subject of 
bankruptcy, upon the contracts, or the relation of 
debtor and erediter, where the deblor is a trader, and 
failed. If it mast operate alike on the same classes 
as to its benefits and remedies, it must conform to 
the same rule in ity; operation upon the classes, and 
upon the subjects upon which it acts. It stands op- 
posed toa partial, particular, or special law upon 
the subject of bankruptey, which acts only upon 
the subject so far as respects the interest of debr- 
ors, and for their relief and di-charge only, placing 
the remedy in their hands only. How ean it be 
contended that a law upon the subject of bankrupt- 
cy is uniform, which places the remedy and the 
benefits of it, wholly in the hands of the debtor, 
leaving the creditor without any remedy or benefii? 
Uniform refers to the subject-matter of a bankrupt 
law, and its operation on such subjects, and the 
classes liabie to its scope, not to its locality. All 
laws of Congress, without any constitutional in- 
junction, extend over the whole Union. ° 

The bill reported by the majority of the Judi 
ciary Committee appears to me to_ be unconstitu- 
tional. 

1. It is simply an insolvent law, extending itself 
over all contracts between creditor and debtor, 
whether the debtor be a trader or not, and allows 
the debtor, at his own time and pleasure, to free 
himself from his obligations. It assumes the most 
latitudinous power ever claimed for the Federal 
Government—the power to free all debtors in the 
Union from their obligations—to create a general 
iubilee. It is an insolvent law in its inception, 
and as to thecrediter; and a bankrupt law in its 
termination, and as to the debtor: it places all 
contracts under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

2. [toperates upon the whole subject of contracts, 
and the obligation and mghtserowing out of them be- 
iween debtor and creditor; whereas Congress 
have no constitutional right to pass any law im- 
pairing contracts, except such as are made by a 
debtor who is a merchant, banker, or trader, and 
is unable or unwilling to pay his debts. “So ex- 
clusively have bankrupt laws operated on traders, 
that it may well Le doubted whether any acl of 
Congress to subject to such law every ¢escription 
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of persons within the United States, would comport | 


with the spirit of the powers vested in them in rela- 
tion thereto,” is the language of Judge Livings'on, 
reported im Adamsvs. Storrey—1 Paine, C.C. R. 79. 

The bankrupt law proposed in 1827 was de 
stroyed by incorporating in ita clause exiending it 
beyond the classes of merchants, bankers, and tra- 
ders; and the unconstitationality of it, arising trom 
that extension, was pressed strongly on the arga- 
ment. pe te 

The bill proposed by the majority, it seems to 
me, is liable to radical and fandamental objections, 
even if it shomld be demed constitutional. It is 
impolitic. It holds out a temptation to every debtor 
to push his speculations to the brink of rashness 
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an! recklesness, by affording him a sure refuge, in 

ease of wreck, at the ssle hazard of the crediter— 

eat up his substance, squander the means furnished 
| by his creditors, and, in the end, make his creditor, 
| who is powerless to arrest his recklessness, extrava- 
| ganee, or spendibrift habits, to bear the whole bur- 
den, while he riots in the certainty of discharging 
the obligations of his contracts, at the end of his 
career. 

li is unjust. Equality Is equity, every where: 
if the debtor is allowed to select his own time to 
dissolve the contract, the creditor ought to have an 
equal privilege. - 

[i is illasory. It professes to be an uniform law 
upon the subject of bankruptcy, while it is 2 spe- 
cial, partial, and particular law upon that subject, 
for the bencfit of the bankrupt alone, and ought to 
be entitled “an act to destroy the obligation of con- 
tracts, whenever the debtor sees proper.” 

I will not enter into the details of the bill: I 
throw out these prominent objections in limine; 
and, if the bill shou!d become the subject of the 
consideration of the Sena'e, I shall then enter more 
fully upon my objections,to it. It appears to me, 
also, defective in its details, in many respects, 
which it weuld not be proper for me to obtrude 
upon the Senate at this time. 

I have already intimated that I am in favorof a 
general and uniform /aw upon the subject of bankk- 
ruptcy—acting in the same manner upon the con- 
stiiutional subject of bankruptcy, alike upon debtors 
and creditors, and giving to them, alike, the benefits 
of it. 


No such bill as that proposed by the majority of © 


the commiitee, was ever passed, or, as far as my 
researches have extended, thought of, in England. 
This is the first time that it has ever been intro- 
duced in this country. It is a novel, untried expe- 
riment; and I moch fear that it would, if adopted, 
prove a curse, instead of a blessing, to the honest 
bankrupt, and pluege him deeper in misery—the 
result of misfortunes, not of crime. 

It would not pass the test of the constitutional 
ordeal to which it must be subjected. Does any 
man believe that honest creditors would submit to 
a law which dis:obes them of the rights springing 
from the solemn cbligations’of contracts, without a 
straggle—which separates debtors and creditors 
into distinct classes, and makes the former the 
exclusive recipients of special privileges? I can- 
not think so, The bill, on the face of it, makes 
such classification, and, regardless of the obliga- 
tions of contrac's, deals with them only to dissolve 
them, and for that purpose ties up the bands of the 
creditors during the operation. 

My object ia submitting the subs'itute, is, not to 
prevent the passage of an wniform law upon the 
subject of bankruptcy, but to promote it, by giving 
it a constitutional character, and making it uniform. 
I have already s'ated my opinion as to the subject 
of a bankrupt law, and the class of debtors upon 
whom it can constitutionally operate. All contracts 
between debtor and creditor, where the debtor is 
a merchant, banker, or trader and fails, are in- 
cluded, as well as the rights ef the creditor, and 
the obligations of the dedtor growing out of it. 
The right of the creditor is to obtain the who'e 
property of the debtor, to satisfy the contract. The 
obligations of the debtor does not include the for- 
feiture of ail the rights whch belong to humanity. 
Honest misfortune has its penalties, which are 
grievous enough; but it is no part of such penalty 
to dcom the debtor to the mest edious siavery that 
the human imagination can conceive ~a slavery a 
thousand times mere deplorable than that of the 
Helotes of old, the villeins of feudality, or the serfs 
of modern despotism, the perpetual slavery of 
debt, which enervates and subdues the mind, at the 
same time that it condemns the body to a perpetual 
thraldom, which can look to no emancipation but 
the last refuge of suffering humanity—the grave. 
The mmprisonment of the perscn is no part of the 
obligation of the contract. 

The substitute is framed upon the assumption, 
that, under a law upon the subject ef bankruptcy, 
when the indicia of mso!vency have occurred in 
the conduct of the debtor trader, that the 
principles of a bankrupt law give to the credi- 
tor a right to seize upon the property of such 
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debtor, in a summary wanter, for the PUrpose of 
distributing the same for the equal benefit of al! 
the creditors. That while it affords to the debor g 
right to anticipate such summary proceeding, bya 
voluntary suriender, it dees not take away the 
right of the creditor by such proceeding, to pnt 
stop to riotous and costly living, spendthrift habits 
or rash, reckless, and gambling speculations, sy, 
fore the whole means furnished by the creditors are 
exhausted, and thus secure something of the wreck 
for distribution among honest creditors. 

It proceeds upon the principle, that when the 
creditors have obtained all the property of the 
debtor by his own voluntary act, or their Vigilance 
and appropriated it their own use, that the debtor. 
thus deprived ef the means of discharging the 
contract, should be released from its obligation. 

I have already declared that I am in favor of 
passing an uniform law on the subject of bank- 
raptcy. Ido not, at present, intend to enter upon 
the argument in favorof the policy of the measure. 
I will content myself with remarking, that I con- 
sider it necessary for the public, as well as private 
interest. An uniform law upon the subject of bank- 
rup cy would be a salutary limitation upon the in- 
judicious extension of the credit system, by taking 
away from the creditor the alluring temptation to 
administer to the wild spirit of speculation, and 
furnish the means for the purpose with too great 
facility, arising from a reliance upon his superior 
vigilance, to gain a preference under the genera! 
laws regulating the rights of creditors and debtors, 
It promotes the productive energies of the country, 
by emancipating the honest debtor from the hope- 
lessness of that most depressing, demoralizing and 
paralyzing bondage, resulting from the failure 
attending the disastrous exercise of those energies, 
It restores to the honest, but unfortunate debtor, 
hope, and the activity, perseverance, and enterprive 
which it inspires. It restrains the extravagance of 
speculation, by subjecting the whole conduct of the 
debtor to the watchful supervision of the argus 
eyes of the creditor, and the caution taught, by 
knowing that the rights of the creditor may be sum- 
marily exercised. Thus it exercises silently, but 
efficiently, a control over the rashness of enter- 
prise, and represses gambling speculations which 
the natural eagerness of “‘ hastening to grow rich” 
is too apt to engender. IT am inclined to think that 
the creditor is frequently as much to blame in giv- 
ing credit, as the debtor in receiving it; and I think 
that there is much truth in Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark: ‘ He that once owes more than he can pay, 
is often obliged to bribe his creditor to patience by 
increasing the debt. Worse and worse commodi- 
ties, at higher and higher prices, are forced upon 
him. He, impoverished by compulsive traffic, is 
at last overwhelmed in the common receptacle of 
misery, by debts which, without his own consent, 
were accumulated upon his head.” 

Such bankrupt law as would open the remedies 
and the benefits under its provisions, alike, or uni- 
formly, to the debtor and the creditor—to both 
classes—would be mutually advantageous to the 
honest debtor and to the honest creditor. In case 
of misfortune, it affords the latter the only chance 
of ultima'te payment, by enabliag the former to ac- 
quire, by renewed exertions, the means for the pur- 
pose. It restores the mutuality of interest between 
creditor and debtor, severed by bankruptcy. 

The bill which [ have had the honor of submit- 
ting as a substitute for that of the majority, is de 
signed to be an uniform sysiem of bankruptcy. It 
is no new experiment,but confines itself to the classes 
of persons, avd the subject of bankruptcy, which 
form the distinctive principles of the English law ; 
it is intended to operate uniformly, or alike, upon 
the relationships of debtor and creditor, distri- 
buting to each the appropriate benefits of the sys- 
tem, and allowinz to each the right to invoke its 
remedies. Its object is to combine simplicity and 
economy, the promptitude of a summary remedy, 
with the claims of justice and humanity, and to 
guard, with equal care, the rights and interests of 
both debtor and erditor. 

Itis intended to act both retrospectively and 
prospectively. 

It looks upon the past, not to condemn, but to 
relieye, The whole land is strewed with the wrecks 
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of bankruptcy, and we cannot, look in any direc- 
jon, Without perceiving the “ jetsam et flotsam” of 
trade, cast upon its shores. Ail must admit the 
facl, howeves much they may disagree as to the 
caures, that this state of things has resulted 
fom the contractions and expansions of the 
currency; and that the fluciuations grow. 
ingout of it, have imparied to all business 
depending on prices, the hazards and vicissi- 
ides incident to commerce and trade. The best 
energies of the counuy have been paralyzed; the 
prightest visions of gain have disappeared, and the 
wisest and most pradent schemes, uniting public 
improvement wiih individual interest, have perished 
as if by magic, in the universal revulsion that has 
jesolaied the conntry. This Lill proposes to cast 
the mantle of oblivion over the past conduct of the 
debtor,over his acts which may have been compelled, 
or the preferences which may have have extorted, 
in his vain struggies to prolong his existence in the 
marts of trade. All that it demands from the 
jebtor who seeks its benefits is, that he should 
honestly surrender what is lefi, however sma'l, for 
the general benefit of his creditors. As to the 
future, it fixes a limitation upon speculation and 
rashness. It tells the debtor, thatif he will go on 
in desperate recklessness, plunging from one 
depih to agrea‘er, after pradence dictates its hope- 
lessness, until all his means are squandered, he 
capnot become an actor in ob!aining the benefits of 
the provisions of this law. He must retain some- 
thing to distribu'e among his creditors, and not 
mock them with “a beggaily account uf empty 
boxes.” 

This is not the preper time to explain the details 
of the proposed substitute: I shall content myself 
withexplaining its principles. 

The bill is tvanded upon two plain and equitable 
ptinciples, applicable uniformly to both debtor and 
creditor: 1. That, when a debtor who has been en- 
gaged in the hazards and casuaities, and exposed to 
the vicissitudes, of trading, becomes unable to pay 
all his debts in full, bis property that remains ought 
to. be equal’y divided among all his creditors, with- 
out preference. 2. That if he has acted honestly, 
and his creditors wrest from him his property, by 
compulsory, Summary proceedings, or he volunta- 
rily surrenders it, he ought to be discharged from 
the contract, and to begin the world anew, unem- 
barrassed by the effects of previous misfortune, or 
inexperience, 

It proceeds upon the principle that the cbject of 
a law on the subject of bankruptcy is to enable the 
creditor, in a summary manner, to obtain froma 
bankrupt trader an equal distribution of his pro- 
perty; and of the debtor to anticipate such proce- 
dure by a voluntary surrender, and thereby to ob- 
tain a discharge from h.s contracts. 

The biil makes the whole proceeding a judi- 
cial proceeding, placed under the jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States, in the States; 
the Curevit Court, in the District of Colambia; and 
the supreme or superior courts, in the Territories— 
'o be regulated by the supervision of the courts, in 
the nature of summary proceedings in equity, or 

of a master in chancery, appointed by the court. 
The only officers appointed are, the receiver, to 
take care of the property until the creditors can 
meet and choose their agent an assignee, The 
order of bankruptcy, ipso facto, as in the statute of 
Henry VIII. vests all the property of the debtor in 
the assignee, except wearing apparei, implements 
of trade, and necessary household and kiichen fur- 
niture, two cows, and provender, and such other 
goods aud implements as State laws have exempted 
from execation. : 

The distinct features of this bill are: 

1. It allows both debtor and creditor to become 
actors in the judicial proceedings, and regulates the 
proceedings in such case. 

This is a new feature in a bankrupt bill, but I 
conceive nota new principle. Time, which is not 
only the greatest, but the most enlightened and benefi- 
cent reformer, has beea gradually moulding the 
forms of tle procedure in cases of bankruptcy in 
England,to accomodate it them the progress and ex- 
pansion of the credits) stem, the purposes of trade, 
and the spiritof the age. In the reign of the Tu- 
dors and the Siuarts, the bankrupt was considered 
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an offender, a criminal. The penaity of death was 
held over his head, and the forms of procedure 
were framed almust exclusively for the venefic of 
the creditor. Qua the accession of the Hanover 
dynasty, it gradually assumed a more mild charac- 
ter, and the bankrapt came to be considered as an 
unfortunate man, entitled to the rights of humanity, 
and to Christian charities and sympathies. Ihave 
predicated this bill upon the assumption that, at 
the time of the framing of oar Constitution, the 
bankrupt system was the offspring of commerce, 
and the credit system confined in its operations to 
the relaton of debtor and creditor, where the 
debtor was a tracer, and giving to the creditor a 
summary remedy to obtain an equal distribution of 
the property of the debtor, and relieving the honest 
debior from his contract. I\s design 1s to suppress 
fraud, protect the rights of the creditor, to treat 
the hone t bankrupt as merely an unfortunate man, 
to extract from the procedure every thing of harsh- 
ness or cruelty, toconform the mode of procedure 
to the mild and enlightened spirit of the age, to 
measure out equal justice to both the debtor and 
creditor class, by dispensing the remedies and 
benefiis of it to each alike. 

From the statute of Henry the Eighth down to 
the present time in England, although the right of 
the debtor to apply for the remedy has never been 
sanctioned, yetall the acts which originate the bank- 
rupt proceedings, and give t> the creditor the right 
tu apply for the remedy, save ene, proceed trom 
the voluntary act of the debtor. The courts of 
England, previously io our Revolution, had deter- 
mined that the simple confession of the debtor, that 
he had committed the act of bankruptcy charged 
in the commission, was sufficient to sustain the 
preceedings in bankruptcy against him. This bill 
carries the same principle only one step further, 
and allows the bankrupt himseif to make such con- 
fession the foundation of the proceedings in bank- 
rupicy. 

2. The class of debtors who are liable to the 
compulsory proceedings, or who may resort to the 
voluntary proceedings, are restrained to merchants, 
bankers, and traders. I have not dared to extend 
the power beyond what I conceive was its limit at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. That 
Constitu.ion takes away from the Sates any right 
whatever to impair the obligation of contracts. 
The Federal Government bath no express authority 
to do what ts denied to the State Governments. 
Itisimplied only from the grant of authority to 
‘pass uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcy.” 
Can the Federal Government, under this grant, as- 
sume a right to dissolve the contracts of all the citi- 
zens of all the Siates? Or must such right be restrain- 
ed to the classes of persons and the kind of con- 
tracts and the kind of relationship which were the 
subjects of a law of bankrap'cy in England at the 
framing of the Constitution? I have thought that 
the latter was the true limit of Federal power. 
The b ll reported by the majority of the committee 
is founded upon the right of Congress to dissolve 
all contracts whatever, when the debtor becomes 
insolvent; and to correspond with its operation it 
ought to be entit'ed “A bill to free the debtor from 
the obligations of contracts whenever he conceives 
it for his interest to do so.” 

3. The compulsory remedies given to the creditor 
can only be resorted to against merchants, bank- 
ers, and those who are technically traders, while 
the voluntary remedy is given to every debtor 
who will all'ge and swear that he has been engaged 
in trading—and the act deciares that every such 
person shai! be deemed a trader liable to the bank- 
rupt law within its purview. Trader is a 
technical term, well known in the law, and is 
confined to such persons as have been en- 


gaged in the business of buying and sell- 
ing money or goods fora livelihood. He must 


both buy and sell. Trading is not a technical 
word, bat hasa popular meaning, which embraces 
all kinds of trafficking or dealing in goods, money, 
or land—buying or seliing. Foreigners have tc- 
proached us wih being a traflicking nation. The 
fact exists, but I do not con>ider it a reproach. 
There is none who could, upon any fair principle, 
claim the benefits of the bankrupt system, who 
could not conscientiously swear that he had been 








engaged in trading, or, what is equivalent, buying 
or seiling money, commodities, or lands. Congress 
acting ia conform:y to all the bankrupt laws of 
Engiand, have ao undoubted discretion to stamp 
upon such a person the technical word “trader,” for 
the purpose of extending to him its benefi's. 

li will be thus perceived that the law is designed 
to be uniform in is act.on upon debtor and credi- 
tor, Where the debtor is a trader,and has failed— 
uniform in its procedure, and uniform in its opera- 
tion upon the classesof persons who are, by its 
enactments, declared to be merchants, bankers, and 
traders. 

4. The cumpulsory provisions of the bill are 
framed to act uniformly upen ail such persons as 
are technically merchants, bankers, or traders. 
Hence it ine!udes artificial as well as nawural per- 
sons. Itineiades all corporations or associations 
for manufacturing, commercial, insurance, trading, 
or banking purposes. Corporations are included, 
because individuals, who are engaged in those 
matters, are included, so as to make the law uni- 
form. 

I am aware that this will give rise to a difference 
of opinion; and if the Senate should think that 
corporations ought not to be included, although 
it will make the bill less acceptable to me, it will 
not prevent my support, if it does not exclude all 
the provisions for the benefit of the creditor. 

Ido not propose to discuss the policy of in- 
cluding corporations. I shall confine myself to 
a brief explanation of the principles on which I 
found the right to incinde them. 

Corporations are artificial persons, or legal ea- 
tities, created in this country solely by the sovereign 
power, for the public good, as well as private 
interest. They are endowed with the faculty of 
limited or perpetual succession, of contracting and 
being contracted with, of assuming the relation of 
debtor and creditor, as natural persons; and, like 
them, they have given to them the power of su- 
ing and being sued, impleading and being im- 

pleaded, in all cases and courts whatever. 
Although persons only in a ‘egal capacity, so 
far as relates to those faculties and powers, 
they are clothed with the rights and subjected 
to the responsibilities of natural persons. They 
are composed of individuals, and are not 
exempt from their frailties and imperfections, 
and may be led to deviate from the end of their 
creation, and may be plunged into bank- 
ruptcy like individuals. Dves a charter possess 
the magic power of investing them ipso 
facto, with privileges which place’ them 
beyond the reach of laws which operate upon in- 
dividuals engaged in the same business and ha- 
zards? Our law books tell us, that the cherters cre- 
aling corporations, and the laws made by them in 
conformity thereto, are “‘leges sub graviore lege.’ 


The decision of the Supréme Court of the United: 


States, (4 Peters R. 514, Providence Bank vs. Bil- 
lings and Pittman,) establishes, ‘That the great 
object of a corporation is, to bestow the character 
and properties of individuality on a collected and 
changing body of men. Any privileges which may 
exempt it from the burden common to individuals, 
do not flow necessarily from the charter, but must 
be expressed in it, or they do not exist.” 

I have endeavored to show that the subject of a 
bankrant law is contracts, and the relation between 
debtor and creditor eminating from contracts; that 
the class of persons, upon whom it operates, aie 
merchants, bankers, and traders. Corporations and 
associations of persons are merchants, bankers, 
and traders. If they become bankrupt, why should 
the law of bankruptcy fall impotent before them? 
Can that law be uniform which includes indivi- 
duals, and leaves corporations, falling in the same 
category, free. The corporations have the same 
frailties, are exposed to the same hazards, 
are prostrated and rendered bankrupt, by the 
same rashness, imprudence, 
and vicissitudes, as individvals. Monopoly 
is the legitimate offspring of banking and 
irading corporations. Why then should they 
be shtelded, by privi'ege, from the claims of credi- 
tors, while they are entitled to the remedies as cre- 
ditors, given by the law? Establish a privileged 

| sanctuary, where the general law becomes power~ 
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lexs, and wiil not corporations and associations of 
persons, become the asylum of frand, the hiding 
lace of dishonesty, and the rogue’s last refuge? 

e country is shing ei over with corporations al- 
ready, and under such an immunity they will in- 
crea-e and multiply so as to exclude the natural 
maa from ail business. 

Wiil it be said that we cannot bind the corpora- 
tions created by Siates? Are they not subject to 
our general laws? Are they not bound by the ge- 
neral principles contained in the provisions of this 
bill against preferences, frauds, &c.2 Cannot 
Congress bind them by their general laws, their 
revenue laws, &c.? To what would such a princi- 
ple lead? Have gentlemen reflected upon 11? The 
principle which | have assumed ia the substitute, 
and which I believe to be the only sound one, is, 
that where Congress have a constitutonal right to 
legislate, they may bind artificial persons, whether 
deriving their authority from themselves or any 
one of the States, as well as natural persons, by 
their laws. If they cannot bind ariificial persons, 
it must be because they cannot bind natural 
persons. 


It may be objected that sovereign States are members of the 
corporations which are included in the bill, It may be so. 
But this does notaffect the question of constitutional power. 
It ia a mere question of policy; and, as I have before intimated, 
I leave that to the judgmentof the Senate. But who will con- 
tend that a State, by granting a charter to itsell, or itsel{and its 
citizens, can put such corporation beyond the operation of the 
constitutional legislation of Congressa—create an imperium in 
imperio?: This question has been put at rest by the solemn 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 9 Wheat. 
9M, the Bunk of the United States va. the Planters’ Bank of 
Georgia. That court decided that “whenever a Government 
becomes a partner in any trading company, it divests itsell, so 
far a3 conceras the transactions of that company, of Its sove 
reign character, and takes that of a private citizen. Instead of 
communicating to it its privileges and ifs prerogatives, it 
deacends wo a level with those with whom it associates itself, 
and takes ihe character which belongs to its associates, and to 
the business which isto be traasacted. Thus many States who 
have an interest in banks, are not suablein their own courts, 
yet they never exempt the corporation from being sued.’ 

It may also be objected that there is ne precedent for in- 
eluting corporations in the operation of the bankrupt law. 
Perhaps it is 60. But the very nature of a baukrupt system ts 
80 plastic as to the modus operandi, that it may be extended to 
include them. If this be not correct, the bill of the majority 
falls to the ground; for no distinct precedent can be found for 
allowing us benefits upon the act of the debtor alone, and to 
the debtor alone. If I have been successful in my efforts, I 
have shown that the classes of persons who shall be deemed 
technical merchants, bankers, or traders, belong to legislative 
wisdom, to determine from time to time, so as to render the 
bankrupt system an effectual adjunct of the commerce, trade, 
an! credit system. So far from doubting the power of Con- 
gress to include corporations, it-is more reasonable to doubt 
the policy of excluding them, when they are technically and 
really merchants, bankers, or traders. Such an exclusion has 
the appearance of breaking its uniformity, without sufficient 
cause, 

Again: It will be contended that by excluding such corpora- 
tions and associations as are exempted from the bankrupt law 
by their charters, or the express legislation of the States, the 
uniformity of the law is destreyed, and such exemption renders 
jt unconstitutional. My answer is, that the law must be uni- 
form upon the classes singled out for its action; you may ex- 
empt either persons or corporations, in certain categories, from 
i's operation, although, without such exemption, they would 
tall within the general description The law of Congress, es‘a- 
blishing an uniform system of bankruptcy, in 1800, as well as 
a'l the subsequent laws proposed inthis body, and all laws on 
the subject of bankruptcy, show this. 

The discussion, however, on all these matters belongs, to the 
policy and the details of the bill, and I shall be ready at the ap- 
propriate time to submit my views on these matters, more 
a large. 

In conclusion, I have to remark, that I have endeavored to 
discharge my duty, as one of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, in preparing and presenting an uniform law upon 
the subjectof bankruptcy. Isubmit it as asubsiitute for that 
prepared by the majority. In doing so, I submit it to the wis- 
dom of the Senate, for correction and amendment. I am not 
wedded to any of its provisions, or unwilling to adept any al- 
terations or amendments that may be suggested. I anuounce, 
however, that [cannot support any partial, particular or spe- 
cial law, which breaks up the uniformity of the law of bank- 
ruptcy, into separate laws for the debtor, creditor, anJ corpo- 
r itions 

I hope I may net be charged with enmity to banks by the ad- 
vocates of the bill proposed by the majority, because | have in- 
cluded corporations in the compulsory clause. Was I actuated 
by such feelings, I would support the bill proposed by the ma- 
jority. I believe no more effectual mode could be devised by 
human ingenuity to prostrate the banks, than to au‘horize their 
debtors to dissolve the obligation of their contracts with them 
without payment. . : 3 

It is proper for me to observe, that in discussing this subject. 
I do not mtend to be drawn off into any persvnal or political dis- 
cussion, unless compelled by high aod imperious necessity. 
Such discussions ought not to be mingled with the claims of 
suffering humanity, or grave questions of policy, naturally con- 
nected with the adopiion of a measure which rises superior to 
the ephemera! politics of the day. 


SPEECH OF MR. NORVELL, 
OF MICHIGAN. 
In Senate, Wednesday, May 20, 1840—On the bill 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy, and 











Bankrupt Law—Mr, Norvell. 





on the substitate embracing voluntary and in- 

voluntary benkrupicy, and also corporaticns. 

Mr. NORVELL said that his honorable friend 
from Norh Carolina, (Mr. Sraance,] in the 
learned and able speeci which he had yesterday 
delivered on the bill and the substitute before the 
Senate, had, towards its close, expressed doubts 
whether Congress had the constitutional power to 
pass a bankrupt law which would have a retro- 
Spective Operation on pre-existing con'rects. 

(Mr. Sreaance explained, and said that his 
doub's had reference to the retrospective operation 
of such a law upen previous acts of bankrapicy.} 

Mr. Norvett resumed. He did not precise:y 
comprehend the explanation; but it was sufficient 
for the purpose be had in view, to state that the 
power of Congress had been quettioned to pass 
laws of bankruptcy which would operate on con- 
\racts existing prior to their passage. If this dec- 
trine were correct; if the debts of individuals 
which are now due all over the country, and which 
they are unable to pay, could not be reached and 
extinguished by a bankrupt law, on the surrender 
of whatever properiy they at present possess, such 
a law would afford no relief to their sufferings and 
distresses. No benefit could accrue to the nation 
from a bankrupt law merely prospective in its ope- 
ration on future contracts. He should vote for no 
such law. But, in his judgment, no doubt ought 
io exist as to the unqua'ified, unlimited, and ex- 
press power of Congress over the whole subject of 
bankruptcy. The ooject of a bankrupt law was 
to apply the entire proceeds of the property of the 
debtor to the payment of his creditor, to relieve the 
debtor from all duress, to set him free, and to pro- 
tect him in his future acquisi'ions of property. On 
this subject he should produce authorities of a very 
conclusive character. In 1827, when a bank- 
rupt bill was under discussion in the §&e- 
nate, Mr. Reep of Mississippi moved an 
amendment to the first section, deciar- 
ing that nothing contained in that section, 
nor any other provision of the bill, “should ex- 
tend, or be construed to extend, to any contract 
made before the passage and promulgation of this 
act.”” In considering the question, “does Congress 
possess the power to provide, by a bankrupt law, 
for the discharge of contracts existing anterior to 
the pas-age of that law,”’ Mr. Berrien said: 

“That Congress possesses a power over this subject, which 
is coextensive with the provisions of this bill, and which does 
not belong to the States; in direct terms, that it possesses the 
power to provide, by a bankrupt law for the discharge of pre- 
existing as well as future contracts, may be satisfactorily 
proved. It results from the express terms of the Constitution; 
and that both affirmatively and negatively; affirmatively by the 
grant of power to Congress to establish uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies; and negatively, by the denial to the 
States ofthe right to pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts,”’ 

Iie goes on to cbserve: 

“With a perfect knowledge that the eff-ci and operation of 

statutes of bankruptcy, in other countries, were to discharge 
the debtor from pre-existing contr@cts; with the subject ofthe 
inviolability of contracts thus obviously presented to their minds, 
since they were engaged in restraining the power of the States 
in this very particular, is it possibleto conceive that the fra- 
mersof the Constitution would have given to Congress a gene- 
ral controlover the subject of bankruptcy, unlimited, except in 
he requisition of uniformity, ifthey had intended to restrict its 
exercise in the manner contended fer by the Senator from 
Mississippi? The power, now denied, was affirmed by both 
Houses of Congress in the bankrupt law of 1800; and, more 
than once since that period, has the same principle been as- 
serted by the Senate.”’ 

The Supreme Court has also repeatedly decided, 
that the power to pass bankrupt laws retrospective 
in their operation, was constitutional; and Chief 
Justice Marshall has Jaid down the doctrine, that 
the power of Congress over the subject of bank- 
rup'cy was both unlimited and supreme, and had 
declared that this principle had never been ques- 
tioned. But, sir, the Senate itself, at the close of 
the debate on the amendment of Mr. Reed, has 
given the most decisive judgment upon the sub- 
ject. Toatamendment received but sixteen votes, 
while thirty-twe votes were recorded against it. 
Among those who thus voted to reject the amend- 
ment, are found the names of Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Berrien, General Harrison, Mr. Havne, the present 
Vice President, Mr. Kirg, Mr. Van Buren, and 
Mr. Woodbury. The power of Congress to em- 
brace pre-existing contrac's in a bankrupt law was, 
therefore, in his judgment, conclusively established, 
and not hereafter to b2 drawn into question. 

Mr President, continued Mr. N. my deep con- 
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viction is, that no legislation, BO measure, no com. 
bination of measures that we can adopt, would af. 
ford one tenth part of the relief to-the coun 
which will be secured vo it by the passage of a ani. 
ferm law of bankruptcy. But after the able ang 











































eloquent speeches to which the Senate have listened li 
on this subject, I can hope to shed no new light bap 
upon it. The vicissitades and disasters of business tos 
of all kinds have produced among all classes of cou 
men so much indebiedness,such extensive distress, g this 
paralysis so universal, that it becomes every mem. ban 
ber alive to this state of things to contribute his ef. dou 
forts, however feeble they may prove, towards the plic 
removal of the evils under which the country js que 
suffering. It has been often and truly said that evi 
thousands of our fellow-cit zens have, by misfor. chi 
tune—by excess of overtrading—by the spirit of ta 
speculation—by miscarriages in business, become roy 
hopelessly embarrassed. They are unable to re. his 
lieve themselves from the burdeas under which ne\ 
they groan. Their energics are paralyzed—their 
hopes and hearts are crushed beneath the pressure. hot 
Itis not an extravagant estimate to say that not - 
fewer than two hundred thousand of our most ac- tio! 
tive, intelligent, and enterprising citizens, from M 
twenty-five to filty years of age, are actual bank. po 
ropts at this moment. Upon their industry and tio 
exertions depend the subsistence and comfort of at du 
least a million more of their connections. Wives or 
and children, brothers and sisters, fathers and mo- wi 
thers, share in the mortification and distress, The “al 
class of citizens to whom [ allude, if relieved from for 
their present condition—if emancipated from the vi 
debts which chain them down to the earth, would po 
not only be enabled to support and educate their ers 
families, but to coniribute to the enhancement of of 
the wealth and prosperity of the country. The de- fec 
sired relief can only be afforded by the passage of of 
a general bankrupt law, embracing all, of what 
ever pursuit, who require to be restored to a free th 
exercise of their industry and their business fa- the 
culties, 

Withouta measure of this kind, the debtor, whose 
obligations are beyond his ability to pay, is left t 
without means and without hope; an outcast anda ba 
reproach in the world; mortified, humiliated, = 
shunned by others, and degraded in his own esti- cel 
mation; incapable of holding up his head; his wife al 
and children participating in the desolation of his < 
feelings; suffering for want of bread, and with no cir 
light teyond the horizon to brighten their future or 
prospects. ' 

Such a debtor is, indeed, doomed to drag out a Ww 
miserable existence. The gloom of a despairiog M 
mind cas‘s a cloud over his whole life. His con- ni 
dition stimulates to intemperance. It preys upon ch 
his health and spirits. He is broken down in con- be 
stitution and mind, and brought to a premature 
grave, leaving a widowed and an orphan family 0 
in the depths of despondency. b 

The insolvent laws of the States afford no ade- . 
quate relief. They not only take away all the ex- ‘ 
isting preperty of the debtor, but subject all that he | 
may acquire hereafter to the payment of bis past a 
debts. They afford freedom to his person only F 
within the limits of his own State. If he has oc- e 
casion to travel beyond its boundaries, he is liable q 
to be pursued by the merciless creditor, aided by 
the harpies of the law; to be arrested and impri- 
soned among strangers; his family outraged in their 
feelings, and deprived of his services for their sub- ; 
sistence. : 

The precess of voluntary bankruptcy affords an I 
effective and lasting relief to the debtor, upon the 
honest surrender of his effects for the benefit of his ' 
creditors, and protects his future acquisitions of , 
property. He ean begin the wor'd anew. 

The process of involuntary bankruptcy, con- 

| 


fined to the merchant and trader, enables the cre- 
ditor to arrest the wasteful indiscretion and extra- 
vagance of the debtor, and strengthens the security 
of the contract between them. It secures a more 
certain and full discharge of the debt, and again 
leaves the debtor free to engage in his accustomed 
pursuits. Nor dves this compulsery species of 
bankruptcy, as applied to merchants and traders, 
prevent that class of citizens frem seeking the be- 
nefit of the voluntary provision. Both the bill and 
the substitute allow all persons to avail themselves 
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of voluntary bankruptcy. The feature of involun- 


tary bankruptcy is limited to merchants, for tie 
mutual benefit of the creditor and debtor. The 
same reasons do not require the farmer to be sub- 
jected to this process from his creditor. 

In relation to banks, no other measure than a 
pankrupt law can be adopted by this Government, 
to secure a sound currency in bank notes to the 
country. Of the perfect power of Congress on 
this point, and indeed over the whole subject of 
pankruptcy, he had never entertained the least 
doubt. Tne language of the Constitution is ex- 
plicit and unqualihed, leaving no loop to hang a 
qnestion on. The excessive issues of banks, the 
eyiis of an irredeemable paper currency, the mis- 
chiefs of its ever varying value, can only be efflec- 
tually restrained and corrected by a law of bank- 
roptey. He had the highest authori ies to sustain 
his position oa this subject—authorities which had 
never been questioned. 

In answer to inquiries propounded to him by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 


soun,] then chairman of the Commiitee on Na- | 


tonal Currency in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Dallas, the Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
port dated March 19, 1816, recommended the adop- 

tion of Measures to secure the payment of the 

dues to the Government in specie, Treasury notes, 
orthe notes of such banks as redeemed their bills 
with gold or silver. In that report, he said that, 

“if it ever should become necessary to increase the 
force of the measures which he had suggested, pro- 

vision might be made, under the constitutional 
power of Congress, to subject all banks and bank- 
ers, failing to pay their notes according to the terms 
of the contract, to a seizure of their estates and ef- 
fects for the benefit of their creditors, as in a case 
of legal bankruptcy.” 

In a letter of Mr. Crawford, when Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the exportation of the coins of 
the United States, addressed to the Committee oa 
Finance in the Senate, on the 29th of December, 
1818, he says that, whatever may be the result of 
the experiment to preserve the convertibility of 
bank notes into current specie, until that experi- 
ment is tried, 

“No legislative interference is conceived to be necessary, ex- 
cept for the enforcement of the obligation on the part of the 
banks to discharge their notesin specie when demanded. This 
can be mest certainly effected, by considering and punishing, 
asan act of bankruptcy, any attempton the part of a bank to 


circulate its notes whilst it refuses to discharge them in specie, 
or the notes of other banks in the same situation.” 


In a report made to the House of Representa- 
lives, on the currency, the 12th of February, 1820, 
Mr. Crawford again says, that 


“Whenever the agency of banksshould be employed in fur- 
nishing part of the circulation, a refusal or omission to dis- 
charge their notes, on demand, in the national currency, should 
be treated as an act of bankruptcy.” 


These distinguished statesmen enteriained no doubt 
of the constitutionality of such a measure. 


tendency of the local banks to issue and force a 
vicious Currency upon the country. 


These are not the only authorities in favor of | 


applying the bankrupt principle to banks. In 


February, 1827, Mr. Brancn, pending the bank- | 
rupt bill in this body, moved to include banking | 
corporations as fit subjects for the coercive and re- | 


straining operation of the bill. He said that the 


banks of the South had given circulation to a de- | 
preciated paper currency, which subjected the 
peopie to great losses, and that measures ought to | 


be adopted ‘o enforce a just disposition of their 
effects for the benefit of their numerous creditors. 
Merchants and individual brokers had been breught 
withia the pains and penalties of the bill; and why 


should not banking corporations, failing or refus- | 


ing toredeem their debts, their worthless pacer, 
be subjected to the same consequences? Should 
Congress legislate with a view to the weaker por- 
tions of the community, and leave its laws silent, 
orwith the strength of the cobweb, as regarded 
the stronger portions? Banks had weighed down, 
with a merciless oppression, the community of 
which he was a member. Let the Senate lay the 
axe at the root of the evil, and pave the way to a 
cordial acceptance of a bankrupt law throughout 
the country, by making it instrumental in restrain- 
ing those arbitrary and aristocratic moneyed institu- 
lions, which were now privileged beyond the pale 
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They | 
believed it to be the only efficient check upon the | 
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Of the law. If they were-not checked, they would 
Shake the fabric of our liberties, and bring down 
ruin upon some of the most meritorivus classes of 
the country. 

Mr. Smitn, of South Carclina, said that the 
amendment was a rationa! plan for the relief of the 
people. Banks refuse to pay their bills with im- 
punity. Why should they be exempted, any more 
than individual bankers, or merchants, from the 
consequences? There was no difficulty in applying 
the principle of bankruptcy to banks. Their pre- 
sidents and directors, whenever they commit an 
act of bankruptcy, could as easily be subjected to 
the consequences jas any other individuals. They 
are the responsible persons. More evils had sprung 
up from the conduct of the banks, than from the 
invasions of enemies, or from the commercial disaz- 
ters of Europe. They were the destroying angels, 
which had passed over our country with terror and 
devastation. 

Mr. Barron coincided in the views which had 
been expressed in favor of the amendment. Banks 
were no more the objects of protection and care 
to the State Legislatures than were merchants and 
others. To biing banks under a bankrupt law, 
was no more an invasion of State sovereignty, 
than to bring the merchants and other citizens of 
the States under its operation. There was no dif- 
ficulty in the case. 

Mr. Reep said, that to declare a bank to be 
bankrupt, did not forfeit its charter. The only 
effect of the amendment would be to compel the 
banks to pay their debts. It did not affect the rights 
of the States. 


Mr. Van Buren and ethers opposed the amend- | 


ment, on the ground that it was an interference 
with State sove:e gaty, and an indirect way of pie- 
venting the States from granting bank charters. 
They maintained that the penalty of bankruptcy, 
in the case of banks, could be brought to operate 
on no person, the directors and officers being only 
their hired agents, and properly exempt from the 
penaity of bankruptcy. The amendment was voted 
down; but it was sustained by the votes of such 
mea as Mr. Macon, Mr. John Randolph, Mr. Ben- 
ton, Mr. Smith of South Carolina, Judge White of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Branch, renowned in the po- 
litical history of the country for their devotion to 
State rights and State sovereignty. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren has changed his views upon this subject. Ten 
years’ experience, the renewed suspension of specie 
payments by the banks ina state of proteund peace, 
and the consequent derangement of all the pecuni- 
ary and financial aifairs of the country, induced 
him, after he became Pres'dent, to recommend to 
Congress the propriety and importance of a uni- 
form law concerning bankrup'cies of corporations 
and other bankers, as a salutary check on the issues 
of paper money, and an effectual remedy to the 
citizen, in a way at once equal in all parts of the 
Union, and fully authorized by the Constitution. 

But, sir, I cannot concur in the idea, that the 
banks may be taken by the State Legislatures, in 
their discretion, from under the operation of the 
bankrupt law. Reflection has satisfied me that 
such a provision would not only, as has been just- 
ly said by the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN,] destroy the uniformity of the law, but 
would defeat the end it has in view, so far as re- 
gards corporations. We have seen the influence 
exercised by banks over many of our State Legis- 
latures, We have seen their repeated suspensions 
of specie payments, their acts of insolvency, their 
violations of all their charter obligations, sanction- 
ed in the legislative halls of their respective States. 
We could not expect that the same influence would 
not be effective in inducing such similar State ac- 
tion as would take the banks from the operation of 
this law. It would then have failed to restrain ex- 
cessive issues. It would have failed to prevent 
suspensions. It would have failed to secure to the 
people a solid paper currency. I would rather see 
the provision entirely stricken out, than that it 
should pass with a discretionary authority vested 
in the State Legislatures to relieve the banks from 
its operation. 

In relation to the inclusion of farmers and me- 
chanics in a bankrupt bill, he entertained no diffi- 
culty. He would not apply the compulsory prin- 
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ciple to them. It was not necessary. The Con- 
sutution specified no particular class as entitled to 
the exclusive benefit of a law of bankruptcy; and 
it was only by a resort to professional and technical 
ingenuity, by a reference to the darker ages of Ve- 
nice and England, that such a law was attempted 
to be limited to the merchant and trader. If a bill 
So restricted should pass, it would not reach the 
evils under which the country was suffering. It 
would be a partial law: it would be neither uni- 
form nor equal in its effects. The vivifying prin- 
ciple of relief ought to be extended to all; to the 
cotiage of the farmer and the humble dwelling of 
the mechanic, as well as to the princely palace of 
the merchant. In the origin of the insolvent and 
bankrupt principle, it was first applied to the mass 
of the people. “The first insolvent law that was 
ever passed,”’ says an eloquent statesman, ‘‘was ap- 
plied by the conscript fathers of Rome. When the 
people refused to fight the enemy, because they 
were laboring under oppressive debts, a law was 
passed to relieve them from their obligations. They 
returned to their ranks, beat the enemy, and saved 
Rome.” The example of Republican Rome was 
entitled to more weight with us than that of either 
Venice or England. 

After all, Mr. President, with the public voice, 
and the cries of distress, which have reached the 
bar of this Senate, vibrating on our ears; with the 
universal expression of public sentiment in my own 
State, and the unanimous vote of her Legislature 
on this subject, before me, I could not refrain from 
pressing the passage, before we adjourn, of some 
general bankrupt law, which will afford the relief 
to our suffering fellow-citizens, which their neces- 
sities, and the wants of the country, demand. No 
doubting the expediency of embracing both banks 
and the involuntary principle in the bill, and hav- 
ing no constitutional difficulties as to our power 
on the subject, I shall, in the first ptace, vote to in- 
clude both. The essential and most valuable fea- 
ture of any bankrupt act, is that which will enable 
the debtor to relieve himself, by a voluntary ap- 
plication for its benefit; and if I cannot obtain all 
that, in my judgment, a bill should embrace, I 
shall feel compelled to vote for the best that can be 
obtained, if it shall be such as to secure the rehef 
due to a distressed and suffering people. 


SPEECH OF MR. PIERCE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In Senate, Friday, May 1, 1840—Upon claims 
for seven years’ half pay, and five years? 
full pay, under certain resolations of the 
o'd Congress. Several bills for the relief of 
Captain William Willams, and others, being 
the special order of the day— 

Mr. PIERCE said: When these bills were post- 
poned, and made the order for to-day, I hoped that 
I might be able to arrange, with somewhat more 
system than other pressing engagements, and the 
state of my health, have permitted me to do, the 
facts and views which I desired to present to the 
Senate. I have, however, examined the cases im- 
media‘ely under consideration, with such care, that 
I trust I shall be able to make my objections un- 
derstood. 

The few remarks, which I took occasion to sub- 
mit when the bills were reported from the com- 
mittee, may, I am sensible, have struck gentlemen 
as out of place, and somewhat too sweeping in 
their character. My first object (doubting whether 
I would be able to take any part in the debate) was 
to bring the claims, at that early stage, to the no- 
tice of other Senators, who, on former occasions, I 
knew had not been indifferent to the subject. How 
far facts, not controverted, and irresistible infe- 
rences, justify the remark then made—that among 
all claims of this class that have been allowed by 
Congress within the jast thirty-four years, and 
those now pending in both Houses, hardly one can 
be found having any good foundation, either in law 
or in the broadest equity—lI shall now attempt to 
show. The first case upon the calendar, or indeed 
all, are comparatively of littie importance, al- 
though to liquidate them, will probably require not 
a less sum than from $25,000 to $40,000; but any 
one of them is of vast consequence, as establishing 
principles upon which we will legislate, and plac- 
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ing upon the statute book a precedent that will be 
followed by those who may come after us. Itis a 
fact as notorious as it is remarkable, that prece- 
dents are of no weight, when produced in favor of 
the Government, but almost conclusive against it. 

I have not, Mr. President, devoted my time to 
this question, without being fully aware of the 
great difficuity there is in gaining the atiention of 
Senators to subjects of this nature. Ont of this 
circamstance have unquestionably sprung some of 
the acknowledged and growing errors o° our legis- 
lation. The truth is, (and it may as well be told,) 
we are so much engrossed in the discussion of cer- 
tain leading abstract principles, or prominent poli- 
tical topics, which involve to no small extent the 
success of the two parties in this country, and con- 
sequently excite the prejudices and pass. ons, and 
callinto exercise the vigorous exertions of both, 
that we have been careless in our legislation in 
matters of less apparent magnitude. This was 
especially the case while the ‘Treasury was over- 
flowing, when the question was, where we could 
appropriate; not what, in a free Government, it 
always should be, how we could economize? 
While we have stood like gladiators in the arena, 
with foot advanced, and eye intent, whesever a 
subject having a political bearing has been moved, 
we have hardly turned a careless ear to the pro- 
gress of private legis'atien, and often have poured 
out our treasure in profusion, scarcely caring to 
inquire why or wherefore. 

in illostration of this, I will refer to the act of 
March 3d, 1837, bearing the captivating, but false 
title, of “An act for the more equitable administra- 
tion of the navy pension fund;” an act, which I 
believe every man deplores; an act under which 
that noble fund, amounting to more than eleven 
hundred thousand dollars, has been, as it were in 
an instant, most shamefully dissipated, and nearly 
exhausted. Sir, I have never seen the first man 
in this chamber, who professed to know when that 
bill passed. This is an individual cave, a s'rong 
case I admit; but who does not know of many 
similar cases of less magniiude? 

To illustrate the importance of the general sub- 
ject of the claims of the heirs of Revolutionary 
officers for seven years’ half pay, and the commu- 
tation of five years’ full pay, I state now in advance, 
a few striking facts, which I hope may have the 
effect to secure the attention of Senators for the 
little time that I propose to occupy the flor. Fiom 
1794 to 182%, the first thirty-four years after this 
class of cases ceased to be allowed, anid 
adjusted at the Department, only four cases 
received the sanction of Congress—-one in 
1798, cone in 1808, one in 1812, and one in 1816 
From this last point of time the matter slumbered for 
twelve years, Itis probable that no claims were 
presented; if they were, they were rejected, as they 
should have been. But nowcommenced a new 
order of things. The character of the evidence 
required to establish the rights was modified. The 
burden of proof, instead of being left upon the 
claimant, was cast upon the Government, and the 
cons:quence has been precisely whata sensible 
man would expect, under the circumstances. We 
took a new departure, and we have gone on in an 
unchecked career. The claims, instead of being 
diminished, have increased in almostan arithmetical 
progression. In 1828, three bills were passed; in 
1830, five; in 1832, twelve; in 1833, eleven; in 1834, 
twenty-three; in 1836, eight; and in 1838, the last 
session when they were acted upon, twenty-four. 

Thus, although but four bills of this character 
received the sanction of Congress during the thirty- 
feur years immediately after the expiration of the 
last extension act, you have from 1828 to 1838 io- 
ciusive, passed eighty-six bills, and paid out of your 
Treasury under them the sum of three hundred and 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and three doliars and 
twenty-seven cents. ‘These facts can hardly fa‘l to 
strike Senators as extraordinary upon the face of 
them. Suill, if the claims were well founded, and 
the bills have been passed upon competent and 
satisfactory evidence of the fact, we ought, I admit, 
not to balt, but to go forward; for the cases now 
before us are as good as those that have preceded 
them. Ali I ask is, that we pause here, and well 











ascertain the grounds upon which we are proceed 





























ing—that we pause now, before we can See the end 
of the bezinning, aid cas! a giace forwaid to 
#scertain what must b2 the endin:, if we require 
the parol evidence of the claimants, after this long 
lapse of time, to be rebuited by the record evidence 
of the Government. 

Iam not insensible, Mr. President, of the ad- 
vantages with which claims of this c!aracter al- 
ways come before Congress. They are supposed 
to be Dased upon services for which no man enter- 
tains ahigher es'imate than myself—services be- 
yond all praise and above all price; but while warm 
and g'owing with the glorious recollections which 
a recurrence to that period of our histery can 
never fail to awaken, while we cherish with min- 
gled emotions of pride and reverence, affection 
and gratitude, the memory ef those brave men 
who are no longer with us; while we provide with 
a liberal hand for such as survive, and for the wi- 
dows of those who are deceased; while we would 
accord to the heirs, whether in the second or third 
generation, every dellarto which they can esta- 
blish a just claim, I trust we shall not, in the 
strong current of our sympathies, and in the full 
flow of generous feeling, forget what becomes us 
in our places here, as the descendants of snch men. 
They would teach us to legislate upon our judg- 
ment, upon our sober sense of right, and not upon 
our impulses or oursympathies. No, sir; we may 
actin this way, if we choose, when dispensing our 
own means; but we are not at liberty to do it when 
dispensing the means of our cons'itutuents. 

If we were to legislate upon onr sympathies—yet 
more I will admit—if we were to yield to that 
sense of just and grateful remuneration which 
presses itself upon every man’s heart, there would 
be searcely a limit forour bounty; the who'e Ex- 
chequer could not answer the demand. To the 
patriotism, the courage, and the sverifires, of the 
people of that day, we owe, under Providence, a!l 
that we now most highly prize, and what we sha!l 
transmit to our children as the richest legacy they 
can inkerit. The war of the Revolution, it has 
been justly remarked, was not a war cf armies 
mere!y—it was the war of nearly a whole peo- 
ple, and such a people as the wor'd had never 
before seen, in a death struggle for literty. 

‘The losses, sacrifices, and sufferings of that pe- 
riod, were common to all classes and all conditions 
of life. Those who remained at home saffered 
hardly less than those who entered upon the active 
strife. In every parifof the country, at the com- 
mencement of that struggle, and afierwards— 
“there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts.” 

The aged father and mother underwent not less 
than the son, who would have been the comfort 
and stay of their declining years, now called to 
perform a higher duty—to follow the standard of 
his bleeding country. The young mother, with her 
helpless children, excites not less deeply our sym- 
pathies, when we behold her contending with want, 
aud dragging out years of weary and toilsome days 
and anxious nights, than the husband in the field 
following the fortunes of our arms, without the 
common habiliments to protect his person, or re- 
quisite sustenance to uphold his nature. Sir, | never 
think of that patient,enduring, self-sacrificing army, 
which crossed the Delaware in December, 1777, 
marching barefooted upon the frozen ground to en- 
counter the foe, and leaving blood upon their foot 
prints for miles, or their sufferings during the ter- 
rible winter of 1777 and 1778, without involuatari- 
ly inquiring where were then their families? Who lit 
up the cheerful fire upon their hearths? Who spoke 
to them the word of comfort and encouragemeai? 
Nay, sir; who furnished protection from the rigors 
of winter, and brought to them the necessary 
means of subsistence? 

The true and simple answer to these ques'ions 
would disclose an amount of suffering and anguish, 
mental and physical, such as might not have been 
found ia the ranks of our armies, even in the hour 
which most severely tried that fortitude, which 
never faltered, and the power of endurance, that 
seemed to know no limit. All this no man feels 
more deeply than I do; but they were common sa- 
crifices in a common cause, ultimately crowned 
with the reward of liberty. They have an everlasting 
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‘lutions now barred by acts of limitation. 








claim upon our gratitude, and ar des ined, as Etrayt 
’ 
ty exertan ab ding 1) fla: nee, by the way of exam. 


ple, upon our latest posterity. They have, how. 
ever, let it be remembeced, nothing to do with our 
egislation on the preseut occasion. 

The claims come from heirs, and assume to be 
grounded upon an equitable administration of reso. 
7 This as. 
sumtion, I trust, we shall be able calmly and fairly 
to examine 

If the officer came here in indigence, I could 
hardly find it in my heart to withhold any bounty 
that might be necessary for the comfort of his de- 
clining years; but alas ! sir, the men who per: 
formed the service, no longer present themselves 
at yourdoor. And I desire here to protest against 
auy special claim of their heirs to our sympathies, 
If they have righty, acknowledge them when sub 
stantiated; but I, for one, shall give them no pre- 
ference from the mere circumstance that they are 
the children or descendan's of Revolutionary 
officers. It would be against the genius of the 
Government for which those men expened their fore 
tunes, their energies, and many of them their lives. 
They intended that no superiority should be ac. 
knowledged for the man, except that which he es. 
tablished for himself. If the heir has sustained 
the character of a gallant and worthy ancestor, he 
willreap his reward as other men reap theirs for 
like conduct. If, with all the influence of sound 
instruction and elevat'd example, he has cisgrace| 
a line of noble ancestry, so much the deeper the 
¢ ndemnation he will receive from a_ people, who 
acknowledge no claims to consideration but thoce 
based upon individual merit and virtuous con- 
duct. 

Mr. President, sixty-years have elap‘ed since 
the passage of the reso!utons of the Continental 
Congress, which are the basis of these claims. 
The subject of making suitable provision for the 
officers of the army of the Revolution, was one of 
the deepest and most intense Interst, not only to 
the officers themselves, but to the country generally, 
from 1778 down to the passage of the commula- 
tion resolution of 1753. 

My ob-ervation at home, and still more my ex- 
perience here, teaches me that individuals who 
have substantial claims against the Government, 
do not ofien remain long in ignorance of thrir 
righis. I desire to be informed how it has hap- 
pened that these c!aims have slumbered through 
this long period; and I demand a fuil and satisfac- 
tory exp'anation of the delay. The noble men of 
that day understood perfectly the provision that 
had been made for them: it was made upon their 
own suggestion, and the earnest representations of 
General Washington in their behalf. 

These claims are of two classes, one under the 
resolutions of May 15, 1778, and August 24, 1780, 
which provided that seven years’ half pay should 
be given to the widows or orphan children of offi- 
cers who had then died, or should thereafter die in 
the service, the other under the resolutions of Octo- 
ber 21, 1780, and of March 22, 1783. To avoid 
confusion, I shall consider particularly that larg? 
class of claims arising under the last, although my 
general remarks will be equally applicable to both. 

The resolution of October 21, 1780, at the se- 
cond important change that took place in the ar- 
rangement of the army after its establishment, pro- 

vided that the officers who wele reduced by that ar- 
rangement, as well as the officers who continued to 
serve to the end of the war, should be entitled “to 
half pay during life.” That this provision was 
made under very peculiar circumstances, is matter 
of history, to which it is unnecessary for me parti- 
cularly to advert. How it was received in the 
country, is known to every Senator. It was re- 
garded wath jealousy and dissatisfaction, not 
only by the citizens, but by the soldiers, 
who, in their sphere, had endured equal hard- 
ships, made equal sacrifices, and encountered 
equal dangers. They looked upon it as establish- 
ing, prospectively, at that early period of the Re- 
public, a privileged and pensioned order, inconsis- 
tent with the equal rights for which they had been 
contending, and at variance with the genius and 
spirit of such a Government as they hoped to see 
established and maintained. 
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Sir, the officers were neither invensible nor un- 
mivdful of this feelins; they had made every sacri- 
fice for liberty; but there was a sacrifice they could 
not make; their fortunes, their lives, were compa- 
ratively nothing; but they cou!d never think of for- 
feitng the good opinion of the people, with whom 
and for whom they had served, for, as I have before 
observed, it wasa warof nearly awhcle people; and 
this, as every body knows, was the secret of ultimate 
success—and this, asevery nation will know, shall 
be the grand guarantee of our liberty in every fu- 
ture contest, and ian all coming time, against fo- 
reign foes. 

They perceived what was the public sentiment, 
and, gallant, patriotic men as they were, they yield- 
ed to it; a compromise was the consequence—a 
compromise sa'isfactory to all men in ail stations, 
What was the moving cause of that compromise? 
A memorial from the officers themselves, which I 
feel bound to notice, out of a deep reverence to the 
noble spiri's that prompted if; as worthy of be- 
ing repeated not only here, but in the ear of every 
American citizen; as worthy of being contrasted 
with the memorials which, within the last ten years, 
have come here, complaining of diStress, and ask- 
ing for relief in the midst uf peace and security, 
affluence and ease. This paper, with Gen. Knox 
as its first signer, breathes such sentiments as the 
following: 

“fIumbly sheweth, that we, the officers of the army of the 
United States, in behalf of ourselves and our brethren, the sol- 
diers, beg leave, with all proper deference and respect, fieely 
to state to Congress,the supreme power of the United States, 
the great distress under which we laber. 

“atthis period of the war, itis with peculiar pain we find 
oursel ves constrained to address your august body on matters 
of a pecuniary nature. We have struggled with our difficul- 
ties year after year, under the ho,e that each would be the 
last; but we have been disappointed. We fin! our embarrass- 
ments thicken so fast, and have become so complex, that many 
of us are unable to go farther. In this exigence, we apply to 
Congress for reiief, as our head and sovereign. 

“We complain that shadows have been offered to us, while 
the substance has been gleaned by others. 

“Our distresses are now brought toa point. We have borne 
allthat mencan bear. Our property is expended; our private 
resources are at anend; and our friends are wearied out and dis- 
gusted with our incessant applications, We, therefore, most 
seriously and earnestly bez that a supply of money may be for- 
warded to the army as soonas possible. The uneasiness of the 
soldiers, for want of pay, is great and dangerous, and further 
experiments on their patience may have fatal efleets. 

“We regard the act of Congress respecting half pay, as an 
honorable and just recompense jor several years’ hard service, 
in which the health and fortunes of the officers have been worn 
down and exhausted. We see with chagrin the odious point 
of view in which the citizens of too many of the States endeavor 
to place the men entitled to it. We hope, forthe honor of hu- 
man nature, that there are none so hardene:l in the sin of in- 
gratitude as to deny the justice of the reward. We have reason 
to believe that the objection generally is against the mode only. 
To prevent, therefore, any altercations and distinctions which 
may tend to injure that harmony which we ardently desire 
may reign throughout the community, we are willing to com- 


mute the half pay pledged, for full pay for acertain number of || 


years, or for a sum in gross, as shall be agreed to by the 
committee sent with this address, And in this we pray, that the 
disabled officers and soldiers, with the widows and orphans of 
those who have expended, or may expend, their lives in the 
service of their country, may be fully comprehended. We 
also beg that some mode may be pointed out for the eventnai 
payment of those soldiers who are the subjects of the resolu- 
tion of Congress of the 15th May, 1778.” 


This memorial was dated at Cantonment, Hud- 
son river, }782. No immediate action of Congress 
followed, andin the month of March both the army 
and the country was thrown iato the highest state 
of excitement and alarm by four publications, 
addressed by one of the most able men and power- 
fal writers of his time (himself an officer of rank) 


. his brethren. He commences his first article 
thus: 


“A fellow soldier, whose interests and affections bind him 
strongly to you, whose past sufferings have been as great, and 
whose future fortune may be as desperate as yours, would beg 
leave to address you. 

“Like many of you, he loved private life, and left it with 
regret. He left it, determined to retire from the field with the 
necessity that called him to it, and not till then—not till the 
enemies of his country, the slaves of power, and the hirelinvs 
of injustice, were compelled to abandon their schemes, and ac- 
knowledge America as terrible in arme as she had been humble 
in remonstrance. Withthis object in view, he has longshared 
in your toils and mingled in your dangers. THe has felt the cold 
hand of poverty without a murmur, and has seen the insolence 
of wealth without asigh. But, too much under the direction of 
his wishes, and sometimes weak enough to mietake desire for 
opinion, he has till lately, very lately, believed in the justice of 
his country. He hoped, that asthe clouds of adversity scat- 
tered, and as the sunshine of peace and better fortune broke in 
upon us, the coldness and severity of Goveroment would relax, 
and that,‘more than justice, that gratitude would blaze forth upon 
those hands which had upheld her in the darkest stages of her 

from impending servitude to acknowledged indepen- 
Goan Bat faith has its limits as well as temper, and there are 
ponds beyond which neither can be stretched, without sinzing 
jnto cowardice, or plunging into credulity. 
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“Let it be represented in laretuage that will newher dishonor 
vou by its rudeness, nor betray you by is fears, what has been 
promised by Congress, 1 what has been periormed—how 
long and how patient!y you have suffered—how litle vou have 
asked, and how much of thu littl has been denied. Tell them 
that though you were the first, and would wish to be the fast, to 
encounter danger; though despair itself can never drive you 


into dishonor, it may drive you from the field; that the wound, 
often irritated, and never healed, may at length become incura- 
ble; and that the slightest mark of indignity from Congress now 
must = pee hike the grave, and part you ‘orever; that in any 
political event, the artny has its alternative. 11 peace, that 
nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that courting the auspices, and inviting the direction of your il- 
lustrious leader, you will retire to some unsettled country, 
sinile in your turn, and ‘mock when their fear cometh on.’ ” 


This was fo!lowed by otherand yet more inflam- 
matory appeals, urging the officers not to lay aside 
their swords until suitable provision should be 
made. Whether necessary or not, it is well known 
that all the energy and moral power of the Com- 
mander-in-chief was promptly put forth to silence 
murmurs and restore tranquillity. This is striking- 
ly shown by his address, delivered to the officers as- 
sembled on the 15th March, 1783. At this meet- 
ing General Gates presided, and the resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted on the occasion 
justified the confidence ‘hat had been reposed in 
the most brave, chivalrous, hgh-toned, and de- 
voted band of men, who ever drew swords ina 
common cause. The sixih resolution is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Resolved. unanimously, That the officers ofthe American 
army view with abhorrence, and reject with disdain, the tufa- 
mous propositions contained in a late anonymous address to the 
officers of the army; and resent, with indignation, the secret at- 
tempts of some nnknown persons to collect the officers together 
in amanner totally subversive of all discipline and good order.” 

I have been thus particular for two reasons: first, 
because it is well to be refreshed in this history, so 
honorable to the cause, and to the distingui: hed ae- 
tors in that mighty drama; and secondiy to show 
that it is not in the nature of things, thatthe provi- 
sions of the resolution of March, 1783, adopted in 
the midst of this n’gh excitement aud intense soli- 
citude, could have escaped the notice of any of- 
ficer embraced in ils purview. 

Now, sir, I pause here to inquire of the honora- 
ble Senator who reported these bills, what are the 
rules of evidence which have guided the action of 
the committee in deciding upen applications of this 
characte:? 

{[Mr. Srurceon replied, that when the officer, or 
the heirs of the officer, proved satisfactorily, by 
parol, or record evidence, that the officer was re- 
duced by the arragement of 1780, or that he served 
to the close of the war, and the Government could 
not produce evidence of payment, the committee 
reported a bill.] 

On these grounds, then, the committee presume 
non-payment; and it is to this presumption that I 
object, as both dangerous and unjust. So extremely 
probable is it that all claims fouaded in right have 
been adjusted, and so fallible and uncertain, at 
best, is all human testimony, after a lapse of sixty 
years, that I believe every gentleman will concur 
with me in saying, that we ought to require the 
cause of this long delay, especially when the claim- 
ant relics upon parol evidence, to be established by 
‘testimony c'ear, explicit, and satisfactory, and this 
without any reference to the peculiar and unfortu- 
nate condition of the Government, in consequence 
of the ravages of the elements. 

To test more thoroughly the propriety of this 
presumplion, which the committee assume, at the 
threshold, in favor of the claimants, let us consi- 
der, for a moment, not what would be the legal, 
for they come here for the very reason that they 
are without law,) but what is the natural and com- 
mon sense pre:umption. 

The first point to be noticed is, that ample provi- 
sion was made, and the most convenient mode 
a¢op'ed, for the adjvsiment of the claims, under 
the resolution of March 22, 1783. At the close of 
the war, they were settled as the monthly pay of 
the officers was settied, and usually in the same 
account. The paymaster general was authorized 
and direc’ed to adjust them by issuing ceitifica’es, 
which were to bear interest of six perceat. Bat, 
more than this: commissioners were appointed to 
go into the several States, and to give public nolice 
of the times and places of their sitting, and the 
districts within which they settled accounts; 
and it was supposed that certificates were 
universally granted in 1784, Why should 
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Senate. 
it not have been so? ‘They were te dy 


upoa application, and the production of ihe regui- 
site evidence—not ready at an uncertain time, and 
ai remote points, but brought, as it were, to their 
very doors, and with public not ce. Thai any offi- 
cer within the limits of the United States, aad in 
the possession of his faculties, could have been 
ignorant of the provisions of the resolution of 1783, 
and his rights accruing under it, no man ean be so 
credu. us as to believe. Whenever there bas been 
any act.on upon pensions and kindred subjects in 
latter times, how longa period has elapsed before 
that action, whether favorable or unfavorabie, has 
reached the dwelling of every survivor of that no- 
ble band? The commissioners to whom I have 
before referred, were furnished with the record evi- 
dence, and all the necessary papers relating io the 
lines ef the several States to which they were re- 
spectively assigned. Further than this: to bring 
the matter toa close, and stimulate the officers, 
who still had unsettled claims, to a speedy adjust- 
ment, a resolution was passed by Congress deciar- 
ing that all claims -not presented before August 1, 
1786, should be forever barred. But this is not 
all: upon the supposition that here and there an 
honest claimant might, by some casualty, have 
been-precluded from obtaining his r.ghts, in July, 
1787, another term of one year was given for their 
presentation; and on the 27th March, 1792, an act 
was passed suspending the operation of the limita- 
lion acts for two years. Under this ex'ension, re- 
maining claims, or such as were presented, were 
adjasted at the Treasury Department by what was 
thea termed certiticates of registered debt. Is it 
within the bounds of probabiliiy—nay, is it pos- 
sible—that any claims should have been withheld, 
after this period, if they were ever intended to be en- 
forced? It is to be recollected, that during this 
eleven years, it Was not as it unfortunately now is, 
There was not only the recoid evidence, but there 
were hosts of living witnesses to supply any defi- 
ciency, both among the cflicers with whem the 
claimants served, and the soldiers whom they coui- 
manded. Men engaged in the same noble cause, 
and serving in the same camp, were no strangers 
to each other. Never, perhaps, was there a band 
united by such ties o! affection, and confidence, 
and intimacy. The links that bound men together 
then, exist notnow. Their close relations and 
friendships were of a character which, perhaps, 
from our very natures, can only be formed and 
established amid the mutual dangers and privations 
of acamp, where, as in this case, Pgenius and honor 
and unshaken valor, were pledged to the support of 
a nation’s rights. Every important fact, and eve- 
ry incident of the eventful struggle through which 
they had just passed, must have been fresh and 
vivid in the recollection of all. Nothing could 
have been involved in doubt. Nothing need have 
been left to presumpzion. 

Thus far in my argumentI have not adverted 
particularly to the unfortunate and unprotected 
condition of the Government, in consequence of the 
destruction of that documentary evidence, which, 
forty years ago, might have been readily and tri- 
umphanily appealed to, to refute these claims. To 
show the extent of this loss, I read an extract from 
a letter of the Third Auditor, dated January 21, 
1840, in answer to certain inquiries as to the mode 
of settlement, and the evidence of payment of the 
seven years, half pay, under the resolution of Au- 
gust 24, 1780. 


“The claims for the seven years’ half pay cuarantied by the 
resolution of Congress ofthe 24th August, 1750, never wore ad 
justed by the Paymaster General and Commissioner of Army 
Accounts, nor by the accountant of the War Department, the 
records of whose offices now form a part of the records of this 
office—that is, all that were eaved from the burning of the War 
Office shortly after the removal of the Gove rnment to ma 
ton, and the burning of the public buildings in August, in 1814. 
I mention this in order thet it oy be seen that the facts which 
I shall state in my report on the foregoing inqtiries, have been 
derived from other sources than the recerds of this office. 
Having mace this explanation, | have to state ta reapect w the 
first branch of the first of the oe that Linfer 
from a report, made to the House of Representatives of the 
United States by the Secretary of War, under date of the 2ist of 
February, 1798. (See vol. Ciaims, American Siate Papera, pase 
70, doc. No. 35) thar there was at that time on file inthe War 
Department lists of the names of the officers, and the sums paid 
their widows and —s which had been furnished by the se- 
vera! States to the old Congress or the present Governmeni, of 
payment made by the States under that clause of the resolution 
of Congress of the 24th August, 1780, which recommended to 
the States to make provision for paying, va account of ike Vai, 
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ted States, the seven years’ half pay granted by said resolution. 
The lists or returns so made by the States have, it is supposed, 
been lost by the burning of the War office soon after the remo- 
val of the Government to Washington, or by the subsequent 
burning ofthe public buildings in August, 1514.” 

Thos it is manifest that with regard to one class 
of these claims—those for seven years’ half pay— 
the Government is whelly unprotected, the evi- 
dence of payment having been destroyed, among 
other archives, by fire. In this state of things, 
what is there to prevent all the claims em- 
braced in the resolution of August 24, 1780, 
from being again breught forward, and prosecuted 
with success under the rule adopted by the coin- 
mittee? With regard to the commutation claims, 
the Government is hardly in a better condition; for 
although there is evidence as to who were paid,there 
islittle satisfactory evidence to show who were enti- 
ltedto be paid; for we are informed by Mr. Gallatin 
as early as December, 1810, that ‘the original 
muster rolls aad pay rolls of the Revolutionary 
army, together with the personal settlements of pay- 
masters and pay-agents, were, with a few excep- 
tions, destroyed by fire, for which reason, it is not 
perceived how it would be practicable, as it relates 
both to the sum which might have been originally 
due, and to the partial payments which may have 
been made, to devise efficient guards and checks, 
in case of the removal of the statute of limitations, 
as to unsettled claims for personal services ren- 
dered in the army of the United States during the 
Revolationary war.” If those pay rolls and muster 
rolls were now in existence, the Senate would not 
have been troubled with the remarks which I have 
thought it my duty to submit, because the claims 
would never have been here. With regard to 
suspending the operation of the limitation acts, 
subsequently to 1794, there seems to have been 
but one sentiment, and that pervades all the Exe- 
cutive and Congressional document's at that early 
day, when the whole matter was perfectly under- 
stood. 

I take the liberty to refer to a very clear and 
satisfactory report upon the subject, made by Mr. 
Dwight Foster {rem the Committee on Claims, and 
communicated to the House of Representatives, 
Febraary 24, 1797. After giving a succint history 
of the legislation upon the subject, the commitiee 
say: 

“Tt was essential to the public administration that the extent 
of just demands upon the Government should be, within a rea- 
sonable period, definitely ascertained. It was essential to pub- 
lic safety and to right,in relation to the whole community, 
that all unsettled claims should be made known within a ume 
when there were yet meansof proper investigation, and after 
which the public responsibility should terminate, and the pos- 
sibility of charging the Government by collusive and fictitiens 
contracts should be atan end. The justice as well as policy 
of acts of limitation, under such circumstances, cannot be 
doubted. The situation of no country ever presented a more 
ciear necessity for, or a more competent justification of, pre- 
cautions of that nature. And all the reasons for adopting them 
e@perate to recommend unusual caution in departing from them, 
with the additional! force of this circumstance, that the subse- 


quent lapse of time has increased the difficulties of a due ex- 
amination.” 


If, in 1797, before any of your records were de- 
stroyed, “unusual caution,was considered necessary, 
because the “lapse of time had increased the diffi- 
culties of adue examination,” what vigilance is 
demanded at our bands in 1840, with a large por- 
tion of your Revolutionary archives lost forever, 
and those which remain broken and unsatisfactory?* 

We have nothing to do with the value of these 
certificates, which from time to tinfe were received 
in payment by the officers. It is notorious that 
they were comparatively without value in the 
hands of the original holders; but this argument, if 
good for any thing, is good for the whole, and would 
demand a general law for the repayment of all the 
claims. . 

This subject was elaborately and satisfactorily 
discussed in speeches and reports at the Ist ses- 
sion, 2lst Congress, when provision was made 
for those officers who were entitled to half pay for 
life, under the resolution of 1780, and for the non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, who enlisted 
for and served to the close of the war. That dis- 








“Extract from the reportof the Accountant of the War De- 
partment, tothe Secretary of War, dated 6th of Februry, 1801. 

The Accountant of the War Department reports, agreeably to 
the uest of nr tonto’ tad ar, in conformity with the 
resolution of the House of Representatives, of the 2d February, 
1801, as far as relatesto loss asceriained in his office, in the 
heuse occupied by the War Department, Teal the. by fire one 
phe evenipg of the Sth November, 1800. That the papers de- 
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cussion is far from affording support to this presump- 
tion, which has more recently toond tavor in both 
Houses of Congress. I cast no censure upon the heirs 
of Revolutionary officers whose claims are multiply- 
ing here to such an alarming exten'. ‘They un- 
doubtedly come with an honest belicf that they are 
prosecuting equitable claims. They are not ap- 
prised of the facts with which it is our duty to be 
acquainted; and they are calied upon and urged 
forward by unscrupulous agen's, who have had ac- 
cess to your Deperiments and unders'and the ma- 
tilated state of your records—agents, some of whom, 
I have reason to believe, first plunder the Govern- 
ment, and then plunder the heir. I well recollect, 
in the year 1833 or 1834, while passing some time 
at the house of a Revolutionary cfficer, to have 
been present when a letter was handed to him, 
which excited, manifestly, in his mind, no Jittle as- 
tonishment: it was addressed to “Lieut. , or 
his heirs or legal represen'atives,” &c. The title 
was one which he had earned from the ranks, but 
with which he had not for many years been sa- 
luted. He broke the seal, and found that it was 
from one of these gentlemen agents, who informed 
him that he was entitled to commutation, and that 
he would undertake to procure it for him for the 
moderate compensation of twenty-five per cent. on 
the amount that should be obtained. “I (said the 
venerable man) know more about that matier ihan 
the writer of thisletter. I received a certificate for 
my commutation and receipted for it—it was com- 
paratively valueless to me, because my necessities 
compelled me to part with it for a trifle;” and he 
then adverted to the annuity which he was receiv- 
ing under the act of 1828, and which he regarded 
as payment for what he should have received in 
1784 incash. I perfectly remember the opinion 
which he expressed at that time, that every officer 
who was entilled to the commutation and ever in- 
tended to avail himself of i', was sett!ed with be- 
fore 1794. 

Much light has been thrown upon this subject, 
by records obtained from abroad, within the last 
few years; and a gentleman abundantly competent 
to the task, to whom I am indebted for very inte- 
resting and important information, (Hon. Hiland 
Hail, of Vermont,) has given to the Virg nia 
claims of this character a patient and thorongh in- 
vestigation; and the remarkable result is, that he is 
now able to show, by decumentary and other evi- 
dence, that not one of the twenty-nine cases from 
that State, provided for by acts of Congres:, since 
1828, have any good foundation.{ The truth is, 
these claims from Virginia are like cla ms from 
other sections of the country—groundless. 

So much for my general views upon this sub- 
ject of commutation and seven years’ half pay. 

If I do not greatly err, these considerations, di- 
rected against the whole class, so far from beipg 
weakened, will be fortified, by a careful examina- 
tion of every individual claim now pending in both 


stroyed were those only which had been lodged in the 3d story of 
the bilding, and consisted as follows, viz: 
Relating to the Accounts of the Old Army. - 

Several cases cuntaining muster and pay rolls, others con- 
taining accounts and vouchers of sundry Pay-Masters and 
Agents for paying troops, and one case containing individual 
settlements, made by the late Paymaster General and Com- 
missioner of Army Accounts. ; 

These papers could only be of use in the examination of 
claims, for services prior to the establishment of the present 
Government, which, if not already settled, are all barred and 
foreclosed, by acts of limitation. The loss will therefore not 
materially affect the unsettled account of the United States. 

DrepaRTMENT OF War, 
Accountant’s Office, October 27, 1814. 

Sir: In compliance with the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the 24th inst. this day transmitted to me from 
your office, directing the Secretaries of the several Depart- 
ments, and the Postmaster General, to communicate to the 
House such information as may be in their power, in relation to 
the destruction of official books and papers in their respective 
Departments, in consequence of the incursions of the enemy in 
the month of August, 1514, &c. Ihave the honor to state, that 
the books and papers belonging to this office were removed at 
the time above mentioned, and are now ina state of safety, ex- 
cep'ing a part of the papers and army accounts appertaining to 
the Revolutionary war, which had been saved from the flames, 
on the burning of the house occupied by the War Department 
in 1800. When the books and papers of this office were re- 
moved, as before mentioned, it Was not practicable to obtain 
conveyance forall; it was, therefore, determined to leave the 
old papers aed army accounts, as the loss of those (if any logs 
should happen) would be attended with less inconvenience than 
of any other papers. 

They were in the fire proof room of the office, at the time of 
the incursion of the enemy, and when she building was burnt, 
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Houses of Congress. I will examine, in as little 
tyme as possible, those which are the special order 
on the present occasion. 

The first case is that of the heir of Captain Wil- 
liam Williams, to which there are several objec- 
tions; but I have troubled the Senate so long, that I 
ought in each case to notice but one or two, which 
to my mind are conclusive. It is hardly 
necessary for me to repeat that, in al] these 
cases, after this lapse of time, («ixty years,) I re- 
gard a satisfactory explanation of the delay as the 
first step to be taken by the applicants. This the 
petitioner has fa:led to furnish; but the Third Au- 
dior has, to my mind, done it in a most Satisfactory 
manner. In his letter of February 17, 1838, ad- 
dressed to my friend, the late lamented Judge 
White, he says: 

“It now appearing, from the petition and commission granted 
by Congress, under date of the 13th July, 1779, that Captain 
William Williams was an officer ‘in the corps of invalids,’ the 
records in relation to that corps have been examined, and it is 
found that certificates were issued in favor of Captain William 
Williams, for his pay, to the 4th of November, 1783, (the end 
of the war;) but none appear to have been then issued for his 
commutation, which cannot be accounted for, as the Colonel 
and several other officers of the corps received theirs, unless he 
declined receiving them, with a view of having his name placed 
on the invalid roll,*under the resolves of Congress of the 7th 
June, 17-5. This latter course seems to have been pursued by 
Captain Leonard Cooper, who served as an officerof said corps 
to the end of the war, and was paid to the same period that Cap. 
tain Williams was paid—say 4th November, 1783.’ 

Now, sir, that Capt. Williams was entitled to 
five years’ fall pay, or to be placed upon the jnva- 
lid roll under the resolution of 1785, I entertain no 
doubt; but which, at that period of his life, unem- 
barrassed in his circumstances, would he, as a dis- 
creet and sensible man, have selected? Precisely 
that which was chosen by Captain Cooper, and un- 
doubiedly by himself. Prior to 1789, there is no 
record evidence to show who were placed upon the 
pension re!l, ani I infer, from the papers, that 
Capt. Williams died prior to that period. Hence, 
sir,.the presentation of this claim—the want of re- 
cords. Captain Williams received his certificate 
fur his pay in November, 1783, as the other officers 
of the regiment did, who a'so received at the same 
time their commutation. Why did he not receive 
his? Why has his commutation claim slum)ered 
through fifty years, but for the reason that, like his 
companion, Capt. Cooper, he chose to be placed 
upon the invalid roll. All I have to say is, that 
the inference of the Auditor is natural and sensi- 
ble, and there is no altempt to explain or rebut it. 

The next claim in order is that of the heirs of 
Dr. Jchn Ramsey, and is for the seven years’ 
half pay promised under the resulve of Congress of 
August 24, 1780. 

It would be easy to show, by the construction of 
the half-pay resolutions of October 3 and 21, 1780, 
that he was not entitled; but I preter to answer this 
application by reading a report on a bill for the re- 
lief of Surgeon David Gould, made July 5, 1790; 
for I cannot believe that we have gained any spe- 


cial wisdom in this matter during the fifly years 

that have intervened: 

2d Sess. lst Congress—Report of the committee on the bill— 
David Gould, July 5, 1790. 

“The committee appointed to consider the ‘bill to satisfy the 
claim of the representatives of David Gould, deceased, 
against the United States,’ report: 

“That the resolution of Congress of May 15, 1778, granting 
half-pay for seven years to military officers commissioned by 
Congress, and the resolution of August, 1780, extending the pre. 
ceding resolution to widows and orphan children of such mili- 
tary officers as shall die in the service, do not include the hos, 


they remained uninjured by the flames. But the room havin§ 
been entered by some persons soon after the building was de 
stroyed, the papers were deranged, and many of them un- 
donbtedly destroyed or carried away at that time; but it is not 
p ssible to identify those which may have been thus destroyed. 
When the public papers were brought back to the city of 
Washington, the remainder of those papers (by far the larger 
part of the whole) were removed to the House now occupied 
asthe Accountant’s Office. 

tis not probable that the loss of those papers can have any 
effect in the adjustment of the unsettled accounts of the United 
States, as the claims (if any) which might arise under them, 
have been barred by act of limitation. 

With very great respect, 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
TOBIAS LEAR. 

The Hon. Secretary or Wan. 


{At this point, several cases were introduced, where large 
sums had been paid by the Government, under special acts of 
Congreas, and in which incontestable record evidence was stated 
to show that they were without foundation, either in law o 
equity; but, as those and many more similar cases are present 
in the able and elaborate report of Mr. Hall, published i 
the debate, (House Doc, No, 436,) that is respecifully ret¥g 
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ital departments of the army, nor the widows and orphans of 
that description of officers. And as the grant in this bill ap. 
ars to be founded on those resolutions, the committee are of 
opinion, that to agree to this bill would be implicitly acknow- 
jedging a Claim not founded in contract, and, by its precedents, 
might open the door for numerous applications for gratuities 
not stipulated by the resolves of Congress. Therefore that the 
pill ought to be disagreed to in Senate.” ; 

This report, as appears by the journal, was 
adopted by the Senate without a division. 

I am sure I might well enough rest the objections 
to the claim of the heirs of Dr. Ramsey here; but 
1 will now show that if “ the hospita! departments” 
were embraced in the provisions of the resolution 
of 1780, Dr. Ramsey was not of the number in- 
cluded. Ina letter of April 24, 1840, the Third 
Auditor says: 

“Since writing to you yesterday, I have had reference to a 
jist of payments made by the State of Virginia, to the officers 
of her State line and navy, (which list is on file in the Pension 
Office,) and I find therefrom that John Rumsey was se'tled 
with on the 4th of July, 1783, asa Surgeon in the State line. 
It consequently follows that his widow was not entitled to the 
seven years’ half pay granted by the resolution of Congress of 
the 24th August, 1780, to the widows and children of such offi- 
cers of the Continental army as should die in the service.” 


Comment ts unnecessary, When, as ia this case, 
the claim is doubly refuted. 

The next bill is that for the reliéf of the heirs of 
Dr. Frederick Seigie. They claim, as in the pre- 
ceding case, seven years, half pay. The general 
objection stated in the case of Dr. Gould in 1790, 
obtains equally here. But I desire to notice one or 
two things in the printed report before me. After 
stating the general grounds of the claim, the com- 
miltee adduce certain testimony, and they say: 

“Ist. A certified copy of papers filed in the Executive De- 
partment of Virginia, at Richmond, showing that it was proved 
in Frederick county court, in August, 174, by a certificate of 
General Muhlenburg, that Frederick Seigle was Surgeon to 
the 8th Virginia regiment, and died in servive; also, the certifi- 
cate of Captain Thomas Barry, .of the same regiment, to the 
same facts, dated March 29, 1797.” 

Sir, if I had no other ground for doubt, this first 
item of evidence would be sufficient to induce me 
to call for a full and satisfaciory explanation. For 
what purpose was this testimony taken in 
1784, but to establish this claim of Dr. Seigle to 
the seven years’ half pay? And if taken for that 
purpose, why was it not successful? Again: the 
commitiee have, amorg the items of their testimony, 
the following: 

“5th. A letter from the Third Avditor of the Treasury, show- 
ing thatthe seven years’ haif pay promised to the widow and 
orphans has not been paid, in the case of Dr. Seigle, by the 
United States.” bac 

Now, Mr. President, notice if you please what 
the Third Auditor does say; and [ introduce it, not 
io meet this fifth item of testimony, but to show the 
reason why the testimony set forth in the first item 
taken in the Frederick county court cannot be avail- 
ing. Inhis letter of the 17th January, 1837, ad- 
dressedto the chairman of the Commitiee on Re- 
volutionary claims, the Third Auditor says: 

“In reply, I have to state that I have Carefully examined all 
the records in this office, including such of the original muster 
rols of the eighth Virginia regiment, as have been preserved, 
without finding any evidence that Dr. Frederick Seigle rendered 
any service in that regiment as a surgeon. I have also ex- 
amined registers of payments on file in the pension office made 
by the State of Virginiato her Continental and State lines; but 
the name of Dr. Seigle does not appear on either of them. 
There is, therefore, no record evidence here either of the ser- 
vices or death of Dr. Seigle.’’ 

This is theletter of the Auditor referred to in the 

fifth item of testimony above cited; and I must be 
p:rmitied to say, that it appears to me not to have 
been set forth in all fairness; but it shows one thing 
very clearly—the reason why this evidence taken in 
Frederick court, in 1784, was not deemed suffi- 
cient; but of this there is still more evidencein the 
lever of the Auditor, under date of January 31, 
1837, in the following words: 
_ “I have the honor to state, in reply to your letter of the 30th 
instant, that it appears from the records in this office, that Cor- 
nelius Baldwin was a Surgeon in the eighth Virginia regiment, 
from the 20th of May,1777._ There are no rolls of the eighth 
regiment on file in this office, subsequent to December, 1779, 
up to which ume Dr. Baldwin appears to have been the sur- 
geon of that regiment. Dr. Baldwin served tothe end of the 
war, and received commutation, but the final settlement that 
was made with him does not show what regiment he was at- 
tached to when the war closed. The presumption, however, 
is, that he continued in theeighth regiment. The records do 
not show any other other surgeon to have belonged to that regi- 
ment atany time during the war.” 

A bill for the relief of Ensign James McCrory, 
of the 9th regiment North Carolina line, for com- 
mutation. 

I have examined the papers in vain to 
find any satisfactory evidence that he was entitled 


under the resolves of 1780 and 1783. The only 
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documentary evidence of his ever having been a 
continen‘al officer, is furnished by the certificate of 
the Secretary of State of North Carolina, showirg 
that he was appointed Ensign in the 9th regiment 
May 2d,1777,and omitted from the roll of the regi- 
ment in January, 1778. The natural inference 
from this fact would be, that he left the service by 
resignation at that time. The. explanation which 
he himself gives of his leaving the service is, that 
when the nine North Carolina regiments were re- 
duced to three, he became a supernumerary. iris 
was in the fall of 1778; and if he did become a su- 
pernumerary at that time, his claim is clearly un- 
founded, as none who left the service prior to the 
reduction of the army under the provisions of the 
resoluuonsof October, 1780, were entitied to that 
provision. The parol testimony, taken in 1820, 
and on which McCrory seems to have obtained 
his land allowance from North Carolina, appears 
insufficient to show a continuance of his service to 
the end of the war in the continental line. A por- 
tion of it is sta'ed to have been in the nine months’ 
service; the residue was probably in the milvia. 
Experience has shown thai little reliance is to be 
p/aced on parol testimony, taken forty years after 
the alleged service, especially when it is contra- 
dicted by the fact of the dropping of the name of 
the officer from tXe roll of the army long before the 
close of the war. It will be observed in this case 
that the claimant relies solely upon parol evidence, 
which is coniradicted by documentary evidence, 
and that no reason whatever is assigned for the 
ong delay. 

The only remaining case to be considered on the 
present occasion, is that of the representatives of 
John Jordan, and I have only examined the papers 
so far as to asceriain, that he was a Captain in the 
corps of artillery artificers; because it appears 
from decisions as early as 1785, that the ancestor 
was not embraced in the provisions of what are 
familiarly denominated the commutation resolu- 
tions. The petition of Captain John Jordan was 
early referred to the commissioner for settling ar- 
my accounts, and om the 9:h of August, 1785, the 
commistioner reported, ‘“That there are no exist- 
ing resolutions of Congress, in his opinion, on 
which the petitioner can found a claim of thecom- 
mutation, in lieu of the half pay for life, and 
therefore, if such a grant should be made, it will 
be necessary wo ad -pt anew principle respecting 
the corps of artifice’s.” An appeal, it seems, was 
taken from the commissioner to Congress, and on 
the 19th of October, 1785, a committee of the 
House of Representatives made a report confirm- 
ing the decision ot the commissioner. They de- 
clare, in the conelusion of their report, ‘That the 
officers in the late corps of artificers, in the service 
of the United States, are not entitled to half pay, 
or to commutation of half pay.” 

In 1788 the Secretary of the Department of War 
declares, “That this decision respecting artificers, 
was contormable to the several resolves of Con- 
gress, respecting the objects of the half pay.” 

In 1790, the subject was brought to the notice of 
General Knox, then Secretary of War, and on the 
19th of March, in that year, he communicated a 
letier to the Hlouse of Representatives, in which he 
refers to the report of the Committee of the House, 
before adverted to, and says: ‘“‘That the said deci- 
sion appears (0 the Secretary of War to have been 
conformable to the several previous resolves of 
Congress, rela'ive to the object of half pay; and 
that the same ought to be final’ ‘That among the 
eighty-six bills passed since 1828, a precedent may 
be found for each of the cases we have now con- 
sidered, there is little doub!; but I trust the Senate 
wiil net deliberately reverse, in favor of represent- 
atives, decisions thus solemnly made, and again 
and again affirmed nearly sixty years since against 
the ancestor. ; 

If any apology be necessary for the time I have 
occupied, it will be found in the importance ef the 
question, beth to the Government and the claim- 
ants, and in the fact that, at the last session, thirty- 
six claims of this character obtained favorable re- 
ports in the two Houses of Congress, but having 
received no final decision, will come up again be- 
fore the adjournment to demand at least one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars from your Treasu- 
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ry. I thank Senators for the patient attention with 
which they have listened to me upon a sabject 
hitherto regarded with so much indifference, and I 
am the mcre gratified, because I cannot but regard 
the diligence and care given to the various reports 
made to this body during the present session, how- 
ever unimportant in the amount involved, as a new 
era in the history of our private legis!ation; an era 
from which, as I trust, is to commence a system of 
jast, but rigid economy. No men discourse so 
elaborately of extravagance and profusion as the 
members of the two Houses of Congress, and yet, 
as every intelligent citizen knows, the very thing 
comp'ained of has its origin in this Capitol. 
Whether the event wil! show that I have been able, 
on this occasion, to contribute any thing in the way 
of arresting an increasing and unwarrantable drain 
upen the Treasury, is perhaps doubtful; but no re- 
sult can deprive me of the consciousness of having 
discharged a duty due to the honest and tax paying 
people who sent me here. 


LA A TL TERS ee 
SPEECH OF MR. CLIFFORD, 
OF MAINE, 

In the House of Representatives, April 24, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole, on the General Ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CLIFFORD desired to make a few remarks 
chiefly in reply to what had been said by others, 
and consequently not immediately applicable to the 
subject betore the committee. He then spoke in 
substance as follows: It would have beer more 
gratifying to me, if this debate had been confined 
to the usual range of parliamentary discussion, 
embracing the various propositions contained in 
the bill under consideration, and excluding a great 
variety of party topics that have been introduced, 
well ca'culated to protract the session, and delay 
the public business, without producing any corre- 
sponding benefit. The history of this session alone 
is amply sufficient to satisfy every reflecting mind, 
that there must be some limitation te debate in a 
deliberative body, so numerous as the House of Re- 
presentatives, to facilitate the progress of business, 
and to preserve order and decorum among its 
members; and that the only practicable mode of 
doing this, is by a careful observance of the rules 
of the House, which should always be enforced, 
when occasion requires, to promote these desirable 
objects. These remarks are not made in any spirit 
of complaint towards the Chair, for it is not an- 
known to me that every effort to restrain irregular 
debate has been met from certain quarters with a 
determined resistance ora chilling support, and 
the best reason I have heard assigned for it, is 
the one given by the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Wise, that “ latitude in debate is the life 
of the Opposition;” and if se, no one can feel 
less inclined than myself, especially after 
that frank avowal, to incur the charge of at- 
tempting or desiring to destroy the vital princi- 
ple of a great and powerful party. If latitude 
in debate is desired, so let it be, with this under- 
standing, that those who seek to introduce it shall 
have the responsibility. If the Democratic party 
eannot stand upon a full discussion, let it fall; but 
it cannot be expected that the discussion will be 
confined to one side. It is not my habit to 
wander from the question, unless it becomes ne- 
cessary to do so as a matter of defence. If any 
apology is necessary on the present occasion, it 
will be found in the remarks of the genfleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. SattsonstaLt,] who 
went into an extended and ingenious argument, 
and, as I thought at the time, in defence of the 
Hartford Convention and of the priociples and mea- 
sures of the Federal party. Be that as it may, he 
now disclaims having done so. If his expla- 
nation isnot now misapprehended, he then said, as a 
matter of expediency, he would not attempt their 
defence, though he admits that he participated in 
the proceedings which laid the foundation for the 


convention. His precise language is of no im- 
portance. I cheerfully accept the explanation. 


But, in other respects, I cannot be mistaken. 
The gentleman himself will not deny that he 
assured the House and the country that the 
members of that convention had been censured 
upjustly; that, during an angry contest for certain 
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great constitutional principles, their designs had 
been misunderstood, and that their motives had 
been misrepresented, and that he repudiated the 
idea that the Federal party ever contemplated 
the dissolution of the Union. He seems to think 
it unkind on the part of his colleague to rake 
up these old affairs, and says he has scarcely 
thought of them for the last twenty years, which, 
to say the least of it, is a little remarkable; for if | 
am tot greatly deceived, he has been intima'ely 
connected with the Federal party in Massachusetts 
from 1813 to the present time, advocating the same 
principles, and maintaining the same political 
associations. By the way of remembrance, in the 
course of my remarks, I will endeavor to refresh 
his recollection upon certain matters of history, 
which, to my mind, afford the most conclusive 
evidence that certain leaders of that party, during 
the last war with Great Britain, and for several 
years prior, covering the period from 1800 to the 
treaty of peacein 1814, were guilty of unceasing 
efforts to excite the people of New England to open 
rebellion and resistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and actually plotted a dissolution of the 
Union and the establishment of a Northern con- 
federacy under the auspices of British protection; 
and that in all this they were actuated by that 
inordinate thirst for power and inveterate hatred 
of free principles, which are the essential elements 
of Federalism itself. But as I propose to speak of 
the principles and measures of the two great poli- 
litical parties which have existed in this country 
f om the foundation of the Government to the pre- 
sent time, and which, from the very nature of our 
institutions and the stracture of the social order 
itsell, it is reasonable to believe, will ever continue 
to exist, at least till “the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together,” I will touch upon those matters 
in the order of events in which they occurred. The 
first organization of parties took place during the 
latter part of General Washington’s adminis- 
traiion, who had been twice elected to the Chief 
Magistracy of the nation by the spont.neous 
and unanimous suffrages of the people, and, in 
spite of the radical and irreconcileable differences of 
opinion, which are known to have existed among 
the leading minds of that eventful period, con- 
tinued to enjoy, to the very close of his last term, 
the uninterrupied confidence of a!l classes of men. 
In their origin, these differences of opinion in- 
volved nearly opposite views as to the model and 
form of Government which the exigencies of the 
time demanded, with reference to its operation up- 
on the frame and structure of society, and its ten- 
dency to promote the individual happiness and 
prosperity of the people, and, at the same time, to 
afford sufficient strength and efficiency to insure 
domestic tranquillity, and to previde for the com- 
mon defence. The natural tendency ef these con- 
flicting views, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, led their respective adherents to widely dif- 
ferent rules of interpretation of the instrument il- 
self, in the applicauon of it to the purposes for 
which it had been formed. This gave rise to party 
organization, which, with slight modifications and 
occasional interruptions, has continued to this day. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that there was any 
want of patriotic feeling, or of upright intention, in 
the conduct of any member of the convention that 
framed the Constitution; and candor will oblige me 
to admit, that it is by no means certain that much 
of the distrust of the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, which all must admit was evinced 
in that assembly by a portion of its most efficient 
members, may not be traced to causes long sinee 
removed by the light of experience, and yet while 
they existed, affording at least strong palliatiun for 
the misconceptions which they occasioned. How- 
ever this may be, it is. nevertheless true, that the 
master spiritand father of Federalism, Alexander 
Hamilton,was strongly inclined to the British system 
of Government, and indeed its open advocate for rea- 
sons entirely consistent with the purity of motive 
which has usually been ascribed to him; for it has 
been said that he verily believed it “to form the 
best model the world ever produced;” and if so, 
no one will censure his motives, though I imagine 
few among us can be found, that dare vindicate 
his principles, however similar their own may be 
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in effect. He distrusted the capacity of the people 
for self-government, and believed in the necessity 
ofa strong Executive power to centiol what he 
called ‘the turbulence of Democracy;” and it was 
ihe Execative feature of the British system, above 
all others, that excited his admiration, as being 
above the reach of improvement, Observe his re- 
marks: 

“See the excellence of the British Executive: he is placed 
above temptation. Nothing short of such an Executive (a King) 
can be efficient. I confess the plan of Government which I 
propose is very cemute from the ivea ofthe people. Nothing 
buta permanent body [of lile legislators) can check the impru- 
dence of the Democracy. The people are turbulent and 
changing; they seldom judge or determine right; and, again, 
ali political communities ought to be divided into the few and 
the many; the first are the rich and well born, the other the 
masa of the people ” 


The same want of confidence in the sovereign 
voice of the people to institute and uphold the ma- 
chinery of Government through the medium of 
their constituted agents, is discoverable throughout 
his public career. It 1s impossible 'o misunder- 
stand the scope and bearing of his remarks against 
the weakness and instability of Republican institu- 
tions. Upon this point,as upon all others, he descanted 
with great freedum and boldness. He undertock 
to demonstrate from experience that their inevita- 
ble tendency would lead to anarchy and civil com- 
motion, from which he argued their inefficiency to 
promote the durable happiness and prosperity of a 
great and rising people. 

“T despair that any Republican form of Government can re- 
move the difficulties that Greece and Rome encountered. I 
have well considered the subject, and am well convinced that no 
amendment of the articies of confed2ration can answer the pur- 


poses of a good Government, se long as ths State Governments 
do in any shape exist.” , ‘ 

The more recent publication of his speech va- 
ries the language, but does not change the sense. 
He is made to say, thai— 

“This view of the suiject almoct led him to despair that 
a Republican Government could be established over so 
great an extent. He was sensible, at the same time, that 
it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his 
private opinion, he had no scruple in leclaring, supported as he 
was by so many of the wise aii the good, that the British Go- 
vernment was the best in the world, and that he doubted whe- 
ther any thing short of it would do in America. The House of 
Lords isa most noble institution. Having nothing to hope for 
by a change, and a sufficient interest, by means of their pro- 
perty, in being faithful to the national! interest, they form a per- 
manent barrier agatnst every pernicious innovation, whether at- 
tempted on the part of the Crown or of the Commons. No 
temporary Senate will have firmness enough to answer the 
purpose.” 


Deriving his opinions from the stady of the mo- 
narchies of Europe, and especially of England, 
where the voice of the people had been little consi- 
dered, and, consequently, was greatly underva- 
lued, he was thoroughly persuaded that nothing 
short of a President and Senate for life, or during 
good behavior, which, for all practical purposes, is 
the same thing, could ever obviate the defects, or, 
to any extent, supply the deficiencies which expe- 
rience had demonstrated to be inherent in the arti- 
cles of Confederation. His plan of Government, 
as it has been called, was the third in the order of 
time that was presented to the convention. It was 
on this occasion that he expressed his opiniens with 
so much freedom, as well as with masterly ability; 
and throughout his life he evinced one characteris- 
tic which does not belong to Federalism of modern 
date: he spurned disguise, and always evinced a 
willingness to preseni to his opponents a clear and 
distinct issue. He despised truckling and hypocri- 
sy, and neversought to change his name or con- 
ceal his principles. He was bitterly opposed to the 
State Governments, and he did not hesitate to 
avow that hostility on every suitable occasion. In 
speaking of the different propositions that had pre- 
ceded his own, he remarked “that the States, by 
either, will have the means to counteract the Ge- 
neral Government. They have their Siate judges 
and militia all combined to oppose a National Go- 
vernment.” 

“Either plan is, therefore, precarious. The Na- 
tional Government cannot long exist, when opposed 
by such a weighty rival.” While it is no part of 
my intention to derogate, in the slightest degree, 
from the merit of the honorable dead, I beg leave 
to say, what few will deny who have any regard to 
truth; that the sentiments so freely advanced by 
Hamilton are known to have been eniertained—in 
some instances, perhaps, with slight modifications— 
by very many of the leaders of the Federal party, 
at the period of the adoption of the Constitution; 
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and that they were openly acknowledged by the 
more honest and candid, wntil their defeat, in 18099 

in the elect.on of Mr. Jefferson. If there was any 
concealment of their disbelief in the Stability of a 
Republican form of Government, or of their want 
of confidence in the capacity of the people to gc- 
vern themselves, before that time, it is unknown to 
me. It was not unul it was ascertained that the 
views and feelings cf a great majority of the peo. 
ple were averse to such principles, and that those 
who entertained them would be exc!uded from an 

participation in*the public councils of the nation 
that the subterfuges and disguises of the present 
time began to be introduced. Examine the speech 
of Mr. Morris: it is no less explicit, and equally 
candid and free of disguise. ‘The second branch 
of the Legislaiure ought to be composed of men 
of great and established property—an aristocracy ! 
men who, from pride, suppoit permanency. To 
make them completely independent, (of the peo- 
ple,) they must be chosen for life. Such an aristo- 
cratic body would keep down the turbulence of 
Democracy.” 

Similar views were taken by Mr. Read, another 
distinguished Federalist in that convention. He 
maintained that a State Government is incompati- 
ble with a General Government, and the elder 
Adams, though not in the conventien, was subse. 
quentiy supported by that party for the Presidency, 
“by his being likely to unite the votes of New 
England, by his favor with the English party, from 
his speculative views concerning the British cons). 
tution;” and the remark has been frequently as. 
cribed to him, that it was the true policy of the 
common people to place the whole executive power 
in one man, though I have not been able to find 
the authority upon which the charge rests. The 
plan of Mr. Hamilton, to which I have adverted, 
will be found in the Madison Papers, recently pub- 
lished, from which I beg leave to read a few ex- 
trac's: 

“The Senate to consist of persons elected to serve during good 
behavior; theirelection to be made by electors, chosen for that 
purpose by the people.’’ 

“The supreme executive authority of the United States to be 
vested in a governor, to be elected to serve during good beha- 
vior; the election to be made by electors, chosen by the people 
in the election districts. The authority and functions of the ex- 


ecutive to be as follows: to have a negative on all Jaws about to 
be passed, and the execution of all laws passed.” 


ut itis useless to multiply extracts to prove 
what is very generally acknowledged by those 
who have taken the trouble to investigate, and 
have the honesty to admit, the truth, that very 
many of the old Federalists were openly in 
favor of a system of Government not very dif- 
ferent from that of the mother country, which, 
to use the language of the elder Adams, 
they regarded as “the most stupendous fabric of 
human wisdom.” In treating of the same subject, 
the late Matthew Carey remarks, “that the Federal 
party made every possible exertion to increase the 
energy and add to the authority of the General 
Government, and to endow it with powers at the 
expense of the State Governments and the people. 
Bearing strongly in mind the disorders and con- 
vulsions of some of the ili balanced Republics of 
Greece and Italy, their sole object of dread ap- 
peared to be the inroads of anarchy; and as man- 
kind too generally find it difficult to steer the mid- 
dle course, theic apprehensions of the Scylla of 
anarchy effectually biinded them to the Charyb- 
dis of despotism. Had they possessed a complete 
ascendency in the convention, itis possible they 
would have fallen into the opposite extreme to that 
which decided the tenor of the Constitution. This 
party was divided among themselves; a small, but 
very active, division were monarchisis, and utterly 
disbelieved in the efficacy or security ofa Re- 
publican form of Government, especially in a ter- 
ritory so extensive as that of the United States, 
embracing so numerous a population as were to 
be taken into the account at no distant period.” 

It is a well-known fact that needs no confirmation, 
that the present Constitution was more the result of 
compromise, induced by the exigencies of the 
country at the period of its formation, and dicta‘ed 
by a spirit of conciliation and conscientious obedi- 
ence to the will of the majority, which characte- 
rized the conduct of its framers at every s 
of their proceedings, than the exponent of “ke 
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yiews of either of the two parties that were 
represented in that convention. The mass of 
the people felt deeply the imperfections of 

the acucles of confederaton, and arden'ly 
wished for such alterations as would relieve them 
of the evils which they had experience.t in conse- 
quence of them; but there was a wide diversity of 
opin'on as to the character of the alterations ne- 
cessary to be made to attain that object. On the 
17th of September, 1787, the present draft was 
agreed to, and immediately transmitted to Congress 
“in a letier subser:bed by the President, in which 
jt was said to be the resalt of a sjirt of amity aad 
of that mutual deference and concession which the 
peculiarity of their p ‘litical situation rendered in- 
dispensable.” Immediately after iis publication it 
was submi'ted by Congress to the several! S:ates for 
ratification. It is necessary to glance at the dis- 
cussion that ensued, in order moie fully to compre- 
hend the aim and objects of partes, or the motive 
by which they were influenced at the time of its 
adoption. Itis true that many of the Republicans 
opposed it, not because they were averse to 
a mere perfect union of the States for 
criain specified purposes, to regulate the 
commerce of the country, and to irsure the com- 
mon defeace, bat because, in some respects, its in- 
ternal powers were more ample, and in others, less 
cauuously restricted, as they believed, than were 
consistent with the sovereignty of the States, or the 
liberty of the people. They were jealous of the 
extent of powe- conferred upon the Executive, as 
conceding tov much to the known partialities of 
their opponents, and they eriticized, with great se- 
verity, the ontission to provide a bill of rights for 
tne security of the citizen. It wes this last objee- 
tion that weighed so heavily on the mind of Mr. 
Jefferson, aud it is no discredit to the soundness of 
his judgment, that the good sense of the people so 
far appreciated his opinions, as to supply the defi- 
ciency. On this point Mr. Je#erson remarks: 

*Lapproved as much of the Constitution as most persons, 
and more of it was disapproved by my accuser than by me, 
and of its parts most vitally Republican. My objection to the 
Constitution wasthe want of a bill of rights—Colonel Hamiil- 
ton’s, that it Wanted a king anda house of lords. The sense of 
America has approved iy objection, and added the bill of 
rights, and not the king and lords.” 

Again, he denies that he was opposed to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, and says: 

“He wishes it paid to-morrow—Colone!l Hamilton never; but 
alwaysto remain in existence, for him to manage and corrupt 
the Legislatuse.”’ 

It is undeniably true, that some of the features 
of the instrament, which most excited the fears 
and jealousy of those that desired as far as possi- 
ble to preserve the authority of the States, afforded 
the strongest inducements to their opponents 
to espouse its adoption, which they did, for ihe rea- 
sons assigned, as well as from the conviction aris- 
ing from ihe fact, then made evident in the discus- 
sion that immediately followed its publication, that 
nh» nearer,approach to that system of naticnal pow- 
er to which all their efforts had been direcied with 
earnest solicitude, could ever receive the sanction 
of the mass of the people. The development of 
public seut.ment on this point was so clear, that 
the most barefaced advocates of monarchy yielded 
to the demonstrations of the vuice of the people, 
and advocated the adoption of the Cuonstitu- 
tion; and whatever may be thought of their mo- 
lives, it must be confessed they contribated to a 
It cannot be necessary or 

seful to pursue that branch of the inquiry furiher. 
My object is accomplished if I have said enough 
to draw aitention to the incipient causes which led 
to party division at the period of which I am speak- 
ing; and, if I am not mistaken, ali who have ex- 
amined the subject with the care which it deserves, 
will teel obliged to acknowledge that it too‘ its rise 
in a radical and theoretical difference of opinion 
as to the first principle of Government itself, with 
reference to its tendeacy to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of those for whose benefit it is insti- 
tated. Let that be as it may, of this I am certain, 
that ever since the adoption of the Constitution, it 
has been the policy o! the Fsd-ra! party to. obtain 
by constuction, in every shape aud form whieh ha- 
man ingenuily can sugerst, what they failed to se- 
oure after repeated attempts, by express grant. 

The vagrant power to incorporate, which has so 
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Opposition, ‘hough scarcely any two of them can 
agree upon its locality, was directly and solemaly 
refused a place in the Constitution. It was several 
times considered, in one jorm or another; but, as 
ofien as it was proposed, it was promptly voted 
down by a large majority of the States. The rea- 
sons assigned fur~the refusal were, that the people 
in certain portions of the Confederacy were averse 
to a Nat.onal Bank, and if the power to incorpo- 
rate should te recommended, it would ebviously 
include the right to charter a Bank, and that this 
would present an obstacle of a very dangerous 
character to the consummation of the general de- 
sign. ‘Thus it appears, at that carly day, the peo- 
ple of this country were fully apprised of the 
dangerous influences and alarming tendency of a 
corporate institution in the bosem of a free Repub- 
lic, to control its currency, and té mete out its fa- 
vors or ils Curses as self-interest might render most 
expedient to ils purpose. The people never dream- 
ed, during the di-cussion that ensued, that any such 
power would be found lurking in the provisions of 
the instrument they were calied upon to sanction 
by their suffrages. But no sooner was it adopted 
than the Federal party, tree to their original de- 
sign, claimed it by consiruction. The Democratic 
party denied it, and they deny it still. The oppo- 
nenis of this Administration, by whatever name 
they choose to cali themselves, affirm it. This was 
the great point of division when pariy organiza- 
tion, in its more extended sense, took place at the 
close of Gen. Washington’s administration with 
reference to the selection of his successor. 

The objects of parues underwent no change, but 
the system of operation was necessarily varied 
to the altered circumstances wilh which they were 
surr: unded; all acquiesced ia the new Constiution, 
but their principles remained the same as before 
its adoption. It now became necessary to fix ils 
interpretation. Here they divided. The one 
party desired to confine i's application to the spe- 
cified objects for which it had been created; the 
other was equally solicitous to extend ils provisions 
by implication, to embrace the objects which they be- 
lieved ought to have been incladed among its enume- 
rated powers. The os'ensible object of the latter,so far 
as any avewal of their intention was made, was to 
include the power lo incorporate, with the view to 
the establishment of a National Bank. This bas 
been a favorite object with the anti:.Democratic 
pariy at every stage of our hisiery, and through all 
the disguises of names and principles which have 
marked its career of wickedness and folly; and if I 
am not greatly deceived in the signs of the times, it 
is one of the leading motives to the desperate strug- 
gle for power and place now being made bya 
gieat and powerful party, under the assumed name 
of Whigs. Oathe 1l4th of December, 1790, the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to Congress 
aletier, accompanying his report of a planofa 
National Bank. The report is full and elabe- 
rate, but I will not weary attealion by reading 
more than a single passage: ‘It is to be 
considered that such a bank is not a mere matter of 
private property, but.a poliiical machine of the 
greatest importance to the State.’? It is manifest 
hat ine author of that paper looked upon a bank 
as the natural ally of the Execntive, and as a va- 
juable and necessary appendage of national poxer, 
calculated to give streugth and vizor to the Federal 
Administration, in all is internal operations and 
machinery. Undoubtedly it might be so, while its 
favor was conciliated, and the wishes of its owners 
and managers consaited. The principle of seif 
interest would dictate so much ef patriotism, and 
no more. The reason, however, that prompted its 
recommendation, ws founded upon the expecta- 
tion of its alliance with the Government. But ex- 
perience has shown, beyond contreversy, that, 
while such an ins itution may become a political 
machine, to sus'ain an administration of its choice, 
it is Ro less powerful in opposition to one that may 
incur its displeasure. That, in cither event, it will 
be a political machine in the hands of its directors, 
and consequently irresponsible to the people of the 
country, needs no contirmation., But to mark the 
line of, party division with more accuracy, it is ne- 
cessary to pursue this subject further. 
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Ii scon became evideat that the people, es well 
as the cabinet, were divided in opinion teuching the 
constitutional power of Congress to charter such 
an institution. The President, in pursuance 
of a practice which then prevailed, required 
the members of his cabinet to submit 
their respective views in writing. As the 
opinions of Hamilton and Jefferson cover 
the whole ground, I will read from them. 
It is worthy of remark, that the former main- 
tained the power to incorporate, in its broadest 
sense, without limitation, ‘deriving it from every 
specified grant in the Constitution. Fearlessness 
was @ prominent trait of his character, and, as I 
have already rematked, he spurned any disguise, 
and on this occasion broached the whole dcetrine 
of construction, untinctured with the concealment 
of after umes; and throughout his whole public 
life, I believe, he adhered to it, and gave it a sieady 
and firm support. It will appear that he claimed 
the right as an attribute of sovereignty itself, and 
after premising that it is the clause of incorpora- 
tion which gives rise to objection, he re- 
marks; 

“Now it appears to the Secretary of the Treasury that this 
general principle is inherent in the very definition of Go 
veroment, and essential to every step of the progress to be made 
by thatof the United States; namely, that every power vested 
ina Government is in its nature sovereign, and includes, by 
force of the term, aright to employ all the meana requisite, and 
fairly applicable to the attainment of the ends of such power, 
and which are not precluded by restrictions and exceptions spe- 
cified in the Constitution, or not immoral, or not contrary to 
the essential ends of politicalsociety. The circumetances that 
the powers of sovereignty are, in this country, divided between 
the National and State Government, does not afford the distinc- 
tion required.” 

“The power which can create the supreme law of the land in 
any case, ia doubtiess sovereign as to such case. This general 
and indisputable principle puts at once an end to the abstract 
question whether thé U States have power to erect a corporation, 
that is tosay, to give a legal and artificial capacity to one or 
more persons, distinct from the natural; for it 1s unquestionably 


| incident to sovereign power to ercct corporations, and, conse 


quently, to that of the United States in relation to the objects 
entrusted to the management of the Government.” 


No one can fail to perceive that the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson is equally explicit, and precisely the 
reverse, denying, in every respeci, the premises and 
conclusions of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
says: “I consider the foundatien of the Constitu- 
tion as laid on this ground, that ali powers not de- 
legated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States or the people. To take a single step be- 
yond the boundaries thus specially drawn around 
the powers of Congress is to take possession of a 
boundless field of power no longer susceptible of 
any definition. The incorporation of a bank and 
other powers assumed by this bill, have not, in my 
opinion, been delegated to the United Siates by ihe 
Constitation. 

“I, They are not among the powers specially 
enumerated. 

“IL. Nor are they within either of the general 

hrases, which are the two following: 

“1. To lay taxes to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States; that is to say, to lay 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the general 
welfare; for the laying of taxes is,the power, and the 
general welfare the purpose for which the power is 
to be exercised. They are not to lay taxes ad libi- 
tum for any purpose they please, but only to pay 
the debts or provide for the welfare of the Union. 

“2. ‘The second general phrase is to make a!l laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the enumerated powers. Bat they can all be car- 
ried into execution without a bank. A bank there- 
fore is not necessary, and consequently not autho- 
rized by this phrase.” 

To avoid being tedious, I must pass rapidly 
over the period that immediately followed the esta- 
blishment of a National Bank. Suffice it to say, 
in the language of the historian of Washington, 
that “this measure made a deep impression on 
many members of the Legislature, and contributed 
not inconsiderably to the complete organization of 
those distinct and visible parties which, in their 
long and dubious conflict for power, have since 
shaken the United States to their centre.” Ithas 
seemed to me proper !o draw public atiention to 
the source of party division; as, in the course of 
this debate, both sides have claimed to be Repubii- 
cans, and all seem anxious to cast off the name of 


Federalist; and as names are subject to change at 
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all times, the surest test is to look at the principles. 











But if it were desirable, it is not within the scope 


The struggle that ensued, it must be admitted on of my present design to speak very minutely of the || November, 1807. courts | 
all sides, was one for principle. The Bank, or || great and salutary reform that immediately follow- The right of search had been claimed and wap. widelf 
Federal party, supported the elder Adams for rea- ed in the administration of public affairs. No Ad- S 





tonly exercised for many years, and had been fe. panket 
peatedly made the subject of remonstrance as fy, awept 
back as 1792. Both parties had complained of jj, Th 


sons which I have before stated; the Democratic 
party supported Mr. Jefferson. The former suc- 
ceeded by a majority of three votes. That Ad- 


ministration ever commenced under more favora- 
ble auspices, and none ever more fully lived up to 


tlh te ee tee 


ministration has been emphatically denominated 
“the reign of terror.” The alien and sedition laws 
were among the tyrannical measures which served 
to awaken the people to a sense of the danger 
with which they were surrounded. The liberty of 
speech and the press was invaded, under the pre- 
tence of affording protection to public officers 
against the strictures of party, and the prevalent 
disposition to slander and decry the Government; 
rights heretofore held sacred were forgotten, like 
the dreams of the night, in the shameless prosecu- 
tions for alleged violations of this “gag law,” and 
the most open and barefaced infractions of the so- 


cial compact were perpetrated with impunity, until tion, was marked by a reckless opposition to the proach upon the Administration, reported that there = 
“all confidence was lost in the midst of fear and Government of the people, and seems to were but eleven Massachusetts sailors on .board “| 
apprehension.” Perhaps it isnot going too far to have been dictated by two leading mo: the vessels of his Britannic Majesty in June, 1812. ee 
say that these several measures were partly in- tives—thirst for power and implacable ha The object of the orders in council, of the 16h whic 
duced by, if not the necessary consequence of, the || tred of incumbents in office; and their principa of May, 1806, was to blockade the coast of Ger. = 
sympathies and attachments of the party that sus- || weapons of attack were falsehood, deception, an¢ many, Helland, and France, from Elbe to Brest, mos 
tained them to a system of national power, in con- || ealumny. All their efforts were directed to on™ || 4 distance of eight hundred miles. It was a mere ing 
formity with the Constitution and laws of Great object, which is sufficiently disclosed in their paper blockade, in direct violation of the laws of po 
Britain, which they had long desired to see esta- motto, which was very generally adopted, tha nations, and a _highhanded outrage of the fale 
blished in thiscountry, and which excited so much || «he Administration must come down.” It wa: neutral rights of the United States. The = 
. , . . os ° . * i ( i r ve 

of their admiration. The sedition law was carried no less trueat that time than itis now, that about || Order in council, of the Ith of Novem. hon 
into effect, and enforced in some instances with two-thirds of the political journals published in || ber, 1807, was issued professedly as a re- dict 
great severity. New England were opposed to the Administration, || ‘aliation for the Berlin deeree of France, " 
The case of Matthew Lyon was one of pe- || as well as the great proportion of wealth. Ithas || Whereby all neutral vessels, bound to France or oil 
culiar aggravation, and, as a sample of the || been said, and I doubt not with truth, that for || ber dependencies, or to any port from which Bri- and 
bitter persecutions under that odious law, deserves || years not a single number of the Boston Centinel, || tish vessels were excluded, and all vessels furnish. othe 
to be more fally considered. _ From his account of Repertory, &c. were published free from attacks of ed with French consular certificates, were declared k 
the transaction, which is believed to be correct, he || the most vilifying ‘character on the Administration || lable to seizure and condemnation; but their real ~ 
was indicted, among other things equally harmless, || _ every act of the President was misrepresented design was to compel the United States to declare tral 
for publishing that, “‘as to the Executive, when I |] and ihe most unholy and pernicious means were || War against our friend and ally in the Revolution. - 
shail see the efforts of that power bent on the pro- constantly employed to excite the prejudices of the || @*y Struggl> for independence; and ia this design a 
motion of the comfort and happiness, and the ac- people, against every public functionary, however || the Federal party concurred. These measures par 
‘ . : ’ ieee: pte peg L = des i” i i wit 

ere: ef the roe a ornare = elevated or humble. A large proportion of the weal- ar ome 7e . the scot So of > be 
ave my Zeaious an unliorm support; put when- thiest men in the community were combined nea nile ta es, an especia y Oo ec commercia of j 
ever I shall, on the part of the Executive, see || gagitous effort to tear down the pillars of the Go- || class, who were in a great measure driven from the = 
every consideration of the public welfare swallowed || yernment, which had been erected at so great a || Ocean, and a lucrative trade, for no other purpose on 
up ina continued grasp for power, and an un- || sacrifice in the Revolutionary struggle for Imdepen- || ‘han to administer to the cupidity and malice of J hal 
bounded thirst for ridiculous pomp, foolish adala- || gence, not only by throwing every obstacle and || the “mistress of the sea;” and yet, strange as it in 


tion, and selfish avarice, &c. I shall not be their 
humble advocate.” Upon this accusation, and others 
of no greater import ip my estimation, a pliant, 
packed, political jury, selected for the purpose, 
under the direction of a party judge, inheriting the 
spirit of a Jeffries, and influenced with anglo-aris- 
tocratic zeal, broughtin a verdict of “guilty.” The 
author goes on to say, that in consequence of this 
unjustifiable verdict, and the subsequent cruel 
judgment, he was contumaciously dragged out of 
his own county, where a decent jail was at the 
disposal of the National Government, and in an 
igoominious manner carried fifty miles, and ina 
bad state of -health, thrown into a dismal dungeon, 
the common receptacle of robbers, thieves, and 
murderers; and when three thousand citizens peti- 
tioned for his release, they were told by the Presi- 
dent, thatsubmission must precede pardon. 

In 1800 the success of the Demoeratic party was 
complete. The voice of the people triumphed over 
the slanders and falsehoods which had been 
heaped upon the candidate of their choice. 
Thomas Jefferson was elected President. I will 
pass over the characteristic intrigue of the Fede- 
ral party after their defeat in the attempt to elevate 
to that station an individual they had uniformily 
despised, and who had not received one vote of the 
people with the view to any such elevation, for 
the sole purpose of trampling under foot the 
solemniy expressed voice of the nation. it has 
become proverbial that traitors from the Demo- 
cratic ranksffind favor with our opponents, of which 
we have some high examples in modern times. 

This glorious event was hailed with great joy by 
the friends of equal rights, in all parts of the coun- 
try, as the harbinger of better days; and no one 
ever had occasion to say that his most sanguine 
expectations were not fully realized in the radical 
change of policy that ensued. The schemes for 
undermining the Constitution were defeated, and 
the Government restored to its primitive purity. 


the prolessions on which it was created, or contri- 
buted more largely to lay the lasting foundations of 
Republican freedom: it was praised at the time by 
its friends, and it has since been eulogized by its ene- 
mies; and now, after the lapse of forty years, it is 
matter of grave dispute among us who shall be 
considered its followers. On this last point I sha!l 
have something to remark before I sit down—at 
present I wish to deal further with its opponents. 
The next fourteen years, embracing the period of 
the embargo, non-intercourse, and the late war with 
Great Britain, is one of great interest and tull of 
instruction as to the motives and designs of the Fe- 
deral party; their whele course, without interrup- 


embarrassment in their power in the way of its 
administration, but, as the sequel will show, by 
obstructing and harassing all its endeavors 
to protect and defend the national honor, and 
finally coalescing with its ancient and inve- 
rate foe. Now, if this was patriotism, then these 
men were patriotic, and not otherwise. 

This is not mere supposition—it is historical fact, 
and susceptible of the clearest demonstration; and 
I will freely acknowledge that it is not so much my 
object at this time to detain the committee with any 
remarks of my own, as to exhibit to the country 
anew the proofs of some of these allegations. This 
has become necessary, in consequence of the de- 
nial which has been made. Let us see whether 
this party has been misrepresented, and examine 
into their boasted patriotism. If I mistake not, it 
will be found to have consisted for aseries of years 
in sympathy for the interests and designs of a fo- 
reign power, in opposition to the interests and 
honor of their own country. The conduct of Eng- 
land towards the United States had been one unin- 
terrupted course of aggression and violation of na- 
tional faith. Jealousy and ill wi'!l were the predo- 
minant features of her policy. She bad on many 
occasions, and in the grossest manner, violated the 
treaty of peace. She had declined a treaty of com- 
merce—she had impressed our seamen—she had 
instigated the savage tribes to tomahawk and scalp 
American citizens—sbe had stimulated the merce- 
nary and piratical of all nations to prey upon our 
unprotected commerce—and, in a word, “she had 
insulied our flag, and pillaged our trade in every 
quarter of the world.” Of the many violations of 


the laws of nations perpetrated by Great Britain, I 
will only glance at some of the most glaring, and 
those in an especial manner which had the most in- 
fluence upon political parties at home, among 
which were the impressment of our seamen, under 
the pretence of right to search American vessels 
for deserters from the British navy, and the orders 


injustice and of the iniquity of the practice, anq prete 


had uniformly regarded it as a violation of th 
Jaws of nations. It is difficult to estimate the ey. 
tent to which this outrage upon the rights and jj. 
berties of American seamen was carried. It has 
been estimated that, at the date of the declaration 
of war, on the 18th of June, 1812, not less than 
feurteen thousand persons had been seized upon the 
high seas and dragged from their lawful employ. 
ment and homes. ‘The British officer on board be. 
came at once the captor, accuser, witness, and 
judge, and yet one of the patriotic committees o/ 
the Massachusetts Legislature, for the double pur- 
pose of excusing Great Britain and casting re. 


may seem, many concurred in the general design, 
while at the same time they called loudly upon 
their own Government to relieve them from the 
embarrassmeuts which it produced. Parties were 
divided as to the causes of their distress; but all 
demanded redress, and condemned the aggressions, 
and none were more clamorous than the very men 
that subsequently opposed every effort of the Go- 
vernmentin the most treasonable manner, to rescue 
our national interests from the ruin which must 
have ensued if no counteracting remedies had 
been adopted. Before this, Mr. Jefferson had been 
opposed with the usual billingsgate of party war- 
fare; he had been denounced as a Jacobin, as an 
enemy to social order and religion; he had been ac- 
cused of immorality and infidelity, and all the usual 
accusations of that party; he was now charged with 
weakness and imbecility, and even cowardice; and 
every measure was resorted to, to goad his admi- 
nistration into resistance of the high-handed and 
oppressive pretensions and outrages of the parent 
country. Negotiation had failed. Three expedi- 
ents only were left to be tried—embargo, non-inter- 
course, and war. The merchants preferred the for- 
mer, or, at ali events, were willing to leave the 
whole subject to the constituted authorities. To this 
effect they certainly expressed themselves in their 
various petitions for redress. 

It is sufficient to know that they demanded re- 
dress, and admit, if you please—for I believe it is 
trae—they professed to be willing to leave to the 
decision of Congress the remedy to be prescribed. 
Public meetings were held in all the principal cities, 
and memorials to Congress adopted, setting forth 
the'r grievances in glowing colors, and pledging 
their aid and support ia the most solemn manner, to 
any measure of relief which the wisdom of that 
body might judge expedient. The Federal mer- 
chants of Boston were among the first to memv- 
rialize Congress, and demand redress. I ask leave 
to read a few passages from that paper, 
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“] learn that (he Governor of this State (Vermont) now 
visiting the towns in the northern sections of it, and makes no 
secret of hia determination, as commander-in-chief of the mi- 
litia, to refuse obedience to any command from the General 
Government, which car tend to interrupt the good understand. 
ing that prevails between the citizens of Vermont and his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Canada.” 

Again, he says: 

“Notwithstanding, while there is every reason to hope that 
the Northern States, in their distinct capacity, will unite, and 
sesist by force a war with great Britain, great pains are taken 
by men of talents and intelligence to confirm the fears of the 
common pespie as tothe concurrence of the Southeru Demo- 
cratsin the projects of France, and every thing tends toen- 
courage the belie! thai the dissolution of the Confederacy will 
beacceleratd by tha spirit which now actuates both parties.’”’ 

In an: ther letter, he observes: 

“The Federal party declare, that, in the event of a war, the 
State of Vermont wiil treat separately for ityelf with Great Bri 
tain, and support, to the utmost of the stipulations into which 
itmay enter, without any regard to the policy of the Ge- 
neral Government.” 

Under date of March 5, 1809, he says: 

“I have sufficient means of information to enable me to judge 
of the proper peried for offering the co operation of Great Bri- 
tain, and opening a correspondence between the Governor-Ge- 
neral of British America and those individuals who, from the 
part they take in the op position to the National Government, or 
the influené® they may posseasin any new order of things that 
may grow out of the present difference, should be qualified to 
act in behalf of the Northern States.” 

Boston, March 7, he again writes: 

“I have already given a decided opinion that a declaration of 
war is not to be expected; but, contrary to all reasonable calcu- 
lations, should the Congress possess spirit and independence 
enough to place their popularity in jeopardy by so strange a 
measure, the Legislature of Massachusetta will give the tone to 
the neighboring States—will declare itself permanent until a 
new election Gievehere invite a Congress, to be composed of 
delegates from the Federal States, and effect a separate Go- 
vernment for their common defence and common interest. 
This Congress would probably begin by abrogating the offen- 
sive laws, and adopting a plan of Government for the mainte- 
nance of the power and authority assumed, They woule, by 
such an act, be in a condition to make or receive proposals 
from Great Britain.” 

This letter discloses a very remarkable fact, 
which cannot be passed over without notice. Five 
years before the time of the Hartford Convention, 
this British agent inferms his superior of the out- 
line of the plan which was subsequently atiempted, 
and partly carried into success, and whch might! 
have succeeded at the adjourned meeting which 
was to have been held in the following summer, 
but for the triumph of our arms at the battle of 
New Orleans, and the news of the treaty of peace 
that immediately succeeded. He states not only 
some of the important details of the convention, 
as it actually took place, several years after, but 
the motives that would induce it, and the general 
objects that were to be accomplished, one of which 
was a separate Government for their common de- 
fence and common interest. 

It is unreasonable to believe that this informa- 
tion was manufactured for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing his employer; and especially is it so, as the 
facts and speculations which he communicates 
have since become matters of history, at least toa 
very considerable extent, and doubtless would have 
been fu ly attempted, if not successfully carried 
into operation, but for the providential events of 
which I have spoken, that prevented their execu- 
tion, and overwhelmed their projectors with eter- 
nal disgrace and infamy. But, sir, I have other 
testimony equally conclusive, if not of a higher 
nature, that I will submit to the commitiee, with- 
out remark or commentary: 


Mr. Jefferson to Mr, Giles, Dee. 25, 1825, 

“He(Mr. Adams) spoke then of the dissatisfactien of the 
Eastern portion of our confederacy with the restraints of the 
embargo then existing, and their restlessness under it. That 
there was nothing which might not be awempted to rid them- 
selves of it. That he had information of the most unques- 
tionabie certainty, that certain citizens of the Eastern States (1 
think he named Masascliuseits particularly) were in negotiation 
wiih the agents of the Briush Government The object of 
which was an agreement that the New England States should 
take noiurther part in the war then going on; that without 
formally declaring their separation from the Union of the States, 
they should withdraw from all aid and obedience to them; that 
their navigation and commerce should be free fiom restraint or 
interrupuon by the Britush; that they should be considered and 
treated by them as neutrals, and, as such, might conduct them- 
selves towanis both parties; and, atthe close of the war, be at 
liberty to rejoin the confederacy. He assured me that there 
was imminent danger that the convention would take place; 
that the temptations were such as might debauch many from 
their fidelity to the Union; and that, to enable its friends to 
made head against it, the repeal of the embargo was absolutely 
necessary. I expressed a justsense of the merit of the informa. 
tion, and of the importa:.ce of the disclosure to the safety, and 
even salvation, of our country; and, however reluctant T was to 
abandon the measure, (a measure which, persevered ia a little 
longer, we had su sequent and satisfactory assurance, would 
have effected its object completely,) from that moment, and in- 
fluenced by that information, I saw the necessity of abandoning 
it, and, instead of our effecting our purpose by this peacefu 
weapon, we mus fight it out, or break the Union,” 
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Extract of an authorized statement by Mr. Adams, in ex- 
ia;,atton. published in the National Intevigencer, Ocio- 

er 21, 1828 

“Mv. Giles, and several other members of Congress, during 
this session (1808) wrote to Mr. Adams confidential letters, in- 
forming him of the various measures proposed as reinforce- 
ments or substitutes for the embargo, anil soliciting his opinions 
upon the aubject. He answered those le'tere with frankness 
andinconfidence. He eafuestly recommended the substitution 
of the nou-intercourse for the embargo: and, in giving his rea- 
sone for this preference, was necessarily led to enlarge upon the 
Views aud purposes of certain leaders of the party which had 
the managementof the State Legislature in their hands. He 
urged that continuance of the embargo much longer would cer- 
ta'nly be met by forcible resistance, supported by the Legisla- 
ture. and probably by the Judiciary of the State. 

“T at toqguell that resistance, if force should be resorted to by 
the Government, it would produce a civil war;and in that 
event, he had nodoubt thatthe !eaders «f the party would secure 
the co-operation with them of Great Britain. That their object 
was, and had heen tor several years, a dissolution of the Union, 
and the establishment of a sejarate confederation, he knew 
from unequivocal evidence, although not proveable in a court 
of law; andthat, in the case of a civil war, the aid of Great 
Britain to effect that purpose would be as surely resorted to, as 
it would be indispensably necessary to the design.”’ 

All who remember the period when this state- 
ment made ils appearance, cannot have forgotten 
the excitement which it pro |uced in New England, 
and especially among the Boston Federalist:, who, 
at the time, were among the most devoted suppori- 
ers of Mr. Adams. The press took up the sub- 
ject, and demanded of the individuals whose situa- 
tion was such, at the period alluded to, as to detig- 
nate them among the persons included in the charge, 
to call upon Mr. Adams for some more specific 
statement of the accusation. A writer in the Bes- 
ton Courier says: 

“This we, the Federal party, the citizens of Massachusetts, 
the people of New England, require of them. Weare ail im- 
plicated in the accusation, and all feel its effects; nor can we 
rest satisfied until it is brought home to individuals, or scattered 
to the winds.”’ 

On the 26th of November, 1828, Harrison G. 
Otis and tweive others, all leading Federalists in 
Massachusetis, most of whom are still living and 
aciive members of the Whig party, addressed a 
communication to Mr, Adams, calling for the 
names of the persons charged, and the evidence 
upon which the charge rests. Among other things, 
they say: 

“We were associated in politics with the party prevailing 
here at the p riod referred toin the statement above mentioned; 
some of us concurred in all the measures adopted by that party; 
and we all warmly approved and supported them. Many ot 
our associates, who still survive, are dispersed throughout Mas- 


sachusetts and Maine, and could not be easily convened, to join 
us on the present occasion.”? 


Mr. Adams’s reply, under date of the 26th of 
December, is very full and explicit; from which I 
beg leave to read a few extracts: 

“It was in those letters of 1808 and 1809, that I mentioned the 
design of certain leaders of the Federal party, and the esta- 
blishment of a Northern confederacy, &c. 

“This plan was so far matured, that the proposal had been 
ma‘le to an individual, at the proper time, to be placed at the 
head of the military movement which, it was foreseen, would 


‘be necessary for carrying it into execution. 


“The interposition of a kind Providence averted the most de- 
plorable of catastrophes, and turning over to the receptacle of 
things lost upon earth, the adjourned convention from Hartford 
to Boston, extinguished (by the mercy of heaven, may it be 
forever!) the projectec New England Confederacy.” 


In conclusion, he intimates very strongly, that at 
some future day, a sense of duty may induce him 
to disclose the evidence which he possesses, and 
for which they call, but says, the selection of the 
day must be left to his own judgment—that no ar- 
ray of numbers or power can induce him to make 
the disclosure prematurely, or to withhold it “‘whea 
a sense of duty shall sound the alarm.” It has 
already appeared that Mr. Jefferson and his party 
were obliged to abandon the embargo, to save the 
Union from the treasonable designs of the Federal 
party in the Eastere States. Non-intercourse was 
substituted, on the first of March, 1809. This act 
met with little or no bet'er reception. It was, at once, 
denounced as having been dictated by French in- 
fluence, and as a measure of hostility to England. 
The cry of French influence and Southern influ- 
ence were the principal weapons of Federal war- 
fare, in the North, throughout the period of which I 
am speaking. After the failure of Mr. Erskine’s 
arrangement, the bitterness of parity feeling was 
resumed, if it can be said to have subsided, while 
it was believed that the overvures he had made 
wou!? be sanctioned by the British Cabinet. Upon 
this port, I desire to make one or two emarks, to 
show the di-engenuvousness and insincerity of Fede- 
ral Opposition, and then [ will pass on with as 
much rapidity as possible. While it was sup- 
posed that the arrangement had been made by an- 
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thority, they openly charged ‘hat it was precisy 
what the British Government had always t¢ 
willing to do; but the moment it was BScertaine, 
that it had been rejected upon the pretence tha: ),. 
Munis'er had transcended his powers, with charge, 
teristic regard for truth, they unblushingly a: sors; 
that Mr. Madison knew, at the time, that no sys 
instructions had been given, and that he had fray. 
dulently consenied to the arrangement, to deceiy, 
the people, and gain popularity. The press maj 
this charge, and the minions of party joined in th 
cry. It soon became evident that hostilities my 
ensve, as all peaceful efforts to obtain justice bai 
been exhausted, without apy success. All Parties 
again demanded redress,and uone were more clamp. 
rous than those that subsequently opposed the wa; 
with so mach violence and rancor. It was said tha 
the Administration wanted energy, and that all the 
difficulty was justly chargeable to its weaknes 
and corruption, and nO expression was more com. 
mon with these patiiouc citizens than the one a 
cribed to their leader in Congress, that the Adm. 
nistration “could not be kicked into a war.” They 
urged the Government on to the brink of hostij. 
ties, by complaints and reproaches of the mos 
vindictive character, until it was impossible to re. 
cede, without sacrifice both of the rights and honor 
of the nation; and when the issue was presented 
and no alternative left but dishonor, they no} 
only voted against the declaration of war, but im. 
mediately adop'ed an inflammatory address to ex. 
cite the people to oppuse it. Their opposition dur. 
ing the war is so well knowa, and so universally 
execrated, that it is not necessary to dwell upon jt. 
The Federal party, in Massachusetts, were moje 
rancorous and uncharitable in their opposition than 
in any State in the Union. They declared, in the 
form of a leg's‘ative declaration, that “ihe war 
was founded in falsehood, declared without neces. 
sity, and its real object was extent of territory, by 
unjust conquests, and to aid the late tyrant of 
Europe in his view of aggrandizement.” Such 
declaratory resolutions were a very frequent oc. 
currence, though, I believe, they did not require th 
sanction of beth branches of the Legislature. 

It would be an endless task, as we!l as useless 
labor, to recite all the evidences of the reckless op. 
position to the war. They withheld, as far as i: 
was wihin their power, the means for supporting 
the army and navy; they discouraged enlisiments, 
they prevented loans, and actually devised a regu- 
lar system for exporting specie out of the country, 
to cripple the Government, by depriving it of the 
sinews of war; and, when victory crowned the el- 
forts of the brave, they resolved that “it was unbe- 
coming a moral and religious people to express 
any approbation of military or naval exploils.” 
This relentless and heartless opposition was kep! 
up, with unabated fury, down to the victory ai 
New Orleans and the subsequent news of the trealy 
of peace. Peace was concluded on the 24th of 
December, 1814, but the news did not reach this 
country until afler the battle at New Orleans. 
The Hartford Convention assemb'ed on the 15h 
of December, 1814, and adjourned to meet at Bes- 
ton in the following June, which meeting neve! 
took place, but was turned “over to the receptacle 
of things lost upon earth.” The victory of New 
Orleans, and the treaty of peace, made the triumph 
of the Democratic party complete. No language 
can describe their joy. The Federalists were over- 
wheimed, as well by the successful termination of 
the conflict, as by the knowle¢ge of the odivum 
which would attach to their treasonable oppesition. 
It is a little remarkable that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaronstaLu] should suppose 
that the overthrow of Napoleon, at the battle of 
Waterloo, induced the Federal party to disband. 
That battle did not take place until the following 
season. It was another great and glorious victory, 
on this side of the ocean, which seems to have e:- 
caped his recollection, that compelled the leaders 
of that party, at least for the ume, to abandon 
their projects of ambiion, and to acquiesce in the 
aserndency of the favorites of the people. 

The next eight years succeeding the war, ha‘ 
been called the “era of good feeling,” during whieh 
the Federal party endeavored to wipe off, by every 
species of obsequiousness, the disgrace of their pas\ 
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without any change of their cherished 
Party organization was abandone, 
od of course the agimosiy of feeling which had 
ng prevailed, subsided Ibese “no party times,” 
< they have been calle !, continued, at leat in 
sew England, until the election oi John Q. Adams 
b, the House of Representativis. The events 
‘ich led to that result are familiar to all, and 
need not be recapitulated, Admi', if you pease, 
for it is tue, that Mr. Adams was supported by 
mady of the old Re publicans; and it is equaily true 
shat the body of the Federal party, aroused tron 
weit lethargy, rallied to his support.  Shorily 
gier his election, the declaration was made, with 
some appearance of authority, that those who fell 
with the first Adams shou d rise with the second; 
ani the course of his adminis'ration was supposed 
io farnish ground for such belief. Tne old party 
feeling was aroused to a very high degree of ex- 
ciiement at the ensuing Presidential election; the 
mass of the Democratic party were embodied again 
under the banner of Jeffersonian principles, in op- 
sition to an Admin siration which commanded 
the confidence and respect of the tariff and bank 
party in every quarter of the Union. Itis impos- 
sible for me, at this time, to speak of the benefi- 
cial change in the administration of public affairs 
that was introduced by Genera! Jackson. It is re- 
corded in the grateful remembrance of the people, 
and constitutes ene of the brightest and most en- 
doring pages in the history of the country. 

The calumnies and falsshoods that we:e heaped 
vpon that distinguished individual, by the o!d op- 
posers of Jefferson, have gone to the ‘tomb of the 

Capulets,” and it only remains to complete the 
parallel, after he shall have been consigned to the 
grave, for his enemies to pronounce his eulogy. 
Professions of economy are becoming very fash- 
jonable, and a most deliberate attempt is mate to 
fasten upon the present Administration the charge 
of extravagance in the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. Let no one accuse me of undervaluing any 
just system of economy; on the contrary, | hold it 
to be indispensable, in a Republican form of Go- 
vernment, to secure it from corruption, and all the 
evil tendencies of monarchial institutions. But 
the appropriate inquiry is, who are the friends of 
economy, and whose principles, if adopted, will 
lead to extravagance? I will give one fact to illus- 
rate my views on this subject, after remarking 
that the only security against improvident expen- 
diture, is to raise no more money from the pock- 
ets of the people, than is necessary to meet the 
obligations of the country upon the strictest princi- 
ples of frugality. Iftaxes are levied and collected, 
themoney will be expended; and, indeed, there 
seems to be a necessity that it should be, for no one 
will pretend that it would be just or wise to hoard 
up the currency, or shut it out of circulation. 
Hence the impolicy of a high tariff; for, if money 
is collected it must be expended, and this engen- 
ders extravagance, and tends to corruption. The 
fact to which I wish tocall your attention, is the 
veto of the Maysville road bill. 

It has been said very justly, I believe, that, at 
the time when that measare was arrested by the 
moral courage of General Jackson, unconsti- 
tutional appropriations were contemplated to the 
vast amount of one hundred millions of dollars, by 
the advccates of the system of which that bill was 
the germ. Some of the friends of the President 
were alarmed when they learned his intention to 
veto it, and even went so far as to desire him to 
yield to the wishes of a majority of Congress. The 
result is known. The Democratic party sustained 
him with increased vigor; and, though a few desert- 
ed, the mass remained firm, This was a specimen 
of economy worth talking about, the irfluence of 
which will be felt, it is to be hoped, through all 
coming time. One wou!d think that the advoeates 
of this system of wasteful and unconstitutional ex- 
penditure would be restrained, by a sense of delica- 
cy, from making charses of extravagance against 
those whom they have uniformly deri ted as the up- 
holders of a niggatdly policy of retrenchment. It 
is not denied, inat, for a time, many honest Demo. 
crats were found in opposition to that Administra- 
tion, through a feeling of distrust of the fitness or 
prudence of the incumbent, which bad been engen- 
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dered by the violence and wrckedness of his op- 
pysers, and by the wide-spread calumnies which 
had been circulated for the purpose of blackewing 
h's character and blasting bis reputation—a repu- 
tat on which had been earned in the fie'd of danger, 
inrough toil and peril, in fefence of the honor and 
clory of his country. But as the policy of his Ad- 
miai- tration wasde veloped, these i'l-grounded fears 
were dissipated in the cheering exhibitiors of wis- 
dom, patriotism, and sound Repablican price pes, 
which character:z-d bis course, and farnished 
the most gratifying assurance of that devotion to 
princip'e which so sigaally marked his public ca- 
reer. At his second election, the whole Demo- 
cratic party in New England, with the exception 
of a few individuals, who became traitors to their 
own principles, were unued, and gave to the hero 
of New Orleans a generous and hearty support. 
No one can oppose to this declaration a successful 
denial. Each party ra'lied under the respective 
banners of their long cherished principles, and en- 
tered into the contest with spirit and determination. 
With very few exceptions, the Federalists gave 
their support to Mr. Adams. Itis a very common 
saying, that “fone swallow does not make summer,” 
or, as the legal maxim has it, that “a single in- 
stance does not make law:” so, the partly assoucia- 
tion ef a few individuals, after the lapse of many 
years, does not afford any evidence of the princi- 
ples of the pariy with which they happen to be 
classed, with reference to a previous organization, 
or the position of the masses of which that organi- 
zation was composed. Iam willing to admit that 
a few Democrats remained in opposition, and that, 
generally speakinz, they maintain, to this day, like 
all traitors, that every body has changed his prin- 
ciples and postion, except themselves; that, while 
they have stood firm and inflexible, each of the two 
great political parties of the country has changed 
sides—that is, the Federalists have become Demo- 
crats, for their particular accommodation, and the 
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Democrats have abandoned their cherished prin- | 


ciples and joined their enemies, although, if the 


story be true, there was scarcely any one left for | 


them to oin. 

On the other hand, I am not disposed to deny 
that asmall portion of the Federal party supported 
the election of General Jackson, most of whom 
have deserted and gone back to their old asso- 
ciates; and, without meaning any disrespect to in- 
dividuals, it is my sincere desire that they may ne- 
ver return to make further trouble ia the Demo- 
cratic ranks. Those that remain, are believed to 
be sincere, in the change of principles which they 
profess. Generally speaking, they acknowledge 
their past errors, and avow their change of princi- 
ple and position. This I believe to be the true 
state of the case. I can speak with the utmost 
confidence, when I say that within the limit of my 
own acquaintance, it is an undeniable fact, that 
the mass of the old Republicans then living, were 
the warm and zealous supporters of the second 
election of President Jackson, and continued 
throughout to approve of the principles and mea. 
sures of his administration; the distinctive features 
of which were a strict construction of the Consti- 
tution, opposition to a National Bank, the reduction 
of the tariff and the receipts of the Treasury, as 
far as possible without injury to the great interests 
of the country, to the wants of the Government 
upon the strictest principles of accountability and 
economy, and an undeviating hostility to uacons'i- 
tutional avprorriations upon local objects of im- 
provement. That the Federal party opposed this 
Administration, its principles and policy, with un- 
relenting and uncompromising hostility, is suscepti- 
ble of the clearest demonstration, if the fact does not 
stand confessed. All the old Federal presses, includ- 
ing the Boston Centine/, teemed with abuse and 
misrepresentation of the same reckless character 
as had marked their opposition to Jefferson and 
Madison. But proof on this point would be a 
work of supererogation, and therefore I will desist. 
My confidence in the intelligence of the people, 
induces me to believe that they cannot be decrived 
in this matter, relating, as it does, to events which 
are fresh in their recollection. If these things be 
so, an inference will follow, when one other fact is 
established, about which I imagine there ‘s still less 
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dispute, of great importance in the inquiry which I 
am pursuing. The additional fact that I wish to 
establish, | presume no one will ceay, and there- 
fore does not require proof, but may be farly as- 
sumed; and it is, that the sapporiers, principles, 
and policy,’of the present Administration, are 
identical wih the one that preceded it. It may be 
said that it’s in contemp/ation to substitute the In- 
dependent Treasury system for the collection, safe 
keeping, and disbursement of the public money, 
in ine place of the State banks; bat this does not 
afford the distine ion required. The State banks 
were selected as an experiment. It has signailly 
failed, through the mi-conduct and bad faith of the 
banks themerelves; and it is well known, that, after 
the suspen:'on of specie payments in 1837, and 
the refusal of the banks to pay over nearly thirty 
millions of the public money, which had been col- 
lected from the people, and deposited with the 
banks for safe keeping, General Jackson, no less 
than Mr. Van Buren, became satisfied that no 
further confidence could be reposed in them as de- 
positories of the public treasure, and both alike ap- 
proved of the new recommendation that was made, 
and which, I trust, before this session terminates, 
will become the law of the land. One accusation of 
the Opposition is, therefore, fully sustained, and 
will be cheerfully admitted, that Mr. Van Buren 
is “treading in the footsteps of his illustrious pre- 
decessor.”” I hope gentlemen will not back out of 
this charge, because it may be convenient to do so 
to avoid the consequences of an issue they 
wish to escape. Will any one undertake 
to deny that the principles and measures of 
the two Administrations are the same in all 
the essential elements of national policy? Surely 
no one will attempt it; and that their sup- 
porters are the same in New England, with indi- 
vidual exceptions, I appeal to every city, district, 
and village in that section of country, for the con- 
firmation of what I affirm; and I am willing to 
stand or fall before my constituents, upon the truth 
of the fact which I have now stated, confining ils 
application, of course, to the limits of my acquaint- 
ance, which is not very limited, ia two or three 
of those States. Every member of the Hartford 
Convention now living, is opposed to this Adminis- 
tration. The talented and distinguished committee 
that addressed Mr. Adams, and called upon him 
fur the evidence to susiain the charge he had 
made against themselves, or their associates, 
who were “dispersed throughout Massachusets 
and Maine,” at least so many of them as are 


now living, are members of the Whig party; 
| and the Boston Centinel, and other old Fe- 
|| deral journals, constitute the leading organs 


of that party in the unparalleled and unheard of 
struggle to overthrow the present Democratic Ad- 
ministration; and if all these things be so, it re- 
|| mains for the people to determine, as they surely 

will, who are the followers of Jefferson, and who 
| are Federalist) The princ’p'es of parities at the 
present time wil! now be considered with a little 
more particularity, but with as much brevity as 
possible. It has already appeared, that, throughout 
the period of party organization, they have been 
_ separated by an impassable gulf in their views and 
| feelings, upon the construction of the Constitution. 
|| In the progress of events, viher questions, tempora- 
ry in their nature, have largely contributed to the 
|| bitterness and acrimony of party strife, which at 
times has threatened the existence of the Union 
|| itself; butas these temporary causes of irritation 
| pass away, parties are seen to settle down upon the 
standard of principle, upon which the division 
first took place. Such is the case at the present 
|| time, in spite of ali the efforts in certain quarters 
|| to conceal it. The present con'e>t is one for prin- 
|| ciple, and its dividing line is botiomed opon the 
| construction of the Constitution as leading to dif- 
ferent measures of policy in the administration of 

public affairs, Of the many essential grounds of 
| division between partirs uvder he existing organi- 
|| zation, I shall only be able to speak of some of 
those which have at'rac’ed the large st share of pub- 
lie attention uuder preced og Administrativos. This 
Administration, and the party supporting i\, are 
opposed to a National Baak, believing it to be both 
unconstitutional and inexpedient, 
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It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this 
question has lost nothing of the importance that 
was originally attached to it by its early opposers, 
from the lights of experience; but, on the con- 
trary, i's dangerous tendency has been fally de- 
monstrated, in the fearful exhibitions of the pow- 
erful and despotic sway over the property and 
liberty of the citizens, which such an institution is 
capable of exerting, when placed under the con- 
trol of corporate power, and subject to the direc- 
tion of designing men. The conduct of the late 
Bank of the Uni'ed Siates is fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the people of this country, and need not be 
recapituiated. It is sufficient to say, that the worst 
fears and apprehensions of its opposers have been 
realized to their utmost extent, and so much so 
that it is my deliberate opinion that a great majo- 
ri'y of the American people have become sick and 
tired of the peviodical fluctuations in the currency, 
which are the inevitable consequence of a paper 
standard of value. The reasons of this opinion I 
will forbear to state, as it would be inconsistent 
with the general design of my remarks. It is 
more my object to ascertain what are the principles 
of the Democratic party, for the purpose of con- 
trasting them with those of the other side, than 
to detain the committee by entering into a full 
explanation and defence of them. The soundest 
principies of economy, as well as of justice, are op- 
posed to a high tariff. Itis a perversion of the taxing 
power which was confided to Congress by the Con- 
stitution for the purpose of providing for the general 
welfare of the whole Union, and not for the 
benefit of a few individuals at the expense of the 
many. Any system, therefore, which imposes bur- 
dens upon the body of the people to confer favor 
upon a limited class of individuals or corporations, 
iS a perversion and infraction of the grant to lay 
taxes, because it is not to provide for the general 
welfare of the whole, but to adminis‘er to the cu- 
pidity and avariee of the few; and, therefore, any 
exaction for the sole benefit of one branch of in- 
dustry, al the expense of all others, is a germ of 
Federal construction, not authorized by the Con- 
stitution, the whole tendency of which is to per- 
vert our Republican institutions from a state of 
purity and simplicy, into a sp'endid system of 
national power, in subversion of the rights of the 
States, and of the liberties of ihe people. AA strict 
constitutional limitation of the taxing power, is the 
only safeguard egainst corruption and extrava- 
gance. Hence the sleepless vigilance of the De- 
mocratic party ia their opposition to an unautho- 
rizedtariff. The aim and objects of its projectors 
will be hinted at hereafter. Again: no cne pre- 
tends that there is any express grant to authorize 
the appropriation of the national treasure upon lo- 
cal objects of improvement. This, too, is based 
upon construction, and is claimed by implication. 
The Democratic pariy oppose it upon constitu- 
tional grounds, as well as on account of the injus- 
tice and inequality of its operation upon the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union. It isa gambling, 
log-rolling system, calculated to corrupt the de- 
liberations of Congress, and to foster division and 
heart burnings among the several States of the 
Confederacy. 

On this point I desire to be distinctly understood. 
It is not the danger of exasperation of sectional 
feeling that constitutes the essential ground of the 
opposition of the Democratic party to this system, 
for that has reference to its expediency; but it is 
regarded as the exercise of an unauthorized power, 
contravening the Constitution and infringing upon 
the sovereignty of the States. There are very 
strong objections to it on the score of expediency. 
In addition to what has been said, it leads to un- 
necessary and exorbitant taxation, by crealing new 
objects of appropriation, without number or bound, 
except in the discretion of Congress. It has been 
called the slaiceway of the tariff system, and I do 
not know of a more appropriate name. The 
friends of the tariff have uniformly supported it, 
for the reason, undoubtedly, that the drain from 
the Treasury, whch it occasions, would further 
their designs. In all its consequences it is produc- 
tive ofevil, without any counterbalancing good. 
Again: the power to collect money to any amount 
from the people and to distribute it as a matter of 
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favor to the States, or to corporations, is a species 
of despotism of the most odious character. The 
projected schemes of distribution find no favor 
with the Democratic party. They have resisted it, 
and wi'l continue to’resist it, in any and every shape 
and form in which it may be presented, whether 
under the pretence of donation or under the dis- 
guise of the assumplion of the State debts. 

The policy to be pursued in relation to the pub- 
lic domain demands the most solemn consideration 
of the community, and is likely to excite very much 
of public attention, for many years to come, both 
on account of its bearing upon the finances of the 
country, and the princ:ples involved in the vari- 
ous schemes that have been projected to divert the 
accruing profit of the annual sales from the Na- 
tion Treasury. ‘The distribution system is the mo:t 
formidable and the most dangerous of any that has 
been presented, on account of the bait which it of- 
fers to the indebted States, no less than to the manu- 
facturers, who see that, if it prevails, it must lay 
the foundation for a very great increase of taxa- 
tion, and contribute very largely to their interests 
and designs. The mode of collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing the public money, is an important fea- 
ture in every system of national policy. Taxes must 
be levied, in some way, and, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in all Governments; and the money must be 
collected and disbursed in one currency or another. 
The policy of the Democratic party, in this behalf, 
is we'l known, though it has been shamefally mis- 
represented in all its objects and effects. It is true 
that Government dues will be prospectively col- 
lected in gold and silver, and that the payments to 
the army and navy, and all the public creditors, 
will be made in the same currency, as they ought to 
be, and must be, if we are to have a Government 
of the people and not of the banks; but the States 
wil! be left to regulate their own institutions in 
their own way; and it should not be forgotten that 
the specie that the Government collects is immedi- 
ately distributed among the people, and goes into 
the general circulation. The effect of this 
measure will, be to infuse into the circu- 
lating medium of the country a larger propor- 
tion of the precious metals, and to contribute in no 
small degree the means to secure the convertibili- 
ty of bank paper in the several States by preveuting 
the exportation of specie, while the process of col- 
lection and payment will d-stribute it among the 
people, where it is less exposed to the grasp of the 
speculators and brokers at the moment of pecuniary 
distress, and, by the natural laws of trade, it will 
flow back to relieve the banks in the hour of peril, 
and enable them to maintain a specie basis. Ano- 
ther, and a very important consideration at this 
time, is the subject of Abolition. A sincere attach- 
ment tothe union of the States is among the cardi- 
nal doctrines in the creed of Democvatic Republi- 
canism, and ever has been, from the foundation of 
the Government to the present time. It has already 
appeared that the cry of Southern influence was a 
prominent topic of Federal warfare in the North, 
in the days of Jefferson and Madison, to excite the 
prejudices of the North against the South, and the 
seeds of political abolition may be seen in the pro- 
ceedings of the Hartford Convention, where they 
propose an amendment to the Constitution, ‘‘so that 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned according to their respective numbers of 
free persons, exclu ling Indians not taxed, and all 
other persons.” ‘The supporters of this A¢minis- 
tration in the North, with a few exceptions, are 
utterly opposed to all the mean and incendiary 


schemes of political Abolitionists. They are 
determined to maintain inviolate the com- 
promises of the Constituticn, in good faith, 


and under all circumstances. I mean not 
to say that the Whig party are all Abolitionists, but 
most of the Aboliticnists are Whigs; and some of 
their political leaders are incessant in their efforts 
to make political capital out of the natural preju- 
dices of a free people against the institution of 
slavery, and also out of the past proceedings of 
Congress touching the disposition of Abolition pe- 
titions. The Abolitionists in the district | repre- 
sent, almost te a man, vote the Whig ticket. If, at 
the time of my election, I received one vote from 
that quarter, it is unknown to me. I do not be- 
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lieve that any such case can be found. Hay, 

said thus much, I will only add on this point, that 
many of the Abolitionists are honest and y ight 
men, and sincerely believe they are engaged \, 
God’s service, without the remotest intention y 
doing any thing to hazard the peace of the coy, 
try, or the union of the States. It was my intep, 
tion to have made a few remarks as to the right o 
the people to be informed of the views and pring, 
ples of candidates for elective offices; but this groyy4 
has been so ably and fally occupied by those thy, 
have preceded me in the debate, that I despair o 
being able to offer any thing either new or usefy| 
and therefore I will forbear. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I approach a more dig. 
cult inquiry. What are the principles of the pany 
calling themselves Whigs? If we look at the pr. 
sent, we have no means to form any conclusiqy 
whatever; silence and secrecy reign throughoy 
the land. Recent information discloses i 
fact that they have gone through the parad 
and form of a national ccnvention, and presenis 
candidates to the American people for the first tw 
offices within their gift, but adjourned withoy: 
“any general declaration of the views of the grea: 
Opposition party;” and we are since told, with the 
air of authority, that “it was deemed impolitic, a: 
the thea crisis,” to make any such exposition—fo, 
the reason, undoubtedly, “that no new issue be 
made to the public.’? But the people were not sa- 
tisfied to take these important matters on trust; and, 
when they found they were seriously called upon 
to discard their public servants, and give their 
places to others, the inquiry, as was natural, a: 
once arose, wherein will the country be benefited 
by the change? It seems the people supposed they 
had a right to know what they were to expect, if 
they should consent to the change. They believed 
it was a matter in which they had some interes); 
and, as the convention had neglected to inform 
them, they thought they would apply to the Gene- 
ral himself. Knowing that General Jackson was 
an honest, frank man, and never concealed his opi- 
nions, they could not doubt that General Harrison 
would take great pleasure in informing them upon 
matters of such vital interest, to enable them to 
determine what course they wouid adopt at the ap- 
proaching election, But the only answer yet re- 
ceived is the one from his confidential commitiee, 
in which they say ‘that their policy 1s, thi 
the General make no _ farther declaration 
of hi» principles for the public eye, whilst 
occupying his present position.” So that 
the people are still in the dark upon the subject of 
the inquiry, and likely to remain so, unless infor- 
mation can be had from ether sources than Gene- 
ral Harrison or his confidential committee. To 
prevent misrepresentation, I will say, once and for 
all, that it is no part of my inteation to disparage 
General Harrison, or to speak disrespectfally of 
any man living, but it has been my object through- 
out to deal with the party opposed to this Adm: 
nis'ration with the freedom which the Constitut.on 
secures to every Representative of the people. The 
inquiry is still to be answered, what are the pri- 
cip'es of the Opposition? One of the best defin- 
tions that I have seen, is to be found in a letter of 
5.Q. Adams to Dutee J. Pierce, dated 7th Sep- 
tember 1835. Here Mr. C. read the letter, oi 
which the following are extracts: 

‘Tam yet convinced that the party which has been these 
two years struggling to break you down, the base compound o! 
Hartford Convention Federalism and royal arch masonry, is 8 
rotten with the corruption of both its elements that I hail with 
joy the victory which you have achieved over it.” 

Again he says: 

“Of that party, treachery is so favorite an instrument, that 
I have heard Mr. Burgess complains that they have used it even 
with him. tis their nature and their vocation.” 

And again: 

“They have no honest principle to keep them together; their 
only cementis a sympathy ef hatyed to every man of purer 
principles than themselves.” 

It is proper to remark, that Mr. Adams does not 
use the term Whig party, but he was speaking of 
the party opposed to Mr. Pierce, and every one 
knows which party that was. Now, it would nei 
be parliamentary for me to say that any member o! 
this committee was destitute of political principle, 
but 1 have a right to say, that the Whig party, & 
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rinciples of national policy, which 
pace =* If this bea Stina, whe is it not 
pe ected? If it is not convencent for the hero to 
oak, Why do not his friends speak for him? If 
spe committee is not sufficient, give him more, but 
it us have an answer. The people want light— 
they demand it, and if their reasonable request is 
refused, does any one so far undervalue their intel- 
jigence as t0 suppose they will be deceived as to 
she reasons Which dictate the refusal? It is impos- 
sible. What is the course of the Opposition press 
ai this time? Absolutely filled with mere hurrah, and 
nothing but hurrah. When the inquiry is made 
of them, Is your candidate in favor of a national 
hank? we are met with the answer, Hurrah for 
Tippecanoe. Is he in favor of a high tanff? a 
<imilar answer is ready: hurrah for the ‘‘log cabin 
ani hard cider;” and so on thrcughout the cata- 
ye. What sort of an issue is this to present to 
a free and intelligent people, capable of governing 
themselves, and claiming the right to choose their 
own public agents to ad minister the affairs of a Go- 
ernment of their own creation, and which every 
motive of interest and patriotism prompts them to 
uphold? Do not be deceived, gentlemen; this 
chailew trickery will not avail you; it cannot suc- 
ceed. You mustcome out from your hiding places, 
and avow your principles, and expose them to pub- 
jie scrutiny, or you will be overwhelmed in the re- 
suit, The people of this country cannot be de- 
ceived by any such devices. Even in the midst of 
the torrent of abuse and cemplaint against this 
Administration, they will turn round to its revilers, 
and ask them—What do you propose, to remedy 
theevils of which you complain; and what does 
your candidate for the Presidency propose; and 
what authority have you to speak for him, after he 
has refused to speak for himself? Then gentle- 
men will find thet all this talk about the poor 
man’s candidate will not stand the test of the seru- 
tiny and intejligence of the laboring man in the 
Northern Staies. Iam sure that this class of my 
constitaents would fee] themselves insulted by any 
sich @ummery; they have too much good sense, 
and understand Federal treachery too well, sir, 
io be thus easily deceived; and let any party 
that does not believe it, make the attempt—I am 
willing to witaess the result. But it is useless to 
pursue this matter further; for one, 1 am _ satisfied 
what the country mast expect, if the Opposition 
should be successful in their efforts to overthrow 
this Administration, of which I do notbelieve there 
isthe least danger; but if, contrary to all reasona- 
bie calculations, they succeed, then we must pre- 
pare ourselves for another reign of Federal 
misrule. A National Bank will be chartered, the 
tariff will be restored an: increased, unconstita- 
ional appropriations will follow, and the proceeds 
of the sales of the public fands will be divided 
among the States, and the State debts will be as- 
sumed, and, to complete the catalogue of mischief 
that will ensue, the North and the South will be 
arrayed against each ether upon the subject of Abo- 
lition, the effect of which I will not undertake to 
predict, but the future willshow. Now if, in all 
this, as a humble member of the Democratic party, 
lam mistaken, is it not true that thousands of the 
people of this coantry honestly believe that it is all 
ikely to take place; and if there is any mistake 
about it, why does not the Whig candidate speak 
outand remove the impression? 


SPEECH OF MR. JONES, 
OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, April 11th, 1840— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of the Government for the year 1840. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia said: It is obviously the 

disposition of some gentlemen, in directing their 

allacks against this Administration, to deal al- 
most entirely in vague generalities, and thus, for 

a time, frequently to create a state of doubt on 

the public mind; while they carefully avoid an in- 

vestigation of the details which would remove 
their own difficulties. They inculge in indiseri- 
minate condemnation of every meazsure, without 
examining the reasons which may have prompted 
their adoption, Instead of this general mode of 
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| attack, why is it that they do not put their fingers 
on the items which they consider objectionable? 
Why do they not venture on an examination of 
the details?) Why not conduct the debate ac- 
cording to the direction of our rule, and, suffer. 
ing the bill to be read section by section, level 
their arguments against each section as it comes 
up for consideration. If my colleague wishes 
to furnish information to the people, why does he 
not communicate it in a direct and tangible form, 
instead of leaving them to the uncertainty of in- 
ferences deduced from premises, the truth of which 
is disputable? 

When he denounces what he terms extravagance, 
he neglects to deduct large sums, which cannot, in 
fairness, be iscluded in the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment. Does he not know that the whole ex- 
pense of the Post Office Department is derived ex- 
clusively fronfits own resources, and not drawn 
from the Treasury of the United States? 

{Mr. Wise said he confessed the fact, that the 
item of the Post Office is not taken from the Trea 
sury. But would his colleague teil the people 
that it is not as much an appropriation of the peo- 
ple’s money as the other? He knew that, techni- 
cally, we have a Treasury, and technically a trea- 
sury of the Post Office, but it isall public money. ] 

Mr. Jones. I meant to assert that the money 
applied for the purposes cf the Post Office Depart- 
ment is derived from postages on letters alone, and 
not through the ordinary channels of taxation; 
and in point of fact is never carried into the Trea- 
sury of the United States. The receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department are con- 
fined to its own operations; itis entirely separate 
and distinct from the Treasury; and all its funds 
are exclusively applied towards increasing the fa- 
cilities afforded by the mails. Until within the 
last few years, the money of this department was 
never, in fact, entered on the books of the Tiea- 
sury at all. Nominally itis now transferred to 
that general depository; but, in reality, it is never 
carried there. Under the act of 1836, to which 
my colleague has referred, ninety-nine hundreths, 
if not the whole, of the Post Office revenue, is 
applied and disbursed before it reaches the Trea- 
sury. The operations of this department of the 
Government, presents the strange anomaly of the 
application of five millions of dollars without 
superinducing any cost in its disbursement. The 
warrants are drawn upon the money in the hands 
of the postmasters scattered over the whole face of 
the country, and applied to the liquidation of the 
debts of the department. 

Deducting the expenditures of the Post Office, 
which are not embraced in the expenditures prior to 
1836, and cannot fairly be forced within the range of 
the argument, I proceed to examine the character 
of the expenses comprired within the three divisions 
of the civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 
neous. My colleague has asserted that there has 
been a vast increase in these expenditures: but the 
reasoning by which he has reached his conclu- 

sions is wholly fallacious. When he examines 
the facts and the deiails,[ am confident he will 
agiee with me, when [-assert that his deductionsare 
not fairly derivable from the premises; and amid 
the numerous items which make up the aggregate 
of the bill, he hassubjected but oneto criticism. He 
denounces the enormous increase of the appropria- 
tions for defraying the expenses of the district 
courts. This yrar it reaches the sum of $300,000; 
last year itamouated to $128,000. 

The objection made to the item under conside- 
ration, will be found, on examination, to be wholly 
untenable. Last year ihe appropriation was 
$128,000; this year it amvunts to $300,000. The 
difference appears to my colleague enormous and 
inexplicable; one simple fact will furnish a satis- 
factory soluiion of the difficully. At the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress, there 
was in the Treasury, of former appropriations, an 
unexpended balance of $214,000, applicable to this 
branch of theservice. By adding this balance to 
the sum appropriated last year, it is seen that 
$342,000 were deemed necessary to meet the ex- 
penditures of that year, The whole sum appro- 
priated is now completely exhausted; and when 
$300,000 are asked for the present year, it must 
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be obvious, that less is required than was actually 
expended the last. It isappareut, therefore, that 
the anticipated expenditare does not transcend 
what has been shown by experience to be abso- 
lutely requisite. 

I feel confident thatI shall be able to convince 
my colleague, and if not him, to satisfy the people 
of the country, that no appropriation is called for 
in this bill, which is not only just and reasonable 
in itself, but indispensable for the public service. I 
shali demonsirate that the amounts required, where 
the sums are not fixed by law, are proportionately 
less than the sums demanded for the same objects 
in previous years. Will he not grant thatthe ag- 
gregate amount of the appropriations asked for the 
sei vice of the present year, is less by five millions 
of dollars than was appropriated last year? 

[Mr. Wise. Ishall forbear expressing an opi- 
pion until the end of the session. | 

Mr. Jones. IfI can obtain the co-operation of 
my co league and his friends in a steady refusal to 
go beyond the estimates furnished by the Depart- 
ments, I vouch for a clear reduction of five millions 
of dollars,even atthe time he fixes for deciding 
the question. He prefers, however, to defer his 
answer till theend of the session. Hs objections 
have been urged against the bills reported as they 
now stand; my remarks apply to them in their pre- 
sent shape. He denounces the extravagance of 
ihe estimates; I maintain them to be less than in 
the preceding year. I ask his assent to an asser- 
tion, stating a plain matter of fact, and he evades 
an answer. Tne reason is obvious. 

He has been unusually vehement in his denun- 
ciations against what he calls the reckless expendi- 
tures of the Administration. But why does he re- 
fuse to enter into an examination of the details? 
Let him scrutinize the items of the bill, andI de- 
fy him to subsiantiate the allegations he so boldly 
makes, when shooting his arrows from behind the 
broad shield of generalities. But if he will not 
dissect the subject, I will undertake the office 
for him. I will presentthe facts, and await 
the comments from him. Between my facts and his 
arguments, let the people decide 

The administration of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] is the model of economy 
which the enthusiasm of his friends has set up for 
our imitation. I am a friend of economy—I am 
an advocate of the stric'est economy in the admi- 
nistration of the Government. My colleague, with 
an air of triumph, has put forward the Administra- 
tion to which I have just referred, as furnishing an 
example which we should imitate. I will join is- 
sue with him. if that be the legitimate prototype, 
I shall prove our copy not inferior to it—I shall 
demonstrate, from the evidence before me, that the 
Administration of vaunted econemy has nothing to 
boast of, when brought into comparison with the 
present. But little ingenuity or exertion will be 
required to prove that the appropriations called for 
by the present bill, are not more extravagant than 
those to be found in a corresponding bill, passed 
under the administration of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, since the items of increase in this 
bill over that with which I propose to compare it, 
cannot fail to sirike every one as not only necessa- 
ry and proper, but absolutely indispensable. 

We have been confidenily told that the increase 
of population furnishes the true rale for the in- 
crease of expenditure; and we are condemned for 
iacreasing the expenditures beyond the limit which 
this test will warrant, The principle advanced I 
maintain to be wholly untenable. I shajl not run 
counter to the prejudices of gentlemen. Their at- 
tacks are directed against the present and the pre- 
ceding Administrations. These I shall pass by for 
the present, and test the soundness of the docirine 
they hold, by a reference to the ratio of increase at 
former periods. If I can show that the increase of 
expenditure during the administrations of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, has tran- 
scended the ratio thus established; if I can show 
that even at those periods, the rule relied upon 
proves counterfeit, when tried by this touchstone, 
it must be confessed that the test is utterly value- 
less. Let us compare fact with assertion, history 
with hypothesis. oF 

In the year 1793, the total of the civil expenses 
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of the Goverwmeai, mciudmg appropriavons for 
fere.gn intercourse and misce laneons objects 
amounted to about halfa milion of dollars. 

In 1818, the expenditures for the same objects 
had increased to four millions of dollars. The 
reason why Ihave selected these two periods 
needs no explanation. They comprise a lapse of 
twenty-five years, within which, according to uni- 
versally received opmion, population doubies 
itself, Daring this period, including a quarter of 
a century, white popalation advanced one hunded 
per cent, wwe ex censes of the Government increas- 
edreight huacred per cent. It will be unhesi'ating!y 
coniessed, that the Administrations to which I have 
referred as the basis of the calculation, are the 
Jeast liable to objection; aud yet the data they fur- 
nish go to preve most unanswerably that popula- 
tion and expenditure are not progressive in the 
same ratio; that the one cannot be graduated by 
the other. With the knowledge of these facts, 
where is the force of the argument that has engen- 
dered such acrimony of denuncia‘ion sgainst the 
alleged unjustifiable increase of the estimates of 
expenditure for the prevent yeas? 

But the comparison I have just made has been 
instituted between the progressive disbursements 
of the civil list only, and the advance of popula- 
tion. The charges made have been urged against 
this particular branch of publhe expenditure ; 
and, concious of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples I am advocating, and consequently wil- 
ling to yield every advantage which gentlemen 
may desire to claim, I have, in compliance wiih 
their implied wishes, limited my comparison and 
argument to it alone, But there exists no good 
reason why, in testing the soundness of the doc- 
trines which I am attempting to refute, we should 
not compare the progression of the whole aimoun’ 
of public expenditures for all objects with that of 
population.. By this change in the character of 
the investigation, we shall again discover that the 
principles of graduation relied upon are equally 
deceptive. 

In 1793, we find the aggregate expenditures of 
the Government, in all its departments, to have 
been about three millions of dollars; and in 1818, 
about fifteen millions. I speak in round numbers. 
The ratie of increase in population was one hun- 
dred per cent., while that of expenditure was five 
hundred percent. In every aspect the doctrine 
which has been advanced is erroneous. 


(Mr. Cusmno begged leave to explain. When 
he referred to the increase of population as a test 
for the increase of expenditure, he did not say that 
he assumed it as atest; but was speaking in an- 
swer to one of the friends of the Administration, 
who had assumed that position. He had before 
him some remarks, in which it is stated that the 
expenditures of the Government had not gone be- 
yond the increase of population. He, in reply, 
had said, that facts would not bear out this as- 
sumed test; but whether it were a good ora bad test, 
he did not pretend to say.]} 

Mr. Jones. I am giad that an opportunity 
has been afforded to the gentleman for making this 
explanation; for, until this moment, I have been 
under the impression that such was the ground he 
had assumed, and he was so understood by many 
around him. This test is, then, confessedly un- 
safe, and not tu be relied on; but no more reliance 
can be placed on the converse of the rule. In 1834 
and 1835, within s:xteen or seventeen years alter 
the period on which I have been just commenting, 
the whole expenditure was frm seventeen to e ga- 
teen millions, showing an increase of less than 
twenty-five per cent. in the expenditures, while po- 

ulation had advanced at least sixty-six per cent. 
fo 1837,. 1838, and 1839, ‘he annual expenditures, 
for the civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign inier- 
course, have not reached more than five millions 
and a halt of dollars, being an addition of less 
than forty per cent. while the increase of popula- 
tion has been eighty-five per cent. In no aspect 
what: ver is ibis principle of graduation defensible. 
The test is wh: liy deiusive. 

I will pursue the investigation of this branch of 
the subject no facther, but will return to the argu- 
ment of my colleague. He is astonished that the 


aggiegae amount wine 'S OL. CON} 
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amid the numerous, very numerous, items consii- 
luling this aggregate, has he selectel ene which he 
has attempted to prove to be unnecessary? So far 
from atiempting an argument of this characier, he 
has noteven made the as-erion. These con'in- 
gencies apply to a vast variety of objects in all the 
departments of the Government, and comprehend 
mapvy cetails of unavoidable expendi'ure. It is 
not, therefore, surprising, that the total shou'd 
reach the gross sum he has mentioned. Bu: the 
total, though large, as he asserts, cannot of itseif 
be a proof of extravagance. This charge can be 
made good only by showing that some oi the items 
were uncalled for. I donot ask of him an impos- 
sibility; Ido not ask him to prove any of them to 
be unnecessary: I but ask him to gpint out one 
which he conceives objectionable, and I will un- 
dertake to demonstrate—which I think I can do 
with bat little difficulty—that it is just, proper, and 
indispensable. 

But as my collezgue will not venture on details 
to substantiate his allegations, I will meet him on 
his own ground, fight him with the weapons of his 
own selection, and under the rules pie-cribed by 
himself. . The administration of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] is the model to 
which the attention of the country has been invited. 
To saiisfy the scruples of my coileague, I 
will institute a comparison between the ex- 
penses of the civil list proposed by this bill, 
and the same class of expenditures under 
that Administration, and prove to him, in the 
only way which can apparently convince him, that 
his charge of extravagance is utterly groundless. 
But allow me to direct his attention to some imn- 
portant facts, the knowledge of which is essential 
to a perfect elucidation of the subject. Since thai 
period, there has been a vast increase in our popu- 
lation: two new States have been added to the 
Union; many a/‘ditional judges have been ap- 
pointed; the ci:cuit and district court systems have 
been extended tu all the States, having been esia- 
blished not only in the new Siates, but also ex- 
tended in the old ones, where formerly they did not 
exist. Wish all these reasons for additional ex- 
penditures, an increase was inevitable. Does my 
colleague remember what was the amount of the 
civil list then? From principle and habit, I shall 
adhere stuicily to the question before me, and not 
wander into the discussion of matters extraneous 
and irrelevant. Can he say what was the amount 
of the civil listin the days of economy—I mean 
during the administration of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? I will will inform him? It was: 
For the civil list proper = - - $1,327,069 36 
Miscellaneons - - - 1,634,517 30 
Foreign intercourse - - 207,765 85 








Making an aggregate of - $3,169,352 51 


Such was the civil list at the period to which 
we are referred for our model. Bat ths amount, 
it is alleged, has been immensely and unjustifiably 
transcended since. Let us examine the soundness 
of this position, by instituting the comparison to 
which I have been invited by my colleague. The 
expenditures for 1829 which has been selected by 
a genileman on the opposite side, amounted, as I 
have already said, to $3,169,352 51; for this vear 
the appropriation required is $4.973000. There 
has been, I admi', an increase; but is it extravagant 
and unjustifiable? Let face's answer. In the first 
place, the session of 1829 was a short one; the ses- 
sion this year a long one. The census has been 
teken since that year, and the number of members 
of Congress increased. From these two circum- 
stances, the expenditures of the two Houses of 
Congre’s must be greatly angmented. 

{[Mr. Wise. Will my colleague tcll me if he in- 
cludes the Post Office?] 

Mr. Jones. At present ungnestionably not. 
My observations have been explicitly confined to 
the expenditures of the two Houses of Congress. 
When I reach the Post Office, my colleague shall 
be informed of the fact. Bat to reume. For 


1840, the amount required for pay and mileage of 
$668,000 


members of Congress is estimated at 


Under Mr. Mr. Acams’s administration 
nmap , : ; ~ $354,009 


— 


Making a difference in this item alone ef $364 

This branch of expenditure is difinitivety fixe 
by law; and consequent!y the Admin stration jg no 
responsible for the disparity apparent between th. 
two periods. Yet the pay and mileage of membex 
form a large portion of the increase, winch has 
been denounced as extravagance. 

I wish my colleague to note carefally the facts jy 
the comparison. Iam solicitous to furnish hig 
the data, which may enable him to come to a gy, 
rect conclusion, The contingent expenses of this 


Congress amountto— - - = $395,009 
At the former session, to which we are 

referred, they were but - - $155,009 

Se 

Here is an increase of ~ = $240,009 


which my colleague will hardly charge upon the 
Executive. If censure fall any where, he and | 
must submit to take our fair proportion of it. 

I now give notice to my coileage, that it is my 
purpose to examine the expenditures in the Py 
Office Department. 

For this year they amount to - $158 000 
In 1829 they were - - - $67,000 

It is known wo a!l, that in order to keep pace 
with the rapidly growing and extending population 
of our country, it has become necessary greatly to 
extend the mail facilities. This circumstance alone 
justifies a great increase of expenditure for this ob- 
ject. Moreover, as faras the revenue of the De- 
partment would allow increased mail facilities, the 
interests of the people have been looked to, and 
their wishes complied wih: care being taken that 
the expenditure should not excced the income. The 
increase of mail routes and post offices, rendered 
an addition to the number of clerks in the D part. 
ment also necessary, where it is admitted that men 
work with more untiring industry than in any oth-r 
Department of the Government. This necessary 
increase of expense apprars to me to be beyond the 
pale of the gentleman’s censure. 

The expenses of the Judiciary have been un- 
questionably much enlarged. But does not my 
colleague know that more judges have been added 
to the bench of the Supreme Court—more to the 
District Courts? Was any objection made to the 
additional judges on the passage of the law provd- 
ing for their appointment?’ The measure was po- 
pular, and but s'‘ight objection was made to it from 
any quarier. Ifthis be so, is the Administration 
io be charged with extravagance because the courts 
cost more now than they did ten years ago? 


{Mr. Wise. I shall vote any thing for the Ju- 
diciaty.] 
Mr. Jones. My colleague will vote any thing 


for the Judiciary. He will unhesitatingly accede 
to any increase of expenditure for this single de- 
partment. He admits, then, that the expenses ua- 
der this head must be necessarily progressive; but 
not so in reference to other branches of expend: 
ture: for them no increase is to be tolerated. | 
congratulate my colleague for exteading his benevo- 
lence even to the Jadiciary. To this increase of 
expenditure he has no objection to make; and yet 
the addition to the appropriations for this object 
cons ules no sma'l item in the aggregate of ex- 
penditures which he so strongly condemns. 

In 1829 there was drawn from the Treasury to 
defray the necessary expenses of the Judiciary, the 
som of $239,000, white for the service of 1840, 
$429,000 are estimated to be indispensable: making 
a diflerence of $190,000. For this difference, 
thouzh great, my colleague can find a full justifi- 
cation, and he exiends over it the mantle of his ap- 
probation. He then should not only approve the 
expenditure, but in his calculations deduct it from 
the eggregate, which he characterizes as extrava- 
gant. 

But there are other dedrctions, which, in justice, 
he is ca\Jed upon to make. Can he find no sofi- 
cient reason to justify the increased expense of sur- 
veying the public land-? He must know that the 
quantity of land brought in'to market daring the 
last three years, grea'ly exceeded in each year, that 
which was sold in 1829. The increase in the de- 
mand, rendered necessary more extensive surveys, 
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and coos quently the employment 0: 2 larg rece 
of surveyors and assistants; the es'ablishweat of 
new jand offices, with the r inseparable appeadages 
_in a word, the enlargement of the wnole ‘aud 
chioery. 
oP eas accession to the quantity of lands 
gold within the last few years, warrants the increase 
of expenditure in this department. Purchasers for 
ihe lands appeared; for their benefit and accommo- 
jation, the surveys were made. The qnantity of 
iand sold, justifies the extent of the surveys, and 
the extension of the surveys involves a pro rata 
increase of expense. Here, then, we have another 
item to be dedacted from the sum total d+ nominat- 
ei extravagance. The subtraction of $175,000 
will produce a material diminut on in the excess 
complained of, in the civil list of the p’esent year. 
But it may be said, granting the validity of the 
reasons which vindicate the excess of the present 
appropriations over those of 1829, what argument 
isthere to justify the reckless prodigality which 
asks for a sum this year, so surprising!y dispropor- 
tionate to the amount required last? The explana- 
tion iseasy. Last year, and the year preceding, 
large balances of former appropriations remained 
unexpended, which were adplicable to the service 
of those years. The reasons why larger sums had 
peen asked at former periods, than were actually 
expended, are too obvious to require explanation. 
As these balances remained, but very small sums 
were asked and appropriated tor those two years. 
Now, all the appropriations have been exhausied, 
and consequently, the appropriation for the present 
year must be sufficient to cover all the anticipated 
expenses of bringing into market the immense 
qaantity of land which it is proposed to survey 
and offer for sale. 

There are still other deductions to be made from 
the aggregate of alleged extravagance; but these 
will not require an elaborate detailed investigation 
I shall bring the items to the view of my colleague 
as rapidly as possible, and thus satisfy him of the 
injustice of his accusations. In 1829 there was 
but one mint, the operations of which created a 
charge on the Government of litile more than 
$95,000. Since that time, gold bas been found in 
large quantities ia many portions of the Southern 
country, which has led to the establishment of 
three branch mints; and now the annual expenses 
of the four amount to $138,000. In passing I 
may observe that the appropriation for the prin- 


} pal mint infPhiladelphia this year, is one-third less 


than was required for it in 1829. Again, in that 
year there was drawn from the public Treasury 
only $55,000 to defray the expenses of the Ter- 
ritories, while for the same branch of expenditure, 
$123,000 are required at present. For the in- 
crease incurred for these objects, my col- 
league will not veuture to imculpate the Ad- 
ministration; nor can he, with any show of 
reason, charge it with unwarrantable extrava- 
gance because more public buildings are in progress 
of erection in this District and elsewhere, than 
there were at the period referred to: since, owing 
(0 causes against which human providence cannot 
always guard, several costly public buildings have 
been destroyed by fire, and the erection of ovhers 
more durabie rendered necessary. In 1829, 
$83,000 were required for this purpose; now not 
less than $474,000 are wanted. Then $391,000 
more, must be subtracted from the amount of wha 
my colleague denounces as extravagance. 

Again, he must know that various cirenmstances 
have tended to enlarge the number of the diplomatic 
corps, and to increase the expense of our fcreign 
intercourse; commercial relations have been esta- 
blished under treaties with nations, with which, ten 
years since, we had no such connection. That 
this item of expenditure should be greater now 
than it was im 1820,cannot fail to strike all, as 
unavoidable. Under this bead, he must subtract 
$34,000. When a!! these equitable and professedly 
necessary deductions sha'l have been made, he will 
find the charge of extravagance not only not justly 
imputable to this Administration, but that it recoils 
upon that which has received such overwrought 
eulogies from himself and his friends for its econo- 
my. Many of the items that swelled the amount 
which has elicited his denunciations, have been 
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reod-red necessary by tie gradual one eae o! th 
wants of the nation, ari-iag frem the enlargement 
cf our pepu ation, and the orber causes inciden al 
to increasing prosperily and resources; others, such 
as ‘he public buildings, are contingent and extraor- 
dinary, but necessary and proper. I have gone 
through the principal details, which have contri- 
buted to expand the aggregate of expenditure pro- 
vided for by this bill, and which has been called 
extravagant. I shall now collec’ them in one 
tab'e, and by subtracting their sum from the who'e | 
amountin the bill, it will be clearly seen, that so | 
fac from d-serving censure for its prodigality, this 
Administration merits commendation for its eco- 
nomy. 
The whole expenditure for the civil list, misce!- 
laneous, and foreign intercourse, for the year 


| 


1840, amoyntsto_ - . - $4,972,000 
were required - - - 3,169,000 


| 





| 
For the same objects in 1829, there | 
| 


Making a difference in favor of 1829, 
of - - - - - $1,803,000 

But the sums which I have shown not 
to be liable tothe charge of extiava- 
gance, must be deducted from this 
difference, viz: 

For the pay and mileage of members 


| 





| 
364,000 || 


of Congress - - : - 
For the contingencies of Congress - 240,000 
For the increased expenses of the Post | 

Office - - - - 91,000 || 
Far the Judiciary} - . - 190,000 
For surveys of the public lands - 220,000 || 
For the expenses of the mints - 43.000 || 
For the Territories - - - 68,000 || 
For public buildings - - . 391,000 | 
For the diplomatic corps - - 34 000 


Altogether making the sum of - $1,641,000 
Which, subtracted from the amount 
against 1840, will leave the small 


sum of - . - - $162 000 


Thus by a careful examination of a few items of || he | | 
i| any question which iscalculated to contribute to a 
| an} 

} 


the bill which I have discussed, I show distineily, 
that afiera lapse of ten years ina country of un- 
precedented growth, the prodigality of this extrava- 
gant Administration has inereased the civil list but | 


} 
} 
| 


163,000 dollars. I leave the question here, although || 


It cannot have escaped the attention of ‘he com- 
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jot as fair, and the cone/uson as faiily deduced, es 
t.e one he ha- reached im rejereace to the appropri- 
ations in this bill. 

I have now presented to the committee the rea- 
sons Which appear to me satisfactorily to account 
for the difference between the amount appropriated 
in 1829 for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government, and that proposed to be appropri- 
a'ed by the bill under consideration, for the same 
objects in 1840, and which, tomy mind, clearly re- 
but the charge ef extravagance urged by my col- 
league with so much confidence. 

137TH Aprit. 

Mr. Wise next oltained the floor, and insisted 
on the ground he bad before taken in reference to 
the extravagance o! the present Administration; in 
illustration of which, he went into a comparison 
of the expenditures under the different Presidents, 
from General Washington downward; concluding 
the whole by stating, that this Administration had 
doubled the expenditures of its illustrious prede- 
cessor. 

Mr. Jones rose in reply. Mr. Chairman: The 
remarks of my colleague again render a brief ex- 
planation incumbent on me. I wish merely to 
call the attention of the committee toa single view 
which has been taken by him. I am so anti 
quated in my notions of the propriety of debate, 
that | have endeavored to adhere scrupulovsly to 
the subject under discussion, and have steadily re- 
sisted every attempt to lead me into an argument on 
extraneous matters, My minuteness may have 
exposed me to the necessity of responding to nu- 
merous interrogatories, which my colleague, in his 
zeal, has chosen to propound; bat my opinion of 
the correctness of the views I have presented, is 


'| still unchanged, notwihstanding the authority of 


contrary opinions which have been advanced in 
the discursive debate, that has taken up the time 


'| of the committee for several days. 
|| Those prerented by my colleague have evinced 


a full proportion of this erratic spirit. He has 


|| notattempted to rebut any proposition which I 


have submitted; he has not pretended to discuss 


full understanding of the bill. Instead of confin- 
| ing himself to the path marked out by the laws of 
reasoning, and the rules of debate, restricting him- 
self, as I have attempted to do, to the bill ander 


indistinct outlines of the history of every Adminis- 


| 
| s ; 
still further deductions might be made. | consideration, he has pre‘erred to furnish us with 


mittee, that in the preceding argument I have | 


yielded every advantage to the opponents of this | 
bill. I admire the tact which selected the year || 


1829 to bring it in contrast with the present But 
confident in the cause Iam defending, I followed | 
their lead, and joined issue with them on their own | 
ground. Why that year was so cautiously chosen | 
I have already intimated, But even with this dis- 
advantage, I think I have demonstrated the charge | 
of extravagance to be groundless. 
But my colleague dees not like details. Itis due | 
to him that he should be gratified, and that the 
question should be argued in the manner which he | 
prefers. By adopting his mode of reasoning, I 
shall show that it is not only fallacious and incon- 
clusive, but unjust. The admunistration of the 
gentleman from Massachuretts has been held up to 
us, aga model of economy, and the subsequent ad- 
ministrations have been dénounced as extravagant. 
Suffer me for a moment to adopt his mode of rea- | 
soning, and comparing the aggregate expenditures 
of one year of the Administration when economy 


ministration that succeeded it. In 1828, (one cf 
Mr. Adams’s administration) a year of economy, 
the whvule amount expended for the civil list, mis- 
ceilaneous and foreign intercourse, was $3,826,579; 
in 1830, (one of General Jack:on’s,) a year of ex- 
travagance, the amount expended for the same ob- 
jects was $3,469,616; the extravagance costing the 
eountry about $357,000 less than the economy. 
Such is the result of the mode of reasoning adopted 
by my colleague, when applied to the appropria- 
tions piovided for by bills at the period to which I 
have referred. According to his method of argu- 
ment, the inference is irresistible, that the year 
1823 was one of most faulty extravagance. Per- 
haps he will not yield his assent to this; but it is 


| (Mr. Wise. 


tration, and to give a comparative view of their 

general expenditures? And what conclusion has 

he established by his labor? Why, that there has 

been a gradual increase of expenditore from the 

days of Washington down to the present time. 
{[Mr. Wise. Not gradual.) 


| Mr. Jones. Notwithstanding the dissent of my 
colleague, I still maintain the augmentation of ex- 
| penditure to have been gradual in the whole lapse 
of time to which I have referred; and that the in- 
crease has steadily progressed with the increase cf 


|| population, and the enlargement of resourees, un- 


til the total of expenditures has reached, as my co'- 


\| league says, the enormous sum of thirty-seven mil- 
|| lions of dollars; or, to Speak more correctly, for I 


wish here to have the full benefit of the amount, 
unti! it has reached the sum of more than thirty- 
nine millions of dollars. 

I spcke of the average } 


I do not design to follow my col 
league through the whole range of his argument, 


Mr. Jones. 





unnecessary. I will meet him in his strongest 
hold—I will take the case which, in his opinion, 
operates most forcibly against me; and I feel no 
apprehensions for the result. 


Assume the greatest amount yet expended under 
any Administration to have been in the year 1838, 
reaching the total of more than thirty-nine mil- 
lions of dollars. This sum, my colleagne asserts, 
is threefold the expencitore in any year during the 

administration of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams] I make no comment! at pre- 
sent on the accnracy of this assertion; but, for the 
sake of the argumCat, grant the correctness of the 
statement. lam cailed upon to account for the 
difference, and I willdoso. To make this exposi- 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
was the order of the day, witha year in the Ad- | The tediousness of such a reply would be wholly 
. & , > 
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tion, I have once more obtruded on the attention of 
the committee. 

To simplify my explanation, I shall institute a 
fair comparison between the expenditures of 1826, 
the second year of Mr. Adams’s administration, and 
1838, the second year of the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren. In the comparison, I not only mani- 
fest perfect fairness towards my opponents, but 
yield them every advantage they can desire. 

The gross amount of all expenditures for 1838, 
was - - - $29,455,438 35 
For all the expenditures in 1826, 


there were required only - 24,103,399 46 





When one sum is deducted from the 
other, a balance is left against 
1838 of - - 15,352,038 89 


~ —————y 


{Mr. Wise inquired whether the gross 
amount referred to daring the administration of 
Mr. Adams, did not include ten millions of public 
debt ] 

Mr. Jones. If my c»lleague will endeavor to 
pat a slight curb on his impatience, he shall soon 
be satisfied on this, as well as on other points, 
against which his objections have been directed. I 
am unwilling to desert the order of explanation 
which I proposed for myself when I rese; but to 
indulge him in all his requisitions, | inform him 
that, while it is true, that more than ten millions of 
the gross expenditures of 1826 were for payments 
on account of the publec debt, itis also true, that 
more than five millions wece expended during this 
year of the administration of Mr. Van Buren for 
the same objcct. 

[Mr. Wiss. 


Strike both sums out.] 
Mr. Jones. 


As the omission of 


both sums 
might be supposed to furnish me an acvan- 
tage in the argument, my colledgue will per- 


mit me to concede to him the benefit of retaining 
them. I have nothing to withhold, nothing to con- 
ceal. My conclusions have been reached through 
an honest and assiduous investigation. The in- 
ferences, which | have honestly made, I intend 
frankly to state. Where allis upright, concealment 
and subteriuge, if under any circums'ances I could 
be induced to resort to them, are unnecessary. I do 
not design to ask the attention of the committee to 
an elaborate display of minute numerical state- 
ments: in a speech such cetails must be tedious, 
uninteresting, ant unintellig.b'e. I shall select for 
comment, from the gross expenditures, the largest 
and most striking items. These, without the men- 
tion of small sums, will be sufficient for illustra- 
tion and proof. Butin presenting my comparison, 
as I have already said, 1 wish to make every con- 
cession, to yield every advantage; and, therefore, 
instead of complying with the suggestion of my 
colleague, to strike out the amounts required for 


payments on account of the public debt, I shall, in 


accordance with my ideas of perfect fairness and 
liberaiity, include them in my comparison of the 
expenditures of the two years, in which my com- 
ments are intended to be made. 
The payments on accounts of the 
public debt in 1826, were 


$11,041,082 19 
For the same object in 1838, 


5,607,720 27 
The one amoun! subtracted from 
the other, will leave an excess 
against the latter year, of 
This last sum, added to the excess 

of expenditure given above, of 





5,435,361 92 
15,352,038 89 


Will form a gross amount ia 1838 
over 1826 of 





20,787,400 81 

This excess, though great, lam prepared to show 
cannot make good the charge of extravagance; 
and if my colleague will take the trouble to deduct 
the sums expended for objects extraordinary and 
indispensable, during the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren, but not required under that of Mr. 
Adams, he will discover, however, reluctantly, ihe 
amount of disbursements in the two years, to vary 
but slightly. 

In the year 1838, the amount expended for pay 
of the army, subsistence of officers, subsistence 
and forage, was + «+ + $2,559,758 08 


SS 
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In 1826, the second year of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams, the 
am unt expended for the same ob- 
jects was only . - - $1,307,759 34 








Leaving an excess against 1838 of $1,251,998 74 


Here is a great augmentation of expenditure in 
this branch of the public service. But the whole 
amount was applied to the support of the army. 
The increase of the army was not the offspring 
of the Administration only: it was a measure sus- 
tained by both parties, deemed unimportant by both 
sides of the House. It was not a project of the 
Executive and i's friends alone, but received the 
cordial and zealous support of many of their op- 
ponents. If there existed a necessity for the in- 
crease of the army, if even in the conception of the 
party adverse to the Administration, the increase 
on account of peculiar circumstances was judged 
indispensable, surely the friends of the measure 
canno!, in fairness, throw the culpability of an ex- 
penditure which they advocated on the Adminis- 
iration. It, in this instance, there be faulty ex- 
travagance, the Admini-tration can boast as part- 
ners in its guilt many of those who now con- 
demn it. 

{Mr. Wise. I never voted for the increase of 
the standing army, but this Administration recom 
mended it, and this is one of the very sins with 
which I charge it. I charge it not only with its 
extravagance, but with its increase of the stand- 
ing army.] 

Mr. Jones. I wish to do injustice to no one— 
certainly not to my colleague; but if he was op- 
posed to that measure, he should recollect that I 
voted against it also; and while he and I accorded 
in Our sentiments on this subject, many of his 
friends voted for an enlargement of the military 
force. They, and those who voted with them, 
deemed such arf increase indispensable, on account 
of our having a more extended frontier to protect, 
made necessary by the removal of the Indians, 
the existence of Indian hostilities, and for the 
requisite garrisons for the fortifications on our ex- 
tended seaboard. But if the army had not 
been increased, there is still sufficient reason ta jus- 
tify enhanced expenditure for its support ia one 
year beyond what may have been required in ano- 
ther. The cost of provisions, of clothing, of trans- 
portation, of camp equipage, is not always the 
same; and variation in the price of these and other 
articles required for the army must justify a corre- 
spondent variation in the total expenditure neces- 
sary for its maintenance. The cost of subsistence, 
&c. in 1838, exceeded the same item in 1826 by 
the sum of $571,282, 

Supposing that I have furnished my colleague— 
or, at all events, some of his friends—with a suffi- 
cient reason for subtracting the sum I have men- 
tioned from the amount of alleged extravagance, I 
will now proceed to the examination of another 
item: 

In 1838, the expenditures for fortifications, ar- 
maments, repairs, ordnance department, cannon, 
shot, and powder, were + - $1,123,162 85 
In 1826, the expenditures for the 

same objects were 


835,121 07 


288,041 78 


as 


An excess in 1838 over 1826 of - 





To justify the increase in the cost of ordnance, 
&c. I need but mention a fact which none will dis- 
pute, that, since the year 1826, there has been a ne- 
cessary addition to the naval force actually in ser- 
vice, and, to say nothing of the additional supply 
of ordnance required for fortifications, my co!- 
league, with all his zeal of opposition, cannot make 
the same assertion with respect to this branch of 
the service, that he just now ventured in regard to 
the army. He hasalways manifested a disposition 
to put no restrictions on his liberality when the 
prosperity of the navy has been involved. 

[Mr. Wise. I hope my colleague will permit 
me to interrupthim once mere. If I had my way, 
I would vote twenty-five millions per annum for 
the navy, instead of five. But I ask my colleague, 
while the expenses of the naval establishment have 
increased, have we a larger force on the ecean? I 
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ask him to tell his constituents and mine 
what force we have in the Pacific, wha 
on the West Incia station, on the Mediterr,, 
nean station. If Iam wroug—and would tiat | 
were—let gentlemen contradict me. We have one 
and only one, vessel that is respectable. In th. 
face of a threatened war, at this moment, whije 
Great Britain has battery upon battery trownip 
down upen any vessel that bears the stars anj 
stripes—while she has hundreds of ships on tha 
station, you have buta solitary ship to meet the 
power of Great Britain. And still the gentlemay 
tells us there is an increase. I say that the Navy 
department is in a worse condition than it was fiye 
years ago.] 

Mr Jones. My colleague has finished his epi. 
sode; I am aware it cannvt be made to harmonize 
with my work, It is obvious to the committee tha 
while his spirit of opposition is so indiscriminate 
and uncompromising, it is scarcely possible that 
our views can be made to accord. I ask not for 
liberality, but for sheer justice; he extends to me 
neither. If there be a measure for which he will 
not vote, and it increases the annual appropris 
tions, it is denounced by him as reckless extrava- 
gance; but if there be one which he approves, in- 
creasing the expenditure not five millions, but 
twenty-five millions per annum, we are cendemn- 
ed with the same equitable consistency, because we 
shrink from giving our concurrence to his schemes 
of thoughtless prodigality. 

{[Mr. Wise did not complain. He said that the 
Administration had not spent twenty-five millivns, 
but that it had spent less than five or six miilions, 






































































He complained, that with an excess over the B 
amount expended in Mr. Adams’s administration, the 
the party in power had nothing to show for the in- tor 
crease, and that the navy was in a worse condition ry. 
than it was then. His colleague would certainly lan’ 
excuse the interruption, when he calied to mind Ind 
the fact, that in setting out, he (Mr. J.) said, he tha 
would show item by item that the increase of ex- say 
denditure would be justified by objects which ail wh 
would admit to be necessary and proper. He (Mr, i Te 
W.) would admit that the navy is a proper object Mm the 
of expenditure; but the question was, what was an 
there to show fof the navy, from what had been ma 
spent?] the 

Mr. Jones. I make no objections to any expla- suc 
nations or interrogatories which my colleague may one 
choose to make. A reply to such interruptions is yel 
a courtesy wiich usage has established, and which of 
I am willing to extend to him cr to any other. | ob! 
have but to complain that his brief explanations are wo 
too frequently expanded into protracied speeches.He de 
wishes he may be in error when he asserts that there ex 
is but one respectable vessel in the Mediterranean. I the 
think I can relieve his apprehensions on that score. fer 
We have in that sea not only a ship of the line, tor 
but also a frigate of the first class, and a corvette; tra 
three respectable ships, constituting a force, found str 
amply sufficientin time of peace to protect our mi 
commerce, and to fulfil all the purposes for which 1] 
cruizers are wanted. Nor is he less in error, I} 
when he asserts that our naval forcecan boast of §% ka 
no improvement since the Administration of Mr. to 
Adams. On the contrary, it has been greatly aug- tre 
mented. For since that period there have been be 


launched one ship of the line, and two frigates, be- 
sides seventeen vessels of inferier classes, 

But, Mr. Chairman, being unwilling to consume 
too much time in incidental remarks, I will di- 


w 
gress no farther, but continue my analysis. When ti 
I said I could demonstrate, by a fair comparison, 
that the expenditures of 1838, vary but little from 
those of 1826, I did not make the assertion with r 
any confident anticipation that I should be able to 2 
subdue the fixed opposition of my colleague. He ‘ 
is not easily susceptible of change. Pride of opi- 
nion, and respect for appearances, raise impregna- 


bie barriers in the way of open admission of error. 
But I trust that others will not be disposed to dis- 
regard the strong language of facts. 


In the year 1838, the whole amount expended for 
the War Department, including annuities and 
disbursements on Indian account, except the 
charges for the Creek and Seminole wars, 
was - - - - $5,564,223 75 
1826, the expenditure for the 
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Being an excess in 1838, over z e 
1826, of - - - $4,£10,976 21 
Animmense difference between the two Admi- 

pistrations is perceptible in this single item. The 

excess forms a large deduction to be made from the 
sam of alleged extravagance. Toese five mit lic ns 
of dollars have been indispensably required for the 
purpo-e of concluding Indian lreaties, for remov- 
ing Indians beyond our territorial limits, and for 
extinguishing Indian titles within the States. These 
measures received general sanction, and I presume 
it isa policy which no party would now be dis- 

posed to chance. ft , 

We have succeeded in removing from our bor- 
ders hordes of resiless and rathless savages, secured 
reace and quiet to the inhabitants of tose Siates 
from which they have been removed, and acquired 
ihe possession of immense trac's of valuable janc. 
The ‘policy was approved by our opponents; but 
the expense necessary to be incurred, 10 order to 
carry iteut, is denounced in unmeasured terms. 
Ifthe disbursements in 1838 were extravagant, 
they were ‘the effect of the policy to which refer- 
ence has just bren made. The cause should be 
blamed, no the effect; the law is tn fau't, not the 
expenditure. You vite willingly for a bill which 
all know must lead to vast expendiiures of money, 
ani condemn as extravagant the very expen- 
diteres Which you yourselves have authorized, 

But there are still further expenditures, in which 
the Goverament has been invo ved by the a'tempt 
toremve the savage aborigines from our Lerrito- 
ry. Wehave be-n forced into a war by the phi- 
lanthropy which prompted the dissoc:ation of the 
Indians from the whies. The consequence was, 
that the amount fequired in 1838 for preventing and 
suppressing {ndian hostilities was $3,804,359 20, 
whil-, in 1826, there was no requisition on the 
Treasury for any such object; not a dollar was 
then wanted for such a purpose. But, had such 
anexpenditure then been necessary, Is there any 
man of any party who would have refused tu draw 
the last dotlar from the Treasury, if he could by 
such exlravagance have saved but one wiman or 
one child from the butchery of the savage? And 
yet the present Administration has been the object 
of no measured vituperation, because it has been 
obliged to appropriate, for the protection of our 
women and children, large sums not called for un- 

der the administration of Mr. Adams, when there 
existed no Indian war within our borders. Were 
the millions expended during the late war in de- 
fence of our honor, and to protect our soil from 
foreign invasion, an extravagance of the Adminis- 
tration? Was the dedten ailed upon us by that 
struggle an extravagance? If so, the hundred 
millions of debt which have since been paid, must, 
I presume, be also denominated extravagance. I 
i know that war was by many thought wrong—I 
know that many deeined itirreligious and immoral 
to rejoice for victories achieved by our brave 
troops over the common enemy of our couniry— 
but I also know my colleague is not to be ranked 
among such Zealots in opposition to that war. 


{Vr. Wise. I was always a Democrat.] 

Mr. Jones. I know he was a good Demecrat 
when he was elected to his present dignified sta- 
tion. 

(Mr. Wise. I ama better one now.] 

Mr. Jones. My colleague was elected as an op- 
ponentof Mr. Apams. He came into office, if I 
donot mistake, on the shoulders of General Jack- 
son; he was then a good Democrat 


[Mr. Wise said he had always (God forgive 
him) gone with his co.league in support of General 
Jackson; but he [Mr. W] never came here on the 
shoulders of Genera! Jackson; on his own indepen- 
dent character he came here, indedendent of the 
power or the influence of General Jack-on. ‘lhe 
very first session he was undeceived as to his 
principles; he [Mr. W.] saw that neither General 
Jackson nor his party belonged to the D:mocracy 
at all. He stood where he was, on his Democratic 
ground; they had left him, he had pursued an inde- 
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pendent course, and had .never for a moment 
truckled to the power of General Jackson.] 

Mr. Jonxs. Mr. Chairman, perhaps in the 
warmth and hurry of debate, | may unintention- 
ally have employed language conveying a much 
stronger meaning thao I wished; I was far from in- 
tending to make any insinuation against the inde- 
pendent character of my colieague; I meant only 
to say, that by being the friend of General Jackson, 
he wes aide! by the popularity of that d stinguished 
individual, in attaming the otjectof his youtntul 
ambi ion—a seat on this floor; and when he asserts 
that he has been de-erte! by the Democracy, and 
derives to himself consolation from the position 
assumed, he wi'! find it difficult indeed, to satisty 
the. tens and hundreds of thousands of the true 
Democracy of the country, who have never for a 
moment faliered in their onward course, of the 
sufficiency of the reason he now assigns, 

He expresses a hope that Gol wil! forgive him 
for supporting the cause of General Jack-on. Sir, 
if my colleague has a comfortable assurance of 
forgiveness for the politcal sins of whic he has 
been guilty since that cay, and there be truth in 
Holy Writ, let me assure him, that those which 
apnear to disturb him, will be blotted out no more 
io be remembered against him. 

But let me return from this digression, and pro- 
ceed with the analysis. The amount expended 
for the surveys of ports, har>ors, breakwaters, 
military roads, and other schemes of internal im- 
provements in 1832, was $1,188 876 66 

In 1826 not a dollar was expended on any sach 
obj c's. 

{Mr. Wise here inquired if the Executive did 
not furnish estimates forthose improvements? He 
asked his colleague to tell his constituents whether | 
the majoritv of the New York delegation at that | 
time were Whigs or Locofocos. He wished iheir 
yates to be shown on this subject of harbors in the 
State of New York; be wished his colieague to tell 
his constituents what mae the fortune of tie pre- 
sent Minister at the Court of St. Cloud, of our then 
Secretary of War, of Lewis Cass; but the harbors 





| and improvemeats on the Northern lakes: my col- 


league shall not escape. } 
Mr. Jones Mr. Chairman: Iam incapable of 


| subterfuge or evasion, and my colleague, if he 


knows me ataijl, will vouch for my assertion. I 
have indulged in no reasoning, relied on no fact, 
which can have a*tendency to lead meto any 
other than a fair and just conclusion. I am in no 
position from which I desire to escape; nor do I 
intend that he shall escape from the perplexi‘ies in 
which he is involved; nor shall he make me a par- 
ticipant in the difficulties with which he is 
shackled I again repeat that I shall not permit him 
to escape; and consequently I shail not permit my- 
self to be led off from the discussion of the ques- 
tion atissue. He shail not allure me from a dis- 
cussion of the affairs of the nation, into an exami- 
tion of the private affiirs of Lewis Cass, or of any 
other individual. I am already sufficiently em- 
ployed by the duties which my station imposes on 
me in the investigation of the numerous important 
questions which daily come up for discussion, 


| without wandering from the appropriate sphere of 
| those duties, to discuss the affairs of any individual 


whatever. Nor is this the proper time for any 
Shall I in conformity with 
my own views of the rules of argument, ad- 
here closely to the topic under considera- 
tion. An enrmy to subterfuge, I am equally 
unwilling to become its dupe. If the affairs of 
Mr. Cass should be brought up ina proper form 
and at a proper time, I shail not be found to shrink 
from the iavestigation. 

I have but one other remark to make on this 
branch of the subject. The gentlemao from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Cusuinc] has volunteered to de- 
menstraie that it was through the instrumentality 
of the Whig party that the harbor bill was carried 
through; he c'aimed it as their measure. My col- 
league coatioverts the assertion. tis not for me 
to become the arbitrator of their differences. I 
shall leave them to settle their own dispute. If 
they can settle the difficulty between themselves, 
beit so. I shall certainly not be found using any 
effort to disturb their harmony. 























But to preceed to the next item of alleged extra- 
vagance. My colleague will surely not complain 
of the extravagance which pays to the pensioners 
of every class the pittance allowed them by their 
country’s grattade. He will not denounce as ex- 
travagance the sums paid to those who, in the days 
which tried men’s souls, perilled their lives and 
poured out their blood on the battle field, in defence 
of the rghts and hbe:ties which he and I this day 
enjoy. And yet a large item in the amount now 
denounced as extravegance, is an excess paid un- 
der existing laws to this class of our citizens. In 
1838, the amount paid for pensions 

was - - - - 


$2 113,418 79 
In 1826, it Was - - s 


$1,556 593 83 


—_—— 





Making an excess in 1858 over 
1826 of - . - $556 824 96 
[Mr. Wise said that he never would deny any 
sum, which the Administration might have app-o- 
priated forthe descendants of our Revolutiouary 
sires, for Revolutionary services; and he said 
it with more pride than he teok in any 
other subject, that more claims for Revolution- 
ary services came from the consecrated district he 
represented here, than, probably, from any other 
district in the United Sates. Almost every man 
that was captured at Germantown during the Re- 
volutionary war, came from Accomac and North- 
ampton, Virginia. Almost every spot in that dis- 
trict wes a soldier’s senulchre. He believed, how- 
ever, that this Administration deserved a deeper 
and more damning curse for the frauds it had 
countenanced in these very Revolutionary claims, 
than for any cause whatever. Mr. W. proceeded 
to state, that the most gross and palpable frauds 
had been commited, while many of those who 
were entitled to pensions had never received a cent. 
He had been informed that some of the officers of 
the Government bad been concerned in admitting 
clatins, which never ought to have been passed.} 
Mr. Jones. My colleague has thrown into my 
speech another episode of illegitimate length. Bat 
of this I will not complain, since it concedes all I 
could desire. He admits that there is no extrava- 
gance in the increased amount required for the pay- 
ment of pensioners; but his complaint is that frauds 
are countenanced by the Government in the settle- 
ment of these claims. This is the charge. Sir, if 
the frauds of which my colleague speaks do, in 
point of fact, exist, he will find my denunciations 
of them no less earnest than his own, aad my zeal 
and labor for their correction no less assiduous. 
Bat I must be first convinced of their existence, 
before I will undertake either to punish tho:e to 
whom guilt is imputed, er to denounce them, espe- 
cially when we have six committees clothed with 
ample powers of investigation. These committees, 
we were told at the commencement of the session, 
were appointed for the special purpose of thorough- 
ly investigating all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. Their chairmen are known to be as zealous 
and decided opponents of the Administration as 
are to be found on this floor. They are confessedly 
men of ability; they are not only competent, hut 
willing to investigate frauds, if they exist; they un- 
questionably are not disinclined to arraiga any 
man friendly to this Administration, who may 
come within their jurisdiction, and is suspected of 
countenancing any fraudulent transaction. If these 
frauds exist, why have they not been discovered by 
your committees? Heretofore it vas alleged that 
irauds could not be detected, and their au'hors ex- 
posed, because the committees were packed. Until 
the present session, the committees were said to be 
composed of a majority of the friends of the Admi- 
nistration, who were vnwilling to make public, 
even if they knew of, the existence of dishonesty. 
Now there exists no such excuse. If the alleged 
frauds are not discovered, it cannot be said to be 
attributable to the unwillingness of the committees 
to expose to public view the crimes of the party in 
power. The doors for examination are thrown 
open as wide as gentlemen could desire. These 
comamittees are composed each of five members, 
three decided and zealous opponents of this Admi- 
nistration, and two of its friends. Constituted as 
they now are, I must believe that if frauds were 
countenanced by, and disgraced the Government, 
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as my colleague alleges, they would lung s nce 
have been detected and exposed. The discovery 
not having been made, the conclusion is legitimate 
that they are either imaginary, o1 else my colleague 
has suffered himself to be deluded and deceived by 
common rumor. Upon such grounds no charge 
should ever be sustained, for we ali know that com- 
mon rumor is acommon liar. Let the fa+is be ex- 
hibited—let the alleged frauds be proved; and I, as 
well as those with whom I act, will go willingly 
with him, not only to expese them, but to visit 
upon their authors the severest punishment for so 
high an offence. 

I return to my figures. In 1838, the expendi- 
tores for the naval establishment were e 

$6,131,580 53 
In 1826, for the same object, they 

were - - - - 4257,476 43 
Making am excess in 1838 over 

1826 of - - - - $1,874,104 10 

When, by reference to the history of this branch 
of the public service, it is seen that there were 
more ships in commission in the Jatier year than in 
the former, and when my colleague himself now 
not only calls for an increase of that force, but is 
loud in his complaints because it has not beea pro- 
vided; when we know that the number of officers 
and men has been necessarily greatly enlarged, and 
their pay, by the act of 1835, also increased when in 
active service, surely there can be no pretence 
whatever on his part for the charge of extravagance, 
because, under such circumstances, the navy cost 
more in 1838 than it did in 1826 Thenavy, with 
ail parties, is the favorite arm of our national de- 
fence; and very few, if any, of the opponents of 
the Administration, voted against these increased 
appropriations. They knew an accession to the 
naval force in commission to be necessary for the 
protection of our commerce. They cannot, there- 
fore, in justice or consis'ency, condemn as extrava- 
gance what they themselves approved, because con- 
sidered indispensable. 

Nor can the trust funds paid out by the Govern- 
ment in 1838, be charged among the expenditures 
of that year. These funds, I need scarcely te- 
mark, form no part whatever of the public expen- 
ditures. The term explains itself too clearly to re- 
quire a definition. They are nothing more than 
sums—as, for example, the Smithsonian bequest— 
deposited in the care of the Goverament; and con- 
sequently, though charged on the books of the 
Treasury, cannot be included in the list of ex- 
penses. Yet the amount of these funds entrusted 
to the Government and paid out in 1838, was 

$2,305,321 89 
In 1826, the amount of funds of the 


same description was only - 266 47 





Leaving the large balance of - $2,305,055 42 
which must, in fairness, be deducted from the tota! 
of alleged extravagance. 

It can scarcely require an argument to prove that 
the amount Gisbursed for indemnities in 1838, 
should not be charged to the Government, in order 
to swell the amount of expenditures with a view to 
make good the charge of extravagance. If, as has 
frequently been the case, foreign powers commit 
aggressions on the rights of our citizens, and de- 
prive them of their property, and the Government 
shall aflerwards redress the injuries, by obtainiag 
indemnities for these spoliations, aud become the 
mere agent cr trustee for paying to ils citizens the 
amount thus recovered, it would indeed be drawing 
largely upon the credulity of the people to attempt 
to show that a faithful execution of the trust is to 
be converted into a charge ef extravagance. And 
yet, strange as it may appear, those who keep con- 
stantly held up to public view the gross amount of 
more than $39,000,000, which they charge to have 
been expended by this Administration in 1838, not 
only make no deduction on account of funds thus 
paid out, but they do noteven venture an exp!ana- 
non. 

In 1838 the amount paid on account of 
indemnilies was - - - 
In 1826 paid on the same account = - 


$975,577 
9,967 


- $965,610 


_—_ er? 





Making the sum to be deducted 


There is yet another very jarge sum which, in 
fairness, must be dedacted from the gross expendi- 
tures of 1838 = I allude to the amount dishursed in 
that year in the construction of durable fire-proof 
buildings, for the preservation of the public ar- 
chives, records, &c. &c. This brane: of expendi- 
ture Was not veatured on by the Adminietration, 
until experience had taught the lesson, how impo- 
litic and hazardous it was, to confide the most va- 
luable trusts to buildings construcied of materials 
which render them liable at any moment to total 
destruction. This expenditure, so far frem being 
extravagant, is plainly dictated by the soundes: 
economy. It is temporary and contingent in its 
character, and few, I think will deny, that it would 
have been more conducive to the public interests 
had it been met at an earlier day. 

The large sum of $1,009,084, the excess paid for 
public buildings in 1838 over the sum required 
in 1826, must, in fairness, be deducted from the 
aggregate expenditures of 1838. 

But it is unnecessary, for the purpose of my ar- 
gument, to weary the atiention of the committee 
with comments on every minor tiem of appropria- 
tion which necessarily swelled the expenditures of 
1838 beyond those of 1826. To most of the for- 
mer, my colleague, I believe, gave the sanction of 
his vote; or, to avoid the invidiousness of particu- 
larizing him, I shall say that a majority of his po- 
litical triends gave them theirsapport. In justice, 
therefore, all those appropriations which they ap- 
proved, or which all allow io be indispensable, 
must be subtracted from the sum of alleged extra- 
vagance. They must therefore deduct the sums 
contained in the exh bit I here furnish, in addition 
to the large items commented on alr: ady: 

$439,000 GO For the protection of the Norihern 

frontier, for which object no- 
thing was required in 1826. 

262,614 00 For building light-houses, beyond 
the sum required in 1826. The 
increase in the number of the 
establishments deemed neces-a- 
ry by Congress principally for 
the convenience and satety of 
the mercantile interests, justifies 
the addional expenditure. 

97,242 00 For mints. Three branch mints 
having been iately established 
accounts for the excess. 

113,860 00 Excess in pay of Senators, owing 
to the increase of their number 
and the length of the session. 

120,910 00 Excess in the contingent expenses 
of the Senate, increase of busi- 
ness requiting more printing &e. 

189,744 00 Excess in the compensation of the 
members of the Liouse, ac- 
counted for by there being twen- 
ty more Representatives, and by 
the length of the session. 

177,617 00 Donations in money to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, an occasional 
expenditure only, accounted for 
by the peculiar circumstances 
of the District. 

454,586 00 For duties refunded. There was 
no such charge on the Treasury 
in 1826. 

161,413 00 For the Exploring Expedition. 
There was no such expendiiure 
in 1826. 

186,878 00 The d.fference between the expen- 
ditures for the Miliary Acade- 
my in the two years 

190,354 00 For the salaries of custom-hou-e 
officers, paid out of the Treasu- 
ry, from 1833, to render their 
salaries equal to what they 
were prior to the tariff act of 
that year. 


$2,394,218 00 Form the sum 
smaller items. 
To this amouat add the aggregate 
of the various divisions of indis- 
pensable and approved expen- 
diture, on which my remarks 
have been extended to greater 
length, viz: 


total of these 


| 





—_—_—_—_—_—_———————r 
1,251,998 74 Excess in 1838 for the pay ana 
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subsistence of the army. 
288,141 78 Excess for fortificatons, &e. 
4 810,976 21 For the Indian Department. 
3,804,359 20 For preventing and 
Indian hostihties. 
1,188,876 66 For surveys of ports and harbors. 
556 824 96 For revolutionary pensions. 
1,874,106 10 Por the naval establishment. 
2,305,055 42 For trust funds, 
1,009,084 00 For public buildings. 
965,610 GO For indemnities. 


Suppressing 





$20,449,151 07 make the total to be subtracted 
from the excess of 1838 over 1826. When the 
subtraction is made, it will be perceived, at a 
glance, that the charge of extravagance cannot be 
sustained. ‘That excess amounts to $20,787,400; 
leaving the very small sum of $338,249 of excess 
of expenditure in 1838 over 1826; an excess 
which could be very easily accounted for by a 
more minute examination of the expenditures of 
the two years. 

But my colleague cannot be made to understand 
how it is, that $39,455,438 35, disbursed in 1838, 
is Not to be denounced by all, as prodigali'y in the 
extreme, when in 1826, a year of economy, as we 
are told, the expenditures were but $24,103,399 46. 
when he furnishes ihe proof, that in 1796, the ex. 
penditures were but $2,532,930, aed in some of 
the preceding years suil less. Suppose | were to 
call upon him to explain to his constituents, and to 
mine, and to the people of the country, upon what 
priuciple it is, that he can pass high-wrought eulo- 
giums upon the economy of 1826, which had in the 
space of thirty years, increased the expenditures of 
this Government nearly tenfold, or one thousan! 
per een'. approving, as he does, the economy of 
each of those years; and condemn the extiava- 
gance of 1838, which had, in the space of twelve 
years, increased them but little more than seventy 
percent. Do you not think, sir, that. to enable 
him to account for nearly one thousand per cent. 
of increase ia the space of thirty years, the economy 
of which he approves, he would make figures full 
as fast as he charges me with doing, when I ander- 
take to account for an increase,in twelve years,of but 
litle more than seventy per cent.; and which he 
condemns as reckless extravagance? And by the 
time he had cyphered it all out straight, as I doubt 
not he would, do you not also think that were 
would be some reason to fear, that the multitude of 
which he speaks, the plaincommon sease men, 
would come to the conclusion, not that the Demo- 
cratic lawyers, but that these Whig lawyers, “knew 
a little too much, and could figure a little too 
well.” 

It must, I think, sir, be conceded, that the gross 
amount of expenditures unexplained, though large, 
is not per se proof of extravagance; and, conse- 
qvently, that no safe opinion can be tormed by a 
mere iuspection of the aggregate. To make good 
the charge, and to satisfy an intelligent people, my 
col eague will find it necessary to go farther, and 
to investigate the details. He will be required to 
point out the specific items which are objectiona- 
ble; to show the ebjects upon which money has 
been unnecessarily and improperly expended. Let 
him bring forward his specifications, let him point 
to the appropriations, which he condemns as extra- 
vagant, and I have grossly deceived myself, if Ido 
not prove from the documents before me, that all 
such charges are utterly groundless. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In Senate, May 25, 1840.—The till for the esta- 
blishment of a general bankrapt sys’°em coming 
up tor consideration— 


Mr. HUBBARD said: 


Mr. Presipent: I admit most willingly that 
the subject iavolved in the bill now before 
the Senate is one of the greatest importance, 
not only to the indebted classes of our commu- 
nity, but to other portions of our fellow-citizens. 
I have, with all the attention I could give, listened 
to the able arguments which have been offered in 
favor of the bill reported by the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary; but, sir, after the 
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most careful examination of the provisions of that | isting in the country, relier is now within the |! jurisdiction, at the time ‘of the adoption ef our 
pill—afier comparing them with the authority || the power of every honest debtor: The statutory || Constitution, had a technical as well as a popular 
given to Congress, by the express terms of the || provisions of the States, aided by the force of po- | signification; and in no sense was it supposed to 
Constitution, to legislate vpon that subject—I am || pular opinion, will afford sufficient remeaces for all | embrace any class of persons but that engaged in 
compelled, from a sense ol duty, to oppose it, as || existing evils. _. || trade. 

oth uaconstituiional and inexpedient. Could I || Mr. President, I represent, in conjunction wiih 
pe pushed forward to a vote upon this bill fromthe || my honorable colleague, an almost exclusively |, 
mere impulse of feeling, that vote would be in fa- |) agricultural community—a body of as industrious, 
yor of itspassage. There is noman, within or || patriotic and intelligent farmers, ascan be found | 
without the walls of this Senate chamber, who can within the limits of our Republic. Bat, sir, I 
} 
| 
} 
| 

















From the act of Henry VIII to the bankrapt 
law of George IV, passed as late as 1825, 
which provides for the discharge of the debtor from 
his pre-existing liabilities, I have not been able, 
fromm my researches, to find a single enactment 
which, in terms, imeludes any class within 
its provisions except those who are deno- 
minated taders; ail had the framers of the 
Constitution designed to have given to Con- 
gress any greater power over this subject 
than was contemporaneously exercised in England, 
it is passing strange that the additional power was 
nut expressly conferred. No one wii! say but 


more feelingly commiserate the misfortunes of his || know not the sentiment of an individual citizen of | 
fellow beings than myself. There is no man who my State in relation to this subject. I have not | 
can be more sensible to the reverses—the sad re- myself received trom New Hampshire the first let- 

|} ter or the first memorial touching this question. 
My colleague may have been more fortunate. I 
am wholly ignorant of the views of my worthy 
ty to ovr business community. It has spread over || friend near me (Mr. Lang, of my State,] upon this 
the land like a pestilence. Wealth and indepen- matter. In the absence, then, of all information of 
dence have, by magic as it were, been changed to || the opinions, /eelings, and wishes of my constitu- ee. 7 : 
poverty and wretchedness. A sort of mania had || am' have been induced, with all the care and at- |) ‘at hed caaneeet 7am a England, Re =e 
seized Upon our community, and by a course of || tention I could bestow, to examine the details of || 5 }t 1o¢luded those upon which it was intenat 
untoward adveniures and speculations, had in- || the bill reported from the committee, and the , ‘0 Operate, _— ry perfectly well understood by 
volved in one common deluge of disaster and dis- || amendment proposed to that bill by the Senator the statesmen and constitutional lawyers of ™ 
tress the fortunes of the rich and the h jrd earnings || from New Jersey; and the conclusions to which I || OW couniry, at a ee. of the adoption of out 
of the industrious, These facts are too wellknown || have come will be freely stated. ‘They have been Constitution. And it is difficult for me to concieve 
tome. I have seen and heard more thanI can || most conscientiously f rmed, and formed against why the specific grant of power was not enlarged 
now well describe. Buthow has all this occurred? the whole current of my individual feelings; and it || 1 ‘Ms, if it was intended to be made more aera 
No man who has been an attentive observer of they shall be approved by my constituency, I shall | prehensive than was the existing bankruptsystem 
events for the last three years—no man who has || not only derive from that taci a bigh personal grati- || of England at that time, and then in fall force. No 
been a faithful looker on here in Vienna—but || fication, but it will confirm me in the soundness || O2¢ will say that bankrupicy and lasolverey =e 
must admit that the most improvident, wild, and || of the views I shall have expressed. According to || SYB@Rymous terms; they were not then so un- 
unwarrantable abuse of individual credit, has || my reading of the Constitution, as I understand || stood elsewhere—they were never so understoed 
brought upon the country and the community the | the letter of that instrament, Congress has not the || here. In eta no person but a trader can be 
distress and divmay which now overwhelm the | power to pass the bill reported by the committee. || vankrupt.” Bankruptcy is applied to mer- 


verses—Which have, within a few years past, taken 
lace in the affairs of individuals. I am not igno- 
rant of the character or the extent of this calami- 





land. | At the adoption of the Constitution of the United chants and traders—insolvency to other persons. 


“ The general system of credit, which has been introduced || States, the distinction between an insolvent, and a To bankrupt is to — one iD _— These oe 
through the agency of banks, brought home to every man’s || . . = . aie \ nitions are given by one of the most approve: 
door, has produced a fictitious state of things, extremely ad- | benkropt ee Seances een || lexicogra hers that has ever given us the inne 
verse to the sober, frugal, and industrious habits which ought || and as well understood in our own country. £ E high F A dond S defi db r 
to be cherished iu a Republic In place of these virtues, ex- | And, since that per.od, they have been equally well | 0 ngiish terms ankrupt is he y ano~ 


travagance. idleness, aud the spirit of gambling adventure, have | on * ( oO secretes self es 
been engendered and fostered by our institutions.” } understood in England, by our own Government ther to be “a trader who secretes.himself, or does 


These are sober traths—sad realities. I mention || and by the States of thisconfederacy. They have || ea nae? ore — nae ee 
not these things in the spirit of reproach; I men- || been always regarded as totally distinct systems; || ae wractema de ‘i ahaane aa ea ae — 
tion them not inthe language of complaint. No, || the one having for its object to afford a summary OS OLIGIDANY CORCEIPUVE OFS  OESROR TRET: 


| . . . . 
sir, I sta‘e the facts as they exist; and I am too for- | aad speedy remedy for creditors, against fraudu- A bankrupt law is well described to be such a 
cibly reminded, by my own sad experience, to en- || lent or failing traders—the other affording relief to || law as, upon a bankrapt surrendering all his pro- 
tertain a doubt of the truth of my declaration. |} insolvent deb'ors of all denominations. The perty to commissioners for the benefit of his cre- 


There is, beyond all doubt, a deep feeling, an || One embraces particular classes within its pro- || ditors, will discharge him from the payment of all 
extraordinary embarrassment, the moat poignant visions, and from the circumstance of their con- his debts. The power to pass such laws is con- 
distress, pervading the indebted classes of our com- nection with the commerce and trade of the coun- || ferred upon Congress, and I admit that they must 
munity. Would to God that I had power, coexten- try, they can only be reached by the exercise of be uniform—they must operate alike throughout 
sive with my disposition, to remove them. If it were that power conferred upon Congress, ‘‘/o pass uni- || the United States, and upon the subsisting con- 
so, and were no other interests involved, I would at || form laws upon the subject of bankruptcies; while || tracts between merchants and traders, as a 
once relieve the debtor from the burden which bears the other comprehends debtors of every description, || ‘distinct class of debtors, and their ereditors. This 
him down. I would drive from his mind those dread- |; whe can only be relieved by the States, in the ex- || is whatI understand to be the subject of bank- 
ful forebodings which liken him to the maniac. I ercis? of the power reserved to them, but notina ruptcy—the subject upon which Congress is 
would impart to his mental energies the mighty in- || way “to impair the obligation of contracts.” In bound in its legislation to adopt aniform laws— 
fluence of freedom. I would encourage his physi- 1827, when a bill was before the Senate, for esta- | equally protecting the interests of creditors aod 
cal efforts, by all the hopes and promises which ho- || blishing a uuiform system of bankraptey throagh- the rights of debtors who may constitutionally be 
nest industry can inspire. But, sir, I have no out the United States, it was remarked, in sub- || embraced in a general system of bankruptcy. 
such power. As a member of this body, in my ac- stance, by one of the most distinguished statesmen What can possibly be the subject of bankruptcies, 
tion upon this measure, I ern only be guided and of our country: upon which Congress is required to pass uniform 
controlled by the lights of the Constitution. The || Sa pe oe pas the soumeaoess ee pA a a laws, bat the debts, the contracts, the personal 
only authority I can or shall presume to exercise || founny.gwhich he regarded a4 an insolvent law, the Sateshad || TSbts, subsisting among those upon whom the law 
over this subject, is conferred by the Constitution no right to pass any law upon the subject of insolvency; not can be made constitutionally to operate? 
itself. And what is that authority?) What are || ©”? authorize the discharge of debtors imprisoned upona — Entirely different is an insolvent system. The 


: ‘ rocess issuing out of their own courts, otherwise than as it 
the terms of the specific grant of power contained fright suit the pleasure or convenience vf Congress to per- unfortunate and embarrassed debtor seeks tempo- 
rary relief under the operations of this system; and 


in thatinstrumeni? ‘ Congress may pass uniform mit. 
laws upon the subject of bankruptcies throughout ee was oe a ground. dees ee the States, under their reserved powers, provide 
the United States.” It is by virtue of this clause |] fankruptcy ant insolvency were broken down, al vaiscar {| this temporary relief, according to their own dis 
that the bill now before the Senate has been report- Congress.” cretion. They cannot impair the obliga‘tion of 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary. That Toese views are sound, practical,fall of goed sense contracts; butin almost every State of the Union, 
specific grant of power confers upon Congress no and are familiar to the understanding of the com- insolvent laws of some description have been 
authority to pass this bill. What is this project, munity; and I cannot but regard the bill now be- passed, looking to the benefit of the unfortunate, 
buta bill for the abolition of all the subsisting || fore the Senate asa general inselvent system, unau- || and securing to the debtor the privilege of obtain- 
debts and for the abrogation of all the existing thorized by that clause of the Constitation which ing temporary relief from pressure and embarrass- 
contracts of the country? This is the true character || gives authority to Congréss “to pass uniform laws || ment. These laws are different in different Srates; 
of the measure; and unless Senators are prepared, upon the subject of bankruptcies.” It is made to em- but the power of passing them is reserved to the 
bya most liberal construction of the power conferred brace all classes of the community within its provi- States, and cannot be exercised by Congress. 
—a construction which the kind and generous feet- sions, and hence assumes the character of a general “Under a special grant of power to us in 1789, 
ings of the heart might lead them to adopt—they insolvent bill. The power conferred is specific, and to pass “uniform laws on the subject of bankrapt- 
can find, in my judgment, no snfficient warranty || cannet be enlarged by construction. Congress, I || cies,” how could we then extend those laws to per- 
admit, has authority to pass laws upon the subject of || sons who at that time were not within the letter 


for the passage of thts bill. 

It is my purpose to examine this subject, and I bankruptcies, and to make them uniform through- or spirit of the bankrupt sysfem, any more than 
hope to be able to show that the particular mea- out the United States; but they derive no power we could extend them to distinet subjects of land 
sure now before the Senate cannot be sustained by from that provision of the Constitution to abrogate titles, or forms of legal process? It need hardly be 
the authority of the Constitution, That it is not |! allconiracts berween man and man, to abolish all || argued that if we, as the agents of the several 
recommended by any considerations of general ex- || the debts of the country, to destroy the relation || States, with explicit powers, undertake to construe 

| between debtor and creditor. The subject of bawk- || the extent of those powers broader than what 
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pediency. That, notwithstanding the degree of pe- 
cuniary distress and of individual indebtedness ex- || ruptcies over which Congress had an exclusive || we know the language was then understood to 
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mean, it is as much a violation of the Constitation 
as it would be to usurp powers entirely new.” 

Ithas sometimes been argued, and with much force 
and ability, that as the Constitution has prohibited 
the States from passing any law “impairing the 
obligat'oa of contracts,” that under the power con- 
ferred to pass uniform laws upon the subject of 
bankruptcy, no such laws can be passed, even by 
Congress, impairing the obligation of any existing 
contract, or having a retrospective OPeralicn. 
This matter I am disposed to leave for others to 
settle. Itis wholly unoecestary for my purpose 
to discuss that question. I take the bill as it is, 
and I find sufficient objection ‘upon its face to deter 
me from giving to it my Support. Looking at the 
general object of the Deasure; regarding i as com- 
prehending classes, unauthorized by the Cons'itu- 
tion itself, f 25m constrained to oppose it. This 
question @5 constitutional power, aS was well said 
on @ former occasion, by one of the mo t efficient, 
ADdustrious, and learned judges that ever cccupied 
a seat on the bench of the Supreme Cvourt of my 
native Siate, 


“Ts @ question to be settled by the books, and not by conjec- 
ture orargument. There had, 1 was true, been some diffi- 
culty in determining who were, and who were not traders. 
The courts had, by construction, embraced several classes of 
pereons within the statute; but it had always been done on the 


xpress ground that their principal! pane wae that of | 


trading. So particular statutes, since the thirteenth of Eliza- 
beth, have included some and rejected other classes from the 
bankrupt ayetem; but invariably on the ground that they were 
or were not engaged in trade. Such was the theory of the sta- 
cute of George I]; such of the new bankrupt act of 1825; and 
euch the principle running through all the one or two hundred 
reported decisions upon this system.’’ 


It the power t» include all classes of the commu- 
nity, within the provisions of this bill, cannot be 
inferred from the express terms of the Constitution 
itself, it certainly will not be presumed to apper- 
tain to Congress from the records of our own his- 
tory anterior, as well as subsequent, tu the adop- 
uon of the Constitution; nor can we find authority 
for any such opinion in the whole history of Eng- 
land for the la«t two centuries. 


“No instance could be found for the whole two centuries 
since the introduction of the system, of a mere agriculturist 
having been adjudged a bankrupt. The definition of a bankrupt 
in the siatuie, forbade such a construction; judicia! decisions, 
more than one hundred and fifty years old, had forbidden it; 
and the subsequent statutes had again and again forbidden it; 
and this, not because they had befure been included, nor on 
any local theory of politica in England, but because a bankrupt 
system, in its true extent and meaning, wae not adapted to the 
education. habits, opinions, or condition, of an agricultural po- 
pulation.” 


The Constitution of the United States, as be‘ore 
stated, declares that “no State shall pass any bill 
impairing the obligation of contracts.” No gen- 
Vleman will contend that it is within the constitu- 
tional power of any one State of the Confederacy 
10 passa voluntary bankrupt bill; such a bill as 
that reported by the majority of the committee. 
This power is expressly prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and it may be well to 
consider under what circumstances the provision 
to establish uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
raptcies throughout the United States, and the pro- 
hibition above recited, were incorporated ioto the 
Constitution. It is perfectly manifest to my mind, 
that to the States, and to the States exclusively, 
did the power belong, to pass an insolvent law; 
that this power conld no more be exercised by 
Congress, under that clause of the Constitution, 
giving authority to passa uniform law upon the 
subject of bankruptcy, than it could exercise the 
power to abolish all contracts and all debts. The 
express power conferred upon Congress has its 
meaning and its limitation. The power prvhitit- 
ed to be exercised by the States, has also its mean- 
ing and its limitation. No one doubts that it is 
pertectiy competent for State Legislatures to pre- 
sclibe remedies for the collection of debts. No one 
can doubt that State Legislatures can pass acts of 
limitation with reference to all contracts entered 
into subsequent to the passage of such acts; but no 
one will have the boldness toassert that States can 
pass any act of limitation which shall have a re- 
trospective operation. States, with reference to 
contracts in future, can exempt this and that 
piece of property from aittachment and ex- 
ecution—can even free the person of the 
debtor from arrest and imprisonment. But 
in doing all this, which are remedial provi- 
sions, they cannot impair the obligation of 
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the contract itself. They have not the power to 
nullify a contract between individuals—to abolish 
a subsisting devt. States have the power to pass 
insolvent laws, which look to the relief of the 
debtor, as well as to the interest of the creditor. 
They may legalize an assgnment, honestly and 
fairly made by the debtor, of his property; 
but they cannot abrogate the contract, or de- 
stroy the debt of the creditor, without his agency 
or assent. In my own Siate, the body of the 
debtor is liable tv imprisonment on ail debts be yond 
a certain amoun!; bet when the debtor is, by due 
course of law, discharged /rom that imprisonment 
as an ins lvent, he cannot atierwards be arrested 
on the same cause of action; bui when toriune shall 
smile upon his efferts, and prosperity crown his 
enterprises, the credilor ihen can reach the proper~ 
tv of hs cebtor. All the doirgs of Siate L: gislatures 
since the adopt.on of the Fede: al Consiitutien, have, 
in relation to ths matter, been confined exclusively 
t» the passage of remedial acts—to the e<'ablish- 
ment of a mere insolvent sysiem—to the eff. rdi: 
that relet to the unfortunate and honest dc bior 
which they cou'd do, without Cesirvying tne absolute 
rights of creditors. These salu'ary provisions, we 
all know, are nol the same in allthe States. They 
are essentially different in diff-rent commnni ies. 
In some of the States the body of the debior is 
not liable to arrest on mesae process; in others it 
is. In some of the States jndgmen's operate as 
liens upon the real esiate of the cebdion; 1 others 
they have no such operation. In some of the 
States property of one description is jiable to at- 
tachme. t; 1n others the same Ccescription of pr: per- 
ty is exempt from the precess of the law. But in 
no Siate, without the assent of the creditor, can the 
obligation of his pre-existing contracts be impaired 
by the force of State legislation. It may then be 
asserted, and [ trust w-ihout con'radiction, that all 
the power the States possess over this subject, is, in 
short, to afford, by their Jegi-lation, temporary re- 
lief to the insolvent debtor, leaving the absolute 
rights of the creditor unimpaired. I admit ihat the 
States possess this power; but, in mek ng that ad- 
mission, lam not prepared to acknowledge that 
sich a power as is as erted in the bill before the 
Senate, is vested in, or can be exerci.ed by, ihe 
Congress of the United Siates. 

This is the important quesuon: Has Congress 
the power to pass ageneral insulvent system, look- 
ing to the entre abrogation of ail contracts? If 
Congress has no power to interfere with the reme- 
dial statutory provisions adopied by the States with 
reference to the rizhs of their own citizens—if 
Congress has not the power to abolish the subsist- 
ing debis of the citizens of a sovereign State—ihen, 
sir, it follows that it has not the cons‘itational au- 
thority to pass the bill before us. Wiih just as 
much propriety can it be said that Congress pos- 
sesses the power to annul any contract entered 
into between any one of the States and a foreign 
Government, as to say that it can embrace within 
the provisions of a general bankrupt system every 
class of the community. With equal right can it 
be urged that Congress has the power to nullify the 
acts of a State, as to contend that it has the power 
to nullify the debts of the citizens of that State. 

If the bill proposed by the committee cou!d be 
regarded as a limit, beyond which the constitution- 
al power of Congress over this subject could not 
extend, then I freely admit the farming ciasses 
would not object to its general provisions. And I 
as freely admit that, if any such bill can be passed 
by Congress, it shonlt embrace every class of 
debtors. But, Mr. President, it is in reference to 
this whole subject—it is in view of the power 
which it is alleged that Congress does possess in re- 
lation to this question—that I oppose this particu- 
lat measure. If Congress can pass this bill, esta- 
blishing a system of voluntary bankruptcy, there 
can be no doubt that, under the same specific grant 
of power, it can establish a sysiem of compulsery 
bankruptcy. If Congress can extend to the farmer 
the privilege of declaring himself a bankrupt, at 
his mere will and pleasure, it can, by the compul- 
sory process of the law, force him to be declared a 
hankrupt, however much such a declaration might 
militate with his interest, or be opposed by his 
judgment. Jf a farmer debtor can be permitted, 
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without the knowledge of his creditor, to declare 
himself a bankrupt, and be proceeded egainsi ac. 
cordingly, and in effect obiain a certificate of dis 
charge, it follows, irresistibly, that Congress may 
authorize a creditor of awy such farmer debtor to 
originate proc: edings agains! h m—cause him to be 
decreed a bankiu)t—compel him to surrender his 
whole estate, his lands, bis flocks, his herds, his im- 
p'ements, his every thing, into the hands of as. 
signees, for the benefit of his creditors. And be- 
lieving, as | most conscientiously do, that the fra- 
mers of the Constitution never con emplated the 
exercise of any such power—never, for a moment, 
supposed that the specific grant of power to Con- 
gress to pass uni'orm laws upon the subject of 
bankrupicies, ‘gave authcrity to embrace class- 
es of the commupity within the provisions of 
a bankrupt sy.tem, who, according to the popular, 
28 well a: the technical, meaning of the t-1m bank- 
ruptcy, at the time of the adop ion of our Consti- 
tution, were most cleaily excluded—I feel con- 
strained 'o Oppose the measure. If Congress has 
the power to pass this bill, it possesses full and ple 
nary power over every part of the subject. If it 
can permit the farmer to become a Dan&rupt, it 
can compel him to become a bankrupt. If it 
can give to him the privilege of selecting 
ume, place, end every other circumstance, 
io declare himself a bankrupt, it cap 
compel him, without his agency, and against 
his will, when the creditor shall see fit 10 move, to 
yield to the decree of a judicial tribunal declar- 
ing hima bankrupt. Ifthe power is atmivied, it 
must be conceded for every purpose. It will nt 
do to say that Congress can pass this system for 
voluntary bankruptcy, and 1s precluded irom pass- 
ing any bill providing for involuntary, compalsory 
bankrupicy; aad the practical farmers of my 
owa country will not infer, from my decided 
opposition to this bill upon constitutional grounds, 
that Lam disposed to deprive them of any privi- 
leges which | wouid extend to the other ciasses of 
the community. Far otherwise: if there is any 
portion of our citizens for whom I entertain a strong 
predilection, it is for the farming classes. If there 
is any pirtien of our community whose great inte- 
rests deserve the vigilant attention of Congress, itis 
that cf the agricultuial class. The merchants ne- 
ver fail to be heard, when, in their judgment, a 
proper regard to their rights requires the legislative 
interposition of Congress. We have them always 
with us. Well usde:standing their own peculiar 
interests, they never iail to declare them and to 
maintain them with great ability, and with most 
untiring zeal. Not so with the yeomanry, the 
praciical husbandmen of our ccuntry. Their re- 
luring habits—their litle connection with commer- 
cial men—iheir disporilion to cul ivate their own 
soilin peace, seldom leads them to present their 
grievances in our halls of legisiation; and, sir, it is 
this very characterisiic habit of the farmer—this 
retirement from the busines and the bustle of com- 
merce and trade—it is this absence from all the 
confusion and hazards of en'erprise affd specula- 
tion, that led the framers of our National Constitu- 
tion to incorporate the guarded aud qualified provi- 
sion which they did, defining the power of Con- 
g'ess over the subject of bankrapicies. Had they 
intended to have subjected the farming classes of 
eur couatry to all the evils of a baukrupt system, 
why was this clause thus guardec?) Why was not 
the word insolvency coupled with that of bank- 
rupicy?) Why was not the clause made in express 
terms to embrace portions of our community which 
had never been included within toe provisions of 
any bankrupt system of England, from the thir- 
teenth of Elizabeth, to the time of the adoption of 
our Consitation. It was for the reason that no 
such grant of power to Congress would have been 
sanctioned by the American peop'e, the source of 
all political power in this country. 

Mr. President, does any Senator now present, 
for a moment believe, that if the Constiiution bad, 
in express terms, conferred upon Congress the 
power to include all classes of our community 
within the provisions of a bankrupt sysiem, as it 
was then understood, thatsuch a power would have 
been affirmed and approved by those who ulli- 
mately ratified that instrument? No, sir; such a 
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clause, astead of beng assented to, would have 

odaced, in my judgment, an cntire revo't among 
the peopie. The farming cia-ses of our commani- 
ty were not ming 1ng In the active business opera- 
tons of the country. Tuey were not accustomed 
to that rig d and precise punciuality and prompt- 
ness so e-sential to the honor and credit of the mer- 
chant. They confided in each other—they knew 
each other’s responsibilities and resources; and will 
any man say that it was contemplated by the fra- 
mers of our Constr'unon, that if a farmer—an in- 
dustrious mechanic—a_ hard handed workiagman, 
should commit, according to the law of merchants, 
an act of bankrupicy, that he m ght, thereupon, be 
compelled to submit to the severe o, erations of an 
involuntary bankrupt system? tnat if the farmer, 
mechanic, or laboring man, should fail to pay his 
nole at the time and place of payment—that he 
was to be declared a bankrupt,and that his estate, his 
house, his property of every Ce.c iption was to be 
taken from him and hisaffuir- to unde:go an admi- 
nistration in the lifetime of t.e owne:? sir, the idea 
is preposterous. and he who would venture to argue 
the policy of any such measure, is little acquainted 
with the charac’er, spirit, and tone of indepen- 
dence, whieh distinguishes the hirdy culiivator. of 
our soil, and the indus r. ous mechanics of our own 
workshops. Sir, no such billas ibis would be en- 
dared. It would be expunged from our Statute 
book by the foree of public opinion—by the irre- 
sistible sentiment of cn inigaant commuaity, 
sooner than were those odious acts of Congress, 
“the alien and sedition laws” Such a system ts at 
war with al! the noble, generous, confi ling feelings 
of our agricultural community; and it is, sir, for 
the reasun that Congress bas not the power 
to pass a compulsory bankrupt law, em- 
bracing ali ciasses within its provisions, that 
I deny the existence ef the constitwtionaal power 
to pass the bili seeking to establish a voluatary 
bankrupt system, aad embracing within its 
provisions the same classes of the community. 
As I have befcre said, if the power of Congress to 
pass this bill is admitted, the power is necessarily 
yielde! for every purpose. Sr, pol cy may lead to 
the recommendation of this measure at this time, 
but beware of tne co sequences, Pass this bill—tie 
powerisadmitted—the tate of the mechanic aad 
farmer is thus jeoparded. 

I well recoliect the indicnant feeling, the strong 
popaiar bias, wich existed inthe public mind 
against the bankrupt act of 1800. The fate of that 
law should indece the Senate to pause, before i: 
gives i's sanction to another bill, much more ob- 
jectonable in its terms. But I refer to the act of 
1800, for the purpose of strengthening the positioa 
Ihave assu ned, that the framers of the Constita- 
tion could not have intended to give, nir dues 
the Constitation its:if expressly give, to Congress 
the power to incudein a bank:upt system ail 
classes of the commanity? I have ‘ooked in'o the. 
history of that measure; and inter from the 
fact that the law of 18)0 included only merchants 
and traders within iis provisions, that no other 
classes could be cons'ituionally embraced? ‘This 
law, it will be recollected, was brought forward 
within a very few yearsafier the atoption of the 
Consti'ution, when the author of our Deciaraton 
of Indepenience, and those who took an active part 
in procuriog the ratification ot the Constiaton by 
the sovereign people, were connected with the 
councils of the nation; when, indeed, the Repre- 
sentatives themselves, then fre-h from the people, 
were of that very people; when this great paliatium 
of our political, civil, and relizious rig sts, was consi- 
dered, discussed, and finally adop ed; and yet not 
a wordor line ist» be found witnin the bankrupt 
act of 1800,comprehending azriculiuralists and me- 
chanics within is provisions. That fact itself is 
high authority against aay aiiempt, at ths period ot 
our his‘ory, by ihe descendanis of the fathers of 
the Republic, to give such a force | construction to 
this sp-cific grant of consiitauonal power. If 
those who made tae Constitution, familiar with its 
terms, conversant wih i's provisions, could not, 
consistently with their sense of public duty, on the 
passage of the first bankrupt bill, embrace all 
classes of the community within i's provisions, it 
would scem to me to be great arrogance, a violent 
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assumpiion of power, for us to assume the exercise 
of such an authority ander the same clause of our 
Constiiutioa. 


| 


Sir, nosuch power was presumed to exist then; no 


such power was then attempted to be exerc sed. 
And L regard this imporiant fact, (considering the 
time when the first bankrupt bi'l was passed, and 
under what circumstances, and by the agency of 


what men it was adopted.) es procf strong as | 
holy writ against the bill before us, and as a prac- | 


trea! constructien of the specific power con'erred 


upon Congress “to pass uniform laws upon the | 


subject of bankruptcies,” gven by those very 
men who were not on!y cotermporary with the very 
Origin of the instrument, but who were active in 
obtaining the assent of the people to its ultimate 
ratification. ‘ 

In the course of my remarks upon the unconsti- 
tationality of this particular bill, I have adverted 
to the fact, that merchants and traders were in- 
tended to be exctusively embraced within the pro- 
visions of a national bankrupt syst-m, on account 
of their necessary connection with the commerce 
of the country. In turther illustration of that 
idea, I would refer to the commentary upon the 
Cons'i!u ion of the United Sta‘es by Justice Story, 
wherein it is alleged that 

“Phe power to pass laws on the subject of bankruptcies was 


not in the original draft of the Consti:ution, The original arti- 
cle was committed to a committee, with the following proposi- 
tion: ‘to establish uniform laws upon the subject of bankrupt. 
cies, and res ecting the damages arising on the protest of foreign 
bills of exchange.’ The committee subsequently made a re- 
port in favor of incor 


poriting the clause on the subject of | 


bankruptcies.into the Constitution; and it was adopted by a | 


vote of mine States against one.” 

No better or more satisfactory evidence could be 
adduced to show that ‘his specific grant of power 
to Congress, over this snbjee!, was intended to in- 
cluce only merchants and traders. As that class 
of onr citizens has a necessary connection with 
the general commerce of the country, and with the 
commerce between the respetive States, this 
power was iaten‘ed to operaie exclusively upon 
them. Their business relations unavoidably 
extended to ali the commercial Srates” ef 
the Union. Debtors were to be found in 
one, and creditors in another member of 
the confederacy. And in this way 2 is easy to 
arcvunt rationally for the pecaliar phraseology 
adopted in the Constitution. Laws up-n this 
subject were to be uniform throughout ihe United 
States. Tne bankrupt trader of Carolina was to 
be subject to the same statutory provisions as the 
bankrupt trader of Massachusetts. The rights of 
al creditors were equally protected in the one, as 
iu the oher Sia’e. Cons dering, then, the peculiar 
circumstances vuoder wh'ch this paricular grant of 
power was incorporated into the Constitution—con- 
sidering the history ef the times at the commence- 
ment of our national Gove nment—considering 
the character and ex'entof the English bankrupt 
sysiem, ai the ad pion of our Coastiteution—t can- 
notdonbt teat the framers of that mstrument in- 
iroduced the specitic grant of power to Con- 
gress, “io pass uniform Jaws upon the subject-of 
baakrupicies,” with the intent of liming its prac- 


_ teal operation to those classes of cur commanity 


engaged in trade. With one sirgie ex'ract from 
the Federalist, a work prepared and sent forth to 
the American peop'e by Mr. Madison and o hers, 
to procure the ranfi aton of the Const: ution it- 
self, I shall take jeave of this branch of the sub- 
ject. 

“The power of establishing uniform laws of bankruptcy, ia 
80 intimately connecied with the regulation of commerce, and 
will prevent 8) many frauds, where the parties or their proper- 
ty may lie, or be removed into different States, that the expedi- 
ency 0 it seems not likely to be drawn in questjon” 

Bat, if Ci ngress bad the power to pass this bill 
under the Con-titation, viewing it as I do, I shoaid 
neverthe ess fee! cons ruined to oppose it as inexpe- 
dient and impolitic, becaure it provices exclusively 
for a voluntary bankrupicy, and upen the x parle 
proceeding of the debt r himself. He cauves him- 
self to be dec'ared a bankrup', whea and where he 


——_ 


pleases, He selec s his ow) time—his own piace. . 


tie makes ali the needful preparatiun—he looks 
into his own affa'rs—he pesses in review bis lopg 
list of creditory—he selects one here, and another 
there, #=< pays them the wtecmost farthing. No 
one knows his movives; no eye can lvok into his 
heart, except the eye of Ompy-cience; no man can 


ee 


judge what is passing in his mind; he makes all 
ready, and, without the agency, the assent, or even 
the knowledge of his creditor, dec'ares himself 
abankrupt. Nothing could be contrived by the 
cunni g device of man, which, in its effects, would 
be more demo alizing upon the community, more 
disastrous to the hopes of the debtor, than the very 
measure Lefore us. [tis most admirably calcula- 
ted to make honest debtors rogues. The tempta- 
tions to fraud and deception are ton stroag 
fer an unfortunate debtor to resist. You say 
to him, select your own time, your own piace, ar- 
range all your affairs, keep your own secrets, fa- 
vor whom you will, do in all things as you please, 
and, when every necessary preparation shall have 
been made, proceed and declare yourself a bank- 
tupt—de iver up to the assignees what little sub- 
stance shall remain—be declared a bankrupt, and 
claim acertificate of discharge from all outstand- 
ing liabilities. There might be, under the opera- 
tions of this bill, now and then an honest 
proceeding; but in nine cases out cf ten, fraud 
would be so nicely interwoven that the kecn 
and vigilant exertions, subsequent'y made, even 
by a creditor himself, would not be able to 
detect it. Yet fraud would lie concealed at the 
foundation of the whole proceeding. The credi- 
tor would know it; but unable perhaps to expose it, 
he would mark the bankrupt as a knave, anda 
long subsequent life of purity wou'd not be suffi- 
cient !o wipe away the deep stain, with wh ch his 
moral character would be tainted, An honest but 
unfortunate debtor seldom appeals to bis creditors 
for indulgence or favor, without effect; butin our 
aciion upon this bill, we seem to lose sight of 
the great body of creditors; we seemggo be le- 
gislating without any regard to their interests; 
we seem to forget that where there is a debtor 
there is also a creditor; and in our great sympathy 
for the former, we become cold and indifferent to 
the claims of the Jatter. This very consideration 
and state of feeling unfit us for fair, prudent, and 
safe leg slation upon the subject. While we are 
ready, from the abundance of our good feelings, 
to set the debtor free, to abrogate ali his contracts 
and absolve him from all his debts, we should 
bring to mind that the very act may not only bank- 
rupt bis creditor, but may also involve the fate 
of an innumeraie train of other honest creditors. 
While we are loud and long in expressing our 
commiseration for the misfortanes of A, and are 
ready by the strong impulse of feeling to procure 
his deliverance from the bondage of debt, we 
should remember that we may, by that very 
act, bankrupt B; and his bankruptcy may preduce 
the rain of C; and so on to the end of the alphabet. 
A fair, honest, straight forward dealer, on looking 
in'o his affairs. counting upon his means, vonsi- 
ders himself well enongh to live, and retires from 
he active scenes of lite to enjoy the earninzs of his 
industry; but, in the twinkling of an eye, without 
any agency, or even knowledge, on his part, his 
long list of debtors have been declared bankrupts. 
E abarrassment, if not utter ruin, is inevitably his 
fortune. 


I have said, sir, that no unfortunate debtor ap- 
peals in vain to his ereditor for aid. His affairs 
aeexamined, and forthwith his efforts are encous 
raged. He goes forward with renewed vigor, ang 
with fresh and confident hopes. This sta onabie 
relief from an indulgent creditor has *“44 the effect 
desired, Tne man is saved: gyery debt is fully 
paid; suceess has erqwned ‘y); last efforts. But let 
this bill pass—sle, the debtor procure himseif de- 
clared a banksupt, without the agency, or even 
knowle’gs of his creditor, and never can that 
debtor sain enter into the business of life with 
a2Vv goo! prospects of success. He can gain no 
new creuit. The kind and friendly relations once 
subsisting between him and his qPedilors are en- 
lirely changed. Their good opinign is alienated. 
The debtor is forced 'o begin hfe anew without 
means, wivhoat credit, and without friends—effects 
resulting from the very acts which he would »e au- 
thorized to do. If this bill passes, it destroys ihe 
confidence and the trust which must subsist when 
credit is extended; and one of the very objects 
which the friends of this measure suppose would 


be accomplished by its passage, would never 
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mate benefit to the debtor himself. It may afford 
temporary relief to the debtor; but such a course 
cannot fail to excite the distrust, and to destroy the 
confidence of the creditor, and mast inevitably 
lead to the embarrassment, if not to the ulter dis- 
may of the debtor himself. 


I would not pass this bill, then, looking exclu- 
sively and solely to the future interests of the insol- 
vent debtor himself. In my firm belief, it cannot 
fail to produce upon the moral character of the 
debtor class the most deleterious consequences. 

The following sentiment, offered in 1827, by a 
most distinguished statesman, should induce the 
Senate to consider well before they pass this act: 

“ However meritorious a portion of the debtors of our coun- 
try may be, and however honest they might prove in the sur 
render ot their estates under such a law, are we prepared to offer 
the temptation, and to throw wide open the door to more than 
five hundred thousand deviors of every description, dispersed 
i every direction throughout the United States, to stain the 
fair fame of their country, and defile the temple of justice with 


theif corruptions, their frauds, their prejudices, and subora- 
tions of perjuries, until every moral principle isdebased, and 
every pecumary obligation is dissolved! These were the 
effects that flowed from the bankrupt law of 1800, when the 
debtors were very few, and the principles of morality more re- 
apected. Therefore, what are we to expect from that heteroge- 
neous host of paper credit dealers, brokers, stockjobbers, and 
banking adventurers, which twenty-three years of times of 
more than ordinary character have thrown into the com- 
munity? Them st demoralizing effects must result from such 


a bill ag that before the Senate.” 

That bill, sir, was far less objectionable in its 
detaiis than the bill now before us. 

Under the provisions of the bill emanating from 
the majority of the committee, the order of things 
is entirely reversed. The creditor becomes the 
victim of the debtor; he is subject to his pleasure. 
When the debtor wills he acts; not to protect the 
interests ofghis creditor, but to free himself from 
all existing liabilities, to put his creditor—the 
man whose favor he had solicited, whose friendship 
he had won, whose money he had obtained, and to 
whom he had pledged his honor and his faith—at 
defiance; to say to this creditor, I have enjoyed 
the blessings of this credit system to my heari’s 
content—l desire now to wipe off my debts—to be 
declared a bankrupt; and this I intend to accom- 
plish without your agency, and even without your 
knowledge. The very man who would gladly 
extend to his debtor, if desired, further favor, rather 
than to see his substance, his whole estate, pass 
from his control, and become subject to the exclu- 
sive order and direction of an assignee, is denied 
all interference in this matter. All offers of friend- 
ship are contemned, and acts of kindness are re- 
garded without favor. 

Sir, this is neither honest nor just. For what 
purpose does the debtor declare himself a bank- 
rupt?. To free himself from embarra: sment—t0 
be no longer made subject to the power of his 

creditor—to give up his property in posses- 
sion for distribution, and receive full ab- 
solution from all prior contracts. This is the 
avowed purpose of the bankrupt debtor. But 
should any such purpose be carried out with- 
out the assent of, or even notice to the creditor, 
a proceeding which contemplates a surrender of 
the whole estate of debtors to assignees for the 
benefit of creditors is to be commenced and _ pro- 
seculed without their knowledge. I object most 
strenuously to this feature of the bill. It is caleu- 
lated to promote frauds, and utterly to destroy 
that confidence so essential to the very life and 
being of a trading community. Pass the bil! of 
the committee, and I ask what will be the inevitable 
consequences? Will it benefit the debtor class to 
the extent contemplated? No, sir. Will it aid them 
in their future operations? No, sir. Will it tend 
to encourage their hopes, and tc stimulate their 
enterprise? Will its passage afford them any sub- 
stantial relief? Will it give them that permanent 
good which has been so feelingly and eloquently 
described on this floor? No, sir. There is a fatal 
delusion touching this subject. Senators have 
entirely miscalculated the benefits which would re- 
sult to the debtor class by the passage of this bill. 
Unless I have formed a mest erroneous judg- 
ment in relation te the ultimate effects of this 
measure, debtors will find from sad experience 
that it will prove an embarrassment rather than a 
relief—a curse rather than a blessing. Pass this 
bill providing for voluntary bankruptcy, and you 


be realized—and that is, the immediate and wlti- | 
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necessarily impose consequent burdens upon the 


debior, which his condition would illy enable him 
to bear. Ladmit that he might, under the opera- 
tions of this bill, obtain a ful! discharge from his 


existing deb's; but this is a mere temporary relief. 
One of the benign effects imputed to this measure, 
according to the speeches of Senators, is not only 
to set the debtor free, but to give him new impul- 
ses—to stimulate him to new enterprises—to put in 
requisition all his mental and physical energies, 
in order to regain a standing and tu acquire 
a character and influence, which have been 
temporarily lost to him by adverse scenes. 

But, how are these things to be accomplished? 
True it is the debtor has obtained his certificate— 
he is free {rom debt—he is without property; but 
as trae is it that, if his preceedings have been car- 
ried on against the will of his creditors, he will be 
without credit, naked, powerless and moneyless, 
and without friends. Can such a iman engage in 
new enterprises with any fair prospect of success? 
Would not such a condition paralyze the active 
energ.es of his mind?) Covld he go firward? No 
sir, no; he would ask for credit, but woul! be an- 
swered, you have abused the confidence reposed in 
you; you have disregarded the kind offers of your 
creditors; youhave spurned our friendly overtures; 
you have taken our means against our will, and 
without our knowledge, to obtain your discharge; you 
have thus destroyed the very confidence and trust 
which we had reposed in your honor aid in your 
integrity. ‘The relations, therefore, which have 
subsisted between us, can no lenger be coniiaued. 
Such, sir, would be the responses which *such 
debtors would receive on attempting to engage 
anew in business upon the credit of ohers. Men 
are actuated by known pr nciples in all their trans- 
actions: a different course of condact, under the 
circumstances, would be opposed to the motives 
and considerations which orcinarily influence hu- 
man nature. How then,is this voluntary bank- 
rupt te begin life again? How is he to take a new 
departure? How is he to obtain a new credit? Sir, 
in nine times out of ten his application would be 
obstinately resisted, and never would it be accom- 
plished but by the agency of responsible friends or 
relatives. Men are not so injudicious and so im- 
provident in the management of their pecuniary 
affairs, that they will a s*cond time trast their pro- 
perty, without security, to an acknowledged bank- 
rupt, who has only to consult his own interest, or 
his own convenience, to again originate a like pro- 
ceeding, as will lead to a second declaration of his 
bankruptcy. 

Pass this bill, sir, and, my word for it, experi- 
ence will show, that, although you may have given 
to the unfortunate debtor temporary relief, you will 
have added difficulties insuperable to his again em- 
barking in successful business. While you have 
discharged the debtor from his debts, you have 
created an impassable breach between him and his 
creditor. While you have obtained for him a cer- 
tificate of freedom, you have bound him in the 
worst shackles of slavery. True, he is free from 
debt; but he has lost the confidence—he has for- 
feited the support of the capitalist. He cannot 
again embark, with any hope of success, in the 
risks of trade. 

The bill, in its details, secures no practical ad- 
vantage to the creditor—he is not only denied the 
privilege of participating in the proceeding waich 
leads to the consummation of the bankruptcy of 
his debtor, but his rights are entirely overlooked 
from beginning to end. The debtor is the sole ac- 
tor in this scene. He enters and exits at his plea- 
sure. He keeps his creditor ignorant of all his 
movements, and I ask, would it be difficult for any 
designing debtor, in possession of a large estate, to 
make such transfers as would elude the c! losest 
search of his creditor—as would prevent, in any sub- 
sequent movement, the discovery of the truth? Ii this 
bill is to find a place upon our statute book, it will 
become, like the act of 1800, a fruitful source of 
frauds and perjuries, disgraceful to the characier of 
our country. 


With all the guards and checks incorperated in- 
to this bill, the creditor will be unable to do any 


«thing. The very proceeding will not be stayed an 


hour by the powerless efforts of acreditors The 
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debtor will be decreed a bankrupt. That was 
the object in view, and the end wiil sanctify the 
means. Such portion of his substance as . the 
debtor himself, in the abundance of his |: berality, 

shall reserve for that purpo-e, will be distributed 
among his creditors. Now, sir, is it net palpably 
wrong that, while we are giving to the debtor 
these peculiar privileges, we should withhold aj] 
from the creditor, when he may have good reason 
to suspect that his debtor is a bankrupt?) He may 
wish to proceed against him, and to compel a sur- 
render of bis property for the benefit of his honest 
creditors; but this is denied him. I ask, why shall 
the debtor dec!are himself a bankrup:? It is an- 
swered, that his effects may go to his honest credi- 
tors, and he be discharged. Be it so. Why, then, 
shall not his creditor have the privilege of showing 
tu the court acts of bankruptey committed by his 
debtor, in order to obtain the possession and con- 
trol of his estate for the self same object? The in- 
terest of creditors and the relief of debtors, lie at 
the bottom of all this proceeding in bankruptcy. 
By this bill, you say to the latter, you shall be the 
exclusive judge when and how you can best ad- 
vance the interest of the former, and promote your 
own freedom from embarrassment. _—_ By this bill, 
you coerce the former to follow in the wake of ihe 
latter; you deny to them the right of judging how 
their own interest can best be subserved. Yoa, in 

short, bind the creditor, head and foot, to the will 
of the debtor. These are some of my objections to 
the bill emanating from the majority of the com- 
mitiee. Bat, sir, before we pass this bill we ought 
to survey the whole ground. Adopt this provision 
of voluntary bankrupicy, and you involve the com- 
munity in confusion worse confounded; you add 
to the embarrassment and distress of the couatry; 
you break up all the relations between creditor and 
d-btor; you introduce a state of things, the evil of 
which may be conceived, but cannot well be de- 
scribed. 

Pass this bill, sir, and you will drive every man 
of property to distrust his fellow man—you will 
destroy the benefit of all well regulated credit, the 
effect of which will be greatly to augment the em- 
barrassments of the business communities. I look 
upon the passage of this billas a fruitful source of 
frauls—as productive of consequences to the com- 
munity deeply to be deplored. Sir, before we give 
our sanction to the measure, we should at least 
pause long efough to bring to our recojlection the 
baneful effects of that bankrupt system which re- 
ceived the sanction of Congress in 1800. It cannot 
fail to be remembered that it produced the most 
demoralizing and damning influence upon the cha- 
racier of our country. The grossest frauds and 
perjuries were bat the ordinary effects of that mea- 
sure; and although ils operation was limited to five 
years, yet such were its deleterious effects upon 
the community, that, by the force of public senti- 
ment, it was repealed at the end of three-fifths of 
the t:me allotted for iis existence. Pass this bill, 
sir, and the youngest member of this Senate may 
not have years of penance enough left for him in 
this life, to atone for all the evils which its passage 
may inflict upon the country. The sad experience 
under the act of 1800 should deter Congress from 
any new experiment. [look upon this scheme as 
pregnant with the most mischievons effects. Credit 
is of tou delicate a character to be violently as- 
sailed—it is too sensitive to be roughly handled. 
And may I net ask who is benefited by credit? who 
seeks to obtain it? who grants, and who receives? 
An honest and just answer to these inquiries 
should at least check the debtor in any course 
which shakes the confidence and trust of the cre- 
ditor. 


This measure is not called for by the mechanics, 
farmers, agriculturalists, and working classes of 
the State in which I live. Ihave said, sir, that I 
know not the sentiment of a single citizen of New 
Hampshire upen this subject; but if there was any 
such feeling there, as has been described with so 
much impressiveness and eloquence as existing in 
other sections of our country, sure I am that 
my celleagne and myself would have learned 
the will of our constituents before this time. 
They would have expressed their opinions 


freely, and confidenily called upon us to carry 
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into effect their wishes. But, sir, I greatly mis- 
take the signs of the times, if the farmers of oar 
country, generally, feel any great solicitude for the 
fa e of (his measure. Men engaged in trade, adven- 
turers and speculators, have been knocking loudly 
at the door of the Senate, and are now anxiously 
jooking for the passage of this bill. ‘They ask re- 
ef in order to start afrest; they are now in bond- 
age; they wish for liberty; they are trammelled in 
heir operations; they scek to obtain a full discharge 
{is all accomplished, Then they wil! attempt to 
go forth again, doubling their diligence, their haz- 
ards, their adventures, in the hope that success 
may attend theireffurts. They bec me, however, 
once more involved by reason of their mad specu- 
lation—their hopes have been deluded—their antici- 
pations have not been realized; they find themselves 
oace more bankrupt, if not in character, in proper- 
ty, and if this bill passes, they will again go forth, 
aud in dve time obtain a second deliverance from 
their indebtedness. I leave for others to descant 
apon the morality of such a proc-eding. It can 
find no favor with me. Sir, we are blinded by our 
feelings, pushed on by our prejudices, end are rea- 
dy, body and soul, to enlist under the banner ef the 
debtor; while the poor creditor, whose children are 
left penniless; whose prospects have all been blight- 
ed by the madness, corruption, and fraud of his debt- 
ors,can excite none of our sympathy, or awaken 
in his behalf even the ordinary fecling of exac: jas- » 
lice. Our feelings have taken a wrong direction. 
“Jadgment hes fled,” and passion has assumed 
the place of reason. 

Theie are other « bjections to the bill before the 
It takes from our S ate courts and trans. 
fers tothe Federal courts, the entire control of the 
real and personal property of the insolvent debtor. 
Afier the decree of bankruptcy has been made, 
“all the property of every name and nature” of 
the bankrupt, is, by mere operation ef law, divest- 
ed out of such bankrupt, and vested, by force of 
the same decree, in an ass gnee, to be appointed by 
the court. An! every subs*quent proceeding in 
relation to said property must receive ihe sanction 
of the court havin: jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
ier. And po longer are we to look into the ¢ flice 
of county registers and of county ewarts for the evi- 
dence and history of titles to individual property, 
but to the records of the Federal conr’s of the 
country. This will be found in practice to be an 
evilot no ordinary character. Unser the pro- 
visions cf this bill the assignee is required to reduce 
tomoney the property commitied to bis charge, and 
to cause a dividead to be made as often as once in 
sX months, from the time of the decree declaring the 
bankruptey; and within a period of one year after 
said decree, all the proceedings in each case shail be 
finally settied, adjusted, and brought to a close 
Pass this bill, and let these provisions be rigidly 
executed, and the better half of all the estates ot 
bankrupts must unavoidably be sacrificed. Pass 
but this bli, and it wou'd not osly in name be a 
bankrupt measure, bet in its consequences, effec's 
and operations, would, in trush, produce a gene- 
ral bankrapicy. 

I have, Mr President, said all IT wish to of- 
fer against the constiteticnality and expediency 
of the bill reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I cannot give to the 
measure my support. I should regard its passage 
asa palpable violation of the Constitution. 

I should consider the sdoption of this mea- 
sure at unsetiiing the foundation of our so- 
ciety —as an inv tation to frand and corruption— 
asa direct and vi lent attack upon the rights of 
property—as sacrificing the interee's of one portion 
of the communi'y, ard tha',too, without their a:- 
sent or knowledge, for the benefit of another. I look 
upon it as sanctioning the principle that the pri- 
vate property of one ciuzen, without his consent 
may be taken, not for the public use, but for the 
use and benefit of another cilizen. 

Entertaining these sentiments, | must oppose the 
passage of the bill. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey is mach less objectionable than the bill 
itself. But, sir, unless there can be some material 
modifications of the substitute, it cannot be ac- 
ceptable to me, I entirely approve of one pur- 
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pose, distinctly manifested in the proposed amend- 
ment; and that is to include banks aad other cor- 
porations concerned in the business of trade, within 
its provisions. This prinetple, if adopted by the 
Senate, would reconcile me to the amendment, 
with such modifications as [I presame my honora- 
ble friend himself wruld be willing to have made 
Iam in favor of including corporations absolutely 
and unqualifiedly within the provisions of the bill. 
I would not have their inclusion depend upon 
the act of the State Legis!aiure. They are arti- 
firial persons; ani there would be no more pro- 
priety to make their inclusion dependent upon the 
will of the Sta'e wherein the corporation may be 
located, than to make the inclusion of natural per- 
sons, citizens of the State, dependent upon the ac- 
tion of her Le: islature. 

Such corp rations are comprehended within the 
description of persons whom Congress has the 
power to embrace ina bankrupt bill. They are 
most emphatica'ly and most truly concerned in 
trade; and if there is any reliance to be placed 
cn mor, some these hankirg  instita- 
tions have been most extensively connected in all 
manner of speeulation. Believing, as I do, that 
Congress has the power to include these trading 
corporations within the provisions of a bankrupt 
dill, fam for this partof my friend's amendment, 
with some sheht modification. 

Mr. Pres:dent, this is no new idea. Ithas long 
been a subject upon which our publ e men have 
reflectei and expressed opinions. Immediately 
after the close of the last war, when the commn- 
nity was suffering most severely by the course 
which had been pursred by the banks, we find in 
an officia! report to Congress the opinions of one, 

| whose opinions, when known, cannot fail to be re- 
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spected 
In March, 1816, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dallas, inreplying tocertain inquiries submit- 
ted to him by “tse Committee on the National Cur- 
ruency, had suggested specific regulations, with a 
view to theultimate collection of the dues of the 
Government in gold and si'ver con, and to compel 
banks to redeem their paper in specie, went on to 
remaris, that 
“Althouch the success of 


doubted, ii may be proy 


heir foree, provision might be made under 


ato subject all banks and 
according to the terms of the 
ites and effects, for the benefit 
gal bankruptcy,” 

The then Secretary of the Treasury, a distin- 
guished jutis!, entertarued no doubt as to the 
power Of Congress over the institutions, 
A: that period of banking operations, 
and when these corporations had entirely dis- 
regarded their oblizations to the community, by 

to redeem their notes with specie, ata 
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refusing 
time when thev had literally flooded the country 
with their irredeemable paper, this eminent law- 
yer and statesman suggesied the appropriate reme- 
effects for the benefit of their creditors.”” This was 
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contract, (0a seizure of their e 
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aly for such an evil: ‘fA seizare of their estates and 
an adequate and as appropriate remedy; and while 
we are urged to adop! asystem of bankruptey, look- 
ing tothe entire surrender of the property of insul- 
vent natural persons for the benefit of their credi- 
ters, a sense of justice calls upon us, in my judge 
ment, to exited the provisions of the bill equally to 
artificial persons. 

Mr. Crawiord also, in his able report upon banks 
and the currency, mace in 1820 to Congress, con- 
veysavery similar idea to the one advanced by 
Mr. Secretary Pailas, showing that, in his judg- 
ment, banks might be made subject to the opera- 
tions of a national bankrupt system. He re- 
marks, that “whenever the agency of banks should 
be employed in furnishing part of the circulation, 
a refusal or omission to discharge their notes on 
demand, in the national currency, shuld be treated 
asan act of bankrup'cy;” and most clearly where 
a bank refuses to redeem its own promissory notes, 
issued fur a valuable consideratien in specie, it 
should be regarded as an act of bankruptey, and 
should subject the corporation to be proceeded 
against as bankrupts. Any thing short of this 
would be unequal and unjust, and would give to 
these corporations, the creatures of the law, privi- 
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leges denied under a bankrupt system to rational 
persons, the crextors of the law; would extend to 
those soullesy beings immunities withheld from the 
active classes of our commanity. 

Ihave made these allusions to show that the 
proposition to include corporations is no new pro- 
ject. lt was suggested as early as 1816; repeated 
in 1820; and pending the bankrupt bill reported to 
the Senate by the late General Hayne, of South 
Carolina, it will be found that a similar amend- 
ment was then proposed and discussed, but finally 
rejected, as was thebill itself. 

{it will be found, on reference to the history of 
that proceeding, that the proposition to include 
banks in the bill then before the Senate, was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Branch, of North Carolina; and his 
motion was sustained not only by my friend upon 
my left, (Mr. Benron,] but also by Mr. Smith, of 
South Carolina, Mr. Macon, Mr. Randolph, and 
others. 

I cannot, myself, feel the force of the objections 
which have been urged against this particalar 
amendment. It is said that Congress has no right to 
interfere with State corporations; that it necessarily 
brings Congress into conflict with the States, This 
objection proves too much; it is made by these 
who sustain the bill from the committee; and does 
not the same objection, the same argument, hold 
good to including individuals in a bankrupt bill? 
Are the righ’s of the States more sacred than the 
rights of individuals? 

State laws regulate the collection of debts—de- 
fine the rights of the citizen—declare the power of 
the creditor ever the property and person of his 
debtor. Does not the bill of the committee inter- 
fere expressly with those rights? Does it not en- 
tirely take them away? And is any doubt ex- 
pressed as to the power of Congress over these in- 
dividual rights py the friends of this measure? 
No, sir. Butitis said that any action of Con- 
gress interfering with corporations would bring the 
General Government in conflict with the States— 
as much, and no more, than in the case of indi- 
vidual rights. 

Whence do these corporations derive their pe- 
caliar and exclusive privieges? From State legis- 
laton. Whence do individuals derive the rights 
secured to them for the collection of their debts— 
the power over the person and property of their 
debtors? From the same legislation of the States. 
And an inte: ferénce in the one case is just as much 
an attack upon State sovereignty as an interference 
in the other. 

It seems a predominant sentiment, that the bank- 
ing institutions of the country must be protected— 
their sancti'y must remain inviolate.” I should 
like to understand some good reascn for making a 
distinction between insolvent artificial persons and 
insolvent natural persons. “If the merchants of 
the country were to be made bankrupt when they 
ceased to pay their notes promptly, why should not 
incorporated banks, when placed in the same cir- 
cumstances, be sabjected to the same consequen- 
ces?” No gcod reason for the distinction can be 
assigned. 

Certain it is that I have heard no satisfactory 
reason stated why banking, manufacturing, and 
other trading corporations, shoald not be included 
within the operations of this measure. Mr. Pre- 
sident, very recently a bank, which had been 
incorporated nearly forty years, in my own State, 
has failed, and utterly refuses to redeem its paper. 
If rumor tells the truth, it has been under the con- 
trol and direction of some of its largest debtors. 

How its affairs will be wound up, I am not able to 
conjecture. But, sir, whenever it so happens that 
a bank of discount shall improperly manage end 
conduct i’s affairs, a regard to the intefest of eredi- 
tors and of the community, demands that the con- 
cerns of such an institution should at once cease to 
be controlled by its own directors, and be trans- 
ferred to some disinterested tribanal, that shall, by 
virtue of the law, administer its affairs with a view 
to the rights of just and honest creditors. Ifsucha 
law as this had been in force, the funds of that 
bank would not have been abstracted for the pur- 
pose of private specalation—they would have been 
ewpioyed for legitimate objeets—for the use and 
accommodation of our citizens. Banks are sup- 
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posed to be competent to afford ordinarily essential 
rele! and benefit 10 the community. They com- 
bine te capital of individuals; and this concentra- 
tion of capital enables them to ex'end accommoda- 
tions beyond the means of individuals; and if such 
a legislative provision as this had been in being, 
the bank to which I have referred would 
not have ventured to embark in any hazard- 
ous enterprises—it would, in trath, have kept 
them constanily in check, and saved our com- 
munity from the sacrifice of selling this bank paper 
at fifiy per cent. discount, and saved many of our 
ci'izens from the embarrassmenis in which the fail- 
ure of the bank has involved them. 

It is said that the States are interested in these 
local institations, and that any interference by the 
General Government with their management, or 
with their cohcerns, would be ad.rect infringement, 
not only of Siate rights, but a direct attack upon 
State property. Mr. President, I have well const- 
dered this objection, and it seems to my mind, that 
it has no good foundation. The States are interest- 
ed in banks, it is said, and, therefore, we must for- 
bear exercising any control over taem. The 
Sta:es are stockholders and so are individuals. 
The banks have the credit of the State, and so 
have they the credit of individuals. Both are 
stockholders and creditors. I am an owner of 
stock in a bank in New Hampshire. My own 
Siate is also an owner of stock in oneof her banks. 
And shall this circumstance prevent Congress from 
exercising iis constulional power over these iosti- 
tutions? My amount of stock is equal to that 
owned by my State. As acreditor of the banks— 
as a stockholder—as one anxious to have these in- 
stilations well managed and well directed— 
I desire to have them made subject to 
such legislation 7s shall tend to accomplish the ob- 
ject. But, inasmuch as the State happens to be a 
stockholder, the hands of Congress are tied, it is 
said; they have no power to act; they cannot in- 
terfere with State sovereignty and wi h State righis. 
Icannot yield my assent to this doctrine. The 
State is entitled tono higher consideration than any 
other stockholder. She has, as such, no more 
power over the institution than her amount of 
stock secures. In the event of a failure, her Joss 
isin the same proportion to that of any other 
stockholder, as the amount of her stock bears to 
that of the individual scociholder. She has, or 
should have, the same interest in the judicious 
management and successful operation of the banks 
as other stockholders. Her interests are embarked 
with theirs; she is merely a partner with indivi- 
dua!s in the capital of these institutions, entitled to 
her just proportion of the profits, and subj.ct to her 
just proport:on of the losses. And shall it be said 
that, under the Constitution, giving power to Con- 
giess to pass uniform laws upon the subject of 
bankrupicies, this authority cannot be extend- 
edto kanks, for the reason that the State happens 
io be the owner of one-twentieth, or one-tenth, or 
one-filth, or any other proportion of the capital 
stock of a banking corporation? 

Mr. President, my rmghts as a s‘ockholder are 
just as sacred, just as much entitled to protection, 
as those of my State. We have both become, by 
the same proceeding, s'ockholders in a corporaticn 
created by law, and there is no act of that corpo- 
ration that can legally extend any greater favor to 
the Sate, as a stockholder, than it can ext nd to 
me. We have equal righis, equal privil ges,and are 
subject to the same duties; «nd upon what ground 
can it be urged that this intere t—this property 
in banks possessed by the Siates—-hall throw over 
and around them such a panoply, sucha shield, 
as must secure them inevitabiy from the opeta- 
tions of any legislation of Congress? If this be 
trne, banks are only to interest the States in their 
capital, and then they will be placed beyond the 

control of the General Government. These in-ti- 
tutions, from their very business and character 
necessarily connected with the currency of the 
country—whose issues con tilute the great portion 
of the circulation—who are most extensively en- 
gaged in exchanges, in all money operations, 
as well as in the business of buying and 
selling—-elevated above the law, cannot be 
reached by any bankrupt system which Con- 








gress may establish, because, fursooth, the 
Siates within whose limits thee institutions 
are loca'ed, happen to be stockholders, part 


ners with otheis in their capital; because they 
happen to be, with individuals, the creditors of 
these c-rporations. ‘These objccticns are not well 
taken; they are entirely unsatistactory to my m nd; 
and, sir, having, with much care, examined the 
bill offered by tue Senator {rom New Jersey as an 
amendment to the bill reported by the committee, 
I shall not hesitate to vore for that part of the pro- 
posed amendment, which is designed to include 
banks within the provisions of a bankrup! system. 
I believe this to be right and just, catled fer by 
every consideration ot propriety. And, sir, if the 
Senator will consent so to modify that part of his 
amendment as to take away the power of the 
States to have tbeir banking corporations embraced, 
or not embraced, within the bill, I shall vote for i. 
We either have, or have not, the constitational 
authority to include banks and other State 
corpora‘ions Within the provisions of ths system. 
If the power is conceded, then there would be 
no filness to leave the matter of ther inclusion 
dependent upon any subsequent action of State 
Legislatures. Suppose that some of the States 
should object to having their banks made, sub- 
ject to this bankrapt bil, while others would 
assent; would notthe uniformity of the system be 
marred by such a state of thing-? Woald sucha 
provision be consistent wiih the exercise of the 
constitutional powei? Can Congress inc'ude the 
banks of my Siate, and exclude the banks of South 
Carolina? Can they include the banks of New 
Hampshire, and make the inc!usion of the banks 
of other States depend upon their will and plea- 
sure? Can Congress transfer its power to the State 
Legislatures? Can it say that your institutions 
shalibe subjectto the operations of the bankrupt 
sysem, provided you shall interpose no objec- 
tions? 

Mr. President, this qualified legislation finds no 
favor with me. LI dcoubt the power of Congress to 
make such an exceplion as that coataimed in the 
amendment upon thesubject of banks. [entertain 
no doubt of the great injustice and inexpediency 
ofany such provision. 

Bu’. sir, let the principe now contended for be 
carr ed out, that trading corporations crex'ed by 
State leg slation, cannot be reached-by a bankrupt 
bill, and the whole benefit of a bankrept system 
would be entire'y fost, for it would b> within the 
competency of Siate Legi-latares to multiply these 
artificial persons to any ex’ent. 

And it oecers to my micd that the interests 
which States for the time being mey hold in their 
corporations form no seffitient objection to theur 
ine’usion Within the provisions of a bankrupt sys- 
tem, for th's reason, (in eddit on to what has been 
be‘ore urge!,) thatthe Siat)s can at their pleasure 
part with that interest. The State may purchase 
stock to-day and part with it to-morrow. Her in- 
terest terminates whenever she shail so determine. 

Let me ask, would there not be equal propriety 
in sayiog to South Carolina, ‘Congress hax passed 
a uniform law upon the subject of bankruptcy. 
Now, it depends upon youraction, whe her your 
e:uzens shail or shail not be embraced, as to say 
it depends upon vour action whether your corpo- 
rations shall or shall not be ine!uded.”” Would it 
not be ridiculous for Congress to pass a bankrupt 
bill, containing a provision that the natural per- 
sons of Virginia shail not be inc!uded without the 
express assent of that Commonwealth? And wou'd 
it not be equally objectionable for Congress to pass 
a bankrupt bill, providing that the artificial per- 
sons of Virginia shall not be included witheut her 
assent? Sir, such a bill would only be recom- 
mended by i's novelty, not by its uniformity—it 
could lay but little claim to that character—a cha- 
racter which we are bound to preserve, or eise we 
transcend the limits preseribed by the Constitution. 
These are my views. And I again say, that, if the 
amendment can be modified in this particular, as 
suggesied, it shall have my vote. 

‘Tne most beneficial effects would immediately 
result from the adoption of this amendment. The 
sound ard solvent banks of the country would be 
sustained, while the banks of a different character 
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weuld av longer be able to impose upon, and de. 

The affairs of such insti. 
tutions, voder the operation of this amendmen: 
would be placed unter the direction of a board. 
for the purpose of final setilkm-nt. Specie pay. 
ments would be resumed and we should have no 
more ofbank suspensions. ‘The condition of ihe pa- 
p’rcarrency would become stable. The commy. 
tity would then be enabled to repose confidence 
where coufidence is merited. They would no Jor. 
ger be cursed with a worthless circulation—they 
would no longer be compelied to submit to the pe. 
cuniary sacrifice, necessarily incideat to irredeem. 
able paper money. The people woul! susiain 
those institutions which, by their integrity and 
punctuality, might render themselves worthy of 
publictra t. In my judgment, there is not a bank. 
ing insii/uton in the country, uader the direction 
of honest and uprght men, having ia view itsown 
immediate interest, that would not desire the 
adoption of this amendment. If, then, a 
bankrupt bill is to be passed at this 
session, I would not hesitate to include banks 
and trading corporations within its provisions. | 
would du it to advance the best interests of the 
community. I would do it to promo'e the best in- 
terests of the sound and solvent institutions of the 
country. I would do it to put an end to the ope. 
rations of all those worthless and dishonest and 
rotten institutions which, without capital and with- 
out credit, by their gross and palpable frauds, have 
been able to palm upon the country their paper is- 
sues, Sir, the people have suffered enoush—they 
have been most shamefully wronged. The labor- 
ing classes of our country have had already to 
bear loss upon loss, by the partial failure of banks, 

The evi! should be remedied. It ix within the 
constitutional power of Congress to prevent such 
recurrences. Pass this amendment and you will 
do much to give value and stability to our cur- 
rency. 

I shall not at this time add any thing further 
upon the proposed amendment; the provisions em- 
bodied im the proposition for an involuntary and 
compulsory bankrupicy, limited and confined as it 
is, would not be strenuously opposed by me, should 
the Senate determine to include banks and other 
trading corporations within the system. Toat I 
regard ds a sine qua non—as the great desideratum; 
and should that part of the amendment be rejected, 
the measure will cease to find favor from me. I 
am one of those, Mr. Presideat, whe are inclined to 
the opinion that there is no pressing, urgent and ab- 
solute necessity for a bankrapt bill unless banks 
are included ia ils provisions. 

Sir, in the section of the country in which I live, I 
do net believe that the hones! but unfertunate de btor 
experiences any «ppfession or severity from his 
creditors. So far from it, as far as my informa: 
tron extends, there ex Sis Mm cur community a com: 
mendable and praiseworthy disposition to extend 
favor, protection, and subsiantial relief, to the 
debior. A merchant fails by reason of unforeseen 
losses—unanticipate reverses. He calls together 
his creditors; his affairs are examined; his condition 
Is ascertained—an assignee is at ence appointed io 
dispose of his effects for the benefit of his creditors, 
and the debtor has his discharge; and what is of 
more importance, he has his character left untaint- 
ed. He at once, by force of that integrity and honor 
which has characterized his whole course, is 1e- 
instated in business by the :ndulgence and |iberali- 
ty of his old and faihful friends. 

Iam no merchant, and live remote from the 
scene of large mercantile operations; but I submit 
to those who well understand this whole matter, 
whether any unfortunate, upright, and honest 
debtor, who may have been compelled to step pay- 
ment, has ever found difficulty in the adjustment 
of his affairs, or in the procurement of his dis- 
charge? These revolutions in the affairs of men 
frequently occur; and it is to the credit ef our com- 
munity that their occurrence is looked upon as a 
mi>fortnne, not as a fault; as accident, not desigr; 
and in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, in 
all such cases, the most substantial relief is atonce 
extended. Show me an honest debtor, and you 
will show a man not without friends, or without 
credit. J happen to reside ina towa in which js 
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the cous'y preon, an!,ashefore romarked, 
nepsons im my Siate, owing debt: bsyond the 
amount of four p yunds, are able io be impri-oued 
gi the suit 0 their ere adh ors, O1 wtesne, AS We!) as 
on final process; an id yet, sr, I do not believe tnat 
inn the last five years, five individua's have 
been committe | tosha! prson for debt. Such a 
cour’e is entirely revolting to humanity, and in no 
ipstance isit resorted to batto bring to light th 
frands of the debtor himself. 

Pablic opinion has a powerful influence over this 
ghole matter. [t islooked apon as cruel, unjust, 
and barbarous, to send an hunest but unfortunate 
debtor to prison for the purpose of coercing from 
him, or from his friend, the last dollar. And sel- 
dom, very seldom, indeed, do we fiad in my coun- 
try the existence of any such practice. And soit 
js in our cities or larg-r towns; the honest failing 
debter is not abandoned and pursued with an unre- 
lenting spir'tof persecution; but he is visited, sus- 
tained, relieved, discharged, and ultimately, rein- 
staied in business by his former creditor, whose 
confidence in his honor and integrity has never ior 
a moment been siaken. There is, then, sir, very 
little oecavion to pass this bill for honest but un- 
formana'e men. There is another c'f&-s that may 
and wil find this measure an essential benefit to 
their plans How tarit is fit ard right to legis- 
laie for such c'asses of our community, the Se- 
nate will determine. For my<eif, I am not pre- 
pared to do agreat evil, in the beiief that by pos- 
sibility some gord may grow out of if. 

Ihave said, what I most con-cientiously be- 

lieve, that the passage of the bill repored by the 
majority of the committee world bring about an 
entire revolation in the affairs of men; it would 
make honest deb‘ors rogues in practice; it weuld 
hold forth temptations to fraud and villany to 
strong to be resisted; it would inflict a deep stain 
upon the moral character of the a which a 
subsequent life of penance cou ld t efface. 
Wouldt» God these were all the evil eff c's which 
would result from this measure. It would blast the 
hopes and paralyze the efforts of the un ortunate 
debtor himself—it would destroy the confideuce of 
the credi'or—it wou'd be but the commence ment of 
amost disastrous war upon cred:t. Our crarac- 
terasa nation would receive aeep and ab:dirg 
wound, in the estimation of foreign Governments, 
by the adopt.on of this mearure. An end would 
be put at once to allind:vidual credit, relying for its 
redemption upon the honor, characier, and faith of 
those receiving it, The capitalist, the man of 
wea'th and means, would find, instead of the con- 
fidineg, g°nerous, liserat feeling which had previous- 
ly prompted him to encoureg: the efforts and en- 
lerprise of the young, industrious, honest, bat des- 
litute aiveniurer, distrust and suspicion filling his 
mind ani controlling his whole subsequent conduct. 
No, sir, this very bill, should it become an act of 
Congress, cou'd not fai! to indace capitalists and cre- 
d tors to suppose that they were put far from our 
favorable consideration—were regarded as unwor- 
thy of the protection and care of the General Go- 
vernment. They would look upon themselves as 
a class excluded and put at defiance. This very 
sentiment would induce that portion of our com- 
munity to withdraw their capiial now used in the 
active busine-s of commerce and trade. no longe: 
relying upon the honor and character of the mer- 
chan's for its safe retuen, and invest it in the 
permanent, real and substantial property of ovr 
own country, or in the estates of other portions of 
the world, where their rights wou'd be more re- 
girded and respected. I cannot bat look upon the 
bill reported by ihe committee as fall of evil—as 
tending to a course of events disastrous to the hopes 
and prosperity of the debtor-—destructive to the 
rights and interests of the crelitor—and degrading 
to the moral character of our beloved country. 
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SPEECH OF MR. LOWELL, 
OF MAINE, 

In the Hovse of Represcntatives, May 27th and 28th, 
1840—In Commi tee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill to provide for the col- 
lection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement 
of the public revenue, 
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independ nt Trea ury Bill; Mr. Lowell. 
Mr LOW E_L addressed the committee 
stantial'y as follows: 
Mr CHAIRMAN itv at’ ni my intent n, at 11 
commenc*ment of the present session, to parti 


ee 


paie in ihe debates which might arise in thie b « ty 
A young man, and anew member, I formed the re- 
solution to sinve rather to profit by the wis!om 
and experience of with whom [ have the 
honor to be associated, than to preseat, for their 
consideration, any views of my own. 

In pursuance of this determination, Lhave been 
a carefal cbserver of the proceetiags of the House 
on the vari-vs su! bj cts which have come belore ‘t; 
hare li-e a'tentively to the arguments of 
othe’s; have exercised my judgement on the merits 
of the questions presented; and have contented 
myself with giving a silent voe. 

{ would not now depart from that resolution, but 
for the conv.cion that the duty which I owe to 
my consti uenis and the country, requires me to 


these 


ened 


doit 

Tavited, solici'ed, challenged, as the friends of 
the Adminis.ia on bave been, ty the enemes of 
this bill, to bring wt forward, and enter into a dis 
cussion. "of its merits, al hoveh the humblest mem- 
ber on this fl-or, | will not shrink from my share 
of the respyonsilility and the labor of defe nd- 
lng it. 


There are bat two modes or systems by which 
the fi-cal operations of the Government can te 


transected, First, by the agency of banks, or 
oO her corporations: and, secondly, by the officers 
of Goverament, elecied by the people, er appornt- 


ed by the Executive. Th former is the system on 
which we have heretofore generally practiced; the 
latter, the system proposed by the biil: and in the 
course of my remarks, I shall cons der the t¥xo 
systems, principally in relation to three points, 
name'y, const tationality, convenience, and secv- 
rity; and sha all endeavor to maintain the principles 
contained in the bill, by comparing and contrast- 
ing the two sysems. 

To show unconstitutionality of banks 
the constituvionality 


the 


_~ 


; an 
of the Independent Treasury, 
itmay be well tu tikea glance at the nature of our 
Goverment, and the history of t's formation, 

Our sistem of Goverament is necessarily com- 
piex. The ~ ple of ihe United S:ates owe a iwi 
fold allegiance: First, to the State within whie h 
thev reside; and second to the United States. ‘The 
auinority of the Government is derived from the 
consent of the gove ned. A'l power is inherent 
in the peop'e—originates wiih, and emanates ag m 
them. They first established Sta‘e Governments, 

which they ‘delegated a porion of their own powers, 
and gave up a part of ther own rizh’s as an equi- 


valent for the yrotecton of the laws of the eo 
At the time of our separation from, and indepen- 
dence ¢ cs the mother country, the original thirteen 


States became separate and independent sovereign- 
lics, tu all intents and purp They at first 
formed a temporary confederacy for mutual as:ist- 
ance and pr Bat after the lapse of a few 
the States, their de'ega'es, met in con- 
ven! “In rio forma more perfect union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promute the ge- 
neral welfare, secure the 
to the peop'e and their posterity.” 

This convention tormed what bas been very 
properly d-nominated the Federal compact, for t.e 


Oscs. 


tection 
r . a 
years, by 


1on, ords 


and hie sings of | } ry 


purposes beicre mentioned. It was the work ot. 
compromise and concession; and was carefu.ly and 
wisely framed, By this compact the States formed 


anew Government, for national objects; and con- 
ferred on it a few certzin, defined and limited pow- 
ers. They restrained the several States from the ex- 
ercise of such powers as were considered incon- 
sistent with the good of the whole; and reserved to 
the States respective'y, and the people, all powers 
not so delezated or prohibited. The powers of the 
General Government, therefore, being delegated, 
defined and limited, are to be sought for in the plain 
and definite provisions of that sacred instrument. 
Such powers as are not found there conferred on 
the General Government by the instrument itself, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

In order to pieserve inviolate the line of demar- 
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on between respective Governments, it is 
vy that it shoald be clesriy drawn, disunetly 

marke and kept cons antly in view. 
Wa jerefore, the G-neral Government should 
have the fre exereise of its lec itimate rights, as 
defined in the Constuntion, great care should 


be olanvwed that those rghts are not enlarged and 
exiented beyond the plain and manifest provi- 
‘ions cf the insirument. The line once passed by an 
unwarranteble con-tiuction, there 1s no place at 
which to stop short of the entire destruction of the 
State s-vereignties asl he establishment, on their 
ruins, of one gt fend con-olidated Government. 

Baring in mind these principies, let us turn 
to the situation of ovr country at the time of 
the adoption of the Cons‘itauon. 

Before the Revolutionary war, effor's had been 
made in Massachusetts and other prov nees to esta- 
blish and sus ain a paper currency, which efforts 
failed, and were br ught 'o a close jus! before the 
commencemen: of the Revo uicn. 


Other effur's were ade dari: g the war by se- 


veral provincial Legislatures, and by the cent 
nental Congress. In 1775, bils of credit to the 
amount of three milliins of dollars were issued 
by Corgress in adlition to those issue! by the 


individual Sates. By new emissions, at different 
times, this sum was increased at the close of the 
year 1778 to more thaa one hundred millions. 
Depreciation of this paper was the necessary 
reer stursagre of such large emissions. This was 
seriously felt in the beginning of 1777, and, to 
| provide a remedy, Congress, in January of that 
year, made ita tenderiy payment of all public and 
private debts; anda refusal to receive it was de- 
clareito be an extinguishment of the debt itself: 
and they thought proper to declare that whoever 
should refuse to receive it in exchange for any 
property, as gold and silver, should be deemed an 
enemy to his country. ‘Vhe bills stil continued to 
depreciate, and new emissions were made, which 
swelled the amountin 1779 to one hundred and 
sixty millions. The increasing wants of the 
country increased the issues in 1780 to more than 
three hnndred millions, which depreciated so ra- 
ridly that, in the course of that year, five hundred 
co'lars of thove bills would not purchase a meal 
of victuals to sati-fy the cravings of hunger, and 
finally they ceased to circulate, and quietly died 
in the hands of their povse-sors. 

Thus we see, in this effort to establish and sus 
tain a paper enrrency in the United States, an ef- 
fort made from painful necessity, the people who 
were fighting for free'om, suffering every hard- 
ship, enduring every privation, and encoun‘ering 
danver end death in ail their various forms, suff-red 
a direct and total less by paper money of more 
then three handred millions of dollars. 

The men who framed the Constitution 
among the heroes eof the Revolaton. 

They had seen and felt the evils of a depreci- 
ated and worthless paper currency. They had seen 
the provincial and continental bi'ls, although 
encouraged and supp ted by the Government, and 
medea tender in the payment of debts, depreciate 
from time to time, and finaily cease to circulate. 


were 


Under such circumstances, what kind of a cur- 


renev, wou'd such men, with their knowledge of 
the entire failure of paper money, and the losses 
and sufferings growing ont of the use of it, be lkely 


to establish for the people? There can be hut cne 
answer tothis ques'ion. Men of their characters, 
with their experience, and with ther judgment, 
would, in all human probability, establish a hard 
money currency: and they would also strive to 
guard against the possibility of a recurrence to 
that system, which had contributed so largely to 
increase the evi's and sufferings of the country. 


Having seen that the situation of the country, 
and the history ef i's monetary affairs, were sach 
as to render ith ghly probable that the framers of 
the Constitution would esiablish a hard money 
currency, and guard by a'l poss-ible means against 
the evils of a paper money system, let us turn to 
the ins'rument itself and examine its provisions. 

Among the powers of Congress, in article first, 
section eighth, are the following: 


“To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and to fix the standard of weights and measures.” Also, 
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“to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the Unived Btates.”’ 


“There is no other power delega‘ed to the Genera! 
Government in relation to the currency, unless it 
be contained incidentally in some of the General 
provisions, such as: 

“To levy and collect taxes, pay the debts, provide for the 
common defeace and general welfare, borrow money, make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof.’ 


Here is found no express power to establish 
banks, or to use bank paper, nor is any necessarily 
implied, as ail the powers vesied in the United 
States, and every depariment and officer thereof, 
by the Constitution, may be exerciced without 
them. But, on the contrary, the language used 
is such as naturally to convey the idea of a curren- 
cy composed of coins. And in the tenth section of 
article first, it is provided, that no “State sha!l coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make any thing bat 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
or pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.”” We have, then, the plain provisions of 
the Constitution, that Congress alone shail have 
power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures; and the States are expressiy pro- 
hibited from “making any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in the payment of debts, and from 
passing any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” 

What is the natural construction of this lan- 
guage? What the intention of the framers of the 
instrument, as gathered from the language used? 
Isthere a sentence, whi | ,by a fair construction, 
admits the idea of payer money? Bat, on the con- 
trary, is not the intention to establi-h a hard money 
currency manifest in every line which I have 
quoted? Banks, bank bills, corporations, and paper 
money, are bo where mentioned in that instrament 
as among the subjects to be regulated by Congress; 
nor is any iniimation or allusion made to those 
subjects, except by the prohibition of the States be- 
fore cited. 

There being no provision in the Constitution, 
which, upona fair construciion, contains the pow- 
er to ingorporate a bank, or to issue bank paper, 
it may not be wholly unprofitable to examine, fora 
few moments, the proceedings of the convention 
which framed it, the debates which occurred at its 
adoption, and the contemporary construction of its 
provisions. 

The Madison Papers, which contain a history of 
those proceedings, vol. 3, page 1343, throw a flood 
of light on this subject. The original draft of the 
Constitution contained a provision, among other 
powers of Congress, “To borrow money, and emit 
bills on the credit of the United States.” The 
words, ‘and emit bills,” were rejected and struck 
out by a vote of nine States against tivo; and the 
remainder adopted. Mr. L. here read the proceed- 
ings of the convention, dated August 16, 1787. By 
the same work, vol. 3, pages 1354, 1576, and 1577, 
we find that it was proposed by Mr. Madison to 
give Congress power “to grant charters of incorpo- 
ration where the interest of the United States 
might require, and the legislative provisions of the 
individual States may be incompetent,” which pro- 
position, after debate, was so mo lified, as to ad- 
mit adistinct question, specifying and limited to 
the case of canals; but three of the eleven Sates 
then represented voted in favor, and eight against 
this question. The other part fell, ofcourse, as 
included in the powers rejected 

Mr. L. here read the proceedings of the con- 
vention, dated September 14, 1787. 

The proposal to invest Congress with the power 
to grant charters of incorporation, and the direct 
vote of refusal by so large a majority, show most 
clearly and conclusively the intention of the framers 
of the Constitution. 

I have endeavored to show, first: That the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, from the characters of the 
men, their experience of the evils of paper issues, 
and the circumstances of the country, would in 
all probability have established a hard money cur- 
rency. 

Second: Thata fair construction of the instru- 
ment shows that they did thereby establish such 
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a currency. 
the convention show conclusively that it was theis 
intention to establish such a currency. 

In accordance with this construction, the new 
Government went into operation under an 
Independent Treasury system, and one of the first 
acts of Congress to regulate the collection of duties, 
passed July 31, 1789, provides that the duties shall 
be collected in gold and silver coins only. 

The opinion of Mr. Madison, as expressed in 
the Federalist Ne. 44, corresponds with this view 
of the subject; and surely no man had better means 
of knowing than he. In that article, he says: 

“The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must give 
pleasure to every citizen in proportion to his love of jusuce, 
and his knowledge of the true springs of public prosperity. 
The loss which America has sustained since the peace, from 
the pestilent effects of paper money in the necessary confide:ce 
between man and man; in the necessary confidence inthe pub- 
lic counciis; in the industry and morals of the people, and on 
the character of Republican Government, constitutes an enor- 
mous debt against the States,chargeable with thisunadvised mea- 
sure, which must long remain unsatisfied; or rather an aceu- 
mulation of guilt, which can be expiated not otherwise than by 
a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice, of the power which 
has been-the instrument of i.’ 

And when the bill to grant a charter to.the first 
Bank of the United Sta‘es was under conside: ation 
in Congress, February 21, 1791, Mr. Madison de- 
nied the right of Congress te pass it. He said: 

“iTe had entertained this opinion from the date of the Consti- 
tution. His impressions might, perhaps, be the stronger, be- 
cause he well recollected that a power to grant charters of in- 
corporation had been proposed in the general convention, and 
rejected, Is the power of establishing an incorporated baok 
among the powers vested by the Constitution in the Le- 
gislaiure of the United States? This is the question to be 
examined. 

“After some remarks onthe limitations of all political power, 
he took notice of the peculiar manner in which the Federal Go- 
vernment is limited. It is not only a general grant out of which 
paruicular powersareexcepted; itisa grant of parlicular pow- 
ers, leaving the general mass in other hands. So it has been 
understood by its friends and its foes; and so it was to be inter- 
preted,” 

And he conec!nded his speech in these words: 

“Ic appeared, on the whole, he concluded, that the power ex- 
ercised by the bill was condemned by the silence of the Consti- 
was condemned by the rule of interpretauion arising out 
of the Constitution —was condemned by its character to destroy 
the main characteristic of the Constitution—was condemned by 
the expositions of the friends of the Constitution, whilst depend- 
ing before the public—was condemned by the apparent inten- 
tion of the parties which ratified the Constitution—was con- 
demned by the explanatory amendments proposed by Con- 
gress themselves to the Constitution; and he hoped it would 
receive its final condemnation by the vote of this House.” 

Mr. Stone, in a speech made on the same ccca- 
sion, uses this language: 


“When implication first raised its head in this House, he 
started from it as a serpent which was to sting and poison the 
Constitution. He feltin unisun with his country. The fears, the 
opinions, the jealousies of individuals and of States, had been 
explained by a gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Madison.) He 
should only remark thatall those who opposed the Government 
dreaded this doctrine. Those who advocated it declared that it 
could not be resorted to; and all combined in opinion that it 
ought not to be tolerated. Never did anycountry more com- 
pletely unite in any sentiment than America in this—that Con- 
gress OucHL NOL to exercise by implication pewers not franted 
by the Constitution. And itis not strange, for the admission of 
this doctrine destroys the principles of your Government at a 
blow. It atonce breaks down every barrier which the Federal 
Constituuion has raised against unlimited legislation.” 

When the bill to renew the charier of the first 
Bank of the United States was under considera- 
tion in the Senate, February 15, 1811, Mr. Clay 
used the following language: 

“This vagrant power to erect a bank, after having wandered 
throughout the whole Constitution in quest of some congenial 
spot whereupon to fasten, has been at length located by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia on that provision which authorizes Con- 
gress to lay and collect taxes, &c. In 1791, the power is re- 
ferred to one part of the instrument; in 1811, to another. Some- 
times itis alleged to be deducible from the power to regulate 
commerce. Hard pressed here, it disappears, and shows Itself 
itself under the grant to coin money. The sagacious Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1791, pursued the wisest course; he has ta 
ken shelter behind general, high sounding, and Im posing terms. 
He has declared, in the preamble tothe act establishing the 
Bank, that it will be very conducive to the successful condnet- 
ing ofthe national finances; will tend to give facility to the ob- 
taining ofloans; and will be productive of considerable advan. 
tage to trade and industry in general: no allusion is made to the 
collection of taxes.’”’ 

On the same occasion, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Jannary 23, 1811, Mr. Crawford said: 

“It isa most dangerous doctrine; it isan abandonmentof the 
State sovereignties, who have for twenty years practically op- 
posed and denied such doctrine, More than three-fourths of 
the States have, for a large portion of that period, been in the 
practice of establishing banks within their respective State 
sovereignties. If they had divested themselves of this sove 
reignty by a delegation of such power to the United States, 
they would never have daredto exercise sucha flagrant usur- 
pation of power. Congress could not, without violating their 
oaths, have permitted this usurpation of their delegated autho- 
rity.” 


Mr. Webster, at a subsequent period, Febroary 
28, 1816, when the bill to incorporate the late 
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Bank of the United States was under consilerg. 
tion in the House of Representatives, observed: 

“He regretted the manner in which this debate had bee: 
commenced, on adetached feature of the bill, and nota Ques 
tion affecting the principle; and expressed his fears that a Week 
or two would be lost in the discussion of this question to no pur 
pose; inasmuch as it might ultimately result in the rejection o 
the bill. He proceeded to reply to the arguments of the adyy 
cates of the bill. It was a mistaken idea, he said, which he had 
heard uttered on this subject, that we were about to reform the 
national currency, 

“No nation had a better currency, he said, than the Unite 
States—there was no nation which had guarded its curreney 
with more care; for the framers of the Constitution, and thos, 
who enacted the early statutes on this subject, were hard mm, 
ney men; they had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, thy 
evilg of a paper medium; they therefore sedulously guarded the 
currency of the United States from debasement. The legs: 
currency of the United States was gold and silver coin; this 
was a subject in regard to which Congress had run into po 
folly.” 

In connection with this branch of the subject, | 
will also cite the able and learned report of Mr. 
Gatpraitn, of Pennsylvania, made in the House 
of Representatives, at the second session of the 
24th Congress—House Reports No 306. Mr. G, 
was chairman of a select committee, to whom 
were referred certain memorials, suggesting an 
amendment of the Constituion of the United 
States, in relation to banking companies, and 
against the re-issuing of the notes of the United 
States Bank. The report, among other things, 
Says: ? 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, there were but three banks in all the States, with a capi. 
tal, in all, of $4,550,600: the Bank of North America, in Phila. 
delphia, with a capital of $2,000,000, first chartered by the old 
Conzress, in 1781, and afterwards by the Legislatures of Penn. 
syivania and New York; the Massachuseits Bank, at Boston, 
chartered by the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1754, with a 
capital of $1,600,000; and the Bank of New York, chartered the 
same year, with a capital of $950,000. This constituted the 
whole bauking capital of the United States at that time. 
The framers of the Constitution, therefore, had but little}know 
ledge of a banking system such as it now is in this country, It 
could scarcely be expected that they could have anticipated 
that, within half a century, there could be eight hundred and 
twenty-three banks, with a capital of €378,421,168. Such an 
anticipa‘ion would have required a revival of the spirit of pro- 
phecy. They had experienced the fatal effects of the provin. 
cia] paper money, and the no less pernicious results of the con- 
tinental paper, and provided, as they supposed, in the Constity 
tion, against both; against the former, by providing, in the 10th 
section of the lst article, that ‘no State shall emit bills of credit, 
ov make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts;’ against the latter, by nowhere giving to Congress the 
power of creating a paper circulation. It is matter of history, 
that the old Congress of 1776 had emitted continental paper to 
carry on the war by a majority of its members, until the adop- 
tion of the articles of confederation, in 1778, in which it was 
provided, among other things, that Congress should ‘not emit 
bills, nor borrow money, on the credit ef the United Siates, &e, 
unless nine States should*assent to the same.’ It is very proba 
ble that the small amount of bank issues at that time attracted 
very little attention, particularly as specie was very abun jant 
for some time after the Revolutionary struggle; the French and 
English armies at New York and other places, the foreign loayis, 
and the Havana trade, having introduced great quantities of the 
precious metals into this country. With the provisions, there- 
fore, that ‘no State should emit bills of credit, make any thing 
but gold and siiver coin a tenderin payment of debts;’ and that 
Congress should have the power ‘to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures;’ and the silent negation of power to 
Congress to emit bills of credit; the framers of the Constitution, 
no doubt, supposed they had thrown an ample guard around the 
currency of the country, and secured the poor and industrious 
from the pestilential effects of a paper money system, and the 
curses of the speculation and frauds which follow it. Such ap- 
pears to have been the sentiment of political writers of the 
day.” 

After the passage of the act incorporating the 
first Bank of the United States, February 12, 1791, 
Genera! Washington took the opinion of Mr. Ed- 
mund RandoJph, at that time Attorney General, 
on the question of its constitutionality. Mr. R. 
was clearly of the opinion that no such power had 
been conferred by the Constitution. He then took 
the opinion ef Mr, Jefferson, Secretary of Srate, 
which coincided with that of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. Hethen furnished General Ham:iton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the written opinions of 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Jefferson, and requested 
him to exam'ne them, and answer their objections 
to the constitntionality of the bill. On the 234 of 
February, 1791, Genera! Hamilton returned a 
long, labored, and ingenious argument in answer 
to their objections, and in favor of the bill. Two 
days afterwards it received the signature of the 
President, and became a law. 

We may now look back to the situation, the ta- 
lents, and the influence of one individual, aided 
and assisted by his political friends, for the esta- 
blishment of the paper money system in this country, 
in violation of the leiter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. His talents, and his situation at the head of 


the Treasury, enabled him to prevail in the na- 
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onal councils on questions relating to the cur- 
sency; and he thas succeeded in stiiking a blow at 
ae Constitution, the effects of which have been 
ps iored by the Democratic party {rom that time 
io the present. Thus were its provisions violated 
through the art and cuoning of a man who was op- 

sed 10 our free institatious—who had no confi- 
jercé in the virtue and intelligence of the peopie— 
goo doubted their ability for self-government— 
gho considered the British Constitution the most 

fect form of Government in the world—and 
gho was a zealous and eager imitator of all British 
institutions. He thus succeeded, by an unwarranta- 
ble construction of the Constitution, in fastening 
apon this country a system, the inevilable tendency 
of which is to Overthrow our free institutions, blot 
ont the State sovereignties, and establish upon 
heir ruins a central, consolidated Government, 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

Mach stress is laid by the advocates of a Na- 
onal Bank on the fact, that some prominent 
Democrats have recommended such an institution, 
and among them Mr, Alexander J. Dallas, Secre- 
iary of the Treasury under Mr. Madison. But it 
should be recollected that Mr. Dallas, in recom- 
mending the late Bank of the United States, De- 
cember 6, 1815, admits that, ‘‘under the constitu- 
tional authority, the money of the United States 
has been established by law, consisting of coins, 
made with gold, silver, or copper.” And he adds, 
upon the next page of his report: 

‘ut itis within the scope of a wise policy, to create addi- 
(ional demands for coin, and In that way tomuluply the induce- 
nents to Import, and retain the metals of which it iscomposed, 
For instance, the excessive issue ef bank paper has usurped 
the place of the national money, and, under such circumstances. 
gold and silver will always continue to be treated asan article 
of merchandise: but it 1s hoped that the issue of bank paper 
will be soon }educed to its just share in the circulating medium 


of the country, and consequently that the coin of the United 
Sates will resume its legitimate capacity and character.” 
Again: 
“The Treasury, yielding from necessity to the general im- 
pulse, has hitherto consented to receive bank paper in payment 
of duties and taxes; but the period approaches, when it will 


| probably become a duty to exact the payment either in Trea- 
F sury notes orin gold or silver coin, the lawful currency oi the 
. 


' Vaited States.” 


Thus it will be seen Mr. Da!las most distinctly 
admits that the lawful money of the United States 


is gold and silver coins; and foreseeing a different 
state of things from what then existed, he predicts 
» the future establishment of the measure now un- 
| der consideration. 


The committee of Congress on so much of the 
Presideni’s message as related to the national cur- 
rency, in their communication with Mr. Dallas, 
say, that “* They had determined that a National 
Bank is the most certain means of restoring to the 
nation a specie circulation.” Such was the avowed 
object for which the late bank of the United States 
was established; and how signally it failed to effect 
the great object for which it was instituted, is with- 
in the recollection of all. But it has been said that 
Mr. Madison, after all his former opposition to a 
National Bank, became the friend of such an insti- 
twion, and approved of the charter in 1816, It is 
indeed true, that it was chartered during his admi- 
nistration, and received his signature; but I wiil 
venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that you can bear 
witness, from your intimate acquaintance with that 
listinguished man, that his own opinion remained 
unchanged. He states the reasons for his course in 
a letter to C. J. Ingersoll, June 25, 1831: 


“The charge (he says) ef inconsistency, turns on the ques- 
oa, how far legisiative precedents, expounding the Constitu- 
tion, ought to guide succeeding legislatures, and to overrule in- 
dividual opinions.” 


Again: I am told that there have been numerous 
decisions of the Sapreme Court sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of such an institution. That is also 
tre; and I have had occasion to examine some of 
them. ‘They are to be found in the 4th, 8th, 9th, 
and 12:h of Wheaton’s Reports. 

But however much I may be disposed to respect 
the decisions of that court in questions over which 
the Constitution has given them jurisdiction, I can- 
not wink out of sight the fact, that the di-tinguish- 
ed men who composed that court, and made those 
decisions, belonged to a party which has always 
been disposed t» enlarge the powers of the General 
Government by consiruct oa. Nor can I forget, 
that our Governmeat consists of three separate and 
distinct departments, each independent of the other, 
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each intended to act jn some measure as a check 
upon the other, and each bound by the oath of of- 
fice to support ihe Coastitation, lt is under the 
solemnity of such an oath, and as a member of one 
of those departments: f Government, that I now ad- 
dress you. In sucha case I would suffer no man, 
or set of men, whatever might be their characters 
or situation, to influence me against the obvious 
meaning and intention of the framers of the instru- 
ment. 

From every view which I have taken of this sub- 
ject, I can come to no ether conclusion, than that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Con- | 
stitution to adopt gold and silver as the stan- 
dard of value, and to establish a metallic currency; 
and that the Government should perform its fiscal 
operations through the agency of its own officers. 
Tam, theréfore, in favor of the bill, because it is 
based upon} and is in accordance with, the princi- 
p'es of the Constitution. I am opposed to the sys- 
tem of bank agency, which is the antagonist of this 
measure, because it violates the Constitution; and 


will present, and take the specie, instead of going, 
! ng, to Bangor or Portland, for bills. 

Again: when banks are used as the depositories 
and agents of Government, a collector of the cus- 
toms at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more, collects the duties on imports in bank notes, 
and depesites them in some bank, or banks, in the 
same pace; and when the money is needed for the 
erection of furtifieations, public works, or other 
purposes, in pursuance of law, itis drawa out by 
the treasurer by drafts in favor of the contractors. 

3y the Independent Treasury sysiem, the duties 
will be collected in gold and silver, deposited in 
the Government vaults, kept safe notil itis needed 
for the same purposes, and then be disbursed by 
the officers of Government, in go'd and silver. 

Again: when banks are used fer the fiscal ope- 
rations of the Government, the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands in Ohno, Iilinois, and In- 
diana, are collec’e | by the receivers at the public 
land offices, in bank notes, deposited in the banks 
most conveniently situated, and when needed to 
I cannot concur in the opinion that legislative pre- meet appropriations for Indian treaties, or other 
cedents are to be regarded as imposing an insv- expendiuures, in the Western States, are drawn 
perable obligation on subsequent Legislatures. If || from the banks in bank notes, on the draft of the 
they are right, they should be followed—if wrong, || treasurer of the United States, in favor of the dis- 
they should be abandoned. Precedents which con- busing officers. 
travene the princip'es of justice and equality— By the Independent Treasury, the proceeds of 
which assume powers never delegated—which vio- the sales of the public lands would be collected by 
late the reserved rights of the States—and trample the same eflicers, in gold and silver, kept safely 
under foot the liberties of the people, can have, until drawn from their hands, for the purposes be- 
and ought to have, no influence over an American fore mentioned, by drafts in favor of the contract- 

| OF; and then paid out in specie. 


i gistature. Instead ot beit ga gui ie foy tuture 
| This system is, therefore, much more sim le di- 
| J ’ ’ ’ 


legislation, they should be viewed as the prudent 
marinér would regard a dangerous reet or ledge rect, and convenient, than that of a bank agency. 
: ? +s , “ 5S 
Third. The Independent Treasury system has 


around which he sees scattered the wrecks and 
fragments of vessels. the advantage of the other, not only in constitu- 
Second. As a mere question of convenience, the || tionality and convenience, but also in the security 
of the public revenue. 


proposed sys'em is greatly superior to a bank 
agency for transacting the fiscal operations of the To maintain this position, it will be necessary to 
consider at some length the origin, objects and qua- 


Government. Itis more direct and simple in its 
lities of banks, and the principles on which they 


operations. 
are established and conducted. 

The business of banking js said to have been 
commenced in Italy by the Loinbard Jews, in the 
year 808. The Bank of Venice was established 
in 1171. The Bank of St. George, at Genoa, in 
1407. The Bank of Ams’erdam in 1609. The 
Bavk of Hamburg in 1619. In Sweden, the Rank 
of Stockho'm in 1657. The Bank of England in 
i604. Tae Bank of Copenhagen in 1736, The 
Baik Berlin, in Prussia, in 1765. The 
Bank of Assignats, in Russia, in 1768. A Bank 

discount of commercial paper in France, 
Assignats-in L789, 





or sen 


| 


There are three great sources of revenne, name- 
ly: the duties on imports, the sales of the public 
lands, and the postage of letters and papers. When 
banks are used as agents, these revenues are col- || 
lected by officers of the customs, receivers of land |} 
offices, and postmasters, in bank notes, and depo- 
sited pericdically in banks in varions parts of the 
Union. When money is needed for the purposes |} 
of Government, drafts are drawn by the Treasurer |! 
on the banks in favor of the ditbursing officers, who 
go, or send, to the bavks, procure the amount in || 
bank notes, and pav it out fur the purposes for || for the on. Ene 
which it was appropriated. in 1776; and the Bank ae 

aes fcicoe Tronc tla m . The bank established in this country was 

By the Indepe ndent Treasury system, th money the Bank of North Amerea, at Philadelphia, in 
will be collected by the same officers in gold and 1781. The Masrachus:tis Bank, at Boston, in 1784. 
silver, and depo ited in the Government vaulis,an- |) pie Bank of New York, at New York, the same 
SANE. ORIG AT ANS ORR ENNY OL ERR ORFERREAE, WhO: |) year; and the Portland Bank, at Portland, Maine, 
are bound to keep it safely in specie until it is || 3a 1799. Since which time, the whole number of 
drawn for by the Treasurer, and is then paid out banks and branches in the United States has in- 
in specie in pursuance of appropriations made by c cased to 991, with a capital stock of $358,442,699; 
law. bills or notes in circulation, $106.968,572; and 

The old system deposites the money in banks, specie in their vau'ts, $33,195,155. 
which are authorized io discount and loan money Bants were originally designed to be places of 
to individuals on the strength of it; while the Inde- deposite merely, and not of disecunt and circnla- 
pendent Treasury system en'rusts it with the offi- tion, as atthe present day. They were not the manu- 
cers ef Government for safe keeping, who are un- 


facturers of paper, bat the bailees of gold, silver, 

der heavy bonds, with ample sureties, not to loan it and every description of coins. ‘These coins were 

to others, or to use it for any purp: se whatever. deposited principally for safe-keeping; and were re- 
To illustrate the subject. When banks are used 


ceived by the banks at their intrinsic value, sub- 
as depositores and fiscal agents of the Govern- 


| ject to transfer or withdrawal by the owner, at a 
ment, the postmaster at Machias, Maine, is required ir fling expense. They afterwards became banks 
to depo-ite the revenue of the office quarierly in 


of discount, as well as deposite; and still dealt 
some bank in Bangor, or Portland, or elsewhere in || chiefly, if not wholly, inhard mosey. They have 
the State. ‘The contractor for carrying the United more recently become banks of circulation, as 
States mai! from Bavgor to Eastport, applies to the well as deposite and discouni; and many of them 
Postmaster General for his quarter’s pay, who are at this time but little more than the manufac. 
draws in favor of the contractor upon the bank || turers of paper. i 
where the money is deposited; and the contractor |; The history of paper money, as it is termed, 
goes, or sends, to Portland, or Bangor, and pro- | both in this country and Europe,is a history of 
cures the amount in bank notes. 1 


alternate expansions and contractions, of apparent 
By the Independent Treasury system, the post- | 


prosperity and real adversity, of an excited and 
master at Machias will notify the Postmaster Ge- unvatural abundance, and a painful deficiency of 
neral of ths amount in his hands, at the end of 


the circulating mediom, of plenty and scarcity, of 
each quarter, and the Postmaster General will im- profusion and poverty, extravagance and want, 
mediately draw in favor of the mail contractor, on confidence and distrust. 
the several post offices on his route, which drafts he 


first 


} 
| 
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All countries which have tried it, have suffered 
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more or less severely from time to time. Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, France, ingiand, 
and the United States, all, all bave suffered more 
or less the evils of this unwise, unstable, and dau- 
gerous currency. 

The famous Mississippi bank paper establish- 
ment of John Law, in 1718,spread consternation 
and distress throughout the kingdom of France. 
The South sea act in Engiand, the next year, en- 
acted through the influence of Sr James Blunt, 
became equally celebrated for the mischief, infatua- 
tion andrun which it produced. These schemes, 
sO productive ol idleness, extravagance, immorality, 
and crimes, have become a pari of the history of 
those countries. 

Bat the former has so far profited by experience, 
that she has made reformations in her currency 
nil it has become probably one of the safest and 
the best in the world. At the clese of the year 
1838, no bills were allowed by law, to be is«ued, 
of a less denomination than 500 franes or 93 3-10 
dollars. The circulation of all her banks which 
issue notes payavie on deman! and to bearer, 
was at the tme, 248,968,500 francs. Cash on 
hand, 165,325,000 francs. Discounts, 1,235,777,000 
francs. 

The establishment of the Bank of England in 
1694, may be regarded as the foundation ant erigin 
of the present sysiem of paper currency, which pre- 
vails in England and in the United States, 

That Bank was established on credit; and has 
been sustained by acts of legis!aticn, and by its 
connection and ideutity with theG vernment. Yet 
it suspended specie payments from 1797 to 1823; 
and it is said, was recently saved from another sus- 
pension by a loan from the Bank of France of 
many millions of francs 

This bank being located in London, the great 
cen're of the commercia! world, has, in the nature 
of things, a commanding and controllir g influence 
over the currency and trade of other couautries, un- 
less they are established and regulated on such 
principles as to guard against the influence which 
agreat emporium naturally exercises over those 
countries whose business coacenirates at that point. 

Hence its expansions and contiactions are fel: in 
all parts of the world—less, perhaps, in France 
than any other country, because she has taken 
measures to secure her people and her currency 
from such a dangerous inflaence; and more in the 
United States than any orher, because we are so 
intimately connected by commercial relations— 
have adopted her paper system, and have contri- 
buted, by our bank policy, to expand the amount 
of paper circulation, and to involve our citizens 
and our States in a vast debt to the merchan's and 
bankers of London. 

In imitation of the Mississippi scheme of France, 
the South Sea bubble of Engiand, and the Bank of 
England, various banking institutions have been 
established in this country, which have increased 
their numbers, influence, and extent of their paper 
operations, until the ancient laws of trade and 
commerce are eniirely overthrown, and the coun- 
try covered with a flood of paper. 

The following table, from Blodget’s Economica, 
is perhaps svfliciently accurate to give a correct 
idea of the number of banks, their amount of ca- 
pital stock, bills in circulation, and metallic medi- 
um, from 1784, soon alter they were established in 
this country, until the year 1504, a period of twea- 
ty-one years; by which it will be seen that up to 
that period, the amount of specie in circulation 
was very great—sufliciently so, perhaps, to answer 
the purposes of a sound currency, there being, at 
the last of those dates, a metallic medium of 
$17,500,000, while the bank buls had reached only 

o $14,000,000. 


Year. Metailic medium. Bank notes in No. Banks. Capita] 
circulation. 


Sroe ee — ¢ $2,000,000 3 $2,150,000 
1790 9,000,000 2 500,000 4 2. 550,000 
1791 16,000,000 9 000.000 6 12,950,000 
1792 18,000,000 1,500,000 16 17,150,000 
1793 20,000,000 11,000,000 17 18,000,000 
1794 21,500 000 11,600.000 17 18 000,00) 
1795 19 000.000 11,000 060 23 19,000,000 
1796 16,500 000 10,500,000 2 14,200,000 
1797 16,000 0 0 10.000.000 25 19,200 000 
1798 14.000,000 9,000,000 26: 19,200,000 
1799 17,000,000 10,000,000 2 21,200,000 
}a00 37,500,000 10,500,000 p--] 21,350,000 
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1901 17,000.000 11 000 000 31 22,400,000 
1872 16 500 G00 10 000 000 32 22 600 400 
123 12.90.0900 11000 000 36 26,000,000 
las 1,.6£00 Ww 14.00.00) 6Y 33,500 000 


The following table, compiled trom authentic 
public documents, contains as fuli a history of the 
expansions 4nd contractions of the banks, for the 
last thirty years, as I have been able to find in the 
course of my researches: 
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Thus we see that, from 1811 to 1815, a period 
of four years, the bank bills in circulation were 
increased from twenty-eight millions to forty-five 
millions, while the specie on hand increased but 
one million and six hundred thousand dollars; 
from 1815 to 1816, one year, the circulation was 
increased from forty-five millions to sixty-eight 
millions, while the specie on hand increased but 
two millions; from 1816 to 1820, four years, the 
circulation was diminished from sixty-eight mil- 
lions to less than forty-five millions, and the specie 
on hand in that time increased neac a million; 
from 1820 te 1830, ten years, the circulation was 
again increased to six'y-one millions, and the spe- 
cie to twenty-two millions; from 1830 to 1835, a 
period of five years, the circulation was increased 
from sixty-one to one hundred and three mi lions, 
and the specie from twenty-two to forty-three 
millions; from 1835 to 1836, une year, there was a 
further increase of the circulation to one hun- 
dred and forty millions, with a decréase of specie 
to forty millions; from 1836 to 1837, one year, 
there was a further increase of circulation to one 
hundred and forty-nine millions, with a farther de- 
crease of specie of more than two millions; from 
1837 to 1838 there was a contraction of the circu- 
lation of more than thirty-three millions, anda 
decrease of specie of near three millions; from 
1838 to 1839, they expanded the cirenlation about 
nineteen millions, and mcreased their specie about 
ten millions; from 1839 to 1840, the year last past, 
they again contracted their circulation more than 
twenty-eight millions, and their specie more than 
twelve millions. 

From 1830 to 1834, they swelled their loans and 
discounts trom two handred millions to three hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions; from 1834 to 1835, 
one year, they increased their loans and discoynts 
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to three hundred and sixty-five millions; from Ja» 
to 1836 to fonr hundred and fifty-seven million 
and frome 1836 to 1837 to five hundred anitwe,. 
five muilions. At this poiut they reverse; th 
screws, and commenced contracting their loan: pes: 
discounts, which, in two years, from 1837 to 193) 
they contiaced about thirty-three miilions; ay, 
within the last year they have madea still f;.. 
ther contraction of near thirty milions, 

This plain statement of facts will enable ys 
judge of the causes of the plenty and Scarcity of 
the circulating medium, which has been e (pers 
enced ia this country at various periods of tim, 
within the Jast thirty years, and the part which the 
la‘e Bank of the United States and the prese,, 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania performed in 
this work of expansion and contraction will ap. 
pear by the fol owing tables: 


Condition of the Bank of the United States at different py 
riods, as contained in monthly returns by tts Cashiers: 


Date. Bills in cir- Specie. Loans an; 
culation. discoun': 
January, 183? $21 355,724 7.088 823 966.2 3,707 
July, 1832 2.520.068 7.519 083 67.416.(8! 
January, 1833 17 518.217 8,951,847 61.695 913 
April, 1833 18.033.205 9 001 661 64.323.929 
duly, 1833 19366555 10 098,816 63 369,297 
October, 1835 ¥.128 189 10.663,441 GO 094,202 
January, 1834 19,208 379 10 031 237 4.911,46) 
April, 1834 -17.251.264 ~—-:10. 180,098 64.806. 17 
July, 1834 16 641 997 12 823,997 61,024,972 
October, 1834  15,637.676 15.561,274 46 006" 91 
Dec. 1834-156 3.446 15 6 -0,387 45 578.088 
January, 1835 173 9,797 15,708,369 51,808,739 
February, 185 19.733.527 16.369 525 65 624. 806 
March, 1835 19.519777 16,567.893 87.8 4.40} 
April, 1835  £0.544.736 16 448.814 60,100 216 
May, 1835  20347.936 14,335,843 61,919 425 
June, 1835 22009474 13 912.577 63,642,646 
July, 1835 25.332 820 13.429 328 65,197.68. 
August, 1835 24 329,222 12 883 968 64.314 518 
Sept. 1835 23,645,122 12810 781 61,787.02) 
October, 1835 24,40°.074 12 545,652 60,163,259 
Nov, 1835 23,031 667 10 224.675 57,529.053 
Dec. 1835 22113.902 8 749.920 £7,'44 256 
January, 1836 23075422 8.417.988 59.232, 245 
February, 1836 21 802 355 7.' 50,589 60.191 472 
March, 1836 20,114,227 6.224.197 68.345.107 
April, 18:6 21,109,352 5 595,967 62.51 1,081 


Abstracts of the statements of the Pennsylrania Bank: of 
the United States, from March, 1836, to May, 1837. 


Date. Bills discounted and Specie. Nett cirey 
1836 bills of exchange, lation 
March 31, $56,503,538 $5,079 460 $18,155 20 
May 2, - 54.401,.836 6.020471 = 17.<5),165 
May 30, 62664826 4628881 13.323 659 
July 4, - 68.000,£.00 4.064.455 136°4.205 
August 1, £7 646.573 4.997.500 14.027 5% 
September 1, 67,562,600 4696693 11.8054 
September 29, - 57,068.940 3.424763 1049082 
October 31, 55,.548.779 3410181 1004409 
Rania t, 54,928,790 3,275,292 9733,0R 
$37 
January 2, 67,212217 2.635.449  11.447,968 
January 30, S8588 116 2161441 9,262,097 
February 27, £6 650,185 2,653 672 9.470, 171 
March 30, 66.336 O61 1919.094 90523% 
May l, - 63 552 952 1,490.963 7,193,021 


From Janury, 1832, to January, 1833, that bank 
contracted its loans and discounts from sixty-six to 
sixt-yone millions, and its circulation from twenty- 
one to seventeen millions. During the first quarter 
of 1833, it increased its loans and discounts from 
sixty-one to sixty-four millions, and ils circulation 
from seventeen millions to eighteen millions. Dur 
ing the second quarier of that year, it contrac’el 
iis loans and discounts to sixty-three millions, and 
increased its bills in circulation to nineteen mil!ions, 
During the third quarter of that year, it made a far- 
ther con'raction of loans and discounts to sixty mil- 
iions. During the last quarier of that year, it mace a 
further contraction of loans and discour's to filty- 
four millions. In the first two quarters of 1834, its 
loans and discounts were coniracied to fif y-oue 
mi'tions, and its circulation diminished near three 
millions. In the third quarter of that year, the 
loans and discounts were reduced to forty-six mil- 
lions, and its circulation diminished about one 
millon. In the last quarter of that year, the loans 
and discounts were still further reduced to about 
forty-five and a half mi'lions; making in all, from 
Apuil, 1833, to December, 1834, a perivdof one 
year and eight moaths, a {contraction of loans and 
discounts of near nineteen millions; and of bilis in 
circulation about two anda half millions. From 


December, 1834, to July, 1835, seven months, 
itexpanded its loans amd discounts near twenty 
millions, andits bilis in c.rculation near ten mil- 
lions. Withm the next following five months, to 
December, 1835, it contracted its loams and dis- 
counts more than eight millions, and its circula 
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tion more than three millions. In the next two 
ponihsy 10 February, 1836, it again expanded its 
jgans and discounts to three miilions; and in the next 
yceeeding two months, it contracted them again 
wareight miliions. During the whole of this pe- 
nod, of little more than four years, increased its 
coecie from Seven millions to sixteen millions; and 
then reduced it 1o about five and a half miilions. : 

Afier it became a Stale institution, its bills of 
exchange and discounts increased from April, 1836, 
ip May, 1837, to $63,000,000. Its bills in circula- 
tion were ecnt.acted to about $7,000,000; and its 
epecie to les3 than one and a hilf millions. Ino the 
mean une, it had coniracted a loan in Europe of 
more than eleven millions of dollars, This was 
the condition of the institution, which was claimed 
py its intends to be the great regulator of the cur- 
reacy 'e0 daysbefore the suspension in May, 1837. 
That this amount of specie was nearly exhausted, 
juring the ensuing ten days, is by no means im- 
probable. ‘ j 

At the suspension of specie payments in 1837, 
it was among the first to suspend, and the last to 
recume; and in the suspension of Jast fall, it was 
among the first to suspend; and it will be the last 
io resume, if, indeed, it ever do resume. 

Toe great expansions in 1816, 1817, and 1818, 
ied to the revulsion of 1819, 1820, and 1821; the 
expansion of 1822, and 1823, to the revu'sion of 
1324, 1825 and 1826; the expansions of 1829, 
1830, and 1831, to the revulsion of 1832, 1833, 
snd 1834; the expansions of 1835, 1836, and the 
eatly part of 1837 to the revuls.on of 1837, 1838, 
and 1839. 

These alternate expansions and con'ractions 
fist gave real estate, and all articles of property, a 
fictitious and deceptive value; and led all classes 
of pope into new enterprises, in the expectation 
of accumulating sudden wealth; and then prodnerd 
disappointment, embarrassment, antl pecuniary 
ruin. ‘They excited men to abandon their usual 
employments, to embark in dangerous speculations, 
which were sure to result in disappointment, if not 
in vice and misery. 

| ‘The inconsiderate issues of bank bills in Eng- 
land and in the United States, in 1835 and 1836, 
exciled a spirit of enterprise and speculation. It 
-engendered an une ntrollable thirst for sadden 
»wealth. It encouraged the merebant in Europe to 
cel, and the American merchant t» buy, on credit, 
and import into this country, laige quantities of fo- 
_Teisn merchandise, which the necessities of this 
country did not require. It inspired our farmers 
with the desire to embark in the various enterprises 
of the day, for the accumulation of large furiunes, 
by speculatiog in lands, timber, granite, marble, 
cotton, flour, beef, pork, and various descriptions 
of stocks; by which means, the cultivation of the 
earth was neglected, and agriculture ina great 
measure abandoned, and hence the quantity of 
breadstuffs in this country was not sufficient to 
supply the demand, which was naturally increased 
by au increase of population,and by thousands of fo- 
reign laborers, who had come to the United States to 
labor on the canals and railroads. Necessity then 
compelled us to import grain and flour trom Europe; 
and an expenditure, which in 1834, amounted to 
but two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, was 
suddenly increased to more than two millions ia 
the first two quarters of 1837, 

This turned the balance of trade against us; 
made us an importing instead of an exporting na- 
tion; and in the year 1836, the imports exceeded 
the exports by $61,316,995—in 1837, by $23 569,- 
84l—and in 1838, by $5,330,788, making an ex- 
cess of imports over the exports in three years, of 
$90,217,624. 

As our bank bills do not cireuJate in foreign 
countries, the balances of trade must be paid in 
gold and silver. Ino this way our specie is with- 
drawn from circulation at home, and exporied to 
pay foreign debts. Our inflated currency swells 
"the prices of goods—prevents the duties on im- 
_ ports from operating as any protection to domestic 
> manufactures; for as the balance of trade must be 

adjusted in gold and silver, the foreign merchant 
can parchase ata low rate in Europe where labor 
and materials are cheap; send them to the United 
States, pay the duties in bank notes, and sell at the 
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inflated prices; and then demand specie to take 
back to Europe. 


Our banks have also established agencies in those || 


countries, not to loan, but to borrow money. 
These agents, it is understood, are engaged in spe- 
culations of various kinds. ‘They deal in cotton, 
tobacco, provisions, in bank, railroad, and other 
corporatioa stocks, and in State bonds and other 
securites. 

In this way they have contributed still further to 
plunge our citizens and the States engaged in in- 
ternal smprovemeanis into debt, and intu bondage to 
the bankers and speculators of England, France, 
and Holland. The ex'eat of their indebtedness is 
now two hundred millions; aod the payment of the 
interest alone will be a constant drain upon the 
specie of this country. The effect of these speca- 
ations in State boads and securities is already ap- 
parent. Ia the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, while 
the sales were the greatest, the imports of go!d 
and silver coin and bullion exceeled the exports by 
$29,139,299. When the sales diminished, and the 
interest became due, during the last yéar, the ex- 
ports excee led the imports by $7,969,859, or near 
¢izht mil.ions of dollars. 

For the bonds and State secarities sold or 
pledged, the bank agents procured Eng'i-h and 
French goods at most extravagant prices, and 
money at the rate of four millions for five mil- 
lions. The goods have been co'sumed; and the 
money lself must sooner or later be retunded 
in specie; and the interest must be paid in the 
same currency. There can be no duubt, there- 
fore, that what seemed fora time to afford relief 
to our merchants and bankers must ultimately 
produce very serious emba.rassment. 

By the speculations at home in wld lands, the 
sales which, in the years 1833 and 1834, amounted 
to but eleven millions, were sudd«n'y extended 
in the foliowing years of 1835 and 1836 to 
forty-one millions, These purchases were princi- 
pally made with bank bills of little value; and 
Were no Sooner used to meet one purcha-e, 
than they were returned to the banks and re- 
issue! to pay for others. So wildgand reckless 
was ths thirst for specu'ation, that, had it not 
been fur the Tr-a:ury order, issued in 1836 by the 
direction of General Jackson, commeniy called 
“the specie circular,” the entire public domain 
would have beeu purchased up by speculators, 
and paid feria worthless paper. 

This is the history ot those events which pre- 
ceded and are connected with the suspensiun of 
specie payments in May, 1837. 

The sank of England, the United States Bank, 
and the State banks, having swelied the expansion 
of credits and circulation until they could net be 
intlated any farther; it became necessary to com- 
mence the work<f contraction. As the Bank of 
Engiand was the first to expand, so it was the first 
to contract the circulation. This it commenced on 
the 7ih of March, 1837. and within nine months 
redaced its loans £7,852,000. It inc: eased i's spe- 
cie in the mean time £4,124,000. This amount of 
sp-cie being withdrawn from circulation, the con- 
traction amoun'ed to near £12 000,000. 

The hock was soon felt in this country; and was 
followed by an immediate suspension on the part 
of the United States Bank and the State banks 
throughout the Union. 

With about thirty eight millions of specie in 
their vaulis, one hundred and for'y-nine millions 
of bank notes in circula'ion, one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions of deposites, near foriy mil- 
lionsof which was the property of the Govern- 
ment, they had increased their loans and discounts 
tu five hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars. 
And in this situation, at peace with the world, 
aided and encouraged by the Government, and in 
a time of universal prosperity, they closed their 
doors against the people andthe Goveriment of 
the people’s choice; and set all law and authority 
at defiance! They thus deliberately separated 
thems+ives from the Government and the people— 
dissolved the connection by their own voluntary 
act—and but forthe expedient of issuing Treasury 
notes, would literally have stopped the wheels of 
Government. 


The question now arises, shall this connection 
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be renewed, or the separation continue, and be 
made perpewual by law? It isa great question. 
Shall this be a Government of the banks or a Go- 
vernment of the people? Are the American peo- 
pie capable of self government? Shall we be go- 
verned by men; by free, iatelligent, reasonaole, 
intellectual beings, who have souls to save—chosen 
by the people, from among the people, to transact 
the people’s business, and accountable to the peo- 
ple; or by corporations, unknown to the Constitu- 
lion, possessing neither soul nor body, and being 
under no responsibility or accountability to any 
power, here or elsewhere? For myself and my 
cons'ituents, [cannot hesitate or doubt as to the 
answer. Let the separation continue, and be 
made perpetual, by all constitational measures. 

According to Mr, Gallatin’s tab’es from 1811 to 
183\), nineteen years, one hundred and sixty-five 
banks failed, the capital stock of whch amounted 
to about thirty millions. The parbamentary re- 
turns in Great Britain show, from 1790 to 1818, 
twenty-eight vears, the failure of two hundred and 
seventy-ftoar banksin England. In 1837, all the 
banks in the United States failed; and in 1839, all 
the banks at, and South and West of, Philadelphia, 
with some few honorable exceptions. 

The system of banking needs a radical reform; 
but itcan oaly be done effectually by the State 
Legisiatures. It should be carried back to the 
object of its iastitnion—to commercial operations 
the accommodation of trade—leaving the 
currency as it was at the formation of the Consti- 
tulion, principally metallic, or as the framers of 
that insttument intended that it should be, gold, 
silver, and coprer. Let the banks be established 
by those who have money to lend, and not those 
who desire to borrow—require them to keep a suffi- 
cient quantity of specie in their vau'ts to redeem ail 
their notes when presented—let them be confined 
io the issue of bills of a large denomination on 
business paper—prohibit them from engaging in 
sp*culations—and require them to conduct their 
affairs cn the principles of commercial banking. 

This would cail im the post notes and bills ot Lit 
tle value. I: would call home our speculators in 
cotton, in stocks, bonds, and Siate securities, and, 
by requiring them to labor for a liviog, would con- 
tribuie something to the wealth and capital of the 
couuwtry. 
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Paper and specie of the same denominations can- 
not circulate together. As Fharaoh’s lean and ill- 
favored kine devoured the fat and well-favored 
kine, sO a spurious currency wi'l devour the pre- 
cious metals, and drive tnem frem circulation. 
That is effected inthis way: if a person having 
different kinds of money—for instance, bank notes 
of a doubtful character, bank notes considered 
good, and gold and silver coins—should have a 
debt to pay, or be making a purchase, he would 
pay out first the doubtfal bank notes, in which he 
has the least confidence; next, the bank notes con- 
sidered good; and would lock up the gold and sil- 
ver, 'o be used ouly in cases of absolute necessity. 
Noi only the individual to whom he pa‘s the bank 
notes, but the whole community, will be governed 
by the same principle. ‘The bank notes, therefore, 
in which they have no confidence, will be con- 
Stan'ly passing from hand to hand, while the gold 
and silver coins will be weasured up for fuiure 
use. 


Most of our banks at the present day are esia- 
blished by a combination of men, for the purpose 
of enabling themselves to borrow money from the 
pubic, at the same time that they seem to lend, by 
exchanging their own notes, without interest, for 
the notes of responsible individuals, wih interest, 
and are, therefore, debtors to the public for the 
whole amount of their bills in ce rculation. 


Having buta small amount of specie in their 
vauls, compared with their bills in c:renlation, 
they are sustained principally by confidence. 
These bills or bank netes are net money; nothing 
but gold, si'ver, and copoer coins, beimg properly 
denominated money. But the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bagnagp] said the other day, that 
they are the representative of money, or ceriificates 
that the holder is the owner of an ema) amount 
of co.ns. They are not the representative of mo 
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ney, any farther than the banks which issee them 
have gold and silver in their vaults to be repre- 
sented. What is our idea of a representative? A 
few may represent many—one may represent 
another, or one may represent many others. But 
how three or six paper dollars can represent one of 
gold or silver, iS not easily perceived. There is 
but one sense in which they can be said to be the 
representative of specie; and that is the sense in 
which a painting represents the original, as the pic- 
ture of an ox, a house, or a ship; but there are 
few persons who would be willing to take the pic- 
tures instead of the originals. If they are the 
certificates of the ownership of an equal amount 
of coins, and there are more paper dollars issued 
than gold and silver ia the vaults, they certify 
what is not true, and thereby deceive the public. 
Bank notes purport to represent what does not 
exist; they are ceriticates of the ownership of what 
can never be realized; they promise to pay on de- 
mand, but the payments must be made in their 
own notes; they redeem old promises by giving 
new; in fine, like the weird sisters in Macbeth, 
“They palter with us in a double sense; 
They keep the word of promise 
And break itto our hope 
I would not include all barks indiscriminately 
fn thése remarks. There are some honorable ex- 
ceptions; as many, perhaps, in the State which | 
have the honor, in part, to represent, as in any 
other; but truth compels me to add: 
“They are, like at Visits 
Few and tat 
The principal objections raised agaust this mea- 
sure are found in the repoit of the mincrity of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, al the second ses- 
sion of the 25:h Congress, which, I understand, 
was drawn up by the distingu shed gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sercrant.] Tre same objec- 
tions are repeated and enforeed by the geatleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusiine.] They are, 
first, ‘That this system will estabiish one cur- 
rency for the Government, of gold and silver, and 
another of depreciated paper for the people.” Se- 
cond, “ That it will increase the power of Execa- 
tive patronage;” and third, ‘‘ That Congress ought 
not to pass the bill without submitting the question 
to the people.” To the first objection, I answer, 
that the Government and the people are, in effect, 
one and thesame. T 


to our ear, 


Their intere-ts are identical. 
It isthe people’s Goverament, administered by the 
people’s agents, who are elected by the people, to 
transact the affairs of the people, and who are ac- 
countable to the people. 

The money required for the expenses of Govern- 
ment, and which is derived from the revenues, will 
be received in gold and silver, and paid out in go'd 
and silver. It comes chiefly in the shape of du- 
lies On imports; and is immediately disbursed by 
the officers of Government, in payment of our 
army and navy, the contractors for erecting forti- 
fications and other public works, for farnishing 
materials for our armed ships, provisions for our 
troops and seamen, and lasily for the wages of 
laboring men in the employmeat of the Govern- 
ment. If the officers of Goverameni receive spe- 
cie, they will also pay out specie. What has been 
received in the shape of dutie:, will be immedi- 
diately disbursed to the public crediors. The 
effect upon the currency bas probably been over- 
rated by both the friends and opponents of the mea- 
sure. I may, however, say, with safety, that to 
the extent that specie is required in payment of 
dues to the Government, wii! the precious metals 
be infused into the circulation, and the currency 
thereby be gradually reformed and improved. 

It will lay the foundation for a sound circulating 
medium, and tend gradually to restore the national 
currency. There is but one standard of value 
and one curreacy known to our Constitution and 
laws, namely, gold and silver coins. 


The humblest citizen has a legal right to de- 
mand this currency in payment of debts. Why, 
then, should it be said that the people are to have 
a different currency from the Government? Wiil 
you deny to the pabl.c servants the right which 
the Constitution has secured to every individual ia 
the land? aad if so, why this invidious distine- 
tion? 


- Are the officers of the Government, in whom we 
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| have placed confidence, and on whom we impose 
| many burdens, less worthy than ourselves? Why 
compel our Own agents and the public creditors to 
receive Dayment in a depreciated currency, when 
any individual has the right by law to demand gold 
and silver?) The effect of the measure wil! be, ul- 
limately, to give one and the same currency to the 
people and the Governm not, leaving the banks to 
stand or fall upen their own merits, as they may 
prove to be beneficial or injurious to commerce. 

The second objection will “vanish into thin air” 
before the light of a brief examination. By the 
proposed system i! will not be in the power of the 
Executive to touch a single dollar of the money, 
not even the pay for his own salary, except on the 
draft ofthe Treasurer, and in pursuance of appro- 
priations made by law; while the addijional offi- 
cers to be appointed consist of only four receivers 
general, and some ten to fiteen clerks, who will 
be restrained by bonds aod penalties from loaning 
or using the money under any pretence. 





But how tremendous would be the power of the 
Executive, should the sys'em contended for by our 
opponents prevail, and the Government be associa- 
ted with, and allied to a National Bank, with a ca- 
pital stock of seventy millions of dollars, with 
branches established in all the States, and the pre- 
| ceeds of the public lands divided among them, ani 
inves’e tin the stock of the bank, as proposed by 
the gentieman from Kentucky, (Mr. Pore,] in ad- 
d.tion to the 900 banks now in the conntry, scat- 
| tered over the whole Union, commanding the ser- 
| vices ofa million of bank cfficers and bank de- 
pendants, whose operations are ex'eaded into all 
parts of the country, and whose influence will be 
felt throngh all the ramifications of business, hav- 
ing the possession of the public revenues, and au- 
thorized to discount and loan money ou the strength 
of them! Such a power would be most dangerous 
to the liberties of the people and the safety of the 
Republic. Yet, if 1 understand the argument of 
the report before alluded to,and the doctrine advoca- 
| ted by the gentleman from Alabama[Mr. Detigyrt] 
| in his eight hours’ speech against this measure, 
| and the speech of the gentleman from Massacha- 
| setis, the Opposition offer no substitute for the In- 
dependent Treasury, but a National Bank or the 
State bank deposite sysiem, either of which, in my 
| opinion, would be a most dangerous engiuve in the 
hands of any Administration. 

But it is also objected, that the passage of the 
| bill at this time, would be premature, and a disre- 
gard of the popular wil!. The will of the people, 
| when fully and fairly expressed, isa tribuna!, be- 
| fore which we should ali bow with respect. How, 
then, is the faci? The report, dated March 231, 
| 1838, page 32, says: 

“In this state of things, the plan of an Tadependent Treasury 


is propounded, and pressed to a decision, before the people can 
| have an opportunity to act upon it.” 


And on page 28, the report says: 

“By action, is meantelection to Congress; an election which 
| will give them an opportunity, constituuionally and effectually, 
to express their will, and to have that will obeyed.” 

And this objection is now renewed and enfored 
by the gentieman from Massachusetis, 

At the Presiden‘ial election in 1832, the people 
tried the United Siaies Bank, and condemned it. 
They gave ita new trial at the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1836; and affirmed their former decision. 
And atthe election of the members of the present 
Congress, in 1838 and 1839, they tried the State 
banks, and the Independent Treasury system, as 
proposed by the present Chief Magistrate. They 
condemned the former, and approved the !atier.* 

The campaign was opened ia the fall o° 1838 
by the election in Maine, where that question was 
put distinctly in issue, and resulted ia a gain of 
| two Administration members. Next came Ohio, 
| with a gain of three Administration members. 
| And Tennessee, with the same number; and even 
| Kentucky, witha gain of one; Massachuseits with 
one, Ve:mont wih one, New Jersey with five, In- 
| diana with four, and Mississippi with two; aed in 
a'l the States where the question was put distinctly 








in issue al the polls, it is believed that the resalt 
was either a gain of members of Congress, or of 
popular votes. How, then, can the opponents 
of this measure say that the people have not acted 
on this question? , 
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They have acted. They have expressed their 
will in a way not to be misunderstood; ant] yoy 
call on the gentleman from Pennsyivania, and 
those who are politically associated with him 1, 
obey that will. a 

In the last Congress this measure was no Sooners 
ushered into the House, than it was prosirated a, 
single tlow—it was nailed to your table by a me. 
jority of twelve to fourteen votes, from which th. 
Administration could not raise it. { 

But now, I trust that the will of the people May 
prevail—that the bill may be fully discussed—ih, 
we may have an opportunity to record our nams 
in its favor, and thatit may be passed into a lay 
and sent out tothe people, for the good of \y 
coun'ry. 

Bat it is said, that this system will overthrow oy 
manulactories—destroy commerce—impoverish th. 
laboring classes—that it will ruin the country—apnq 
that the people are in great distress, either becaus 
the system is already in operation, or is about toh 
adopted by the Government. The cries of distres 
have been ra‘sed, both in and out of Congress. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise] sail, 
the other day, if I understood him correctly, tha 
he had just left that city which boasted of mor 
capitai than any other on this continent; that they 
had no currency there, none whatever; that the 
country was in an unexampled state of depression; 
that every limb of almost every man, woman, and 
child in the land, was paralyzed by oppression, and 
that the nation was crying out for relief. 


Having occasion, soon after, to visit that and 
some other commercial cities, you will judge of 
my astonishment, when I found myself wholly un. 
abie to discover any signs of that distress which 
had been depicted in such glowing colors, but, on 
the contrary, found the steamboats filled with gep. 
teel passeng:rs, the railroad cars crowded to over. 
flowing, the hoteis occupied by men of business, 
the markets filled with the comtorsts and luxuries o{ 
life, merchant vessels constantly arriving and ds. 
parting, seamen in good demaad, at high wagss, 
and the people, to all appearance, prosperous ani 
happy! I was perplexed to account for this sudden 
change, until I recollected the anecdote of the 
priest and the lady, who were looking througha 
telescope at the moon: While the priest could dis 
cover nothing but churches, spires, and other pre: 
paralions for religious observances, the lady could 
see nothing but green arbors and pleasant groves, 
with lovers sitting under the shade of the trees, 
Thos each saw what was passing in the mind. 

The shri!l ery of distress which so oft-n salutes 
our ear, comes not fiom the poor, the destitute, and 
the sufferig. It comes from those gentlemen who 
are connected with, and have the control of, the 
nine hundred banks and branches ia this country; 
from bank presidents, bank directors, and bank de- 
pendants, and their political associates, who desire 
to overthrow the Administration. It comes from 
the Whig merchan's in Boston, New York, Phila: 
delphia, and other large cities, who ride in their 
carriages, drawn by gay horses, surroundsd by 
tich equipage, who live in marble palaces, fut- 
nished in the most splendid and magnificent style, 
who fare sumptuously every day, sitting down a 
tables which groan under the weight of the luxv- 
ries, and the dainties of the season; and while par- 
taking of rich viands, and sipping old and choice 
wines, they will mourn over the hardness of the 
the times, the pressure in the money market, 
the distress which prevails in the country, and 
the folly, extravagance, corruption and madness 
of the present Administration ! 

Such men cannot be pleased, while the Govern 
ment is administered on Democratic principles. 
Tuough the Administration were as pyre as the 
angels in Heaven, it could not command their ap- 
probation. They could not be satisfied. Like the 
horse leech’s daughters, they would “cry, give, 
give, and never say enough.” 

In the judgment of a certain party, this count 
has been ruined many times withia the las 
forty years. They considered it rained, and th 
institutions of religion overthrown, when Thoma 
Jefferson waselected President—ruined again, whet 
James Madison was elected—ruined when the em 
bargo, non-intercourse, and non-importation act 
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oa passed—ruined when war was declared 
agains! Great Brain for the protection of cur 
rights 02 the high seas—ruined when Genera! 
Jacksoa was elected President-—when he vetoed 
the bill to recharler the United States Bank—aga'n 
when the deposites were removed—when the specie 
cycular was issued--when Mr. Van Buren was 
elected President—and is about to be ruined again, 
py the passage of the bill now under coasideration; 
gud notwithstanding it has been so frequently 
ruined, J most seriously and solemnly believe it is 
«il! the best country on the globe, with the best 
people, and the best Government. With all this 
distress and ruin, we have gone on from prosper- 
ing to prosper; enlarged our borders until they ex- 
tend from the Canadas to the Gaif of Mexico, and 
from the Atlautic to the Pacific; have increased in 
opalation and wealth; erec ed institations of learn- 
ing and religion throuchout the land; and esta- 
pushed a gallant navy, which commands the re- 
spec! and admiration of the world, 

We have increased our power by land and wa- 
er, until Our commerce whiiens every ocean, and 
our slat spangled banner waves triumphant in 
every clime. 

| admit that many persons are laboring under 
pecanialy embarrassment, aod that there Is a de- 
pression in mercantile affairs, which has fallen 
with great severity upon a portion of the commu- 
nity; but it is not confined to ihis country, or Eng- 
land, and is more severely feit in those countries 


which depend on a paper currency than in any 
other. 

We have been to/d that no such depression of 
business occurred during the existence of a United 
States Bank; and hee | take ixsue with those gen- 
emen, and will maintain and prove, by the must 
distinguished men in the Opposition, that there 
were two such revulsions during the existence of 
the late United Siates Bank, namely, in 1819 aod 
in 1824; and yet turther, that they were caused by 
the banks. 

First. The Hon. John Bell, of Tennessee, ina 
speech delivered in the Elouse of Representatives, 
June 8, 1832, which is reported in Gales and Sea- 
ton’s Register, vol. 8, part 34, pages 3364 and 5, 
uses the following language: 

“In ISL9 came that sudden eclipse of the glorious scene I 
have desciibed, which, for a while, was supposed to forbode a 
permanent prostration of the interests and prosperity of the 
country. ‘This was the result of a combination of causes. By 
the abuse of the paper credit system both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, and the consequent depreciation of the currency, property 
of all kinds attained an extravagant artificial value. A univer- 
sal delusion prevailed upon all subjects connected with tra:le- 
and the nature and theory of wealth. The machine of pro 
duction had been stimulated to the highest exertion in every 
country, and in every branch of industry, peculiar to each, 
without reference to the amount of similar products in either, 
aad without regard tothe probable demands for them. Such 
was the effect of the steady advance in the prices of all descrip - 
tions of property and produce in this country, up to 1819, 
caused by the state of the currency, that a great portion of soci- 
ely began to imagine that a golden age had set m, which would 
have no end; that prices would conunue to rise without limit, 
and that the readiest way to wealth was by trade or exchanges. 
The whole country became a nation of tra lers or exchangers, 

a3 well as the producersof the commodities of trade. The fall 
of prices in 1819 found almost every individual of the country 
either a debtor or a creditor, to an amount far beyond the 
bounds of a moderate adventure. The revulsion of 1319 was as 
sudden and unexpected asaclap of thunderin a fine day. It 


Was as terrific, too, to thousands. The consequence was gene- 
ral consternation and depression.” 


Second. Hon. Henry Clay, in a speech delivered 
in 1824, reported in Niles’s Register, vol. 26, pages 
378 and 387, says: 


“In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent cir- 
cumstance which fixes our attention, and challenges our deep- 
est regret, is the general distress which pervades the whole 
country. Itis forced upon us by numerous facts of the most 
incontestable character. It is indicated by the diminished ex- 
ports of native produce; by the depressed and reduced state of 
our foreign navigation; by our diminished commerce; by suc- 
cessive unthreshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and 
barn yards for the want of a market; by the alarming diminu- 
uon of the circulating medium; by the numerous bankru »tcies, 
not limited to the trading classes, but extending to all orders of 
society; by an universal complaint of the want of employment, 
and a consequent reduction of the wages of labor; by the rave. 
nous pursuit after public situations, not for the sake of their 
honors and the performance of their public duties, but as a 
meaus of private subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the pe- 
rious use of paper money; by the intervention of legislation in 
the delicate relation between debtor and creditor; and, above 
all, by the low and depressed state of the value of almost every 
description of the whole mass ofthe property of the nation 
which has, on an average, sunk not less than about fifty per 
cent. within a few years. 

e . * 7 * . *. 

“The truth is, thatno clase of society suffers more, in the 
present stagnation of business, than the laboring class. That is 
4 necessary effect of the depression of agriculture, the principal 
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business of the community. The wages of able bodied men 
vary from five to eight doliers per moath; and such bas been 
the want of employment, in some paris of the Union, that in 
stances have not been untrequent, of men working merely for 
the means of present subsistence. Ifthe wages for labor here 
and in England are compared, they will be found not to be 
essentially different.” : 

And third. Hon Daniel Webster, in a speech de- 
livered the same year, which is recorded in the 
same volume, at the 411th page, discourses as fol- 
lows: 


“The paper system of England had certainly communicated 
anartificial value to property. It had encouraged speculation 
and excited overirading. When the shock, therefore, came, 
and this violent pressure for money acted ai the same moment 
on the continent and in England, inflated and unnatural prices 
could be kept up no longer. A reduction took place, which 
has been estimated to have been at least least equal to a fall of 
thirty, if not forty, per cent. The depression was universal; 
and the chaf&ge was felt in the United States severely, though 
not equally so in every partof them. There are those, 1 am 
aware, Who maintain that the events to which I have alluded 
did not cause thegreat fall of prices; but that fall was natural 
and inevitable, from the previously existing state of things, the 
abundance of commodities, and the want of demand. But that 
would only prave that the effect was produced in another way, 
rather than by anothercause. If these great And sudden cails 
for money did not reduce prices, but prices fell, as of them- 
selves, to their natural state, still the resultis the same; for we 
perceive that, after these new calls for money, prices could not 
be kept longer at their unnatural height.” 


These three gentiemen, occupying, as they do, 
high aad responsible stations in the nation, and be- 
ing at the head of the Whig pariy, will, | p esume, 
be regarded by our epponents as competent and 
credible witnesses. 

But it is said, that this system will rain the farm- 
er, by its tendency to reduce the prices of grain, 
flour, beef, pork, and other produce. The prices 
of such articles must depend, in a great measure, 
upon the extent of the supply and demand; and 
prices will, therefore, be necessarily subject to some 
fluctuation. ‘The tendency of bank expansion and 


contraction is to make those flaciuations more fra- 
quent, more sudden, and more violent, while the 
Independent Treasury system will tend to counter- 
act the influence of those expansions and contrac: 
tions. The following statement exhibits the prices 
of various articles in continental money, in 1779 
and 1780: 
BRICES IN CONTINENTAL MONEY. 
From the unpublished diary of Christopher Marshall, at 
Lancaster. in \779. 
Aug. 11, A quarter of lamb, per Ib . Z $0 80 
" A pint of yeast, : : . TH) 
Oct. 19, Butter, per lb. : : 100 
“ 27 ‘Twopence worth of yeast, ° ‘ 50 
Nov. 1], Rye, per bustiel, : 37 33 
- Potatoes, do. 5 32 
s&s Turnips, do. . - ° . 2 00 
” A load of wood, - - - 35 00 
“ 18, Butter, per Jb. : . . 5 00 
Dec. 8, Milk, per quart, . . . . 6H 
“ Oak wood, per cord . . : 1400 
“ 10, Hogs, per lb. - : . - 2 00 
1780. 
Mar. 24, Shingle nails, per |b. : : - 45 33 
April 12, Butter, do. . : . 6 00 
“ 37, Pine boards, per foot, . . . a) 
= A pound of large nails, - : : 12 v0 
May 26, Butter, per Ib. 8 00 


At Philadelphia 


June 3, A peck of green peas, : : . 38 00 
“3, Butter, per ib. - $7 Lo 10 U0 
‘“ 10, A peck of green peas, $10 io 15 00 
« 10, Veal, ver lb. - - - - $5to7 OO 
“ 17, Coffee, do. - - : - . 8 00 
“ 22, A piece of bobbin, - : . : a 00 
“ 22, Teneriffe wine, per gallon, - - 8 37 
“ 23, Apair of shoes, . . - 120 00 


By way of contrast, I will now cite a Cincin- 
natti price current of December 21st, 1821, which 
says, pork is now selling at 14 cents per pound; 
flour at $2 50 per barrel; fine beef, hind quariers, 
at 2 cents per pound; veal 2 cent-; fowls 64 cents; 
eggs 8 cen's per dozen; butter 10 cents; Lard 34 
cents; hams 5 cents, and vegetahles equally cheap. 
The United States Bank was then in successful 
operation; but it had passed through the first pe- 
riod of expansion, and was then engaged in con- 
tracting the circulation. 

That the great and sudden fluctuations in the 
prices of bread stuffs are caused mainly by the 
banks, will appear still more manifest by the fol- 
lowing table of the prices of flour at Philadelphia 
and Washington, tor the fis! t.ree monihs of each 
year, from 1796 to the present time, a period of 
forty-four years, a part of which table was pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvanian in 1837, and the re- 
maining three years were added by the Globe, to 
make the table complete to the present time. By 
comparing the expansions and contractions of bank 
issues with the rise and fall of the prices of flour 
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in those years, any gentlemaa can judge for him- 
self whether they do not sustain the relation to each 
other of cause and effect. 


PRICES OF FLOUR, 
Fur the first three months of the year, from 1796 to 1840, in- 


clusive. 

Years January February. March. 
1795 #12 0) eit e15 
1797 10 00 10 00 10 08 
170 Rm) gm) a so 
L799 o SO om 9 25 

’ 

rat § 1 11% 11 
1802 7 0 7 00 70 
isu 6™ om 6 50 
laut 7 Sv 7% 7 00 
L805 lt uo 12 2 13 00 
185 70 7% 7 00 
1807 7 oO 7) 7 oO 
1508 cembargo) 6 00 % 75 5 0 
laud do, h 7 Wo 7 00 
Isio° 7 75 8 OD 8 2S 
Isll lL OO 1 he 10m) 
IS12 (war) 10 50 10 124 v 75 
Wiss do. 1 ue woo 9%) 
R14 do. & 26 3 2h 8 uO 
Inl5) de Roo 8 00 7 76 
1218 ou 9 a oO 
si7 13 Su 13 75 li 2 
ISIS lO 00 10 75 10 0 
Isly 9 00 8 75 8 2 
Is20 6 00 5 50 56 OO 
1821 400 400 375 
1822 6 25 6 25 6 25 
Is23 7 Ov 6 75 7 Ww 
1324 6 UO) 6 00 Gl 

1825 4 87 5 12 & 12 
Ish 475 46 4a 
1827 & 75 6 00 6 74 
129 8 OO 407 475 
1220 8 oO 8 25 3 0 
SU 4 62 400 450 
Isl 6 12 6 25 7% 
1822 5 50 5 oO 5 50 
13 5 75 5 00 5 oO 
N34 5 25 5 OO 5 87 
1835 4 87 5 OO 5 00 
1836 6) 62 6 75 
1837 11 00 11 00 

Sos lo 00 lo OO 9 76 
mo m OK) Boo 7) 
40 7H 612 6 Ww 


"In July and August thie year, $11 and $12. 

Again, we are tol! ty the opponents of this 
measure, that it will diminish the wages of labor. 
And I most frankly confess, that, if this were true, 
it would be a most serious objection; for there is nc 
principle of political econcmy better settled than 
this, that labor is the cause of all wealth, both pub- 
lic and private. The laboring classes are the bone 
and muscle and sinew of the country. But a mo- 
men’s reflection will satisfy any person that, so 
far as it Operates on labor, it cannot fail to have 
ihe contrary effect. Its tendency being to infuse 
into the circulating medium a large quantity of 
gold and silver, it will check to the same extent the 
expansions and contractions of the banks, and 
thereby prevent, in a good degree, the fluctuations 
in the prices of articles of consumption needed by 
the laboring man, so that those prices may beer a 
reasonable proportion to the wages of labor. 

When the banks expand and inflate the currency, 
the laboring man, in the receipt of moderate wages, 
finds himself unexpectedly compelled to pay 
from ten to fifteen dollars for a barrel of flour, and 
from thirty to forty dollars for a batrel of pork, 
with equally ex ravagant pr ces for all other arti 
cles of consumption. And when, at las', his wages 
shall be so iacreased as to bear some propor- 
tion to the prices of other things, the banks reverse 
the motion of the screws, suddenly contract the 
circulation, the wages of labor are reduced, and 
the laboring man thrown out of employment. 
Thus, he is the Jasi to be benefited by bank expan- 
sions, and the first to be injured by bark contrac- 
tions. 

But, sir, are the opponents of this bill sincere in 
their concern for the jaboring man? Have they in 
reality become the friends of those men who earn 
their daily bread for themselves and their families 
by their daily labor? Have they in truth such 
teader regard for the rights of the pecple? or are 
their professions of attachment hypocritical and 
deceptive? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has quoted 
from a Democratic newspaper published in Bos- 
ton, (he Morning Post:) aad I will also quote a 
short «x'raet frorn a Whig newspaper (the Courier) 
published in the same city, to show what opinions 
our opponents entertaia of laboring men: “The 
huge paw of the farmer ought never to be laid on 
the s!atute book.” Maric that. 
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‘As well might a blacksmith attempt w mend a watch, asa 
farmes to legisiaie. What miechiefs arc sure to be enacted, 
when a man, born to nothing but the i loughtail, takes to ‘egis- 
lating.”’ 


Another Whig paper, the Atlas, published in 
the same city, has since admonished its frien ts 
that they must pursue a different p Jicy, in order 
to getthe votes of the people. They must, says 
that paper, “descend into the forum, and take the 
laboring man by the hand.” 





A distinguished opponent of Democracy has 
aid: 

“There never cau be prosperou mes} country, U 
8 poor Man, asin England, tsobing ’ for a she 
head and pluck a day, and lie uncer a cart at nig 

One of the most celebrated Whigs and bankers 


of this country, has recently proc aimed, that: 


“It was only through the infliction of eutferinga, that the 
people could be broueht to oppose toe Administration; and 
that the sufferings of the p le would scourge the banditti in 
high places back to their caverns.” 


Such were the sentiments whic 
entertained of the laboring 
ask what has caused 
fcelings and policy? 
effection for the pri 
mechanics, seamen? 
bellowing insolence” 


our opponents 
I would 
change in they 
Whence arises this new bora 
pie, for laborers, farmers, 
Why does “purse proud, 

the labor- 


by 
condescend to take 


peopl; and 


iis Si dde i 


mg man by the hand, and to fawn over him, and 
play the sycophan lhe labor.ng man will answer 
this question at the polls. Ele wil teach our Oppo- 


nents that they have greatly underrated his intelli- 
gence, and his virtue—and that h 
his tried and ancient who have stood by 
him, and been fellow-!aborers in the same vine- 
yard. 

. The gentleman from Massachusetis (Mr. Cusn- 
ING] Was Jealous of Eur pean measures—he woud 


will not desert 


ii iends, 


not follow their example—our institullons were 
peculiar in many respects. And yet he tells us, 
near the c'ose of his speech, that there 1s nu Go- 


much as 
hat sie 


that of 


vernment on earth which he respects so 
he dees England. He proceeds to say 
has risen in powerand greatness beyoud 
any other on the globe; and refers to the evidences 
of her greatness and the wistomo! her policy. 

Among the evidences of her pros, eriiy, he re- 
minds us of the extent of her dominions, ot her 
army and navy, anther 130 millions of congue ed 
inhabitants in India; and be asks if we would not 
fol'ow the example of a uation which has obtained 
such greatness by such a system? 

Sir, we have tollowel her example too long. I 
am jealous of the measures of all European Go- 
vernments, but especa'ly of E: gland, who has 
more power to injure us than any oiher nation, and 
greater inducement« to exert that power. We 
have already been eagaced iu two lor g and bloody 
wars with her for the main‘enance of our just 
rights; and may yet te involved in another, uniess 
a returning sense of justice, or fear of conse- 
quences, shouid induce her to abandon her pre 
tended claim of ti'le to a port on of our public do- 
main. What would be the resul: of sucha ec. ntest, 
cannot admit of very serious doubts. Bat the dan- 
What 
she cannot obtain by her fleets and armies, she 
may obtain by her moneyed power; namely: a can- 
trol over the destinies of this country. 

Shall oureyes be dazzled by British sp'endor, 
and blinced by Brii-h glory, toim:tate her policy, 
which, to say nothing «f poor, oppresse4, aad ru- 
ined Ireland, has reJuced nearly one half of the 
people of England and Wales to poverty and 
wre tchedness; which has spread pauperism, dsease, 
and crime throuzhout her dominions; and which bas 
redverd one hundred and thirty millions of people 
in India from freedom, aud the ownership of fee 
simple es'aies, to poverty, servitauce, and death by 
starva'ion, at the rate of halfa million per year? 
Are such the frusts of ber paper sysiem? If they 
are, let us not fo low her example. 

The effects of the present bankiag system con the 
people of England may beseen by an able ani au- 
thentic document, now in my hand. It is the re- 
port of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufaetures at Manchester, England, De- 
cember 12, 1839, from which I beg leave to read 
the following ex!racts: 


“J, has been shown that the Bank no sooner found itself in a 
safe paxition, than it recommenced, in 1838, a system of exjan 
ion, and exported part of its stock of gold. 
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“Prices of the great staples before enumerated consequently 
advanced during the year 1838 and part of the year 1839, until, 
as we have seen, the restrictive policy was resumed, the mo- 
tion Of the screw was reversed, and, down to the present mo- 
ment, prices have again fatlen from 20 to 30 per cent thus tn- 
flicting upon the already prostrate trading and manufacturing 
interest arepeuuion of the sacrifices of | 37 

“By these fore edexpansi me and contractions of the « urrency 
during the last three years, of the most prodent aad 


BuIne 


wealthy of our merchants and manu acturers have incurred 
that ruin which. in amore wholesome and natural state of the 
| CV “7 ng medium, Hd t nly the reckie turer ol 

samnies 
1 Under such a state of things as has been described, calcula 

tions based upon the most enlarged ¢ xperience afl va no secu. 
| IMy aga oss and failure. The trader learns the faie of his 
; deriakings sot mn urkets of the world, as influenced by 
} thelawof sooply and dema but ia the acts of twe nty-six tr 


r eponsible individusls co ucllug @ jou st 

Clation | he city of Loudon 

i “But heavy pecuotary losses incurred by ouncapitalists, 
. te nor evil when compar d withthe moral and eo- 


banking aseo- 








} ¢lal injuries inflicted upon the laboring classes by the fluctua- 
tions inthe currency, The board have directed their best at- 

} tention to this part of the subject; the efleets produced upon 
scondition of the great mass of the people by the operations 

of the Bank of England having hitherto been almost entirely 
overiookrd . 7 
‘The late panic, by causing «a diminution of our exports in 
1837, as compared with the previous year, to the extent of ten 
millions; and by curtail . proportionately, the amount of ouy 
home trade, was accompanied by a corresponding cessation of 
the demand for labor. In the spring and summer of that year, 
Vast imbersa of the working classes. in all ti large towns, 
were suddenly deprived of eniployment, and thrown u, thet 
vn feeble resources tor the maiotenance of Ubeir families 
Their tiret resort would naturally be to their own resei ved 
funde; and m examiniog the rep ria ot @ VATIOUS Savings 
bank In the manufactur r ricis, it has been found, ta 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, effield, Btockpoert, Hud 
derefeld, Blockburn, Bolton, and every other place to which 
the board have directed theic inquires, that alihough the labor- 
ing classes form but a smail proportion of the ad postters, the 
amountol money drawn from these iostituttons In 1837) ex- 


ceeded, considerably, die sums lodged wi.h them during that 
year 


The next and ly resource of the working classes, when 

j} deprivedof employment, is the parochial poor fund. But in 
| directing ingutries intothe amo: nt ot parish relief afforded in 
|} 1837, as compared with previous years, the board found thatthe 
adoption of the new poor law act, about that time, and the eon- 
|} sequent Organization of parishes into unions, prevented them 
from testtuting such comparison lathe tepart of the poor 

|} law commissioners, dated the Lith July, 1837, are, however, 
recorded some statements of facts, which exhibit laa strong 


light the nature of the evil 





e 

“The Commissioners begin by stating thatthey were deterres 
from making eurite rrepori, bec ' e f the eudden change 
“ vn place inthe manutacturing districts, by the cessa 
> usual employment, which made them desirous of 
possessing euch information as they might be able to collect as 
tothe working of the system underthe adverse circumsiances to 
which it became so suddenly exposed 


©The report states, that in the greater part of the manfacturing 
counties of Stafford, Nottingham, and Leicester, a cessation in 
the demand for labor took place in 1837, more sudden in its ap- 


proah, and more exiensive in its operaviens, than has been 
krownon any previous occasion, In many places, owing to 
the insufficiency of the workhouse accommodation, they were 
obliged to suepend the order prohibiting eut-door relief to the 
able-bolie!. In Nottingham, after providing for nearly 700 
persons by the workhouse, a subscription of £4,000 was enter- 
ed into by the princival inhabitants of the town, and the un- 
emploved operatives were set to work in censirucung a road 
through some property belonzing to the corporation 


“The report contains similar accounts of the etate of the 
working classes in C ventry, Foleshill, Nuneaton, Mansfield, 
and other places; there is also a report from Dr Kay, upon the 
condiden of the Spitaltields weavers, in which he states that, 
outof 4,000 looms one third are altogether disused, and that 
certain of the ng lowms are only partially employed, 
And Mr. Muggertige, the migration agent, in a 8 milar report 
from Manchester, da‘ed July ays that the entire trate of 
the district was ail at once paralyzed, and distrust suspended 
for a season almostall commercia! operanons 

“The board have insp cred the various reports of the chart 
table bodies of che ture. fer further fee's ilustrative of the 
effects of the panic wpon the working classes. 

“In Birmingham large subscr prious were raised to relieve 
he disiresses of ‘he almost unprecedented Numbers of unem- 
ployed work people. Sheffield was divid: d into chstrics, and up- 
wards of 15 000 persons were at one time supported by charity, 
The comminee of the distress fund stated, ia a public appeal, 
that in hundreds of families, children were crying for foo! to 
parents unable to give it; an? in others, sickness, arising from 
the want of the necessaries of life, threatens, without a speedy 
relief to bring the sufferings of the wret hed imlividua's toa 
| close. The eighth annu l report ofthe Liverpool Visiting So- 
| clety for the year 1839, states that during the four preceding 
years, the averace number of cases relieved by the board was 
2992, ata cost in provisions of £557 4s. 20; whereas during 
| the last year, the number was 9902, at the costof £1.358 Is. 
2d.; and by a table of the number of inmates of the Liverpool 
lese poor, it has been found that 15731 


remali 


) 7 
iso. 


Aeylum for the house 


were admitted in 1837, whilst the highest number admiued 
in any one of the th preceding years, amounted only to 
10 559 


“Tie Leeds Church of England Visiting Society, in their an- 
nua! report te the first of Octeber, 1837, begin with jumenting 


g 
he commercial embarrasements, and consequent privat.cns of 


the poorer classes 
“ Scotland was the first, as usual, to fee] the effects of a pecu- 
| niarv crisis 
| “A public meeting was held in G!asgow on the 19th of May. 
| 1837, to raise a subscrision for the relief of the distressed of 


| the working classes. Upwards of eight thousand pouncs was 
| placed atthe disposal of the commitiee. At one time about 
| 18.500 persons were fed from the soup kitchen, of whom up- 
wards of 3,500 were crown persons. Large bodies of jaborera 
were at the same time thrown outof employment, and render- 
| ed destitute in Dundee and other large towns in Scotland. In 
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Paisley, a public meeting was held on the 1th of April. 1s97 
lo raise a subscription, and mm June it was calculated hat 20.00 
persons were unemployed; and at Scrathaven and other town, 
and villages in the west of Scotland, destitution and disease pre. 
vailed to an alarming degree.” 

“Nor did Iretand escape her share of the common calamity 
The committee of the Dublin Mendicity Association, jp their 
report for 1837, state, that ‘they have struggled through a year 
of most uoparatieled difficulties, and that, within the “recollee. 
udn of the oldest inhabitants, there has seldom, if ever, Occur. 
red a period when out door employment was so much restric; 
ed’ And the 27th report of the Belfast House of Ip ‘ustry 
dated the 16th March, 1837, dwel!s upon the urgent and nume: 
rousc’aimea of the proor, ‘among whorm the de pression of trade 
arising fron, a panic in the money market, has produced much, 
distress.”’ 

“Similar consequences must always flow from a forced cop. 
traction of the currency. 











‘Even at thismoment, the same process on the part of the 
Bonk of England is again going on, and producing a repetition 
of all those evils which have been enumerated. In Leeds, No. 
togham, Paisley, Glasgow, and other large manufacturing 
tovvns, multitudes of industrious work yu ople are thrown 
out of employment, whose privatior 8s are aguin causing a la- 
mentable increase of pauperism, crime, and disease.” 

If such are the fruits of this paper money, or 
bank note system, in England, we envy not her 
wealth, her glory, or her spiendor. We boast not 
of such evidences of national greatness. But we 
may well indulce ina jast pride, that, while we 
do not pos-css her power, her wea'th, her splendor, 
we aie at least free from the wretchedness and mi- 
sery which pervade her dominions; and we may 
content ourselves with the reflection that there is no 
monument of national greatness so permanent, go 
honorable, so glorious, as a well fed, well clothed, 
weil lodged, well educated, and happy PEOPLE. And 
l conclude, therefore, by adoptung the lar guage of 
the bard: 

‘What constitutes a state? 

Not high wrought batilement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cies fair, with epires and turrets crown’d; 
Not bays or broed armed ports 
Where, laughing at the storm, tich navies ride: 
Not star’d and spangled courts, 

Vhere low-bowed! haseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No MEN—//igh ninded MEN—Men, 

Who their duties kuow, but know their righia, 
And, knowing, dare maintain. 
These constitute a Ptate.” 








REMARKS OF MR. MCKAY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Kepresentaiives, April 22, 1840—On 
the bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government. 

Mr. McKAY said that he would not detain 
ihe commitiee ‘ong, as, in the course of the te- 
maiks he was about subm:t'ing to it, he would not 
jo\iow the example of gentlemen who had iniro- 
duc: d into the debate various topics, which it ap- 
peared t> him were wholly irrelevant. Some had 
thought thisa fit occasion 10 discuss the preien- 
sions of the two opposing candidates for the Presi- 
dency. It was his opinion that this was neither 
the ume or the place for such a discussion. For 
his part, though deci edly preferring the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Ven Buren, te was willing to leave 
to the people o: the United Siates, with whom the 
Constituuon had placed it, the ‘election of that 
high «fficer, being prepared to acquiesee in any 
choice they may make. His main object in risiog 
to address the committee, Was to say some'hing on 
a subject fairly connected with the bill under con- 
sideration—be meant the public expenditares. It 
had been charged here, and elsewhere, that they 
were unnecessarily large aod extravagant, and 
that the present Adm nistration, and the one which 
immediately preceded it, were responsible for that 
cxtravagance. With regard to the present Piesi- 
dent, Mr. McK. said that he did not think it neces- 
sary 'osay a single word, further than to call the 
attention of the commi tee to that part of the an- 
nual message communicated to Congress at the 
commexcement of this session, in which he alludes 
io the subject of the public expenditures, and to 
rest his vindication entirely upon that, 


In the message of December 2, 1339, he says: 

“The whole revenue then accruing from the customs, and 
from the sales of public lands, if not more, will undoubtedly be 
wanted to defray the necessary expenses of the Government 
uncer the most prudent administration of its affairs. These are 
circumstances that impose the necessity vi rigid economy, 
aud requ re its prompt and constant exercise. With the Le- 
cislature rest the power and duty of Fo acjusting the public ex: 
penditure asto promote this end. By the provisicns of the 
Constitution, it is only in consequence of appropriations mauve 
by law, that money can be drawn from the Treasury; no in, 
stance has occurred since the establishment of the Governmen 
in which the Executive, though a component part of the legis. 
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‘wo require. Inthe present earnest direction of the public 
‘ad to this subject, both the Executive and Legislature have 
P ence of the strictresponsibility to which they will be hel; 
ae while Lam conscious of my own anxious eflortsto perform 
wy fidelity us portion of my public functions, it is 4 satis- 
‘cioa to me to be able to count on a cordial co-operation from 


ie 


me I entered upon my present duties, our ordinary 


yuu. 
wat the u 5 
jypursements— without including those of the public debt, the 


nyt CfHCE, and the trust funds in charge of the Government— 
jai been largely increased by appropriations for the removal 
y the Indians, for repelling Indian hostilities. and for other 


ass urgent expenses, which grew out of an overflowing Trea- 


uty Yndependent of the redemption of the public debt and 
te the gross expenditures of seventeen and eighteen mil- 
ony {S34 aad 1835, had, by these causes, swelled to twenty- 
He millions, in 1836; and the appropriations for 1837, made 
sviously (0 the fourth of March, caused the expenditure to 
te to the very laige amount of thirty-three millions. We 
wre enadled, during the year 1838, notwithstanding the conti- 
nuance of our Indiam embarrassments, somewhat to reduce 
wsamount; and that for the present year (1539) will not, in ail 
nrovability, exceed twenty-six millions, or six millions less than 
;was last year. With a determination, so far as depends on 
me. to conuinue this reduction, I have directed the estimates for 
i3{0 to be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and to be limited 
whe absolute requirements of the public service. They will 
b (ound less than the expenditures of 1839, by over five mil- 
jyons of dollars.”? 

From this brief, though plain, statement of facts, 
i! appeared that, owing to causes which are re- 
ferred to, the gross expenditures in 1837, caused 
by appropriations made before the 4th of March of 
that year, had risen to the very large amount of 

433,000,000; that, in 1838, they were somewhat 

redaced; and, in 1839, they would not, probably, 

exceed $26,000,000; and, as there was a disposi- 
tion professed on all sides to consult economy at 
his ime—as the state of the Trea: ury imperiously 
required it—and as the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and means [Mr. Jones] had informed us 
that there Was no increase in the various items of 
the bill beyond what was asked for by the Depart- 
ments, on the contrary, that, in some instances, 
hey were reduced—the probability was, that, at 
the close of this session, the appropriations would 
not exceed the estimates, which were about 
$21,000,000: and thus would be effecied, in the 
space of three years, a reduetion of $12,000,000 
in the disbursements of the Government. Mr. 
McK. thought that this ‘act, connected with 
others, mentioned in that part of the message which 
he had read, would afford to the people of the 
country an assurance that the President would 
heartily co-operate in the practice of the most rigid 
economy, and that “the expenditures would be 
limited to the absolute requirements of the public 
service.” 

Having said thus much in defence of the Presi- 
dent against the charge of extravagance, he would 
proceed to examine how far it could be sustained 
against his predecessor; and as, in doing this, it 
will be necessary to refer to facts and events com- 
mon to both Administrations, whatever may be said 
favor of Gen.Jackson will necessarily enure to the 
defence of the President. He trusted that all hono- 
rable men would see the propriety of this being 
done, because in the accusations against those high 
ollicers, the party which supported them were ne- 
cessarily involved, and had to share, more or less, 
the opprobrium which the accusation implied. 
The form in which the charge was usually made, 
vas by instituting a comparison between the ag- 
gregate annual expenditures of the last four years 
of Jackson’s administration and those of the four 
years of Mr. Adams’s term; and as the former 
were larger than the Jatter, to assume the excess as 
proof of extravagance. It would readily oceur to 
the most casual observer, that this mode of treating 
the subject was exceedingly unfair to the Execu- 
tive, without, al the same time, making allowances 
fora variety of circums ances to which he would 
hereafter allude. Without at all relying on the 
opinion which bas been advanced here, on the con- 
trary rather disclaiming it, that even in regard to 

7 old and well established Governments, their ex- 
') penses would keep pace with the growth in popu- 
> lation and wealth, it seemed to him that the case of 
the Federal Government was a peculiar one; that 
it extends over a territory, the area of which is 
















) consiantly increasing, and a large portion of which 


} is comparatively new, and on which every thing 
) has to be created; that the number of sovereign 
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States has been doubled within the last fifty years | 


—from thirieen to twenty-six; that three Territo- 
ries are now kuocking at the door for admission 
into the Union; and that the population bad gone 
on augmenting from 3,921,426 in thef year 1790, 
to 7,230,903 in 1810; to 12,866,020 in 1830; and 
the contus that ts now in progress will likely show 
the number to be between filteen and seventeen 
millions, 

It would be as reasonable to expect that the 
clothes made for the boy of five years old, would 
fit him when he became the active and vigorous 
youth of twenty, as that our young and growing 
country should be confined to the same wants, and 
requiring a stated amount only of annual expendi- 
ture. {t would be found, on recurring to our past 
history, that the expenditures have increased at all 
periods with that wonderfal development of our 
resources, to wich he had already briefly alluded. 
In document No. 10 of the present session, Is a 
table showing, among other things, the aggregate 
amount of expenditures in periods of four years, 
exclusive of the public debt and trust fands. From 
that table he would quote the following: 


1789 to 1792 - - $3,797,493 20 
1793 to 1796 - - 12,083,205 38 
1797 to 1800 - - 21,338,351 19 
1801 to 184 - - 17,174 432 96 
1805 to 1808 - - 23 927,245 50 
1809 to 1812 - - 36,149,857 98 
1813 to 1816 - - 108 537,106 88 
1817 to 1820 - - 58,698,057 71 
1821 to 1824 - - 45,665,421 92 
1825 to 1828 - - 49,313,197 18 


1829 to 1832 - . 
1833 to 1836 - - 87,130,428 08 
Now, take the second term, from 1793 to 
1796, when the amount of the expenditure 
was 12,083,205 38; pass over the two inter- 
vening terms, during the fir-t of which we had dif- 
ficulties with France; and during the second, the 
retrenchments of Mr. Jefferson were operating, 
and come to the fifth term, from 1805 to 1808, a 
period of profound peace, and you will find that 
the amount had nearly doubled—that is, they were 
$23,927,245 50. Again: pass by the three next 
periods, when the expenditures were affected by 
the war with Great Britain, and the causes which 
either preceded or followed it, and come to 1821 
to 1824, and you have the same resutt, that is, 
nearly doubled; and by pursuing the comparisons, 
you will find that the increase from 1824 to 1836 
is not greater than it had been before. But why 
should the periods that he had passed by not be 
also brought into the compariscn? Had not the 
late Administration had its difficul'ies, domestic 
and foreign? Had there not been what is famili- 
arly called the Black Hawk war in 1832; the hos- 
tilities of the Creeks and Seminoles, commencing 
in 1835 and 1836; the disturbances among the Chero- 
kees, and also among the tribes on the Western fron- 
tier in 1836, all calling for large and new appro- 
priations of money, either for their suppression or 
prevention?) Had not that Administration a con- 
troversy with Mexico, and also with France, 
which for some time seriously threatened the peace 
of the country, and maile it necessary, by timely 
and efficient preparation, to provide for any emer- 
gency that might grow out of them? The same re 
mark is applicable to the present Administration, 
as the Seminole war was left to it, and has been 
prosecuted at great expense, from causes into 
which he would not now inquire; and itis well 
known that additional appropriations have been 
rendered necessary by the adoption of precaution- 
ary measures, to preserve the peace of the country, 
menaced at one time by the disturbances on the 
Northern frontier, and the embarrassments grow- 
ing out of the Northeastern boundary question. 
And, with a view of showing that some increase 
was perhaps natural and unavoidable, he would re- 
fer to a few States, whose Governments were older 


56,249,878 08 


than that of the Union, and whose public esta-” 


blishments might therefore be well supposed to have 
attained greater maturity. The following state- 
ment will exhibit the paymenis out of the respective 
treasuries in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina, on account of the ordinary ex- 
penses: 
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New York. Pennsylvania, N. Carolina. 

1832 $417,072 57 $228,803 75 119,598 68 

1833. 405991 65 21294095 138,869 46 

1834 493,588 03 227,187 46 191,634 11 

{835 483,779 74 235,128 03 171,686 67 

1836 §©539,038 46 259,159 38 589,086 62 

[S37 749,895 42 =: 973,687 97 =. 218, 897 5B 

[838 = 900.486 63 985,056 47 171,855 71 
1839 889,380 56 ©. 403,147 01 e 

The committee will recollect that this statement 


(loes not include disbursements on account of the 
public works in any of these States, the manage- 
ment of which must necessarily involve considera~ 
ble annua! expenditures, and to execute which 
New York has now a debt of more than 
$'5,000,000, and Pennsylvania a debt of more 
than $30,000,000. 

The committee will also observe that the in- 
crease in the expenses of these States took place at 
the same time that the increase in the expendi- 
tures of the Gereral Government occurred, viz: in 
1836, ’37, and °38. He might, if it were necessa- 
ry, go through with an examination of all the 
States, when the same results would appear; but 
he presumed that the instances mentioned would 
be sufficient. It would be as well to add here, as 
in connection with what he had just said, that 
eighteen States, including New York and Penn- 
sylvania, had, according to the last accounts that 
he had seen, an aggregate debt of $174,382,808, 
contracted principally within the last few years, 
and in execution of their several plans of public 
policy. 

And with a knowledge of all this, M. McKay 
said that he would appeal to the committee and 
ask them whether the mere increase in the amount 
of expenditures was any proof at all of extrava- 
gance, supposing that the money had been laid out 
on proper objects, to which point he would hereaf- 
ter speak. Witha view of showing that it was 
not, Mr. McKay referred to the Post Office De- 
partment, which supported itse!f with the exception 
of what was required for the payment of the sala- 
ries of the Postmaster Genera! and his Assistants, 
and the Auditor, and the clerks employed. under 
them. Here, according to the logic of the Opposi- 
tion, was a clear case of extravagance, inasmuch 
as the expenditures of the Department have not 
only doubled, but have been nearly trebled within 
the periods selected for the comparison. But let 
us see how the matter stands. The following state- 
ment, prepared from the documents, will show the 
relative means, and some of the details in the ad- 
ministration of that Department, at the beginning 
and end of aterm of four years; the means being 
the gross revenue of the Department and absorbed 
in its expenditures, in the form either of compensa- 
tion to postmasters, cost of transportation, or inci- 
cidental and miscellaneous purposes connected with 
the mail service. 


Vears. Revenue. Cost of transportation, No. of officers. 
1816 $961,782 $521,970 3,260 
1820 1,111,927 782,425 4,500 
1824 1,197,758 768,939 5,182 
1828 1,664,759 1,086,212 7,651 
1832 2,466,108 1,776,801 9,469 
1836 3,398,455 1,638,651 11,091 


And the revenue has continued to increase, with 
oceasional checks, produced by the general de- 
rangement in the business of the country that 
has prevailed for the last two or three years; so 
that in the year 1839, the amount of it was 
$4,476,638: the cost of transportation was §3,235,- 
622; and the number of the post offices was 12,780, 
and is now 13,376. The aggregate amount of re- 
venue received by the Department, from 1789 to 
1828, inclusive, was $25,560,335. The amount 
recsived from 1829 to 1836, inclusive, was 
$20,094,025; and adding to the Jatter sum the re- 
ceipts of the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, you 
have a grand aggregate of $32,969,864, within the 
last eleven years, being mach larger than the 


* The statement respecting the expenditures fot North Caro- 
lina was received after the delivery of thespeech. Itis 
to remark, that the expenditures for several. years have been 
increased by the rebuilding of the capitol, but it is aa proper to 
include the appropriations for that pu in the aggregate 
of the State, as it is to include appropriations for similar ob- 
jects, such as Treasury and other buildings by the Genera! 





Governmenm, in its aggregate. 
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amount reeeived within the first forty years of the 
Government. Here is a very large increase, and 
yet the rates of postage have remained the same 
as they were fixed some time after the close of the 
war. No new charges had been imposed on the 
correspondence and business of the country, to 
swell the revenues of the Department—and would 
any gentleman have the hardihood to rise in his 
place, and say that because this larger amount had 
been disbursed, that that circumstance alone was 
proof of extravagance; en the contrary, had not 
the accommodations to the public been increased 
with the rise in the expenditures? The official re- 
ports would show that the number of post roads in 
all parts of the Union—the extent of mail service 
throughout the country, and the number of post 
offices, had all increased at the same rate with the 
revenues; and yet, for all this, as he said before, 
the rates of postage were not altered. 

He was not aware that any gentleman in the 
Opposition had urged the increase in the expendi- 
tures of the Department, as an evidence of extra- 
vagance against it; yet, according to the pringiple 
they had laid down, there could be no other con- 
clusion. And it is proper to notice here, a circum- 
stance, which had been the cause of much misre- 
presentation on this subject. It was this: Prior to 
1836, the revenues of the Department were dis- 
bursed exclusively under the control of the Post- 
master General, without any appropriation by 
Congress, as they were not paid into the Treasury. 
In that year an act was passed, reorganizing the 
Post Office Department, and among other provi- 
sions, requiring the payment of all moneys re- 
ceived by it, into the Treasury, and an appropria- 
tion of it by law. Hence it is that the aggregate 
of appropriations by Congress, within the last few 
years, has beer increased to. the amount of what 
was needed for the service of the Department; and 
thus afforded to the Opposition, one of the pre- 
tences, upon which to make the charge of extrava- 
gance against the Administration. 

Mr. McKay, by way of further illustration, re- 
ferred to the farmers of the country. Suppose the 
case of one who has emigrated from the East to 
the West. He bays a tract of land upon one of 
those rich and beautiful prairies, which abound 
there, and for which he goes in debt to the amount 
of $2,000. He settles down upon it with his fami- 
ly, and commences its improvement. The first 
work which he does, is to build himself a house, 
(or, if you please, a log cabin, to which the gen- 
tlemen, living in their splendid mansions, have of 
late taken such a liking,) and clear a field around 
it. By industry and economy, he would, in a few 
years, pay off the whole of the debt, and, in the 
mean time, supply all the moderate and rea- 
sonable wants of his family, with about $250 
per annum of his income. After the payment 
of the debt, however, his family having become 
more numerous, his fields having been enlarged, 
his stock of every kind increased, and his crops 
more productive, he chooses to improve his 
buildings, to convert the log cabin into a more 
stately edifice of brick or of wood, to add to his 
landed estate, to send his sons and daughters 
to school, and to incur other expenses amount- 
ing in all to $800 or $900 per annum; and all this 
is done without going beyond his income. In 
such a case, what gentleman would get up and ar- 


gue that this increase of expenditure was proof of | 


extravagance? Why, no one in his senses would 
attempt it; and yet the charge against the Ad 
ministration had been made on no better ground. 
If the Government, while making these expendi- 
tures, had contracted a large public debt, then 
there might have been some cause of blame; 
but such was not the case during the whole of 
the administration of Jackson. It was true that 
the present Administration had found it neces- 
sary to apply to and obtain of Congress a tempo- 
rary authority to issue Treasury notes, in conse- 
quence of indalgence given to certain banks and 
merchants in the payment of moneys due by them 
to the Government, and with this qualification—in 
no year had the expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts. And this brings us to a more interest- 
ing view of the subject. 

The Government, for many years past, has had 





two principal sources of revenue only; that is, 
the customs and the sales ot the public lands. 
It was true that’ there were some Other items 
of a miscellaneous character—such as postages, 
balances on account of the old direct taxes, and 
internal revenue and dividends on the stock of 
the Bank of the United States during the con- 
tinuance of its charter, but they were small in 
amount, and some ef them had aciually ceased, 
and would not therefore affect the general rule. 
Here, then, as he said before, we have had no 
other revenue than that arising from customs— 
that is, duties on foreign merchandise imported 
into the country, and the sales of the public 
lands. By the Constitution ef the United States, 
the power to levy and collect taxes, duties, im- 
ports, and excises, and to pay the debts and to 
provide for the common detence and general wel- 
fare, is given to Congress only. In the exercise 
of this power, no more money should be taken 
from the people than the public wants require; 
and it is equally the duty of the Representa- 
tives to see that, when this money is collected, 
it should be applied to constitutional and use- 
fal purposes. All that the President can dv, is 
in the performance of a duty enjoined upon him 
by the Constitution, “to give to Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and to recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
snall judge necessary and expedient.” He 
can do nothing more than this. He has no 
authority to originate a bill either to lay new 
taxes or to repeal old ones—as he has already 
shown that power lies with Congress, and with 
Congress alone must rest the responsibility. Now, 
in relation to this point, what had been the course 
of the Executive? The first term of General Jack- 
son, as President, commenced on the 4th of March, 
1829. The last act imposing duties on imports 
had been passed on the 19th of May, 1828. In 
his first message to Congress, in December, 1829, 
he thus invited its attention to the subject: 

“Looking forward to the period not far distant, whena sink- 
ing fund will be no longer required, the duties on those articles 
of importation which cannot come into competition 
with our own productions, are the first that should en- 
gage the attention of Congress in the modification of the 
the tariff. Of these, tea and coffee are the most prominent, 
They enter largely into the consumption of the country, and 
have become articles of necessity to all classes. A reduction, 
therefore, of the existing duties, will be felt as a common bene- 
fit, but like all other legislavion connected with commerce, to 


be efficacions and not injurious, it should be gradual and cer- 
tain.”’ 


Such was ihe recommendation of the President, 
and en the 20th of May, 1830, an act was passed 
to reduce the duties on coffee, tea, and cocoa. 
By the provisions of that act, not only were mate- 
rial reductions make in regard to teas and cocoa, 
but from and after the 3ist of December, 1830, 
the duty on coffee was to be reduced from five to 
two cents per pound; and after the 3lst December, 
1831, toone cent per pound. By two other acts, 
approved 29th May, 1830, the duty on molasses 
was reduced from ten to five cents per gallon, and 
the duty on salt from 20 to 15 cents; after the 
3lst December, 1830, until the 31st December, 
1831, and after that times, to ten cents per bushel, 
and no more. In his second message, December, 
1830, after expressing his opinion on various 
points connected with the revenues and manufac- 
tures of the country, and particularly the princi- 
ples upon which protection should be given to the 
latter, he says: 

“That the present tarifl taxes some of the comforts of life 
unnecessarily high; it undertakes to protect interests too local 
and minute to justify a general exaction; and it also attempts to 
force some kinds of manufactures for which the country is not 
ripe;” and that “while an abandowment of the policy is neither to 
be expected and desired, the people have a right to demand, and 
have demanded, that it be so modified as to correct abuses and 
obviate injustice.” . 

In his third message, Dec. 1831, he says: 

“The confidence with which the extinguishment of the pub. 
lic debt may be anticipated, presents an opportunity for carry 
ing into effect more fully the policy in relation to impost duties, 
which has been recommended in my former messages A 
modification of the tariff, which shall produce a reducuion of 
our revenue to the wants of our Government, and an adjust 
ment ef the duties on imports with a view to do equal justice 
in relation to all our national interests, and to the counterac- 
tion of foreign policy, so faras it may be injurious to those in- 
terests, is deemed to be one of the principal objects which de- 
mand the consideration of the present Congress. Justice to the 
interests of the merchant, as well as the manufacturer, re- 
quires that material reductions in the import duties be prospec. 
tive: and unless the present Congress shall dispose of the sub- 
ject, the proposed reductions cannot properly be made to take 
effect at the period when the necessity for the revenue arising 
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from present rates shall cease. It is therefore desirable that ar 
rangements be adopted at your preset session to relieve the 
people from unnecessary taxation after the extinguishmen 9 
the public debt. In the exercise of that spirit of concegsio, 
and conciliation which has distinguished the friends of our 
Union in all great emergencies, Is believed that this object 
may be effected wuhoutinjury to any national Interest.” z 

And on the 14th of July, 1832, au act was passed 
to alter and amend the several acts imposing dy. 
lies On imports, by which it was supposed that a 
reduction of several millions in the receipts of the 

0 C ected. 
Government would have been effected r. 
Adams, who was chairman of the committee by 
whom the bill was reported, estimaied that the re. 
duction would be from five to eight or ten millions 
of dollars annually. But as a portion of the peo. 
ple were dissatisfied with that act on various 
grounds, and, among others, that it did not reduce 
enough, the President again, in his message at the 
opening of the next session, invoked the attention 
of Congress to the subject. In his message of De. 
cember 4, 1832, he says: 

_“I cannot too cordially congratulate Congress and my fellow 
citizens on the near approach of that memorable and happy 
event, the extinction of the public debt of this great and free 
nauion. Faithful to the wise and patriotic policy marked out 
by the legislation ef the country for this object, the present 
Administration has devoted to it all the means which a fiou- 
rishing commerce has supplied, and a prudent economy pre. 
served forthe public Treasury. Within the four years for 
which the people have confided the Executive power to my 
charge, fifty-eight millions of dollars will have beeu applied (o 
the paymentofthe public debt. That this has been accom. 
plished without stinting the expenditure for all other preper 
objects, will be seen by referring to the liberal provision made 
during the same period for the support and increase of our 
means of maritime and military defence, for Miernal improve- 
ments of a national character, for the removal and preserva. 
tion of the Indians, and, lastly, for the gallant veterans of the 
Revolution. 

“The final removal of this great burden from our resources, 
affords the means of further provision for all the objects of 
general welfare and,public detence, which the Constitution au- 
thorizes, and presents the occasion for such further reduction 
in the revenue as may nojbe required for them. From the re 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, tt will be seen that, after 
ihe present year, such a reduction may be made to a €onsidera- 
ble extent, and the subject is earnestly recommended to the con 
sideration of Congress, in the hope that the combined wisdom 
of the Representatives of the people will devise such means of 
eflecting that salutary object, as may remove those burdens 
which shall be found to fall unequally upon any, and as may 
promote all the great interests of the community. 

“Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opinion | 
have heretofore expressed to Congress on this subject; and I 
deem it my duty, on the present occasion, again to urge them 
upon the attention of the Legislature. The soundest maxim of 
public policy, and the principles upon which our Republican 
institutions are founded, recommend a proper adaptation of the 
revenue to the expenditure; and they also require that the ex- 
penditure sha!l be limited to what, by an economical adminis. 
tration, shal! be consistent with the simplicity of the Govern. 
ment, and necessary to an efficient public service. In effect- 
ing this adjustment, it is due, injustice, to the interest of the 
different States, and even to the preservation of the Union 
itself, that the protection afforded by existing laws to any 
branches of the national industry, should not exceed what may 
be necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign nations, 
and to secure a supply of those articles of manufacture essen- 
tial to the national independence and safety in time of war. If, 
upon investigation, it shall be found, as it is believed it will be, 
that the legislative protection granted to any particular interest 
is greater than is indispensably requisite for these objects, I re 
commend that it be gradually diminished, and that, as far as 
may be consistent with these objects, the whole scheme of duties 
be reduced to the revenue standard, as soon as a just regard to 
the faith of the Government, and to the preservation of the large 
capital invested in establishments of domestic industry, wil! 
permit.” 

Andon the second March, 1833, another act 
was passed, commonly called the compromise act, 
amendatory of that of the 14th of July, 1832. Now 
let us sce what has been the effect of these several 
changes, bearing constantly in mind that the object 
of them ail was either to reduce existing duties, or 
to repeal them altogether. By the following table, 
prepared by; the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it will be seen that there has been a large 
reduction io the amount of taxation impused upon 
the people in the form of duties, effected by the se- 


veral acts of Congress to which he had referred: 
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1829|$27,662,461 65| - a $22,681,965 91 





1Sa0] 2/282,964 95) ‘ $185,476 69} 21,922'391 38 
183]| 36,559,383 41 S 3,728,725 31| 24:224441 77 
1832| 29,310,894 78 a 7,304,566 28} 28'465,237 24 
1833/ 24,152,674 66 


19,789,590 03} 29,032,508 91 
24,465,105 27]: 16,214,957 15 
27,053,041 53] 19,391,310 59 
34,603,188 32] 23,409,940 53 
47 
39 


18,960,705 96 $43,425,811 23 
1835] 25/890,726 66) 52,943,763 19 
30 818327 67| 45,421,515 99 








18,134,131 O1) 49,125,984 48 i 11,169,290 39 
19,702\825 451 42,120,657 84) 22,417,832 39] 16,158,800 36 


* Estimated on the Imports during the years ending on the 30th 
of September, 
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Now let us notice some of the results presented | 


by this table. The whole amount of 1evenue re- 
ceived by the General Government from customs, 
from 1789 to 1838 inclusive, was $710,285,875 22, 
of which was received, from 
1825 0 1828, Adams’s term, $86,457,852 15 
1829 to 1832, Jackson’s first term, 97,294,606 31 
1832 to 1836, Jackson’s second term, 88,048,717 18 
In the years 1837 and °38, the first 

two years of Van Buren’s term, 27,328,090 75 

It further appeared, from what he had read, 
that there was reduced, from 1830 to 1838, 
$170,539,329 29, of which $11,218,708 18 was 
redaced from 1830 to 1832, and $105,910,925 15 
from 1823 to 1836; and notwithstanding this very 
large reduction, the receipts during the latter pe- 
riod were @ million anda half larger than they 
were from 1825 to 1828. —It further appears from 
this table, that under the operation of the various 
acts of Congress to which he had referred, regulat- 
ing the tariff of duties, that the reductions 
continued to increase, as they amounted to 
$53,409,685 86 in the years 1837 and 1838, the 
first two of Mr. Van Buren’s administration; and 
that there has been a considerable falling off in the 
receipts, as in these two years they amounted to 
27,328,090 75 only; and that a large proportion 
of this reduction has fallen on ariicies which are 
the necessaries of life, and which we either drink 
or wear. By another table, also prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary, and more in detail, 
it appeared that, in the years 1834 to 1838 inclu- 
sive, the following amounts were reduced on the 


articles enumerated: 
Aggregaie 
amount esti- 
mated under 
the tariff of 


Aggregate 
amount un- 
der the tariff 
ot 1832, AC. 


Aggregate 
amount of re- 
duced duties 
under vari- 


1828, from for the same ous acts for 
1834 to 1838, yeais. same years. 
inclusive. 
Woollens, $21,594,663 G9 $15,173,592 78 $6,721,075 89 
Worsted stuffs, 7,413,293 79 152.658 26 7'260,635 52 
Bilks, 16,765,528 91 1,729,928 10 15,635,600 81 
Linen, 7,950,469 44 332,139 85 7,618,329 59 


Teas {’m China, 25,890,470 09 
Brown Sugar, 19,804,540 92 
Coffee, 22,671,185 65 
Bar ironrolled, 7,049,855 63 
Bar iron manu- 

factured, or 

otherwise, 3,335,287 20 2,513,701 22 
Salt, 5,989,791 80 2,585,093 73 3,404,693 67 

Now on these ten articles alone, either used in 
our families or on our plantations and farms, there 
has been an aggregate reduction, in the five years, 
of $96,604,721 14. 

These are astonishing results, and yet they were 
produced by following the only safe rule which 
you can adopt in the investigation of this subject, 
and thatis, te estimate the duties under the act of 
1828, had it not been repealed or modified on the 
amount of the actual imports into the country. It 
is due, however, to candor, to state that, in his opi- 
nion, the importations would not have been as 
heavy as they have been, had the act of 1828 con- 


25,800,471 09 
5,089,076 68 
22,671,188 65 
2,092,061 46 


14,716,464 54 


4,957,767 1 


~ 


821.585 98 


tinued in force, as the high duties imposed by it’ 


upon some articles would have checked their con- 
sumption, and the yet higher duties upon others 
would, perhaps, have prohibited their importation 
altogether. Onerous and oppressive as some of the 
duties were under that act, they could not have 
kept down the energies of our people, and there 
would have been, under their operation, a gradual 
increase in the importations and the receipts from 
them. This is proved by our past history. With- 
out going further back, let us see what was the ef- 
fect of the act of 1828 upon the revenue, even 
while in full force. In 1827, the payments into 
the Treasury from customs were $19,712,283 29, 
somewhat less than they had been in the previous 
year, probably in some measure owing to the dis- 
cussions concerning the tariff, and the doubts en- 
tertained by the commercial classes as to what 
action Congress would take uponit. In the next 
year, among other causes, there being a general 
expectation that the tariff would be modified, the 
importations were heavier than they had been, to 
avoid the higher duties which it was believed 
would be laid; and hence the payments rose to 
$23,205,523 64. In 1829 and 730, there was an 
inconsiderable falling off from the effects of the for- 
mer stimulus, and the receipts of the latter year 
being slightly affected by the modification which 
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the act of 1828 had undergone concerning coffee, 
cocoa, and molasses. In 1831 they rec vered; and 
notwithstanding the large reductions made in that 
year and in 1832, they continued to improve, 
until, in 1833, they had swollen to $29,032,318 91. 
It would be easy to show that the same results had 
either preceded or followed the passage of the act 
of 1824, but it is deemed unnecessary. It will be 
vain for geniiemen to deny, that had not these re- 
ductions been made, the receipts would have been 
greater; and the expenditures, therefore, must ne- 
cessarily have been many millions, annually, larger 
than they have actually been. 

For what purpose were the duties on a number 
of articles increased by the act of 1828? The ob- 
ject avowed, to be sure, was a double one—tv raise 
revenue, and to protect the domestic industry of 
the country. Whatever it may have been, the ef- 
fect, so far as it respects the extent of the burdens 
which itimposed upon the people, was precisely 
the same, with the aggravation, that if the addi- 
tional duties were levied exclusively for the benefit 
of manufactures, the difference would have enured 
to that interest, and not to the common Treasury 
of the country. Ina speech detivered in the Se- 
nate by Mr. Clay, February 25h, 1837, with 
boldness which characterizes him, he says “that 
the great question so long agitated between diffe- 
rent portions of the Union, has not been whether, 
in laying a bill for revenue, the Government may 
not levy a duty which gives incidental protection to 
the industry of ourown citizens—for this none will 
d-eny—but whether such protection is in itself a proper 
and legitimate object tor which taxes may be taid. 
The friends of the protective policy have always 
maintained the latter proposition.” In taking off the 
duties, whether laid for the purpose of putting 
money into the Treasury or in the pockets of the 
manufacturers, the people must have been re- 
lieved. He would not pause to inquire whe- 
ther the duties were paid by the producers of our 
exports, or the producers of the imports received 
in exchange for them, or the consumers of the 
latter. ‘These, and various other questions of politi- 
cal economy connected with the tariff, he would 
pass by. It is sufficient for his purpose that they 
were taxes in some form, and paid by somebody. 
Mr. Apams, in his report from the Committee on 
Manufactures, on the 25th May, 1532, says: 

“The payment of a large national debt is a novelty in the 


history of nations; a remission of alarge amount of taxes for 
that cause, is equally unprecented.” 

Again: 

“The Commitiee on Manufactures are aware that the remis- 
sion of taxes must, in its nature, bea measure always accepta- 
ble to the people; norare they, as servants of the peuple, in- 
sensible of the gratification with which every member of 
the present Congress may share in such a measure at this 
time. They feel the delight with which every one permitted to 
enjoy the luxuries of assenting to such a remission in the be- 
nevolence of his disposition, and they understand the power of 
an eloquent and animated appeal to the legislauve authority to 
ieave ail moneys not absolutely indispensable for the public 
expenditure in the pocketsof the people. The committee per- 
ceive also, Upon so singular an occurrence as that which ad- 
mits of the remission of taxes to aconsiderable amount, such 
as in the present case, the question arises to what extent the re- 
duction shall be sanctioned; the desire of increasing that amount 
may be more intense in the mind of one member than in that 
of another. Wheo all are to share in the credit of the remis- 
sion, the distinctive merit to the aspirant for popular favor will 
belong to him who urges fora remission to the lareest extent. 
The committee are of opinion that there may be danger of be- 
ing Jed astray by this conception, as ten millions of money an- 
nually heretofore appropriated for the public debt will no 
longer be needed. ‘The most natural conclusion to be drawn 
from this, would seem to be that ten millions isthe amount 
which may aud ought to receive remission. If the remission 
of a largér sum can be urged as expedient, it must arise not 
from that, but from another cause.” : 

Mr. McK. said, to show that he was not sin- 
gular in the view that he had taken of the reduc- 
tion made by those various acts to which he had 
referred, he would quote the opinion of a distin- 
guished Senator, expressed in his place in the Se- 
nate on the 2ist of December, 1836. In that 
speech, Mr. Catnoun, speaking of the compro- 
mise act, said: 

“We of the South had derived incalculable advantage from 
that act, and, as one belonging to that section, he claimed all 
these advantages to the very last letter. ‘That act had reduced 
the income of the Government greatly. Few, he believed, 
were aware of the extegt to which it operated. It was a fact, 
which the documents would show, that the act of 1528 arrested 
at the custom-house one half in value ef the amount of im- 
ports. ‘The imports at that time, deducting reshipments, were 
about $65,000,000 in value, out of which the Government coi- 
lected about $32,000,090 in the gross. The impoits of the last 
year, deducting reshipments, amounted to $120,000,000, which, it 
the tariff of 1828 had not been reduced, would have given an in- 
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come of $60,000,000 instead of upwards of 621,000,000. He 
claimed not the whole difference for the compfemise, but up 
wards of $20,900,000 may be fairly carried to its credit. Under 
this great reduction, we of the South began & revive-—our bus- 
ness began to thrive andlook up. But the compromise act had 
not yet discharged its functions. Tts operation would continue 
until the revenue should be brought down till no duty should 
exceed 20 per centum ad valorem, and the revenue be reduced 


to the actual wants of the Government.” 

Yes, sir, the Senator was nght. Not only the 
South, but the North, East, and West, began to 
revive. The business, not of one section, but of 
the whole Union, began to thrive and look up. 
Tre people had been released from a great load of 
taxation, by the joint action of the compromise 
act, and those of the l4th of July, 1832, and of 

May, 1830, and thenceforward a new im- 
pulse was given to their business and enterprise. 
in proof of this, let us again turn to the tables. Phe 
followmg statement will exhibit the value of the 
imports, deducting reshipments, and also of the do- 
mes'ic exports: 

Value of Merchandise. 


IMPORTS. BXPORTS. 


Years. Free of duty. Paymentofduty. Total. 

1825 $1,061,670 $62,687,762 $63,749,492 $66,944,745 
1826 7,432,661 53,002,204 60,434,865 53,085,710 
1827 1,009,954 62,010,978 6,080,932 58,921,691 
1828 3,951,498 62,960,309 36,914,807 50,169,669 
1829 6,574,424 51,299.625 57,824,049 69.700, 198 
1830 10,425,928 16,060,510 56,489, 441 HS462 029 
Isol 5,856, Ww 77,300,016 83,157,998 61,27 7 67 
}R32 8 658,837 68,330,956 76,999,790 63,137,470 
1333 25,037,184 63,258,392 RS, 295,576 70,317 698 
S34 5,957,899 17,.48,632 100,209,521 81,084, 162 
1835 «65,179,650 64,211,591  129,391,2!9 101,189,082 
1836 79,542,933 88,690, 689 168,233,695 106,916,650 
1837 56,501, LL2 62,333,143 119,134,255 95,564,414 
Inos 52,870,594 45,391,015 101,261,609 96, C0352 


He begged gentlemen to observe in the years 1533 
to 1836, inclusive, the value of merchandise free 
of duty, was $209,203,943 greater than the value 
of the same description ef imports in the years 
1825 to 1828, inclusive; and, notwithstanding this, 
the value of the merchandise paying duties, either 
specific or ad valorem, was $32,745,052 greater, 
during the former than the latter term of four 
years. It was probably true that some of this in- 
crease was owing to the sales of the State or corpo- 
ration stecks, which had been negotiated abroad 
within the last few years, thus creating a debt 
against the country to the amount of the stock thus 
sold; yet it would not escape the attention of the 
committee, that there was a large increase in the 
value of the exports, and hence that at least a oor- 
responding increase in the value of the imports 
was natural and unavoidable. There was another. 
striking fact which he would ask gentlemen to 
notice, as illustrating the difference in the business 
of the country in the two periods which he had 
been considering. It will be found in the following 
statement of the imports and exports of gold and 
silver coin and bullion in a term of four years: 


Imports. Exports. 
1821 to 1824 $24,411,627 $34,675,778 
1825 to 1828 28,672,605 29,433,126 
1829 to 1832 28,773,025 21,774,064 
1833 to 1836 51,514,328 15,400,570 
1837 & 1838 28,263,530 9,484,395 


The statement shows that the exports of coin and 
bullion were $10,524,672 more than the imports in 
the eight years, from 1821 to 1828, inclusive, thus 
diminishing the specie circulation in the country to 
that amount; and, further, that the imports were 
$43,112,719 more than the exports in eight years, 
trom 1829 to 1836, inclusive, and that in the years 


than the exports, thus making an aggregate in these 
ten years of $61,891,804, being an actual increase 
to that amount ef the specie in the country—to 
which may be added the product of the gold mines 
in the South during the same period. It is well 
known that the late Executive earnestly desired to 
increase the specie in the United States; and, among 
other acts of his administration, to further that ob- 
ject, he caused to be brought home, in gold: and 
silver coin, a large portion of the indemnities 
that had been reclaimed from foreign Governments. 

It was not material to his purpose to express an 
opinion of the act of 1828, nor to inquire by what 
party it was supported; neither would he stup to 
discuss the merits of the compromise act, and that 
of the 14th of July, 1832, or the claims of individu- 
als and parties to the credit of the passage of those 
measures. His purpose had been simply to trace 
the legislation of Congress, by which important 


1837 and 1838, the imports were $18,779,135 more 
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had been made in the provisions of the 

act of 1828, andto point cut the consequences 

that retulied fiom them; and, further, to show 

what hai been the conduct of the Executive 

ii relation thereto. But after all that had 

been dono, the receipts into the Treasury from 

customs were large, and, including those from the 

public lands, were much larger than had been 

anticipated by any one. Who then is respon- 

sible for this sup*rabundance in the Treasury? 

For our country has presented the extraordinary 

spectacie, within the last few years, of the people 

wrangling, not about the amount of receipts-—not 

about the amount of money taken from their 

pockets by the Government, but the amount of e,- 

penditures after the money had heen collected irom 

them, with their consent. He had already reierred 

tothe several messages of the President to show 

the charaster of his recommendations on this sub- 

fect. As some caplious persons might insist that 

these messages merely dealt in generalities, and 

were all very good in themselves, yet nothing 

could be inferred as to what the Executive really 

desired or intended, he would endeavor to be more 

apecific. The Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. 

M’Lane] in bis annual report to Congress, in De- 

cember, 1831, after stating that “independently of 

the charge of the public debt, the revenue for the 

expenditures of the Government, as at present au- 
thorized, need not, it is estimated, exceed annually 

the som of $15,000,000;” and further specifying 
such new objects for which appropriations at the 
proper time ought to be provided for, says:—‘For 
the foregoing purposes, together with the existing 
expenditure, and a moderate allowance for such 
objects of general improvement as shall be of ac- 
knowledged national character, within the limits, 
as admitted by the Executive, of the powers of 
Congress over the subject, an annual revenue of 
fifteen millions of dollars will be fully adequate.” 
On the 27th of April, 1832, he makes a report to 
the House, in which he submits a bill, the basis of 
which was a total repeal of the act of the 19th of 
May, 1828, from and after the 34 of March, 1833, 
and a limitation of the revenue aflerwards to be 
raised by a new system of duties, to the existing 
expenditures of the Government, and to such other 
necessary expenditures as the exigency of the pnb- 
lic service may require, and Congress in its wis- 
dom may authorize.” And for these objects, he 
again estimates an annual revenue of fifteen 
millions of dollars as necessary, of which he says 
that three millions will be received from the public 
lands. The bill thus proposed by the Secretary, 
was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, 
of which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Avams] was the chairman, as he is now. On the 
25th of May following he made an able and elo- 
quent report, from which he would quote one or 
two passages only to show the influence under 
which that committee had acted: on page 24: ‘‘The 
draft of the bill presented by the Secretary of the 
Treasury was prepared in a spirit of compromise 
between the two great and seemingly conflicting 
interests, chiefly to be effected by the reduction of 
the revenue. In this purpose it was to be expect- 
ed that it could not be altogether satis{actory to 
either; and its provisions have accordingly been 
considered of questionable policy by different mem- 
bers of the committee under the impression on the 
one-part, that the reduction of the revenue antici- 
pated by it, was too extensive, and on the 
other, not extensive enough. I proposes to reduce 
the revenue to be raised from duties on imporis to 
$12,000,000, and thereby to remit, of the existing 
duties, upwards of ten millions. This reduction, 
in the view of the manufactaring interest—an inte- 
rest closely and intimately connected with its inter- 
nal improvement, and the interest specially repre- 
sented in this House by this committee, is deemed 
te be excessive. It proposes a diminution of reve- 
nue of more than the sum liberated from its pre- 
sent oe for the payment of the national 
debt. majority of thiscommiltee are of opi- 
nion, founded upor principles submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House in this report, that no re- 
duction shonid be made, at least at the present time, 
equal to the whole amount of the annual appro- 
priation thus liberated, that is, ten millions. Upon 
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this opinion, however, they will not no further 
eniarge. The projet in the dra/t of the bill is con- 
sidered by other members of the committee as ex- 
cepucnable for opposite reasons—that the reduc- 
tion, in their opinion, is not extensive enough. 
Under this variety of views, the committee have 
made several modifications in the bill propesed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and now report for 
the consideration of the House a bill, noi such as 
would in its details be satisfactory to every mem- 
ber of the committee, but is that npen which they 
have been able to unite a wajority of their own 
views.” They then tate the various modifica- 
tions, add: 

“Iq these deviations from the drafiof a bill reported by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the House, the majority of the 
égommirttee have done full justice to tke inteations «i that offi 
cer. They have peiceived in the draft a spirit and (eopere 
tirely congenias to thelr own, an carneat desire to concitiate and 
harmonize the adverse feelings and intereeta of the two divi- 
sions of the Union. Unable to concur with him in all the de 
tails of his drafted bill, they have felt 1 their duty to depart 
from them as seldom as possible, Consistent with the obliga 
tions to the interest Which it is their epecial charge to matno- 
tain.”’ 

The bill, thus prepared, became the act of the 
14th July, 1832. He had already observed that it 
did not give satisfaction, aud that, at the next ses- 
sion, the President again called the attention of 
Congress to the subject. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report of December, 1832, 
after stating that, from ali sources, there would be 
an aggregate revenue of twenty-one millions in the 
year, and adds: 

“In the last annual report on the state of the finances, the 
probable expenses for all objects other than the public det 
were estimated at fifteen millions, This is still believed to be a 
fair estimate; and, if so, there will bean annual surplus of six 
millions. Sull firmly convinced of the truth of the reasons 
then presented for a reduction of the revenue to the wants of 
the Government, }am again urged, by asense of duty, to sug 
geat thata further reducuion of six millions be made, to take ef- 
fect after the year 1833.”’ 

In pursuance of this suggestion, a bill was in- 
troduced into the House by Mr. Verplanck, chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
then in the confidence of the Administration, and, 
after being discussed for a long time in the House, 
was finally superseded by what is commonly known 
as the Compromise bill. He did not affirm that 
Vir. Verplanck’s bill could have passed, had it not 
been for the introduction of the substitute; yet it 
was understood to embody the views of the Se- 
cretary, and that the reduction under it would have 
been more rapid and considerable than under the 
compromise. It has been admitted by the two 
distinguished Senators who are supposed to have 
had a chief agency in the preparation of that bill, 
that they foresaw, at the time, that there would be, 
under its operation, a surplus in the Treasury. In 
the speech before referred to, Mr. Calhoun said: 

“He stood, personally, without pledge or plighted faith, as 
far as that act was concerned. lie cleariy foresaw, at the time 
that bill passed, that there would be a surplus of revenue in 
the Treasury. He knew that result to be unavoidable, unless by 
a reduction so sudden as to everthrow our manufacturing esta- 
blishments—a catastrophe which he sincerely desired to avoid. 
Whatever might be thought tu the contrary, he had always been 
the friend of those establishments. He thought, at the time, 
that the reduction provided for in the bill had not been made to 
take place as fast as it might have been, But the terms of the 
bill formed the only ground ou which the opposing interesis 
could agree; and he, as in part representing one of the Southern 
States, accepted it.” 

And he proposed, av aremedy, an amendment 
of the Constitution, by which Congress might be’ 
temporarily authorized to make a disiribution of 
the surplus among the States. Mr. Clay, on the 
same day, said: 

“He had foreseen, at the period of the passage of the act, the 
probability of a large surplus, beyond the wants of the Govern- 
inent, economically administered; and he had endeavored, si- 


multaneously with the passage of the act, to provide for it, by 
the introduction of the land bill.” 


And, on another occasion, he said: 

“T thought I saw a course marked out, which must lead to the 
utter and entire destruction of the protective sysiem. “ *° * 
1 saw, in 1832, that a great crisis had arisen. I saw, on the one 
hand, that we were menaced with a speedy destruction of the 
entire protective system; while, on the other, I beheld one mem 
ber of the Confederacy,” &c. 

And as having an important and intimate con- 
nection with this part of the subject, we must not 
forget the vetoes of the President to several bills, 
appropriating money for purposes of internal im- 
provement. Commencing between the years 1808 
and 1812, with the Cumberland road, the power had 
been slowly and constantly extending itself; until, 
in 1825 and 1828, it had embraced several works 
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in different parts of the Union, and the expenaj, 
tures for these purposes had risen from $165,670 56 
in the former period, to $2,112,419 O1 in the Jay. 
fer; and had it not been for this old man of ‘jroy 
will,” it would, at this time, have comprehended 
every object of internal improvement, either of g 
local cr national character, in the Union, and have 
absorbed all the revenues of the Governmey, 
General Jackson, in his message (December Ist, 

1834,) says: 

_“Vetwe all know that, notwithstanding these grave obje 
tions, th s dangerous doctrine was al one ume apperently nro 
ceeding to its final estabhehment with fearful rapisity, Ths 
desire to embark the Federai Government in works of itera! 
improvement prevailed, in the higheet degree, during the firet 
session of the first Congress that I had the honor to meet in my 


present situation, When the bill, authorizing ¢ abser’ otien 


onthe part of the United States, tor stock in the Maysvilie 4 id 


Lexington Turnpike Company, passed the two Houses, therg 
had been reported, by the Committees on Internal Improve 

ments, bills containing appropriations for such objects, inely 

sive of those for the Cumberland road, and for harbors anj 
light-houses, to the amount of about one hundred and six mij 

lions of dollar In this amount was included autt ority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe fer the stock of diffe 

rent Companies lo a great extent, and the residue was principal 
ly for the direct construction of roads by thie Government. Ip 
ad lition to these projects, which had been presented to the two 
Houses under the sanction and recommendation of their re. 
spective Committees on loternal Imprevements, there were 
then still pending before the committees, and In memorials pre 
sented, but not referred, different projects for works of a similar 
character, the expense of which cannot be estimated with cer 
tainty, but must have exceeded one hundred millions of do). 
lars.”’ 


Now let ws turn to the proofs of the firmness of 
this President in resisting the exercise of a power, 
which many patriotic men consider the most frujt. 
ful parent of profuse and profligate expenditure, 
and thus subversive of the purity and stability of 
our institutions. On the 27th May, 1830, he re. 
turns to the House, with his objections, a “bill au- 
thorizing a subscription of stock in the Maysville, 
Washington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Com. 
pany,” of 1,500 shares—(amount not stated.) On 
the 31st May, he returns to the Senate a “bill to 
authorize a subscription of stock in the Washing. 
ton ‘Torspike Company,” for 4.500 shares, equal 
to $90,000. On the 3ist May, 1830, he returns a 
bill from the House, making appropriations for 
building light-houses, light-boats, beacons, and 
monuments, placing buoys, and for improving har- 
bors, and directing surveys, amounting to $430 493; 
also an act to authorize a subscription of stock in 
the Louisville and Portland Canal Company, for 
1,000 shares, equal to $100,000. December 
6, 1832, returns to the House “an act for the 
improvement of certain harbors, and __ the 
navigation of certain rivers, containing appropria- 
tions to the amount of $554,869. June 30, 1834, 
retains‘a bill from the Senate “to improve the navi- 
gation of the Wabash river,appropriating $20,000.” 
And as further showing his determination by the 
use of his veto, to resist improvident appropria- 
tions, it may be remarked here, that, on the 6h 
Dec. 1832,he returned to the Senate ‘‘a bill providing 
for the final settlement of the claims of the States for 
interest on advances to the United States made 
during the last war.” And though no amount is 
statedin the bill, it was well understood that its 
passage would involve an expenditure of upwards of 
amillion. Senator Hill estimated at $1,300,000. 
Now it was not so much on account of the amount 
of appropriations in these bil!s for purposes of in- 
ernal improvement, that the country approved of 
the vetoes of them: it was the limitation which was 
aitempted to be placed on a most dangerous power; 
and though it has continued to be exercised; and 
the expenditures under it have been constant in- 
creasing, yetall candid persons will admit, whether 
agreeing with the President in his views of the consti- 
tutional limitation or not,thathis vetoes gave a check 
at least to this class of appropriations. It is notori- 
ous that the party opposed to the then Administration 
had labored hard to divert the funds of the na- 
tion from the payment of the public debt, and ap- 
ply them to purposes of internal improvement. 
Even after the power had been signally rebuked 
in the manner he had mentioned, its friends endea- 
vored to maintain it, by forcing every work with- 
in the limits, admitted by the President for its ex- 
ercise. It was under this influence, and perhaps 
a hope thatthe power would ultimately triumph, 
that the Committee on Manufactures, in the session 
of 1831 and 1832, would not consent to a larger re- 
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duction, Thus: “ihey ask that a portion of the 

common treasure should continue to be applied to 

t works of internal improvements.” ‘‘This por- 

tion,” they think, “should not only be unimpaired, 

pat increased, in consequence of the removal of 
the burden of the public debt. Internal improve- 

ment is, itself, the most effective means of 

providiug for the common defence—the defence 

common, not only to the whole people, our cotem- 

poraries of the present age, bat common to our 

terity of numberless after generations.” It 

mast be obvious to all, who have at all attended to 

the history of our legislation, for the last twenty 

years, that the tariff and internal improvements 
were parts of the same system, and that one could 
not be supported without the othe. Hence the ad- 
yocates of the former were disposed to favor the 

Jattier, by Opposing, as far they dare to do, the re- 
mission of duties. 

This is a brief history of what had been accom- 
plished in the way of reduction of revenue during 
the administration of Jackson, He (Mr. M’K.) 
did not claim for Jackson and his friends the whole 
credit of it. What he insisted on as entirely just to 
them, was, thatif they were held respousible for the 
increase in the amount of expenditures, they should 
receive at leas! some credit for the earnest, repeated, 
and often successful efforts which they made to re- 
lieve the people from unnecessary taxation. Though 
the President did not recommend, in his three next 
annual messages, any fuituer changes in the tariff 
laws, as the effects of the reductious which were 
then in progress upon the revenue, could not be 
distinctly foreseen; yet he earnestly and respectfully 
pressed upon Congress the importance of abstaining 
from all appropriations which were no absolutely 
required for the public interests, and authorized by 
the powers clearly celegated to the United States, 
Thus, in his message of December 3, 1833, he 
said : f 

“We are beginning a new erain our Government. The na- 
tional debt, which has so long been a burden on the Treasury, 
will be finally discharged in the course of the ensuing year 
No more money will alterwards be needed than what may be 
necessary (0 meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
Now ie the proper moment to fix our system of expenditures 
on firm and durable principles, and 1 cannot too strongly urge 
the necessity of a rigid economy, and an inflexible determina- 
tion not toenlarge the income beyond the real necessities of the 
Government, and not to increase the wants of the Government 
by unnecessary and profuse expenditures, Ifa contrary course 
be pursued, it may happen that the revenue of 1534 will fall 
short of the demands upon it; and aiter reducing the tariff, to 
lightens the burdens of the peuple, and providing fora still fur- 
ther reduction, to take effect hereafter, it would be much to be 
deplored, if, at the end of another year, we shall fiad ourselves 


obliged to retrace our steps, and impose additional taxes to meet 
necessary expenditures.’ 

And, in the saine message, he also expressed the 
Opinion that 

“The rule as now fixed by law on the various articles, was 
adopted at the last session ui Congress, as & maiter of compro- 
mise, with unusual uganimity, and uniess it is found to pro- 
duce more than the necessities of the Government call for, 
there would seam to be no reason, al this time, to jusuly a 
change.” ' 

Such were his sentiments—a disposition to re- 
spect the compromise act, unless it was found to 
prodace more thin the wants of the Government, 
and, at the same time, not! to increase ihose wan 
by profuse and unnecessary expenditures, uot, in 
1536, towards the close of bis spendid civil career, 
when, finding that the revenue continued to accu- 
mula'e, in a Manner unexpected to every one, he, 
at the sessivad which comme:iced in December of 
that year, again invited the attention of Congress 
to the subject. Jn his annual message of that year 
he says: 

“Considering the intimate connection of the subject with the 
financial interests of the country, and its great importance, in 
whatever aspect it canbe viewed, I have bestowed upon it the 
most anxious reflection, and feel it to be my duty to state to 
Congress such thoughts as have occurred to me, to aid their de- 
liberations, in treating it in the manner best calculated to con- 
duce to the common goud. 

“Tne experience of other nations admonished us to hasien 
the extinguishment of the public debt, but it will be in vain 
that we have congratulated each other upon the disappearance 
of this evil, if we do not guard against the equally great one of 

romoting the unnecessary accumulation of public revenue. 
Ne politica! maxim is better established than that which tells us 
that an improvident expendivure of money is the parent of pro- 
fligacy, and that no people can hope to perpetuate their liber- 
ties who long acquiesce in a policy which taxes them for ob 
jects not necessa:y to the legitimate and real wants of their Go- 
vernment. Fiattering as is the couditon of our country at the 
present period, because of its unexampled advance in ail the 
steps of social and political improvement, it cannot be disguised 
that there is a lurking danger already apparent in the neglect of 
this warning truth, and that the time has arrived when the re- 

presentatives of the people should be employed in devising 
some more appropriate remedy than now exists, to avert It, 
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Appropriation Bill—Mr. McKay. 

“Under our present revenue system, there is every probabi 
lity that there will continue to be asurplus, beyond the wants of 
the Government; and ithas become our duty to decide whether 
such a result be consistent with the true objects of our Govern 
ment. 

“Should a surplus be permitied to accumulate, beyond the 
appropriations, it must be retained in the Treasury, as it now 
ia, or distributed among the people or the States. 

“To retain it in the Treasury, unemployed in any way, is im- 
practicable. It 1s, besi‘es, against the genius of our free insti- 
tions to Jock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. ‘To take 
from the people the right of bearing arma, and put their wea- 
pons of defence in the hands of a standing army, would be 
scarcely more dangerous (o their liberties, than to permit the 
Government to accumulate immense amounts of treasure, be- 
yond the supplies necessary (to ita Jegitimate wants. Such a 
treasure would doubtless be employed, al soune time, as it has 
been in other countries, when Opportunity tem ple ambition. 

“To collect it merely for distribunon to the States, would 
seem to be highly impolite, if not as dangerous as the prepo- 
sition te retain it in the Treasury, The shortest reflecuion must 
satisfy every one, that to require the people to pay taxes 
to the Government merely that they may be paid back again, 
is sporting with the subsiantial interests of the country, and 
no system which produces euch a result can be expected to 
receive the public countenance. Nothing could be gained by 
it, even if each individual, whe contributed a portion of the tax, 
could receive back promptly the same portion, Butit is ap 
parent that no system of the kind can ever be enforced, which 
will not absorb a considerable portion of the money to be distri- 
buted in salaries and commissions to the agents employed in the 
process, and in the various losses and depreciations which arise 
from other causes; and the practical efleciof suchan attempt 
must ever be to burden the people with taxes, not for purposes 
beneficial to them, but to swell the profits of depoeie banks, 
and supporta band of useless public officers 


“The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties 
which have been menuoned, is, to collect only revenue enough 
to meet the wantsof the Government, and let the people keey 
the balance of their property in their own hands, to be used for 
their own profit. Each State will then support its own Go 
vernment, andconiribute its due share towards the supportot 
the Genera! Gov ent. There would be no surplus ly cramp 
and lessen the resources of individual wealth and enterprise, 
and the banks would be left t) their ordinary means.” 


And a bill was brought into the Senate by its 
Committee of Finance, proposing a further reduc- 
tiin on about three millions; and it actually 
passed that body by nearly a party vote, the 
friends of the Administration voting for it, and its 
opponents aganst it. Thus much as to that por- 
tion of our revenue receivable from customs. He 
might proceed ‘farther, and allude to the resolu- 
tions moved by himself in the House, in the ses- 
sion of 1835 and °36; to the bill reported by Mr. 
Cambreleng, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, an! to which the gentleman from Ohio, 
{[Mr. Corwin,] inforced us he was opposed, in the 
session of 1836 and 37, both proposing a reduc- 
tionand both movements generally supperted by the 
friends of the Admin stration; but he deemed it un- 
necessary. It may be safely affirmed that the Pre- 
sident, andat least a majority of his friends in Con- 
gress, were in favor of bringing down that part of 
our revenue to the wants of the Government, eco- 
nowically administered, 

As io Mr. Van Buren, there has been no occa- 
sion, since his election to the Presidency, that 
mace it necessary vr proper, in his commun.ca- 
tions to Congress, to recommend any reduction of 
the revenue from this source. The great revul- 
sion that oceurred in 1837, caused a great falling 
off in the receipts from the customs; so that in that 
‘year they amounied to $11,169,290; and in 1838, 
$16 158,800 36—somewhat more than in 1837. 

Now inresp-cet to the public lands. There have 
been no material changes made in the laws rega- 
lating them since 1829, the mintmum price of 
$1 25 per acre, ihen fixed, noi be.ng altered; and 
notwithstand.ng ths, the receipts from this source 
have been unusualiy large. It appears from the 
tabies in one of the docaments, that the whole 
amount received from 1789 to 1839, was $106,- 
021,938 Li, of which $75,075,404 97 was receiv- 
ed from 1829 to 1839. This fact, showing the most 
extraordinary increase, Should teach us caution in 
judging public evenis, or in expressing praise or 
censure on any of the measures of an Administra- 
tion. Noone hal expected so large an increase. 
He had already shown that Mr. M’Lane, in 1832, 
did not estimate the receipts from this source high- 
er than $3,000,000. Mr. Caihoun, in his patro- 
nage report, as late as 1835, estimated them at 
$3,500,000 only. Various causes, however, con- 
tributed to produce this increase. The extioguish- 
ment of the Indian titles to extensive tracts of va- 

\nable land in several of the Siates and Terr‘to- 
ries—the great number of foreigners, who have 
within the last few years emigrated to this country 
and settled in the West, and the spirit of specula- 
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tem, seized hold of the public domain, as a subject 
upon which to operate, and thus a greater quantity 
ot it was was sold than was required for settle- 
ment. As sven as this latter operation became a 
parent—that the lands were passing into the 

of speculators in exchange for bank eredits——the 
President took decided steps to arrest it. All . will 
recollect the celebrated specie circular and the re 
commendation in his annual message in 1836, to 
confine the sales of the public lands to actual set 
tlers. It is known that a bill did pass the Se 
nate by a party vote, the friends of the Adminis 
tration voting for it, providing for the latier object. 

With regard to the former measure, he would 
no! now discuss either its legality or policy, both of 
which have been so much questioned. He thought 
that he might safely assert, that the immediate ef 
fect of it was to check the sales—to prevent # fure 
ther exchange of the rieh and valuable lands of the 
Government, in the Southand West, for depreciated, 
and perhaps worthless bank paper, and that it has 
tened the crisis in the monetary affairs of the coun- 
try which soon after occurred; and that it also di- 
minished the intensity of that crisis, by preventing 
the further extension of bank paper, which would 
otherwise have taker place. His regret was that 
it had not been issued earlier, for if ithad been, a 
good deal of the pressure that was afterwards felt 
would have been avoided. It may also be ob- 
served here, that a considerable proportion, per- 
haps one-half, of the receipts from the sales of the 
public lands from 1830 to 1839, were from that 
part of them that had been acquired from the 
Indians within that period; so that in the years 
1835, ’6, and ’7, when the sales were so heavy, the 
Government was only getting back the moneys 
that it had previously laid out in the purehase of 
the very lands it had thus sold. 

Mr. McK. then insisted that these various acts, the 
history of which he had endeavored to trace, hav- 
ing failed to prevent an accumulation of a surplus 
ia the Treasury, the existence of that surplc” 
was one cause of the increase in the expenditure 
If the mouey was collected, it must be spent. . 
would be ruinous to the best interests of the coun 
try to hoard its public revenues. A distinguished 
Senator has said: ; 

‘Experience has abundantly proved, that so long as there ls 
a large surplus in the Treasury, the interests in favor of tts ex- 
penditure will ever be stronger than that opposed to it; and 
that vo prudential considerations, arieing from the necessity of 
accumuleudag funds to meet future wants, or the hazard of en- 
larciug Executive patronage, or the danger of corrupting the 
political and public morais of the country, by useless and pro- 
fuse expenditure, orany other whatever, are safficient to reelet 
the temptation. If one unworthy object of appropriation is 
defeate4, anotner, with no greater claims on the pablic bounty 
or justice, will ever stand ready to urge its clainis, till the friga) 
an patriotic are wearted out with useless and incessant efforts 
to guard the Treasury.” 

If more money was collected than the proper 
wants of the Goveroment required, he must repeat, 
what he had already said, that those who opposed 
the adoption of measures to prevent a surplus, 
were clearly responsible to the country. The Pre- 
sident, who recommended, and the members of 
Congress who voted for, the several acts reducing 
reducing revenue, ate certain'y enutled to the cre- 
dit of diminishing the expenditures, for it must be 
apparent to all, that, had the act of 1828 remained 
in force, without any alteration of its provisions, 
the receipts under it would have been much 
larger, and the expenditures would probably have 
ranged from forty to sixty millions annually. 

Such, he believed, wonld have been the state of 
things, had not a check been put to what has been 
called the American system. In saying this much 
in defence of the party with which he usually acted, 
he did not wish to be understood as making any 
imputations at all upon the conduct or motivés of 
those who had taken an opposite course. He was 
aware of the difficulties of the period through 
which we had passed, and would therefore be ex- 
ceedingly circumspect in censuring any one for 
the part he had acted init. He betieved that there 
were many persons who looked upon the act of 24 
March, 1833, as a compromise of the great con- 
troversy respecting the tariff, which had so long 
agitated the country, and who would not, for that 
reason alone, support any proposition that might, 

in its tendency, if adopted, disturb the principles 
upon which that act wasframed, After all, how 
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ever, that had been done—after the people had 
been relieved from a large amount of taxation in 
the manner he had explained—there was still a 
large amount in the Treasury, and he would pro- 
ceed to inquire how it had been disposed of, and to 
what purposes applied? It will be recollected that 
the Constitution expressly provides that no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury except by ap- 
propriations made by law. He had already shown 
that Congress alone can originate bills for raising 
or reducing revenue; so it equally belongs to that 
body to direct its expenditure afier it has been re- 
ceived into the Treasury. Betore he would pro- 
ceed to examine into the purposes to which the mo- 
neys have been applied, he would make afew re 
marks upon one or two points that are properly 
connected with this part of the subject. 

The first relates to the cost of collection, that is, 
the expense incurred by the Government, in taking 
the money from the pockets of the people and 
placing it in the common Treasury. I: has been 
said that the cost has been unusually great during 
the present Administration, and that of Genera! 
Jackson. In document No. 192, there is a table 
showing the rates per cent. calculated upon the 
basis of the amount of receipts into the Treasury, 
and also upon the value of imports. {[t will be 
geen that the rates of cost, calculated upon the lat- 
ter basis, are not larger than the rates in previous 
years. In respect to the former, it is obvious that 
there is a large increase. 

Without pretending to justify this increase, vari- 
ous causes can be assigned to account for it. Ist. 
The large augmentation in the quantity of articles of 
merchandise imported into the country, which ren- 
dered necessary the employment of additional offi- 
cers for the prompt and faithful discharge of that 
branch of the public business. 2d. The building 
and equipping revenue cutters to supply the places 
o! others, placed under the direction of the Navy 
and War Departments, to aid in suppressing the 
Indian distarbances in Florida, the construction 
and maintenance of revenue cutters being a charge 
on the accruing revenue. 3d. The disturbances on 
the Canada frontier during the last two years have 
also increased the custom-house expenses on that 
extended froniier. Besides this, the whole recent 
expense of making sets of weights and measures 
for each State, as well as each custom-house, is 
charged to the collection of the revenue. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURT. 
In Senate, Tuesday, May 27, 1840. 

BANKRUPT BILL—INCLUSION OF CORPORATIONS, 
Mr. BENTON addressed the Cuais, and said, 
that the question now before the Senate was styled, 
in the convention of 1787, an extensive and a de- 
lieate question; and so, in fact, it is. It is the 
great question of debtor and creditor; a relation 
which pervades every ramification ol society, and 
which, in all ages, and in all countries, has given 
the greatest labor to the legislative and judicial de- 
partments of the Government, and has ofien been 
productive of popular commotions, convulsions, 
bloodshed, and even civil wars. It is a great ques- 
tion, and a question of two sides, and of two par- 
ties, and one which cannot either just'y or safely 
be treated in reference to one side or to one party 
only, be that side or that party which it may. The 
lawgiver must look at both sides, and must act 
justiy and impartially in relation toeach. It will 
not do to legislate tor the creditor, without regard 
to the debtor; it will not do to legislate for the 
debtor, without regard to the creditor. Each has 
his rights, and these rights must be respected. No 
man becomes the debtor of another, except by get- 
ting from him his money or his property, his labor 
or his service, or enabling some other person to get 
these things, by the loan of his name and the inte1- 
vention of his credit. He gets this money or pro- 
perty, labor or service, or enables another to get 
them, by promising to pay for them; and this pro- 
mise, thus founded on a valuable consideration, 
becomes a sacred engagement, which the moral 
sense of the world has invested with a character of 
inviolable sanctity. The borrower is bound to re- 
juin; the purchaser is bound to pay; the depositary 
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is bound to restore; the security is bound to see bis 
engagement fulfilled: and, while the performance 
of these obligations continues to be possible, the 
legislative power cannot interpose ‘to set them 
aside. Bat, in the vicissitudes of human af- 
fairs—in the casualties of human arrangements— 
in the uncertainty of all human ca culations, a 
compliance with these obligations often becomes 
impossible; and when that impossibility becomes 
manifest, the arm of the law interposes, not to vio- 
late an engagement, for that violation has already 
taken place; but to ascertain legally the fact—to 
bring the parties together upon the principle of a 
compromise—and to adjast the relations between 
them in view of this unexpected state of things, 
and upon the basis of an impossible compliance 
with the original contract. Release from further 
liability for a debt under such circumstances, and 
after a surrender of the debtor’s effects has been 
granted by law, or obtained by compromise, or ex- 
torted by force, under al forms of Government, 
and in all agesanij countries. But, in all these 1e- 
leases, where the voice of the law is heard at all, 
the voice of the creditor is also heard; ‘and he still 
has a part to act—an esseatial and material part— 
in the conduct of proceedings which may end in 
the deprivation or extinction of his rights. He has 
aright to examine the conduct of his debtor—to 
trace his dealings and his mode of life—to ascer- 
tain whether his conduct has been innocent or 
fraudulent—whether his inabitity is the result of 
misfertune or misconduct—whether he is a proper 
subject for the favor, or for the rebuke of the law; 
and, above all, he has the power (by having the 
right to institute the bankrupt proceedings) to inter- 
fere before it is too Jate—to interfere while there 1s 
something to be saved—and to snatch something 
from the wreck of the debtor’s estate before the 
work of fraud or destruction shall be complete. 
All these rights he has, wherever the law in- 
terferes to abrogate his contract; and, more 
than all these, he has the right to consent 
to the final result, by having. the right to 
commence the proceedings which lead to it. 
All these rights belong to the creditor in every 
country, and in every case, where daw, and not 
force, dissolves the connection between debtor and 
creditor. Thus there are, in the very nature of the 
bankrupt question, two sides, and two parties to it— 
two sides at the creation of the debt, and two at its 
abolition—and, as one or the other of these sides 
has been more or less favored by politicians and 
lawgivers, so has the abolition, or enforcement of 
debts, frequently given form and character to the 
political parties which have figured in all free 
countries, and which must continue to be found in 
all countries where freedom shall continue to exist. 
Relief to the debtors, or assistance to the creditors, 
has often been the touchstone, and the basis, of po- 
litical parties in the great Republics of antquity; 
and numerous have been the elections which have 
been carried, or lost—numerous the civil commo- 
tions which have been excited, or quelled—by pro- 
positions to abolish the obligation, or to enforce the 
collection, of existing debts. Political parties have 
been characterized, and have been held up to ap- 
plause, or censure, in consequence of their conduct 
in relation to these propositions; and, without going 
back to ancient times, or abroad to foreign coun- 
tries, to find examples of these party movements, 
familiar to the reading of every Senator, itis suffi- 
cient for the present oceasion, and is pertinent to 
the present proceeding, and may be profitable to 
the issue of the present question, to remind the Se- 
nate and the coun'ry that the birth ard origin of 
ithe two great political parties which, ander what- 
soever names, have existed so long, and mast 
always exist in our country while its freedom las's 
—the Federal and the Democratic—has been re- 
ferred by one whose authority will not be disputed 
on the other side—by Chief Justice Marshal!l—to 
their respective conduct in relation to this pre- 
cise question of debtor and creditor. That emi- 
nent man, in the most responsible of all his works 
—the Life of Washington—so refers the origin of 
these parties. In the fifth volume of that work, 
at page 85, he traces the rise and formation of the 
Federal and Democratic parties among us, making 
their respective characters to turn upon the con- 
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duct of each in relation to the sanctity of contracts 
and the emissions of paper money. In this por. 
trait of parties, he has given to the Federalisis the 
honor of guarding the sanclity of contracis, ang 
preserving a solid carrency: to the Democracy js 
assigned the less creditable part of relaxing cop. 
tracts, and emitting paper money. This is a point 
too essential to the historian himself—to the cha. 
racier of the two parties—and to their present ac. 
tual positions in relation to the bills now before the 
Senate, involving as they do the exact questions re. 
ferred to by the historian; it is a point too essen. 
tial to all these parties, to be passed over with a re. 
ference and a paraphrase. It is too material to be 
mentioned without being cited. It is a case jg 
which the historian should have the benefit of his 
own words. I owe it to him, and to the occasion 
to read the paragraph entire; and here it is: 


“The discontents and uneasiness, arising in a great measure 
from the embarrassments in which a considerable number of 
individuals were involved, continued to become moye ex 
tensive. At lengih, two great parties were formed in ever 
State, which were distinctly marked, and which pursued dis. 
tinct objects, with systematic arrangement. 

“The one struggled with unabated zeal for the exact obsery 
ance of public and private engagements. By those belonging 
to it, the faith of a nation or ofa private man was deemed a sq 
cred pledge, the vivlation of which was equally forbidden by 
the principles of moral justice, and of sound policy. The dis. 
tresses of individuals were, they thought, to be alleviated only 
by industry and frugality, not by a relaxation of the laws, or 
by a sacrifice of therights of others. According to the stern 
principles laid down for their government, the imprudent and 
idle would not be protected by the Legislature from the conge. 
quences of their indiscretion; but should be restrained from in 
volving themselves in difficulties, by the conviction that a rigid 
compliance with contracts would be enforced. They were con 
sequently the uniform friends of aregular administration of 
justice, and of a vigorous course of taxation, which wouldena. 
ble the State tocomply with its engagements. Bya natural as 
sociation of ideas, they were also, with very few exceptions 
in favor of enlarging the powers of the Federal Government, 
and of enabling it to protect the dignity and character of the 
nation abroad, and its interests at home. The other party 
marked out for itself a more indulgent course, Viewing with 
extreme tenderness, the case of the debtor, their efforts were 
unceasingly directed to his relief. To exact a faithful com- 
jliance with contracts, was, in their opinion, a measure too 
narsh to be insisted on, and was one which the people would 
not bear. They were uniformly in favor of relaxing the ad 
ministration of justice, of affording facilities for the payments 
of debts. or of suspending their collection, and of remitting 
taxes. The same course of opinion led them to resist every at 
tempt to transfer from their own hands, into those of Congress, 
powers by which others were deemed essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Union. In many of the States, the party last men. 
tioned constituted a decided major ty of the people; and in all 
of them it was very powerful. The emission of paper money, 
the ilelay of legal proceedings, and the suspension of the col. 
lection of taxes, were the fruits of their rule, wherever they 
were completely dominant. Even where they failed in carry- 
ing their measures, their strength was such as to encourage the 
hope of succeeding in a future attempt; and annual elections 
held forth to them the prospect of speedily repairing the loss of 
a favorite question. 

“Throughout the Union,the contest between these parties was 
periodically revived; and the public mind was perpetually agi- 
tated with hopes and fears on subjects which essentially affect- 
ed the fortunes of a considerable portion of the society.” 


Ido not read this paragraph, (said Mr. B.) for 
the purpose of objecting to the character attributed 
to the Democratic party. I do not mean to defend 
them from whatis here said. I am one of those 
whe believe that every man, and every party, 
writes his own, and its own character—that they 
write it in their actions—and that it is in vain to 
impute, or to ascribe, characters which actions do 
not justify. It is not to defend the Democracy that 
I read this paragraph; in fact it is not for them that 
I read itatall. I read it for the gentlemen of the 
Federal party—for the purpose of holding up to 
those gentlemen a mirror which reflects for them 
an elevated character—for the purpose of exhort- 
ing them to act up to that high character, and not 
to exchange it for the inferior one imputed to the 
Democracy. 

I new proceed, Mr. President, to examine the 
question before the Senate, and to apply to it the 
principles which, in my opinion, should govern a 
system of bankrupt laws. 

Three members of the Jadiciary Committee 
have reported one bill; two members. have reported 
another; and these two bills emanate from the two 
political parties which, under whatsoever names, 
have existed in this country for fifty years. One 
of these biils proposes relief to existing debtors, 
and no more. It proposes to legislate for volun- 
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tary bankrupts alene, and for those debts alone 
which now erist; for the bill is limited to two years? 
duration, and cannot he expected to find many 
new cases toyact upon in that short time, and in 
the present stagnation of business and paralysis 
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“rcredit. It is, then, a partial and temporary act, 
retrospective, not prospective in its operation, and 
solely directed to the relief of debtors, without 
looking 10 the security otf creditors. It is a one 
sided bill, for the abolition of debts—existing 
gebis—at the will of the debtor, and no more. 

The other is a general bill, looking to the rights 
of creditors as well as to the relief of debtors— 
intended for the future as well as the present and 
the past—applicable to corporations as well as to 

ersons—embracing the compulsory as well as the 
voluntary feature—and making provisions for 
those who are not, as well as those who arc, 
technically merchants and traders. 

These are the twe bills, and certainly no two 
things of the same name could be more dissimilar 
in their import and character. One is a system, 
the other a special act. One proposes a general 
rule for the regulation of all contracts—the other 
proposes an absolution of the existing debts. Both 
are styled systems in their enacting clause; but one 
only presents asystem. The other proposes noth- 
ing but a relief law. 

The majority of the committee has reported 
one; a minority has reported the other; and the 
question is, not which shall we pass (for we have 
not yet arrived at the question of passing) but which 
shall be preferred for consideration? which of the 
two we shall take up, discuss, consider, amend, 
perfect, and ripen, if we can, into a law? This is 
the question; and, in its decision, I have no hesi- 
tation. I prefer the general to the special bill: I 
prefer the bill of the minority; not that I agree to 
it as reported (for there is much in it to which I 
object;) but because it is general, not special—a 
system, and not a temporary, one sided law— 
because it is a bankrupt law, and not an insolvent 
law. It contains the leading features which a 
uniform law on the subject of bankruptcies ought 
to contain; and is susceptible of the amendments 
which may render it acceptable. 

This being my preference between the bills, I 
will proceed to state the reasons why I object to 
the one, and advocate the other. 

I object to the bill of the majority because it is 
unconstitutional—because it is a bill wholly un- 
warranted by the clause in the Constitution which 
authorizes Congress to pass uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies. The first idea of such 
laws are, that they are to be prospective—that they 
are to look forward—that they are to operate upon 
future cases—and to furnish a rule of action for 
creditors and debtors to govern themselves by in 
time tocome. Admitting thatthe law may take 
in existing cases, yet to limit it to such cases, as 
this bill of the majority virtually does, is to reduce 
it to the character of a mere insolvent law. It is 
te take in all existing cases, and it is only to con- 
tinne in force two years. This may be time 
enough for exisiing debtors to avail themselves of 
its provisions; but it can have little or no operation 
on future cases: itean furnish no rule of action 
fur the future government of the community; and 
the very nature and object of law, and especially 
of a system of law, and, above all, of a system to 
govern contracts, should be prospective in its ope- 
ration; it should relate to the future, and should be 
known to the community, that they should he able 
to govern themselves by it. I do not object to the 
inclusion of present cases, but to the exclusion of 
future ones: I object to an act which is both tem- 
porary and retrospective—which excludes the fu- 
ture, and embraces only one side of the past. Such 
an act could not have come within the comtempla- 
tion of the Constitution; and, if adopted, must set 
the example of a succession of these acts for the 
abolition’ of debts as ofien as the debtors become 
sufficiently numerous to make their power be felt. 

I object to the act because it has no feature of a 
bankrupt law init, and because I deny our con- 
stitutional power to pass an act, under the name 
of a bankrupt system, which has no feature of a 
bankrupt law in it—nothmg which discriminates 
those laws from common insolvent, or relief laws. 
Without at ail limiting the power of Congress to 
the adoption of the English statutes on this sub- 
ject—without limiting ourselves to the adoption of 
something which may be fowd in the English le- 
gislation; without at all limiting our power to this 
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narrow basis, [ must still insist that there are cer- 
tain essential characieristies of a bankropt law, 
known to the world, and contemplated by our 
Constitation, and which itis notinithe power of 
Congress to disregard. The most prominent of 
these features is the right of the creditor to save 
something, out of the estate of the debtor, before 
it is too late—his right to interfere, and stop waste 
or fraud, before it is too late. In every system of 
bankruptcy ever known, the creditor is an actor; he 
begins, or contnues the proceeding; and he com- 
mences it at the time when his interest requires 
him to do so—when he sees fraud or waste going on; 
and by thus arresting the career of his debtor, and 
divesting him of his estate, he impliedly gives his 
consent to the final discharge in consideration of 
getting possession of all that the debtor owns. This 
fs a feature in all bankrupt laws: itis an eqnita- 
ble provision; it is a fundamental principle; nor 
can I conceive of a law without it. 1 cannot con- 
ceive of a bankrupt law which does not embrace 
this feature; and the bill of the majority does not 
embrace it. Under this bill the creditor may see 
waste and fraud gsing on—he may see his debtor 
eonsuming, hiding,or alienating his estate—and. yet, 
under this bill, he could do nothing to arrest such 
conduct. It isin vain to say that he may go to the 
State laws: the bankrupt sysiem must be complete 
in itself, and must not look to the State laws for 
the one half of its operation. IT object to a bank- 
rupt act as unconstitutional, which leaves the remedy 
exclusively to the will of the debtor; and that is 
precisely what this bill proposes to do, 

Sir, this is one of the most delicate powers which 
Congress can exercise, and one which it should be 
most careiul not to transcend or mistake. It is an 
intervention between debtor and creditor. It goes, 
not nserely to the alteration, but to the annihila- 
tion of contracts. Tne Cunstitaton has forbid the 
States to dv any thing to impair the obligation of 
contracis. It has granted Congress the power to 
make bankrupt laws; and these laws go to the ex- 
tinction of the contract. But how? Not by pass- 
ing acts, frometime to time, for the abolition of 
debts at the will of the debtor, but by making the 
discharge of the debt the joint act of the creditor 
and debtor; the creditor instituting the proceeding, 
or being ruled into it by a majority in interest, and 
thereby assenting to it. I grant that the power of 
Congress is full over the subject of bankruptcies, 
but I deny that this pewer can be fairly exercised 
in the enactment of a temporary, one-sided, exclu- 
sively retrospective bill for the abolition of debts at 
the will of the debtor. I deny that it can be fairly 
exercised in the abolition of existing debis, under 
the mock name of a system of bankrnpicy. It is 
a delicate power, denied to the States, granted to 
Congress, and which Congress must exercise ac- 
cerding to the intent of the grant, and not wantonly 
aceording to the will and pleasure of a majority for 
the time being. 

Objecting to the bill, as [ do, upon constitutional 
grounds, | should still oppose it, even if our con- 
stitutional power to pass it was clear and undoubt- 
ed. I object to the bill for’its principle, and for its 
details, and for its effect upen the present age, and 
upon posterity. The principle of the bill is, that 
every person owing debts may, at his own will, 
and by going through a process which he himself 
commences, be absolved from all liability for his 
debts. This is the principle; and the details are 
such as to deprive the creditor of all effective 
agency in the conduct of a proceeding which is 
commenced without his consent. The present ef- 
fect, as gentlemen say, is to release 500,000 debtors 
from futare obligation to pay their debts; of course 
to deprive an equal number of rights and means on 
which they relied. Tis future effect must be to se 
an example for the repetition of such laws as often 
as the debtor class becomes numerous and pewer- 

ful; and to teach the rising generation a facile way 
to get rid of their obligations, after squandering the 
muney and property which they had obtained upon 
the faith of paying for it. Nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more objectionable than the principle of 
the bill. 

The details of the bill aggravate its principle, 
and go to deprive, the creditor of all real or effec- 
live check over a proceeding which is commenced 
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without his consent, and which may end in the an- 
nihilation of his rights. The details are these: any 

person|whatsvever, owing debts, not less in amouat 
than the sum of dollars, may go into the 

district court of the United States for the district in 

which he then resides, or into the superior court of 
the Territory in which he then resides, or in the 

superior court for the District of Columbia, if he 

then resides in this District, and file a declaration 

on oath, or affirmation, averring himself to be una- 

ble to pay his debts, and upon this declaration the 

court shall decree him to be abankrupt. (See. 1.) 

The court is to be always open for the reception of 
these declarations, and the proceedings upon them 

are to be speedy and summary. (See. 6.) No re- 

cord at large is to be kept, but only papers filed, 

and memorandums kept by the clerk. (See. 13. The 

property of the bankrupt is legally divested out of 
him, and vested in assignees, by a decree of the 

court, to which the creditor is not a party, and he 

becomes entitled to a full discharge on the surren- 

der of his property, (Sec. 3 and 4,) but the certifi- 
cate and discharge shall not be granted until —— 
days after the decree of bankrup‘cy, nor until after 

twenty days’ notice in some newspaper, designated 

by the court, for the creditor to come in and con- 
test the right to the discharge. (Sec 4.) On ap- 
pearing, the creditor may prevent the discharge, 
by proving that the debtor has made alienations of 
his property or preferences, or payments among his 
creditors, in contemplation of taking the benefit of 
this act; (Sec. 2;) or has been guilty of fraud, or wil- 
ful concealment of his property, or has wilfully 
disobeyed the orders of the court, or has lost at 
gaming or betting, within ome year before the 
decree of bankruptcy, at any one or more times, 
the sum of dollars. By proving any one 
of these things, (on a part of which the debtor may 
be interrogated under the direction of the court) 
the discharge may be prevented. The final dis- 
charge of the debt may be prevented; but the de- 
cree of bankruptcy is not reversed. It is not set 
aside. It stands; and the creditor’s rights in rela- 
tion te his debtor, and his property, are entirely 
changed. All his remedies and proceedings against 
him—all his suits depending against him, and not 
ripened into judgments—all his measures for se- 
curing himself, are suddenly arrested. The con- 
nection between himself and his debtor is dissolved. 
He has to arrange with a new party—assignees— 
to prove his debt for them to settle it, and to take 
his chance for a pro rata distribution with other 
creditors out of the surrendered effects—(Sec. 5.) 
If he does not do this—if he does aotcome in and 
prove his debts, (and it will be shown that he will 
have but little chance to do so,) he loses all right 
to any part of the bankrupt’s estate, for the whole 
is to go to those who appear and prove their debts 
—(Secs. 3 and 5.) 

These are the details; and now let us examine 
them, and see their practical operation and bear- 
ing, and ascertain how far they open the door toa 
general and rapid abolition of debts, and how far 
they go to give, or to deny to the creditor, any 
rights or powers in instituting or conducting a pro- 
ceeding which may end in converting all the notes 
and bonds in his possession into so much waste 
paper. 

1. The debtor chooses his time for instituting the 
proceedings and making the surrender of his pro- 
perty; and what time will he choose? Upon all 
the principles of human action, what time will he 
choose? He will certainly choose the time which 
will suit himself; and that will be after hope is ex- 
tinguished, and after his property is exhausted. 
He will surrender his property when the surrender 
will be of no avail to his creditor. And here lies 
the great distinction between this act, which is 
nothing but an insolvent law, and a real bankrupt 
law, which always gives the creditor the right to 
choose the time for instituting proceedings and di- 
vesting the property. The creditor would choose 
the time when there was something to be saved; 
the debtor, when there was little or nothing. What 
wi'l the creditors receive in the distribution of an 
estate so surrendered? Under the best circumstan- 
ces, and where the creditor chooses his time, the 
expenses ofien swallow up the principa! part of the 
surrendered effects, The assignee’s expenses, and 
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the court expenses, swallow up the principal part. 
So true is this, that it is proverbial; aad when, in 
the discussion of the bankrupt bill in this cham- 
Der, a dozen years ago, Mr. Randolph compared a 
bankrupt’s estate in the hands of assignees, to a 
Jump of batser in a dog’s mouth, the comparison, 
strong as it was, was considered to have as much 
of truth as sarcasm in it. Such being the case 
where the creditor chose the time when the sur- 
sender of effects should take place, what would it 
be when the debtor is to choose the time? 

2. The place of instituting the proceedings 
gives another great advantage to the debior. He 
chooss his place. He chooses out of the twenty- 
six States, the three Territories, and the District of 
Columbia. He has this choice; for the proceedings 
are 10 be had atthe place where the debtor resides 
at the time of instituting them. He files his peti- 
itjon in the court of the district in which he resides 
at the time; and this gives the debtor great advan- 
tages over the creditor. The abrogation of the 
debt may take place far removed from the place 
where it was contracted, and far from the residence 
of the creditor. Persons meaning to take the bene- 
fit of the act, ifso disposed, can go and establish a 
residence where they please, and proceed almost 
unmolested by their creditors. lowa, Wiskonsin, 
Florida, Arkansas,Missouri, may become the places 
for trying cases, which originated in the Atlan- 
tic States. Creditors may be called such vast dis- 
tances from home that they may choose to give up 
their claim, rather than pursue it at sucha sacrifice 
of time and money. 

3. The notice for bringing in the creditor is most 
inadequate and uncertain. It is not unui after the 
debtor is decreed to be a bankrupt that the creditor 
is intended to know any thing of the proceeding. 
Up to that point it is expressly, and on purpose, an 
er parte proceeding. It is only after the decree 
zuathe is intended to have notice; and he is then 
permitted to come in merely to contest the right to 
ihe final discharge. Then his right to know what 
jis going on, and to become party to the final pro- 
ceedings, accrues; aud his chance for notice is a 
publication of twenty days in some newspaper <e- 
signated by the court. This is the only chance 
which the creditor is to have, to find out what is 
going on; it may be at the distance of five hun- 
dred or a thousand milesfrom him; and, not merely 
to find it out, but to repair to the scene, and make 
bead against the discharge. This is a most inade- 
quate provision for notice. Creditors in full life, 
health, and activity, ready and abie to attend to 
their affairs, would find itdifficull to avail themselves 
of so shorta notice; but whatis to become of widows, 
orphans, absentees, the sick, and that long list 
ol persons who may find it out of their power to 
aitend? What is to become of those who do not take 
the paper which contain the notice, or who 
were prevenied from receiving it, by a fai!- 
ure in the mail? To all these there is no 
notice at all. The twenty days roll on; they 
ean do nothing; and, in the short space of two- 
1uirds of a moon, their money is gone. 

4. The courts for the trial of these cases are to be 
always open, and the proceedings are to be sum- 
mary and expeditious. The usual legal forms are 
to be dispensed with; brevity and rapidity are to 
mark the steps of the judge. The disirict courts 
are to be converted into pie poudre tribunals— 
where decisions are to be made as fast as dust can 
be shaken from the foot; and this without being 
recorded at large, though the proceedings are to be 
matter of record. Such is the haste, the informality, 
athe want of time for deliberation, which is to 
attend proceedings by which the fearful process 
of abolishing debts, at the will of the debtor, may 
be hurried on. 

5. Two years is the time allowed for the act to 
ron. It isto be an act for two years, and no 
more. I do not object to the shoriness of time 
because it may not be sufficient for the purpose it 
proposes, namely, for an abolition of debts at the 
willof the debtor; but I point out this short dura- 
tion of the act, as an evidence of ils chatacier—as 
a circumstance which shows it to be no sysiem— 
which identifies it as a temporary, one sided, relief 
law, fer the benefit of existing debtors. 

6. After all, the bill is not to be applicable to al! 











debtors—the relief is not to be for al! persons ow- 
ing debts. There is to bea line «f division be- 
tween the debtors—a horizonta! line; those above 
the line are to have reliel—those below it are de- 
nied it. This results from the amount which the 
debtor must owe in order to entitle himself to the 
benefit of its provisions. The bill provices for an 
amount, but leaves the sum in blank. Will the 
reporter of the bill, said Mr. B. (addressing him- 
self to Mr. Cravron of Delaware.) name the 
amount which it is pruposed to insert? 

[Mr. Crayton said he had not been instructed 
to move a particular sam, but $500 had been men- 
tioned in the committee. | 

Mr. B. continued: Five handred dollars. That 
was the sum mentioned in the committee, and no 
other sum is mentioned here. Five hundred dol- 
lars must be considered, then, as the amount ne- 


of the act. Now, this is arbitrary and unequal: it 
cuts off the small dealers—the persons of little pro- 
perty—the laborers; 1! cats them off from the bene- 
fit of the act, and operates as an encouragement 
to people to go largely in debt, as the large debtors 
are to be relieved, and the small ones not. It 
makes the act exclusive for large dealers, and this 
contrary to the principle of equality which is pro- 
fessed in the bill, and without any foundation in 
reason and justice. The weight of debt is rela- 
live, not absolute. J: depends upon the amount of 
the debtor's property, and not upon the amount of 
the debt. To one man, a debi of one hundred dol- 


| lars is as mach as a hundred theacrand, or 2 mil- 


lion, is to another. ‘To ene man, five hundred dol- 
lars is as much as five hundred thousand is to an- 
other; and, beyond question, the most numerons 
class of debtors in the United States are those who 
owe less than the minimum proposed in this bill. 
Bat \hese small debtors, numerous as they are, 
are disregarded and overlvoked by the bill. They 
are to work out their debis in sorrow and in mi- 
sery, carrying their endless load to the grave; while 


| the dashers—the large debiors—clear out theirs by 


a declaration and a surrender. 

Such are the details—a few of them—and evi- 
dently all contrived for the benefit of the debtor, 
and effeetually calculated to insure his discharge. 
In nivety-nine cases out of a hundred the discharge 
will follow the petition as certainly, ant almost as 
rpidly, as the bolt follows the flash, and will ex- 
hibi', perhaps, the largest abolition of debts which 
has ever been seen al any one time under a Govern- 
ment of law and order. The gentlemen who con- 
duct the bill, and advocate its passage, present an 
imposing view of the number of debtors to be re- 
lieved by it, and the amount of their liabiliiies. 


| They say, and that truly, that there has been no 


bankrupt law in our country for foriy years. 
They say further that the number of persons now 
petiioning amount to 200,000, and they compute 


| $00,009 more to be awaiting the passage of the bill, 


who have not petitioned. Without vouching for 
the correctness of these numbers, I still undertake 


| to say that the bill contemplates the largest and 


most fearful abolition of debts that has ever been 
seen ina couatry of law and order. 

If the creditor chances to hear of what ir going 
on, and is fortunate enough to arrive at the court 
before the twenty days are out, what is he then to 
do to prevent the discharge of his debtor? He is 
to prove acts done in contemplation of taking the 
benefit of this law; he is jimited to those acts; and 
is, consequently, cut off from all previous exami- 
nation into his debtor’s conduct. Now the act is 
retrospective: it is to operats upon all existing 
deb's, no matier when contracted. The debts 
may be five, ten, twenty, (or, as gentlemen argue, ) 
even forty years old; the party may have fraudu- 
lently conveyed away, or gambled eff, or wasted, 
his estate in all that time; but no examination is lo 
be had into it. Acts done in contemplation of ap- 
plying for relief under this law, are ail that can be 
examined; consequenily the past conduct ef the 
debtor becomes ‘‘a sealed book,” which the creditor 
cannot open. Even the gambling, which may de- 
feat the right to the discharge, degenerates into an 
illasory and mock prohibition. It is io be that 
which exceeds a given amount, not named, and 
which takes place one year before the decree of 


cessary to be owed, to entitle a person to the relief 
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bankrupicy. Yes, one year before the decree! an, 
as the time of this decree depends entirely npon 
the will of the debtor, he has only to delay jt fo; a 
year and a day, afier he had sunk his estate at the 
gambling table; and then justice is ready to put hin 
on a footing with the unfortunate and the innocen; 
whose property has been destroyed in the conflagra. 
tion of a city, a storm at sea, or a tornado in he 
land. Better far to strike out such an illusory pro. 
vision, than to retain it in its present mock 
shape! 

No distinetion is made in the bill for classes os 
debtors, essentially distinct in themselves, The 
depositary, who may have violated his trusi—ihp 
assignee, who may have converted to his own use, 
the property put into his hands for the benefit of 
creditors—guardians, who may have plundered 
their wards—spendthrifis—gamblers—ail are pu 
on an equal footing with the unfortunate and the 
innocent. The bill shocks the moral sense, by con. 
founding the eternal principles of right and wrong, 
and making no distinction between the unfortunate 
and the criminal. 

These are the details, and their practical opera. 
tion, and they make more objectionable that which 
was bad enough in i's principle. Far from soften. 
ing, they aggravate the evils of the principle. Up 
to the decree of bankrup'cy, the proceedings are 
ex parte; after that, they are as good as er parte. 
‘The crediior is lost sight of; he is expunged from 
the transaction—all depends upon the debtor. His 
power over the time, the place, the notice, and the 
mode cf proceeding, resolves the whole into an ex 
parte affair for his own benefit. Any person owing 
above $500, thai is to say, every persun except the 
laboring and small dealing part of the community, 
may step into a court, and, on surrendering the 
wrecks of an estate, absolve himself from his debts 
as readily as he would divest himseif of his hat 
and coat. A surrender of the property in hand— 
the wreck which may be left after a life either of 
misconduct, or of misfortune—discharges the con- 
tract, and absolves the connection between the debdt- 
or and creditor. A surrender of a fragment 
of property does it, although the debt might 
not have been contracted on the faith of 
property, but on the faith of character— 
capacity for business—expectations—profession 
—irade—salary—income. Property is far from 
being the sole, or even the most general foundation 
for credit among us: it is far from being the sole 
resource for the payment of debts. It is often to 
other resources that the creditor looked at the very 
time that he gave the credit; and surely itis an un- 
justifiable exerci-e of legislative power to cut him 
off from all these resources by a retrospective law, 
giving bim no chance for an actual or implied con- 
sent te the preceeding. In every bankrupt law in 
the world, and even in 2very insolvent law, the 
creditor consents to the proceeding, either actually 
or impliedly, by commencing the process, or be- 
coming a party to it, either of his own will, or 
upon the decision of other creditors. In all the 
countries of the earth, the bankrupt process is op- 
tional with the creditor, compulsory againsi the 
debtor, and calculated to save something, while 
there 1s something to be saved. There is no such 
thing as voluntary bankruptcy in the world, at the 
sole will and pleasure of the debtor. What is 
called voluntary bankrapicy in England, must be 
voluntary on both sides. The debtor begins, and 
admits the fact of bankruptcy; the creditor assents, 
and then the proceeding goes on. If the creditor 
does not assent, nothing isdone. This is the way 
itisin England. Ina our own country, we once 
had a bankrupt law: it contained no such feature 
as that which is now proposed. In 1821 and 1827, 
aitempts were made to establish a bankrupt sys- 
tem; but no such feature as that now introduced 
was ever thought of. The bill of 1827, in this 
chamber commonly called General Haynes’s bill, 
did contain a voluntary clause; but it was confined 
to ihose who were not merchant's and traders; and 
then it was voluntary on both sides. Qne began, 
and the cther assented; otherwise, nothing was 
done. 

The bill proposes nothing—literally nothing—for 
the crediior; and this the gentlemen who advocate 
it admit and defend, They admit it does nothing 
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for he creditor, and they justify this omission upon 
the ground that the States have passed laws for 
their benefit—to enable them tu sue—recover—pro- 
secute to judgment—execution, &c. Surely this 

ament, if it willapply to one side, will apply 
to the other. The States have made as many laws 
for the debtor as for the creditor; they have passed 
jaws both to discharge the person and the actions. 
They have done as much on one side as on 
the other; and if one side isto rely on State laws, 
why not the other? But the argument is whoily 
invalid. A bankrupt law must be covpleie in it- 
seif. Itmust be a system, and a system within it- 
self. It cannot be helped out by extraneous legis 
jation: it cannot be helped out by State laws: i! can- 
pot consist one-half ot Federal, and the other hal! 
of Siate legislation. It cannot adopt the variant 
and changeable legislation of thirty States and Ter- 
titories as part of its code; much less can it tell the 
jodges to do so. At all events, it should give sta- 
bility to this State legislation if it is to be relied 
upon. The adoption of it should be permanent; 
otherwise the States may aller it all; and then there 
would be nothing for the creditor. But I forbear: 
the objection is fatal, and gentlemen feel it to be 
so. By their answer, they admit the one-sided 
character of their bill, aad they admit thatit ought 
not to be one sided. They admit that the creditor 
should have some rights over the conduct and pro- 
perty of his debtor; they admit this; but instead of 
securing these rights in their system of bankruptcy, 
they reter them all to State legisiation ! 

What are to be the consequences of such a bill, 
supposing it to ripen into a law? What are to be 
its consequences, present and future—pecuniary and 
moral—at home and abroad? An immediate effect 
would be to make many poor, who are now con- 
sidered independent! In relieving bankrupts, it 
would make bankrupts! In freeing many from 
their debis, it would deprive wany of their future 
support! Widows, orphans, and men of every 
occupation, might suddenly be stripped of their in- 
heritance or their earnings. ‘The banks might 
look out for heavy losses. Upon the public mora!s 
the eflect would doubtless be unforiunate. It would 
turn the mind in the wrong direction. Instead cf 
jooking to the ultimate discharge of obligations by 
gradual payments, and equitable compromises, (so 
rately denied to the indus'rious, or to the unfortu- 
nate,) it would induce an immediate resort to the 
court togetrid of a disagreeable load. To cut, 
and not untie, the gordian knot, would be the pro- 
cess. ‘To the rising generation it would presenta 
contagious and pernicious example. Young men 
just entering into life, seeing half a million of their 
elders going forward to cance! their debts, at their 
own will, might be induced to think too light'y o! 
debt, and rush into liabilities from which they sawa 
facile way of releasing themselves. Upon our 
credit abroad, the effect could not be otherwise 
than bad. The bill is to take in ‘‘all persons what- 
soever” who owe above a certain amonat (#500;) 
and, therefore, may release those whose creditors 
are in Europe, and who can know nothing of what 
| isgoing on here. Even a fugitive from Europe, 

within a few days after touching our shores, and 

before his ereditor could know where he had gone, 
might free himself from liability, and live in luxa- 
ry upon a plundered estate. 
Iam astonished at the suddenness and impetu- 
osity of this demand, not for a bankrupt system, 
' for thatis nataral after the career which the paper 
' system has been running dn our country; but L am 
| astonished at this sudden demand for a mere 
insolvent law, at the will of the debtor. It seems 
' to have broken out all at once. We have had 
E repeated applications for a bankrupt system, never 
|) before for an abolition of debts. Allof a sudden 
this new demand is presented to us, and pressed 
upon us, and with every appearance of being a 
) party movement. It seems to have commenced in 
> this chamber. All the petitions ask for a general 
; law: they use the word general: none ask for a 
| special act. ‘The idea of this special law seems to 
| have originated here. Zeal and sympathy for the un- 
cs 
; 






fortunate debtor, which has slept so jong—which 
was silent at the last session and the session before, 
and even the session before that; this zeal, and 
this sympathy, has now bursted forth in a torrent, 
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and with irrepressible violence, from the other side 
ot the chamber. Sir, isthis accidental, or is it 
sysiema'ic? Is it chance, or isit part of a system 
which seeks periodically, at the last long session 
before each Presidential election, to agitate the 
public mind with some vast scheme addressed to 
the feelings, or to the interestsof sections or classes? 
Since twenty years that I have sat in this cham- 
ber, I have witnessed, pericdically, these seductive 
and agitating movements, so wellcalculated to 
influence votes in the coming contest. In 1824 
and 18238, it was the tariff and in'ernal improve- 
ment: in 1832, it was the national bank and the 
distribution of land revenue: in 1836, it was a 
distribution of forty milliens of surplus revenue: 
bow, in 1840, itis the abolition of debts under 
the sitnulated name of a bankrupt law. Each of 
iLese schemes, supposed to be irresistibly popular 
have been pressed by the same party, at the same 
relative point of time, with the same apparent 
objects—and, thus far, with the same results. ‘The 
intelligence and patriotism of the people have 
sustained those who have disregarded apparent 
popularity When it comes in conflict with a con- 
scientous discharge of public duty. Tarifi— 
internal improvement—-national bank—-land 
revenue—surpius—all failed to control the Pre- 
sidenual elections on the eve of which they 
were brought forth. The tribunal of the public 
Opinion condemned them all; and to that same 
tribunal we appeal again to condemn this scheme 
for an abolition of debts, stamped as it is with 
every feature which distinguished the propositions 
for abolition of debts, mad? in the latter days of 
the Roman Republic by the rival candidates for 
the consulship and for the tribune. 

Ido not think the present session the propitious 
one for beneficial action on this subject. Five 
hondred thousand voters, demanding the passage 
of a Jaw, on the eve of an election, must have an 
influence upon the hopes and fears of the lawgiver, 
as well as upon his judgment and conscience. 
Since they have waited so long, I should have pre- 
ferred the delay ofa few months more. Still, the 
subject is befere us, and we are here; and | am 
wiliing to act, and to do what I believe to be my 
duty. Tam ready to assist ia framing an act which 
shail be general in its provisions, and just inits 
application—which shall do justice to the ereditor 
as well as tothe debtor—which shall apply to 
trading and money dealing corporations, as well 
as to trading and money dealing individuals— 
which shall be compulsory with regard to traders 
and dealers, whether natural or artificial—which 
shall be epuonal with respect to other classes ot the 
commaun:tv—and which shall distinguish between 
misfortune and misconduct. A_ bill framed upon 
this general and equitable basis might pass; a bill 
framed upon the narrow basis of relieving debtors 
alone, it would seem to me, cannot pass. If those 
who are for including corporations, and tho e who 
are for relieving debtors, would act together, the 
200,000 petitioners who have appeared here, and 
ine 300,000 more which are said to be behind, 
might find the equitable relief which the debtors’ 
own consciences would approve: if not, all may be 
lost. We offer to legisiate on this broad and equi- 
table basis. ‘I'he bil} of the minority farnishes the 
true basis for the enactment of a bankrupt system. 
We offer to provide tor all; and itis for the gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side to say that all shall 
miscarry if they are not allowed to provide for one 
part, and one side, only. 

Mr. BENTON went on to say that the inclu- 
sion of incorporations was the hinge upon which 
the passage of any bankrupt law depended. It 
included, all the rest would become matter of de- 
tail, easy to be adjusted; if excluded, many Sena- 
tors, of whom he was one, would oppose any bill 
that could be framed. The question, then, is apon 
the inclusion of these corporations—I mean the 
money dealing and trading corporations—end, 
dropping all other views of the subject, I shall 
confine myself to this single point, and examine 
the reasons why these institutions should, or 
should not, be included in the provisions of a 
general bankrupt law. 

Iam of opinion that they ought to be so in- 
claded, and that for numerous and cogent reasons. 
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First on account of their number. Vast is the 
number of these institutions, and constantly in- 
creasing, and already embracing sucha large hum- 
ber of persons that, to exclude them from a bank- 
rupt law, wou'd be to exclude an immense pro- 
portion of the business part of the commanity. 
The banks alone amount to near one thousand; 
other trading corporations may be still more nu- 
merous; and if charters of incorporation are to be 
protections against the penalties of bankruptey, 
all thatare rich enough to buy them may go forward 
and do so. A bonus gets a charter—and a charter 
for any thing—for any species of business that the 
head or the hand of man can carry on. Great 
then as the number of these charters now are, 
and numerous as ere the individuals embraced by 
them, the prospect is that of a vast increase; and, 
therefore, for their numbers alone, they should be 
included. The oni so humerous a body 
would make too great a chasm in a code of law in- 
tended to apply to the inhabitants of a country of 
free and equal privileges. Therefore, and for 
their numbers, I would have them included. 

Next for theic wealh. Great is the wealth— 
vast the dealings of these institutions. They count 
by the million, the ten millions, and the hundred 
millions. Their capitals are large—their dealings 
three or four times larger. One of these instito- 
tions alone has a capitalof thirty-five millions of 
dollars; its dealings, as shown in its published 
accounts, exceed an hundred million of dollars. 
This, certain!y, is the largest; but many others are 
proportionately great; and the aggregate of the 
whole is enormous. In deb's, property, and effects, 
these institutions are becoming the great property 
holders of the country. They are becoming what 
the churches and monasteries were in England, 
when they were compu'cd to hold the one third part 
of the wealth of the kingdom, and when the public 
required the laws of mort main to be applied to 
them. Sir, it is absurd, in our country, to think of 
subjecting the property of individaals to tie bank- 
rupt remedy, and to exempt from it the enormous 
wealth of the corporations. 

The nature of their dealings is another reason 
for subjecting these institutions to this process. 
Thev deal in money and exchanges; they furnish 
currency and receive deposites; they force a eredit 
from every body by putting notes into cireulaton 
which every person is forced to They 
exact punctuality from others, and should te pune- 
tual themselves. Besides ail the remedies of the law, 
they have pecular remedies of their own—that of 
the protest and stopping theeredit. ‘They protest a 
man, aud stop bis credit, besides suing, selling cut 
his property, and incarcerating his person. They 
exact punctuality from the community, and should 
be pon@fual themselves, They deal in what 
concerns the whole community, and constitute 
themselves creditors the whole communiiy, 
whether the community will or not. They foree 
themse!ves to become the crediters of a'l—the rich 
and the poor—the laborer and the employer—the 
childrea and servants even. ‘They assume to sup- 

ly acurrency, convertible into spec at the will 
of the holder, ana they refuse to pay it when they 
please. If dealings of this kind are not to be 
enforced under the penalties of bankruptey—deal- 

ings in whieh panctnality is the e*sential ingredient 
—how @an you visit with those penalties the eur- 
rent delinquencies of mere individuals? 

This is the nature of one branch of their deal- 
ings—their apprepriate and proper dealings; but 
banks of late have become merchants and traders, 
engaging in all manner of trade, from the great 
staples of cotton, tobacco, beef, pork, and flour, 
down to chickens, eggs, and butter. Instead of aid- 
ing merchants and traders, they have become their 
rivals—great, powerful, and monopolizing rivals; 
and, while making a bankrupt !aw to ineinde small 
traders, even the smallest, with what jastice can 
we exclude these corpera'ion merchants, who fly 
from their proper sphere, and deal in millions, 
and become ihe rivals of those they were created 
to aid? 

Their privileges. They possess great and extra- 
ordinary privileges; and I have no idea of ad ling 
tothe number of these privileges by exempting 
them from the operation of a law directed against 
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other debtors. They have the benefit of all the 
laws against debtors: if a bankrupt bill is passed, 
they will have the benefit of it, without being sub- 
ject to it. They will be included in the list of cre- 
ditors for a pro rota distribution of the ban rupt’s 
effects, although no one can get a distribution of 
their effects. Their whole existence is made up of 
privileges, and why add to the number? Sir, it is 
not extension, but diminution of privileges for 
which these artificial bodies ought to look. They 
have enough now, and too many. Most of them 
pay no taxes; the property of the stockholder, as 
well as his person, is exempt from liability for their 
debts; they sue their debtors, and sell their proper- 
ty, and send their bodies to prison. They have 
the privilege of stamping bits of paper with figures 
and pictures, and forcing them upon the communi- 
ty for money: they have the privilege of usury; for 
they may lend, and that by law, three, four, or five 
paper dollars for each silver one they possess, and 
draw interest upon the whole. In addition to all 
this, they take the privilege of becoming bankrupt 
when they please. They place at defiance, when 
they please, the laws of the country and the princi- 
ples of morality; they violate ail their own pro- 
mises, and compel others to violate theirs. | Such 
are the privileges which they possess, and which 
they take; privileges already too great for the cause 
of merals, the good of the community, or the safety 
of Government. and, not contented with all this, 
are we still to acd to the mass, and to invest these 
corporations with the high privilege ef exemption 
{rom a bankrupt system? 

Their strength is another reason for bringing 
the Federal arm to bear upon these institutions. 
They are too strong for the individual 
even for the State arm. We see this exemplified 
in their suspensions and resumpltions at their own 
will, without regard to the laws of the States, 
the threats of their creditors. They are above law 
and government; and in a country of law and go- 
vernment, no individuals and no institutions should 
claim that pre-eminence. Long and sad experi- 
ence convinces us that these institutions are too 
powerful for the State Governments, and for the 
people: let us try, then, the strength of the Fede 
ral Government upon them. Itis peculiarly pro- 
per that the Federal Government should measure 
strength with them. As the guardian of the constitu- 
tional currency, this Government is bound to ex- 
ertits constitational power to eee that cur- 
rency, and to restrain the conduct of those who 
would ruin it. [tis the banks which ruin it; and 
the bankrupt process is the remedy for their con- 
duct. Asbanks, Congress has no direct power 
over them; batas bankrupts, its authority is fall 
and absolute. 

Their structure and organization render them 
very fit for the bankrupt process. ‘Thé¥ are arti- 
ficial beings, and ate managed by trustees. To 
put them in‘o the hands of assignees, is only to sub- 
stitute one set of trustees for another, and that after 
the first set had shown themselves to be unfortu- 
nate or incapable. It isa mere change of mana- 
gers; and why not change them? If the natural 
man may be divested of his property, and see it 
placed in the hands of assignees for his private 
debts, why not divest these artificial beings of pro- 
perty not their own,for the satisfaction of their pub- 
lic debts? Every bank isa public institution, It 
is created by law for public purposes; and it be- 
comes indebted to the public at large by furnishing 
a public currency. In this public character, then, 
and in this artificial structure and organization, 
a bank becomes far more proper than an indi- 
vidual for the application of the bankrupt pro- 
cess. 

The nature of their property presents these cor- 
porations as the most convenient subjects for the 
operation of laws which supersede the possessor 
by an assignee. Their property is money and 
debts. They have very little, except the debts 
which are due to them; and these debts can be 
transferred to other hands fer collection, witheut 
trouble or expense. Not so with the property of a 
natural person, and especially of a farmer or plan- 
ter. With them their property is of a kind not to 
be taken out of the owner’s possession, without 
great loss and expense, It is growing crops—or 
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crops just gathered—or going to market—or flocks, 
herds, and slaves—or Jands and houses. These 
are things not to be transferred from the owner to 
an assignee, without great Joss and expense; yet 
natura! persons, with this property, may be super- 
seded in the possession by assignees, while the ef- 
fects of a bank, consisting of debts, cannot be 
transferred! 

Another great reason for this inclusion of banks 
in the bankrupt law is, that it is the only way to 
make the real debtors of a bank pay up. These 
real debtors are usually the officers and stockhold- 
ers of the institution; they are the great debtors, 
and they do not sue themselves, and protest them- 
selves, and make themselves pay up. They can 
perform such operations on others, but as to them- 
selves, it is more profitable to wait until the notes 
aud stock are depreciated, and then buy in low, 
and pay off at par. This is knewn to be too ofien 
the case; and to prevent it—to prevent this depre- 
ciation—to prevent a depreciation which suits the 
interest of the principal debtors—these debtors 
should have their obligations placed in the hands 
of others for collection. It is absurd to suppose 
that the officers of a bank will make themselves 
pay. They never doit; and here is one of the 
greatest vices of the system. The largest debtors 
do not pay: these largest debtors are interested in 
depreciating the notes and the stock, and are able 
to do it. To supersede them by assignees, is the 
remedy for this evil. 

Justice to the small creditors requires this reme- 
dy against the banks. When these institutions 
stop payment they owe a multitude of persons, 
and mostof them in no condition to go and prose- 
cute a suit forthe ameunt of the notes they hold. 
Their only resource is to sell ata discount, or to 
lose all. Not so with the large creditors. They 
are in a condition to go and attend to their interest 
—to sue, or compromise, or make arrangements, 
or receive an assignment of the whole effects. 
Thus the weaker part of the community—the part 
least able to beara loss—must bear it all! an in- 
justice which can readily be prevented by the in- 
tervention of legal assignees to receive all the ef- 
fects of the institution—to collect all its debts— 
and to pay all its creditors their rateable propor- 
tion. Suits against banks by their small creditors 
isan absurdity. Expenses, delays, appeals, render 
itabsurd to sue them. They are actually inde- 
pendent of law, as they are of Government; and a 
new power must be found to contend with them. 

The conduct of these institutions is another rea- 
son for depriving them of the conduct of their own 
affairs when they violate their engagements. Their 
conduct is to stop payment when they please, and 
to resume when they please—to refuse payment of 
the smallest sum when their coffers are fall—and 
even to ship specie by the hundred thousand, and 
by the million of dollars, to foreign creditors, 
while refusing the smallest payment to those at 
home. This is the conduct of banks—not all, but 
some—and it is to correct such conduct as this 
that we demand the inclusion of these institutions 
in the provisions of the bankruptcode. It is noto- 
rious that the Bank of the United States, both in 
the suspension of 1837 and 1839, made it her busi- 
ness and her boast to ship millions of dollars to 
England while refusing to pay a shilling here. 
And why? Because a commission of bankruptcy 
would have been issued instanter against the Jau- 
don establishment in London for nen-payment, 
while no such commission could issue against the 
mother institution in Philadelphia. Here is acom- 
plete proof of the benefitof a bankrupt law appli- 
cable to banks. The Jaudon esiablishment is a 
branch of the Bank of the United States: it is sub- 
ject to the laws of England, and those laws sub- 
ject to a commission of bankruptcy every bank ex- 
cept the Bank of England. Hence the creditors 
of the Bank of the United States are punctually 
paid in London, while repulsed with scorn and 
contempt in the United States. 

These are reasons, numerous and cogent in them- 
selves, though fainily stated, which justify the 
proposition which we make in relation to banks 
They are not merely fit and proper, but the pre- 
eminen'ly fitand proper, subjects of a bankrupt 
law, Their great number—the vast amount of 
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their dealings—the nature of their obligations to 
the country—their privileges—their artificial] s; ruc. 
ture and organization—their strength—their op. 
tempt for their small creditors—their faculty to ryiy 
the currency, and the duty of Congress to preven; 
them from ruining it—a!l combine to demand the 
remedy of the bankrupt process. 

The benefits to result to the community from this 
exertion of Federal power over the trading and 
money dealing corporations, are great and strikin 
Besides the advantages implied in what has already 
been said, several great and peculiar benefi\: 
would result, which have only to be stated to com 
mand the general approbation. At the present 
time, a bankrupt law passed by Congress, and a 
plicable to banks, would accomplish that purpose 
which is so ardently desired all over the Union: i: 
would fix the day for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments! The day fixed in the act—and that wonid 
of course be at some convenient time ahead—wou|d 
be the day for resumption. All the good banks 
would confurm to it: all the bad ones would je 
passed into the hands of assignees, and their al- 
fairs would be wound up. This isa consummation 
devoutly to be wished; and, while many ate |a. 
menting the want of a power ‘adequate to this great 
result, we point to the bankrupt remedy vested in 
Congress by the Constitution, and show them the 
power which can coerce a general and simuliane- 
ous resumption at any time that the representatives 
of the people shall think proper to require it, 

To prevent future suspensions, will just asnatu- 
rally be the effect of such a law as will be the co- 
ercion of a general resumption. No suspensicn 
could afterwards take place. The phrase, and the 
fact, would disappear from our banking system. 
The bank which stopped payment would be wound 
up: those which followed her example would be 
wound up. They would all come under the cate- 
gory of insolvents, and would be treated accord- 
ingly. They would be taken into custody instanter 
—their directory changed—and their affajrs put 
into the hands of assignees. The consequence 
would be, that none would stop payment but the 
really insolvent; and these would give no example 
for others to follow. The demoralizing spectacle 
ofa bank doing business—making loans—sharing 
dividends :—circulating paper, while refusing to re- 
deem her notes, would no longer be seen. Justice 
would take possession of such an institution, and 
assign her a place which would make her an ob- 
ject to be shunned, instead of an example to be 
followed, and put an end to profits which resulted 
from violated jaws and dishonored engagements. 

The prevention of the circulation of all depre- 
ciated paper money would be another consequence 
of suchalaw. The instant a bank stopped, her 
notes would be called in. The holders must im- 
mediately forward them to the assignees, otherwise 
they lose ali claim for pro rata payments. This 
would take all such notes out of circulation. It 
would send them all home for liquidation. The 
public would be free from the pestilence of depre- 
ciated paper, and the holders weuld receive wha! 
they were worth; and that without trouble or ex- 
pense to themseives. Here, then, is an. immense 
advantage to the public in keeping the circulation 
solid and convertible—in totally preventing the 
circulai'on of depreciated paper. 

Preventing bad banks from governing the good 
would be another beneficial result of application 
of the bankrupt remedy to the delinquent institu- 
tiens, At present the bad govern the good. The 
bad govern, both for suspension and resumption. A 
few stop payment, either from necessity, or for po- 
liiical or pecuniary objects; their conduct forces 
others to do the same; and thus an extensive sus- 
pension is brought on, the necessity for which is 
denied by nine-tenths of those which yield to it. 
The same of resumption. A few refuse to resume; 
the rest cannot, without great danger and inconve- 
nience. Thus it was in 1837; thus itisnow. The 
Bank of the United Siates made both suspensions; 
prevented the resumption of 1838 for a long time, 
and sull prevents resumption at present. Pecunia- 
ry objects, political objects, and aciua! insolvency, 
al! united in her to produce this conduct; and thus 
the misconduct of one single bad bank is the cause 
of the financial evils which we have suffered, and 
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are now suffering. How quickly a bankrupt law 
would put an end to such a scandal ! 

All declaim against the misconduct of the local 
hanks; all call for an authority which can extend 
iis power to the whole of them—a national power, 
which can reach and regulate them ail. This is 
the excuse for a National Bank —it is the founda- 
rion for the demand for the renewal of such an in- 
zitution. The want of a regulator is so keenly felt 
by many, that they are willing to take one which is 
not named in the Constitution—which has proved 
self to be inatequate to the task of regulating 
others, and to need itself more regulating than any 
other. Toallsuch we present the true regulator, 
in the bankrupt Jaw, which Congress can establish 
glany moment that it pleases. There isa regn- 
itor named in the Constitution, fully adequate to 
tg object, and needing no regulation itse!f. A 
bankrupt law, applicable to trading and money 
dealing corporations, would regulate all the banks 
athe Union; and that without the infliction ef a 
angie evil which results from a National Bank. 
Nationa! Bank, and put an end to evils from which 
ihey expect political advantages. For these rea- 
sons they oppose it; and for these reasons the De- 
mocracy should demand it. A bankrupt law 
against banks should become the rallying point 
with Democracy. All good citizens who have 
thought a National Bank justifiable asa regulator, 
will perceive that the Constitution presents a real 
regulator, which it depends upon the people to adept 
al any time. 

These are the benefits—a few of them—which 
would result from the inclusion of banks in a hank- 
raptlaw. They are great and striking, and such 
It would be a constitutional, efficient, and innocent 
regulator. It would supersede the call for a Na- 
tional Bank, and therefore is opposed by all the 
friends of such a bank. [It would remedy all the 
existing evils in the currency, and therefore is op 
posed by all those who wish those evils to continue 
until the present dominant political party is over- 
thrown. Asa party, the Federalists are opposed 
to the extension of the bankrupt process to banking 


' corporations, and that for the precise reason that 
‘sucha remedy would extinguish their call for a 


as must arrest public attention; and now what are 
the reasons against including them? Gentlemen 
I do not mean to undervalue 
their speeches, or to disparage their capacity. I 


_ do not mean to say that they cannot give reasons 
| when reasons exist, though it is hard thing to give 
| them when they do not exist. 
; objections, but not their reasons. 
_ them object to the inclusion of these corporations, 
| because they were Siate institutions, and held char- 
ters from State authority. 
| jections, but no reasons to support them; and now 


I have heard their 
I have heard 


l have heard these ob- 


it shall be my task to show that no reasons can be 
brought to sustain such objections. 

Certainly nothing is more respectable—nothing 
more worthy of inviolate regard—than the rights 
of the States. But what are those rights? Are 
they capricious and unbounded? or are they limited 
io what is right in itself, and to what is not forbid 
in the Constitution of the United States? Certainly 
they are so limited; and at this point I meet the ob- 
ection. I say the States have noright todoa 
thing which is morally wrong, or which is forbid- 
den in the Constitution; and this is the precise 
point at which we find ourselves. Leaving out of 
view altogether the question of the right of the 
States to charter banks to issue circulating notes 
convertible into specie at the will of the holder— 
leaving that question entirely of view as having 
nothing to do with the present inquiry—we come 
to the point of circulating inconvertible and depre- 


_ ciated paper; and boldly atlirm that no State has a 


right to do it, orto empower others to doit. The 


» circulation of such paper is wrong in itself—it is mo- 


rally wrong—and itis forbidden by the express words 


> of the Federal Constitution. No State shall emit bills 


of credit: no State shall make any thing but gold and 
silver a tender in discharge of debts: no State shall 
make any law impairing the obligation of con- 


tracts. Such are the injunctions of the Constitu- 


tion; and surely the circulation of depreciated bank 


_ hotes, by State authority, is a clear and palpable 
- Violation of these clayses. A question has been 
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raised whether a bank note itself was not a bill of 
credit; and it has only escaped condemnation on 
that point on the allegation of its convertibility 
into specie at the will of the holder. On this al- 
leged character it has escaped condemnation. Con- 
vertibility alone has saved it. When it ceases to 
be convertible it degenerates atonce, without ques- 

tion or dispute, into a bill of credit, and falls under 

the prohibition of the Constitution. It is to no 

purpose to say that people may receive them or 

not—that they are not by statute made a legal 

tender. I[t is to no purpose to allege this. Often 

itis nottrae. Often these notes are made an alter- 

native tender: it is to take them, er get nothing for 

along time. Every authorized suspension is an 

authorized tender of depreciated paper; and even 

without these legislative enactments these depre- 

ciated notes become a forced tender as often as the 

banks chose to stop payment, and force their paper 

upon the community. They then become a forced 

tender. No man can help himself. Specie is 

banished from circulation. It ceases to be a cur- 

rency. Those who want it must purchase it in the 

market, and pay the price for it which the holders 

chose todemand. The currency of the Constitu- 

tion is superseded by the currency of the banks. 

A confederacy of broken banks make their notes 

the forced tender in discharge ofevery debt, thereby 

impairing the obligation of contracts, and setting 

all law and all government at defiance. And this 

is to be called State rights! This is to be called a 

right of the States! Sir, I repeat: the States have 

rights—real and respectable righis—only to be 

parted from with their existence. They have these 
rights; and, far from being vindicated, they are 
disparaged and brought into disrepute by appeal- 
ing to these rights to cover this conduct of the 
banks. The circulation of depreciated paper is 
immoral and unconstitutional, and it is a disgrace 
to State rights to call them ia to cover and protect 
such unjustifiable conduct. 

The charters of these institutions are also in- 
voke? to justify their conduct. They have char- 
ters, it is said, from the States; and these charters 
give them privileges which Congress cannot touch. 
Sir, without questioning the rights of the States to 
grant charters, I must say that there are limits to 
these rights—that no State has a right to grant 
charters exempting a portion of its citizens from 
the fandamental laws of society, and the eternal 
principles of justice. Whatisa charter? It is a 
bit of paper, purchased with money most usually, 
and authorizing a man, or a company of men, to 
carry on some trade, or business, with privileges 
and exemptions not granted to the rest of the com- 
munity. This is a charter; and these who have 
money can buy them; and the more they are able 
to give, the more valuable and extensive will be 
the charter they obtain. Thus, the managers of 
the Bank of the United States gave Pennsy!vania 
four millions of dollars for a charter of thirty years, 
and thirty-five millions of dollars, and, under the 
mask of this charier, have twice produced a sus- 
pension of specie payments, and inflicted the great- 
est evils on the whole country. The very institu- 
tien which is now the Pandora’s box of America, 
gave four millions of doilars for its privilege to 
scourge and plunder the country; and is the cry of 
charter to protect these crimes, and authorize 
this institution te goon trampling on all laws, hu- 
man and divine, and filling the whole Union with 
distress and ruin? If it is, then we know what the 
valne of money is in our country, and how far our 
principles of equality go. Those who have no 
money to pay a bonus, and to purchase chartered 
exemptions from the laws of the land, must sub- 
mit to these laws: those who have money may buy 
themselves off from the operation of the laws. 
This is the effect of a charter according to the no- 
tions of those who would plead chartered privi- 
leges in favor of an exemption from the bankrupt 
laws. The Constitution gives Congress full power 
over all bankrupts; the banks are the greatest and 
the worst of the bankrupts; but Congress is not to 
touch them because they have purchased a bit of 
paper from the States, filled with privileges and 
exemptions from the law! Sir, the constitutional 
power of Congress cannot be nullified in this man- 
ner; and if it could, then all the rich would be- 
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come exempt from our power, and leave none but 
the poor for the operation of our laws. 

In England, all the banks, except the Bank of 
Eng!and itself, are subject to the bankrupt pro- 
cess; and itis within the Sounds of moderation to 
Say that five hundred commissions of bankraptey 
have issued against banks in that kingdom within 
the last forty years. Nearly one hundred have 
been issued in a season of financial revual- 
sion; such as the paper system is subject to there, 
and wherever itexists. In the years 1814, 15, and 
16, no less than ninety-two commissions of bank- 
rnptcy were issued against these establishments, 
The consequence was the immediate winding up 
of their affairs—the collection of the debts due 
from their officers—the equitable distribution of 
their effects among their creditors—and the com- 
plete protection of the community against the cireu- 
lation of their depreciated paper. These banks were 
not incorporated; they did not hold eharters; but they 
were banks legally established; existing under an 
act of Parliament, aud many of them far trans- 
cending in amount of capital, and in the number 
of their stockho'ders, nine tenths of the banks of 
this conntry. Formerly the partners in all incor- 
porated companies, were liable to the penalties of 
sankruptey in England. ‘They were liable under 
the statute of Elizabeth, and so continued until the 
profligate reign of Charles the Second. In that 
reign a commission of bankruptey was issued 
against a member of the East India Company—a 
knight—Sir John Wolstenholme by name—and the 
issue of it was affirmed in the court of king’s bench 
on appeal to that tribunal. A servile Parliament 
annulled the judgment by law, and passed another 
law to prevent such judgments from being given in 
future. Thus, the members of the most powerful 
corpora'ions—even of the gigantic East India Com- 
pany itself—were subjectto this remedy until re- 
leased from it by the interference ef Parliament, 
and that during the reign of such a monarch as 
Charles the Second. This is a material point ia 
our case, and the proof of it shall be made clear. 
I will read the two acts of Parliament to which I 
refer, and make good the positions which I have 





assumed. Here are copies of the two acts: 
First act, to annul the judgment. 
“Whereas, a verdict and judement was had in the Faster 
Term of the King's Bench, whereby Sir John Wolstenholme, 
Knight, and adventurer inthe East India Company, was found 


liable to a commission of bankrupt 
share which he had in the joint st 
&c. be it enacted, that the aaid jud 
vacated, and for nought held,’ &e. 


onty fer, and by reason Ola 
ck of said company: Now, 
mment be reversed, annulled 


Second act, to prevent similar judgments in future. 

“Whereas divers noblemen, and ntiermmen, and pe rsons of 
quality, no ways bred up to trade, do often put in great stocks 
of money into hie Bast India and Guinea Company: Be it en 
acied, that no persons, adventurers for putting In money or 
merchandise intothe said companies, or for venturing or ma 
naging the fishing trade, called the royal fishing trade, shal) be 
reputed, or taken to be a merchan trader within 
tutes for bankrupts.” 


Thar, sir, this important point is made clear. 
Under the great statute of Elizabeth, the members 
of all incorporated companies were liable to bank- 
ruptcy. They were exempted in the reign of 
Charles the Second; and tor what reason? Because 
“divers noblemen and gentlemen, and persons of qua- 
lity, no ways bred up to trade,” had invested their 
money in these corporations, and because it suited 
the dissolute morals of that reign to exempt such 
persons from the laws which applied to the rest of 
ihe community. This was the origin of corpora- 
tion exemption from the penalties of bankruptcy in 
England; and from this source we obtain the ex- 
amples to exempt them in our America! 

In all the bills proposed in the United States, and 
in the only one which ever ripened into law, bank- 
ers and brokers were incluied in the list of those 
subject to the bankrupt process. Bankers and 
brokers have always been included; and now why 
exclude banks? A banker keeps a bank, and he is 
liable. A company of bankers keep a bank, and 
they are liable. The want of a charter makes them 
liable; that is to say, the want of license of exemp- 
tion from law purchazeable for money. This is a 
distinction without foundation in reason, and can- 
not be recognised. The same men, carrying on 
the same business, doing the same acts, shail or 
shall not be liable to a bankrapt law, according as 
they shall or shall not have this little talismanic 
bit of paper in their pocket, which they can pur- 


or 


any ua- 
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chase for money. The banker Girard was subject 
to a bankrupt Jaw, but the Girard Bank is not sub- 
ject to it! This is preposterous, and what no one 
can agree to; yet itis the conclusion to which we 
are driven by making the artificial being, fabrica- 
ted by the Legislature tor money, superior to the 
natural man, created by the Deity after his own 
ims, e. 

There is nothing in the objection: there are no 
reasons to support it: money dealing and trading 
corporations are not entitled toexemption from 
bankrupt laws: and it is no infraction of State 
rights to include them in such Jaws. Charters 
which would grant such exemptions are immoral 
and unconstitutional, and should be scouted by all 
authorities, legislative and judicia!. The whole 
weight of the argument isin favor of their inclu- 
sion, and so is the weight of authority. The 
weight of names and opinions are in its favor— 
names of weight, and recorded opinions, second 
our proposition. Sir, this is not the first time that 
the proposition has been made to subject these cor- 

rations te the penalties of the bankrupt process. 

r. Dallas and Mr. Crawford, both eminent jau- 
rists, and Secretaries of the Treasury, proposed it 
in their time. They proposed it twenty-five years 
ago, when the conduct of the banks was as bad as 
itis now, and when it seemed impossible to com- 
pel them to resume specie payment. They both 
proposed the bankrupt process, and showed 11 to be 
a prompt, adequate,and constitulional remedy. They 
were overruled by Congress, (for the two Houses 
were Well filled with bank owners,) and a national 
bank wassubstitu'ed. The creation of a national 
bank, in 1816, was the substitute for the bankrupt 
remedy; and we have ail seen how it has worked. 
The remedy was far worse than the disease! The 
bank which was to compel resumption in 1816, 
was only saved from suspension in 1818, by the 
use of all the public money; and has twice failed 
since when deprived of that money. The great 
regulator needed regulating more than those which 
it wascreated to control. That experiment has 
been tried, and woful has been its issue! Time 
and experience have prove: that the Secretaries, 
Dallas and Crawford, were right in the preference 
which they give to the bankrupt remedy. In 1826 
this question came up again. It came upin the 
Senate of the United States, and numerous and 
weighty were the names which declared for the 
bankrupt remedy. ‘I'welve Sena‘ors declared for 
it; and, of cleven of those I am_ permitted 


to speak, and to say that the country will 
recognise among them the names of the 
wisest men, the fairest patriots, and stea- 
diest State rights advocates which the his- 


tory of our country has seen. Governor Branch, 
of North Carolina, then a member of the United 
States Sena'e, moved to include banks in the pro- 
visions of the bank:upt bill then depending before 
the Senate: his motion was supported by the re- 
corded names of Messrs. Barton, Benton, Branch, 
Cobb, Dickerson, Headricks, Macon, Noble, Ran- 
dolph, Reed, Smith of South Carolina, and White 
of Tennessee. In this list are seen the names of 
many whose opinions will be heard with reverence 
by the friends of the country. In this list are to 
be seen the names of those who were the fathers 
of the Republican church, and the most s'eadtast 
supporters of the rights of the States. It never 
entered into their heads to suppose that they were 
violating those rights by subjecting corporations to 
the laws which apply to natural! persons, and pre- 
venting the demoraiizaticn and plunder of the com- 
munity by the circulation of broken bank paper. 
These sublimated conceptions of State rights have 
been reserved fora later and for a more erratic 
school. Since the Senatorial vote of 1826, two 
other names, both graecd with the highest honors 
which the American people can cunter, and both 
known as disciples of the old State Righ's school, 
have added their authority to the list of opinions 
which think it competent and expedient for Con- 
gress to treata bankrupt bank as they would a 
bankrupt man. Genera! Jackson, in his late 
letter io the committee of the two Houses of the 
Obio Legislature, and Mr. Van Buren, in his well 
known message of 1837, to the two Houses of 
Congress, have both recommended this great mea- 


sure. They have done it under the sanction of 
their names, and under the pressure of circum- 
stances, which impart the greatest weight to their 
opinions. And here let me do justice to the eleva- 
tion of sentiment, and the magnanimity of spirit 
which dictated this message of President Van Bu- 
ren. Asa Senator in this body, in 1827, he had 
voted and spoken against the proposition of Mr. 
Branch. Subsequent reflection convinced him of 
his error; and, rising far above the petty ambition 
of preserving consistency by persevering in error, 
he came forth frankly, and in a responsible mes- 
sage, to recommend what he formerly opposed. 
This is honorable in him. It shows true greatness 
of mind; and it gives to his present opinion more 
weight and value than if it had been the same from 
the beginning. It isa revised and cerrected opi- 
nion. 

Such are the reasons for including banks in this 
bill: such the number and weight of names which 
sanction the proposition. And now we ask for the 
reasons against it. We call upon gentlemen who 
oppose the proposition to give us reasons—to enter 
into the argument, and prove to our understand- 
ings that what we ask is unreasonable and unjast. 
We profess ourselves to be rational men, and to be 
accessible to reasons, We invite our opponents to 
give us reasons. They pertinaciously refuse. Of 
the two wings of the opposition to this measure, 
neither will give us reasons. The gentlemen of 
the opposite political party have a reason, we 
know; and we know full well what it is. They 
wanta national bank; and they are against a bank- 
rupt law against banks, because it will expunge 
their argument in favor of that institution, This 
is their reason. The gentlemen of our political 
party confine themselves to stating objections, with- 
out sustaining those objections. They invoke State 
rights, and charters, without showing how State 
rights and charters extend to the protection of what 
is morally and constitutionally wrong. 

The objection is invalid. The trading and mo- 
ney dealing corporations should be subject to the 
bankrupt law. Itis the only thing which can pre- 
vent the bad from governing the good; it is the 
on'y thing which can save the good institutions 
from the destruction which the conduct of the bad 
is bringing upon the whole; it is the only thing 
which can save the community from the miseries 
of a depreciated paper currency; it is the only thing 
which the bad banks dread. I say, the bad ones: 
for, as far as I can hear, the really solvent and bn- 
siness institutions are in favor ef our proposition. 

Sir, when I speak of the banks, itis witha full 
knowledge thata difference of character is found 
among them, and with aconvictinn that a diffe- 
rence of language should be applied to them. I 
speak of them with discrimination, and not in 
mass. They are managed by men, and they take 
the character of the men who manage them. As 
men differ, so do they; and it would be as absurd 
to give the same character to al! banks, as it would 
be to give the same character to ali men. 

We have two classes of banks among us, dis- 
tinguished by characters not only essentially diffe- 
rent, but entirely cpposed: one class consisting of 
the commercial and business institutions, doing as 
wellas they can unier the evils of a vicious sys- 
tem—the other consisting of the political and gam- 
bling institutions, whoily intent upon politics and 
plunder. Tis distinction developed itself in the 
suspension of 1837, and became confirmed in that 
of 1839; and now exists as palpable ani obvious, 
to the sense, as the noonday sun. Unhappily, in 
both instances, the political an{ the gambling insti- 
tutions were strong enough, and dexterous enough, 
to force or seduce many into their system, which 
abhorred their conduct, and thus to spread over the 
country, far and wide, the mischie's which they 
contrived and created. This latter class are the 
masters of the coun'ry, and must continue so 
without the remedies of a bankrupt law. It 
is for them that the remedy is wanied. Head- 
ed by the instiimtion which usurps and 
disgraces the name of the United States, and wholly 
intent upon polities and plunder, their steady object 
is to scourge and pillage the country, and to excite 
the people against the Government, by charging 
upon it the mischiefs which they themselves create, 


ee 
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Their notorious object is to enrich themselves, and 
to disuess and injure the country. Mischief js 
their sport and their profit; and an unbridled paper 
system is their instrument and shield. To make 
expansions and contractions—to put up and to put 
down the prices of property and produce—to siny 
the wages of labor—to make money plenty an; 
scarce—to s!op payment when they please, and {, 
force others to do so—to suppress the circulation oj 
gold and silver, and to force upon every body the 
use of depreciated paper: these are their daily 
practices; and all the mischief which they create j, 
promptly charged upon some act, no matter what 
of the Democratic Administration. Their powe; 
over prices and over the currency, is absolute anj 
uncontrollable; and they wield it as wickedly as 
powerfully. Of this it is sufficient to give two jp. 
stances, the notoriety of which will supersede 
proofs, and the enormity of which will stand foray 
exemplification of all the rest. I speak of the fiiy; 
speculations of 1836 °7, and the specie suppression 
of the present day. In the years 1836 and 1837, 
the price of flour rose to twelve and fourteen do). 
lars a barrel: the ery of scarcity was raised, and 
immense importations of foreign grain took place, 
Several millions of dollars’ worth were actually im. 
ported. The good people of the United States were 
taught to believe that all this high price, and aj 
this vast importation of bread, was owing toa 
scarcity at home—to a failure in the domestic crop— 
to the neglect of our agriculture. This was what 
they were made to believe. For two years they 
had to believe it. Finally, the tables of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States 
for those years were published; and what 
did they show? Woy, that there were full crops 
at home those very years, and that we were actu- 
ally exporting more than we imported! This is 
what the custom-house books proved. The expor- 
tations of wheat and flour for the year ending the 
30th of Sep'ember, 1836, were $3,676,000; and 
the whole export of bread stuffs for that year, com- 
prehending Indian corn and meal, rye meal, ship 
bisenit, rice, &c. was $7,431,199. For the year 
ending the 30th of Sepiember, 1837, the exports of 
wheat and flour were $3,000 000; and the whole 
export of bread stuffs was $6,820,542. And, to 
complete the picture, it must be added that the pre- 
ce*ing, and the following years—those of °35 and 
*s8—were equaily abundant. The exports of 
wheat and flour for the year ending the 30th of 
September, 1835, were $4,454,000, and the whole 
value of exported breadstuff: was $8,383,997. For 
the year ending the 30th of September, 1838, the 
wheat and flour export was $3,612.000, and the 
whole export of breadstnffs was $6,764,664. These 
are facts which should be known to every c't-zen; 
and, being known, would eaable every one to esti- 
mate ihe power of the vicious banks over the 
prices of property, aud even over public opinior, 
and over our daily bread. For two years, the 
whole Union was mystified on the subject of bread. 
Deficiency at home —necessity for importations— 
and consequent enormous price, Was what every 
one had to believe. Now it is seen that all was 
false—that there were ample home supplies daring 
the whole time, and also before and afier; and that 
in fact our exports were nearly the same for four 
years, covering the two years of importations; and 
that they have amounted in that time to nearly fif- 
teen millions in wheat and flour, and nearly thirty 
millions in breadstuffs of all kinds. Yet, with this 
equable supply, the price of flour was put up in 
that time io twelve or fourteen dollars, and is now 
put down to three or four dollars! And how was 
this effected? By bank expansions—bank contrac- 
tions—and bank monopolies! The banks made 
the rise, and now make the fall. And, as it was 
with flour, so it was with beef, pork, butter, eggs, 
and every thing e!se that was used by the people. 
All was the sport and spoil of the gambling, mono- 
polizing, and political part of the banks; and the 
public was es much deceived and misled in its un- 
derstanding, as it was pillaged and plundered in its 
property. 

So much for the flour speculation; now for the 
suppression of specie. Over the one half of the 
Union at present a lamentabie dearth of specie pre- 
vails, You may travel hundreds of miles, and 
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ly see a piece of silver in circulation as large 
gs your thamb nail. Is this scarcity fictitious or 
real? Is it the result of misgovernment in the Ad- 
ministration, OF the contrivance of misconduct on 
the part of part ot the mischief making banks? The 
Federal party answer, misgovernment of the Ad- 
mipisiration; the Democracy answer, misconduct ¢ 
ihe banks. Here, thea, is a contradiction, and an 
issue; and, for its trial, let us appeal to facts. Let 
ys appeal again to the custom-house reports, and 
ge what has been the importation of specie for 
some years past; and let us look to our mines and 
our minis, to see what has been the domestic sup- 
ly, Sir, we have a document on this subject, 
called for on my motion some munths ago, aad fur- 
gished by the Secretary of the Treasury in the early 
riof the session. It is number 290 of the Senate 
jocuments, and is both full aud detailed in its state- 
ments upon this vital point. It shows that the im- 
rtations of coin and bullion for the last twenty 
years, (and two-thirds of it in the last seven years, ) 
amount, in round numbers, to one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars. It shows that the pro- 
duet of our gold mines, during the same period, are 
near ten millions; and that our coinage, since the 
reformaticn of the gold standard, in 1834, and the 
legalized circulation of foreign silver at the same 
time, amounts to about fifteen millions in gold, and 
seventeen millions of silver. Excluding the coin- 
age as not adding to the acquisitions, and it is seen 
that we have acquired by importing and mining, 
in the short space of twenty years, the large amount 
of one hundred and eighty millions in gold and 
silver. Add to that sum the amount of twenty 
millions previously in the country, and you have 
two hundred millions. Make a further allowance 
for the sums b:rought in by passengers in their own 
trunks, and not entered on the custom-house 
books—and there is no obligation on any one 
to make the entry—make an aliowance of even 
half a million a year for the innumerable importa- 
tions, small in the detail but enormous in the ag- 
gregate—and the total should be two hundred and 
ten millions of doliars. This is the answer which 
facts and documents give to the question—an ac- 
quisition of more specie, in the brief space of time 
that | have satin this chamber, than the business 
of the country couldemploy or consume. And 
now, what has become of it? Whathas become of 
these two hundred and ten millions? Sir, I can tell 
you what has become of it. A large part has been 
melted up, to make magnificent services of plate 
for the presidents, cashiers, directors, and stockhold- 
ers of insolvent and fraudulent banks; another 
large part has been shipped to Europe, to pay cre- 
ditors there, while creditors at home are placed at 
defiance; another large part is now locked up in 
the vaults of three hundred and fifty suspended 
banks, which refusea shilling for their dishonored 
notes; and, finally, another large pari is in the 
hands of brokers, who discount, at their pleasure, 
the dishonored notes which the banks issue and 
refuse to pay. This is what has become of our 
two hundred and ten millions of specie, acquired in 
the last twenty years, and, two thirds of it, in the 
last seven. And now, sir, whose fault is it, that 
no specie is seenin circulation in the one half 
of this Union? Is the fault of the Govern- 
ment, or of the gambling and political part ef 
the banks? Is it the fault of those who have made 
that vast acquisition of specie, or is it the fault of 
those who deprive the people of its use? Let the 
intelligence of any citizen answer the question, 
upon the view of the facts which I have pre- 
sented, and the truth of which is incontestable. 
Let him answer, and he will say it is these banks 
which have done us this mischief, and which will 
continue to repeat it as often as it suits their inte- 
rest and their policy to do so, unless a bankrupt law 
intervenes to check their career. Not content with 
merely depriving the country of the use of so 
much specie, they laugh at the impotency of the 
Government, and impudently proclaim that the 
specie experiment has failed. 

Yes sir! Two hundred and ten millions of dol- 
lars may be computed to have been our specie ac- 
quisitions in the last twenty years, and two-thirds 
of that sum in the’ last seven years. 
fact not to be lost upon the public mind— 
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not to be repeated, and forgotten. Ii is a fact 
to arrest public atleation—to exci'e public thought 
—to influence public judgment—and to lead to the 
most important conciusions. The capacity of the 
country to supply itself with any amount of gold 


and silver immediately becomes apparest. It is 
more than double the amount of all the bank 


notes, good and bad, wwich are now in circulation 
in the whole Union! it is nearly twenty times ive 
amount of the average annual circulation of the 
Bank of the United S:ates during the twenty years 
of its ex:stence! it is fully equal, per head, for 
each iuhavitant of the United States, to the mixed 
circu.ation of England, and the specie circulation 
of France, tor their respective pupulations. Eng- 
land and Fiance, each have a circulation of four- 
teen dollars pec head for their entire population; 
that of England consisting of paper and specie; 
that of France consisting almost exclusively cf 
specie. Two hundred and ten millions, to our 
fourteen millions of white population, would give 
give fourteen dollars and a quarter a head. Now, 
sir, this is a greater sum than the bupiness of the 
United States could possibly employ. We conld 
not use it all, if it was all here to-day. The 
amount of circulation which can be used in a 
country depends upon the amount of its business, 
and the nature of its business, and not upon the 
will of banks or law givers. Agricultural coun- 
tries ase less; manufacturing and commercial coun- 
tries, more. Thus, while England and France, 
which are so eminently manufacturing and com- 
mercial, can employ fourteen dollars per head, 
Russia, which is so essentially agricultural, can 
use but four dollars per head. In the United 
States, where agriculture is the pursuit of the great 
majority of people, it is highly probable that ten or 
twelve dollars per head would be the maximum sum 
which the population could use. Barter and produce, 
make our great payments. The annual crops, and 
the annual prodact of different branches of indus 
try, make our heavy payments. Money is only 
an auxiliary with us in the liquidation of debts. 
If we had our specie acquisitions of the last twen- 
ty years, we should have more than could be em- 
ployed, or used in the country. Forty or fifty mil- 
lions of it would be disposable, to be loaned out in 
foreign countries. Two hundred millions of specie 
would pay two thousand millions of annual debt, 
for it is computed, that each specie dollar changes 
hands ten times in the year. Two thousand mil- 
lions far transcend that part of our debts which 
would require to be paid in money: it would leave 
us asurplus to loan abroad. We should be re- 
dundant in gold and silver, if we had been able to 
retain what we have received in a few years. Vi- 
cious and criminal banks have deprived us of it, 
and reduced half the Unionto depreciated paper, 
and to miserable shinplasters. Is this to be en- 
dured? and are State rights to be invoked to shield 
such enormities? 

What would be the condition of our country at 
this time if this 210,000,000 could have been kept 
in circulation, instead of being melted up, shipped 
away, and locked up,as it is? The effect would 
have been that business would be regular, siable, 
and flourishing. ‘The price of produce and pro- 
perty would be at its natural and full amount. 
Wages would be good, and the money received for 
wages would be goodalso. The exchanges be- 
tween the different parts of the Union would be 
the freight of gold and silver between those parts. 
Interest would beas low as it is in France and 
Holland, and we should be in a condition, not only 
{0 avoid loans from abroad, but actually to lend 
hard money to the paper money countries, (as 
Holland and France lend to England,) and to 
draw gold from them in annual interest, as weil as 

on annual exports of produce. These would be 
the effects; and upon one feature of this picture 
let me dwell an instant, and go into details: it is on 
the point of wage: for labour. Wages are low now, 
and will be lower still before the Presidential elec- 
tion isover. But what would they be with the two 
hundred and ten millions of specie which we have 
acquired in the last twenty years, and which would 
afford a full circulation of gold and silver? Ask 
any one who has been to Cuba! He will tell you 
what the wages of labor are there—that it is one 
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dollar and fifty ceats a day for common labor— 
three dollars a day for journeymen mechanics— 
efien six or eight dollars a day for job work—and 
all the reat in the same proportion. Sir, it is ab- 
surd to quote the examples of countries in the de- 
caying parts of the old world, where industry lan- 
gushes, and were acrowd: population clamor 
for bread, and are conteat with bread alone. It is 
absurd to go tosuch countries for the effect of hard 
money on the prices of property, and the wages of 
labor, in the United States. They present no 
analogies to our condition. But here is a country 
just at our Own door—pari of the new world—an 
apposite example—where noihig but hard money 
circulates—and whete wages are higher than in 
any paper money country in the world. This is 
the example to which we should look—this the 
standard by which we should estimate the wages of 
iabor in our own country, at this day, if we had 
been fortunate enough to have preserved the two 
hundred and ten millions of hard dollars which 
bave been acquired since I have been a member of 
this body. 

Instead of all this—instead of active business, 
fair prices, plenty of specie, regular exchanges, and 
moderate interest—we have stagnation of business, 
reduced prices, specie unknown in half the Union, 
exchanges deranged, and interest enormous; and 
all this the effect of a plan among banks and poli- 
ticians to make pressure and distress for the Pre- 
sidential election of 1840. Sir, all the evils which 
we now experience, result from the vicious part of 
our banks—the political and gambling part—which 
make suspensions for their own benefit, and force 
or seduce others into them. The present suspen- 
sion is for the preseat election, and as such I fore- 
saw and foretoid it a full year before it took place. 
It took place in October, 1839: in October, 1838, I 
foresaw and foretold it. In that month, and on the 
25th day of it, | wrote thus lo a committee of my 
fellow-ciiizens in St. Louis who had invited me 
to a public dinner: 

“Since the veto session of 1832, the political part of the 
banks, and their confederates, have convulsed the country with 
alternate expansions and contracuvns of the paper currency, 
to make the people cry out fora national bank; and they are 
now preparing for another convulsion of the same kind. * * * 
The suspension of 1837 (which was a contrived piece of busi- 
ness, and one of the objects of the distribution law) waa fully 
counted upon to restore the Federal party, and its tutelary 
deity, the Bank of the United States, to full power; but it was 
made atthe wrong ime. It was a master stroke, but wrong 
timed. lt should have been made in the fourth, instead of the 
first, year of Mr. Van Buren’s administralion. — [twas prema- 
ture. Its authors did their best to make it last until the next 
Presidential elecuion; but the Democtacy of the Union, and 


the New York banks, forced the resumption; and 
now there is no alternative but to make a new 
suspension for 15410. It is a bad chance, but it 
is the only chance. They are dead without it; 


and, accordingly, all the preparations are 
full progress for that catastrophe The preliminary steps 
are already taken. An expansion of the paper currency has 
commenced, to be foliowed at the proper ume by a sudden con 
traction, and the consequent stoppaze of the banks, and the ge- 
neral derangement of the business of the country. * * * * 
But the nex’ suspension may not be so easy a job as the last. 
The process of resumption has developed a division among the 
banks. We have seen a resumption and a non-resumption 
flag: in the next attempt to close the vaults, we shall seea sus. 
pension and a non-suspension flag. The business banks will 
resist the suspeusion; the political ones will force it, if they can; 
and, in this division among themselves, the community and the 
laws wil! find an auxiliary in the non suspending banks, which 
may enable them to frustrate the machinations of the architects 
of mischief.” 


Sir, this is what I wrote, but not the whole of 
what I wrote, in the month of October, 1838; and 
the month of October, 1839, saw it verified to the let- 
‘er. It saw the second suspension, and it saw the 
two flags—the suspension and the non-suspension 
flags. It saw the division among the banks, and 
the source of that division in the two cities of New 
York and Philadelphia. It saw the mistake in 
point of time corrected, and the distress transferred 
to the fourth year of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tion, which had commenced prematurely in the 
first. Alli this it saw, precisely as I bad written it 
down twelve months before. And now, here we 
are, on the eve of the Presidential election, with 
this suspension, and all its evils, bearing upon the 
country, and intended to bear upon it, until the 
election isover. Bad enough is the state of things 
now: worse they will be, before the month of No- 
vember is over. Those who have done these 
things are able to continue them: those who have 
made money scarce, and the price of labor and 
produce low, are able to make money still scarcer, 
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and prices still lower; and it will suit both their pe- 
coniary aud political interest to continue the pro- 
cess of scarcity and reduction until after the Presi- 
dential! election is over. ‘The country may look 
out for advertisements that so much will be given 
for produce, if the election goes one way, and so 
much (being the half of the other price) if it goes 
the other. Laborers may look out for similar 
advertisements with respect to their wages; and all 
that is threatened in the way of reduction, will be 
performed. Avarice and Federalism will rejoice 
in the double gratification of deluding the laborer 
and the farmer outof his vote, at the same time 
that he is plundered of half his pay. It will 
be a double en; yment to rule him 
him at the same time. 


This will be ke pt up unul 
the election is over. 


Soon after that event, (and it 
is perfectly immaterial, for this purpose, waich way 
it results,) the new expansion will begin. Prices 
of stocks, produce, and property will all be ran up, 
in order that those who have purchased low may 
sell high. By the middle of the next Presidential 
term, the expansion may be carried high enough to 
begin again the business of contraction, and to be 
ready for another sus »ension, and for fresh distress 
for the Presidential election of 1844; and thus we 
are to go on, the country and its business, and the 
political rights of the people, a periodical prey to 
the political banks and their confederates, until a 
bankrupt law shall put an end to their nefarious 
and lawless practices. 

It is the fundamental maxim of the moneyed 
power, all over the world, that the people must 
feel before they can see—that they must suffer be- 
fore they can understand—that they are ignorant 
and capricious—and blind enough, and weak 
enough, to be at once the victims and the instru- 
ments—the dupes, and the agents—of those who 
abuse them, and use them. This is the fandamen- 
tal maxim of the moneyed power; aad upon it they 
have often acted in our country, and never more 
flagrantly and systematically than since the veto 
session of 1832. Since that time we have had a 
continued succession of panics, alarms, and dis- 
tresses, all contrived for political and pecuniary ef- 
fect, and charged by their authors upon the 
measures of the Democratic administratioas. Par- 
tial and transient success has sometimes attended 
this parricidal conduct, but no lasting or general 
impression has been made. The people possess 
discernment with which they are net credited, and 
see through the veil which was intended to conceal 
the hidden operators. ‘They have aiways seen the 
secret hand which was fabricating artificial dis- 
tress for the country, and conzecting humbug rea- 
sons to bamboozle the ignorant. They have seen, 
and despised all these tricks and devices, and so it 
willbe again. ‘They will see that the present pres- 
sure and distress is artificial and unnatural—that 
itis planned and contrived for the election of 1840, 
and is a regular result of the system of the money- 
ed power to. ruling and governing, what they be- 
lieved to be, the thoughtless and capricious people. 

The contest at present is, for the destraction or 
preservation of the cnrrency; and that involves the 
property and the labor of the country. To destroy 
the curreney of the Constitution, and substitute for 
it the base issues of suspending banks, is the aim 
of one party; to preserve the true currency, and to 
suppress these base issues, is the aim of the other, 
No difficulty is found in bringing gold and silver 
into the country: it comes beyond our wants. The 
difficulty is to keep it alter 1m comes. 

Congress has many great and sacred duties to 
perform, and none greater and more sacred than 
that of guarding the currency of the Constitution, 
It is the duty of Congress to guard this currency, 
aud to protect it from every violation, The States 
are forbid to coin gold and silver: they are not 
even allowed to make currency out of the precious 
metals. Uniformity of value in that which is 
the standard and measure of all values, was 
deemed so essential to the whole Union, that every 
State surrendered its right to the coming power: it 
gave up its right to stamp gold and silver. How 
absurd then to suppose thatthey can authorize a 
circulation of depreciated paper! that they can 
create corporations to emit base paper when they 
themselves cannot stamp pure gold ! that they can 
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authorize them to make this paper a forced tender 
in all cases when they themselves can make no- 
thing but gold and silver a tender! that they can 
authorize them to annihilate all contracts when 
the States dare not impairone! I say nothing 


about the power to charter banks to issue notes converuble in- | 


to specie al thé will ot the holder. I say nothing on that head, 
for it is notinvolved in the present quesion. LTlimit myself to 
what is before the Senate—the cipculation of base, depreciated, 
inconvertible, and spurious paper—and deny the right of any 
State to circulate such trash, or to authorize any Corporations, 
or individual, to do it. L joi issue with Uiose who plead State 
rights in defence of such conduct, and deny the authority of the 
State ontandeut. Ideny the right, and affirm it to be the duty 
of Congress to acrest the proceeding. It is the duty of Congress 
to arrest a circulauon which violates the Constitution, and an 
nihilates the currency of which it isthe guardian. ‘The appli 
cation of the bankrupt remedy to bankrupt banks, is the ready 
and easy way toeffectit. A day fixed for such a law to take 
effect would be the day of resumption to all good banks, and 
the day of extinction toall badones. —[t would be the day on 
which we could count upen the commencement of an ade- 
quate specie currency, and the ceasation of all the evils with 
which the gambling and political banks now afflict us, 

The remedy 1s In the hands of the people. We have unveiled 
it to them, and itis forthemto apply it. When wearied with 
the tyranny and oppression of the criminal and vicious part of 
the banks, they can apply the remedy, and termiuate a tyranny 
more odious and irresponsible than any which history has re 
vealed toourview. For the present, we have at least accom- 
plished two great purposes, We have vindicated the Consti- 
tution from the supposition of incompetency; and we have an- 
nihilated the last remaining pretext for a national bank. We 
have shown that our Constitution Is not meompetent to its high 
functions—that it is adequate to the preservation of the true 
curreney—and that it has noloecasion to resort to @ monster 
bank to govern the banks of the States. 


SPELCH UF MR. BROWN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, May 19 and 20, 1840 
—On the bill introduced by Mr. BELL, to secure 
the freedom of elections, and to provide for the 
faithful administration of the Executive pa- 
tronage. 

Mr. BROWN having obtained the floor, said he 
had listened with profound attention to the argu- 
ments of both his colleagues [Mr. Gentry and 
Mr. BELL] in favor of this bill. He had done so, 
because he was desirous to know on what new 
statement of facts, or by what new process of rea- 
soning, this odious measure was now to be revived, 
and again pressed on the consideration of the pub- 
lic, after its signal failure in the other end of the 
Capitol, and after that deep and decided reproba- 
tion of it, Which had deen manifested in so many of 
the elections of this country. He was particularly 
anxious to discover whether misfortunes had not 
subdued, or at least chastened and softened down, 
some of those fierce and angry passions with which 
it was first advocated—misfortunes that have 
fallen with peculiar force on those gentlemen’s 
own personal and political friends, One of them, 
(Mr. Bett,] a few weeks since, on the Cumberland 
road bill, gave us a most touching and eloquent 
description of those misforiunes. “He had seen, 
(said he,) during the last sammer, one friend after 
another dropping around him,” until that proud 
and exulting majority, by which he used to be sur- 
rounded on this floor, from his own State, was now 
sadly reduced to a solitary unit. Looking at the 
other end of the Capitol, he might have told us 
that this mortality amongst his friends had been 
still greater. 
but one entire and perfect scene of desolation and 
defeat. Sir, said Mr. B. I was anxious to observe 
that gentleman when he should walk forth amid 
ihe ruins which this very bill had so mainly con- 
tributed to spread around him. I sincereiy hoped 
that a contemplation of them might induce him to 
pause and hesitate, and finally to abandon a mea- 
sure which has heretofore produced such fatal re- 
sults. But, sir, 1 am sorry to have to say, what 
many persons have observed before, that misior- 
tunes, when they fail to reform, are almost sure to 
harden us, and that even the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, when not rightly improved, often superadd 
to our desperation, and plunge us still deeper into 
those vices and follies which they Were intended to 
reform. 

I do not intead to apply such observations as 
these to the gentleman’s course generally ina this 
House. I have had frequent occasions, not only to 
approve, but even to applaud, his calm and digni- 
fied mode of argament, during the disorders and 
tumults of the session. But, sir, I do mean to say 
that, On this particular subject and its kindred ones, 
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the gentleman never fails to lose his equanimity of 
temper, and to expose himself to the impatation of 
being governed more by the suggestions of passion 
than guided by the dictates of reason, or the ho. 
nest convictions of opinion. 

In much of that argument to which I wish now 
to reply, the gentleman seemed determined to have 
no comyeer in bold denunciation, in reckless jp. 
vective, in wild and furious declamation. 
seemed to imagine that he had driven Democracy 

nio its last fortress, and that he was then making 

a bold and heroic charge, that was to demolish j 
forever; or, to use his mere sanguinary mode of ex. 
pression, “he was striking a deadly blow at the 
life-blood of the party—that vile, corrupt, and jn. 
famous party which hal so long ruled the destinies 
of this country.” —_ But, sir, the Demccratic party 
of this country was not let off, with even such de. 
nunciations as these. The gentleman [Mr, Bewt} 
became so far transported as to compare it to that 
fabled monster, the Parisian vampire, that subsisted 
“by sucking the blood from the warm and beating 
arteries of sleeping innocence.” He described 
the end and destruction of that unnatural mon. 
ster, and declared that he could see tn that end 
the writhing and expiring contortions of the putrid 
and bloated carcass of Democracy. Sir, I allude 
to these extravagances in the speech of my honora- 
ble colleague, in order to assure him, that in my 
humble judgment, great as are his powers of de- 
scription and commarison, no one but himself 
could see the slighiest resemblance in this ima- 
gifiary picture. No: if you wish to see a resem- 
blance ef that Parisian monster, go find it in that 
proud and bloated aristocracy that has so long fed 
and fattened on the people of this country—go find 
itin that system ot associated wealth and exclu- 
sive privilege, in all its odious forms and varieties, 
which has been so long consuming our substance, 
and which is now beginning to crumble beneath 
its own magnitude, and to expire in the midst of its 
ewn rottenness and corruption. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to content my- 
self with making general observations like these, 
against the present bill. It was introduced origi- 
nally about three years ago, notoriously with the 
view of breaking down the Democratic party of 
the Union. But more especially was it intended 
to break down the Jackson er Democratic party in 
the State of Tennessee. It is now revived evi- 
cently for the same purpose, and was pressed upon 
this House in a tone of exultation and defiance 
which seemed, at the time, like it was intended to 
provoke and challenge a reply. Sir, 1 do not feel 
specially called on to repel attacks made against the 
Democratic party generally; 1 have no connection 
with that party sufficiently notorious to justify me 
in presuming to become her champion. In my 
own State, however, that connection is not quite so 
obscure and unknown. Although never aspiring 
to be one of her leaders, I have been for twenty 
years enrolled amongst her most zealous and faith- 
ful private soldiers. If I seem now for the mo- 
ment to step out from her lines, and to take posi- 
tion above that of a mere private, it is only be- 
cause those who used to bear her banner, high and 
proudly amid the ranks ef her enemies, have now 
not only surrendered that banner into the hands of 
her enemies, but are foremost in the onslaught, 
and loudest in the battle-cry against her! 

Let us now turn our attention to the provisions 
of this bill, the end and aim of which are avowed to 
be the destruction of the present Democratic party 
of the United States—that party which the gentle- 
man was pleased to denounce, in his speech on the 
Cumberland Road bill, to be “a standing fraud 
and imposition on this country.” 

I begin, sir, with its caption: “A bill te secure the 
freedom of elections!” the elections of the people 
of the United States—all the elections, State and 
Federal—in all the States. The freedom of the 
elections of the United States! Sir, you have but 
to state the proposition in any company, in ary 
State or county in this Union, to raise the smile of 
derision at its absurdity. What! our elections 
not free enough in this country ? where every man 
goes forward to the polls, of his own accord, and 
casts his vote for whom he pleases; goes in his own 
unquestioned and unquestionable majesty; asking 
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no man’s permission, and submitting to no limitation 
or restriction on his righ's whatsoever? How can 
ou secure more freedom to us in electiors than 
we now enjoy? How can you better secure, by law, 
that freedom, which has been for more than fifiy 
years secured to us by the Constitution? Sir, it is 
ke substituting statutory freedom for cousuiu- 
jonal freedom. It is a good deal like what the 
givecates of this bill call “the purity of the elec- 
tive franchise.” Not that purity which is felt and 
reserved in the hearts of the honest citizens of this 
country; not that virtue which, emanating from the 
peart, controls and governs the conduct cf the peo- 
ple in administering their own Government, in 
their own way, and for their own advantage and 
prosperity, but a sort of pretended legal purity—a 
sort of hypocritical statulory viriue, which would 
yield to a!l sorts of political prostitutions, on the 
first seducing bribe that might be laid in its way. 
Away with these forms and shadows; if the people 
pave not purity and viriue enough (as the high 
toned Federalists have always said they had not) to 
govern themselves, you can never infuse those qua- 
jities into them, by any process of the law. So 
much for the caption of this bill. I call your attea- 
tion now to the preamble, or recitals of it. The first 
one of these recitals is the following: 

“Whereas, ees are made, that officers of the United 
States, or persons holding offices or employments under the au- 
thority of the same, other than the heads of the chief Execu- 
tive Departments, or such officers as stand in the relation of 
constitutional advisers of the President, have been removed 
from office, or dismissed from their employment, upon political 
grounds, or for opinion’s sake; and whereas, such a practice is 
manifestly a violation of the feedom of elections, an attack up- 
on the public liberty, and a high misdemeanor.” 

Here, sir, is a preamble, for which there is no 
proposed enactment. It alleges certain conduct to 
be a high misdemeanor, yet proposes no pe- 
nalty or punishment for the crime. Why, then, is 
it intruded here on this paper?’ Sir, I take it to be 
a perfect anomaly a ,thing unknown before in 
the history of legislation. I again demand to 
know, why it is put down in the preamble, 
but not imserted in the ‘enacting clause of 
the bill? I can draw but one conclusion from this 
strange fact; and that is, that the doctrine will do 
to profess, but not to practice—to show off a speech 
upon, in order to excite popular feelings, but not to 
be established as one of the laws of the land, which 
itis known would have to be repealed, so soon as 
its operation was seen and understood. I mean to 
examine this dangling supernumeraryfpresently, to 
show that the arguments in its favor are all falla- 
cious, and the facts on which it purports to be 
based, have no existence. I pass on to the second 
clause of the preamble, in the following words: 

“Whereas complaints are also made that officers of the United 
States, or persons holding offices or employments under the 
authority of the same, are in the habit of intermeddling in 
elections, both State and Federal, otherwise than by giving 
their votes: And whereas such a practice isa violation of the 


freedom of elections, and a gross abuse, which ought to be 


discountenanced by the appointing power, and prohibited by 
law, 


“Be it enacted, §c. That from and after the first day of Ju- 
ly next, no officer, agent, or contractor, or other person, hold- 
ing an office ur employment of trust or profit under the Consti- 
tutionand laws of the United States, shall, by the contribution 
of money or other valuable thing, or by the use of the franking, 
privilege, or the abuse of any other official privilege of function, 
or by threats or menaces, or in any other manner intermeddle 
with the election of any member or embers of either House of 
Con or of the President orVice President of the United States, 
or of the Governor or other officer ofany State, or of any member 
or members of the Legislature of any State; and every such offi- 
cer or other person offending therein, shall be held to be guilty 
¢ f aie> enatomnennte: - on conviction in any courtof the 

nited States, having jurisdiction thereof, shal] pa fin t 
exceeding one thousand dollars.” ’ Pe 

This is the first section of the bill. Accordin 
t@ its provisions it will be seen that every grade of 
office, and every variety of employment under the 
United States is included; also that every thing, 
and any thing said or done by them (except simpiy 
giving in their own votes) is to be taken as an in- 
termeddling in the election, and therefore to be 
punishe by a fine not exceeding $1,000. Now, 
sir, the application of this law to my own State is 
what I desire to bring before the House. There, 
sir, we have but few public officers of any grade, 
except our positmasters. We have some half 
dezen of these on an average in each coun- 
ty. Those at our county towns commonly receive 
some two or three hundred dollars, rarely so 


much as five hundred. At the lesser villages and 
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country stores, and at the neighborhood post offi- 

ces, it is qu te frequent that the compensation does not 

amount to fifty or one hundred doilars. The office 

is in fact taken as an incumbrance, submitted to 

for neighborhood convenience. Now, sir, all these 

postmasters, besides being officers of the United 

States, are citizens of the Uniied States, and of the 

State of Tennessee. They are deeply interested as 

citizens in the eleciions, both State and Federal, in 

the county elections of sheriffs, clerks, registers, 

&c. In the military elections of those officers, 

under whom they may have toserve in times of 
war. Yet, sir, it is proposed that a little fifty 

dollar appointment as posimaster is to weigh down 

all his other interesis as a citizen, and if he dare 
open his mouth in favor of one candidate or the 
other, he is to be instantly fined one thousand dol- 
lars. If called on to state a fact in his own 
knowledge, and perhaps in the knowledge of 
no body else, which it is of the highest conse- 
quence to the country should be known; a 
fact which became kaown to him long before 
he was a postmaster—he must conceal that 
fact. He musi suppress and hide the truth 
from his countrymen, or pay down the penalty of 
one thousand dollars. Sir, is this my colleague’s 
notiwns of the liberty, freedom, and purity of 
our elections? To speak out will affect the elections, 
just as far as truth and character will and ought to 
affect thnem—to seal up his lips and suppress the 
truth, will alse affect the election and put men into 
office, who have no honesty in civil affairs, nor 
courage nor skill for the defence of the country in 
military appointments. Now, sir, there are, on an 
average, for each county in Tennessee, a half do- 
zen of our fellow-citizens—who have the common 
rights of citizens—they have the liberty of speech, 
under all the gurantees of the Constitution—they 
have, however, undertaken to perform the duties 
of postmasters for their respective villages and 
neighborhoods; and for this they are to be disfran- 
chised, deprived of the liberty of speech, and com- 
pelled to stand silent and gagged in the midst of 
their fellow-citizens. Sir, is this the freedom 
after which my colleague has been seeking 
under this bill? If it is, God forbid that he 
should ever find it. For one, 1 repudiate 
and scorn such distinctions in a free country. 
I repudiate and scorn a principle that sets one 
neighbor asa spy over another, and which en- 
ables one man to propagate the vilest falsehood on 
another, because his exposure can only be made by 
a, postmaster, whose lips are hermetically sealed 
under the enormous penalty of one thousand dol- 
lars. Sir, this bill should be rather called a bill 
offering a premium to falsehood and defamation; 
a bill to ens!ave a large portion of American free- 
men, becaus ethey are willing to undertake the per- 
formance of high and necessary pablic duties; a 
bill to establish slavery in all our elections, by de- 
priving one portion of the community of those 
rights and privileges allowed to all the rest. Sir, 
I shall show you presently that those illustrious 
sages and patriots, who lived in the earlier and 
purer days of the Republic, rejected with scorn the 
very provisions of the bill now under consideration. 
Before I present their opinions on this branch of 
the subject, let me advert to the arguments and 
doctrines of my honorable cojleague in relation to 
the appointing and removing power of the Execu- 
live; remember that the argument of the gentle- 
man was made on the preamble of his bill, for 
which there was no corresponding prohibitory or 
penal enactment. The argument, then, like. the 
preamble, might therefore be regarded as a mece 
abstraction, calculated to do no particular good nor 
harm any way. But I know my honorable col- 
league too well not to understand thatall the labor 
he has bestowed in ascertaining the opinions of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and other illus- 
trious individuals, is not interded to be lost asa 
mere abstraction, accidenta!ly brought up in the 
course of this discussion. No, sir, that portion of 
the gentleman’s argument wil], no doubt, in due 
season, make its appearance in the Whig papers 
of our State, in blazing capitals. Well, sir, and 
what were the opinions of those illustrious men on 
the question of appointments to office, which ne- 
cessarily includes also their opinions in relation to 


removals, wherever the right to remove has been 
conceded. 

I begin with General Washington. In his letter 
to Mr. Pickering, dated September, 1795, he uses 
the following emphatic language: 

“shall aot, while I have the honor to administer the Govern- 
ment, bring a man into any office of consequence, knowingly 
whose political tenets are adverse to the measures which the 
General Goverument aie pursuing; for this, In my epinivn, 
would be a sort of political suicide: that it would embarrass its 
movements, is Most certain. But of two men equally well af- 
tected to the true lteresis of ther country, oh equal abilities, it 
is the part of prudence to give the preference to him against 
whom the least clamor can be excited.” 


Observe, sir, that, in this opinion of General 
Washington, he makes no reference to monarchists, 
or to persons opposed to that Revolution which se- 
cured to us our national independence. He goes 
beyond all this, and speaks of political tenets 
adverse to the measures of the General Govern- 
ment. This preamble recites that removals on 
polities! grounds are high misdemeanors. Ge- 
neral Washingion declares that a difference in po- 
litical tenents is sufficient ground for retusing 
appointments. This preamble recites that remo~- 
vals upon political grounds is an attack on public 
liberty. General Washington declares that all ap- 
pointments to office of such as hold political tenets 
adverse to the principles of his administration of 
the Government, would be a sort of political sui- 
cide. Sir, this brief parallel between this recital 
in the bill and the opinions of General Wash ng- 
ton, directly on the point, ought forever to seal the 
fate of this proposition, so far as his distinguished 
authority is concerned. 

Immediately after the retirement of General 
Washington, a contest sprung up for the sueces- 
sion between the elder Adams and Mr. Jefferson. 
The elements of party, before that time, had taken 
no definite form, or shape; they were “rudis tndi- 
gestaque moles.” In that contest, however, they 
became settled and dirtinct. The Federalists ad- 
hered to Mr. Adams; the Republicansto Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Mr. Adams succeeded, and, under him, 
the Federalists took possession of nearly every 
office of his administration. In support of this 
fact, | refer to the 3d volume of Mr. Jefferson's 
works, page 476. In his celebrated New Haven 


letter he remarks: 

“It would have been to me a circumstance of great relief, 
had I found a moderate paiucipation of office in the hands of 
the majority; I would gladly have left to ime and accident to 
raise them to their just share; but their total exclusion calla 
for prompter corrections.” 

In his letter to Levi Lincoln, 34 volume, p. 477, 
he remarks: 

“T had foreseen, years ago, that the first Republican Prest- 
dent who should come into office after all the pluces in the Go 
vernment had become exclusively occupied by Federaltsts, 
would have a dreadful operation to perform; that the Repub- 
licans would consent toa continuation of every thing tn Fede- 
ral hands was not to be expected, because neither just nor 
politic. On him was then to devolve the office of an execu 
tioner—that of lopping off” 


I read these extracts now, only to establish the 
fact of a total exclusion from office of the Republi- 
cans under the elder Adams’s administration. Mr. 
Jefferson succeeded Mr. Adams. He was elected 
by the Republican party, and was its great apvstle 
and founder. The lapse of years has only thrown 
a holier reverence around his name, and the politi- 
cal researches of the age have only given a bright- 
er lustre to the principles of simplicity, economy, 
and equality, which he inculcated on his followers. 
Sir, it is that hallowed reverence for his name and 
his principles, which is yet cherished by a large 
proportion of the American people, that my col- 
league attempts now to make subservient to the de- 
struction of his true friends and followers, and to 
strengthen the reviving energies of that old Fe eral 
party which he so signally vanquished in 1801. 
Yes, sir, strange as 1t may seem, the watchword of 
“Jefferson and liberty,” is now being stolen by that 
very Federal party into whose ranks it once carried 
dismay aud terror and destruction. Whathasany 
party to do with that watchword that holds in its 
ranks and hugs to its bosom every anti-war Fede- 
ralist on this floor, save one whose reformation 
dates back for twenty years, and whose devotion to 
Republican principles during all that time, gives 
double assurance of the sincerity and thoroughness 
of his reformation? What, I repeat, has an Essex 
junto man and an anti-war Federalist to do with the 
watchword of “Jefferson and liberty?” It should 
blister the tongue that repeats it, and crimson 
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with shame ali who concur in the profanation. 
Sir, I have reached the point where I mean to give 
batile to my honorable colleague; ‘‘war to the 
knife,” if he may choose to have it so. He main- 
tains that Gen. Jack-on’s administration, and that 
of Mr. Van Buren, was not, andis not, Jefferso- 
nian in its charac er; or, in other words, that Gen. 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren are not ‘Democrats 
oi the Jeffersonian school,” because they have both 
outraged the principles of Mc. Jefferson in making 
appoiatments and removais from office. That 
they hav> proscribed men for opinion’s sake, and 
ejected them irom office against all the principles 
and practices of that great apostle of liberty. I not 
‘only deny these assertions, but | here undertake to 
disprove them altogether. 

Sir, IT repeat, for greater perapicuity, that I now 
here undertake to show thal both Gen. Jackson’s 
and Mr. Van Buren’s administrations have been 
tar less proscriptive than Mr. Jeflerson’s was. That 
great man’s principles and practices, on the sub- 
ject of appointmen's and removals, have been ex- 
lensively misunderstoed, because they have been 
wmusrepresented, | now refer to his own letters for 
proot ot his true doctrine. 

He came into office the 4th of March, 1801. 
All the offices of the Government were in the hands 
of the Federalists. That whole party, with a furi- 
ous desperation, then, if not yet, unequalled in the 
annals of poliiical warlare, resisted his election. 
The Republicans, however, taunted as they were 
as “greasy Democrats,” derided 


; tnen, as now, wilh 
rabble of the nation, bore him on- 
ward, until they placed him in the highest office in 


the gilt of a free 


being but as the 


people installed into office, the 
question mstanily arose, what course he would 
pursue in making appointments and removals 
trom ofiice. The whole Federal pariy had de- 


nounced him, would he now denounce them? The 
question Was seon solved. He prew a distinction 
between Federalists. 1. The Federalist proper. 
2. Those who were called Federalist, but, in fact, 
were Republicans in principle, but who bad been 
deceived and se made to act with the Federalists, 
while at heart, they were ound Republicans. The 
first class or Federalist proper, he rejected on all 
occasions, turning them out, without excep ion and 
withoutceremony. ‘They were monarchist in prio- 
ciple, and were, therefore, not proper agents under 
him, to carry out and perpetaate our Repubiican 
instituitons. ‘he second class (the Federal sect of 
Republicans, as be termed them.) he permitted to 
participale in the offices, to a certain degree. To 
show that J have stated Mr. Jefferson’s principles, 
with entire and perfect accuracy, I will read trom 
his letter to Mr. Lincoln, dated July 11, 1801: 





“Deak Sik: Your favorof the 15th came to hand on the 25th 
June, and conveyed reat deal of it Information which I 
am anxious to receiy The ca lation of our fellow-citi- 

3in general, is th reatobpect we ought to keep in view; 

i that beingsuce oblamed, While we associate with usin al 
fairs tu a Certain degree, the Federal s of Repablicans, we 

it strip of all the means of i ience, the Essex Junto and 

elt a8 ociate monarchists in every part of the Union. The 
rmer diifer trom us only in the shaies of power to be given 
‘the Executive, being with allan lis Republican govern- 
Niet the latter wish to sap the repubhe by fraud, if they 
cannot desiroy it by force, and to erect an Eaglish monarchy in 
its place; some of them (as Mr. Adams) thinking its corrupt 
parts should be cleansed away, others(as Mr. Hamilton) think- 
ing that would make it aun impracticable machine. We are 
proceeding geadfally in the regeneration of offices and intro- 
daciug Republicans to some share in them I do net know that 
will be pus “l farther than was ed before you went 
sway, except as to Essex men. | istask youto make outa list 
o! those in office nm yours, and the nelcbor States, and to fur- 
nish me wnh it. There is a ul this spirit south of the 
Hudson. I undersian! that J*****’ tsa very determined one, 
gs in private life ama ul honorable; but amiable mo- 


sof Republican confidence. * * 


ArChisis are Not sale subjoc 
Our gradual reformations seem to produce good eflects every 
where except in Connecticut. Their late session of the Legi 


all others We must 
When they will givea 
} 


jacure has been more Intolerant than 
eet them with equal Intolerance, 
share in the State offices, they shall be replaced in a share of 
he generalotfices. ‘Tijl then we must follow theirexample.” 
‘Yo what degree of participation in the offices, 
Mr. Jefferson admitted the second class of Fede- 
ralists, may be seen in his letier of the 11th Sep- 
tember, 1804, te Mr. Adams, in which he states, 
that they were admitted in fair proporucn to their 
number throughout the United States Sir, I have 
now spread out before you, as on a map, the opi- 
nion and practices of Mr. Jefferson. They admit 
of no cayil and no misunderstanding. Now I de- 
mand to know when and where—in what year of 
his adminisiration or in what State of this Union— 
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was General Jackson more intolerant than Mr. 
Jefferson? When did he say “we must meet them 
with equal intolerance?” When did he say to 
those States who were most opposed to him, and 
who proscribed all his friends trom office, ‘‘unul 
you will give a share in the State offices, we will 
fulloy your example?” Never, never! In my 
own State, there never was aday or aa hour, dur- 
ing his admiaistration, that General Jackson did 
not retain a greater number of his enemies in 
office than they would have borne to the number 
of anti-Jackson men in that State; and yet, sir, we 
are told that General Jackson exceeded Mr. Jeffer- 
son in intolerance toward his enemies, 

How does the same question how stand ua- 
der the present Adm nistration? Throughout 
the United States I do verily believe that a 
majority of the office-holders have been and still 
are opposed to Mr. Van Buren. The very best 
estimates that have been made show the fact 
satisfactorily to every impartial mind. Dves this 
look like proscription for opinion’s sake? In 
my own State, the fact has never been denied. In 
my own dis'rict, three out of the five postmasiers 
of the county towns which I represent are tho- 
rough going Whigs, active, zealous pariisans. 
Some of them made heavy bets against the candi- 
dates of toe Administration in the last elections. 
They attended public assemblies out of their re- 
spective peighborhocods, and exerted all the influ- 
ence they possessed in the election. Sir, let me 
assure my honorable colleague, that, if his bill 
had passed before the last Tennessee elections, i 
would have cut right and left among his Whig 
friends in that State. Instead of dealing a dead- 
ly blow “on the life-blood of the party there,” 
it would have rebounded on the head of his own 
friends. 

But it is often said, while Mr. Van Buren may 
have retained an equal number of his enemies in 
office, it has ouly been in the inferior ones, such 
as postmasters. Sir, a postmaster is very far from 
being an inferior appointment, so far as politicul 
results are to be attained. It is, in my judg- 
ment, to precisely such officers that Generai Wash- 
ington alluded when he declared he would ap- 
point no person to any office of consequence, who 
was opposed to the principles of his administration 
of the Government. It is through the post offices 
that the press exerts its mighty power on the 
public mind. Every posimaster has itin his pow- 
er, more or less, to paralyze its exertion, by sup- 
pressing public documents; or, if he dare not go so 
far as that, by laying them away upon some dusty 
shelf, and not handing them out to the people, ua- 
til regularly and distinctly demanded. On the 
contrary, a willing postmaster, favorable to the 
views of one party, may hail his fellow-cit’zens as 
they pass, and nolify them that letters and pack- 
ages have arrived at the office, addressed to them, 
and thus give them a wide and instantaneous cir- 
culation. Ifany man desires to be convinced of 
all this, let him but examine and inquire at the 
post offices afier the adjournment of the present 
session, and see, at some of them, what heaps of 
letters and documents will remain piled up and un- 
disturbed for weeks and perhaps moaths after their 
arrival. I mean to look into this practice on my 
return, and no instance of partiality, such as I am 
commenting upon, shall go unrebuked. I assure 
my honorable colleague that even the biography of 
General Harrison, and the speeches of the gentle- 
man from Nerth Carolina, [Mr. Sraniy,] with 
which he has been deluging my district, shall be 
faithfully and impartially distributed. So far, 
therefore, as political results are concerned, your 
postmaster is an officer of the highest consequence; 
and it is, tuerefore, ihe best proof of liberality and 
toleration, that Mr. Van Buren and Genera! Jack- 
son could have given, to have let in their exemies 
into an equal, if not greater, participation ia them. 
A libera'ity greater than Washington’s, or Jeffer- 
son’s, or any other President's, unless it may be 
that of Mr. Monroe. 

Sir, [have not yet said any thing in relation to 
the vpinions of Mr. Madison. My honorable col- 
league was pleased to hold him up as a most periect 
model of a great statesman, whose opinions should 
make a deep and lasting impression on his coun- 
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trymen. I concur with him in his high eulogy oq 
that illustrious patriot. Reared in Virginia, that only 
mother of so many Presidents, | was early taught cand 
next to that of Washington, to revere the names of only 
Madison and of Jefferson. Tnen,as now, I paij som 
no homage to the opinions of one which was not 
paid equally to those of the other. Then, as’ now one 
I regarded them as two bright but equal lumina. his 

ries, by whose light it will be safe, at all times com) 
for their countrymen to walk. I now invite my | 
honorable colleague to test his bill by the lights of 
Mr. Madison’s opinions. My honorable colleague 
has, no doubt, ofien consoled himself with the be. 
lief that he stood foremost of all others, in disco. 
vering this favorite remedy for preserving the py. 
rity, and securing the freedom of election! But 
what will be his surprise when I inform him that 
this same gag remedy was discovered and pro. 
posed almost fifty years ago; actually discoved and 
proposed almost fifty years ago! Yes, sir, ther 
were “Surgeon Crittendens” then as weil as now! 
But they were then, as now, pronounced mere em- gree 
piriecs; and their quack remedies, rejected and 
condemned as they now are; rejected and con. » 
demned. by Mr. Madison himself, that favorite au. 
thority to which the gentleman referred, and on © 
which he so confidently relied. Dropping all 
figures of speech, I will now give you the recorded 
opinions of Mr. Madison, I read from Dunlap’s . 
Daiiy Advertier of January 22, 1791. a 

“louse or Rerresenratives, January 22, 1791.~—Excise’ 
bill was under «discussion; Mr. Jackson, (I think of Georgia,) 
moved to amend the bill by inserting the following: 

“And be it further enacted, That if any inspector or other 
oflicer, or persen concerned m the collection of the revenue to 
be ratsed by this act, shall, by any message or writing, or in any 
other manner, persuade, or endeavor to persuade, any elector 
to give, or dissuade, or endeavor to dissuade, any from giving 
his vote in the choice ofany person to be a member of the 
House of Representatives, member of the Senate, or President 
of the United States, such inspector, oro her person so offend- 
ing, shall be forever disabled from holding an office under this 
act, and shall besubject to a penalty of ——— dollars.” 

The vote was taken by ayes and noes—ayes 21, 
noes 87: Mr. Madison and the celebrated Repub- 
lican, Wm. B. Giles, votiag in the negative. Sir, 
here was the first gag bill ever offered in America, 
It was confined to those officers concerned in the 
collection of the revenue, and prohibited an inter- 
ference only in the election of certain officers in 
the Federal Government, and yet it was rejected 
by a majority of nearly two to one, and by the 
votes of both Mr. Madison and Mr. Giles, twe of 
the soandest Republicans that lived in this coun- 
try. Where now, let me ask, is the boasted au- 
thority of Mr. Madisoa in favor of this bill? It 
stands recorded against it, on a bill much less ob- 
jectionable than the one now proposed by my ho- 
norable colleagne. 

{Mr. Bet here rose and said that he wished it 
to be understood by the gentleman and the House, 
that he would have voted against that amendment 
himself. ] 


Mr. Brown replied, then he apprehended he 
need not spend so much time against the gentle- 
man’s bill, since he began to suspect that when it 
might come to the test he did not mean to vete for 
it himself. But how can the authority of Mr. Ma- 
dison be invoked in favor of this bill, when it is 
known that it was his giant arm that dealt the 
blows that terminated the existence of the alien 
and sedition laws?) The great principle that per- 
vaded the sedition law is the same as in this bill. 
That bill punished all those who should utter or 
publish any thing defamatory against our rulers; 
this punishes all who shall intermeddle in elections, 
either for or against our ralers; not those only who 
are, but those who desire and offer to become our 
rulers; not in a few of the higher departments, but 
inall of them, both State and Federal, civil and 
military. ‘That panished ail offending citizens, this 
ouly suchas have superadded to the daties of citizen- 
ship those of official station. That was, indeed, 
less odious than the present bill. There the truth 
could be given in evidence in order to shield the 
citizen from punishment; here truth has no advo- 
cale, and innocence finds no protection; true or 
false, one single word, uttered in an election more 
favorable to one party than the other, shall subject 
ihe citizea to the enormous fine of one thousand 
dollars. He may have expressed an opinion un- 
favorable to his own party; he may have 
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| of this twice-repudiated doctrine of abridging the 
privileges of the people—repudiated by the wisest 
' and best men that ever lived in any age or in any 
country. The first reason given, and the one 
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candidate over those of another; or he may have 
only urged some gallant achievement in war, or 
some noble self-denying deed in time 
; as a consideration which _ entitled 
a party to the gratitude of the country over 
pis competitor and rival. But I need not 
compare the relative merits of the present bill 
and the sedition law. The same spirit animates 
them both—a spirit that seeks to prostrate the 
dearest rights and privileges of the people—a 
spirit that alike destroys the freedom of the press 
and the liberty of speech—a spint which Mr. 
Madison, more than any other man then living, 
contributed to subdue and to extirpate. Sir, I 
challenge casuistry itself to draw any sensible and 


clear distinction between the sedition law, Mr. || 


CriTTENDEN’s bill, and the bill of my honorable 
colleague. They a!l contain the same principle, 
and that principle stands at open war with those 
great provisions of the Constitution which secure to 
the people the freedom of the press and the liberty 
of speech. 

From 1791 to 1837, with the exception of the 
alien and sedition laws, no attempt was made to 
force such JegisJation as this on the country. Dur- 
ing that long period, the people were contented 
that every cilizen, whether a public officer or not, 
should enjoy his constitutional rights. That the 
assumption of office was but the assumption of new 
duties and liabilities for the public good, and 
should, therefore, be attended with no sacrifice or 
destruction of his personal rights as a free citizen 
of this great Republic. During all this time, I 
maintain that our elections, all of them, both State 
and Federal, were eminently free—free as they 
could be—free as the air we breathe, and the water 
we drink. Every where through this wide country 
on our election days, every American citizen walked | 
forth to the ballot box in his own personal majesty, 
paying no homage, save to himself aad the laws | 
and the Censtitution. I appeal to the history of | 
our elections in the great contest between the elder | 
Adams and Mr. Jefferson—to the no less excited | 
canvass between the second Adams and General 
Jackson—to the contest between Mr. Clay, the 
now “great discarded,” and General Jackson—in 





| fine, to every one of our elections, to show that all || 


of them, every where, have been as free as cur glo- 
rious Constitution, and the proud, indomitable spirit 
of our countrymen could make them. 

What occasion, then, was there for the revival 


most relied upon, is, that the President in office 
may use his patronage so as to give him an undue 
advantage over all competitors. This patronage 
consists in the power of making appointments, un- 
der the express, or implied understanding, that the | 
appointed shall use his influence to promote the 
election of the President. Now, if all this were | 
conceded, does not my colleague perceive twat the 
appropriate remedy would have to be found, not in 
a gag bill, but ia the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, changing the appointing power into other 
hands, or limiting the period of Presidential ser- 
vice to a single term of four or six years? By the 
last amendment, no contest ever could take place 
between the ins and the outs. It would then be, in 
every instance, not who should be put out, but whe 
should be putinto the Presidential seat. Then, 
sir, there could be no selfish motive prompting to 
an abuse of executive patronage; nor any adequate 
one for charging corruption and ambition on any 
man who was faithfully endeavoring honestly to 
administer the Government. It was under these 
views that I have already submitted a proposi- 
tion to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, in a way that will, in my opinion, be 
the true and proper remedy for all complaints, 
Teal and pretended, against Executive patronage 
and dictation. I shall call in up in a few days, 
and see what course the gentleman and his 
friends will take on this subject. But, sir, in 
the meanjtime,\I hesitate not to say that this patro- 
nage is greatly overrated, asto ils influence on 
elections, Onan average, the President cannot 
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make more than a dozen or two important appoint- 
ments in each State; these could not produce even 
a ripple on the broad and mighty surface of its 
population; beside thiy, an over-active zeal never 
tailsto weaken the cause it espouses. 

The influence of office holders is more than 
counterbalanced by that of office seekers. Let+ us 
examine it, first as to the personal exertions of the 
parties themselves. Mr. Van Buren, since March, 
1837, hasbeen in. Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and 
General Harrison, have all wanted to get in by 
putting Mr. Van Buren out. Mr. Webster makes 
his electioneeriag tour through the Northwest, Mr. 
Clay moves out upon the North, and arrogantly 
traverses Mr. Van Buren’s own country. General 
Harrison takes charge of the mighty West, keep- 
ing up a brisk correspondence, remodelling his old 


political opinions, and putting himself inas accep- | 


table a position as possible between the contending 
parties of the day. Sir, do you not see at once 
that, on the score of personal exertions, it is pre- 
cisely three to one in favor of the outs? But itis 
said that the President in office has so much pa- 
tronage, so many offices to bestow, that it gives 
him an overwhelming advantage over all com- 
petitors. Well, let us pause and examine the 
weight of this objection. He can appoint one 
Secretary of State, and that one will have to 
work against three Secretaries erpectant without 
—that is, against Mr. Clay’s Secretary, Mr. 
Webster’s Secretary, and General Harrison’s Se- 
cretary—three to one again—and so of the Se- 
cretary of War, and all the other Secretaries: 
and, infact, of all the other officers and agents 
of the Government, great and small. I have 
always doubted whether this power of conferring 
office was much calculated to advance the popu- 
larity of a President. Many are always expect- 
ing to be called, while but few can actually be 
chosen. The disappoinied often fall back into a 
state of indifference as to the future success of 
the President, and sometimes find revenge for 
his supposed neglect and ingratitude in the open 
abandonment and denunciation of him. Sir, I 
do not pause in the line of this argument to give 
you instances of this sort during the period of 
General Jackson’s administration; they abounded 
to an extent which few have suspected; they have 
no doubt abounded more or less in the history of 
every Adminisiration. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have already stated, that, for 
nearly half acentury, the people of the United 
States were contented and satisfied with the un- 
bounded and unquestioned freedom of their elec- 
tons. What occasion was there, then, for the re- 
vival of this twice rejected proposition? twice re- 


jected, at the time of introduction, by my ho- | 


norable colleague, in 1837. Sir, 1 remembered 
well the pretext then offered for its revival. 
was the alleged dictation of General Jackson— 
his dictation in writing his Gwinn and Shelby- 
ville letters, and expressing himself freely and 
fully on the public men and the public measures 
of the day. These, sir, were the pretexts for all 
this cry of dictation and of bringing Executive 
patronage to bear on the freedom of elections. 
And yet, sir, now that the occasion has gone by— 
now that the smoke of party contest has cleared up, 
so far as General Jackson is concerned, no man 
can be found who can Jay his finger on a single 
line or sentence, ever written by General Jackson 
about those times, that has the slightest re- 
semblance to dictation to his countrymen. To 
diciate, is to suggest, to point out with authority, 
and is nearly synonymous with command. It is 
semething much stronger than mere counsel 
or advice, and yet is a shade lower than an impe- 
rative order. In the light of this detinition, I defy 
any man living to show me a single expression in 
the Gwinn letter which evinces the slightest wish 
on the part of Genera! Jackson to dictate—to order 
or command his countrymen what course to pur- 
sue in the selection of his successor. General 
Jackson was the acknowledged head of the Repub- 
lican party; he saw the dangers which surrounded 
it; he knew well the numerous and powerful ene- 
mies that were engaged to overthrow and destroy 
it; he knew well its strength and power and invin- 
cibility, so long as it should remain undivided 
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When Judg: White was brought forward, he in- 


tantly perceived the dangers of division, and wrote 
his Gwinn letter of counsel and advice, but not of 





| dictation; a letter expressive of no preference of 


Mr. Van Buren over Judge White; a letter ex- 
horting only to unanimity, and pointing out, in his 
judgment, the best means of attaining it. Yet, for 
doing this, he was denounced by my colleague and 
his party as a tyrant, a despot, and dictator. Yes, 
sir, lor writing such a letier as this, that man, 
whose whole life had beea one continued scene of 
noble and gallant daring in defence of his country, 
was denounced as a Roman dictator—ready and 
resolved to overturn those very liberties which he 
would have died to maintain. Sir, the advice and 
counsel of General Jackson on that occasion might 
by many have been considered injudicious, or 
even iudelicate, according to the taste and fancy 
of individuals. But I maintain, before my coun- 
trymen and the world, that the charge of dictation, 
so loudly and repeatedly made by my colleague 
and his party, is no where sustained by that letter. 

But this unfounded charge of dictation is some- 
times attempted to be sustained by a reference to 
his Shelbyville letter; a letter written in reply to 
an invitation to partake of a public dinner pro- 
posed to be given to him by the noble-hearted 
Democracy of Bedford county. He declined at- 
tending; alluded to the recent and frequent political 
tergiversations which had occurred, but prophe- 
sied boldly that the people of Tennessee, in spite 
of them, would stand true and steadfast to their 
ancient Republican principles. Time has now 
subjected to ils unerring scrutiny the truth or false- 
hood of every statement made in that letter. The 
banner of Mr. Cray under which my two col- 
leagues [Mr. Genrry and Mr. Bet) and their 
whole party, fought the battles of the last Tennes- 
see campaign, was at once the evidence of their 
change, and the signal of their defeat. If further 
proof should be required to tear away every shred 
vf doubt, which might yet hang around this ques- 
tion of imputed change, let it be found in the nomi- 
nation ef the Harrisburg convention. No, not in 
that convention, for Tennessee was not there; her 
late leaders had not the face to ask her to be there. 
They knew that, on direct proposal, Tennessee 
would shrink from the adjustment of rival preten- 
sions between three individuals, every one of whom 
she had rejected on former occasions. No, not in 
that convention, but in that confirmation of its 
proceedings, which took place in this city; a con- 
firmaton in which both of my honorable colleagues 
participated, and which has since received the 
sanction and approval of nearly their whole party 
in Tennessee. 

This Shelbyville letter was the first warning 
given by Gen. Jackson, that a deep laid scheme had 
been formed to throw Tennessee out of the 
Republican ranks, and to place her among the Op- 
position or Federal States of the Union. The 
improbability of sucecess in so daring an attempt, 
encouraged the boldest and most unequivocal de- 
nials of the charge, denials so bold and so unequi- 
vocal that the known sagacity of General Jackson 
and his deep and holy devotion to the Republicaz 
institutions of his country, could scarcely save him 
from the impatation of having slandered and tra- 
duced the alieged authors of the attempt. But time, 
I repeat, has dissipated every doubt on the subject. 
Those who were designated in that letter as new- 
born Whigs (to indicate that they were not of that 
ancient and immortal band who so justly and so 
proudly bore the name) now no longer attempt to 
conceal their purposes; but boldly and publicly 
Tennessee to be an Opposition State; trained, during 
the last sammer, under the banner of Mr. Clay, 
but to be enlisted permanently, in the next, under 
that of General Harrison. Sir, I thank God that 
General Jackson lived long enough to see the re- 
fluent wave of the popular will in the last elec- 
tions, to hear the coming murmurs of an indig- 
nant and deceived people; but I sincerely pray that 
he may live to see (and, living, he will see) how 
proudly that noble and gallant State will resume 
her position among the Republican States, faithful 
and devoted as she was at the moment when her 
most iljustrious citizen retired from the toils and 
iabors of public life to repose beneath the shade of 
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her majestic forests. Sir, I but glance at these 
things. I refer to and comment on the Gwinn and 
the Shelbyville letters, because they constitute a 
part of the history of this bill, the original pretext 
for its introduction. I have no disposition to re- 
vive them unnecessarily in the public remem- 
brance, but a reference to them is indispensable to 
show that the original pretext was as groundless as 
the present necessity for it, under this Administra- 
tion, 1s BOLoriously insufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire now to reply to some of the 
covaplainis made by one of my colleagues (Mr. 
Be.t) against the Democratic party of our State, 
in his speech on the Cumberland road bill. On 
that bill, scarcely noticing the merits of the ques- 
tion, its constitutionality or expediency, he took 
occasion to denounce the past and present Admi- 
nistrations “‘as a standing fraud on the country.” 
A standing fraud in having professed to be opposed 
to internal improvements; when, in truth, and in 
fact, it only pretended and feigned such an oppo- 
sition just before an election. By means of this 
fraud the Democratic party of his own State had 


been imposed upon, and had read him out of the | 


church as a heretic and unbeliever. I might take 
issue with him on all these points. I might de- 
mand the proofs of these bold assertions; but they 
are stale charges which have been often refuted, 
and would lead me off from the alleged imposition 
on the Democracy of Tennessee. Sir, from the 
day of the veto message of President Jackson on 
the Maysville read bill, the people of our State 
have understood that subject well. In her primary 
assemblies, in her Legislature, and in her conven- 
tion of 1835, Tennessee approved that message. 
All her public men, with no remembered exception, 
then paid homage to its principles and doctrines. I 
not understand my honorable colleague as now 
questioning its propriety, but as resting his com- 
plaints on the ground that he has been excommuni- 
cated, not for any vote given, or speech made here 
in favor of internal improvements, but because his 
political associations in this House were with those 
who were opposed to that message. I fear that 
the gentleman has in some degree mis'aken 
the grounds of his excommunication. It was be- 
cause, professing to be opposed to the whole 
scheme of internal improvements himself, he enlisted 
under the banner, and became the warm and 
zealous advocate of those who were in favor of 
them; exerting his great talents and influence to 
transfer the power of this Government to hands 
which he knew would engage in these wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures. There, sir, was the 
true point of his offending. He became the advo- 
cate of the father of the whole system, and it will 
surely Jend nothing to his restoration to his old po- 
litical chureh, that he is now ranged under the ban- 
ner of General Harrison, whe stands committed, 
by his votes, his speeches, and his letters, to carry 
out the same policy. Of what avail was it, then, 
that the gentleman took his pilgrimage over the 
Ohio, ranging about in search of some Democrat 
whose peculiar opinions and position in reference 
to the Cumberland road, would seem to save him 
from the imputation of evil associations? In that 
pilgrimage he happened to come across my excel- 
jJent friend from Indiana, [Mr. Howarp,] and in- 
stantlyexclaimed, “Behold what good Democratic 
society Iamin!” Sir, it is not from one or two 
associations that we judge men; it is from their 
general intercourse, their common walk and con- 
versation; that we judge them. If the gentleman 
had never taken up Mr. Clay; if he will now sur- 
render General Harrison; if he will come out from 
among the ancient and bitter enemies of General 
Jackson and his doctrines; “if he will come out 
from among them as not being of them,” then he 
may expect forgiveness and restoration to his an- 
cient church. I repeat, to his ancient church. I 
remember when, twenty years ago, we were both 
youthful and zealous members of the same 
church; admiring the same men, and advo- 
cating the same doctrines of Democracy. Soon 
after we commenced our career, the gentle- 
man by me, as in merit he should 
have done, and rose upward apd higher in public 
observance and approbation, until the Democracy 
of ‘Tennessee claimed him as one of her proudest 
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and noblest sons. She had no treasures which 
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she did not open to him, and no honors which she | 


did not gladiy confer. In this early and high ca- 
reer, the gentleman had no rival in the esteem, 
and confidence, and admiration of the people of 
Tennessee—no rival save one. Not that one 
whose, fame and achievements had made him the 
common property of the nation; (and when | ex- 
cept him, none can be at a loss to know to whom 
I allude.) I know that the actions and especially 
the motives of public men are often subjected to 
unjust misrepresentation and censure. I will not, 
therefore, even allude to those that have been so 
often attributed to the gentleman, further than to 
say, that from the period of his last unsuccessful 
competition here for the honors which you now 
enjoy, suspicion followed suspicion like the sha- 
dows of the passing cloud, until the Democracy of 
Tennessee was forced into the reluctant belief that 
the ardor of the gentleman had greatly abated, if 
his affections were not totally estranged from her. 
His separation was the work of time—not accom- 
plished at once by any sudden and overt act of de- 
fection. But though gradual, it was nevertheless 
complete, thorough, undeniable, and final. it was, 
on that very account, the more prejniicial. There 
never was an hour when the Democracy of our 
State could not have given up the gentleman and 
half ascere of others like him, and still have 
moved onward unchecked and unharmed by the 
loss. But, by this slow and gradual process, he 
carried off with him hundreds and thousands of 
confiding friends, who would have sacrificed any 
thing sooner than suspect his devotion to the true 
and genuine principles of Democracy. 


Here may be found the true cause of those 
dreadful disasters and defeats which the gentleman 
and his friends sustained in the last sammer’s elec- 
tion. A generous and confiding people had follow- 
ed the gentleman into the support of Judge White 
for the Presidency; they had returned members to 
the General Assembly to help out in the accom- 
plishment of that object; they had sent here almost 
an entire representation favorable to his wishes. 
So ingenious and ariful was the gent!eman’s with- 
drawal from the Republican ranks, that before the 
people were aware of it they were enlisted in their 
primary assemblies, in their Legislature, in the 
halls of Congress, in fact every where, in accom- 
plishing the political purposes of the gentleman 
and his friends. 


But, sir, all these precautions and preparations 
would not do. In spite of them, Judge White’s 
pretensions weakened as the election approached. 
When it was over, the failure was so great, the dis- 
comfiture sa,complete, that the people of Tennes- 
see began seriously to inquire why and how it was 
they had been so much deceived. They had voted 
for Judge White as a Republican or Democrat— 
as a Jackson man-——a better Jackson man than Mr. 
Van Buren. In giving that vote, she stood undaunt- 
ed at the polis, ready to deny,in the face of the whole 
world, that she intended either to desert her princi- 
ples, or to separate herself frem the ether Democra- 
tic States of the Union. Proud in the consciousness 
of these truths, when that vote was afterwards 
challenged, she looked to those leaders who had in- 
stigated her to the act to stand forth and vindicate 
her before the world. But, sir, what was her sur- 
prise, her deep mortification, when those leaders 
refused to do so—when those very leaders pro- 
claimed that she had changed—that she had left 
Jackson and his doctrines—that she had separated 
herself from the other Democratic States of the 
Union. When they went even farther than this— 
when they called om her not to recede; that she had 
gone too far; that retreat was impossible, and that 
henceforward she must range herself under the 
banner, the so often rejected banner, of Henry 
Clay of Kentucky! Sir, the annunciation was as- 
tounding. Whathad only been suspected, was 
now openly avowed! What was at first only 
hinted at, in obscure and misty prophecy, now 
stood forth in full and undoubted fulfilment! 

{Here Mr. C. H. Witttams rose and denied 
that Judge White had ever changed his opinions 
on any important political principles, and called 
on his colleague to point them out, if he meant to 
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impute them to that distinguished individual, noy 
no more. 

Mr. Brown replied, he was not then discussip 
the political opinions of Judge White, but endea. 
voring to explain and adjust certain charges of his 
other colleague [Mr. Bext] against the Democrae 
of Tennessee; his business was, therefore, with the 
living, and not with the dead. _ Beside this, M; 
Brown said he did not mean to allow this debate 





| to take any direction which would enable that gen. 


tleman to raise a false issue in the case, and repre. 
sent him as disturbing the repose and invading the 
sanctity of the grave. He hoped he was too welj 
acquainted with his business to be taken in tha; 
way.) 

From the hour when the gentleman, [Mr. Bet, 
about five miles south of Nashville, at a dinner 
occasion, admitted that he was in favor of Mr. 
Clay, the people of Tennessee began to take the 
alarm. Many of them, like my honorable co. 
lege from the Bedford district, began to suspect that 
they had been betrayed; betrayed by men, too, in 
whose political and personal fidelity they would 
have entrusted their lives. My colleague [Mr. 
Warrerson] first came into public life when he 
was scarcely eligible to its honors, and when the 
excitement in our State in favor of Judge White 
Was at its highest pitch. Young, ardent, and con- 
fiding, he never permitted himself to distrust the 
assurances given by the friends of Judge White 
that he and Mr. Van Buren were of the same po- 
litical party, that they were both of the Jackson 
party; and that all that was stable in principle, or 
honorable and consistent in character, must be lost, 
before either could join the Opposition. Under 
these assurances, he united himself to the White 
party, and it was not until he saw the flag of Mr. 
Clay “‘floating aloft in the breeze,” and borne lus- 
tily by those very men on whose assurances he had 
relied, that he abandoned that party, and returned 
to his position in the Jackson ranks. Under the 
explanation which he has just given, the rebuke of 
my colleague [Mr. Gentry] fell harmless at his 
feet. 

The same explanation belongs to hundreds and 
thousands of others in Tennessee, who, like him, 
refused to leave the Jackson party, and to go 
over to the arms of the Opposition; an Opposition 
then headed by John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster, and Henry Clay; I say then, not now. 
These great leaders of the Opposition no longer 
bear about them the insignia of command. They 
have fallen back as mere subalterns in the ranks 
of Federalism, giving up the command to what they 
know to be feebler, but hope may prove more 
available hands. This, I believe, is conformable to 
what was at one period the Roman practice—not 
to select their ablest generals to command their 
armies, but rather to choose those who had proved 
themselves most fortunate. But, sir, it is not my 
purpose to complain of this strange selection of a 
commander-in-chief for the Opposition; but to in- 
form my honorable celleague that it was the disco- 
very that Tennessee was to be transferred to that 
Opposition, whoever might be its commander-in- 
chief, that sacrificed so many of his friends in the 
last election. It was this that made them drop one 
by one by his side, reducing to a bare majority o! 
one, that proud and faithful band of friends tha 
used to surround him on this floor. The gentle- 
man portrayed these losses in most touching and 
eloquent lamentation, but seemed wholly at ajloss 
how to account for them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not done with the associa- 
tions of my colleague yet, nor with his charge 
against the Democracy of Tennessee, for having 
excommunicated him on account of these asso- 
ciations. It is the theme of reiterated complaint, 
that during the last sammer he was denounced 
throughout the State as a Federalist, and that he 
was doomed to see his friends falling in all direc- 
tions around him, under the same charge. While 
Ido not become his accuser in this particular, I 
am sorry to say that I have witnessed nothing 
in his associations during the present session, al 
all calculated to relieve him from such a charge. 
What were those associations in the election of 
Speaker? I saw him of Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] I saw another,§J[Mr. Saurowsra.t,) 
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whose connection with the Hartford Convention 


js now notorious; and yet another, [Mr. Reep,] 
an avowed Federalist, 1 believe, during the war, 
and ever since, all supporting the gen'leman 
for that important office. So also, I believe, did, 
every other Federalist on this floor. They all came 
flocking to his standard. These were ugly associa- 
tions for Republican Tennessee to witness. Mark, 
sir, [do not say that all who voted fer him were 
federalists; far from it; but | do mean to say that 
as far as I have learned the politics of gentlemen 
here, every Federalist on this floor voted for him. 
There never was sucha party in this or perhaps 
in any other country like the Federal party. Though 
oftea subdued and conquered, it never disbands. 
In the darkest hour of its peril, existing in secret 
and mysterious organization, it will suddenly reap- 
pear, and uniting itself to one of two nearly ba- 
lanced competitors, decide the victory in his favor, 
claiming the future control of his actions as the re- 
ward ef its services. Insatiate in its demands for 
power, when rendered odious by its usurpations, it 
often assumes some sacred form or some conse- 
crated name, and by the very impudence of the 
assumption, again recommends itself to public fa- 
vor. I feel sorry that my colleague should have been 
ever charged with having united himself with any 
any such party; but I must regard it as omnions 
that, at the moment of his withdrawal from the 
Democratic ranks, he should have found so mauy 
of that party ready to receive him with open arms, 
and to heip him onward to one o! the highest offices 
of the Republic. I trust that I make this allusion to 
my colleague’s having been run as the Whig candi- 
nate for Speaker, and to his having been supported 
by the Federal portion of that party, without per- 
sonal indelicacy; I advert to it only as part of the 
history of parties in this House. The office of 
Speaker is worthy the ambition of any man, and I 
do not callin question his qualifications to discharge 
its duties. But I will not dwell further on this 
point; I come to another that has opened a gulf be- 
tween him and the Democracy of Tennessee, deep 
and wide as ever separated Dives from Lazarus. [ 
mean the gentleman’s course in relation to Aboli- 
tion petitions. Sir, not only have the people of 
Tennessee, but of the South generally, looked upon 
that course with infinite pain and mortification. It 
was a course new and unexpected to them; a 
course notsanctioned by any thing in his former 
conduct, and only to be accounted for by his anxi- 
ety to place himself in a proper attitude or condi- 
tion to support the Harrisburg nominotion. I do 
not make the point now that the nominee of that 
conventien is an Abolitionist, but itis notorious 
and undeniable thathis nomination over Mr. Clay 
was affected by Abolition influence. The exulting 
aod fanatic shout was instantly raised “that another 
President shall never come from a slaveholding 
State.» I allude to this nomination in order that 
I may account for the unexpected position now ta- 
ken by my honorable colleague in favor of receiv- 
ing, referring, and reporting on these petitions. 

{After Mr. Brown had gone intu an examina- 
tion of the former course of Mr. Bett on this sub- 
ject (not here inserted,) he was called to order by 
Mr- Cooper and §{Mr. Banks. The Speaker de- 
cided that Mr. Brown was) giving the debate too 
wide a range to be relevant to the bill under discus- 
sion.] 

Mr. Brown said, he would conform with plea- 
sure to the suggestion of the Speaker, and conclude 
what he had to say by desiring the House not to give 
this bill the go by, but now that it had been fully 
discussed and examined, to pronounce a solemn 
and deliberate judgment either for or against it. 


The vote was then taken, 

‘“‘Shail the bill be rejected?”"—ayes 108, noes 53. 

So the bill was rejected, by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Judson Allen, Hugh J. Anderson, Atherton, 
Banks, Beatty, Beirne, Blackwell, Briggs, Aaron V. Brown, Al- 
bert G. Brown, Burke, William O. Butler, John Campbell,Carr, 
Carroll, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Coles, Conner, Mark A. 
Cooper, William R. Cooper, Craig, Cushing, Dana, John Da- 
vis, John W. Davis, Doan, Doig Dromgodole, Duncan, Earl, 
Eastman, Ely, Fine, Floyd, James Garland, Gerry, Goggin, 
Hammond, Hand, John Hastings, Hawkins, Hillen, Holle- 
man, Hook, Hopkins, Howard, Thomas B. Jackson, Jameso 
Cave Johnson, Nathaniel Jones, Keim, Kemble, atl, Lead. 
better, Leonard, Lewis, Lucas, McClellan, McKay, mney 
Marchand, Medill, Miller, Montanya, Montgomery, uel W, 
Morris, Newhard, Parish, Parmenter, Parris, Paynter, Petuikin, 
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Pope, Prentiss, Ramsey, Reynolds, Rives, Robinson, Edward 
Rogers, Ryall, Samuels, Shaw, Shepard, John Sinith, Thomas 
Smith, Starkweather, Steenred, Strong, Stuart, Sumter, Swear 
ingen, Taylor, Francis Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Turney, 
Underwood, Vroom, David D. Wagener, Warren, Watterson, 


Weller, Wick, Jared W. Williams, Henry Williams, Joseph 
L. Williams, and Worthington—108, 

NAYS—Messrs. Andrews, Barnard, Bell, Bond, Brockway, 
Anson Brown, Calhoun, William B. Campbell, Chinn, James 


Cooper, Cransion, Davies, Garret Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Ed- 
wards, Evans, Everett, Fillmore, Gentry, Giddings, Patrick G. 
Goode, Hiland Hall, Hawes, Henry, Hotiman, Hiram P. Hunt, 
Kempshall, Lincoln, Morgan, Calvary Morris, Osborne, Palen, 
Randall, Randolph, Rariden, Ridgway, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Truman Smith, Stanly, Taliaferro, 
Toland, Triplett, Peter J. Wagner, John White, Thomas W. 


Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Williams, and 
Wise—53. 


SPEECH OF MR. LEET, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 2, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, (Mr. Banks of Virginia in the chair,) on 
the bl! “to provide for the collection, safekeep- 
ing, transfer, and disbursement of the public re- 
venue.” 

Mr. LEET, who'was entitled to the floor, rose, 
and said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The question immediately before 
the commiitee, if I understand it, is the motion of 
the honorable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Cusninc]—whose place, by his courtesy, I now oc- 
cupy—to strike out the enacting clause of this bill. 
Having submitted this motion, it was entirely pro- 
per that the debate should have been led off, as it 
was, by that gentleman; because, by the very act 
of making such a motion, he undertook to prove 
that the bill ought not to pass. The motion to 
strike out the enacting clause is equivalent toa mo- 
tion that the bill do not pass; and an affirmative 
vote on that proposition is in effect the same thing 
as a negative vote on the question, ‘Shall the bill 
pass?” The true question before the committee, 
then, and to which we must respond, is the ques- 
tion, “Shall this bill pass?” Now, without arro- 
gating to myself any thing of the spirit of prophe- 
cy—for I am neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet—lI will hazard the opinion that the bill will 
pass; and I will, at the same time, express the ho- 
nest conviction that forces itself upon my mind, 
that it ought to pass. 

I desire, with the permission of the commiitee, 
to state, as briefly as possible, some of the reasons 
which influence me in the vote I intend to give on 
this measure; and I desire that, through the com- 
mittee, those reasons should go to my constituents 
and the country. This is a plain, simple, constitu- 
tional measure; and, by the stability which it pro- 
fesses to impart to the currency of the country, 
it will, m my humble estimation, promote 
the real interests of the people, whilst it accords 
with the true spirit of our Republican institutions. 
It is the part of wisdom for those who are in 
power to adapt their measures, so far as it may 
be possible, to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country; andif this is not the very best measure 
which can be brought forward, I beg to inguire 
what the other and better measure is that has been 
propcsed? Has any other been suggested? Where 
is the measure of the Opposition? Echo answers, 
where? We have heard it said that the body politic, 
like a suffering patient, is sick; but what remedy 
has been suggested? We have heard the present 
distinguished incumbent of the Presidential chair 
reproached for not advising a better remedy; we 
have heard him denounced, On various oecasions, 
in eloquent and glowing language, since this mat- 
ter has attracted public attention. The people 
have been depicted as being in a suffering condi- 
tion, as laboring under a debilitating disease, which 
would prostrate and destroy them, unless the proper 
medicines were prescribed and administered. My 
honorable friend from Massachuzetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
ING,] in the course of his able and statesmanlike 
speech, referred delicately to a gentleman who is 
now the favorite Presidential candidate of the Op- 
position party; and by virtue of his high office, as 
one of the representatives of the nobility of the 
country—I mean the people—conferred upon his 
candidate the degree of doctor. He did not, to be 
sure, inform us whether he was doctor of laws, or 
of medicine, or of theology, but I presume the 
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honorable member meant that he was coctor of 


politics and fiscal affairs. And in further speaking 
of the evils under which he claimed the 
country was laboring, and of the suffering 


of an intelligent people, the honorable gen- 
tieman said he did not believe the  dis- 
ease would be cured until Doctor Harrison came 
in. Now, Mr. Chairman, Dector Harrison, we 
are told, is a patriotic, a benevolent, and a Dumane 
man; and if he possesses all the other excellent 
qualities which have been attributed to him—if he 
be a doctor so deeply skilled in the political and 
fiscal affairs of this nauen, why does he not 
prescribe a remedy for all these evils, that 
we might embrace it?) Allowing as mach patriot- 
ism to the friends of this bill as we allow to him, 
if he would suggest a better measure than is 
here proposed; if he would prescribe a remedy 
which would cure this desperate disease under 
which the body politic is said to be suffering, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusu- 
ING] say that the people would nctavail them- 
selves of it? Surely, sir, they would. I ask, 
again, then, where is the remedy of the Opposition, 
that is better than this? Shall we look to this Dr. 
Harrison? Shall we look to the Senate of 
the United States? Or shall we rather look 
to the House of Representatives, in the 
person of my honorable friend from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Popz,) who has suggested a plan, 
not in any distinctive form, but who has given us 
the outline of a plan, which, if carried out and per- 
fected, would probably be that which Dr. Harri- 
son would present to us. The honorable gentle- 
man has proposed a Bank of the United States. 
But more of that hereafter. 


This National Independent Treasury bill was 
first brought before Congress in September, 1837. 
The message of the President of the United States, 
transmitted to both Houses of Congress in that 
year, recommended a separation of Bank and State, 
or, as it has been familiarly called, a divorce ot 
Bank and State. What were the circumstances 
under which that recommendation was made? It 
was made after every other plan which ingenuity 
could devise for the purpose of taking care of the 
public moneys, and having them at all times feady 
for public use, had, to all appearances at least, sig~ 
nally failed. The United States Bank had been 
tried; the State bank deposite system had been 
tried; and this measure was first brought forward 
when the country found itself in the peculiar con- 
dition, brought about, in my humble opinion, not 
by the action of the Government, as honorable and 
learned gentlemen of the Opposition party would 
have the people believe, but by the action of these 
banks, these State corporations, which were too 
closely allied to, and connected with, the affairs of 
this Government. Congress was convened under 
extraordinary circumstances. The crisis was an 
interesting one, and full of consequence to the 
country. The whole nation had been convulsed, 
and business of all kinds disturbed and deranged, 
by the sudden and universal suspension of specie 
payments by the banks; but the President nobly 
and manfully looked danger in the face, and dis- 
charged his duty in a mild, yet firm and decided 
manner. 


At that time and under such circumstances, what 
other measure but this, let me ask, could the Pre~ 
sideat have recommended? The charter of the 
United States Bank had expired by its own limita- 
tion, and had been, on two previous occasions, re- 
pudiated by the people; and the next resort to 
which the country betook itself, the State bank de- 
posite system, had failed. I ask again, then, what 
else could the President have done? In his mes- 
sage of that date, after setting forth, in a very clear 
and lucid manner, the causes which, in his view, 
had led to the unfortunate and disturbed condition 
of the affairs of the country then existing, the Pre- 
sident, in the paragraph next to the last in the mes- 
sage, says: 

“It is ander such circumstances a high gratifica- 
tion to know, by long experience, that we act for a 
people, te whom the truth, however unpromising, 
can always be spoken with safety, for the trial of 
whose patriotism no emergency is too severe, and 
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who are sure never to desert a public functionary, 
honestly laboring for the public good.” 

Now (continued Mr. L.) in that sentiment, con- 
taining, as it does, so just a compliment to the in- 
telligence and the discernment of the American 
people, will any man pretend to say that the Presi- 


" dent is mistaken? Wo, sir. He had an unpleasant 


duty to perform—a duty which requued probably as 
much mora! firmness and political integrity as could 
have been demanded from even the highest public 
functionary—the duty of telling the people, in those 
excited times when the public mind from Ncith to 
South and from East to West was agitated by the 
events which had but recently transpired—the plain 
and honest truth as he believed it to be. Believing 
that this Independent Treasury plan was the 
best which could be suggested, he came forward 
and met the crisis in the firm and dignified manner 
which became him as a gentleman—which we all 
admit him to be—and as the Chief Magistrate of 
one of the greatest and most glorious Republics on 
earth. But, sir, the plan encountered great oppo- 
sition; and my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Cusnina] in the course of his remarks, 
to a few only of which I shall advert, because his 
argument has been’ably responded to by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Lowext,} and the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Atnerton] 
observed, speaking of this bill, that it is the dis- 
tinctive, and the only distinctive measure of the 
Administration. I agree with him, that it is a dis- 
tinctive measure, but it is not the only one. I 
apprehend that there are other measures, nol so 
immediately interesting just now, which may be 
considered as aisuncuve. The paternity o1 tis, 
however, will not be disputed by the Administra- 
tion, or any of its friends; and I think when it 
ripens into maturity, as I trust it soon will, that 
neither the Administration nor the country will 
have cause to be ashamed of it. 

But gentiemen say that the bill is defective; that 
it is imperfect. It may be so; no doubtitis; but 
what else could be expected? Would any man 
seriously expect that a measure thus imporiant, 
thus complex in its operations and details, would 
spring from the brain of Congress perfect at once 
—like Minerva, the goddess of war, wisdom, and 
the arts, is said to have come from the brain of Ju- 
piter, perfect iii form and symmetry. No. Ihave 
heard the same objection made in Pennsylvania, 
against one of the most glorious and benevolent 
systems, that was ever adopted by man. I mean 
the system of common schools—and those who 
were unfriendly to it, who opposed it, said that it 
was imperfect. The objection, however, did not 
avail; the system now is in full and successful ope- 
ration. I can look around me here, and see some 
of my colleagues, who co-operated with me to 
bring that system into existence,and who know 
that, under its benign influences, the boys and 
girls of the Keystone State are now receiving the 
benefits and blessings of early education. I say, 
then, that these general objectiens of imperfection 
constitute a0 argument; and that, even if such im- 
perfections exist, they can readily be removed. No 
measure, ever offered by any Administration since 
the days of Washington, hasencountered so much, 
and such bitter opposition, as this. I say no mea- 
sure, since the days of our own Washington—a 
name which I pronounce with reverence—a name 
which I delight to mention on all occasions, when I 
can do so, because there is associated with it an en- 
thusiasm,a true greatness and brilliancy which cause 
the bosom of every man who is an American citi- 
zen to swell with emotions of pride, which cause 
him to rejoice that he is an American citizen, and 
that he lives in the enjoyment of all those 
blessings which the talent, the wisdom, and the 
bravery of that great and incomparable patriot left 
as a legacy to this country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all this op- 
positien; notwithstanding the political press, as if 
actuated by one common impulse, from Maine 
to Georgia, from East to West, has joined in 
anathemas against this bill; notwithstanding that, 
in some parts of the country, (and I mean no parti- 
cular allusion to gentlemen on this floor, ) it has been 
opposed withont examination, and condemned 
without argument, simply because of the source 


from whence it emanated, simply because it was 
a Van Buren measure, and not because of any 
demerits of its own; yet when subjected to, the 
‘sober second thought,” when it underwent the 
proper scrutiny which ought to be bestowed upon 
every public measure by an intelligent people like 
ours, it gained friends; and the result is, that in 
this, now the people’s House, whether the measure 
be a good one or a bad one, it so happens, I believe, 
that it has more friends and advocates than oppo- 
nents, 

But, sir, what is the bill? I wish to be as prac- 
tical as possible in my remarks. What is the 
measure, and what are its provisions? Let usin- 
quire whether there is any thing about them so 
frightful and disastrous as some gentlemen wish 
the country to believe, 

In the first place, itis provided by the first sec- 
tion of the bill, that the public moneys shall be 
kept in safe and secure fire-proof vaults and safes, 
in a building to be erected in this city to be called 
the Treasury of the United States; and that the 
money which goes into the hands of the Treasurer 
according to law, can only be taken out according 
to law; this money, when it goes into the Treasury, 
is to be secured not only by these fire-proof vaults, 
which all banks use for purposes of security, but 
is to be surrounded by all those checks and guards 
of a moral nature, so to speak, which the framers 
of the bill could devise; and if additional checks 
can be suggested, even by the Opposition, no doubt 
they will be embraced. 

The second, third, and fourth sec'ions of the 
bill provide for the keeping of the public money 
at different points, namely, at Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, New York, Boston, Charleston, and St. 
Louis. These are the six prominent commer- 
cial points of the Union. Now, in connection 
with this subject, and before I go further into 
detail, allow me to say that it has been ascer- 
tained, as the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shows, that this method of having the public 
money kept by public agents—by individuals act- 
ing as fiscal agents of the Government, has no- 
thing novel in il, because the same custom has 
obtained, in many other countries, for years past; 
and, according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury which I have before mentioned, in twen- 
ty-two out of twenty-seven foreign Governments, 
the public moneys are kept in the charge of 
public officers. That is a fact stated by the Pre- 
sident in his message, and has been ascertained, 
as the President says, to his entire satisfaction, by 
the different officers connected with the Treasury 
Depariment. I mention this as a remarkable fact, 
that, notwithstanding the force which may be 
attached to the argument of my friend from 
Massachusetts in saying that any illustration 
drawn from foreign monarchies or despotisms— 
those Governments being dissimilar to ours—could 
not apply here; [ say, netwithstanding this, it is 
still most remarkable that, as regards the single 
isolated fact of keeping the public moneys, the 
sinews of war, and upon which depend the suc- 
cessfal and independent operations of every Govern- 
ment, whether free or not; in twenty-two out of 
twenty-seven Governments, the public moneys are 
kept by public officers, and not by the agency of 
banks or of corporations. The second, third, and 
fourth sections of the bill are, in my judgment, 
very judicious, because they select, as the places 
of deposite of the public money, the great 
commercial points of the country. They 
are the poirts which must, in a greater or 
less degree, affect every other part of the 
country in ail monetary matters; they are the 
points at or near to which most of the people who 
are to receive, in the largest sums, the public 
moneys, reside. This selection must, in a great 
measure, take away the force of the argument, 
which is urged in regard to the difficuliy of the 
transfer of the public money by carrying gold and 
silver from one point to the other. 

The fifth section of the bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of four receivers general, for the term of 
four years, unless sooner removed. They are to 
be siationed at New York, Boston, Charleston, 
South Carolina, and St. Louis. They are to give 
bonds with approved security, for the faithful dis- 


charge of their duties. So are the collectors, &. 
and so, I may say, are all the fiscal agents who may 
be employed under this bill. So that, if gentle. 
men willinstitute a comparison between the secu- 
rity given for the public money as it is proposed 
to be kept by this bill, and the security of the pab- 
lic money as kept by banks, they will see that 
there is required in the former case every security 
that is ever given in the latier. Cashiers of banks. 
The cashiers of banks give bonds for the faithfu! 
execution of their duty. The officers employed 
under this bill are required to do the same thing. 
And there is this remarkable difference : cashiers of 
banks are accustomed often to retain their situations 
during their whole lives, and it seldom happens 
that their bonds are renewed unless some very 
great change takes place. In many instances, 
we know that they continue to do the same duties 
under the same bonds for a'most scores of years; 
and in many instances, where resort is had to suits 
at law, it often tarns out that neither the cashiers 
nor the securities are worth any thing. This bil! 
requires that the officers shall be appointed for 
four years; and | take it for granted that the bonds 
must be renewed every four years; and, if the old 
securities are not regarded as sufficieat, the Presi- 
dent will require new securities to be given. Sy 
far, then, as security is concerned, this system has 
the advantage over the other. We have also every 
other means that can be devised to prevent the 

forcible abstraction of the public money by thieves 

or robbers, as they are sometimes called, though 

probably the latter appellation may not be tech- 
nically correct. 

We are told, however, that the banks have their 
stocks, and that there an additional security is to 
be found. Itis true they have their stocks, and 
the stockholders, in a suit at law, might probably 
be held liable to the amount of their stock, and 
even beyond that. But in order to make the mat- 
ter safe even to this degree, the personal liability 
of stockholders should be p:ovided for by statute. 
This is a matter to which I may perhaps recur 
hereafter. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the sixth section of 
the bill, which is a very important one. And here 
permit me to say, that the very title of this bill fur- 
nishes a true index of the priuciples of the bill 
itself. Whatis the title? [tis ‘An act to provide 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement, of the public revenue.” It is essen- 
tially unlike the title of a certain other bill, which, 
in the year 1836, was reperted to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and was entitled ‘A bill to re- 
peal the State tax, to continue and extend the im- 
provements of the Siate by railroads and canals, 
and for other purposes.” The United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania, with all its immense capital of 
thirty-five millions of dollars, held by the identical 
stockholders of the late Bank of the United States, 
as vhartered by the General Government, was con- 
tinued in its corporate exis'ence by a bill which 
made its first appearance in the world under the 
tide I have just named. And this charter was 
ushered into existence under the comprehensive 
words, “and for other purposes.” It is true that, 
after the bill passed, its friends thought it would be 
best to christen it over again, and they added 
the words, to charter a Stale bank to be called the 
United States Bunk.” Now, so far as the bill be- 
fore the committee is concerned, the most fastidious 
gentlemen, in or out of Congress, cannot find fault 
with its tite. By reading the title, gentlemen will 
see what the bill purports to be; and by reading 
the sections, and examining them imparually, gen- 
tlemen will find that there is a strict correspon- 
dence between the provisions of the bill and its 
title. 

Bat this United States Bank coming into exist- 
ence as it did, under the remarkable title “ and 
for other purposes,” was carried through the Le- 
gislature—how? By a system which, in Pennsylva- 
nia, we call the log rolling system; that is to say, 
appropriations Were put into the bill, and subscrip- 
lions to the stocks of railroads, turnpikes, bridge 
compabies, and every thing of that kind, so as to 
reach every section of the entire State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and so as to place members in the awkward 
position—that they must either appear to vote 
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against the immediate local interests of their con- 
stituents, or they must go in for the whole, and em- 
prace the very objectionable measure of a United 
Sta'es Bank, re chartered as a State institution. 
And thus the bill passed. This is a system very 
similar to the one now ia vogue, to which, I sup- 
pose, it will not be in order to refer. This log- 
rolling system addressed itself, not to the under- 
standings, but to the prejudices and interests of 
men; and thus they were compelled to vote for that 
bill, even though it incorporated foreign lords and 
nabobs as the stockholders of an American bank, 
whom the honorable gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Pope] would now exclude; and I here assert 
that all the difficulties which we have had in Penn- 
sylvania, in relation to our improvements, and 
almost every thing else, may be attributed to the 
passage of that bil!. It aroused a spirit of prodi- 
gality and speculation amongst us, and men almost 
went mad in regard to appropriations. Gentlemen 
could scarcely talk of any thing less than millions. 
And now we are reaping the fruits of such legisla- 
tion; we find that we have got no good, but evil 
altogether. I say, therefore, that there is a marked 
difference between the plain and open title of 
this bill, and the secret and insidious title of the 
other. This is addressed to the understandings of 
men; they are invited to look at it, to read and ex- 
amine it for themselves, and when they do so, they 
wiil find that the title indicates truly what the bill 
itself really is. 

This sixth section repudiates the idea of loan- 
ing the public money; it expressly prohibits the 
loaning or the using of the public money. This 
is a wise provision, and one calculated to be emi- 
nently useful to the country. It was the loaning 
of the public money by the banks which in reality 
created the civil war between General Jackson’s 
administration and the Bank of the United States; 
because the act which incorporated that Bank pro- 
vided for the deposite of the public money in its 
vaults, and because, as a matter of favor from the 
people, that institution, and its foreign stockholders, 
who had no sympathy with us or ovr institutions, 
enjoyed the exciusive privilege of the public mo- 
ney fer years. When the deposites were removed, 
their interests were affected, and the business of 
the country was affected, as I shal! not attempt to 
deny, because the change would necessarily com- 
pel them to modify their business, at all events to 
some extent. They had enjoyed the use of the 
public money so long that they seemed to regard 
themselves as entitied to it forever; they seemed 
to consider that neither the Government nor the 
people had a right to say that the public money 
should not hereafter be leaned out, but that it 
should be kept in a particular way for the uses of 
the Government, and that we would not longer 
run the risk of being connected with any bank, 
however fairly or honorably its affairs might be 
conducted. And because the people avowed 
themselves determined to act upon the principle 
that they had a right to do what they pleased with 
their own money; that they hada right to have it 
in such a condition as that they might be able to 
command it when war, or any sudden emergency, 
or a due regard to the interests of the coun- 
try, required it; for this reason, I say, the 
Bank of the United States took offence, and 
avowedly entered the political arena, as it was 
claimed upon the principle (and I would 
not do injustice even to that  institation) 
of self-defence. I will not stop to inquire whe- 
ther the interference of that institution with our 
political affairs was, er was not, caused by the 
principle of seif-defence—or whether it originated in 
the desire and thirst of power, principles which we 
know are identified with the very nature of institu- 
tions of that kind, especially when they are over- 
grown and possessed of large capitals, and more 
especially when they are controlled, as that institu- 
tion, was by foreigners, by rich men abroad, not 
citizens of our own country, and not feeling the 
same interest in our institutions that we ourselves 
feel. 

The late President of the Bank of the United 
States, Mr. Biddle, a gentleman whom I have the 
honor to know, and whose talents and learning I 
hold in much respect, says some where “that the 
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constant tendency of banks is to lend too much, 
and put too many notes in circulation; and the 
President of the United States says, ‘“‘that the 
proneness to excessive issues has ever been the vice 
of the banking system.” 

Here, then, for once, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Biddle agree in opinion. Whether they ever did 
so before or not, I need not inquire; but they do 
agree in this particular; and, so far as my fiscal vi- 
sion goes, 1 cannot see how a difference of opinion 
could possibly exist between them on that point. I 
say that so many words never expressed more co- 
gent truth than is contained in the two passages I 
have quoted. Banks, with all the restrictions and 
limitations usually thrown around them, will ex- 
cite speculation and overtrading. It is in their 
nature todo so. Weall know that whea people 
come forward, either im the Legislatures of the 
States or in Congress, to ask for the charter of a 
bank, they put it on the grounds of public good or 
public convenience, and that charters generally are 
granted on that professed principle—therefore, nu- 
merous checks and guards are inserted, and most 
generally the power of revocation is retained. Bat 
such was not the fact in relation to the United 
Siates Bank of Pennsylvania; for the majority who 
passed the bill refused to insert such a clause, 
a motion to that effect having been made 
by my honorable friend and colleague, who 
sits on my right (Mr. McCutioucn.] Butl say that, 
with all the checks and guards usually thrown 
around these institutions, they will vie and strug- 
gle one against the other, and excite overtrading 
and speculation, and they will induce people who 
would otherwise be content with moderate profits 
to run into excesses, which lead finally to dis- 
aster and ruin. Tne very same principle has made 
many men, who were once aitilnent, now poor. 
They have been overwhelmed by the consequences 
of their own folly, and by the thirst of gain which 
always characterizes these soulless institutions. 
These banks, it is true, are composed of men who, 
in their private characters, may be honest and up- 
right, yet when they come to be invested witha 
corporate capacity, they seem to forget the prin- 
ciples by which, as individuals, they are directed 
and governed—so true is the maxim of the old 
common law, that corporations are soulless. They 
have no sympathies. The first principle of their 
nature is universal self-interest. The more money 
they can make, the better financiers they are; and 
they act upon the principle of taking care of them- 
selves, and letting every body else do likewise. 
Upon this point, I ask the Clerk to read some ob- 
servations which I consider very judicious, and 
which I intend to incorporate into my printed re- 
marks. 

The Clerk then read as follows: 

From an article on“ Banking and Currency,’ in the Dublin 
University Magazine for February, 1340. 

“The eilects of rival banks of issue en the fluctuations of 
trade, may be thus briefly described. When trade is prosper- 
ous, and prices are high, the currency of the country will bear 
some addition to be made to it without being thereby depreci- 
ated. Each bank will struggle that this addition shall proceed 
from its own issues; and for this purpose will discount more 
paper upon more liberal terms than before. From this con- 
duct of the banks, trade will receive an additional, an unnatu- 
ral, but atemporary impetus. Manufacturers and merchants 
will make aud import a larger quantity of goods, for which they 
anticipate a speedy sale upon credit, at the same time pur- 
chasers are more ready to give bills, as they are confident that, 
when the bills come to maturity, they can easily procure mo- 
ney to pay them from the banks. While this state of things 
continues, allis prosperous, and the banks in particular make 
large profits from the quantity of bills which they discount. 
The circulation is full to overflowing; but the exchanges gra 
dually turn and become adverse; the stock of gold in the bank- 
er’s hands rapidly diminishes. Every bank is obliged to con- 
tract its discounts often very abruptly, and is happy, if by such 
a course it can avert the impending ruin. But this conduct, al- 
though it may save the banks, is necessarily followed by a para- 
iyais of trade, and general public distress. Those wno expect- 
ed with contidence to fulfil their engagements by getting their 
bills discounted, are disappointed, and are either reduced to in- 
solvency, or obliged, at great loss, to force an immediate sale of 
their goods, in a dull and overstocked market. The 
public, scarcely able to fulfil their existing engage- 
ments, are unwilling to enter upon new ones. Most people 
then discover that, during the excitement, they purchased a 
greater quantity of goods than they can either dispose of, or 
afford to keep on hand. Money becomes every day more 
scarce, and goods fall in value with still greater rapidity. The 
depression of trade makes that amount of currency redundant, 
which, in ordinary times, would not be more than sufficient to 
conduct the exchanges of the community. The demand for 
gold, therefore, continues for exportation; some of the werst 
conducted banks are unable to withstand the pressure; st 
stop payment, then a public panic arises, and gold is demand- 
ed for hoarding as well as exportation. To this laver demand 
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there is no limit 
as soon as the currency is sufficiently contracted, for the ex- 
changes must then turn; but the demand for gold, for hoarding, 
proceeds with augmented rapidity, It is like an epidemic. One 
man runs to the bank for gold, because he seed’ his neighbor do 
the same, and this demand may continue as long as a bank note 
remains in the hands of the public. It is like the plague, or any 
other infectious disease, which may cease of itself, although no 
human power can arrest its progress. In this general calamity 
the poorest are overwhelmed; the wealthy alone survive the 
shock. After a few months, trade recommences, and ia con- 
ducted for some time with considerable caution: confidence 
gradually survives; the banks increase their issues; trada be 

comes more lively; and then the former events occur in the 
same order as before; and as long as rival banks are permitted 


to make paper money, there will be a perpetual viciasitude of 
trade in nearly the following order : 


Caution, Contidence, Liveliness, Overtrading, Great apparent 
Prosperity, Sudden {Cessauon, Paralysis, Distrust, Panic, Bank- 
ruptcies.”’ 

Mr. L. continued. In bringing forward these 
opinions, I do not desire to be understood as con- 
tending that the banks ought not to issue notes. I 
do not intend to say that they ought to exist only 
as banks of deposite; but I think that their notes 
should be of a larger denomination than those 
which, up to this time, have been permitted by the 
laws of the country to be issued. 

{Mr. Meonraan rose to inquire what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Leet] thought should be 
the lowest denomination. | 

Mr. Leer. In reply to the gentleman, I will 
say that, at present, I would prevent any bank 
from issuing a note under ten dollars; and, when I 
had the honor of a seat in the Senate of my own 
State, I offered a proposition of that kind. But, 
if the gentleman from New York [Mr. Morean} 
will do me the favor to listen to what I have to say, 
he will see that, whenever a certain state of things 
can be brought about—not by a sudden movement, 
but by a regular, progressive improvement in the 
condition of these institutions—L-would go higher 
than the sum of ten dollars. My idea is this—and 
I may as well depart a little from the order of my 
argument, and express my opinions here—I would 
have these institutions chartered as commercial in- 
stitutions. I would not allow any great number of 
them to be established, (we have now, I believe, 
about one thousand banks in the United States.) I 
would have them issue no smal! notes—ihrees, 
twos, ones, and even notes of a less amount, as 
they now do. I would sanction no such thing; but 
I would confine them to commercial operations: and 
in that respect I am of opinion that they would be 
eminently useful to the country. If the subject of 
banks and banking were a new question, now first 
propounded—if we were now about to establish a 
system—I would be in favor of one essentially 
different from that which at present prevails—dif- 
ferent even from the system as it is gleaned from 
the acts of incorporation themselves, and 
which we know are more perfect in the 
theory than the system itself is in practice. I 
would be in favor of a thorough reform. I would 
reform all the abuses and excesses into which they 
run, and which are not authorized by their char- 
ters. I would reform them by law, by the force of 
public opinion, and in every manner in which the 
object could be attained. But I would not destroy 
the banks; I would not injure credit, for I believe 
it must, and always will, existin such a country 
as this; but I say that, whenever it can be done, 
the system ought to be reformed; and it can only 
be done by progressive steps. But the credit sys- 
tem must be so regulated as to be useful to the peo- 
ple, and not to the stockholders of banking institu- 
tions alone. 

If, then, the banks will, as I think [have shown, 
without the aid of the public treasure, vie with 
each other in the struggle for customers and busi- 
ness, will excite speculation and overtrading, and 
for that purpose willexpand their issues, and after- 
wards be under the necessity of contracting them, 

thereby affecting the value of produce, and of all 
articles of trade; if, I say, such is the case, and if 
this state of things grows out of the very nature of 
these institutions, how much less will it be the case 
if you adopt the principle of this sixth section, and 
refuse to loan the public treasure at all? It is this 
very principle of refusing to loan the public trea- 
sure, which is to save you and the country from 
all this feverish excitement, and speculation for 
money’s sake, which we see resulting from these 


institutions, And in this connection I have anothey 
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remark to make. This is an independent Govern- 
ment; so intended to be by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. It has limited powers, and all the powers 
Which are not given to it by the Constitution, are 
reserved to the people of the States. And al- 
though the word currency is not used in the Con- 
stitution, as a grant, yet the words “go'd and sil- 
ver” are used; and they are made the tender in pay- 
ment of debis, so that your Government could not 
pay a debt in any other medium, if your creditors 
chose to demand it. I say, then, that the Constitu- 
tion, and the venerable men who framed it, de- 
signed this Government, se far as the power 
existed to make it so by that instrument, to be in- 
dependent, and to carry on its operations without 
the slightest dependence upon, or connection with, 
the States, directly or indirectly. But if you repu- 
diate this principle, if you take this exploded sys- 
tem of State deposite banks, what is the conse- 
quence? You see that these banks are dependent 
en the Legislatures of the States—that they are 
the creatures <f State legislation; and when they 
get into difficulties, you see them going up and im- 
ploring their Legislatures to be merciful towards 
them. These banks, be it remembered, have a 
great dealof power, far too much, and too often 
accomplish their purposes; and if you adopt that 
system, it is manifest that yoa make this Govern- 
ment dependent on the States, because the banks 
themselves are dependent on the Legislatures of 
the States. 

In this situation of affairs, you would have a 
great and splendid Government, with twenty-six 
growing and prosperous States, connected with 
(and bound to support it, to be sure, when neces- 
sary) ina condition of dependence, however, alto- 
altogether different from that intended by the terms 
of the Constitution. Need I refer to the fact, that, 
in the year 1814, the State banks suspended? Need 
I refer to the disastrous and deplorable condition of 
things which followed that suspension? I will 
leave it to those who hear and may read me, to 
take a retrospective view of those gloomy times. 
Need I refer to the year 1819, when they suspend- 
ed specie payments? Or, sir, need I advert to the 
vear 1837, whena similar event took place?’ Need 
| refer especially to the year 1837, when the banks 
suspended in New York, in Philadelphia, in Balti- 
more, and all through the South and West, when 
the explosions of these corporations came upon the 
people like successive claps of thunder? Need I 
refer to the partial suspension in the year 1838? 
Pennsylvania, and the banks South and West of 
her, suspended; and it is a remarkable thing that 
they suspended in Pennsylvania the very day after 
the election. Why they held out so long,I shall 
not inguire. Now, we need not, for the purpose of 
the argument, claim that these suspensions were 
brought about wilfully by these corporations; but 
allow, if you please, that the suspensions were, 
in a great measure, the results of the laws of trade 
and commerce, over which they could have no 
control. Still, in every aspect, I say that it is un- 
necessary, inexpedient, and improper, ina Govern- 
ment like this, to trust its money, without which it 
cannot perform its functions, to these institutions, 
liableas they are, from different causes, to be ren- 
dered unable to pay. The better plan is that here 
suggesied, to keep the public money always safe, 
and ready for use. 

There is another very excellent fea'ure in this 
bill, to which I will advert for a moment. The 
eleventh section requires the money to be deposit- 
ed, not in the name of the collectors, as heretofore, 
but.in the name of the Treasurer, no matter who 
he may be—A, B, or C. He is an officer known 
to the Jaw and the Constitution. You will, then, 
after this bill shall have passed, not sce in your 
great ily of New York and other places, millions 
of money beld in the name of an individual, and 
over which he has control, and upon which he 
cain draw and check as he pleases; but it will be 
deposiied in the name of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Again: Examinations of the books of accounts are 
to be made, and of the moneys on hand; and special 
agents are to be appointed for that purpose. This 
examipation may be monthly, or weekly, or 
daily. It may be just as often as the Secre- 


| cashier. 
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tary of the Treasury, acting under the advice and 
upon the suggestion of those connected with the 
Government may require. Is not this a great im- 
provement? The United States Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania is required by law to make monthy returns 
to the Auditor General of the State. That is, to 
be sure, a great improvement on the old system; 
but, under this bill, the depositaries of the pub- 
lic money are obliged to submit their accounts, 
and even the money itself, to be overlooked and 
counted by these special agents, as often as the 
agents, or the Secretary of the Treasury himself, 
may think proper. This, I say, is a great improve- 
ment. How is the fact with the banks? There the 
money is counted, probably once in three or six 
morths. A committee appointed by the board re- 
pair to the cashier’s room and count the money, 
and see what amount is there; or, as is more gene- 
rally the case, they take the word of the tellers and 
It may be said, on the same principle, 
that the special agents will take the word of these 
officers. It may be so; if it is, it will be because 
they have especial confidence in the officers. But 
{ take it that, in view of the requisi'ions of this bill, 
the head of the Treasury Department will feel it 
incumbent upon him to require a careful inspec- 
tion and examination of the money itse!f, so as to 
see whether the hard dollars are there or not. 
Another very good feature of the bill is that con- 
tainedin the 17th section, by which it is declared that 
the using, investing, or loaning the public money, 
shall be deemed a FELONY, and that any officer or 


agent, of the United States, and al! persons ad- 


vising or participating in such act, being convicted 


thereof before any court of the United States, of | 


competent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term not less than six months, 
nor more than five years, and to a fine equal to the 
amount of the money embezzled. Now, though 
it may appear to convey an imputation of frailty 
upon human nature, that a law of this kind should 
be required in relation to men whoare to be trusted 
with duties so high, yet no honest man can object 
to i'; and if a dishonest man should happen to get 
into office, this is the very law which is wanted for 
him. Tt is a principle, as old as civilization itself, 
that punishment for the violation of law, or 
for neglect of duty—for crime, either of com- 
mission or omission—has a great, controlling, 
moral influence. It is certain that, by a _ pro- 
vision of this kind, men are more likely to 


de prevented from yielding to temptation. If | 


men of dishonest principles should chance to be 
elevated to these offices, will they not be deterred 
from indulging their propensities by this provision? 
What isthe tact now? This thing of using the 
public money for personal purposes is a mere 
breach of trust, and subjects a man simply toa 
civil action, which he can come forward and de- 
fend; and in reference to which he may declare 
every thing that any honest man might, according 
to the rules and practice of courts, do, if suit were 
bronght against him for a sumof money which 
he might not be able to pay, or which ought not to 
be paid. He may have all the advantages and 
facilities of a civil suit, and there is nothing like 
odium orreproach attaching itself to him. In this 


view of the case, this is a very important provision 
in the bill. 


I come now to the nineteenth section, whichof | 


all others, is probably the most important, be- 
cause, so far as the business of the country, which 
has been so much talked of, is concerned, this sec- 
tion it is alleged will likely exercise more influ- 
ence than any other in the bill It will, I think, 
have a beneficial, not an injurious effect. 

This section proposes that the revenue or in- 


|| come of the Government shall, in the course of a 


certain period of time, be collected in legal cur- 
rency, in gold and silver. It does not propose that 
the revenue shall be collected at once; but it pro- 
vides that, after the 30th day of June, 1840, one 
fourth part of the revenue shall be collected in gold 
and silver; that afier the 30th day of{June, 1841, one 
other fourth shall be so colleeted; that after the 
30th day of June, 1842, one other fourth shall be 
so collected; and that after the 30th day of June, 
1843, the whole of the revenue shall be paid in 
gold and silver. So that it will be perceived, the 





receipts of the notes of sound specie paying banks, 
will not be done away with entirely, until the last 
of June, 1843. Now, this section has been most 
strenuously objected to—and, in some parts ot the 
country, it has been represented and discu‘sed in 
such a way as greatly to confuse and delude the 
public mind. 

The President, in his last annual message, says: 
‘From the best estimates, we may safely fix the 
amount of specie in the country at eighty-five mil- 
lions of do!lars, and the portion of that which 
would be employed at any one time, in the receipts 
and disbursements of the Gevernment, if the pro- 
posed change were made at once, would not, it is 
now, after fuller investigation, believed, exceed 
four or five millions.” 

Now the President says, that the highest amount 
of specie in the country will be $85,000,000. Well, 
even upon the snppostion that the system proposed 
by this bill would go into operation this very day, 
only four or five millions of this amount would be 
required to carry out its parposes. But it is not 
proposed, as I have shown, that the biil shall go iato 
full operation at once. It is proposed that only 
one-fourth of the amount of the revenue shall in 
the first instance be collected in gold and silver, 
and be placed in deposite. The change is to be gra- 
dual; and if injury should be found to result from 
it, Congress, which, with a spirit of patriotism, is at 
all times looking to the interests of the people, will 
amend the bill in any particular in which amend. 
ment may be required. If the change were sudden, 
and not gradual, gentlemen might prebably with 
much force and propriety object to the bill; but, 
being gradual, the effect on the currency will be 
mild and salutary. It may be said that the busi- 
ness of the country, as il increases, year after year, 
will continue to require more and more specie for 
the collection of the revenue. Will not the gold and 
silver of the country also augment? Look at Mexi- 
co. Look at the provinces of New Spain, with 
which we are intimately associated. Look at the 
gold and silver coined there every year. Accord- 
ing to evidence, they made in their mints silver 
coin in every year to the amount of fifty millions, 
and gold to the amount of fourteen millions of dol- 
lars; being a total of sixty-four millions of dollars. 
This was some time ago, and no doubt they make 
more now. Of this gold and silver, large amounts 
are imported here. Js it prebable that we shall 
not always have the means of being in possession 
of as much gold and silver as the country requires 
—and that the increase of the precious metals will 
not go, pari passu, With the amount required for the 
business of the country? 

But my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusu- 
ING] in speaking of this measure, and what he sup- 
posed would be its effect on the banks, used the 
strong and emphatic language, that it “would un- 
bank the banks.” I should ike to have heard that 
honorab'e gentleman explain how it was, that the 
use of four cr five millions of dollars of specie, 
n the collection of the public revenue, was to “un- 
bank the banks.” There are in the country 
about one thousand banks; some of them are 
sound, some unsound. So far as the unsound or 
rotten banks are concerned—so far as banks, 
whose stockholders wonld not agree to be liable for 
the debts of the institution, but who have been 
willing to speculate upon the country, and make 
all the money they could—so far, I say, as banks 
of such a description may be affected, the opera- 
tion of this section will be, either to restrain them 
within proper limits, or to compel them to wind up. 
But, so far as the sound banks are concerned— 
banks whose affairs are managed in accordance 
with the principles of their charters—which have 
not Jet out too much paper, and have always kept 
on hand a fair profortion of specie, the operation 
of this section must necessarily be mild and salu- 
tary. Its only operation would be to restrain them 
from the issue of an improper amount of paper. 
Every man knows that the perpetual tendency of 
these institutions is to issue too much paper. In 
my own State I have known a bank chartered with 
an amount of capital paid in of, say, one hundred 
thousand dollars, which had near four hundred 
thousand dollars in circulation. It lived up- 


on the mere breath of credit; and if a word of 
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doubt, as to the soundness of its credit, had been 
attered in any respectable quarter, it must ne- 
cessarily have fallen. I say, then, that this mode 
of collecting the public revenue, even after the 
rovisions of the nineteenth section shall have gone 
completely into operation, will not affect the honest 
hanks in aby manner so injuriously as to prevent 
them from making fully as much as they ought to 


make. . . 

[| might enter into other illustrations to prove 

ihe superior relative advantages which this Inde- 
endent Treasury system possesses over the State 
Bank deposite system. It appears from a report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the losses 
sustained inthe collection of the revenue, from 
customs and public lands, in consequence of the 
defalcations of public officers and receivers, are 
much jess in amount than the losses sustained by 
the banks. From the year 1789 to the year 1837, 
the amounts received by collectors and held under 
their control, from duties, were $946,000,000, and 
the amounts received by receivers of pulic land 
ofices, were $107,000,000; making a total of 
one billion ang fifty-three millions of dollars. From 
the year 1789 then, it has been the practice of the 
Government to trust their public money in the 
hands of public agents. Afierwards, to be sure, 
this money was transferred at one time to the State 
banks, and, at another time, to the Bank of the 
United States, and always, down to the year 1837, 
eiher to the one or the other. ButI refer to these 
facts, merely for the purpose of showing that inthis 
principle of trusting the public money to the hands 
of public agents, there is nothing novel. In the 
year 1837, when a universal suspension of specie 
payments took place, the State banks had in_ their 
vaulis $32,000,000 of the public money; and such 
was the ccndition into which their affairs were 
thrown by that suspension, that the Government 
was obliged to pay its creditors with this bank pa- 
per ata discount of at least ten per eent. thereby 
producing a loss to the States and to the public cre- 
ditors of something like two and a half millions of 
dollars. I say to the States, because, under the de- 
posite act of 1836, the Siates received this money 
from the banks. And I well recollect that, when 
the State of Pennsylvania came to receive her por- 
tion of the public plunder, or, as it was commonly 
called, the surplus, there was a contest among the 
banks who should have itondeposite. The Legis- 
lature was entreated to put it in one place and in 
another; and the then deposite banks could not have 
it removed because it was alleged it would destroy 
the business of that portion of the country in 
which they were located; and that every thing 
would go wrong. The surplus was with- 
drawn from the banks, in pursuance of the 
law, and no doubt it had a great effect upon 
stock. I will not, however, enter into any 
further comparison between this independent 
Treasury and the Siate bank system; but I 
will inquire whether a United States Bank would 
answer the necessary purposes? And herelI call 
the atiention of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Porre.] He offered, on the 9th of March last, in 
his place here, a resolution, to which I have be- 
fore incidentally adverted, suggesting a plan which, 
if carried out into the form of a bill, would, no 
doubt, amount to a scheme, antagonistical to that of 
the Independent Treasury, and be the real favorite 
scheme of the Opposition party. This resolution 
provides: ‘That it is necessary and proper to es- 
tablish a National Bank, with a capital of seventy 
millions of dollars, to aid the fiscal operations of 
the Government.” 

He sets out with the principle that it is necessa- 
ry and proper to establish a National Bank; and he 
then goeson to define the purposes for which it 
shall be established. 

Mr. L. proceeded to read the resolution, and 
observed that, among the most prominent objects 
of this great National Bank, as indicated in the 
henorable gentieman’s resolve, is this: “It is to re- 
form the existing disorder in the currency, and to 
secure to the nation a stable and uniform standard 
of value, by excluding a spurious and ruinous pa- 
per currency from circulation, and to prepare, in 
part, the pecuniary means of war.” Now, sir, 
what has past experience shown io regard to the 
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capacity of such an institution, to accomplish these 


objects? Did the country find the late Bank of the 
United States to answer any such ends? Has the 
present United States Bank of Pennsylvania at- 
tained any such purposes? Has it secured to the 
nation an uniform standard of value, and prevented 
the circulation of a miserable and useless paper 
currency? No, it has not. Hasit maintained it- 
self in a condition to afford the country ‘“‘the pecu- 
niary means of war?’ Could it have aided the 
Government, in the event we had had war with 
England, on account of the Maine border question? 
No, Mr. Chairman, no. We behold that institu- 
tion, with all its capital,and all its boasted jingle of 
hard dollars in its vaults, a suspended bank, refus- 
ing to redeem its promises to pay, and even issu- 
ing post notes. 

He proposes that ten millions of the capital 
shall be reserved for the United States, that at least 
one-half of the residue of the capital shall be al- 
lotied to the States, and divided among them, ac- 
cording to their representation in Congress; and 
that the balance of the capital shall be taken by 
American corporations and citizens, under proper 
rules and restrictions. I am pleased, at all events, 
to find that my friend has excluded foreigners, and 
that he confines the stock to American: citizens 
But look at this proposition fora moment. It is 
certainly the most extraordinary one, for a fiscal 
agent of the United States, that I have yet seen. 
In saying this, I mean no disrespect to my friend. 
But here is a proposition for an immense bank, 
with a capital double the amonunt of that of the late 
United States Bank, connecting this Genera! Go- 
vernment, which is to be one stockholder, with all 
the States, which are also to be stockholders; and 
thns you convert the Government, so far as its fis- 
cal agencies are concerned, into one grand United 
States Bank. Suffer this scheme to be carried out, 
where would be the power of the people to resist 
such a vast combination? Let sucha bank, with 
its seventy millions of capital, and shortly, per- 
haps, with double that amount, having its agencies 
and branches located in different parts of the coun- 
try, and its friends scattered all over the earth—I 
say, let such a bank ever be established, and men 
may then indeed talk of the power and influence 
of corporations; because such a concentration of 
money power would be truly dangerous, and in the 
lapse of time utterly irresistible. 

The gentleman proposes, farther, that after five 
years, notes shall not be issued of a less denomi- 
nation than ten dollars; and after ten years, not of 
a less denomination than twenty dellars. So far 
as that provision goes, it is well enough. Now if 
this is intended by bim as an antagonistical scheme 
to the Independent Treasury bill, and if we are to 
look to the former as the better and wiser, and 
more beneficial measure, I must beg to say that it 
is not a measure to which I could yield my assent. 
I should consider it obnoxious to all the objections 
that ever existed against the United States Bank. 
I should consider it as virtually incorporating into 
your Constitution a principle that banks should 
give to the Goverment its currency. 

I wish now, Mr. Chairman, briefly to notice one 
or two objections which have been urged against 
this bill. 

It has been objected to it, that it will have the 
tendency te introduce an exclusively metalic cur 
rency, and to destroy the credit of the banks. Now 
for my own part, I do not believe that such will be 
the results, nor do I believe that the friends of the 
measure desire that such should be the results. 
I look upon this as an argument made rather for 
effect than any thing else. To my recollection, I 
have never heard it used by any gentlemen on this 
floor, nor do I suppose I shall; but still we know 
that this objection has been raised elsewhere. It 
certainly is not the design of those who support 
this bill that such results should follow. In the year 
1838, when the party in Pennsylvania, (if I may 
use the phrase,) met by their representatives in 
convention at Harrisburg, they took especial care 
to disclaim any such notion, and they treated with 
a becoming feeling of indignation any effort that 
might be made to impute to them the advocacy of 
such a doctrine as that of the introduction of a 
currency exclusively metallic. Let me say that 





the pecuniary business of your Government; the 
receipts and disbursements of the public revenue, 
censtitute only a small portion of the money re- 
ceived and paid out through this country. Look 
at your commerce—look at your merchandise 
scattered over the counury—look at your import- 
ing and exporting trade—look at your manufac- 
tures of various sorts, and you will find that the 
amount required for the operations of the Govern- 
ment will be a small sum in comparison with the 
millions and tens of millions paid out and re- 
ceived inthe business operations of the country 
The convention to which I have referred, issued 
an address, from which I will take the liberty to 
read a few brief extracts. I says: 

“The aristocracy are well aware, that they cannot successfully 
contend, in a fair and honorable warfare, with a party which is 
essentially popular,and which must be eventually predominant. 
For this reason, they apply to the Democracy, epithets which 
honorable men despise, and impute to them principles never 
entertained hy the party, and which every Democrat disavows. 
An impression is attempted to be made upon the public 
mind, that it is the intention of the Democratic party to 
destroy the credit system—to destroy all the banks—and fo im 
poe an exclusive metallic currency upon the people—BUCH 

NTENTIONS, THE DEMOCRACY uME LY Dis. 
CLAIM. They recognise no principle which tends to interfere 
with the public prosperity and enterprise of the people, the 
rights of property, or the public faith. It is not the object or 
design of the Democratic party, to destroy any institutions, 
legally and honestly established for the general good, but. to 
foster and protect them—NOT TO AGGRAVATE THE ONE. 
ROUS BURDENS OF THE PEOPLE, BY SWEEPING 
FROM EXISTENCE THE BANKING INSTITUTIONS, 
BUT TO EFFECT THAT SALUTARY REFORM, NOW 
IMPERIOUSLY DEMANDED BY THE INTERESTS 48 
WELL OF THE BANKS AS THE PEOPLE. If the De 
mocrati¢ party were the destroyers, the agrarians and levellers, 
as their opponents affect to believe them to be, Pennsylvania 
could not now boast of the dense population, the, immense 
wealth, the magnificent improvements, and the boundless re. 
sources, Which have been nursedinto maturity under Demo. 
cratic Administrations for the last thirty years. During that 
time, the same principles were enseetained by the Democratic 
party, that now are—the same doctrines advecated and the 
same policy pursued, and Pennsyivania, UNDER THE BE. 
NIGN INFLUENCE OF THESE PRINCIPLES, DOC 
TRINES, AND POLICY, has arisen to such eminence and 
importance among her sisters of the Union, as to be justly en- 
titled to the distinguished appellation of “The Keystone State.” 

This (continued Mr. L.) is the true doctrine of 
the Democratic party, so far as I have any know- 
ledge on the subject. 

I beg leave also to regd an extract from an ad- 
dress issued by a committee of members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 


gress of the Unised States, in July, 1838, which 
says: 

“Ttis alleged that this measure is part of a scheme to foree 
on the country a currency purely metallic. This is unfounded. 
A specie currency for the ordinary daily transactions of life, 
and such a specie basis for paper as will always ensure ite 
convertibility into specie, when required by the holders, is 
what is contended for, and such isthe only tendency and real 
design of the measure proposed, so far as the banks are con- 
cerned. A purely metallic currency is oy re of the Indepen- 
dent Treasury plan, as proposed by the Administration, and 
supported by its friends. In fine, with the exception ofa very 
small number, who are in favor of depositing the public money 
specially in banks, the question at issue between us, and those 
who favor a deposite in the banks, may be stated thus: Tagy 
wish to have the public money deposited in banks, not to be 
kept by them, but tobe lent out for private uses. Wr are 
opposed to lending out the public money for private uses; 
and, effectually to prevent it, are in favor of having it kepi 
by public officers, under heavy bonds and securities not touse 
il, or suffer it to be used for any private purpose whatscever, 
and to pay it out only in pursuance ofapprepriations made by 
law, as prescribed in the Constitution.” 

Mr. L. continued: It will be fecollected that 
these banks are under the influence of their 
own States, and itis not the design of this mea- 
sure to interfere injuriously with them. But if it 
is to have any effect at all, it is to induce the 
banks to discount and issue paper upon the 
real basis on which they profess to issue it; that is 
to say, gold and silver; and in this connection I 
beg to read a passage from the message of the 
President:” 

“In acountry so commercial as ours, banks in some form 
will probably always exist; but this serves only to render it 
the more incumbent on notwithstanding the discou 
ments ofthe past, to strive in our respective stations to miti- 
gate the evils they produce—to take from them, as rapidly as 
the obligations of public faith, and a careful consideration 
the immediate interests of the mney will pone, the un- 
juet character of monopolies; to check, so as may be 
practicable by prudent legislation, those temptations of inte- 
rest, and those opportunities for their dangereus indulgence, 
which beset them on every side, and to confine them strictly 
to the perfermance of their paramount duty, that of aiding the 
oan of commerce, rather than consulting their own ex - 
clusive advantage, , 

Mr. L. continued: Another objection: raised 
against this bill is, that it contemplates one cur- 
rency for the people and another for the Go- 
vernment. 1 would not have , referred to this 
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objection if it had not been introduced into a 
very able report made by my colleague (Mr. Ser- 
GEANT] in the year 1838, and which was sent forth 
togetber with another report on the same subject 
made in behalf of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means by its then chairman [Mr. 
CamBreteNnc.] It may be dullness «n my part, 
but I cannot see wherein the force of this objection 
lies. One currency for the Government and ano- 
ther for the people! How is this? How can you 
separate the Government from the people? How 
cah you separate the currency, which you use for 
your public business, in receiving and paying out 
the public revenue, from the business affairs of 
the people? Members of Congress receive their 
money im gold and silver. Do they not pay it out 
to the people of the District every day or week; and 
does it not enter into the circulation of the District? 
Do we not pay it out in the regular course of busi- 
ness? I cannot see bow this argument is supported; 
I cannot see how gentlemen make out that the peo- 
ple are to have one currency, and the Government 
another; because the business of the Government, 
and the business of the people ram.ty into, and are 
intimately blended with, each other. 

I beg leave here to advert to a letter which I 
happened to pick up yesterday, written by our 
veneral ex-President, General Jackson, in answer 
to a letter addressed to him by a committee of the 
Ohio Legislature. I regard the sentiments con- 
tained in this letter as those of one speaking, as it 
were, from the dead. He cannot be supposed to 
have any personal interest in these great measures 
which now agitate the country—I mean any inte- 
rest beyond that natural to a man whose life and 
services have been devoted to his country—who 
has served her in peace and in war—who has 
twice been called to preside over her councils, and 
who, in his old age, has sought that retirement most 
congenial to his feelings and wishes. He holds 
the following language: 


“It is particularly gratifying to me, gentlemen, fo be assured 
by your Legislature thatthe grounds on which 1 rested my op 
position to the encroachinents of the money power are regard 
ed with favor by the people ef Ohio. The dangers of that power, 
now more evident, because they are brought closer to the ob- 
servation and business concerns of all classes of our citizens, 
form in my judgmentthe only cloud in our political horizon. 
In all other aspects the influences adverse to the genius of our 
institutions seem to have yielded to the demands of the people, 
and such I doubt not, will be the case with those wielded by the 
money power as soon as the public voice has another opportu- 
nity of acting uponthem. All that we have to do on this sub- 
ject, is to persevere a little longer, maintaining the doctrines of 
the Constitution and the suggestions of common‘sense. We 
know that our fathers who framed the Constitution gave to Con- 
grees no power to charter a bank, and we cannot err, therefore, 
in saying thatif our Government had never departed from their 
example, we would have had none of the evils which now af- 
flict us ia consequence of bank suspensions, and an irredeena- 
ble paper currency. We knowthat if the Government depo- 
sited none of the money of the people with banka, these institu- 
tions would have no power to endanger the safety of the public 
treasure, or to influence, improperly, questions of public poli- 
cy. We know that banks do not make money, but only circnu- 
late their paper emissions, which must be geod or bad accord- 
ing to their capacity to redeem them with specie; and hence 
that there can be no confidence in them as long as they main- 
tain the right to suspend specie payments at pleasure. 

“Prom such truths, it appears to me to be self-evident, that 
thete isnow no relief for the people but in the adoption of the 
Independent Treasury, recommeniled by the present adminis- 
tration of the General Government. By this plan, the financial 
operations of the Treasury wil! be simplified, and the people 
wil! have the strongest guarantee that the money which is raised 
from them by taxation will be applied according to the require- 
ments & the Constitution. If, in addition to this reform in our 
financial system, Congress would, at the same time, pass a ge- 
neral bankrupt law, by which the banks which are now in exist- 
ence, or may be hereafter chartered by the States, would be 
bound to make an equitable distribution of their effects to their 
creditors when they refuse to redeem their notes with specie, it 
cannot be doubted that there would be an end‘o the evils of a 
depreciated paper currency. ‘These measures being adopted, 
but little time would be requisite to enable those banking insti- 
tutions, which are sound, to regain the public confidence; and 
the labor of the country, the arming, manufacturing, and me- 
chanic interests, would soon revive—that credit system which is 
based on reali capital, and which goes hand in hand with the 
dabor and enterprise of our citizens, would be enlarged, not di- 
minished, by the operation of these measures.” 


Mr. L. continued. Mr. Chairman, in the re- 
marks which I have made on this measure, I have 
endeavored to be as practical as possible. I can- 
not see in it any thing of the dangerous tendency, 
and the rvinous and destructive properties, which 
gentlemen of the Opposition attribute to it; but I 
do see in it a proposition and a means by which 
this Government can place itself in a condition 
where it may have its own money in its own 
hands, and by which, in case of war or emergency, 
jt may cease to be dependent upon banking institu- 
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tions. Congress has power to declare war, to ap- 
propriate money, and to do many other acts; yet 
we have seen that we are dependent upon the crea- 
tures of State legislation, and upon the creatures of 
ovr own raising, for the very money which we 
thus appropriate, even when needed in time of 
war. Congress has the honor, the dignity, the 
fame, and the glory of the country in its hands. 
How can they be maintained without money? If 
I were now talking to plain men, I shou!d say, is 
it not better to have your own money in your own 
desk, or even in your own old stocking, that it may 
be within reach when you want it, rather than to 
loan it to your neighbor, that he may speculate up- 
on it? 

This, sir, is the National Independent Treasury. 
Ihave done. 
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SPEECH OF MR. STRONG, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, June 8th, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Independent Treasury bill. 

Mr. STRONG said: 

Mr. Cuainman: Iam in favor of the bill now 
under consideration. I shall vote for it, and shonld 
content myself with giving a silent vote in iis sup- 
port, but for certain resolutions passed by the Le- 
gisiature of the State I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, a copy of which has been presented to 
the House, and 's now lying upon its table. I also 
have a copy of the resokations, sent to me by the 
Executive of my State. I desire, sir, that they 
may be read. 

The resolutions were-read by the CLerk, and are 
as follows: 

Stars or NEw York, 
In Assembly, January 30, 1840. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) that the people of the State 
of New York, through their Legisiature, do solemnly and ear- 
nestly protest against the bill recently, and for the fourth time, 
reported in the Senate of the United States hy a Senator from 
this State, commonly known as the Independent Treasury bill, 
and agaiost any scheme on the part of the Federal Government 
whereby the revenues of that Government shall be required to 
be collected in specie alone, or in any other medium than the 
common curreccy of the country, at all times convertible into 
coin, or by which those revenues shall be placed in the custody 
of agents appointed by, and responsible only to the Executive of 
the United States; and which, as the prominent leading measure 
and political test of the Genera] Government, has been thrice 
directly submitted to the people of this State, and by them as 
often rejected and entirely repudiated, as being adverse to the 
bestinterests of our country; as establishing practically one 
currency for the Government, aid another and a different cur- 
rency for the people; as being an untried experiment on the fi- 
nances of the country, requiring specie alone in the payment of 
all debts to the Government, and enabling it thereby to control 
and doazey the currency created by the States, and by the with 
drawal and hoarding of millions of gold and silver, to affect in- 
juriously all our branchee of industry, and to take from the 
fariner, the merchant and the mechanic, the value of his pro- 
ducts and the price of his labor; as augmenting and establishing, 
to a most dangerous extent, the patronage and influence of the 
General Government; and as being hostile to the fundamental 
maxims of free government, which withhold from the Execu- 
tive al] control over the public treasure, as pregnant with dan- 
ger to the business, the credit, the prosperity and liberties of the 
ye opie. if 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That m the judment of this 
Legislature the reiterated recommendation of the aforesaid 
scheme of the President ofthe United States, seconded, as it has 
been, by the persevering eflurts of a Senator of this State, in di- 
rect opposition to the expressed will of his constituents to pro 
cure its adoption, have deeply alarmed the people of Uns Siate, 
and furnish at this time a prominent obstacle to the prosperity 
of the couutry; and that the Senators and Representatives of this 
State in the Congress of the United States will conform their 
acts and votes to the expressed will and best interests of their 
constituents, by steadily and faithfully opposing the measure 
aforesaid; and that — Senator or Representative who shall 
persist in advocating the said project, and in urging its adoption 
will misrepresent the views, wishes and interests of his consti- 
tuents, and his conduct will merit and receive our ur qualified 
disapprobation. 

Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That his Exceliency the Go. 
vernor be requested to transmit to each of our Senators and Re- 
presentatives in Congress, a copy of the foregoing resolutions, 
with a request (0 present the same to both Houses of Congress. 

By order. 


J. P. PRINDLE, Clerk. 


In Senate, Febuary 12, 1840. 
Resolved, That the Senate do concur with the Assembly ia 
their said resolutions. 
By order: 
SAMUEL G. ANDREWS, Clerk. 


State or New York, Executive Dep'r. 
Albany, February 17, 1840. 
Sir; T have the honor to transmit you a copy of certain reso- 
lutions of the Senate and Assembly of this S:ate, in relation to 
the bill commonly known as the Independent Treasury bill, 
lam, very respectfully, 
four obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H,. SEWARD. 
The Hon. Turron R. Strona, 
House of Representatives 


I feel it due to myself and my constituents, Mr, 
Chairman, that I should, before giving my vote for 
this bill, state briefly the views I entertain of these 
resolutions, and some of the reasons which haye 
influenced me in determining to act in opposition 
to them. Ferhaps, also, it is but respectful to my 
State, that I should thus notice them, and not go 
counter to them in silence. [It is for the Purpose 
of presenting these views and reasons, that I have 
risen—not to reply to any remarks of gentlemen 
who have preceded me in the debate. 

I will state, in the ouiset, that Ido not question 
the right of a State Legislature to pass resolutions 
instructing the Senators, and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives, of the State in Congress, to pursue any 
particular course in relation to their official duties. 
On the contrary, I concede it in its fullest extent, 
It isa right which has often been exercised by the 
party of which I am proud to be a member, and | 
believe it to be an important and valuable one. 
I hold it to be the duty of Senators, receiving such 
instructions, to obey or resign, and of Representa- 
lives to give to such requests a respectful and care. 
ful consideration. To create such an obligation on 
the part of Senators, however, it is requisite that 
the instructions should be plain and definite—that 
they should direct the course to be pursued, and 
exclude all discretion in regard to it—that they 
should be expressed, and not left to be implied from 
the expression of an opinion. 

It requires, Mr. Chairman, but a cursory exami- 
nation of the resolutions in question, to satisfy 
any one that they are of an anomalous character. 
They are not in the form of instructions, advice, or 
request, and yet they possess some of the ingredi- 
ents of each. They do not profess to instruct or 
direct any one—they do not directly, and in terms, 
offer advice—they make no express request—and 
yet, classing Senators and Representatives together, 
they declare that those Senators and Representa- 
tives will “conform their acts and votes to the ex- 
pressed will and best interests of their constitu- 
ents,” by opposing the Independent Treasury bill, 
and that any ove of them who shall support it, will 
“misrepresent the views, wishes, and interests, of 
his constituents, and his conduct will merit and re- 
ceive the unqualified disapprobation of the Legi:- 
lature.” 

That they ought not to be regarded as instructions, 
is quite evident. It appears from the fact, that the 
language employed is applied equally to Senators 
and Representatives; that Representatives are 
coupled with Senators throughout; and that if they 
are to be considered as instructions at all, they are 
as much so to one as the other. Now TI believe 
that no political party has ever claimed for a State 
Legislature the right to instruct Representatives. No 
individual of any party, however ultra, has, so far 
as I have any knowledge, ever made any such 
claim. Iam prepared to believe that a majority 
of the Legislature which passed these resolutions, 
would goas far as any man or body of men in 
seiting up new and extraordinary pretensions; but 
such a claim would, in my judgment, be too ridi- 
culous even for them to assert. 

There is another prominent reason, sir, why 

they should not be allowed such acharacter. It 
is well known that the political party in New York 
now in power in that State had repudiated the doc- 
trine cf instructions, and for a long period warred 
against it. Now,if the majority of the Legislature 
who belong to that political party, intended to 
change their ground on this subject; if the circum- 
stance of their party being in the aseendancy out 
of the way at present of being affected by the doc- 
trine, and in a situation to apply it to others, had 
brovght it into favor with them, and determined 
them to exercise it, it was their duty to come out 
boldly, and use the language usually employed in 
giving instructions; language which could leave no 
doubt as to their intentions. They should not be 
permitted to have the benefit of the doctrine with- 
out taking a position which would compel them to 
submit to it when it would cut the other way “ to 
partake of the draught when returned to their own 
lips.” 

It seems equally manifest that these resolu- 
tions cannot be considered as the simple advice 
or request of the Legislature, The threat which 
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they embrace of the ‘‘unqualified disapprobation” 
of that body upon the conduct of any Senator or 
Representative, who shall act in opposition to them, 
entirely inconsistent with such an idea. It is an 
iqterference with that treedem of thought and 
‘qdgment and action which belongs to a person to 
‘vhom mere advice is given, or of whom a simp'e 
request iS made. It appears toimply an assump- 
rion of right to control the conduct of both Sena- 
jorsand Representatives. It would seem to claim 
the entire surrender of their discretion, Nothing 
sport of conforming their acts and votes to the 
yiews expressed in the resolutions, can save their 
conduct from the penalty denounced. 

Further search, then, must be made to ascertain 

yeir true character, Butl shall not pursue the 
eamipation. I shall leave it to those who 
may be more curious en the subject than my- 
wif, The remarks I have made are sufficient to 
show that the resolutions are as I have charac- 
rized them—anomalous; that they are entirely 
jovel in their form and combination. [ can ac- 
connt for it only from the fact that a majority 
of the Legislature is composed politically of the 
most opposite, discordant, and heierogeneous ma- 
terials— 

“Black spirits and white— 

Blue spirits and grey;”’ 
or from a desire on their part to have them Janus- 
faced—susceptible of two  constructions—one 
which might drive from the Senate a distin- 
euished Senator; another which might be ap- 
plied in future time te prevent the resolutions 
operating against them. 

A few words more, Mr. Chairman, in reference 
to the threat contained in the resolutions. Sir, as 
one cf those for whom it was intended, I have to 
say, that, for me, it has no terrors. Denying au- 
thority in the Legislature to direct my cfficial con- 
duct, admitting no accountability to that body for 
the manner in which I di.charge my duties here, 
Ido not regard it. It can exert no influence over 
my representative course. I trust I am, and shall, 
at all times be, actuated in that course by diffe- 
rentand higher motives than a regard to the appro- 
bation or disapprobation of a body to whose juris- 
diction I am not subject. I shall consult the wishes 
of the electors of my district—my constituen's— 
those who havea right to instruct me, and be 
governed by them so far as]! understand them. 
Their wishes in regard to the measure against 
which these resolutions are directed, are known 
to me. They were declared in my election, and 
they remain unchanged. They are directly the 
reverse of what is asserted in the resolutions. 
In the very act of my election, [ was instructed 
\o support the Independ:nt Treasary bill, and those 
instructions have not been modified or recalled. I 
am happy that my own feelings and opinions ac- 
cord with those instructions. I shall take pride in 
voting for that bill. 1 shall regard it as a proud 
honor to give my vote as a member of this 
body in favor of that great measure of reform. 
Let the threat be executed. Let legislative cen- 

sure be bestowed upon me in the most formal and 
imposing manner, I shall have the consciousness 
of having done what I believed to be my duty—of 
having obeyed the will of my constituents. They, 
sir, will do me justice. : 
There is another consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man, calculated to prevent that threat from 
inspiring any particular alarm. Unless I mis- 
take the signs of the times, those from whom 
it emanated—lI refer to the Federal majority in the 
Legislature—are distined soon to find themselves 
visited with a “disapprobation” altogether more 
potent and fearful than that which they hold up in 
these resolutions. Their conduct the past winter, 
the “fantastic tricks” which they, giddy and intoxi- 
cated with power, have played off, are now under 
review by their masters, the peopie of the Empire 
State, and undergoinga severe ard careful seru- 
tiny. Already murmurs of dissatisfaction are heard 
giving warning as to the sentence. “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting,” I 
venture to predict, will, in November next, fall 
upon their astonished ears—their “little brief au- 
thority” will then be taken from them, and their 
disapprobation rendered impotent to harm, 
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Sull another reason axisis, sir, why I can look 
upon this threat without apprehension. Since the 
commencement of the present session of Congress, 
I, and several of my colleagues, have, in our re- 
presentative capacity, already been formally cen- 
sured by those from whom it proceeded. And, 
sir, for what?) For having given our votes for a 
measure adopted by this House upon the motion 
of one of their political fnends, and by the aid of 
the votes of a large proportion of their political 
friends in this body. Now, sir, if our support of 
that measure was wrong, the support of it by their 
political friends was equally wrong. If we were 
deserving of censure, their political friends were 
equally deserving of censure—both were governed 
by the same principle, and by principle the course 
of both must be judged. And yet we see no coid- 
ness, no estrangement between them and those 
friends—the most kind and friendly feelings in 
relation to each other ex'st on both sides, and all 
are now intimately and harmoniously associated 
in adesperate anddeath-lixe struggle for power, 
and in support of one and the same candidate for 
the highest office in the nation. What other con- 
clusion can be drawn, than that their censure was 
insincere and hypocritical, and fulminated for 
political purposes? And what was ihe obnoxious 
measure? It was the incorporating into the 
rules of the House of a_ provision that Abo- 
lition petitions shall not be entertained—a provi- 
sion in no respect conflictiyg with any part of the 
Constitution—perfectly just in itself—and imperi- 
ously demanded by a regard to the rights of a large 
portion of the people—the peace of the country 
and the safety and integrity of the Union. 

{Here the Chairman remarked that it was not 
in order to discuss that subject. } 

Mr.S. said, I do not propose, sir, at this time, 
to go into a defence of my vote for that measure, 
but I will, with the permission of the House, read 
an extract from an Opposition print in the city of 
New York, pertinent to the subject, and presenting 


some interesting views of the political associates of | 


that print, in relation to it. It is a mirror in which 
many gentlemen may “see themselves as others 
see them.” 

[Objection being made, Mr. S. said he would 
not press the request. 

The extract propesed to be read is ‘rom an ar- 
ticle in the New York Evening Star, of February 
12, 1840, in relation to the resolutions of censure 
introduced into the New York Legislature by Mr. 
John A. King, and is as follows: 


Madame Roland,; when about to be guillotined by the 
Jacobites in Paris, exclaimed, “Oh, Liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name.”  Preeisely is this 
the case with political Abolitionisis. Men who, during 
the late war with England, refused to raise a finger in 
defence of their native land, or drive the invader from the soil 
—who gloried in our defeats, and had conseientious scruples 
about rejoicing for our victories, are suddealy converted into 
warm friends of liberty, and pour out lamentations for the 
slavery of the colored race, are ready to trample on the Consti- 
tution of their eountry in their fierce and new born zeal for li- 
berty. How sincere they are, we will not waste a moment to 
examine, knowing full well that the enemies of the South in 
1798 and in 1812, are about the same persons who are now cry- 
ing out for immediate emancipation. 

They have got, however, anew hobby to ride; a new clap-trap 
to gull the ignorant and keep up the excitement. The sacred 
right of petition has been violated; and knowing full well that 
the right of petition is one cf that men ofall paruies will forever 
maintain, they will pull the various cords, and run over the 
strings (o make it harmonize with their ultimate object. They 
will offer resolutions of censure—they will shout the “North be- 
trayed’’—they will leave the blacks to their fate for a while to 
harp upon the sewly discovered note, “the sacred right of pet- 
tion.” What isa petition? A legal and proper request couched 
in respectful language,and made by the people to their Represen- 
tatives for the passage of special or genera! laws. These einbrace 
every subject connected with the rights of the citizen and the inte- 
rest'ofthe country, and the reception of such petions by Congréss, 
have never been, nor ever will be, refused or rejected. Butwe 
ask, is,there not a class, or character of petitions, which should 
not be presented or received by Congress? Assuredly {there are 
many such ofan offensive character—a hundred snbjects may 
be namedon which Congress might be memorialized, which 
memorials could not be either received, read, or referred to any 
committee. The Abolition petitions, concerning which this 
new movement is made, are not petitions atall; they do not par- 
take of the legal character, or personal claims, or general inte- 
rest, belonging to a legitimate class of petitions. They are pa- 
pers signed by individuals asking Congress inexpress lerms 
te violate the Constitution which they have sworn to support. 
They are papers which insult the loyalty of the members to 
whom they are ad iressed; they ask Congress in effect to invade 
the rights ofthe South as guarantied by the Constitution; they 
ask Congress to sow the seeds of a servi!c war in the South; in 
short, they, in effect, ask of Congress to dissolve the ¢/nion at 
once. These are incendiary, revolutionary documents, thrown 
into Congress to effect an illegal purpose, and not petitions of a 
just, legal or national character; therefore, Congress, in re- 
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) receive them, do not even remotely invade the sacred 
right of petition 


lolucal Abolition and political Antimasonry will consolidate 


fusing t 


‘rm the nucleus of a party to govern the country. Piety 
and favaticism may preach up Abolition—Peter the Hermit 
indy sprnog up on all sides for crusaders im favor of the South- 
ern slaves, whoare more happy and comfortable than thou- 

vids of free Afiieans inthe Nori+—but political power will be 


the end of all their actions 
Ex President Adame, who is dead in favor of receiving Aboli- 
tion petitions, and dead against Abolition iteelf—whoe ducks with 


one hand, and rubs dry with che other, in a recent letier makes 


the following remarks 
“My ine unfary anticipations of the future have been, that 
slavery will first etfect 2 dissolution of the Union, and that, as a 


natural consequence of that even 


it, war will abolish slavery, and 
terminate in a mongre! breed of half blood European and Afri 
can race—a mulatto nation, which will cever the Southern hall 
of this country from North Carolina to Mexico.” 


A beau vul picture of the future fer Abolitionists to contem 
plate—dirision of the Union to begin with, an event deplora- 
ble to every friend of Liberty throughout the wortd—the annihi- 
lation of free government, and the downfall of the last of the Re- 
publics, and vet as certain to happen as the su 
Abolition is put down, and put down by the strong hand of the 
North ttseif, Then war—ithe North against the South-—-then a 
servile war, in which the North arms the Southern slaves to 
destroy their masters, and finally the triumph of black or mu- 
latte Government, like the despotism of Hay. 

These are the forebodings of Mr. Adams, a thinking man, too, 
which he shadows out for the future as the fruits of Abolition. 
Let the North ponder on it seriously, ce eply, hike men, honest 
men, not fanatics, and they will soon dispose of the incendiary 
resolutions offered inthe Assembly by John A. King, % 

Mr. 8. would add: The “incendiary resolutions” 
were soon disposed of, but in a manner very dif: 
ferent from that indicated inthis extract. ‘‘Peliti- 
cal Abolition and political Antimasonry,” it seems, 
did “consolidate,” and having framed the resolutions 
to snit their purpose, foreed them through both 
branches of the Legislature. The censure design- 
ed to be conveyed, however, has fallen pointless 
and harmless at our feet, and there is no reason to 
apprehend any thing more serious from any “‘disap- 
probation” which they may bestow upon us_here- 
after for any act in the honest discharge of our offi- 
cial trusts, 

If it shall be said that some of the Democrats of 
the New York Legislature voted for the “incendi- 
ary resolutions,” the following confession of a 
““Whig” member of the Legislature, a correspon- 
dent of the New York Evening Star, will explain 
the reason: 


rises, unless 


“ArBANY, Feb, 7, i810. 
“I voted for the Abolition resolutions, as you call them; and 
the fact 1s, onr Whig leader in the Assembly, Mr. John A 
King! left me no alternative. His resolutions, concoeted by 


th 


he worthy trio here, were the essence of cunning and trick 
ery: one part wasin favor of the right of petition, and the 
other in favor of receiving A/olition petitions; they would al- 
low of no division, and we had to swallow the whole. An 
honest, patriotic, and straightforward politician, who felt that 
the right of petition, and a most sacred right it is, was vio: 
lated, would have offered a resolution defending that right 
alone, without mixing it with any other matter, aud it would 
have passed unanimously, but. in an unfair and unmantly 
manner, they endorsed the Abolitionists in the same reselu- 
tion that they sustained the right of petition, and then presented 
the dose, all or nothing; and those few who resisted were ga- 
zeitedas traitorsin the State paper. We cannot get on with 
this kind of legislation, and there will bea flare-up shortly, or 
other men must take the lead.’’| 


Mr. 8S. resumed. In regard to the objections to 
the Independent Treasury bill, specified in the re- 
solutions in question, I have to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that they are not new—that they are the common 
objections made to the measure by Federal prints 
and Federal electioneerers throughout the country, 
I do not propose to go into a minute and extended 
examination of them, but will centent myself with 
submitting a few general remarks in relation to 
each. Some of them I regret to see treated with 
the respect they are, by allowing them a place in 
the resolutions. “One currency for the Govern- 
ment, and another anda different currency for the 
people,” which it is alleged this bill would establish 
practically, is in the nature of things impossible. 
The people in this country are their own gover- 
nors—they govern themselves; all the institutions 
and laws of the country are founded on their will, 
and are under their control. They carry on the 
operations of Government through their agents or 
servants, who are themselves part of the people, and 


accountable to the people for their conduc, 
The selection of an individual as a@ sere 
vant or agent does not separate him from 
the people, but he remains one of them 
as before. Whatever provision is made or 
measure adopted in respect to the Govern- 
meat, is made or adopted for the people. It is im- 


possible, therefore, to make such a distinction as the 
objection implies, while the peop'e continue free. 
The idea of such a distinction can only exist in the 
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minds of those deeply imbued with the sentiments of 
Hamilton. and the old Federal party—who believed 
that the British Government formed the best model 
the world ever produced—that all communities di- 
vide taemselves into the few and the many—the first 
are the rich and the well-born, the others the mass 
of the people—that there should be an aristocracy 
to control the democracy; and that a National Bank 
was desirable as a “political machine.” It was to 
the prevalence of such sentiments among the ma- 
jority of the Legislature, I fear, that the introduc- 
tion of the objection I am now noticing is to be at- 
tributed. Again, sir: the currency to which this bill 
looks, is the currency of the Cunstitution. Onght 
not that not to be the currency in the moneyed trans- 
actions of the Governmen'? Is it wise and patriotic 
in the opponents of this bill to object that it requires 
the use of the constitutional currency in such tran:- 
actions? Are they in favor of the collection and 
disbursement of the revenue in an inferior, currency? 
Do they not, by making the objection, admit that 
the paper currency which prevails among the peo- 
ple in their ordinary business operations, ts inferior? 
And would they not evince a more enlightened and 
lofty patriotism by coming forward and aiding us 
here and in the States to improve this inferior cur- 
ency—to bring it up as nearly as may be to the 
constitutional standard? Another sufficient answer 
to the objection is to be found in the fact, that the 
revenues of the Government must, under the ope- 
ration of the bill, be paid out among the people in 
the same currency in which they are received, and 
that so far as the bill interferes with the currency it 
establishes the same for all. 

Bat the measure is alarming, as being an “‘untried 
experiment on the finances of the country.”” With- 
out stopping to comment on the singular fact that 
this objection is made by the friends of an Adminis- 
tration that but a short time since recommended an 
“untried” experiment on the finances of the State 
of New York, by the creation of a debt of $40,000,- 
000 for internal improvements, I would ask, if they 
are opposed to an “untried” experiment for the co!- 
lection, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, what measure are they in favor 
of for that purpose? Are they in favor of the tried 
experiment of making use of the State banks, and 
the introduction of an irredeemable shinplaster cur- 
rency into the moneyed operations of the Go- 


vernment? Would they make use of the 
State banks in their present sickly and 
distressed condition, even as a “half-way 


house,” to another measure? Are they in favor 
of the tried experiment of a National Bank—an 
institution which Mr. Jefferson characterized, (and 
experience has proved very justly,) as of the most 
deadly hostility to the Constitution and liberty. 
Ay, that is the Federal panacea for the financial 
disorders of the country. Tosuch an institution 
is their attention directed. It is one great end and 
aim of their exertions. Indications to this effect 
are often furnished by their public prints. They 
are also frequently discovered in this Hall. In 
March last, resolutions were presented to the 
House by an honorable gentleman from the State 
of Kentucky, standing high in the Opposition 
ranks, [Mr. Pors,} declaring “that it is necessary 
and proper to establish a National Bank, with a 
capital of seventy millions of dollars,” &c. One 
of the gentlemen from Connecticut, who addressed 
the House a few days sinee, [Mr. Brockway,] un- 
dertuvok to show that a National Bank might be 
created under the Constitution. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Wuire,]} in his speech on 
Friday last, if 1 understood him correctly, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the people would soon call 
for such an institution. These and other similar 
indications, plainly show that a National Bank 1s 
one grand object of the efforts of the Opposition. 
Give that party the ascendancy in the nation, 
and depend upon it a fifty million or seventy 
million monster would immediately be saddled 
upon the people. Once established, and it would 
be found usefal, and be used as a ‘‘political ma- 
chine;” and then, without the miraculous interpo- 
sition of Providence, we might bid farewell to 
American liberty. A gigantic moneyed power 


would be “lord of the ascendant.” 
Not less uusound and wnfounded, so far as any 
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injurious effect is concerned, is the objection, that 
“requiring specie alone in the payment of ali debts 
to the Government,” will enable it “thereby to 


| control and destroy the currency created by the 


States.” The utmost influence such a requisition 
can exert upon the currency of the States, will be 
to check, to some extent, overaction; it cannot be 
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made to destroy that currency, nor any farther to | 


control it. So far as it will exert such an influence 
—so far as it will restrain extravagant expans‘ons, 
which, by ministering to a spirit of speculation and 
wild extravagance, are full of evil to the country— 
it will be beneficial. I wish that a greater effect 
might be expected from it in this particular—that 
it might be looked to as an effectual preventive of 
excessive paper issues—I should, if possible, be 
still more strongly in favor of it. 

The objection that the specie clause will enable 
the Government, “ by the withdrawal and hoarding 
of millions of gold and siiver to affect injuriously 
all our branches of intustry, and to take from the 
farmer, the merchant, and the mechanic, the value 
of his products, and the price of his labor,” is very 
readily answered. In the first place, the measure, 
of which this clause forms a part, contemplates 
that the revenues of the Government shall be ar- 
ranged on a scale as nearly as may be to the wants 
of the Government economically administered, 
leaving no surplus to “withdraw” or “hoard.” In 
the next place, the amount of revenue will at all 
times be under the control of the people, through 
their Representatives in Congress. Again: ‘all 
our branches of industry ” will be more benefited, 
and the interest of ‘‘ the farmer, the merchant, and 
the mechanic ” better promoted by this measure 
than underapy ‘tried ” system of finance. It is, 
in fact, particularly ca!culated to benefit the indus- 
try of the country, and the laboring classes, and in 
that respect differs widely from the * tried” bank 
systems, which were particularly calculated to be- 
nefit speculators and all who, too indolent or too 
proud to labor, sought “to get a living by their 
wits,” to the injury of the working portion of socie- 
ty. Stability and uniformity are essential to the 
interests of the laboring man, and to the prosperity 
of regular business, and upon these the Independent 
Treasury system will exert a favorable influence. 
The influence ot the bank systems was directly the 
reverse. Fluctuation and change in the business 
operations of the country, and a host of consequent 
evils, were their legitimate fruits. 

There is no ground for the opinion that this mea- 
sure will ‘‘ augment and establish, to a most dan- 
gerous extent, the patronage and influence of the 
General Government.” ‘The only increase of pa- 
tronage it will produce, will be the power of the 
President to nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint, four officers, 
to be denominated receivers general of public mo- 
ney, to be located, one at New York, one at Bos- 
ton, one at Charleston, and the other at St. Louis, 
and the only influence of any moment it will con- 
fer, will be that arising from this patronage. These 
officers are to give adequate security for the per- 
formance of their duties in regard to the public 
moneys, and to have no power to loan or use a 
dollar of them. Who can discover any danger in 
this patronage and influence? What comparison 
will the sysiem bear in this respect to the “tried” 
bank systems, which allowed of the use of the pub- 
lic funds, and under which the General Govern- 
ment possessed as great control over those funds 
as this proposes to confer upon it. Sir, it is cal- 
culated to diminish the patronage and influence of 
the Government, and this is one of its leading re- 
commendations. The pretence that the reverse 
would be the case, is sheer humbug. 

Equally groundless is all alarm at the ‘‘control 
over the public treasure,” which, it is said, this 
measure will allow the Executive. In this respect 
it will introduce no change. This treasure will be, 
as it now is, under the entire control of Congress. 
No portien of it can be drawn from the Treasury, 
without an appropriation by law. Congress must 
give the authority before a dollar can be paid out, 
either to the President or any other officer or indi- 
vidual, for any purpose whatever. The idea that 
the whole revenue of the country will, by the pro- 
visions of this bill, be subject to the conirol of the 
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Executive, which it has been attempted by the op. 
ponents of the measure to produce, is a mere bug. 
bear; and I regret that it should have frightened the 
dominant party in the Legislature of my State. 

The assertion in the resolutions that the pro- 
posed Independent Treasury system has been 
“thrice directly submitted to the people of the Staje 
of New York, and by them as often rejected, anq 
entirely repudiated,” is, in my judgment, Clearly 
erroneous. The Federal party there has not dared 
at any election since the measure was brought for. 
ward, to rest itself mainly upon the ground of hos. 
tility to it, but has each time mingled with it other 
matters, by which means a full and fair expression 
in relation tu it has been prevented. While those 
who supported the Administration might fairly be 
regarded as in favor of it—it being the great ang 
leading measure of the Administration—numbers 
doubtless voted with the Opposition upon other 
grounds than hostility to it. I do not doubt that a 
majority of the people of the Empire State are jn 
favor of the project. There, as elsewhere, it has 
been steadily gaining ground ever since it was pre- 
sented for consideration. Butif it were true that 
the people of that State have thrice rejected and ep. 
tirely repadiated the measure, with what propriety 
could the Federal party object on that account to a 
continued recommendation and support of it, while 
they are seeking, in opposition to the oft repeated 
expression of the will of the people, the establish. 
ment of a National Bank, and to give ascendency 
to the doctrine of a latitudinous construction of the 
Constitution, and other kindred Federal doctrines? 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, advert very briefly to 
a few affirmative considerations, which have com- 
mended the Independent Treasury bill to my ap- 
probation. 

The first which I will mention is, that the sys. 
tem it proposes is authorized by the Constitution. 
Upon this point, no doubt can be entertained. 
This I regard as no ordinary merit, in view of the 
National Bank system, for the administration of 
the finances, which has prevailed in times past, 
and which is the only alternative to the one now 
proposed—a system which I hold to be entirely un- 
warranied by the Constitution—which Congress 
has not, and never had, the power toestablish. I 
shall not enlarge upon this topic, it having been 
fully discussed before the country of late years, and 
will only remark further in relation to it, that an 
adherence to our great charter is indispensable to 
the perpetuity of our liberties. It is highly desira- 

| ble also to avoid, as far as possible, all legislation 
of a questionable authority under it. 

Another recommendation of the bill is, that it 
provides for more full and adequate security of the 
public moneys than has been required under any 
former system, or than any system allowing of the 
use of the public treasure would admit of—a secu- 
rity which, aided by a law such as is proposed by 
the bill from the Senate, ‘‘mere effectually to se- 
cure public money in the hands of officers and 
agents of the Government, and to punish public de- 
faulters,” which the friends of the Independent 
Treasury system desire to have in operation in con- 
nection with it, would, it is believed, be as full and 
effectual as it is possible to devise. Under such 
safeguards, no Swartwout defalcations could be 
committed, and few, if any, losses of the public 
moneys would occur. Those moneys would be 
safely kept and sacredly appropriated. 

Again: the plan it embraces is simple, free from 
the complicated machinery of the bank systems, 
easy of comprehension, and, in these respects, well 
suited toa Republican Government. In such a 
Government, simplicity should be studied in legis- 
lation; every measure should be made plain to the 
understandings of the people. This consideration 
is especially entitled to weight in framing a system 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the revenues of the country. That 
system, above all others, should be such that the 
people may easily understand it, and readily per- 
ceive its operation. It is important in order to the 
correction of any errors in it which may exist, and 
to the detection of abuses in its administration. I 
regard it as an important circumstance in favor of 
the plan now proposed, that it possesses all requi 
site plainness. 
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pat the crowning consideration in favor of this 
that it proposes an independent system—a 
” ghereby, if adopted, the moneys of the Go- 
em ' 
ment will be under the control of the officers of 
P yeroment, and at all times on hand and 
a Government purposes—whereby, also, 
ire separation will be effected between the 
mmnent and the banks, and the numerous 
resulting from their connection, which have 
raed as a blight and mildew upon the prosperi 
ofthe country, will be removed. It-is this that 
jes it, in an especial degree, to the appellation 
reform measure. Such ittruly is. To appre- 
ig the magnitude of the reform it seeks to ac- 
lish, it is only necessary to trace, for a brief 
od past, the operations of the financial sys'ems 
sis Government, which have. prevailed. Such 
eramination must satisfy any candid mind that, 
pr those systems, the Government has been de- 
ent upon the banks—that the banks might, at 
ir pleasure, seriously embarrass, if not actually 
neo a stand, its operations. A dependence like 
isa national degradation—a deep and damning 
sadation in view of the disregard of all legal 
; moral and honorable obligation, which has 
ved the conduct of those institutions (with a 
honorable exceptions) of late years; an‘ it is 
highly dangerous to the liberties of the coun- 
It will also appear, from such a survey, that 
nse systems exerted a powerfal influence in pro- 
ing those unreasonable bank expansions 
ich nave occurred in this country at brief inter- 
s, and which, necessarily followed by violent 
atractions,have produced such wide spread distress 
jdesolation. By the use of the public treasure, 
banks were excited to overaction—overaction 
iheir part aroused an “unregulated spirit of spe- 
lation” in the community—a large portion of the 
ple were led to embark in the most visionary 
4 ridiculous enterprises for accumulating proper- 
and high apparent prosperity prevailed through- 
tthe land. At length the banks were called on 
fulfil their engagements—the process of con- 
tion commenced—the bubble burst, and little 
mained of the fruits of speculation, save debt, 
barrassment, distress, and ruin. Thisis buta 
ef outline of a bank expansion and contraction. 
ey have been so frequent, however, that the ex- 
rience of every man will enable him to fill up 
picture. Perhaps it is impossible to prevent 
m entirely, while banks exist, but the system 
posed will, if adopted, remove one great cause 
them, and operate as an important check against 
Pir occurrence. 
pThere are other great evils inseparable from a 
mnection between the Government and the banks, 
bdered plain and palpable by experience, which 
passage of this bill would abolish. ‘There are, 
0, other advantages, than those to which I have 
ferred, to be anticipated from the adoption of the 
eposed system. I will not taketime to go into an 
umeration of them. I have already said as 
ch as I desired to in justification of my determi- 
ion to act in oppisition to the resolutions upon 
hich I have commented, and of the vote I shall 


¢ for this bill. The purpose for which I rose is 
wered. 


Permit me, however, Mr. Chairman, before I 
ume my seat, to say a word as to the prospects 
his bill, and to allude briefly to one or two re- 
ctions therewith connected. Sir, this bill is soon 
become a law. Within a month from this time 
ltrast within half that period—the Independent 
reasury plan will be incorporated into our politi- 

system. The people have willed it; they have 
clared, in language not to be misunderstood, that 
eit Government “of right ought to be,” and 
ball be, independent of banks and the moneyed 
bwer; and a majority of this body is ready to 
try their will into effect, and anxious for the 
hal vote. Nothing but the last words and dying 
uggles of its opponents delays its triumph. And 
hat a triumph it will be! Go back to the first re- 


mmendation of it; see what impression the pro- 


(made at first upon the public mind; trace its 
ogress Onward; mark the hostility, the clamor, 


€ infiaite variety and extreme severity of war it 
ss encountered. Never was a measure more bit- 
tly and violently opposed. The whole artillery 
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of the aristocracy, and the moneyed power, has || bas occurred, these two statements will present all 


been brought to bear against it. 
quished all. The trath of its principles has led it 
forward, ‘‘conquering and toconquer,”’ until noth- 
ing remains to complete its success but the declara- 
tion of its victory. 

In this triumph the great Democratic doctrine of 
the honesty of the people, and their capacity for 
self-government, will also triumph. The simp! 
truths of the measure have won their convictions, 
and led them to embrace it, in opposition to every 
form of misrepresentation—in opposition to the 
“subtle poison” of the moneyed interest; and not- 
withstanding the severest pecuniary pressure and 
distress produced by acting upon the odious and 
abominable Federal doctrine, that ‘it is not by ar- 
gument, but by sufferings, that conviction is to be 
forced upon the minds of the people.” It has been 
a severe test of their integrity and capacity, but in 
proportion to its severity will be the glory of the 
triumph. 

This lesson throws a broad and strong light on 
the future. The view it affords is full of encou- 
ragement to the friends of popular liberty. It shows 
them that the people will act honestly and intelli- 
gently; that they will treat the “log cabin and hard 
cider” flummeries and fooleries of the Opposition 
with the scorn and the contempt they merit. It pre- 
sents to their admiring gaze the entire and total 
rout and overthrow in the coming contest of the 
combined factions of Abolitionism, Conservatism, 
politieal Antimasonry, and Federalism, and the 
brilliant victory of Van Buren and Democracy. 


IN SENATE, Tuoaspav, May 7, 1840. 
The VICE PRESIDENT submitted the follow- 
lowing repo:t from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
the 24th April. 
Treasury DeparTMENT, 
May 4, 1840. 
Sir: 1 have the honor to submit this report, in 
complianee with the following resolution, passed 
by the Senate on the 24th ult: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
report to the Senate the aggregate amount of all 
expenditures or payments of every kind from the 
Treasury in each year, from 1824 to 1839 inclu- 
sive, in one column, and in another column for 
each year the aggregate amount, independent of 
the payments on account of the public debt, 
whether funded or unfunded, and in a third co- 
lumn, the aggregate amount for permanent and 
ordinary purposes, excluding payments on ac- 
count of objects either extraordinary or temporary; 
such as the public debt, trust funds and indemni- 
ties, claims of States for war debts or 3 per cents 
en lands sold, occasional donations in money to ob- 
jects in the District of Columbia or otherwise, sur- 
vey of the coast, taking the census, duties refand- 
ed, the Exploring expedition, and materials col- 
lected for the gradual improvement of the navy, 
durable public buildings of all kinds, bridges and 
fortifications, all roads, canals, breakwaters, and 
improvements in rivers and harbors, arminz mili- 
tia and forts, all pensions except those t» invalids, 
and the purchases of title to lands from Indians, the 
removal of Indians, and their wars, with such 
other payments as may have been mace in those 
years for property lost or injuries committed dar- 
ing any hostilities.” 

The resolution was on the same day referred to 
the Register of the Treasury, with instructions to 
prepare a tabular statement, containing the infor- 
mation desired in three separate columns. It is 
hereto annexed, marked A. 

He was requested, also, to prepare another state- 
ment, showing the specific sum which had been 
deducted each year on account of each item men- 
tioned in the resolution as either extraordinary or 
temporary. 

Believing that this would be highly useful, as 
showing the details on which the general results in 
the third colamn of the first statement rest, and as 
embracing many statistical facts, possessing in 
themselves much interest, I have annexed it, mark- 
ed B. 

Unless some accidental omission or other error 





Yet it has van- || the intormation desired by the resolution. 


With high respect, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
To Hon. Ricu. M. Jounson, 


Vice President of the United States, and 
President of the Senate. 


A. 

STATEMENT of expenditures of the United States, from 
the year 1824 to the year 1839, inclusive, agreeably” joa 
resolution of the Senate of the 2th of April, \S40. 

| Aggregate amount!A Tgregale amoun! Aggregate amount 

|} of all expendi-| independent ol} for permanent 
tures, or pay} the payments on| andordinary pur- 
ments of every) account of the| poses, excluding 
kind, from the} public debt, whe-| payments on ac- 

Treasury. ther funded or) count of objects 

| unfunded, | either extraordi 
nary or tempora- 


Vears 





| 
| 
——- +. -- — | 
| 
| 
| 


1855 | 17,573,141 56 


17,514,950 28 
1836 30,868, 164 04 


9,157,490 32 
20.268,164 OF | 


11,688,987 18 


| ty." 
1824 | $31,893,599 47 | $15,330,144 71) | 97,107,892 05 
1825 | 23,085,804 72 11,490,459 4 6,537,671 27 
1826 | 24,103,398 46 13,062,316 27 | 7,068,872 12 
1827 | 22,656,764 04 12,653,095 65 } 7,427,175 78 
1S28 25,459.479 52 13,296,041 45 | 7.788,394 86 
Is 25,044,358 40 12,660,460 62 | 7.508 204 46 
1880 | 24.585.281 55 | 13,229,533 33 | 7,624,827 56 
IS3l 30,088,446 12 13,564,067 90 7.679.412 66 
1832 | 34,356,693 06 16,516,388 77 | 8 562,650 42 
1833 | 24,257,298 49 22,713,755 11 j 8,827,095 77 
Iss 24,601,982 44 18,425,417 25 9,667,797 97 
| 
1837 37,265,037 15 | 37,243,214 24 13,098,321 83 
1838 39,455,498 36 33.19.718 08 | 13,837,594 44 
1839 | 37,129,396 80 95,682,797 75 13,525,800 18 


“Such as the public debt, trust funds, indeninities, claima of 
States for war debts, or three per cents on lands sold, occasional 
donations in money to objectsin the District of Columbia, or 


otherwise, survey of the coast, taking the census, dutiea re- 
funded, Exploring Expedition, and materials collected for the 
gradual improvement of the navy, including improvements at 
navy yards, durable public buildings of all kinds, bridgea and 


fortifications, all roads, canals, breakwaters, and improvements 
in rivers and harbors, arming militia and forts, all pensions, exe 
cept those to invalids, and the purchases of title to lands from 
Indians, (Indian Department,) the removal of Indiansjand the 
wars, with such other payments as may have been made in 
those years for pr \perty lost, or injuries committed during any 
hostilities. None of these years or columns include any thing on 
account of the Post Office Department. 

The expenditures of 1539 are subject to variation, on he 
settlement ofthe Treasurer’s accounts for that year, which have 
not yet reached this office, 

T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, May 4, 1840, 
STATEMENT of payments on account of objects either 
extraordinary or temporary, including the public debt, 
Jrom 1824 to 1839, 


j 
| 
i 
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* Obtained from the Fourth Auditor’s Office 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 

Treasury DsPARTMENT, Register’s Office, May 4, 184 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the letter of the 
Secretary, and the tables, were ordered to be printed 

Mr. B. then rose to make another motion, and 
that was, to print an extra number of these papers. 
He proposed to give his reasons for the mo‘ion, 
and for that purpose, asked that the papers should 
be sentto him, (which was done;) and Mr. B. 
went on tosay that his object was to spread be- 
fore the country, in an authentic form, the full 
view of all the Government expenses for a series 
of years past, going back as far as Mr. Monroe’s 
administration; and thereby enabling every cill- 
zen, in every part of the country, to see the actual, 
the comparative, and the classified expenditures of 
the Government for the whole period, This pro- 


ceeding had become necessary, Mr. B. said, from 
the systematic efforts made for some years past, to 
iapress the country with the belief that the expen- 
ditures had increased threefold in the last twelve 
years—that they had risen from THIRTEEN to 
THIRTY-NINE millions of dollars; and that this 
enormous increase was the effect of the exirava- 
gance, of the corruption, and of the incompetency 
of the Administrations which{had succeeded that of 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Monroe. These two latter 
Administrations were held up as the models of eco- 
nomy; those of Mr. Van Buren and General 
Jackson were stigmatized as monsters of ex- 
travagance; and tables of figures were so 


arrranged as to give color to the cha- 
racters atiributed to each. These systematic 


efforts—this reiterated assertion, made on_ this 
floor, of thirteen millions increased to thirty-nine— 
and the effect which such statements must have 
upon the minds of those who cannot see the pur- 
poses for which the money was expended, ap- 
peared to him (Mr. B.) to require some more for- 
mal and authentic refutation than any one indi- 
vidual could give—something more imposing than 
the speech of a solitary member could afford. 
Familiar with the action of the Government for 
twenty years past—coming into the Senate in the 
time of Mr. Monroe—remaining in it ever since— 
a friend to economy in public and in private life— 
and closely scrutinizing the expenditures of the 
Government during the whole time—he (Mr. B.) 
felt himself to be very able at any time to have 
risen in his place, and to have exposed the 
delusion of this thirteen and thirty-nine mil- 
lion bugbear; and, if he did not do so, it 
was because, in the first place, he was 
disinclined to bandy contradictions on _ the 
floor of the Senate; and, in the second place, 
because he relied upon the intelligence of the 


country to set all right whenever they obtained | 
made 


a view of the facts. This view he had 
himself the instrament of procuring, and the Se. 
cretary of the Treasury had now presented it. 
It was ready for the contemplation of the Ame- 
rican people; and he could wish every citizen to 
have the picture in his own hands, that he might 
contemplate it at his own fireside, and at his full 
leisure. He could wish every citizen to possess 
a copy of this report, now received from the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, under the call of the Se- 
nate, and printed by its order; he could wish 
every citizen to possess one of these authentic co- 
pies, bearing the imprimatur of the American Se- 
nate; but that was impossible; and, limiting his 
action to what was possible, he would propose tc 
print such number of extra copies as would 
enable some to reach every quarter of the 
Union. He knew that the report could easily go 
through the newspapers, (for it was very short,) 
and he hoped that it would appear in every paper 
that was a friend to truth and to fair dealing—that 
wished to give correct information to its readers. 


He hoped it would appear in allsuch papers; but | 


that was not sufficient. The newspaper publica- 
tions were not sufficiently free trom cavil to 
answer his purpose; no publication could be suffi- 
cient but the one made by the order of the Senate; 
and, therefore, he wished the document itself to go 
forth, with the Senatorial imprimatur upon it, in 
sufficient numbers to reach every quarter of the 
Union. He wished a large number to be printed; 
but would not suggest any particular number 
until he had first given to the Senate some view of 
the papers themselves, and thus shown them to be 
worthy of the most ample multiplication, and of 
the most extensive diffasion. 

Mr. B. then opened the tables, and explained 
their character and contents. The first one 
(marked A) consisted of three columns, and ex- 
hibited the aggregate, and the classified expendi- 
tures of the Government from the year 1824 to 
1839, inclusive; the second one (marked B) con- 
tained the detailed statement of the payments an- 
nually made on account of all temporary or extra- 
ordinary objects, including the public debt, for the 
same period. The second table was explanatory 
of the third column of the first one; and the two, 
taken together, would enable every citizen to see 
the actual expenditures, and the comparative ex- 
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penditures, of the Government for the whol. 
riod which he had mentioned. “7 
Mr. B. then examined the actual and the oe 
parative expenses of two of the years, taken {n, 
the two contrasted periods referred to, and inyo; 
the attention of the Senate to the results which \ 
comparison would exhibit. He took the firs a, 
the last of the years mentioned in the tables_y 
years 1824 and 1839—and began with the fi, 
item in the firstcolumn. This showed the agon 
gale expenditures for every object for the y 
1324, to have been $31,898,538 47—very ne 
thirty-two millions of dollars, said Mr. B. and 
stated alone, and without explanation, very capab 
of astonishing the public, of imposing upon the jg 
norant, and of raising a ery against the dread{a) e 
travagance, the corruption, and the wickedness , 
Mr. Monroe's administration. Taken by jtse} 
(and indisputably true it is in itself,) and this ao 
gregate of near thirty-two millions is very sufficiey 
to effect all this surprise and indignation in 4 
public mind; but, passing on to the second colum 
to see what were the expenditures, independent 
the public debt, and this large aggregate wijj |, 
found to be reduced more than one half; it sinx 
to $15,330,144 71. This is a heavy deduction; by 
itis not all. Passing on to the third column, an 
it is seen that the actual expenses of the G 
vernment for permanent and ordinary objects, in 
dependent of the temporary and extraordinan 
ones, for this same year, were only $7,107,892 05 
being less than the one-fourth part of the aggregai 
of near thirty-two millions. This looks quite rea 
sonable, and goes far towards relieving Mr. Mon 
roe’s administration from the imputation to whic} 
a view of the aggregate expenditure for the year 
would have subjected it. But, to make it entirely 
satisfactory, and to enable every citizen to under. 
stand the important point of the Government ex. 
penditures—a point on which the citizens of a {re 
and representative Government should be alway 
well informed—to attain this full satisfaction, let y 
pass on to the second table (marked B) and fix oy 
eyes on its first column, under the year 1824 W, 
shall there find every temporary and extraordinan 
object, and the amount paid on account of it, ty 
deduction of which reduced an aggregate of new 
to a fraction 







thirty-two millions over seve 
millions. We shall there find the explan 
tion of the difference between the first an 


third columns. The first item is the sum ¢ 
$16,568,393 76, paid on account of the pris 
cipal and interest of the public debt. Th 
secondis the sum of $4,891,386 56, paid to me 
chants for indemnities under the treaty with Spa’ 
of 1819, by which we acquired Florida. The thi 
is $5,510 27 paid to States for claims on accou 
of war debts. The fourth is $47,714 53 fort 
three per centum to the new States on the lan 
sold within their limits. The fifth is $17,000 
account of the two per centum to the Cumberlar 
road. The fifth is $4,373 19 for the survey | 
thecoast. The sixth is $423,342 46 for collecti 
materials for the gradual increase of the navy, a! 
the improvement of the navy yards. The seven 
is $180,309 67 for durable pablic buildings. TI 
eighth is $429,972 04 for bridges and fortific 
tions. The ninth is $56,955 99 for roeds, « 
nals, and breakwaters, and improvements 

rivers and harbors, except the Cumberla 
road, which was stated by itself. The ten 
is $171,155 43 for providing arms for the militia 
the Untted States, and for arming the fortificatio: 
The eleventh is $1,267,600 41, for all pensio 
except those of invalids. The twelfth is $42 
987 90 for purchasing land from Indians, a 
paying for Indian depredations. The thirteen 
and last item, is the sum of $296,960 21 for m 
cellaneous objects, and for property lost, or in 
ries committed, during hostilities with any pow 
The total of all these items, except the public de 
is $8,222,252 66. This total, added to the si 
paid on account of the public debt, makes cl 
upon twenty-five millions of dollars; and this, 
ducted from the aggregate of near thirty-two n 
lions, leaves a fraction over seven millions for | 
real expenses of the Government—the ordin: 
and permanent expenses—during the last year 
Mr. Monroe’s administration. This is certainly 
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ww the whole isfactory result. It exempts the Administration 
hat period from the imputation of extravagance, 
nich the unexplaived exhibition of the aggregate 
nditures might have drawn upon it in the 
ads of uninformed persons. It clears that Ad- 
wyistration from all blame. It most be satisfac- 
yo every candid mind. And now let us apply 
est of the same examination tv some year of 
resent Administration, now so incontinently 
‘ed with ruinous extravagance. Let us see 
the same rule will work when applied to the 
sent period; and, for that purpose, let us take 
iast year in the table, that of 1839, Let others 
yeany year that they please, or as many as they 
«se: | take one, because I only propose to give 
ample; and I take the last one in the table, 
wyse it is the last. Let us proceed with this 
amination, and see what the results, actual and 
gmparative, will be. 
Gommencing with the aggregate payments from 
Treasury for all objects, Mr. B. said it would 
geen at the foot of the first column in the first 
, that they amounted to $37,129,396 80; pass- 
tothe second column, and it would be seen 
at this sum was reduced to $25,982,797 75; and 
assing to the third, and it would be seen that this 
wer sum was itself reduced to $13,525,800 18; 
nd, referring to tke second table, under the year 
1339, and it would be seen how this aggregate of 
pirty-seven millions was reduced to thirteen and a 
nlf. It was a great reduction; a reduction of 
yearly two-thirds from the aggregate amount paid 
ui; and left for the proper expenses of the Go- 
ermmeut—its ordinary and permanent expenses— 
n inconceivably sma!l sum fora great nation of 
seventeen millions of souls, covering an immense 
tent of territory, and acting a part among the 
yreat powers of the world. To trace this reduc- 
ion—to show the reasons of the difference between 
he first and the third columns, Mr. B. would follow 
he same process which he had pursued in explain- 
ig the expenditures of the year 1824, and ask for 
nothing in one case which had not been granted in 
he other. 


1. The first item to be deducted from the thirty-seven million 
goregate, Was the sum of $11,146,599 05, paid on accourt of 
se public debt. Herepeated, on account of the public debt; 
: twas paid in redemption of Treasury notes; and these Trea- 

notes were so much debt incurred to supply the place of 
je revenue deposited with the States, in 1836, or shut up in 
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' anks during the suspension of 1837, or due from merchants, to 
the first an hom indulgence bad been granted: To supply the place of 
s the sum (hese unattainable funds, the Government went in debt 

of the priofy issuing Treasury notes; but faithful to the sentiment 
» debt. Th hich abhorred a national debt, it paid off thedebt almost 


s fast as it contracted it. Above eleven millions of this debt 
yas paid in 1839, sernans to almost the one third part of the 
goregate expenditure of that year; and thus, nearly the one 
urd part of the sum which is charged upon the Administration 
s extravagance and corruption, was a mere payment of debt! 
amere payment of eee notes which we had issued to 
upply the place of our misplaced revenue. This item being 
educted from the 37 millions, reduces it to 26. 
2. The second item to be deducted is stated in the table under 
he description of trust funds; and consists in moneys received 
in trust for the Chicasaw Indians, and other Indians, on the sale 
ftheir lands, for which the United States act as their agent 
nd treasurer. It amounts to near a quarter of a million, 
o wit, $240,694 for the year 1839; but forthe three preceding 
ears averaged a million and a quarter, and contributed large- 
y ty swell the expenditures, as they were termed, of 1836, 
837, and 1838. This item had no existence in the year 1824; 
that it becomes a new charge, apparently, upon the Treasu- 
yy; but in reality no charge at all, as it was only delivering over 
0 Indians the money which fhad been received for them. 
Yet this item, amounting to nearly four millions in the last 
four years, is set down to the reckless extravagance of a mad 
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Cumber! and ruinous Administration, 

mberlanii% 3. The third item to be deducted is the sum of $717,552 27 
The tenth fr indemnities; that is to say, for moneys recovered from fo 

the militia off tego nations, under General Jackson’s administration, for mer- 

fortifications chants who had been plundered under previous administrations. 


whose money, when received, had gone into our Treasury, an 
was afterwards paid out to the rightful owners as’ their 
respective rights .were ascertained. The payment for 
1839 was near three quarters of a million; but for the three pre- 
vious years they amounted in the whole to about five anda half 
millions; and, according to the accusation of the Opposition gen. 
Uemen, constituted so much of the horrid extravagance of those 
years! and here let us mark the difference between the present 
times and those of 1824. When, in that year, the sum of nearfive 
millions was paid out of the Treasury for indemnities to mer- 
chants under the Florida treaty, no one ever thought of making 
the people believe that it wasa part of the expenses of the Go- 
vernment. No one ever thought of injuring the Administra- 
tion about it. These conceptions have been reserved for the 
present day. Now, for the first time in the history of our coun- 
try, Or perhaps of any country, the recovery of indemnities 
from foreigners, and their payment to our own citizens, be- 
comes a dreadful extravagance—a 1uinous waste of money 
for which a mad and profligate Administration must be thrust 
from power! 

4. # fourth item is a small sum of $4,875 50 for 
claims of States on account of expenditures for the general 
denefit during the late war, It was a payment of debt, and 
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not an expense of Government, and though smal! in 1839, ic had 
been considerable in the three preceding years, amounting in 
that time to about $230,000, and of course, swelling by that much 
the aggregate expenditures of those years, and helping to make 
up the monstrous extravagance of which the country heard so 
mach 

5. The nextitem growsout of the three per eentum fund to 
the new States on the amount of the lands sold within their 
limits. It is due to the States by compact, as a consideration, 
anda most inadequate one it is, for not taxing the Federal lands. 
For the year 1839, this itein amounted to $63,670; and, being a 
debt due to the States, is no part of the Government expenses. 
For the three previous years, when the land sales were at the 
largest, and when some of the States had neglected for some 
years to draw their money, the payments on this account 
amounted to near one and a half millions of dollars; and of 
course, swelled to that amount the extravagance of 1336, 37, 
and ’38! In the year 1824, thisitem was only $47,714. 

6. The sixth item to be deducted was nearly allied to the for- 
mer. It was $198,530 for the two per centum on the sales of 
the public lands to make roads to the new States, and applica- 
ble to the Cumberland road. In the year 1824 it was only 
$17,000; but in the great sales of 1835, ’6 and ’7, it amounted to 
near $1,200,000. Here again was a payment of a debt con- 
verted into wasteful extravagance ! 

7. Donations of money to, or payments on account of, the 
District of Columbia, was the seventh item of deduction which 
Mr. B. mentioned. It amounted to $126,374 for the year 1839. 
Lt was anew itemin thelist of Government payments, hav- 
Ing nO existence in 1824, nor until the year IS32. After that 
une it had been annual, and as high as $313,000 in one year, to 
wit, 1833, and for the years 1836, ’7, and’8, amounted tonear 
$140,000. It was agratuity to the District, which had no poli- 
ical rights; and it was a gratuity which had no other object 
than to relieve itfrom burthens improvidently contracted; yet 
received the usual character of corrupt extravagance. ; 

8. The survey of the coast was the eighth item which Mr. B. 
explained, It was a temporary and extraordinary object, which 
had grown up from a trifle toa large amount within a few years 
past, and amounted to $91,995 for the year 1839. Previous to 
General Jackson’s adminisiration it rarely exceeded two thou 
sand do!lars per annum; for the years 1836-7 and 8, itamounted 
to about $220,000. 

9. Duties refunded to merchants was anotherof the new and 
large items which had lately grown up among our Treasur 
payments. From 1821 to 1832, it was unknown; yet, in 1839, 
it was $179,304; in the year 1833, it was $701,000; and for 
1836-7, and 8, it amounted to above $800,000. This was a favor, 
or an act of justice to merchants, granted by acts of Congress, 
or by judicia! decisions, or by reversal ef previous construc- 
tions of the laws. Itisno part of the Government expendi- 
ture, though, being refunded from the Treasury, it goes into the 
enumeration, to swell the general aggregate—to swell the cry of 
extravagance—and to prove the hostility of the Administration 
to merchants! 

10. A tenthitem to be deducted was the sum of $714,857 for 
collecting materials for the increase of the navy. This was an 
expenditure for the future defence of the country, andaveraged 
about $*00,000 per annum since the commencement of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s administration, though only $423,000 in 1824. It 
isclearly no part of the expenses of Government, but an outlay 
of money for the benefit of after years, and of posterity. ; 

tl. Permanent public buildings is another of the large iterns 
of recent expenditure. Formerly these buildings were of per 
ishable materials, and sunk under the decay of time, or the 
ravages of fire; for some years past durable materials had been 
selected,and fireproof edifices constructed. The expenditure 
for this purpose, in 1839, was $1,242,044, and near the same fo 
the three preceding years. This again was an expenditure for 
the benefit of posterity, and not chargeable as an expense upon 
the actual administr uti 

12. The sum of $735,570 for bridges and fortifications, was 
the twelfth item which Mr. B. pointed out for deduction, being 
both of them expenditures for the benefit of posterity; the ex- 
penditure extraordinary and temporary, but the benefit general 
and permanent. 

13. The sum of $1,491,000 for the improvement of rivers, 
harbors, and roads, exclusive of the Cumberland road, was 
another expenditure of the same character. In 1824, it was 
but $56,955; but took astart then which would have known no 
bounds had it not been for the Maysville veto. 

14. Providing arins for the militia of the States, and cannon 
for the forts, isanother expenditure for future times and for pos- 
terity. Itamounted to $474,906 for 1839, and averaged above 
half amillion a year for each of the three preceding years, In 
1€24, it was but $171,155. 

15. Pensions, except those to invalids, was the next item 
noted by Mr. B. for deduction. They were gratuities from the 
Treasury, and pot an expense of Government. They amount- 
ed in 1839, to $3,033,764, being near three times what they were 
in 1823. They had been an enormous drain upon the Treasury 
for the last seven years, amounting in 1833 to $4,485,000, and 
subsequently averaging about half that sui. 

16. Purchase of lands from Indians was another large item 
to be deducted, and which had vastly increased of late. In 

1824, this head of expenditure only amounted to $429,987; in 
1839 it was $1,708,123; in 1836 was as high as three millions; 
in 1837, $2,4¢4,000; and in 1838, it was $4,603,518. These were 
heavy expenditures, incurred for the great object of relieving 
all the States from the incumbrance of an Indian population; 
but though heavy, it is not money gone from the Treasury ne- 
ver toreturnteit. It all returns, and with profit, in the sale of 
the lands acquired; yet the vast sums paid on this head, is cited 
against us as ruinous extravagance, for which the Goths shofld 
be driven from the Capitol! 

17. Removal of Indians and their wars was another item 
nearly connected with the last, and subject to the same remarks. 
Ithad grown up of late, and was directed to the good of the 
States. In 1824it was nothing; in 1839 it was $1,775,914. In 
the three preceding years it was, respectively, in round num- 
bers, $6,900,000, $6,500,000, and $5,500,000. This is one of 
the largest heads of increased expenditure in recent years, 
ani one of the most indispensable for the States of the South 
and West, It is appurtenant to the purchase of the Indian lands; 
and although large, yet the sales of the lands will far more than 
reimburse it. 

18. And, finally, Mr. B. noted the sum of $232,369 for mis- 
cellaneous objects, not reduceable to a precise head, which 
swelled the list of expenditures, without belonging to the ex- 
penses ofthe Government. 


19, The Exploring Expedition was the last of the items. It 
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was of recent origin, amounting to $97,668 in 1839, and to about 
$560,000 for the three preceding years. 

These are the eighteen heads of extraordinary expenditure, 
said Mr. B. and the amount expended for each; and now let gen- 
Hemen of the Opposition say for which of these they did not 
vote, to which they now object, and for which they will not vote 
again at this session? 

With this view of the tabular statements Mr. B. 
exammation of the 


sults wo be a reduc 


closed the 
items of expenditure, and stated the re- 
tion of the 37 million aggregate in 1839, like 
that of the 32 million aggregate in JSA4, w about one-third of 
its amount, The very first item, that of the payment of 
public debt in the redemption of Treasury notes, reduced it 11 
mil#tons of dollars: 1 sunk it from 37 milhone to 26, The 
other eighteen items amounted to $12,656,977, and reduced the 
2 millions to 13. Here then ina result which is attained by 
the same process which applies to the year 1824, and to every 
other year, and which is mght in itself; and which must put to 
flight and to shame all the attempts to excite the country with 
this bughear story of extravagance. In the firet place the ag- 
gregate expenditures have not increased three fold in fifleen 
years; they have not risen from 13 to 39 milliona, as inconti- 
nently asserted by the Opposition; but from 32 millions to 37 or 
39. Andhow have theyrisen? By paying last year 11 mil- 
lions for Treasury notes, and more than 12 millions for Indian 
lands, and wars, removals of Indians, and increase of the army 
and navy, and other items as enumerated. The result is a 
residuuin of | mulions for the real expenses of the Govern 
ment; a sum 14 millions short of what gentlemen proclaim 
would be an econominal expenditure. They all say iat 
15 millions would be an economical expenditure: very well! 
here ts 134! which is a million and a half short of that mark 

The authentic tables show that the aggregate expenditures 
for 184, came within five millions of those of 1539; conse. 
quenuy that, without a deduction for extraordinary expendi 
tures, the charge of extravagance, waste, ruin, profligacy, &c. 
might have been raised against the Administration of that day, 
and come uninformed persons excited against it by a ground. 
less clamor; yet no one thought of raising such a clamor in 1824. 
No one then thought of charging, as extravagance, payments 
on account of the public debt, and for indemnitier to mer- 
chanis, and other extraordinary expenses. Then all parties 
made the proper deductions for payments either temporary or 
extraordinary intheir nature No one sought to mystify or to 
impose upon the ignorant. No one thought of palming a story 
of thirty-two millions upon the country as the expenses ef the 
country. All that has been reserved for the present times; it 
has been reserved tor our day; and may have been attended 
fora while with the ephemeral success which crowns for a 
moment the petty arts of delusion practised upon the ignorant. 
But the day for this delusion has gone by. The classified ta- 
bles, now presented, will reach every citizen, and will clear up 
every doubt. They will enable every citizen to #ee every 
item of expenditure—to judge it himseli—and to demand 
of the Opposition gentlemen, if they did not vote for it 
themselves, and if they now object to it? Taking the 
extraordinary items as they rise, and beginning with the 
first, the sum of eleven millions paid for redemption of 
Treasury notes; and it can be demanded if that payment was 
not right? and so on through the whole list, amounting to twelve 
anda half millions. The ordinary and permanent expenses, 
amounting to thirteen anda half millions, no one objects to: all 
admit that that sum isa million and half within the mark of 
meritorious economy. It ison the extraordinaries—it is on 
the difference between thirteen and a half and thirty-seven mil- 
lions—that the attack is made; and now we produce these ex 
traordinaries. We give a listof them, item by item, with the 
amount paid on account of each; and call upon the 
gentiemen of the Opposition to narre the one to which 
they object? to name the one for which they did not vote. 
Thisis what we do; and Twill you, Mr. President, what they 
willdo: they will not name one item to which they now ob- 
ject, or against which they voted! ‘They will not name one; 
and the reason is, because they cannot! They voted for all— 
they approve all—the country will approve all, except part for 
pensions and harbora, and of these the Opposition were the 
leading advocates. And thus these gentlemen of the Opposi- 
tion are presented in the extraordinary light of going abroad to 
make a general denunciation of the Administration for extrava- 
gant expenditure; and when we show them -he bill of particu- 
lars, and ask of them to point out the extravagant items, or the 
the ones for which they did not vote, they will remain silent ! 
They will name no item, because they cannot. 

Mr. B. said that this Administration and that of General Jack. 
son were ready for a comparison with any that preceded them. 
Aggregates against aggregates, or items againet ilema, they were 
ready for the comparison. If any one shall say that the ex- 
penses of the Government were thirty-seven millions in 1639, 
or thirty-nine millions in 1838, we answer that this is only five 
or seven millions more than the aggregate of 1824; that the ag- 
gregate was then thirty-two millions, and the increase 1s only mm 
proportion to the increase of the country. If, ‘!escending from 
aggregates and going into items, it is said that sixteen millions 
must be deducted from the aggregate of 1824 for paymente to 
the public debt, and eight millions more for indemnities.and 
other extraordinaries, we answer that eleven millions must be 
deducted from the aggregate of 1839 for redemption of Treasury 
notes, and twelve and a half millions more fer Indian wars, 
treaties, and removals, anda dozen other ex(raordinaries. This 
brings the thirty-seven downte thirteeen and a half; and at that 
peint complaint ceases. 

Mr. B. said that the tables which were presented treated every 
Administration alike. Beginning in the last year of Mr. Mon- 
roe, they came down through the term of Mr. Adama, and the 
two terms of General Jackson, and the three years which had 
elapsed under Mr, Vao Buren. All were treated alike. The 
sane rule was applied to the expenditures under each one. The 
aggregate was given in every case first; and then the extra- 
ordinary, separated from the ordinary expenditures, and the 
same items charged and credited in every case. In looking at 
the aggregates it will be seen that every Administration needed 
this claseification; that the aggregate under Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration was not thirteen millions, as re; ed so many 
millions of times, but about the double of that! and that thia 
thirteen millions for that. gentleman’s administration was only 
attained by deducting extraordinaries! by gotmng through the 
very process which reduces the expenditure under Mr. Van 
Buren to thirteen and a half millions. The smaliest ate 
in the whole table is that of 1835, uader Genera! Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, when the public debt had ceased, and the Indian 
wars had not begun. aggregate for that year is seventeen 
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millions and a half. Even including the extraordinaties of that 

vent and the aggregate was but seventeen millions and a 
wlf! Any soit will be again. As soon as we are done paying 
the Treasury notes, which are issued in lieu of our misplaced 
revenue, and so soon as our Indian troubles are over, arid the 
payments completed for removal of Indians, and purchase of 
their lands, the aggregate expenditures will come down to about 
what they were in 1335; and the ordinary expenses will be 
withio fifteen millions. 

Mr. B, demanded whoever deemed it an expense of the Go- 
verninent, when Mr. Jefferson purchased Louisiana at fifteen 
millions of dollars? And who could think of charging as an ex- 
pense the jarge sums which had been lately paid in extinguish- 
ing Indian titles, and in removing Indians?’ One would as soon 
think of charging, among the expenses of a family, the outlay 
which should be made bya prudent and thrifty farmer in pur 
Chasing addivional land,and in iaclosing it with fences,or covering 
ht with improvements, The extinction of the Indian tides—the uc- 
quisition of their lands for settlement and cultivation; and the re- 
moval of the Indians theinselves from all the States, was one of 
the great measures which illustrated Gen. Jackson’s adminis- 
tratiun, and was beneficial both to the Indians and w the States. 
So great an object could not be eflected without a large expen- 
diture of money; and who is there now to stand up and condemn 
the Administration for this expenditure?) Who wants these In- 
dians back? Who wants Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi. and 
all the other States, again encumbered with the ladians which 
have left them? 

That the expenses of the Government had increased In the 
last twelve or fifteen years, Mr. B. said was just as certainly true 
as it was haturally to have been expected. The country itself 
had inereased in that time: several new States had been admit- 
ted into the Union, and several! new Territories had been created. 
An additional impetus had been given to the public defences, in 
the increase of the army and navy—ways with several Indian 
tribes had intervened -vast purchases of Indian lands had been 
elfected— whole tribes, nay, whole nations of indians had been 
romoved,and removed toa vast distance, and at a vasi expense. 
This latter expenditure was chiefly for the benefit of the South 
and West; but where is the man in any quarterof the Union that 
caa stand up and condemn it? 

Sir, Ladmit an increased expenditure; and, far from conceal- 
ing, lexhibit and proclaim it, 1 display the items; they are 
spread vut in the statements now under discussion; I point 
them out tothe country. Isay they will be found, principally, in 
the navy—in the army—in the Indian deparument—in the pen- 
gions—in the light -house establishment—in Indian wars—in the 
defence of the frontiers, North and West—in fortifications—in 
preparing arms and munitions of war—in the legislative de- 
partment—in permanent and durable fire proof public build- 
inge—and in assuming the foreign debt, and making other ex 
penditures for the District of Columbia. In these branches of 
the service will the increases be principally tound, and I sup- 
ported them all except the increase for pensions, harbors, some 
of the light‘houses, and the book printing part of the legislative 
expenses. Isupportedall except these: but the gentlemen of 
the Opposition supported all that I did, and these besides; and 
now go forth to ratsea cry of exiravagance ! 

Mr. B. said the Opposition not only voted for these increased 
expenditures, but in some instances greatly augmented them. 
This was the case inthe Indian expenditures, and especially 
among the Cherokees. The Opposition set themselves up for 
the guardians of these Indians: they seemed to make political 
alliance wih them. The Indians became parties to our polli- 
tics: the Oppositionbecame allies to them; and the result was 
double trouble, and doubie expense, and double delays, and 
double vexation of every kind with those Indians; until it re- 
quired a military force to compe! them to comply with treaties 
which gave them millions more than they ougit to have re- 
ceived ! 

The Opposition not only voted for all the increases, and 
caused some of them to be augmented, but they attempted many 
enormous expenditures which the Democratic members opposed 
an prevented. Let any one look tw the bills which were re- 
jected, eithey in the Senate or in the House of Representatives; 
let any look to the number of these bills, and the tens of millions, 
in the aggregate, with whichthey were freighted, and then say 
what the expenses would have been if the Opposition had been 
in power. One of these bills alone, the French spoliation bill, 
was for five millions of dollars; others were for vast sums, espe- 
cially the harbor bills. ‘They were rejected by the votes of 
Democratic members; and if they had not been—if they had 
Hiassed—they would have swelled the thirty-seven to near fifty 
ntillions; and would have been charged upon as a reckless, 
wasteful, horrible extravagance. . 

Mr. B. said that the financial statements were a difficult sub 
ject to handle—hard for a speaker to understand himself, and 
harder still to make himself be understood by others. It wasa 
point at which the most unfounded impressions might be made 
on the public mind—on which the greatest errors might be pro- 
pagated. Yet it was a point on which correct Information 
should be disseminated—on which every citizen should be in- 
formed—which every one should make it his business to under- 
stand. Ecenomy should be the cardina! viriuve of a free Go- 
vernment, and the whole body of the citizens should be the 

uardians of that virtue. They should guard the national 

nances; and for that purpose should understand them. They 
should know how much money was raised, for what purpose, 
and how expended. They could not be too jealous of the mis- 
application of the public moneys; they could not scrutinize too 
closely the public accounts. Those accounts could not be too 
often presented to them, nor in a form too simple and obvious, 
It hasbeen my endeavor, said Mr. B. both in calling forthe 
statements which had just come io from the Treasury, and in 
what I have said upon them, to present the difficult subject of 
our finances ina plain, obvious, and intelligible form. My ob- 
ject has been to elucidate, and not to mystity; to enlighten, and 
not to cunfuse. I have endeavored to present a full, plain, 
authentic statement of the public expenditures; such as every 
citizen can see andcomprehend. Our adversaries present an 
aggregate; rush at the passions, and endeavor to alarm, or to 
enrage the people. 1 present the particulars aud ask for their 
deliberate judgment. Sir, I have cunfidence in the capacity of 
my countrymen. I have confidence in their capacity for self go- 
vernment; ia their moral and intellectual capacity for governing 
themsel ves—fer sustaining and carrying on the frame of Govern- 
ment which our ancestors previded for us. I believe that my 
fellow citizens possess the requisite qualities for self-government 
—judgment to understand—virtue to choose—and patriousm to 
suetain—the principles andthe measures which are best for them- 
selves. 1 do not believe in the monarchial idea, that the peo- 
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ple are ignorant, venal, factious; that they have no enlighted 
Views of mep or measures; that reason, truth and sound argu- 
ment, are lost upon them, as pearisthrown to the swine; that 
the only way to govern them is to bamboozle and debauch 
them. I believe in none of these monarchial opinions, and 
have never practised upon them. I have never addressed my- 
self to the supposed ignorance, venality, faction, or caprice of 
my countrymen, but always to their intelligence, virtue and pa- 
triotism, The argumentum ad ignorantiam has had 00 place 
in my speeches: the argumentum ad judicium has been my 
aim. I cannotsay that I have spoken with judgment, but I can 
affirm that I have always paid my countrymen the compli- 
ment of speaking to their accredited judgment—never to their 
supposed folly. Lhave spoken to the rational minds, to the vir- 
tuous hearts, and to the lofty, generous and patriotic feelings of 
my countrymen; and I am too well content with the effect 
which this plan of speaking has had, to change it now. Facts, 
and reasons, are my materials—simplicity my style. Away 
with exordium—away with peroration—away with holyday 
yhrases—away with theatrical display —away with al! figures, 
But figures of arithmetic; and of these I give many, and never 
more than in this short speech. This has been my plan of 
speaking, and thisitis now. I have procured plain statements 
to be made out,and have delivereda plain speech upon them. 
I] have endeavored to make myself intelligible on a subject in 
which intelligibility is somewhat difficult—on which it 1s easy 
forthe speaker to get both himself and his hearers into a fog: 
I have aimedat perspicuity, and flatter myself that I have been 
anderstuod. Iwish the country to judge the expenditures of 
the Government—the particulars as well as the aggregate—and 
therefore place the whole before the public. Our adversaries 
attack the aggregate: Let them examine the particulars, and 
name the one to which they ebject, and for which they did not 
vote! 

Mr. B. then appealed to Senators of the Democratic party to 
rame the number of extra copies of the report which they 
would propose to print, profeseing himself ready to agree to 
anv number that wassatisfactory to his friends 

Mr. Hubbard proposed thirty thousand. 

Mr. BENTON acccepted the proposition, and moved that 
thirty theusand extra copies of the report be printed for the 
use ofthe Senate. ol 
+ The question being then on printing thirty thousand extra 
copies of the report, it was agreed to—yeas 22, nays 14, as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, 
Lumpkin, Nicholas, No vell, Pierce. Roane, Robinson, Se- 
vier, Sturgeon, Wall, Williams, and Wright—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Davis, Dixen, 
fienderson, Knight, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Ruggles, South- 
ard, Talimadge, Webster and White—14. 
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Showing the items on which the permanent expenditures 
have increased—the amounts of the increase—and the reasons 
of the increase. 

Taste }. 

In 1824, it wil be seen that the aggregate expenditures for ordi- 
nary and permanent purposes amounted tv the sum of $7,107, 
892 05. 

In 1838 they amounted to $13,837,594 44. 

Making a difference against the year 1838, of $8,729,702 39. 

He would now endeavor to show some of the items of ex- 
penditure which wentto make up that difference: 

Increuse of expenditures in 1838 beyond the expenditures 
under same Keads in 1524. 





Legislature, - : - - - $685,000 
Executive Departments, - - - ° 383.000 
Surveyors and clerks oe ae ° : 42,000 
Expenses of mints, exclusive of buildings, 20,000 
Governments in the Territories ofthe United States, 60,000 
Judiciary, - : - - ° . 169,000 
Support and maintenance of light-houses, 147,000 
Surveys of public lands, . ° ° - 17,000 
Marine hospital establishment, : - : 74,000 
Pay, subsistence, forage, Quartermaster’s depatt- - 
ment, Medical depaiiment, and contingencies of - 
the army, : - . - - 1,474,000 
Purchasing department, (clothing, &c ) - : 384,000 
Military Academy, West Point, - - . 125,000 
Expenses of arsenals, . . - . 194,000 
Ordanance department, including gunpowder, - 
cannon balls, &€c. - - ; Bae Le 260,000 
Pay, subsistence, provisions, and medicines for 
the navy, - . - . 1,406,000 
Ordnance for the navy, - - . : 46 000 
Repairs of vessels, ° . . : 819,000 
Contingencies of the navy, - - 242,000 
Marine corps, . . . 81,000 
$6,628,000 





TABLE 2. 
The following table isan exhibit ofthe permanent expenses 
of the Government on some leading items, in the years 
1824 and 1839, with a brief statement of some of the reasons for 


the difference: 


Items of expenditure. 1824. 1838, Remarks. 
LEGISLATIVE. 

> , ( 

pb Mad ae re $508,241 $689,218 The increase of 

Contingencies of both 86,000 501,783 population had been 

Printing . : 44,730 136,181 about 70 per cent. 
Two new Siates,two 
Territories, four Se- 
naters, twenty Re- 
presentatives, long- 
er sessious, more 
business, and more 
printing required. 

JupiciaRyY. eae 
Salaries and expenses 209,442 375,873 . More Judges of 


the Supreme Court, 
more district judges, 
marshals, attorneys, 
more courts, more 
jurors, more busi- 
ness, more wealth, 
and more suits. 


| 
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LiGHT BOATS AND 
LIGHT- HOUSES. 


In 1524, 102; in 1838, 


248 . , > 21498 301,085 Owing to ine 
in the Number od 
: tablishments — 
CANADA DISTURBAN - 
UES. 
Protection of North- 
ern frontier : _ 439,000 
Private bills - 153,126 228,759 Nearly dour, 
AMOUN ON acc 
Of increase of 
Ness ; 
Payments to custom- Ss ail popula 
house officers from 
Treasury - . 190,354 Rendered nega 
Ty in conse ie 
the taritt of te 
make their com , 
Sation equal to 
‘ It Was prior to 
Navy DsparTMENT Passage of that 
Navy pay and subsis- ‘ 
tence . - 1,122,284 2,166,240 Fifiy per cent, 
Provision ° : 312,400 631,408 crease in number 


Officers and seams 
pay increased ty 
ty per cent. og 
vice. 
Repairs and building 
vessels : . 404, 1 
contingencies - 132,7: 


1,490,128 More ships jn ¢y 
494,120 mission, new 9 
ron to lndia, mo 


repairs, — buildj 
Z steam vessels, ay 
War DEPARTMENT. others, 


Army pay, subistence 


and forage - - 1,400,824 2.559.757 Army jy 4 
Clothing . ‘ 168,738 895,003 number, iio 
Ordnance - 50,514 263,178 creased, rations | 
Military academy - 25,438 207,137 percent. higher s, 








also clothing 20 ng 

cent. increase: re 

ment of dragooy 

added for front:e 

and Indian 

added. Buea 
tr3—Both the above tables apply tothe permanent expendi 
tures of the Goverument, and explain the reason why they 
have increased to thirteen and ahalf millions. The ez, 
ordinary expenditures, which swelled the amount to thiny 
eight millions, are detailed, item, by item, inthe body of \j 
BENTON’s speech. 


SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In the House of Representatives, June 4, 1840—i 
Committee of the Whole on the state of th 
Union, on the bill “to provide for the cuilectio, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of th 
public revenue.” 

Mr. Cuainman: I rise to make a few remark 
in reply to those which have been urged again: 
the passage of the bill now under consideration. | 
doing so, itis not my intention to traverse ove 
the whole subject, but to meet a few promine 
objections by unvarnished arguments, and a plai 
array of fac s. 

The discussion of this bill, sir, was commence 
and has been followed up, by a denunciation of 
as an Executive and aristocratic measure. Th 
it has been recommended by the President, is co 
ceded; but does it thence follow that it is an aris\ 
cratic measure? What does it propose? In tt 
first place, to dispense with the use of banks in ti 
collection, safekeeping, and disbursement of | 
public revenue, and for these purposes to empl 
responsible officers, appointed by the Presiden 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; secon 
ly, torequire the revenue to be deposited in t 
Treasury, or its branches, prohibiting any use ( 
loan of it, except in the legal disbursements of G 
vernment, under severe penalties of fine and it 
prisonment; and thirdly, to require, in the course 
three years, all dues to be received, and all d 
bursements to be made, in gold and silver. The 
are the main provisions of the bill. 

In opposition to this, I understand gentlemen 
advocate the employment of banking institutions 
irresponsibie privileged associations—with pow 
to use the public revenue as a fund on which 
make loans and discounts for the benefit of th 
officers, stockholders, and customers. 

These, sir, are the two propositions now at iss 
and it must be manifest that they involve gr 
and fundamenta! principles of Government. T 
question between tLem is not a mere choice 
measures under one and the same theo — of ¢ 
vernment; but they present, or necessarily invol 
two opposite theories—antagonistical prineiples 
Government. The one is founded in a distrast 
the people; the other in faith and the eapacity 
the people for self-government. They distinc 
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_——— 
resent the issue, whether the many or the few— | 
whether responsible or irresponsible power, shall | 
predominate in the adminisiration of the Govern- 
meri? ; 

The bill under consideration recognises the su- 
remacy and the capacity ef the people for seif- 
overnment, by entrusting the safekeeping and 
ibe disbursements of the public revenue to indivi- 
gual agents, appointed by, and responsible to, the 
Government of the people, for the use and benefit, 
notofa class or corporation, but of the whole peo- 

. Under this system, the equal rights and sove- 
yeignty of the people are not only theoretically, but 

ractically ackaowledged. 

The bank deposite system, on the other hand, 
necessarily restricts the practical sovereignty of 
the people, by entrusting the revenue to the pos- 
session aud use of corporations, unknown to the 
Constitution of the United States, having charters 
irrepealable by Congress, and being incapable of 
jgnominious punishment. It takes the public mo- 
ney, raised for the public service, converis it into 
bank paper, and, as has been truly said, leaves the 
Government with only a mere right of action 
against the incorporations entrusted with its keep- 
ing. Is such asystem calculated to give supre- 
macy to the popular will? No, sir: it renders the 
Government dependent upon institutions irrespon- 
sible to the people. The tendency, if not the de- 
sign of it, is, not so much the safekeeping of the 
revenue, as to secure to the favored few the use 
and control of it. But the control of the revenue 
isan important branch of sovereignty. Shall this, 
then, be transferred to irresponsible banking cor- 
porations? If it is, what becomes of the boasted 
sovereignty of the people? It is an old maxim, ‘“‘to 
divide sovere gnty is to destroy it.” The moment. 
then, our revenue is controlled by the banks, it 
ceases to be by the people; and eur Government, 
so far as the control of the revenue is concerned, 
ceases to be a Government of the people, and be- 
comes one of money changers. Its character is 
changed—the sovereignty departs from the people 
— is transferred from the many to the few. 

Such a system may not be inconsistent with the 
theories of other Governments, for they lodge the 
sovereignty and the right to govern in the hands of 
aclass. But it is not so with us; for here the peo- 
pie are supposed to be wiser and more competent 
than the few to govern and control. Hence to 
delegate to the members of corporations, associated 
together for the mere purposes of private gain, the 
choice of the fiscal agents of Government, is 
clearly contrary to the spirit of our free institutions— 
is anti-democratic. It assumes the aristocratic piin- 
ciple, and strikes at the very root of liberty. 

The same course of reasoning that leads toa 
uansfer of the fiscal operations of Government to 
moneyed associations, would lead to a like trans- 
fer of its various other departments. If members 
of corporations—the moneyed few—are better 
qualified than the people, or their responsible repre- 
sentatives, to choose the fiscal agents, as is done in 
the choice of bank officers, under the deposite sys- 
tem, does it not follow that they must be so in the 
choice of the Executive, Judicial, and Legislative, 
officers of Government? Incompetency in the one 
case clearly implies it in the others. 

An insuperable objection is thus presented, in 
the very outset, to the bank deposite system. 
It is clearly repugnant to the first great prineiples 
of our Government—the sovereignty and capacity 
of the people for self-government. 

But it is stongly urged against the measure un- 
der consideration, that it will injure the manufac- 
turer and rob labor of its honest reward. If E be- 
lieved, Mr. Chairman, such was to be the effect 
or tendency of the measure, I would be one of the 
last to support it; for 1 know of no interest more 
worthy the fostering care of Government than that 
of labor. I know of no portion of the community 
that has stronger claims for protection than the 
laborers of onr country. Whatever of prosperity 
it has enjoyed, has been mainly derived from their 
bands. They have been the source of its wealth, 
and the architects of its glory. Through their 
efforts the forest has bowed, and the wilderness 
been made joyful with the notes of industry and 
freedom. ‘Towns, cities, and States, have sprung 
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into being, and the mighty tide of empire and of | 
civilization has been sweeping on, on each revolv- 
ing year, with new and accelerated rapidity, to the 
broad waters of the Pacific. 

Bat the charge is made, and how is it sustained? 
How is the anticipated effect to be prodaced? Is 
it, ascontended, by the prostration, of banks, of cre- | 
dit, and of a paper currency? And is this bill 
adequate to produce such resuls? No, sir. There 
is nothing in it to endanger sound and well regu- 
lated banking institutions. It provides for the 
separation of Government from the vicissitudes of 
business, and from the corrupt abuses of which 
banks are the source; but it makes no war upon 
them. It encroaches not upon their rights. It is 
a were dissolution of partnership. The measure 
leaves them to their own resources, and the indul- 
gent care of their creators, the State Legislatures. 
Will this, sir, destroy the banks? Not, surely, if 
they have any solid basis to rest upon, The idea 
that a mere separation will prove their destruction, 
can only be founded on the supposition of their 
entire aud inherent weakness and roitenness. If 
they are sound institutions—if they have any bet- 
ter foundation than public credulity—-they can and 
will exist, notwithstanding the passage of this bill. 

It is not a measure offensive but defensive, and 
necessary to the independence, protection, and pro- 
per administration of the Government. The mo- 
ment the public money is deposited in the banks, 
the dangerous power is given to a privileged class 
to bankrupt the Treasury, and arrest the wheels of 
Goverament. The experiment has been tried. 
With over thirty millions of surplus revenue on 
hand, we have seen the Government, through their 
plighted faith, not only deprived of its use, and 
embarrassed, but denounced for its poverty and 
bankruptcy. Shall the humiliating spectacle of 
1837 be again presented to the world? Let us, sir, 
at least save the Republic from such discredit and 
disgrace, by the passage of the bill under conside- 
ration. 

This, sir, is necessary, not only to render the 
funds of the Government available for the uses of 

he Government, but to the uniform action of the 
anks themselves. It will check ovéraction by 
withdrawing from their use the public money, the 
most active cause of the wide spread embarrass- 
ments of 1837. This induces them to expand 
most when money is plenty, and to contract most 
when their assistance is most needed to save the 
business community from bankruptey and ruin. 
Confine them to their own resources, and they will 
do a safer business; their circulation will be more 
uniform than when banking upon the uncertain 
amount of the public money in deposite. As this 
varies, not only from year to year, but in different 
parts of the same year, the use of it by the banks, 
as a basis for issue or discount, must inevitably 
tend to increase fluctuation, unsettle markets, and 
aggravate all the evils of our banking system. 

Such, sir, was the opinion of the late President 
of the United States Bank before the present mea- 
sure was proposed and made the dividing line of 
parties. Upon the reorganization of that Bank, in 
1836, he not only declared the Bank “safer, 
stronger, and more prosperous than il ever was,” but 
that “it was an eriginal misfortune in the structure of 
the Bank that it was in any way connected with per- 
sons in office. The instincts of all political power 
make that association dangerous—useful to neither 
party—injurious to both.” 

But it 1s objected that it will withdraw the pub- 
lic money from the business of the country. What 
right, sir, have the banks and merchants to its cus- 
tody and use? Is our revenue raised for the sup- 
port of Government, or for purpeses of private 
gain and speculation? Sir, we have no right to 
tax the people, to collect arevenue, for such indi- 
vidual and selfish purposes. Such dangerous pow- 
er has not been delegated to Congress—has not 
been surrendered by the people. Why, then, abuse 
the taxing power? Why, then, pervert the public 
revenue from its jegi'imate ends to enable bankers 
and speculators to thrive upon the Government? 
Our taxes are main}y collected from the ceusu- 
mers—are paid about equally by the poor as well 
as the rich. Why, then, should the bankers be the 
only gainers by the people’s money? Are they more 


















































ous. 
in the Treasury, all the risks of banking, trading, 
and speculation. 
for the support of Government, but to create a 
fund for the use of a favored class. 
of favoritism at war with sound morality, with Re- 
publican legislation, and unworthy of a free and 
enlightened people. 


sions of the bill for the collecuion of the 
in gold and silver. 
this head, it is a sufficient answer, that no other 
currency is recognised by the Constitution—that 
no other currency will enable the Government to 
meet the demands which may be made upon the 
Treasury. 
laws of the land, to exact specie in the paymept 
of his debts. 
content with less? My colleague (Mr. Cusnine]} 
gives, asa reason, that it will furnish one and a 
superior currency for the Government, and ano- 
ther and inferior one for the peeple. 
when it only exercises a right secured to every citi- 
zen? How is it to benefit the office holders, if our 
bank paper is redeemable in, and, as contended, 
equivalent to gold and silver?) It will not then af- 
fect prices; it will not then command a premium; 
and of course it will then confer no benefit to the 
office holder. 
when paper ceases to be the representative of what 
it purports to be—ceases as a whole to be convert- 
ible into specie—in a word, becomes depreciated— 
in that case, my colleague admits, it should not be 
received into the Treasury. 


objection. 
our free institutions. 
Government of the people, the interests of the two 
cannot be distinct. 
ment will then be best for the people. 


quired to meet the wants of the Treasury. 
estimates have been presented to alarm the coun- 
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meritorious—truer or more devoted friends of 
their country? 
to make the rich richer? 
for the laboring community to exact the propefty 
of the laborer in taxes, and take only the promises 
of the banker? 


If not, why should the revenue go 
Is it showing friendship 


The system, sir, is unequal, unjust, and danger- 
It adds to the insecurity of the public money 


It taxes the people not merely 


It is a species 


Strong exceptions have been taken to the provi- 


revenue 
To all that has been urged on 


Every citizen has the right, by the 


Why should the Governmeat be 


But hew so, 


But when the reverse is the case 


In either view, then, there is no soundness in the 
It mistakes altogether the character of 

While our Government isa 
What is best for the Govern- 


Nor is there any just ground to fear that its ope- 


ration will drain the banks, and accumulate the 
specie of the country in the vaults of the Treasu- 
ry. 
amount to produce such effects. 
ments are going out duriag the whole process of 


The calls for specie will not be sufficient in 
As the disburse- 


receipts, but asmall amount of specie will be re- 
Large 


try. But such are not the opinions of those who 
possess the best means of arriving at accurate con- 
clusions. After full investigation, it is believed 
the whole amount required will not exceed four or 
five millions. This is the estimate of the Secreta» 
ry of the Treasury, founded upon the past action 
of the Government. Now if the whole of this 
amount should be withdrawn in a single year, it 
would not cause a greater variation than has often 
been produced, during the same period, by the ope- 
rations of commerce. But as the change is to be 
gradual, and ample time is allowed for specie to 
flow in to supply the place of such as may be re- 
quired for the use of Government, the bill affords 
no ground whatever to fear the consequences pre- 
dicied. 

Indeed, the very supposition, that such effects 
are to flow from the bill, is negatived by the argu- 
ments of every gentleman who has yet addressed 
the House on the subject. For while they have la- 
bored to create the belief that this measure will 
hoard specie, destroy banks, and introduce an ex- 
clusive metallic currency, they have hesi‘ated not 
at the same time to denounce it asa Treasury 
Bank—‘“‘a rag manufactory”—whose issues are 
destined to enter largely into the circulating medi- 
umof the country. Both arguments, it is evident, 
cannot be sound; and I leave it to the country to 
say whether either is; and whether such reasoning 
‘and inconsistency can have any better foundation 
than an atiempt'to mislead and deceive the people 
into subserviency to party views and party aggran- 
disement. 
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But the opponents of this measure have not 
been content with merely predicting evil from 
its future operations. In their zeal to render it 
odious to the people, they have gone further, 
and charged upon the policy of the Administra- 
tion, in introducing the bill, all the curtailment 
of business, all the reduction of prices, and of 
the rates of wages, that have taken place dar- 
ing the last six months. This is a very brief, 
and it may be a very politic way, for them to 
account for the existing embarrassmentis, but, 
sir, is it the trae way? Why attribute to the 
Government the present revulsion more than those 
which occurred under prior Adm‘nisirations? I 
13 HOt so great, 80 uhiversal, or desolating, as 
those under the reign of the United States Bank 
in 1819, °22, °25, and '28-9. We have now 
seen, in the Northern cities at least, but very 
few failures; whereas al each of the former pe- 
riods, they were very numerous. In 1825, during 
the short space of two months, there were no 
less than eighty failures in the city of Boston 
alone, exceeding in amount three millions of dol- 
lars. And so great were the embarrassments 
among manufacturers in 1829, that, within the 
circle of ten adjacent miles of Providence, ‘up- 
wards of twenty-five hundred people were suddenly 
and unexpectedly thrown out of employment in 
the short space of ten days!” 

If such revulsions “fairly belonged to the vi- 
brations of trade,’ as contended by an honorable 
Senator, [Mr. Davis,] may not the one from which 
the country is now recovering, be much more [air- 
ly accounted for on other causes than the action 
of this Administration? Why, then, attribute to 
this source existing embarrassments? I[s it not 
losing sight of trath for party euds? Is it not 
bearing false testimony against the Government of 
the people?’ And is such conduct bec ming pa- 
triots intent only on their country’s good ? 

Sir, if there is stapnation of business, it is 
but the exhaustion consequent upon overaction 
and excess, Merchants have overtraded, the 
banks have overissued, and the States have 
contracted debts beyond the bounds of prudence, 
or their present abiliily to pay. These are the 
svurces Of our country’s embarrassments. And 
what has the Administration done to produce 
these unfortunate results? Did it cause the 
States to run up their debts in Europe to the 
amount of $170,000,000 for wild projects of inter- 
nal improvement? Did it charter the nine han- 
dred State banks, and flood the country with 
their rssues? Did it cause the banks to grant their 
loans and discounts to favored directors and 
reckless speculators, instead of dividing them 
among business men to uphold the business of 
the country? No, sir; these are not the acis of 
this Administration; nor is it answerable for their 
bitter fraits—for the doings of the States acting in 
their sovereign capacities. It is their unequal and 
vicious legislation which has plunged the eountry 
into embarrassment, and to them belongs the 
odious responsibility. 

But we are told that States, where the friends 
of the Administration have had the majority, 
have largely increased their banking capital. 
True, sit; but how was the increase efiected?) By 
the votes of the majority fof the Democratic 
members of those Legislatures?) There are few, 
if any, instances where such has been the case, 
The increase of banks has generally been caused 
by the votes of the Opposition with the aid of a 
few, perhaps interested, Democrats. If there are 
instances to the contrary, they are bul exceptions 
to the general rule. 

Nor is the Administration responsible for the 
depression in the price of agricultural products. 
Some of these, it 1s true, are now low; but not 
more so than they have been periodically for the 
Jast twenty years. From the following table, ex- 
bibiting the prices of flour, beef, tobacco, and 
pork, in the city of New York, it will be seen, that 
the prices of each article named, was higher in 
March iast, than in 1834, in 1830, or in 1828: 


Flour. Beef. Tobacco. Pork. 

1828, March, 5.124 6 00 44 8.62 
“ Sept, 6 124 6.50 4 10.75 
1829, March, 8.00 7.25 43 9.87 
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‘* Sept, 5.62 7.624 5 


1830, March, 5.00 6.00 54 9 00 
‘* Sept, 5.25 6.00 44 9.87 
1831, March, 7.12 5.75 44 10.25 
* Sept, 5.87 4.874 44 11.00 
1832, Maich, 5.87 5.50 44 10.87 
Sept, 6.00 5.50 5 11.87 
1833, March, 6.25 5 50 — 10.75 
“*: Sept, 5.75 6.00 6 1137 
1834, March, 4.75 5.75 64 10.00 
“Sept, 5.37 6.25 7 9.25 
1835, March, ® 5.62 7.00 74 10.00 
“Sept, 5.874 8.62 ~ 14.25 
1836, March, 7.75 6.75 7h 16.25 
Sept, 9,25 7.25 74 Is 25 
1837, March, 1200 8.50 7h 18.25 
‘© Sept, 9.62 9.00 7 13 00 
1838, March, 8.12 11.25 74 14.00 
“ Sept, 8.50 12.00 124 18.50 
1839, March, 837 11.50 Lid 18.62 
* Sept, 6.50 11.00 10 13.00 
1840, March, 5.75 9.25 il 13,00 


The average price of flour per barrel, in Phila- 
delphia, during the present Administration, has 
exceeded $7 00; during General Jackson’s last 
term, according to a table published in Hazard’s 
Register, it was $6 16; during his first term, it 
was $5 63; daring Mr. Adams’s term, it was $5 14; 
and during Mr. Monroe’s last term, it was $5 95; 
thus showing, if high prices are to be the test of 
merit, the preference is to be given to the present 
over the preceaing Administrations. 

But notwithstanding all this, we hear much said 
about the fall of prices, as if it was something new 
and unprecedented, and all the work of the Admi- 
nistration. ls there any connection between the 
two? What, sir, is price? It is defined as the re- 
lative proportion existing between the amount of 
money and the amount of commodities in the mar- 
ket. It can, then, only be altered by an undue 
depression or merease of the one or the other. 
During the past year, we have witnessed both. 
We have had a bountiful harvest, and a great cur- 
tailment of bank issues; and hence the iall of 
prices. But has the Administration caused either? 
Has it increased the amount of commodities? No, 
sir. ‘These are not the fraits of our legislation, 
but the prodacts of industry and the seasons. ‘To 
charge the Administration, then, with the fall of 
prices consequent upon the increase of the supply 
in the market, amounts to gothing more nor less 
than to denounce it for the gilts of a truitfal sea- 
son and a beneficent Providence. | Has Govera- 
ment, then, diminished the amount of money or 
currency? There is no evidence of such a deed 
on the partof this Administration. It has passed 
no law on the subject, but continues to receive the 
same kind of money which has beea received into 
the Treasury from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a short period during 
the war. 

The revulsion, then, which has taken place in 
prices, is net the act of this Administration, but ts 
the joint result of a bountiful harvest, and of the 
acts of incorporations acting independent ot this 
Government, and arrayed in open hostility against 
it. In other words, 1. is the natural operation of 
those great laws of rade and currency, which lead 
to a fall of prices when supply exceeds demand, or 
when the currency becomes contracted, or as- 
sumesa higher standard of value. 

Nor has the objection any better foundation, 
that the Administration design to degrade our la- 
boring community toa level with thatof European 
conatries. If this is “what the Administration 
propose,” my colleague says he can answer “that 
Massachusetts will never accept such a policy.” 
No, sir; neither Massachusetts nor any other State 
will accept it at the hands of this Adminisiration, 
for the good and conclusive reason that it has 
adopted no such policy; advocates no such policy; 
and caa have no motive or intention to propose 
any such degrading policy. The charge is no less 
groundiess than ridiculous. Neither this, nor any 
other Administration, could produce such a resuh, 
if they should entertain the unholy wish. In mak- 
ing the objection, gentlemen studiously keep oat of 
sight the vast difference between this country and 
Europe, the character of our institutions, the con- 
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dition of our country, and the laws which regulate 
the rates of wages. These are not determines 
alone by the currency of a country, though it has 
a very important bearing, but by the density of jt, 
population, by their intelligence and enterprise 
and by all the circumstances that can affect eon! 
sumption or production. The greater the de. 
mand, other things being the same, the higher 
wages willbe. But as the demand will be greate; 
so will wages be higher, among a sparse but {jee 
and intelligent, than among a dense and oppresse; 
population, Hence wages are low in Europe, and 
comparatively high here; and such will continye 
to be the case, while there is a down trodden sur. 
plus population in Europe, and while the enter. 
prise and intelligence of our citizens, and our ex. 
tensive public domain, afford ample resources 
against any long continued excess of supply be- 
yond demand. 

How perfectly preposterous then is it for gentle. 
men seriously to accuse the Administration of the 
design to reduce the free laborers of this country 
to a level with those of Europe, by a mere requ. 
sition of gold and silver in the receipts of the Trea. 
sury. The change is altogether too great and radj. 
cal to be produced by such a cause. It would re. 
quire a revolution, not only in the system of ou; 
Government, but in the condition of our country, 
and the character of our people. Before it could 
be brought about, our liberties must be swallowed 
up in despotism, the enterprise and intelligence of 
our citizens be lost in luxury and sensuality, and 
the wide spread acres of our public laud teem and 
overflow with a half starved, ignorant, and king 
of pressed pupuiation. 

On what, then, rests the charge that the Adminis- 
tration is hostile to laborers?) The only evidence 
which has yet been adduced is the declaration of some 
of the friends of the Administration of opposition 
to the banking system. Now suppose such eppo- 
sition to be entertained to the full extent repre. 
sented; does it follow that they are opposed to the 
well being of the laborer?’ Is such a charge dedu- 
cible fromsuch premises? If it is, how stands the 
case with the Opposition? Have none of its members 
expressed similar hostility? Look, sir, at the opi- 
nions avowed by the honorable John Tyler, the 
Whig candidate tcr the Vice Presidency. In a 
speech delivered against the late United States 
Bank, and published in the National Intelligen- 
cer of April 6, 1819, he used the following empha- 
tic language: 

“Por one, Lenter my protest against the banking system as 
conducted In this country—a system not to be supported by 
any correct principles of political ee a grozs delusion, 
the dream ofa visionary—a system which has done more to 
corrupt the moralsof society than any thing else; which has 
introduced a struggle for wealth, instead of that honorable 
struggie which governs the actions of a patriot, and makes am, 
bition virtue; which has made the husbandmah spurn his cot- 
tage, and introduced a spirit at variance with the simplicity ol 
our institutions. Tcall upon the warm advocates of banking 
now te surrender their errors. Shall T take them by the hand 
and lead them through our cities? Bankruptcy meets ue a 
every step; ruin stares usevery where in the face. Shali I be 
told of the benefits arising to commerce fromthe concentratin 
of capital?’ Away with thedelusion. Experience has exposed 
iis fallacy. True, fora moment, ithas operated asa stimulus; 
but, like ardent spirit, it has produced activity and energy but 
for a moment: relaxation has followed, and the torpor of death 
hasensued, When you first open your bank, inuch bustle en- 
sues: a factitious goddess, pretending to be wealth, stands at 
the door, inviting all to enter and receive accommodation; 
splendid palaces arise; the ocean is covered with sails: bu 
some alteration in the state of the country takes place; and 
when the thoughtless adventurer, seated in the midat of his 
furnily, in the imaginary enjoyment of permanent security, 
sketches out to himself long and halcyon days, his prospects 
are overshadowed, and misery, ruin, and bankruptcy make 
their appearance inthe formof bank curtailments, If this be 
true, and Fappeal tothe knowledge of all men for ita truth, I 
demand to know if youcan put down the system to svon. Can 
we (oo soon escape the dangers with which we are surrounded! 
I know Isha! be told that, even if we put down this bank, the 
State banks will still exist. Evenif true, the position is nota 
justifiableone. the State Legislatures do not follow the ex- 
ample which we set them, we shall have acquitted ourselves 
of our duty. It is all that can be asked of us. But, sir, we ac 
tually possess the lever of Archimides, aud have a footos 
ground on which to rest it. Our revenue amounts to up- 
wards of $20,000,000 annually. Require a foarth, or even a 
sixth, to be paid in gold and silver—what would be the effect! 
The merchant would collect the notes of banks, and demand 
specie for them; and thus a test would be adopted by means 
of which to ascertain the solvency of each institution. ‘The de- 
mand of specie thus produced would have the beneficial effec 
of introducing more of itinto the country; for money is like 
every other article, and will find its way to the market where 


it is most wanting. The system might be enlarged gradually 
until your wishes should be consummated.” 


here, sir, in the range of our history, can you 
find a bolder denunciation of our whole ing 
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sysiem? If opposition to it, then, makes any of 
the friends of the Administration the enemies of 
the laborer, mus! not the epposition of Mr. Tyler 
make him equally so? There is no escape {rom 
the conclusion; and the oppoaents of the bill must 
either acknowledze the inierence which they have 
drawn unwarrantei, or stand before the country 
guilty of the incon-istency of denouncing the oppo 
5 o : , 

nents of the banking system as hostile to laborers, 
while they have presenied and are urging the elec- 
tion of an equally strong opponent, as par excel- 
lence, the friend of the l-borer. To tuis aliernative 
they are brought; and they may take either hora of 
the dilemma they choose, 

Nor is opposition to our banking system peculiar 
wo Mr. Tyler himself. Tne Richmond Whig, the 
organ of the Opposition in Virginia, in alluding in 
alate number to the necessity of bank reform, has 
the following paragraph, not only explicitly aitri- 
puting the crying evils of the day to banks, but Ja- 
menting their introduction into the country in as 
strong language asthose whose opposition is held 
up as an undisguised warfare upon iabor and civill- 
zation: 

“Unhappy was the day for America, when banks were intro 
duced into the country. Speculation, debt, ruin, depravation 
of morals, an} misery, have followed in their train. Much of the 
improvement whicli they are said to have accomplished, we 
helieveto be no Improvement at all; but if it be, improvement 
prematurely attempied, and effected by the unnatural expan 
sion of the paper system, which, again collapsing, as collapse 
it always will, after such an expansion, has scattered destruc- 
von through the jand.’’ 

Nor are these doctrines peculiar to Virginia, but 
were proclaime! by a recent Whig candidate for 





» 

the Presidency (Mr. Webdsier) in 1816, and reite- 
rated in strong and glowmg terms in 1832. Evea 
the Senator [Mr. avis] who charges upon the 
friends of the Administ.ation a design to reduce the 
rewards of labor, by iniusing a greater amouat of 
specie int» the currency, promulgated similar doc- 
trines in his mes-age as Governor of Massachusetis 
in 1834, and affirmed in 1833 that exper ence had 
confirmed him in their correctness. Nor is this 
a!l No longer ago than last fall one of the organs 
of the Opposition (the Boston Daily Advertiser) 
published a series of essays, written by one of the 
leading Whigs of New England, taking as strong 
ground against our bankiug system, so far as it 
bears upon labor, as the most radical Democrat. 
The following 1s an extract from an essay pub- 
lished in that paper in September last: 

“The currency of the country, instead of jossessing that stea- 
diness In Value essential to the great interests of the nation, and 
which is the characteristic of a metal currency, is, under 1's 
present management, subject to frequent and violent fluctua 
ions, equal in the course of a year to 10,15, or 20 per cent. 
causing @ correspondi.g variation In the value of property. 
Such changes a.e extremely injurious to the operations of all re- 
gular industry. With acurrency liable to such variations, no 
tolerably correct calculations can be made for twelve, or even 
far six months to come, by the farmer, merchant, mechanic, 
and manufacturer, of the vaiue of their products at thetermina 
tion ofthese periods. Men of the greatest skill, 1odusiry, and 
econemy, in the management of their concerns, are constantly 
defeated of their earnings. it not wholly ruined, by these sudden 
changes in the standard of value—changes which are wholly be- 
yond the foresight, if not the comprehension, of the great mass 
of the business community. They neither understand the causes 
of their suffering, nor if they did, so jong as they continued 
in business, could they guard against theia. All the industri- 
wus Classes suffer from such frequent and violent alternations 
in the value of property; but the heaviest portion of it falls upon 
that large body of men who rely upon their limited and fixed 
incomes derivable trom fees, salaries, or upon money lnivest- 
ments in banks, and other institutions; and, aboveall, upon that 
mach more numerous class who depend upon manual labor— 
upon their caily earnings for their daily bread. ‘The merchant 
and manufacturer will find some compensation for his share of 
theeviis of a deranged currency, by the enhanced profits inci- 
fent to trade, when the Currency 13 In a state of expansion, 
while the wealthy capitalist, who is out ofthe current ofactive 
business, may profit in his money tnvestments, by the purchase 
of the property of the disabled and distressed classes, at half its 
ordinary value. 

“To the retired an! laboring classes, then, we say, that an 
uncertain, fluctuating currency, tending, as ours has been of 
late, to excess, is au uninitigated evil—at least such it has 
been in this country. The effect of the undue expansion from 
1834 10 1836, when the bank issues were increased from 95 to 
186 millions, and the liabilities from 171 to 341 millions, which 
was the main, and the only effective cause of the commercial 
revulsion and bank suspension in 15837. We repeat, the effect 
of that over issue of paper, was to raise and to maintain the 
prices of the necessaries of life from 20 to 30, and occasionally 
5) per cent. beyond what they would have been had our currency 
been kept ina natural and sound state. ‘Thus the cost of living was 
enhanced perhaps one-third, while the incomes and wages of the 
large classes to which we have referred were, in a great de 
gree, stationary. This evil, too, is still existing; and will not 
ceas: to exist, till by a further contracuon of our exuberant 
currency, prices are brought toa more natural level—to that 
level, in fact, on which the rewards of labor, and the incomes 
of invested capital were based, when our currency was In Its 
ordinary saand state. To place these classes on a level wit’ 
the active business portion of the community, who, from their 
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position, can pront oy the fluctuations of out currency, their 
fees wages and incomes should have been increased in a cor- 
responding ratio with the effect inthe prices of the necessaries 
Of life consequent upon an enlargement of the currency No 
such augm alioi to the incomes and wages of the classes to 
which we allude, wasever made; nor is there any »robability 
of its being dor ecause, In the first place, the sufferers, be 
ing for the mo part ignorant of the tiue causes of the in 
creased expt tving, du not comprehend the reasonable 
nesaofl cen Wn i ner » of compensation proporu mate 
to the decreased value of money; and secondly, if such a de- 
mand was made, would it not be alleged that the derangement 
of the currency ving in nature temporary, and liable, 
therefore, to areturn to its former sound state, it would be it 

expedient and 1 ist to make these changes in the prices of 
labor, and of py mal services, whichit would be just and 
expedient to mal 1) Case of a permanent alteration in the 
vaine of money—-such, for Instance, as would arise from asud- 
den and considerable variation in the quantiues of the precious 


Metais existing in the 
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commercial world?) Such, we appre 
hend, in the case here imagined, would be the arguments em- 
ployed by the most oowerful against the most powerless por 
tion of the community, to prevent their obtaining any abae 





ment for their loss in the decreased value of money censequent 
upon an enlargement of the circulating medium 

“Again: notonly ace the less affluent and laboring classes 
compelled to pay the increased prices for their provisions, 
founded upon a erfluou irrency, while their fees, salarie 
and wages are based upon alower scale of an undepreciated 
currency; but atevery revulsionin business, they are liable to 
be thrown out { thely accustomed vocationa, and driven to 
new o for whaich they ar less fitted, and sometimes 


wholly deprived « 

The evil: angement 
of business and prices, are explicitly declared to be 
“the natural, if not the inevi'able, fruits of a vi- 
cious system of surrency; of a currency issved by 
900 banks,” which hare the 
it too, “Sot expanding the circulating medinm to 
any extent they deem preper, and, consequently, of 
altering the of prepery to a like extent.” 
And the opinion is expressed, that while the system 
is continued, we shall have convulsions and revul- 
sions at intervals of perhaps three or four years, 
when “ paper of undefined value, or of no value, 
may be used, if not legaliy, yet by torce of public 
opinion, stronger than the laws of the land, to dis 
charge debts based upon coin of a fixed value, to 
the great discouragement ef honest indasiry, in 
utter disregard of the rights of property, and of 
those principles upon which our institutions are 
based.” 

Such, sir, was the language of a leading Whig 
in a leading organ of the Opposition last fall. 
Where, then, was their holy horror of infusing 
more specie into ourcireulating medium? Where, 
then, was all the eloquence since manifested in 
favor of high nominal wages?) We heard nothing 
of it then in Massachasetts. It slumbered, sir, 
until political power was seen departing irom their 
grasp—until a desperate effort became necessary 
to uphold a desperate and sinking cause. No po- 
litical capital could then be made cut of it. The 
evils of our banking system were then proclaimed 
from the high quarters of Whigism, and in a pa- 
per, too, which represenis the commercial and manu- 
faciuring interests of New England. No fears 
were tien expressed at a reductioa of currency 
or prices; bat, on the contrary, a reduction of both 
was openly, boldly, and most strenuously recom. 
mended, as necessery to the best interests of the 
country, and tee restora ion of busimess to a sound 
and healihful state In anessay in that paper of 
the 9th of October, the writer says: 

“Our prices have beer so high for the last twelve months 
past, owing lo our redundant currency, that there has hardly 
been a moment when the producis of our soil or our manufacto- 
ries, would command in any foreign market so much as they 
cost in the home one—one consequence of which hasbeen, that 
the best mode of payment for import cargoes was found in the 


negotiating of bills on London, and for the reimbursement of 
which we are now shipping a portion of our too scanty sup 
plies of coin. , - 

“The extreme prices of grain among us, were not owing to a 
bad harvest—for seldom has the country been blessed with a 
better one. ‘The unnatural price of nine dollars a barrel for 
flour was caused, not by a scarcity of wheat, bul by a super- 
abundance of currency—of bank notes—issued and loaned by 
the banks in New York State, and other grain States—ior the 
purpose of sustaining and enhancing the prices of grain 25 to 
334 above what they ought to have Leen, and what they would 
have been had our currency been in natu iland sound state. 

“But it will be alleged that ourcurrency has since been in a 
course ef goutraction. True, and prices have felt the good ef 
fects of it, but they are stilltoo high. Even cotton, which is 
looked upon with least favor as an article of commerce, can- 
not be purchased In the New York market, where most of the 
stock 1s concentrated, nor in any other market, so low, with the 
usual export charges to Europe, as the last Liverpool quota- 
tions; While wheat, with a superabundant crop, and a large 
surplus of (ae past season, iz probably higher than in any of the 
grain exporting countries of Europe. This is not all; the mo- 
ment there is a slight improvement in the vrices of cotton 
abroad,or even a faint prospect of a demand for flour and 
wheat m England, the spirit of rash speculation would revive 
—prices adyunce beyond their already inflated rates, and pru- 
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lent men be prevented, as they were last year, from the tree 
exportation of those staples.” 

“Again, had (Ae currency not deen redundant, prices of 
foreign goods would have been lower—the temptations to Im 


port lessened, aad thus the balance of foreign payments kept 
lown, perhaps some 2, 30, or 640 000,000 below what she y are 
at Uhuis momen lk. a this foreign debt, thie heavy balance 


agaist us, which is constantly accruing, and probably 
discharged, that has brought the exchanges 
try, and by the drains upen our coin, caused 
the banks to sudlenty curtail their issues and their ioans, and 


which 


anu 
faster than it is 
against the cour 


thus created the heavy pressure on the money market, 


has deranged all operations of businessa.”’ 

“ifthe piincipal partof our currency was coin, the parnung 
with five times the amou we have exported, or which we 
may hereafter be required to export, would cause but a slight 
variation of prices.”’ 


lu these extracts, we have two impcrtant admis- 
sions. In the first place, what my colleague 
charges upon the Administration as a mere matter 
of inference—a reduc'ion of currency and prices-~ 
is strongly recommended as the only true policy to 
be pursued by the banks and business men. Prices 
are declared to be too high; and the opinion is sub- 
sequently expressed, that when the curreocy be- 
comes “as contracted as it should be,” the price 
of flour “may fali to $5, and then we may go to 
foreign markets, in competihon with the grain 
growers of Europe, which we have noi been able 
to do for some five or six years past—someltimes 
by reason of a scant harvest, but more commonly 
hecanse our prices were unnaturally sustained by a 
superabundant currency, in common with the price 
of cotton and most other staples. This every im- 
potting merchant will know to be true, fromm the 
result of his operations.” 

After the promulgation of such sentiments trom 
such a quarter, does itnow become my colleague 
to reproach the Administration with the design to 
reduce the currency and prices?’ If there has been 
a contraction, is not the evidence clear and full to 
show that it was a measure strongly pressed upon 
the banks by his own political friend, and one, too 
who has been held ap as a guide on the subject ot 
currency? 


In the second place, we have the admission that 
“had the currency not been redundant, prices of 
foreign goods would have been lower.” And such 
most obviously would have been the case. An in- 
flation of our currency cheapens the whole mass, 
and consequently requires more currency here, 
though it may not materially affect prices abroad, 
to measure out a given quantity of goods, whether 
of foreign or domestic production. But suppose 
our currency should be more contracted than it 
has usually been; and suppose all things of foreiga 
production should retain their old prices, as con- 
tended by my colleague, would it not then operate 
in favor of those of domestic production? If my 
colleague’s object is to afford foreign guods to 
our e:tizens atlow prices, why does he advocate a 
high tariff? Is it not toenhance the price of foreign 
goods, and thereby encourage the growth and ma- 
nufacture of oarown? If this bill, then, as he ar- 
gues, wll have the same effect, why oppose it? 
His ebjection on this head is evidently inconsis- 
tent with his tariff doctrines, and, accerding to his 
own theory, is therefore entitled to no weight. 

Throughout the whole discussion of this measure, 
its opponents have seemed to take it for granted 
that the interest of labor is identical with that of 
our banking system. Is such an assumption jast 
and well founded? Is it true that our paper cur- 
reacy is the one of ail others the best calculated to 
promote the well being of the laborer? Let us, sir, 
bring tto the test of acknowledged principles, and 
the resalis of experience. 


What is the great office of a currency? To pay 
debts—to setile balances. Itis defined as the me- 
dial commodity by which the value of laber and 
property are measured and determined. If it is 
unstable and fluctuating, such will be the s andard 
of value and the characier of business. Hence sia- 
bility has been rightly considered by standard wri~ 
ters on political economy, as essential to “the pros- 
perity of acorntry as fixed slandards of weights 
and measures.” 


Now, does this important element of stability en- 
ter into and characterize eur paper currency? Sir, 
every body knows the contrary. The winds aod 
waves of ocean have not been more variable. Iy- 
stead of possessing that stability which is necessary 
to give steadiness of value, it has varied with the 
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varying feelings of the human breast. Founded 
upon confidence, it has ebbed and flowed as the 
human mind has alternated {rom hope to fear. At 
times we have seen it so contracted as not to afford 
the requisite facilities for the operations of business, 
while at other periods it has been so expanded as 
to afford means for the wildest extravagance and 
speculation. Ithas borne no unicrm proportion 
either to the population, the specie, or the wealth 
of the country. 

In 1816, the amount of currency was $11 per 
head of the whole population; $7 in 1819, $5 in 
1830, $6 in 1834, $7 in 1835, $8 in 136, and $10 
in January, 1837. 

In 1819, the amount of paper and specie in circu- 
lation, was overseventy millions of dollars; in 1820, 
joasthan forty-eight millions. Lo 1533, the bank cir- 
culation was sixty-five millions; in 1834, ninety-four 
millions; aod in January, 1837, no tess than one 
hundred ad forty-nine millions. From 1830 to 
1837, there Was an increase in the loans and dis- 
counts of banis from two hundred to five hundred 
and twenty-five ynillions; and the circulauion from 
sixty-one to one hundred and forty-nine millions; 
and in the deposites from thirty-five to one han- 
dred and twenty-seven milllions. Here was an 
increase in the currency, in the short space of six 
years, of over one hundred per cent. while the in- 
crease in the wealth of the country could not have 
exceeded one quarter of that amount. ; 

Much has been said against the depression of a 
specie standard; but what better do we have under 
our present system? As it now is, our people 
have to suffer not only allthe evils of an inflated 
paper currency, bat all the evilsof a sudden con- 
traction of such a currency to the specie standard. 
‘This is capable of demonstration. it results from 
the very nature of our paper medium—{rom the 
test of its convertibility. 

“The constant tendency cf banks,” says the Jate 
president of the United States Bank, ‘‘1s to lend 
too much, and to put too many notes in circula- 


tion.” But an expanded currency cannot long be 
maintained. Each new issue cheapens the whole 


mass, and causes an exportabon of specie; first, 
because it induces a rise of prices and large im por- 
tations, and thereby creates a demand for specie to 
pay for them; and secondly, because specie, like 
other commodities, will seek that market where it 
is most highly valued. Whenever, therefore, our 
currency is increased beyond what is necessary to 
do the business of the country at prices about on a 
confidence of an inflated paper currency, but of 
that which would exist under a specie currency. 
The revulsion not only brings down the paper cure 
rency to the test of specie, but through the loss of 
confidence, actually depresses business below what 
it would be under a specie currency. 
par with those of other countries, specie will either 
circulate ata premium, or be exported, as it can be 
done, under such circumstances, with profil asa 
mere article of merchandise. . 

Now is declared by the late president of the 
Unites Sates Bank, to be “the law of ovr currea- 
cy, when from superabundance too much coin leaves 
the couutry, the remainder must be preserved by 
diminishing the paper, so as to make it more va- 
juable.” And what is the consequence? With 
contractions come failures. The usual accommo- 
dations are withthheld; business is paralyzed; the 
wheels of industry are arrested; and distrust and 
despair and panic pervade the whole community. 
There follows, then, not only the prostration of 

We have had an illustration of this in the state 
of our business and currency during the last win- 
ter and spring. It appears from the returns of the 
banks, that they curtailed their circulation from 
$135,170,995, in January, 1839, to 106,968,572, 
on the first of January last. This included the 
returns from Mississippi, where their bills, | am 
informed, were at 70 per cent. discount, and also 
those from the other non-specie paying States, 
where their bills circulated from 6 to 10 per cent. 
discount. Deduct the amount of this depreciation, 
and the whole value of the bank circulation did 
not much, if any, exceed 90,000,000 on the first of 
January last. But the curtailment did not stop 
there. It appears, from notices in different parts 
ef the country, that it waz continued daring the 
oe 
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winter; and, if such was the case, as we have 
gooe jeasou to believe, the whole bank circulation 
in March last could not have exceeied in value 
$85,000,000, the estimated amount of specie in 
the country. And yet the opponents of this bill 
talk of the depression of specie prices, as if it did 
not already take place under the ru:mous aud Ia- 
pid vibrations of our paper system. 

But for business to be reduced to what may pro- 
perly be called the specie standard, it is not neces- 
sary fer our circulation to be reduced to 
the amount of specie in this country, We 
have not now, nor have we had for years, our 
due relative portion. ‘The channels of business 
have been filled with paper. This has entered 
more largely into circulauon than in other com- 
mercial nations, and driven specie from our bor- 
ders. But for a superabundance of paper issues, 
we should always have what to our industry and 
wealth belong. When there is a relative defi- 
ciency, it would flow ia from other countries; and 
when,there is an undue expansion, it wou'd flow 
out. The tendency of currency among all com- 
mercial nations, is to a level. And the same is 
true of prices. Goods will seek that market 
where they will command the most profit. Hence, 
under the high nominal prices of our bank expan- 
sion, potatoes were imported from Holland, grain 
from the Black Sea, and butter from Germany; 
while with the abundant harvests of the past 
year, and our contracted currency, we are now ex- 
porting bread stuffs. ; 

In tne discussion on the recharter of the United 
States Bank in 1832, Mr. Webster declared for the 
Bank “!o call in its loans at the rate of 8,000,000 
a year, is an operation which, however wisely it 
may be conducted, cannot but inflict a bow on the 
community, of tremendous force and frightful con- 
sequences. The thing cannot be done without dis- 
tress, bankruptcy, and ruin to many.” But instead 
of a curtailment of eight millions, we have expe- 
rience one during the past year to the enormous 
amount of thirty to forty millions. And is it 
strange that the frightful consequences should fol- 
low in wide spread embarrassments and derange- 
meats of business? Could it be otherwise than that 
the pursuits of trade and industry should {rel the as- 
tounding shock of the tremendous blow of bank 
mismanagemen aad contraction? 

Nor have these bank paroxysms been of unfre- 
quent occurrence. During the last twenty-two 
years we have had no less than eight serious re- 
vulsions, varying the amount of currency in some 
years no’ less than twenty to forty per cent. and 
scattering ruin and bankruptcy throvgh the land. 

It is contended, Mr. Chairman, by an honora- 
ble Sentator, (Mr. Davis,) that “gold and silver 
are no more exempt” from fluctuation than paper. 
But is this so?) ~Where, sir, can you find examples 
of such desolating fluctuations in a metallic cur- 
rency?) Where, sir, has it stimulated the wild 
spiritof speculation and overtrading, like paper? 
When and where, in the records of history, bas it 
been susceptible of being expanded and contracted 
to the same extent, and with like facility, with that 
of our paper medium? No such instances have 
been adduced, and in the absence of proof, we 
have aright to presume that none such do exist. 
It is notin the nature of things, sir, that such 
should be the case. Paper is the more elastic me- 
dium. It may be expanded or contracted at plea- 
sure, and has been recommended for possessing 
this greater power of variableness. The late pre- 
sident of the United States Bank went so far as to 
declare its “value to consist in i's elasticity—its 
power of a'ternate expansion and contraction.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is it the office of a curren- 
cy, thus characterized by “alternate expansion and 
contraction,” to benefit the laborer? No, sir: it 
tends to rob labor of its first and most essential 
rights, the ‘rue amount and security of its earnings. 

It purports to represent specie, but not unfre- 
quently fails to represent property of any kind. 
Ithas ne uniform and intrinsic value. One day it 
may be equivalent to specie, and the next day 
valueless. Nor have the great body of the la- 
boring community any means of ascertaining its 
value, but from those who are directly interested 
in concealing any deficiency from the knowledge 
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of the public. There is, consequently, a degree of 
uncertainty about our currency which constantly 
exp. ses labor to the severest loss. 

Every great variation in its amount operates a 
wrong, by va ying the standard of value. As jt 
expands or contracts, it augments or diminishes 
the stipulated consideration of contracts, and 
thereby becomes a source of loss to the debtor or 
creditor portion of the community. When the 
contraction 1s great, as it must be in every collision 
of paper with specie, afier an expansion, the loss 
suffered, by a man engaged in extensive business 
is often sufficient to absorb a large estate, and re- 
duce its possessor to comfortless poverty. This 
was the case in 1837, and in each of the former 
great revulsions of our currency. It thus makes 
and unmakes fortunes, without labor, regardless of 
the rights of industry, or the obligations of jus- 
lice. 

Another source of loss and insecurity, is the 
Overaction to which such a currency inevitably 
leads. An expansion enhances prices, the effect 
of which is to stimulate production, and increase 
the supply. But the effect of high prices is also to 
check consumption. ‘The consequences are, a glut 
in the market, stagnation of business, failures and 
heavy losses to the industrious portion of the com- 
munity. It affords facilities for contracting debts 
without the corresponding ability to pay. The 
more it isexpanded, the more wildly men rush 
bevond the bounds of pradence. Insolvencies are 
thus multip'ied, and the grossest extravagance en- 
cvuraged. Economy is exchanged for prodigality, 
and the business of the country partakes of all the 
uncertainty of a lottery, and all the viciousness of 
gaming. 

What better evidence, sir, of this fact can be 
required than the enormous amount of foreign 
luxuries consumed in this country? During a pe- 
riod ot only ten years, we have imported wines and 
spirits to the value of forty-one miilions, and silks 
to the value of no less than one hundred and eigh- 
teen millions; showing in these articles alone a 
consumption of foreign luxuries to the amount of 
over fifieen millions annually. 

Lovk, also, at the number of insolvencies and 
failures under our paper system. Do we find them 
take place in such startling frequency and amount 
in hard money countries? So far from it, I find 
it asserted in a recent work, that more take place 
with us in one year, than happen under the hard 
money currency of Holland in a whole century. 
And Lhave high Whig authority that there “ were 
more suspensions and bankruptcies in the United 
States, in 1837, than have occurred in France, where 
the currency consists mainly of specie, since the 
establishment of order, afier the overthrow of Bo- 
naparte. 

The direct loss sustained by the use of a paper 
currency, cannot be stated with much precision. 
The most that can be done is to approximate the 
enormous amount by estimates founded upon losses 
which have been ascertained. 

It appears, from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that the public money lost, by using 
banks as depositories, and receiving their notes in 
payment of public dues, amounts, according to an 
estimate of the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
$34,974,722; but according to the estimate of the 
Department to $6,474,722. Now take the lowest 
estimate, and suppose the people to have lost, in 
their individual business, in the same proportion 
as in Governmental transactions. According to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, our currency does 
not usuaily exceed, in a sound state, about sevea 
dollars per head of the whole population. This 
would now give us a circulation of about $112,- 
000,000. The amount required in the fiscal ope- 
rations of Government is estimated at five millions, 
which is about one-twenty-second part of the whole 
circulation. Assuming this to be the true pro- 
portion, the sum lost by Government, $6,474,722, 
multiplied by twenty-two, will give an aggregate 
$142,443,884. 

Bat this vast sum is but a small part of the true 
amount lost by the people; for they lose at a much 
higher rate than in the fiscal transactions of the 
Government. This must be manifest from the 
laws which prohibit its officers from receiying bills 
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of non-specie paying banks; from their superior 
yoowledge to distinguish good from bad money; 
and fiom the bonds and securities taken to protect 
Government from loss in the failure of banks. 

Take the recent deposite banks as an example. 
In the failure of some of these institutions, the 
pill-holders lost not less than fitty to seventy per cent. 
while the Government escaped without any loss 
whatever. Take also the case of loss from de- 
reciation. In May, 1837, the banks throughou 
ihe country Suspended specie payments, and their 
pis throagh the year circulated at from five to ten 
per cent. discount. Now, if the people lost only at 
ibe rate of Six percent. this would make a loss of 
pat nine millions, estimating a loss to occur only 
goone payment, whereas, according to the suppo 
sion of Mr. Gallatin, each dollar performs ten 
pyments during the year. But without suppos- 
ing the community to lose on each payment, the 
joss from depreciation in 1837 has been estimated 
joamount to twenty-five to thirty millions, to say 
nothing of the severe losses from the same cause 
during the last year. But from this source Go- 
yernment has sustained no loss, excepting a short 

riod during the war. 

Take also the loss from sma'l bills. One tenth 
partof the notes issued under five dollars, it has 
been estimated by experienced bankers, are never 
presented for payment to the banks. Like coun- 
erfeit and other spurious money, they ultimately 
fall into the hands of the poorer portion of the 
community, and become a loss to those who are 
least able to bear it. But from this source also 
Government has been protected trom loss. 

From these and other considerations, it must be 
clearly apparent, that che pcople, at the lowest cal- 
culation, have lost in the transaction of their busi- 
ness, atleast five times as much as Goverament, 
from the use of a paper currency. This would 
give an aggregate of $712,219, 420; equal to an an- 
nual loss $14,244,388, since the foundation of the 
Government. 

But to this sum must be added the cost of our 
paper system, over and above a metallic one. I 
am aware that a paper currency has been advo- 
cated on the ground of its superior cheapness; but 
I believe it is so without due consideration of the 
immense som required to pay the salaries of bank 
officers and other incidental expenses of the sys- 
tem. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the whole banking capital of the United 
Siates returned in January, 1839, was 

$327, 132,512 


Loans and discounts, - - 492 278.015 
lovested in realestate, - - 16,607,832 
Cireulation, - - - 135, 170,985 
Specie in the banks. - . 45,132,673 


Now we have a right to presume that the banks 
derived an income of six per cem. from the amvunt 
invested in their real estate, and an income from 
leans and discounts equal to six and a half per 
cent. the interest being paid in advance. At these 
lates, their receipts trom their real estate were 


$996,469 
From loans and discounts, . 31,398,070 
Total income, - - $32,394,539 


The amount which they would have received as 
private individuals on that capital, would have 
amounted to only $19,627,950; showing a diffe- 
rence of $12,766,589. Now as the banks do not 
on an average divide over six per cent. on their 
capital, this sum of $12, 766,589 must be expend- 
tdin the working of the system, and of course ex- 
hibit the gross amount of cost to the people of the 
country. 

But in offset to this, it is contended that a paper 
currency increases the productive capital of the 
country, and, consequently, ‘he amount of profit. 
This, sir, may be well doubted; for unless itenlarges 
lhe c:reulating medium, there will be only an ex- 
change of capital. But if it does enlarge it, prices 
Will be enhanced, and of course require a cor- 
responding imcrease of capital to do the same 
amount of business. But allow that it does in- 
crease the productive capital to the amount con- 
tended for—ihe difference beiween the specie in the 
banks and the amount of their circulation. This, 
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in January, 1839, would make an increase o! nine- 
ty millions, aod at six per cent. a sufficiently high 
rate for such an inflated state of the currency, be 
equal to an income of $5,400,000. The wear and 
tear of a metallic currency on that amount of cir- 
culation at one seventh of one per cent. the esti 

mate of Mr. Gallatin, would amount to $193,101. 
Add this to the above sum of $5,400,000, and we 
have $5.593,101, as the sum to be deducted from 
the $12,766,589, the gross cost; which operation 
leaves the sum of $7,173,488 as the neit cost of 
our paper over a metallic currency. 

Look at the burdens thus imposed upon the peo- 
ple. The annual direct loss by the use of paper, 
we have seen, amounts to $14,244,388, and the 
nett cost of the sysiem to $7,173,388; making an 
aggregate of $21,417,776—a sum greater than the 
annual expenses of our Government. 

Now, sir, who pay this large sum? Is it the tra- 
der, merchant, and manufacturer? But they have 
no means to pay but in profits derived from the la- 
borer and consumer. It is thea a tax upon labor 
and consumption. And is that a just system of 
currency which imposes such burdens upen labor? 
which taxes the many for the benefit of the few? 
which multiplies the non-productive at the expense 
of the productive portion of the community? What 
better is it than the principle of taxation that pre- 
vails among the monarchies of the old world? 
Where is the security of property?) Where the 
equal rights of the citizen? All, sir, at the mercy 
of a privileged order. 

But there is another respect in which our paper 
currency operates most unequally, and that, too, 
at the expen-e of labor, Under a just and equi- 
table system, property, labor, and the circulaung 
medium, will maintain their true relative propor- 
tioned value. Neither will be elevated above its 
just worth, nor depressed below it. But such is 
not the case under our paper currency. In its ra- 
pid vibrations, prices lose their true propertion to 
each other, and the poor suffer at the expense of 
the rich, Capital is powertul, coercive, and grasp- 
ing. It naturally seeks the largest profits, and 
does not, therefore, generally allow an increase of 
wages upon an exp nsion, until forced to do so. 

When the price offered is equal to what is paid 
in other branches of business, requiring the same 
amount of skill, no increase can be effected with- 
out the consent of the capitalist, or by a general 
combination of the laborers. But neither the one 
nor the other can readily be obtained. Time is 
therefore required to effect arise in wages, even 
after the laborer finds his profits absorbed, or great- 
ly diminished, in the enhanced price of the neces- 
saries of life. His wages arenot determined by 
the profiis of any patticular branch of industry, but 
by the rates which the same amount of skill will 
generally command. If he leaves it in search of 
higher rewards, others will come in to supply his 
place. ‘The natural consequence is, that labor is 
one of the last things to rise on an expansion, and 
the first to fall on a contraction of the currency. 
He is forced, through the operation of a fluctuating 
currency, te receive his wages at the rate of a 
sound, but in a depreciated one, and to purchase his 
necessaries at the hgh prices conseqnent upon 
such depreciation. And hence every great infla- 
tion of our currency operates to the depression of 
laborers. 

The truth of this, Mr. Chairman, will readily be 
seen by comparing the price of wages with. the 
price of the necessaries of life during any of the 
periods of great expansion. — , 

The following table exhibits such a comparison 
with the amount of bank circulation in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, in the town of my residence, 
in the district which I have the honor to represent. 

Bank circulation. Carpenters’ Flourper Corn per Pork per 


wages perday. barrel. bushel. pound. 
1834, $94,839,570 $l 50 $5 75 78cu. 9ets. 
1835, 103,692,495 1 50 6 50 100 10 
1836, 140,301,038 1 75 9 75 120 14 


From this it appears that, trom 1834 to 1836, 
there was an increase in the currency of 48 per 
cent.; in the price of flour of 70 per cent; in the 
price of corn and pork of 54 percent. each; while 
the increase in the price of wages was only 16% per 
cent. ‘The increase of the currency was not at the 
same per cent. owing to the speculative buying, 
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and selling, and forestalling, to which such an ex- 
pansien naturally leads. The difference between 
the rise of wages and of currency was 31 per cent.; 
between the rise of wages and of flour, 53 per 
cent; and between the rise of wages and of corn 
and pork, 37 per ceat.; making aa average dif- 
ference between the rise of labor and the necessa- 
ries of life amount te 42 per cent. 

Now which was the best for the laborer; the 
higher wages of 1836, or the lower wages of 1834 
—nominal or real wages? Suppose him to have 
been paid in provisions, instead of money. In that 
case, he would have received fora week's wages 
in 1834, more than one barrel and a half of flour; 
while in 1836 it would have been even less than a 
barrel. In 1834 he would have received eleven 
and a half bushels of corn; but in 1836 only seven 
and a half bushels; and yet a currency which thus 
deludes the laborer with a slight nominal increase 
in his wages, but the more effectually to rob him 
of his hard earnings in the increased prices of the 
necessaries of life, is held up by the opponents of 
this bill to be not only identical with civilization, 
but the one of all others the most beneficial to the 
laboring community. 

It will not be pretended, Mr. Chairman, that the 
laborer did not produce as much in 1836 as in 1834; 
but through the unjast operation of a bank expan- 
sion, we see he was wronged out for forty-two per 
cent. of his earnings—for the benefit of whom? 
Not for the Government—not for the honest trader 
and farmer, but to enrich foreigners, bankers, and 
specuiators. Disguise it as we may, every infla- 
tion of our currency impoverishes our own, f r the 
benefit of foreign labor. It greatly enhances the 
nominal price of articies beyond what they bear in 
other countries, without aftording corresponding 
facilities in their production and manufacture here. 
i thus enables the foreigner to undersell us in our 
own markets. It gives to him all the advantage of 
manufacturing at low prices, and selling at high 
prices, (or he receives his pay, not in our depreci- 
ated paper currency; if he does, it is immediately 
converted into gold and silver, the better currency, 
which gent emen think our Government ought not 
to possess. According to their theory, there is no 
harm for the foreigner to be paid in the superior 
currency; but it isa horrid and unpardonable of- 
fence for the Government of their own country to 
be, even when it is directly calculated to secure to 
the whole people a greater amount of that better 
currency. 

In practical effect, sir, there is no difference be- 
tween rendering our yard stick shorter than that of 
England, and depreciating our currency below that 
of England. What purports to be the same, is not 
in reality the same measure—the representative of 
the same amount of value in the two countries. 
Vurs, while inflated, is the shorter or cheaper, and 
measures out a less quantity of goods to the con- 
sumer. The difference between the two curren. 
cies has, at times, been estimated as high as twenty 
to thirty percent. But whatever the difference is, 
to that extent it neutralizes the tariff, and operates 
as a bounty upon foreign, at the expense of Ameri- 
can industry. To that extent we are the loxer 
while we are the debtor of England, because we 
consume her goods under our high nominal prices, 
our shorter measure, while we are compelled to 
pay in merchandize or money under her higher 
standard, or greater measure of value. 

Hence it is that the balance of trade has gene- 
rally been against this country; and when that is 
the case, the English capitalists have but to refuse 
an extension of credit, to derange the whole busi- 
ness @f our country, drain our banks of their specie, 
induce a suspension of specie payments, and, if 
eur public revenue should be deposited in banks, 
close, if not bankrupt, the National Treasury 
tself. 

It is now acknowledged on a!! hands that the sus- 
pension of specie payments was thus brought about 
in 1837. The Bank of England, finding her bul- 
lion greatly diminished, ca!led upon her creditors, 
engaged in American business, for specie. Hence 
the ran vpon oor banks, and the suspension 
throughout the Union. 

Ought it longer to be considered, then, a deubtful 
question, whether our Government shall be om. 
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pelled to be connected with the banking system? 
What dictate, sir, of patriotism, or wisdom, te- 
quires that the earnings of our citizens, and the 
fincnces of onr Government, should be subject to the 
contro) of a foreign power? And yet it is the policy, 
if not the object, of the Opposition, to bring about 
such e@ connection between bank and State, as 
would leave the whole industry of our country at 
the mercy of the English nation; in fact, would lay 
the independence, and power, and wealth, of our 
people, at the feet of the moneyed power abroad, 
and the brokers and bankers |:agaed with it at 
home. 


I am aware, sir, that this injurious operation of 
our currency is denied by the opponents of this 
bill. But how is it regarded by those who reap 
the rich harvest from il abroad? In their circular 
of the 22d of November last, the Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers, and Co. express their conviction tha’, by 
investmenis in our State stocks, ‘England emp!o;s 
her annual surplus of capital both safely and pro- 
fitably, and encourages her best customer,” alluding 
to our purchase of her manufactures. Now how 
so, if such loans, which tend powerfully to expand 
our currency, encourage, in a corresponding de- 
gree, our own industry, and enable us to manulac- 
ture proportionately cheaper? No, sir. If such 
was the case, her investments would not then en- 
courage the sale of her manufactures with us; we 
should not, then, be the good customer represented. 

This view of the subject is also confirmed by the 
admissions of the bank agents who have visited 
England for the sa'e of stocks, In a pamphlet 
published in London, and said to be written by 
James Duer, esq. of New York, is the following 
argument addressed to the British capitalist: 

“The capital borrowed by the United States is not so with- 
drawnas to inierfere in any manner with the circulation, or 
derange the currency of the country, (that is, Great Britain. } 
It is used in payment of the debt that the United States, in the 
course of trade, annually contracts. It 1s transferred by bills 
from the banker to the merchant, and is taken to America, 
notin bulaon, but in British goods; every investment made, 
while it adds to the income of tue capitalist, swells the profit of 
ihe manufacturer.”’ 

Not of the American but the British manufactu- 
rer, by creasing facilities for foreign remitiances, 
and thus inducing excessive importatlons. 

But there is stronger proof than any mere declia- 
rations of opinion, that an inflation of our currency 
leads to excessive importations. Whoever will 
compare the amoant of our bank circu!auon with 
the amount of onr imporis, cannot fa:l of seeing the 
intimate connection between the two—how they 
mutually act and react upon each other. Every 
great expansion of our currency has been arcom- 
panied by excessive importations; and unless the 
balance due has been invested in some of our 
stocks, caused a demand upon the banks for 
specie, and a consequent contraction and prostra- 
ition of business. Look at a few facets: 


Year Bank circulation. Imports Exports 
1816 $110,000,000 $§147,103,000 $81,920,452 
1817 69,000,000 99,250,000 87,671,569 
1818 74,000,000 121,750,000 93,281,133 
1819 62,000,000 87,125,000 70,142,521 
1820 44,863,344 74 450,000 69,691,669 


The effect of our bank circulation upon our im- 
portations is here mosiclearly manifest. In 1816, 
when our currency was more inflated than at any 
other period since the Revolution, as a natural con- 
sequence,our imports are seen to have increased from 
113,000,000 in 1815 to 147,000,000 in 1816, while 
our exports amounted to less than 82,000,000. 
This was followed by a contraction of the circula- 
tion to 60,000,000, and of imports to 99,000,000. 
But the excessive issues of the United States Bank 
during 1817 increased the circulation to 74,000,000, 
and the imports from 99 in 1817 to 121 000,000 in 
1818—showing an excess of over 28,000,000 of 
imports, which caused a demand for spec e, a re- 
duction of circulation to 44,000,000 in 1820, 
and general embarrassment and distress through- 
oul the country. 

Mr. Crawford, in speaking of this period, says: 

“As there is no recorded example in the history of nations 


of the reduction of currency so rapid, so but few examples 
have occurred of distress 80 general.” 


This took place under the regulation of a United 
States Bank. ‘Take, as another illustration, an ex- 
pansion of a more recent date: 
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Imports Exports. 


Year Bank circulation. 

1832 $59,000,000 $101,029,266 $57,176,943 
1833 = 65,500,000 =108,118,311 90,140,433 
1834 94,839.570 126,521,332 104,336,973 
1835 103,692,495 149,895,742 121,693,577 
1836 =140.301,038 =1°9,980 035 328,663,040 
1837 «149,185,890 =140,989,217  —-117,419 376 
1838 116,138,910 113,717,404 108,486 616 
1839 135,170,995 157,609.56) 118,359,004 


From 1832 to 1834, the bank circulation is here 


seen to have increased from fifty-nme to ninety- | 


four millions, accompanied by an increace of im- 
ports trom one hundred and one to one hundred 
and twenty-six millions, and an increase of ex- 
ports from eighty-seven to only one hundred and 
four millions. This left a large balance against 
us, but instead of being followed according to the 
laws of trade, by a demand of specie for exporta- 
tion to pey the debt, the sale of Siate stocks 
abroad, through the facilities afforded by the Unived 
States Bank, caused an excess of specie importa- 
tions. ‘This produced an additional inflatiion—an 
increase, from 1834 to 1836, of forty-eight per 
cent. in the circulation, of fifty per ceat. in the im- 
ports, and only twenty-four in the exports; show- 
ing how powerfully excessive issues stimulate ex- 
cessive importations, and that one, if not the most 
efficient, way to prevent them, is to give more sla- 
bility to eur currency. 

In 1837, the imports are seen to have fallen off, 
though there was an increase of circulation. This 


arose from the suspension of specie payments, and | 


the consequent difficulty in making the proper re- 
mittances, 
paymen's the next year, the difficulty was removed, 
and the imports are seen to have again rose with 
the circulation. 

[tis this undue inflation of our currency, which 
has rendered competition with other nations so dil- 
ficult, and so often prostrated our manufacturers 
It has periodically glutied our markets with foreign 
fabries, paralyzed tne arm of American industry, 
and entailed upon the country a foreign debt of 
near two hundred millions, to be wrang from the 
hard earnings of industry, in addition to the hun- 
dreds of millions of which the laboring cemmuni- 
ty have already been robbed through the same un- 
righteous operation of an expanding and contract- 
ing currency. It yearly exacts a tribute from our 
people, for foreign nations, amounting to a sum, 
which, if imposed in the form of direct tax, would 
fire every patriot soul in the land, and raise a cry 
of oppression that would resound throughout the 
civilized worid. But being in the form of an indi- 
rect tax, the burdea is not only pa‘iently borne, 
but the very system which imposes it landed to the 
skies. 

But we have been directed to look to England 
for illustrations, and to contrast her situation with 
thatof France. Let us, sir, institute a comparison, 
and seeif the condition of the English laberer 
will justify the assumptions of the paper currency 
advoca'es; let us see whether the French laborer 
should desire a more exclusive paper currency, 
however much it may be des red by ministers or 
other classes. 

The currency of Great Britain is estimated at 
£70,000,060 or $340,000,000; of which £34,000,000 
is specie. 

The currency of France is estimated at £120,- 
000,000, or 580 000,000 in spec'e. The paper in 
1837, was only $50,000,000, but is suppcsed to be 
rather morenow. The Bank of France is allowed 
to issue no notes under 500 francs, equal to about 
$93 00,and the Bank of Havre none under 250 
francs. 

Now what is the effect of these two currencies 
upon prices? The difference between these two 
countries is not wholly owing to the Siate of the 
currency; but this, nevertheless, has an important 
influence. 


According to the Foreign Quarterly Review, an 
English laborer’s daily wages may be averaged at 
nine shillings a week; while a Frenchman’s do not 
usually exceed six shillings—one-third less. But 
the game authority says the average price of wheat 
in England is 8s. 60 the bushel; while in Paris it is 
only five shillings—that is as 17 to 10. Conse- 
quently an English laborer can purchase a bushel 


But upon the resumption of specie | 
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emer 
of wheat with a week’s work and have a six pence 
lefi; while the French laborer can purchase a bush. 
el of wheat with a week's work and have a sbij- 
ling left. New, if we look only at the nominal! 
prices, the advantage will appear aliogether in fa. 
vor of the English laborer; but if we iook at the 
real prices—at what the wages in each country 
will command—the betier tesi—the advantage in 
favor of the French laborer is seen to be no less 
tnan fifty per cent, 

That the rewards of labor and the condition of 
laborers are both greatly depressed in France, can. 
not be denied. But this, sir, is not for the want of 
a more exclusive paper currency. If this js ai] 
that is wanting to render the laborer happy, pros- 
perous, and elevated, the task of the philanthro- 
pist is indeed an easy one. The dowa trodden 
millions of humanity m‘ght then rise at ounce from 
their degradation of ages in all the glory of inde. 
pendent and happy freemen. But has paper cur. 
rency such potency? Do we find such elevating and 
life-giving influence in all paper moneyed cous. 
tries? 

In Sweden, which by the way is held up by ay 
honorable Senator [Mr. Davis] as a warning 
against a hard money currency, according to Storeh, 
bills of the nominal value of nineteen cents are js. 
sued, and the “daily wages of a skilled agricultural. 
ist are 7d. or 8d.; while the enskilled obtain no 
more than 3d. or 4d. and board themselves, Their 
food consis's of hard bread, dried fish, and gruel 
without meat.” 

In Ausiria, where bills of about three do'jarw 
value are issued, the mass of laborers have not yet 
fully ob:ained their freedom, but are compelled to 
worl fei the proprietors of the soil during every 
day of the week excepting Sunday. ; 

In Russia, where paper of the value of abou 
tventy cents circulates, the laborers are serfs or 
slaves. 

In Denmark, where notes of the value of about 
eight cenis are issued, the peasantry are also held 
in bondage, and bought and svid together with the 
land on which they labor. 

If a paper currency is as identical with the well 
being of the laborer—is as essential to his eleva- 
tion, as represented, why this degradation of labo- 
rers in paper moneyed countries? Why are the 
laborers of Russia grovelling in the bonds of igno- 
rance and servi:ude? Why are those of Denmark 
boug'st and sold like beasts of burden? Why are 
those of Sweden stinted to a sum varying only 
from 3.1.to 8d. per day?) Why are agricultural 
wages, under the paper currency of Ireland, from 
whence have emigrated so many true friends of 
freedom, as low as Is. toa 6d. a dav, while they 
vary from $1 50 to $3 per day in Cuba, with its 
hard money currency? 

_No sir, itis not for the want of a more exclv- 
sive paper currency, that the laborer of France is 
ne better off, but for the want of a better Govern- 
ment--of more freedom. He is now surrounded 
with restrictions. He is not free to labor how and 
where he will. Without a patent from Govern- 
ment, he cannot follow a trade, or carry his goods 
from province to province. Government deter 
mines how many bakers, how many butchers, hov 
many printers there shall be. It comes im contac’ 
with individual enterprise, and cramps the indus. 
try of the country by arbitrary and unequal laws. 

But with all the saperior freedom of the English 
nation, what is the condition cf her laboring popv- 
lation? No small portion, sir, without fault of 
their own, are doomed, from early childhood to 
premature old age, to unremitting toil, to gain the 
barest subsistence, to keep body and soul together. 
The lowest class of laborers, according to McCul- 
loch, eat meat oaly once a week, and the most nu- 
merous class only two or three times a week. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the London Quarterly Review 
says: “The English pauper is better fed than the 
independent laborer; the suspected thief receives 
considerably more food than the pauper; the con- 
victed thief receives still more; and the transported 
felon receives every day nearly three times as 
mech food as the honest peasant.” 

It is true, sir, that a greater portion of the labor- 
ers of France are deprived of the use of animal 
food; but does it follow that as a whole they are 
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worse off? No, sir; so far from it, | have the au- || of all the mines of "he wor'd during the nine and a || and stability to the currency by infusing more specie 


thority of an English statesman, who speaks from 
observation and a critical examination of the sub- 
ject, that the reverse is the case. Mr. Bulwer, in 
describing the condition of France, says: 

“The comforts of the great mass of her inhabitants are, to 
say the least, as great as those of our own laborers—and upon 
thewhole, their conditionis better. To use the wordsof Mr. 
pirkbeck, “there are in France none of those exhibitions of 
profligacy which disgust you at every step in our country vil- 
jagee—no ragged wretehes staggering home from a filthy ale 
house—nor is this to be attribted to poverty! the earnings of 
the laborer are one third morein proportion than in Eng: 
land.” 

In England, according to the same authority, 
one third of the wages of Jabor are required for the 
apport of Government; in France only one sixth. 
jo England, one sixth of the population are pau- 
pers; in France only one twentieth. {fn England, 
property is gathered together in massts—is in the 
possession of the few; in France it is divided and 
diffusive. In England, the increase of wealth has 
been most rapi'’; so also has been the frightful ad- 
vance of pauperism. From 1814 to 1832, it ap- 
pears, from Parliamentary documents, that the 
increase of popniation was twenty-five per cent; 
of poor rates three hundred to four hundred per 
cen'.; and of crimes three hundred per cent. 

Now, why this marked difference? Why this 
rapid increase of pauperism in England? Why so 
great distress among her laboring population? It 
isnot through any diminution of her aggregate 
wealth; for we are assured that the greatest misery 
is experienced where wealth is on the most rapid 
increase. The explanation, then, must be sought 
in her unequal laws of distribution. ‘But the le- 
gislative measures,” says the London Quarterly 
Review, ‘‘which of all others have exeicised the 
greatest influence on the distribution of weal'h 
within the present century, and have operated most 
extensively to transfer it from one class to another, 
are the laws which regulate the circulating me- 
dium.” Yes, sir, the English mode of regulating 
the currency, which is held up as worthy the admi- 
ration and support of the free and intelligent labor- 
ers of America is admitted to have operated mere 
to the depression of laborers than any other laws 
of the realm. Nor is the admission made without 
the most ample evidence. 

Take, for examgie, the bank expansion from 1790 
to 1800. In 1790, when the circulation of the Bank 
of England was 10,000,000, the agricultural! laborer 
could purchase eighty-two pints of wheat for a 
week’s wages; but in 1800, when its circulation 
had expanded to 15,000,000, he could procure no 
more than fifty two pints. Is this a process of 
growing rich which the free laborers of the United 
States desire? 

But lest this should be considered an isolated 
instance, and part!y attributable to other cauces, as 

it may be, contrast the circulation of the Bank of 
England with the price of wheat for a series ot 
years, and see if the increase of the one has not 
been attended with an increase of the other like 


cause and effect. 


From Average circulation. Average price of 


wheat. 
1770 to 1780 £7,461,081 45s. 
1780 to 1790 7,861,329 45s. 9d. 
1790 to 1800 12,400,028 55s. Id. 
1800 to 1810 16,862,333 82s. 2Qd. 
1810 to 1820 24 815,294 88s. 8d. 
1820 to 1830 21,222,216 58s. 5d. 


Here, sir, are facts and figures which show, be- 
yond a doubt, the intimate connection between the 
amount of bank circulation, and the price of the 
necessaries of life. Each series of expansion are 
seen to have led to an additional rise in the price 
of wheat. But the wrong did not stop there. It 
is the nature of evil to beget evil. Each increase 
in the price of wheat put the means of subsistence 
still farther outof the reach of the laborer, and thus 
led to an increase of pauperism from about 
£1,000,000 of poor rates in 1770 to over £8,000,000 
in 1820. 

Bat, while the Bank thus wrung from the laborer 
his earnings, to a degree bordering upon famine, 
its income was augmented in a corresponding ratio. 
The distribution of profits from 1790 to 1832 are 
stated to have amounted “to £51,546,666,a sum 
almost ten times greater than the average produce 





half years preced ng 1832.” 


To such a degree has the paper system of Eng- | 


land operated to the privation amd suffering of her | 


working classes, that Mr. Hus‘inson declared || 


‘that if England had a s'eady metallic currency, 
the body of the population would remain unop- 
pressed.” Whether this is true in its full extent, 
may be doulied; but certain it is that her stock 
and banking systems have proved the greatest en- 
gine of oppression in the administration of her Go- 
vernment. Without the facilities which they have 
afforded of taxing future generations to minister to 
the ambition and unholy passions of the present, 
it never could have waged its unrigh'eous wars— 
never could have entailed upon the English people 
a debt of £800,000,600, to pay the interest on which, 
is crushing her laboring people into poverty and 
the grave. 

This enormous debt, sir, with all its attendant 
evils of pauperism, crime, and distress, is butone of 
the legitimate fruits of the connection of bank and 
Siate. Before its establishment, it is matter of his- 
tory that “loans were contracted only for snort pe- 
riods, assigning funds to redeem the principal and 
interest.” To relieve Government from this 
wholesome check, and the embarrassments of 
wasteful expenditures, the Bank was established; 
and as the expenditures and debt of the Govern- 
meat have increased, the power of the Bank has 
expanded, until it now exercises acontro!ling influ- 
ence, not only over trade and commerce, but over 
the Government itself. 


Is it a sufficient answer to all this to point us, 
as my colleague has done, to the power, wealth, 
and dominion of the British nation? Sir, what 
avails it that she has “become the queen, not of 
Europe only, but of Asia,” whi'e millions of her 
population are dying of starvation in the East, and 
millions more, oa her own proud isle, are reduced 
to the very point of starvation, to enable the pri- 
vileged few to roil in splendor and riot in luxury, 
but to show us, in characters of living light, 


5 - How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid anda happy land.” 





Like causes will produce like effects. It is the 
natura! operation of our banking system to accu- 
mulate wealih in masses. Both as a principle of 
taxation and distribution, it is unequal and un- 
righteous, Already has it disturbed the natural 
order ef society—alreaty has it divided our popu- 
lation into classes, the unprivileged many and the 
privileged tew, clamorous for the spoils of indus- 
t'y and the control of Government; aud unless 1t is 
arrested in ils career of conquest, car Government 
will degenerate into a moneyed aristocracy, and 
the degradation and suffering of the English la- 
borer be the iate of our own. 

It is due to the laborers, if to no other portion of 
our people, that the connection between bank and 
State should besevered. Too long has it given an 
undue ascendency of privilege over right, aud of 
capital over labor, in the legislation of our coun- 
try. ‘Too long has it extended its sanction and a 
shield of protection over the wrongs and the out- 
rages, which the system has inflicted upon the la- 
boring community. They are entitled to higher 
rewards of industry, to more ample protection, 
and toa fuller enjoyment of their rights, than has 
yet been secured to them by the laws of their 
country. 

I do not say, Mr. Chairman, that there should 
be no paper and nocredi!; but I do believe that 
there should be no paper of denominations to ex- 
pose labor to the loss of its earnings, and no mo- 
nopoly of credit to render it tributary to its exac- 
tions. What is wanted isa stable and uniform 
currency. None other can secure stable mar- 
kets; none other can secure to laber the fruits of 
its earnings—or be the true representative of the 
amount of value intended in the transfer of pro- 
perty or services. Itis essential to secure justice 
between contracting partics, between debtor and 
creditor, between employer and employed. 

And itis one of the greatest recommendations 
of the measure under consideration, that it will 
render most essential aid in the attainment of these 
important objects. It will give more uniformity 
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into it. Je will not only cheek overissues by the 
amount required in the receipts and disbursements 
of Goverumeat, and by withholding its mark ef 
“good” upon bank paper; but by creating a constan ¢ 
demand for specie ittwilljbring paper to,the testot con- 
Vertibility, and thas compel banks to keep their 
issues within safer limits to meet such demands. 
And as far as it does this—as far as it infuses 
more specie into the currency—I have high Whig 
authority, the testimony of Mr. Gallatin, that ut 
will check violent expansions and contractions, 
and operate beneficially upon the banks and upon 
the currency at large. Tne following is an ex- 
iract from his ‘Considerations on the Currency 


aad Banking System:” 

“We have had an eppertunity to witness in France the salu 
tary effects of a currency consisting principally of (he precious 
metals, not only in cases of great national! difftcuity, but alee 
for the specific purpose of reinstating a bank momentarily en 
dangered by overissuesof paper. But we preter referring ( 
the evidence of a very ableand practical witness, who was alxo 
deeply interested in the issue, and we willex(ract (his fromm the 
work of another distinguished aod prastieal writer, (Tooke oF 
Currency. }” 

“Of the comparative facility with which the coffers of a 
bank, which has suffered too great a reduction Of its resources 
by imprudentissues ef paper, may be re; 'lenished out of a 
circulation, consisting in a great propertion 6! C18, vant 
standing a coincident demand for large paymen™ 4roac, @ 
strong instance is afforded in the case of the Bank of France, 
in 1817 and 1818. The circumstance is thus stated in Mr. Ba 
ing’s evidence in March, 1819."— Vide Report of Lord's com 
mitiee on the resumption of cash payments, p. 108 

“Speaking of adrain which that bank had experienced, he 
Says: 

“Their bullion was reduced, by imprudent fsanes, from one 
hundred and seventeen millions of francs to thirty four nitions 
of francs, and has returaed, by more prudent and cautious (De 
sures, to one hundred millions of francs, at pwhich it stood 1389 
days ago, when I left Paris. This considerable shange took 
place since the first weekin November, when the amount of 
specie in that bank was at its lowest. Tt must, however, be al! 
ways recollected, that this operation took place in a country, 
every part of the circulation of which t# saturated with specie, 
and, therefore, no inference can be drawn in favor of the posat- 
bility of se rapid an operation in this country, where, owing to 
the absence of spesie in circulation, the supply must entirely 
come from abroad; for in Paris, thongh sone perlions may 
have come from foreign countries, the groat supply must un 
doubtedly have come through all the varie us smal! channels of 
circulation through that kingdom.” 

“Again, in the same evidence, page 105: 

““Q. Has not France, after two years of great scarcity i 
corn, and two yeats of foreign contribution, been able to contri 
bute a properuon of the precious metals to the wants of Rus 
sia and Austria? 

“A. Undoubtedly, the precious metals have been supplied 
from France to Russia and Austria, and shipped, to a conde 
rable amount, to America, notwithstanding the payments to fc 
reign powers, and ve ry large payments for imported corn, 
whilst, at the same time, wine having almost totally failed for 
several years past, they were deprived ef the most essential ar 
Licle of their export.” 

‘And in reference to these payments, in the preceding an 
sewer, Mr. Baring states that they ‘produced no derangement 
whatever of the circulation of that country, (France. )’ 

“It may not be unimportant further to remark, thatthe state 
of the currency in France, ever since the suppreasion of the aa 
signals, appears to be decisive of the great advantages attend 
ing a metallic circulation, in times of political difficulty and 
dinger. Onno one great occasion did her efforts appear to be 
paralyzed or even restricted, by any derangement of the cur 
reney; and in two instances of her territory being occupied by 
an invading army, there does not appear to have been any ma- 
terial fluctuation in its value.” 

This measure will thus secure to the manufac- 
turer two things, among those most essential to the 
success of his business. In the first place, it will 
preserve inviolate the constitutional specie standard 
of value, and hold it up as the true ‘measure in the 
busiaess transactions of the country. And there 
can be no portion of the business community who 
are more interested in the preservation of this 
standard, in its purity, than our manufacturers, 
as there is nope which has suffered more through 
an unstable and fluctuating curreacy. It has ren- 
dered their business one of great h.zard, and ruin- 
ous uncertainty. They want, what this bill pro- 
poses, a fixed measure—a stable currency—to en- 
able them to determine whether they can manufac- 
ture at profit, and a uniform one, to secure fall re- 
turns of profit. 

In the next place, it will operate beneficially by 
checking excessive importations. As it creates a 
demand for specie, in that proportion, it will pre- 
vent its exportation for the purchase of foreign 
fabrics. It will also withhold the public revenue 
from the merchanis to make importations wiih. 
Under the deposite system the revenue is often both 
an effect and a cause of oveiaction. It forms a 
basis for discounts to merchants, Each new di+ 
count furnishes additional means for new importa- 
tions; and each new importation furnishes 19 turn 


new deposites, and thas the process of inflation 
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goes on, until the deposites are called for, or the 
bubble bursts. In proportion to the tendency to 
overaction, are the means furnished tor over im- 
portations. The people’s money is added to the 
merchant's to aggravate the evil. But under the 
proposed measure, the public revenue cannot be 
loaned out to stimulate over importations. When- 
ever overtrading commences, specie will begin to 
accumulate in the vaults of the Treasury, until it 
forces the banks (to withhold accommodations, and 
thus to check the tendency to excess, and prevent 
foreign goods from being brought so extensively 
into competition with our own. 

This measure is thus clearly calculated to bene- 
fit the manafacturer; and, what is also impertant to 
the interest of the laborer, to enlist the banking and 
commercial interests in favor of an economical Ad- 
ministration—in favor of confining expenditures to 
the necessary wants of Governme',t, 

It thus appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
President, in recommending this measure, has not 
shown himself opposed, to the interests of the la- 
berer and manufactyrer, but their true, firm, and 
enlightened frien;. He has shown himself for 
protecting labor by recommending the enactment 
of equal apd wholesome laws; and for elevating 
the laborer, by giving him time for mental im- 
provement. These are no less the rights of the 
laborer than essential to his highest well being. 
He canaot rise to his proper station while fettered 
by partial laws, and borne down by heavy burdens. 
There mast be equality of legislation—there must 
be time for mental improvement—to secure to him 
the fruits of his labor and the blessings of free- 
dom. Goldsmith says— 

‘“Tis true in every soil, 
Those who think will govern those who toil.’”’ 

_ And such will be the case if the opposite policy 
is allowed to prevail. But let the laborer have 
time for mental improvement, as the President re- 
commends; let ma,aua! and mental toil be united— 
let them keep nace together—let them be joined in 
indissoluble 'sonds; and then those who toil, as of 
right belor,gs to them, will be governors instead of 
the governed. Thought, sir, is the magic lever by 
which individuals and communities are moved and 
coalyolled. Develope the most thought among la 
bovers, and the empire of tne world is theirs. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF ALABAMA. 
In Senate, Saturday, June 13, 1840—On the motion 
of Mr. Roane to print 20,000 copies of the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Milita. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama rose, in reply to Mr. 
Critrenpen of Kentucky, and Mr. Preston of 
South Carolina, and said: 

Mr. Presipent: This debate has assumed a most 
extraordinary character. The simple question now 
before the Senate is, whether 20,000 extra copies of 
the report ofthe Committee on the Militia, upon the 
plan submitted by the Secretary of War for their 
reorganization and discipline, shall be printed? 
With that question alone before the Senate, what 
a discursive range have gentlemen thought proper 
to give to the discussion! The Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Preston,}] and the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,}] have both com- 
plained that the report of the committee is to be 
printed and sent out before the question is tried. 

Sir, said Mr. C. what question is to be tried? 
Not whether the plan of the Secretary of War is to 
be adopted and carried out. Not whether any 
former projet of General Knox, General Harrison, 
or of any other person, whose plans are treated of 
in the report, shall be sanctioned by the Senate. 
No, sir; the report of the committee expressly repu- 
diates all those plans. After going through a detail 
and examination of the various projets, recom- 
mended and proposed by different individuals of 
the Executive and Legislative departments, the 
committee expressly declare— 

“ With so many instances of fruitless attempts to change our 
militia system beiore them, your committee are not ae to 
alopt the plan recommended by the Secretary of War, nor to 


make any other material change in the organization and disci- 
pline of the militia, at present.’ 


it is thus demonstrated that the committee are 
opposed to the adoption of Mr. Poinsett’s plan, and, 
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atthe same time, opposed to any other material || 
change of our system; and the only proposition 
they submit to the Senate, ix, “ that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject.” 

_ The only question for immediate consideration 
is, On the motion of the Senator trom Virginia, [Mr. 
Roane,]} to print the 20,000 extra copies of the re- 
port. In this there is nothing unusual—it is the 
practice of every day. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina deny that the facts set forth are 
true? I do not understand him to do so; nor has 
he pointed out any errors of fact. His complaints 
all go to the views and opinions of the committee 
upon those facts, Whether they be correct, or not, 
will be submitted to the country for determination; 
and Mr. C. said with that tribunal he was willing 
to rest the question. 

While the Senator from South Carolina admits 
he had read the report of the committee, Mr. C. 
said, he was persuaded the gentleman had not ex- 
amined its contents with much attention, else he 
would not have complained that the committee had 
not set forth the plan submitted by the Executive, 
* nor any analysis of it.” Sull less would he have 
complained that the committee had not given their 
opimion of it. It is true, said Mr. C. the report 
does not set forth the entire projet of the Secretary 
of War, nor was it at all usual to persue that 
course, more especially in regard to documents of 
such considerable length, and when, too, that paper 
had been sent forth on the wings of the wind, and 
circulated far and wide, not only through the 
Whig papers, from the Aroostook to the Sabine, 
but by the celebrated Executive Committee, com- 
posed of bis political friends, with the portentous 
and alarming caption, in Romancapitals: “* PLAN 
OF THE STANDING ARMY OF 200,000 MEN, 
SUBMITTED ‘TO CONGRESS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR, AND RECOMMEN.- | 
DED BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES.” 

Mr. C. said, perhaps the committee had not given 
so minute or extended an analysis of the Secreta- 
ry’s plan, as the astute and learned gentleman 
would have given it had the task devolved on 
him; but they certainly had not omitted it alto- 
gether. They had given the general outline of the 
plan, in the first place, showing into how many 

| 
| 


classes the whole body of the militia were to be di- 
vided. They had shown within what ages militia 
duty was to be performed. They had shown the 
amount and character of individual burdens which 
were lo be borne; as regarded arming themselves,and 
the time they were to be mustered or trained. They 
had shown to what extent they were to be armed 
and equipped at the public expense, and to what 
extent al their ownexpense. And they had shown 
that the Secretary proposed paying, as well as arm- 
iog and subsisting the whole of the active class, 
while they were being trained. Yet the gentleman 
says the committee has given no analysis of the 
Secretary’s plan! So, he said, we had given no opi- 
nion of 1t—when the report shows we wholly re- 
jected it. I trust the Senator will do the committee 
the justice to make these corrections when he comes | 
to write out his speech for publication. 

Mr. C. said he thought he knew what sort of re- 
port would have been satisfactory to the Senator 
trom South Carolina and to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky; and he would submit it to the candor of 
those gentlemen and their friends to say whether he 
was not correct. If the committee had intended to 
hit the taste and meet the approbation of the gen- 
tlemen, they should have reported, in substance— 
that the Secretary’s projet was entirely new, unpre- 
cedented, and unparalieled in the history of our 
own, or of any other Republican Government, 
from the foundation of the world—that it was a 
bold and reckless attemptat the unhallowed usur- 
pation of all power; military as well as civil—that 
it was nothing less than an artiully devised scheme 
of the present occupant of the White House, to 
create a standing army of 200,000 men, with whose 
aid he intended to hold on tw the Government, 
whether re-elected or not, and to establish a cruel 
and absolute despotism over the good people of this 
country, on the ruins of the Constitution! And 
they should have concluded by calling on the peo- 





ple to rally in the defence of their rights and re. 
lieve their country from the impending danger! |; 
the committee had so reported, Mr. C. said he 
would veaoture the most confident opinion that there 
would have been no complaint that they had not se 
forth the report of the Secretary, Lor given any ana. 
lysis thereof. Not only would all censure have been 
hushed into silence, but the committee would have 
been lauded for their intelligence, their patriotism, 
and independence. Nay, sir, they would have been 
admitted into the modern Whig church, without 
giving in any other experience, and without any 
further pledge of ‘‘uncompromising hostility to the 
re-election of Mr. Van Buren.” 

The Senator from South Carolina moved to 

print Mr. Poinsett’s plan—for what? Not because 
there was to be any action upon il, at the instance 
of any friend of the Administration, or of any 
body else; the simple question was, whether the 
commiitee should be discharged from its further 
consideration; to which there would be no objec- 
tion, it might be presumed, from any quarter. 
What motive, then, could taere be now for print. 
ing the Secretary’s report?) Mr. C. said he could 
imagine no motive, except for political effect; and 
he thought this sufficiently evinced by the Senator's 
resistance of his [Mr. C.’s] motion to print the se- 
veral reports of General Harrison, with that of 
Mr. Poinsett. By that course, he said, it would be 
made apparent, that Mr. Poinsett’s plan was not 
the only one obnoxious to the censures and denun- 
ciations of that Senator and his friends; but that 
his distinguished friend of ‘North Bend” (to 
whose service he believed the Senator had “devoted 
his time, talents, and purse,”) had gone fully as 
far—nay, far beyond any of those who hai pre- 
ceded, or come after him. The effect of this 
course would be to give the light of truth to the 
country upon the much distorted and misrepresent- 
ed plan of the Secretary of War, and ensure the 
award of justice to that mach injured individual, 
as well as to the President. I ask (said Mr. C.) if 
they are to sufler condemnation for doing that 
which others have done with impunity, and, per- 
haps, without even censure? I demand whether 
the President and Secretary are to be denounced for 
following in the footsteps ef the father of his coun- 
try?’ For, as our report shows, the plan of Gene- 
ral Knox, which was expressly approved and 
adopted by General Washington, is the basis of 
Mr. Poinsett’s plan. And, more especially, are 
the Senators from South Carolina and Kentucky 
fit accusers on this occasion, when they are endea- 
voring to elevate to the Chief Magistracy, a man 
who has outstripped all others in the extravagance 
of his views and propositions on this subject? 
Is Mr. Poinsett in favor of “camps of disci- 
pline?” s» is General Harrison. In bis report of 
1817, repeated in 1819, he alludes to the “error, 
indeed, common to all the militia systems in use in 
the United States, that the periods of training were 
too short and too distant from each other, to pro- 
duce much benefit.” He adds: “To remedy this 
defect, five camps of discipline have been recom- 
mended.” The same views are expressed in his 
letter to Governor Scott of Kentucky, as will pre- 
sently appear. 

Is Mr. Poinsett in favor of training 100,000 
militia? so is General Harrison. In his letter to 
Governor Scott, written at ‘Vincennes, 10th of 
March, 1809,” while he was Governor of Indiana, 
he alludes to his having thea ‘recommended camps 
of discipline for those who dre already capable of 
bearing arms.” He also remarks: ‘Professor- 
ships of tactics should be established in all our 
seminaries’’—the same idea inculcated in his re- 
ports made in Congress, in 1817 and 1819, where- 
in the same plan, extended to primary schools, is 
distinctly proposed, (as shown in the report of the 
committee,) and the military education of ‘‘all the 
youth of the United States” at the public expense. 
When gentlemen speak of monstrosities, and me- 
ditated infractions of the Constitution, I beg them 
to bear this in mind, and show from what clause 
of the Constitution is derived this stupendous plan 
for “the education of all the youth of the United 
States,” and “the whole expense of the establish- 
ment to be borne by the public Treasury?” 

But, Mr. President, to the point of training 
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100,000 militia atthe public expense, which is a 


gistinet proposition, independent of the four or five 
millions of dollars, which would now be annually 
expended for the military education of all the youth 
of the United States. In the same letter of Gene- 
ral Harrison to Governor Scott, he remarks: 

“Jt will, no doubt, be urged as a reason for continuing the old 
plan, (of mustering the militia for short periods,) that the. 

orer class of citizens cannot spare five or sixtrecks tn a 
ear from their farms, to learn military duty Uknow they 
cannot without being paid. But is not our Government able to 

y them?” 

Remember this was more than thirty one years 
ago; when our fiscal resources were not half equal 
to what they now are; and how does he answer the 
questio? “Is not our Government able to pay them?” 
He immediately follows the question by this an- 
wer: “If not, they ought to make themselves so, 
by laying on additonal taxes.” 

What think you, Mr. President, of that idea for 
a “retrenchmeat and reform candidate for the Pre- 
sidency?” If the Government is not able to pay 
the expense of mustering the militia for five or six 
weeks in the year, ‘they ought to make themselves 
so, by laying on additional taxes.” Such are 
General Harrison’s views ofeconomy! However, 
jet us give him the benefit of his own argument, 
which follows: 

“Butl am persuaded that the money, which is devoted to 
other objects, might be more usefully, and certainly more con- 
siatently, applied to this purpose. Under our present circum- 
stances, the six thousand regular troops we have, are very pro- 
per, but I think that one hundred thousand disciplined militia 
would be better, and that the money which is spent im the form. 
er, would soon effect the discipline of the latier. Iam far from 
thinking a fleet unnecessary, and (here ts no man who attaches 
more tmportance to the improvement of our country by canals 
and roads,” 

Thus, sir, (said Mr. Cray,) if Mr. Poinsett is 
for training the militia annually, for a period not 
exceediug thirty days, General Harrison is for train- 
ing them five or six weeks. The maximum of the 
of the tormer is thirty days; that ef the latter is 
forty-two days. 

Is Mr. Poinsett in favor of paying the militia 
for the time spentin training? So is General Har- 
rison; and, if the money be notin the Treasury, 
it ought to be raised “by laying on additional 
taxes.” 

The Senator from South Carolina has even 
seized upon particular words—such as, when the 
men are being trained, they are spoken of as be- 
ing in “service,” and as being “paid” for their 
services, and furnished “rations,” &c. Such are 
the expedients to which the gentleman resorts to 
excite and to keep up prejudices, and sustain the 
imputation of a contemplated standing army. 
Mr. C. said he would not spend much time in 
combating such arguments as these; he would, 
however, remind the gentleman of a maxim, 
with which, from his profession, he should be fa- 
miliar—qus heret in litera, heret in coitice—and 
that, in placing a construetion upon a sertence or 
paragraph, at all doubtful or obscure, reference 
should always be had to the eontext. Pursuing 
this principle, it would be very obvious that the 
terms which he had noticed, were applied to the 
time, subsistence, and remuneration of the corps 
to be disciplined. But (Mr. C. said) if the gen- 
tleman would put himself to the trouble of ex- 
amination, he might find precedent enough for 
the use of such terms in the same high autho- 
rity—the resolution, letter, and reports of his fa- 
vorite chief, (General Harrison,) as well as in 
the report of General Knox. Mr. C. said he 
thought it should be sufficient to exempt Mr. 
Poinserr from very severe censure, or reproach, 
with any friend of General Harnson, to show 
that he was sustained by his example; and he 
would be glad to know from the Senator from 
South Carolina how it was tha! he could condemn 
the Secretary of War with such unsparing bit- 
lerness for his projet; and, in the same breath, 
sing pseans of unqualified praise in behalf of his 
great Whig leader, who had gone immeasurably 
farther? 

If additional evidence were required to show the 
ultra views of General Harrison upon the subject 
of training and disciplining the militia, it is to be 
found in his proposition to extend the power al- 
ready conferred on the General Government by an 
amendment of the Constitution, which he offered in 
the House of Representatives of the United States 


on the 23:\h February, 1817; and again at the 
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en- 
suing session of Congress, s» determined was he 
on his purpose. Omitting the preamble, which is 
merely formal, the amendment proposed is in the 
following words: 

“Congress shall, concurrently with the States, have power 
to provide for training the miliua, according to the discipline 
prescribed for that purpose, and, whilst engaged in that service, 
they shall be subject to the rules and regulations prescribed 
forthe government ofthe mili ia when tn the toilitary service 
of the United States; and, also, to provide for teaching, in the 
primary schools and other seminaries ef learning in the several 
States, the system of discipline prescribed tur the militia,” 

Sir, what an immense accumalation of power 
to the General Goverument was here sought w be 
effected! Nothing less than the power now be- 
longing to the States, which, added to that already 
possessed by Congress, under the Constitution as 
itis, would have eventuated in nothing short of 
consolidation. The committee have given their 
construction of it in their report; I yet believe it to 
be sound, and, as neither ils accuracy nor justice 
has been questioned by the friends of General 
Harrison, so far as I have heard, I will here adopt 
itas my own. The committee remark: 


“Tt will be borne in mind, that the existing provision of the 
Coustitution expressly reserves ‘to the States, respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, and authority of training the mili- 
tia, accerding to the discipline prescribed by Congress.’ ‘The 
object of the proposed amendment of the Constiuuon, which 
will be found appended to this report, was -to give Congress, 
‘concurrently with the States,’ the ‘power to provide jor train 
ing the militia,’ and furtherdeclaring, tbat ‘whilst engaged in 
that service [thatis, being trained] they shall be subject to the 
rules and regulations prescribed for the government of the mi 
lida, when inthe military service of the United States,’ &e. 

“The effect of this amendment to the Constitution, if tt had 
been adopted, would have been to concede to the authorities of 
the General’Government, whenever it might be deemed expe 
dient to exercise it, the most ample power to train and diaci 
pline the militia, in such manner, and for such length of time, 
as Congress might have directed or authorized, limited only by 
their discretion. Conferring on Congress, in general terma, 
power coecurrently with the States—and, of course, to the same 
extent—<discreuonary authority might have been given to the 
President, or any other functionary of the General Government, 
to have trained the militia, in any number, at any place, at any 
season, and for any poruionof the year. Further, it would have 
subjected them, expressly, while being trained or disciplined, to 
the same ‘rules and regulations prescribed for he government 
of the militia, when in the military service of the United Siates;’ 
in other words, it would have subjected them, in time of peace, 
and when assembled for the mere purpose of being trained or 
disciplined to ‘the rules and articles of war.’”’ 

Let it be remembered, sir, that when this amend- 
ment was offered, the rules and articles of war per- 
mitted severe and ignominious corporal punish- 
ments to be inflicted on regular soldiers for many 
offences considered trivial by those in private life. 
What a stretch of power, to inflict such punish- 
ments on militia, for slight insubordination, or 
trifing derelictions of duty, whilst being trained in 
time of peace! 

But, Mr. President, (said Mr.C.) I must pause 
in my reply to the Senator from South Carolina, 
tll | make some answer toa portion of the re- 
marks which fell from the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who, I regret, is not now in his seat. The 
other day, amongst other remarks I had the ho- 
nor to submit, on this same subject, without any 
intention to provoke a debate on the political prin- 
ciples of General Harrison, in reply to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, I expressed my surprise 
that he, professing the principles of a State Rights 
politician, could enter so warmly into the support 
of a “black cockade Federalist... The remark 
was casual and incidental, and it was not then 
my purpose to dwell upon the subject any further. 
The Senator from Kentucky, however, seems to 
have determined not to suffer the remark to pass 
by unnoticed—for he has obviously, with some 
preparation, entered into a formal defence of Ge- 
neral Harrison’s political character, ‘and has 
brought forward evidence to exculpate him from 
the charge. I am not accustomed to make impu- 
tations against any man, unless upon grounds at 
least satisfactory to myself; and, whenever I am 
charged with so doing, I feel bound to sustain the 
accusation, or to make the amende henorable. Iam 
not disposed to depart from that rule on this occa- 
sion; and, as I confidently believe the charge to 
be well founded, I shall endeavor to sustain it. 

In allusion to my remark, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cairrenpen] deprecated the terms 
employed, which were no other than those I have 
mentioned, as approbrious epithets. However 
they may be politically, they certainly are not per- 
sonally approbrious, and were not so intended 
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when used by me. But, sir, 
so far from being regarded as odious, Of 
the name of Federalist was courted by ma.Y Of the 
distinguished men of this country as highly hono- 
rable. As a political party name, it bad its ortg'2 
with the Constitation itself. This country then, 
as it always has been, was divided into two great 
parties. One of those parties was in favor of so 
framing the Constitution, as to centralize all pos- 
sible power in the Federal, or General Govern- 
ment; they objected to the Constitution because # 
did not give sufficient power, and therefore took 
the name of Federal party. The other party was 
opposed to building up too strong a Government 
here, and, on that ground, many of the distin- 
guished sages and patriots cf the Revolotion depre- 
caied the adoption of the Constiiution—they be- 
lieved it delegated too inuch power—they were in 
favor of retaining more power with the States— 
and were then called the Republican or Democratic 
party. Notwithstanding the opposition of many 
of the latter party, however, the Consitution was 
adopted. Yet the contest between these parties 
did not end here. No sooner was the Govern- 
ment organized, than the Federalists, those who 
had been in favor of giving great powers to this 
Government by express delegation, began a struggle 
to exiend its powers by construction. Phe Re- 
publicans insisted that the Government should be 
restricted to the powers expressly delegated, and thore 
absolutely necessary and proper tor carry Ing them 
into execution. The Federalists maintainea, "Ost 
absurdly, as the other party has always believed, th! 
the words “promote the general welfare,” in the pre- 
amble to the Constitation, constituted a substantive 
and distinct grant of power, when it was merely 
amongst the inducements to the actual delegations 
of power, which followed in the body of the instra- 
ment. ‘This was the plain line of demarkation be- 
tween the two great political parties, at the founda- 
tion of the Government; and, sir, it has continued 
down to the present day. The first United States 
Bank, and other kindred measures, during the 
Administration of General Washington, were 
those of the Federal party, headed by Hamilton, 
ard designed to enlarge and increas the power of 
this Government. The alien and sedition laws, 
for whose constitutionality no one is now bole 
enough to contend, and the large standing army of 
the elder Adams, with the badge called the “black 
cockade,” were the distinguishing characteristics 
of his administration; and tocaila mana ‘black 
cockade Federalist,” is simply to designate him asa 
friend and supporter of that Administration. ‘This, 
sir, is what I intended, whenI applied the name to 
General Harrison—no more. 

Now, sir, the question arises, did the facts justi- 
fy me in so characterizing him? I do not hesitate 
to maintain, they did; and I go further, and will 
show by proofs, most conclusive and satisfactory, 
that the whole history of his subsequent political 
life has but gone to confirm and stamp that cha- 
racter upon him. Upon what evidence do I rely 
to convict him of black cockade Federalism? It is 
this: In the first place, the evidence of the late 
John Randolph ot Virginia, who charged him to 
his teeth, upon this very floor of the Senate, with 
having been ‘an open, zealous, frank supporter of 
the sedition law, and biack cockade Administra- 
tion.’ And did General Harrison deny the charge? 
Did he, as an innocent man, feeling the imputation 
to be opprobrious and unwarrantable, repel \t, and 
roundly contradict Mr. Randolph, and defy him to 
the proof? No, sir; no. Listen to his qualified, 
evasive, and disingenuous answer: 

“Mr. Harrison said that he could not refrain from making his 
acknowledgments to the gentleman from Virginia for the no- 
tice he had been pleased to take of him. He has been pleased 
to say that, in the adminiswation of Mr. Adams, | was a Fede 
ralist, and he comes to that conclusion from the course pursued 
by me in the session of 1799-1900. At that session, the gentle 
man and myself met for the first time—he in the station of Re- 

wresentative from Virginia, and Im the more humble one of 
Daeents from the Northwestern Territory. Having no vote, 
I did not think it proper to take part in the discussion of any 
of the great political questions which divided the two parties. 
My busicess was to procure the passage oi the bills which I 
had introduced for the benefit of the people I represented. The 
gentleman had no means of knowing my political principles, 
unless he obtained them in private conversation. Asi twas 
upon terms of intimacy with the gentleman, it is very pro- 
bable that he might have heard me express sentiments favo- 
rable te the then Administration. I certainly felt them—eo 
far, ut least, as to the course pursued by ut in relation to the 
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Government of France. Nor (said Mr. H.) was J unsup- 
ported in that opinion by those who had a right to control my 
actions, if notmy opinions. Inno part of the country were 
those measures tnore decidedly approbated than by my imme 
diate constituente—the Legislature of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory; as ‘the address of that body tothe Presideat during that 
session wWillshow. For Mr. Adams (said Mr. Il ) lentertained 
at that time, and have ever since entertained, the greatest 
respect. 1 believed him to be ati honest man and a pure pa- 
triot, and his conduct during that session proved him to be 
such. This opinion I know (said Mr. H.) was entertained b 


those two able and upright statesmen, John Marshall and 
James A. Bayard.”’ 


In this extract from General Harrison’s reply 
to Mr. Randolph, he says: “Having no vote, I 
did not think it proper to take part in ‘he discussion 
of any of the great political questions which di- 
vided the twe parties.” Was not the standing ar- 
my of John Adams, and its reduction, one of “the 
great political questions which divided the two par- 
nes?” Whocan denyit? I would hazard little in 
saying, there is not a man now living in the United 
States, who was then an intellig-nt boy of ten years 
old, who dves not know that the large stawding ar- 
my of the elder Adams was one of the prominent 
measures of his Administration. It was cause of 
great alarm to the whole Republican party—nay, 
sir, to all the friends of constitutional liberty—that 
with the then limited resources of the country, its 
Government in the hands of those who had endea- 
vored, in the very formation of the Constitution, 
to aggregate and centralize in it all power, and in 
& time of peace, that a law should have been pass- 
ed, in little more than a year after the commence- 
mento. that Administration, “to augment the ar- 
my of the United States” to the amount of “twelve 
“ditional regiments of infantry, and six troops of 
light dragoons, and to appoint two Major Generals, 
an Tospector General, three Brigadier Generals, 
and an Adjutant General.” Why, sir, I have net 
had time to turn to the act and ascertain the pre- 
cise number of men toa regiment, but if the same 
number was then required, as now, to constitute 
one, each regiment contained more than seven 
hondred men, and twelve regiments of infantry, 
and six troops of light dragoons, would have 
amounted to an addition of nine thousand men; 
and probably augmenting the whole army to 
twelve thousand. We musthave quadrnpled our 
resources since that period, and our need of regular 
troops has perhaps increased in proportion. We 
have been, since the commencement of this Admi- 
nistration, as much in danger of a war with Great 
Britain, as we then were ia danger of a war with 
France. Suppose Mr. Van Buren had called for 
@ proportionate augmentation of the standing ar- 
my, it would have increased it to fifty thousand 
mea! What Republican, what patriot, would not 
save had cause of alarm?) Why, sir, even the Op- 
position, the Federal party of the present day, as 
they are out of power, would have sounde: the 
tocsin of alarm throughout the mountains and val- 
ieys of this wide spread Confederacy, and would 
have called on the people to come to the rescue. 
Whether they would, or not, sure I am, that every 
Democrat would have denoanced the President as 
a deserter from his professed principles, and have 
abandoned his support forever. 

Then, sir, it is fair to set down the proposition 
pending in'January, 1800,to repeal the law creating 
ihe standing army of the elder Adams, as one of 
“the great political questions which divid-d the two 
parties’’—the declaration of General Harrison to 
the contrary netwithstanding; and against that 
proposition he voluntarily made aspeech in the 
House of Representatives of the United States, on 
the 9th of January, 1800. 


In the same speech, made in the Senate in reply 
to Mr. Randolph’s charge that he was ‘‘an open, 
reaious, and frank supporter of the sedition law, 
and black cockade Administration,” General Har- 
rison also made this remark: “The gentleman [Mr. 
Rando!ph} had no means of knowing my political 
priacipies, unless he obtained them in private con- 
versation.”» Yet he made the speech in support of 
the standing army, as already mentioned, and un- 
necessarily, I may add, except to show his “zeal” 
in support of “the sedition law and black cockade 
Administration”—as, being authorized to give no 
vote, he, of course, had none to explain. But, af- 
ter these disingenuous attempts at evasion, he 
makes a contingent confession, by saying: “As I 


was upon terms of intimacy with the gentleman, 
(Mr. Randolph,| it is very probable that he might 
have heard me express sentimen's favorable to the 
then Administration.” And he concludes his reply 
on this point, by the avowal of his belief in the 
pure patriotism of Mr. Adams, and bringing to his 
support the concarrence of “those two able and 
upright statesmen, John Marshall and James A. 
Bayard”—two gentlemen distinguished for ultra 
Federalism throvghout their lives! Is it nota lil- 
tle singular that general Harrison never brings for- 
ward a Republican witness to prove his own Re- 
publicanism? We have had exhibited, in the 
course of this debate, the certficate of Judge Bar- 
net, of Cincinnati, who avows himself to have 
been heretolore a Federalist, (nor does he pretend 
to have changed,] to prove General Harrison to have 
been a Jeffersonian Republican! I shall remark 
on this testimony hereafter. Let the old General 
now speak for himself. Here is the resolution for 
the repeal of the laws which had augmented the 
army to the traly alarming extent already no- 
ticed: 

“ Resolved, That so much of the act passed the 16th of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, entided ‘An act 
toaugment the army of the United States, and for other pur 
poses,’ as authorizes the President of the United States to raise 
twelve additiona! regiments of infantry and six troops of light 
dragoons, and to appoint two major generals, an inspector ge- 
neral, three brigadier generals, and ao adjutant general; and 
so much of the act passed the third of Maich, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, entitled ‘An act for the better 
organizing of the troops of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,’ as authorizes the appointment of a commander of the 
army, and a quartermaster general, ought to be repealed. 

“Ordered, That the said motion be committed to a committee 
of the whole House.’ 

On the 9th January, 1800, Mr. Harrison, (the present General 
William Henry Harrison, the nominee of the Harrisburg Con- 
vention for the Presidency,) made a speech against the above 
resolution. 

This speech isto be found in Duane’s Aurera of the 5th Febru- 
ary, 1800, and is therein thus reported: 

“Mr. Harrison said: The resolution has been so ably spoken 
to, ‘that it could not be expected to receive any new hight from 
what he should add; but when it was recollected that he had 
no other way of expressing his opinion on any subject that came 
before the House, than by taking part in the debate—not hav- 
ing a vote in the House—he trusted he need make no apology 
for rising ov the present subject, which to him appeared an im- 
portant one.” ; 

“He was fully of opinion that the disbanding so Jarge a por- 
tion of the military force would be attended with disastious 
consequences. In giving this opinion, he was sure he spoke 
that of nine-tenths of his constituents, and that they would with 
much more readivess bear their proportion of the expense 
which would be necessary to maintain these forces than that 
they should be disbanded. 

“The employment of his past life, Mr. Harrison said, had 
led him te believe that too much rehance was placed on the 
militia. Were valor or alertness the only requisites in the for- 
mation of a good soldier, he should willingly give the militia 
that character. Buttheseare only partial qualiues compared 
with those whomthey may be calledto meet. What would 
their valor doif attacked by the military tactics of a Bonaparte 
ora Massena? Nothing short of discipline will do for our forces 
And are our militia well disciplined! No, sir, they are not. 

“Mr. Harrison said he had experienced the inconventenees of 
a militia army. In 1794, he went out with anumber of the mi 
litia of his part of the country against the Indians. When 
brought into action they behaved very well; they did not want 
courage, butafter a very short service (hey wan'ed to go home 
they were anxious tosee their families, and therefore number: 
desertedand lefi the army in astate which was almost the cause 
of its destruction. 

“He had experienced seven years’ service with the militia. 
but was sorry to say, sueh was their conduct that he never coulc 
think of trusting the country enurely to their protection, They 
might do well with regular troops, and nodoubt would. Under 
these impressions, and from this experience, he knew he spoke 
the will of agreat proportion of his constituents—he sincerely 
hoped the resolution would not pass.” ' 

This was Gen. Harrison's speech in favor of the 
enormous standing army of the e!der Adams, which, 
perhaps, created as much exc.tement and alarm as 
any other measure of his odious and execrable ad- 
ministration. He said ‘the had experienced the iu- 
convenience of a militia army—afiera very short 
service they wanted to go home, they were anxious 
to see their families, and, therefore, numbers de- 
serted, and lefi the army in a state which was al- 
most the cause of iis destruction.” “He had 
experienced seven years’ service with the militia, 
but was sorry to say, such was their conduct, that 
he could never think of trusting the country entirely 
to their protection.” Very complimentary to our 
citizen soldiery, indeed' To say nothing of many 
similar victories, who fought the victorious battles 
against the Creek Indians, in the war of 1812? 
The milita. Who won the ever-memorable victo- 
ries of the 23d of December, 1814, and the 8th of 
January, 1815, below New Orleans? Mainly, the 
militia. Yes, sir, and whenever they have good 
and brave officers to command them—a Washing- 


ton, a Jackson, and many others who might be 


named—they will achieve like deeds of valor and 
glory, and crown themselves with never fading 
laurels. 

One other view, Mr. President, of this celebrated 
speech, which has fertunately risen up to bear wit. 
ness in the cause of truth and jastice, and I shal! 
pass on to other matters. Ail the Republican 
*inembers of the House—I have heard of but one 
exception—voted agaiust Gen. Harrison’s senti- 
ments and speech: al the Federalists, I believe, 
(certainly the most distinguished,) voted as he 
spoke, against reducing Adams’s standing army. 
He made his specch on the 9th of January, 1800, 
On the 12th of May, 1800, (just four calendar 
months and three days thereafter) he was nomina- 
ted by President Adams, the elver, to be Goveraor 
of Indiana, and on the next day hisnem'naiioa wag 
confirmed by the Senate. Striking coineidence! 
[ coneur with others in the opinion, that, “from these 
facts, there can be no doubt that Gea. Harrison 
was completely identified with the old Federal party, 
as it existed under the administration of John 
Adams.” President Adams, |\Ke all others holding 
the power of appointment, preferred his friends \ 
hisenemies. It is mght that it should be so. | 
have no hesitancy in avowing that, character and 
qualifications being equal, or nearly so, I should 
always appoint my political friends, rather than my 
enemies. Well!, sir, how does the honorable Sena. 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. CairrenDEN] at'empt to 
exculpate bis friend Gen. Harrison trom his dilem- 
ma? Why, he says every body knows that Mr, 
Randolph was aneccentricman! Truly he was— 
but he was a man of extraordinary memory, as 
well as genius—he spoke of facts—nobody ever 
questioned his veracity, or honor, or honesty. Be- 
sides, even Gen. Harrison made no unqualified de- 
nial—but he testifies against himself, and in support 
of Mr. Kandolph’s charge, in his speech last no- 
ticed—out of his own mouth is he condemned. 

But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirren- 
DEN] brings forward the letter,or certificaie of Judge 
Buruet, before al'uded to, as evidence of General 
Harrison’s political orthodoxy. And what does 
he say? Hear him speak, in his letter to Mr. 
Southgate of Kentucky, which follows: 

“CIncInNATI, Feb. 27, 1840. 

“My Dear Sir: IT remark, inreply to your jeter of this morn 
ing, that, during the contest between Mr. Jefferson and the el 
der Adams, Genera! Harrison and myself were residing in the 
Nortnwestern Territory, and of course had not the privilege of 
voting. At that time I was in habits of greatintimacy with Gen 
Harrison, although I was a Federalist, (honestly so,) and hea 
Republican of the Jeffersonschool. I supp reed Adams warm 
ly, and he, with equal warmth, supported Mr. Jefferson. Dur 
ing the controversy, from 1796 inclusive, Lconversed and ar 
gued with kim times without number—-he sustaining Mr. Jet 
ferson, andI Mr. Adams. You may assure your friend that 
there was not a more consistent,decided supporter of Mr. Jeffer 
sou in the Northwestern Territory than Gen. Harrison. For the 
truth of this declaration I most willingly pledge my reputation 

“I state to you what I saw, and heard, and know. When the 
Alienand Sedition law passed, the General was not a member 
of Congress. He neither voted, nor had an opportuuiy of vot 
ing on that law ; 

“Your friend, 


“J, BURNET. 
“Fion, Wa. Sovrucarte.” 


Upon this letier, Mr. President, I remark, in the 
first place, Judge Burnet avows that he “was a 
Federalist, (henssily so.”) No doubt; and as he 
does not sav he has ever changed, he is doubtless 
still one. The next thing Ihave to remark is on 
the singularity of the circumstance, that so intelli- 
genta friend of Gen. Harrison as Mr. Southgate 
is known to be, sheuld omit and pass by all the 
old Republicans of °98 and 99—many of whom 
are ceriainly now living in the Western country— 
and call on a man, always known as a Federalist, 
to prove the old General’s Democracy! Why, sir, 
this seems to me to be “passing strange!” If you 
wished to prove a man a Christian, would you not 
think it better to call on some member of the 
church, to which he professed to beiong, than upon 
any out door sinner, who, perhaps, might not 
kncw what constituted a Christian? Another re- 
mark I would make, is on the ex raordinary fact, 
that while, according to Judge Burnet, he “with 
warmth supported Mr. Jefferson,” in argument 
with him, (privately, | suppose,) be supported John 
Adams the elder in his public speeches in Con- 
gress, as we have just seen! Judge Burnet says, 
‘““when the alien and sedition law passed,the General 
(Harrison) was not a member of Congress. He 
neither voted, nor had an opportunity of voting, 
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on that law.” But he does not think proper to in- 
form us how he would have voted it he had had 
that oppurtunity. Again, sir, those two gentlemen 
were ‘hen Opposed in politics—they now harmon- 
ize -Jadge Burnet was one of the Vice Pres'dents 
(Federalist as he acknowledges himseif) of the 
Harrisburg Convention, which unanimously no- 
mnated Gen. Harrison for President. Who has 
changed? Do Federalists, as a body, usually no- 
minate or Support Republicans for office? 


Mr. President, we have somewhat seen what 
Federalism was in the beginn'ng, and during the 
reign of the elder Adams: has it changed? No, 
sir; whatever may have been the mutations of 
name they have found it expedient to adopt, the 
pinciples of the party have remained unaltered. 
True, sir, they have resorted to many devices to 
set rid ot the edium which has ever followed them, 
orrather followed their doctrines, when brought 
into practical operation; but it will not do, so 
long as the people remember the great landmaiks 
| have already mentioned. Atiter the hard fought 
pattles ef "98 and 99, which resulted in the tri- 
umphant election of Mr. Jefferson in 1300, they 
soon found it in vain to atiemptto get into power 
under their origiual cognomen. Hence, they tried 
the experiment of mitigating, if they could not en- 
tively remove the odium brought upon them by 
their reckless disregard of the restraints of the Con- 
stitution. They first coupied our name with their 
own—calling themseves Federal Republicans! 
They fought hard, under this name, against all the 
principles and policy of Mr. Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration; but they did not regain their lost power. 
In despite of their opposition, Mr. Madison suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency; and, under the same 
name, they continued the struggle throuzhout his 
Administration. It was the Federal Republican 
party (as they then called themselves) that opposed 
the late war; it was the same party that denounced 
it as an unwholy war; it was the same party that 
resisted all appropriations to subsist, clothe, and 
pay our troops; the same party that withheld, as 
far as was in their power, all the means ne- 
cessary to its successtul prosecution; the same 
party that held out blue light signals to the 
enemy when apon our coasts, and furnish- 
ed them with supplies; the same party that 
declared it “unbecoming a moral and religious peo- 
pe 'o rejoice at our victories; and the same party 
that held the Hartiurd Convention, and threatened 
to dissolve the Union, or drive Mr. Madison and 
Congress into the Potomac. Now a!l this was done 
to regain their lost power. For that object they 
took advantage of the embarra*sments growing out 
of the war. 

But, Mr. President, thank Heaven! although 
they embarrassed us greaily, and aided, encouraged, 
and comforied the enemy considerably, they did 
not succeed. Although our affairs for some time 
wore a gloomy aspect, our gallant navy won bril- 
liant victories, wherever an enemy could be met on 
the lakes or the ocean; and we became more and 
more snecessful on land, until the war was termi- 
nated in a blaze of glory, on the plains below New 
Orleans. This happy and brilliant sequel to our 
trying conflict with Great Britain, threw her friends 
in this country all aback. They at once found that 
their old name, even with the honored and popular 
adjunct of ** Republican,” would no longer shield 
them from the execrations, or condemnation of 
their countrymen. They had now tried its efficacy 
through the two long administrations of Mr. Jefier- 
son and Mr. Madison; and with deep disappoint- 
ment and mortification, they found it had not only 
failed to produce the desired effect of rendering 
them popular, and giving them power, but that they 
had rendered it equally as odious as their old one. 
They then dropped the name, Federal, altogether; and 
substituted Nationa! in its siead; calling themselves 
National Republicans, still thinking thatour name, 
instead of the principles it indicated, would enable 
them to pievail. Tois was their third name; and, 
under it, they carried on their operations through 
the administrations of Mr. Monroe and the younger 
Adams. Under its auspices, they succeeded in in- 
Stituling a new class of Federal measures, called 
the American system, embracing mainly high pro- 
tective tariffs and prodigal expenditures for inter- 
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nal improvements by the General Government. 
Thus they went on through the two last named ad- 
ministrations, enriching One portion of the Union 
at the expense of the other, untii the Union it- 
self was in imminent danger. They continued 
tu wear this name ull the tanff was modified, their 
system of internal improvements arrested, and the 
techarter of the Bank of the United States de- 
feated by the veto messages of General Jacksoul 
They had lost the Presidential election of 1832 
by an overwhelming majority of the votes given 
in the electoral colleges; aad they found their pria- 
ciples were no better concealed by their third 
name ot National Republicans, than they had been 
by their first and second names. Under such ad- 
verse circumstances, it was indispensable that an- 
other change should be made, or the prize of 
power abandoned; and the inventive genius of 
the party was set to work to find some new 
cognomen that would be less odious to 
the people than the last. In this trying coajunc- 
ture, npon the suggestion of one of their new con- 
verts, under the convincing argumentation of the 
United Siates Bank, with great promptitade and 
unanisnity, they adopted the time honored name of 
Whig—a name consecrated by the blood of the 
martyred heroes and patriots of the Revelation! 
Lamentable, indeed, that such a name should ever 
have! een prostituted to party purposes! Well, 
sir, what has been the result of this change? Al- 


though it rallied every division and fragment of 


the old Federal, Federal Republican, and National 
Republican parties, including Antimasons and 
Abolitionists, its broad mantle was not sufficient 
to conceal, {rom the scrutinizing intelligence of the 
people, the unchanged defurmity of their prinei- 
ples; and, under it, notwithstanding all their ma- 
nagement and devices, four years ago, with their 
motto of “divide and conquer,” they were glo- 
riousiy defeated. They have already found, in 
some parts of the Union, that this name will sus- 
tain them no longer. Indeed, last year, a portion 
of the party assumed the name ef “Whig Conser- 
vatives;” and now, is some parts of the country, 
they are calling themselves ‘‘Democratic Whigs,” 
and in others they have gone so far as to call them- 
selves “Democratic Republicans.” But all these 
transmutations will not long deceive the enlighten- 
ed freemen of this country; if they would obtain 
aud keep their confidence, they must practise our 
principles, as well as take our name. I trust, sir, 
the Senate will pardon me for the time I have con- 
sumed in this cursory review of the course of par- 
ties; they are reminiscences, I think, worth pre- 
serving. 

Lei us now enquire, for a moment, in the ranks 
of which party General Harrisen has been doing 
battle since the people put an end to the ‘sedition 
law and black cockade Administration.” What 
has been his course upon the tariff—a subject of 
vital and most exciting interest to all the inhabit- 
ants of the South, more especially? He not only 
uniformly voted for it in Congress, but, in alla- 
sion to aremaik made by Mr. Garnett of Virginia, 
that the effect of the political quackery of the ta- 
riff “had been to cover the streets of Norfolk with 
grass,” General Harrison, after insisting on its be- 
nefits, remarked: 

“It may be asked whether, under any circumstances, I 
would be willingto abandon the tariff. I answer, without any 
hesitation, in the affirmative. Whenever the streets of Nor- 
folk and Charleston shall be covered with grass, and our South- 
ern friends find no market tor their produce, and this state of 
things can be distinctly traced to the tariff, 1 will then instantly 
give my voice for its modification or entire repeat; even if I 
should still think that its continuance would be beneficial toa 
majority of the American people ” 

Here we have him tauutingly and sarcastically 
telling us, in reply to the complaints of a distia- 
guished Southron, that he will consent to its modifi- 
cation or repeal, “whenever the streets of Norfolk 
and Charleston shall be covered with grass” and 
the Southern people can “‘find no market for their 
produce, and this state of things can be distinctly 
traced to the tariff.” Generous sympathy! He 
would modify or repeal the law after we had become 
utterly ruined' Nor, sir, was his support of the 
tariff confined to his votes and speecbes in Congress. 
In the Senate of the Ohio Legislature, on the 9th of 
December, 1819, he made himself the leader in fa- 
vor of a tariff to protect and encourage domestic 
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manuiactares and iaternal improvements. Hete is 


his motion from the Journal of that body : 

“Mr, Harrizon moved the adoption of two resoluuons, in- 

ucting our members in Congress to procure the passage of 
laws medifying the tard en imported articles, and for the en 
couragement of domestic manufactures and internal improve- 
meuts; which were read, and ordered to lie on the table,” 

On the L4th December, 1819, the Journal gives 
the following account of the further proceeding on 
those resoluuons: 

December 14, 1819. “The Senate then took up the report of 
the Committee of the Whole upon the resolutions repealing the 
tariffon imported articles, and relative to internal improvements 
and domesttc manufactures; which report was amended and 


agreed to; and on mouon to agree to the following resolution, to 
wil 

“Resolved by th Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That, in their opinion, the present pecuniary embarrasements 
of the country are, In a great degree, caused by want of encou 
ragement and protection to domestic manulactures, and that 
good policy requires that such modifications of the tariff, oa 
imported arucles, be Immediately made, as will stop that inun 
dation of foreign merchandise which has destroyed or suspended 
the operations of the greater part of the manufacturing esta 
blishments of the United States; which motion to agree te said 
resolution Was unanimously decided in the affirmatve 

“The yeas and nays having been required, those members 
who were present, aol voted iu the affirmative, were 

“Messrs. Baldwin, Brown, Campbell, Fithian, Foos, Furnas, 
HARRISON, Hooker, Irwin, Jennings, Lucas, Madeara, 
McLaughlin, M’Lean, Neweom, Pollock, Robb, Ruggles, Rus 
sel, Shelby, Simpson, Spencer, Swearingen, Sullivan, Thomp 
son, and Trimble, speaker 

Here we have General Harrison absurdly as- 

cribing the “pecuniary embarrassments of the 
country” to the “want of encouragement and pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures’—-when every 
bedy knows that the inordinate expansions of the 
banks before, and their inability to meet their en- 
gagements, and the general disorder and deprecia- 
tion of the paper currency of the tmes—notwith- 
standing the great regu'ator, the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, was in full operation—was the real 
cause of that embarrassment and distress. But 
that was his pretext; though the tariff of 1816, 
which had been acquiesced in by the South, to ex- 
tricate the country f:om the national debt, created 
by the war with Great Britain, was in force: that 
tariff did not satisty hom. He was not only foren- 
couraging and protecung domestic manufactures, 
but thought “that good policy required that such 
modifications of the tariff on imported articles, be 
immediately made, as will stop that inundation of 
foreien merchandise,” &c. In ether words, he was 
so ultra in his tarnff principles that he would carry 
it up to absolute prohibition! As a eitizen of the 
Sonth, and more especially of South Carolina, can 
the Senator [Mr. Preston] give his sanction to 
such doctrine as this, and support its author and 
advocate for the Chief Manistracy of the nation, 
with all its immense power, patronage, and influ- 
nence—against which he was woni to declaim so 
eloquently? 

But let us now examine his resolution in favor 
of internal improvements, and of bounties to mana- 
factnrers. Here it is, with his vote: 

* On motion, 

* To azreeto the resolution rela 
and dom to wit 

* Resolved, Thatin the present state of pecuniary embar- 
rassment amonest the peowle, itis UNWISE AND IMPOLI 
TIC FOR THE GOVERNMENT TO PAY OFF THE PUB 
LIC DEBT More RAPIDLY THAN THE OBLIGATIONS If MAY 
HAVE COME UNDER TO ITS CREDITORS MAY REQUIRE: AND THAT 
A’ Y SURPLUS IN THE TREASURY WOULD DE MORB USEFULLY BM- 
PLOYED IN THE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT OF THE COUNTRY, BY 
ROADS AND CANALS, AND IN THE ITKRAGEMENT 
OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES: Whict acrce was de 
cided inthe atfirmative— yeas 24, nays 2 

* andthe yeas and nays being required, 

“Those who neted in the affirmative were 

“ Messrs Baldwin, Brown, Camptell, Futhien, Foos, Furnas 
FWARKISON, Hooker, Irwin, Jeoning Lucas, Madeara, 
M’Laughlin, M’Lean, Newcom, Pollock, Robb, Ruegi«s. Simp, 
son, Spencer, Swearingen, Su'livan, Thompson, and Speaker- 
«Trimbie.) 

“ Those who voted in then 

“ Mesars. Russel and Shelby 


So General Harrison thought it “unwise and im- 
politic for the Government to pay off the national 
debt more rapidly than the obligations it may have 
come under to its creditors may require.” This 
sentiment is perfectly in keeping with the whole 
tenor of his political life. One of the leading tenets 
in the creed of the Federal party always has been, 
that ‘“‘a national deb! was a national ble«sing.” 
Insiead of paying of the national debt, and giving 
to our country the proud pre-eminence she new oc. 
cupies as one, of only some two or three Govern- 
ments in the whole world, without a public debt 
he would have continued it until now, or ad infini- 
tum; for nocapitalist, holding the public securities of 
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the United States at the rate of the accruing inte- 
rest, would have ever required payment of the prin- 
cipal. It would have amounted to a perpetuity of 
our national debi, upon which we should have been 


for ever paying a heavy annual interest. And how 
did he propose applying our revenue? Why, in- 


stead of extricating ourselves from all pecuniary 
obligatiens,he thought “that any surplus in the Trea- 
sury would be more usefully employed in the inter- 
nal improvement of thecountry, by roads and canals, 
aod in the support and encouragement of domestic 
manufactures.” Did the wildest schemer, or the 
most visionary and enthusiastic projector, ever go 
furiher for internal improvements by the General 
Government, or for a system, not only of encou- 
ragement and protection, but of bounties to these 
engaged in domestic manufactures? But one 
answer can be given to this question: an intelli- 
geot community cannot misunderstand it. To 
close this scene of unholy contrivance to take 
money out of the pockets of one class of our cili- 
zens and put it in those of another—to rob one sec- 
tion of the Union to enrich another—the same jour 
na! shows this further proceeding : 


“The Senate then came to the following resolution, on motion 
of Mr. Harrison: 

“ Resolved, That out Senators in Congress be instructed and 
our Representatives requested to use their exertions to procure 
the passage of jaws, embracing the principles recommended in 
the foregoing resolutiens 

“Ordered, That said resolution be sent to the House of Re- 
presentatives, with a message, requesting their concurrence 
therein.” 


Having thas instructed the Senators, and re- 
quested the Rep esentatives in Congress, {from 
Ohio, “to use their exertions to procare the passage 
of laws, embracing the principles recommended in 
the foregoing resolutions—in other words, to put 
in requisition the whole power of this Govern- 
ment, to tax the planting, farming, mechanic, and 
commercial classes, tor the benefit of manufac- 
turers—one would have supposed that Genera! 
Harrison, or any other person, would have been 
content; but not so, sir. Immediately after the 
proceedings just noticed, the same journal shows 
what follows: 


“On motion of Mr. Ifarrison, 

“The Senate agreed to the following resolution, the same 
having been reported from the committee of the whole with- 
out amendment 

* Resolved, That provisions should be made, by law, for the 
encouragement of domestic manufactures, as far as 1 is in the 
power ol the State to encourage them, and thata committee o1 
three be appointed to prepare and reporta bill, exempting from 
taxation the houses employed as manufactories of such fabrics 
as are usually imported from foreign counties, and exempting 
also the workmen employed in such establishments from mih- 
tary service, and laboring on the public highways, and a com 
mittee was thereupon appointed, of Messrs. Harrison, Russel, 
and Shelby.” 


Now, sir, if this does not cap the climax of mon- 
strosity in tariff protection, encouragement, and 
bounties, | cannot understand the force of plain 
language. Notcontent with exciting to action for 
the benefit of manufacturers, all the powers of the 
General Government, he now deciares that the 
States should also encourage them. How? By 
“exempting from taxation the houses employed as 
manufactories of such fabrics as are usually im- 
ported from foreign countries, and exempting, also, 
ihe workmen employed in such establishments 
from military service, and laboring on the public 
highways!” 

Why really, sir, General Harrison has fine no- 
tions of that equality of mghts and privileges gua- 
rantied by the Constitution. He would not «nly 
encourage domestic manufacturers by bounties and 
prohibitions, but would free their property from 
the taxation to which all other capital is subjecied, 
and, morcover, relieve the workmen employed by 
them from all the customary duties and burdens 
common to all other citizens. Can it be denied 
that here was a barefaced a'tempt to constitute both 
manufacturers and their “operatives” (as they call 
them) a privileged class? I leave the answer to 
every intelligent man. And I now repeat the 
question to the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Preston,] whether he can give his sanction to these 
principles of General Harrison, or support their 
author for a situation, above ail others, best calcu- 
lated to enable him to bring them into practical 
operation? What would the people of South Ca- 
rolina think, if any particular class amongst them 
were exempted by the Legislature from taxation, 














Militia Report—Mr. Clay of Ala. 


the duty of defending the country, and making 

roads? 

But, sir, the gentleman may svppose that the 
evidence furnished by his resolutions in the Ohio 
Legislature, that General Harrison was in favor 
of a system of internal improvements by the Ge- 
neral Government, is not sufficient. Lest he, or 
any other person, may have a doubt upon this sub- 
ject, I invite your attention to his votes in Con- 
gress, embracing every possible aspect of the ques- 
tion. In 1818, when he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, the following resolu- 
tions, declaratory of the power of Congress to 
carry on such a system, for every purpose ever 
Sugggesied, or contemplated by any enthusiast, 
were introduced; and he solewnly recorded his vote 
in favor of each proposition: 

“Ist resolution. That Congress has power, under the Con- 
Uitution, to apprepriate money for the construciion of post 
sroads, military and other roads, and for the improvement of 
water courses.’’ _ this resolution, the vote stood—ayes 
9), noes 75; General Harrison voting in the affirmative. | 

‘2d resolution. That Congress has power, under the Con- 
stitution, to construct post roads and military roads, provided 
that private property be not taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” (Upon this resolution the vote stood—ayes 
82, noes 84; General Harrison voting in the affirmative. ] 

“3d resolution. That Congress has power, under the Con- 
stitution, to construct roads and canals necessary for com- 
merce between the States, provided that private property be 
not taken for public purposes, without just compensation.” 
{Upon this resolution the vote etood—ayes 7], noes 95; General 
Harrison voting in the affirmative. | 

‘4th resolution. That Congress has power, under the Con- 
stitution, to constructcanals for military purposes, provided 
that no private property be taken for any such purpose, with- 
out just compensation being made therefor.”? [Upon this reso- 
lution the vole stood—ayes 81, noes 83; General Harrison still 
voung in the affirmative. | 

Sir, it is now demonstrated, that in the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, General Harrison was even disposed 
to delay the payment of the national debt, to pre- 
mote and carry on Internal Improvements by the 
General Government; and that, asa member of 
Congress, he voted “that Congress had power, un- 
der the Constitution, to appropriate money for the 
construction of post roads, military and cther 
(what other? why, all other) roads, and for the im- 
provement of water courses.” What water 
courses? all—there is no specification nor restric- 
tion. This isnot all—he voted for every possible 
modification of the power which (I presume) ever 
entered the imagination of man. And can the Se- 
nator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston} whe 
denies the constitutional power of this Govern- 
ment to made roads and canals, and to improve 
“water courses,” or even to construct harbors— 
can he, who has so often battled with me, shoulder 
to shoulder, on this floor, in opposition to such 
measures, On constitutional grounds—I repeat, car 
the Senator from South Caroline now give his 
sanction to these doctrines, so solemnly voted by 
General Harrison? Has he changed his own opi- 
nions upon this subject? I presume not. Has 
General Harrison changed his opinions? I pre- 
sume not. He cdeclines making any “further de- 
claration of his princip'es, for the public eye,” and 
we are referred to his “views” which have hereto- 
fore been given to the public, ‘fully and explicitly” 
—and we are expressly told, “that those views, 
whether connecied with constilutional or other 
questions of very general interest, have undergone 
no change.” 

What are General Harrison’s views on the sub- 
ject of an United States Bank? Hear him in his 
reply to Sherrod Williams in 1836: 

“The question, then, for me to answer, is, whether, under the 
circumstances you state, if elected tothe office of President, 
1 would sign an act to charter another bank. lanaswer, 1 would, 
if it were clearly ascertained that the public interest, in rela- 
tion tothe collection and disbursement of the revenue, wonld 


materially suff-r withoutone, and there were unequivocal ina- 
nijestations ef public opinion in its favor.” 


The plain declaration here made by him is, 
that he would sign an act to charter such a bank, 
if it was clearly ascertained that the public inte- 
rest required it, and public sentiment were in its 
favor. This declaration involves the assertion of 
the monstrous doctrine, that any thing is constita- 
tional which it is believed the public interest re- 
quires, and in favor of which there is an unequivo- 
cal manifes'ation of public opinion. It amounts to 
saying that any thing is constitutional which may 
be deemed necessary and proper; or that may,in 
the discretion of Congress and the President, be 
considered expedient. Undersuch views as these, 
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Senate. 
—— enanael 
of what imaginable use is a written constitntion? 
Does it not leave every thing to the mere wi)! and 
discretion of our public agents—untrammelied } 
constitutional restraints? It seems to me, sir, there 
can be no difference of opinion on this subjeci: 
and that no doubt can be entertained, if General 
Harrison were elected President—a large majority 
of his friends,deeming a National Bank both const). 
tutional and expedient—he would not only approve 
but recommend the charter of one. Does the Se. 
nator from South Carolina (Mr. Presron] sano. 
lion this opinion of his distinguished chiet? 

But, sir, amongst all the opinions entertained, 
or expressed by General Harrison, none can be 
more dangerous in tendency, than that which I am 
now about to bring to the notice of the Senate, | 
allude to his opinions upon slavery, and the powers 
of this Government in reference to it. [| do not 
intend, on this occasion, to discuss the question, 
whether he is an Abolitionist or not? Thatis a 
matter which, for the present, 1 leave debatable, 
as the evidence is somewhat contradictory. But 
hear a declaration of opinion, which no one ques. 
tions he made, in regard to the power of this Go. 
vernment to provide a remedy for slavery. In his 
speech, delivered at Cheviot on the 4th day of July, 
1833, he says: 


“Should I be asked if there is no way by which the Genera] 
Government can aid the cause of emancipation, I answer that 
it has long been an object near my heart to see the whole of 
its surplus revenue appropriated to that object. With the 
sanction of the States holding the slaves, there appears to me 
to be no constitutional objection to its being thus applied, em- 
bracing notonly the colonization of those that may be otherwise 
freed, but the purchase of the freedom of others.” 


He declares “ithas long been an object near his 
heart to see the whole surplus revenue appro- 
priated to that object”—the cause of emancipa- 
tion.” With the sanction of the States holding 
the slaves, he sees no constitutional objection! Can 
he, or any One else, point to the power delegated in 
the Constitution to authorize Congress to appropriate 
money to colonize negroes already free, or to “pur- 
chase the freedom of others?” I defy him to show 
any such power, or to show that it is one “‘neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution” any 
of those which are granted. Certainly, no man 
who believes the Constitution imposes any limita- 
tions—no man, unless he believes this to be a Go- 
vernment of discretionary powers, can, for a mo- 
ment, justify such an opinion. Bat, sir, has it not 
been the settled opinion of all the South, univer- 
sally, that the subject of emancipation, or aboli- 
tion, (which is the same thing,) could not te 
touched rightfully or safely by this Government? 
Do the petitions, which have been, year after year, 
presented to the two Houses of Congress, which 
have agitated the Union from one end to the other, 
and threatened its dissolution, mean any thing 
more than the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories, by 
such means as Congress may, in their dis- 
cretion, think proper? Nothing, tir—nothing. If 
their purpose of emancipation can be attained, the 
Abolitionists care not about the means that may be 
employed; they would be willing it should be done 
by an appropriation of money. Then the propo- 
sition of General Harrison is but one form of Abo- 
lition. What would be the practical operation of 
such a measure? Why, sir, we being the principal 
tax payers, would mainly contribute the money to 
create the “surplus revenue.” In other words, the 
money would fist be drawn from us by taxation; 
and, after paying the expenses of collection and 
disbursement, it would be paid back to us for our 
negroes, and they turned loose among us, free and 
equal. What a delighifal state of society this would 
bring about, and how much it would contribute to 
our prosperity and happiness! 

But, sir, can the people of the South, for one 
moment, tolerate this Government in any legisla- 
tion whatever upon the subject of slaves—one of 
the clear and indubitable compromises of the Con- 
stitution—a subject left to the exclusive control of 
the respective States? Can they safely suffer one 
step to be taken, by Congress, on the subject of 
slavery? No intelligent man, who feels as a South- 
ron, can for a moment hesitate to answer—no. The 
first step will inevitably and certainly be followed 
by others; that first step will be the signal for our 
destruction, or a dissolution of the Union; and the 
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le of the South cannot, nay, they will not, hesi- 

tate which alternative to choose. No considera- 
tion of life nor death can ever tempt the South to 
sabmit to such intermeddling and violation of good 
jgith. Now I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
ina whether he gives his sanction to this opinion? 

Mr. President, when I took up this branch of the 
subject, I laid down the proposition, in substance, 
that the Federalists were that party opposed 
0 a strict construction of the Constitution 
of the United States, and in favor of ex- 
nding its powers beyond those expressly de- 
jegated, or necessary and propet for carrying them 
jgto execution. I have now established—at least 
my own satisfaction—that General Harrison was 
;black cockade Federalist, and supporter of the 
jien and sedition law, and standing army Admi- 
yistration of John Adams the elder. Ihave also 
shown that his opinions upon the tariff; upon inter- 
pal inprovemen's by the General Goverment; upon 
g National Bank; and upon the emancipation of 
our slaves, by the appropriation of the national 
treasure, are favorable to the exercise of all those 

wers; and that they are all assumptions of pow- 
er not delegated by the Constitution, nor necessary 
or proper for carrying those {powers into execution. 
These are the great questions which have princi- 
pally divided the two parties for many years past; 
and General Harrison having been found, uniform- 
ly, upon the side of latitudinous construction, con- 
jaues down to the present day emphatically a Fe- 
deralist—though now without the badge of the 
black cockade, which has long since been unfa- 
shionable. 

But his friends say General Harrison is not only 
a Jeffersonian Republican, but the poor man’s 
friend, and a man of boundless humanity and be- 
nevolence—full of the milk of human kindness. 
Let us examine his pretensions a few moments on 
this score, through the medium of his legislativ: 
history in Indiana and Ohio. I do not kaow, Mr. 
President, that I should ever have brought this sub- 
ject to the notice of the Senate, but that the friends 
of General Harrison, ready as many of them are to 
misrepresent the Democratic candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, have roundly denied the authenticity of 
the Indiana law, and the extract from the Ohio 
Journal, as published in the newspapers. I 
bave very recently received a letter from 
one of my most respectable and intelligent con- 
stituents, stating the fact of this denial and request- 
ing an authentic copy to be forwarded. Anxious 
tocomply with this, and all other reasonable re- 
quests coming from those who have honered me 
with their confidence, I was setting about procuring 
such copies from those States, when fortunately I 
was saved the trouble, owing to a similar request 
having been made of some of my North Carolina 
friends, by some of their constituents. The copies 
I shall read are certified to be “‘truly copied” by 
the two Senators and six of the Representatives of 
the State of North Carolina, at the request of two 
other Representatives. They are all gentlemen of 
honor and veracity; and, on their authority, I do not 
hesitate to vouch for the truth and genuineness of 
these documents, both here and to my constituents. 
These transcripts read as follows: 


Extract from the Laws ofthe Indiana Srey printed at Vin- 
cennes, by Messrs. Stout and Smoot, in 1807, and now in the 
Library of the State ee Washington City. 

CHAPTER VIL. 
AN ACT RESPECTING CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

“Sec. 30. When any person or persons shall, on conviction 
ofany crime or breach of any penal law, be sentenced to pay a 
fine or fines, with er without the costs of prosecutiou, it shall 
and may be lawful for the court before whom such conviction 
shall be had, to order the sheriff to sell or hire the person or per- 
sons so convicted to service, to any person or persons who will 

the said fine and costs, for sach term of time as the said 
court shall — reasonable. 

“and if suc rson or persons, so sentenced and hired or 
sold, shall abscond from the service of his or her master or mis- 
tress before the term of such servitude shall be expired, he or 
she so absconding shall, on conviction before a justice of the 
peace, be whipped with thirty-nine stripes, and shall, moreover 
serve two days fur every one so lost. : 

“Suc, 31. The judges of the several courts of record in this 
Territory shall give = ey in —— <— —_ jury at each 

very court in whicha jury shal! be sworn. 
oor. aT TESSE B. THOMAS, 
Speaker of the House of Represeniatives. 
B. CHAMBERS, 
President of the Council. 
roved September 17, 1807. 

7 Pemeet WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON.” 
“From the journal ef the Senate of the State of Ohio, Ist session 
.. of the 19th General Assembly, held in the town of Columbus. 
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The following is extracted from the proceedings of Tuesday, 

January 30, 1821, to be found on pages 304 and 305 

“An act supplementary to the act for the punishment of cer 
tain offeaces therein named being under consideranon, 

“Mr. Fithian then moved to strike out the [9th section of said 
bill, as follows: 

“ Be it further enacted, That when any person shall be im- 
prisoned, either upon execution or otherwise, for the non-pay 
ment of a fine, or costs, or both, it shall be lawful for the sheriff 
of the county to sell out such person as a servant to any person 
within this State, who will pay the whole amount due, for the 
shortest period of service, of which sale public notice shall be 
given atleast ten days; and upon such sale being effected, the 
sheriff shall give to the purchaser a certificate thereof, and de- 
liver over the prisoner to him; from which ume the relation 
between such purchaser and the prisoner shall be that 
of master and servant, until the time of service expires, 
and for injuries done by either, remedy shall be had in 
the same manner as is or may be provided hy law in the 
case of master and apprentices; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to prevent persons being dis- 
charged from imprisonment according to the provisions 
of the thirty-seventh section of the act te which this is supple- 
mentary. ifit shall be considered expedient to grant such dis- 
charge: Provided, That the court, in pronouncing sentence 
uponany person or persons convicted under this act, or the 
act to which this is supplementary, may direct such person or 
persons to be detained in prison until the fine be paid, or the 
person or persons Otherwise disposed of agreeably to the provi- 
sions of this act: 

“Whhich motion was decided in the affirmative—yeas 20, 
nays 12 

“Andthe yeas andnays being required, those who voted in 
the affirmative, were, 

“Messrs, Beasly, Brown, Fithian, Gass, Heaton, Jennings, 
Lucas, Matthews, McLaughlin, McMillan, Newcom, Russell, 
Scofield, Shelby, Spencer, Stone, Swearingen, Thompson, and 
Womeldorf—20. 

Those who voted in the negative, were, 

“Measrs. Baldwin, Cole, Foos, Foster, HARRISON, McLean, 
Dzwailt, Pollock, Ruggles, Roberts, Wheeler, and Speaker—12. 

“atthe request of the Hon. William Montgomery and Hon. 
M. T. Hawkins, we certify the foregoing copy ef an extract 
from a law passed in the Territorial Assembly of Indiana, and 
signed by William H. Harrison, as Governor of said Territory, 
and the extract from the journal of the State of Ohio, are truly 
copied. 

CHARLES FISHER, 
ROBERT STRANGE, 
B. BROWN, 
CHARLES SHEPARD, 
HENRY W. CONNOR, 
JOHN HILL, 

JAS. J. McKAY, 

J. A. BYNUM.” 


Here, sir, is a specimen of his humanity, bene- 
volence, and kindness! Here is evidence that he 
is “the poor man’s friend!!” According to the 
law of Indiana, which he approved, when (having 
an absolute veto, under the ordinance of the Ter- 
ritory) he might have defeated it, in'despite of the 
unanimous votes of the Legislative Council and 
House of Representatives, any person or persons, 
male or female, on conviction of any crime, or 
breach of any penal law, (that is, for a mere misde- 
meanhor, without any moral turpitude,) being sen- 
tenced to pay a fine, with or without costs, might 
have been sold by the sheriff to any person or 
persons, (white or black,) who would pay the fine 
andcosts. Andif the unfortunate individual so 
sold or hired, absconded before the expirauon of 
the term of servitude, they were made liable, ‘“‘on 
conviction before a justice of the peace, (without 
atrial by jury,) to be whipped with thirty-nine 
lashes,” and to “‘serve two days for every one so 
lost.” To sell a free man into servitude for a mere 
misdemeanor—for instance, an assault and batie- 
ry, affray, or the like—would be intolerable 
enough; but to inflict the ignominious punishment 
of thirty-nine Jashes on a white manor woman, 
for merely leaving such service, and without a trial 
by jury, would be an outrage never, perhaps, per- 
petrated by any other Legislature since the days of 
Magna Charta. Withont further comment, I 
leave this humane and benevoleat poer man’s 
friend to the judgment of his couniry, merely add- 
ing that the section of the bill for which he voted 
in Ohio, was substantially like the law passed, ‘with 
his approval, in Indiana, except the punishment of 
whipping for absconding. 

Hoping that I shall be excused for this episode, 
Mr. President, as it seemed to be a necessary re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator trom Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CritrenpeEn] on yesterday, I shali now 
proceed with my reply to the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Preston.] That honorable Se- 


Magistrate inordinate fondness for power, and, in 
support of that charge, asserted that more military 
power had been aggregated under this Administra- 
tion than any other. To prove this, he alluded 
tothe increase of the army by alaw passed 
about two years ago. Under that law, the 


army, if full, would only amount to about twelve 
thousand men, to man our batteries and forufi- 
cations, in all our seaport towns, for their protec- 
lion against an invaling enemy, and for the de- 
fence of our extended inland frontier, on the North 
and the West, for housands of miles. 
sure was, on all sides of the Senate, so generally 
acquiesced in, that, if 1 do not mistake, it passed 
without calling fora division. 
think the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Pres- 
TON] himself voted for that bill—did he not? 
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That mea- 
Iam inclined to 


[Here Mr. Preston nodded assent.] 
Mr. C. remarked, the Senator admits ke voted 


for it, yet he now complains of it, as if unnecessary 
and unjustifiable. 
lina, ina tone of disapproba'ion, also alludes te 
the act which paased near the close of the last ses- 
sion, appropriating ten millions of dollars, to be 
raised by loans, and placed at the disposal of the 
President; aod also authorizing him to accept the 
services of fifty thousand volunteers, to repel in- 
vasion, if that contingency happened, as another 
evidence of the disposition of this Administration to 
augment its powers. Well, sir, what is the history 
of this measure? Did the President ask Congress 
to give him the power to raise that number 
of men, and that amount of money? 
sir; on the contrary, it was the spomtaneous 
act of the two Houses, in view of what they 
regarded as 
Great 
and passed the House almost unanimously. It 
came into the Senate on the 2d of March, ‘‘was 


The Senator from South Caro- 


No, 


possible danger of invasion by 


Britain. The measure originated in, 


read the first and second times, by unanimous con- 
sent, and considered as in committee of the 
whole.”’ without being referred, as usual, to one of 
the standing committees. The only amendment 
moved, at any stage of the bill inthe Senate, was 
to strike out the third section, the motion being 
made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SoutHarD] who stood alone in the affirmative, on 
taking the yeasand nays. The nameot the Sena- 
nator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] is re- 
corded in the negative. No amendment being 
made to the bill, it was reported to the Senate aud 
passed to a third reading. It was immediately 
read a third time by unanimous consent, and 
passed, by yeas and nays, unanimously—the name 
of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Preston} 
being again recorded in favor of the bill! 

Those are the two measures relied on by the Se- 
nator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] to prove 
the grasping ambition of the present Administra- 
tion, and the aggregation of more military power 
under it than any former one. Both measures 
passed through the Senate by an almos! unanimous 
vote, and the Senator himself voting for botn. This, 
sir, may be considered as a specimen of the fair- 
ness with which the Administration is censured and 
abused by the Opposition gentiemen, or their party; 
they first pass the measure, or at least assist in doing 
so, and then turn round and deneunce it, as un- 
wise, profligate, or dangerous. How just and 
magnanimous, to aid in passing measures, often 
when they could not pass without their assistance, 
and then to ascribe the wrong exclusively to the 
Administration, or its frisnds! 


The censures of the Senator from South Carolina, 
Mr. President, which have been so much lavished 
on the President and Secretary of War, cannot be 
well reconciled with other portions of his own 
course as a member of this body. In the progress 
of my investigation, I find an act was passed in the 
spring of 1836, entitled “An act authorizing the 
President of the United States to accept the service 
of volunteers, and to ratse an additional regiment of 
dragoons, or mounied riflemen.” This act autho- 
rized the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers, who might offer themselves (without the in- 
terven'ion of the State Executives;) and the bill, as 
it passed the House, authorized the President wo or- 
ganize them into battalions, squadrons, regiments, 
&c. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, of the Senate, of which the Sena- 
tor trum Soath Carolina is a member ; and by ex- 
amining the Journal, find, on the ith of May, 
1836, Mr. Preston reported it from that committee, 
with amendments. Two of those amendments, so 
reported by the Senator, as I suppose, were to the 
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third section; whic passed the House in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Seo. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, aad hereby is, authorized to organize the 
companies ao tendering their services, as aforesaid, into batia- 
lions, squadrons regiments, brigades, and divisions,as soon as 
the numberof volunteers shall render such organ!zation in his 
judgment expedient 


The first amendment to this section was to strike 
out the word “companies,” and insert, instead of it, 
the word “yvolunteers”—the effect of which was to 
let the volunteers be received by the President 
wholly without organization under the State authori- 
ty, that he might have all the power in his own 
hands. For, the next amendment proposed to the 
section was, to add the following clause, at the end 
of ihe section: 

“And sha'l appoint the necessary officers, which 
appointments shall be submitted to the Senate at 
its next session.” 

This wes one of the amesdments with which 
the bill was returned from the Sena'e to the Flouse, 
though it did not meet their concurrence, and did not 
become a pact of the act, which passed. I presume 
the Senator trom: South Carolina reported and 
acquiesced in this amendment, and supported it. 
[Mr. Preston assented.] Where will you finda 
more odious, or more revolting preposition to the 
people of the several States, than to take from them 
the appointment of their own militia officers, and 
give the power of appointing all those officers to the 
President? Such was the effect, and extent of the 
Senator’s amendment; for the bill authorized the 
Pres.dent to accept the services of ten thousand 
volunteers; and of course, the power to “appoint 
the necessary officers’? would have embraced the 
appointment, not only of the major generals, briga- 
dier generals, and colonels of regiments, but all 
the ovher officers, down to the lowest subaltern. 
There journals, sir, are sometimes troulesome 
things. Why, sir, the gendeman talks of a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, in the plan proposed by 
the Secreiary of War. Was there ever a more 
palpable violation of that instrament proposed by 
any one? Or a more glaring attempt to invade and 
wrest from the slates one of their most importan: 
and expressly ‘reserved righ's?” Never, sir; never. 
What are the poweis grauted to Congress over the 
militia? First, the power ‘fo provide for calling 
forth the militia te execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” lo 
this clause, the power is only given to call them 
forih, for three enumerated objects, 

The other clause gives to Congress the power— 


“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mil- 
litta, and for governing such part ol them @s may be em 
ployed in the service of the United States; re serving lo the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 


authority Of (rant Wie mata, accor ung to the discipline pie- 
scribed by Congre sa 

Is argument necessary to satisty the plainest un- 
derstanding, thata law giving the power of ap- 
pointing othcers of the militia to the President, 
under any circumstances, would be a clear and 
jndubitable infraction of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, and an outrageous usurpation of one of 
the reserved rights of the States? No, sir; there can 
be no doubt; and it would be insul ing to common 
sense 10 press the argument, Yet, sir, the author 
of this proposition—t ) teke from the p sople, iu the 
face of the piain letter ot the Cons lution, the an- 
pointmert of their own mi'i'i@ officers, who are to 
commatd them in the heur of baitie, and have the 
euardianship of their lives and honor-—at the same 
ume giving the power ot those appointments to the 
President: yes, s'F, the author of this mo t mon- 
strous, unconst tutional proposition, the Sena or 
trom South Carolina [ Mr. PRESTON] is the « hosen 
champion of the Onpos:t on, to invelsh against the 
Sccretary of War, auc senounce him and the Pre- 
sident for the plan of orgauizat submitted to our 
consideration! Iwill add no hing further ob tals 
peint, than to say—the power proposed by the Se- 
nator from South Carolina hever can be exercised 
in Alabama, while my voice can be heard and 
heeded. 

Suffer me now, Mr. President, to call your at- 
tention to the 17th clause of Mr. Poinsett's projet, 
which is pronounced, by the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Presron,] as “‘mons'rous and ua- 
constitational.” It is on this clause the Senator 


relies, as I understand him, to establish the charge 
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of uncons'iiationality, and the consequent imputa- 


tion of grasping ambition and usurpation. That 
it may be fairly understood, I will read the clause 
in question, which is in the following words: 

“Ith. That the President of the United States be authorized 
to call forth and assemble such numbers of the actrve force of 
the militia, at such places within their respective districts, and 


atsuch times, not exceeding twice nor ——— days in the same 
| year,as he may deem necessary; and during such period, in- 
| Cluding the Gime when going to and returning from the place of 
' 


rendezvous, they shall ve deemed in the service of the United 
States, and be subject to such regulations as the President may 
think proper to adopt for their instruction, discipline, and im- 
provement in military knowledge * 


| Now, sir, taking this clause independently of all 
others, I do not hesitate to admit its unconstitu- 
tionality. Inthe usual acceptation of the terms, [ 
can never agree that Congress can give the Presi- 
dent power to call forth the militia merely for dis- 
cipline, nor for aay other purpose than te “execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrectiens, and 
repel invasions.”” Nor can I agree that they shall 
be considered “in the service of the United Siates,” 
or that the President shall presciibe regu'ations, 
or, in the language of the Senator, command them, 
when merely under discip'ine. But, sir, does not 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston} 
know that, in placing a construction upon any in- 
strament, law, or document, all the parts upon the 
same subject should be taken together? He cer- 
tainly ought to know this. Well, sir, are there no 
other clauses of thé Secretary’s document bearing 
upon this question? Yes, sir, the very clause pre- 
ceding the one he read. ‘The 16th clause of the 
Secretary’s plan proposes: 

“16th. That the officers of the militia of the several classes 
shall be a pointed ky and in such manner as the Legislature 
ofthe respective States shall direct, and in the Territories of the 


United States in such inanner as is prescribed by existing 
laws.”? 


This certainly proposes to leave more power 
with the States than the Senator’s amendment to 
the bill in 1336, upon which I have commented 
did. Itleaves them the power of appointing their 
own officers; and the men, the care and guardian- 
ship of those who may be chosen by themselves, 
or their States. 

The 39th ciause of the Secretary’s projet, clearly 
contemplates that his plan of organization is to be 
carried out by State legislation. An examination 
of it will satisfy the most prejudiced mind that it 
is to be submitted to the Siates for their adoption; 
tor it concludes with a proviso, “that until soch 
enrolment and organization be mads, the existing 
laws governing the militia of each State be consi- 
dered as still in force.” Tae Senate can, however, 
place their own construction upon it: it is in the 
following words: 

“39th. That the Legislatures of the several States, at the ear- 
liest period of time after the adoption of thissystem, enactsuch 
laws as may be necessary to enrol and organize the militia of 
the respective States, according to the provisions contained 
herein: provided that, unul sach enrolment and organization 


be made, the existing laws governing the militia of each State 
Ullin force.’ 


Bul, sir, thisis pot all. Toobviate all doubt ef 
the Secretary’s meaning in the projet originally 
submitted to the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Militia of that 
House, addressed himin a letter, under their jn- 
stractions, fora “more full exoosition of bis views.” 
What is tie Secretary’s reply to the question, 
whether he intended that power should be given to 
the President to cali all the militia of one district 
to assembie together at one place, and out of their 
respective States. Here it ts: 

“The proposition to divide the territory ofthe United states, 
by which is here meant the area embraced by the geographical 
boundaries of tie whole Confederacy, is intended ior intlitary 
purposes, in order that each district may be commanded by one 
officer, who would have the general direction of the regulars 
ail militia within the district; hut the plan contemplated that 
the power of the President to call out the militia should be re- 
stricted to ussembline the militia of each State wtihin iis oven 
terrilorial limits.” 

He says “the power of the President to cal! out 
the militia should be restricted to assembling the 
| militia of each State within its own territorial li- 
mits.” Henee the Senator from South Caro- 
lina may dismiss his alarm about the President 
calling the militia from Lee, Russe]!, aud other 
wesiern counties of Virginia, all the way into the 
Mistrict of Columbia, to be trained! His fears may 


be considered as s 


|| be quieted, too, in regard to the danger of the Pre. 


| sident, or some of his successors, concentrating ten 
| thousand of the militia in the rotundo of the Capi- 
tol, with bristling bayonets, on the eve of a Presi- 








dential election, to overawe and control the Votes 
of the House of Representatives for that importan: 
office. 

The Secretary goes further, as to his Purpose of 
submitting his plan to the States for their co-opera. 
tion. Hear the following part of his explanatory 
letier: 

“With regard to the 17th article, the same difficulty which 
presented liself to the committee, occurred to me when cop. 
sidering this subject, viz: that provision ,of the Constitution 
which restricts the power of Congress over the militia to Orga. 
nizing, arming, and disciplining them, reserving to the States 
respectively the appointment oi officeis, and the authority of 
training the miliua according to the discipline prescribed py 
Congress, Although the word “disciplining ’’ issuscepuble ¢ 
a different interpretation from that given to it here, yet the suy. 
sequent reservation to the Slates of the power to train the mils 
ia according to the system ot discipline adopted by Congress, 
would seem to define its meaning; and as we cannot be too 
scrupulous in our interpretauon of the Constitution, I propose 
that, in the event of its becuming necessary, lo resori to draughts 
in order to fill the ranks of the active class of militia, to apply 
to the States to place by law their contingents at the disposal of 
the General Government, for a period of not more than thirty 
days of every year, for the purpose of their being trained in cog. 
Junction with the regular troops, and |y veteran officers. It js 
nut probable that this co-operation w:il be withheld by apy 
State, when the advantages are presented to it of possessing 4 
body of well organized, well armed, aad well disciplined militia, 
without any expense, either to the Siates or to the citizens thera 
of; and when they are made aware that it is the intention oj 
the Government wo assemble such militia at convenient poinis 
within each State, and in the vicinity ofdepots of arms, which 
itis proposed to establish as part of the system. 

Here he speaks of his purpose of applying to the 
States to place their militia ef the ‘ active class ” 
** at the disposal of the General Government,” for 
how long, or for what purpose? “‘ For a period of 
not more than thirty days of every year, for the 
purpose of their being trained, in conjunction with 
1egular troops, and by veteran officers.” 

The Senator trom South Carolina is mistaken, 
then, in supposing that it was the design of the 
Secretary of War, or the President, merely by the 
legislation of Congress, and independently of the 
Sia'e authorities, to assume the command of the 
militia. He is mistaken in saying it was contem- 
plated to drag them outof their own States. Then 
what does th.s ‘monstrous proposition” amouat to? 
Why, sir, that, with the consent of the States, the 
President may appoint the times and places at which 
the militia of the “active class” shall assemble, 
within their respective States, for the purpose of 
being trained. That, with the consent of the 
Staies, he may designate officers of the regular 
army, not to command, but to drill them; and ako 
that they be “trained ia conjanction with regular 
troops.” The State Legislatures have power to do 
all this, if they thought proper: that is, they could 
require any class of their milida to assemble, en- 
camp, and muster, at such times and such places, 
within their respective States, as they thought pro 
per; or they cou'd authorize any officer to appoinr 
those times and places; or they could appoint, ot 
designaie, any officer (even of the regular army, 
with the consent of his superiors) to drill or train 
them. And could they not authorize the President 
io appoint the times and places of training, within 
the respective States; and, also, authorize him to 
cause the active class to be trained “with regular 
troops, and by veteran officers?” Unquestionably, 
the Siate Legislatures could do these things. Then, 
although we cannot approve of the plan, why shall 
we denounce and execrate the Secretary of War, 
for the mere proposal? I think I know why it has 
been, and will continne to be done. If I were to 
make twenty conjectures,as to the motive that impels 
to such a course, every one of them would be that 
it has been, and will continue to be done—first, 
becauxe Mr. Van Buren is a candidate for re- 
eleciion to the office of President; and second, be- 
cause the plan for the reorganization of the militia 
can be so misrepresented and distorted as to in- 
jare him in the estimation of his fellow citizens. If 
the same plan had been suspended for the pre- 
sent, and proposed at the next session of Con- 
gress, afier the President’s re-election, although 
it might have been disapproved by some, it would 
have excited no alarm—the Whig camp would 
have been ‘as calm as a Sammet’s morning.” 

Sir, this is not the only instance in which the 
Senator and his friends have waged this descrip- 
ton of warfare against the Adminisiration. The 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] in 
the outset of this debate, was loud in his com- 
plaints that the committee had dragged in, as he 
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expressed. it, the reports of General Harrison. It 
was in vain that he was remmded of the fact that 
the committee had commenced their report, as they 
jeclare, in the very first sentence, with a view to 
eyamine the subject of the reorganization of the 
militia, “in refere nce to the powers of Congress, 
the Various plans which have been proposed, and 
such measures as have been matured, at diferent 
weriods, since the adoption of the Constitution, 
qithout ever having read one of General Harn- 
en’s reports, and without knowing he had ever 
made one—at least so far as the chairman is con- 
ered. It was in vain the Senator was assured 
hat the zeports of General Harrison tans came up, 
ygitimately, in the path upon which the commil- 
ve sat out, and were used by them only bicause 
ney belonged to the subject. All these protesta- 
jons did not seem to be satisfactory; it is difficult 
io satisfy a gentleman who is resolved not to be 
content. 

But in the mean time, the report of the Commit- 
eon the Militia, of the other House, including a 
minority report, signed by four of the Senator’s 

litical friends, is printed aud laid upon our 
tables. Well, having examined and writtea upon 
the same subject myself, it was very natural that I 
should desire to see what those distinguished gen- 
tlemen had said of Mr. Poinseis report. Ac- 
cording'y, I read this minority report—and what do 
I find? Why, sir, that they, too, have “dragged in” 
the same identical reports of General Harrison, 
made in 1817 and 1819, from which the commitice 
of the Senaie had made extracts! Yet, the Sena- 
ior has not thopght proper to censure them. It 
would not, I presume,comport with his notions of 
equality, while censuring the committee of the 
Senate for draggieg in General Harrison’s reports, 
to censure his political fiieads for doing precisely 
the same thing. It is true, sir, there is some dif- 
ference in the extracts the minori'y of the commit- 
tee of the House have thought proper to make, and 
those made by the committee of the Senate. They 
have given the argument, and theoretical views of 
General Harrison, in favor of a well disciplined 
militia, together with a few of his accustomed dis- 
plays of historical learning in reference to the an- 
cient Republics—how ‘“‘small Republics have been 
overthrown by those which were more powerful, 
as Saguntumfdestroyed by Carthage, and Numantia 
by Rome.” ’ 

But, sir, the minority have wholly omitted to no- 
tice the result of all this learning and argument— 
the distinct, practical proposition, with which the 
report concludes, and the point, to establish the ex- 
pediency of which all the foregoing part seems to 
have been intended—that is, the proposition to give 
a military education to “a'l the youth of the Uni- 
ted States.” ‘This is in both the same reports trom 
which they quote, and from which the cominittee 
of the Senate make extracts; yet they do not notice 
itat all, though it is clear it would involve the ai- 
nual expenditure ot millions of dollars. 

The minority committee report, however, does 
not fail to notice the public expeuse and individual 
burdens which would attend the adoption of Mr. 
Poinseti’s plan. They set them forth to the “‘pub- 

lie eye” in bold relief. They first set forth that 
part of Mr. Poinsett’s plan which requires the mili- 


tia 'o arm themselves, in the fo!lowing terms: 

“The Secretary of War computes the number of the militia 
at one million five hundred thousand between the age of twenty, 
and under that of forty-five years, who are to be enrolled, etc.; 
and every citizen so enrolled, etc. ‘shall, within three months 
thereafter, provide himself with a good musket—bore of suffi 
cient capacity to receive a lead ball of eighteen in the pound, a 
sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, a knapsack, car- 
tridge box—to contain at least iwenty-four cartridges, avited to 
the bore of his musket; and each cartridge to contain a ball and 
three buckshot, anda sufficient quantity of powder, or with a 
good rifle, knapsack, shot pouch, and powder born, or flask, 
with sufficient powder and ball fer twenty-four charges, and 
two spare flint; and that he shall appear so armed, equipped, 
ao. when called out for exercise, or into service.” 


he committee then go on to say, in substances, 
that thev have endeavored to procure the prices of 
the materials with which all the militiamen are 
required to furnish themselves; and seem to deplore 
their disappointment in not having obtained them. 
They proceed, however, upon the best data they 
‘have, and estimate the gun and ovher equipments 
of each militia man to cost $20. They then pro- 
ceed arithmetically, and very correc ly state, that, 


| 


| 
| 
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‘to purchase these one million and a hall of mus- 
kets, &c. at twenty dollars each, would cost the 
people of the United State 
lar 


distress to 


thuty millions of dol- 
Are they prepared at this time of pecun ar 
advance this 
doilars out of their private pockets? 
not; we know they are no!.”’ goed. 
At the price assumed, it would cost ail the estimated 
number of the miiiia, of the Union, that sum, to 
arm and equip themselves in the manner proposed; 
and for one, l would not cons nt to enforce such a 
regu/auon,. 

But, sir, if it was the object of the minority 
of the committee of the other House to give the 
country full and correct iniormatioa upon this sub- 
ject, and enable them to form a true opinion, as to 
the amoantof new burdens, sought to be imposed 
upon them by the Secretary of War, they have 
“no doubt uninieationally” omilted one important 
fact; thalis, that the law, as it now exis s upon the 
statute book, r quires of them 
thing. By the law of May 8:h, passed onder 
General Washington’s administration, and sought 
to be eaforeed by the ect of March, 1803, ap- 
proved by Mr. Jefferson, every man, subjeet to 
militia duty, is now required to aim and equip 
himself, at his own expense, and 
inthe same manner. To relieve al arpreheasion 
that this is anew burden, attempted to be imposed 
on the people, I will ask the Secretary to read the 
first secuon of the act first mentioned to the Senate. 
{The Secretary then read that section from the act 
of May sth, 1792, in the following words: 

“Section |. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United Stales of America in Congres 
assembled, Thateach and every free, abie-bodied, wh te, male 

of the respective States, resident therein, who is or 
shall be of the age of eighteen years, and under the aze of 


five years. (except asis hereinafier excepted.) shall, severally 
and respectively, be enrolled in the militia by the captain or 


commanding officer of tl 


We think 


ca . 
**So far, so g } ’ 


” 


precisely the same 


1792 


ww, 


substs 


Mantahy, 


eitizen 


forty: 


> company within whose bounds such 
eliiz-o shall reside, and that within twelve moaths after the 
passing of this act: and wt shall, atall times hereafter, be the 


duty ofevery such captain or commaniing officer of a compa 
ny to enrol every such citizen as aforesaid, and a!so those who 
shail, from time to time, arrive at the age of eizhteen years, or, 
being of the age of eighteen years, aud under the age of forty- 
five years, (except as before excesied,) shall come to resile 
within his bounds; andshall, without delay, uotity such citizen 
of the said enrolment by a proper non-commissioned officer of 
the company, by whom such notice may be proved. That 
every citizen so enrolied and noufi d shal!, within six montha 
thereafier, provide himself with a good musket, or firelock; a 
sufficient bayonet and belt; two spare flints, and a kuapsack; 
a pouch, with a box therein, to contain not less than twenty- 


four cartridges suited to the bore of his musket, or firelock, each 
cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder and bal!; or, 


with a good rifle, kaapsack, shot-pouch, and powder-horn, 
twenty balls, : utted to the bore of his rifl ~ and a quarter of a 
pound of powder: and shall appear, so armed, accoutred, and 
provided, when called out to exereise, ot into service, exeeyt 
that, when called out on company days to exercise only, he 
may appear without a knapsack. That the commissioned offi 

cers shall, severally, be armed wiih a sword or hanger, and 
esponteon. And that, from and after five years from the 
passing of this act, all muskets ferarming the militia, as here- 
in required, shall be of bores sufficient for balls of the 
eighteenth part of a psun 1. Antevery ciuzenso enrolled, and 
providing himself with the arms, ammnanition, and accoutre- 
ments, required as aforesaid, shali hold the same exempted 
from all suits, distresses, execuiions, or 
the payment of taxes.’ 

Now, sir, Lassert thatthis law, passed in 1792, under Washi 
ineton.s administration, is sullin foree Can any gentlemen 
dis; ute the fact? [Noone denie 1 it.] Noonecan controvert 
it. Besides, other portions ofthe act, which | will no 
the time of the Senate tn reading, snperadd other burdens, 
which are fully equal to allthat has been proposed by Mi 
Poinsett. Nay, more;a liw, alditional to tis, which was 
passed under Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and with his ap- 
proval, repea‘’ed that every citizen duly enrolled in the militia, 
should be constantly provided witharms, accoutremen’'s, and 

mmunition, agreeable to the directions of said act,” which has 
justbeen read. Neither of these laws has ever been repealed; 
they are both in full force; and it resta with the Legislatures 
of the respective States (as it would ifMr. Poiusett’s plan were 
ad ypted) Lo sy whether they wil! enfore them Then the 
Secretary of War only proposed, in this particular, to embrace 
in his plan the re enactment of the ofd law. 
it not fair—that the country should know and understand tht 
important fact, before they pass the sen e of condemnation, 
which is demanded against him? No ter imparti+l] man 
willsay no. Se much for his startling parade of individual ex- 
penditures and burdens, which are just the same that every 
militiaman is now subject to, and ae more 

“That nothing which could possibly excite feelings of preju- 
dice or indignation against the Secretary of War, or the Admi- 
nistration, might be omited, the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Preston] has brought to your view the 28ch clause of Mr 
Poinsett’s projet, and has characterized it as one of its new and 
unprecedented features. Here, again, sir, the Senator is mis- 
taken; the enactment proposed in that clause is not without 
high precedent. The Senator, I presume, will acknowledge 
that Wm. B. Giles of Virginia. was, throughont his tife, one of 
the most distinguished. Republicans of this Union. The gen- 
tleman will. doubtless, be surprised when I teil him that the 
Secretary of War but followed in his footsteps when framing 
this clause, ashe did in those of General Knox, and Genera] 


Harrison (one or Doth) in all the othe « important features of 
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tion he aped upon the present Secretary | 
dent. The following is the article te which T allude, 
“ Militia drafis- or ‘Conscription 
“Th chost of ‘French tufluence’ being la’din the sea that 
washes the shoves of the little island of Elba— faction. at a loa 
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Senate. 


his pla Having already consumed so much time, Mr. Pre 


stent, I wiil only vead the clause oj Mr. Poinseti’s projet, which 


v i ai hi chon ot abil: ported e 
Me. Gries, trom the Commitee on Miiaary Affairs 
i Novern r, Isl 
i hi ¢ Vr P 4 a polar 
! i Very cor, wee nissioned officer, artifi- 
e cir nitlitia, Who shall taal obey 
ie « ' it \ = i" case prov det jor eal ing 
forth the a parts thereot n the i7th head.) shall 
be fined, an rletta not exceeding three months’ pay, nor 
ees (han hall a niontis | iccerding to the circumstances of 
the Case, as a ce martial may determine: and that every offi 
Cer, Toned ' ilicer, Musictan, Of private of 
the Millia, Woo shall tall to abey the orders of the Presiient of 
the United s in i ‘ cases cited tw > Sth and 19th 
heads, shall fortedt a nh mol excee r one year’s pay, and pot 
: than one mouth’s pay rhe termimed and adjudged, ac 
cording to the circumstances of the case, by a court martial: 
and such officer shail, moveover be liable te be cashiered by 
sentence ol acour. martial, and be toecapaciia‘ed trom hoiding 1 
commissicna tn the malty fora ter oa 4 a“ atthe dis¢eretion 
ud court; ands tris ed oficers aod privates shail 
he advle wou ert Lire l ‘arial, On 
( ue 7 mit t fine bu d against them. for one 
i i iN i r iv ul ’ i bite 
Section 601 Mr. G sbi 
“sec 6. And be tt further « 17 ev flicer, n 
commissioned, @ rivate 1a, Who eball ta » obey 
the orders of the Presiceut of the Coiled States, in carry: inte 
eifect any ofthe provisions of th act, still torte and pay a 
snim oof exceeding veal pray wy 
nonths pay, a {such officer shall, moreover t iavie to be 
cashicred by sentence of acourt martial, and be ine ipacitiated 
from holding 4 COnmmiesion in the militia for a term not exceed 
ng , at the discretion of ¢ ud coeur aid such nor 
nmissioned offeer and private shall be fia te be impr 
roned, by a like sentence, on lailure to pay the fines adjudged 


agaist thera, b pecuively for one calendar month tor eve 
ry five har ol chin 

vow, sir, will th jeman. can le, point out the difference? 
Let noi ¢ nan say that this brill, orthe section Ed have 
read, had exciusive reterence to the war--upon examination 
he will find thatall the usual daties of enrolling, classing, and 
every other iy, al s connected wiih the organization ai 
the militia, may be found in thes bill of Mr. Gile The sixth 
section of the bill, as have shown, proposed that the punust 
mento! beme fined, impiisoned of cashtered, waa to be in 
flicted by @ sentence of a court marta, tor tailing “to obey 
the orders of the Piesident of the United States, in carrying 
into ellect anv ol the provisions of that act Afterthe ex 
hibition of this turiher procedent and authority fer the plan 
f the Secretary of War, TE hope the Senator trom South 
Carolina, | Mr. Preston.} will not insiston ascribing wo hin: 
such exclusive origimality I dare say, it is an honer, of whien 
he is not now peculiarly ambitious. 

Mr. Giles’s bill was founded o he projet of My. Monroe 
who was then Secretary of War; but neither the talents. high 
standing, oublic services, nor Republican virtue, of those two 
disuuguished men, could save then: from the vituperation and 


abuse of the Federalparty, which was then in oppesit-on to 
the Democratic administration of Mr. Macdiso, ‘Vo show vou 
how ready that class of politicians are to tind fault with any 
and every Republican administration, and how unsparing and 
in their denunciations, | bez leave to read 
enth volume of Nilea’s Weekly 
Register, showing the manner in which the Opposition 
epoke of the projelot Mr 

The article LT shall read isi 
then Oppo 
far asi 


reckless they are 
vou some remarkesfrom the sey 
then 
Monroe, and the bill of Mr. Giles 

reply to the vituperation of the 
tion: and | ehallleave it to the Se 
justly 


ate to pudge how 
aken of the dennacim 
of Warand the Preat 


vilar pouce might not be 


for me noisy word, happily erasped ‘conscription.’ ard 
wielded it with uo little effect, o. the minds of the people It 
is astonishing how complete may bea delusion wheo a 


large 
body ef men unite and act tog 


her, to misiead the judgment 
and I dare say, there are tens of thousands of ve 
who really believe that the plans for raising a military force, 
Bona 
him, except 
bill recently 


ry honest men, 


Napoleon 


ut by 


as, had their origin with 
parte, and never were embodied on paper | j 
in the projet War, or in th 
reported to (he Senate by Mr. Giles 

¢ 1 


lately before Conere 
of the Secretary of 


‘To undeceive honest nen, and give our readere in general 


a document of high interest, te | 
number to the insertion of Washington's plan for 
in army 1790. That 1 was his plan, is ut 
issertion of General Knox, that ‘it was moditied ace: 
the alterations you { Washington] were pleased to insert 

“We heartily recommend tt tothe perusal of every one. Let 
Mr. Monroe’s projet (page 137) and Mr. Giles’s bill, (page 181) 
be also carefully reau—and let the re ader lay hia hand on his 
heart, and say which looks the most like a ‘conecription ’ 

‘{ Niles'’s Register, Saturday, January 7, is, 

Thus, sir. we find the opposition tothe Repubiican Adminie. 
tration of Mr. Madison crying out against the militia plan of 
the Secretary of War, and denouncing as ian”? the 
bill reported on t} eby his leading Deniocrauc friend in 
the Secate ofthe United States. In reference to the violent 
and extravagant denunciations which have been hurled by 
their political enemies against the prevent S cretary of. War, 
and the President, we might exclaim, with the writer of the 
article you have just heard: “It is astonishing how complete 
may he a delusion, when a large! nly ofmen untleand act 
together, to mislead the judgment !”’ 

Amongst other complaints made by the Senators from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Preston.) isthis—that the President warmly 
recommends the plan of the Secretary of War AslI_ under- 
stand much exertion has been used in elaborate addresses, es 
well as speeches to fix this charge upon the President, whilst 
Iam upon the subject, it may be well to show whet he did sax 
in contradistinction to what he did not gay. What he did say, ard 
all he said, upon the subject, 13 to be found in this short para- 
graph: 

' “The present condition of the defences of our principal sea. 
ports aud navy yards, as rey resented by the accornpanying re- 
port of the Secretary of War, calls for the early and ser ous 
attention of Congress; and, as connecting itself intimately with 
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this subject, [cannot recommend too «trongly to your considera. 
tion the plan submitted by that officer tor the orgas zation of 
the militia of che United States,” 

Now, «ir, (he President does not say here, as may have been, 
and doubtless has been, represented, (nat he recommends the 
plan w the adoption of Congress.  Atter alluding to the con- 
diuon of the “defences of cur principal seapor's and navy 
yarde”’ ma manner to iwlicate that they “required our early 
and serious avlention,” as intimately connected with that sub- 
ject, he says he “eannot recommend too strongly w your con- 
sideration the plan submitted by that officer (ine Secretary of 
War) for the organization of the niuaofghe United States ” 
There is certainly a vast diflerence, as it muat strike the miud of 
every one, between calling on us to adopt and calling on 


us to consider a plan, He could not well have said 
less, and have directed our attention to the report at 
all Besides, at that time, he had nothing before him 


but the general outiine of the plan, as contained in the Secre- 
tary’s annual report. The details of the plan, which have been 
seized upon as unconsUtuional and abnoxious, were not made 
out Ull about three months afterwards; the letter containing 
them beara date on the 20th of March last, responsive toa 
resolution of the Howse, and were never seen by the President 
ull after they were presented. Hear what ihe Secre aryn m 
self says on this point m reply tothe Secretary of the Central 
Democratic Commitiee of Virginia 

“The President concurred with me in opinion with regard; 
to the importance of reorganizing the miliiaatthis time but 
had no agency in preparing the plan reported to Congress and 
no previous knowledge of its detaiis. (t was prepared, as has 
already been stated, at the request of a Committee of the House 
ot Representatives expressed at the close of last session, a d 
reported to this Congress upon a call of the House, made «i 
rectly upon the Secresary of War, and, as ts usual in all such 
cases, Rent to that body without being previously submitted to 
the President. With it or its details he, thereiore, had nolung 
w do.” 

Buch is the deliberate statement of aman who could not be 
suepecied of falsehood or prevaricauion by any man who ts 
acquainted with his character, 1 will add this question for the 
consideration of every man of fairness and liberality Is it 

vossible for the President to pertorm the other duties of his 

figh and reponsible office, and examine all the reporis of the 
heads of departments and bureaus, during the session of Con 
grees? Who will answer in the affirmative! 

I trust, Mr. President, I have already said enouziito excuse 
the committee for not having indignantly rebuked the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr 
Preston] said we should have done. Many thing further should 
be necessary, however, I would only remind the Senator, that he 
and the committee have occupied positions, In reference to 
this matter, altogether diflerent. The committee nad duties of 
a somewhat judicial nature devolved upon them, and were 
bound to investigate and decide with fairness and impartiality 
—whilet the Benator has appeared, in much that he has said, 
rather more in the character and spirit of a prosecuting attorney, 

Finding it impossible to urge the conviction of Mr. Pointsexu 
successfully, sustained as he is by the reports of Gin. Knox 
and Gen. Harrison, the Senator from South Carolina has rather 
admitted they had gone too far, and has endeavored to excuse 
them, whilst he censured the present Secretary with so much 
acrimony. How does he attempt thisexculpation? Why, sir, 
by reminding us that they were old soldiers, and, when their 
r ‘ports were made, still smarting under wounds received in their 
country’sservice, which were not then completely cicatrized ! 
Whether Gen. Knox had received wounds I really do not 
recollect, he had, however, been outof military service some 
ten years, I suppose, when his report was made—and at least 
long enough to calm his feeelings, and moderate his miluary 
enthusiasm. Nor dol know whether General Harrison had 
received wounds in the military service of hiscountry. He 
certainly did not at Lower Sandusky, for he was with his 
army, about seven miles distant, with his munitions and stores 
all piled up ready for che torch; with troubled pace, walking to 
and fro; wringing his hands and exclaiming, “his blood be upon 
his own }:cad, I wash my hands of iv’—while the youthful but 
gallant Croghan, with about one hundred and thirty men, and 
one six-pounder, in a fort he had been erdered by his Genvral 
(Harrison) to abandon, as indetensibie, achieved a most glorious 
andever memorable victory over British and Indians combined, 
te the number of about two thousand. He received no wound at 
the River Raisin where the brave and patriotic Kentuckians, 
under Gen. Winchester, were overwhelmed by superior 
force, and massacred in cold blood by the Indian allies of Great 
Britain with the permis ion of British officers, whilst he [Gen. 
Harrison) reposed with his army at Camp Meigs, within some 
thirty miles, or one day's forced march. Instead of marching 
to the relief of those unfortunate men, he burnt his stores, and 
retreated to Carrying river. He received no wound at the seige 
of Fort Meiga, (ot which I have ever bheard,) for he remained 
securely in his fort, while the chivalrous Col. Miller (now a 
member of Congress from Missourt) by his brave and success- 
ful sortie, obtained a victory, which settled the difficulty, and 
entitled him to imperishable fame. Nor did he receive any 
wound at the battle ofthe Thames, having reluctantly pursned 
the enemy from Sandwich, and having been (if Il am correctly 
informed) at a respectable distance from the threatre of conflict 
anddanger. Talk of Gen. Harrison’s wounds indeed! Why, sir, 
if{ do not wholly m sunderstand the history of his military 
career, he never has been personally engaged in any battle, 
(unless when a young man, while serving with Gen. Wayne.) 
exceptthe battle of Tippecanoe, in which he was caught in- 
advertently, having shamefully followed the suggestion or advice 
of hs savage enemy, to encamp In a position acknowledged hy 
himself to have been favorable to such an attack; and even 
there I believe he escaped unhurt, whilst the courageous and 
dauntiess Joseph Hamilton Daviess and his brave Kentucky 
friends, fell the victims of his indiscreet and ill-judged conduct 
No, sir: General Harrison had no wounds of which I have ever 
heard, to excite or impel him to propose his extravagant 
and monstrous schemes, either to train 100,000 men for six 
weeks in the year, at the public expense, or “for the military 
instruction of all the youth of the United States.” I have 
shown thathis letter to Governor Scott, of Kentucky of the 
10th of March, 1839, written three years before the war, con- 
tained both propositions. . 

Mr. President: I will detain the Senate no longer. 1 think 
IT have saidenough to satisfy all reasonable and fair men, that 
Mr. Poinsett’s projet for reorganizing and disciplining the 


militia, does not contain all those startling features of monstro- 


sity, which have been ascribed to it by the Spnator from South 





Carolina, here,and by his political friends elsewhere. LhaY® 
shown, too, that however objectionable the plan of Mr. Poin- 
sett may be, censure comes witha bad grace from the sup- 
a General Hatrison, who has outstripped all who 
lave pr or followed after him, in regardw the ume he 
would requive training and the expenditures he wou dinake 
from thepublic Treasury —even “by laying on additional taxes” 

independent of the enormous expense of his sysiem of univer- 
sal military instructiontor our youth. And, sir, Thave esta- 
blished (asl believe) by clear and indisputable documentary 
proof, that Gen. Harrison was a black cockade federalist du- 
ring the administration of the elder Adams, and that he remainsa 
Federalist, even unto this day. 

I thank the Senate for the kind indulgence with which they 
have honored me 

Norg.—Since this speech wasdelivered, I find the first section 
of the bill, reported by General Harrison in January, 1817 re- 
quires every private of the militia to “ provide himself with a 
good musket,” or “ with a good rifle,” and ether equipments, 
as proposed by Mr. Poinsett, and as now required by the act of 
May 8. 1792. The same bill, in the 15th section, declared “That 
the officers and non-commissioned officers, when encamped, (as 
was required.) under the preceding provisions, shall be sub 
ject to the rules and articles of war, &c.”’ Consequeutly, as 
regards the individual expense of the militia arming themselves, 
Mr. Poinsett but foliowed the example of General Harrison, as 
well as General Knox. 





SPEECH OF MR. STRANGE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In the Senate, May 19, 1840. 


On the bill to establish a uniform system of bank- 
rupley. 

Mr. STRANGE addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Presipent: The subject now under conside- 
ration has perplexed Congress, and divided public 
opinion, as much as any other since the foundation 
of the Government; and I should have been happy 
to have left its discussion entirely to abler hands. 
But, as a member of the Judiciary Committee, my 
peculiar situation (differing, as I do, in many parti- 
culars, with each of my colleagues) will excuse my 
troubling the Senate and the country somewhat at 
large. 

1 assume, for the present, that a bankrupt law 
of some kind is to pass during the present session 
of Congress, and that the question now is, under 
what form it will best commend itself to the favor 
of the American people. Whether in any bank- 
rupt law the claims of justice and humanity can be 
so made to harmonize as that neither shall suffer, 
or, in case of irreconcileable hostility between them, 
which shall most command our regard, are grave 
questions, that ought not to be hastily or unadvisedly 
answered. For my own part, [ have hitherto be- 
lieved that Justice stood frowning in the pathway 
towards any bankrupt law, arid have been thereby 
deterred from taking any step in that direction. But 
the wailings of distress coming, as I am told, from 
five hundred thousand of my fellow-citizens, have 
reached my ear, and their cries for relief have so 
wrought upon my feelings, that | am compelled to 
wnite in an effort to devise some plan by which jus- 
lice to the creditor and humanity to the debtor can 
be reconciled. Failing in this, the question must 
recur to be decided, on which side moral and consti- 
tutional principles preponderate. In the mean time, 
I stand unpledged upon this great question; for, al- 
though a member of the committee by which the 
bill was reported, 1 only expressed my preference 
tor the amendment submitted by the chairman, [Mr. 
Wall,] on the part of the minority, over the bill, as 
resented grom the majority, by the Senator from 
Deawardl Mr. Clayton.] I was not, however, sa- 
tisfied with either plan; nor am I yet satisfied, as 
will be seen in the course of the remarks I am about 
to submit. 

Several principal points suggest themselves in 
the consideration of this subject. Ist. What natural 
persons, and under what circumstances, may be 
constitutionally declared bankrupt? 2d. What 
natural persons, and under what circumstances, ii is 
expedient to declare bankrupt? 3d. What is the 
answer to both these questions in relation to corpo- 
rations? ; 

The first two of these questions have been so fully 
and ably discussed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Webster] that I feel myself engaged in a 
heartless task in going over the same ground; but 
the importance of the subjectand some differences 
in our views, will, I trust, excuse my doing so. 

The authority, and the only authority which 
Congress has for legislating on this subject, is 
found in the 4th clause of the 8th section of the 
Ist article of the Constitution of the United States. 
Congress shall have power “to establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization and uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the United States.” 
Here .is as large a charter as the wind, so 


far as the subject 


of bankruptcies jis  ¢op. 
cerned; and to 


ascertain our power, it is only 
necessary to settle the meaning of the term, 
used. No one acknowledges with more plea. 
sure than myself, that thisis a Government oj 
limited powers, and that it can demand nothing tha 
isnot set forth in the bond. I am a State Righjs 
man of the straitest sect. In conformity with these 
principles I hold that in general, if not invariably. 
every word in the Constitution is to be taken inj) 
opular sense. In the English language, “bankrupt 
fa a well settled signification. Bankruptcy 0 
course signifies the state of being a bankrupt 
Many, I know, have entangled themselves by fanei- 
ful etymologies of the word by which they attempt 
to limit its signification. Some suppose ita com 
pound of two Latin words, bancus—a bank, and 
ruplus—broken. It isto be remarked, however, 
that few Latin dictionaries give us the word bancus 
at all; and in Ainsworth’s, where it is found, it is 
marked as bad Latin—coined doubtless to furnish a 
synonyme for our important word—bank. Others 
more correctly, perhaps, but with quite as little utili 
ty, trace it to the Italian words banco and ott 
which do, in fact, signify broken bench; in allusion 
it is said, to the practice ‘in Venice of breaking the 
benches of the money dealers who became fraudu 
lent or insolvent. Again it is by some brought 
down to us through the French word banque-route; 
banque, in French, being synonymous With mensa 
in Latin, or table in English; and routo with vesti- 
gium in Latin, and footstep or trace in English—a 
term, itis said, derived from the Roman mensarij. 
which were set up in public places, and when a 
trader slipped away, with an intention to deceive 
his creditors, he lett only some vestigia or signs of 
his table or shop behind him. From this, it is argued 
that, as the persons concerning whom thisterm origi- 
nated were necessarily traders, or they could have no 
bancus—banco—banque—bdench or table, it can now 
be properly applied to traders only, and as the first 
legal proceeding in regard to them was compulsory, 
and so continued up to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion,that no other than a compulsory proceeding could 
be contemplated in the bankruptcies spoken of in 
the Constitution. The bare statement of such an 
argument is enough to excite a smile, and seems 
very like trifling with the gravity of Senatorial dis- 
cussion. If we must have an etymology for “bank- 
rupt” and “bankruptcy,” why not content ourselves 
with one much more simple, and, for aught I can see, 
quite as probable as those before mentioned? One 
of the significations of our word “bank,” is a heap or 
pile of any thing. It appedrsto me, then, to bea far 
better figure than that of the broken bench, to suppose 
a man’s estate, wealth or fortune, to be typically spo- 
ken of asa pile or heap of money; and when this 
heap is broken or swept away, either by imprudence, 
calamity, or under the authority of law, according to 
a very common formation of English words, he may 
be very properly described as bank—rupt. 

But whatever difficulties we may have about the 
etymology of these words, there is none in ascertain- 
ing their popular signification. |Lexicographers, 
and good writers in past times, all show us that 
bankrupt was early used to signify one who was not 
able to meet his engagements. Johnson’s definition 
of bankrupt, in his dictionary, is “one indebted be- 
yond the power of|payment.” Shakspeare makes 
one of his characters to say: “Sir, if you spend word 
for word with me, I will make your wit bankrupt.” 
And another, “Time is a very bankrupt, and owes 
more than he has witto season.” 


Johnson, in his life of the poet Blackmore, says: 
“To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy, he affects 
to fear he will erect a bank for wit.” Dr. Bar- 
row, of whom that sprightly monarch, Charles the 
Second, wittily remarked he was an unfair preacher, 
because he left nothing for others to say, in one 
of his charity sermons, observes: ‘The poor man’s 
pocket is a bank for our money, which can never 
deceive us—all the rich traders may decay and 
break, but the poor man can never fail, unless 
God himself become bankrupt.” Here, then, are 
some ancient instances of the use of the words 
“bank,” “bankrupt,” and “bankruptcy,” in which 
it would be ridiculous, and, in one at least, im- 
pious, to suppose that there was any notion of an 
allusion to a bench, either whole or broken. 

But it is insisted by some, that whatever may 
have been, or now is, the popular signification of 
the word “bankruptcies,” it is a term of science 
known to the English law, having there an esta- 
blished technical meaning; and it is further urged 
that in that sense it was used by the framers of 
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a 
ur Constitution; and consequently, in reference 
eto are our powers upon the subject to be 
That as known to the English law, 
bankruptcy,” ex vt termini, meant a compulsory 
spgeess issued against a “trader,” who had com- 
initted some one or more of certain acts; and that 
yerefore, Congress can pass no bankrupt law in- 
-juding under its operation other persons than tra- 
ers, OF depending in any degree for its action 
yoon any other motion than that of the creditor. 
admit that the Constitution, like any other in- 
groment, is to be taken according to the intent ot 
hose Who framed it, provided they have used words 
aitly expressive of that intent. But I know of no 
mle requiring Us, when a word has two meanings, 
gone technical and the other popular, to preter 
ie former, unless there be something in the in- 
cament itself, or in the subject-matter, to indicate 
agt preference. Where neither of these exist, 
ommon sense demands a precisely opp site course. 
What is the main object of a written Constitu- 
jon? Is it not to secure the people at large 
gainst the tyranny of those in power? And to 
give effect to that object, must hot the instrument 
ig subject to the interpretation of the people? Must 
je people wait until some person makes the dis- 
‘very for them, that their liberties are assailed, 
wefore they are to rise in their defence? It was 
, complaint against a Roman Emperor, that he 
bung his decrees too high for the people to read 
them. And is itto be supposed that the framers 
of our Constitution couched it in language which 
the mass of the people could not comprehend? 
Simplicity, and a readiness to be understood, are 
gost essential qualities ot a Constitution, and it 
an never be supposed, and strong evidence only 
should convince us that portions of ours require a 
horough knowledge of abstruse branches of the 
aw of a foreign land on the part of those who 
would understand them. It was never the inten- 
ion of our political forefathersto keep us forever 
in leading-strings to Great Britain, and that every 
step taken by us, in law or politics, should be re- 
gulated by what she haddone. But it is too much 
the fashion of those whose business it is to reduce 
our Constitution to practical results, to act as if 
this were so. Generally lawyers, they bring their 
professional habits of thinking with theia into the 
National Legislature, and are forever recurring to 
those fountains for political, from whence they are 
accustomed to draw professional knowledge. It is 
a vice which I sincerely hope will ere long be 
corrected, and that we shall cease the unwise 
practice of putting new wine into old bottles, and 
piecing out new garments with shreds and patches 
fromthe old and threadbare. 

When, then, we look to the general design of 
that sacred instrument, the Constitution, there is 
every thing pointing to its general use of words in 
the popular sense, and there is nothing in the pas- 
sage under consideration indicating any exception in 
the word bankruptcies. The point of the argument 
with those who insist upon a technical meaning of 
the word bankruptcy, is, that there is a recognised 
and established distinction in the English law be- 
ween bankruptey and insolvency—that bankrupt- 
cy confines itself to traders, and is a — 
process always instigated by the creditor, while in- 
solvency embraces all classes of persons indebted be- 
yond their ability to pay, and isa relief sought for 
by the debtor—and that our Constitution autho- 
rizing Congress to legislate on the subject of bank- 
rupteies, used the word with these limitations. I 
have already said that Ido not admit the obligation 
to resort to English law books for the meaning of 
words used in our Constitution, but if I did, high au- 
thority warrants me in saying that there is no such 
established distinction as that contended for between 
thetwo terms bankruptcy and insolvency. In the 
first place, the first English Bankrupt law, to wit: 
Mth Henry VIII, clhap.4, did not confine itself to 
merchants and traders, and the amended law 
of 13th Eliz. chap. 7, did not discharge the debt. In 
what, then, did these two acts differ from an insol- 
vent law? If any thing can be considered the 
peculiarly distinguishing characteristic of a bank- 
rupt, from an insolvent law, it is the 
discharge of the debt; and yet we find a 
bankrupt law has existed (and even in England, 
too, where nothing can be wrong) without that 
feature. It is true there are two forms of pro- 


ther 
-onsirued. 


ceeding known to the English law: one by which 
the effects of the debtor are distributed according to 
fixed rules, and the debt forever discharged; the other 
by which the debtor himself distributes his effects ac- 
prding to his caprice, (provided there be no fraud,) 


established wall of partition separating those two 
into distinct systems; neither is there any thing in 
the nature of either which would prevent their be- 
ing resorted to in every mutalis 
Chitty, an English law writer of the highest autho 
rity, in his third volume of Commercial Law, chap. 
18, p G87, says: 

“We have now only to pursue our inquiries into the remecies 
of creditors, where the delor os general y unable for a time to 
pay his creditors, or is absolutely bankruptor insolvent.” 

He here uses those two words as equivalent. 
Those who insist upon the distinction between bank 
ruptey and insolvency, say that bankruptcy applies 
toan inability to pay with punctuality, and insol 
vency to an inability to pay atall. Now Mr. Chitty, 
in the same chapter, says, in treating of general in 
solvency, afier speaking of time given by credi 
tors: 

“secondly, where the debtor becomes bankrupt or an insol- 
ventdebior. The term jnsolvency, (derived from the Latin word 
insolrendum,) when used in an act of Parliament, has been 
construed to signify an inability on the partol che debtor to pay 
with punctuality, and at the appointed day, the debt due from 
him.” 

Adopting the very signification for insolveney 
which the advocates for distinction give to bank 
ruptey, and thus establishing their identity. And 
further, at page 721, afler referring to the various 
remedies which had been treated of for an individual 
creditor, he adds: ‘“‘Wpon a little consideration we 
shall perceive that when a party is bankrupt or in- 
solvent, those remedies would be inadequate,” still 
speaking of them as identical, and then goes onto 
speak of the peculiar advantages ot the proceeding 
in bankruptey as accruing to the benefit of all the 
creditors. 

But to come nearer home, Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the case of Sturgis vs. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat, 

Rep. 194, says: 

* But the subject is divisible in its nature into bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, though the line of partition between them is not 
80 distinctly marked as to enable any person to say, with post- 
tive precision, what belongs exclusively to the one, and not to 
the other, class of laws. It is said, for example, that laws 
which merely liberate the persons are insolvent laws, and those 
which discharge the contract are bankruptlaws. But if an act 
of Congress should discharge the person ofthe bankrupt, and 
leave his future acquisitions liable to his creditors, we should 
feel much hesitation in saying that this was an insolvent and 
not a bankrupt law, and therefore unconstitutional. Another 
distinction has been stated and unitorm)y observed. Insolvent 
laws Operate atthe instance of an hoprisoned debtor, bankrupt 
laws at the instance of the creditor. But should an act of Con- 
gress, authorize a commission of bankruptcy to issue on the 
application of a debtor, a court would scarcely be warranted in 
saying that the law was unconstitutional.” 

And again, at page 195: 

“ This difficulty of discriminating with any accuracy between 
insolvent and bankrupt laws, would Jead to the opinion that a 
bankrupt law may contain those regulations which are gene- 
rally foundin insolvent laws, and that an insolvent law may con- 
tain those which are common toa bankrupt law.’ 

Thus, I think, very clearly settling the question of 
any real distinction in the nature of the two things. 
For if one may be made at pleasure just what the 
other may, who can say there is any natural 
or invariable distinction betweenthem? It seems, 
then, that the popular and technical senses of 
the word bankruptcy are so nearly the same, 
that it is a mere sticking in the bark of the 
tree to assume any substantial distinctionthem. I 
still insist, however, that if it were otherwise 
to the popular sense, we ought to attach our- 
selves. I donot deny that the immediate effect will 
be to extend the power of this Government upon 
this particular subject. But the general effect will 
be to keep the construction of the Constitution in the 
proper hands—those of the people, and not to deliver 
it over to experts, or a sort of priesthood, who, like 
those of the ancient heathen gods, will pronounce 
from it, with oracular solemity, whatever it may suit 
their own views to pass for truth. Lasting liberty is 
in the one system—inevitable and quick coming 
slavery in the other. Who, then, can hesitate in 
choosing between them? 

I will not tronble myself with the question, to 
what extent the States may go on the subject of bank- 
ruptcy, should Congress decline the exercise of its 
powers, although I will remark, in passing, that, in 
my humble judgment, much error has issued from 
high places on this point. 

Assuming, then, asI think I may safely do, that 
the Constitution gives to Congress the whole field of 
insolvency, in its widest extent, for the exercise of its 
powers, I propose to say a few words on the expedi- 
ency of extending the provisions of any law which 
may be passed by Congress, beyond the liraits em- 
braced in the English bankrupt laws in 1789; and in 
so doing I hope to add a little strength to the positions 
heretofore assumed. 


The relationship of debtog and creditor 


case, 


and his person only is discharged. But there is no | 


mutandis 
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Senate. 
has probably existed from the earliest period 
of eivilization In almost all ages and all 


lands, the creditor classes have had much direct or 
indirect agency in their legislation, while the debtor 
clas e had litte or none. The natural efiect 
tollowed, aad the rights of creditors were sedulously 
and promptly guarded by law, while those of the 
debtor, and his claims to mercy. have been over 
looked or tardily considered In Rome, the proud 
patricrans were not oniv the eovernors ot the realm, 
but owned all its wealth, and ever held as debtors, 
wretched plebeians, Who,as common solders, toiled 
fora fame that they seldom shared, and by the law 





ses hay 


of the twelve tables, might, in case of insol- 
vency, be cut into fragments to satisty. in proportion, 
the contlicting claims of different creditors. By 
other laws of the same realm seareely less cruel, 


the debtor might be imprisoned in chains subjected 
to stripes and hard labor, or sold with his wite and 
children into perpetual foreign @avery (¢ 
Tiherim) to the demands of a cruel ere 

ditor. Very similar regulations seem to have ex- 
isted amon other nations, and weare told that in 

some parts of the East Indies, the w ite ot the debtor 

was the lawful vietim of the passions of a relentless 
creditor, and the debt was cancelled by the eternal dis 

honor of the debtor and his wife, without the consent 
ofeither. Such was the state of the world when the 
light of Christianity dawned upon it. ‘The non 

payment of a debt was considered an inexpiable 
crime, while the most flagrant cruelties might be 
practised to enforce it without sullying the fame on 
disturbing the conscience of the creditor. But the 
Sun of Righteousness first gilded with its beams the 
fetters of the untortunate debtor, and darted rays of 
consolation into his desolate dungeon, and then with 
a power unknown to any physical solvent, melted 
the chains trom his limbs, and dissipated as a mist 
the walls that surrounded him,and sent him forth 
to breath in seeurity the air of freedom Laws 
were made at Rome under the Christian emperors, 
by which a debtor who ceded his property to his 
creditors, was freed from their power. Still this 
was no discharge of the debtor, and his future ac 

quisitions were liable to be seized. Humanity, how 

ever, made a further appeal in behalf of the hap 
less debtor, and it was provided, that where a debt- 
or was, by any unforeseen accident, redneed to 
low circumstances, and would swear that he had 
not wherewith to pay hisdebts, he should not be com 
pelled to give up even what was in his possession, 


ats 


Satisty 


This last provision is probably the true germ of 
the bankrupt principle. Exposure to unforeseen ac 
cident, it will be found, is the ground upon which, 
throughout the English laws, those claiming the be- 
nefit of the bankrupt law were entitled to their dis- 
charge. England was originally settled by a war- 
like — and no laws scem to have existed there 
by which the body of the debtor was subjected toim 
prisonment for a debt, properly so called, until the 
statute 25, Edward IIL. chapter 17, when the writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum, which had previously 
been used only in actions where force was charged 
against the defendant. was allowed to a creditor to 
enforce the payment of ade. We are here pre 
sented with a striking instance of the greater heart- 
lessness and cruelty of Mercury than of Mars. We 
have reason to think that until Rome, in ancient 
times, and England in modern, became trading na- 
tions, no freeman was consigned to the common re- 
ceptacle of felons, to entorce the payment of a debt. 
‘The laws, as well as the morals, of a country, are 
much more dependent upon her previous habits and 
existing interests, than is generally imagined; and 
in trading nations we find both the morals and laws 
ranking breaches of contract with the highest crimes; 
and, without intending a pun, from that influence 
the forger and the murderer are made to stand upon 
the same platform; a decision of corrupted justice, 
which unsophisticated humanity can never sanction. 
This, Saale with the previously stated fact that 
the lawgivers are generally of the creditor classes, 
has imparted a peculiar sternness to legislation in all 
trading countries, upon the subject of contract, and 
has even left some traces of it in that sacred charter, 
our Federal Constitution. Butfrom time to time, 
for eighteen hundred years, a spiritof mercy has 
been struggling with it, and this sternness has re- 
laxed. The genius of Democracy has brought the 
poor man into the halls of legislation, and the debtor 
is no longer friendless, but finds a sympathy in the 
bosom of the lawmaker and the judge, and the Legis- 
lature has become a mediator between the debtor and 
the creditor. This is among the proudest of the 
many trophies of which this benignant genius hay 
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reason to boast. ‘l'his spirit, while it has lef! 
Constitution a rigid prohibition on the 


passing any law impairing the obligation of con- 


in our 


States trom 


tracts, has plante there the provision under Which 
it is how propo ed to legislate 
The firststep taken in other countries w 

said, to accept the goods, and aequitthe per 
to retain the liability, of the tulure acquisition 
debtor Thus far most of the States in this nion 
have gone, and many ot them, it is believed, are 
dis y0Sed to yinuch tarthes 

"he next step Was to eman ipate the debtor fully 

< } ‘ ; 
upon the urren r ofall bh present posse mn 


and allow inning in th 

world; and that is the ex imple weare how aske Lto 
follow. ‘Stilithis has been confined 
by untor accident were reduced to low cil 
cumstances, for although by the law ol Engl and i 
trader only was the subject of thi 
it Was on 
unforseen acciden iat he was tob eall \ 


differently 


him to make a new bes 


rhe 


to those wi yi 


seen 


accountot his } thar hiabslity to th 


remembered that | aim n ! aii i iW 

any bankrupt law should be p 1, but af any, what 
hould be i eardinal pro Ww We ive how 
reached the }) mntoain th i! ission that brin 

to the principle on which the peculiar provisions of 
a bankrupt law are based Is it a mere ovr on 
in the road where insolvency leads—a lurther amels 
oration ofthe condition of the deblor, ora pain 
the direction precisely opposite, providing lore 


securely for the payinent of the ereditor! [have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the te 
reasons assigned by wrilet 
eluding all but “trader 
signed as a favor tothem. Hear what one of thei 
“ay 


Judge 


page 1722, 


ye} he very 


onthe supect, fore 


how thal af Was «et 
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Blackstone, in his C 


atier eaking olf the treatment ol deb 


ors under the Roman law at diilereni perio 
“avs 

‘The laws of England, more w ely have eteered inthe mt 
die between two extreme providin at once acainet the Inhu 
manity of the creditor, who is not suifered to confine ar 
bankrupt acter his etic we delivered up, and at the same ‘i 
taking care that all his just debts shall he paid so far as Uh 
willextend. But still they are cauuious of encouragT wrodizality 
and extravagance by this indulgence to debtors = there tie 


iiey allow the benefit of the laws of bankruptcy to none 
actual traders; set of men are, spe ke 


since that j 
the only persons liable to accil 1} 


ee erally 
ilental losses, and to an mnabiltty of 
paying their debts without any fault of their ow: If pers ay 

10 OLeer situations of life run in debt with the poweroft payme 
(hey must take the consequences of their 
though they meet with sudden accidents that may reduce their 
fortunes; fer the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice tor 
any person but a trader to encumber himself with debts of any 
considerable valur Wf a gentieman, or one in a liberal profes. 
Pion, at the witracting his debts, hasa sufficrent fund 
to pay them, the lelay of paymentisa species of dishonesty and 


own indiscretion eve 


time of 


a temporary injustice » his creditors; and if atsuchtime he has 
not sufficient fund, the dishonesty and injustice is the greater 
He cannot, therefore, murmur if he suffers the punishment 


which he has voluntatily drawn upon himself. But, in merean- 
tle traneactions, the case is tar otherwise. Trade cannot be car- 
ried on withuut mutual credit on both sides. The contracting 
of debis is, herefere, here not only justifiable, but necessary 
Andif, by accidental calamities, as by the loss of a ship ina tem 
pest, the failure of brother traders, or the non-payment of per 


sons out of trade, a merchant or trader beco Incapable ol 


discharging his own debts, it is his misforcune and not his fault 
To the misfortunes, therefore, of debtors, the law has given a 


remedy, but denied it to their faults 


the same time that it provides for the security of commerce by 
enac ting that every considerat etra ler my be leclared a ba ik- 
rupt for the benefit of bis creditors as well as himself, it has also, 
to discourage ex'ravagance, declared that no one shall be capa- 

s, but only an in 


ble of receiv ing g the full benefit of the 
dustrious trader.’ 

Itis notthena system opposite to that 
solvent laws, but carries still farther the spirit of 
benignity in favor of the debtor. It is true, while 
thus providing for the comfort of the debtor, it takes 
every means to compe | hin, as he avails himself of 
it, to do, on his part, faithfully what he 
and all that machinery in the bankrupt 
which. in the eyes of some 
ful appearance of a iding 
chains, and strengthening the walls of his prison, 
has no other design. If a benefit, then, while ex 
tended to one class of our citizens, shall it be denied 
to others? 

But there is another f which has been omit- 
ted in Mr. Blackstone’s account of the reasons for 
extending the bankrupt laws to traders only; and 
that is, that traders were, at the time of the in 
troduction of those laws, peculiar favorites of Keng 
lish legislation. It was her policy to attract t 
reign merchants to her shores, and special induce 
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or that of their country, and need noi in- 
fringe the principles of equality to obtain them. 
Since the period referre 1 to, England has been 
gradually bringine within her ban crupt laws class 
alter cla either a a tavor to those brought 
in. or to give that was 


extent to a remedy 


found convenient Whether then considered as a 
« meday to Lie ¢ redil rT a 1 penell to the ‘ mor, 
that nation has been gradually tending, in its ap 
phieation of it, to th wtequality which our toretathers 
emed the very perfection of political institution 
Equa lity iS an argument on the questi n of expe- 
diency difficult to overcome, for including all 
classes or mone i do - deny ‘that moditications 
may be made suited to > pecuiar circumstance 
and « idition of each fre s But it seems to me 
that the rights of the creditor and debt should 
be correlative While the debtor may. on his own 
pkotion ender h Pp erty, and have it di 
vided hor } creditors, it) should b in 
OM or 2 creditor 1 compel him to 

’ ich 4 the prinemp Oo. tt 1! ! ! 

| in fo he Sta ! depbio 
applies ior the reliet aftlorded by th aw Wrenevej 
he plea es, and the creditor may, by puttin r him in 
til, foree hima to do so lsee no reason why the 


ime principle may not yusily aud wisely be carried 
law of bankruptey 


in England, gave 


crud Ubi the 
which 


Vost of ihe reas is 


ispecious claim to prete 


rences in favor ot the merehant utterly fail in this 
coun lfere the farmer’s lands: subyec t to 
sale for debt: if was not so there: a landed debtor 


castle and dety his 
with him 


divided 


ght fold his arms in his own 
creditor, and the policy ot 


liere employments are not, 


the law was 


as there, so 


to contine any man exclusively to one; and there is 
searcely an individual in our country who, what 
ever may be his rril cipal employ ment, is nol more 
or le involved in the hazards of trade. But 


mainly and lastly, the paper system has drawn every 


one irresistibly into Ws vortex; it has made itself the 
precarious basis of al! employments; it has under- 
mined the firmest foundations, sothat no man is 
how eeure against those unforeseen accidents 
which were once peculiar to the trader. Let 
it be supposed that ihe most eantious per- 
son had due him, in the State of Mississippi, 
$10,000, upon some most responsible individual 
It is actually in judgment, and execution levied 


relied on as doubly sufficient to 
Who would say that under these 
would be a very rash man to 


upon property, 
raise the amount 
cireumstances he 


contract a debt tor $5,000 for a piece of property 
supposed to be valuable? He might well calcu- 


late on paying for the property purchased, and 
having &5.000) lett His debt is collected, but it is 
in Mississippi money; and by the time he gets it 
is worth just fifty per cent. and will barely 
discharge the obligation he has incurred. But let 
us carry the supposition a little farther, and sup- 
pose his purchase have been tor 87.500. Here 

had ealenlated on a surplus of $2,500, but in- 
stead cf a surplus, it turns out that there is a de- 
heit of 82.500. This the property must be sold to 
meet; and, in the mean time, it has fallen 50 per 
cent. One or two such operations, which the most 
prudent man, who ever goes in debt at all, might 
well have made, render him a hopeless bankrupt. 
Into this vortex of the paper system every 
drawn—if in no other way, as the holder of bank 
paper. But not every article of property 
that he owns rises and falls with every bank ex- 
pansion and contraction, like the mercury in the 
thermomete} 

With the then, let the law be extended, 
and if a bankrupt system is salutary for one class of 
men, itis so for all; and if it be proper for one class 
of ereditors to have such means of securing their 
rights, I} see not why it should not be available for 
all. Ours isa Commonwealth, not only in theory 
but in praetice. We are all subject to the 
Our habits have W hat 
then, can there be why we should not have a com- 
inunity in remedies? 

The remaining question is, whether it is constitu- 
tionaland expedient to subject corporations to the 
senerallaw of bankruptcy! I contess [should be 
rather surprised at this being made a question at all, 
did not my respect for some W ho raise it, cause me to 
distrust the conelusions of my own mind. even in a 
case where they have been unhesitatingly 
recahed, and undoubtingly held. Corporations are 
legal entities. and althouzh they have no souls to be 
saved, or bodies to suffer, yet they are, in« ontermpla- 
tion of law, persons, capable of suing and being 
sued, having capacity to use, and to be subject to 


home, it 


man is 


only SO: 


eason, 
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evils made Us so. reason, 


most 
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Senate, 


every legal process where no physical law render. 
ineficient the laws of man. they are certainly nor 
excepted by any words in the Constitution, and ‘jt ; 
surely incumbent upon those who allege their claiy 
to exemption fromthe incidents belonging to othe 
persons and traders, to point out to us the foundatioy, 
of that claim 

I have listened with attention to the Senators w! 
have occupied this portion of the field of discussie) 
end have heard nothing that presents to my ming 
the semblance of a reason why they es hot be 
included. Much ingenuity, l contess, has been dis 
played, but from the known ability of those w} 

‘red them, the weakness of the argument 
on the other side would have confirmed me. had 
| needed any confirmation, in the correctness of yy 
tirst impressions 

lt is not pretended that corporations are express}, 
excluded trom the sweeping authority contained jy 
the 4th clause of the &th section of the Ist article oi 
the Constitution; but it is insisted that there eoula 
have been no intention to include them The sena 
xv from Massachusetts, with what seems to me 
a most marked inconsistency, while in the forme; 
part of his argument he coniended for the most yy 
limited extent of power over this subject, and, as | 
thought, properly, in this part of the argue 
unites himself with the advoeates tor restrictign 
Let us hear the reasons offered for excepling COrpi 
rations. 

W ith pre judice or pass sion there is Ho reas soning 
and whenever I hear a man appealing t O preji idice: 
or passions, | am well assured that he is very bare of 
‘There isa sensibility with many in this 
country upon the subject of State rights, which 
I never wish to see diminished, and Heaven send 
us a rapid increase of the numbers by which that 
sensibility shall be telt. But it is a common feint 
of an enemy, by frequent false alarms, to blunt sel 
sibility, and finally to take advantage of an apaihy 
thus produced The ery of wolf! wolf! often 
talsely repeated, will at length be disregarded, when 
the wolf really comes. There is, in my estimation, 
a dangerous resemblance between the cases put and 
the present appeal to State rights sensibilities, com- 
ing from the gentlemen who have addressed us in 
opposition to including corporations in a bankrupt 
law. Self-evident truths are the most difficult to 
prove by a process of reasoning, and a bold contra- 
diction of what a man knows to be true, is one ot 
most difficult things for a well regulated intellect to 
meet. here are some things so alarming, that the 
bare suggestion of thein, as existing, disqualifies 
the mind for inquiring into their truth: and all 
these principles combine in rendering it difficult to 
meet the argument that the rights of the States 
would be infringed by meddling with corporations 
of their ereation. 

That the powers of the States are interfered with, 
s,infact,true. And, alarmed at the fact, those who 
perceive it do not wait to inquire into the reason ot 
its existence, or whether the interference be in truth 
an encroachment. Notasingle power possessed bj 
the General Government, but is so much taken froin 
the power of the States, and the real question in 
every case, of the exercise of powel by the Genera! 


ig 


lave oft 


reasons 


Government should be, Is it a power derived from its 


proper source, or is ita usurpation? If the former, 
itshould be submitted to with cheerfulness, and il 
the latter, every tongue and arm should be raised 
against it. ‘The power of taxation was a large limb 
lopped off from the power or the States, and confer- 
red upon the General Government; and are weto 
stand aghasi at the exercise of other conterred pow- 
ers, While that one rests unquestioned? 

li is too late for us to inquire whether it was a 
Wholesome resiriction upon the powers of the States, 
to take from them the right of passing bankrupt 
laws, by giving that power to Congress. This has 
been and every exercise of that power by 
Congress must, of necessity, so far interfere with 
and diminish the paws r of the States. But the 
question should not be, does an act of Congress di- 
iminish or interfere with the power of the States? 
It ought rather to be, is it a constitutional diminution 
or interference with the powers of the States that is 
proposed? Whatever may be the answer to the first 
question, if the second must be answered affirma- 
tively, every thing is safe, and there is no cause for 
alarm. There is far more danger from a false in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, either vy Way, than 
foams any diminution of the oa a of the States, 
however vital, authorized thereby. Keep the 
Consiitution to its proper limits, and the peo- 
ple see the extent of the charter they have giyen, 
in all its length and breadth, They can understand 
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at once whether more has been assumed than has 
been conferred. But, stretch or contract—it is im 
material which—contusion is produced. The wall 
js ‘broken down; and it will not be long ere it will 
cease to be remembered where it once stood. 

And here, again, an alarming symptom is dis- 
closed of that political disease which the banking 
eystem has produced in the body politic. It canuvt 
be denied that, under any construction of the powers 

ivento Congress upon the subject of bankrupicy, 
they extend to affixing the punishment of death to a 
violation of the provisions of such law as it may 

, and that any number of the citizens of any 
pose may become its victims. Surely itis a mor- 
bid sensibility which feels so keenly an interference 
with its mere legislative creations, while it is uncon- 
scious of being touched by the destruction of any 
number of those who constitute the State herself, 
and, perhaps, even the constituents or creators of 
that very corporation over which she watches with 
such maternal and nervous solicitude. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, who addressed us 
yesterday, [Mr. Webster, ] asksa question, witha view 
toexcite our alarm. ‘Have we the power,” says he “to 
impose new duties upon corporations created by the 
States, and prescribe a punishment for disobedi- 
ence?” Is it not quite as alarming a question, “Have 
we the power to impose new duties upon the citi- 
zens of a State, and prescribe the punishment for 
disobedience?” And yet the answer to both must be 
thesame: yes! The Constitution has given us the 
power, trusting that we would execute it wisely; and 
can any thing but a most morbid, unnatural sensibi- 
lity shrink back so instinctively from the bare touch 
of a State corporation, in the very act of legislating 
to bring her citizens within the grasp of a so much 
dreaded power? Capital punishments may be de- 
nounced against any number of individuals, and all 
iswell; but the slightest exercise of authority upon 
corporations wakes upto agony the sensibilities of 
the whole country. 

But it is said the State herself may be part or sole 
stockholder in one of these companies, and by de- 
claring the company bankrupt, the Siate herself is 
This is a mere assumption. 


As well might it be said, that, when a man is de- 


_ clared bankrupt, all his creditors are declared bank- 


rupt withhim. Itis true, whatever effecis of the 
creditor may have been placed in the hands of the 
debior to trade upon as his own, are seized upon, 
and the creditor only receives his pro rata dividend; 
but as long as he is himself solvent, the bankruptcy 
of his debtor does not make him a bankrupt; and 
any one who makes the imputation will subject him- 
selfto an action of slander. If the institution has 
anactof incorporation, any effects she may hold 
of the State, aie just so much capital of the State 
in the hands of the corporation, trusted to it to 
trade upon, and if fairly and prosperously traded 
upon, of course no bankruptcy takes place; but if 
otherwise, why should not other stolons of that 
corporation have the same remedy against it that 
they would have against any other debtor? If there 
is no actof incorporation, and the State trades or 
banks, in person, so to speak, why then, whatever 


| may be said of such act of trading in other respects, 


she would be altogether unaffected by a provision 
in the bankrupt law merely including corporations. 
The idea then, that the insertion of corporations 
might eventuate in subjecting a sovereign State to 
a commission of bankruptcy is a mere scare crow 
—a chimera existing, and which can exist only in 
the brain of those who conceive it. As well might 
itbe said that a State was declared bankrupt, if one 
of her citizens who was indebted to her, had been 
subjected to a commission. 

It is conceded on all hands, thatjthis Government 
cannot be sued any where, and it is both a legal and 

litical question as to the extent of liability of the 

tes tobe sued. But when this Government was 
astockholder in the United States Bank, did any one 
=— the propriety of that institution being a de- 
endant in an action, or that her being so, compro- 
mitted the dignity, or affected the sovereignty, of 
this Government? Never. Has it not been ex- 
pressly decided, and the Progeiel? of that decision 
acquiesced in, in the case of the Bank of the United 
States against the Planters’ Bank of Georgia, 9th 
Wheaton, 904: 


“That when a Government becomes a partner in any trading 
company, it divesis itself, so far as concerns the transactions of 
that company, of its sovereign character. Instead of commu- 
nicating to the company its privileges and prerogatives, it de- 
scends toaleve!l with those with whem it associates itself? 
Thus many States of this Union, (says the opinion of Judge 
Marshall,) who have an interest in banks, are not suable even 
in their ewn courts; yet they never exempt the corporation from 

ing sued.” 
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And what is a commission of bankruptcy but a 
legal or And if the e partnership | of the 
State does not exempt from one legal process, by 
what magic shall it exempt from anoiler? No 
distinction can be broader than that between debtor 
and creditor; and thai between States and corpora 
tions is just as broad. 

It is further urged by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that the State derives revenue from her corpo- 
rations, and an interference by Congress with them 
would be an interference with the revenue of the 
State. Iwill venture to affirm that a capitation or 
poll tax isthe most general form oftaxation through- 
outthe Union; and have we ever heard it offere. as 
a reason against the execution of a man who had 
forfeited his life undera law of Congress, that his 
State would lose his poll tax? 

But it is said we have no rigiit to include corpora- 
tions, because they had never been included in 
England previous to the adoption of our Constitution. 
This argument, I think, has already been fully an- 
swered; if not by me, at least by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, in discussing the question whether 
a bankrupt law must of necessity be confined to tra- 
ders. It is further argued that this power might be so 
exercised as to annihilate entirely the State corpora- 
tions—that this is but the fulcrum of a mighty co 
which is to move the States from their founda- 
tions—that itis the assertion of the power of this 
Government to stretch forth its long arm and in- 
termeddle with the affairs of the States. To show 
the dangerous character of this power, it has been 
said, that Congress under it might »ssume_ to 
declare that a bank issuing more notes than she 
had specie to redeem, might be treated as a bank- 


rupt. This is a — objection coming from 
the other side of the chamber. Have they not 
been urging us contiuually for years past to char- 
ter a United States Bank, mainly upon the ground 
that it would control the issues of the local banks? 
So important have they deemed sucha control, that 
it has been looked upon as a gross dereliction of duty 
on the part of Congress not to charier a Bank for 
that very we they could find no au- 
thority for chartering such a Bank in any other 
way than as incidental to the power to regulate com- 
merce. Not only so proper, but so necessary did 
they consijer the exercise of this control, that they 
urged us i» the assumption of powers which many 
think do not exist at all, which more consider ex- 
ceedingly doubtful, and which they ihemselves 
can find only by implication. ‘The establishment of 
the great reguiatur was by them considered as in- 
dispensable, and now, when an unquestionable 
power is found, they object to its exercise, upon 
the ground that one of its main. results will be just 
that which they thought so very desirable, as to be 
williug to stretch the Coustitution to obtain it. For 
my own part, this is vith meone of the strongest 
aaguments in favor of the adoption of any bankrupt 
bill yet brought to my attention. I am not sure 
but we have found, in the power over bankruptcies, 
the very philosopher’s stone of which we have been 
so long in search, by whichthe base material of 
bank paper shall be converted into substantial 
gold—that by this means we may regulate the 
paper currency of the country (if sich acurrency 
we must have) without transcending our constitu- 
tional powers. 

Another instance in which it is said the 
power might be abused is, that if the banks should 
declare larger dividends than Congress thinks ex- 

edient, it might be made an act of bankrupicy. 
n reply, lcan only say, that any power may be 
abused, and that it isa poor argument against the 
wholesome exercise of any power that it may 
be transcended in future. The conferring power al- 
ways implies some confidence in the discretion of 
him on whom it is conferred. All the powers given 
to Congress aretrusted tots discretion in their exer- 
cise, and the people are the proper correctors of 
their abuse. It isa weak reason for an existing 
Congress to decline the wholesome and needed ex- 
ercise of a power, that a future Congress may abuse 
it. If experience should show that the declaration 
of large dividends tends to knavery, extrav agance, 
and to ultimate insolvency of banks, it may be wise 
in Congress to declare it an act of bankruptcy; but 
under present circumsiances, there is no reason to 
apprehend that Congress will do an act so unneces- 
sary, and apparently so unjust. 

But it is said bankrupt laws are not needed for 
corporations as for individuals. That when a bank 
fails, its property is gone and its existence with it; 
and consequently there is no person in being to take 
the benefit of the discharge, and begin a new course 
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of business. This is only true in part. It depends 
upon tie organic law of the corporation, and 
that plastic thing, a charter, may be made to confer 
vitality upon a corporation, even when the life blood, 
its property, has run out. But whether necessary or 
not for the corpoiations, it 1s highly necessary for 
their creditors and the country Although, as I 
have already said, bankrupt laws were originally 
framed in mercy tothe debior, they have often proved 
the means of justice to the creditor. I believe 
it would be found a wholesome medicine to the 
banks; unpalatable perhaps, but nevertheless benefi- 
cial 

We are again told that it would be useless to ex- 
tend a bankrupt law to corporations, because we 
cannot punish them criminally. It is true, we can- 
not imprison or hang them, but we can seize wpon 


their preperty, which, by the argument last re 
ferred to, itis insisted is boththe body and soul ot 
the corporation. But is it any argument against 


giving the creditors of eorporavions all the power 


we can over them, that, afler all, i! does not amount 
to that which is given against individuals’ [ is, per- 


haps, untortunate that there is no mode of enforcing 
the bankrupt law criminally against corporations, 
but that is surely no reason why we should 
them entirely unbridled. If we must gis 
medy tothe creditor, shorn of part of its efficiency, 
that is surely no good reason why we should withhold 
it altogether. Indeed, thisargument brings to my no- 
tice aconsideration that indicates a peculiar proprie- 
ty in making banks the subjects of a bankrupt 
law. Most ot the property of banks consists cf choses 
in action, which cannot be reached by ordi 

nary executions cf courts, and, in many Ways, 
they have uncommon facilities in eluding the just 

demands of their crediiors. Much more nes essary, 
then, is it for their creditors to have this remedy, 

by whichall the eflecis of the debtor, cf whatsoever 

kind, are subjected to the payment of his creditors 

in equal portions. 

We are next told that it would operate very inju- 
riously upon noteholders of the banks ‘That 
while the commission was in execution they could 
only get, at intervals, small and inconsiderable di- 
vidends—that the no':s would depreciate in. their 
hands and cease to circulate. in the first place, 
these evils will depend very mucno upon the details 
ofthe law. But grantthem to exist in unmitigated 
force, are they equal to the evils of a suspension? 
In the latter case, not a centof the money for which 
the notes call can be obtained, and their vaine exists 
only in confidence, while the arguinent itself sup- 
poses, in the former case, the evil to be partial. The 
argument amounts to this: that we must bear a great- 
er evil to avoid a less; for if a bank does not suspend, 
no bankrupt law will act upon it; and if 11 does, why 
should it not? Butto convince us of the utility of 
allowing banks to suspend, and not rigidly execting 
of them specie payments, we are pointed to the com- 
parative prosperity of New York and Philadeiphia 
atthistime. Inthe one a rigid adherence to specie 
payments is observed, in the other it is altogether 
suspended. In the latter we are told trade is pros- 

yerous, and in the former depressed or prostrate. 
NV hat is this but saying that honesty is less profitable 
than dishonesty, and that a man may make his inte- 
rest and not his ability the measure of fulfilment of 
his engagements! Who doubts that stcaling would 
be an exceedingly profitable business, it the laws of 
the conutry, iamsead of punishing, would license a 
few favorite thieves, while the prohibition upon 
stealing by all other persons continued?) ‘The Con- 
stitution prohibits any State from passing any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts; and yet we 
here find the inclusion of the banks in a bankruptey 
law resisted upon the ground of its interfering with 
the power of the States to allow these institutions to 
disregard their engagements. 

Some difficulties about set-off are also adverted to 
by the Senator trom Delaware [Mr. Clayton] be- 
tween a debtor and the assignees of a bankrupt. This 
is a mere matter of detail, and provision may be 
made for allowing or disallowing a set-oil, as justice 
and policy may seem to diciate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. Webster] 
objects further to the inclusion of corporations, on 
the ground that a conflict would thereby be occa- 
sioned between the commissioners of bankruptcy 
and those authorized by some of the State jaws to 
exercise supervision over corporations, and in cer- 
tain cases to seize their effects. Does it 
not occur to that Senator that the same diffi- 
culty might arise between those same com- 
missioners and the persons who, in case of insolven- 
cy, are, by the State laws, authorized to take charge 
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of the effects of individuals? And does he not per- 
ceive that the security in both cases is the same, and 
satis, the paramount authority of those claiming 
rthe law ofthe United States? Not, indeed, 

cause the General Government has any actual 
cgay ovr the State Governments, or that the State 

governments are not in fact the superior authority, 
hut Because, in all those cases where the States 
have conferred authority upon the General Govern- 
ment, they have taken just so much from them- 
Selves. Itis impossible to give away and retain 
al.the same time, and that which a man has given 
to another to use, cannot, while inthe use of that 
gther, be also employed by himself. 

But the master argument of all, and that on 
which the gentlemen on the other side most rely, is 
from the old panic family—the distress and ruin 
that would pervade the country if the banks 
were all forced to wind up, as it is insisted they 
would be, shoulda bill of this kind go into opera- 
tion. Let it be remembered that those banks, who 
fulfil their engagements, cannot be affected by a 
bankrupt law, and that itis only those that do not 
who can. Whatthen is this arguinent but that the 
banks have mastered the country, and ave too strong 
for us, and that it is better to submit to their irregu- 
larities, than attempt to control them? ‘These banks 
bave become what kings were, in former times— 
the Lord’s anointed, and let no man touch them. Do 
what you will with the indvidual man—chain—fet- 
ter—imprison—hang him—but presume not to med- 
die with the corporations. 





This argument is addressed by the gentlemen on 
the other side, as they say, with peculiar force, from 
the present condition of the country, when so large 
a portion of the corporations are in a state of actual 
suspension, and would, it is therefore supposed, go 
forthwith into the hands of commissioners. But 
this is, | conceive, a great mistake. ‘There is no 
necessity for the law going into immediate opera- 
tion as respects the corporations; time may be 
given them to prepare for it, and this, indeed, 
would, I think, be the proper course. As to any 
thing the banks may have done before the pas- 
sage of the act, I doubt exceedingly our power to 
declare it an act of bankrupicy, subjecting them 
to the operation of the law. 


The end of the argument is, that there are, in 
truth, many difticulties in the way of applying a 
bankrupt law to corporations. It cannot be denied 
there there are difficulties; they rise up like armed 
men, on every hand, and oppose our advance; 
but they oppose no less the passage of a bankrupt 
law operating upon individuals, than upon corpo- 
rations. These diflicuities have long prevented 
the passage of any bankrupt law, and terminaied 
in a very short time the only experiment ever made 
by this Government upon the subject. 1 be- 
lieve they will beset every similar experiment. 
They are, i fear,too many torus. But these diffi- 
culties, if they must be imposed upon any, ought to 
be shared by all. The principles of equity, and 
that great principle of equality upon which our 
institutions are all based, imperiously demand it. 
lt a bankrupt system has advantages, let not che 
few appropriate those advaniages to themselves. 
If it has disadvantages, let not the many impose 
themon the few. Let us not devise a system, of 
which it may with truth be said, which has been 
so often sarcastically remarked of all laws, that 
it will catch and destroy the weak and humble, 
while the strong and powerful will break 
through it. 

I have thus, Mr. President, stated my general 
views of what any bankrupt law adonted by Con- 
gress ought in substance to be. Bat as I said 
in the outset, upon the main question, whether there 
shal) be any bankrupt law atall, | have great ditt- 
culty in deciding. can feel with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Webster] the deepest sympathy 
for the distressed debtor. I can hear the clank of 
his chain—I shudderat the gloom of his dun- 

m—I catch the deep sighing from a broken 
eart—the sobs of a despairing wife enter into 
my soul—-the plaintive accents of his famished 
babes melt me into woman’s weakness; and I am 
moved to sacrifice every thing forhisrelief. But the 
appeals of humanity come not from the inside of 
the dungeon only. The cry is heard also without 
its walls; not so loud, it is true; but the voice of 
justice mingles with the cry; it is in behalf of the 
creditor on the eve of ruin—of his wife—his little 
ones. I hesitate between conflicting emotions, and 
am at a loss how to act, 





Bankrupt Bill—Mr. Strange. 


Mr. S. said he had announced, some days 
before, that it was his intention to offer some amend- 
ments tothe amendment proposed by the chairman 
ot the Committee on the Judiciary to the bill of the 
majority of that committee. ‘That he had, in the re- 
marks submitted to the Senate some cays ago, stated 


the peculiar situation in which he stood—that of 


differing with every other member of the committee 
—not satisfied with the bill of the majority; and, 
although preferring the amendment offered in be- 
half ofthe minority, not fully assenting tothat. He 
had waited to see whether any other member of the 


Senate was disposed to speak in the present state of 


the question; and, finding no gentleman inclined to 
proceed, he now rose for the purpose of offering his 
amendments. He proposed to amend the first sec- 
tion of the bill, by striking out of the sixth line the 
words, “that he hath been engaged in trading;” and 
of the eleventh line, the words, “as a trader liable 
to become:” and in the thirteenth line, the word 
“accordingly.” 


the voluntary portion of the bankrupt bill being ex- 
clusively applicable totraders. He had stated, ona 
former oecasion, very fully, his objections to con- 
fining this part of the bill to traders, and would not 
now trouble the Senate with repeating them. 

Mr. Watt objected to the proposed amendment 
and went into an argument to show that bank- 
ruptcy had a technic?! signification in the English 
law, Which made it applicable to traders only, and 
was adopicd as a technicality into our Constitu- 
stitution 

Mr. Srrancs, in reply, said that he had been 
aware that the proposed amendment would bring 
him in collision with the Senator from New Jersey, 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary; 
that this consciousness had been to hima subject of 
deep regret. But he had felt it his duty to propose 
the amendment, and it was now his duty to defend its 
propriety against the attack of his friend from New 
Jersey. He had listened with much attention to that 
Senator, but was unconvineed. He had not 
played his usual strength of reasoning. 
a simile usec in reference to another gentleman 
an? on another occasion, he would say, without 
meaning to be disrespectful, that the Senator re- 
minded him of a strong man struggling ina morass: 
all his exertions served but to plunge him deeper 
and deeper into difficulties, and to render more obvi- 
ous the unsoundness of the foundation on which he 
attempted to rest. 

He, Mr. 8. had said, that in eonstruing the Con- 
stitution, words were generally, if noi invariably, to 
be taken ina popular sense. He still thought so. 
The object of a Constitution was to secure the 
veople at large against the tyranny of those in power. 
rhe people at large must, therefore, be able to deter- 
mine upon its provisions. Can it be supposed that 
it was intended thet a people to whom is committed 
the defence of their own rights, should be dependent 
ou others to iniorm them when those rights were in- 
vaded? Thatihey should be compelled to resorttosome 
English lawyer to inform them what rights they 
had before they were ready to raise their arms in 
defence ofthose rights?) And that their rights must 
at last be just what that English lawyer should see 
fit to declare them? The thing was absurd. For 
his part, he was tired of being tied to the apron 
strings of Great Britain; of being obliged to look 
to her for examples asthe only safe guides in our 
legal or political measures. And _ still more 
averse was he to the concession, that we could do 
just what she had done before us, and nothing 
more. He was for throwing off all badges of our 
former vassalage to Great Britain, and not for as- 
suming such as indicated that it still continued. 

The Senator, in proof that we must, in some parts 
of our Constitution, resort to the English law for the 
interpretation of its meaning, had referred him to 
the prohibition contained in it against suspend- 
ing x habeas corpus act, or passing any bill 
of attainder. Suppose these to be exceptions 
to the rule he Mr. Strange] had laid down; 
they were but exceptions. But he denied that they 
were in fact exceptions. It was true, habeas 
corpus and attainder were originally technical 
words, but they had lost their technicality to free- 
men long before the adoption of our Constitution, 
They were just as familiar to the citizens of this 
land as household words. Every citizen was ap- 

rised of, and knew substantially what was meant 
f the inestimable principles of the habeas corpus, 
and not a State in this Union but had, by adop- 
tion or express enactment, a habeas corpus law, 
long before the adoption of the Constitution. At- 
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I! would be seen that the object of 
this amendment was to prevent the provisions of 
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tainder perhaps was not quite as familiar, and ye: 
was perfectly understood by every man having jh; 
slightest pretension to education, although perfectly 
ignorant of the technicalities of the English Jay 
The Senator insists that the word bankruptcy has 
no popular signification which will justify its ap. 
plication to any thing but traders. The "Senator 
in the course of his own speech, has furnished y. 
with proof that it has such a meaning. He him. 
self has spoken of men being in this country, ang 
at this time “irretrievably bankrupt.” He surely 
did not mean that they had been put under 
a commission of bankruptcy, for there js no 
law now in this country authorizing the issye 
of sucha commission. What, then, did he mean? 
Just what ninety-nine men out of a hundred in com. 
mon parlance would mean by a similar expression: 
that those men were ruined intheir fortunes, and 
owed more than they could pay. He insists that 
even our common dictionaries recognise a marked 
distinction between “bankruptcy” and “‘insolyeney,” 
one of which is confined to traders, and the other 
not. Now, sir,said Mr.S. Lhappen to have John- 
son before me, and he defines bankruptcy to be “the 
state of a man broken, or bankrupt,” and insolvency 
to be inability to pay debts. ‘The difference between 
these two states is, Lthink, hardly worth squabbling 
about. 

But if Iam to be forced into the regions of tech. 
nicality, I deny, even then, the establishment of any 
such distinction as the Senator contends for. The 
very act to which he has himse!f referred, (34 Hen- 
ry VII, chap. 4,) furnishes an instance ofa bankrupt 
law, in which this favorite provision of the Senator 
is not contained. The operation of that law is not 
confined to traders, but it includes other classes of 
persons. If, then, this be a bankrupi law, here isa 
bankrupt law which does not apply exclusively to 
traders, and consequently it is not of the essence ofa 


bankrupt law to apply exclusively to tvaders. The 
Senator perceiving this, to escape from the 
difficulty in which it would involve him, 


denies that the statute of Henry VIIl‘is a bank- 
rupt law at all. Upon this point the Senator takes 
issue with the British Parliament. They have 
declared itis a bankrupt law. The Senator declares 
that it is not. Now which knows best what makes 
a bankrupt law in England, the Senator or the whole 
British Parliament, | will submit to his own deci- 
sion. But as the question is what the English 
Parliament means by the word bankruptcy, their 
declaration upon this point, one might suppose, 
ought to settle the quetiion. 

The Senator admits that we are not limited to 
the English bankrupt law, just as it was when our 
Constitution was adopted, but he says we cannot 
alter that which is fundamental. Now what is fun- 
damental?) The Senator tells us that exclusive 
application to traders is fundamental in a bank- 
rapt law;and so fir as T understand him, nothing 
else is. How does he prove that to be fundamen- 
talt The Senator’s whole speech has been a 
pelilio principii. He has gone round and round, be- 
ginning withthe declaration that exclusive applica- 
bility to traders is fundamental ina bankrupt law, 
and ends with the same deciaration; but offers no 
argument or reason in supportof his declaration 
Where (said Mr. Strange) would we naturally look 
for that which is fundamental? Surely that which 
is fundamental must be among the earliest consti- 
tuents of a subject; and yet when we go back to the 
first English bankrupt law, that which is now 
claimed to be fundamental, is not to be found there 
at all. 

Inthe course of his speech, the Senator himself 
asks a question which seems to me to settle this 
contioversy. Ifyoucan make this law embrace in- 
voluntary bankrupts, why may you not dispense 
with its exclusive application to traders? lt the 
Senator had not asked this question, I] would. He 
has in his own bill provision for a debtor volun- 
tarily seeking the operation of a bankrupt law. 
Was this ever known in England previous to the 
adoption of our Constitution? Never. And is not 
thisa greater departure from that which is funda- 
mental in a bankrupt law, than its extension to o.her 
persons besides traders? In his judgment a far 
greater; and the Senator brings himself within 
the range of the reproof against straining at a gnat 
and swallowing a camel. But I understood the 
Senator to admit, that, by declaring them traders, 
we could bring many persons under the influence 
of the bankrupt law, who, without so declaring 
them, would not constructively be embraced under the 
word traders. For his own part he did not much 
approve this dictionary legislation. It seemed to 
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spoken of heretofore, that Congress might legislate 
words iuté new meanings, and thereby change the 
whole texture of the Constitution. lt was idle to in- 
uire whether constitutionally we must have the 
word traders in a bankrupt law, if Congress could 
make the word traders mean just what it pleased. 
Hestill insisted that the popular meaning was the 
true one in construing the Constitution. ‘Take the 
case of the power to provide and maintain a navy; 
every one knows that, at the time of the adoption of 
our Constitution, that man who should have spoken 
vfasteam frigate, would have been deemed an idle 
-jsionary. Are we to understand, then, that a navy 
now must contain just the sort of vessels then known 
inthe English navy, or that of other nations of the 
world, and that a steam frigate is totally inadmissi- 
ble? A recurrence to the declared objects 
of the Constitution, in its preamble, might as- 
sist somewhat in this matter. What are those 
objects? To form a more perfect union, es'a- 
blish justice; insure domestic tranguillity; provide for 
the common defence; promote the general wel- 
fare, &c. These were the objects,and the accomplish- 
ment of all or some of these objects, we are 
hound to suppose, aciuated the grant oo made 
to the General Government. In looking to this 
bankruptey oe which of these objects may be 
supposed to have actuated its grant? It was well 
known that there would be international trading be- 
tween the several States; that bargains would be 
made by the citizens of one State with those of an- 
other; that these contracts would not always be ful- 
filled, and that insolvency would sometimes prevent 
their fulfilment. Some States would probably have 
a larger propertion of debtors than seers and rice 
his might give rise to partial legislation 
upon the subject, adverse to justice, and the preserva 

tion of domestic tranquillity. To establish justice, 
then, in this particular, and to promote domestic 
tranguillity, to Congress was confided the power of 
legislating upon this delicate subject, in all its length 
and breadth; and thus while, with equal hand, it 
meted out the same law for every Staie in the 
Union, a dangerous cause of quarrel would be re- 
moved, and harmony preserved. 

But the Senator asks if we have no constitutional 
scruples about a bill omitting the magic wor! tra- 
ders—can we have any difficulty in voting for one 
withfit in? and why, therefore, do we insist in strik- 
ing it out? He answered that he placed himself 
upon the same high constitutional ground with the 
Senator from New Jersey, and as the advocate of 
State rights, urged his amendment. He thought there 
Was as much danger tothe States in constructively 
altering the Constitution one way as the other. It 
ought neither to be contracted nor expanded. It 
meant just what it did mean, and nothing more nor 
less; and our security depended on keeping itto that 
precise meaning. Now he could not consent to con- 
tribute to a misconstruction of the Constitution in de- 
ference to any gentleman, however much he might 
respect him; and to suffer those words to remain in 
the bill under a concession that it was doubtful 
whether we had the constitutional power to pass one 
without them, was consenting to what he undoubt- 
ingly believed to be a false reading of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Besides this, if any voluntary bankrupt law pass- 
ed, he desired whatever benefits it might afford 
should be extended to every citizen of this land who 
needed it, whatever might be his occupation. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITIA. 


IN SENATE.—June 10, 1840. 

The Senate having resumed the consideratiun of 
the motion to print 20,000 copies of the report of 
the Committee on the Militia, 

Mr. PRESTON suggested that this subject had 
been postponed till to-day for the express purpose 
of having certain documents printed and on the 
desks of Senators. But they had not yet made their 
appearance, and Mr. P. was desirous that they 
should be in hand before proceeding in the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. ROANE said his object, when he acquiesced 
in the delay, was to give the Senator from South 
Carolina time to examine the report proposed to be 
printed, and he had given him all he asked. The 
documents, he thought, had no connection with the 
printing of this report. 

Mr. PRESTON admitted that the documents in 
question (from Generals Kuox and Harrison) 
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might have litt'e relation to the project of the Se- 
cre‘ary of War. Batthis report had represented 
them as similar in their character, and Mr. P. de- 
sired that the Senate might have the whole matter 
before them. 

Mr. ROANE repeated his reasons for allowing 
delay, and urged that the vote on printing these 
20,000 copies should be taken now, and, when the 
other documents should come before the Senate, 
Mr. R. would conseni to the printing of 10,000 or 
20,000 of them He wished every thing on the 
subject to go to the people. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the sole and sim- 
ple question now before the Senate was the print- 
ing of 20.000 copies of the report alone. Aiter 
all the noise that had been made on Mr. Poinsett’s 
project, Mr. C. thought gentlemen could not claim 
any indulgence on the plea of ignorance ot that 
project. 

Mr. CLAY «f Kentucky said tnis report almost 
whoily related to the project of General Knox and 
three reports of Generai Harrison in regard to the 
militia, and compared them with the scheme of 
Mr. Pvinsett; and Mr. C. would submit it to gen- 
tlemen whether it was consisient with fairness 
and candor to urge on the discussion without copies 
of these documents. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he would ast ob 
ject to give ume for the debate, which might still go 
oa afier ordering this report to be printed. 

Aiter some further remarks by Messrs. CLAY 
of Kentucky, ROANE, and CLAY of Alabama, 

Mr. PRESTON expressed his regret at the want 
of the necessary documents, remarked on the ab- 
surdity of sending forth ‘bis report at a venture, 
and thea seading the very documents on which it 
pro‘essed to be acommentary, jagging alter ul, far 
in the rear. It was like trying a man after hang- 
ing. Mr. P. however, proceeded to examine the 
report, in which the whole reference to the plan of 
Mr. Poinsett, on which it professed to treat, was 
four points of resemblance, and three of difference, 
wiih the project of General Knox. Mr. P. argued 
that,in tis must offensive particulars, the project of 
Mr. Poinsett bore no resemblance to those of Gene- 
rals Knox and Harrison, and had not of late been 
equalled in any portion ol Eastern Europe. He 
asgued also that it was unconstitutional in several 
respects, and was a real project for the esiablish- 
ment of a standing army, under the command of 
the President. 

Mr. ANDERSON said: That he did not, at this 
time, design to trespass but briefly upon the atten- 
tion of the Senate. And, in answer to the sugges- 
tions which had just been made from the other 
side, he took this occasion to say, no disposition 
was felt by his political friends to prevent the whole 
subject from being fully and fairly presented to the 
American people. This is precisely what was 
wanted. It was important to have the whole 
truth; and he should, with great pleasure, 
vote for the printing ef every paper con- 
nected with this subject, aud intended to be 
embraced in the motions made by the honorable 
Senators from Virginia and South Carolina. He 
had no wish, nor had any one, as far as he knew, 
the slightest desire to obtain any advantage of pri- 
ority as to the time of sending them forth to the 
country. He preferred that every thing which 
would contribute to the information of the people, 
upon this subject, should go together. He had no 
doubt that the report of the committee, and the 
history of all the facts in regard to the action of 
the Government, as to the organizatton of the 
militia, from the earliest period, will present the 
whole matter in an entirely new point of light. 
The country would pass npor it an impartial judg- 
ment. It will be seen, that the propositions con- 
tained in the letter of the Secretary of War to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, of the 
20th of March, embraces substantia!ly the plan of 
General Knox, in his report of 1790. The diffe- 
rences are immaterial. They present the same 


general features, and involve the exercise of similar 
powers, and the attainment of similar objects. A 
cfitical comparison of the details may exhibit oc- 
casional deviations; but it will be perceived by 
every man who investigates for the sole purpose of 
understanding the respective plans, that the prac- 
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ticalresu ts would not only be the same, but the 
quesuons of policy and of constitutional law, 
which are raised, are almost identical. The letter 
of detai's reierrcd io, of the present Secretary of 
War, must be taken in connecuon with the su 
qveat commun cation male by him, in explanauon 
o! his views. 

This subject must be considered as one occupy- 
ing us OWn peculiar place in our history. It 
has never been treated as involving any political 
questions of a mere party character. The atten- 
tion ef General Washington was called to it by an 
abxious solicitute to place the national means of 
deience in tae best possible position; and this has ever 
been the earoest wish of alibis successors. The very 
objection which existed, from the foundation of our 
Government, against the exclusive emp'oyment, at 
all times,of a mere regular force, was not the 
least among the causes which gave to the organi- 
zation of the miliiaa high importance. The laws 
upon this subjeci seem ww be considered, by all, as 
exceedingly imperiect; and having passed through 
two periious conflicts with one of the mightiest na- 
tions of the earth, and but recently threatened with 
a contest with the same power, the unprejudiced 
mind will perceive how great were the iuierests 
which pro! iced the solicitaude felt by the Adminis- 
tration, that the militia of the country should be 
organized and disciplined, as the most potent bul- 
wark of ourdefence. Under such circumstances, 
to have neglected the earnest recommendation of 
ihe subject to the consideration of Congress would 
seem to have argued an indifference to the public 
safety. It will, also, beconceded, that there is & 
tetal difference between the recommendationof 2 
mere general plan fir the orgaoization and disci- 
pline of the militia, and the expression of any wish 
for the adoption of a particuiar set of details. The 
first might be felt as a solemn daty of the President, 
enforced by the special examples of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson; while 
the second might be justly left as within the 
peculiar provice of the military department, and 
the final and controlling acuon of Congress. 
To those who are disposed to take a candid 
and iwpartial view of the question, the truth and 
justice of this suggestion must be fully admitted. 
That the whole subject well deserves our 
best reflections, there can be no doubt, whether to 
attain to attain the result of a better and more 
eflicient organization, or,conforming ourselves to 
the habits, manners, opinions, and feelings, of our 
countrymen, to postpone it to the legislation of the 
sespective States. In any view in which it can 
be presented, the statesman must desire that all 
the facts connected with it should be fully under- 
stood, and that it should receive,in some form, 
the expression of our opinions. That this bas not 
hitherto been done, is very certain. In regard to 
every thing which has heretofore been presented 
to us on this subject, it has neverentered into the 
mind of any one to class it with the party politics 
of the fday ; and the magnitude of the interests 
which are pui at stake, would seem to have de- 
manded, from al!, that this rale should have re- 
mained unaltered. I believe that such will be 
the opinion of the great body of the American peo- 
ple. The letter of details of the Secretary of War 
has, however, been the theme of much animadver- 
sion; and it was certainly dae to the public to be 
ioformed of the true history of the case. The re- 
port which has been submitted by the chairman of 
the Militia Committee does this in a lucid and con- 
densed shape, and will, doubtless, be satisfactory 
to the country. 

This discussion is founded upon a motion to 
print an extra number of copies, designed to dis- 
tribute information to our censtituents. The ef- 
fect of this debate will be to act upon the public 
mind; and, therefore, the objections which have 
been made should be answered by a fair expiana- 
tion of the facts. 


Sir, said he, I do not design to enter into a mi- 
nute review of every thing which has been said 
by the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, but I was struck by the peculiar force with 
which every sarcasm he levelled against the Secre- 
ary, fell, also, by implication, upon the distin- 
guished men who had first devised a similar plan 
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Militia Report—Mr. Anderson. 





for the organization and discipline of the militia. 
The plan which was prevented by General Knox 
having the same attributes of power, it cannot be 
forgotien, received the sanction of that immortal 
man whose portrait adorns this chamber;, and if, 
sir, the honorable Senator is free to condemn the 


present Secretary, he must, also, pass sen- 
tence upon those noble patriots. The full force of 
their authority was felt by him, and he 


invoked our judgment upon the committee, for hav- 
ing disturbed the repose of the old warrior, who 
first presided over the military department of the 
country. He complained that his ghost should be 
paraded here! If, Mr. President, there was any 
offence in this, the allusion was extremely unfortu- 
nate. The honorable chairman has not been the 
first to quote the authority of that distinguished 
man. His acts are part of the history of the coun- 
try, and the political chief, who is now in the offi- 
cial lead of the party to which the honorable gen- 
tleman belongs, was in eighteen hundred and seven- 
teen, at the head of the militia committee in the 
House of Representatives, and in a report which 
he then submitted to Congress upon this subject, 
disturbed the remains, for the first time, of the 
old ,warrior, and summoned his ghost be- 
fore his country. That chairman, sir, was 
William Henry Harrison! He subjected the 
report of the first of the Secretaries to a more 
eritical examination than it has now received. 
Surely, sir, that which General Harrison did, 
might now be done, without fault, is not with- 
oat offence, by the honorable Senator from Ala- 
bama. The only difference which strikes me, 
is, that it pow ferms a part of the history which 
it illustrates, and has induced the action of the 
present Secretary; and, in the other case, that it 
was used for the purpose, in part, of adorning, by 
contrast, a luminous and classical report, replete 
with sage refiections, with profound schemes of 
gymnastic and military education, and the high 
blandishments of martial glory. The chairman 
has given to us the report of General Knox, as the 
very beginning in the great link of military pro- 
jects. The resurrection, perhaps, would have been 
pardonable, except for that other ghost of a report, 
an opinion of record of General Harrison, which 
was made to take its proper place, and stand out at 
this unpropitious hour! Is this the “‘head and front 
of the offence?” While, then, we attend to the 
fierce denunciations of the powers proposed to be 
exercised by the present Secretary, it may not be 
inappropriate to inquire for what purpose General 
Harrison set so pernicious an example, as that of 
first calling into public notice the plan of General 
Knox. The observer, I think, can detect, among 
other things, the high sanction which was to be 
sought, under a project from a great military name, 
for ascheme of still more boundless power, be- 
eause of mure pervading influence; ascheme which, 
if carried out, would change the whole moral and 
political character of the country; recast its popula- 
tion, and train it, not for the peaceful pursuits of 
civil life, and the quiet enjoyments of liberty, but 
for conquest and renown. It was not enough that 
the adult and the youth of eighteen shouid be dis* 

ined to assist in the defence of the country, but 
im the language of the gentleman, the seed must be 
dropped, whose future growth would be empire 
and military despotism. Sir, it was no com- 
mon project, and that ambitious man, described 
by the honorable gentleman,* who might con- 
ceive the vast project of wielding a mighty 
military power, if any were to be found, stands 
confessed in eighteen hundred and_ seven- 
teen, in the profoundest scheme of mental, 
moral, social, and political revolution, that has 
ever been proposed to a Congress of the United 
States. I refer, sir, to the report of General Har- 
rison, as chairman of the Militia Committee of the 
House of Representatives. That part of his report 
(the whole of which may be found among the print- 
ed documents of our library) is too remarkable to 
be disregarded. He says: 

“The ancient Republics, from which we have 
drawn many of the choicest maxims upon which to 
foand our civil institutions, will furnish, also, a 
most perfect model for eur system of national de- 
fence. The whole secret of ancient military glory 





the foundation of that wonderful combination oO 
military skill and exalted valor which enabled the 
peity Republic of Athens to resist the mighty tol 
rent of Persion invasion, which formed the walls of 
Sparta, and conducted the Roman legions (infla- 
enced, indeed, by unhallowed motives) to the con- 
quest of the world, will be found in the military 
education of their youth. The victories ot Mara- 
then and Platea, of Cynocephele and Pydna, were 
the practical results of the exercises of the Campus 
Martius and Gymnasia. It ison a foundation of 
this kind, and of this kind only, that an energetic 
national militia can be established.” 

He wishes to train our militia, and all our youth, 
as the youth and the militia of Sparta and Athens 
and Rome were trained. In one work, he proposes 
tu convert us in'o a military Republic! 

In the same report he declares that, “to secure 
this, the contemplated military instruction should 
form a branch of education in every school in the 
United States; that a corps of military instructors 
should be formed to attend to the gymnastic and 
elementary part of education in every school in the 
United States, while the more scientific part of the 
art of war shall be communicated by professors of 
tactics, to be established in all the higher semina- 
ries.” 

General Harrison closes this part of the subject 
in very peculiar terms, as if conscious that he had 
propesed a dangerous experiment upon our institu- 
tions and our liberties. He says: ‘The committee 
are fully aware that the establishment of an instita- 
tion which, from its nature, is calculated to pro- 
duce an important change in the manners and the 
haaits of the nation, will be received with caution 
and distrust by a people jealous of their liberties, 
and who boast of a Government which executes its 
powers with the least possible sacrifice of indi- 
vidual rights.” This was buta feeble attempt to 
propitiate the favor and deprecate the judgment of 
his countrymen. He was dazzled by the military 
glory of the ancient world. The Campus Martius 
and Gymnasium, !ooming brightly in the distance, 
fixed the gaze o. his admiration. Visions of pub- 
lic games; the honors of an Olympiad; the glories 
of ali the battles of Greece, with her military insti- 
tutions and her warlike names, seem to have borne 
down and oppressed his love of our purer and 
simpler forms. 

I rejoice that this report of General Harrison 
will be again putl.shed: it will be a more unwel- 
come ghost than the ghost of Knox. 

In truth, it will be a ghost of no honored omen. 
It comes upon us breathing the fove of glory and a 
military spirit through tne jand—ihe very last spirit 
that liberty will cherish! A classic hallucination 
incessantly plays before his imagination, and he 
does pious reverence again and again to the master 
states of Greece and Rome, Deiighted with that 
military glory in their history, which debauched, 
despoiled, and finally subverted their freedom, 
with the flourish of their schools and the renown 
of Marathon and Piatea, he ushers into the presence 
of the assembled Representatives of the nation this 
project for the gymnastic and military education of 
all the youth of our country, who have not yet 
escaped from the control of the maternal hand. 
While their minds are yet ductile, the deep impres- 
sions of military glory are to be indelibly made. 
They are to be ready prepared for the hand of some 
usurping conqueror. A corpsof instructors is to be 


organized, and to take a part in the conduct of 


every school in the land. Tu complete the scheme, 
another corps is to be organized for all the higher 
seminaries of learning. Fathers and mothers are 
to behold their children suddenly converted into 
mimic soldiers, whose dreams are to be disturbed, 
even in the nursery, by the enchantments of fame 
and of conquest. The peaceful domestic rule must 
cease; the tamer hopes of rural joys and domestic 
life are to be banished by the magic influence of 
military gymoasia, and more than a million and a 
half of children are, at the same time, to undergo 
this mental, moral, and bodily training for a great 
military Republic. The author of this deep-laid 
scheme—-of these gymnasia, to be scattered through- 
out all the land—is the man whom the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina proposes to place 
at the head of this Government! Sir, if the report 
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of the able and patriotic Secretary of War is ay 
error—if in following the example of Presiden 
Washington and General Knox he has in any wice 
mistaken the true line of policy, how much greajer 
is the wrong perpetrated by General Harrison? 
The first is to be but a simple training of the mijj. 
tia, who have already formed political opinions, ang 
of whom but a small part may be called into ser. 
vice, at fixed periods and places, and for a limited 


number of days. They are to be officered 
under the authority of the Siates, and 
in any conflict for power they would have 


to choose between the usurper, On the one side, and 
their wives, their children, and their country, on 
the other; but under this great gymnasia system of 
General Harrison, you have a million and a half, 
whore opinions are to be prepared, almost from the 
nursery, to be caught by pageantry and led captive 
by military successes. The danger, to my mind, 
is much greater in the latter case. You have no- 
thing to oppose it—there is no repellant power 
within. It is the action of one pulse, one thong, 
one feeling—the same organized spirit and early 
taught love ef glory. In one word, it is to be ae. 
gularly trained public opinion, invincible fcr ; 
o: for evil. Sir, if the honorable gentleman c. .?, 
the one, he must a!so fear the power of the ovter, 
If he censures the present Secretary, he must el v 
censure General Harrison. If the proposiucns o, 
the one are the least unconstitutional, those of the 
other are more violently so. Ii he refuses to pass 
condemaation upon this gigantic scheme of Gen. 
Harrison, and yet does so of the other, it is no 
longer a question of principle, but one of mere 
personalities. Of this let the public judge. 
Sir, the honoral Senator was still more unforta- 
nate, if possible, in stating his objections to the 
suggestion of the Secretary, that the militia should 
be considered in the service of the United States at 
particular periods of training. He drew a vivid 
picture of the danger of bristling bayonets, and the 
portentous array of the military to be stationed, at 














































the House of Representatives might be deliberating 
upon the choice of a President of the United States. 
This danger was to spring from the militia being, at 
stated intervals, subject to the rules and articles ot 
war! They might be marched to the point of action 
under false pretences, and, at an unwary moment, be 
brought to aid the fortunes of any usurper. It was 
in no measured terms of indignation that the ho- 
norable gentleman denounced this feature, which 
he was pleased to perceive, in the project of the 
Secretary, without any qua'ificatious, » ith which it 
had been certainly, in another part of his letter, pro- 
posed to be limited by aseparate set of rales, and 
by fixed places and periods of rendezvous. But, 
sir, I repeat, it was extremely unfortunate, for the 
cause in which the honorable gentleman is em- 
barked, that he should have ventured upon the dis- 
play of the imminent perils of exercising this pow- 
er. Whatever may be contained in the letter of 
the Secretary, the mind is materially relieved that, 
like many other regulations, if it had been neces- 
sary, it could be disposed of with ease and promp- 
titude by the simple process of a majority. But, 
Mr. President, what willthe public think when they 
are told that General Harrison, although seeming 
to have no scruples himself upon the subject, if we 
jadge by his report, was anxious to put it forever 
beyond the doubts, and beyond the reach of others, 
under any ordinary exercise of their rights. He 
proposed to engraft this very provision upon the 
Constitution of the United States. So important 
did he consider it, that he wished to make sure of 
its possession, and to place it above the impress of 
a mere majority. His proposition was, that the 
militia, while engaged in the service of training, 
‘shall be subject to the rules and regulations pre- 


the military service of the United States!” Here 
we have, sir, a solemn proposition, not by mere or- 
dinary law, but by a fundamental regulation, to 
place the militia in the very attitude—the atritude 
of obedience, of peril, and of power—so much 
dreaded and so much denounced by the honorable 
Senator from S. Carolina. Tnis proposition is made 
by aman whom he wishes to be President; who 
will have the power and the patronage to put this 
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question in a more imposing shape if he should 
ever attain thathigh honor. If the Secretary is to 
be questioned for this part of his plan, much more 
must be the condemnation of General Harrison, as 
the aspiration to the first office in the world is 
higher, in its tendency, than a seat ia the cabinet— 
as constitutional law is higher than an ordinary act 
of legislation. By such an amendment, if 1 couid 
have been consummated, the whole subject would 
have been placed beyond the reach of the people, 
without many and great struggles to retake the 

wer. But, according to the proposition of Ge- 
neral Harrison, the power once fixed, weuld have 
been marked by the blood of the citizen soldier 
jong before the people could have dragged it to the 
dust. Sir, let this question be put te the 
sople—let them understand who it is that 
has made a solemn effurt to encraft a_provi- 
son upon the Constitution, by which the 
citizen soldier—the militiamen—might be subjected 
io the punishment of death while engaged in the 
ordinary service of training, and their condemna- 
tion will be loud, and long, and universal. What! 
pat that in your Constitution?—that you will try a 
militiaman, in time of profound peace, engaged in 
the mere service of training—try him by a court 
martial—march him at the point of the bayonet— 
seathim upon his coffin, and coolly, as an act of 
discipline, inflict upon him death? Such, sir, is the 
extent of the power proposed to be made a part of 
the Constitution of the United Sates, by General 
Harrivon! 

I confess, sir, that the fects presented in the pro- 
gress of this inquiry have struck me with great sur- 
prise. From the fierce pursuit of the honorable 
Secretary, the public mind was naturally led to 
the conclusion that he had proposed something 
never heard of before in the history of Congressional 
proceedings. Butit turns out, upon a scrutiny of 
ihe whole subject, that this policy, in all its sub- 
stantials, had been preposed by General Knox, 
with the sanction of General Washington; and 
that General Harrison, in his schemes, has gone 
farther than any man, under any admininistration. 
His proposition was, in effect, to change the cha- 
racter Of our whole institutions; to change our 
habits and manners; and this, he concedes, himself, 
would be the effect of h.s project, in the very re- 
port in which itis made. ‘The history of this sub- 
ject dicovers a continued resis‘ance of the pubtic 
mind against all military projects whatever. And 
even the autherity of General Washington failed to 
produce any material change. Sull, it remainsa 


dormant power, to a certain extent; and, so far, 


considering the posture of affairs which existed in 
the Northeast, at the opening of this session, it 
was clearly the duty of i'e President to bring the 
subject to the consiveration of Congress. 

] repeat, hat i am content the judgment of the 
country sbal! be passed upon all this. Hitherto, 
as[ have stated, the delusion has prevailed that 
‘he report of the Secretary is, perhaps, the first 
‘satne only thing of the kind. A history of the 
sabject, shows that others have also acted their 
part; and, upon the whole, there is every reason to 
dbeiieve that neither any admininistration, or any 
S-cretary, ever thought of bringing forward mili- 
tary projects for party purposes. The true light 
in which fo look ppcn them, is, unquestionably, 
that the recommendations of our Presidenis, and 
the plans of our Secreiaries, upon this subject, 
have been offered conformably to their official 
stations, with a view to consideration, comparison, 
and use, if any thing might be found suited to the 
circumstances of the country, and adapted to the 
princip'es of our Government. To suppose other- 
wise, is to arraign men whose patriotism is immor- 
tal, and treasured in the memory of the renple. I 
refer, sir, among others, particularly to the Father 
of hiscountry. ‘The conclusion of the argument, 
therefore, must be, that all men, whos? special daty 
ithas been to examine the miliia question in a 
military aspect, have gone almost equal lengths, if 
not precisely in the same direction. ‘The con- 
demnation of the one necessarily involves that of 
the other. The view which | take of it, is, tocon- 


trast the truth with the absurdity and delusion with 
which a political crusade, for pariy purposes, has 
been recently pushed upon this subject. With the 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Smith. 


publication of the whole history of the question, 
from the earliest period of our Governmental action, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the public mind 
will, in the progress of inquiry, become fully satis- 
fied 

With these remarks I shail leave the subject for 
the present, reminding, however, the honorable Se- 
nator from South Carolina, that if the detailed plan 
of the Secretary of War 1s exceptionable, the views 
and propositions of Gene:al Harrison are much 
more so; and that when he moves (as indicated by 
him) his resolution, expressive of the sense of the 
Senate upon the question, I shall be prepared to 
movean amendment to it, expressive, also, of the 
sense of the Senate in regard to the principles in- 
volved in the military projects of General Harri- 
son, so that he may have the opportunity to extin- 
guish the seed tozether. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then rose and commenced 
his remarks in opposition to the motion, by com- 
plaining of the want of time, and not having the 
necessary documents before them to enable them 
to discuss the subject understandingly, when 

Mr NORVELL moved that the further consi- 
deration of the motion be postponed until Friday 
nex’; which was agreed to. 

And the Senate adjourned. 











SPEECH OF MR.SMITH, 
OF VERMONT. 

In the House of Repres:ntatives, June 4th, 1840—In 
Commitiee of the Whole, on the bill to pro- 
vide for the colice'ion, safe keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the pub ic revenue. 

Mr. Chairman: Before giving my vo'e on the 
measure now under considera'ion—a measure ina 
which my constituents, in common with the whole 
country, are deeply interes‘ed, I desire to submit 
briefly some of the reasons which have influ- 
enced me to give it my coidal support. But 
before [ do so, the commitiee will indalze 
me while I refer to the resolutions of the 
Legislature of my own State in relation to 
this subject, and which claim from me a re- 
spectful notice. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, resolutions were passed by that body, as I 
have been informed, (‘hough not officially,) in- 
structing the Senators, and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from that State, to oppose 
the adoption of this measure. Sir, I believe, as 
does my honorable colleague and friend from the 
Fifth District (Mr. Fiuercuer] in whose behalf lam 
author zed to speak, in the doctrine of instructions, 
as held by the party with whom we have the ho- 
nor toact; and were the instructions referred to 
applicable to us, we shou'd stand in no doubt as to 
our duty. We shouldeither obey the instractions, 
or at once resion. 

It has long been the policy of the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent, toelect their 
Representatives to Congress by districts; and al- 
though the Representatives thus elected, may, with 
propriety, be regarded as the Representatives of 
the whose State, yet they are more especially so, of 
that particular portion of the people by whom 
they are elected. 

Bat, sir, I may be permitted tosay, that it would 
give me great peasure to yield to the request even 
of the Legis'ature of my own State, could I do so 
without a palpable dereliction of duty—a duty 
which I not only owe to myself, but to my consti- 
tueuts. The measure now under consideration, 
and the onz condemned by the Legislature of my 
State, was distinctly brought before my constitu- 
ents during the canvass of 1838, and the conven- 
tion of delegates of the Democratic party, who no- 
minated me as their candidate, were the fimn and 
decided friends of an Independent Treasury, and 
opposed to a National Bank. 

(Mr. Eversrr rose and inquired of bis col- 
league, if the excitement in his district, growing 
out of the troubles in Canada, did not operate to 
give him his election? 

Mr. Smirn, in reply, said he was happy to give 
his colleague such information as he possessed, 
and especially as it would afford him an opportu- 
nity to correct impressions made on the public 
mind in relation to the subject. 





H. of Reps. 


It is well known, said Mr. S. that for some time 
prier to the election in his district, an excitement, to 
some extent, did prevail on the whole Northern 
frontier, growing out of the state of things in Canada; 
and he regretted that he could not be permitted to 
se'ze upon this occasion to correct another erroneous 
impression, and one touching the conduct of the 
community among whom he resides. For, al- 
though there was much feeling and interest mani- 
fested in behalf of those who were making a feeble 
effort in Canada for an independent and free Go- 
vernment, and in behalf of those who had been 
driven from their homes and families, and com- 
pelled to seek protection in this land of freedom; 
yet the community were not justly subject to 
the charge of violating their obligations to their 
own, or any other Government. Itis true, said 
Mr. S. that the law of Congress, passed in 1838, 
commonly called the neutrality law, ard the vote 
given by ghis predecessor in its favor, were to an 
extent unpopular with all parties, and that he was 
among the number who disapproved of the mea- 
sure, and if not mistaken, his colleague not only 
disapproved of the law, but voted against it. 
That about the time his predecessor was nominated, 
for re-election by the Whig party, a portion of the 
same party in the same connty where his predeces- 
sor resided, held a meeting, and put in nomination 
another gentleman of the same party, whose views 
in relation to Canadian affairs and the neutrality law 
differed from those of bis predecessor. Mr. 8. fur- 
ther remarked that it was out of his power to say 
how many of the Opposition party (if any) voted 
for Lim on account of the difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and his predecessor in relation to the 
neutrality law. He had no doubt, however, but that 
he did receive some votes from that party; but 
whether on that account, or from considerations of 
personal friendship, it did not become him to say— 
he would leave his colleague to form his opinion 
from the facts to which he had alluded. ] 

Mr. Smita resumed. If, Mr. Chairman, it is 
right and just that the political parties in the State 
should be represented here according to their re- 
lative strength, then there can be no good reason 
why my colleague from the fifth district and myself 
shou'd be even requested by the Legislature to vote 
against this measure. 

At the last election in the State, there were polled 
a little short of fifty thousand votes, and the candi- 
date of the Whig party for Governor received a 
majority of about twenty-two handred. In the 
House of Representatives the Whigs had five or 
six majority, and the same number in the Senate, 
giving them, in joint ballot of about two hundred 
and sixty votes, a majority of about twelve. The 
Opposition have now five Representatives in Con- 
gress, including the two Senators, and the Adminis- 
tration party have but two. 

Mr. Chairman, having said thus much in rela- 
tion to the resolutions of my State, and my duty to 
myself and my constituents, I shall now proceed to 
submit a few remarks in reference to the bill now 
before the committee. 

The subject is one which, although it has long 
agitated the whole country, does not yet seem to be 
fully understood. From the moment it was pro- 
posed by the President in 1837 to the present time, 
it has been denounced and misrepresented to an 
extent that has’no parallel. Bat, sir, in the same 
degree that it has received the sober consideration 
of the people, it has won their confidence and sup- 

rt. 

The principles involved in this bill are not only 
fundamental, but essential to the permanency of 
our free institutions; and, if rightly understeod by 
its friends, are destined to exert a lasting and sala- 
tary influence, not only upon the cuRRENCY and 
Business of the country, bat upon Our POLITICAL 
and social conDiTION. The contest now waging, 
had been, with great propriety, styled “the second 
war of Revolation,” and in which are involved 
the same great and fundamental principles that 
characterized the first. That, sir, was a struggle 
for power, and for the aggrandizement of the rich 
and privileged orders on the one hand, and for self- 
government and equal rights and privileges on the 
other. The enemies of civil liberty and equal rights, 
were not made friends to free institutions when the 
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charter of our rights was adopted and published to 
the world. There were, no doubt, many actually 
engaged in the fearful struggle, and sincerely desi- 
rous of casting off foreign rule and domination, 
who nevertheless retained a fixed attachment to the 
splendor and aristocracy of the Enzlish Govern- 
meni; and who believed that power, rank, proper- 
ty, and influence, were never designed for any but 
“the well born”—thatthe great mass of mankind 
“were made to live in servitude, to walk prone and 
cowering, to till the earth and bear its fruits an of- 
fering to a fellow worm.” Sir, there are still mal- 
titudes in this land, so highly favored, who prac. 
tically deny the great and fundamental truth 
that all men are created equal, and who, for 
sordid wealth and self aggrandisement, would 
barter away our Government of equal laws 
and equal privileges, and bind their fellow men 
fast in the chains of a hopeless and degrading ser- 
vitude. Since the days of our Republican fathers, 
there has grown up in this land of freemen, a mo- 
neyed aristocracy of giant powe’, and alien to the 
great interests of the laboring class of our fellow 
citizens, making every thing of the nobility of 
wealth, and little or nothing of intellectual or mo- 
ral worth; aiming to control the currency, capital, 
and trade of the country, and boldly aspiring, by 
corrupt appliances, to lezislative and governmental 
control. Sir, this power is every where awake to 
the great coniest now waging—il is in ambush and 
on the baile field, marshalied under skilful and 
veteran leaders, ind aiming to seize the reins of 
Government, and contro! the futaredestin'es of this 
great Republic. 

The great antagonist measure to that of an In- 
dependent Treasury, and the one which the Oppo- 
sition are aiming to establish, is a National Bank, 
an institution which has done so much for its 
friends, and which was the darling measure of Mr. 
Hamilton aud his coadjutors, who struggled long 
and bard for a Government modelled to a great 
extent after that of the English. 

f, sir, the people are worsted in this contest, 
this second war of revolution—another National 
Bank will be chariered, and made the “high tower” 
of the aristocracy, from which mandates 'o contro! 
the vast associated and individual wealih of the 
Nation are to emanate. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the question, 
whether Congress has the constitutional power to 
charter snch a bank; it is suflicient for me to be 
assured that such an institution is inexpedient io 
a Government | ke ours, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. That a similar insiitetion 
exists in England, and may be, as it probably is, 
adapted to the genius of that Government, is no 
reason why such a one should be estab'i-hed in 
this country any more than that Charch and State 
should be united. The Bank of Eng'and is virtu- 





ally a part of the machinery of the Go- 
vernment, and like every other part, lends 
its whole influence to sustain the preroga- 


tion of the Crown, a titled nobility, and a mo- 


mneyed aristocracy. In England, as in all 
the nations of Europe, the moneyed power 
and the Government are in firm alliance 


{0 OPPRESS THE PEOPLE, and thereby to sus- 
tain and perpeiuate the power of the one, and the 
wealth of the other. But for that alliance, the op- 
pressed millions would no longer live in abject and 
degraded servitude, bat according to the laws of 
their own being, and fully enjoy the birth right of 
their creation. 

The Government under which we live does not 
rest upon the ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH, AND THE 
STRONG ARM OF POWER, bul is susiained by the 
virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of the great 
mass of the people, whose will, indicaied and ex- 
pressed through the ballot box, moulds the policy 
of those who are called, as their servants, to admi- 
nister it. 

In our Government of equal rights and_privi- 
leges, based as it is on the will of the people, those 
who administer its affairs should never be in alli- 
ance with, or under the influence of, any irrespon- 
sible power, but should look for support to the peo- 
ple, the true source of ali political power; and on 
the other hand, if we would preserve-in its purity, 
the elective franchise, the people should be left free 
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to judge of men and measures, uninfluenced by 
Executive power, or sordid appliances. 

A National Bank, to answer the object of its 
friends, should have a capital of from fifty to one 
hundred millions of dollars; nothing short of that 
sum would make it what ils friends desire it should 
be—a great regulator. Such a bank would, be- 
yond all doubt, effectually contro! the nine hundred 
local banks in the country, having, in #l!,an active 
capital of about four handred millions of dollars. 
Sir, let sach a bank, with a money king at its head, 
be made the fiscal agent of the Government, and 
give it the entire revenue of the country, amount- 
ing to thirty or forty millions annually, as so much 
capital, it would be invested with a power to con- 
trol, not only the currency and bus'ness of the 
whole country, but the Government itself. 

Bat, sir, the evil does not stop here. Let the 
stock of such a bank pass, as most of it would, 
either direcily or indirectly, into the bands of Eng- 
lish capitalis's, and become allied to the great cen- 
tral moneyed power in London, and England, 
through this mediam, and the debt of two hundred 
millions due to her capitalis!s from the S.ates, cor- 
porations, and merchan’'s of this country, would as 
effectual!y control the business and destinies of this 
nation, as she would were we, in fact, reco'onized. 

Who, siz, can look upon this country, thus hum- 
bled a d degraded, without the most painful and 
suring emotions. Of what avail was the vast 
amount of \oil and suffering, of blood and treasure, 
which was the price of our libsrties, if this glori- 
cus inheritance, bequeathed to us by our fathers, is 
now to be bartered away? 

Against the charter ol the first Nationa! Bank, in 
1791, Mr. Jefferson was opposed, not only on the 
ground that Congress had not the constitutional 
power to charter such an institution, but because it 
would be injurious to the people, and dangerous to 
their literties. 

In a letter written by him to General Washing- 
ton, in 1793, two years after the charter of the first 
Bank by Congress, speaking of the effect and in- 
fluence of that Bank and the banking system, he 
said: 

“That it furnished effectual means of corrupting such a 
portion of the Legisiature, as turns the balance which ever way 
it is directe!; that this squadron, deciding the voice of the Le 
gislature, have manifested their disposition to get rid of the 
|:mitations imposed on the General Legislature--limitations, on 
che faith of which the States acceded+to that instrnment— 
{the Constitution,| and the ultimate object of ail this is to pre- 
pare the way fora change from the present form of Govern- 


mant to that ofa monarchy, of which the English Constitution 
is to be the model.” 


“Again, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Albert Gallatin, in 1803, 
speaking of Col. Hamilton’s ‘MACHINE,’ says: 

“From a passage in che letter of the president [of the Bank] 
lobserve an idea of establishing a branch bank of the United 
Siates in New Orleans. This institution is one of the most 
deadly hostility existing against the principles and form of our 
Constitution. The nation is, at this time, so strong and united 
in its sentiments, that it cann: tbe shaken at thismoment. But 
suppose a series of uatowaid events should occur, sufficient to 
bring intodoubt the competency ofa Republican Government 
to meet a crisis of great danger, or to unbinge the confidence of 
the people in the public functionaries; an institution like this, 
penetrating, vy its branches, every par’ of the Union, acting by 
command and phalanx, may, in a critical moment, upset U ¢ 
Government. 1 deem no Governinent safe which is under the 
vassalage of any self constituted authorities, or any other au- 
thority than that of the nation, or its re gular functionaries. 
What an obstruction could not this Bank of the United States, 
with all its branch banks, be in time of war? It might cictate 
to us the peace we should accept, or withdraw its aid. Ought 
we, then, to give further growth to aa institution so powerful, 
so hostile? That it isso hostile, we know: 1. From a know- 
ledge of the principles of the persons composing the body of d- 
rectors in every bank, principal or branch, and those of most 
of the stockholders: 2. From their opposition to the measures 
and principles of the Government, and tothe election of those 
friendly to them: and 3. From the sentiments of the newspa- 
pers they support. Now, while we ate strong, itis the great- 
est duty we owe to the safety ofour Constitution, to bring this 
powerful enemy toa perfect subordination under its authori- 
ties.”” 

Against such an institution, sir, Iam, and have 
long been opposed; and I cannot bel.eve that the 
enlightened and patriotic people whom I have the 
honor to represent, cau understandingly be in favor 
of an instivution so anti-Republican and dangerous 
to our liberties; for, sit, if there be a people on 
earth distinguisyed for their Republican simplicity 
and devotion to the great cause of civil liberty—/for 
their opposition to all monopolies and special pri- 
vileges—to all distinctions founded on wealth, and 
that seek most of all the common good, it is the peo- 
ple of the Mouniaia State. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 


inG} admits that a National Bank would be power- 
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ful for good or for evil. Sir, whatever of goog 
such an institution may be able to accomplish, can. 
not outweigh, in my mind, the considerat.on that jt 
has power to spread distress and desolation through 
the land; but, what is more than ail, to bring the 
Government, whether in peace or war, into a ¢e. 
graded subjection to its power. It seems to be well 
settled that the State banks cannot be used wiih 
safety to the Government, or to the business of the 
country, as the fiscal agents to receive and disburse 
the public revenue. The project has been fairly 
tried, and proved so disastrous to the financial Ope- 
rations of the Government, and so ruinous to the 
business of the coantry, that no resort will be again 
had to them for such a purpose. Sir, it is a Na. 
tional Bank or an Independent Treasury. These 
are the grert measures on which pnblic sentiment 
is now dividing, and to doubt as to the result would 
be to doubt the capacity of the people for self- 
government. 

It is not my intention to enter into a particular 
examination of the details of this bill; that has 
been done by gentlemen on both sides, who have 
preceded me, and the several provisions are 
well understood. No amendmenis are offered 
to make the bill more perfect, and the Opposi- 
tion, by moving to strike out the enacting clause, 
virtually admit that the bill contains all the ne- 
cessary provisions to make it effectual for the 
collection, safekeeping, transfer and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue. It is against the 
principles of the bill that the opposition is made, 
and not against its details. 

The great object of the measure is to put the 
Treasury of the nation on a footing independent 
of either the business of the banks, or of indi- 
viduals who are not responsible to the people; to 
leave the business of the country to flow uninter- 
rupted, acccrding to the laws of trade, and unin- 
fluenced by the pecuniary affairs of the Govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, to leave the Govern- 
ment uninfluenced, as far as may be, from the de- 
rangements and fluctuations which are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the trade and busiuess of this 
and of all other nations, 

This measure is in strict accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and the law of Con- 
gress of 1789, making provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Treasurer, and defining his duties. Hal 
no National Bank ever been chartered, the reve- 
nue of the country would always have been col- 
lected and disbursed ia a manner corresponding to 
the mode provided by this bill. 

The project of an Iadependent Treasury is no 
new thing. It was suggested by Mr. Jefferson as 
early as 1803: in a letter to Mr. Galiaiin, he 


e 1@0 
Saves: 





“Rutin order to be able to meet a general combination of 
the banks against us in a critical emergency, could we not make 
a beginning towards an independent use of our own money, in 
all the deposites where it is received, and letting the ‘Treasurer 
give his drafis or note for payment at any particular place, 
moos would give us the same facilities which we derive from 
‘ALL KS, 

A project similar to the one now before the com- 
niittee, and the one suggested by Mr. Jefferson, 
was proposed a few years since, when what was 
calicd the pet bank system was in operation, by 
Geaeral Gordon, a member of Congress from Vir- 
g nia, and received the support of the same perty, 
that now denounces the measure as fraught wih 
so much disaster and ruin to the country. In my 
own State, Mr. Chairman, there has been an Inde- 
pendent ‘Treasury from the organization of the 
Government. The revenue for the support of the 
Government in that State, is raised by a direct tax 
on the people, and the money, when collected by 
the officers appointed for that purpose by the several 
towns in the States. is paid to the Treasurer, and 
by him disbursed. The system there in operation, 
is substantially like the one proposed by this bill, ex- 
cept, that for the convenience of the Treasury De- 
partment, and of those to whom disbursements 
are to be made, tour receivers-general are to be 
appointed in different sections of the Union, Ne- 
cessary provisions are also made for drawing drafts 
on the depositaries in favor of those~to whom the 
Government is indebted, and for the purpose of 
transferring the funds from one place to another. 
There is also a provision in the bill making it an 
offence punishable by imprisonment in the peniten- 
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ary, fer any person employed in the collection, 
safekeeping, and disbursement of the revenue, to 
use, for any purpore, the money belonging to the 
Government. This ix a most salutary provision, 
and well calculated to prevent frauds and pecula- 
jons. It is difficult to perceive how any 
grealer degree of security could be given 
by way of legislative enactment, than is provided 
in this bill. That fraucs oa individuals, and on 
Governments, have been committed in all ages and 
ja all countries, is what all know to be true: and 
that they wiil continue to be committed, is what no 
one deubts. All that can be done by way of legis- 
jaon tO prevent crime, is to provide certain and 
adequate punishment for offences when committed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another provision of this 
pill, to which strong objection is made by the Op- 

sition, Itis whatis usually called the “specie 
clause.”” Sir, it will be seen that this is but a ne- 
cessary provision to disconnect the Government 
from the banks. For if the revenue isto be col- 
lected in bank bills, the banks may as well have 
the custody of them, as to have ‘hem in the vaults 
of the Treasurer. They are but the promises of 
the banks, and the Treasurer may as well havea 
certificate of deposite as to have the bills. One is 
as good as the other. 

Toe 19th section of the bill provides that from 
and after the 30:h of June, 1840, one fourth 
part of all the dues, taxes, sales of public 
lands, debis, and sums of money accruing 
or becoming due tu the United States, shall be cel- 
lecied in tnel gal currency of the country, and 
an additional fourth part anoually, untul the 
whole of ithe revenue shall, on the 30th day of 
June, 1843, be collecied in gold and silver. Here- 
tofore, and until the banks suspended payment in 
1837, the revenue was collected agreeably to the 
provision of a resolution of Congiess, of April 13, 
1816, by which the Treasury Departinent was au- 
thorized to receive the dues to the United States in 
bis of specie paying banks. By this resolution 
Congress authorized to be received such a currency 
in payment of the revenue, as could not legally 
discharze a dollar #f the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment. None but he banks were, in the least de- 
gree, benefited by that provision. The peeple 
have, however, sustained a loss in the collection of 
the revenue cf six miliuons, five hundred and e ghty 
thousand dollars, which, wih the interest on the 
same from the time it was received into the Trea- 
sury, to the present, would amount to more than 
thirteen millions. If the people have susiain«d 
such a loss in the collection of the revenue by the 
Iectipts of paper money, what must they have lst 
iu the transacti: n of their own business? 

If, sir, Congiess had the cons'itational power to 
au'horize the receipt of bank paper in payment of 
the dues tu the Government, it was manifestly un- 
just to the peop'e, who sustained the lovs which that 
measure occasioned. If this bill shall pass and 
become the law of the land, as I trust it will, the 
people will be saved from a repetition of such 
losses hereafier, and the Government be enab'ed 
to discharge i's own liabilities, Whatever may be 
the condition of the banks. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is substantially the mea- 
sure which has called forth such violent opposition, 
and produced so much excitement through the 
country. And from whence does all this fierce 
and tireless opposition come? Sir, there is but one 
answer to this inquiry. It comes from that party 
who are in favor ef a National Bank, and fora 
s'rong and splendid Government. It comes from 
the presidents, cashiers, directors, and stockholders 
of the nine hundred banks, and their dependents, 
who, as aclass of the community, are no doubt 
inte}ligent and respectable; yet feel like other men 
the impulse and promptings of self-interest. In 
short ii comes from thatclass ofthe community who 
are not, to any considerable extent, the producers; 
but who live and amass their fortunes {rom pro- 
fits on the labor of others. 

Bat, sir, althongh the object of this great mea- 
sure is, as I before remarked, to divorce the bank 
and State, andto put the Government in a condi- 
tion whclly independent of the bangs; yet it is be- 
lieved that it will, in many respects, produce indi- 
rectly and incidentally a salutary influence upon 
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the whole interestof the country. It will imparta 
healihy action to the currency by infusing into the 
circulation a large specier basis. This is admitted 
on all hands to be necessary, inasmuch as the spe- 
cie now in circulation bears no just proportion to 
that of bank paper. In France no bank notes are 
issued of a less denomination than about ninety 
dollars, and in England none less than abouttwen- 
ty-five dollars; while in this countiy, most, if not 
all the banks. issue bills of the denomination of 
one dollar. The consequence is, that there is but 
little gold and silver in circulation in this coun- 
try. 

On this subject we have the opinions expressed, 
at different times, of some ef the most able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in the Opposition. In 1824, 
when the country was suffering to a degree almost 
without a parallel, Mr. Webster, in speaking of re- 
lief to be gained by the isssue of paper money, 
said: 

“The committee will not fail tocbserve that there is, this mo- 
ment, muchthe loudest complaint of distress precisely where 
there has been the grea/est attemptto relieve it by systems of 
paper credit, and on the other hand, content, prosperity, and 
happiness are mos observable in those paris of the country 
where there lias wen the least endeavor to administer relief by 
law—in truth nothing isso baneful, so utterly ruinous to all 
true industry, as interfering with the legai value of money, or 
attempting to raise artficial standards to supply its place. 
Such remedies suit well the spirit of extravagant speculation, 
but they sap the very feundation ofall tonest acquisition.” 

Again, in a speech delivered in Congress jn 1832, 
he said: 

“Of all the contrivances for cheating ‘he laboring classes of 
mankind, none have been more eifectua! than that which de- 
ludes them wih paper money. Thisis the most efleetual of 
inventions to ferti/ize the rich maa's field by the sweat of 
the poor man’s brow, Ordinary tyranny, oppression, exces- 
sive taxation, these bear lightly on the happimess ef the masa 
of the community, compared with fraudulent currencies, and 
the robberies commitied by depreciated paper. Our orn his 
tory has recorded for our instruction enough, and more than 
enough, of the demoralizing tendency, the injustice, and inwole 
rable oppression, on ‘he vir'vous and well disposed, of a de- 
graded paper currency, antiorized by law, or in any way coun- 
tenance by Government.” 


In 1834, the Hen. Juhn Davis, the other Senator | 


from Massachusetis, and then Governor cf that 
State, stuted in his message to the Legis!ature— 

“That experience has loog since proved that a metallic cur- 
rency Is !casi liable to flictuations, and it is hoped that the ear- 
liest opportunity will be seized to return to it, so far at least as 
to rectify the present credit sysiem of paper currency, and pre- 
vent its fluctuations.” 

He says again: 

“The disastrous fluctuations which we experience, are to 
some extent to be imputed co the fluctuations of the currency. 
The most obvious remedy against the recurrence. of this ca- 
lamity, and the most certain method of saving the active indus- 
try of the country from the devouring vortex of this almost 
periodical disaster, is (Oo increase tne Quantity 0: specie in Cir 
culation.’ 

“Fluctuations visit all who have property, and all who work 
to acquire it, with injury, aud compel the nt» submit to severe 
sacrifices. What is called aecarciy 0) money, only means that 
the banks do not discount. Under pressures thus occasioned, 
we have seen good estates dwindle until their possessors were 
left bankrup:; we have seen laborers thrown out of employ, or 
their wages greatly reduced, and business either suspended or 
dragging those engaged in it towards ruin; we have seen, also, 
great anxiety and dismay pervade the whole public.” 

Again he says: 

“Itis in vain to look for prosp@rity without a cireulating me- 
dium which commands the public confidence; if the currency 
is fluctuating, business will participate in its character, and the 
fluctuations bring disaster upon the seller or the buyer Com. 
merce must necssarily languish, property sink in valine, and 
the general prosperity be vreatly abated; i/ is therefore he dic- 
tate of sound policy to maintain a currency which will re- 
main firm.”? ; 

Here, Mr. Chairman, you have the views of the 
two able and distinguished Senators from Massa- 
chusetts on this great question of the currency. 
One, as early as 1824, and again in 1832; and the 
other as late as 1834. And, sir, it should be re- 
membere! by the whole country, that the gentle- 
man who prcmulgated the sentiments just referred 
to, as Governor of Massachusetis, in 1834, is the 
same gentleman who has lately sent out a speech 
through the whole country, purporting to be an an- 
swer to the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in favor of the Independent 
Treasury bill, in which he repudiates the sentiments 
which he, as Governor, promulgated in 1834. At 
that time, it was indissensably necessary, in his 
opinion, that the specie basis of our circulating me- 
dium should be increased. Now, the slight ten- 
dency of this measure to produce such a result is, 
in his view, but little less than treason to the ba- 
‘siness of the country, and especially to the Jabor- 
er. Sir, what is the extent of the influence 
that this measure will have to increase 


the specie basis of our circulauon? It is 
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estimated, that of the eighty-five miliions of 
specie in the country, Only five millions will be re- 


| quired for the fiscal use of the Government, at the 


period when the whole revenue, under the opera- 
tion of this bill, shal! be collected im the legal cur- 
rency of the country. This would not give as as 
great a proportion of specie in our circulating me- 
dium as there is in England, that greatest of } com- 
mercial na'ions, the Government and poliay of 
which so command the admiration of gentlemen 
opposed to this bill. It is, sir, sincerely hoped and 
believed by the friends of this measure, that it will 
have a tendency in some good degree to check and 
restiain the banks in their loans and discounts, and 
thereby prevent the excessive and ruineus expan- 
sions and contractions of the currency, which are 
SO injurious and so fatal to the enterprise and busi- 
ness of the community. 

Sir, we want, most of all, a stable, sound, and uni- 
for meurrency. It is that which will give stability to 
the prices of property and labor, it will restrain the 
spirit of wild and extravagast speculation—quench 
the feverish thirst for getting rich, as by ma- 
gic art, without submitting to toil and honest 
industry, and turn again the energies of an ever 
active, enterprising, and intelligent community, «- 
wards thcse callings and employments, so favora- 
ble to moral and intellectual culture, and, in the 
pursuit of which our fathers accumulated, slowly 
but surely, their fortunes, and trained their chil- 
dren to habits of industry, sobriety, and ecoromy. 

Who, Mr. Chairman, has calmly and soberly 
looked oul upen the wreck of fortune and of cha- 
racter which has marked the hisiory of the last 
ten years, but has sickened at the thought that the 
restless Wave of presumptuous speculation and 
wild extravagance must sull dash onward in ils de-~ 
solating course? 

I cannot forbear alluding to the very singular 
posiuon taken by the gentieman from Massacha- 
setts, who opened the debate on this bill. If I un- 
derstood him right, he professed to be in favor of 
a protec'ive tariff, and expres-ed his determination 
to give his vole for such a measure when the exist- 
ing revenue laws should be revised by Congress. 

And yet he makesa distinct objection to this bill, 
on the ground that it is unconstitational, inaswnuch 
as it indirectly and incidentally operates as a pro- 
tection to the manufacturiog interests of the coun- 
try. To sustain this position, the gentleman cited 
as an authority in point the South Carolina ordi- 
nance, and the opinions of distinguished gentlemen 
of that State. All this must have beeo said in the 
vain hope of driving from the support of this mea- 
sure some of its Southern friends, 

If it be true, as contended by the gentleman, and 
by others friendly to the measure, that its influence 
will be favorable to those great branches of indas- 
try—agriculture and manufacture—in which my 
coastituents are so deeply interested, it wil! be an 
additional reasen why I shall give it my support. 
Our foreign commerce, until lately, was mainly 
founded on an exchange of commodities, including 
the precious metals, and leaving in its transactions 
but litle of foreign debt against us; but under the 
operation of the laie extended and extravagant sys- 
tem of credit, produced and sustained by over 
banking, importations have greatly increased be 
yond our exports, involving us in an enormous fo 
reign debt, which produces periodical disaster, by 
the drain of specie from the cuuntry, and rain to 
our manufacturing interesis. 

In 1830, our exports and imports were about 
equal. 


From 1831 to 1839, inclusive, the average 
annual amount of importations exceeded one 
hundred and thirty-six millions; and duriog 
this period, the annual balance of trade against 
us was about twenty-six millions, It ap- 
pears that the whole balance of trade against this 
country, for the bast twepty years, amounts to two 
hundred and eighty-seven millions; and that by far 
the greater portion of it has acerved since 1831. 
Deduci from this sum the fair profit and difference 
in valnation, and there still remains a foreign debt 
againsi us, either State, corporate, or mercantile, 
of at least two handred millions of doliats, on 
which we are annually paying interest, in gold and 
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Up to 1834, and shortly afier the banks had 


greaily expanded their circulation, the annual 
amount of imyortations seldom exceeded the sum 
of one hundred millions. 

In 1834, importations increased to about 
$126,000,000, leaving a balance of trade against 
us of $22,000,000. 

In 1835, importations amounted to $140,000,000, 
leaving a balance of trade against us of $28,000,- 
900. In 1836, importations amounted to $189,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of trade against us of 
$61,000,000. In 1837, importations amounted to 
$146,000,000, leaving a balance of nade; against us 
of $23.00 009. In 1838, importations amounted 
to $113,600,000, leaving a balance of trade against 
us of only $5,000,000. 

In 1839, the circulation of the banks was 
$61,323,898; in 1834, $94,839 570; in 1835, $103,- 
692,495; in 1836, $140,301,038; in 1837, $149,- 
185,890; in 1238, $116,138,910. 

In 1838, importations fell short of those of the 
preceding year $33,000,000, and the bank circula- 
lion in 1838 feilshort of that of 1837, $33,046 980. 


In 1839, after the banks had resumed specie pay- | 


ments, and had again expanded their circulation, 
importations rose from $113,000,000, the amount 
yn 1838, to 4157,000,000, and leaving a balance of 
trade againsi os of $39,060,000. 

In the fall of 1839, the great regulator, with 
most of the banks in the country, suspended pay- 
ment, andthe whole of themcommenced a rapid 
process of contraction—the result has been, a great 
diminution of importations in the first two quarters 
of the present year. From this we see the con- 
nection between an expanded and bloated curren- 
cy, and excessive and ruinous importations; and, 
sir, should our foreign debt, now so enormous, 
continue to increase for the ten years to come as it 
has for the last ten years, it would require most of 
our exports to pay the annual interest. 

Under the operation of the present tariff, the 
deranged condition of the currency, occasioned by 
over banking and a bloated credit system, our manu- 
facturing interest at the North must languish, if not 
go down: itcannot be sustained against such adverse 
influences at home, in addition to the ruinous com- 
petition of the /oieign manufacturer, who pays so 
much less ior lebor than is paid in this country. 
The difference in the price of labor in England and 
in this covntry is not mainly occasioned by the dif- 
ference of the currency in the two countries; it is so 
nearly alike in both, that the effect on the price of 
property and labor is hardly to be perceived. Sir, 
the low price of labor in England is the legitimate 
consequence of the very frame work of the Govern- 
ment as it bears on the political and social condi- 
tion of the people, by exalting oneclass, and de- 
grading and oppressing the other. According to 
Marshall’s statistics of the British empire lately pub- 
lished, it appears that twenty-four millions and 
thirty-one thousand souls, eut of the whole popu!a- 
tion, are doomed to a condition of unremitting labor 
for a bare subsistence, to sustain in pride and lox- 
ury, two hundred and seventy-five thousand, be- 
longing to the rich and privileged orders. This has 
always been the condition of the laboring class in 
England, with all the blessings of a National Bank 
and a paper currency; and it will remain such, un- 
til the very foundations of that Government shall be 
broken up, and equal rights and privileges be s-« 
cured to all. In this widely extended and fertile 
country, and so long as we shall enjoy the blessings 
of a free Government, the condition cf the labor- 
ing class here, can never, no, never, be reduced to the 
condition of the great mass of laborers in England 
or in Europe. Nothing will ever be wanting in 
this couniry but virtue, intelligence, industry, and 
economy, to secure to all the blessings of compe- 
tency and wealth. 


Sir, ifthe influence of this measure in restoring 
to the country a sound and uniform currency, and 
by requiring as it does, that the duties on imports 
be paid in gold and silver, shall not check and re- 
strain excessive and ruinous importations, and there- 
by yield an adequate protection to our manufac- 
factures against foreign competition, it must be 
obtained, if at all, in the revision and adjustment 
of the tariff, which will, no doubt, engage the early 
attention of Congress, 
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Before resuming my seat, I will bri-fly notice 
some of the objections which have been urged 
against the practical operations of this system of 


| collecting, keeping, transferring, and disbursing 





the public revenue. 

It is said that it will creatly diminish the amount 
of currency; that gold and silver, equal to the 
amount of the revenue, will be drawn from the 
banks and from the channels of business, and 
locked up in ‘he vaults of the Treasury. ‘This ob- 
jection is without foundation, for the whole amount 
which will be required for the fiscal operations of 
the Government, out of the eighty-five millions of 
specie in the country, will not exceed five millions. 
This sum will, no doubt, be drawn from the banks, 
but it will not be locked up iv vaults and safes, 
but thrown out and kept in circulation. The evil 
suggested and apprehended can only be realized 
when there shall be a surplus revenue in the Trea- 
sury. But who, I ask, can seriously apprehend 
that we are ever to suffer any inconvenience from 
an overflowing Treasury? Nothing can be more 
certaia than that, under the existing state of 
things, our revenoe from imports, as_ well 
as from the pubiic lands, will constantly 
diminish. The time will probably never 
again come when the annual receipts into 
the Treasury on account of the sale of our 
public Jands, will be as great as they have been for 
th: last ten years. Beyond all this, we have rea- 
son to apprehend that the day is not far distant 
when the public domain may cease to a great ex- 
tent, if not wholly, to replenish the Treasury. 
That section of the country in which the public 
lands are situate, will soon send to this hall such a 
representative influence as will enable them to con- 
trol the whole of that great source of revenue. 
But, Mr. Chairman, who can look abroad upon our 
widely extended territory and our increasing popu- 
lation—upon our extended and extend.ng commer- 
cial relations—upon our aimost defenceless sea- 
board and extended frontier—and not feel assured 
that all the revenue that can be realized from our 
present resources will be needed, and that the coun- 
try has more reason io fear a resori to direct taxa- 
tion for the support of the Government, than that 
we shall have a surp!us revenue. But should there 
at any time be a surplus in the Treasury, it will al- 
ways be at the disposal of Congress. 

Another objection urged against this measure 
by the Opposition is, that it will increase Executive 
patronage and influence. Sir, if there was the 
least foundation for such an objection, this bill could 
not receive my vote, however desirable the mea- 
sure might otherwise be. But the very reverse of 
this is the fact, as can be demonstrated to every 
honest and unprejudiced mind. 


By the provisions of the bill, four receivers ge- 
neral are to be appointed by the Senate upon the 
nomination of the President, whose compensation 
is fixed by law, who are under adequate bends 
for the faithful discharge of their duty, and sub- 
ject to severe penalties for every delinquency. 
No person employed in collecting, satekeeping, and 
disbursing the public revenue, can use in any way, 
or for any purpose whatevcr, a single dollar of mo- 
ney belonging to the Government, on pain of im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. Money thus in the 
hands of the public agents, deprived, as they are, 
of any use of it, cannot confer upon them the 
power toexert any influence, either in behalf of 
themselves or of any other person. This mode of 
collecting, keeping, and disbursing the public reve- 
nue, so far from increasing Executive patronage, 
actually lessens it to a great extent, as mast 
be evident to every person when contrasted 
with the system heretofore in practice, of depositing 
it with the banks, and making them the fiscal agents 
of the Government. By that system the revenue, 
amounting to thirty or forty millions annually, was 
at the disposal of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who had the power to select for that purpose such 
of the nine hundred local banks as he saw fit. The 
whele amount of the revenue was, to the selected 
banks, so much additional capital, which they were 
authorized by their charters to loan, and annually 
pocket a profit on the people's money, but liitle, if 
any, short of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Through the Secretary, the Executive could, if he 





saw fit, operate on the deposite banks, and, through 
them, reach to a great extent those dependent on 
them for accommodations. Sir, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Cosnine,} was cumpelied 
in candor to admit that by the provisions of this 
bill, the Executive did not have as much pa'ronage 
and influence as he had under the deposite system; 
and I think no intelligent and candid person can 
fail of coming to the same conclusion. 

Much has been said by the Opposition (and no 
doubt for effect on the popular mind) abouta union of 
the purse and sword in the hands of the Executive. 
Who, sir, is so ignorant that he needs to be inform. 
ed that the President has not the keeping or the 
control of a single dollar of the people's money. 
He cannot get his own salary without an appro- 
priation by Congress. He has no power to declare 
war, norcan he enlist a single soldier, without be- 
ing authorized by Congress for that purpose. 

It i: urged as a further objection to the Indepen- 
dent Treasury system, that it will greatly increase 
the expenditures of the Government. Sir, there is 
nothing of this objection—the whole amount of 
compensation provided for officers and clerks to be 
employed in this branch of the public service, is 
comparatively very trifling, and will not probably 
exceed the interest on the amount which the Go- 
vernment has lost by the banks. 

We are told by the gentlemen in the Opposition, 
and it is but a repetition of an objection which has 
long dwelt on the lips of partisans, that this bill 
provided a superior currency for the Government, 
and an inferior currency for the people. This bill 
provides no new currency, either for the Govern- 
ment or for the people; neither does it provide any 
currency, superior or inferior, for the people in 
their individual capacity—-Congress has no power 
todoso. It simply provides that the revenue 
shall hereafter be collected in progressive propor- 
tions as provided in the 19th section ef the bill, in 
the old and constitutional currency, gold and silver, 
and which is the only currency that will enable the 
Government, or individuals, to discharge their lia- 
bilities. 

With what propriety do gentlemen talk about a 
superior currency for the Government, and an in- 
ferior currency for the people? .What, sir, is the 
Government but the action of the people through 
their duly constituted and authorized agents? If 
this bill passes, who wills it should be so, but the 
people? 

Sir, the “specie clause” in the bill, as it is called, 
amounts to nothing more than a repeal of the reso- 
lution of 1816, by which the Treasury Department 
was authorized to receive in payment of the reve- 
nue, and dues to the United States, the bills of spe- 
cie paying banks, and thereby placing the Govern- 
ment on the same footing with the people, who are 
at liberty to exact and demand, on all their dues, 
the legal currency of the United States. If indi- 
vidaals voluntarily receive in payment of money 
due to them, and for property so'd, that which is an 
inferior currency, and which the law does not, and 
cannot, compel them to take, and on which they 
are subject to suffer loss, can they, with propriety, 
complain that others, or the Government even, de- 
mands the legal currency in payment of its dues? 
The General Government is one of limited powers, 
so restricted as not at all to infringe on the sove- 
reignty of the States. Over the Legislatures of the 
States which form the Confederacy, and the banks 
by them chartered, the General Government has 
no control whatever. If the States, in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, charter banks, and make a 
currency with which they are satisfied, it is not for 
Congress to interfere; but if they are not satisfied 
with the currency of their own creation, the remedy 
is in their own hands, and they must apply it. 

Sir, is it not strange, that while the friends and 
advocates of the banks admit that bank paper is 
an inferior currency, they still insist that the Go- 
vernment ought to receive it in lieu of the superior, 
the legal currency of the country? 

Let the banks throughc ut the country make their 
paper good, DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR, and for just what 
the borrower pays for it, and we shall hear no more 
about a superior and an inferior currency—nothing 
more about “‘one currency for the Government and 
another for the people,” 
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It is true, sir, as some gentiemen of the Opposi- 
tionhave admitted, that neither the President or 
the friends of the Administration have any hostili- 
ty to well regulated and sate specie paying banks. 
They are not,as charged by the Opposition, in favor 
of an exclusive metalliccurrency. Their object 1s 
to reform, not to destroy the banks. 

Jt is said by Opposition gentiemen here and 
elsewhere, that great distress and embarrassment 

revail throughout the departments of business 
and industry in the country, and that the whole of 
itischargeable to the Independent Treasury sys- 
tem, which they say has been practically in opera- 
tion from 1837 to the present time, and but for its 
ruinous influences, the people would have been 


prosperous and happy. That the country is now 


suffering to a considerable extent, no one is dis- 

dto doubt; but whether from the measures of 
the Administration, or from the conduct and mis- 
management of the banks, is another question. If 


the President of the United States, elected by the | 


yoles of the great mass of the laboring community, 
and against ihe will and efforts of the banks and 


the moneyed aristocracy of the country, has, | 


through ignorance or design, brought ruin upon 
that class of our fellow-citizens, or, in fact, of any 


other class, he is no longer deserving of the con- | 


fidence and support of his friends. But if all the 
ruinand distress which thecountry has suffered 


since his election, is justly chargeable to the banks; | 


and if to turn off the indignation of an injured peo- 
ple from their own conduct, they have comb:ned to 
charge it ali to the Government, then surely it 1s 
due from the people that they should sustain the 
Administration of their choice against such a foul 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Chairman, a brief reference to a few facts 
cannot fail to satisfy every honest and candid mind 
on the subject. 

Immediately after the recharter of the Bank of 
England, the unprecedented expansion of the cur- 
rency, Which took place within a few years, great- 
ly involved that whole country in debt, and the 
flood of paper money which was issued by the 


Bank, drove from circulation, and to a considera- | 


ble extent from the couatry, an unusual amount of 
old. 

, Ta 1837, the Bank of England, in order to re- 
call the specie which had been driven from the 
country, suddenly contracted its circulation, and 
the result was, that the price of preduce and la- 
bor was reduced from twenty to fifty per cent. and 
thousands were involved in ruin, and other multi- 
tudes were reduced to beggary andstarvation. By 
this operation, so ruinous to the fortunes of thou- 
sands, and so calamitous to the laboring class, the 
Bank regained the specie which had pa:sed oat of 
the country. Again, in 1838-9,the Bank expand- 
ed its circulation to such anextent, that it was 
obliged, before the close of the year 1839, to 
borrow millions of specie of the Bank of France, 
and to contract again its ciicultiion. ‘The 
consequence of this operation was siill 
more ruinous than the one of 1837, prices of la! 
and property fell from thirty to fifty per cent. mui 
titudes were plunged, as in a moment, [rom aill:- 
ence and a prosperous business, to the lowest 
depths of poverty and wretchedness; beggary and 
starvation again visited the abodes of the thoa- 
sands of the poor, who were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Such, sir, has been the condition of 
England, for the last few years, with her great re- 
gulator in full operat:ioa. I nowask the attention of 
gentlemen to the history of disasters in the business 
of this country, in connec'ion with the manage- 
ment of the banks. The expansion of the currency 
which took place in 1818, in which the Bank of the 
United States, with its new charter, took the lead, 
is familiar to all. The whole community then 
rushed into debt, the price of property and labor 
suddenly rose, the country was rife with specula- 
tion, and all was apparently prosperity. But, sir, 
how sudden, how great was the change? In 1819 
all the banks suspended, and the great regulator 
was onthe very verge of bankruptcy. A sudden 
contraction took place, the necessary result of 
which was an almost total stagnation of business 
and universal bankrupicy. Jai’s were filled with 
wafortunaie debtors, and poor-houses with pau- 
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pers. In 1823 and ’24, alike disaster of 1819 
visited the ccuntry, and sull, none of this evil was 
charged to the Government—all agreed that it was 
the effect of overbanking and overtrading, and the 
want of a greater specie basis in our circulating 
medium. 

From 1829 to 1832, the Bank of the United 
States greatly increased its loans, (and very libe- 
rally to editors of newspapers, and to members of 
Congress,) no doubt with a view to obtain a re- 
charter. In 1832, the President of the United 
States vetoed the bill rechartering this Bank, and 
instantly it changed its course, and entered upon a 
rapid process, contracting its circulation, which 
caused such universal suffering and distress in 
1833 and °34. That which could not be gained by 
favor so liberally bestowed, the Bank now sougit 
'o obtain by oppression, and through the sufferings 
of the country. But it did not succeed; the people 
would not yield. In 1836, the Bank of the United 
States obtained acharter from the Legislature ot 
Pennsylvania, with larger powers (as Mr. Biddle, 
the president of it sais) than it ever before pos- 
sessed. Thus invested, it commenced its course of 
speculation in stocks, in buying up State banks; 
trading in flour, cotton, and beef; and expanding 
its circulation beyond all former precedent. This 
stimulated the local banks to expand their circula- 
tion, and the combined influence of all, was to 
produce overaction in ail the business transactions 
in the country, and wild and extravagant specula- 
tion. But in 1837, the day of reckoning came, and 
all the banks suspended specie payments. 

In 1853 the banks resumed payments, and to regain their 
losses, entered at once, regardless of ali the experience of the 
past, into the broad field of expansion, speculation, and finan- 
cial operations, which only lasted till October, 1839, when the 
bubble again burst, and most of the banks in the country sus. 
pended; since that time they have lessened their circulation 
about thirty millions; a necessary consequence of which has 
been a stagnation of business, and a reduction of the price of 
property and of labor 

Mr. Chairman: In view of the present and past condition of 
the country, it is not at all surprising that the people are deeply 
excited, and anxiously inquiring tor the cause of those bit- 
ter calamities which have come upen them year after year 
From this ioqniry they should not—they will not be diverted. 
1/we would address them on the subject, we should address 
their reason, and not their passions. Sir, let the Opposition do 
as they may, Lam happy ‘that the party with whom I have the 
honor to act, have no disguise, no caich words, no tricks—no 
reasons or motives to address to one class of men, or to one sec- 
tion of che country, that they do not address alike to all. They 
cast their broad banner to the winds of heaven, and whether it 
floats in the Northern or Southern, the Eastern or Western 
breeze, the eye of every beholder sees inscribed on its ample 
folds the great principles for which they are contending, and on 
which they siake the great issue now hefore the people. And, 
sir, in conclusion, let me say to all the friends of this great mea- 
sure of reform, never doubt, never fear the people—they will 
vindicate their own sagacity, integrity, and competency for selt- 
government. 


REMARKS OF MR. MCKAY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


CONCLUDED. 

As nearly allied to this, is the loss which the 
Government sustained in the collection of the re- 
venne, either by the failure of merchants to pay 
their custom-house bonds, or by the defalcutions of 
collectors or receivers. It will besecn in docu- 
ment No. 10, for the present session, that the losses 
from the first cause, that is, on cu-tom-house bonds, 
“were the highest trom 1825 to 1829, of any term 
since the commencement of the Government, 
doub less, in a great measure, growing cut of the 
excessive mercantile speculations and failare: of 
that period; and the next largest were fiom 1821 
to 1825, resulting, probably, from like causes; 
while trom 1829 tw 1833, a period of comparative 
regularity in trade, the losses were smalier than in 
any other term since 1809, and less thaa even from 
1793 to 1797, and from 1797 te 1801." As to the 
second cause, it is stated in the same document, 


that— 

“among collecting officers, if looking to the amounts collect 
ed, the largest losses were from 1797 to 1801; next, from 1809 to 
1813; next, from 1817 to 1821; and next, from 1805 to 1809. 
The most numerous defaults, compared with the whole num- 
bet of that class in office, were from 1809 to 1813; next, from 
1805 to 1809; next, from 182] to 1825; next, from 1817 to 1821; 
and next, from 1825 to 1828. The ratio of them, from 1829 to 
1833, and from 1833 to 1837, was not one-fourth as large as in 
some of the periods just enumerated. Indeed, it was less than 
in any previous terms from the foundation of the Government, 
except four: and the number of such defaulters was less than 
in any presidential term since 1804.”’ 


And while on the subject of the losses suffered 
by the Government in the collection and manage- 
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went of the public revenues, it will be as well, at 
once, also to notice the losses, either by deposite or 
disbursing officers, though they would be more ap- 
propriately introduced into his subsequent remarks. 
The same document says: 


“Losses appear to have occurred, from defaults amongst 
officers, in evecy Adminisiravios or presidential (¢rm, from the 
formation of the Government. Thus ameng cisbursing offi- 
cers they are found in every term since 1789; among celiecting 
officers, in each since 1793, and among deposite officers or banka, 
inallsince 1817. ‘Khe largest amount of loss from each claas, 
within the period described, has been by deposite officera, con- 
sisting of banks, and tncluding, as the resolution requires, the 
depreciation on such ef their notes as were taken for the public 
dues. The lose by this class, at the lowest estimate, has ea- 
ceeded six millions and a halfof dollars, and adopting a com- 
putation made by a committes of the House of Representatives 
in 1832, would equal thirty-five millions. The vext largest 
amount of loss, as ascertained and computed by the proper bu- 
reaus, hasbeen by disbursing officers, and has been a little un- 
der five millions; and the leastioss has been by collecting offi 
eers, not much exceeding two millions. The aggregate of all 
these losses, taking the lowest estimates for banks, is about thir- 
teen millions and ahall. If, in connection with this subject, 
were considered the losses in collecting the revenue by the non. 
payment of bonds tor duties, on which credit was given to mer- 
chants, something over seven anda half milhonsof Jotlars muat 
be added, increasing the aggregate to more than twenty-one 
millions. The proportionate losses by these classes have been 
thus: Those by the banks and by the duty bonds amoun’ to more 
than two-thirds of the whole. The losses, either by the banks 
alone, or the merchants’ bouds alone, have been nearly as great 
as + y both disbursing and collecting officers; and either is more 
than threefold as great as by collectors and receivers, andseve 
ral millions more than by them, not only from i789 tw 1837, but 
from 1789 to the present moment.” 

“The particular losses in each Presidential term being also 
dosired by the resolution, they have been ascertained; and as 
they furnish a striking solution of some of the general causes 
of those lossea, the periods in which the largest and some of the 
smallest ones happened among each Class of public agents, may 
be usefally designa‘ed here. Among the banks, the largest 
losses were from 1813 to 1817, then consisting entirely in de- 
preciation of notes taken; and next from 182i Ww 1 R24, consist 
ing then chiefly of deposites, while from 1829 to 1833, and from 
1833 to 1337, they were smaller than in any period since 1813 
Among disbursing officers, looking to the amount disbursed, the 
largest losses were from L821 to Is25; next, from 18!7 to [s2I; 
and next, from I809to 1813; and they were smaller from 1829 
to 1833, and from 1833 to 1837, than tn any other term whatever, 
except from 1789 to 1793. The loss on each $00 from 1829 to 
1833, was only nineteen cents, and from 1833 to 137, only twen- 
ty-six cents; while in seme previous terms, 1. Was aa high as 
two do!larsand sixteen cents. In this class the most numerous 
losses compared with ail in office, were from 1817 to L821; next, 
from 1821 to 1825; and next, from Isis to IS17. The smallest 
Proportion in this respect, except during the firet two terme un 
der the Constitution, was from 1829 to (833, and except these, 
and the third term, the next smallest was fiom 1833 to 1837." 


Such are the extraordinary results exhibited by 
that document. After all the clamor made by 
the Opposition respecting the number of defaulters 
during Jackson’s administration, and the losses 
growing out of their defalcations, who would have 
believed that both astothe number of defaulters and 
the amount of losses by them,that the two terms of that 
administration would compare so favorably with 
any that preceded them? And yet such is the fact. 
Gentlemen cannot escape from this conclusion by 
impeaching or doubting the verity of the docu- 
ment. Allthe charges which they make against 
the Administration, are founded on the official do- 
cuments, and as the latter are unsparingly used for 
the purpose of attack, it is surely nothing more than 
justice that they should be employed also for that of 
defence. But he would not press this any further, 
as he was not aware that the accuracy of the state- 
ments and tables in this document had been ques- 
tioned by any one, or that there was any reason to 
do it. 

It 1s irne that the cases of Swartwout and Price, 
happening at the tume they did, and the former 
startling in amount, being upwards of a million of 
do'lars, gave confidence to the Opposition in press- 
ing their charges on this ground, aod cavsed many 
good nen to confide in the exaggerated statements 
concerning these and other cases of defalcations; 
yet when the circumstances, under which those two 
officers beeame defaulters are fairly considered, 
though there may be some cause of complaint 
against the accounting officers of the Treasury, 
there can te none against either the head of that 
Department or the President; but he would not 
go into the investigation of that now. In his 
own Siate, and indeed district, the collector of the 
port of Wilming on, in the year 1820, became a de- 
faulter for the sum of $143,722 58, asum, it seemed 
to him quite equal in magnitude to that of Swart- 
wut at New York, considering the amount of 
business at the two ports respectively; and he was 
not aware that apy thing had been said about 
the case. He was certain that it bad not formed 
the ground of attack against the President, Mr, 
Monroe, . 
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And it must not be forgotten that there was 
another circumstance which had done much to 
mislead the public mind on this subject. In the 
last Congress, the Flouse of Representatives had 
ordered the publication of an extra number of 
copies of documentsNos. 111 and 297, each present- 
ing a very unfair view of the matters to which 
they related. The first, No. 111, contained the names 
of all collecting and deposite ofhcers who were in 
default, including all whose accounts were un- 
settled onthe books of the Treasury, whether from 
accident, death, informality in vouchers, or actual 
indebtedness. The second, 297, which was most 
extensively citculated, contained copies of all let- 
ters written by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
collectors and receivers, having reference not only 
to defalcations, but to omissions to comply with the 
laws and regulations established for their govern- 
ment, an 4 other irregularities. None of the letters 
received Srom the officers, offering reasons for the irre- 
gularities and delays complained of by the Department, 
were given, as they were not called for by the terms of 
the resolution, and thus, by this one sided correspond- 
ence, faithful public officers were reported as de- 
faulters. Bat enough of this. 

Let us resume an examination of the purposes to 
which ihe money in the Treasury had been applied. 
He had already said that Congress alone coulda ap- 
propriate. A great deal had been said in this de- 
bate about the estimates annually sentin by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, as fixing the responsibility 
of either Congress or the Executive, in regard to 
the amount of appropriations. The estimates were 
nothing more than mere statements of the sums 
of money, which, in the opinions of the beads of the 
several departments, would be required for the 
branches of the public service entrusted to ther 
management, commonly providing pay for the em- 
ployees of the Government, and the purposes au- 
thorized by existing laws. Nothing can be inferred 
from the fact that the appropriations exceed the 
estimates. On recurrence to our past lostory, it 
will be found that this has been usually the case, 
and it would be strange if it were nets». For as 
Congress alove can appropriate, it is unques!iona- 
bly a part of that power to designate the objects 
to which the appropriations shall be made. It is 
customary to confine the estimates to purposes au- 
thorized by law, or which had before, in some forin 
or other, received the sanction of Congress. Itis 
true that the Executive may include in them apfro- 
priations for new objects, or the recommendations 
of the Executive may, if adopted, render additional 
appropriations necessary; or if from any cause the 
pudlic meneys, afier being appropriated, are either 
wasted or misapplied, in all sach cases the Execu- 
tive is clearly responsible for any increase in the 
expenditures, which may be thus occasioned. He 
had no wish, of course, to see the appropriations 
go bevond the estimates. Yet he must protest 
agiin-t the doct)ine uttered here by some gentie- 
men, that they will not vole any money, unless it 
is asked for by the Executive. The prac'ical effect of 
that docirine would be to concete to the Execu- 
tive all power over the purse of the country; at 
any rate, to give to him the initiation of all mo- 
ney bills. 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Penrsylvania, 
[Mr. Bippix,] a few days age, when a motion was 
pending before the House for the committal of the 
bill from the Senate making an appropriation for 
the removal of the raft in the Red river, argued 
wiih great ingenuity, ‘hat the Senate could not on- 
ginate an appropriation bill; while others say that 
even this House must not appropriate, unless the 
money is asked for by the Executive. Trey have 
not, it is true, used such language, but such are the 
consequences that would flow fiom the doctrines 
they main‘ain. 

There is another aspect in which these estimates 
must be viewed, in order to judge rightly the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive in making them, and 
which wil! also shed some light on the causes of 
the increase in our annual expenditures, These 
estimates vary from year to year, and from causes 
either of a permanent or temporary kind. In the 
first place, they are affected by the legislation of 
Congress. For example: In the year 1832, an act 
was passed, authorizing the employment of a re- 








giment of mounted men. Of course, in the next 
year, the estimates of the Secretary of War would 
have to be increased to an amount sufficient for 
the pay, subsistence, &c. of the new corps, And 
the same remark will apply to the acts subsequen'ly 
passed, making additions to the army. In the year 
1835, the pay of the naval officers was increased. 
In the next year, the Secretary of the Navy would 
have io increase his estimates for the pay of the 
navy accordingly. Another case: Congress passes 
an act directing the building of several new light- 
houses, in different parts of the Union. When 
this is done, it is obvious that the annual charge 
for the maintenance of the light-house establish- 
ment will be increased, as cther keepers must be 
employed, and more lamps, oil, &c. will be required. 
These additional charges will continue in the esti- 
mates until Congress ehanges its laws creating 
them. ‘Take another case of a temporary charac- 
ter: Congress directs the building of a custom- 
house at New York, Boston, or other pert, or com- 
mences the Treasury, Patent, or Post Office build- 
ing, in this city. Now, in all these cases, unless 
the first appropriations were large enough, addi- 
tional ones will be asked for in the estimates, until 
the buildings are finished, when these items will no 
longer appear in them. 

Again: the public expenditures may be divided 
into two classes; first, those not affected by adminis- 
tration, such as the salaries of officers, &c. pen- 
sions, &c. fixed by law; second, those which are 
constantly affected by administration, depending not 
only upon the capacity and fidelity of the public 
agents, but also upon the state of the markets, &c. 
This latter class is a numerous one, and it is in this 
that there has been a large increase. Take, for ex- 
ample, the subsistence of the army and navy. 
Flour, beef, pork, &c. have to be purchased for their 
use. Do not all, at once, see that the amount of 
appropriation for this purpose will be regulated, in 
a great degree, by the prices at which those various 
articles can be purchased, and that those prices are 
constantly fluctuating?’ The same remark may be 
applied to the timber that has to be procured for the 
gradual improvement of the navy; to the materials 
which enter into the consiruction of our fortifica- 
tions, arsenals, and other pmnblie buildings, 
and the labor employed upon them; the cost 
of all, of course, depending upon the mar- 
ket value of the materials and labor. He would 
not pause to inquire into the causes of this fluc- 
tuation in prices. He was aware that there were 
many, and not the least potent among them was the 
state of the currency, the prices of almost every 
thing rising or falling with its expansions and con- 
tractions. Be the cause what it may, the effect was 
the same, in producing, when the prices were high, 
a corresponding increase in the expenditures. The 
following table* will show the variations in the prices 
of beef, pork and flour, as ascertained from the 
prices paid for those articles, as component parts of 
the army and navy rations; end every one must ob- 
serve that the prices were highest when the 
eurrency was known to be most inflated; for 
instance, in the years 1836, 1837, and 1888. 
The first part ef the table exhibits the ave- 
rage prices paid on account of the navy ration at 
the three stations of Boston, New York, and Nor- 
folk. The other part of the table shows the 
prices of the same articles, as component parts of 
the army ration at New Orleans, New York, and 
Boston. 

In further proof of what he had said, he would 
refer to a table prepared in 1822, showing the ave- 
rage cost per annum of each officer and soldier of 
the army, including the academic staff and cadets, 
from the year 1818 to 1822, inclusive, calculated 
upon the average strength of the army in 1818, and 
the actual expenditures in each year: 





1818. Expenditures not affected by Admi- 
nistration, - - - - $151 93 
Expenditures affected by Adminis- 
tration, - - - - 299 64 
$451 57 
1819. For expenditures under Ist head, - $158 72 
. . 5. 3 * - + ee 
$454 70 
Reduced from 1818, - - 16 87 
1820, For expenditures under Ist head, - $140 45 
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$315 49 
Reduced from 1818, - - 135 69 
Tr i 
1821. Yor expenditures under Ist head, - $136 ¢9 
‘“ ‘“ “ “ = 150 40 
pa cl 
. 7 02 
Reduced from 1818, - - 16055 
1282. For expenditures under Ist head, - $155 30 
; " — 144 16 
; . $299 46 
Reduced from 1818, - 152 11 
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It will be seen that there was some reduction in 
1819; and, continuing in 1820 and 1821, the average 
cost in the latter year was $160 55 less than in 1818 
—which would make a very material difference in 
the annual expense of maintaining an army of any 
strength. Now, it may be true, that some of this 
reduction was owing to the improved administra- 
tion of the War Department about that period; yet 
it is believed that more of it was produced by the 
commercial revulsion which commenced in the early 
part of 1819. Mr. Crawford, in his celebrated re- 
port of February, 1820, estimated that the circula- 
tion of the country in 1813 amounted to seventy mil- 
lions, and that in 1816 it had risen to $110,000,000; 
and he then remarks: “Such an increase will be 
followed by a general rise in the value of all arti- 
cles, especially of those which cannot be exported,” 
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uffthose prices could be maintained—if they could be 
even protected against sudden reduction—they would 
pe cause of gratulation, rather than of complaint. 
But the expansion of the currency, by the issue of 
bank paper, in a period of prosperity, will inevita- 
bly be succeeded by its contraction, in periods of 
adversity.” Mr. Crawford further estimated, that, 
at the close of the year 1819, the cireutation had 
peen reduced to $45,000,000; and then says, that “a 
change so violent could not fail, under the most fa- 
vorable auspices in other respects, to produce much 
distress, to check the ardor of enterprise, and se- 
riously to affect the productive energies of the na- 
tion.” In confirmation of these views, he would 
again refer to a table, showing the prices of the 
principal articles forming the army ration, in those 
different years: 
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Itwas time toreturn tothe point from which he had 
digressed. What had been done with the money 
inthe Treasury, notwithstanding the successive et- 
forts thai were made to reduce its amount? In the 
first place, the whole of the public debt was paid off. 
The amount of that debt on the Ist of January, 1829, 
according to the Treasury report, was $58,416,418 
06, and as there were no payments on account of it 
between that day and the 4th of March following, it 
follows that that sum was the amount of the debt on 
the latter day, when Jackson’s administration com- 
menced. Of the principal thus due, $51,405,385 17 
were paid before the 31st of December, 1832, being 
more than double the amount of payments in any 
previous term of four years. he balance was 
paid off as fast as it became due, or the certificates of 
it were presented at the Treasury, and the whole of 
the public debi, excepting a very small sum un- 
claimed, was thus extinguished before the 31st 
December, 1836. The amouni of payments during 
the four years, from 1825 to 1828 inclusive, on ac- 
count of the principal of the public debt, was 
$25,304,154 55, being at the rate of $6,326,038 63 
per annum; whereas the payments for the same pur- 
se, from 1829 to 1832 inclusive, were $12,851,341 
rannum. Even spread the payments made dur- 
ing the administration of Jackson over both terms, 
and there will still be a larger annual payment than 
was made by any of his predecessors. It was true 
that as the principal of the debt was larger before 
1829, that the payments on account of the accruing 
interest, prior to that year, would be necessarily 
greater than they were subsequently. 
Here Mr. McKay was. interrupted by Mr. 
hite of Kentucky, ‘who said that‘the statements 
made by the gentleman from:North Carolina were 
so extraordinary that he*could not permit him to 
roceed without at once noticing them. Here Mr. 
hite read from a document which he held, the 
amount of payments on account of the public debt 
in each of the four years from 1825 to 1828 inclu- 
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sive, Showing an aggregate, during that term, of 
$45.303,533 83. 

While Mr. White was on the floor, he was ecall- 
ed to order by Mr. Vanderpoel of New York, and 
the latter, by Mr. Stanly of North Carolina.] 

Mr. MeKay resumed. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has not been attending to my remarks 
very closely, or he would not have misapprehended 
them as he seems to have done. When interrupted 
by him, he [Mr. McKay] was speaking of the 
payment ofthe principal of the public deb’. He 
expressly admitted that the accruing interest was 
larger prior to 1829; and the learned gentleman 
irom New York, [Mr. Barnard,] who sits just be- 
fore him, will recollect the admission, as he signi- 
fied his assent to the remark at the time, to be sure, 
for the reason, as he understood from a question 
now asked by him, that payment on account of the 
interest was equivalent to payment of the principal. 
Indeed it was so obvious, that the interest would be 
more during the one period than the other, that he 
did not think it necessary to enlarge upon it. He 
ceriainty had no wish or intention to misrepresent 
any thing on this subject. The simple truth alone 
was suiticient for his purpose. But even the tables, 
from which the gentleman read, are calculated to 
mislead, unless very carefully examined. 


As a proof of this, the gentleman read from 
one column of the tables, that in the year 1825, 


there was a payment of $12,095,344 78, on account 
of the public debt, principal and interest. He for- 
got, or did not read from another column of the 
same tables, showing that $5,000,000 was borrowed 
that year for the purpose of that payment, and thus 
the apparent payment of $12,095,344 78 was reduced 
to $7,095,344 78. He presumed that many ofthe vari- 
ous loans, authorized at different times, had been ap- 

lied in the same way; but what proportion of them he 
1ad not the means of ascertaining. It may also be 
remarked here, that a part of the payments on ac- 
count of the public debi from 18i2 to 1822, consisted 
merely of the redemption of Treasury notes issued 
during those years. There was another view that 
might be taken of the public debt, which would con- 
trast the administration of General Jackson, in re- 
gard to it, still more favorably with any that pre- 
ceded it. It, was presented by the following state 
ment, showing its increase or decrease during the 
term of each four consecutive years, from the com- 
mencement of the Federal Government to the 31st 
December, 1836, by a comparison of the amount of 
the debt as exhibited in the public records at the 
beginning and close of eachterm. The amount of 
the public debt on the Ist January, 1791, being the 
first period at which it was stated, according to the 
Treasury report, was 

$75,169,974 21 

Amount on 
Ist Jan. 1793, 

do 1797, 

do 1801, 


do 1805, 


77,587,997 93 increase $2,418,023 72 
80,934,023 54 do 3,346,025 61 
82,000,167 36 do 1,066,143 82 
80,531,058 65 decrease 1,466,108 71 
co 1809, 56,732,379 81 do 23,891,678 S4 
do 1813, 55,907,452 23 do 824,927 53 
do 1817, 115,807,805 48 increase 59,900,353 25 
do 1821, 91,294,416 50 decrease 24,513,038 97 
do 1825, 83,710,572 60 do 7,053,843 91 
do 1829, 58,416,418 05 do 25,304,154 55 


do 1833, 7,001,032 88 do  51,405,3°%5 17 


And the balance of seven millions was paid off 


prior to the Ist of January, 1837, excepting a very 
small sum, say 127,807 55, notapplied for. Thus, 
according tothis statement, and supposing that there 
were no material payments between the Ist of 
January and the close of each of those terms and 
the 4th of March following, the commencement of 
the several Presidential terms, or if there were any 
payments between those days, that they were equal 
in the different terms, the debt was either increased 
or decreased, during each Administration, as fol- 
lows: 

It was increased during Washington’s adminis- 


tration - - - - $5,764,049 33 
During the four years of the elder 

Adams ° - - - 1,066,143 82 
It was reduced during Jefferson’s 

eight years - - - 25,267,787 55 
During Madison’s Ist term - - 824,927 58 
It was increased during Madison’s 

second term - - - 59,900,353 58 
It was reduced during Monroe’s eight 

years - - - - 32,097,232 88 
During J. @. Adams’s term - - 25,304,154 55 
During Jackson’s eight years - 58,416,418 05 


And to this latter sum might be added upwards 
of a million of dollars, paid in satisfaction of Vir- 
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Also, between six 
and seven millions, or more, paid to the Cherokees 
and others, to procure a cession of their lands within 
the limits of Georgia, as the Government was 


bound by its compact with that State, made in 
1802, to extinguish the Indian tithe to the same 


as soon as practicable. He would not include 
the large sums that had deen paid during the same 
period to the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, either for ser- 
vices or supplies during the late war with Great 
Britain, as similar payments had been made during 
tormer Administrations. ‘This was a short history 
of the payment ot the publie debt. He did not in- 
tend to claim tor Jackson's administration any ex- 
traordinary merit in efiecting its total extinguish- 
ment. Much might be conceded to the operation of 
the sinking fund, first established in 1795. Indeed, 
it might be adinitted that, “through every « hange 
of administration, and ariidst all the revelations of 
parties, the extinguishment of the debt was a fun- 
damental maxim in the sys public credit of 
the Uniied States.” But, atler all these admissions, 
he still thought that the country would accord to 
General Jackson high praise tur ihe distinguished 
fidelity with which he lad, during his administra- 
tion, applied all the means at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment to the extinction of the national debt. The 
venerable gentleman from Massaciusetts | Mr 
Adams] in the report to which he had already so 


em ot 


often referred, with equal magnanimity and 
justice, says: “To the Coneress of the Uni- 
ted States, and, in a particular manner, to the 


Representatives of the people in this House, the period 
of the total emancipation of the nation from the 
thraldom ofa public debt, will be a moment of jn- 
tense interest and of heartfelt gratulation. To 
have co-operated in the accomplishment of this 
event, isa lenedable object of ambition. To have wit- 
nessed and contributed to its accomplishment, dur- 
ing his own term of service, is a legary of honor 
and integrity, which any public servant may be de- 
sirous of leaving for the memory of his « on and 
the gratitude of posterity. Asa monument of cood 
faith, active industry, and strenuous exertion for the 
fulfilment of public engageinents, it is an ex 
ample of morality, well worthy of that com- 
munity which was also the first among 


the nations of the earth to lay the fouundations of 


her Government upon the basis of freedom and the 
inalienable rights of human kind.” ‘The next ap- 
plication of the money, which he wenld notice, was 
the deposite with the States, by the act of 23d June, 
1836, of $28,101,644 4. To this may be 
added about $3,500,000, viven either to the States or 
their corporations, in the forni of remission of duties 
on railroadiron. Mr. McKay said that he would go 
on to show that while the Government was doing all 
this—reducing the revenue—paying offa vast public 
debt, and depositing, or rather giving thirty-two mil- 
lionstothe States, it had made liberal appropriations to 
publie works and establishments, armories, arsenals, 
fortifications, navy vars, wc. that large sums had 
been appropriated to laying in materials for our 
navv—titting out soine of ihe noblest vessels in the 
world—arming our fortresses—rebuilding public 
edifices, and other objects assumed to be of a useful 
and national character. Also, that many millions 
had been paid in extinguishing the Indian titles to 
lands within the States and Territories—an aequi- 
sition which will, in time, restore, by tenfold, the 
sums paid out of the Treasury—which wiil give 
birth to a population which will refund annually, 
and forever, much more than the cost of the terri- 
tory. But let us procced to the proofs of this, which 
will be best afforded by a comparative review, either 
of the condition of various branches of the publie 
service before and since 1829, or the amount of ex- 
penditures in them, and in this Way we may ascer- 
tain the principal items upon which there has been 
an increase. 

He would begin with the navy, which has been 
a favorite with the nation generally, since the last 
war with Great Britain. The amount of efficient 
naval force afloat, on the Ist of October, in each of 
the years 1320 and 1839 was as follows: 





Vessels. Line. Razee. Frigates. S!oops. Steamera. Smal! vessels 
12900Ci« 0 6 Il 0 4 

1839 5 1 6 19 1 9 

And according to the estimates, the number of per- 
sons that it was proposed to employ and pay in 
those two years respectively, was as follows: 


Years. Officers. Petty officers, seamen, &c. Total, 
1929 1.066 5,236 € 302 
1839 «1,184 6,631 7.815 


From this it appeared that the number of vesselg 
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in service had been nearly dovbled—that the 
number of officers had been increased since 1829, 
about 11 per cent. and of the petty officers, seamen, 
and others, about 26 per cent. or a general increase 
of about 23 per cent. of the number of persons em- 
ployed; and it is proper to mention here, that by the 
act of 30th of June, 1834, “for the better organiza- 
tion of the marine corps,” which is an arm of the 
navy, that the number of its privates was in- 
creased from 750 to 1,000; and also the appoint- 
ment of several additional officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, was authorized. Of the navy 
yards,of which there are seven in the United States, 
being one at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Norfolk, and Pensaco- 
ia; each it is supposed that the improvements made at 
all of them, before 1829, were in value about 
$1,100,000 only. The improvements made since 
that year, “includes the completion of the dry docks; 
the adjacent wharves and the buildings and ma- 
chinery necessary for their co venient use at Bos- 
ton and Norfoik; of buildings for the preserva- 
tion of timber, which are from 60 to 65 feet in 
width; sixteen feet high, and which collectively 
measure about 4,800 in length, or sufficient to 
shelter about 3,500,000 cubic feet of timber; some 
of those building are so constructed as to furnish 
additional room for joiners and other work-shops, 
sail, mould and rigging lofts; a very extensive 
rope walk and spinning house; turning house, with 
the most approved machinery for their convenient 
and advantageous use; store house for hemp; four 
eneral store houses; four large mast and boat 
ouses and work shops; twenty dwellings for 
officers’ quarters; two new bnilding slips of ma- 
sonry and two of woul, replaced with masonry. A 
new ship-house, with the materials for a secorm. 
Extensive quay walls of stone. The surface of 
the yards, by removing elevated parts and filling up 
others, which were formerly covered with water at 
ordinary tides, together with many other works of 
minor importance, but essentially useful for the 
convenient construction and equipment of a naval 
force, and for the preservation of materials and 
stores.” The value of the eee — 
e at the different navy yards between the years 
1809 and 1839, being esiimated at $1,890,000. The 
official reports of survey, in 1829 and 1839, 
show that the value of materials and stores in the 
several navy yards, exclusive of provisions and 
clothing, which is wanted for current use, and of 
stores on foreign stations, was as jollows: In 1829, 
$4,498,917; in 1889, $6,546,655, showing an increase 
of nearly fifty per cent. Now, all this could be ef- 
fected by liberal appropriations only, and of course 
made by Congress. The growing commerce of the 
country, penetrating into every sea,had,in the opinion 
of many, required an additional naval force for its 
protection; and hence Congress did, by various acts, 
rovide for it. Now it must not be forgotten, that, 
in 1835, the pay of the navy was increased; and in 
1836, the exploring expedition was authorized, and 
both those acts contribated to swell the expenditures 
for the naval service. He did not know that any 
one of the Opposition complained of those expendi- 
tures, for the gentleman trom Virginia Mr. Wise] 
told us the other day, that if he had his way, he 
would vote twenty-five millions = annum for the 
use of the navy instead of five. He would pass on 
to the other public establishments, which have been 
provided for the purpose of national defence. Of 
these, the most prominent are the fortifications on 
the Atlantic and on the lake shores, sixty-three in 
number, of which fifty-one are finished, and 
twelve are now building. In the erection or repair 
of those works, there has been expended, trom 1789 
to 1838 inclusive, $24,542,552 25; of which $9,690,- 
878 30 were inthe ten years from 1829 to 1838. 
He did not include in the number of fortifications, 
the ten or eleven posts on the Western frontier, and 
in the interior, nor did he include in the aggregate 
of expenditures the amount that had been expended 
upon those posts or upon the numerous barracks, 
quarters, storehouses, and other needful buildings 
which are under the superintendence of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. . 
Before 1829, there were two armories and fourteen 
arsenals in different _— of the Union, the grounds, 
buildings, and machinery of which were, in that 
vear, valued at about $1,871,745. Since thattimethere 
as been constructed (including one or more that 
are building) eight other arsenals, andthe two armo- 
ries and the first fourteen arsenals have been greatly 
improved by the enlargement of their sites, construc- 
tion of workshops, quarters, barracks, and buildings 
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generally, with the erection of machinery, by which 
the estimated value of the whole has been increased 
to $3,723,236. The following statement will exhibit 
the amount of the several kinds of ordnance and 
ordnance stores on hand on the 4th of March, 1829; 
and also the additions that have been made thereto 
since that year: 
A STATEMENT of several kinds of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores; the first column erhibiting the amount of each 


that was in hand on the 4th of March, 1829, the second what 
has beensince added. 


Heavy cannoniron = - : : 1,553 1,516 
Field do - - : - 946 310 
Heavy carriages, with implements com- 

pleie - > : - . 216 1,009 
Field do do - 158 961 
Muskets, withappendages complete - 412,681 360,611 
Rifles, agsorted, with do - 31,13 23.183 
Carbines, with do - 1,028 8,933 
Pistols, with do 25,653 26,001 
Swordsand Sabres, - : - 20,660 25,989 
Sets Infantiy accoutrements, complete _ 58.581 
Sets Cavalry de do - — 22,989 
Sete Rifle do do - — 25,839 
Cavalry cartridge boxes : . 289 21,681 
Holsters, pairs - . - : 335 20.912 
Sabre belts . . : : 3,843 46,978 
Cannon powder, pounds : - 666,007 1,067,003 
Musket do - - 313,924 237,373 
Rifle do : : 45,099 164,577 


There has been issued to the States under the law 
of 1808, for arming and equipping the whole body 
of the militia,since the Ist of January, 1829,to the 31st 
of December, 1839, ordnance and ordnance stores 
amounting in value to $2,405,715. And as explain- 
ing in part the cause of the increased expenditure 
for military service, he would barely allude tothe 
additions which had been made to the army of the 
United States during the late and present Adminis- 
trations. The first act that was passed for that pur- 
— was in the year 1832, on the motion of a mem- 

er from Illinois [Mr. Duncan] then and now in the 
ranks of the Opposition, by which authority was 
given to the President to raise a regiment of mount- 
ed rangers, subsequently converted into a regimeni 
of dragoons. The other acts of 1836 and of 1838 are 
so recent, that their provisions are likely familiar to 
the committee. 

He would next pass to the works which have 
been executed to facilitate the commerce of the 
country, such as light-houses, roads, and the im- 
provement of harbors and rivers. An official state- 
ment before him shows that in the erection of 
light-houses from 1789 to 1838, there had been ex- 
pended $6,474,775 45, of which nearly one-half, 
say $3,085,145 42 was from 1829 to 1838; and the 
consequence of this large expenditure has been an 
increase in their number. Thus, in 1828, there 
were 133 light-houses, and 16 floating lights; in 
1837, 192 light-houses, 24 floating lights; and in 
1840 there were 237 light-houses, of which 17 
were double lights, and one treble, and thirty float- 
ing lights. It must be obvious to all that this in- 
crease in the establishment would necessarily in- 
volve greater expense for its support. Hence in 
1829, the total amount paid for salaries of keepers, 
superintendents and contingencies, was $123,623 93. 
In the same year the cost of lamps, oil, &c. was 
$43,615 65. In 1837, the first class of expenditure 
was $230,573 43; the second was $69,428 58. In 1839 
the first class had increased to $323,154 68, and 
the second to $108,856 26. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts vag Cushing] admitted 
a few days ago that his party generally voted 
in favor of appropriations for light-houses as 
well as those for purposes of internal improvement. 
This was a fair and candid admission, but the 
gentleman endeavored to neutralize the effect of it, 
by stating at the same time, that at the session of 
1835 and '36, two bills had been reported by friends 
of the Administration, one by the chairman of the 
Military Committee for fortifications, and the other 
by Mr. Gillet of New York, from the Committee 
on Commerce, for custom-houses; which, if they had 
passed, would have caused appropriations to the 
amount often millions or more. Now what were the 
facts? Mr. Gillet had not reported a bill for such a 
purpose from any committee, but had merely sub- 
mitted an amendment, to be offered toa bill that 
had been reported to the House by acolleague, [Mr. 
Phillips,] of the gentleman from Massachusetts the 
maniaae simply designating a number of places 
where custom-housesshould be built, without naming 
any appropriation at all. With a. to the bill re- 
ported by the chairman ao Johnson] of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, it was a copy of 
one that had also originated in the Senate, and 
passed that body, a majority of the opposition Se- 
nators, including the two from Massachusetts, 
[Messrs, Webster and Davis] voting for it, and he 
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appealed to the honorable gentleman, as he knew 
that he had re-examined the facts, to say if this 
is not a true statement of them. 

{Mr. Cusuina said that he believed the gentleman 
from North Carolina had fairly stated the facts, ap. 
cording to his recollection of them. He added, that 
at the time spoken of by Mr. McKay, there were jp 
the House of Representatives, three fortification bil]s 
one reported by Mr. Cambreleng, from the Commit. 
tee on Ways and Means, for (he believed) abou 
$1,900,000; a second, by Colonel Johnson, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, for about $1,000,000. 
and a third, from the same committee, in place of 
the second, for about two and a quarter millions. 
These were the fortification bills to which Mr. ¢. 
had referred on a former occasion. There was a 
Senate bill at the same time, of substantially the same 
tenor as the ]ast mentioned. Mr. C. believed it was 
true, as Mr. McKay suggested, that a majority of 
the Opposition Senators, including the two from 
Massachusetts, had voted for the bill on the question 
of its final passage; but so also, in addition, had, iy 
general, the friends of the Administration in the Se- 
nate. | 

Mr. McKay resumed. Now in regard to internal 
improvements, he had already stated that the power 
to make them had been first exercised by Congress 
between the years 1809 and 1812, commencing with 
the Cuinberland road, and though the power had 
been since constantly opposed, yet it embraced, at 
this time, within its limits, works in almost every 
partof the Union. In the years 1825 to 1828, the 
average annual expenditure was about $500,000. 
In the years 1833 to 1836 it was $1,500,000. And 
the whole anonnt of expenditure by the General 
Governinent for this purpose was $18,540,183 87, 
of which $14,583,355 has been within the last ten 
years. Indeed it is almost certain, as he had before 
said, that had it not been for the firmness of the la‘« 
President, the expenditure, within the latter period, 
would have been much larger, and that the Govern- 
ment now might have been burdened with a heavy 
public debt, mainly contracted in the prosecution of 
an extensive system of internal improvements. He 
would not attempt a description of the various 
works which had been executed, but would merely 
Show that the money which had been appropriated 
by Congress to make them had been faithfully ap- 
plied by the Executive; and, to do this, he would 

uote the admission of a distinguished opponent of 
the Administration. Mr. Clay, in his reply to the 
Recorder and citizens of Buffalo, assembled to re- 
ceive him, in July, 1839, said: 

“T have been very glad, during my voyage upon this lake, 
to find that an erroneous impression hasexisted in my mind as 
to the improvement ofharbors. | had feared that the expen- 
ditures of public money had been ofven wasteful and unpeces- 
sary upon works on the lake shores. There are probably a 
few instances in which it might have been properly avoided; 


but I am now fully persuaded that, in the general, the expen- 
diture has been necessary, wise, and salutary.” 


And here he must notice a remark that was 
made last night by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Corwin,] that his party voted in favor cf appropria- 
tions for those works, as they were for the use of the 
people, but that the friends of the Administration 
hang money for the benefit of the office holders 
only, 

To say nothing of the character of this remark, 
how is it supported by facts? Did not the gentle- 
man and many of his friends vote for several of 
the propositions that have, from time to time, been 
made, to increase the compensation of the office 
holders? Did not a majority of his party vote for 
the “Actto regulate the pay of the navy of the 
United States,” approved 3d March, 1835, by which 
an addition of from three to five hundred thousand 
dollars* was annually made to the aggregate pay ef 
the naval oflicers?’ Did not the gentleman’s party, 
or at least many of them, vote for the “Act to regu- 
late the compensation of certain officers of the reve- 
nue cutters? and, also, for the amendment to the 
general appropriation bill of 1837, granting addi- 
tional pay to the clerks in the several public offices? 
Sir, the journals of the House will show that they 
did, for in looking over thema few days ago, (he 
trusted from no idle or impertinent curiosity—cer- 
tainly from no invidious motive,) he observed that 
the name of the able gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans,] who sits near him, was generally in the af- 
firmative on these and various other propositions 
of a kindred character. 





*The Fourth Auditor has since informed me that 
the act of the 3d of March, 1835, referred to, has 
caused an annual charge on the Treasury of abou 


$500,000, 
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And here he must notice the very large sums 
which have, within the last few years, been ex- 
nded in the construction of durable and other 
uildings, such as those for the Treasury, Patent, 
and Post Office, and branch mints, &c. In the 
erection of custom-houses alone, there had been ex- 
pended, up to March, 1829, $648,764 25 only; since 
that year $1,836,474 92. It was true that a con- 
siderable proportion of the latter sum had been 
jaid out upon two magnificent structures in Boston 
and New York, yet he recollected perfectly well, 
that when a motion was made in the session of 
1836, by an honorable member from Kentucky, 
Mr. Underwood,] to limit the cost of the former, 
it was defeated 7 the votes of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Cushing,] and others. 


In the Indian Department there has been a great 
deal done; and the treaties which have been nego- 
tiated with several of the tribes, have formed a chief 
object of expenditure during the late and present 
Administrations. The policy in which those trea- 
ties originated, was always a part of the fundamen- 
tal policy of the Government, from Washington’s 
administration down. A new impulse, however, 
was given to it by the act of the 23th of May, 1830, 
which provided “for an exchange of !ands with the 
Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, 
and for their removal west ofthe Mississippi river.” 
He believed that the nS rng 7 generally were op- 
posed to that act, though the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Bell,] who is now act- 
ing with them, was at that time a supporter of the 
Administration, and took an active and leading 
part in carrying it through. In the execution of 
that act, twenty-two millions nine hundred and 
fifty-three thousand five hundred and five dollars 
have been expended, in the purchase of one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions five hundred and sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven acres of 
jand from the Indians residing inthe States and Terri- 
tories, and in the removal of those Indians to the 
new homes provided for them west of the Missis- 
sippi. There had been expended for similar pur- 
poses, prior to 1829, three millions six hundred and 
ninety-five thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars only. He presumed that the representatives 
of the States inthe South and West—from which 
the Indians had been removed, would not object to 
the expenditure, as the object of it had been to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Indians themselves, to 
rid those States of a troublesome population, and to 
acquire for settlement within their limits, a large 
body of rich and valuable land. Indeed his own 
State had been benefited by these acquisitions, as 
by the Cherokee treaty she obtained possession of a 
territory about forty miles in length, with an ave- 
rage width of from twenty-five to thirty miles, and 
is supposed to contain about 700,000 acres.* 
Judge White of Tennessee, who was chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs during the time 
that those treaties were negotiated, when speaking 
on this subject in the Senate on the 16th of February, 
1835, said: 


“Sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
in some of his remarks, has not done justice, as 1 
think, to the Chief Magistrate. He says he came 
into power on the principles of reform and retrench- 
ment, and that he was bound to ~~ them out; in- 
stead of which the expenditures of Government are 
doubled. Sir, he was not bound to do more than 
man could perform. One cause of an increase of ex- 
penditure in the Indian Department, has been fairly 
stated by the Senator from Missouri. It furnishes 
matter for praise—none for censure.” And that we 
may estimate properly the responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive for the increase of the public expenditures, 
he would present to the committee a few more de- 
tails, in that class of them, the amount of which is re- 

ulated almost entirely by the legislation of Congress. 

ake the case of pensions of all kinds—for which 
there had been re from 1789 to 1838 inclusive, 
$41,595,117 57; of which, $22,244,507 44 were within 
the last ten years. Inthe four years from 1825 to 
1828, the payments oF ana were $4,692,116 53. 
In the years 1833 to 1836 they were $12,790,946 98. 
Now this enormous increase was occasioned prin- 
cipally by the “Act supplementary to an act for the 
relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of 





ee 


*Of this land, one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand four hundred and four and a half acres, toge- 
ther with eight town lots of half an acre each, were 
sold in 1838 from $332,591 93. 
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the Revolution, 
duced by an Opposition Senator, [Mr. Foote of 
Connecticut,] and voted for generally by his party, 
and the act of 1836, also introduced by an Opposi- 
tion Senator, [Mr. Tomlinson.] The only agency 
which the Executive had in making those payments, 
was to see that the laws in regard to them were 
faithfully executed, and that the clatms for pensions 
should be fairly and fully examined and decided 
upon, in conformity to the laws allowing them. 
hen the bill to continue the office of Commissioner 
of Pensions was before the House, some weeks ago, 
gentlemen of both parties unjted in the expression 
of an opinion favorable to the character of that offi- 
cer, [Mr. Edwards;] so that, in all probability, the 
Government has suffered no loss from the manner 
in which those laws have been executed. Take 
another item of expenditure—the three and two 
per cent. funds, as they are called, payable 
to the new States, or for their benefit, out 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, within their respective limits, according 
to the several laws admitting those States into the 
Union. In the years 1825 to 1828, the amount or 
this 5 per cent. fund was $695,100 19 only. In the 
years 1833 to 1836, it was five hundred per cent. 
larger, being $3,874,876 03. Surely the Executive 
is not responsible for this, as the expenditure is di- 
rected by law, and the increase of it in these latter 
years resulted from the very heavy sales which then 
occurred. He might here speak of the large sums 
which, within the last few years, have been paid 
out of the Treasury on account of trust funds— 
that is, moneys received in trust for Indians, 
&c. and also of the moneys recovered from foreign 
Governments as indemnities, neither of which were 
properly expenditures, but as they were received 
into the Treasury, they had to be paid out again 
when called for, and this served to add to the gene- 
ral aggregate of expenditures; but as they had been 
fully explained by others, he would not say any 
thing further about them. He would proceed to 
another class of expenditures, over which the Exe- 
cutive has a greater control, and for the amount of 
which he is, therefore, more certainly responsible; 
for instance, the diplomatic expenses. In the 
years 1825 to 1828, they were $575,776 03. In 
the years 1833 to 1836 they were a little less, being 
$573,464; and although those expenses have 
continued nearly stationary, all will agree that the 
late and present Administrations have conducted 
our foreign relations with ability and success. In 
addition to the many commercial treaties and con- 
ventions, which have been formed, there has been 
received into the Treasury, within the lastten years, 
from foreign nations $7,173,016 71 as indemnities to 





‘our citizens for spoliationson their property andrights. 


The whole amount received for the same purpose, 
from the organization of the Government, up to 
1829, was $9,954,960, including the amounts which 
the United States assumed to pay to her citizens, 
underthe convention with France, of the 30th April, 
1803, for the purchase of Louisiana, and also under 
the treaty with Spain, for the purchase of Florida. 
With respect to the additional clerks in the Execu- 
tive Departments here, about which a great deal 
has been said, it is clear that the necessity for their 
employment arises from the new and increased 
duties devolved upon those departments. Take the 
case of the Post Office Department. Can any 
one suppose that the same number of clerks, which 
in 1828, examined all the accounts ofthe deputy post- 
masters, when they were 7,651, could do it ia 
1839, when the number of postmasters had in- 
creased to 12,780? Again: can any one suppose 
that the same number of clerks would be necessar 

in the Pension Bureau in the years 1828 and 1839, 
when inthe former, the pensioners were 16,177, and 
in the latter year, 43,974. The same inquiry might 
be made in regardto allthe other Departments, and 
particularly as to the War Department, and the bu- 
feenonttadhed toit. He would examineanother class 
of expeditures, over which the Executive has no con- 
trol whatever; those appertaining to the Judiciary 
and Congress, co-ordinate and independent depart- 
ments of the Government. In the years 1825 to 
1828, the expenditures for the Judiciary were 
$915,417 07. In the years 1833 to 1836, they 
were $1,491,262. Here is an increase, ocasioned 
by-an extension of the system; the establishment 
of new circuits and districts, and of course addi- 
tional offices, besides the augmenting business of the 
country. As to Congress: first take*the per diem 
pay and mileage of members fixed{by law. The 
amount of compensation received by themin the 


approved 7th of June, 1832, intro- || 
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years 1825 s 1828 was $1,566,122 &). In the 


the years 1833 to 1836, it was $1,963,209, and in 
the two years 1837 and '38, it had risen to 
$1,307,500 60. Here also is a very considerable 
increase, and in explanation of it, is to be stated 
the jacts, that the number of members in both 
Houses had been increased; that the sessions 
have been longer, from various causes, and that the 
expenditures in the last two years were affected by 
the extra session holden in 1837. The same ora 
greater rate of increase is exhibited in the contin- 
gent expenses of the two Houses. 


In the years 1825 to 1828, they were $387,530 29. 
In 1833 to 1836, they were $967,916, and in 1837 
and °38, they were $786,287 98. Thé contingent 
expenses of the Senate in 1829 to 1832, were $105,- 
758. In 1833 to 1856, when the Opposition had, 
in that body, aclear and undisputed majority, they 
rose up to $267,966. The increased expenditure 
for stationery alone, in this House, is extraordina- 
ry. In 1837, it was $33,786. In 1839, it was $76,- 
287 98. Surely no one will hold the Execuiive 
responsible tor this increase in the expenses either 
of the Judiciary or of Congress. But he would 
quit these details, as a further enumeration of 
shen would merely show to what purposes the 
money had been tak ary by Congress. He 
had heretofore observed that the money had been 
collected from the people, and must be spent. Mem- 
bers of Congress might reasonably differ as to the 
purposes to which it should be applied. He had 
himself opposed many of the appropriations, on the 
ground that they were improvident, and some of them 
were for unconstitutional and unworthy objects. 
He was'satisfied that the expenditures were larger 
than they ought to be—that an annual saving of 

erhaps several hundred thousand dollars might 
[ effected in the expenses of Congress alone—and 
he would seize the first favorable occasion that 
would occur, to present to the House at large his 
views on the subject of retrenchment. He had 
heretofore stated that the late President, and at 
least a majority of his friends, had been-in favor 
of bringing down the } venues of the Govern- 
ment to its wants, economically administered. Is 
it true, then, that they alone have made these appro- 
priations? Did those gentlemen in the Opposition, 
who now clamor so mach about extravagance, vote 
for none of them? Sir, the journals of the two 
Houses will show conclusively that, on the passage 
of all bills and resolutions involving an ex- 
penditure of money, that a larger majority of 
the oppunents of the Administration voted affir- 
matively. He had intended to have prepared 
and exhibited a statement of ‘he yeas and nays 
on most of the leading questions upon which they 
were taken, arranging the names of the members 
according to party divisions, but he had been an- 
ticipated on this point by the venUeman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Hopxins,) and would therefore decline 
it. It cannot be pretended that the late President 
had a majority in the two Houses, during his ad- 
ministration, and is thus to be held responsible 
for what was done in the way of the appro- 
priations of the public moneys. It is notorious 
that, in 1830 or 1831, in the secession from his party 
of some Southern and Western politicians, the Pre- 
sident was lefi ina minority in the Senate, and 
continued so until the winter of 1836—indeed, that 
he “never had a majority in both Houses, fre- 
quently a een in neither.” In mre of this, 
he would quote the opinion of a venerable Senator, 
whose death has just been announced to the 
country. Judge White of Tennessee, on the oc- 
casion before referred to,after speaking of the ex- 
penditure in the Indian Department inthe manner 
already quoted, said: 

“How is it as to others) fle has been ageinet a tariff for pro- 
tection merely; he hasbeen opposed to the system of internal 
improvement; he has bec: against the bank; in short, he has 
been against the exercise of (hose constructive and doubtful 
powers which create so much discord among ourselves, and 
such heavy drains upon your Treasury. He has enforced his 
opinions with an ability and zeal seldom either equalled or 
surpassed. Why then, it isasked, has he not succeeded ac- 
cording to his wishes? Because he alone could not accomplish 
his wishes. I fearlessly appeal to every man who hears me, 
that, from the time he first came ino power, to this moment, 
he never had, at any time, a majority in both Houses, fre- 
quently a majority in neither. Members come into Congress 
under one set ef colors, and, when here, fight under another. 
At elections they get votes under the Jackson colors; when 
here, they are independent, and act upon such ninciples as 
they approve. Every man brings with him his vial of Xalessa’s 
vegetable acid, aod ¢ i he has to do is to touch hie collar, as it is 
called, with a few drops, and off itfails. When he is called to 
the Jackson ranks, he is called in vain. Sound the Jackson 
whistle in Congreas, and the Jackson men do not as it 
were, out of the ground, to tneir posts, like those o 
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Dhu. They will not come; no note can be sounded so loud as 
to make them hear and attend. Ins ew! of this, in defiance of 
his known wishes, they vote oppropriat on vpon appropriation 
for rowla and Canalis, and, nol being alo Ww vote enough to 
intimidate him in che coucse of aix daysot ‘he week, they spend 
Saturday night, and andl afier sunrise on Sunday morning, ap 
warently to create an influence they think he dare not resist, 
tem asa rock, he siood upon his principics; he used his only 
powers, (he veta, again andagain. Whatthen? He is charged 
with being a tyrant, a despot, forno other offence but using his 
only powers to check these very expenditures now com- 
plained of, 


“Lappeal to those in Congress, from 1829 till now, whether, 
among the most able advocates for internal improvements, 
there weie nolaome professing vo be, and Ihave yo doubt sin 
cerely, decided triends of his Adminisirstion? Why, then, 
should he be censured for an increase of expenditures which he 
had most anxiously endeavored Lo prevent, and which, to a very 
Rreat extent, he has actually preveuted, under circume'ances 
where no other man would have dared to set up his individual 
opinions against the expresse:! wiil of the majority of the Se- 
nate and House of Representatives? 


“Sir, his friends in Congreas have been al! shades, colors, and 
names; Jackson-tariff and anu tarill; mternel improvement and 
anuieinterval haprovement; Baok and anti-Bank; and, aldiough 
he had, at the elector grounds, a party large enough, in his 
name, to hear down al) before them, yet here he never had a 
party large enough to do any thing. [remember once, when 
one of these great questions Way deliberating, | was walking 


behind the colonnade where now you «it, and a brother Bena 


tor of different politica joined me; he asked me how I thought 
the question under di-cussion would be decided. 1 told him I 
didnot know. Why, sayehe, don’t you koow how your par- 
ty will vote? Lanswered that [did not; when LE tried to count 
them, 1 was reminded of an anecdote That had heard of a black 
man, who had been sent by his master on a cold morning to 
feed the pigs. When he returned, his master addressed him 
Peter, were ali the pigs up to be fed!’ “Don’t know, massa,” 
says Peter, “Why, did't you count them!” says the master. 
“LT did count em all, massa, but one little spotted fellow, and he 
kept such runnin about I could'nt count him.” 


“Mr, President, T hope to hear no more such complaints. 
Gentiemen on thie floor are not aware of the credit to which 
the Chief Magiecrate is on itled for the etand he took against 
friends and opponents, in maintenance of the great principles 
upon which he was brought ino power,” 

And as a further proot of the assertion that the 
late President “never had, at any time, a majority 
in both Houses,” he would appeal to the election of 
Printer to the two Houses, during the whole of his 
administration.” Every one knows the excitement 
which that election usually produces. Of the sum 
of $1,208,888 17, paid by Congress for printing, in- 
eluding books tor the use of the members, from the 
4th of Mareh, 1829, to December, 1839, $219,725 25 
only was received by Blair and Rives; $321,246 53 
by Duff Green, and the greater part of it while he 
was opposed to the Administration; and the remain- 
der, 8667.916 39, by Gales and Seaton, including 
what was paid to them in the name of Thomas 
Allen. 


But he must bring his remarks to a close. He 
had already extended them much further than he 
iatended when he obtained the floor to aadress the 


connnittee 


As the charge of extravagance, which he had 
been examining, was a general one, as no specifica- 
tions had been atierapted, he might have met it by a 
general denial. Gentlemen in the opposition had 
sought to alarm the country by the ery of waste and 
protligacy inthe public expenditures, The time 
would come When the peopie would require them 
to substitute facts for assertions. He had de- 
signed, in the review which he had taken of the 
course of the late and present Executive upon 
the subject, toshow that, during the whole of their 
Administrations, no new autiy, tax, or charee 
of any kind had been laid; that, on the contrary, 
many of the old ones had been repealed, and all of 
them greatly reduced, and in the progress of further 
reduction; that while some of the expenditures may 
have been improvicd and others upon unworthy 
objects, vet that the whole of the public debt h id 
heen paid ofl; that thirty-two mill 
given to the States; that all the public establishments 
Rad been strengthened and improved; that jar: 
bodies of valuable land had been purchased in seve- 
ral of the States end Territories; that upwards of 
sixty thousand Indians, consisting of small, but in- 
dependent tribes, had been emigrated to the west of 
the Mississippi; and that although the receipts and 
expenditures have been large, that the losses sus- 
tained by the Government, either in the collection, 
safekeeping, or disbursement of the money, was 
less than during any previous period. Such was 
the showing on the part of the late and present Ad- 
ministrations. He would not anticipate the verdict 
of the country, bat he thought het a virtuous 
and. intelligent constituency would award to the 
President, and his immediate predecessor, and at 
least a majority of their political friends, a triumphant 
acquittal on this charge of extravagance. 
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Statement of votes in Congress on various objects 
of extraordinary appropriations, from 1831 to 
1837. It is believed that an examination of all 
other votes, upon which the yeas and nays were 
taken, would exhibit the same result. 

The act authorizing a subscription to the Docn- 
mentary History of the American Revolution, was 
rejected inthe House of Representatives in the 
session of 1831-32, (see journal, p. 934,)—-yeas 88, 
nays 94. The number of anti-Jackson members 
voting in the affirmative, was 72, and, in the nega- 
tive 11. The act was subsequently passed, and in- 
volves an expenditure of at least five hundred 
thousand dollars, according to the rate at which the 
first volume has been paid far. The amount already 
expended under it is twenty-five thousand six hun- 
dred and two dollars for onevolume. The number 
of volumes is not limited by the contract, though 
the publishers have proposed that it shall not exceed 
twenty. 


The “Act supplementary tothe act for the relief 


of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the Re- 
volution,” approved 7ih June, 1882, passed the 
House of Representatives—yeas 128, nays 45. Of 
those who voted in the affirmative, 60 were opposed 
to the Administration, and 67 friendly to it. Of the 
negatives 20 were opposed to the Adininistration, 
and twenty-five friendly to it. 

In the Senate, the same bill was passed—yeas 24, 
nays 1). In the affirmative there were 15 oppo- 
nents of the Administration; and in the negative 
there were but two, at that time, ranked with the 
Opposition. 

The aggregate amount already expended under 
this law is $11,922,232. 

The act authorizing a subseription to the stock of 
the Alexandria Canal Company, approved 25th 
June, 1832, was grdered toa third reading in the 
House of Representatives—yeas 90, nays 78. In 
the affirmative were 69 anti-Jackson members, 
and in the negative 11. 

In the Senate, the same act passed—yeas 38, nays 
5. Twenty-two anti-Jackson Senators voted in the 
affirmative, and not one in the negative. 

This act appropriated one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The act authorizing the President of the Unite 














Siates to raise a regiment of mounted rangers, a 
proved June 15, 1832, passed the Senate, feas SU 
nays li. Eighteen anti-Jackson Senators voted for 
the bill, and three against it. 

The yeas and nays were not taken on this bill, in 
the House of Representatives. 

The regiment of rangers was subsequently con. 
verted into one of dragoons, and has caused an an. 
nual expenditure of about $300,000. 

The “Act in addition to the act vesting in the Cor. 
poration of the city of Washington, all the rights of 
the Washington Canal Company,” approved 31st 
May, 1832, was passed in the House of Restate 
tives—yeas 99, nays 91. The number of anti-Jack. 
son men voting in the affirmative, was 70, in the 
negative 13. 

The expenditures under this act is $150,000. 

The act to improve the navigation of the Potomac 
river between Georgetown and Alexandria, ap- 
proved March 2d, 1833, was passed, in the House of 

Representatives—yeas 105, nays 69. In the affirma- 
tive, were 66 of the Opposition members, and in the 
negative 11. 

‘The expenditure under thia act was $150,000. 

The joint resclution providing for the continua 
tion of Gales and Seaton’s Compilation of State Pa 
pers, approved 2d March, 1833, passed the Senate— 
yeas 22, nays 9. Eighteen of the Opposition Sena- 
tors voted in the affirmative, and one in the nega- 
tive. 

The expenditure under this act, was $145,606. 

The “Act for the benefit of the City of Washing- 
ton,” (for payment of interest on Holland debt,) ap- 
proved June 28th, 1834, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, yeas 98, nays 78. In the affirmative 
were fifty-three x oye members, and ih the 
negative eleven. he same bill passed the Senate, 
yeas 21, nays 19. In the affirmative were eighteen 
Opposition Senators, and in the negative eight. 

The expenditure under this act was $70,000. 

The thet for the better organization of the ma- 
rine corps,” approved June 30th, 1834, passed the 
Senate, yeas 25, nays 12. In the affirmative nine- 
teen Opposition Senators voted, and in the negative 
one. This act caused an annual expenditure of 
about $70,000, exclusive of an addition to the pay 
of the officers of the corps by other acts. 

The “Act to regulate the pay of the navy of the 
United States,” approved March 3d, 1835, was 
passed to a third reading in the Senate, yeas 29, 
nays 12. In the affirmative there were twenty-one 
anli-Jackson members, and in the negative only 
three. The same bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, yeas 117, nays 193. In the affirmative 
Gl were anti-Jackson members, and in the nega- 
tive fourteen. The Fourth Auditor estimates that 
this act caused an increased annual expenditure of 
about $500,000. 

The act awhorizing the exploring expedition 
to the South Seas and Pacific ocean, approved May 
14th, 1836, was passed in the House of Represen- 
tatives, yeas 92, nays 68. In the affirmative were 
45 anti-Administralion votes, and in the negative 
25. 

The estimates of expenditure under this act in 
the years 1836, °37, 38, and °39, amount to 
$559 3S2. 

The “act for the relief of the several corporate 
cities of the District of Columbia,” assuming the 
Holland debt, approved May 20th, 1836, was pass- 
ed in the Senate, yeas 17, nays 16. In the affirma- 
tive were nine Opposition votes, and in the nega- 
tive, seven. 

The same act passed the House, yeas 110, nays 
69. In the affirmative were 56 Opposition votes, 
and in the negative, twenty. 

The United States, by the above act, assumed to 
pay the principal of the Holland debt, ameunting 
to $1,500,000. 

The ‘‘act to regulate the compensation of cer- 
tain officers of the revenue cutters,” approved Ju- 
ly 2d, 1836, passed the House of Representatives, 
yeas 143, nays 52. Fifty-one Opposition members 
vote’ ia the adirmative, and twenty-nine in the 
negative. ‘This act increased the pay of the offi- 
cers; and the tst Auditor says: taking the number 
of officers now iv service, the aggregate difference 

er annum is $17,684 more under it than would 
ave been paid under the former act. 


The act authorizing the additional regiment of 
dragoons or mdunted riflemen, approved May 234, 
1836, was passed in the House of Representatives 


by the following vote: yeas 145, nays 32. In the 
affirmative were fifty-nine Opposition members, 
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4 in the negative only seventeen. This act 
cqused an annual expenditure of about $300,000. 
The “act to provide for the improvement gf cer- 
tain harbors, and for the removal of obstructions in 
and at the mouths of certain rivers and for other 
urposes,” approved March 3d, 1837, and contain- 
gagrant for the Alexandria Canal, passed the 


10, : - z 
House of Representatives, yeas 107, nays 51. In 


the affirmative there were forty-nine Opposition, 
and in the negative twenty-three. 

The amendment to the above bill, granting a sum 
not exceeding three hundred thousand dollars in aid 
of the Alexandria Canal, was agreed to in the Se- 
nate, yeas 24, nays 17. In the affirmative, ten Op- 

sition Senators voted, and in the negative only 
free. 

The expenditure under this act was $300,000. 


The act to amend the judicial system of the 
United States, approved March 3d, 1837, passed the 
Senate, yeas 38, nay 1. Twenty-two Opposition Se- 
nators voted for the bill. 

The “act making appro riations for the naval 
service for the year 1836,” facresnineg the appropri- 
ations for that service,) was passed to a third read- 
ing, in the Senate, yeas 41, nay 1. Twenty-three 
Opposition Senators voted for the bill. 

The “bill making appropriations for the collec- 
tion of materials, and the purchase of sites, and to 
commence the construction of certain fortifica- 
tions,” &e. passed the Senate May 26th, 1836: yeas 
31,nays 9. In the affirmative were eleven Oppo- 
sition votes. 

The act making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the year 1837, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives February 23d, 1837. An amendment, 
making an additional appropriation of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for six vessels of war of 18 
guns each, was agreed to in the House, yeas 116, 
nays 48. Fifty Opposition members voted in the 
aflirmative, and twenty-three in the negative. 

A resolution for the purchase of books for distri- 
bution among such members of the Twenty-fifth 
Congress as had not received the same under for- 
mer orders, Was introduced by Mr. Rariden on the 
26th January, 1838, and passed on the 27th Janu- 
ary—yeas 113, nays 71. In the affirmative were 
fifty-four Opposition members, and in the negative 
thirty-one. 

“Mr. Cushing gives the votes of the two parties in 
the House, on several bills, during the second ses- 
sion of the Twenty-fitth Congress, as follows, viz: 
The bill making partial appropriations for the sup- 

ression of Indian hostilities of 1838, passed the 
ouse—yeas 164, nays2. Of the Whigs, 75 voted 
inthe atlirmative, and 2in the negative. Of the 

Administration members, 89 voted in the atfirmative, 
and none in the negative. 


The amount of appropriation by this act was 
$1,000,000. 

The bill making appropriations for preventing 
and suppressing Indian hostilities for the year 183s, 
and for arrearages for 1837, passed the House 
yeas 143, nays 37. Of the Whigs, 48 voted in the 
aflirmative, and 35 in the negative. Of the Demo- 
crats, 95 in the affirmative, and two in the negative. 


The amount of appropriation under this act was 
$6,739,410. 


The bill making appropriations for the continu- 
ation of the Cumberland Road, in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Llinois, passed the House—yeas 
%, nays 80. Sixty-five Whigs voted in the aftir- 
mative, and 24in the negative. Thirty-one Demo- 
crats voted in the affirmative, and 56 in the nega- 
tive. 

The amount of appropriation under this act was 
$459,850. 


The bill makin Reprcpeiatiogs forbuilding light- 
houses, ac, passed e House—yeas 65, nays 56. 
Forty-one Whigs voted in the affirmative, and 16 


in the negative. Twenty-four Democrats voted in 
the affirmative and 40 in the negative. 


The amount of appropriation under this act was 
$307,000. 

The bill to provide for certain harbors, and the 
removal of obstructions in and at the mouths of cer- 
tain rivers, during the year 1838, passed the House 
—yeas 108, nays 81. Sixty-five Whigs voted in the 
affirmative, and 27 in the negative. Forty-three 
Democrats voted in the affirmative, and 54 in the 
negative. 

he amount of appropriation was $1,535,008. 
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Mr, Anderson in reply to Mr. Clay of Ala. 








REMARKS OF MR. ANDERSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In Senate, June 16, 1840—In reply to Mr. Cray of 
Kentucky, upon the motion of Mr. Preston, to 
print the ieiter of Mr. Poinsett, and the motion 
of Mr. Cray ot Alabama, to amend it by print- 
ing also the report of General Kaox, and the re- 
ports of General Harrison, as chairman of the 
Militia Committee of the House of Repretenta- 
tives, in LEL7 and 181s. 

Mr. ANDERSON said: He rose for the purpose 
of replying briefly to some of the suggestions of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky. He under- 
stood him as defending the constitutionality of the 
plen of General Harrison, to establish a corps of 
military instructors for every school in the United 
States. upen tbe same ground that we maintained 
the military academy at West Point. Thatthe ho- 
norable Senator believed the one to be as constitu- 
ional as the other. Sir, said he, I differ entirely 
from this view of the case. TI believe that the pro- 
positions of General Harrison are who!ly uncon- 
stitutional. ‘There is no analogy betweer the es- 
tablishment 2t West Point, and that va t scheme 
for the infusion of a military spirit throughout the 
United States, which was the design of General 
Harrison to effet. That academy is a part of the 
army of the Un.ted States, so created by our legis- 
lation; and I cali the attention of Senators to the 
rules and regulations established by law, which I 
conceive seitle this question. The cadet takes an 
oath of enlis meat for the term of eight! years, and 





is subject to the rules and articles of war. That 
oath is that— 
“T cadet , of the State of ———, aged 





years and months, do hereby en- 
gage, with the consent of my guardian, to serve in 
the army of the United States for eight years, un- 
less sooner discharged by the proper authority. 
And I, eadet , do hereby pledge my word of 
honor as a gentleman, that I will faithfully observe 
the rules and articles of war, the regulations for 
the army, and the regulations for the military 
academy; and that I will, in like manner, observe 
and obey the orders of the President of the United 
States, and the orders of the officers appointed over 
me, according to the jules and discip'ine of war.” 
In addition to this, the professors of the acedemy 
are declared by law to bea part of the corps of 
engineers; which I beg leave to read for the con- 
sideration of the Senate: 


“Arr. 12. The professors, teachers, and cadets 
of the military academy being a part of the corps 
of engineers, are by law subject to the rules and 
articles of war.” 

Here, sir, we have the question settled, and no 
analogy whatever exists between that institution 
and the plan of General Harrison. The first con- 
stitutes a partof the army of the United States— 
the Int er is a vast scheme for acting upon the ris- 
ing generation, and preparing it, atan unprecedented 
expens®, for military power of the most dangerous 
character. The views which General Harrison en- 
tertains upon this subject are utterly subversive of 
our free institutions. His report is marked by the 
most earnest anxiety to engraft an insidious martial 
system of education upon cur civil institutions, and 
which, in after time, would become too powerful 
forour control. I: is nothing !ess than fitting to 
the hand of some usurper the means of indomita- 
ble despotism. 


The honorab'e Senator admires the sentiments 
and language of the report, and denies that it con- 
tains any thing dangerous. The specific details are 
not made out, but the plan is distinctly laid down. 
It is to appoint a “corps of instructors to attend to 
the gymrastic and elementary part of education in 
every scho«l of the United States,” and “profes- 
sors of tactics to be established in all the higher 
seminaries,” Iis obvious that he was conscious 
of the nature and extent of this power, and his ap- 
peal to the ancient Governments of Greece and 
Rome, for the i:lustration of the excellence of his 
project, can neither afford it support or protection. 
They were prostituted by its vices, and stripped by 
its power of their liberties; and it is remarkable 
that the Grecian system of gymnasia and military 
instruction, entered Rome about the period that 
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Cesar crossed the Rubicon, and planted the staud- 
ard of his despotism in the eternal city. 

Sir, | consider the plan of General Harrison as 
more dangerous to our freedom than any thing I 
have ever known in our histery. It proposes to 
take charge of all the yoath of our couniry; to edu- 
cate them for military purposes, and early imbue 
them with ambitious hopes, and a restless spirit for 
warlike action. A mighty revolution is to be ef- 
fected in our system of Government, equally ad- 
verse to the feelings, wishes, habits, custums, man- 
ners, and pursuits, of the people. 

The honorable Senator (rom Kentucky seems to 

entertan no difficulty as the coastitutionality of the 
military views of General Harrison. Permit me, 
Mr. President, to cal! your atiention to the remark- 
able proposition which he makes in his report of 
eighteen huad.ed and eighteen. In that he saya, 
that “the President should, in a/l cases, address his 
orders immediately to some oflicer of the militia, 
and pot to the Executive of the State. The Go- 
vernor of a State is not a militia officer, bound to 
execute the orders of the President; he cannot be 
tried for disobedience of orders, and puotwhed by 
the sentence of a court martial.” Here, sir, isa 
direct attempt te consolidate military power in the 
person ef the President, by separaung tle militia 
from the Governor—by setting aside the authority 
ofthe States. If this could be done, you might 
soon put an end to the present structure of oar Go- 
vernment. The independence of the States would 
cease to exist in that most vilal arm cf their power 
—the control of the militia, Connect this with the 
other schemes of General Harrison, and the sys- 
tem of usurpation would be easy, having the path 
most obsequiously pointed out by our legislation. 
His design was to separate, for ever, the militia 
from the Governors of the States. No identity of 
feeling, of interest, or of official relation, was to be 
permitted to exist. They were to become, in ef- 
fect, as well asin name, in peace and in war, the 
militia of the President of the United States, and 
not of the States. This was nota rule to be mere- 
ly applicable to some particular officer, but 
was intended to extend to the entire organiza- 
tion! When, sir, and by whom, except by Gene- 
ral Harrison, let me ask, wassuch a power as this, 
stiiking at the corner stone of the independence 
and th: safety of the States, ever dared to be pro- 
pose! for the deliberate adoption of this Go. 
vernment?) Every man who knows any thing of 
the nature of our Constitution, and can foresee the 
effect of great causes, will perceive that this propo- 
sition would utterly have changed its character; 
and, certainly, perbeps lastingly, placed the sword 
and the purse in the same supreme hand! If we 
connect with this recommendation, made by him, 
his plan of universal military education of the 
youth, by which he proposed to revolutionize “ the 
manners and the habits of the nation,” we are as- 
tonishod at the cool deliberation with which a sys- 
tem of changes is planned, that would, in the end, 
not only give us the classic, but a corrupted and 
military resemblance to the Goveraments of Greece 
and Rome. Considering the propositions as the 
most dangerous ever mace in our legislative coun- 
cils, L should look upon their adoption as fatal to 
our liberties! 

But the honorable Senator excuses General Har- 
rison for his first great pcoject, (not this last,) by 
stating that, after consideration for a short time, he 
proposed that his vast plan of education, and mili- 
tary training of the boys, should be engrafted upon 
the Constitution by amendment. It aofortunately 
happens, however, that the General has given us a 
preof of his own opinions upon this subject, al- 
though he might have moved an amendment of the 


| Constitution to allay the scruples of others. It 


seems he had none bimself; for he renewed his great 
plan of appointing a military corps of instructors for 
every school in the Uniied States in eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen. This act, s0 repeated, was ut. 
terly inconsistent with any doubts io his mind, of 
the constitationality of the measure. 

To many other unanswerable objections to the 
mighty schemes of Genera! Harrison must be added, 
also, the immense expense at which they would be 
carried into effect. 

Ihave before me the very able and luminous re- 
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port ot General Dix, the superintendent of com- 
mont shools in the State of New York, in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty seven. I have adcpied 
from that the standard ratio, by which to ascertain 
the number of schools necessary for the instrac- 
tion of all the youth of the United States, estimat- 
ing New York at a sixth part of the whole popula- 
tion. In that State there were, in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, nine thousand seven hun 
dred and eighteen schools, and the number of male 
children about three hundred thousand. Deducting 
any excess for a variation of the ages recuired 
under a system of military education (which should 
commence, according to General Harrison’s opi- 
nion, “as scon as their mental and bodily powers 
have acquired sufficient strenth,”) the number to 
be so educated and trained would be one million, 
five hundred thousand The number of schools to 
be established in the United States, according to 
the proportion now erxistiog in New York, would 
be not less than fifty-eight thousand. If we suppose 
each insiracter to have charge of two schools, 
which is very ample employment, their number 
would be more than twenty-five thousand. Men 
qualified for this business could not be obtained 
for less than five hundred dollars each, annually; 
which would create the vast expense of twelve 
millions five hundred thousand dollars for that 
service alone. The contingent expenditures would 
likewise be large; and the professors of tactics for 
the higher seminaries, numbering at lea-t one 
thousand, who could not be obtained at less sala- 
ries thana thousand dollars annually, for each, 
would increase the sum by the addition of ore 
million. 

In every aspect in which the scheme of General 
Harrison can be viewed, it would be alike destructive 
of our habits, subversive of our free instmiions, 
and obnoxious to the feelings of the American 
people. 











APPENDIX. 

I annex for the information of the people, Gene- 
ral Harrison’s gigantic scheme to convert our free 
Government into a military Republic. To exhibit 
this within the smallest space, I have reduced his 
propositions to a practical calculation of the re- 
sults. 

It will be kept in mind that those propositions are 
in the following words: 

“That a curps of military instructors should be 
formed to attend to the gymnastic and elementary 
part of education in every school in the United 
State, while the more scientific part of the art of 
war shali be communicated by professors of tac- 
tics, to be established in all the higher seminaries.” 

The calculation is founded upon the ratio as to 
the number of schools and children, adopted from 
the report of General Dix, of New York, the talent- 
ed superintendent of common schools for that State, 
made in 1837. New York is estimated to contain 
about one-sixth part of the population of the United 
States. 

The expense of the grand project of General Harrison 
for a military Republic, exhibited. 

The number of boys who might be annually un- 
der the control of officers appointed by the United 
States, may be safely assumed at 1 510,000. 

The number of schools to be established so as to 
inciude all the youth, taking the data of 9,718 now 
in New York, as the one-sixth part for the whole 
Union, would be not l-ss than 50,000. 

If we suppose each instructor to be appointed 
by the United States would be placed in charge of 
two schools, the number of instructers would thea 
be 25,000. 

Able instructers, qualified for the business, could 
not be had for less than $500 each, per anoum, 
which would require asamequalto $12,500,000 
Contingent expenses for each school, 

annually, such as arms, books, &c. 

would be at jeast $100, equal to 5,000,000 





Total amount of the expense to be 
aid outoft the ‘Treasury of the 
Batted Siates, by taxes upon the 
people, for primary military 
schools, aanually, would be - 


17,500,000 
The namber of higher seminaries 
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ould be, at least, 1,000. For 
ach of these there would have to 
Be, at least, one professor of mili- 
tary tactics, making 1,000 profes- 
sors. The salary of protessors, 
well qualified, would have to be, 
for the high seminaries, at least 
$1,000, annually, making the total 
sum for that branch - - 

The contingent expenses for the higher 
seminaries, annually, would be, 
probably, not less than $200 for 


1,000,000 


each, makiog - - 200,000 
Tetal expense for schools, if the pro- 
project was faithfully car:led out 18,700,000 


To this enormous expense Gen. Har- 
rison, in the same report, pro- 
posed to add the plan of training 
and paying the officers. He an- 
nexed a table to his report, and set 
down the day for each brigade, 
and estimated the militia then, in 
1817, to be 1,000,000, the total 
expense - - - - 

To tais should be added about half a 
million of militia men, probably, 
at this time, if we suppose the plan 
of General Harrison in fuil ope- 
ration, and thesum would be - 


1,565,000 


787,500 


$21,052 500 


The grand total 


Making a grand total, which it would take to 
carry out General Harrisun’s two great plans of 
military instruction and discipline, of twenty-one 
millions fifty two thousand five hundred dollar:; a 
sum more than equal to the whole of th: ord:na- 
ry expenditures necessary for our Government! 

These schemes of Genera! Harrison, to convert 
this pure Republic into a great military Govern- 
ment, training all its boys, by a military educa‘ion, 
for war and conquest, and also to discipline all the 
militia officers at an immense expense, are the 
most stupendous and dangerous of any ever pro- 
posed to the American people! 

Let the people beware how they venture to make 
such a scheming military man President! What 
security will they have against him? These pro- 
jects of his are filed in the archives of Conzess, 
and have been reprinted at this session, by order of 
the Senate! 

There can be no doubt that such mighty projects 
would, if carried into effect, destroy the liberties of 
the people in the en!, and subject them to the 
heaviesi taxes ever borne by a nation of freemen. 
Consolidation and despotism, the ruin of the peace 
of families, the destruction of religion, the toval 
overthrow of morality, foreign and domestic wars, 
the rivalry of ambitious military men, aad the 
final extinction of the lasi hope of freedom for the 
world, would foliow this terrible system of Grecian 
military law! 

Let the people put an end to the possibility of 
such a scheme, by rejecting General Harrison at 
the pending Presidential elecuon. If they pause, 
and reflect for a moment, they cannot fai! 10 come 
to this result. The present Chief Magistrate is a 
man whose policy is pacific, whose principles are 
Republican, and who has guided our affairs, at 
home and abroad, with a skill and firmness uosur- 
passed by any of his predecessors. 

Will you exchange such a man for a military 
President, who is anxious to convert this great Re- 
public into one wide theatre of military trainings 
and discipline, to prepare all the youth of the 
country for the pomp and pageantry of war, i's 
vices, its honors, and renown, and to despise the 
gentler and happier arts of peace? The people 
will remember, in connection with all this, that 
General Harrison was in faver of the standing ar- 
my of John Adams. 


It is also an important fact that General Harri- 
son, in his late letter to the Louisville legion, de- 
clares that his military views, as to the militia, &c. 
have undergone no change. If this be so, and he 
should be made President, he might, probably, at- 
tempt to carry into effect this vast scheme of con- 
verung our Government into a great military Re- 
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public! Is it not safe to pause in contemplation of 
such a mighty revolution, which wou!d certainly 
put at hazard the liberties of the people!!! 

I subjoin an extract from General Harrison's 
letter addressed to Governor Scott of Kentucky 
and inserted in Dawson’s Life of Harrison, atp : 
119, chap. 16 This shows he is for taxing the 
pevple in order to main‘ain an army of disciplined 
militia of one hundred thousand men!! 

“Vincennes, March 10, 1809 

“Dear Sir: Instead of the few days now appro. 
priaied to training, and the very few hours of those 
days actually empjoyed, some weeks, at least, 
must be devoted to the purpose, and the men must 
be taught in camps of discipline, those duties 
which, representing a faithful image of actual war, 
form the best school in which it can be taught, 

“I have recommended camps of discipline for 
instructing those who are already capable of bear- 
ing arms; but the career of military instruction for 
our youth should conimence as soon as their men- 
tal and bodily powers have acquired sufficient 
strength. Professorships of tactics should be es- 
tablished in all our seminaries, acd even the 
amusements of the children should resemble the 
gy mnasia of the Greeks. 

_ “tt will, no doubt, be urged as a reason for con- 
tinuing the old p'an, that the poorer class of our 
ci'izeas Cannot spare five or six weeks in a year 
fcom their farms to learn military duty I know 
that ‘hey caauot without being paid. Bat is not 
our Goveraoment able to pay them? If not, they 
ought to make themselves so by jiaying on addi- 
ional taxes. But I am persuaded that the money 
which is devoted to other objects might be more 
usefully, aod certainly more consistently, applied 
to this purpose. Under our present circumstances 
the six thousand regular troops we have are very 
proper; but I think one hundred thousand dis- 
c'plived militia would be better, and the money 
which is spent in the former, would soon effect the 
discipline of the latier. 

“WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON.” 














SPEECH OF MR. RAMSEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In the House of Representatives, Saturday, June 6, 
1840—On the independent Treasury bill. 

Mr. RAMSEY rose and said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The bill under consideration has 
been so fully diseussed, that Ican scarcely hope to 
influence the deliberations of the committee by bet- 
ter or sounder arguments than have already been 
advanced. But, asa Representative of the people, 
holding an important trust, and accountable to a 
generous and confiding constituency for its proper 
discharge, a sense of duty to myself impels me to 
ask indulgence whilstI briefly assign the reasons 
that govern my action in relation to this great finan- 
cial measure, 

The law presented to us for adoption is plain and 
simple. It proposes the establishment of deposita- 
ries for the collection, safekeeping, and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys, at different points in 
the Union, in the legal corey of the country. 
In other words,the bill provides for the separation 
of the Government from the banks, and requires 
the collection and disbursement of the revenues 
in gold and silver, instead of paper. 

it will be perceived at once that an important 
change is contemplated in the fiscal action of the 
Government, and, asit ismy intention to point out 
the advantages likely toresult from the adoption of 
this system, it will be necessary, from the intimate 
connection of the subject with the operations of 
banks, that Ishould recur to their history, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the legitimate influence exer- 
cised by them over industry, commerce, and the 
affairs of State. 

Banks are usually divided intotwo great classes— 
banks of deposite and banks of circulation. The 
term banks of deposite is meant to designate those 
that keep the money of individuals, and circulate 
it only; while the term bank of circulation is ap- 
plied to those that do not thus confine their cir- 
culation, but issue notes of their own, payable on de- 
mand. The Bank of Venice seemsto have been the 
first banking establishment in Europe. It was found- 
ed so early as 1171, and subsisted till the subver- 
sion of the Republic in 1797. It was essentiall 
a deposite bank, apd nothing else. The Ban 
of Amsterdam was established in 1659. It was 
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a deposite bank, and payments were made (ac- 
cording to authors) by writing off sums from 
the account of one individual to those of another. 
According to the principles on which this bank 
was established, it should have had at all times in 
its coffers, bullion equal to the full amount of the 
claims upon it. But the directors privately lent 
10,500,000 florins to the States of Holland and 
Friesland. ‘This circumstance transpired when the 
French invaded Holland, and caused the ruin of 
the bank. The Bank of Hamburg is a deposite 
bank, and its affairs are managed according to a 
system that ensures the fullest publicity. Thus 
the Banks of Venice, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, 
were all simply banks of deposite; and the Bank 
of Hamburg continues such to the present hour. 
The Bank of Franee was founded in 1803. The 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes payable to bearer 
was granted to it for forty years. The capital of 
the bank consisted at first of 45,000,000 francs, 
but it was subsequently increased to 90,000,000 
francs. he only notes issued are for five 
hundred francs, and one thousand francs. The 
Bank of England was founded in 1694. It 
was established upon a loan of £1,200,000 to the 
Government. In 1708, the Bank, having advanced 
an additional sum of £400,000 for the public ser- 
vice, the charter was continued, and the capital 
increased to £4,402,343. It subsequently became 
£15,000,000, Thisinstitution issues bills, receives 
deposites,and discounts. Asa consequence, its his- 
tory presents a series of expansions and contrac- 
tions, with all their attendant ills. It has frequently 
been affected by panics amengst the holders of its 
notes. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance 
of the Highlanders under the Pretender, as far as 
Derby, ledtoa run uponthe Bank; and in order to 
gain time to concert measures for averting the 
consequences, the directors adopted the device of 
paying in shillings and sixpences. In 1792, an 
everissue of paper caused another run upon the 
Bank; and on the 25th of February, 1797, it had 
only £1,272,000 of cash and bullion in its coffers, 
with every prospect of a violent run taking place. 
In this emergency, an order of council was issued 
on the 26th, prohibiting the directors from paying 
their notes in specie. Karly in 1810, the paper of 
the Bank was at a discount of thirteen ant one- 
half per cent.; and this extraordinary fall having 
attracted the attention of the legislature, the House 
of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into 
the circumstances by which it had been occa- 
sioed. The report, which was drawn up with 
great ability, justly ascribed the fall to the over- 
issue of bank paper, and recommended that the 
Bank should be obliged speedily to resume specie 
payments. It did subsequently resume. On the 
15th October, 1839, this Bank had notes in cir- 
culation, and deposites, to the amount of twenty- 
four millions of pounds sterling, and but two mil- 
lions five hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds 
in specie in its vaults, showing a proportion of 
about ten to one between its liabilities and bul- 
lion. As a consequence, it was upon the eve of 
suspension, and was obliged to resort to the Bank of 
France for a loan. 

It is very true that the Bank of England conducts 
the whole banking business of the British Govern- 
ment. “ Itacts not only,” says Dr. Smith, “as an or- 
dinary bank, but as a great engine of State. It re- 
ceives and pays the greater part of the annuities, 
which are due to the creditors of the public, it circu- 
lates exchequer bills, and it advances toGovernment 
the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 
are frequently not paid till some years thereafier.” 
This Bank advanced to the British Government, in 
1814, £30,000,000; in 1815, £26,000,000; in 1816, 
£23,000,090; in 1817, £27,000,000; and in 1818, 
£23,000,000. In point of fact, however, a very large 
part of these advances has been nominal only, or, 
what has been the same thing, has been virtually 
eancelled by the balances of the public money in the 
hands of the Bank. Thus, from 1806 to 1810, both 
inclusive, (says, McCullogh,) the average advances 
tothe Government amounted to £14,000,000. But the 
average balance of the public money in possession 
of the Bank during the same period, amounted to 
about £11,000,000, so that the real advance was 
equal only to the difference between these two sums 
or to about £3,500,000. The Bank being enabled 
to employ the greater part of the balances of 
pate money in her hands as capital, the 

ve formed one of the main sources of the profit 
she has derived from her transactions. It will 
thus be perceived that the charter of the Bank of 
England was built upon the necessities of the Go- 
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vernment, and, in fact, exacted for a loan of 
£1,200,000, subsequemtly confirmed by another bo- 

us in the shape of a loan, and at the present time 
she continue the agent of the Crown, in the manner 
of an exacting creditor towards a spendthrift 
debtor. 

This is a hasty glance at some of the principal 
banking establishments of Europe. Until a very 
late period, however, commerce and the arts seem to 
have flourished almost wholly without the aid of 
these institutions. Egypt, under Alexander and the 
Ptolemies, became the emporium of the world. 
Pheenicia, with a sterile soil anda confined domi- 
nien, built up the magnificent cities of Sidon and 
Tyre, “whose merchants were princes, and whose 
traflicers were the henorable of the earth.” Car- 
thage, the proud rival of Rome, owed her greatness 
to the frugality and industry of her citizens, com- 
bined with an extensive commerce. Venice, the 
hamble owner of a few insignificant islands in the 
Adriatic, became the mistress of the seas, and at one 
period, besides several extensive, populous, and well 
cultivated provinces in Lombardy, was possessed of 
Crete, Cyprus, the greater part of the Morea, and 
most of the islands in AXgean Sea. She had also 
secured a chain of forts and fortifications that extend 
along the coast of Greece from the Morea to Dal- 
matia. In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the annual value of the goods exported from Venice 
by sea, exclusive of those exported to the States ad- 
joining her provinces in Lombardy, was estimated 
by cotemporary writers at 10,000,000 ducats; the 
profits of the out and home voyage, including 
treight, being estimated at 4,000,000 ducats. At the 
period in question, the Venetian ae consisted 
of 3000, from 100 to 200 tons burthen, carrying 
17,000 sailors; 300 ships with 8,000 sailors, and 45 
galleys of various size, kept afloat by the republic, 
for the protection of her trade, having 11,000 men 
on board. Inthe dock yard, 16,000 laborers were 
usually employed. ‘Their trade seems to have been 
conducted principally’ by ready money. So com- 
pletely were the pretensions of Venice to the sove- 
reignty of the Adriatic maintained, that when, in 
the year 1630, just before the conclusion of the 
Mantuan war, a princess of the Spanish dy- 
nasty wished to pass by sea from Naples to 
Trieste, to espouse the son of the Emperor, 
the Senate refused to allow the Spanish squadron 
to escort her, as an infringement upon their 
right of excluding every foreign armament: from 
the gulf; but they gallantly offered their own fleet 
for her service. ‘The Spanish Government at first 
rejected the offer, but the Venetians, says Giannone, 
boldly declared that if the Spaniards were resolved 
to prefer a trial of force to their friendly proposal, 
the infanta must fight her way to her wedding 
through fire and smoke. The haughty court of 
Madrid was compelled to yield; and the Vene- 
tian Admiral Antonio Pisani, then gave the 
Princess a convoy in splendid bearing to Trieste 
with a squadron of light galleys. Such was Venice 
without the assistance of paper money; Venice for 
whom the whole habitable globe was ransacked, 
for whom the caravans of the East were continually 
in march, and whose ships covered the remotest 
seas. 

Genoa, the city of palaces, rivalled Venice in her 
extensive commercial enterprises. Portugal, 
Spain, and Holland, afterwards successively con- 
tended for the trident of the ocean, carrying on the 
trade of the world, causing obscure fishing vil- 
lages to rise by degrees into splendor and magni- 
ficence, and pouring the wealth of the Indies into 
their coffers, almost wholly through the medium of 
hard money. 

At the present day, have we not a continuation 
of this commercial system to a great extent in al- 
most every country on the face of the globe? In 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, the German and Italian 
States, France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland, 
there is but an insignificant circulation of bank 
paper, when compared with that of Great Britain 
and the United States; indeed, in some of these 
countries, and gold and silver is the only currency 
recognised, and yet the condition of Holland 
has always been more prosperous than that of any 
other nation, as history will prove, in despite of 
their limited territory and the unproductiveness 
of the soil. In 1690, Sir William Pelty estimated 
the shipping of Europe at about 2,000,000 of tons, 
which he su d to be distributed as follows: 
England, 500,000; France, 100,000; Hamburg, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, Portu- 

1, and Italy, 250,000; that of the Seven United 

rovinces, amounting to 900,000 tons, or to nearly 
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| one-half of the whole tonnage of Europe! The 
foreign commerce and navigation of Holland dur- 
ing the seventeenth century was, of course, greater 
than that of all Europe besides; and even at this 
resent moment, after being trodden under foot 
be the invasion of hostile armies, the Dutch are 
amongst the most commercial and opulent people 
of the world. Their territory not larger than 
one of our smallest States, reclaimed in a great 
measure from the sea, sustains a population of 
2,000,000, has maintained wars of a bitter and 
sanguinary character against the most powerful 
kingdoms, and has been enabled to lean hundreds 
of millions to foreigners, afler constructing her 
immense dykes and canals. Holland ‘is, and al- 
ways has been, a country of short credit; and, in 
consequence of the preference given (says a distin- 
guished writer) to ready money transactions, it is 
not a country in which adventurers without capi- 
tal have much chance of speedily making a for- 
tune: but this austerity is not a disadvantage, but 
the reverse. It prevents commerce from degene- 
rating, as it has too often done in other places, 
into gambling adventures, and places it on a com- 
paratively solid foundation. And it should be 
mentioned to the honor of the Dutch, and as a 
proof of the excellence of this system, that, not- 
withstanding the distress and loss of trade occa- 
sioned by the invasion and occupation of their 
country by the French, the bankruptcies in 1795, 
and subsequent years, were not, comparatively, so 
numerous as in England in ordinary seasons! Hol- 
land, too, has always maintained free institutions, 
and was the first to sympathize with us in our 
Revolutionary struggle. 

From these historical reminiscences, it may be 
inferred that long credits are not necessary to trade, 
and that despotic countries are not the only na- 
tions that carry on their commerce through the 
medium of gold and silver, as asserted by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cushing.} 
~ Sueh is the dull and hazy atmosphere through 
which we are permitted to glance at the opera- 
tions of banks, that their prerogative would seem 
to be ranked, like that of the King of England, 
amongst the arcana imperii, and their mysteries, 
like those of the bona dea, are not suffered to be 
pried into by vulgar mortals. With profound re- 
verence, nevertheless, for the mighty power they 
wield, I purpose continuing my examination into 
the nature of these institutions, by the aid of the 
few glimmering lights I have before me. 

It appears that, priorto the twelfth century, gold 
and silver constituted the currency of Europe; but 
at a still earlier epoch, cattle are mentioned by 
Homer, as the measure of value. He says the 
armor of Diomede cost only nine oxen, but that 
of Glaucus one hundred oxen. Salt is said to 
have been a common medium of exchange in 
Abyssinia; a species of shells in some parts of 
India; hides, or dressed leather, in other countries; 
iron in Sparta; and copper amongst the Romans. 
Money, however, being the standard or measure 
by which the worth of all other commodities is 
estimated, it being essential, too, that its own 
value should be invariable, and the precious me- 
tals possessing this quality to greater perfection 
than any other commcdities, they were adopted 
civilized nations. Paper (says a learned writer) 
possesses only conventional, not intrinsic value. 
Coin not only measures the value of commodi- 
ties in exchange, but is the real equivalent for 
them; it is the veritable substance of which popes 
currency is only the representative. Whether 
paper money is worth any thing or not, depends 
on the guarantee under which it is issued; but 
coined money depends on no such contingency-— 
it is its own guarantee, the universal medium of 
commerce, and in every market in the world will 
be accepted as an equivalent for merchandise in 

roportion to its weight and purity. Such con- 
vitions do not attach to a currency of paper. A 
parcel of bank notes, if they are not valuable as 
money, are valuable as nothing. — No one can 
make a profit by converting them into any thin 
else. If the bank becomes worthless that issu 
them, they become worthless too, and they cannot 
be transmuted into any thing of value. It is 
different with a piece of gold or silver; if 
it cannot be returned tothe mint, it can be taken 
to the goldsmith or dealer, where it can be ex- 
changed for coin of another sort, or for some article 
of use or ornament. ; 

Until within these few years, banking and mo- 
ney making have been most improperly con- 
founded, No two business," however, can be 
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more distinct. One may be gaily left to indivi- 
dual competition,the other can only be safely con- 
fided to the State. The chief business of a bank- 
ing establishment is to expedite the making of 

yments, to discount bills, to make advances by 
join, and to form a secure deposite for cash. The 
object of money making is very different; it is to es- 
tablish an invariable standard of value for the 
general convenience of the community; and this 
is a duty it is incumbent on the ‘Government to dis- 
charge, as itis for it to establish a standard weight, 
or astandard measure of lengthand capacity. What 
confusion and mischief would ensue if these were 
left to the caprice of individuals, more especially 
ifthey had an interest in gradually elongating the 
yard or enlarging the bushel, and then again, 
without notice or responsibility, restoring them to 
their former dimensions. ‘The consequences have 
been precisely similar in leaving banks to issue 
money, or its representative, without check, secu- 
rity or responsibility. 

Ihe most essential requisite in money is stability 
in value. Where the power to issue is vested, is 
vested the power to alter its value, to alter the rate 
of wages, and the terms of contracts. Cana power 
SO universal in its operation, touching every one, 
from the richest to the poorest, be safely wielded by 
any other og amaigy Agar than that of the State, whose 
interests, it ma supposed, are not partial, but 
identified with those of the whole community? In 
the management of our moneiary system, there has 
been singular inconsistency. ‘he guarantee of the 
value of the coinage is the purity and weight of the 
bullion it contains, and the public stamp impressed 
oe it, authenticates both. But a banker's note, 
which represents the coin, executes all its functions, 
and on which a profit is realized, has been suffered 
to circulate without any other guarantee than a pro- 
mise, that might be valid or illusive, according to 
the folly or knavery, good or ill fortune of the 
issuer. 

The profit arising from the issue of a national cur- 
rency should not be conferred by acts of legislation 
upon private corporations. Is there any reason that 
the bankers should share the whole, or any portion 
of this revenue, any more than the manufacturers, 
farmers or merchants? Most assuredly not; it is 
not a commercial profit, arising from the risk and 
trouble of buying and selling commodities—itis a 
perquisite appertaining to the people in their na- 
tional capacity. ‘The privilege of making and issu- 
ing money is one of the oldest prerogatives of State; 
itmay be delegated, butit never can be alienated, 
and forms a legitimate source of public income, not 
ef individual emolument. 

But the bill under discussion does not propose 
any restrictions upon commerce or the banks, as 
has been alleged. It simply provides for the col- 
lection, safekeeping, and 1 teamed of the re- 
venues of the Government, which no one will 

retend to say should be converted into capital 
or speculation, either iu trade or banking. The 
bill maintains the principle that the money of the 
public is to be held sacred—that it is to be set 
apart for the support of Government, and is not 
to be diverted into other channels? Is there any 
thing wrong in this? Are we violating any pri- 
vilege belonging to individuals or corporations? 
No, But the argument is, that under its opera- 
tions commerce and the banks will be prostrated, 
and the wages of labor reduced. I meet this issue 
most fearlessly, and will prove conclusively that 
no such results can ensue. I deny that sound 
trade or legitimate commerce can be injured by 
the of this law. It is true that a chee 
may be given to the ruinous expansions and con- 
tractions of the banks, and to the insane system of 
gambling that has characterized the trafficings of 
our merchants; but this salutary effect will, in a 
great measure, be unfelt, in consequence of the 
antecedent operation of the natural laws of trade, 
which have, within the last year, reduced the 
bank cirenlation of the country from $135,000,000 
to $106,000,000, and, as a consequence, ruined 
thousands of these, who, without capital, and 
prompted by a vain desire of suddenly amassing 
wealth, embarked most rashly on the wide sea ot 
speculation, without compass or chart to guide 
them in their perilous navigation. It seems, how- 
ever, inherent in man to censure the whole world, 
rather than himself, for the misfortunes that re- 
sult from his own stupidity, folly, or ignorance; 
and whilst the unerring principles of political eco- 
nomy pout out the causes that have preduced dis- 
asters that ought to have been foreseen by every 
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self-evident truths, and continue to quaff intoxica- 
tion and delusion from the Circean cup. The Ad- 
ministration is denounced for all the diseppoiyt- 
ments that have resulted from multitudinous épe- 
culations in town lots, wild lands, and foréigh 
raerchandise, whilst the United States Bank and 
its thousand auxiliaries repose on the |. urels they 
have achieved, contended that the Government 
shall be made responsible for every species of 
swindling and extortion practised under the “broad 
seals” of their charters. 

Weare gravcly informed that the country never 
suffered pecuniary embarrassment to the same ex- 
tent with that which now weighs upon her. This 
may be so, but the magnitude of a present evil is al- 
ways felt at the moment to be greater than that which 
preceded it, and [deny that such is the fact. — For 
the last twenty-five years the history of the United 
States has presented but one continued series of ex- 
pansions and contractions by the banks, followed 

eriodically by distress and commercial prostration, 
aa at the close ofthe Revolutionary war, when 
relief was sought from the disasters of the continen- 
tal currency, we discover the issue raised by the il- 
lustrious Washington between peers money and 
specie, in a letter to a member of the Legislature of 
Maryland, in which he declares his hostility to bank 
bills as the “shadow and not the substance” of a 
sound currency. In 1814, that wise and virtuous 
statesman, Simon Snyder, Governor of Pennsylvya- 
nia, being importuned by the Legislature of that 
State to co-operate with them in the passage of a law 
creating forty-one new banks, with a capital of 
seventeen and a half millions of dollars, for the be- 
nefit, as was asserted, of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, responded as follows, in a mes- 
sage tothe two Houses: 

“The bill entitled an act to regulate banks, was presented to 
me for my approbation on the 9h ist. Lhave given to its 
consideration all the faculties of my mind, and the feelings of 
my heart, and regret tosay that my conviction of duty to the 
community will not permit me to approve of its passage into a 
law. Icannot divest myselfof the fear that its passage would 
tend only to enrich the wealthy and the speculator, while it 
would, in various forms, heap burdens on the poor and indus- 
trious. ; hia 4 

“| ask a patriotic Legislature, is this an auspicious era to try 
so vastanexperiment? Shall we increase this pressure? Shail 
we individually aid our interna! and external enemies to des‘roy 
our funds, and embarrass the Government? Is there at this 
time an intelligent man in Peonsylvania who believes that a 
bank note of any coor e is the representative of specie? 
Is there not just ground for fear? I may confidently say, that 
industry is the only permanent source of wealth; it secures sub- 
sistence, and advances our interest by slow, yet sure and regu- 
lar gains, and is the best preservative of morals. Not so spe- 
culation, which this bill seems to invite, thas the direct Con- 
trary effect; depending on no fixed principle, it opens a field for 
the exercise ef ingenuity, ever on the alertto take advantage of 
unwary inthe accidental variations of things. The success of 
the epeculator by profession tempts the farmer and mechanic 
to forsake his accustomed honest pursuits: launched on the wild 
sea of speculation, ever exposed to deviations from rectitude, 
his moral principles become weakened, and eventually all sense 
of commutative justice is destroyed.” r , 

Thus do we find Governor Snyder forewarning 
his countrymen of the disasters that were to follow 

. . . leo 

the creation of this swarm of new banks. The 
bill, however, was passed into a law by the consti- 
tutional majority of two-thirds of the Legislature, 
and, in addition, two years afterwards, the Bank of 
the United States was chartered. The prostration 
and embarrassment that ensued is thus described in 
a report of a committee of the House of Represen- 
atives of Pennsylvania, made through their chair- 
man, William J. Duane, on the 28th of January, 
1820: 


“As to the extent of the distress, it might be answered, in the 
language of the resolutions under which your committee act, 
that it is general; it extends, indeed, to the pursuits and habita- 
tions of the former capitalist, as well as to those of the more 
humble farmer and mechanic; there is no part of the Common. 
wealth into which calamity has not penetrated, orin which ov 
merous Victims have not been found. But with regard to the 
extent of the loss which the State has suffered from the destruc- 
tion of capital, the emigration of our citizens to the wilderness, 
the stagnation of busin ss, the deterioration of landed property, 
and the prostration of manufactories, and, above all, in the 
change of the moral character of many of our citizens by the 
presence of distress,fyour committee are utterly unable to,lecide; 
the extent of the mischief, they believe, deffes scrutiny and sur. 
passes the power of calculation. 

“From the numerous petitions which have been presented 
at the present session, yeur committee quote the following ex- 
tracts, which describe scenes of distress, sch as have been sel- 
dom, if ever, before beheld on this side ofthe Adiantic: 

“Sundry citizens of Noithumberland county declare— 

“*The currency is so diminishe! as scarcely to suffice forthe 
transiction of the most ordinary business; the preduce of ihe 
country has met with an unprecedented reduction ; the greater 
part of the citizens of this once flourishing Common weaith, even 
with the utmost economy and industry, are scarcely able to ob- 
tain sufficient articles to sustain life; real and persona! property 
are daily sacrificed, and become the prey of speculators; debts 
are unpaid, creditors are dissatisfied, and the prisons are 
crowded with honest, but unfortunate persons, whose wives and 
children must be a burden on the township, or suffer for want 

necessaries of life.’ 
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one, ciuzens of Wayne county represent— 
_“*From the fl! of every kind of produce, the scarcity of the 
circulating medium, and other causes, the general distress ; 
. a 
Our part of the State hath become so great and alarming, as to 
cal! for the aitenuon and wisdom ei the Legislature. Our 
most industrious citizens are no longer able to meet their 
engagements, but their hard-earned property is daily sacri. 
ficed at a nominal value, and faliing into the hands ot a few 
speculators.’ 

“Sundry inhabitants of Pike county assert— 
> = no time, since the Revolution, has greater distress been 

t than at the present moment. We consider the banking sys. 
tem to have been the principal cause: instead of becoming, as 
was p). edicted, blessings to the people, banks have become like 
the scorpions among the ehildsen oi Israel, perfect beasts of 
prey. The property of the great portion of our industrious 
people is brought to sale at one-fourth of its value, and struck 
off to speculators, leaving honest creditors unpaid, and families 
reduced to beggary.’ 

“Sundry inhabitants of Iuntingdon county represent— 

““That the mass of the people are utterly unable, at once, to 
pay theirdebts; that their property is selling at such rates, that 
even the fees of law-officers are not realized; that the industri- 
ous are impoverished, whiist thespeculaung part of the com- 
munity are daily growing more wealthy; that the evil is only 
beginning, and ¢demanis legislative interposition.’ 

“A memorial from sundry cittzens of the western parta of the 
Staie, asserts— 
- ‘That embarrassment is universal: that the sordid and ava- 
ricious are acquiring the sacrificed property of the liberal and 
industrious: that so much property 1s exposed to sale under ex- 
ecution, that buyers cannot be had to pay more for it than the 
fees or the officers: that those mischiefs, instead of diminishing, 
are daily increasing, and that overtrading and the facility ef get- 

ting credit have produced these effects.’ 

“The petition of the inhabitants of Fayette county repre. 
sents— 

* “That the fictitious capital and boundless credit extended by 
banking, the almost universal spirit of speculation, the prostra- 
tion of manufactures by the mistaken policy of the national Go- 
vernment, the introduction of luxuries and extra vagances, and 
a reduction of exports, have produced a long train of calamities: 
that industry is paralyzed—that the precious metals have vanish- 
ed—that ihe banks are tottering—that litigation is unprecedented 
in extent, and ruinous in its effects—that many merciless credi- 
tors, not content with plunging nofortunate debtors into the 
most abject poverty, frequently take from them the whole of that 
property to thetnselves, which in better times would pay the 
sums due to all, leaving the unfortunate debtor in jail, and his 
family in misery.’ 

“These are but a few of the extracts, which might be present- 
ed tothe House, and placed upon the journal: but these are 
deemed sufficient, accompanied by the remark, that these re- 
presentations are not only supporied by all the other petitions 
presented ai this session, but by the test:mony of the members 
o! the Legislature, coming themselves from all quarters of the 
State.’ 

The committee then give a short sketch of the commercial his- 
tory of the country, after which they say— 

“In defiance of all experience, and in contempt of warnings 
almost piophetic, which were given to them atthe time, the 
peopleof Pennsylvania, during an expensive war, and in the 
midst of great embarrassments, established forty one new banks 
with a capital of seventeen and a half million of dollars, and au- 
thority to issue bank notesto double that amount! In conse- 
quence of this most destructive measure, the inclination of a 
large part of the people, created by past prosperity, to live 
by speculation and not by Jabor, was greatly increased: a spirit 
in allvespects akin to gambling prevailed: a fictitious value 
was given to all descriptions of property: specie was driven 
from circulation, as if by common consent, and all efforts to re- 
store society to its natural condition, were treated with undis- 
guised contempt.” 

“These remarks are followed by a short view of operations 
subsequent tothe war, alter ‘which, the committee declare ‘A 
new measure, however, remained to be adopted, that was really 
toclose the last scene inthe dramaoferror: the currency had 
already nearly vanished, but was teraporarily restored on the 
seabord. The enormity of fictitious credit began to be felt: the 
abusive extent of paper issues was about to effect its own reme- 
dy in the State, when Congresscreated a corporation, with au- 
thority to circulate upwards of one Aundred millions of a new 
— medium—a corporotion spreading its branchesover the 

Jnion, with a baueful influence of the fabled Upas. 

“‘*Awakened by the quick succession of events so disas- 
trous, from the dieam of perpetual prosperity under which they 
had so Jong been entranced, the people now find themselves in- 
volved in distresses, against which nv provision had been made, 
and from which, they allege, they can find norefuge but in le- 
gisiative interference.’ ”’ 


Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in a communication to Congress 
about the same period, givesan unvarnished picture 
of the eflects produced by an inflated paper circu- 
ation. 

h “Poverty and distress,’ says he, “are impending over ‘}e 

eads of most of those who have attempted to improve their 
farms by the aid of bank credits. So gegeral is this distress, 
that the principle attention of the State Lapeebatures, where the 
evil exisis, is at this moment directed to the adoption of mea- 
sures calculated (o rescue their fellow citizens from the inevita- 
bie effects of their own indiscretion. The general system of 
credit which has been introduced through the agency of baaks, 
brought home to every man’s door, has produced a fictitious 
state of things extremely adverse to the sober, frugal, and in 
cusirious habits, which ought to be cherished in a republic. In 
the place of these virtues, extravagance, idleness, and the spirit 
of gambling adventure, have been engendered and fostered by 
our instituuons.” 

The same report states that within three years 
the currency of the United States had been reduced 
from $1 10,000,000 to $45,000,000, and the value of 
pe tty consequently diminished more than one- 
ialf; this, too, inthe face of the Bank of the United 
States. 


In 1824, Mr. Clay thus speaks of the financial 
condition of the country; 
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“fo casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum- 
stances which fix our attention, and challenge our deepest re- 
gret, is the general distress which pervades the whole coun- 
try. It is forced upon us by numerous facts of the most incon 
testable characier. It is indicated by the diminished exports 
of native produce: by the depress-d and reduced state of our 
fereign navigation; by our diminished commerce; by successive 
uothreshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and yards for 
want of a market; by the alarming diminution of the circulat- 
ing medium; by the numerous bankruptcies, not limited to the 
trading classes, but extending to all orders of society; by an 
universal complaint of the want of employment and a conse- 
quent reduction of the wages of labor; by the ravenous pursuit 
after public situations, not forthe sake of their honors, and the 
performance of their public duties, but as a means o! private 
subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the perilous use of 
PAPER MONEY; by the intervention of legislation im the de- 
licate relation of debtor and creditor; and above all, by the low 
and depressed state of the value of almost every description of 
the whole mass of property of the nation which has, onan 
average, sunk not less than § per cent. within a few years, 


“The truth is, that no classof society suffers more in the pre- 
sent stagnation of busieess than the laboring classes. Thatisa 
necessary defect of the depression of agriculture, the principal 
business of the community. The wages of able bodied men 
vary from $5 to $8 per month; and such has been the want of 
employment, in some partsof the Union, that instances have 
not been unfrequent, of men working for a mere subsistence. 
If the wages of labor here and in England are compaied, they 
will be found not to be essentially different.” 

This portrait of distress and ruin was drawn 
by the Senator during the very climax of the power 
of the Bank of the United States. 

I would inquire whether the misfortunes and ca- 
lamities so minutely described in 1820 and 1824 
were not of the same character with those now com- 
plained of? "Whether banks, and banks alone, were 
not the powerful agents that blasted the industry of 
the husbandman, the mechanic, and merchant, re- 
ducing to insolvency and despair multitudes of ho- 
nest and enterprising citizens? I now assert that 
the same causes have produced like results in 1838, 
1839, and 1840, and I will prove the fact by the use 
of a few figures. According to the report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, already referred to, the 
currency of the United States had been reduced in 
three years, preceding 1820, from $110,000,000 to 
$45,000,000; and in 1840 we discover that in one year 
anterior, the amount of bank circulation was con- 
tracted from $135,000,000 to $106,000,000. In both 
instances the swms of money withdrawn from the 
public use are astounding. In three yearsantecedent 
to 1820, it amounted to $55,000,000, or more than 
one half of the whole circulation, and in one year 
prior to 1840 it exceeded $33,000,000—neariy Une- 
fourth of the sum total. Now it is plain tothe most 
common understanding that if the currency of the 
country be reduced, property must fall in propor- 
tion to the reduction, and if it be increased,’ a 
rise of prices will ensue in the same ratio. 
Debts incurred will be made easy by expansion, 
and will again become the sources of ruin and 
insolvency throfigh contraction. A farmer, for 
instance, who, in 1815, when the banks inundated 
the country with their paper, and the circulating 
medium was $110,000,000, purchased a farm for 
$10,000 and paid 35,000 in cash, would, in 1820, 
still be in debt, in reality, more than the original 
amount of $10,000, and would be a bankrupt into 
the bargain, his debt being more than doubled, 
and his property depreciated more than one half 
by the decline of the currency to $43,000,000, as 
the following table of the price of the best im- 
proved land in Pennsylvania, at three different 
periods, will show. he second column gives 
the price the land bore in the height of the spe- 
culation, which was in different counties in dif- 


ferent years, as the banks extended their opera- 
tions into them. 


1809. 1819, 
Bedford, $30 to 40 = 80 to 100 (1815) 20 w 30 
Lebanon, ' 49 to 6 ~=—-130 to 150 (1816-17) 50 to 70 
Bradford and Tioga, 6t0 14 10 to 20 (1814) 3 to 10 
Somerset and Cambria, 15 to 60 (1814) 5 to 20 
Cumberland, 40 to 60 —-1£0 to 200 (1813.14) 25 to 40 
Dauphin, 16 to 24-35 to 45 (1815-16) 12 to 15 
Adams, 30 to 50) = 60 to 100 (1814) no price. 
er, 75 to 100 250 to 300 (1813-14) 50 to 70 
Dela 75 to 120 =: 100 to 150 40 to 75 
Northumberland, 40 t0 50) = 80 to 90 CI8I5) =: 350 ts. 40 
Berks and Lehuylkill, 80to 100 = 150 to 200 80 to 100 
Northampton, Wayne, : 
and Pike 8010100 =: 100 to 140 (1815-16) 15 to 20 
Bucks, 50 to 60 =:100 to 110 (1814-15) 55 te 65 
Huntington, Wto3d 40t0 (1815) WD to 30 


This may be said to be the practical result of 
banking, according to the American system—in- 
flation, expansion, and ephemeral prosperity one 
day—contraction, expansion, ruin, and desponden- 
cy the next. 

As the National Government could not avert 
the evils of 1820 and 1824, neither can the pre- 
sent Administration control the wild career ofthe 
banks, without some new constitutsonal provision, 


This bill, however, by creating an additional de- 
mand for gold and silver to the amount of five 
millions of dollars, as it is estimated, will cause 
a larger portion of the precious metals to circu- 
late, to the exclusion of paper, and will, pro tanto 
restrain the emissions of the banks. These insti- 
tutions being held in check by the fear of a de- 
mand upon them for specie, will confine their 
operations within more reasonable limits, but there 
is not the most remote probability that the measure 
will destroy a single sound bank in the country. 
On the other hand, it is to be feared it will not 
control, as far as could be desired, the profligate 
and lawless peculations of insolvent corporations, 
But in checking foreign importations, which, in 
some measure, it will undoubtedly do, the country 
will be most essentially benefited. 

After the year 1843, gold and silver will be re- 

uired in payment of all the revenues of the 

nited States. ‘The merchant, instead of import- 
ing onthe credit of the Government, will be obliged 
to pay the custom-house dues in cash. This will 
teach him prudence and circumspection, and will 
drive out of market the host of British agents and 
speculators, who, after hawking their merchan- 
dise around the world, usually throw the refuse in- 
to the auction marts of New York; and upon the 
duties due on this trash, establish a capital for 
the purpose of competing with the American 
manufacturer, and underselling him at his own 
door. 

3ut we are gravely told that the passage of this 
bill will diminish the wages of labor. We are 
moreover assured that the industrious classes are 
entirely dependent upon the banks and capitalists 
for employment, and that any action on our part 
in restraining the use of the public revenues by 
private individuals and corporations, will fall up- 
on the humble citizens who live by the sweat of 
the brow. A recurrence, however, to the com- 
mercial history of the country will prove, that of 
all classes who have suffered from the _profli- 
gacy, ignorance, and recklessness of those who 
are associated with the banks, the laboring 
men have had by far the greater share of misfor- 
tune. Above all others in the community, they 
have the least to do with banks; they receive few or 
no discounts; they are never stockholders of direc- 
tors; and as their income is limited, it is to them all 
important that it should be certain, and in the legal 
currency, the subsistence of their families depending 
entirely upon it. A fixed currency would enable 
the laborer to compute his amount of earnings at all 
times, and also to estimate the cost of provisions 
and merchandise. It would also secure to him stea- 
dy employment. But what has been his fate under 
the dominion of the banks? Have these institu- 
tions enabled him to obtain work at all seasons, and 
and a certain return for it?) Byno means. Whilst 
yrices have been stimulated by expansions, wages 

ave usually remained the same. The celebrated 
bullion report of a committee of the House of Com- 
inons, says: the rate of “the wages of common coun- 
try labor, it is well known, adapts itself more slowly 
tothe changes which happen in the value of money 
than the price of any other species of labor or com- 
modity;” and, according to Adam Smith, “the 
wages of labor do not, in Greaj Britain, fluctuate 
with the price of provisions. These vary every 
where from year to year—frequently from month to 
month. But in many places the money price of 
labor remains uniformly the same, sometimes for 
halfa century together.” In 1795, in England, the 
price of wheat, which for three years preceding had 
averaged fifty-four shillings per quarter, rose to 
seventy-four shillings a quarter, and as wages con- 
tinued stationary, the distress of the poor was great. 
The working man discovers all the articles ne- 
cessary for the subsistence of his family raising 
in price, whilst the money rate of his 
Wages remains the same; consequently, his in- 
come is diminished in proportion to the advance 
of rents, store goods, and provisions, by bank ex- 
ansions. The Jaborer not living upon money, 
ut upon the necessaries that money will buy, it 
follows that wages are high or low, not accord- 
ing to their nominal or money amount, but ac- 
cording to the amount of provisions they will pur- 
chase, or, in other words, according to the com- 
mand they give the laborer over the food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging, conducive to his comfort and 
maintenance. 

Speculative combinations, to improve the condi- 
tion of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
may for a time be favorable to the industrious 
orders, by tending to enhance wages and profits; but 


a revulsion throws the laboring man out of employ- 
ment, and, a competition for work naturally ensuing, 
the wages of those who are not in astate of idle- 
ness are at once reduced: and, if a bank unfortu- 
nately breaks in the mean time, the working 
classes will be found to pos the largest por- 
tion of the bills, and will be the greatest sul- 
ferers. 

High prices and usurious rates or interest are 
not the evidences of the prosperity of any couna 
try. They merely establish the fact of thé in- 
crease of the currency, and the nominal rates at 
which houses, lands, and provisions are sold, and 
do not change the relation of these things to one 
another, by which, in truth, their value is to be 
estimated. I will illustrate this by the simple pro- 
position, that, if the circulating medium of the 
country be raised from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000, 
you double the money price of every commodity, A, 
farm, for instance, worth $10,000, will be estimated 
at $20,000, and an adjoining grist mill, of the 
value of $20,000 will sell for $40,000. ‘The relative 
— however, of the farmer and miller will not 

e changed, nor the real valueof their land and houses 
altered. The nominal price ofthe miller’s property 
is doubled, it is true; so is that of the farmer. The 
nominal price of both mill and farm is twice as great 
as it was; that is all, and the owners have the same 
relative command of money and property as before. 
Thus an increase of money does not add value to 
land, any more than an elongation of yardsticks 
would:enhance the intrinsic value of broadcloth, 
both being merely measures, one of value, and the 
other of length. Commodities would advance with 
the increase of the yard measure, or fall by its con- 
traction, inthe same way that they rise or decline 
by an inflation or reduction of the currency. But 
amidst all these changes, where is the poor laborer? 
He gets his dollar a day, perhaps, through every mu- 
tation, and pays two dollars for articles that he could 
formely command for one. He remains upon 
mother earth, whilst the paper balloon carries all 
other classes tothe clouds. He beholds in amaze- 
ment the bursting of the bubble, and isstill more 
astonished to find himself, although standing almost 
isolated and alone, involved in the general ca- 
amity. 

But it is asserted that this bill will increase the pa- 
tronage of the Executive. I inquire when, where, 
or how? for, truly, if any measure ever tied up the 
hands of a public officer effectually, this is the law. 
It strips the President of the unbounded control he 
possessed over a host of banks, and an army of 
cashiersand directors. It deprives him of between 
eighty andninety depositories, and confines him to 
five or six, with a few superintendents and clerks. 
It takes from him the use of the public treasure, and 
brandsa futureloan fromthe cofiersof the nation as 
a felony. If this be increasing the power of the 
Executive, I shall hereafter bea firm believerinthe 
magical virtues of hard cider, in making clear the 
mental facultiesof my fellow-citizens. 

We aretohave a despotism, too, under this law, 
The President is to become a tyrant, and like the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, will wield both the 
“purse andthe sword.” We are gravely told these 
things in broad daylight by gentlemen who claim 
the merit of at least being rational, if they are not 
sober. Now, what power hasthe President under 
this law? Can he declare war? Can he make peace? 
Can he “set a single squadron in the field,” 
or appropriate a dollar fromthe Treasury, without 
the consent of this House? Certainly not; but 
when unlimited sway was likely to have been gi- 
ven to him here, in appropriating to his disere- 
tionary use ten millions of dollars and fifty thou- 
sand armed troops, who tendered him “the purse 
and the sword” then? 

{Here Mr. Wise exclaimed, this is a home 
thrust; they deserve it, and Itold them so.} 

Where were the numerous Whig gentlemen 
whom I have under my eye? ere was the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

{Mr. Sranty rose and said that he had voted 
for the bill referred to under the exigencies of the 
case, for which he had been abused by the friends 
of the Administration in his own district; but tha 
he had no fear of Mr. Van Buren for the future 
as he would not be re-elected.] 

Mr. R. replied that he did not impeach 
the motives of the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina; he had acted correctly in casting that 
vote, and he was sorry thatany one should 
censure him; but after his party had in- 
vested the President with unheard of power, they 
should not now attempt to frighten us with this 
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phantom, which, like the hobgoblins in fairy tales, 
would serve only to alarm eld women or children; 
and as to the probable result of the next election, 
he would tell gentlemen that accounts from all 
quarters confirmed him in the opinion, that Mr, 
Van Buren was as likely to wield “the purse and 
the sword” with the same moderation and honora- 
bile bearing under this bill, as he had heretofore 
done under the act which gave him millions of 
money, and thousands of men, to use at his plea- 
sure. 


SPEECH OF MR. HILLEN, 
OF MARYLAND. 

In the House of Representatives, June 12, 1840.—In 
favor of the repeal of the act of Congress of March 
2d, 1837, for regulating pilots. 

Mr. HILLEN wished to a say a few words in 
reply to the gentleman from New York. ‘They 
were rendered necescary from the position in which 
he was placed: a position not of his own selection. 
When this subject was first referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, the chairman [Mr. Curtis] 
in distributing the labors of the committee, assigned, 
notwithstanding his objections, the examination of 
this question to him. He expressed his desire that 
it should be committed to the care of some other 

entleman, but as the chairman urged it upon him, 

i consented; being unwilling to appear reluctant 

in performing his proportion of the duties of the 

committee. 

In undertaking that charge, he was well aware 
of the difficulties that might arise in case his views 





did not coincide with those of the New York 
delegation, all of whom are now advocating 


the continuance of a law which he is anxious to 
repeal. But having been forced into an examina- 
tion of the question, the gentleman from New York 
{ Mr. Cortia} must excuse him, if he followed the dic- 
tates of his own judgment, founded upon the law and 
the facts, in preference to the opinion of that gentle- 
man, based, as he would endeavor to show, upon 
mere assertions and assumptions. 
At this stage of the discussion it was also neces- 
sary to place himself in a proper attitude before the 
House, by an unequivocal denial of the charge of 
favoring combinations and monopolies. Such were 
nut his principles nor the principles of the party 
with whom he was associated. In the course of 
his remarks, he would satisfactorily prove, that a 
repeal of the act of Congress of 1837 would have no 
such tendency—that the law of New York express- 
ly prohibits, under penalty, any combination; and 
that under its provisions no monopoly can exist. If 
he succeeded in this, he felt assured that neither 
the gentleman from New York, nor any of his col- 
leagues, would longer oppose the repeal of this un- 
just if not unconstitutional enactment, 
The morning hour having expired, Mr. Hitien 
here suspended his remarks. 
On Thursday Mr, Hitien resuined: 
Mr. Speaker: Yesterday, by the concession of the 
ventieman from New York, it clearly appeared that 
Y aid not obtrude into the business under discussion 
as a volunteer. ‘ I took charge of the memorials of 
the pilots with reluctance; but having once consent- 
ed to investigate the subject, I did, what must cer- 
tainly have been expected, perform the duty as- 
signed with earnestness and assiduity. My zeal— 
which I feel to be a duty imperatively incumbent 
on me—should not subject my motives to unfair 
imputations. I am actuated by no hostile feelings 
towards the merchants. For them I have always 
entertained the highest respect; and representing in 
art the mercantile interest of Baltimore, I cannot 
yut feel the strongest anxiety for their prosperity. 
To protect and promote those interests, | have al- 
wavs evinced a solicitude, when I could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of other professions, and 
with the welfare of the eountry. I ask no favors 
or immunities from the House for the pilots of New 
York, or of any other place; 1 merely demand for 
them an equitable protection—such protection as is 
consistent with the rights of other portions of the 
community, and with the true interests of the State. 
I do not ask that the New York pulots should re- 
ceive the sanction or protection of Congress for 
neglect or dereliction of duty; but that they may not 
be subjected to unequal and oppressive restrictions. 
I ask only the repeal of the act of Congress of 1837, 
which, partial in its legislation, and the offspring of 
hasty and excited action, was unjAst in its origin, 
and was immediately rendered unnecessary by the 
judicious enactment of the New York Legislature, 

ask thatthe whole matter may be restored to the 
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situation in which it was left by the act of 1789; and 
that it should remain as it was then, subject wholly 
to the control of the States. Under the old system, 
little or no dissatisfaction was any where exhibited; 
the alteration is not equally exempt from censure. 

The matter under discussion, though in its re- 
sults of general interest, having been accidentally 
rendered of a character purely local, probably has 
not attracted the degree of attention which its in- 
trinsic merits deserve; and therefore a brief his- 
tory of the law regulating pilots may be neces- 
sary. 

In 1789, Congress conceded the power of legis- 
lating on this subject to the several States, re- 
signing all jurisdiction over it, establishing them 
agents, and empowering them to legislate thereaf- 
ter. Things thus remained from 1789 to 1837, a 
space of nearly a half a century—the Legislatures 
of the States exercising beneficially, through this 
long lapse of time, the whole control of their_re- 
spective pilots, without the interposition of Con- 
gress. During the whole of this period, as far as 
the documentary evidence within my reach in- 
forms me, no complaints were ever made to the 
State Legislatures. All at once, memorials were 

resented to Congress, decrying the pilots of New 

‘ork, and denouncing their negligence and inac- 

tivity. Whence eriginated this sudden revolu- 
tion? Whence arose a storm so unexpected and 
so violent, afler a calm of a duration so protract- 
ed? The loss of the Bristol and the Mexico, on 
the coast of New York, gave birth to the law of 
Congress, and simultaneously to an act of the New 
York Legislature. Here the point at issue be- 
tween the gentleman from New York and myself 
is, how far blame is justly attributable to the pi- 
lots for the loss of those two vessels. 

{Mr. Curtis here explained, that, in his re- 
marks, he had expressly waived the charge against 
the New York pilots. He had not attributed any 
blame to them in this instance, as, had he thought 
proper to do so, he would have produced evi- 
dence. } 

Mr. H. resumed. From the debates in the 
committee room, Mr. Speaker, I have always un- 
derstood that the neglect of the pilots was the al- 
leged cause of the loss of those two vessels. I 
give my meed of compliment to the ingenuity 
which can urge those arguments in the privacy 
of a committee, to bias the opinions of its mem- 
bers, which it evades employing in public, and 
before the country: there is prudence in not again as- 
suming a position which experience has proved 
untenable. Thoughtless excitement and ill-judged 
sympathy have been exerted, too successfully, to 
rouse popular indignation against the pilots. It is 
judicious and politic not to reiterate the charges, 
lest an opportunity should at last be afforded for 
their refutation. lt would not be wise, after all 
the violence of invective against them, to elicit in- 
quiry into the slanders engendered by prejudice 
and propogated by malignity. But how does it 
happen that the gentleman now declines charging 
the wreck of the Mexico and Bristol to the pilots? 
Whence this new born sympathy?) Whence this 
infusion of leniency? Does it originate from pure, 
unsophisticated kindness to the pilots, or is it be- 
cause he has at length, though late, discovered that 
the accusation is founded upon falsehood, and ecan- 


not stand the test of careful and impartial scrutiny? | 


The gentleman asserts that I am mistaken when 


I suppose that no complaints were ever addressed | 


to the Legislature of New York against the pilots, 
prior to 1837. 
will suffer nothing by the concession. Policy may 
have dictated crimination; but the complaints hav- 


ing been discovered to be destitute of foundation, 


were wisely dismissed, without any attempt to cor- | 


rect imaginary evils. Since no legislative action 
was had favorable to the remonstrances, the infe- 


rence is irresistible that the charges alleged were | 


destitute of foundation. This conclusion is forced 
upon us by the respectability of the Legislature, as 
well as the solemn obligation controlling the action 
of its members. No complaints then were sufli- 
cient to attract public notice, or to obtain legis!a- 
tive interposition, until the press, in 1837, teemed 
with denunciations of the pilots, whose neglect, it 
was asserted, was the indirect cause of the disas- 
trous loss of the two vessels so often figuring in the 
declamation of editors and orators. For the first 
time known to us in such a case, the interference 
of the grand jury was invoked. The subject of 
framing new regulations for the pilots had been, 
the gentleman asserts, a long time under considera- 
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tion, but nothing decisive was effected until through 
the agency of the shock produced by those two 
wreel The fate of the two vessels. was the en- 
chanter which conjured into existence the law 
which I deem unjust; and therefore the conduct of 
the pilots, in relation to that affair, does, notwith- 
standing the caution evinced by the gentleman in 
avoiding the topic, form a requisite theme of inves- 
tigation, and does constitute a preliminary point, at 
least, at issue between us. The very report of Mr, 
McKeon, who is said to have been instrumental in 
the passage of the law of 1837, which report the 
gentleman has quoted, proves that that law was 
hastily passed, amid the tumult of excitement and 
the hurry of a closing session—passed under the 
influence of agitating sympathies, and with none of 
that cautious deliberation which should distinguish 
legislation on matiers affecting important interests 
of our citizens. Even when the law was propaned, 
objection was made to its passage simply on the 
ground that no time was allowed for investigating 
iis merits. ; 

In passing, I may remark that the honorable mem- 
ber from New York, if I might judge from the 
length of the extracts he made, placed great reliance 
on the authority of that report for the support of his 
own positions. But in his reading he exhibited the 
caution which he has manifested through the whole 
agitation of this question. _ He read as much as, 
when dissociated from the rest of the report, seemed 
to subserve hisown purpose, and stopped very care- 
fully just at the place, which would explain the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and prove confessedly that Mr. 
McKeon did not accord exactly with the honorable 
Representative from the city of New York. If the 
authority of Mr. MeKron is of so much weight, 
as it seems to bear in the estimation of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, I shall read 
a short paragraph for his edification, commencing 
my reading just where he left off his. What says 
the report? 

“The committee have fully considered the propriety of sub- 
mitting some legislative provision to the decison of the House; 
but have concluded, that any attempt to interfere with the sub- 
ject, especially at the present session, now rapidly approaching 
toa termination, would not be advisable. It would disturb the 
legislation of several States, and the regulations of all our 


ports; fiom all which, with but one exception, ao complaint is 
maide.’’ 


This passage, the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce cautiously ommitted in his reading. It 
too clearly tells the mischiefS unavoidably emanat- 
ing from hasty and partial legislation, on a subject 
so complex as the regulation of pilots; and ex- 
plicitly recommends a postponement of action until 
time would permit a matured system of laws by 
the General Government. 

But as the honorable chairman did not choose to 
read even thus far, he will pardon me, il I call the 
attention of the House, and his espévially, to a part 
of asubsequent paragraph inthe same report, which 
fully upholds the principles which I have advocated. 
It says: 

“Congress in particular should leave with the States all 
matters which can be left under their guidance.” 

Above all, if Congress chooses to interfere in 
matters which have been conceded by its own act 
to the legislation of the States, its interference 
should be plenary, or none at all. It should either 
resume its rights in toto, or forbear all interposition. 
The lines between State and general legislation, 
should be kept distincily marked. Nothing can be 
so dangerous to the rights of the States, as tosuf- 
fer under any circumstances, or any pretence, the 
slightest amalgamation of the disperate jurisdiction 
of the co-ordinate authorities, governing the citi- 
zens of this country. Permit confusion once to be 
created, tolerate the supremacy of one to be merged 
in the legislation of the other, and the rights of the 
States will gradually, and imperceptibly lose their 
identity in centralism. If adivided empire isin dan- 
ger, a divided legislation is dangerous. It is dan- 
gerous tothe liberties of the citizens; anomalous in 
its aspect, and necessarily unequal in its operations. 
If there be but one object on which to legislate, 
there should in all wisdom be but one legislative 
action. For one result, there should be but one 
cause. The supposition oftwo causes for one effect, 
is unphilosophical in metaphysics; two law givers 
for one subject, is unwise in Government, You 
can’t serve two masters, 

The authority of Mr. McKeon, if it is to possess 
any influence, evidently is adverse to the position 
assumed by the gentleman himself. He deprecates 
hasty legislation on a subject so complicated, and 
is opposed to the interference of Congress in the 
matter, It would have been more just, had the 
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wisdom of our fathers of 1739 been adopted as a 
model for imitation. But notwithstanding the 
reclamation contained in the report from which I 
have just read extracts, and which was made to the 
House on the 22d February, 1837, clamor and 
excitement succeeded on forcing a bill through 
both Houses by the beginning of March; the act 
having obtained Executive sanction on the 2d of 
that uronth. It was evidently the offspring of ex- 
citement, not of deliberation. Two disastrous ship- 
wrecks had taken place; the loss of life and property 
was aitributed to the negligence of the pilots. and 
some measures of coercion were deemed necessary 
to enforce more assiduous attention to their duty. 
The idea ofany enactment by Congress arose pure- 
ly from the supposed culpability of the pilois. 
Much eloquence was wasted on this apparenily 
fruitful theme; but when declamution is disregarded 
and facis scrutinized, it appears that they were 
blamed without reason, and their negligence was 
in no way ifsirumental in causing those disasters. 
The pilots were at their posts; the disasters origi- 
nated from the utter carelessness of the oflicers 
and crews ol the vessels themselves. This asser- 
tion is not made without full evidence of its truta. 

The gentleman has read a presentment of the 
grand jury of New York, on the subject of those 
wrecks; but with his usual controversial tact, has 
warily omitted some of the most important pas- 
sages. I shall take the liberty to supply his omissions, 
and by sodoing, show from the authority of the 
grand jury itself, thatno blame can attach to the 
pilots. The decision pronounced by them is un- 
questionably entitled to more respect than vague 
declamation based upon rumor. What say the 
grand jury? “That they have felt themselves bound 
by the great excitement produced by the recent 
fatal shipwrecks in this vicinity, to inquire into the 
causes thereof, for the purpose of ascertaining how 
far they could be atiribatable to any culpable ne- 
glect on the part of the pilots of this port; and in 
the hope that such inquiry might, in any event, be 
conducive to the public good.” Here you perceive 
that great excitement prevailed; and, amid the din, 
the pilots were condemed by the public without a 
hearing. But the grand jury, aftera thorough 
examination of all the oo facts, reached a re- 
sult different from that which ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances had impressed on the minds of the cre- 
dulous.” “It is evident,” they say, “both in the case 
of the Bristol and Mexico, that their loss is not at- 
tributable to the wind, which was moderate and off 
shore; and the grand inquest feel bound to state 
their conviction, that both these casualties might 
have been avoided by the exercise ofa suitable de- 
gree of caution onthe part of the officers and crews 
of these vessels.” Sach is the decision of the 
grand jury. ‘The wind was moderate and off 
shore; so that these vessels, it would appear, ran 
deliberately on their own desiruction. The 
wind was not such as to drive them on shore; on the 
contrary, they were obliged to hold on their course 
against the wind, in order to accomplish the catas- 
trophe. Had their oificers furled all sail, they 
would have been wafied from the danger, without 
an effort. And yet, though the commanders of those 






‘vessels, by the plainest culpable negligence, sacri- 


ficed so many lives, and so much property—they 
must escape unscathed, while the pilots are made 
to bear the imputution of their guilt, and become 
the scape-goats for the sins, of others. 

But I will examine more minutely the casesof 
disasters which have been attributed to the delin- 

uency of the pilots, when in neither case was 
there a piloton board. The decision of the grand 
jury is clearly in their favor; but that is not the 
only testimony on which we have to depend. That 
verdict completely clears them of the accusation 
in both counts. I will produce other evidence on 
each one separately. ith respect to the Bristol: 
first, the affidavit of James Malone, who was se- 
cond officer of the ship Bristol, at thetime she was 
lost, who declares— 

“That in aconversation which deponent had with the Captain 
of the Bristol, since the wreck of the same, the Captain fully 
exonerated the New York pilots from all blame whatever in 
that affair.” 

And he also makes oath that— 

“He verily believes and declares, that in his opinion, no blame 
whatever can, or ouglit, to attrch to the said pilots, for or on ac- 
count of the loss of the ship Bristol.” 


Secondly, an affidavit of a sailor belonging to 
her, will go to show clearly the gross and culpa- 
ble inattention of her capiain. It will inform the 
House that when the ship was off a dangerous 
coast, such as that of New York is known to be, 
not even that indispensable requisite of coast navi- 












gation, a lead line, was to be found; and amidst 
the difficulties of such a navigation, the captain, 
instead of attending to his duty, was snugly en- 
sconeced in his birth. So says, on oath, Thomas 
Savage, a hand on boardthe Bristol at the time she 
was wrecked. I will read a portion of his depo- 
sition: 

“This is to certify that 1 was on board the ship Bristol on her 
passage from Liverpool to New York; that on Sunday, the 
20th day of November, we made the Highland lights not far 
from 6 o’clock, p.m. We then stood in until about half past 
8 o’clock, p.un. We then hauled upon the starboard tack, and 
stvod on that tack unul the ship struck, it being then a quarter 
before 4 o’clock, a. m. The crew mentioned among them- 
selves, when the watch was relieved at 12 o’clock, that it was 
strange that o ders were not given for tacking or wearing ship, 
to stand to the southard, as she had reached to the northward 
an! eas.ward for five hours, the captain not being on deck at the 
ume the watch was relieved; not was he on deck when the ship 
struck; nor was any Light hoisted for a pilot. J, coming aix 
alter the sinp struck, asked the passengers where the captain 
was. They told me he was in his berth; but he, coming cut of 
the cabin shortly afterwards, L asked him where we were. He 
said we Were on a reef, and tha’ we would beat over. I then 
asked the second mate where the lead was. Ile told me that it 
was in the starboard gangway. 1 looked there for it, but there 
was no lead to be found any where.” 

This narrative informs us of the proceedings on 
board of the Bristol, and demonstrates that the dis- 
aster was absolutely and purely owing to the ne- 

slect of duty on the part of its officers. This evi- 
sence is not isolated and unsupported; but it is un- 
necessary to read other papers, which merely nar- 
rate the same facts, The reiteration would be te- 
dious. The fact is simply this: when not on pilot 
ground, the ofticers of the Bristol wrecked the ves- 
sel entrusted to their charge. With these circum- 
stances in view, it is evident that the blame of the 
disaster must rest wholly with themselves, even if 
the pilots had not been at their posts; but such was 
not the case. While the Bristol was steadily, 
through the recklessness of her officers, holding 
on her course to destruction, hoisting no signal for 
a pilot, the pilots, itis proved, were at their station, 
onthe look out, and most probably missed her 
amid a dense fog, because the neglect, which con- 
tinued so long unwisely on the same course, had 
omitted to raise a signal light. The affidavit of 
Savage shows what was not done on board the Bris- 
tol; the testimony of Robinson, who was in a pilot 
boat out the Hook the night of the wreck, evinces 
that no guilt is imputable to the pilots. His evi- 
dence I will also read: 

“I have resided for the last nine years at Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, engaged in the navigation of the lakes, and being on a 
visit to my friends in the city of New York, was anxious to em- 
brace the opportunity of once more visiting Sandy Hook, the 
adjacent shores, and the ocean convulsed by a gale—scenres fa- 
miliae tomy youth. Incompany with my brother and another 
Tentieman, both rect ‘eats of the eity fwent on board the pilor 
heat Wiliam Biyard, No.5, on Suaday morning about two 

’clock, bound on acruise. There were on board seven pilots, 
and the usual crew of the boat. We arrived at the Mook 
about three, p.m. and continued cruising outside uatil 11, 
p.m. when a consultation of the pilots was held. It was con- 
sidered highly imprudent to remain out any longer, the sea 
having become so tremendous as not only to render it impossi- 
ble to board a vessel, but the weather had become so extremely 
thick, that wecould not have discovered a vessel ata half a 
mile distance. We bore up and ran under the Hook, when 
we came to athalf past ll o’clock. Itis stated in the accounts 
of the loss of the Bristol, that at 10, p. m. she was within five 
miles of the Hook, at the same time that we were six miles 
from Sandy Hook, the light bearing northwest, and every eye 
strained to geta sight of some vessel. The pilots remained 
outside the Hook, burying their little craft under a heavy sea, 
as long as the dictates of prudence, and self-preservation, would 
permit, and long after there was any probability of their being 
serviceable to anyone. I would further remark, that a pilot 
was put on board the schooner Powhatan, four miles outside the 
Hook, at 9 o’clock, p. m. and I remarked at the time, that I 


thought it a piece of presumption to launch the yawl in sucha 
sea.’? 


From this testimony, it appears that the pilots 
were out on their station beyond the Hook, on the 
look out, as was their duty. But because they were 
not so keen sighted as to see a ship which carried 
no light and but little sail ina dark foggy night, they 
must be condemned and denounced; while the ca 
tain of the Bristol, who when the storm had lulled 
towards the morning into moderate weather, calml 
plumped his vessel on a weather shore, is solaced wit 
public sympathy! If guilt attaches any where, it 
must be to him. But however naturally anxious 
he may have to exhonerate himself from blame, 
even he did not pretend, in the least degree, as I 
learn from the letter of Mr. Philip Hamilton, to in- 
culpate the pilots. Mr. Hamilton, in his capacity 
of Assistant District Attorney, proceeded to the 
neighborhood of the wreck, in consequence of in- 
formation lodged at the United States District At- 
torney’s office, that larcenies had been committed of 
property which had drifted ashore. In the dis- 
charge of his duty, he resided ten or twelve days im 
the same house with the captain and oneof the cabin 
passengers of the ship. ‘ His conversation with 
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them turned chiefly on the subject of the disaster, 
and from their statements he became firmly con- 
vinced that no censure was attributable to the pilots.” 
And moreover, he continues: “his duties on the 
occasion afforded him the most favorable opportu- 
nity of obtaining the candid views, not only of those 
who were competent to judge, but the statement of 
those who were saved, and all concurred in ex- 
empuing the ote from reproach.” ‘This testimo- 
ny, even the New York delegation will concede, is 
entitled to the highest degree of credibility. Its 
Statement, couched in general terms, is fully con- 
firmatory of the other evidence [have adduced. 
Combining the atoms of proof, it appears that the 
Bristol was not wrecked on pies ground; that she 
went ashore in the teeth ofa head wind; that none 
of the ordinary precautions were taken to prevent 
the disaster; that her officers were grossly negligent 
oftheir duty, and that no signal light was hoisted. 
While, on the other hand, it is proved that the 
pilots were on duty outside the Hook; that the 
night was dark and tempestuous, and that it was 
impossible to ascertain the proximity of a ship, un- 
less through the intervention of alight, which, in 
this case, was not shown. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, they are certainly not obnoxious to 
censure. ' 

The gentleman from New York Ncecwpere wine's 
no doubt) pays a high compliment both to the pilots 
and t their boats. In the ease of the Bristol, he 
hurls his denunciations against the men, because 
they did not exhibit powers cf vision far transcend- 
ing those with which others have been gifted by the 
Creator; and in the case of the Mexico, his invee- 
tive is equally severe, because the boats did not 
glide rapidly and smoothly through the obstructions 
of large masses of ice, where vessels of the strongest 
structure could not be forced, without imminent 
danger of destruction. Because a small pilot boat 
could not effect a passage where the power of steam 
had failed, reason sufficient is thought to be found 
for condemnation. What were the circumstances 
in the case of the Mexico? Even granting, as has 
been asserted, that she had a signal of distress 
flying—that she fired signal guns for a pilot without 
success—the guns, it is granted, were not heard by 
a steamboat which po within five miles of her; 
yet are the pilots to be censured, because they could 
not effect an impossibility, and get out to sea through 
impassable barriers of ice? The boat which was to 
have taken the place of the one already out, and 
which was exhausted of its ne of pilots, 
though making every effort, and risking life and 
property, could not get to sea. ‘There were many 
vessels besides the Mexico which could not succeed 
in obtaining pilots, and yet met with no disaster. 
The skill which saved them, would, if exerted, 
have preserved her also—where there was neglect, 
disaster might be anticipated. ‘That the failure of 
the boat in getting out the Hook was not owing to 
any want of effort on the part of the pilots, but solely 
to the impassable barriers presented by nature, there 
isample proof. I shall read two or three affidavits 
in corroboration of the statement [have made. On 
Sunday, the first of January, 1837, it is said that the 
Mexico was standing off and on, looking for a 
pilot. 

“About thattime,’”’ says Richard Yater, captain of the steam- 
soat Brighton, “when the navigation was nearly impassable 
with ice, and very few vessels passed in or out of port without 
the aid of steamboats, Mr. Foster, the owner of the ship Maria, 
called on us to tow the ship to sea through the ice. We engaged 
to do 80, ifit wus possible. Shortly after we had concluded the 
engagement, the pilots belonging to the pilot boat Washingtor, 
and two other crews belonging to different boats, applied to us 
to give them a tow, as they were about starting off, to get as far 
off towards Sandy Hoek as they possibly could. We told them 
of our engagement, and if we could render them any assistance 
we would with pleasure. They had not been under weigh 
more than three hours, when they got entangled in the 
ice—so much so, that we could not render them any assistance. 
The steamboat John Jay was also entangled in the ice, and 
damaged her wheels so much, that she beeame unmanageabie. 
The pilots on board the Washington, so far from being recreant 
from their duty, made use of every exertion, at the risk of 
lives and property, and it is my firm belief, that if it had not 
been for the elements and the ice, every vessel near Sandy 
Ilook would have got pilots. After towing the ship to sea, the 
j lot came on board the steamboat. We eaw agreat many ves. 
sels inside and outside the Hook with pilots on board, ore 
which were outside dare not venture in without the aid of 
steamboats, and we being the only steamboat there, thought it 
the mest prudent to take the first vessel intow wecame to, 
and make the best of our way to New York. The packet ship 
George Washington being nearest, and she being bound to New 
York, we made for her, puttbe pilot of the Muria, Mr. Donal- 
son, on board of her, took her in tow, and towed her through 
the ice as far as York bay, when the ice drove both the ship and 
the steamboat down thro the Narrows, a d both wentasho ¢ 
on Staten island, near the bluff. I deem thi anact of justice 
ro the pilots, and especially such of them ae have been #0 ye. 
yere y censured by the community at large for hav ng neglect. 
ed their business on that occasion.’ 
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These careless pilots, whose neglect caused the 
loss of the Mexico! were thus left amid the ice 
struggling for preservation of their own lives, and, 
consequently, incapacitated by the unfavorable 
state of the elements from rendering assistance to 
others. Thus left without any means of extricating 
themselves, by their own ingenuity and exertions, 
from the dangers in which they were involved, how 
were they saved from the perils that menaced them? 
The evidence of Abraham Bristed will furnish 
mere information on the history of the pilot boat 
Washington: 

“®ate, city, and county of New York, ss.—Abraham Bristed, 
of said city, shipmaster, being duly sworn, saith: that last 
winter, when our —_—— was rendered nearly impassable 

the ice to all kinds of vessels except steamboats, on the first 
of January, on my passage from New York to quarantine, my 
attention was called to the dangerous situation of one of our 
New York pilot boats, the Washington, which was at that time 
drifting by the ice on Robbine’s reef, with three crews on 
board, and but ove small boat to eave them, endeavoring, if 
possible, togettosea. [towed them tothe quarantine wharf, 
where the steamboat Hercules, Capt. Fountain, took them in 
tow, and towed them as far as he could, and then was obliged 
to leave them to do the ! ycould. I deem it an act of 
justice to the exertions «© « jilotsto make this statement.”’ 

This affidavit was made before Ebenezer Pal- 
mer, commissioner of deeds, etc. Do not men ex- 

ysed to such hazards, and voluntarily encounter- 
ing such dangers in the discharge of the du- 
ties of their profession, merit sympathy and 
eulogium, instead of crimination and  cen- 
sure? The physician who attends at the 
bedside of contagion, is lauded for his charity, 
and is subjected to no blame, if he fails in saving 
his patient. Are not praise and gratitude equally 
due to the pilot who perils his life to save the lives 
and property of others? Should he be condemned 
because nature stood in the way of his efforts, and 
prevented him from extending that relief which he 
struggled to afford? Above all, should he be blamed 
when the victims ofthe disaster were incontestably 
the authors of their own destruction? 

But the sufferings and energies of the vituperated 
pilots did not stop Sere. Their powers of endurance 
were put toa still more powerful test. The testi- 
mony of Captain Fountain, who towed the boat, 
contains further details of what they were obliged to 
bear and suffer: 

“Last winter,” he deposes, “when our navigation was render 

“wl nearly impassable by ice te all kinds of vessels except steam- 
boats, and few vessels passed inor outof port except by the aid 
of steamboats, on the Ist of January I was calied on by Mr. 
Griswold to go out to sea, and tow in the packet ship Montreal. 
When I reached the quarantine, after taking in a supply of wood, 
the ;.iJote making application, and being anxious to get (o sea, I 
took the pilot boat Washington in tow, she being detained there 
by the ice, with three crews on board, endeavoring to get to sea, 
10 ptlot vesseis in if possible. I towed her through the ice to 
the tail of the bank, when I was obliged to let her go; anda 
thick snow storm set in that night, which made itimpossible for 
pilots to see vessels or to find them.” 

The testimony which I have adduced, I have read, 
not so much to corroborate the correctness of the 
decision given by the grand jury, which I deem 
conclusive, as to furnish the House and the country 
wtth some idea of the facts, which prejudice has 
distorted and misrepresented. I could bring for- 
ward a much larger mass of evidence; but such a 
course I judge unnecessary. What I have quoted, 
i think amply sufficient to exonerate the pilots whol- 
ly from censure. This vindication I have thought 
an indispensable preliminary to the more important 
divisions of the question under discussion. 

Il certainly feel a delicacy in being placed in the 
position which Ihave been compelied to assume— 
in being forced to defend the pilots of New York, 
not against the insinuations of ignorance or malice 
but against imputations endorsed by their own Re- 
presentatives, whose duty it is to protect their honor 
as well as their interests. 

[Mr. Curtis here made, with warmth, some ex- 
planations, to the effect that he could not permit the 
gentleman from Maryland to insinuate that he had 
any ill will against the pilots, and that the assertion 
of the gentleman could not apply to any thing he 
had nid. 

Mr. ics resumed. I trustthe gentleman from 
New York will husband histemper. Before I con- 
clude, I shall, perhaps, have occasion to draw more 
liberally on his excitability. He has forced upon 
me the duty of stating facts, as I know them to ex- 
ist; he should not take umbrage, if, by my doing so, 
his views be not sustained. I have sought no colli- 
sion, I shall avoid no responsibility. I am deter- 
mined to follow my own course, notwithstanding all 
the uneasiness which may be manifested. The gen- 
ileman says he feels no ill will towards the pilots. 
He may think so. An old philosopher has reduced 
all human passions to the single one of love. “The 
hate of one thing,” he says, “is merely the love of 

its opposite,” The opposition of the gentleman to 
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Regulating P:lots—Mr. Hillen. 


| the pilots, is merely the negative prejudice, resulting 


from a prepossession in favor of an antagonistic 
interest. 


But to return from the digression into which I 


| have been led by the interruption of the gentleman 


from New York, I will close this part of the discus- 
sion in a manner somewhat similar to that in which 
Icommenced. I adduced, in the outset, the testi- 
mony of the grand inquest of New York, to show 
that the pilots were in no manner responsible for 
the loss of the Bristol and Mexico; I shall close it 
by reading the certificate drawn up by the officers 
of the revenue cutter on the New York station, in 
evidence of the general assiduity of the pilots there. 
But, sir, permit me to call your attention to one cir- 
cumstance, which I inadvertently omitted to notice 
when reading the decision of the grand jury. In 
collecting the evidence on which their decision was 
based, they regret the absence of the captain of the 
Mexico. He, no doubt, conscious of his own cul- 
pability, and unwilling to testify against himself, 
was prudently missing. It was prudent to escape 
the publication of his neglect and heartlessness, and 
leave the pilots to bear the censure for the fault of 
which he was guilty. Compassionating human in- 
firmity, I shall subject his conduct to no severity ot 
conunent, but leaving him to the stings of his own 
conscience for twofold criminality, | shall read the 
testimony of the officers attached to the revenue cut- 
ier, dated 16th of March, 1836: 


“The undersigned, commander and officers of the United 
States revenue cutter Alert—a portion of us having been sta 
tioned in the port of New York several years, and having 
every Opportunity of witnessing the conduct and attention of 
the pilois of the said port by the way of Sandy Hook, take 
pleasure in certifying that, fromour observation, every atten- 


tion is, and bas been, paid by them to all vessels arriving off 


the port, and that we kave in no instance known vessels to 


meet with detention on the pilotage ground, or the vicinity of 


the port, except on extraordinary occasions, when it has been 
from circumstances impossible to board thein.” 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the persecuted pilots, 
whose defence [have been compelled to assume. 
The most rigid and hazardous performance of their 
duties is not sufficient for the reasonable demands 
of the gentleman from New York, but the modest 
exactions are required, that by their feeble efforts 
they should break through the fastenings of nature, 
and see through the fogs which she has rendered 
ee to human vision. 

n the two instances of the Bristol and Mexico, 
the most satisfactory evidence satisfied the grand 
jury that the pilots were totally exempt from blame, 
and the officers of the revenue cutter gave their 
unhesitating testimony in favor of their general as- 
siduity. Inall justice, they are, therefore, to be con- 
sidered blameless. As Ihave already said, I have 
entered into this preliminary discussion because I 
consider it indispensably essential to the elucida- 
tion of the main question. Thetwo wrecks which 
gave rise to so much hasty declamation, and wholly 
originated the law of Congress, which I consider 
unjust, constitute the chief proof of the defect in 
the legislation of New York. If it be shown that 
those lamentable disasters are not attributable to the 
pilots, and, of course, that they cannot be traced to 
any defect in the laws, then all the reasoning based 
upon them must fall tothe ground. Now, I think 
I have satisfactorily demonstrated, that the pilots 
are wholly guiltless of the charges made against 
them; by consequence, the alleged defect in the 
New York laws is unsustained—therefore, cn this 
ground, alone, I may assert that the act of Congress 
is uncalled for. 


I will not let the question rest here: but meet thes! 


gentleman on his own ground. He thinks the pri- 
vileges granted to the pilots assume the awful shape 
of amonopoly. When I heard him denounce mo- 
nopolies, I was in doubt whether to suspect or con- 
gratulate him. 
that his imagination had been employed to conjure 
up a monster, that he might show with what indig- 
nant eloquence he could lash him out of existence. 


Anenemy to monopolies myself, lam not inclined © 


to vindicate them; and did I think that the poor 
privileges enjoyed by the pilots constituted a mo- 
nopoly, I should not be found among their abettors. 
1am not geing to attempta definition of the term: 
like all forms of phrase in popular use, I believe 
it tobe vague in its application. But in no objec- 
tionable sense do the pilots enjoy a monopoly. I 
say this abstractedly, without any reference to the 
recent law of New York, which has destroyed every 
thing to which the most fastidious could apply that 
odious appellation. Let us judge the question b 
comparison—the fairest, if not the most philosophi- 
cal, mode of investigation, 
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But on further examination, [found | 
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Do lawyers enjoy a monopoly, because no one 
can be admitted to practise at the bar, until he has 
not only undergone a prescribed examination, but 
until he has studied his profession a certain number 
of years? Do physicians enjoy a monopoly, be- 
cause in a profession affecting so seriously the lives 
of heir fellow-citizens, they are obligated to spend 
a definite number of years in the acquisition of the 
knowledge supposed necessary for successful prac- 
tice, while others are prohibited from charging me- 
dical fees who have not been subjected to the same 
length of preliminary study? The lawyer and the 
doctor are no monopolists; and yet the pilot is de- 
nounced as one for claiming privileges far inferior, 
His profession is purely local, and cannot be ren- 
dered transferable. The young man who has stu- 
died law or medicine in New York, may change 
the scene of his labors with probable success, to 
Iowa or Wiskonsin—the pilot is confined to the 
channel with which years of hardship and vicissi- 
tude have rendered him familiar. The remunera- 
tion of the pilot is fixed by law; the fees of the doc- 
tor and the lawyer are left to their own discretion. 
Life and property are entrusted to the doctor and 
the lawyer; yetthey give no bond for the faithful 
and successful performance of their duties; the pi- 
Jot is responsible for life and property in like man- 
ner, but he is subject to heavy penalties, fully se- 
cured on the conviction of delinquency. Will the 
gentleman from New York vote for the revocation 
of the privileges he enjoys? Will he agree that 
any man, no matter how brief his time of prepara- 
tory study, shall, asa physician, be allowed to tam- 
= with the health and lives of our citizens? Wij] 

e permit any one to risk, on the presumption of his 
contracted knowledge, the property of a client ina 
suit at law, or the life of a fellow-citizen on a crimi- 
nal trial? He denounces the pilot as a monopolist, 
but suffers the lawyer and doctor untrammelled to 
kill and defraud professionally. Is a doctor cen- 
sured because he loses a patient? Is a lawyer ostra- 
cised because his client is condemned? Why, 
then, is a pilot to beconvicted unheard and untried, 
because a vessel is wrecked through no fault of his 
whatever? Ifa vessel had been run ashore with a 
view to defraud the underwriters, guilt must be 
fairly proved before sentence can be pronounced. 
But in this case the whole body of pilots is de- 
nounced, because two vessels were wrecked, without 
any possible imputation even on those, who, in the 
opinion of the grand jury, might have averted the 
calamity by a suitable degree of caution. 

The pilots monopolists! Would a mechanic, ac- 
cording to the usual regulations, be allowed to work 
in any shop, unless he had served a regular appren- 
ticeship?. Is this rule banned as a monopoly? 
Would a merchant be allowed to trade in New 
York without being subjected to the usual restriction 
of the mercantile laws? Could even the poor orange 
dealers, who grace the sidewalks of Broadway, sell 
their fruit without subjection to the license of the 
city? Doctors, lawyers, merchants, and retailers, 
enjoy a greater monopoly than the pilots ever could 
boast, and yet are tolerated in their privileges with- 
out an objection; while the pilots, restricted as they 
were, and still more, restricted as they now are by 
the State law, cannot find sympathy, nor even justice, 

But few as were the privileges boasted by the 
pilots—privileges far more contracted than those 
enjoyed by every other profession—even these few 
have been diminished by a late law of the State. 
Paltry as were their immunities, when they were 
obliged to labor under the oppression of a fixed 
compensation, which produced necessarily the 
combination so much vilified, these immunities 
have been much narrowed. There was, if the 
question be judged by comparrison, no monopoly 
before 1837; and now, ifany thing, they suffer op- 
pression. The law of the State has driven’ from 
the sight of the keenest vision the faintest shadow of 
alleged monopoly. If the law of Congress was un- 
just and unnecessary formerly, it is more so’ now. 
When this is proved, my object is accomplished. If 
I succeed, I cannot but think that even the New York 
delegation should be in favor of the re of the 
law of 1837. One of them indeed already has pro- 
fessed his willingness to vote for the repeal of the 
act of Congress, provided an amendment could be 
engrafted on the law of New York, which would 
destroy the general combination among the pilots. 
This combination is the alleged cause of all the 
evils complained of; and ifit be done way with, he 
— the law of Congress to be wholly nugatory 

can inform him thai a section enacting all he de- 
sires is to be found in the act, entitled “An act for 
the licensing and government of the pilots of the 
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rt of New York, by the way of Sandy Hook.” 
rhe 23d section reads thus: 

“ i he pilots belonging to any boat, shall be 

Toe conte ong the pilots of seid Sev and no piloc shall 
ons solpat unlsss authorized by the commissioners, in the 
earnings of any others than these attached tothe same boa!; and 
vor breach of this provision, aay pilot or pilots shall forfeitlus or 

eir license of licenses.” + te 

Is not the system or combination prohibited by 
this section, and the penalty of forfeiture incurred 
py infringement of its provision? Does it not con- 
iain all that is wished—all that is proposed. If the 
combination is the evil which the act of Congress 
was intended to correct, the evil no longer exists or 
can exist; the law, therefore, isno longer needed. 
But in the face of the section which I have just 
read, and which completely annihilates the whole 
system of criminated combination, the belief still 
prevailsthat it yet flourishes in full vigor; andthe mo 
ment you attempt to utter a word in vindication of 
the character or claims of the New Yor‘ pilot: 
you are answered by the assertion, that monopoly 
and combination have rendered them inert, and that 
the only method to torce them into activity and 
assiduity, is to open the door to competition. Is 
the assertion true? The portion of the law I have 
read demonstrates its falsity. The charge can be 
urged only by ignorance or malignity. That mo- 
nopolists they were not, even under the law of 
1819, more than members of other professions, I 
have already proved. Indeed they were less so; 
because, while enjoying no greater privileges, their 
buisiness is local, their compensation was fixed by 
law, and they were bound by heavy penalties for 
the faithful performance of their duties. Neither 
combination or monopoly should ever have been 
urged in connection with their names. 

The morning hour expired, and Mr. H. sus- 
pended his remarks. 

Mr. Hutuien resumed his remarks. In the obser- 
vations I addressed to the House on yesterday, I 
showed that the law of 1837 was passed in haste, 
and without due deliberation, in consequence of the 
excitement produced by the loss of the two vessels, 
the Bristol and the Mexico. I proved that public 
indignation was unjustly roused against the pilots 
who were by no means chargeable with those dis- 
asters, and consequently the act of Congress hav- 
ing been passed, with a view to destroy the combi- 
nation, which was alleged to be the source of the 
mischief, originated in‘a mistaken idea of the facts, 
and should never have been made. One other ar- 

ument in its favor, I proved also to be futile. That 
aw is vindicated onthe ground that it annihilates a 
monopoly alleged to have been enjoyed by the pi- 
lots. That monopoly I evinced to be imaginary— 
the abortive offspring of blinded prejudice. 

But whatever monopoly biased fancy may sup- 
pose to have been tolerated by the law of 1819, 
eertainly a mind the most diseased, cannot conceive 
the faintest shadow of one to exisi under the New 
York law of 1837. The former limited the num- 
ber of pilots to the supposed requisitions of the port, 
prescribing the term of service, and fixing the 
compensation. The State law of 1837, not only 
blots out every trace of privilege, but to my mind 
opens the door so wide as to become oppressive to 
the pilot who has gonethrough a hazardous appren- 
ticeship of five years. By that law five commis- 
sioners are appointed by the Governor of New 
York, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, “for the licensing, regulation, and govern- 
ment of pilots.” These commissioners are directed 
to administer the requisite oathsto pilots, and are 
empowered “‘to license all persons now licensed to 
act as pilots by the way of Sandy Hook, including 
those called deputy pilots, as they may deem compe- 
tent after examination; and also, every other person 
of full age and good moral character, making ap- 
plication therefor.” Every person of full age and 
good moral character—mark carefully these words, 
Mr. Speaker, and then let any one, who pretends to 
know the meaning of the word monopoly, assert 
that any is enjoyed by the New York pilots. If 
any man with thetwo qualifications mentioned, may 
at the discretion of the commissioners be allowed to 
serve in the capacity of a pilot, where is the ex- 
clusive privilege enjoyed by those who were 
obliged to serve an apprenticeship of five years? 
Is not the new regulation, instead of conferring a 
monopoly, oppressive on the old pilots? Is noi all 
the monopoly, if I may so apply the term, enjoyed 
by the new aspirants tothe profession? What would 
the New York lawyers, who are now clamorous 
about monopoly, think, if some favorite of fortune, 
gifted with talent, should be admitted, after brief et 
paration, to honors of the bar equal with those 
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they now enjoy, after years of prescribed prepara- 
tory study? Would they not rebel against the 
tyranny? errs at the same time, their fees 
sheald be fixed, whilst those of the intruder were 
unlimited, would they not denounce the oppression? 
Leta small spark of justice illumine their selfish- 
ness; and when they lift up their hands in holy 
horror against monopoly, they must not plume 
themselves with the belief thatthey are exempt from 
crimination. While they labor for the conversion 
of others, let them endeavor to reform themselves. 
They enjoy exclusive privileges, while the pilots 
enjoy nune whatever, 

But it is said that the objection made to the pilot 
monopoly is urged on general principles, while 
the ulilily of the iaw of Congress is vindicated on 
account of its eflicacy in destroying the system of 
ccmbination, which was chiefly cenducive in pa- 
ralyzing the energies of the pilots. Isay in reply, 
tha: the act of Congress did not contribute, in any 
degree, to break upthe combination. That reform 
was eflected solely and directly by the law of the 
State, passed wiihin a tew weeks after the Con- 
gress enactment. The twenty-third section of that 
law I read yesterday, and it 1s, consequently, unne- 
cessary to repeat it. ‘That section specifically pro- 
vides that the earnings of any one boat must be di- 
vided solely among the pilots of said boat, and esta- 
blishes the forfeiture of the license as the penalty 
for infringing its provisions. The passage of this 
law produced the correction of the mischief com- 
plained of; nor was the law of Congress in any de- 
gree instrumental in promoting this object. The 
commissioners of pilots aes by Governor 
Seward, in an article published in the New York 
Journal of Commerce of May 15th, 1840, explicitly 
and publicly deny the existence of ‘any combina- 
tion, either now, or for several years past,” and at 
he same time distinctly and positively assert that 
whatever reform has been eflected, “has been the 
result solely of the State law of 1837.” Siill more 
recently they have addressed a letter to me, in which 
they reiterate their publicly expressed opinion. 
This letter 1 will read at length, as an omission of 
any part of it would be unjust: 

© Yours of the 2ist inst. has just come tohand. We enclose 
you the questions to which we replied in the Journal of Com- 
merce. As to the combination we alluded to in thatreply, we 
would respectiully refer you to the twenty-third section of the 
act passed by our Legislature in 1837; in addition to which, we 
do most solemnly assure you that the competition existing 
among the New York pilots is equally, if not more stre- 


nuous, than that existing between tiem and the New Jersey 
pilots. 


“We know this to be a decided fact from the report books of 
the last three years’ standing, an! fiom every day o servation. 
A more valuable, capable, ‘ese: viog, and enterprising class of 
pilots, the work! does nct produce. We would farther assure 
you thatthey almost daily board vessels at sea from 15 to 50, 
8¥, 100, 150, 200 miles distant from the Hook; and, in some in 
stances, nearly up to Nantacketand St. George’s Bank. It is 
really heart-rending to see those invaders of our State nights 
board vessels alongside the dock and carry them to sea, to the 
exclusion of Gur pilots, who have served a regular apprentice- 
ship, and who have such an immense capital afloat. If they 
have for once erred, surely they have redeemed that error by 
theit unexceptionable conduct, and a probation of nearly four 
years, added to which, they have been sufficiently punished for 
it, and have made ample atonement. 

“The General Government may, as well as the State Go- 
vernment, be assured that they need be uncer no apprehen- 
sions of neglect of duty among them; forif suchshould be the 
case, while we have the honor of acting, they will be rigidly 
punished to the very letter. We forward you a copy of the 
State laws, which you.will perceive are very severe. As a 
farther proof of their being in a most determineJ manner op- 
posed to cach other—I mean boat against boat for their indi- 
vidual incerest—we have before us reports made by them, 
against cach other, for infringements made on each other’s 
rights, which of course we have to adjust.”’ 

The opinion of the commissioners I should deem 
entitled to more respect than any evidence we can 
obtain. They may be presumed to be best ac- 
quainted with the operations of the law; to them all 
infractions of it are reported, and hence all facts 
connected with the conduct of the pilots come to 
their knowledge in a correct and tangible form; 
nor must it be forgotten that they are sworn to at- 
tend to the faithful execution of the law. Their 
opinions are not based on rumor, but are the result 
of deliberate investigation. And what do they say? 
That there is no combination; and that there is 
none, is owing to the State law alone. They pro- 
nounce the pilots to be active and industrious, and 
ate competing with those of their own 
State. They do indeed say, “Jf the pilots of New 
York have erred, they Have made ample atone. 
ment.” Bat the “if” is underscored, to indicate 
that, in the opinion of the commissioners, the pilots 
were wholly blameless. The if was only a conces- 
sion for sake of argument. To show that the re- 
presentations of the commissioners are. entitled to 


paramount respect, I shall read the postscript to 
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their letter, which informs us of what class of men 
the board is composed. It is constituted, as it 
should be, of men who possess superior nautical 
experience. They say: 

“This board is composed of men who have sailed from this 
port as long, 1fnot Jonger, than most men who have made the 
sea their profession, and we have found, from an experience of 
from thirty to thirty-five years, that we were never at a loss for 
a pilot, except when a creat influx of arrivals took place, and 
the pilots were all engaged, which has some years paat been the 
case, and caused asmal! detention. Since that, the defect has 
been remedied by an increase in the number of the pilots; 
which increase has teen such, and shortly will be greater, by 
the expiration of the indentures of apprentices, that ihey will 
scarcely be able to pay expenses. This board would, asa mat- 
ter of impartial justice, beg of you either to cause @ repeal of 
the laws which do now allow the Jersey pilots to pilot in our 
waters, or place them under the same restrictions as those te 
which our pilots are subjected ” 

‘These sworn officers of the State, who are men of 
experience, and placed in a_ position to ascertain 
all the facts, and to judge of the operations of the 
law, cali upon us to decide on its repeal as unjust 
and unnecessary. And yet we are told that all 
New York is against the recision of the act of 
Congress. If we may judge by the piles of memo- 
rials presented here on every possible subject, and 
the known facility with which they are obtained, 
surely the judgment of the “commissioners of pi- 
lots” is entitled to more respectful consideration 
than a dozen such memorials. 

They tell us that the act of Congress was wholly 
inoperative in bringing about the reform said to 
have been produced; that the whole merit is due 
exclusively tothe State law. ‘Ihat such must be 
the fact, a slight examination will demonstrate. 
The direct tendency of the act of Congress is ob- 
viously to break up the conflicts of jealo be- 
tween the New York pilots, to draw more closely 
together the bonds of their common interests, and 
to give new vigor to the vilified combination. As 
long as they were left to compete with one another, 
individual enterprise would necessarily be active 
and industrious. But as soon as you attack them 
in a body, and bring a whole squadron of rivals 
to contend against them en masse, the inevitable 
consequence must be the oblivion of individual jea- 
lousies, to promote the common interest, he 
esprit d’corps of the profession becomes paramount 
to individual selfishness, for one reason at Jeast in 
this case, because individual interests were insepa- 
rable from common aggrandisement. The combi- 
nation there did not sink under the weight of the 
act of Congress, but was crushed solely me the power 
of the State law, which expressly prohibits combi- 
nation between different boats under the penalty of 
a forfeiture of license. 

What, then, is the effect of the act of Congress? 
Why, more immediately to bring the pilots of the 
two contiguous States into unequal competition. 1 
say the competition is unequal, because the laws 
of the two States are not equally severe in their re- 
strictions. The pilots of New York are subjected 
to many disadvantages and disabilities under which 
the Jersey pilots do not labor. Under the act of 
Congress, the injustice with respect to other States 
may, at any moment, exist to a far greater extent 
than in the case of New York and New Jersey; and 
may terminate not only in producing an angry con- 
flict between two States, if one, zealous to promote 
the interests of its own citizens, should remove all 
restrictions, and its neighbor should emulate its 
zeal, but mey ultimately prove seriously injurious 
to the mercantile interests, by admitting, through 
the force of sectional conflict, any one and every 
one to act as pilot. 

But should the law of Congress be repealed, what 
mischief would ensue? None whatever, even to 
the New Jersey pilots. Justice only would be re- 
stored to its proper course. The New Jersey pilot 
would not be prohibited from conducting vessels 
intothe harbor of New York; he would only, as is 
perfectly equitable, be subjected to the same restric- 
tions asthe New York pilot. The State law of 
New York, without requiring the candidates for 
the profession of branch pilot to be citizens, or resi- 
dents of the State, merely enacts that ‘ shall 
be of full age, good moral character, and of 
proved competency.” The result of the re 
would not be to diminish the competition, but to 
destroy the unfairness of the competition. The 
only effect of the act of Congress is the creation of 
absolute injustice at present, and of ¢ mis- 
chief in future. It ought, therefore, to be re- 
pealed. . 

But it is said that the only complaints addressed 
to us come from the pilots, and no other portion of 
the community seems interested in the repeal of the 
law. This is one reason urged why the memorial 
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should not be regarded. For a moment, I confess, 
I was under the impression that this argument was 
not meant to be serious. But the earnestness with 
which it was pressed, soon convinced me of my 
error. What! is this principle advocated in an 
American Congress? Must we lend no ear to the 
prayer of a citizen ee, unless his position 
ss endorsed by those by whom he is oppressed? 
Must acourt refuse to issue a writ of habeas at the 
wayer of a prisoner, unless his rare is backed 
by the authority that imprisoned him? If the Ex- 
ecutive should dismiss an officer from the army, 
must Congress refuse all attention to his petition, 
uniess the President should unite with him in a 
concurrent memorial? Such an argument is too 
ridiculous for a reply. Andyet it has been strenu- 
ously urged as a sufficient reason why we should 
dismiss the memorial of the pilots. We must give 
no attention to their prayer, because it is not en- 
dorsed by other portions of the community. Nay, 
further, itis argued that no mischief, nay, rather 
benefit has been done to the community at large, 
by the reform which it is pretended, has been pro- 
duced by the law of Congress, because no com- 
plaints have been heard from any except the pilots 
themselves. The argument is consistently ridicu- 
lous. Suppose Congress, in the plenitude of its 
wisdom, should enact alaw (and it has been asked 
to do many things as strange) fixing ata low rate 
the wagesef any one class of mechanics, or, if you 
please, «f theday l:.borer, without establishing any 
such regulation for other trades or professions. No 
doubt the balance of the community would be be- 
nefited by receiving the articles produced by that 
one trade at a proportionately low price, while the 
other trades would be left to exact, without restric- 
tion of law, what payment they please for their own 
productions, The mass of the community would 
not complain; remonstrances wculd be heard but 
from the members of one profession. This would 
be sufficient, according to the argument used in re- 
ference to the pilots, why we should turn a deaf 
ear to those remonstrances. The community does 
not suffer or complain—only one poor class of it is 
oppressed for the benefit of the rest. This 
argument may embody some recondite theory of 
pretended philosophy, but it is in contradiction 
to the plain principles of common justice. It is 
idle to say that no injury is done to the commu- 
nity. In a Republican Government, at least, no 
injury can be inflicted long on the community by 
the operation of any law. Oppression can rest on 
a part—generally on a small part—only of the 
community. To redress injustice done to a small 
number of citizens, must be the only case in which 
petitions will be presented to Congress. If a law 
oppressed a majority, or even a large num- 
ber, there would be no petition. It is real- 
ly a wonderful discovery, that the fact of 
a petition being presented is a sufficient reason 
for its rejection. The friends of despotism can 
find in the gentleman from New York a worthy 
recipient of & magnificent present, for the origi- 
nation of a doctrine which justifies their royal 
masters in treading under foot the petitions of 
their subjects. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear I have trespassed too lon 
on the time and patience of the House; but I wis 
to comment on insinuations, as well as to reply 
to arguments; I trust, therefore, you will bear 
with me a few moments longer. Sinister motives 
have been attributed to me, as well as to others. 
I, at least, have been actuated by no prepisen, 
sions, either political or personal. As I have al- 
ready stated, I am no volunteer in this matter, I 
have been driven into the position which I at 
present occupy by the importunities of the gentle- 
man who now stands opposed to me. In con- 
science, I feel obnoxious to no imputations. While 
he so hastily invents motives for me, will he be 
equally ingenious in fathoming and expounding the 
motives of himself, in his reeuien here, and of his 
friends in New York. ow does it hapnen, that 
after a pilot of his own city has conducted a ves- 
sel from sea into harbor, a New Jersey pilot ob- 
tains the privilege, contrary to usual practice, of 
taking her out, even when the New York pilot is in 
waiting, and is entitled, according to previous 
usage, to pilot her out? The pg) is skilled 
in detecting motives: he pretends to implicate mine. 
Let him prove his necromantic powers by expound- 
ing the reasons for this injustice. That such isthe 
fact, I have the authority of the commissioners. | 
leave to his perspicacity to explain the motives, 
The commnissioners of pilots, in a letter to me, un- 
er date of June 4, 1840, use the following Jan- 
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guage: “ The New Jersey pilots are in the constant 
ractice of carrying to sea such vessels as our New 

ork pilots bring in from sea.” This might be 
accounted for by those who have witnessed the pro- 
scription, which is brought to bear, not only in 
public stations, but made to visit us in the sacred 
relations of private life. But I will not indulge 
in speculation. Here is the fact. The gentle 
man from New York is the self-constituted ex- 
pounder of motives. I leave the case with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that I have successfully 
shown that the charge of criminal neglect of duty, 
urged against the pilots of New York—which gave 
birth to the act of Congress of March, 1837—is 
utterly groundless. Ihave shown that even under 
the law of 1819, they enjoyed no greater monopoly 
than seems to be claimed by other professions. I 
have proved that under the State law of 1837, so 
far from luxuriating in the advantages of a mono- 
poly, they are, in fact, subjected to unequal compe- 
tition. I have proved that no combination ex- 
ists; and that its annihilation is attributable 
solely to the operation of the State law. I 
have proved that the act of Congress was 
productive of no beneficial effect; but, on 
the contrary, that all its tendencies are mis- 
chievous. I have proved that while it does not 
benefit the commuanty, it is unjust and oppressive to 
the pilots. Are these not sufficient reasons for its 
repeal? It they are, I demand its rescision, not in 
the humble posture of a mendicant supplicating fa- 
vors, but in the upright attitude of an American 
Representative, claiming the rights of freemen, 
asking that the first principles of our Government 
should be maintained, by extending equal protection 
to all. With the facts thusclear, and the reasoning 
thus conclusive, what honest motive can there be 
for a recommittal? No object can be gained by 
such a course, except ote we delay and ultimate 
evasion of action. Delay and evasion are as un- 
just as a direct refusal to repeal. 

But, sir, while I denounce the law as unjust, I 
equally conceive it tobe dangerous. I believe it 
to be a crafiy invasion of the rights of the States. 
The wound is, perhaps, too slight to be pronounced 
mortal; but it may extend and fester and become 
incurable. It is but a puncture—almost impercep- 
tible, but it is not therefore the less to be dreaded. 
Tolerate but this invasion of the rights of the States, 
and it will be but the advance-guard of a more 
formidable attack. Do not suffer the unmean- 
ing cry of monopoly (umeaning in _ this 
instance) to seduce you into the sanction of a 
fatal precedent. The States have been too long 
passive under the usurpations of the General Go- 
vernment, based on reckless latitude of construc- 
tion of the Constitution; it is time they should be 
roused from their supineness, and not submit tothe 
most trivial infraction of their rights. 


Adverse asl am, Mr. Speaker, to trespass on the 
patience of the House, I trust no apology will be 
expected for the remarks which the conscientious 
discharge of my duty, and an imperative regard 
for justice, compelled me to make. All I desire is 
legislation, not for the oppression of any, but for 
the equal protection of all. These, sir, are not the 
times to subject one portion of the community to 
the tender mercies of another. Noconflict between 
capital and labor should betolerated. ‘These are the 
days, this thecountry, of freedom. The castle of 
the strong should not be suffered to batter down the 
abode of the humble. Law is the barrier which pre- 
vents the unequal collision between the rights of 
the weak and the interests of the powerful. Le- 
gislation should be precise, definite, and ample. 
It should leave noroom either for the chicanery of 
the crafty lawyer, or the loose construction of over- 
bearing power. Thisis notthe period for partial 
or conflicting legislation. When the political storm 
is raging, the laws of the country should serve as 
a tektabueeod for the preservation of the Repub- 
lican edifice of equal rights and equal privileges. 
They should cautiously protect the weak andthe 
humble, who are too often made to serve as con- 
ductors for the electric flashes of political ven- 
geance. By theirinfluence power should be made 
to feel its impotency for purposes of oppression, 
whilst weakness should find within itself no justifica- 
tion for culpable negligence. Whilst, in this case, 
the vihould guard with jealous scrutiny the interests 
of those who enjoy the pampered ease of luxurious 
indulgence, they should not be unmindful of the 
hardy mariner, who lives amidst the war of ele- 
ments—- 


‘* Whose bark is on the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 








June, 1840, 
H, of Reps. 





SPEECH OF MR. BURKE, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

In the Howse of Representatives, June 13, 1840 
On the Independent Treasury bill, in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE rose and said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: I have some facts and consid». 
rations, connected with the bill now before the 
committee, which I wish to present to the country. 
And I wil! say at the outset, that I make my speech 
to be read by the people—for home consump. 
tion—not to be listened to by gent!eman here; and 
as | make no pretensions to the arts and graces of 
oratory, I shall endeavor to gain the ear of the peo. 
ple, and arrest their attention, by the simple power 
of argument alone—by presenting to their minis 
some of the facts and reasons which induce me to 
give my support to the bill upon your table. 

Sir, I regard the bill now under discussion in this 

committee, as one ef the most important measures 
in its resuits and consequences, that was ever pre- 
sented for the action of a deliberative assembly, 
It is most emphatically the People’s Bill. It is, in 
truth, a second Declaration of Independence. | 
involves the great question of the currency; and 
that question embraces in its scope and effects, the 
liberties, the morals, and the highest interests of so- 
ciety. And, sir, as I did not live at the time, and 
could not sign the fir-t sacred charter of our liber- 
ties, I rejoice that I do live at this time, and shal] 
have an opportunity to record my name in favor of 
this great measure of deliverance—not from 
the dominion of a tyrant beyond the Allantic, but 
from the sway and supremacy of a more subtle and 
dangerous foe—a MONEYED DESPOTISM. That, sir, is 
the despotism of a civilized and intellectual age, 
the kind of despotism which we ate obliged to en- 
counter. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I have some views in con- 
nection with this subject, which I wish to present to 
the consideration of the people of this country; and, 
in order to obtain for those views more curren- 
cy, I wish to give them an endorsement in the form 
of aspeech, from this hall. That, sir, is the objec 
of my rising on this cccas:on. 

Regarding the bill now before the committee as 
avery important one in its ultimate effects and 
consequences, I did design to consider, briefly, some 
of its leading principles and features. But 
those who have gone before me in this debate, 
have already anticipated what I have got to say 
in relation to thecharacter of the bill. In truth, 
Mr. Chairman, in regaid to the nature of the bill 
itself, nothing new can be said with which the peo- 
ple are not already acquainted. The details of the 
bill are familiar to the intelligent citizens of this 
Republic—to that portion of them, at least, who 
read, think, and reflect. I shall not, therefore, trou. 
ble the committee with any remarks in relation to a 
subject, with the nature of which all must now be 
familiar. But there are effects ascribed to this bill, 
and consequences which it is said will grow out of 
aoe regard to which I do mean to say some- 

thing. 

Mr, Chairman, I have something to say to the 
farmers and laboring men of this country in con- 
nection with this bil!. That class, sir, 1 have al- 
ways lived amongst. They compose the great 
body of my constituents. It is that class who sent 
me here; and they sent me here, because, in 
another sphere, I advocated, wiih zeal and fidelity, 
what they believe to be their best interests. I will 
not desert them now. When their interests are 
assai‘ed, humble as I am, I will rise in their de- 
fence, here or elsewhere. When attempts are 
made to mislead their minds in relation to their own 
true interests, I will endeavor to expose the motive 
which prompts the effort to deceive, and the fraud 
and hypocrisy which seek to conceal that motive 
under the garb of a professed solictude for their 
welfare. 

But more to the point. Prodigious efforts 
have been made to persuade the farmers and 
laborers of this country to believe, that their 
interests are to be peculiarly affected by the opera- 
tion of this bill, and to alarm those meritorious 
classes into an opposition to it. It has been 
assumed—I say assumed, without the shadow of 
fact to support such an assumplion—by an honoia- 
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bie gentleman filling an exalted station, [Mr. 

Davis, Senator from Massa ‘husetis,] that the 

fiends of this bill advocate :ts passage, on the 

ground that it will tend to reduve the prices of pro- 

rty and the wages of labor. And although 
that honorable gentleman has cautiously refrained 
from ascribing such an effect t» the bill himself, he 
has charged its advocates ¥ith supporting it on 
ihat ground; and he has endeavored to alarm the 
country, by charging wpon ths friends of this wise 
and patriotic measure, hostility to the great business 
interests of the country, and particularly to the in- 
yrests of the working man. The speech of that 
honorable gentlemaa has been circulated far and 
wide, and has produced, and is destined to produce, 
ail the effect that its intrinsic truth and merits will 
secure for it. Reason ng a priori frm the intriasic 
ia haod merits of that speech, I leave it to honora- 
he gentlemen here, and to the country, to esti- 
mate how much reputation for honesty of purp. se 
ani integrity of motive, it will secure to its au 
thor. 

Mr. Chairman, an honorable gentleman of thie 

body [Mr. Evans] has also spoken very patheti- 
cally upon the great depreciation of prices, the fall 
of real estate, of rents, and most emphatically, of 
ihe wages of labor; which he alleges have all re- 
sued from the measures of this Administration. 
The wailings of distress raised in this Capitol have 
been caught up, with the unerring instinct of the 
foul carrioa bird, snufting his food from afar, by a 
corrupt and pensioned press, and re echocd ‘hrouzh 
tie country with a zeal which would induce en 
honest man, unacquainted with thé dishonest tricks 
of party, to believe that it had some fact an{ trath 
for its basis. The press, and the orators of 
that parly, are not alone in this crusade of miste- 
preseatat on against the Administration, and this 
giand scheme of fraud and deception upon the peo- 
pie. No, sir. The bankers, merchants, and ma- 
nufacturers, scattered throughout the cities and vil- 
Jages of this great Republic, with their army of re- 
tainers and dependants, have caught up the watch- 
word given out here, and the stagnation of busi- 
ness, the fa'l of prices, and all the real distress 
which does exist, are ascribed—falsely, and un- 
justly ascribed, to the measures of the Govern- 
ment, and even to this bill, which has not yet be- 
come a law, and is not, in fact, in operation. 

Aslhave before remarked my object is not 
so much to advocate and defend this bill, or 
to explain its particular provisions, as it is 
to meet the unfounded charges which have been 
preferred against the Administration and its mea- 
sures; and more especially those growivg outof the 
fall of prices, the stagnation of business, and the 
distress alleged to exist in the community. A'] 
these results are assumed by gentlemen of ihe Op- 
position to have grown out of “tampering with the 
currency;”—and the currency question, sir, in the 
form of this bill, is the great question now under 
discussion. I, therefore, deem itto be perfectly 
in order for me to discuss the matters I have al- 
luded to; so far, at least, as they have a connection 
with the bill now before the commitiee. 

My main object, Mr. Chairman, in addressing the 
committee on this occasion, is to demonstrate by 
figures and facts, rm PROBLEM OF FLUCTUATIONS 
in the prices of property and the wages of labor. 
And on this sabject I am aware that I have ia some 
particulars been an'icipated by my honorab!e friend 
from Massachuset's, (Mr. Witttams,] to whose 
able and admirable speech no one lI:stened with 
more pleasure than myself. But to proceed: I wil 
not deny, sir, because the fact is undeniable, that 
within the last six months,a considerab'e redue- 
lion has taken place in many of the agricultural 
staples of the country, end especially in the article 
ofgrain; but not to so greatan extent asisal'ezed 
by geatlemen of the Opposition,aud the public presses 
in the interest of that party. Sir, the prices of all 
kinds of property are ever incident to change and 
fluctua'ion. They are never permanent, and never 
will be, as long as the Divine cecree, that all 
things human are mutable, remains unrepealed. 
They are ever changing with every returning sea- 
son, sometimes in a greater, sometimes in a less 
amount. There are, sir, causes for those fluctua- 


» tions, but they are not to be found exclusively in 





the measures of the Government. Nay, Mr. 
Chairman, the measures of Goverament operate 
but partially to produce the changes which occur 
in the nominal value of property, and the wages 
of labor. [I shall now proceed to show, by 
plain and irresistible deductions from facts, what 
are the great causes which operate to produce 
changes in prices and wages. 

Let it be remembered, sir, that the argument of 
the opponents of this bill is, in substance, that 
prices are high in paper money countries, and low 
in countries in which specie is the circulating 
medium, and the measure of value and basis of 
exchange; that they oppose this measure because 
it is an antagonist measure to tic paper sys‘em, 
which tends to keep prices and wages nom 
nally high; and that the friends of the Adminis- 
tration support it because it tends to establish a 
permanent and stab'e currency, and, as an 
incidental effect, to reduce priccs and wages no- 
minally. In other words, sir, the epponents of 
this bill prefer and ioflated fluc uating prices 
which a paper currency, constantly expanding and 
contracting, causes, to sound and permanent prices, 
which a stable currency, subject to ne expansion 
and contraction, produces. 

1 shall now, Mr. Chairman, preceed to show by 
facts how much truth there is in this assumption; 
for, sir, it no more than assumption, I will nov 
state the propositions whic I shall eadeavor to 
Maintain, and the facts and ilu-trations I shall 
adduce in theirsupport. They are, sir, 

1. That expansions and coutra tons of the cur- 
rency, aod the relative increas? and decrease of 
the demad and supply, are the principal causes 
of the tise and fall of prices aad the wages of 
labor. This, sir, is the main propositicn, which, 
in order to be better undeisto sd, | analyze thus: 

2. That the expansion of the curreacy, all 
Other things remaining the same, nominally in- 
creases the prices of property and the wages of 
labor. This proposition is so self-evident as hardly 
to require illustration. Itis obvious to the most 
common understanding, that, if the quantity of 
any article of property remains the same, an in- 
crease of the currency, which is the measure of its 
value, would nominally increase the price. 

On this point, I will suppose a cave. I will take 
a community of fifiy families, having a real estate, 
stock, grain, and other property, and a circulati@n 
of $10,000. With that amount of money, they 
get only $l per bushel for their wheat, and the 
prices of ail their other property are graduated 
upon the same scale. JINow, sir, if the quan- 
tity of real estate, grain, &c. remain the same, and 
there is no increase of demand, to double the 
amount of circulation would increase the nominal 
prices of property in the same proportion. Wheat, 
which was wo:th $l per bushel with a circulation 
of $10,000, would be worth $2 with a currency 
of $20,000; the cu rency having been in fact di- 
luted and depreciated one half by the expansion; 
and ia consequeace of such depreciation, it takes 
twice as much now to buy the bushel of wheat as 
it did when the currency was at ifs minimum 
amount I make use of this plain and homely il- 
lustration, because, sir, it will be most easily un- 
derstood. 

3. My third proposition is, that a diminution of 
the supply, in proportion to the demand, the curren- 
cy, or measure of value, and other things, remain- 
ing the same, increases prices and wages. To il- 
lusirate this proposition, it is only necessary to re- 
verse the cave | have just supposed, and assume 
the quantity of wheat to be reduced one half, and 
the amount of circulatios to remain the same. 

Thus these two causes, viz: an expansion of the 
currency, and a diminution of the relative propor- 
-tion of the supply to the demand, produce precisely 
the same result—an increa-e of prices. 

It will now be admitted, becauce it is seif- 
evident. 

4. That when bovh of the above causes operate 
together—for instance, when there is a great ex- 
pansion of the currency, and a great diminution of 
the supply in proportion to the demand—piices will 
be greatly enhanced. 

The converse of this proposition must also be 
admitted. 
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5. My fifth proposition is, that a contraction of 
the currency, ail other things remaining the same, 
causes the prices of propeity and the wages of la- 
bor to fall. This, alse, may be illustrated by the 
case lL have before supposed. If the quantity of 
wheat remains the same, a reduction of the cur- 
rency from $10,000 to $5,090 woul! cause theffrices 
of wheat to fa!l nominally ene half, and, ins’ead of 
being cne dollar per bushel, it would be but fifty 
cenls, 

6. That an increase of the relative proportion of 
the supply over the demand, other things remain- 
nz the same, nominally reduces prices and wages. 
‘Thus in the cas? supposed, if ihe quantity of wheat 
and other propery should be Coabled, the amount 
of the currency remaining the same, and the de- 
mand a!s>) remaioing ihe same, the nominal price 
of it would) decrease one ha’, aud it would 
bring but 5) cea's per bushel. The supply over 
the demand may inercase to such an amountas 
to render an article entirely without value. To 
suppose, Mr. Chairman, an extreme case; if the 
supply over the demand by purchasers, and the 
wants of the producers, should be s0 great as to 
produce a surplus which ceuld not be sold nor 
consumed, that surplus would be enmirely without 
value. This case is never true in point f fact, in 
rgard to the productions of labor, although it is 
sometimes approximated to. 

If a surplus of gram or other commodities over 
the wants of the commauiy, and the demand for 
it ia other communities, is produced, it can be 
stored and kept unilit is wantel. But itis not 
so with labor iiscli. Toatexivts in boman mus- 
c'es, and must be called jorh constantly, or it is 
lost’ Lf Jaborets are threwa out of employment, 
the labor which they lose duiieg the time they are 
out of employment, cannot be siore!, nor reserved 
for future ue when it may Le wanted, but is lost 
forever. Therefore a surplus of labor over the 
wants of the communily is a dead loss, 

This principle, viz: aa increase «f the sxe pply 
over the demand, solves the prob'em in part, (the 
contraction of the currency being a great and ef- 
ficient cau.e,) ef the fall of prices of wheat and 
other grains during the preseat season. During 
the years 1836, °37, and 38, the quantity of grain 
(and flour more especially) produced, was not suf- 
ficieat for the consumption of the coun'ry, as is 
conclusively proved by the larg: quantiies of 
wheat imporied from abroad. [t was also mono- 
pelzed by sp.colators, deriving their means from 
the favor of the banks, who witwheld it from 
market, thus adding an artlicial scarteiyto the 
real one, and increasing exorbitant!y the prices of 
that article. Butduring the years 1838 and °39, 
the quanti.y of wheat produced has greatly excecd- 
ed the wanis of the country, and there has been 

left a large suiptas for exportatiin to foreign 
countries. The effect of this, is, t stop the im- 
portation of foreign grain, and projuce a fall of 
prices. ‘Tne intelligent farmer wil: sec ia this, the 
soiuiion of the causes which have reduced the 
prices of his grain, without conjuring up the ghost 
of the Sub-Treasury bill, which, like the shades 
of great men, seen by the ‘pious aess” in Pla- 
to’s daik realms, has not yet come upon earth; 
or charging it to other measures of ‘h> Administra- 
tion. But, before I conclude, sit, [ shall enlarge 
now upon this pont. 

My next proposition is, 

7. Taat the last two mentioned causes cperating 
together, viz: acontraction of the currency, and an 


. increase of the relative proporion cf the supply 


over the demand, produce a very great diminution 
of prices. The truih of this will be maniiest by 
the considerations already stated. 

The causes which affect prices, causing them to 
rise and fall, are often modified and coun‘eracted 
by each other. Thas, 

8. The effects of anexransion of the currency, 
which increases prices, will be neu!ralized, more or 
less, by an increase of the supply ia proportion to 
the demand, which reduces them. And 

9. The effec's of a diminution of the sapply over 
the demand, which increases prices, will be neu- 
tralized, more or less, by a contraction of the cur- 
rency, which reduces them. 
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The converse of the last two propositions are also 
true. 

10. Another cause tending to raise and depress 
the prices of property, and the wages of labor, is 
an increase or decrease of taxes. Taxes tend to 
elevate prices in proportion to their amount. To 
illustrate—if there were no taxes, every man 
would enjoy allthe income of his property and la- 
bor. If he is taxed, that income is redoced in pro- 
portion tothe amount of the tax. If his prop:rty 
and his labor cannot prodace enough means to sup- 
ply the amount taken by the Government for taxes, 
it has precisely the same effect as diminishing the 
demand in proportion to the supply. Men will 
not lessen their incume if they can helpit. If 
from any cause the amount of the products of pro- 
periy and labor are diminished, they will increase 
prices an’ wages, ia order to make up the defi- 
ciency. If the Government takes ten bushels of 
grain, ora bale of eotton, or the value of a day’s 
work, or, what is the same thing, the citizen is 
obliged to sell that amount, in order to obtain money 
enough to pay his taxes, the effect is precisely 
the same as if the income, or supply of his pro- 
pore or labor, was reduced that amount. 

o make up the deficiency, he will add to the 
prices of his property or the wages of his labor. 
Again, for example, if five dollars are exacted from 
the laborer, in the form of taxes, he must increase 
ihe wages of his labor enough to make up the de- 
ficiency, and support himself and family as com- 
fortably as he did before. All political econo- 
mists, I believe, agree inthe principle that taxes 
tend to elevate prices and wages. In European 
countries, where the laborer is the victim of a despo- 
tism, either political or social, the capitalist pays 
the tax, and labor, therefore, may not be so much 
affected by taxes as in this country, where he shares 


in the power of Government, and the support of its 


burdens. ' 
Havirg, Mr. Chairman, stated the propositions 
or elements of the problem of fluctuations, I shall 


pow p/oceed to demonstrate it by facts, figures, | 


and plain deductious from them. 

Fortunately for me, sir, there are two periods in 
the history of this country parallel to cach other in 
causes and effects, which afford a complete ilius- 
tration of the truth of the propositions I have just 
laid down, so far as the actual connection of prac- 
tical experience with abstract principle can be per- 
ceived. I allude, sir, to those periods of our histo- 
ry embracing the years 1812 to 1819, and the years 
1833 to 1839 inclusive. 

In the first period, two causes operated to pro- 
duce the high prices which ail descriptions of pro- 
perty commanded, and particularly articles of pro- 
vision. Those causes were, an extraordinary ex- 
pansion of the currency, and a decrease of supply 
in proportion to the demand, More remote causes 
operated partially. During the first two years of 
the first period I have named, the country was in 

*astateof war. The Government then was the 
greatconsumer. It wanted beef, pork, flour, and 
other articles of provision for the support of the 
armies which it was obliged to keep in the field 
and to maintain. The demand fcr all articles of 
provision was vastly increased over ordinary times. 
This, sir, had a powerful tendency to elevate prices. 

The Government also called iio its service large 
bodies of men, most of whom were before engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and in the business of pro- 
duction. This tended to diminish the supply in 
proportion to the demand, and thus to increase 
prices. These were two poweiful causes, ope 
rating to enhance the prices of every kind of pro- 
perty. For, if agricaltural products rise in price, 
farms would also rise in value. And if a large 
portion of those who labored on farms, and in other 
pursuits, were abstracted from such occupations to 
the camp and field, as was the fact, the wages of 
labor must necestarily rise. But there was still 
another cause which operated at ‘hat time, and also 
tended, more powerfully ihan all other causes, to 
enhance prices. It was an extraordinary expan- 
sion of the currency, growing, in a great measure, 
out of the exigencies of the Government, which 
was compelled to put in requisition a vast amount 

beste means, to sustain itself in the severe 


of 
and perilous conflict in which it was engaged. 
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A few facts will show the extent of the expan- 
sion of the currency during that period. In 181] 
the currency in circulation in the country was, of 
paper, twenty-eight and a half millions, and specie, 
fifteen millions; making in the whole forty-three 
millions; (See.Mr. Woodbury’s table of Circulations, 
House Doc. No 27, 2d session 23d Congress.) In 
1813 it was estimated by Mr. Crawford, that the 
circulation was $70,000,000. In 1815 it had swol- 
len to $110,000,000; and this amount, says Mr. 
Crawford, was probably augmented in 1816. In 
1819, accerding to the same authority, the circula- 
tion was contracted to $45,000,000, being a reduc- 
of more than fifty per cent. from 1816; (Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Report, page 24, 1820; reprinted in House Doé. 

fo. 51, 23d Congress, 1st session ) 

Thus the causes which operated to enhance 
prices during the first period I have named, were, 
first, a great demand, which was occasioned by the 
Government beicg then a great consumer; second, 











| a diminished supply, occasioned by the abstraction 


of productive labor from the business of produc- 
tion; and third, and the most powerful of all the 
causes, a great and rapid expansion of the curren- 
cy, which rose, as before stated, from 1811 to 1816, 
from $43,000,000 to $110,000,000, more than 
doubling itself. 

Those canses operated in 1812 and the interme- 
diate years to 1816. During this year and 1817, 
an extraordinary caase intervened to enhance the 
price of agricultural products by decreasing the 
supply. That cause was the cold season of 1816, 
which cut off the crops of that year. At this pe- 
riod commenced the retrograde movement, and a 
most tremendous and disasirous revulsion followed, 
arriving at its flood tide in 1819, which rocked this 
country from centre to extremities, as if shaken 
and convulsed by an earthquake, the causes of 
which I shall endeavor to assiga before I sit down. 

The effects of the causes I have assigned, for the 
increase of prices during the first period I have se- 
lected, are most strikingly visible in the prices of 
beef, pork, flour, co!ton, wool, and almost every 
other article of traffic and commerce, as will be 
scen by the tables I have been at great pains to ob- 
tain, and which I now introduce. 

The first table, Mr. Chairman, exhibits the 
wholesale prices of beef, pork, flour, and nume- 
rous other articles, obtained from the prices cur- 
rent in the market of Boston, quoted from con- 
temporaneous newspapers, the very best authority 
that can be procured for the facts embodied in the 
table. The second table exhibits the prices of flour 
in the market of Philade!phia, from 1812 to the 
present year: 

TABLE exhibiting the wholesale prices current of the follow- 
ing articles i: the Boston market, as reported and pub- 


lished in the city newspapers, from August, 1812, to 
April, 1340, inclusive. 
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Showing the price of flour in the market of Phila- 
delphia, from 18!2 to 1840, inclusive: 


Year. Price. Year. Price. 
1812 $9 83 1827 $5 23 
1813 8 92 18238 5 60 
1814 8 69 1829 6 33 
1815 8 71 1830 4 83 
1816 9 78 1831 5 67 
1817 11 69 1832 5 72 
1318 9 96 1833 5 63 
1819 7 11 1834 5 17 
1820 4 72 1835 5 88 
1821 4 78 1836 7 99 
1822 6 58 1837 9 37 | 
1823 6 82 1838 7 79 
1824 5 62 1839 6 50 
1825 5 10 1840 5 00 
1826 4 65 


From these tables, Mr. Chairman, it appears 
that beef, which in the market of Boston was 
$12 50 per barrel, in 1812, rose to $18 in 1815; 
pork from $9 to $18; flour from $10 to $13 in 1814; 
corn from 88 cents per bushel to $l 70; rye from 
$1 C0 to $2 25; and buiter and cheese in the same 
proportion. Tea, coffee, and other articles of 
fereiga production, consumed in families, were sub- 
ject to the same fluctuation. 

In the Philadelphia market, flour rose from 
$8 92 per barrel to $11 69 in 1817, which year 
was the acme of high prices. 

The operations of the Government from 1812 
to 1815, eave the impulse to the expan- 
sion of business, and the inflation of prices; 
but that impulse continued to be felt after 
the Government had ceased to be the con- 
sumer, and the labor abstracted by it had re- 
turned to iis original pursuits. The great opera- 
tions of the war, carried on by the Government, 
engendered a fever of speculation and overaction, 
very similar to that through which we have just 
passed. The banks, asI have said before, ex- 
panded their issues and “facilities,” increasing the 
circulation of the country from $43,000,000 in 1811 
to $110,000,000 in 1816. This led to a vast sys- 
tem of overtrading and speculation, which was 
fo!lowed by the revulsion of 1819, and which was 
more disastrous and desolating in its consequences 
than any calamity that has ever yet befallen this 
country. The effects of that fever of speculation, 
sir, were seen in every form of business. But the 
most unerring indications of the state of the 
times are t be found in the increase of 
the sales of the public lands, which rose 
from $835,427 in 1813, to $3,274,422, in 
1819, when the bubble of inflation and extre- 
vagance burst. The excess of imperts over ex- 
iS as the period embraced io the years 

© to 1819, was §189,595,846 averaging 
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=19 169 each year; thus proving, that in addi- 
a the national debt incurred by the Govers- 
a during che war, the country in five years 
+, had incurred a debt of about one hundred 
+ eighty millions for fureign merchandise. 

i echidit, Mr. Chairman, tables showing the 
jgatot the sales of the public lands annually, 
1815 to 1824 inclusive; and also a table show- 
"ine amount of exports and imports, and the 
ss of imports over exports, from 1815 to 


clusive. 

oe TABLE 

owing (he amount of the sales of the public 
jands trom 1812 to 1824, inclusive. 


— 


% Amount. Years. Amount. 
19 $710,427 1819 $3 274,422 
13 835,655 1820 1,635,871 
4 1,135,971 1821 1,212,966 
15 1,287,959 1822 1,803,581 
16 1,717,085 1823 416523 
"7 1,991,226 1824 984,418 
8 2,606,564 

TABLE 


wing the annual amount of exports and im- 
ports, and the excess of imports over exports, 
fom 1815 to 1819, inclusive. 








i Exports. Imports. Excess. 
15 $52,537,753 = $113.041,274 = $69,453 521 
16 81,920,452 147,103,000 65,182,548 
17 87,671,569 99,250,000 11,578,431 
je 92,281,133 121,756,000 28 468,867 
9 ©670,142,521 87,125,000 16,882,479 
$182,595,846 
Annual! average - $36,519,169 


The tables I have exhibited show that as soon 
ihe country began to feel the stimulus of the 
es which induce overaction, the effects were 
ible in the rapid increase of the sales of the 
bic lands, and the great excess of imports over 
ports. It 1s preper, however, to remark, that, 
jing the war, the commerce of the country 
s nearly destroyed; the exports for 1814 being 
: $6,927,753, and the imports $12,965,000. 
he removal of the restraints of a belligerant 
pdition permitted the spirit of enterprise to roam 
petiered; and having long been pent up, it ran 
jo rlotand excess in the first years of its re- 
red freedom. 
A striking parallel to this period of our his- 
y,may be found in that period, dating at 1833, 
bi including the intermediate years to 1838 which 
hallendeavor to exhibit. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
lowed the revulsion of 1819, the causes of 
ich were, Ist, a sadden and unparalilelled con- 
clion of the currency. The circulation, which 
s $110,000,000 in 1816, waS reduced to $45,- 
000 in 1819, being nearly five-eighths of the 
bole amount. This, sir, of itself, was a suffi- 
tt cause for the tremendous fall in the prices 
ail kinds of property which ensued, and the 
ling and terrific pressure and distress which 
n swept over the country. 
2. A diminution of the demand in proportion to 
supply. The Government, from being the 
at consumer of the produce of the country, 
nsed comparatively to beaconsumer. Its armies 
re disbanded, and the soldier returned to the 
lis of rural labor, and exerted the energies 
had devoted to the defence of his counuy, 
ihe business of production. 
3. The cessation of high taxes, one of the ele- 
a'sof high prices, was another cause of the 
duction of prices. Superadded to these 
uses was a depreciation of the currency, produced 
a suspension of specie payments by all the 
ks south of New England, which also deranged, 
every suspension does, the exchanges of the 
uotry. 
Ton ite: sir, which followed, are within the 
ollection of all who lived at that period. The 
dst astounding fall in the prices of real estate, 
tle, provirions, and property of any kind, took 
ce. Thousands were utterly and hopelessly 


geared and ruined; plunged, sir, from effluence 


extrenve poverty in asingleday. A scene of 
iress and suffering ensued, such as this country 
ver before nor since witnessed. I quote a few 
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Mr. Burke. 
passages from Mr. Crawford’s excellent report, 
which I have before referred to: 


“In the latter partof 1818, when the price of the principal 
articles of American production had fallen nearly fifty per 
cent. in foreign markets; when the merchant weeded the aid of 
additional loans to sustain him against the loaves which he had 
incurred by the sudden reduction in the price of the commodi- 
ties he had exported, he was called upon to discharge loans 
previously contracted. The agriculturist, who sa» his Income 
reduced below his indispensable necessities; the manufacturer, 
who was notoniy strugghug against foreign competition, but 
who saw the saleof his manufactures reduced by the incapa- 
city of his customers to buy; in fact, all classes of the commu- 
nity, under circumstances so adverse to the command of funds, 
were subjected to curtailments wherever they had obtained dis 
counts. 

“All intelligent writers upon currency agree that where itis 
decreasing in amount, poverty and misery must prevail. The 
correctness of the opinion is too manifest to requive proof. The 
united voice of the nation attestsits accuracy. As there is no 
recerded exampte in the history of nations of a reductionof the 
currency, so rapid and so extensive, so but few examples have 
occuried of distress so general and so severe as that which has 
been exhibited in the United States. To the evils ofa decreas- 
ing Currency are superadded those of a deficient currency. But 
notwithstanding it is deficient, it isstill depreciated. In seve 
ral of the States the great mass ef tie circulation is not evén os 
tensibly convertible into specie at the will of the holder. Dur- 
ing the greater partofthe time that has elapsed since the re- 
sumption of specie payments, the convertibility of bank notes 
into specie has been rather nominal! than real in the largest por- 
tion of the Union. On the partofthe banks, m tual weakness 
had produced mutual forbearance. The extensive diffusion of 
bank stock among the great body of the citizensin most of the 
States, had produced the same forbearance among iudividuals. 
Todemand specie of the banks, whea it was known that they 
were unable to pay, was to destroy their own interests, by de 
stroying the credit of the banks in which the productive por- 
tion of their property was invested. In favor of forbearance, 
was also added the influence of the great mass of bank debtors. 
Every delliar in specte drawn out of the banks, especially for 
exportation, induced the necessity of curtailments. To this por- 
tion of the community all other evils wete light, when com- 
pared with the imperious demands of banks. Their exertions 
to prevent the drain of specie in the possession of those who 
controlled their destiny, equalled the magnitude of the evils 
which were to be aveided. 

“As the currency is, atleast in some parts #f the Union, de 
preciated, it must, in those parts, suffer a further reduction be- 
fore it becomes sound. The nation must continue to suffer un- 
til this is effected. After the currency shail be reducegl to the 
amount which, when the present quantity of the precious me- 
tals is distributed among the various nations of the world, in 
proportion to their respective exchangeable values, shail be 
assigned to the United States; when ume shall have regulated 
the price of labor, and of commodities, according to that 
amount; and when pre-existing engagements shall have been 
adjusted, the sufferings from a depreciated, decreasing, and de- 
ficient currency, will be terminated. Individual and public 
prosperity will gradually revive, and the productive energies 
of the nation resume their accustomed activity. But new 
changes in the currency, and circumstances adverse tothe per- 
petuity of the geveral prosperity, may teasonably be expected 
to occur. So far as these changes depead upon the currency, 
their recurrence, to anextent sufficient to disturb the prosperi- 
ty of the nation, would be effectually prevented, i i coud be 
rendered purely metallic. To that event, we should always re- 
tain that propertion of the precious metals which our exchange- 
able commodities bear to those of other nations. The currency 
would seldom be either redundant or deficient, (o an extent that 
would seriouely affect the interests of society. But when the 
currency is metallic, and paper convertible into specie, changes 
tosuch an extent, it is believed, will frequently occur.’’ 0 

Mr. Crawtord attributed this vast and appalling 
amount of suffering, to the contraction and derange- 


ment of the currency. This, sir, is what he says 
on this point: 

“That the establishment of banks, in agricultural districts, 
has greatly improved the general appearance of the country, is 
not denied. Comfortable mansions and spacious barns have 
been erected; lauds have been cleared and reduced ww cultiva- 
tion; farms have been stocked, and rendered more productive, 
by the aidof bank credits. But these improvements will even- 
tually be found, in most cases, to effect the ruin of the proprie- 
tor. The farm, with its improvements, will frequently prove 
unequal to the discharge of the debts incurred ia 1's embellish. 
ment. Such, in fact, is the actual or apprehended state of 
things wherever banks have been established in the small in- 
land towns and villages. Poverty and disiress are impending 
over the heads of inost of those who have attempted toimprove 
their farms by the aidof bank credits. So general is this dis- 
tress, that the principal attention of the State Legislatures, 
where the evil exists, Is,at this moment, directed to the adop 
tion of measures calculated to rescue theti fellow-citizens from 
the inevitable effects of their own indiscretion. If, in affording 
a shield to the debtor, against the lega! demand of his creditor, 
the axe shall be applied to the root of the evil, by the annihita- 
tion of banks where they ought never to have existed, the in- 
terference, however doubtful in point of policy or principle, 
may eventually be producuve of more good than evil. 

“The general system of credit, which has been introduced 
through the agency of banks, brought home to every man’s 
door, has produced a factitious state of things, extremely ad- 
verse to the sober, frugal, and industrious habits which ought 
to be cherished ina Republic. In the place of these virtues, 
extravagance, idleness, and the spirit of gambling adventure 
have been engendered and fostered by our institutions. 

“The system of credit, which. in the infancy of our com- 
Merce, was indispensable to its prosperity, if not to its exis- 
tence, has been extended at a period when the dictates of sound 
discretion seemed to require that it should be shortened. The 
ctedit given upon the sale of the national domain has diffused 
this spirit of speculation and of inordinate enterprise among 
the great mass of our citizens. The public lands are pur- 
chased, and splendid towns erected upon them, with bank 
credits. Every thing is artificial. The rich inhabitant of the 
commercial cities, and the tenant of the foresta, differ only in 
the object of their pursuit. Whether commerce, splendid man- 
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eloos, or public lands, be the ebject of desire, the means by 
which the eracitication is to be secured are bank credits, 

“This sate of things ic no less unfriendiy to the duration of 
our Republican stitutions, thanitis adverse to the develop 
ment OF our national energies, when great emergencies shall 
arise; for, upen such occasions, the attenuon of the citizen will 
be directed to th» proservevun of his property from the grasp 
of bis creditors, inctea tof being devoted to the defence of bis 
country. Instead of bungable o pay with promptitude the 
contributions Lecessery to the proservation of the State, he will 
be induced toela: us the i rence of the Government to pro- 
tect him against the elfec’s of his folly and extravagance.” 

Such, Mr. Cheirman, were the phenomena ex- 
hibited in that period of ou. history, commencing in 
1815, and ending in 18i3, the problem of which I 
have altempted to solve. How perfect is the re- 
semblance between thet period and the last two 
years! 

I shall now, sir, take a biief view of the parallel 
of the period of our history which I have just been 
considering, which is to be found in that period em- 
bracing the years 1834 to 1839. 

It will be seen by the table of prices in the Bos- 
ton markets, which ! have already introduced, 
that from 1819 to 1832, the prices of beef, pork, 
flour, wool, and cotton, were comparatively low. 
At that date they commenced i.sing until most of 
those articles attained the extraordinary prices of 
1837 and 1838, the causes of which, I shall now 
proceed to assign, and which will be found to be 
the very same which led to the increase of 
prices during the former period. They were— 
1. An expansion of the currency. This was com- 
menced by the United States Bank, which had then 
embarked in its crusade against the Government to 
force from ita re-charier. lt commenced the game 
of expansion in 1832, afier Gen. Jackson had 
avowed his hostility to that institution. During the 
first six months of that year, it increased its loans 
trom $43,000,00) to over 970,000 000. To verify 
the prediction of its friends, that there would be 
constant fluctuation and ins'ab:lity in the currency 
ard the business of the country, untila new bank 
was chartere!, and to pave the way for the panic 
which was to follow the removal! of the deposites, 
in August of 1833, it commenced its first system of 
contraction, and, in less than one year, reduced its 
loans and discounts nearly $17,000,000, and its 
circulation about $3,000,000; at the same time in- 
creasing the specie in its vaults about the same 
amount; which was abstracted from circulation, 
and cvuntributed its due proportion to the panic 
which followed. It failed in its cbject. The depo- 
sites were noi returned to that institution. 

In 1834 the bank commenced its second grand 
scheme of expansion, with the premeditated design 
of cocreing trom the Government a new charter, 
and which superinduced the revulsion and panic of 
1237. On the Ist of September, 1834, the loans of 
the United States Bank were $47,058,493; speeie, 
$13,863,897; circulation, $10,298,577. On the Ist 
of June, 1835, a period of nine menths only, it had 
increased its loans to $68,642,646; its circulation to 
$22 009.474; its specie remaining abovt the same 
as in 1834. The small banks followed the lead of 
the mammoth institution. Onthe Istuf January, 
1834, the whele number of banks in the United 
States was 506; the aggregate amount of their loans, 
$2324,119,499; circulation, $94,839,520. They in- 
creased in number, amount of discounts, and circu- 
lation, to Jannary 1, 1837, when their number was 
634; their loans and discounts $525,115,702; and 
their circulation $149,185,840. Thus was ad- 
ded, in the space of three vears, $200 996,203 to 
the loans and discounts, affecting individuals; and 
$54.346,320 to the circulation, affecting the com- 
munity genera'iv; being an increase of the former 
of nearly two-fifths, and of the latter, more than 
one-third; and adding to the banking “accommodae 
tions” of the country, more than TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY FOUR MILLIONS. I will 
here note the effects of this first cause 
which was sufficient of itself to account for the in- 
flation of prices, the overtrading and general over- 
action which ensaed. The effects were immediately 
visible in the excessive importations which were 
made, and in the sales of the pablic lands. Befcie 
1834 the excess of the imports over the exports was 
not unreasonably great. 

Year. Expor*s. Imports. Excess, 
1834 $104,330,973. $126,521,332 $24,184,359 
1835 121,693,577 149,895,742  28,202,16r 
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true. 

10. Another cause tending to raise and depress 
the prices of property, and the wages of labor, is 
an increase or decrease of taxes. Taxes tend to 
elevate prices in proportion to their amount. To 
illustrate—if there were no taxes, every man 
would enjoy allthe income of his property and la- 
bor. If he is taxed, that income is redoced in pro- 
portion tothe amount of the tax. If his prop:rty 
and his labor cannot prodace enough means to sup- 
ply the amount taken by the Government for taxes, 
it has precisely the same effect as diminishing the 
demand in proportion to the supply. Men will 
not Jessen their income if they can helpit. If 
from any cause the amount of the prodacts of pro- 
perty and labor are diminished, they will increase 
prices an’! wages, io order to make up the defi- 
ciency. If the Government takes ten bushels of 
grain, ora bale of eotton, or the value of a day’s 
work, or, what is the same thing, the citizen is 
obliged to sell that amount, in order to obtain money 
enough to pay his taxes, the effect is precisely 
the same as if the income, or supply of his pro- 

roperty or labor, was reduced that amount. 
Tro make up the deficiency, he will add to the 
prices of his property or the wages of his labor. 
Again, for example, if five dollars are exacted from 
the laborer, in the form of taxes, he must increase 
the wages of his labor enough to make up the de- 
ficiency, and support himself and family as com- 
fortably as he did before. All political econo- 
mists, I believe, agree inthe principle that taxes 
tend to elevate prices and wages. In European 
countries, where the laborer is the victim of a despo- 
tism, either political or social, the capitalist pays 
the tax, and labor, therefore, may not be so much 
affected by taxes as in this country, where he shares 
in the power of Government, and the support of its 
burdens. 

Havirg, Mr. Chairman, stated the propositions 
or elements of the problem of fluctuations, I shall 
wow proceed to demonstrate it by facts, figures, 
and plain deductions from them. 

Fortunately for me, sir, there are two periods in 
the history of this country parailel to cach other in 
causes and effects, which afford a complete ilius- 
tration of the truth of the propositions I have just 
laid down, so far as the actual connection of prac- 
tical experience with abstract principle can be per- 
ceived. I allude, sir, to those periods of our histo- 
ry embracing the years 1812 to 1819, and the years 
1833 to 1839 inclusive. 

In the first period, two causes operated to pro- 
duce the high prices which all descriptions of pro- 
perty commanded, and particularly articles of pro- 
vision. Those causes were, an extraordinary ex- 
pansion of the currency, and a decrease of supply 
in proportion to the demand, More remote causes 
operated partially. During the first two years of 
the first period I have named, the country was in 

*astate of war. The Government then was the 
greatconsumer. It wanted beef, pork, flour, and 
other articles of provision for the support of the 
armies which it was obliged to keep in the field 
and to maiatain. The demand fer all articles of 
provision was vastly increased over ordinary times. 
This, sir, had a powerful tendency to elevate prices. 

The Government also called into its service large 
bodies of men, most of whom were before engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and in the business of pro- 
duction. This tended to diminish the supply in 
proportion to the demand, and thus to increase 
prices. These were two poweiful causes, ope 
rating to enhance the prices of every kind of pro- 
perty. For, if agricaltural products rise in price, 
farms would also rise in value. And if a large 
portion of those who labored on farms, and in other 
pursuits, were abstracted from such occupations to 


the camp and field, as was the fact, the wages of | 


labor must necessarily rise. But there was still 
another cause which operated at ‘hat time, and also 
tended, more powerfully ihan all other causes, to 
enhance prices. It was an extraordinary expan- 
sion of the currency, growing, in a great measure, 
out of the exigencies of the Government, which 
was compelled to put in requisition a vast amount 
pa means, to sustain itself in the severe 


of 
and perilous conflict in which it was engaged. 
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A few facts will show the extent of the expan- 
sion of the currency during that period. In 1811] 
the currency in circulation in the country was, of 
paper, twenty-eight and a half millions, and specie, 
fifteen millions; making in the whole forty-three 
millions; (See.Mr. Woodbury’s table of Circulations, 
House Doc. No 27, 2d session 23d Congress.) In 
1813 it was estimated by Mr. Crawford, that the 
circulation was $70,000,000. In 1815 it had swol- 
len to $110,000,000; and this amount, says Mr. 
Crawford, was probably augmented in 1816. In 
1819, accerding to the same authority, the circula- 
tion was contracted to $45,000,000, being a rednc- 
of more than fifty per cent. from 1816; (Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Report, page 24, 1820; reprinted in House Doé. 
No. 51, 23d Congress, 1st session ) 

Thus the causes which operated to enhance 


prices during the first period I have named, were, . 


first, a great demand, which was occasioned by the 
Government b 
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The operations of the Government from 1812 
to 1815, eave the impulse to the expan- 
sicn of business, and the inflation of prices; 
but that impulse continued to be felt after 
the Government had ceased to be the con- 
sumer, and the labor abstracted by it had re- 
turned to iis original pursuits. The great opera- 
tions of the war, carried on by the Government, 
engendered a fever of speculation and overaction, 
very similar to that through which we have just 
passed. The banks, asI have said before, ex- 
panded their issues and “facilities,” increasing the 
circulation of the country from $43,000,000 in 1811 
to $110,000,000 in 1816. This led to a vast sys- 
tem of overtrading and speculation, which was 
fo!lowed by the revulsion of 1819, and which was 
more disastrous and desolating in its consequences 
than any calamity that has ever yet befallen this 
country. The effects of that fever of speculation, 
sir, were seen in every form of business, But the 
most unerring indications of the state of the 
times are tw be found in the increase of 
the sales of the public lands, which rose 
from $835,427 in 1813, to $3,274,422, in 
1819, when the bubble of inflation and exire- 
vagance burst. The excess of imports over ex- 
1:2, during the period embraced in the years 
©... 1619, was $189,595,846 averaging 
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519,169 each year; thus proving, that in addi- 
the national debt incurred by the Govera- 
, iariak he war, the couniry in five years 
, had incurred a debt of about one hundred 
Fehty millions for fureign merchandise. 

hibit, Mr. Chairman, tables showing the 
aa ot the salesof the public lands annually, 
1815 to 1824 inclusive; and also a table show- 
on amount of exports and imports, aud the 
‘vgs of imports over exports, from 1815 to 


19. jpclusive. 

Pe TABLE 

ging (he amount of the sales of the public 
jands trom 1812 to 1824, inclusive. 


ae Amount. Years. Amount. 
r $710,427 1819 $3 274,422 
‘ 835,655 1820 1,635,871 

1,135,971 1821 1,212,966 
1 1,287,959 1822 1,803,581 











a! kinds of property which ens 
iling and terrific pressure and distress which 
n swept over the country. 

2. A diminution of the demand in proportion to 
supply. The Government, from being the 
at consumer of the produce of the country, 
sed comparatively to beaconsumer. Its armies 
re disbanded, and the soldier returned to the 
lds of rural labor, and exerted the energies 
had devoted to the defence of his counuy, 
the business of production. 

3. The cessation of high taxes, one of the ele- 
ntsof high prices, was another cause of the 
uction of prices. Superadded to these 
uses Was a depreciation of the currency, produced 
a suspension of specie payments by all the 
iks south of New England, which also deranged, 
every suspenzion does, the exchanges of the 
untry, 
The iad sir, which followed, are within the 
ollection of all who lived at that period. The 
st astounding fall in the prices of real estate, 
tlle, provisions, and property of any kind, took 
ce. Thousands were utterly and hcpelessly 
zared and ruined; plunged, sir, from effluence 
extren.e poverty in a single day. A scene of 
iress and suffering ensued, such as this country 
er before nor since witnessed. I quote a few 





ued, and the 
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“In the latter partof 1818, when the price of the principal 
articles of American production had fallen nearly fifty per 
cent. in foreign markets; when the merchant needed the aid of 
additional loans te sustain him against the losses which he had 
incurred by the sudden reduciion in the price of the commodi- 
ties he had exported,he was called upon to discharge loans 
previously contracted. The agriculturist, who sa» his income 
reduced below his indispensable necessities; (he manufacturer, 
who was notoniy strugghug against foreign competition, but 
who saw the saleof his manufactures reduced by the incapa- 
city of his customers to buy; in fact, all classes of the commu 
nity, under circumstances so adverse to the command of funds, 
were subjected to curtailments wherever they had obiained dis- 
counts. 

“All intelligent writers upon currency agree that where itis 
decreasing in amount, poverty and misery must prevail. The 
correctness of the opinion is too manifest to requive proof. The 
united voice of the nation atiestsits accuracy As there is no 
recerded example in che history of nations of a reduction of the 
currency, so rapid and 80 extensive, so but few examples have 
occuried of distress so general and so severe as that which has 
veen exhibited in the United Siates To the evils ofa decreas- 
fee miswmnn mee eee oe neem ney. But 
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| districts, 
— . ... Country, is 
Mansions and spacious barns have 
bee sted; : cleared and reduced to cultiva- 
tion; farms have been st and rendered more productive, 
by the aidof bank credits. But these improvements will even- 
tually be found, in most cases, to effect the ruin of the proprie- 
tor, The farm, with its improvements, will frequently prove 
unequal to the discharge of the debts incurred in 1's embellish. 
ment. 
things wherever banks have been established in the small in- 
land towns and villages. 
over the heads of inost of those who have attempted toimprove 
their farms by the aidof bank credits. So genera! is this dis- 
tress, that the principal attention of the State Legislatures, 
where the evil exists, is,at this moment, directed to the adop 
tion of measures calculated to rescue their fellow-citizens from 
the inevitable effects of their own indiscretion. If, in affording 
a shield to the debtor, against the lega! demand of his creditor 
the axe shall be applied to the root of the evil, by the annihila- 
tion of banks where they ought never to have existed, the in- 
terference, however doubtful in point of policy or principle, 
may eventually be producuve of more good than evil. 

“The general system of credit, which has been introduced 
through the agency of banks, brought home to every man’s 
door, has produced a factitious state of things, extremely aid- 
verse to the sober, frugal, and industrious habits which ought 
to be cherished ina Republic. In the place of these virtues, 
extravagance, idleness, and the spirit of gambling adventure 
have been engendered and fostered by onr institutions. 

“The system of credit, which. in the infancy of our com. 
Merce, was indispensable to its prosperity, if not to its exis- 
tence, has been extended at a period when the dictates of sound 
discretion seemed to require that it should be shortened. The 
ctedit given upon the sale of the national domain has diffused 
this spirit of speculation and of inordinate enterprise among 
the great mass of our citizens, The public Jands are pur- 
chased, and eplendid towns erected upon them, with bank 
credits. Every thing is artificial. The rich inhabitant of the 
commercial cities, and the tenant of the forests, differ only in 
the object of their pursuit. Whether commerce, splendid man- 
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Such, in fact, is the actual or apprehended state of | 


Poverty and disiress are impending | 
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sions, or public lands, be the ebject of desire, the means by 
which the gratitication is to be secured are bank credita. 

“This sate of things le no less unfriendiy to the duration of 
our Republican 1 stitutions, than it is adverse to the develop 
ment of our national energies, when great emergencies shall 
arise; for, upen such occasions, the attention of the ciiszen will 
be directed to th) proservenua of his property from the grasp 
of bis creditors, inetea tof being devoted to the defence of his 
country. Instead of beingable o pay with promptitude the 


contributions iecessery tc the preservation of the State, he will 
be induced toela 1 the i rence of the Government to pro- 
tect him against the effec’s of his folly and extravagance.” 


Such, Mr. Cheirman, were the phenomena ex- 
hibited in that period 0! history, commencing in 
1815, and ending in 18i9, the problem of which I 
have attempted to celve. How perfect is the re- 
semblance between that period and the last two 
years! 

I shall now, sir, take a biief view of the paraliel 
of the period of our history which I have just been 
considering, which is to be found in that period em- 
bracing the years 1834 to 1839. 

Tt will be seen by the table of prices in the Bos- 
ton markets, which ! have already introduced, 
that from 1819 to 1832, the prices of beef, pork, 
flour, wool, and cotton, were comparatively low. 
At that date they commenced i.sing until most of 
those articles attained the ex'raordinary prices of 
1837 and 1838, the causes of which, I shall now 
proceed to assign, and which will be found to be 
the very same which led to the increase of 
prices during the former period. They were— 
1. An expansion of the currency. This was com- 
menced by the United States Bank, which had then 
embarked in its crusade against the Government to 
force from it a re-charier. It commenced the game 
of expansion in 1832, afier Gen. Jackson had 
avowed his hostility to that institution. During the 
first six months of that year, it increased its loans 
trom $43,000,00.)) to over $70,000 000. To verify 
the prediction of its friends, that there would be 
constant fluctuation and ins'ability in the currency 
and the business of the country, untila new bank 
was chartere!, and to pave the way for the panic 
which was to fo!low the removal! of the deposites, 
in August of 1833, it commenced its first system of 
contraction, and, in less than one year, reduced its 
loans and discounts nearly $17,000,000, and its 
circulation about $3,000,000; at the same time in- 
creasing the specie in its vaults about the same 
amount; which was abstracted from circulation, 
and contributed its dus proportion to the panic 
which followed. It failed in its cbject. The depo- 
sites Were noi returned to that institution. 

In 1834 the bank commenced its second grand 
scheme of expansion, with the premeditated design 
of coereing trom the Government a new charter, 
and which superinduced the revulsion and panic of 
1837. On the Ist of September, 1834, the loans of 
the United States Bank were $47.058,493; speeie, 
$13,863,897; circulaticn, $10,298,577. On the Ist 
of June, 1835, a period of nine menths only, it had 
increased its loans to $68,642,646; its circulation to 
$22 009.474; its specie remaining about the same 
as in 1834. The small banks followed the lead of 
the mammoth institution. Onthe Istuf January, 
1834, the whole number of banks in the United 
States was 506; the aggregate amount of their loans, 
$324,119,499; circulation, $94,839,520. They in- 
creased in number, amount of discounts, and circu- 
lation, to Jannary 1, 1837, when their number was 
634; their loans and discoents §525,115,702; and 
their circulation $149,185,840. Thus was ad- 
ded, in the space of three vears, $200 996,203 to 
the loans and discounts, affecting individuals; and 
$54,346,320 to the circulation, affecting the com- 
munity genera'lv; being an increase of the former 
of nearly two-fifths, and of the latter, more than 
one-third; and adding to the banking “accommodae 
tions” of the country, more than TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY FOUR MILLIONS. I will 
here note the effects of this first cause 
which was sufficient of itself to account for the in- 
flation of prices, the overtrading and general over- 
action which ensned. The effects were immediately 
visible in the excessive importations which were 
made, and ia the sales of the public lands. Befcie 
1834 the excess of the imports over the exports was 
not unreasonably great. 

Year. Expor's. Imports. Excess. 
1834 $104,35C.973 $126,521,232 $24,184,359 
1835 121,693,577 149,895,742  28,202,16F 
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1836 128,663,049 189,980,635 61,316.99: 
1637 =—s-: 117,414,376 140,989,217 23,579.84 
Excess, $135,273, 3€ 


Thus was a debt incurred to foreign merchant: 
of over one hundred and thirty-five millions, stimt 
lated by the expansion of the currency. The sam 
effect was visible in the sales of the public lands, 
whic rose fro 2 $3,967,681, in 1833, to $24,$77,- 
179,* in 1836, the year when the expansion was at 
its acme, and the couatry bore the appearance of 
the greatest prosperity, but which was Celusive, 
and, in truth, portended a sudden reaction. 

2. Another cause of the rise of prices, and par- 
ticolarly of agricultural products and farms, was 
the diminuticn of the supply in proportion to the 
demand. This was produced by two minor causes 
operating to effect it. 

3. The first and most prominent, was the ab- 
straction of Jabor from the business of prodactioa. 
During this period of unbridled enterprise and ex- 
travagance, the States, as well as corporations, em- 
barked largely in schemes of iniernal improve- 
ments, in building railroads and canals. They 
had borrowed immense sums from Europe, to carry 
on the stapen ious proujrc's, which they had com- 
menaced. They employed a vast number of laborers, 
who, by that change of pursuit, became consumers, 
instead of being producers, thus increasing the ce- 
mand in proportion to the supply; which was much 
less than it would have been, if it had not been 
for the abstraction of that amount of labor from the 
business of producuon which was empl.yed on 
public works. 

4. Another cause, sir, was the unfruitful seasons 
of 1835, °36, and "37, which also tended to dimi- 
nish the proportion of the supply 'o the demand 
The effect of all this was, to increase the prices of 
all agricultural protucis, aud of farms, and also of 
the wages of labor, which were afiecied by lilie 
causes, 

Another striking ¢ffect was visible in the impor- 
tation of foreign grain. Instead of expcrtivg large 
quantities, as we had heretofore done, the country 
did not raise enough for its own consumption. I 
exhibit, sir, a table, which shows the amount of 
grain imported from 1835 to 1839: 

STATEMENT 
Of the quantity and value of wheat and other grain imported 
annually from 1830 to 1859,.inclueive 


Wueat. Oats ° 

Bushe's. Value. Bushels, Value. 

1830, 422 $492 1,495 $375 
IS31, 620 685 1,286 233 
1832, 1,168 1,)51 1,157 331 
133, 1.600 1 606 348 110 
1S, 1,226 1,213 1,807 506 


Aggregate for the first 





period of five years, 5,035 $5,147 6,063 $1,658 
1835, 238,769 193,647 7460 2421 
1836, 438,898 493,150 161,552 63,346 
1837, 8,921,259 4,154,326 6083 3,101 
1838, 894,536 896,560 6,600 2493 
1839, 17,873 32,281 1,016 446 











\egregate for the second 
period of five years, 65,611,335 $5,764,972 2-2,761 $71,807 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DsPpaRTMENT, 
Register’s Oflice, April 2d, 1840. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it appears that, during the 
first period of five years, which was before the 
causes | have assigned for high prices were felt in 
their full force, but the small amount of 5,035 
bushels of wheat was imported, for which $5,147 
were paid; and 6,063 bushels of oats, for which 
$1,658 were paid. During the second period of 
five years, the period during which those causes of 
high prices were felt in their fuli force, 5,611,335 
bushels of wheat, for which were paid $5,764 972; 
and 282,761 bushels of oats, for which $71,807. In 

* The following table shows the effect of the expansion upon 
the sales of the public lands: 


Yeor. Amount of sales. 
1833 ‘ ‘ . . + $3,967,681 
1834 . . . . + 4,857,600 
1835 - 7 . : - 14,757,600 
1836 . aoe 
1837 . ° ° . - 6,776,236 
1&8 . . . - 3,081,939 


First three quarters of 1839, — a'so 
liected that year in Treasu 
ee ee tS ee 
Like the excess of importations, the amount was greatest In 
1836; much less in 1837, very low in 1838, but in 1839 they 
sevived—the consequence of the expansion in 1838. 
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1839, these causes had ceased tu operate, and buta 
suiall amount of foreign grain was imported, 

It is unnecessary for me, Mr. Chair.nan, to de- 
pict the scenes of enterprise run mad, and the spirit 
of wild and gambling speculation which followed, 
for the picture is familiar to every mind. The 
Lubble extended in size, uutil it reached i's most 
attenuated limits of expansion, when it burst. 
Then followed the revulsion and panic of 1837, 
ushered in by the grand explorion of the banks, 
which had been the authors of all this sp'endid pa- 
geant of empty prosperity, and all the read distress, 
desvlation, and ruin, which followed. 

I will, Mr. Chairman, sta'e briefly the immedi- 
ate cau:e which led to this revu'sion. 

1. The first and chief cause was the contraction 
of the circulat.on, and of banking facilities. On 
the first of Jaunaiy, 1838, the ameunt of the loans 
and discounts of all the banks of the United States, 
was, $485,631,687 ; and of their circulation, 
$116,138 910; thus showing a contraction of dis- 
counts to the amount of $39,484,015, which affected 
individuals directly; and $33,046,930 in the c reu- 
lation, which affected the community generally; mak- 
ing an aggregate curtailment of banking ‘ accom- 


modations” and “facilities” of more than SE- | 


VENTY-FOUR MILLIONS. This, with the 
alarm created by the explosion of the banks, caused 
the distresses of 1837. 


But the spirit of infatuated speculation had not 
quite died away. The country had not quite reco- 
veied frei its state of isebriation and delusion. 
It suffered a partial relapse, as will be seen by the 
facts [shall exhibit. In 1838 another partial ex- 
pansion of the currency took place, and the usual 
phenomena were immediately visible, viz: a revival 
of business, a renewed spirit of specu!a:ion, overim- 
portation, and overtrading. Oa the Istof January, 
1839, the amount of loans of all the banks in the 
United States was $492,278,015; circulation $135,- 
170,995; being an increase of loans over the pre- 
ceding year of $16,646,331, and of circulation, 
which effected the ccuntry most, of $19,032,065; 
ageregate increase of loars and circulaticn, 
$35,678,396. This increase of the stimulus of 
trade and speculation was at once visible in the ba- 
siness of the country, and particularly in the ex- 
cess of the imports over the exports. In 1838, the 
year following ‘he revulsion of 1837, and the year 
of repose, the exporis were $108,486 616, imports 
$113,717,404; which was nota greater excess than 
asound and healthy trade would warrant. In 
1839, after the partial expansion of the circulation, 
and of other bank facilities in 1838, the expoits 
were $121,023,410, imports $162,092,132; exhibit- 
ig the enormous excess of imports over exports of 
$41,068,722 in one year. Cause and effect were 
never more closely connected. 


I will now, Mr. Chairman, briefly notice the 
causes that led to the fall of prices which has taken 
place during the last six months, As to the distress 
which is said to prevail by Federal orators and Fe- 
deral newspapers, there is nothing in it. There is, 
in fact, but L.tile, if any real distress in the country, 
es I shall prove present'y. ‘The causes which have 
induced a fall ef prices, are— 


1. A contraction of the currency. On the Ist of 
January, 1837, the amount of circulation was 
$149,185,840. On the I:tof January, 1840, it was 
$106,968,572; showing a reduc'ion of $42,217,268, 
since January 1, 1837, and $28,109,433, since Ja- 
nuary 1, 1839. Such a sudden diminution of the 
measure of value, is alone sufficient to account, in 
agreat degree, for the great reduction of prices 
which followed. 


2 Another cause was the diminution of the de- 
mand in proportion to the supply. This was pro- 
duced by two sub-causes, viz: the favorable seasons, 
and the return of the labor abstracted by works of 
internal improvement, and engaged in speculation, 
to the business of production. The public works 
have generally been suspended, and the vast num- 
ber of laborers employed upun them, have returned 
to the cultivation of the carth. Insteed of being 
consumers, they have become produceis, and the 
consequence is, a vast increase of agricultural pro- 
ducts in proportion to the demand for them. A fall 
in the prices of agricultural products, of wheat, of 
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corn, of pork, of beef, of every thing Produced 
the farmer or planter, was therefore inevitab\c 

_ Nore —I: is proper here to remark; that the article of -, 
is notso much affected by the causes operating Upon 7 
here, asin England, in which country most of it is co . 
The prices of cotton in the markets of England and this . 
try, depend upon the condition of the manufacturi:¢ inter 
and the state of the currency in England. Ii the manufary, 
interests are depressed, the demand ceases, and the j riecs| 
The Bank of England, by the exercise of its power, i ref, 
its accommodations to the American houses in Loudon, +h, 
which the business of the American exporter was done. 

the great fall of the prices of American cotton in 1536 T 
things are too fresh in the minds of American planters to ry 
further proof. ey 

The table of prices in the Boston market is a com» 
mometer, indicating unerringly the effects of an ex; 





i 


xpa 


the currency, and the operation of other causes ten line 
and depress prices. The expansions and contracts us I 
currency, and the rise and fall of prices consequent vj 


show a most perfect connection of cause and ettect. 

Mr. Chairman, the intelligent farmers of 
country must perceive the tiuth of the pesiticg 
have assumed, and they will be convinced tha 
Administration is not responsible fer the fai! 
prices which has taken place wishin the last 
months. I appeal, sir, t» the good sense of that 
morous and powerfal class of my fellow-cit:ze 
and I ask them, if the Government cculd con 
the banks, and compel them to issue the r pare 
greater abundance? Would it bave becn the best 
licy, if it could have done it?) Have those arg 
and lawless institutions, even regarded the auth 
ty of law and the welfare of the community, uf 
it has been their interest to trample upon b 
Let their recent conduct answer. Could the ( 
vernment control Divine Providence in the disp 
sation of its blessings and beneficeacc? Con 
shut out the vivifying sun-light of heaven? Cog 
it arrest the reireshing shower in is descent y 
the earth? Cou'd it forbid man to labor and til 
earth, and could it prevent the soil from giyj 
forth its abundance?) Through the audacious q 
daiing wickedness of the banks, the circulating a 
dium, which is the measure of value, has been q 
short. Through the benevolence of the Father 
all, the seasons have been congenial, and the ea 
has yielded her fruits in profusion. These are 
prime causes of the fall of prices. Is the Gove 
ment to be blamed for al! this? I putit, sir, to| 
bearis and consciences of the honest and inte 
gent yeomanry of this country. I wo 
not, deceive them in this matter if I cou 
for all my sympathies are wih them. Iy 
one of them once. I have toiled in the fe'd w 
my own kands, and have performed all the oven 
labors of the hustanduan. [have wingkds 
that class from early life. 1 know ther wo 
their love of truth, th-ir Lonesty, ard iniegriyy 
character; and believe me, Mr. Chai:man, w: 
that class of our fellow-cit.zens render their ver‘ 
upon the great question now at issue before i! 
it will be just and correct. I, for one, fear not 
result. 

I shall now, Mr. Chairman, proceed to ccm 
strate, so far as they are susceptible of demons! 
tion by facts and figures, the causes of the fl 
tuations which take place in the waces cf labor. 

It will be recollected, sir, that the doctrine p 
advanced by the Federal! party, and particular! 
ihe honorable gen'leman befere alluded to, [' 
Davis,] is, that a paper currency tends to e'ev 
the wages of lator, and, theefore, is the tesiq 
rency for the wo: kingman; and that a metallic 
rency tends to dimiuvish the wages of labor, @ 
therefore, is hostile to the interests of the work 
man. 

The professors of this schcol of political eco 
mists take the fact, that the wages of labcr 
high in this country, which, in their phrase, 
“paper money Government,” and low 1n the ¢ 
tries of Europe,which they assume are “hard mo 
de-potisms;” ard one of the coro'laries is, that pa 
money, maoufactured by man, is the friend o! f 
dom; and hard money, made by God himse!l! e 
cially for the useof man, as the true measure 
value throughout the worid, is the friend of des 
tiem! They, therefore, contend that the Indep 
dent Treasury, Which will have a tendency (ov 
the banks resume specie paymects, and rence 
currency which they furnish sound end state 
far as peper (r mixed currency can be,) anc 
some extent, reduce the n« minal prices of prej! 
from inflated to sound prices, is hostile to tLe 
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eof the workingmen, and should, therefore, be 
cosed by ihem. 


This, sif, is ihe argument put forth from a high | 
“ toy * 


wom, {the Hon. Mr. Davis,] reiterated here, 
jon, ‘ 


, grumpeted by all the presses of that par- | 
gchout the Union. It is, thatthe wages | 


rc 
no this country, in which the paper sytem 


nc sqpreme, are high as compared with the dif- 
gis": 


eat cou 
w of the Working classes contend are “hard 
wey cespotisms.” And hence paper money is | 


end of liberty and the poor man, and hart | 


opey the friend of cespotism and the enemy of 
. poor man. 


j vill, Mr. Chairman, first despatch the Whig | 


wyneat upon this subject, and then show the 
"causes which tend to raise and depress the 
ages of labor. 
jeoncele, at once, that the wages of the laborer 
ejow in all the countries of Europes. Indeed, 
we have but a faint idea of the degradation, 
very, and misery of the working classes in 
sopean countries. Now if the Governments of 
«counties are in fact “hard money” Govern- 
wis, as the Federal advocates of the laborer 
send, there would be some plausibility in the 
vertion that a metallic currency is the cause of 
»jow wages and the poor rewards of labor in 
wope. But if it turns out to be the fact 
aithose very countries of Europe are like our 
a, “paper money” Governments, instead of 
ari money” despotisms, then, sit, the Whig ar- 
ment is completely exploded. Or if it turns out 
be the fact, that wages in all the countries of 
grope, whether the currency ciculating in them 
paper or metallic, are at the same rate ot depres- 
on, then the Whig argument is alike exploded. 
[ shall now proceed to show that many of the 
untries of Europe are paper money countries; 
ni that in those countries in which a metallic cur- 
acy circulates, Wages are as high as they are ia 
aper money counties. If I show this, sir, other 
uses must be assigned for the depressed condition 
{ ihe laborer than that he lives in a country in 
bich specie alone circulates, and is the victim of 
“hard meney despotism.” 
On this subject, Mr. Chairman, I have collected 
mass of facts from the most authentic sources, 
nd shall, to avoid all doubt or dispute as to their 
curacy, give my authority. I begin with 

ENGLAND. 
Wages of labor.—In ordinary times, the poor 
borer gets from $2 50 to ¢3 per week. In sea- 
pns of distres?, he gets but $2. In each case he 
obliged to find his own board and lodging.—See 
ade’s History of the Working Classes, page 538, 
nd testimony taken before the anti-corn law meet- 
by, London, March 26, 1839. 
Government.—A limited monarchy. 
Currency. England, like this country, is a pa- 
ermoney country. In 1810, after the saspension 
{specis payments by the Bank of England, its 
reulation was almost exclusively paper. Its 
ount at thattime was 229,500,000 —See Mr. 
foodbury’s table of circulations, House Docua- 
ent No. 27, 24 session, 23d Congress. 

FRANCE. 
Wages. —The laborer averages, the year through, 
ents per day —See British Consular Reports, 


poe; 6, 22, 30, and 39. 


Government.—A limited monarchy. 

Carrency.—Specie and paper—the former pre- 

minating.—See Mr. W’s table of circulations. 
CORSICA, 

Wages.—The male laborer gets 24 cents a day, 

nd the female 11 cents.—Con. Rep. 64. 

Government.—Subject to France. 

Carrency.—In Corsica wages are paid in specie. 
PRUSSIA. 

Wages,—The male laborer ge’s from 8 to 13 

nts per day for the longest days, and about one- 

itd less during the shortest days, The female 

- little more than half as much.—Con. Rep. 

Government.—A despotism. 

Currency.—Paper and specie—the latte: pre- 


n be,) endffominating.—Mr. W’s table of circulations. 
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GERMANY. 
Wages,—The male laborer gets from 13 to 19 


niries of Europe, which the Whig cham- | 
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cen's perday. The female gets about three-fifths 
as much.—Con. Reps. p. 85. 

Governmen'.—A despotism. 

Currency.—The circulation of Germany is a 
mixture of paper and specic, and at times the for- 
mer has been great'y depreciated. 

IIOLLAND AND BELGIUM. ‘ 

Wagrs —A regular farm male servant gets from 
$22 to $28 perannum. A female servant is paid 
haifas much. Laborers get from 18 to 29 stivers 
in the summer, and from 14 to 16 in the winter.— 
Con. Rep. p. 125. 

Government.—A limited monarchy. 

Currency.—The circulation eof Holland and Bel- 
gium isa mixture of paper and specie, the latter 
greatly predominating. 

AUSTRIAN PROVINCES. Bs 

Wages.—Trie:te. A field !aborer gets one shilling 
ste: ling (22 cents) per day, one half of which is 
deducted if board and lo!ging is found. Milan. 
The head man g ts from one to two livres per day 
in harvest time; half that amount at other times. 
Genoa. Laborers receive from 51. to 81. per day 
besides their diet. Leghorn. The day laborer 
gets 6{ a day and food in summer.—Con. Reps. 
pp. 154, 162, 165, 168, and 169. 

Government.— A despotism. 

Currency.—The circulation of Austria is half 
paper and half specie.—Mr. W’s table of circula- 
tion. 

_ RUSSIA. 

Waces.—There is no such thing as wages pail 
to laborers in Rssia; the laborer being bought and 
sold with the soil on which he lives. He is a mere 
slave. 

Government.—A despotism. 

Currency.—The circulation of Russia is almost 
entirely paper, whch is depreciated twe-thirds in 
value, one specie rouble being worth three paper 
roubles.—Mr. W’s table of circulations. 

; CUBA. 

I have no authentic information from this coun- 
try. Itis said, however, that wages are high, the 
slave earning $150 per day. Mechanic labor is 
three dollars per day. 

Government.—Subject to Spain; a limited mo- 
narchy. 

Currency.—Entirely specie. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it will be perceived by the 
facts I have stated, that in all the different countries 
of Europe, whether the circulation be paper or 
metallic, ora mixture of both, the wages cf the 
laborer are very much depressed, being at nearly 
the same rate in all those countries. In England, 
sir, they area little higher than in some of the 
countries of the continent, but even in that country 
the laborer is as much depressed as in countries in 
which his wages are a little lower. To show the 
condition of the farm laborer in England, I copy 
from the testimony taken before the anti-corn law 
meeting, held in London in 1839: 

“Wm. Holman examined. I am a farm laborer. I have 
been employed in North Town five years. I have a wife and 
fourchildren. My wages are Ss per week (about $2.) Some 
times I have received 7s and three pintsof cider. The latter 
was worth ls 6d. Inow reeeive Is instead. My eldest girl is 
employed occasionally, and then receives 8d per day. At pre- 
sent they can get noemployment. They consume six loaves of 
bread a week—made of second flour. The loaf is74d. In the 
week we consume l6d worth of potatoes. We have sometimes, 
in the course of the week, 14d of skimmed milk, and at other 
times, half a dozen salt herrings, at 8d per dozen. Inthe course 
of aimonth, we might get 2ibs. of meat at 54d per Ib. Every 
two weeks we havea pound of bacon at 7d—that and the fisn 
last a fortnight. When we have meat, we don’t have bacon 
for three weeks after. We have }lb cocoaa week, at 3d. We 
cannot afford sugar. We have llb. salt at dd. We have }ib. 
candles at 6d per lb. My rent is 23 per week. I have not 
bought any clothes for five years;a gentleman gaye me some 
old ones, When bread and potatoes were cheap, I could buy 
some clothes, but as Jong as they remain as at present, I am 
certain Icannot. Isent a child to school sometime back, but 
could not afford to pay 2d per week. Some so aga bread 
was cheaper, but wages were the same. read has risen, 
but wages not. Iam in debt seven weeks’ rent. I have been 
sieadily employed for five years.” 

An able writer remarks: 


“Here is an intelligent farm laborer of persevering industry, 
who, with his wife and four children, six souls, received per 


week Mga aD" - . - 88 Od 

They consume six loavesat7}d_- -3s lid 
Potatoes . - . - -1 4d 
Milk - . . . . a 
Herrings : : : . s 4d 
Bacon : . . ° - 34d 
Cocoa, salt and candles : ° 6d 
Rent - . . : . » 2a 


‘ ——8s 6d. 
“With th's small fare he goes behindhand 54, congequently is 
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in, debt seven weeks’ rent.’ This is the condition of the labor- 
ing classes in England, where the paper system prevails to its 
fullest extent, and the evidence of this man shows conclusirely 
that his cendition has become worse, as the paper currency has 
increased. He says four or five years ago, he could tive as well, 
and buy some clothes, which now be cannot do—‘bread has ad- 
vanced and wages not.’ Four or five years ago the numerous 
joint stock banks in England first began to exert that influence 
on business which resulted, in comnection with similar causes 
here, in producing the explosion of 1836. In that period im- 
mense fortunes Were made, and speculation ran riot; but at che 
same time the condition of the farm laborer, who was produc: 
ing the actual weaith of the country, was growing worse.” 


In those countries in which wages are actaally 
lower than they are in England, the difference is 
more than made up by the greater cheapness of all 
articles of comfort and necessity. I copy from the 
consular reports, fot example, the prices of cloth- 
ing fora laborer in Corsica: 

Jacket, lasting 24 months, 8 franes 

Cap, do “ do. 1 do. 50centimes 
Waistcoat,do. 36 do. 4 do. 
Pantaloons,do. 18 dx 5 do, 


Shirt, do. W do. 3 do. 50 * 
Pair of shoes, 6 do. 6 do. 
28 francs. 


About $5 25. 

The laborer, as | have before shown, gets 24 
cents a day in Corsica. He would, therefore, be 
obliged to work 22 days to earn the clothing 
which will last him nearly two years. In the 
United S'ate:, the workingman cannot be clothed 
short of §40 per annaom, and therefore if he re- 
ceived $l per day for his labor, he woald be 
obliged to work 40 days in order to clothe him- 
se!f. The workingman gains nothing by high 
wages, if every thing he wants in the shape of 
food and clothing is higher in proportion than his 
wages. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these are facts, stubborn 
facts, from which there is no escape. And what, 
are tie plain and irresistible decuctions from 
them? We observe, in the first place, that the 
wages of the jaborer in all the countries of Eu- 
rope, are but a mere pittance, just sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. In England, a 
‘paper money” country, with a currency more 
like our own than any other, the wages of labor are 
nearly as low (lower in comparison with the prices 
of provisions &c. consumed in families) as in any 
other country, in which the circulation is, in the 
main, specie. And in Russia, the worst paper 
“money Government in Europe, with a paper cur- 
rency greatly depreciated, more so than our cur- 
rency has ever been in its worst condition, the la- 
borer is a mere slave, and bought and sold with the 
estate on which he happens to live. 

In order to show that it is not a paper carrency 
which elevates the wages of labcr, I will exhibit a 
table of the wages paid for weaving, as connected 
with the currency at different periods, in England. 


TABLE. 
CIRCULATION. 


ey 


Year. Paper Specie. Reeds. Fineness Shoots Wages 

mill’s, mill's. of twist. across, per yd. 
1796, 10] 60 70 112 le. 6d. 
179), 115 96 60 64 12) le. 2d. 
1310," 220) 60 f4 10 6d. 
1815,° 278! 14} 60 64 120 6d. 


| Hazard’s Statistical Register, vol. 2, p. GA; and 

Mr. Woodbury’s Table of Circulations. 
Thus it will be seen that, in 1796, before the sus- 
pension of specie paymen s by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and before specie had been driven from that 
country, and given place to an inundation of pa- 
per, the weaver got one shilling and sixpence for 
weaving a yard of cloth. As paper money became 
more abandant, and consequently more depreciated, 
the wages ot the weaver feil in nominal price, and 
in real compensation. When paper was most 
abundant, and when, according to the Whig argu- 
ment, wages shou'd have been highest, they were 

in fact the lowest, having depreciated two-thirds. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, is not the conclusion irre- 
sistible, that the kind of currency is not the cause 
of the great depression of the wages of labor in 
Europe? For, sir, we have seen that the poor la- 
borer is equally depressed in all the countries in 
’ Europe, whether they be “paper money,” or “hard 

money,” despotisms. 

Now, sir, what are the causes of the low wages 


*Buspension of specie payments, 
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of labor in Europe, if they are not to be found in 
the kind of currency in use there? I answer, they 
are to be found in the political and social instiu- 
tions of those countries. ‘there, sir, the poor la- 
borer is in truth enslaved. He is ted down by the 
irresistible force of circumstances, which bind him 
to his employer, with cords as potent as those which 
bind the slave to his master. There wealth and power 
predominate over the people. There the haughty 
and arrogant capilalist, whether he Le the lord, with 
his ancestral acres, or the manufacturing moncpo- 
list, with his accumulated millions, has usurped the 
power of legislation and the authority of Govern- 
ment. They wield it for their their own aggran- 
dizement, and, through its agency, they have esta- 
blished, even in England, a despotism over the la- 
boring masses, nearly as oppressive and implaca- 
bie as that which exists in Russia. Having the 
power over the laborer and operative, they dvom 
him to untemitting toil, from the morning dawn to 
the seiting sun, and then wrench from him all his 
earnings, except a bare piltance, just sufiicient 
to keep him in existence, that they may riot 
in pienty, luxury, and profligacy. These are 
the causes of the great depiession and degradation 
of the workingmen of Europe. They ace to be 
found, sir, in the social and political instituiions of 
the countries of that portion of the world, which 
wrest from the laborer his political rights, and then 
rob and plunder him of the produce of his sweat 
an! toil. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, in this country, the para- 
dise of the poor, if there is any for them any where 
on this earth, the workingman moves upon a dil- 
ferent theatre. The spirit of freedom ennobdles 
him, The glorious institutions of our country 
place him upon the platform of equality with the 
proudesi and the most-powertal, ani clothe him 
with that polent weapon, the ba'lot, to protect 
and defend hmseli from the encroachments 
of power and wealth. Wath that most 
potent weapon in his bhand—more potent than 
the monarch’s sceptre—with a consciousuess of 
his power and his rights stamped upon his heart, 
and wiih the enthusiasm of liberty stirring up the 
noble impulses of his soul, the workiogman of 
this country cannot be enslaved. Tere the capital- 
ist and the employer cannot degrade the workingman 
tothe condition of the s-risof Earope,no: deprive him 
of the justearnings of hisiabor, In addition to 
ihe protection which our institutions give him, the 
vast national domain, stiil unset led, offers him an 
asylum against the oppression of the emp!oyer. 
if the capitalist turns him oul of employment, he 
can goto the great West, cuilivate the soli, and be- 
come not only comfortable, but independent in his 
cendition. And, sir, the very consciousness that 
the soil which gives him su.siste.ce is his owa, 
inspires him with the spirit of independence, and 
gives him the soul of a freeman. He would not 
then humble himself betore his arrogant employer, 
and sacrifice the sacred rightot freedom of opinion 
and conscience, tu save himself from starvation. 
No, sir, the God of Heaven is the almoner of the 
bounties he receives, eud virtuous industry the 
means by which he secures them. Here, then, 
the laborer cannot be degraded while our pre- 
sent instituticas exist. But the wages of labor 
may be affected, to some extent, by the same causes 
which operate to produce the rise and fail in the 
prices of property. 1 ¥./i take the same periods to 
illustrate this point. 

During the war, the wages of labor were high. 
The causes were: Ist. Av expansion of the cur- 
rency. 2d. The supply «f labor was not so great 
in proportion to the demani os atether times. Men 
were called {rom the produciive pursuits as before 
stated, to the field and the ceean, to serve their 
country. Thus the number of producers was 
reduced, while the consumers increased; iabor be- 
came more scarce, and consequently more valuable, 
and wages rose. lao 1819 they feil in some degree, 
from the same causes which led to the fall of the 
prices of property. 

During the corresponding period, from 1833 to 
1839, the same phenomena in cause and effect are 
to be observed. The banks expanded their circa- 
lation—that was one cause. The fever of specu- 

lation and of visionary enterprise commenced. 
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The States as well as individuais embarked in ex- 
tensive schemes of interaal improvement. This 
diverted a large amount of labor from the produc- 
tive pursuits. The amount of labor left was thete- 
fore less, and the wages of labor were proportion- 
ably enhanced. Others embarked in speculation, 
thus diverticg another portien of labor from the 
productive pursuits, and tending to elevate wages. 
A scarcity of crops, as before shown, intervened, 
thereby increasing the value of agricultural pro- 
ducis, and enhancing the wages of those who pro- 
duced them. 

The causes which have tended to reduce the 
wages of labor, if they have suffered much reduc- 
tion, are a contraction of the currency—a suspen- 
sion of works of internal improvement, thus throw- 
ing back large numbers of laborers to the pursuits of 
agricu|ture—good seasons and bountiful crops—the 
same causes which opeza'ed to depress the prices 
of property. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these effects were prima- 
rily produced by the banks and by Providence it- 
self. ‘The banks, sir, were the cause of the extra- 
ordinary expansions and contractions of the cur- 
rency, which accomplished most of the mischief. 
And God himself gave us good seasons or bad; 
plenty or scarcity of crops. As I said before, 
the earth is his, the genial sunshine is his, the re- 
fresbing rainss.ie his, the cold and the heat are 
eeat by hint. He dispenses all as suits him best, and 
for the best in the end. Yet all the effects of the 
causes which I have assigned, are unjustly and 
falsely charged by the Whig orators and presses, 
to the measures of the Government. 

Sir, the Government is notin fault. It has en- 
deavored, Ly its own acts and measures, to prevent 
the eficc sof the mad career of the banks. Yet, 
with an audacity unparalielled, theadvocates of 
those arrogant and soulless corporations charge 
the very sims which they commit, to the Govern- 
ment. Was ever such impudence surpassed? 

On the contrary, the Administration and the De- 
mvcratic patty have a'tempted to arrest the high- 
handed course of corporate and associate wealth, 
in its lawless march to power, aggrandizement, 
and despotism, to which it aims and aspires. And 
hence, sir, ils bitter, unrelenting, and persevering 
hostility to the party in power. 

Having assigned the causes which have operated 
to produce ihe rise ant fall in the prices of proper- 
ty and the wages of labor, I must be pardonéd by 
the commiitee ii I new cite a lite authority, a lit- 
tle Waig authority, in favor of the views I have 
just advanced. I read from the message of the 
Hon. Jonn Davis, now Senator from Massachu- 
seits, while he was Governor of thai Slate, to the 
Legislature, in 1834: 

“Fiuctuations visit all who have property, aad all who work 
to acquire it, with injury, and comme! them to submit to severe 
sactifices. Whatis called a scarery of money, only means 
that the banks do not discount. Under a pressure thus occa- 
sioned, we have seen (before 1835) good estates dwindle, until 
their possessors were lefi bankrapt. We have seen LABOR. 
ERS THROWN OUT OF EMPLOY, OR THEIR WAGES 
GREATLY REDUCED; and business either suspended or 
dragging those engaged in it towards rnin, We have seen, al- 
so, great anxiety and dismay pervade tbe whole public !’’ 

Again: 

“Beheving that under our present system we may be again 
witness of these scenes of sufferiag, I cannot relinquish the 
hope that yeur wisdom [a Whig Legislature] wil! devise some 
way of giving greater slability to the local currency.” 

And again: 

“Experience has long since proved that a METALLIC CUR. 
RENCY is leas: liable to fluctuations, and it is to be hoped the 
eatliest opportunity will be seized toreturn to if so far at least 
as to reciijy the present credit system of paper currency, 
and prevent its pernicious fluctuations.” 

These, sir, were the sound views of the statesman 
in 1834. IL offset them against the views of the 
politician, as exhibited in the recent speech of 
the same honorable gentleman during the present 
session. It will be seen, when he spoke as a siates- 
man, he assigned like causes for the distress of 
that period, and the depression of the wages of labor, 
to those which I have assigned. 

Ihave now, Mr. Chairman, got through with 
my demonstration of the problem of fluctuations in 
the prices of property and the wages of labor. In- 
timaiely connected with the subject of currency is 
the subject of exchanges, 

One of the great arguments of the Opposition in 
favor of a National Bank, which that party sup- 
port as the antagonist of the Independent Treasury, 
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| is, that it is necessary to regulate the exchanges on 
the country; and the recent derangement Of the e “T 
changes, the advocates of that party contend, is @ wo B 
be attributed to the want of a National Ball eha 
Convinced, as I am, that the views of the Oppod Lon 
tion party, who support the banks, are nut found ‘es 
in fact, I will now proceed to demonstrate, by fa ther 
and figures, the problem of fluctuations in ¢ d 
changes, a 
To illustrate the matter clearly and concisely im 
possible, I will, at the outset, explain what is te ney 
nically understood by the mercantile term 
Exchanges. - 
It grows out of the trade between two give a 
points, or, whatis the same thing, two differed ren 
communiiles Of Dations—like New York and Na iol 
Orleans, or the United States and England. 17 aa 
trade between communities or nations is. like l I 
trade between two individuals. One has comm I 
dities of different kinds, which it exchanges w, a 
the other for commodities which the latter possesse lal 
The main branch of the trade is upon the bay ral 
principle. Boat, sir, by and by the parties adjumil op 


their account. They run up the debtor and cre 


tor sides of the ledger, and they find that one con : 
munity has had more of the commodities of fot 
other than it has paid for in commodities of its owdgll the 
It is, therefore, in debt to the amount of the dif@l eh; 
rence, and that debt must be paid in money, or j ph 


equivalent—that money or its equivalent must b 
‘ransferred by the debtor country to the credit 
country, in order to balance the account. If, i: 
stead of money, the operation is performed in cas 
funds, it is technically called exchange. It th 
currencies of the two points or two countries ar 
the same in value, the difference of exchange wii 
be simply the cost and risk of transmitting cas 
funds from ore country to the other. Bniif th 
currency is more depreciated in one country thay 
ia the other, the rate of exchange is just the diffe 
rence between the value of the currency of th 
country in which it is depreciated, and the value ¢ 
the currency in the country in which it is soun 
In mercaatile parlance, the operat.on of transfer 
ring balances in cash funds, is called exchange, an 
the difference in the value of the currencies of the 
two countries, the rate of exchange. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the causes which ten 
t» increase or decrease the nominal rates of ex 
change. 

1. The first cause is the balance of trade, which 
creates a demand for exchange; orc, iu other words 
for specie funds, and which tends to increase théiy, 
demand in proportion to the supply in the market 
This cause will always operate. 

2. Tne second and most powerful cause whicl 
tends to the derangement of the exchanges, and ( 
increase their nominai rates, is the depreciatiun . 
the currency at one point, or at both. If the cu 
rency is deranged in one country, and sound in th 
other, the sound currency is the par standard \ 
which the rates are graduated. If the currency | 
unsound at both points, the. derangement increases 
and the matter becomes more complicated, 

I shall now, six, proceed to illustrate this point} 
facts and figures. In the first place, I will take the 
exchanges between New York and London. Wé 
find, Mr. Chairman, on looking into the tables ex 
hibiting the ra‘es of exchange, that the premium of 
rate in New York for exchange on London, is from 
7 to 9 7-10 per cent. when it is not affected by an 
greatdemand. Thus, it takes of the currency © 
New York $109 7-10 to pay a debt of $100 io Lon 
don. The caus? of this difference is this: Int 
prices current of New York, $4 44 4-9 are assumed 
as the par of exchange on Engiand. That sum 
the pound sterling, aceording to the old valuatiot 
of American coinage, expressed in dollars ani 
cenis. By the law of Congress of 1834, America 
gold was depreciated in value 9 7-10 per cent. 
compared with the value of Engiish gold. Tho 
one dollar in gold of the English comage is wo 
one dollar 9 7-10 cents ot American gold, according 
to our new valuation. The English sovereign—t! 
gold coin representing the pound steriing—is no 
worth $4 87 and a fraction, instead of $4 44 43 
making alittle over 43 cents d.fference. This co 
stitutes the main difference in the rates of exchat 
between the two countries. In other words, if 
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Reps. Sich to pay @ debt in London of $100 in American 
= ig, we must add $9 07 to it to make it equal in 
hi ee to $100 ia the currency of London. 
anges @ eal value (gl001a | j 
of the ¢ Tne operation is this: A in New York, owes $100 
tend, is MM Bin London. C in New York has money, or 
al Banfi phat is the same thing, credit, in the hands of D in 
© Oppogl London. A has the money to pay his debt, but 
vt found ges not like to send it across the Atlantic. He 
€, by fag iperefore goes to C, and gets him to pay his debt, 
MS in ef snd gives him $109 07 to pay B 100 in London. C 
jaws his bill of exchange on D in favor of A, who 
cisely MH gqdorses it to B, aad he calls upon D, gets the mo- 
At iS tecl yey, and the debt is paid, without the transfer of a 
term engie cent across the Atlantic. These are princi- 
nies app'icable io foreign exchanges. ! 
(wo givalm [am supposing the currency at both points to 
O differed main sound. If, from any cause, by a suspen- 
‘and Nef con of specie payments by the banks, for instance, 
and. TMM hecucreacy of New York becomes deranged, the 
is like WM mesof exchange will become al:o deranged, and 
2S comm@™ yil rise, nominally, or, in other words, the de- 
anges w; ement of the curreacy, or alteration of iis re- 
’ Possesse@iMl jative value, between two countries or places, de- 
the bart@il yanges the exchanges between those places. And, 
lies adjuMMM oo this point, I will refer to facts. I take, sir, the 
and crediM— ;aes of exchange in New York during the late 
| ON Con cuspension of specie payments, which are to be 
ties of MM jouad in Mr. Woodbury’s able document, showing 
Of its OWail the value of paper money, and the rates of ex- 
f the ditt change in the markets of New York and Philadel- 
ney, oF iM phia, published by order of the Senate in 1838, to 
nt must MM ijgsrate my argument. In June, 1837, exchange 
he CrediluMM on England, instead of being 9 per cent. its legiti- 
at. Tf, inf mate premium, suddenly rose to 20 per cent in the 
ned in cas markers of Philadelphia and New York. Now, 
ze. It th@ sir, what was the cause of this great rise in the ex- 
untries ar@@ changes? It was this—paper money had depreci- 
hange will sed in value, by ceasing to be convertible into 
(103 Casi specie. Specie, at that time, is quoted at 10 to 13 
Bunt if th percent, premiam, 01, in other words, the paper of 
Untry thd ihe banks of New York, which was assumed in 
st the diffelll the prices current as the par standard of value, 
‘ney Of th@ had depreciated 13 per cent. below specie, the real 
he value off tandard. And it therefore took $113 of the paper 
Li 18 sound of New York to buy $100 in specie, or $122 of the 
of iransferf naper of New York to buy $100 of specie in Lon- 
change, an jon. It will be seen, that, if specie had remained 
cies of thd the standard of value by which the rates were gra- 
; duated in the prices current, the difference in ex- 
‘ which ten change, as before and since the suspension, would 
ates of ex@#hive ranged from 7 to 10 per cent. affected only 
_ BBby the balance of trade, er the demand in propor- 
rade, whicliftion to the supply. The suspension of specie pay- 
ther Wordiments by the banks, therefore, caused ail the de- 
nereese (\@Mrangements which existed in the exchanges. 
the marke Bat the effects of the suspension were more ob- 
_ Bfvious and striking in the domestic exchanges of the 
ause Whicif¥country, which are governed by the same princi- 
ges, and ples, lt appears by the document before referred 
reciatioN Ho, hat, at one period during the suspension, the 
If the curiae of exchange between New York and Boston 
sound in th@iivas 3 per cent. New York and Philadelphia about 
standard {f@hesame; New York and New Orleans about 12 
currency ier cent; New York and Mississippi 30 per cent. 
at increasegc, The document (urther shows, that the diffe- 
CS nce of exchange between New York and the 
his point Places named was just the amount of the deprecia- 
will ‘ake ti@lion in the New York market of the bank paper 
ndon. Wdisued at those places; in other words, it took $103 
e tables exif ihe paper of the Boston banks to buy $100 of 
premium OMe paper of the New York banks, that being the 
don, is trouiar standard of value then, ahd not specie, which 
cted by ayiivas worth 10 to 13 per cent. more than New York 
currency (Waper, and therefore it would have taken $113 of 
3100 io LooMBoston paper to buy $100 in gold in New York. 
(his: In theMAt the same time it took $103 of Philadelphia pa- 
are assumeder to pay $100 in New York, $112 of New Or- 
hat sum rans paper, and $130 of Mississippi paper. To 
id valuatiotiurchase $100 in specie in New York, it would 
dollars 204Make $113 of Philadelphia paper, $122 of New Or- 




















4, AmericatMeans paper, and $140 of Mississippi paper. These 
per cent. acts show that the increase of the rates of 

gold. Tbutiixchange kept pace in a reverse ratio with 

id 18 wai he depreciation of paper money. And that 
, according 


¢ Preciation was caused by the suspension of specie 
vereign—tttia) ments by the banks. When the banks resumed, 
ing—IS LOWExchanges improved. Duringthe summer of 1838, 
{$4 44 49ixchanges were lower than they had ever been be- 
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Orleans and against New York, the balance of 
both being against the Jatter city. (See Sylvester's 
Reporier of that year.) Wherever the banks re- 
sumed, the exchanges fell to their legitimate stan- 
dard. Wherever they did not resume, they re. 
mained high—at rates corresponding with the de- 
preciation of bank paper. Since the recent suspen- 
sion, they have again become deranged, and are 
now high ‘against those portions of the country 
in which the banks have suspended, in just the pro- 
portion of the depreciation of the paper in the 
market of New York. Thus, by the following 
table, it appears that, on the 26:h of May, exchanges 
are quoted in the papers of New York at the fol- 
lowing rates, viz: 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Charleston 
Savaanah 
Augusta 
Macon 
Mobile, . . > P 
New Orleans : ‘ ° s 
Nashville 


At the same date notes on the banks 1n Philadel- 
phia, and other cities named, are quoted at the 
same per cent. discount as the premium on ex- 
change. 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, demvnstrated the 
problem of fluctuations in the exchanges, or shown 
the causes which derange them, elevating them very 
much at one time, and depressing them at another. 
They are, first, an increase of the demand in pro- 
portion to the supply, which is slight; and, second, 
a depreciation of the currency, which, in this coun- 
try, is produced by the banks, and which is always 
tie main cause of derangement. The corollary 
therefore, of the argument, is, that the «banks, 
instead of regulating the exchanges, disturb and 
derange them. 

If, Mr. Chairman, we had a pure metallic cur- 
rency, ora currency mixed of paper and specie, 
but sound, and of the same value throughout the 
Union, and if exchanges were not menopolized by 
the banks, but leit to be controlled by the inevita- 
ole laws of trade, exchange wou!d act as a regu- 
lator of ccmmerce. To iliustrate: If New York 
should buy too much of New Orleans, exchange 
would be against New York. It would rise in rate 
in propornion as the debt, or balance of trade 
against New York, and in favor cf New Orleans, 
accumulated. The effect would be, that, in time, 
the rates of exchange would be so high, as to check 
the trade of New York with New Orleans, pro- 
duc'ng a retrogradation, unt.! an equil:brium was 
restored, by an adjustment of the balance, and pay- 
ment of the debt. Left to its natural laws, ex- 
change operates as a check against overtrading, 
precisely as the accumulation of specie under the 
operation of the Independent Treasury system, will 
check overtrading. The business of exchange, 
therefore, should never be in the hands of a Na- 
tional Bank, nor of a company of associated banks, 
which, by establishing fixed rates, would prevent it 
from rising and falling, according to the actual state 
of trade between two commercial points, 

I have one more topic, Mr. Chairman, to touch 
upon, and I will close my remarks. 

I have heard gentlemen of the Opposition on this 
floor talk much about the great distress which per- 
vades the communiiy. The presses of that party 
harp upon the same dolerous key note given out 
here. Sir, I have looked about fur some evidence, 
some proof, of the great distress which is said to 
prevail, and I have looked in vain. Whare are the 
proofs! Where, does it exist? Sir, there is 
nothing in this cry of distress, which the Op- 
position party have raised. The community 1s not so 
much distressed as gentleman affect to believe; 
not, at least, to the extent represented. If there is 
distress it is factitious, manufactured by panic- 
makers for political efiect. The hue and cry has 
been raised on this fluor, sir, and it is reiterated 
through a corrupt and venal press. The banks 
and other moneyed interests lend their aid to pro- 
pagate the falsehood, and to create, if they can, 
what their own partisans say, aciually exists ! 

The Federal party, in whose hands are the 
banks, who ewn and control the manafacturing 
corporations, and to whom belongs the mercantile 
capital, and other concentrated moneyed interests 
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of the country, have it in their power to create dis- 
tress whenever they choose. One of the great lead- 
ers of that party [Mr. Wesster] long ago pre- 
dicted, that the business of the country would ne- 
ver be in a settled state until a Natienal Bank was 
rechartered; which, of course, must be preceded by 
the installation of that party in power. The Fede- 
ral party have in their hands, through the joint mo- 
meyed interests under their control, the means of 
deranging business, producing distress, and thus 
verifying the prediction of their great champion. 
This, sir, is the modus operandi by which that party 
accomplishes ils object. The banks refuse their 
accommodations, and thus deprive those in- 
debted, although they may have ample property, 
of the means of paying their debts. ‘Ihis is one 
cause of panic and distress. They then contract 
their circulation, and thus deprive the community, 
generally, of (he medium by the aid of which busi- 
ness is transacted and trade facilitated. This is an- 
other cause of panic. Then the orators and news- 
paper scribblers of that party raise the hue and ery 
of distress, when none, or but litle, exists, and thns 
alarm the community and destroy that confidence 
so essential to commercial prosperity. This, sir, is 
another cause of panic. The manufacturing cor- 
porations chime in and help to swell the general 
chorus, by reducing the wages of their operatives 
and turning them out of employment. The mer- 
chants lend their powerfal a'd, by distressing and 
oppressing the mechanics and Jaborers in their em- 
ployment and patronage. Thus is another note 
added to the burden of the song of panic and dis- 
tress. Lt is palpable, therefore, that the Federalists 
theraselves, by the agency of the machinery within 
their control, produce the very effect which they 
predict; and then, sir, with brazen and unblushing 
effroniery they turn round and charge the conse- 
quences of their own ruthless aad wicked crusade 
against the interests, the comfort, the peace, and 
the happiness of the community, to the measures of 
the Administration ! 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, with ail this powerful ma- 
chinery, which has been worked with redoubled 
energy during the present session, the Federal 
party have not succeeded in producing a panic 
equal to their expectations, and the means they 
have employed. I say again, that this distress, 
which is said so generally to prevail, does no’, in 
fact, exist. So far as facts can be obtained, they 
prove that the business done in the country during 
the first quarter of the present year, is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the business transactions of the 
country during the corresponding quarter of the 
last year. On this point, sir, 1 am not without 
facts. i have taken pains to procure sta'ements of 
the amounts of imports and exports, and the arriv- 
2's and clearances at the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, and state- 
ments of the inspection of flour at the ports of Bal- 
timore and Philade!lphia, for the first quarter of the 
years 1839 and °40. They exhibit these results: 


TABLE showing the comparative amount of exports and im- 
ports, and foreign arrivals and clearances in the ports of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1839, and:the corresponding quarter of 
1840. 

Exports. Imports. 
———_——_* — occa 
1839 1840. 1839. 1810. 
Boston, $1,627,531 $1,515,000 $6 386,005 $3,294,827 





, 


New York, 6,603,796 6,345,000 23,110,818 17,060,000 
Philad:Iphia, 996,270 1,038,823 3,796,756 1.725,000 
Baltimore, 1,169,458 1,159,769 1,776,010 1,674,889 





en —_— 


Total, $10,397,155 $10,088,592 940,109,959 $23,744,716 
Foreign arrivals. Foreign clearacces. 


- ee eee 





Vessels, Vessele Vexsels. Veasela, 

1839. 1840. 1839. 1840. 
Boston, 183 170 187 185 
New York, 365 34 318 308 
Philadelphia, 67 rd) 61 3 
Baltimore, 89 86 102 96 


704 "676 63 GR 

Nors.—The collector of the pan of Boston, in his statement, 
correctly remarka, that “the lateness of the season, in conse- 
quence of a very severe winter, diminished the number of arri- 
vais in the first quarter.” 

I'have been unable, Mr. Chairman, to procure 
returas of the commerce of other large ports of the 
Union; but, jadging from those I have obtained, it 
is very safe to conclude that returns from the great 
export cities'of New Orleans, Savannab, and 
Charleston, would exhibit very similar results. 
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TABLE showing tie comparative inspections of flour and meal 
in Philadelphia, during the first quarter of 1838, 1839, and 
1340. 


1540. 1839 1838. 
Wheat flour, bbls. 163 338 88,796 27,515 
Rye do do 13,332 6 641 7,605 
Corn meal, do 9,548 3,206 7,041 
Do. bhia. 1,40 907 1613 
{ Mfazard's Statistical Register, vol. 2, p. 272. 
TABLE showing the inspection of flourand mea! in Baltimore, 
fur the first quarter of 18,9 and 1849. 
i840. 1839, 
Wheat flour, bbla. 254,458 135,029 
Do half do 7,821 § 224 
Rye floor, do 2,260 1,911 
Corn meal bhds. 3,577 169 
do bbls, 3,859 550 
Do half do R3 


Notrg.—During the quarter ending December, 31, 1812, there 
were 227,331 barrela, and 14,196 hail barrels of wheat flour in- 
epected in the market of Baltimore, the largest amount ever in- 
epected during any quarter previous to 1840. 

{ Hazard's Statistical Register, p. U5. 

To these tables, Mr. Chairman, | add the weekly 
report of ihe Brighton market, the great cattle 
martof New England, dated Juse 1, 1840, with 
the remark that the prices are as high now as they 
have ever bee, with scarce an exception: 

BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, June 1, 1840.) 

{Reported for the [Whig] Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

Prices—eef Cattle. We quote a few extra at $7 25; first 
quality, $6 75 a @7; second quality, $6 25a $6 75; third quali- 
ty, 95 75a $6 <6. 

Working Oxen—A few sales—$75, 80, $2, 110, and 147}. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at 621, $25, $28, $32, and $40. 

Sheep—Lois were sold at $3 75, $1, aud $4 12. 

Swine—Dull. Lots to peddie were sold at $'4.a $4} for 
ows, and $5} a $54 for Barrows. At retail, from Sto 74. 

These siatements show that the exports at the 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
tumore, vary but very little from those of the cor- 
responding quarter of last year. The same remark 
is true in selation to the foreign arriva's and 
clearances. ‘The business done in the flour trade 
is vastly greater than ever before. If the articles 
of export were as high in price in our markets this 
year as last, they would have mach exceeded the 
exports of last yrarin amount. It is not to be 
denied that there has beeen a fallirg off in the im- 
ports, but that should be regarded as a favorable 
omen, indicating the returning tide of prosperity 
in the fact that we are beginning to sell more than 
we bay, and are now liquidating the heavy debt 
held in Europe against us. 

Now, sir, nobody pretends that there was any 
distress last year. On the contrary, every thing 
was prosperous and flourishing. The Whigs 
themseives will not deny this. It appears thats» 
far, during the present year, we have done nearly 
the same amount of business, and yet tis said the 
country is greatly distressed. Now, sir, | ask again, 
where are the evidences ef distress, exceptin the 
hypocritical and affected lamentations of Whig 
panic makers? Do we hear of great and nu- 
merous failures?: In 1819, half of the community 
failed. Great failures happened all over the coun- 
try during the panic of 1828. In the great com- 
mercial shock of 1837, 200 or 300 merchant: failed 
in New York, hal( as many in Boston; and large 
numbers in all the other cities of the Union. Now, 
sir, we hear of no failures, because none take 
place. Where, then, I repeat, is the dis'ress which 
is said to exist? Where its evicences? 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, our country was 
never richer in all the elements of real wealth and 
prosperity than at tris moment. And weie it not 
for the conspiracy of the banks, and ether concen- 
trated moneyed interes's, with the Federal party, 
to overthrow this Administration, our country at 
this moment would present to the world one oi the 
proudest spectac'es of prosperity, and of! the tri- 
umph of free instiutions, that has ever yet been 
witnessed. 

It is true, sir, that the prices of wool, ol flour, 
and cotten, three of the great staples of this coun- 
try, have fallen. The causes I have already 
assigned. But I would call the attention of the 
people, an’ particularly of the producers of those 
staples, to the table of prices current which I have 
before exhibited. By that table it appears that all 
the products of the farmer and planter, have at 
different periods of our history, been subject to 
great fluctuations. During the war, and to 1820, 
prices were very high. From 1817 to 1836, we 
had a National Bank. Yet that institution did not 
sustain the prices of property from 1820 to 1833, 
the date of the second great expansion of the cur- 
rency, which ended in the explosion of the banks. 


Pre-emption Rights—Mr. Hubbard. 


During that period of tim, dat.ng at 1820 and end- 
ing at 1833, prices were generally lower than they 
have ever been. Yet, sir, that period embraces the 
Federal Whig era of good times. 

In 1817, before the United S:ates Bank went into 
operation, beef was ax high as $15 25 per barre’; 
pork $18 50; bu'ter 22 cents per pound; cheese 18 
cents; flour $14 50 per barrel; corn $1 60 per bush- 
el; rye $125, &c; cotton 34 cen's per pound; 
wool a3 high as 60 cents. Prices have never beea 
higher in this country. 

In 1828, during the undis; uted reign of the United 
States Bank, the Whig era of good times, but of 
real distress and depression, beef wasas low as 
$ll per bbI. pork $8 per bbl. butter fourteen cents 
per pound; cheese six cents per pound; flour $5 75 
per bbl. (in 1827, $5 50,) corn sixty-five cenis per 
bushel; rye sixty five cents per bushel; cotton ten 
cents per pound; wool twenty-five cents per pound. 
Never were prices lower generally than at this 
time. We then had a National Bank, a high tariff, 
and a splendid system of internal improvements 
had been projected; yet never were the farming and 
planting interests so much depressed; and in fact all 
other interests, for it was a time of genera! distress 
and suffering. 

In 1833, sir, when the banks commenced their 
second great expansion, prices began to rise, the 
causes of which | have assigned. In these facts, 
the farmer and planter will see that it is not the 
measures of the Goverament to which these great 
fluctuations are to be attributed) The expansicns 
and contractions of the currency, which the bill on 
your table proposes to remedy, are the main 
causes. We have had the expansion and high 
prices, and now we have the contraction, but not 
very low prices, except in the articles of flour 
and cotton, in which there has been a great 
overproduction; and in wool, which the manu- 
facturers, for political effect, will not buy now, but 
will be obliged to purchase soon, for, sir, they will 
not long permit their vast capital to remain unem- 
ployed. 

The farmers and planters will also see by the 
tables of prices current, that the prices of sugar, 
tea, coffee, salt, and all other articles of foreign 
growth, consumed in their families, have perma- 
nently fallen. In this respect, they are permanent 
gainers by the fall of prices. They have fallen 
much more in proportion than the staples of their 
own production. 

Iam, now, Mr. Cha'rman, through with my ex- 
position of the cues which produce fluctuations 
ia the prices of property, and the wages of labor, 
and the derangement of the exchanges of the 
country. I will now submit in conclusion, afew 





rematks ir relation to the great issue involved. 


in the present contest between the two parties. 

It matters not, sir, whether General Harrison is 
a great general, or whether he is in fact a hero. 
Those qualifications are very good in their places. 
Nor is it of the least importance whether or not 
he lives in a log cabin and drinks hard cider 
Neither of them demonstrates hs fitness for the 
exalted office of Chief Magistrate of this great 
Republic. Besides, sir, neither is true in point of 
fact; but is a falsehood attempted to be palmed off 
upon the American people. The farmers and 
mechanics of this country are not to be convinced 
by parading throug! the streeis of our splendid 
cities, the miserable caricatures of loz cabins— 
the humble abodes of the poor, but honest and 
intelligent settlers of the far West, with all the cir- 
cumstance and pageantry of hard cider, gourd 
shells, and coon skins. No, sir, such dis- 
plays are downrght insults to that humble bat 
meritorious class of our coantrymen, who inhabit 
the real log cabins of the country. They are an 
insult to every intelligent American cit:z:n, who is 
sought to be convinced of his supposed errors of 
opinion, by such grove|ling mummeries and mounte- 
bank exhibitions. Sir, the workingmen of this 
country have not only intelligence, but they have 
pride—the pride of conscious integrity and manly 
independence. And believe me, the insane dis- 
plays of modern Whigery will arouse in their 
bosoms a storm of indignation which will ere 
long burst forth and overwhelm, in its fury, the 
silly projectors of such dumb shows, invented to de- 
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ceive and delude them. Think you, Mr. Chair. 
man, that the yeomanry and workingmen of this 
Republic are to be duped and wheedied out of 
their rights by a system of jagglery and foolery 
too disgusting for men pretending to decency and 
propriety of conduct to be engaged in? Believe it 
not,sir. That base insult to the intelligence of 
the American people will be avenged, and the 
authors and participators in those grovelling and 
contempt.ble displays will be covered with shame 
and disgrace in the crowning victory of this great 
contest. When they awake trom their dream of 
delusion and infatuation, they will blush at the 
remembrance of their folly, and hide their heads in 
confusion, The history ef this infatuated period 
will grate harshly upon their ears some dozen 
years hence. Bat, sir, 1 will not dwell upon the | 
utter baseness of such schemes to delude and dupe 
an intelligent people. I call that people to the con- 
templation of the great issue before them, involy- 
ing, as I believe, the very existence of Republican 
government, and their own dearest rights and liber. 
ties. That issue is, AN INDEPENDENT Treasory 
AND POPULAR LIBERTY; OR A NaTIONAL Bank anp 4 
MONEYED DESPUTISM. 

In Europe, sir, capital, whether it be in money 
or in lands, is leagued with political power against 
the people. Here the peop'e are united with the 
Government, insti‘uted and upheld by themselves 
against capital. ‘The great contest in which we are 
engaged is a struggle on the part of the combined 
andallied moneyed interests of the country to reverse 
the present order of things, and establish the su- 
premacy of wealth over popular institutions and 
popular liberty. This, sir, is the issue. The ap- 
peal is to the people. I await their verdict without 
fear of the result. 





REMARKS OF MR. HUBBARD, 
OF ALABAMA, 

In the House of Representatives, May 24, 1840—On 
the bill grauting pre-emp‘ion rights to settlers on 
the public lands. 

Mr. HUBBARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having obtained the floor to speak 
upon this bill, it becomes my duty, as a member of 
the Committee on the Public Lands, to explain its 
principles. 

Itis intended to aid the frontier settlers who 
have gone upon the public lands, cleared them up, 
and put them into cultivation—to enable ihem to 
secure homes for their families, and to get the 
benefit of the labor they have done upon the land. 

The object of the bill is a good and just one, aad 
will be supported by the House, if not prejudiced 
by the objections raised against it, on the part of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Lincoty,} 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Warre,) 
who have occupied the whole of this day in making 
objections, which I trust I shall remove from the 
minds of every member not opposed to granting 
pre-emptions to first settlers. Nothing can quiet 
the opposition of the gentlemen who are opposed. 

I shall begin with the geatleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (who has occupied the House some four 
or five hours,) and when I shall have disposed of 
such of his remarks as have any appearance of 
force, I sha!! turn to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and upon meeting his objections, shall call the pre- 
vious question, with the view of having the vote 
to-nigh'; and I now notify the House that I will 
not yie'd the floor to a motion for adjournment, 
the House having already been too long engaged 
in the consideration of the question before it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts objects to the 
first section of the bill, which he supposes *‘contains 
a new prineiple.” This section only provides, ‘hat 
whenever a man has built his house upon one 
quarter section, and made his field upon another, 
be sha!l have the right to take either, whichsoever 
he may choose, or he may take eighty acres to in- 
clude his house, and eighty acres to include his 
field, so as not to exceed one quarter section 
in all. 

The section appears to meso just and reasonable 
in itself, that I do not eae . offer argument 
in its support. It is intended for this purpose, sir, 
where anak has done most labor upon his house, 
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he can take it; whcn he bas done most on his field, | 
he can enter that; and when, by taking legal! sub- | 
divisions, hz can save bovh, aad get the benefit of | 


all bis labor, why not let him have it? It is no 
new princ.ple; itis only applyirg an old princi- 
| pleto meet cases not provided for in other bills ; 
put if it were a new principle, it 1s a just and good 
one, and such that no one who dif not oppose the 
preemption principle, or who (i not desire to get 
of the man’s labor, could ebjectto. I know 
that it is pretended here, by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that this would enable the settler to 
take the best halves of each quarter section, and 
thereby render the other part unsa'eab'e. If the 
land he takes is valnabie, he wonid soon desire the 
other for timber and room, and if worth any thing, 


would be compelied to purchase, to keep others | 


away. But how does this alier the case, from the 
way thinzs now stand? Suppose, sir, that the land 
had never been settied, or no pre-emption had been 
given; could not any other buyer buy it up in the 
same way, by bidding cff the half qnarter sections, 
that were good, and leaving out the bad, just as the 
bill allows the settler to take it by pre-emption? 

The whole objection is shown to be groundless, 
to the most common understanding. 

I now turn to the second section, and his objec- 
tions to that. The second section is intended to 
provide for the man who actualiy cleared the land 
of built the house, and who put another man into 
possession of the land or house. It wil! provide for 
cases like this. A man goes with his family and 
makes an improvement on a piece of public Jand; 
his wife may die; he takes his children, if he has 
any, to her or his relations or friends, as the case 
may be; he will not, nay, he cannot, live alone in 
the woods. He therefore rents out his place to 
some one who wants a p'ace. Now, ought he to 
lose his labor, or will you give the pre-emption to 
the man who did not undergo the hardship of the 
first set'liement, or who did not clear it up and im- 
prove it? 

The bill gives it to the man who went into the 
wilderness, found the place, and cleared it up; to 
the actual owner of the place and labor upon it, 
and not to the person to whom he has rented; and 
itisright. And, sr, the gentleman from Mas<a- 
chusetts would have had much stronger reason to 
object, if it had been otherwise, and I should have 
susiainet his objection. 

I will now proceed to the third section of the 
bill. This provides that where a man seitled upon 
the public lands befere they were surveyed, and his 
improvement, upon the surveying of the country, 
was found to be upon sec'ion sixteen; then he may 
take another quarter section not occupied by ano- 
ther person, in the same land district, at the Go- 
vernment price. Now, in this case, the township 
gets the benefit of his labor, and he could not be 
placed on a footing with his neighbors without 
such provision. [tis nothing but just and right; 
and no one who will vote for any part of the bill 
ought to object to this seetion. 


I now follow the gentleman through the fourth 
section of the bill, which gives a pre-emption to 
any one who cleared up and settled a tract of pub- 
lic land, which was taken from him afterwards by 
a grant from Congress to a State, for any purpose 
whatever, and the objection stands in precisely the 
same situation, on principle, with the objection to 
the sixteenth section case, which, I trust, I have 
disposed of to the full and entire satisfaction of the 
House, and to the gentleman himself, if he was 
disposed to favor these claims of the settlers on 
public lands. 


The fifth and last section has been opposed by 
the gentleman for two reasons. The first, that by 
reviving the bill of 1838. “those settlers who did 
not take pre-emptions under that act, will get still 
two years’ longer credit to take their pre-emptions.” 
Secondly. ‘That it enables men to have pre emp- 
tions on lands subject to sale. at private entry,” 
which the gentleman thinks is not right, and that 
it will keep back patents for lands in this situation. 

The first objection is strange to me from get emen 
who Can give to banks two or three years’ credit fur 
millions of public money, which, by reason of the 
change in times, the banks allege they were una- 
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ble to pay. They can vote away bundreds of thou 
sands to the importing merchants, for reputed 
los-es by fire. They can credit them for years upon 
bonds due, for what they owe the Government; but 
a poor veedy se'tler upon the public lands, who 
has worked hard toclear it up, who has lived hard 
whilst about i, and who, for the same reasons, 
(the hardiness of the times,) needs a lite time to 
eater his home—they cannot afford to ciedit him. 
They can indulge others for thousands or millions, 
but grudge to let a frontier man have even a little 
lime te secure his labor, an! a home for his family; 
and that, too, whea they hold the land itself, to- 
gether with the labordone upon ii, for security, 
is this the treatment these Men havea right to 
expect from this House? No, sir; [cannot believe 
it—I know better. 

The second objection is too small a mat- 
ter for much consideration, but is as easily 
answered as the obers. There are but few 
cases where lanis have been offered, and would 
not sell at public sale, where any man would settle 
upon them, without first having purchased; because 
his improving the land, (.f worth any thing) 
would make the place an oject for others to buy, 
and he woald therefore be liable to lose his laber, 
and be moved off at trouble and expense. There- 
fore no mar can be supposed to be upon lands sub- 
ject to sale at private entry, at the passage of the 
act, who was abie to buy, unless the place has been 
so poor, that his labor and land together are not 
worth the miuimum price. A_ few cases, then, of 
very poor men, on very poor land, may have pre- 
emption rights extended to them by this section of 
the biil, but the namber must, for the reasons 
given, be very few, and the land too poor to 
make either an object of much con:idera- 
tion with this Congress, and the few titles which 
may be delayed, on this account, caunot work any 
injury to aa upright man. If a buyer, in fraud 
of the law, was to go to the office, and enter one of 
these improvements to get the man’s labor, and 
would fa!sely state that no person was upon it, and 
the vccupant should afterwards be able to raise 
the money, and pay up for his improvement, and 
vacate the title, the fellow would deserve to lose it. 

One more objections made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts,and I shall quit him,being fully satisfi- 
ed that I have dispos. dof his objections. He objecis 
to this bill, because “it will let every occupant now 
upon the land have a pre-emption, whilst the for- 
mer bill of 1833 requiied four months’ previous 
setilement and occupancy.” Now the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, according to this argument, 
wou'd have no objection to a pre-emption, where 
a man had settled and culivated the land some 
two, three, or four years, and had received some 
benefit from it; but a poor fellow who has gone 
upon it late tis spring, aud who plants, and can- 
not more than half break up and cultivate the land, 
and who has no possibility of making more than 
half a crop, without getting any thing like half 
pay for his labor, must be rooted out, and driven 
off. This is his argament; and itis answered in 
making a mere statement of its contents. 

I now, sir, turn to the objections raised by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Wuirs;] and so 
far as they are of the same kind with those raised 
by his frend from Massachusetts, they are 
already, as I conceive, fully answered. 

His objections, growing out of political censide- 
rations, I shall not take time to answer; whet he 
has said against Mr. Van Burea I shall pass over, 
with confidence that it will not seriously eficet 
him. 

But he gives it as his opinion, that, if the present 
bill pass, it will take millions from the Treasury, 
and has endeavored to support his opinion by re- 
ferring to a report of the late Commissioner of the 
Public Lands [Mr. Brown] who supposed that the 
pre-emption laws of 1830 ‘took frem the Treasury 
three millions of dollars.” 

Now it so happens, that the book containing that 
report, con‘ains afew facts, which, upon examina- 
tion, will completely overturn this p sition, 

The book shows that the sales of all the lands in 


1629, 1839, 1831, and 1832, did not go but a 
fraction over two millions of acres a year, and that 
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the average price was neaily one deilar tweuty- 
seven cenis per acre. 

Tne same book shows, thatin 1835 and 1836, 
when, acco; ding to the genileman’s own statement, 
no pr-emption laws were in existence, the -alrs 
wmounted, together, to 32,639,343 acres, whic’ 
sold for $41,167,637, being about ope dollar aud 
tWenty-ix cen's and one tenth of a cent per acre— 
Hot one couvs difference in the average price per 
acre, between the sales when the pre-emption laws 
were in force, and afilerwards when not ia force. 

It also happens, that, daring the time that 
Mr. Commissioner Brown thought that so much 
had been lost to the Government by pre-emption 
laws, money was scarce, and sales were small, 
as is shown; but in 1835 and 1836, paper money 
was abundant, speculations ranhigh, and every 
body was buying lands that could get to the sales; 
and forty millions’ worth were sold, which sales did 
not exceed one dollar and twenty-six cents per 
acre; and this too, when, according to the gentle- 
mans Own showipg, no pre-emption laws were in 
force. 

Now if, when paper money was plenty, and 
every thing high, when sales took place to the ex- 
tent of forty millions’ worth, and no preemption 
laws were in existeuce, the lands did not bring one 
and a half cents per acre abuve Government price, 
what ground has the gentleman from Kentucky, or 
had the Commissioner, to conclude that, in the sale 
of about three or four miijlioas’ worth, when money 
was scarce, the Government lost three millions 


of dollars on the small part that went to satisfy the 


pre-emption claims of that day? The idea is ab- 
surd. it was impossible, and could oily have 
been entertaiaed by prejudices creaied in the mind 
of that officer by persons dissatisfied with the exe- 
cation of the pre-emption Jaws, from some perticu- 
lar cases, and who bad no correct knowledge of 
the sysiem, as the report shows was the case with 
Mr. Brown; and, sir, like every other objection to 
the bill, this also has been found to be only imagi- 
nary. 

What I have said, Mr. Speaker, is doing but 
small justice to these frontier people of the new 
States, who settle upon the public lands, and clear 
them up. They make roads to the country; they 
feed, lodge, and protect the wearied traveler, 
More than that, sir: when your country is invaded, 
they protect you; and bow, when their improve- 
ments are selling out, will you not protect them? I[ 
think, sir, you will. I have (as I think) answered 
fully the objections of each of the gentlemen to this 
bill. Asa member of the Commitice on the Pub- 
lic Lands, and so frequently called upon and re- 
ferred to by them, I could not have said less. 

One more word in explanation and reply, and I 
have done. Those irontier men are geneially poor 
and needy, er, at best, men of but small property. 
When we speak of them, we must, if we speak 
trath, say “‘ihey are poor.” And I regret, sir, a 
remark made by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
abcut those “who frequently harp about poor set- 
tiers, as demagogues and political hypocrites,” I 
have only to say inreply to that remark, that if 
the gentleman had been at the Baitimore Convea- 
tion, and had seen the log pens called “cabins,” 
hauled through the streets, he would not agam 
speak of demagogues or political hypocrites. 

{Here Mr. H. was called to order by the Cmair 
as not speaking to the bill.] 

Mr. Hosnarp resumed. Ihave sir, said more 
than I intended when I commenced, but the fal} 
and critical examination of every section and sen. 
tence of the bill daring the whole of this day, 
waros me that it is timeto end this discussion, of 
which the House is already tired. I shall, there- 
fore, as 1 promised, end it, by a call of the previous 
question. 

The previous question was called, and the bill 
passed by a voteot 126 to 64. 
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not my intention to have troubled the committee 
with any remarks on this bill, which has been the 
subject of so much discussion heretofore, in both 
Houses of Congress, and throughout the country. 
But having been instrumental in bringing the bill 
before the committee for consideration, it may be 
supposed incumbent upon me to reply to the gen- 
tlenan from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusninc) who 
has moved to sirike out the enacting clause, and 
supported his motion by an elaborate argument. 
And I can only regret that, on account of the ill- 
ness of my friend, the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, [Mr. Jones} who, I rejoice 
to see, is xo far recovered as to be present in his 
seat, this duty is not to be performed by one who 
would discharge it ina manner so much more able 
and acceptable. 

it affords a good omen for the character of the 
debate on which we have entered, that the gentle- 
mano from Massachusetts, notwithstanding the 
great variety of topics enlarged upon by him, has 
introduced only thuse which legitimately appertain 
to the discussion of the measure before us. Though 
he did once allude to a certain Dr. Harrison, were 
it not that he is too weil disciplined to suffer his 
feelings to betray him into any impreper degree of 
enthdsiasm, perhaps even that slight aberration 
might be attributed to that sort of adiniration, or, 
asit has been somewhere termed, ‘*Boswellixm,” 
which a biographer may be pardoned for feeling 
towards his hero. 

- In confining my remarks to those subjects pro- 
perly connected with the bill, it will be my endea- 
vor to imitate his commendable example. With- 
out further preface I will, therefore, proceed to 
state, as briefly as I may, the principles which I 
conceive to be involved inthe measure, and some 
of the considerations which suggest themselves as 
favorable to its adoption. 

It will occur to those who have examined the 
bill, that the main principles of the scheme therein 
proposed, for the collection and safekeeping of 
the public revenue, are, 

ist. That the money of the people shall be safe- 
ly kept by the people’s own officers responsible to 
them, and shall not be used by corporations or pri- 
vileged individuals. 

2d. The bill makes provisions for reaching, by 
successive steps, a period when all the revenues 
shall be collected in the legal currency of the United 
States, or, in ether words, in gold and silver only. 

The different sections of the bill contain the de- 
tails necessary for carrying out these principles. 
The system, as I undersiand it, commends itself by 
combining economy, convenience, and security 
The expense of putting it in operation will be 
trifling, as also the yearly cost of maintaining it. 
The general suspension of payment by the banks 
in 1837; their more recent very extensive suspen- 
sion; the great expenses of the extra session of Con- 
gress caused by the refusal of the deposite banks to 
pay over the public funds committed to their charge, 
the embarrassment and inconvenience resulting 
to the Government and to the people from the same 
cause; the great losses proved by authentic official 
documents to have been sustained by using banks 
as depositaries, and by depreciated bank paper; all 
these, it would seem, must carry conviction to the 
mind of every one that the inconsiderable cost of 
carrying the system into effect can bear no compa- 
rison with the advantages it must afford. And 
while itis one of the peculiar merits of the sys- 
tem that it gives neither to the officers of the Go- 
vernment nor to any corporation nor individual 
power tocontrol the revenue for any other than 
constitat:onal and legal objects, it will enable the 
Government of the people to control, for legal and 
constitutional purp. ses, the revenue of the peopje. 
The simultaneous refusal of the deposite banks ,o 
pay over the funds of the Goveroment in their 
possession, and the disastrous consequences of that 
refasal, afford an ample commentary on the pro- 
priety, or [should rather say the indispensable ne- 
cessity, of the provisions necessary to accomp!ith 
this object. The system also insures the security 
of the public fands, by requiring ample bonds 
from depositaries, by establishing various and sa- 
jutary checks and guards, by providing for regular 
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perio ical inspections and returns, and for sudden 
and unforseen inspections of the accounts of the 
agents of Government, and the moneys in their 
hands. And further still, it guards against that 
most formidable temptation to embezzlement of the 
public funds, the liberty to use them, and sul) c's 
such use or embezzlement to the punishment of 
fine and imp isonment. 

Bat it is alleged that the meature wili have an 
effect on the currency ot the country, and it is con- 
tended by our opponents that this effect w:!! be 
injarious. Itis not denied that it will have an in- 
cidental effect on the currency, but its operation, tn 
this respect, so far from deserving to be deprecated, 
cannot fail to be beneficial. 

The only reason for regret, I conceive to be that 
its operation will be so limited. That the ques- 
tion of an entire specie currency, or any near ad- 
proach to such a currency, is really involved in 
this bill, [cannot imagine that any one wiil be 
wild enough tocontend All must acknowledge 
that the proportion of specie in circulation in 
the country to that of paper, is by far too small. 
Is there a gentleman here whe will rise in his 
place and deny this propusition? Then, though it 
may justly be regretted that the effect of the bill 
will be so limited, that effect, so far as it goes to 
increase the proportion of specie in circulation, 
must be so far beneficial. 

But even were there serious objections in 
point of convenience, to the scheme as a mere fis- 
cal measure, as I humbly believe there are none, 
there are other considerations which call for its 
a Joption—considerations of controlling and para- 
mount importance, 

It is the system most consonant to the principles 
of free institutions. 

It may be safely laid down as a proposition which 
cannot be denied. 

1. That the taking possession of the public 
revenue, and using it for the purposes of private 
gain, necessarily implies, in those thus possessing 
and using it, control of the revenue. 

Were any one disposed to controvert this, a 
recollection of the bank suspension of 1837, which 
has heretofore been adveried te, must establish 
its truth. The banks then controlled the revenue. 
The people could not control their own money 
for their own purposes. 

Another position is, 

2d. That such control of the public revenue 
necessarily implies a high degree of political 
power. 

This appears equally undeaiable. How can 
a Government be carried on without revenue? 
Money constitutes the sinews of all i's operations. 
So evident is the truth of the position, as to justify 
the remark of a great sia'esman, that “‘the revenue 
is the State.” 

It, then, the two foregoing propositions are un- 
controverted and incontrovertible, another follows 
equally incontrovertible, as it seems to me. It be- 
ing assumed as a fact, which noone will deny, that 
the people are the true source of political power, it 
follows, 

34. That banking corporations, not being po- 
lulically responsible to the people, ought not to be 
entrusted with the exercise of political power, and 
thus ought not to be entrusted with the contro! of 
the revenue. 

The other consideration ailuded to as of con- 
troliiag and paramount importance, and of a simi- 
lar nature with the former, is this: 

Unlike its antagonist scheme, the system is con- 
sistent with the Cons'itutien. 

Ist. Because it does not recognise the necessity 
of agents not contemplated or provided for by the 
Constitution. 

Neither banking corporations nor any other 
corporations are recognised in the Constitution. 
It as well known to ail that the proposi- 
tion to confer on the General Government 
power to create corporations, was rejec'ed in 
the Convention for the formation of the Con- 
stitation. Can it be possible that those wise 
men who framed that instrument c:culd have con- 
templated any necessity of employing banking cor- 
porations to carry on the fiscal affairs of the Go- 
vernment, and yet have neglecied to provide for 
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such necessity? To suppose this is to Sappose they 
formed a Government which could not be executed 
untess the States should be kind enough to create 
corporations for its convenience—nay, for its ve 
exisieace. No one will hazard his own reputation 
by saying of those great men that thay were guilty 
of so vain a thing. The conclusion, then, is irre- 
«stible, that the necessity of the use of banking 
corporations to carry on the affairs of the Govern. 
ment, Was not contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 


The system proposed is consistent with the Con- 
sitfution. 

2 a eens so faras the revenues 
are co return 
of the United States. 7 ee eget ow 

lis effect will thus be to 
ple from sustaining loss on 
Government being obliged to reesive depre- 
cated paper. It will also protect the ere. 
ditors of the Government from lo-s in a similar 
manner. The Constitution recognises no paper 
currency. It gives rower to the Goveromen; to 
coin money and regulate the value thereof and of 
foreign coin, and prohibits the States from making 
any thing except gold and silver a tender in pay- 
ment of debts. The system now proposed avoids 
ihe absurdity of receiving in payment and paying 
out that of which the Government has no right to 
regulate the value. 

I have thus hastily enumerated what occur to me 
as some of the merits of the measure now under 
discussion. However feebly they may have been 
s'ated, they are, some of them, at least, of grave 
interest, and mark the system as one of vital im- 
portance. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts has at- 
tacked this bill at the threshold. His object is not 
to amend, nor even to offer another system, but to 
destroy. In his extended and elaborate speech, he 
has swept up, as wih a Crag net, all that has ever 
been suggested on this once fertile, but now almost 
exhausted subject, and has enforced his arguments 
with his accustomed ability. In replying to his ob- 
jections, I shail frequently, therefore, have occasion 
to recur to the considerations which have been al- 
ready thus briefly adverted to. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has refer- 
red to the origin of this measure, which origin he 
says the Secretary of the Treasury has given in 
covert language, by stating the system to have 
been in practice as early as 1790. Mr. Hamilton 
was then Secretary of the Treasury. Thus, says 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Secretary 
refers the origin of this scheme to Hamilton the 
Federalist and Monarchist; but, he adds, the Se- 
cretary does not tell us that Hamilton’s experi- 
ment failed. Again, hesays, Mr. Woodbury takes 
up the rejected instraments of Mr. Hamilton, 
There does not appear to be much consistency in 
denouncing this scheme as originating with 
Hamilton the Federalist; and, in the next breath, 
denouncing the Secretary for taking up a scheme 
“rejected” by Hamilton. But what are the facts? 
The system of employing individuals for the safe- 
keeping of the public moneys, was the first system 
in practice under our Constitution. Banks were 
employed atthe period in our history next afier 
the adoption of the Constitution. Hamilton was 
the first Secretary of the Treasury. It is well 
known that he was not imbued with those princi- 
ples of Republicanism which prevailed in the for- 
mation of the Constitution. There can be no doubt 
that Hamilton was in favor of a Government re- 
sembling that of Great Britain. 

“Purge the British Government,” says he, “of its corruption, 
and it would be an impracticable Government; as it 
at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the most per- 
fect Government that ever existed.” 


I: has been said that— 

“The denial ofsuch being Hamilton’s sentiments, which has 
sometimes, jor party Purposes, been atiempted, is quite pre. 
posterous, when he himself never disguised hisopinions.” 


Though some have been weak or wicked enough 
to characterize the impu'ation of such opinions to 
Mr. Hamilton as aslander, no one will think such 
a course expedient since the publication of the 
Macs ‘i papers. In the debates of the Convention, 
chere reported, he freely avowed that “the did not 
think favorably of Republican Government.” His 
aim in his administration of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, uadoubtedly was to infuse indirecily into the 
management of our system of Government those 

rinciples of hostility to popular rights, and de- 
pial of popular power, which he hadia vaio en- 
endeavored to infuse into the system itself. I[t is 
in accordance with all the moiives which usu- 
ally operate on human action, that he should 
have atiempted this. Thus, as svon as was 
sale or practicable, he departed from the system, 
the immediate resuit of tae adoption of the Consti- 
tation, and engrafied on our iustituuons the new 
principle of employing banking corporations as 
agents of the Goverameant for keeping the puolic 
moneys. Butitis a remarkable fact that even 
this be did by indirection and by his own discre- 
jon, and not in consequence of provision by law. 
[vis not true that “the first scheme failed” The 
old Bank of the United States was established ia 
17991. There is not one word in its charter about 
is being a fiscal machine of tke Goverument as a 
depositary of the public moneys. If the system of 
employing individuals had failed, and om account 
of its failure another had been resocted to, it is per- 
fect folly to suppose the charter of the bank would 
pot have contained such a provision as would have 
remedied by law the defects of the scheme it was 
tosupersede. The system of employing individu- 
als as depositaries did not fail. It never has failed, 
aod, from the very nature of things, if properly 
regulated, it nevercan. The first bank was not 
established for the purpose of superseding the sys- 
tem of keeping public moneys first in operation un- 
der the Constitution, for there is nothing said in 
itscharter on that subject. The employment of 
individuals as depositaries was left as mach withia 
the discretion of the Secretary as before the char- 
ter of the Bank. 

Hamilton advocated the Bank, Jefferson op- 
posed it. Hamilton, the Federalist, the Mo- 
narchist, gol rid of the simple system of the Con- 
siitation, which is the system proposed in this bill, 
as soon as in his power. Such a system did not 
suit the ulterior views formed by his daring and 
sagacious mind. I agree ihat this scheme is the 
one rejected by Hamilton; but not that it was re- 
jected because it had failed in its legitimate pur- 
poses. The gentleman from Massachusetts, so 
far as he can be understood to take up any scheme 
atall, takes up the scheme adopted by the Mo- 
narchist Hamilton—rejecied by the Democrat Jef- 
ferson—the scheme rejecied by a far higher au- 
thority than any single name—rejected by the 
people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts next makes 
the startling announcement that the bill propeses 
to reform, by an express repeal of the Constiiu- 
tion; because the 9th section of the Constitution 
provides that “no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law;” and the Ist section of the bill de- 
claresceriain rooms and vaults, and safes, which 
are to be prepared in the building now going up in 
the western part of this city, to be the Treasury of 
the United Siates. He says the Treasury is not lo- 
cal, and cannot be, and entering upon that re- 
gion 








“Where entity and quiddity, 
And ghosts of defunct bodies lie,” 


he declares the Treasury to be “an abstract en- 
tity.” 

He contends that, by this bill, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is made the secretary of a vaul); 
and that you might as well call the Secretary of the 
Navy the secretary of a ship, or the Secretary of 
War the secre'ary of acannon. Perhaps it would 
be quite as intelligidle to cali the Secretary of the 
Treasury the secre.ary of a vault, as to denomi- 
nat» him the secretary of ‘‘an abstract entity.” 

The eleventh section of the bill provides that mo- 
ney shall be deposited in the hands of the deposita- 
ries,to the credit of the Treasurer. I appeal to 
geatlemen whether in most of the States they have 
nota Treasury established by law; and wheiher 
money placed to the credit of the Treasurer is not 
clearly enough understood to be in the Treasury, 
not because it is ia this or that place, but because 
it is thus placed to his credit. It may seem singu- 
lar that there has hitherto been no provision by law 

blishing the Treasury of the United States; 
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and the propriety uf such a provision seems to me 


self-evident. How does it conflict with that pro- 
vision of the Constitution, which declares that *‘no 
money shali be drawn from the Treasury, bat in 
consequence of appropriations made by law?” 

{Mr. Cusnino here cs?, and said, that he also 
reterred to another provision of the Constitution 
which he had mentioned, but did not particularly 
guoe, and he would now give it. It was the pro- 
vision which declares that ‘the nett preduce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of ihe Treasury of 
the United States.”’] 

Well, sir, how does the first section of the bill 
conflict with either of these provisions? Does 
it authorize any money to be paid out of the Trea- 
sury, except in pursuance of appropriations made 
by law,or provide that the nett produce of duties and 
imposts shall not be forthe use of the Treasury of 
the United States? The Treasurer of the United 
States has, for his office, certain rooms, wiih pro- 
per safes and vaults connected therewith, where 
he is to keep aii the public money waichis in 
his immediate custody. But constructively he 
has the custody of a!l the public moneys, so far that 
he, under the laws, draws for them. And moneys, 
in the hands of a depositary, are placed to tke credit 
of the Treasurer, and are constructively withio the 
Treasury of the United States. But no one would 
say that the collecior, or the deposite bank, or the 
receiver general, was the Treasury of the United 
States. The provisions of the bill are stricUy and 
literally consonant to these provisions of the Coa- 
stituton. Bucit is otherwise with the sys’em of 
deposites of public moneys in banks. When a col- 
lector pays public money into a bank, and the 
bank loans it out to a speculator, is that money in 
the Treasury? Is the individual who uses the 
money as his own, the Treasury? No, sir; the 
money in that case is taken out of the Treasury 
without appropriation by law, or it never goes into 
the Treasury at all. The public money is taken 
from the places of its deposite, and used by indi- 
viduals, without any appropriation by law. Thus 
the objection which the gent'eman trom Massachu- 
setts urges, without any foundation whatever, 
againsi this bill, is an objection which applies wita 
irresi-tible force to the scheme of deposites in bank- 
ing corporations. 

The gentleman from Massachuseits next dis- 
cussed the safety of individual depositaries, com- 
pared with that of bank agency, and he objects to 
the bonds required by this bill as furnishing no 
adequate security, on account of the large amount 
which may accumulate in the hands of deposita- 
ries. He alludes to the defalcation of Swartwout 
for upwards of a million; and he also objects to the 
other checks provided by the bill as cumbrous ma- 
chines for watching and guarding, and contends 
that it will be impossible to exercise inspections in 
all sections of the country. 

These objections may at first appear plausible; 
but when examined, they are di-covered to be 
groundiess. There are only a few depositaries ua- 
der whose custody the amount of morey can ever 
be large. The amount of their bonds will be pro- 
portionate, and the appointment by the Presideat, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, shoald be a 
guarantee that none will be appointed who could 
not obtain enfficient sureties. The bonds of indi- 
vidual depositaries will surely be as secure as those 
given by bank officers. The sureties in the la'ter 
are usually those interested in the bank, who, when 
the bank goes down, are too frequently involved in 
common ruin. Besides, in the case of these few 
large. depositaries, their transactions can be easily 
watth«/ and inspected; and these checks and guaris 
willbe in addition to the security of their bonds. 
With regard to the small depositaries in all sections 
of the country, there is no difficuity in making their 
bonds a sufficient security. So where the objec- 
tion of the gentleman trom Massachusetis has 
even an app’arance of plausibility in regard to the 
difficu'ty oi procurme proper bonds, his objection, 
drawn from the difficulty of exercising efficient 
inspections, fails altogether, and the reverse. 
Even in regard to the largest depositares, 
the amount on hand at aby one time will never 
be very considerable, unless Congress should pass 
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a'ea surplus revenue, which occurience no one 
antcipates. It is also in the power of the Secre- 
tary «fthe Treasury by the bill, and will be bis 
duty, to guard against all such accumulations as 
could have any tendency to insecurity. Sw«art- 
wout’s defaication ceases to have any application 
as an argumeotin favor of the views of the gen- 
tleman fiom Massachusetts, but has a directly op- 
posite teude: cy, when we recollect that it was the 
result of the operations of years, and took place 
under the very system of using banks as deposi- 
taries, Which the gentleman so higtly commenda. 
A considerable portion of that defalcation took 
place while the United States Bank was still em- 
ployed as a fiscal agentof theGovernment. Had 
such a system of suretyship and chicks and guards 
and inspections been in operation at that ime as 
is contained in the provisions of this bill, that de- 
ialcation could never have happened. 

In pursuing his comparison of security of mo- 
neys deposi'ed in banks with that of the system 
proposed in this bill, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks what is the security of deposites in a 
bank, and _ replies, first, the integrity of ils officers, 
and next, the capital stock, as collateral security. 

_Itseems to me to be a suffic:ent answer, on the 
first ground, to remark that the officers of banks 
are not appointed by the people, nor are they 
agents of the people. Is notan appointment by 
the President, by and with the advie and consent 
of the Senate, a higher guaraotee of fidelity and in- 
legrity than the selection by a few members of a 
corporation? If not, why pot permit the members 
of lecal corporations to select « flicers who are to 
exercise other important political trusts? There is 
alsu a further and conclusive answer. A larger 
number of persons have access to the funds in a 
bank, and the risk is thereby proportiona'ly in- 
creased. Asto the collateral security of the capi- 
tal stock, evety one that knows the manner in 
which banking is managed, is aware how litle re- 
liance is to be placed on this, and that, in many in- 
stances, the capital stock is not paid in. But sup- 
pose it really paid in; that securi'y is far more than 
counterbalanced by the great risk incurred by in- 
volving the funds of Government in all the de-pe- 
rate hazards of the business of banking. In the 
hands of an individual depositary, the public mo- 
neys are exposed to no such risks. 

But, says the gentleman from Massachuseits, 
there is an additional fact. Swartwout may ab- 
scond—the American Bank—the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania cannot—they are perpetually fixed by the 
local tenure of their existence, and are amenable 
to law. 

The history of these institutions for a few years 
past furnishes no very strong confirmaticn of there 
suggestions. How many instances have occurred 
of the absconding of bank officers, and how many 
melancholy proofs that they are no less liable than 
others to fall before temptation? A bank, te be 
sure, cannot abscond—but its officers may. Of 
what avail is it when the bank’s treasures are dissi- 
pated, and its treasury not even “an abs'ract enti- 
ty,’’ but an abstract nonentity—that there is left an 
ntangible, impalpable shadow of the law called a 
corporation? Amenabletolaw! Ia-k whether it 
be not to contradict all observation and all experi- 
ence to say that corporations are more amenab’e to 
law than individuals are? They have, in name- 
rous instances, procured jaws for their especial! bene- 
fit, and exempting them from their just liabilities. 
Not only so, but they have defied existing laws and 
set themselves above the sovereign power that cre- 
ated them. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also argues 
that banks are subject to simi'ar inspections to those 
provided in this bill, and thus the security in this 
respect is equal. In the first place, I deny the fact. 
The Government of the United States has no power 
of such inspections over local jus itutions, and by 
po possibility can have. Again, sir: suppose the 
right of iaspection equal im the two cases, what 
would ts exercise be worth as applie! 10 banking 
corforations? absolutely no.hing. The business 
of an individual depositary would be simple. It 
would be coufined to the transactions on account of 
the Government alone. You have only to look at 
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his account of moneys received, of moneys paid, 
and his funds on hand, and you ascertain the siate 
of the affaus of his office. In the complicated, va- 
rious and infinitely diversified operaiious of a bank, 
inspections would always prove as experience 
shows they always have pioved, entirely useless and 
unavailing. 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts says that 
the conduct of mankind evinces their sense of the 
superior security of banks, and that if individuals 
have money, they deposite it iu a bank, and do not 
carry it in their pocket. They place it with some 
one ([ use bis language) “whose business it is to 
keep deposites.” Aye, sir, “whose business itis to 
keep deposites.” If, then, the Government appoint 
officers “whose business it is to keep deposites,” and 
that alone, who are not, like the officers of bank-, 
exyosed to all so: ts of temptation from the power of 
using the moneys left with them, nor like banking 
corporations exposed to the hazards of a fluctuating 
game of speculation and banking—why shail noi 
the public moneys be safe in their hands? Can- 
not a vault be contracted for depusites as secure as 
the vault of a bank? No one will deny this. 
Suppose an individual to posse:s vaults and safes 
of his own equally secure with those of the bank 
in his immediate neighborhood, and also to have 
in his employment a person of integrity equal to 
that of the cashier of the bank, aud with equally 
secure bonds, to open, shat, and guard those vauits 
and safes. The question is not whether such indi- 
vidual would keep his gold and silver in his pocket 
rather than deposite it in the bank, but whe:her he 
would pot consider his gold and silver more secure 
in bis own vanits and safes than depetited in the 
bank. Is there any doubt on this subject? Cer- 
tainly there can be none, because, in bis own vault, 
his money is equally secure from theft with the 
money of the bank, and is exempt from the hazards 
of the business of the bank, and he has his go'd 
and silver where he cancommand it. It is not 
transmuted into a bank debt, and he runs no risk 
of being obliged to receive that debt in depreciated 
bank paper, or of losing it altogether through the 
failure of the bank. In this sliusiration I have 
spoken of gold and silver only. But the funds 
usually deposited by individuals in a bank, consist 
of the notes of various other banks. And one 
reason which induces the haste of individuals to 
deposite their funds in the bank near them, is their 
disteast of bank paper, and their unwillingness to 
keep on hand, for any length of time, the notes of 
various banks. 

There is also another very important considera- 
tion, Individuals make deposites in the bank in 
their immediate neighborhood, where they suppose 
they have an opportunity of knowing the standing 
of ihe bank,apd providing against emergencies. 
Would they think it safe to make their deposites in 
banks seattered over all sections of our extended 
country? No, sir: far from it. 

Thus in regard to all the particulars mentioned, 
the argument as to the comparative safety of depo- 
sites with individuals as contemplated by this bill, 
and of deposites in banks, is decidedly in favor of 
the former, and against the latter system. In the 
furmer, the guarantee for the integrity of the officers 
having access to the money is of a higher nature 
than in the latter. But suppose it equal, in the 
latter system the risk is greaer on account of the 
greater namber of those officers of whose integrity 
you mast be assured. The security to be derived 
from bonds is more likely to be competent in the 
case of individuals than of bank depositaries. 
The collateral security of the capiial stock of 
banks is far more than compensated by the risks 
incurred by involving the meneys of the pecple in 
all the hazards of banking adventure. And the 
security to be derived from inspections is, in the 
case oi individual agents, available and important; 
in the case of banks, utterly futile and worthless. 

But there is another aspect in which this sub- 
ject should be viewed, which of itself farnishes a 
complete refutation of all the arguments which 
have been urged, or which can be urged, against 
the security of the proposed system, and in favor 
of the eystem of depo-kes in banks. The revenues 
have a ways been mostly collected by individuals, 
The public moneys pass through the hands of indi- 
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viluals, and are disbursed, to a great extent, by 

individuals, as disbursing officers, and this whetber, 

in the interim, these moneys are deposited in banks 

or not. The cperation of this bill is very little 

more thau merely to prevent banks from taking the 

money out of the hands of the ind.vicuals who 

have collecied it, and from using it for the purposes 
of speculation before 1 goes into ihe hands of the 

disbursing agents. Thus, if you require the money 
to be deposited in banks, you expose the moneys to 
adJitional risks. There is, at any rate. and under all 
systems, the risk of the collecting officers, and the 
disbursing officers. You have the guarantee of 
their honesty and fidelity. If you interpose be- 
tween the collec ing officer and the disbursing offi- 
cer the custody of the banks, you vary aad in- 
crease the risk. You have the integrity of your 
collecting officer. If he be honest, and you are 
safe in permitting him to co:lect and keep y: uz 
money uutil he can pay it over to a bank—his ho- 
nesty will equally protect you if he be permitted to 
keep it a liule longer, until be be ordered to pay it 
over to a disbursing officer. Suffer a bank to in- 
terpose, and take possession of, and use, the mo- 
ney, afier it comes from the hands of the collector, 
and before it gets into the hands of the disbursing 
officer, and, in order to be secure, you have to be 
assured, not only of the honesty of your collector 
and disburser, but of the honesty of the bauk cffi- 
cers, and of the solvency ef the instit ion. 

The history of the Treasury, asdrawn from pub- 
lic documents, has been reierred to by the gentie- 
man from Massachusetts. Extracie were produced 
trom the report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1834, in which it is said the Secretary condemned 
the idea of entrusting the public moneys to the 
keeping of individual agents. Permit me to read 
an extract from that report, in which it is even then 
suggested, that events might occur that wouid ren- 
der the adoption of that very sys'em expedient and 


proper. The Secreiary remarks: 

“It will then become necessary to devolve these duties on 
some receiver or collec'or already in office, or on some safe 
agent not now in office, as has been the practice for years in this 
country in paying pensions at convenient places near which 
there was no State bank or branch of the United States Bank, 
and has long been the usage in some countries of Europe, by 
having the revenue in certain districts chiefly received, kept, 


and tranamitted through private agents and brokers.” 

There is also in the same report a suggestion 
that— 

‘Banks are not believed to be necessary for the fiscal pur- 
poses of any Government.” 

The gentleman next refers to Executive document 
No. 10, which he says, on hasty inspection, is cal- 
culated to mislead the public. He speaks of the 
losses by disbursing officers. What argument can 
those losses furnish against the system proposed? 
Disbursing officers always have been, and always 
must be, employed under all sysiems, and the 
amount of Icsses through their defaults has nothing 
whatever to do with the question under considera- 
tion. 

But the gentleman contends that the whole loss 
of the Treasury by deposite banks, from the foun- 
dation of the Government to 1837, is only about 
two-thirds what has been lost by the former col- 
lector of New York. Now, sir, I contend that it 
appears from the document referred to, that the 
loss to the Treasury from banks is greater than all 
the losses from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment by collectors, even including the defalcation 
of Swartwout. The loss from collectors is $2,038,- 
549 81. Add the amount of the defalcation by 
Swartwout (of which half is probably secured by 
Government, and which, be it remembered, took 
place under the bank deposite system) and you have 
a little over three milion. The losses by using 
banks as depositaries, and receiving their notes in 
payment of pablic dues, amount, adopting the esti- 
mates made by the Treasury Depariment, to 
$6 474,722. 

[ Mr. Cusnina here rose and said he was consi- 
dering, in that, art of his argument, the ques‘ion of 
deposite merely, and thought the subject ought to 
be thus viewed, and not connec'ed with the recep- 
tibility of the paper of the banks | 

Sir, why should these consi‘erations be se- 
parated? This bill proposes a system and that 
system includes both. What rght has the 
gentleman from Massachusetis to separate one 


pait of the system from another? The ques. 
Hon is, what are the liabilities to loss incident to 
the system proposed ia this bill? Is it not the sys- 
tem of general bank d2posite tor which gentiemen 
contend? Surety it is so, for most of their algu- 
ments are Dasec on the impropriety of keeping idie 
the Government funds. This system of general 
depocite is, I conceive, neces: arily connected with 
tne reception of bank paper. Therefore, I repeat, 
the advocates of the bank deposite system have no 
right to separate these classes of lusses; and an 
attempt to do it seems to me to indicate a consci- 
ousness of the weakness of their cause, when placed 
on its true grounds. Besides, if they intimate the 
possibility of special deposites in banks, in that 
care the banks are mere bailees, and answerable 
only fur gross negligence, and their < curity, so 
much relied on, of the capital siock, vanishes. ’ 

Thus we see, sit, that by auchentic documents 

the jo ses by banks have been nearly six millions 
and a half—double all those which have been sys. 
tained on account of collectors. Is this estimajs 

too high? Will the friends of the Bank of the 

United Siates say this? When it suited ihe ry;. 

pose of the advccates of the United States Baa: to 

bring before the country the los-es sustained by de. 

preciated currency, how did they esti nate those 
josses?. In a report made by Mr. Duffie on the 13h 
April, 1830, those losses are estimated at $34,000,- 
000. Adopiing this estimate, made by an advo. 
cate of the United States Bank, the amount which 
hes ben lost by banks is $34,974,722—nearly 
thirty-five millions of dollars—more than eleven 
limes the amount lost by collecting officers. Thus 
the h:story of the Treasury, dravn from authentic 
public documenis—thus facts and figures, and the 
lessons of experience, speak in a voice which can- 
not be misunderstood, in condemnation of the bank 
deposite system, and in favor of the measure now 
betore us. 

But, Mr. Chairman, why talk about the un- 
faiihfu'ness of a few individuals who have refused 
to pay over the public moneys committed to their 
keeping? All the banks have dene this *simulta- 
neously and as if by concert. There exists no 
power in the Government, nor can the Govern- 
ment have the power conferred on it, to punish 
a use of trust by these corporations. Neither can 
the Government guard agaiust their combinations, 
by which they may exert all their united power to 
sustain each other against tne interests of the Go- 
vernment and of the people. We have recently 
had a Bank Convention in this country which held 
its sessions with closed doors. Shall the revenues 
of the people be entrusted to the secret exercise of 
a power thus irresponsible? The dependance of 
the operaticns of our banks on the foreign money 
power in England has been most vividly depicted 
in the message of the President at the opening of 
the session. And this is aside from the fact that 
the stock of banks may be in the hands of foreign 
stockholders, and the revenues of the people be 
thus far, in this manner, controlled by them. 
There is no possibility of a general failure of duty, 
or a general combination among individual depo- 
sitaries, which shal! deprive the people of their re- 
sources, and stop the wheels of Government. 

In regard to banks, the most recent experience 
shows that there is not onlya possibility, buta 
probability cf these occurrences. Why talk about 
the danger of entrusting money to individuals? 
The moneys placed in a bank are entrusted to in- 
dividuals. And to say nothing of the suspensions, 
the insolvencies of the corporations, and the dis- 
graceful disregard of all obligations of law and 
justice, so frequently manifested by them, how 
frequent, and how stupendons have been the frauds 
of late disclosed on the part of their officers and 
ranagers! 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says that 
the promptings of insolvency “are too powerful 
for the Government, and that the Government, 
when duty comes in copflict with these promptings, is 
always the loser.” That is the very suggestion by 
which the provisions of this bill are strongly com- 
mended. The provision which prohibits the use 
of the public money, and punishes that use as a 
crime—ibat principle, and that panishment will af- 
forda security, which alone far more than over- 
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palances all the objections urged. The principle 
that it Was p#frnissiDle to use the public money, nay, 
commendable »« (do, has been the cause of mire 
defalcations than a | other circumstances combined 
Individuals have been inducei to en'er into specu- 
jations; they have plunged deeper and deeper in the 
use of the pudlic funds, which had first tempted 
them with the hope oi extricating themselves by 
some fortunate issue. At length they have become 
inextricably involved, and Jos! their pride and cha- 
racter, and have boldly defied the Government 
they have plandered, because they have considered 
ihemselves only as unfortunate debtors instead of 
robbers of the public treasure. Thus the de- 
faults are shown by returns to have been more 
numerous, and of larger amount in the years [oliow- 
ing the mad specula:ions caused by the expansions 
of the paper system. This bill pronounces the 
first step in the use of the public funds a crime, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Who wii! 
assert that this is not a safeguard, worth more in 
itself alone than the whole of these which can be 
applied to banking corporations 

‘fhe gentleman from Massachusetts, while he de- 
precates to a great extent the idea of drawing our 
examples from other nations, yet undertakes to 
fortify his objections to the bill by ‘illustrations 
taken from foreign countries. He asserts it as 
a striking fact that those nations are et the bottom 
of tne seate of civilization which employ individual 
depositaries and make use of coin; that,in Great 
Britain and France, which stand highest in the 
scale, banks are used, and that the station of na- 
tions in the interm-diate points of the scale is 
measured by the proportion in which they make 
use of banks and paper.. Does he mean to con- 
tend that banks and paper money are the cau es 
of civilization? He admits that some of those 
countries Which ke has placed low in the scale, are 
paper mosey Governments, flooded with depreci- 
ated paper of ail sorts. Why may we net with 
equal justice maintain that this is the cause of 
their inferior position? Even in relation to Tur- 
key, which country, in one portion cf his remarks, 
he adduced as demonstra'ing the (ru'h of his position, 

and as standing among the Icwest in his scale «f 
nations, he made the vital admission (and I have 
taken down his wurds) that there “ the Greek and 
Armenian bankers have as mach to do in public 
affairs as ever the United States Bank hai here.” 

It may be proper here to notice a remarkable 
fact in relation to the history of China, and it is 
this: Paper money has been used b, the Chinese 
at varions periods trom as early a date as the 
tenth century. Like all such systems, it was pro- 
ductive of distress and ruin, till finally it ex- 
ploded entirely; and after the year 1445, it is said 
their history makes no mention of any further pa- 
per issues. It is true that, in Fiance, the notes of 
the Bank of France are taken in payment of pub- 
lie dues. But those notes are not of a denomina- 
tion jess than five hundred francs, and do not cir- 
culate munch oat of Paris. Ina letier, published in 
the National Intelligencer of May 6, 1840. which 
refers to # work on finance by Baron Gautier, for- 
merly one of the governors of the bank of France, 
aud sub-minisier of finance, the foliowing head of 
one of his chapters is given: 

“From the experience of the Bank of France, it is never desi- 


rable that bar ics should be employed in coliections or disvurse- 
ments of the public revenue.” 


fu adtito1 to the-e considerations, is ‘he fact 
that, in France, specie now constitutes five sixths 
of the circuiation, and in England only three- 
sevenths. It is pertinent ‘o inquire whether France 
was not civilized uou! her Bank was brought into 
exis'ence. 

Juhn Law’s scheme, which had as earnest and 
as able advocates as the present vicious banking 
system, asd which was to carry forward the French 
nation on the swelling tide of wea:th and prosperi- 
ty with unexampled rapidity, exploded in 1720, 
spreading over the country such desolation and dis- 
tress as can scarcely be imaciued, much !ess por- 
trayed. The Bauk was noi established tll the 
year 1803. Was not Engiand civilized in the se- 
venteents century? Wee our ances'ors, when 
they came here uncivilized? Were the coun ry- 
men of Mijton and Shokspeare barbarian.? The 
Bank of England was chartered under Wiiliam the 
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Third, in 1693—at first as a mere corporation to 
loan money to Government, Its title was for, rant- 
ing duties on certain artic’es to those who will loan 
amilion ani a half pounds sterling w carry on 
the war with France, and for conferring certain 
other privileges. The notes of the Bank at first, 
aad for many years, Were on interest, and not pro 
perly a paper currency. Ant there are 
two facts which show the utter fal!acy of reasoning 
from the use « f the Bank of England by the Eng- 
lish Government as a fiscal agen', in faverot the 
use of hanks here for a similar purpose. In Eng- 
land, the whole capital of the Bank is loaned to 
the Government, and thus the Government must 
always be secure. The notes of the Bank are by 
law a legal tender, except to the Bank itself, and 
thus there woul! sem to be no reason why they 
should not be taken in payment of public dues. A 
strange argument indeed would ii be, that because 
the Government of England receives what is a le- 
gal tender, our Government rhould receive what is 
net a legal tender! 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard many glowing eulo- 
giumson the wealth and power of England by the 
opponents of this bill. A gentleman from South 
Carolina, in the last Congress, in most vivid co- 
lors depicted her greatness, and atiributed it to the 
ban 'zing and credit system, and called on as to fol- 
low her example. And the gentleman from Mas- 
sachu-etts has also, in elequent te:ims, spoken of 
her vast dominion and her wealih. He bas avow- 
ed that there is 00 Goveroment he more respects, 
and, bringing her example forward as an argument 
against this meacure, asseris that she has reached 
her present greatnes:, employing these very agents 
which we propose to reject. 

In his deseription of ihe extent of her power, he 
has repeated the remark that the beat of the morn- 
ing dram in her garris ns follows the dawn of day 
circling round the globe. Some, perhaps, might 
assert that the sun, as it circles round the globe, 
ceases not 1o dawn on some monument of her ra- 
paciy or injustice. If her civilization and power 
are Owing to the banking system, I would inquire if 
this system is the cause, also, of her morality, of 
which we have recently heard something from the 
gentlemaa’s colleague, [Mr Apams,] and which 
was alluded to recently by the gentleman himsell, 
as “ignalized in her conduct’ towards China. And 
though, in addition to her European influence, she 
may be, as the gentieman says, the greatest Asiatic 
power, was not tha! power acquired by treachery 
and rapacity and bloodshed, and is it not supported 
by cruety and injustice? One of her own orators 
has characterized it as “an empire which God ne- 
ver gave, sustained by means which He can never 
sanc'ion.”? In the gorgeous pieture presented to us 
of her wealth, we gaz* at the splendid mansion, 
within which are gathered, for its lordly inhabiran', 
he luxaries of a worl!, and overlook the hovel, 
whose desolate inmates “cower, shivering and hun- 
ger-stricken, into their lair of suaw.”? She may be 
unly cal ed anation of princes and of paupers. What 
is the condition of the mass of the people? More 
than one-sixth of the population pavpers! What 
is the condition of the laboring c'asses? Look at 
ihe accounts especially of the manufacturing dis- 
triets. ‘The laborer, thronzbout his whole exist- 
ence, wrestles in deadly strife with the grim demon 
os starvaiion. Parents, after strnggling for years, 
through regird tor their offspring, almost without 
hope, at last yield to despair. Chiidren know not 
the season of cnildh od, but, crippled and deformed 
by iacessent labor and watching, and wasted by fa- 
mine, find on'y in a premature grave a res‘ing 
piace from their tuil and misery. Those who have 
so frequently en'arged here on the glory and riches 
and power of England, as proofs of the great ad- 
vantages of their favorue system, held vp to our 
view the parks and palaces, the splendid eq pages, 
the overgrown fortunes—ave, sir, the evidences of 
wealth accumulated, of wealth privileged, of a Go- 
vernme | 
ihing of ‘‘ihe wide-spread wretche‘ness which is, 
$+ tu speak, therank manure which causes all these 
zaady towers to spring up and flourish.” 

ihe geutlersan says that when you press out 
bank paper, Giverament paper comes ap; that the 
Sub-Tieasury has been iu operation three years, 
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and simulta eously Treasury notes have appeared, 
and that Treasury notes were previonsly a war, 
measure. I belicve suspension has previously 
been a con-equence of war. And as the gentle- 
man asserts that men sometimes “mistake coati- 
guity and contemporaneity for cause and effect,” 
ll appears to me that he has fallen himself jato that 
error. Wil any one deny that the issue of Trea- 
sury notes of 1837 was caused by the suspension 
cf the banks, and thus owing to the bank deposite 
system? And the gentleman himself has furnished 
ihe an-wer to his own position; for he compares 
Treasury notes to English exchequer bills, or Go- 
vernment paper in Spain and Russia, and the 
simiar issues of “all nations in debt” Then it is 
the being in debt whch causes these issues, and 
not the circumstance of employing individuals as 
dey ositaries 

in relation to the argument on the expense of 
carrying on this system, it is only necessary to say 
that the objections are not so much drawn from 
aay provisions of the bill, as from that spiritof 
prophecy which enables the gentleman to foresee 
“a new corps of clerks.” [tis not easy to cont¢ive 
why more clerks than those provided in the bill 
should become necessary, though it is easy toassert 
that more will be needed. But Congress must au- 
thor ze them if they are to be employed, and the 
Representarives of the people may, I hope, be 
safely trusted. I repeat what I have beiore't-- 
marked, tbat the expenses contemplated by this 
bill of putting the system in operation, and the 
yearly cost of maintaining it are trifling, as all 
wno take the trouble to examine the details of the 
bill will see, and those expenses will be far more 
than compensated by the additional security i, fur- 
hishes against Josses. 

Another objection is urged against this measure; 
that it increases the power and patronage of the 
Government. Ent the gentleman here makes a 
very important admission, to which I call the atten- 
tion of the committee. He admits that the patro- 
nage under this system is less than under the Siate 
pank deposite system I hold the gentleman and 
his friends to that edmission, for it seems to me to 
cover the whole ground. It isto the banking sys 
tem that the patronage is incident, and whether a 
system of State banks, ora mighty institution, ex- 
tending its branches into all parts of the country, the 
nature of the danger is not thereby altered. Sir, the 
admission excludes from the gentieman’s argument 
the State bank deposite system. What is his alter- 
native? There can be no other but an United States 
Bank. Are the people of this country reaty to 
charter such an institution? The gentleman says 
that the bill has many fratures of a ban, though 
be does not contend that it is exactly a bank; but 
if an United States Bank be dangerous, so far 
as this resembles a bank this must be dangerous. 
I will remark, in passing, that this i# not a legiti- 
mate argument for him, who, so far as he can be 
understood to advocate any fi-cal measure, advo- 
cates a bank. But one pointof analogy referred to 
is singular. He remarks that the average amocat 
of specie in the Bank of the United Siates was ten 
millions, and that the amount kept by the depositaries 
un‘er this bill will be, as is estimated, five millions, 
and thus the peril, in this respect, will be half as 
great. I had supposed that one great difficulty 
with the banking system was, not that there was too 
much, but too little specie in their vaults. What 
pessible resembiance is there 1n the cases. The 
thoney in the Treasury, and in the bands of depo- 
sitaries cannot be used by the officers of the Go- 
vernmest, nor by any one by ther permission. 
Neither the President, nor the Secretary of the 
Treasury, ncr the Treasurer, nor any other officer, 
can use one sing'e cent. They cannot lend it, No 
ose can seramble for a loan of the fands of the pec- 
ple for the purpose of using those funds in private 
speculation. Jt must be obvious to all that the safe- 
keeping of pablic moneys, without the liberty of 
using them, afferds no source of patronage. Be- 
fore a public officer can avail himsels of their use, 
ior the purpores of pa'runage, be must first become 
a felun—wnich has not generally been consi‘ered a 
very effectual method of increasing ove’s nflaence 
” power. 

But tw show that this Oill coutaias thal mouste 
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not risually so much dreaded by the Opposition—a 
bank—lurking in the covert of its provisions, the 
gentleman has vodertaken to point out the sections 
which give reason for this alarm. And I ask the 
indulgence of the comm stee, if I speak with some 
degree of particalarity on this topic, that they may 
see, and the people mny see the nature of the at- 
tempts which are made to inculeate the impression 
that this is a bank in diszuise. 

The tenth sectivn is first specified, which autho- 
rizes the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer mo- 
neys from the hancs of one depositary to another, 
as the safety of the public moneys and the conve- 
nience of the public may require, “to be there 
safely kept according to the provisions of this 
act.” Is there any thing nove! or alarming in 
this? Does not every one know that this power of 
necessity belongs to the Secretary? I shall here- 
afier show that it has always been exercised; and 
pass on to the sixteenth section, which the gentleman 
says is still more remarkable. The section is as 
follows: 

“And he it further enacted, That all marshals, district at- 
torneys, and others, having pubiic money to pay to the United 
Ptates, and all patentees wiehing to make payment for patents 
to be issued, may pay all euch moneys to the Treasurerof the 
United States, ac ihe Treasury, to the Treasurer o1 either of the 
mints,in Philadelphia or New Orleans, to either of the receivers 
general of the public money,or to such other depositary con- 
atituted by this actas shall be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in other parts of the United States to receive such 


payments, and give receipts or certificates of deposite there- 
jer.’’ 


These certificates of deposite the gentleman 
contends may go into circulation. Now 
let us examine this matter. By the eleventh sec- 
tion of the bill, all moneys in the care of deposi- 
taries are considered and held ‘‘as depo-ited to the 
credit of the Treasurer.” A person having “public 
money to pay to the United States” may pay it to 
one of the depositaries alluded to in the section 
above recited, and take the officer’s receipt or certi- 
ficate of deposite therefor. The individual owes 
the United States; he pays the money; he takes a 
receip!, which is his discharge from the debt; and 
which is a'so a certificate of deposite. Deposiie 
for whose tenefit? Not for the individuals paying 
the money; for he owed the money, and has paid 
the debt. But to the credit of the Treasurer. If 
gentlemen were to undertake to travel on a cur- 
rency composed of these receipts or certificates of 
depo:ite to the credit of the Treasurer, | imagine 
ihey would soon reach their jouiney’s end. Sup- 
pose I owed a tradesman on the avenue, and were 
to pay his bill, and take his receipt, | might, ac- 
cording to this doctrine, pass his receipt as cu:rency ! 

Fqually unfounted in reason is the objection to 
the Qist section, which provides that no exchange 
of funds shall be made by anv disbursing cffi- 
eers, or other ag nis of the Government, other 
than anexchange for gold or silver-—ihat it ap- 
plies only to Government officers. ‘To whom 
should it apply? If an individual to whom the 
Goveroment 1s indebted has received funds of 
the Government in payment of his claim, those 
fuuds become his own, aa! he has a right to use 
them as he pleases. The section contains most 
imporiant provisions for the security of the pub- 
lic, by taking away from Government agents the 
power of exchaaging Government funds tor those 
of inferior value, and imposing the latter on Go- 
vernment creditors, and thus speculating on their 
loss. 

But reference is also made to the 23d section, 
which is in the following words: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to is- 
sue and publish regulations to entorce the speedy presentation of 
all Government drafts for payment at the place where payable, 
and to preecribe the time according to the different distances of the 
depositaries from the seat of Government, within which all drafts 
upon them respectively. shall be presented for payment; and 
in default of such presentation, to direct any other mode and 
place of payment which he may deem proper; but, in all those 

ulations and directions, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to guard, as faras may be, agains: thove dratts 


being used or thrown into circulation as a paper currency or 
medium of exchange.” 


The gentieman says that this section consists of 
‘“‘words and words cnly,” and that you cannot, by 
any power of Government, prevent dralis beng 
nsed as currency. If the section is composed of 
“words and words only,” it can do no harm; but I 
apprebend it wi!l be found to ccn‘ain some ideas 
also. It is a section of limitation. It contains a limi- 
tation on the lawsand practice as now existing,and as 


















they always have existed. Why so much alarm now 
on accoun' of Treasury drafis? All gentlemen 
who have received payment of claims on the Trea 

sary fur their constituents, know that a Treasury 
draft isno novelty. Such drafts have always been 
used, and by necessity always must be; and it 
makes no d fference whether they are drawn on 
banks or individual depositaries. If these consti- 
tute a Treasury bank, such a bank is now in ex- 
istence, and has existed ever since the foun ‘ation of 
the Government. If they are to constitute a circu- 
lation of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty millions of 
doliary, why has not such a circulation heretofore 
been, why is it not now, in existence? The fact 
that«uch a circulation has not preva led, scatters 
at once to the winds all these fine-spun theories. 
The amount of Treasory drafts outstanding at any 
one tme is usually quite inconsiderable. On the 
19h of May last, it was only $762 956 02, and 
three-fourths of that amount had probably been is- 
sued within a week previous. 

In a report of Mr. Baldwin, chairman of the 
Commitee of Ways and Means, maceto the House 
of Representatives, May 22, 1794, the following 
passages may be found: 

“The duties of the several officers of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with regard to the collecting, receiving, keeping, and dis- 


bursing public moneys, and regulating and keeping the acccunts 
thereol, are as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury superintends the collection 
and receipt and the disbursement of public moneys. In conse- 
quence of this, all authorities for transferring them from one 
public agent to another, or for the final disbursement of them, 
originate with him. He directs the drawing of moneys into the 
Treasury, and reguiates the time, manner, and circumstances, 
subject to the sanctions prescribed by law; and judges exclu- 
sively of the other officers of the Department, when, and what 
disbursements are to be made—tubject, nevertheless, to the 
cheek of the Comprroller, who, in countersigning warrants, is 
joindy responsible with him for their being conformable to ap- 
propriations by law, and to the further check and settlement of 
the accounts of all persons to whom he may have caused ad- 
vances of public money, by the Auditor and Comptroller. All 
warrants for the payment of money into the Treasury, or for the 
payment of money out of the Treasury, are first signed by 
him It is also his duty to decide on the forms of keeping all 
pudlic accounts. 


“The Treasurer keeps and dishnrses the moneysof the United 
States. Aji his receipts, as well as his disbursements, are sanc- 
tioned by warran's of the description already given. As inci- 
dent to these duties, he d;aws, underthe direction of the Secre- 
tary, all bills which are drawn for = moneys arising 
from sources foreign or domestic; which bills, as already men- 
tioned, are always registered, orentered and countersigned, by 
the Register, or in the case of domestic bills, by his confidential 
clerk, in his stead.’’ 

And yet gentlemen ta'k about transfers of the 
public funds and Treasury drafts, as if these things 
were now for the first time heard of! It would 
have been safer for gentlemen of the Osposition to 
have continued to deal in general charges, than to 
have un'eriaken to specify the particular prov:- 
sions which constituie this measure a bank. I 
trus! a sufficient illustration has been given of the 
na'nre of the efforts which have been made to con- 
vince the peop'e that this is a bank, and should un- 
dervalue their intelligence, did I believe that such 
efforts could meet with any success. 


1 will dismiss this partof the subject by re- 
marking, thatthe Secretary of the Treasury can, 
by his regulations, prevent Treasury drafts from 
being weed as a currency more effectually than any 
general law, forhe can alter those regulations as 
exigencies may arise, and such regulations, the 
bill, in express cerms, makes it his duty to pre- 
scribe and enforce. 

Next, sir, suffer me briefly to reply to some of 
the objections to the currency feature of this mea- 
sure. The gentleman asks “if specie is to be the 
nniversal currency,” and ebjects to a specie cur- 
rency that it is dependant on foreign countries, and 
identified with all the vibrations of business in 
Europe. 

Ivis net the fact that we are entirely dependant 
for specie oa Europe. The precious metals are, 
to a considerable exient, produced in some parts of 
ourcoun'ry. But lay that facet entirely aside, 1s the 
argument legitimat-? Shall the use of iea and cotice 
be discontinued because we do not produce tho-e 
articles? It is a well settled fact, that, by the laws 
of trade, snecie will always flow in where there is 
a demand for it. But do s the gentleman contend 
for anentire paper currency—a paper cuneacy 
which 1s to be a substitute for the precious metals, 
an! not for a paper currency founded on the metals, 
and a representative of them? He will not say he 
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does. Then, sir, his argument operates with three- 
fold force against himself. Suppose the banks to 
issue only three dollars of paper to one dollar of the 
precions metals in their vaults; though it is well 
known they issue paper in much larger proportion. 
It the fluctuations in foreign countries draw abroad 
one million of specie, three millions are taken from 
the circulation. Thus, on such a circulation, the 


vibrations in foreign countries must operate with 
triple force. 


The question is put whether we will throw away 
that credit which increases in proportion as insti- 
tutions are free? If, by eredit, is meant a sound, 
healthy, and safe cred.t, that credit which alone is 
congenial to free institutions, no one is more favo- 
rable towards it than I am. But if the gentleman 
means the modern credit and banking system which 
has already ‘nvolved so many in ruin, and had so 
injurious an effect, pot only on the public prospe- 
rity, but on the public morals, I conceive it to be 
founded, not on just ‘‘corfidence,” but on credulity, 
It is nothing more nor less than John Law’s scheme 
revived. Confidence and credit were never car. 

ried to so great an extent as under that scheme jn 

France, and it was under the rule of that profligate 

tyrant, the Regent Dukeof Orleans. No one will, 
I believe, eontend, that, then, France was distin- 
guished for her “free institutions.” 

It has been stated that the appellation of this 
measure is appropriate, because it constitutes a 
Treasury ‘‘independent” of the people. I had sup- 
posed this appeliation referred to making the Trea- 
sury independent of banks, arid as 1 do not agree 
that they are the people, think it apppropriate in 
that sense. The gentleman also urges the oft re- 
peated argument that it farnishes for the Govern- 
meni a “superior currency, of specie and Govern- 
ment paper, and to the people an inferior curren- 
cy.” Yes, sir, these were his very words. If my 
recollection serves me, on one or two oecasions the 
gentleman has contended that a Government paper 
currency was the worst of all currencies, and liken- 
ed it tothe o!d con'inental money. But let that 
pass. 1 defy the ingenuity of man to show that the 
currency received and paid out by the Government 


of the people. If then specie be, as the gentleman 
admits, a “superior currency,” why shall the peo- 
ple not enjoy it? If bank paper be an “inferior 
currency,” shall the pecpie have it forced on them 
for the benefit of banks and bankers?) The genile- 
man has introduced the resolutiors passed by the 
Legislature of his State on the subject of the mea- 
sure before us, I ask permission to read from the 
Morni~g Post, which, as the gentleman has also 
read an extract from that paper, I presume he will 
covsider good authority, a sketch of some proceed- 
ings which took place in the Legis ature of Mas- 
sachusetis when those res:luuions were before 
them. And I would respectfully inquire of the 
gentleman whether he may not have been impru- 
dent in making admissions which his friends in the 
Legislature most carefa'ly avoided. The third re- 
solve of the Legislature is as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Sub-Treasury bill, by giving to the 
Government end its officers a different currency {rom that 
provided for the people, and by increasing the power and pa- 
tronage of the Executive, is hostile to the genius, and may be 
destructive to the permanence, of our Republican institutions.” 

“Mr Ranton| rose to propose an amendment, by striking out 
the word ‘different,’ in the second line of the third resolve, and 
substituting therefor the word Setter. 

“He said he supposed the friends of the order intended to put 
forth something strong and pungent against the Sub-Treasury 
bill, ard as the words ‘different currency’ did not intimate 
whether a be/fer or worse currency had been promised, he 
presumed that his amendment, rendering that poiut definite, 
would be acceptable. 

“Mv. Gray of Boston was perfectly catisfied with the severity 
of the resolves in their present state. 

; “7 question was then taken, and the amendment nega 
tived. 

“Mr. Rantoul then proposed to amend the said resolve, by 
striking out said word ‘different’ and inserting instead the word 
worse. 

“A member in front of the Speaker said he felt strongly in- 
clined to move the previous question. 

“Mr. Rantoul said he should not express any surprise ai 
such a motion, but would remind the House that for the last 
ten weeks the Sub-Treasury bill had been assailed danly, with- 
out one single word having been uttered in its favor. 

“The question was then taken on substituting the word 
worse for ‘different,’ and the amendment was negatived, 

“Mr. Rantoul now moved to amend, by striking out the 
whole of the first reaolve, and inserting a new one, made up of 
pacsages extracted from two speeches made by Daniel Web- 
ster in Comgrese in )816: 
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“Resolved, That the framers of the Constitution were HARD 
oNEY MEN. They had felt, and therefore duly appreciated 

ae evils wt a paper medium. They, therefore seduiously 

= dtue currescy of the United States from debasement. 
ne legal currency of the United States is gold and silcer 
coin. This is the law of the jand at home. and the law of the 
worldabroad; that this Goverament has a right, 1n all cases, io 

rotect its own revenues, aud to guard them against deta!cauon 
ee bad or depreciated paper; that the only power wiich the 

General Government possesses of restraining the Issues of the 

grate banks, is to reiuse their noies in receipt of the Treasury; 

that bank paper not being a part of the legal money of the 
country, it cannot, by liw, be received in the payment of du- 
ties, taxes, or other debis, co Government; that, as to the opi- 
pion advanced by some, that the revenues cannot be coilecced 
otherwise than * * * in the paper of any and every bani. 
ing association which chouses to issue paper. it cannot for a 
momen: be admitted. This would be at ouge giving up the Go 
yerument; fur whatis Government without revenue, and what 
isa revenue thatis gahered together in the varying, fluctuating, 
discredited, depreciated, “ * * * promissory notes, of two or 
three hundred disiiuct, and, as to Government, irrespons:ble 
hanking companies? IF IT CANNOT COLLECT ITS RE- 

VENUES IN A BETTER MANNER THAN THIs, it must 

to be a Government; that it 13 quite clear that by the 
gatute all duties and taxes are required to be paid in the legal 
money of the United States, or in Treasury notes; that if Con- 
were to pass forty statuteson the subjec’, they coud not 
make the law more imperative than it vow is, that nothing 
should be received in payment of duties to the Governmeat but 
specie. The whole strength of the Government, we are of 
opinion, should be put forth to compel the payment of duties 
and taxes to the’ Government inthe LEGAL CURRENCY OF 

THE COUNTRY.” 


The geptieman from Massachusets assser'ts, 
“that it is a fallacy that a specie currency is pro- 
yided for in the Constitution,” and that the word 
“currency,” is not ured in the Constitution. Iam 
happy that the advocates of the United States 
Bank have discovered at length that the word cur- 
rency is not in that instrument; for I well reco'- 
lect hearing a long argument from a distinguished 
Opposition orator of my own Svate, in favor of the 
constitutionality of that institution, founded on the 

wec which he said was given in the Cunsti'ution 
toregulate the currency. No one can read the 
debates ia the Maison papers wtthout agreeing 
with Mr. Webster, in the sentiment expressed by 
him in 1816, that the framers of the Constitution 
were “hard money men,” and that they “had felt, 
and therefore duly appreciated the evils of a paper 

medium.” The Constitution confers on the Goveru- 
ment the power “to coin money, and regalaie the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin.” Li prohibits 
the States from making any thng but gold and si!- 
ver a legal! tender, aud from passing any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts. This is sufii- 
cient to show, that so far as the Government is 
concerned, at least, “the legal currency of ihe 
United States is go!d and silver coin.” The firs 
Jew on the subject, atier the organ/zation of the 
Government, under the prevent Constitution, which 
was passed in 1789, prescribes that the ‘ duties and 
fecs to be collected, by virtue of this ac’, shal: be 
collected in gold and silver coin only; and even 
the resolution ef 1816, which contains the first le- 
gal provision, authorizing the reception of notes 
of specie paying State banks, recognises gold and 
silver as ‘the legal! currency of the Unved Sia es.” 

Can it be true, as the gentleman asserts, that the 
“Constitution leaves it tosomebody else to provide 
currency’ for the Government? What somebody 
else? The Cons i'ution does not point out the per- 
sens or corporations by whom it shall be p.o-ided. 
If, then, according 'o the Constitut.on, the eurren- 

cy is to be provided by others, Government is 
bound to take that carrency, no mater what it ts, 
and our revenue may be paid in bills of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and the Pa‘aps:o Can! 
Company, which the gen:leman held up here in de- 
rision. 

Another objection is urged that, according to the 
language of a :esolution adopted by the Huse last 
year, we have no right to do that indiree ly whica 
we cansct do direcily; and that this being a bill 
for coilesting aad keeping the public revenue, we 
propose to affvet the cariency, which is a suij ct 
we have no business with. I reply that there is no 
indirection here. ‘The object of the bill is, as it 

urports to be, to provide for the collection, saf - 

eeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
revenue. So faras relates to its effecison the cur- 
rency, those effects, however desirable they may be, 
are entiiely incidental. The bill refrains to act on 
currency at all, except so far as to provide that the 
revenue shal eventually be collec’ed in gold and 
silver coin, which a'one by the Constitution js a le- 
gal tender, and of which alone, by the Cunsiiiut.on, 
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| Hopelessly bankrupt! 


| 
| 
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| sympathies are with the former. 


| into cireulation. 
| tion to this bili? 











we have any rght to regulate the value. Supp se 
| the hill provided for the receptibility of the paper 
| of ceriain banks, as the gentieman and his friends 
| desire. This wouid clearly be more liable to the 
| reproach of “acting on currency,” because it wou'd 
| give 'o the paper of those banks an additional cir- 





| culation and an additional value. 


The gentleman says the pet bank scheme ex- 


| ploded, and left the ground covered with patients 


bruised, and with broken arms and mangled limbs, 
amd the President, who ought to have been their 
physician, left them te their fate, and would not 
prescribe even asingle plaisier, and that he is, there- 
fore, for calling 1a Dr. Harrison. I fear, from the 
sentiments of his friends, this renowned sage would 
have nothing else but plasters to prescribe as a re- 
medy, and those of the worst sert, namely, shin- 
plasters; and that, like the celebrated Dr. Sangrado, 
who, when his patients were dying of his preseri;- 
tions of bleeding and warm water, told them to 
d-uble the dose—for a disease caused by overbank- 
ing, he would prescribe—a Bank. 

Allusion has been made to the suspension of the 
banks in 1839, extending over the South and West, 
and including Pennsylvania, and the genileman 
tr:umphantly remarks that it was not Pennsylva- 
nia, with her Van Buren Governor, that weathered 
the storm, but New York and Massachusetts. The 
boldness manifested in treading upon this ground 
is, to say the least, a subject of admiration. The 
suspension hax taken place in that portion of the 
coun'ry most immediately under the influence of 
the Un:ted S:a'es Bank of Pennsylvania, the great 
reguiater. Who that was here at the extra ses- 
sion, dces not remember the glowing eulogiums 
passed upon that Bank on its solvency—its fidelity 
—nay, its patriotism? Apparently the Opposition 
weuld then have eagerly se zed any opportunity to 





have made that instiiu'ion again the fiscal agent of | 


the Government. What is now its condition? 


The terin which has b2en 
boastingly applied to it of “great regulater,” has 
become one of bitter sarcasm: 

“The desolator desolate, 

The victor overthrown, 

Thearbirer of others tate 

A suppliant for its own.” 


This condition is not owing to the refusal of a 


| recharier by the United States Government, for the 


president of the Bank has announced that the 
Bank was stonger under the Siate charter than 
before. And yet the Democratic party have been 
denounced again and again for not rechartering 
that instiution! They have been denounced, un- 
til a recent date, for not employing it as a fiscal 
Will any one now say that institution 
should have bren rechattered, or is now worthy to 
be employed as the fiscal agent of the Government? 
No, sir. Hf, then, gentlemen have been so much 
mistaken in their struggles for this Bank, I ask 
th-m how they know they are not quite as much 


| so in their arguments in favor of chartering ano- 


ther? 

But the gen'leman says some are for reforming, 
some for destroying the banks, and asserts that his 
He acknowledzes 
that he is “for infusing a larger quantity of specie 
Then, I ask, whence his objec- 


specie iato enculation will be its acknowledged ef- 


| fect. Unless the Opposition are for an entire pa- 


per cariency, what possible objection can they 
have to the measure, so far as regards its effect on 
the currency, for that effect can only be to increase, 
in a limited exient, the quantity of specie in circu- 
lation. Let them come out frankly, if such be the 
fact, and acknowledge that they are for an entire 
‘goer corrency—a currency not the representative 
of coin, but the substicute for it. It is generally ac- 
know edged thatcoin will not circuiate to any 
great amouat mM company with paper of equal de- 
nomina'ionu, 

Mr. Burke is reported to have sent word to Pitt, 
that if he issued one pound notes, he would never 
see another guinea. Mr. Huskinson, in 1626, gave 
it as “his opinion—an opinion nut hastily formed, 
but the resalt of long ard anxious observation— 
| thata@ permanent state of cash payments, and a 

irculation of one and two pouad notes, could not 

oe xist.”” 
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We have deena accused of broaching newfangled 











|| doctrimes and trampling on the fathers of the Re- 


pablic. Lak leave to read an extract from a let- 
ierof Mr. Jefferson, written, I think, in 1813: 

“At the ime we were funding our national debt we heard 
much about a public debt being a public blessing, that the siock 
fepresenuingpt was a creation of active capital forthe aliment ef 
“ommerce, manufactures and agriculture. The paradox was 
well adapted to the minds of the believers in dreams and the 
gulls of that size entered bona fide into it. But the art and mys 
tery of banks is a wonderful improvement on that. It is este- 
blished on the principle that private debts called bank nutes, 
become active capital and aliment to the whole commerce, ma 
aulactures, and agriculture of the United Sites, 


Permit me also to read part of a letter frem 
Geoge Wa-hington, the father of his country, to 
Thomas Stone, dated Febroary 16, 1787: 


“Ido not scrupte to declare that if I had a voice in your Legis 
lature, 1 would have been given decidedly against a paperemis- 


ston upon the geveral principles of its uulity as a representative, 
and the necessity of it as a medium 


“To assign reasons for this opinion would be as unnecessary 
as tedious. The ground has been so ofien trod, thata place 
hardly remains untouched. In a word, the necessity arising 
{rom a& want Of specie is represented as greater than it really is 
I contend it is by the substance, not with the shadow of a thin i 
we are to be benefited. The wisdom of man, in my humble 
opinion, cannot at this time ‘devise a plan by which the credit 
of paper money would be long supported; cons quently depre- 
ciation keeps pace with the quantity of the emission, and articles 
for which it is exchanged rise in a greater ratio than the sterling 
value ofthe money. Wherein then is the farmer, the planter, 
the artisan benefited? The detor may be, because, as | have 
observed, he gives the shadow in lieu of the substance; and in 
Proportion to his gain, the creditor or the body politic suffers 
Whether it be a legal tender or not, it will, as has been observed 
very truly, leave no alternative. It must be that or nothing 
An evil equally great is, the door it immediately opens fur spe- 
culatien, by which the least designing, and perhaps most valua- 


ble part of the community, are preyed upon by the more know. 
ing and crafiy speculators.” 


None can fiurget how frequent and loud have 
been the charges made heretofore against the 
Demorratic pariy of being agrarians—of attacking 
property and the rights of property, and the inte- 
rests of the wealthy part of the community. Re- 
cently another part is played, and gentlemen of the 
Opposition are suddenly seized with an unwented 
regard for “the poor laborer.” Bot it is a little ia- 
consistent to play both these parts at once. One 
objection brongh! against this bill by the gentleman 
from Massachuse'ts ts, that it is “alarming to capi- 
talists;” another, that it will operate injuriously by 
“confining irade to capitalists.” He asserts ils 
effect will be, by reducing the price of production, 
to benefit the manufacturing capitalist and the 
planter, at the expense of the laborer. Sir, it is 
ove of the chief recommendations of the measure, 
tu my mind, that its effect will be to increase the 
value of the wages of labor. What does it avail 
the laborer for you to give him five dollars, or even 
five hundred ¢ollars, in nominal amount, for his 
day’s work, if the whole will not buy him a single 
breakfast? Of all other persons, the laborer is the 
one most injured by the violent aad sudden flactua- 
tions incident to the present paper system. In 
these fluctuations, labor is the last thing to rise, and 
the first to fali. The laborer is frequently suddenly 
thrown out of employment. He is also, from not 
knowing the state of these banking institutions, which 
varies daily, more than all others likely to be de- 
frauded by depreciated paper. The sharper and 
speculator are constantly on the look out, and see the 
storm coming from afar in season to eseape, and it 
bursts cn the farmer and the laborer, whu are 
quietly, and without suspicion, following their 
daily occupations. As these are somewhat impor- 
tant considerations, I beg leave to refer to an 
authority that will, I presume, be deemed conelu- 
sive on the subject by gentlemen of the Opposition. 
The extracts which I will read aie from the mes- 
sage of Mr. Johan Davis, who is now a Senator, 
delivered to the Legislature of Massachusetts in 
1834. The s:ntiments therein expressed were, no 
donbt, the result of his calm and impartial reflee- 
tiens; they came from him when he was bound by 
his oath, and evecy obligation of h.nor and of 
gratitude to recommend thuse measures which he 
thonght would be for the benefit of the people who 
had made him their Chief Executive Magistrate, 
and when, in their utterance, he could have had no 
partisan purposes to auswer. Mr. Davis, as Go- 
verror, said: 

“There is doubtleas a difference of opinion as to the causes 
which produce the great vacillations in the money market. At 
one time the premiom on capital falls below the legal rate of 
interest; at another, tooney can seareely be had on any terms. 
TVoere can, however, be little doubt that the smali qusntity of 


specie in circulation is one of the causes tending to produce 
ee disastrous fluctuations, If @ panic should seize the pub, 
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He if distrust should overehidow our banks but for a day, all 
paymen's in specie woul! cease, for the funds oa hand do not 
amount tu one iwelfth of the bills in circulation and those de- 
osites they are bound to pay on Cemawd. Thie diwproportion 
tween specie and maper censot be materially increased, If 
the quantity of epecie 13 dindntahed, the paper circulation must 
becurtailed. If it is locreased, the paper may also be in- 
ereased. The paper, therelore, fluctuates as its basis 
ehanges.”’ 

“The disastrous iinctuations which we experience (he adds 
in 1834) are to some extent to be imputed to the tluctuations in 
epecic, (meaning in amount, not in value) and the smaller the 
amount of apecie in the country, the more iikely they are to 
occur. The most obvious remedy, theretore, ageinst ihe recut 
rence of this calamity, and the most certain method of saving 
the active indasiry ef the country from the devouring vortex 
of this almost periodical disaster, which comes a curtailing 
discounts, is to increase, by e ome julicious regulations, the 
quantity of specte in circulation to such an extent that these 
occasional drains shall not curiau the circu ating medium seas 
tw preducesach consequences, If the circulation of small bills 
had never beon permitted, but their places had been supplied 
with specie, the quanuty now m circulation would be large, 
and would greatly strengthen the confidence of the public and 
the ability uf the banks, a8 it would flow in to supply the place 
of that drained off, and thus supersede, to a great extent, the 
occasion for these forced curtailments of discounts which al- 
Ways prove injurious to the public. The States which have 
@ topted this course, are best supplied with epecie, and if the 
whole country could be prevatied on to suppres® small bills, 
great rejie! would be realized from it.” 

“ Experience has jong since proved that a metallic currency 
is least hable to fluctuations, and therefore best adapted to the 
pare for which it is designed; and it is io be hoped the ear- 
lest Opportunity will be seized to return to it, so far, at least, 
ag to reciify the present credit sysiem of paper currency, and 
prevent its pernicious fluctuations.”’ 

“Fluctuations visi all who have property, and all who work 
to acquire it, with injury, and compel them to submit to severe 
sacrifices. Whatlis calledu scarcity of money, only means 
that the banks do not discount. Upon a pressure thus occa 
sioned, we have seen goo | estates dwindle, unul the r posses- 
aors were left bankrupt. We have seen laborers thrown out of 
employ, or their Wages greatly reduced; and business either sus 
vended or dragging those engaged in it towards ruin, We 

ave seen, als», great anxiety and dismay pervade the whole 
public we 

* Believing that under our present (credit) system we may 
be again witnesses of these scenes of suffering, I cannot reiin- 
quish the hope that your wisdom will devise some way of 
giving greater stability to the local currency.” 

biere we hive the doctrine laid down that the 
smal! quantity of specie in circulationtends to produce 
these disastious fluctuations—an increase of the 
quantity of specie in circa!ation iecommended, and 
ine suppression of sma!l bills pomted ou! as a 
measure «f relief—and the fluctuations of the pa- 
per sysiem are re‘erred to as the cause of laborers 
being thrown out of employ, and their wages greatly 
reduced. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has asserted 
that the manufacturers «f the North do not de- 
sie t» stand apart from the labore:s, and if 


ihey believed they were to gain by this mea- 


sue they would “disdain to receive a boon 
at the expense of the laborer.” Quite high- 
minded, truly! Task, sir, if this is conso- 


pant wih what we know of the operations of self- 
interes', and the history of humac natore? i know 
thal, to a certain extent, the interest of the laborer 
and the capitalist may be theoretical'y identical. It 
is for the in'erest of the laborer that the capitalist 
should realiz* sufficient profit to enable him to pay 
large wages. But practically their interest is not 
thesame. itis the interest of the capitalist to re- 
duce wages as low as possible, because the lower 
the wages, the greater are his profits. You say you 
cannot trust individual agents, selected for their in- 
tegrity of charac'er, with the safekeeping of the 
people’s money, for fear they will steal it; and do 
you tell me that it is safe to trust the interest of the 
laborer to their employers alone, because the latter 
would “disdain” to receive a boon at the expense 
of the former? The President and the Adimixistra- 
tion wish to crush the laborer! What possible mo- 
tivecan they bave for such an atiempt, which 
could only operate to their own injury and dis- 
grace? 1 repeat, sir, that 11 is for the interest of the 
Capitalist to redace the wages of labor in propor- 
tion to other things, because thereby his profits are 
increa-ed. Can, then, the interest of the laborer 
be safely left to these great capiialists and large 
manufacturing corporations? Sir, it is nothing 
more nor Jess than the doctrine, “let Government 
take care of the rich and the rich will take care of 
the poor.” No sooner was the speech of Mr. Da- 


vis of thi- session delivered, than it was hailed by 
these friends of the “poor laborer’ as a signal for 
commencing the manifestations of their regard. 
These corporations bezan to reduce the wages of 
their opera'ives; but 1 have never learne ! that they 
pave cat dowa the princely salaries which their 


~ 
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agents and other officers enjoy—salaries, some of 
them, in my own State, double in amount to those 
of the Governor or Judges of the Snperior Court? 
Have thece capitalists ever shown any particular mo- 
desty in refusing to accept special privileg+s, or any 
“disdain” of benefits in which others could noi equal- 
ly participate? Have they not always been reaty to 
besiege the halls of legislation, both State and Na- 
tional, in order to procure the passage of laws to 
subserve their cwn interest? I ask this committee, 
then—aud I ask the people of this country—whe- 
ther, if the manufacturing capitalists really be- 
lieved the effect of this bill wouid be to reduce the 
wagesof labor below their proporuon to otherthings, 
they would take the trouble to be so c'amorous, as 
most of them are,in opposition'o :? This regard for 
he por laborer 1s somewhat similar to that which 
prompted suc expressions of indignation from 
many of the Opposition presses against the President 
for his recent order that the laborers employed 
by the United States should only be ob!:ged to 
work teu hours a day—a regulation so high'y con- 
ducive to the comfort and benefit of the laboring 
man, and which enables bim to devote a portion of 
time to his family and to mental :mprovement. 
Time will sot permit meto dwell longer on these 
topics, as the lateness of the hour warns me to 
hasten as quickly as possible toaconclusion. I 
have already referred to the fact, that the public 
money is, and always has been, cuilec'e! by our 
own officers. If they can be trusted to collect it, 
why may they not also te trusted to keep it fora 
short ‘ime? Itmust be greed for gain, and the self- 
ish and monopolizing spirit incident tov moneyed 
instituticns, that urge the banks to come in and ask, 
nay, demand the use of the money of the peopie. 
Thus are they prompted to wage a war on the Go- 
vernmen' of the people. It is a remark of Burke, 
in his speech on economical reform, “that the cold 
commendation of a public advantage never was, 
and never will te, a match for the quick sensi’ il::y 
of a private loss;” end that “when a considerable 
number of persons have an interest inrai'ing, they 
will be apt to bring some degree of unpopularity 
upon any measure.” In no other manner can we 
account fer the desperate opposition which has 
been carried oa against this bill. To a well regu- 
lated bank the use of the funds of the G vernment 
is not Cesirable, because the amount must be sub- 
ject to continual and sudden variations. When 
there funds, on which discounts have been mace, 
are suddenly withcrawn to meet the exigencies of 
the Government, the loans ef the bank are con- 
tracted, the institution is embarrassed, and ihe co n- 
munity distre: sed. What right have baaks to the 
use of the moneys of the people for purpeses of 
priva'e gain? Suppose there were no banking cor- 
porations, and thot this branch of busisess was con- 
ductel by private bankers. Would you give to 
these individuals, or to any of them, the liberty of 
using the people’s money to trade cn it? Would 
not this cleariy be considered a special and illegal 
privilege? There is ano'her consideration which is 
of grave importance. I: banks and bankers are 
to have the public money to increase their own 
profits, their interest certainly will cause them to 
desire those deposites to be as large as possible. 
Letany reflecting man answer the question whether 
it is the part of wisdom to make it the interest of a 
numerous and pow: riul portion of the community, 
that the people should be taxed to the greatrst pos- 
sible extent? Is it ine partof atrue representative 
of the peopie, to advocate a system which makes it 
the direct interest of so powerful a ciass, for the 
sake of enhancing their own profits, to increase 
the expenditures of the Government, and the ber- 
dens on the peeple? I think not 
To use the words of Mr. Webster, “what is a 
Government without revenue?” It is necessary 
for the Government of the people to have the con- 
trel of the revenne for legal purposes. The mo- 
ment that conirol fails. the people soffr. Shaii ail 
this power be exercised by irresponsible corpora- 
tions? Tris an acknowledged fact that, on account 
of their exemption, and that of their members, 
from individual responsibility, corp rations will 
frequently be guilty of thatef which every indivi- 
dual composing them would be ashamed io his 
private capacity, Js their interest always that of 
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the people? Experience has too plainly shown the 
reverse. Are banking corporations actuated by 
conscience and honor, or even by an ennobling 
ambition, or are they moved by the spirit of peca- 
niary gain alone? Would you select a corporation 
to exercise any other imporiani trust in Govern- 
ment? How degrading is the idea that CO. pora- 
luons can be trusted, but man cannot. 
3 . = now ask the attention of the committee for 
which ste hare cs coranne tne - ~ ahpeetions 
this measure. Those objecti aes ee 
; , jections are utterly incon- 
sistent with each other, and suicidal. And they 
are, 10 many instances, objections drawn from e(- 
fects, which even the objectors themselves acknow- 
ledge the bill will not produce. When the op- 
ponents ef a measure are driven to resort to such 
shifts, an inference may fairly be deduced that rea- 
sons, with them, are net “as Plenty as black- 
berries” The gentleman from Massachusetts 
assumes that the bill is to create an entire spe. 
cie currency, and argnes against that. Next he 
assumes it is to create a paper currency, and ar- 
gues against that. He argues against the bill because 
the depositaries created in it will not be so safe 
nor convenient as a bank or banks. Next he ar- 
gues against it because, in so many Trespec's, jt is a 
bank. His whole arguaent is based on the cupe- 
rior safety of banks as depositaries, and the pro- 
priety of receiving their paper; yet he admits that 
the State bank d-posite system has failed, and in- 
volved the Government and perple in common 
bankruptcy and rain. He objects to this scheme 
because, he says, it givesa superior currency of 
gold and silver and Government paper to the Go- 
vernment, and an inferior currency to the peopie. 
Yeta large portion of his specch was devo ed to 
proving that specie is an inferior currency, and ad- 
ducing arguments in favor of a currency of bank 
paper. He objects to the example of Holland as 
applicable to us, because ‘he inhabitants of that 
country are enabled to use specie on account of 
the limited extent of their territory. Yet, he says 
the Datch are too wise, and have been too long 
uted to business, not to ose paper. He contends 
that those countries which use banks as deposita- 
ries and take their paper, are the highest in the 
scale of civilization, and wou'd almost seem to 
make the “banker with his note.” the prime cause 
noi only ol civilization, but of liberty. He argues 
that the disuse of banks and the use of specie indicate 
barbarism, and refers to Turkey as a country 
scarcely within the pate of civilized nations. Yet, 
he says the Greek and Armenian bankers have as 
much to do with the administration of public af- 
fairs in Turkey as ever the United Sia'es Bank had 
in this country. He intimates that Government 
paper is the necessary result of dispensing with 
the use of banks as depositaries; yet again, 
in the instances of England, Spain, and Rus- 
sia, he speaks of Government paper as the 


necessary consequence of being in debt. And 
while he distrusts a reference to foreiga 
coun’ries, whose jnstitutions are so dissimilar 


fo our own—he pronounces an e'oquent enlogium 
on Great Britain, and would seem to attribute her 
greatness to ber credit and banking system. He 
admits, in so many words, that there is less Execu- 
tive power and patronage in this scheme than in 
the system of pet banks. Yet he objects to the 
scheme on account of its patronage, and the whole 
drift of his argument is in favor of employing 
banks. He contends that if an United States Bank 
is dangerous, so far as this resetables a bank, this 
scheme must be dangerons also. Yet who can 
divine his scheme, if it be not the State bank sy ’- 
tem, or this very United States Bank. And when 
he lays it down as a principle indisputao.*, that 
great power to do good is necessarily conneeied 
with equal power to do evil, what an irresistible 
argnment has he furnished against the expediency 
of such an institution! He has expressed hs hope 
that this messnre was not to be supported by an 
“idle clamor against banks” I believe, sir, this 
measure can only be opposed by an idle clamor in 
their favor—a clamor, the justice of which i+ dis- 
proved by argarhen's, drawn from analogy—from 
the nature ot corpora'ions—from the nature of man; 
contradicted by the lessons of experience—b the 
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dictates of common sense—and, I had almost said, 
of common honesty. : ’ 
With regard to the assertion that this system was 
ot in operation by the President of his own mere 
motion, It 1s sufficient to say that so far as it has 
been in operation, it was by the express provisions 
o{ law. 41 the President or the Secretary had dis- 
regarded those provisions, they would have sub- 
cted themselves to impeachment, and would have 
richly deserved it. Have the advocates of the 
banks become so bold as openly to require that ihe 
jaws of the land shal! be set at naught by the agents 
of the people, for the benefit of thse corporations? 
The gentleman inquires if the apprehension of this 
measure has caused so much distress, what will be 
iis effect wheu it passes and becomes a law? Yet, 
again, he conten‘: that it has been in operation 
thee years already. He asserts it is an Executive 
measure, and that it has been condemned by the 
opie, tecause it was rejected by the members of 
the House of Representatives of the last Congress, 
who, he says, came direct and “unsophisticated” 
from the people. Now it is well known that the 
members of the last House were not elected in refe- 
rence to this measure. Most of them were el: cred 
before the suspension by the banks; and the time of 
their atsembling here was the time of their reception 
of the President’s message which first recommended 
the measure. 
This, then, is what is meant by a Representa- 
tive coming “unsophisticated” from the peop'e. 
For a representative to be uns phiticzted means 
that he does not know, and has not the means of 
kaowing, the sentiments of his constitueutr. I {ad 
supposed that the popular voice might be more 
traly expressed by representatives who knew the 
will of their constituents, and were elec’ed to carry 
that will into effect. That is the case with regard 
to the members of this House in relation to this 
bi'l. The remark ef a gentleman of the Opposition 
made here the O\her day is correct; that every mem- 
ber was sent here as being either for or avaiust this 
measure. This measure was before the people 
in the elections of members of the present Con- 
gress. But the gentleman complains that the ap- 
propriation bills which are “‘to supply the neces- 
sities of the Governmen! itselt” are thiust aside. A 
novel complaint truiy from that qnarier! When 
we desire to take vp an appropriation bill, 
the ery of the Opposiuon is, * you do nothing 
for the peop'e—you hasten to provide for the Go- 
vernment andffor office tiolders, and disregard every 
thing else.” Now, when we insist on taking up this 
bill, which the peop'e have said ought to pass, we 
are accused of not providing for the necessities of 
the Government. The gentleman says that he 
knows not why the measure is brought forward, 
except for the reason that the Opposition have 
taunted the Administration and dared them to do 
it. It was not very patriotic in them if they sup- 
posed the bill was to be productive of so much de- 
solation and ruin, to indulge in taunts which were 
to have such an iiflueace! But I confi ss | have 
never seen any thing in their powers 0. sarcasm fo 
indnce me to believe their taunts could porsess ¢o 
much power. If their taunts have had sv much 
effect, Tcanonly say thai their taunts are much 
more powerful in favor ct the bill, than their argu- 
ments are againstit. The gentleman also says 
that it is the course of wisdom and pelcy that this 
bill should not be passed now, because if there 
should be a change of Administratin the bill 
may be repeated. Thus the intimation is thrown 
ou', that in case of the defeat of Mr. Van 
Buren’s re-eleciion this measure is to be repealed? 
What must follow! An United States Bank. The 
defeat of Mr. Van Buren is to be the triumph of 
the banks over the peuple! Are the people ready 
tosubmit to thattriamph?  =No, sir, they wil sup- 
port him who has stood by them in this deadly 
contest, waged against their mghts, their liberties, 
their interest, an¢ their honor. The Opp sition, it 
is said by the gent'eman, at least have ground cf 
hope that the Administration will be put out of of- 
fice, and that “wiser and better men” will succeed. 
It is sufficient to observe, in reply, that the genile- 
man belongs toa party whose “vocation” it has 
been for many years, and I trast and believe will 
be for many years to come—to hope~-and that the 
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opinion of individuals as to their own wisdom and 
viriue is not always the best evidence either of ‘iat 
Virtue cr that wisdom. 

Mr. Chai'man, let me for a moment advert to 
the ex:raordinary course pursued by the geutieman 
trom Mas~-achuset!s. When this bill was ia'en 
up in committee, he immediately made a mouon 
to strike out the enacting clause, which motion, if 
successfu', causes the rejection of the bil. After 
he had made this motion, he turned to me and ask- 
ed for arguuwients why the bill should pass. He 
made the motion to destroy the bi!l, and then re- 
quested me to give him reasons why he should not 
do what he had already dine.- Yes, sir, he 
“shrunk” from hisown motion. It became my 
duty to suggest that the measure was not a new 
one to the members of the House, nor to the peo- 
ple, but had been diseussed and made the test in 
the elections of members of the House, and that he, 
having made a motion, the effect of which, if suc- 
cessful, would be to destroy the bill, it was incom- 
bent on him to give to the House and tothe country 
the reasons which had induced his course. After 
this—after he had thus shrank from his own mo- 
tion, when he vaunting'y said “he would not 
shrink from the challeoge,” it indicated a state 
of mind somewhat similar to that of the re- 
nowned Robert Acres, who, when on his way to 
the field of combat, to which he had summoned his 
antagonist, exclaimed to his second, ‘‘we won't 
run, will we, Sir Lacias.” 

All acknowledge that some legislation is necessa- 
ry on the subject of the collection and safekeeping 
of the public moneys, for the security of the pub- 
lic. We have brought forward the measure in fa- 
vor of which the people have deliberately decided. 
Do gentlemen propose any substitute? No sir! 
An attempt is made, not to amend or improve—not 
to subs‘itute another plan —but to destroy and de- 
feat this measure. Is it their object .o defeat every 
thing else, in order to drive the country into the 
adoption of an United States Bank—acting on the 
priaciple that itis not “by arguments, but by suf- 
fering, that the people are to be convinced?” We 
have a right to say to the Opposit on: “if you object 
to this scheme, show us a bett r. Explain to us 
your substitute. Be not, like yeur candidate for 
the Presidency, dumb as to your intentions. Bring 
forward your plan. Why will you notdo ii? It 
is because you dare not. Yes! it 1s because you 
dare not, for you know that the plan which, in re- 
ality, you favor, is odious to the people of this 
conntry.” 


Permit me, sir, to read an extract from a speech 
delivered by the gentieman from Massachuse'ts in 
the second session of the last Congress. After 
alluding tu the results of a few State elections, which 
al that tine were considered by him asexhibiting a 
result unfavorab'e to the Administration, he ex- 
exc'aimed— 

“And how does the President receive the declared will of the 
peopie? What says he, the chief, the elect, the one representa- 


iive of those claiming to be the exclusive Democracy of 
he Union. Does he bow in ready, in respectfu', in hum- 


| bie submission to the decision of the supreme power ot 
{ the Repub te, the people pronouncing juigment in the ma- 
| jesty of their sovereignty against the favorite measures of the 


Administration? No.” 

Sir, when the genileman utiered this langaage, 
the people had nut expressed their judgment on this 
measure. The present is the first Congress which 
has been elecied since this measure has been tevore 
the people. Directly, and in the election of their 
rcpresentatives, who were to vote ic ror against the 
measure, have the people, “in the majesty of their 
soversignty,” prono.nced jadgment in favor of this 
bill. iso the gentleman and his< friends bow “ in 
ready, in respec'ful, in humb'e submission to the 
decision of the -upreme power of the Republic? 
No, sir! They accuse the people of being * de- 
coyed by the voice of the tempter,” and they are 
striving by all the means in their power to set aside 
their solernn ver: ict. 

Something has been intima'ed abenta “chance 
majority” in the House. Proeb!y this charge re- 
fers to the admissien of those mem*ers from New 
Jersey who were elected by the people, and the re- 
jection of those who claimed seais by virtue of the 
Governor’s certificate. We desire the opinion of 
the people, and not the opinion of the Governor of 
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New Jersey. But, sir, if the members chosen by 
ihe people of New Jersey were ejected frou: this 
hall,and thir p’aces su plied by those claiming 
under the Governvr’s cert ficate, there wou'd stil 
he, in my belief, a majority in favor of this bill. 
Gentiomen have prociarmed—p-rhaps some have 
even flitered themselves with the hope—that the 
friends of the Administration did net sincerely in- 
tend to carry the measure through. I! there be a 
single member of the Democratic party on this floor 
who is not ardently desirous to pass this bill, 1 do 
not know him. We -<houid be treacherous to the 
doctrines we profess—treacherous to what we be- 
lieve the principles of the Constitution—treacherous 
to our constituents, did we not do all in our power 
to ensure the success of a measure which we deem 
so essential to the public welfare. Notwiths'and- 
ing the strenuous efforts which will be made against 
it, this bill is destined to pass—the people have 
willed it; and its adoptioa will be a triumpa of rea- 
son and argument over the clamors of faction—a 
triumph of the intelligence and firmness and honesty 
of a community who understand the value of their 
ree institutions, and know how to preserve them in 
heir purity. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, June 27th, 1840— 
On the Independent Treasury bill. 

Mr. DAVIS said: Mr. Chairman, te‘ore I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the greai and important 
national question now before the coimmittee, | will 
read an extract from the Boston Courier, a modern 
Whiz paper. It is as follows: 

“As well might a blacksmith attempt to mend a watch, as a 
farmer to legislate. What mischiefs are sure to be enacted, 


when a man born to nothing but the plough tail, undertakes to 
legistate.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I am the kind of person herein 
described. I was born to no inheritance but the 
plough tail; and I have plouched all day trom san 
up uniil dark,since Ihave been elec'ed to a seat on 
this floor. Iknow very well, sir, that this is not an 
uiucommon opinion in aceraim guarter, It isas 
old as the Constitution under which we live. 
Whetber [ am qualified for this station or not is a 
question alone for my constitueats, who have sent me 
here. 

As I have not heretofore consumed any of the 
time of the House, I now ask the indulgence of the 
committee, while I present some of the reasons that 
will influence my vote on this important ques- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Rerp,} 
who has just taken his seat, the gentlemen from 
Pennayivania, (Messrs. Serarant and Cocprr,] 
and the gentlemen from Kentucky, (Messrs. Porr, 
Wire, and ANprews,] as well as most other gen- 
tlemen who have spoken in opposition to this bill, 
have charged the present Administration with be- 
ing the cause of the suspension of specie payments 
in 1837 and 1839, and all the evi! cons> yuences at- 
tending them; such as the derangement of the ecur- 
rency, the issuirg of shinplasters, the redaction in the 
price of produce, and turning the poor laboring man 
out of employ to starve; for the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Serceant] informed us that they 
were in a stale of starvation. All these evils they 
sav have come upon the country by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s tampering w.th the banks; for which he has 
teen called a currency tinker and other odd names. 
Now if this be true, as charged oer and over 
ava'n on ths floor, and in the Opposition papers, it 
is the strongest reason that has beea offered why a 
separation of the Government trom the banks 
should take place. Nothing that the friends of the 
bill have said in its favor ean be more striking to the 
public mine than that—if the President has’ the 
power to do sv much mischie!, it sheuld be taken 
fromhim. Had [been opposed to this bill when I 
came here, (whch I was not,) [have heard eoough 
from its enemies to convince me that it shovlt pass, 

I am pleased that my honorable colleague trom 
Philacelphia (Mr. Szerceant} has at tenets mate 
known to us the prine:pal cause of the opposition 
io this bill. He, of atl other gentlemen on this 
floor, has had the best cpportanity to be informed 
en that particular subject. He represents the bank 
interest of Penosyivania, and of all other men ig 
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best acyuainied wih their views, wishes, feelings, 
and interesis. In examining this bill, the gentie- 
mano «sid that the amount of money appropriated 
in it was $21,000. This anpeared on the face of 
it; but there was somethiug, he said, that was 
covered up in it which was hid {rom public view, 
but which weuld be perfectly apparent when 
he mentioned it. The Srcretary of the 
Treasury, and the friends of the bill, he 
said, had admi'ted that it would require 
five millions of dollars to be all the time in 
Treasury. Here, said Mr. D. I think the gentle- 
man has misunderstood the Secretary. He said 
that there would not be likely to be more than that 
amountin the Treasney at any one time, and not that 
thatamount would be all the time in the Treasury. 
The interest on that sum, said the gentleman, at 
7 per cent, will be three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, to which add the twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars, makes three hundred and seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars; but you may double this sum, said he, 
for it willtake ten milliensof doliars instead of 
five, and that will be seven hundred and forty-two 
thou.and dollars per annum, drawn from the tax 
a unnecessarily by this bill. This, then, said 

r. D. may be said to be the reason given by the 
bank interest for their opposilion to it. 

I have taken sume trouble to lovk into this inte- 
rest account, by examining the monthly retarns of 
the Bank of the United States for the sixteen years 
that she was the fiscal agent of the Government; 
and then taking the annua! returns of the deposite 
Banks from the removal! of the deposites to the sus- 
pension in 1837, and the following has been the re- 
sult of that examination: 

Amouut of deposites in the United States Bank 
according to the menthly returns: 


1818 $7,609,501 90 1826 $6,993,350 45 
1819  2.960,718 08 1827 7,623 228 18 
1820 2965,018 58 1828 8 032.255 80 
1821 2,337,071 46 1829 8,168,025 59 
1822. 3.485.118 30 1830 7,899 904 29 
1823 6,874,418 31 183 8,186 241 21 
1824  $,081,076 98 1832 11,337,722 Q1 
1825 6,393,366 74 1833 8,529,040 61 


The average annual amount iu the Treasury dur- 
ing the above period was $6,717,191 17. Upon 
this] had calculated an interest of 6 per cent. but 
as the gentleman, who understands interest better 
than I do, has charged 7 per cent. he will not com- 
plaia, | trust, if] should adopt the same rule for his 
frends, which will make $7,523,254 11 whole 
amouat of interest received on the depovites. But this 
is not all. { am informed that the rule of banking is to 
issue two dollars in paper for every dollar of de- 
posites, and loan that out also. If this is the fact, 
then the interest account of the United States Bank 
alone is $22,569,662 33. 

In the deposite banks, I have taken the amount 
reported to be on hand al the end of each year. I 
now show the balance in the Treasury, as pre- 
sented to Congress by the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury. 

1834 $11,702,905 31 Interest $702,774 31 
1835 8.892858 42 533.571 50 
1836 26,749,803 96 = « 1,604,988 23 
1837 45,968,523 86 “ 2,758,111 43 








$5 599,445 47 

If this amount was all the time in the banks, the 
jnterest accruing on it at 6 percent. would be 
$5,599. 445 47; but at 7 per cent. it will be $6,524,- 
986 40 Appiv the same rule to this that we did 
to the other, viz: that they issue two dollars in 
notes for each dollar of deposite, and loan that 
out also, and you have the sum of $19,574,858 21. 
Add this to the profits of the United States Bank, 
and you have the round sum of $41,144,420 44 
realized by less than one hundred banks, by their 
having the custody and use of the public money. 
This explains the reason, to «# great extent, of the 
opposi'ion to the bili now under consideration 
Those gentlemen who live by their wits, and not 
by their labor, understand all these things. 

Here it will Le proper to remark that a portion 
of the money 1n the United States Bank belonged to 
the sinking fund, ander the ect of March 5, 1817, 
setting apart ten millions of do.lars to pay the in- 
terest and also to reduce the principal of the debt 
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of the Revoluton and late war. Ca the !2h of 
February, 1816, the whoie delt amoon'ed to 
$123,639,€92 95. On the 30th September fo:low- 
ing it was reduced to $108,745,818. The whole 
averaze annual amount in the bank for sixteen 
years was $6,717,191 17. Of thissum 1 think it 
is fair to charge $2,000 000 to the sinkieg fund, 
leaving $4,717,191 17 as the amount applicable to 
ordinary ex, cnses all the time in the Treasury for 
sixteen yeais. From this it woald appear that the 
sum of $5,000,000, as estimated by the Sccreiary 
of the Treasury, is not much out of the way, and 
not $10,000,000, as the gentleman irom Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Sxxaganr) supposed. 

The worst times, said the geutleman, that the 
country hasever seen, has been und-r the Sub- 
Treasury system. Now I am certain, said Mr. D. 
that my honorable colleague does net intend to 
mislead the committee or the public in this matier, 
but he has surely forgotien the disiress in the coun- 
try about twenty years ago. I will here relate my 
own personal experience at that period; and expe- 
rience, we all know, is the best of teachers. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for me to go to the statis- 
tics of the country, when my own experience isa 
component part of them. 

In 18)6, wheat brought, in the Philadelphia 
market, where the gentleman resides, $3 per bushel; 
corn from $1 75 to $2; oais 75 to 80 cents. 

In 1821, prices sunk down so jow that wheat 
brought only 624 cents, corn 31 cents, and oats 
only 184 cents per bushel. I ploughed the ground, 
and sowed the seed, cut it, threshed it, and hauled 
itto market, at both those periods. The land on 
which this grain grew cost, in 1815, $125 per acre, 
and at that time it would not bring more than $50. 
Mechanics, who had received $1 25 cents per day, 
and were found, were reduced down to 624 cents, 
and many were out of employment altogether, and 
other laboring men received wages in the same 
propertion, Land fe!l from $125 per acre to $50, 
and in some cases lower. Hundreds and thoa- 
sands of honest faimers who had passed the meri- 
dian of life, and, by a long course of industry, had 
accumulated a little property to make them com- 
fortable in old age, if they were one fourth in deb 
for their land, and were pushed for it, the 
whole was swept from them. Or if a 
man had one farm clear, and a second one 
for which he owed one-half the purchase money, it 
took them both to pay the debt. As gentlemen of 
ithe bar generally fatten on the miseries of the peo- 
ple, | presume the gentleman did not experience 
any embarrassment at that time. 

What will the farmersay at this time? Why, h's 
produce wont sell for as much as he formerly got 
for it. 

Here again I will give you my own practical 
experience. My last year’s crop brought me more 
money than any one crop of the last three years. 
The increased quantity more than made up for the 
diminution of price. This is the case aiso with 
many of my neighbors. I recently received a let- 
ter from a farmer in my neighborhood, who in- 
formed me that he had sold frem his last year’s 
crop 437 dollars worth of hay; and that he had 4 
or 5 tons yet to spare, which would make it up 500 
dollars. He had beside this,his wheat, corn, and oats 
to sell, and he owns and works only about ninety 
acres of land. We farmers know that when we 
have an abundant crop (a'! other things being 
equal) the price will be lower than when the crop 
is short. lt is therefore not always the best times 
for farmers when prices are very high, because it 
is generally ewing toa short crop. It requires a 
certain quantity of grain for the use of his family 
and stock, and if he consumes i! all, the high price 
is of no advantage to him. We had better have 
two hundred bushe!s of wheat at one dellar, than 
one hundred at two dollars per bushel. For exam- 
ple: say that it takes 50 bushels for bread and eced. 
In thatcase we would have 50 bushels left, at two 
dollars, making $100, and in the other care we 
would have 150 bushels left at $1, making $150. 
But, sir, we are \ike other men—we like big crops 
and high pricestoo. We have, however, heard of 
the country being ruined so ofien from the Oppo- 
sition within the last few years, that we understand 
their object. You want, gentlemen, to get our 
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| “I would rather have paper; it don’t wear out my 
| pocket so much. Why, shall the people be com- 
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Voies, and then you could control our money; by 
your Whig panic speeches fall still-born upon y; 

I will go to the laborer, says the geniieman 
and what will be say? Why, I formerly But 
tavney that answered my purpose; but now I ay 
out of employ, and my ‘amily is starving. 

Men starving in Pennsylvania! — Sir, this jg 
hews to me. I thought the complaint was tna, 
grain was too low. This is certainly what was 
raid to the farmers. Since a panic has been 
atlempted to be got up here, I have frequently 
heard from home on the subject of labor aud 
wages, and find that our mecianics are weil em- 
pier in My immediate neighborhood at former 
prices. 

This is, perhaps, an exception to the general 
rule; and the reason is obvious. We have no bank 
bear us, nor have we any thing to do with them 
Every man keeps his own money, and no ban 
marks our checks good without paying the money 
We don build, nor employ mechanics of any king, 
until we are able to pay for what we get done, with- 
out going to bank for the money. Oar business js 
therefore, regular. 1 have been watching the course 
of events for the last few years, and have noticed 
the changes and fluctuations that have taken place 
and am of the opinion that the embarrassment of 
the country is owing to everaction by banks, or to 
their unsteadiness in their accommodations to the 
business community. I find generally, where men 
are thrown out of employment, that it is for wan: 
of a continuance of bank accommodations to carry 
on business. ‘Too many of our business men de. 
pend on bank !oans to carry on their business; and 
when thatis withheld, they are compelled to discharge 
their hands. It is a lamentabie truth that the banks 
have too much conirol cver the business of the 
country, and therefore can produce a panic at plea. 
sure. 

“I don’ like hard money,” says the gentleman. 


“cg oz we _ 


pelled to bay silver to pay their debts? We have 
too much gold and silver in this country. We have 
erred in this, as inevery thinge!se. Fifty-five mil- 
lions of your foreign debt is occasioned by the im- 
portation of gold and silver. Send back your 
fifty-five millions and pay your debts, on which you 
have to pay $3,300,U00 interest.” 

From the gentleman’s account, we have erred 
in this, then, said Mr. D. as in every thing 
else: that is, we have committed an error by 
bringing gold and silver into the country instead of 
merchandise. Times change, and with them 
gentlemen’s opinions change. When the gentle- 
man received twenty thousand dollars for going 
to England, as agent for the United States Baak to 
bring in specie, it was all right to bring specie iato 
the country; but now it is ali wrong. 

One thing presume is certain; no man that 
heard the gentieman will charge him with being a 
hard money man. The only thing for our conside- 
ration, on this subject, is, was it better for the 
country to bring this money in gold and silver, ot 
merchandise? The States have crea.ed stocks 
since 1820, amounting to $174,696,994, and over 
which the General Government have no control. 
They found their way to Europe. The above 
amount way all that was brought over in specie, 
and the rest was brought over in merchandise. 
One of the great evils that has afllicted this coun- 
try, has been an over-importation, and yet the gen- 
tleman would have imported fifty-five millions more, 
in preference to the precious metals. Such is his aver- 
sion to hard money. Perhaps this exportation of 
hard monev is advocated to justify the Unued 
Staies Bank in exporting specie, as she has done, 
tothe amount of $8,712,000, in about fourteen 
mocths. This seems to be carrying out the gentle- 
man’s pricciple in full. At the same time that the 
gentleman advocated sending this fifty-five millions 
of specie out of the country, he alse advocated a 
National Bank, as well as some six or eight other [ 
gentlemen. Now, sir, 1 want to ask these gentle- F 
men whether their bauk is to have a specie basis? 
and if so, where is it to come from? Frem the best 
estimate thatcan be made from the statistics of the | 
country, the amount of goldand silver in the 
United Siates is about eighty-five millions, Of this, | 
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33,105,155 is in the banks, as is shown by their 
jst rewwra, and ther vstis in circulatoa, or in the 

ds fthe people. ‘The project of the gent'eman 
from Kentucky, [Mr P. ps,] and the oaly cone sub 
mitted, was for a seveaty million bank, so restricte: 
that it shhoald only issue two dollars in paper for on 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Davis. H. of Reps. 
A eREaNaapaepnaeeaeeeeeee eee eee cress ee. 
The decree of party has gone forth, is the lan- Opposition majority in 1838, - - 119,530 
guage of tre gentleman. If he hat said the de- Mr. Van Buren’s majority in 1839, 42,418 
cree of the PpeopLe had gone forth, he would have Error in Pennsylvania return, : 18 uvod 
been correct. If there is any one question upon —— 
which the people of the district that I have the 170 948 
honor to represent, is more united than an ——= 


igspeciee Under this plan one of two things i: 
certain; either that your circulation will be small, 
or you must have a Jarge specie basis. And 
where, Tavk agaia, is itto come from? Can you 

what is inthe hands of the people? Or will 
you, after all your professions of friendship for the 
Giate banks, receive their notes in subscription for 
sock, an! then call on them for their hard cash? 
Or will you go to England for it, and increase the 
jndeviedness Of which the gentleman complains? 
These are questions wor hy of your consideration, 
and I, for one, would like to have them answered. 
Creating more banks is like feeling Vesuvius with 
gi; you only increas? the flame. 

The geotleman has furnished us with a long ac- 
count of the expenditures, and also of losses by 
the agents of the Government, from its commence- 
ment. Inthis the gentleman has imitated his party. 
He has dealt in generals, and not descended to 
particulars. I have also looked over document 
No. 10, of the present session, and find that the 
amount lost by disbur-ing officers, exclusive of 
trust funds, and payment of the public debt, are as 
follows, to wit: 

General Washington's first term, 13 cents per 
$100, second term, 27 cents per $100; John Adams's, 
83 cents per $100; Mr. Jefferson’s first term, 32 
cents per $10; second term, 64 cents per $100; Mr. 
Madison’s first term, 130 cents per $100; second 
term, 112 cents per $100, Mr. Monroe’s first term, 
205 cents per $100; sccond term, 216 cents per $100; 
Mr. J. Q@. Adams’s, 66 cents per $100; General 
Jackson’s first term, 19 cents per $100; second 
term, 26 cents per $100. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Madison’s admi- 
nistra'ion was during the embargo and war, and 
therefore more agents were necessarily employed. 
Mr. Monroe’s administration met with less opposi- 
tion than apy Adminisiration since the adoption of 
ou: Constitution. 
mini>tration of the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis, |[Mr. Apams;] the loss per hundred do!- 
Jars was 66 cents; and the prodigal and wastefu 
administration, as his enemies term it, of General 
Jackson, only lost 19 cents per hundred dollars 
the first term, and 26 cents the second term. This 
is always the case, gentlemen; when we draw you 
in'o particulars, you make a tremendous noise 
about others, but always waste the most money 
yourselves. 

Now, gentleman, we will Jook at another item, 
I mean the vhele amount of loss to the Gorern- 


ment during cach Administration. It is as fol- 
lows : 
Washington’s Ist term, from 1789 to 1793, S86 46 
2d term, from 1793 to 1797 82,359 84 


Mr. J. Q. Adems, from 1797 to 1801, 


§5,179 98 
“ Jefferson’s Ist term, froin 1801 to 1805, 


61,872 69 


2d term, from 1805 to 18H9, 322,478 51 

“ Madison’s Ist term, from 190) to 1813, 874,654 23 
2d term, from 1513 to 1817, 685,836 51 

“ Monroe’s Ist term, from 15817 to 1821, S8O.11 1 67 
term, from 1821 to 1525, 1,568,476 17 

Mr. Adams, from 1825 to 1829 2,278,558 47 


Gen. Jackson’s Ist term, from 1829 to 1833, 2097998 SI 
2d term, from 1833 to 1837, —1,3,305 45 

Now, gentlemen, what do you think the hard 
fisted, honest farmer, for whom you seem to be >. 
much interesied, will think of this, when they see i: 
Out of $7,748,318 89 of the earnings of their indus- 
try that hax been lost to them in 47 years, your 
pattern administration of Mr. Adams !ost $2,278,- 
558 47 in 4 years, being an annual lois of 
$569,639 61, and leaving but $5,570,960 42 to be 
apportioned among the other Administrations for 
43 years, making an average annual ‘oss during 
the whole 43 years of only $129,557 21. And ye: 
you are the men who are loudest in your profes- 
sions of economy. 

The gentleman from Adams county, Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Couper,]} to!d us that the dec:ee of party 
had gone forth, and this bill was to pass. He says 
ia 1833, when the experiment began, we had as 
good a currency as any country ever had; but the 
bank was to be broken down, and therefore the 
deposites were to be removed. 


| 
| 








Now. sir, look at the patiern Ad- | 


other, itis on that of an entire separation of the 
Goverament from the banks of the country, which 
has been an unprofitable partnership) They 
desire that their meney shall be collected in 
the legal currency of the country, and be kept 
in such manner as that it can be at all 
times controlled by their represeniatives to pay the 
honest debts of the Government. They have seen 
with deep humiliation that, whilst in the midst of 
peace and prosperity (when our land was flowing, 
as it were, with milk and honey) with an over- 
flowing Treasury, their representatives could 
not centre! it. They have seen the banks, who 
had the care of it, close their doors and place the 
Government at defiance, professedly to keep the 
precious metals from geing ont of the coun'ry; 
when, in the same year, 1837, he imporis of spe- 
cie exceeded the exports $4,510,165. Therefore, 
the reasons given could not have been the true 
cause. They have seen an additional expens> cre- 
ated for the people to pay by calling Congress 
together to provide for the defaleation of the banks; 
and, when met together, the President was impor- 
tuned to recommend to Congress, at the earnest 


|| solicitations of the merchants, too, to grant them 
| indulgence in the payment of their Government 


dues; for destruction, they said, awaited them, i! 
he did not, because they could net pay them in 
such money as the Government would receive. 
He did recommend the indulgence asked, and he 
did not stop to inquire whether the merchants were 
his personal or political friends; or whether, by 


| such recommendation, he would strengthen or 


weaken himse!f. No, sir—no such thing. He 
acted like a faithful public sereant should do. He 
looked at the interest of the whole country without 
regard to party, On the 10th of October, a bill 
passed the House of Representatives unanimoos'y 
granting the indulgence asked for. This act dried 
up in part the sources from which the Treasury 
was supplied, and it became indispensably neces- 


| sary to provide for the defic‘ency to meet the en- 


gagemen's of the Government under laws passed 
by Congress. It was proposed to use the cre- 
dit of the Government by issuing Treasury notes. 
But, sir, what was the conduct of the merchants, 
the banks, and their friencs?) Every paper under 
their contre], and all the Whig orators in and ont 
of the House, commenced a war upon the Govern- 
ment as soon as they were relieved frem destruc- 
tion. They turned round—tl had like to have 
said viper like—to sting to death the hand that had 
saved them. 

The vote on supplying the Treasury with means 
to pay its debts, was a stcict party vo'e, or near- 
ly so. If therecou'd be found the same number of 
farmers in Pennsylvania that would act with such 
ingratitude, I would disown them. 

To show that this measure is popular among the 
people, I will give you the election returns for the 
years 1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, the last three 
vears when this Independent Treasury bill was 
made a test question: 











Mr. Van Buren. Opposition. 
1836 761.968 744,350 
744,350. 
17.918 majority. 
1837 819,203 927,213 
819,203 
108,010 majority. 
1838 955,715 1.066.245 
955,715 
110 530 majority. 
1839 1,004,004 962,536 
962,586 
42,418 majority. 





The abeve calculation was taken from a Whig 
paper, excen' Pennsylvania, and therefore they, 
whose organ it was, cannot object to it. 

This statement exhibits some curious facts. In 

1836 Mr. Van Baren’s majority was 17,918 votes. 
When Congress met in Sepiember, 1837, the poli- 
ticians foresaw that the suspension would produce 
an embarrassment amongst the people, and espe- 
cially those depending on banks \o carry on their 
business. A war of exierminstion was waged 
against the Administration. The Whig orators 
predicted great distress, and made many panic 
speeches, and circulated them amongst the people. 
The banks, to aid their friends to fulfil their pre- 
diction, put the screws on the people, as will aporar 
by their own returns on the first of January, 1837, 
when their lk. ans and discounts in the United States 
amounted to $525,115,702, aud on the first of Ja- 
nuary, 1838, they only amounted to $485,631,687; 
being a contraction in one year of $39,484,015. 
Such a sudden withdrawal of accommodations of 
such a large amountof money could have no other 
effect than to embarrass business men. This was 
all charged to the Administration, and ‘therefore 
had some effect on the public mind in 1837. The 
change azainst Mr. Van Buren on the popular vote 
at the election was 125,928 votes. At the extraor 
called session, Mr. Van Buren recommended the 
Independent Treasury system. It then became the 
subject of attack by the Opposition In 1838 there 
was but little change, only about 2 520 votes. This 
subject was canvas-ed fieely by the people, and in 
1839 the “sober secood though: ef the people” 
made a change in favor of the Adminis'ration ef 
170,948 votes; and yet with this fact s'aring you 
full in the face, we are told that the people are op- 
posed to this great national measure. The cenile- 
man fron Kentucky [Mr. White] informed us 
thathe would prove by all the modes of attaining 
public sentiment, that the people were opposed to 
this measure: but how did he fulfil that promise? 
He took up the returns of 1836, 1837, and 1838, 
and then stopped. The returas of 1839 did not 
happen to answer his purpose, and weie omitted 
by him. 


We are charged with being enemies to the banks 
of the countrry. How is this charge made out? 
We are desirous to confine them to their legitimate 
business of barkieg, and then they wil! be regular. 
They can always calculate with certainty, the ex- 
tentto which they can accommedate the public; 
but while ever their accommodation depends on 
the public deposi'es, and commerce fluctuates as 
it has done, we must expect those sudden revul- 
sions. But, sir, ihe banks may well exclaim, ‘'save 
me from my friends.” They have charged over 
and over again that we will desiroy them by re- 
fusing to let them have the public money; and also, 
refusing their notes. What inference is to be drawn 
from this} Why it is, that the banks cannot stand 
without being propped vp by the Government. This 
is what their professed friends say of them here, 
and I think great injustice is done by it to such of 
the banks as are sound. Butif this be true, that 
they are in this condition, so rotten as to be unable 
to stand alone; it is another good reason furnished 
by yourselves, gent'emen, why a separation should 
take place. I would prefer the speci clause, and 
cesh duties, going immediately in‘o effect, so as to 
prevent foreign merchants from trading on the 
the credit given them on daty bonds to the great 
injury of our own merchants and manufacjurers. 
If the Government was to continue to receive the 
notes «f banks, every bank in your large seaporis 
would be subj ct to its will, for it eceuld destroy 
them at pleasure, by receiving their notes, and 
then callinz on them for specie, when they must 
either comply with i's dictates or beso crippled in 
their operations as to be neither able to benefir 
themselves or the public, 

In refusing to receive their notes the Government 
does nothing more than the Bank of the United 
States did towards the other banks. It received 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Davis. 


but few of the covatry bank notes in payment of | Near!) a!! the money was ‘ent out through brokers 


Government dues; but this was all right, becaue 
it was done by the bank, :nd no political capital 
could be made against the Administration, and 
therefore nothing was ‘aid about it. 

But it is said that we wan' a bank to regulate the 
currency, exchanges, &c. I have looked into this 
matier and find that the exchanges have been move 
deranged during the existence of the United States 
Bank than since. 

In 1821, when the bank had been in operation 
five years, the notes of many of the banks in Penn- 
sylvania were from 10 to 60 per cent. under par; 
New York country banks from 10 to 75 per ceat.; 
Massachusetts 12 per cent.; District of Columbia 70 
per cent.; Georgia 40 per cent ; Ohio from 50 to 80 
per cent. In 1827 there was another pressure, 
when Pennsylvania country banks were from 5 to 
75 and 80 per cent. discount; Delaware from par 
to 25 per cent.; Maryland from par to 80 per cent. 
In 1833, when itis said we had as good a currency 
as aby country ever had, Pennsylvania was from 
par to 2 per cent; Alabama was from 10 to 20 per 
cent; Louisiana from 6 to 8; Mississippi from 5 to 
6; Tennessee from 4 to 5; Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, no sales; Kentucky from 20 to 25. Since 
1833, the rates of exchange have not been so high, 
or bank notes so low. By this it will be seen that 
some gentlemen's memories are not so very good, 
when they say that we had the best currency the 
world ever knew. But, say they, the Uniied States 
Bank paper was good. Admit this, and what does 
it prove? Why, that you bad one currency for the 
Government and another for the people—the very 
thing you pow condemn. The above rates will be 
found in Senate document No. 457, session of 1837- 
8. The United S'ates Bauk shaved the notes of irs 
own branches from 1 to 5 per cent.; see Spencer's 
report to House of Repreventatives, January 19, 
1819. Banks, like individuals, will have a credit 
abroad in proportion to their standing at home. 

If they stand high in public estimation at horre, 
and always redeem their notes when presented, in 
gold and silver, they cannot sink lower at any 
point than the diffrence in transporting the gold 
and silver. Why is it that bank notes in the same 
State, and even in the same town, differ so much 
in value? Is it not owing to the:r standing in pub- 
lie estimation? But we are told that the laboring 
classes would be much benefited by the estab'ish- 
ment of another National Bank. These things 

have been promised before, without being realized. 
I happened to be in Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, 
when the United States Bank bill of that State 
was under consideration. Its friends there, lke 
the friends of a United States Bank here, prophe- 
sied that great good would resuli from it—'hat we 
had in that Siate a large and enterprising class of 
men, who possessed all the qualifications requisite 
to make them useful; but that they were wiihout 
the means to gointo busiaess—that farmers, me- 
chanics, and cthers, who were in debt, would be 
greatly benefited by it—that money wou!'d be so 
plenty that interest wouid ve reduced to four per 
cent. and perhaps lower—in fact, it was the very 
bill to benefit the middle and lewer classes. This 
was the profession. Now forthe practice. Mo- 
ney had become so plenty in Pennsylvania, or at 
least in that section where I reside, that men who 
could secure it well, could get what they wanted 
at five percent. per annum. This was a very 
common rate of interest. But in less than 
twelve months after the Bankwas chartered, 
notice was generally given either to pay in 
the money or to pay six per cent. interest. This 
was all fair. We, who were in debt, had no 
cause of complaint. It was only the effect that the 
charter of the Bank had upon as. Al! these thines 
1 know from experiencé, because it took between 
thirty and for'y dollars per anoum from me; bur 
in Phi'adelphia it was much worse than in th- 
country. To such an extent was the wild and vi- 
sionary spirit of speculation encouraged, that it 
created such an additonal demand for money that 
interest rose to ten, fifteen, twenty, and as hieh as 
thirty-six per cent or three per cent. per month, 
and it was excecding!y diffieu't fur ordinary bu-i- 
ness men to get accommodations at all, when the 
shaver ad speculator could command his millions. 


and bank « flicers at extravegant rates oi interest. 
In this case, gentlemen, you -professed as much 
friendship for us farmers aad laboring men as you 
do now. Is it thea at all surprising nat we should 
be unwilling to trast you again? 

Bata bank is wanted as a regulator. We in 
Pennsylvania have some experience about this 
regulation of the currency. On the 9ih of October 
last, the evening of the election, and after the re- 
turns from the city and county of Philadelphia 
were mostly in, the bank officers he'd a meeting to 
consult about the propriety of suspending specie 
payments, Fourteen banks were represented, and 
five were for suspension and the big bank was one 
of the number for suspension; and nine were 
againstit, Therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that the nine banks who were unwiiling to suspend, 
were able to continue specie payments. But the 
next day when the big bank opened, she sent word 
round to the others that she suspended forthwith, 
and the rest followed her example. The conse- 
quence has been the withdrawal from circulation of 
nearly ali the precious metals, and their place was 
filled with the worst trash that ever disgraced any 
people. The best informed men of that State are 
of opinion that nearly all the banks in Pennsyl- 
vania ceuld bave continued specie payments, and 
that they were entirely solvent; but we had a regu- 
lator, and they must follow her regulations. But 
for the noble siand taken by Governor Porter to 
see that the laws were faithfuliy executed, and that 
no note or bill of a less denomination than five 
dollars should be issued, the whole State would 
have been again flooded with shinplasters as it 
was in 1837; for the universal law regulating cur- 
rency is, that two kinds of the same denomination 
will not circulate together. Where one is more 
valuable than the other, the least valuable will be 
kept going, while the other will be hoarded up. 
For instance, if you have five dollars in gold, and 
a five doilar bill, you will part with the bill first; 
but if you had no note, the gold would then be 
used. Stop thecirculation of all the five dollar 
bills in the country, and half eagles will soon take 
their place. 

The bill now under consideration differs in two 
very essential particulars trom the late practice in 
the kind of money to be received, and the manner 
of keeping it between the time of receiving and 
disbursing it. 

From the commencement of the Government, 
the public money has been received and disbursed 
by officers appointed by the Government, and there- 
fore it they were dishonest, they had aa opportu- 
nity to embezzle it; and besides all this, you had 
to risk the safety of the banks. Uader this bill you 
have but one set of officers; and if bank officers 
are more honest than other men, their services can 
be had; but this I do not admit. In all Govern- 
ments, and also in large private transactions, more 
or less losses will occur from faithless agents; and 
this will always be the case until man becomes in- 
fallible. 

One of the strongest reasons why this bi!l should 
pass at the present time is, that itis generally con- 
ceded that the readjusiment of the tariff will come 
up for consideration at the next session of Con- 
gtess. That period will, perhaps, be the freest from 
objections to considerins the sabjec’, of any time 
that can be selected. Atier a storm we usually 
have a calm; anda ca!m will, therefore, be likely io 
succeed the coming Presidential election, and it 
will, moreover, come on before parties divide off 
on other Presidential candidates. The members 
will come together freer from excitement than 
usua!, and therefore will be better prepared to act 
with that calm, cool, and deliberate consideration 
that its importance requires. I would bere say to 
the heh tariff men at the North, and to the anti- 
tariff men of the South, that you should meet tege- 
ther upon some middie ground with that spint of 
concession and compromise that actuated those men 
to whom you are indebted for the form of Govern- 
ment under whieh you live. If either extreme 
should succeed, injustice may be done. Pennsy!- 
vania occupies that ground. While she wil! never be 
behind her sister States mn furnishing the necessary 
means to support the Government, in either men or 
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money, at the same time, so far as I am infor ne; tbe 
ber people do. not desire more taxes to be Je: js: onl 
than will meet the necessary expenses of the G. IB yy 


vernmeut; and in laying them, she will ask diser, 
minating duties to protect the manufacturing inte. 


rise 


rests. ‘This is the first deliberative body in whieh kl 
I was ever honored with a sea', and this is my firy fe” 
eff wrt mm this body; and as one of the Represen;. bal 
a ives of the Keystone State, it I could suggest any - 
thing for the consideration of Congress that won)j be 
tend to harmonize their conflicting views on that ip. wi 
teresting and her-tofore exciting question, it would ae 
be very gratifying to my own feelings; but, sir, i th 
you permit the banks to enter the list of interecie, Me» 
partisans, you will have your gallery and your |b. ae 
by lined with their officers and agents, advocating, ar 
high tariff, and all for the interest of the dear pro- be 
ple professedly, but in fact to create a large surpio, i 
for them to trade upon. Should you employ th. im °° 
banks again as depositories, [ doubt not but the pre. de 
diction of my honorable colleague from Philade). : 
phia [Mr. Serceant] will be fulfilled, and that ten u 
millions of dollars will not be too iarge an estimase ne 
for the balance in the Treasury. There has he, 
some effort made to agitate this interesting question . 
at the present session; but of all times that could be a 
selected, this would be the most unfortunate for the i 
country. . 
I have been no little amused, sir, to hear the yery i 
kind professions of frienaship from the gentlemen in 4 
ihe Opposition, to the interests of the farmers, me. ‘ 
chanics, and laboring men. Yes, sir, the real hard , 
fisied men, as they are called. These professions P 
are made by men in this hall, who can scarcely é 
turn over the leaves in their porifolio without thei 
silk gloves on. Now, sir, [don’t doubt their sn. 
cerity, but are they as competent to judge of their 
interests as practical business men are? While 
they profess one thing, they practice another. Yes, ; 
sir, tbey are for exclusive privileges and monopo. 
lies—the very antipodes of the poor man’s interest, 


They are too much lke the banks—they form 
combinations and control a larger amount of labor 
that depends mainly upon bank facilities to carry 
on business. When there is any sudden revulsion 
in the money market, as it is called, the poor man 
is either forced to consent to a reduction of his 
wages, or be thrown out cf employ altogether; and 
their rights as ci'izens are too often infringed upon 
by being forced into a complance with the views 
of their employers, especially in pelitics. I ask 
the business and laboring men of the country to 
look round and see whether the leaders of the 
Whig party do not seem to be delighted with the 
present distress of the country, because it will have 
the effect to piace them in power; and whether the 
banks and all the moneyed men of that party are 
not argravating it to its utmost stretch of severity 
even to bring you to starvation, as the gentlem an 
trom Philadelphia would have 11? ~The labor of 
any country is its wealth; and when you protect 
the interest of the Jaborer, you promote the inte- 
rest of the covatry: but, how is this to be done? is 
the great question. Here the parties seem to be at 
issue. The Democrats contend that the laborer is 
best rewarded who receives his pay in the kind of 
currency of which a month’s or day’s wages will 
buy most of the necessaries of life for his family. 
For instance, the geatleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Hotteman] informed us, the other day, that he 
knew a wea that received thirty thousand dollars for 
one month’s work, in continental money, and then 
gave it all fora uniform coat, werth only thirty 
doliars, in hard money. Now, if this mar had re- 
ceivei forty dojlars in hard money for his month's 
work, he would have had ten dollars lefi; but when 
ke got $30,000, he had nothing left. This is a fair 
‘iiustration of the position of the two parties; for 
the Oppositicn contend that the largest nominal 
amount, without reference to its value, is the best 
wages. 

Now, sir, if this bill will be the means of taking 
away the props that have held up and supported 
rotten institutions, and will weed them out from 
amongst the sound ones, we shall sven retura to a 
sound circulating medium; and the man who re- 
ceives his week’s pay on Saturday night will be 
certain that his money will be good until the end of 
the next week, The changes aad fluctuations in 
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the prices of produce always operate more injuii~ 
ously on the poor man than on any other cla's, be- 
cause his wages are the last to rise, when a geneial 
rise in prices takes place. 

Io Pennsyivania contracts are usually made in 
ihe winter for the succeeding summer, both for 
puilding and farming operations, and the prices 
fxed by "he day, month, or year, as the case may 
be, Mechanics generally fix their prices in the 
ginter, or early in the spring, from which they can- 
roi well depart; aod it not unfrequently happens 
ihat betore the season is half over, their bread and 
neat advances in price from 25 to 50 and in some 
cases 100 per cent. yet their wages remain station- 
ary. This frequently happens afier the giain has 
peen sold by the farmer, and the mills are nearly 
empty, the whole crops of the country, or nearly 
so, being in the hands of the speculators. In Phila- 
delphia, building is generally done by contract made 
in the commencement of the season. The compe- 
ion being great amongst master builders for busi- 
ness, every thing is estimated at existing prices, 
under which bands are engaged, &c. but before the 
buildines are half up, the price of living advances 
50 or 75 per cent. and the workmen, in justice to 
themselves and tamilies, turn out for higher wages, 
and, consequently, in many cases, the undertaker 
joses by the contract. [vis the suddea changes and 
factuations that unsettles business, destroys confi. 
dence, and operates so much against business men, 
and which are believed to be caused mainly by ex- 
pansions and contractions in the circulaiing me- 
dium. 

Our best writers on political economy, as well as 
our ablest statesmen, inform us that the currency 
of a country stands ip the same relation to the body 
politic, that the bloudin our veins does to the hu- 
man or animal system; the regularity of both 
being alike necessary to a healthy action. If this 
principle be correct, the following s'atement will 
show the cause of our embarrassmen'. In 1835, 
January Is!, the amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion was $103,692,495; in 1836, it increased to 
$140,301,038; in 1837, it increased to $149, 185,890; 
in 1838, it was reduced w $116,133,910; in 1839, 
it was increased to $134,170 955; andin 1840, it 
was again reduced to $106,968,572. By theabove, 


jt will be seen that, from 1835 to 1836, the increase 
| of circulation was $36,608,543; and from 1837 to 


1838, it was reduced $33,046,980; and in 1838, it 
was increased $22,042,045; and between the Ist of 
January 1839 and Ist of January 1840, it was 
again reduced $27,212,384. Ifthe Opposition be 
correct, (which | do not admit) that the Adminis- 
‘ration has produced those changes by what they 
are pleased to term a war on the banks, then they 
have furnised the very best reason that can be given 
for the separation. That these changes have af- 
fected prices, there can be no doubt; and this is all 
charged to the Administration. If crops fail, and 
bread becomes high, the poor man is told that the 
President has been the cause of it. If crops are 
good and we have a double quantity, and prices 
fall, the farmers are told that tue President has 
done it. 

If Mr. Van Buren is chargeable with the low 
price of produce—but which I do not think correct 
—we will try some of the gentiemea’s favorites by 
the same rule, and see how they stand. The ave- 
rage price of flour in Philadelphia during Mr. 
Adams’s administration was, agreeably to Ha- 
zard’s Register, a good Whig paper, $5 144; Gen. 
Jackson’s first term, $5 61; second term, $6 163; 
and Mr. Van Buren’s, $7 26. Now, gentlemen, 
if high prices are an advantage, where does your 
favorite Administration stand? I say here, without 
the fear of contradiction, that flour was lower dar- 
ing his Administration than during any four years 
together since 1790. 

By comparing the years in which the banks is- 
sued most excessively, with the excessive importa- 
tation and excessive sales of public lands, it will be 
seen that they kept pace with each other, and that 
the whole action of the body politic was stimulated 
by the excess of bank paper; and vice versa when 
aconiraction took place. Ifthen the Independent 
Treasury bill, now on your table, will tend to 
check this excess, it will do much good, and I trast 
will be of lasting benefit to the people of this Union. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Toespay, Juue 11, 1840. 

Mr. FLOYD rose and said— 

Mr. Cuaataman: The his‘ory of the proposition 
“to provide for the collection, safe keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” con- 
tained in the bill now under considera'ion, affords, 
as, I think, much instruction for these who would 
learn aright the character of the American people, 
and is alike creditable to the distingu’shed indivi- 
dual at the head of this Government, who first pro- 
posed it for the consideration of Congress, and te 
the intelligence of our fellow-citizens, who, through 
their agents, here assembled, are, as I apprehend, 
about to carry it into effect by the form and sauc- 
tion of law. 

The peculiar situation of the currency, when the 
plan of an Independent Treasury was first laid 
before the country by the President, in his mes- 
Sage ot 1837, is doubtless well remembered by all 
on this floor, and as I then thought, and stili think, 
Hnperatively called upon the Chief Magistrate to 
propo-e some plan by which the treasure of the 
people, collected from them and held in trust for 
them by their servants, should be safely preserved 
for i's appropriate uses, and pot subjected to the 
embarrassmen's and losses which had been and 
might again be occasioned, by the reckless cupidi- 
ty ¢f upprincipled corporations. 

The whole army of moneyed monopolies through- 
out the country was utterly prostrate and flat; and 
the numerous retinue of camp followers, consist- 
ing of directors, stockholders, counsellors, attor- 
neys, brokers, debtors, and runners, in Congress 
end out of it, were unable to give them any aid. 
The currency—if currency it could be cailed— 
consisted of bank paper, for which not a dollar of 
money could be obtained, and which was in truth 
little more than a certificate of the great gallibility 
of the people, and the fraudulent bankruptcy of 
those who issved it. Even Baal himself ceased to 
be a God. The great idol of the Federal party— 
the United States Bank—having exhausted its en- 
ergies in a fierce warfare upon the “o!1 Roman,” 
aad in the payment of bribes, in the shape of im- 
mense counsel fees, to Senators and Congressmen 


toppled headlong down, from its own rot- 
tenness, and the wrecks of the State 
banks were scattered throughout the coun- 


try in such a profusion of corruption, that the 
whole land stank. Shoals of speculators and 
merchants, who had hoisted all sail to catch the 
prospering breeze, and were rijing, as they sup- 
posed, on the top billow to wealth and luxury, 
were, by the rec: ding wave, left like shell fish high 
and dry upon the sand, to gape and rot. The peo- 
ple themselves, in their associated capacily as a 
people, did not escape unscathed. Their treasure, 
which they had contributed for their general wel- 
fare, had been entrusted for safe keeping to those 
faithless agents, the banks, and a call upon them 
for payment was as ineffectual as would have been 
a call upon the dead to arise; they had neither the 
disposition to pay, nor the ability. 

The lobbies of the State Legislatures were over- 
run with bank vermin, All the well known ap- 
pliances of the banks were put in requisilion to 
procure the sacred power of the States to sustain 
and support an insolvent banking interest. The 
stockholders of banks in the Legislatures needed 
no prompting to promote their own interest. To 
such in the Legislature as owed the banks, 
threats, direct or iadirect, were used, while 
others were assailed by the most abject entrea- 
ties—fer the veriest beggar for cold victua's 
cannot “ crook the pregnant hinges of the knee ” 
with more suppleness than a bank aristocrat, when- 
ever “thrift may follow fawning.” And so 
effectnally was the object pursued, that throughout 
this whole confederacy of sovereign States, I be- 
lieve withont one exception, the leg slative power 
of the State was breught to bow :n sabmission at 
the feet of the bankrupt moneyed associations, 
Bot, sir, while the several Siates were wrough 
upon by bank infinence from within and from 
without, to blot their statute books with infamous 
suspension laws, fegalizing the frauds of the banks, 
and sanctioning their continuance, enabling them 
to reap a harvest of wealth from the ruin they had 
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themselves occasioned, the people were suojeet to 
the tender mercies of theif own agents, aad were 
compelled tu receive their own money in a depre- 
c.aled currency; and in paying their servants, their 
military, civil, and naval officers, the hardy soldier, 
the galiant sailor, and the lavorer on public works, 
were compelled to make up in quapiuly what the 
bank currency lacked in quality. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, was the situation, but 
faintly described, of the curreacy and the currency 
making institutions of the country, when the Pre- 
sident of the United States, the highest public ser- 
vant of the people, elected by themselves—by their 
free, unbiassed suffrages—to watch over their in- 
terests, in ihe discharge of his duty, proposed to 
Congress, and through Congress to the country, 
that national honor and konesiy—a proper dis- 
charge of national obligations—yea, justice to 
themselves, required that ihe people should keep 
their own money io their own way—trusiing nene 
but servants selected by themselves for their inte- 
eiity and fidelity, and dissolving, forever, a connee 
tion with the banks, which had proved so disas- 
trous. 

And, sir, how was the proposition met by the 
Federal party in this House and in the country? 
By unqualified, btter hostility. The propensities 
of privileged orders are the same in all countries, 
Do the nobilily ot England grasp with less energy 
their titular distinctiens, because all the causes 
which led to their creation, and all the circum- 
stances and asscciations which gave them worth 
and grandeur, have long since passed away? 
and because the tinsel glitter, which distinguishes 
them, is but the phospiorescent glow which marks 
their decay? Notatall. And the Federal party 

n this country, which apes, at an humble distance, 
the aristocrauc mummery of Great Britain, never 
buckled on their harness in defence of their favo- 
rite privileged institutions with more zeal, than 
when those institutions had shown themselves to 
be utterly worthless and corrupt, Well, sir, they 





| opposed, they defeated, the Independent Treasury 


plan. Did they propose any thing in ils stead? 
Nothing—like Satan, they had powei to do evil, 
but neither power nvr inclination to do good: they 
had sirength to prevent this measure, but no abili- 
ty to propose a better. 
“Too ignorant to teach, too proud to learn” 

they contenied then.selves with the poor honor of 
being able to destroy. Sir, if there has been de- 
rangement in the finances of the Government, and 
if, trom that derangement, the business of the 
country has suffered, let the blame lie at the door 
of that party, which held a majority upon the 
question of finance in this House, during the last 
Congress. It is not- with them to deny, that 
they had the power to regulate the finances of the 
Government. They had that power—ihey had a 
majority of this House; the journals and the re- 
corded votes show this fact. Why did they not 
propose a plan for keeping, collecting, and disbars- 
ing the revenue? Had they not the capacity, or 
had they not the courage? Why at least did they 
not discharge their solemn duty by making the 
attempt to save their country from the disasters 
which they allege have occured for the want of a 
good fivancial sys'em. 

Sir, the Opposition is indefensible upon this point, 
and no ove cen doubt that they feel themselves 
to be so, who was present a few days ago, and 
wiinessed their extreme sensiliveness, when the 
honorable member from North Cerolina (Mr. 
Montoomery] “like an eagle in a deve cote,” 
fluttered the Federal forces in this House by charg- 
ing their delinquency heme upun them, and prov- 
ing it from the journals. But, sir, “the second 
sober thought of the people, never wrong, and 
always efficient,” has prevailed. Upon this imsue, 
every member of this House was elecied. Upon 
this issue the Administration may safely consent to 
stand cr fall. By this issue the Opposition pro- 
fessed themselves willing to abide, until comp'etely 
routed and oveithrown; they have seattered to the 
winds every issue which involves reason and prin- 
ciple, and have betaken ihc mseives to ‘he hopeiess 
task of cozering the intelligent voters of ihis country, 
by appeals which rate the intellect of the laboring 
man on a par with that of his horse. 
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Mr. Chairman, I propose briefly to examine 
the principal ‘eatares of the sysiem now under 
consideration, and to compare it with the antago- 
nist measures to which the Opposition are sup- 
posed to be friendly. : 

First. The bill proposes that the money of 
the peopie shal! be collected, kept, and paid out by 
responsibe agents of their own, selected for that 
express purpose, instead of the banks, which 
have been hitherto employed as financial ageut 

There would seem, at first biush, tu be no- 

thing very star'ling in the proposal that, in a free 
and Republican Government, where all power 
emanates from the people, and all officers are, 
or should be, responsible to them, that so im- 
portant a class of public servants as those entrust- 
ed in any way with the revenue of the coun- 
tiy, should derive their authority and feel their 
accountability, according to this most salutary 
principle of Republicanism. If an individual 
appoints an agent for any particular service, he 
selects that agent with a view to his qualifica- 
tions and responsibility, and he prescribes the 
mode ani manner of performing his duties, and 
exacts security for the faithful execution of his 
trust. Why should not the people of this coun- 
try, in selecting their agents, have the benefit of 
the same wholesome mode cof appointmeni? 
Whence comes the irresisiible necessity ef ap- 
pointing, as financial agents, those in whose se- 
lection the people have ne voice, upon whose cor- 
porate existence no moral obligation can rest— 
ao reproach for delinquency can atach—tc whom 
a reputation for honesty or dishonesty is al.ke in- 
different, and whe can be subject to no punish- 
ment for their crimes, however enormous and 
base? Whence, I say, is the necessity which 
seems to rest upon the minds of gentlemen 
in the Opposition that the people of this coun- 
iry must continue to employ agents of this 
description? What are the qualifications 
requisHe in a financial officer? Are they 
not honesty, capacity, and responsibility? And 
are not all three wf these secured by the bill un- 
der consideration? As for those of the Opposi- 
tion who say that men of suflicient honesty can- 
not be found, I respectfully request them to con- 
fine the deciaration te themselves and friends. I 
make no such confession, and submit to no such 
impatation for the pariy with which I act. 
But, if honest individuals cannot be found, 
how is the matter helped by empleying 
banks? What are bank officers but individa- 
als? and was it ever heard of, that a man be- 
came more honest by becoming an officer of a 
bank? Nay, sir, is not the danger in this respect 
greatly incieased by employing banks as deposito- 
ries? fur, besides the risk that the collector of reve- 
nue may be dishonest, yeu then have the addition- 
al risk that some one out of the score of bank of- 
ficers may be so. So far, then, as honesty may be 
considered a desirable quality in an agent, the sys- 
tem p-oposed by the present bill bas a decided ad- 
vantage over the deposite bank system; besides, by 
it, the people may select their servants from among 
themselves, and may choose any one of the whole 
mass of citizens of the United States, while, by ap- 
pointing the banks as fiscal agents, they must trust 
to the honesty of the officers of the bank, who are 
selected sometimes for their morality, and some- 
umes for their knavery. 

Then for the capaci'y of the agent. What su- 
periority is claimed for the banks, in point of finan- 
cial skill, over individuals? Does the magic of a 
baxk charter endue those who hold office uader it 
with superior wisdom? Such a proposition is ab- 
surd in theory; and the deplorable history of bank- 
iag institutions for the last few years, most taily 
proves that they do not possess sill enoagh to 
save themselves from the di-grace of suspension 
and insvlvency. 

Now, sir, what is the respon sibi/ity of the banks? 
What is the security they offer whch eanno! be 
procured equal'y weil by an individua'?) Whats 
the secarity you bave had from the deposite banks? 
Way, it has been according to the mos! approved 
form ef the modern “credit system.” You have 
had the banks as corporations for principals, and 
the individuals composing the banks for sureties; 
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like modern commercial paper, in which A and 
B,as members of a firm, draw a note, and, to 
make it perfectly good, A and B, as individuals, 
endorse i!; and, with all this boasted security of the 
banks, they have been utter!y unable to pay to the 
peonle the money entrusied to them for their safe 
keeping; and while the agents of the deposite banks 
are in your lobbies begging you for a pos\pone- 
ment of the day of payment for the money they 
owe you, their friends upon this floor are urging 
you to try them again—to trust them with more 
money, ior the purpose, perhaps, of enabling tuem 
to pay What they owe already. Sir, I should blush 
for my country, if t could say that citizens of the 
United States could not be found who were trust- 
worthy as Government agents, I should state what 
all men know to be false, if I declared that banks 
were more honest than individuals. But, sir, there 
are knaves enough, both ia the banks and out, and 
with the utmost care dishonest persons may be se- 
lected. For such this bill provides, in a way in 
which it is impossible to apply it, or any legal pro- 
vision, to corporatioas, and that is, by bodily 
punishment. ‘The seventeenth section of the act 
declares any use, by loan, or in any other way, of 
the public money, an embezziement, and punishes 
it with imprisonment. Sir, if you could have 
brought this salutary provision to bear upon the 
direc'ors and officers of the pet banks, your ‘Trea- 
sury would have avoided much ef the embarrass- 
ment it has experienced. 

At the first propo.a! of the Independent Treasury 
plan in 1837, there broke eut afresh the contro- 
versy which has ever exis'ed, and ever will exist, 
in this country, between the people and the mo- 
neyed aristocracy, and privileged c'asses, and that 
is the question involved in this bill, which draws 
out such fierce opposition. Shall the people go- 
vern, or shall they submit to be bound hand and 
foot, and abile the dictation of the aristocracy of 
associated wealh. Such is the issue, and every 
Democrat who tenders or accepts any other issue 
in the present contest, is uujust to himself and to 
his princip!es. That the doctrines held by the Op- 
position are odious, they know right we!l—they 
are offensive in the nostrils of the people, and it is 
rot strange that they should attempt to conceal 
them, or that they should attempt to get up issues, 
in which the principles which lay at the root of the 
opposition to this bill may not come directly in 
question. Those, sir, who approve of this bill, 
shou!d make it their daty to show that opposition 
to it arises from those only who would establish a 
favored, distinct class among us, to be supported 
without labor, at the expense of the many. 

Mr. Chairman, call it radicalism, if you will— 
ca!l it Jacobinism, if you please—the fact, never- 
theless, is, that in this country, every great politi- 
cal contest has been, and every political contest 
upon principle will be, a war between the rich and 
the poor—on the part of the rich, a war of aggres- 
sion—on the part of the poor, a war of defence. 
The arrogance of wealth is almest uorversal—the 
possessor of riches most naturally slides in'o 
the belief that the property which gives him 
advantiges in the procurement of the luxu- 
ries of life over his poor neighbor, should 
confer additional personal importanc? and supe- 
rior political rights. Hence it is that the De- 
mocratic party is coniinual'y undergoing a process 
of purification and re uvenescence, if | may so 
speak—those who have grown ol1 and grown 
wealthy, leaving itio find more congenial princi- 
ples and associates in the ranks of the aristocracy, 
while their places under the Democratic ban+er are 
filied wit) enlistments from the young men of our 
county, Whose only prospect of success in life, 
whether their aim be wealth or honor, depends 
upon the preservation of the free, untrammelled, 
uocentolled, unprejadiced rghts of each enizen, 

The bill under coosideration is the poor man’s 
bill. It gives him nothing, it is true—hke asks 
nothing. Itis the poor man’s bill, because, | ke 
few bills passed by iaw makers, it takes nothing 
from him; it leaves him aciear fi lJ, and he asks 
no favors: it Operates with equal and exact justice 
upon all; it kaows no man otherwise thao as a ci- 
tizea of the United States; and whatever may be 
his rank or calling, from that of a farmer, the 
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most noble of all, down, down, lown, to the 
banker, who lives upon privilege—it shows no fa. 
vor and imposes no disability. Is it not the duty 
of tacse who represent all, to adopt such measures 
as will afford equal protection to all, and show fa- 
vors to none? Why, then, and by whom, is this 
measure Opposed? Sir, I will examine this ques. 
hon at some iittle length. 

The Independent treasury system is opposed by 
those classes of citizens who have hitherto preyed 
upon the Government—who have had the custody 
and the use of its money so long, that they have 
come to regard it as their own—and who consider 
their own particular interests as deserving the pe- 
cular fostering care of the Governnmeut, to the 
exclusion of all others. Sir, [ mean the merchants 
and bankers, and those connected with avd de. 
pendent upon them by the cperations of their 
business. It is from those, and tiom their public 
organs, that proceed the most terrific bellowings 
against thi®bill. The public treasure is about to 
be wrenched by the peop'e from their clutch. Think 
you they will yield it without a death struggle 7 

A wise man has said, in most apt words, in re. 
gard to legislation: “Touch but a bristle of the 
commercial interest and the whole sty will be in 
an uproar.” How fully has the truth of this as. 
sertion been manifested during the last few years 
in this country? Could all the Federal jeremiads 
of the last two years be uttered at once, it would 
make an uprear of lamentation which would 
drown the thunders of Niagara. Were all the pa. 
pers in the pay of the bauks and the merchants, 
which have been filled with mourning for their lost 
plunder, spread out in this broad land, they would 
cover it as if a deluge had departed and left a pes- 
tential scum. 

The farmer has beer at work, planting his corn, 
dropping three kernels for himself, and two for the 
banks. The mechanic has been at work in his 
shop, striking three blows for himself, and two for 
the banks; for it is in about this proportion that 
yoursystem of paper money robs the producer of 
his earnings, and by a silent, but sure process, 
transfers them to the coffers of the banker; but the 
merchant, the broker, and their whole army of de- 
pendants, have been agonizing to repossess them- 
themselves of the public treasure—you have had 
panic spreches without number; and pestering com- 
mittees of from ten to ten thousand. The press 
has groaned with arguments to show that the inte- 
rests of these classess should be protecied at the 
expense of all the rest. Every mail has been 
loaded with speeches to prove that Government is 
organized to foster the few at the expense of the 
many. The daily sheets ‘n the pay of those inte- 
rests, filled with vituperation against those who 
stand for popular rights, flutter in every breeze, and 
are borne abroad on every gale; and here upon 
this floor, at this session, as at former sessions, you 
hear from the Federal party denunciations, fierce 
and fearfal, against this most safe, most just, most 
necessary, most Democratic measure. 

Ii iscomplained, by the opponents of this bill, 
that it proposes to keep the public money from cir- 
culation. ‘Ah, there’s the rub;” farewell, public 
deposites, say the banks—farewell, loans of the 
public money, say the merchant and speculator— 
farewell, bank suits, cries the attorney—and fare- 
well, bank facilities, and bank counsel fees, say 
the bank Senators, and members of Congress. It 
is estimated, that under this bill, not more than five 
millions of dollars will be on hand at any one 
time—but, whatever the amount, it is to be safely 
kept. until paid out in the ordinary operations of 
the Government. And it seems to me, that it will 
be in abundant time for the friends of the banks 
and the merchants, to propese to borrow more of 
the Government, when they have paid up what 
they borrowed years ago. But, sir, how, and to 
whom, do the opponents of this bill propose that 
the public money should be loaned—with whom 
deposied? Is it proposed that the farmer shall 
have the benefit of it? nota dollar: or the me- 
chanic? not a cen!: but they propose to dispose of 
it according to the old fashioned Federal ru'e— 
take care of the rich, and the rich will take care of 
the poor: in other words, they propose that the 
banks shall have the custody of the money—that 
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they shall loan it to the merchant and speculator, 
who are their principal customers. 


Now, sir, if it be so wrong for the people to 
keep on hand their money, a few days, between the 
time of receiving it from the public debtor, and the 
(ime of paying it to the public creditor, why do not 
sentiemen propose some plan, by which it may be 
deposived directly with the farmers or mechanics of 
our country? Why must the preterence be given 
to the wealthy bankers? Will any one here ven- 
wre to say, the bankers are more honest than our 
farmers aud mechanics? I had rather, much ra- 
iber, trust those who live in log cabins, than those 
woo live in bank palaces. I mean the true log 
cabins, Such as I can show you in my own district, 
and not such as you see hereabouts, and which 
truly represent those who build them, for they are 
mere shams, built of slabs, and filled with genile- 
men in ruffed shirts and silk stockings. Sir, we 
shall hear no such proposition—true as the needle 
io the pole, the Opposition will propose no mea- 
sare, which does not, in some way, aid the moneyed 
monopolies of the country. 


And what are these institutions which, in the 
opinion of gentlemen, are entitled to so much 
consideration at the hands of the people? Why, 
sir, they are associations of individuals invested 
by the beneficence of State legislators with all 
the rights of the whole people on a particular and 
pretty important matier, that of making a currency 
—some of the legislators granting the monopoly, 
being generally interested in the asseciatiuon which 
they aid to incorporate. They are not necessa- 
rily, or generally, at the outset, weal:hy, though by 
the operation of a bank charter they soon become 
so; for it is one of the excellences of a bank 
charter that it turns into money lenders those who 
have most need to borrow; nor have ihey neces- 
sarily any credit, fur the essence of modern bank- 
ing is the “‘ credit system,” which is no mere like 
credit then a horee chesinut is like a chestnut 
horse; they commence without cash and without 
credit; and going on without work by the mere ma- 
gic of a bank charter, by which they exchange 
their own notes without interest for the 
notes of others bearing interest, they draw 
into their coffers §the wealth of the country, 
roll in luxury and splendor; have their hordes 
of officers and attorneys; command legislators and 
Senators by their wealth; have, at their nod and 
beck, thousands of debtor slaves; demand and carry, 
in your State Legislatures, whatever their cupidity 
may, from time to time, require; and furnish in 
this country what the nobility of Great Britain 
furnishes there—an aristocracy having no feeling 
or interest in common with the people at large, 
but considering them as their chartered privileges, 
make them their hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Such are the institutions which many de- 
sire should have the benefit of the public depo- 
sites; and the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis [Mr. Cusine] asked a day or two since, 
where do the friends of the bill deposite their 
money? Do they lay it away inachest, or do 
they deposite it with the banks? Thete is no doubt 
that generally those who have any considerable 
amount of paper money deposite it as speedily as 
possibile with a bank; and why? Lei ussee. Sup- 
pose the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
receives ten or twenty thousand dollars in bills of 
various banks, about the solvency of which he 
knows nothing, and can know nothing, would he 
not be unwise if he kept them over night? He would 
as soon think of keeping on hand a cargo 
of fresh fish. So if there is a bank in his neigh. 
borhood which does not suspend ofiener than 
once a year, he hastens to it with his paper 
money, deposites it, and the bank has such a high 
opimon of it, that it sends it back to the place 
where it was made, by the very first opportunity. 
Sir, | doubt if there is a ban‘ in the United States, 


» atthis moment, whose bills the honorable genile- 
' man would feel safe in keeping for six months. 


Mr. Chairman, when the people deal in solid 


| coin, there wili be no need of that peculiar prompt- 
ness with which all now act who have on hand any 
|, paper money. ‘There will be no need of playing 

“Robin’s alive” with’our money, when we have it 
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in solid coin. Then let the banks suspend or 
break: the mint drops will not suffer. 

But we are told that the banks, to be used as de- 
positories, should 52 good specie-paying, solvent, 
honest banks! 
which suspended yesterday? or the one that failed 
outright the dav before? or the one from which the 


cashier embezzled haif a million last week? or that | 


which is expecied to blow up to-morrow? An ho- 
nest, solveat bank !—a white crow! 


Mr, Chairman, it is sa'd that this bill will cripple | 


the State banks. Ii it were ca'culated to have that 
effect, it would not injure it, in my opinion. But 
I deny this. In what way does it affect them? lt 
prevents no man from borrowing their money, or 
from receiving their notes; nor does it prevent them 
from going on, as heretofore, in the full tide of pro- 
fitable extortion: and the head and front of this 
objection is, that, although the bill leaves the peo- 
fle to be shaved, according to the bank charters of 


| the several States in such case made and provided, 


it refuses to let the banks have the public money, 
to aid them in that praiseworthy operation. You 


cannot cripple the State banks; they are beyond | 
your control: and it is because you cannot regulate | 


them, that you should have nothing to do with 


i thein. 1 
Again, sir, it is charged that this bill isan attack | 
If it could cut up that | 


upon the “‘credit system.” 
system by the roots, eradicate it forever from the 
land, it would be a glorious bill indeed. 
enemy to credit; itis the nerve and sinew of in- 
dustry—the life blood of enterprise; it is as much 
the property of ao individual who will earn it, as 
his money or his farm. He that trims the mid- 
night lamp to qualify himself for his business; he 
that rises early, and si!s up late, and eats the bread 
of industry; he that squares his conduct by the 
strictest rules of morality; will not fail to establish 
with his fellow men a character for honesty, capa- 
city, and industry; and that character is his credit. 
Bat the “credit system” is, in all its moods and 
tenses, a system of villany; and I appeal, without 
fear of refutation, to the experience of this whole 
country, under the operation of that system for the 
last few years, for proof of what I say. It 
has destroyed honest credit; it has almost destroyed 
our commercial character; it has swept millions of 
its blind devotees and innocent victims into the 
whirlpool of irretrievable insolvency; it has car- 
ried poverty and wreichedness into thousands of 
humble dwellings, which wete before the abode of 
competence and happiness; it has exchanged many 
a happy home and fireside for the poor-house; it 
has degraded the moral character of your people, 
both at hume and abroad; and your State suve- 
reignties—aye, sir, the hitherto sacred faith of your 
States—has been under the “‘credi: system,” and 
is now hawked about the streets of Enropean cities 
like a broken winded horse, by a town crier, and 
finds no purchasers. I will give but one instance 
of the effect of this system upon State credit, and 
I do so with deep humiliation. 
York, “my own, my native land,” while carrying 
on with careful energy and good husbandry her 


magnificent public works, borrowed money upon | 


her credit. She pointed the money lender to her 
income, and to her actual resources, for his secu- 
rity; and her promises to pay were eagerly sought 
for, and taken at a premium of from five to ten 
percent. Wihin a year or two, the State, under 
a “new impulse,” has embarked under the aus- 
pices of the “‘credit system;” and her stocks, in a 
single year, fell twenty-two per cent. below par;* 
and for every seven'y-eight dollars the State. re- 
ceived, the tarms o: her people are morigaged to 
pay one handred dollars, with the interest on the 
one hundred dollars. Your money lender is no 
fool; he knows that the prodigality which borrows 
without the means of paying, is near akin to the 








September, 1839: 
ee sale of $100,000 New York and Erie Railroad stock, bear 


ing 44 percent. interest, payable quarterly in New York, was 
mate on Saturday, at auction, under the direction of the | 
Comptrotie:, and taken by Messrs. Prime, Ward, and King, as | 
loliows: $10,000 at 79. $10,000 at 784, $30,000 at 78, and $50,000 


at 77}, the closing price. The stock is redeemable in 1859, and 


and sixty days,” 


was old on terms—one-third dowa, and the balance in thirty | 


Where is such a one? Is it that || 


Iam no | 


The Siate of New | 


——_—_._|| fallacy! 
_ The following paragraph is taken from the Journal of 
Commerce, a leading Whig paper in the city of New York, of 
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morality which will repudiate the debt when it falls 
|; due. Shur, if this bill will des'roy this source of 
\| evil, aud res'ore us a sound and healthy credit, its 
|| passeg? should be announced from city to city, and 
| from village to village, by the ringiog of bells and 
| We roaring of cannon, 
| Second. The bill proposes that the revenue, by 
] progressive propcrtions, shall eventually be collect- 
ed in the only currency known to the Constitution 
|} — solid coin. 
A stranger to the influence which private inte- 

rest has exerted upon the legislation of this country, 
| and to the all-pervading power of banking associa- 
| tions, would appear astonished, that under our na- 
| tional compact, the Government or its officers, had 
| ever presumed to authorize the receipt of apy thing 
|| else than coin for its revenue. 

“Those who formed the Constitution were hard 

money men,” says a distinguished Senator. They 
| had seen the deplorable effects of a paper money 
|| system, and they therefore recognised, in our trea- 
|| ty of union, no money or currency but the precious 
metals; and to prevent, if possible, the future use 
of paper money, they expressly provided that it 
should not be in the power of the States to make 
any thing but gold and silver coin a legal tender 
for the payment of debts. Such are the prombi- 
tiens of the Constitation; but unfortunately there 
is no barricado against cupidity; there is no law, 
written or unwritten; there is no Constituticn, 
though purchased by the death of the brave and in- 
scribed with the blood of patriots, which can stay the 
stealthy, serpent-like progress of crawling avarice. 
|| In the teeth of your Constitution Congress passed a 
law making the bills of a United States Bank re- 
| ceivable in the payment of revenue; and worse still, 
|| by a resolution of 1816, Ccngress stamps the notes 
|| of the United States Bank and the notes of other 
banks, as an illegal currency—as a currency un- 
known to the Constitution, and, therefore, no cur- 
rency; and at the same time authorizes them to be 
received for debts due to the people. The words 
of that resolution fully bear me out in this position. 
It provides that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall 
see that all debts due to the United States shall be 
| paid “in the legal currency of the United States, or in 
| notes of the Bank of the United States, or in notes 
| of banks which are payable or paid on demand.” 
| Now does not this resolution show that the very 
| Congress which incorporated the United States 








Bank, considered legal currency one thinz, and 
bank notes another thing, as indeed they are? Those 
who oppose the specie clause of this bill are, of 
course, in favor of receiving the notes of banks for 
revenue, and, consequently, in favor of receivirg 
\| for debts due to the people something which is not 
| known to the Constitution as money or currency, 
\| and which has expressly been declared by a bank 
| Congress to be different from ‘he legal currency 
|| of the United States.” 
} Mr. Chairman: It is worth while to inquire 
|| whether there is any good reason for blotting out 
‘| the Constitution and following some new light 
|| kindled by private interest. The co lection of re- 
| venue is understood to be, to enable the pecple to 
| discharge their debts—'o pay theirshipbui.ders, sai- 
| lors, soldiers, &c. Now, did this Government, 
| from the time of its fi undation to the present time, 
ever contract a debt to be paid in any th.ng besides 
the “legal currency of the United States?” I may 
be mistaken, but | doubt if the opponents of this 
| bill, friendly as they are to the credit system, wou'd 
| authorize any such contracts. Such being the 
case, Mr. Chairman, is it the partof wisdom for 
| the people to collec: what is due to them in a cur- 
| reney which they cannot pay ovt to their creJitors? 
But, say they, none but the notesof specie pay- 
ing banks—none but notes redeemable in specze, 
| should be received. A specie paying bank—an 
| egregious humbug! Redeemab'e no'es—a monstrous 
Why, sir, there has grown up with this 
| credit system a technica! jargon, which is fiip- 
| pantly enough mouthe! by “the trade,” every 
| phrase of which is cunvingly contrived to hidea 
\| falsehood under the semb'ance of truth, or to set 
| ignorance agape while his pocket is picked. Re- 
| deemable bank notes! There is no such thing— 
there never was. The phrase is not applicable, in 
truth, to any bask in this country which is doing 
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a profiiable busiuess with is usual circulation out, 
If a bark has ove hundred thovsand dollars of 
bills in ei cu’ation, with but ten -housend dollars of 
specie ‘18 Vaults, those b.!ls are not redeemable, 
whether auy have bern refused or not—and when 
the whole bank circulation is wwo or three hundred 
millions of dollars, and theje is not more than 
eizhiy millions of do'lars in the country, in the 
banks and outof them, that circulation is not re- 
deemabie; and it is untrue, exceptin the bank vo- 
cabulary, to say that itisso. A single tact will 
show you the meaning of the phrase “redeemable 
notes,” and will show the value ot notes which are 
redeemable in bank pariance. On the 9th day of 
May, 12837, every bank note in the city of New York 
was redeemable in specie, according to tbe true 
intent aud meaning of the bank jargon, Not a bill 
had been reiused paymeut—nota bank had refused 
to pay such of its bills as were presented. On the 
10th day of May, 1837, every bank note in the city of 
New York was irredeemable—not a doilar could be 
gol for it—yet, sir, was it, in truth, worth any lesson 
the 30th of May than it was the day before? The 
banks had the same specie on hand—the same 
notes of their debtors—the same property of every 
kind—the bank officers were as henest—yet, in the 
twinkling of an eye, millions of paper moncy, just 
such as ihe opponents of this bill would have you 
receive, became just such as they would have you 
not receive; and this change, which is at all times 
liable to occur, you have no means to prevent, for 
the local banks are beyond your control; no fore- 
sight can predict it, no sagacily arrest, no skill can 
remedy, Sir, is it the part of wisdom to collect 
your revenue in acurrency so uncertain as this, 
which to-day is,and to-merrow is no\? Your gold end 
Silver changes not; pui it safe in your strong box; 
itis good to-morrow, next year, next century; it 
loses neither weight nor value; it never suspends; it 
is never irredeemable; your soldiers, and sailors, 
and workmen will not refuse it, nor will they suf- 
fer by its being below par. Put it on board your 
met of war, and send it around the globe; tlie 
country is yet undiscovered in which it is not 
known and appreciaied as a valuable circulating me- 
dium. The experiment of receiving bank paper 
for revenue has been tried, and it miserably failed. 
The Government is yet suffering on account of the 
nen-payment by the banks of their notes, received 
for revenue. The notes of specie paying banks, notes 
redeemable in specie received in 1836, and depo- 
sited with the banks, are yet unpaid; and these 
very institutions, which cannot, or will not, pay 
their debts, insist, by their friends here, that you 
should trust them again. We are told, with some- 
thing of a chuckle of triumph, that the late Presi- 
dent adopted ihe State bank deposite system, and 
pronounced them good and sufficient for all the 
purposes of d pusituries; and we are urge! to ad- 
here to a system which he, “ the noblest Roman of 
them all,” approved. Sir,tve fact and the argument 
show ihe character of the two parties. In an evil 
hour, the Democratic party yielied to the clamor 
of the banks and merchants for the deposites, and 
ordered them to be mace in the State banks. That 
plan failed; they have abandoned it, determined to 
trust them no more, but to regard the economy of 
the old Scoich proverb: “ Me that cheats me once 
shame fa’ him—if he cheat me twice, shame fa’ 
me while the party which “‘jearns nothing and 
forgets nothing,” would “ totier on in blunders to 
the last.”’ 

Sir, there is another plan for keeping the public 
money, and for furaishing a circulating medium, 
and that is by a United Siates Bank; this, has, in 
ohe instance, been avowed to be the measure 
of the Opposition upon ibis floor; and would, I 
suppose, be generaliy acknowledged, were it not 
that such an avowal would be a blur upon the 
escuicheun of a party en whose banner is inseribed 
‘“ OPFICE, NOT PRINCIPLE,”’ and whose virtue, like 
that of the Veneuan women, is ‘not to leave ut- 
done, but to keep unknowa.” 

Mr. Chairman, ii it isin the power of experience 
to establish a uth, then is it proved beyond all 
question that the United Stares Bank was a failure. 
I speak of it as a bank, and not as a Government 
agent, supported and sustained by the money of 
the peopic; and asa bank, I say it was a failure. 





|, cabin men. 





| convenience of transportation. 
| see what this really amounts to—and the oj-ction 
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[appeal to tois whole couvtry, whether trom the {| for which he has the one hundred dollars of gold 


tine that Bank cessed to be a Government Bank; 
from the moment 1! took a State charter; although 
be that should have known best, deciare? it to be 
a betur charter than the other, and more pr fitab'e 
\o the siockholder-—I say, sir, I appeal to the 
whole country, whether fiom that moment that 
Baok did not take the down hill road; and al‘hough 
in its steep-down course, he who had directe: its 
destinies hitherto, deserted it, declaring it to be in 
a prosperous condition —I ask whether that United 
States Bank, with the same capital—a better char- 
ter, the same directors, the same field of operations, 
is not now in ruins? And, sir, if, while that Bank 
was the Governmeut agen’, it wasab.e to make large 


dividends, to pay large counsel fees to Senators 


and Congressmen, to publich large editions of poli- 
titical electioneering pamphlets; and,if when it ceased 
to be a Goverpment agent, it became insolvent; 
is it not “confirmation strong as proof of Holy 
Writ,” that all those immense profits and means 
of profligacy were drawn from the Government, 


| and not from its jegitimate operations as a bank? 





————— 
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And yet, in the {ace of all these facts, a large 
party in this country is in favor of such an institu- 
tion. I should be ata loss to account fer such an 
obliquity of reason, did I not sometimes fancy 
that I could hear the leaders of that party, 


| saying to each other in the language of Demetrius, 


the silversmith: ‘Sirs, ye know that by this craft 
we have our wealth.” 

It is further objected to this bill, and especially 
to the specie clause, that its effect will be to esta- 
blish an exclusive metallic currency in this coun- 
try. Ifsuch a result cou'd be brought about by 
degrees, so as to produce no commercial distress; 
no sudden fluc'uation in prices; no unjust effect 
upon existing contracts, it were in my opinion a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. And, sir, I 
rely upon the experience of the whole world, in all 
ages, under all Governments, and under al] circum- 
stances, for the proof of what I say, when I assert 
thet, from the time that Abraham bought the 
cave ef Machpelah of Ephron,the son of Zahor,for 
which he paid ‘four hundred shekels of silver, 
cur.eut money with the merchant,” down ‘o the 
present time, gold and silver have been “current 
money” every where—while I assert that no paper 
meney, which was not guarantied by the fa:th of a 
Government, ever passed as “current money” out 
of the country in which is was made; and I chal- 
Jenge the friends of paper money here or elsewhere, 
to point out that system of paper money, whether of 
a Government or of banks, whieh has not failed. 
Sir, what is the objection to an exclusive metal- 
lic currency—and J lav aside now the inconveni- 
ence of the change, whatever that inconvenience 
may be—what is the objection? Why, you are 
met at the threshold with the cry, there is not 
enouzh—not enough? Didever any one find ont 
how much would be enough? No man ever did. 
No man ever can; and they who pretend to tell 
you with any certainty, are, in my opinion, quacks, 
who presume upon the ignorance of others, to as- 
sume a character for greater knowledge for them- 
selves. [I do not pretend to say how much is 
enough; but this I know, that if in proporiion to 
our industry, enterprise, and production, we did 
not have a fair preportion of the gold and silver in 
the world, it would be the first instance in which 
the laws of trade, which, unchecked and untram- 
mel!ed, are the laws of Gud, failed to administer 
good and ample justice. 

Another objection to a specie currency, is i's in- 
Weil, sir, let us 


comes, you will remember, from those who profess 
themselves to be the hard fisted, hard working, log 
Fancy yourself, Mr. Chairman, stop- 
ping at the logcabin of a Whig, in an Tilinois 
prairie, where what is lacking in choice viands 
will, | dare say, be more than made up by a right 
hearty weleome—and the zood man of the house, 
who has lately received a speech of one cf his 
friends here, is bsmoaning the wretched state of the 
covntry, aod bis own sad condition in particular— 
and, among other things, laments that paper mo- 
ney will not pass at the land office—that he wish- 


.es to enter a section of land adjoining his faim, 
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im his chest, but that the inconvenience of trans. 
portativn is such, that he is compelled to forego the 
purchase. Yoo ask him how much the gold, ne. 
cessary to pay for the land weighs, and be teils you 
about five cunces! about as much as a good sized 
jack-kn fe! 

Mr. Chairman, this is a fancy sketch—the | 
cabin gentry of your cities may be bent to the 
earth, uader a five ounce weight—but there is no 
jog cabin man in [ilinois, and | have seen many of 
them, who would look his horse in the face, and 
utier such an absurdity. Sir, the good people of 
this country would little know the extent of their 
misery and suffering, but for the oppusition efforts 
here and elsewhere. 

There is litte danger, Mr. Chairman, bat that 
the merchan!t, who has half a miflion of dollars, 
which he wishesto seed from New York to Charles 
‘oa, will find the ways and tueans of doing jt, 
Your concern, and mine, should be to provide, so 
fares we can, « good currency for the men of 
small weans—a class which cumprehends nine. 
‘eaths of the people of this country—that the man 
who has ten dullars, and wishes to travel ten miles, 
may have that which is valuable when he sets out, 
and will uot spoil before he reaches the ead of his 
journey. 

Mest heartily do I wish that a bank note below 
the sum of twenty dollars might never again be 
seen in this country; that the hand-to-hand curren- 
cy—that in whichthe mechanic receives his month- 
ly, and the laborer his weekly wages—might be in 
the precious metas, upon which he would be 
charged no ciscount; of which he could lay by a 
small portion for a rainy day without fear of its 
spoiling; and in which he wou'd no longer be the 
victim of that most current form of scoundrelism, 
counterfeit and depreciated bank paper. Sir, the 
losses by counterfeits and broken banks fall most 
grievously and a!most exclusively upon the poor 
man. Ido not doubt thatthe merchant, who re- 
ceives a million of dollars a year, suffers less in 
this way than the laborer, who gets but a hundred 
and fifty. The first, never moves without his 
counterfeit detector and his weekly or daily list of 
broken banks; and if, by chance, be takes a bill 
which is below par, one which his deposite bank 
will not receive, it will severtheless answer per- 
fectly well to pass away to his cartman or porter, 
when Saturday night comes; and he, sir, takes it 
to the grocer to purchase provisions for his family, 
and there suffers a deduction of five, ten, or fifteen 
per cent. from his earnings. Sir, if your moneyed 
men lost as much in proportion as the working 
classes do by bank paper, every bank charter would 
be repealed in six months. Does the laboring 
man complain? To hom shall he utter his com- 
plaints? To his employer, think you? He dare 
net: he must submit; his family must eat less, or 
perhaps starve more; another boy or girl musi be 
taken from school and put to service for a bare 
living; and him that is cheated, wronged, defrauded, 
his hard earnings wrong from him each Saturday 
night by this damnable sysiem of legalized indi- 
rection, Monday morning’s sun must find at 
work withou: a murmur, or it will find {him dis- 
charged. 

I would that this bill might have one half the 
effect in bringing about a metallic circulating me- 
dium that its enemies attribute to it, I should 
then think still betterof itthan Ido. But it will 
do something; it will at least prevent the peopie’s 
money from briog used to sustain anti-Republican 
institutions; it will take a little power of doing in- 
jury from them. They can, under this bill, no 
longer beat the cripple with his own crutch; they 
can ho longer lend the people their own money, 
and, by their mest approved deposite system, make 
the owner of money pay interest while he is being 
cheated out of the principal. 

The monetary affairs of this nation will no lon- 
ger be subject to irresponsible corporations; it will 
be at least refusing the sanction of this Govern- 
ment to the creation, or the perpetuity of a distinct 
and privileged class, forming a moneyed aristocra- 
cy, more odious and more dangeyeus than any 
other aristocracy which ever existed, because their 
privileges are stolen from the mass of the pceple, 
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and their immense income is an immense extor- 
oa. This bill effects, ia this most desirable re- 
form, but little; it can effect but lutle; the subject 
tsnotone On Which you can exercise a direct and 
ficient authority; the subject is under the control 
of the State Governments. Had we the power, I 
snoald be in favor of doing mach more than this 
piil can do,to check the rapid strides of the meney- 
oq oligarchy; for, as [ live, I believe that the first 
civil war Which this country sees, will bea ysising 
of the people to demand a restorat:on of their righ s, 
gbich have been apportioned out by your legisla- 
rs among the favored few. And if this system is 
ogo on increasing in ali its blasting, withering 
ig@uences upon the prosperity of the people, the 
mora! character of the county, and the honor of 
your Guvernmeat; the sooner that crisis arrives the 
yetier; and when tt does come, may God speed the 

ht. 
o. F. concluded his remarks at the hour of 8 
cicloc’, p. m.; at which hour 

‘Mr. BARNARD obtained the floor; and, on his 
motion, the committee rose, and 

The House adjourned. 








































































































SPEECH OF MR. LUCAS, 
OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, June, 1840—Ip 
Committee of the Whole on the :tate of the 
Union, on the bill to provide for the collection, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
ublic revenue. 

Mr. LUCAS addressed the committee substan- 
tially as fo'lows: 

Mr. Cnarrman: The main object of this bill is 
to provide for the safekeeping of the revenues of 
the Federal Govetnment, during the intermediate 
space between the collection and disbursement. 

These revenues, independent of those arising un- 
der the Post Uffice Department, con ist of the da- 

































































D Te- ties imposed On imporstations of foreign goods, 
ss in which the importers pay to our custom-house offi- 
dred cers, stationed atour ports, and appuinied by the 
t his Executive, with the advise and consent of the Se- 
en nate, and held, by existing laws, to bond and 


security for the faithful performance of their du- 
ties; and, secondly, of the proceeds ef our public 
lands, which are also paid into the hands of another 
set of receivers, 'ocated at the several Jand offices 
esiablished by authority; and, also, commissioned 
by the President, with the advice and consent of 
ihe Senate, and held to bond and security in like 
manner. 

These are the revenues from time to time aceru- 
ing to the Government, and such, sir, the sources 
from which they are decived, for the safekeeping of 
which, during the period indicated, the bill pro- 
poses to provide. 

In practice these revenues have always been, 
from the foundation of the Government, collected 
and received by public officers thus appointed, and, 
a'so, disbursed in like manner, by another set an- 
pointed in the same way. So that in point of fact, 
the boudreds of millions of public revenue, which 
have thus accrued since the establishment of the 
Government, have passed through the hands of co!- 
lectors and receivers, in its collection, and then 
again, in the payment out, through the hands of 
disbarsing officers, and thus the whole has passed 
twice through the hands oi different sets of public 
agents, and all appointed by the Executive, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and so must 
all that shall hereafter accrue, wherever and how- 
ever we may provide for its safekeeping in the 
mean time. And I affirm in this connection, upon 
the faith of our public records, that our revenues 
have been thus collected and disbursed by these 
numerous agents, with bu: comparatively trifling loss 
'o Government, upon the whole amount, taking in 
and including the whole entire period of our histo- 
ry; and in this respect, this bill proposes no change, 
except to throw some additioual guards and ¢oan- 
ler cheeks around these officers, and the manner of 
theit di charging their duties, the better to secure 
their faithful anc regalar performance, and the 
safety of the public mchey, in its passage into and 
through their hands; and no other change herein 
than this can be made. Collecting and disburs- 
ing officers cannot be dispensed with. Collections 
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and d sbursements must.continue to be made tans 
I say they must, sir, under any system which i: is 
possible to adopt for the safekeeping of our reve- 
nues. It was the praccdce before, and during, the 
existence of the first and last United Siates Bank; 
and, also, during the State bank deposite sys- 
tem. 

Now, sir, for the mode which this bill actually 
proposes. A plain analysis of i's provisions will 
uow place the subject fairly in one connected view 
as ecasdor requires it should be exhibited. 

What is the plan? S:mply, sir, that the Govern- 
ment shail keep in its Treasury, which the bill will 
establish, as well as collect and disburse its own 
money by its own offi‘ers. In other words, and 
move detail, the bill provides that the Government 
revenues shall be kept, according to Jaw, in its 
Treasury, by it to be establishe!, and as it alwavs 
has been col'ecied and disburse’; by its own cffi- 
cers, to be appointed in the same way as those are, 
and always have been, who collect and receive it 
in the first place, and as those are and always have 
been who disburse; and to be a!so held, in lke 
manner, to bond and security, for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties. It next, by new provi- 
sions, prohibits them from using or loammg the 
same—provides ruies of rigid accountability—re- 
quires frequent settlements—throws every possible 
guard and check of this kind around it, to prevent 
and detect its being used or loaned, which it pro- 
nounces embezzlement, and that a felony, against 
which it denounces severe punishment, declaring 
that any collector, keeper, or disbursing officer, who 
shall offend herein, upon due conviction, shall suf- 
fer not less than six months’, nor more than five 
years’, imprisonment in the penitentiary, besides 
being subjected to a fine equal to the amount em- 
bezzled. And that the Treasury may hereafter be 
fixed and have locality, and more than a name, it 
declares that separate rooms, to be furnished with 
vaults and fireproof safes, shall be provided in the 
new Treasury building in this city, which shall be 
“the Treasury of the United States,” and be under 
the keeping and control of the Treasurer of the 
United States; and as the amount of revenue ac- 
cruing in the following places is large, it requires 
that hike rooms, with similar vaults and safes, shall 
be provided in the custom-houses at Boston, New 
York, Charleston, and S'. Louis, to be under the 
care and keeping each of a receiver general and 
assistants; and designates the Murt at Philadel- 
phia, and the Branch Mint at New Orleans, for the 
same purpose in those place, and the treasurers 
as 
branches, or necessary parts cf the common Trea- 
sury. While under the clause, familiarly called 
the SPECIE CLAUSE, one-fourth part of the revenue 
is required to be collected in: gold and silver the 
first year, one-half the second, three-fourths the 
third, and in June, 1843, the whole amount; so 
that from that period, the revenues of the Federal! 


Gwerpment will all be collected, kept, and dis- | 


barsed in the constitutional currency. 


This is the Sub-Treasury, or Independent Trea- 


sury, which this bill will provide forthe safekeep- 
ing of the revenues ofthe General Government in 
its own Treasury, under its own officers, discon- 
necied fiom, and independent of, banks and corpo- 
rations, pational or State; which will secure from 
the disasters incident to such union, and the evils 
of receiving bank paper money—disasters and 
evils which experience proves will inevitably fol- 
low revulsions in trade, which produce bank suspen- 
sions, and which are occasioned by bank expansions 
and contractions, as cer:ainly as that the ude flows 
and ebbs. This is what the bill will effect, whieh 
will only be complying at Jast with the constita- 
tional requisition, to collect in the only “ legal ten- 
der,” which every creditor may demand, and pay 
in the same, and to keep our money in the Trea- 
sury of the United States; for having failed so long 
so to do, wé have sadly suffered. 

Why, then, is ‘he measdre so bitterly opposed ? 
Sir, by whom is if so opposed? FP will draw the 
lite” between the friends and opponents, and make 
the i$-we direet. How stands the fact?’ The De- 
mocratic party, sit, advocate it, the Whiz party 
oppose it. And what is the Whig party for? For 
noting, sir. That would be discreditable to their 
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the keepers; which may be considered as | 
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pariotism. To come to the puint, are not att who 
opp se it either the advoca es of a National Banik, 
or of the State bank deposite system? Is there 
any fourth or other plan than these three? Ne, 
sir, no other has ever yet been heard of. lL assuute 
this position as undeniable. The Whiz party, then, 
woutd have no. United States Treasury, tur a 
United States Bank, or a league of Sia e banks, and 
insist that the Goverament ougt not to collect #é 
dues and pay its debts in the constituti nal carress 
cy, bat sheald receive and pry outpaper menev, 
such as these uncontrollable corporations wi! fur- 
nish without limit. For the histery of banks in all 
countries proves you caunct regulate their issues. 
And such paper mney as they will issue, and fe- 
issue when collected, is to be kept by thee corpo- 
rations to use and trade upont to be as capital, and 20 
constitute the basis of new issues—money thal may 
be current to-day, inconvertible and worthless: to- 
morrow; an arrangement by which, tn violatoa 
of the spirit of the Constitution, and of every prin- 
ciple of equality and justice, one corporation, ur a 
few, to the exclusion of the great body of the pen- 
ple, are to be favored, and leaned the whole reve~ 
nue and ciedit of this common Gsvernment, 
almost iedefinitely—its vast treasures, its mi lions 
aad millions! And what is the process? 

Paper money is first issued by these corpora- 
tions, then ag in received by them on deposi'e, to 
be thence redrawn again into cirevlaion in dia. 
burrements, and so on, in acircle—and aii ths 
through the avency of this bard money Govern 
met!, with a Constitution that ree guises nothivg 
bat gold and silver as a legal tende:—forbids pri- 
vileged orders—requires equal laws, even-handed 
justice, equal burdens, and which repadia‘es the 
idea of special favors—an arrangement tha! makes 
the Goverument, in violation of these sacred prin- 
ciples, not oaly the receiver, depositor, and dis- 
burser of paper money, instead ef the consitu- 
tional currency, but the agent of these corpora- 
tions to expel it, and substitute their promissory 
notes, whereby it becomes accessary to revulsions 
and suspensions, which visit, sir, periodically, loss 
and suffering upon the many to favor the few. 

Is it strange, then, that it should now, after all 
that has happened from its past connection in this 
way, with banks, and the receipt of their paper, 
propose to retarn to the Const.tution, by the alop- 
tion of this measure? Why notdo so? Is u pre- 
tended by any, itis not sanctioned by the Consi:- 
stitation? Not at all, sir. On the contrary, thit 
has been always universally cdnived; and not 
only so, but it has been often shown that ths is 
the very mode of collecting and keeping our 
money intended by the framers of our Con- 
stitution—men who were too wise and jealons of 
their liberties, to entrust the Government with the 
keeping of its own money, if fraught with any of 
the dangers asserted. Sir, whatever doubt there 
may exist about the constructive power uncer the 
Constitution to incorporate a bank, there can be 
none about the intention of its framers. ‘Phere 
cannot possibly be the shadow of a doubt, that it 
was not intended by. them we should create a Na- 
tional. Bank; fur the proposition came up in the 
Convestion in several shapes, and was rejected 
each time. The “power to emit bills of ciedu,” 
being inserted in the original draft of the Constna- 
tion, these words were expres»ly stricken out ani 
rejected by a vote of 9 States to 2. (See page 
1343, Madison papers, vol. 3; and pages 1354, 
1576;and 1577.) Where the proposition tne pow- 
er to grant charters of incorporation and ab amend- 
ment tothe same to create a bank was positively 
rejected by 8 States to 3. 

The fact that we have created two National 
Banks, claiming the power by :mplication, in the 
teeth of these repeated rjeciions of tbe preposi- 
tion 10 confer the p wer, does not confbet with my 
position, that the framers cf the Constustion did 
not in fac’ in‘end to give the rm ht, aod did nor 
grant it; fiom whieh it necescarly follows. that 
they did’ not and coali net have mtendes that our 
national treasure should be kept in a National 
Bank, because thy conid not have intended it 
should be kept in an institution which they not only 
did::not design to give the Government power to 
create, but thus actually refused to grant it. And 
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it is equally clear, that they did not intend 


our revenues should be kept in Siate banks. 
The rejection of the proposition to invest 
power to create a bank or corporations, ap- 
plies to them with no less conelusiveness. 
They intended to confer no power on this Govern- 
ment to create banks at all, or to make paper mo- 
ney, and so none to create banks for itself, or for 
the States, or to compel the States to create for 
themselves; then they could not have intended our 
Federal revenues should be kept in institatious of 
the States, which they meant to give this Govern- 
ment no power to create, and none to compel the 
States, and which the Siates might not choose to 
create, or if they did, not to continue, or if they 
did, might refuse to let this Government use. It 
is thus equally clear, the framers of Constitution 
did not intend this Government to keep its money, 
either in a National !'»»'< or State banks, and as 
perfectly certain tha! \:.y did intend that it should 
be kept in “the Treasury of the United States.” 
And how keep it there, without having one, and 
how then, except in the manner proposed by this 
bill, in vaults and safes, and by and under the ne- 
cessary number of officers constitutionally appointed? 
I then take my stand on this demonstration of in- 
tention, and say to the opponents of this measure, 
the authors of the Government, who they admit 
were wise, prudent men, considered this a conve- 
nient, a proper, and a safe mode, which they 
denounced, and the very one that should be adopted. 
They accordingly, in the first Congress, passed 
a law directing our revenues to be collected ia 
gold and silver. I refer to the act of the 3lst 
of July, 1789, which directed “that the duties 
and fees to be collected by virtue of this act shal! 
be received in gold and silver coin only,” &c. 
They then felt no apprehensions about this ex- 


tension of Executive patronage which seems so | 


much to disturb the present Whig party. Such 
fears had no place in their patriotic bosoms. 
They feared a National Bank and the evils of pa- 
per money; they dreaded these, and refused the 
Government power to create the one or emit the 
ether. Whence come, then, these dire appari- 
tions?’ Are they the effects of the Bank distil- 
Javons infused into the heart of the body politic 
wince those purer days? What else but hallucina- 
tion springing from such a sour ve, inspire arga- 


ments such as we hear, which, carried to their | 


conclusions, would deny that this bard money 
Government could exist a year in safety, or the 
people prosper, without a Nationa: Bank, or State 
banks, which its wise founders denied it the 
power to create or use, to keep its money for it 
and tomake it to boot—arguments that would 
prove, if true, in the face of history, no ancient 
world of nations existed, and some tree, and 
with Governments Democratic to a fault, and that 
a majority of modern times do not now exist with- 
out banks and paper money—arguments that 
would prove, if irae, that we could not find 
honest men to keep Government money in palaces 
or “log cabins” until! we make them bank men, 
bank officers, and bank keepers! 

We know how, and by whom. this constiu- 
tional requisition and duty of the Government to 
collect its revenues in gold and silver, and keep 
it without the aid of bank corporations, was first 
violated, and paper money and State bank agency 
introduced, and how afterwards a National Bank 
was got up, and its paper and agency substituted. 
We all know Alexander Hamilton, in a few days 
after the passage of the act of Septemher, 1789, 
by the first Congress, creating the Treasury De- 
partment, was appointed Secretary, aod, ina few 
days after, in violation of the Constitution and of 
the law of the 3lst of July preceding, already re- 
cited, issued his circular to the collector at Balti- 
mor’, to receive the notes of the Bank of North 
America, and of the Bank of New York, in pay- 
ment of the revenue, “as equivalent to gold and 
silver;” and how, in 1791, he succeeded in getting 
up the first United States Bank by his intrigues 
and influence over sme of his followers, because 
he and thev had a speculation to serve, and went 
for building up the British bankiog s;stem and 
ws appendages in this country; and, by chaining 
ipem fast to the wheels of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, to enlarge its sphere and extend its origi- 
nal powers, and thus change it from what it was, 
and was intended to be, by its framers, into what 
they always wished it to be. An account of the get- 
ting ap of the first United States Bank, and the 
means, ‘s given by Mr. Jefferson, and to be found 
in his memoirs. [ will not stop to read it. 

Let me then tell the honorable genileman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cusnina] that Mr. Woodbury, 
in his report from which he quoted, does not say, 
as he intimates, “that Alexander Hamilton erigi- 
nated the idea of the Sub-Treasary”—not at all: 
Mr. Woodbury only states that Mr. Hamilton re- 
commended something similar. Sir, Alexander Ha- 
milton violated the Constitution and the positive 
law of the 3lst of Jaly, 1789, and substituted bank 
agency and bank paper. The idea of a Govern- 
ment keeping its money by individual! officers, 1s al- 
most as old as the world. It began when Govern- 


ments commenced; and that honorable and very. 


learned gentleman should know it continued to be 
the only mode in use, for ages before banks or pa- 
per money were thought of. Here, it began with 
our Government, and was put into operation by the 
breath that breathed entity into our free Constitu- 
tion, after freeing us from monarchical thraldom 
and dangerous practices. What is there in this 
measure, then, to frighten us, more than the sages 
of the Revolution saw in it?. Nothing, sir, nothing. 
Why should there be? Is it pretended that Ameri- 
cans of this generation are less honest and 
trustworthy than every people of the ancient, 
and a majority of the modern world?) Who rises 
with this sentiment? Who casts such reproach 
upon his countrymen? This Government reposes 
on the virtue of the people. Democracy confides 
in men, and not so much in moneyed corporations, 
whose tendencies go to corrapt. Ours 1s a Go- 
vernment of the people, and its beauty, ils practica- 
bility, its strength, and its superiority, consist in 
its representative feature. The people are so- 
vereign, and the source of power; but how do they 
govern themselves? How manage their public 
affairs? Need we be told, they appoint from among 
the mass, representatives agents for a term, to le- 
gilate within the pale of the Constiiution, whom 
they entrust to administer Government, and even 
io make laws affecting life, liberty, and property? 
Sir, even the sword and the purse, and the question 
of peace and war, are thus confided for the time 
being, to these trusted agents. And from the 
passage of this bill, this law, which any subsequent 
Congress may repeal,the people have nothing to fear. 
But let us not charter a National Bank, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, with immense capital and 
a charter to run for twenty or thirty years, and irre- 
pealable for that time, to make and regulate our 
currency, and to hold control, to boot, of our vast 
revenues. Do this, and in my opinion, it will not 
only regulate our money matters, the prices of la- 
bor and property, but rule the country and control 
its destinies. There have occured frauds in the 
collection, keeping, and disbursement of public mo- 
neys, by individual officers, here and in all coun- 
tries. Bot whatof it? We cannot dispense with 
them? We must use human agency, though 
all trusts are liable to be abused. Governmentiiself, 
and even ours, the best on earth, or that ever existed, 
is like a necessary evil, and every power and of- 
fice under it, liable to be abused. But is this to 
be urged against the continuance of our wise sys- 
tem of free Government? We must use, haman 
agency in the keeping of our revenues. To bring 
the question to the practical test: What are banks? 
Who compose them? Who keep them and their 
revenues, which, like those of the Governmeat, all 
come from the people. It is but a different mode of 
taxation. Do bank officers never rob and run off? 
And if a bank may be supposed to have more 
ample means than an individual Sub-Treasurer 
and his securities, which I am not disposed to grant, 
as nothing but their stock in trade is bound for 
their paper and debts, yet upon whom falls the 
loss, in case of defalcation by a bank officer? Must 
it not be made up at the sacrifice of it stockholders 
and note holders, and thus fa!l upon the few? 
While in the case of a Sub-Treasurer, the deficit, 
after the exhaustion of the meaas of himself and 
sureties, if apy, will fall upon the millions of the 
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people, composing the nation, and so be but a dro 
to each. P 

But leaving the comparison, as to the honest 
and means ef banks and individual officers, to be 
settled as it may, the great matier is, how Stands 
the great question of expediency and general Safety? 
Banks, from their very nature and business, ql 
having generally from four to five paper dollars 
out, to every one in their vaults in specie, to redeem 
with, cannot be safe depositories; nor can it be 
expedient to make them the depositories of our reve. 
nues. 

They are liable to the hazards of mismanage- 
ment, and the consequences of overtrading, into 
which the strongesl instincts of our nature are ever 
plunging them, to increase their profits. They are 
running a careering race of gain, upon the same 
fluctuating current, without any certain steerage, 
Blind fortune governs all. They generally expand 
and contract under the same influences, and sys. 
pend and explode together from the same causes. 
They are exposed to the common disasters of their 
connection with each other and with commerce 
and trade, the fluctuations in the current of which 
depend much upon the seasons of the year, which 
they cannot foresee, guard against, or control. No 
sir, they cannot escape the revulsions in that uncer. 
tain current upon which they float, and which ex. 
perience proves are frequently occurring, bringing 
upon banks, and those engaged in trade, and the 
common mass alike, panics, suspensions, and losses; 
and whether they come in peace or war, these re- 
vulsions, I affirm, have their origin in banking and 
the paper money system, and the unrestrained and 
abused species of credit growing out of them. In- 
deed in this country so lightly do all banking insti- 
tutions rest upon the bosom ef their element that 
one adverse blast may suspend them—the disas- 
trous consequences of which event, in a country 
that trusts almost entirely to thena for its circulating 
medium, as all must where they exist, as bank pa- 
per expels specie, are indescribably oppressive to 
the poor laboring mass, constituting the bulk of the 
population. With us, experience proves these re. 
vulsions cccur often and suddenly, and that they 
are becoming more frequent and terrible as banks 
and paper money increase, and the credit system 
which they foster, is extended, which marks the 
source of the evil. Banks in the United States 
have lately increased beyond all precedent, being 
now double what they were only some eight years 
ago, and far beyond the increase of our population 
and resources; and this is owitg mainly to the 
gambling spirit which overbanking engenders, 
which is another evidence of the source of these 
revulsions. Another alarming danger is, that they 
not only increase, but they perpetuate their own 
power, as they expel specie; and they will con- 
tinue to do so to a more alarming extent if made 
the depositories of our vast revenues. The mea- 
sure under consideration will interpose a conside- 
rable check to these evils—will tend to restrain 
overbanking and overtrading, compel banks and 
merchants always to keep a constant supply of 
specie to meet the revenue daties, which will keep 
specie in the country for the basis of the paper cir- 
culation and commen use. 

These revulsions, I say, are becoming more fre- 
quent and disastrous as these causes increase, and 
as our commerce expands and becomes more in- 
volved, and especially with England and her bank- 
ing and credit systems, with which ours is con- 
nected, and but a part. And since the use of the 
application of steam navigation on the ocean, it will 
become more and more so, and our system more 
closely united and dependent. That, sir, is already 
fast overcoming space and time, and actually draw- 
ing the whole business of both countries into one 
great whirlpool, by which connection we are al- 
ready brought to an alarming extent under the 
control of the Bank of England. Nothing, Mr. 
Chairman, is more true, end nothing more ap- 
palling! 

To this connection an? control over us, we trace 
the impulsive causes which hrourht upon us the 
suspensiin in May, 1837, wih «dissolved the 
financial connection biiween the Banks aud the 
Government, with betwe: a thirty and forty millions 
of whose money, consisting of their own notes, 
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which instantly became inconvertible and irredeem- 
able, they suddenly let down, and left the Govern. 
ment to stop also, Sor the want of funds; a thing 
unprecedented in history, which it was that induced 
the President to recommend the adoption of the re- 
medy under consideration. Sir, what were the 
causes of that revulsion? Does any one now doubt 
put that it was overbanking, stimulating over- 
iradiog in England and this country, that led to 
that catastrophe? Of these impulses, and the con- 
sequences in England, of this overbanking and 
trading there, and of the disasters, we have a glow- 
ing description in the Manchester report, (extracts 
from which Mr. L. here said he would include in 
his speech, if he wrote it out.) 

In this country, we all know the stimulating 
causes. We know the one hundred and fifty or 
one hundred and sixty millions of State stocks from 
time to time thrown into the foreign market, with 
our enormous revenues arising under our high ta- 
riff, which poured their flood into the deposi e banks 
atthe rate of so many millions, and which was 
swelled by the overbanking and overtrading in 
England, and by the course of the United States 
Bank co-operating heie, led to and filled the tde 
that overwhelmed us, Recorded facts prove this. 
The average excess of Our imports over exports 
fiom 1832 to 1837, was about twenty-four miiiipns 
each year, and some fifty millions in 1836 alone, 
with an excess Of at least eight miilions of specie, 
flowing in annually during the same period, drained 
partly from the Bank of England, and the return, 
ihisexcess of specie in part of the sales of State 
stocks, while the balance no doubt came in mer- 
chandise, through the confrivance of the banks, and 
helped to swel! the amount of the tariff daties. 

These vast revenues, flowing into the deposits 

banks, stimulaied and enabled them to ex'end their 
circulation and discounts, with the co-operation of 
the United States Bank, tou almost an lueredib'e 
amount. For, ill-fated policy led to the insertion 
of a provision in the law which not merely invited, 
but as it were, compelled the deposite banks to ex- 
pand. The same causes siaried up new banks 
ibroughout the Union—and ali alike exes ded their 
circulation and discounts until every branch of 
business was overdone, and every channel of trade 
fullto overbowing. The wildest speculations were 
projected. Men every where became rabid for gain, 
and the whole county rife with speculation. The 
sales of the public lands increased trom some eleven 
millions in 1833 and 1834, to some 
in 1835 and 1836, and the last year (1836) were 
about twenty-four millions: aud the excess of our 
impoits over exports, also amounted that year to 
some filty milions, as before mentioned. Still spe- 
culators could be seen flocking around our wild do- 
main. This was the process. Borrowing of banks, 
buying with their paper, paying in the same, and the 
déposite banks receiving and reissuing on the same, 
in an endless circle, which threatened toexhaust the 
whole, and to convert it into worthless bank paper 
in exchange, till General Jackson issued the specie 
circular, that much denounced measure, productive 
of s2 much good, which put asiop to the process 

In this situation of affairs of bioated prosperity 

and redundant paper currency, a revulsion com- 
menced in England. The Bank of England be- 
gan to contract—the other banks were, :n turn, 
seized with panic—suddenly, every interest and 
every branch of trade was suffering paralysis, till 
the whole kingdom was seen writhing under the 
torturing operation of a general contraction, begun 
by the great regulator, the Bank of England, and 
followed by the rest. The revu!sion, as depicted 
inthe Manchester report, was awlul. Its effects 
immediately reach us; the chord of sympathy unit- 
ing our systems violently vibrates; suddenly, to the 
utter surprise of the great interior of the country, 
alarm begins in this country; presently, some of the 
most extensive mercantile and manulacturing esta- 
blishments, and many of ihe principal houses and 


firms in New York, Philadelphia, and the restof || jief laws for these delinquent banks and mer- 
i} 
| 


our cities along the great chart of trade, begin to 


totter and fall, dragging down with their crash hun- i 


dreds and thousands, some failing for thousands, 
some for hundreds of thousands, and not 
a few for millions aud millions! The great 
agricultural mass, and other laboring classes, com- 
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posing the great body of the nation, who personal 

ly have nothing to do with banks, neversee inside of 
them, but are engaged at home, ia peace and quiet, 
earaing their bread by the sweat of their brow, are 
aroused as from adream. They know not what is the 
cause, but the city papers have brought them the 
news; the nextarrival brings the account of a suspen- 
sion of the banks. And what was the acting agency 
forcing on the scene. Simply as I have said, over- 
banking and trading had taken place in England 
and this country, which from our ccnnected bank- 
ing and credit systems, ard our commercial rela- 
tions, must necessarily happen; and the shock 
having commenced in England, by the course of 
the bank of England as jast ‘described, the thing 
is inevitable. Our banks seeing the coming storm, 
have prepared (o meet it. They have overbanked 
like the banks ia England, and must follow their 
example—accordingly, with our great regular at 
their head, they simultaneously ceased to discount, 
and commenced curtailing and contracting; they 
hive from four to ten paper dollars out, for every 
dollar of specie in their vaults; they refuse further 
loans, and call in their paper and debts, and their 
customers, in debt, many of them, at home and 
abroad, thus cut off, on the one hand, and pressed 
on the other, must stop business; and as one push 
makes more, So one stop makes many. The rash 
commences—the crash begins—the scene of rvin 
widens over the Union; thus from country to coun- 
try, from city to city, from house to house, and 
from. man to man, in almost aa endless chain, 
till distress and bankrupey overwhelm almost 
without number. Thenis ripened a pleatiful har- 
ves!; forced sales of the unfortunite poor begin; at 
which speculators, and the few tco rich to be much 
affected, fatten on the spoils of these bank brok 


victims. They more than repair their losses 
out of the suffering poor, And what shall stop 
the scene? Nothing, sir, not evea in this free land. 


As wel! you atiempt to allay the raging sea at tall 
tide, with a pebble, as pass stay laws. It mast 
turn its course. It must calm itself. The banks 
must have their time to resume, which they caa- 
not do, till they continue long enough the applica- 
tion of the torturisg scvew, to call in their paper 
and deb's, and replenish their specie. They are 
above all law. You dare notcompel them to re- 
sume at They would grind their debtors, 
and their paper depreciate to nothing. They will 
re-ume jin their own time, Which means when they 
get ready, which sometimes means, just when they 
please, to suit the state of politics. In the mean 
time the country must wWrithe out its year or more 
of agony, Which produces an awful ebb in the tide 
of business and the prosperity of the whole nation, 
and a wofulebb in the fortunes and prospects of 
thousands and theusands, with no returning flow. 
| They may date their ruin back to the the crisis, 
and drag out the rest of life in poverty. And 
without reform, what better is there in prospect? 
How often shail we have suspensions afier suspen- 
sions. 

But honorable gentlemen may urge, thoughI am 
not aware that it has yet been, that as the deposite 
banks, wih the indulgence that was extended them 
and the merchants Oa their bonds at the called ses- 
sion, have been able able to pay up since, without 
loss to Government in the end, the argument 


once, 


But will any honorable gentleman tell me, if the 
Government had no! given them time, how much 
we should then have lost—how many banks and 
merchants would have failed—and what wonld 
have been the full extent of bank paper deprecia- 
tion throughout the Union? And if the Adminis- 
tration had cared only for itself and office holders, 
as so often charge!, and if its principles and policy 
led it to war on the banks and the credit system, 
and ‘“‘to take care of i'self, and leave the people to 
take care of themselves,” would the Presicent have 
recommended, and “the party” have passed, re- 


chants? 

And if we had not done this, I ask, what would 
the people have suffered, saying nothiog about loss 
to Government, in addition to what they actually 
| did suffer from that bank catastrophe? Can any 


jj Maa estimate ii? Bat, sir, I stop nothere. In 
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talking about losses sustained by Government from 
its past connection with banks, by defalcations, and 
from the receipt of depreciated bank paper, in pay- 
ment of its revenues, in comparison with its losses 
by collecting and disbursing officers, and document 
No. 10, of this House last Congress, with the re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means there- 
iu referred to, of 1830, from Mr. McDaftie, shows 
that the losses by the banks have been the greatest. 
Lask any gentleman to tell me, as Iam not for 
separating the Government from the people, nor 
their losses, what the people ‘have suffered alto- 
gether, first and last, from repeated bank suspen- 
sions, broken banks, depreciated bank paper, de- 
rangement in the cutrency, and sudden falls in 
prices of produce, labor, and property? I ask, but 
l expect no answer, Who could estimate the 
whole amount, or even the interest? I do not look 
back to the days of the Revolution to include the 
three hundred millions of paper (I give the lowest 
estimate) that perished on the hands of our fathers. 
Let the losses during that trying struggle pass for- 
gotien. Lenly go back to ISI1, and include the 
successive expansions, contractions, and suspen- 
sions up to the present—say the expansions ia 
1814, 1817, 1818, 1823, 1831, and 1834, and those 
since. Every body must remember these, and the 
ruinous contractions which followed. Mr. Galla- 
\in’s report at the Philadelphia convention states 
that no less than 165 banks broke and blew up 
from L811 to 1830. He dees not state how many 
millions of paper dollars they altogether had out, 
that died on the hanes of the unfortunate holders, 
and no one knows; but all mast know the amount 
was enormous! But the report of the Committee 
of Ways aod Means, by Mr. McDuffie, ot 1830, 
informs us— 

“The Goverament borrowed, during the short period of tha 
war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average discount of 15 per 
cent; giving certificates of stock, amountiug weighty millions 
of dollars, in exchange jor sixty-eight millions of dollars, in such 
bank paper as could be obtained. In this statement Treasury 
notes are considered as stock of 20 per cent discount. Upon the 


very face of the transacuion, therefore, there was a Joes of twelve 
millions of dollars.”” &c. 

The report again proceeds : 

“But the sum of sixty-eigkt millions of dollars received by 
the Government, was in a depreciated currency, not more thaw 
half as valuable as (hat in which the stock given in exchange for 
it has been, and will be, redeemed. Here, then, is a loss of 
thirty-four millions, resulting incontestably from the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, making, with the sum lost by the dis- 
count, forty-six millions of dollars.”’ 


And the said ducument, No. 10, proves our whcle 
losses by public officers only some e.ght millions 
altogether. These were losses to ihe Government 
oply. 

But, I ask, what have been the losses of the peo- 
ple? How many thousands were caught in each 
net drawn by each contraction afier an expansion, 
and what the amount of loss upon the whole, and 
what thesuffering inevery form? Look at the mil- 
lions and millions of property of every kind in the 
whole country—ihe multipheity of contacts and 
transactions between man and man, including sales 
and purchases of land, and all kinds ef property; 
and the vast amount of demands and debts exist- 
ing between so many people at each crisis; and the 
course ot business, and the sudden fall of prices. 
Buying on credit when every thing was high, by 
reason of the undue expansion, making money 
pleaty, and bloating prices, and having to pay 
when the contraction followed, and prices fell, with 
the searcity of money; one creditor, then, breaking 
up his debtor, and he himself, in turn, being bro- 
ken up by another, and so on, through the length- 
ened train of thousands and thousands. 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ramsey] gave us the other day an accountof 
the scenes in his State, as set surth in a report to 
the Legislature. It seems some thirty banks, on 
one occasien, were created in that State at a time; 
and the honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Unperwoop] who preceded me, also informed us 
how it was in his State, where, he says, about forty 
odd banks were made at one session, about the 
same period. And yoa, sir, weil remember how it 
was in Virginia. In my native county, I recollect 
lands ranging during tse expansion frem fifty to 
seventy dollars per acre, suddenly fell to a range 
of from fifteen to thirty dollars per acre, and the 
prices of every thing in proportion. Men jer 
during the expansion, and improved, after pa 
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half the purchate in cash, and in a short tine, 
when contraction came, had the same farms sold 
from them, onder trast deeds, to the venders for 
the balance, without satisfying it, even with their 
improvements in. They lost what they had paid, 
Jost the land, and their improvemerts, and were 
broken up; and nota few transferred from their 
new homes to.the public jail! And it appears it was 
even worse in Pennsylvania and Kintucky, where 
they had made more banks. 

Sir, could the records of this whole land, of all 
the coarts in the country, and the memories of all 
the sufferers and victums of bank sacrifice, cover- 
ing the Whole period since 1811, and tak:ng in 
each crisis, be drawn upon for the simple facts as 
they octurred, and the amount of losses and every 
case of suffering be put dowu in parallel columns 
in One vat book; one side presenting the number 
of spits, judgments, and executions, with the gross 
amounts of each, costs and fees included; the 
other, euch case of calamitous issue thus produced, 
not of record in court, but in sad memory, if such 
a thing could be done, and that mighty book coufd 
be spread cut in our midst this moment, in this 
hall, if this spacious hall could hold such a book, 
could honerable gentlemen have the heart to look 
upon that vast book, and the amount, and stand 
up here and tantalize us, and denounce a measure 
intended to save the revenues of the Government 
from disaster, and interpuse some check upon these 
banks, to prevent these expansions and ruinous 
contractions, snd the recurrence of similar 
scenes! Ah! sir, if such a book could be spread 
out before the body of the people—the great 
laboring classes, who lived by their labor— 
have nothing to do with banks, and with whom the 
banks will have nothing to do—whko never inside of 
banks or the bank built palaces of the rich, who 
lived off of their lator alone—how Jong, th nk you, 
sir, their patience would bear, after we had told 
them. honestly the whole truth, that it is the laboring 
mass at last, that soffers most, by the working up 
and down of this miserable system, such as no other 
country has ever tolerated; for it is better in Evg- 
land? Take the last twenty-eight years, and the 
repetit.on of the-e scenes is without a paraliel in the 
histury of the world. Sir, by the operation of this 
system, and even under the re gn of the boasted 
regulator, I unhesitatingly say, thousands and 
thousands have been consigned, at each successive 
suspension, without crime or favli, to bankrup'ey, 
poothouses, and pri ons, and ‘heirs innoceat tam 
lies to beggary, in this free and wide spread land of 
plenty! I assert, sir,that by every suspension from 
1814 to the present, millions of property at 
each cusis have passed, by the process, 
an! the greatest portion of the whole, from the la- 
bowing classes, ruined by the sudden contractions of 
these privileged corporations, owned by a few, inio 
the hands of speculators, who labor not at all, or 
of those who were so rich, that when property feil 
one half in price, still had the means at their com. 
mand to buy and repair their losses out of the sacri 
ficed property of these whose all was little, and 
that sold under the hammer. I mean the laboring 
poor, who, when their all is thus swept, yet must 
meet in the face the misery of low wages, for 
wages at such times, in the general decline of 
prices, are the first to fall. I repeat it, the natural, 
necessary working of the system is, under these 
sudden changes, ts transfer the property of the la- 
boring classes in'o the hands of speculators, and 
those of the rich. As wages fall first, those de- 
pendent on their labor are the first to get in debt, 
the first sold out, and the very class without means 
to buy, and who feel keenest and deepest when 
thas beggared, the ills of low wages, while the spe- 
culator buys their sacrificed property, and grows 
rich by the next expansion by holding on; so the 
rich, who have much, retain what they have, avd 
repair their jos‘es by buying bargains at sales. 

18 is the Necessary operation of a system that fa- 
vors the few with loans, and rebs fist, and then 
ruins the many. What has made so many rich 
and s0 Many poor, in your large cities? What has 
converte! half our people almost into specnluor 7 
What has swelled the fartunes of a few in England 
intw millions, aud made paupers of about one-third 
of ber entire popalaion, and is doing the sam 
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thing in our bank cities, bat the working of this 
open and shut system, from all connection with 
which this bill propo-es to relieve this Government, 
and to remedy, to some good degree, the fluctua- 
tions of the system itseti? 

These suspensions have occurred in this country, 
and all since 1816, uader the regulation of tLe 
United States Bank, when no act of this Govern- 
ment, up to 1833, was ever blamed as producing 
them—when there was no removal of the deposites, 
and no specie circular, but when banks had the 
furnishing and regulation of the currency, and the 
keeping of our vast revenues, to trade upon free of 
charge, to aid their system of favoritism, to make 
“the rich richer, and the peor poorer.” 

Woo, then, is for the readoption of the State bank 
deposite system? The Whig party? Has a single 
gevtleman come out for it? No, sir; notone. What 
party opposed its inceptive introduction at the time 
of the removal of the deposites from the United 
States Bank into them? They afterwards opposed 
the passage of the law to regulate the system. ‘They 
denounced it afterwards as “the pet bank system,” 
and predicted it wouid fail and explode, as it did. 
And it is matter of history that they timely sough!, 
with the aid of a portion of the Democratic party, 
to secure the recharter of the United States Bank, 
which lenti's vast power and patronage to carry 
the measure. Its expansions and contractions, and 
the writhing of the people under the screw at the 
critical moment, is not forgottem; nor the subse- 
quent conduct of that institution to defeat the re- 
election of Gen. Jackson, who, after the act to re- 
charter was carried through both branches of Con- 
gress, put his veto upon it, which the people rati- 
tied by re-eleciing him by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

What did the Whig party next do after this veto, 
for which act they denounced the “hero of two 
wars,” and the President of the people, asa ty- 
rant and despot? Did they fall into the support of 
of the denounced pet bank system? Never, sir, 
till it had failed and exploded, and fulfilled their 
prediction, and was abandoned, from necessity, by 
the Democratic party, and this Independent Trea- 
sury recommended and taken up. They then, as 
if disbelieving in their own predictions, at the mo- 
ment of their fulfilment, opposed the Sub-Treasury, 
without preseniirg any scheme, or avo ving them- 
selves for the deposite system or a National Bank. 
Bat they epposed the Sab-Treasury, and doubtless 
the mass of the party, with their great leader, pre- 
ferred the State bank systemto it. Andwhy? Be- 
cause they viewed it, as he declared he di’, asa 
convenient “half-way-house” to a National Bank; 
because they believed it would fail again, and end 
in that? No, sir, that pariy never has been for the 
pet bank system, but has looked forward with 
anxiety to another National Bank. That party, 
aided by a portion of the Democracy, about the 
expiration of the charter of the late bank, procured 
an act from the Legislature of Pennsylvania, con- 
tinuing its existence, with the same name, with the 
addition of Pennsylvania, the same capital, the 
same stockholders, with imcreesed powers and pri- 
vileges, and the same president and other officers 
reiained, and (even its «ld books, that it might go 
right on; and it did, ard shortly alter, armed itself 
sitll further, by establishing a new agency abroad, 
where so much of its capital was, and sull is held. 
There, where ruled, and now rvies its great proto- 
type, in that “‘sea-girt isle,” where rolls around the 
bank-built palaces of the few perpetually, the tide 
of wealth, drawn from the tabor of the many—the 
laboring poor, who toil sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four each day, to gain a mere living, leay- 
ing a pauper list of millions groaning insqualid po- 
verty, dependent on the scanty crambs of public 
and private bounty, for existence, under “hope de- 
ferred.” A state of things, Lagain say, our bank- 
ing and i'scredit system is beginning to present here, 
in our large cities, where banks and money have 
sway, aid but for the length and breadth of our 
rich and cheap demain, would grind their victims 
with more faciity, owing 0 the greater density of 
population that would have grown up. This pct 
institution was thus continued, and glory was 
claimed for the triumph. It was still to be the ba- 
lance wheel of the paper and credit sys'em, and 
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| great regulator of the currency; and was even pro. 


nounced by its distinguished president, “slrooger 
than before.” 

Yet, after this grand flourish, and after its great 
head had even graciously announced, moreover, 
the restoration of peace between the tw. conlend.- 
ing parties, his bank and this Government, soon 
came the grand suspension, in May, 1837; and the 
Governmeni of this Republic was, by tue catastro. 
phe, brought, almosi in aday, by a bank crisis, to 
a sudden pause in its course, with between thirty 
aud forty millions of revenue on hand. And 
where would honorable gentlemen tell the world jt 
was? Why, in the Treasury of the United States! 
Yes, sir, with this immense amount of reve. 
nue, and all the world at peace, and when 
just before, the times were most prosperous— 
nothing but one universal gale of prosperity seen 
setting in from every quarier, and earth teeming 
with a superabundance of every production—at 
such a time as this, the country is convalsed, and 
Government itself brought to the point of stopping, 
as it were in an hour, with this great regulavor, 
timely chartered, and continued without a mos 
ment’s suspense, in full power and operation, and 
this Government, the while, sustaining and cherish- 
ing your select, best State banks, with its vast re- 
venues! 

In this state of things, the President was obliged 
to call Congress together to devise and provide re- 
lef for Government, banks, and people. He did 
so, and recommended indulgence to these delin- 
quent banks, and to the merchants, and the is- 
suing of Treasury notes, on is credit, to enable 
ittv do this; and, to secure the Government in fu- 
tare, in peace and war, from similar catastrophes, 
he urged a perpetual divorce between Government 
ant banks, and the measure proposed, in this bill, 
an alternative thus fogced upon the Government, 
as it were, by the banks and merchants, for, by 
that state of things which they had brought on 
the country, the Government, and themselves, it 
became necessary. 

And what else could he do? He could not re- 
commend a National Bark. He had just come 
into office under a solemn pledge, that he held this 
Government had no constitutional right to create 
such an institution. So both his oath and his ho- 
nor forbade. Besides, he came in pledged “0 tread 
in the footsteps” of him who had vetoed a bank 
bill, which the neople approved. On the other 
hand, there lay before his eyes the present “regu- 
lator’ prostrate in its self made rvia, beneath its 
ownrebound. The State bank deposiie system: 
he could not recommend the readoption of that, 
uncer the circumstances. Its failure and explo- 
sion had been too signal, and the icume diate cause 
ot the state of things, which ca!l for remedy. He 
could not presume his own party friends in favor 
of its readoption, and surely not the Whig party. 

Well, sir, acts were passed relieving the deposite 
banks and the merchants, by giving them the time 
and indulgence which they themselves <cesired. 
Treasury wo'es were issued to keep the Govern- 
ment in motion, to pay the civil list, the pension- 
ers, and our army and navy. All! this was done; 
yet the party to which these banks and merchants 
chiefly belong, afterwards charged the Government 
would do nothing to relieve the distress in the 
country; and these banks and merchants were quite 
the loudest in complaint and abuse. 

Most wofully, then, and [ reproclaim it to the 
country, has the Sta'e bank deposite system failed; 
and what again is their cond:tion at present?) And 
worse than all, this continued U ited Statvs Bank, 
though authoritatively pronounced stro: ger than 
before, was about the first, in May, 1837, and since, 
to suspend. Instead of regulating the currency and 
exchanges and State banks, and saving all, it sinks 
in their midst, when there appeared aniversai pros- 
perity reigning throughout the land, into suspen- 
sion, if not insolvency; and was, as strongly sus- 
pected, the cause of dragging the whole into the vor- 
tex! Yet, the Whig party is for another United 
States “regulator,” for to this complexion has it 
come, and must come, whatever reserve and si- 
lence be maintaiae}. Nay, 1 take the proposition 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pore] as the 
proposition of the party, His two colleagues [Mr. 
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Write and Mr. UnpERwoop} have come out boldly 
jn their speeches in favor of a National Bauk, and 
the argument of every gentleman, who has spoken 
against this bill, was to the same effect. The great ; 
issue, then, is Sub-'Freasary or United States Bank. 
This is the mighty question to be decided here, and 
to be -gain passed on by thecountry. For one, [have 
aleady said enough, and shall add but liule more, 
upon the consttauional question. But, if I could 
believe we had the constitutional right, I am utterly 
opposed 10 the crealion of such an institution. If 
jt has power for good, so it willforevil. If it ean 
reguiate the currency, it is most unwise fora free 
people to delegate to a corporation of a few men that 
yas! power, instead of retaining it in the peeple. If 
jtean do that, it can control the business of the 
couniry, and the fortunes of all, and will favor the 
few, 10 the prejudice of the many. Whenyou place 
uoder its control the regulation of the currency, 
which is what its advocates claim for it, as the great 
argument in its favor, you place the country i'- 
seif in its power; and, by giving it our revenues, as 
proposed, to keep, you eciually delver it over 
bound, to ifs will, Ll have no confidence in any 
great moneyed power in the hands of afew. I 
weuld not trust one man, or a few men, with such 
vast controling power, It will pat law and Con- 
gress at defiance, and yet itself be controlled by a 
gea'er power abroad, which will rule the few that 
govern it, It will control, too, in the worst form. 
It will not openly overawe, but si'ently torture, 
when the whole counuy is distressed by its 


folly. When a_ revulsion comes, after ex- 
pansion, then it mast save itself, though 
the means it must resort to, occasion 


univeraal suffering. It must contract to save its 
own lite, while distress rages all arouad it, and 
over the land. ‘lhis is bata sketch of the actual 
history of the past. Such has been the careering 
course of that which has had its day of prosperity 
and adversity, and whose account of good and evil, 
and of profit and loss, is before the country. Sir, 
the course of the future one may be easily marked, 
as shadowed by that of the past. Contraction af- 
ter expansion is, with such a bank, the law of fate, 
and itmust obey; and we have seen, that, in the 
pursuit of its own interest, its issues have flowed 
with the food of commerce and trade, which it can- 
not control, and have retreated with the ebb. At 
one season, we have seen a vast overflowing in all 
the channe's of business, and the land filled with 
budble waves of deceitful prosperity, and then we 
have witoessed as sudden a withdrawal of its cir 

culation, when, after its expulsion of specie, it was 
as essential to the wants of the country asthe blood 
that flows in the animal system is to health and 
life; avd this we have seen invariably take place, 
just as the current of trade was retreating to foreiga 
shores, and the State banks compelle! to pur- 
sue the same course; and, as the cossequence, 
prices, wages, an! property of all kinds fell sud- 
denly in proportion to the decrease in the currency, 
thus produced; and sudden distress overtake the 
land, as it were, in one short month, throwing 
thousands and thousands out of business and em- 
ploymet, home and comfort, with helpless families 
cast like wrecks upon the strand. Instead of be- 
lieving in the expediency of such an institution, I 
am entirely convinced of the contrary, and not less 
appalicd at the magnitude of the dangers that may 
mark its course. I look atthe undeniable fact, 
proved by the history of the times, that expansions, 
contractions, and suspensions here, have followed 
the like results in England. I assert that this is 
the fact; and I cannot shut my eyes to the trath, 
that this grows outof theintimate and dependent 
re‘ations thus proved to exist between ovr paper 
system and that of England, which, in fact, are but 
parts of one and the same system, and ours the 
worst part—and that such an ins itation would be 
but as a branch of the Bank of Ergland, which is 
united with the Government of England, mutually 
supporting and sustained by a mighty floating 
bulwark without,'and a mightier money power with- 
in, and thus united in power and destiny. 

The Manchesier repart, to which I before re- 
ferred, drawn in view of all the facts, just after 
they had transpired, bea:s me out in these views, 
And the high source from which it emanates, 


| 


and replete as it is, with facts, figures, and 
argument, entitles it to the fullest credit. It proves 
that, the Bsnk of England, about the beginning of 
the crisis of 1837, in England, and which forced on 
that in this country, as 1 have shown, in its efforts 
to regain something opwards of six millions of 
poands sterling, in specie, which, after its last re- 
charier, some years ago, under which its paper was 
made a legal terder, in all cases, except between 
itself and its creditors, enabled and stimulated it 
to expand its issues beyond a wise discretion, and 
at the same time reduced its bull:on in proportion; 
by its contractions and turnings of the serew 
produced thereby less and ruin in some 
five great interests in the kingdom, to the 
amount of some twenty millions _ sterling, 
from which followed indescribable scenes of dis- 
tress and suffering, and such a sudden increase of 
bankrapts and culprits as filled the almshouses and 
prisons in a short time to overflowing. And yet, 
with all, after producing so much ruin, she has had 
to become a begzar of the Bank of France for her 
life. Yet it is probable she did not occasion more 
loss and suifering, all things considered, at home 
directly, than by that very process she did indi- 
rectly here, by her action upon our great regulator, 
and throngh it upon our State banks, and the busi- 
ness of the country, in conjunction with ther own 
imprudent «xpansions and condact, during the same 
period. The losses and suffer ngs here in 1837, 
and s‘nee, have been perhaps as great as ever af- 
flicted any country under the sun. Establish a Na- 
tional Bank here, in the cenre of trade, and it must 
be under the influence of that mons’er in London, 
which, seated at the emporium of the commercial 
world, wi!l control all banks connected with the pa- 
per and credit system of that emporium. 

Sir, I will not, no never will I agree to plant in 
the bosom of my country, a subordinate coworker 
of rain; I would not bind ber direct to the British 
throne, nor will | chain her thus indirecily to that 
which upholds it, controls it, and wields it. Sir, 
am rather for tearing loose the chain that now 
binds our prosperity to that nation’s will, through 
the controlling power of her bank, instead of add- 
ing this Jast link that may unite indissolubly our 
destinies for wo, 

Sir, the Bank of England is the money monarch; 
enthroned upon the throne, without which, that 
kingdom would dissolve and crumble; and you ask 
me to place my country beneath that money sway, 
hy bank dependance. I tell you, your National 
Bank would be obliged to harmonize with its mas- 
ter power. The Jaws of trade would unite their 
wills. They must breathe in the same space, and 
a common interest inspire co-operation, and bind 
them to the same centre. War would be impolitic; 
would be death to the weaker. And do you hesi- 
tate which would be the master spirit, yours or 
that which commands Epng'and’s wealth and pow- 
er, and the Indies? Do you doubt that that would 
rule the action of yours, by a stronger cord than 
our fathers severed with the sword, to cut our 
country loose from that plundering, grinding, 
erushixg power? Yours would have the regula- 
tion of your currency, trade, and commerce, 
and the custody of your treasures, and pow- 
er over all your State banks and the Bank of 
England; the regulation and control of it. Would 
you thas link and risk your connt:y’s prosperity, 
and destiny, perhaps, with England and her bank? 
or will you hold your purse and your sword, which 
it commands, as you would your means, your bu- 
siness, and your liberties, free forever from such 
connection and control? 

Sir, though all be now calm, and the mighty 
deep upon which nations drift to their final 
doom, seem smooth and tranquil, can you tell 
me what is the heaving even now beneath the 
surface? How far can you see in the distance, to- 
wards which we verge? Does not an impenetrable 
veil overhang the visa? Sir, you know not how 
soon we may seach that point where the hiatus 
yawns. Tell methot, sir! Sir, none shall te'l—it 
is not given to any to know whattime these mighty 
contivents shall stand arrayed, and all earth trem- 
b'e with the terrific shock. I only know, a secret, 
eternal war began, when free principles emerged 


from their tomb in the old world, and tied to this, 





over a faithomless ocean, that should bé our eternal 
safety and protection, and will, unless by this vast 
aitineial system of connectton, our power and des- 
tiny shall become bound up in the web of an over- 
Shadowing, overpowering mammoih monopoly. 
Sir, that war between the despotism of the old world 
and the free principles of this, though appareaiy 
smothered, is now raging, and will seme day barst 
from its voleanic bosom. That m'ghty deep shall 
yet be convulsed. Indeed, the restless waves al- 
ready begin to roll in confusion, and murmur dis- 
sonance, in anticipation of that coming storm Which, 
long impatient of its prison bounds, will howl be- 
limes, and after gathering al its fary, sweep resist- 
less across the flood—that storm, that breaks the 
cords of amity, wakes nations from repose, and 
plunges them into the strife of death. In this sti¢ck 
of continen's, will your Government, your free in- 
stitu'ions, your liberties, and all be safe, with your 
treasure in the keeping of a bank, which may have 
all afloat in trade—a bank in the hands of a few, 
and under the control of the Bank of England? 
Sir, if such convul-ion come, aad come it may, a’, 
all may be driven from their moorings, by the first 
shock a steerless float, and the whole disappear 
like eddies, Jost upon the flood, that was, that's 
gone to that oblivion of the past, whither all that's 
ending, valuable, or worthless, is lost, first or last, 
where ceaseless flows that tife that has no ebb. For 
myself, my mind is tixed—I1 will not risk it. T will 
atiach to iny speech extracts from the Manchester 
report, in support of these views. 





Extracts from the “Report of the directors to a 
special generai meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures at Manchester, on the 
effects of the administration of the Bank ot E.tg- 
land, upon the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the coun'y, published 12h Decemter, 
1839, under the sancuon of the directors.” 


The Board think 1 expedient, before proceeding to a consl- 
deration of the effects of the recent policy ofthe Bugk of England 
upon the manutactoring and trading interests Of the Country, 
to take a brief review of the events which preceded, and have ac - 
companied, the present commercial reverses. 

* Down to the end of 1835, all branches of trade and mapu 
factures were ina state of prosperity, which they had contiimed, 
almost without interruption, to enjoy for several year# Ini the 
course of that year, the Bank of England, by throwing a large 
amount of money, held for the East India Company, and ad- 
vanced on account of the West Lidia loan, into the market’ at 
a very low rate of interest, and by the fac‘tities thereby affard- 
ed to the London bill brokers, and others, for discounting enot 
mous sums, American acceptances and bills reissued by the 
jonut stock banks, laid the foundation for that exceasive #Umibhua 
totrade and speculation which prevaited in the succeeding year, 
C1836.) 

“Karly in 1836, the mania for speculation in sharea, and the 
formation of irnumerable jointstock associations, gave warning 
to all those who had a recollection of 1825, thet the trading 
world was hastening towards scenes similar in character to those 
of that fatal year, &e 

“Towards the elose of 1836, the stock of buliion in the Bank 
of England had fallen to littl more than four millions, whilst, 
at the same time, it was indebted to the world upwarils of thirty 
millions for its circulation and deposites. The directors now 
determised to check the drain upon thelr coffers, and to inerease 
theirstock of bullion. It has been stated, upon the authority of 
the bank directors, in a memorandum presented to the comnnit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1832, that 4 supply of gold can 
be procured from abroad only by reduced prices of commodi- 


. lies; in other words, at the expense of the manufacturing aad 


commercial interests, &c. 

“ The trading commurity, upon whom the slightest restictive 
movement on the part of the Bank of England operetes with 
electrical effect, seized with alarm, were now eager to sell off 
theit stocks to save theinselves, as far as possible, from the 
effects of the impending fall of prices, dc. 

“ Similar consequences we e immediately felt throughout the 
whole commercial world. Our merchants instantly transmit- 
ted orders to their agents abroad to dispose of their st0cks, and, 
in lieu of the shipment of produce to a falling market, W remit 
the amount in specie, or bills of Exchange, &c. The losses thus 
incurred by the British merchants upon their outstanding capi- 
tala, were, in many cases, ruinous. , 

“Throughout the year 1837, the Bank of England continued, 
at the enst of these heavy sacrifices tv our merchants, to avg. 
ment the amount of ita bullion, as the following official returns 
of the stock of the specie in its vaults will show: 


June, 18°77, : . . £A.750,000 
Dec. 1837, . . f 8,172,000 
Jan. 1538, . . 8,895,000 


“The Board have now to refer to certain cirenmaanter grow: 
ing naturally out of this state of things, which more particularly 
affect the cotton trade, 5 

“The Bank of the United States, with other large American 
binking companies, taking advantage of the emibarraderhents of 
the great Anglo American houses, had become the channels for 
shipping the cotton crop of 1837-"8. In this way, Mr. Biddle stated 
in his letter to Mr Adama he gave facilitied for sbippin from 
fifleen to twenty millio.s of dollars of cotton, and placed his 
own confidential egent in ‘Liverpoot! , 

-Hfaving thua ken a review of the principal events illua- 
trating the course pursued by the Bank of England from 1886 
down tothe t time, the board are desirous of directing the 
attention of the membersto the losses which the forced con- 
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tractions and expansions of the currency inflict upon the ma- 
nufacturing and mercantile community; an evil. the magnitude 
of which has not been sufficiently appreciated by those who 
have investigated the questions of banking and currency, &c. 

“It may be estimated that, in the productionof the five great 
manufactures of cottons, woollens, silks, linens, and hardwares, 
capital, fixed and floating, is employed, amounting tu a hundred 
millions mane. 

“The rates of depreciation, caused by the late panic, upon all 
these articles of production, may be gathered, without difficulty, 
from the prices of the spring andsummer of 1837; they fell in 
price variously from 20 to 50 per cent. 

“To estimate the amount of Joss upon these manufactures, 
they must also be followed into the hands of the wholesale and 
retail dealers, whose losses upon stock consequent upon the ope- 
rations of the Bank of England or the currency are incurred 
simultaneously with those of the first producers. Scarcely one 


of these escaped in 1837, without the sacrifice of the whole of | 


the ordinary profits of the year’s trade, and many lost by the fall 
in the value of their stock the whole of their capital, also. 

“In proof of the latter fact, it may be stated that 1939 fiats in 
bankruptcy were issued in 1837, the average of the fuur pre- 
vious years amounting to 1266 only, whilst a proportionate in- 
crease occurred in the number of private compositions. 

“The amounts of British capital are as follows’ 

“Employed in the production of the five great interests of cot- 
(on, woollen, silk, linen, and hardware, estimated at £100,000.000 

“In the wholesale and retail distribution 25..000.000 

“In the whole of the forcign commerce 35,000,000 


£160,000,000 





- £40000,000 


“Lowest estimate of loss, 25 per cent. 








“Without embracing the less prominent branches of our do- 
mestic manufactures, including the trade ina thousand arucles 
of daily consumption, all of which are more or less affected by 
the revulsion-of prices, reference has here been made to acapi- 
tal of one hundred and six'y millions, upon which we may trace 
a loss varying from 20 to 50 by the forced depreciation of value 
in 1837. Thissacrifice of forty millions at tie least, and which 
constitutes a fraction only of the losses simultaneously sustain- 
ed hy the entire commercial world, was incurred in order that 
the Bank of England might regain possession of six or seven 
millions of specie, which it had previously forced out of the 
country by the undue expansion. 

“It has been shown that the Bank no sooner found itself ina 
aafe position, than it recommenced, in 1838, a syctem of expan 
sion, and exported a part of its gold; prices of great stap'es be 
fore enumerated consequently advanced during the year 1838 
and part of 1839, until,as we have geen, the restrictive policy 
was resumed, the motion of the ecrew was reversed, and, down 
to the present moment, have fallen again from 20 to 30 per 
cent,”’ 
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SPEECH OF MR. PARRISH, 


OF OHIO. 

In the House of Representatives, June 10, 1849—In 
Committee of the Whole on the Independent 
Treasury bill. 

Mr. PARRISH addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Crainman: With the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marvin] who has just taken his seat, 
I agree that the biil now under consideration is 
one of great importance, and embraces almost 
every question connected with the cperations of 
this Government. Itclearly presents not only the 
measure contained in the bill, of having the public 
money managed for public purposes alone by indi- 
viduals selected from amongst the people, but also 
the antagonist system of corporations created by 
the States, or one institution created by the Fede- 
ral Government, in either of which the public 
moneys becore blended with, and made subser- 
vient to private interests. No other method has 
atany time been tried or propcsed, and it is be- 
lieved, none other can; and of these the Opposition 
advocate a United States Bank. Each gentleman 
who has addressed the committee in opposition to 
the bill, has more or less, and generally at large, 
entered into an examination and discussion of a 
National Bank as superior to the Sub Treasury. 
They have made this issue, and no alternative is 
left but to speak and decide upon these questions. 
With the matter thus presented, I propose, first, 
to examine the principles of the bill; secondly, some 
of the objections urged against it; and thirdly, the 
expediency of a National Bank. 

In doing this, since it has been the policy of the 
Opposition to keep the principles and provisions 
of the bill out of view as much as possible, and to 
prejudice the public mind against a full and im- 
partial investigation of ils merits; and since it is 
now openly avowed on this floor, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusnina] that if 
they succeed in the present political contest, it will 
be repealed if passsed, I shall present a synopsis 
of this important measure in the order in which its 
principles are developed. A few considerations 
are sufficient to determine what those principles are. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
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port, estimates the total receipts for 1840 at 
eighteen millions six hundred thousand dollars, of 
which fifteen millions will be received trom cus- 
toms. This sum is paid*by the people, and the 
gentleman from Massachuset!s admits it to be col- 
lected by indirect taxation. This is true, and the 
process by which it is done, I shal! hereafter show. 
The population of the United States may be esti- 
mated at fifteen millions, or one for every dollar 
collected from duties this year. Now will these 
people agree to pay this amount of money for the 
mere purpose of determining where it shall be 
kept, and nothingelse? They certainly will not. 
Are they willing to pay it for the purpose of 
determining simply in what kind of .currercy it 
shall be received? I think not. For what object, 
then, will they consent to pay i'? For the pur- 
poses of Government, and these aione. Therefore it 
becomes a question of the first magnitude with the 
American people to know what use is made of the 
money collected from them. Whether it is to be 
used exclusively for public purposes, or whether 
what is thus collected from the whole people shall 
be used by a part only for their own advantage, 
whether that part consists of office holders, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or bankers. In short, 
whether the many shall be taxed for the benefit of 
the few. 

Next to this in importance is the kind of money 
which shall be paid and received for Government 
dues, so as tocarry out the first object with least 
inconvenience to the people and greatest security 
to the Government. 

Incident to these isa third consideration as to 
the location or places, and under whose immediate 
control the public money shall be kept from the 
time it is received tili paid out. 

These are the leading features of the measure, 
and the order in which I sha!l consider th: m. 

The first principle is contained in the 17th sec- 
tion, which prohibits the use of public money for 
private purposes; and makes it felony for any of- 
ficer or agent of the Government, or any other 
person advising or participating, to use public mo- 
ney, Or invest it in property or merchandise, or to 
loan it, with or without interest, by fine equal to 
the amount embezzled, and impr:sonment not less 
than six months, or more than five years; and re- 
quires the officers to keep aecurate accounts of 
sums received, and the kind received; also sums 
paid or transferred, and the kind. 

The second principle, defining the kind of money 
in which the public revenues sha!! be received and 
paid out,is found in the 19th section, which pro- 
vides, that from and after the 30th of Jane, 1840, 
of the money payable to Government, one-fourth 
shall be paid in gold and silver, and three-fourths 
in paper of spcc'e paying banks. After the 30th 
June, 1841, one-half in specie, and a like sum in 
paper; alter the 30th of June, 1842, three-fourths 
in specie, and one-fourth in paper; and after the 
20th of June, 1843, all to be paid in the legal cur- 
rency of the country. And the 22d section pro- 
vides that no regulation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make any difference in the funds 
to be received from different sources of the reve- 
nue. These two sections define the kind of mo- 
ney to be received, and the two fcliowing the kind 
to be paid out. 

The 20th section requires every officer, after the 
30th of June, 1843, in disbursing the money of the 
Government, to pay gold and silver only, under 
penalty of being reported to the President imme- 
diately, and to Congress. 

The 2lst section prohibits any cfficer or agent, 
paying out Government money, from exchanging 
the funds furnished, for any thing bat gold and sil- 
ver; aod when drafis are furnished, requires them 
to be converted into legal currency, 2nd the same 

paid out, under penaliy of immediate suspension; 
and being reported, subject to dismissal from 
office, or being reinstated, as the President may 
see fit. 

The location or places for keeping the public 
money, is ceiermined as follows: 

The Ist section of the bill provides for fitting up 
and assigning exclusively, within the new Treasury 
building now erecting at Washington City, a sufli- 
cient number of rooms for keeping the public mo- 
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ney which may be in the hands of the Treasurer 
of the United States, until paid out. 

The 21 section provides that the Mint at Phila. 
delphia, and the Branch Mint at New Orleans, a; 
at present provided for mint purposes, shall be de. 
positories of the public money, under the charge of 
the treasurers of those mints respectively. 

The 3: section provides for fitting up and fur- 
nishing within the custom houses now erecting at 
New York, and Boston, Massachusetts, rooms with 
vaults, ete. for keeping under the contro! of the 
receivers general, to be appointed at those places 
the public money that may be deposited there. 

The 4th section provides for erecting and fil- 
ting up suitable rooms, to receive and keep the 
public money, at Charleston, S.C. and at St. Lovis 
Mo. 

The persons having charge of the public moneys 
are designated, and their duties defined as follows: 

The 6th section of the bill requires the United 
States Treasurer, and all other treasurers and offi- 
cers acting as treasurers, collectors, surveyors, re- 
ceivers, and postmasters, to safely keep ali moneys 
coming into theircustody, without loaning or using, 
and pay out and transfer faithfully according to 
law. 

The 9th sec ion requires collectors and receivers 
in the District of Columbia to pay tothe United 
States Treasury. Those of New Orleans and Phi- 
ladelphia to pay to the treasurers of the mints in 
ihose cites respectively; those of New York, Bos- 
ton, Charleston, and St. Louis, to pay over to the 
receivers-general at those offices, as provided in 
the 3d, 4th, and 8th sections, as often as once each 
week, at least. 

The 10th section provides for transferring the 
public movey from one depository to another, as 
convenience, and the public service may require; 
and for keeping a separate account of the funds 
of the Post Office Departmen!. 

The 11th section p:ovides that the money in any 
depository shali be considered as in the Treasury, 
and subject to ihe draft of the United States Trea- 
su'er, for transfer or disbursement; and for making 
returns to the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, as Often as required. 

Necessary to carry out these principles, are cer- 
tain details, contained in the other sections, such as 
the appointment of officers, as follows: 

Section 5th provides for appointing foar receiy- 
ers-general, one at New York, another at Boston, 
a third at Charleston, and a fourth at St. Louis. 

[THE SECURITY OF OFFICERS. } 

Section Tih requires of officers satisfactory 
bends, and their renewal from time to time. 

Section 8th requires officers who have already 
given bond, immediately to give additional bonds, 
and renew from time to time. 


[CHECKS UPON OFFICERS. ] 


Section 12th authorizes the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to cause examinations of books, accounts, and 
moneys in the depositories, by agents, and :equires 
the examinations to be particular and full. 

Section 13th, in addition to the checks provided 
in the 12th section, enjoins naval officers, survey- 
ors, registers, directors, and superintendents, as 
checks upon collectors, receivers, and treasurers, 
respectively, to examine and report the condition of 
the books, accounts, returns, and money on hand, 
in each case, to the Secretary of the Treasury, quar- 
terly, and as much oftener as he may direct. 

[SALARIES OF OFFICERS. ] 

Sec. 24, fixes the salaries of receivers and 
treasurers of the minis at $2,500 each, except at 
New York, which is $4,000, end provides for 
iheir payment quarterly, prohibiting the receipt 
of perquisites on pain of fine or imprisonment. 

Src. 14, allows to officers keeping and dis- 
bursing the money, their expenses for obiaining 
vaults, safes, &c. transferring and disbursing pub- 
lic money, with clerks’ hire, not exceeding ten 
clerks in all, whose salaries together shail not 
exceed $8,000. 


[PREPARING OFFICES, PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY. ] 
Sec. 26, appropriates $10,000 for erecting of- 
fices at Charleston, if rooms cannot be fitted up 


in the custom-house now there, and for the office 
at St. Louis, 
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“gsc. 18, provides for obtaining temporary 
rooms, &c. tll the permanent, required by this 
set, are finished. 

(pROHIBITING RECEIPTS AND CHECKS FROM BEING 
, TRANSFERABLE. } 


Sec. 23, requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
i adopt such means as will require Government 
jrafts to be speedily presented for payment at the 
iaces designated, and prevent their being used as 
aper currency. . 

See. 25, authorizes the United States Treasurer 
w receive payment for lands and give receipts, 
gbich shall not be assignable. 


(\eTHORIZING PAYMENTS IN CERTAIN CASES TO THE 
" DEFOSITORIES. ] 


Sec. 16, authorizes marshals, district attorneys, 
and other persons having public money to pay to 
the United States, and patentees, to pay to the 
Treasurer or reeeivers-general, and take receipts 
or certificates of deposite. 


(AUTHORIZING THE WITHDRAWAL OF DEPOSITES THAT 
ARE NOW IN BANK |] 


Sec. 15 directs the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
coon as safety and convenience will permit, to draw 
the public money from the present depositories and 
place it in the new. 


[APPROPRIATING MONEY AND REPEALING LAWS. ] 

Sec. 28 repeals conflicting laws. 

Sec. 27 appropriates the money which is autho- 
thorized by the bill. 

This is the bill, and these are its principles, to 
my mind, so clearas to be comprehended by all 
who desire to understand. It has been called by 
the gentleman from “Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusn- 
inc | the distinctive measure of the present Admi- 
nistration. I admit this; and the first principle in 
the measure—that the public money shall not be 
used for private purposes—is distinctly avowed by 
the President in his message of 1838, page 10, 
when, in speaking of the Sub-Treasury, he says: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury will lay before you adii- 
tional Information, containing new details on this interesting 
subject. To these ask your early attention. That it should 
have given rise to great diversity of opinion, cannot be asubject 
of surprise. After the collection and custody of the public mo- 
neys had been for so many years connected with, and made sub- 
siliary to, the advancement of private interests,a return to 
ihe simple and self-denying ordinances of the Constitution 
could not but be difficult. But time and free discussion, elicit- 
ing the sentiments of the people, and aided by that conciliatory 
spirit which has ever characterized their course on great emer: 
gencies, were relied upon for a satisfactory settlement of the 
question. Already has this anticipation on one important 


point at least—the impropriety of diverting public money to 
private purposes—been fully realized.” 


These sentences are the very essence of the 17th 
section of the bill, and deny the use of the public 
money for private purposes, as well to banks and 
bankers, as to officers and other individuals. It is 
against this principle the Opposition have arrayed 
all their artillery. 

It is true, they are afraid to come out and claim 
ihe right to tax the whole American people, and 
give the revenue thus raised to be used by the 
banks, for the private advantage of the stockhold- 
ers, who constitute less than one-fifth of the whole 
population; yet this is the object for which they 
contend, and they seek to arrive at it by indirect 
means. Has it not been, and is it not now, a set- 
\led, organized effort on the part of the Opposition 
inthis House, and the leadersof the party through- 
out the country, to find fault with General Jack- 
son’s administration—to reflect odium upon the 
present, and to take exception to every act of Mr. 
Van Buren, even in the discussion of this bili, and 
render him odious in the eyes of the American 
people—prostrate his administration—thrust them- 
selves mto power, and when in, to recharter an- 
other National Bank—give it the public money, 
and receive its paper, and that of other banks, into 
the Treasury? By this, the stockholders of these 
institutions throughout the country, as I shall here- 
after show, would again be enabled to make their 
millions upon millions from the use of the money 
collected from the people. What are their argu- 
ments? Has it not been urged by the leaders of 
the Opposition, here and elsewhere, that the banks 
are the people, and that this measure is an attack 
upon them? What is this but saying that the coun- 


_ ty depends upon the banks, and if you refuse 


them the use of the public money, either on depo- 
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site, or by receiving their paper in payment of pab- 
lic dues, you are waging a war of extermination 
against them, and ruining the country? Did not the 
whole argument of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Cusntno] as well as of every other 
gentleman who has spoken in opposition to the 
bill, resolve itself into this?) Again and again they 
have urged that every interest in this country de- 
pended on commerce and manufactures, and 
that these depended on bank credit; that bank cre- 
dit rested upon the connection of the banks with 
the General Government; that this measure de- 
stroyed the banks and prostrated their credit, by 
which commerce and manufactures were ruined, 
agriculture injured, and the price of labor reduced. 
This whole theory is false, as I shall show when I 
come to examine the objections urged against the 
bill; but it “tends strongly to prove the influence 
the banking institutions have already obtained in 
the country. As these are the claims set up for 
those institutions, it may be well to examine their 
extent and number, and how they have increased 
in the country. For this purpose, I have pre- 
pared with some care from public documents, in 
the possession of Congress, a table showing the 
population, commerce, and revenues of the coun- 
try; also, the number of banks, their circulation 
and capital, with their specie basis, from the first 
census in 1790, each census or ten years, up to 
and including the present year, with the increase 
of each, during the same period; and also, the 
number of joint stock banks in England since 
1826, and of Ireland since 1834. The dates and 
amounts are from authentic documents, except the 
population and commerce of this year, which are 
estimated merely, and are favorable in this com- 
parison to the banks. 
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Nore.—From Mr. Gallatin’s report in 1830, 
there had been one failure for two and a half, or 
two-fifths of the number at that period. From Mr. 
Woodbary’s report, 1840, there had been one 
failure for fifteen, or one-fifteenth of the whole 
number. From 1790 to 1840, total number of 
banks, 1,664; failed, 221, making one failure for 
74 solvent banks, exclusive cf suspensions. 








An examination of this table will show that pa- 
per circulation has continually increased, faster 
than the specie of the banks, which is, and should 
be, its only true basis. Not only this, but it will be 
seen that this paper currency has increased, from 
the commencement of the Government, more ra- 
pidly than the p-pulation, the commerce, or the re- 
venues of the conntry, and more than all these put 
together; also, that the number of banks, bank ca- 
pital, and consequently bankers, has not only greatly 
exceeded the increase of their specie, but every 
thing else, and indeed all other interests put toge- 
ther. It will also show that this inerease does not 
depend upon a National Bank, or great regulator; 
for in England and Ireland, (where there are Go- 
vernment banks,) the local banks, within the last 
ten years, have sprung up as rapidly as in this 
country. Here, at one view, you have the rapid 
increase of the banking interest in this country, 
which outstrips every thing else. Withio fifty 
years, it has grown so strong as to claim, and the 
friends of the system in this House declare, that the 
day laborer, the mechanic, the artisan, the farmer, 
and in short all other pursuits, depend for prospe- 
rity and protection upon allowing thee institutions, 
and this class, the use of the public money, which 
is collected from all, and should be applied by the 
Government only for the benefit of all. Ifa doubt 
could exist that this is the doctrine of the party op- 
posed to the bill under consideration, reference to 
the journals of 1838 would remove it. I have 
them before me, and confidently appeal to them to 
sustain my ition. 

In this House, July 3, 1838, when the bil! from 

enate to modify the deposite act of 1836 was un- 

er consideration—see Journal, page 1226— 
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“A motion was made by Mr. Campbell of South Carolina 
that the said bill be conmicted to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with inatructions eo to amend it, as to provide that the 
Government deposites shall not be used for banking purposes. 
A jlivision of the quesion on this motion waaealled-tor by Mr. 
Stuxrt, (Whig,) the question to be first put-on 20 munch as pro- 
poges t commit, and then on the instfuetions, Aud on the 
qnestion, s.a'l the said bill be comoticted ® tha Camaiitiee of 
Ways and Means? It paseed in the negative, yeas 07, nays 111." 

After giving the names of the members who 
voted for and against (the commitment, the Journal, 
page 1227, add-: “The question on the first mem- 
ber of the movion being decided im the negative, the 
second member fell of course.” Here the very 
quesion of giving the use of the public money to 
the banks was direc.ly mare, but could only be 
voled upon ip connect:on'with the question of com- 
miiment. By a division of the question, which 
was demanded by a member of the Opposition, they 
evaded a direct vite on the main proposition. The 
journal shows that all the Democrats, except one, 
voted for tte commitment, which was an expres- 
sion eqmvaigéet to rmfusing the use of the public 
money to the banks; and the Opposition members, 
excep! (we, voted against the commitment, which 
was equally as clear an expression in favor of let- 
ting the banks use the public money, and was de- 
Cisive of the way each party would vote upon the 
main que-tion, as appeared afterwards. 

Page 1229, upon the following proposition, viz: 

“4nd provided also, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be so Coustrued asto authorize the useof the Govern- 
ment deportes for banking purposes;” 

The vote siocd thus—yeas 101, nays 101. 

Those who voted in the affirmative, were: 

Mesara. Adams. HT. 1. Anderson, Anlrews, Atherton, Banks, 
Beatty, Bierne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bronson, 
Bynum, Cambreleng, J. Campbell, Chaney, Cleveland, Coles, 
Conn ur, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Dawson, DeGraff, Dromecoole, 
Duncan, Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, 1. Fletcher, Foster, Fry, 
Gallup. Giaseock Grant, Grantand, Gray, Griffin, Hammond, 
Hawsine, Haynes, Wolsey, Holt, Hopkins, Howard, Hubley, 
Hunter, Phomese B Jackson, Joseph Johnsen, Nathaniel Jones, 
John W. Jones, Keim, Kemble, Leadbetter, Lowis, Logan, Ly- 
on, Matlory, Jamee M,. Mason, Martin, McKay, Robert Me- 
Cletlan, Abrahani MeCleilah, McClure, Miller, Montgomery, 
M wre, Noble, Ogle, Parmenter, Parris, Payoter, Pennybacker, 
Petrikin, Piumer, Potter, JH. Prentiss, Reily, Rhewt, Richard- 
won, Rives, Joha Robertson, Sawyer, Shefler, Augustine H. 
Sheprert, Suyilet, Spencer. Stuart, Taylor. Thomas. Thomp- 
non, Titus, Towns, Torney, Vail, Wagener, Websier, T.Whittle- 
sey, Jured W. Williams, Worthington, and Yell. 

Tiose who voted in the negative, were: 

" Mgasrs, Alexander, Heman Alien, Jo'm W, Ailen, Aycigg, 
Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Brigzs, Wm. B Calhoun, John 
Calhoun, W. B. Carter, Casey, J. Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, 
Clark, Corie Cransion, Crockett, Cuits, Cushing, Darling- 
fon Dovies, Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Evereti, Ewing, 
Rochard Fleccher, James Garland, Rice Garland, Goode, James 
Graham, We. Graham, Graves, Grinnell, Hiland Hall, Ha- 
mer. Hariah. Harper, Wi, &. Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, 
Hof ran, ilenry Jolinson, Win, Cost Johnston, Kennedy, Kil- 
gore, Legare, Lincoln, Marvin, Sam8oh Mason, Maury, Max- 
well, McKenaan, Meaefee, Mercer, Milligan, Mitchell, Calvary 
Moris, Naylor, Noyes, Pawerson, Pearce, Peck, Phillips, Pope, 
Ports, 8.8. Prentiss, Rariden, Rando}ph, Reed, Rencher, Ridge- 
way, Etward Robinson, Rumsey, Russell, John Sergeant, 
Shields, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, Stan’ y, Stone, Stratton, Talia- 
ferro, Tillinghast, Toland, Ugderwood, Aibert &. White, 
Jvon Whire BE Whites -y, Lewis Williams, Sherrod Williams, 
Wise, Word, and Yorke. 

The Oouse being equally divided, the Speaker 
voted with the yeas, and the question was decided 
in tie aflirmative, 

In th’s vote upon the naked proposition, every De- 
mosiat butune, was in favor of the amendment 
and against leiti:g the banks use the public money, 
and every Oppesition member except five was 
agamst .he amendment, and in favor of permitting 
the banksto use the public money. These votes 
clenrly show that the Democrats, who support the 
Sub-Treasury then ss now, oppose the use of the 
public money, fur private purposes, and they as 
cearly shi w, that the party then, as now, which 
oppores the Sub-Treasary, is in favor of using the 
pub!'c money for private aivantage. I now refer 
to the seme j arnal to shew the extent to which the 
Opposition are willing the pnolie money shall be 
used. Page 1225, the following proposition came 
up, and was voted apon: 

“ Provided further, That. no bank shall be used as a depo- 
sitary whieh shall not at alltimes keep on hand a quantiry 
of specie at least equaliothe prop riticn ef one dollar of specie 
for every three of us liabilities.” 

Aud «on the question that the House do agree to 
this mo'ion, it passed in the negative—yeas 86, 
nays LI4 
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Every Democrat except one voting in favor.of | 


the amendment, and acainst the bank ,issuing more 
than three collars in paper for o1e,te specie, and 
every Opposition member except one, voting against 
ihe amendmeat, and in Tavor of the. issuing 
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more than three dollars ia paper for one in specie, 
which they possessed. Page 1228, another pro- 
position of the same character came up, and was 
voted upon as follows: 

“Pravided, however, That no bank shall bea depository of 
the moneys of the Government, which shall not keep ina its 
vaults one dollar in specie to every five of its liabilities.” 

It parsed in the negative—yeas91, nays 109. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were: 

“Messrs H. J. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Banks, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsal!, Bouldin, Brodhead, Buchanan, By- 
num, Cambreleng, John Campbell, Chaney, Chapman, Cleve 
land, Coles, Connor, Craig, Crary, Cushman, Dawson, Davee, 
De Graff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, 
Isaac Fletcher, Fry, Gallup, Glascock, Gray, Griffin, Ham- 
mond, Hawes, Hawkins, Haynes, Holt, Hubley, Thomas B 
Jackson, Joseph Johnson, John W. Jones, Keim, Kemble, 
Leadbetter, Dixon ff. Lewis, Logan, Matlory, Martia, McKay, 
Robert McClellan, Abraham McClellan, McClure, Miller, Mont- 
gomery, Movre, Samue! W. Morris, Noble, Ogle, Parker, Parris, 
Paynter, Pennybacker, Petrikin, Plumer, Potter, J. H. Prentiss, 
Reilly, Rhe:, Richardson, Rives, Sawyer, Sheffer, Augustine 
H. Shepperd, Snyder, Spencer, Taylor, Thomas, Thompson, 
Titus, Towns, Turney, Wagener. Webster, Jared W. Wil- 
liama, Christopher H. Williams, Worthington, and Yell. 

Those who voted in the negative were: 

Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. Allen, Aycrigg, 
Beil, Biddle, Bond, Burden, Briggs, Bronson, W. B. Calhoun, 
J. Calhoun, Carter, Casey, Chambers, Cheatham, Childs, Clark, 
Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Darlington, Da- 
vies, Deberry. Denuis, Dunn, Edwards, Evans, Everett, wing, 
R. Fletcher, Fillmore, Foster,J. Garland, R.Garland,G ode, J.Gra- 
ham, W. Graham. Granuaud, Graves, Grinnell, Hall, Hamer, 
Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Wenry, Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, 
Howard, Jenifer, H. Johnson,W C. Juhnson, Kennedy, Kilgore, 
Legare, Lincoln, Marvin, 8.Mason,Maury, Maxwell, McKeanan, 
Menefee, Mercer, Milligan, Mitchell, C. Morris, Naylor, Noves, 
Patterson, Pearce, Peck, Philips, Pope, Potts, 8 8: Prentiss. Ra- 
riden, Randolph, Reed, Ridgeway, Robertson, Robinson, Rum- 
sey, Russell, Sergeant, Shieids, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, Stan- 
ly, Swart, Stone, Straticn, Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Toland, Un- 
derwood, A 8. White, J. White, E. Whittlesey, L. Williams, 5. 
Williams, Wise, Word, and Yorke. 

On this last proposition, every Democrat, except 
two, voted in favor of the amendment, and against 
ihe banks issuing five dollars in paper for one of 
specie, in their vauits; and every Opposition mem- 
ber, except six, voted against the amendment, and 
in favor of a'!lowing the banks, having the public 
money, to issue more than five dollars in paper for 
each dollar they held in specie. From these votes 
it isclear that the Democrats were opposed to bank- 
ers using the public money. They are now in ja- 
vor of the Sub-Treasury bill, which prevents officers, 
as well as all others, from using it. The same 
votes show that the Opposition were in favor cf 
bankers using the public money, with the greatest 
latitude, and are now opposing a 'aw which would 
prohibit officers and all others from using it for pri- 
vale purposes. 

The question involved in these votes is the very 
same contained in the 17th sectien of the bil!, and 
in the language of President Van Buren, above 


quoted: all of which plainly shows thatthe Cppesi- | 


tion here, aud their leaders throughout the country, 
maintain that it is right co allow the money collect- 
ed for public purposes to be used for private ad- 
vantage, which is nothing short of taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few. 

There is one other important fact develcped in 
these votes whch I will here notice. The gentle- 
man from New York |Mr. Marvin] spent an 
hour and a haif yesterday in examining General 
Jackson’s policy io relation to the deposite banks, 
and the indecements held out by him and his offi- 
cets to these insti‘utions to extend their circulativa. 
To these inducements he attributed the suspension 
of 1837, and claimed that the whole system had re- 
sulted as the prominent men of his party had pre- 
dicted it would. After all this, and when these 
banks failed to meet the public expectation; and, to 
use the Jenguage of General Jeckson, as the mem- 
ber quoted it, when they had turned traitors, and 
p. oved themselves as worthless as had been fore- 
told of them, even afier all this, these vo'es show 
that the Opposition, and the geatleman irom New 
York amongst the nvmber, were. willing, in 1838, 
to give to these same banks the use of the public 
money. They were even willing, with all this 
knowledge before them, to go further than had 
been gone before, and authovize the banks to issue 
more than five dollars ot their paper for every dol- 
lar in specie which they held; putting it into the 
power, and even authorizing the stockholders, out 
of the peopte’s meney, to make more than thirty 
per cent. per annum, whether they should redeem 
their own notes or not. This is the relation of the 
gentleman and his friends to this matter, which he 
managed with so much address; the result of 
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} which, like most of the arguments used against ihe 
| bill, was pot to meet the question directly, but to 


reficct odium, if any could be creat'd, from Gen, 
Jackson’s administration upon Mr. Van Bp- 
ren‘s, and thas, if possible, prejudice the Sub-Tyea. 
sury. This is a fair specimen of the course of the 
Opposition here an‘ their leaders elsewhere. How 
do they stand when the whole matter is examined? 
And how shou'd it be viewed by the country? 

I proceed now to consider the second principle 
contained in the bill—the kind of money to be re. 
ceived and paid out, And, first, the kind to be re. 
ceived: this is defined by the 19th and 221 sections. 
To avoid any inconvenience which might arise 
trom a sudden change, these sections authorize the 
revenue, up to certain periods, to be received in 
certain pronortions of gold and silver and the pa. 
per of specie paying banks; and after the 30th of 
June, 1843, require all the public money to re re. 

eived in gold and silver only, prohibiting the ge. 
cretary of the Treasury from making any difference 
in the kind to be received from different sources, 
In the first place this principle has high precedent 
for authority. The first Congress that met onder 
the present Government in 1789, in the first law 
passed re ating to the revenue of the G»veinment, 
made this provision: “Sec. 30. And be it further 
enacted, that the duties and fees to be ccHected by 
virtue of this act, shall be received in gold and sil- 
ver coin only,” and prececdcd to fix tae value of 
foreign coins to Le received. Here is the opinion 
and legislation ef the framers of the Constitu'ion, 
many of whom, and the most prominent, were in 
that Congress. This law was departed from by 
Mr. Hami!ton, who afierwards became Secretary 
of the Treasury, in direct violation of his daty, 
which was acquiesced in by the subsequent Con- 
gress. 

S-eondly, gold and s:lver is the legal currency 
recozaised in the Constitution, and therefore no con. 
sutwional objection can be raised to refusing bank 
paper for public dues. Besides this, it cu's off one 
powerful means of consolidation and legislative ac- 
tion m the General Government which has been so 
rapicly increasing. ‘Fhe very moment the General 
Government authorized the receipt of bank paper 
for public dues, it became necessary for Congress to 
be advised of the condition of these institutions; and 
with it Congress commenced Jegi<latinz in relation 
tothem. As their numbers and importance increased, 
legislation increased, until, for more than twenty 
years,a large portion of the action of the Government 
‘yas been directed to these institations By this, the le- 
gistation of Congress is looked to with more interest 
and importance, than that of the Sta’es where the 
banks are located. This has tenaced to, and is, rapidly 
absorbing the States and the power of the people 
through their own Legislaiures ; and consolidating 
the whole in'e the General Government. By re- 
fusing the paper of the State banks you destroy th's 
tendency, and take away the necessity and power 
of the General Government over them and their 
business, this leaves them exclusively with the peo- 
ple and the States which created them, as they 
eught to be. if the banks are the people, as they 
and their advocates vron this floor claim they are, 
let the people regulate them through the State Le- 
gislatures that chartered them, where they will be 
roore immediately under the control of the people. 
Let them not now say, the people are unable to con- 
troi, sapport, and regulate them. Let them no! say 
that their support and existence depends upon the 
General Government receiving their paper for its 
dues. Let them not say that Congress alone can 
control and regu’ate them through a great National 
Bank. Let not the banks claim an advantage 
which cannot be extended to any other portion 
of the people of the Svates, by having the Go- 
vernmeat receive their paper for its dues; 
and let them not set at defiance the power of the 
Legislatures where they exist, and commit treason 
against their creators, in seeking a regulation from 
the Federal Government; but let them remain in 
their proper sphere, upon an equal footing with all 
other classes of ciizens. By this, all improper 
dependence on the General Government, and infiu- 
ence on its action will be destroyed, and the Gene- 
tal Government deprived of the power to injure or 
improperly influence them. ; 
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Thirdly, by recviviog gold and silver only, it is 


that you can effectually prevent one c.ass, the 
pankers in this country, from using for their own 
individual gain the public money collected from 
ij ether classes. Hence the admission of the gen- 
ileman from Massacbuseits [Mr. Cosuina] that it 
was notso material where the money was kept, as 
the kind ia which it was received. All pereeive 
and admit, that if the public money is deposited 
wih banks, bankers can, and do, calculaie now 
muc) paper they can issae, predicated on those de- 
gsites, being liable, however, so far as their re 
sponsibility is worth any thing, for the amount de- 
sited. Banks never issue, or circulated, one dol- 
jarof theic paper, whether they have suspended or 
pot, without receiving interest for it, at not less 
than Six per cent. per annum. Now if the Govern- 
ment receives their paper, ihe banks get their inte- 
rest from some quarier, on the amount used by the 
Government, and have 'o this extent a greater cir- 
culation, and therefore the more gain; ard they 
have the credit which the Government, in receiving 
their paper, gives lo tieir institutions, to still fur 
ther increase their circulation. In addition 'o these 
advautages, and perhaps g-eater than all, baakers 
can ca'culate, with the sa-ne certainty, the amount 
of their paper which wili be used by the Govern- 
men!, in any given period, as the Goveinmentcan, 
how much +t will receive, and for the amount used 
by the Government, they know they will 
not be rum upon; therefore the amount used 
by the Government becomes to the banks a 
predicate or bass on which they can increase 
their issues, precisely as they could upon the same 
amount actually depo-ited; with this add.tional 
advantage, that there is no liability for deposites. 
Here you have at once the reason why the whole 
baaking interest of the coontry, is opposed to the 
Sub Treasury. A!l the banks, whether you have 
a great National Bank or not, are alike interested 
and affected, by having the revenue received in 
bank paper instead of gold and silver. And it is 
equa ly clear that you cannot effectua'ly prevent 
banks from reaping private advantage from the 
public money, without receiving gold and silver only. 
Fitthly, it leaves the Government in toe same 
situa‘ion as the citizen, in not being compelled to 
receive any kind of money, which may be offered, 
or which those with whom it transac'ts business 
may choose to put upon it. Would any man zgree, 
that the constitutional provision which makes 
nothing bat gold and silver a legal tender, shouid 
be taken away and leave h'mat the mercy of those 
with whom he deals, to be compelled 'o receive 
justsuch money as might be offered, without any 
power or discretion to refuse or to demand a @if- 
ferent or better kind? No one would; and the ab- 
sence of this provision, and of the diseretion with 
Which it invests one man as well as another, would 
be the endof all ereditand internal commerce in 
this country. This right can be regarded or not 
by the citizen in each particalar case, in his deal- 
ings; he may or may or may not demand gold and 
silver, (and he may or may not receive such money 
as is Offered him) but he cannot be compelled to 
receive bad money, such as counterfeit paper or 
coin, nor notes of breken or worthiess banks. 
Not so with the Government; it musi act by uni- 
versal rale or Jaw, and what it receives from one 
it must receive from all. It cannot determine in 
each particular case, to accept or refuse, at dis- 
cretion, what is offered, as the citizen can. 
Therefore, when you compel the Government 
to receive paper for its dues, you leave it 
without that power which the citizen possesses. 
And whilst it is compelled to receive paper, which 
may and does become worthless to it, yet it is com- 
pelled by the Constitution, if demanded, (and 
every person drawing money from the Treasury 
may require it,) to pay out gold and silver only. 
Now, L ask, is there any man who has so li'tle re- 
g-rd for his counjry, as to desire to see its Govern- 
ment in a worse condition, as to iis contracis and 
financial concerns, than he would be himself? To 
obviate this difficul:y, as far as possib'e, when Con- 
gress authorized the receipt of paper for public dues, 
it invested the President and officers of Goverament 
With nower over the subject, as well whilst the 
United States Bank was in existence, as under the 
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State bank deposite system, andto that ext nt r - 
moved the control of the Treasury from the Go- 
vernment. For the truth of this, see the resoluuon 
of 1816. 

Sixthly, it takes away all discretion from the 
President and his officers in regard to the Treasury 
of the United States, and cuts off this source of 
Executive patronage. They can neither alter the 
kind of money to be received, the place where it is 
to be kept, ner the class of officers of Government 
who are to be charged with its custody. It leaves 
ihe whole matter exciusively under the contro! of 
Congres*, which has not been the case since the 
Government became connected with the first 
United Sia'es Bank in its fiscat operations. 

Seventhly, it leaves the Government in complete 
possession and control of its own means, in war and in 
peace, without being liable to have its fands influ- 
enced by the banks, or rendered unavailable by 
suspension, as it has heretofore been, and as it was 
more especialiy by the suspension of 1837. 

Erghthly, it prevents losses to the Government 
by depreciaei bauk paper, which, heretofore, by 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, docu- 
ment No. 10, to this session, has ameun'ed to 
$34,974,722, an amount greater than from any 
other source, as appears from the statements of 
Government losses hereafter exhi> ted. 

Ninthly, it will, in connec'ion with the compro- 
mise act which, after 1842, takes away credit trom 
importers, more effectual'y than any other means 
protect manufacturers and the coun'ry against ex- 
cessive importations of foreigy merchandise, by 
requiring the importers to provide for paying their 
cuties before they di-pose of their goods; and, also, 
prevent losses to the Gi vernment on duty bonds, 
which has, by the estimate of the Presiient, in his 
last message, already been greater than from any 
other source exept on bank parer. Next, as 
to the kind of money to be paid out by the Govern. 
ment; thisis defined by the 20th and 21st sections 
of the bill. This isa new feature, not contrined 
ia say Jaw or regulation for disbursing the pubiic 
money, that has heretvfore existed, and must pre- 
vent Government offic:rs, agents, and ovhers, from 
speculating on the Government funds, at the ex- 
pense of the Government cred tor. It enforces 
new, as a duty, on the Government and i's officers, 
in all cases of paying out money, that which be- 
fore has only been done whenimpera'ively demand. 
ed. It returns to the people acan for cireu'ation 
the same kind of currency whivh has been collected 
from them; and asevery contvactr or officer of 
the Government receives his dues in gold and sil- 
ver, every other citizen dealing with them will have 
a right to expect and receive the same kind ot pay 
in retorn; and thus it sends back into circulation, 
amongst the people,the same kind of currency 
which has been collected from them. Why this 
shouid be an abjection, it seems bard to perceive. 

I proceed now to examine the third principle «f 
the bil!—the p'aces or locations where the public 
money shai be deposited, and under whose imme- 
diate contrel. 

First, the places of deposite. They are fixed by 
the Ist, 2d, 34, and 4h seetions of the bil! at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and 
New Orleans, the greatest commercial points in the 
Union, where the greatest amount of money is re- 
ceived into the Treasury from duties; and at St. 
Louis—the central and most convenient point to all 
the States, where money is received from public 
lands, together with Washington City, the seat of 
Government. 

There places are most convenient for receiving 
and paying out for every section of the country. 
By this arrangement of location, it can never be- 
come necessary to transfer very large sums of the 
public money from oné section of the Union to the 
cther. To illustrate this, all the money received 
from public lands wi!l be needed an! paid out in 
the Western States; ani hence St. Lowis, for the 
convenience of all those States, is the most centra! 
and proper; and so of all the other points or places 
fixed by the bill. 

Secondly, the persons under whose immediate 
control the public money sha'l be kept. These are 
pointed out by the fib, 9th, 10th, and Mth, sections 
of the bull; and they make every officer receiving 
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public meney, ¥ hether one do!lar or millions, the mo- 
ment if comes in his possession, ehargeabdle 
with it as public fands alone, distinct and 
s:parate from his own private means, and as such, 
Whilst it remains in his custedy, to be retained by 
him as pubic money oaly. It makes another set 
of officers, seven ia nasaber, (three of whom already 
exist, and four to be appointed.) tn= keepers of the 
money at the Treasury of the United States, (and 
each of the cther points or locations Sxed by the 
bill,) from the time it is received, until itis paid 
out. It would be dificult if we were disposed 
to look at these provisions, free from partisan feel- 
ings, to discover objections to them; and yetin 
nothing have the leaders of the Opposition laboed 
so hat’, and perhaps with better success, than in 
sinviog to abuce the public mind on this point, and 
thereby prejudice the whole measure. I am ready 
to admit that ueder all Governments, and also, 
under our own, fros: i's commencement to the pre- 
sent time, losses have been sustained by public 
officers. But what kiad of officers were those? 
They have been, and are the officers who receive, 
and the officers who pay out the public money, and 
not the eficers who merely keep 2? Can, or does 
any Government on earth manage its pub!c mo- 
ney, Without receiving awd disbursing officer-; and 
can ovrs?) Certainly not! Enagland and France, 
which have been held up by the Oppositen as 
prtterus in fiuancial maters, have thes* ¢flicers, 
although they have their Government banks. And 
could, «rdid this Governmen', dispense with those 
officers [\o receive, and pay cut the public money, ] 
when it bad a National Bank? It could not, and 
itdid not. Neiherof the United States Banks in 
this country, ever received or paid out the public 
money. Ner do, or can the Government banks of 
other countries. This Government from its com- 
mencement bas always e:aployed its officers, and 
through them, lovses have been sustained, whether 
a Nauenal Bank or a State baak, or neivher, kept 
the pablic money. To show this, I have prepared 
the following table from he report of the Secretary 
A TABLE showing the amount of money received and puid 
out during each Presiiential term, and including three years 

oi Mr. Van Buren’s administra ton, exclusive of public debt; 
the aimuunt lost by receiving and disbursing officers during 
each term, including three years of Mr. Van Buren’s admi- 


nistration: the average number each year of officers employ- 
ed iu receiving and paymg out during each term; the avemge 















































nuober each year of defaulting officera who received and 
pail out during cach term, and the aggreate ratio of logs per 
$100 to the ageregaic received and patd eutduring each term, 
and ineluding three years of Me Van Bares’s term 
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Nots.—Total amount received and paid out from the com- 
mencement of the Government, §1,489.303,115 62; total amount 
gat in recciving and paying out, $8.06), 123 37. 
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of the Treasury, made to this session of Congress, | 


except during three years of the present term, 
which is made up from the President’s message, 
and other reports offfthe Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have not been able to show the number of of- 
ficers employed in receiving and paying out the 
public money, bor the number who have been de- 
faulters since Mr. Van Buren’s administration com- 
menced. But by this table it appears that, although 
one of the largest defaications has occurred, through 
a receiving officer, since 1836, that has probably oc- 
curred since the organization of the Government, 
yet the amount lost in this instance, compared to 
the whole amount received and paid out, is less 
than in any other period of the same time, from 
1804 up to 1828. It shows that, in every Adminis- 
tration, these officers have been employe; that 


their numbers have increased, as the amount of 


money received and paid out increased, and that 
losses have been sustained through them: and it 
also shows that the number of receiving und dis- 
bursing officers employed, the number of defaulers 
and the amounts lost to the Government by them, 
were as great, and even greater, whilst the Bank of 
the United States kept the public money, than at 
any other period, except during the last war with 
England, when the amount received and paid cut 
required a greater number of disbursing officers 
before or since. 

The same reason has existed daring the present 
Administration (in the Florida war) to incresse tLe 
number of this class of officers; yet it is said, and 
I believe traly, that no officer appointed by Presi- 
dent Van Buren has defaulted. He who failed to 
the largest amount (Mr. Swartwout) was appointed 
collector during the existence cf the United States 
Bank, and some two or three years before the de- 
posites were removed. 

It then being the fact that this Government, like 
all others, has been, and is compelled, whether in 
connection with banks or not, to have officers who 
receive, and officers who pay out the public money, 
is it not unfair to charge failures which have oc- 
curred t:rouzh these officers, to the proposed sys- 
tem, which has not yet become a Jaw? Is it not 
disingenuous thus to attempt to prejudice and de 
feat the present bill? All that is said upon the sub- 
ject by the Opposition, is wide of the qnestion and 
character of depositories, or officers who merely 
keep the public money from the me it is received 
until paid ont. 

There has been no practice ia this Government 
that approaches so near to this point, and that so 
faitly illustrates the keeping of the public money 
by an <fficer of the Government, selected fom 
amongst the people, as a mere depository, distinet 
from. the character of one who receives, or cne who 
pays out, as that of the Treasurer of the Mint of 
the United States and its branches. This practice 
or experiment is favorable to the system proposed 
by the bill. 

The following table, prepared from authentic 
documents, exhibits the extent of the depository 
with these officers: 

Coinage of the Mint of the United States at Phila- 

delphia, from 1793 to 1840: 


Gold - - - $26 100,782 50 
Silver - - - 53,119,571 90 
Copper - : - 890,904 19 


Total in 47 years, $80,109,258 39 

Being each year $1,704,452 31. 
By this, it appears that, during the period of 
forty-seven years, the sum of eighty millions one 
hundred and nine thousand two hundred and filty- 





eight dollars and fifty-nine cents, equal to one-six- ° 


teenth part of all the money received and pai! out 
by the Government for the same time, has been 
under the keeping cf the treasurer of the mint; 
and averaging each year the sum of one million 
seven hundred and four thousand and four hundied 
and filty-two dollars and thirty-one cenis. This 
amoant has passed through the hands of the trea- 
surer without any defaication. With this expe- 
rience, wil! it be pretended that, from among the 
mass of American citizens, persons cannot be 
found, honest and capable to take charge of and 
safely keep the revenues of the Government from 
the time it is received until paid out? Or that 
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these men, are not as honest and as capable, as 
bankers and bank officers, such as cashiers, clerks, 
and tellers? It seems to me a negative wonld 
amount to bold assertion. These, then, are the 
persons who, by this act, are to have the immediate 
charge and keeping of the public money, from the 
time it is received until paid out, instead of placing 
it in banks. The details necessary to carry out 
these principles, I will briefly consider, in answer- 
ing objections to the system. 

Having examined the principles of the bill, I 
now proceed to not ce some of the promicent ob- 
jections urged against it. And first, the one which 
has been mest rung upon by the Opposition, from 
the very introduction of the measure, is the power 
it would place in the hands of the Executive, 
or the union of the sword and purse. 

Every Opposition speaker brings in this as an 
objection. Now ithas no existenee except in the 
excited brain of an alarmist; and there is less pro- 
bability, or even possibility, that it should grow up 
from this measure, than from the power heretofore 
vested in the President over the deposites, and in 
receiving the paper of the banks for public dues. 
But what has been the course of this party herete- 
fore, when high responsible powers, intimately 
connected with the sword and parse of the country, 
were entrusted to the Presideni? When difficulty 
was expeced with England, from the Northeast 
boundary question, March 2, 1839, a law was 
passed which continued in force sixty days after 
the meeting of the present session of Congress. 
By this law, power was given to the President, vir- 
tually to declare war with Engiaud; and placed at 
his command, and under his exclusive control, the 
whule army, navy, and militia of the United 
States; and authorized him, in addition to these, to 
accept 50,000 volunteers, if he deeined them neces- 
sary. Italso gave him the Treasury of the Go- 
vernment to raise [$10,000,000] ten millions of dol- 
lars by any means whatever, so that the interest 
should not exceed five per cent. and be redeemable 
afier five years. This was uniting the power to 
declare war with the Treasury and the military 
force of the country, in the same person, and ap- 
proached as near to union of sword and purse, as 


cin well be conceivei in this Government. 
Where were these objectors when that law 
was passed? The first, the greatest, and the 


most of them, were in this House and the Senate, 
where they are at present; and by reference to the 
House Journal, page 683, it will be found that but 
six of the whole number voted against thet law; the 
others voting in its favor. And by reference tu the 
Senate Journal, page 339, it will be found that not 
even one oprosed it there. In the House, the vote 
was 197 for, and 6 against this power, in the Se- 
nate, 41 in favor, and none against it. Here these 
objectors who now are so much alarmed at what 
does not exist, were willing to place upon the re- 
cords of Congress, to go down to posterity, the evi- 
dence of their confidence, that the President would 
abuse no power, however high, delicate or danger- 
ous, that was entrusted to him. This declaration 
upon the journals was made at the very time this 
measure, now under discussion, was before Congress 
and the country, and when the same alarm had 
been sounded against it. Now, which should 
weigh most with thecommit'ee and the country—the 
opinion thus voted under the solemnity of an oath, 
or the declamation in speeches?’ The first I should 
take to be tene, and the !atter for effect; and both 
together as a fair spec’men of the kind of opposition 
made to the bill. 

Another objection is, that the bill estsblishes a 
National Bank. This is a strange one,coming from 
the quarter it does; for the idols of the Opposition 
are banks. None, I believe, however, exceot the 
gentleman from Massachusets, have attempted to 
point out in what part of the bill, this bank feature 
is to be found. He attempted to locate it in the 10th 
and Ith sections, relating to deposi'es, drafis, and 
receipts. The attempt was rather unfavorable for 
one of his abilities, and served to convince, as a 
careful examination of those and the other sections 
will, that no such thing exists. If it does, then 
every person who deposites his money in his own 
drawer, or gives a receipt for what is due him, isa 
banker. 
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Another objection is the power of transferrin 
and paying by drafts. I have shown that the pow. 
er over the kinds of funds to be received, and the 
place of keeping them, is taken from the Presj. 
dent and officers of his appointing and placed 
exclusively with Congress by the bill. But the use 
of drafts is indispensable, and has always existed 
and been exercised, whether one bank, or many 
or none were used. And I was the more surprised 
to hear this objection made by the gentleman frem 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Cusnine] who is so very in. 
telligent on all subjects. When the Bank of the 
United States kept the public money, (as I have 
shown) you had disbursing officers, and acreditor of 
the Government could not go to the bark and 
obtain ‘what he claimed as due, at discretion. 
Congress then, as now, appropriated the mo- 
ney, requisition was made on the Treasurer, the 
amount to be paid was audited, and the Secretary dj. 
rected it tobe paid. The Treasury draft was made 
for the amount, and the person obtained his money 
at the place directed in the draft or check. Here. 
tofore, and whilst the United States Bank kept the 
money, these drafts or checks coald be negotiated 
for any length of time, and in some insiances were 
transferred from one to another; but the present 
law will prevent it. The receipt of District Attor- 
neys and marshals, and certificates of patentees, 
authorized by the 16th section, are, without any 
prohibition, to no more negotiable than the certificate 
expressly prohibited by the 25th section, and a care- 
fulexamination will dissipate all this attempt at 
bank-making for effect. 

Another objection to the bill is, that it will make 
one currency for the Government, and another for 
the people. ‘This objection assumes what Hamilton 
and his friends desired, and what the opponents 
of this measure are at least willing, if not anxious 
to admit, thatthe Government is one thing, and 
the people another; or, in other words, a strong 
Government, in which the power is far removed 
from the people. Now such is not the nature of 
the Government. Itis of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and withthe people; and has no existence or 
separation from them and their interest, and can 
have none. It receives its money from the people, 
and pays it tothe people. It is every day receiving 
from, andevery day paying back to them, and by 
this bili wil) be compel'ed to pay in the identical 
kind of money received. This objection is a per- 
version of fact, and seems to conceal one most im- 
portant feature of the banking operation, which al- 
ways made one kind of currency for commerce, 
and another for circulation among the psople. 
When did the day laborer, mechanic, artisan, 
or farmer, receive any thing else, in his ordinary 
dealings,than paper of the State banks—$1, $2, $3, 
and $5, with occasionally a $10 or $20 bili? Never 
since the existence of the Bank of the United States 
in 1816; and when was this kind of bills used for 
commercial purposes? Never, and never can be. 
Even the merchants in the country, in the towns, 
or in the cities, who retail goods, and receive from 
the laborer and the farmer this kind of money, will 
not carry it with him any distance to buy goods, 
but exchange or transfer it insome way for drafts, 
checks, or better funds of some kind. Tais is ef- 
feciually one kindof money for the great portion of 
the people, and another for that portion who are 
engaged in commerce. This has been, and is the 
greatest evil of the banking system in this 
country. By it credit has been attempted 
to be carried so far as to run it down to the 
smallest dealings; and to this end, it has inundated 
the country with small bills, from the circulation of 
which banks make their best profits, and have op- 
pressed the least wealthy portion of the people, in 
every part of the Union. 

Another objection is, that by exactinz the reve- 
nue to be paid in specie, the revenues will be re- 
duced. There is nothing more in this objection 
than in the others, except it tends to the adjust- 
meant of the revenues before 1842. Let it be re- 
membered that at present more than one-half of the 
imported articles which come from other countries 
into this, pay no duties: of these, many are articles 
of luxury, of which the farmer and laborer do not 
partake so bountifully as others,~ 

Some of those articles should pay duty for 
the purpose of protecting, so far as protection arises 
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from equal taxation, similar articles, the growth or 
manufacture of this country, amongst which are 
gis. The taxing system, since 1816, has been une- 
saat, and has fallen heaviest on the day laborer 
aod farmer, for whom these objectors all at once 
fect so much sympathy. After the 30th June, 

1242, by the compromise act, the taxation will be 

reduced and equalized—the whole system of the 

eyenue law wall be reorganized. In this revision 

{the laws, duties can be so laid as to operate 

equally on all, and raise enough for the purposes of 

government, and no more, and thereby return to 

ihe system adopted from 1789 to 1816. 

Another objection is, that the bill enables office- 
,iders to receive gold and silver; and this fur- 
pishes one kind of money for them and another for 
ihe people. ‘This is like all other objections, with- 
out foundation. ‘There never has been, and there 
cannot be a time, without altering the Consti- 
ation, When officers could not demand‘ and 
pave, gold and silver from the Government; 
and so with all other creditors; but the bill makes 
it imperative to pay to all, the same kind of 
money which is received. Who are these office 
holders? Are they above the people? This ob- 
ection assumes they are, butthe factis not so. 
Officers of this Government ate selected by, or ap- 
pointed from amongst the people, and they and their 
families need support as others do; for money they 
most pay, and thus they send back into circulation 
what was received from the Government. If offi- 
cers could live without eating or wearing, and 
hoard up their salaries, there might be some grounds 
for the objection;, but in this country it happens 
otherwise, and few who are either office holders or 
oftice seekers, lay up money by it. They too fre- 
queatiy spend all they receive and need more. 

Another objection is, that the system will lock 
up, and keep from circulation, a large amount of 
specie, and thus rejuce the circulation in the 
country. 

Thisis like ali other objeetions when exposed. The 
whole amount which passes through the Go- 
vernment is estimated this year at less than 
($28,000,000,] twenty-eight millions. This is re- 
ceived and disbursed quarterly, and only one- 
fourth of the sum is required every ninety days, 
which is seven millions of dollar-; and if nothing 
was going Out, until the end of the quarter it would 
be ninety days in gathering, and at ihe end of that 
time be thrown out into circulation again. But 
the fact is, that the money is as constantly going 
oul, a8 itis coming in, and cannot be kept from 
circulaticn even for ninety days, and certainly no 
longer; if any amount, certainly not more than 
{$5,000,000} five millions, can at any one time ac- 
cumulate. And is this to outweigh the much 
greater objection there should be to giving the 
public money to be used by individuals for their 
own advantage? or is it as dangerous to lib- 
erty as the principle of taxing three-fourths 
for the benefit of one-fourth? Again, how does 
this objection comport with the practice of the 
banks, that now have and keep locked up from cir- 
culation more than one-third of all the specie in the 
country? The tendency of the objection, like every 
other, is evident, as wellas its futility. 

Another objection is, that the public money will 
not be secured by this system. This is an asser- 
licn without proof, for it has been admitied by 
Opposition gentlemen on this floor, upon other oc- 
casions, and is what all know, that the insecurity 
does not arise whilst the money is in the Treasury, 
bat when it is coming in and going out—in being 
received and disbursed. That you cannot dispense 
with officers in these operations, I have shown; and 
have we greater insecurity from them than if the 
money was kept in banks? It will not be pretend- 
ed that officers selected from among the American 
people may not, and will not, be found as honest 
and as capable to keep the public money in the 


> same kind of vaul's and safes, as banks,and their offi- 
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cers, such as cashiers, clerks, and tellers. Aside 
from the experience which the country has had 
from suspensions, by reference to the table, giv- 
ing the number of banks, &c. it will appear that, 
from the commencement of the Government, of 
the whole number of banks, there have been fail- 
ures, beside suspensions, of one for every sever and 
a half of theirnumber—amongst these, the Bank of 
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the United States, in 1819 and 1820 and in 1839, 
being as miserable as any other. 

Now, I inquire, whether the same proportion in 
numbers of any other class of institutes or per- 
sons, whether merchanis, mechanics, farmers, or 
professional men, have failed? An examination, I 
believe, will show that the entire failures amongst 
the banks, have been greaterin proportion to their 
numbers, than of any other interest, pursuit, or 
class of persons, and shows thatthe public money, 
especially with the experience of the suspension of 
1837, is not more safe with banks than with other 
persons, and meets the objection almost to demon- 
stration, that the public money is at least as safe 
under the proposed system as it has been, or woald 
be, with oneor with many banks. 

Another objection is, that it will force the specie 
outof the country, through commercial operations. 
This is incorrect. Butin connection with the compro- 
mise act, after 1842, it will produce precisely the !e- 
verse. ‘The credit heretofore allowed to importers, 
which ends in 1842,and allowing them,when they did 
pay, to do it in paper, tended greatly to in- 
crease the excess of imports. The importer need 
not make provision for paying his duties, but ordi- 
narily could sell and raise his pay, before the cre- 
dit on his bonds expired, pay his duties in such pa- 
per as he received and balance his account with 
specie, or other funds for a foreign market. 

Thus the importer could raise his means in this 
country from his goods, whether he was a citizen 
or a foreigner, and the facility of doing this depend- 
ed entirely onthe amount of paper circulation. Af- 
ter paying his duties in such paper as he received, 
the balance could be converted into specie to carry 
with him, if a foreigner, or into something equally 
good; and if a citizen, to remit to the port from 
which he shipped. Every dollar thus sent away, 
took away so much basis of the paper circulation, 
and if the banks had in circu'at:on three dol- 
lars of paper, for one dollar in specie, in their vaulis, 
every dollar taken away in specie, reduced the pa- 
per circulation three do'lars, because when the 
specie basis was removed, the paper had nothing on 
which to rest, and must necessarily be called in; 
when this operation was going on, it effected the 
country,as in the last three monthsof 1839,when there 
was drawn from this to forcign countries upwards 
of four millions of dollars, which was so much spe- 
cie basis, and in the condition of the paper circula- 
tion in this country, compelled the banks to contract 
at least twelve millions, or many of them fail. 
Under the operation of this system afier 1843, the 
importer will hare to provide his duties in specie, 
before he lands his goods. If a foreigner, he will 
do this in the eountry frem which he comes; if a 
citizen, he will do it here; but in either event, the 
amount of imports will be regu'ated by the specie 
basis of the country of each resident, and not by the 
paper circulation of this; thus, more than any and 
all other causes together, preventing excessive im- 
ports or fluctuations in this country, from commer- 
cial operations. F 

The last objection which I shall notice, is, that 
this measure is a war upon the banks, desiructive 
to credit, and prostrates commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and labor. This has been much 
relied upon by the Opposition, and especially by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. The objection is 
got up and urged, by assuming before the commit- 
tee and the country, that the day laborer, the far- 
mer, and the agriculturist, each depend upon ma- 
nufactures and commerce—that these last are inti- 
mately connected with, and rely upon banks and 
bank credit—that these institutions, and their means 
to afford this credit, rest in allowing them a con- 
nection and infinence with the Government, 
through the use of its money, in depositing with 
them or receiving their bills. It presents the relation 
in which the Opposition in this House, and their 


leaders throughout the country, place the different 


classes of interests and peoplein the United States, 
and the principles of that party. When analyzed, it 
amounts to what was asserted by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that the great paramount in- 
terests in this country, are commerce and manufac: 
tures, and makes the banks the grand lever which, 
by the power derived from the use of the public mo- 
ney, moves every thing else: withhold this use, and 
all is prostrate and lifeless, The error of the ob- 
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ection is in the assumption on which it rests. It is 
not (rue that either commerce or manufactures are 
the paramount interest of this country, or 
that their true prosperity depends upon the modern 
system of bank cireulation. Where are our day la- 
borers, mechanics, rnd artisans? Are they not 
found in the great importing cities, the towns and 
villages, upon the public works, on every hill, and 
in every valley of this fertile and variegated land? 

And are not these in every country, but more es- 
pecially in this, they whose productive labor is the 
nation’s wealth? Where are the hardy fishermen 
upon your rivers and along your coasts, who draw 
subsistence for themselves and thousands of the 
human family from the watery element?) Where 
are your woodsmen of the Northern and Eastern 
States, that furnish materials for your navy, and 
tor export, from the forests. Where is the provision 
growing interest in the great Valley of the Missis- 
sipp!, which supplies the deficiency in all other sec- 
tions of the Union, besides other portions of the 
world, with the staff of life? Where is the agri- 
cultural interest proper, which in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, produce tobacco; and, 
in the more Southern States, vast quantities of cot- 
ton, which go abroad to equalize and pay the 
balance of your imports? Whihout the culture of 
cotton and tobacev, you would have nothing, com- 
paratively, to pay or exchanze abroad, and your 
ships remain useless, and your sailors unemployed. 
Without the provision growers in all sections of the 
Union, the people would go unfed: and the gold 
and silver which comes from South America and 
the West Indies, in return for exports of flour, beef, 
and pork, from Western Pennsylvania, Western 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Iilinois, and 
Missouri, would cease to find its way to the import- 
ing cities of Bost, on, New York Fhiladelphia, and 
Baltimore, there to constitute, as it now does, the 
basis of bank issues and of true commercial credit. 
And without the laboring classes spread over the 
Union, the importer and manufacturer would have 
no consumer of their goods, and no source from 
which to receive their profits. 
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The above table prepared from the annual 
reports of the Secretary of the Tressury, shows the 
relative interests in this country, so far as exports 
and bank profits arising from joans and discounts, 
are concerned. 

On examination 1 think it will be clearly shown, 
that although the bankers, who are mate the pivot 
in this theory, are growing rich by the millions 
upon mi fious aanualiy drawn from the peop'e, 
yet neith«r they, cor commerce, nor manufactures, 
are, of should be, the first interest, either in point 
of nambers or importance in this couatry. Bat, 
of all others, the laboring and producing classes are, 
and will be, the ereatest. What has been the 
legisletion which this theory has given rise to? 
More than three-fourths of the action of Congress 
has been incident to, and a large portion for, it 
exclusively. On the other hand, where is the 
legislation for the day labore:'? Whilst volume 
upon volume has been called for, toshow the num- 
br, cond.tion, and profits of b nkers, no single line 
has yet ever been offivially exhibited to this bedy, 
to show the number, coniiion, or wazes of labor- 
ers. If the same pains had been taken to inthoir 
behalf, as has been for bankers, so that by placing 
the two si'e by side, and showing hew labor has 
been raised or depressed, as bank circulation ex- 
panded or contracted, the docamentary facts 
would seal the I'ps of those who now profess so 
loudly in faver of labor. Hew has it be:n with 
the cotton interests? Itis trne, within a few years, 
the other growing interest force! itelf epon your 
regard, wnen you were pressing your nrotective 
sysiem fo ifs nimost tension; but when has the tc- 
bacco and provision interests received any legisia- 
tive protection at your hands? Even the silk cul- 
ture, that demands so loudly, has not yet been 
heard successfol'y. The laborers, the provision 
growers, and the asricultuvists, have nature’s aid 
in the formation of the country, and may be able 
to stand without special protection from Congress; 
but they cannot stand if you centinue to legislate 
against them; and they have a right to expect and 
t» demand that you will not continue to borden and 
grind them with heavy taxes in the form of duties. 
This has been the effect of this thecry. The same 
month in which the Bank of the United was char- 
tered in 1816, the taxes, under the name of protec- 
tion were raised, and went on increasing every few 
years, until it could be no longer borne by the 
cotion growing States of the Union; and their re- 
sistance led to the compromise act of 1833, which, 
alter 1835, began to op*ia'e by slight reducticn. 

For the pui pose of showing the increased taxa- 
tion and its progress with the Bank of the Unired 
States on this assumed theory of protection, I 
have preparet the f liowing table, with the rate of 
daty imposed by each tariff since the organization 
of the Government, on a few articles, of most uni- 
versal use, and especially by those classes that are 
said to be depentent on 
manufacturers. [See Table, next column.} 

This table shows how the cuties have been in- 
creased upon the asticles given, since the first few 
years of thy Governmcnt. It also shows how 
they have increased with the banking system, and 
especially since 1816, and great inequaiity since 
the departare from thet system adcop'ed at the com. 
mencemert of the Government. It al-o shows 
that the peaviest duiies are upon the lowcs! priced 
articles, an! such as are mostly used by the day 
laborer, mechanic, artisan, farmer, and agricui- 
turist. To bring home to each individual this in- 
direct process of taxation, and to show how it ope- 
rates, I submit the following examination: 
Suppose one yard of cottun shirting or sheeting 

sosts at the factory - - f— cents 
The duty under the act of 1816 6} “* 

Add carrisge, &c. at 4 per cent 
on cust - ~ - 
Add tre profit of the importer er 
manufacturer which is always 
pat upes the duty, as well as 
the onginal cost, acd may be 
safely emimated at ten per 
cent. - - - 
Wholesale dealers’ per centage 
or prodt may be safely esti- 
mated at five per cent. = 
Add retailers carriage, profit, &. 


commerce, bankers and 


4-—.-13 cents 
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which may be safely estimat- 
ed at fifteen per cent - 23 174 


The average cost tothe consumer being, as you 
have seen, 174 cents. 


do business at; and yet all perceive that none of 
these persons lose any thing by the daty, but the 
last who buys forure. Oa the contrary erch has 
the same profit oa the duty, as on the original va- 
lue of the article. The importer has more. If he 
manufactures or buys the artice abroad, and no 
duty bs charged, he wovld have his profit of ten 
per cent. on the cost, (6 cents,) and carriage 
(4 cent) on'y; but by charging the duty (3 cent) on 
which he has credit, from 4 to 12 months, without 
interest, he geis his profit of ten per cent. on it, 
just as he dee: en the original cost and car- 
riage, and this without risk or investment. 

Ji is stil! more advantageous to the home 
manuiaciuer, tir he pays neither tax nor duty, 
and yet he seils at the same price, o1 bi:her 
than the impoiter. R. member the argument, 
in favor of the duty, ts to prevent our manu- 
facturer from being undersold. 

What difference do these duties make in the 
price of articles purchased and used by the con- 
sumer? The answer is found in the following ex- 
amination: 

Tate the same yard of sheeling or any 
othr kind of cotton goeds at its va- 
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Add importer’s or manulactuier’s profit 


of ten percent, - : hs 
Cost to the wholesale merchant is €} « 
Add his profit of 5 per cent. - 3 « 


The cost of the article to the retailer is 7 « 
Add his profit, carriage, &c. 15 percent. 14 « 


The article with duty, costs lig « 
do without duty, costs 83 « 
Difference per yard, - - 83 « 


Of this 83 cents, there is only paid for 
du'y - - - 6 
Allow 4 for collecting, which is - 14 « 


Leaving of the amount paid, which goes 
to the Treasury, - - 43° 


Under the act of 1828, levying duti:s, take 
a yard of calico, or check, which is worth 
8 cents, and it costs ihe wearer 234 cents, 

Of which there gces into the Treasury 53 “ 

One yard of flannel, worth 15 cents, 
cos!s the wearer - - mea” 

Of which there goes into the Treasury 174 “ 

One yard of cloth, worth gl 25, costs 
the wearer - - gs 214 “ 

Of which there goes into the Treasury 75 “ 
Now suppose a laborer, mechanic, or farmer, 

from his hard earnings in one year, purchare the 

annexed quantity of goods—he would pay the fol- 
lowing rates, and tax: 


6 yds. cotton at 17}c. costs $1 Wie. the Treasury receives 26 ¢ 


6 “ calico ats3f 1 394 “ 4h 
3 “flannel at 50 “ 150 by 5i4 
3% cloth $321, & 9 633 ” $255 

$13 562 $3.37 


By the above table and calculations, we see how 
this splendid system of indirect taxation operates, 
under the exisiing Jaws. By it, the consumer pays 
a tax into the Treasury of $3 37, and to merchants 
and officers through whose hands the goods and 
money pass, the sum of $1 564; and for the same 
articles which, without this system, he could, and 
should, if his interests were as much regarded as 
some others, buy for about $8 634, he is now com- 
pelied to pay $13 56%. 

Now | ask if there is a day laborer, mechanic, 
or farmer, throughout this whole country, who does 
not, either for himself or family, if he has one, in 
the course of one year, purchase cotton, eal:co, 
flannel, cloth, and such kind of articles, to the 
amount of thitteen dollars and fifty-six cents, or 
more? There is not, I believe; and the majority 
purchase twice this amount. Here, then, is the 
whole taxing process by which the public money in 
this country is raised; and this system, that falls so 
heavily, and almost exclusively, on the laboring 
and producing classes, is increased from year tv 
year, under the plansible pretext of protecting ma- 
nufactures, and encouraging commerce, until, this 
year, the whole sum estimated to be drawn from 
the people is fifteen millions of dollars; and to 
make credit for these interests which are to be pro- 
iected by this system, the money thus drawn from 
the people is to be given to banks, out of which to 
make what they can. 

Suppose Congress was to passa law expressly 
requiring every laborer, farmer, or other person, 
who bought cotton, calico, flannel, or clvth, 
to the amount of eight dollars and fifty cents 
in one year, to pay to the merchant or store 
keeper one dollar fifty-six and a fourth cents, 
and an addijional tax into the Treasury of 
the United States, of three dollars and thirty- 
seven an! a half cents, for the use of the Govern- 
ment, and for protecting manufactures—that the 
money thus paid, amounting in all to the whore re- 
venues cf the country, shouid be given to the 
banks to use for their own profit, under pretence 
of affording credit and faciliiy to commerce, 
would not the Amer.can people complain, and 
would they submit to such a system? It seems to 


me they would require its repeal. Yet the system, 
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a it bas been carried on since 1816, is as effectually 
~o, as if such a law was enacted aud enforced. I 
therefore appeal to the candor of all, whe- 
iber 1t 1s NOL@ taxation of more than three fourths 
ofthe American people, for the benefit of less than 
one fourth; and if it is not rank injustice, which, if 
persevered in, must lead to oppression, or to resis- 
tance? : 

But this system has failed to protect the manu- 
qciuring interest of the country. The American 
yeovle have acqtfiesced in the different tarifis, and 
syicnased their goods, en which they have paid 
ipeir taxes to the General Government in the man- 
rer have shown, with a patriotic spirit and be- 
lief, taat those tariffs were preventing the country 
fom being inundated with British goods, and 
would enable the American manufacturer to sell at 
such rates as to prevent his being undersold and 
poken down by the importer of English fabrics. 
Sach however has not been the fact, as will appear 
fom the following table: 
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Tais table is from facts reporied to Congress, 
and ‘eils more truths than any theory can. Jt is the 
experience of ihe past, by which 1s shown, that un- 
der each protective tariff, there was a much larger 
amount of goods imported trom abroad, and con- 
sumed in tue country, than a) its products which 
Wese exported or sent ont. Ita!so shows that the 
higher the tariff was raised, the greater was the 
excess of imports over exports, and the more the 
country was getting im debt. 

The ba'ance in twenty-one years amounts to 
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Independent Treasury—Mr, Parrish. 
upvtards of $228,000,000; and more than one- 
half of this accrued under the last protective 
tariff, end within five years. Add to this th: 
excess of specie imported over what was exporied 
from 1825 to 1838, and deduct from the whole 
excess the reasonable profit for carrying in Ame. 
rican vessels, and the balance against the country, 
now anpaid, wil| be found about equal to all the 
debts of the Sta'es. Now, who pays this balance? 
It must come from the earnings of the laboring 
classes. 

The following brief considerations show why the 
system has so operated. First, the facility of pay- 
ing for foreign goods, and effecting exchanges 
abroad, through the State stocks, in connection 
with the Bank of the United States, as hereafter 
shown. Secondly, the credit which has been given 
to importers for their duties. This credit part o 
the system has superseded all other restraints lad 
upon importatious, and has been equally disastrous 
tothe Treasury. Through it heavy losses have 
been sustained by Government, as 1) saown by the 
following statement : 


Losses of the Government since its orgahizatien. 
BY OFFICERS. 

In receiving and paying out the public money, 

from 1789 to 1840 - - $8,814,318 &9 
BY CONNECTION WITH BANKS. 

In receiving banks notes for Go- 
verniment dues, that depreciated, 
from 1789 to 1836, $34,080,000 

In depositing with banks, 
from 1789 to 1836, 

In interest paid by the Ge- 
vernment on account 
of the banks withhol¢- 
ing deposites, since Oc- 
tober, 1837, - - 542 


oe ee eee 


974,722 


35,597,429 00 
LY IMPORTERS. 
On bonds taken for duties, from 
1791t0 1840—- - - 28,442 956 67 


Aggregate - $72 4,794 56 


* 








From this it eppears that the losses to the Go- 
vernment, on bonds taken for duties, have been 
three times as greatas by defaulting officers, and 
four-fiths as great as those sustained through 
binks. A third reason why the sy: tem ha 
nally failed, arises from the profit which thy im- 
porter made on the duty charged, in connection 
with the credit allowel him, and the facility of 
p:ving in paper currency, as before shown. And 
a fourh reason, arose from the inflation of the paper 
circulation of the country. These considerasions 
I think, show this objection, like most others, better 
eaicalated to mislead than to enighten. And | 
think I have also shown which jis, and must con- 
tinue tobe, the imporian! inte: est in this country, and 
that the system of high tariffs which has so signally 
faried to protect the country against excessive im- 
portdtions, has ten’ed to such heavy and unequal! 
taxa ion, thst it should not be renewed; and that 
the paper circulation, as usedin this country, has 
not, and cannot, even by giving to the banks the 
use of the public money, benefit the true commer- 
cial and manutacturing interests «f the coun:ry. 
In doing se, I desire to be understood dictiscily as 
not opposing the interes!s of any section of this 
country; but, oa the contrary, as desiring the pros- 
perity of all. Bat [ oppose a system which ijeads 
to unequal fezislation and eppressive taxation. In 
the bill now under consiteration I see a preventa- 
tive to such consequences by a system of fiscal ope- 
rations provided for the Government. I see in it 
no war upon banks or bankers, but a simple resist- 
ance to their enrroachmeuts upon the rights of the 
laboring and pr decirg cl.s es, and a separation 
of those modern money making insvitutions, from 
the Government, and leaving them without any 
unjut advantag: s, tu the use of their capital foi 
true Commercial and manulac'uripz purposes. 

Having examined the principles of the bill under 
consideration, and the most prominent objections 
urged zgainst it, I propose cow briefly to examine 
the ahlagonist system—a Bank of the United 
Sates. There now remains no doubt that the 
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Opposition party of this House, ani their jead*rs 
throughout the cvaniry, are in ‘aver ef, and will, 
if they can defeat the present Administration, re- 
charter asother Bank, simi ar to those heretofore 
tried. Each member has for himeelf se avowed, 
and has entered in oan examination of the merits 
Of such &f instita’ion, m opposition to the present 
bill. 

I shall not, however, now trouble the committee 
with any examination as to the constitationali:y of 
such an institution, but coafine myself to its expe- 
dieney only. 

Wheo the names of great end venerated men, 
such as Washing'on and Madis n, are introdaced 
as suthority in iavor of such an institution, Ide 

lic the committee, and through them, the Amefi- 
c#n propie, to consider the circumstances under 
which these great ant good men acied. 

To 1791, under the present Constitution, this Go- 
vernment had a national debt of $75,463,476, which 
had been incurred in that arduous and protracted 
strugy.e of the Revulutioa, which resulted so glo- 
rious!y im cur independence. This debt had to 
be provided for; embarrassment and distress 
met the infant Government at i's very incep- 
tion, and taxed the ingenu:ty and patriotism of those 
who bad persevered in the mighty conflict, and were 
still determined to struggle into greater political ex- 
iseree. Of these, no man had felt or suffered 
more than General Wa-hinaton, aud ncne more 
fervently desired to see the new born Constitution 
rise and live above the d ficulties that had brought 
itinto existence. The resources of the country 
were restricted, and the process of raising monty 
for relief, by sales of the public lands, with the ma- 
jority was deemed too stow, and a National Bank, 
in principle: similar to the Bink of England, was 
ine sesort. 

On the 2o:h of February, 1791, General Wash- 
ington, after great deliberation, in which, no doubt, 
the embarrassed condilion of his beloved country 
passed in anxious review, sicned the charter for 
the first Bank of the United States. Its capital 
was $19,000 000, one-fourth of which was re- 
quired (out was not dene) to be paid in specie, and 
three-fourths in the vational debt. The paper is- 
sued by the bank was received for publ'c dues, and 
the money of ihe Government was deposited with 
it. Thus, the deot which the country owed, con- 
stitated three f urths of the eapial of the bank; on 
which the tw'erest continued to ran, bat which bee 
came a basis forthe issue «f paper money. By 
this the Government had a means o! borrowing pa- 
per money, Which was increased through the bank, 
and was relieved from the immediate payment of 
that amounico! the public debt which became bank 
capi al. The creditor or holder of the Government 
debt continued to draw intere-t as before, and had 
the power lo issue paper upon it, with the addi- 
tional use of the puslic money. ‘his was a most 
advantageous syxtem to the stecholders, but af- 
forded to the Government that tewporary relief 
which 1t so much needed, 

The charter of this bank expired March the 4th, 
1811. Atthis time the resoa.ces of the country 
were greatly developed—the na'ional debt much re. 
duced—'he Governm:nt relieved from its con- 
sequent embarrassment, and Congress, by the voce 
of the country, refare! to recharter the institution. 
In 1812 the second war with Great Eritain was 
declared, whils' Mr. Madison, another one of those 
greatand gould men whese memoies Americans 
venerate, was President. ‘Lhi- ui struggle for 
independeres increased the national debi, $68,574,- 
754; and in 1816, the Guvernmestiound itelf again 
pressed Cown with the sum of $123 639,692. Mr. 
Madison found his country then, in preevely the 
same situation, that General Washington did in 
1791, and frem similar causes. The pub ic lands 
had began to f-teh in some revenue, but stil iusef- 
ficient to meet the wan's of the Government, 

Under these circumstances, Mir. Mad son signed 
the charter tor the sesoud bank, Apt 30, 1816. 
The capital of this bank, was $35 096,000; of which 
one-fifth was required in specie, and four-fifths au- 
thorized to be paid in the natiowal debt, pon the 
same principles of the fir-t bank; and like ic operated 
to give the temporary relief so much needed. From 
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these facts as they are recorded in the history of this 
country, and found in Congressional documents, I 
ask the committee,and through it the American 
people, to remember, first, that neither of these 
banks was chartered until the Government was 
loaded withdebt. I ask that it may also be re- 
membered that neither England nor France, that 
have been held up to us as patterns, nor any other 
Government on earth, ever created a National 
Bank, without first having a heavy national debt. 
Secondly, that the debt of this Government in both 
instances constituted much the largest part of the 
capital of those institutions; such has been the case 
in England, France, and all other countries having 
National Banks. Thirdly, that thisGovernment now 
has no such debt. It has virtually none. I's nomi- 
nal debt cannot amount to $5,000,000, and pro- 
bably not exceed two millions; and this arising 
from the suspension of the banks in 1837, and de- 
positing the surplus revenue with the Sates. Now 
is itdoing justice to the memories of Washington and 
Madison, the tenor of whose opinions throughout 
were in opposition to the banking system, to say, 
or suppose, if they were now present under such 
different and more favorble circumstances than 
those of 1791, and 1816, that either would 
be in favor of creating another National Bank; 
or that either would be willing to plunge this Go- 
vernment into a much larger debt than it has ever 
owed, for the purpose of making a greater bank 
capiial than any that has heretofore existed? I 
think such assumptions an abuse of the memories 
of those great men. I have shown the system 
of taxation under different tariffs from the time 
the Bank was created, and the manner by which 
it and the other banks profited by the use of the 
public money, and will now examine what effect 
was produced upon ¢ommerce, manufactures, pro- 
duce, labor, and the currency during its existence. 
For this purpose I have prepared the following ta- 
ble from the report of a committee appointed 
by this House to inspect the books and examine 
into the proceedings of the Bank, made in 1832. 
EXHIBIT of the amount of specie drawn from 
each of the Southern and Western offices to the 
Bank at Philade!phia, and to the brauch at New 
York, from 1819 to 1832, a period of twelve 
years: 
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This table shows the regular system with which 
the Bank extracted specie, and concentrated it in 
its own vaults, or sent it abroad—that this extrac- 
tion was from the producing, and more especially, 
the provision growing sections of the Union. The 
amount drawn from New Orleans evinces this. 
During the same time, in addition to the amount 
drawn from that place, the Bank exported from 
thence, direct to England and France, an additional 
sum of $947,325, making the whole amount drawn 
from that port nearly equal to two-thirds of the 
whole amount which it gathered in eleven years. 

I have before shown what proportion of the spe- 
cie which comes into this country, arrived at the 
port of New Orleans. By the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1839, it amounted to 
$2,178 348, nearly one-third of all that came into 
the United States, in other years, but which will be 
much more this and the succeeding year. Of this, 
the largest portion was from South America and 
the West Indies, in exchange for provisions. This 
was the case during the exisence of the Bank, 
and must continue to be. This specie would na- 
turally, if uninterrupted by paper issues, find its 
way, as much of it dors now, to the sources where 
fleur, bacon, and beef are raised, in Missouri, Illi- 
no's, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Western Virginia, 
and the western part of Pennsylvania. There it 
would constitate the circalation, pay for the public 
lands, and be a basis for true commercial credit, 
and find its way into ether sections of the Union, in 
return for the merchandise consumed in the Great 
Valley of the Mississippi, where it would again 
perform the same offices. But, by the Bank of the 
United States and the State banks, inflating tne pa- 
per circulation, the specie was kept out of view, by 
which the Bank was enabled to draw from New 
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Orleans, Kentucky, Ohio, and Pittsburg, such large 
amounts. It shows, also, the rapid increase =. 
lti it had amounted to mote in each of the two last 
years, than is estimated to be received from the 
sale of public lands this year. 

Whilst this process was regularly carried on by 
the Bank, the taxing power was also going On; and 
how did the paper of the State banks stand with this 
institution? It will be seen by the following table 
prepared from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made to Congress in 1838. 


A TABLE showing the rate of discount at Phila. 
delphia on the paper of the best banks of the 
Southern and Western States, from 182) to 
1831, inclusive, a period of eleven years during 
the existence of the Bank of the United States. 
and also the rate of premium paid by the Bank 


for gold and silver, from 1824 to 1831 incly. 
sive: 
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This table shows how the Bank of the United 
States influenced the paper circulation of the States. 
The depreciation of the paper of the best Siate 
banks, and in the same sections of the Union from 
which it drew such large amounts of specie, is con- 
clusive as tothe way in which it regulated the cur- 
rency. Itproves that the paper of the Bank was 
the standard by which all the paper was tried, and 
that when the Bank had somewhat recovered from 
its difficulties in 1820, &e after 1824, it kept receiv- 
ing gold and silver as it increased the quantity 
drawn from the States. These two facts, prove 
conclusively the demand it had for specie, and that 
iis paper was gradually sinking below the value of 
gold and silver, until, in 1831, it was five per 
cent. Add this difference between gold and silver 
and the paper of the Bank, to the difference be- 
tween the paper of the Bank of the United States 
and the State banks, and you have, as in the last 
column, the true discount of the paper of the State 
banks from gold and silver. in 1831, at the counter 
of the great regulator. This was the condition of 
things, in the most prosperous existence of the 
Bank, and before the public deposites were re- 
moved. 


What was the price of produce during these 
Bank operations? I refer to” the following state- 
ment for an answer: 
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PRICES of wheat from 1820 to 1831, inclusive; 
and also from 1831 to the 21st of Febraary, 1840, 
in the eastern part of Ohio. 





Prices. Average price. 
1820, From 15 to 25 cts. 20 cis. 
1821, ao «|.3i4 31 

1822, 37. =—s 40 384 

1823, 37 = 40 383 

1824, 40 45 424 
1825, 37 40 384 
1826, hae. @ 38 

1827, 50 50 

1828, 50 50 

1829, $106 70 78 

1830, 50 50 

1831, 50 50 

1832, 75. 56 
1833, 5S 6] 
1834, 50 ~=—s«68 59 
1835, 56 110 83 
1836, 110 115 
1837, 120 110 
1838, 100 110 
1839, 108 ~=660 84 
1840, 50 50 


[From Kinsey’s and Patterson’s Milis, Belmont co. O. 


This statement is furnished from two of the 
oldest milling establishments in Ohio, and taken in 
connection with the taxing system above shown, 
exhibils the situation of the farming interest, whilst 
the Bank of the United States was carrying on its 
operations, even to the time the deposites were re- 
moved. Wheat being the great siaple, the above 
table, with the following, show preity fairly 
the relative value of all other kinds of produce 
and provisions in different parts of the Union. 
From these the wages of labor may be fairiy in- 
ferred, as they invariably go together. 


Years. 
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These exiunits vot only show the prices of pro- 
duce from 1820 to 1840, but they fix the basis on 
which to ascertain the price of labor, which was 
during the first ten years of the period, equally low. 





Independent Treasury—Mr. Parrish. 
If proof, beyond the recollection of those now living, 
were necessary, the following extract from a speech 
ofthe Hon. Henry Clay, in 1824, is sufficient, at 
least with the Opposition, who now have so much 
care on this subject. 


Niles’s Register, vol. 26, pages 378 and 387: 

“Tn casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum- 
stance which fixes our atiention, and challenges our deepest 
regret, is the general distress which pervades the whole country 

“The (ruth is, that no class of society suffers more in the pre- 
sent staguation of business, than the labojing class. Thatis a 
necessary effect of the depression of agriculture, the principal 
business of the community. The wages of able bodied men vary 
from five to eight dollars per month; and such has been the 
the want of ernployment, insome parts of the Union, that in- 
stances have uot been unfrequent of men working merely for 
the means of present subsistence. Ifthe wages for labor here 
and in England are compared, they will be found not to be 
essentially different.” 


The following additional extracts from the same 
authority, add to the testimony on this subject, and 
show also the depressed and miserable condition of 
commerce and manufactures: 


Extract from Niles’ Register, June 19th, 1819. Bound vol. 16, 
page 273. 

“Our MANUFATORIES.—We hear of the shutting up of seve- 
ral large manufacturing establishments. It is probable that 
during the present summer not less than 15,000 persons, and it 
may be many more, who subsisted by employment in those es- 
tablishments, in addition to the great numbers already dis 
charged, will be thrown fromthe productive into the consum- 
ing classes of the people. The political economist will rsti- 
3 ate the effect ef this on the national wealth.” 


Same volume, pages 356 and 357, July 24th, 1819 

“WANT OF EMPLOYMENT.—The greatest evil to be deprecated 
in the present deranged state of things, will be the dead loss inc ur- 
red by casting many thousauds of productive persons into the 
consuming classes of the people. Most of our manufactories 
have stopped or are about to stop, and every branch of mechani 
cal industry is reduced from one-third to one-half of its recent 
amount; the first, by the great sacrifice that is made of imported 
goods, by bankrupt owners in England or bankrupt importers 
here to raise money to riot upon until their accounts with their 
creditors are settled ‘according to law’—the effect on the others 
is produced by the sudden stoppage of the circulation of money, 
in consequence of the frauds committed in banks, and the jea 
lousy and fear which titutions have of one another; 
powerfully assisted, too, by the apparent determination of the 
United States Bank to eat up all the State banks, immediately 


these ii 


Same volume, page 274, June 19h, 1819. 

“BAankiING.—We have prepared a pretty long article on the 
‘equalization of exchange,’ as now practically felt by the ope- 
rations of the Bank of the United States, in refusing to issue its 
own notes; of which, a littl while ago, enough could not be 
signed to fill upthe currency, and abeut which Congress was 
petiuoned, &c. Butsuch th ‘We have 
fallen on evil times.’ We think we shall be able to show that 
by a procedure like this, the bank 1s really invested witha more 
dangerous aud destructive power than many of its most invete 
rate enemies expected May li not be a new speculation 
United States Bank stock at Piiladelphia, June 15th, in the mar- 
ketat91 1-2; 90 1-2 offered—no sales.” 


. nec ' 
ngs must he expe ted 


Same volume, page 417, August 21st, 1819. 

“Never did an institution exist that more completely blasted 
the public expectation, than this bank has done. Its policy, 
though founded upon opposite extremes, has been equally mis- 
chievonsor malevolent. The original purpose of its framers 
was to get monev—the object of its present managers is to ac 
qitire power. The lormer was adesperate set of speculators 
the other is aconclave of tyrants. Gold was the god that the 
first worshipped—the second gives up all to ambiuon. Cesar 
or nothing, is the device inscribed on the of their 
council chamber.” 


entrance 


“Certain facts have just reached me from a source in which 
Lhaveas much confidence as if the confession were made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to me in person, that the Trea 
sury of the United States is already ina subservient condition 
tothebank. In April last the bank resolved that it would not 
receive of Government its own bills, and credit them as cash, 
except when tendered at the places at which they were payable; 
that it would not pay the Treasury drafis at any place ‘re- 
quired,’ except the public moneys had accumulated there to 
a sufficient amount, unless upon a notice given to allow the 
bank time todo so, on commercial principles, &c. To which the 
Secretary submitted, 

“Every body knows and feels the grand deception of this 
institution, as to its pretension to furnish a circulating medium 
of an equa! and ceriain value in all parts of the United States; 
but things like the preceding, in regari to the Government, 
were hardly expected by any one so soon ”? 

Report of the Bank Committee 1832, pages 16 and 18. 

“The commitiee feel it their duty now to give their views as 
tothe cause of the present distress in the trading community, 
and which they fear may greatly increase. It is an acknow- 
ledged principle that like causes in all cases, produced like 
effects; and as in ISLS, contraction followed the expansion of 
1817 and 1818, soby the same rule, must contraction follow 
the immense expansion of 1830 and 1831, and like effects and 
consequences succeed. 

- * . * * * . 

“The committee believe that the cause of operations by the 
bank, during the years 1830 and 1831 have been nearly of a 
similar character to those of the years 1817 and 1818.” 


Almost at the same time, with the Bank of the 
United States, commenced the internal improve- 
ment spirit, whieh, during Mr. Adams’s administra- 
tion, received a new impetus, that was only 
checked on the part of the Federal Government by 


General Jackson's veto on the Maysville road bill. 
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This did not effect the States; and most of them 


continued to carry on the system, by raising money 
on the credit of their stocks. To this | oppose no 
objection whilst kept within the means of the State. 
But the system was persevered in until, for this 
and banking, most of the States now find them- 
selves largely in debvt, as appears from the fol- 
lowing table: 
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The stocks on which these debts were predicated, 
during the period of the above fluctuations, mostly 
passed under the control] of the Bank of the Um- 
ted Sates, and to that extent enabled it, as a 
vacuum was created by the payment of the na- 
tional debt, to fill it up by sending those stocks 
abroad, principally to England; until, wih what 
have since been contracted, nearly the whole of 
ihe State debits are held by English bankers and 
brekers, and are supposed to amount to nearly 
$200,000,..00. This operation has had a threefold 
effect First, in stiroulating to excessive importa- 
tion, through the facility it afforded for payments 
and exchanges abroad, as is evident from examin- 
ing the periods and amounts in the table of ex- 
ports, and the table of loans. Secondiy, by in- 
creasing the paper circulation in the country, pre- 
dicated on the money and credit obtained abroad, 
through tie State stocks. And thirdly, in keep- 
iug up the credit of the United States Bank, and 
uniting it and the State banks, ('n the language of 
Mr. Biddle) “by a bond of sympathy” in one com- 
mon interest; and now, in all theic operations, 
conspiring to the preseut state of things, precisely 
as the Bank of the United States did from 1817 to 
1820. ‘This conclusion is sustained by the follow- 
ing data: [See Table *} 


Now, if it be true, as proved, that the operations 
of the United States Bank, by increasing its ciren- 
latien in 1817 and 1818, and call ng it back in 
1219 and 1820, produced the embarrassment and 
distress that followe!; and if it be true that like 
causes produce like effects, is it not demonstrated 
by ithe above table that the operations of ail the 
banks, in issuing and loaning so much greater 
amounts, from 1835 to 1837, and from 1937 to 
1840, calling in still more of their cireulation and 
loans than it did, have produced the present embar- 
rassment and distress in the country? The relative 
time of contraction to the time of expansicn, in 
each case, and the proportions which the aggregate 
increase and decrease of loans and circulation bear 
to each other, at the revpective periods, leave no 
room for doabt. But there is additional evidence, 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Parrish. 











ABTATEMENT of the excees of imports consumed in the 
country above the exports of domesuc products, taken from 
it iancowsequeace of the bank expansions 0! 1817 and 1513, 
and of (835and 1%, 


— ee ~— — — — ae 





Year 
1817 | 70.901 931 | 63.313,500! 1),578781) 


18'S (102,323.34 | 73.854 437, 2s 468 567 


; 

j } . . 
nports. Exports. | Excess. [Total exceas.| Time. 

| hny | 

' 7 pee ot - 


1819 | 67,959.3'7 | 50976825 16962479] 57,029,777 | 36 mo. 
1835 (129,391 247 [101,159,082) 28,202,155! 

1836 |168,23.675 116,916 680} 61,316,995) 

1837 $119,134.255 | 95,564,414! 23.669,541} 113,089,001 | 36 mo. 


A STATEMENT showing the amount of gold and silver, which 
wentvout of this country in 1821 and Is22, after the excessive 
importations of joreign goods iu 1517, 1815, and 1819, and, al- 
80, the amount that wet out in 1809, alter the excessive im- 


ie ¥ 


portations of 1835, 1806, and 1837 





Year; Imports, | Exports. | Excess. /Total excess | Time. 








1821 | @8,004,890 1910 478 059 $2,413,169 


1822} 3.300.816 | 10,810,180, 7,440,344 | $9,853,503 24 mo. 
7 at | j 

1839) 5,574,263 | 3.775443, 3,201,180 | 

4 of | j 

1339 | 1,131,289 |} 7.959.859 | 12 mo. 


6.899.958) 4,768,679 


Toese tables show that, commencing with the 
expansions of the Bank in 1817, in three years, 
there had been brought into this country and con- 
sumed, goods from other paris of the world, above 
ali that was produced and sent abroad, upwards of 
fifty seven millions of dvuliars—an amount which 
had aéerned in three years against this country 
equal to more thin three-fourths of the who'e sam 
spent in the last war with Great Britain. Tais 
balance against ushad to be paid, and you per- 
ceive from the tabie, that iminediately after, and 
in the midst of the distiess of our pecpie, ail the gold 
and silver which eame into the coon:ry was carried 
out, and of what was in the ccuntry befere, more 
than nine milions, in addition, being three times as 
great as all the spec e he'd by the Ban at any one 
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time duiing that period. Precisely so it has been, 
commencing withthe expansion of a'l the bauks 
in 1835. . In three years the impoits into the coun- 
try exceeded the exports from it upwards of one 
hundred and thirteen millions of dollars; and as 
the expansion of allthe banks was gieater than 
that of the Bank of the United States, so the excess 
against us in the last three years is much larger 
than the excess of the first three. Thus the coun- 
try, at the commencement of 1838, had a balance 
against it in amount nearly equal to the whole na- 
tional debt in 1816; and as mM the first instance, so 
in the last—the gold and si'ver began to go abroad; 
and in 1839 a!l that came in went out, with an ad- 
ditional sum of nearly eight millions—equal to one- 
eighth of the estimated amount of all the specie in 
the country. This drain is still going on, and must 
continue through this year and perhaps next, ur- 
less ovrexporisshallexceed eur imports, as was 
the case in 1821. 

High taritfs could not prevent this excess, as I 
have shown, but increased issues of bank pa; er in- 
duced them; and when the country isin d: tt, i 
must pay. This produces distress. The opcratiun 
to the whole country is preciszly as it would bo to 
an individual. Pursuing this subject still furthur, 
the fullowing table shows that the banks have 
caused the present low prices for provuce, and low 
wages for labor, by cailing in their loans and pa- 
Pp r. 
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The price of flouris taken from an Opposition 
paper in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the contractions, from 
ihe monthly returns of the banks,made pursuant to 
lrw. The statement shows that as the banks called 
in their paper, and reduced the circulation, the 
pree of flour, which is always a fair average of 
other kinds of produce, and of labor, continued to 
al’; unul, at the end of eleven months, the paper 
cireniation im the ftate was reduced nearly one- 
half, and the price of flour in the same proport on, 
even toa fraction. From this, and o'her examina- 
tions T have made, I have no doutt, if the inquiry 
was caried out, the same results would be 
found in ail the other States. This is fairly 
indicated by the Jast columns of the tabie, 
showing the prices of produce in 1821 and 1840. 
Under these circumstances, it is now | roposed 
by the Opposition to renew the s}s'em, by creating 
another bank, with larger capital than the last; to 
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do which it is necessary, and is propos :d, to bave 
a national debt, equal in magnitu’e to the pro- 
posed Bank. This debt is io be created by the 
Federal Government assuming the Siate debts 
and becomirg paymaster to the British bankers. 
who hold them. 

Cut off the only source from which the Govery. 
ment receives money into its Treasury, withogt 
taxing the people, by giving away the public lands 
and this will necessarily require moe money to 
be collected from the people, either by direct laxas 
ion or equally odious discriminat ng duties. The 
first open avowal of this whole scheme of the 
party opposin: the Sub-Treasury in this He use, is 
found in the journals of the present session, page 
222, January the 18h, 1840: : 

“Mr. GENTRY gave notice that he should to-morrow, or on 
the earliest opportunity which presented uself, ask leave to 
bring In a bill providing for the assumption of certain debts of 
the States, and for the appropria ion of the proceeds of the 
public lands for the payinent thereof.” 

Tais proposition comes from a gentleman of 
acknowledge ability, from the State of Tennessee, 
and one who deservedly stands high with his party, 

Asain, on the journals, pages 541 and 542, the 
fol'owing motion will be found, which was meade 
by a member who has been some years in Con- 
gress, and may be considered a leader of the Oppo- 
siiion in this LLouse: 





ers, 


“The States were now called for resolutions, commencing 
with Kentucky. 

“Mr. Pops moved the following: 

‘‘dtesolved, That it is necessary and proper to establish a 
National Bank, with a capital ot seventy millions of dollars, to 
aid the fiscal epérations ef the Government, revive the foreiza 
and domestic trade and business of the country, restere pubiic 
and private confidence and credit, pul into active and brisk cir. 
culation the moneyed capital of the nation, and thereby invi- 
gorate al! branches of business and industry, give employment 
to the laboring classes at fair wages In good money, relieve ihe 
people from the heavy burdeaof taxes now imposed on them 
by the present deranged condition of the exchanges and han\ 
paper, reform the ex.sting disorders in the currency, and se. 
cure to the nation a stable and uniform standard of value by 
excluding a spurious and ruinous paper currency from circu- 
lation, and to prepare in part the pecuniary means of war; ten 
millions of the capitaito be reserved for the United States; at 
least one-half of the residue of the capital to be allotted to the 
States, and divided among them according to their representa- 
tion in Congress, and the residue ot thestock to be subseribed 
by American citizens and corporations, under proper rules and 
restrictions, who shall pay into the Treasury of the United 
S:ates a premium of —— dollars on every hundred shares of 
stock subscribed; one or more braches to be established in each 
S:ate now existing, or which may hereafter be admitted into the 
Union; ihe interest on loans by the Bank pot ta exceed six per 
cent. for the first five years, and after the expiration of five 
years the said Bank is not to take more thin five per cent; 
no note to be issued by the Bank of a less Cenomination 
than five dollars; after five years the bank shal! not issue any 
nuie of a less denomination than ten dollars, and after the exp 
ration of ten years the bank not to issue any note of a less de- 
nomination than twenty dollars. No foreigner shall be a direc- 
tox or vote fora director in said bank. Each State in whicha 
branch shall be located, shal! have he appointmept of one di- 
rector in such branch, besides .ta due participation in the gene- 
ral clection of directors. The deposi:es of the public money to 
be made inthe said bank, to be disbursed as may be requi ed 
an provided for. The bank, on reasonable notice, to lend to the 

i.vernment any sum not exceeding ten millicns without the 
consent of both parues. The bank never to suspend specie pay- 
ments without the consent of Congress, and never to have notes 
in circulation exceeding twice the amount of specie in ils 
vaults. 

Resolved, That to aid the public credit and finances of the 
several States, and the better to enable them to take the propor- 
tion of bank stock allotted them in the first resolution, the pro 
ceeds of the public lands, to be received after the first day of Jas 
nuary next, ought to be distmbuied among then according to 
ihe representation of each in Congress alter the next apportion- 
mentof representation—one-halt of ie Jand fund paid to evch 
Siate to be vested and pledged for the support of common 
schools, and the other half for internal improvements and such 
other purposes as the States respectively may d rect. 

Mr. STANLY moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Everett mace the question of consideration, and under 
that motion the resolution, accerding to a rule of the House, lies 
over +B] 


The whole system ‘s here ceveloped; and the ob- 
jects which are to be effecied by it, are those which 
{ have shown neither tariff nor bank hasever yet 
heen ableto do. It assumes to relieve the pe ple 
from embarrassment and taxation; bet instead of 
these, will merease both. A few brief reflections 
will prove this. 

The State debts which ave proposed to be as- 
simed, as shown by the above tale, to be more 
ia amount than any former debt owed by this Go- 
vernment, and the interest on it at five per cent. 
which is rather below the average, wou'd amonnt 
$10,000,000 
This sum would be required in gold 

anid silver, to pay the interest, which 

bas to be done every six months, 
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and added to the appropriations 

made this year - - ait 22,750,000 
Which, if not annually hereafter in- —— 

creased, would make the sum of — $33,750,000 
Thus you see the negessary appropria- 

tions run up nearly oue-half every 

year without paying any part of the 

debt. You have given away your 

public lands, from which nearly one- 

tourth of the money is estimated to 

be received at present, and the 

whole amount that could be calcu- 

jated upon to meet this heavy appro- 

propriation would be - - 15,100,000 





Leaving an amount to be raised of $18,650,000 

This sum, equal to what is already reveived, must 
be raised, and as the public lands are gone, it can 
only be raised from the people; this can only be 
done by levying a direct tax; or indirectly, by lay- 
ing high duties, under the tariff system. This is 
the only alternative, and the taritf will be the re- 
sort. ‘To meet the demands of the Government it 
will of necessity be one hundred per cent. higher 
than at present. Here will be, then, a renewal of 
all that have been describing. Instead of little or 
no national debt, as at present, the country would 
be loaded with upwards of two hundred millions; 
instead of reduced taxes through duties, higher 
taxes from tariffs than have ever been collected; 
instead of the Sub-Treasury, a National Bank with 
a capital composed of national debt; and instead of 
having the public money used for public purposes 
alone, it will be deposited with and used by bank- 
ers; and the who!e system ends in completing what 
its principles tend to, taxing the many for the be- 
nefit of the few. Against this I oppose my vote in 
favor of the Sub-Treasury. 


SPEECH OF MR. COOPER, 
OF GEORGIA, 

In the House of Representatives, June , 1840— 
On the bill to establish an Independent Treasury. 
Mr. COOPER said: I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that 

an opportunity is at length afforded me to assign 
ihe reasons why I support this measure. Con- 
vinced of its propriety and rectitude before it was 
recommended by the present Administration, I have 
watched its progress before the country, in the 
hands of the present rulers, with immense solici- 
tude. Llook on it as involving directly an issue 
between the people and the bank corporations of 
the country; whether the former shall keep their 
money, so as at all times to use it without danger 
of detriment to themselves, or whether the banks, 
by keeping and possessing it, shall dictate to the 
country the time, as well as the mode and manner, 
of using the public money? 

This is an inquiry of vast moment. Onits deci- 
s10n depends the future characteristics of our Go- 
vernment. By the adoption of this bill, it may re- 
lain the form and substance of a Republic; by the 
adverse policy, it may for a time preserve the out- 
ward appearances, but in reality it will soon be- 
come an unlimited consolidation of powers. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who hasjust 
taken his seat,[Mr. Bippie,] always elcquent, pro- 
mised usin the outset he would offer something for 
us, not for his constituents, and would address our 
understandings, hot our prejudices. This promise 
from one so competent to fulfil it, was a pledge 
that we should receive light and instruction. It 
therefore gave me pleasure. Ina the discharge of 
this obligation, however, he has been unmindful of 
his duty under it, or else has placed an estimate on 
the good sense of members, by no means flattering 
to them, A very large proportion of his speech 
was devoted to eloquent declamation, on points se- 
condary to the questions at issue. The apelogy 
for this may be that his distinguished colleague 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. Serceant,] who preceded 
him in an able and very elaborate manner, covered 
the whole ground of argument. 

Two questions, however, were asked by the first 
named gentleman [Mr. BippLe] very p2rtinent, 
pointing to the merits of this bill. 

Ist. “When. you have golten the specie into. the 
Treasury, how (he asked) is it ever to come out,” 
since the paper circulation will be less valuable? 

39 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Cooper. 





2d. ‘When, by this operation, the paper medi- 
um shall be discredited, -how are you to restore its 
credit?” These I will, in the sequel, endeavor to 
answer. 

Besides these questions the main topics of this 
gentiemaa’s remarks were the State banks, and a 
defence of the administration of the late United 
States Bank. These points, too, shall receive at- 
tention from me. 

Before I proceed, sir, 1 must ask permission of 
the committee to digress for a moment or two, to 
touch a matter connected with this measure, but 
somewhat personal to myself and colleagues. I 
have postponed an expression of my opinions on 
this measure longer than I should have done, for 
the following reason: 

When the present delegation from Georgia took 
their seats in Congress, they were affiliated mem- 
bers of one political family. We then differed, as 
we still do, on this measure. By consent, our 
friends athome agreed itshould not because of 
quarrel or mutual crimination; but that either 
should carry out his views in the most consistent 
and conscientious way. 

In the progress of a faithful disegarge of these 
obligations to the country, and to those who sent 
us here, we have found it indispensable to differ in 
the choice of the meh who shall be used to carry 
out our respective views. 

On us who advocate the Sub-Treasury, the ne- 
cessity of choosing a Democrat, became as impe- 
rious as that which commanded my colleagues, 
who opposed that measure, to electa Whig and a 
bank man. This I foresaw before I came here. 
It was known that every Whig was opposed to the 
Indedeadent Treasury, and the party as a body 
were advocates of the bank system; that system 
which the distinguished gentleman from Philadel- 
phia [Mr. SeaGeant] has so truly and successfully 
traced to Alexander Hamilton, and which the saine 
gentleman so triumphantly and so boldly an- 
nounced as Hamilion’s favorite scheme. 

Would you expect me to fee the bank note en- 
graver to shoe my horse? To ask a blind man 
to distinguish between the fixed stars and the 
planets; to invite the moon to shine without the sun, 
or to apply at midnight for the lightof noon day? 
If I shou!d act thus, would you not justly say, that 
man is either a fool or a knave? 

Sir, so long as my colleagues desire to oppose 
this measure and take a United State Bank in pre- 
ference, equally foolish would they act to takea 
Democrat to do the work. 

Foreseeing all this, I told my constituents be- 
fore they elected me, what rule would govern 
me, and that this rule would make it my duty 
and their interest to elect ‘Van Buren in prefe- 
rence to Clay or Webster; and that as for Harrison 
he could not be thought of under any circum- 
stances.” 

I appeal to my colleagues whether I have not stated 
truly. Having truly stated, I appeal, sir, to this 
committee in proof that in what I have done and 
said here, I havesaid and done neither more nor 
less than I proposed to do before my election. 

My colleagues and myself, at this very moment, 
have the same difference in reality which we 
brought with us here, If there be any difference 
now, which did not then exist, it is as to men, 
not as to measures. From this remark, I ought 
to except two of the six, who are opposed to 
this measure. Those two have now a difference 
from me in regard to it, which did not then ap- 
pear. But I have not changed. 


In regard to our opinions of parties also, the 
same two agreed with me once in that wherein 
we now disagree. We then thought it would not 
do to amalgamate with the Whigs. On this point 
we now differ. Ihave not changed. In regard 
to men, I thought and said it would be better 
to choose Van Buren rather than Harrison. All 
my colleagues thought, and so said the party, that 
they would vote neither for Harrison nor Van Bu- 
ren, Six of my colleagues now think they will 
vote for Harrison. They have changed, not I. 

So-that, whether in reference to measures or 
men, I have-not changed, whilst six of my col- 
leagues have changed, either as to men or mea- 
sures, 


el 
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Here, then, is my apology for this digression. 
Ata recent convention of those who claimed to 
represent the party whose nominees we all were, it 
was thought advisable to proscribe that portion of 
their delegation who are now advocating this mea- 
sure. I have searched in vain for the political 
grounds on which, consistently with their former 
action, it has been done. I grant their right to 
make this measure now a test, though not so made 
heretofore. Butin doing it, they cannot escape from 
the conc'usion, that it will be because they oppose 
i, and desire a bank. I know there are some who 
do not desire a bank, and prefer even this measure 
to a bank; and yet, by force of party prejudice, 
join in the proscription. Against such, and such 
alone, with justice, I complain. 

Against those who desire a bank, we have only 
this complaint, that they have subverted the ancient 
policy of the party, and are sending it adrift into 
the broad channel of Federalism, swiftly pursuing 
the great idol of Alexander Hamilton; and whilst 
they worship at this idol’s shrine, they are 
bringing up to the altar, as a sacrifice and peace 
offering, every vestige of State rights: but, before 
doing it, they will have rang the death knell of the 
party, and to the grave have consigned its remains. 

A difference, then, on this measure and its neces- 
sary incidents, has separated the present delegation 
from Geeorgia. Feeling itto be a mournful oc- 
casion, I have waited to the last hour, in hopes 
that those who differ from us would give me the 
benefit of their views, that 1 might make available 
that last hour, asa day of repentence. 

But notwithstanding two of us have given them 
our reasons for supporting this bill, and | have pri- 
vately requested them to answer our arguments 
and give us their own, they decline to do so, and 
seem content to see us go forth in our way without 
an effort to convince us. Sir, my own opinions 
are my guide, but I hold no opinion too sacred to 
be yielded up to the force of truth and reason. 

{Mr. Atrorp here interrupted Mr. Cooprr, and 
asked him to yield the floor for a short time, and 
he would briefly state for his benefit his reasons for 
opposing the bill. Mr. Cooper, through courtesy 
to his colleague, consented. Mr. Atrorp then oc- 
cupied the floor for two hours. After he closed, 
Mr. Cooper resumed as follows:] 

Mr. Chairman, I would be greatly obliged to 
my colleage, who just spoke, for the use of his 
hangs. 

When I made the digression, sir, I had referred 
to the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Bippie} and to the very able argument of the 
distinguised member from Philadelphia. To both 
I shall try to refer afew times more. I will now 
proceed, without further liberty to depart, and 
discuss the merits of the bill before the committee. 

An honorable member has said he was at a loss 
to know whether he understood the subject and na- 
ture of this measure, because of the differing 
views of members as to its effect and operation. 

The objects I have in view, which commend the 
bill to my support, may be reduced to two. 

First. A limitation of the revenue to the econo- 
mical wants of this Government. 

Second. To keep the Executive and Legislative 
Departments within their limits, as defined and 
prescribed by the Constitution, both in regard to 
the natare and purpose of its policy and powers. 

I am not so sanguine as to expect this single 
measure will guaranty these results, in defiance of 
a wilful propensity to pervert, common to ali par- 
ties. This would be, by the potent energies of a 
single proposition, to make this Government all 
that our forefathers desired and its enemies depre- 
cated. No, I should be a perfect enthusiast, and 
overlook all the frailties of our nature. No mea- 
sure you can adopt, however potent or conserva- 
tive, possesses such sanative properties. The 
yearly perversions of our invaluable Constitution, 
so plainly written and fully expounded, warns me 
against the disappointment that might follow such 
anticipations of bliss. 

My brightest hopes are, that this measure, honest- 
ly and faithf ully administered, and uatrammelled by 
obstacles uonecessarily and wilfully interposed by 
{hose opposed to it, will, by .its legitimate opera- 

ion, tend at all times to secure these two great 
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objects; whilst every antagonist policy will render 


their attainment less and less hopeful, and will be 
productive of evil, and that continually. ’ 

This policy is not only the most effectual to limit 
the revenue and avoid a surplus; but— 

It will operate to diminish the indirect patronage 
of the Executive, without increasing the direct. 
The former is more to be dreaded than the latter, 
because it is more hidden and less understood. 

The bill supersedes the agency of all banks, and 
keeps the Government funds at command of the 
people’s Kepresentatives, to be used when they or- 
der it, without danger of a spasmodic effect on the 
currency. 

It will tend to make the paper money sounder, 
by removing from the banks the pretext or most 
truitial cause of irredeemable issues; consequently 
to that extent it will prevent convulsions in money 
matters, changes in the relations of property and its 
owners, and wiil produce more uniformity in 
prices, and soundness of pay to labor and iis pro- 
ducts. 

It cannot injure any of the State banks, because 
itcan only take and withhold from them what is 
not theirs, aod deny them the power of abusing 
what they ought never te use—ihe public money. 
For the same reason it can never injure the pru- 
dent and honest merchant or trader of any de- 
scription. 

The benefits of this measure are not addressed 
peculiarly to any leading interest whatever. They 


. arete be diffused more especially amongst the 


planters, the farmers, the day laborers, and me- 
chanics; because the permanent circulation rests 
habitually in their pockets. Every loss on it is 
their loss, and the saving of aloss is their gain. 
Whatever, therefore, diminishes the use of the ar- 
ticle on which they must lose, and substitutes that 
by which they cannot lose, is interesting to them. 
This measure does that. 

It does not address itself to the interest of the 
shaver and broker, as some, for effect, have de- 
cared. They fatten on a multiplication of credits, 
and the derangement of currency. Hence, in such 
times, every bank has itsbroker. Reduce the for- 
mer, or make uniform the Jatter, you cut off 
their speculations, and make their business and 
profits as regular and unform as those of the mer- 
chant, the banker, or the planter. 

if t be asked, sir, how I arrive at these and other 
conclasion, which I shall presently state, I answer, 
by inquiring into the nature and objects of modern 
banking. 

First, I find the object to be to make money 
without the use of money. How is this done? 

1. It is done by using the corporation credits to 
the most unlumited degree, consistent with the safe- 
ty of the stockholders. 

2. By getting possession of as much of ano- 
ther’s money as possible, keeping it as long as 
possible, making the best use of it for thetime, 
and finally paying for it in any thing but money. 

Hence, he who can get hold of the most money, 
keep it the longest, make the most of it, and in- 
vent the most ways to return it, without giving up 
the thing itself—maintaining all the while a repu- 
tation for fairness, prudence, and safety—is esteem- 
ed the best modern banker. 

The keeping, receiving, aud paying out the pub- 
lic money peeagenen of banks) is the subject of 
this bill. The keeping and using of the public 
fands by the banks, or through their agency, is the 
policy of the Opposition, to wit, the Whigs. 

The public deposites constitute the bone of con- 
tention. I beg the committee to fix their eyes on 
this single idea, and follow itin all its applica- 
tions; for startling results will be exhibited to some 
at least, when Ishall have fully answered the fol- 
lowing inquiry: 

Why is it that the friends of the banks are so 
hot in pursuit of the deposites, raising a great hue 
and cry when they are removed, charging Govern- 
ment with all the evils resting on the land, in- 
duced by superabundance of irredeemable cur- 
rency? 

Do not the people believe that bank notes are 
based on, and their circulation governed by, the 
capital or money of the banks, a reasonable por- 
tion of which is supposed to be specie? They do, 
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Hence the universal idea with the mass that a bank || Total deposites from June, 1833, to 


is a strong, a safe thing. Hence the planter or far- 
mer who has no borrowing to do, puts his money 
on deposite for safekeeping. 

What will be the surprise of this confiding por- 
uion of community, when I assert, and prove, that 
the entire circulation of the Union is based on, or 
governed, not by the specie in the vaults, not by 
the amount of capital paid in, but by the average 
deposites held by the banks? 

hat this is not only true of the United States 
Bank, but that its aggregate annual circulation, 
during the twenty years of its existence, was go- 
verned by the aggregate amount of pub!ic money 
held by it. 

This, sir, is literally true. And the average de- 
posites during the period of that Bank’s existence, 
was as true an index to the circulation as the dial is 
to the sun’s course, when no cloud obstrucis its 
shining—as just, sir, as the thermometer to indi- 
cate the heat—swelling as they increased, and con- 
tracting as they diminished. I will prove this by 
witnesses not to be distrusted, the Bank’s own con- 
fessions, which are to be taken always most strong- 
ly against itself. 

This will furnish a true development of the real 
cause of all our distress and suffering, and may 
serve to suggest the appropriate remedy. 

Now for the proof. Itis taken from the Bank 
returns exhibited in the public documents. In Se- 
nate doc. 2d sess. 25th Cong. No. 128, p. 208. 

The proposition is, that the circulation of the 
United States Bank, from 1817 to 1836, was go- 
verned, not by its capital, not by its specie, but by 
the average amount of public money on deposite. 

Here is a semi-annual statement of that Bank 
for January and July of the several years, taken 
from that document, under the respective heads of 
capital, specie, deposites, circulation, loans, and 
discounts: 


STATEMENT of the semi-annual returns of the United 
States Bank circulation, deposites, specie, loans and dis- 
counts, and capital. 


Year. | Circula- |Deposites| Specie, |Loansand Capital. § 
tien. | | Discounts 




















1817. Jan. | 1,911,200 |10,170,272| 1,724,100! 3,485,194 35000,000 
July | 4.759/S61 |24,746.641) 2,129,368/26,235,536 do 


1818. Jan. | 8,339,948 | 7.369.911} 2.517,949!41,181,750 ao 
July | 9,045,216 | 7,967,775) 2,357,137 /41,458,985 do 
1819. Jan. 6,663,760 | 2,856,312) 2 666,696 35,786,263 do 
July | 5,213,010 | 3.670,381) 2,954,266) 30,949,662 do 
1820. Jan. | 3,589,481 | 3,560,711] 3,292,755/31,401,158 do 
Juiy | 4,015,382 | 2,925,892) 5,821,495|30,207,579 do 
1821. Jan. | 4,567,053 | 2,928.82)! 7,643,140/30,905,199 do 
Jaly | 5,551,910 | 2,911,203) 5,876,534/28,336,916 do 


1822. Jan. | 5.578,782 | 2,617,554) 4,761,299) 28,061, 169 do 
July | 5,620,960 | 3,385,247) 3,350,443 31,795,700 do 
1823. Jan. | 4,361,058 | 4,275,330) 4,424.874/30,736,432 do 
July | 4,429.349 | 7,733,239) 4,910,434 34,803,929 do 
1824. Jan. | 4,647,077 |10,181,864| 5.513.694/33,432,084 de 
July | 6,383,647 | 8,159,748) 5,588,000|32,694,096 do 
1825. Jan. | 6,068,394 | 6,702,443) 6,746,952)31,812,617 do 
July | 9,540,694 | 7,992,713) 4,048,178) 33,531,692 do 
1826. Jan. | 9,474,9-7 | 5,769,795| 3,960,158/33,424,62) do 
July |10 210,412 | 9,783,161) 6,194,275) 35,020.49 do 
1827. Jan. | 8,549,409 | 8,982,242) 6,457,161|30,937,866, do 
July |10,198,760 | 9,448,999) 6,381,225/34,191,166) do 
1828. Jan. | 9,855,677 | 8,385,223) 6,170,045/33,682,905| uo 
July |10,89 1,343 |11,554,413) 6,621,734|38,506,410 do 
1829. Jan, |11,901,656 | 10,696,966) 6,098, 135/39,219,602 do 
July {13,691,783 |11,657,418) 6,641,958/43,012.132) do 
1830. Jan. |42,924,145 | 9.654,777| 7,608,076/40,663,805 do 
July | 15,846,407 |10,437,069) L0,252,325)|43,238, 168, do 
1831. Jan. |16,251,267 | 9,131,604) 10, 08.047/44,032,057 do 
July |19,195,817 | 7,655,803) 12,175,476|56,562,044; do 
1832. Jan. {21,356,724 |12,538,362) 7,038,823/66,293,707; do 
July | 20,520,068 |11.872,105| 7,519,083}67,416,081' do 
1833. Jan. |17.518.217 |12,752,543) 8,951,857/61,695,913) do 
July | 19,366,555 | 6.511.502) 10,098,816/63,369,8:7| do 
1834. Jan. |19,208,379 | 4,030,508) 10,031,237 |34,911,461 | do 
July | 16,641,997 | 2,675,432) 12,823 997/31,024,972) 
1835. Jan. |17;339,797 | 2.621,441|15-708,369/51,808739| do 
July }25,332,820 | 1,696,110) 13,429.328)65,197,692) do 
1836. Jan. }23,075,422 | 627,817] 8.417,988/59,232,445) do 


July [21,109,352 | 324,250) 5.595.077/52,511,081) do 
heennneelpiapaaaneaneaieliae pe nonheme 





AGGREGATES. 
Total circulation to January, 1833 - $308,260,974 





Annual average to the same date - 9,341,246 
Total cireulation from June, 1833, 

to July, 1836 = - : - 142,074,322 
Annual average during the same fe- 

riod - - - - 20,294,903 
Grand total to July, 1836 - - 450,335,296 
Total average - - - 11,258,882 
Total deposites to January, 1833 - §270,432,517 


Annual average to thesame date - 8,194,925 












June, 1840. 
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July, 1836 - - - 18,477,060 
Annual average during the same pe- 

riod - : - - — 2,639.580 
Grand total to July, 1826 - - 288,909,577 
Total average - - - 7,222,738 
Total specie to January, 1833 - $189,645, 685 
Average during the same period = - 5,746,839 
Total frem June, 1833, to July, 

1836 . - . - 76.104,819 
Average during the same period § - 10,872,116 
Grand total - - - - 265,750,497 
Total average - - ~ 6,643,762 


—_—— 
Total loans to Janvary, 1833 - $1,254,768,908 


Average during same period - 38,023,303 
Total from June, 1833, to July, 

1836 - - - - 398,056,287 
Average during the same period - 56,865,184 
Grand total - - = $1,652,825 195 
Average - : : . 41,320,629 





By this statement it appears that from 1811 
1833, 


The annual average circulation was - $9,341,246 


Do, do. deposites - 8,194,925 
Do. do. specie - - 5,746.839 
Do. do. loans - = 38,023,303 


You will remember, sir, in 1833, the deposites 
were removed. That was a crisis with the Bank 
and the country. Hence our estimates are made 
to that date, and from that date to the expiration of 
the charter. 


From 1833 to July, 1836, the time it expired, 
The annual average circulation was - $20,294,903 


Do. do. deposites - 2,639,580 
Do. do. specie - - 10,872,116 
Do. do. loans - - 56,865,184 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the universal complaint is 
the derangement of the currency, pressure, and hard 
limes. Whence arise these wailings, and how 
shall their true causes be shown? °Tis a vexed 
question, out of which politicians expect much 
profitto arise. The paper money has been aptly 
styled the circulating medium, from analogy to the 
b!ood in the human system. The expansions and 
contractions of the former correspond in effect with 
the diminution and stagnation of the latter. As 
you would place the fingers on the pulse to test the 
superabundant action in the arterial system or ap- 
proaching state of collapse, so you may now 
place your finger on the column headed circulation, 
and tracing its action from year to year, mark the 
coincidences. 


The experiment will prove what I have said— 
“That the average annual circulation of the United 
States Bank for the time it held the deposites, was 
governed by, and based upon, the public deposites;” 
not by its capital, not by its specie. 

How stands the case? The circulation was nine 
millions, the deposites eight millions, and the 
specie was five millions, in round numbers, 
The amounts, therefore, of the two first 
most neatly correspond. But, it may be 
asked, cannot five millions of specie sustain 
nine millions of circulation? It may.be. But who 
knows but the five millions of specie is part and 
parcel of the eight millions of deposites, and so far 
is identical? I do not say it is, but have very lit- 
tle doubt, because, in addition to the eight millions 
of Government deposites, the bank bad an average 
annual private deposile of five millions during the 
same time. But this is wholly immaterial. I do 
not deal in surmise, for I will now show by the 
tabular statement, that the circulation expanded as 
the deposites increased, and contracted as they 
diminished; whilst, in reference to the specie, the 
circulation expanded when the specie was low, and 
contracted when it was high. This will prove, be- 
yond the power of contradiction, that the public 
deposites governed the circulation of this Bank. 

The Bank started cautiously. In 1817 the range 
from ten to twenty-four millions was so wide, as to 
furnish no criterion, During this and the next year, 
the circulation ran up to 9,045,448, on a specie 
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pasis of 2,500,000. The practice of the Govern- 
mest during these two years authorized a belief 
that it would have an average deposite of at least 
ten millions—hence, in July, 1819, the circulation 
was over nine millions. But it turned out that the 
deposites fell below eight millions—hence, you see, 
in the next six months, there was a contraction of 
near three millions; and, for the next six months, a 
a further contraction 1,500,000; and by July, 1820, 
itwas reduced to 3,500,000. During this time, 
only eighteen months, there was a total contraction 
of near near 6,000,000. The deposites decreased 
4,400,000; but the specie increased 1,000,000. 

Here, you perceive, the deposites governed the 
circulation. 

After this collapse, the effects of which are in 
the recollection of many, specie rose, in eighteen 
months, to 7,600,000, without any corresponding 
increase Of circulation. Here you see 4,300,000 
added to specie, and but 500,000 to circulation. 
The reasou was, deposites stood firm. Ycu see, 
also, the increase of specie did not govern the cir- 
culation. 

In the next two years specie came down again 
by precisely the $4,300,000; but this did not reduce 
the circulation—on the contrary, it increased by one 
million. The reason was, the deposites were 
rising. 

You here perceive, from Jan. 1820 to July 1822, 
44,360,000 came in and went out at a great ex- 
pense, and did not vary the circulation $300,000— 
hence, specie did not govern the circulation. 

From July 1822 to Jan. 1824, leposites ranged 
from 3 to $10,000,000. Circulation and specie 
stood firm; almost identical. During this year and 
a half, specie did govern the circulation The rea- 
soa Was, it was on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion—the contest was warm, the ivsue uncertain; 
and it could not be foreseen what would be the po- 
liev of the successor. 

But Mr. Adams was elected. Now mark the suc- 
ceeding four years, and observe how well a Fede- 
ral administration co-operated with its favorite Ha- 
miltonian system. From Janu:zry to July, circula- 
tion rose two millions—specie stood firm. 

From July,1824, toJuly, 1825, circulation rose 
near three millions, making near five millions in 
eighteen months. In this time specie fell $1,800,000. 

By July, 1826, circulation rose to $10 000.000, 
deposites $9,700,000, and specie only $6,000,000. 

From July, 1826, circulation rose to $13,600,000. 
The reason was, deposites increased to $11,600,000 
—specie stood firm at $6,000,000. 

Here you see that for five years, from July, 1824 
to July, 1829, the circulation rose $9,000,000; the de- 
posites from 4 to $6,000,000; whilst specie did not 
rise or fall $500,000 on an average. For these five 
years, then, the depesites governed the circulation. 

From July, 1829, there came into power an ad- 
m nistration of this Government opposed to the 
Bank—Gen. Jackson. He assailed this Hamilto- 
nian system with al! the force of , his energetic cha- 
racter and unrival!ed popularity. 

The Bank defended, by the power of its expan- 
sion and contractions. The policy of the Bank 
advocates was to increase the revenue and expen 
ditares, to give the Bank the deposites. The more 
revenue and expenditure, the more deposites and 
the mere power. 

From July, 1829, to January, *30, deposites fell 
to $9,000,000. The circulation decreased also; 
but specie increased $1,000,000. The deposites still 
governed. 

The Bank now discovers it must fortify itself for 
a bold effort to retain the deposites—or a surren- 
der, without loss of credit. It prepares for both 
events. And from January, 1830, to January, 
1832, the circulation ran up to almost double what 
it ever had been; deposites fell to little more than 
half what they had sometimes been; whilst specie 
swelled $5,000,000 above any previous example. 
During these two years, circulation 


rose to - - - $21,000,000 
deposites fell to - 7,009,000 
specie rose to . 12,000,000 


This was a preparation for the contest for a re- 
charter, and against the removal of the deposites. 
It also prepared the country for the disasters that 
followed. 
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To sustain this unusual circulation, the deposites 
are made to rise, from July 1831 till January 1833, 
to $12,700,000; whilst specie fell near $4,000,000. 
So that, in January, 1833, the circula- 


tion was - - - $17,500,000 
do do deposites 12,700,000 
do do specie 8,900,000 


And this state of affairs is brought about by the 
Bank with a full and fair intimation that the de- 
posites would be soon demanded. With what 
view the committee may judge. 


Afier being deprived of the deposites in 1833, 
the Bank was driven to supply the defect of basis 
consequent upon their removal. This it did by aa 
increase of specie up to July, 1835—six months 
before the expiration of its charter. This was 
effected by drawing on the State banks, or by 
putting into market some of its stocks—that be- 
ing the next most available means to supply a 
power to redeem its notes. Drawing on the State 
banks produced a contraction of the local banks, 
and a panic around them, whilst the negotiation of 
is stocks resulted in an importation ot specie. 
From July, 1833, to July ’35, the circulation rose 


higher than it ever was, to $25,000,000 
do the depcsites fell to 1,600,000 
do the specie rose to 13,400,000 


Was there ever such a state of things known in 
the administration of this Bank from the begin- 
ning, in 1837, tothis time? Nothing like it. Here 
are 15,000,000 specie and deposites to redeem 
25,000 000 of bills, and this brought about at the 
very close of the charter—whilst at no former pe- 
riod was the circulation permitted in any material 
degree to exceed the amount of the two, but most 
uniformly made to correspond with one of the two. 

This conduct of the United States Bank can 
only be equalled in wilfulness by the conduct of a 
party of wild Indians of the West, who, to secure a 
single buffalo, will rush a whole herd down a pre- 
cipice. This, too, after using the public treasure for 
twenty years as the sole governor and regulator of its 
circulation. I have shown by its own returns that 
the Bank supplied a currency not in proportion to 
its capilal, or it specie, but on'y in proportion to 
the amount of money whic) you, as the people’s 
representatives, would put up and suffer it to keep. 
It fed and fattened on the food you gave it; and 
when yon -sked it for food, its reply was, work 
for it, order the people to pay it t: me, and I will 
distribute it. 
short, and you drew on what you had in its vauiis, 
you were squeezed and pressed until, to relieve 
yourself, you were compelled to replenish the sto- 
mach of this gormandizer, whose increasing cry 
ws, “Give! give!” 

You will remember that this bank’s capital was 
$35,000,000. It is therefore evident that this did 
not govern its circulation. Hence my proposition 
is established, that the circulation of the United 
Siates Bark, from 1817 to 1833, whils! it had the 
Government funds, was based on and governed by 
that fund, and not by i's capital or its specie. 


I ask you, sir, do the people understand this? 
The intelligent merchant, banker, or broker may; 
but toe unsophisticated and honest planters, farm- 
ers, and mechanics, where I live, do not. I hope 
they will put their fingers on this, and feel assured 
they touch the key that unlocks the grand secret of 
modern banking. 

From it we shall illustrate several propositions, 
intere-ting to all who are concerned in what you 
cali carreacy—pressure, hard times, hard money, 
&c. 

The proporition I have thus proven in regard 
to the circulation of the United States Bank 
and the public money, is true of the aggregate local 
banks of the Union and their deposites, public and 
private. This will appear by an examination of 
the facts set forth in a table of the condition of the 
banks, which I hold in my hand, taken from your 
documents, and published in the Ist volume of 
Hazard’s Statistics, page 167. I now give you those 
facts, to wit: 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
Of the condition, at different intervals, of all the 
banks in the United States. 


If, at any time, your supplies grew | 
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{For the years 2838, °39, and *40, the nett circu- 
lation only is given, as taken from the Treasurer's 
report of 1840.] 
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Acter.or to 1820, the deposiles are not given. 
At that date they were thuty-five millions, the cir- 
culation was forty-four millions, and the specie 
nineteen mil ions. 

In 1830, the circulation had incieased neara 
third, and the deposites over a third, whilst the 
specie did not increase more ‘haa one-ninth 

In 1835, the circulation rose to 103,000 000, and 
the deposites 83 001,000; specie to 43,000.000 

The next year, and the year alter, circulation 
rose to 140,000,000 and 149,000,010, deposites to 
127,000 000. Whilst the specie was seduceed 
from 43 to 37 millions. This brought about the 
supension and all our distress, pressure, hard times, 
&c. The reasons why, I shall soon explain, if they 
are not already made manifest. 

Here you perceive that the circulation rose to a 
ruinous height, being carried up by the deposites 
at the same time that the specie was diminished. 
We expect to show hereafter, that of the 
149,000,000 of circulation then out, from 30 to 
40,000,000 was issued on a fa'se basis, erin other 
words, on the fund of the depositors. 

From 1837 to °39, 43,000,000 of the deposites 
were used. This produced the contiaction and 
pressure now felt. For it reduced the circulation 
moue year 58 000,000. This was not produced 
by a reduction of the specie basis, since it was di- 
mioished that year, only $2,500,000. 

In 1839, the banks made a powerful effort to 
reinstate the circulation to what it wasin 1837. 
To effeci this, they added 10,000.000 to their specie 
in one year, and carried it 45,000,000, far beyond 
what itever had been. They were unable, how- 
ever, to expand beyond 107,000,000. For the de- 
posites did not rise above 90,000,000 and a small 
fraction, 

This effort resulted in a@ farther contraction ia 
the circulation of 21,000,000 from °39 to 1840. 
Hence the deposites fell from 90 to 75,000,000. 

Hence you perceive, sir, that what was true of 
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the United States Bank as a manager of your funds, 
proved to be true of all the banks, particularly af- 
ter the removal of your money from the former to 
the latter. : 

One fact let me call yourattentiontohere. Itis this: 
From 1834, the time the transfer of public money 
commenced from the United States Bank to the pet 
banks, to 1837, the time when the transfer was 
fully made, the aggregate expansion was 55,000,- 
000. The amount of deposites transferred in this 
time was 52,000,000. 

Again, from 1837 to 1840, the whole of the de- 
posites were taken away, distributed, and used up; 
so thatthis year we have an empty Treasury. 
The aggregate amount so used, and taken away, is 
52,000,000 in this period, (precisely the same that 
was put there from 1834 to '37,) and the contrac- 
tion was 63,000,000, a little more than the expan- 
sion, as might have been expected. 

Here, sir, is a vibration in the circulation, in six 
years, from 94 to $149,000,000, a corresponding one 
in the deposites, whilst specie did not go to greater 
extremes that from 37 and 45,000,000 in five’ of 
those years. 

Do not all these fasts conclusively establish the 
proposition I have laid down? They do, What, 
then, bas been the effect of this policy of ‘he banks? 

Ist. An expansion and contraction of $55,000,- 
000 from 1834 to 1840. The expansion put forth 
$55,000,000 of Bank credits, bearing no interest, 
issued on the faith of the deposites, to be substi- 
tuted for the like amount of individual credits, bear- 
ing jaterest, and made payable to the banks, but 
resting, in seven cases out of ten, on the uncertain 
results of a speculation on any subject that might 
promise a speculation. 

2Qdly. The contraction sent the bank notes home 
for redemption, which, being deprived of the public 
funds on which they were issued, were thrown for 
support on the notes of individuals received in ex- 
change. These individuals having failed to realize 
the speculations, for the sake of which they bartered 
bank notes substituted for their own, failed to pay. 
A suspension was the consequence. The 85,000,- 
000 of bank paper thus issued was disparaged; the 
order of things was reversed; the banks first inter- 
posed to advance and prop individual credit. Now 
individual credit is the sole support of bank credit. 
Why is this? I answer, it is because the banks have 
issued and put in circulation, as money, that which, 
not being money, is based upon, and governed by, 
something that does not belong to them, and which 
they were bound to surrender at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

Sa. The individuals upon whom rested the re- 
deemable power of the 55,000,000 of bank issue, 
rosé up as one community and petitioned the 
banks to suspend. Why? Because it was their own 
case. An extension to the banks was an extension 
to themselves. It was their case in a tenfold de- 
gree. It was virtually a case between these bank 
debtors and the community, who hold bank bills as 
money—a case in which the bank debtor had 
this advantage: If the banks should suspend, he 
might gain, but could not lose. ‘The community 
were certain tolose, and could never gain. He 
might buy at discount, bank notes, with which, at 
par, he could pay hisown. Community lost the 
discount, but never shared the premium. It is 
more’ than equivalent to a voluntary act of bank- 
ruptcy, for it enabled a man to stop payment, 
ksep his property, and pay his debts at 25 cents in 
the dollar. It wasa copartnership, in which one 
of the firm was bound to share the loss, having no 
portion of the profits. 

4th. Another effect was, that in the excitement 
of this expansion, you created an artificial demand 
for money, which tempted out of its proper chan- 
nels that capital which, being needed, was habitu- 
ally used in the regular course of trade, and con- 
sequently kept on deposite with the banks. The 


_ abstraction of this and its diversion, to unwise, 


ancertain, hopeless, help'ess, and useless specula- 
tions, tended, like the “removal of the deposites,” 
primarily to embarrass the banks, to test the sound- 
ness of their issues, aud to make manifes' (what ex- 
isted before, but was unknown) the derangement of 
the currency. 


Sth, On’ more effect I will speak of. In a cris 
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hke this, in which the bank debtor had the decided 





advantage of commnnity, and community had sus- 
tained loss without a gain, the banks had the ad- 
vantage of both. If their bills depreciated, they 
would send into the market and buy them up—if 
they were forced to redeem, they too could force 
their debtors by a contest withthem. By the power 
they possessed over the money and the credit of the 
country, they had the whole property interests at 
their mercy. 

Other and more remote effects of this unlawfal 
and destructive use of public money, I will point 
out hereafter, because my constituents are more in- 
terested, if possible, in them, and being more hid- 
den, they are not so easily detected. For the pre- 
sent, I will here set down to this account, all the 
evils, moral, physical, commercial, and political, 
of a vitiated and debased paper currency. 

I say, sir, this system of issuing upon, and being 
governed by the public funds, is unlawful. You 
gave the stockholders a charter for a capital of 
commanding amount, $35,000,000. For what 
purpose? Was it not that it might be able, hy the 
extent of that capital, to furnish a circulation large 
enough to spread over your Union? 

For seventeen years they overlooked the conside- 
ration that their capital was large, and governed 
their circulation by the amount of money you let 
them keep; and your experience proves that, if by 
this bank you would furnish a circulation, you 
must not only give a charter with controlling capi- 
tal, but you mast habitually keep, on deposite, 
your money to the amount of bank circulation to 
be supplied. Did you not expect that, in its bills 
you would at all times find a uniform and safe me 
dinm of #xchange, North, South, East, and West- 
What do you see? I'scapital loaned out or in- 
vested; its amount of specie inadequate; ils circu- 
lation pnsound, being based on and governed 
by your ows money; irredeemable and debased; 
its affairs in a condition that, (to use the words of 
its president, spoken in regard to the country at 
large,) ‘‘All the banks in the Union cannot save it 
from bankruptcy.” 

With a charter the most liberal; a capital the 
most commanding; stockholders foreign, as well as 
domestic, lords and ladies, dukes and earls, plebe- 
ians and patricians, widows and orphans, and capi- 
talists, great and small, operating twenty years; 
with an average annual Government deposite of 
nine or ten millions, free of interest; you have 
seen pressure afier pressure, expansion and con- 
traction repeated; till atthe wind up it ends in 
discredit and bankruptcy, to the confusion of its 
friends, and mortification of its administrators. 
Sir, we have seen its evils. Where are its bene- 
fits? 

But, sir, gentlemen say our accumulated evils, 
that elicit such loud complaints, are the effects of 
the measure on your table. How can it be? It 
has not get begun to operate. If it does go into 
operation, it can only take from the banks that 
which does not belong to them. If they have. not 
used them asa basis of issue, their removal cannot 
prejudice the circulation. If they have, the respon- 
sibility ison them, and the country will call them 
to answer for all the mischief. 

What, sir! has it already come to this, that at 
this early period of our history, the people dare not 
attempt to use their own money, deposited in bank 
for safekeeping, without receiving through their 
agents insult and indignity at the hands of these 
corporate powers? Is it not enough that they have 
had the use of $10,060,000 for twenty years free 
of interest? Or must the people, in demanding their 
money, be told they shall suffer and be pressed un- 
til they not only withdraw the demand, but grant 
this corporation all it asks? Sir, I trust there is 
patriotism and fortitude in the people to endure a 
while until they shall be rid of this system of Ha- 
milton and all its evils and abuses. 

This system, Mr. Chairman, is thas shown to be 
unlawfal and injurious, both in theory and prac- 
tice. Its onconstitutionality is so well established 
by my colleagues, who spoke in support of this bill, 
that any argument of mine is superseded. 

Who, then, is ata loss to assign the true causes 
of the hard times and the derangement in the cur- 
rency? If there be one so wilfully blind, so perse- 
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seein mee _— Sl 
vering in his purpose not to see, as to affect unbe- 
lief with these bank statements before him, let me 
call that one’s attention to one more fact, drawn 
from the two bank statements now before me, and 
already referred to. In 1833, when the deposites 
were removed from the United States Bank, they 
amounted to $12,752,543, which left of that Bank’s 
cireulation $12,000,000, in round numbers, resting 
on the deposites for suppert. 

The funds were transferred to the pet banks in 
1834, 1835, and 1836, during which time their cir- 
culauon was increased to 55,000,000, without a 
corresponding increase of capital. This, added to 
that ef the United States Bank, makes the sum of 
67,000,000 of circulation in 1837, most of which 
rested on the 12 000,000 of Government funds. 
But the Government, in the next two years, used 
this fand, and left (as appeays this year by the un- 
denied statement of the gentlemen from Maine and 
Pennsylvania, both on the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee) an empty Treasury—a condition enviable 
to freemen. 

Where is the power to redeem this fifty or sixty 
millions of irredeemable paper. It lies in the 
sweat of the brow, or under the sheriff’s hammer. 
What will be the cost of redemption? Mauch toil, 
large amount of interest, or a great sacrifice of pro- 
perty. Who must endure the toil? The laboring 
man. Who pays the interest? The community 
pays it. Whether debtor to the banks or not, they 
pay the tribute. Who will say what shall be sacri- 
ficed on property? I answer the banks, and they 
alone. 

It is not in the power of this bill to affect either. 
What if the banks had not used the Government 
funds to loan its credits on—how coald the taking 
or using of it aff-ct the bank debtors or community, 
otherwise than beneficial? So long as you pay in 
gold and silver, you cannot affect the measure of 
value between me and my customer; nor can you, 
by that, increase or lessen my power to accumulate 
by the sweat of my brow, or by the exertion of my 
talents. 

It is the maladministration of the banks, then, 
that has induced hard times, a maladministration, 
too, in that particular, wherein this bill alone, by 
effecting a tutal divorce, can effect even the induce- 
ment to a remedy. Then let us have it—by all 
that is good, and wise, and charitable and pairi- 
otic, and merciful, let us have it. . 

You now see, Mr. Chairman, that under the ope- 
ration of this great Federal measure of Alexander 
Hamilton, your public money has been habitually 
n:ed by the Bank for its own purposes; and when 
you would demand it or offer to change your poli- 
cy, to one more safe and certain, all your public 
agents are denounced by the Bank and its adhe- 
rents, as disorganizers. 

I now propose to show what has been the cost 
of this bank system to the people, in a pecuniary 
point of view. 

The average deposite on which the 
people received no interest for 


twenty years, was - - $10,000,060 
Interest on this at 6 per cent. per an- 
num,is - - . - 600,000 


This is annually sunk by the lying idle of that 
amount on deposiie. But as a substitute for it, 
and to render it active, they say, the Bank issued 
its notes and loaned them to the peop!e; for which 
it made the people pay 6per cent. more, which is 
¢600 000. In these two items of expense, the 
loss in one year is $1,200,000. Add to this the 
wear and tear, and loss by fire and water on bank 
notes, and the hike, by forgery, and you have some 
idea of the actual and anavoidable annual expense 
of keeping up this system. It will not fall short of 
$1,500,060 per annum, or $30,000,000 in the twenty 
years. This is what the free people of this coun- 
try have paid to the banks. For what have they 
paid it? Forno other purpose than to receive it 
and pay it out to them. What benefit has the 


bank derived? First, $690,000 yearly in interest. 
Secondly, the profit by destruction of its biils, &c.; 
and, lastly, the profits on exchang», in which it was 
enabled, by the deposites, to deal to the best advan- 
tage, the sum of which I am unable to state here. 
But on any estimate they must be great. 

Other expenses incident and contingent to this 
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system, corresponding to such as have been charged 

to the Sub-Treasury bill, might be mentioned. 

Ia this estimate, made by me before the genile- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sercrant] spoke, I 
have the high gratification to say, on his authority, 
that every item named is properly included in the 
account. For he, on similar data, has endeavored 
to exhibit the expense of the Sub-Treasury scheme, 
and I congratulate myself whe: I find that, after 
being so fortunate as to adopt his mode of investi- 
gating and his plan of argument, the balance, on 
the score of economy alone, after including all his 
incidental and contingent items, and excluding 
mine, is at least $500,000 annually in favor of the 
plan I advocate. Now add to this the contingent 
and unavoidable items incident to the bank system, 
to wit: the depreciation or loss on paper mney 
from time to time, by which arises the fluctuatiuns 
in value and prices, and you will have at leasta 
joss of 10 per cent. on the amount of deposites, or 
$1,000,000. 

To what end, sir, is all this to be suffered and 
submitted to, but to perpetuate the Federal plan of 
Hamilten; to establish a bank with its arrogant and 
domineering power over you, to rule your Guvern- 
ment, dictate its revenue, direct its expenditure, 
appoint your President, use your money, change 
your Constitution, meuld your policy, and control 
your trade and commerce; finally, to declare war 
and make peace? 

Mr. Chairman: if it was right to remove the de- 
posites, it is more abundantly proper to keep them 
out of the banks. 

Here, sir, I plant myself triumphantly on the 
ground once occupied by a distinguished representa- 
tive of Georgia, (George R. Gilmer,) at a time 
when, being about to measure arms with the bank, 
your late President, Andrew Jackson, the only man 
who could “take the responsibility,’ seized the only 
measure to sneceed, and dared to remove the de- 
posites. 

Governor Gilmer then made an argument which, 
in many features, is extremely pertinent now. 
Some of those arguments, if applied here, enforced 
by the energy and sincerity of Gilmer, would be to 
my colleagues, who oppose me here, as burining 
firebrands, the scorching effect of which could 
only be avoided, as they now seek to avoid this, the 
true issue, by getting out of its way. 

On that oceasion Mr. Gilmer made the fol!owing 
remarks, among others. 

Speaking of the safety of the public funds, which 
is one of the leading objects of this bill, Mr. Gil- 
mer said: 

“If safety had been the sole reason for placing the public mo- 
ney in the Bank, it might have been permitted to remain in the 
hands of the collectors or receivers, or placed inthe Treasury, 
where money had never yet been placed.” ' 

Speaking of the Secretary's reasons for removing 
the deposites, he said: 

“He differed with him as to the sufficiency of all the reasons 
which he had assigned, except that which charged the Bank 
with producing commercial embarrassment, by withholding the 
accommodations from the people, which the possession of the 
public deposites enabled it to give.” 

He here charges that the Bank held and used the 
public money as a means of power to effect ils ob- 
ject.. He said: 

“He was resolved not to be drawn aside from the course of 
his remarks by the extraordinary arts which had been used by 
the advocates of the Bank, aud those who were zealously en- 
gaged ia the struggle for party, to persuade the people that the 
restoration of the deposites had no connection with the rechar- 
ter of the Bank. He should not degrade the cause of truth, 
and of his country, by enteting into such a controversy. To 
be convinced that the recharter of the Bank was connected 
with the restoration of the public deposites, it is only necessary 
to trace out ihe conduct of the Bank, aud what must obviously 
be its future course. The end of a bank was to make profit, 
The charter of the Bank was near expiring. To obtain a re- 
charter was greatly more important to the Bank than apy profit 
which could be derived from its ordinary business. All its 
operations of late had bern, and would continue to be, directed 
to the accomplishment of that purpose.” 

Sir, it has become my duty to ‘‘itace out the con- 
duct of the Bank,” and I have now shown thathis 
every charge is ue. He, in 1834, preferred the in- 
dictment. In 1840, I, bearing the same relation io 
the grand inquest, have adduced the proof. 

In 1834, “the advocates of the Bank, zealously 
engaged in the struggie for party, used extraordi- 
nary arts to persuade the people that the restora- 
tion of ‘the depositcs had nu connection with the 
recharter of the Bank.” 

“Mr. Gilmer, in sovereign contempt for those ‘acts,’ said ‘he 
would not dis race the cause of truth and of his country, by ew 
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tering into such a controversy. To be convinced of nt, it was 
only necessary ‘to trace but the conduct of the bank,’ and see 
that ‘all its operations of late had been directed to the accom: 
pli hment of that end.” 


@MSir, at this very day, the same party represented 
by some of the same men, are ‘ advocates of the 
Bank,” zealously engaged in the struggle for party ! 
They use the most “extraordinary arts” to per- 
suade the people that this bill bas nothing do with 
“a recharter of the United States Bank.” 

1 will not ‘‘degrade the cause of truth and of my 
country,” by entering into such a controversy; but 
to convince all concerned, I have “traced the con- 
duct” of that Bank, and have proved that it used 
the public money, and directed all its late opera- 
lions to the accomplishment of ils purpose. 

In 1840, I find myself at the same point where 
Mr. Gilmer made battle in 1834. I have the same 
party on this floor to fight against, and the same 
men of that party; I fight with the same weapons, 
under the same banner, with the same purpose; and 
furthermore, | have the same allies, (saving and 
excepting always a certain very distinguished Se- 
nator,) and what do I perceive? Why, sir, within 
sixty days past, 1 perceive those who, in 1834, 
scorned the “arts” used by the advocates of the 
Bank “to persuade the people to believe a lie,” 
who refused to “degrade the cause of truth and of 
his country,” by discussing these attempts to de- 
ceive the people, now that I have ‘traced the con- 
duct of the Bank,” and proved all Mr. Gilmer then 
said to be true, marching in alligoment with that 
party, which he then fought. 

Yes, I behold amongst them my colleagues, 
interposing in behalf of that party, to arrest my 
arm, to foil my attack, weaken my defence, or turn 
the edge of my weapons. Sir, they invite me to 
enlist with them, and fight with other weapons, 
under another banner. ‘ Being zealously engaged 
in the struggle for party,” they use very ‘“‘ extraor- 
dinary arts to persuade the people’’ that the Sub- 
Treasury has no connection with the restoration of 
the deposites or charter of a bank. They now 
strive to convince me that it will not “degrade 
the canse of truth and of their country,” to enter 
iuto such a controversy. Sir, unwilling as I am to 
deal a single blow at them, still I strike for the 
cause of trath and of my country.” 

Mr. Gilmer further said: 

“Afterthe President had put his veto (» the b'll for a rechar- 
ter, did the Bank commence the gradual reduction of business, 
with the view of closing its concerns? Assuredly not. By 
enlarging its accommodations from forty-five to seventy mil- 
lions, it proved ts determination te buy up populartavor for 
its candidate for the Presidency; that its life might, at the end ef 
four years, be renewed for twenty more. This atiempt to 


bribe the people had provedas greata failure as the eflort to 
deter the President from vetoing the bill for a recharter.”’ 


Are not the par'y, which then and now advocate 
a bank, that thas attempted to “bribe” the people, 
and “deter” the President, the same which I op- 
pose now? Is not the candidate which was then in 
the field, the candidate who has now my opposition? 
And do not my colleagues support him? 

“Tf, said Mr. Gilmer, the positions which I had assumed were 
true, (and they seemed to him to be self evident,) the distress 
could only have been brought about by the Bank of the United 
States, Itmight not be possible to trace out, with exaciness, 
all the means which had been used by the Bank for that pur- 
pose —the curtailment of its issues from seventy to fifty-two 
millions, with the great and increasing effort, which the friends 
ofthe Bank had made, to produce alarm and general distrust of 
credit, (unparalleled in the history banking,) was, he believed, 
Mr G. said, the true cause of most of the commercial embar- 
rassment, which had been felt inthe country.” 

Here Mr. Gilmer, in 1834, assigning the true 
causes ef the embarrassment of the country, charges 
jtto the United States Bank, aad never intimates a 
charge against the Government, or the President, 
who removed the deposites. The causcs that pro- 
duced it then, continued to operate till 1840, and 
are now the causes. Speaking of the consequen- 


ces of rechariering the Banks Mr. Gilmer said: 

“Suchan institution would, he sail, necessarily have the 
power of rendesing the Government, in some degree, subsidia 
to it in time of war, and of changing, at its will, the price of all 
property by its command of the currency.. There were other 
objection: to which he desired to call the special attention of 
the frieads of constitutional liberty and the rights ofthe States. 
Ile urged the friends of the rights of the States to resist every 
attempt to confirm to the United States its usurped power over 
the money ofthe people by the recharter of the Bank. The 
effort must be made now or never. Unite the Bank and the Go- 
vernment for twenty years longer, and the advocation of the 
rithtsof the States would become folly, Upon this question, 
Mr. Gilmer said, was formed the first marked distinction be- 
tween the Federal and anti-Federal parties—between the advo- 
cates of the individual freedom of the eitizen and the advocates 
for controlling power in the Government.” 


Here, sir, are plain truths, strongly told, in‘Mr. 
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Gilmer’s proper style. Is it not strange that State 
Rights men are unwilling to resist the attempt now 
making ata United Siates Bank, and are willing to 
abandon the “advocation of the rights of : the 
States,” or lie down under this charge of “folly,” 
by resisting the only policy than can supersede a 


Bank, and opposing the only party that will vote 
against it? 


_ “Itwas with regret that he found many of those who pro- 
fessed the same general political opinions with himeelf sepa- 
rated from him, upon the subject of the proper di ot 


a — deposites and the recharter of the Uniced Sates 
nk. 


If permitted, I will join in this expression of _re- 
gret. The proper disposition of the public depo- 
sites is still the question, and sois the Bank. | In 
1834, there were three plans: Ist. The United 
Siates Bank; 24. The pet banks; 3d. The Suab- 
Treasury. 

The Federalists took the first, and still adhere to 
it. The Conservatives, with Gen. Jackson's party, 
tried the second, and have given it up as the worst 
ofall. And the State Rights men of the South took 
the 3d, or Sub-Treasury, but, strange to tell, very 
many of them give it up just as we are able to try 
it, mainly to preserve their consistency of position 
in reference to men, and unite with that party who 
adopted the first plan; who, being placed in power, 
will unite the Bank with the Government, and 
then, as Mr. Gilmer said, “fall advocation of the 
rights of the States will become folly.” 

Mr Gilmer said: 


“He but discharged the obligation he owed to thoge he repre 
sented, when he urged them not to be carried off from the main- 
tenance of the rights of the States and the people _ the contest 


for power among the ambitious aspirants for the first office of 
the country.”’ 


So we all “urged,” so I still urge. Nevertheless, 
it is true that very many of our State Rights men 
have changed their policy in this regard, and are 
willing to enter into “the contest” for the’ first of- 
fice in the country, and elect that man and put in 
power that party who were, in 1834, and still are, 
the “advocates of the Bank,” and who, being in 
power, will “charter a Bank,” and thereby render 
the “‘advocation of the rights of the States folly.” 

Is not this being “carried off from the mainte- 
nance of the rights of the States, by the contest of 
aspirants for the first office in the country?” 

Once more, sir: 


“The Bank, he said, was now curtailing its business, either 
with the view ofits approaching end, or for the purposeof dis- 
tressing the people. If for the purpose of closing ite concerns, 
the deposites could be of no advantage to it; if with the design 
of distressing the people, in order to procure a recharter, could 
Congress aid such a purpose by placing the public money in 
its hands?’ (He said) **he should not only oppose the restora. 
tion of the deposites to the Bank of the United States, but every 


other measure which had for ite object the recharter of the 
Bank.”’ 


I know, sir, that the grand measure of those who 
oppo-e the bill on your table, is that whieh “has for 
its object’ the charter of a United States Bank, 
and that without this bill a Bank will be adopted. 
No gentleman of intelligence and candor now 
doubts or will deny it. This bill merely proposes 
to put the money “in the Treasury where it never 
yet has been,” as Mr. Gilmer said, and where, as 
he also said, it will be more safe. 

After concluding this speech, the ablest he ever 
delivered, Mr. Gilmer offered asenes of resolutions, 
strong and emphatic—amongst others, this: 

“Resolved, That the creation of a National Bank, or the re- 
charter of the present Bank of the United States, is not only an 
exercise of paver not authorized by the Constitution, but dan- 
gerous to the individual ind lence of the people, tw the 
power of the States to resist the usurpation of their rights and 
to the continuance of our present free institutions.” 

Sir, Mr. Gilmer is well known as a fearless de- 
fender of truth, and I hope these sentiments will be 
appreciated. 

On the same occasion, another son of Georgia, 
(Col. Seaborn Jones,] then a Senator, distingdished 
himself by one of his ablest efforts; to which) ow- 
ing to the shortness of my time, I am éuly*permit- 
ted to make a general reference. He and’ Mr. 
Gilmer sustained Gen. Jackson in refusing to re- 
store the deposites. These two representatives of 
Georgia were of the State Rights party. In dojng 
what they then did, they did and said as much to 


conflict their party prejudices and party principles 
as we do now in sup this bill; yet thet 
party, with all their opposition to what was es- 


teemed a highhanded move in the President, sus- 
tained them; whilst now we are denounced. How 
does it happen? 
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Sir, { beg pardon for the question; it is for the 


people of Georgia to answer, not for you. Tha 1 
people will furnish the answer when they reflect 
and know that the issue is now what it then was, 
what it has continued to be, Bank or no Bank. 
That then the party, without controversy, was anti- 
Bank; bat that row, in action, a bold, talented 
and intolerant influence for the Bank shows its 
front, which then was forced to lie behind a screen. 
That is the solution. Aod no man of common 
candor and ordinary perception, who has spent one 
season in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
with privilege of a seat here, and an insight into 
the princ:ples and action of the Siate Rights party 
in Georgia, can for one moment deny the assertion 
that the great issue now is, what Governor Troup 
declares it to be, “Bank o: no Bank.” 

Mr. Chairman, having, as I think, demonstrated 
the trath of my first proposition, in regard to prac- 
tical banking in this coun'ry, pointing at some of 
itssctual and comparative evils when contrasted 
with the measure on your table, I now proceed to 
arecond. It is this: 

When the money deposites are abstracted, there- 
by removiog the basis of issue, resort is had to pub- 
lic stuc.s, or corporation stocks, or produce going 
to market, to furnish a basis. 

This, too, may be proved by the Bank reports 
or Statements already referred to, and that of the 
Unred States Bank of Pennsylvania, which I now 
exhibit. I consider it as little more than the se- 
quel of the late United Sates Bank. It is found 
in Senate document No. 128, second session Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress, page 214. 
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In the estimates I make, I use, in some instances, 
round numbers, as the object is merely to arrive at 
a principle of action. 

I said sir, that, after the deposites were removed, 
the Bank resoried to stocks or produce, as a basis. 
You will observe by the column of “loans and 
discounts” in the tabular statement first referred to, 
that, in 1831, the sam was $44,000,000, and by 
Taly, 1832, rose to $67,000,000. The expansion 
was $23,000,000. Mark thissum. On what kind 
of securities was it—personal securities or on 
stocks? We shall see presently. From this time 
till 1836, (the expiration of the charter,) this item 
fluctuated from $45,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

J now call your attention to the table just before 
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us—that of the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
Siates. Ist. Observe that it starts cff with a cir- 
culation at once nearly equal to that of the Unie! 
States Bank, $18,000,000 Deposites nearly @er- 
responding to those of the United States Bank 
The specie, if any, divided I presume. But as the 
deposites and specie together could not supp»rta 
circulation of 18,000,000, it had to look out for the 
ways and means. Hence, first, it makes the United 
States Bank owe it $29,000,000, and, in turn, ad- 
mits itself debtor to the United States Bank 
$29 000.000. 

Now, sir, ate you not ready to ask how it 
could so suddenly put $18,000,000 in circulation? 
I understand both these conce:ns were kept in one 
building. How else could it be done exce,t by 
paying that amount of its notes to the Uuited 
Siates Bank for such an amount of its notes? How 
else could the United States Bank become so suid- 
denly indebted to this new concern just going into 
operation? 

What was this for? It was done, sir, to put the 
notes in circulation, instead of the Uniied Siates 
Ba..k, whose charter had expired. 

And why this large mutual indebtedness of 
29,000,000? Merely that each might have the 
notes of the other to pay with. Accordingly, we 
saw the new bank selling the notes of the old in 
Georgia at 5 and 6 per cent. premium. This, sir, 
was but an egg sheil concern. 

Now notice the column of ‘discoun's on stecks 
and other securities,” for that peculiar item does not 
figure in the previous statements of the United States 
Bank, whilst the deposites flourished. In July, 
1837, itis first setdown, and a’ the outset it is 
26,000,000; in November, 1838, it is 24,000; 
February Ist, 1840, it is 21,000,000. This is for 
three years. Whatis the average? 23,000,000. 
Now, what did I show the expansion in 1831 and 
*32, by the United States, in loans and discounts? 
It was 23,000,000. Here isa coincidence, at least, 
from wkich I draw the just inference, that, stocks 
were resorted to as a basis of issue. 

How was itdone? Why, justas our Southern 
banks issue on cotton, which my colleague from 
Glynn says is the proper basis. The stocks are 
shipped to Europe, putin market, forsale or an 
advance, and the proceeds become the basis of ex- 
change, which the bank sells for a profit. With 
the proceeds of its exchange, the bank redeems its 
notes, or more frequently makes a second issue. 

The result of this operation tempted corporations 
and States to go in debt more than they could pay 
—their stocks have consequently sunk be ow the 
advance price, and the bank not only suspends, 
having no redeeming junds, but fails to pay, both 
here and in Europe, as Mr. Biddle’s bank did. 

After ‘‘stocks” failed, the next, and really a 
more reliable pretext fer a basis of circulation, was 
that which my colleague thinks the true one, “pro- 
duce.” If this were of uniform value, as gold and 
silver, it might, in a degree, answer; but it is not. 
Hence the result was the same as thaton the ope- 
ration on stocks. The bank, like all speculators, 
was liable to break. 

As regards the produce and the owner of it, they 
are, by the operation, placed in the predicament of 
the people and the public deposites. The banks 
use it and them to make interest and discount ac- 
count rise, and to realizeexchange on. But the 
planter and merchant dare not withdraw it, or con- 
trol it, lest he should bring about a suspension 
and a pressure. In the South, the planter begins 
to understand this, and I doubt not the Western 
wheat grower or stock drover has had a taste of it 
The United States Bank fairly tried cotton as 
a basis. The fate of that experiment wasno doubt 
an addition to the “other liabilities” of the Bank, 
and a loss to the planter. 

Either of these expedients to support bank issues, 
results in this: ‘That these corporations issue notes 
not on their money or capital, but on the public 
money, that of others, or the productsof labor, 
and on these issues make profit out of -the very 
men who furnish the capital—and what do these 
men receive for it? Paper, sir, at 20 cents in the 
dollar—exchange at 10 per cent. premium, after a 
suspension and pressure. They entail on posterity 
the inheritance, not of freemen, but of slaves, 
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Mr. Biddle, too, tried this basis of produce, and 
went into the cotton region, and that and his siock 
opertions] burst the bubble; not, however, without 
a third attempt at a blow, which is always the last 
to wit: His drafts on the fatare unknown—I mean 
post notes, 

In 1837, ’38, 39, and 40, they are enumerated 
by proper names—“post notes.” 

In 1840, also, you find another item, called “other 
liabilities,” after naming every sort you could con- 
ceive. The sum of these is that unfortunate 
amount of $26,000.000, put forth originally jin 
1332, no doubt for the twofold object of supplying 
the ceposites, and stimulating the people t> oppose 
Jackson, who removed them, and Mr. Gumer 
who would not restore them. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you talk about “experj. 
ments upon the currency.” This Bank has ex. 
perimented in all ways. The last is the worst, but 
the first led to it. The banks have the currency jn 
theirown hands. Jackson, with all his Strength, 
was powerless in any attempt to injure the cur- 
rency. The only necessary effect of all he 
did, was to prove its unsoundness, develope the 
causes, and suggest a remedy, so far as the affairs 
of the people were concerned. That remedy is on 
your table. That, too, is powerless, except to pre- 
vent mischief that might result from an improper 
use of ihe public money by those who habitually 
control the currency, and, through the power of it, 
are striving now, as in 1834, to control the people. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr, Barnarp] 
has told us emphatically that this power over the 
currency is ‘‘that of a despot.” 

Thus much for the circulation of the country, 
and the true causes of its derangements. 

I now preceed to establish a third proposition by 
the testimony of these Bank tables. It is this: 

The average annual loan by the banks, the 
United States Bank or the local banks, dves not 
exceed, in any very considerable degree, the sum of 
the capital of the banks, the deposites, and the spe- 
cie basis; and yet at times it rises above, and again 
sinks below. 

Take the United States Bank first. The total! 
average during its existence of Joans and discounts, 
was $41,000,000. The average from 1817 to 1833, 
the period of the removal of the deposites, was 
$38,000,000; and the average from 1833 to 1836, 
the last three years, was $56,000,000. ‘Lhe average 
of the last three years of its life, raised the average 
of its first seventeen years $3,000,000 anaually, 
and exceeded the average of the seventeen by 
$18,000,000. 

‘The average of specie was $6,000,000. That of 
deposites,public and private, was about $12,000,000; 
the capital, $35,000,000. All together, the capi- 
tal, specie, and deposites, made $53,000,000. Up 
to 1833, then, the average fell short; and the total 
average of its whole existence, $11,000,000, fell 
short by over $10,000,000. 

It is, therefore, not true that the country has re- 
ceived an accession to its active capital by this 
Bank, unless you admit that what purports to be 
capital in it, is notso in fact. If you do that, you 
convict it of a fraud upon the peopie. Away, then, 
with this argument against this bill, and for the 
Bank. 

What good, then, did you derive by this power 
to loan? None; but much evil. For the loans and 
ciscounts vibrated continually, from 30,000,000 to 
65,000,000, producing distressing effects wherever 
they occurred. 

The fourth proposition I shall attempt to illus- 
trate is this: Th abstraction of the deposites, by 
use or otherwise, is marked by a revulsion, becaus: 
they were permitted te govern the circulation; and 
when stocks or produce are used as a basis, the fall 
in the price of either works the same effect, ac- 
cording to the extent of the reduction. 

How was it in 1818, ‘19, and °20? Many will 
no doubt remember. Look at the tables. Depo- 
sites fell from 24,000,000 to 2,000,000. They were 
used up. 

How was it in 1824, °25, and °26? The cotton 
planters will remember. Look at the state of the 
deposites. They fell from 10,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

How was it in 1833, when the grand removal 
took place? The loans were running up to sixty- 
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one millions, and ought to have made you easy; 
and so you appeared to te then: for the deposites 
were greater than at any othertime. But in ‘836, 
the deposites had been transferred. This bank, and 
all the banks, expanded, and it appeared there was 
no end to prosperity. Specie was coming in by 
millions. And it ought to have beeg permanent; 
but no—it was as transient as the deposites; and, 
with our laps full, we were im one year compelled 
tosuspend. This was, however, very much be- 
cause the banks would have it so, and the United 
States Bank could not help itself. 

A fifth proposition is, that the number of banks, 
and amount of banking capitol, do not contribute 
to the relief of the country. 

If so, from 1837 to 1840 ought to have been a 
time of great relief; during those years 240 were ad- 
ded to a number of banks, and 60,000,000 to the 
ageregate banking capital. But we know we have 
experienced no relief. 

A sixth proposition is that a substitution of 
stocks, asa basis, in lieu of deposites, and their ne- 
gotiation abroad, produced an importation of spe- 
cie beyond the actual products of labor, which 
wasaloan to be paid back after a season, with 
interest. 

Look at the United States Bank table, and you 
find on the commencement of the stock operations 
after the removal of deposites—specie came in for 
three years till it wentup to over $18,000,000. 

Look, too, at the State banks. From 1830 to 
1837 the specie was increased from $22,000,000 
to $37,000,000; and still they suspended. What is 
stranger still, during a suspension, the specie is in- 
creased from 37 to 47,000,000 dollars, and no re- 
sumption, notwithstanding the circulation is re- 
duced to what it was in 1834. 

Now, sir, with froma third to double the specie 
they had in 1834, and a circulation reduced to be- 
low whatit then was, by near $10,000,000, why 
cannot they resume? 

Sir, I will tell you. If it was not for those 
nameless matters, called by the bank ‘‘other liabili- 
ties,” there would be a resumption in ten days, 

Those ‘‘o.her L.abilities” have resulted from the 
improper and illegitimate use of banking privi- 
leges. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia (Mr. Ser- 
GEANT,] asks you in triumph, “wherefore this vast 
importation of useless specie?” Let him put the 
inquiry to the banks—they can tell him. 

In return, I ask him wherefore is that specie not 
paid out and our public credit redeemed? I answer 
itfor him. The banks are but the agents between 
the foreign creditors and the domestic d¢btors. 
They profit both by the non-payment and the pres- 
sure. Therefore they press that payment may not 
be made. For in thatevent they lose their vccu- 
pation. Some of the banks, lt admit, do not act on 
this rule. 

By what has been said, a seventh proposition be- 
comes manifest. It is this: 

Nothing but the multiplication of the products 
of labor, anda retrenchment in expenditures, can 
relieve the pressure we feel. 

I remember some weeks ago, when an attempt 
was made to get up this bill, an honorable gentle- 
man [Mr. Wise] from Virginia, in great emphasis 
demanded to know “‘what had been done to relieve 
the country of its pressing difficulties.” I then 
felt, and still feel, surprise, that one so distinguished 
should seriously think it is in your power, with or 
without money in your Treasury, to relieve those 
who are in debt. I was then struck and greaily 
delighted with the superior candor of the honora- 
ble gentleman [General Crass] of Alabama, of the 
same party with the other gentleman. He, in his 
lofty tone,on the same occasion,succeeded the other, 
and said “the longed to quit this place and return to 
his plantation, tor he was assured that the only re- 
lief was to be found by close application to the in- 
teresis there.” 

Sir, he was right, and I shall long remember 
him for the indepeudence with which he spoke 
truth, 

The question then arises, Can this Government 
relieve the pressure of the country? 

If it can, there is but one wav—and that is the 
last way torelief which the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia er I would elect; and still it is the only way, 
and is the way in whieh the advocates of the Bank, 
if in power, could and will effect it. That will be 
by an increase of revenue beyond the wants of the 
Government, to be used by a United States Bank 
as a basis of issue, that may be loaned and dis- 
counted when they choose. 

Without this result a United States Bank is a 
useless thing, and would not be sought. This, too, 
would be but a cry of “peace, peace,” where there 
was no peace. 

This mode of relief, I say, is not in the power of 
this Government, for the reasons assigned by my 
colleague, and by Mr. Gilmer. 

It would be unjust, because it would rob the ma- 
ny to pay the debts of the few. The debtors would 
be the relieved party. The relief would be paid 
for by those who would not receive the benefit, It 
would, in fact, be a general contribution for spe- 
cial distribution—a general distribution of bur- 
dens, to purchase parual and limited benefits. 

To limit revenue, is the interest of the people 
who pay the taxes. It limits taxation. To en- 
large the receipts and expenditures, is the interest 
of the Bank and i's advocates; for by as much as 
you add to them, by so much you add to the ave- 
rage deposites. ‘ 

Whatever system therefore will produce the re- 
verse effect, is the one for a free people. The one 
on your table is that measure, if you retain the 
specie clause; since the average sum remaining in 
the Treasury, be it large or small, must be in spe- 
cie; which, in the absence of Government money, 
must become the basis of issue by the banks. It 
then will become the interest of all banks to unite 
with the friends of a simple economical Govern- 
ment, to reduce and keep down the revenue to i's 
actual wants. 

I here offer another proposition, to wit: 

If you do not adopt this bill, you must use the 
banks. The more avenues to expendiiure, the 
greater the expense. In this proportion will bethe 
appropriations and the revenue, whether needful 
to the people or not. The banks being used, the 
more expense the better, and if you must borrow 
money to pay, it is still better for them and worse 
for the people. 

This proposition, in all its bearings and applica- 
tions, has so repeatedly been illustrated, and so 
fully established, by others who have discussed 
this subject, and may be so easily elaborated by 
any one who has attended to or examined the facts 
I have referred to, that I will not detain the com- 
mi'tee. 

From its truth is adduced this additional proposi- 
tion, which is nearly equivalemt in nature and 
magnitude: That under the bank system, you can- 
not long escape from the funding system, or hesi- 
tate to assume those State debts, which have been 
induced by the illegitimate use of the public depo- 
sites. This arises, in my mind, from a conviction 
of the truth, that another bank, limited and re- 
stricted as it may be, with power to issue paper as 
money, will at once become identified with the Go- 
vernment, contro] its operations, and ultimately 
dictate to the people their Jaws and constitutions, 
and decide the amount and ratio of taxation; for, 
in the language of the gentleman from New York, 
“the control of the currency is the control of the 
country.” 

This measure, with its legitimate operation, re- 
taining it specie clause, (which would be better to 
operate all at once,) wil! avert these moral and po- 
litical evils, and do more to perpetuate our Union, 
than any one since theenactment of the Consti- 
tation. 

It is desirable to Republicans and State Rights 
men, because it tends to preserve their rule of 
strict construction and limited delegated powers. 
The opposite system pulls it down in a day. 

It limits the direct and indirect patronage of the 
President. With it the measure of the patronage 
is “strict construction;” limited revenue; certain 
and ascertained officers; without the use of the 
money. 


Without it, the measure of patronage is “latitude 
of construing powers;” unlimited and surplus reve- 
nue; multiplicity of officials, known and unknown, 
with their ten thousand connections and ramifica- 
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tions and relationships, natural and aruficial, poli- 
tical and commercial, with liberty to use not only 
the deposites, but three and four times their sum, 
by and through the moral and political irresponsi- 
bility of a lawless, uncontrollable and controlling 
corporation, 

To illustrate, you have bu to turn your attention 
to another table I have prepared, exhibiting the ac- 
tion of the Government on a certain class of ap- 
propriations, from the chartering of the late Bank 
to the present time, I refer to that class entitled in- 
ternal improvements. It has been prepared at the 
expense of much labor; and Dieu its perfect ac- 
curacy is not vouched for, I can assert its accuracy 
to every material purpose. The subjects of these 
are the Cumberland road, roads and canals, forti- 
fications, surveys, harbers, light-houses, break- 
waters, and navy yards. It will be sufficient to 
give you the annual aggregate in round numbers. 
For the year 

















1816, $1,700,000 1829, $1,900,000 
1817, 1,700,000 | 1830, 2,279,000 
1818, 1,700,000 1831, 2,696,000 
1819, 1,700,000 1832, 2,596 080 
1820, 1,700,000 1833, 3,155,000 
1821, 1,700,000 | 1834, 3,518,000 
1822, 1,700,000 | 1835, 3,000,000 
1823, 1,700,000 | 1836, 3,400,000 
1824, 1,700,000 | 1837, 3,800,000 
1825, 1,700,000 | 1838, 2,300,000 
1826, 1,700,000 | 1839, 1,856,000 
1827, 1,700,000 — 

1828, 1,900,000 |Aggregate, $52,200,000 


From 1816 to 1827, I have given you an annual 
average: from 1827 to 1839, the annual sum is gi- 
ven. Now, if you will witness the truth of what | 
said, and test the influence of the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem on this class of expenditures, and the subjec- 
tion of the latter to the will or power of the former, 
look at the years from 1827 to 1839, and see how, 
with the increase of the deposiies, these appropria- 
tions increased—how, as the Bank expanded, these 
swelled—how, as the deposites were removed or 
consumed, and the Bank rendered powerless, these 
were brought down by the will of the people. Sir, 
in spite of himself, the Bank interest and policy 
controlled Jackson and his party until the deposites 
were removed. Then, and not till then, do you 
find any success in the principles of the Demeocra- 
tic party on these subjects. This occurred in the 
second and third year of the present Administra- 
tion. 

The people of the South, and Georgia in particu- 
lar, will do well to consider what interest they have 
in restraining this tendency in the Government. 
Here are $52,000,000 expended on these objects in 
little more than twenty years. What portion of it 
do they pay? At least half. What portion is spent 
with them? Not one-fifth. What portion is spent 
amongst those I represent? Not one-tenth, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not regret that which is 
spent rightfully and properly for ithe good of the 
Union, though it be in the North. No, sir. It is 
the adoption of an unauthorized ‘rule, that lets in 
all kinds of expense—through channels innumera- 
ble, that grieves me—channels made broad and 
deep by the bank policy, which my associates are 
contributing to promote by opposing this bill. Take 
another class of expenses of particular individual 
and local interest, to wit—pensions. Here is a 
statement, showing the whole number of pensioners 
under the several laws, and the number in the 
Southern and Northern States: 
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Out of twenty-nine States, Territories, and Dis- 
tricts, the fourteen Southern States have but 10,775 
pensioners, while the other fifteen have 33,919. 


The amount paid to pensioners is about in the 
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sior, 25th Congress, you have an exhibit of the 
sums annually paid to pensioners and annuities and 
grants for Revolutionary services. From the com- 


mencement of the Government to the charter of 


the late Bank, the annual average did not exceed 
$100,000 From that time to 1838, the annual 
average was $1,500,000. And it appears, the far- 
ther we remove from the Revolution the greater the 
aumber of heroes demanding pensions. 

In two years after the charter, the sum advanced 
frem 300,000 to 2,200,000. About the time of the 
contest with the Government and Bank, when the 
latter wanted large power, to wit, in 1832 and 733, 
the sum rose from 1,200,000 to 4,400,000. After the 
effect of the removal was felt, to wit, in 1836 and 
738, at the expiration of the Bank charter, it was 
reduced from 2,500,000 to 800,000—coming back 
to what it was before the charter. Does not this 
prove what I said? 

What portion of the 52,000,000 has gone South, 
and what North, and what has each paid? 

I make the same remark here that | did before: 
My object is not to excite sectional jealousy; but 
to advise my constituents of their interests, and 
awaken the sense of justice of the North. 

Georgia has only received about 320,000 of the 
32,000,000. And this burden, just or u: just, has 
been increased by the Hamiltonian system, to give 
a greater average deposite. Iam here reminded 
that the gentleman from Philade!phia, [Mr. Ser- 
GEANT,] when discussing the pension bill, said 
“these deposites were never worth one cent to the 
Bank.” And yet he endeavored to show that they 
were of vast importance to the pet banks. [ know 
not how to think him sincere. They were more 
important and useful to the United States Bank 
than to the pet banks. If not useful, why use 
“extraordinary arts to persuade the people to re- 
stere them.” Why such vast effort to defeat this 
bill? It only “‘puts the money where it never was 
before—in the Treasury.” 

It gives the President no power over the money 
that he did not have over it in the banks. The 
way to get at itis the same. The persons to call 
for it are the same. Indeed the power must be 
less, since the sam will be diminished. Sir, you 
remember when the banks were put on the distinct 
terms of not using the deposites, the best banks ia 
the country refused to take them; the Bank of 
South Carolina, Bank of Louisville, &c.; and 
many of those who did take them, got sick of it, or 
breke, and could not return it. This appears by 
by docament 304 of the Senate, third session Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress, which I hold in my hand. 

But to retarn to the effect of this Hamiltonian 
system on the revenue. What I have shown in 
regard to particular classes of expenditure, lawful 
or unlawful, is ue in regard to the expenditures 
m the general. This I illustrate by document 
No. 212 of the Senate, third session Twenty-fifih 
Congress, now before me, showing the annual re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government from 
1817 to 1838. Compare this with the state of the 
deposites, and you will find that whenever there 
happened any considerable reduction in the depo- 
sites or basis of issue, there was an immediate call 
for increase of revenue, and of course new pretexts 
of expenditure, whether the times were good or 
bad. 

How was it in 1819? “Hard times.” What 
was the deposites? Reduced by the payment of 
public debt, from 7 to 2,000,000. 

What was the expenditure? Increased from 10 
and 12,000,000 to 17,000,000, just the sum taken 
out. 

How was it in 1824? “ Hard times.” Deposites 
reduced fiom 10 to 8,000,000; expenditur:s in- 
creased from 10:0 13,000,000. 

How in °32 and °33?  “ Flourishing times.” Bat 
Jackson and the bank were at war. It was impor- 
fant to increase the power. The local bank influ- 
ence began to co-operate, and expenses and depo- 
sites both increased. 

In 1836, the actual expenses still increased from 


similar causes. From that period, however, 
they have diminished, making due allowances for exiraordina- 
ry hems; more especially do we find them reduced in the pe- 
cutiarly obnoxious item of internal improvements, as well as 
the pensions. Hence, sir, the history of your finances and 
those of the banks prove that the United States Bank has bad 
jmportant influence on the policy of the Government. And 
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when the secret is told, it is true that its interests, direct and in- 
direct, have had more to do in running the Government into 
extravagance than any man’s party, fs party is always that 
which goes for increase of revenue by loans or otherwise. 
They never object. Hence you find it ‘strongly supported by 
those who, not being dependent for office on a particular pre- 
sident, have Sepetmanent interest in high salaries. ~ 

Alexander Hamilton said, concerning the Lank, whilst he was 
recommending a plan, amongst other things, that it is not a 
“mere matter of private property, but a political machine of 
the greatest importance to the State.” So it is esteemed by all 
who entertain the viewsof the powers, ends, and nature of our 
Government, which he did. Again Mr. Mamilton said on the 
same occasion: ‘These deposites are of immense consequence 
to the banks.”’ In this, he greatly differed from the gentleman 
from Philadelphia. , 

Having spoken of the political and pecuniary evils under 
which we labor, and traced them, ina most important degree, to 
the fallacy, errors, and mischiefs of your banking system, per- 
mit me simply to refer you to the vastness of the moral evil 
arising from it. 

First, it has made the obligations of “my promise” hang 
loosely around me. It hag destroyed the sacredness of “my 
word,’ and made me lightly esteem my “honor.” 

Hence has arisen a want of self-confidence and self-respect, 
which has opened a door to all kinds of vice and immorality, 
idleness, profligacy, and abandonment of honest, sober, patient 
industry, accompanied by a contempt for its temperate and vir- 
tuous rewards. A false standard of worth has led to ertors of 
judgment in conductaad men, by which labor has become dis- 
reputable, and iidolent ease applauded and cherished. These 
in turn had their effects on the results of political economy, dis- 
paraging in the aggregate the products of labor, thereby agera- 
vating the causes of distress as well as their effects. Physically, 
the same corresponding results have been witnessed. Your old 
men are worn outand enfeebled, by ceaseless watching. Your 
middie aged are becoming miserly or indifferent to their 
love of country—whilst your young men find them- 
selves more at home in the drawingroom than in the field. 
In the field they look out for a shade or a placeof repose. 
Your soldiers love their barracks, and your officers are pleased 
with their dress parades, and delight in the haunts of the capi- 
tol, and (he man of God seeks comfort and enjoyment in the 
vain excitement of political life. Thus, it seems, this great 
Federal system, that has been in operation, as has been said, 
from the days of Hamilton, works badly, politically, financial- 
ly, morally, physically, and religiously. “Let us have a change. 
We cannot be worsted.”’ ; 

Evena safe and prudent merchant, or an honest banker, need 
not dread a change; neither can be injured by it The reckless 
speculator or the bankrupt has no motive to resist a change. 
The latter will ne longer be credited by the banks, and will do 
well to set up for the individual credit system, so used up by 
the banks. e former, too, can no more expect facilities, for 
the banks have speculated till they uaderstand how far they 
should go, or permit others to go; hence the speculator may 
learn self-respect, and rebel against this sort of guardianship. 

This measure is the only altérnative or ercane from the 
United States Bank, and this, with me, is a good reason for 
fairly testing its virtue. 

Again: this bill notonly enables us toescape from the evils 
ofa bad and unauthorized system, but it goes on the assump- 
tion that we are to return to that currency in the Govern- 
ment transactions, which alone is constitutional. It brings 
back the Government to what the framers intended it to be, 
and the administration ef it to the Republican standard. 

The law provided at an early period that gold and silver 
alone should be received and paid out. Mr. Hamilton first, by 
a mere Treasury order, interfered with this law, and encroached 
on its provisions. That law, J believe, remains unrepealed. 
Andon what ground can any one, except the genuine Federal- 
ist, object to itse xecution? 

Having given satisfactory reasons for a change of the pre- 
sent system, anda correction of its abuses, as well as for the 
adoption of the measure before the committee, I will now an- 
swer some of the prominent objections to the bill. 

The gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. SerGeant} says: “A 
certain amount is to be supplied for the use ef the re venue—to 
lie idle.’ 

This amount, under the operation of the bill, he as umes will 
be, on an average, $5,000,000, and is to be then for the use “of 
the revenue.”? Thus farthere is no objection. But it is w “lie 
idle.’ Very well; admit the argument, for sake of argument, 
and contrast the bill with the Bank, or Hamiltonian plan, and I 
have shown by the Bank statement, that in twenty years’ expe- 
riment they have kept from nine to ten millions of dollars for 
the use of the Bank,; which the Treasurer could not obtain fr 
the “use of the revenue”? when he wanted it; and if the people 
took it away, they were pressed until they put it back. 

He says: “In the midst of our difficulties, we have been an- 
nually importing specie. How did we get it? By going in 
debt.”’ 

I have shown that the reason why specie was brought in the 
midst of our difficulties, was. that the Bank issued on the depo- 
sites, and was governed by them; their disturbance drove the 
Bank to substitute stocks, which, being negotiated abroad, 
brought specie here, and that it was a Joan induced by the polic 
of the banks. I am happy to have my views thus corroborated, 
The gentleman has stated facts. I have explained their causes, 

Again, in his estimate ofthe expense of this plan, he says, in 
the aggregate it will be $1,000,000, and asks “if any one will 
contend weought to pay it?” Isay not, if we can avoid it. 
But I have shown, that by the Bank system, the expense in 
one single item is $1,200,000; and if I estimate all the items as 
he has done, it wil) be nearer $3,000,000 annually; so the Bank 
system is not the plan to save the $1,000,000. 

Ile gives an extraordinary statement of the expense of 
“transferring funds in Wiskonsin,” a remote and wild country. 

The sum wassmall. Did he set down against this the vast 
sumsannually lost on account of the fluctuations of exchanges, 
between South and North, on trafisactions of millions and hun- 
dreds of millions, induced by & nsions, the effect of malad. 
ministration of his favorite Bank—suspensions in which his 
Bank, with others, took advantage of the people, to put ex- 
change to five, ten, and twenty-five per cent. premium, and 
keep it there, after “importing and keeping, in the midst of our 
difficulties,” more specie than the country ever had before? 

Tn this sum of five millions of dollars, “to lie idle’? under the 
bill, he says you “start with a minimum.”’ J think just the re- 
verse, have given the reasons. By his system, however 
it is clearly proved we “started witha minimum,” and ended 
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witha maximum. Hereishistory against prophecy. Hesay. 
by the Bank the transfer of public tunds costs os "authing < 
grant, by the account stated on the Bank books, there may be 
nocharge. That does not prove it costs nothing; if so, this bi}) 
would not be expensive. His plan only costs the people achar. 
ter—a barter of their Constitution, and a bonus of one Million 
(f dollars over and above all the expense he charges agains 
the Sub-Treasury. 

“The banks,” he says, “are suffering with the community » 
A glorious state of suffering indeed! ove in which they gain 
every thing, and need lgse nothing; in which, having all power 
they command every thing, and are, therefore, interested 1, 
prolong the suffering. Isave and except here, sir, such bank, 


as have held the deposites sacred, and have doue a legitimate 
business. 


“I will tura you to facts curious to behold.” “Our expen. 
ditures, it is amazing to see how they have increased within a 
few years.” 

This is one curious fact, to which I have been curious enough 
to call your attenuon already, with a view to show wherein }ics 
the curiosity. Ishould have been amazed if One so conversay 
with the bank policy as that gentleman, should have failed 1, 
point to this “curious fact.” It is the legitimate offspring of 
the system which be, with exultation, ascribesto Alexander 
Hamilton, in these words: 

“Hamilion arranged the plan that has never been altered, ex. 
cept once in 1829.”’ ’ 

He is right, sir; and what was that plan? It was to use the 
banks as depositaries. There the money was kept to the cre:j: 
of the Treasurer of the Unitec’States. Yet he says: 

“The Treasurer has never any money in his keeping.” 

By warrants, drafts, and checks, it was drawn, transferred 
or paid out, in bank paper, good or bad. , 

By that plan the Treasurer’soffice and these banks or vaulis 
were called the Treasury ofthe United States; for Mr. Gallatin 
said expressly: 

“These depositaries are the Treasury of the United States.” 
See State Papers, vol. 2:, title Finance, page 461 and 463. 

Now in what does this bill differ? “The offices in the Trea- 
sury building, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
Orleans, and St. Louis, are called the “Treasury of the United 
States;”’ here is no difference. But these places are not corpo- 
rations to issue paper money; there is one difference. 

The money is placed te the credit of the Treasurer: here is 
no difference. To be paid on his own warrant, draft or check, 
as heretofore: here is no difference. In gold and silver—here is 
the sound and material difference. Thisis not all, sir: “Hamil- 
ton arranged the first—Federalists adopted it, have always advo. 
cated it, and stilldo. The State Rights men proposed the se- 
cond, have always advocated it, and still ought. 

But, after stating this “curious fact” about the expenditures, 
“wp aa caused him to be “amazed,’’ his amazement ceases, and 
ie Says: 

“Expenses have increased, ('o increase, and ought to in- 
crease.’””’ Thus he comes at last to the creed of a true be- . 
liever. 

IIe says: “The placing the money there to the credit of the 
Treasurer, subject to his draft as though in the Treasury, is an 
unconstitutional feature.” 

If this be true, then he and Mr. Gallatin have furnished addi- 
tional authority for saying the plan of Hamilton was unconsti- 
tutional. For the money was placed in the “depositories to the 
credit of the Treasurer,” and “these depositories were called 
the Treasury-of the United States.”’ 

“Take care how you extract from the people, and give it toa 
cold heartless Treasury.” 

That operation has proved a cooling business to the Bank, 
and has left them “heartless,’’ too, however much cf soul they 
may have had. But of what use is thiscaution? Take his own 
plan, and Mr. Gallatin says ‘those depositories are the Treasu- 
ry;” andin the words of the gentleman I reiterate his warning: 
“You give nv aid to the banks; you jostle trade.” Sir, you 
have helped them tothe means by which they have deranged 
the currency and jostied trade; you have given them millions 
annually, to be used under the privileges of a charter; you have 
helped them to the power of producing excitement, expansion, 
and contraction; of speculating on your people; of raising or 
lowering prices; of corrupting the purity of your public tribu 
nals; and of almost perpetuating their own existence, and yet 
their friends cry, “Give, give.’”’ The time has come when we 
should say no tu any proposition that looks to the increase of 
their power. 

‘This isa war on banks.” 

Notso. Itisachild’s bargain. The people instruct us to 
say to the banks, “Let us alone and we will let you alone.’ 
Congtess bas no power to do or say more by any operation on 
the currency. 

But he says, “Will you give no help to exchanges?’ Sir, 
the only effect you can produce, the only aid you can give, is 
that of a very large dealer in exchange, whose purpose and 
habit itisto give it to you at par, every where. That much aid, 
and no more, we propose to give by this bill—ana that only to 
the extent of our transactions in raising and disbursing a reve- 
nue limited to the actual wants of the Gevernment. 

But why call on us? Your favorite system operated for 20 
years, and what did it effec? What it failed to make on do- 
mestic, it made up in foreign exchanges; and it found it more 
profit in commanding all the exchange, at a given rate, than to 
speculate fora season. In this, too, it founded its only hope of 
reputation, its only claim to regeneration. 

But when you refused its demands, how did it requite you for 
years of kind treatment? ‘As ifto manifest its want of gratitude, 
it threw your currency overboard, and destroyed more at its 
death than it created during its life. ; 

The operations on ele exchange afforded a wider field; 
and whilst it prided itself in the uniformity of domestic ex- 
changes, the foreign were left to take their course. This may 
be illustrated by the exchange table here before me, in Senate 
doc. 2d sess. 25th Cong. p. 457, 137, and 133. It shows that 
from 1788 to 1814, exchange on England was at an average dis- 
countof three per cent. For the time, great uniformity in the 
rate prevailed. The widest range was to 44 premium. 

From 1815 to 1838, exchange on England was at an average 
premium of 8}. No uniformity prevailed whilst it ranged 
from | to 18, and from 7 to 21 premium. — 

In the coincidence between the fluctuations of this commodity 
at different times and the rise or fallin the deposites and circu- 
lation of the United States Bank, some ‘curious facts” a ™ 
which it will be amazing to hehold. The document first re- 
ferred py ant the document 142, Senate, 3d sess. 25th Cong. will 
exhibit them, 
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gir, wo much has been claimed for this institution as a regu- 
* jp assumed that office at umes, but always looked to you 
ive itthe means. There is no regulator but specie. 
ow, sir, let me answer the two questions of the other gen- 
jeman [ Mr. BipoiB] from Pennsylvania, i 
\ iat. “When spegie gets to the pointof attraction, how is it tc 
” 


w 


pe oewer, by the power this bill gives to individuals to de- 

that article in payment. 

a4. “Bank paper being refused by the Government, is dis- 

ed. How will you restore its value?” 

It is not in our power. Nevertheless, it will speedily be 
done, because every sound bank which has pride of character, 
orinterest in its good Credit, will of itself very soon put its notes 
og the footing of specie, which will naturally produce an influx 

je in their vaults, to be supplied by their notes. Those 
which cannot hope to reach this point, wall forfeit all claims to 
confidence, and die by their own act. 

gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and also the gen- 

from Tennessee, [Mr. BeLx,} assert that “ this bill will 

it the States.” 

Ican perceive but one way in which it can have that effect ; 
yod for that we ate not accountable, It is this: The States are 
now discredited by their own imprudence. Their stocks are 
under par. This has brought about some of those “ other lia- 
pilities”” ofthe Bank. If another bank charter could be ob- 
taised, the stocks, on the plan of Harpilton, will be a fund to pay 
for that stock. Hence a new demand for them would be cre- 
aed. This is the forlora hope. Pass this bill, and the Bank is 
suspended, and stocks are regulated by the existing demand, 
and therefore will continue to fall. Butisthis your fauit? Or 
must you violate your duty, to Cousult the interest of those who 
hold State stocks? Let the speculators in stocks take care of 
themselves—the people will take care of the public money. 

If, sir, you are hound to divest your policy, with a view to 
prop or reinstate those stocks, it is only on the principle that you 
can endorse for them or substitute your credit for theirs. ‘his 
jg a favorite idea with the friends of the Hamiltonian system, 
put receivesno favor with me. When it shall be yielded to by 
the country, the Government will have become a machine for 
the promotion of a privileged order. [ will resist it as long as 
itean be resisted, and be oneof the last to yield; but being 
forced to give up, I shall then, with what means! can com. 
mand, try to place myself on a footing with the favored few. 
But I confess I should only do it on the principle that when | 
must be a slave or a mas‘er, I prefer the latter. 

The gentieman from Tennessee “calls on gentlemen from the 
Mouth o avail themselves of this Opportunity to cut off this 
continual increase of expenditure.”? Six, 1 echo the call, send 
it back to that gentleman, and send it in the ears of my cul- 
leagues, and assure them that I mistake greatly if the passage 
of this bill is notthe plan. 

He calls this an ‘ultra Federal policy.”” Where did he get 
that idea, and how does it appear? He obtained it not from 
history, not from men who have died, not from Washingwa, 
nor Jefierson, nor Madison, nor Alexander Hamilton. It must 
be the creature of a lively imazination. 

He asks, “Where is your $5,000,000 of specie to come from— 
it is not in the country, and what little is in the country is in the 
vaults of the banks ” 

Is this true? and are the banks to furnish an argument of ne- 
cessity against this bill, by locking up the specie, that their 
friends may raise this objection? Certain itis, that there is 
now, by the account of the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. 
SERGEANT] a superabundance of specie. AnJ in reply ‘to the 
gentieman from Tennessee, I answer: take a part of that “enor 
mous amount of useless specie,’’ spoken of by the former gen. 
tleman, and put it tothe uses of the people, in the redemption 
of bank paper, and your Sub-Treasury will have no difficalty. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Cusine] said, Ha 
milton tried this scheme and it failed.” Ihave been unable to 
find the authority for this declaration. 1 doubt whether it ex- 
ists—the more so, since on this point this gentleman and the 
distinguished gentieman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Serezanr]} 
areatissue. Butif he tried it and let it go, it was because it 
failed to strengtlien and consolidate the Federal Governinent as 
he desired; and this cuts down the grandest of all pretended ob- 
jections to the bill. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says, “we are to have 
one currency for the Government and another for the people.”’ 
This has become too stale and shallow a pretext for an argu- 
ment,to deserve consideration. Still Iwill illustrajeit. Puta 
case. You reside in the interior of the “empire State”’—you 
have an agentor agents in New York who manage all your 
moneyed affairs. Where you live, the ordinary medium is 
paper money. It has become of little value, because it is irre- 
deemable. It issued from banks in and about New York. You 
draw on your agent; he fails to pay, assigning as a reason that 
your money was deposited for safekeeping in banks who refuse 
lopay it. After an examination of their affairs, you find they 
have governed their circulation by the sum of yout deposites, 
which being withdrawn in part, cannot be redeemed. The bank 
therefore stops. You order your agents to deal in gold and silver, 
and remove your deposites, that the money which circulates in 
our immediate vicinity may be better; that your agent at New 

fork, where your great interests are, may, meet this engage- 
ments unembarrassed. Now, when be receives and pays out 
for you, isit your affair or his; is it one money for him and 
another for you, or is it not yours in either case? This isthe 
affair of the people; the Government istheir agent. 

1 would gladly, Mr. Chairman, call my colleagues’ attention 
to the important influence a United States Bank has had, and 
must always have, on our Southern staple, and our facilities to 
elect between alternative markets. Also the vastness of the 
political results that might enure tothe South, by throwing such 
preponderating machinery at the North. These are topics 
grand and overwhelming. But my time is spent, and I desist. 

I have endeavored to present fairly the merits of this bill. 
That I have succeeded, it would be vanity in me to suppose; 
but I desire it to be remembered, that the great good to be ef- 
fected by it, in my estimation, isto limit the revenue to the 
wants of the Governament—making it as siinple and economical 
as a Republic ought to be; to close up the innumerable avenues 
to indirect Exeoutive patronage, and thereby limit his power 
to that which is given and lawful to be exercised; thirdly, to 
check the alarming tendency of Federal legislation to adopt a 
rule of construing the supreme law, by which its decisions, 

its powers, ride over the supremacy of that law. If 
Ihave contributed io this, I have sustained the interest of ny 
constituents, my own, and the interests of the country—I shall 
have cause to be satisfied with what I have done, and will rest 
ona “conscience void of offence.” 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Shepard. 
SPEECH OF MR. SHEPARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In the House of Representatives, June —, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, cn the bil! to provide for the collection, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
public revenue. 

Mr. SHEPARD addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr, Crairman: The few remarks which I in- 
tend to make will be strictly applicable to the bill 
under consideration. Honorable gentlemen have 
wandered to other topics, which have but little con- 
nection with this subject; they have travelled over 
the old ground,so well known to the members of 
this House; they have rehearsed the story of the 
war upon the banks, and indulged in the usual 
lirades against the persons engaged in that famous 
controversy. A member from Kentucky has affirm- 
ed that this question was to be decided by authori- 
ty, and, charging certain eminent gentlemen with 
having changed their opinions on the subject of the 
currency, he supposed this fact to be a powerful ar- 
gument against the bill. Sir, I differ entirely from 
that honorable gentleman. Politicians may change 
with the moon, but their conduct should not ar- 
rest the progress of great and valuable principles. 
The human mind is so much influenced by preju- 
dice, so often governed by circumstances, and is so 
circumscribed in its vision, that the best and wisest 
are liable to error. Must we, therefore, ever conti- 
nue in the wrong, and must we never yield to the 
lessons of experience? Mr. Van Buren was in fa- 
vor of the ‘“‘safety fund” system of New York, and 
Mr. Calhoun once advocated the establishment of 
a National Bank; bat do these things justify the 
assertion that they are dishonest in recommending 
this measure; or are they sufficient to draw you, or 
me, or any honorable member, from its zealous sup- 
port? Sir, I think and act independently on all 
occasions; the people whom I represent are too proud 
and too generous to expect a base subserviency to 
any man or any party; all that they wish is an 
honest devotion to their welfare, and a conscien- 
tious discharge of the solemn duties required by the 
Constitution. 

Sir, if this bill contain in its womb but a small 
portion of the evils which its enemies have foreto'd, 
it is the worst measure ever introduced into a de- 
liberative assembly. We have heard that the pub- 
lic treasure will be surrendered to thieves and rob- 
bers; that the President will have the power of an 
Eastern potentiate, and that the ‘credit system,” the 
source ef all our prosperity, will be overthrown, 
and this flourishing country revert to its pristine 
barbarism., These are the exaggerations of heated 
zeal and digtempered fancy. Hatred of the party 
in power has blinded honorable gentlemen; hope, 
which has §o0 often tantalized them with the pros- 
pect of success, and has been so often disappointed, 
has filled them with intemperate ardor, and made 
them forget that the minds of others are not subject 
to the same‘obscuration. The hackneyed politician, 
whose sole object is to attain success, and the paid 
advocate of special interests, will use every means 
to excite the public feeling, and delude the public 
judgment, bat it is matter of astonish ment that high- 
minded statesmen should fall into such extravagan- 
ces. I doubt not the sincerity of other honorable mem- 
bers, bot after an earnest investigation of the merits 
of this bill,and after tearing from my heart every pre- 
jadice which might lead me from the path of truth, 
I feel avsured that the success of this measure will 
be of lasting benefit to the Government, the country, 
and all its interests. 

The bill proposes that the public revenue sball be 
kept by the public officers, by men appointed for 
that purpose according to the laws of the land, and 
it forbids the receipt at the Treasury of any thing 
but gold and silver, the legal currency of the coun- 
try. These simple principles are the essence of the 
measure,and 6nthem will depend its usefulness and 
efficiency, either as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, or in its incidental bearing on the industry of 
the Union. Gentlemen have said that they ate coa- 
trary to the genius of our institutions, that they are 
more congenial to the despotisms of the old World, 
and more in unison with the habits and feelings of an 
enslaved people. To test the truth of these asser- 
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tions, let us go to the fountain of our legislation, 
whose pure and living waters are yet refresh- 
ing to the patriot and = statesman—to the 
Censtitution itself. That instrament authorizes 
the President and the Senate to appoint subordi- 
nate officers, to assist in managing the affairs of 
this Governmeni. It says nothing of corporations, 
and the inference, that its authors intended to im- 
pose all the daties, arising under the Constitution, 
on persons selected according to law, and liable to 
its penalties, is not unreasonable. Congress has 
power to “coin money,” and the States are for- 
bidden to “emit bills of credit,” or to “make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts,” but no mention is made of bank paper, 
no authority is given to make use of the promis- 
sory notes of private associations, and it is not 
illogical to suppose that our fathers endeavored te 
establish a hard money Government. There were 
banks in this country and in Europe, when the 
Federal convention was in session; the conveni- 
ence of these institutions was known and under- 
stood by its members, and their silence is unac- 
countable, if corporations be so necessary for the 
keeping of the public money, and if the demand of 
gold and silver be so hostile to liberty and social 
imprevement. [am not saying that we are for- 
bidden to receive paper, and to deposite it in banks, 
but { wish to show that this bill is not incompatible 
with the Constitution; indeed, I consider it in strict 
accordance with its spirit, a faithful performance 
of the wishes of its framers, who never dreamed of 
the interpretation of modern commentators. Here, 
then, I might \stop, and ask our opponents for their 
authority. The burden of proving the measure in- 
efficient er dangerous lies on their shoulders, and 
something more than loud denunciation is neces- 
sary to satisfy the public mind. J 
An honorable member from New York [Mr. 
Barnarp] said that the real object of the bill was 
to “govern” or to ‘regulate’? the State banks, 
thongh its title was ‘A bill for the collection, safe- 
keeping, transfer and disbursement of the public 
revenue.” He thought it analogous to the tariff 
laws, which were passed for the benefit of domes- 
tic manufactures, whilst they were called acts for 
the collection of revenue; and he seemed to think 
it difficult for some of us te “digest” a measure 
of such a character. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken, at least to one of those who support this bi |. 
If its effect on the currency and business of the 
country would be wholesome, its passage is still 
more desirable; but I view it principally as an en- 
gine of the Treasury to manage the national! reve- 
nues, and I am the more anxious for its success, 
because it obviates the necessity of a measure odi- 
ous to the people, and destructive to the harmony 
of the country. Sir, I do not belong to that school 
of politicians, who, ander the cloak of doing one 
thing, are aiming at another, not sanctioned by the 
Constitution. An honest man will not cheat his 
neighbor, neither will he commit a fraud in the Le- 
gislature of the Union, for the triumph of party, or 
the still more despicable purpose of taxing one por- 
tion of the people for the advantage of another. 
But gentlemen are distrastful of individuals; they 
think that corporations alone are safe depositaries 
of the public fands. A sing!e person is fit for the 
Presidency, though the destiny of fifteen millions of 
people is placed in his hands; a jadge on the bench 
must decide questions involving the lives and for- 
tunes of his fellow-citizens, and each one of us is 
trustel with the performance of great and solemn 
duties to the people and the Consutution. Can it 
be that the President and the Senate would be una- 
ble to find men sufficiently honest to take charge of 
a few dollars and cents?’ If there be so little inte- 
grily in the country, why do these moneyed institu- 
tions themselves put confidence in their officers and 
directors? How was the public money kept daring 
the war of the Revolotion, wh’n there were no 
banks in existence? Other nations use indjvidnal 
depositaries, yet there is bo complains ef loss, no 
absolute necessiiy of changing theirsystem. Greece 
and Rome carried on their mighty con imests, and 
filled their exchequers with the spoils of the world, 
and their treasure was confided to the care of ind). 
viduals. 
Gentlemen are willing that the revenve shoald 
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be collected by the officers of Guvernment, though 
the keeping of it must be commitied to private as- 
sociations, 
men are too worihless to be trusted with the latter 
duty, it is unwise to allow their interference for 
any purpose, and banks :hould measure boxes, 
gauge meiasses, sell land, and saunter about the 
country as regular tax gatherers. The case of 
Swartwout illustrates this view of the subject; his 
defaication occurred during the connection of the 
Government with the banks, and whilst the public 
Officers were ordered to collect and deposite in 
these institutions. Yet this did not prevent the em- 
bezzlement; for if a man be disposed to cheat, he 
has ample opportunity during the process of col- 
lection. The truth is, that whether banks or indi- 
viduals be the depositaries, the Government is 
equally exposed to joss; the only safe rale is to se- 
lect irustwoithy men, to keep a vigilant eye over 
their conduct, and to inflict the heaviest penalties 
on negligence and dishones'y. This bill goes far 
to place guards around the public treasare; should, 
however, fine, imprixonment, and future disquali- 
fication for office be unavailing, let the whipping 
post and the gibbet drive men inio the paths of 
rectitude. 

But, sir, I will proceed to a topic of still greater 
importance. It is pretended that the power of the 
President will be increased by the provisions of 
this bill, and the patriotic sensibilities of gentlemen 
are aroused by the idea that the commanier of the 
army and navy, and the leader of forty thousand 
office holders, should also have control of the Fe- 
deral purse. The zeal of these animated orators 
would encourage the belief that publ c liberty was 
in danger, and that the President was grasping at 
all the.powers of the Constitution, in order to 
change the nature of our Republic. 

A plain statement will dissipate these clouds, and 
relieve the anxieties of honorable gentlemen, if 
they are sincerely in search of truth, and not play- 
ing the game of petty politicians for selfish pur- 
poses. 


institutions, subject to the drafts of ceriain cfficers, 
in pursuance of old andestablished laws. Whether 


it be a bank chartered by Congress or a State Le- || 


gislature, the keeper of the money is compelled to 
obey the command of these officers; it cannot be 
said that the fund is to be usedfor an improper or 
illegal object, the depositary cannot inquire into the 
motives and designs ef the public agents, though it 


be suspected that they are wasting the treasure of 


the nation, but drafts in the legal form and from 


the proper authority must be promptly paid. It | 


thus appears that the revenue of the country must 
be under the control of some one, and existing 
statutes have placed it under the care of officers in 
the Department of the Treasury; they have it de- 
posited in banks, they draw it out according to the 
exigences of the public service, and on their intel- 
ligence and integriiy we rely for a faithful discharge 
ot these important duties. 
appoints these officers, and, from the con truction 
put on the Constitution since the days of Washing- 
ton, he can remove them at p'easure; if they thwart 
the plans of ambition, if they refuse to he the tools 
of corruption, or if they dec'ine to use the public 
money forany purpose which the Presideat may 
dictate, he can eject them from office, and substitute 
in their stead mea of more pliant and less scrupulous 
character. 
gistrate whocould have the Jolly to attempt astretch 


of authority, if we resolve to keep this Government | 


and the banks united. Would our situation be 
different, if this bill becomes a law? The officer in 
charge of the public property might be ccjoled by 
his superior, or driven to a violation of his oath 
and his duty to the country; through him the Pre- 
sident could bribe dishonest politicians, or raisvea 
secret army to waron the rghisof his fellow-citi- 
zens, or use the nation’s money to gratify still 
lower propensities. Thus in euher case, whether 
banks or individuals be the depositaries, the Pre- 
sident will have an indirect control of the public 
money, so long as the power of removal fiom 
office is admitted, so long as subordinates must de- 
pend on the smiles and favor of the Chief Magis- 
trate. The most prominent measure of the late Ad- 


It is not easy to see the distinction; if | 


If the Government and the banks be con- | 
nected, the public money will be deposited in these | 


Now, sir, the President | 
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ministration proves the truth of this argument; the 
Secretary of the Treasury refused to obey the Pre- 
sident, and remove the deposites from the Bank or 
the United States; he was displaced, and his suc- 
cessor readily executed the mandate of his superior. 
Shame, then, on this hypocritical clamor against the 
great measure of reform! Where is the proposi 
tion to increase the power of the Executive? Where 
is the clause by which he can exercise more influ- 
ence than at present? This attempt to deceive 
the people is worthy of scribbling partisans and 
travelling orators; it ought not to appear in 
this House, where we should assemb'e and delibe- 
rate like dignified statesmen. If gentlemen are 
fearful that the President may exercise an impro- 
per influence on the Department of the Treasury, 
the only way toremedy this evil is to effect an 
amendment of the Const'tution; and to make that 
Department directly responsible to the representa- 
tives of the people. A proposal of this nature 
would involve grave considerations; it might 
be feared that the Chief Magistrate would 
be rendered weak and inefficient, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself tecome 
too powerful, or the Legislature would engross too 
much authority, and trample under foot the 


| co-ordinate branches of the Government. But 


| 
i} 
i} 





This might happen under a Chief Ma- || 


the passage of this bill cannot be an obstacle to 
any change which may be desired by the wisdom 
and patriotism cf the country; the question now 
at issue concerns the keeping of the public mo- 
ney, ani whether it be placed in banks or in the 
hands of our own officers for safety and disburse- 
ment, the ultimate control of it may be given at 
any time to whomscever the voice of the nation 
shall direct. 

The management of the “independent treasures” 
will require the appointment of a few more of- 
ficers and clerks, and to this extent the patronage 
of the President must be increased, but it will be 
thown, in the progress of my remarks, that this is 
trifling in comparison with that which will be lop- 
ped off by separating the banks from the Govern- 
ment. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, the strongest feature ef this 
bill is that denominated the “specie clause,” 
which orders the revenue to be collected in gold 
and silver. This provision will go into operation 
gradually. to avoid the injurious consequences of 
achange too sudden, and to enable all classes to 
accommodate their affairs to_the future cond‘tion 
of the currency. The enemies of this measure 
have denounced it asascheme to pro trate the 
banks and the credit system; the demand of coin 
is considered a discrediting of paper issues, and 
the complete overthrow of the present order of 
things, and thence they have launched into a swol- 
len eulogium of the glorious advantages of cre- 
dit. The error of honorable gentlemen consists in 
not discriminating between a standard of value, and 
currency andcredit; every Governmentis bound to 
furnish its people with the former,and every Govern- 
ment has performed that duty; bat, as to credit and 
currency, these have, generally been left to those 
engaged in business; and itis now proposed that 
we shall not interfere with the relations of private 
individuals. If one man has earned more than he 
needs, the surplus is loaned to another, on whose 
industry and integrity he can depend. Money is 
lent and borrowed from a sense of mutual interest: 
this has been the case from the time of Adam, and 
will continue to the end of the world. Is thsre any 
th ng in this bill to discourage men from using their 
own property, or making such contracts as their 
interests may dictate? Is there a clause prohibiting 
individuals or corporations from loaning and bor- 
rowing money, or receiving the promissory notes 
of whomsoever they may be willing to trust? The 
Federal Government is forbidden to treat paper as 
money, not for the purpose of dishonoring that 
which circulates, but because it should not discri- 
minate between its citizens, by using the promissory 
note of one and refusing that of another, and be- 
cause the interests of the whole society will be pro- 
moted by adopting a new policy. Sound credit is 
a powerful agent in the production of wealth, and 
the advancement of individual happiness; but gen- 
tlemen are greatly mistaken in supposing that the 
extravagances and corruptions of the banking sys- 
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tem, have pushed this country so rapidly in the a 
reer of national prosperity. The fertility of a}, 
gin soil, hitherto untouched by the ploughshary. 
the enterprising spirit of our people, which no dig, 
culties can subdae—and the unfeitered liberty ep, 
joyed under our free institutions—have cause; ),, 
wonderful development of the resources of 1h, 
highly favored land. But, sir, let us take a view of 
the practical operation of this measure. One men, 
ber declaims loudly on the benign effects of paper: 
another theorizes on the benefits to be derived from 
gold and silver. I shall endeavor to discover ,, 
real influence of this bill on the business of ih. 
country and the character of our institutions, 

If the coin paid to the Government be hoarde 
up, great distress would certainly be produce} 
through all classes of the community; but jr ;, 
levied for the purpose of being used, it comes fron, 
the pockets of the people into the Treasury, ang j; 
will go to the public creditor to defray the ex. 
penses of Government. The headof a family may 
spend thousands of dollars, and yet rarely have, at 
the same time, more than a few hundreds; his af. 
fairs are so managed that his expenditute keep; 
pace with his income, care being taken to provide 
for any contingency that may reasonably happen, 
Thus itis with the Federal Government; its reve. 
nue is constantly accruing, and passing away in , 
Similar manner, unless an Administration. shoy|; 
have the madness to collect more than is wanie} 
for necessary purposes. It is impossible, however, 
to expect an exact correspondence between receip; 
and expenditures; one or two millions are require) 
for the mint, and allowance must be made {oy 
casualties, so that the Treasury will always have, 
considerable sum above its immediate liabilities. 
Persons well acquainted with the details of finane: 
(and the calculation is easily made) have suppose; 
that fiy2 millions of dollars would be the amoun 
usually in the hands of public officers: whateve 
may be the annual income, this will be the exten 
of the demand for Government, and the remainde; 
will go into circulation, or return to the coffers from 
whichit came. When the system becomes esia- 
blished, its operations would be regular, and banks, 
merchants, and men of business, will conduct their af- 
fairs accordingly; the dealer in money willsoon leam 
to foresee the amount of specie that may be called 
for, as also that which will assuredly come back 
to his vault by the course of trade, and thence may 
be known his ability to accommodate customer: 
and borrowers. It is probable that the sum above- 
mentioned must be supplied by the banks, and they 
should be prepared for this additional demand fo: 
the precious metals. By the last report these inst: 
tutions had thirty-three millions of dollars in coin, 
and upwards of four hundred millions in debts, 
whilst they owed much more than one hundre( 
millions to the community. Can it be possible 
that corporations so rich, and having such enlile 
control of the business of the country, are unable 
to redeem five millions of their own notes? Or isi! 
reasonable to suppose that their usefulness wouli 
be destroyed by the refusal of the Government (0 
use their paper? Sir, these professed fiiends of ‘he 
banks are their worst enemies; they have done 
more injury to paper currency by prating abeut is 
weakness, and dragging the subject into politics, 
than the most frantic builionist could effect by ar 
gument. I think better of these institutions than 
their political allies. I believe that they are per 
fectly able to answer the call made by this bill, and 
if they are not, they would soon fall without the 
he'p of external violence. Bat it is said that if the 
Government refuses paper, the people will follew 
its example, and ir the general distrust, nothin: 
but coin will be received with satisfaction. This 
result is not probable; so long as paper is conve: 
nient for commerce, and so long as it is re 
deemed promptly by those who issue ii, 
the thunder of Washington will be felt no 
more than a popish bull. The greater governs 
the less, and the hundreds of millions used 
in the business of this vast and enterprising country 
cannot yield to the small dealings of the Govern- 
ment; the thousands who threng the avenues o! 
commerce, and congregate in the busy marts, wil! 
consult their own interests and convenience, an‘ 
not the wishes of politicians, General Jackso: 
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oe siieel wth endeavesing wa 
is party were charged with endeavoring to de- 

ae me National Bank; and yet it became 
trenger among the merchants and traders, because 
sey believed it to be sound; usefulness and safety, 
peing the tests which governthe Opinions of prv- 
jeot and practicalmen. A few years ago the State 
of North Carolina forbade its officers to receive 
under five dollars, and made their circulation 
ai, and yet they came from the adjoining States, 
ymporary convenience triumphing over principle. 
Gentiemen need not fear that confidenee wi'l be 
jeareyed; the danger to be apprehended is too lit- 
ile suspicion, too much dependence on the honesty 
snd intelligence of the mony dealers. The office 
ofeurrency is to present a uniform standard of va- 
je, and furnish the means by which commodities 
pay be exchanged and contracts regulated; in this 
country itis mixed, composed of coin and paper, 
the last greatly predonderating. The relations of 
posiness demand, and will have, a sufficiency of 
this circulating mediam; the refusal of paper by 
Government will alter the proportions heretofore 
existing; there will be more specie and less paper; 

more of the substantial, aad not quite so much of 

the convenient; more strength, and a little less ac- 

tivity. 

When the public funds consisted of promissory 
notes, and were deposited in banks, they formed the 
basis of new loans, and in some cases were used as 
eapital, though in reality they were the simple ob- 
ligations of these institutions themselves. If, in- 
siead of having this deposite, they be called on to 
redeem five millions of previous promises, it is not 
astonishing that all interested in large issues should 
be violently opposed to this bill. According to 
safe practice, a banker can lend in paper three 
times more than he has in coin; and if he lose the 
advantage of the Federal revenue, his circulation 
will be curtailed probably to the amount of twenty 
millions of dollars. This result may be unpalata- 
ble to the receivers of divider ds, and to those whose 
prospect of wealth is dependent on heavy loans and 
endless credit; butin placing a moderate and whole- 
some check on the manufacture of paper, this bill 
confers a great benefit on the people, who are deep- 
ly concerned in the maintenance of a sound and 
steady carrency. 

The history of banking shows a constant prone- 
ness to overaction; the anxiety of the stockholder to 
make large profits, and the greediness of the bor- 
rower, who too often is a mere speculator, seduce 
all parties beyond the limits of prudence. The for- 
mer thinks that the demand for his notes is caused 
by the business of the country, and the latter ima- 
gines the supply to proceed from real, active ca- 
pital. This may be true-to a certain extent; but as 
paper increases, the price of property rises, and, 
reacting on the banks, induces greater expansion. 
These alternate influences continue to operate, un- 
til the condition of things is entirely artificial, the 
trading men being deeply indebted to the banks, 
and these utterly unable to redeem their obligations. 
While the flood is going on, it iseasy and agreeable 
to glide in the current. High wages, high prices, 

and plenty of money, make us rejoice in the pros- 
perity of the country; but when there is a reflux of 
the tide, and debtors are called on to pay, unre- 
warded labor, the sacrifice of properiy, and “hard 
limes,” mark the period of contraction. Self-inte- 
rest is the guide and counsellor of these trading 
companies. The object of the capitalist is not to 
furnish a good currency to the people, but to make 
a profitable investment of his money. If it be ad- 
vantageous to extend the business, it is done without 
caring for the soundness of the circulating medium; 
and if it be necessary to “‘stop accommodations,” the 
decree gees forth amidst the groans and sorrows of a 
ruined community. In many cases, cunning and un- 
scrupulous men creep into the command of thee 
institutions; they act for the benefit of themselves, 
their friends, and confederates, regarding neither 
the interests of stockholders, nor the wel‘are of the 
country, Such persons are worthy of the gallows, 
Bat if the managers of the system be honest, and 
disposed to do their duty, how can they avoid the 
periodical crises under which we suffer? Where 
is the index to point out the ; limit of issues, beyond 
which it were unsafe to ge? Who can tell when 
the demand for paper ceases to be natural, and the 
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It is said that the foreign exchange ts the test; that, |! 


if specie be exported, the currency is redundant 
and should be contracied. This is a remarkable 
principle; the evil has occurred, and the communi'y 


is injured, though the banker may moderate the | 


mischief by listening to the warning received from | 


countries across the water, that have a sounder 
currency. Should it happen, however, as is the || 
case in England, that the foreign nation, with 
which we have dealings, has also expanded her | 


circulating medium, the state of exchanges will not 


money from European capitalists, the testis com- | 


pletely destroyed ; indeed the rate of exchange 
would be in our favor, and yet we might be gasping 
from a plethora of paper. Sir, solong as companies, 
organized for private purposes, and pursuing pri- 
vate objects, have the entire contro! of the cur- 


rency, and are assisted by the funds and power of | 


the Government, so long will the standard of value 
be rendered uncertain, the condition of our citizens 


fluctuating, and their best interests placed in con- || 
It is ridicnlous to ask aremedy of || 


stant jeopardy, 
those who are thinking only of themselves; these 
corporations have received their privileges from Go- 


vernment, and all that is now asked is to di- | 
miaish, in a slight degree, the dangerous monopo- | 


ly. The refusal of paper at the custom-house ard 
land office will remind the banker that he is liable 
for the payment of his notes; he will be called on 
daily for the precious metals, and he will become 
more scrupulous in the u-e of his credit. 
sanguine in the hope that this measure will pro- 


duce a complete reform; it will certainly abate the | 


the evil, and the Federal Government has not au- 
thority to do more. 


invoked for a correction. 


A learned member fiom Massachusetts [Mr. | 


Cusnina] seems to think that the prosperity of a 


country is commensurate with the quantity of its | 


circulating medium. If the currency be some- 
thing valuable, its increase is undoubtedly 
an evidence of industry and enterprise, but 
considered as a mere instrument of commerce, 
as a means to effectuate a particular pur- 


pose, as a measure of value and exchange, its | 


excellence depends on its efficiency for the de- 
sired object. A railway between two large cities 
may be useful and profitable; but if another be 
constructed, though the former could convey all 
the passenger:, and transport all the merchand se 
that was to be carried, ats fair pr ce, the usefulzess 
of both would be diminished, and a portion: f the 


fifty millions of dollars be able to keep in motion 
the plough, the ship, and the shuttle, and per- 
form the contracts of trade, what good could be 
obtained by doubling thissum? Money would re 
depreciated, and all kinds of property would rise 
in the market; corn might be sold for six dollars 
instead of three, but the farmer would pay in the 
same proportion for Jand and labor, for the com- 


his children. In a country where improvement is 
constantly going on, where new lands are opening, 
where cities are building, andthe mec‘ anic arts are 
rapidly approaching perfection, there must be a 
gradual increase of the currency, but it should be 


and selfishness of individuals. Gent emen need 
not fear a deficiency; if trade te left to itself, if 
bankers te put: n the same fcoting with other in- 
dustrious classes, if credit be free »s the air of hea- 
ven, the circulating medium will be adapted to the 
capabilities of the country, to its varied industry, 
and gigantic enterprises. 

Honorable members are adiic'ed to being eloquent 
when speaking of the happy effects of a swollen 
currency. The poor young man, stariing into !ife 
with no capital but his moral qualities, the hidden 
resources or the country brovght to light and mi- 
nistering to our greatness, the high wages which 
carry solace to the wearied laborer and his humble 
family, are topics on which they disport in their 
peculiar strain of declamation. Why will they 
not sometimes view the dark side of the picture? 
Why will they not notice those periods of our his- 


If these abuses continue to af- | 
flict the country, the power ofthe States must be | 


according to the wants cf business not the caprice | 
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tory when the banks are retracing their hasty steps» 
when the price of all articles is brought down, 
when labor is a'most worthless, when the debor is 
pressed to the earth, and one universal cry of dis- 
tress prrvades the land? Between the years of 1816 
and 1821, during the existence of the late National 
Bank, fifiy millions of paper were drawn from cir- 


|| culation; previous expansions had created the hea- 


ven in which gentlemen delight, bat the banks 


|| were forced to ca'l on their debtors in order to sus- 


tain their own credit, and thence began the fall of 


| prices, the destruction of property, and the derange- 
indicate the disease; or if we borrow large sums of || 


ment of business, so well known to those acquaint- 
ed with commercial affairs. Since that time, simi- 


|| lar events have occarred, thovgh not of a character 
|| So disastrous; and now we are in the midst of a 
|| paper revolution, unequalled for its extent and ap- 


palling consequences, crushing the merchants, em- 
barrassing the artisan, and depriving the laborer of 
the common necessaries of life. Can these fluctu- 


| ations benefit any class of the people, or advance 


|| any species of industry? 


If we are pushed forward 
by expansion, we are dranged farther back than 
our old position by contraction. This country 
does not need an artificial stimulas—the spirit of 
our people is not broken by the  despot’s frown; the 
reward of industry is tempting beyond example; 
the field for enterprise is rich and varied; the fear 
is that we may advance too rapidly, that our 


|| strengih will not be equal to our growth, and that 


Iam not || 


expenditure would be a loss tothe community. If || 


i] 
forts and luxuries of life, and for the education of || 





we may be wanting in those great qualities of vir- 
tue, stability and moral exce!lenc*, which elevate 
and adorn a nation. 

Some gentlemen have been seized with a won- 
derfal regard for the inst'tutions of the States; lips 
which have poured forth scorr. and derision upon 
the doctrine of State rights, have lately used most 
honeyed phrases, and invoked the South to inter- 
fere and reject a measure that will destroy their 
loeal banirs. Sir, the real object of this pretended 
sympathy is to play on the feelings of honorable 
members, and use them to advance a measure con- 
demned by our constitaents, and utterly repugnant 
to their interests; the hope is to destroy this bill, 
and establish a great National Bank, which is so 
friendly to the States and so little hostile to their 
own corporations! Let us compare the effect of 
such an institution with that of the Independent 
Treasury. According to the act of 1816, the ofli- 
cers of the revenue received the notes of any bank 
which paid specie at the place of reception, or the 
notes of the National Bank payable any where. 
If the collector at Charleston took the paper of a 
local bank, it was deposited in the branch of the 
national institution, whese manager immediately 
demanded payment, which was effected by means 
of specie or a draft on Europe. This Government 
would not touch the notes of State banks, except 
for a moment, to suit the temporary convenience 
of the citizen, but it gave strength and circulation 
to the issues of the great mammoth. How then can 
the passage of this bill injure the State corpora- 
tions? Under no circumstances can they be bene- 
fited by the receipt and disbursement of the Federal 
revenue. In addition to this, the paper of a Na- 
tional Bank would find its way t» the channels 


| now occupied by that of the local institutions hav- 


ing the advantages which would be conferred by 
law, and the credit which would be given by the 
countenance of Goveinment, it would be a favo- 
rite with the pablic, and perform much of the daty 
now devolved on its rivaix, andof course reap the 
best of the harvest. The friends of the National 
Bank are there‘ore the enemirs of the State corpo- 
rations; the refusa. of paper in this bill will be a 
wholesome check on its issue, but we do not also 
present a competitor in the market for the business 
of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of this measure, is its tendency to intro- 
duce stricter habitsof economy, and to make the 
people understand any malversation which may 
occur in the conduct of their affairs. In 1824 and 
1828, under the pretence of collecting revenue, 


| jaws were passed imposing heavy taxes on the 


people of this country, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting domestic manufactures. I shal! not descant 
on the sabject, but will merely remark that these 
enactments were considered unjust and oppressive 
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by those who did not participate in the bounties 
granted; they were contrary to those modern prin- 


ciples of philosophy, which teach that commerce | 


should be free and industry unrestricted; they were 
in viclation of the spirit of the Constitution, which 
forbids that the Government should be prostituted 
to the interests of a pariteular class or section of 
this wide spread confederacy. Under their opera- 
tion, large sums of money were collected from the 
people, which were not necessary for the public 
service; in ashort time the national debt was liqui- 
dated, as if the present generation alone should 
pay the price of our liberties, and the most ridicu- 
lous, expensive, and unconstitutional schemes 
were projected to absorb the revenue, and yet there 
was a surplus in the Treasury of forty millions of 
dollars. Sir, does the history of Enagand or France, 
or even Turkey, exhibit a policy so unjust and 
foolish? Monarchs have taken the property of 
their subjects to carry on war, by which their am- 
bition might be gratified, their territones increased, 
and their families enriched; but in this Republic, esta- 
blished for the benefit of the whole people, whose an- 
cestors refused to pay King George a small tribute, 
we have an instance of levying more taxes than 
are wanted, or could be wisely spent! This fund 
was deposited in the banks, which loaned it out to 
the real owners at an interest of six per cent. and 
kept them from feeling the burden that had been 
imposed; but fivally, the authors of this miserable 
system of duplicity and plunder, to conceal the 
enormity of their conduct, proposed that these mil- 
lions of dollars should be distributed among the 
States. Thus trading politicians, combined with 
the representatives of selfish and grasping interests, 
passed laws for the benefit of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the many, and, when the result of the po- 
licy began to be manifest, a cunning scheme is de- 


vised to blind the eyes of the country, by returning | 


the money which had been improperly seized, and 
by endeavoring to have it believed that this Go- 
vernment was a paternal benefactor. Sir, do you 
think that the juggling conspirators could have con- 
summated the pian of deception, if the revenue bai 
been paid in gold and silver, and been kept by the 
public officers? If forty miilions of coin had been 
accumulated in the Treasury, every branch of in- 
dustry wou'd have suffered so intensely that the 
people would have seen the real nature of these hy- 
pocritical enactments, and with one voice, from 
Maine to Louisiana, demaaded a repeal. Such is 
the beautiful operation of this measure, that the 
Government and banks are made to exert on each 
other an indirect but wholesome influence; the de- 
mand for specie will tend to keep the issues of pa- 
per within proper limits, and unjust or improvident 
legislation will receive a sure check from its bear- 
ing on the moneyed interests of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been amused at the vari- 
ous and contradictory objection which have been 
made to the passage of this bill. One member 
tells us that most of the coin will be collected at 
New York, and it must be transierred to different 


places where it may be wanted by the Government, | 
and thence it will return by the course of trade to | 
the city fiom which it came; he concludes there- | 
fore, that specie will be travelling about the coun- | 
try, and keeping commercial aflairs in consant | 


agitation, as if drafts, payable at the depositary in 
New York, and sent to St. Louis, for instance, 
would not be readily cashed by merchants o1 
bankers of that city, who s'and in need of Eastein 
ands, and thus preventthe movement of a single 
dollar. 
jis to be erected, where all the specie of the country 
will be hoarded, and paper will be issued to take the 
place of our present curreney, as if this bill coun- 


tenances or approves of any scuh project, or does | 


not con'ain provisions, which a tair and honorable 
statesman would consider utterly hostile to the 
life of a monster so obnoxious. 
is stuffed by his eaders with both these ideas; and 
not perceiving their inconstency, he pours them 
forth wich all the gravity of conviction, and con- 
gtatalates himsef with having dealt a heavy blew 
onthe Independent Treasury and its supporiers, 
when his simplicity has only excited their pity or 
laughter, Sir, honorable members are compelled 


to resort to their old tactics; overthrown in argu- 





Another member opines that a great bank | 





A third gentleman | 
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ment, they create men of straw of vast dimensions, 
and bad propensities, against whom they war most 
lustily, or charges of corruption and imbecility 
are made against the Administration, which finally 
sinks into the awful crimes of buying a few flowers, 
or eating with a silver spoon, or using a cambric 
handkerchief. The object of this virulent slander 
and pretty persecution, is to divert the public mind 
from the real issue, to keep the people from con- 
sidering the great questions which they are called 
to decide, and slyly elevate a party whose heart’s 
desire is to establish a National Bank. 

The beauties of such an institution have been 
often portrayed to this House, and to the country. 
A circulating medium at par throughout the Union 
—domestic exchanges regular, and at a small charge 
—the State banks compelled to redeem their issues 
—these are the boasted blessings to be conferred by 
a National Bank! Itis certainly convenient for 
travellers to have a paper carrency, that will b> re- 
ceived in all the States; but they constitute an ex- 
ceedingly small part of the community, and the 
trouble of taking afew gold pieces would save 
them from the loss and annoyance of using the 
notes of local corporations, This advantage is 
also counterbalanced by another consideration; it 
1s not the ability of a National Bank, or the skill 
with which it might be managed, that gives a gene- 
ral currency to its bills, but the Federal Govern- 
ment receives them in payment of dues, and thus 
gives them credit in sections far distant from the 
place of redemption. Were the note of any bank 
or an individual siamped with such an authority, 
it alsv would go every where and be eagerly sought 
after; the granting of this favor to a special associ- 
ation is a great monopoly, and can only be justified 
by the overruling law of necessity. 

Exchange between two points depends on the 
business of commerce, on the productions sold and 
the merchandise purchased, and on the relations 
subsisting between them as debtor and creditor. 
Natural causes, therefore, govern exchange, and if 
there be no tampering, no interference by the Le- 
gislatare, it will always be on a proper footing; no 
body complains of exchange between New York 
and Liverpool, and merchants would think it ridi- 
culous to speak of regulating it by a bank; for it is 
rarely much above or below the par standard. If 
a trader in New Orleans had one thousand dollars 
to pay a debtin Philadelphia, and a draft could not 
be bought on fair terms, he could transport the mo- 
ney by water, at the small expense of one or two 
per cent. This is done in all parts of the wor'd, 
and where is the need of an artificial ruler, who 
will always have private interests in view, and se- 
cret objects to attain? When gentlemen talk on 
this subject, they should distinguish between the ex- 
change of equal values, and the exchange of bani- 
er’spaper. There is no difficulty about the first; ane 
as to the various depreciations of the last, these 
must be corrected by ceasing to screen them from 
the penalties of the law, and by the stern sense of 
an honest community. 

But, sir, we are told that a corporation of large 
capital, chartered by this Government, aud sus- 
tained by its revenues, would furnish a paper me- 
dium equivalent to specie, would control the issues 
of State banks, and prevent those expansions and 
contractions of the currency that so often convulse 
the country. I grant that the powers of such an 
institation, wielded with pradence, wisdom, and pa- 
trictism, would produce a happy effect; and, if 
such qualit'es were often found among men, the 
State corporations themselves would not require a 
master, but would perform their duties faithfully. 
What reason have we to think, however, that more 
virtue, good sense, and love of country, will be 
found in the managers of a National Bank, than in 
those of the State institutions? Will not the offi- 
ces of each be distributed by intrigue and favorit- 
ism? Will not all be equally desirous of large di- 
videnJs? Will notall be closely importuned by 
needy borrowers and restless specula'ors? Where 
is the test of sound operations that will be accessi- 
ble to the one and not to the other?) Why should 
the President of the great company heed the signs 
of a coming storm, and prepare for its fary, more 

readily than his humble and weaker brethren? Sir, 
the truth is manifest, that the same tendency to 
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overaction pervades the whole system—'he sam. 
liability to err, and the same want of meay, , 
avvid the fatal consequences of mismanagemen; 
Great Britain has a National Bank of im. 
mense resources; and yet, from 1797 to 182% 
that corporation could not redeem its ow, 
notes. Within the last twelve months, it has been 
on the verge of suspension, having been saved }, 
borrowing millions from France; and so far frow 
controlling the small banks, her directors have 
charged the late disasters on those companies, B,. 
held, too, the Bank of the United Siates, that has 
attracted so much attention daring the |ast few 
years! Was the paper currency sound, stable, and 
worthy of confidence, from 1816 to 1821? Hay, 
there been no sudden expansions and contractions 
at one time maddening the public mind with the 
exciting stimulus, and at another destroying the 
hopes and blighting the prospects which a selfis 
policy had caused to spring forth? Let the mer 
chant, Jet the honest citizen, answer at the bar of 
his country. Where now is this great institution 
the model of finance, the cynosure of all eyes, the 
everlasting topic of eloquence and declamation? 
Almost in a state of hopeless bankrupicy, the pity 
of its friends, and the scorn of its enemies. Ought 
this to have been its condition at the end of a lon 
career, if there be so much magic, so great safety 
and excellence in a National institution? Where 
was the skill and wisdom of its directory, the saga- 
city which could penetrate into the future? where 
the lofty bearing of strength and confidence? jr, 
have they passed away in the energy that marked 
the progress of a bold and violent warfare? 
Whatever force may be in the statements o 
honorable gentlemen as to the usefulness of their 
favorite measure, is weakened by the fear that its 
privileges might be exeried to the detriment of the 
country. We have a diversity of climate, soil, and 
population. One State is agricultural, another ma- 
nufacturing, a third commercial, or there may be 
rivals in the same pursuit. And is there no danger 
that an institution of great power might be prosti- 
tuted to sectional purposes? A charter granted 
to-morrow would aggregate capiial from all 
parts of the trading world. It would soon 
belong to foreigners and vagrant natives, and i 
wuuld be controlled by a few merchants and bro. 
kers of New York or Philadelphia. In these mea 
would be united the money dealer, and the local 
partisan; profit would be the first object, and the 
aggrandisement of their city or section the nex 
consideration. Would they care for the wel!-bein: 
of a distant community, if it came in conflici with 
theirown interests? Would an appeal from those with 
whow they have no sympathies of feeling reach their 
hearts and influence their conduct? Cold and cal 
culating, they might sweep from existence the Siate 
banks, established to foster the dawning commeic: 
of our ancient sovereignties, and create a depend: 
ence on themselves throughout this extensive em 
pire. They might concentrate the trade of the cou 
try, at particular points, when the wishes and weii 
fare of those whose industry has brought it into ex 
istence, would give it another direction. | Sir, cao! 
voie to place the happiness and the prosperity of m 
constituents at the command of strangers, who Kao 
them not? Can I give to a few bankers the conin 
of their commerce, and the regulation of their indu 
try? Should I become the servile instrument of 
cunning politicians, who, having national words cof 
their lips, are entirely governed by local feelings, 
and assist in sacrificing my own home and my on. 
friends, to pamper the pride and increase the wee! lie 
of the people of other sections? No, sir, let this Go 
vernment be separated from all banks, let it raief: 
aloft the standard of the Constitution as the guide 
of the country and the protector of the people; le! (i 
warn men of business from the shoals and quick 
sands, hid under the smooth current of unsouo! 
credit; let it be the signal of safety in the hour of 
distress, the solid bulwark of national honor amid! 
the rage of disastrous speculation and th2 peli 
tricks of temporary expediency! The enemiel 
of this. grea’ doctrine have endeavored " 
degrade it into a mercenary scheme for 
benefit of the public officers. This view is moe 
consistent with the narrowness of their own mit 
and the bitterness of political feeling, than the "f 
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— i vtant consequences that will flow from its adop- 
‘he same vn either to the advantage or the injury of our 


Means j, nts. My own opinion is, that the connec- 
eutmen ener has existed between the Government and 

Of im-M ne moneyed class of our citizns, was corruptive of 
to 1823 oth. it did not advance the permanent interests 
its ow, ofsociety, and, if prolonged, might so change the 
has bees ter of Our institations, as to render profitless 
Saved by blood and treasure that were expended in their 
far from fil , tablishment. This subject has caused all the 
Ors havelll wife and turmoil that have made the last eight 
nies, Be. wears 80 memorable in our history. The party in 
that hasil ower refused to recharter the late National Bank, 
last few vse stockholders immediately threw themselves 
table, andi ,yo the arms of the Opposition, and the ques- 
1? Haveli sion became the prominent topic of political con- 
lractions MM iroversy. Generel Jackson was charged with de- 





















































































d with the signing t0 tamper with that institution; and he re- 
oying thell™ ned with accusing the Bank of using its funds in 
) a selfis operating on the public mind. Members of Con- 
the mer gress and men Of influence received loans or high 
the bar off -ompensations for service, which were stigmatized 
nstitutionwM ys. bribes and the varying state of the Bank’s dis- 


eyes, thei -ounts, was Said to be without reference to the busi- 


amation?™ yes5 ot the country, and intst ded to produce panic 
}, the pity nd uneasiness thoughout the land. The removal 
S. Ought of the deposites was proclaimed an act of tyranny, 
1 of a long and defended as necessary to curb a bold and in- 
reat safely Mi riguing corporation. The substitution of the 
1? Where sate banks to keep the public money was hailed as a delive- 
}, the saga-firnce! whilst the Opposition considered them mere poli- 
re? wh ical machines, brought upjto aid the policy of a corrupt 
Cre R ministration, I know nothing of the truth of these charges 

nce? Sir, Misod criminations, though to this day they are believed by 
at marked Mousands of honest and intelligent citizens. The secret do- 
re? yas of factions, and the private arrangements of public 
men can never be fully understood; but in matters of this 

tements offMtind a well grounded suspicion is sufficient for an ar- 


ument, and patriotism bids us to be ever watchful in 
warding the purity of our noble institutions. An associa- 
non of Sanitehats prays for the grant of extraordinary privile- 


ess of their 
ar that its 


nent Of thelies, even the power of controlling the commerce, regulating 
e€, soil, and eindustry,and valning the property of fifteen millions of 

7” 2 = "“Bieople. This is refused; and it is uoreasonable to suppose 
nother ma- 


hatthese men would use uncommon efforts to attain their 
pjectst Would they scruple to form an alliance with 


re may be Wo ! 
eedy politicians, that were in search of new weapons to at- 


no danger 


uk their adversaries? Would they hesitate to work zealously 

_ be prosti-fB the cause of a party, whose elevation will redound to 
er granted fther own rsonal advantage? Or, let us suppose that an 
from qiiqemeiuous Executive shall unite with the moneyed power 
or mutual assistance, the one using the influence of sta- 

Ould soonfMtion to obtain for his ally a valuable monopoly, and the 
ves, and jiqoher endeavoring to wrest from the people obedience to 
s and bro. tyrannical chief, by adroitly operating on their business 


nd affecting their pecuniary condition. If a_ Presi- 
dent, endeared to the people by his eminent quaiities, 
nd sustained by the patronage of the Government, found 
{ difficult to withstand a wealthy corpuration, is it not to be 
eared thata coalition ofthe political and moneyed influences of 
he country would be perfectly irresistible?’ No one supposes 
hat a direct assault would be made on public liberty, for we 
not prepared to bend the knee toa master, but the offices of 
he country would be used to gratify the ambition of corrupt 


these men 
d the local 
et, and the 
on the nex 
> well-being 
onflict with 


n those with olsisione, ond its le iatatie mon ee dencens pasvedieg to 

»-marneselfish purposes ef indivi 8, and not for the glory and wel- 
5 a ne re ef the whole people ould this bill become > law, and 
v ( 


he declaration go forth that privileges and immunities be ne 
ger conferred On private associations, our politicians will 
ot be tempted from the path of duty by the hope of making 
lfish partisans, and no class in our extensive country will 


ce the State 
g commeic: 


ie a depend-Mave its feelings and opinions of public affairs affected by other 
tensive em @eonsiderauions than those of enlarged patriotism. 
al Honorable gentlemen have spoicen strongly of the injury in- 
OF the COLD icted on all branches of industry by the strife which we have 
es and wWeli-fMwinessed during the last eight years. ‘They have been pleased 
at it into exe "Y thatthe “war on the currency” has deranged business. 
Sapo estroyed confidence, and wasted the means of the people; and 
) ’ 


hey conclude that nothing but a return to the old paths will 
sure safety to trade, stability to agriculture, and wages to the 
vest laborer. Sir, draw a different mural from the past; it 
es that a barrier should be raised between politicians and 
nkers, that no future opportunity should be given for agitat- 
gihe country, and mixing private affairs with the intrigues 
{ politics. hat careth the Jew forthe cries of his vicum, if 
obtain the “pound of flesh?” When did the spirit of party 
sien to the suggestions uf reason? The ignorant and bigoted 
artisan will use any weapon to everthrow ano - 


perity of m 
S, who Kao 
'S the conire 
their indu 
st ument of 
ial words 00 
cal feelings, 


to ov nent—pa- 

opusm has no abiding place in his heart—the Neadanane of 
and MY O° WM oor is buried in the desire of suecess—nothing too low or con- 
se the weal liemptible for his alliance—nothing so sacred as to esca) 


E 
ion—ay, he would sacrifice the honor of his "eather, 
nd the fame of his mother, to gain a miserable triumph, 
| is wise, then, to separate the Government frem the business 


r, let this Go 
S, let it raise 


as the guide the people. if gentlemen succeed and renew the connec- 

je: let ie’ the struggle will be continued by those whe honestly en- 
people; ertain the principles we advocate; and the mere Swiss, who 
is and quick-¥cht for bread and popularity, will ever be ready to keep up 
of unsouolgee and turmoil. Is it not best, then, for the agriculturist, the 


erchant, the mechanic, and the laborer, to have peace and 
srtainty? the dews of heaven will fall, andthegrain will spring 
rth underthe industry of man—economy, skill, and ingenuity 
il push to supremacy our infant manufactures—enterprise 
ill spread over every ocean our glorious banner, and all that 
necessary, is protection from the Government. 

Every man. knows what he can do, what are his means, and 
hat his capecty; the eagerness for improving his condition 
ill stimutate him to great efforts; the resources of the coun- 
ry will be developed, and its wants supplied by the good sense 


the hoar of 
nonor amid ! 
id the pelly 
The enemies 
leavored 
me for tl 
riew is moe 
ir own mit 


the peeple, ; 
than the i2 fe-hlood of our utions: let it be extended to all things and 


de left to themselves. Freedom is the: 


| 


| 
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in every occupation. If bank paper be useful, it will continue 


" the service of the country; if it be a curse, time will moderaze 
the evil, until a substutute can be prepared. But let the Federal 
Goverment desist from granting special favors, or conferring 
extraordinary privileges on any class ofthe people. Wherever 
this has occurred, under whatever pretence rulers have acted, 
the invariable result has been to uppress the great mass, and 
ultimately to diminish the strength and wealth of the country. 
Great Britain prohibits the entry of foreign corn, until the do- 
mestic article rises to a high price, and thousands of the poor 
rarely have their hunger satisfied. The excuse for such legisla- 
tion is most patriotic; but when itis remembered that Parliament 
is ecompesed of landholders, who must have large mcomes 
to support them in luxury and extravagance, every sensi- 
ble man will beheld a mean and sordid motive in English states- 
men. Inthe annals of Rome, we read of contests between the 
patricians and plebeians; and one would suppose that the latter 
designed to rob the former of their property; but modern histe- 
rians have discovered that the Senate wished to divide the na- 
tional domain among it8 own members, and this was the origin 
of their intestife commotiens. Wheiher the Government be 
monarchical, aristocraucal, or of any other form, there will 
always be an effort to use it for peree purposes. The king 
will think of himself and family; the nobles will desire to per- 
petuate their authority; and the ambitious portion of a Republic 
will struggle te escape from an equality odions to their pride, 
and destructive to their hopes of living without labor and at the 
expense of their neighbors. Sir, now isa propitious time for 
destroy:ng this Joathsome seed of discord; let us send forth the 
declaration that no class of the people, and no kind of industry, 
is to receive peculiar patronage from this Goverment; all should 
depend on their own exertions, and every occupation should 
live or die, according to its fitness for the country, and the skill 
of those who pursue it 

These arc the doctrines contained in the bill on your table— 
they are the doctrines of the Constitution—they are the bul- 
warks of civil liberty; and without them, any form of Govern- 
mert will become a nuisance andatyranny. And whilst we 
are struggling in the glorious cause, will the people forget their 
faithful friends, and desert their ancient principles? Can they 
be drawn off by a hue and cry about small faults, and permit an 
enemy, whom they have often conquered, to re-establish his 
power? Are low debauch and disgusting charlatanry to be 
substituted for reason andrefiection? If so, we are unworthy 
ofthe blessings for which our fathers suffered, and we are pre- 
pared to be slaves, 


IN SENATE, 
Tuurspay, June 25, 1840. 

Mr. ANDERSON addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President: The bill upon your table is now 
on its final passage; and I rise, sir, with very great 
reluctance, to ask the indulgent attention of the Se- 
nate, while I state, in the briefest possible manner, 
the reasons which will induce me to record my vote 
against it. There are occasions, sir, when a man 
may not be excused for his silence; and so I think 
my duty, under the present circumsiances, to the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent, 
demands of me that I should bear, ns yublicly, my 
testimony against this dangerous an searching 
measure. 

My distinguished colleague, before the recom- 
mitment of the former bill, took the occasion, then, 
to express his entire ne of the adoption 
ofany general bankrupt law at this time, whatever 
might be its provisions, and adverted to the fact 
that he had no reason to suppose that Tennessee 
wished a system of this kind. I concurred most 
fully in the views which he entertained, and have 
now to state, that I have not myself, up to 
this time, received any evidence that the 
opinions of the om le of ‘Tennessee ate in favor 
of the passage of a bankrupt law. It may well be 
supposed, therefore, that at the moment when such 
a mighty power is about to be brought into ex- 
istence, in a crisis of such peculiar character as that 
which now pervades this country, I should feel the 
deepest anxiety for the result, which may, perhaps, 
fall most unwelcomely, and unexpectedly, upon my 
constituents. 

This bill provides that all persons may become 
bankrupts attheir election, upon petition, verified by 
oath, and stating their inability to pay their debts; 
and that a certain other class, including the mer- 
chants, shall be liable to be made bankrupts, under 
particular and ee circumstances. It has been 
partially modified with a view to protect the interests 
of the creditor, by amendments offered by my dis- 
tinguished friend [Mr. Waicut] from New York. 
Several propositions which he made, intended to ef- 
fect this object toa greater extent, I regret to say 
it was the pleasure of the Senate, by very small ma- 
jorities, toreject. I voted for most of them, in or- 
der to make this bill less exceptionable than I be- 
lieved it to be, as originally reported by the select 
committee. Still,sir, I look upon itas a measure 
teeming with mischiefs of no ordinary character, to 
the highest welfareof the Republic. ~ 

I shall not now advert to the constitutional ques- 
tions which this bill involves. They have already 
been fullyand ably diseussed by others, andI shall, 
therefore, call the attention of the Senate tothe ex 


diency and probable resultsof thismeasure. I OE 





fess, sir, I cannot contemplate its 
the deepest solicitude for the interests and character 
of our common country. Without, as it seems to 
me, sufficient evidence of public opinion, we are 
pushing it forward withan ardor, and a haste 

which we can offer no adequate justification, e 
have before usthe progress of more than fifty years 
of fruitful experience, and it is now nearly forty 
since we dismissed from our statute book, with dis- 
gustand indignation, the trialof thissystem, which 
was made in eighteen hundred. 
population of not much more than four millions of 
people, andthe difference between that number and 
sixteen millions—between thirteen independent so- 
vereignties and twenty-six of greater magnitude— 
with our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
multiplied in afar higher proportion—with the pur: 
suits of men not only augmented, butinthe general 
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Senate, 


without 


We had then a 


rogression of every thing immensely diversified’ 
seyond any former example, has added much to the 


increased importance of the question under consi- 
deration, and, as Ithink,tothe doubtful character of 
its policy. 
weabout to dot? 
exercising a power whiich is destined to search this 
vast and extended population—to try its most vital 
interests—to take absolute and summary possession 
of the great relations of creditor and debtor~ 
to supersede, at a single step, long establish- 
ed opinions—to overlay the 
and legislation of rere States, differi 
widely in their interests. 

one great, paramount, inflexible, and uniform law— 
a law which tramples beneath its foot the private 


Sir, in such cireumstances, what are 
We. seem vponthe very verge ot 


yaried customs 


ll this is to be done by 


rights of individuals, and the judicial power of the 


States, which interposes for relief, or remedy, Be 
tween the creditor and the debtor—a law whie 
carries with it into twenty-six distinct and inde- 


pendent jurisdictions more than the power of the 
writ of summons, and more than the power of 
the writof possession. Release is founded upon the 
oath, and fraud legally presumed at the will of the 
applicant. The house and the lands of the citizen 
are to be taken without notice or preparation. The 
whole system of things is to be changed by the 
single move of the creditor or debtor, In a con- 
tradictory spirit of concession, you give to the 
most wicked of either class the right to destroy 


others, and compel, by your policy, the more virtuous 


to enter into the competition. Accidents and 


oaths, under this law, may accomplish either end, 
and it offers the singular spectacle of granting thé 


immunities of voluntary bankruptey to all, upon 


the condition that the creditors may make a par- 
ticular class of debtors liable to their compulsory 


rocess. Thus the catastrophe of bankruptcy is to 
ye completed, where undisturbed industry, prudence, 


integrity, and talent, might relieve the incumbent, 


without the odium of the injury forever clinging 
tohis name, and rankling in his heart. 

If the proposition were now made for the first 
time, to grant this power, I have no doubtit wonld 
be refused by a large majority of the American. 
people. It has an extent, as it stands in the Con- 
stitution, far beyond what could originally have 
been designed, and whch-pagtly arises from the 
more fully developed, and better understood nature 
and construction of our peculiar Government. 

Hitherto the danger has been that of obtaining 
power by construction, but this is so broad and so 
comprehensive, in its literal sense, that we find 
ourselves resorting to the expedient of reducing it by 
appealing to the standard of English authority. And, 
sir, there is nocountry in the world where its prac- 
tical influence would be so peculiarly feit as in 
ours, both by the people and the Government. It 
would turnthe fears and the hopes of the one to an 
entire concentration upon the other, and bring that 
other into the possession of astrength which would 
give ita consolidated mastery, ultimately, over all 
things, over men, and over Siates. In this may 
be found, in part, connected with other intrinsic ob- 
jections, the explanation why the exercise of the 
power was so long postponed, though pressed. from 
seventeen hundred and ninety, annually, until 
eighteen hundred; and why it was afterwards so 
early fiscontinued, and has been since so steadily 
resisted, until at length, yielding under asuccession 
of panies and disasters, the natural product of the 
vast bank power of the land, we seem ‘aboutto re- 
enact this great statute sponge, to be applied, retro- 
actively, upon all the pecuniary responsibilities in 
the country. Sir, this long postponement, the early 
repeal of the law, the resitanee against its intro- 
duetion. since, 
portion of the history of this subject, and we ought 
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present to us, the instructive 
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to regard it, until we shall be otherwise informed, 
as expressive of the ae sense of the American 
people in favor of the policy of leaving the power 
entirely dormant in the General Government, and 
tobe supplied by the legislation of the States. 

The first blow which will be struck, 1 fear, wil 
fall heavily upon the moral feeling of society. It 
will superinduce on the one side temptations to seek 
immediate relief by a single act of surrender, where 
perseverance and skill would, in the course of afew 
years, recover the unfortunate debtor from his em- 
barrassments. It is certainly true, that the very of- 
fer of Jegal relief, in the first moment of a public 
panic, is an invitation to cease to make efforts, and 
will practically be an extinguishment of all debts, 
without a struggle to pay. On the other hand, it 
bestows a power upon the creditor which it is illu- 
sory to suppose will not be often abused, and as often 
productive of the most mischievous results. Tse 
whole basis of the measure invites fraud on the one 
side, and suspicion on the other. You bring into 
active application two utterly antagonistical princi- 
ples—the newly awakened hope of the debtor to es- 
cape from responsibility, and the vigilance of the 
creditor to overtake the debtor for a delinquency, 
which he may not disregard, for fear of leaving to 
him the ultimate advantage of the law upon his own 
terms. The main pillar of credit, that confidence 
which is mutually inspired by integrity and by jus- 
tice, will be strnck down ata single blow. You de- 
stroy, at once, all mutuality of feeling, of torbear- 
ance, and of interest. No compositions will ever 
be proposed, and which might be effected at less ex- 
pense and less risk between the parties. It willbe a 
race of escape and pursuit, and in the present condi- 
tion of the country, we will confound the honest 
and persevering debtor, who would finally pay, 
with the man of desperate fortunes. We will 
make an indiscriminate sweep of the unfortunate 
who yet bear themselves against the tide, with the 
bold and reckless speculators, who are already 
ruined; and with this solitary act we will render 
memorable, in all time to come, the present epoch 
of our calamity, by a great legal catastrophe, 
fashioned with singular zeal, anxiety, and labor, 
from our own hands. If it were possible to limit 
the effect of the bill before us, I am not prepared 
to say that it would be without a useful and happy 
influence upon the condition of society. But, sir, 
one of the very features which recommend it most 
strongly to the support of its warmest advocates, 
is, that it goes to the extent of every interest, and 
every class in the community, not by merely dis- 
charging the contracts of those who are hopeless 
and remediless, but that the offer of emancipation 
from debt is universal. The practical effect of 
this, we know, will spread itself through all the 
relations of life, but the final end no man can 
tell. When you shall have broken up the moral 
bond of union which strengthens and protects the 
transactions of men, as much as law itself legalizes 
them, it is impossible to estimate the consequences. 
I speak not of solitary exceptions—the plundered, 
willing or unwilling, must struggle with the pfin- 
derers—the virtuous with the vicious—and the blow 
which fells to the earth your next neighbor, will 
carry with it another, and another, without being 
able to say who shall escape, and who shall be 
counted last. 

This measure, let it be remembered, has been 
urged by an eloquent appeal to our s¢mpathies; that 
he, whose head was bowed down, should be lifted 
up; that the tears of his wife, and his innocent chil- 
dren, would be dried; that the wretched and forlorn 
should again take their place in sociejy. Sir, no 
man, I trust, feels more deeply for his fellow man 
than I do, or would go farther to relieve him under 
the pressure of distress. But, sir, does justice, does 
humanity require that we should save some by de- 
stroying others?) That to dry tears, which already 
flow, we should strike new fountains from which 
they would be shed more abundantly?) That we 
should multiply the unfortunate in order to relieve 
them? That weshould disregard the claims, the ~ 
interests, and condition of the Jargest business class 
of men in the nation; and that, of all others, they 
should be made to feel that we legislate not for them, 
but for those who are already desperate? [Ss this 
fair? Is it just? {Is it wise? Is it humane? Will you 
lay your hand most heavily upon the commercial 
community, under a mere suspicion that they may 
deal harshly with others, while your generosity is 
poured redundantly upon the head of the spe- 
culator? Is this, sir, the boasted love of that great 
interest? Is this the tender mercy which the mer- 
cantile class is to receive at the hands of their pe- 


culiar friends? Sir, it is the embrace of death— 
death to credit—death to confidence; that confi- 
dence which procures rank and station tothe trader; 
which sustains him in many a sore and trying 
struggle; that confidence which, when every honest 
effort is expended, would, upon a surrender of his 
effects, disse 



































and our wisdom ! 


of Mr. Burke, when he wrvte to his constituents, 


from the opinions which you now have, to 
the opinions which you will have five years 


practical resulis which we are now preparing, 
and when every other influence will have passed 








rge him from his liabilities; that con- 
fidence, above all, which reposes upon our justice 


Mr. President, this measure has, to my mind, 
the most peculiar aspect. It comes before us un- 
der the potent auspices of the most singular com- 
promise ever presented in legislative history. I 
repeat, it is no more or less than that the volun- 
tary bankrupt is to be allowed to escape from hi: 
creditor, upon condition that creditors may be a. 
lowed to oppress a particular class of debtors. The 
first would not be permitted, but it is the cond)- 
tion of power to the latter; and, on the other hand, 
the latter is to be conceded on the condition of 
that special benefit to theformer. It seems to me, 
sir, that if either would be wrong, and publicly 
mischievous singly, because of the peculiar state 
of the country, that the two united will certainly 
augment the measure of injury. I am unable to 
understand the philosophy of this subject in any 


other way. It has been contended that neither, 
alone, ought to be adopted; if so, a compromise, 
by which both may be efficient, must therefore, I 
think, add a double force tothe objection that lies 
against this great experiment. 


Sir, I would address Senators, in the language 


with whom he had differed: “I would appeal 


hence.” From the present excitement, to. the 


away, except that experience which will then 
come home to the feeling and observation of all 
men! 

The policy of this measure may be partly esti- 
mated by the amount of debt which exists in the 
country, and upon a large portion of which it will 
be immediately directed. It is probably a fair cal- 
culation, that the mercantile debt owed by that por- 
tion ofthe country which is now within the range 
of the suspended banks, is equal to one hundred 
millions of dollars. Of this, l understand the com- 
putation for the city of New York alone to be up- 
wards of sixty millions. The remainder may be 
divided between Philadelphia and Baltimore. This 
debt is to be extinguished in two methods; by the 
voluntary act of the bankrupt, and by the compul- 
sory process which you give to the hand of the 
creditor. The contracts were made in a period of 
the highest prices and a swollen currency. That 
currency has been reduced by the curtailment of 
the banks, and with their action has fallen the price 
of wages andof property. They were the primary 
causes of the first; as they have been of the last; and 
although over one-half of the nation they are now 
suspended, and refusing to pay their own notes in 
specie, the utmost extent of their paper currency is 
not more than one hundred millions of dollars—not 
equal to the precious metals which they have 
driven into retreat. It is in this state of things that 
you propose this measure of voluntary and compul- 
sory bankrup'cy. And, sir, to whom have you 
given that power of coercion, upon mere petition, 
without being verified upon oath? without even 
the right of traversing the question of fraud by a 
trial by jury, until after the decree is entered up— 
until afler the blow is struck? We most graciously 
propose to bestow it upon those very banks, as 
well as upon individuals—the banks, to whom 
we have been told, in this debate, that there 
is asum of four hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars owed by the citizens of the United States. 
They are tobe brought into the great field of action, 
and iobecome the potent competitors in the general 
work of ruin and distress. Are we prepared for 
a scene like this?) One vast scene of disaster, of 
which no mancan tell the end? One wide, deep, 
and lasting excitement. Sir, the country will 
stand aghast atthe practical march of this measure, 
with its train of clients, of debts, of agents, of 
assignees, of lawyers, of courts of powcr, and of 
patronage! And who will reap the harvest? Most 
surely, not the creditors! "What is the experience 
of those who bore a partin the administration ofthe 
bankrupt act of eighteen hundred? I have before 
me the testimony of one whose talents and character 
entitle his opinions to the highest respect. I am not 
disposed to surrender a question of this magnitude 
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tothe mere authority of aames; but Mr. Tazewell 0; fost 
Man. mus delivered this testimony in the Senate, u whit 

the debate on the bankrupt bill in eighteen hundreq 


and twenty-seven, and spoke of that which hy» 
personally knew, and which no man will venture 
to controvert, and which I have no doubt, upon ex. 
amination, will be found to be sustained by the facts 
that transpired in almost every State of the Union, 
I beg leave, sir, to read his statement. He says: 
‘When the former bankrupt law was in existence. 


he resided in a seaport town, and was engaged in al. @ 7™ 
most every case of bankruptcy that oceurred during @ 
its operation; and he could assure the Senate that # 224 
he never knew a solitary case, in which the creditor per 
obtained one cent. The debiors had often large J at 
estates—there was a large amount of property some- MM ai 
where; but by the time it had been filtered through J js! 
the hands of the assignees, of the commissioners. tbe 
and their deputies, and agents, and this, and that, 
and the ¢ ther officer, appointed to act upon it, not a 
fraction was left for the creditor. The whole had # * 
en absorbed in its progress.” And such, sir, ? 
I have no doubt, will be the progress of this measure, jm “! 
inthe contact and process of agents and of courts. hie} 
There is another consideration connected with 
this subject, which, I think, is entitled to some @ ha 
weight, and oughttobe felt, at least by those who @ the 
complain of the expenditures of this Government. 9 3: 
The total sum which will, in all probability, be ex. @ jy 
tinguished, either by payment or discharge, cannot @,; 
fallmuch short of two hundred millions of dollars, @ ... 


The number of bankrupts will be, perhaps, not 
less than two hundred hideana. I have heard it 
estimatedtobe much greater. Be thisas it may, jt 
is very certainthat your courts, as at present con. 
stituted, cannot possibly executethe immense mass 
of business—the almost endless suits, in addition 
to the separate cases of bankru ty which will be 
castuponthem. Itistrue thatthisbill provides that 
they shallbe considered as always open to applica- 
tions under the act, but their number is too few ty 
enable them to go through butasmall portion ofthe 
causes. You will be compelled to increase the 


number of your judges, and subdivide your present § | 
districts, or to create a special set of commissioners, J jo ; 
for the sole purpose of executing this law. Let §,., 
those whoare the special friends of this measure, be § 1, 
prepared totake also this responsibility. It will be § 
foundto be one of no inconsiderable magnitude. pe 

The period now fixed, at which it is to take effect, 
is the first of February next. Why not then post 9” 
pone any legislation until the next session of Con. § 
gress, as we shall have, in the interval), the oppor- tal 
tunity of returning to our constituents, and consult- 9° 
ing them upon a subject scarcely inferior in impor. § 
tance to any which may require their consideration! J di 
Or isit possible that the anxiety to pass this bill §m 
will not brook delay? Sir, that delay would bring Br; 
back upon us the judgment which may reverse the ii 
decision which we are probably this day to make. Bap 

Mr. President, I fear it is in vain to hope for By 
the defeat of this measure. But, sir, I think it Bo, 
would have been prudent, in the midst of the pre- § \ 
sent excitement and pressure, to have trusted a lit- Bp. 


tle longer to the forbeararce and magnanimity of 
the creditor, to the honesty, the industry, and the per- 
severance of the debtor. In Tennessee, sir, like 
every other portion of this Union, we are considera- 
bly in debt; and although we cannot pay to-day ,or tc- 
morrow,or next day, we are essentially a solvent and 
a paying people. We want no sponging retroac- 
tion—but will, in the end, with few exceptions, pay 
the last cent for which we are liable. But establish 
this law, and though it may cast the sunshine of 
hope upon the path of many a worthy and unfortu- 
nate man, who is bent beneath the burden of his 
disasters, it will just as surely overshadow with 
misfortune o:hers of equal merit, who would, 
if undisturbed, pass triumphantly through the im- 
pending calamities. For every bankrupt it may 
relieve, the very moral, as well as compulsory 
power of its provisions will follow, pari passu, to 
add its victim to that object of your mercy. The 
very mercy of this twofold system will stimu- 
late the fears of the creditor, who will 
most naturally avail himself of every edvan- 
tage against the debtor, whom the Jaw has 
armed with the choice of his own fortunes, 
and we shall exhibit the great national speciacle 
of fierce passions and private plunder, overruling 
the mastery of every nobler feeling, ander the influ- 
ence of such temptations as few can resis, an/ 
the impulse of such a revolution as none can stay. 
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instead of being a measure to cure the evils under 
‘hie we are Suffering, it will propagate bank- 
. cies with @ prolific band. Whatever may be 
. theory of gentlemen upor this subject, however 
they may expect to bring peace, hope, and joy to 
ihe bosom of the ruined, there is another side 
this picture, upon which the statesman cannot 
iok without apprehension and doubt; uw is where 
pose are to be seen onwhom ruin will be brought. 
The law will take its course. .The fears and cupi- 
juy of men will sweep over the land in one deep 
and rapid stream! No industry, no integrity, no 
aseverance, ho probable prospect of success can 
pane it. I would that we could pause before we 
adopt this terrible and delusive measure. There 
spothing in the history of the past to assure us of 
ine wisdom of the step we are about to take. 


ifthe Constitution contemplates such a measure 
ss this for the protection of commerce, our pros- 
perity, for nearly forty years, is proof that it is not 
demanded. It is said to have this basis for its po- 
jy in Eagland, but with all her advantages, and 
theaid of its protection and encouragement, we 
have advanced many per cent. in the proportion of 
the whole, beyond her commercial and navigating 
interests. AS @ permanent measure, it would be 
(ound, as I think, tohave no such influence. Even 
as atemporary remedy, the power is too dangerous, 
and the consequences are too alarming. 


Let us pause before we pass this bill. It will 
array the North against the South. It will engen- 
der asuspicion, a distrust, a deep rooted prejudice, 
which can scarcely be obliterated during the quar- 
erofacentury. It will be a standard subject of 
reference for the guidance and action of the next 
generation, and instead of promoting the prosperi- 
ty of commerce, I fear it will materially affect its 
pest interests, particularly by its premature adop- 
ion. 


Besides all this, the country has not had half time 
right itself—to recover from the stupor of its ex- 
vavagance—to return to habits of economy—to 
make a steady, united, and persevering effort to 
pay itsdebts. Let us, therefore, look not so much 
io fear as to hope—to despair as to a firm resolve 
io pay—to the furbearance of creditors—to the jus- 
tice and industry of debiors. Our countrymen are 
full of anoble love, and a noble confidence towards 
each other; and it becomes us, as the grave ad- 
visers and lawgivers of the land, not to weaken, 
discourage, or destroy these sacred relations. We 
may rely upon it, sir, public opinion is not fully 
npe for this measure. The time may come when 
iimay demand some system of this kind, for relief 
and for remedy; but Jet us not hastily and prema- 
\urely, at the first alarm, produce a revolution in 
our laws, and the laws of twenty-six States, which, 
when put into motion, cannot be arrested by a hand 
less powerful than ourown. Let us not be borne 
down by the mental pressure of the moment, but 
standing erect, with a wise forecast, ask ourselves 
the question, how this will be, after the experiment 
has been passed, and the experience of years has 
scaled its character? 





DISTRICT BANKS. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Jaly 1, 1840. 

The following bill from the Senate, exterding the 
charters of the banks in the District of Columbia, 
coming up in order, viz: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Represen- 
lutives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the chartersof the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, the Bank of the 
Metropolis, Patriotic Bank of Washington, and 
Bank of Washington, in the city of Washington, 
and h? Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria, and Bank 
of Potomac, in the town of Alexannria, be, and 
ibe same are hereby, extended to the 4th cay of 
July, 1842, unless Congress shall, in the mean time, 
otherwise order and direc’, upon condition that 
neither of said banks shall issue and pay out the 
notes of any other bank, banker, or banking insii- 
tution or corporation, which is in a state of saspen- 
10n Or non-payment of its liabilities in specie; and 
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upop the farther condition that the said banks, nor 
either of them, shall take a stay of execution on 
any judgment recovered against them in any case 
whatever, nor appeal from such judgment, nor 


take a certivrari thereon, except onan affidavit of | 


merit, 

After some remarks by Messrs. W. C. JOHN- 
SON and ADAMS in favor of the bil, 

Mr. PETRIKIN addressed the Cuair, and was 
recognised by the Speaker as being entitled to the 
floor, in opposition to Mr. Jonnson of Maryland, 
who claimed ii on the ground that he had, out of 
courtesy, given way to Mr. Apams. Mr. Perai- 
KIN having insisted on his right, under the rules, 
the Speaker decided that he was correct, and he 
proceeded as follows: 

Mr. Sreaxer: I have known for years, that 
banks and their agents claimed and possessed ex- 
clusive rights and privileges on all occasions; and 
that the claims of individuals, here and elsewhere, 
have been, in mo-t instances, postponed at their 
wink and nod. I am glad that, fer once, a humble 
individual bas been able, on this floor, to have his 
rights respected in opposition to these powerful in- 
stitutions. I am opposed to the recharter of these 
banks in the way they demand it to be done; for, 
Mr. Speaker, they do not merely request a renewal 
of their chariers, but they demand it. 

Weare told that the present bill must be acted 
upon immediately, and passed by a pliant vote. 
Individuals have to petition for their rights; they 
have to ask respectfully, year afier year, without 
being able to get a hearing befure Congress, or a 
redress of their grievances, (and such is the case 
even with the war worn soldier, the widow, and the 
ofphan,) but when the agents of banks, their p esi- 
dents, cashiers, and directors command it, all busi- 
ness, both public and private, must be laid aside, 
and Congress is requited, and when so required 
must do for the banks all that they ask; and not 
content with that, the banks must have it done with- 
out delay and without debate. What is it that is 
now demanded by the banks of this District? Why, 
sir, we are asked, ay, peremptorily commanded, 
to pass a law sanctioning their violations of law, 
and the rights of the people. We are asked to le- 
galize swindiing and fraud of every species, with- 
out any regard to the rights of the community. Let 
an altempt be made to amend the charter of a 
bink, and they are met at once with the cry of “an 
infiingement of contracis,” “fa violation of char- 
te-ed rights,” &c. &c ; though banks claim the right 
to violate their contracts with impunity, and demand 
the sanction of the constituied auihorities for 
the grossest frauds. The banks, while in a state 
of suspension, by which they violate a sclemn con- 
tract cf promise to pay on demand, have the bare- 
faced impudence to ask Congress to give its sanc- 
tion to crime, alleging as a reason for it that it is 
for the benefit of the people. We are told that the 
people ask forthe recharter of these banks. I well 
know what is meant by these bankers, when they 
say that the people require us to legalize their 
swindling. By the term people is meant banks and 
bankers, not the mass of the citizens; not those 
whom a Whig member a few days since, on this 
floor, called “the rabble;” not the laboring maa, 
mechanic, and farmer, who, by the sweat of their 
brows, support their country, but the nabob, who 
rides in his coach and four through the streets of 
this city, and the speculator, who, vampyre like, 
sucks the hearts blood of the industrious and la- 
boring part of the community. These are they 
who are called “‘the people” by the bankers. I aver, 
sir, that a large majority of the people of this Dis- 
trict are opposed to the rechartering of these banks, 
But a few, in comparison to the whole number of 
he people, are indebted to the banks. I would 
venture to say, if the truth cou'd be ascertained, 
that of the whole number of persons resident in the 
District at this time, exclusive of members of Con- 
gress, and the office:s and directors of banks and 
their connections, that there are not three hundred 
individuals who owe the banks one dollar. 

We are told that if these charters are not re- 
newed, a great deal of distress will be produced 
among the people. This I deny, because, as I 
have said before, the mass of the people owe the 
banks nothing, and the bankers will be cautious 
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how they distress each other. There being no 
elections in this District, real panics will not an- 
swer any political parpose; but an imaginary panic 
is now in full force here, with a view to operate 
on Congress; for if we look around us, we see very 
few symptoms of distress among those who dea! in 
banks, that is, if we are to judge from their man- 
ner of living, and the extravagance of their habits. 
But admitting, for ihe sake of argument, that our 
refusal to recharter these banks would produce 
distress among a part of the people of the District 
who happen to be their debtors, is that any reason 
why we should act in direct violation of every 
principle of justice, by legalzing the frauds and 
violations of Jaw which these banks have com- 
mitted?) When was crime punished without pro- 
ducing some distress? When was any great politi- 
cal or moral reform obtained without individual 
suffering? And what greater evil could exist than 
legalized swindling by the few at the expenre of 
the many?) What gveater moral and political re- 
form could take place for the benefit of our coun- 
try than to reform the banking system of this Dis- 
trict as an example to other evil doers? We are 
not to inquire whether it is expedient or inexpe- 
dient to comply with the demands made of us, but 
we must first inquire what do justice and the 
public good require at our hands, 

Mr. Speaker, we have witnessed the operation of 
these speculators upon the people of this District, 
and throughont the Unicon. We have seen the 
effects of their s;stematized viclations of law and 
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|} common houesty on the industrious, honest jaborers 


of the country, who have been cheated out of their 
hard earniegs by the worthless deprecia‘ed paper 
issued by the banks. We have on record before us, 
that there very banks now asking us to extend their 
charters, have three times, in the short space ot 
six years, suspended specie payments, depreciated 
their stock and notes, and that their officers and 
directcrs have purchased them, thus depreciated, at 
a discount of from ten to fifty per cent.—defraud ng 
in this way the unsuspecting. widows and orphans 
of the D¥strict. I repeat that we have proof before 
us that the banks of this District have three times 
flooded the country with their irredeemable paper, 
knowing that they did not intend, nor could not do, 
what their notes on their face promised; and that 
they as often swind'ed the poor people by pur- 
chasing their paper themselves at [rom ten to fifty 
percent, discount. We know that they have four 
times had their swindling doings legalized by Conr- 
gress, and they are the subjects of the sympathy of 
the bank advocates on this fluor. Is not thisa 
pretty commen'ary on the morality of those who 
composed the Congresses that passed these acts? 
And shall we again be operated upon by the banks, 
to legalize for a fifih time such vilely dishonest 
transactions? Are those banks deserving your pity 
and sympathy? Will the Democrats in this House 
violate their solemn cbligation made before God 
and the country, to faithfully represent their consti- 
tuents, by obeying the demands of these swindling 
insolvent corporations? I hopé not, and that we 
will exhibit to the world—what is an anomaly ia 
these times—one legislative body, a maj rity of 
which is not under the control of tie necromancy 
of banks, or operated upon by the talismanic influ- 
ence of bank notes. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my lot to be a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia during 
the session of 1837-8, when these basks applied 
for a recharter; and to me was assigned by that 
committee the duty of examining and inquiring 
into their condition at that time. I made the at- 
tempt, and prosecuted it as faithful'y as time and 
circumstances would pe:m't; and alihovgh I had 
to take their own statements in wriing, yet I 
learned enough to satisfy me ‘hat they were a rot- 
ten profligate concern, usable to pay their lia- 
bilities, and practising a gross imposition on the 
public. Having had an opportanty to know a 
litle about them, I shall offer a few amendments tu 
the bl from the Senate; not suchas I would wish 
to have enacted; not such as will fully protect the 
pubic agains: those corporations; bot as mach or 
more than I expect will be carried. I have before 


me ibe lesson of bank influence in the State Le- 
I have seen a decided majority elected 
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to the Pennsylvania Legislature at its last session, 
for the express purpose of producing bank reform; 
and I have seen that majority reduced to a mino- 
rity, and that Legislature obeying the directions and 
dictations of bank agents. I have seen that Le- 
gisiature, or a part of it, violate their pledges to 
the people, and grant to the banks all they asked or 
desired, by passing a law legalizing a suspen- 
sion Of specie payments—a violation of the laws of 
common honesty. I have known the Legislatures 
of other States of the Union to do the same thing; 
and I cannotexpect the members of this House to 
be more than human beings, and be able to resist the 
pe of bank directors, presidents and cashiers who 

now see thronging ovr hall, and leading members 
out of their seats to importune and operate on 
them. Under all these circumstances, I have rea- 
son to fear that the bill will pass as it did two years 
since, just as the bankers wich it; yet I will not be 
deterred from doing my duty. I will raise my 
voice, feeble as it is, to protect all classes, but par- 
ticularly the humble but industrious part of the 
community, by asserting on this floor their griev- 
ances. If I fail in protecting them from the ruth- 
less gripe of bankers, it shall not be for want of a 
will to do it. 

I propose, by the first cliuse of the amendment, 
to make the president and directors of the banks 
liable for their acts in their individual capacities. 
It is no more than right that they should be restrict- 
ed by the fear of personal accountability, for men, 
as corporations, will do things that they will not do 
when made liable for their acts. Were I creating 
fh new bani, I would include, in this individual lia- 
bility, the stockholders to the amount of the stock 
subscribed; but as most of the stock of the banks 
now before us is in the hands of persons who pur- 
chased it under their present charters, and as it 
would have the appearance of unfairness to create 
a new liability against them, I will not go to that 
extent. The second clause of the amendment is 
intended to prohibit the banks from declaring divi- 
dends while they refuse to pay their debts. No 
honest man can object to such a provision. 

The third clause of the amendment is for the 
purpose of enabling individuals to bring suit and 
recover debts from the banks. At present, the 
judges of the courts here claim and exercise the 
right to issue injunctions at the instance of the 
banks when sued for their no'es, prohibiting jus- 
tices of the peace from entering a judgement even 
where there was no defence. As proof of this fact, 
1 will refer the members of this body to House 
tloctiment No. 53 of the extra session of 1837. 
In that document, it will be found that James H. 
Causten sued one of the banks for notes which the 
officers refased to pay; that the judge of the dis- 
trict court issued an injunction probibiting the jus- 
tice of the peace entering a judgment, and that the 
prohibition was obeyed. No affidavit of defence 
on the merits was filed; and all that was alleged 
in the affidavit was, that the Bank was unable to 
pay its notes, and that the plaintiff bought them. 
Is it nottime to enact some law to prevent the re- 
petition of such a gross violation of Jaw and jus- 
ce. Here is proof that even the judiciary is made 
io subserve the corrupt practices of the banks. The 
president of the Bank of the Metropolis not content 
with the use he made of the court, to defraud the 
holder of bis own notes, waylaid Causten, knocked 
him down with a club and beat him, in order, no 
doubt, to deter others from asking for their rights. 
There is another instance of the gross di: honesty of 
the officers of this same bank, which is a matter of 
record in the proceedings of this House. At 
the extra session of 1837, the Spedker deposited 
the money, for the pay of the membersof the House 
of Representatives in the Bank of the Metropolis. 
Roderick Dorsey, the Sergeant-at-Arms, as ho- 
nest and confiding a man as lives, not doubting the 
honesty of men who make such large professions 
as the bank cflicers, took the specie to the bank in 
bags and boxes; but when he came to count it out, 
there was a deficiency of nearly four thousand dol- 
lars. This deficiency the bankers refused to make 
good, alhough the who'e money was counted by 
ove of the clerks of the bank, when disbursed, and 
the books of the bank, when compelled by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to exhibit 
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them, showed that the deficiency did exist. This jj 


is a specimen of bank morality, and this is one of 
the institutions for which the Whigs of this House 
claimed the sympathy of its members. I could 
state other instances of bank morality, which would 
startle even the Whigs, but I will confine myself 
to what is of record and easy of proof. I will ask 
any honest man if restrictions, by legal enactmen's, 
inflicting personal punishment on bank officers, 
and giving a true and summary remedy to indivi- 
duals against banks, is not absolutely necessary to 
prevent such gross tyranny and dishonesty as | 
have quoted, and which no man on this floor dare 
attempt to deny or even apologize for? 

Itis not long since my colleague [Mr. Octe] 
anathematized the President of the United States as a 
“horrible specimen of aristocfacy” because he rode 
in a plain carriage with two horses; but we hear 
no complaints from him, or any other of the bank 
party in this House, of the aristocracy ef the pre- 
sident of one of the insolvent banks of this city, who 
has his coach and four grey horses, with several 
liveried servants as outriders, driving along the 
streets of this city. He may well afford to have 
his coach and four, with servants in livery, when 
his bank, of which lam told he is the principal 
stockholder, can pay its debts of several hundred 
thousand dollars at 59 cents on the dollar. I do 
not know this man, and if half I have heard of him 
be true, I hope I never may be his arssociate. If, 
Mr. Speaker, you or I were allowed to contract 
debts to the extent these people have, and pay them 
in the same way, we too might havea coach and 
four; but would we have that sympathy which the 
sage legislators have expressed here for those in- 
solvent banks?) Would we be permiited to pay our 
debts at that rate and yet have property to the 
amount of thousands of dollars untouched? No 
sir, we would not, as individnals, be permitted to 
do so; but as corporators and bankers, I have no 
doubt but we would be, provided we used the 
proper means to enlist the sympathies of members! 

We have been told by the member from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] that we dare not refuse to 
extend the charters of these banks, for if we do not 
extend them we will not receive our pay as mem- 
bers. I had supposed that the Government of the 
United States provided the means to pay its officers, 
and it is news to me that members are dependent 
on banks for their pay. Ihave no doubt that some 
are dependent on them for one kind of pay, in the 
shape of fair business transactions; but not for their 
per diem. I Lave always held that every man has his 
price if that price can be ascertained. I have no 
wish to claim exemption from the common frailty 
of human nature, but I can assure the gentleman 
that if he rates himselfat eight dollars per day, that 
price will not buy me.I will willingly sacrifice my 
pay rather than be the means, by my vote, of en- 
couraging such public swindling by an extension 
of these bank charters without sufficient provisions 
to restrain them from a repetition of their past acts, 
or providing means of summarily punishing the 
guilty individuals. 

If, as the gentleman from Massachusetts says. 
the Government did get the money from the banks, 
does he wish us to suppose that it was without its 
being paid for? Does not every man know that 
bankers are all Shylocks? They require not only 
“ihe last pound of flesh nearest the heart,” but take 
the heart a'so without mercy. But the Govern- 
ment does not get the money to pay the members, 
from the banks. 

The bank partisans, by missepresentations of 
this kind, are continually endeavoring to induce a 
belief that banks are essential to the well-being of 
the Government; but the truth of this maiter is, 
that so far from the Government being benefited 
by the banks, the contrary is the fact. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives has been in the 
habit of drawing from the Treasury of the United 
Siates the whole amount necessary to pay the 
members, and depositing in one of the banks, from 
which it is drawn as wanted during the sess on. 

The Democratic members of this body have but 
yesterday declared their willingness to separate the 
Government from the banks, and I hope they will 
show by their votes, on the bill now before the 
House, that they are as ready to protect the indi- 
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viduals who compose the community, as they are 

the Governm<cn't, from fraud and im position, . The 
contest between the banksanu the country is no, 

yet ended. The campaign is only fairly con. 

menced; and he that thinks differently will find his 

mistake if he lives a few years. The bankers 
wield a power more dangerous to the liberty of the 
people than an army of one hundred thousand fo. 
reigaers would be, and the banks act openly or co. 
vertly as may best suit their views, or the subject to 
be acted upon. The first victory in favor of the 
people over the banks—the Independent Treasury 
law—is only half won. Vigilance is the watch- 
word, and perseverance the only guarantee of suc- 
cess. I hope the Democrats will be found record. 
ing their names on the present question consistently 
with their votes yesterday, so as to strengthen that 
measure. We willthen be able to show to the 
State Legislatures an example worthy of being fo}. 
lowed, and will be entitled to receive from our con- 
stituents, when we return to them, the cordial and 
gratifying welcome of “well done je good and 
faithful servants.” The eyes of the American peo- 
ple are upon us, anxiously waiting to see whether 
we will retrograde or advance; whether we wii 
row one way and look another; and whether the 
banks and their influences are as formidable and 
successful as they always have been in legislative 
halls. Have we not every motive to resist wrong 
and to do our daty? 

Mr. Speaker, I had intended only to submit my 
amendments to the bill, without any remarks, un- 
til the friends of the banks showed a disposition to 
stifle all inquiry. I have now occupied much 
more of the time of the country than I had thought 
I would; but the importance of the subject re. 
quires it. I now close. 

Mr. P. then submitted the following amend- 
ments: 

Provided, also, That the president and directors of 
each of said banks shall be jointly and severally, ia 
their individual capacity, liable for all notes issued 
or debts contracted by said banks respectively, 
from and after the day this act goes into effect, to 
be recovered as other debts of like amount may at 
the time be by law recoverable. 

And be it further provided, That the said banks 
shall not make any division of profits, or declare 
any dividends, during the time said banks shall re- 
fuse to pay all their liabilities in specie on demand; 
and the president and directors of any of said 
banks, who shall make any such division of profits, 
or declare any such dividend, or consent to or vote 
tor the same, shall be liable to pay double the 
amount of the sum so divided or declared, to be re- 
covered of them in their individual capacity, by any 
person suing for the same as debts of like amount 
are recoverable, one-half of said forfeiiure to go 
to the person suing, and the other half to the cor- 
poration where said bank is located. 

Be it further enacted, &c. That justices of the 
peace within the District of Columbia shall have 
jurisdiction in all actions of debt against any of the 
banks whose charters are hereby extended, for sums 
not exceeding $100, and no appeal, certiorari, or in- 
junction, shall be allowed, granted, issued, or di- 
rected, by any court within-said District, unless an 
affidavit be first made and placed in said court by 
the president, or one or more of the directors, ol 
the bank so sued, that such appeal, certiorari, or 
injunction, is not asked for the purpose of delay, 
but because he or they believe there is a just de- 
fence on the merits, and that injustice is likely to 
be done if said appeal, certiorari, or injunction, 
should not be granted. 

Mr. VANDERPOKL said: it was not necessary 
to the purpose he had in view, in the few remarks 
he iatended to submit, to classify the House by d- 
nomiaating one portion of it bank men, and 
another party enemie¢s of the banks.. Nor was it 
his purpose to cast impulations upon gentlemen be- 
cause they happened to be coanected with banks. 
It was his pleasure to know some of the gentlemen 
who were connected with the institutions in ques- 
tion, and it was but just tothem to say ‘hat they 
were gentlemen for whom he entertained very high 
respect. Sull, be feit it his daty to say that the bil 
under consideration, considering the situation: io 
which all the banks of this District now exhibited 
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themselves, Was a very extraordinary one, They 
were in a state of suspension—of open delinquency 
—of open violation of the law that created them; 
and while in this condition, they came and asked 
for an unqualified extension or renewal of their 
charters. It could not be, that after our doings of 
rday, we were prepared to vote for this bill, 
without any amendment to drive the banks back to 
their duty. Whata spectacle would we exhibit to 
the nation by so doing. It was ourincumbent duty 
to set a better example to the States. The facility 
with which the banks of the several States now-a- 
days suspended specie payments was, indeed, a 
reproach to ourcountry. An honorable merchant, 
daring @ pecuniary or commercial revulsion, 
would often times sacrifice hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to maintain his credit and in- 
tegrity; but, according to the ethics of banks, they 
suspended specie payments whenever it became a 
little inconvenient to maintain them. Indeed, they 
seemed to suspend some times for pretty much the 
same reason that Betty assigned for skinning her 
eels, “BECAUSE THEY LIKED IT.” It was high time 
that we at least should set our face against the 
facility with which the banks assumed this unjus'— 
this demeralizing position. That portion of the 
House that was now coming out for the recharter 
of these suspended banks, had always told us that 
jit was the duty of Congress to regulate the cur- 
rency of the country—that the friends of the Admi- 
nistration were subject to the reproach of permit- 
ting an important power, conferred upon us by the 
Constitution, to lie dormant. And was this a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which they would put this 
alleged power into execution? Was this the mode 
in which they would “regulate the currency”—re- 
charter a batch of banks, that are daily in the open 
violation of law and duty? They could not pay 
their debts, or redeem their bills; but what could 
they do—what had they done under our very eyes? 
Why make dividends of profits while in a s'ate of 
suspension—yes, PROFITS made at a time when the 
poor market woman, with one of their notes, was 
liable to be shaved to the tune of from five to ten 
per cent. Were we prepared to legalize such 
dvings, by voting for an unqualified renewal of 
these charters; one that would involve no rebuke 
for, but would rather sanction, their past and pre- 
sent demeyits?' If we passed this bill, what a beau- 
tiful commentary would it be upon our doings of 
yesterday—a day signalized by the passage of that 
great measure of reform! He would never con- 
sent to vote for the bill, unless a provision was in- 
serted that the banks should resume specie pay- 
ments within thirty, or, at farthest, sixty days. As 
matter of example and principle, this bill extended 
in its operation beyond the ten miles square. It 
was commensurate with the Union. By passing it 
in its present state, we would proclaim to the 
world, to the institutions of the States, the immoral 
sentiment that a state of suspension is not a state of 
le and most reprehensible delinquency. 
0 some eal by Messrs. BRIGGS and 
WADDY THOMPSON, and JOHNSON of Ma- 
ryland, in favor of the bill, and Mr. MARK A. 
COOPER in ravor of certain amendments proposed 
by himself, compelling specie paymen's, and pro- 
hibiting the issue of notes of less denomination than 
$10, $20, and $30, at given periods. 

Mr. STEENROD took the floor, and addressed 
the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I cannot meet the 
earnest request of the gentleman frem Macsachu- 
setts [Mr. Sattonsratt] who has just taken his 
seat, and give my vote for this bill without disre- 
garding my party predilections and party princi- 
ples. I understand that the bill under considera- 
tion proposes to continue the existence of the in- 
corporated banking institutions of this District un- 
til July of the year 1842; 1 also understand that 
those ihstitations, with a single exception, are all 
acknowledged to be in a state of suspension, in 
direct violation of their charters; or, in other words, 
in open and public insurrection against the laws. 
Shall we, then, in view of this condition of things, 
confer on these institutions the exclusive right to 
issue paper as a measure of value, without impos- 
ing on them corresponding obligations to meet their 
engagements with the holders of their notes? Shall 
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we give to them the incorporated privileges to 
withdraw from circulation the gold and silver to be 
hoarded up in their vaults, and to issue in its stead, 
to this peopic, their cepreciated and irredeemable 
paper? These, in fact, are the questions sub- 
mitted to our consideration, and these are the 
affirmative propositions maintained {jn this bill. 
By whom are such principles as these advo- 
cated and sustained here? and who are the 
friends of the bill now under consideration? 
The same members of this House who have 
so ofien denounced, and the same party which 
has deprecated, the great public measure pro- 
viding for the safekeeping, transfer, and disbursing 
the revenues of the Government, as an innovation 
that would furnish two currencies—one for the 
Government, and another for the people. But 
chartered privileges to such institutions as these, to 
withdraw from circulation, and to hoard up all the 
gold and silver currency and to issue their irre- 
deemable and depreciated paper, they can approve 
and support. Yes, sir, the banks may use and 
hoard up the better currency, and issue the legal- 
ized worse currency for the deople, and these gen- 
tlemen can view the act wih composure and com- 
placency; but they are convulsed with indignation, 
and starled with apprehension, at a simple public 
measure that proposes to collect and pay out the 
revenues of the Government in gold and silver; and 
can see, in such a measure as that, one currency 
furnished for the Government, and another for the 
people. To those gentlemen who would condemn 
what they may suppose to be the tendency of a 
measure of the Government, and approve a like 
measure in the banks, I have nothing to say. But, 
sir, what are the arguments advanced here in 
support of this bill, and what has been said by 
its frien¢s to commend it to our support? We 
have been informed by the gentleman from Ma- 
rylani (Mr. Jonnson’ that the adjoining States 
(and Virginia and Maryland have been men- 
tioned) have passed similar acts to this, and, 
therefore, we should copy the precepts of this 
State legislation, and do likewise. I had supposed, 
sir, that it rather became us, as legislators, to 
set an example of wise and good legislation, and 
not to follow the bad or imprudent legislation of 
particular States. I have never seen an act in the 
statute book of Virginia similar to the bill now un- 
der consideration. _ It is true the State of Virginia 
has legalized the suspension of the State banks, 
but never without at least giving an apparent pro- 
tection tu the note holders as a remedy for the 
abuse of this privilege. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Briacs] 
expressed great surprise that any one here should 
intimate that these institutions were “swindling 
concerns.” -Sir, I here in my place, before this 
House and the country at large, arraign those in- 
stitutions and charge this upon them, and invite an 
examination of the proofs. I will not here refer to 
the conclusive evidence adduced to day by my able 
and eloquent young friend from Ohio [Mr. Wet- 
LER] of the frauds of these institutions, but to the 
ackuowledged facts in their history. The rights of 
the people have been abridged to confer on those in- 
stitutions high privileges and profitable immunities, 
and in reiurn for which, these institutions have as- 
sumed responsible trusts, beneficiary functions te 
this community. How have they demeaned them- 
se'ves in their offices? Have they discharged, with 
fidelity and probity, the duties imposed on them by 
virtue of their charters as a consideration for the 
exclusive righ's granted them? No, sir. They 
have closed their doors, and pertinaciously refased 
to pay their just debts, while they have, on the 
other hand, exacted from the debtor community 
uniform reduc'ion or payment of their obligations, 
They have assumed to keep their paper at its par 
value, convertible into gold and silver at the will of 
the holder; they have disregarded their pnblic en- 
gagemen's, and have suffered their paper to depre- 
ciate, and the loss to fall on the community. 
While, as public institutions, created to subserve 
the public interest, (and they should have subserved 
the public interest by preserving asound currency,) 
they have, asbrokers and stockjobbers, deranged the 
exchanges by their undue exactions and extortions. 
With these offences, then, resting on those institu- 
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tions, the gentleman may entertain no surprise that 
any one here should “intimate that these banks 
were swindling concerns.” 

But we have been appealed to not apply to our 
legislation for the people of this District our rigid 
party principles! To this I must answer, that I 
have no two sets ef principles, one for my immedi- 
ate constituents, and another for what I believe is 
intended for the especial benefit of the bankers 
here. If, as an American citizen, I would ever 
disdain to seek or accept of any franchise or pri- 
vilege from this or any other legislative body, which 
was notto be conferred alike on all my country- 
men, asan American legislator, I wi!l ever refuse 
to confer immunities on one portion of my fellow- 
citizens, that are denied to or withheld from other: 
We have been told, by the high and distinguished 
authority of the gentleman from South Caroliaz, 
(Mr. Tuompson,] that the respective Legislatures 
have refused, yes, that they have been afraid to 
carry out the principles of the Republican party on 
the subject of the currency; and therefore (I sup- 
pose the argument jis) that we, too, should refuse, 
and prove ourselves afraidto doso. But, sir, these 
are not the tenets of the political schoo! ia which I 
was educated. One who has imbibed an early re- 
verence for the men of the Revolution, and who 
entertains great respect for those time-honored ex- 
emplars of American principles, wou'd first rather 
study the virtue and utility of a public measure, 
to know whether it was to promote the good of the 
community at large before passing upon it; and if 
it was for the public good, then be not discouraged 
by fears, orswerved from his honest purposes, by 
the rash and reckless denunciations of others; but 
pursue the even tenor of his way until he shal! wit- 
ness a consummation of his principles. 

Our organic State laws of distribution in de- 
scents, and the prohibition of entai!ments and _pri- 
mogeniture, have been cited as a barrier to the en- 
croachments of these corporations. It is true that 
these laws were established to fortify our Demecra- 
tic Government, and to prevent the encroachments 
of property on right. But no protection is af- 
forded by these laws, if the respective legislative 
bodies will create and multiply a swarm of corpo- 
rations for the purpose of amassing and managing 
property; “corporations, whose distinguishing at- 
tribute is to live forever, and whose legal entity 
may forever remain the same.” “Property thus 
holden in perpetual succession, cannot come under 
the full operation of our statutes of distribution.” 
The privileged corps, which are thus fortified, are 
rendered more formidable to equal rights and liber- 
ty, than they could be by the English stautes of en- 
tails and primogeniture. What protection can 
there be to the masses, if valuable immunities are 
denied to individuals and conferred on corporations? 
Exclusive privileges and monopoly are as danger- 
ous in an incorporated association of persons as in 
the person of a nobleman or lord; and the Govern- 
ment that would distinguish in favor of otie over 
the other, by conferring power, but shows its folly 
by adding to crime. These organic laws of our 
States but demonstrate that these irresponsible pow- 
ers are opposed to the genius of our institutions 
and popular freedom; and as such, as Americans, 
we should wage against it an earnest wat—open 
hostility. . 

The gentleman from South Carolina also dis- 
coursed most eloquently on the banking institutions 
of the country, and ascribed to them a magic in- 
fluence in forwarding the constraction of roads and 
improvements generally, in the Siates. Bat, sir, if 
I were to ask the gentleman what was the immce- 
dia‘e agent employed in constructing these im- 
provements, the only correct answer that he could 
give would be, thatit was not the capital nor the 
banks, but the labor of the country that was en- 
titled to this high commendatinn, for the erection of 
those enduring monuments, those magnificent im- 
provements. [ have heard labired efforts here to 
justify and excuse the su:pens'on by these banking 
institations, bat all the arguments ate alike incon- 
clasive and unsatisfactory to my mind. There is 
but one moral code for the government of man, 
either in public or private life, or of parties. A 
justification of these institutions isa departare from 


bat code. A bank suspension is a violation of 
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Public engagements; it isa fraud perpetrated on 
the community by these corporations; and no legis- 
lative body could be justified in sustaining or le- 
galizing it; sach a principle coujd not be sustained 
morally in an individual or a corporation. Public 
faith, public justice, and national honor, forbid it, 

Sir, I look upon this as but a struggle between 
the note holders and the note makers—between the 
bankers and the people; one laboring for privileges 
and monopoly, and the other for equal rights; one 
for honest and just legislation, and the other for 
partial and unjust government. These are the an- 
tagonist and opposing principles involved in this 
question—principles that concern every man in the 
country, The bill under consideration not only 
proposes to legalize the actions of these suspended 
banks, and their consequent frauds on the pablic, 
bat to confer extraordinary privilege and the right 
of monopoly on these associations of bankers. Yes, 
sir, we are about to be most partial and extremely 
indulgent to these delinquent bankers; indulgent, 
that they may not be compelled to toil and labor 
—that the elements may not visit them too roughiy 
—that they may loiter on their walks of pleasure, 
and oil in their mansions of royal splendor. You 
authorize them to issue their false measure of va- 
jue, and to be tax gatherers, to feed on the substance 
of the body politic, while the honest laborer, who, 
in the heat of summer and the blasts of winter, ex- 
posed tu all the vicissitudes of the seasons and the 
times, is left to toil for his daily maintenance. Yes; 
on the poor laborer you impose the tax of this de- 
preciated and irredeemable paper, and a great pro- 
portion of the loss in consequence of its frequent 
and periodical failure. You virtually say to him, 
‘‘we impose on you, by our laws, a paper curren- 








'" cy, as an exclusive measure of value, but you shall 


not circulate your notes at ils trade value: the Go- 
vernment willnot authorize or permit your paper 
as a currency, for that privilege or monopoly ts ex- 
clusively confined to and conferred on these bank- 
ers.” This is counter to that Democratic principle 
which ever seeks to protect the weak, to elevate 
the depressed, and to secure to all just and equal 
rights. Where, then, do the members of this House 
get their authority for this partial legislation? Are 
we not returned here as the representativesof all 
the great interests of the country—as well the 
rights and interests of the laborer, as the rights and 
interests of the capitalist—to protect the one from 
the natural and instinctive encroachments of the 
other, and to secure the other in its proper and ap- 
propriate possessions? Why, then, should one of 
these great interests of the country elicit so much 
of our sympathy, and engage so much of our favor 
and partiality? Do I hearthe whisper—that the 
public good requires it? Ideny it. The history of 
the country—its periodical embarrassments—admo- 
n.sh us rather to reduce than to increase the number of 
the banking institutions. The depressed condition of 
business, the unexamplec and precarious condition 
of labor, and the agonizing shrieks of the thought- 
less intoxicated trader and speculator, with which 
our ears in this hall are so frequently assailed, have 
all beea traced to the expansion and contraction of 
the paper machinery of the banks. We must, 
then, commence to retrace our steps, and to restore 
the country and its business to a sound and healthy 
condition. Teenable us to do that, we must not 
credit the prediction that great distress will be con- 
sequently produced in this community if those in- 
stitations are ordered to wind up their affairs. No 
proposition is more clear and couclusive in political 
economy than that nothing is added to the actual 
capital of a country by instituting banks, or the is- 
suing of paper money. But the credit system, we 
will be told, can only be sustained by banks that 
have the authority to issue paper as a circulation, 
and their present chartered immunities. This, I 
believe, is likewise untrue and fallacious—a sound 
aud well regulated system of credit can be pre- 
served in the country without these extraordinary 
chartered privileges being conferred on banks. 
The instincts of capital always seek employment. 
If it is to be found oftener under the seal of the 
act of incorporation of a bank, it is because it is its 
present fastness—its stronghold. Withhold these 
acts of incorporation which confer exclusive privi- 
leges on the capitalists here, and the natural laws 
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which govern capital must still prevail; and it can- 
not, therefore, remain unemployed—it will still go 
into the market and seek to pass into the hands of 
labor; and though under this direction the profits 
of capital may not be so great, its acts and influ- 
ence so powerfal, still its advantage to the public 
will not be impaired by the absence of its incorpo- 
rated privileges and monopoly. 

Sir, I am nauseated with this daily nostram, that 
the credit system of this country is confined to your 
bank parlors, and in the exclusive keeping of your 
bankers, who, to preserve it, must be endowed 
with incorporated privileges and monopoly. The 
history of my own State might be adduced asa 
memorable example to contradict this position. 
From the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 
1788 to 1804, banks were unknown in our State 
legislation. What people were more pure than 
this people at that period? When was our com- 
merce greater? Or what portion of the world was 
more prosperous than the Old Dominion at that 
time? ‘That was the period in our history when 
honesty and industry were esteemed virtues, ne- 
cessary to constitute the respectable man and cili- 
zen. Every farmer’s desk in Virginia, at this 
period, was adorned with some gold and silver, 
and never had we less inconvenience and cost in 
transporting money from point to poiut. This, 
then, was done by our traders and merchants be- 
fore we had learned the magic of creating corpora- 
tions with monopolizing privileges. The mer- 
chants were then honest and accommodating, 
and their credit was better than your banks. 
Bank suspensions and explosions, and bgnk 
irresponsibility, have impaired public confidence 
in this modern system of credit. The sys- 
tem that will promise to pay to-day, and be 
authorized with impunity to refuse payment by to- 
morrow, may be approved by the swindler, but 
not by the honest man. If the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, then, at this period, could prosper without 
the aid of banking institutions, it might, be supposed 
that this District of ten miles square could do 
likewise. Where are the enduring monuments and 
boasted testimonials of the utility of your system 
here? WillI be pointed to the superb cities and 
magnificent improvements that adorn this ten 
miles square? These are but the evidence of the 
profligacy of thisGovernment, and of the munifi- 
cence of the legislators for this orphan territory. 
Where are your chambers of commerce, with their 
evidence of enterprise—the rich garnerings of the 
product of labor and trade? Where are the streets 
crowded with enterprising merchants and trades- 
mer, and where the busy hum of industry in the 
workshops and manufactories? Or where are the 
fields which have been made to blossom under the 
toil of the husbandman, as an evidence of the good 
effects of the modern credit system on this District? 
You may look here in vain for testimony of this 
kind, as an argument why these institutions shon!d 
be rechartered. But, on the other hand, loo at the 
poor country around this city, that seems never to 
have had employed upon it the renovating hand of 
industry. This may be a portion of the fruits of 
that paper system, of bank facilities and credit, 
which is so prolific of evil; a system, the effect of 
which isto lead men to believe they can live with- 
out industry and labor. 

Mr. HOLMES of South Carolina then delivered 
an animated appeal against the ruinous conse- 
quences which must instantly follow to this Dis- 
trict, should the bill be rejected. He avowed him- 
self the friend of credit, and said he had yoted for 
the Independent Treasury bill not to destroy, but to 
give it stability. 

Mr. RYALL of New Jersey made a_ short 
speech in most decided opposition to the bill ; but 
ifitmust pass, he was for Mr, Perrixin’s amend- 
ment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD spoke for the bill, urging 
the distress which must ensue should it fail. 

_ Mr. U. in the close, moved the previous ques- 
tion, 

Mr. PETRIKIN moved to lay the motion on 
the table. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD withdrew the call for the 
previous question, on condition that Mr. Wetter 
of Ohio, who obtained the floor, should renew it, 
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Mr. WELLER then took the floor, and addressed 
the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot consent to give a silent 
vo‘e on the important question now presented to the 
consideration of the House. I would be doing injus- 
lice to my own feelings, and to the generous warm- 
hearted friends at home who have honored me with 
a place in this hall, were I to sit quietly in my seat 
and suffer a bill, involving principles of such deep 
and vital importance to our free Government, to 
become a law. I trust I shall obiain the attention 
of gentlemen while I present my objections to this 
bill, although T bave but little hope that any thing 
I can say will induce members to record their votes 
against it. It comes to us endorsed by the Senate, 
and, judging from past legislation, I have no doubt 
it will pass this House before to-morrow’s sun shall 
have set. I desire, however, to give it an especial 
kick, by way of showing my disapprobation of it, 
and the principles upon which it is supported. 

Permit me to say, that I regret that the friends of 
this measure did not present it at an earlier period 
in the session. We have now been here seven 
months, and when we are within three weeks of an 
adjournment, a bill is presented for the extension 
of the chaiters of the banks of this District, and 
an effort made, by the application of the previous 
question, to push it through this House, without 
allowiag members an opportunity of examining its 
merits and demerits, or inquiring into their actual 
condition. It is true, we have a short and imper- 
fect report made out by the officers of these banks, 
exhibiting partially the condition of these institutions, 
but I venture the affirmation that not a dozen mem- 
bers of this House have looked into that document. 
Besides, I would much prefer a report made bya 
committee of this House. I would have more con- 
fidence in their statements thaa in the exhibit of 
bank officers. 

The bill now under consideration proposes to ex- 
tend the chartersof six banks in this District for two 
years. It proposes to continue their corporate exist- 
ence for two years, from the 4thofJuly,instant. Some 
of these banks have been in existence fer more than 
thirty years. The original chariers are to be found 
in the book I now hold in my hand; and I ask gen- 
men, before they vole forthe act now before the 
House, to examine these charters, and see the 
almost unlimited powers conferred by them. Let 
gentlemen lcok into them, and tel! me whether they 
would be willing this day to incorporate banks, 
with such tremendous powers; and if they would be 
unwilling to do this, then I ask, how can they vote 
to extend them? The act now before us will con- 
fer on them all the powers and privileges conferred 
in the original charter. 

But, sir, [am told that this act is simply designed 
to enable the banks to wind up their affairs, and 
settle up their concerns! This is not the first time 
this plea has been made. On the 4th May, 1820, 
an act was passed by Congress, extending the char- 
ters of the banks in the District “ thea paying spe- 
cis, and during such times only as said banks 
should continue to pay specie,” to the Ist June, 
1822. This act may be found in vol. 8, Laws of 
the United States, page 53. On the 24 March, 
1821, an act passed, extending the charters of these 
banks to the 3d March, 1836, (see vol 8, United 
States Laws, page 19.) It was then pretended, as 
now, that it was necessary to do this, in order to 
enable the banks to windup. But, sir, you find 
them in 1836, when their charters again expired, 
asking a further extension for the same purpose ; 
and an act was accordingly passed, on the 2d July 
of that year, extending their charters to the 4th 
July, 1838. See Laws of the United States, vol. 
9, page 447. Well, sir, did the expiration of this act 
find their affairs settled up? Did they proceed to 
wind up their business in accordance with the un- 
derstanding of the time? No; but they -again, 
whilst under suspension, come in, and ask for an- 
other renewal—a little more time to sctile up! On 
the 31st May, 1838, an act passed renewing their 
charters to the 4th July, 1840, upon three condi- 
tions, two of which I ask leave to read: 

“Second. To redeem all their notes of the deno- 
mination of $5 in gold and silver, from and after 
the Ist day of August, in the present year. 

“Third, To resume specie payments in full, on 
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or before the first day of January, in the year 1839, 
or sooner if the priacipal banks of Baltimore and 
Richmond shall sooner resume specie payments in 
full.” See Laws of United States, vol. 9, page 765. 

Now, sir, the 4th of July, 1840, being the period at 

which this act expires, is near at hand, and they 
are again at our door, asking for two years more! 
It becomes us, then, to inquire, whether they have 
complied with the requisitions of the law to which 
I have justadveried. The obligation to pay specie 
for their notes was a condition precedent, and the 
banks were bound to perform it, before they could 
exercise any of the privileges conferred by the ac’. 
The very moment they refused to comply with that 
condition, that very moment their corporate exist- 
ence ceased, and they could no longer legitimately 
exercise the power of banking. ‘his position, it 
szemas to me, is so palpable and p.ain that it needs 
no argument to establish it. Well, sir, have they 
performed this condition? Have they observed 
the restrictions and limitations imposed en them by 
this act?’ The fact is stated in the report of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and is notorious, that they 
have suspended specie payments, and are refusing 
to redeem their notes! For more than e’ght months 
past have they been standing out in open viola- 
tion of the law, and yet they have the effroniery, 
the unblushing impudence, to present themselves 
before Congress, and ask for an extension 
of their charters to the 4th July, 1842! Such 
a daring outrage upon decency and propriety 
should not be tolerated. They have suffered 
their notes to depreciate at their own doors 
from six to twelve p:r cent. and yet we are 
told that their charters must be renewed! They 
have, it is true, set at defiance the positive enact- 
ments of Congress, laughed at the restrictions im- 
posedon them; and yet weare to endure and 
countenance all this, and submit to another exten- 
sion! Sir, 1 care not what course other members 
may pursue, but I cannor, as a Representative of 
the people, give my sanction to suchan act, I 
would be recreant to ihe trust confided to me, as 
one of the watchmen on the tower of liberty, were 
I not to sound the alarm, and warn my country- 
men against the strides these incorporations are 
making towards swallowing up the legislative pow- 
er of this country. 

But, sir, I have saidthat we have no report en- 
abling us to understand the precise condition of 
these institutions, which we are now called upon to 
incorporate. I have, however now before mea 
report made to the House in 1836, by a committee, 
to which I call the especial attention cf members. 
We may judge of their present conduct, from what 
has taken place heretcfore. My fiiead from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Peraixin,} who made a few re- 
marks against this act, was charged with intimating 
that these banks had been dishonestly managed. 
Sir, if he had so alleged, he would have been sus- 
tained by the record now before me. I ask the 
friends of this swindling system to examine this 
document, and see the heavy loss sustained by the 
citi ens of this D.strict, by the failure of these in- 
stitutions, before they record their votcs. 

In order that gentlemen may see that I am not 
speaking without the book, I ask leave to read the 
following exiract from the report before a laded to: 

“In 1821, there were in the Disirict of Columbia 
eleven banks, the capital of which amounted to 
$5,214,641; of these, four, whose capitals amounted 
to $1,994,694, have since failed. At different 
periods, at the time of their failure, they had of 
notes in circulation, private and public depos tes, 
the aggregate sum of $741,037. The committee 
have not had time to ascertain precisely what pro- 
portion of these stocks was ever in fact paid in ori- 
ginally; neither do they know exactly what part of 
these deposites and circulation, if any, have been 
or will be paid or redeemed; but from the price at 
which the obligations of these instituiions have been 
sold in the market, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that the United States, (ihe deposites of 
which alone in these banks exceed d $450,000,) 
and the people of the District, have lost in capital, 
circulation, and deposites, a sum exceeding one 
million seven hundred thousand dollars! 

“The other seven banks, chartered in 1821, (all 
of which are now petitioning for a recharter,) had 

















originally capital, amounting together to $3,279,- 
629, of which they have severally purchased up to 
the amount of $1,258,887, and have now in pledge 
stock for deb!s to the amount of $205,488 70, which 
leaves actual capital paid in $1,815,252 30, being 
$1,464,376 70, less than the amount with which 
these institutions commenced operations. 

‘Here again the committee must say, that they 
have not had time to ascertain precisely the sum for 
which each share of this stock has been purchased 
by the several banks. That would be a work of 
some labor, and without it an opportunity is not 
offered to decide how large or how small is the 
amount of the speculation which has been made by 
those who hold the residue of the stock of these 
banks. But it may be safely assumed, that whena 
large proportion of the capital stock of a bank has 
been purchased in by the institution, there has been 
gross mismanagement of its affairs. It is impru- 
dent for a bank, having notes in circulation, to own 
or loan largely on pledges of its own stock, and it 
is indubitable that large amounts of the stock of a 
bank, skilfully conducted, would not be so far be- 
low par, that no purchaser could be found for it, 


when pledged to secure the payment of a loan at | 


six per cent. but the bank itself. 
‘From the testimony of a respectable broker, to 


be found in the appendix, it appears that the stocks | 
of two of these banks have sold as low as fifty per | 


cent. below par. 


“Tit would be a work of interminable labor to at- 


tempt to ascertain what sum has been lost to the 


community by the depreciation of the notes and | 
obligations, other than siock certificates, of the se- | 


ven banks now under consideration; or rather, it 


shoaid be said of three out of those seven, for the | 


commiitee do not know that the notes of the Bank 
of Metropolis, the Union Bank of Georgetown, 


the Bank of Potomac, or the Farmers’ Bank of | 


Alexandria, have ever been below par. Neither 
will the commitiee undertake to estimate the lors 


to the public sustained by the depreciation of the | 


obligations of the Bank of Washingten, the Patri- 


otic Bank of Washington, or of the Farmers’ and | 


occasioned 
Specie pay- 
will they now ex- 
the justice or pro- 


Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, 
ciiefly by their suspension of 
ments im 1834; neither 
press an opigion as wo 
priety of that measure. 
much evidence to enable the EIouse to deci‘e in- 
telligently on those matters; but they can and will 


advert to portions of that evidence, in support of | 
proof already given, to show that the people of this | 
Disirict have been grievously injured by the mane | 
ner in which these banks have been managed; and | 
that it is the solemn duty of Congress to deliberate | 


calmly, and endeavor to provide some guards 
against arecurrence of those mischiefs, regardless 
ot the clamorcus demands of those interested in 
the exisiing banking establishments, many of 
whom, too, have profited largely by their abuses. 
“There were four banks in the District which 
suspeaded specie payments in 1834; one of them 


(he Bank of Alexandria) has not applied for a re- | 
cuatter, aud, consequently, no means have been | 


taken to asceriain the extent of the depreciation of 


its various ob!igations in the hands of the holders. 


At the time of failure, i's capital was $500,000; of | 


which $115,565 had been taken by the bank in 
payment of debts. Its notes in circulation, ils pub- 
lic and private deposite:, amounte! to $152,167. 
As this bank has not yet settled with the hoiders of 
its obligations, it cannot be said, with certainty, 
how much of thisamount of property has been lost 
to the public; but we feel warranied in estimating 
that at least sixty percent. of it (say $350,000) 
may be added to the large sums heretofore named, 
which have been taken from the profits of labor, 
and been absorbed by adventurers and speculators 
in currency and stocks. What amount of the 
stock or paper, of the other thiee banks 
which suspended specie payments, changed 
hands at a discount, cannot be stated fully. 
It appears, from the testimony of several wilt- 
nesses who have been examined, and whose tes- 
timony is appended to this report, that large 
amounts ef the stock and notes of these three 
banks, changed hands, at a discount ar from fifteen 
to sixty per cent And the committee regret to 
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diseover that several of the directors of these insti- 
tutions, some of whom had, by their own acts, de- 
preciated their obligations, entered the market, and 
purchased freely the stock and notes of the banks 
of which they were directors, at a discoant, and 
then paid the paper, thus obtained, into the bank 
at par, in discharge of the debts due from them 
thereto. The extent of these and other specula- 
tions in the currency, of the four banks, may be 
measurably estimated from the fact that they had 
in circulation and ia deposttes, at the time of sus- 
pension, $696,471; more than ong-half of which 
obligations, together with these stocks, probably 
changed hands in sixty days after the suspension, 
atan average of thirty per cent. discount to the 
original holder. A considerable porportion of the 
profits of which operations, it appears, were made 
by the directors of these institutions, whose specu- 
lations are certainly reprehensible, as they were 
largely indebied to the several banks committed to 
iheir care, at the time of their respective failures, 
and had itin their power, by paying in current 
funds, their own notes, to have postponed, and, in 
all probability, to have prevented entirely those 
disastrous speculations, by which they profited so 
much, while the community suffered so seriously.” 

From this report it will be seen that nearly a min- 
LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS have been taken from 
the profits of the labor of the industrious mechanic 
of this District, and absorbed by these bank officers 
and swindling speculators. ° Has the power of the 
Federal Government become so weak, that it can- 
not protect the people of this District from these 
outrages? Tlave these institutions become so pow- 
erful, that they can no longer be controlled by le- 
gislation? Ifso, the days of our glory are num- 
bered, and a moneyed aristocracy will soon be 
established upon the ruins of our Republican insti- 
tutions; and this, the most glorious nation that ever 
existed, will be numbered with the things that 
‘were, but are not.” 

That the Honse may fully understand the man- 
ner in which the officers of these institutions specu- 
lated in their own paper, I ask leave to read a small 
portion of the evidence taken under oath before 
that Committee: 

First, | give you the evidence of William Jewell, 
a director of the Farmers‘ and Mechanics’ Bank of 
G orgetown: 

“The Bank failed during my absence in Balti- 
more. After my return, I told Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran that I wished to exchange property [ had for 
stock cf the bank, if he should hear of any that 
was for sale. In a few days he told me thata 
wido v lady had stock, worth, at par value, $15,000, 
for which we gave her houses and lots assessed at 
about $3,000. I purchased, also, of another per- 
son, $225 worth of stock, at fifty dollars on the 
hundred. During the last winter, I purchased 
$3,700 worth of stock, at fifty-six dollars per hun- 
dred.” 

Next in order, I present the evidence of John 
Pickerell, a director of the same bank: 

‘] sold, toa lady in Georgetown, a house and 
lot, and took, in part payment, $2,900 worth of 
stock, at seveulty-five ceats on the dollar. LT also 
exchanged property in Washington city, which had 
cost me less than $1,200, for $1,800 worth of stock. 
A few weeks ago, { purchased of a broker $3,750, 
for fifty-six dollars on the hundred.” 

Oue more extract, andd have done with this re- 
port. It is the tesmony of William Prout, a broker, 
of Washington city. 

“I bouzht stock of the Washington Bank at fifty 
cents on the dollar, and Patriotic at seventy-five 
cents onthe dollar. I bought paperof the Bank 
of Washington, and Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Georgetown, at sixty-five cents on the 
dollar, and the Patriotic at sixty-five cents to the 
dollar. I purchased notes to an amount exceed- 
ing $80,000. * * ” 7 . : ® 

“[ made frequent sales to the directors of the 
banks, at a smail profit. Some was sold, I recol- 
lect, to E. Ingle, a director of the Patriotic Bank; 
to Edward Simmes, a director of the Bank of 
Washing'on; to William A. Bradley, president of 
the Patriotic Bank;-to Jonathan Prout and 8. J. 
Todd, directors in the Bank of Washington; and R. 
Simme:, a director of the Farmers’ and Mechanics) 
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Bank of Georgetown. * * * * To some of 
these gentlemen I sold these notes, and took, in 
payment, their individual notes, at long daies, 
without interest.” 

Here, sir, you find these bank presidents and di- 
rectors borrowing money out of the banks which 
they controlled, compelling, by their, own acts, 
the banks to suspend, purchasing up their stock and 
notes at a discount of fifty per cent. and paying 
them in, asa discharge of their liabilities, at par! 
Is this a fair business transactiou? Shall I be told 
that all this is honesi? If it is so regarded here, 
then you must have a different standard of moral 
honesty from that which we have on the other side 
of the mountains. 

Now Ijask you, Mr. Speaker, whether we are to 
incorporate institutions which have been managed 
in this way. Ought we, in any shape or form, te 
countenance this system of swindling? Why, sir, 
if you will give me an act of legislation that will 
enable me to discharge my debts with fifty cents on 
the dollar, I would be able to ride in as fine a four- 
horse coach, have as splendid an equipage, and as 
many servants in livery, as the president of either 
of these banks' 

The passage of this act must have a deleterious 
influence over the action of the State Governments. 
Here, it is admitied, we;have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion; and if we set the example of rechartering 
banks while in a state of suspension, who can tell 
how many of the States will follow in our foot- 
steps? Ihe immense power exercised by these in- 
stitations is truly alarming. You have now neat'y a 
thousand of these shaving machines in the nation, 
the owners of which precure a livelihood by the 
sweat and toil of their neighbors, You will find 
the officers, agents, and dependants of the banks, in 
our National as well as State councils. In 1816, 
when the banking interest in this country was much 
less powerful than it is now, John Randolph of 
Roanoke said, upon this floor, ‘Every man you 
meet, in this House or out of it, with some rare ex- 
ceptions, which only serve to prove the rule, is 
either a stockholder, president, cashier, clerk, door- 
keeper, runner, engraver, paper-maker, or me- 
chanic, in some way or other, to a bank.” 

Now, sir, I can turn round and see the officers 
of these District banks in the lobbies and galleries 
of this House, attempting, by their persuasive elo- 
quence, to satisfy members that expediency and 
sound policy require their renewal! Yes, sir, they 
have « Utruded themselves upon the deliberations of 
Congress, and are endeavoring to influence its ac- 
tion. Their anxious countenances bespeak the 
deep pecuniary interest they have in this measure. 
Gentlemen would have us believe that this bill will 
be an accommodation to the citizens of this D:s- 
trict. ‘Sir, itis a mistake. Some of these officers, 
who profess to be Democrats, have much more re- 
gard for their own pecuniary interests than the 
rights of their neighbors. These charters are to 
be extended, not for the accommodatien of 
the industrious farmer or the hard-fisted mechanic, 
but in order to enable some of these lordly aristo- 
crats, now in my eye, to enjoy luxury and ease at 
the peor man’s expense. 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that there is a portion of 
the people of this District who are opposed to the 
renewal of these charters. I read you the memo- 
rial of a part of the citizens of Georgetown: 

“The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
Georgetown, D.C. respectfully represents: 

“That the suspension of payment by the banks 
of the District of Columbia is a gross and palpable 
violation of their charters, by which valuable privi- 
leges were conferred upon them; that it is an out- 
rage upon the moral sense of the community in 
which they are situated; debasing and demoralizing 
in its tendency and example; and a grievous inju- 
ry and oppression upon those who are compelled 
to take their notes at their nominal value in pay- 
ment for their labor. 

“That the mere association of a number of indi- 
viduals, in the form of a chartered company, gives 
them no license for dishonesty, or impunity for 
crime, in their aggregate, more than in their indi- 
vidual capacity. 

“That the banking institutions of the District 
having been chartered professedly for the purpose 
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of promoting the interests and convenience of the 


inhabitants thereof, we are the best, and should be 
the only judges in what manner our interests and 
convenience are best promoted. 

“That at the suspension of payment of the banks 
of this District, in the second week of October, 
1839, they hadin circulation upward of seven hun- 
dred thousand paper dollars, which by that act 
were depreciated twelve anda half per cent. in- 
flicting a loss of upward of one hundred thousand 
dollars upon the holders thereof; that the rates of 
depreciation, since that period, have ranged from 
twelve and a halfto eight per cent. thus filching 
from the working man from one-eighth to one- 
twelfih of the nominal amount received as the 
wages of his labor. 

“That the practical operation of this state of 
things in the District is, that while those who are 
in the service of the Government receive their com- 
pensation in gold and silver, their neighbors are 
compelled to receive, asa return for their labor, 
depreciated bank paper; thus constituting, emphati- 
cally, one currency for the Government, and 
another for the people. 

“They therefore pray your honorable body to 
take such measures as may, at the earliest possible 
day, compel the banks of the District to fulfil their 
obligations by the resumption of specie payments, 
or that they be required to assign their property 
for the benefit of their creditors, and wind up their 
affairs.” 

This memorial is signed by forty-nine citizens, 
and proves that there at leastthat number of free 
and independent men, who properly understand 
their interests, and dare to come into this House 
and protest against the extension of the charters 
of these suspended banks. Sir, I do not know, 
personally, a single individual upon that memoria'; 
but they have my respect for the independence 
they have manifested in coming forward, boarding 
the lion in his den, and asserting the principles of 
Democracy, in despite of the frowns of these purse- 
proud bankers. 

I cannot close my remarks without calling upon 
my Democratic friends to come up to the rescue. 
I invoke them to come forward and defeat this 
measure. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Unperwoop] tells us that ths oug't not to be 
made a pariy question! Sir, it is a party question 
—a question involving princip!es upon which the 
two parties in this country have divided. The sub- 
ject of the currency has occupied the attention of 
ihis House for a large portion of the present ses- 
sion, and will continue to agi‘ate the public mind 
for many years to come. ‘The Democrats have 
been endeavoring to 1edeem the country from an 
irredeemable currency; they have been advocating 
the necessity of divoreing the General Government 
in its fiscal operations, from all connection with 
banks; they have been denouncing the present sys 
tem as unjust, and in violation of every princip'e 
of equal rights; they have been zealous in exposing 
the swindling practices of these institutions, and 
calling upon the people to effect-a radical refor- 
mation in them—and now, sir, are we'o be told 
that a measure involving the question of whether 
banks which have viclated tne law, refused to 
comply with their contracts, moeked at your |g s- 
lation, and purchased up ata heavy discount their 
own notes, siould not be made a party question? 
Sir, fasten these irredeemable shinplaster manufac- 
tories upon the people, and, my word for it, the 
men who are now invoking you not to make this 
a party question will be the first to reproach you 
after the deed is done. ( 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the po- 
litical party with which I act will present an undi- 
vided front against this bill. Task them to come 
up and meet this question manfally, and show by 
their votes their adherence to Democratic princi- 
ples. If, however, in despite of the evidence I 
have produced, and the arguments which have 
been urged, they shall be rechartered, I shal! have 
the proud consolation of knowing that I hare 
raised my feeble voice against them. 


July 2, 1840. 
The followiog bill was introduced by Mr. How- 
Leman of Virginia, viz: 
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A BILL to continue the corporate existence of the 
banks of the District of Colambia for certain 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, §&c. That the provisions, restrictions, and 
enactments of the act of Congress of the 25h May 
1838, entitled “an act to extend the charter of the 
Union Bank of Georgetown, in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” be, and the same are hereby extended to 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown 
the Bank of the Metropolis, the Bank of Washing. 
ton, the Patriotic Bank of Washington, the Bank of 
the Potomac and the Farmers’ Bank of Alex- 
andria; Provided, That whenever in the original 
act the Ist of July, 1838, occurs, it shall be so cone 
strued as to mean the 4th of July, 1840; and when- 
ever the Ist of July, 1842, occurs, it shall be con. 
strued to mean the 4th of July, 1844. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether it made no dig- 
tinction in favor of the Patriotic Bank, which never 
had suspended specie payments? 

Mr. HOLLEMAN replied that it did not, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD gave notice of his intention 
to offer the following amendment in case the bill of 
Mr. Ho.tieman should not meet with favor: 

“That the several acts of Congress creating and 
grarting charters to the several baaksin the District 
of Columbia which were in force on the Ist day of 
July, 1840, be, and the same are hereby, continued 
in full force for the term of two years from and 
after the 4th day of July, 1840: Provided, hewever, 
That no one cf the existing banks shall declare or 
make any dividend of its profits among its stock- 
holders during the time it fails to pay specie for its 
notes: And provided, further, That all the profits 
hereafter made by any one of the said banks over 
and above six percent. upon i's capital, clear of 
expenses, shall be paid over to the corporate au- 
tharities of the city in which such bank is located: 
And provided, further, That said banks shall seve- 
rally resume the payment of specie for their notes 
thrown into circulation, within ninety days from 
the said 4th of July, 1840.” 

After a few rematks by Messrs.s HOLLEMAN 
and UNDERWOOD, 

Mr. DAWSON of Georgia said that the mea- 
sure now under consideration was very important 
to a large portion of the free, but unrepresented, 
people of the United States; and it became gentle- 
men to act in this matter with the respect doe to 
themselves and to a mass of the community whose 
interests were confided to their care. Mr. D. went 
on to observe that he considered the present ques- 
tion, when viewed in all its asprc's, as the most 
important one which had occurred during the pre- 
sent session of Congress; it was nothing less than 
the grand “hard moncy scheme” of the Adminis- 
tration carried cut in its first application. Gentle- 
men might cover it up as they pleased, but it came 
to that; it was the question whether, in a district 
over which Congress exercised undisputed sway, 
they should at once abolish all banks and credit, 
and rely on ahard money circulation? That was 
the question. A portion of this House (said Mr. 
D.) have declared that all banks in this District are 
te come to an end, and then all bank currency 
must cease with them. Another portion of the 
party say they are for banks with certain limita- 
tions; but they are to be of a temporary character, 
and ali looking toa winding up of bank concerns; 
and this final winding up must be accomplished 
within two years. Let me refer to the language 
employed by a gent'eman from New York, [Mr. 
VaNDERPOEL ] who is considered as one of the 
leaders of the Administration party in this House. 
He told us that we ought now so to develope the 
principles of the Sub. Treasury bill that the States 
might carry out the system, and reduce the coun- 
try toa hard money currency. We are to set an 
example, he says, in this District, for the States to 
follow. 

[Mr. Vanperpor. here interposed, and was 
very anxious to explain. Mr. Dawson for some 
time refused to yield the floo-, wishing the explana- 
tion to be deferred until the gentleman should make 
his reply; at length, however, he yielded, when 
Mr. VanverporL explained that what he had said, 
or meant to say, was this: that banks, ander a 
state of suspension, exerted a demoralizing influ- 
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ence; that they exhibited a demoralizing aptitude | 


to rush into a state of suspension whenever it did 
not suit their convenience to pay their debts; and 
that Congress was bound to set an example in op- 
position to this spirit } 

Mr. Dawson resumed. It was then the moral 
tendencies of the conduct of the banks that induced 
the very honorable and conscientious gentleman to 
oppose them. [A laugh.] Well, sir, the gentle- 


man votes to wind up the affairs of all the District | 


banks, because their suspension had an immoral 
tendency. Has the Patriotic Bank suspended. 
Does it not now redeem its billson presentation? And? 


does not the bill before you put this bank on the || 


same footing with al! the rest? Is itthe immorality 
of paying its notes for which this bank is to be de- 
s‘royed? No, sir; no. 

This was not the gentleman’s ground. He was 
for having us set an example here by winding up 
all banks, and leaving the people of the District to 
a hard money circulation. 


It is due to the country | 


—due to candor and magnanimity, to develope the | 


true issue, and not by unworthy subterfuges to at- 
tempt to conceal it. 
tant, an all-important question; and “now is the 
time, and now is the hcur” to discuss and settle it; 
to form the great issue before the country; and to let 
the people of this land know that there is a party in 
Congress who are determined to roll the wheel of 
ruthless ex'ermination over all State banks, and 
thus te prostrate with them the righis of the States. 
Gertlemen may think to deceive the people; but let 
me tell them the people afe wide awake, nctwith- 


I have said this is an imper- | 


standing all the poppies that have been flung over | 


their eyes. I am ready now to meet the question. 


Istand on the old Conservative ground; I go for | 


preserving the iss'itutions of the country, and the 
tights of the individuals connected with them. I 
am against destroying the relations of creditor and 


property—to raise the value of money, and thereby 
to empower the creditor to bring all the property of 
the debtor uuder the hammer. That will be the 
operation of the bill. That is the question on one 
or the other side of which we ate now to rangeour- 
selves. Will you, by voting for this bill, appreci- 
ate money one hundred per cent. and depreciate all 
property fitty per cent.? Wiilyou throw the proper- 
ty of this District into the hands of the moneyed men, 
and thus make therich richer, and the poor poor- 
er? You know weil that I am not one of those who 


love to dwell on the invidious distinction between | 


rich and poor; and though I make no hypocritical 
pretensions of sympathy, when it thus comes to ac- 
tion, 1am not willing to destroy that kind of indul- 
gence extended by the banks to the peop'e in this Dis- 
trict, and thereby force their propery into market. 


I will net vote to depreciate the value of | 








For who, I ask, are to be the beneficiaries from this | 
splendid act of reform? I answer, the stockholders | 


of these banks and public officers. The banks of 
this District hive two millions and a half of dol- 
lars due to them frum the citizens, whose notes 
they have discounted; the amount of their paper 
circulation is about $650,000; the specie capital in 


their vaults is about $420,000; now taking these | 


$420,000 from the $650,000, and it leaves about 
$200,000 to pay, while they have two millions and 
a half to receive. Under these circumstances, 
what do you do? You, friends’of the people—you, 
wko are no more Democrats at heart than I am, yet 
tell tae dear people so much more about your De- 
mocracy—what, | ask, do you do? 

At one blow you cut off the five heads of these 
District banks, and throw them bleeding into this 
ten miles square; and you tell them, now die, clos 
up yourearthly concerns, for you may live no 
longer. Well, whatis the result? They must sue 
their debtors, and bring their property to the ham- 
mer. And who will buy it? The office holders first, 
and then the stockholders; and where is the poor 
dzbtor? Borne dowr—crushed—brought with his 
family to ruin and desolation; and brought by 
whom? By this House—by you, who call yeurselves 
the people’s friends. For the sake of your politi- 
cal experiment of bringing a “hard money curren- 
cy” into this devoied District, you stand by with 
stony hearts, and look upon the ruin of these de- 
fenceless people as if it were a spectacle exhibited 
atatheatre. You throw all the property of the 
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poorer and middling class of people into the hands 
of rich landlords and money holders. Houses, the 
fruit of hard earnings and long saving—houses that 
cost the owner $10,000, will go, before his eyes, 
under the hammer of the auctioneer, for $1,500 or 
$1,000; all t6 carry out your beautiful scheme of 
“reform” anda “hard money currency!” You 
talk about “indulgence” to the banks. Is it not 
amazing that gentlemen will talk about bank direc- 
tors as preud aristocrats, rag barons, rolling in 
svlendor and luxury, when it is a well known fact 
that the banks have never averaged a profit over 
seven per cent.? Why the “great monster” itself 
never real zed to the steckholders over six per cent. 
ontheirmoney. Yet with language like thisin their 
mouths, gentiemen will pass this b.l!, driving every 


| money borrower to the usurer or shaving shop, to 


save him from a jail. There is the sheriif levying 
on a'lhe has in the world, and there stands his 
peor wife wringing her hands and clasping her 
weeping babes to her bosom, while her husvand in 
an agony is offering twenty-five per cent. for mo- 


| hey to the usurer or shaver to postpone the hour of 


their final ruin. How are these money lenders to 
be benefited? Not by granting the banks a char- 
ter: no: if you want to encourage and fa'ten usu- 
rers and shavers, and make bank directors, already 
rich, sul richer, cut off all banks at a blow, annal 
their charters, and compel them to enforce their de- 
mands on the community. While millions are 
due the banks, they have only to take off enough 
to redeem their circulation, and they pocket the 
balance. This is setus as an example; and I say, 
if you can only carry out your plan—if you can 
but go through the States and induce their Legis- 
latures to do as you are doing, I say that, barring 
“stop laws” and “relief laws,” no property in the 
whole country will be equal to bank stock, and no 
people be made sorich as usurers and shavers, 
The effect of your reform is to depreciate a!l pro- 
perty, to make the stockholder plaintiff, and the 
borrower defendant. 

I have a letter from my own State, from which I 
learn that, when a certain plaintiff who had reco- 
vered a judgment ordered the sheriff to levy on the 
defendant’s property and compel bim to pay in 
specie, the indignation of the neighborhocd was 


| aroused to such a degree that they went to the she- 





riff and asked him to stop sale, and then to the 
plaintiff in a state of such excitement that they 
could searce be restrained from violence, remon- 
strating against such oppression and revolting cra- 
elty. Yeti we are now called upon to do this very 
thing, and to do it in the name of the General Go- 
vernment, that it may be held up as an example to 
the State Governments, Well, sir, let the example 
be carried out; let those who are for compe'ling the 
defenceless people of this District to use no- 
thing but hard money, go into their own States and 
get their State Legislatures to collect the taxes in 
hard coin, and to pay for all their works of internal 
improvement inthe same hard currency. Try it 
there, and how long do you think your Govern- 
ment will exist? Will you not havea revolution 
as surely as you make thetrial? Then I say that 
we have been here fighting these two days pastin 
ambuscade; neither side has come up boldly to the 
issue. I call upon you to come from the bushes 
and show your faces. Do to the people of this Dis- 
trict as you are willing to do to the people of your 
own State. Icall upon you Virginians, and you 
R:presentatives from Maryland, to treat the people 
of the District of Columbia as you are prepared to 
treat the citizens of Virginia and Maryland. Then 
your people will know what it is you mean, and 
what they have to expect. Yet, while you are 
voting here to destroy these banks because they 
have suspended specie payment, (though one of 
them has not,) you will vote, at home, to recharter 
your own suspended banks and to legalize their 
suspension. Is this giving to the people of the 
District equal rights? Your conscience says, No! 
These people consider themselves, and justly so 
consider themselvés, as trampled on. Ought we 
not to do something to alleviate their distresses? 
All they ask of you is to do to them as the State 
Legislatures do to the people of the States. All 
they demand is, that you will treat them as Ameri- 
can citizens. Do this, and it is all we ask. 
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The proposition of the honorable gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Taomas,] with the amendment of 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Un- 
perwoop,} wilido this. Indulge them at least for 
two years. Who,I ask, shou'ld best understand 
the affairs of this District and the necessities and 
wishes of its inhabitants? Is it mot the gentlemen 
whose local situation brings them nearest to the 
District? And who are these? Are they not the 
gentlemen from Maryland? And now what do we 
see?. Who feels the most anxiety for their relief? 
The two gentlemen from Maryland, (Messrs. Jonn- 
son and Jenirer.] These gentleman are not will- 
ing that Congress shall set its heel upon this Dis- 
trict and grind its citizens to powder, They are 
not willing that you should treat them as rats in a 
receiver—mere subjec!s of experiment. This Dis- 
trict, ceded to your Government, and confided to 
its parental care, is not a garden platin which to 
try new-fangled experiments. Its inhabitants are 
Americans—American citizens; and they are not 
to be practised on in this way. If you wart to try 
your new schemes, take a wider field. Let the 
zealous gentleman gentleman from New York [Mr. 
VANDERPOEL] go to the great Empire State, and 
there let him proclaim his hard-money doctrines. 
If, indeed, I have mistaken his real views—if he is 
not in favor of prostrating banks and introducing a 
metallic currency—I shall rejoice from the bettom 
of my heart. It will cause me the liveliest joy to 
hail him as a conservative, and join him in an effort 
to save the country. 

{now move you that this whole subject be re- 
ferred to a select committee, with instructions to 
report a bill to this House to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL said that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] had, unintentionally, 
no doubt, made a false issue. He could not con- 
ceive how he could have so far misunderstood the 
observations he (Mr. V.) made yesterday. He 
knew that the gentleman would not designedly mis- 
represent him. He would not, and could not, 
imagine that he had imputed to him (Mr. V.) sen- 
timents which he never uttered, to furnish himself 
with a pretext for exhibiting himself to us in that 
irredeemable character in which he had just pre- 
sented himself. Mr. V.ceuld reciprocate the ex- 
pressions of surprise in which the gen‘leman had 
indulged, and say that he was astonished, yes, as- 
tounded, at the fact that he would become the advo- 
cate of ins'itutioas whose motto seemed to be, 
‘“‘ [RREDEFMABLE, IRREDEEMABLE TO THE Last.” 
And in support of what he (Mr. V.) did say, he 
was willing to accept the challenge of the geatle- 
man, and go with him before the people of the 
“Empire State,” and there plead before the labor- 
ing men and farmers of that great Commonwealth. 
He would there argue with him the bold and 
naked question, whether it was right, whether it 
was moral, |o recharter a number of banks who 
refused to pay theie debts; who were constantly 
issuing irredeemable paper, with a full knowledge 
that the laboring man and the market woman who 
happened to come possessed of it, must, in order to 
raise actual money upon it, be subjected to a loss of 
from five to ten per cent. He knew the moral 
sense, the sense ot right, of the proud and pros- 
perous people of that great State. They would 
never again, for a moment, tolerate in their banks 
this irredeemable, this profligate position, in which 
the institations of this District now presented them- 
selves. The prevailing ethics of New York would 
save her people from the loss—her character from 
the degradation inseparable from a gross and dar- 
ing violation of law and duty on the part of all 
her moneyed institutions; and it was this fact, this 
conviction, that the Legislature would never again 
wink at such demoralizing delinquency, that had, 
perhaps, as much as any other cause, induced the 
banks of New York to hold on to their duty, and 
to exhibit to the world the comparatively proud 
spectacle they now presented. No, sir, no. “Pub- 
lic opinion there would not tolerate another suspen- 
sion. The bank, then, that shall dare to suspend 
again, will, at once, be consigned, by _ opi- 
nion, to where such an act will prove legiti- 
mately to belong. I mean, tothe vortex of irre- 
trievable bankrapicy. They never did Legis- 
lature of New York would never dare to do, what 
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the Bank Whigs here were so ready to do—rechar- 
ter a whole batch of banks while in a state of sus- 

nsion. The most itdid when the banks of New 

ork suspended specie payments in 1837, was, for 
the term of one year only, to save them from pro- 
ceedings of the Attorney General to enforce a for- 
feiture of their charters, at the expiration of which 
they were obliged to resume. They did not ask 
for farther grace; nor would it have been granted, 
had it been asked for. This the banks knew full 
well. No man who then lived in New York could 
have mistaken the public pulse upon this subject. It 
was on the side of duty—on the side of morality— 
on the side of fidelity to moral and solemn engage- 
ments; not on the side where we have found the 
IRREDEEMABLE Whigs of this House. He hoped 
ever to see in ‘his native State too high a tone of 
morals, to regard with an indulgent eye that posi- 
tion of delinquency—of open violation, on the part 
of the banks, of the very laws that created them— 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] 
seemed to regard as quite venial, if not praisewor- 
thy. If the time should ever come when such indul- 
gence shall be too easily cherished, and too freely 
accorded, then he would be prepared to believe that 
the days of her honor, her good faith, and, with 
it, ber boasted prosperity, had departed. 

But the gentleman insists, that in the remarks 
he (Mr. V.) made yesterday, he made a decided de- 
monsiation in favor of an exclusive hard money 
currency, by way of carrying out the Sub-Treasu- 
ry plan. Sir, either his (Mr. V’s) mode of ex- 
pressing himself must be very unfortunate and 
confused, or (he gentleman’s powers of comprehen- 
&.0n are very much at fault; for he surely meant to 
make no demonstration in favor of an exclusive 
hard money currency. Whathe said was, that 
the banks had made a solemn compact with the 
Government, and, through it, with the people, 
that, in consideration of special and very valuable 
powers granted them, they had had solemnly agreed 
to redeem all their liabilities in gold and silver; 
that this was one of the very conditions of their 
charters, the violation of which rendered their char- 
ters void; that while in a state of open and unblush- 
ing violation of this vital condition of the law of 
their creation, they came to us and asked us for 
an extension of their corporate existence, without 
our even hinting at the delinquent and unjust po- 
sition they occupied; and that there was found in 
this House a stong party, ready and willing to re- 
gard this non-payment of their liabilities a mere 
peccadillo, that did not merit our censure, or even 
our attention, when they called upon us to grant 
them an additional boon! This is the length and 
breadth of what he said, and meant to say, on that 
occasion. Yes, he freely accepted the challenge of 
the gentleman from Georgia, and would tell him 
that he was willing to go before the hard-handed 
and true-hearted laborers of his native State, and 
say to them, * These are the banks that we refuse 
to recharter, without, at least, inserting in the 
act to recharter them, some provision that shall 
drive them back to their duty. We cannot, 
as your faithful representatives, pass, in ap- 
proving silence, over such delinquency. We 
cannot see their poor bill holders constantly shaved 
from five to ten per cent. without marking with our 
disapprobation the state of things which conduces 
to such losses.”” This, sir, would be the tone and 
language he would assume before the high minded 
people of New York; and he was very sure he 
would receive from them an approving response. 
They would not, for such sentiments, be quite as 
ready, as is the gentleman from Georgia, for utter- 
ing such sentunents and assuming such a position, 
to suspect him of too strong hard money predilec- 
tions. 

But he would go a step further towards showing 
that he had not assumed a cruel and unfeeling po- 
sition towards these banks, by refusing to grant 
them an unqualified recharter while in a state of 
suspension. Not only had they been fortunate 
enough to cease, but they had been impudent 
—yes, impudent enough to declare dividends of 
profits while in a siate of suspension! This surely 
deserved the reprobation of every just and high 
minded man. Dividends of profits made when 
every one of their bill holders was losing from 
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five to ten per cent! How much more noble, hev 
much more laudable to have foregone a little pro- 
fit, and thereby enabled themselves to adhere to 
their duty—to the redemption of their paper. But 
no, ithad come to this, at least, in a large section 
of our country: if there was smooth sailing—if it 
was perfectly convenient for the banks to adhere to 
specie paymenis—ihey would redeem their bills; but 
if it became necessary to submit to a little loss, or 
forego a considerable amount of profit, to enable 
them to continue in the line of their duty, why, 
then, they very quietly and unceremoniously glided 
into the smooth and placid waters of suspension; 
and we, sir, were called ‘“‘Destructives and vile 
Locofocos,” because we dared to raise the voice 
of remonstrance against this course—because we 
would not consent to recharter these banks, with- 
out, at least, administering a little spur—a litile 
hint, by way of reminding them of their duty— 
without some provision for their emerging from 
this irredeemable position in which they approach- 
edus. Go on, gentlemen Whigs, (said Mr. V.) 
and reap all the glory of your unrighteous forbear- 
ance. Grant to delinquent insti'utions acts of am- 
nesty and pardon; nay, approbation, as often as you 
please. Tenvy not the glory you are to derive 
trom such charity and such indulgence. In this 
career of charity to the privileged few, and cruelty 
to the many, you are only acting out a law of your 
nature. If we look tothe rights and interests of 
the whole community, who are bled aliost to faint- 
ing, all around you, by the agency of suspendel 
banks, you are true to your principles and to 
yourselves, by forgetting the suffering of ihe many 
in the intensity of your regard for the interests of 
the few. It is strange, ‘‘passing strange,” that you 
do not begin to repent—to change your policy when 
you reflect upon your past folly, in regard to that 
mammoth institution, which was 
lead off in this leap to suspension. She 
is the author and finisher of the present mis- 
chief, which the country is suffering. She 
was your pet, your darling, your all in all; 
your Arcas, which was to stand firm when all the 
smaller horde should be swept away, and “eave 
not a wreck behind.”” Where, now, is your “great 
regulator,” without which you have so often told 
us that all your moneyed ins'itutions would explode? 
There she livs, bankrupt, if not rotten. She is 
yours, with all her abominations, all her putres- 
cence about her. You are wedded to, her by too 
many acts of past affection, to be able now to 
shake her off. Sheis one of the many millstones 
about your neck, which are soon, very soon, to 
sink you, to settle your doom as a party. 

[Mr. Dawson here asked Mr. V. if he did not 
state on yestesday that we had nothing to expect 
from the States and as that was the cause,it was the 
duty of Congress to set an example from this Dis- 
trict. ] 

Mr. YVanverpoet said he did say, and he would 
again say, that as the proposition to recharter these 
banks was forced upon us, and was not one of our 
own seeking, it was our duty here tosetan exam- 

le to the irredeemable portion of this confederacy. 
This was what he said, and if the gentleman 
would look at the whole context, he would no 
longer be in error as to the import of what he said. 
What further did he say? Did he not say that he 
was willing to go for these banks, if the bill con- 
tained a provision that they sheuld resume specie 
payments within sixty days, and they should, in 
the mean time, be prohibited from issuing irredeem- 
able paper? Did this look like a disposition, on his 
part, to persecute the banks, to drive the pcople at 
ence into an exclusively hard money currency? If 
the States, where the banks had suspended, were 
too lax im their notions of what was due to the 
community from the banks, ortoo much in their 
power to drive them back to their duty, was it true 
that we, too, were thus trammelled? Was this 
Congress so entirely under the control of the banks 
of this District, that it dare not refuse to renew 
their charters while in a state of suspension; dare 
not even utter a sentiment of rebuke against them; 
but act as if it were actually bound to endorse and 
legalize it? No, he trusted that we would seta bet- 
ter example to the Siates south of the “great re- 
gulator,” whose moneyed institutions were now 
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exhibiting a spectacle that was a reproach to our 
whole country, that disparaged us as a nation in 
the eyes of foreign nations. Hehad seen this, he had 
felt it, when journeying among foreigners and 
swangers. ‘Talk to them about our glorious insti- 
tutions—the rapid advances we are making in all 
that seems to elevate the great masses, and render 
them happy, and the response you will invariably 
get is, “‘yes; but look at your repeated moneyed 
crises, the frequent suspensions of your banks, the 
fluctuations in your currency, and the instability of 
prices, consequent upon these things.” These 
they would attribute to our political institutions. 
These would they say are some of the dear penal- 
ties you have to pay for your Democratic liberty. 
And did it not behcove us, when a fair call, a pro- 
per cccasion presented itself to us, as fat as in tis 
lay, to vindicate our country and our institutions 
from such reproach? If we did not show to the world 
that we felt ahigh moral duty resting upon us in 
reference to carporations in such a predicament, 
what could we expect from the States, embarrassed, 
trammelled, and connected, as too many of them 
were, With these institutions? The course he, and 
those with whom he acted, pursued, did not imply 
a dispositionto war against all banks, and drive 
the country into the use of an exclusive metallic 
currency. It was dictated by considerations of 
honor, by a regard for the obligations of morality 
and positive daty, by a regard for the honorof the 
country. 

But the gentleman from Georgia has drawn a 
sad picture of distress, which he imagines will re- 
sult tothe banks, if we drive them back to specie 
payments. They will be obliged to press their 
debtors, if we compel them to resume specie pay- 
ments, or refuse to recharter them, and, therefore, 
We mustextend their existence, and permit them 
to go on in their career of suspension until they 
shall graciously please to resume. Sir, where is 
ihis argument to end? If inconvenient to return 
to their duty now, if they cannot do it now, with- 
out grievously oppressing their debtors, may they 
not, under this argument, enjoy a perpetual suspen- 
sion? It there was any thing in this argument 
now, the longer the banks remained out of the line 
of their duty, the stronger would itgrow. This 
argument rather proceeded on the assumption that 
the banks themselves would not make very formi- 
dable sacrifices to enable them to resume; that their 
debtors must pay the whole of the requisite penalty. 
If this were so, he deplored it, but he could not 
help it. The debtors of the banks were few, com- 
pared to the entire community within the range of 
their circulation, the whole of which was subjecied 
to daily losses from the present condition of 
things. If the suffering of the few, who had vo- 
luntarily connected themselves with these institu- 
tions were necessary to bring them back to their 
duty, and save this whole community from daily 
losses, much as he might commiserate such suffer- 
ing, itdid not furnish with him a motive strong 
enough to induce him to tell these banks to go on in 
their unlawful and immoral career, and terminate 
it oaly when it suited their convenience. 

But was it true that the friends of the Adminis- 
tration had wholly refused to recharter these banks? 
On the contrary, most of them had voted for the 
bill as amended, and, as he thought, improved, by 
the amendments offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrixin] and the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Coorer.] Those provisions 
were simple, but salutary. They embraced the 
principle of immediate resumption, and liability 
of the president and directors of the banks for 
engagements entered into during their administra- 
tion of its affairs. With these improving and re- 
forming principles, he, (Mr. V.) and most of those 
with whom he acted, voted for the bill to extend 
the charters for two years. A majority of you, 
gentlemen Federal Whigs, voted against the bill, 
because it contained provisions, looking to the 
safety of the community. You were true to your- 
selves—to your principles—for you would not vote 
for any bill that contained a spur to prick on the 
banks to their duty; for any Dill, that contained 
provisions unpalatable to the banks, and caleu- 
lated to secure the public against their frauds 
and their suspensions. Go with us, then, before 
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the tribunal of the American people, and let them 
determine whose course upon this subject has been 
most consistent with good faith, morality, and 
pairiotism. 

The debate was further continued till the ad- 
journment by Messrs. JOHNSON of Maryland, 
HOLLEMAN, and HOPKINS. 

Fripay, July 31. 

The same subject being up for consideration, 
Mr. WELLER remarked as follows: 

“] regret, Mr. Speaker, that it bas become ne- 
cessary for me again to obirade myself upon the 
House, in order to correct some of the misrepre- 
sentations of gentlemen who have preceded me. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. DawSon] has, 


with a vast deal of warmth, announced to the | 
House that the issue now presented is, whether | 
or not we shall have an exclusive metallic curren- 


cy; or, in other words, he charg:s the fiiends of 
the friends of the Administration with an effort to 


break down all the banking institutions of the | 


country. 


The gentleman cannot, by declaiming | 


against an exclusive hard moncy currency, change | 


the issue, or divert the attention of the Housefrom 


it. Whenever an effort is mace to expose the | 
iniquities of the banks, and show to the people the | 


fraucs which have been practised upon them, we 


are charged with hostility to all banks, and enemies | 


to the credit system! Sir, I will teil the gentle. 


man from Georgia what the issues are which have | 


been presented since this subject has been under 
discussion. One issue is, shall we incorporate for 
two years banks which are in a state of suspension, 
standing out in open violation of the law, or shall 
we compel them to wind up? Upon that issue, sir, 
which was involved in the original bill, as it came 
to this House, the Whigs, as a party, supported the 
bill, and the Democrats opposed it. 

The next issue presented, was in an amendment 
te the original bill, in these words:” 

“Provided, That said banks shall not issue notes 
of a less denomination than ten do}lars.” 


Upon this question, the vote stood—ayes 96, noes | 
76. Notasingle Whig voted in the affirmative, | 


and but one Democrat in the negative. 


Another issue was presented in the following | 


amendment: 
“And be it enacled, That in case said banks, or 
either of them, shall refuse or fail to pay their 


notes in specie, on demand of any person, such | 


person shall and may have remedy by judgment 


and execution at Jaw, at a notice of ten days, be- | 


fore any justice of the peace of said District.” 

In the affirmative there are eighty-six Democrats 
and two Whigs. In the negative, sixty-four Whigs 
and six Democrats. 

A vote was then taken on the following amend- 
ment: 


“Provided, also, That the president and directors | 


of each of said banks shall be jointly and seve- 
ra'ly, in their individmal capacity, liable for all 
notes issued or debts contracted by said banks, re- 
spectively, from and after the day this act goes into 
effect, to be recovered as other debts of a like 
amount may at the time be by law recovera- 
ble.” 

On this question, there were ninety Democrats 
ard two Whigs for the proposition. Against it, 
seventy-seven Whigs and thirteen Democrats. 

The following amendment was then proposed: 

“And be it further enacted, That in case the said 
banks, or either of them, shall refuse or fail to 
pay their notes in specie, on demand of any 
person, such person shall and may have remedy 
by judgment and execution at law, at a notice of 
ten days, before any justice of the peace of said 
District.” 

Upon this question, there were ninety-six Demo- 
crats and one Whig in the affirmative. In the ne- 
gative, seventy Whigs and six Democrats, 

Another issue was presented in these words: 

“Provided, That their notes, at all times, shall be 
redeemable by specie, or, on failure thereof, their 
charters shall be forfeited.” 

The vote stood, on this amendment, as follows: 
For it, ninety-nine Democrats and two Whigs; 
against it, seventy Whigs and three Democrais. 

Upon the question prohibiting the banks, after a 





ceriain day, from issuing bills of a less denomina- 
tion than twenty dollars, the vote was: For the pro- 
posiuon, Democrats, eighty-three; Whigs, none. 
Against it, Whigs, eighty-eight, Democrats, ten. 
Now, sir, these are some of the issues which 
have been presented, and I rejoice that we have had 
an opportunity of testing the sense of the two par- 
ties on these questions. I desire that my coun ry- 
men should particularly remember that the Whigs 
in Congress, as a party, voted for extending the 
charters of suspended banks—banks which have 
suffered their paper to depreciate in this city from 
six to twelve per cent.—that they voted against 
prohibiting them from issuing notes of a less de- 
nomination than ten dollars—that they voted 
against compelling them to redeem their notes in 
specie, or [forfeit their charters—that . they voted 
against making the officers individually liable for 
the is:ues. If an individual gives his note to his 
neighbor for ten dollars, you compel him to pay it; 
and if he has a dollar’s worth of property, you Sa- 
crifice it for the benefitof the creditor. But a bank 
may issue it paper, suspend payment, violate ifs 
contracts; and all this, in the estimation of Whig 
orators, is afair, honest business transaction! If 
a private citizen swindles another out of five dol- 
lars, he is sent to the penitentiary, and confined for 
a series of years in a loathsome dungeon; but a 
bank may swindle the holder of its bills with per- 
fect impunity, and the officer whose pecuniary inte- 
rest is thus advanced struts your streets with the 
pomposity cfa hereditary lord! Why this dis- 
tinction? Is not the moral sense of the community 
debased where such things are tolerated?) And am 
I to record my vote in favor of such a demoralizing 


system? Why, sir, I should be ashamed to look | 


my honest constituents in the face. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Dawson] says 
that these banks have loaned out, in the District, 
two and a half millions of dollars; and that, if they 
are compelled to Wind up, distress will fall upon the 
mechanic, the laboring man, and the widows and 
orphans, of this ten miles square! Mr. Speaker, 
I have no doubt a very large proportion of 
the paper of these banks has been loaned out 
to the officers themselves. The report made to 
this House, in 1836, shows that at that time 
the presidénts, cashiers, and directors, of these 
six banks, were indebted to them in the sum 
of $319 598 78. In this, yon will remember that 
the indebtedness of the stockholders is not included. 
I have no doubt they had their share of the dis- 
counts. The whole amount loaned out to private 


| citzens in the District was $312,415 70, being 


$7,183 08 less than the amount loaned to the 
officers. 

{ am asked whether the Patriotic Bank does not 
redeem its no’es in specie. I answer, that Iamin- 
furmedit does. The report which I now hold in 
my band shows that this bank had in circulation, 
due on the Ist January last, only nise thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars and eighty-five 
cenis, Its specie and specie funds then on hand 
was $19 589 16. Atthe same time, its bills and 
notes discounted amounted to $263,007 75. So 
you wiill see that there was no difficulty in ils con- 
tinuing specie payments, as ils discounts had been 
made with the paper of other banks. But, sir, the 
sympathies of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Dawson] bave been excited in favor of these banks! 
Lot that gentleman look at the frauds which these 
institutions have practised upon the people; lethim 
look at the widows and orphans who have been 
reduced froma state of affluence to penury and 
want, by the failure of these very banks; and if he 
has tears to shed, let him shed them over them. 
He need not goa mile from this Capitol to find 
honest, industrious men, who have been robbed of 
their property, and thrown penniless upon the 
world, by the fall of stocks and the depreciation of 
the paper of these institutions. Let him follow the 
mechanic or the laboring man, who has just re- 
ceived a five dollar bill, as the reward of a week’s 
toil and labor; accompany him to the broker’s of- 
fice, and see him shaved at the rate of twelve per 
cent. before he can go to market to lay im provi- 
sions for his family. Sir, I commend this side of 
the picture to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Ihave before remaiked, that the influence of 


these institutions was seen and felt in our national 
councils. To prove this, I need but refer to the 
fact that members of Congress not unfrequenily 
find it convenient to obtain accommodations at 
these very banks. The report before me shows, 
that on the Ist March, 1836, the members of Con- 
gress were indebted to these banks in the sum of 
$87,600 78. New Ido not know whether any of 
the members of the present Congress are indebted 
to these institutions or not; but, judging from the 
past, such is probably the fact. If so, they are 
peculiarly well qualified for sitting as the grand in- 
quest of the nation, to decide upon the expediency 
of extending their charters! An extension of the 
charters would secure a renewal of their notes; 
and consequently there can be no question about 
the expediency of the measure ! 

The gentleman from Maryland {[Mr. Jounson]} 
charged me, on yesterday, with having declared, 
that so unfriendly did I feel towards the people of 
this District, that I Would kick them as they passed. 
The gentleman surely misunderstood me, for I 
used no such language. I did say, that I could 
not consent to see the bill then under consideration 
pass, without giving it an “especial kick.” Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I pity the gentleman if he cannot dis- 
criminate between the banks and the people. Shali 
I be told, when I am exposing the corruptions of 
the banking system, and holding up their impro- 
prieties to the public eye, that [ am abusing the 
PEOPLE? It is true, sir, they have trampled upon 
the conditions of the act of 1838, set at defiance 
the will of the people, as expressed through the 
laws enacted by their Representatives; but, sir, 
they are not yet the people. No, sir, my countrymen 
are not yet ready to wear the yoke of bank bondage, 
and acknowledge the omnipotency of these soulless 
corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, I entertain no feelings of hostility 
to the people of this District. My relations with 
them have been of the most friendly character, since 
I have been a resident of this city; and there are 
many here for whom I shall always cherish the 
warmest feelings of friendship and respect. But, 
sir, my regard for them will not deter me from ex- 
posing the vile practices of the banks which have 
been fastened upon them. I owe a duty to my 
constituents, which no personal considerations shall 
prevent me from discharging; and I assure gentie- 
men that no earthly power could iuduce me to vote 
for renewing the charters of these suspended banks. 

I do not believe that sound policy would require 
the incorporation of banks in this District. You 
have here six banks, with a capital of about three 
millions, in a District containing a population of 
some forty-five thousand. The General Govern- 
ment annually pays out four or five times as much 
specie here as is necessary for the wants or com- 
merce of the people; but you give to a few favorite 
individuals the power to stamp pictures on small 
bits of paper, call it money, and send them into cir- 
culation, to the exclusion of the precious metals— 
the gold and silver is driven out of the District, and 
carried to New York or Philadelphia for exporta- 
tion. The Bank of the United States, according to 
a report now before me, exported to England two 
and a half millions of specie, from the Ist August, 
1839, to the Ist January, 1840. I believe that bank 
has, during the last fourteen months, exported about 
eight millions of specie, whilst daring a portion of 
that time it has been refusing to redeem its bills at 
home. This state of things will always exist, so 
long as the legislation of the country sanctions a 
suspension of specie payments, and authorizes the 
issue of irredeemable paper. 


But we are told that the banks in this District © 


will resume when the banks in Virginia and Ma- 

ryland do, and the banks in those States tell us they 

will resume when the banks in Pennsylvania re- 

sume. They are all too modest to commence; and 
the consequence is, the work is not begun. The 
friends of this bill say, impose restrictions upon 
them, and compel them to resume. Sir, I have no 
confidence in these restrictions. You might as well 
attempt to fasten a giant with a rope of sand, as to 
limit the powers of these incorporations. - 
tive restrictions may auswer for the people, but the 
banks will, as they have already done, Jaugh at 
your credulity. You may impose as mapy restric- 
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tions as you please, but they will treat your law 


with the contempt they did the act of 1838. Con- 
gress then required them to redeem their notes in 
specie; they violated that condition. Congress re- 
quired them to issue no notes of a less denomina- 
uon than five dollars; they evaded that restriction, 
by issuing six, seven, eight, and nine dollar bills— 
thus making mere sport of your legislation. It is 
high time that the people of this country were fully 
appiized of the unlimited power claimed and ex- 
ercised by these incorporations. If they would 
perpetuate their liberties, they must take care that 
they create no institutions superior to the laws. 

We have been informed that, when we come to 
legislate for the District of Columbia, we ought not 
to look beyond the limits of the District! Sir, the 
paper which you authorize these banks to issue is 
not confined in its circulation to this District. It 
makes its way into the different States, particularly 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland; and we 
certainly owe it to the people of those States not to 
authorize a currency to be issued which will be irre- 
deemable in their hands. Besides, the discounts of 
these banks are by no means confined to this Dis- 
trict. On the Ist March, 1836, the amount loaned 
by these banks to non-residents was $543,270 08, 
being $230,854 38 more than the amount loaned 
to private citizens in the District. Thus you will 
see they extend their operations into the adjacent 
States. In addition to this, we are now standing 
before the whole nation; and our action on this 
question, if in accordance with what I conceive to 
be right and justice, may exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence over the State Governments, many of 
which have run wild in these paper schemes. We 
can at least say to them, that we will not establish 
the precedent of renewing the charters of suspended 
banks, and enable them to flood the country with 
more paper, when they are refusing to redeem what 
they have already thrown into circulation. 

The bill new before the House, with the amend- 
ment, places it in such a shape that I cannot voie 
for it, although I do not feel disposed to complain 
of those who do; for it differs in many essential 
particulars from the one defeated on yesterday. I 
cannot, however, see how any man, who is sin- 
cerely desirous of effecting a reformation in the 
banking system, could support the bill as it origi- 
nally came to.this House; for that bill did not at- 
tempt to enforce aresumption. Honest differences 
of opinion will exist, upon questions of this sort, 
among men of the same political party, and I cer- 
tainly have no disposition to prescribe a course for 
others to pursue. My only object has been, to 
place myself right before the people, and discharge 
whatlI conceive to be my daty. Having done that, 
I return my thanks to the House for their attention. 

Several geventlemen having followed in favor of 
the bill, 

Mr. DUNCAN obtained the floor and spoke 
as follows: 

He was highly pleased that this measure had 
come before Congress, for two reasons. The first 
was, that it gave the friends of the Administration 
an opportunity of exposing to the world the true 
position which they occupy in relation to banks 
and the banking policy. The second was, that the 
votes taken, and about to be taken, exposed to the 
world the extent to which the British Bank Whig 
party would go in fastening upon this country and 
this people the banking system, and an irredeem- 
able shinplasier currency. 

Yes, sir, am happy that this opportunity has 
been offered, to show them, in plack and white, by 
recorded votes, who are the shinplaster-rag-baron 
party. I am happy the Democracy have had this 
opportunity to expose, through the medium of: the 
National Legislature, records of the true principles 
which govern them in relation to the general sys- 
tem and policy of banking. It has been charged 
upon the Administration and the Democratic party 
that one of their leading and favorite measures is 
to prostrate the banks, and entirely destroy the cre- 
dit system and paper currency, and to establish a 
purely metallic currency for all purposes, private 
and public, domestic and commercial. That charge 
I pronounce here, in my place, a wilfal falsehood, 
and a base slander upon the Administration and 
i's supporters, 
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I assert, that in yelation to banks and a paper 
curreacy, the Democratic party and the Adminis- 
tration, who are nothing more nor less than their 
representatives, have no intention beyond a refor- 
mation in both; and the votes given on the bill to 
continue in force the charters incorporating the 
banks ia the District cf Colambia, will prove what 
I assert. It is not my purpose now to go intoa 
definition of banks, or to illustrate the princip!es of 
banking, paper currency and the credit system. I 
rise more for the purpose of repelling some charges 
made against Congress, and more particularly 
against the Democratic party of this Congress, in 
relation to the course of legislation for the District 
of Columbia. 

But, to return to the bill to continue the bank 
charters, &c. ‘The following bill from the Senate, 
was reported to the House: 

Be it enacted by the Senalfe and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of Amevica in Congr ss as- 
assembled, That the charters of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, the Bank of the 
Metropolis, Patriotic Bank of Washingten, and 
Bank of Washingion, in the city of Washington, 
and the Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria, and Bank 
of Potomac, in the townof Alexandria, be, and the 
same are hereby extended to the 4th day of July, 
1842, unless Congress shall, in the mean time, 
otherwise order and direct, upon condition that 
neither of said banks shall issue and pay out the 
notes of any other bank, banker, or banking insti- 
tution or corporation, which is in a state of suspen- 
sion or non-payment of ils liabilities in specie; and 
upon the further condition that the said banks, nor 
either of them, shall take a stay of execution on 
any judgment recovered against them in any case 
whatever, nor appeal from such judgment, 
nor take a certiorari thereon, except on an affidavit 
of merit.’’ 

To this bill several amendments were offered. I 
shall only notice three or four of them, and the 
character of the votes given. ‘The first amendment 
was to prohibit the banks from issuing notes of a 
less denomination than ten dollars. The vote on 
that amendment was yeas 110, nays 94; the almost 
entire Democracy voting in the affirmative, and, 
I believe, the entire Opposition voting in the nega- 
tive. 

The next amendment which I deem necessary to 
nolice, was a proviso that the notes of the said 
banks should, at all times, be redeemable in specie, 
er that, on failure thereof, the charters should be 
forfeited; and the question being taken, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 107, nays 76; the De- 
mocracy voting in the affirmative; and the Opposi- 
tion in the negative. The next important amend- 
ment in order was— 

And be further enacted, That in case the said 
banks, or either of them, shall refuse or fail to pay 
their notes in specie on demand of any person, 
such person shall and may have remedy by judg- 
ment and execution at law, at a notice of ten days, 
before any justice of the peace of said District.” 

The question was taken, and decided in the affir- 
mative—yeas 97, nays 76; the Democracy voting 
in the affirmative, and the Opposition in the nega- 
live. Next amendment: 

‘‘ Provided, also, That the president and directors 
of each of said banks shall be jointly and severally, 
in their individual capacity, liable for all notes 
issued, or debts contracted, by said banks respec- 
tively, from and after the day this act goes into 
effect, to be recovered as other debts of like 
amount may at the time be by law recoverable.” 

And resulted in the affirmative—yeas 92, nays 
90; the Democracy voting in the affirmative, and 
the Opposition in the negative. Next amendment: 

“And be it further provided, That said bauks shall 
not make any dividends during the time the said 
banks shall refuse to pay all their liabilities in spe- 
cie on demand.” 

And it was passed in the affirmative—yeas 145, 
nays 25. On this amendment the Opposition were 
divided—a part of them voting with the Democra- 
cy, who all voted for it, and a part of them against 
it. The question then turned on the following 
amendments, viz: 

“And the president and directors of any of said 
banks, who shall make any such division of pro- 
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fits, or declare any such dividends, or consent to or 
vote for the same, shall be liable to pay double 
the amount of the sum so divided or declared, to 
be recovered of them in their individual capacity, 
by any person suing for the same, as debts of like 
amount are recoverable; one half of said forfeit. 
ure to go to the person suing, and the other half 
to the corporation where the said bank is located. 

“Sec. 2. Jind be it further enacted, That justices 
of the peace within the District of Columbia shall 
have jurisdiction in all actions of debt against any 
of the banks whose charters are hereby extended, 
for sums not exceediag one hundred dollars; and 
ne appeal, certiorari, or injunction, shall be al- 
lowed, granted, issued, or directed, by any court 
within said District, unless an affidavit be first 
made and filed in said court by the president, or 
one or more of the directors of the banks so sued, 
that such an appeal, certiorari, or injunction, is 
not asked for the purpose of delay, bat because he 
or they believe there is a just defence on the merits, 
and that injustice is likely to be done, if said ap- 
peal, certiorari, or injunction, should not be 
granted.” 

The question was taken on the above branch, 
and it was agreed to by—yeas 94, nays 78; the De. 
mocracy voting in the affirmative, and the Oppo- 
sition in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the final passage 
of the bill as amended, and was decided in the 
negative as follows, viz: yeas 69, nays 90. This 
was a mixed vote; but the failure of the bill 
must be attributed to the bank Whig party— 
had they all voted for the bill, it would have been 
passed by a large majority. They refused to vcte 
for the bill, because of the amendments. I regret 
that the bill did not pass with the amendments and 
restrictions which were made to it; it would have 
served to show that it is the object of the Demo- 
cracy to reform the banks and the paper currency, 
and not their object to prostrate one or destroy the 
other. As it is, it serves to show that, while it is 
the object of the Democratic party to place the 
banking institutions in the same situation in which 
other institutions and private individuals are 
placed as to public and legal responsibility, by 
which the individual communi'y and every other 
interest of the country may he secured from frauds 
and oppression, it also shows that it is the policy 
and principles of the Bank Whig party to over- 
spread the country with bank corporations, and 
bestow upon them such privileges and powers as 
enable them to set the laws at defiance, rob the 
people, and laugh to scorn their indignation at vio- 
lated justice. I ask the honest, the candid, and the 
patriotic man to examine the amendments which 
were adopted by a majority of this House. Is 
there one of them the security of the public does 
not demand? Is there one that past experience 
does not require? Or is there one that an honest 
banking institution, that intended to conduct its 
business in a faithul, honorable, and upright man- 
ner, would, for a moment, repudiate? None, sir. 

Sir, | hope no maa now living may ever see the 
day when a bank shall be incoporated in this coun- 
try without all the restrictions which were 
adopted as amendments to the bill in question, and 
one more in addition; that is, that no stockholder 
shall be permitted to borrow from a bank in which 
he holds stock. There is something superlatively 
inconsistent, dangerous, and ridiculous, in in- 
corporating an association of individuals as money 
lenders, and permitting them to be the greatest bor- 
rowers themselves of the currency of their own cre- 
ation. Such an institution and such a privilege 
are doubly dangerous and doubly fatal to all civil 
rights, and every principle of equality. In the first 
place, such an association has the power of making 
currency, and in the second place, the individuals 
of the association have the power to monopolize 
the loans of that currency, and the consequent 
power to monopolize all the trade within their 
reach. But, sir, I must not get into a discussion of 
the principles of banking and its evil consequences. 
Such was not my object, when I rose. 

The member from Maryland (Mr. Jenirer]} 
stated that those who introduced the amendmenis, 
and those who sustained them, acted without re- 
sponsibility -no member here dare take such a 
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course in bis State Legislature in relation to the |} Alexandria, February 16, 1311; Farmers’ Bank 
Sir, I (eaid Mr. D.) dare | 
take such @ course in my State were I member of 





panks in his State, &c. 


per Legislature; and I undertake to say, that no 
ber of my State, in a representative capacity, 
jare take any Other Course, or dare give any other 
yote than has been given on this bill by the Demo- 
eatic party. Such is the public feeling, and such 
the public determination in Ohio, in favor of the 
reform of bank abuses. If I mistake not, the last 
jay of bank monopoly and exclusive privileges is 
pear at hand. The people of this country have 
waxed op to a sense of their danger. ‘They now 
ye ibeit liberties underminiog their free institu'ions 
gpaken to the centre, and their life blood lappec by 
ue than nine hundred worthless, swindiing, rot- 
ya, irrespousible bank corporations, as by so many 
huogry hyenas, who prey upen the liberties of this 
country, and fatten on the spoils of honest labor. 
Bat, sir, we are yet free; and it will be 
found in the coming contest that there is 
yet intelligence and patriotism enough, blended 
with an unpurchaseable spirit of Democracy, to re- 
pel the corrupt and insidious invaders from our 
wil. Ido not wish to be understood in this denun- 
ciation as embracing any bank or banks which 
have honestly and faithfully managed the trust re- 
oved in them. 

Sir, the American Democracy will never sacri- 
fice their blood- purchased liberties at the shrine of 
bank cupidity. ‘They will laugh to scora, derision 
andcontempt, your pitiful howl and your dema- 
geguical cry of panic and distress. 

The gentleman fiom Georgia [Mr. Dawson] 
tells us, im substance, that desolation, ruin, and 
blight, rest upon the peo; le of this District; pover- 
ty, extreme poverty, rests upon them; and biling 
hunger and squalid wretchedness stare them in the 
face; and the only relief to which they look is in the 
recharter of their banks; and that the whole mass 
of the people of the District are now appealing in 
frantic despair to us to recharter their Lanks. And 
he asks, in a sympathetic tone, will we, can we, 
deny them? Now, sir, the genileman’s allegations 
contain two assertions. 
deny that poverty and desolation rest upon the 
people of the District of Columbia; I deny that 
biting hunger and squalid wretchedness stare them 
in tte face. I believe that the people in this Dis- 


trict are about as well off and as comfortable in | 
their circumstances as the people of this couatry | 


generaily are. And if they are the spiiited, high 
minded people I take them to be, they will repudi- 
ale the man who attempis to hold them up to pub- 
lic gaze as subjects of poverty and pity. If I were 
amember of this society and a cit zen of this Dis- 
irict, I would publicly denounce the man as a ca- 
lumniator and a slanderer, who would give the peo- 
ple of the District sach a character as the gentleman 
{rom Georgia has done, I care not what might be his 
motives. But, for the sake of argument, we will sup- 
pose for a moment that the degraded account that 
gentleman has given of the people and the District 
istrue. Could the most fruitful and ingenious 
mind imagine or invent a stronger argument against 
ontinuing the District banks? If it is true that 
poverty and squalid wretchedness have mace their 
abode in this District, may it not be fairly be attri- 
buied to the influence of the banks? and, if so, why 
should the gentleman desire to confinue such in- 
stitutions and such a policy, which have brought 
scch blight and ruin upcn th's people, whic he 
sings in such melancholy melodies? 
Sir, let us bring up and present to public gaze, 
and, I think, astonishment, the history of banks 
and banking in this District; and, though the his- 
ry may astonish, the fact that the people are left 
‘sound and solvent as they are, will be equally 
tonishing to at least those who understand and 
= witnessed the blighting effects of unrestrained 
banking. 
With the assistance of an able statistical finan- 
ial officer of the Treasury Dzpartment, I have 
been able to cull the following synopsis from the 
Pistory of banking in the District of Columbia. 
Acts for incorporating the six banks that recently 
polied for an extension of their charters, were 
irst passed at the following dates: Bank of Wash- 
bgton, February 15, 1811; Bank of Potomac, 











Ideny both of them. | | 
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of A'exandria, February 16, 1811; Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank ef Georgetown, March 3, 1817; 
Bank of the Metropolis, Washington, March 3, | 
1817; Patriotic Bank, Washington, March 3, 1817. | 

On the 4th of May, 1820, an act was passed ex- | 
tending to the Ist of June, 1821, the charters of the | 
s*veral incorporated banks in the District of Co- 
limbia, then paying specie. It is believed that all 
the above mentioned banks were included in the 
provisions of that law. 

On the 21 of March, 1821, an act was passed 
ex'ending the charters of all these banks to the 3d 
of March, 1836. 

February 9, 1836, an act was passed to extend 
their charters to the Ist of October, 1836. 

July 2, 1836, an act was passe to extend their 
charters until the 4th of July, 1838. 

May 31, 1838, an act was passed to extend their 
charters to the 4th of July, 1840. 

It thus appears that the charters of all these 
banks have been extended five several times, 

Several of these banks commenced operations 
before chariers were granted to them. Blodget, in 
his Fconomica, sneaks of the Bank of Potomac as 
instituted in 1804. The stockholders of the Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Georzetown associ- 
ated in the year 1814; tho eof the Bank of the Metro- 
polis and of the Patriotic Bank, in 1814 or 1815. 
The act of incorporation recognises them as alrea- 
dy in existence. 

In August, 1814, the Bank of Washington, the 
Bank of Potomae, and the Farmers’ Bank of Alex- 
andria, suspended specie payments. The Bank of 
the Metropolis, the Patrioic Bank, and the Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Geoigetown, cannot 
be said to have suspended, because they, if I am 
correctly informed, commenced operations by pay- 
ing inconvertib'e paper. 

In 1834, the Bank of Washington, the Patriotic 
Bank, and the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of 
George!own, suspened specie payments, and re- 
sumed again in the same year. 

In May, 1837, all the six banks suspended specie 
pay.ents, except the Bank of Washington, which, 
having but few notes out, continued to pay specie 
for them. 

In October, 1839, they againall suspended specie 
payments, except the Patriotic Bank, which, hav- 
ing bat few notes out, continued tv pay specie for 
them. 

The exceptions in 1837 and 1539 were rather 
nominal than real, as these two banks received de- 
posites of inconveitible paper, and traded on the 
same. 

It thus appears that all these banks have been 
three times, and some of them four times, in a state 
in which they did not pay their c:rculaiion and de- 
posites in specie. 

The capitals of these banks, according to the re- 
poris made by them on or near January 1, 1840, 
were as follows: 


Capital | Held by} Nett ca- 


Banks. | 
| paid in. | he bank.| pital. 
| 





Rank of the Meiropolis - $500,000 | $16,815 | $453,155 
Patriotic Bank - - . | 250000 | 78,255 








i71,745 

















Bank of Washington - 359,840 } 77,206 | 182,634 
Farmers’ and Mechanics Bank - 435.900 | 148,545 | 337,355 
Bank of Potomac : 353,900 _- 353,900 
Farmers’ Bank of Alexandria - | 310,000 | 183,900 | 126,10) 
alee 7 hve sas er ee ee eae 

Total - - 12,250,640 | 504,751 | 1,654,889 





Besides these banks, there have existed in the 
District of Columbia the following institutions: 
Bank of Alexandria, incorporated in 1792; Bank 
of Columbia, Georgetown, incorporated in 1793; 
Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria and Union Bank 
of Geergetown, incorporated in 1811; Central Bank 
of Washington, incorporated in 1817; Real Estate 
Bank of Washington, incorporated in 1817; Unien 
Bank of Alexandria, incorporated in 1817; Frank- 
lin Bank of Alexandria, incorporated in 1817; 
Merchants’ Bank of Alexandria. 

The last does not appear to have been incorpo- 
rated. The Union Bank of Alexandria was, abont 
the year 1822, consolidated with the Bank of Poto- 
mac. The Union Bank of Georgetown is now 
winding up its affairs. All the othersin this list ap- 
pear to have failed; and by the failure of some of 


them, Government and individuals sustained great 
losses. 
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Some very interesting particulars respecting the 


present banks will be found in a report made to the 


House of Representatives by the Hon. F. Thomas, 
of Maryland. That report is contained in House 
doc. No. 800, 24\h Congress, Ist session, made 
June 20, 1836. The able and clear expose of 
bank frauds, depravity, and corruption, does honor 
to the head and the heart of the author of the re- 
port; but its disclosures fix eternal infamy upon 
some of the banks, and those who conducted them. 
Iam sorry my time will not permit me to make an 
expose of some of their frauds a part of my re- 
marks. I wish the whole Amer can people could 
see and read that document—I think the deathknell 
of banking on the present system would be sounded. 

I will leave the-above history for the comment 
of those who may read me. But I have heard, 
since the above was prepared, that all the banks 
now in this District were at liberty to increase their 
capital to five hundred thousand dollars each. If 
such is the fact, the aggregate amount of bank ca- 
pital is three millions of dollars. A pretty round 
sum for a small District of ten miles square, witha 
population of not more than forty thousand, mcn, 
women, and children, black and white, all told; 
and a District, too, that exports little or nothing, 
comparatively; and imports little or nothing, but 
what is consumed within its limits. 


Now, sir, it is fair to presume that the stock has 
been honestly and fairly paid in, and that the banks 
have discounted, as they are at liberty to do, on the 
whole amount of stock: perhaps, if not on their ca- 
pital, they have discounted upon deposites to the 
amount of their capital, which is the same for all 
purposes to those who have been accommodated, 
and for the purpose of the calculation I am about 
tomake. I suppose, also, in common with other 
banks, they have the right to discount three dollars 
in rag promises to every dollar they have in capital 
paidin. ‘Taking these suppositions as a basis, 
what amouat of bank capital, paper issues, and 
profits oa bank stock, will the people of the Dis- 
trict have enjoyed per annum, for good or forgvii? 


Bank capital - - - $3,000,000 
Issueson capital, three to one - 9 000,000 
Profits per annum, at six per cent. 540,000 


To what a noble extent the people of this Dis- 
trict bave enjoyed the privileges of banking, and 
what heaps of money they have made by that 
glorious British system! and yet, like the people 
from whom we have borrowed it, (according to 
the gentleman from Georgia,) they are writhing 
in the agonies of poverty; and when, by 
the history I have exhibited, they have had 
the fulland unre-trained benefiis of banks, paper 
currency, and credit system for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, why is it that this people are now 
reduced to this deplorable condition of poverty, 
panic, and ruin, in which the Georgia gentleman 
describes them? And that, too, by the very system 
and policy which the gentleman aed his party are 
endeavoring egain to fasten upon them. For I 
challenge any other cause to te successfully as- 
signed than that of the banking policy, and the evils 
and calamities in which it will drag any peop'e, 
where it hasits unrestrained sway. Why, then, 
shalla system be urged upon a people, with re- 
newed force, now withering and languishing uader 
its curse? 

I have a curiosity to know how many banks, 
how much bank capital, and how much rag cur- 
rency, the Bank Whigs would be willing to spread 
over this country, if they could have their way; 
and which, I presume, they would do, if they had 
the control of this Government. 


Let us take their representative action here to 
guide us (and I presume there will be nothing un- 
fair in it,) and Jet us illustrate by the quantity of 
territory in this District, and the amount of bank 
capital and paper currency which they are now en- 
deavoring to establish. 

This Districtlis ten miles square, and contains one 
hundred square miles. There is one million of 
square miles iniabited in the Uniied States. 
can be illustrated by the Single Rule of 
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If one hundred square miles requires six banks, 
what will one million square miles require? 

I think the answer will be 60,000. 

Yes, sir; the Whigs would establish 60,000 banks 
in this country. 

How much bank capital? That can be tried by 
the same rule. 

If forty thousand people (the population of the 
District of Columbia) require three millions of 
bank capital (the amount in the Distric: of Colum. 
bia,) what amount of bank capital will fifteen mil- 
lions of people (the amount of population of the 
United States) require? 

The answer will be $1,125,000,000, 

Yes, sit; by the Whig policy we would have 
eleven hundied and twenty-five millions of bank 
capital in this conntry. But how much paper enr- 
reacy would we have? Why, of coure three 
times the amount of bank capital: that would be 
$3,375,000,000. Yes, sir, the amount of rag cur- 
reacy we would have in the United Siates and the 
Territories thereof would be three billions three 
hundred and seventy-five millions. Whata happy 
people we would be under Whig bank reiga' Llow 
rich, too, we would be! 

Let us see what our annual income would be at 
six per cent, on the whole amount of currency. 
The answer is, $202,500,000. 

Yes, sir, Our annual income would be two hun- 
dred and two millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. What a rich people we would be! Who 
would be such a foo! or an ass as to work or toil in 
this country?) What glorious times we will have 
when this thick-headed, stupid Administration is 
put down, and Whig Bank Fwderalism comes into 
power! And strange as it may appear, we would 
accumulate this vast wealth off of each other, I 
once heard of a celebrated gambler who taught his 
four sons the art of gambling so adroitly that they 
could each make off of each other ten dollars every 
night. I thought that was a s'range kind of leger- 
demain. That man and his sons were fools, when 
compared with the Bank Whigs of this day: our 
gamblers could give them six in the game, and beat 
them in “seven up.” 

The Carihagenians were a trading people.. They 
lived by trading. ‘They became a wealthy nation 
and a rich people; but it was not by trading and 
speculatiog off of each other. Their wealh was 
acquired by commercial trade. By their superi- 
ori'y in commerce. the wealth of all nations flowed 
into the'r coffers. But the policy of our bank Whigs 
has the superiority of dispensing wealth and afilu- 
ence among ‘hose from whom it is collected. 

I deny the second proposition of the gentleman 
from Georgia, v.z: “The whole population of the 
District of Columbia are praying for a renewal of 
the bank charters,” &¢. What evidence have we 
that the people want the banks continued at ell? A 
petition has been paraded here wih twe hundred 
and forty-four names, all told, who ask fcr a con- 
tinuation of the bank charters. We have a right 
to presume that all the rest of the citz ns are either 
indifferent or are opposed to the recharter. 

We have been told, if we don% recharter the 
District banks, we will destroy the people of the 
adjoining counties in Virginia and Maryland. 
That is no argument ata!l. Wehave nothing to 
do with the people or their circumstances of Virgi- 
nia and Maryland when we are legislating for the 
District of Columbia. The people of Virginia and 
Maryland have Legislatures of their own perfectly 
competent to legislate for them. And besides, we 
have no power to establish banks in the District of 
Columbia for the people of Virginia or Maryland, 
or of any other State. Our powers of inco:pora- 
tion are limited to this District, and for the benefit 
of the people of the District; and even that power 
is seriously disputed by many eminent and talented 
statesmen. 

I. bas been said, in opposition to the amendment 
to require the banksto resume specic payment, 
that they ought not to be compelled to resume un- 
til the banks of Virginia and Maryland resume. If 
that argument is good, the banks in this country 
never willresume. . 

When the banks of Virginia and Maryland ap- 
ply for recharter when under suspension of specie 
payment, it will be urged that the resumption of 
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payment ought not to be made a condition of their 
recharter, because the banks of the District of Co- 
lumbia are not paying specie. So with the banks 
of Pennsylvania; when they apply for recharter, 
resumption with them ought not to be a condition, 
because the banks of Virginia and Maryland are 
under suspension; and ro it will go throughout the 
twenty-six States, and the Territories will also 
catch the miserable excuse to perpetuate their 
miserable frauds. Such an argument is ‘‘felo de 
se;” it Cestroys itself, Such an argument is worthy 
of the corrupt and fraudulent institations which it 
is used to support. Toney and the argument are 
alike rotien—both will cumble together. 

The member {rom Maryland (Mr, Jenirer] de- 
nounces the ungenerous course pursued toward 
the unforiunate people of the District, who have 
no Representative on this floor. The fact that they 
have no immediate Representative here, is a strong 
argument in favor of a liberal course on the 
part of Congress toward them. Now, sir, let us 
examine the records, and see what Congress has 
done for “this poor, neglected, and unfortunate 
people!” In order to measure my duty toward 
the District of Columbia, and to be able to judge 
more correctly how far I might be at liberty to ap- 
propriate the proceeds of my constituents’ toil and 
sweat to the people of this District, oa whom Can- 
gress is bound to besiow nothing more than upon 
any other district, county, or State in the Union, 
nor are they at liberty to do so; I say, in order to 
measure my duty, I gave my attention to the col- 
lection of some figures and facts, I like figures and 
facts; they look a man in the face; but, what is 
better, the people understand them; schoolboys can 
read them to their parents on arainy day, orina 
long night, by the light of the shellbark. So, sir, 
I found the following: 

Appropriations connected with objects in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
1800. Flag footways fro:n Georgetown to the 


Capitol $19,000 00 
1802. Jail in Washington . 8.000 00 
1803. Jailin Washington - . 3,702 66 
1807. Roads in the city of Washington 3,000 00 


1823. Roads in Washington 
Apartments in the City Hall for 
circuit court : . 


$5,000 00 


10,000 00 
— 15,000 00 





1824. Roads in Washington . . 5,090 00 
1825. Roads in Washington . 6,191 97 
Roads in Washingion . 3,018 55 
Roadsin Washington . 1,051 60 
Jail in Alexandria 10,000 09 

———— 27,292 12 

1895. Jailin Washinaton (repairs) 5,000 00 


27. Jailin Alexandria - - 1,699 16 
Relief of sufferers by fire, in Al- 
exandria . . 20,000 00 


62,000 00 


21,699 16 
1832. Pennsylvania avenue 





Pennsylvania avenue - 5,050 00 
Benefit of the Alexandria Canal 
Company - ° 100,000 00 
Benefi of Columbian College 
(in lots) . 25.000 00 
Benefit of orphan asylums (in 
lots) - 20,000 00 
————— 212,050 60 
1833. Pennsylvania avenue 69.630 00 
Improving the navigation of 
Potomac river, between 
Georgetown and Alexandria = 150,000 00 
Purchase of the rights of the 
Washington Canal Company — 150,000 00 
Benefit uf the Georgetown Col- 
lege . - . 25.000 OO 
—— 394,630 00 
1834. Roads in Washington 3.090 00 


Peunsylvania avenue 9 233 70 
Benefit of the City of Wash- 
ington . . . 70,000 00 
m ———__ 82,233 70 
1836. Roads in Washington 3,200 00 
Relief of City of Washington, 
principal and interest of ca- 
nal loan : ” . 
Relief of City of Georgetown, 
principal and interest of ca- 
nal loan : ° . 
Relief ef City of Alexandria, 
principal and interest of ca- 
nal Joan ° ° 


1,254,720 96 
308,610 48 


305,172 98 





1,871,704 42 
1837. Benefit of the Alexandria Canal 
Company 


300,000 00 


1838. Roads in Washington 2,280 00 
Court-house in Alexandria - 15,000 00 
————— ‘17,280 00 
1839. Jail in the City of Washington 31,000 00 
1832-'40. Bridge across the Potomac 
river, at Washington - . 202,469 33 
$3,203,061 39 








The principal of the canal loans is included in the above, 
amounting to $1,500,000, which has not yet been paid. 
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Yes, sir, three millions two hunired and thr 
thousand and sixty-one dollars and thirty-nine aad 
has been drawn from the public crib, and bee 
given to the “poor, abused, and neglected People 
of the District of Columbia, over whose misfo 
tunes we have heard such piteous howling; and be ; 
remembered, too, that the above appropriations hay 
been made for the benefit of the District and its citi 
zens—for the improvement of their Property an 
advancement of iis value, every dollar of whic 
has been spent among them, and every dollar, 
which they have received, over and above the w 
ny millions which have been expended within th 
District for public improvements and public bui! 
ings. Sir,I have no hesitation in saying that the aboy 
appropriations were made, if not in direct violatio 
of the Constitution, by usurpation unwarranted } 
the Constitution, in violation of the people’s righ 
and contrary to every principle of common justic 
that should secure to them the proceeds of the 
industry and toil. Congress is as much at liber 
and as much bound to appropriate the same pr 
portion of money to every other inhabi'ed distri¢ 
of ten miles square within the the United Staves, a 
to appropriate in proportion to every other popula 
tion of forty thousand. 

Let us see what the amount of appropriatio 
would be if Congress mete out the same liberalit 
to the American people generally which has bee 
fraudulently donated to the “poor people of 1 
District of Columbia”—fraudulentI say, for eve 
dollar which Congress appropriates to be expend 
in the District of Columbia not necessary for pu 
lic and Government improvements, is fraudulen’ 
taken from the people; itis swindling them, and 
robbery of their Treasury. But now for the caley 
lation. The District of Columbia contains o 
hundred square miles; the inhabited part of 1 
United Siates and Territories contain, in roun 
numbers, one million square miles. If the Dist 
of Columbia, which contains one hundred squa 
miles, has received three millions of dollars in gra 
tuitous donations out of the public Treasury, wh 
should the Territory of the United States receivg 
which contains one million square miles. The a 
swer is the number of territories would be, wh 
divided, ten thousand, and ten thousand territorie 
multiplied by three millions (the amount given 
the District of Columbia) will show the enormo 
sum of $30,090,000,000. In 

Yes, sir, if Congress had extended their apprqgetua 
priations to every inhabited territory of one huggt | 
dred square m:les in the United States and Terriqypett 
ries that are equa!ly entitled, the amount woud WaBY ¢ 
thirty billions of dollars. Orif you prefer a pr 
ra'a appropriation by population, I will give youmpen 
that. I have stated the population of the Distric: 4,05 
be forty thousand. 1 believe the population of iggpict 
United Siates and Territories to be fifteen milliongy, 
The ques'ion will then be, if forty thousand peopiymnou 
in this District have received taree millions of doggpous 
lars of the public money by graiuitous approprigy me 
tions, what should fifteen millions of people rq! 
ceive, who are equally entitled? | Tae answer you 
$11,250,000,000. ‘The pro rata appropriation, #, 
justice were done to the people, wou!d be levee th 

billions two hundred and fifty millions of dollamgen 
l hear the answer: A gentleman says there are me 4 
funds. Then, I say, cease to plunder the pubigpede 
Treasury of the proceeds of honest labor. Ce \ 
to swindle the community by appropriating mij ¢ 
lions of their money to those who have no claimgpake 
upon either them or you. Ihave presented tigpmbi 
calculation by round numbers. I have madeilq@ P 
three millions of dollars. The actual amount agpum 
propriated to the people of this District exceeqgy,® 
that sum by two hundred and three thousand amy. 
sixty-one dollars. This I have done to prevent . 
villing about any portions of the appropriatiogpnd 
which it might be said were made for public pugp the 
poses. yt 
Mr. Speaker, I have not made this expose i@plati 
the mere purpose of meeting the charge of yngengy 54! 
rous and contracted legislation toward the Dggasw 
trict of Columbia. I have made it for the pap ¢ 
lic eye, and the public use. I have made Be ¥ 
with a hope that the people will hereafter 4 
their representatives to account, when, in vilgoul 
tion of their rights, their money is drawn anal a ‘ 
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nd thre hundreds of thousands in the face of justice, and 
a sowed upon those who have no claims upon 


| people sir | assert that there is no other territory of ten 


© misforgy ‘square in this Union, that is inhabited, that 
and be Re ot require as much bank capital as this 
joushav@e 1, The limited commerce of the Dis- 
id its cui" and the vast appropriations which are ex- 
erty ang vded in jt, will sustam me in that assertion. 
of whic ‘will present the expenditures of one year. I 
dollar « ij present the expenditures of 1834; a year not 
the ma teoedinary for expenditures. I believe that the 
ithin thames er res of 1834 will be found to be about the 
lie buildgPP ce annual expenditure of this Dis'riet for the 
the abo ae or twelve years. The expenditures which 
Violatig gow display are made in this District. ‘The mo- 
anted , js paid out, aod four-fifths of it laid out here; 
e's righ . every man, woman, and child, receives his, 
of the a, oF 18 proportion, according to the usual rules 
libert currency distribution, oi . 
1me profi Hete, Sit, 18 an extract exhibiting the expendi- 
1 distei res of money in the District of Columbia for 
sien Wasi. (House Doc. No. 27, 2d session, 234 Con- 
F popal page 58} also House Doe. No. 39, Ist ses- 
‘Boos, 24th Congress.) But here is the paper. Look 
opriationsam i It is covered with thousands, buadreds of 
liberaliqupousands, and millions. It would seem as if the 
has beegapvish distribution of millions of money is calcu- 
ple of ingmpied make a people happy and prosperous. 
for evermThe poor and distressed peeple of the District of 
expendegmlumbia” are that people. But now for the paper 
y for pute the figures: fat 
Ludulenimependitures in the District of Columbia for the 
em, and _ year 1834. 
the calcqmme account of special and civil appro- 
tains o priations mit ite * $2,013,000 
rt of tygpeasionss paid out in District of Co- 
in roung lumbia PE) 50) mt >. 11,000 
he Distiq@mavy, paid out in district of Columbia 400,000 
ed squargmemy and Indian Department, paid out 
ars in gra in District of Columbia - 550,000 
sury, whagpedt for District of Columbia - 250,000 
»s receivagicellaneous = = - . 500,000 
The aymoreign intercourse, paid out in Dis- 
1 be, whogy tictof Columbia - - 100,000 


$3,824,000 





territori¢ 
it given 
enormo Sees 
In order to show the amount of money which is 
tually distributed among the people of this Dis- 
ict inone year, and which constitutes a part of 
eit circulating medium; I will do as the Secre- 


ty of the ‘Treasury has done—I will deduct one- 


eit apprd 

one hu 
nd Terri: 
it wou.dh 


‘efer a pri ib, or twenty per ceat. as the sam which may be 
| give yo pended out of the District, and there will remain 
> District p,059,200.. Yes, sir, the circulating medium 
ation of igpaich the Government furnishes to this small Dis- 
‘a milliongmict, and “this poor and distressed peopte,” 
and peopmounts to the sam of three millions fitty-nine 
ons of dogpousand and two hundred dollars. What a flood 
approprias money for forty thousand people! and all that, 
people rq, in the rino dino, the silver grays, and the 
answer 20m Benton yellow humbugs’—I mean the hard 
ppriation, #4, or its equivalent. I believe [ am safe in say- 
| be elevemme the whole amount of impor.s and exports of this 
-of dollamiMict per annum will not exceed one-sixth part of 
there are me amount of the apprcpriations made and ex- 
the pubiggeded in it. What, then, I ask, makes it neces- 
or. Ce to incorporate six banks, with three miliions 
‘iating mig capital, in the District of Columbia? What 
»no claingpakes a bank necessary at all in the District of Co- 
esented timmbia? Let us distribute, by calculation, 
» made it q@ proportionate amount of circulating me- 
amountamum to the inhabited part of this coun- 
ict exceeagy, thd see what the amount of currency would 
ousand am We will again apply to the good old rule of 
prevent . The question presents itself thus: If one 
propriatiogpndred square miles (the number of square miles 
public pug the District of Columbia) receive three millions 
y-nine thousand two hundred dollars, for a cir- 

expose (@lating medium annually, what would one million 
of ungeo™ Square miles receive, at the same proportion? 
rd the Diguswer, $30,592,000,000. Yes, sir; if there were 
for the pap equal cistribution of circulating medium over 
ve made pe Whole populated territory of this country, which 
ereafter @e District of Columbia receives annually, we 
n, in vilould have an annual flood of thirty billions five 
wn annuimendred and ninety-two millions of dojlars. Who, 


th a sound head and an honest heart, would say 
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we ought to have banks to triple that amount? So | 
Now fora cal- | 
Let us again walk into | 
If the population of the District | 
of Columbia-(40,000) receives annually three mil- | 
lions fifly-nine thousand two hundred dollars, for a | 
circulating medium, what would the whole popula- | 
tion (15,000,000) of this country receive, by the | 


much fora territorial calculation. 
culation by population. 
the rule of three. 


same proportion? Answer, $1,147,175,000. 

So, sir, calculating by population, an equal sup- 
ply of currency, annually, to the whole population 
of this country, with that received by the popula- 
tion of this District, would amount to one billion 
one hundred and forty seven millions one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. What a fluod 
of currency would inundate this people! Who, 
that did not want to see this country corrupted as 
a!l Greece was corrupted with the gold of Persia, 
would want to see it tripled by bank issues? I be- 
lieve, ip relation to trade and currency, it is gene- 
rally conceded, that the necessary ameunt of the 
Jatter depends upon the quantity of the former. 
The demand for the currency is, to a great extent, 
regulated by the quantity of exports aad imports, 
as well with reference to a country, a State, ora 
country, as to a district. 


annually, bears to the commerce or the aggregate 
amount of exports and imports. 

For the year 1834, House Document No. 184, 
Qd session, 23d Congress, shows the aggregate 
amount of exports and imports, foreign and domes- 
tic, to and from the United States, to be worth 
$230,858,305. 

The same document shows the aggregate amount 
of exports and imports through the ports of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, foreign and domestic, to be 
worth $1,016,653. ‘Two thirds of the exports and 
imports making that sum, came to and went from 
the States of Virginia and Maryland, received and 
charged through the ports of Alexandria and 
Georgetown, D. C. which would leave but $338,- 
886 of exoorts and imports for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Now, sir, if commerce to the amount of three 


and eighty-six dollars requires a circulating medium 


to the District of Columbia, annually, by the Go- 
vernmen'’,) what amount of circulating medium 
will the whole amount of commerce of the United 


millions eight hundred 
three hundred and five dollars require? 


631,105. 


compared with the amount of annual curreney fur- 
nished the District of Columbia for its commerce, 
would amonnt to two bllions forty-three millions 
six hundred and eighty-one thousand one hundred 
and five dollars. And who would wart to see that 
amount tripled by bank issues? 

I maintain, that the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia want a bank about as much asa cart wants 
a third wheel. I voted for the Senate bill, as 
amended by the House, to continue the bank char- 
ters, not because I thought .t necessary, but be- 
cause some of the citizens thought their continua: 
tion necessary, and because the balance of the citi- 
zens did not expressly remonstrate. I also voted 
for the bi!l as amended, because I was anxious to 
see a bank chartered upon the true Democratic 
principles of equality, and to demonstrate to the 
people of this country, that it is bank reform, and 
not bank destruction, that the Democratic party 
seek. 

Let me conclude, by again repelling the asser- 
tion, that lean poverty and hungry distress rest up- 
on the people of this District, and that ruin and de- 
solation must be their fate, unless their bank ¢har- 
ters arecontinued. There is no such poverty in 
this District. The people, I believe, are generally 
in easy cireumstances. They are characteristic for 
frolic, mirth, and gayety. They live well them- 
selves, and entertain strangers magnificently. 
Splendid parties and sumptuous entertainments are 


Now, let us see what | 
proportion {the amount of currency which the Go- | 
vernment furnishes for the District of Columbia, | 


hundred and thirty-eight thousand eight hundred | 


to the amount of three millions (the sum furnished | 


States annually require—that is, what will com- | 
merece to the amount of two hundred and thirty | 
and fifty-eight thousand | 
The sam, | 
worked by the simple rule of three, answers $2.043,- | 
Yes, sir; a proportionate amount of cur- | 
rency for the annual commerce of this country, | 
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the order of the day and the amusements of the 
night. It isslandering this people to say they are 
the hungry objects of pity and the humb'e suppli- 
cants of Government bounty. Bat if the gentleman 
from Georgia, and his party, are sincere in their 
piteous lamentations over che ruin, distress, and 
poverty, which they may think prevail in this Dis- 
trict, it scems to me, a well-directed jadgment, anda 
due regard to experience, would dictate a different 
course of policy, A great disproportion of bank 
capital and paper currency has prevailed here 
for more than twenty-five years; and by the gentle- 
man’s showing, us effects have been must disas- 
trous. Now, if the gentleman would go to work as 
a skilful physician would do, he woukl withhold 
banks and banking policy for fifteen or twenty 
years from the District; for of all remedies for the 
cure of a disease, there js none so valuable as the 
removal of the cause. 

Sir, when I deny that itis not the principles of 
the Democratic party to des:roy the banks, suppress 
all paper currency, and establish a pure metallic 
currency, I speak with reference to the present pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the country, and the 
unfortunate manner in which the people and the 
iasuitutions of the country are at this time involved 
with, and by, the banks. If the question of banks 
were a new one, I believe I risk nothing in saying 
that the entire Demvcracy of this country would 
oppose the chartering of banks on any terms. I 
1 alco believe, that, with our present experience of 
the evils of a paper currency, without reference to 
our embarrassments or debts, @ large majority of 
the Democracy would oppose the introduction of 
any other than a metallit currency for the ordina- 
ry purposes of business. But under our prevent 
pol.tical system, and the freedom ef our institu- 
tions, banks of deposite and exchange will exist, 
and banks of issue may exist. To all this the De- 
mocracy do noi object, provided the people are not 
deprived of their reserved rights and privileges, the 
country overspread with a privileged order Of irre- 
sponsible associations and bank monopolies, and 
the whole face of the country periodically blighted 
with an inundation of irredeemable and worthless 
shinplaster currency. Equal rights, equal privi- 
leges, equal protection to all, and a sound curren- 
cy, is the motto of Democracy. 





REMARKS OF MR. WATTERSON, 
OF TENNESSEE 

In the House of Repres-ntatives, May 2, 1840—In 

reply to the attack uren him by his colleague, 

Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Speaxer: In justice to myself, I would 
ask the kind indulgence of the House, for a short 
time, whilst I reply to some of the remarks which 
have fallen from my colleague. 

He has charged me with an abandonment of 
the principles which I professed when an humble 
supporter of a distinguished citizen of my own 
State for the Presideicy, who, I regret as much as 
any member upon ths floor, is now no more. He 
is in his grave, sir. There let him reste I 
would be the last man upon the face of the earth 
to disturb his ashes. And if the shroud which 
surrounds him js to Be torn off, the sin be not 
upon my head. I will leave my colleague to the 
left, (Mr. Genrry,] and his prompter to the right, 
[Mr. Bett,) hyena like, to grabbie up the sod 
which covers him. I shall not be proveked, even 
in self defence, to say aught against the dead. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that I was a fast friend 
to Judge White in the last Presidential election; 
but it is not true, es has been alleged by my col- 
league, that I availed myself of the tide which 
set in his favor, and by it was wafted into the Le- 
gislature of Tennessee, in 1835. At that elec- 
tion, all my competifors. were for White, as 
well as myseif, and we but seldom discussed either 
his claims or those of Mr.Van Buren. When, how- 
ever, we did speak upon the subject, we invariably 
said to the people: White is one of our ewn ehe- 
rished e:tizens; the principles which he professes and 
has always acted upon, are our principles; he is an 
able, consistent, and sincere supporter of the pre- 
sent Adminisiration, (Jackson’s,) and we have 
every assurance, if elected, that he will carry out its 
leading measutes: therefore, we prefer him to any 
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other man. But at the same time we declared that 
Mr. Van Baren was oar second choice; thit he be- 
longed to the same party with whica we were proud 
to act; that he held to the same doctrines and opi- 
nions, on all great political questions, which Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and our own patriot Jackson, held 
to; and that, should ever the contest settle down be- 
tween him and Mr. Clay, or Mr. Webster, or Har- 
rison, or any man of the old Opposition party, we 
would not hesitate to give him our cordial support. 
Yes, sir, these were our declarations and profes- 
sions. None of us rode, or attempted to ride, upon 
the current of Judge White’s popularity, or that of 
any other individual. The election turned upon 
different grounds. And here permit me to remark, 
that, notwithstanding I was but little more than eli- 
gible toa seat in the Leg-siatare, yet | received 
more than three-fourths of all the votes polled in 
the county—the largest county in the Staite, and, I 
am happy to add, my native county, sir. Can my 
colleague say as much? If not, he should be a lit- 
tle more particular, hereafter, how he makes round 
assertions, unsupported by the facts of the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, was Judge White run in 
Tennessee as an Opposition, or Whig candidate? 
On the contrary, did not bis leading friends ho'd him 
up, not only as a Jackson man, but the beiter Jack- 
son man? And did they not also profess to be the 
ardent supporters of Jackson’s administration? 
Nay, sir, did not my colleague himself declare un- 
der the sanctity of an oath, that he believed Judge 
White would be more certain to carry out the 
‘‘principal measures” of Jackson’s administra- 
tion, than Mr. Van Baren, or any other individual 
who “had been presented to the consideration of 
the American peop!e for the Presidency,” and give 
that as a reason why he should be nominated and 
supported by the Republican citizens of Tennessee? 
Has my colleague forgotten this? Has his memory, 
which is said to be the lowest attribute of the hu- 
man mind, become impaire{ atso early a period 
of his life? Is it necessary for meto refresh his 
recollection? Whether it beer not, I shall proceed 
to do so, in my own vindication, against the un- 
provoked and pitiful assault he has been instigated 
to make upon me. I will exhibit facts, stubborn 
and uadeniable facts—facts which will show who 
are the apostates—who have abandoned the prin- 
ciples they professed to enter'ain, when u'ging the 
p’ople to enlist under the White banner. 

I would first, sir, invite the attention of my col- 
league to ayart of the preamble and resolutions of 
our Legislature in 1835, nominating Judge White 
a candidate for the Presi !ency, which he has made 
it convenien: to overlook, whilst reading detached 
portions of the same, with the vain hope of esta- 
biishing my inconssiency. The paragraph is in 
these words: 

“And whereas no individual has been presented 
to the con-ideration of the American people as a 


candidate for the next Presidency, whose character - 


and polit:cal opinions afford the same guarantee for 
the maintenance of these priaciples which brought 
General Jackson into office, and for carryivg out 
tNe principal measures of his administration, and 


which so we | avcord with the political sentiments J 


ot the people of Tennessee, as set forth ia this pre- 
amble, as our fellow cit:zzn Hugh L. Waite, there- 
fore, 

“Resolved, That Hugh Lawsen White bs recom- 
mended to the people ot the United States as a man 
éminently qualificd to fill the office of Presi- 
dent.” 

This part of the preamble, in the House of Re- 
presentatives, was passed—yeas 56, nays 16; my 
colkague, 20 3>Merepira P. Gentry, 73 and 
myself, voting in the affirmative. Thus, it appears, 
that we were both Jackson men then, and desired 
to see “the principal measures” of his administra- 
lion carried out by his successor; and on that ac- 
count, mainly, sustained by our votes the nomina- 
tion of White for the Presidency, in the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee. Sir, 1 am stti] a Jackson man. 
I still approve of the “princ:pal measures” of his 
administration. I ath still associated with his 
frieads, But where is my colleague? He is to be 
found in sweet communion with the Federalists and 
Abolitionists in this hall—the old revilers of Jack- 
son—the most deadly enemies to the South and our 
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Republican institutions. Yet he has the audacity 
to rise in his place, and brand others as apostates. 
Verily, brazen impudence will never cease. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me a specch made at 
Nashville in May, 1835, by another colleague, [Mr. 
Bewt,] who, it is well known, had no slight agency 
in bringing forward and sustaining Judge White 
for the Presidency. From that speech I will read a 
few extracts, and would ask the House to observe 
in what glowing and eulogistic terms General Jack- 
son and his administration are spoken of—what 
flaming Jackson men the friends of Judge White 
are represented to be: 

“It cannot be objected, said he, that General 
Jackson or his administration is, or can be, seriously 
affected by a contest between two of his friends, 
(White and Van Buren,) for the succession. Gen. 
Jackson has been eminently successful and trium- 
phant in all his measures. It is one of the happy 
consequences of his great success, that the friends 
of his administration may choose from among the 
whole number of his friends whom they prefer to 
secceed him, safely, and without langer to his ad- 
ministration. (Great cheering.”’) 

Again: 

“Opposition to the administration of General 
Jackson is the course which the worst enemies of 
Judge White desire his friends to adopt. They are 
SO anxious upon this point, that they appear deter- 
mined to have Judge White and his friends in op- 
position, whether they will or not. But, gentlemen, 
the friends of Judge White wiil adhere to General 
Jackson and his administration from consistency, 
and a respect for their own character, and because 
they will be supporting their own principles upon 
all questions properly administrative io their na- 
(ure, which have arisen or are likely to arise. They 
know too well how to bestow their ammunition, to 
waste it by firing into a bomb-proof battery. 
(Great cheering.’’) 

And again: ” 

“{t cannot be even plausibly objected that Judge 
White may not be expected tocarry out the principles 
of the present Administration, sc far as dependsupon 
him; if we run a parallel between him and his com- 
petitor (Mr. Van Buren) upor this point, and cal- 
culate the probabilities, we shall find thatthe chances 
are ia favor of Jucge White. He has been consis- 
teat in the support of his present principles, and 
the principles of t!e Administration: his cc mpetitor 
has not. Ifitshall be safd that the friends and 
supporters of Judge White are not likely to be such 
as will sustain his principles, 1 answer, that they 
are more hkely to be homegeneous in sentiment 
“nan the supporters of Mr. Van Buren, as far zs 

«:inciple is concerned. Should Judge Whit? pre- 
vail in the contestover hisopponent, surely the great 
Democratic S a'es which it is said will support Mr. 
Van Buren, will not desert their princip!es, because 
their favorite leader shall have lost bis election. 
Their cherished Democratic principles will un- 


doubtedly continue dear to them under the lead of | 


Tudge White. Unless, then, the great body of Mr. 
Van Buren’s friends shall desert their principles, 
the Democracy of the country will still be trium- 
phant. Bat we cannot suppose so great andso cross 
a defection from principle, a' least in whole States; 
andso tl o e fatheis of the Democra y of the co n 
try, and who itis said are so much grieved at the 
prospect of a division in the Democratic ranks, 
may diy up their tears.” (Cheers.) 

[Here Mr. Betx arose and said his colleague 
was evidently making an attack upon him, and if 
he were permitted to proceed he hoped that he [Mr. 
BELL] would be allewed to reply.) 

r, Warrerson continued. I am making no 
attack upon my colleague unless the reading of his 
own speech is an attack upon him. I am simply 
showing the position which he, as one of the lead- 
ers ofthe White party in Tennessee, maintained 
towards General Jackson and his administration. 
And, sir, before I take my sest, I will give evidence 
upon evidence, proving to a demonsiration, that not 
only he, but many others in that Siate, who are 
now the fiercest in their denunciations against the 
Democratic party, were, in 1835, the loudest in 
their professions of Jackson'sm. 

The next witness which I will introduce is the 
Hon. Balie Peyton, well known, here and else- 
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where, as one of Judge White’s most able zeal 
and distinguished supporters. Let us hear bis 
timony. I fiad it in a speech made at a public g 
ner, which was given to him at Oxford, North 
lina, April 2, 1835. A friend by my side sq 
is the best speech that Mr. Peyton ever deliver 

It is charged (said Mr. Peyton) that Jaj 
White “is the candidate of the Opposition that 
has separated himself from his friends, and { 
he has abandoned General Jackson. To gen) 
men ef the Jackson party here and elsewher, 
have a right to speak, for I claim to be one of 
most humble, yet one of the most ardent of Ge 
Jackson's friends; | have always been allowed 
have at least as much zeal as discretion ig ey 
thing which concerned him. I was early taugh 
revere him as one of the patriarchs who achie 
our frontier independence; I was born, raised 
live within a few miles of the Hermitage, G 
Jackson is associated with many endearing reg 
lections. He and my father toiled together in 
same common cause; they went through the Ind 
war side by side, and ever afterwards they 
friends. lo the late war, my brothers were vol 
teers in his army, followed him to victory, and q 
of them to his grave. Since I have been capa 
of forming an opinion, and judging for myself, 
attachment to the man, my confidence ia his p 
ciples, and admiration for his virtues, his pai 
ism, his chivalry, and his political course, have 
creased. 

“To gentlemen of the Jackson party here 
elsewhere I will say, that if these charges 
true—if a doubt exi.ted in my mind of their y 
want of all foundation in fact—nay, if I did 
know that it was absolutely impossible for theq 
be true, I would be ashamed not only to ask 
to support Judge White for such an office as 
Presidency of the United States, but I would 
from him myself as a HYPCCRITE and DEsERT#; 

“Judze White the candidate of the Opposi 
Judge White abandon those principles upon wh 
he has acted through lite! Who presented bial 
the American People? Who first unfarled 
White banner, an emblem of purity and pe 
under which allcin repose with confidence 
safety, and take breath afier those fierce and an 
conflicts which have so recently swept over 
country? It was the people of Alabama, folle 
by the people of Tennessee, General Jacksa 
most ardent friends and zealous supporters. | 
sir, the White banner wes first unfarled w 

General Jackson’s victorioas flag was firs 
streaming in the wind, and by those pevp'e 
cultivate his glorious battle field, backed and 
tained by tke brave officers and soldiers who) 
his victurious standard on the p'ains of Talladg 
and the Emuckiaw, through the fields of T 
hatchee, Tehopeka, and Enotachopko, and pla 
it before the gates of New Orleans, and there 
its defence, under the guidance cf their chief, 
mst celebrated captain of the age, performed 
feats of valor as won for him immortal glory, 
for their country imperishable renown. Yes, 
these are the men whose spontaneous feelings h 
presented Judge White as a candidate for the 
sidency, without any solicitation or agency oa 
part. He has been presented by the earliest {ne 
the oldest soldiers of General Jackson, if né 
best.”” 

Mr. Speaker, cou!d language be stronger? W 
said Mr. Peyton, ‘Judge Whiie the candidate of 
Opposition! Jadge White abandon those pri 
ples upon which he has acted through life!” 
possible! Why, sir, he seemed to be perfe 
horror stricken at the very idea, and under the 
pulse of his Jackson feelings, exclaimed, “if 
charges were true, (that is, that Judge White 
abandoned Old Hickory and joined the Whig 
would turn from him myself as a hypocrite 
deseiter.” Comment is unnecessary. 

I will, now, sir, read from a letter which! 
date, January Ist, 1835, and signed by eight 
bers of Congress from Tennessee. 

‘“We owe it to consistency, to principles, 
our own characier, to do nothing that would 
vide our party, as to overthrow it with the /¢ 
principles identified with it, and therefore if 
or at any time hereafter, there should be a pr 
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of producing such a result by running Judge 
ve, we ought not to take him up; or if taken up, 
he danger should become imminent, it would 
essary that one Or the other of the opposing 
vyigates of our party should be withdrawn. 
James STaNpDIFER, 
Battie Peyton, 
Wm. M. Ince, 
Samvet Buncn, 
Joun Bett, 
Joun B. Forrester, 
Loxe Lea, 
Davip W. Dickinson.” 
our party;” what party? The Democratic 
son party. The “leading priociples identified 
i,” said they, must not be oveithrown, and, 
joe,if sach a result is likely to be produced 
ransing Judge White, ‘‘we ought not to take 
yp.” What more? But if he is taken up, 
the “danger should become imminent,” “one 
ne other of the opposing candidates of our par- 
sould be withdrawn.” Who were the opposirg 
jija'esof “our party?” Judge White and Mr. 
Boren. Then according to their own decla- 
as, if Judge White had been taken cff the 
they would have supported the other candi: 
of “our party” (Mr. Van Buren) for the Pre- 
cy. Now, sit, what do we heai?’ Their tune 
panged, and right in the face of their former 
iuns, they roundly charge that Mr. Van Buren 
did belong to “our party”—the Democratic 
y—to Which they profess:d to be attached 
selves. Yes, sir, they assert (at least the most 
«mdo) that he never was a Democrat, al- 
eh they suppoited him for the Vice Presideacy 
32, and in a certain event (the withdrawal of 
ite) were prepared to support him for the Pre- 
ney in 1836! And, would it be believe, tuey 
iterate and reiterate charges against him 
h they pronuunced false and slanderous bat 
years ago! ; 
, Speaker, upon the preamble and resolutions 
e Legis'ature of Tennessee, nominating Judge 
ite a candidate for the Presidency, a number of 
hes were made by his friends, setting forth the 
ons why the freemen of that State should sup- 
him in preference to Mr. Van Buren. Among 
1s I hold in my hand one delivered by General 
uthers, the brother-in-law of my colleague [Mr. 
ny.} Hear him: 
The truth is, the race is between White and 
Baren, the candidate of the people, and of the 
imore Convention. These gentlemen are both 
ted, and have both fought in the Republican 
They have been good Jackson men. 
jie, to be sure, has done him more service, for 
mmenced sooner by many years, and has fou cht 
ler, for he always has been in the hottest of the 
bo, and the old chief has never sounded his poll- 
war-truamp, but White was in the field, and at 
ide; he has never called for a vanguard, but 
lehas stepped forward * * * © * # *# 
lehas come out on all the vetoes and messages, 
every leading measure of Jackson’s adminis- 
on; ard is therefore pledged in print, and 
this own hand upon them, and will, as sure as 
an honest statesman, carry them out, if he 
id succeed. Mr. Van Buren’s situatioa has 
been such as to make it necessary that he 
d take sides upon these egitating questions; 
ii seems to be admitted on all hands, that he 
of those politicians who will not obirude 
ntiments upon the public, on questions which 
two sides, but is modest and retiring in his 
; there is perhaps one exception in this 
se. I would not do any man injustice. On 
occasion, in a toast, if I mistake not, he did 
“uncompromising opposition to the United 
Bank.” Since what litile we see of his sen- 
hts is good, what a pity it is we cannot get 
, intoasts, or some more solid way. But 
i¢has made lengthy argamen's on that sub- 
for which he has been lauded to the skies by 
ery meh who are now abusing him. He has, 
since 1817, been standing upon the strong 
nd, that the Bank of the Umted States 
all banks of that kind, are unconstitutional, 
ellasinexpedient. * * * * * # 
dge White cannot be elected, would much pre- 


fer his election (Mr. Van Puren’s) to thatof any |] same ardent patriotism, and 





Mr. Watterson in reply to Mr, Gentry. 





Opposition man, notwithstanding my objections to 
him; for you have seen, sir, from I have said, that I 
have many objections to him, when compared to 
White; but stilt lL would much prefer him toany 
man whose priociples are adverse to those which 
have characterized and made glorious the present 
Administration.” 

This, sir, is the evidence of one of Judge White's 
leading friends in ovr Legislature in 1835. And 
what does it prove? That White ard Van Buren 
were both considered Republicans at that time; 
that they were both Jackson men; White, to Se 
sure, had done Jackson “more service,” because 
he had “fought harder,” and was always in the 
field and at his side when the old chief sounded his 
political war-trnmp. Moreover, White had come 
out on all the vetoes and messages, and every lead- 
ing measure of Jackson’ s administration. Indeed 
“since 1817 he had been standing on the strong 
ground that the Bank of the United States, and all 
banks of that kind, were viiconstitutional, as well 
as inexpedient,” whi!st Mr. Van Buren had been 
rather sparing of such **z00d sentiments,” and had 
only said on one occasion, and that in a toast, 
“Uncompromising hostility to the United Sates 
Bank.” But notwithstanding these and some 
other objections to Mr. Van Buren, he was much 
preferable to any man whose principles were ad- 
verse to these which had “characterized and made 
glorious” Jackson’s administration. I will acd 
that the ground taken by Gen Caruthers was the 
same that al! White’s friends assumed, from the 
most distinguished, down to the most humble mem- 
ber of the party. 

Mr. Speaker, in April, 1835, a very large White 
meeting was he'd at Franklin, in my cclleague’s 
{Mr. Gentry] own county, at which a spirited 
preamble and resolutions were drawn vp by the 
Hon. A. P. Maury, Dr. W. S. Webb, James John- 
son, John Watson, Dr. Joel Walker, James Ho- 
gan, jr. Gen. Li. Nolin, W. Rucker, and T. L. 
Green, eq ‘They were unanimously adopted. 
Newton Cannon acied as chairman, Here is a 
part of the preamble. 


“Since the election of Jackson, has White fal- 
tered iu support of the Administration? Has ke 
been less vigorous or less efficient that Mr. Van 
Buren in advccating its measures? On the contra- 
ry, has he not stood forth on the floor of the Senate, 
as one of its ablest advocates, bearing himself so 
nobly as to increase the admiration of his friends, 
and extort the reluctant esteem of his opponents? 
In the mean time, what has Mr. Ven Buren dine? 
What recorded evidence have we, that, if elected, 
he will carry ous the measures of the present Ad- 
m nistra‘iou?” 

My colleague [Mr. Gentry] will recognise, 
among the committee who reported the preamble 
and resolutions, the name of the Hon. A. P. Maury, 
his predecessor in Congre-s, and, in the cha'rman 
who signed it, the ex-Governor of Tennessee, New- 
ton Cannon. Will be be good enough to inform 
the House in what company these men can now be 
found? Whether, like himself, they have deserted 
the old Democratic camp, and joined the blue light 
Federalists of the North? I hope, unlike him, they 
have not become the ‘‘sLaNDERERS and ReVILERS” 
of the purest Republicans and best men of the age, 
in order to place in power men whose princip'es are 
at war with all that our gallant State has ever held 
dear. 


I could detain the House, sir, from this time un- 
til to-morrow morning, by reading similar extracts 
from the preambles aud resolutions adopted at 
White meetings in Tennessee, but I conceive it to 
be unnecessary, and will hasten on, as I have al- 
ready consumed more time thanI intended wken I 
arose. 


It will be recoliected thata White paper was 
publi-hed in th's city in the early part of the year 
1835, called the “Sun,” under the auspices, and, as 
I have understood, with the money cf my colleague 
[Mr. Brit] and others. In their opening “address 
to the public,” the editors said: 

“Judge White is, and has long been, the firm, 
undeviating, and intimate friend of Gen. Jackson; 
bred in the same political school, warmed by the 
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cherishing the same 
Republican feelings.” 

These sentiments were echoed and re-echoed, 
Mr. Speaker, by all the White papers in Tennes- 
see, The Nashville Republican, the leading White 
Journal in the State, teemed with articles of a like 
kind. Hear that paper, in February, 1835: 

“On most ef the great political topics of the day, 
they (Jackson and White) have thought alike, and 
side by side have they battled | for those principles 
which have been pronounced by a large majority 
of the American pecple to be sound, salutary, and 
correct. Judge White has been an efficient, sin- 
cere, and independent, though not a sycophantic 
supporter of the most important measures of Gen, 
Jackson’s administration, and no man would, we 
are convinced, carry out those measures with more 
ability, firmness, and discretion.” * *® *® * 
“One of the many causes which will induce them 
(the people of Tennessee) to support Judge White, 
is, that he has been a consistent and straightfor- 
ward supporter of the administration of him (Gen. 
Jackson) whom they have deligh'ed to honor. 

The Knoxville Register, published in Jude 
White’s own town, his organ and mouth piece, 
held this language in April, 35: 


“Gen. Jackson must feel assured, that the great 
political principles which brooght him into power, 
and which he has so nobly sustained, will be in- 
violably preserved under the administration of either 
Ju'ge White or Mr. Van Baren. Their political 
prine ples are the same, and they are both sup- 
porters of his administration.” 

Mr. Speaker, I shail trouble the House with no 
more documents. Whatl have already laid be- 
fore them, triumphantly establishes the truth of 
what I stated in the outset, that in Tennessee, Judge 
White was supported not only as a Jackson man, 
but the better Jackson man, and that the leaders of 
the White party professed to be the ardent friends 
of Jackson's admiajsiration—to be opposed to all 
the doctrines and wild schemes of the modern 
Whigs. Sir, suppore Gen. Harrison had been ran 
in Tennessee insiead of Judge White; how many 
votes would he have reccived against Mr. Van Bu- 
reu? Not ten thousand ont of more than one hun- 
dred thousand. At that time no man in the Union 
could have got the electoral votes of the State ia 
opposition to Mr. Van Buren but Judge White— 
much less a black cockade Federalist, who sup- 
ported, and was supported by, both the elder and 
younger Adams. 

Sir, I think I heard the word “fawn”—that, but 
a short time ago, | “‘fawned upon the distinguished 
leaders of the Whig par'y in Tennessee.” ‘This is 
rot only incorrect, but absolutety false. Let my 
colleague [Mr. Genrry] ask the man (Mr. Bett} 
whose spawn he is, if ever I “fawned" upon him. 
No, sir, no. Among all my political sins, thank 
Heaven, I will not have to answer for that, either 
in this world or the world to come. If my colleagne 
meant ‘o include himself amorg the “distinguished 
leaders,” and to allege that I “{awned” upon him, 
that isa much greater mistake. If I would not 
“fawn? upon the principal, think you that I would 
‘Sawn’? upon the tco? If he had in his mind one 
of the la‘e Senators from Tennessee, (Mr. Foster,] 
and used the word ‘‘fawn” to convey the idea that 
I was once his friend, I plead guilty to the charge. 

3ut never since Mr. Foster voted for Mr. Critten- 

den’s gag bill, would I have supported him for any 
office, from the highest to the lowest. I consider 
that bill, as well as the one pow under considera 
tion, as one of the mort deadly blows which have 
ever been aimed, by any of our country, against 
that liberty which was achieved by the blood of the 
fatriots of the Revolution. 


Mr. Spsaker, my colleague, in the excess of his 
wisdom, has thought proper to inform the House 
thatsome “‘GenrRrous JUDGE” gave me a license to 
practice Inw; but as to the extent of my “fees” he 
is uninformed! This is truly a most wonderfal 
development, worthy of the bizh source from 
which it comes. I regret, however, that it has 
been made, as I fear it will as effectaally blast my 
future prospects as Mr. Grunoy’s report in the Se- 
nate blasted, in the bud, the project which my col- 
league gave notice he would introduce, to “distri. 
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bote the proceeds of the public lands, and to as- 
SUME THE DEBTS oF THE States!” 

My colleague, sir, has deait in much slang of a 
similar kind in reference to myself, but it is so low 
and contemptible, that I deem it beneath my notice, 
and therefore will pass it by as I would the ravings 
ofasimpleton. I expected when he commenced 
his speech, that he would endeavor to controvert 
the facts which I siated on a former occasion in re- 
gard to the complexion of the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion; but scarcely a whisper has fallen from his 
lips. In this he acted wisely—no doubt under dae 
advisement. Notasingle statement which | made 
when addressing the House upon this bill (Mr. 
Beww’s gag bill) has he disproved. Remember 
that, sir! 

Mr. Speaker: in replying to my colleague I have 
had to use strong language, but not more so than 
his vulgar attacks merited. I think I have shown, 
conclusively shown, to every member upon this 
floor, be he Whig or Democrat, who are the apos- 
tates, my colleague and his ass: ciates in Tennessee, 
who supporied White as the “beter Jackson” 
man,and are now for Harrison, or myself and 
others who did the same thing and are now for 
Mr. Van Buaren. 

Thanking the House for the unanimous consent 
with which Lhave been permitted to reply to the 
dignified and decent remarks of my celleague, an! 
the atlention they have paid me, I shall say no 
more, leaving him to enjoy the victory he has 
gained, the laurels he has won by his maiden el- 
fort. 





REMARKS OF MR. LEADBETTER, 
OF O10, 

In the Howse of Represcntatives, July = 1810.—Ona 
motion to recousider the vo'e on the passage of 
the Naval Appropriation bill. 

Mr. LEADBETTER sai?: Mr. Spezker, I rise, 
sir, toa privil ged questi: n; and, sir, Ido so from 
a sense of duty which I owe to my constituency, 
as well as to mgsse'f. Having vo ed in the affirma- 
live on “the passace of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the pres nt year,” 
I move to reconsicer the vo'e of yesterday, by 
which this bili was passed. And, sir, if the House 
will reconsider this vote, I shail move to recommit 
this bill to the Committe of Ways and Means, 
with the fo'lowing instructions, which I send to the 
C erk’s table, to be read for information: 

** That House bill No. 6, making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year 1840, be recoin- 
mitted to the Commitice of Ways and Means, and 
that said commit ee report, without delay, the pro- 
bable expense of purchasing a site, add ef the con- 
struc icn of a dry dock in the harbor of New York, 
together with the necessary fixtures, engines, &c. 
appurtenant thereto, and the probable length of 
lime it would require !o construct the same; and, 
also, as to the propriety of commencing the work at 
this time, under the depressed situation of our 
financial condition.” 

Sir, I stated that it was a duty which I owed to 
my constituency to make this motion; and I sha'l 
now proceed to state the reasons why I have not 
only considwei it my duty to make this motion, 
but to offer a few reasons why the vote upon this 
bill should be reconsidered and recommitted with 
instructions, such as [have proposed. 

Sir, when this bill was under considerstion in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
I then submitted a few remarks upon the impropri- 
ely of commencing the consiructiin of this work 
ata time when the slate of our finances seems to 
forbid it. Buta test upon a question of ths kind 
could not be made in commitiec; the yeas and nays 
could not he called. But what was the course pur- 
sued by the friends of this extravagant aud unwise 
appropriation of money when this bill was reported 
10 this House? Were not ail propositions to strike 
out, in whole, or in part, this item in the bill, cut 
olf by the previous question? But, sir, the fiiends 
of true economy did not stop here; for as soon as 
the amendments were passed upon by the 
House, a motion was made to recommit 
this bill, with instructions to stmke out this 
appropriation: but no sooner made than 




















New York was on her feet, and the previous 
question was again sprung and sustained. And 
such appeared to be the devotion to salt water con- 
stitutionality, that the yeas and nays were refused 
upon that motion. 

Sir, if the yeas and nays had then been permit- 
ted to have been taken upon that question, by 
which my constituency could have known by 
whom ‘it was that this prodigal expenditure had 
been fastened upon them, in common with the rest 
of the laboring community, | might have been in- 
duced to let this bill pass on its way to the 
Senate chamber unmolested. But this small boon 
was denied, and there was no alternative left but 
to makethe motion which I have. And, sir, I 
will now put the question to this House, whether 
this is the proper time to commence the construc- 
tion of a work which will eventually cost this na- 
tion not Jess than two millions of dollars? And 
who among usis prepared to say that this dry 
dock, with its fixtures, can be constructed for less? 
Where are your estimates, and who made them? 
What committee hasreporied upon this subjec:? 
What evidence have you of ils absolute necessity 
at this moment, and why isit attached to the navy 
appropriation bili?) Does the honorable chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means pretend to 
inform us how much this work will cost the people, 
what length of time it will require in its construe- 
tion, and what the sum to be paid for a site? No, 
sir, no. 

Sir, | have not had snflicient time to make a full 
examination into the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of this grand scheme. But from a slight ex- 
amination, I find that in the year eigh’ecn hundred 
and thirly-five,a law was passed, and the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars was therein appro- 
priaied for the purchase of a site, and the cons'ruc- 
tion of a dry dock in the harbor of New York. 
Sir, L have beea informed, verbally, that some four 
or five thousand dollars of that. appropriation was 
expended in making surveys. ‘Two years since, at 
the second session of the last Congress, a bill was 
reported from the Commitiee on Naval Affairs, ap- 
propriating one hundred thousand dollars towards 
purchasing a site, and in the construction of a dry 
deck in the harbor of New York; and, sir, this bill 
was then defea'ed; and defeated ata time when the 
Treasury was in as good a condition as it is at this 
time. Sir, | shou'd ke to krow what new lizhis 
have burst upon the visicn- of this Committee of 
Ways and Means, and of this House, that this ap- 
propriation must be pushed through at this inau- 
spicious moment? 

Why was not this appropriation offered for con- 
siveration at the last session of Congress? The 
honorable chairman was}jthena nmber of the 
same commitiec over which he now presides. Will 
the former members of the Committce on Naval 
Affairs, who are now members of the present com- 
mittee, gratify me in this particular? If the mem- 
bers of the committee will not respond, will the 
i-umediate friends of this measure inform me why 
an effort was not made at the Jast sessions to pass 
this appropriation? Did they know that they had 
been defeated the session before? Di! they consi- 
der it prudent to let the matter pass by, until this 
hall should be filled with new members, and then, 
by attaching to it the navy appropriation bill, un- 
cer the honeyed words of an “anexpended balance 
of a former appropriation,” &c. “be, andthe same 
is hereby reappropriated,” by which it migi’ appear 
to the unwary as if the construction of the work 
had been long since begun, and the money still in 
tye Treasury? Bat, sir, there is one other view to 
be taken in relation to this sabjee!? By the law of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five a site was 
to be purchased. By the bill reported in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, a_ site 
was to be purchased. By the bill just passed a site 
is to be purchascd. Is the Honse aware that upon 
the passage of the law, in eighteen hundred and 
ihirty-five, all the land and mod and water 
adjoining, or adjacent to, the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn, passed into the hands of specu'ators? Perad- 
veniure this appropriation may be necessary to 
assist them, or help them ovt with their specula- 
tions; but of this I know nothing and care less, It 
is sufficient for me to know, that a purchase is to 
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be ma’e; the laws all require it, and this Mast 
done without reference to the expense; ani] 
venture to affirm, that at the next session of 
gress, the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
Means will bring into this House an item Allae 
to the navy appropriation bill, asking us to y 
the further sum of one hundred, or one hundr 
and fifty thousand doilars, for the purpose of ¢ 
pleting the payment fora site for a dry dock jn ; 
harbor of New York. Sir, in looking round p 
1am constrained to ask, what has become of 
vaunting friends of retrenchment? Shall | app 
to that party, who have hung out the banner, 
Harrison reform? 

[A member rising to a question of order, Mr 
was informed by the Speaker that this was a qu 
tion of reconsideration, and that it was not in or 
to discuss the question of party, &c.] 

Sir, I am well aware that this is a question of 
consideration, and Iam well aware that itis not 
order to diseuss party questions, nor will I; an 
am as well aware that the question of reconsid 
ration permits me te discuss the merits of the b 
or any partof it, or otherwise it would preclu 
me from giving my reasons why the vote sho 
b: reconsidered. But, sir, I did not appeal to th 
party under any hope or expectation that th 
would join with me in the reconsideration of 4 
question. No, sir; no, sir, 1 know them to y 
to indalge in such idle hopes; such like apptopy 
tions are in perfect keeping with all other of th 
acis, professions to the contrary notwithstandiy 
But, sir, f feel myself at liberty to appeal to 
party wita whom I have taken the greatest pig 
sare in acting, and more particularly will I apy 
to those who are, in this matter, acting in cog 
with the great body of the Opposition, 
pause before it is too late, and to reflect yy 
the course they are pursuing, the obnoxi 
charges to which they may be sabjecg 
by the adopton of an unwise and imprudent preq 
dent, of makiag appropriations for the commend 
ment of new works, without an estimate of the pq 
bable expense. Have you weighed well the co 
sequences, and are you aware of its dangerous t 
dencics? I will not enter into detail here; ey 
member is fully aware of the results. Bat, sir, 
their constituents are willing to submit to this ki 
of legislation, mine are not. Sir, that people wh 
I have the honor to represent are not only wil 
to be taxed for every necessary expeniiture of th 
Government, be the amount what it may, but! 
demand this at the hand of their Represeatatiy 
bnt in addition to this, in common with the rest 
the laboring community, they have a right !o kag 
the amount which is proposed to be raised, and| 
purdoses to which it is appropriated. And, 
when you refuse that of the community, f 
whom all your resonress are drawn, this line 
le'ge, whose right it is to know, let me say tos 
that they are treading upon dangerous ground, 
that to trifle w.th the laboring people will not 
in triflles. Sir, ata time when you are buill 
towers with stupendous colonnades to aif 
your Eastern. cities, under the  preies 
of necessity and convenience, under the sh 
of which your loafer can snuff a constitutional 
breeze, and which for splendor and magailic 
are scarcely equalled by those erected at the la 
and expense of a trodden-down people, at thet 
of Eastern despotism, you are still drawing 
the hard earnings of an industrious, pairio‘ic, 4 
confiding people. And, sir, at a moment wha 
exigencics of the times s2em to require all theet 
gies of the people to provide means for the sap 
of Government, you propose to commence al 
work, not knowing when it is to end, and evider 
not demanded by the best interests of the nai 
What spec'acle do you present to the laboring « 
munity, and especially to thos: who reside in 
West? In that section of your common coul 
a small appropriation has been asked for, for 
prosecution of a work already commenced, 
that based upon estimates; and, sir, upon this q 
tion we heard denunciations “long and loud,” 
on the the subject of extravagance and wast 
expenditures; and the lofty mountains of the! 
gany interposed their high constitutional bam 
and foiled the appropriation. But no sooner 
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appropriation savors of salt water, the lofty 


it 


ies sink into insignificance, (even in 
minds of many who represent West- 
jnterests;) but even money itself, all 
once, becomes plenty, and the resources of 
pation are so abundant, so vast, that even an 


imate of titae or expense is altogether unneces. 
a, Nay, more; but direct the President of the 


jited States to pay to a set of speculators, 
ot a few rods of mud and water, as ma- | 
., ousand dollars as they may choose to demand, | 

i for the filling around the walls as much for | 
yeh load of earth as may be asked. This, sir, I 
4i] economy with a vengeance. 

(Here Mr. Anpverson from Maine, a member ef 
Committee on Naval Affairs, rose and stated 
thal the committee of which he was a member, 
had this subject fora long time under considera- 
tion, and that they had the evidence before them, 
pat the Board of Navy Commissioners had decided 
ypoa the location of the dry dock, and that no pur- 
hase would be necessary; that it would be located 

om the ground now owned by the Government, 
bndnow a part of the navy yard.] 


Yes, sir, | understand the gentleman, and I will | 


y!l the alten'ion of the House to the Jaw itself, 
nd the language made use of in the bill as now 
assed. And what is it? ‘‘To purchase a site.” 
Does the gentleman not know that many strong 


guments Were made in favor of this purchase at 
e last Congress, and in which it was shown most | 
paclusively by thuse whose business it was to know, 

atthis dry dock could not be erected upon the | 


round where it is now decided to be built, without 
juring or almost destroying the ship yard? 
[ will now ask what is the inference? Are we 


ot sufficiently well acquainted with human na- | 
re to know how easy it is to undecide that which | 
as been decided and resolved upon again and | 
an,and that our best resolutions, upen reflec. | 
nm, are changed, and should be, when reason | 
lates? “But if this work was to destroy your | 


hip yard in 1838, how does it happen that it will 


tin 1840? Have you any new surveys, any | 
w lights? Then recommit the bill and lect them | 


ome forth. Perhaps I may be convinced. 

What rule cf construction will you require 
pur executive officer to estab!i-k in carrying into 
recution the laws you pass? Wiil you require 


emto look elsewhere than in your statu‘e book, | 


nd dare they adopt any other rue, or will you per- 
itthem to adopt avy other rale? If you will not, 


dthey dare not, when they open your statute | 


ok, and find there a Jaw requiling a site to be 
chased for adry dock in the harbor of New 
ork, will not asiie be purchased? Most assa- 
diy; and woen areport is made to this House 
their proceedings, you will again find the ar- 


pment of 1838 revived, proving incontestably the | 


ppracticability of erecting this dry dock upon the 


ound now occupied as a ship yard, and the ab- | 
lute necessity of purchasing a site for its loca- | 
ya. Sir, alihough I have never yet seena dry | 


k, 1 am not to be caught in traps of this ki:d 
yconstituency are not only willing to toil, and 
ion, if it shonld become necessary for the pur- 
eof sustaining their country. but in cemmon 
ththe great mass of ihe laboring community, 
jalways be found ready to do battle in their 
untry’s cause, when the exigencies cf the case 
y demand their services. But they demand, at 
ut hands, to be furnished with a daia by which 
y conform some idea when their extraordinary 
ertions for you may terminate. 
ee some one remarked, “Who pays your re- 
nue 
Sr, tie fully prepared to tell gentlemen who 
WS your revenue, who supporis your shavers, 
ulators, and banker; and I can tell gentlemen 
0 it is that does not pay the revenue. It is not 
merchant, but theconsumer. Yes, sir, the con- 
mer; those who toil, and by the sweat of their 
bws are enabled to purchase ani consume your 
ported articles. Nor that alone, sir; itis by the 
bor of those who toil, that your drones aud non- 
bducers not only live, but riot in extravagace. 
through your laborers that they live and move, 
d without them your loafers would be compelied 
resort to some other means for a living. Sir, if 
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the laboring community should take it into their 

heads to withhold from market their surplus pro- 
duce, your loafers would be compelled to hoe their 
own potatces, and to drink less hard cider. But, 
sir, I remarked that, among my consti'uents, there 
was neither loafers or loungers; nor do I believe 
that there is one among them who would claim the 
benefit of your bankrupt bill, should it become a 
law. But, sir, if this method of making appropri- 
ations shall obtain with an American Congress, 
you had better awaken from its slumbers that bill 
from the Senate, which passed that body for the 
relief of speculators, which now lies s!eeping upon 
your table, and include the General Government. 


Mr. Speaker, although many around me appear 
to be a little excited from some cause, I will allay 
any apprehensions of danger in relation to this, 
their favorite appropriation, by stating again, that 
the instructions do not go to the striking out of the 
bill, which I should prefer, but for estimates; the 
House, in its present state of feeling, being evident- 
ly opposed to striking out, as the next’ best thing 
that could be done to satisfy the people, as to the 
justice and propriety of making this appropriation 
at this time. I have proposed the instructions; and 
when the report shall come in from the commitiee, 
I do not entertain the least possible doubt but that 
a majority of this House will then concur with me 
in opinion. 

SPEECH OF MK. WAGENER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In House of Representatives, June 16, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the Independent 
Treasury biil. 

Mr. Cratgman: Conscious that the members of 
this committee are wearied wich this protracted @&s- 
cussion, could I consult my own fceli: gs and incli- 
nation, I should not oceupy their time for one mo- 
ment; bat as this bill establishes new and impor- 
tant principles as regards the fiscal operations 
of this Government, and as its friends have 
been charged, upon this floor, with hostility to the 
best interests of the people, I cannot, in justice to 
my Constituents and myself, (whatever may be 
my reluctance, at any time, to engage in pablic 
discussion,) consent to its passage with my silent 
vote. J, however, promise the committee that my 
effort will be to condens® my arguments as much 
as possible, and to adhere strictly to the subject 
under coasideration; bu', from the wide range in- 
dulged in by many who have preceded me, L hope 
I may be pardoned sheu'd I incideatally oTer a 
passing answer to some of the unjust allegations 
raade against the late and present Admin? tiations, 

tonorable gentlemen comp!ain that the honora 
ble chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

Means shou'd have thought proper to bring this 

bil! before the House before other bills now on file, 

of a geacral character; and with what jastice they 


make the complaint, a few facts will determine. 
This bill, after it came from the Senate, was some 
time before the Commitiee of Ways and Means 
before,it was reported to this House, and almost 
every day was the chairman interrogated, why 
this delay? And if the friends of the Adminis- 
tration are sincere in their support of this bill, why 
not bring it forward? Such were the daily charges 
made by the opponents of this bill; and now, for- 
sooth, aftera lapse of some months, the bill is 
brought forward for consideration, and they com- 
plain it is too soon, and urge its delay until the 
next Congrcss. What inconsistency! Indepen- 
dent of the opinion of this House, the pcople 
themselves expect a decision of this question, 
They have called for it long and loudly; and to 
refuse to act upon it, in one way or the other, by 
which this agitated question shail be finally set- 


tled, would be in open defiance of their wi-hes. 


I consider, Mr. Chairman, that the first inquiry 
should be, are the existing laws for the collec- 
tion, safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of 


the public revenue, full, ample, and suflicient? 


By the act of June, 1836, to regulate the depo- 
posiies of the public money, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to select, as depositories of the 
public moneys, State banks, upon certain specified 
conditions, unnecessary to detail; and by the fifth 
section of this act, it is furiher enacted, that no bask 
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shall Le selected or continued as a place of deposite 
of the public money, which shall not redeem its 
no'es and bills, on demand, in specie; nor shall any 
bank be selected or continued, as aforesaid, which 
shall, a‘ter the 4th July, in 1836, issue or pay out 
any note or bill of less denomination than five dol- 
ars. 


The duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under 


this deposite law, is positive and anconditional. 
That so soon as a bank of deposite refuses to pay 
her notes, on demand, in gold and silver, she ceases 


to be a deposifory, and the moneys in her posses- 
sion withdrawn by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and of course come under his immediate control. 
Is this commit'ee willing to continue this immense 
power and responsibility in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury? Has not 
the President, in his special and annual messages, 
called upon Congress to add additional safeguards 
for its security; and have they not been unheeded? 
And, sir, | was nota litte surprised that the hono- 
rable gentleman from Massachusetts who spoke 
first, (from his usual candor and fairness in debate,) 
should have so unjustly enarged the Executive with 
a usurpation of the moseyed power, when the law 
made it absolate, that no bank could be a deposito- 
ry, which suspends the payment of specie for its 
notes. 

If the Opposition is prepared to maintain that 
State banks are the safest fiscal agents of the Go- 
vernment, after a violation ef their trast, that th’s 
deposiie law is suflisient, and the discretionary 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury harmless 
and proper, be itso. For my part, I never can con- 
sent that any officer of the Gene:al Government, 
whatever amount of confidence I may place in his 
integrity and capacity, shall have such unlimited 
discretionary power. And,sir, to my surprise did I 
hear honorable geatlemen of the Oppesition virtua 
ally contead for the continuation of this diseretion- 
ary pover to the Executive, while in the same 
breath they were denouncing Executive patronage. 
The advocates of this bill ate for circumscriving 
discretionary power over the purse cf the country; 
they are for placing such safeguards around the 
money of the people, that will secure it against any 
power but the law. 

Then, inasmuch as I consider the existing depo- 
site law, in certain contingencies, as throwing the 
whole moneyed power of the country under the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury, ard in- 
efficient in other respects, andas I believe the bill 
now under consideration is a safer and more stable 
sysiem for the collection and safekeeping of the 


pub'ic moneys, I fiel constrained to advocate its 
adoption, and will preceed to discuss the relative 
advantages of a Bank of the United States, State 
banks, and an Independent Treasury, as the fiscal 


agent of this Goverument. 


It a fact worthy of record in the outset, that the 
Opposition to the present Executive have for the 
last two sessions Cenounced him for urging upon 
Congress the establishment of an Independent 
Treasury, aud an entire separation of the Goyern- 
ment from banking institutions, as her fiscal agents; 
and during this whole time they have not ventured 
uu.tedly io propese a p'an for the safekeeping 
ard disbu:sing of the public moneys. This posi- 
tion is an anomaly in the history of political par- 
ties; and it would have been unacceuntable to me, 
were it not that I find, from the late proceedings of 
this party, that one of their cardinal doctrines is 
secrecy, and an inquiry’ as to their political senti- 
meuts uabecoming and ungenteel. They also, in 
some respects, resemble an Evs'ern monarch, who 
requested the soothsaycrs to interpret his dream, 
bat would not tell them the charac'er of the dream 
which was required to be interpreted. However, 
let them disguise their opinions as they may, the 
antagonistical system to the Independent Treasury 
is a Bank of the United States, which will lead me 
first to censider it as the fiscal agent of our Go- 
vernment; secondly, the Independent Treasury; 
and lastly, the causes that have produced such re- 
vulsions in our monetary system, and that have 
periodically affeeted cur commercial, manufactur- 


ing, and agricultoral interests. 


Before | proceed to the consideration of a Bank 
of the United States as ‘he fiscal agent of the Go- 
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vernment, aliow me to make a few remarks upon 
banking generally. It is important that I shou!d 
do so, from the fact that many honorable gentle- 
men have unjustly charged the friends of the Ad- 
ministration as destructives, as advocates of an 
exclusive metallic currency, and as in favor of up- 
rooting the order of society. 

We have had, in the short space of two years, 
two important eras in the history of our banks, and 
full of useful admonitions. No one who can have 
the best interests of his country at heart, can but 
deplore and deprecate the conduct of these institu- 
tions, No one will deny that they require thorough 
reformation. No one here will stand up their ad- 
vocates in violating their promises. The charge, 
then, that the friends of the Administration (at 
least | speak for myself, and I believe I might say 
for the party) are for the destruction of all the 
banks of this couniry, and introducing an exclusive 
metallic currency, is unfounded, I must, however, 
be permitted to say, that the banking institutions 
have shaken the confidence of the people in their 
usefulness, having failed in the object of their erea- 
tion. Instead of providing a currency equal to 
gold and silver, they have overwhelmed our coun- 
try with a depreciated paper circulation, alike inju- 
rious to the farmer, mechanic, and jaborer. They 
have, in some degree, entered the political arena, 
(particularly the late Bank of the United States,) to 
subserve their own purposes and advancement. 
When [ admit that I am not in favor of de- 
s‘oying the banks, but for reform, I wish to be un- 
‘erstood that | am opposed to non-specie paying 
hanks; that Iam oppored to banks, (and which I 
mow believe to exist,) not required for the legiti- 
mate and productive business of the country. I 
am in favor of banks being res'rained within their 
fair and honest means—of their specie basis being 
enlarged—of small not’s being discontinued, which 
will throw into circulation gold and silver, for the 
small and ordinary business of the peope. The 
great error with the States has been, that they have 
created too much banking capital; and if continued 
in, and not restrained, cur country must be sub- 
ject periodically to the dreadful consequences re- 
suiting from their expansicns and ecntractions. Is 
is not important that this Government should not 
encourage this wide-spread masia for banks and 
paper currency, if in ity power incidentally? 

I will now proceed and as\, is a Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, subject to so many vicissitudes, the most 
stable and safest fiscal agent of our Government? 
Js itsuch an agent that any wise Govesnment wil] 
select, were there no constitutional difficulties? I 
will not deny it may have some advantages, but its 
disadvantages far overbalance them. By recurring 
to the late Bank of the United S.ates, when she 
acted as the fiscal agent of thisGoverment, you will 
find that she neither proved the regulator of ovr 
State banks, the maintenance cf an undepreciated 
currency, an equality of exchanges, nor the most 
stab'e and proper fiscal agent of our Government. 
Nothwithstanding the eulogiums we have had, by 
some honorable gentiemen, upon the late Bank of 
the United States, I ask, where is the evidence that 
she regulated banks and the currency, in times of 
difficulty and embarrassment, for then is the period 
when its advantages must be tested? When gene- 
ral prosperity pervades our land, the currency needs 
no regulation—it regulates itse!f. Where is your 
regulator, when by a system of over-banking, and 
of consequence, an excess of credit, fal!s upon u-? 
Need I call this commitiee to the recollection of the 
distressing period of 1818, °19, °20, and °21, to 
prove the utter inability of the Bank of the United 
States, backed then by all the powers of the Go- 
vernment, to relieve the country and regniate the 
currency and banks? I refer honorab'e genile- 
men to the history of that day for the substantia- 
tion of my assertion. During the late war, we 
had ro Bank of the United States. The State 
banks were then only in existence; and if any me- 
rit is due, it belongs to them, and not the Bank of 
the United States. It is trne that these banks sus- 
pended after the war, from so great a stretch of 
their means to advance money to the Government, 
and did not resume until after the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States was incorporated. It was not, however, 
brought about by the Bank of the United States; it 
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was by the prudent course pursued by the State 
banls themselves. At that very time, the Bank of 
the United States was on the brink of ruin: no di- 
vidends declared; her stockholders became alarm- 
ed; her officers changed; and cnly by a violent 
contraction she weathered the storm. But the com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and agricultural commuity 
had to suffer—yes, bleed to the core. The stockjobber 
and specolator then fattened upon the distresses of 
our citizens, through loans from this very insti'at‘on 
‘o their favorites. Is not this true? Let history an- 
swer. 
fiscal agent of our Government? She retained one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, under pre- 
tence to pay damages upon the protested French 
bill. 
cents, when due, (and the money of the Govern- 
ment in her.vaults to pay these three per cents,) to 
induce them to postpone their demand of payment. 
They complied, thereby postponing the payment, 
and ho'ding the Government security for the same, 
She retained the money deposited with her to pay 
the soldiers of the Revolution, after it was de- 
manded by the Secretary of War, and other agents 
appointed. Andshall I call to the recollection of 


this committee the time when this institution was | 


struggling, with her Goliah strength, to overpower 
the General Government; and had it not been for 
the Roman firmness of Ex-President Jackson, the 
issae might have been .toub ful? Seventy thousand 
dollars were appropriated by this Bank, to-be used 
by the President of the Bani, to have speeches 


printed and circulated, denouncing the President of | 


ihe United States asatyrant, and unworthy the 
confidence of the people. ‘This was done, too, by 
a portion of the Government money. The issue 
wagymade—the people the arbiters. The Execu- 


tive was sustained—a happy result for our Repub- | 


lic. Shall f call your attention toa more recent 


occurrence, which should satisfy the most incredu- || 


lous of the unsafety in employing a Bank of the 
United States as her fiscal agent. 
1837 and 1839, where stan's in her majesty the 


from the State of Peansylvania, and which charter 
Nicholas Biddle, then President, declared, at a 
meeting of its stockholders, was preferable to the 
ove that had expired, and in consequence of which, 
the charter was accepted by its stockholders? 
Yes, I repeat, where did she stand at these two 


important periods? Did she prevent the suspen- || 


sion of specie payments in’ 1837 and 18392 As 
regards the last period, she was the first to suspend, 
and mainly instrumental in bringing it about. 

A meeting of the officers of the banks in Phila- 
delphia, were called together last October, without 
any previons notice as'o the object, by most of 
them, and, vo their zstonishmen', a proposition was 
made to suspend. I think thirteen banks were re- 
presented, and but three were tor suspension, and 


States. The proposition was fost; notwithstanding, 


the next morning after this meeting, the Bank of | 


the United S:ates suspended, and thereby forced the 
smaller institutions, very reluctantly, however, to 
suspend also. Do not these facts prove, beyond 
the possibility of cavil, its inefficiency to control 
the State bank:, currency, or exchanges? Does 
not the conduct of this bank, while the fiscal agent 


of the Government, satisfy you of the necessity of | 


the prompt separation of a Government from such 
institutions? Does her conduct not speak volumes 
against renewing the union? Would it be wise, 
would it be good policy, to create anew such a fiscal 
agent? Is it not fair to infer that no great depend- 
ance can be placed upon the faithfulness of a new 
institation? You have no assurance that a bank 
will be tree to her trust. And, sir, above all, if the 


Government, by any possibijity, can be made sub- | 


servient to such an institution, is it not our bound. 
en duty to retrain from employing such a danger- 
ous egent? Is any one, who hears me, satisfied to 


see their country subject to the mandate of a bank? | 


For my country’s honor, I hope not. 
I have, thus far, only spoken of the expediency 


of employing a bank as the fiscal agent of our Go- | 


verament, and will now only revert ose mom>nt to 
its constitutionality. As there is no express power 
contained in the Constitution of the United States, 


SE 


What was her conduct, further, while the | 


She called upon the hoiders of the three per | 
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authorizing Congress to create a bank, and, ; as | 
believe, to carry out any one of the powers con 
tained in that instrument does not require a ban; 
therefore I am irresistibly led to the conclusion thay 
a Bank of the United States is unconstitational, |, 
addition, I will call the attention of the commits 
to a report made in 1811, by a distinguished Sena. 
tor from Kentucky, to show his opinion, at that 
time, upon the question of -+he constitutionality ¢ 
the existing Bank of the United Sates; 

“Mr. Clay, from the committee to whom was Ie. 
ferred the memorial of the stockholders of the 
Bank of the United States, praying that an act 
might be passed to continue the corporate powers 
of the bank fora further period, (I believe one 
year,) to enable it to settle such of its concerns as 
may be depending on the 3d of March, 1811, te. 
ported, that as they did not consider the bauk con. 
stitutional, they would not and could not grant the 
request.” 

I refer to this in‘ order to show what were the 
opinions of that distinguished Senator at that time 
and how far he carried them. , 

The continuation of State banks, as our deposi- 
tories, appears to have bat few advocates upon this 
floor; but, in candor, were I compelled to vote for 
a Bank of the United States, or State banks, | 
should give it forthe latter. Yet, as they have 
been found inadequate to the task, and the best in. 
terests of the country call for an entire separation 
of the Government from the banks, I feel it my 
bounden du'y to oppose their continuance. 

The State banks, by their own act, have sep 
rated themselves from the Government, and not by 
any compulsory process on the part of the Execy 
live. How did they separate themselves? By th 
laws, under which they were created the deposit 
ries of the public revenue, they were required, a 
all times, to redeem their paper in gold and silver, 
and so soon as they failed in this, they ceased to td 
depositories. Did not the Government act in geod 
faith towards these institutions? Were they not 


suspension; and would they not have remained up 
til this moment, performing the same service, had 
they acted in good faith? To their own faithless. 
ness must they attribute this separation, And, sr, 
so far from the Executive and his friends indicat. 
ing any hostilities to these faithless institutions, | 
refer you to their conduct at the extra ses:ion of 
1837. Unable to pay over to the Secretary of thy 
Treasury the deposites due the Government, Co 
gress, instead of compelling prompt payment, allor 
ed them from six to eighteen months to liquidate th 
amount due Government, and at this very mometi 
mcre than halfa million remains unsatisfied. Isth 


this show a disposition, on the part of this Adm 
nistration, to destroy them? Disappointed in they 


enabled to perform the duties of fiscal agents fait 
fully and effectually, they have become satisfied d 
the absolute necessity of a separation. And 
show the sentiments of the Executive upon ti 
subject, I subjoin an extract from his first ann 
message: 

“The discontinuance of the use of State bank 
for fiscal purposes, ought not to be regarded a 
measure Of hostility towards these instituti 
Banks, properly established and conducted, 
highly useful to the business of the country,4 
doubtless will continue to exist in the States, 
longas they confverm to their laws, and are fo 
to be safe and beneficial. How they should 
created, what privileges they should enjoy, un 
what responsibilities they should act, and to 
restrictions they should be subject, are questi 
which, as I observed on a previous occasion, 
long to the States to dec'de. Upon their rights, 
the exercise of them, the Genera! Government ¢ 
have no motive to encroach. Its duty towal 
them is well performed when it refrains from 
lating for their special benefit, because such le 
lation would violate the sprit of the Constitati 
and be unjust to other interests; when it takes 
steps to impair their usefulness, but so manages 
own affairs as to make it the interest of those 
stitutions to strengthen and improve their coi 
tion, for the security and welfare of the commu 
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at large, they have no right to insist on a connec- 
tion with the Federal Government, nor the use of 
the public money, for their benefit.” eahe 

Having thus very briefly presented my objections 
to the re-estabishment of a Bank of the United 
giaies, and to the continuation of State banks, as 
the fiscal agents of this Government, we now come 
to the consideration of the system of an Indepen- 
jent Teeasury, as contemplated by the bill before 
ys. Whatdoes it estabiish? 

A Treasury, in which shall be ceposited all the 
moneys collected by Government agents. That the 
cafekeeping, transfer, collecting, and disbursing of 

these public moneys, shall be performed exclusive- 
ly by these agents, and not by banks. That the 
moneys, So collected and disbursed, shall be, pro- 
gressively, in gold and silver, and notes of specie- 

ying banks, until 1843, when the whole shall be 
collected and disbursed in gold and silver, and ad- 
ditional safeguards for the more effectual preven- 
tion of frauds and peculations on the part of these 

ats. These, sir, are the important provisions 
of this bill; simple, plain, not complicated, safe, 
andefficient. For its security, for its efficiency, 
for its safety and stability, and, above ail, for its 
Republican feature, in selecting and contro!ling its 
fiseal agents, Should, and I have not a doubt will, 
receive the sanction and approbation of this House 
andcountry. Need I refer you to the system ad- 
yocated by Mr. Jefferson at the time the first Bank 
of the United States was chartered, similar to the 
one we now are considering? Need I remind you 
of its salutary influence, to a certain extent, upon 
our monetary system? Need I repeat a compati- 
son of this system with banks irresponsible to the 
Government? Need I call to your :ecollection the 
ineficiency of the existing laws, providing for the 
safekeeping, collecting, and disbursing of the pub- 
lic funds? Need I remind you of the strenwous 
effort made by the Bank ef the United Siates, when 
the fiscal agent, to overpower the Government, and 
force it to her terms, for its preference over banks? 
I am sure I would be encroaching unnece traeryi 
upon your time, did I enlarge upon these several 
propositions; and therefore shall proceed to exa- 
mive the consequences that the Oppositien would 
fain ascribe to the effects of this bill. 

First. That it creates one currency for the Go- 
yernment, and another for the people; in other 
words, gold and silver for the office holders, paper 
currency for ke people. 

Itis impor tagt, before we proceed to the exami- 
nation of th jy assumption on the part of the Oppo- 
sition to this Jill, to have defined what they mean 
by currency. Are we to understand them that the 
paper currency, as it now exists, should be univer- 
sal, so far as regards this Union? Ifso, and from the 
whole tenor of their arguments it is the fair inference, 
Itake issue. There is no axiom in political eco- 
nomy, more universally admitted than that currency 
should be uniforin and of equal value throvghouta 
nation; if otherwise, injury is done to one portion of 
itt Huw will this principle apply to the present state 
of our currency? Is it unifoim? Is it equal in 
value throughout the nation? Need I enlarge upon 
this point, to prove that it is not? It will even be 
admitted that paper currency itself, in different 
sections of the Union, differs in va!ue; and from 
the Delaware to the most extreme southern point 
of the United States, all paper circulation is below 
the value of gold and silver, from five to twenty 
per cent. This, then, is the currency that the 
Government should receive, according to the 
views of the Opposition. Who would bave sup- 
posed ‘hat there ever could have beena party, ia this 
country, who would maintain such a system, 
which militates against the Constitution, fastens 
upon us a depreciated paper circulation, and does 
most manifest injustice to the Government credi- 
tor? This bill does not create one currency forthe 
Government and one for the people. It dees no 
more than the Constitution requires. It is based 
upon the immutable principles of justice; that is, 
in its collection it demands, progressively, gold 
and silver, and in payments by ihe Government the 
same is paid to its creditors. So with individuals 
in their wansactions; neo one is required to receive 
any eurrency of less value than gold and silver. 
And, sir, I will refer to an authority which cannot 


Al 


| 


2 ee 


but have weight with the Opposition, maintaining, 

| with his usual force of argument, the necessity of 
the Government collecting its revenue in gold and 
silver. I allude to the distinguished Senator of 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Wesster.) He says: 


“There was no nation which had guarded its 
currency with more care; for the framers of the 
Constitution, and those who enacted the early 
statutes on this subject, were hard money men. 
They had felt, and therefore duly appreciated, the 
evils of a paper medium; they therefore seduously 
guarded the currency of the United States from 
debasement. The legal currency of the United 
States was gold and siiver coin; this was a subject 
in regard to which Congress had run into no 
folly. Mr. W. declined occupying the time of the 
House to prove that there wasa depreciation of 
the paper in circulation, The legal standard of 
value was gold and silver; the relation of 
paper to it proved its state, and the rate of its 
depreciation. Gold and silver currency, he said, 
was the law of the land at home, and the law of 
the world abroad. There could, in the present 
state of the world, be no other currency. In con- 
sequence of the immense paper issaes having ba- 
nished specie from circulation, the Government 
has been obliged, in direct violation of existing 
Statutes, to receive the amount of their taxes in 
something which was not recognised by law as 
the money of the country, and which was, in fact, 
greatly depreciated. 


“‘As to the evil of the present state of things, 
Mr. W. admitted it in its fullest extent. If he was 
not mistaken, there were some millions in the 
Treasury, of paper, which were nearly worthless, 
and were now wholly useless to the Govern- 
ment, by which an actual loss of considerable 
amount must ceitainly be sustained by the Trea- 
surly. This was an evil which ought to be met 
at once, because it would grow greater by indul- 
gence. In the end, the taxes must be paid in 
| the legal money of the country, and the sooner that 
was brought about the better. If Congress were 
to pass forty statntes on the subjeet, he said, they 
would not make the law more conclusive than 
it now was—that nothing should be received in 
payment of duties to the Government but specie; 
and yelno regard was paid to the imperative in- 
junction of the lawin this respect. The whole 
strength of the Government, he was of opinion, 
oughi to be put forth to compel the payment of the 
duties and taxes to the Government, in the le- 
gal currency of the country.” He holds the same 
strong language in a speech delivered in April, 
1516, on the collection of the revenue, which I 
should have read, did I not desire to close my 
remaris as soon as possible. Who, upon this 
floor, has gone further than this distinguished Se- 
nator for a bard money currency? Who has more 
ably and triumphantly sustained the principle coa- 
tained in the bill, of the progressive payment of 
gold and silver for taxes and duties? Who has 
more impartially defended the duty of Govern- 
ment to preserve our legal currency, and not to 
embark on the wide ocean of a paper currency? 


The gentlemen, in their eagerness to deceive the 
| public, (and all for their love of the people, main- 
| tain and proclaim that this currency, of gold and 
| silver, was only for the office holders. But whatis 
the truth?) Why, sir, of the whole collection, not 
one-tenth part of it goes to the office holders. To 
whom, then, is it paid?) ZT. Government oreditors. 
And who are they?) The war-worn soldier of the 
Revolution, whose services a country’s gratitude 
placed on the pension list, calls upon a pension 
agent at Natchez (for example) for his small pit- 
tance, and is paid in the bank paper of tbat city, 
fifteen per ceat. below the value of gold and silver. 
And the soldier and volunteer, who now fights un- 
der the scorching sun of Ficrida, is to be paid in 
depreciated paper; and the sailor, too, “whose 
march is on the mountain wave, whose home is on 
the deep.” And shall I go farther, and tell you 
ihat the mechanic and the laborer, who toils from 
morn to eve, is to meet the same fate, if the system 
advocated by the Opposition is to prevail? Is such 
to be the currency of this country? Is this even- 
handed justice? 





Second. They allege that it will destroy the banks, 
credit, and eurrency of the country. 

How is this possible? The collection of twenty- 
five millions in gold and silver, throughout the 
Union, can have but little effect upon these institu- | 
lions, one way or the other, and none whatever 
upon those that are solrent and prudent in their bu- 
siness. It is admitted, on all sides, that at no time 
can there be more than five millions of specie 
(when the whole dues are paid in this currency) in 
the Treasury, and the progressive principle con- 
tained in the bill will give the banks ample time to 
prepare for the change. 

Some gentlemen seem very much alarmed that 
this amount of gold and silver, that would remain 
in the Treasury, might seriously affect the specie 
basis of the banks. One moment’s reflection must 
dissipate such fears, if any do really exist. Assume 
that five millions in fourty-four are in the Trea- 
sury—how much, to supply this deficiency, would 
each bank Lave to purchase? We have nine hun- 
dred banks, whose capital is $358,000,000; and one 
and a half percent. upon their capital would supply 
that abstraction. Is it not well known that the 
State banks, when they were selected as deposito- 
ries, immediately enlarged their specie basis, by 
purchasing bullion from abroad? and surely it can 
be no hardship for these institutions to add this 
small amount to their specie basis. In addition to 
this, it enlarges our legal currency—an effect de- 
voutly to be desired. 

It will destroy credit. This proposition is so 
wild and irrational, that I am sural need not de- 
tain you long upon its examination. How is it to 
destroy credit? Is it because the Government 
funds are not to be any longer used by banks? 
Is it because she will not countenance unsound in- 
stitutions? I can imagine no other argument; and 
it is so brittle that it breaks with its own weight. 
I understand perfectly well, Mr. Chairman, the ob- 
ject of the effort made to ascribe to this bill the ef- 
fect of destroying credit. It is for the purpose of 
carrying forth to the country the idea that the 
friends of this measure are opposed to all credit, 
It is not true; the charge is without the slightest 
foundation. Noone has ever questioned the va- 
lue of credit, so far as it contributes to advance 
productive industry, encourages a rational spirit of 
enterprise, and adds to the industrial capital of 
the country; but when, by legislation, you create 
means by which you can obtain credit, beyond 
the legitimate wants of the country, it will pro- 
duce evils, and under those evils we are now suf- 
fering; and which, we contend, call loudly and 
strikingly for reformation. The credit system has 
been abused—has been inflated. Its abuse and 
inflation have been effected by an unnecessary 1n- 
crease of banking capital, (fifty per cent. of which 
is fictitious,) not for the advancement of the real 
wealth of the country, buat to open avenues by 
which the reckless speculator may draw means to 
purchase eur public domain, unproductive to him; 
by which individuals have been enticed from their 
usual avocations, to engage in business less labo- 
rious, but witha false hope of being more pro- 
ductive, and without any capital; by which the 
importer could flood our country with foreign pro- 
ducts, and by which the luxurious and unproductive 
class could revel in their pleasures. Whatever 
amount of credit and capital is necessary to give 
full efficacy and power to all the branches of in- 
dustry, should be encouraged and fostered; and, 
in the language of acelebrated authcr, “the un~ 
dertakers of industry are really the heart of the 
body politic, and their capital is its blood.” 

The President, in his special message, holds this 
language on the credit system: “In expressing these 
sentiments, I design not to undervalue the benefits 
of a salutary credit to any branch of enterprise. 
The credit bestowed on probity and industry is the 
just reward of merit, and an honorable incentive to 

farther acquisition; none oppose it who leve their 
couniry, and understand its welfare. But when it 
is unduly encouraged; when it is made to inflame 
the public mind with the temptation of sudden and 
unsubstantial wealth; when it turns ‘industry into 
paths that lead sooner or later to disappointment 
and distress, it becomes liable to censure, and needs 
correction. Far from helping probity and induss 
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try, the ruin to which it leads falls most heavily on "! js depressed, sacrifices made, and general ruiz 


the great laboring c'asses, who are thrown suddenly 1 presses the landed interest; and that this state of 
out of employment, and by the failure of magnifi- | 


cent schemes, never intended to enrich them, are 
deprived in a moment of their only resource 
Abuses of credit and excesses in speculation will 
happen, in despite of the most salutary laws; no 
Government, perhaps, can altogether prevent them; 
but surely every Government can refrain from con- 
tributing the stimulus that calls them into life.” 

The currency is to be deranged; and how, I 
would ask? If I am to understand the gentlemen 
that the currency, as it now exists, is to be affected, 
and a currency equal to gold and silver, by the ope- 
rations of this bill, to be substituted, I heartily re- 
spond to their proposition. But if they are for up- 
holding and maintaining the present depreciated 
currency, (and from the tenor of that argument I 
have a fair right to draw this conclasion,) then we 
are as far apartas the poles. This bill can have 
no further effect upon our currency than aid in its 
regeneration, 

Much has been said about money and currency, 
and their effects upon the prosperity of a country. 
We have had brought forward the currencies of 
the different countries of the world, for our imita- 
tion; one party of this House contending that such 
a currency would be most likely to advance our 
best interests; another such an one. Now, sir, so 
far as regards my own reflections upon this subjec', 
Iam free to say, that 1 do not consider it the best 
policy for this Government to imitate either. From 
our locality, from our wide and extensive domain, 
from the nature of our Government, we are forced 
to our own resources, for a stable and uniform 
currency. The legal currency of this country is 
gold and silver; the general currency is a mixed 
one, composed of gold and silver, and bank notes. 
The important principle to attain is, to preserve 
this mixed currency stable and uniform. It seems 
conceded on all sives that we cannet dispense with 
banks; and, in discussing this question of policy, I 
assume it. Then, sir, as our currency is a mixed 
one, how is it uniformly to be preserved? 

The wise men who framed our Constitution (hav- 
ing the fatal consequences of a paper money, by 
authority, before them) established no other cur- 
rency, or money, than gold and silver; and, if we 
desire to follow in their footsteps, this nation (com- 
posed of twenty-six sovereign States) must repu- 
diate any currency that is not its equivalent, as a 
representative of value. Money is generally un- 
derstood as the representative or measure of value; 
and it must be of equal value, or great injustice 
is imposed upon the community. And, sir, it is 
the universally admitted opinion, that gold and 
silver is the most stable and uniform currency that 
can be devised; and, being possessed of intrinsic 
value, has become the universal equivalent of any 
commodity throughout the world. Notso with a 
paper currency. It has no intrinsic value; it is, 
properly speaking, to a certain extent, a circulating 
credit. And, sir, itshould never be permitted to 
circulate for any length of time, when it does not 
realize, on demand, goldand silver. This, then, 
should be the aim of this nation to effect. We 
have had it demonstrated, that to encourage an 
excessive paper circulation is not the true po- 
licy of this Government; but to circumscribe 
it as far as our constitutional powers will 
permit. The withdrawal of the public funds 
from banks, and the requirements of payment, 
gradually, of our debts in gold and silver, will 
have, irrefragably, a salutary influence upon our 
monetary system. And, sir, if a reformation can- 
not be effected, the banking system will break 
down with its own weight. There will be no ne- 
cessity for legislation. 1 hold that no currency in 
this country can exist long, that does not maintain 
a gold and silver value. The people will not sub- 
mit to any other. 

Thirdly. That it will reduce the value of real 
estate, the wages of labor, and the productions of 
the country. 

When gentlemen are compelled to resort to as- 
sumptions like these to sustain their opposition to 
this bill, they most demonstrably _ the weak- 
ness of their position. How can this bill affect the 
value of real estate? Gentlemen say that property 


things is to be imputed to the Independent Treasu- 
ry. It must be by some magic that a measure not 
in existence has produced such a supposed revolu- 
tion in our pecuniary affairs. Gentlemen are not 
to hope that bare assertion is to be admitted as 
fact, or false argument as true. No one who will 
examine dispassionately and impartially into cause 
and effect, but will admit that the true cause of the 
depression in the value of real property (if it does 
exist) is not the one assumed by the Opposition. I 
am net aware, however, Mr. Chairman, that the 
condition of the country, as assumed, is true; but 
for the argumentadmitit. What has prodaced it? 
The facilities of procuring means from banks 
brought into existence a speculative spirit, encou- 
raged unusual competition; which gave a ficutious 
value to lands, and advanced their price above 
their real value. ‘This state of thiogs was tempo- 
rary. Banks contract; loans reduced; means 
cease; and of consequence a reduction in the no- 
minal value of land. In support of the justice of 
my conclusions, | will for a moment refer to days 
gone by. What was the cause of the pressure in 
the prices of lands, in 1818, °19, °20, °21, and °22, 
when the Bank of the United States was in exist- 
ence? Yes, sir, for the wide-spread ruin that then 
overwhelmed our farmers, I could appeal to those 
who reside in my district for its intensity. Lands 
that were sold at that time for twenty to thirty dol- 
lars per acre, now bring from sixty to eighty dol- 
lars. They then experienced real distress from the 
extension and contraction of bank credit. No In- 
dependent Treasury at thattime. Itis, however, 
a consolation (in the wide spread desolation as de- 
picted by the opponents of this bill) that the far- 
mers of the district I have the honor to represent 
have avoided the rock upon which they split in 
1819, 20, ’21, and 22, and amid the present crush 
they stand unscathed. 

The value of the products of the farmer is re- 
duced by the operation of this bill, say its oppo- 
nents. In maintaing this proposition, they refer to 
the present prices of grain, and impute its depres- 
sion to the Independent Treasury. Do gentlemen 
seriously maintain this doctrine? If they do, I 
must confess that I was not prepared for such an 
absurdity. Prices of flour and grain are affecied 
by supply and demand, and, in some measure, by 
expansions and contractions of credit. In 1820, 
flour was five dollars per barrel; in 1821, $3 75; 
in 1826, $4 50; in 1830, $4 50—when there was no 
Independent Treasury to operate. What then the 
causes? There were two—the supply greater than 
the demand, and contraction of credit. What is 
the true cause now? Through the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, we have been blessed with a luxuriant 
harvest, and the farmer’s granariesare full to over- 
flowing. He must have a market for the surplus, 
and in propoition to the demand the prices will ad- 
vance ordecline. ‘There being no foreign demand 
for our staples, and a surcharge of the surplus ne- 
cessary, prices of course decline; and in addition, 
the present condition of our banks more or less af- 
fects their prices. Notwithstanding this supera- 
bundance of our products, and no foreign demand 
for them, prices are not as low as they were in 
1821, °26, and ‘30. 

No one upon this floor can feel a deeper interest 
in the welfare and prosperity of the farmer than 
myself, and did I not, I should be uowerthy a 
seat here. A large proportion of my constituents 
are farmers, whose support I have at all times re- 
ceived, and for which fr.endship I trust I shall ne- 
ver desert their best interests. 

It will reduce the wages of labor. 

The productive labor of this country should be 
fostered and encouraged; and could I believe that 
this bill could have the least effect upon this class 
of our population, it should never receive my sup- 
port or vote. Batas I conscientiously believe it 
will be productive of good, (to a certain extent,) 
and beneficial! to this class of my fellow-cilizens, I 
am impelled the more earnes'ly to advocate its pas- 
sage. .What should the mechanic and laborer, 
whofhas toiled the week out, receive for his labor? 
Should he receive it in depreciated bank paper? 
Should that class of our citizens, whose productive 
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compensated in less than gold and silver? Is this 
the doctrine of the Opposition? What are the 
prices of labor now? Have they been reduced ma. 
terially, oratali? Is not Jabor better compensated 
now than it was in many periods during the exist. 
ence of the Bank of the United States? The ep. 
deavor to impress upon the working class the idea 
that the Executive and his supporters are hostile to 
their interest, will not prevail. To no class of our 
community is the Democracy of the Union more 
indebted for its ascendency, and to no one class of 
its citizens will it cling more strongly, in main. 
taining their interest and supporting their welfare, 

I now come to the last branch of this subjeet— 
the prominent causes that have produce! the un. 
settled state of our monetary affairs, and the fluc. 
tuations of trade upon our commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests. 

An ineffectual effort has ben made by the Op- 
position to attribate to the measures and policy car- 
ried out and sustained by the fate and present Ex- 
ecutive, the derang:d state of our currency, the vi- 
brations and uncertainty of ade, and the pressure 
now existing upon a certain portion of our com- 
munity. Would time allow me to enter into a full 
examination of the measures and policy of the late 
and present Administrations, I feel persuaded that I 
could satisfy every candid mind, who seeks for the 
truth, that so fai from the measures recommended 
by the President as being productive of these evils, 
had they been carried out, they would have, to a 
very great extent, averted the present condition of our 
country. The causes are too prominent to be es- 
chewed. They are no longer to be disguised. They 
are no longer to be enveloped in doubt and uncer. 
tainty by subterfuge and sophistry. ‘They stand in 
bold reliet before the people. And what are they? 
Excessive banking, carrying in its train excessive 
credit and an inflated currency, and the immense 
State loans created by issuing stocks (and which 
are held principally by foreign capitalists) for the 
purpose of prosecuting internal improvements and 
to provide tor banking capital. These are of the 
prominent causes to which weare to ascribe our 
present monetary condition, and my design is to 
produce such facts as will conclusively sustain the 
position I have assumed. 

In 1820, number of banks was 308, capital 
$137,000,000. 

In 1830, number of banks was 320, capital 
$148,000.000. 

In 1840, number of banks was (mark the dif- 
ference) 901, capital $360,000,000. 

The appalling fact is here developed, that the in- 
crease of banks, from 1830 to 1840, was five hun- 
dred and eighty-one, and the increase of capital, 
two hundred and eleven million dollars—:eventy- 
five millions more than the whole capital of 1830. 
What other effect in our monetary system could 
have been anticipated, when these statements aie 
before us? They opened at once a wiid field for 
exce‘sive credit and ansafe speculation; and how 
etlectually was itembraced! In 1836, our imports 
exceeded our exports sixty-one millions. The 
banks discover that they have exien led their credit 
beyond their available means. Curtailment takes 
place. What the consequence? a pressue in !837, 
and a suspension of specie payments—a resumption 
in 1838. The same game played in 1839—thirty- 
nine millions imported over our exports, and thirty- 
four milliexs more than in 1838, and another sus- 
pension follows. And, in further elucidation of 
my views, contrast the sale of public lands be- 
tween 1830, °35, and °36. In 1830, one million 
two hundred thousand dollars; in 1835, fourteen 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars; in 
1836, twenty-four million dollars. Does not this 
expose, establish, beyond the possibility of cavil, 
the cause of the present unwholesome and unsound 
condition of our moneyed concerns? Does it not 
prove that fictitious banking capital, to seek em- 
ployment, encourage’ these enormous importa- 
lions and wild speculations in our public do- 
main? At one moment we have a redundancy of cir- 
culation, at another a contraction—contiaually dis- 
turbing the due and natural course of trade. And 
let me here call the attention of the manufacturers 
as to the effects which this overbanking has had 
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upoa their interes's. 
the adependent Treasury bill, as the opponents of 

General Administration contend, cannot be 

qustained by any fair reasoning, ‘They have no 
data by which they have arrived to this conclusion. 
js mere asseruon, mere supposition. But I will 
show you, by data not to be overthrown, that the 
panks, by their enormous loans to importers, have 
cilitated the introduction of a large surplus, be- 
yond the wants of the Government, of foreign 
sods, and which now are to be sold for what they 
yill bring, to your great detriment and loss. They 
have driven you out of the market, unless you 
come in and submittoa wholesale sacrifice of your 
property. Had not these facilities been within the 
react of the imporiers, would eighty-five millions 
of foreign goods in two years beyond the exports, 
(and priucipally {rom England,) have been import- 
ai into this country, a supply far above the wants 
of the people? And had not more been imported 
thana Wholesome trade would warrant, wou'd it 
pot have left you in the market, with a reasonable 
hope of realizing fair sales? Are you not, by this 
excess of foreign goods, remaining in the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia, aud now being sold 
at auction, Without reserve, sensibly and mater‘aliy 
affected in the sale of your manufactured goods? 1 
leave you to answer, 

Anew drain (and one of no common magnitude) 
upon the resources of our industry, has arisen in 
the enormous debt created by the different States of 
this Union, for the purposes cf internal improve- 
mentand of banking capital. Scarcely freed from 
adebt of one hundred and twenty millions dollars, 
made for the prosecution of the late war, and the 
people yet warm rejoicing in their deliverance, are 
overwhelmed with a debi of two hundred miltions, 
which does not nett two per cent.; a loss cf six mil- 
lions annually at least to the people of this country, 
payable to foreign capitalists. ‘Ihe effects pro- 
duced by this rapid and unexampled creation of a 
public debt upon our monetary system and sub- 
stantial interests of the country, are too manifest to 
be any longer concealed —_In the prosecution of my 
argument, it is far from my intention to do any 
injustice to the States; nor do I doubt, in the least, 
their capability of meeting their engagements 
promptly and honestly. But my object is to ex- 
amine their condition with reference to its effects 
upon Our monetary system, and the consequen- 
ces that have followed (rom their immense Joaus. 

ltappears from unquestioned sta'ements, that 

the debts contracted by the different States, for 
banking, canals, railroad, and miscellaneous ob- 
jects, amountio not less thantwo hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, for which cerificates of stocks aud 
bonds have issued. These loans are principally 
taken by the Bank of the United States, and occa- 
sionally by a few of the State banks; and as soon 
as the negotiation had been closed, the amount is 
credited On their books to the States, and immedi- 
ately thereupon certificates of loan are issued in 
their favor. These certificates soon wend their 
way to Europe, through the Bank of the United 
States, to be sold, to uphold their increased basi- 
hess, produced by specula'iug in these loans when 
they were without legitimate means. So soon as 
hese stocks received a shock, confidence in their 
silidity was questioned by the capitalists of Eu- 
1ope—-sales ceased, unless from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. below theic par value, which deprives 
these banks of their anticipated resources. Disap- 
pointed in their means, they contract and oppress 
their debtors, notwithstanding they are not effeciu- 
ally relieved. Their situation continues imminent 
—bankruptcy is on their heels—suspension their 
dernier resort—the whole monetary system thereby 
deranged, and the people oppressed. This is one of 
the fatal resnits occasioned by the States negotiating 
their loans with the banks. Another is, that they 
have given a stimulus to excessive importations de- 
monstrated by the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on exports and imports, to which I call 
your attention. 


From the year 182) to 1830, (e’even years,) the 
excess of imports over exports was $37,662,959. 
From the year 1831 to 1838, (eight years,) the ex- 
cess of imports over exports was $194,319,920. 

The fermer period exhibits in the aggregate a le- 
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gitimate business; the latter an overturning of the 
fair operations of wade. The difference of the im- 
ports, in these two periods, is in favor of the latter 
$156,656,961. No less surprising is the fact that 
during the same time, when, upon the fair princi- 
ples ef trade, our exports of gold and silver should 
have exceeded, from 1831 to 1838, those from 1820 
to 1830, the very reverse is the iruth. 

From 1821 to 1831, excess of exports of gold and 
silver, $3,497,000 
imports of gold and silver, $55,054, 158, 

To what conclusions, from this extraordinary 
statement of facts, must we arrive? We are irre- 
sistibly compelled to attribute, in a great degree, the 
deranged and unsound state of our monetary sys- 
tem, the oppression of our commercial and manu- 
facturing interesis, and the immense increase of 
importations for the last eight years over our ex- 
ports, to excessive banking at home, in connection 
with the vast State loaus contracted ia Europe. 


In conclusion, did time permit, I should feel my- 
self justified in noticing the attacks made by 
honorable gentlemen wpon Ex-President Jackson, 
whose whole life has been devoted to his country’s 
service, but shall content myself by merely observ- 
ing that his name and actions have become part of 
his country’s history; and when the aged patriot 
shall have ended his earthly career, and the green 
sod of the valley covers his bones, then even party 
asperity will admit his virtues, and posterity will 
veneraie his greatname. And the present Execu- 
tive, “following in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessor,’’ will, for his pracent, wise, and ener- 
getic administration of the Government, receive the 
unwavering support of his Democratic fellow-citi- 
zens, who have nailed their banner at the mast- 
head, and spread it to the breeze, on which is in- 
scribed, in large and bright letters—AN INDE- 
PENDENT TREASURY—A SEPARATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT FROM BANKS. 





SPEECH OF MR. HOPKINS, 


OF VIRGINIA. 

In the Hause of Representatives, April 22, 1840—In 
Commitiee of the Whole, on the bill making ap- 
propriations for the civil and and diplomatic ex- 
penses of Government for the year 1840. 

Mr. HOPKINS addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuairman: [ had no intention nor desire to 
engage in the discussion which this bill has pro- 
duced; because it is a bill perfectly intelligible in its 
character and purpose, founded on Executive esti- 
mates, which have been subjected to the test of 
rigid calculation and economy; and without an 
appropriation to cover which, the credit, charac- 
ter, and fauctions of our Government must imme- 
diately and severely suffer. 

On the merits of a financial measure so indis- 
pensable to the national welfare, I could anticipate 
no serious Opposition from any quarter whatever; 
and stil less a latitude of debate which embraces 
all the popular topics, whethe: pertinent or foreign, 
weighty or light, Judicrous or grave, which for a 
series of years have agitated the political parties 
of this couutry, and settled the pretensions of rival 
candidates for lead and authority in the national 
councils. 

But reality has dispelled the illusions of hope, 
and baffled the anticipations of a sanguine mind. 
And I have been daly compelled to witness the il- 
liberal distrust, jealousy, and fear, which have 
marked the debates of the Oppesition on the im- 
portant subject which is now before us. Instead 
of that temperate and enlightened policy which 
should pervade the National Legislature, and 
which should make each Representative of the peo- 
ple sensible of the good which always emanates 
{rom liberal sentiments and disinterested co-opera- 
tion in oar efforts to promote the public weal, each 
Opposition member seems to debate and to legislate 
on the principle thatit is his duty to cripple and 
disconcertthe order of public business—to stop, 
to unhinge, and to dislocate the whole machinery 
of the Government, and to hang it up, like “a rusty 
mail, in monumental mockery.” 

Union, sir, was the watchword to which our fa- 
thers unalterably adhered, and which enabled them 
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to bequeath to us the precious inheritence we now 
enjoy; but which inheritence, I fear, we are fated to 
contaminate and impaur, if not ultimately to de- 





| stroy, by departing from the enlightened and pe- 


ir.ouic policy on which they acted. Now-a-days 
that wise and liberal assurance of mutual conl« 
dence and support is forgotten in a fierce collision 
of jarring and conflicting passions, which can have 
no better tendency than to weaken and to under 
mine the wholesome institutions of cur common 
country. 

I am persuaded, sir, that if gentlemen will ex- 
tend the sphere of their poluical horizon, and look 
down the vista of futurty, they mast perceive the 
deplorable consequences to which this iliberal and 
short-sighted policy infallibly tends. They must 
see that this miserable and inglorious scuille for 
power and place is calculated to debase the heart 
and understanding, to sour and eradicate all those 
generous and patriotic feelings wh ch a benevolent 
nature implanted within us, and to depreciate the 
cause of free government all round the civilized 
globe. 

Every government which the ingenuity of man 
has hitherto devised, has. been necessarily attended 
with expense, and whoever expects to see any go- 
vernment successfully administered without the re- 
quisite pecuniary means, indulges an expectation 
that is vain and visionary, irrational and absurd. 
We must take the choicest dispensations of Provi- 
dence with the alloy inseparable from them, and 
submit with resignation to the unavoidable condi- 
lions, while we enjoy the advantages of his omni- 
Petent goodness. 

To censure and depreciate our public characters 
with an indiscriminate an hasty zeal, and to 
charge every grievance, whether real or imaginary, 
national or private, to the folly and depravity of 
the Government, is the most ungenerous and un- 
profitable office which a Representative of the peo- 
ple can perform. It requires neiher good breed- 
ing, intelligence, gratitude, nor patriolium, to per- 
form it; and I feel it to be a duty which I owe te 
the whole country, and to my Constituents espe- 
cially, to remain no longer a silent listener to de- 
nunciations se illiberal, groundless, and futile, as 
those which have been so profusely lavished on the 
Administration by the Federal speakers; speakers 
who seem delighted with every opportunity to bla- 
zon and exaggerate the distresses of their country, 
and to discourse about every thing, rather than the 
necessary business which is now belore us. 

Before I proceed, however, to a consideration of 
the most important topics which the bill presents, I 
invoke the indulgence of this committee, while I 
make some passing commentaries on a document 
which has just been published, and circulated for 
political effect; a document which has been forced 
into the debate here, and which was designed to 
give to the people, while going to the polls to de- 
cide a great poliueal contest, an exaggerated, unex- 
plained, and odious representation of the expendi- 
tures of the Government from 1824 to 1837, inclu- 
sive, and of our Democratic policy and measures 
in relation to the national defence. I allude, sir, to 
the document signed by R. Gartanp, Joun Bext, 
Joun M. Borts, Tos. Corwin, M. H. Gannett, 
J. C. Crank, Leverett Sartonstatt, Truman 
Smita, and Crarces NaYcor, who style themselves 
“The Executive Committee.” Here, sir, is an cx- 
tract from it: 


Expenditures fur the year 1624, > 915,320,144 71 
Do. 5 . 


25, 11,490,459 94 
Do. 1826, 13,062,516 27 
Do. 1827, 12,652,095 66 
Do. 1823, 13,906,041 45 
Do. 1529, : . 12,660,460 62 
Do. 130, - . 13,220,453 33 
Do. isi, - . 13,864,067 90 
Do. 1832, 16,516,388 77 
Do. 1833, 22,713,755 
Do. 1S, 13,425,4)7 <6 
Do. 12335, 17,514,950 £8 
Do. 1834, . 30,868,164 04 
Do. . 39,161,745 &7 


437, : 

This document is caiculated to create a belief 
that it was prepared by a committee regularly 
raised by public authority, !o investigate the ex- 
penses of the Government, and the inilitary cc ndi- 
tion of the country. It is proper, therefore, tat 
the public should know that neither House of Con- 
gress, nor any Department of the Government, ever . 
raised or authorized that committee; but that, oa 
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the contrary, (he members of it were raised and 
organized by the Federal party in Congress, and 
never had any more legal authority to exercise the 
province of a committee than the bumblest private 
citizens of the nation have. And, as if they wisely 
distrusted their own intrinsic weight with the na- 
tion, they have artfully endeavored to derive a 
fraudulent assistance {rom the assumplien of a 
character they never deserved, and to which they 
never had even a colorable title. But the mem- 
mets of this self-styled Executive Committee repre- 
sent a party notorious for the assumption of im- 
posing names—a parly which has always enter- 


tained the delusive notion that party names could 
prevail over public principles, in the control and 
direction of the Government. Hence, ‘whenever 
their public actions have rendered a particular 
name odious to the people, their names, but not 
their actions, have been suddenly changed. 

The name of Federalist was one under which 
the high-handed tyranny of the elder Adams perpe- 
trated so many mischievous deeds, that it was 


abandoned for the more hopeful name of Federal 
Republican. But the spirit of encroachment on 
the constitutional charter of our liberties continued 
the same, and induced that baliled and perplexed 
party to assume tiie name of National Republi- 
cans, and to maintain it until the short and disas- 
trous Presidency of the younger Adams forced 
upon that party the necessity of another name. 
Accordingly, under the advisement of that noto- 
rious personage, James Wabon Webd, the chosen 
champions of a hopeless cause assumed the name 
of Whigs. Yet, under all this chameleonism of 
party names, the hue and character of their politi- 
cal principles have remained the same; and, as if 
infatuation was deposed continually to afflict this 
disconsolate, deluded party, these ancient Federal- 
ists and modern Whigs now avow no public prin- 
ciples whatever, except the principle of raising 
themselves into power and place. 

Boldly presuming on the ignorance and credulity 
of their fellow-men, they ostentatiously parade be- 
fore the public view such coarse and vulgar pa- 
geantry as only gralifies the senses of a savage race. 
They impudently rate all reason and argument 
above the comprehension of the vulgar crowd; and 
treating the experience of half a century as a liar 
and a cheat, tliey rely on fictions asa commendable 
substitute for the realities of truth. As a fancied 
equivalent for common sense, they resort to defa- 
mation and abuse. And to suit each shifting and 
occasional calculation of selfish policy, they parcel 
themselves out, under the auspices of every name, 
claptrap and humbug, that promises to serve a 
temporary end. 

No wonder, therefore, that sundry individuals of 
this party should assume the name of “Executive 
Committee,” and put forth, to every portion of the 
country, their political addresses. Of one of these 
addresses, the following is a copy: 


“WASHINGTON, January 24, 1840. 
“Sin: The undersigned, an Executive Committee, appointed 


by the Opposition members of Congress, have taken the liberty 
of appointing you an Executive and Corresponding Committee 
for your county, and we have the honor of enclosing @ prospec- 
tus for the Macisonian. We recommend that paper to the con- 
fidence and support of the opponents of the Administration 
throughout the country. The committee attach much im- 
portance to a general circulation of the Madisonian, and other 
political pamphiets, calculated to enlighten the public mind. 
‘The subscribers which you may procere (and we doubt not, 


ic nsidering the cheapness and ability of the paper, they will be 
many) will be entitled, gratis, to all such pampMets. 


“We have confidence that it will aflord you pleasure to aid us 


nh our efforts to rescue the Administration of the Government 
from the hands of the present imbecile and corrupt incumbents. 
With the aid of an honest and fearless press, these efforts, we 


trust, will be successful. We are awave that the acceptance of 
this appointment may subject you to some sacrifice: your pa- 
triotism is a sufficient guarantee that it will be borne with cheer- 
fulness. ‘The consideration that we are in the service of an in 
a and crushed people, should animate us in the use of every 
nonorable exertion to effect the common object in view—the 
restoration of the Government tothe days of her patriot Presi- 
dents, Your obedient servants, 
R. GaRLanp, La. 
JOHN Be.., Tennessee. 
J. M. Borrs, Va. 
Tuos. Corwin, Ohio. 
M. H. Grinnewy, N.Y 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Mass, 
TRUMAN Smitn, Conn. 
Cuas. Nayvor, Pa. 
J.C, Crarn, N.Y. 
: ; Cemmittee.” 
As this committee was appointed by the whole 


Federal party in Congress, and has acied, during 
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the session, with the knowledge and approbation 
of that party, here and elsewhere, it is fair to con- 
clude that the committee truly represents the party 
by which it was created. 

Bat, I think, Mr. Chairman, you will presently 
agree with me that there is no member of that self- 
styled “Executive Committee,” who can be very 
deeply interested in giving to a Democratic Admi- 
pisiration a fair and impartial trial; especially on 
the subject of those Southern rights which Mr. Van 
Buren is solemnly pledged to support, and which 
various members of this committee have resolved 
to oppose, and have already opposed, to the full ex- 
tent of their abilities. 

On the 4h of March, 1839, “The Connecticut 
Anti-Slavery Society propounded to Mr. Truman 
Smith the following question, viz: 

“Ist. Are you in favor of the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia? 

“9d. Are you opposed to the admission into this 
Union of any new State whose constitution tolerates 
slavery ?” 

And on the 17th of March, 1839, Mr. Smith an- 
swered in the affirmative, and boldly avowed that 
hese were “questions of indissoluble right, where 
here could be no concession nor compromise.”’ 

In an address to the electors of Chenango county, 
published on the 3d of November, 1°38, Mr. John 
C. Clark, while a candidate for Congress, declared 
that the right of petition belonged equally to all 
‘“‘without reference to condition or color;” and ex- 
pressed the fervent hope that the period was not 
remote when “‘the appeals of the free, the humane, 
and the oppressed, for the abolition of slavery, 
would not be made in vain.” 

Mr. Thomas Corwin, the present candidate of the 
Federal party for the office of Governor in Ohio, 
recorded his vote with his associates Messrs. Smith, 
Clark, Gates, and Slade, against a resolution of- 
fered in the House of Representatives by Mr. Wm. 
Cost Johnson, declaring that ‘“‘no petition, memo- 
rial, or resolution, or other paper, praying the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any 
State or Territory, or the slave trade between the 
States or Territories of the United States in which 
it now exists, shall be received by the House, or 
entertained in any manner whatever.” 

Put do not fear, Mr. Chairman, that I have re- 
solved to distress you with a separate biographical 
notice of the illustrious nine who compose the self- 
styled executive committee. They are friendly 
companions, one and all, associated in a common 
cause; and have, like their ancestors before them, 
linked their fortunes in one concerted Federal tie. 
But there is one member who deserves a special 
remembrance; for he was notorious, ia very memo- 
rable days, for an open resistance to men and 
measures on which our proudest recollections de- 
light to dwell. The memory of the Hartfort Con- 
vention cannot die. Itis embalmed in memory 
and recorded in history as a negative example to 
after times. One of the grievances which the New 
England Federal party of that day complained of, 
was, that the Southern Sta'es had an undue share 
of power in the constitutional apportionment of 
representatives to Congress; and the Hartford Con- 
vention labored to divest the South ef a portion of 
its political power, and to prevent the admission 
into the Union of every slaveholding State. 

When this nation was engaged in the thickest of 
a perilous and doubtful war with England; a war 
fur national honor and independence; a war on the 
issues of which the liberties of the only Republic in 
the world depended, the honorable Leverett Sat- 
TONSTALL prominently figured on the public stage. 
If a faithful memory fails menot, he was then a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, in 


morable measures of the Hartford Convention; 
measures calculated to defeat the public will, to 
discourage the national defence, to encourage the 
public enemy to ravage our coast, to burn our 
towns, to desolate our fruitful fields; and, in a spi- 
rit of savage barbarity, to violate youth, beauty, 
and innocence; and to spare no sacred altars, and 
no household gods. 

“At the extra session of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature, in October, 1814, Governor Sirong’s 
message was referred to aselect committee, com- 



















which he brought forward and supported the me-. 
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posed of the following members: Messrs, i); 2 
Bemis, and Wood, of the Senate, and Messy,’ = 
Sullivan, Saltonstall, Lincoln, and Whitman, of sor 
the House of Kepresentatives; which committee sid 
on the 8th of October, reported in favor of calling 1 
the Hartford Convention.” The report recom. Mi 
mends a choice of delegates to that convention, jp (ot 
which other States were earnestly invited ig set 
unite; and the committee declared that the Con. a 
stitution of the United States, under the admnistra- , é 
tion of the persons then in power, had failed | 
to secure to the Commonwealth of Massachy. of 
setts and the Eastern sections of the Union wt 
those equal rights and benefits which were the . 
great objects of its formation; and which the te 
could not relinquish without ruin to themselves ve 
and their posterity. That those grievances justi- # 
fied and required vigorous, persevering, and Te 
peaceable efforts to unite those who realize the suf. | 
ferings and foresee the dangers of the country, in ab 
some system of measures to obtain relief, for which fi 
the ordinary mode of procuring amendments to the 
Constitution affords no reasonable expectation, in : 
season to prevent the completion of its ruin. That . 
the people, however, possessed the means of “a 
certain redress; and that as their safety, which was (ol 
the supreme law, was in question, those means tk 
should be promptly applied. - 

Yes, Mr. Satronstatu and his coadjutors pre- op 
vailed on their disaffected brethren in the New " 
England States to organize the Hartford Conven- && x; 
tion, the members of which were collected frem of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and - 
Vermont; and which Convention did, on the 4th of [ev 
January, 1814, prepare and promulgate to the By 
world, a long report and many resolutions, alltend. # " 
ing to depreciate and revile the measures of their r 
own Government, and to force this nation to ¢0 
ground her arms, and to surrender our honor and . 
independence to English tyranny and domination, & ,; 
In one of these Hartfurd Convention resolutions J + 
the ominous tbreat was boldiy proclaimed, “‘that if . 
the application of those States to the Government & »;, 
of the United States, as recommended in a preceding & 2! 
resolution, should be unsuccessful, and peace 
should not be concluded, and the defence of thuse & m 
States should continue to be neglected, it would be E 
expedient for the Legislatures of the several States pl 
to appoint delegates to another convention, to meet & ju 
at Boston, on the third Thursday of June, 1814, & a 
with such powers and instructions as the exigency & 
of a crisis so momentous should require.” 

That this unhallowed work might speedily pro- & j, 
gress, and the Hartford Convention be freely en- & .. 
couraged in a factious opposition to the national & 
will, and to frown with indignation on the national 
success and a further prosecution of the war, the & , 
Massachusetts Senate, then wholly controlled by & , 
the Federalists, resolved, on the 15th Jane, 1813, Bc 
that ‘in a war Jike the present, waged without jus: J * 
tifiable cause, and prosecuted ina manner which & ,, 
indicates that conquest and ambition are its real 
motive, itis not becoming a moral and religious : 


people to express any approbation cf military or 
naval exploits which are not immediately connect 
ed with our seacoast and soil.” 


However disguised, sir, the obvious tendency of 
those proceedings in the Massachusetts Legislature 
and the Hariford convention was to prepare the 
way for a separation of the Union, and the forma 
tion of a different structure of government. Anj, 
indeed, in the various debates which recommended 
those proceedings, it was boldly contended that the 
Constitution of this country could no longer be re- 
spected; and that arevolution in the Government 
should carry no terrors to a patriotic heart. 

That the Hartford convention spirits of the last 
war are part and parcel of the Whig or Federal 
party of the present day, is obvious from the fact 
that every surviving member of that convention is 
acting with the Whigs; and that each deceased 
member died in that political faith, under some F_ 
one of the various names which the Federal party | 
bas capriciously assumed. Z 

In support of this assertion, you will allow me 
to avouch the testimony of the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Parmenter] who 
resides in the vicinity of Boston, where the Hart- 
ford Convention drama was gotten up, and where 
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i a 
come of the actors in that dark tragedy still re- 


side. 

In the fall of 1838, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTonstaLt] was a candidate 
for the seat he now holds in this House, “the Es- 
ger Antislavery convention” propounded to him a 
variety of questions on the subject of slavery. 


To these questions Mr. Satronstatt, en the Ist 
of November, made a long reply, the substance of 
which is embraced in the following extracts, viz: 


«asto the constitutional power of Congress to abolish slavery 
and the slave trade in the Distri t of Columbia, I have never 
hadany doubt, and did not suppose, until recently, thatit could 
ye made a question, or that the exercise of the power would be 
opposed on that ground. I think it clear, also, as a general 
pnociple, that Congress has power to abclish slavery in the 
Teritories. ” 2 . 


“The question as to the constitutional power of Congress to 
abolish the slave trade between the States isone of more dif- 
ficulty. . i 

“But, not to enlarge, from what examination I have given the 
subject, my present opinion is, that Congress has the power to 
prohibit the slave trade between the States. 


‘Those powers with which the Constitution has invested Con- 
gress relate to vastly important subjects. None more so can 
come under their consideration. Surely no reason can be found 
in their great importance, why they sheuld not be exercised. 
Jlowever delicate, exciting, or complicated, questions in rela- 
tion to slavery may be, or may be made, they ought, in my 
opinion, to be brought before Congress, and to be made the 
subject of full, free, and deliberate discussion in that legisla- 
uve body, which alone has the power to remedy these evils. 
Noone who has noticed the ‘signs of the times,’ and the progress 
of opinion concerning slavery, not only in the United States, 
but throughout the civilized world, can doubt but these subjects 
must be brought forward, and that Congress must, and will, 
eventually, exercise their constitutional power in relation to 
them. Idonot now see what is to be gained by delay, or how 
these questions are to becomes less diflicult or complicated by 

otponement. On the contrary, with my present views, lam 
of opinion that Congress ought immediately to exercise its full 
constitutional powers, by efficient legislation on the subject of 
slavery. 

“Jhave always considered it a sufficient ground for a want 
of confidencein the President of the United States, that, in 
entering on the duties of his office, he made the gratuitous 
declaration, in effect, that he should veto any billwhich for its 
object the abolition of slavery in the Dis rict of Columtia— 
the most objectionable sentiment ever avowed by a Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this nation.” 


During our Jast war with England, the gentle- 
man [Mr. S.] was also a prominent member of the 
Exex Convention, over which Timothy Pickering 
presided; and from which convention that Federal 
junto promulgated so many treasonable threats, 
and disreputable slanders against Jefferson, Madi- 
son and their political friends. 


The memorable document which that junto 
issued on the 12th of July, 1812, may suffice as a 


sample of the rest. Here, sir, is an extract 
from it: 


“We have the confession of Mr. Jefferson, when in an evil 
hour he gawned the President’s chair, that the United States 
were in the full tide of successful experiment. And what has 
chinged the scene? What has produced years of suffering, and 
at'ength war? The total depurture from those principles of 
ad ninistering our Government which had brought im a full tide 
vl prosperity.’? 

. 7 * 7 * . . 

“Our country is greviously oppressed by prohibitions of 
trade, wantonly imposed by the Government of the United 
Sates; and its measure of iniquity is now filled up, by a de- 
claration of war, impolitic, unnecessary and unjust. 

“We willnot submit. Men deaf to the voice of reason and 
justice must be deprived of power. 

“We delare that our rulers, (James Madison and the Repub- 
ican administration of that time) have forfeited all public con- 
fidence, and that our dearest in‘erests require every possible 
effort to reduce them to priva‘e life. 

“Those representatives who supporied and voted for those 
pernicvous measures, and finally for the desperate and 
atrocious act of declaring war, have shown themselves to be 
enemies of the Commonwealth. 

“Our common interest, liberty and safety are now more in: 
jured by the doings of our National Government, than they 
were, who, in 1775, took up arms to defend them against the 
measures of the Government of Great Britain.” 

By order of the Convention. 

“TIMOTHY PICKERING, President. 


Here, then, sir, is a great central committee 
which the Federal party have organized at the seat 
of Government, some of whose members stand 

pledged to abolsh slavery in every form, and 
whenever they can; and to ripen and to consum- 
mate thatvastand hvrrid scheme of: politica! am- 
bition, which the Federalists of the South and Abo- 
litionists of the North have conjointly planned to 
sever the Union, and to cover the land with murder, 
} tebellion, and blood. And, as if to insult the pride, to 
| Awaken the apprehension,and to kindle the indigna- 
‘tion of every Southern patriot, a Hartford Con- 
‘yention politician is selected to counse| and to 
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guide!—a peace-loving hero, who, in the hour of 
battle, stood upon the confinés of treason to his 
country’s cause, and had only to make another 
sep to reach the felon’s gallows, or the headman’s 
ace! 

Yet, sir, this public spirited patriot—this heroic 
champion of liberty and law—now modestly in- 
vokes a restoration of this Government to the days 
of our patriot Presidents! 


Surely, sir, Democrats who desire the mainte- 
nance of Southern rights may well distrust the po- 
licy of any restoration which such a self-created 
Executive Committee is calculated to produce; and 
very safely ascribe the pretended fear of a stand- 
ing army, the affected, new born zeal for public 
economy and the general weal, and all the va- 
rious political scarecrows of the day, to the same 
Federal aristocracy which has always labored un- 
der a political disability to be pleased with any 
thing that a Democratic Administration could ef- 
fect; and which has steadily endeavored to depre- 
ciate the honor, prosperity, and institutions of this 
country, whenever Federalism ceased to rule it 
legitimately by the grace of God. 


This financial document, artfully prepared by 
a self-created Executive Committee, purports to 
prove by an unexplained statement taken from the 
Treasury Department, in 1838, that the expendi- 
tures of the United States amounted, in 1837, to 
$39,164,745; and, on the credit of the unexplained 
staten.ent, the credulous and uninformed mulri- 
tude are invited to believe that the current ordinary 
expenses of the Government have reached this 
magnitude under the auspices of our present De- 
mocratic Administration. 


The very same Treasury Department, from 
whence the Executive Committee obtained their 
unexplained statement, fully and precisely shows 
each separate item of the public expenditures. 
Yet this fair, impartial, patriotic, self-created exe- 
cutive committee produced nothing, and stated no- 
thing, which indicates how, or for what purpose, 
any one itm of those public expenditures accrued. 
No; that would have defeated the purpose for which 
the precious document was concocted, and would 
have convinced the public mind that the practice 
and professions of the present Administration have 
fairly conformed to the public expectation and de- 
sire. 


But, sir, delusion must take her dusky flight, and 
public justice must be amply vincicaied. The 
whole and wholesome truth is what the péople anx- 
ious!y desire, and are entitled to receive. And it 
shall go freely forth to the world, that every honest 
and rational man may comprehend and acknow- 
ledge the wrongs—the flagrant, wilful wrongs—that 
have been offered to this wise, upright, and econo- 
mical Administration, 


Here, sir, is a tabular statement, showing, in 
three separate columns, the public expenditures from 
1824 to 1839, inclus:ve: 


| | 
|Aggregate amount|Aggregate amount!Aggregate amount 
| of all expendi-| independent of| for permanent 
tures, or pay.) the payments on) and ordinary pur- 
ments of every, account of the} poses, excluding 
kind, from the} public debt, whe-} payments on ac- 
Treasury. ther funded or count of objects 
| unfunded. | either extraordi- 
| | nary or tempora- 
| | Ty 
| 





Years | 





aS - ee er eee —— 
i 


$31,898,598 47 | 
1825 23,585 504 72 
1826 24,103,398 46 | 
22,656,764 04 
1823 25,459,479 52 | 


$15,330,144 71 
11,490,459 94 
13,062,316 27 
12,653,059 65 
13,296,041 45 


$7,107,892 05 
6,537 671 27 
7,058,872 12 
VAZATS 78 


7.758,394 85 





1829 25,044,358 40 | 12,660,460 6? 7,503,204 46 
1830 24,585,281 55 | 3,229,533 33 7,624,82/ 56 


7,679,412 66 
8.562.650 42 
8.827.095 77 
9 667.797 97 
9,157,490) 32 
11,658,987 18 
13,097,321 &3 
13,837 594 44 
13,325,800 18 


1831 | 30,038446 12} 13,864,067 90 
34.356 693 06 | 16,516,388 77 
1833 | _24'257,008 49 99713755 11 


1834 24,601,982 44 18,425,417 25 | 
1835 17,573,141 56 17,514,950 28 | 
1836 30,868,164 04 30,868,164 04 | 
1837 37,265,037 15 
39,455,438 3: 
1839 37,129,396 80 | 


37 243,214 24 
33,849,718 08 | 





~ 


25,982,797 75 





—_———$__ —-_—_—_—. 


And here, sir, is another tabular statement, show- 
ing the public expenditures for extraordinary ob- 
jects, including the public debt, in 1837, 1838, and 
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1839; that is, dwing the three years of Mr. Van 
Buren’s Presidential! 
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The first of these tabular statements exhibits the 
ageregate expendiiures; and the second one the de- 
tailed, separate expenditures for extraordinary and 
temporary purposes, including the public debt. 

The second table explains the third column in 
the first one; and the two tables will enable every 
citizen to understand the true amount and charac- 
ter of our publicexpenditures. They clearly show 
that the public expenditures for permanent and or- 
dinary purposes have never amounted to $14,000,- 
000, during any one year of the present Adminis- 
tration. 

The table commences with the last year of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration, and comes down through 
the single term of Mr. Adams, the two terms of 
General Jackson, and the three years of Mr. Van 
Buren; and applies the same impartial rule to them 
all. It first gives the aggregate, and then separates 
the extraordinary from the ordinary expense; and 
by a simple exhibition of figures, clearly shows 
that the aggregate expense of Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
ministration was not, as has been too often asserted 
asserted, enly $13,000,000, but about the double of 
that; while the frugality claimed for any preceding 
administration at the expense of Mr. Van Buren's, 
is deceptious and unreal, and is only apparent,even 
in a fallacious form, when resort is bad to the 
very process which reduces the expense of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration below the sum of 
$14,000,000; that is, by a deduction of the extraor- 
dinary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have met with no gentle. 
man of enlarged views and knowledge of this great 
country, who would venture to assert that 
$14,000,000 as wa procigal allowance for the eur- 
rent expenses of a nation so extensive 10 territory, 
so expansive in action, and so progressive in 
wealth, power, and resources, as the Republic of 
the United States. Every gentleman, | think, con- 
cedes the propriety of such an allowance for the 
maintenance of a Government so mighty as this. 
But the Opposition party endeavor to fasten on the 
Administration the exclusive responsibility and the 
public odium of every expenditure beyond this 
sum; and unfairly ergue that the President is bound, 
without regard to the pyblic will, to Congressional 
action, or party votes, to limit by Executive inter, 
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ference the public expenditures to a determinate 
and precise sum. 

This doctrine of the Opposition is arbitrary and 
crue], and exposes the President to certain and 
undivided censure, no matter what his condact 
mey be. For if he approves a bill for any extra- 
ordinary or temporary expenditure of money, he 
s forthwith charged with extravagance aud prodi- 
gality. Ifhe rejects it, he is charged with settled 
hostility to the improvement of his country; and 
the ready and concocted clamor goes forth that the 
public prosperity is paralyzed by ruthless shocks 
from the veto power of the President. 

This, sir, is the same sort of ungrateful treat- 
ment which President Jackson received from the 
pretended friends of a strictand frugal Government. 

When General Jackson was placed at the head 
of the Government, the Jeffersonian expounders of 
the Consiitution were feeble and few; and not more 
than forty-five trusty Democrats could be mus- 
tered in the House on a cai! of the roll, 

Federal constuction had becomé so strongly 
armed with gravers’ tools and mining implements, 
that paper money was created without stint; and 
while sturdy mountains stooped their ponderous 
heads, artificial rivers and magnificent roads 
every where proclaimed the extravagant log-roll- 
ing spiritof the age. The representative integrity 
of the nation had capitulated to the potent and 
seductive assaults of corruption. Members of 
Congfess, and the conductors of the press, had 
soiled their pockets with the fatal lure of a great 
moneyed power, acting in open defiance of the 
Government. 

And the last hope of a written Constitution, and 
the perpetuity of free government, resided in the 
Executive breast, in the stout and honest heart of 
General Jackson. He defended the sacred charge. 
And his veto of the Maysville road bill and the 
United States Bank must ever rank in history 
among the proudest of his civil achievements. He 
who had faced with dauntless breast the foreign 
tyrants of his country, nerved his heroic soul to a 
successful combat with those stealihy corruptors 
and internal enemies of the Republic. 

The earnest solicitude which President Jack- 
son constantly evinced to limit the public expendi- 
tures to the economical wants of a frugal Govern- 
ment, is matter of history; and is illustrated in his 
public messages to Congress, in his opposition toa 
tariff for protection, to the system of internal im- 

rovements, to a continuance of the United States 

ank, and to all those doubtful and constructive 
powers, the exercise of which created perpetual 
discord in the nation, and an appalling drain on 
the public Treasury; and I may add, sir, that his 
economical spirit was strongly manifested in the 
payment of more than fi/ty millions of the national 
debt. 

Still the public expendiures greatly exceeded his 
expectation and desire. But that was his misfor- 
tune rather than his fault. He could not possibly 
prevent it; for, he never had, at any time, from 
thé commencement to the close of his eventful ad- 
ministration, a majority in both Houses ot Con- 
gress, and he was sometimes found, I believe sir, 
in a minority in both. 

But 10 motive but the public good could touch 
his impenetrable heart. He persevered, and at- 
tained his ends; and by the purity of his purposes, 
the wisdom of his councils, the vigor of his resolves, 
and the cloudless glory of his character, brought 
back the body politic toa healthful constitutional 
ac‘ion. 

That Mr. Van Buren has also endeavored, by 
evry constitutional and rightful method, to check 
the spirit of extravagance which has prevailed in 
tie expenditure of the public funds, there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove. In his ab'e and explicit 
letter of October, 1832, to the North Carolina com- 
mittee at Shocco Springs, be expressed the opinion 
tiat the general interests of the whole country 
would be greatly promoted by withho!ding appro- 
Priations for internal improvements, untl some 
co istitutional regulation upon the subject could be 
provided. It is true, sir, be once voted fora bill 
to authorize tolls on the Cumberland road, a public 
work projected many years before. But I am not 
aware that the coustitutional powers which that 
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road involves, were discussed until President Mon- 


roe vetoed one of the Cumberland road bills; and 
in the debaie on Feote’s resolution, to authorize the 
Vice President to call to order for words spoken in 
the Senate, Mr. Van Buren alluded to his vote on 
the Cumberiand road bill, and declared that it was 
the only vute he had ever given in the Senate, 
which could be tortured into a departure from the 
principles he truly entertained—ihat he deeply re- 
gretted the vote—that if the question were presented 
again, he should yote against it; and that he ap- 
plauded the course of President Monroe, when he 
stamped his negative upon that bill. His annual 
message to the present Congress, proves the since- 
rity of his views upon this important subject, and 
has subjected him to the violent censure of the lati- 
tudinous Whig party, who claim and exercise un- 
limited authority to appropriate the national reve- 
nue to objects of internal improvement, and then 
charge the evil consequences on the Democratic 
arty. 

On the 14th of February last, the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Barnarp] a talented and 
distinguished Whig, asserted en this floor that “the 
great interest of internal improvement by the Ge- 
neral Government, was placed in jeopardy by the 
attitude which President Van Buren bad assumed 
towards it. ‘“Here,in my place, and on my re- 
sponsibility, as a member of this House, I charge 
(said he) that the President of the United States 
has now assumed an attitude of distinct and avow- 
ed hostility to the policy of making further appro- 
priations for internal improvements; and I shall re- 
fer to proof of the fact. I make this charge, not 
certainly in the way of reproach, since the Presi- 
dent has acted in the matter, in the discharge of his 
constitutional duty, as the official adviser of this 
House; and, asI am bound to sappose, according 
to his conviction of right and duty; but I speak of 
the matter of fact, as I shall now show it to be: a 
matter beyond doubt or controversy.” The gen- 
tleman (Mr. Barnarp] having exhibited the evi- 
dence in support of his charge against the Presi- 
dent, said that nobody could doubt, who looked 
into the evidence, that it was the settled policy of 
the President, in which he was sustained by his Se- 
cretaries, that no appropriation whatever ought to 
be made, the present year at least, for works of in- 
ternal improvement. That the President insisted, 
in the strongest terms, on the duty of Congress to 
keep the appropriations within the estimaies pre- 
sented; and insisted that nothing should be appro- 
priated for works of internal imprevement. ‘That 
both the Legis!ature and the Executive should be 
held to the strictest accountability if any thing of 
the sort should be permitted; aud intimated that he 
(the President) might interpose his veto authority 
to prevent it? 

It is passing hard, therefore, that the Federalists 
should, in the teeth of their own voluntary evi- 
dence, charge the President with a disposition to 
dissipate the public funds, and to encourage extra- 
vagance in the most dangerous and hateful forms. 

If, during the present administration of the Go- 
vernment, an iacrease in the aggregate expenditures 
of the nation has taken place, the items referred to 
in the table I have produced, will fairly exhibit the 
purpose and character of if; and prove that the in- 
crease has arisen in the army and navy—in the In- 
dian service—in the Indian wars—in the removal 
of the Indians, and in the purch+se of their lan’és— 
in tse protection of our Northern and Western 
frontiers—in our public arms and munitions of 
war—in the defence ot our matitime coast—in pen- 
sions—in the remuneration of our gallant officers 
and soldiers—in the charges of national legislation 
—in durable fire poof edifices for the public offices 
and archives—and in the various expenditures 
for the District of Columbia, over which Congress 
exercises a guardian care. 

It is not my purpose inere to vindicate either the 
sepatate or aggregate expenditures made under the 
present and past Administrations; but to prove that 
such expendiiures cannot be honesily condemned 
by the Opposition party, for the obvious reason 
that those expenditures, at the very time they were 
authorized, received more countenance and sup- 
port from the Opposition, than they ever did from 
the Adminisirauon party, 
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The votes on which the yeas and nays wer 
taken in Congress, during the present and past Ad. 
ministrations, will plainly show, thata large majo. 
rity of the Oppositon members did freely and cor. 
dially support the bills for extraordinary appropria. 
tions, These votes are recorded in the journals of 
Congress, promulgated and confirmed in the 
speeches and proceedings of the day; and farnish 
abundant, undeniable, and conclusive proof, as | 
shall now attempt to show. 

The “Act supplementary to the act for the relief of 
certain surviving officers and soldiers ef the Revo. 
lution,” approved 7th June, 1832, passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of yeas 128, nays 45: 
of the affirmative, 60 were of the Opposition. Of 
the negative, 20 were of the Opposition. 

In the Senate, this bill was passed by a vote of 
yeas 24, nays 19. In the affirmative, 15 of the 
Opposition, in the negative but 2. 

The aggrezate expenditure under this bill has 
been $11,922,232. 

A bill authorizing a subscription to the stock 
of the Alexandria Canal Company, approved 25th 
June, 1832, was ordered to a third reading in the 
House of Representatives, by a voie of yeas 90, nays 
78. Of the affirmative, 69 were of the Opposition, 
of the negative, only 11. 

In the Senate, the vote upon this bill was yeas 
38, nays 5. Of the affirmative, 22 were of the Op- 
position, of the negative, none. Sum appropriated 
by this bill was $100,000. 

A bill to raise a regiment of mounted rangers, 
approved June 15, 1832, passed the Senate bya 
vote of yeas 30, nays 11. 18 of the Opposition for 
the bill, and 3 against it. 

The yeas and nays were not taken on this bill in 
the House of Representa'ives, but I infer from the 
favorable consideration given to it in the Senate by 
members in the Opposition, that it received the sup- 
port of their friends in the House. 

This regiment of rangers was subsequently con- 
verted into one of dragoons, and has produced an 
annual expenditure of $300,000, making in eight 
years $2,400,000. 

A bill vesting in the corporation of the city of 
Washington the rights of the Washington Canal 
Company, approved May 3lst, 1832, was passed in 
the House of Representatives by a vote of yeas 99, 
nays 91. Of the affirmative, 70 were of the Oppo- 
sition; of the negative, only 13. 

The expenditure under this bill was $150,000. 


A bill to improve the navigation of the Potomac 
river between Georgetown and Alexandria, ap- 
proved March 24, 1833, was passed in the House 
of Representatives by a vote of yeas 105, nays 69. 
Of the affirmative, 66 were of the Opposition; of 
the negative, only 11. 

The expendiiure under this bill was $150,009. 

A joint resolution for the continuation of Gales 
and Seaton’s compilation of State Papers, approved 
2d March, 1833, passed the Senate by a vote of 
yeas 22, nays 9. Of the affirmative, 18 weie of 
the Opposition; of the negative, 1. 

The expenditure under this act was $145,606. 


A bill for the benefit of the city of Washington, 
(interest on Helland debt,) approved June sib, 
1834, passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of yeas 98, nays 78. Of the affirmative, 53 
were of Opposition; of the negative, only 11. 


In the Senate this bill was passed by a vote of 
yeas 21,nays 19. Of the affirmative, 18 were of 
the Opposition; of the negative, 8. 

The expenditure under this bill was $70,000. 

A bill for the better organization of the marine 
corps, approved June 30th, 1834, passed the Senate 
by a vote of yeas 25, nays 12. Of the affirmative, 
19 were of the Opposition; of the negative, 1. 

This act produced an annual expenditure of 
about $70,000; exclusive of an increase of the 
pay of officers of the corps by other acts, making 
in six years the aggregate sum of $420,000. 

A bill t. regulaie the pay of the navy, approved 
March 3, 1835, was ordered toa third reading in 
the Senate by a vote of yeas 29, nays 12. Of the 
affirmative, 21 were of the Opposition; and of the 
negative, only three. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives 
by a vole of yeas 117, nays 103, Of the affirma- 
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tive, 61 _ of the Opposition; and of the nega- 

ive, onl : 

Re dine to the estimate of the Fourth Auditor, 

this bill produced an increased aunual expen:liture 

of about $500,000, which, in five years, amounts 
to $2,500,000. al 

A bill authorizing the South Sea and Pacific 
Ocean Exploring Expedition, approved May 14th, 
1236, passed the House of Representatives by a 
yote of yeas 92, nays 68. Of the affirmative, 45 
were of the Opposition; and of the negative, 25. 

The estimates of expenditure under this act, in 
1836,-37,-38, and *39, amount to the sum of 

59,382. 

A bill for the relief of the corporate cities of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 20, 1836, 
passed the Senate by a vote of yeas 17, nays 16. 
Of the affirmative, 9 were of the Opposition, and of 
the negative 7. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives by 
avoteof 110; nays 69. Of the affirmative, 56 
were of the Opposition, and of the negative, only 
iwenty. 

The appropriation under this bill was $1,500,000. 

A bill to regulate the compensation of certain 
officers of the revenue cutters, approved July 2, 
1836, passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of yeas 143, nays 52. Or the aflirmative, 51 
were of the Opposition, aud of the negative 29. 

This bill produced an annual increase of expen- 
ditvre, (taking the number of oflicers now in the 
service as the rule of calcalation,) of $17,634, 
making, in four years, an aggregate increase of 
$70,736. 

A bill to raise an additional regiment of dragoons 
or mounted rflemen, approved May 23, 1836, 
passed the House of Representatives by a voe of 
yeas 145, nays 32. Of the affirmative, 59 were of 
the Opposition, ard of the negative only 17. 

The annual increase of expenditures under this 
bill is about $300,000, making an aggregate, in 
four years, of $1,200,000. 

A bill to provide for the improvement of certain 
harbors, and for the removal of obstructions at the 
mouths of certain rivers, and for other purpeses, 
approved March 34, 1837, passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of yeas 107, nays 51. 
Of the affirmative, 49 were «f the Opposition, and 
in the negative 23. ‘This bill passed the Senate by 
a vole of yeas 24, nays 17. Of the affirmative, 10 
were of the Opposition, and of the negative caly 3, 

The exp nditure under this bill was $300,000. 

A bill to amend the judicial system, approved 
March 3d, 1837, passed the Senate by a vote of 
yeas 38, nay 1. Of the affirmative, 22 were of the 
Opposition. 

A bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the year 1836, producing an increased ex- 
penditure, was ordered tea third reading in the Se- 
nate by a vote of yeas 41, nay 1. Of the affirma- 
tive, 23 were of the Upposition. 

A bill for the collection of materials, and the pur- 
chase of sites, &c. for the constraciion of certain 
fortifications, passed the Senate on the 26.h of May, 
1836, by a vote of yeas 31, nays 9. Of the affir- 
mative, 11 were of the Opposition, 

A bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the vear 1837, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives February 23d, 1837. An amendment 
appropriating $400,000 for six vessels of war, was 
agreed to in the Elouse by a vote of yeas 116, nays 
48. Of the affirmative, 50 were of the Opposition, 
and of the negative 23. 

A resolation for the purchase of books for distri- 
bution amoog such members of the 25th Congress 
as had not received the same under former resolu- 
lions, Was introduced by Mr. Rariden, and on the 
27th Janury, 1838, passed by a vote of yeas 113, 
nays 71. Of the affirmative, 54 were of the Oppo- 
sition, and of the negative 31. 

A bill makirg partial appropriations for the sup- 
sheet y of Indian hostilities of 1838, passed the 

ou-e of Representatives by a voie of yeas 164, 
nays 2. Of the affirmative 75 were of the Opposi- 
tion, and of the negative 2 

The appropriation under this bill was $1,000,000. 

A bill making appropriations for preventing and 
suppressing Indian hostilities for the year 1838 and 
for arrearages of 1837, passed the House of Repre- 


sentatives by a vote of yeas 143, nays 37. Of the 
affirmative 48 were of the Opposition, and of the 
negative 35. 

The appropriation under this bill was $6,739,410. 

A bill making an appropriation for the continua- 
tion of the Cumberland road, passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of yeas 96, nays 80. Of 
the affirmative 65 were of the Opposition, and of 
the negative 24. 

The appropriation under this bill was $459,850. 

A bill making appropriations for building light- 
houses, &c. passed the House of Representativs by 
a vote of yeas 65, nays 56. Of the affirmative 41 
were of the Opposition, and of the negative 16. 
*.The amount of appropriation under this bill 
was $307,000. 

A bill to provide for certain harbors, and for the 
removal of obstructions at the mouths of certain 


rivers, &e. during the year 1838, passed the House © 


of Representatives by a vote of yeas 108, nays 81. 
Of the affirmative 65 were of the Opposition, and of 
the negative 27. 

The appropriation under this bill was $1,535,008. 

This account of our national appropriations and 
expenditures is faithful and trae; and is fully il- 
lustrated and confirmed by the unimpeached and 
unimpeachable records of the whole country. No 
ingenuity can falsify it. No sophistry can pervert 
it. Jt must remain forever as a lasting refutation 
and wholesome rebuke of all the idle, ungenerous, 
and disingenuous charges which have been con- 
tinually made against the present administration of 
the Government. 

Isigh, Mr. Chairman, over the frailties of poli- 
tical ambition, and the degeneracy of partisan 
mora's, when, in the very teeth of such authentic 
and irrefutable evidence—evidence which proves 
the sincere and persevering disposition of the Ad- 
ministration par‘y to keep the public expenditures 
within the limits of a wise and wholesome economy 
—we daily witness the bold, ceaseless, and unscru- 
pulous efforts of the Federal party to distort facts— 
to reprobate the very expenditures which they 
themselves did publicly advise—to cast on others 
the evil and the odium of a public prodigality 
which they themselves created and continually sus- 
tained by their own recorded speeches and votes— 
to barter the refined andenduring gold of private 
and national justice for the acquisition of some 
trashy capital in hand; and to reverse the proper 
positions, and the faithful lights in which the 
muse of history should record the character and the 
actions of our public men. 


No force should resist, no art repress, nor sub- 
terfage avert the public indignation, when reckless, 
factious partisans desperately determine to govern 
or to ruin a great and prosperous nation. Truth, 
virtue, patrio'ism, and wisdom, give a preferable 
title to command the conncils of a free, enlighten- 
el people; and must always lie atthe bottom of 
national glory and felicity. 


No party, however emulous of rule, or exalted 
in authority, can venture withimpunity to weak- 
en and to undermine this fair and solid founda- 
tion of Republican prosperity. 


We owe it to the bounty of Providence that the 
mischievous desires of the heart are often counter- 
acted by a strange confusion of the head, which 
makes desperate politicians audacious without 
art, and hypocritical without deceivicg. Nature 
has implanted a salatary instinct in the mind, 
anda sence of eternal justice in the heart. which 
enables every virtnous people to appreciate their 
honest benefactors, and to protect them against the 
crafty combinations of confederated foes; the schem- 
ing avarice of party strife; and all the vile, re- 
vengeful, maddening rage of disappointed ambition. 

Gentlemen in the Opposition exaggerate the 
distress of the times; and prognosticate a restora- 
tion of national felicity under the hopeful reign of 
General Harrison. They first overcharge their 
picture of distress; and then applaud the effica- 
cious panacea of a National Bank, in makuga 
cure, and in raising and maiataising the prices of 
our staple productions. 


Sir, the future may be safely predicted froma 
faithfal history of the past. During the palmy days 


of the National Bank there was as much general 


distress, and as much fluctation in the prices of our 
staple commodities as there has been since. — 

The average price of flour in Philadelphia, dar- 
ing the four years of Mr. Adams’s administration 
was $5 112. During the eight years of General 
Jackson’s administration, it was $5 90. During 
the four years of Mr. Van Buren’s administration 
it has not been less than $7. 

ln Niles’s Register, under daieof October 9th, 1819, we find 
the following: 

“Wheat.—The Buffalo Journal of the 14th ultimo, says 
considerable quantities of wheat of the first quality were sold 
during the past week at (hirty seven and a half cents the 
bushel; and the Gazetie says, it did not meet a ready sale even 
at that price.’’ 

Again: “There was a considerable sale of geod and whole- 
some flour in Baltimore, a few days since, which afier the cost 
of transportation and other incidental expenses were paid, 
yielded the owner only $1 25 cents the barre!.’’—Regteter, 
March 17, 182i. 

This was under the reignof the National Bank and dusing 
the “era of good feelings” in Mr. Monroe’s administration. But 
one then had the folly totell the farmers, that these low prices 
were owing to the administration, nor could they be chargedto 
the want of a National Bank. But let us come ten years lacer— 
take the year 1830, with a National Bank, and 18j0 without a 
National Bank. The prices in those yeara in the great Westeen 
—w for bread stuffs and provisions, Rochester, were as fol- 
ows: 


In April, 1830, witha National|In February, 1540, without a 
Bank. National Bank. 

Wheat, 58 cents a bushel, 

Flour, $5 25 the barrel, 

Oats, 31 cents the bushel, 

Corn, 47 do 

Potatoes, 20 do 


7 
Wheat, 75 cents a bushel, 
Flour, $4 25 the barrel, 
Oats, 20 cents the bushel, 
Corn, 35 do 
Potatoes, 18 do 
Beef, $2 50 to $3 cwt. Beef, $4 to $5 cwt, 
Pork, $4 per cwt. Pork, $5 per cwt. 

I present, sir, a statement of prices, taken in part 
from the Pennsylvanian, and in part from the 
Globe, and which, I presume, is correct: 

PRICES OF FLOUR, 
For the first three months of the year, from 1796 to 
1840, inclusive. 


Years. January. February. Marck. 
1796 $12 00 $13.50 $15 00 
1797 1000 1000 10°90 
1798 8 50 8 50 8 50 
1799 9 50 9 50 9 25 
1800 
is0L 1150 1125 1150 
1802 7 00 7 00 7 00 
1803 6 50 6 50 6 50 
1804 7 50 6 50 7 00 
1805 1100 1225 13 00 
1806 7 50 7 50 7 00 
1807 7 50 7 20 7 00 
1808 (embargo) 6 00 7 50 7 00 
1809 do 5 50 7 00 7 00 
1810* 7 75 8 00 § 25 
1811 1100 1050 10 50 
1812 (war) 10 50 10124 9 75 
1813 de 1100 10 00 9 50 
1814 do 9 25 8 25 8 00 
1815 do 8 00 8 00 7 75 
1816 9 00 9 00 8 00 
1817 13 50 1375 14 2 
1818 1000 1075 = 10 50 
1819 9 00 8 75 8 25 
1820 6 00 5 50 5 00 
1821 4 00 4 00 3 75 
1822 6 25 6 25 6 25 » 
1823 7 00 6 75 7 00 
1°24 6 00 6 00 6 12 
1825 4 87 5 12 5 12 
1826 4 76 4 75 4 50 
1827 5 75 6 00 5 75 
1828 5 00 4 87 4 75 
1829 8 50 8 25 8 00 
1830 4 62 4 50 4 50 
1831 6 12 6 25 7 00 
1832 5 50 5 50 5 50 
1833 5 75 5 00 5 50 
1234 5 25 5 00 5 87 
1835 4 87 5 00 5 00 
1836 6 50 6 62 6 75 
1837 1100 11000 1000 
1838 1000 =611 00 975: 
1839 8 00 8 00 7 50 
1849 7 25 6 12 6 00 


From 1811, when the charter of the old Nation- 
al Bank expired, to 1816, when the recent United 
States Bank was incorporated, the average price 
of flour in Philadelphia was $9 19, and so great 


Mn July and Avgust this year $11 and gia, ~ 
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was the fluctuation in the prices of that article af- 


ter the National Bank commenced business, that 
in 1820 flour fell to $4 72, the smallest average 
price in the Philadelphia market since 1790. 

Here we find that when the National Bank was 
in all its noon of power and fame—in the prospe- 
rous golden days of 1830—the prices of produce 
were considerably lower than they now are, under 
all the hindrance and embarrassment which a sus- 
pension of specie payments by the “great regula- 
tor” and its attendant satellites was calculated to 
produce. 

The embarrassment and distress which gentle- 
men complain of have been produced, in a great 
measure, by the very policy which their own politi- 
cal friends have advocated and forced on the coun- 
try. 

I propose, sir, to examine some of the prominent 
causes of this imputed embarrassment and distress; 
and, unless I am grossly deceived, or wholly inca- 
pable of comprehension, I think I may affirm that 
the Administration is in no way responsible fer 
them. The secret of the pecuniary revulsion which 
has fallen on the banks, impaired their credit, and 
disconcerted the natural order of trade, lies in 
causes over which the General Government could 
exercise no control, without a total prohibition of 
a!] the wise and salutary principles of the Consti- 
tution. 

Itis the province of a considerate mind some- 
times to recur as welleto fundamentai principles, as 
to past events, and to profit by the lessons which 
both yare calculated to afford. To that wholesome 
preliminary of political action I fain weuld invite 
the gentlemen on the other side. 

But I cannot anticipate obedience to the invita- 
tion. Gentlemen seem desperately engaged in a 
struggle for lead and authority in the national 
councils; and insist that the spoils of office they 
burn to enjoy, are abused and perverted by their 
political opponents. In the patriotic pursuit of the 
glittering prize, g-ntlemen are so blinded by preju- 
dice and rage that they cannot sce, or seeing, will 
not admit, that any thing ihat is good, praiseworthy, 
or honorable, can {be accomplished by any other 
mortal man than the modern Federal Whigs; or 
that any calamity, private or national, can fall up- 
on the land, without the direct agency or sinister 
eonnivance of a Democratic Administration. 

However capricious in principle, familiar to the 
changes of theit party cognomen, and habituated to 
every shifting and occasional expedient of public 
policy, no wild bee woos the odors of the morn 
with more delight, nor takes a course more directly 
to the honeyed hive, than do the Federal Whigs 
in their inflexible endeavors after power and place. 

The wealth, glory, and stability of the nation 
must all be levelled to the mite, that Federal 
Whigs may rise upon the collected ruins. 

A little attention, sir, to the condition of our fo- 
reign trade for several years past, and a comparison 
of our exports with our imports, will satisfy the 
committee that the balance of trade has accamu- 
lated against us to a very injudicous amount. 

The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
show, that from 1820 to 1830 the imports were 

$625,451,517 


And the exports, - ” - 587,788,558 








Excess of imports over exports, and 
balance against the United States, $37,662,959 
Presenting for that period an average balance 
of foreign trade against us of three millions foar 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
From 1830 to 1838, the imports were $869,780,304 
Exports - - - - 675,460,384 








Making an excess or balance against 

us of . : . $194,319,920 

In eight years, averaging upwards of twenty-four 
millions each year. 

What produced this fearful balance against our 
foreign trade? 

One of the most direct and efficient causes was 
the free and continual issues of paper money, 
which occasioned a rise in the nominal price of 
every commodity among us. 

The consequence was thit the high price of fo- 
reign produciions \empted foreigners to send us a 
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large amount of commodities, while the high price 
of our domestic productions prevented foreigners 
from taking in exchange a large amount of our 
own commodities. As therefore we bought from 
foreigners more than they bought from us, they 
would not take the paper, but the coin of the banks; 
and they took the coin in such quantities as to 
leave the banks without an adequate supply for 
banking purposes. 

The consequence was, the banks failed, violated 
their engagements to the nation, and defrauded their 
bill holders. If the affairs of the banks had been 
previously well mannaged, thejbanks might have 
diminished the issue of notes, called in a portion 
of theiz debts, and stopped the exportation of sil- 
ver and gold. 

Another cause of this balance of trade against 
us, is to be traced to the prodigal facility with which 
the various States created public debts, for the re- 
demption of which they pledged bonds and stocks, 
which were sold abroad at depreciated prices, 
and for what they would bring. 

A printed publication, under the authority of 
Mr. Flagg, late Comptroller of the Siate of New 
York, shows the debts contracted under the autho- 
rity of the different States that have, from 1820 to 
1838, resorted to the expedient of borrowing mo- 
ney on the credit of their stocks and bonds bear- 
ing interest, and redeemable at a distant day. 


For Banking - - - $52,640,000 
** Canals - - - 60,201,551 
“ Railroads - s - 42,871,084 
‘© Turnpikes and Macadam roads__6,618.958 


‘ Miscellaneous objects - 8,474,684 


Making an aggregate of State debts of $170,806,277 

Of which sum $148,226,657 were contracted be- 
tween 1830 and 1838; during which period the ex- 
cess of imports over exports swelled to the enor- 
mous sum of $194,319,920. E 

To the amount of this public debt, created by 
the States, may be added the bonds and other liabi- 
lities which, within andsince the period which I have 
named, have been issued and sent into foreign mar- 
kets for the benefit of incorporated companies; 
and which, according to a recent computation, 
swell the grand aggregate of our foreign debt to 
$200,000,000. 


The security upon which this fearful balance | 
was suffered to remain unliquidated, was founded | 





principally on State bonds and stocks, and notes 
issued by corporations created by the Siates. For 
the redemption of the principal and interest of such 


bonds and stocks, the faith of the States has been | 





solemnly pledged. These bonds and stocks are most 


ly in the hands of foreigners, but a fair and henest | 





redemption of them is not, on that account, the 
less sacred and obligatory. 
A public debt of $200,000,000, and an annual 


interest of ten or twelve millions more, with the | 





unavoidable pecuniary means annually to be raised 


to discharge the current and ordinary obligations | 
of the State and Federal Governmen’'s will, for ma- | 








ny years to come, tax the property and industry of 
the people, and weaken the resources of every State 


which has improvidently berrowed capital to in- | 





vest in expensive and unproductive schemes. 


Ihave already stated that from 1830 to 1828, | 





there was an average excess of imports over ex- 





ports of twenty-four millions of dollars, every year. | 


Through the instrumentality of bankers and attor- 
neys, our State bonds and stocks reached the hands 
of foreign capitalists, who paid for them principal- 
ly in promiscuous merchandise, wh:le the foreign 


gold and silver, which we received in part pay- | 





ment, only stimulated the spirit of extravagance 
and speculation; and were qvickly reinvested again 
to blcat the excess of our importations. 

From 1820 to 1830, the exportations of gold 
from the United States amounted to $70,932,660 
The importation of gold into the 

United States, for the same pe- 


riod, amounted to - - 69,144,645 


Making the excess of exportations $1,788,015 

From 1830 to 1838, the importation: of gold 
into the United States amounied to $92,991,308 
The exportation of gold from the 










































































riod amounted to - - 





39,646 136 


a, 








Making, within eight years, an ex- 
cess of importations of 
Add to this the excess of mer- 


$53,345.17] 









chandise for the same period - 148,174,045 
$201,519.97 

From this sum deduct a deficit of 
merchandise in the year 1838 - 8,908,289 





And the aggregate excess, for eight 
years, amounts to . - $192,610,935 
Whoever, sir, will examine the origin and pro- 

gress of our foreign debt, will perceive that they 

have closely indicated the constantly growing ex- 
cess of our imports over our exports, since the 

year 1820. 

From 1820 to 1830, the amount of our State 
debts was only $26,000,000; at which period the 
balance or excess of imports over exporis was only 
$37,662,959. And here we reach the fatal period 
at which State legislation began unwisely to pam- 
per the extravagance of the day; when State bonds 
and State stocks were continually and profusely 
issued for public objects ef imaginary utility. 

From 1830 to 1838, the stocks and bonds, issued 
under the authority ef State Legislatures, amount. 
ed to $148,000,000; during which period our im- 
ports exceeded our exports by $192,610,935. 

Private and incorporated companies, reckless in- 
dividuals, and scvereign States, all indulged in the 
heedless enterprise of a speculative cupidity. This 
pervading spirit multiplied banks, and covered the 
land with paper money. 

In 1820, there were in the United States 308 
banks, with a capital of $137,110,611, whereof 
$19,000,000 were in specie. 

In 1830, there were in the United States 330 
banks, wish a capital of $145,192,268; whereof 
$22,114,917 were in specie. 

In 1838, there were in the United States 829 
banks, with a capital of $317,636,778; whereof 
$35,184,112 were in specie. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, another comparison of 
cotemporaneous events to which it may not be in- 
appropriate to allude. 

From 1820 to 1830, the sales of the public lands 
amounted to the sum of $13,300,826. 

From 1830 to 1838, $69,917,824. 

In the sing!e year of 1836, the sales of the public 
lands amounted to the sum of $25,167,853, 

Here we see that the effect of the issue and sale 
of State bonds and stocks, and of corporate liabili- 
ties of various sorts, furnished the means of feed- 
ing and sustaining the inordinate speculative spirit 
of the age; and which led to an exchange of mil- 
lions of acres of the most valuable public domain 
for depreciated bank notes, till the famons specie 
circular of 1837, measurably checked the general 
mischief, by requiring payment for tke public 
lands to be made in coin. 

But so deeply seated was the passion of specu- 
lation, that even alter the banks suspended in 1837, 
the specie payments for public lands exceeded, in 
that very year, $7,000,000. 

Again, sir, trom 1820 to 1830, there was not 
one barrel of flour, or one bushel of wheat, im- 
ported into the United States. Whereas, from 
1830 to 1838, we imported into the United States 
5,643,075 bushels of wheat. 

This shows that the spirit of speculation had so 
greatly diverted the labor of the country from the 
cultivation of the soil, that some portion of our fo- 
reign debt was created even for the necessaries of 
life. 

Yet, sir, with all thisstartling evidence before us, 
gentiemen can find nothing in the legislation of the 
various States, ia the unbridled avarice of banking 
institutions, nor in the general, wide-spread prodi- 
gality of the age, which could disturb the whole- 
some regularity of that foreign trace with which our 
own demestic prcsperity has become so intimately 
blended. 

No, sir, this loved disturbance of the country’s 
weal must be traced to a Democratic President; or 
else ‘Othelio’s occupation’s gone,” and the source 
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of Whigish hope and Federal expectation dries up. 

While the Federal speakers tax their inquisitive 
minds, and perpiex their fraitiul imaginations, to 
create an exaggerated national distress, and to as- 
sign political causes for it, they have remembered 
to forget the explicit testimony of their favorite wit- 
ness—ihe late President of the United States Bank. 

But Mr. Nicholas Biddle shall now eome forth; 
and the Federal orators who labor to depreciate the 
yalue of their own Government, shall have the be- 
nefit of his wisdom and experience. 

In apublished essay which that gentleman wrote, 
he portrayed the causes which have produced an 
enormous foreign debt, a reduction of our exports, 
and a suspension of specie payments by the banks 
in the United States. And even he who waged a 
hold and arrogant war against the Government, 
and who has been ever ready to condemn it with a 
severe and unscrupn'ous pen, does not pretend that 
the course of the Administration has tended, in the 
jeast, tocreate disorders in the curreney, fluciua- 
tions in the market, or any of the general embarrass- 
ment and distress which the dis.oafented gentle- 
men so might ly delight to paint. 

“BSSAY ON THE CURRENCY, BY MR. N. BIDDLE. 

“The currency of the United States consists of coin, and of 

bank notes phomising to pay coin. As long as the bankscan al- 
ways pay the coin they promise, they are useful, because,in a 
country where the moneyed capital is dispropertioned to the 
means of employing capital, the substitution of credits for coin 
enables the nation to make its exchanges with less coin, and of 
gourse saves the expense of that com. But this advantage has 
by its side a great danger. Banks are often directed by needy 
persons who borrow too much, or by sanguine persons anxious 
oaly to increase their profits without much pecuniary interest 
or personal responsibility in the administration. The con- 
stant tendency of banks, therefore, is to lend too much, and 
to put too many notes in e¢irculation. Now, the addition 
of many notes, even while they are as good as coin, by being 
always exchangeable for coin, may be injurious, because the 
increase of the mixed mass of money generally occasions a rise 
ja the price of all commodities. The consequence is, that the 
high price of foreign production tempts foreigners to send us a 
large amount of their commodities, while the high price of do- 
mestic productions prevents the foreigners from taking in ex- 
change a large amount of our commodities. When, therefore, 
you buy from foreigners tnore than they buy from you, as they 
cannot take the paper part of your currency they must take the 
coin part. Ifthis is done to a considerable extent, the danger is 
that the banks will be obliged to pay so much of their coin for 
their notes as to leave them not a sufficient quantity to answer 
the demand for it, in which case the banks fail and the commu- 
nity is defrauded. To prevent this, a prudent bank, the me- 
ment it perceives an unusual demand for its notes, and has rea- 
son to fear a drain on its vaults, should immediately diminish 
the amount of its notes, and callin a partof its debts. So, on 
the large scale, when the banks of a country perceive such a 
demand for coin for exportation as diminishes too much the 
stock of coin necessary for their banking purposes, they should 
stop the exportation. This they can always do, if their affairs 
have been well managed; and here lies the test of bank manage- 
ment, 

*aue law of a mixed currency of coin and paper is, that 
when, from superabundance of the mixed mass, too much of 
the coin part leaves the country, the remainder must be pre- 
served by diminishing the paper part, eo asto make the mixed 
mass more valuable in proportion. Itisthis capacity of diminish- 
ing the paper which protects it. Its value consists in its elasticity 
—its power ofalternate expansion and contraction to suit the 
state of the community; and, when it loses its flexibility, it no 
longer contains within itself the means of its own defence, and 
is full of hazard. In truth the merit of a bank is nearly in pro- 

ortion to the degree of this flexibility of its means. Ifa bank 
ends its money on mortgages, on stocks, for long terms, and to 
persons careless of protests, it incurs this great risk; that on the 
one hand, its notes are payable on demand, while on the other, 
its depts cannot be called in without delay—a delay fatal to its 
credit andcharicter. Thisis the general error of banks, who 
dv not always discriminate between two things, especially dis- 
tinct, in banking, a debt ultimately secure, and a debt certainly 
payable. But a well managed bank has its funds mainly in 
short loans to persons in business—the result of business trans- 
actions—payable on a day named, which the parties are able to 
pay, and will pay atany sacrifice; in erder to escape mercantile 
dshonor. Suchabank has its funds, therefore constantly re- 
paid intoit, and is able to say whether it will lend them out 
again. 

“A bank so managed, if it finds too much demand for its 
coin to go abroad, begins by not lending more than it receives 
every day; and then goes further, by not lending as much as 
1s income, declining to renew the notes of its debtors, and oblig- 
ing them to pay a part or the whole, making itarule to keep its 
discounts within its income. The operation proceeds thus: by 
issuing no new notes, but requiring something fiom your debt- 
ors, you oblige them to return to you the bank notes you lent to 
them, or their equivaients, ‘This makes the bank notes scarcer 
—this makesthem more valuable—this makes the goods for 
whieh they are generally exchanged less valuable; the debtor, 
in his anxiety to get your notes, being willing to sell his goods at 
asacrifice. This brings down the prices of geods, and makes 
every thing cheaper. Then the reme:'y begins; the foreigner, 
finding that his goods must be sold so low, sends no more; the 
American importer, finding that he cannot make money by im- 
porting them, imports no more. The remainder of the coin, of 
course, is not sent out after new importations, but stays at home, 
where it finds better employment in purchasing these cheap ar- 
ticles; when the foreigner hears of this state of things, he sends 
back the coin he took away. He took it away merely because 
your own demestic productions were so high that he could not 
make any profit in his country by taking them.But when the news 
reaches him that his productions are very cheap in our country, 
he yyill also learn that our productions are cheap too, and he 
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tinue a member of this House, civil Lisgsary shall 
have an advocate to uphold her cause in full and 
free defiance. 


sen’s back the coin by diminishing our paper, and it will stay 
until driven away by another superabundance of paper. Such 
is the circle which a mixed currency is always describing 


4 


Like the power of steam, it iseminently useful in prudent hands, 
but of tremendous hazard when not controlled, and the practi- 
cal wisdom in managing it lies in seeing the proper moment to 
expand and contract it; taking care, in working with such ex- 
plosive material, whenever there is doubt, to incline to the side 
of safety. 


“These simple elements explain the present situation of the 
country. Tis disorder is overtrading, brought on by overbank- 
ing. Theremedy is to bank less, and to trade less. 

“It is the order of nature, that if men or nations live extrava 
gantly, they must first suffer till they repair losses by prudence, 
and that neither men nor banks should impose on the commu- 
nity by promises to pay what they cannot pay.” 

Here, then, sir, is the greatest banking character 
of the age, voluntarily abdicating the moneyed 
throne, fully revealing the secrets of bank freema- 
sonry, and proclaiming, like an honest man, that 
the disordered condition of this country was pro- 
duced by overbanking and overtrading, and that 
the remedy is to bank less and to trade less. 

That the great inflated credit system which has 
prevailed among us, has failed to realize our pro- 
mised blessings; that it has pampered wealth and 
defrauded labor; that it has only benefited a crafty 
few at the expense of the multitude; is obvious to 
every enlightened man who has watched the pro- 
gress and operation of incorporated weaith. And 
itis appalling to reflect, that notwithstanding the 
banks have utteriy failed to perform for the Go- 
vernment and the people their most important mo- 
neyed engagements, they have claimed an exemp- 
tion from every forfeiture, and have turned politi- 
cians, and daringly contended for supremacy in the 
political contests of the day; while, in open viola- 
tion of their deliberate pledges, they have wickedly 
endeavored to regulate prices in a way to subserve 
their arrogant schemes of political ambition. 
In the pregress of contention for political 
power, they not only make loans to, and 
coerce payments from, particular persons, accord- 
ing to their political tenets, but they resort to poli- 
tical curtai!s, and turn their torturing, distressful, 
corporate screws upon whole communities of our 
fellow men, control the circulation ef money, and 
reduce the prices of Jabor, property, and produce, 
till a control over the poor man’s bread controls at 
once his patriotism and his vote, and even the liber- 
ty of thought an{ speech. 

Sir, let this league of banks, this fearful incorpo- 
rated dynasty of modern times, be strengthened to 
the measure of its own desires, and be tempted by | 
its characteristic avarice to act in concert, as it 
surely will, with a Federal President and a Na- 
tional Bank of ample means, and from that very 
moment the Government may always act in fail 
and firm defiance of the public will. Some wild 
bull then, with furious rage, with liberty of limb 
and unfettered horn, will toss your Jaws and liberty 
in the air. 

Even now, while I address you, sir, in the na- 
tional hall, near a thousand of these p»tent institu- 
tions, with the.r hundred millions in circulated 
notes, with two hundred thousand stockholders, 
presidents, directors, and clerks, and millions of | 
dependent debtors, control the towns, and strive to 
defeat the re-election of President Van Buren and 
his political supporters. 

And why, sir, have the bankrupts in polities and 
the bankrupts in trade confederated against Mr. 
Van Buren and his political friends? Obvious'y | 
because that enlightened statesman and his political 
friends have determined to reclaim, if they can, | 
this great country from the perilous disorders which 
have been produced by overbanking and overtrad- | 
ing throughout the land. 

Sir, shall avarice pervade and subjugate the 
land? Shall all worth, wisdom, and morality pe- 
rish in the general struggle to accumulate wealth? 
Shall irredeemable bank paper circulate forever, | 
make a merchandise of justice, and openly defy 
the laws and institutions of the country? Shail 
public liberty prevail no more, and our own free 
Government crumble into dust, for want of that or- 
dinary pecuniary assistance it derives from us? 

We owe it to the wisdom of our ancestors that 
these are questions which it is rather for the people 
than for politicians to decide. 

For myself, sir, whatever may be the changing 
scenes and fashions of the age, whoever may lead 
the Bational councils and prevail here, while I con- 









































SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, June, 22, 1840—On 
the Independent Treasury bill. 
_ Mr. Crainman: The great difficulty in address- 
ing the commilice on a subject so vast as that be- 
tore them, is, to limit our observations to those 
parts of it, which are of the greatest importance, 
but which, at the same time, have not been 
touched or exhausted. Feeling the difficulty of 
the task, and the importance of time at this 
Stage of the session, I had given up all expecta- 
tion of addressing the committee; and should 
not now address them, were it not for some 
of the extraordinary positions assumed yes- 
terday in the debate. On this great question, it 
will not be enough that we believe that we are 
right. Ina popular Government, like ours, where 
the intelligence and feelings of the peop'e ultimately 
shape and determine the policy of the Goverament, 
we must show that we are right; and that the mea- 
sures we support are consistent with trath and jus- 
tice, and promotive of the best interests and happi- 
ness of the people. 

Gentlemen who have debated this question be- 
fore the committee, have very properly carried it 
up to the first principles of our Government. On 
the one hand, it has been contended that this bill is 
strictly a Republican or Democratic measure. On 
the other hand, this has been denied; and the bill 
has been represented as despotic in its character, 
and totally opposed to the prine'ples of our free in- 
stitutions. The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans,} aware of the difficulty of this latter posi- 
tion, has contended that Democracy consists merely 
in numbers, and that that policy is Democratic 
which the majority, for the time being, think pro- 
per to adopt. Hence he argues that a United 
States Bank is a Democratic institution, because a 
majority of the people passed itintoa law. The 
a deposite scheme was a Democratic mea- 
sure, because a majority adopted it; and so, ac- 
cording to this position, very convenient for those 
who entertain his epinions, every Federal and un- 
constitutional project, which has obiained the sanc- 
tion of a majority on this floor, has been a good 
Democra'ic measure. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be by measures 
only, which may be as changeable as_ the 
temporary passions and interests of men, that 
we are to settle great principles of Govern- 
ment. Measures do not determine principles, 
but principles determine the character of mea- 
sures. If the broad principles of liberty, which lie 
at the foundation cf our institutions, could have 
been trodden out by the stern foot of tyranny or 
the practices of custom, where now would have 
been our potion amongst the nations of the 
earth? And if usage can make right, and we 
have learned nothing more, afier a half centary 
of free government, than this, that Democracy 
consists in the mere will of a majority, it were 
better that our great experiment ior extending 
liberty and free government to man, should cease 
entirely, What is Democracy? 

A Democracy is simply the rule of the people— 
not of a part, but of the whole people; and a Rew 
public is the same in signification—meaning, as its 
derivation imports, a government of all. The 
means and contrivances by which the people may 
rule themselves, may be var ous; but any means 
and contrivances, which do not secure to ail the 
inestimable privileges of se!f-government, and pro- 
tect all from aggression on their peculiar rights and 
interests, are inconsistent with the great principles 
of Republicanism or Democracy. Hence, in an- 
cient times, the checks and balances ifi the eonsti- 
tutions of all Republics, and now, in our own Go- 
vernment, the limitations and arrangements of the 
Constitution of the United States. The principle 
of representation makes the great difference be- 
tween our Democratic forms of Government, and 
those ef antiquity; but the object of both has 
been the same: to enable the peoplethe whole 
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people to rule themselves. Undoubtedly, as one 
of the means to accomplish this end, the m-re 
will of a majority may be resorted to, and ought 
to be resorted to, whenever the interests of the 
majority and minority are the same. In such 
a case, the minority are safe; for the majority 
cannot oppress them without oppressing them- 
selves. But whenever the interest; of the majo- 
rity and minority are variant, experience has proved 
that power can no more be trusted in the hands of 
many than in the hand of one man. The minority 
will be ruled, and will not rule themselves; and 
they may be ruled by those whose interests are pro- 
moted by their oppression, and whose power de- 
pends on their subjectioa. Now, to say, undersuch 
circumstances, that a minority are free, even though 
they may not be oppressed, is a gross abuse of 
terms. They will be laboring under a despotism 
which, if used to promote the welfare of the majo- 





rity, as all history proves to be the usual course of | 


things, may prove far more remorseless and grind- 
ing than the rule of a single individual. What is 
a despotism? It is mere arbitrary power. Will 
that Government be less a despotism, because ma- 
ny, instead of one or a few, control it arbitrarily? 
Was Athens more free under her thirty tyrants 
than under Pisistratus? The numbers who rule 
arbitrarily are nothing to the principle. Liberty 
consists in self government; and the end of a Re- 
public or Democracy is to secure this great privi- 
lege to all—to the minority as well as the majority; 
and whenever this end is not secured, where there 
are peculiar interests belonging to any portion of 
the people to be provected, the Government, what- 
ever it may be to others, whatever its form, is to 
them a despotism. The truth is, sir, this no- 
tion of the arbitrary will of a majority produc- 
ing liberty, is not only inconsistent with Demo- 
cracy, but with the ends of all civil society and 
government, and the object of a written Con- 
stitution. 
society, and submit to government? Is it not 
io obiain protection from injustice and oppres- 
sion? And why do they form a written Consuia- 
tion? Is not the end the same—protection?—and 
in a popular Government, where power, if un- 
controlled, is a!l in the hands of the majorit® for 
what purpose make a Constitution, which is no- 
thing but a bund'e of limitations upon power, if 
it is notto protectin their rights the minority, 
whose interests may be different from those of the 
majority? The majority need no protection by a 
Constitution, for they can protectthemselves, All 
the checks and balances in a Constitution are de- 
signed to protect those who, from position or weak- 
ness, may be exposed to injustice, and to secure to 
all the privilege of self government; and if these 
ends are not secured to the minority, the leading 
object of all society and all good Guvernment and 
of a written Constitution, is entirely lost to them, 
The Constitution of the United States correctly 
exemplifies all these principles. [ithe will of a 
majority would have beea |iberty to all the people 
of the United States, the Constiintion could have 
been written on a half sheet of paper. Whats 
constituted the great difficulty in forming it, and 
occasioned its jealous limitations and distribution of 
powers? Why, sir, it was to secure liberty to all, 
by counteracting, nol by ealorcing, this very princi- 
ple of the will ot the majorvy, which has been 
represented as the essence of Democracy. The 
people of the States, inhabiting a vast exieat 
of territory—embracing various latitudes and cli- 
mates—were interested in dis-imilar productions— 
and employed in different pursuits of indusiry. To 
have established the will of a simple aggregate 
majority, as the principle of government over such 
a people, would be nothing else but a despotism. It 
was clear that they could rule themselves only by 
being left to the control of those interests peculiar to 
the different sections of the Confederacy, and that 
those powers «of Government only could be safely 
intrusied to a Federa! head, which were general to 
all the sections, and which, in their exercise, would 
affect them ali equally. This is the whole theory 
of the Constitution No ore in the conveation 
which formed it, venture | to propose the will of a 
majority as its basis; and those who were most 
jealous of liberty, and fearful of uncontrolled powe 
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er—the Republican party—were for granting the 
least powers to the Constitution. Democracy, with 
them, was self-government to all—not the domi- 
nion of a part of the peeple; and they foresaw, 
that the more power was thrown into the hands of 
the Federal Government, the more irresponsible it 
would becoume—the weaker would be the sections 
—and the more exposed their peculiar intere-ts to 
the ageression of the majority, whose interests 
might be opposed to theirs. And the same diffe- 
rence in policy, actuated the Republican party af- 
ter the Constitution went into operation. The Fe- 
deral party have been struggling from its origin to 
break down the limitations ot the Constitution by 
constraction—to resolve all its powers into “the 
general welfare,” and thus establish the dominion 
ofa majority of all the peuple of the United States 
as the princ‘ple of the Government. On the con- 
trary, the Republican or Democratic party have 
endeavored to maintain the limitations of the Con- 
sutution, and thus afford that protection which the 
Constitutiou intended to secure to the minority— 
and toail the people of the Union the privilege of 
self-goverament. In this view it is that the orga- 
nization of the Senate, the requisition of two-thirds 
to alter the Constitution, and the establishment of 
a Presideat—which gentlemen instanced to prove 
that this Government was not Democratic —are 
in strict conformity to the cardinal principles of 
Democracy. Jealousy of all power, distribu’ioa 
of power and checks upon power, are its chief in- 
straments for g ving and muintaining /iberty to the 
citizens. Our Government is strictly a Federal 
representative Democracy. 

If these principles, Mr. Chairman, be correct, 
we are not to look to the varying acts or usurpa- 
tions of a majority in Congress, for what consti- 
tates Democracy or Republicanism; but we must 
look to the Constitutiva, and to those measures and 
principles which protect all, from the oppression or 
plunder of a part—carrying out in its highest sense, 
the maxim of “the greatest good to the greatest 
number,’ as the criterion of legislation and Go- 
vernment. 

Let us now turn to the anti Republican fea- 
tures of the bill before the committee. 

The bill, it issaid, is anti-Republican, because it 
takes power from the people which ought to be 
reserved to them, and separates them from the Go- 
vernment. The principle laid down is certainly 
good. No more power than what is absolutely 
necessary, should be taken from the people; and 
they should be thoroughly identified with their Go- 
vernment. Bat is taking power from the banks 
taking it from the people, or a separation of the 
Government from the banks, a separation from the 
people? The position takes for granted, that the 
banks are the people. But if the banks are not 
the people, but corporate institutes independeat of 
them, it would seem to follow, that any connection 
of the Government wih them, would be separating 
the Government from the people, and giving 
it by the association, new elemerts of power, 


which might be dangerous to their liberties. 
The people are far more identified with fiscal 
officers, as their instraments for collecting 


the revenue of the Government, who are d rect- 
ly responsib'e to them, than with banks who are 
entirely independ nt of their control. The truth is, 
that those who oppose the connection of the Go- 
verament with banks, oppose iton the very ground 
gentiemen affect to assume, in adveciiog t—the 
anti-Republican tendency of the connection. It 
adds power to the Executive and this Government, 
which ought to be reserved to the people or the 
States. I! separates the Government from the peo- 
ple, by link:ng it to corporations irresponsible to 
them. On the contrary, to use officers responsib.e 
to the people, is the only method of collecting the 
revenue Consistent with the principles of the Go- 
vernment. The theory of a representative Go- 
vernment is, that the peop'e govern through their 
agents, whose acts are their acts. The who'e Go- 
vernment and all its officers are theirs. Uitimate 
responsibility to the people is that which assimi- 
lates them with their Government, and constitutes 
the great principle of their self-government; and 
that measure alone is anti-Repudlican which is 


characteriged by irresponsibility to their power, 
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Buta'l free Governments, it is said, use banks 
as their fi-cal agents, while despots use treasurers 
to collect and disburse their revenues, If this Was 
true, 1t would prove nothing, unless it can be shown 
that there is something in banks very dangerous to 
the revenues of a despot, and safe for those of 
free people: and further, that under a written 
Constitution like ours, the authority exists 
for Congress to establish a United States 
Bank, or to sanction a connection with the 
State banks. But is it true that any Govern. 
ments in the world pursue the policy recommended 
by the oppoaents of the biil, and use banks as their 
fiscal agents and deposivories, over which they have 
no contro!? I think, sir, no such anomaly or ex- 
amp'e exists. It does not exist in France, where 
the Government has entire control over the Bank 
in France. It does not exist in England, for there 
the Government has borrowed the whole capital of 
the Bank of England; and the bank is, to ali intents 
and purposes, a Goverament institution. Both in 
England and France then, the agents employrd to 
keep and disburse the revenues, are responsible to 
the Government. Is this so here? Was the United 
States Bank formerly, or are the Siate banks now, 
responsible to this Government? or do gentlemen 
propose to make them so by legis'ation? Far from 
it. ‘The supposed independence of these institutions 
of the Government is, in their estimation, one of 
their chief recommendations. 

it is further urged, that this bill is anti-Republi- 
can, because its tendency is to ruin the banking in- 
stitutions of the States. If any one maintains 
such a proposiiinn as the consequence of the regu. 
lar action of this bil!, in collecting and paying out 
the revenue in specie, for one I must decline an- 
swering him. Nothing can be more silly and more 
vain than to combat fancy with argument. But if, 
in this positior, allusion is made to the prepos tion 
to render the State banks amenable to a bankrupt 
law passed by this Government, I answer, that 
there is no such measure proposed in this bill— 
and if it was, such an act, in my opinion, would 
be unconstitutional; and however necessary regu- 
lation and contre! might be to these institutions, 
they are not responsible to this Government. The 
sovereigntics which created, alone can destroy 
them; and I will not consent that their privileges 
or existence shail be touched, mnch Jess be over- 
thrown by the action of this Government; and such, 
undoubtedly, is the opinion of a decided majority 
in this House. If it was an open question, -whether 
the States have aright to establi:h these corpora- 
tions, by whose instrumentality the currency of the 
Constitution may be driven out of circulation, I 
might pause to consider il; but the long exercise of 
the power by the States, coeval with the Govern- 
ment, should render it indisputable. Nor, sir, can 
I see anj foree in the objection of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Cusnina) that the design 
of the bill is to overthrow, incidentally, the banks 
of the States, and is therefore unconstitutional and 
anti-Republiean. The incidental effects must not 
be confoundeJ with the intention of the bill. If 
the bill, under the disguise of collecting the revenue 
in specie, is intended in reaity to act upon the 
banks, I concede that it would be unconstitutional; 
but if the object he in geod faith to carry into ef- 
feet the constitutional duty cf collecting and dis- 
bursing the revenue of the country, it is perfectly 
const tutional, even though there may be some in- 
cidental effect upon the State banks produced by 
us operation. As faras I know the intention of 
those who support the bill, they will pass this bill 
With a view tc this Government; and, in their opi- 
nion, its effect upon the banking institutions of the 
States will be very insignificant. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the revenue, 
the subject of direct taxation has been introduced. 
It has been said that this bill has the tendency te 
accumulate taxes on the people, increase the 
expenses of collection, and produce embezzlement 
and waste. I think its influence will be 
directly the contrary, when compared with the 
methods of keeping and disbursing the public 
revenue, gentlemen oppescd to it propose. But I 


admit that there isa tendency to accumulate taxes 
on the people, and to waste it on profligate and un- 


constitutional schemes; that tendency originates in 
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our system of laying and ccliecting your taxes by 
indirect taxation. 5 : 

| kaow, sir, how easy it isto raise a false cla- 
moron the sabject of direct taxes. Gentlemen 
who are seized with the horrors at the project of 
requiring a (ax directly from the people by a tax 
collector, are perfectly willing that the same tax 
should be taken from them by a custom-house offi- 
cer. It is not the tax, then, bat the manner of get- 
ting it, which awakens their sympathies. If it is 
taken indirectly—by stealth and concealment from 
the people, their democracy is vastly gratified; but 
to take or receive it directly—-open'y from the 

ple, excites their patriotic sensibilities to an 
alarming excess. If there was any expedient, by 
which Government could be carried on without 
taxes, it is not improbable that all nations would 
adopt it. 
finance, taxation is a necessary evil. Government 
js necessary, and taxes are the ordinary price we 
pay for it; and if this be so, the only question left 
for consideration is, which is the cheapest, most ef- 
ficient, and Republican method of laying and col- 
lecting the taxes. 


Indirect taxation—that is, laying the taxes on 
foreign articles when imported into the country, 
isan admirable expedient fora despotism. The 
people, who consume the commodity, ultimately 
pay the tax, without being aware of its imposition; 
for the merchant who imports it, and the trader to 
whom he sells it, add the tax to the price of the arti- 
cle. The unconsciousness of the people of the tax 
thus taken from them, is the basis of the calculation, 
that four times more taxes may be raised from them 
by indirect taxation, without difficulty or murmuring, 
than by direct taxation. Hence the facility with 
which such taxes are laid, and the tendency to ac- 
cumulate them. In all despotisms, the taxes col- 
lected from the people are expended—not with any 
view to their interests, but to minister to the luxury 
and profligacy of rulers, or to afford the means of 
keeping them in subjection. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, as the taxes are thus applied, there 
should be as much concealment as possible in col- 
lecting them. As the people do not rule, and the 
Government is not for them, but over them, the 
more ignorant they are of its operations, the better 
for their rulers. ‘The more furtively the taxes are 
collected from them,the more patient they will be of 
its burdens. ‘That the system of indirect taxation, 
therefore, should be a favorite revenue expedient of 
all despotic Governments, is in perfect accordance 
with the principles on which they are based. But 
that such a system should be advocated in a popu: 
lar Government—a Government based on the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the people, in which a 
knowledge of all its affairs, and responsibility to them 
in all its transactions, is not only their high prere- 
gative, but absolutely necessary for i's correct ad- 
ministration, and the preservation of liberty itself, 
is one of those violent iaconsistencies which only 
occur when the head and heart are in direct oppo- 
sition. Do gentlemen believe that the people can 
and ought torale themselves?) Then why conceal- 
ment and artifice towards them in that matter, 
which of all others in all civilized communities, 
is most vital to liberty? It is in laying 
and collecting taxes, and the expenditure of taxes, 
that the great contests for free government have 
been fought; and again and again mest the same 
contests arise, if the people are to cont:sue free, or 
be made free. To defend their mgh's, they mast 
know them. To judge of the taxes they pay, they 
must see and nnderstand that they pay them; and 
to supervise the expend iure of them with the keen 
jealousy their liberties require, they should be con- 
scious of the exact burdens they impose. Unless 
these positions be a string of fallacies, the plainest, 
simplest, and most intelligible method of collecting 
taxes from the people, is that which is most faithful 
to their interests—most trustful to them—most De- 
mocratic. No man, in private life, would consent 
that his agent should have the power of drawing 
his money from him, without his knowing it. Why 
then should such a practice be tolerated in our 
transactions with the people? Are they imbeciles 
or slaves—too weak to understand, or toocorrupt to 
pay the cost of their free Governments? 

Nearly all the differences concerning the Consti- 
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\ution and Government of the United States, have 
originated from the abuse of the taxing power and 
expenditure. A large portion of ihe country, from 
the manner in which the taxes have been imposed, 
by indirect taxation, have looked upon taxation, 
notas a burden, bul a blessing—not as exaction 
from them, but an ins'rnment by which they should 
be enriched at the expense of the country. Hence 
a Steady thirst for expenditure, and tor high taxes, 
that they may be expended or thrown away. Ine- 
quality of burdens, from the operation of the Go- 
vernment, has been the consequence of this state of 
things, and that discontent which should always at- 
tend oppression amongst a free people. Thus, in 
addition to concealment in the collection 
of the taxes, by indirect taxation, we 
have had inequality in its exactions and 
expenditures. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
ef a more disastrous conjunction of bad principles 
in taxation. Profligacy and waste, discontent and 
strife, are its inevitable results; and with these 
must come increased powers to the Government, to 
meet and overcome its increased difficulties. New 
powers must be assumed, as the objects of expen- 
diture are multiplied; and its arm must be strength- 
ened to suppress the murmurs and discontents 
which its injustice may excite. The road to con- 
solidation in this Government is through the money 
power. 

It has been represented that the expenses of col- 
lecting direct, are far greater than those of indirect 
taxation. If it were so, the difference in the ex- 
penres of collection, would be nothing when com- 
pared to the loss the people must sustain, from the 
inevitable tendency to profligacy of expenditure 
inherent in the system of indirect taxation. But 
it is not true, that the expenses would be materially 
different between the two systems. In Exgland, 
where the greater part of the taxes are direct, the 
difference is but one percent. The Government 
of the Un:ted States have imposed direct taxes for 
only four years, in 1798, and during the last war; 
and in 1816 the expenses of collecting four millions 
of dojlars did not exceed four per cent. while the 
expenses of co!lecting the indirect taxes of this 
Government in 1837, the lasi fiscal year in which 
the expenses are reported to us, was more than 
ten per cent. But there is a striking expedient 
for economy, in collecting direct taxes by our sys- 
tem of Government, which the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Evans] has alluded to. Wheres direct 
taxes were laid curing the last war, the op ion was 
given to the States, to pay up for their e:t-zens the 
quota of contribation which fell to their share; 
and, sir, six States, amongst them South Carolina, 
paid up at once the whole amount of direct taxes 
required of their citizens, thus saving to the General 
Government the whole risk and trouble of co lec- 
tion, and to the States the presence of the tax ofti- 
cer. If this was the case in time of war and great 
pecuniary ditficulty, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that in a time of peace, arrangements could 
be easily made with the Svates, by which the who'e 
revenue of the General Government, by direct tax- 
ation, could be raised through their instrumentality. 
And even if this did not take place, it woét!ld be con- 
venient, as suggested in the Convention which 
framed the Const:tut‘on, for the General Govern- 
ment to employ in collecting their taxes, the same 
officers employed by the State Governments, in col- 
lec'ing theirs;—1nd thus, in either event, not a man 
need be added to the officers of this Government 
for the collection of their revenue. What wiil 
those gentlemen, who are so loud in their declama- 
tion against Executive patronage, say to this? 
What will State Rghts men, like the gentleman 
from Maine, who objected to the bill before the 
committee, as anti-Rep ibl'can, because it separated 
this Government from the States, say to sucha 
system of collecting the taxes? The committee will 
see at a glance, what force there is in the apprehen- 
sion, that a ho-t of tax gathsrers will be necessarily 
employed in ccliecting the taxes by direct taxation. 
Even if the States, or the officers of the States, were 
not employed to collect the revenue of the General 
Government, wonld it require one more man to col- 
lect the revenue by direct than by indirect taxation? 
Look at the thousands employed in the custom- 
houses in all our seaport townseand your 
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revenue cutiers, not scattered as they would 
be, by direct taxation—one tax collector in 
a district, identified in feeling and interest with the 
pe: ple among whom he lives, and spending among 
them the whole exuense of coliecting the revenue, 
but aggregated and banded together by hundreds 
in Our seaport towns, separated from those who 
ultimately pay the taxes—the consumers—and 
causing the whole expense of collecting the reve- 
nue, amounting to millions annually, to be dis- 
bursed where the taxes are collected. But the peo- 
ple would see the tax collector by direct, and they 
do not see him by indirect taxation! This, sir, 
coastitutes simply and truly the whole argament in 
favor of indirect taxation; and to my mind, it is 
nothing more or less than a flat and flagrant insult 
to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, direct taxation is not only the 
doctrine of Democracy, but it is the doctrine of the 
Constitution. It is plaia that direct taxes were 
conteinplated to be raised as a permanent source 
of revenue by those who framed it. After the 
power was incorporated into the Constitution, an 
amendment was moved in the convention by Mr. 
Gerry, ‘“That from the first meeting of the Legis- 
lature of the United States, until a cencus shall be 
taken, all moneys for supplying the public Trea- 
sury by direct taxation, shall be raised from the 
several States according to the number of their 
representatives repectively in the first branch.” 
The amendment failed, because the representation 
fixed inthe Constitution, until a censas could be 
taken, was necessarily conjectural; and.therefore 
the taxes might be uaequal, and not in conformity 
to its principles; but the shortest period was fixed 
for taking the census—three years. [t is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the wise and pa- 
trioue men who formed th’s Constitation, con- 
templated, as the general and only method 
of taxation by this Government, a system to- 
tally useless in a time of war, when money 
is mostrequired. They had known what war was; 
and, from bitter experience, had felt that money 
was its sinews. They therefore gave to the Ge- 
neral Government the power of direct taxation, 
which could avail the people in a time of war, as 
well@s peace. By indirect ta¥@tion—raising your 
revenue from duties on importations, your revenue 
must cease wih importations. War with any 
powerful civilized nation in Europe stops your com- 
merce, and with it all your resources. Direct 
taxes then become inevitable, as our last war 
proved; bat a time of national distress is nota 
time for unugual expedients of taxation. Hence 
discontents may arise, at the very time when of a'l 
others, unanimi'ly is most necessary in the councils 
ofthe country. The true policy of every Govern- 
ment, designed to preserve the Jiberties of the peo- 
ple, is io have such a system of taxation in opera- 
von as will sur port the Government at all times— 
in waras well ss peace. Our indirect taxation has 
the admirable qaality of tending to excess when 
least needed, and when wost required, of being 
utter'y useless. Shalla system so absurd, and so 
anti-Republican in i's tendencies and principles, 
continue over the freest people on earth? 

But let us turn, Mr. Chairman, to another pow- 
erful cause, which, in connection with our system 
of indirect taxation, teids to divert this Govern- 
ment from i's proper course. I mean the banks. 
By expand.ng the currency they raise prices, and 
thus render it d fficult or impossible for our manu- 
facturers tocompete with foreign nations in our 
own markets. Hence, 2 resort to the General Go- 
vernment, through its indirect taxation, by increas. 
ing the taxes on commodities imported, to exclude 
them from our markets, and secure a monopoly to 
the manufac‘urers. 

Now, it has not been denied in the argument, 
that over-issues by the banks, inflation of the cur- 
rency, is a tendency inherent in the whole banking 
system. A bank makes money by putting oat its 
notes, bearing no interest, for the notes of indivi- 
duals bearing interest; and the more notes of the 
former character it can sustain out, and of the lat- 
ter receive, the more money it will, make. The 
temptation to over-issues, in all times of confidence 
and prosperity, is irresistible; and the currency be- 
comes inflated. Prices follow currency, lor cur 
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rency is only the instrument by which commodities 
are bought and sold; and if abundant, prices must 
rise. Wher this takes place so as to affect the sale 
of internal productions, competing with the produc- 
tions of other nations, the true remedy is, to take 
away the cause which has occasioned the evil— 
reduce the currency. But unfortunately the pro- 
ducers of the country do not control the currency. 
It is surrendered into the hands of irresponsible cor- 
porations, whose interest it is to keep out an ex- 
panded currency. The manufacturers of the North- 
ern and Middle States, instead of applying the 
proper remedy at home, have hitherto found it 
easier to come to the General Government; and by 
having the taxes increased on foreign importations, 
render the foreign fabric higher in price than the 
commodities they produce with the infla‘ed curren- 
cy, and thus sustain themselves without conflict 
with the banks. Now, if our system of indirect 
taxation, by laying duties on imports, did not exist, 
the arm of the Government could not be used, by 
taxes On importations, to sustain foreed prices at 
the expense of the people, who consume the com- 
modities; and the manufacturers, in common with 
all other producers, would be interested in correct- 
ing the evils of the banking system. As matters 
now stand, they are its allies, and the peopie 
are oppressed by both—first, by an inflated currency 
by the banks, and then by taxation, at the instance 
of the manufacturers, by which it is sustained. 
The effort of the manufacturers is te exempt them- 
selves from the evils of an inflated currency, and 
to indemnify themselves by high prices exacted 
from the people, for the increased prices in the pro- 
cess of manufacturing occasioned by the banks. 
The people are plundered by both. 

The people are plundered by both; and yet, sir, 
with that centempt for those who submit to our 
imposition, it has been broadly maintained that 
they are the best friends of the people; that the peo- 
ple are benefited in being compelled to pay on all 
the necessities of life, enormous taxation, in order 
that the privileged few, who own banks and facto- 
ries, might amass wealth; and that high wages to 
labor occasioned by bank expansions, even though 
it may be accompanied with higher proportiqgate 
taxation, is favorable to its interests. It will be 
difficult to perceive what the laborer gains by hav- 
ing higher wages, if all he consumes is raised also 
in price; whilst his less is certain, unless his wages 
are sufficient, not only to cover the increased prices 
in every thing, occasioned by an inflated currency, 
bat also the increased prices occasioned by taxation. 
But admitting that high prices from an inflated cur- 
rency are beneficial to labor, nothing can be clearer 
than that it is impossible to sustain them, under a 
system of free intercourse between nations. A 
commodity produced under a more limited cur- 
rency, by which labor and capital are rendered 
cheaper, will infallibly undersell! a commodity 
produced under an inflated currency, by which 
labor and capital are rendered dearer; and 
when these commodities come into competi- 
tion, the result is inevitab'e. Prices must fall to 
the standard of the cheaper currency, and the com- 
moidity produced under the inflated currency, must 
sell at or near these prices, or se] notatall. It is, 
therefore, clearly beyond the power of banks to 
sustain high prices and high wages. 
in trade rather, by which prices may be unnatural- 
ly depressed, are the legitimate fruits of an ex- 
panded paper currency. The manufacturers are 
perfectly aware of this; hence, they do not apply to 
banks to issue more paper to sustain prices, but 
they come to the Government and demand heavy 
taxation on the foreign commodity, in oider that it 
might be excluded from the country, and the peo- 
ple be forced to buy the article they prodace, at the 
prices of an inflated currency. It is in this way 
that taxation, enormous tixation, and not our pa- 
per currency, has sustained high wages and high 
prices, in the manufacturing portions of the Union; 
and the question resolves itself into this: is it be- 
neficial to labor that prices should be increased by 
taxation? Can the people gain by taking from 
them? Ifso, then the more taxation and the dearer 
commodities are made by it, the better for the peo- 
ple. Yet, this strange paradox has i's advocate in 
every manufactuer in New England, Formerly 
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men plundered by open violence. It is now better 
done by quiet legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, although paper in some form or 
other will be used for circulation in a freecoun'ry, 
where credil is property, it cannot be shown that 
our bankiog system is beneficial to the people. The 
use of currency is to circulate the productions of 
labor and capital; and provided there is enough of 
it for this purpose, increasing or expanding it, can- 
not make it better. Stabilivy is all that is needed. Sup- 
pose, sir, a million of people forming a community, 
anda million of dollars will answer the purposes of 
circulation. The power of settting upa bank is 
given to a single wealthy individual, who gradual- 
ly gets in the million of specie, and issues in its 
siead three millions of paper currency, what will 
the people gain by it?) Every thing will be trebled 


in price, for there are three dollars in circulation. 


where there was one before; but will one man by 
the operation be added to the community, or a yard 
of cloth, or a shock of corn more, be added to its 
productions? Clearly not. On the contrary, in 
consequence of the high prices occasioned by the 
paper currency, a premium will be afforded to fo- 
reign productions which will come in and undersell 
the domestic producer. Business in the communi- 
ty will stagnate, labor bs oppressed, and emigration 
ensue. The great father of political economy saw 
clearly that a community could not be enriched or 
benefited by merely increasing the currency. The 
utility of a paper currency, in hix estimation, con- 
sisted only in substituting paper for a part of the 
metals, not in increasing the currency. By disen- 
gaging a portion of the metals used as currency 
from this employment, and substituting so much 
paper in ils stead, the specie could be exported, and 
would therefore add so much to the capital of the 
country. A cheaper would be substituted for a 
dearer currency. This is his theory, but he seems 
to have entirely overlooked the irresistible impulses 
to overrissues in the banking system, from which 
bank paper will not be limited to a substitution for 
the metals withdrawn, but tends continually to an 
addition to the currency, which swells, and swells, 
until arrested by cenvulsion. 

The people, then, gain bat little by a paper cur- 
rency, even if it was asstable as a metallic cur- 
rency. But there is another loss from the varia- 
bility of bank currency, which should be taken into 
consideration in calculating its benefits. Indepen- 
dently of its imherent tendency’ to excess, to 
which I have already adverted, look to its fluctua- 
tions, from the ordinary operations of commerce. 
Generally speaking, productions are paid for by 
productions—the exports of a country buy the im- 
ports; and in this state of things, exchange between 
two countries will be equal. But occasionally 
from the seasons, or some other cause, a nation 
imports from other nations more than it exports. 
The exchange is against sach a country. It be- 
comes a debtor to the amount of imporiation over 
exportation; and the debt is paid, not by bank pa- 
per, Which is m-ney only in the country in which 
it circulates, but in that which is money every 
where—specie. Now suppose, sir, a deficiency of 
production in grain in such a country as Fiance, 
where a metallic currency, prevails, of six millions 
of dollars—what would be the effect «f abstracting 
from her circulation this amount? Toe shock to 
the currency could not possibly exceed that which 
an abstraction of six mullions of dollars might oc- 
casion; and this abstraction may produce no shock 
at all; for in consequence of a diminished produc- 
tion in that country, the currency ought to be 
lessened to keep prices stable. There will be a 
portion of the specie not wanted for circulation, 
which would be iajurious if retained in the country, 
and which will be best employed in going out, and 
bringing into France the grain needed for subsis- 
tence. But suppese a deficiency of grain in the 
productions of the United States, where a paper 
currency prevails of six millions of do'lars—what 
is the effect upon the currency? The abstraction of 
six millions of specie, does not affect the currency 
to the amount of six millions. It is the basis of at 
least eighteen millions of bank paper, which must 
be taken from the circulation with the specie. And 
so also is the effect of exchange upon the creditor 
country, Where the currency is metallic, and 
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there is six millions of excess of production which 
is sold to anotaer nation, there will be an addition 
to the currency of six millions of dollars: byt 
where it is paper, the impcriation of six millions 
of specie adds eighteen millions to the currency, 
The consequences are inevitable. More conval. 
sions—a greater contraction and expansion of the 
currency, in a paper than in a metallic currency, 
From the operations of foreign exehange, the ef. 
fects are treble more on the one than on the other, 

Mr. Chairman, the fluctuations in the currency 
operate with terrible hardship on those who possess 
property. All the relations between debtor and 
creditor are subver'ed. A man’s bond may be sud- 
denly doubled on him; or his creditor, when paid, 
may get bata half of it, from the alteration in the 
circulating medium. It is impossible to compute 
the loss sustained, and the injustice perpetrated, by 
a single convulsion in the currency, on the proper- 
ly of the country; but its effects upon the poorer 
classes of the community are still greater than upon 
those possessing property. If th? laboring man js 
affected, in proportion to his income, no mote than 
the man of property, he suffers far more. A \oss 
of one thousand, from an income of two thousand 
dollars, may be bad enough, bat it is tolerable —for 
with prudence, the ends of the year can easily be 
made to meet, Buta loss of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, from an income of three hundred, may be 
ruinous. Three hundred dollars may be absolutely 
necessary for a laboring man, to feed and support 
his family. With the one, it may bea ques- 
tion of superfluity—with the other, of bread, 
Bat the effects of a fluctuating currency do 
not stop here. When the currency expands, the 
wages of labor do not immediately increase in pro- 
portion to the prices of commodities or the profits 
of capital. And the reasons are obvious. Wages 
fullow capital, They are not increased until capital 
is productive; and they will increase, not in pre- 
portion to the profits of capital, but according to 
the interests of the capitalist and the average price 
of labor. If the laborer could know what the pro- 
fits of capital were, he cou'd not obtain from his 
employer an increase of wages, if other laborers 
could be obiained, who would work for the wages 
he received. Hence it may occur, as the state of 
things in Europe daily proves, that enormous for- 
tunes may be rapidly accumulating, and yet the 
laborer, trom the competition of labor with itself, 
may be continually hovering over the brink of 
starvation. Every improvement in machinery 
adds to the profits of capital, but diminishes the 
wages of labor, by throwing it out of employment. 
The wages of labor will not therefore be increased 
in proportion as prices rise from an inflated cur- 
rency; and when the currency is contracted, the la- 
borer will not be the last to feel the fall of prices. 
He is liable not only to diminished wages, but toa 
discharge from employment. His daily bread— 
life itself is risked in the reverse. But what does 
capita! suffer if it suspends employment? It loses 
its profits. Iltcannot eat. Is it not astonishing, 
sir, that a paper currency, such as exisis in these 
United States, more liable to fluctuations than any 
in the world, should be advocated as most especi- 
ally beneficial to the laborer—the peculiar blessing 
of the poor. Why, the very stones in your streets, 
where your factories exist, might cry out against 
tue cruel fallacy. 

Exaggeration is the usual resort of a weak 
cause, and the eulogists of the banking system 
have not failed to use it egregiously, Banking has 
been represented as the parent of civilization, the 
bulwark of liberty, and the mighty instrument by 
which England was carried through her struggle 
with Napoleon, and the United States through 
their two wars. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, banking (not such 
however ay exists in the United States) arose with 
modern civilization and commerce, and so did the 
artof making chimneys and gunpowder. Gen- 
tlemen have only mistaken the effect for the cause. 
Security to property, resulting from fixed laws, 
produced its accumulation. The safety and accu- 
mulation of property produced commerce, and 
commerce invented the means of carrrying on its 
operations. Bulls of exchange, by which capital 


was transferred from one country to another, withs 
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out transporting the metals; and banking, by which 
2 similar conv-nience Was effected in the business 
of commerce nearer home, sprung up in ils course, 
In the days of feudal pride and power, com- 
merce was esteemed degrading, and was there- 
fore left by the nobility entirely in the hands of the 
people inhabiting the towns. As commerce ex- 
tended and the towns increased, the power of the 
je advanced. Privileges in their favor, which 
were in fact only privi'eges from violence and op- 
ression, were multiplied; sometimes bought by 
money; sometimes won by the sword; and the 
gpirit of liberty arose with the strife and success. 
Banking was only one of the indications that 
liberty in some degree existed, unde: which there 
was security to the person and property. This, 
sit, it appears io me, is the true estimate of the 
banking of former ages, - Until the Bank of Eng- 
jand was establishe!, no bank in Europe was a 
bank of issue. They were only banks of 
discount akd deposite, and dollar for dollar 
was the principle on which they existed, 
Modern English banking, or American bank- 
ing, which is an improvement on English banking, 
js quite another thing. Credit, not specie, is its 
basis; and the only use of the metals is to describe 
them on paper, not to pay them on demand, ex- 
ce)ling when quite convenient, Will such a sys- 
ten of banking tend more to give security to pro- 
perty or to destroy it; to secure liberty tothe citizen, 
or to overturn it by the profligacy and corraption 
such a system engenders? ' 

England was carried through her last continental 
war by her bank !—a bank which suspended at the 
first shock in °97, and whose paper was depreciated 
during the whole continuance ot the war,eand for 
five years after. But Farliament restrained it from 
paying specie! Just, sir, as the people of Charles- 
ton, a few years since, restrained, the banks of that 
city from paying specie. Banks, where they can 
command, know very wellhow to make appear. 
ances. The Government of England had boriowed 
the whole capital of the bank, and the bank had 
only to require of the Government to pay up their 
indebtedness, or legalize-a suspeusion. Their debtor 
ofcourse bowed to their commands; and the form 
in which the act was passed, more clearly shows 
that the bank dictated ut. I thought the prosperity 
of England during this eveniful struggle, was attn- 
butable to the fact, that she was the only spotin 
Europe unscathed by the fires of war; and that 
whilst industry and labor were paralyzed on the con- 
tinent, she became the carrier of nations and the 
workshop of the world. 


‘And our two wars, particularly the Revolutionary 
war, was sustained and triumphed by the aid of 
banks! The Bank of North America, with a capital 
of only four hundred thousand dollars, was incorpo- 
rated on the 3lst of December, 1781, after the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, and only 
nine months before the war closed. During the 
last war, the banks had certainly more to do with 
us. As soon as the war commenced, they suspend- 
ed specie paymen's; and when the Government, 
compelled by its necessities, negotiated loans from 
them, it was compelled to take in payment for its 
stock, their notes at par, although at fifteen and 
twenty per cent. discount. The credit of the Go- 
vernment by their combinations, controlling as they 
did the whole credit and currency of the country, 
then passed at some thirty per cent. below specie. 
Not less than from thirty to forty millions, was lost 
to the Government by these operaticns, on the debt 
we contracted to carry on the war. “But what 
then,” exclaims the gentleman from Maine—“‘this 
depreciated currency carried us through the war. 
Business was done by it, and we gained by our 
ability to do business hundreds of millions of dol- 
Jars.’ Certainly, sir, a depreciated bank currency is 
better than no currency at all, which is the compa- 
risonI suppose by which the gentleman estimates 
our gain from using it. But suppose a sound cur- 
rency had existed, which the people had a right to 
demand from the banks, for this was the purpose 
and condition of their charters, wonld not business 
have been as well done, and the Government have 
been saved the loss it sustained from their depre- 
ciated paper? If the gentleman had said that 
hundreds of millions of dollars had been lost 









by the people, instead of 
ciated bank paper during the war, he would 
have been much nearer right’ in his pesition. 
This paper constituted the sole currency of the 
country, and settled contracts as if it was 
specie. Who can estimate the Joss sustained 
by the people, in the transactions of business from 
a depreciated and depreciating paper currency, for 
the years the banks held the country under the 
hard pressure of suspension? 

Mr. Chairman, having thus expressed my opi- 
nion upon the system of banking in the Unied 
States, the ques'ion may well be asked me, Are you 
opposed to all banking? 1 am opposed to all pri- 
vileged banking, and to all banking irresponsible to 
the people. It is acommon mistake to suppose 
that charters are necessary for banking. ‘There 
was, until a few years since, but one chartered 
bank in Great Britaia, while there were hundreds 
of banks in the empire. Mr. Girard, of Philadel- 
phia, never deigned to ask a charter for his bauk. 
I do not think that the credit of individuals eoul! 
be prohibited from being used in banking, without 
such an entrenchment on the rights of individuals 
as I am not prepared to see exercised. At the same 
time, as the currency affects the people, and is an 
interest common to all, all ought to have the pow- 
er of protecting themselves from iis abuses. While, 
therefore, priv.leges for banking ought to be given 
to none, resuictions and regulations ought to be laid 
upon credit when used in banking, which will pro- 
tect the people from frauds and fluctuations. Pa- 
per, in some shape or other, will be used in the 
larger transactions of commerce; and: nothing can 
prevent it, but such an interference with the con- 
duct of individuals, as would be more intolerable 
than the evils of a bad currency. In the largest 
manufacturing counties of England, almost all the 
business done in them, is by the paper of individu- 
als. But all the difficulties of this great question 
—the whole subject of banking, belongs to the 
States. This Government was designed to be a 
hard money Government; and the bill before the 
committee, is intended to restore it to its constitu- 
tional functions. The alternative presented by its 
opponents, of a United States Bank, combines the 
two most odious features which any measure can 
present to a people living under a Repub'ican 
ferm of Governmen!— privilege and irresponsibility; 
the one, the attribute of an aristocracy, the other, 
of a despotism. 
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SPEECH OF MR, HASTINGS, 
OF OHIO, 

In the House of Representatives, June 25, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole, oa the lodepend:nt 
Treasury bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS addressed the committee as 
follows: 


Mr. Cuainman: The provisions and merits ef || 


this bill have been so extensively and ably discuss- 
ed and elucidated by so many gentlemen of talents 
and ability, that to attempt to tax their patience 
with any thing more in that way would seem un- 
called for, and in truth, 1 did not intend to have 
said a word upon the subject, knowing that this 
would be the case; but now that the discussion is 
drawing to a close, ani perceiving that a few con- 
siderations belonging to, or connecied with, the 
bill, have not been adverted to, and one deeply im- 
portant one—one that has produced the necessity 
of the measure itself in particular, and which, in 
the course of the few remarks I shail make, and I 
will not detain the committee but a short time, | 
wiil endeavor toexplain. Butl ama plain man 
and will come to the point and proceed at once. 


| 
| 


In the course of this debate, gentlemen have 
said, I do not now remember exactly who, that the 
intention of this bill is to unbank the banks; to 
make one currency for the Government and an- 
other for the people; that it is to have the effect of 
a political engine; that it is to favor the manufac- 
turing capitalist and the commercial capitalist at 
the expense of the working community; and that 
it will keep five millions of dollars always out of 
circulation: all which charges have been so entire- 
ly confuted during the debate on this floor by the 
advocates of the bill, that there seems to Le no oc- 





necessity jor any further remarks 
upon the subject. For myself, Mr. Chairman, 
I have read over and examined the bill very 
attentively, more than once, and it is precisely and 
simply what it parports to be; “ An act to provide 
for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursemeat of the public revenue.” I can make 
nothing else out of it; it speaks plain enough 
what it is. Itis true it will prevent the public 
revenue, the money which comes out of the pock- 
ets of the people, and, ultimately, from the la- 
bor of the workers, to pay the public expenses, 
from assisting in the hazardous exploits, and 
mismanagement, aud tortuous movements and 


| casion or 
' 


|| Speca ations of banking interesis, which we have 


8? long experienced. Is it wrong or unjust to 
keep the people’s money proper, which 1s col- 
lected off the people to detray the expenses of 
their Government, among theinre!ves, instead of 
placing it at hazard? Surely, no one will say 
so; and this is what this bill will do; and, in do- 
ing so, it will incidentally be otherwise salutary in 
its operations. It can have nothing in view either 
about banking banks or unbanking them. If 
there is any unbanking about it, the banks have 
been unbanking themselves ever since the 10th day 
of May three years ago, when they suspended 
specie payments. In (tact, by keeping ap the 
every day circulation of coin, it will incidental- 
ly be favorable to such banks as will confine 
their operation to their legitimae business—that 
is, discounting business paper, instead of renewa- 
ble accommodation paper. 

As to is being a political engine: if to keep 
twenty or five-and-twenty millions of the people's 
|| money—the public revenues, in constant circula- 
| 





lation, in the shape of go!d and silver, instead 
of being in the clutches of the banks, will make it 
a political engine, it will be one, and a very 
useful one, too—one that will keep up an every- 
|| day intercourse between the people and their Go- 
vernment, through the medium of the same curren- 
cy; and if it does keep from three to five millions 
always in the Treasury, the confidence it will cre- 
ate will bring into circulation—beside the revenues 
|| —-a much greater sum, three or four times, per- 
| haps, that is now shut up in thrifty eautiousness; 
| and so’ ar from favoring the capitalist at the ex- 
pence of the workers—by keeping a more due pro- 
| portion of coin in circulation—it will go tar toward 
| restoring and keeping up the equilibrium which has 
|| heretofore preponderated so heavily ia favor of the 
|| capitalist, through the partial operations of bank- 
\| ing. 
| It has been asserted, that this important measure 
| of detaching the peop'e’s moucy from the risks of 
|| banking, and keeping it always at the command of 
|| the Government in the hands of responsible ageats, 
\| is not demauded—nct wanted. Lam not surprised 
|| at this—some do not want it, we know. The 
banker does not want it, neither does the broker; 
|| the rauk usurer does not wantit, neither does the 
|| shaver who becon.es rich on the distresses of his 
fellow men; the hazardous, re-kless speculator is 
opposed to il, and so is the young, sanguine, incon- 
| siderat *, airy-castle-building merchant; but the 
|| right thinking, shrewd, iadustricus one, who up- 
| ¢e stands the irue stable interes's of his pursuit, is 
in favor of it; for it may be, toa degree, a salutary 
' 
| 


restraint upon oOvertrading. The ingenious me- 
chanic demands it; the persevering manufacturer 
demands it; the toiling laborer demands it; and the 
indus'rious farmer demands it; and these are the 
supporters of our independence and prosperity, 
Truth demands it, and justice imperiously demands 
it, and our wide spread commerce demands it—and 
why? that our products and manufactures may be 
the better enabled to compete with those of other 
nations in foreign markets, through the inereased 
impetus and encouragement that this honest im- 
partial regulation will give to those pursuits. It is 
a mistake that this bill is not required. 

Although much has been said, and is con- 
stanly saying, about the causes of the moneyed 
derangements and embariassments which the 
country has been laboring under for many years 
past; yet, we as constantly forget that all specu- 
lations upon the subject must still resolve them- 
selves into one fact, one immediate cause—buying 
more than we sell. And the next question is, 
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what promotes that ‘circumstance? And the re- 
sponre must be—making money out of paper, in- 
stead of earning ut by industry, to pay for the 
goods; credits on impoit duties; and collecting 
those duties in the paper money that the banks 
manufacture to pay for the goods, and placing the 
public revenues in the same banks to assist in 
making the paper money. Bat the more remote 
the fundamental cause that has permitted all this; 
the rootof the evil, as we might cail it, and which 
has never yet been considered in a correct, just 
poiat of view, that L know of, I will endeavor to 
explain after a little. Bat, as I was saying, the 
immediate cause is buying more than we sell, and 
incurring a heavy balance of trae against us—an 
unthrifty busines:, that plain, thinking people 


would say we should have understood and re- 


formed long ago. Well, be it so; but we may 
excuse oursely’s by saying we have been imposed 
upon by delusions, by fallacies; by being told that 
a profusion of bank notes is necessary to develope 
the resources of the country; that the apparent ba- 
lance of trade is net the real one; that gold and 
silver are not as good currency as bank notes; and 
until very lately, when the working peuple have 
been fallen most violently in love with, that they 


did not understand their true interesis; that 
the credit system, as banking is called, is 
the paratise of prosperity for our Republic. 


Now, in my simple opinion, and with all due defe- 
rence to those who live without doing any thing 
credit depends upon such an almost endless variely 
of contingeacies, that it cannot be reduced to a sys- 
tem at ali: however, as the objection may be called 
cynical, let it pass. Bat one grand assertion, and 
the only true one, I think, among the whole, is, that 
the country prospers, notwithstanding all the unto- 
ward circumstances it has been laboring under. 
And it bas, thavs certain, like a young, independ- 
ent, persevering, spirited man, who has a fashiona- 
ble, managing, breeches-wearing wife to support, 
that gets him in debt over and over again—and he 
keeps working over and over aga'n, improving all 
the time though—to pay it. At length he takes 
heart of grace, turns over a new !esf with the 
wife, incurs vo more debt, persists in industry and 
thrift, and goes ahead in prosperity, independence, 
and happiness—just as the working people mean 
t»> do nuw, Mr. Chairman. And to encourage them 
to persevere in this good resolution, if they should 
see these remarks, I will submit an extract from ex- 
position No. 4 of the Goveroor of Ohio's message 
in 1837, by “A Democrat,’’. to let them see what 
prosperity might have been attained by five years of 
this balance of trade. The writ r says: ‘* fhe ex- 
cess of our importations over our exportations for 
the five years preceding the present bank suspen- 
sions was— 











In 1832 . ‘ $4, 060,000 
1833 ° ° 18,000,000 
1834 . ; . 23 000,000 
1835 : ‘ ; 28 000,000 
1836 ° 61,000,000 

$144,000,000” 
And, toillustrate how this balance might have 


promoted our prosperity in various ways, he says: 
“What wou'd this $144,600,099 have done fer us? 
At $20,600 a mi'e, it would have made 7,200 miles 
of railroad or canal. At $20 an acre, it would 
have cleared and fenced in the best manner 7,200,- 
000 acres of Jand. At $1 25 an acre, it would 
have purchased, out of tue public domain, 720,000 
farms, at 160 acres each. At $2,000a piece, it 
wou!d have bought, of the same public land, builia 
substantial house and barp, and cleared and fenced 
80 acres on each, 72,000 farms, of 100 acres. At 
$500 each, it wou'd have set up 288,000 mechanics, 
with families. At $50,000 a piece, it would have 
established 2,880 manufactories, which would have 
employed and paid 570,000 of our own people 
here at home, instead of the same numberin Ea- 
rope, and made fabrics to the amount of $159,000,- 
OVO a year atleast. Or, in coin, it would have 
taken the place of the same amouat of bank notes, 
making our specie circulation, with the $8,000,000 
we now possess, $224,000,000. And what have 
bank expansions and contractions, and their other 
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tortuous proceedings, given usin liew of those ad- | 


vantages? Idleness and speculation, and a greater 
propensity to luxury; a growing dis’aste for hoxest 


| industry, and deterioration of morals; an increase 


| of aristocratic taint, 





| of $752,687,817 


' ber reality? No, 


|} —Wwis 
| certain as fate itself; 


ard consequent distaste for, 
and falling off from, repablicen princip'es; critical 
revulsions in our political and domestic economy; 
and privations, and sufferings, and acrimonious te- 
criminations in party, and vexations of spirit.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


“A Democrat,” Mr. Chairman, asks what this | 


what would five times the suin have done 


1837 is more than that. 


| $144,000,000 would have dune for us? and [ ask | 
for us? 

| for I find that th: balance of trade from 1789 to 
Our imports to the last | 


date, 1837, have been $1,067,975,705, and our ex- | 


ports $3,315,287,888, leaving a balance against us 
And this bad all to be paid by 
labur— by the sweat of the worker’s brow! Is not 
this, sir, an astounding fact for the people oi this 
Union to reflect upon? and will they not take mat 
ters into their own hands, and remedy it? Will 
they ever be the victims ef delusion, and reject so- 
sir, they will not. The illusive 
day dream of making money out of paper, instead 
of earning it by honest, patient industry, is past. 


| Paper may be a handmaid to specie, and used toa 


useful extent, but nothing more. Those who have 
to support the fabric of our prosperity by their 
hands will see to i1t—all will be right, and inde- 
pendence and happiness will foilow. 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Chairman, that the in- 
terest upon this balance e of trade of $752 ,687,817 
would be upward of 445,000,000 a "year—about 
double what would pay the expenses of the Go- 
vernment. And of this balance of tade—this im- 
mense increase of the toils of the working man, 
imposed upon him chiefly by the paper fallacy and 
credit duties—nearly one-half was incurred during 
the operations of the late United States Bank. And 
what has caused this state of things? the credit sys- 
tem, as it is misnamed; in other words, the paper 
money system, excessive banking, and credits on 
duties, as I said before; it is plain as the noorday 
sun. And what do those who have inflicted this 
monetary disease upon us—who have nurtured and 
sustained it—propose for a remedy?—no less than 
a further trial of the cause that induced it—a 
continued dose of the paper phantom itself! I 
am tempted, Mr. Chairman, to say that this is 


| laughable; but it is too solemn to be laughed 


a!; it hazards our liberties. No, sir; I ask the 
people of this Union, and more particularly the 
working part of them—from whose labors ali has to 
be extracted, all has to be paid—to take this matter 


| into their most serious, their most grave co: sidera- 
| tion; to be trifled with no longer, to decide, to act, 


toapply the remedy, and to make the reformation 
ely, and cautiou-ly, and gradually, but as 
and they will do it, sir; they 
will do this thing; they will dissipate this inordinate 
paper money delusion; and all willbe well; they 
prize their independence too highly not to do it. 

Among the manifold evils that the late United 
States Bank inflicted on the country, and which 
have been well depicted move or less by the gen- 
tlemen who have spoken on the subject, there is 
one thata remark of the eentleman from Ken- 
tacky reminded me ef, and no light one either. 
Among the advan'ages which that gentieman, 
(whom I highly esteem for his cancor and sincerity 
of opinion,) in his remarks, ascribed to it, he stated 
that it was a great accommodation to widows and 
orphans, and aged gentlemen, to make secure in- 
vestments in, from which to receive good and 
ponciualiy paid dividents. Asa commentary up- 
on these opinions, I will state a few facts, from 
whish conclusions may be drawn that will not war- 

rant the correctness of these opinions. 

The report to Congress, January, 1819, afte: 
describing the various surreptitious proceedings of 
the Bank to raise the stock ax high as possible be- 
yond the onginal prices, that the sxeculator, who 
had possessed himself of it tor the very purpose of 
Selling it to the innocent and unwary, such as tie 
gentleman has deseribed, shoul’ be more enriched, 
says: “The effect of these different proceedings 
was that, on the last of December, 1816, Bank of 
the United States stock was at 414 for 30 paid; in 
April, at 81 for 65; in May, at 98; on the 20th of 
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August, at 144 for 100 paid; om the 30:h of Au. 
gust, at 1563; at which price it remained for some 
days, and then began to decline.” 

it appears further, that, ia the reckless efforts to 
raise the stuck to the above prices, the bank had 
sunk above $3,500,000, and that, on the report of 
the investigating committee in Washington, reach- 
ing Philade!phia, the stock fell to 93. There was 
rapid work for ye—from 1564 to 93. Those of 
the widows and orphans, and aged geatlemen, who 
were obliged to sell out under this depression, 
must have made desperate losses. 

Abont this time the situation of the Bank was 
very perilous; at one moment it had only about 
$70,000 in its vaults. A Bank of $35, 000, ,000 re- 
duced to $70,000 in specie! What a safe institu. 
tion to make inves'ments in for either profit or se- 
curity! Thenceforward it wa; obliged, it seems, 
to reimburse its capital from its dividends—a very 
honest, just measure toward those who had con- 
fided in iis faith, and boveht its stock at extrava. 
gantly advanced prices from its stockholders, de. 
pending on the dividends for their support. Here 
is a detail of the operation in a table, of the whole 
cf its semi-annual dividends. It is a curiosity, but 
not a pleasing one, even at this day, to the inno- 
cent purchasers of its stock, at high prices, from 
unfeeling knaves, who have reduced many of these 
confiding sufferers to poverty and distress, while 
they are living on in luxury and dissipation, per- 
haps, and exerting themselves to continue the same 
impositions thatenriched them. It is necessary to 
lay it before the committee, for the better under- 
standing of the considerations it has induced. 


Year. Semi-annual dividend. Rate. 
July, 1817 $910,000 2 6-10 
January, 1818 1,410,000 4 
July, 1818 1,225,000 34 
January, 1819 875,000 2% 
July, 1819 None. 
January, 1820 None. 
July, 1820 None. 
Januarv, 1821 None. 
July, 1821 525,000 3s 
January, 1822 700 0U0 2 
July, 1822 ee 787,000 2% 
January, 1823 875,000 24 
July, 1823 875 000 24 
January, 1824 875,000 24 
July, 1824 875 000 24 
January, 1€25 875,000 24 
July, 1825 962.000 ae 
January, 1826 960,000 ie 
July, 1826 1,050,000 3 
January, 1827 1,050,000 3 
July, 1827 1,059,000 3 
January, 1828 1,050 000 3 
July, 1828 1,225,009 33 
January, 1829 1,225,000 34 
July, 1829 1,225 000 34 
January, 1830 1,225,000 34 
July, 1830 1,225,000 34 
January, 1831 1,225,000 3 4% 
July, 1831 1,225 000 34 
January, 1832 1,225 000 34 
July, 1822 1,225,000 34 
January, 1833 1,295,000 34 
July, 1833 1,225,000 34 
January, 1833 1,225.000 34 
July, 1834 1,225,000 34 
January, 1835 1,225,000 34 
Jaly, 1835 1,225,000 34 
January,*1836 1,225,000 3% 


In looking over this detail of dividends, we are 
naturally led to inquire what privations many of 
the orphans, and widows, and aged gentiemen, 
must have experienced from 1819 to 1828; and 
particularly those who had purchased the stock at 
the inflated prices, as high as 1564—which a vast 
portion of them did; deriving no income whatso- 
ever from it during two years, and, for several 
years, a mere trifle. For 1t must be observed, that, 
when the dividend was only 23, those who had 
paid $150 for $100, for instance, were receiving 
only 14, or $3 334 per annum; and if they were 
obliged to seti out when the stock was down to $93, 
would sink $380 in $1,000. An acquaintance of 
mine, who had bought at $140, thinking it a wise 
investment—no better security than the United 
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Staies Bank—got frightened, thinking the Bank {| mast differ with the gentieman in his opimon that 
was going to break, (and it was upon the verge of || the West looks with déep interest toa National 


it,) and sold out for $98 or $95, I do not remember 


which. Gentlemen may rest assured that the or- | 


hans, and widows, and aged genilemen, who were 
the sufferers at that day by the malversations of 
the great regalator, did not invoke blessings upon 
the aathors of their distresses. 

It was the gentleman from Massachusetts, | 
think, who said that, from 1789 to 1836, the whole 
amount lost by d+posite banks is not equal to what 
has been lost by one public officer—meaning Swart- 
woul, [ presume. 
cee what the Unred Sates did not receive, but 
should have received, for the investment of seven 
millions in that institution. For the two years, 
tbat, it will be perceived from the table, the Bank 
made no dividend, the United Siates snould have 
received 7 per cent.; a dividend the Bank ulti- 
mately arrived at, and should always have made, 
if its affairs had been faziy conducted. These 
two years wou'd, on seven millions, have been 
¢980,000, and the interest on that for the 
toilowing fifteen years would have been $882,300; 
making, ‘ogether, an item of $1,862,300, 
which the Government should have received, but 
didnot. And upon counting up, it will be per- 
ceived further, that the dividends from July, 1821, 
when the bank re-commenced a dividend, until it 
arrived at the semi-annra! one of 34 per cent. July, 
1828, amounted to $12,511,000; the Government’s 
proportion of which was $2,522,000; whereas a 7 
per cent. dividend would have been $3,430,000; 
making another item of $908,000, which the United 
States should have received, but did not: and the 
interest upon this last, for the following* seven 
yeats, would have been $381,360; another item 
which the United States shou'd have received, but 
did not. [The whole amount being $3,151,660; and 
if the interest were calculated upon each reduced 
dividend separately, it would be considerably more. 
It is true, the bank, on winding up with the Govein- 
ment, agreed to pay 113,1 believe, which would 
be 13 per cent. on the seven millions; making 
$920,000, to be deducted from the $3,151,660; still 
leaving $2,231,660, which the United States should 
have received, butdid not. For every one con- 
versant with banking knows that the banks should 
have always madea dividend of not less than 7 
percent. if it had confined its operations to com- 
mon banking rules. Government did not precure 
the war-loan upon such terms. Stock was issued 
tothe amount of 50,000,000 at 6 percent. for 
which only 43,000,000 were received; beiog a pre- 
mium of 14 per cent. for the loan, and paying 
about 7 per cent. for what was received. 

Itisa pity, Mr. Chairman, that the $7,000,000 
of the peopie’s money, which were invesied in con- 
temptible bank 


not been better employed. If there was power to 


use it as bank capilal, (which there was not,) there 


was power to use it for a laudable purpose, 
that would benefit the nation. Lending it, for in- 
stance, in sums of $1,000, to 7,000 industri>us men, 
for twenty years, at 6 per cent. to enable them to 
purehase farms from the public lands, and raise 
their families in comfort and independence. 
would have been doing something; for, if each fa- 
mily raised only asurplus of $50 a year for sale, 
this $7,000,000 of the public money would have 
addeu $7,000,000 more to the national wealth; in- 
stead of taking part in the wretched, petty detaiis 
of banking, as it has been conducted, unworthy 
the consideration of a free people. 

The gentleman from Keatucky says: “We of 
the West look to such a measure [a National 
Bank] with deep interest;” and stated, if | remem- 
ber right, among other things, that the United 
S:ates Bank regulated the exchanges, and gave us 
a carrency that passed all over the country. Well, 
be that as it may, it is a well-known fact, that, 
during its day, the exchanges of the West were 
really never more deranged, or the circulating va- 
lue of the local bank paper more fluctuating. It 
did regulate the exchanges and give us a currency, 
with a vengeance, by geiling us heavily in debt to 
England, and making us “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” and caterers to her power, and 
interests, and schemes of aggrandizement. But I 


Well, be thatas it may, let us | 


schemes for twenty years, had | 
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Bank; my consiituents do not want one; they would 

look upon it as a great evil; they have had experi- 

enc? sufficient in that way; and as wo regulating the 

exchanges, that is one of the evils we have te com- 

plain of. The United Sta'es Bank, by interfering 

with the natural course or regulation of exchange, 

both domestic and foreign, for her own interest, 

assisted mainly in getting us in debt to Britain. 

{t wasone of the delusions that had that eff-ct. 

But I will explain as briefly as possible; for, if I 

were to go into all the arcana and ramifications of 

exchange, I might consume a whole day, and 

more too. A farmer in the West (my own Ohio, 

for instance,) having some meney to transmit to an 

eastern city, (1 like to bring in a farmer, for he is 

commonly in earnest,) goes to the storekeeper with 
whom he deals to inquire how he shall send it safe- 
ly. Itis soon done; the storekeeper deposites the 

farmer’s money (notes of local banks, perhaps) ina 
United Siates branch bank, and gets the farmer a 
drafi on the mother bank, as the great regulator was 

called at that day, for one per cent. or, perhaps, a 
half of one per cent. sometimes. The far ner goes 
home well pleased, praises the Unite! States Bank 

and branch banks to the skies, and tel.s h's neigh- 
bors what a blessing they are to the country; that 

they make money as plenty as slate-stones, and 

will transmit it for you to Philadelphia, free of risk, 
for almost nothing—a mere song. This, sir, isone 
of the phases of artificial exchange, brought about 
by the United States Bank during her dynasty. Let 
it be observed, that, at the moment of this transac- 
aciion, however, the sterekeepers, or merchants, 
were heavily in debt to the Eastern merchants, and 
some, perhaps, to the branch bank and to their own 
local banks; and the farmer heavily in debt to the 
storekeepers for British fabrics, chiefly, and may 
be to a local bank something, too, either ax princi- 
pal or securi!y—a state of affairs that the United 
States Bank, herself, had brought about by her de- 
lusive rate of exchange and inordinate issues of 
paper to pay for vast importations of goods; for she 
aud her offsprings, the branch banks, made bank 
noies at pleasure, and played into each other's 
hands; and ihe farmer and his productive acres, 
and his industry, were good security. Now, sir, I 
will endeavor to exhibit one of the phases of ex- 
change under the same circumstances of indebted- 
ness, but, in the absence of the designing influences 
of the Nationa! Bank and branches; left free to take 
its own natural, j ast course, and produce its nataral 
salatary inflaence on our economy: The farmer 
goes to the storekeeper, as before, but the scene is 
changed—“I can do nothiug for you; the West is 
heavily in debt io the East; we are hard pushed, 
ard you have got a great deal of gords from us, 
and we must raise money; the West has no fands 
in the Eas’; | could not get you a draft ucder four 
per cent. perhaps.”” Tne farmer naturally inquires 
why it wes so casily accomplished before; the re- 
ply, merely: ‘Ah! that game’s up—could not play 
itforever,” and soon. The farmer ponders on the 
matter, goes home and retrenches; he and his fami- 
ly work hard and get out of debt, and keep out of 
it, by using less of foreign manufacture; the West- 
ern storekeeper pays his deb: to the Eastern mer- 
chant, and the balance of trace no lenger against 
Ohio (perhaps in her favor) and exchange in fair 
proportion. Such would be the happy results to 
be arrived at when the honest indications of the 
faithtul barometer of exchange were left free from 
the insidious operations of artifice. But the know- 
ledge to be derived from the rate of exchange, as- 
certaining the balance of trade, has been withheld 
from us by the artificial influences of excessive 


and over again, in consequence of the balance of 
trade being against us, connected with other cir- 
cumstances, has Britain, and her bank, and her 
merchants, pressed our Eastern merchants and 
banks, and they have pressed the Western mer- 
chanis and banks, and they, ia their turn, have 
pressed the farmers and workers; and still, these 
producers, by their indomitable energy of character 
and persevering industry, have, over and over again, 
retrieved the disastrous affairs of the Republic; for 
it is labor, through the toil and sweat of the work- 
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ers, that must pay every thing ultimately, And as 
the workers have to bear the brunt, they are 
inquiring into the nature of the delusions and 
misrepresentations that have kept them so long in 
obeyance to the insatiable demands of the paper 
iucubus; and when the farmer puts bis hand to the 
ploogh himself, he soon finds where the fault lies. 
Exchange, if left to its own free course, points the 
balance ot trade. For instance: when there is no 
balance, exchange would be about the expense of 
transmission of the money; but if the balance of 
trade were against Ohio in the East, exchange 
would be above par; and if it were in her favor, it 
would be proportionably below par; and the people 
would feel the fluctuaiions, accordingly, and the 
operation would be salutary! The United States 
Bank and her branches, hewever, prevented this 
wholesome action by drawing and redrawing upon 
each other, without any reference to the state of 
trade—being one ot the schemes of the regulator to 
maintain and perpetuate her power and influence, 
and which the credit of being the Government bank 
enabled her to carry on with impunity. 

The same gentleman, likewise, in the course of 
his remarks a few days ago, asked **What is cur- 
rency, and what 1s the use of currency?” and then 
proceeded to define it, to his own satisfaction, no 
donbt, but not to mine; our conceptions of what 
currency is, at preseat, are widely different. In 
common parlance we all know that currency means 
money—that which passes current; now I putit to 
the common sense of every gentleman in this 
House, whether bank-notes can of late years come 
under that denomination: Are they current? They 
circulate, it is true, but are they as current as mo- 
ney? that is the question. Whatis the currency, 
er money, of nations? Gold and silver, certainly; 
and the reason is plain, for these metals are the re- 
sult of labor itself; statistical writers agreeing that 
gold and silver coin cost, in the aggregate, its 
current value in labor; whereas, in tracing 
the credit system, you can make a million in bank 
notes fur one hundred dollars. And this was the 
impression when the first revenue law in the 
United States, in 1789, was passed, in which this 
wise, cautious provision was made: “The duties 
and fees to be collected by virtue of this act, shali 
be received in gold and silver only.” Does not 
this prove thatin that day gold and silver only 
were recognised as being vittually currency; the 
currency of nations—curreut at home, and carren* 
every where? And what is this bill going todo, 
Mr. Chairman? What, but to return to first prin- 
ciples; those that guided our wise and patriotie fore- 
fathers of the Revolution in guarding us against 
the delusions of paper money, in their first reve- 
nue act, by making our public dues payable in 
gold and silver, to be arrived at gradaally in three 
years. Why is the redemption of mortgages al- 
ways co carefully and positively worded, “gold 
and silver?” Why, but because it is considered 
the only true curreuncy—that it is always property 
every where. It would seem to me, sir, that we 
have been misapplying the term “‘currency” in at- 
taching it to bank notes; that it should belong to 
gold and silver only, which is always current, at 
home and abroad. If a bank note is passing at 
ten per cent. discount, surely we will not call that 
current! Certainly not; it circulates, but it is not 
current. And if it is circulating at its denomint- 
tioa to-day, we know that it may ve at a discount 
tuemorrow, and still we ca'l it carrency. It does 
seem to me, sir, that we have been misapplying 
the word ‘“‘currency,” all along, in attaching it to 
bank paper. Bank notes may circulate from hand 
to hand, as evidences of indebtedness; and so do 
bills of exchange, and notes of hand, and 
bonds, and due bills, but we do not cal! them 
currency. We do not call bonds currency, 
although their redemption may be well secared, 
and yet we call bank notes currency, although they 
may not be securedat all. This seems very incoa- 
sistent; unless that gold and silver, being intrinsi- 
cally honest, and being what is termed “currency,” 
at all times and in all places, both at home and 
abroad, and bank notes not being intrinsically ho- 
nest, (their admirers will excuse me for saying s9, 
but truth is trath,) acquire some eredit by being 
ranked under the same term with the honest gold 
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and silver. That, sir, must be the secret, that the 
word “ currency” is so pertinaciously applied to, 
and demanded for, bank notes, whether they de- 
serve it or nol; there itis, sir. It appears to me, 
that the beiter way would be to cali bank notes 
“cifculation,” and guild and silver “ currency,” be- 
cause the former may, and do, circulate through 
our own country, and not pass current; but the 
latter always pass current at home and abroad, and 
everywhere, all over the world. Or, if it is insist- 
ed on that bank notes are currency, whether or 
not, let us call them ‘currency partial,” and the 
real thing, gold and silver, “currency positive.” 
Suppose we reconcile matters that way. As to the 
question, ** What is the use of currency?” we 
might set to and trace it up through all its ramifica- 
tions, and bearings, and manifold interests on the 
business of life, which would be pretty much of a 
job—a species of edification that I feel certain 
ger @emen would not wish to have ioflicted on 
them at present; therefore we will sum it up in 
plain English, in one designation, and its main 
one: To buy and sell with, and all will admit that 
the “curreney positive,” stands pre-eminent for 
that purpose. And this bill will have a tendency 
to keep a little mo.e of it circulation for every day 
use. 

The low wages of labor in Europe, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been held up to eur vision as a conco- 
mitaat of the workers being paid in gold and silver; 
leaving it to be inferred that that 1s the cause, and 
that the 19th section of this bill would lead toward 
a Similar result; or, in other words, that bank notes 
would keep wages of labor higher. [tis alla mis- 
take, sir; low wages in Europe belong to very dif- 
ferent causes, as respects Ireland, at least, and 
which I will show presentiy. 1 think that gentle- 
men know very little about the matier. They who 
come from those countries might tell them the 
causes. They are attributable to any thing buta 
specie currency. Gentlemen need not point to poor 
oppressed Ireland for their proof—I was going to 
add degraded; but degraded she can never be, while 
her warm hearted sons maintain their frank, 
open bearing—their prominent characteristic all 
over the world. I am a native of the “Green 
Isle of the Ocean’’—blessed by Heaven and cursed 
by man—and iam proud of it: et that land of 
green fields and flowers, of brave hearts and stout 
hands. I think I know the disposition of my 
countrymen weil. It is not for me to eulogize 
them. It is sufficient that I know and feel the op- 
pressions that have been exercised upon them for 
the Jast seven hundred years—exercised upon them 
through the same spirit and policy that have in- 
flieted upon the United States the monopoly and 
xelusive-privileae system, misnamed the credit 
system: ciedit system, indeed! it is the very oppo- 
site of credit; for the whole catal: gue of slavish 
circumstances it has involved us in are diseredita- 
ble toa free people. Has it net made us subser- 
vientto Britain, to British policy, to British inte- 
rests, through the United Siaies Bank, through 
our stocks, through our corporations, through 
our monopolies, through our very societies, engen- 
dered and promoted by herself?) No, sir; it is very, 
very far from the truth that a metallic currency 
—the @ectioneering gullirap, to impose upon plain, 
well meaning people—induces low wages for 
labor as fexpects lreland, at least, which I will 
show beyond controversy. But, in doing so, I 
must recur to lreland’s halcyon days—compara- 
tively halcyon, 1 mean; for halcyon days that fair 
island has never seen since she came under the 
British dynasty. d allude to the few years of com- 
parative prosperity that she experienced when Bri- 
tain emerged trom the war she had been waging to 
perpetuate her dominion over her Ameriean colo- 
mies, now six-and-twenty preud, prosperous States, 
free, sovereign, and independen'; united together by 
obvious ties, that render them the eavy and admi- 
ration, and something else I might say, bat will 
not, of all the kingdoms of the old world, and par- 
ticvlaily of that same Britain out of whos clutches 
they had disengaged themselves, through a seven 
years’ struggle of ioil, and blood, and privation, and 
suffering. And ever be revered, ever be hallowed, 
the memory of those who fought, and bled, and 
died, through that struggle; who gained for us the 
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unappreciable liberties we now enjoy, and the 
power of governing ourselves in our own way. I 
have itto say, Mr, Chairman, and I say it with 
pride, that there are those with whose blood I am 
connected, one, who, animated by the same spirit, 
and the same enthusiastic love of liberty, and the 
same sympathies for the oppressed that distin- | 
guished Lafayette, left his native country, crossed | 
the Atlantic, volunteered into the far famed Mary- | 
land line, and shared with kindred spirits the same 
eventful struggle of the Revolutionary war. His | 
only daughter inherits the same spirit, which is 

perpetuated in her sons, who willno doubt do the | 
needful for their country whenever the hour of | 
peril demands it. But, as I was saying, sir, that | 
was the prosperous day of Ireland; working people | 
were paid in nothing but gold and silver. I never | 
saw a bank note at that time. When a per- 
son would go into the rooms where the cloth 
merchants were paying the weavers for their 
webs, he wonld see the tables covered with 
piles of gold and silver. I speak from ex- | 
perience, for that was the business I learned—to 
buy linen and get it bleached. Workers of all | 
descriptions were paid in nothing but specie; no- 





Ireland never prospered better, nor saw better 
days, before nor since, while under the English do- 
minion. No, sir, it’s all nonsense talking about 
the presence of hard money, or a dearth of bank 
notes with pretty pictures on them te amuse the vi- 
sion, causing cheap labor, and poverty, and pau- 
perism, ameng the masses in poor Ireland; would 
to Heaven her children, of generous impulses, ex- | 
perienced none of them! No, Mr. Chairman, itis | 
circumstances akin to our own well-beloved mo- | 
nopolies here, in the land of freedom, that have 
caused them. 
Gentlemen should press no such errors upon our | 
senses; for history and experience, and the thou- 
sands of exiles who leave those countries of op- | 
pression, and constant rumor dinging it in our | 
ears, disprove the fallacy. We see the true causes, 
and read of them, ‘and hear of them, every day; | 
and many of us have felt them too sensitively to 
be mistaken. We talk about slavery! I declare 
it this moment, most solemnly, as an eye-witness, 
in the face of the world, that the Irish are greater 


are inflicted on them by the British asccndency, 
than the veriest slaves on the earth: for slaves are | 
merely slaves, but the Irish are slaves, aud forced | 
to swallow, withal, the bitter cup under the ele- 





vaied name of freemen. There’s the thom that is | 
ever rankling in the vivid imaginations of the | 
children of the “loved Isle.” Who will gainsay | 
i'? Is it not holy truth? No, no; ii’s mere idle wind, | 
pairing low wages io Europe and hard money to- || 
gether. I will tell gentlemen, though it ought to | 
be unnecessary, they oucht to know better, surely. 
li is exireme pover'y in the masses, and overgrown | 
riches in tae few—the excinsives. A state of | 
things that is kept up by aristccratic circumstances, | 
of the same character and nature as our mcnopo- | 
lies, our veste! rights, that we hug so closely, and | 
that would bring about the same species of depot- | 
ism, if p-rmitted. But this same simple, plain | 
matier, of separating the Government from the 

banks, that we are discussing, makes an ioroad, 

and the first one, upon those loved privileges that 
we have been cherishing and guarding so tena- | 
ciously. The peop!e understand it; and will do so | 
better every day, notwithstanding the endless va- | 
riety of obstacles that are thrown before their eyes. 

Bat | forgot to mention that, at the time I speak of, 

the Bank of Ireland, established in 1783, with a | 
capital of £590 000, or £600,000, (somewhere | 
about $2,500,000,) had not got iato full biow— 
$2,500,000, with a population of six or seven mil- | 
lions at that day, and the United States, at the pre- | 
seat time, several hundred millions of bank capiral, 
with a population of enly something more than 
double the amount! Beside, another distinction : 
the Irish capital bad a hare-money charactei; and 
ours is paper upon paper, in beautiful variety. 
But when I visited Ireland, some years afier my 
arrival here, the scene was changed; fifty 
banks dashing away; £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
(apward of $20,000,000) paper in circulation, de- 


slaves, through the oppressive circumstances that 
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thing else was seen or thought of among them; and 








preciated, of course; guine:s 10 per cent., and 
wages 20 per cent. at least lower than when I Jef; 
it. Tae notes in circulation there at present, are 
said to be about $40,000,000. The inquiry, sir 
will now be, have rates of wages in that country kept 
pace with the increase of paper money? No 
such thing; the reverse is the fact. It is known 
that labor, of late, is not much more than 
half the rate it was during the more pros- 
perous period I have alluded to. Weill, has 
prosperity kept pace with increase of bank 
paper? No, alas! no. Every ship that arrives 
brings continued details of distress and starvation 
and increasing poverty and misery. I do wish 
that gentlemen would not suffer their imaginations 
to be carried away by this paper fantasy—a mere 
bubble. We must come to reality at last, and sub- 
ject paper to use, as far as it may be susceptible of 
il, instead of abuse. 

No; the causes of low wages in Ireland are Bri- 
tish land monopoly, sustained by laws of primo- 
geniture and entailment, keeping the lands in large 
estates, instead of being in the hands of the people; 
corn-laws to keep grain dear, that these same land- 
lords may exact the high rents from their tenants; 
bauk monopolies, in variety; colony monopolies; 
union of church and state, and its concomitant— 
the tythe system—that wrests {rom the producer the 
tenth part of the fruits of his industry—his labor; a 
national debt of one thousand millions sterling, and 
consequent inordinate and endiees taxation; ex- 
treme disparity in rank, engendered by these fla- 
grant impositions on equal rights, and a variety ef 
other causes incidental to these; and a standing ar- 
my of one hundred thousand men, to dragoon the 
peopledato submission to these monstrous oppres- 
sions. 

These, sir, are the real causes of the poverty, 
and pauperism, and low wages, in Ireland—quot- 
ing the memorable remark of the great and good 
Andrew Jackson—‘making the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer.” And I do believe, that if the most 
determined Federal gentleman on this floor would 
just take an excursion across the Atlantic for his 
amusement, and pass through Ireland, from north 
to south, stopping new and then, and looking about 
him, and conversing with the unsophisticated of her 
people, he would retarn an uncompromising Demo- 
crat, aud never attempt to harnesshard money and 
low wages logether again. 

Wil! gentlemen explain to us the causes of the 
low wages, and of poverty soextreme that they 
could barely exist, cf the weaker sex in the city of 
brotherly love, and that of the empire State, about 
whose miserable condition the philanthropist, 
Mathew Carey, interested himself so perseveringly 
the last few years of bis life? about those thousands 
of females who have to work themselves almost 
blind at their needie from daylight until one, and 
two, and three o’clock in the morning—who have 
to lead this wretched life for 25 cents a day, andas 
low sometimes, it has been stated, as 124 cents; 
supporting their families and keeping in life on this 
miserable pittance. Is it a specie currency that 
causes this extreme misery?) Will no gentleman 
answer? I have not the newspapers before me; 
but every one may remember the deep commisera- 
tion that was excited by the heart-rending details 
of the desparate labors and miseries these thou. 
sands of oppress:d, desponding, despairing females 
had (o uadergo in these cities during the late win- 
ters. 

We see that the low wages in Ireland are caused 
by the oppressive c.rcumstances the people labor 
under; monopoly, monopoly is the biighting cause; 
monopoly of land, and of the fat of the land; mono- 
poly of money, monopoly of labor, monopoly of 
power, monopoly of rank, monopoly of privilege, 
monopoly of every thing but pure elastic air and 
limpid water; and, thank God, their oppressors 
cannot depiive the single-hearied inhabitants of the 
Emerald Isle of these choicest of nature’s luxuries; 
and the same causes, under various modifications, 
prodace the same effects in every country in Europe. 
The representations of this or that currency, in the» 
oppressei countries of the old world, cannot de- 
ceive us about the true causes of the low pittance 
of wages that the workers must put up with. It 
is labor lost. They who come from those countries. 
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understand them too well, to theit sorrow; they have 
felt them, and seen them, and tasted them through 
the bitter cup of oppression. These tables of low 
wages need not be exhibited to the honest German, 
ot the hardy Swiss, or the volatile Freactman, or 
the plodding, persevering Englishman, or the pru- 
dent Scot, or the open-hearied Irishman, who have 
sought an asylom in the lind of liberty and equal 
rights. I repeat it, they cannot be figured out of 
thei senses, or led astray by these tables of low 
wages; they understand the real causes too well for 
that; for it is they who have fell them, I say, once 
more, it is labor lost. ; 
Gentlemen need not be uneasy about low wages; 
jn our own country we working fo'ks have some 
potion of taking the bit in our teeth, and regulating 
ai the polls the banking monopolies, and such 


as tend toward arriving at the monopolist deside- 
ratum of the standard of European wages. 


men who live by the sweat of their brow. They 
uaderstand the matter. Aslong as the land they 
jabor on is in the hands of the people, and not held 
in latge overgrown estates by a privileged lew, as 
in Europe, there is no danger of these low wages, 
the offspring of aristocratic ci:cumstances. While 
ihe high-spirited American freeman cau take the 
choice of working for another, or for himself; of 
ullmg his own acres or another man’s acres, just 
as he pleases; of wearing his shoes, or going bare- 
footed (by the way I am indebted for this idea 
toa hard-fisted constituent and neighbor of mine 
who wanted to try a farmer for a Congressman, 
and who will remember it if he should read 
ihis,) there is no danger of the low wages, which 
those who have become all of a sudden so sensi- 
tively alive to the interests of the working man, 
would wish us to believe they are afraid of. We 
have been diving into these mysteries, and are be- 
beginning to understand them. There is no dan- 
ger of these dire prognostics of low wages being 
realized, when the unsophisticated producer, who 
is content to live by the labor of his hands, can 
buy his 80 or 160 acres of the people’s domain, in 
which he has an inheritance, and sit down in peace 
and independence under “this own vine and his 
own fig tree.” 

Mach has been said in the speeches of gentle- 
men during these debates, as connected with this 
bill, about industrial interests, and about considera- 
tion and sympathy for the poor man, for the la- 
borer—the working man; and some even conde- 
scend to call them the bone, and muscle, and sinew, 
of the country; which is all very fine, certainly; 
bat, as the working people do not wish to draw in- 
vidious distinctions be: ween themselvesand the non- 
producers, and are beginning to take into conside- 
ration their own value and importance, they wou!d 
as soon not be bespattered quite so exuavagantly 
with these very gracious professions and flattering 
acknowledgments. I speak understandingly, for I 
have come from among them; therefore, 1 would 
respecifuily suggest just to let them alone—let 
them manage their affairs in theirown way. The 
laborers, and maaufactarers, and mechanics, and 
farmers, are the industrials—the workers, the pro- 
dacers; they want no particular sympathy nor cen- 
sideration; they want, simply, justice and equal 
rights with their fellow-citizens. 

As to poor men, we have no poor men— 
in the West at least; for those who may be 
poor in worldly goods, are rich withal in 
independent feeling, in industry, in the proud 
spirit and consciousness of being American 
freemen. I repeat, they do not consider themselves 
the objects of peculiar consideration or sympathy; 
they are above it. These industrials, these pro- 
ducers, whether they live in log cabins, or frame, or 
brick, or stone houses, know that they are the bees 
of the,hive; that through their labor comes the raw 
material and the fabric—the manufactured article. 
They know that the docior, and the divine, and the 
lawyer, and the merchant, and the banker, and the 
shaver, and the speculator, and the dandy, and the 
would-be exclusives of every description—that all 
the non-producers live by them. In a word, they 
know that they are the solid basison which the 
superstructure resis; that they are the Ipealth and 
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strength of the Republic; that they are, emphatical- 
ly, the people. Therefore, they ask noi this con- 
sideration, this overweening love, that bas showed 
itself all at once; they will not have it. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I will tell gentlemen what they de want; 
andI think I know their desires, for [am one of 
themselves; I am afarmer, and have the honor to 
Tepresent essentially an agricultural population, 
with adue proportion of mechanics, and some ma- 
nufacturers, as well as plenty of the good old fa- 
shioned household manufacturers, among the farm- 
ers. They speak their will throush me. They 
want tis bill to be passed into a law, that the avails 
of the public lands—the lands which beleng to the 
whole people—and the revenue irom foreign mer- 
chandise,which is ultima‘ely paid by the con-umers, 
may not assist banks in their speculations and par 
lial expansions and ccntractions, and oppressive 
mismanagement; a bill that will keep a 
little more of the precious metals, which 1s the 
unsophisticated currency of nations, the product of 
labor itself, in circulation: that the working man 
may command into his hard hand the haid 
dollar and the hard eagle, that he has earned by 
hard work. They want the duties on imports to 
be paid in cash down at once, without wating for 
the expiration of the compromise tanfl; and, if it 
were in order, I would offer an amendment to 
this bill to thateffect. For they thiok that the im- 
porters and British agents have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of duty credits, over our manufacturers and 
mechanics, and our farmers, who have to pay the 
cash down for their land, quite long enough. And 
they want the duties more equalized, and re- 
instated upon silks and such other articles as 
may be required to ensure a sufficient revenue to 
defray the public expenses, and render any other 
resort unnecessary. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I will tell gentlemen fur- 
ther, what these working constituents of mine do 
not want, that there may be no mistake hereafter, 
and from its being involved in the success of 
this bill. They do not want a National Bank and 
its aristocratic tendencies, with its branch banks, 
and its patronage, and hosts of presidents, and 
cashiers, and clerks; and army of borrowers; and 
brokers, and shavers, and speculators, and exclu- 
sives, and other leeches that will fatien upon the 
labors of the producers; and its derangements of 
our economy, through its expansions and contrac- 
tions and scheming to control the Government and 
perpetuate its power; and its connection and sym- 
pathies and entanglements with foreign interests 
and policy, to retard and paralyze free govern- 
ment. They understand perfec'ly well the nature 
and tendencies of such an institu'ion, for they have 
been operated on to their heart’s content in that 
way. I believe, sir, this is, as far as I have de- 
scribed, what the working people do, and do not 
want; and if we, their representa‘ives, do not do 
their will in these respects, they may take it into 
their heads, and tell us a litthey more of their 
minds, and enforce it through the quiet, but 
irresistible operation of that talisman of simple 
mechanism, invented by our pa'riotic torefathers— 
Heaven bless them for it!—the ballot box; an ope- 
ration that may prostrate ihe aspirations and dissi- 
pate the inspiring day dreams of some of us honora- 
bles, without our consent, just by way of whisper- 
ing in our ears what we are, and who made us, 
and not to forget ourselves. 

No, sir, this. sudden, overweening love for the 
working men—the lower classes, some s!ill foolishly 
term them—displayed through pretensions of. log 
cabins and hard cider, and the vblandishments and 
coquetry of perfumed gloves, and ribands, and me- 
dals, and gilded banners, and other tawdry ari-to- 
cratic tinxel and deception, cannot delude the free 
and right thinking tiller of the land. Ploughs and 
harrows, and log chains, and the ether rural ap- 
pliances of industry, could not mix witn such gew- 
gaw trash; the union wou'd be too unnatural. A log 
cabin 1s garnished with no such trumpery; its em- 
belli-hmenis consist of petticoats, and gowns, and 
coats, and trousers, hanging on iis walls, and fea- 
ther beds, and piles of linen as white as snow, and 
warm biankets, manufactured by its industrious in- 
mates from their own flax and the fleeces of their 
own sheep. No, no; you must give the working 
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man reality and commen sense--and why? . 
cause he knows what it is to get a living. bie as 
not the privilege of making bank notes at p ca-u'e 
He will not have a President who will Bos 
his hand,” to speal in lawyer parlance; who de- 
mands the confidence of ihe people, wi hout telling 
them openly and frankly wat he means; who wu 
noi tell them what important ineasure he will of 
will not support, but refers them to pas! prof 
with two faces; and permits hims:{ to be K pt un- 
the surveillance of a committee, who speak and 
think for bim what they please 

My constituents wantno such man for their Pre- 
sident. They want the man who has told them his 
mind frankly and plaialy upon all tre inte 
resis of the country; whore lalets, ant pat htm 
and purity of purpove, have been tied, ant not 
jound wanting; and who sees and converse he 
out demur withany boly, D mocrai or Werig, and 
speaks his mind man'y and opeuly wi hout dis- 
guise. He is the man they want for Presi ‘eat, 

As a friend, sir, to our own manu/aetares, I am 
particularly pleased with the 19.h se 
bill, because it provides for the collection of our 
revenues in gold and silver only; a measure tha 
will incidentally be more favorable to the manufac: 
urer by lessening, measurably, the undue faci ites 
that have hitherto been afforded the importers of 
foreign merchandise, in paying the duties in bak 
notes that could be made at pleasure. Excepting 
cash cuties, which will go in'o ef-ct at the expira- 
tion of the compromise tanif, 1 do net know asy 


“show 


stoas 


treat 


on ef this 


, act that would benefit our manufacturers more than 


| this one of exacting the import duties inspecie. In 


truth, receiving the cuties in bank noies is giving a 
species of additional credit on tne duties, and so 
far unjust to our own fabrics and pr ducts. When 
[ look at it in all its bearings, severing the public 
moneys from bank control is not merely an act of 
prudence and propriety, but an act of justice to the 
working community which was cilled for impera- 
lively, to keepa sufficiency of cin in circulatun 
fer their use, that they may be no longer subjected 
to the fluctuating value of bank paper. And to 
Southern gentiemen [ would respeciiu'ly sugzest 
that, as this bill will conserve the interests of our 
manufactures, they have an additional in’eresi in 
its passage; for the day is approaching when they 
may not be able to se!) a bale of cotton to Eagiand. 
She is at this monent putting forth al! her energies 
in cherishing and promoting the colton caltare in 
her East India possessiors. The world has felt ber 
indomitable perseverance of purpose, where the 
thinks her interest is concerned: an! how seldom 
has she been unsuccessful in enforcing her views, 


whether of aggrandizement, or power, or ambition, 
} 


| or been fastidious about te means or policy she 


would use in yashing every cbstacile oat of her 
way! Do her colore! regiments ia Cansda and 
the East and West demonsira'e thi, or net? This 


| cotton project has of late beenthe theme of debate 


in her Parliament, and of consultation in her cabi- 
net. I wiil exhibit one indicatioa among the many 
I have seen Jately on the subject. It is {rom the 
Liberator of the 6"h of March lat: “A Bembay 
paper of October 10th says, ‘we understand what 
the court of directors have engaged twelve Ameri- 
cans to proceed to this country, for the purpose of 
improving the cultivation ani cleariag of cotton, 
and that they may be shortly expecied to arrive in 
sombay.’ ” 

The moment the British Government determined 
(although im shameless, g'aring con'rast to the 
grinding oppression infi.cied on her Irish subjects) 
on the act of emancipation in her West India.cole- 
nies, to stand in contradistinction to the insti ution 
in our Southern States, that same moment did she 
determine on the cotton cu:ture in her East India 
poss:ssions through the Jabcr of her hundred mil- 
lions of slaves in that quarier of the world; for 
slaves they are virtually, ‘o all intents and pur- 
poses. The conception of t. ta projects was simul- 
taneous, connected sith, and grew out of each other, 
The motive of this double streke of policy is s0 ob- 
vious, that comment or elucidation seems voneces- 
sary. I only ask Southern g:ntiemen, ard the 
whole peop'e of this Union, who appreciate its value, 
and love their country, to bear it in mind for their 
fuiure guidance, and as a precious commentary 
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on the supposed magnanimity and humanity of a 
government that has been held up te our vision by 
Republican representatives on the floor of this 
hail, I am sorry to say, as a model of wisdom and 
greatness, for ourimitation. If it had been pre- 
sented to us as a model of reckless selfishness, it 
might have been more applicable. But railing is 
not argument, and that there are worthy men be- 
longing to that Government, there is no doubt. I 
speak of the tendencies of its policy. To the pure 
patriotism of Southern gen'iemen I need not ap- 
peal, for that stands pre-eminent; but I would 
point to their interests, which are involved in this 
measure as far as it wil! be doing justice to our own 





manufacturers. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, as briefly as I can, 
endeavor to show the more remote, the original, 
great moving canse that bas brought the country 


into its present untoward monetary situation, and 
rendered the present bill necessary, and which I al- 
lauded to in the commencement; and a right under- 
standing of which wiil assist the people in getting 
out of the dilemma, and likewise assist in avoiding 
such evils in future. 

How happy it is, sir, for a people to have the 
power, the faculty, of governing themselves, and 
doing it wisely and justly, accoréing to the great 
principle of free government! We, asa people, 
have had such a power placed in our haads, for 
which we should be thankfal, but have we been 
exercising it wisely and jusily? that js the question. 
[I fear we have not. We have got ourselves into 
trouble, almost inexpiicabie, for want of reflection 
—from mere wanton thoughtlessness we might say. 
But, happily, it is not too jate to begin; and that 
beginning must be to inguire where we have erred. 
It has been by a wiong estimate, an un- 
just exercise of the legilimate power of 
the people, as a wh in confetring that 
power upon parts called corpora- 
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tions. Because we must consider ourselves only 
as a whole—(the people of a State, I mean—Con- 
gress can only act under ihe Fedeial Constitution) 


—in the exercise of free government; and if we 
confer our power as a wWhole—as one and indivisi- 
ble—upon a partof that whole, we are not exer- 
cising the power of free government rightfully. 


This is obvious; and this we have been doing, 
and for which we have been and are being justly 
punished. Let us consider—what is free govern- 
ment? The power of governing freely, certainly, 
whether exercised by a man in his own proper per- 
son, or by abody of men associated together for 
that purpose. But the latter, in doing so, must act 
always as a whole only, and never confer the power 
of that whole virtually upon a part; for if they do, 
they are no longer free: that we have done, and 
there is the error we have committed. We divested 
ourselves of that power, and frittered it away upon 
parts of ourselves, called corporations, which was 
strikingly exemplified when we conferred our power 
in the form of a charter upon the United States 
Rank, irredeemable for 20 years—aot to resume our 
power for that period, although the people of any 
one ef thoxe 20 years had the same power that we 
had when granting the privilese. Hence, the quese 
tion arises, if the people of this day do this, have 
the people of a future day the power to rectify it, 
to resume their power again? Certainly; but al- 
ways in a just nianner to those concerned; for jus- 
tice isthe chief attribute of power. Uhquestiona- 
bly they have; for if they have not, they are not 
governing themselye:—there is an end to their free 
government. This is, unfortunately, the position of 
the American people at this moment. We have 
given up to a part of ourselves powers above the 
Constitution itself. If 1 were disposed to indulge 
in bitterness of spirit, I might call this ungrateful 
to that Almighty power that permitted us the inesti- 
mable blessing of exercising the power of self go- 
vernment as a people. It appears to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that our money distractions have been 
permitted through this wrong exercise of the power 
of the people in the collective capacity, as asso- 
ciated together for free-government, from the Re- 
volution to the present day. But before I proceed 
te show that this is the case, I will endeavor to 
explain and elucidate as little as may answer the 
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purpose, of the nature, extent, and exercise of this 
power. 

The legitimate power of the people is one and 
indivisible; they cannot divest themselves of it, for 
they are only holding it for posterity; they can- 
not confer it on a part, because it belongs only to 
the whole; it cannot be, but asa whole—it is al- 
ways the same. Itis the same in the people of 
one period, as in those of another period. The peo- 
ple of 1840, “50, or 1900, will have the same power 
as those of the preseat day. It exists ia us of to- 
day, as it did in those of twenty years ago—always 
one and indivisible in the character of Govern- 
ment, and this is but just and reasonable; no Re- 
public can be permanent upon any other basis; we 
cannot be a free people upon any other candition;a 
people associated together, every law, every act, 
emanates from the whole as one only. It was this 
great principle, felt, but mot as perfectly un- 
derstood as it yet wili be, that released us from the 
dominion of Britain. It was this great principle 
that induced us to set up for ourselves—to become 
a free people; to attempt (what the nations of the 
old world would fondly believe is only an experi- 
ment) to govern ourselves in our own way, ac- 
cording to the principles of truth and justice. From 
this legitimate power of the people emanate the 
Constitations of the States, which they alter 
and amend, or change and build up, to 
any extent that may be necessary or desirable, 
whenver they please, atany period of time. And 
why is this? Because the power of the people, as 
a whole, is always the same—it is always as one. 
Withal, the atoms which compose this power of 
self government are constantly changing; some die, 
some ate born, some go beyond seas, some come 
from beyond seas; but still the legitimate power of 
the people, asa whole, is the same. Were the 
people of 1820 more infallible than we of 1840? or 
are we of 1840 more infallible than those of 1860 
may be? or is our power as a people greater than 
theirs will be? Will they not have the power and 
right to relieve themselves from any act of onrs 
that may involve their welfare? Is this very bill 
that we are going to pass, to remain unmodified or 
unrepealed at a subsequent time, if it should be 
deemed necessary? If the advocates of a United 
States Bank were the majority, and they should es- 
tablish one, and it should become corrupt and op- 
pressive, and trench upon and endanger our liber- 
ties, as a former one has done, would not justice to 
ourselves demand its abolishment?) Do we assume 
to ourselves the power of inflicting evils on poste- 
rity, and that they shall be irremediabie; that our 
descendants shall not rid themselves of them, even 
if they hazard the most sacred of all their rights, 
their liberties? And shail we do this under the 
sanction and hallowed name of free government? 
Why it is a mere mockery, unworthy an intelligent 
people. It is the worst kind of despotism—despot- 
ism under the mask of liberty. Was it for this 
our ferefathers of the Revolution, through that sa- 
cred instrnment, the Declaration of Independence, 
pledged ‘“‘their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor?”’ Is the power of governing ourselves, 
as rational beings should, which we wrested from 
Britain through the price of blood, which belongs 
to us as a whole only, to be lost, frittered away, by 
conferring it upon parts of that whole, under par- 
tial privileges of contracts, and charters, and vested 
rights, erecting petty monarchies in our midst? In 
assuming such power, and doing such acts, I, for 
one, believe that we are incurring a fearful respon- 
sibility to that Omnipotence that liberated us from 
oppression, and permitted us to enjoy the blessings 
that belong to free government. 


The Constitution, the instrument which pre- 
scribes the action through which we are to govern 
ourselves, we alter and amend, whenever we think it 
necessary; hay, take it to pieces, and remodel it alto- 
gether, if entirely advisable, although I am one of 
those who think the framework should never be 
touched, unless imperiously demanded; and shall 
we confer our power upon a part of ourselves; erect 
a species of monarchy under the guise of a bank 
charter; place it above that Constitution; consider 
it untouchable, unalterable, no matter now dan- 
gerous to our liberties, or corrupt it may become; 
make a creature greater than the creator? and this 


‘we have been doing from the hour that Alexander 
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Hamilton, by his funding system, made the firs; 
iaroad upon the legitimate power of the people, 
until the present day. This is the rock we have 
split upon: this injustice, this violation of our 
power, by conferring upon a part what belon 
only to the whole—making creatures, and permit. 
ting them to be superior to ourselves—is the cause 
of all our monetary miseries from the foundation of 
the Government to this moment. 

We know that the Constitution of the United 
States says, that no State shall make a law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. Now, if this 
means contracts formed between man and 
man, or contracts formed wherein the govern- 
ment of a State is a party of the same character 
as simply between man and anan, where both 
have the power, it is right; butif it means that 
the power of the people as a whole (as one) through 
their representatives in one Legislature, oanconfer 
that power on a part, as in the case of charters, or 
vested rights, or exclusive privileges of any kind, 
for a specified time, to be irresumable during that 
time by a subsequent Legislature, or, in other 
words, by the people through the exercise of their 
power as a whole, it is unjust; it is a gross violation 
of the legitimate power of the people; an outrage 
upon the great principle of free government, and 
ought to be amended immediately. For,as I have 
said before, the power of the people in their collec- 
tive capacity belongs only to the whole, and cannot 
be conferred upona partof themselves. This power, 
this sacred right of self-government, will be the 
same in the people of ten years hence as it is in us of 
to-day—it was, is, and ever will be, the same. 

Yes, sir; the great error we have committed, and 
for which we are now suffering, is that of conter- 
ring the power which belongs only to the whole, 
upon a part or parts of that whole for a given time, 
and making it irresumable during that period, as in 
chartersto banks, &c. inflicting evils, perhaps, 
upon posterity, and saying they shall not relieve 
themselves from them—depriving the people of an 
element of their sovereignty. Could any act be 
more unreasonable or uxrjust, or fatally adverse to 
the great principle of tree government? the su- 
preme, the sovereign power being in the people at 
all times—always one and indivisible. AsJ have 
already said, was it not thisgreat principle that car- 
ried us through the Revolution? 

Lawyers say that a contract is not binding unless 
both parties have the power to make it. Have the 
people of this day, or of this generation, the right 
or the power to contract away the liberties of ‘the 
people of another day—another generation? Wi! 
any freeman, any right-thinking man, eater- 
tain for a moment the slightest approach to- 
ward such a suicidal idea? It i3 this dire admis- 
sion that keeps the people of the old world labor- 
ing and struggling on under the wretched oppres- 
sions that are inflicted on them. ; 

But I must not be misunderstood. I do not wish 
to leave any thing open to the cavils of the disin- 
genuous. I therefore say, plainly, taat the obliga 
tion of-contracts, as between man and man, I re- 
spect as much asany other in the community. But 
I say, equally as plainly, that the peeple of one 
day, in their sovereign capacity, can confer no 
power on a part of themselves that may involve 
that sovereignty, but what the people of another 
day may resume at pleasure, doing perfect jastice 
at the same time to all concerned. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to il- 
lustrate my observations in the way of a supposi- 
tion er two. Gentlemen have supposed considera- 
bly during these debates, and I hope I will be per- 
mitted to do some little in the same way. 

Suppose a man had indulged in chewing tobacco 
for some years, but, believing that it was injuring 
his constitution, abandoned it, and the palate should 
remonstrate against being deprived of the particu- 
lar privilege it had enjoyed so long, and demand 
its continuance, what would the will say? “I 
know that some years ago, at your ewn importu- | 
nity, I gratified you with a taste of tobacco, and | 
have continued it ever since; but I perceive that, 
in doing so, I am disordering the stomach, and con- 
sequently doing {injustice to my whole system, 
therefore I will indulge you no longer.” 
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Or suppose the thing called a dandy should take 
it into its bead to wear gilt-rimmed spectacles, fan- 
eying they would make it look more grave, and 
dignified, and consequential, but, after wearing 
them sometime, it discovered its mistake and threw 
them aside; whereupon the eyes would be dissatis- 
fied, and demand a prolongation of what they now 
thought proper to term a privilege, what would the 
creature repiy, if it could reason at ali? Probably 
something like this: “No, no, my lads; I find, if I 
continue to wear spectacles, though it may please 
you, it will render my whole person ridiculous, and 
ultimately injure yourselves aud weaken your pow- 
es of vision; therefore, in future, you must content 
yourselves with the enjoyment of equal rights with 
your fellow senses.” 

And, once more, suppose a man had been in the 
habit of drinking to excess for years stimulants of 
one or various kinds—hard cider itself sometimes, 
perhaps; but, during a sober interval, reflecting that 
he was destroying his coustitution and ruining his 
affairs, and cruelly distressing his family, he should 
form a determination to gratify his depraved taste 
no longer, and the taste demanded a continuance of 
the practice as a right, a privilege that, through its 
own importunity, it had been inadvertently con- 
ceded it should enjoy for a long time—what would 
theman say and do? “This will not do any lon- 
ger,my friend; we must reform; in justice to my- 
self, | will resume my power, which you have at- 
tempted to usurp, and which is the sawe now that 
itwas on the day I thougitlessly placed a part of it 
at your disposal. These excesses produce such 
expansions and contractions in my brain, like over 
and under doses of bank notes in other quarters, 
and such painful oppressions and revulsions in my 
stomach, through which my being is sustained, 

that it will end in convulsions which will prostrate 
the whole fabric, including yourself, even unto 
dissolution. I have been deceived and misled, 
and my confidence abused, and I resume my power.” 

So it is, Mr.Chairman with the body politic—con- 
fer its powers upon a part, to be exercised in- 
dependently, irresponsibly, and the machine, the 
whole system, becomes‘disordered and deranged; 
the favored, the privileged part is selfish—“feels 
power and forgets right”—in proportion to the 
power conferred upon it, it infringes upon and 
weakens the other parts. In a well-regulated 
machine, yeu cannot increase the power of one 
part without weakening the others. The power of 
the people, in their collective capacity, always the 

same, is the willof the man. The depraved, vitiated 
taste Was near mastering the whole man; and char- 
ters, vested rights, and exclusive privileges, through 
the action of banks, have been near mastering the 
whole people. The struggle is going on yet, and it 
is, virtually, as much a struggle for liberty and 
independence as was that of the Revolution, with 
this difference, hcwever, that the Revolutionary 
contest was an effort to release ourselves from the 
thraldom of a foreign power, (for Britain had be- 
come so tous, from her tyranny and oppression,) 
and acquire the power of free government, of go- 
verning ourselves; and the present contest is to 
release us from a thraldom caused by ourselves; 
it is for a resumption of the power which, al- 
though belonging to us as a whole, we unwisely 
and unjustly conferred upon a part, in the form of 
unrepealable bank charters. This is the nature of 
the present conflict, whether we shall govern our- 
selves as a whole people, associated together for 
that purpose, or by a part of ourselves—a delusive 
paper money a:sociation, affiliated with a power 
of the same characier in a foreign country. This 
is-the real issue,;—the vitally important question 
which we are about to decide—liberty or despotism. 

These remarks, sir, involve this question, as they 
were intended to do; would the United States Bank, 
which, I think, Congress had not the power 
to charter, under the Constitution, or the State 
banks, have inflicted on the people the adverse cir- 
cumstances they did, if they had known that they 
could not do it with impunity—might be abolished 
whenever the people found that they were no lon- 
ger useful or abused the confidence reposed in them, 
or no longer answered the purposes for which they 
were chartered? Such is the question these remarks 
involve. 
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This, sir, may be called ultraism, or radicalism, 
or agrarianism, or any other tsm, that the epponents 
of free government, who hold the doctrine that the 
people are not fit to be trusted with their own liker- 
ties, may please. But is it not trath? Is it not 
justice? If the peropie are not capable of governing 
themselves, what part of them is? There is the 
question. But I trust that the people will ponder 
upon these reflections that I have laid before their 
representatives for that purpose and decide the 
great, the vital question of their legitimate power 
being always “fone and indivisidie ’—wnether 
they shall govern themselves as a whole, or be 
governed by a part of themselves through corpora- 
tions. 


If those hallowed forms that adorn the walls of 
your rotundo could spring into life, and pass into 
this hall at this moment, what language would their 
great minds diciate? Thy reign is done, thou gro- 
velling paper despot—*.was we who gave this peo- 
ple liberty. 


There is one thing, sir, that surprises me greatly 
at presen', and that is, to see the attempts and pre- 
lences that are made to make people believe that 
these are the worst times we have ever experi- 
enced, and that produce is to be so cheap that it 
will be for the asking, and wages so low that no- 
body will work, and that the Government has 
caused it all, although there is not a word of truth 
in the whole of it. Why, such stuff is ar insult 
to the people’s understandings, just as if they 
were fools, or had lost their memories and their 
senses. I will give you, sir, a few recollections 
upon these matters, forl have no time at present 
to recur to books and newspapers and hunt up re- 
miniscences upon this subject, but if I were at 
home, I might recur to the recollections of my 
neighbors, and they could tell you what I will: I 
remember reading in Niles’s Register and other pa- 
pers that wheat in Ohio was as low as 25 to 0, 
and even 124 cents a bushel, and corn 10 cents, and 
whiskey 15 cents a gallon, and flour, at one time, 
only $1 a barrel at Pittsburg, and that it required a 
bushel to a bushel and a half of wheat to buy a 
pound of coffee, and four or five for a pound of 
tea—this was about 1820 or 1821. And what 
caused this? bank expansions and contrtionacs, and 
panics and revulsions, and breakings and swin- 
dlings, and consequent robbings of the working 
man’s hard earnings. I came into Ohio some 
dozen years ago, and I remember, in my own day, 
seeing corn at 25 to 18% cents, and wheat from 50 
down as low in some instances as 374 cents, if I 
recollect right, and oats.es low as 15 to 124 cents, 
and that in store goods too at from 25 to 60 per 
cent. profit. I remember, likewise, hearing fre- 
quenily, after my arrival, that some time before, 
wheat was a drug at 314 to 25’cents a bushel; that 
the farmers would have to hawk it about from 
store te store to get it disposed of. Do these gentry, 
who now pretend to love the hardfisted working 
folks almost to adoration—although they are so 
widely apart in sympathies and pursuits—remem- 
ber any of these matters and their causes? Weil, if 
they don’t or won’t, we do; and we remember, too, 
that Martin Van Buren, whom Andrew Jackson 
sent minister to England for that purpose among 
others, made an arrangement, with /itile hesitation, 
for a participation in the trade to her West India 
colonies, that assisted to raise the price of bread- 
stuffs in our west at once—a desideratum that the 
preseding Administration had attempted in vain. 
Yes sir, if the wireworkers who affect to love log 
cabins and hard cider ‘so intensely cannot remem- 
ber these matters, we can and do—let them bear this 
remark in mind. Yes, sir, only pass this bill, so that 
the public revenue, consisting of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, or whatever it may amount to, 
may be kept in circulation in honest hard gold and 
silver, that the workers may have it for every day 
use; and make the duties on foreign merchandise 
payable in cash down upon the nail, that the mer- 
chant and British agent may have no advantage 
over the farmer and manufacturer; and let the pro- 
ducers sell more and buy Jess; manufacture more 
and use more of their ewn fabrics, and less of 
foreign ones, and place banking within the entire 
control of the people, and then see if the West and 
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the whole Union do not rise faster in prosperity, and 
virtue, and happiness. 

lam sick, and tired, and disgusted, with these 
vile wretched attempts that are incessantly kept up 
to mislead the people; and I do say, to the people’s 
Representatives on this floor, and to my constita- 
ents, and to the whole American people, and I say 
it fearlessly, that that man who wilfully misleads 
the people from their true and just interests, or de- 
ceives, or impeses upon them false doctrines— 
whether in the halls of Congress, or in the hal!s of 
the State Legislatures—in the county meeting or in 
township meeting—in public conversation or in 
private conversation—through the press or at the 
polls—or in any way whatseever, in act word, or 
deed—it is a grave accusation, but itis a true one— 
that man is virtually guilty of treason against free 
government, against the liberties and happiness of 
mankind in the United States and all over the 
world; and not merely at present, but extends it to 
the future, by retarding the progress of free princi- 
ples, the onward march of human rights, of truth, 
and justice—that man is the enemy of his fellow- 
man, in the broadest sense of the word. 

While the name of the true patriot, who loves 
and serves bis country, will be cherished in the me- 
mories of posterity, that of the man who misleads 
the people will be precipitated down, down, down 
through the never-ending night of dark oblivion. 





SPEECH OF MR. W. O. BUTLER, 
OF KENTUCKY. 

In the House of Representatives, June, 11, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole, in reply to Mr. Bippie 
and Mr. Hunt, on the appropriation for surpress- 
ing hostilities in Florida. 

Mr. Cuairman: That have not occupied this 
floor sooner, is an evidence of the reluctance I feel, 
in occupying it at all; a reluctance which is greaty 
incteased from the reflection that the session is 
drawing toaclose,and that I can hope to say 
nothing likely to compensate the country for the 
time I shall necessarily occupy. The considera- 
tion would certainly induce me te decline saying 
any thing on the present occasion, were I not sa- 
tisfied, that the session is to end, as it began, in 
speechmaking. 

Be this as it may, sir, I have now undergone 
what all will admit to be a reasonable novitiate in 
silence, and intend as brief a discussion of the Fio- 
rida war question as I may findconvenient. That 
this war is beginning to excite a deep, and a thril- 
ling interest in the community, is not a matter of 
surprise; it has desolated our frontiers with a most 
unsparing hand for years; axd although it in no de- 
gree threatens the general safety of the nation, it is 
but too well calenlated to appeal to the sympathy 
of every heart not locked up against the voice of 
sorrow. It is moreover, sir, a war whose termi- 
nation still lies hid, far in the dark inscrutable fu- 
ture. Like every other transaction of the times, 
this war has been ‘seized on by the Opposijion 
party, in and out of this House, for the pur- 
pose of being moulded into political capi- 
tal. It has been roundly asserted, that its 
operations have been such, as to reflect indelible 
disgrace upen the Administration under .which it 
has been carried on. As a friend and a sup- 
porter of that administration, have felt myself cali- 
ed upon to examine into the truth of this charge; 
and afier having done so, I take it upon myself to 
say, in the presence of those who have made it, that 
ithas no foundation in truth. I intend to re-ex- 
amine it, in the presence of this committee, where 
the various laws, and most of the facts in relation 
to it,are within our reach; and where the touch- 
sione of truth may be readily applied. I congratn- 
late the country, sir, that this hour bas at last ar- 
rived. I congratulate the Opposition, that they ace 
no longer compeiled to yelp and snap at the sha- 
dow of this war; that they may now do that,as a 
matter of right, which they have heretofore only 
attempted by way of stealth; and I now call upon 
them, one and all, to make good their charges; not 
not by round and bold assertion, but by proof and 
argument. It would have evinced much more 
confidence in the truth and justice of their charges, 
had they waited for this hows. [t would have 
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been much more creditable to themselves, and in- 


finitely more just to all concerned, had they 
imitated the notable example of Tam O’Shanter’s 
wile, and pursed their wrath until the present time. 
But | am aware that this Opposition never conde- 
scends to act upon any bat high and pradential 
considerations; I, therefore, take it for granted that 
some sach consileration must Bave influenced their 
course in relation io this war. I presume, sir, 
they found their patriot wrath too hot for nursing, 
and thai they have been simply ho sting their sa‘e- 
ty-valves in advance, as the cn y means to pre- 
vent explosion, Certain it is, sir, that we have 
had many and most portestous sounds from their 
escape-pipes in this hall. I eongraiulate 
them that their long agony is now over, and that 
they may work off their surplus steam at their lei- 
sure, and in the natural way. 

Betore | proceed, however, to an examination 
intu the operations of this war, permit me to reply 
to the genilemen whe have preceded me as to the 
alleged causes which induced it. The gentieman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Oave,] in his celebrated 
“clear the kitchen speech,” told us that it was 
brought on by the infamous conduct of the Go- 
vernment in swindling these Indians ovt of their 
land-; and the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Hon?) added to this, a charge in relation to the 
wife of Osceola, which is appropriately regis‘ere.! 
in the Abolition Almanac of the present year. | 
admit that these genilemern are quiie as near the 
truth as is usual in these party times; they are on- 
ly one remove from it. It is not that these Indians 
have been cheated out of their lands by the Go- 
vernment (tor! am well convinced a fairer treaty 
never was made with an Indian tride,) but it is to 
this charge, falsely made, and widely circulated, 
and parucularly among those Indians themselves, 
that this war is to be attributed, more than to any 
other cause. Unfortunately for the honor, the 
peace, and the prosperity of the country, there is, 
and ever has been, a party among us (nol a large 
one, I trast, sir,) who never yet was known to ap- 
prove of any one act of theirown Government; 
who never yet was found acting with their own 
country, either in peace or in war; the same 
party which held back the arms of our gallant 
fathersin the Revolunonary struggle; which hung 
a dead weight upon our eagie’s wings in the last 
war; and which is how busy in sowing the seeds of 


disunion throughout the land. This pariy, sir, bas | 


made its appearance among us at different periods 
of our nsiory, and in varions guises, but ever in 
that guise best calculated to sirike at the honor and 
security of the nation. For some ume past it 
has been carrying on a most insidious warfare, al 
ternately and counjointiy under the red aud black 
banner. It has taken uncer iis holy ke ping the 
red man of the wild, aod the Soutsern slave, and 
has heen inciting the one to redeilion, and toth to 
war, by every means in ils power. And yetso 
strange a thing 1s man, that tue members of this 
same party weekly fold their arms and cull upon 
the world to say whether they are not the true, nay 
the pecolfar followers of the Prince of Peac». That 
there may be among them some blind, delud-d z-a- 
Jots, who fondly dream they are engased in the 
service of the Most High, while th-y are lighting 
the torch of civil discord 1m the land, and bathing 
it in blood, is baiely possible; but thar their leaders, 
and many of their rank and file, will, in the en, 
be found to be either the hired or the willing tools 
of foreign powers, striking al the integritv of this 
Union, I have many and strong reasons ‘o appre- 
hend. Crowned heads throughout the world be- 
gin to sit tremblingly on their thrones. The spirit 
of inquiry is abroad in every land; liberal princi- 
ples are every where on the rapid march, and our 
free institutions afford the only light held out for 
their guidance! Pant out that light, and liberty 1s 
Jost te the world' The problem of man’s capacity 
for self-government is fatally solved, and the feu- 
dal ages come back upon ws with ail their gloom 
and all their chains. It is nut then strange that 
crowned heads should seize upon the only means 
in their power to remove the only obstacle ia their 
way. America, rue to herself, may laugh at the 
world in arms; to divide and conquer us is the 
ealy bope. And I repeat it, sir, this 
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saintly brood of hypocrites, these exclusive 
friends of the red man and the black, but 
who would neither shed their blood nor spend 
their money for the salvation of both races, are, in 
my opinion, designed as the entering wedge for the 
rending asunder this great, this glorious, this holy 
confederacy; cemented together by all that is sacred 
in the past, by all that is worth living for in time to 
come. 

As a forther pretence for intermediling with In- 
dian affairs, it has been said that one of the chief 
purposes of the late Administration was the de- 
struction of the Indian race; and we have been in- 
voked by the orators, and the poe's, and the papers 
of a party, both foreiga and domestic, to unite with 
them ia weeping over the fate of a ores 
great and poient nation—now a fzeb'e and 
oppressed tribe, cheated out of their lands, 
and driven from the graves of their fathers into 
bitter exile by the iron hand of tyranny. Not- 
withstanding they were encouraged to sell their 
lands, and to emigrate as the only means to save 
them from utter extermination: and, notwithstand- 
ing, whi'e remaining amoung us, they are daily dip- 
ping their insatate hands in the innvcent blood of 
cut women and ovr chi'dren: for them this party 
has no sympathy; it 1s treasured up fer cur enemies 
alone. 

It is trac, Mr. Cha'rman, when the gallant old 
man who was at the head of the late Administration 
saw Florida in flames, and the hearthstones of her 
peace ul and uncffending citizens drenched with 
their own blood, that he flew to their assistance, and 
saved them from destruction. Its is also true, that, 
in doing so, he shed much Indian blood; ay, sir, 
and shed it without remorse. But that his, or the 
policy of the Government, in purchasing 
the Indian lands, and removing them beyond 
the Mississippi, has a tendency, or was designed, to 
destroy them, is utterly untrue. TI repeat it, sjr, no- 
thing else can save them from speedy extermination. 
All history, and tradition, and experience, attest the 
fact that these 'wo races cannot live in close contigu- 
ity with each other; that the contact has still been fa- 
tal to the Indian race. True it is, sir, that por- 
tions of that race, |:\ke the strong man in the tem- 
ple, have ofien brought a common rain upon their 
own and the heads of all within their reach; but, 
as a nation, they have been compelled, with dimi- 
ni-hed numbers, to plunge deeper and deeper in 
theirgenial wild, leaving tehird them smoking 
ruins and a bloody trail. 

What, let me ask, sir, would be the fate of the 
Seminole tribe, in a few years, hemmed in, and 
pressed on all sides asitis, by a daily increasing 
white population? It would be that of a belted 
tree, putting forth ity sickly leaves for a season, 
dropping ts sapls<s brancues, one by one, and 
speedily mingling with the dust. The reason is a 
most obvious one; Our c2stoms are at co”tinual 
war with each other: the Indian lives by the chase 
—lives mainly on the ferest game. The farms and 
fences of the whiie man circamscribe and limit the 
range of the deer and the elk, and the hum of 
civilization frightens them away. The Iadian 
follows ef his own accord, or is compelled by the 
whites, after having turned his isle arms upon 
those who have broken in upon his habits, without 
having changed his nature. Give him his native 
wild—the lofty mountain and the deep dark dell: 
the rushing river and the quiet lake; give him the 
rifle and the forest game; you give him all he re- 
quires—all he is capable of enjoying. You leave 
untouched and uncontaminated ali that is worth 
preserving in his nature; and I acknowledge he has 
many fine and lofty traits of character. Take his 
weapons from his band, and replace them with the 
plough and the hoe, and you make him a tame dis- 
pirited slave, or a bitter and an unreleating enemy. 
If this be true, sir, was it not a wise and a humane 
policy, to give them a distant country of their own, 
where they may preserve and enjoy their own pro- 
per and pecaliar customs, unchecked and uncon- 
troiled by the warring usages of civilization? That 
the condition of those who have complied with their 
treaty stipulations, and removed beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, is greatly improved, we are not only told 
by their own agents, but by the concurrent testimo- 
ny of all who have visiled themin their new homes. 
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I have deemed it proper tosay thus much in defence 
of the policy of the Government, and in refutation 
of the unjust and illiberal charges made against the 
I\te Administration. Bat I am well aware, sir 
tnat the fave of the Indian has bat little weight with 
those who are affecting to weep over it, It is used 
merely as a mask, to cloak another anda mach 
more important measure —one which it is not quite 
prudent to proclaim on the house tops. They would 
be content to witness a war of exierm:nation be. 
tween the Indians and whites of the South, so it did 
not reach their borders, or touch their purses, pro- 
vided it should prevent the settlement of Fiorida b 
slaveholders, and its formation into slave 8 ates 
That, sir, is the key to the whole mystery. Piorida, 
in its present condition, is too well suited to their 
purposes to be lost without a strugg'e, which costs 
them nothing, however much blood and m sery it 
may cost others. Florida, in its present condition 
i. the fit, the natural. and the well-selecied theatre 
for abolition operations; the only one on which it 
can ever hope even to commence its nefarious 
schemes; and the Fiorida war, its first, its natural, 
and its bitter fruit, Look at it, sir, surrounded on 
all sides by slaves and sjaveholders, eccu- 
pied by a savage tribe, easily excited to war, 
Owning many sijaves, and having among them 
many free negroes, in daily communication with 
those of the whites, at all times disposed to excite 
them to rebel against, and desert from their own- 
ers; and to secrete and protect them when they do 
so, of their own accord. Stretching far toward 
the Bahamas, and reaching almost to Jamaica 
laiely a slave State, and now a scene of manu. 
mitied misery—owned by a foreign and a riya! 
power, united and affiliated with the Abolitionists 
in Our Own country—it is a mest convenient spot 
for all the numerous agents of this society, to mest 
and complot in sa‘ety, against the peace and secu- 
rity of the American people. Do not imagine, sir, 
tor a moment, that considerations of so vitala 
character as these have been overlooked or disre- 
garded, by either the people of Florida or the Abo. 
lition party. That they are both thrillingly ative 
to their true coudition, will be seen from an ex- 
tract taken from the Antislavery Almanac of the 
present year. The article from which this extract 
is made is under the following appropriate head: 
“Will you admit Florida as a slave State?” After 
denouncing the Government and the war in the 
most reck'ess and unmeasured terms, and quoting 
from the Louisvile Journal, in support of their 
charges, they proceed to give the reasons why tne 
people of Florida desire the removal of the 
Indians. 

“Ata public meeting of the citizens of Tallahassee and vi- 
cinity, June 821839, it was ‘unanimously resolved, that the 
Semiuole Indians and the inhabitanis of Florida cannot main- 
tain peace and live in the same country. and if any treaty 
shali be ratified, Jocating these Indians in Florida, it will bea 
paper treaty only.’ They also resolved, “That the peninsula 
of Fiorida is the last place in the limits of the United States 
where the Indians should be permitted to remain, for obvious 
reasons:' land2, ‘They are accessible to our enemies, and 
would be guides to them in war;’ 3, ‘If Jocated in Florida, al! 
the runaway slaves will find refuge and protection with them;’ 
4, ‘The contiguity of emancipated colored people of the West 
Indies, would, in a war with some foreign power, place Florida, 
and, in fact, the whole of our Southern States, in jeopardy.” 

What are those reasons? The people ot Fiorida 
wished the removal of the Indians because their 
lives and their property were in imminent and con- 
stant danger from their contiguity; and these are 
adopied by the Abolitionists as insuperable objec- 
tions against their removal. I confess, sir, they 
are of the most satisfaciory and conclusive charac: 
ter, Itis quite natural that the people of Florida 
should feel a deep solicitude in the preservation of 
their lives and their property. But the Abolition- 
ists have deereed that they shall loose their slaves, 
even at the expense of life itself. I know there are 
some of that party who will recoil with much 
seeming horror at the very shadow of such a ecatas- 
trophe. Yes, sir, there are men in the werld who 
w:il coolly and qaietly lay a train that they, and 
al' ethers who pretend to think at al!, must know 
wi: | ignite of itse:f, or be fired by the hands of an- 
other, and who, when the thunder of the explosion 
bursts upon them, willexclaim avainst the wicked- 
ness of the deed, and thank Heaven that they at 
least were free from such asin. This, sir, is the 
case with many. But there are others who have 
laid aside even this thin and flimsy robe of caution 
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isy, and who come out boldiy, and in 
arnt, and tell Us they have weighed the whole mat- 
ier, and are prepared to carry out their vile 
schemes, even at the expense of the Union itself. 
Let every American read the fvilowing extract 
from their proceeuings, and then let any man who 

rizes his character and standing as a patriot dare 
defend them: 

“W.L. Garrison, from the Business Committee, reported 2 
resolution declaring that, as Abolitionists, we are bound to car- 


ry out our principles, no matter at what expense (0 our sect oF 
party, to the Constitution, or to the Union.” 


Jois paragraph wants no comment. I will not 
evea Say of its author, as the venerable geatieman 
fom Massachuset's [Mr. Apams] once said of « 
distinguished colleague, [Mr. Wesster,] who in 
debate said he would not vote for a certain war 
measure, then under consideration, even if the ene- 
my were then thundering at the Capitol, “that he 
had but one more step to take, and that was to join 
the enemy.” I will not do the author of that pa- 
ragrap the injustice to dcubt that he has already 
taken that important step. 

No one, not even the Abolitionists themselves, 
can deny that the course openly pursued by that 
party has a direet tendency to excite discontent 
among bovh the Indians and the negroes. Have 
they not both had their supposed wrongs and op 
pressions Gepicted to them with ail the force and 
fervor which ingenuity and falsehood united could 
gommand; and what other method could they have 
resorted to mere likely to produce the resulis which 
have followed? Does any one doubt that such 
means, acting on such bodies of ignorant and illi- 
feraie men, even if no such evil was designed, 
could tail .o excite both Indians and negroes to re- 
venze; and is it not equally natural that two such 
classes of men, living in the same region and in ha- 
bits of daily intereourse, should unite together for 
the purpose of effecting a common redress? That 
they did so unite before the commencement of the 
war,and have continued to act in periect concert, 
1 will now show you from the report of Major Gie- 
nera! Jesup, who was then engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of the war; fiom page 10, 1 make the following 
extract: 

“Having been apprized, by prisoners taken in the preceding 
eampaign, of an arrangement entered into previous to the war, 
between the Indians and the slaves, that, so soon as hostilities 
should commence, the latter were to join them, anJ take up 
arma, I informed the Indians that all their negroes must be sepa- 
rated from them and sent out of the country.” 

Again, in a letter from Volusia, he says: 

“This, you may be assured, is a negro, notan Indian war, 
and if it be not specdily put down, the South will feel the effects 
of it on their slave population before the end of the next sea- 
eon ?—Ex. Doc. 78, 3 vol. 2d session, 25th Congress. 

An intelligent gentleman, now in this city, long 
and still an inhabitant of Florida, in a note to me, 
says: “ That the Indians were instigated to a viola- 
tion of the treaty at Payne’s landing by the negroes 
among them, there is no doubt.” As a proof that 
the Abolititionis's have been instigating them to 
this course, and that foreigners have been aiding 
them in it, the same gentleman says: 


“During the course of the war, a communication existed, 
with boats, between the Bahamas, where some of the fugitive 
slaves had transported themselves for greater security; and a 
brig has been running, under the charge ofa devoied patron of 
free negroes, from St. Juhn’s to St. Domingo.” 


That tae people in Fiorida are alive to these facts 
will be seen from the following extract from the 
Floridian : 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in East Florida to his 
friend in New York. 


“If you observe the papers you will see what is doing in 
“ongress towards our admission as aBtate. We have two par- 
ties—one for and one against it. Oneis fora civisi n, to form 
ultimately two States; the other, tocome in whole immediately. 
In the present and prospective state of things, it is decidediy 
Detter to come in as One State; for, if the Aboliuenisis get the 
ascen''ency, wecannever come in. The Union would dia- 
solved in the attempt, and dissolved it assuredly will be, if they 
increase; and, with their increase, persevere in the incendiar 
effurts we see them daily making to excite discontent and revoit 
among our slaves. The modes by which they essay to do this 
are, some of them, a3 base, and baser, than any thing else that 
can be named, excepting always, and forever, the cause they 
are ces S I could patticularize these, but sha‘! contant 
myself with the one fact of their making instruments of ne- 
groea, who have (perhaps by the generosity of their former own- 
ere) been emancipated, and are suffered to remain amongst 
us, The intercourse with these free negroes is not difficult. 
By means of other fre3 negroes occasionally touching at our 
ports, and finding ingress to our towns and cities; (hese are 
bribed to the work, and furnished with incendiary tracts, art- 
fully contrived, for the furtherance of theirhellish purposes.” 


The following extracts from their constitution 
will show their plan of operations. Among the 
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means to be resorted to, are tie fol'owing: “To 
open correspondence with the Abo'itionists throug) j- 
out the world, and encourage them in the prosec u- 
tion of their objects.” And again: “That our 
friends, both white and co.ore/, in Canada, the 
West Indies, South America, and other counitt ies, 


| be affectionately invited to form auxiliary societies, 


and_contribute to the funds of the society.” Do you 
think, sir, al! this brotherly love has been thrown 
away? No, sir, the Indians and the negroes have 
been aprealel to, and they have gore to war; the 
islands have been invoked in the most fraternal 
terms, and the islands have Jent their aid. What 
impres«ion these facts may have ppon others, | am 
not prepared to say. If any shall sull doubt that 
the spirit of Abolition has been one of the causes 
wh'ch prodaced, and is now protraciing, this war, 
I jeave them to the enjoyment: f ‘hat opinion; con- 
vinced, as | am, that time is maturing and mvti- 
plying facts that will force even the willing skeptic 
to become an unwilling believer. 

I proceed, in the next place, sir, to an exami- 
nation of the manner in which this war has been 
been conducted. Ihave before said that the Op- 
position in this House has charged the opera- 
tions of the Florida war to be such as to reflee { 
indelible disgrace upon the adminstration unde r 
which it has been carried on. But, strange to 
tell, no pat of that foul attamt is to .a- 
tach either to the g>nera!s who con/‘ucted the va ri- 
ous campaigns, or to the soldiers who fought the 
dfferent baules. It would not te quite politic, at 
th s is teresting conjuncture, to assail so numerous 
and so influential a body of men, that migat rouse 
the honest indignation of their numerous friends, 
and of the country at large. That gentlemen have 
no intentien of doing, and I acquit them from any 
such design. Had success c owned our arms, 
had victory perched on our standard, who 
would have worn the plucked laurels? By the 
united voice of the world, they would have graced 
the brows of our generals and their companions in 
arms. But, sir, victory and defeat are the very op- 
posites of each other; and their effects should, of 
course, be of a corresponding character. Exch 
new victory is but a fresh blast from the trumpet 
of the nation’s fame; and, therefore, we join in the 
all hail to our friends who have won it. But, sir, 
it is most desirable and convenient to find a scape- 
goat for those same friends when overtaken by de- 
feat ani disaster; and if that scape-zost should 
chance to p:ove an enemy, or a polrical opponent, 
it is looked upon as a God-sen4, tha!, net io profit 
by, would be condemned by all as a species of po- 
litical impiety. 

Each year, Mr. Chairman, seemsto cemand a 
fresh victim. Last year the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was singled out fur party immoiation. I need 
not tell you, sir, how snala failure it proved; I 
need not remind you with what recoil that measure 
fellon the heads of those who atlempted to use it, 
Whrre now, sir, is the mighty product of that 
mighty effori? where is that celebrated report which 
cost its autLors so much labor and the nation so 
much mosey? I mean, sir, the Swartwout report. 
Last year it was the political text book of the 
Whiz party, and was flourished from all the 
stumps and hore block inthe country; where is it 
now, sir? it must have lost favor even with its 
friends; it has rarely been alluded to even in this 
House; it has scarcely raised a babble or a ripple 
in this great boiling ca'dron into which every oue 
is throwing his biterest things: 

“ Liver of misbelieving Jew, 

Gall of goat, and sprigs of yew.” 
Sir, it has been solemnly tried and fairly con- 
demned by the American people, and from their 
verdict there is no appeal. Unwarned by the past, 
another victim is bound to the horas of the politi- 
calalar. The Secretary of War is singled out 
for the sacrifice. Sir, it requires no Childean 
knowledge of the stars to foretell his doom. A 
child might cast his horoscope. Mr. Chairman, 
it was said of yore that the holiness of the alrar 
sanctified the offering—that was true of one altar 
only, the altar of the Most High. Some altars are 
so base in themselves as to desecrate all that 
touches them. Such, mainly, are the altars of man; 
peculiarly such, sir, are the party altars of this 
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day. I much fear that no acceptable incense can 
ever rise from tkem. Tmuch fear that when the 
smoke of the sacrifice is over and the fervor of the 
worshipper subsided, when conscience and posterity 
come to sit mm honest judgment on our best acts, 
when the gilding and drapery are torn off, and our 
motives laid bare, that all which we are now 
offering under the spacious and holy names of pa- 
(riots aad country, will be found to be litle 
more ‘han serdid ministerings to party and to self. 
Thad thought there was sill leit one common 
ground an whicheven the parties in this House 
might tgeet, and, for a time, lay down theit weapons 
of party strife, Thad thought that when onr banner 
wes on the breeze, and our eagle spreading his wings 
tor the stoop, that one spirit, the spirit of our 
ators, would be in every breast. Nor will I, 
even now, perm t myself to doubt that were this a 
warof frog. aggression, or one ca'culated to 
roare the spirito. the naton, by endangering its 
liberty, we weudall prove true in the trial hour. 

But the Florida war has been treate | as a matter 
of trivial moment. A few naked and wandering 
sava.es are Said to have sacked our borders and 
foiled our armies; and the Secretary of War is 
held responsible for all the blood and all the trea- 
sure that have been lav.shed on that war. I will 
not stop now, sir, to cast up the merchant part of 
this charge; I will not, when speaking of the blood 
of my countrymen, pause to weigh it against gold. 
This is a proper, but a separate subject for inquiry. 
Let it be made. Sutmi. the accounts and expen- 
ditures of this war to a proper committee, and let 
us have a full examination; not an ex parte one, 
upon select items culled out for present use, and at 
the close of the se-sion, whep it is well known that 
no one has the time or the inclination to examine 
them. We are now examinirg the operations of 
the war; not the quartermas‘ers’ or the commissa- 
ries’ accounts, Show me that the Secretary of 
War has been remiss or derelict in his duty; show 
me that he has betrayed or neglected the bigh trust 
committed to his keeping—that he has suffered the 
blood of Florida to flow when he had the power to 
close he: wounds; andI will aid you in the inflie- 
tion of any punishment you may dare to name—I 
will aid you in branding him with a stigma that 
shall resist the effacing fingers of time for 
ever. But, before we proceed to condemn 
or to punish him, let us understand distinet- 
ly the offences with which he is charged; and let 
him have a chance to defend himself, at least by 
his friend on this floor. This, however, sir, is no 
part of Whig tactics. They have an instunctive 
horror of every thing like specification; it hasa 
tendency to cramp their genius and unfeather the 
wings of their imagination. Sweeping charges and 
bold and bitter denuciations are much more eas ly 
made, and much more difficult of detection; and, 
therefore, generally resorted to. But, sir, | feel 
myself prepared to meet gentlemen, even on their 
own ground, and te satisfy all, who do not wish to 
close their eyes against truth, that even these gene- 
ral charges cannot be true, and exist ouly in the 
fertile smagination of those by whom they have 
been made. Have gentlemen condescended to in- 
qu:re into the duties of the Secretary of War; the 
means that have been placed at his disposal by 
Government, and the manner in which he has em- 
ployed them? Have they examined iuto the cha- 
racter and namber of the enemy we have been 
cont nding with? And above ai!, have they duly 
weighed the character of the climate, and the im- 
practicable na‘ure of the country which has been 
the theatre of this wai? If they have, and know 
enough of the science of war, tO appreciate and 
apply such icformation, then they are, in some de- 
gree, qualified to commence the delicate and diffi- 
eult ta>k of military criticism; them they are, in 
some degree at least, prepared to do justice to the 
Secretary of War, aud to the unfortunate army 
who are throwieg away their lives and reputations 
in that most unforionaie war. And Jet me tell 
you, sir, if you proceed to condemn the one or the 
other, without making these essential inquiries, you 
are but acting the part of common stabbers in the 
dark, and just as likely to kill the brave man as the 
coward; and let me also tell you that the eyes of the 
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gent and.a liberal people, one with whom success 
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addressed the adjutant general of the army by the officer then 


is not the only test cf merit, and if there is a 
wretch on earth m>re contemptible in their eyes 
than all others, it is he who, not having courage to 
win laurels of his own, shall stretch forth his 
timid trembling hand to pilfer them from a brave 
man’s brow. 

What, then, are the legitimate and appropriate 
duties of the Secretary of War? and in what 
manner has he discharged those duties? His is 
a general superintendence over all that belongs 
to the science and the art of war; to sce that the 
best and most appropriate means, whether of 
men Or munitions, are furnished for carrying it on. 
Where it consists of many parts, and is waged in 
different regions, he is necessarily compelled to 
give a general outline of the whole, so as to in- 
sure the harmonious action of the different parts ; 
but when the war is confined to a single, and that 
a wildand unexplored region, as Florida, all detail is 
necessarily left to the skill and discretion of the 
commanding general. On the selection of a ge- 
neral for such a service much depends, and for 
that selection the Secretary is properly responsi- 
ble. In which of these important duties has the 
Secretary of War failed? and who, if any, is the 
delinquent Secretary? for there have been several 
Secretaries since the commencement of this disas- 
trous war. 

Itis far from my intention to enter into a minute 
account of the Florida war; this would re quire 
more time and more labor than I am willing to 
bestow upon the subject at this time. My main 
object is 1o defend the Government from what I 
believe to be a m@t unjust and wanton attack. 
There may have been neglect, there may have 
been mismanagement, in many of the operations 
of this war. It would, indeed, be strange, sir, 
were it otherwise, when we consider the ma- 
terials that have necessarily been employed in 
its prosecution. If the commanding generals 
have been properly furnished with men and 
munitions, they, and they alone, are re-spon- 
sible for the proper use of them. In making 
the inquiry which I propose, I shall necessarily be 
compelled to speak of the officers of the army, 
whw have been engaged in this war; and, in do- 
ing so, may find it necessary, in some degree, 
to compare their merits, or more properly,’ their 
fitness for this service. If so, it will not be to de- 
tract from them. That justice may be done to all, 
and injustice to none, it is essential to keep in 
view, not on'y the officers connected with the dif- 
ferent periods of the war, but also the particular 
Administration then in power. 

As Genera! Clinch, who commanded the first, 
and General Scott the second campaign, have made 
accommon cause against the Government, I will 
first state their charge, and then proceed to mect it. 
In justice to these gentlemen, permit me, however, 
to say that the commencement of this war was 
well calculated to operate prejudicially on those 
who had charge of it. It was not until various ce- 

5 
nerais end numerous forces had failed to bring it to 
an end, that we began to appreciate the many diffi- 
culties to be encountered, and the true causes of 
failure. That there was a general disappointment 
throughout the country, from the President down, 
when campaign afier campaign ended without 
closing this war, is certain. The consequence was, 
that a court of inquiry was ordered to investigate 
the causes which prevented General Scott from 
ending the war. Instead of defending himself by 
assigning the true reasons, General Scoit, in turn, 
attacked the Government. His interrogaiory to 
Clinch, a witness on his trial, and the answer of 
Clinch, place the subject in aclear and distinct 
point of view; and I will beg leave to read them tc 
the committee: 


“Question by the Court. What were the causes, in your 
opinion, that prevented the subjection of the hostile Seminoles 
in Se seertan conducted by Major General Scott in-Florida, 
in 1 

“Answer. In reply to»that question, 1 am compelled to 
state that I am of the opinion that the failures of and the dis- 
asiers attending the operations in Florida, were mainly to be 
attributed to the want of energy and military forecast in the 
late head of the War Department; and, in failing to order a 
larger force, and a greater quantity of military supplies, &c. in- 
to that country in aeons early in the year 1536. In illustra- 
tion of this opinicn, and to show, that the late Secretary ofWar 
was not entirely uninformed as to the state of things in Florida, 
I beg leave to submit to the court extracts from several letters 
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commanding in Florida. When, at last, the late honorable Se- 
cretary awoke from his dreams of political preferment, and 
turned his attention to bleeding and suffering Florida, it was 
too late, owing to the peculiar nature of the country, to effect 
a great deal before the hot and sickly months set in; hence, in 
a great measure, may be attribnied the failure, as it has been 
termed, of thecampaign conducted by Major General Scott in 
Florida. 
“(The extracts alluded to in this answer were here read to 


yun and accompany these proceedings, document No. 
51, 9 


Now, sir, here is a distinct charge, and of an 
important character. Let us examine into its 
truth. The witness, General Clinch, was the of.- 
ficer in command at the time of the alleged delin- 
quency. That he was an intelligent and a meri- 
torious officer, every way worthy of the high trust, 
none will deny. The Government relied upon 
him with implicit confidence as to what was proper 
and necessary to be done, and the force and other 
means requisite for the service. Was not thisa 
just and proper reliance? Who was half so well 
qualified to give all the necessary information as 
General Clinch, who was immediately on the scene 
of action, and had special charge of the military 
operations in Fiorida? Certainly no one. I will 
now proceed to show you that all the requisitions 
of General Clinch were met, and more than met, 
by the War Department, as soon as they were 
made. If I do this, I shall feel satisfied that I 
have succeeded in warding from the Administra- 
tion’all pretence of censure, let it fall where it 
may. That the requisitions of General Clinch 
were so met, will manifestly appear from the Ad- 
jutant General’s report, containing a summary of 
all the tranctions of that period between General 
Clinch and the War Department, from which I 
will read the following extract: 


“In consequence of the state of affairs. as reported by the 
commanding officer of Fort King, on the 27th October, 1834, and 
the officer of the Commissary’s department charged with duties 
connected with the removal of the Indians, and also on the re- 
port of the Indian agent, it was deemed necessary to increase the 
military force stationed in Florida. Accordingly, orders, dated 
November 24, were issued, directing three companies of artil- 
lery totake post at Fort Brooke, Tampa bay, and the company 
stationed at Fort Marion, St. Augustine, to join the garrison at 
Fort King, then consisting of one company of infantry. The 
same order assigned Brevet Brigadier General Clinch to the 
command of the troops in Florida, an officer of much experi- 
encé, and being well acquainted with the Indian habits and cha- 
racter. He was also required to co-operate with the Indian 
agentin all proper measures relative to the contemplated remo- 
val of the Seminole Indians. 

“On a requisition of General Clinch, received in February, 
1835, for six additional companies to strengthen his command, 
four companies of artillery, under Brevet Lieutenant Colonel 
Fanning, of the 4th regiment, were, on the l4th of February, 
1835, ordered from Fort Monree to Fort King, with authority, at 
the same time, to draw in the company of infantry at Key West. 
The number of companies in Florida was now increased to ten; 
of which number six were concentrated at Fort King, three at 
Fort Brooke, as before stated, and one stationed at Key West. 

‘On the 12th of October, Lieutenant Harris, of the artillery, 
disbursing agent for the Seminoles, recommended that the force 
in Florida should be increased; but as no additional requisition 
for that purpose had been received from General Clinch, it was 
not considered proper to direct this measure. On the 15th of 
the month, the two compnnies of artillery stationed at I’orts 
Morgan and Pickens, near Mobile and Pensacola, were placed 
under his orders. 

“On the 2ist of October, a jetter, dated the Sth, was receive? 
from General Clinch, in which he suggested the propriety of 
being authorized to call in'o the service one hundred and tifty 
mounted volunteers, to aid in the removal of the Indians, and to 
suppress any difficulties which might occur. But as this force 
was retjuired to aidin the removal of the Indians, and to prevent 
difficulties which were anticipated, and not to repress hostili- 
ties which had commenced, or which were then impending, 
General Clinch was informed, in answer, on the 22d October, 
that there was no appropriation authorizing the measure, and 
that the President, under existing circumstances, did not consi- 
der thatthe case came under the constitutional power to call 
into service an additional force for the defence of the country. 
But he was authorized to order two more companies, viz: those 
at Forts Wood and Pike, to join him, which, with the two 
companies placed at his disposal on the 5th of October, made 
four companies of regular troops, in lieuef the mounted men. 
On the 30th of the same month orders were given by the Navy 
Department to Commodore Dallas, to direct one of the vessels 
of the squadron to co-operate with General Clinch in his endea- 
vors to effect the removal of the Seminoles. 

“In a letter received on the 3lst of October, Generai Clinch re- 
quested that three companies of regular troops might be added 
to hiscommand. He was apprised, however, by previous or- 
ders, that four had already been oe at his dispesal. 

“In his communication from St. Augustine, dated 29th No- 
vember, received onthe 9th of December, General Clinch re- 
ported that, should he find it necessary for the protection of the 
frontier settlements, he would assume the responsibility of 
calling out at least one hundred mounted men, believing that the 
measure would be sanctioned by the President and Secretary of 
War. This approval was communicate to him on the same 
day; and, in aacition to it, a letter was addressed to the Govern: 
or of Florida, requesting him to place at the disposal] of General 
Clinch any militia force that officer might require. Of this, 
General Clinch was informed. He was also informed that, at 
the request of General Hernandez, orders would be given, 
through the Ordnance Department, to issue five h mus- 
kets and the necessary equipments to the militia,”” 
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A few comments on this report will place this 
matter in a light that none can fail to see and un- 
derstand it. It is true that General Clinch required 
six companies in February, 1835, and that five 
only were then placed at his disposal. I will first 
exp'ain the reason why this company was at that 
moment withheld, and then show that a change 
in our relations wiih the Seminoles rendered it un- 
necessary. It will be recoliected that our regalar 
army is but asmall one; that we have an immense 
frontier to guard, and much public property requir- 
ing, atall times, to be protected; that we had a 
prospect of animmediate war with the Creek In- 
dians, five times as numerous as the Seminoles; and, 
more than all these, we had strong reason to ap- 
prehend a war with France. Of course, it was both 
prudent and proper to hold what regular force we 
had in the best possible condition and at the most 
suitable points, to meet whatever contingencies 
might arise. These would have been sufficient 
reasons to justify the Government in sending the 
five, instead of the six, companies required by Ge- 
neral Clinch, even had that number been ne- 
cessary. But, sir, I will now proceed to prove to 
you that General Clinch had as many men as he 
wanted, and that he himself thought so. You will 
remark, in the extract from the Adjutant General’s 
report, that the company stationed at Key West 
was one of those placed at the disposal of General 

linch on the 14th July, 1835, and this company 
was not called for until about nine months after- 
ward; for it was one of the two companies under 
the command of Major Dade in the battle of the 
28th of December, 1835, and then on the march to 
join the command of General Clinch for the first 
ime. Now, sir, if it be true that the Government 
is justly chargeable with neglect in failing to sup- 
ply General Clinch with an adequate force, how 
can that gentleman answer to the country for his 
failure to use even the force he had? But I will 
not, fora moment, leave him in so awkward a 
condition. He did not call for the Key Westcom- 
pany because he had enough without it. A new 
treaty was made with the Indians, settling all pre- 
tence of difficulty and putting an end to all pros- 
pects of a war, on the 3d of April, 1835. It is in 
the following words: 

“We, the undersigned, chiefs and sub-chiefs of the Seminole 
tribe of Indians, do hereby, for ourselves and for our people, vo: 
juntarily acknowledge the validity of the treaty between the 
United States and the Seminole nation of Indians, concluded a 
Payne's landing, on the Ocklawahau river, on the 9th day o! 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; and the treaty 
between the United Statesand the Seminole nation of Indians, 
made and concluded at Fort Gibson, onthe twenty-eighth day 
March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, by Moat 
fort Stokes, Henry L. Ellsworth, and John H. Schermerhom, 
commissioners on the part of the United States, and the dele. 
gates of the said Beminole nation of Indians, on the part 
of the said nation; and we, the said chiefs and sub-chiefs, 
do, for ourselves and our people, freely and fully assent 10 
the above recited articles in all their provisions. Done i: 
council at the Seminole agency, this twenty-third day of April 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five.”” 

‘Now, sir, had the war commenced previ- 
ous to thistreaty, and could it be shown that the 
failure to furnish one company that Gen. Clinch 
had required operated prejudicially on that war, | 
will own, to that extent, the Government migh: 
have beencensurable, but for the fact that it wa 
thought the loops were more wanted in other 
places. General Clinch and his friends choose to 
forget this treaty, and still recur to his first demani 
for troops, although the necessity for complying 
with that demand had been destroyed by the for 
mation of the treaty. It war was expected previ- 
ously, no War came, and no injury whatever en- 
sued. Let us, then, take a fresh start from the 
date of this treaty, and see why it is that the Go 
vernment was not prepared to prosecute this wat 
when it actually came, which was on the 28ih o 
December, 1835. Simply, sir, because the I: 
dians, to all appearance, were preparing to em- 
grate peaceably, and there was no apprehension 0 
a war. General Call, the then Governor of Flor: 
da, in a letter to Secretary Cass, says: “This w 
came with the suddenness of light.” There wer 
but two occurrences from April, the date of ibf 
treaty, until the middle of November, to creatq 
the slightest apprehension of such an event. |: 
June there was a quarrel between some four ¢ 
five whites and about as many Indiaos, which 1 
sulted in the death of one of the Indians and 
wounding of three of the whites. The indias 
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were promptly surrendered by the tribe, and dis- 


missed by the civil authorities. Oa the 11th of 
August, Private Dalton was killed by the Indians, 
jn relation to which I make the following extract 
from General Clinch’s letter of the 12th of August: 

“The causes of this murder are stated to have been a deter- 
mination, on the part of the Indians, to revenge the death of a 
relation of theirs who was killed in a rencontre between the 
whites and Indians, which I reported to the General in-Chief in 
my letter of the 30th June last. The Indians now say that, 
having accomplished their purposes of revenge by the rourder 
of a white man, they are now satisfied.” 


No intimation is here given that there is the 
jeast danger of a war up to this time. On the 3d 
of the same month Lieutenant Harris, the disburs- 
ing agent, in a letter to Adjutant General Jones, 
says: “The present prospects for emigrating are 
romising.” It will be seen, from an examination 

of the Adjutant General’s report, above referred to, 
that, from the time of the treaty, in April, until the 
commencement of the war, in December, General 
Clinch had more force placed at his disposal than 
he required, by one company of regulars and five 
handred Florida militia. How, then, can either 
General Clinch or General Scott say that the Se- 
cretary of War was in fault for not having pro- 
vided more efficiently for the war before its com- 
mencement? Had General Scoit been in com- 
mand all the time, instead of General Clinch, 
would he have been beiter prepared? How would 
he have made preparation? By making requisi- 
tions for men and means, as a matter of course. 
Why, then, if they were necessary, did not General 
Clinch demand them? I leave these gentlemen to 
settle this delicate matter between them as they 
may find it most convenient, and turn my attention 
to General Scott, and to an examination of 
the course pursued by the Government in relation 
to him and his command in Florida. General 
Scott was in the city of Washington when the re- 
portof Clinch’s and Dade’s battles reached there, 
which was between the 16th and 20th of February, 
1836. On the first intelligence General Eustace, 
then in Charleston, South Carolina, was ordered 
to join General Clinch with reinforcements; but in- 
formation soon after arrived which induced the belief 
that ajunction between the Creeks and Seminoles 
was contemplated, and that it might become neces- 
sary to call into the service such a number of mili- 
tia as would amount to a major general’s command, 
in which event the command would have devolved 
on him, as General Clinch is only a general by 
brevet. It was, therefore, deemed proper to order 
General Scott to assume the command, not that 
any fault had been found with General Clinch. On 
the contrary, all that had been done by him at that 
time was much to his credit; and, as I have shown, 
it was the intention of the Government to have 
retained him in command after his battle until the 
second report, of which I have before spoken, 
reached Washington. Neither General Clinch, 
nor any other officer in the service, had a right to 
take umbrage at being placed under the command 
of Generali Scott under such circumstances. 

To show that General Scott had unlimited con- 
trol astothe proper means for carrying on this 
war, I will read the following extract from the or- 
der placing him in command of the Florida army, 
dated on the 2st January, 1836: 


“Ttis impracticable here to prescribe the amount of force 

which ought to be carried into the fields; that must depend 
upon the actual circumstances which you may find existing 
when you reach the sc m: of operations. It is, of course, desi 
rable that no unnecessary force should be employed, as the ex- 
peaemey thereby be greatly increased; still I would not have 

esitate for a moment in calling outsuch a number of the mili- 
tia as willerable you, with promptitude and certainty, to put 
an immedia ¢ termination to these difficulties. The horrors of 
such a warfare aretoo great torun any risk in its immediate 
termination. The subject is,thercfore, committed entirely to 
your own discretion.’ 


If he employed too few or too many troops, that 
fault was his, and not the fault of the Government. 
The following extract from this order will also 
show that he was equa!ly unlimited in other means 
necessary for carrying on the war: 

“Whatever expenditures may be rendered necessary you 
will be pleased to direct, and the pee staff officers under your 


command will be furnished with such funds as may be re- 
quired to meet them.” 


If there was either waste or wantin his army, 
that fault was his own. His attention is particu- 
larly directed to the waste common in such armies 
as is, and he is exhorted to the strictest economy, 
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as will appear from the following extract from the 


same general order, placing him in command: 

“[have also to request that you will give the necessary erders 
for the preservation and accountability of public property. 
There is upon these occasions, too often, so great a waste, pat- 
ticularly where a militia force is brought into the field, that 
great circumspection should be used.”’ 


I have been thus particular in giving the orders 
of General Scott because they were substantially 
continued to all his successors, and because Gen 
Scott is the hero of the Whig party in this House; 
and, in order to sustain him, it has been deemed 
proper to assail not only the Government and the 
Secretary of War, but many others of the best and 
most meritorious officers in the service. And yet, 
sir, when the opposition in this House will take the 
pains to inquire minutely into the Florida opera- 
tions, I feel confident that nene of them will lose 
by a comparison with those of General Scott, 
either in ability or economy, the want of which is 
charged upon all others. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hont] 
has said that General Scott was ordered into the 
Florida service that he might be killed out of the 
way of a political rival. I will net degrade the 
country by answering such a charge, but turn that 
gentleman over to his own constituents. He has 
also said that the service was, in itself, too smalla 
matter to give employment to so distinguished a 
genera]; and that a militia major, with five hundred 
men, ought to close the war iua month. I will 
only say, in reply to the Jatter part of the statement, 
that Major General Scott, with five thousand men 
such as the gentleman from New York, would 
not close it in five years, and General Scott will 
not thank the gentleman from New York for plac- 
ing him in so false a position; for it will be seen 
from the official report that General Scott, who, I 
have shown, had unlimited control of men and 
measures to carry on this war, had actually in the 
field 4,763 men, afier leaving a sufficiency to gar- 
rison his various posts, and this number is, no 
doubt, largely over an average of the forces em- 
ployed during the war. One word as to the indigni- 
ty said to be offered to General Scott by placing 
him on so petty a service. Whenever a general 
has become too dignified to serve his country in 
een war of any kind, particularly whenit is the 
oaly war then going on, it would seem to me that the 
country had but lite farther use for his services; 
aud I feel assured that General Scott will not thank 
the gentleman from New York for placing him 
in this pozition. 1 am certain he would never as- 
sume such a one for himself. Having answered 
the gentleman from New York thus far, I will pro- 
ceed with the reasons assigned by General Scott, in 
his defence before the court of inquiry, why he 
failed to end the Seminole war in 1836, so far only 
as those reasons are calculated to operate unjus'ly 
on the Government and upon his brother officers. 
1 will take cecasion to say, that I have no doubt 
that General Scott did all in his power to end the 
war, and so the court of inquiry expressly found. 
Whether he pursued the best measures to achieve 
that end, isa matter on which there is a great di- 
versity of opinion. 

The second cause is, “the unexpected intrusion 
of General Gaines.” This was not an act of the 
Government, and was, no doubt, induced, on the 
part of General Gaines, by the most patriotic feel- 
ing. His movement was made soon after the de- 
feat of Major Dade, and when much consterna- 
tion and alarm prevailed throughout the South; for 
it was strongly apprehended that the Creeks would 
unite with the Seminoles, and that the war would 
become a general one. It is known to this com- 
mittee that General Gaines entered the Indian 
country with about one thousand Louisiana volun- 
teers and regulars; that he found the great body 
of the Indians on the Withlacoochie; had several 
skirmishes with them; fortified his camp, and sent 
an express on the 28th, and another on the 29ih 
of February, with letters directed to General 
Clinch, or the officer commanding at Fort Drane, 
informing him that his camp was surrounded by 
abont 1,500 Indians, and asking a reinforcement 
tand provisions, saying, at the same time, that he 
would make no sortie or attack on the Indians un- 
til he received an answer; and expressing an opi- 
njon that a combined operation might close this 
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war. General Clinch forwarded this letter to 
General Scott, then at Picolata, where it reached 
on the Ist day ef March at daylight. I will ex- 
tract a single sentence irom hts reply to Clinch, 











which will show the spirit in which he re- 
ceived it: 

“Even if you had sufficient stores on hand, and means of 
transportation, I should, under the circumstances, command you 
tosend no subsis' ence to bim, unless to prevent starvation; but 
you have neither. Let him, therefore, in time, extricate him- 
self from the embrrrassment he has placed himself in, by 


marching upon Volusia, where, I have no reason to doubt, that 
twenty thousand rations,sent there on the 27th ultimo, have 


safely arrived. Ashe appears to have a retreat open to him, or 
is in no peril to prevent hus (aking that step, you will, of course, 
make no detachment or move t n.”? 


Phonan 

Clinch, however, disobeyed the order, and joined 
Gaines on the 6b of March, with about five han- 
dred men and provisions. He found the Indians 
still there, and in the act of making a treaty, which 
was broken up by his fring on them. Why did 
not General Scoit send all the forces he could col- 
lect to the aid of General Gaines? is an inquiry 


often made; an! there has been much speculation 
as tu what would have been the result of sucha 
co-operation. ‘The reply of Scott, above referred 


to, gives us some reason to fear that the private 
griefs of these gentlemen have beea permitted to 
mingle with their public duties. lt is a matter of 
much regret that these gallant men, who won their 
Jaurels and shed their blood on the same battlefield, 
should have been, for the last fifteen years, at a 
continual war, growing ovt of a question of rank, 
which was finally settled by Mr. Adams, some- 
what in the style which the lion settled the dispute 
among the beasts, not by taking the command of 
the army himself, to which they both aspired, bat 
by giving it to Gexeral Macomb. It may be true 
that General Gaines, in some degree, interfered 
with the plan on which General Scott intended to 
prosecute his campaign; om even that he defeated 


that plan. If so, it was twice defeated; for it cer- 
tainly defeated ilse|{, when General Scott at- 
tempted to carry it into execution. What was 


that famous plan, to which its author adhered with 
such peitinacity? It was to operate on a base line 
of about one hundred and thirty miles in length, 
terminating at Tampa Bay and Fort Drane, and to 
advance into an unexplored and distant Indian 
country, and, withal, the most difficalt ia the world, 
in three heavy columns, from those two points and 
Volusia; and relying for success on the mutual co- 
operation of these columns. ‘The consequence was, 
that after a ten days’ march in the swamps and 
hammocks, they all returned to Tampa Bay, with- 
out ever having seen each other, although it is said 
that some of the columns heard the cannon of 
others. No doubt the Indians did the same thing, 
and moved eff accordingly. Te dismiss this sub- 
ject, so far as General Gaines is connected with it, 
[ will only add the opinion of Clinch, who was a 
witness before the court of inquiry, and who says, 
in speaking of the troops of Gaines: 


“ T thought, mycel/, that the addition of those troops strength- 
ened the columr. Icommanded very much; but I believe the 
troop composing the right wing, independent of that number, 
could have performed the rout they did. It was rendered 
stronger than was originally the intention of General Scots. I, 
myself, think they were an acquisition, aa they were experi- 
enced regulars, and gallant and efficient volunteers frem Loui- 
siana.”’ 


Although many think General Scott would bave 
ended the war by a prompt and hearty co-opera- 
tion with General Gaines; and although I regret 
extremely he did not attempt it, yet I feel bound to 
say, that [ think it by no means probable; for every 
subsequent attempt to bring these Indians to a ge- 
neral battle, proves that they will fight only when 
it suits them, and’thatis when it does not suit us; 
when they choose to retire, they cannot be ever- 
daken. 

General Scott assigns several other reasons for 
the failure of his campaign, which I will briefly 
notice, as they are ca!culated to affect the Adminis- 
tration, as well as the military character of General 
Jackson. One is, that his orders were imperative 
“to reduce the enemy to unconditional submis- 
sion.” And this the General construes to mean, 
“to hold no parley, no negotiation; not even to 
say, as the price of surrender, that kind treatment 
might be expected,” &c. The above extract from 
General Scott’s defence goes to prove the excited 
state of his mind at the time; for no man’in his 
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sober senses could ever construe such an order to 
mean thata conquered enemy, or one offering to 
surrepder, should not receive kind treatment. That 
he did no act npon it, is mauifect from the fact 
ibat aimestthe ouly ime he ever had a glimpse of 
the Indians, he cent item a white faz, invitung a 
parley; and the Indians promised to meet him the 
next morning, Lut bad dreams, or some other 
cause, prevenied them; for ia the morning they 
were all missing. In fact, sir, had I not been told 
otherwise, | should have thonght that the main ob- 
ject of all the display of his three great columns, 
and their thundering and drumming, was, io part, 
designed to convince the Indians that res stance 
would be folly, and they had better surreader at 
once. Bat General Scott assigns as a reason why 
he kepthis army so long in large masses, that 
Geneial Jackson ‘never detached against Indians,” 
and gives some cramped expression of his, as pro- 
ven by Colonei Lindsay, on which to establish it 
as an iron rile of General Jackson’s, never to de- 
tach in af Ind an country, (which is certainly not 
ecrrest.) and then says: “the court will please bear 
in mind the officia! relation that subsisted in Janua- 
ry, 1846, between Gen. Jackson, Col. Lindsay, and 
myelt.”’ If we are to understand from this that he 
considered himself bound to follow a supposed rule 
0! Gen. Jackson’s, because he was his official su- 
perior, 1 will only say that the sam? relation ex- 
isted be.ween them alter a ten days’ campaign, 
when hea'mts that he began to detach freely. 
This same « {ficial relation certainly existed on the 
21 of April, only seven days after General Scott 
commenced his campaign, when he detached Major 
Cooper, the gentleman at my right, with 340 men, 
to locate himself in the heart of the Indian country, 
for what purpose @ is hard to say, unless it was to 
prove to the world that a Georgia major, with such 
a force, could hold in check an enemy which had 
compelied Gereral Gaines to fortify and ask for 
help. And this,sir, he did in most gallant style for 
the space of 14 days, when he also was relieved by 
General Clinch, who seems to have been a kind of 
genera! helper on all such occasions. The only 
other reason assigned by General Scott why he did 


not conquer the Indians, on which I shall comment, 


SO 


is thes, *SinsoMectency of hard bread and bacon.” 
He admits, however, that he had a full supply of 
flourasd pork. I think my friend from Louisiana 
[Jnige Cann] could tell us of an army, under the 
command of General Winchester, in the last war, 
who, for aspace near twice as long as General 


Seotv’s whole campagn, had no bread of any kind, 
and not flour enough to theken their soup; and 
when their soup was made, it had not a greasy 
pot upoait. General Scou’s campaign ended in 


the spring of 1836, without achieving any thing of 
yment. Alhovgh Iam inclined to think he is 
wel}! calentated for Iudfan fighting, yet I do not 


ubt, in the shehtest degree, that he is in every 


yw i the high character he possesses as a 
olcier anda commander. Lonly regret that his, 
and the ecurse of bis friends in relation to other 
offic: rs, certainly his equal in every point of 


view, has compelled me to say much more of Ge- 
nera! Scott tsan | could otherwise permit myself to 
do. Toeve is, however, one important transaction 
in campaign that I would like to hear 
his treads eapiain; ond that is, why he left the 
With acoochie, where he found part, and where it 
is how certain ereat b dy of the Indians then 
were, wih his own column of 1,963 men and eight 
davs’ rations Without having examined one-fourth 
par! o” the cove in which they have been found on 
so many occasions? [t is certain he left Fort Drane 
on the 2¢th of March, with 18 rations, and arrjved 
at Tamo, on his return, on the 10h of April. 
General Ca‘! succeeded to the command of the 
Florida army som? time in Ju y, 1836. He is the 
only commander of that army whose previous 
cer-ices and standing at the time of his appoint- 
ment did rot, in the estimation of the community, 
fatiy entile him to the office; and yet, h? had pro- 
oab y been in as many battles as avy one of them, 
and seen as much service as most of them. He was 
with Genera! Jackson in the Indian war of 1812, 
with him at Pensacola in 1814, at New Orleans in 
1815, and the Seminole campaign of 1818; and he 
had resided nearly 20 years in Florida, and knew 
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more of the Indians and the country than almost any 
man in it, But it is said he was also with General 
Clinch in the battle of the Withlacoochie on the 
3ist December, 1835, in command of the Fiorida 
militia; and, from the general report of that battle, 
it 1s strongly insinvated that both he and his Flori- 
dians lost credit, if they had any to lose. That is ail 
trae. The only question is, whether that report is 
true. I have never seen the official report of that 
battle made to the commander-in-chief by General 
linch, and have purposely avoided saying any 
thing in relation to the battle itself, that I might 
present, in a single view, what I had to say of Ge- 
ral Call. The following extract from the report of 
General Macomb, furnishts the charge made 
against General Cail and the Florida troops: 

**On the 29th of December, General Clinch, with six com- 
panies of regular troops, amounting to a’ out two hundred men, 
proceeded from Fort King toward the Withiacoochie, to attack 
the Seminoles, wio were in force on the left bank of that river. 
In this expedition he was jvined by Governor Call, with between 
four hundred and five hundred volunteers of Florida. 

“On the 3lst of December, General Clinch, with the regular 
troops under his command, crossed the Withlacoochie. He 
was here attacked by a large body of Indians, and, after a _ spi- 
rited engagement, the Indians were finally defeated, and fled in- 
to the hammocks. In this affair, it will appear that the regular 
troops bore the brunt of the action. Out of the two hundred 
troops who crossed the river with General Clinch, fifty-seven 
were killed or wounded, including Jour officers. Of the four 
or five hundred volunteers who had joined General Clinch with 
a view of aidingin subduing the Indians, only twenty-seven 
men and three fficers took part inthe action. Why sv many 
remained out of theaction, is notexplained. Had the same zeal 
and bravery been displayed by the whole force as was evinced 
by the regular truops, there is little doubt but that the war 
would have been terminated with the battle of the Withla- 
coochie.”’ 

General Call, in a letter to General Macomb, 
gives the most conclusive reasons why so few of 
the Florida troops were engaged. I will read the 
following extract from that letter: 

“On our arrival, the army was suddenly brought to a halt; 
and we were greatly surprised at finding a deep and rapid river, 
presenting a most formidable impediment to our farther ad- 
vance into the country, instead of a fordable stream over which 
we might pass with scarce any delay, which the information of 
our guides had led ustoexpect. On the opposite side an Indian 
canoe was discovered, and was brought across by two men who 
swam over for it. The regulars immediately commenced 
crossing; and, although they only amounted to about two hun- 
dred and sixty, it was nearly noon before they had effected the 
passage. In the meantime, the volunteers had been engaged in 
driving over their horses; and a raft of green poles had been 
constructed, o» which some of the saddles were carried over; 
but it was so heavy, and sunk so deep in the water, that it was 
of but very little service. So soon asthe regulars were over, 
the volunteers commenced crossing in the canoe, which, under 
the best management, would carry only from five to seven per- 
sons, two of whom were generally found necessary to carry the 
boat back again; and it required balling every trip.to preventit fil- 
ling with water. Itis to be remembered that the volunteers had.to 
take theirsaddies and saddlebags with them in the canoe: and 
therefore could not cross with the same rapidity as the regu- 
lars, who marehed in with their knapsacks on their backs. 
When the action commenced, not more than thirty or forty of 
the volunteers had crossed the river, of whom a large number 
were officers. Someofthem hadswam over; and being una- 
ble tocarry their guns with them, were in adefenceless situa- 
tion until supplied from the opposite side. They marched 
boldly into the fight, and behaved with as much intrepidity as 
any men onthat field. They formed a line extending from the 
riverbank nearly to the left flank of the regulars; and it was 
owing to their position, and the gallantry with which they 
fought, that the regulars were not surrounded and cut off by 
the enemy. During the fight, the volunteers continued to cross 
as last as possible, and jom im the action, Many attempted to 
swim the river, but, in every instance, I believe it was found 
impossible to crossin that manner withont getting their arms 
wet, and their ammunition destroyed. At one time] ordered 
the whole force to mountand charge the river; but it was fouad 
impracticable, from the cause just mentioned, and the order 
was countermanded. Some swam nearly over, cartying their 
guns above the water; but, from exhaustion, were compelled to 
drop them.” 

Oa the reception of General Cali’s letter, from 
which the above extract is made, General Macomb 
reiurned the following letter: 


“Heap QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, Aug. 21, 1837. 

“Sin: Thave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 31 instant, on the subject of that part of my annual 
report made to the Secretary of War last year, which givee an 
account of the operations of the army in Florida against the 
Seminoles, especially in reference to the affair of the Withla- 
coochie; in which repert, you think that injustice has been 
done to the Florida volunteers then under your command. 

“The report to which you allude was based on the official in- 
formation which had been received by me; and had I been fur- 
nished with so detailed a statement of the affairof the3lst De- 
cember, 1835, with the explanations, as that which wae pre- 
sent inthe communication above referred to, it wou] have af- 
forded me the greatest satisfaction to have reiterated the praise 
you bestow on the Florida volunteers who followed you on that 
occasion to the banks of the Withlacnochie. It was far from 
any invention on my part to do injustice to the patriotic volun- 
teers who so promptly rallied under your standard on the signal 
of danger; but, as before observed, I had no means o“stating why 
they did not cross the river at the moment of the attack on the 
regulars, who were in position on its opposite bank. I will cause 
yourcommunication to. be put on file in the Adjutant Gene- 
ral’s office, and besides, with this letter, give it publicity 
through the public prints, that the world may, by means of 
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your statement, be made more fully acquainted with the pan 
the Florida volunteers took in the battle of the Withlacoochie 
“With respectful considerations, 
“] am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
: “ALEX. MACOMB, 
“Major General, commanding in chief. 
“To his Excellency, R. K. Catt, Governor of Florida.” 


Why is it that General Clincb, in his criginal 
report, failed to give an explanation so essential to 
the reputation of a brother soldier? And why js 
it that he has permitted the letter of General Cal 
and the answer of General Macomb, to be spread 
before the world for the last three years, without 
notice? 

It gives me mach pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to 
say that the battle of the 31st of December, 1836, 
fought mainly by the command of General Clinch, 
was one of much gallantry, and that the command. 
ing general, on that occasion, plucked the only lau- 
rels that have ever been won in Florida, as far as 
the reputation of a soldier depends upon the plau- 
dits of the world. I am only ata loss to know 
why he has failed todo justice to a man quiteas 
brave as himself—yes, sir, as brave as any man. 

Mr. Chairman, the delicate attitude in which the 
conduct of General Call is left by the different re- 
ports made of this battle, induces me to relate an 
anecdote of that gentleman, which, I think, wii) 
convince every one that he never intentionally kept 
out of a battle when duty required him to be in it. 
In the night fight at New Orleans, on the 28th of 
December, 1814, there were some moments of con- 
fusion, and great peril. At one time, it was as 
ceriained that some of our friends were firing on the 
rear of the 44th regiment, to which Call (then a 
lieutenant) belonged; at the same moment, a re- 
port prevailed that General Coffee, who had gone 
on in advance, was firing on ils front. Sir, it was 
one of those moments which leaves a burning 
spot upon the memory for ever—one in which ali 
that brave men can do, is to perish without a strng- 
gle. At this momentous crisis, Lieutenant Call 
sprang from the ranks, and advanced in the face of 
a heavy fire, until he saw, by the flash of their own 
guns, the uniform of the British soldiers, which 
enabled the 44th, by forcing the front, to get clear 
of the fire in the rear. Sir, I repeat it, that man 
never shunned a battle. Of all the generals who 
have commanded in Florida, thare is no one who 
has more just cause of complaint than General 
Call, and yet I know that no wrong was intended 
him. 

Some time about the 10th of October, he con- 
menced his march to the Indian country, with about 
thirteen hundred men, most of them from Ten- 
nessee; and General Jackson then President, be- 
jieved that army could and wouid conquer all the 
Indians in the country. General Call was in high 
spirits, and thought to close the war in a short time, 
as all others have thought who have been in com- 
mand there, both before and since; but like all 
others, he was disappointed. This same With- 

lacocchie again rolled its dark, deep waters 
between hm and the foe; and atter a skirmish 
across it, he was compelled to return to Fort 
Drane, after going to a point at which he had pre 
viously arranged for the establishing of a depot of 
provisions, but which had failed by the sinking of 
a steamboat at the mouth of the Wishlacoo- 
chie. The report of this campaign reached Gene- 
ral Jackson in a most unfavorable form, and he at 
once superseded General Cal] in the command. 
In the meantime, General Cal returned, and 
fought three battles, in all of which he aequit- 
ted himself much to his credit, and to the satis 
faction of the President. In his different operations 
in Florida, his army killed fifty-six Indians. 

The t eatment received by General! Call shows 
conclusively that General Jackson did not, in the 
slightest degree, permit his feelings to interfere 
with his duty, for there were few men in the world 
he prized higher than General Call; and finally 
justice was done him. 

I will conclude what I have to say of General 
Call by reading an extract of a letter to the War 
Department from General Jesup, by whem he was 
supers’ ded: 

“as an actof justice to Governor Call, I take occasion to say 
(apd || stake my professional pepenetion on the correctness of 
the remark) na man could, under the circumstances 1 


which he was placed, have done more than he-has done. He 
had the summer, it is said in ——— prints, 
id not establish 


te prepare for 
a winter campaign; but he coa posed without 
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ne w defend them; and it is to be obeerved that he entered 
ne his command under circurastances of embarrassment, 
nich did notexist when the campaign of last year commenced. 
i found the couutry exhausted, and not only all the positions 
, cupied during the campaign abandoned, but the whole coun- 
< from theSuwannee to the Auantic, except Tampay Bay 
a St. Augustine, occupied by the enemy. His plan of the 
ampal n was admirable; but there were circumstances which 
pecould net control, that prevented its execution.” 


General Jesup assumed the command in Florida 
about the 4th of December, 1836. Exceptions 
pave been taken by the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me as to te manner in which he got into 
yis command; this is a matter purely personal to 
pimelf and General Scott, in whick I do not in- 
tend to intermeddle; the only important matier for 
ihiscommittee to know is how he acquitted him- 
self when the command was given to him. If we 
compare his success with that of others, there can 
be but one Opinion on this point. 

He was actively employed from the time he 
took the command, until he was relieved in July, 
1838; and during that time he scoured the whole 


country from the Appalachicola to Cape Sable, - 


embracing nearly six degrees of latitude. In his 
various campaigns, he captured and killed about 
twenty-four hundred Indians and negroe:, comput- 
jpg those Who surrendered voluntarily; in which 
number were embraced about six hundred war- 
riors. His success was at least five times as great 
as all the other generals’ togeiher, who have 
figured in this war; and that he acquitted himsclf 
to the entire satisfaction of the Governmeni, if not 
the nation, will be perceived by the letter of the Se. 
cretary of War, which I will now read to the com- 
mitiee: 
“DepaRTMENT or War, July 7, 1838. 

“Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 6th instant, containing a summary ac- 
count of your opetationsin Florida. The Department is aware 
of the obstacles to your complete success, presented by the face 
of the country, the nature of theclimate, and the character of 
the enemy, and fully appreciates your untiring efforts to carry 
ovtallits views, an‘ io remove the Seminolesto their new 
homes inthe West. You have accomplished all that could be 
expected, under peculiar and difficult circumstancesin which 
you were piaced, from a zealous, active, and energetic officer ; 
and, in withdrawing you from Florida, the Department was ac- 
tuated by no want of confidence in your zeal or ability to carry 
on the war to a successful issue, but from a beliefthat you might 
now return to the performance ofthe appropriate duties of your 
Department, without injury to the public service. 

“Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 


“J. R. POINSETT. 
“ Major General Tuomas 8. Jescp, 


Washington City.” 

Under such circumstances, it was but reasonable 
to hope that, on his return to his family, he might, 
after all his toils and dangers, have been permitird 
torestin quiet. He did notask for fame in this 
war; he expecied none. He had, in more fortu- 
nate fields, and in better days of the Republic, won 
reputation enough to satisfy the ambi'ion of a mo- 
derate man—a reputation that thuse who are now 
trying to grind him into the earth, are bound to 
acknowledge, even through their gnashing teeth. 

Like General Gaines, te had the misfortune to 
derange one of General Scott's splendid plans of an 
Indian campaign. True, he succeeded in seizing 
the Indians, and preventing a war with the Creek 
nation, but not ona scientific pian; and that has 
calied down the heavy vengeance of General 
Scoti’s friends on this floor. I regret this atteel 
particularly, because it is made by a gentleman 
whose viriues and talents held in highesteem. | 
‘mean the gentleman from Pennsyivama, (Mr. 
BippLe;) but no consideration of this character 
shail prevent me from doing justice to a country- 
man and a friend. I will, however, attempt to do 
jt with all the decorum which the circumstances of 
the case will permit. I regret that I did not hear 
many things that the gentleman said in his address 
to this committee. There were, however, several 
distinct charges of a highly dishonerable character, 
to which I call! the atteation of the commitice; and 
the first is, that, in the cap:ure and detention of the 
celebrated chief Osceola, General Jesup di:graced 
our flag, and violated a law held sacred by the 
whole world, civilized and savage; and he reada 
most cha-te and beauti/ul extract froma letter of 
General Jesup himself, to prove how eloquently 
even the perpetrator of so foul a deed could speak 
of the offence itself. I regret that I have not the 
extract before me; I would use it for avery diflerent 
pa ; it would go far to prove that he who 
could utter such a sentiment, in sach a way, could 
never be guilty of the infamy of the deed which he 


The circumstances of the case, as far as I 
can understand them, seem to be these: Osceola 
was one of the chiefs who had signed the treaty in 
April, 1835, confirming the treaty of Payne’s Land- 
ing, and the treaty at Fort Gibson, being the trea- 
ties by which the Seminoles agreed to exchange 
their lands and emigrate beyond the Mississippi. 
In violation of these treaties, he commenced the 
war in December of that year, by killing Charley 
Amathla, and forcing away Micanopy, the chief of 
the tribe, both of whom were friendly, and dis- 
posed to emigrate. 

In relation to. the violation of the flag, I con- 
dense the following statement from the report of 
General Jesup, ca!led for by a resolution of the 
Senate, many of the important facts of which I 
have heard from General Call and o hers. While 
at Fort King, he was informed that some of the 
Indians wished to come in and hold a treaty with 
him. He informed them distinctly that he had no 
power to treat; that they had agreed to emigrate, 
and must go; that if they wished to come in for 
that purpose, to use a white flag, which would se- 
care them while in the act of comingin. From 
the Indians by whom this communication was made, 
he then learned that Osceola was hostile to the emi- 
gration. The Indians began to come in accord- 
ingly, and, among the rest, Osceola; but, before the 
arrival of Osceola, however, General Jesup re- 
ceived the following information, on which he 
placed implicit reliance, and which was strength- 


| 


ened by the informaion he had before received, | 


that Osceola was unfriendly. 
words: 


©On the 20th, John Cavallo, a sub chief, a hostage who had 
violated his parole in May of last year, came into St. Augus- 
tine with a message from Powell and Coe Hajo, stating that 
hey had encamped near the fort, aod desired to see General 
Hernandez. Several negroes came in on the same day; from 
them I learned that the Indians had but a short ume previous 
killed a white man; that they did not intend to leave the country; 
that they were desirous of obtaining powder and clothing; and, 
as some of the negroes expressed it, they had ‘come for no 
good;’ and that, when they set out for St. Augustine, a party af 
Miccasukeys and Tallahassees had started from their camps 
for the Alachua frontier, tu steal horses and drive off cattle.” 


If this information was true, will any gentleman 
say that General Jesup was wrong in seizing a 
man who had brought on the war in the first in- 
stance by murder an¢ deception, and in direct vio- 
lation of a treaty signed by himself, merely be- 
cause he covered his intended treachery by a flag 
allowed to him for the sole purpose of protecting 
him while in the act of coming in? Suppose he 
had reached the fort unmolested, and for the pur- 
pose of emigrating, what wou!ld have been the re- 
sult? If I am correc'ly informed, the Indians 
were all, while in the act of preparing for emigra- 
tion, supplied with rations, and so guarded as to 
prevent their returning to the words. £o he would 
have been substanuiaily a prisoner ihe momen: he 
reached the tort, if he had not been arrested en the 
way; but, in addition to this, General Jesup justi- 


I give his own 


fied himse!f on the following grounds. He says: 
“The Indians, bv their chiefs, had surrendered to me bv ¢a- 
pitulation at Fort Dade, in March, 1837; and in addition. Pow- 
ell had, in May of that year, gone in te Lieutenant Colonel 
Harney, at Fort Metlon, and had received subsistence to take 
his ban! to Vampa Bay. Coe Hajo had received subsistence 
for his bund for the same purpose. The former, in vielation 
of his plighted faiih, notently farled to go in himeelf, but pre- 
ven ed © eifajo, by force and threats. from fulfilling his en- 
eagement which he was attempting faithfully to do. He also | 
attempted to kil! Yoholu-Hajo, an unarmed herald or messen- 


ger, whom, ina period o! peace, Lhad sent to communicate with 
Coe-Hajo and Nocose Yoholo 

“as | had informed thechiefs at Fort King that IL would hold 
no communication with the Seminuies inives they should de- 
termine Lo emigrate; as | had permitted so Indian to come in 
for any other purpos: bui to remain; asdhey were ail prison- 
ers of war, or hostages, who had violated therr parole; as many 
of them had violated the truce entere! into at Fort King, by 
occupying the country east of the St. John, hy allowing preila- 
tory parties to go to the frontier, and by killing at least one 
white man; and, as the white flag had been allowed for no other 
purpose than to enable them to communicate and come in 
without danger of attack from our parties, it became my duty 
to secure them on being satisfied of the fact thatthey intended to 
return to their fastnesses. I accordingly required General Her. 
nandez to seize them, and take them to 8s. Augustine; but, not- 
withstanding their character as prisoners an! hostages who had 
violated their parole, and who, according to the lawa of war, as 
recognised by civilized nations, had forfeited their lives, 1 di- 
recied that they should be treated with very kindness, and have 
every accommodation consistent with their security.” 


Now, sir, place this tran$action on the worst foot- 
ing that the circumstances will properly authorize, 
and what does it amount to? that in his zeal to 
serve his country in a matter involving the lives of 


depicted. But to the truth of the charge. || many, and the peace of the nation, he has been 


possibly mistaken as to what his duty really re- 
quired of him; for can any one believe for a mo- 
ment that such a man as Ge :eral Jesup would risk 
his fair fame in a transaction where he could gain 
nothing, bad a doubt rested on his mind as to the 
propriety of the act? No, sir, he has done too 
much to elevate the flag of this nation in war, ever 
to tarnish itin peace ov war. Again: the same 
gentleman has, in ove of General Jesup’s letters, 
found something in praise of the regular army, and 
not very complimentary to the militia-a thing 
quite common with most of the officers of the ar- 
my who have seen much service, and, afler uniting 
these facts, he has come to the strange conclusion 
that General Jesup has been guilty of protracting 
the Fiorida war, for the purpose of rendering a re- 
guiar army necessary. I hope, sir, this is not de- 
signed to eke out Mr. Poinseit’s army bill; | am 
certain it was not intended as an addition to that 
of General Harrison, although they are but twin 
brothers. 

If all the other officers of the Florida army had 
succeeded half as well in advancing that war as 
General Jesup did in protracting it, the war would 
long since have ended. 

I think the gentleman, however, got somewhat 
ashamed of this charge, as he concluded by saying 
he did not assert that it was true; he only thought 
it might be inferred from ihe facts. One word more 
as to what General Jesup said in dispraise of the 
militia. If the gentleman from Pennsylvaoia 
has read all his letters in the volume that he used 
before this committee, he will find this remarkable 
fact, that he (General Jesup) was so much more 
the favorite of these same militia than General 
Scoit, that he became the mediator between them 
and that general, after he had so abused them as 
to destroy his usefulness as the commander of the 
Florida army, which was mainly composed of 
militia. 

The same gentleman has found another letter of 
General Jesup’s, in which he spoke of the “huck- 
stering policy of ceriain members of Congress." 
That the people will say many worse things of vs 
than that, when we get home,I have no doubt. 
But the officers of the army aad the people are dif- 
ferent persons, and moreover there is qa law of the 
land, we are told, which makes it a high offence in 
an officer of the army, to speak in terms disreapect- 
ful of Congress. That is true, sir, and that consi- 
deration should have restrained the gentleman 
when he was pouring out the hot vials of his wrath, 
for the third time, on the naked head of one who 
cannot retaliate without a breach of law. 

I regret extremely that I have been compelled to 
say as much on so unpleasant a subject; but as the 

| speech of the gentleman from Penasylvania was 
mainly an attack upon General Jesup, I could not 
say less. 


Gen. Taylor succeeded Gen. Jesup in the com- 


| mand, andas I have heard no compla:nt against 
| him, I presume there 1s none. Fortunately forhim- 


i 


irv, he is a soldier of the highest order; and if age has 


' 
; 
| nottamed him too much, he's an officer well calen- 


i 


i 
| 
| 


| self, sir, he is a Whig, and fortunately forthe coun- 
; 
| 
! 


lated for the service in which he has been engaged. 
He is now relieved from the service, an I undet- 
s'and that the army under his command bas killed 


} about one hundred and fifty Indians, during his 


many and arduous campa'gns. Such, in part, sir, 
have been the resul's of the warin Florida, and 
yetitis not ended; and now ! ask emphatically 
whose is the fauli? Not the Government’s, for I 
repeat it, the best means of the country have been 
lavished on it; nor do I believe there has been 
either neglect or cowardice on the part cf the army, 
True, they have won but few victories, which de- 
serve the name, and s'i'l fewer laurels; but does 
this prove that they have notat all times performed 
all their duties promptly and to the best of their 
abi'iy. It is not in the battle alone that the soldier 
is tried. Many a bold heart that has beat more 
proud'y at eacn successive blast of the trumpet, 
has faltered and failed on the weary match. Toil 
and sickness, and cold and hanger, watching with 
the stars and rising and marching with the sum, 
threading brakes, and wading swamps day afier 
day and month affer month, where nothing but 
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dishonor is to be expected, better prove a soldier's 
worth than twenty battles, for they demand and call 
out his highest virtues, his fortitude aud his patrio- 
tism. Sull I hear a party in this House again and 
again exclaim, “You have all the means of this 
Government in your hands; and we demand ef you 
why this war is not ended.” Take back three- 
fourths of the means that have been constantly 
employed, and produce the foe, and, my word for 
it, the war will be ended in an hour; bat, sir, un- 
less the enemy can be found, how idle is your com- 
mand to conquer him; you had as well bid your 
army smooth down the ruffled mane of the deep, 
or bind the restless wings of the wind, or plack a 
starfrom the coronal of night, as conquer a toe that 
ihey cannot find. Can you doit, gentlemen? But 
thatl fear Florida might want protection in the 
mean time, I should like to see this war coramitted 
to your charge. I should like to see you, and all 
such as you, wading and toiling through the Filo- 
rida swamps, just long enough to teach you that 
patriotism and numbers cannot always command 
success, 

I should like particularly well, sir, to see my lit- 
tle friend from Indiana, who has doggerelized this 
war in such fine style, returning safely from a six 
months’ campaign, with his cheek a litle embrown- 
ed with toil, ahd his head a litle better filled with 
discretion and experience, and then hear him give 
his account of a Fiorida campaign. Not, sir, from 
his chamber window, nor in dishabille at night, but 
in true old soldier style, in a tavern hall, with his 
knapsack throwe off and a bottle before him. I 
think he would then be much better qualified to 
give us an account of the “remains of the Fiorida 
war.” I think he would then tell us that hundreds 
have fallen in open battle; that many mofe have 
sunk under the accumulated weight of sickness and 
fatigue; that many have returned wéaring the sallow 
of disease upon their cheeks, and the quickened 
seeds of death within their hearts, and that thou- 
sands yet remain to follow in their footsteps to be 
overtaken by their fate. I think, sir; he would not 
a second time break an idle jest at the expense of 
that ill fated army, between the very ribs of death 
I say to all who believe this war can be ended with 
ease, go and learn your folly, and quit swaggering 
about it. If you can end it, and tail to do so, I 
tell you to your beards, you have not one drop of 
patriot blood in your veins. 

I proceed, in the next place, sir, to examine the 
Senate bill for the armed occupation o! Florida, as 
the one designed for the permanent defence of the 
country; and the only one, in my opinion, which 
will end this war. But, tefore I proceed to ex- 
amine its provisions, | willsay a word or two as 
tu the plan of those who pppose it. Among them 
are mapy fer whose opinions | bave the highest 
respect; and at their head I place General Taylor. 
Itis said his plan is to cover the country with 
troops, and thereby put an end to this war at once. 
This is easily said, but difficult tobe done. The 
Indian territory, as | uncerstand it, contains about 
45,000 square miles; and about one third of it is 
composed of almost impervious hammocks,swamps, 
and everglades, and interspersed with many ponds 
and lakes. How, sir, is such a country to be co- 
vered with troops?) And how are the Indians to be 
dislodged from it, or conquered in 1? Send an 
army with a man toevery square mile; let it pass 
over every acre of ground; and still, from the 
character of the country, each acre may contain a 
dozen jurking savages; for I am told there are 
many places into which no human eye can pierce 
ten feet. A large army will always announce its 
own advance; and never move or halt, but under 
the keen eye of an Indian fscout, who, in a few 
hours alter nightfall, will convey intelligenee of its 
movewents farther than such an army has travelied 
in the preceding day, or can travel in the next. 
Such an army, acting as such, never will find an 
Indian, unless he wishes to be found; and, should 
it chance to stumble on him, it will be only to see 
and lose sight of him. if he is pursued, it will be 
a contest between a blood horse anda terrapin. Bat 
the plan, of course, will be to divide this army 
into small bodies. Subdivide it a hundred fold; 
beat and explore a hundred of these brakes and 
hammocks at once; and, still, there are a thousand 


olbers, where the Indian may conceal himself 
with equal safety. While you are beating the 
bushes in one, he is in quiet possession of the 
next, or picking tp your stragglers in the rear; 
and, when your search is completed, and you 
have abandoned it, he, as a matter of course, 
takes quiet possession. Moreover, sir, such 
anarmy, thus divided, and in such a country, 
could not be provisioned. The Indians know 
this fact, and they also know that no sensi- 
ble nation will long keep such an army in vain 
pursuit; and their pian will, of conrse, be, what it 
ever has been, to hide and dodge ftom swamp 
to swamp until our troops, worn down with disease 
and fatigue, and hopeless of success, shall have 
been withdrawn from the field. Then, sir, they 
will return to their old haunts, to commence their 
work of murder and devastation anew. It is use- 
less, however, to predicate opposition to this bill on 
such premises as these. Neither party in this 
House is prepared to vote for an army of one- 
fourth the size of that of which I have spoken, nor 
is General Taylor to be understood as recommend- 
ing sucha one. It was both natural and proper, 
while he was in the command of the Florida army, 
that he should want as many troops as he could 
use with any hope of success. But, sir, if those 
Indians have resolved to defend the country to the 
last, as I am induced to believe they have, and the 
country contains within itself the spontaneous 
means of support that 1 am informed it does, I 
feel well convinced in my own mind that the ordi- 
nary course and means of war will be found un- 
availing to end it in any reasonable time. 


How, then, I am asked, is it to be closed, or is it 
never to be ended? Yes, sir, I trust it is, but not in 
aday. It is to be the work of time, and to be per- 
formed by the hands of a peculiar race of men: a 
race once common in the West, but one which, 
from the disvse of the rifle, and long habits of 
peace, is now nearly extinct—a race, sir, familiar 
with the unwritten science of Indian warfare, with 
frames capable of enduring its hard-hips and pri- 
vations, and eourage to turn it against the savage 
in his own domain. 


In order to do this, he must become a tenant of 
that domain, and grow familiar with ail its minute 
localities. What is the object of the bill now onder 
consideration? 1: is designed to hold out induce- 
ments to the boldest spirits of the land, to occupy 
that country which is the theatre of the war, and to 
commence this necessary training. At the very 
ihreshold we are met with the usual objection of 
the times, that it Will be a prodigal waste of public 
money. In matters of this kind, sir, 1 confess that 
I am by no means arigid economist. I would de- 
fend the country at any price; nay, sir, bankrupt 
posterity for a hundred years to come, to save the 
lives of our citizens; it is the best use of a nation’s 
wealth, and a tax that the people are proud to pay, 
although some of those who represent them may 
slander them by doubting it. 


But, sir, I deny that it will Le an extravagant 
plan; my only fear is, that the inducements held 
out to seitlers will prove insufficient; if in the end, 
however, they should turn out to be ample, with 
me it will never be a source of regret; for,in my 
estimation, there is no man half so well entitled to 
a full and fair portion of the public domain, as he 
who has perilled his life in its conquest or defence. 
If one-half of the number contemplated by this bill, 
can be induced to settle within the limits and on the 
conditions proposed, I shall have no apprehension 
of its complete success, and, if they do not, why 
nothing will be lost. Ithas been urged egninst the 
bill, that the settlers, when theie, are required to do 
nothing, and are to be fed for one year in the bar- 
gain. Unless the feeding of our army has been 
greatly improved since I was in the habit of draw- 
ing rations, I fear it will prove a very slight 
temptation to lure men from the haunts of 
civilization, and induce them to become resi- 
dents of the wilderness, where they have nothing 
to expect but hardship and danger. None will go 
but men of courage and enterprise, and the idea 
that such men will remain idle, with arms in their 
hands, and the foe within their reach, is a reflec- 
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tion upon the character of the country refuted b 
every leaf and line of its history. It must also, = 
borne in mind, that the settler is to derive no }; 
of advantage from his settlement until the way; 
ended; and if he is to be acted on by interest 

that aione will prompt him to lend all his eners; 
to bring it toaclose. But, sir, had they no iny 
rest at stake, place such a body of men in such, 
situation, with arms in their hands, and Jet one 
of murder reach their ears, and I defy you to & 
them from the contest. You had as well tell m 
that the passengers in a sinking ship would no, 
lend their aid to keep it above the waves, becauy 
they were not part of the regular crew. 


Gentlemen who have argued this question in the 
other House, and some who have argued in aj. 
vance here, have been brushing up their classic 
lore, and the experience of distant conntries anj 
past ages has been invoked to our aid. We have 
been pointed to the wars of the Pontine marshes 
ot the Scythians, and the Maroons, as affording 
lights and guides. This, sir, is a severe satire on 
the age and the country in which welive. There 
is, unfertunately, a proneness but too prevalent 
among us to slight and underrate whatever is pro. 
perly and pecuharly American, and to give a 
fictitious value to every thing that may be had 
for picking up beyond the seas, and no 
worth even that trouble. We have had a cen. 
tury of Indian wars of our own, and, to me, there 
is nothing half so much like an Indian war 
a war with Indians. To close up such a volume 
of experience, and to grope our way into the 
dark ages,and search among the missile wars » 
other countries for examples to conduct a rifle-wa 
with the American Indians of this day, is to tun 
our backs upon the full blaze of the tropic sun 
and crawl into Symmes’s polar world in search of 
light. 


But, sir, it is urged that this a most peculiar war, 
that all former wars have had an end, but this bids 
fair to be eternal. It is certainly true that all ou 
former wars have had an end, but it is equally true 
that many of them were even longer than this, and 
none ever carried on in such a country; and 
it is also true that they were all waged ata 
most prodigal waste of blood, and ended mainly by 
the very means proposed in this bill—by sending 
the rifle and the plough together. True, sir, many 
a strong hand that held that plough fell nerveles 
from its task, and the fresh furrow was often filled 
with the warm blood of him who made it; but sil 
the work went on; more rifles came to guard, an 
more fortunate hands to hold it. How was Ken 
tucky settled? How was the savage conquered 1 
the entire West? By the very means proposed 11 
this bill—by holding out inducements to the actual 
settler. True, sir, Virginia gave no lands to the firs 
setilers in Kentucky, but she sold them so low asi 
make it tantamount to a gift; and the rich landso! 
Kentucky were of themselves inducement enongt 
to enlist the enterprise of the older States in rescv 
ing sach a land from the savage marauder. bi 
let us inquire fora moment into the particuli 
manner in which this country was settled. Kev 
tucky was first approached by the route of the Cus 
berland gap, and the first settlements made i 
Boonesborough and Howardsburg. Block: houses 
and slight stockades were immediately erected, suf: 
ficient to afford temporary cover and protection» 
the differeni families of the emigrants; ag new st 
tlers came, they were increased in size and number, 
and so located as to afford mutual assistance and pro 
tection and they soon extended, in a circular line, 
from Maysville to Louisville, leaving the Ohio be 
tween these two points, and all the country nor 
of this line an entire wilderness, and the teat 
of a bloody strife. 

Beyond this cordon of stations an Indian wa 
rarely known to venture, and still more rarely 
suffered to return. This chain was daily dra 
closer, and the theatre of war lessened, as ne 
block-houses were advanced into the contestet 
field. The Indians, in the end, were fairly crowé 
edout, and the whole country occupied. Upoq 
establishing one of those posts, the first thing to b 
done was te clear and plant the ground in the im 
mediate vicinity of the station, and to extend thoy 
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ngs as fast as prudence would permit. In 

mean ume, the silent scout commenced his re- 
M poissaNce, and the adjacent country was e:- 
vored. ‘The young end active followed in his 
. yenturing daily, deeper, and deeper in 
the woods. As their knowledge of the country 
and their skill with the rifle increased, confidence 
~ themselves and the spiritof enterprise grew upon 
re m;and, and, nc longer content with the securily 
ot the plock-house, they learned to mark his foot 
rints, and trace the Indian to his secret lair. 
The savage soon began to feel that he had an 
equal in the white, and found him a superior in 
theend. The war thatensued was mainly one of 
small parties, often a combat of single individuals, 
apd of course calling out all the courage, skill, 
aad prowess, of the combatants, and giving to after 
imes many a wild and bloody legend, where, 
though truth may be often lost in fictton, fiction 
will as often fall short of truth. 

Occasionally these stations were surrounded by 
large parties of Indians, and the settlers cut off from 
the woods, their chief means of sub istence, Re- 
lief, or speedy famine, was then the inevitable 
fate of all within. And how was that relief to 
come? One only way, sir. That deadly living 
circle must be passed! That wily foe must be out- 
wiled. And often, in the middle of the night, with 
no eye upon him but the eye of God, and perhaps 
the keen eye of the foe, the hunter dressed him in 
pis indian garb, and stole forth silent as the spirit 
ofthe hour. Sometimes he failed; and his story 
lives in the traditions of the fimes. Often, the very 
boldness of the atiempt insured its success, and day- 
light found him threading the vast and gloomy 
woods alone. Would, sir, I could draw you a pic- 
tare of this man; for in doing so, I would but give 
you a portrait of my own countrymen, at the pe- 
riod of which I am speaking. I would paint him 
out to you in the gray mist of the dawn, when he 
has paused to make his first reconnoissance, with 
his trusty rifle in his hand, and standing by a tree 
not Jarger than himself, still doubtful of his fate, 
and yet prepared to meet whatever may betide. 
Every nerve and every muscle braced, all bis 
senses roused, and waiting on his judgment and his 
will; his keen and practised eye roving quickly, not 
hurriedly, around, aud often resting on the route 
he had come, to see if any dared follow on bis 
track, and saying, in language stronger that words, 
it was a dangerous way for any single man to 
tread. Such men as these are not to be found in 
every land, and no where but with moch and 
severe discipline. From such the Indian soon 
turned away, but was not permitted to depart alone; 
his footprint in the dew was the signal for pur- 
suit, and he who had been hunting others, had 
now in turn to run tor life. Do not imagine 
they intended to catch him. There was then no 
reward for caiching Indian warriors with loaded 
rifles-in their hands. The world bad not yet become 
so Christianized as to think it wrong to kil! in battle 
or pursuit, one whose hands were reeking with 
Christian blood of every age and sex. Nor was 
it thought either humane or politic to throw away 
the lives of our bold backwood soldiery, in vain at- 
tempts to capture an Indian warrior, whose educa- 
tion and religion united in teaching him to die with 
his weapons in his hands, and not with fetters on 
his arms—one who, even when wounded, and al! 
hopes of escape at an end, would send his last bul- 
let to the heart of any who would offér hin life 
oa condition of surrender; and die injthe proud be- 
lef that such an act would place him at the head 
of his warrior tribe in another world, where he 
might commence his trade of death anew. In 
those days of primitive simplicity, it was thought 
no disgrace to killan Indian enemy; it was even 
thought an act of merit. 





Shelby held the pardoning power. 


thrash you with their ramrods. 






























































Had a dog, sir, evena 
bloodhound, killed an Indian in those simple 
days, I do not think he would have been hung for 
it. TLamcertain he would not while Scott and 
Indian fighters 
then ranked among the patriots of the land, for 
that land had none but patriots in it. Those days 
must come back again, sir, or the Indians will 
Your soldiers 
never will fight your battles with spirit or success 
while you treat them as murderers, and, pay them 
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but half the hire of slaves. A soldier is never re- 

warded for his perils and privations but by the full 

measure of his country’s gratitude. I am most 

forcibly reminded, sir, how these same gallant men, 

of whom I have been speaking, have been re- 

warded by their country. They were mainly in- 

strumental in conquering that large and rich na- 

tional domain of which we hear so moch in this 
ball, as a thousand nameless graves scattered 
through Indiana, Obio, and Illinois, and the battle 
fields of Wayne, and Harmer, and St. Clair, at- 

test. ‘The survivors asked to be placed on the 
same footing of the Revolutionary soldiers,and they 
were told on this floor, that these early wars in the 
West were mere private affairs. In one sense 
they were, for we had but little help to fight them. 
They were, however, just such wars as that now 
going on in Florida; just such as we are likely to 
have about the vine logs in Maine, and just such as 
was our late war with Great Britain, That was a 
war for “ free trade and sailor’s rights.” Kentucky 
had no ships upon the sea, no sailors chained in 
dungeons on the deep; but that every sail struck by 
the hand of violence was a national disgrace, and 
every sailor’s plaint thrilled through the whole 
American heart, she might have folded her arms 
in safety, and let the tide roll on; it would not have 
stained her borders; hers was no longer a scathed 
and a red frontier. What was her course? Her 
sons were found wherever your eagle dared fly. 
They were not restrained by lines of States or the 
nation, while thousands, for whose violated rights 
that war was waged, were tamely looking on, or 
plotting treason with the foe. Bat I feel that I am 
wandering from the subject under consideration, 
and that Il have already occupied this committee too 
long. 


A very few words as to the Senate bill which 
has been reported to this House for raising three 
. battalions for the immediate protection of Florida. 
This bill does not propose to increase the regular 
army, which is now deficient near or quite four 
thousand in number; it is designed to make up this 
deficiency by recruiting men especially for the Flo- 
rida service, and, in consequence of the unusual 
severity of that service, it is proposed to give the 
recruits a bounty in lands. I see no possible ob- 
jection to the bill, and deem some such bill indis- 
pensable; for, as much as [ think of the armed oc- 
cupation bill, I know it will not answer alone. 
Florida demands, and must have, certain and im- 
mediate relief. 


I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I may have omitted 
much that would contribute to sustain the different 
positions [ have assumed; and I also feel that I 
may have said some things thatI perhaps had as 
well have left unsaid. If I have said any thing 
that is ca'culated to wound any one on P floor, I 
shall regret it extremely. For, although I cannot 
but look upon the Opposition as pursuing the most 
ruinous and reck!ess course that ever marred a na- 
tion’s hopes, yet, Ihave not found it necessary to 
impute to any member on this floor impure or im- 
proper motives; Iam willing to attribute much of 
that which I cannot but condemn, to the excitement 


ment I plead no exemption. 1 would, however, 
sir, most unwillingly add to the bitterness of such 
a contest; one over which every patriot of every 
partly must mourn; and one which, | trust, is even 
now fast hurrying to its climax. In this I may be 
deceived. I know thatI am a sanguine man, and 
much disposed to look on the sunniest siue of even 
tre darkestthings; yet, amid all the wild and threa- 
tening elements which I see thickening around me, 
[ jook with undiminished confidence to the future— 
a confidence based on the wisdem, the patriotism, 
and the firmness of the people. Politicans may 
warp and passion and ptejudice mislead them for 
a time, but, having no reason to do wrong, they 
will, in the end, do right. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot permit myself to sit 
down without returning my grateful and heartfelt 
thanks to this committee, and to every member of 
it, for their courtesy and attention—a couriesy and 
attention dear at all times and to all, but peculi- 


arly so to one who is making a first speech in 
Congress. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GALBRAITH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, June 12, 1840—Ia 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, on the bill from the Senate entitled, “A 
bill to provide for the collection, safekeeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public reve- 
pue.”’ 


Mr. GALBRAITH addressed the committee in 
substance as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: Although desirous, as I confess, 
of giving my reasons at length for the vote I intend 
to give in favor of the bill under consideration, and 
consequently against the motion pending to strike 
out its enacting clause; yet, admonished by the ad- 
vanced period in the session to which we have ar- 
rived, and the amount of important public business 
yet to be considered and passed upon, I shall 
abridge the remarks I had intended presenting, as 
much as the importance of the questions involved 
will justify. This bill is regarded on ail sides as 
involving great national principles, and affecting, to 
some extent, the interests and the financial affairs 
of this vast country; and is therefore entitled to 
full discussion and censideration. Ithas been at- 
tacked with great ability and ardor by its opposers; 
and I fee! called upon and willing to share a portion 
of the responsibility, however humble,fof sustaining 
it before the country. 

For the purpose of condensing and simplifying, 
as much as possible, the views | have taken of the 
subject, crude and imperfect as they may be, I shall 
consider it under the following heads of inquiry, 
VIZ: 
Ist The origin of the measure, and what cir- 
cumstances gave rise to its recommendation by the 
Executive, in his message to Congress, in Septem- 
ber, 1837, at its special session, and continued in 
his annual messages since. 

2d. What the billis, and what are its provi- 
sions. 

3d. What it is not. 

4th. The objections raised and urged against it, 


securing the objects contemplated by it. 

oth. The means employed to defeat its adoption. 

I propose, sir, in pursuance of this division, to 
consider in the first pace, the origin of the measure, 
and the circumstances under which it was sug- 
gested by the President to Congress. 

Thad not supposed it necessary, in considering 
this branch of the subject, to travel further back 
than the period at which the measure was first re- 
commended by the Executive, and the state of our 
national affairs at that time, with the existing cir- 
cumstances, A gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Maavin]} opposed to the bill, had sought to trace in 
the late administration of President Jacksen, in 
what he chose to call the war upon the United 
States Bank, the creation of new banks, and urg- 
ing and advising thein to ex’end their issues, and 
increasing the debts of the country, the causes 
which led to the necessity for a change ia relation 
to the depositories of the pablic money. I shall 
reserve a reply to the charge thus made against 
that administration, until 1 come to consider ano- 
ther branch of the subject in the order proposed; 
and pass on for the preseni, according to the course 
marked out, as before indicated. 


By the act of Congress of the 23d June, 1836, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to select 
and employ as the depositories of the money 
of the United States, the State, District, and Terr,- 
torial banks, under the regulations preseribed by 
law. The surplus, over five millions ia the Trea- 
sury on the Ist of January, 1837, was directed 
by the same law to be deposited with the States; 
one fourth on the Ist Janury, 1837, and 
one fvurth quarter yearly afterwards, In 
pursuance of this latter provision, the portions 
of the surplus revenue directed to be deposited with 
the States oa the Ist ef January, April, and Jaly 
amounting to upwards of $28,000,600, had been so 
deposited. By the Sth section of that act, it is pro- 
vided ‘“‘ihat no bank shail be selected or continued 
as a place of deposite ef the public money, which 
shall not redeem its notes and bills on demand in 


specie,” &c. In May, 1837, the State, District, 


including any substitute, or other plan proposed of 
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and Territorial banks, generally, and almost si- 


multaneonsly, suspended specie payments; afier 
which, the 8 até banks could not be s¢lecied or 
aoe as depositories, but ig positive violation 

the act of Congress. The United Statés Bank 
had expired as a national institution on the 4th of 
March, 1836, by the lirnitation of the act of Con- 
gress of the 10th of April, 1816, by which it was 
authorized and chartered. Under these ecircum- 
sinnces, the P esident of the United Siates felt it 
his duty to convene Congress in a special session 
in Septettber, 1837, to whom he communicated, as 
the Cohsiitution required, a full statement of the 
facts connected with the depositories of the public 
money, and recommended to the consideration of 
Congress, the plan of disconnection of the revenues 
of the Government entirely from the affairs or 
dealings of banks of issue, and the safekeeping of 
them by the agents and officers of the Government 
secured upon individual responsibility—the mea- 
sure proposed in detail in the bill now under con- 
sideration. I[t is somewhat surprising that such a 
proposition, under sach circumstances, should have 
been made the foundation for Violent end bitter 
denunciation and party warfare, without the propo- 
wition of any other mode by which the incon- 
venienée and embarra:Smént restiiting to the coun- 
try and the Government from such @ disastér as 
had ocourred, cok! be better avoiled. Patriotism 
anda pure desire for the public welfare and the 
happiness and prosperity of the country, it was fair 
to expect, would have prompted an anxiety to sug- 
gest sorhe mode of relieving from thé existing em- 
barrassments, either by way of amendment of that 
recommended by the President, pointing cut its de- 
fects, or a substitute which should effect the pur- 
pose and objects of the Government better; but in- 
stead of this, instead of meeting in the spirit of can- 
dor, the sdggestion submitted, it was made the sub- 
ject of party clamor ard sweepine denuneiation in 
the partisan papers, and by political orators, from 
one end of the country to the other, net stopping 
even at the grossest misrepresentation of the 
character and effects of the measure, and without 
even exhibiting or publishing to their readers or 
hearers that were its provisions. It was denounced 
{in no measured terms as the “odious Sub-Treasu y 
scheme,” by every village politician of the Opposi- 
tron, Without stating, and ofien without even khow- 
tog himself, what it was. Ihave fo recollection of 
ever having seen a newspaper ef the Opposition, 
sufficiently candid to publish the bill itself. What 
was your Executive to do onder the circumstance? 
Wha: could he do? The United States Bank had 
expired by its own limitation by law, and the peo- 
pie by their representatives elected in reference to 
that very subject, had solemnly declared that it 
‘ought not to be rechartered,” the justice and poli- 
cy of which seotence, I shall consider hereafter. 
The Sia‘e banks had, by their own voluntary act 
of suspension of specie payments, rendered it il- 
legal, and in direct violation of the act of Con- 
gress, which auihorized their selection, to continue 
them as th> deposit:ries Tne deposite with the 
Staies, a'taough in form a deposite, was regarded, 
by a large portion of he peopie, ani intented by 
most of those who had advicated its policy, as a 
distribution, a gift, that would never be recalled; 
and te entrust the mere custody of money wanted 
for na‘iona! purposes, with them, under such views, 
would be absurd and disastrous. I repeat the ques 
tion then, what was your Executive todo? He 
recommended the policy of prescribing by law the 
selection and appointment of agents and officers, 
subject to such sureties, resir ctious, and penalties 
as Congress might cons der necessary for the secu- 
rity of the deposiie, and taithtal performance of the 
trust. In accordance with the principles of this 
recommendation, the bl! has been prepared with 
its details—is now before us as the Representa- 
tives of the people, for our deliberation, not as par- 
tisans, bat as slatesmen; and this brings me to cun- 
Sider, 

Secondly. What is the bill, and what are its 
provisions? 

It is entitle “abill to provide for the collection, 
safekeeping, transfer and disbursement of the pub- 
lie revenue,” and its provisions throughout fally 
meet and ¢orrespond with its title. The four 








first sections éstablish thé Tréasuty and give it lo- 
cality; to wit: the Treasury Building at Wash- 
ington, the Mintat Philadelphia, the Branch Mint 
at New Orleans, ‘he Custom-House at New 
York and Boston, and offices or buildings to be 
provided at Charleston, in South Carolina, and at 
St. Louis; Missouri, and constitutes the Treasurer 
of the United States, tiie Treasurer of the Miat and 
Branch Mint, depositaries; aad the fifth section 
provides for the appointment of four recéivers, ge- 
neral at the othér four places designated. The 
sixth section requires il eollectors and recéivers of 
public monry to keep it safely withowt loaning or 
using in any way. The seventh and eighth sec- 
tions provide for bonds and additional security. 
The ninth, ténth and eleventh prescribe, the mode 
of transfer and other matiers of detail. The twelfth 
and thirteenth sections provide for exaiilinetion and 
inspection of the books to be kept by the collectors 
and receivers. The four‘eenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth sections are matters of detail, providing for 
withdrawing balances, and requiring marshals and 
a'torneys to pay over money in their hands, &c. 
The seventeenth Section requires each receiver and 
collector 16 keep an acecunt of the kind of money 
received, to be subject to the examinations anil in- 
spections prescribed in the twelfth and thirteenth, 
and thus affording, by the combination of the two 
provisions, valuable check upon the collectors, 
receivers and depositories, and makés the loan or 
use in any way of the public money prohibited in 
the sixth section a felony, to be punished by im- 
prisonment not less than twe nor more than five 
years; thus fitnishing a security in addition to the 
individual bonds and sureties provided for in the 
sevetth and eighth secti ns, of the strongest p4ssi- 
ble character, The nineteenth section, commonly 
called the specie clause, requires one fourth of the 
revenue to be collected and paid in specie after the 


last of June, 1840; one half after the last of June, | 


1841; three-fourths after the Jast of June, 1842; 
and the whole after the lastof Juné, 1843; thus gra- 


dually requiring the whole revenue to be ¢oflected | 


in the legal currency as established by the Conisti- 
tution, The twentieth section requires all dis- 


bursing officers to pay out to the creditors of the | 


United States, embracing soldiers, sailors, pension- 
ers and workmen, &c. the same as received, and in 
case of violation of that or tLe preceding section, 


to be reported to the Présidént and removed, and | 


also to Congress; imposing another powerful guard 
to the faithfal discharge of daty. The twenty- 
first and twenty-second sections are matt ?s of dé- 
tail, secoring the disbursement of the same funds 
as received, and preserving uniformity in 
the collection and disbursement of the dif- 
fertnt branches of revenve. The twenty-third 
section provides for régulations so as to require 
immediate presentation of drafis, to avail ther cir- 
culation as money. The four succeeding séctions 
are matters of cetail in relation to salaries, ex- 
penses, &c. and the twenty-eighth and last section 
repeals formef acts, and parts of acts, conflictirg 
with the provisions of this bill, This,s'r, isa faith- 
fu! sammary of the bill before us; and i hav4 been 
thus minute in detailing its provi iors, because I 
well know the unceasing efforts that have been 
made to conceal and misrepresent them. The oniy 
material change proposed in our financial sys'em 
ty this bill, is in relation to the safekeeping of the 
public money, those provisions relating to the col- 
k-elion, transfer and disburs*ment, proposing no 
more than a recognition by law of the practice 
which has uniformly obtained since the crganza- 
tion of the Government, adapted to the change in 
the custody of the revenues, It has been put for'h 
by the opponents of the measure, that its friends 
claimed for it the merit of an immediate relief bill— 
that it wonld immediately produce an increase of 
money and releve the alleged distress throughout 
the country. This is put forth, no doubr, for the 
purpose of claiming credit for prophesy of disap- 
pointment, when it shall be found that even after 
1S Passage, every broken speculator is not restored 
to luxury and his squandered fortune, and every 
impradent debior is not at once released from his 
indebtedness. No such merit is claimed for it by its 
friends. They claim nothing more for it than what 
appears upon its face and indicated by it title, and 
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the incidental salutary effect upon fhe circulati 
medium, which it is calculated gradually to 

duce, The measure is clearly and undoubtedly eg, 
stitutiona!—it is simple and unentangled with my). 
upliéd forms and complicated machinery: places the 
safekeeping of the public money on the same bag, 
as its collection and disbursement, and indeed every 
other operation and transaction of the Governmen, 
upon the principle of individdal responsibility, in 
the same manner as in our State and county tea. 
uries; and indeed that of every municipality know, 
{o onr institutions, excepting the sidg'e instance ¢ 
the Unitéd States ‘Treasury under the act of 10th 
April, 1816, atid that of the 23d June, 1836, ang 
agreeably to the first legislation of Corgress un. 










































by moderate and regular gradations, and extrava- 
gant and irregular émissionsof bank paper checked 
and corrected, and excessive importations of fo- 
reign fabrics 10 some extent restrained, and our 
owa manufactures encouraged and promoted. So 
far as it shall operate upon the currency, its opera 
tion will be a wholesome one, purifying and ren 
dering it better, instead of inflating and deprecial- 
ing its value. These ere some of the incidenta) 
benefits which I believe will result from the adopy 
tion of this méasure. igs ae: 

The principlé of individual responsibility intro- 
duced in the several provisions of this bill, I re 
gard as of the utmost importance in securing the 
faithful discharge of the duties imposed by it. In- 
dividual obl gation is imposed in all its combined 
form? and checks; bonds binding the persons ané 
property of the agents and their sureties, examine 
tions and inspections of the books and entries re 
quired te be kept by the officers, and penalties in 
ive cr:minal courts for violations of any of its rigi 
provisiens. Thus person, property, characier, 
honor, and every thing held dear in this world, ae 
plecged for the security of the public revenue. 

I proceed to consider thirdly what the bill is not 

Ist. It is not a bank—a Government Bank, 2 
has been contended here. What isa bank, as now 
under-tood in this country, and what are ils func: 
tions? In order to constitute a bank as anderstood 
here since their first existence ia this country, there 
must be the exercise of four distinet funcuons. 
Ist. Offices of deposite—2d. of discount—3d. ao 
loan—and, 4th. of manufacturing and issuing pe 
per money. The last, the power of mapu/acturing 
and circulatieg paper money, 1s the all important 
and essential function, whieh with us has given 
banks all their power for good or evil; and enabled 
them to enter into all the business of rociety—l0 
raise and depress the price of all the property, pio| 
dactions, and labor throughout the country at brief) 
intervals, and extend to every contract beiween 
debtor and creditor from one end of the counuy 1 
the other. Where is this function to be found i 


the bill upon your table? It isino where. It is seit 


: ! 
der thé Constitution, and its early adopted C 
practice—in accordance with the Jaw andi y 
practice of almost every other country inl p 
Europe and in the world. The first act of Con-@ 40 
gress on the subject of the collection of duties, dc. & ci 
under the Constiiution, was that of ihe 31st July, @ 

1789, and in its 30th seetion required that they shovid @ o: 
be “received in gold and silver com only,” &«. # th 
and indicated no other depositories than individuals, He 
The act of 25th February, 1791, incorporating the & 4 
first United States Bank, made its bills or notes ge 
payable on demand in gold and silver coin, receiva- Hy 
ble in all payments to the United States, but did By 
not constilute ita depository. It was only by the M oj 
practice of the Treasury Department that it was & jt 
mace so, at the discretion of the head of that De- I , 
partment. No other than individual depositories Mj 
were created by law-until the incorporation of the Hy 
laté United States Bank by the act of 10th April, | 
1816, by the sixteenth section of which, the depo H , 
sites were to be made in that, bank, subject, how- & | 
ever, toa different direction by the Secretary of & | 
the Peasury. Why should a different description & 
or character 6f agents be employed for the safe. & , 
keeping of the public money, than for its collec- @ ) 
tion or any other branch of the public service? | I 
apprehend no good reason cati be assigned. By & ; 
the provision of the nineteenth section of the bill, a & 
gradual demand for specie will be créated, by & ( 
whiéh tlie currency will be improved and purified & , 
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io exist in the power of drawing drafisby the Trea- 
sarer upon the depositories in favor of the creditors 
of the nited States. If so, we have always, in 
uce of the Treasury Department, had a 
Government bank in full operation, without hav- 
ing ever wade the discovery until the discussi n of 
ihis bill; Decause, as before ubserved, those provi- 
sions are Merely @ recognition of what has aiways 
yeen the practice under all A:!ministrations since 
ihe Grst organiza ion of this Government, and that 
efectualiy restrained by the tweuty- hird section of 
the bill, #hch is intended to prevent the circulation 
of the Treasury dratls as representatives of money. 
| am aware that institutions called banks, such as 
iat of Venice, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, po:- 
gsed not the power of manufacturing paper mo- 
novey, and were merely offices of deposite, loan, 
sod discount; but where is to be found in this bill 
either the functions of loan or discount, nece-sary 
constitute even such a bank? The powers of 
joan and discount exis! no where in the bill, except 
through the medium of distorted imagination. Ac- 
cording 10 one gentleman, (Mr. Barnaap,] th: se 
dratts may be of a denomination as low as one 
dollar, when they might enter into the circulation 
and form a popular currency; and if ota large 
denomination, they might and would form a part 
of the mercantile currency. If this were true, 
it would sweep away at one brush all the clamor 
which bas been raised about “fone currency 
forthe Government and another for the people,” 
upon which I shall submit a remark or two before 
Iconclude; but as befure remarked, this bill origi- 
naies no Treasury drafis—it only proposes to legise 
jae upon what has always been the practice of th- 
Deparument, without which it could not have per- 
formed its necessary functions; and no bank powers 
or bank facilities have been found in that practice 
heretofore, nor can they now. But, with an im- 
plied concession, that the bill now under conside- 
ration does not confer any bank power, it is con- 
tended that it is a substratum upon which future 
Congresses may erect a bank—a stock upon which 
may hereafter be engrafted the scion of another 
monsier, This objection comes from a strange 
quatter—from those who are urceasing in their 
praises of banks and eulogists of what they call the 
“eredit system,” and I should rather suspect the 
real objection is, that it would effectually defeat 
any project of a Nativnal or Government Bank, by 
defeating all appearance of a necessity for such an 
institution. Itis a sufficient answer, however, to 
the objection, that it does not now exist; and it is 
not fur us to suppose that those who are to succeed 
us will be less scrutinizing and watchful against in- 
sidious encroachments of power than ourselves, 
2d. I would remark in the next place, this mea- 
sure is not the Treasury note biil; but totally dis- 
tinct and separate from it. Efforts [ know have 
ben made, to consider it aS the same, and many 
have been induced to believe that Treasury no‘es 
are the notes of the Independeat Treasury. The 
issne of Treasury notes is a mere temporary ex- 
pedient, rendered necessary under any mode of de- 
posite, by the deficiency of present funds in the 
Treasury to meet its demands, restrained and |im.t- 
ed of course to a single operation; and I hope the 
occasion will never again occur; whereas the mea- 
sure now under consideration is designed and in- 
tended as a permanent system to be engrafied as 
one of the settled institutions of the Government, 
and to endure throughout all time to come, as long 
as the Constitution itself shall stand. 
I propose now to consider in order, 
4th. The objections raised and urged against this 
measure, including any subsiitute or other plan 
pro of securing the objectscontemplated by it. 
1 would first inquire what substitute or better 
plan bas been proposed by those opposed to this 
measure? It is somewhat remarkable, that not- 
Withstanding the deep, bitter, unceasing denuncia- 
tious against it, no distinct proposition has been 
submitted either to the people or to their representa- 
tives, by those who have so denounced it; at least, 
I have not been able, with much anxious search, 
to discover any such. Mauch, it is true, has been 
said of the excellences of the United States Bank, 
and oceasionally a referrence to the State banks in 
sympathetic strains of eloquence and praise i 
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comparison with the “odious Sub-Treasury;” but 
sull; no distinct avowal of either, or any thing else, 
as the proposed substitute for it, which the party 
opposed will stand by and defend. I have care- 
tally looked over the report of the minoriy of the 
C mmitiee of Ways and Means, sizned by two of 
the most experienced and taleated genilemen of the 
Opposition in this House, or perhaps this couniry, 
(Messrs. Sgaceant and Pore.) then, and now 
membeis, presented in March, 1838, to be found in 
the 3{ vol. Report: of Com. ot tne Honse, Dc. 
No. 634 This is the most labored document I 
have been able to find against this measure, and 
was intended to enhody in tne most formidable 
array, the objec'ions existing againstit, forming as 
it were, the official pyiical text book, to which 
the country might look for the true standard of op- 
positon faith agaiast this measure. Yet in that 
whole document is not to be found a proposition as 
a substitute, or a project of a better plan. Much 
eulogy, it is trae, is b stowed upon the Unied 
S'ates Bank, tien expired, but no proj-ction of a 
new «ne er any thing in its stead. =I have looked 
over the many able speeches delivered in both eads 
of the Capitol for the last two years agains! this 
measure, but have lov ked in vain for the distinct 
avowal cf asubstiute. I have p: rused the Oppo- 
sition journals which teemed with bitter dena: cia- 
tion against the Independent Treasury schere 
during the same period, without being able to dis- 
cover any other scheme distinctly proposed. A 
great convention of all the wise and aged statesmen 
in the nation, if we are to believe their own ac- 
count of it, assembled at Harrisburg in Devember 
last, for the express purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the pernicious measures of this Adnuinistra- 
tion, of which this was denounced as the chief. 
They talked loud and long of its corruptions 
and extravagance—dealt largely in general clamor 
and denunciation; yet, although there were 
among them the most talented and experiencel of 
the Oppo-ition—genilemen who had been long in 
office and capable of pointiag out a!l the errors end 
iniquities of any admin’s'ration if there were any, 
that great body closed its labors without specifying 
pointing out, much less proving, a single item of 
mal-administration or curruption—without declar- 
ing to their countrymen any one principle of po- 
licy by which they should be guided in the new 
administration which they asked to intro’uce; and 
without disclosing any plan or scheme for the exa- 
mination and deliberation ef the people, by which 
the alleged rain and distress by which the coun- 
iry was visited might be avoided. Sir, I ask, what 
is the conclusion—the necessary irresistible conclu- 
sion every honest man is bound to draw from all 
this? I aus er, that the conclusion of every honest 
and candid mind must be, that there was no cor- 
ruption or mal-administration to be detected—that 
they had no common principles which they would, 
or dare annouce t» the world—that they had de- 
vised no fiscal plan which they dire contrast with 
the Independent Treasury; but all must be swal- 
lowed upon the general destitution of principle 
“akin to generous confidence.” - 
Again, another vast national assemblage of wise 
and aged young men was convened at Baltimore 
in May last, numbering, according to their own 
account, from twenty to fifty thousandof hard fisted 
distressed bankers,brokers,and counter men from all 
the Eastern cities, bearing wit them city log ca- 
bins, cider barrels and coon skins, for the avowed 
purpose of passing judgment upon tke proceedings 
at Harrisburg five months before, and pronounc- 
ing them good, and condeming the present Admi- 
nistration. They were met by the grave legislators 
from both ends of this Capitol, who ewere to im- 
part to the thronging multitude the vast accamu- 
lation of wrongs and mal-practices of the Admi- 
nistration, and disclose the rich stores of relief for 
an alleged suffering community, gathered by five 
months hard study and sifting research and investi- 
gation into allthe affairs at the seatof Govern- 
ment. They met, with badges, music, and hanners, 
mottoes ard inscriptions, parade and shows of all 
fancies and devices; and what were the mighty de- 
velopments of corruption of the Administration 
there poured out? what the great lofty priaciples 
announced? and what the healing plans of relief 


revealed? I hold in my hand the National Inteili- 
gencer of the 7th May, containing the priacipal 
proceedings of that assemblage as recorded by its 
owa friends, and refer to the principal prominent 
speeches there deliverei. Itis there stated that the 
first speaker was Mr. Clay, who “commenced by a 
reierence to the northwest wind, which blew al- 
most aga e, and compared it happily io the popu- 
lar voice of the immense mulutude who were 
present,” &e. and then proceeds to talk in gene 
ral teecms of “ravages,” “revolatious,” “broken 
hopes,” “* wide spread ruin,” “Wiliam H,. Hare 
risen,” &3. in vague, windy declamation, bat 
no hing defined or spec fied either of evil or reme- 
dy. then foilowed Mc. Webster, who talks ¢f 
*change,” “and beezs and change,” Wilam 
H. Harrison,” and victory to last bali a century, 
&c. “Ailagree, con inued Mr. Weusrer, that we 
have hard times, and many, he amusingly re- 
marked, supposed the remedy to be hard cider,” 
&c. but ax uud-fined as to the evil or how 
this great political remedy was to be applied, as 
the grave crator who precedea him. Next on 
the sacred rostrum was my grave colleague and 
learned counselior from the cuy of Philadelphia, 
long idenified wih the legal and political bis- 
tory ef oar State; | will qaote from the record, 
where ii is said, “Mr. Jonny Sergeant of Peansyl- 
vania succeeded Mr. Wess ER upon the rostrum. 
What have you come tere for? siit Mr. Ser- 
Geant. I wiil answer. To bring back to the 
peopie, and throvgh the log caoins of the conn. 
iry, the neglected and lust Constituion.” Log 
cabins!! and lost Constiuiion!!! Tae peopie! 
Log cabins!! and lost Constutatiun!'! | Good 
Heavens! how or where did my colleague come 
'o think or know any thing abvut the people 
and log cabins? And what does he mean by 
the lost Consitation ? Does he mean the Cuon- 
stiution of the State of Pennsylvania? I re- 
member that a few years since the people of that 
State decided that her Constitution should ieceive 
some Republican amendments; and my colleague 
(Mr. Serceant) was elecied as a delegate to the 
convention, Was chosen to pres.de over that budy, 
and exerted his taleuts to defeat the expressed will 
of the people of that State in reference te those 
amendments. Toe amendments however pre- 
vailed, and were adopted by the people. But { 
cannot for my life discera how a national meeting 
at Baitimore coull interfere with that question. 
He could not have meant that. The sentence is 
to me totally anintelligible—it is, perhaps, too deep 
for my comprehension; and yet I cannot t7e- 
sume that he meant nothing, nor can I suppuse that 
he had applied to himself too much of the remedy in- 
Cicaied by the wise statesman who had immediately 
preceded him. 1 think, however, I have a glimpse 
ot bis meaning. There are many of his poliucal 
friends, who have considered the Bank and the 
Constitution as synonymous terms, and have got so 
much io the habit of using the word Constitution, 
when the Bank was the idea impressed upon tue 
mind, if indeed any very well defined idea was at- 
tached to i at all. With this meaning attached to 
the term Constitution, I can understand him, and 
am forcibly reminded of a fable I recollect reading 
when a boy, of a cat and the rats. I give the sub- 
stance from reco'lection, not having read it for ma- 
ny years. lt was somewhat as tollows: A wary, 
sly cat, having lived for some time upon a family 
of rats in her neighborhoed, had produced rather a 
scarcity. The little animals, finding their number 
gradually diminishing, became somewhat shy, and 
she concluded she must either starve or resort to 
some stratagem to supply herself with her accus- 
tomed plunder. She suspended herself by the hind 
legs upon a pin ia the wall, with her head hanging 
down, pretending to be dead. The rats, seeing her 
in this attitude, collected ail around her, rejoicing 
at the dea’h of their old enemy, when suddenly she 
let herself down in their midst, and made sad ha- 
voc among them. Whrn the supply she had thus 
obtained had become exhausied, she resorted to an- 
other artifice, and roiled herself all over in foar, 
and concealed herself in a meal tub.’ Some of the 
rats perceiving a heap of flour, as they supposed, 
were disposed to rejoice at their good fortune, and 
immediately to partake of so pleasant a repast as 
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seemed to be presented to them; but an old rat, 
who had witnessed all the cat’s proceedings, and 
seen the destruction she had brought upon hus race, 
after looking very steadily at the heap, spoke ont to 
his fellow rats as follows: “Somethiag whispers me 
there is more than meal in that pile—it may be 
meal, it is true, but there may be something else 
under it, we shall not relish quite so well.” The 
application is this: afier General Jackson had ve- 
toed the bill for a recharter of the United States 
Bank, and afier the Congress elected upon that 
question had pronounced the jadgment of the people 
that it should not be rechartered, in the year 1835, 
an imporiant election occurred in Pennsylvania for 
Governor and members of the Legislature, in which 
the Republican party were unfortunately divided. 
In order to produce a union against the common 
enemy, sOme of both divisions of that party 
presented the danger of a charter of that Bank 
by the State, shon!d the Opposition succeed through 
our divisions. Those rising fears were at once 
calmed by the soothing persuasion of the Opposi- 
tion that the Bank was dead, and it was nonsense 
to keep up any alarm on tnat accoun'—that no 
further evil could come from that quarter. The 
Republican party were defeated, and no sooner 
had the Opposition possessed themselves of the 
power, than the Bank was sprung upon the people 
of that State against all their remonstrances, under 
the specious title of “An act to repeal the State tax 
on real and personal property, to continue and ex- 
tend the improvemrots of the State by ratlroads 
and canals, and tp charter a State bank to be called 
the Bank of the United States,” and fastened upon 
them, as is contended, for thirty years. 
der Obiained by that stratagem is probably now 
pretty well exhausted, and the institution reduced 
te short commons, and must soon starve, unless 
by some new artifice, its hungry cravings can be sa- 
tisfied. Is that new artifice, this city log cabin cor- 
trivance, throvgh, or by meansof wh'ch the bank is 
to be brought back to the people? Iam sorry my 
colleague is not in his seat to inform me. I take it 
then, that the “lost Constitution” spoken of by my 
colleague in his Baltimore speech, is the bank— 
the cat concealed; the log cabin show is the meal, 
the deception ty which it is covered, and through 
which it is to be brought back upon the people, 
and according to Mr. Webster, to be chartered for 
fifty years. If this be not the meaning, I am totally 
at a loss to understand the figure. 

Gentiemen, here, during the debate, have spoken 
incidentally in high terms of the United States 
Bank, yet none have put it distinctly forth as the 
antagonist to the Independent Treasury. Sir, with 
all the bitter condemnation which has been poured 
forth against this measure by those opposed to it 
here and elsewhere, have we not a right to demand 
—have the people nota right to demand of them a 
specification of their charges? A distinct, frank, 
and open avowa! of their principles and of their 
plan? Whether the United States Bank, State 
bank, or the Siates themselves? 


Asthe United States Bank, from what has been 
said here and elsewhere, appears to be the most ap- 
proved plan of the Opposition for managing the 
fiscal affairs of the Government, and no doubt is 
their only one, if they had frankness encugh to say 
so, I shall first consider that, contrasted with the 
Independent Treasury. 

It has been repeatedly stated, over and over 
again, with apparent confidence, that the United 
Siates Bank had furnished a safe,sound, and uniform 
currency throughout its whole existence; and this 
sweeping assumption has been permitied to pass 
without much remark or contradiction since this 
debate commenced. Statements, calculations, and 
figures, have been exhibited in mathematical array, 
showing plausibly upon paper the excellences and 
perfections of a National Bank, as were by Law 
and Patterson in former times, by which the scheme 
was presented to a superficial glance, as most 
beautiful, splendid, and incontrovertible, reminding 
me forcibly of the paper town and western cities 
during the rage for speculation some years since. 
It was no uncommon occurrence at that time, to 
see at one of our comfortable hotels in a flourish- 
ing village, a grave, serious, well dressed man, as- 

suming the consequential air and dignity of a 
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wealthy land bolder, exhibiting beautiful maps of 
towns and cities in the West, and lots and squares, 
parks apd retreats, with bays or rivers adjoining, 
and store houses, churches, and public buildings 
arranged in the most attracting order, and accord- 
ing to most fashionable taste. He could sit down 
and make his calculations upon paper—arrange his 
figures in the most unerring mathematica! order, 
and demonstrate to a crowd of anxious applicants 
to purchase, that they could pay one or two thon- 


sand dollars for a lot, and afier making ten, fifteen, || 


or twenty per cent, discount, could still clear from 
one to ten thousand dollars in asingle purchase. 
The bargains are soon struck—the whole town 
sold eff with all its suitable appendages—the deeds 
made and delivered and the money paid. The 
purchasers sell to others ata large advance, and 
they to others, and they to others again, and while 
confidence is kept up that the paper lots really re- 
present substantial well located and built up terra 
firma, the price advances, and all goes on well, 
until the deed holders come to look for the reality, 
and either find no land there, or find, instead of a 
splendid growing toxn, a wild ague swamp with 
not a single inhabitant within fifty miles of it; 
when the whole scheme blows upand the last deed 
holders are ruined. Now what difference is there 
between a paper town, ora paper house without 
reality to represent, and a paper bank or pa- 
per money which represents noihing, or not 
more than a fifth or tenth what it professes to do? 

But to the bold and confident assumption 
that the United States Bank bad always furnished 
a safe, sound, and uniform currency. Sir, I deny 
it, and propose to give the proof. That the notes 
of that Bank passed at par at the different points of 
the United States, if such were admitted to be the 
fact, is a delusive criterion that it farnished a uni- 
form currency. With the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and its notes taken in payment of all public 
dues by law, it could scarcely be otherwise—pieces 
of brown paper with such an endorsement would 
pass at par also. A much more certain criterion 
of a sound and uniform currency is the price of any 
given commodity of general use ata given place. 
I admit this may be varied by the circumstance of 
the scarcity or abundance of the article—the de- 
mand and supply—but these being equal, if the 
price of any article of general use, one of the nece:- 
saries of life, is very fluctuating, it is conclusive 
evidence in my judgment, that the currency by 
which the vaiue is measured, must itself be fick!e 
and unsound. Again: the quantity of the cireu 
lating meriod at given periods, is a much safer 
guide by which to determine its uniformity of value 
than ils passing at par. If its quantity varies 
greatly in a brief period of time, it may be setdown 
pretty ceriainly as unsound and irregular; although 
I again admit that there may be circumstances ren- 
dering a greater or less quantity necessary to mea- 
sure the commodities to be exchanged; but to vary 
the quantity rapidly, there must be some extraordi- 
nary circumstances to retain ifs value the same. 
Now let us try the soundness and uniformity of the 
currency furnished by that Bank by these tests, 
The United States Bank was chartered on the 16th 
April, 1816, and went into operation Ist January, 
1817, when, according to Mr. Crawford’s report, 
made the 12th February, 1820, and reprinted in 
January, 1834, the amount of the currency of the 
United States was $110,000,000, and at the time of 
his report, within three years, it was reduced to 
$45 000.000. 

The following table is taken from Hazard’s Re- 
gister, exhibiting the price of flour averaged 
throughout the same years, inclusive, and presents 
very clearly the effect of the flactuations produced 
by the bank fipon the necessary article of flour dur- 
ing the same time. 


Year. Price of flour in Philadelphia. 
1817 - - - - gil 79 
1818 - - - - 996 
1819 - - - - Til 
1820 : - 4 72 


It is thus shown that in the commencement of 
the year 1817, when the quantity of the circu’ating 
medium of the United States was one hundred and 
ten millions of dollars, the price of flour at Phila- 
delphia was eleven dollars and seventy-nine cents 
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per barrel, (in fact, by the monthly prices curroy 
for that year, it appears to have been $13 59 

barrel in the month of January, $11 79 DENG the 
average for the whole year,) and within thy 
years afterwards the circulation was reduced j 
forty-five millions of dollars, and the price of floy 
at the same place was four dollars and seventy.ty 
cents per barre!. The price here is computed jg 
par money, (United States Bank paper it yog 
please,) one do'lar of which, in 1820, would pup. 
chase as much flour as two dollars and forty-five 
cents in 1817, if tested by the price of that arucle 
and if tested by the quantity of circulation, as 
much as two dollars and fifty-five cents in 1817, 
The effects of its fluctuations upon the price of Ja. 
bor, would be found to be still worse, if we had the 
advantage of tablesto refer to. I give below a ta- 
ble taken from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made in January, 1839, 5th vol. Exeey. 
tive Document No. 227, page 637, which éxhibirs 
the stateof the circulation of the United Sates 
Bank itself, for the first three years after that in 
which it went into operation: 













































































Year, Circulation. 
1818 - - - $8,339 448 
1819 ~ ° - 6,563,750 
1820 - ° - 3.588,481 


The state of the public deposites in the Bank, as 
contained if the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, April, 
1832, 4th vol. Rep. Committees, No. 360, at page 
279, correspond pretty nearly with the amount of 
its circulation. By the above table of circulation 
it will be seen that even with the advantage of the 
public deposites and the credit of the United States 
into the bargain, the Bank was either unwilling or 
unable, not only to regulate the general circulation, 
of which its notes constituted but the 15th part, bat 
even its Own, so as to render it either safe, sound, 
or uniform. With such enormous fluctuations, 
both in the quantity of circulation, and in the 
prices, as shown by the tables above, the assump- 
tion of safe, sound, and uniiorm currency, is ul- 
terly ridiculous, under any circumstances that 
could possibly have existed, even though the paper 
of the Bank was at par. History has recorded 
some evidence of the ruinous and distressing ef- 
fects of this fluctuation upon the business of the 
country. I picked up the 16th volume of Niles’s 
Register, ruuning through a part of the year 
1819, which is full of instructive history upon 
that subject. I will not take time at present to do 
more than present a few brief extracts. In that 
paper of the 10th April, 1819, is an article headed, 
‘MONEY MATTERS—PROSPECTS ANEAD,”’ from 
which I quote the following: “We have doleful 
accounts of the commercial distress and scarcity 
of money in England and France. " a) 
From ail parts of our owa country we hear of 
severe pressure on men in business, a general 
slagnation in trade, a large reduction in the price 
of staple articles. Real property is rapidly depre- 
ciating in its nominal value, aad its rents or pro 
fiis are exceedingly diminishing.” It then pro 
ceeds to describe some of the commercial distressei 
in the copntry, and states some of the causes, ani 
goes on: “Another cause, in our opinion, has 
hurried or heaped those ills upon us, in a design to 
force the people to acquiesce in a national currency 
of paper-—THE CONSUMMATION OF EVILS.” 
The article here has reference to the United States 
Bank. Inthe same paper of June Sth, 1819, is 
the following: ‘For several months past, the pres- 
sure grew heavier and heavier. Great saerifices 
of property of every description took place, and 
many large mercantile houses, as well as honest 
farmers and mechanics, (dealing in banks and run- 
ning in debt,) failed. So extensive were those 
among the merchants of the cities east of Balti- 
more, that it seemed to be disreputable to stop pay- 
ment for less than $100,000. The fashionable 
amount was from $200,000 to $300,000, &c.” de 
tailing, in strong and clear terms, the distress, and 
the ruinous course of the United States Bank. In| 
an article in that paper of June 12:h, of the same 
year, after speaking of similar distresses and the |) 
same cause, it is said, “Let us then resist eve 
succedaneum that may give rise to fresh lings 


in paper. It is the laboring people who at last 
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a arent osses made by them.” * ? * || afterwar’s, when that reason would be, of course circulation in the United States has been greatly 
oa & me we —s cael or are now suffering || much stronger, it again expended, in the course of diminishing tor the Jast three years as appears by 
ett the beck to be suffered again, if we yield one inch || a few months, nearly twenty millions of dollars. || the annual statements of the Secretary of the Trea- 
— _ i eponopolizers.” *  * © “Ttiscash || With such enormous and rapid expansions and || sury, from $149,000 000 in 1837, to $106,000,000 
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; ity ej re: . consequently it is proportion. 

only, that can defend the people from || contractions, whether from necessity or derign, can || the present year, and consequently ‘ 
ce of flow Hip a eatin and bankerz.” In that eine of || it be possible that the currency furnished by it || a'ely appreciating in value, and if no engine of vi- 
ne "ath August of that year, itis stated that in the || could be uniform? We have seen from the || olence be thrown into it, such as the United States 
mputed in rv cities of New York, Philadelphia and Balti- prices of one cf the best articles to test by, that it Bank of 1816 proved to be, in a year or two more, 
er if You 







- se, as, of course, it must have been, with the gradual, moderate and progressive correc- 
vould par. mare there Ta feats de Ine pay 5 feo dedin Tes dasa tieaier from Kentucky (Mr. tion provided in this bill, we en expecta state of 
‘orty-five ie alo pis month Running through this va- Wuirr) a few days since bad urged as an argu- curreacy approaching uniformity and regularity in 
hat article, wea ee <i will be found filled with accounts of ment against the Independent Treasury, that it all the affairs of community 
lation, as luable - i ks and merchants—a general dis- | was anti-Union; and intimated that as Kentucky he sweeping argument, if it may be called such, 
in 1817, gy failures fferi and thousand hers out of || could derive no benefit from this Government ex- || which has been urged against the Independent 
ice of la. —* var tal d to labor f mere pil- | cept thatofa United States Bank, she would be || Treasury, out of which it seems intended to ma- 
ve had the enploymens ot: oa of nae othe ase is | fox dinsotvina the Union without it. Let us see nufacture political capital, is, that it establishes one 
elOW a ta- tae et ad 4 “Bank f we United States,” in | what mone "was furnished for that proud State by curtency for the Government and another for the 
ry of the an article ye ‘] lar na oken of: eid it is the United bee Bank—we have some evidence on people. If there be anv weight io this, which I de- 
|. Exeey. fy wtich _ aan - ae ye tion exist that || that subject. In Qd  Peters’s Reports of the |] ny, how do gentlemen escape the answer, that it ap- 
| exhibirs fm farker SB le vel ry iblie a ectation than || decisions. of the Supreme Court of the United plies as forcibly to a United States Bank, as to the 
ed Srates # norecomp sy ” S an + eresioas to this | Siates age 527, is “ case in which the bank is Independent Treasury, upon their own positions? 
t that in gy is eer ny rtheB . Mf ‘5 . had left it 1 eatel oa inee Sotet defendants the drawer and |} They insist that a United States Bank currency is 
mare ; tw oo 's shy yo den Gaara: | cederuhis of a note for $3 090 discounted at the better than that of the State banks, and that the re- 
Mion. believe, betwee t din hie sn d MO Cheves oo | branch at Lexington and dated Tih Febrnary, venue be collected in it. They do not propose to 
aes no ~ ig th - sock ide 8 f the it tio i] 1822. The defence was s*t outin a special plea abolish the State banks; and therefore a large por- 
3,750 SS a in "i Philadel yhi it rs. ! ist bstance that the consideration of the note was tion of the curreney would continue to be the paper 
om (eae le 5 B k seria bs abliged to ! cout jus and corre 1, having been obtained for || of the State banks, ‘The late Bank of the United 
Bank, as wacaly <xpagee oho wha ~ hi - f th wt h oo ck of the Bank of ‘Kentucky as its nominal va- States sometimes furnished about the 1-15th and 
. ne tated 8 : B ke at B iia ; in Tette | in which was at a discount of forty six per cent. {| at others about 1-Sth part of the whole currency. 
res, Apri, ols won ares Tr . r Peer tha diss | or 100 dollars worth but 54 dollars—and_ the Now, according to such argument, here is 1-5th 
, at page Oa we r 1819. “ ‘ hens et of mo in | transaction forbidden by the 9th section of the fun- |} or 1-15th better currency for the Government, 
oa ioe ; ; r rte sive fail ay N i: | lamental ralén of the charter which forbade it to and 14-l5ths, or 4-5ths worse currency for the peo- 
irculation ee po eens New Orie e- alee more than at the rate of six percentam per || ple. But I wi!l not occupy time in answering such 
ge of the fm Yer, Savannah, } ee oe panies a  aaliee annum for or u on its loans or discounts.” ‘These objections —who does not know, that the Goverr- 
ted States ee at. of 1Re7-8 . nd facts were Shei aa by the. pleadings, and the de- ment and the people are the same? What is co'- 
willing or wn on in a te = ot aaa a elsinn was against the bank. Mr. Clay and Mr. lected from one portion of the people with one hand, 
renlation, 1 2B li fr oper b al s Tn the fall of || Sergeant a ai have been counsel for the bank is immediately paid out 'o another portion with the 
part, bat it ee oo firmed os a ata of the presi- | and no eral for the defendants. This was the other. It is most largely collected from dealing 
soe ai ates B nk b fore the Committee of W 7% kind of currency it appears to have furnished to || and business men, and most largely paid out to 
“tuations, dent of the . "1839. the Bank w ly saved Aang the peo le of Kentucky—paper at 46 per cent. dis- soldiers, sailors, old soldiers and widows of soldi rs 
‘ao sna d visit of bis reitew York tA soi 4 oosllbge count ol a bank which was probably first reduced |] and laborers in the employment of the Goveru- 
a a o reparing 10 draw specie hem toe Phila- || to that situation by the very operations of the United || ment, whc aga n pay i! away to farmers, mecha- 
ee de iphia banks to > the fastalindath ol anew bank || States Bank itcelt, for which it sought to recover || nics, and others for the necessaries of life, and thus 
aoa aN 7 Origans eo avert a demand for specie || and probably in ‘many cases not resisted, received || is kept in constant circulation like blood through- 
oon fo 4 f the Bria h Government in Caled: tn Hh and silver, or pe:haps property at agreat || out the healthy system. If the Government have 
nay the fi " a the thao aye far as its fiseal affairs acme the full nominal amount. a sound currency, the people to whom the Govern- 
ae oh rned aaa hen ing sus ended upon the It has been urged that the United States Bank |] ment bel: ngs will have a sound currency. 
SS of the wer py i inight ; ito ee Yon oft ie le || would regulate exchange. What do we learn by Sir, I have thus briefly and imperiecily present. 
wae individ a aoa av all casualties, to implore [. experience upon that subjec'? If we look over the |} ed some of the numerous objections to what may 
we. year i isonan thea» Beulah agent, or a ae for a a of exchange and prices of bank notes col- || perhaps well be considered as the only, ai least the 
ie New 0 lk ns bank! In Zz letter of the Secretar lected by the Secretary of the Treasury, and sub- || main substitute which the Opposition would or 
atthe rth Tre s D s bmittin his reasons for the = mitted to the Senate in May, 1838 Doc. No. 457 could propose for the measure under considera- 
— san ot de te caiies in’ 1833 it is stated that extending from 1814 to 1837, it will be seen that tivn, and in doing so, I think I have answered 
oe from the Ist of earert, 1831, until the Ist of May, || the rates of exchange were much more irregular ons oe! the ae een o* 
7 i! i s Bank got fairly into opera- hese objections against a United States Bank, o 
oe ine of oem oer aes: ma 1202-304 a4 oats "bettas Teal lerigigs cele vane Teocnnetvan formidable—I think insurmowntable— 
ane to the iaoaneat sum of $70,428,070 72, and, || densed table showing this result conclusively, bat || arise, even on the admission, which I do not con- 
as appears by a report of the Committee || found itcould not be done without occupying too || cede, of the power and the right in this Govera- 
— Pia Ye th Watkin made by its || much space. I quote a paragraph from Mr. ment to establi*h such an institution. That great 
on oh = T 1 . the Opposition candidate Gouge’s excellent treatise upon paper money and |} and deep question of constitutional Jaw is involved, 
he price Ie ¢ pa . Se acta “ny a coat which is fully sustained by the prices || and lies behind and rises infinitely higher than any 
a PL, $322,199 oe ae cose ‘sai 30 fifty-nine || current of the day. After giving a copy of the |] connected with mere expediency or policy, and if 
and , < ( f Cor ss, who were to vote a the rices current of country bank notes at Philadel- rightly decided in the negative, must close up all 
Herreees ME question of its techatier, the following session, || phia through the years 1616, °17, 18, 19 and °20, || farther inquiry. I do not propose, at present, 10 
distresse HJ @Westion OF iis o oe oe an hich non a gradual and regular depreciation go into that great question, further than merely to 
uses, ani — e ers ‘id yg eae ak teat ae: through the years 1816, and 1817, he says: ‘In || glance atit. Whenever a National Bank shall be 
a te i of its | oe fused . the fiscal agent || his speech of January 9, 1815 Mr. Webster said, |} distinctly proposedasan affirmative, I shallendeavor 
ae of the Goverainias 0 = the public debt re tied the depreciation of the notes of allthe banks jn |} to be prepared, fuily to meet and discuss the ques- 
eran I of it. althoesh teas xeon d P ites of ny Go- || any place, is, as far I can learn, general, uniform, || tion of its constitutionality. It is, perhaps, suffi- 
sa amen in Se ssession Sereda the amount wake ual.” * * * “This equality lasted for || cient, until that proposition is distinctly submitted 
oN uired, over $3,000 000, and sou ht secretly, in sina tne after it became the custom to give regu- |} for consideration, that many of the wisest states- 
— or of a positive provision of the denier lar quotations of the price of bank paper. It will |; men and soundest political lawyers this country 
one to postpone ont urchase the debt, through an || be seen by inspecting the table,that in May, 1816, the || has produced, among whom was the immortal Jet- 
— ar ; ed with the house of Baring Brothers notes of twenty-seven out of thirty-five country || ferson, hesitated not to declare their opinion im the 
sev and om in London. In the month of Av- banks of Pennsylvania were ata discount of ten |} strongest and boldest terms that no such power was 
oe us 1833, iv commenced a system of excessive recent. It will also be seen that the discount || ever conferred upon this Legisla‘ure. They point 
re a ry ncalled for curtailment, and in two months wee diminished with a regulasity approximating to |} us to the Constitation itself, in which is found no 
hay had aa cted its accominodation to the amount uniformity up to May, 1818, In the succeeding |} such power expressly conferred, but contains the 
sea of $4,066,146 21, duriog which time also it had re- || J uly, the United Siates Bank cemmenced its cur- pesitive provision, that “the powers not delegated 
fop pay: cei ed ’ increase of public deposites withdrawn tailment; and then the great confusion in exchanges |} to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
AN fal the communit e the amount of $2,268,- began.” It must necessarily be so, with an insti- || hibited by it, to the States, are reserved to the 
ar & 04. 11, thus cadaniazily withdrawing from the || tution possessing the credit as well as the funds of || States respectively, or to the people.” They also 
Sen business f the country in the short space of || theGovernment—which is alternately expanding || point us to the proceedings of the ecnvention b 
ol two mauths six millions three hundred and thirty- || and contracting at brief and irregalar intervals. || which the Constitu'ion was framed, in which it 
oe four thousand six hundred and fifty dollars and || It must necessarily deal destruction and ruin at |] appears that the proposition to confer the power of 
| thirty-two cents, nearly twice the whole amount of || each vibration either way, either upon the debtor or ||. granting corporate privileges was expressly nuega- 
ees, its cntize cireniati ition in 1820. The reason urged || creditor class, and throw all commercial business |j tived. They point us again to the provision in the 
ae for this contraction was the near approach of the || into confusion and disorder, as history informs us || Constitution that “Congress shall have r to 


expiration of its charter, and yet more than a year 


was the case with the late National Bank. The 


coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of fo- 
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~ . = pen iene meiosis apmemennanappennpsioaranpen onanemenestepapenaenn eee at ct, 
think i am justified in declaring that no one has | 1830, our accounts were about square with fore; 

ventured such a plan for consideration. Has aoy || nations, &c.” To make this article fit te 
one proposed to extend the deposites wih the States, Statement, he dates the war upon the bank at that 
of muney wanted fur the public service} I b lieve period (1830.) Now, in the fist place, | think there 
noone. This vasthe bobby of the Opposition is some inaccuracy im the conclusion in the article, 
























reign coin,” and tell us with unanswerable force | 








that this power in Congress is fiduciarv, a trust 
that they have no right to delegate; and that the 
jscorporation of a Bank with power to manufac- 
ture paper money, is a transfer of that high attri- | 
bute of sovereignty, and enables the Bank to re- || 


: 


Se 


gulate, not only the vaiue of coin, by determining 
how much it shall buy, but of every other commo- 
dity, i am aware that the Supieu.e Court of the 
United Siates, did devi e that the actof 1816 in 


corporating the Baik of the United States wascon- | 
For we decisions of that court, upon | 
pore legal questivas, | entertain the highest regard, | 


Stitutional. 


and hoid them as binding and conclusive upon al! 
questions arising under auy particular law in ex- 
istence, so Jong 2S it remains; but there the au'h)- 
rity of tae judiciary ends. When the law expires, 
or when the Irgisiature contemp'a'e to repeal it, it 


becoines, so far as such decision is concerned, an 


open questiun—a great political question ia which 
the legislative ix not bound by the opinion of the 
judiciary brauch of thy Goverament—it is co-or ti- 
nate, Original, and sovereign. Again, itis not oaly 
necessary that the power should exist, but that it 


should be undisputed, or ai Jeast could Bot be plau- | 


sibly denied. This will never be the case with 
that question while tbe Consiitution remains as it 
is—there will always be a large and respectable 
portion, if nota majority of the peuple o thiscoun- 
try who never can believe that the Constitution 
confers upon Congress the power to incorporate a 
National Bank; and with such decided sentiment 
against it, ic cau never enjoy that stability nccrssa- 
ry to such an institution, apart from the ab;iract 
question upon its merits. But has not this nation 
decided the question as to a National Bank? We 


_know that when President Jackson vetoed the bill | 


to recharter the United States Bank in 1832, the 
issue Was made to the couniry, not only in the 
Presidential election, but in the election of mem- 
bers to this body in the 231 Congress. The sub- 
ject was submitted to the Committee of Ways and 
Means in this House, who afier full investigation 
reported certain resolutions tor adoption, the first 
of which was in the following words: “Resolved, 
That the Bank of the United States ought not to 
be rechariered;” which, upon long and free dis- 
cussion was decided by the body, elected as before 
remarked with distinct reference to that question, 
in the affirmative, by a vote of 134 to 82, (sce the 
vote on the Journal, Ist session, Twenty-Thitd 
Congress, page 483°4) Tois d:cision, it is true, 
related only tu the bank then in exisience, and jus- 
tified by history and facts, already briefly referred 
to, independent of the absiract question of consti- 
tutionality, and its justice confirmed by the conduct 
of the bank soon alierwards, in closing its doors, 
in direct violation of an express provision of its 
charter, against a commiltee appointed by four- 
fifths of this body, to investigate its affairs; yet it is 
well known, that the constitutional question entered 
largely into its consideration, and formed the turn- 
ing point of the decision against it; so much so, at 
least, as to deter the introduction of a similar insti- 
tution, without a new and contrary demonstration 
by the people themselves. It was certainly very 
conclusive, so far as related to the then existing 
bank; and apart from the constitational objection, 
have gentlemen furnished any reasuns to expect 
anew institution ‘would be free from the evils and 
objections resulting from the tormer one? That it 
would not produce the same rapid and irregular re- 
duction of the circulation and consequent suffering 
and distress as that did? and that we would not ex- 
perience the same ruin, breaking up of banks and 
business men, the same inordinate fluctuations and 
reduction of prices which were suffered in 1819 
and 1820? 

It seems. to me, therefore, that any plan con- 
nected with the establishment of a Nationa! Bank 
must be regarded as out of the questivn; and that 
the Executive was not only justified in so consi- 
dering it, bat that he was bound to do so. 

Then what other plan has been proposed or 
even pointed to in the course of this debate? Mach 
has been incidentally thrown out in sympathy for 
State banks; buthas any one dared to submit the 
proposition to continue them as the depositories 
during their suspension of specie payments} I 


party im 1836, whea there wasa lerge surplus of 
public revenue not needed for the public ser- 
vice. The cry was ever and anon, “‘it is the 
people's money, and ongit to be distribwed 
to the States.” It was asked as an 
lore distribution; but it was known that the old 
Ro:nan, then in (n° executive chair, wou!d no: give 
his sanction to t assuch ‘To avoid this difficulty 
it was pat in the form of a deposite, and ia that 
form received his rejuctant cousent and became a 
law. For this law | voted, under an impression 
ihat it was consistest with the wishes of a large 
niaj rity of my constituents, under the pecatiar 
circum tane’s of an enormous sarpias revenue that 
might be applisd to State parposes, and would not 
be wanted or the nativaal service for years, I con- 
fess, not Wihout great appevsensions of its evil 


and embarrassing resulis upoa the finances of the | 


country. It was a measure of the Opposi ion party 
—claimed as such, end rendered plausible by their 
ingenuity and unceasing efferis to operate upon 
public opinion in its favor; bat Iam now sutisfied, 
as I then feared, that it was one of the most untor- 
tunate financial measure: thai have been adopted, 


or even proposeiin along series of years. The | 
sudden transfer 0° se large sums of money from | 


their natural channels. produced a state of disorder 
and coniusion throvgiout the whole system, and 
was one of the principa! causes of the suspension 
of specie payments, whith occuried shortly afier it 
went into operation. I take this occasion to say 
that I have always regretted that vore; the only one 
while I hadthe honor of a seat here; and if forgiven 
fog it, promise that I shall never be caught ina 
Whig popularity trap again. I now beiieve, that 
had not the scheme of the deposite with the StAtes 
been adopted, the Siate banks would have conti- 
nued to perform the trust confided to them under 
the act of 1836, and woald not have been forced 
to a suspension, and the cccasion would not have 
existed fur providing a different mode for the cus- 
tody ef the public money. The scheme has bad 
its day, and whatever good purposes it may have 
served for the States, it has had a most untortunate 
effect upon the fiscal concerns of this Government. 
No one now advocates or proposes that plan. 
Then, sir, I ask—in the name of my constitnents 
I demand of the party oppc:ed to this measure, 
having made ita party opposition, what pian or 
substitute they do propose? I have heard none 
other even hintey at than what I have already 1o- 
ticed. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now take a brief no- 
tice of the charges preferred against th> late 
Administration by the gentleman from New Yoik 
{Mr. Marvin] which has been repeated by o‘hers, 
in wag ng war upon the United States Bank, the 
creation of new State banks, and urging and advi- 
sing them to extend their circnlation, and thus in- 
volving the country in debt by excessive imporia- 
tions, &c. The gentieman’s position remin’ed me 
somewhat of an able counsellor 1 once saw in the 
trial of acause in a county court. He made a 
statement of his client’s case, which was an action 
for an assault and battery, very fully; according to 
which a plain case of gross and unprovoked out- 
rage was committed upon his client; but when he 
came to cai] his witnesses and produce the proof in 
support of his statement, every witness either 
proved nothing at all, or that the plaintiff was the 
aggressor. He immediately entered a non-suit. 
Just so with the honorable gentleman—his state- 
ment is strong, conclusive, and fall, but his wit- 
nesses all contradict it, or at least do not support it. 
As to the war upon the bank, perhaps enovgh has 
been already said of the history of that ins i:ution, 
and of its acts, to render any thing far:her apon that 
subject unnecessary; bat the gentieman has refer- 
red to one or two documents which I sha'l merely 
notice. In order to show that our excessive im- 
ports over exports was a'tridutable to General 
Jackson’s hostility tothe United States Bank, he read 
an article from Hazard's Register, vol. 1, page 427, 
in one part of which it is said that “at the close of 


| shows an excess of imports over exports, including 
abso- | 
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from its own figures aud s!atements. By the table; 
presented abeve this conc!u-ion that “at the close 
(f 1830 our accounts were about equal, &.” j, 





































































1330, of $37,662 950 and an indebteduess hy the 
sale of State stocks, of of more than $26,000,090 
and anexcess of exports of specie of something shor 
of $3 500,000. How the writer draws the coneiy. 
sion that we were then about square, is oct for me 
‘oreconcile. But the gentieman did 1 tell us that 
us that the very same arucle in Hazard’s Register 
from which he quotes, states the fact “that the 
United Siates Bank, an@subsequent'y the Pennsylva- 
nia United Siates Bank, have been the chief chan- 
nels through whch the State st-cks have been 
poured into the London markets.” Bur, again 
the gentleman is opposed by what, I suppose, 

am at Liberty to cali his Own wi'nesses, as to the 
time ‘his alleged war upon the Bank commenced. 
The stock directors of the Bank, in a memonal, 
laid upon the table of member» in December, 1833, 
at page 19, answering a charge against them of cir. 
culatuug politcal speeches, &c. say, “in December, 
1831, the Secretary of the Treasury, with the full 
approbation of the President, had spoken in the 
most favorable terms of the Bank, and he did not 
sign his veto message against it until July, 1832, 
up to which period it was doubtful whether he 
would veto it, and of course it was unknown 
whether the Bank would have the least reason to 
be opposed to his election.” The excess of im- 
ports would seem, by the article quoted, to have 
commenced in 1828, before General Jackson was 
elected at all; but, at all events, not later than 
1831, a year or more before THE *wak, according \o 
the testimony of the Bank. But the removal of the 
deposites did not take place until October, 1833, 
until which time the United States Bank was the 
fiscal agent and undisturbed depository of the Go. 
vernment; at which time the excess of imports over 
exporis, according to that article, was about ninety 
millions of dollars, and an indebtedness by the 
sale of State stocks, about fifty-five millions. This 
removal of the deposites did not take place either, 
until about two months after the Bank commenced 
its extraordinary curtailment in August, 1833, al- 
ready referred to. It thus appears that the Bank 
was the aggressor. and by its agency a !arge in- 
debtedness, both by an excess of importations and 
the sale of State stocks, was incurred before axy 
warexisted. As tothe charge of the creation of 
new Sate banks under the direction of that Admi- 
nistration, no evidence has been furnished, and the 
fact is otherwise. That there has been: a great in- 
crease of State banks since 1830, both before and 
after the expiration of the charter of the United 
States Bank in 1836, 237 before, and 344 since, | 
am free toacknowledge. I will not now retort the 
charge, that this forced creation of State banks was 
the result of the policy opposed to the late and pre- 
seat Administrations, with design to bring about 
an excessive State bank circulation, and furnish 
an argument for the creation of a National Bank; 
bat I should like gentiemen to account for the fact, 
that we find them generally, if not uniformly, char- 
tered by Opposiiion votes in the State Le 
gislatures, as their journals will show. As 
to the State banks being urged and ad- 
vised to excessive circulation, the only evidence 
referred to is the letter of the Secre ary of the Trea 
sury to the Girard bank, of the 26ih September, 
1833, in which, after stating that the Department 
had selected that bank to be one of the depositories, 
he says: “ the deposites of the public money will 
enable yoa to afford increased facilities to com- 
merce, and to extend your accommodation to indi- 
viduals, &c.” This, it must be recollected, was at 
the very time, when, as before seen, the United 
States Bank had withdrawn from circulation from 
the community upwards of six millions in two 
months, and the greatest mercantile distress 
vailed in consequence, which formed one of the 
reasons for withdrawing the deposites from its eus- 
tody, when thus employed to inflict distress up: @ 
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the country, te enforce its charter by Congress: 
That the indication should be given, that the depo- 
sites proposed to be made with the bank would en- 
able it to afford some relief, under such peculiar 
circumstances, formed not the slightest reason for 


an enormous and excessive issue of bank paper. | 


That gentlemen belonging to the Opposition should 
now so directly change their complaint, from that 
of denouncing the late Administration as hostile to 
the credit system, because the Executive was un- 
tiring in his recommendations of reform and re- 
straint, to that of charging it with urging and ad- 
yising them to an excessive circulation, would be 
traly remarkable, were it not in conformity with 
the general course of that party. When the Exe- 
cutive recommended measures of restraint and re- 
form upon the banking institutions as far as this 
Government possessed any power so as to prevent 
excessive issues, he was a tyrant, despot, and every 
thing that ingenuity, combined with political ran- 
cor, could denominate him; and when, encouraged 
probably by that very clamor, they disregarded all 
rules, and run to a boundless and Jawless extrava- 
gance until they could go no further, and the con- 
sequences have come upon the country through a 
general suspensien of specie payments, the lamen- 
tation is reversed, and then he is charged with en- 
couragement and urging the banks to expand. 
Have gentlemen so soon forgotten the general and 
unceasing clamor about the specie circular? Why 
did they condemn that measure? Was it not be- 
cause it was calculated to restrain the issues of 
the banks, and injure public credit? Surely they 
cannot have forgotten this so soon. Sir, the coun- 
uy has not forgotten it. The harsh, unwelcome 
cry of ruin was sounded throughout the country, 
because credit was restrained and arrested; now the 
same party make the charge, apparently without 
blushing, that credit was encouraged and excessively 
extended. If there was any one man in this country 
more uniform and consistent than any other in 
urging and advising and acting whenever it was 
legitimately in his power, against excessive and 
extravagant bank issues, that man was the late 
illustrious executive, ANDREW Jackson; and if 
there was any one subject which he more uniform- 
ly and steadily reprobated and exposed than ano- 
ther, that subject was excessive bank expansions. 
No man has said more and done more to expose 
its evils to the country than he has done. But his 
administration needs no defence from me, and I 
will not lessen its merits by attempting it. This 
country has approved it—the world has admired 
it, and posterity will praise it, while honesty and 
wisdom and patriotism have a friend. 

It has been objected to the Independent Treasu- 
ry, that it will increase executive patronage, and 
place the purse in the mands of the President. This 
objection has been so fully answered by others; in- 
deed, itis so palpably unfounded, that I do not feel 
disposed to occupy time to enlarge upon it. That 
the appointment of some half dozen officers and a 
few clerks, bound by the most rigorous provisions 
for their compliance with the law, and subject to 
the control of Congre-s as well as the President, at 
any time, should be supposed to confer more pow- 
er upon the Executive, so far as the purse is con- 
ceined, than a union with one or fifty money cor- 
porations, with ail their officers, stockholders and 
clerks, in times of plain common sense and reason, 
might be calculated to excite to sarprise; but in 
times of high party zeal, when we see that every 
charge and every objection passes through the 
alembic of partisan imagination, our suprise ceases. 
Great pains have also been taken to furnish in- 
stances of violation of public trust by individuals 
tempted with the custody of the public money. No 
one doubts that men of standing and respectability 
have sunk under temptations of that sort; but do 
gentlemen forget, that it is one of the very pur- 
poses of this bill to defend against the infirmities 
of human nature, by placing every possible guard 
around the trust? The friends of the measure 
have thrown around it all the guards they could 
devise, predicated upon the weakness and suscep- 
tibility of all to error; if other guards still stronger 
can be devised by others, if proposed, they will no 
doubt be accepted. 

This measure has been discussed as though it 
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presented the broad question, and proposed the po- 
licy of an exclusive metallic currency, as contrast- 
ed with a mixed or paper currency. Although se- 
veral of its supporters have taken some notice of 
the banking system in this country, and drawn 
some comparisons between a paper and a specie 
circulation, in favor of the latter, it was butin re- 
ply to those opposed to the bill, who had spoken in 
usmeasured terms of praise and eulogy upon the 
credit system, and a bank paper circulation, and 
had enlarged upon the impracticability and incon- 
venience of a metallic circulation. They did not 
and could rot have regarded that question as ne- 
cessarily involved in this bill, further than the con- 
version of the public deposites into bank paper 
credits for the use and benefit of banks and their 
customers—whether the banks, State or national, 
were entitled to claim the money of the people for 
the avowed purpose of using it as so much capital 
drawn from the people by indirect taxation for their 
benefit. The gentleman from New York, (Mr. 
Marvin) complained that some of those who sup- 
port the bill are in favor of hard money, and 
others favor a mixed currency, yet all go for the 
bill. There are, no doubt, many who support this 
bill, hard money men—who believe the whole sys- 
tem of the manufacture of paper money by cor- 
porations, whether created by the General or State 
Legislature, as unjust and highly injurious—as 
transferring to irresponsible bodies the high sove- 
reign power of controlling the standard of value, 
and enabling them, by enlarging and diminishing 
the quantity of their circulation, to regulate, as 
well the value of coin, as every thing else, as dan- 
gerous and pernicious; who believe, that how- 
ever this system may suit Great Britain, whose 
theory is, that a “‘public debt is a public blessing,” 
where the Government is a consolidated one, ex- 
tending all over the kingdom, and where the few 
live in splendor, while the mass are reduced to po- 
verty and wretchedness; itis entirely unsuited to 
this country with ils six and twenty separate sove- 
reignties bound together by a Government of limit- 
ed and prescribed powers—where a public debt is 
regarded as an evil, and where the rightsof all are 
equal; yet that the system having been adopted ia 
the States—debts contracted upon i's standard, false 
as it may be, and all the affairs of life somewhat 
interwoven with it, its sudden destruction would 
produce great distress and utter ruin to thousands, 
indeed the entire debtor class throughout the whole 
country. We are referred to the statement of the 
condition of the banks in all the States, by which 
it appears, that the amouut of their bills and notes 
discounted is $462,896523 the amount of their 
notes in circulation $106 968,572, and the amount 
of deposites $75,694,857, which apparently leaves 
the country indebted to the banks after deducting 
the amountof their notes in the hands of the pec- 
ple, and deposites made by them, to the amount of 
$280,231,095; but itis believed that a very large 
proportion of this apparent indebtedness is due by 
the eflicers and stockholders themselves, and thus 
the debtors and creditors to that amount are the 
same. What amount of this indebtedness is of 
this c'ass, there have been no means of asceriain- 
iug, still, that there is an indebtedness from the 
country—the people, to the banks, there is no 
doubt, and it might bea difficult question with 
those most opposed to a bank paper circulation, to 
determine the time and manner of avoiding the 
evils and inconveniences resulting fiom the system. 
Others who support this messure, believe that a 
mixed currency in this country is necessary, and 
cannot be dispensed with. There is no inconsis- 
tency or irreconcileability in all this, as far as re- 
gards this bill. The question of exclusive me- 
tallic or mixed currency is not involved init. It 
is time enough to consider that question, whenever 
it shall be presented; and for one, I protest against 
the issueon this bill being extended beyond its 
legitimate provisions and necessary results. 

It has been objected to this measure, that it has 
been decided against three times, and still the 
President has persisted in it. When, sir, I ask, and 
how has it been decided? It was first recommend- 
ed to the Twenty-fifth Congress at its special ses- 
sion in 1837. It was then passed by the Senate, 
and in this House laid upon the table, and during 
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the three sessions of that Congress, it is trae, it did 
not pass this body. The Congress now in session 
is the first elected by the people in reference to that 
question, and may be regarded as the first oppor- 
tunity the people have had to speak through their 
representatives upon the subject. How the vote 
may be, is yet to be determined, but I believe it is 
understood on all sides of the House, that a majo- 
rity have been elected to pass it into a 
law, and no belief is entertained by any one 
that it can be defeated by a fair direct vote. The 
eyes of the country are upon us—the people have 
decided the question, and expect to see their re- 
presentatives cariy out their will by its speedy 
adoption. 

I hasten to the last proposition to consider, 

Sth. The means employed to defeat the adop- 
tien cf the measure before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not undertake to enume- 
rate the countless artifices and ingenious devices 
resorted to for the purpose of defeating this bill, 
and rendering it unpopular with the country. 
That were an endless task—volumes might be 
written upon it,and months spent in recounting 
them. My main purpose is, to refer to one or two 
of those devices which have been directed some- 
what particular to meand to the district which I have 
the honer to represent, and which I feel it a duty 
ITowe as well to myself as to my constituents 
briefly to notice. 

Some time since, I learned that a printed circu- 
lar letter, signed “JOHN C. CLARK,” had found 
its way very freely among the people in that dis- 
trict, one of which was forwarded to me by a 
friendly constituent. It is headed, “Letter of the 
Honorable John C. Clark, New York, to the 
Whigs and Conservatives of Chenango and else- 
where, on the necessity of efficient political action 
and organization, in relation to the New Jersey 
election, and on the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment,” the first part dated “January,” and the latter 
part, “March, 1840.” 

Commencing with the annunciation of the vast 
importance of the political campaign flow opening 
upon the American people, the letter proceeds. 

“The unholy war which the Administration has waged, and 
isnow waging, against the domestic institutions and the cur- 
rency of the people, has produced not only bankruptcy and 
ruin to thousands of our industrious and enterprising citizens, 
but threatens, in the utter destruction of the valves of all sorts 
of property, a general and wide spread devolation. No one 
can claim exemption from the all pervading calamity * * * * 


Ruin, in its most appalling aspects, surrounds us on every eide, 
** * * In all the departments of industry reign the gloom and 


silence of the grave.” 

A gloomy poetical picture is drawn in a sort of 
general cant, without any statement of facts or al- 
tempt at specification, of ‘‘scenes of political cor- 
ruption and official profligacy, of contempt of law 
and order, and of disregard of official and constitu- 
tional obligation, of industry paralyzed, of fortanes 
ruined, of prospects blighted, of hopes crashed, of 
want and wretchedness, over which the good man ! 
and the Christian patriot! weeps in anguish,” &c. 
After presenting this gloomy picture of the country, 
anda general tirade of abuse upon the Administra- 
tion, the writer appeals to the pockeis of “those who 
happily have saved any thing from the general 
wreck,” and adroitly introduces the importance of 
keeping up, at the Capitol, a spirited and prudently 
conducted paper,advocating the Republican doctrines 
of the Opposition! amd the just claims of General 
Harrison,” &c. The Madisonian “is such a jour- 
nal!” &c.; then suggests that this ‘‘energetic jour- 
nal, at this central point,” “under the franks of 
members of Congress for the seven ensuing 
months,” could pervade “every nook and corner of 
the Union,’ &c. Then speaks of the “many 
waste places of the political Zion to be built up,” 
and concludes that part of the letter with an appeal 
too pointed to be mistaken, in the following words: 

“In conclusion, permit me most earnestly to urge upon you 
the great importance of efficient aetion, and of enlarged libe- 
rality.”’ Bice , 

Those who support the Administration, of 
whom I claim to be one, are. modestly and ecour- 
teously spoken of as governed by “ruthless and 
revolutionary violence of party,” and as “pliant 
and supple slaves of the palace, ever ready to do 
the bidding of their master,” &c.; as acting “by 
he relentless foree, beute force, of party;”, as 2 
‘tyrannous Robespierrean majority,” é&c.; ‘tools 
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of the Adwministration;” “minions and siaves of 
power,” rebuked and condemned by “the voice of 
an insulted and betrayed constituency,” &c. This 
second part of the leiter, in relation to tae admis- 
sion of the members elected by the people of New 
Jersey, against the claims of those appointed by the 
broad seal of the Governor, in opposilion to the 
votes of the people, I am not permitted to answer 
in the discussion of this bill; but [ shall take some 
suitable opportunity ww do so, to the conntry, either 
verbally or by letter, and shall hold myself in rea- 
diness, on all proper occasions, to defend and jus- 
tify my votes on that question, before tiny constitu- 
ents, and before a just and enlightened world. To 
this letter is added, by way of appendix, a table— 
the same, I believe, which has been introduced, in 
some shape or other, into the speech of almost 
every one opposed to this Administration, during 
this session, and almost every article from that side 
prepared for the press—giving an exhibit of the ex- 
penditures ef the Government daring the adminis- 
trations of Mr. Adams, Genera! Jackson, and Mr. 
Van Buren, of which I shall take a passing notice 
hereafter. 

Now, sir, what is the “unholy war” and what 
the “domestic institutions” referred to 1 this lei- 
ter? and what the object or at least the teadency 
of the reference? The suggestion of the Indeyen- 
dent Treasury, under the circumstances mentioned 
at the first of my remarks, when those holy insuta- 
tions, the banks, had voluntarily rendered it un- 
lawful to select or continue them as the depositories, 
is what is magnified here into an “uoholy war;” 
and the “domestic institutions” are thos: same 
banks which failed to comply with the conditions 
on which alone Congress had directed their selec- 
tion, but still claimed the exclusive use of the peo- 
ple’s money for their customers; and the effect, if 
not the object of this groundless alarm cry, and in- 
flammatory appeal, is, a combination of those in- 
stitutions with their army of officers, stockholders, 
and debtors, with the political action and org iniza- 
tionof party in faver of an Opposition candidate 
for the Presidency, without any open, avowed 
principles, and enlisting them in the supportof a 
trashy, partisan newspaper, to villify and misre- 
present the Administration, and particularly this 
measure of the people, the circulation of which is 


to be widened and enlarged by the franks of mem- | 
bers of Congress tu its subscribers to “every nook | 
and corner of this Union,” and to every ‘‘waste | 
We havea cue to | 
this horror-striking, panic-striking appeal to the | 


place in the political Zion.” 


banks, ina speech delivered against this bill to- 
day by the gentleman’s colleague from the Albany 


district [Mr. Barnarp] the substance of whose re- | 


mark, was, that banks are harmless, if let alone— 
that Officers, stockholders, and customers of banks 
are easily managed by addressing their interests, 
and when once their political influence is enlisted, 
it is overwhelming and irresistible. This argument 
was used to show the influence of banks with the 


Administration, and it would of course be the | 


same against il. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received a number of 
letters from constituents of mine on the subject of 
this printed letter and other documents of a similar 
character, a few extracts from some of which, will 
explain to some extent, my reason for introducing 
and commenting upon iton this occasion. One 


letter says: 

“Our mails for the last week or ten days have been eo over- 
loaded with Federal speeches and pampliets that the stages are 
nearly broken down. A large cart had to be sent to , and 
another to-—, loaded with CLark’s letter and Davis’s speech, 





and other suchstuff as that, franked by four or five different | 


members from othe States. More than three thousand 
of these articles have come here now inashort time. Why do 


these men trouble themselves about your constituents, and not | 
attend honestly to the business of their own? It is like the North. | 


ern ,States meddling with the laws and regulations of the 
South. I understand that, upon the begging of CLank’s letter, 
@ plan has been adopted here to get each township to subscribe 


for $10 worth of Madisonians to be franked by the members. | 
Is this the object of the franking privilege, and does the law 
or the rules of the House allow members to neglect their own | 


Dusiness and spend their time insending newspapers and other 
trash into other States?’ 

Another letter says: 

“} think you must have a great many friends at Washington, 
or else I have. I got at the Post Office, a day or two ago, a 
oa of Joun ©. Crarx vf New York, directed to the 

higs and Conservatives of Chenango county, franked by “J. 
Cc. Coane, C.”” Aspeech of Joun Davis, franked “W. L. 
@ronas, M. C.” (Connecticut,jand a life of General Harrison 
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with a horse and log cabin on it, franked by “R. GarLanp,” 
{Louisiana.} I send you the franks. 1 thought I was highly 
honored, ur that these men were assisting you, and wanted to 
tinake you popular; but when Lcome to ivok at my books, I 
didi’t read them much. IT found they were too much humbug.” 

Another I:tter states the receipt of a speech ef 
Mr. Davis, and proceeds : 

“Lsoon found itdid not suit me—that it was a Federal speech 
grossly misrepresenting our 3 nator BUCHANAN about reducing 
waces, Jhad received Mr. BucHanan’s specch afew days be 
fore from you, and had read it with satisfacuon: and seon saw 
that Davis was trying to mislead, and turn tis own charge 


as if ithad beenthe argument of Mr. B. IT thought there must 
be some trick about i, having at first supposed IT got it from 
you, and looked at the wrapper and found it was endorsed “J. 
Trompuii, M.©.”’ [of Connecticut.] 1 thought be might be 
some fellow you had got to write for you and had cheated you, 
and send you a piece of the wrapper that you might deteci 
him, &c.”’ 


Another asks: 
“Do you know J. W. Auuen, fof Ohio,] whose name I send 


you as franked upoa a Federa! speech directed to me? I do 
not know him, and yet he sent me this trash. If you know 
him, tell hin tor me vo send it some place else. Ido nut thank 
hun for his kinduess. Itis nogo atall!” 


Another letter mentions the receipt of “John C. 
Clark’s pamphlet” as he calls it, in which he 
Says: 


“He eneaks of distress and ruin, and begging subscriptions 
to the Madisonian, and promising to frank it to subscribers. Is 
that a proper and suitable business for a member of Congress? 
What does he mean by “ Conservatives?’ I believe it means 
those that profess one thing at! practise another—pretend to be 
Democrats, but act with the Federalists; in Seripture style 


“ wolves in sheep's clothing.” I thought there must be some 


roguery abou: th ssome how, and send youa piece of the wrap- 
per with the name on it—loads of them are sent here, but 
people do not read them much, except to condemn them.” 
Ihave received several other such communica- 
tions—I exhibit the franks [holding them out] as 
sentme,and have no doubt they are genuine as 
they purport. [am sorry the gentleman from the 
Chenang»e district of New York, as well as well 
as all the other gentlemen referred to are out of 
their seats, L suppose as good “Christian patriots” 
“‘ weeping in anguish over political prospects 
blighted,” “of hopes crushed,” and still busily ens 
gaged forwarding cart loads of sneeches, &c. to 
the “waste places in the political Zion,” furnish- 
ing food to political souls that sit in the “gloom of 
darkness and political death.” I do not know, how- 
ever, why the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent here, should be so peculiarly regarded as a 
‘“‘wast place in the political Zion,” as to require to 
be “illumined with the light” imported all the 
way from Louis‘ana, Connecticut, New York, and 
Ohio. Ican assure my friends who have volun- 
teered to aid me in ministering to that supposed 
“dark region,” thatcthere are gentlemen, residents 
there of the same political creed with them, who 
would not lost in comparison with the honorable 
letter writing gentleman himself; ard who con- 
sider themselves fully competent to sustain their 
creed by every argument of which it is susceptible, 
and will certainly not feel very highly compliment- 
ed by the appellation of ‘waste place,” and ‘“‘vast 
region siting in gloom, &c.” given to the region 
within the sphere of their action—gentlemen for 
whom I entertain the highest regard, and with 
whom, it gives me pleasnre to say, although poli- 
tically opposed, [ have always associated on the 
best terms of personal friendship and confidence. 
This I say, as they well know, not for the purpose 
of conciliating political tavor, but as a matter of 
justice. There are in that district three energetic 
political journals of the same creed, the editor of 
one of which was a delegate to the great Harris- 
burg Convention in December last. There are 
also three banis, clote by one of which, the direc- 
tors and their friends some time since raised a 
city log cabin, after the manner commenced in this 
city and followed out by the bankers in other cities 
—the highest eviience, I presome, in the estima- 
tion of some, of the streams of political intelligence 
and light which flow there. Besides, I have my- 
selfq not been entirely unmindful of those oppossd 
to mein that district, in supplying a number of 
them with the most approved speeche:, bought at 
my own expense, in opposition to this very bill, at 
least up to the time when I learned that others had 
volunteered that service. I suppose it is not my 
place to inquire, yet I could scarcely avoid-asking, 
if the gentlemen wer2 here, how the expenses of 
printing, &c. of such loads of speeches are paid? 
The speeches I have sent to my constituents have 
cost me from §2 to $3 per hundred, and at that 
rate, my kind friends must have expended large 
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sums to enlighten the ‘‘dark region” and Waste 
place” I represent, and I do not know shall re. 
pay them that, beside their entire the devoted ty 
my constituents instead of their own, in sendin 
correct information among. them. Perhaps the 
banks could tell something about this. By some 
of the envelopes sent to me, I discover there mug 
be clerks employed, as the endorsements are ing 
different hand writing from the franks, and all tha: 
my friends seem to have to do, is, to write their 
names. 

I sha!l not now enter into any discussion of the 
propriety or impropriety and indeticacy of an ho. 
norable? member writing, and having printed for 
circulation, a circular letter impeaching the con. 
duct and impugring the motives and honor of his 
fellow-members, app ying to their acts and conduct 
reproachful and disrespectful terms, such as “pliant 
tools,” “minions and slaves of power,” “doing the 
bidding of their master, &c.”—designating them 
either by name or other means by which they may 
be clearly known, and sending cart loads of such 
circular, either with or without an “and elsewhere,” 
which like my Lord Lititleton’s &c. covereth a 
greatdeal, into a district represented by one thus 
designated, even out of his own State. I leave 
that to be determined by those who are ca- 
pable of distinguishing between an honorable act 
and the contrary. It has perhaps one merit; 
that of novelty. I never knew it done be. 
fore. I have never done so myself, nor do 
I believe the intelligent constituency whom 
Irepresent, of any party, would justify or even 
excuse me in thns devoting my time and attention 
here, nor consider ita part of my public duties; 
others cf course act for themselves, according to 
their own sense of propriety and duty. 

In this letter, and other speeches and documents, 
with which the country has been flooded, by the 
untiring ¢fforts of those opposed to this measure 
and the Administration, its friends have been re- 
presented as urg.ng it on the ground that it would 
reduce the prices of products and wages of labor. 
As stated in the letter of one of my correspondents 
in relation to Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Davis, the 
measure is charged as having the effect of injuring 
the laboring portion of society—this is rebutted by 
the friends of the bill, by showing that whatever 
operation it shall have upon the general currency, 
is to render it mere regular and steady, and conse- 
quently affording a greater protection to the work- 
ing classes and small dealers, who have not the 
means of anticipating the fiuctuations to which an 
unlimited and unrestrained paper circulation is 
subject. Those who make the charge, iastead of 
furnishing the proof or argument to sustain it, or 
tv demonstrate any error in the reply to it, tum 
round and represent their very charges which they 
themselves have made, as the arguments used by 
those upon whom they have made them. Is this 
fair? No honest man will say it is. Sir, I deny 
that it is either the object or the effect of this bill to 
injure the wages of Jabor, but on the contrary to 
improve and better their condition, by averting the 
alternate expansions and contractions of bank pa- 
per circulation. Itis a settled maxim of political 
economy, proved by long experience, that none 
suffer so much from the changes in the amount of 
circulating medium as the laboring men—their 
wages are the last to rise by an expansion, and 
among the first to fall by a contraction. The 
effect of an expansion upon the laboring classes 
is beautifully and truly illustried by Pre- 
sident Jackson in his last annual message, from 
which I extract this sentence: 

“It is not until the prices of the necessaries of life become so 
dear that the laboring classes cannot supply their wants out of 
their wages, that their wages rise, &c,”’ 

The efiect of the contraction is equally unjust 
to them—one effect of this measure, as we believe, 
will be to correct this to some extent at least. That 
the circulation has been reduced since 1837 by the 
contractions of the banks upwards of $40,000,000 
we have seen—the necessary effect of this is to re- 
duce prices, (and as has been shown, it would have 
been much worse w.th a United States Bank,) and 
this is the ruin and distress which has been pre- 
sented to the country in such glowing colors—tbe 
effect, as the orators and letter writers will have it, 
of the Independent Treasury, not yet passed 
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jaw. Why this alarming piciure of rain and gene- 
ral calamity and distress which we find in the let- 
ters, Speeches, and documents, sent all over the 
country? Is it for the purpose of producing discon- 
tent in the public mind, and inducing the persua- 
sion with the people that they cannot be placed in 
aworse situation by a change of men and mea- 
sures, and that they can thus be induced ignoranily 
and unthinkingly to rush in desperation inte a 
change, Without inquiring into the principles of 
those who urge the iaduction of an Administration, 
whose principles are withheld from the public eye, 
and who rely upon the meritorious grounds alone 
of agenerous confidence? Is it for the same rea- 
son, and with the expectation of misleading the 

ople, that the expenses of the Government for 
the last few years are paraded in almost every 
speech sent abroad, in unfavorable com- 
parison with those of twelve or fifteen, years 
since? «©Who does not know, upon a limited 
reflection and knowledge ot our Constita- 
jin, that the mere aggregate amount of the 
expenses of the Government is no evidence of ex- 
travagance or piofligacy of the Executive branch, 
nor indeed against any of the branches of the Go- 
vernment? In order to furnish any grounds of 
charge against the Executive, it is necessary to 
show one of two things; either that there was no ap- 
propriation by law to warrant the expenses, or that 
there was a waste or injudicious application of the 
money. Has either been attempted? It is not 
pretended. For one, I protest against a charge pre- 
ferred against the Executive, which implies a sur- 
render of the rights and powers of this body, and 
for the exercise of which the legislature alone is re- 
sponsible; were the propriety and policy of the 
legislation by which the expenses were incurred, 
strictly examined, it could be satisfactorily shown 
that the great increase of pensions, the improve- 
ment of harbors, your ten millions for the Florida 
war, the payment of the debt of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and numerous other large iteins since 1828, 
were all necessary and proper—and if any one of 
those who have raised this charge against the Pre- 
sident will point out a single appropriation, to 
which he objects, I shall undertake to show that it 
was voted for by a majority of their own party 
friends in this body. 

I hasten to concilude—I entertain no doubt of the 
passage of this bill—the people have decreed it, and 
it will be done; I believe those who are to come 
after us will heartily approve it—fuily appreciate 
and long enjoy the blessings of an Indepeaden’ 
Treasury. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 


OF ALABAMA. 
In the House of Representatives, June 27, 1840—On 
the Independent Treasury bill. 


Mr. Cuaraman: Sinful man hasin all ages and 
at all times been found unwilling to perform hs 
duty, and ‘earn his bread in the sweat of his face.” 
Scheme after scheme has been tried to throw off 
the burden from ourselves, and to place it on 
others; and the few have ever sought to rue and 
plunder the many. And for this purpose every 
age has had some strong, deep, and powerfal move- 
ment, that has, as it were, marked the era, and 
given a peculiar stamp upon the history of 
the nations for the time. Kingeraft and priest 
craft have each had their day of undisputed plunder. 
They have tried it singly, and tried united, and 
they have been compelled to take into copartnership 
every powerfu! interest which has grown up in the 
midst, and which had the same object in view. 
The first has grounded a claim to power under the 
pretext of protecting the persons, whilst the other 
has vainly presumed to save the sou!s of the multi- 
tades they robbed. Every passion in the haman 
bosom has been appealed to and ca'led into action, 
to aid them in their purposes. At times they resort 
to war and conquest; again to the more quiet, but 
more sure methed of p'undering their own peuple; 
armies are us.d as instruments in the one, and 
courts, sheriffs, bailiffs, and tithe-gatherers in the 
other. 

The art of printing havmg exposed the fraudu- 
lent pretensions of kingcraft and priesteruft, these 
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what they have pleased to call the great paper 
credit system—the art of making mere paver pass 
as money—and this, sir, may properly enough be 
termed bankcra‘t, for it is emphatically the age ot 
corrupt banking, the issuing of paper bills to circu- 
late as meney, when in fact and truth those who 
put them out havé no money—the ari of makiog 
something valuabie to support idleness and luxury, 
out of that which has no value—not making weaith 
or property by labor, but using paper bills to trans- 
fer the weaith and labor of the mulitudes to the 
uses of the few, without labor—sponging up the 
iruits of foil and industry, and squeezing it out into 
the lap of luxury, fraud, and chicanery. 

No languég:, sir, is too strong to mark our re- 
probaton of the practice of banking without capi- 
tal, or above the capital. It is a corrnpt system of 
tae present age, where all the ingenuily of the great- 
est falent has been called into exercise for the pur- 
pose of obtaiming from property holders and /a- 
borers the greatest possible amount of their earnings 
and possessions, and to let them know as little as pos- 
sible how itis managed. And, sir, whilst this has 
been going on, it has also been part of the scheme 
to excite in the minds of the multitude such an ad- 
miration for wea'th, and even the appearance of 
wealth, as to induce them to overlook the means by 
which it has been obtained; and they therefore the 
more readily submit to the plunder, without at- 
tempting to examine the system. 

I propose now to examine the system, and to 
show beyond question the impossibility of miulti- 
plying money by paper bills, and to make such 
bills circulate instead of real money, and answer 
its purposes, where there is no real money; or to 
make them circulate in amounts exceeding the real 
money of the conntry, without inflicting certain 
and inevitab e injury upoa laborers and holders of 
property, and the gradual and eventual prostration 
of both. Ut may enrich the paper man, but cannot 
benefit either the laborer, or the man who has pro- 
perty liable for debis, and which can be taken to 
sati-fy executions. I propose now to make this 
proo!; and to give the friends of banks on this floor 
a fair opportunity of answering, if able, my argu- 
ments. I will make my statements so plain and 
simple, that if I err or mistake, the most common 
understanding shall see my error. 

I therefore take my friend from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Rocers,] the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
HILL,] who sits by me, and is a bank man, and my- 
self, and suppose that we three set out in life to- 
gether, under just such laws as we now have, but 
without banks, and that each had worked for and 
obtained one dollar, with which we could, by lend- 
ing it out one year, gain six cents apiece. Now if 
we should be equally prudent and industrious, we 
would get along pretty much alike, it no improper 
iaterference shouid take place to give one the ad- 
vaniage. But let Government interfere, and make 
me a banker, with power to issue three paper d»l- 
lars out on interest for my one collar; exempt my 
private property from paying my corporate debts, 
whilst theic property continued liable for their 
debts; let me pay my taxes in my paper, and make 
them pay theirs in specie or in my notes; and, 
finally, give me the use of their taxes as well as 
that of the whole community, to lend out again 
three for one, and put the interest intomy own 
pocket, the gentlemen will soon discover how fast 
Ishall become rich and elevated by corpora’e 
power, whilst themselves and the community be- 
come poor and degraded by its plundering effects, 
I turn my dollar i:to three of paper, and Jend for 
eighteen cents, and I pay my taxes wilh my own 
paper; these gentlenien, who were just a little while 


~ago my equals, can now only lend their dollar for 


six ceuts,and must pay their taxes in specie, or 
bow down to me and pay me tribute for my notes 
to pay their taxes. If they pay specie, it comes 
into my hands, and I lend out for my private gain 
three times the amount in my notes. Would the 
gentlemen quietly luok on and bear it in their own 
cases? Ii not, how can they make their constitu- 
ents bear such injastice? 

‘Bat, sir, this is not all. If it requires five of 
their six cents interest to support them, and five 
cents to support me, they would have each one 
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plunderers of nations have united their art with |} cent left, whilst, from tee n i would 


have thirteen; I w * er, besides 
all the advantages irom es and tha 
oi the community tor ; ile ain, bave thu 
een times as much ine ira: they, 
Dy law, could cet for tl , (nere.ore, in 
the scale of | iporta " as Wea iy @on- 
| cerne 1, bee me \U t ! \ Lil ». Woua'd 
they like tha Ll think not. ; alas this 
may Appear, > CANC; 
for let any calamity toil by which they 
crsnot meet a ' cr ho - 
laniis, stock, a! iasbandry, 
are levied up , whist “a 
run,’ as it Is ¢ 1, . out my 
dollar to the first ‘W »my note, 
and my pricale pro} iched for my 
corporale Geol; the 1 et he other 
two paper bil's go uny le per ple i joaned 
pay me. If they pey prom , they irequently 
have to suiler ut ki » in forcing property in 0 
the market; it th don’t | nply e bills de- 
preciate, aud the holder fer the loss, but I still 
get my full interest. If they never pay mea cent, 
the bank breaks, the holders « he tils are swWin- 
dled, but my piivate property being exempt from 
corporate debts, I rem ubharmed amidst the 


pressure and ruin created for my exclu > benefit. 
‘The same notes having | Lin active circulation, 
may have been the cause of many debts and trans- 
fers ol pr p rly, out of Wich transactions suis 
| Spring up, costs accrue, executions issue, specie be 
| demanded, and a commuutity sacrificed, whilst I 
am sufe and snug, my plivae property bought, 
perhaps, with the e corporate notes, cxempt by pri- 
vilege from sale. Wouil the gentleman from 
Virginia like this? Ant were he the holder of my 
bills, in such cases, would he still adhere to the sys- 
tem? Would he be willing to grow rich 
thirteen times as la-t a n! neyghbors, 
upon the same capital, by a priviere coaterred 
upon me, and denied to them? O% ld be bear 
to see me riot upon luxuries whi h were the frai's 
of his and thew taxes, extorted trom ibeir hard 


earnings by corporate privileges, aod the we given 
to me, whilst | would not even pay my corporate 
debts?) Would he | 


ur the working of the system 
in all of its enoruites, as here described? And 
would he impose it On his constituents and posteri- 
ty? I know he will say ui he woud not, if tha 
system worked as I ha ved; bat te will deny 
that it does so cperate, and that three to one 13 too 
much to issue. Very weil, sir; let him have it two 
to one, and 1 mak even cents clear to his oae 
ceut; audit only ooe and a hait to one, P make four 
cents to his one; in Wien LE siould only be eqaal to 
seven such tien, of : , men ie, as the 
case mght be. In m rrace 
ol intellect Waich ¢ u OVO! LilOW OF Tee 
fute the positions hei a ) ; and i challenge 
the gentleman fiom V 1, and the whole of the 
friends of paper Isstt f ! ! money, to 
deny their correctn hy pie They may al- 
lege that [have over ¢ ' the exrent of the 
evils; but none can truly den 1. {hat the inherent 


mischief in the system in proportion to the 


excess of paper issued above the amount of capital 
held. And, sic, Whilst they maintain that three to 
one is too hig an estima'e, | allege that it does not 
exceed the averace ra’e of banking ia the United 
States; and when vou consider that this re ates to 


what is called honest binking 
elude ail sorts, you will find ¢ 
timating the sys'em, | 
hinted al its evormities. 
And !et me here remark, that the principle is the 
same, whether the moncy employed in banking be 
one dollar, a millien, or huadreds of millions; 
whether the powrr, privileges, and exemptions ate 
conferred upen ene, an baadred, or thousand per- 
suns, cr whether the b:inking is done under a char- 
ter from a sing!2 Sta‘e, or the United States. The 
effect upon Jabor and property is the same, to the 
extent itis carried to dispute here among 
ourselves, which is best, or which ovght to hare 
the people’s taxes to sustain and strengihen them, 
with the view of preteciing onr constitaen!s against 
the mischievous action of the others, would be 
about as wise cn our part asa set of farmers and 


nly, if you will ine 
it justead of over @8- 
ye uot even more than 
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husbandmen would act, whose flocks and herds 
bad been devoured by wild beasts, and who should 
quarrel among themselves, whether it was not bet- 
ter to let the lion into the fold, te regulate the bear, 
the panther, the wolf, and the wildcat. It is true 
that some of them might argue something like my 
colleague over the way (Mr. De.vet) in favor of 
a Nationa! Bank, that the lion,by having the choice 
of food for eight years, (as the bank had from 1816 
to 1824) would become so strong and grow so great, 
that the other beasts would be compelled to keep 
out of his way; and that by living upon the lean 
and feeble of the flocx, or picking only bones of 
the lion’s carcasses, they would soon become too 
weak to devour the fatier portion, which had the 
lion’s protection, nor for the benefit of the flock, 
however, but for the benefit of the royal beast. 

And, sir, this argument would be fully as sen- 
sible as the one so often used by the Whigs, that 
a National Bank, by giving to it the people’s 
taxes, could regulate not only the appetites of its 
own stockholders and managers, but also the ap- 
petites of the managers and stockholders of every 
other description of banks, together with the whole 
brood of shavers, brokers, and dealers in this 
great paper credit system; and who, without the 
aliment furnished by the people’s taxes, would be 
compelled either to work or follew some other 
pursuit, less injurious to the country. 

It is my present purpose to establish, by facts 
that cannot be controverted, that banks and bank- 
ing, as conducted in the present day, are con- 
ducted upon the principles of plundering the great 
mass of the people. That, in pursuit of this ob- 
ject, they have produced the present embarrass- 
ments in the country—that it is the system of false 
banking of the age, and not our system of Re- 
publican Government, which has produced the 
disorders in our moneyed concerns, so generally 
and erroneously charged upon Democracy, with 
the view, as I verily believe, on the part of many 
persons, to render our people dissatisfied with our 
form of Government. And, Mr. Chairman, as 
the late Bank of the United States has been so 
much an object of admiration with the great Whig 
party, and as, as a party, they are again trying 
with all their power, might, and influence, to esta- 
blish another, I shall also endeavor to show how 
that great machine was set in motion; how it was 
conducted; how much its stockholders made out 
of the people’s taxes; and what amount its mana- 
gers and principal borrowers probably made out of 
the cotton, flour, tobacco, and other great produc- 
tions of the country, by means of contractions and 
expansions. 

consider, Mr. Chairman, that the following 
facts have been established in this debate beyond 
question: 

First. That for fifty years past banks have con- 
stantly beer upon the increase, both in England 
(where for one hundred and fifty years they have 
had a National Bank to regulate currency) and in 
the United States, where for forty years of the 
time we have had a Regulator. 

Secondly. That periodical fluctuations in trade, 
and embarrassment and distress, have been com- 
mon to both countries. 

Thirdly. That when crops of banks, like mush- 
rooms, spring up iu either country, and make paper 
money plenty, men to a great extent abandon indus- 
trious pursuits, some expecting to live by tirade, and 
others trying to get along alone upon borrowing 
paper money, to buy the preducts of other countries 
to live upon, and so bring their own in debt. 

Fourthly. That bank paper being in such cases 
always not receivable in foreign countries, where 
the debts are due, specie is taken from the banks, 
and carried abroad to pay the debts, and the greater 
portion of these banks are cut down. The people, 

hen, of the country in debt, are compelled to go to 
work, and to rely upon their labor and other in- 
dastrious puisuits, and from the produce of their 
farms pay off the debts. Having in this manner 
worked the nation out of debt, (for banks, although 
they can bring them in debt, never brought them 
out,) and matters become easy, called good times, 
those who live by bankcrafi get more charters, and 
raise another crop ef banks, which lend out to every 
bedy, as bofore, and get interest upon all the paper 
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they can put eff upon the country, until the foreign 


debt again carries off the specic, and breaks up the 
banks. That this is the means used by bankcraft 
to plunder a nation of its Jabor; that it is carried on 
in England for the same purpose; that the distress 
is greater in that country, at this time, where 
they have a “‘great regulator,” than it is in our 
country, where they have none; that the peo- 
ple of that country don’t charge their distress to 
a Sub-Treasury, or want of a regulator with us, 
but all charge it truly to their own banks, and only 
differ as to which has injured them most, the 
“great regulator,” or the “‘liitle robbers,” that won’t 
be regulated. 

It is also proven here in this debate,that the system 
is increasing in France, and other countries con- 
nected with England in commerce, and is every 
where subject to the same law of contractions and 
expansions. 

It is impossible to reason upon these facts with- 
ous being astonished that statesmen who represent 
the great interests of labor and property, should 
not at a glance discover that paper money was an 
invention to obtain the means of the many for the 
uses of the few; and that it must inevitably de- 
vour the substance of the great body of the people, 
and never ought to be tolerated or allowed, unless 
upon such principles as would divide out again all 
that was made in interest to the whole people, to 
go instead of taxes. If Governments must have 
banks, and take the people’s taxes to bank upon, 
they have a lawful right to all the profit made 
upon these taxes;and the giving to any purpose 
but the whole, is a fraud and violation of the 
terms upon which we have agreed to associate to- 
gether. 

The French Republic gave the greatest blow 
to kingeraft and priestcrait, by cutting up the 
great landed estates, and dividing them out again, 
which so increased the number, and reduced 
the sizes, that they were not sufficient to support 
the nobiemen in that style of splendor usual in 
the surrounding menarchies. The nation there- 
fore began to think earnestly of a more cheap and 
Democratic form of Government; but Louis 
Philippe and his ministers, with the sagacity and in- 
stincts of men who love power, and fear to lose 
it, have resorted to corporate privileges as the 
means of restoring the craft to its former 
condition, by collecting together in large masses the 
property of the nation, that it may support the 
great lords in their ancient splendor, increase the 
number of their dependants, and with it their 
power. And shall we, sir, who are the representa- 
tives of freemen, bound by our oaths to carty on a 
Republican Government, and to support the princi- 
ples of our glorious Revolution; shall we, I say, be 
guilty of the madness and folly of adopting the 
same system to benefit the many, which the philo- 
sophers and statesmen of France have adopted 
for their plunder and degradation, and the elevation 
of the privileged few? Does any man who has 
examined the system in the least, doubt that it 
will have this effec!? If there is, let him look at 
another undisputed fact. Is it not proven by in- 
formation Jaid upon our tables, that the banks of 
the United States, together, have in gold and sil- 
ver only about forty-five millions of dollars, and that 
they have loaned out upon this sum nearly five 
hundred and twenty-five millions, upon which the 
people pay at least six per cent. interest annonally, 
amounting to over thirty-one millions of dollars, 
being at the rate of seventy-five dollars interest for 
each hundred dollars of real money? And all this 
sum is paid out by the working people alone, to 
save those who have to send or carry money to dis- 
tant places the trouble of having to carry the specie 
with them. It has been again and again froven 
that the paper does not add one cent to the real mo- 
ney on hand; and can any man wonder that so 
much interest, paid for the use of so little money, 
should eat up the substance of those who pay it? In 
fact, it would, in a very shori time, consume the 
property of the great body ef the people, were it 
not that these same paper lenders are like many of 
the keepers of whiskey shops, the ‘best customers 
at their own tap-rooms,” and frequently get so rich 
by borrowing their own money, that they can afford 
a style of living which makes them unable to pay 
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themselves, and have but the last fashionable ex. 


cuse left them for their disasters; that is, to turn 
Whig, and charge it to the Administration, | 
know, sir, a number of cases of this description. 

Having, Mr. Chairman, examined into the 
system generally, I proceed now to examine into 
that part of it supported by my colleague (Mr. Der. 
LET] and other gentlemen, as a substitute for this 
bill—a United States Bank. And I here state, jn 
advance, that all of this clamor about regulating 
currency, &c. &c..has its origin and foundation jn 
a desire to get hold of the public taxes, that a few 
comparatively, may make their private fortunes 
out of the interest made by lending them out; that 
it will give a power to the directory to speculate jn 
stocks and property, by making money scarce and 
plenty at pleasure, and that all of the stockholders 
will unite with the manufactnrers and other great 
schemes of making the money of the whole support 
in extravagance and splendor, the few; and that 
none of those who appear so solicitous fora Na- 
tional Bank to regulate exchanges, can care any 
thing about exchanges alone; for if thev did, some 
of them would have proposed a scheme for using 
the public deposites for this purpose, which could 
be done ata very low rate, if they were used for 
this purpose and no other. But this would not 
give the interest made upon the public meney for 
the private use of stockholders, and nothing but the 
full use—the banking use—of these taxes, will serve 
gentlemen, such as the stockholders of the late 
United States Bank had and enjoyed. 

This bank was chartered atatime when the 
banks in New York, and south and west of that 
point, were none of them paying specie. It could 
not, thereiore, go into operation without some 
contrivance to get the specie out of the banks, and 
it could not make war upon all at once. The 
managers, therefore, hit upon the plan of uniting 
with some to plunder the others. They persuaded 
all to resume specie payments; but, to secure this 
object, they agreed to lend their credit to 
such banks in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Richmond, as would resume—about two 
millions to each New York and Philadelphia, one 
million to Baltimore, and halfa million to Rich- 
mond. All south and west of these points were to 
be plundered. Money soon became very plenty; 
every thing went up; and the banks South and 
West thought they could not only resume, but ex- 
pand. They were soon ripped up, and their specie 
taken. Then commenced the scenes of ruin and 
insolvency, fall of prices, and distress throughout 
the West and South, that has been so feelingly por- 
trayed is the memoria!s of the different Legisla- 
tures, which have been read on this floor, at dif- 
ferent periods, from 1817 to 1825, all of which 
looked to a National Bank as the cause of their 
embarrassments; some describing its blighting ef- 
fects as worse than the lecusts of Egypt. Every 
legislative experiment, short of revolation, that a 
suffering people could adopt, was resortedto. Re- 
lief laws, in every form, were tried; old courts and 
new courts, in Kentucky; taxing branches to keep 
them out of some States, and property and stay 
laws in others: and yet no one State, amidst this 
period of suffering and embarrassment, ever 
thought of charging the Government with being 
the cause. 

A tariff was gotten up, in 1824, expressly on the 
ground that the distresses of the country were in- 
tolerable, and had never before been equalled. 
This is the testimony of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Cray,] and of his colleague here, 
{Governor Popr,] who has proposed to charter 
another National Bank. None of these distin- 
guished men, up to 1825, had found out what pro- 
duced our difficulties; but when the people of the 
nation, by hard work, until 1832, had paid off our 
foreign debts, these same plunderers not only de- 
nied being the cause of our debts, but actually set 
up the claim made by my colleague here, of hav- 
ing paid the public and private debts of the Union, 
and began again their system of lending and plun- 
dering. 

We will, however, go upon facts not disputed, 
and take the testimony of the two Whig witnesses 
from Kentucky, just named, and fix upon the be- 
ginning of the year 1825 as the time when the great 
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u'ator, having devoured or subdued the other 
panks of the country, kindly took the affairs into 
its bands; and when, according to the poetry 
of my colleegue, the Genius of Plenty appeared in 
our land, and began to distribute her favors among 
our people; which was continued until 1832, be- 
ing @ period of eight years, when she became 
fnghtened at Gen. Jackson’s veto, and let fall her 
porn, and fled from the land, and, according to the 
fancy of my colleague, won’t come back again un- 
yj you build her another marble palace, and put 
the people’s taxes into it, that she may again cis- 
yribate them ‘‘ever and anon, to her favorites.” 

Bat it is woful, Mr. Chairman, to have to relate 

what, according to Whigery, has happened since 

that veto; for although the country was then ruin- 
ed, past all cure, it has been ruined seven times 
since: First, by the removal of the deposites; se- 
cond, by the Specie Circular; thiid, by electing Mr. 
Van Buren President, and four times more by this 
pill, which proposes to break off all connecticn be- 
tween the Government and banks, and which, sir, 
has so much alarmed those who want the public 
taxes to live upon, and who will have to go to work 
if they cannot getthem. This I think is abouta 
fair statement of the condition of things and opi- 
nions during the reignof the regulator, and siuce. 

I willnow go back and show what the bank 

made for its stockholders by its charter; what out 
of the deposites; and what the managers and great 
borrowers probably made out of planters, farmers, 
and others, by making money scarce and buying, 
aod then making it plenty and selling. I don’t 
say that the managers did do this, but they have 
been charged with it, and their loans and discounts 
have been so made as to lead to this conclusion; 
and they certainly had the power, and if they did 
not use it, they might have done so successfully. 
The first great operation was of the stockjob- 
bing class. It was a scheme of the Bank di- 
rectors, to raise the price of the stock very high, 
to sell out for profit, For this purpose, an agent 
was sent to London, who was directed to pro- 
vide for the payments of the dividends due 
upon stock held in England, at that place, at the 
risk and expense of the Bank. The Government 
and citizens of the United States did not by this ar- 
rangement receive as much dividend on their stock, 
by the difference in exchange, as foreigners, which 
catried much of the stock abroad, and it was run 
vp to one hundred and fifty-six dollars per share, 
of one hundred paid in. The parties, whose views 
were accomplished by this operation, sold out, and 
made the rise in price by the speculation. And if 
they sold the greater part, which is no doubt the 
true state of the case, made some twelve milliens 
of dollars out of the mere charter of incorporation. 
{t was soon found that the Bank had been so bad- 
ly managed that the stock again fell to ninety-se- 
ven dollars on the share, and those who bought at the 
high prices found themselves dupes to the amount 
of fifty-nine dollars upon each share. This mode of 
making millions, by subscribing for stock and sell- 
ing it out, is not known to the farmers and work- 
ing people in the United States, upon whose credit 
it was got up; and I question whether the constitu- 
ents of many of us would agree to give them ano- 
ther charter for the same purpose. 

I know my colleague will talk of the bonus of 
one anda half million; but, sir, it is seen here to 
have been but a mere trifle to give for this 
“first haul of the great drag net.” The great 
regulator, however, got so much out of repair 
and credit by this drag, that it could not make 
but a few dividends until afier Mr. Cheves had 
worked upon it some years, and not then until it 
had lost to the people upwards of two millions on 
dividends, that ought and would have been 
made for the people, but for the stockjobbing af- 
fair alluded to. In 1824, however, another set of 
men began to desire an interest in the public taxes 
and the stockholders of the National Bank and the 
manufacturers united to plunder the people, and, 
according to the language of the gentleman from 
Philadelphia, [Mr. Szrcrant,] about the law of 
storms, “when a current was once got up and 
moving, all similar currents press inwards and up- 
wards, bringing with it all lighter and moveable 
materials.” So with this movement to get the peo- 


ple’s taxes—the current was got up for the stock- 
holders of the Bank, the manufacturers come next, 
and finally States, companies, cities, and districts, 
all pressed inwards to Congress fcr money. All 
were aided by the Bank, because the higher the 
taxes, the larger the amount of deposites in the 
Bank to be loaned at interest for stockholders; the 
higher the taxes upon foreign goods, the higher 
manufacturers cou'd sell their work; and higher 
the taxes, the more money to divide out in roads, 
canals, dry docks, light-houses, and making har- 
bors. And the three great currents, of National 
Bank, tariff, and internal improvements, having 
united into one current, which was called the Ame- 
rican system, and which set so strong and steady 
for a while that nearly all the money in the Union 
was collected and divided out, statesmen abandon- 
ed the interests of constituents, to ride upon the 
storm, which having spent itself, left them a great 
distance from the path of duty, and makes it now 
so hard to get back. 

But let us now look at the effect. Internal im- 
provement got of the people’s money about twenty- 
five millions of dollars, but few of which will ever 
return. The Bank got deposites, which they 
loaned at interest, as they loaned other mo- 
ney, made them between IS17 and 1833, a little 
upwards ¢f forty-four millions; and no one can 
tell how much the 


tariff made to the manu- 
facturers. It is sufficient to state, that from 
1816 to 1840, dividing the time into three 


periods of eight years each, the first would com. 
promise the period agreed upen by all hands as 
the one when the Bank had no control, being the 
period of time when it was badly conducted, the 
next eight years, from 1824 to 1832, when the 
Bank was vetoed, the Bank bad undisputed sway; 
and had two high tariffs to raise money, and put 
in its vaults; the next period of eight years, from 
the veto until the present year, has been filed with 
Whig lamentations and cries of distress. Now, 
let us see what it is all about; what facts have they 
to bellow about. Cotton, tobacev, and flour, in 
the United States sold for almost double the price 
between 1816 and 1824, which was given from 
1824 to 1832, and sold for greatly more from 1832 
to 1840 than from 1824 to 1832. All of the sta- 
ples were lower in 1831, before the veto of the 
Bank, than they have been during either of the pe- 
riods named. This is not all, sir; the tables of 
prices on our tables,made up from merchants’ 
books in Mobile, Boston, Philade!phia, and Fayet'e- 
ville, North Carolina, durirg those periods, net 
only show these facts, which no one can dispute, 
but we have proof also negroes were lower, by an 
average of nearly two hundred dollars per head, 
during the greater part of the undisputed sway of 
the Bank and tariffs. But, sir, there are more and 
better proofs yet behind. Your castom-house 
books, showing the commerce of the nation, show 
the same facts. In South Carolina and Georgia, 
the value of their exports were as follows: 
From 1816 to 1824, Georgia, $52,636,717 
Do Scuth Caroliaa, 68 341,842 
$120,978.559 
35,742,052 
63,614,600 
11,653,759 











From 1824 to 1832 Georgia, 
Do South Carolina, 
Do Alabama, 





And from 1832 to 1840, Georgia, $68,927,501 
Do South Carolina, 89,000.000 
Do Alabama, 48,317,261 











$206 244,762 





making the exports of Georgia and South Caroli- 
na alone, from 1816 to 1824, exceed that of the 
same States, with Alabama added, from 1824 to 
to 1832, by nearly ten millions of dollars, and 
making the exports from the three States in the last 
period exceed that of the n.iddie period upwards of 
ninety-five millions; which prove that the Genius 
of Plenty, of whose kindness my colleague spoke 
in such eloquent strains, if she did bestow her fa- 
vors so bountifully, it was only among her bank, 


| 










| 1832. 
| banks can help them that could not lend them mo- 


.od at which the Bank was in the 





| tariff’ and internal improvement favorites. She 
| never got South with her horn, if we are to believe 
| the dry naked tables of facts and figures, presented 
| by merchants’ sale books and custom-house re- 
turns, 


it may be asked, Mr. Chairman, how I account 


| for the present period of great embarrassments? It 
| is plain and easy to a man who has looked on, and 


disposed to give his mind fair play. The first great 
period of bank expansions, from 1817 to 1824, made 
the people extravagant, as they always will be when 
they can get money abundantly without working for 


| it, and when their familiescan buy goods abundant- 


ly on long credits. This was the harvest of paper mo- 
ney jobbers; but our foreign debt got so large that 
bank paper ceased to be worth any thing abroad, 
and specie was demanded; our banks broke, our 
credit abroad was stopped, and our people had to 
work the nation out of debt. In 1832, our people 
had got out of debt, and property began to rise in 
value, asa natural effect, and credit again return- 
ing, it assured the bankers of another harvest, when 
the United S'ates Bank and all others, began to 
lend their notes for interest, and with the slight 
interruption of the panic of 1834, on the removal of 
the deposites, with the view of geiting them back 


| again to the Bank, the regulator and all others 
| strove to see which could extend the credit system 
| farthest, until the people, becoming again extrava- 


gant, bought every thing they wanted, instead of 


| working for it, and the debt abroad, becoming 
| great, as before, a run on the banks, suspension of 
| specie payments, a loss of credit abroad was the 
| consequence, and there is no way to get out bat for 


the people to work out as they did from 1824 to 
They have been at that since 1837—no 


ney at moderate interest, from year to year, and 
banks cannot do that now; and any disturbance, 
such as a National Bank, would only make things 
worse, for itcould not start into operation without 
capital. It cannot get specie otherwise than the 
late Bank did. It must break up the other banks, 
and distress the people, who should be indulged as 
long as possible. Property ought not to be brought 
down suddenly, as it would be in putting a bank 
into operation, which would draw the precious me- 
tals from every part of the nation, and put them 
into one heap, compel all of our banks in Alabama 
to wind up, and rain our people. 

I will now, sir, attempt to show what the mana- 
gers and borrowers of the late bank and branches 
probably made out of the flour, tobacco, cotton, 
and other great articles of production in the 
country, from 1825 to 1832, for this is the peri- 
best condi- 
tion; the high tariff had filled her vaults with pub- 
lic taxes, and the precious metals, as her returns 
show. It is well known that many of her mana- 
gers, especially in the branches, were large ship- 
pers and dealers in the greatstaples of the coun- 
try, and had uadisputed control over her loans. 
It is known that our crops, the great articles of cot- 
ton and tobacco, and in the Western country the 
flour and pork, come into market in the winter 
months. Now, Senate Document 128, twenty fifth 
Congress, will probably shed some light on this hi- 
therto mysterious subject—our planters always had 
a notion that he who could “ho!d on” until sum- 
mer, could get a good price for his cotton, and thou- 
sands upon thousands have b°en paid to commission 
merchants, to enable them to hold on. But by far 
the greater portion of these articles are sold from 
November to May. Now, one would think thata 
great na'ional institution, having credit all over the 
world, fed and supported by the people’s taxes, 
would be bound to extend them the helping hand 
precisely at the time the products of their labor 
were in market, and would expect to find the loans 
greatest in the winter and spring months; but so far 
is this from being true, that the loans, every one of 
the years from 1825 to 1833, were less by millions 
at the January half year than atthe July half year. 
Here is the book, sir, containing the bank returns. 
Curtailments take place precisely at the times our 
crops are in market, and must therefore sell lower, 
from the scarcity of money; and expansions are 
found to have taken place precisely at the time of 
year that a man who was @ large dealer and ship, 
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These hal@veaily curtailments in the January 
reports of the Bak, every year, from 1825 to 1833, 


make, togethe:, made in addition, 
$33,140,000, an', me«king an allowance for the 


hom sa Id 


usual deductions in se ling our crops in a hard mo- 
ney market forse muy years, must have made 
many millions of 4 is to the Wading part of the 
managers of the Bank, and v great borrowers, 


who were dealer; bs iat they made through 


the Government, by dealing in siocks, which they 
could raise or lower the price of at pleasure. 
Having shown to mmittee how banking 
above the capital must inevitably injure a country 
In Ms properti; how i nas been conducied by the 
late United States Bank; the amount it made by 
its charter et the oulsel; the enormeus amount at 
made by lending o public taxes deposited 
wih it, and the ’ amount it enabled its 
mshagers, an reat dia.ei nioyi ts lavors, to 
make out of ihe « : ir, tobaceo, pork, and 
other gieat ronal Be intry; how it 
broveht it \ ‘ th ‘ i824, and the 
again ihe t ij ] hi v the whois 
system of ex au r \iure, Calle 
the Ame in: iti . and in- 
quiie ol my« i i to restore 
the whole { Vl Woaeither does not 
know that the rs toa Na il Bank, of 
fifty or an band mii yw > interested 
In ALAIN cre: g the tariff, uf might have 
large sums Cepositcs them to lend out, and 
make the private fo:tunes of the stockholders? 


Whether he cores not kn » manufacturers 


would jom? Wheher he dees not know that all 
the greedy expeciants of money tu | in carrying 
on improvements, would also join? An, finally, 
whether politicians and ecanditates for the Presi- 
dency would not join in and swell the curreat, un- 
til the scheme wou e carried oa!, and the people 
again be plundere hey have bee? Does he 
not know ; must filow in the 
train of the. pew bey did upon the establish- 
ment of the oud Bank? 

Ah, well! but, says my colleague, the Bank 
paid Congress a bon f one and a half m:jlions 
for her charier; and i would be doubled now for 
double the capital. Ih wn what a pittance 
was this bonus, compared to what the Bank made 
out of the people. But, let us inguire into this 
thing called a bonus tor a bank charter, and the 
right of Congress to give it. We, the people’s Re- 
presentatives, elected y two years, Who can 
pass no Jaw totax them, which they cannot repeal 
the next year if they , underiake to sell to 
a few men the ris tax and pluna:r them for 
twenty years to c me, aud say that they cannot re- 
peal that Jaw; that we can confer upon others 
Iwenty times the } conferred upon uy, and 
which we can exer ves by virtue of our 
elections. Is not the ] sition monstrous? Have 
we the right to transfer then vereign power for 
such lengih of time, merely calbng u a char- 
tei¢ Ha h y ¢ I L avrec { i en called 
upon tov Sy mn? Will they 
ever agree i, \ put before them? Does 
my colle state Oj 
ihines which « 1824 to 1832, when, 

yahigh ta Fe nk, and internal im- 
provements, u on and eiher prodact 
of South Caroiit : and Alabama, did 
ba asm thane 1 millions 

ars, he same } tsfrom Georgia and 
Carv!ina ha . t years be‘ore, nor but 
lit'le wore than halfthe amount which the produc's of 
he three Stat n the years irom 

832 to 140? Car mace the people of those 
States believe Uvat beer to live under the do- 
minion of the s i half allowance, than to 
be iree iru ipua a! one! 

I have sai}, Mr. } man, and I ihink proven, 
thata Nationa nroteciive tar.ff, and the 
sysicm of ia’erval a vemen's, are necessary to 
eacho | tuat they asssieach other in making 


common war upen Jabor and property; that they 
were not authosized by the letter or spirit of the 
Constitution; and that ihe acts of Congress grant- 
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ing them were an extension of the powers of Go- {| 


vernment by implication, and that the same stretch 
of power would enable Congress to usurp every 
power retained to the peop'e of the States, and 
break down e€very barner intended to control its 
own action. 

It is certainly true, sir, that the power to charter 
a bank was not known to exist in the Consiitution, 
by those who framed that instrument; else it is im- 


possible to reconcile the contradic ory opinions of | 


the great men who made the Constitution, and who 
were so shortly afterwards called upon to declare 
its powers, by voling upoo the bill to charter the 
frst bank. Many wholly denied the power, and of 
those who supposed it to be given, they differed as 
to the article or section of the Constitution in which 
it was to be found. No man in his senses would 
for one moment suppose, that if Washington had 
known of the existence of such a power, he 
would so shortly afterwards have kept the bill to 
charter the first bank ten cays under consideration, 
doubting a power which he knew he possessed, and 
consulliog the other great men around him, whether 
it was to be found, when they, too, knew it existed. 
Such conduct would have been disgraceful to Wash- 
ington and his cabinet; and to suppose tem guilty 
of such manceuvring, when “they had made the 
Constitution for that purpose,” as has been con- 
tended here, is against all rules of evidence, as well 
as common sense. 

General Washington himself, and many others 
who des.red the charter, were afraid that it was an 
encroachment upon the liberties of the people, and 
therefore hesitated; and whenever the question has 
been left to the people to vote upon, they have de- 
nied the power. And, sir, well and wisely have 
they acted; for, give the money power of this nation 
to twenty irresporsib’e directors for twenty years, 
and the voting power is not worth much to the peo- 
ple for the whole of that period; the money power 
being stronger than the voting power, Congressmen 
will ohey the stronger. This power, therefore, ne- 
ver was intentionally given, and it was not atlempt- 
ed until the idea of extending the powers of Con- 
gress, by implication, was introduced into our public 


' 
councils, which would enable it to take as well | 
| 


what was necdfulas what was desirable. Ihave, 
therefore, a word or so to say upon the propriety of 
encroachiug upon public liberty by implication 
only, and without express authority. To make 
this question also plain, we must resort to the most 
simple mode of illustration; for which purpose, I 
will take thirteen of the gentlemen around me to 
represent the thirteen old Sta’es, and suppose them 
to have settled in the wilderness as neighbors, and 
with the usual difficulties attending new settlers; 
and feeling their difficulties about bread, they de- 
termined to build a mill, and for that purpose en- 
gage my colleague (Mr. Detter] to carry it on, 
and agree with him, in writing, that they will far-. 
nish him, at all times, one horse and one plough. 
man, to plough his grounds and to support his 
family, and to give him 2 certain toll, agreed upon, 
for keeping the mill. We will suppose, sir, that 
they get along preity well satisfied; for a while 
they are relieved from the hardship of bea'ing their 
meal, and are content. He, from his mill and 
tolis, and from his ploughman and horse, which 
they readily keep up, begins to increase lis means 
rapidly, and soon has the ability to pay for any 
spare Jabor on the other farms. He opens more 
lands than they can, and extends the size of his 
fields, and one horseand one plovghman become 
insufficient to plough his lands. He tells the other 
gentlemen that he cannot get along without an oc- 
casional extra horse and ploughman. The thirteen 
don% get alarmed at this; it looks reasonable; and, 
without recurring to the contract, they furnish it. 
This increase of help enables the miller fo extend 
farther, until it takes another and another horse 
and ploughman; and when it begins to oppress 
those who are least able to bear the burden, 
they begin to complain; and if, by this time, their 
families should have grown up, intermarried, 
and scttied off, to the amount of some twenty-six, 
those living most convenient to the mill deriving 
most of the benefit, whilst those at a distance re- | 
ceived little or none, they mightall want togo back | 


| 
| 
} 
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if 


j 
| 
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demands for more ploughmen, and more plough 
horses, were to go on increasiog, with the increas. 
ing of his wealth and extension of his fields. Hig 
demands might become so great that it would re. 
quire more hands and more horses to cultivate his 
lands, than they, together, had left for the twenty. 
six. They would begin to inquire how it was that 
they had worked so hard and kept so poor, whilst 
my colleague (the miller) had lived so easily, fared 
so well, and at the same time grown so rich. And 
my colleague would, doubtless, contend for a dif. 
fereat consiraction of the contract from what the 
other gentlemen and their families would insist 
upon; unless, indeed, some of them had become in- 
teresied in his tolls and possessions, and then we 
chould have, as we have here, two parties, putting 
different constructions upon the same agreement. 
The most numerous party wou!d contend that the 
object thev had in view when they made the agree- 
ment, Was to get their grain ground for one horse 
and one ploughman to work the miller’s fields, and 
to allow him only a certain toll for grinding, whilst 
my colleague (the miller) and his party would con- 
tend that his object, in making of the bargain, was 
to get his fields cultivated, and to support his fami- 
ly; and, to effect tha! object, he not only had aright 
to the express grant of one horse and one pleugh- 
man, but to the implied grant of as many horses 
and ploughmen as were required to work h's grounds 
and support his family. And as they had greatly 
increased in number, he might insist that he had a 
right to use all other means which he might deem 
proper, to increase his tolls, and, among others, he 
might claim the right to compel them all to grind 
at his mill, or pay double or treble toll. This 
would be getting power by implication; and my 
colleague, as the miller, ‘‘feeding his hogs upon 
other men’s corn,” would, without doubt, like very 
we'lto be enabled to put this interpretation upon 
the contract; bat how would the other gentlemen 
and their families like it? Would they not go back 
to the express wording of the bargain? And would 
they not insist upon carrying on the mill for the toll 
agreed upon, and for the use of the one plougman 
and one horse? Would they listen to the miiler’s 
demands upon them, for all of their horses and all 
of their laborers, under the pretence that he having 
so long had the use of them, he now had a 
right to them; that he claimed the whole by prece- 
dent and usage; and that shortly after the mill was 
built, and hefore they had made more than two 
crops; they had yielded to his demands, and given 
him, occasionally, an additional horse and hand, 
without dispute, to assist in cultivating his farm? 
Would the other gentlemen hear and tolerate such 
a construction, put upon so plain a bargain, and 
submit to my colleague’s demand? I think not, 
sir. I think that they would allege that they, too, 
had an object in view; that they, too, had fields to 
cul ivate and familes to support; and that the object 
ihey had in view, and not the miller’s, should be 
considered. And has it never occurred to my co!- 
leacue, and those who act with him, that the great 
body of the people had an object in forming our 
Constitution? That it was intended for their be- 
nefit and their posterity, and not made alone for 
the benefitof a tax consuming set of privileged 
classes, whether they are judges, legis'ators, or 
other officers, or wheiher merchants, manufac- 
turers, or bankers?) Ani is it not our duty to give 
it that construction which its plain reading ex- 
presses, and notextend it, by implication, until you 
give ali to the privileged few? 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, which we are now 
about to pass, is intended to place a proper con- 
struction upon the powers of Congress. It con- 
fines the overgrown miller to h’s bargain as made, 
to the one horse and one ploughman, and compels 
him to keep the mill for single toll. And, sir, it 
is no wonder that you hear such grumbling among 
his well-fed, haif-worked, and lazy family and de- 
pendants, or that you hear such a squealing among 
his pigs. 

This bil! will most effectually prevent the exces- 
sive importations of foreign goods, because the im- 
porting merchants, being bankers or stockholders 
in most of the moneyed institutions of the country, 
knowing that if they brought more good: into the 


to the contract, the more especially if the miller’s | country than the produce would pay for, that specie 
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would be carried out for ‘he excess; and having to 


cash upon the landing of the goods, the siight- 
estexcess of importaton, above the wants of the 
qoantry, Would instantly be felt; and as the effects 
would fall upon them immediately, before they 
could get the goods out in the country, and sell 
them off to the country merchants, they would as 
instantly obey this great law of trade; they would 
instantly Jook to the produce of the country, and 
not bank loans, for means, and never import more 
foreign goods than crops and other exports of the 
country would pay, lest a run be made on their 
banks for specie, and their stocks come down, to- 
wher with their profits on banking. The cotton 
pag, therefore, wou'd be looked to, and take pre- 
gdence of the ban& bill, being good all over the 
world, and the bank bill only good at home, for 
which it was alone intended, 

[ know, sir, that at first this will go hard with 
our merchaats; it will give them some trouble in 
labor, but will save them a great dea! of sleep, 
waich, I fear, many of them lose as I do when 
Igeta notice that “grace is cuton my note;” bat 
it will restore business to its natural course, and 
will shake off a host of dependants who live 
upon public taxes; and I thete‘ore support it as 
a great measure of deliverance and liberty; as 
a measure, securing to the people thai power in 
the Government intended by our fathers; giving 
yalue to the right of saflrage, by preventing the 
sale of that right, for twenty years at a time, fora 
miserable bonus, a mere mess of po'tage. 

Do you believe, sir, that those who framed the 
Constitution ever intended that we should have a 
National Bank? Don*t you know that bank paper, 
japy shape, always has, and always will, bring a 
people in dev? Would they, then, who hai toiled 
so long for our liberues, in the same Constituion, 
have been guilty of the midne:s and foliy of pro- 
viding a system, of all others calculated to drive 
specie out of the coun ry, and biing us in debt; and, 
also, at the same time declaze that nothing but gold 
and silver should pay a debi? No. sir; they had 
too much wisdom to be charge with such folly, 
and too much patriotism to have been guilty of 
such wickedness. I will believe no one who makes 
the charge against them. 

Now, sir, it I have shown that a National Bank 
is unconstitutional or dangerous to liberty, and that 
this bill is constitutions|!, safe, and beneneial, as a 
mode of collecting, keeping, and paying out the 
public moneys, I shal, in the hour allotted to me 
this evening, have fully answered tie two days’ 
speech of my colleague, [Mr. Detter,] and his 
forty-one reasons against Mr. Van Buren’s re-elec- 
tion, which will ali, probably, be found to have 
originated in his pledge to veto a National Bank. 
Bat for the President’s opposition to this great ma- 
chine, my colleague, together wiih the greater por- 
tion of his party, would fali isto ranks, and would, 
without doubt, pronounce him the most courteous, 
gentlemanly, and talented statesman who ever yet 
flied the Presidential chair. 

It has reconciled the Opposition to Mr. Madison. 
Toney had forgiven him for carrying on the war 
against England. But Mr. Jefferson, who lived 
and died an evemy to corporate privilege, has (al- 
though he wrote our Deciarat on of Independence) 
never been forgiven. They want some man who 

can persuade the people that they are saffer.ng 
more than any people eversutfered before, and, by 
that means, bring the voters and President to give 
them another chance to demand the Jabor of all 
the plough horses and all of the plougmen in the 
Union, together with the keeping of the mill, and 
some to take single or double toil, at pleasure. 

There is, however, so much error, so arifully 
mixed up and plausibly told, ia my colleague’s 
speech, that it may be thovght incumbent upon 
me to examine and expose it. I shall not have 
lime to answer that part which rests upon assertion, 
matters of opinion, or denunciation; but where 
he comes to facts and figures, and founds his 
argument upon these, I siall attempt a_ brief 
reply. 

He supposes that in seven‘een years, from 1816 
to 1833, there was used, in carrying on the 
business of the nation, one hundred and sixty mii- 
lions of dollars, which had to change hands at 
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least five tmes every \vear, and that the dome-tic 
exchanges on that money, witiout a National 
Bank, would have been «izht miltions each time, 
which he says, wou'd amount to forty millions a 
year, andin seventeen years, to upwards of six 
handred millions, which he alleges was saved by 
the laie bank to the people, besides $23 749,820 
saved to the Government, beng five per cent on 
the revenues. (See his speech, pages 14 and 15) 
My colleague says that ‘every Lees Foco will a'- 
tempt to ridicule his calculation; but, he says, 
“make the calculation, and the result cannot be 
be ridiculed or laughed to scorn.” 

Now, as my colleague has made the same calcu. 
lations on page 16 of his speech, to show what he 
pretends the prope are now losing for wantof a 
regulator, and that the passage of this bill will give 
to brokers and shavers forty millions a year, and 
has mide this calculation the frame woik of a two 
days’ speech, I will,in a few words, take this frame 
to pieces, and show, beyond question, that it de- 
serves net only ridicule by those he eca'ls Loco 
Focos here, but that there is nota sherif or a con- 
stable in the Union, accustomed to handling and 
changing bank notes, who cannot answer and 
laugh to scorn this effort of the great Whig leader 
in debate, on the project of recommending to the 
country the establishment of a National Bank. 

We wil! begin with the item which he says was 
saved to Government at the rates of $1.390,636 
peranoum. In this he mixes up and coufuses the 
two subjects of discount on bank paper, and thit 
of exchange; exchange being nothing but the cost 
of transportation, and insurance of gold and silver, 
from once place to another, and never could be 
cha'ged upon a lerger sum than had to be seat 
away, from the place where collected to the place 
where it isto be used. For instznce, the large sums 
collected at New York, and paid out at that place, 
would pay no exchange whatever; so at Boston, 
Poiladelphia, Baltunore, Charlesion, Richmond, 
Norfoik, Savannah, Mobile, New Or.eans, St. 
Louis, and all the smaller places of collection 
throvghout the Union. And as the armies and na- 
vies, and other charges on the Government, a'e 
near'y all at those poits, it is clear that upon the 
greater portion of the revenue no exchange could 
be charged, and the whole of this mighty sum 
dwindies into comparative insignificanc-; for ex- 
change on speci>, or the notes of specie-paying 
banks, (the only money the Government would 
ever receive,) could never averace above two per 
cent. upon the amount actually sent off from the 
place collected. Yet my colieagne having made 
this blunder the foundation of his building, goes on 
to show how the people would lo:e yearly at the 
same rate; and not enly adopts this as the rate of 
exchange, and asserts that it will be charged on all 
of their transactions, but he has made this fur- 
ther extraordinary discovery, 'o wit: that if a 
man hada hundred dollar bill, which was worth 
but ninety-five dollars in money, and it is change 
five tmes, it loses forty dollars; consequently, if 
you were to change it twenty times, it would, ac- 
cording to his argument, a!l be lost; for he says 
that one hundred and sixty millions, changed five 
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limes in the year, loses forty millions; and that if | 


the same bank notes were used for seventeeo years, 
they would lose upwards of six hundred millions. 
Now, this beais any thing I ever heard of yer, not 
excepting the case of the three Chinese jugg!ers, 
who visited our country some years ago, to ex- 
hibit their wonderfal sill at deception. Meshech 
came first upon the stage, when Shadrach ran 
out and swallowed him; then Abediego came and 
swallowed the two; and being left with nothing 
else to swallow, turned a fip-flap somerset and 
swallowed himself. My colleague has so far beat- 
en this, that he has made one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars, in bank bills, not only swallow 
themselves, but also eat up four hundred and forty 
millions in addition; and [ have no doubt but that 
he can prove it by all of the Whigs in the Union 
who witnessed the performance. 

Now, seriously, Mr. Chairman, is there a con- 
stabie ia the Union who does not know that if he 
buys @ hundred dollar bill for ninety-five dollars, 
and it suffers no further depreciation, that he has’ 
ninety-five dollars in money every time it is 


changed thereafter; if he changed it a thousand 
trues in the year, it would lose but the five dollars. 
There is another answer in relation to the great cry 
of brokers and shavers being about to have such a 
harvest if we pass this bJl. It is this, sir; they un- 
derstand well theitc own business; and the great 
brokers and shavers are all Whigs, against this 
bill, and for a Unasted States Bank. 

There are two objections raised by my colleague 
agains’ the bill, not founded upon his calculations 
justieferred to. The first is, that if you pass this 
bill, you reduce the price of wages, and mea won't 
work. The second is, that it will have an unfavo- 
rab'e effect upon the education of the youth of the 
country. My own observation has satisfied me 
that both objections are unfounded. The great 
amount of bank issues has evidently multiplied the 
idlers of the country, and every experienced teacher 
in the country will tell you that boys supplied with 
money will not study as long as they can get an 
opportunity of spending it. And, sir, these, and 
such as these, are the reisonings gentlemen bring 
forward here aad publish, to go out among a na- 
‘ion, to induce them to give their liberty into the 
keeping of a few bank directors. It is true, they 
cry out distress, and beg the people to change the 
Adminis'rat.on; but it is equally true, that their 
own system has brought the distress upon us. 
Have they not concealed the facis of the case from 
the people, to induce them to change? Has not 
the pubiic press, to a great extent, aided them in 
this ery against the Government, to divert the pab- 
lic avention from this system, practised by the 
plunderers of millions? Have the people not been 
told that the world could not supply specie for 
need‘ul business, for the purpose of keeping them 
quiet, and making them labor for the paper makers? 
Have they not been told that the country never 
suffered so much for money before; and that prices 
were neverso low asnow? Have they ever been 
told by the bankites that prices were lower in 1831 
than at any other time since the United States Bank 
was chartered, and that there had then been no veto 
by General Jackson? Why don’t they tell or admit 
this factto ke people? Why don’t they tell them 
that crops from farms did not bring, from 1824 to 
1832, when the Bank had fall sway, as much mo- 
ney, by hundreds of millions, as the same articles 
would sell for either the eight years afterwards or 
the eight years before? Why did they not tell the 
Southern people that the produce of South Carolina 
and Georgia, from 1816 to 1824, was worth, and 
sold, fcr nearly ten millions of dollars more money 
than the crops of the same States, with Ala- 
bama ad’ed in, during the eight years which the 
regulator reigned undistarbed; and that the crops, 
the eight years after the veto, from the three States, 
nearly sold for double what they did during nation- 
al bank dominion? Why don’t they tell the people 
the cause of distress and low prices in 1831, if they 
know the cause? If they did not know, then, how 
do they know now? They did not charge it to the 
Government, then, for the bank and Government 
were partners in using the public taxes. What 
right have they now to charge the present low 
prices and distress to the want of a national bank, 
when prices were so much lower the eight years 
the bank was in full blast, and when prices arenow 
lower and dis'ress grea'eria England, where they 
have, than here, where we have no national bank? 
They tell the people that it is for want of a nation- 
al bank in our country that other banks have 
sprung up among us; when they know that banks 
have multiplied in England, where they have one 
much stronger than ours. They tell the people 
that a national bank here would keep down over- 
banking and overtrading. At the same time they 
know that overbanking and overirading gees on in 
England, and that all of their present distress is 
charged to that cause—the royal bank blaming the 
smaller banks, and those in turn laying the blame 
upon the royal bank—and tous is England plunder- 
ed and starved by them, and her people, like ours, 
quarrelling with cach other about which of the 
beasis is mest destructive. I ca'l upon my col- 
league and his Whig friends to tell the people these 
things as they actually do exist; to tell them, that 
when paper money flooded the country in 1835and 

1836, that it was the joint action of the banks, both 
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in Engtand and the United States. Tell them that 

it was this that enabled our merchan’'s to fiil our 

country with goods upon accredit. Tell them that 

more than ten millions of dollars has been spent in 

fine carriages, by people who did not need them, 

and who would not have thought of buying had 

they first labored for the money. Tell them 

how many millions more wore laid out in gold 

watches and other jewellery, and the still more 

millions in a variety of other articles of furniture, 

needless to a Republican peop'e, and the names of 
which were not even known to citizens new using 

them, a dozen years ago. Tell them that all of 
these things have brought them in debt, and that 
they have got to work out, and not to give up their 
liberty to bankers, with the vain and foolish belief 
that they will help them out. Tell them, if they 
do, that they will still not only have to work out of 
debt, but that the nation will also, as they did be- 
fore, have to work for money for these bankers to 
pay their stock with. ‘Teil all these things as they 
truly exist, and no people upon earth would dream 
of again setting such a machine asa National Bank 
in motion. 
I have, Mr. Chairman, a few general remarks 

to make to the old, experienced portion of this 
House, and I shall close. It will be remembered 

that, at the gloomiest period of our Revolution, 

Major Andre, a British officer, was sent into our 
army to try the effect of gold upon its officers, and 
that he found a general whose extravagant habits 
and ambitious feelings induced him to agree to sell 
his country for the means of gratification. You 
will remember that this same officer, on his return 
to the Pritish headquarters, was arrested by three 
soldiers, whose whole property was not worth a 
month’s pay of the general; and yet, sir, all the 
gold which Major Andre could offer was not 
sufficient to procure his release. Here is a case 
for the deepest reflection of the statesman. 
Extravagant habits, we are told, had _ cor- 
rupted Arnold, and though a_ general, he 
would sell and betray his country for the means of 
gratification, whilst the three plain living soldiers 
had a high-souled patriotism, a devotion to liberty, 
that gold could never buy. And, sir, is this sys- 
tem of paper money again to be set up in our land, 
to make our people extravagant, and corrupt their 
principles? Are they already so far gone that, like 
Arnold, they will sell their liberty, and that of their 
children after them, for a little more paper money? 
I do not believe it. I know, sir, that paper money 
is not needed to add to our happiness, or our devo- 
tion to our country. Where I grew up we had, 
until after the late war, but little, if any, paper mo- 
ney. Our people bad ar abundance of every thing 
our country produced—dollars were, it is true, not 
very plenty with us, and were cut up fer change, 
but we were rich in patriotism—and wheao the 
blast of war came upon our land, the question was 
not who should go, but who should be ieft at home; 
and from Rutherford county, Tennessee, alone, 
eleven companies were out in service together—a 
larger amount, in proportion to the population, than 
ever yet left a bank district voluntarily on such an 
errand. Well, sir, when some of these young men, 
who marched to New Orleans, after a hard and 
fatiguing journey, arrived at the place of destina- 
tion, ragged, fatigued, and disfigured with pine 
smoke, they were called upon to meet the enemy in 
their ragged condition, upon the first landing of his 
forces. The camp of the British commander was 
charged on the night of the 23d of December, 1814, 
and seme fifteen or twenty of these young men, 
from General Coffee’s brigade of volunteers, were 
wounded and made prisoners, and kept in the 
British lines. The next morning, whilst they were 
lying in their gore, upon a heap of rice straw, fur- 
nished to keep them from freezing, a British 
officer came among them, and read, first in French, 
and (finding he was not understood) then in Eng- 
lish, a proclamation, written to induce the French 
population in Louisiana to desert our standard 
and join theirs. No soener did those Tennesseans 
comprehend his meaning, and that he thought, from 
their regeed and half-starved appearance, that they 
were begzars, who had been forced into service, 
than they told hii to stop; that they were not beg- 
gars, or the boys of the neighborhood, but soldiers, 





who had volunteered and marched more than a 
thousand miles to meet them. 


curred a few weeks previous at Pensacola, he, in 
the presence of the soldiers composing the guard, 


iudignantly swore that “the would not serve a Go- | 
vernment that could not clothe him better; that | 


beggars in England were better dressed than our 


The British officer | 
| said that it was impossible; but upon being assured 
| of its truth, by one of them stating what had oc- 


} 





President's soldiers.” I do not think it out of place | 


to state here, sir, that the proclamation (written and 


published by the British commander to induce the | 
French population, who but a short time had been | 


citizens of the United States, to abandon our stand- | 


ard and join theirs) did net denounce our Govern- 
mentand then President more grossly than I have 


heard the Government and our now President de- 


nounced on this floor. The splendor of the British 
uniform, the show of the epaulet, the blaze of the 
standard of colors, the rich, deep, and soul stirring 
music of the band, were the blandishments held out 
to our young men then. 
of British power, her armies, navies, palaces, cities, 
towns, and imprevements, pointed out to us on this 
floor, as objects worthy of our imitation now. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the opprobrium cast 
upon our youth by this haughty and insulting 
Briton, intended no doubt to act upon the minds of 
their own soldiers, no sooner had night come, and 
these soldiers been left to themselves, than they 
would come and lie down among our ragged 
wounded men, and talk with them all night, de- 
siring to know how they would be treated, if they 
could get away and stay in our country. Our men 
were astonished, and asked them if they could 
leave their country; and whether they had not 
friends and relations, and could leave them also. 
They replied, “that they had relations and friends, 
dear to them as life itself,” and acountry “the 
most lovely upon earth,” and utterance was 
almost choked when they spoke; but they 
said “they could do nothing there.” It was 
bad Government that drove them from home, and 
to get clear of which they were willingto leave 
father, mother, sister, and brother,and cometo a 
place pointed out to them as a wilderness, and its 
inhabitants little better than savages. And is this 
the Government whose navies, armies, structures, 
and establishments, whose funding system, Na- 
tional Bank, and national debts, are held out to us 
in such glowing colors, as worthy of our imitation? 
], sir, want none of them; a plain Republican form 
of Government is good enough fer me and mine; 
and I have seen enough of the glories of the Bri- 
tish system. It was love of splendor and show that 
made Arno!da traitor. It was high-souled patri- 
otism and love of country, in the bosoms of three 
poor but honest soldiers, that saved a country 
from his treason. It was this same feeling, burning 


in the bosoms of the Tennessee youth, that made | 


them (although their country was poor) by thou- 
sands volnnteer in her defence, and bear the suf- 
ferings I have mentioned; and it was the grinding 
oppression of the multitudes in England, to create 
splendor and abundance for her lords, that induced 
her sons to come out from its splendor, to abide 
with us, in our supposed destitution. Is not this 
trae, sir? If not, let the statesmen here present, 
let the men of talents and philosophy, tell what it 
was that led the young men of the one country vo- 
luntarily to march thousands of miles, and expose 
themselves upon the field of slaughter, for the de- 


fence of one, whilst the youth of the other, whohad | 


been brought thousands of miles in ships, to a sup- 
posed wilderness, would desert the standard of the 
other, and abandon their homes, never to look 
upon such loved objects again. Was it not‘‘free 
Government” on the one part, and tyranny and op- 
pression on the other? 

It waz England’s whole system of oppressions, 
the paper system being the chief, that has so im- 
poverished her people; and, sir, if you will tell ours 
plain truth, they will have none of it among them. 
They will remember the sufferings of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers; and when you cry “hard times,” 
and make panic speeches, to induce them to give 
up Republican principles, they will remember the 
three poor soldiers, whose love of country was 
above price, and they will despise the name of 


We have the grandeur | 








Se 


Arnold, whose love of show made him sell him. 
self, and attempt to sell his country, for the means 
of gratification. And when yeu hold out to them 
your schemes of national greatness, glory, and 
splendor, they will think of that system, in Eng. 
land, which first drives her children into armies for 
bread, and then to desertion, to better their condj. 
tion. And, sir, from the time that our Tennessee 
young men lay prisoners in the British camp near 
Orleans, I have looked towards the policy of that 


| Government as one to be shunned by ours, | 


know something of that power, and the cold, cal. 
culating, selfish policy which governs her councils, 
And, sir, among parties at home, I have always 
opposed that party which the British aristocracy 
desired to succeed. They will always be found to 
favor those who look more to find out how “power 
may be maintained in a Government,” rather than 
how “liberty may be preserved to a people.” 

It was this feeling that made me oppose the 
second Adams; and it was this that made me op- 
pose General Jackson’s proclamation and force bill 
—the first, and I believe the only measure of his 
that ever received the support of my colleague and 
other distinguished politicians of our country. 
And it was this feeling that led me again to sup- 
port him, for his opposition to this great Govern. 
ment machine, ‘‘a National Bank.” And, sir, be- 
cause I know that the English statesmen are op- 
posed to Democratic Republican principles, I will 
cling the closer to them. It is because I know that 
her Barings and wealthy bankers are opposed to 
this great measure—divorcing Bank and State— 
that I support it, and conclude that it is for the 
good of the country that the bill should pass. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOLLEMAN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the Howse of Representatives, June  , 1840—On 
the bill fur the ccilecting, safekeeping, and dis- 
bursing of the public revenue. 

Mr. HOLLEMAN next rose to address the com- 
miitee, and observed that although he could not 
promise such intellectual entertainment as they had 
enjoyed from the gentleman who had just ta- 
ken his seat, he would endeavor to present to the 
committee a more practical view of the subject be- 
fore it; he could at least assure them that he should 
avoid drawing so largely as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] had done upon his 
imagination; indeed he believed he had not much 
talent for that sort of discussion; not that he wished 
to disparage or undervalue brilliant displays of 





| this kind; they were often highly interesting, and 


some times might be useful; but this was not gene- 
rally the case, especially i the discussion before a 


| deliberative assembly, of a subject eminently prac- 
| tical in iis bearings. 


I, said Mr. H. go rather for 
utility; I like best to deal in facts and arguments, 
leaving rhetorical flourishes and ornament to those 
who have more taste for them. Nor shall I suffer 
myself to be drawn into counter denunciations in 
reply to such, which had so liberally been hurled 


‘| by gentlemen in the Opposition at the heads of all 
| those in power, from the President downward. 
| We have heard them assailed with many oppro- 


brious epithets, many hard names. They have been 
called at one time “tyrants,” at another “fools.” 
They have been accused of base and truckling ser- 
vility, with obsequious submission to the nod and 
beck of Executive power. Now, sir, all this is not 
argument. Calling hard names proves nothing; and 
the difference is wide between denunciation and de- 
monstration. I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
been not a little astonished at the taste of honorable 
gentlemen. It seems to me strange that in this 
great theatre of national legislation, before the 
assembled Representatives of the American people, 
they should be so far mistaken as to attempt to 
produce conviction by dealing in widespread whole- 
sale, indiscriminate, senseless denunciation. Do 
not gentlemen know that this may be retorted upon 
themselves with very great force? We have been 
called public leeches; it is said we go for the spoils; 
that we feast on the blood of the nation; that our 
only and ultimate object is pelf ; that we are swayed 
and turned, and led about by those appliances 
which the Executive has in such variety and abun- 
dance at his control; that a nod, a wink, the slight- 
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indication of his will, is enough to make us the 
or the opponents of any public measure. 
what would be easier than to retort such 
as this? To call gentlemen on the other 
side of the question a horde of hungry wolves, 
mouths are watering for the emoluments and 
ijs of office, and who are pressing on, in one 
r, rapacious mass, to satiate their ravenous ap- 
ces with the good things at the disposal of the 
yernment? Experience has taught us to con- 
cade, whem we hear any individual indulging in 
ring abuse, or unfounded suspicions of all 
yoond him, that he judges others from the feelings 
ip bis own breast, and that from a foul heart go 
yh evil words. 1 will not charge this upon those 
are so liberal in their imputations on the 
¢jends of this bill: its friends and its opponents are 
toh before the public eye, and the people will 
ja‘ge between us. When the late President was 
once called upon to remove an individual from of- 
fee, he was said to have remarked: “‘if the gentle- 
men who are so urgent for the removal of this man 
from office will convince me that they do not want 
ihe office themselves, I will remove him.” So 
now, if the gentlemen, who so loudly and so bitterly 
denounce those in power, can Convince the Ameri- 
can people that they are not longing afer power 
themselves, the country may listen to them, and 
perhaps comply with their wishes; but those who 
live themselves in fragile glass houses, should re- 
member the old proverb, which eminently applies 
in this case, and not throw stones. 

But no more of this. The bill before the com- 
mittee, I need not say, is one of great interest to 
the future condition of this country. It has been 
ably discussed, and the presumptien is, that all 
those here present have, ere this, fully made up 
their minds as to what vote they willgive. I have, 
I must confess,been not a little surprised at hear- 


~ 


ing gentlemen complain that the advocates of the | 


bill are in such a hurry to pass it. ‘*Whyso much 
anxiety? Why this intemperate, this furious haste 
to rush upon a measure of such grave importance?” 
Will gentlemen look back, for a moment, to the 
eatly part of the session, and remember the lan- 
guage they then held? Were we not taunted with 
our delay? Did they not call upon us, almost dare 
us, to bring up the bill? When, yielding to the 
statements of those who presided over the Depart- 
ments, and their urgent representations of the pub- 
i¢ necessities, we consented to give precedence to 
the general appropriation bill, did they not com- 
plain that the Sub-Treasury bill was held back? 
Did they not ask if we were in earnest, or if we 
really intended to bring it forward at all? Yet 
now, almost at the close of the session, they com- 
plain just as loudly that we are in a desperate hur- 
ry, and refuse the necessary time for deliberation. 
Really, sir, it seems ‘mpossibe to please gentle- 
men; they are determined not to be satisfied, so I 
think our best course is not to attempt it. Again, 
I have been surprised (and yet I ought not, for if ever 
the old proverb nil admirandum held good any where 
itdoeshere) at the wonderful arguments we hear. I 
have been ata loss to conjecture what they will 
advance next. They have conjured up before us 
“hydtas, gorgons, and chimeras dire,” with all the 
gravity of one who believed in them “to frighten 
men from their propriety.” What, sir? Are we 
children? Are we to be scared by things like these? 
They have collected together in one fearful group 
whatever they can find in the shape of public cala- 
mity for these ten years past, and laid it at the door 
of the present Administration; and thence proceed- 
ing, have prophesied nothing short of general 
rnin and desolation to be be brought about by the 
outrageous and tyrannical acts of this cor- 
rapt and _ opprofligate Administration. Be- 
cause sad reverses have taken place in the 
business of our people during the Presidency 
of Mr. Van Buren, they infer as a matter of course 
that the one event is the cause of the other. Yet 
_ thegentleman from North Carolina, who draws 
_ this inference, himself argues most strenuously 
against it, as applied to the case of the Bank of 
England. We are plied with this argument from 
day to day, and from month to monih. Because 
those who now administer the Government are de- 
| Sirous that its revenue shall be paid in gold and 
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silver, and shall be sustained in ils own custody, 
and about the same time the prices of produce 
are somewhat lower than than they have been, 
they iufer that one is the consequence of the 
other. Now when, foralung succession of time, 
and under various conditions and circumstances, two 
things are found invariably connected, such for in- 
stance as the roar of thunder succeeding the flash of 
lightning, it is philosophical to eonclude that thete is 
a natural connection between them, and that the one 
is the cause of the other; but such a conclusion is 
wholly unwarrantable, when deduced from only a 
single example, because here the coincidence may 
be purely accidental, and, though the two things 
be simultaneous, there may be no connection what- 
ever between them. Now, if I can show that a si- 
milar depression of prices and stagnation of busi- 
ness have repeatedly taken place when no Inde- 
pendent Treasury existed, or was proposed, it 
should, I think, satisfy every candid man who op- 
poses this bill, that he attributes our existing diffi- 
culties to the wrong cause. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now, at length, after the 
continuance of a contest in this country for three 
years, between two great systems for the manage- 
ment of our fiscal affairs, about to see that contest 
brought toaclose. The advocates of these sys- 
tems, like the cohorts of different nations brought 
into the battle field, have long been manceuvring, 
but have abstained from crossing bayonets. Now 
comes the shock of batile. The enemies of this 
bill have now thrown off the mask, and are 
coming out boldly znd openly with their substitute 
for it, and the people can now see plainly what 
these gentlemen have in view, for they admit in 
so many words that they wish this bill to be re- 
jected, and they thus avow themselves in favor of 
a National Bank. In this manly avowal, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pope] took the 
lead. At the beginning of the session he came 
forward like aman and told us what he wanted; 
others have since done the same. I differ entirely 
with that honorable gentleman in his views on the 
Bank. Yet I cannot but admire the boldness of his 


| conduct in thus committing himself and his party. 
| The issue is now fairly made up, and we are to see 


whether the fiscal concerns of this nation are to be 
through a United States Bank, or 
whether the Government is to manage its own af- 
fairs by its own agents. We were formerly told 
that the Bank of the United States was dead and 
buried; but we now see that it is again revived 
and inthe field. The great issue is once more to 
be tried before the people. 

After so many gloomy pictures of the unconsti- 
tutional and destructive nature of the measure pro- 
posed in this bill, it may be well to go back a little 
to first principles to examine the acts and opinions 
of our fathers, and to see what were their views on 
this subject. 

Soon after the adoption of the Constitution, a 
law was passed for the regulation of the Treasury 
Department; and in examining the provisions of 
that law we shall be able to see whether a Nation- 
al Bank was selected or considered as the best 
mode of keeping the public treasure. The law 
was passed in 1789, and this is its language: 

“AN ACT to establish the Treasury Department. 

“Sec. 4. That it shall bethe duty ofthe Treasurer to receive 
and keep the moneys of the United States, and to disburse the 
same on warrants drawn by the Secretary, &c He shall at all 
times submit ta the Secretary ofthe Treasuiy, and the Comp- 
troller, or either of them, the inspection of the moneys in his 
hands; and shall give bond and security forthe faithful perform- 
ance ofthe dutiesin his office, and for the fidelity of the per- 
sons to be by him employed,” &c. 

Now, if this plan of an Independent Treasury, 
under consideration, be a measure so monstrous, 
so unparalleled in its absurdity and wickedness, 
as gentlemen suppose, how did it happen that the 
father’s of the Republic were guilty of establishing it 
almost in the terms of this bill? They enacted that 
the public money should be kept by a Treasurer; 
that he alone should pay it out, and should submit 
the moneys to the inspection of officers appointed 
for that purpose. These are the very provisions 
of the present bill. Like the law of eighty-nine, 
it declares that the public money shall be received, 
kept, and disbursed by Goverament officers, and 
that it shall be inspected from time to time by per- 


sons appointed for that purpose. There were very 
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strong reasons why our fatbers should have adopted 
a plan of this kind, and why they should require the 
revenue to be paid in goid and silver only. Sir, 
they were in the full enjoyment of a most beaatiful 
paper system. The idea of the gentleman from 
North Carolina was realized—the circulation was 
full, even to overflowing—-the country had never 
possessed so much circulating medium before; and 
according to the argument of gentlemen, its condi- 
tion ought to have been happy and prosperous in 
the highest degree. A gentlemen, in the course of 
this debate, read to us a market bill, made out at 
that time; and it shows that the currency was glo- 
riously fall, indeed. Veal and lamb were then at 
eighty cents per pound—good fresh butter at three 
dollars, and a pair of shoes ata hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

A lieutenant in the Revolution once received 
thirty thousand dollars for his month’s pay. Sir, 
it was a glorious time; we enjoyed a paper curren- 
cy in its highest perfection. A lieutenant was cer- 
tainly well paid when his wages amounted to thir- 
ty thousand dollarsa month. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he had to pay out the whole amount for one 
uniform coat. Here we see the doctrine of a full 
currency in all its beauties. How cruel it was to 
reduce the price of labor when it stood ata hun- 
dred dollars a day. A most flagitious attack on 
the interests of the poor man. The poor man, how- 
ever, did not then think so. The unanimous voice 
of the entire people condemned the system as most 
ruinous, and when the convention assembled to 
form a Constitution, they determined to abolish it 
as fast as possible; and with a view to prevent ils 
recurrence, they inserted the provision that no 
State of the Union should be allowed to 
issue biils of credit. They had seen and suffered 
somuch under a bloated paper circulation, that they 
resolved upon a general reform. So flagrant and 
so multiplied were the evils of the system, that no- 
thing can excuse it but the plea of absolute necessity. 
Oar liberties were at stake. We were waging the 
war of freedom, and almost any thing was justifia- 
ble, which would enable us to go through it at al- 
mostany sacrifice. When, therefore, we come to 
look at the bill, we find it reverts to the principles 
of 1789. 

It requires the public money to be collected in the 
only currency known to the Constitation. I utter- 
ly deny that the Constitution ever contemplated 
that paper money should be received for Govern- 
ment dues, The Convention prohibited the use of 
bills of credit to the States, and they certain- 
ly did not intend to use them themselver. But we 
are grown so wise that we have no respect for the 
work of our venerated ancestors. 


“We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow; 
Our wiser sons, perhaps, will think us so.’’ 


There can be no doubt that the fathers of this 
Republic never contemplated such a thing as re- 
ceiving or paying out the dues of the Government 
in paper money. That is an invention of modern 
times. It was one feature, and a favorite one, in 
the policy of the Federal party, to link the destinies 
of the Government with those of moneyed corpora- 
tions, and thas, indirectly, acquired an accumula- 
tion of power, united to their ambitious designs, 
but dangerous to republican doctrines. 


I will now, Mr. Chairman, advert to the opera- 
tion of the Independent Treasury system in refe- 
rence to the losses which it is said will accrue un- 
der it. And I ask what consequences will flow 
from having the public money kept by Govern- 
ment officers, different from what now exist, and 
always have existed?) Wherever the public money 
has been deposited, it has always been received in 
the first instance by public cfficers; and it has al- 
ways been transferred into the hands of disbursing 
agents, so that every dollar of the public treasure 
has twice passed through the hands of individuals. 
And gentlemen do not propose to change this 
state of things, but take a distinction between of- 
ficers who receive and disburse the public moneys, 
and officers who keep them. I cannot see the 
grounds of the distinction. Have not the former 
class an opportunity to defraud the Government as 
completely as those of the latter? What is there to 
preventthem? Can they not conceal the amount of 


} moneys they receive? Cannot they do this under a 
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Bank of the United States, or under the Siate | 


banks? Has there ever been a financial system 
known among mea, which could entirely prevent 
peculation? Never; and no scheme the wit of man 
can devise ever wil! prevent it, till all men shail 
beceme honest. When that happy time shall ar- 
rive when men will beat their swords into plough 
shares, an’ their spears into pruning hooks, aud 
shall jearn war no more, then, probably, Govern- 
meut will cease to lose by faithless agents; but :o 
long as men remain corrupt and avaricious, we 
may expect that losses, to a greater or less extent, 
will be incurred. 

There must also be disbursing officers, as we 
have always had; and even if we establish a Bank 
of the Unuei States, they may defraud the Go- 


verninent: aud the Bank, so far from preventing | 
this evil, will only increase the danger by introduc- | 


ing a third set of agents. 

According to this bill, there are to be some few 
receiving officers, and in the hands of some of 
them there will occasionally be large sums of mo- 
ney. No doubtthey may defraud the Government. 
Bat would a National Bank prevent this? Did not 
frands and peculations prevail to an immense ex- 
tent under the Bank of the United States? It is 
unjust and unfair to draw a comparison, as is fre- 
quently done by gentiemen on the other side of the 
House, beiween individuals and banks, because 
they themselves do not propose to dispense with re- 
ceiving and disbursing officers. The only just 
comparison is between the banks and the few new 
officers who are to be created. A comparison of 
losses under these officers and under banks is werth 
nothing; it is perfectly idie, since the same cppor- 
tunity to defraud will confessedly exist under your 
bank system. Under a bank there will be more 
probability of loss from individuals, because, as 
the money received is expected to be placed in 
bank, the Treasury Department w'll not be so cau- 
tious in taking ample security; but when the money 
isto remain in the bands of receivers, moe care will 
be exercised, and heavier bonis will be required. 

The great danger apprehended from the Inde- 
pendent Treasury is, that it will destroy the banks. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] 
seems to think this a necessary and inevitable con- 
sequence; he predicts that every bank from Maine 
to Georgia will in the end be prestrated. 

Sir, I only wish that the system we propose 
would have one-tenth part of the efficiency which 
its enemies seem to suppose. I fear we anticipate 
too much from it, and that it will not operate so 
usefully as we apprehend. My chief fear is, that 
it will not be able to check that wild extravagance 
which has been introduced among us by the use of 
banks, and the prevalence of the credit system. 
The bill, however, will accomplish much; and if it 
prevents but one of those wild expansions and con- 
tractions from which such wide-spread rain has 
covered the land, it will prove a biess ng to the 
country. This I believe it will do, at leasi to some 
extent. I repeat that my on'y fear is that the mea- 
sure wi'l not have the power to accomplish ail that 
good which its friends fondly anticipate. 

How will it cperate? in ordinary times it does 
not require a very large amount of specie to con- 
duct the regular and customary operations of Go- 
vernment. It is calcu aied ‘lat not move than five 
millions need be in the Treasury at any one time. 
There certain!y will not at any time be much more 
than that sum, uniess (rom extvacr 
tions. Of all th 
have proceeded {rom the unlimited and unrestrained 
credit of corporations, have bren the ercatest aad 
the most faial. Jf the demand for gold and silver 
in payment of public dues will prevent Uhis, it will 
be fortunate for the country; and I do believe it will 


have a sirong tendency to circumscribe this credit. | 
The banks wii! not g:vesuch iarge accommoda'ions, | 
or furnish the means of such extravagant imporia- | 


tions. Koowing that the Government cfficers will 
draw upon them for specie, the banks will pata- 
rally lock to their means of meeting their demands. 
It may not effect this at once. We are not to ex- 

ct a complete retormation in a day or a year; but 
F imeist that the Independent Treasury will be the 
best regulator of the currency heretofore conceived, 
and an infinitely betier one than the so much JaudeJ 





inary importa. | 
evils we have endured, those which | 
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Bank of the Unired States. That bank never regu- 


|| lated the curreacy or the other banks till it regula- 
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ted itself} and it never regulated itself ull it was 
compelled by dire necessity. 

I know the argnment is, that, by the bill under 
consideration the people are to be injured—the 
great mass of the community to be ruined, anda 
gang of mercenary oflice holders are to reap all 
the benefit. Bat the number of persons who 
pay duties is comparatively small; it consists, for 
the most part, of wealthy merchants, and men 
engaged in speculations—men who roll in splen- 
dor and enjoy bank facilities without limit. These 
are the men who will principally be called upon 
to pay specie into the Treasury. It is indeed true 
that the hardy pioneer of the West must pay 
gold and silver into the land office for his little 
portion ef the public domain; bat still the great 
bulk of the receipts will come, as [ said, from the 
bank facility men; and these cannot justly com- 
plain. But while these are to pay this hard mo- 
ney, who is to receive it?’ In reply to this inquiry, 
gentlemen seem unable even to think of any body 
but “the office holders.” Yes, the pampered of- 
fice holders, they are to get all the specie. Is this 
true? Do not gentlemen know that the numbers 
who receive will be far greater than those who 
pay it? Look at the number of the pensioners — 
all these will receive their pensions in gold and 
silver. Are these the odious “office holders?” 
Where are all your war worn soldiers too, the 
men who fight your battles and bare their bosoms 
in your defence? Are these pamjered oifice 
holders, wallowing in luxury and rolling ia wealih 
and ease? Where are the bands of your hardy 
tars and the chivalrous officers who have as often 
led them to victory on the stormy deep? Are 
these, too, office holders? Gentlemen seem to 
forget that where one man pays into the 
Treasury, there are hundreds who receive 
money out of it. The mass of the  peo- 
ple will not be injured, but benefited. It 
is indeed true that the office holders will share in 
the benefit, but they will share it with contractors 
for the mails, and with the multitudes of laborers 
on the public works. Do gentlemen think that 
they can get the people to betieve this bill will in- 
jure them, by denouncing office holders? ‘Tell 
that 'o the marines—sailors wont believe it.” In 
my own district there will be perhaps fifty men who 
will be payers to Government, while there are a 
thousand who will be receivers. You can’t de- 
ceive my constituents on that point. They know 
that what they may receive under this bill, while it 
is good to-dav, willalso be good to-morrow. They 
have suffered teo much from depreciated paper 
money to forget it readily. They have been pretty 
well shaved; and all your arguments in favor of 
paper, and agaiust gold and silver, are wholly 
loaton such men. They see before their eyes the 
operation of this boasted credit system, and are abie 
to compare it with the hard money Independent 
Treasury proposed by this bill. They ksow that 
the gold and silver is not carted to and fro in wa- 
gon loads, for the Goverment only, but gets into 
the hard hands of the laborers and mechanics, and 
from them passes into the geneva! circulation, So 
far, too, from this bill injuring the banks, I do 
concentiously be'ieve that on the contrary it wil 
be serviceab’e to them, The bank officers kaow 
ine eviis of their system from over issues, 
and the pressing demands of their customers 
which they cannot well resist; but uader this sys- 
tem they could say, “we can go no father.” In 
many parts of the country the banks will be pro- 
tected by it from those fatal runs to which they are 
exposed. In my own district half a million will be 
annually received in specie, and thrown into cir- 
calation, or else they will get Goverament drafts, 
which are as goo? as gold and silver to the banks; 
for theycan be exchanged dollar for do'lar; and 
are some times preferred to the har! cash. The 
banks even now feel it to be a great convenience. 
Treasury drafis will always protect them as long 
as they are paid in specie. 

But again we are told that this bill provides in 
effect two currencies, one for the Government and 
another for the people; and this is madea topic of 
declamation against ‘he plan. Now if the pecple 
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and the Government had always, until now had 
the same currency, there might be some force j 
this objection. But so far is this from having sae 
the fact, that under the Bank of the United in 
not only had they two currencies, but forty ens. 
rencies, in different sections of the country each 
having a separate scale of depreciation rangin 

from 1 to 99 per cent. ‘ 

The glorious and so much lauded Bank of the 
Unied Siaies gave us a currency which was depre. 
ciated and dissonored by the Bank itself. Darin 
iis existence it did not furnish more than one-tenth 
part of the circulation of the Union. In its palm 
days its circulation was only ten or fifteen sf 
lions of dollars; yet we are told that it furnished a 
sound currency for the whole country. [is notes 
I admit, were generally good, for those who could 
getthem; to these they were the same as gold and 
silver; but they formed a small portion of the Cir- 
culation. Now the question arises whether we 
shall take the currency established by the Consti- 
tution in preference to one that is constantly flue- 
luating; in other words, whether we shall measure 
by the standard bushel, which is always of one size 
or use false measures, which vary perpetually? 80 
with the Jaborer: the question is, whether he shal! 
take a real dollar, or that which, though called a 
dollar, will not purchase for him a dollar’s worth 
of any thing? I affirm that the Bank of the United 
States never did or could regulate the currency of 
this country. Itcannot do it. And why not? A 
bank, as all men know, will always pursue 
its own interest. Each bank, in any com- 
munity, wishes to loan and to circulate as much 
as it can, because it lives on the interest it receives 
on what it loans and can circulate. A number of 
banks may commence together, and fora time keep 
side by side. Butpresently one of them begins to 
extend its circulation. Its neighbor bank soon dis- 
covers this from the large dividends the banks 
makes; and it begins to play the same game. They 
become in debt to more prudent bauks, who very 
soon begin to follow suit. It was just so with the 
Bank of the United States—by extending its circu- 
lation, it fell in debt to the State banks, and ena- 
bled them to expand: but whenever it chese, by 
curta ling its issues and discounts, to be satisfied 
with smaller profits, it soon brought the State banks 
in debt to it. The result is, that when the large 
bank, with heavy capital, expands, the smaller 
banks round it, are enabled to expand likewise; 
but as soon as it contracts, they are obliged to fol- 
low the example and contract also. Hence the 
reason of those ruinous expansions and con rac: 
tions all over the country. And a large bank 
never can be a regulator to thesmallerones around 
it, until it is first willing to reduce its own profits. 
Now what was the course pursued by the United 
States Bank in 1817? Instead of acting cautious. 
ly, and limiting its issues, it dashed off at full 
speed, till, inthe month of March, 1818, its loans 
and discounts amounted to no less than forty-one 
millions of dollars. Thus, ina single year, it had 
expeuded from three millions to forty-cne millions! 
What became of the other banks? Just at that 
lime the Bank of Virginia expanded its loans and 
circulation at the rate of from fifty to sixty per cent. 
The course of the great bank produced a general 
expansion, anda consequent inflation of prices; 
aud its loans became sreatet and greater, ‘till 
March, 1818, when it was compelled to contract; 
and immediately the State banks were compelled 
to contract in like manner. The Bank of Virginia, 
in 1819, contracied its issues nearly one-half. 

The gentleman trom North Carolina [Mr. Ray- 
NER] drew largely on his imagination in describing 
to us the glorious state of ihe country under the 
Bank of the United States. True, it did raise the 
pr.ce of all commodities; corn rose as high as se- 
ven dollars per barrel, And for this the gentle 
man told us he felt most happy in glorifying that 
noble institution. Yes, the country, ne doubt, 
seemed very happy. So adrunkard, while becom- 
irg intoxicated, feels himself one of the happiest 
fellows imaginable; he lives so fast that he is dis- 
posed to be pleased with all the world: he is “oer 
ail the ills of life victorious.” But at last be has 
to get sober. He must cool off.- In that process 
of ceoling, he has to reduce himself below the 
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adard of sound health, and in so doing, must 
a the headache. Much such a process this na- 
aha to undergo in 1818 and 1819. The cir- 
ation of the bank fell from eight to three and a 
ball millions. We then heard no complaints 
sbeut reducing the price of labor—oh, no—no de- 
panciation against 1uinous experiments. The bank 
gas not to blame—not at all. It might contract 
spi expand at pleasure. Tt was allright in the 
yak. But if Government attempts to check ex- 

yavagance, it is, in the opinion of gentlemen, an 

gxperiment—a reckless, profligate, experiment 
on the currency, and it is charged with 
iy: ruin of the country! These matters must 
we left to the banks—'hey know how to manage it 
aii, say gentlemen. No doubt they do; and they 
gil manage it just to suit their own interest; and 

atiemen here are willing to surrender themselves, 
pody and soul—life and limb, prospects and pro- 
erty, into the hands ofa soulless corporation. Yut 

{Government tries to prevent these public evils, 

prey are called a set of ignorant, tyrannical tinkers, 

gho do not understand the subject. But, sir, of all 
iyranny, that of a moneyed corporation is, in my 
opinion, the most insu pportable. 

If I am to have a master, as John Randolph of 
Roanoke said, let me have one that I can respect 
—aman with sword and epaulette—not a bank 
resident, sitiing in his parlor ‘calm as the sum- 
mer's morning,” and armed with a geose quill. I 
would as soon live under the secret counci! of Ve- 
pice, as at the will and pleasure ol a soulless mo- 
neyed corporation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I promised to show to the 
committee and to the country, that the Bank of the 
United States never did regulate the currency, and 
| will now proceed to do so. 

[hold in my hand a report from the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury to the Senate, made on the 28th May, 
1838, numbered 457, which shows the price of 
bank notes in Philadelphia, from 1814 to 1838, 
andalso the rates of foreiga and domestic exchange 
in Philadelphia and New York, for the greater part 
of thattime. I consider it a most valuable docu- 
ment, containing a mass of information and facts 
showing clearly the truth of my position. I will 
begin with the year 1818, after the United States 
Baok had been in operation more than a year, 
and most of the selvent banks had resumed specie 
payments. In the tabjes given in this report, the 
currency in Philadelphia were considered at par, 
and other bank notes and specie compared with that 
currency a8 the standard. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
Jet us see how this great regulator succeeded in 
keeping the currency uniform for the year 1818. 

Boston notes were at 2 percent. discount, New 

York 3 discount, Peunsvivania 2 to 6, Delaware 4 
to 12, Maryland 6 to 10, Nerth Carolina 2 to 6, 
Tennesse, Kentucky, and Oh.o,4 to 10 discount, and 
Spanish dollars from 1 to 6 percent. premium. Is 
this the regulator of the currency of which gentle- 
men boast so much, when bank notes from a dis- 
lance were at a heavy discountand specie at a 
high premium atthe door of the bank? Was this 
the sound uniform currency of which we have 
heard so much? I find a note to this table in the 
following words: “A commitice of directors of the 
United States Bank, in a report dated October 30th, 
1818, gives as One reasin why a curiailment of 
discounts was necessary, the unexampled premium 
paid at this time for specie which is said, to be the 
per cent. on Spanish dollars, and a considerable 
though less premium on other coins,” 

[think gentemen will admit that, at this time, 
the currency was very badly regulated. Bot a 
gentleman near me says the Bank had not had 
time to correct the state of the currency, and I 
ought to look to the next year. I will accommo- 
date the gentieman. How then stands the case 
in 18192? Here it is: Massachusetts, Rhode Is!- 
and, and Connecticut bank notes from 4 to 9 
per cent. discount, New York county and New 
Jersey the same, Maryland 3 to 8, North Carolina 
3to 8, South Carolina 2 to 14, Georgia 2to 20, 
Tennessee and Kentucky 101025 discount, and 
Spanish dollars from 3 to 6 premium. 

Mr. Niles, from whose Weekly Register the 
rates at New York and Baltimore were taken, says 
ihe price of bank notes varied several per 
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cent. in the course of a week. The notes which || 


weie at par in ove part of the country, were 
in Oher parts at a heavy discount. At the 
same time that exchange at New Orleans on 
New York was at from seven to ten per cent. 
discount, exchange at New York on New Orleans 
Was at six per cent. discount. Al the banks 
whose notes were ata discount at New York of 
less than five per cent. and some others, were un- 
derstocd to pay specie “on demand.” How does 
the gentleman near me [Mr. Monroe] like the 
year 1819? If he thinks this was still too soon to 
expect a sound currency, I will pass on to the year 
1820. Here we find all the New England notes at 
from 2to 4 per cent. discount; Virginia 1 to 3; 
North Carolina 2 to 10; South Carolina 1 to 6; 
Ohio 15 to 25; and the branch notes of the United 
States Bank of New Hampshire, Connecvicut, and 
Boston, from 2 to 4 per cent. discount. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, its own branch notes were dishonored 
by the mother hank in Philadelphia, and sold be- 
fore its eyes at from 2 to 4 percent. discount. This, 
ton, was in the year 1820, three years after it had 
been engaged in regulating the currency and ex- 
changes; and yet gentlemen rise here in their 
places before the House and the country, and 
state, with the utmost apparent confidence, that 
this Bank always furnished a sound and uniform 
curiency, such a one as no country was ever be- 
fore blessed with—a currency betier than gold and 
silver. Does it not prove that gentlemen have for- 
gotten the history of the times, and drawn on their 
imaginations for facts and arguments to sustain 
the weakness of their cause? 

Let us pass on to the year 1821. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut notes from 
2 to 4 percent. discount through the whole year; 
New York (country) 1 to 6; Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky 25 to 50; and Uni'ed States branch notes of 
Boston and New Hampshire 2 per cent. discount 
from January to December. 

Here, sir, so far from furnishing a sound and 
uniform currency for the country, this great regu- 
lator could not prevent the depreciation of its own 
branch notes, at its own docr, nor did it regulate 
the banks in the State or Pennsylvania, where it 
was located. 

Are genticmen not convined, or will they require 
me to go on? Let us then look to the year 1822: 
here it is, but the picture is not improve’: Maine 
notes fell to 10 per cent. discoun'; other New Eng- 
1 nd, 2104; New York, country, Ll to 5; North Ca- 
rolina, 2 to 12; Georgia, 2'o 14; Tennessee and 
Kentucky, 35 to 70; and United States branch 
notes of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, stil 
two per cent. discount in Philadelphia, 

In 1823, things were no better. Maine nctes 
were at 10 per cent. discount the whole year; ovher 
New England, 2to 3; New York, country, and Penn- 
sylvania, 1 to 5; North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, 4 to 12; Ohio, 6; ‘Tenne.see, 35; and 
Kentucky, 70 discount. 

In 1224 and °25, Maine notes were still at 10 per 
cent. discount; other New England, 210 3; North 
Carolina, Georgia. and Ohiv, 3 to 6; ‘Tenuessee, 15 
to 20: and Kentucky, 55. 

In 1826, New England notes were generally 24 
per cent. discount; New York, country, 2 to 5; Leui- 
siana, 5; Missi-sippi, 10; Tennessee, 20; and Kea- 
tucky, 5!) per cent. discount. 

I have omitted ta notice many other banks, which 
are placed in separate tables) They were forty or 
fifty in number, and iheir notes varied through this 
whole time from 25 to 90 percent. discount. 

Sir, I could go on acd show that the currency 
continued greatiy de‘anged until about the time 
Gen. Jackson intormea Congress that they were 
not to expect him to sanction a lecharter of the 
Bank. 

About this time currency and exchanges got into 
a tolerable condi'ion. The bank was about to be 
put on its good behavior, and found it necessary 
lo act more pruden'ly, that it might secure a new 
charter. This continued until (he removal of the 
deposites, when the great panic raised by the Op- 
postion produced temporary difficulties, which, 
however, soon passed away after the adjournment 
of Congress in 1834. [tis a remarkable fact, that 
duting the time the State banks were the deposi- 
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deprecixton in bank notes than had existed before 
for twenty years, notwihsianding the abuse 
heep-d on them by the Opposinon, aad their subse 
quent misconduct and suspension. I will do them 
the justice to say that the depreciation of bank 
notes, and the difference in exchange was never 
less than during the years 1835, ’36,and till the 
suspension in 1837. 

I will not trouble the committee with detailed ac- 
counts of the fluctuations in foreign and domestic 
exchanges, bat by examination they will be found. 
to correspond to a great extent with the price 
of bank notes. So far, then, Mr. Chairman, from 
giving us One sound ard uniiorm currency, the 
bank was unable even to keep its own branch 
noles at par, and refused to receive the notes of 
other specie paying banks, unless they were lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of its braaches 
where they could (as in fact they did) demand 
weekly settlements, and compel the State banks to 
pay balances in specie, or in drafis on the Northern 
cities. The Bank of the United States did what 
is now charged almost as a ciime on the Admini- 
nistration—it established one currency foritself, and 
left the great mass @f the people to get on as 
well as they could with depreciated paper, 
at almost every rate of discount, from one to ninety- 
nine percent. and yet gentlemen tell us we had the 
b@st currency in the world. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cooper] went so far as to state 
that the notes of the bank were not only good, but 
at a premitim even in China. Now, sir, lhave no 
donbt the gentleman thinks so. I have heard this 
statement before, and seen it in the newspapers, 
but I have no hesitation in saying it is totally un- 
true. The Bank of England certainly stands as 
high in this country as the United States could have 
done in China; and is there a man in the House 
who thinks notes of the Bank of England wonld 
circulaiecurrently here? An importing merchant 
would not take them to make remittances, as he 
would a bill of exchange. But’, sir, itis idle and 
preposterous to say they would circulate through 
the country as money. A single bank nole may 
have passed from one American merchant to ano- 
therin China, who was returning home, but a 
Hong merchant would have been surprised at a 
proposition to pay him in bank notes. Who ever 
sent these notes to China to buy a cargo of tea? 
The very idea is absurd and ridiculous. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to examine the operation 
of this Bank vpon the business and industry ef the 
country; but before 1 do so, I will refer gentlemen 
to the opinions of two distinguished gentlemen now 
of the Opposition, at the time of granting the char- 
terin 1816. Ihave mislaid the extracts, but will 
state from memory. Mr. Sergeant was opposed to 
a capital of thirty-five millions, and thought twen- 
ty mullions sufficient. He contended that it was 
the duty of the Government to take care of the cur- 
rency, but that this Bank was not the proper re- 
medy. 

Mr. Webster insisted that chartering the Bank 
would not relieve the public disiress, and cenied 
thst it was ‘he business of the Government to re- 
eulate the currency. He maintained that we had 
toe bes' culrrency the world ever saw; that oor fa- 
thers were hard money men, and established a 
hard money Government. He was oppored to a 
Bink of the United States, and I quote him now as 
advocating the doctiine that it is the duty of the 
Government to demand its revenues in gold and 
silver as the only currency recognised by the Con- 
stilution. 

| have prepared a table, showing the operations 
of the United States Bank from 181610 1836, which 
! will here exhibit, as I shall have torefertoit as I 
preceed in relation to the fluctuation of prices pro- 
duced by expansion and contraction of its loans 
and issues. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Treasury report, January 15, 1839. 


Loans and discounts. Cirenlation. 
1817, February, $3,495,000 $1,911,000 
1818, March, 41,181,000 8,339 000 
1819, January, 35,786,000 6,563 000 
1820, * 31,401,000 3.525.000 
1821, 30,905,000 4,567,000 
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1822, 28,061,000 5,578,000 
1823, 30,736,000 4,361,000 
1824, 33,432,000 4,647,000 
1825, 31,812,000 6,068,000 
1826, 33,424,000 9,474,000 
1827, 30,937,000 8,549,000 
1828, 33,682,000 9,855,000 
1829, 39,219,000 11,901,000 
1830, 40,663,000 12,224 000 
1831, 44,032,000 16,251,000 
1832, 66,293.000 21,355,000 
1833, 61,695,600 17,518,000 
1834, 54,911,000 19,208,000 
1835, 51,808,000 17,339,000 
1836, 59,232,000 23,075,000 
1834, December, 45,578,000 15,603,000 
1635, July, 65,197,000 95,332,000 
nerease in seven 

ie nearly ¢201000,000 10,000,000 


From this tabie it appears, in about one year 
from its commencement, its loans and discounts 
had risen up to forty-one millions of dollars, with 
a circulation of eight millions; all the other banks 
followed the example of this great regulator, and in 
a short time all were compelled to contract. The 
circulation of this bank went down to three and a 
half millions in two years, and in 1822 its dis- 
counts were only twenty-eight millions. So extra- 
vagant and imprudent was it in 1818, that it agaio 
raised its discount line to the amount in that year 
till the year 1831, when it reached forty-four mil- 
lions, and being then determined to force a rechar- 
ter, in spite of the Roman firmness of Gen. Jack- 
son, it increased its loans and discounts to sixty-six 
millions; an increase of twenty-two millions in one 
year, increasing its circulation, in the same time, 
five millions, 

In December, 1834, after the memorable panic 
session of Congress, in which the distress orators 
uttered such loud and doleful lamentations over 
what they called the ruin of the Constitution, and 
the desolation of the country, the discounts were 
reduced to forty-five millions—a _ reduction said to 
be necessary, as its charter had but about fifteen 
months torun; but notwithstanding this pressing 
necessity, as it was calied, in the short space of 
seven months the loans and discounts were in- 
creased about twenty millions, and the issues about 
ten millions of dollars. This, sir, was the com- 
mencement of that wild and reckless extravagance 
afterwards pursued by the State banks, until the 
whole system blew up like the eruption of a volca- 
cano. Letus now go back and examine the result 
of these expansions and experiments by the bank, 
which then, as now, was considered as a grand pa- 
nacea for ‘‘all the ills which flesh is heir to.” We 
heard of ruin and distress in 1834—we hear 
on this floor, every day, of scenes and pic- 
tures derived from the heated imaginations of 
political partisans, intended for effect through the 
country, in the coming Presidential election; but, 
sit, we have nothing to compare with the sad reali- 
ties suffered in 1819, °20, and ’21, and produced by 
the operations of this same United States Bank. I 
have some extracts which I will trouble the Clerk 
to read. 


Distress in 1819: 


“From all parts of our country,’ says Mr. Niles, ‘‘we hear of 
asevere pressure on men in business, a general stagnation of 
trade, a large reduction in the price ofstaplearticles Real pro- 
perty is rapidly depreciating in its nominal value, and its rents 
or profitsare exceedingly diminishing. Many highly respect- 
able traders have become bankrupts, and it is agreed that many 
others must ‘go:’ the banks are refusing their cnstomary ac- 
commodations: confidence among merchants is shaken, and 
three per cent. per month is offered for the discount of promis- 
sory notes, which a little while ago were considered as good as 
‘old gold,’ and whose makers have not since suffered any losses 
to render their notes less valuable than heretofore.” 

Four months afterwards, he says, “It is estimated that there 

are 20,000 persons daily seeking work in Philadelphia; in New 
York 10,000 able-bodied men are said to be wandering about the 
streets looking for it, andif we add to them the women who de- 
sire something to do, the amount cannot be less than 20,000: in 
Baltimore there may be about 10,000 persons in unsteady em- 
loyment, or actually suffering because they cannot get into 
~ ness. We know several decent men, lately ‘good livers,’ 
who now subsist on such victuals as two years ago they would 
not have given their servants in the kitchen.” 

‘ta writer in the Kentucky Gazette, quoted by Niles on the 
th of October, observed: ‘Slaves which sold some time ago, 
and could command the most ready money, have fallen to an 
inadequate value. A slave which hires for 80 or 100 dollars 

r annum, may be purchased for 300 or 400. A house and 
ee on Limestone street, for which $15,000 had been offered 
some time past, sold under the officer’s hammer for $1,800. 
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A house and lot which, Lam informed, was bought for $10,000, 


after 96,00) had heen paid by the purchaser, was sold under a 
mortgage for $1,500, leaving the original purchaser (besides 
his advances) $3,500 in debt. A number of sales, which ex- 
cited at the same time astenishment and pity, have occurred 
in this town. Comparison of Jocal sufferings should not be 
indulged in, but I am told that Lexington is less afflicted than 
almost any other part of the State.” 

“Bankruptcies for large amounts were of frequent occurrence. 
Mention is made, among others, of the bankruptcy of a mer- 
chant tailor in the little town of York, Pennsylvania, who 
failed for the sum of eighty-four thousand dollars. 

“This was, indeed, an important affair in a town containing 
but three or four thousand inhabitants; but it sunk into insig- 
nificance when compared with some of the failures in the large 
cities. “So extensive were these among ‘he merchants of the 


. Cities eastof Baltimore, that it seemed to be disreputable to 


stop payment for less than 100,000 dollars; the fashionable 
amount was from 2 to 300,000 dollars; and the tip-top quality, 
the support of whose families had cost them from 8 to 12,000 
doliars a year, were honored with an amount of debt exceed- 
ing 500,900 doilars, and nearly as much asa million of dollars. 
The prodigality and waste of some of these were almost beyond 
belief; we have heard that the furniture of a single parlor pos- 
sessed (we cannot say belonging) to one of them, cost 40,000 
dollars. So it wasin all the great cities—dash, dash, dash— 
venders of tape and bobbins transformed into persons of high 
blood, and the sons of respectable citizens converted into knaves 
of rank—through speculation, and the facilities of the abomi- 
nable paper system.” 
Distress in 1820: 

“Ic is said,’ remarked Mr. Niles on the 2d September, 1820, 
“but we know not how to believe it, that corn Js selling at ten, 
and wheatat twenty cents per bushel, specie, in some parts of 
Kentucky. At this rate how are debts to be paid?’ Mr. Niles 
appears afterwads to have ha:other evidence sufficient te over- 
come his incredulity, for he fremarked on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1821: “a gentleman in Western Virginia directs the register 
to be stopped, because he used to pay for it annually with one 
barre! of flower, but that three will not do it now. Another, a 
miller in Ohio, on paying his advance to my agent, observed, 
that he had sold four barrels of flourto obtain the note of five 
dollars which was remitted.” 

“In other publications we have evidence of the lowness of 
prices. For example: in the United States Gazette of May 23, 
1821, corn is said to have been sold at Cincinnati at ten cents a 
bushel: and the same periodical of the Ist of June, has a notice 
of a letter from a practical former in Harrison county, Ohio, 
stating that wheat had fallen to twenty-five cents a bushel, and 
in some instances at twelve and a-half cents. A letter from 
Greenfield, Ohio, dated May 3,1821, and quoted in the Gazette 

f June 23, states that wheat was sold at twelve and a-half cents 
a bushel, and that whiskey was dullat fifteen cents a gallon. 
The Weekly Register of May 19:h, gives the following quota- 
tion from ‘a late Pi'sburg Mercury.’ Flour, a barrel, $1: 
whiskey fifieen cents a gallon: good merchantable pine boards, 
twenty cents a hundred feet: sheep and calves one dollar a head. 
Foreign goods at the old prices. One bushel and a-half of wheat 
will buy a pound ofcoffve: abarrel of flour will buy a pound 
of tea; twelve and a half barrels will buy one yard of superfine 
broadeloth.”’ 


Here we see the natural result of the ruinous 
Bank expansion of 1817, when its loans rose to the 
enormous amount of forty-one millions. The 
contraction which unavoidably ensued, brought 
down the prices of produce infinitely lower than 
they are at present; it took four barrels of flour to 
day for one years’ subscription to Niles’s Register, 
and twenty barrels would not more than by a man 
acoat. In New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, fifty thousand persons were without any re- 
gular employment, and in the utmost distress. 
Such were the results of the “eredit system” of this 
grand regulatcr of the currency, and of what gen- 
tlemen talkso much about; public confidence de- 
stroyed, not by the Administration, but by their 
boasted Bank. 

We are vehemently denounced because we are 
unwilling to encourage men, not worth the clothes 
they wear, to borrow immense sums from the Bank, 
rojl in luxury like princes, then break, and throw 
their losses on honest men, and after all turn 
round and abuse the Administration as the cause of 
their folly and fraud. Would gentlemen have us 
to give credit to bankrupts? Is it attacking the 
credit system—is it destroying public confidence, 
if we refuse to encourage fraud and swindling? 
If you charter another National Bank, you will pro- 
bably again extend credit and confidence,as was done 
before, and then when the country is again ruined, 
the Administration again will be denounced, unless 
it will sustain the credit of cheats, bankrupts, and 
swindlers. Why, sir, I aver that in its very birth, 
the United States Bank commenced in fraud. Its 
capital was never paid in specie, as the charter re- 
quired; yet the Bank began to loan money to those 
who had subscribed for stock, and who were com- 
pelled to borrow from the Bank to pay their instal- 
ments. No wonder its shares soon rose to a hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars. It was a grand specula- 
tion; and while it lasted, all was very well; but the 
year after the stock went down from a hundred and 
fifty-six to nine'y-eight. Many poor widows and 
orphans, whose friends had advised them to buy the 
stock at a hundred and twenty, thirty, forty, and 
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fifty dollars per share, were compelled, when the 
panic came, to sell out below par. But pobody 
blames the Bank. The Bank could not help it, {, 
gave us a glorious currency, say gentlemen; and j; 
was only a misfortune which compelled it to curtai 
its issues, and call in its debts. Tuly it was a great 
misfortune, indeed, and produced by the mimanage. 
ment of the Bank; and when we are asked again y, 
give our confidence to such an institution, should 
we not remember these things? No doubt a ney 
bank would goon swimmingly for some months 
perhaps longer; but, sooner or later, we should haye 
the scenes of 1819 and 1821 over again, 

Now let us look at the description of the count 
given by Mr. Cay in 1824, when things had some. 
what improved: 

Extract from Mr. Clay’s speech in 1824, Niles’ 
vol. 26, puges 378 and 387, 

“In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum. 
stance which fixes our attention, and challenges our deepest re- 
eret, is the general distress which pervades the whole country 
It is forced upon us by numerous facts of the most incontesta. 
ble character. It is indicated by the diminished exports of na. — 
tive produce; by the depressed and reduced state of our foreign 
navigation; by our diminished commerce; by successive un. 
threshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and barn yards 
for the want of a market; by the alarming diminution of the 
circulating medium; by the numerous bankruptcies, no; 
limited to the trading classes, but extending to all orders oj 
society; by an universal complaint of the want of employment, 
and aconsequent reduction of the wages of labor; by the rave. 
nous pursuit after public situations, not for the sake of their 
honors and the performance of their public duties, but asa 
means of private subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the 
perilous use ef paper money; by the intervention of legislation 
in the delicate relation between debtor and creditor; and, above 
all, by the low and depressed state of the value of almost every 
description of the whole mass of the property of the nation 


which has, on an average, sunk not less than about fifty per 
cent. within a few years.”’ 
. 7 








8 Register, 


“The truth is, that no class of society suffers more, in the nre. 
sent stagnation of business, than the laboring class. That ‘isa 
necessary effeet of the depression of agriculture, the rincipal 
business of the community. The wages of able bodied men 
vary from five to eight dollars per month; and such has been 
the want ofemployment, in some parts of the Union, that in. 
stances have not been unfrequent, of men working merely for 
the means of present subsistence. If the wages for labor here 
and in England are compared, they will be found notto be es. 
sentially different.” 

Here is a picture, drawn by the hand of a mas. 
ter, but he failed to attribute the distress and suffer- 
ing to their true cause. He could not charge them 
to the operations of his favorite United States Bank, 
but must look around to find out some other reason, 
Fertile in expedients, he came to the conclusion 
that the want of a sufficient tariff for protection of 
domestic manufactures, had produced tbe difficul- 
ties under which the country was laboring. A 
tariff bill was accordingly passed, but in 1828 it 
was again found insufficient to relieve the country 
from the ruinous expansions and contractions of 
the “‘ great regulator.” The tariff was again re- 
modelled to grant relief, and if we are to believe 
the account drawn from the brilliant imagination 
of the gentieman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ray- 
NER,] no country under the sun was ever so prospe- 
rous and happy. In 1829, said the gentleman ex- 
ultingly, “‘every branch of industry was in the 
most flourishing condition.” This, sir, was his 
language, and he seemed to speak of it to prove the 
happy influence exerted by the Bank over the busi- 
ness and industry of the country. Let us, then, 
Mr. Chairman, examine the history of the times, 
and see whether this was not a mere fancy sketch, 
totally contradicted by recorded facts. 

Here are some accounts of the situation of New 
England in Jane and July of this identical year, 
1829. Let us hear them: 

The Providence Literary Subaltern, as quoted by the Phila. 
delphia Gazette, on the 26th of June, says—“The embarrass: 
ments which have been realized in this immediate neighbor- 
hood for the last ten days, have had no parallel in the history of 
the Republic. Menof reputed capital, who have withstood the 
shock of former changes and times, men who, for the last forty 
years, have stood firm, erect, and undismayed before the tem- 
pest of the times that have assailed them, are now tottering on 
the verge of bankruptcy andruin. Their fall bears excessive- 
ly heavy on the poor and laboring classes, who, by the way, are 
in reality the principal sufferers. Deprived of employment, 
destitute and friendless, they are thrown upon the world, and 
know not how to obtain a livelihood. Within the last ten days, 
within the circle of the ten adjacent miles, upwards of twenty- 
five hundred people have been suddenly and unexpectedly 
thrown out of employment, and the distreas that such an event 
has produced can be far better imagined than described.” 

The Providence Herald of July 1829, says: 

“The present distress of the manufacturers of New England 
is without example in the history of thiscountry. The failures 
which have already taken place, according to our estimate. 
suspended the operation of about 45,000 spindles, and turned 
out of employ little short of three hundred families, whose sole 
dependence was upon their daily earnings. The situation of 
some, and indeed most of these families, ig miserable in the ex: 
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ui tual starvation. It calls 
Hee fetoriore, and Seales . call on the Legisla- 
oa to save the remaining mnaufacturers by suspending the 
— process for a limited time.” 

This, sir, Was after the Bank had been in opera- 
tion for twelve years, assisted by two tariff acts, 
and yet “the distress was without parallel in the 
history of the country.” Sir, what are fancy 
cketches worth—what do pictures of the imagina- 
jjon avail against these stubborn and melancholy 


a has been said about the present low price 
of produc; and it has been roundly charged by 
ilemen of the Opposition tothe measures of the 
nt Administration. I propose to ca!l the at- 
ation of the committee to other times, when prices 
were even lower than at the present time, and 
qhen there was no interference or action on the 
artof the Government to which it could be attri- 
pated. Ihave an account of the prices of corn 
sold from the farm of Fielding Lewis, one of the 
largest. and most intelligent farmers of James 
river, in Virginia, from 1796 to 1816, 
taken from the Farmers’ Register of Mr. 
Ruffin, from which it appears that he sold 
his corn, in 1799, for $2 50; in 1802, for 
$2 46; in 1805 and 1808, for $2 33; and in 1807, 
tor the low price of $2 per barrel. Here, sir, was 
no experiment on the currency by the General Go- 
vernment; and yet, for five years out of twenty, the 
priceof corn varied from $2 50 down to $2. How 
then can gentlemen with propriety charge the low 
price of corn to the Administration, when it is 
clearly shown the price has been frequently lower 
than itis new? You might as well inveigh against 
the dispensations of an all-wise and beneficent Pro- 
yidence, who sends or withholds ‘‘the early and 
the latter rain,” and who, in his wisdom and good- 
nest, grants blessing and fruitful seasons ‘‘to the 
just and to the unjust.” 

I hold in my hand a volume of the American 
Almanac, containing the prices of many articles 
for forty years, commencing in 1795, and ending in 
1834, giving the highest wholesale prices for arti- 
cles of the best quality. I will not detain the com- 
mittee with long details, but will select the single 
year of 1821, when the great regulator had been in 
operation four years. These prices were taken 
from the Boston Commercial Gazette, and for the 


year mentionee were as follows: 

Flour, - - $425] Barley, - - 50 
Com, - = 43 | Beef, - = $850 
Rye, - - 45 | Pork, - - 1150 





Neither of the above articles had ever been so 

low for twenty years previous. 
Cotton, - : 14 | Tobacco, - - $600, 
Rice, - = $325 

Cotton had been as low only once in 20 years 
previous, to wit, in 1812, the first year of the war, 
when it was worth only 11 cts. 

Rice had not been so low during the same time, 
except in the year 1808, which was during the ea- 
bargo, being worth the same price of $3 25. 

Tobacco had not been so low, except for three 
years, about the time of the war, to wit, in 181], 
12, and 713. 

The whole table shows the most remarkable 
fluctuations, and they will be found to correspond 
toa greatextent with the contractions and expan- 
sions of the bank currency. Afier the great ex- 
pansion and high prices of 1819, produce of all 
kinds continued to decline until 1821, when it 
reached the lowest peint of depression, and the im- 
portant articles of flour, corn, rye, barley, beef, 
and pork, were all, yes, all, lower than they have 
been for twenty years previous. Can any intelli- 
gent and candid man deny that this was produced 
by the misconduct and gross mismanagement of the 
greatregulator. There was noexperimenton the cur- 
rency by the Adminis‘ration, no specie circular, no 
removal of the deposites, no Sub-Treasury, no 
war upon the credit and confidence of the coun'ry; 
but it was the natural and inevitable consequence 
of bank experiments spreading ruin and desolation 
over the land. 

If the system under consideration is so monstrous 
and revolutionary in its character, such an outrage 
on all former legislation, so inconsistent with the 
principles of the Constitution as some gentlemen 
contend, we shall be driven te the conclusion that 
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our forefathers, the founders of the Republic, and 
framers of the Constitution, were so stupid and 
ignorant that they established a Government which 
could not be carried into practice, that they con- 
structed a machine which would not work, and 
must be rejected as useless. This must be the in- 


Presidency, and from the table of prices before me, 
itappears, during that period, the price of flour 
was lower, on an average, than during any period 
of the same length since the foundation of the Go« 
vernment; for this, I know that gentlemen is in no 
| Way responsible: it arose from causes over which 
evitable conclusion from the arguments advanced. || he could exercise no control; but I might as well 
Now, sir, although I do not profess to be wedded || charge him with this state of things because it hap- 
to ancient forms and principles, nor toconsider || pened to occur when he was President, as for gen- 
things valuable merely for their antiquity, yet I | tlemen now tocharge the present depressed price 
have great respect for the virtue, patriotism, and || of produce to the present Administration. I will 
wisdom of our forefathers, and will not believe || nct do it; I scorn such injustice; nor will I stoop 
they established a Government which cannot ma- to it, as others do, for mere electioneering purposes. 
nage its fiscal affairs witheut submitting to the die- | I observed that it would be fonnd, from an ex- 
tation and control of banks. ; amination of the table of prices, that the fluctua- 
Before the committee rose on yesterday, Mr. || tion in the value of agricultural products tallied in 
Chairman, I attempted to show that the Bank of || a remarkable manner with the expansions and cons 
the United States never did regulate the currency of | tractions of the Bank. When it expanded, flour 


















istence as a regulator, the depreciation of bank pa- 
per was greater than ever, except about the time of 
the last war. 
from being able to regulate the currency through- 
out every part of the Union, as has again and again 


State of Pennsylvania, where it was itself located. 


less all over the Union. 
[Here Mr. Rayner remarked it was not con- 


bat that its Own paper was good every where. ] 
Sir, I have shown that even this is not true. But 


of that bank was between ten and eleven millions. 
If it be grante4 that this sum was kept sound, what 
becomes of the remaining circulation of about one 
hundred millions? One-tenth would be regulated, 
and nine-tenths depreciated. This one-tenth was 
in the hands of speculators, and those who received 


rency of the Bank facility men; and the depreciated 
paper of the other banks was considered good 
enough for the great mass of the people. Gentle- 
men, in their high-wrough’ eulogies on the Bank, 
seem to consider the merchants, speculators, and 
bank facility gentry, as the people. They seem to 
have no other idea of the people; and when they 
speak of them, they mean those persons who, by 
means of bank accommodations, are enabled to live 


try. They cannot mean the great mass of our citi- 
zens, for their arguments do not apply to more than 
one-tenth part of our population, This 
position. They do not seem to understand who are 
those who “know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain them.” 

I also attempted to show that the derangement 


the reign of the National Bank. I will, in confir- 
mation of this general position, adduce a few more 
proofs to show that, during that most glorious and 
happy period, the prices of produce were as un- 
steady and fluctuating as the wind or the weather. 
[ showed that, in 1821, prices were lower than they 
had been for twenty years before. This, I say, was 
the natural consequence of the course pursued by 
the Bank in flooding the country with its paper, 
and wantonly increasing and contracting its loans. 

I will not go into the prices of any other article 
but that of Flour. In 1818, the pricein Philadel- 
phia wasgl4 25. Itthen fell to $8: then to $5: and 
so it continued to go down till, in 1821, ithad sunk 
to $3 75. Yet now we hear every Whig orator 
ani Whig press in the country proclaiming that 
the poor farmers have been ruined by the experi- 
ments of this wicked Administration. But is flour 
now selling for $3 75? 


in 1821; afterward it recovered in some degree. 
But again: in 1826, it fell to $4 50. Reference 
has been made by some gentlemen to the prospe- 
rous times, before the Presidency of General Jack- 


nocharge against the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts; but I will take the four years of his 


this country. On the contrary, that during its ex- | 
| 1831, the Bank expanded its loans twenty-two mil- 
| 
| 


So far was this boasted institution | 


|| per cent. in a single year. Flour rose immediately 
been asserted, it was unable to do it even in the | 





tended that it kept all the currency in a sound state, | 


this is giving up the question; and gentlemen are | 
not to get oflin this way. The average circulation | 


facilities from the Bank. This was the better cur- | 


on the hard earnings of the real people of the coun- | 


has ever | 
been the great error and stumbling block of the Op- | 


the people, or how to appreciate the intelligence of | 


and depression of prices were unparalleled during | 


Has a single barrel been 
sold for that? Not one; yetit was at that price | 


son. I mean to insinuate no disrespect, and make | 


rose; when it curtailed its discounts, flour fell. In 
lions. It was then in the field for a recharter; and 
it increased its accommodation to its friends from 
forty-four millions to sixty-sixjmillions; that, is fifty 


from $4 50 to $7, and then fell again the next year 


|| to $5 50. Of this gentlemen did not complain; 
Nay, more; it was unable to keep the notes of its | 
own branches at par, even alitsown counter, much | 


not atall. Butif the Government attempts to in- 

terfere, in the slightest degree, to prevent such fluc- 

‘| tuations, oh, then, the Government has reduced 

|| prices and ruined the country! After the deposites 

had been removed, the Bank was said to be com- 

pelled to curtail its issues, as its charter was soon 

|| taexpire. During the great panic sessioa of 1834, 

what wasthe cry? “You have destroyed the Bank. 

It cannot relieve the country—and the only reme- 

dy is to restore the deposites to its custody.” But 

Congress refused todo this. And then what was 
|| the course of this poor ruined bank—this bank that 
could not accommodate the country because Con- 
gress had refused to give it back the public money 
—this bank, whose charter had but fifteen months 
to run—what, I ask, was the course of this crip- 
pled institution? Why, sir, from December, 1834, 
to July, 1835, itincreased its accommodations, in 
the short space of seven months, from forty-five to 
sixty-five millions of dollars, and augmented, at 
the same time, its circulation from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five millions. This was its conduct at atime 
when ils duty was to be winding up its affairs. 

|| 1 say it is this corporation which has ruined the 
| country. If ever it was ruined, it was from 1819 
|| to 1821. There was vast distress in 1824 and 
|| 1829, and again in 1834. In 1835 the great ex- 
‘| pansion encouraged the other banks to com- 
mence their wild career, which produced the sus- 
pension of 1837, and the ruinous convulsions which 
have prostrated the country. 

Sir, should you charter it again, its course would 
agiin be the same. We should see fine times for 
a year or so, but the necessity of contraction would 
inevitably follow, and again the country would be 
involved in general embarrassment and distress. 
this bank now? It 
stable than ever, 











| 


‘|| What is the condition of 
|| was said to be more 

‘|| sounder and safer after it had been relieved 
|| from its troublesome partner. But what is now 
'| the faci? Is it not prostrate and grovelling in the 
|| dus? Yes, sir: it is more disgraced and degraded 
|| than almost any banking institution in the United 
|| States. lis stock is down to 76; its eredit gone; 
j and “none so poor as to do it reverence;” and yet 





| we are now called upon by the Opposition in this 
|| House to erect a new instilution of the same kind 
\| upon its ruins. 
It is teo commonly argued that, after al’, there is 
|| no real depreciation in bank paper, because a dol- 
'| lar in paper will buy as much as a dollar in spe- 
| cie; but is it therefore true that paper is worth as 
|| much as specie? Go toa broker and ask him if he 
'| will give you as mach for it. To test the value of 
an article it is necessary to putitin market. Put 
your paper money to this test and you will scon 
|| find that there is a difference of four to five per 
| cent. The merchant, itis true, taking into consi- 
\| deration the profit on his goods, will give you dol- 
lar for dollar; but when yeu test its market value 
you will see the difference. 

It may be well to allude to the scheme proposed 
by the worthy gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
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Pope] Wha'are its main features? He is for a 
Bank of from fifiy to seventy millions, and for re- 
dacing the,rate of in'erest to five per cent. I may 
be mistaken, but | think I see what would be the 
operation of his sysiem. You may go tohis bank 10 
borrow at this new reie of five per ceut.; but will the 
Bank lend money at that rate? You may probibit 
it taking more, as you now do more than six per 
cent. They te!! you they have no money to tend, 
as the shavers do, and yet they wil snave your 
bond at a large discouut, They will take orgive a 
draft or bill of exchange at discount or premium 
and shave. you well inso doing. It is now be- 
coming a regular system amongst the banks. They 
refuse to grant loans that (hey may apply their ca- 
pital to bills of exchange: the busness they 
transact in that way is enormous. Now this would 
be just the course of a Bank of the United Stetes, 
if you crea'e one. They will deal in bills, but 
will not lend money at 5 per cent. to any one excpt 
to their own directors or special favorites and 
friends. 

Gentlemen often allude to the low prices which 
now prevail, and try to make as much puli- 
tical capital as possidle out of it. But I will 
now give one of the great causes of these 
low prices; and I think they may be accourt- 
ed for in a different way than by laying the 
blame at the door of the Administration. It is true 
thai prices are low; but this is also true. The crops 
of last year were universally abundant. Corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and sugar, were all more 
abundant than was ever known before. The pro- 
duct wasenormous. Hence every body had some- 
thing to sell, while there were few to buy. Far- 
mers and planters know full well that when they 
have a full crop, prices will be low; and 
when the crop is short prices will be propor- 
tionably high. Now, I say again, that there never 
was such a crop of agricultural products known as 
we had last year; and the natural consequence of 
such an over product is the occurrence of low 
prices. Gentlemen must admit this. They will 
not deny it, unless, indeed, their object is to deceive 
the people and break down the Administration at 
all hazards. My colleague [Mr. Wise] told us of 
a farmer, who, having received a low price for his 
wheat, tarned his coat inside out, aud said he was 
no longer for Van Buren. Now I cannot but wish 
my cojleague had told his story somewhat more at 
length, and given us all the particulars. I will 
warrant you the Whig merchant, who tought the 
wheat, failed not to teil the honest farmer that he 
could not give him more for his wheat because the 
Administration destroyed the credit of the bank; 
and the farmer, no doubt, believed him. The man 
was too simple and honest to suspect ihe cheat: but 
let him undersiand that the low prices which he re- 
ceived was the genera! result which invariably fol- 
lows from a good crop, and that the cause assigned 
by the merchant has nothing to do with the matter, 
and he will be jastly indignant at the base atiempt 
to gulland deceive hm. It frequently happens 
thet the smail surp!us left to the farmer from a 
scanty crop, yields him more money than he re- 
ceives when his crop is most abundant. The peo- 
ple will at !ast come to understand t is mater, and 
will discover that it is a mere electioneering trick. 
They will exonerate the Admiaisiration thus un- 
jestly accused, and spurn, with meited contempt, 
those who attempt to practise on their supposed sim- 
plicity. 

I will now again allude to the views of some of 
the most distinguished members of the Opposition 
party in former umes, from which it will appear 
thata National Bauk, now pressed on us as the 
only panacea for the public calamilies, when urged 
ja like manner duting a former period of our his- 
tory, Was net so considere! by them. 

Having found the extracts which I had mislaid 
when alluding to the opinions of Mr. Sergeant 
and Mr. Wessterin 1316, while the bank cher- 
ter was under discucsion, | beg leave to read them 
to the commiitee: 

“Mr. Sergeant proposed to reduce the amount of the capital 
of the B_nk, from thirty-five to twenty millions. ‘With regard 
to the p®esent time,’ he said, ‘he should be glad to know why 
the Trerasury of the United States had not now the command of 
specie payments, and the rate of exchange in its owa hands.’ 


“Mr. Webster said, ‘It was a misiaken idea that we were 
about to reform the national currency. No nation had a better 
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currency than the United Siates—-tiere was no wauon which 
had guarded its currency with more care; tor the framers of the 
Consiitution, and those who enacted the early statutes on this 
subjeci, were HARD MONKEY MEN; they hal fell, and (therefore 
duly appreciated, the evilsot a paper medium; they therefore 
eedulously guarded the currency of the United States from de- 
basement. The legal currency of the Unied States was goid 
and silver coin; (bis was a subject ia regard to wiuch Congre a 
had run into no folly. 

“The establishment of a National Bank not being, in his opi- 
nion, the proper remedy, he proceecde 1 to examine What was 


The solven y ot the Bank was not questioned; there cou d be 
no doubt,’ be said, “sf the banks would uoiie in the object, they 
might in three weeks resume the payment of specie, andren 
der the adaption of any measure ty tus House wholly unne 
cessary. The banks,’ he ‘were Indking extravagant pro 


' 
fits out of the present state of Chings, which ought to be curtail 


ed. He referred, fur iiustration of this point, tw the state of the 
Bank of Penusy!vania, as exhibiied tuthe retur. to.the Legis- 
lature of that State, which, witha capital of 2.500.000 dollars, 
had Cone a. busmess Of 4.133.000, at the same time that 
wheld 1.811.000 dollars of the United States’ stock—so that, 
without takipg into account a mass of Treasury notes, real 
estate, &c. that Bank was receiving Juterest on six and a half 


mecountl 


millions, nearly three umes the amount of rscapital. That 
Bank had been pronounced by the Legislature to be in ‘a 
floutshing stae:’ it was so to the stockholders in the Bank, he 
doubted not 


“The Banks not emanating from Congress, what engine were 
Congiess to use for remedying the existing evil? ‘Their only 
legiumate power,’ he said, ‘was to interdict the paper of eee 
binks as do not pay specie, from being received at ihe custom 
houses. Wiha receiptof forty millions ayear, if the Govern- 
ment was faithful to mselfand to the interests of the people, they 
could control the evil, and it was their daty to make the effort. 
They should have mace it long ago, and they ought now to 
make it. 

“The whole strength of the Government, he was of opinion, 
ougat to be put forth to compel the paymentof duties and taxes 
to the Government in the legal currency o! the couatry. 

“In the end the taxes must be paid in the legal money of the 
country, and the soover that was brought about the betier.”” 

Sir, l adopt almest entirely the sentiments here 
expressed by Mr. Wezster. Government has the 
matier in its own hands, and the sooner the daties 
are received in hard money the better. I would 
fix the period for this change at less than the four 
years proposed by this bill. And so far from this 
being an improper time to make this change, I be- 
lieve that, of all others, it is precisely the most pro- 
per. Let us seize the preseut moment, when every 
thiag is at a stand; we may effect the change at 
once and without difficuity. The banks would noi 
be injured, for they might resume in three weeks 
from this time, if they would but make the attempt 
in concert, and but for the cond tion and opposition 
of the bank of Pennsylvania, I believe it would 
be done. 

To show that a National Bank is not the proper 
remedy for our pre-ent difficulties, I will read to the 
committee one more extract: itis from the speech 
of a highly distinguished gentleman, now on an 
electioneering crusade against this Administration, 
which he atlacks »ith great fury onthe ground of 
its enmity to credit, and because the President 
presses this Sub-Treasury system on the people, as 
he says, against their will. Mr. Rives of Viigi- 
nia, in 1834, said: 


“Sir, of all the reforms, social, political, or economical, re- , 


quired by the great interesis of the country, that which is most 
urgently demanded, and which promises in its accomplishinent 
the largest results of utility, securtty, and public benefit, is, be- 
yond comparison, the restoration ot the Government to what it 
was intended by the framers of the Constitution to be, A HARD 
MONEY Government. Weare too much in the habit, Mr. Pre- 
sident, of regarding the evilsof the paper system as necessary 
and incurable, and of being content withthe delusive palliation 
of those evils, supposed to be derived from the coutrolling su- 
premacy of a Navonal Bank. No‘hing,in my opinion, is more 
demonsirable, than that the great evil of that system, ifs ruin- 
ous fluctuations, arteing from alternate expansions and contrac- 
tions of bank issues, making a lotery in effect of private for- 
tunes, and convertiug ali prospective conwacts and transactions 
lito a species of gambling—uvothing can be more certain than 
that these fluctuations ( ud we havea sirtking proof of 1 inthe 
present distresses of the country) ave increased instead of being 
diminished, by the existence o/ an instiiu ion of such absolute 
ascendency, that when it expands, the State banks expand with 
it; when it contracts, those banks are forced, in self-defence, to 
contractalso. Whatever influence such an institution may be 
supposed to excit, in preserving the soundness of the currency, 
that object would be much more effectually promoted by a re 
turn, as far as practicable, toa metallic circulation. The first 
siep towards that return is, to let the Bank of the United Scates 
its notes being withdrawn, the Convenience Of tra- 
v Hing alone would immediately create a demand for gold coins, 
as asubstitute, and enforce the necessity of correcting that un- 
der valuation of them at ihe mint, which is said to have coatri- 
buted to their disappearance. In concurrence with this, let 
measures be taken, as it is believed effectual measures may be 
taken, to discourage and suppress the circulation of bank notes 
under a certain denomination, (ten or twenty dollars) of which 
the elect would be to produce another accession to the metallic 
circulating medium. The ordinary channels of circulation be- 
ing thussupplied with gold and silver, the Government would 
be prepared, without hardship to the pub'ic creditor, to require 
payment of its duesin specie, and thus realize a reform, than 
which none could be more deeply interesting, in every aspect, 
to the safety and prosperity of the country. 

“Sir, here is an object worthy to engage the most anxious la- 
bors of the patriot and the statcsinan, and I feel persuaded that, 
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with a tithe of the effort and talent daily expended in the enh, 
mera! contesis of party, we should see it happily accomy te 
I conjure gentlemen, then, with abilities so eminently fitter’ 
this great work, to leave the Bank of the United States fo 
fate—a fate already prouounced by the voice of the natio 
cailed for by the highest considerations, connected w D, ani 


( ith the safe 
ty of Our free Institutions—and to bring forward their come 
aid ia au effort to restore the Government to ity true cena 


tional character and destination—that OF A SIMP 3 
HARD MONEY GOVERNMENT.” MPLE, SOLID, 


Biuce that day, this eloquent gentleman has dis. 
covered tuat this measure of the Administratiog 
for collecting the revenue in gold and silver and 

° i - ’ 
bringing back the Government toa simple, solid 
bard money standard, is most dangerous; and he 
attacks it with all his power. Sir, there are some 
singular coincidences connected with this subject 
which L will for a moment notice. There have 
existed some differences of opinionas to the ques. 
tion whether bani paper should or should not be 
used by Government in the receipt and disburse. 
ment of the pubiic revenue. Some were for a 
hard money currency exciusively, oihers for good 
bank paper. So great was the difference of opi- 
nion on this and ether matters, that it was said 
there was to be a split in the Administration party. 
We were once told of a Rives pariy and a Benton 
party. How did itiurn oui?) Why, sir, Mr. Rives 
has now substantially repudiated what he befure 
advocated and defended. I cannot account for jt 
unl ss upon the dvctrine of coincidences. Mr. 
Benton about that time was supposed to be a very 
prominent man for the Presidency, and it might be 
desirable to kili him off. It might also be that Mr, 
Rives had some private grieis in the election of 
Coinel Johnson. However, this once favored 
son of Virginia was thrown into the ranks of the 
Opposition; and his course now is in strange con- 
tradiction andcontrast with his course in 1834, 
The much abused litile expuoger has now become 
a distinguished favorite of the Opposition. We 
are not without high authority for the position we 
assume, when we say that the barks themselves 
produce those great expansions and coniractions 
which so mtch distress the country; and that the 
remedy is not im rechartertering the banks, or in 
exiending the system of credit and confidence be. 
yond due bounds. It may perhaps surprise some 
gentiemen that | should quote nene other than Mr. 
Biddle himself; when, unbiased by excitement or 
prejudice, he is as capable of forming a correct 
opinion on the influence of banking as any indivi- 
dual in this country. Let us see what he said in 
1828, when writing for the United States Gazette, 
in relation to the banking system: 

“Likethe power of steam, it is eminently useful in prudent 
hands; but of tremeudous hazard when not controlled. The 
constant tendency of banks is to lend too much and put too 
many notes in circulation. ‘The disorder in overtradi 


broughton by overbanking. The remedy is to bank less an 
trade less,”’ 


Here we have a most distinguished authority for 
saying that the true remedy for our evils is “to 
bank less and to trade less.” It is the remedy 
we shall now have to adop!; and it mnst always be 
the remedy when a country has run wild with 
In this process, the 
country must for a time suffer severely—it cannot 
be avoided—it is a matter of necessity, (and 
necessity is always the excuse of the banks, you 
know, whn it sui's them to contract.) But 
while Mr. Biddle, in 1828, held these sound epi- 
nidns, in 1836 he told the country that it was all 
a mistake to suppose we had overtraded, and bank 
men generally took the same ground. But I be- 
lieve no sensible man will now deny but that we 
have ruinous overtrading produced by overbank- 
ing. Is it not argued, on boh sides, that an in- 
crease of the currency increases prices? Do not 
we all know that prices a year or two past were 
enormously high? Too high because they could 
not be maintained. Ought wheat to be at ¢2 
per bushel and other products ia proportion? If 
indeed we could keep the price permanently at 
that point, it might be all well; but stil the 
farmer would, in the long run, be no better off 
than when he gets a reasonab'e price. Is the 
country then benefited, if by an increased circula- 
tion you double prices? Your house, or s'aves, 
or land, worth only $1,000, may be estimated 
nominally at $2,000; but you cannot raise a 
grain more of wheat, cannot live better, 
eat better food, or wear better clothes than be- 
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* were before; but you have identically the 


same property you had then. All 
gone is to make the currency worth half price 
Jadeed, I do not believe it is very maverial to 
the world whethyr the amount of money perima- 
pently in circulation be great or small. The dan- 
get and the difficulty amse from changing the 
standard of va ue by alternate expansions and con- 
tactions. When you multiply banks, you 
rape the nominal price «f produce; but when 
gconiraction ensues, prices fall, and the purchaser 
safers. It benefits A, but it injures B in the same 
properton. The keen-sighted merchant and spe- 
colator are on the lovk out four these changes. 
When the banks are going to expand, he goes into 

culation, and parchases largely; prices rise, and 
pe ges the advance; he sells his goods to the farm- 
er on credit; when the money becomes due, the 
price of produce has probably fallen, and the farm- 
er must sell doable the amount of grain to pay his 
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True, you are said to be worth twice what || the country would require new institutions, whose 
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account to the merchant. The laborer is the last | 


man to feel the benefit of an increase of the cur- 

rency. Tne price of his labor does not rise so soon 
as the price of provisions and goods; he suffers un- 
til he is compelled to strike for higher wages. In 
this there can be no mistake; all know that prices 
have been above the point at which they can be 
maintained. The eflect has been to transfer the 
wealth Of the country from the hands of the la- 
borers into the pockets of bank directors and spe- 
culators. I have some where read of a Fiench 
gentleman who contrived to support himself, and 
in very good style too, out of the expansions and 
contractions in stockjobbing. A friend in Paris 
warned him beforehand of these changes, and he 
availed himself of the information, so as to buy 
when stocks were to rise, and sell before the fall. 

Ja this manner the banks growrich. They ma- 
nage the price of stocks as they please; they regu- 
late exchanges at their own pleasure; they can 
make exchange high or low; and according to its 
rate they buy or sell. The community cannot un- 
derstand how it is done: we see the effect, not the 
cause. The fluctuations in the stock market are 
caused by the demand which the banks produce. 
The public are unaware when the screw is to be 
turned backward or forward; the hand that moves 
it is concealed from view. No wonder that bank 
directors build fine houses, and roll in splendor. 

Now, we are asked to encourage a system like 
this, instead of adopting the only currency recog- 
nised by the Constitution. 

The gentleman from North Carolina on my 
right (Mr. Kayner] alluded to the connectien be- 
tween the Government and the State banks. True, 
sir, there was such a connection, and seeing the 
unhappy consequences which flowed from it, we 
now ask a divorce. We found these false spouses, 
instead of doing their duty, were engaged in a con- 
spiracy against us. 

{[Mr. Raynes here asked: Does the gentleman al- 
lude to any connection of my friends with the 
State banks?] 

No, sir, I allude to the connection between the 
banks and the Government; but I say we found 
these false wives engaged in a crim. con. an illicit 
intercourse with the gentieman’s friends, and there- 
fore have demanded a divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony. We surrender them to tie gentleman 
and his friends, their seducers, and happy may 
they be. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are charged with having 
produced allthe extravagant accommodations of 
these State banks. Now, sir, I have already re- 
ferred to the ccaduct of the Bank of the United 
States in 1834-5, in increasing ils accommoda- 
tion from 44 1o 66 millions, and its issues from 15 
to 25 millions, and this just before its chatter was 
to expire. This rash and expiriug effort of the 
great monster caused much of the distress which 
afterwards ensued. The pariicular charge is, that 
President Jackson and his Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry encourged the banks to extend their loans, and 
thus stimulated by Government, the banks started 
in the career of extravagance. Sir, I recollect dis- 
tinctly in the first place, the charge was made by 
the friends of the Bank against the Administration. 
party, that they had pat down the Bank, and that 
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Independent Treasury—Mr. Holleman, 


joint capital might be a sabstitute for that of the 
old Bank. The Administration party in gene- 
ral resisted the increase of bank capital which 
was demanded. In Virginia we had between six 
and seven millions of banking capiial: the Oppo- 
sition claimed thirieen millions more, and the Ad- 
ministration pariy opposed, and fora year, de 

feated the increase. We received our quota of the 
deposites and lent it to the banks. Our Lezisla- 
ture did finally consent to an increase ot bank ca- 
pital to the amount of five millions, on such condi- 
tions as it was thought would restrain their 
extravagance inthe use of it. That was one o! 
the strong considerations which induced them 
to submit to limitations such as had never before 
been known in Virginia. My own impression at 
the time was that they cuzht not to extend their 
business, though their capiial had been increased. 
But gentlemen say that the President and the Se- 
cretary required the banks to extend their loans. 
The charge, | say, advanced by the Opposition, was 
that the State banks never could grant the commn- 
nity such facilities as they had obtained from the 
Bank of the United States; and the qnestion every 
where mooted was, “How are we to get our ex- 
changes?” The country was filled with the cla- 
mor of the banks’ friends, and the Adainistiation 
were charged with having cut off all accomoda- 
tions from the people. In answer to this charge, 
the President of the United States and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury did say to the banks that they 
were expected to grant such facilities as the Bank 
of the United States had done; that was the advice 
given to the bauks. When the banks were advised 
to grant facilities, it was on the proviso that they 
were to go as far as was consistent with the safety 
ot the Government funds, but no farther. When 
the banks went beyond that point, the Adininistra- 
tion were not responrible fur their acts or for the 
consequences. Now this chatge is made by the 
very men who clamored for accommodations; who 
even sent deputations here to demand them; who 
were eager, anxious, greedy, fur them; and now, 
when in consequence of granting their own re- 
quest, distress has come upon the country, they 
turn round and charge it all upon the Administra- 
tion. It has become but too common a practice 
first to urge with great vehemence a certain course 
of action, and then to charge a compliance as a 
crime, It will also be recollected that the clamor 
of the day was that this money was loaned to the 
banks without interest. The State banks had a 
right to expect this privilege, because they were re- 
quired to extend the same facilities as the United 
States Bank had done. Mr. Leigh charged Gen. 
Jackson with tyranny for loaning the public money 
to the bauks without interest. He cvuld not bear 
to see the State banks enjoying the same benefit 
which had been granted to the Bank of the United 
States, and introduced a section into the deposite 
law which required that when the moneys in the 
hands of the banks exceeded a certain amount, in- 
terest should be charged. Were not these gentle- 
men themselves responsible for these terms? The 
Opposition, to a man, went in favor of them; yet 
now they turn fiercely upon the President and his 
Secretary, because the banks usei the public mo- 
ney, aiter being required to pay interest on it. 

If we take all the acts of the Government te- 
gether, we find the inconsistency of the Opposition 
on another ground. When the Government found 
that the State banks used their deposites, without 
regard to the interest or safety of the Goveroment, 
but that it was fast losing possession of the public 
lands, and gelling in exchange nothing but bank 
credits, with a view to check this profligate exura- 
vagance, the ‘Treasury circu'ar was issued; and 
what took place then? Why, in an instant, the 
whole couniry was fiiled with the clamors of the 
Opposition. This was an aitack upon credit. Be- 
cause we did not wish to let the whole public domain 
go into the hands of speculators, the President was 
denounced as a tyrant and a usurper; and this, too, 
by the very men who held the Administration 
responsible for the extravagant issues of the banks. 
So that whether the Administration encouraged the 
banks to lend, or checked and restrained their ex- 
travagant loans, it was alike in fault, and alike re- 
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viled. Those who were rapidiy transferring the 
pablic lands into theic own possession, were the 
very men who abu:ed Presideat Jackson for en- 
couraging ths banks to those loans which alone fut- 
nished the means of making fortunes. 

Gentlemen here seem to take great delight in re- 
ferring usto Great Britain; they pronounce eloquent 
and high sounding eulogies oa the splender of her 
arts and arms, her commerce, andher wde do- 
minions. Sir, there are too many poliucians ia 
our country, who like to look to Engiand for ex- 
amples, Itis true she 's creat in arts and in arms; 
and it is equally true that she has been made great by 
theeredit system. But Eng and is great and distin- 
guished for other things beudes her arms, her arts, 
her commerce, and her power; she stan is mournfully 
emiment for the enormous amount oi her publie debt, 
and for the aumber of her paupers, ground as the 
are to the dust by the operation of this her beautt- 
fulcreditsystem. Do you admire her debt of four 
thousand m jlions, which bangs like a millstone 
about the neck of her Government? It has been 
said, I know, that by the pressure of that load the 
Government is held together. It may be so now, 
buat this state of things cannot last forever. The 
time will yet come, when, disregarding all peca- 
niary obligations, the people of that empire will 
rise with a giant’s strength, assert their rights by 
force, and the balance of the debt will be swept off 
atadash. You cannot always keep down a na- 
tion of paupers. When starvation stares them in 
the face, they will rise in their despair, and lay all 
prostrate before them. Gentlemen may admire 
the condition of Great Britam: for myself, I con- 
fess 1 see but litte to admire. There is much 
splendor, much wealth, much renown, and all that; 
but itis confined to a few—it is limited to King, 
Lords, and Commons—the mass of the people do 
nat enjoy a State of domestic happiness and cheer- 
ful prosperity. The wealth and tke glory are con- 
fined to “the higher circles.” I do not admire a 
nation because it possesses a great navy, a nume- 
rous army, or splendid and costly palaces. That 
nation alone can be called truly great where the 
great mass are contented and happy—where wealth 
is widely diffused, and ali have a share. We may 
go on with our credit system, till we are in the 
same situatiin with her—we may follow in her 
footsteps till we have in this country a bank aristo- 
cracy as irresponsible as it is in England. We may 
go on till, in this now free and equal community, 
we shall behold overgrown wealth in the hands of 
a few, while our manufactories are filled with 
starving wretchedness. Would this increase eur 
national happiness? We may spread our com- 
merce, and stretch abroad our arms, till we em- 
brace the world, and still oar wretchedness at home 
be none the less. Whea our merchants and spe- 
culators become princes, our poor, like the Irish 
peasant, may live on potatoes; and finding not 
enough even of these, may be compelled to rebel 
for bread. Yet we are called upon to admire the 
glory and sp'endor of the European Governments. 
Gentlemen forget the mass and look only at the 
nob'es. I have no taste for sucha state of society. 
| ho!d it better to guard against that credit system 
which, pushed to its legitimate results, will bring us 
into the condition of England. When we reach 
that point, revolution and anarchy inust be the con- 
sequence. This credit system has ‘abled Great 
Britain to carry herarms and her dominions round 
the world, and will at last be her ruin. Her people, 
long ground down as laboring slaves beneath the 
feet of a lordly aristocracy, will not forever submit 
to their bondage. As a Republican statesman, I 
never can consent to draw my political principles 
from aman who held the British Government to be 
the beau ideal of perfection. The genileman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Rayner] pronounced a sound- 
ing eulogy on Alexander Hamilton. I shall not 
detract trom his talents: they are known and ad- 
mitted by all—vet I cannot but think it strange, 
indeed, that a State Rghis Republican, (as I know 
the gentleman to profess hims-if,) should select Alex- 
avder Hamilton as his model from whom te draw 
State Righ’s political principles. We are fallen en 
strange times. If ever two parties were founded 
on principle, as their grand distiction, it was the 
old parties which prevailed in this country in 98 
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and 99. At the head of one stood Alexander Ha- 
milton: at the head of the other was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. That Federalists should admire with enthu- 
siasm the character of Hamilton, does not surprise 
me: it is what we might expect. But that one 
calling himself a State Rights Republican should 
be that man's admirer and eulogist—I confess fills 
me with amazenient. At that school I never 
should have thought of hearing the doctrines of 
State Rights Republicanism. The gentleman, I 
thought, seemed disposed, too, to disparage some- 
what the fair fame of the Old Dominion. All I ask 
is, that it he holds such sentiments he will not pub- 
lish them: and I will give my reason. A certain 
lady was once speaking very lightly of Napoleon: 
when a friend of his replied to her, “Oh don’t talk 
80, you don’t know how it will distress him.” [A 
laugh.] 

Now if my friend shall continue to reflect upon 
Virginia, she may be mortified and distressed. 

{Mr. Graves here rose and said he did not see 
the application of the argument. 

The Cuair replied that the gentleman was in 
order. 

Mr. Rayner said, in explanation, that he had 
only referred to the doctrine of Hamilton on the 
subject of State rights, with a view to show that 
those who were the loudest in professions, were 
often the most wanting when it came to the point. 
Virginia politicians were always whining about 
State rights, and yet when matters came to the 
point, they were almost always found on the side 
of power. ] 

Mr. Hotcrman resumed. The charge has been 
made, though not very boldly, as if those who 
made ithad no very great confidence in its truth, 
that this Sub-Treasury bill isin fact a bank. So 
Said a distinguished Senator, [Mr. Ciay,] and so 
have said some gentlemen here. And why and 
how is ita bank? The Treasurer of the United 
States is empowered to draw on the depositaries of 
the public money, and his draft is to be paid, and 
that these drafts will get into circulation as cur- 
rency. The Secretary can draw as a bank can, 
and therefore the Treasury isa bank. That is the 
argument. But does that constitute a bank? May 
not any individual draw for his own funds? I 
may draw a check on the Bank of Washington— 
am I therefore a banker? ‘The thing is done every 
day. A good check, known to be good, passes 
from hand to hand as much money. Is the drawer, 
therefore, a banker, and his check money? But if 
this be so, and the Sub-Treasury is a Government 
bank, then we have always had a Government 
bank. Has not the Secretary or the Treasurer of 
the United States always drawn on the depositaries 
of the public money, on collectors and receivers, 
and on the Bank of the United States? And could 
not such drafis as well have gone into circulation 
as currency then as now? A draft oa the Bank of 
the United States, endorsed by Government, was 
generally as good as gold and silver, and for some 
uses betier. Did such drafts take the place of mo- 
ney, and enter into the general circu ation? If we 
are to have a Government bauk by this bill, we 
always have had one. 

If a man holds a draft of the Treasurer, and does 
not choose to present it, he is now just where he 
was, But there is this additional safeguard: the Se- 
crelary is directed so to manage his drafts that they 
shall not enter into the circulation of the country; 
he is ordered to prevent this as far as in his power; 
whereas before there was no such restriction. 
Does the gentleman see any authority in this bill to 
make drafts for circulation? I say again, if this is 
a bank, then there bas been a Treasury bank ever 
since the commencement of the Government. No 
matier where the depositary may be, there will 
always be the same difficulty. It has been the law 
of the land for the last fifty years. Is it now to be 
made a mauer of complaint against this Adminii- 
tration? Cannot the Postmaster General do the 
same? There are 13,000 Postmasters in this coun- 
try on whom he may make quarterly drafts. Is 
the Post Office, therefore, a Government bank? and 
are the drafis of the Postmaster General a curren- 
cy? Here is the dreaded system in its widest ex- 
tent, yet who ever complained that the General 
Post Office is a Government bank? The Treasury 
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is not to have one tenth part of the nnmoer of de- 
positories, and yet it is called a Government bank ! 
It is amazing to hear gentlemen bring forward such 
an argument; it is scarcely worth retuting. I trust 
when the gentleman goes home and tells kis con- 
stituents that this is a bank, he will not forget to tell 
them, also, that we have had just the same sort of a 


Government bank ever since we had a Federal 
Government. 


Another accusation against us is, that by this 
measure we wish to reduce the price of labor. I 
will tell gentlemen what our object is: it is to re- 
establish a sound currency. This, and this alone, 
is the simple naked object we have in view. All 
other currencies have miscarried—we want to en- 
courage the introduction of gold and silver asa 
Standard of value ; we want to make it, in matters 
of value, what the standard bushel is in matters of 
quantity. We would use it as a standard bushel 
or a lawful yardstick; and we want all 
things measured by the same yard and the 
same bnshel. I say that it will cause no dis- 
proportionate reduction in the price of la- 
bor. It is true, however, that when the country 
shall have settied down into a sound and natural 
condition, and we have a currency of uniform va- 
lue, the nominal price of labor may not be as high 
as it has been for the last two years. The value 
of money will not be as low. We propose to cor- 
rect the system, not partially, but throughout. This 
will not injure the poor man, but, on the contrary, 
will establish a currency by which he will be pro- 
tected in the just rewards of his industry. We do 
not offer him a system which will to day give him 
an enormous price for his labor, and to-morrow 
throw him out of employment; that is just what 
we want to guard against. We want labor to be 
so rewarded that the laborer may know that he will 
get steady employment and a uniform fair price 
from year to year. We would not raise his hopes 
with a high prise at one time, and give him a low 
‘price or no price atall at another time. This is 
what the banks themselves wiil be compelled to re- 
sortto. They have done the same thing at various 
times heretofore; they are doing it now, and will 
continue, until from necessity, (for nothing less 
than necessify will ever move them;) from necessity, 
I say, they will be compelled to “bank less and 
trade less.” The laborer is not benefited by high 
prices, unless he can at the same time buy at low 
prices. Suppose he can now get a dollar, and save 
half of it; double bis dollar, it will at first seem a 
great benefit; the man will be delighted; but he will 
soon find that he is charged double as well as paid 
double. He Jays up a dollar, it is trae, buat his 
dollar buys no more for his family than bis half 
dollar did. Instead or getting a bushel of corn for 
his increased wages he gets the same half bushel as 
before. That state of things once took place in 
Kentucky. A man might offer a silver dollar for 
his breakfast and he would receive a paper dollar 
in change; nominally he got his breakfast for no- 
thing, but in fact paid fifty cents in hard money. 


The gentleman misunders'ood me, ifhe thought 
I said Jabor, like produce, had been at a higher re- 
al price than itcan be kept up to. The banks 
can tell you, they cannot supply a currency as 
they could before, and the reason is, they banked 
too much. They must reduce their business; that 
of necessity reduces the price both of commodities 
and of labor, below the true standard. This has 
been done over and over again by the banks, and 
no complaints were heard; but let Gevernment at- 
tempt to correct such abuses, and at once it is 
charged with tyranny and and an attempt to in- 
jure the poor. It is not so; it is the antagonist 
pian that injures the poor man. It isthe plan 
which puts it inthe power of a moneyed corpora- 
tion to say how much the honest laborer shall re- 
ceive for his week’s work. If you pay him in mo- 
ney of the Brandon Bank, he is to get $2; if in sil- 
ver, $1. Was Mississippi benefited by the issue of 
the “Brandon money?” 

The banks say that they must reduce their is- 
sues. This produces distress and low prices. My 
object is tohave a sound uniform currency, by 
which the laborer can be benefited, as well as 
other classes of the community. By the credit plan, 
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bank corporations fix the rate of their own Profits, 
and fix at the same time the price of labor. 

We are cailed upon for ielief. ‘What mea. 
sures,” say they, ‘do you propose for the relief , 
the people?” When gentlemen themselves wer 
thus called upon, what did they do? 


In 1837, we relieved the banks and the my. 
chants by giving them a longer to pay their debys 
to the Government, and that is the mode of relief 
always asked. But what did Congress do fo, 
for farmers and laborers? Give them bread 
Oh, no; the maxim was-—“ Take care of the 
banks, they will take care of the merchants” 
and they, the merchants, were the people! Very 
fine—the people were to trust to the tender mer. 
cies of the merchants! As well might you trost 
the wolf to nurse the tender lamb. The banks get 
relief, and then they grant to the commuaity 
just such relief as will best suit their own pur- 
poses. They will nurse them and feed them as 
men take care of their horses—to get as much 


labor out of them as possible. We are charged 
with the design of bringing down the price of labot to the 
standard of foreigncountries. Sir, that is a thing which cat. 
not be done. And the reason is this: the wealth of those coun. 
tries consists in their lands. Land is there scarce and dear, 
while labor, on the contrary, is abundant and cheap. Here the 
case is directly the reverse: land is abundant and cheap, while 
labor is comparatively scarce and high. Gentleman may adop, 
what plans they please. I defy them to reduce our laboring 
classes to the European standard of prices. In the older 

of the country, in manufacturing districts, they may, after a 
long time, approach to it; but, in the agricultural sections, and 
in the wide and fertile West, thank God, the thing is impos. 
ble. We have an abundance of land, and labor will meet ig 
just reward. You may injure the laborer by the credit system, 
and he will and must be injured by the constant expansions 
and contractions of the circulating medium; but I trust the 
time is coming when we shall have the blessings of a better sys- 
tem. The General Government has begun it, and I hope the 
States will follow. Whether the currency shall be wholly me. 
tallic, or shall consist partly of gold and silver and partly of 
paper, it is not necessary to inquire. It is not for us to decide 
what the States shall do: we must leave that to their wisdom. 
Be it our part to set them, at least, a sound example. 


Mr. Chairman, the questions involved in this bill are of vast 
importance: they are questions which must be'setiled, one way 
or the other. The country must makeits choice between the 
system of banks and our simple plan of a constitutional curren. 
cy. These questions are agitating and occupying the public 
mind, and they cannot remain longer uadecided. Who iste. 
sponsible for the great and unprecedented excitement which has 
been created, and who is chargeable with the distress which is 
said to prevail, are also questions which the people will settle, 
lentertain no fears for the issue. There are perhaps some gen. 
tlemen who may seek to excuse themselves, like the gentle. 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Rayner,] by pleading infancy 
asa bar to his Jacksonism. As the gentleman is very young, 
I must forgive him for being a little extravagant. We treat 
with} much forbearance those of tender years; andas he is my 
neighbor, | am ready to pardon the gentleman, as soon as he 
shall show, by his conduct, that he repents. He has mettle and 
high spirit. I defend and excuse him, asa young gations 
trust he will depart from the error of his way, and no longer fol: 
low after false gods. As to the great mass of those who have 
joined in the cry against the Administration,the people will decide 
whether they are to be justified in their course. They may file 
their indictments as soon as they like; we take issue with them, 
and putourselves on the country, having no apprehension but 
that the verdict will be for the defendant, and that thg plain. 
tiffs, for their false clamor, in mercy be discharged. But as to 
the great leaders in this unholy war—those who could not bear 
to see others rise while they remained stationary—those who 
cannot endure to look upon the tenant of the White House, and 
who claim for themselves all the offices and all the honors ot 
the country—those who, in the bitterness of their envious spi- 
rits, cry out with Haman, “What doth all this avail us, se long 
as we see Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate—so long as we see 
Martin Van Buren, whom the people delight to honor, presiding 
at the White House’’—as to those leaders, who, from a spiri 
of envy and ambition, have combined and confederated to pu 
dowa this Administration at every sacrifice and at all hazards, 
a decree shall go forth from an insulted and indignant people, 
who are rising in the majesty of their strength, and it will read 
“Let them be hanged like Haman upon the gallows prepare! 
for Mordecai the Jew.” 


REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, 
OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, July 20, 1840—In re- 
ply to Mr. Prorrit, on the amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill, giving to the President the pow- 
er to withhold or limit the application of certain 
appropriations, if the condition of the Treasury 
should demand it. 

Mr. SMITH arose and said: Mr. Speaker, to 
occupy the time of the committee at this late stage 
offthe session, when every moment is so precious, 
needs some apology from me to the committee and 
to the country; and that apology may be found in 
ihe extraordinary remarks of my colleague. He 
considered that the time improperly consumed in 











\han as a trespass upon the patience of the commit- 
tee, and injurious to the interests of the country. 
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pot, Mr. S. said, as he had occupied but little 


time of the House this session, he hoped a few mo- 

ments would be accorded to him, whilst he pro- 

osed to say something in relation to the amend- 
ment pending, and briefly to reply to some of the 
extraordinary and strange remarks of his colleague, 

Mr. Prorrit,] who had just taken his seat. My col- 
jeague (said Mr. 3.) has indulged in a strain of 
bitter invective and withering denunciation—and 
that, (00, in a Manner unique and peculiar te him- 
glfalone. On this, as on former occasions, he 
spoke of his utter contempt of the President, and 
said, “God knows he does hate the President, Mr. 
Van Buren—that he would not eat with him or 
drink with bim. I cannot find words to express 
ny contempt for him; sir, 1 would not touch him 
with a ten foot pole.” This was the language of 
his colleague. 

Sir, said Mr. S. (turning round to Mr. Prorrit,) 
| must implore my colleague, in the name of hu- 
manity, to take back his denunciation, to withhold 
his hate, and to eradicate his contempt for the Pre- 
sident; and I am sure he would, if he was conscious 
of the inexpressible and excrutiating pain he was 
inflicting. 1 appeal to this House and to the coun- 
try, to tell me, how it is possible for the President 
io exist under the hate and contempt of my col- 
league. But, sir, it is fortunate for the President, 
(and I hope equally for the country,) that he is not 
aware of the hate my colleague bears him—else, 
like a wasting atrophy, it would seize upon him, 
prey upon his spirits, waste his flesh andend his life 
in wretchedness. (Loud laughter.] And, said Mr. 
§.my colleague has unmitigated contempt for all 
the heads of the Departments, and all the great Fe- 
deral officers. Well, I congratulate my country- 
men that they are unconscious of this alarming 
fact—the existence of this blighting hate—else on 
our retarn next fall, we would find those officers, 
should they live through it, stalking about the 
streets here like an army of ghosts, blighted, with- 
ered, and wasted away to mere skeletons, under the 
contemptucus ire of my colleague—some of whom, 
at the present time, weigh 200/bs. gross. [Yes, a 
voice cried out, ‘“‘Levi does.” Loud laughter.] 
Then, sir, in view of the probable effects, I implore 
my friend and colleague to refiect on the quantum 
of pain he is inflicting, and the disastrous conse- 
quences that may result from it to the injury of in- 
dividuals, and perhaps to the country, to spare, oh 
spare them! When he iscool, I am sure he will 
doas I conjure him—for kindness is one of his 
characteristic virtues. 

But my colleague holds this amendment, too, 
in contempt, “and the sneaking, low, underhanded 
manner in which such things are stolen in upon us 
at the end of the session.” Sir, I would inquire if 
he has reflected whence this amendment came. 
Does he not know it is an amendment made by the 
Senate to a bill of the House? Should that not en- 
title it to some portion of respect from my col- 
league. Sir, what is the character of the Senate 
of the United States? Ihave been taught to re- 
spectit. I have schooled myself to think highly of 
it. Isit notthe most august and talented delibera- 
tive body in the world? I believe the world would 
accord that much to it. This should weigh some 
litle in the mind of my friend in favor of the 
amendment. But that is not worth straws in his 
estimation. Well, said Mr. S. my colleague has 
pronounced the doom of this Administration, and 
says “it must go down, and, if by revolution, it 
must go down;” he says, “if he had a son, he 
would train him up to arms, and point him to the 
purpose.” These are extraordinary sentiments to 
be expressed on the floor of the American Con- 
gtess by a representative of the people. But this 
accords well with sentiments I have heretofore seen 
expressed in acorrespondence of a member’ of 
Congress with a venerable constituent, and pub- 
lished and endorsed by a very respectable opposi- 
tion paper, the National Intelligencer. In one sen- 
tence the correspondent says: ‘I would sooner have 
my property in the funds of Great Britain than in 
those of the United States.” Another says: “I 
should prefer the Government of Victoria.” A 
third says: ‘1 am tired of this Government,” &c. 
Sir, said Mr. S. these are extraordinary sentiments 
to be avowed openly through the press, and by re- 
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presentatives who hold seats on the floor of Con- 
gress. I do not know the extent of the spread of 
such opinions and feelings as these. I hope, how- 
ever, their roots do not strike deep into our politi- 
cal so.}, for surely it is not possible that any man 
can seriously desire to overthrow the temple of 
liberty in this happy land. But I am happy to 
learn that my colleague has no son to train up in 
the way that he would have him to go, but that he 
has two lovely little daughters; and I hope they 
may live and marry true Republicans, who will 
feel and appreciate liberty, love and serve a Repub- 
lic in a Democratic form, be faithful to the institu- 
tions of their country in peace, and, if there be 
need, that they will fight for it bravely and defend 
it nobly in war. Sir, said Mr. S. my colleague is 
extremely captious, and expresses streng opposi- 
tion to the Government, and openly avows his 
eternal hostility to the Administration, avers that 
he does not like it, northat he ever will. Well, it 
will be in vain to attempt to quiet my colleague's 
opposition. I know his inflexible disposition, 
and for my part 1 would as leave undertake by 


_ contract to furnish water tu cool the flames of heil 


as to attempt to allay his ire, or undertake to give 
reasons to quiet the spirits of the damned, as to fur- 
uish arguments to reconcile himto this Admi- 
nistration. Sir, it cannot be done; the words 
“eternal hostility” have gone out of his mouth, 
and the case is hopeless. Mr. S. said his colleague 
seized hold of small points, with a microscopic 
eye, and threw them out before the public, with a 
view, no doubt, to deceive. If so, he mistook the 
intelligence of the people. If he thought, by hold- 
ing the Government up to them, as extremely pro- 
fligate and corrupt, because they have sold a few 
bushels of damaged corn in the progress of the 
Florida war, for four or five cents per bushel, that 
he would convinee them that it was corrupt, he was 
mistaken. How such statements may affect 
men’s constitutents, I know not, but I am sure it 
will make but little impression upon mine; they are 
a reasoning, intelligent, and liberal, and are always 
willing to make due allowance, for they expect im- 
perfection in Goverament as in men. Sir, I would 
allow no man to make such statements to my 
constituents without proper explanations, and to 
go away without exposure. 

Mr. S. said that his colleague had a kind of pro- 
phetic ken, for he says that he is a “ prophet, and 
the son ofaprophet.”” He didnot know that that en- 
dowment entitled him to much credit for wisdom 
or sagacity. But his impression was that it did not; 
for prophets did not come to their conclusions 
by any of the known modes of reasoning, and by 
philosophical deductiens, but, if true prophets, spoke 
as they were inspued. If not, they are false pro- 
phets, and are notto be believed. Mr.S. was of 
the opinion, at the present time, more prophets, or 
those who professed that gift, were to be found 
amongst the illiterate, low, and vulgar, than any 
other class of people; and as to modern prophecy, 
my friend cannot compare with a set of old women, 
socially seated around a tea table. My colleague 
says “he hada bad opinien of this Government 
before he came here.”” I came here prepared to 
find many things wrong, and did not expect to find 
perfection in any of the departmeats. I regard 
the Government as a mighty machine of complex 
and extended operations, and did not expect to find 
it perfect in all its parts. Those who expect per- 
fection will never have their hopes realized. 

But (continued Mr. 8S.) this amendment and 
this course of legislation are denounced in no mea- 
sured terms as dictatorial on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive, and creeping, crawling servility on the 
part ef the majority of this House. Well, it 
may be so; but is there any thing in it compared 
with the tone and temper of dictation of my col- 
league, who says “this bill shall not pass with 
this amendment,” and that he would denounce 
any Whig as a Tory, who would vote for it; and 
that he gave the friends of the Administration 
fair notice that, “‘if they proposed to carry it, they 

must have and keep a quorum in the House.” 
Sir, (said Mr. S.) these authoritative declarations I 
call dictation that comes in no questionable 
shapes, when a member will stand up in his place, 
and pronounce upon the course a whole party 
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shall pursue. It may be borne by those who act 
with him, or move by his direction, but such a 
mode of dictation is not knewn on our side of the 
House. The sequel will prove how far the dicta- 
tion is obeyed. I fear the servility of the great 
independents will show quite as palpably as 
those who are dictated to by the Executive or 
his corrupt cabinet officers 

Mr. S. proceeded te make some comments on 

the great delay in the despatch of publie business, 
arising in the House, as he believed, from the un- 
due proportion of a certain talking profession, 
though he disclaimed any intention of making an 
attack on any order of men. But it was a deplo- 
rable fact, that matiers of the utmost importance 
to the nation, were frequently hung up in that 
Heuse on a point of erder—business of vital im- 
portance was protracted and delayed by the 
merest pettifegging and special pleading. Ay, 
Sir, questions of the utmost importance are in 
this way suspended for months and for years on 
points and punctilios, that the same number of 
common sense men would settle in an hour. 

Mr.S. proeceded to show that the cause of many 

of the evils of the Government were overlooked. Sir, 
(said Mr. 8) the President and heads of departments 
are charged with and denounced for extravagance, 
and strongly implicated as being corrupt, when 
no man can put his finger on a cent that any of 
them have drawn from the Treasury, not autho- 
rized by law. Yet allthis does notsave them from 
fierce invective. Sir, I think the evil is not so 
much in the Executive and heads of departments, 
as in the practice which has long prevailed, of ap- 
appeinting to office young sprigs of the aristocracy 
and boys from West Point, to be disbursing and 
contracting agents. These men have never, per- 
haps, in their lives, earned a meal’s victuals—they 
know but little about the use or value of money, 
and less about the value of labor. When they 
disburse, they do it profusely, and when they con- 
tract for the Government, they are the sure victims 
of the keen Government speculator. In this 
way, sir, the public Treasury is made to bleed at 
every pore. The agents are frequently supplied 
from another class of gentry, in whose compe- 
tency to perform such trusts with ability and fideli- 
ty, I have quite as little confidence. I mean a 
kind of quasi professional men, who thrust them- 
selves into such places by their continual watching 
and ceaseless importunities. In this particular, 
I would say to the appointing power, discard the 
practice of taking disbursing agents from West 
Point or the line of the atmy, and take men from 
the people, of mature age and known probity; and 
when you want men to contract, select them from 
the same pure source—the great body of the peo- 
ple—and if either of those selected in this way 
should have been a laboring man at some time in 
life, he will be none the less qualified on that ac- 
count; but will, perhaps, know experimentally 
something of the value of labor. My word for it, 
such men will be less the subject of imposition. 

Sir, said Mr. S. I do not possess oratory to be a 
polished speaker. To do my own speaking in a 
plain way, is as much as I can attend to; but I 
hold that no maa shall trample upon me, after the 
manner or style of my colleague, or in any other 
way, if I can avoid it. I fear that I have been 
more tedious than I intended; batI shall say a few 
things to the a.endment, and then conclude. 

Sir, said Mr. S, I understand this to be anamend- 
ment added to a bill of this Howse by the Senate, 
anthorizing the President of the United States, on 
certain contingencies, to postpone operations on 
certain named and specified works, if it can be 
done without injury to the public service, with a 
view that the expenditure shall not exceed the 
means in the Treasury and accruing revenue with- 
in the year. Now, sir, this is plainly and simply 
the fact. How is it possible for those croakers 
about economy to find se much fault with ix? If I 
undersiand the people, this is just what they want; 
that is, that the means of the Treasury shall be 
kept Jow, and the expenditures within those means. 
The friends of the Administration have proposed 
this course, as a measure of economy, and to avoid 
encumbering the country with a national debt. It 
is a course which I heartily approve; but (said he) 
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my reforming colleague is outraged with such a po- 
licy. If this policy tends to parsimony, bis must 
tend to extravagance. Sir, said Mr. S. the true se- 
cret of this unheard of opposition to the Adminis- 
ration is, that the Whigs are most cruelly chafed 
and galled to think they have not been able to run 
up the appropriatiens so as to discredit the Govern- 
ment, or compel it to resort to loans, or, at this late 
hour, compel us to steal in (as they say) a propo- 
sition to authorize the emission of more Treasury 
notes. In all these hopes, I am happy to think, 
purely patriotic gentlemen, you will be disappoint- 
ed. Congress will adjourn, and you will find that 
your fancies and hopes and desires have been delu- 
sive and vain. 

The Government is denounéed as being insol- 
vent; and itis a choice sentiment to send to the 
country, that your Treasury is bankrupt. Mr. 8. 
inquired if gentleman would tell him whose busi- 
ness it was to replenish the Treasury. Was it not 
the duty of Congress? And who had more right 
than the Opposition to propose ways and means. 
Do gentlemen recollect that the operation of the ce- 
lebrated compromise iariff had reduced the revenue 
from customs nearly one-half? And do not all men 
know that the monetary matters of the whole world 
are in confusion, and calculated to disturb revenue 
arising from commerce? Will gentlemen be mag- 
nanimous, and make some allowance for all those 
causes which tend to cut off the resources from the 
support of Government? But, above all things, if 
they wish economy, let them not, by any means 
which they can bring to bear, try to prevent it. 
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Mr. CALHOUN said: It was impossible to listen 
to this discussion, without being struck with the 
difficulty of the subject, and the number and deli- 
cacy of the questions involved. The relation of 
creditor and debtor was, indeed, the all-pervading 
one in our country, and ought not to be touched 
without much deliberation and caution. This bill 
and the amendment proposed, taken together, em- 
brace this universal relation, almost to its utmost ex- 
tent and minutest ramification, and ought to be ex- 
amined with corresponding care and attention. 

I was at first inclined to favor the bill; but the 
discussion and reflection have brought me to the 
conclusion that it is unconstitutional, and therefore 
could not receive my support, if there were no 
other objection. The power of Congress is re- 
stricted, by the Constitution, to establishing laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies. That is the limit 
of its power. lt cannot go an inch beyond, on the 
subject of this bill, without violating the Constitu- 
tion. Thus far, all must be agreed. 

After full and deliberate investigation, I cannot 
regard this bill as one on the subject of bankruptcy. 
It relates, in my opinion, to another, but connected, 
subject, not embraced in the Constitution—that of 
insolvency, miscalled voluntary bankruptcy—as I 
hope to be able to establish. 

n order to understand the ground on which my 
opinion resis, it will be necessary to premise—what 
none have denied, or can deny—that, at the time of 
the formation of the Constitution, there existed, 
both in this country and in England, from which 
we derived our laws, two separate systems of laws, 

rowing out of the relation of creditor and debtor; 
the one known as the system of bankruptcy, and the 
other of insolvency. The two systems had existed 
together in England for centuries, and in this coun- 
try from an early period of our colonial Govern- 
ments. It would be useless to waste the time of 
Senate in accumulating proof of a fact beyond 
controversy. This very bill, and the only one ever 
ssed by Congress on the subject of bankruptcy, 
ar internal evidence of the fact. The decisions 
of judges recognise the distinction, and elementary 
works place them under distinct heads, and in se 
rate chapters. The distinction is one neither of 
orm nor accident. The two systems, in commer- 
cial communities, naturally grow up out of the re- 
lation of creditor and debtor, but originate in dif- 
ferent motives, and have different objects, which 
give different character and genius to the two. 

The system of insolvent laws grew out of the 
debtor side of the relation, and originated in mo- 
tives of humanity for the unfortunate but honest 
debtor, deprived of the means of paying his debts 
by some of the various unforeseen accidents of life, 
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and in consequence exposed to the oppression of 
unfeeling creditors. Pheir object is to relieve 
him from the power of his creditors, on an honest 
surrender of all his property for their benefit. 

Very different are the motives and objects in which 
the laws of bankruptcy originated. They grew 
out of the creditor side of the relation, and form a 
porien of the mercantile or commercial code of 
aws. Their leading object is to strengthen the 
system of commercial credit, with the view of in- 
vigorating and extending commercial enterprise; 
and we accordingly find that the system com- 
menced in the commercial Republic of Venice, 
and has been confined exclusively, as far as my 
knowledge extends, to commercial communities. 
Though growing out of the same relation, and to 
that extent connected, the two are as different in 
genius and character as the different aspects of the 
relation out of which they grow. The one looks 
to credit and the creditor interest, and the other to 
the debtor, and the obligations of humanity towards 
him, when, without demerit on his part, he is 
utterly deprived of the means of meeting his en- 
gagements. 

It is true, indeed, that the insolvent system, in its 
humanity for the debtor, is not unmindful of the inte- 
rest of the creditor; nor the bankrupt system, in 
guarding the interest of credit and creditors, does 
not forget that of the debtor. But this, though it 
has, to a certain extent, blended the two, and caused 
some confusion in practice, cannot obliterate the 
essential and Broad distinction between them. Nor 
is it necessary, With my object, to trace the history 
of the legislation in relation to them in this coun- 
try and England, with the judicial decisions, in 
order to show that the two systems, though blended 
and confounded in part, have, nevertheless, retained 
their distinctive features. It is enough for me that 
there were, when the Constitution was adopted, 
two separate systems, known both to our laws and 
the English, such as I have described. 

I next assert, that the members of the conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution could not have 
been ignorant of the fact, that there were two such 
systems, known by the names of bankrupt and insol- 
vent laws. The convention abounded with able 
lawyers, many of whom were among the most dis- 
tinguished and influential members of the body, 
and could not but be as perfectly familiar with the 
whole subject as we now are, after this long and 
able discussion. 

Now, sir, lask, is itto be supposed, that ifthey intend- 
ed to delegateto Congress power over both systems, 
these able and cautious men, so familiar with the 
distinction between them, would not have included 
both by name? And is it not conclusive, that in 
not doing so, and in limiting the grant to bank- 
ruptcy alone, that it was their intention to grant 
that only, to the exclusion of insolvency? Do we 
not feel, that if we were framing a constitution, 
with our present knowledge of the subject, that 
such would be our course? If we intended to 
grant both, would we not insert both? And would 
not the insertion of bankruptcy only, be intended 
to exclude insolvency?) The conelnsion a 
pears irresistible. How is it met? By ad- 
mitting (for it cannot be denied) that such 
would be the case, if the words of the Con- 
stitution are to be taken in their legal sense; 
but it is asserted that our Constitution was made for 
the people at large, and on this assumption it is in- 
ferred that it ought to be interpreted, in all cases, 
according to the ordinary meaning of the words 
used, and not in their legal sense. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, it is next contended, that, accord- 
ing to their ordinary sense, bankruptcy and insol- 
vency are convertible terms, and of the same mean- 
ing; and itis thence inferred that the framers of 
‘the Constitution intended to comprehend both under 
the former. 

I might well deny both the premises and conclu- 
sion. }t might be easily shown, that in many cases 
the words of the Constitution must, and have been, 
constantly taken in their legal sense, and that, ac- 
cording to the established rules of construction, 
they ought to be so taken inthis. It might be also 
shown that they are not convertible, in common use; 
that insolvency isthe general term, and includes 
bankruptcy. But I deem all this unnecessary. I 
admit, for the sake of argument, both premises and 
conclusion, but deny the application. Taken un- 
connected with other words, insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy may be admitted to have the same meaning, 
and that the one may stand for the other; but that is 
not this case. In the Constitution, bankruptcy 
stands in connection with law, which, attaching 
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itself to it, fixes its meaning. Now, sir, } een 
however the terms bankruptcy and insolvency ee 
be confounded, standing alone, no one—no, not the 
most uninformed, confounds bankrupt laws with 
insolvent laws. They never call the insolvep; 
laws of the States bankrupt laws. They may nov 
be able to draw the distinction with any pree 
but they know that they are not the same. 

But admit that there is doubt.. I ask, what jx 
rule of interpretation to be applied to the ¢ Sonstity. 
tion in case of doubt? It isa fundamental pring}. 
ple that Congress has no right to exercise any power 
whatever that is not granted by the Constitution 
To do so would be an act of usurpation, and jj 
knowingly done, a violation of oath, Hence. in 
cases of doubt, it is a just caution to take the word: 
in their limited sense, and not their broad and com. 
prehensive—a rule at all times considered as essen. 
tial to the safety of the Constitution, by those 
of the States Right creed. Apply it to thi: 
case, and the controversy ceases. Let me ada 
that there are few subjects, in reference tp 

which it is more necessary to apply the most rigid 
rules of construction, than to that of the all-pervad- 
ing relation of debtor and creditor. It is one on 
which the slightest encroachment is dangerous 
and might, in its consequences, draw into the vor. 
tex of this Government the whole of that vast rela. 
tion in its fullest extent, and with it the entire mo. 
ney transactions of the Union, as will be manifes; 
in the sequel. 

If, after what has been said, doubts should stij) 
exist, they may be removed by turning to anothe; 
provision of the Constitution, standing in close con. 
nection with this. I have said that the bankrup 
system grew out of the commercial policy, and 
made a part of it. The provision I refer to is that 
which grants to Congress the power of regulating 
commerce. This grant carried with it severa! 
others, as connected powers; such as that of coin. 
ing money and regulating the value thereof; fixing 
an uniform standard of weights and measures, and 
we accordingly find these, with the power ofestablish- 
ing laws of bankruptcy, all grouped together, and fol. 
lowing in close connection, the parent power of re. 
gulating commerce; just where we would expect to 
find it, regarded in the light I do, but not, if taken 
in the broader and more general sense of insolven. 
cy, in which it would seoemenens far more than 
what relates to trade, and what, under our system 
belong to the mass of local and particular powers 
reserved to the States. 

So irresistible does the conclusion at which | 
have arrived appear to me, that I have been forced 
to inquire how it is that any one in favor of a strict 
construction of the Constitution could come toa 
different, and can find but one explanation. We 
are in the midst of great pecuniary embarrassment 
suddenly succeeding a period of several years of 
an opposite character. There are thousands who 
but a short time since, regarded themselves as rich, 
now reduced to poverty, with a weight of debt bear. 
ing them down, from which they can never expect 
to extricate themselves, without the interposition of 
Government. The prevailing opinion is, that the 
Legislatures of the States can apply no remedy be- 
yond the discharge of the person, and that there is 
no other power which can give a discharge against 
debts, and relieve from the burden, but Congress 
That so large and enterprising a portion of our ci- 
tizens should be reduced to so hopeless a condition 
makes a strong appeal to our feelings, of which | 
am far from being insensible. It is not at all sur- 
prising, that, under the influence of such feelings, 
judgment should yield to sympathy; and that, under 
the impression there is no other remedy, one should 
be sought in a Joose and unsafe construction of the 
Constitution; and hence the broad construction con- 
tended for. I appeal to the candor of my State 
Right friend, who differs from me on this occasion, 
if what I state is not the true explanation. If | 
mistake not, it might be safely asserted that there is 
not one among them who would yield the power to 
this Government, if he believed the State Legisla- 
ture could apply a remedy. I, on my part, neither 
assert nor deny that they can; but I do assert, that 
if the States cannot discharge the debt, neither can 
Congress. 

I hold it clear, if by discharging the debt be 
meant releasing the obligation of a contract, either 
in whole or part, that neither this Government nor 
that of any of the States possesses such a power. 
The obligation of a contract belongs not to the civil 
or political code, but the moral. It is imposed by an 
authority higher than human, and can be dis- 
charged by no power under heaven, without the 
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assent of him to whom the obligation is due. It is 
pinding on conscience itself. Ifa discharged debi- 
or had in his pocket the discharges of every Go- 
yernment on earth, he would not be an honest man, 
should he refuse to pay his debts, if ever in his 
wer. In this sense, this Government is just as 
Powerless to discharge a debt as the most inconsi- 
erable State inthe Union. _ Ry? 
But the subject may be viewed in a different 
light. It may be meant that Government is not 
pound to lend its aid toa hard and griping creditor, 
in the cruel attempt to coerce the honest but unfor- 
tunate debtor, who has lost his all, to pay his debts, 
when it is utterly beyond his power. Certainly 
not; and, in that sense, every Government has the 
right to discharge the debt, as well as the person. 
They both stand on the same ground. It is a ques- 
tion of mere diseretion, when and in what manner 
the Government will give its aid to enforce the de- 
mand of the creditor; but, thus regarded, State Le- 
islatures are just as competent to discharge the 
ebt, under their insolvent laws, or, in the absence 
of our legislation, under their bankrupt laws, as 
Congress itself. In proof of what is asserted, I 
might cite the laws of many of the States, and my 
own among others, which discharge the debt, as 
well as the person, as far as the suing creditors are 
concerned—the constitutionality of which, as far 
as | know, has never been questioned. It would, 
indeed, be a violent and unreasonable presumption, 
to suppose that, in granting the right to establish 
laws of bankruptcy, the States intended to leave 
Congress free to discharge the debt, and at the 
same time imposed on themselves an obligation to 
forbear the exercise of the same power in the case 
of insolvency or bankruptcy, should Congress de- 
cline to exercise the power granted. Nor can such 
be the intention of the provision in the Constitu- 
tion which prohibits the States from passing laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts. The history 
of the times amply proves that the prohibition was 
intended to apply to stay laws, and others of a si- 
milar description, which State Legislatures had 
been in the habit of passing, in on like the 
present, when a sudden contraction of our always un- 
stable currency had succeeded a wide expansion, and 
when large portions of the community, with ample 
means, found themselves unable to meet their 
debts; but who, with indulgence, would be able to 
meet all demands. The objects of all these laws 
were either to afford time, or to protect the debtor 
against the hardship of paying the same nominal 
amount, but in reality a much greater, in conse- 
quence of a change in the standard of value, re- 
sulting from a contraction of the currency. As 
plausible as was the object, experience had proved 
it to be destructive of credit, and injurious to the 
community, and hence the prohibition. To extend 
it beyond, and give a construction which would 
compel the States, whether they would or not, to 
lend their aid to the merciless creditor, who would 
reduce to despair an innocent, but unfortunate, 
debtor, without benefit to himself, and thereby to 
render him a burden to himself and society, would 
be abhorrent to ak feeling of humanity, and 
principle of sound policy. It is impossible for me 
to believe that such was the intention of the Con- 
stitution. Nor can I be reconciled to a construc- 
tion which must have the effect of enlarging the 
power of this Government, and contracting those 
of the States, in relation to the delicate and all- 
pervading relation of debtor and creditor, by throw- 
ing on the side of the former the powerful con- 
sideration of humanity and sympathy for a large 
and unfortunate portion of the community. 
Having now established, I trust, satisfactorily, 
that the framers of the Constitution, in restricting 
the power of Congress to establishing laws of 
bankruptcy, intended to exclude those of insol 
vency, it remains to be shown that this bill belong 
to the latter class, and is, therefore, unconstitutional 
And here I might shift the burden of proofto the 
other side, and demand of them to prove that it is 
a bankrupt, and not an insolvent bill. They wh« 
claim to exercise a power under this Government 
are bound to exhibit the grant, and to prove tha 
the power proposed to be exercised is within in 
limfts—to show, in this case, what a law of bank- 
ruptey is—how far its limits extend—that this bill 
does not go beyond; and, in particular, that it does 
not cover the ground belonging to the connected 
power of insolvency reserved to the States. Till 
that is done, they have no right to expect our votes 
in its favor. The task is impossible. Every tea- 
ture of the bill bears the impress of insolvency. 
The arguments, urged for and against it, demon- 


| 


strate it. 
urging its passage, in favor of credit or creditors? 
On the contrary, have not their warm and eloquent 
appeals been in behalf -of the unfortunate and 
honest debtors, who have been reduced to hopeless 
insolvency by the embarrassment of the times? 
And has it not been attacked on the gronnd that it 
would be ruinous to credit, and unjust and oppres- 
sive to creditors? Every word uttered on either 
side, proves that it belongs to the class of insolvent 
laws, and is, therefore, unconstitutional. As such, 
it cannot receive my support, were it free from 
other objections. 

But as decidedly as I am opposed to the bill, | 
am still more soto the amendment proposed asa 
substitute by the mjnority of the committee. It 
contains a provision in favor of inselvent debtors, 
similar to that of the bill; and is, of course, liable 
to the same objections. But it goes much farthe 
and provides tor a comprehensive system of com- 
pulsory bankruptcy, as it is called; that is, as I un- 
derstand it, bankruptcy as intended by the Consti- 
tution. As far as the provisions of this portion of 
the bill is limited to individuals, I admit its consti- 
tutionality, but object to iton the broad ground of 
expediency. 

fi is impossible for any one to doubt, who will 
examine the history of our legislation, that there 
must be some powerful objection to the passage of 
laws of bankruptcy by Congress. No other proof 
is needed than the fact, that although the Govern- 
ment has been in operation for more than half a 
century, and the power is unquestionable; yet, in 
that long period, notwitstanding the numerous and 
strenuous efforts that have been made, but a single 
act has passed; and that, though limited to five 
years, was repealed before the expiration of the 
time. If we inquire into the cause, we shall find 
it, in part, at least, in the genius of our institutions, 
and the character of our people, which are ab- 
horrent to whatever is arbitrary or harsh in legisla- 
tion, than which there is none, in its wide range, 
more so than the laws of bankruptcy. They give 
the creditors the most summary and etlicient pro- 
cess against the debtors, of which we may be satis- 
fied by looking into the provisions of this amend- 
ment. On the mere suspicion of insolvency, or 
fraud, one or more creditors, to whom not less than 
five hundred dollars is due, may take out a process 
of bankruptcy against the debtor, by applying to a 
judge of the Federal Court; and on his order, 
without jury, he may be divested of his property, 
and the whole of his estate placed in the Sale of 
assignees, with authority to wind up and settle his 
affairs, and distribute the proceeds among his 
creditors. 

But, as repugnant as a process so suminary and 
arbitrary is to the genius and character of our in 
stitutions and people, there is another objection con- 
nected with our currency still stronger. It has 
been the misfortune of our country, at all times, 
with the exception of some short intervals, to be 
cursed with an unsound and unstable paper curren- 
cy, subject to sudden and violent expansions and 
contractions. lt belongsto such currency, in the 
period of its expansion, to excite an universal spirit 
of enterprise and speculation, particularly in a coun- 
try so new, and rapidly increasing, and of such vast 
capacity for increase,as ours. Universal indebted- 
ness is the result, followed on the contraction, by 
wide-spread embarrassment, reducing thousands to 
hopeless insolvency,,and leaving a still greater 
number, though possessed of ample property to pay 
their debts in ordinary times, without money, or the 
means of getting it, to meet the demands against 
them. Whatecan be imagined more oppressive, 
unjust, or cruel, than to place at such a period, such 
a power in the hands of hard and grasping credi- 
tors? 

Now, sir, we are in the midst of sucha one—a 
period of almost unexampled contraction, following 
one, remarkable above all others, for the extent and 
duration of the expansion; for the universality and 
boldness of speculation, and the extent and severity 
of the embarrassment which has followed. Such 
is the period selected to arm, the creditors against 
the debtors, with the harsh summary and arbitra- 
ry power of a bankrupt law—a period, such as 
the States, in former times, interposed, with stay 
laws, valuation laws, and others of like description, 
to save the debtor struggling against an adverse 
eurrent, and who, if allowed time, could save hirm- 
self and family trom poverty. ‘This amendment 

roposes to reverse this hamane but misguided po- 

icy, and, instead of interposing in favor of the em- 
barrassed but solvent debtors, to arm their creditors 


Have its advocates uttered a word, in [} with 
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more powerful means to crush then: 
[say misguided policy. I will not call it unjust 
On the contrary, there is a strong principle of - 
tice at the bottom in favor of interposing at such a 
period as the present, if it could be done on princi- 
sles of sound policy. ‘The condition in which se 
arge a portion of our people now find themselves, 
in debt, with ample means of discharging all 
they owe, if time be allowed, but incapable 
of immediate payment, is much less their fault 


than that of the improvident legislation of 
the States, countenanced by this Govern- 


ment, and by which the solid and stable currency 
of the Constitution has been expelled, and an un- 
sound, vacillating one of bank notes substituted in 
its place, ineapable of discharging debts. By its 
sudden, violent, and unexpected fluctuations, alter- 
nately raising and depressing prices, tempting, at 
the one period, to contraet debts, and leaving debt- 
ors, at the other, without the means of paying, the 
whole country, even the cautious and prudent, has 
become involved in debt and embarrassment. To 
this cause may be traced the present condition of 
the country, and ‘the many similar ones through 
which the country has of late so frequently passed, 
in which few are out of debt; and of the indebted, 
though few are actually insolvent, but a small por- 
tion could pay their debts, if demanded in legal 
currency. And shall we, who are, at least in part, 
responsible for such a state of things, at such a pe 

riod, when the debtors are so much at the mercy of 
the creditors, reversing the ill-judged, but humane, 
policy wisely prohibited to the States by the Consti 

tution, of interposing in favor of the debtors, arm 
the creditors with new and extraordinary powers 
of enforcing their demands? Who is there that 
does not feel that it would be impolitic, cruel, and 
unjust? Bat it is only at such periods that bank- 
rupt laws are proposed; and is it at all wonderful 
that the instinctive feelings of the community have 
so steadily and strongly resisted their adoption? 

On no occasion has there been stronger cause fo! 
resistance than the present; for on none would such 
a law be more impolitic and cruel; and such, if l 
may judge trom the discussion, is the feeling of 
this body. Standing alone and limited to indivi- 
duals, I doubt whether the portion of the amend- 
ment under immediate consideration would receive 
a single vote, although it is the only part which is 
clearly and unquestionably within the limits of the 
Constitution. It may, then, well be asked, if it is 
without supporters, why is it inserted? But one 
answer can be given: because it is felt, as ob- 
noxious as it is, to be indispensable to the passage 
of the provisions connected with it. One portion 
of the Senate is so intent on passing the part in fa- 
vor of insolvent debtors, that they are willing to 
take with it the compulsory portion, in favor of 
creditors; while another, from a strong desire to 
include corporations, are willing to comprehend 
the other provisions, though they denounce tha 
provisions in favor of insolvent debtors, standing 
alone, as fraudulent, unjust, and unconstitutional 
It is thus the two extremes unite in favor of a mea- 
sure that neither would support alone; and a fea- 
ture of the bill, obnoxious of itself, but constitu- 
tional, is made to buoy up other portions, which, if 
not clearly unconstitutional, to say the least, are 
of doubful constitutionality. 

Let ine say to those who represent the portion of 
the Union where the indebtedness is the greatest, 
and who, on that account, favor the provisions for 
the relief of the insolvent, that the operation of the 
amendment, should it pass, will disappoint them 
The part in favor of the debtors may, indeed, throw 
off the burden from many, who are now hopelessly 
insolvent, and restore their usefulness to themselves 
and society; but the other provisions will reduce a 
far greater number to insolvency, who might other- 
wise struggle through their embarrassments, with a 
competency left for the support of themselves and 
families. I cannot be mistaken. Should the 
amendment, as it now stands, become a law, in- 
stead of relieving, it would crush, the indebted 
portion of the Union. In order to make good the 
assertion, | shall now turn to the novel. and im- 
portant provision which places certain corporations 
and Sonke among them, under this compulsory pro- 
cess. * ‘ 
| am not the apologist of banks or corporations 
generally, for am I ttetdvoeate of chartered pri- 
vileves. On the contrary, there is not a member 
of the body more deeply impressed with the evils 
of the banking system, as now modified, or mote 
opposed to grants of privileges to one ‘portion of 
the community, at the expense of the rest, My opi- 
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nicns on these points have not been recently or has- 
tily formed. long since embraced them, after 
much reflection and observation, and am prepared 
to assert and maintain them on all proper occasions. 
But, sir, J am not to be caught by words: I have 
too much experience for that. It is in vain that I 
am told that this is a contest between corporations 
and individuals—the artificial, legal person, called 
a body politic, and the individual man, as formed 
by his Creator. All this is loston me. I look not 
to where the blow is panes aimed, but beyond, 
where it must fall. he corporate, ideal thing at 
which it is said to be directed, is intangible, and 
without the capacity of hearing, seeing, or feeling; 
but there are beneath, thousands on thousands, not 
shadows, but real, sensitive human beings, on 
whom the blow will fall with vengeance. Before 
we act, let us look at things as they really are, and 
not as we may imagine them, in the fervor of 
debate. 

The States have, by an unwise and dangerous le- 
gislation, centralized in banks and other corpora- 
tions, to a very great extent, the relation of creditor 
anddebtor. Were ! to assert that these central points 
could not be touched, without touching, at the same 
time, that wide-spread and all-pervading relation, 
in its minutest and remotest ramification, I would 
scarcely express myself too strongly. To subject 
them to this measure would, then, be to subject to 
it, in reality, almost the entire relation of creditor 
and debtor. It would be bankrupting by wholesale 
—a prompt and forced settlement of the aggregate 
indebtedness of the country, under all the pressure 
of existing pecuniary embarrassments, meas mani- 
fold greater by the measure itself. 

In order that the Senate may have some idea 
how vast and comprehensive the measure is, I will 
give a statement from the paper in my hand, which 
coniains the most recent account we have of the 
number and condition of the banks. 

There were, then, by estimation, on the first of 
January last, upwards of nine hundred banks, in- 
cluding branches, with a capita! of upwards of 
three hundred and fifty millions, having debts due 
to them of more than four hundred and sixty 
‘millions, and by them of more than two hundred 
and seventy millions, making the aggregate indebt- 
edness, to and by them, upwards of seven hundred 
and ten millions of dollars, with a supply of specie 
dut little exceeding thirty-three millions. By in- 
cluding the banks, this vast amount cf indebted- 
ness, concentrated in the banking system, would 
be subject to the operation of the law, should the 
measure be adopted. But the amendment extends 
far beyond, and takes in all corporations for manu- 
facturing, commercial, insurance, or trading pur- 
poses; or which issue, pay out, or emit bills, drafts, 
or obligations, with the intention of circulating 
them as a substitute for money; which would add 
to the indebtedness brought within its operations, 
hundreds of millions more. Never was a scheme 
of bankruptcy, so bold and comprehensive, adopted, 
or even proposed, before: no, not in England itself, 
where the power of Parliament is omnipotent, and 
where the system has been in operation for three 
centuries. 

Such is the measure proposed to be adopted, at 
such a period as this, when there is a universal 
and intense pecuniary embarrassment—when one- 
half of the barfks have suspended payments, and 
when their avajlable means of meeting their debts 
are so scanty. Atsucha period, and under such 
circumstances, any creditor, or creditors, to whom 
a bank, or other corporation, may owe not less than 
five hundred dollars, may demand payment; and if 
not paid in fifteen days, may take out process of 
bankruptcy, on application to the Federal courts, 
and place the corporation, with all its debts, credits, 
and assets, in the hands of trustees, to be wound 
np, and the proceeds distributed among its creditors. 
I venture nothing in asserting, that one half of the 
hanks, in numbers, and amount of capital, and a 
large portion of the other corporations, might be 
forthwith placed in commission, should the mea- 
sure be adopted; which, including debts, credits, 
capital, and assets, would amount at least to seven 
or eight hundred millions; al! to be converted into 
cash, and distributed among those entitled to it. 
How is this to be done? Where is the 
cash to be had, at su@ a period as this, par- 
ticularly when one half of the banks would 
be closed, and their notes equalling one half of the 


“present scanty supply of currency, would cease to 


circulate? What sacrifices, what insolvencies, 
what beggary, what frauds, what desolation ar ,4 
ruin, would follow! ’ 
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But would the calamity fall with equal vengeance 
on ali the land, or would there be some favored, 
exempted portion, while desolation would oversha- 
dow the residue? Let the document* which I hold, 
answer. It is a communication fromthe President, 
transmitting a report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to this body, dated the 8th January last, 
containing a list of the suspended and non-suspend- 
ed banks of last year, arranged according to States, 
beginning with Maine. I find, on turning to the 
document, that there are nine hundred and fifty-nine 
banks, including branches, in the Union; of which 
five hundred and thirty-eight are in New England 
and New York. Of this number but seven are sus 
pended, if Rhode Island be excepted. Her banks 
all suspended, but I understand have since re- 
sumed. The Senator near me, from that State, 
(Mr. Kxnicur,) can answer whether such isthe fact. 

= r. Knicur assented J 

There are, then,sir, in New England and NewYork 
five hundred and thirty-one banks which are not 
suspended, and but seven that are. Now, sir, if we 
cross the Hudson, and cast our eyes South and 
West, we shall find the opposite state of things. We 
shall find there four hundred and twenty-one banks; 
of which three hundred and sixty-eight suspended 
in whole or part, and fifty-three not. It is probable 
that the present proportion is still more unfavor- 
able. 

Can we doubt, with these facts, where the storm 
will rage with all its desolating fury? Is there any 
one so credulous as to believe that any one of the 
suspended banks, throughout that vast region, or 
many of the non-suspended, under the panic which 
the passage of the act would cause, could meet their 
debts, and thereby escape the penalties of the act? 
And if not, is there any one here prepared to place 
at once all the banks south and west of New York, 
with few exceptions, in the hands of assignees, un- 
der the jurisdiction and control of the Federal 
courts? Is there any willing that their doors should 
be all at once closed; their notes cease to circulate; 
their affairs wound up; their debts to and from 
them to be forthwith collected; their property and 
assets converted into money by Federal officers, 
acting under Federal authority, and all that 
might be left from plunder, fraud, and forced sales, 
distributed among creditors? And how, I ask, is 
so mighty a concern, amounting inthe aggregate, 
certainly to not less than five or six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, to be at once wound up? Where 
is the money to be found to pay the debts to and 
from the banks, and to purchase the vast amount of 
property held by them and their debtors, which 
must be broughtat once underthe hammer? Where 
found, afier their notes have ceased to circulate, (as 
they would, as soon as process of bankruptcy is ta- 
ken out against them,) and before specie could 
come in to supply their place? Were it possible to 
carry through the measure, it would spread unheard 
of destruction and desolation through the vast por- 
tion of the Union, on which the blow would fall; 
such as the marching of hostile armies from one 
extremity to another; the sweep of tornadoes; the 
outpouring of floods; or the withholding from the 
parched and thirsty earth the fertilizing droppings 
of the clouds, would give but a faint conception. But 
it would be impossible. If you were to adopt the 
measure, you would ordain what would not, could 
not, be executed. Public indignation would para- 
lyze the hand of the grasping creditor, stretched to 
execute it, and sweep your act from the statute 
book ere it could be enforced. 

I turn now from the immediate effects of the mea- 
sure, were it possible to carry it into effect, to in- 
quire what would be its permanent, if adopted. Its 
first effect, afler the desolating storm had passed 
over, would be to centralize the control over all the 
banks that might be spared, or thereafter chartered, 
in the banks located where the public revenue 
would be principally collected and disbursed; and 
where tha’ would be, I need not say. The reason 
is obvious. The fiscal action of the Government 
would keep the exchanges steadily and permanent- 
ly in its favor. Now,sir, every man of business 
knows, that the banks located at the point where 
exchanges are permanently favorable, can contro] 
tlhrose where they are unfavorable. The reason is 
obvious. The former can draw on the latter with 
profit; and,through their drafts, command their spe- 
‘sie, or notes, at pleasure, While the reverse is the 
‘case with the latter. Hence the consequence would 
be control on one side, and dependence on the 


other, increasing with the increasing amount of 
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collection and disbursements, which, by their ab. 
sorbing character, would draw with them the in. 
ports and exports, with an increased contro] oye; 
the exchanges. Addtothis the power which thi. 
measure would place in the hands of the banks a) 
the favored points, and I hazard nothing in assert. 
ing that it would at all timesbe in*their power tq 
crush, by asudden and unexpected run, the bank; 
elsewhere, which might incur their displeasure 
with greater ease, and more effectually, than the 
late United States Bank, in its most palmy days 
ever could. ee 

The next permanent effect would be, to place the 
whole banking system under the control of this 
Government. It would hold over the banks the 
power of life and death. The process of bankrupt. 
cy against an incorporation is but another name to; 
its death warrant. It would give, with the power 
of destroying, that of regulating them, without re- 
gard totheir chartered rights. The same bold con- 
struction that would authorize Congress to subject 
them to a bankrupt law, would give it the power to 
determine at pleasure what shall or shall not con- 
stitute acts of bankruptcy, by which it might limit 
the extent of their business, fix the paoportin of 
specie to liability, and make it a condition for one 
dollar in circulation, there should be a dollar in 
their vaults. The possession of such a power 
would give Congress more unlimited control over 
the banks, than that which the States, that incorpo- 


rated them, possess, or which you would possess 
over a Bank of the United States, chartered by 
yourselves. ‘Your power over such an_ institu. 


tions, and the States over their own banks, 
would be limited by the acts of incorporation, while 
yours over the banks of the States, with the bank- 
rupt power in your hands, would be without any 
other limitation, except your discretion. 

It is easy to see that the complete subjugation of 
the State banks to your will, must be the result of 
such unlimited control; and not less easy, that with 
their subjugation the conflict between this Govern- 
ment and the banks would cease, to be followed by 
a close and perpetual alliance. It is in the nature of 
Governments to wage war with whatever is op- 
posed to its will, and to take under protection that 
which it has subdued; nor would the banks be found 
to be anexception. They would be forced to conci- 
liate the good will of the Government, on which 
both their safety and profit would depend, and in no 
way could they more effectually do that, than by up- 
holding its power and authority. They would be 
thus forced, by the strongest appeals to both their 
fear and hope, into the political arena, 
with their immense power and influence, and to 
take an active and decided part in all the party 
strifes of the day, throwing their weight always on 
the side which their safety and profit might dictate. 
The end would be the very reverse of that for 
which we, who are in favor of a divorce of Govern- 
ment and banks, have been contending for the last 
three years. Instead of divorce, there would be 
union; instead of excluding the banks from the > 
litical struggles of the day, they would be forced to 
be active and zealous partisans in self-defence; and 
instead of leaving the banks to the control of the 
States, from which they derive their charters, you 
would assume over them acontrol more powerful 
and unlimited, than has ever been before ex- 
ercised over them by this Government, either 
through the pet banks or a National Bank. This 
control would be the greatest at the principal points 
of collection and disbursement—the very point 
where that of the local banks would be the greatest 
over all others. It follows that the Government 
would have the most decisive and complete contro! 
over those that would control all others; and, by 
lending their powerful aid and influence to main- 
tain their control, would in reality contro} the 
whole banking system; thus making, in effect, the 
banks at the favored points the National Bank, and 
the rest virtually but branches. If to this we add 
the control which it would give over the other and 
powerful corporations enumerated in the amend- 
ment, it may be safely asserted, that the measure, i! 


adopted, would do more to increase the power of 


this Government, and diminish that of the States— 
to strengthen the cause of consolidation, .and 
weaken that of State rights—than any which has 
ever been assumed by Congress. 

Having pointed out the consequences, I now de- 
mand, in the name of the Constitution, what right 
has Congress to extend a bankrupt act over the in- 
corporated institutions of the States, and thereby 
seize on this immense power? 
proof 1s on those who claim the right, and not on 
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us, who oppose it. I repeat, ours is a Government 
of limited powers, and those who claim to exercise 

, power, must show the grant—a clear and certain 
crant, in case of a power so pregnant with conse- 
juences as this. , i 

| ask, then, those who claim this power, on what 
erounds do they place itt Do they rest it on the 
nature of the pore: as being peculiarly applicable 
iy banks and the other corporations proposed to be 
embraced? If so, frail is the foundation. Never 
was power more unsuited to its subject—so much 
«, that language itself has to be forced and_per- 
verted to make it applicable. ‘Taking corporations 
in their proper sense, as bodies politie, and there is 
arcely a single portion of the whole process, be- 
ginning with the acts of bankruptcy, and extending 
‘the final discharge, applicable to them. What 
one of the numerous acts of bankruptey can they 
commit? Can they depart fromthe State, or be ar- 
rested, or be imprisoned, or escape from prison, or, 
in a word, commit any one of the acts without 
which an individual cannot be made a bankrupt? 
No; but they may stop payment, and thereby sub- 
ject themselves to the act. True; but how is the 
process to be carried through. The provision re- 
quires the bankrupt to be sworn: can you swear 
corporations It requires divers acts to be done by 
the bankrupt, under the penalty of imprisonment: 
can you imprison a corporation? It directs a dis- 
charge to be given to the bankrupt, which exempts 
his person and future acquisitions: can a corpora- 
tion receive the benefit of such discharge? No; 
the process itself is the dissolution, the death, of the 
corporation. It is thus that language is forced, 
strained, and distorted, in order to bring a power so 
inapplicable to the subject to bear on corporations. 
jt would be just as rational to include corporations 
in insolvent laws, which none has been, as yet, so 
avsurd as to think of doing. 

The right, then, cannot be inferred from the na- 
ture of the power. On what, then, can it stand? 
On precedents? I admit that if, at the period of 
the adoption of the Constitution, it was the practice 
to include corporations in acts of bankruptcy, it 
would go far to establish that it was intended by the 
Constitution to include them. But the reverse is 
the fact. As long as the system has been in opera- 
tion, there is nota case where a corporation was 
ever included, either in England, this country, or 
any other, as far as can be ascertained, nor ever 
proposed to be. The attempt in this case is a per- 
fect novelty, without precedent or example; and all 
the foree which it is acknowledged the practice of 
including them would have given in favor of the 
right, is thus thrown with a weight equally decisive 
against it, 

But we have not yet approached the real diffi- 
culty. If the power was ever so appropriate, and 
the only one that was—if precedents were innu- 
merable—it would only prove that this Government 
would have the right of applying the power to in- 
corporations of its own creating. It could not 
go an inch beyond, and would leave the great diffi- 
culty untouched; the right of Congress to include 
State corporations, in an act of bankruptcy, passed 
by its authority! Where is such a power to be 
found in the Constitution? It seems to be forgot 
that this and the State Governments are co-ordinate 
Governments, emanating from the same authority, 
and making together one complex, but harmonious 
and beautiful system, in which each, within its al- 
jotted sphere, is independent, and coequal with the 
other, If one has a right to create, the other can- 
not have the right to destroy. The rinciple has 
been carried so far, that in the case of the State of 
Maryland and McColough, the Supreme Court, 
after elaborate argument, decided that a State, in 
the exercise of its undoubted right of taxing, could 
not tax a branch Bank of the United States, located 
in its limits, on the ground that the right of taxing, 
in such case, involved the right of destroying. 
Admit, then, Congress had the right to include cor- 
porations of its own creation, still, according 
to the principle ‘thus recognised, it*could not in- 
clude those created by the States; unless, indeed, 
the fundamental principle of our system, admitted 
even by the extreme consolidation school of politics, 
that each Government is coequal and independent, 
Within its sphere, should be denied, and the absolute 
sovereignty of this Government be assumed. H, 
then, the States have a right to create banks, and 
other corporations enumerated in the amendmer* 
it follows that Congress has not the right * | oe 
them; nor, of course, to incln4a~ * Se 
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they have or have not the right, belongs not to Con- 
gress to decide. The right of the separate Legis- 
laturesof the States to decide on their reserved 
powers, is as perfect as that of Congress to decide 
on the delegated. Each must judge for itself in 
carrying out its powers. To deny this, would be 
virtually to give a veto to Congress over the acts 
of the State Legislatures—a power directly refused 
by the convention, though anxiously pressed by the 
national party in that body. : 

Such and so conclusive is the argument against 
the right; and how has it been met?) We are told 
that the States have greatly abused the power of in- 
corporation. I admit it. The power has been sad- 
ly and dangerously abused. I stand not here to de- 
fend banks or other incorporations, or to justify the 
States in granting charters. No; my object is far 
different. I have risen to defend the Constitution, 
and to resist the inroads on the rights of the States. 
In the discharge of that duty, I ask, can the abuse of 
the right of granting bank or other charters, give 
you the right to destroy or reguiatethem? Are you 
ready to admit the same rule, as applied to your 
own powers? Have the State Legislatures abused 
their powers more than Congress has its powers? 
Has it not abused, and grossly abused, its powers of 
laying taxes and appropriating money?) And what 
assurance is there, with these examples before us, 
that Congress would not equally abuse the right of 
controlling State corporations, which is so eagerly 
sought to be vested in it by some? But we are also 
told that bank paper—worthless, irredeemable bank 
paper—has deranged the currency, and ought to be 
suppressed. I admit the fact. LI acknowledge the 
mischief, but object to the remedy, and theright of 
applying it. I gofarther. If the evil could give 
us the right to apply any of our powers to remedy 
it, regardless of the Constitution, the taxing power 
would be far more simple, efficient, and less mis- 
chievous in its application. It would be applied to 
the specific evil. That which has deranged the 
currency, and defeated the object of the Constitution 
in relation to it, is the cireulation of bank notes. 
There lies the evil; and to divest the banks of the 
right of circulation, is to eradicate it. For that pur- 
pose, what neeer could be Mote siniple, safe, and 
efficacious, than the taxing power, were it constitu- 
tional. By its means, bank notes might be gradu- 
ally and quietly suppressed, and the banks left in 
full possession of all their other functions unim- 
paired. There is but one objection to it, but that a 
decisive one—its unconstitutionality. {t would be 
a perversion of the taxing power, given to raise re- 
venue. Toapply it tosuppress or regulate the cir- 
culation of bank notes, would be to CHANGE ITS Na- 
TURE ENTIRELY, from a TAXING tO a PENAL power, and 
is therefore unconstitutional; but not more so than 
to include banks and other corporations in an act of 
bankruptey, as proposed by the amendment, while, 
in every other respect, it would be greatly prefer- 
able. : 

One other ground still remains to be considered. 
The authority of influential names has been re- 
sorted to, in order to supply the defect of argument. 
The names of two distinguished individuals, who 
formerly filled the Treasury Department, have 
been introduced—Mr. Dallas and Mr. Crawford— 
in favor of the right of including banks. If this 
was a question to be decided by authority, it would 
be easy to show that their opinions, as able as they 
were, would be entitled to little weight in this case. 
It was casually and incidentaliy given in a report 
on another subject, and that calculated to lead them 
to an erroneous view in reference to this power. 
Such an opinion, given under such circumstances, 
by the ablest judge, would have little weight in a 
private case, even in a court of justice, and ought 
to have none in this body, on a great constitutional 
question. Besides, it is well known that the opinion 
of both was in favor of the constitutionality of a 
National Bank, and that, too, after a full and deli- 
berate consideration of the subject. Now, sir, I 
put the guestion to the Senators who have quoted 
their casual opinion, in favor of the constitutionality 
of including banks in a bankrupt law, are they wil- 
ling to adopt their well cousidered and solemnly de- 
livered opinion in favor of the right to incorporate a 
bank? And if not, how, on the ground of precede: 


can they adopt the one ”,3 reject the other? A acs. 
of other distin) edindividuals' aa ” 
guished indivicua” a vebeen quoted— 
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in ae ., uite, Smith, and others—but, 
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‘oted ° a, Unfairly quoted. It is true, they 
age 1827, when the bankrupt bill was then be- 


clude banks: but it is equally so, that the amend- 
ment was moved at the end of a long debate, when 


| tore the Senate, in favor of an amendment to in- 




























the Senate was exhausted, and that it was but 
slightly ‘discussed. But, what is of more impor- 
tance, they were opposed to the bill; and, as the 
amendment came trom a hostile quarter, and was 
clearly intended to embarrass the bill, it is not im- 
probable that it received the votes of many with the 
view of destroying the bill, without thinking whe- 
ther it was constitutional or not; just as some, no 
doubt, will vote against the opposite amendment, to 
strike the banks out, now under consideration, from 
the belief that it is the most effectual means of de- 
stroying this bill. But if the question is to be de- 
cided by weight of names, and the vote on the oc- 
casion to be the test, the weight is clearly on the op- 
posite side. The vote stood, 12 to include the 
banks, and 35 against; and among the latter will be 
found names not less influential—that of Tazewell, 
Rowan, Hayne, Berrien, the present Secretary of 
Treasury, and finally that of the present Chief 
Magistrate. But why attempt to decide this question 
by the weight of names, however distinguished? 
Do we not know that all those referred to belonged 
to the political school which utterly repudiates the 
authority of precedents in construing the Constitu- 
tion, and who, if they were now all alive, and here 
present as members of the Senate, would not regard 
the name of any man in deciding this important 
constitutional question? 

I have now presented the result of my reflections 
on this important measure. To sum up the whole 
in a few words, I am of the opinion that the whole 
project, including the bill and the amendment, is 
unconstitutional, except the provisions embracing 
compulsory bankruptcy, as it is called, as far as it 
relates to individuals; and that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to be highly inexpedient. Thus think- 
ing, I shall vote, in the first instance, against strik- 
ing out the bill, and inserting the amendment; and, 
if that succeeds, against the bill itself. 





SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 
OF GEORGIA. 


In the House of Representatives, June 15th and 16th, 
1840.—On the Independent Treasury bill. 


Mr. Cusnine of Massachusetts baving moved to 
strike out the enacting clause of said bill, 


Mr. BLACK said: His experience in legislative 
assemblies, as well as in the court-house, had taught 
him that little was to be gained to the cause or the 
advocate by prolix speeches and lengthened debate. 
Empty benches, or a drowsy audience, were the 
sure consequence of that vanity wh’ch exhibits it- 
self in telling a thrice-told tale, or in reiterating ar- 
guments which, however true or forcible of them- 
selves, were tite and familiar to honorable gentle- 
men who satin committee. He hoped to avoid 
the error to which he alluded, by addressing him- 
self, in the remarks he had to make, to the people 
of the State of Georgia. He spoke for the benefit 
of his constituents, and for the purpose of explain- 
ing and elucidating his own course in relation to 
the great financial question which divides the coun 
try. He was one of those who did not regard the 
Federal Government as the prime source of the be- 
neficial results which flow from enlightened legisla- 
tion; for, while he professed a due regard for the 
constitutional powers of the Union, he looked with 
increasing confidence beyond this Government, to 
the States, for the preservation and enforcement of 
those principles upon which the Confederatien was 
formed, and on which its perpetuity depends. If 
the fountain be pure, the waters which flow from 
it will be clear and bright. The States are the con-, 
stituents of this Government; and it was, "ere. 
fore, infinitely more important to address ‘ne argu- 
ment and discussion of this question ¢ the people 
than to attempt the conversion of goutlemen here, 


who were supposed to be by, echoing the voice of 
their constituents 8° ‘gome, It was not his inten- 
= Ay cor’ emn the House; his purpose was 
oe .y to address himself to those who were the 
true sources ef power and authorily; when they 
were convinced, their representatives would require 
no argument to induce them to legislate in accord- 
ance with that conviction, He would, therefore, 
speak as if he was addressing the Legislature of 
Georgia; and he hoped thathe would be enabled, 
by the facts and arguments he should adduce, to 
show that his present position in relation to this 
bill was in strict accordance with that of his own 
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State, andof many prominent men of the State 
Rights party. 3 
Sir, said Mr. Biack, I rejoice that this question 
bas at last been reduced to a distinct, direct, and tan- 
gible issue before the people. 1 congratulate this 
House and the country, that henceforth the Inde- 
pendent Treasury system will be placed before the 
publiceye, not as heretofore—“‘solitary and alone,” 
but in contrast with a National Bank, which has 
been announced within the last week upon this 
floor by gentlemen high in the confidence of their 
party, as the great counter proposition on which 
the Opposition rely. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Cusnina] in the able speech with 
which he opened this debate, denounced this bill as 
the exponent of a system which he was pleated to 
designate “rue Measure of the Administration.” 
Sir, I accept the designation; it is emphatically 
“rng Measure of the Administration; and upon 
that measure mainly, I go to the support of 
Mr. Van Buren. Upon that measure be must 
stand or fall in the pending contest; for while there 
are many other grounds upon which I am com- 
pelled to support him in obedience to’ principle, 
the Independent Treasury system stands out promi- 
nently and pre-eminently as the measure on which 
he rests his claims to the suffrages of his country- 
men. This, then, is our proposition; what is its an- 
tagonist? The honorable member from Kentucky 
(Mr. Unprerwoep) and his colleague, who preceded 
me, (Governor Porr,) while they condemned this 
bill in unmeasured terms, announced that a Na- 
sional Bann was the only source to which we could 
look for relief; and the gentleman last up (Gov. 
Porg) actually read to the committee his projet of a 
bank, with a capital of from fifty to seventy-five 
millions. These honorable members to whom I re- 
fer, stand deservedly high in the confidence of the 
modern Whig party; and to them, therefore, we 
bave a right to look, as the organs of that party on 
this subject. But, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding on a point so important, | my- 
self,on the authority of these gentlemen, will reite- 
rate, as I now do, in the presence of this commit- 
tee, that “‘a NATIONAL BENK”’ is the great measure 
of the Whig party, and is now propounded by that 
party as the antagonist of the Sab-Treasury system. 
if in this I misrepresent the Opposition, if I have 
not truly stated the Whigs and their policy upon 
this subject, I will cheerfully yield the floor to any 
member of that party for the purpose of correcting 
the mistake, and defining their position. Iam in 
earnest when I offer the floor for this purpose, and 
{ wait for its acceptance. Sir, no member of that 
party thinks proper to rise in his place and deny, 
either for himself or his political associa‘es, the 
correctness of the statement [ have made. I am 
glad of this, said Mr. Black; for, while I con- 
tend that I am consistent in my support of this 
bill, it enables me to ascertain and expose the 
present position of those in my own State, who, 
although my former friends and aillies, are 
hereafter to be regarded as my political adver- 
saries. Here, then, is the Independent Treasury, 
“‘the measure” of the Administration, on one hand, 
aud a National Bank, ‘the measure” of the Whigs, 
on the other. This brief statement constitutes the 
great issue joined between the two contending par- 
ties, and which is shortly to be submitted to the 
final judgment of the people of this country. Upon 
this issue the belligerants are now in the open field 
—our enemy has /ef* his masked batiery—his visor 
is up, and the wily politician, who heretofore ma- 
neuvred behind a bank, is now fighting for it openly 
and desperately in frontof that institution. Into 
that war I go, unier the “flag” which bears for its 
mscription ‘‘a divorce of Bank from State.” This, at 
least, is an issue for the public eye—an Independent 
Treasury, or a United Siates Bank. Either is the 
only alternative of the other, and between them the 
people are called on to choose. 


Sir, while our opponents thus declare that a 
United States Bank is their measure of relief, I am 
free to admit that there may be a few individuals 
of that party who profess yet to entertain constitu- 
tional scruples against a Bank; but they are only 
individuals, reri nantesin gurgite vasto, and the 
exception which they present but proves the fact 
as to their party. [Let us us look for a moment at 


the situation of these individuals, opposed to the 
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Sub-Treasury, and opposed to a United States 
Bank! it has been said that the witof man can 
devise but one other mode of collecting, keeping, 
and disbarsing the public revenue, namely, 
the pet bank or deposite system. If they ab- 
solutely reject the first two propositions, they 
are then thrown back per force upon the old, 
repudiated, exploded, State depositories, the 
only other and remaining agents to which the Go- 
vernwent can by possibility resort. Will they 
venture to avow their willingness to go back to 
that system which resulted in the loss of millions 
to the people? Sir, I put the question respectfully 
but earnestly tothem. The wheels of Government 
cannot stand still; the revenue must be collected 
and kept in some way or other, and our debts must 
be paid. How shall it be done? They will not 
resort to the agency of their own officers; they are 
opposed to a United States Bank; and no one has 
yet had the temerity and folly to suggest a return 
to the pet banks. Their position, then, results in 
this: that, as there are but three possible modes of 
collecting, keeping, and disbursing the public me- 
ney, to neither of which they agree or consent, they 
are absolutely without any plan for administering 
the Treasury of the United States. Glorieus and 
impracticable statesmen, with neither theory nor 
practice! No, sir; the truth is, these scrupulous 
gentlemen, who see so much that is objectionable 
in the bill on your table, and who yet profess te 
entertain doubts of the constitutionality of a Bank, 
will, ina little while, be merged in the mass of the 
great bank party, of which they are active mem- 
bers. Having been ‘‘mustered into the service,” 
they will be compelled to obey the word of command, 
as given by Clay, Webster, and the other captains 
who lead them to the contest;.and, however they 
may writhe under the necessity, they will be forced 
by the power of party to sustain those who sustain a 
Bank. It may be a bitter pill to them, but still they 
must swallow it, constilutional objections, scruples, 
andall. The State banks, as fiscal agents, are out of 
the question; and, as they have “enlisted for the 
war,’’ they will be compelled by the mass into which 
they have thrown themselves, to move onward 
to the establishment of a bank, the avowed o'ject 
of the party to which they areso unnaturally allied. 
How, sir, will they answer to the country? Of 
what avail will it be tothem when they are arraign- 
ed'before the people for aiding sucha cause,to plead 
their constitutional scruples? They will be told by 
their indignant constituents (whose ‘‘scruples” they 
are supposed to represent) that, as a State bank 
system js out of the question, those who are against 
the Sub-Treasury must be fer a Bank, and they will 
be held answerable for the re-establishment of an 
institution, which, in the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “is one of the most deadly hostilities existing 
against the principles and forms of our Constitu- 
tion,” and which ‘‘may, in a critical moment, up- 
set the Government.” 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for those who, while 
they profess to doubt upon constitutional grounds, 
are doing every thingin their power to aid in the 
re-establishment of that powerful institution, by 
resisting and opposing the fiscal measures of this 
Administration. 


Sir, there is one advantage which we have in 
this contest, of all the benefits of which I desire to 
avail myself. If there be any merit, in these days 
of construction and expediency, in the conceded con- 
stitutionality of a proposition, then are we entitled 
to i'; for the opponents of the bill admit that it is 
strictly constitutional, and object to it simply on 
the ground of inexpediency. On the other hand, we 
aver that a bank is not only inexpedient and dan- 
gerous to the country, but we solemnly protest, 
that, so far from being within the constitutional 
scope and power of Congress to charter such an 
institution, that instrument confers no power en 
this body to create corporations or banking compa- 
nies, in any shape or form. Thus, sir, while the op- 
position to the Sub-Treasury is reduced to the sec- 
condary objection of inexpediency, its antagonist 
measure is liable to the double objection of being 
both unconstitutional and inexpedient. The Federal 
party do not pretend to claim any express grant of 
power in the Constitution on this subject; they 
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seek to attain their object by implication and Con- 
struction only; and are, consequently, presented be. 
fore the people in the unenviable attitude of ¢p. 
deavoring to exercise a dowbiful and dangerous pow. 
er, to say the least of it, in opposition to a measure 
of clear and admitted constitutionality. 

Sir, I will not now argue the constitutional ques. 
tion at large; I may do so before I sit down. [| on. 
ly refer to this state of the case, in order that my 
constituents may know that the bank party, |. 
though thay rant and roar in unmeaniag declama- 
tion against the Sub-Treasury, and the ruin it wijj 
bring on the people, admit that it is strictly wishin 
the limits of the Constitution. However this ad. 
mission may be lightly regarded hereabouts by 
your “if necessary” and expedient politicians, the 
people of Georgia will look upon it, I am sure, as 
a glorious concession of our fidelity 'o principle. 

Sir, said Mr. Brack, there is a party of men in 

Georgia, who have attempted lately to hold me up 
to public reprobation. Among them are many 
with whom I have heretofore acted, and who are 
indebted to me for many a hard struggle in de- 
fence of the principles they professed when we 
were political associates. While they who are 
now loudest and most froward to condemn me 
as an apostate, hung back in the beginning of 
the contest, which created us a party, and 
avoided the odium of our name, while they pru- 
dently pocketed the benefits of our principles, 
I was among the first to offer myself a martyr to 
our faith, which, although scouted and reviled as a 
damning heresy then, (because it and our motives 
were not understood,) is now recognised as the true 
doctrine. This association of men, composed of a 
fraction of the old State Rights party, held, as you 
are aware, a convention at Milledgeville, on the 
first Monday in thismonth. Their first act was to 
abandon their old name of State Rights—a name 
which had given them a distinctive tharacer on 
principle—and to assume the personal appellation 
of the anti-Van Baren party. With this oblivious 
preparation for the sacrifice, they nominated W. 
H. Harrison for the Presidency, and rejected my 
colleagues, Judge Colquitt and Major Cooper, and 
myself; at the same time, they expressed their ap 
probation of the remainder of our delegation, by 
renomina‘ing them upon their Congressional ticket. 
Now, sir, if this convention had objected to us upon 
the ground of persomal or mental imbecility, al- 
though it would, indeed, have been mortifying, yet 
we should not have felt ourselves bound, as we now 
do, in justice to ourselves and our friends, to de- 
mand the cause of owr proscription. Ay, sir, I de- 
mand it here, and I shall demand it when I go 
home among my constituents. «They, at least, 
have no private griefs, persona! preferences, or of- 
ficial aspirations, to warp their judgment. Personal 
considerations weigh not a feather with them; and 
if I show you, as I think I can, that I have not 
misrepresented the State of Georgia on this leading 
measure, I will at least have shifted the burden of 
proof from myself to the convention, to show cause, 
before the people, why Cooper, Colquitt, and my- 
self, have been condemned as unwoithy the cofi- 
dence of the State. 

With this view, let us recur to the question: 
Ought I, asa Representative of Georgia, to be con- 
demned for opposing a bank by advocating the Inde- 
pendent Treasury? If I did, I should be setting at 
naught the deliberate and repeated resolutions of 
our Legislature, solemnly avowing her hostility to 
‘this mammoth of aristocracy.”” For the purpose 
of showing that my position is in strict ascordance 
with that of the State I represent, I ask the Clerk to 
read from this volume of the laws of Georgia the 
preamble and that part of the resolutions I have 
marked relative to a United States Bank. 

“IN SENATE OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 

‘“Whereaa one of the first principles on which our Govern- 
ment, State and Federal, is founded, is the right of the congtj- 
tuent to instruct his representotive, and the correlative duty o 
the la ter to obey the will of the former, when distinctly expreas- 
ed to him, or to resign the trust delegated to him, if he cannot 
conscientiously represent aud advance such wil!; 

“and whereas our Senators in Congress, elected by the Legis- 
lature, and responsible to a po througn this body, cannot, 
on principles of reason, gvod gense, or honesty, rd the 
expression of the will of the people, made through the Legisla- 
ture, on subjects to which public and general attention has been 
called; it is therefore only proper and right that this Generaj 
Assembly express to our Senators the will of the people, and 


instruct them to use their best efforts, in their proper sphere, to 
advance said will; 
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‘and whereas, also, the expression of this body, immediately 
conuected asitis with the people, may serve as a guide to the 
nembers of the House ef Representatives in Congress in their 
action on several subjects of great general interest, to which the 

je are sensitively alive; 

“and whereas it is unwise and inexpedient to place in the 
hands of afew wealthy individuals, who are irresponsible to the 

ple, an immense moneyed power,such asthe Bank of the 

Prited fitates, enabling it to control the commerce of the coun 

try, to fix the price of labor and the value of products at its 

ieasure, at its will to spread distress and Tuin through thgwhole 

couatry, aod in a season of public calamity to control the @o- 

vernment: = 

The course pre by the Bank in its endeavors to compel 

srecharter, and in the attitude which it has assumed toward 
ihe Government of the United States, is sufficient to demonstrate 
that it isan institution fraught with danger to our liberties; 
that, in placing its funds at the disposal of its president for the 
purpose of securing its recharter; in spending immense sums 
avowedly to disseminate information, but In fact to influence 
elections; in its extravagant loans to editors of newspapers, 
whereby strange changes have been wrought; in transacting its 
pusiness in such a manner, through the medium of committees, 
asto exclude ths Government directors from a knowledge of 
what was actually done,.and thereby to defeat the object of their 
appointment; in using its immense means to produce commer- 
cial embarrassment; and through the fear of wide-spread ruin 
to extort arecharter; in its refusal to deliver up to the Govern- 
ment the pension funds and books relating thereto; in its refu- 
ga] to pay the dividends onthe Government stock, on the ground 
ofaciaim for damages on a bill of exchange drawn on the 
French Government, which claim had no foundation on any 
principle of Jaw or justice, and making itself the judge in its 
own cause; in substituting an illegal kind of branch drafts in 
lieu of its notes, and exporting the specie of the country, and 
thereby preventiog a metallic currency in the United States; in 
refusing to acommittee of the House of Representatives that 
examination of itsbooksand papers which the many imputa- 
tions of corrupt management made necessary and proper—has 
violated its charter in several of these particulars, and inall has 
shown Clearly that it cannot with safety, independent of other 
considerations, be suffered to continue its existence. 

“For these reasons, among others, the people of Georgia, 
through this Legislature, resolve: 

* By the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Georgia, in General Assembly met, 1st, ‘That the Bank of 
the United States ought not to be rechartered on any terms; and 
that our Senators in Congress be, and they are hereby instruct- 
ed, and our Representatives requested, to vote against the re- 
charter < said Bank in any form or shape in which it may be 

resented: 
Pion. That the bold, patriotic, and constitutional course pur- 
suedby the President of the United States to arrest the power- 
ful efforts made by that Bank to compel a recharter; which 
must, ifsuccessful, have resulted in the destruction of the liber- 
ties and happiness of the American people, deserves, and has 
the unqualified approbation of the people of Georgia, who 

ledge to him their support, while he steadily moves onward in 

is course to arrest, and finally to destroy, this mammoth of 
aristocracy. 

“And whereas the power of Congress, tnder the Constitu- 
tion, to charter a bank is, denied by a large portion of the peo- 
ple of this State, and is acknowledged by another portion, who 
assert the power to be of too disputable a character to admitits 
exercise without an amendment of the Constitution expressly 
granting it; and the opinion of this General Assembl® being that 
Congress should exercise no such power, not expressly grant- 
ed, or eae flowing from one so granted, and that the right 
to charter a bank is not one of this character. 

“3d. Be it further resolved, That our Senators be instructed 
and our Representatives requested, to use al] proper means to 
prevent the charter of any Bank of the United States, at least 
untilan amendment of the Constitution in this particular shall 
have been submitted to the States, and by them ratified. 

‘Agreed to 11th December. 1834. 

: “JACOB WOOD, 

“ President of the Senate. 

“Attest: Joun A. CUTHBERT Daaretaty, 

“Ix THE Hous oF EPRESENTATIVES. 

“Coneurred in December 12, 1834. 

“THOMAS GLASCOCK, 
‘Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

‘Attest: JosEPH Sturais, Clerk. 

“Approved, December 13, 1834. 

“WILSON LUMPKIN, Governor. 


’ There are other resolations of like character 
passed by the Legislature of Georgia at other pe- 
riods, which I would read for the information 
of the committee, and to strengthen my positien; 
but the volumes in which they are contained, 
are not in your library. They are familiar, 
however, to my constituents, and are remembered, 
I have no deubt, by my colleagues. But, sir, the 
resolutions just read remain undisturbed on our 
statute book, and are conclusive evidence of the 
deliberate opinion and position of the State I repre- 
sent. Georgia, as one of the sovereign constituents 
of the Federal Union, dec!ares to you, in laaguage 
not to be misunderstood, that a United States Bank 
‘is an institution fraught with dangers to our 
liberties;” that ithad appropriated its funds to infla- 
ence elections; that it had wrought strange changes 
in editors of newspapers, by extravegant loans to 
them; that it had excluded the Government direc- 
tors from a knowledge of what was done by it; that 
it was seeking to extort a recharter, by producing 
commercial embarrassment and wide-spread ruin; 
that it had violated the laws, and broken its faith 
with the United States in relation to the pension 
funds, and the bill of exchange drawn on the 
French Government; that it had contributed to pre- 



























































vent a metallic currency in the United States; and 
that when charged with corrupt management, it 
had refused to open its books and papers fer in- 
spection; in a word, that it had shown itself to be 
an institution that cannot with safety be suffered to 
continue its existence. This is the language, these 
the sentiments of the State of Georgia in relation 
to “THe MEasoRe” of the modern Whig party. 
They have ever been mine. Am I, then, justly 
chargeable either with inconsistency, or with mis- 
representing my constituents, by advocating the bill 
on your table, as the only practicable means of 
carrying out these resolutions againsta bank. I 
have shown you, by incontrovertible arguments 
and facts, that he who is opposed to the Sub-Trea- 
sury is necessarily the advocate of “‘its antagonist 
scheme;” and having shown this much in my own 
vindication, I leave it to those who, by their oppo- 
sition to this bill, are lending themselves to the re- 
charter of a Bank, to reconcile their position with 
that of their constituents, and to answer to the peo- 
ple for violating their will. 

But, Mr. Chairman,I have other testimony from 
the State of Georgia in support of the Independent 
Treasury. About the same time that our Legis- 
latare was denouncing a Bank at home, the State 
was represented, in part at least, upon that mea- 
sure, on this floor, by the Hon. Roger L. Gamble 
and the Hon. Thomas ¥. Foster. Thege gentle- 
men are highly esteemed for,their intelligence and 
patriotism. With the former I am well acquaint- 
ed, and know him to be entitled to respectful con- 
sideration ; and I rejoice to be enabled to refer to 
the opinions and votes of such men, as a sanction 
for my own. It is, therefore, with this view, and 
with no other, that I now proceed to show by the 
Journals, that at the session of this House in 
1834-35, these gentlemen not only voted tor and 
supported the first Sub-'Treasury bill ever introduced 
into this hall, but ene of them actually moved twice 
during the same session in favor of divorcing the 
Government from all banks. Both of these gentle- 
men have lately been placed on the Harrison Con- 
gressional ticket in Georgia, te fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the “reformation” of myself and two 
of my colleagues, to whom I have referred. It is 
conceded that they are Now opposed to the Sub-Trea- 
sury; the consequence, as I have shown, is, that they 
are necessarily in favor of a bank. From my per- 
sonal intercourse with the first-named gentleman, 
(who, I understand, has been nominated for the ex- 
press purpose of killing me off,) I am sure that he 
is opposed to the principles of this bill; and as the 
old exploded pet-bank system is out of the question, 
it follows, as the night the day, that his present po- 
sition cannot be one of opposition toa bank. With 
this gentleman’s apparent inconsistency I have 
nothing to do, further than to prove my own consis- 
tency ; todo this I shall ca)! to my aid the solemn, 
recorded, and repeated EXaMPLE which these promi- 
nent Harrison candidates deliberately set before me 
in 1834. From these gentlemen and their anti-Sub- 
Treasury position of 1840,I appeal to the same 
gentlemen and their Sub-Treasury votes in 1834 ; 
and I claim all the benefit of the coincidenge be- 
tween myself now and themselves then. Sir, let us 
read from the Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

Friday, January 2, 1835.—“Mr. GameBie submitted the 
following resolution; which was read, and ordered to lie on the 
table, viz: 

‘Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to this House whether, in his opinion, it is 
practicable or convenient for that Department to collect, safely 
keep, and disburse the public moneys of the United States 
without the agency of a bank or banka, and, if 80, to report to 
this House the best mode, in his opinion, by which that object 
can be accomplished.” 

Saturday. January 3, 1835.—-“The House proceeded to the 
consideration of the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Gampie yesterday 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to this House whether, in his opinion, it is 

racticable or convenient for that Department to coiiect, safely 

eep, and disburse the public moneys of the United States 
without the agency of a bank or banks, and, if so, to report to 
this House the best mode, in his opinion, by which that object 
can be accomplished. ; 

“a motion was made by Mr. Ewing to amend the said resolu- 
tion by striking out these words, viz: 

* ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to commu- 
nicate to this House whether, in his opinion,’ and, in lieu 
thereof, inserting the fullowiag, viz: 

“That a select committee, to consist of one member from 


each State, be appointed to inquire into the expediency, and 
report to this House whether, in their opinion, 









































“A motion was made by Mr. McKim that the said resolutton 
do tie on the table. 

“And the question being put on this motion, it passed in the 
affirmative—yeas 106, nays 87. , 

‘Those who voted in the negative are: John Quincy Adams, 
John J. Allen, Chilton Allan, William 8. Archer, William H 
Ashley, Noyes Barber, Daniel L, Barringer, Isaac C. Bates, 
William Baylies, Martin Beaty, Horace Binney, Gomme N. 
Briggs, John Bell, George Burd, Tristram Burgea, any 
Cage, Thomas Chilton, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Augustine 5. 
Clayton, William K. Clowney, Thomas Corwin, Joseph H. 
Crane, David Crockett, Edward Darlington, Amos vis, 
Thomas Davenport, Edmund Deberry, Harmar Denny, John 
Dickson, George Evans, Edward Everett, Joha Ewing, John 
M. Felder, THOMAS F. FOSTER, ROGER L. GAMBLE, 
Rice Garland, William F. Gordon, Benjamin Gorham, James 
Graham, George Grennell, jr. John K. Griffin, Benj. Hardin, 
James Harper, James P. Heath, Ebenezer Jackeon, William 
Cost Johnson, Henry King, Robert P. Letcher, Dixon H. Lewis, 
Levi Lincoln, James Love, Chittenden Lyon, Henry C, Martin- 
dale, Thomas A. Marshall, Samuel W. Mardis, Join ¥Y. Mason, 
Jonathan McCarty, Thomas M. T. McKennan, Charlies F. 
Mercer, John J. Milligan, Phineas Miner, Samus! McDowell 
Moore, John M. Patton, Stephen C. Phillips, Francis W. 
Pickens, David Potts, jr. Robert Ramsey, John Reed, Abraham 
Rencher, John Robertson, William Blade, Jonathan Sloane, 
David Spangler, John N. Steele, William P. Taylor, Philemon 
Thomas, Christopher Tompkins, Joseph Trumbull, Samuel 
Tweedy, Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton, John G, Wat- 
mough, Elisha Whittlesey, Richard H. Wilde, Lewie Wil- 
liams, Henry A. Wise, Ebenezer Young.” 


I am aware, sir, that many of the gentlemen 
whose voles are here recorded againsi laying Mr. 
Gamble’s Sub-Treasury resolutiin on the table, 
are sought to be excused upon the ground that they 
only intended to test the sincerity of the Administration 
in the State bank system, then in force. Even if this 
were so, will not their votes be regarded as a test, 
also, of their own sincerity? They were voting 
under the solemnity of an oath, and I will not be- 
lieve that they could so far trifle with the obliga- 
tions incurred by that oath as to vote for a proposi- 
tion in which they did not belive and fully concur. 

But, sir, my predecessors, and present opponents, 
are not liable to that derogatory suspicion. They, 
at least, were in earnest; for, nothing daunted by 
the rejection of his first resolution, Mr. Gamble 
preseveres in his Sub-Treasury movements, and 
grows bolder and more decisive with defeat. His 
first resolution may be said to have been only advi- 
sory; that it contained nothing on its face conclusive 
of the settled opinicns of the mover. For his se- 
cond motion, however, not even this flimsy apology 
can be made, Instead of teing satisfied with 
the test he had applied to the Administration, he keeps 
his eye steadily fixed (where mine is now, and 
ever has been) upon a divorce of the Government 
from all banks, and instead of receding, he advances 
in his demands. Hear him: 

January 6, \836.—“Mr. Gamp_e moved the following reso- 
Jution; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table, vic: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to digest and prepare, and communicate to this House, a de- 
tailed plan by which the public revenue of the United States 


may be capeg eee mga kept, and disbursed, without the agency 
of a bank or banks, cither State or national ” 


So far, then, as the fiscal action of this Govern- 
ment is concerned, wny honorable competitor, in 
1835, when the pet bank system was in full blast 
before him, moved, upon his own responsibility, as 
a Representative of Georgia on this floor, for a 
prepared, digested, detailed plan, by which the United 
States revenue might be collected, safely kept, and 
disbursed, without the agency of a bank er banks, 
either State or Nationa. Sir, 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
If this resolution had beer adopted, and the system 
it prescribes had gone into operation at that time, 
milliens of dollars, which have been otherwise jost, 
would have been saved to the country, and instead 
of that general depression said to be prevalent in 
the land, the people weuld have been blest with 
peace and plenty; gold and silver would have been 
restored to their natural function of a circalating 
medium; and prosperity, the result of a we)l-regue 
lated currency, would have cheered and rewarded 
the efforts of labor and industry. In the aecom- 
plishment of these most desirable results, the mover 
of that resolution would have covered himself with 
honor and glory; he would have been known in 
tuiure time as the wise and provident legislator, 
who, foresecing the evils likely to ensue from a 
connection between the Government and banks, 
originated a great system of finance, which 
Georce M. Troup has pronounced to be “‘not only 


j; constitutional, but an extremely wise and very expe- 


dient measure.” 
With a constancy and pertinacity worthy of the 
great cause they then advocated, we find Mr, 
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Gamble and Mr. Foster voting, on the 11th Febra- 
ary of the same year, to recommit the bill regu- 
lating the deposites of public money, with igstruc- 
tions so to amend the same as to dispense altogether, 
in the fiscal operations of the Government, with 
the agency of banks: : 

February 11, 1835.—The House resumed the considera. 
tion of the bill (No, 563) regulating the dedosite of the public 
money of the United States in certain local banks. 

“The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. Ro- 
bertson t the said bill be recommitted to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, with instructions soto amend the same as to 
dispense with the agency or inetrumentality of banks in the 
fiscal operations of the Government. 

“and, after debate, the question was put on the motion made 
by Mr. Robertson, for the recommitment of the bill, and was 
decided in the negative—yeas 91, nays 115;” 

Thomas F. Foster and Roger L. Gamble voting in 
the affirmative. . 

But the crowning act of the legislative career of 
these gentlemen is to be found in the Votes they re- 
corded on the same day in favor of the first Sub- 
Treasury bill ever proposed in the United States; I 
allade to the amendment effered by Mr. Gordon of 
Virginia, which, if it had been adopted, would 
have thrown the Sub-Treasury into operation with 
an immediate, not prospective, specie clavse: I read 
from the Journal of the House of Representatives : 


“Wednesday, February 11, 1835.—‘‘The question recurred 
on the motion make by Mr. Gordon toumend the said bill, viz: 
strike out all thereof after the enacting words, and insert —! 


“That from and after the —— day of —— in the year ——, 
the collectors of the public revenue at places where the sums 
collected shall not exceed the sum of —— dollars per annum, 


shall be the agents of the Treasurer to keep and disburse the 
same, and be subject to such rules and regulations, and give 
such bond and security as he shal! prescribe, for the faithful ex- 
ecution ef their office, and shall receive, in addition to the com- 


pensation now allowed by law, —— per centum on the sums 
disbursed, so that it dues not exceed the sum of —— dollars per 
annum. 


“Seo. 2. And beit further enacted, That all places where 
the amount of public revenue collected shall exceed the sum of 
dollars per annum, there shall be appointed by the Pre- 
sident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, receiv- 
ers of the public revenne, to be agents of the Treasurer, who 
shall give such bond and security to keep and disburse the pub- 
lic revenue, and be subject to such rules and regulations, as the 
Treasurer shall prescribe, and shall receive for their services 
———- per centuim per annum on the sums disbursed, provided 
it does not exceed the sum of ———— dollars per annum. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
day of , the whole revenue of the United States 
derived from customs, lands, er other sources, shall be paid in 
the current coins of the United States. 

“and on the question, Shall the bill be so amended? it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 33, nays 161. 

“3 he yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the members 
present, these who voted in the affirmative are: John Quinc 
Adame, Heman Allen, John J. Alleu, Chilton Allan, William 8. 
Archer, Noyes Batber, James M. Beale, Martin Beaty, Robert 
B. Carmnpbell, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, William Clark, Augus- 
tine 8. Clayton, Amos Davis, Thomas Davenport, Edmund De- 
berry, THOMAS F. FOSTER, ROGER L. GAMBLE, James 
1}. Gholson, William F. Gordon, John K. Griffin, James P. 
Heath, Robert P. Letcher, Dixon H. Lewis, Henry C. Martin- 
dale, William McComas, Francis W. Pickens, John Robertson, 
David Spangler, John N. Steele, William P. Taylor, Richard 
H. Wilde, Lewis Williame, Henry A. Wise.” 

(Mr. Wise asked permission to explain, as his 
name appeared among those who voted in the af- 
firmative. He was understood to say, in substance, 
that when he voted for the bill just read, he did it 
more out of respectand courtesy to his colleague, 
Mr. Gordon, than from any serious intention to 
grant what the bill demanded; and that he regarded 
it then, as he did now, as a humbug. He referred 
to the absevce of many otbers, whose votes appear- 
ed with his, and he had no doubt if they were pre- 
sent they could explain the part they bore in the 
transaction to the satisfaction of the House.]} 

Mr. Brack resumed: He had nothing to do with 
the vote of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wist.}] He was obliged to read it, because it was 
there upon the record, staring him in the face. His 
attention was directed wholly to Georgia, and those 
who had represented her. It had been intimated, 
however, that some of those who supported Mr. 
Gordon’s bill were ansenT. Sir, said Mr. Black, I 
deny il; they are here, in our very midst, living wit- 
nesses upon your record in favor of an Indepen- 
dent Treasury; and their testimony wi!! remain un- 
ul this Government shall perish, speaking volumes 
in behalf of those who support this Administration. 
i, will not believe that my predecessors voted for 
that bill as a “humbug,” for it would be holding 
them up to the people of Georgia in an exceedingly 
questionable light. Their vote, I have no doubt, 
was given upon due reflection, and with a full 
knowledge of whatthey were voting for. Their 
character for sober theught and mature delibera- 
tion forbids me t@ think otherwise. 











| had written the letter just read. Although he was 
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Sir, I have been asked by my honorable col- 
league (Mr. Kina] whether the’ vote which my 
predecessors cast in favor of General Gordon’s pro- 
position should be considered as binding them to 
vote for this bill. My answer is easily given. It 
seems to me that consistency, if they have not ho- 
nestly changed their opinions, would require them 
to support this measure. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the bill for which they did vote. It is far 
more ultra in its provisions than the one upon your 
table. While it provided that the receivers and 
collectors of the public revenue showld be the agents 
of the Treasurer, they were subjected to such rules 
and regulations, and should give such bond and 
security only as the Treasurer should think proper 
to prescribe; and that officer himself was left entirely 
to his own discretion. It contained none of the pre- 
scriptions, restraints, or penalties, which the pre- 
sent bill throws around the functionaries it cre- 
ates. It provided that the whole of the revenue, af- 
tera day, should be coliected in “current 
coin.” Here, then, we have the specie clause in 
perfection; not prospective and gradual, as in the 
bill on your table, but immediate and total. This 
is not all, sir. This celebrated Sub-Treasury bill, 
for which, it seems, my predecessors may be allow- 
ed to vote without incurring cehsure, required that 
the debts due to the Government should be collected 
in coin; but it nowhere enacts that the debts due by 
the Gevernment to the people should be paid in coin. 
No, sir; those who had labored for the country, and 
to whom the Government was indebied, were left 
to take care of themselves as well as they could. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, convinced as I am of the ex- 
pediency of the bill now before us, and which has 
been carefully elaborated by its friends in all its de- 
tails, I do not think I could have voted for General 
Gordon’s bill in 1834 unless the important defects 
which I have noticed in it had been remedied by 
amendment. I hope that my colleague is not only 
answered, but convinced, that he who, in 1834, 
could muster courage enough to vote fora bill of 
such latitude and allowance—a bill with an imme- | 
diate and total specie clause, and which provided 
for the collection, but not for the payment, of gold 
and silver, might surely venture to support, in 
1840, ‘‘the measure” of the Administration, guard- 
ed and restricted as it is by express limitations and 
fearful penalties. 

Sir, said Mr. Buac«, I will pile Ossa on Pelion; 
I will bring you other “golden opinions” from 
Georgia in favor of this measure. While | 
her Legislature and some of her Repre- 
sentatives were condemning a bank, and striv- 
ing, with admirable constancy of purpose, 
to legislate a Sub-Treasury, with an immediate 
specie clause, into existence, many eminent citizens 
of that State publicly expressed their views in fa- | 
vor of this system. In 1838, when candidates for 
office had not yet learned to made no more “new 
issues for the public eye,” when they neither stood 
mute before the peopie, nor declined to say “what 
they would, or would not do if elected’”—in those 
days of open, undisguised, Republican simplicity, 
a number of the citizens of Georgia addressed in- 
terrogatories to the individuals who then were can- 
didates for Congress in that State. They were 
asked, among other things, for their views in rela- 
tion to the Sub-Treasury and bank. From the let- 
ters written in reply I select one, because I have it 
athand. It was written by my colleague, (Mr. 
Nessit,) who sits before me, and I refer to it now 
only to fortify myself by the precedent and exam- 
ple of a man who is held in some esteem by his 
friends athome. Here, sir, is the letter: 


“Macen, Ga, August 26, 1838. 

“GENTLEMEN: The questions propounded through the public 
press to the candidates for Congreas in this State, by a number 
of the voters ef Taliaferro county, [beg leave respectfully to 
respond. 

“Tam in favor of an entire separation of the Government 
from all banks; and I am also for divesting the Govern 
ment of all influence over the currency, so far as that is prac- 
ticable. 

“] am, therefore, against the establishment of a national | 
bank, and against the reorganization of the pet bank scheine. 








‘Allow me to refer to my letter addressed to the Macon Mes- 
senger, for a full exhibition of my Opinions upon these ques- 
tious. Respectfully, &c. 


“E. A. NESBIT 
“The Eprrors of the Southern Recorder” 


{Mr Nessir desired to explain. It was true he 
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favorable to divorciag the Government from aij 
banks, and was opposed to a United States Bank 
and the pet bank scheme, he had ever been opposed 
to that feature ef this bill usually denominateg 
the “‘specie clause; and before this letter could be 
relied on as an exposition of his opinions upon 
this subject, it should be taken in connection with 
-his letter to the Macon Messenger, which was dis. 
tinctly referged to in the above. After some debate 
begwe®n Mr. Brack and his colleague not relative 


to the question, Mr. Brack resumed.] 


Sir, | question no man’s motives; butI have a 
right to refer to this letter, not only because jt 
comes from a respectable source, but because the 
opinions therein expressed have received the sanc. 
tion of the State of Georgia by the subsequent 
election of the writer to the seat he now occupies, 
As to the letter to the Macon Messenger, it was 
doubtless referred to by bis colleague to approve 
and enforce, not to contradict oredeny, the letter [ 
have just read, to the people of Taliaferro, 
Hence, sir, I have a right to claim that gentleman’s 
support of this “great measure of deliverance and 
liberty;” since, whatever may have been his reser- 
vations, I have conclusively shown to you that he 
who is “against the establishment of a National 
Bank, and against the reorganization of the pet 
bank scheme,” must necessarily be in favor of an 
entire separation of the Government from all 
banks. If this be the inevitable conclusion, as I 
think it is, it remains for that gentleman to ex. 
plain the whys and wherefores of his opposition to the 
If the details are not acceptable to 
him—if the specie clause frightens him from 
his proprieties, consistency, at least, requires that he 
sheuld make some exertion te correct that defeet by 
moving to strike out or amend. F 

Sir, said Mr. Bracx, my other colleague who 
sits near me, (Mr. Kina,) scorning to remain silent 
under the interrogatories which had been addressed 
tous all, promptly announced his opposition, not 
only to a national bank, but to a connection of 
I regret that I have no access to 
his letter at this time; and, therefore, if I have mis- 


present bill. 


bank and State. 


quoted him, he will correct me at once. 


{[Mr. Kine explained. He had written the letter 
alluded to, in which he expressed his opposition to 
a national bank, and his support of a separation of 
bank and State, but he had reserved his opposition 
to the SuTreasury bill then betore the country, 


and he was also opposed to the bill on the table. ] 


Mr. Brack resumed. He would not allow him- 
self to doubt the correctness of his colleague’s 
But if gentlemen recognise the princi- 
ple on which this measure rests, is itnot incambent 
en them to make some effort to correct objectiona- 
ble details? I myself readily admit the importance 
of details; the most acceptable measure may be pre- 
sented to you in such ashape and form as to en- 
sure your opposition; but these who hope to excuse 
their oppesition to a measure in 1840, which they 
approved in 1838, on account of objectionable de- 
tails, must first show that they have exercised their 
privileges on this floor in attempting to eradicate 
the errors of which they complain. 
tion has been made. 


Statement. 


upon this subject. 


No such mo- 
The only question before the 
committee is on the motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause, which, in fact, is a motion condemnate- 
ry of the measure itself. 
am content to know, so far as my own vindication 
rests on the opinions of other men, that in 1838 my 
co'league and myself were together in oppposition 
to a bank; at that point there was a coincidence be- 
tween us. Since we have left that point, in our 
onward journey, I have arrived at the only other 
station on the directroad. Where is my colleague 
and former companion? I look around for him in 
vain. Is he yet on the road? and will he yet.arrive? 
or has he, by opposing the only alternative against a 
United States Bank, deflected upon a route which, 
however circuitous, must necessarily lead him 
back, though contrary, it may be, to his desires, to 
the very institution which we left and condemned 
in company with each other. 
honor of writing a letter, before the election in 1838, 
to the people of Franklin and Taliaferro counties 
On that occasion, I deemed it 
my duty fo answer; and upon that answer I was 
elected. If I had stood mute the people would 


But (said Mr. Brack) I 


Sir, I also had the 
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hardly have received me with that generous cenfi- 
which they subsequently evinced toward me. 
that letter, I desired to “place the control of 
Treasury, and the appointment and supervi- 
of those who are to administer its affairs, in 
hands of the House of Representatives;” but 
n subsequent reflection, 1 was convinced that 
¥ an arrangement, however desirable in itself, 
sould be incompatible with the appointing power 
hich the Constitution has vested in the Executive 
yi the Senate. I also said that “I distinctly 
ised gold and silver only 2s money, and as 

ie only currency known to the Constitution. 
[did not think I should be violating either the 
ter or the spirit of that instrument, by re- 
wiving the bills of such banks as promptly 
paid specie, dollar for dollar, at the will of the holder. 
| should look upon such bills as the immediate re- 
resentative of the precious metals—as specie cer- 
uficates, convertible with gold and silver, so long 
ss they were Soin fact. I should receive them, not 
ysamatter of favor to the banks, but of conveni- 
ce to the Government. I am yet of the same 
opinion; and I venture to say that the most ardent 
fiend of this measure would not consider that the 
cie clause Was lost, if, in lieu of it, this extract 
jom my letter were inserted in the bill. Iam 
therefore now as I was then; and my constituents, 
by my subsequent election, have recognised, as a 
rath, that gold and silver only is money. I have re- 
ferred to these resolutions and letters, and put these 
questions aS arguments powerful and conclusive, 
to show thatI am not only consistent in votMg fer 
this Sub-Treasury bill, but that, inso doing, I am 
faihfully representing the State of Georgia, and 
ihe votes and opinions of some of her eminent citi- 
wos. To many gentlemen on this floor, who re- 
present other States, and other interests than those 
prevalent in Georgia, these references may appear 
vholly unsatisfactory; but by the people whom I 
represent, they will be received as proof incontrover- 
file that, however I am assailed for abandoning 
ny party, 1 have neither abandoned my former prin- 
ciples, nor misrepresented the State. 


But, Mr. Chairman, we are not left to inter- 
ference and deduction as to the consequence of 
defeating this measure; we are distinctly called 
on, inthe name of the country, to establish a 
National Bank. Argument, entreaty, and threats, 
have each in their turn been used to effect 
his great and leading object of Whig po- 
licy. It is said that John Randolph declared 
ie day would come when a constitutional 
question would be outof orderin this House. 
That period, I hope, has not yet arrived; and 
alhough, by your expedient politicians, it may be 
considered a useless expenditure of words, I yet 
venture to demand of gentlemen the proof that 
Coagress has power to chartera bank. Sir, ac- 
cording to my limited notions of the functions of 
his Government, Congress can exercise no power 
uot expressly delegated to it by the Constitution, or 
vhich is not absolutely necessary to effectuate a de- 
legated power. This is the corner stone on which 
resis the great political superstructure raised by 
Mr. Jefferson. ft is not enough to show that Con- 
press is ‘not prehibited” from acting, but it must be 
ssown that the power to legislate is distinctly and 
lirectly conferred by the Constitution. Now, sir, 
be bank men on this floor do not even pretend that 

Te is any express grant of power to this body to 
tharter a Bank; but they rely on that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that “Congress shall 
have power to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
arty into effect the powers expressly granted.” 
hus Our Opponents are reduced to the necessity of 
sorting to the most doubtful and constructive 
lause of the Constitution, as authority to do that 
for which no express grant can be shown. The re- 
ply to this extravagant claim is simple and cenclu- 
we. There is not only no clause of the Constitu- 
ion authorizing Congress to charter a Bank, but 
he convention which framed that instrument dis- 
inctly refused to empower this Government to 
reate corporations. That power (Mr. Madison says) 
vas demanded in the convention, for the avowed 
purpose of enabling the Federal Government to 
hatter a Bank; and upon that ground it was re- 
used. If you charter a Bank, ipso facto, you cre- 


Ip 


















ate a corporation; and, in so doing, you do that 


which the convention refused to authorize you 
to do. 

We are then told that a bank is “‘nrecessary” to 
enable Congress to conduct the affairs of the Fede- 
ral Treasury, or, in other words, to enable Con- 
gress “tolay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises.” Now let us examine this proposition. 
The word “necessary” precludes of course the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing these objects by ordinary 
legislation under the express grants. So far from 
this being true, Congress does lay taxes, imposts, 
and duties, without this intervention of a bank. 
Your taxes, imposts, and duties, are and have been 
collected without the aid of a bank, and they can 
be and have been transferred and disbursed, with- 
out resorting to the agency of an institution, the 
creation of which depends upon the supposition 
that these things cannot beeffected without its in- 
strunentality. Why, sir, the very bill on your 
table refutes the idea that a bank is “‘necessary to 
carry into effect the power expressly granted” of 
collecting, keeping, and disbursing, the “duties” 
which constitute your revenue. We propose by 
*this dill that the Government itself shall do that 
which the Constitution not only authorizes, but re- 
quires it to do; and if the Government can of itself 
conduct its fiscal concerns, where is the ‘‘necessity” 
of resorting to abank? Again, does the Govern- 
ment acknowledge this necessity, by confessing its 
inability to manage its revenues? No, sir; the 
opponents of the Government are making all this cla- 
mor about the ‘“‘necessity’”? of a bank; and the 
“KEEPING” of the public moneys, infinitely more 
than than the collection and disbursement of them, 
is the true motive which lies at the bottom of these 
extravagant demands—demands which, if conceded, 
must result in an assumption of a power not 
granted, more dangerous than a direct violation of 
the Constitution itself. 


Refuted and driven back from their flimsy argu- 
ment of “necessity,” their transition to the ques- 
tion of “EXPEDIENCY” is easy and natural. We 
are told that the Treasury is empty, the revenue 
ungkilfully managed, and the Government bank- 
rupt! and this unfortunate and discreditable state 
of affairs is attributed to the fact that we have no 
National Bank to manage ourrevenue. The inge- 
nuity of the Federal party, in and out of Congress, 
has been taxed to the uttermost to prove that it 
would be highly beneficial, convenient, and proper, 
to reconnect the Government with their favorite in- 
stitution; and we are adjured, by every motive of 
patriotism, to legislate into existence an irresponsi- 
ble corporation, which will not only keep and dis- 
burse our money for us, but which will accommo- 
date us with liberal loans of its “‘paper emissions.” 
Sir, I will not detain the committee by recapitula- 
ting all the facts and arguments, which scatter to 
the four winds of Heaven these hollow pretences 
and fallacious professions, but I will proceed to 
produce to you the highest authority known to this 


country, to prove that such an institution, whether * 


viewed by itself as a source of paper emission, or as 
an agent, in connection with the Federal Treasury, 
is neither beneficial, convenient, nor proper. I have 
before me a letter written by General Washington 
in 1787, in reply to a gentleman who desired his 
opinion as to the utility and necessity of banking in- 
stitutions. The views entertained in this letter by 
the Father of his Country, are evidently applicable 
to banks general/y, as manufactories of “‘paper mo- 
ney,” and I recur to them here with pride and sa- 
tisfaction, because, while they are, of themselves, 
abstract truths, his opinions furnish a conclusive 
answer to the groundless charge that the Adminis- 
tration, by refusing o charter an institation whose 
first duty will be to issae nothing but paper 
money, is running a mad career against ‘‘eredit” 
in all its forms, If this letter had been written by 
an Administration man of the present day, itwould 
have been immediately pounced upon by the Fe- 
deral party as the outpourings of Loco Foceism, and 
the rabid violence of an agrarian leveller. It 
wouid be held up as the hatefti instrument by 
which the destruction of all banks is to be effected, 
and the unfortunate author would have been 
branded and scouted as a Jack Cade, volunteering 
ina wild crusade against the institutions of his 
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country. As it is, however, we have the cheering 
fact before us that he who was “‘first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” entertained and expressed the same opinions 
in 1787, which characterize, in 1840, the party 
with whom I am associated in support of the Sub- 
Treasury system. Let the bank men touch this 
letter, or the author of it, if they dare, and the 
great mass of the peopLe, in whose bosoms he and 
his principles are cherished as an idol, will rise up 
in their indignation to wither and destroy the hand 
that shall be lifted to strike the sacrilegious blow: 
“Moun? Veanon, February 17, 1787. 
“Dear Sir: Your-favor of the 30th: ultimo came duly to 
hand. ‘To give an opinion in a cause of so much importance as 
that which has warmly agitated the two branches of your Le- 
gislature, and which, from the appeal that Is made, is likely to 


create great and perhaps dangerous divisions, is rather a delt- 
cate mutter. But as this diversity of opinion is on a subject 


E which has, I believe, occupied the minds of most men, and as 


my sentiments thereon have been fully and decidedly expressed 
long before the Assembly either of Maryland or this State was 
convened, I do not scruple to declare*that, if 1 had a voice iu 
your Legislature, it would have been given decidedly egainat a 
paper emission, upon the genetal principles of its uulity as a 
representative, and the necessity of it asa medium 

‘To assigi. reasons for this opinion would be as unnecessary 
astedious. The ground has been so often trod, that a place 
hardly remains untouched. Ina word, the necessity arising 
from a WANT OF SPECIE is represented as greater than it really 
is. Icontend thatitis by the substance, not with the shadow of 
a thing, we are to be benefited. The wisdom of man, in my 
humble opinion, cannot, at this time, devise a plan by which 
the creditof paper money would be long supported; conse- 
quently, depreciation keeps pace with the quantity of the emis- 
sion, and articles for which it is exchanged rise in a greater 
ratio than the sinking value of the money. Wherein, then, is 
the FARMER, the PLANTER, the ARTISAN, benefited? The debtor 
may be, because (asl have observed) he gives the shadow in 
lieu of the substance; and, in proportion to his gain, the credit- 
or or the body politic suflers. Whether it be a legal tender or 
not, it will, as has been observed very truly, leave no alterna- 
tive. It must bethat, ornothing, An evil equally great is, the 
door it immediately opens fo. sPECULATION, by which the least 


designing, and perhaps the most VALUABLE PART OF THE COM- 
MUNITY, are preyed upon by the more knowing and crafty 
speculators. 

But, contrary to my intention and declaration, I am ofering 
reasons In supportot my opinion reasons, too, which, of all 


others, are least pleasing to the advocate for paper money. 1 
shall, therefore, only observe, generally, that so many people 
have suffered by former EMISSIONS, THAT, LIKE A BURNT CHILD 
WHO DREADS THE FIRE, No person will touch it who can possi- 
bly avoid it. The natural consequence of which will be, that 
the specie which remains unexported will be instantly locked 
se ewith great esteem and regard, Iam, dear sir, &c. 
“GEURGE WASHINGTON.” 

If it be true, as its enemies charge against it, 
that the Independent Treasury system will contri- 
bute, incidentally, to restore a limited specie cireu- 
lation, and, to that extent, expel bank bills of a 
low denomination, though it may result in tempo- 
rary loss to the speculating part of the community, 
yet “the farmer, the planter, the artisan,” who con- 
stitute “the least designing, and perhaps most valu- 
able part of the community,” will reap the benefit 
of dealing with “THE SUBSTANCE, NOT WITH THE 
SHADOW OF THE THING” Sir, 1 am awate that this 
is not the doctrine of Chestnut street, ner will it 
find favor with the paper meney speculators of 
Wall sireet, butit is the old fashioned doctrine of 
George Washington; and, as such, I submit it in my 
defence to the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. With this high authority against the general 
system of paper emission, let us return to the parti- 
cular question of a United States Bank. It is trae 
that Adams, Clay, Webster, and the host of 
lesser lights which revolve around them, are the 
advocates of a bank, and, consequently, of a 
paper emission. If they are right, General Wash- 
ington was wrong, and so was Mr. Jefferson; and, 
in order that | may have the full benefit of his opi- 
nions, I will quote to you his own words: 

“From a passage in the letter of the President, 1 observe an 


ilea of establishing a branch bank of the United States in New 
Orleans. This institution is one of the most deadly hostilities 
exiting against the principles and formsoe! our Constitution. 


The nation is, at the present time, so strong and unitedin its 


sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this moment. Bat, sup- 


pose a series of untoward evenis should occur, sufficient to 
bring into doubt the competency of a Rey ublican Government 
to meet @ crisis of great danger, or to unhinge the confidence 
of the people in the public functionaries, an imstitution like 
that, penetrating by its branches every part of the Union, acting 
hy command, and in phalanx, may, ina critical moment, upset 


the Government. Ideem no Government safe which is under 
the vassalage of any self-coustituted authority than that of the 
nation, or its regular functionaries. What an obstructior. may 
this Bank of the United States, with all ite branch banks, be in 
time of war! It might dictate to us the peace we should ac. 
cept,or withdraw its aid. Ought we, then, to give further 
growth to an institution so powerful, so hostile? Now, while 
we are strong, it is the greatest duty we owe to the safety of our 
Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a subordination 
under its authorities.” 


Shall I be reviled and rejected at home for re- 
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fusing to foster a “‘deadly hostility against the prin- 
ciples and forms of our Constituuon?”’ Shall l 
be branded as a traitor for refusing to enlist in the 
ranks in a party whose first great object is to chart- 
er a bank which Jefferson has denounced as an in- 
stitution “penetrating by its branches every part of 
the Union, acting by command and in phalanx, 
and which may, in a critical moment, upset the 
Government?” No, sir; although the interests 
of a few “ paper emission” men have led them 
to proscribe me as intractable to their designs, 
the great mass of the people of _Georgia—the men 
who dwe!! on our hills and in our valleys, and who 
live, not by paper emission or bank credit, but who 
make their bread by the sweat of their brow, and 
depend for an honest support upon their “ produc- 
ee 'F P P 

live industry ’—they, sir, when they know that I 
am denounced and superseded for the principles I 
here proclaim, wi!l rush “in phalanx” to the res- 

, po 

cue; and Land my able and feariess colleagues, 
with whom I act, will be triumphantly sustaiffed 
at the ballot box, not for the purpose of saving us 
as individuals, but for the sake of rescuing from 
peril and defeat the principles of Washington and 
Jefierson. | i 

Again: we are told that this Administration, by 
its uncompromising hostility to a moneyed corpo- 
ratien as an adjunct of the Federal Treasury, has 
lowered the price of property and reduced the 
wages of labor; that it has caused commerce and 
agriculture to languish, and brought upon the coun- 
try one wide scene of ruin and distress. Give usa 
bank, they say, and properly will rise in value— 
the laboring man will be better paid—industry in 
all its branches will prosper—money will be plenty, 
and the people will pay their debts and be happy. 
Withhold a bank, and you bankrupt the nation. 
Now, sir! unfortunately for these Whig politi- 
cians and panic orators, facts happen to be stubborn 
things, and speak louder than words. We have 
had two National Banks, both of which, indepen- 
dently of their own resources, monopolized the use 
of the public treasure, and were made the exciu- 
sive recipients of Government fatronage and cre- 
dit. Were times any betier then? Were the peo- 
ple less oppressed with debt, or their labor or pro- 
perty worth more than they are now? 

Let Mr. Clay answer that question. How does 
he speak of the condition of the country in 1824, 
when a Bank was in full operation? 

Mr. Clay’s speech of 1824, as published in Niles’s Register of 
that date, rol. 26, pages 378,987, as follows: 

‘In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circum 
stance which fixes our attention, and challenges our deepest re- 
gret, isthe genera! distress which pervades the whole country. 
It in forced upor us by numerous facts of the most incontesta- 
blecharacter. [cis indicated by the diminished eaports of na 
tive produce; by the depressed and reduced state of our foreign 
navigation; by our diminished commerce; by successive un- 
threshed crops of grain, perishing in our barns and barn yards 
for the want of a market; by the alarming diminution of the 
circulating medium; by the numerous bankrupicies, not li- 
mited to the trading classes, but extending to al/ orders of so- 
ciety; by 2 universal complaint of the want of employment, 
and a consequent reduction of the wages of labor; by the rave- 
nous pursuit after public situations, not for the sake of their ho- 
nors and the performance of theiy public duties, but as a means 
of private subsisience; by the resort"to the perilous use of Pa- 
PER MONEY; by the intervention of legislation in the delicate re- 
lation of debtor and creditor; and abore alt, by the low and de- 
pressed state of tbe value of almost every description of the 
whole mass of the property of Wie nation, which has, on an 
average, sunk not less than about fifty per cent. within a few 
years. 





“The truth is, that no clasa of society suffers more, in the 
present stagnation of business, than the /aboring classes. That 
. a necessary effect of the depression of agriculture, the princi- 
pal business of the community. The wages of able bodied men 
vary from 5 to $3 per month; and such has been the want of 
employment, in some parts of the Union, that instances have jot 
been unfrequent of men working merely for the means of pre- 
sent subsistence. Ii the wages of labor here and in England 
were compared, they will be found not to be essentially diffe- 
rent.”’ 

This, sir, is the testimony of a man who stands at 
the very head and front of the Bank party. Io 
1924, when a United States Bank, with $35,000,000 
of capital, should have regulated the currency and 
“spattered blessings o’er a smil.ng land,” he tells 
you thathis deepest regret was challenged by the 
general distress which pervaded the whole country; 
that your exports and commerce were diminished; 
your navigation depressed; your unthreshed crops 
perishing in your barns; that your circulating me- 
dium was alarmingly diminished; bankrapicies 
were numerous, the wages of labor reduced; that 
public offices were ravenously sought for as a 
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| means of private subsistence; and to crown all, he 
|, tells us that this “general distress” was “forced upon 
|. us,”’ and ‘“indseafed” to us ‘‘by the resort to the peri- 
| lous use of paper money.” 

| Le us call another witness to the stand—Hugh 
| L. White. He has now “shuffled off this mortal 
| coil,” and can no longer be influenced by the hopes 
and fears of human life; and while we throw a 
| thick veil over the errors which marked him a 
| man, letus hasten to record those lessons of his 
| wisdom which time has preven to be truth itself. 
\\ He was once the chosea favorite of the old State 
i} 
1] 





Rights party of Georgia—to those who then com- 
posed that party let him now speak threugh the 
record he has lett behind him. I read, sir, from 
|| Judge White’s speech, delivered in the Se- 
ynate of the United States in 1834,0n the motion of 
Mr. Webster to bring in a bill for prolonging the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. ° 
“The bank went into operation the Ist day of January, 1517; 
| one ofthe leading objects in granting its charter was, through 
| its operations, to reduce the extravagant dealings with State 
| banks, torestore and preserve a sound currency to the coun 
|| try. The directors well knew this, yet they acted with a single 
eye to what they conceived the interest of the bank and its 

friends; in place of checking, it stimulated overtrading. In- 
| steadjof restoring and preserving a sound currency, it adopted 
| measures which, in 1818 and 1819, placed in the power of the 

State banks in Philadelphia, to take from it every single dollar 
| and leave it stillin debt to them upward of one hundred and 
|} twenty-four thousand dojlars. Mr. Cheves took charge of the 
| 


— 


bank, and, as president, pursued a policy whieh, it seventy 
days, placed the bank in a state of security; but the curtailments 
were so rapid, and the withdrawal of the circulating medium so 
great, asto ruin suciety, compel other banks to suspend specie 
payments, and again afflict the community with a depreciated 
currency. Liberal accommodations, and extensive issues, had 
given an appearance of wealth to those worth little or nothing. 
| Property commanded enormous prices, as this bank had made 
money plenty; hut the counter currentcommenced, and in 1819, 
} asoene of wide ruin was presented. The bank made money 
scarce; the price of property fell to almost nothing; those who 
had been apparently wealthy, were found to be bankrupts, and 
hardly any man had wherew ithal to pay his debts. : 

“Anindividual had, when money was plenty, purchased a 
house and lot forten thousand dollars; he paid six thousand, 
was sued for the balance; the house and lot sold at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars; and thus he sunk, in the single bargain, eight thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

In the principal cities and towns, thousands of individuals 
were thrown outefemploy, the whole business of the country 
|| was deranged, scenes of misery and distress were produced, to 

which the present distress and pressure bear but little resem- 
blauce. This state of things was produced hecause the dif®c- 
tors managed the bank with a view to their own interest, and 
that of their friends, disregarding the interest of that commu 
nity from which they had acquired their power. May they not 
do soagain? Have we not reason to fear they will, if the char- 
ter is prolonged? 








“When the Senate adjourned on yesterday, I was considering 
the effects on society, in the year 1819, ofthe proceedings of the 
|| Bank of the United States from the time it went into operation. 

The distress then experienced, and those now felt, are the 
|} fruits of the charter granted in 1816.” 

Sr, said Mr. Brack, I pin my faith to the sleeve 
of no man; but while I feel bound, under the oath 
I have taken, to investigate and judge for myself, 
|| | may be permitied to refer to, and adduce, the 
|| opinions of Washingion, Jefferson, Clay, and 
|| White, to show that I am supported and sustained 
| in my ‘‘Sub-Treasury notions” by their anti-bank 
| notions. But what avails all this array of great 
| names, stubborn facts, and sound principles, when 
| your stump orators and Tippecanoe club politicians 
| are enlightening the people with “log cabins and 

hard cider.” Whatever may be the force of these 
luminous Whig arguments, | bave the consolation to 
} 

} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


know that I am sustained by the opinions of the 
great men I have referred to, and that 1 have done 
my duty in laying those opinions before the people, 
that they may look at both sides of the question, 
and judge for themselves. If we may form con- 
clusions as to the future from pest experience, can 
we reasonably hope or expect relief from a bank? 
When the bank flourished we were oppressed! 
‘This state of things,” says Judge While, “was 
produced because the directors managed the bank 
wiih a view to their own interest, and that of their 
friends, disregarding the interest of the community 
| from which they had acquired their power. May 
|| they not do so again? Have we not reason to fear 
they will, if their charter is prolonged?” 
| Mr. Brack desired to say a few words with re- 
| gard to the famous credit sysiem of the medern 
| Whigs, and of the hostile relation in which a na- 
|| tional bank has stood, and in which it must neces- 
| sarily stand toward the lceal institutions of his own 
| State. He was the friend of that bona fide credit 
which was based either upon gold and silver, or on 
valuable property. It should emanate from, ad 
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be founded on, something substantial and tangibie 
otherwise it was a pretence to confidence Which 
might never be realized in fact, and which, in Dine 
cases out of ten, wou.d result in delusive, ruinous 
and gambling speculation. Look, sir, at the deri. 
vation of the term—credo, I believe, I trust, I have 
confidence; why? Because there is something sub. 
stantial behind the bare promise which credit implies 
capable of paying the debt which that promise in. 
curs, it the individual credited should, from whatever 
cause, fail to perform the obligation he assumes 
In speaking of credit, we should divide the sub. 
ject into two heads, at least, to facilitate the analy- 
sis to which it should be reduced, before we can 
properly understand it; first, with regard to the in. 
dividual who creates credit, and, secondly, with 
regard to the individual credited. He who origi- 
nales credit, should own gold and silver, or other 
valuable property which ean be made available to 
answer the possible failure of the individual in. 
trusted with the credil; and he who receives that 
credit should have skill, intelligence, integrity, 
‘productive industry,” in the absence of property, 
to which the friend who assists him with his name 
may look for his safety. If these qualifications iy: 
the credited fail, then the community who were in. 
daced to part with their property upon the faith of 
a promise, have something behind that promis 
subsiaatiai, available, and responsible for the deb 
The community, whose interests are mostly at stake 
in the practical effecis of the credit system, will 
then be ultimately secure from loss in extending 
that confidence, without which, I admit, many an 
honest and intelligent man might continue in hope. 
less poverty. Sir, let me illustrate my system of 
credit. My neighbor has amassed wealth; he isa 
man of substance, owning, perhaps, one hundred 
thousand dollars in gold and silver, or other valua- 
ble property. Ihave neither gold or silver, nor 
other valuable property; but I have skill, intelli. 
gence, integrity, and productive industry. I desire 
to extend my sphere of action, and to apply my 
personal or mental qualifications im such a way 
as to induce a greater return of interest to 
myself. To enable me to accomplish this |audable 
object, and reposing confidence in my skill and 
integrity, he loans me his name, and gives me the 
use of his credit. I go into one of your commer: 
cial cities and purchase goods, wares, and mer 
chandise, upon my promise to pay, backed by my 
friend’s credit, which, itself, is founded on his go'd 
and silver, or other available property. If I fail 
to pay the community who trusted me, they lose 
nothing, because there is substantial and valuable 
property which can be made available to pay the 
debt. As between my neighbor and myself, the 
uestion of credit mus! depend upon his confidence 
in me and my qualifications; bat if this system of 
responsible credit, not only in the particular case | 
pul, but in all its legitimate variations, be adopted 
and adhered to, then the people, who are always 
the real and ultimate creditors, and into whose 
hands these promises to pay must eventually fall, 
will be comparatively safe. This safety will beget 
confidence, and indnce credit; and many a poor, 
but honest and intelligent man, who is now thrown 
back on his own original and limited resources, ia 
consequence of the fear and distrust which result 
from a spurious and irresponsible system, would, un- 
der a different state of things, be enabled to de 
velope all the resources of his ski!l and industry. 
This, sir, is my system, illustrated, in part, by a 
particular case. Its foundation is laid broad and 
deep in absolute and tangible responsibility, withoui 
which all confidence between individuals and the 
community must be ultimately destroyed. 

Now, let us look at the eredit system of the mo 
dern Whigs, as exemplified in a National Bank, 
which they are pressing with such eagerness on the 
country. Their first s'ep would be to create an 
ARTIFICIAL person. To this intangible being, they 
give the power of making contyacis. By yout 
legislative sanction, you enable it to throw thos 
contracts, in the shape of “promises to pay,” 
far and wice over the country, without, 2 
the snme time, investing it with means 
redeem them. It is not restricted in its i* 


sues to “dollar for dollar;” and even if it was 
where is the gold and silver to meet the immens 
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r abilities it would be sure to incur? Where 
Ich ihe valaable property to meet its promises to 


Nine + [tis true the balance sheet of the directors 

= wa exhibit, to the minutest fraction of a cent,a 

a vee ip something, which they call funds, just suffi- 
. 


amount to pay their debts. But when the 


sub. cet reckoning comes, their gold and silver turn 
lies, Y ode an “abstract nonenity,” and their goods 
Pine chattels are embraced under a sherifi’s reiurn 
lever qulla bona. At this point of profitable insol- 
mes, i my colleague [Mr. Kino] comes to their 
sub. ie He would have the currency (bank Ddills) 
laly- al in part on specie, and in part on the produc- 
can -» industry of the country. Those who would cre- 
e in- nar bank, and enable it to make contracts, do not, 
with #e the same time, provide the corporation with gold 
ngi- “ jsilver, or other valuable property, wherewith 
ther + comply with those contracts, and redeem their 
eto yr emissions. No, sir: no provision of this 
a ‘ot ismade. How, then, are their bills, which 
rity, Jpoonstitute our currency, to be redeemed? In part, 




























ays MY golleague, with specie, and in part by the 
productive industry of the people. As this is a most 
important aud startling proposition, I will quote 
the gentieman’s own words, from his speech on the 
Treasury note bill. He says:, 


fp the progress of financial science, thiscountry and Great 
Britain have adopted a credit system, founded on banks of dis- 


erty, 
lame 
RS in’ 
re in. 
ith of 
mise 


i irculation, which ly a curre j 
ren ~ sues pc me the orédecties cdunteg of the 
» Will pp aa one =e cod mieite f 7 "Rey ~ anaes 
ding sons, and the character of ourpeople for integrity and enter- 
. - Mrlere, then, is the broad assertion that the banks 
, va of this country supply acurrency, (that is, bank 
a bills,) based on the precious metals, and on the pro- 
‘dre yy cutive industry of the people, Interpret this part 
alus. yo! the gentleman’s speech, and how will it 

nor (ata? Why, sir, in plain English, it means that 
tell our currency, which is almost exclusively paper 
Salis promises to pay, is based upon, and supported by, 
y my Meee precious metals, and by the labor of the people. 
way if these bills are ever redeemed, they must be paid 
st to A With specie, as long as it lasts; when that source of 
dable qq slvency fails, then with the products of the indus- 
“and of the people! The produce of your labor, of 
re the mine, and of my constituents, who may not 
vmer. gown one dollar of bank stock, is to be seized on, 
mere ond appropriated as a basis, in part, for our curren- 
y my and, consequently, as a meaas of redeeming 
gold and paying off the paper issues of the banks. And 
 fai| ets beautiful sys\em of appropriating the produce 
+ Jose (geo! the people’s labor to pay the debts of corpora- 
uabie eos, We are gravely told, springs out of, and is 
y the fostered by, our Republican institutions and the 
f. the Mmenaracter of our people? This, sir, is your modern 
dence credit system, and from it I wholly and totally dis- 
m of Meat; and if I have not greatly mistaken the people 
ase | po! Georgia, they will fix upon it the seal of their in- 
opted dignant condemnation, as a principle which, if suc- 
lwars mpcesstully practised, will not only destroy their 
whose hts, but rob them oftheir property. Sir, the 
r fall — whom I represent will never consent that 
begei (ei¢ Produce of their labor shail be appropriated as 
poor, ge basis for any paper emissions, except for their own 
srown @ends, drafts, orders, due-bills, and promissory 
es, ig Motes. Let the banks pay their own paper, and 
result (2 People pay theirs. 
i, une (Mr. Kane rose and objected that the deductions 
> de feand inferences his colleague [Mr. Brack] had 
ustry, crown from that part of his speech just quoted, 
by a ete illegitimate, and did not convey his meaning 
i and eer intention. } 
‘thou | Mr. Buack replied: Here are the gentleman’s 
d the e¥ords; I can’t tell what he would mean; I only tell 
you what he has said; and I submit to our consti- 
» mo- fetuents whether I have not drawn therefrom the only 
Bank, pereesonable inferences and deductions which the 
n thepaeentleman’s printed remarks will bear. 
te anfl But I shall be told that the people, by receiving 
- they ppthese bills, make them their own; that the bank 
your Jpaolds the notes and obligations of the people; and 
those §g bat when these are paid, the bank will be enabled 
pay,” peo Pay their bills. Now, as between the few origi- 
t, aif2al borrowers and these instivutions, the question 
ns tommay be a little different; but even between them, 
ts isgthere is only an exchange of credits; the borrower 
-wastetives his endorsed credit, backed by his property 
nensieead personal responsibility, for the unendorsed, irre- 


sponsible credit of the bank; the borrower receives 
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no money in return for his note—nota cen!; he 


only receives a promise to pay monry on demand; 
and if he demands that payment, he may be law- 
fully met with his own note. For his folly, in 
making so fruitless an exchange, he loses the inte- 
rest he paid-in the shape of discount, and gets 
back his own note for the notes of the bank. Thus 
far, there is not much to complain of; for the fa- 
vored few who originally borrow, act with their 
eyes open, anda set off between them and their 
creditor is fair and just. But here the fairness of 
the transaction stops; the few individuals who 
“‘ get accommodation,” pass the bills they receive 
into the hands of the people fer a valuable con- 
sideration; and thus these institutions become, in 
truth, the debtors of the people—their. bills being 
payable to bearer, against which they have 
nothing to show but the promissory notes of those 
with with whom they originally exchanged credits. 
The bill holders, having parted with their property 
upon the faith of ihese promises to pay money, demand 
payment;and are told thatthe currency, being based 
on the productive industry of the country, must be 
paid by the people, and redeemed by the produce 
of their labor. ‘This is a game, sir, which, if well 
played, must win every thing for the bank, and 
lose every thing for the people ; for they are not 
on'y called on, in the first place, to part with their 
property for this currency, but are required, ulti- 
mately, to redeem that currency wi'h the produce 
of their industry. Ifthe banks had originally paid 
out gold and silver, instead of promises to pay, 
then the productive industry of the country would 
be properly liable for the repayment of the money 
loaned, or its equivalent ; but until such a state of 
things can be shown to exist, the banks are the 
debtors, and the people the creditors. 

Sir, said Mr. Buack,a national bank has ever 
been, and must still be, a source of oppression to 
the State banks. As beiween the two, unconnected 
with the Government, I shall always be found 
aiding and supporiing our local institutions; and, 
with the history of the past before me, I should be 
recreant to their interests if I did otherwise. Let us 
look atthe connection which has existed between 
some of the State corporations, located in Savannah 
and the branch of the national bank in the same 
place. It will be seen, by a resolution of our own 
Legislature, that the United States Bank was not 
only willing, but able to oppress and harass our 
local banks. Not only so, sir, but it actually held 
the State of Georgia at bay; and her Legislature 
was fain to advise, that ‘‘all collision with the Bank 
of the United States be eschewed, if possible.” 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE. 

ae “In Senats, November 30, 1821 

“The jointcommittee on banks, to whom has been referred 
the expositions of the Bank of the State of Georgia, the Plan- 
ters’ Bank, and the Bank of Darien, report: 

_ ‘That they have, upona car ful examination of the exposi- 
tions of the sate and conditions of the aforesaid banks,found that 
their capacity to meet their engagements at this time rests upon 
the basis ofa metallic capital ef considerable amount. The 
Planters’ Bank, thoughinvolved in some embarrassing difficul- 
ties with the branch of the United States Bank in Savannah, has 
made a report evincing the most wholesome conditition, The 
State and Darien Banks, though the claims against them bear a 
greater proportion to their means of paying, are still considered 
as being in a state of unquestionable solvency; and it is a 
pleasing reflection, that amid the trying difficulties which have 
surrounded the commercial part of the community, a diminution 
of the usual dividends declared on the stock of the greatest evil 
likely to result from the present emgarrassment of the banks. 

“Your committse ask leave further to report: That the State 
of Georgia, by the establishment of her banking institutions, had 
two greatobjectsin view. Theone to furnish to her citizens 
a safe andconvenient medium of circulation, to the exciusion 
of the bills of the banks of other States: the other to enable 


a have the funda of the States profitably invested in bauk 
stock, 

“Both of these objects have either entirely failed, or have 
been considerably abridged, by the operations of the office of 
the Bank of the United States at Savannah; which, in the opi- 
nion of your commiitee, having beeniniruded upon the State 
of Georgia, without her consent, is an interference with her 
sovereignty as an independent State. 

“Because the aforesaid office of the Bank of the United States, 
located at Savannah, did, for along time, refuse to issue its bills; 
and, by accumulating the bills of the State banks, as the 
depository of the révenue of the United States, . and 
by other means perfectly within its power, has not 
only taken from the State her medium of circulation for 
her valuable products, but by frequent and repeated demands 
for a sums 77 specie upon the State banks, had well nigh 
drained their vaults, thereby threatening their destruction, and 
compelling them, in order to meet the exigency, to curtail their 
discounts, insomuch asto deprive the State and the individual 
stockholders of their usual and expected dividends. 

“In such a state of things, your commitiee would advise no step 
which might array the State against the authorities of the 
United States, or injure the credit of the bills of the banks of the 
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State of Georgia. They would advise al! collision with the Bank 
of the United States to be eschewed, if possible. Buta proper 
regard tothe safety of their own institutions demands, and im. 
periously requires, that something should be done for their piro- 
tection 

“Your committee, therefore, recommeid that a law shall be 
passed establishing a rate of interest between the United States 
Bank and the banks of the State of Georgia, below the present 
legal rate of interest of the Siate, and so low as to prevent the 
said banks from being benefited by an accumulation of the bills 
of each o:her; for which purpose your committee recommend 
the passage ‘0! a law. 


“aod further, your committee recommend that, while the 
State banks shall rigidly persevere io paying their bills in epe- 
cie to allindividuals applying therefor, who may not be agents 
of the Bank of the United States, or either of ite branches, that 
they shail refuse, whenever they may think prudent so to do, to 
pay specie for their bills to the United States Bank, or its offi- 
ces Or agents, upon giving sixty days’ previous notice of such 
intenvion 

“And your committee confidently hope that pudiie epinion 
will bear the State institutions out in such a course of conduct, 
as none other seems, in the mindof your committee, to becal 
culated te save the State institutions eventually from utter anni- 
hilation, under existing circumstances, to the great injury of 
the State, and of the individuale who are, or may be, stockhold 
ers in the aforesaid banking establishments 

“Approved December 22, 1821.” 

This resolution shows that our loeal banks once 
felt the arm of the great reguiator; and that even the 
State of Georgia, while she sought to throw the 
egis of her Legislative protection over her own in- 
stitutions, was driven to invoke the aid of public 
opinion to bear them out in their course of conduct. 
So powerful was this institution, and so heavily 
had it oppressed some of the local banks in Savan- 
nab, that the Legislature was compelled te inter- 
fere, to protect the rights of hercitizens. The bank 
was denounced as an intruder upon the sovereign- 
ty of the State, and as exercising its power to de- 
stroy those institutions to which I have referred. 
In the words of Hugh L. White: “This state of 
things was produced because the directors managed 
the bank with a view to their own interests and 
that of their friends, disregarding the interests of 
that community from which they had acquired their 
power. May THEY NOT DOSO aGain? Have we 
NOT REASON TO FEAR THEY WILL, IF THE CHARTER IS 
PROLONGED?” 

Let my constituents who are interested in the lo- 
ealinstitutions of the South turn to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, made to the Senate of 
the United States in 1838, showing the comparative 
price of local bank paper in 1827, when a Nation- 
al Bank was in existence, and when its paper was 
the “par value; and in 1836, when the great regu- 
lator had ceased to exist: 

A table showing the highest and lowest price of bank notes at 
Philadelphia, in the years 1827 and 1836. 
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BANKS OF | istence of the} State bank 
| United States} system, 1826 
| Bank, 1827. | 
Maine QWtolkd. |lwzaid 
New Hampshire 24 to 1 d. ; ltogald 
Vermont - . 24 to 1d. lto Paid. 
Masschusetts Lto2haid. | ltogald. 
Rhode Island «| 2told., ltogald 
Connecticut -; Ibtold |} ltogald. 
New York city | Par. | Parto dd 
New York, country 1 to3d. | Lto led 
Philadelphia Standard. | Standard. 
Other Pennsylvania Par to 1d. Par to 24 d. 
New Jersey -| Parto2ald | Partold. 
Delaware | Parto l¢d. Par to ¢d. 
Baltimore . { d. to _ | ¢to dd. 
Other Maryland - ‘ d. | told, 
District of Cojumbia stozd | ¢told. 
Virginia - . - | ¢to ied. i gtolpd. 
Western Virginia >| dto 4 d, | Ito 2) d. 
North Carolina | 3to0 4d. | 2to 3d. 
South Carolina toldd. | 203d. 
Georgia . - | S$to2d, | 2to3d. 
Florida - . . - | No gales; 
Alabama - . - | 10to26d | 3to7 d. 
Louisiana | 5to4d. | 2h to 6d, 
Mississippi - | 6d. ; 3to6d. 
Tennessee - | 7to 10d. 3to 6d. 
Missouri - i - | No sale. 
Tihnois - | 3to 6d. 
Indiana - 3 to 3h d. 
Kentucky 30 to 40 d. 2to 3d. 
Ohio 1106 d. 210 34. 
Michigan - | Wwi13d. 203d. 
Canada - | 6to5d. 2to 44d, 


From this table, which is authenuc, it appea> 
that, duiing the reign of the United States Bank 
the paper of the banks of Virginia, Marylan4, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabam@, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, ranged at Poladel- 
phia, in 1827, at from 4 to 25 percent. discount. 
In 1836 they had risen, in the same city, to from 4 
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to 7 per cent. discount. Do not these facts speak 
volumes? Sir, I have nothing to do with ovr local 
banks, nor do I own one dollar of their stocks; but 
yet those whe are interested in them are my consti- 
tuents, and the interest I feel in their prosperity 
will ever restrain me from voting to recharter a 
cerporation, the past history of which presents one 
continued series of oppression and injury to the 
people I represent. I have been charged with a 
desire to destroy all banks; the charge is false and 
calumnious. I would reform the abuses which 
have crept into them. But, relieved of their im- 
perfections, and administered with a view to the 
welfare and convenience of the community, I 
would stand by them and defend them from the 
insidious attacks of pretended friends, who, with 
the banks ever on their lips, are willing to re- 
instate a great overshadowing national institu- 
tion, which, in the Janguage of the Legislature 
of Georgia, “‘has not only taken from the State 
her medium of circulation for her valuable 
products, but by frequent and repeated demands for 
large sums in specie upon the State banks, had well 
nigh drained their vaults, thereby threatening their 
destruction, and compelling them, in order to meet 
the exigency, to curtail their discounts, insomuch 
as to deprive the State and the individual stock- 
holders of their usual and expected dividends ” 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Van Buren 
had depressed the wages of labor and the price of 
property—that the results of his administration are 
seen and felt in the ruin and distress which sur- 
rounds us. This charge is easily made; but where 
are the proofs?’ Round assertion may astonish, but 
cannot convince us, Whatisthe cause of this uni- 
versal distress, which is said to pervade the whole 
country?) Their answer is, the people are in debt, 
and cannot get money to satisfy their creditors. 
Admit it to be true—who is to blame for it, Mr. 
Van Buren, or the banks?) Why, sir, if our dis- 
tresses, as we are told, arise from a scarcity of mo- 
ney, the contraction of the currency is evidently the 
cause of that effect. The banks, and not Mr. Van 
Buren, make the currency. ‘They contract or ex- 
pand it as their pleasure or interest dictates, and I 
now propose to prove to you, by irrefutable refe- 
rences, that the banks, who alone furnish the me- 
dium of purchases, have not only contracted their 
issues to a fearful and ruinous extent, but that the 
price of flour, one of the main articles of sub- 
sistence, fell in exact proportion to the contraction 
of the currency. Here, sir, isa 


Table of expansions and contractions of the Ohio banks for 
eleven months, from 30th April, 1339, to bist March, 1540; 


and the relative prices of flour during the same periods.” 
} 
Date. | Circulation. | Contraction Expansion.! Flour 
pr bbl 
Is3y | | 
April | $5,240,820 80 | $5 G2 
June 40 | 7,947,597 47) $394 | | 4 87 
September 30 | 6.263.454 57) 1,654,142 ay |} 475 
November 30 | 6,047,778 22) 1,215,674 35) | 4 20 
December 31 | 4,607,127 62, 440,650 60} | 406 
1840, | | | 
January Sif 4,183, ] so3.454 501 ; | 72 
February %9 1,745,118 1$561,440 35) 3 75 
March 3l | 4,147,766 57 hood A 2 37 
| | 


I have selected this table from a number of others 
within my reach, simply because the distress, of 
which we hear so much, Is said to be mostly preva- 
lent in the West. Thos you see, sir, when the 
banks contracted, the price of flour fell; and when, 
in Febraary, 1840, a slight expansion tok place, 
the price of flour rose corespondent'y ! 

Let us look further into the state of things in 
Ohio, a great and central Siate, exercising an im- 
portant influence in the fiscal affairs of the West. I 
read from the “ Ohio Eagle :” 

* PANIC, PRESSURE, LOW PRICES, AND THE CAUSE 

“No one fact is better established than tl 
fluctuations’ (as honest John Davis says) of our paper money 
sysiem, exercise a controlling power over the business and va- 
lues of the country. In the day of ‘ez pansion’ when money 
is made plenty by the banks, property, produce, and labor, are 
high—the to-merrow of ‘contraction’ comes, money is made 
scarce, and all prices of property and rewards of labor are 
knocked duwn with the crash 

“Apply this general and acknowledged rule to the condition 
of things in Ohio. The whole Unioa ie sullering the evils of 
money contraction ; but let us look atour own State for an 
illustration of the means by which it is broughtabout. We 
take the reports of the officers of the banks themselves, made 
under oath, to the Bank Commissioners, and by them compiled. 
Their first annual report to the Legislature, shows the circula- 
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tion of the Ohio banks on the 30th day of April, 1839, to have 
been ° . . . . $5,309,141 80 
The published abstract of 30th of April, 1540, 

shows to be . - . - 4,191,595 00 


- $4,117,546 80 

“ Thus, within one year, one-half of the circulating medium 
of the State of Ohio has been violently withdrawn by the banks, 

“Why has this contraction, and the sufferings which are the 
necessary Consequence, been brought upon the country? The 
Federal apologists and allies of the banks will say, because the 
Bank Commissioner law compelled them to curtail, But let 
us take five ofthese institutiops, at the principal points of Cin- 
— Dayton, Columbus, Chillicothe, and St. Clairsville, 
thus: 





Contraction of circulation within one year 





Circulation in 1839, 
$264,383 00 
134,884 00 
227,954 00 
438,831 08 
125,546 00 
$1,155,598 08 
356,145 08 
$632,453 00 


In 1540. 
$94,649 00 
41,262 00 
57,256 00 
123,246 08 
39732 00 


Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 
Dayton Bank, 

Franklin Bank, Columbus, 
Bank of Chillicothe, 

Belmont Bank, S:. Clairsville, 








$356,145 08 


Contraction in one year, 


Bight hundred ana thirty-two thousand four hundred and 
fifty three dollars is the extent to which five banks, at principal 
commercial points, have applied the screws. Now as to the 
necessity of thiscurtailment, look atthe following comparative 
statement of circulation and specie on the 30th of April last: 

Circulation. Specie. 

Franklin Bank, Columbus, $57,256 00 $78,890 00 
Bank of Chillicothe, 123,246 08 153,657 13 
Bank of St. Clairsville, 39.732 00 51,260 89 
Bank of Dayton, 41,262 00 75,562 58 
Franklin Bank, Cincinnati, 94,649 00 144,263 18 
searing seinem eines 

$356,145 Us $503,823 7! 

356,145 08 


$147,678 70 





Specie more than circulation, 


“One hundred and forty-seven thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and seventy cents is the amount of spe 
cie which these five banks have locked up in their vaults, lying 
idle, unproductive, and useless, while the whole community is 
suffering around them. Take this amount, and multiply it by 
three—their ratio of paper to specie, and we find that it would 
sustain a circulation of $443,096 10—that is, the surplus specie 
would sustain a greater amount of circulation by nearly one¢ 
hundred thousand dollars, than the five banks in question have 
out, and the five banks then have /ess out by $564,551 46 than 
would be allowed by the bank commissioner law, about which so 
much complaint is made, 

“Fellow-citizens, here is a reason for the lowness of prices, 
and stagnation of business that oppress the community. Five 
banks, taken as instances from among the thirty-seven, and 
taken because they are located at important points of business, 
have convulsed the business community around them with a 


contraction of $832,453 inone year. They haveseized the spe- ‘ 


cie of the country, and locked it up in their vaults, giving to the 
suffering and complaining people that surround them less of 
their paper by near one hundred and fifty thousand doilars, 
than they have taken from themin hard money. This warfare 


and outrage upon the public good is defended by the Federal 


presses upon the pretence that the bank commissioner law ren- 
dered itnecessary. That law fixes the safe and proper ratio of 
three to one, and would allow these five banks to issue $1,511,- 
171 upon the specie which they now have in their vaults. With- 
out necessity, without pretext or excuse, without a feeling of 
sympathy or compassion for the sufferings they have created, 
these banks have taken away, and withhold from the people, 
$1,155,246 0f circulation, which their specie would sustain, and 
which the law would allow them to issue.” 

Here, sir, is a specimen of the way in which mo- 
ney is made scarce. These are facts and deduc- 
tions which every man can understand; and yet 
Mr. Van Buren, who controls no bank, and who 
has as yet no Sab-Treasury, is accused of lowering 
prices and ruining the people! I will not detain 
you by reading the numerous statistics I have col- 
lected in relation to the cause of low prices; but as 
I have already consumed more of your time than I 
intended, I will pass on to aconclusion as swiftly 
as practicable. 

The bill on your table is about to become a law: 
instead of increasing the distresses of the country, 
its beneficial effects are already beginning to be 
felt. Heretofore, during this wirter, gold and sil- 
ver have been selling in this city at from four to 
five and six per cent. premium; it now can scarce- 
ly be sold on Pennsylvania avenue for three per 
cent. Is this no gain to the people? Instead of 
locking up the specie in yoursafes, it will draw out 
a portion of it to be circulated among the creditors 
of the Government. Who are they? Not only 
the officers who administer the Goverament, but 
the workingmen who furnish the supplies of cloth- 
ing and subsistence to your army and navy; 
the soldiers and sailors who fight your battles; 
ihe laborers who construct your public build- 
ings; who build your fortifications and vessels 
of war. Every man who sells to the Govern 
ment either his perenal services, or the produce 
of his labor will be paid in gold and siver; 
and this gold and silver will return, in due lime, to 
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the Treasury again, to be expended AMON the 


creditors of the Government. The amount of Spe. 
cie required for the Treasury will be, by beip 
thas kept in constant circulation, not more than five 
millions of the seventy or eighty millions cf dollars 
now in the United States. BuatI am told we ar 
making one currency for the Government, and an- 
other forthe people. If this were true,1 mpselj 
would condemn the measure. . The bill makes n, 
provision for the currency of the people; it Only 
prescribes the currency which the Government wii 
receive for debis due to it; and which, when re. 
ceived, it pays out again to the people, leaving them 
free to receive what they please in payment of the 
debts due to them. And if this be a better curren. 
cy, do not'the men who, I have shown you, ulti- 
mately receive it, eventually reap the benefit? 
Shall the public Treasurer be compelled to receive 
any thing and every thing that the people choose to 
receive from each other? If 80, we must take 
bonds, due bills, promissory notes of all sorts, and 
the irredeemable paper money which is afloat in 
the country; nay, sir, you must receive vour taxes 
and duties in kind, because you know all these are 
current among the people; and what is guod for the 
people, say they, is good forthe Government. Let 
us test this objection to the Sub-Treasury system, 
by a glance at the state of things as they actually 
exist in the South. I cut from the “Daily Tele. 
graph,” published in Savannah, the following ad. 
vertisements, which will serve to show what sort of 
currency the people think proper to receive from 
each ether: 
“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“The subscriber begs of his friends, and of those who hold 
any of the few shinplasters that he has signed, to send them to 
his store, where he will pay bankable money for then. Qn 
putting those bills out, he thought that it would afford immedi. 
ate relief, in the way of change, to himself and friends. Find. 
ing, however, that it has not this effect, he declines signing any 
more, but will take, for goods, Mr. Wiltberger’s, the City 
Council’s, and Ice House Company of Augusta, Macon, Co. 
lumbus, Brunswick, Darien, or any other individual shinplas- 
ters in our city. “P. HALLIGAN.” 

“ALL KINDS OF MONEY. 

“The subscriber will take Wiltberger’s, Dempsey’s, Lloyd's, 
Rogers’s, Halligan’s, City Council bills, and those of all respon. 
sible individuals, Whenever offered him for goods. 

_ .. “M. PENDERGAST.” 

The above are practical illustrations, drawn from 


actual life, of the Whig theory, that whatever 
currency the people think proper to receive, this 
Government is also bound to receive.. How long 
could we maintain our stand among the nattions of 
the earth, if your Treasurer was compelled to take 
‘all kinds of money” —“Mr. Wiltberger’s, the City 
Council’s, and Ice-house Companies’ bills, or any 
other individual’s shinplasters in our city?” Your 
army would be dispersed, your navy weuld ro’, 
your forts, arsenals, and public buildings, would 
be left without a tenant, to decay and ruin; your 
public officers would seek support elsewhere, and 
this happy state of affairs, prodaced by this Whig 
theory, would bring about precisely that ‘‘crilical 
mement” predicted by Mr. Jefferson, “‘when a se- 
ries of untoward events, sufficient to bring into 
doubt the competency of a Republican Govern- 
ment,” would transpire, and which a National 
Bank might take advantage of, to step in and ‘‘ap- 
set the Government.” 

The Bank party,so eager to take the public mo- 
ney into their own keeping, now attempt to frighten 
us with the deciaration, that this bill will place the 
whole revenue in the hands of Mr. Van Buren, 
Let the bil! on your table, andthe Constitution, an- 
swer this fuiile and interested objection. Instead 
of placing the revenue in the hands of 
the President, it places it in the United States 
Treasury—the people’s strong box—where it 
ought to be, and where it cannot be loaned out or 
banked upon for the benefit of speculators and 


bank favorites. The Constitution provides that 
no money shall be drawn out of the Trea- 
sury except in pursuance of appropriations 


made by law; and any officer of the Government 
who rhall violate these -restrictions, or embezzle a 
doilar, ‘‘or who shall conyertto his own use, it 
any way whatever, or shall use by way of invest- 
ment in any kind of property or merchandise, or 
shall loan, with or without interest, any portion of 
the public moneys intrasted to him for safekeeping, 
disbursement, transfer, orfor any other purpose, 
every such act shail be deemed and adjudged to be 
an embezzlement of so much of the said moneys 
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———— a 
be thus taken, converted, invested, used, or | 


as shall 


ial say «ffcer or agent of the United States, and 


ons advising or participating in such act, 
sh convicted thereof before any court of the 
Uuited States of competent jurisdiction, and all 

rons advising Or participating in such act, 

convicted thereof before any court of 
United States of competent jurisdiction, 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
got less than six months, nor more than five 
years, and a fine equai to the amount of the money 
ombezzied.”” These are the words o/ the Sub-Tiea- 
guty bill. Were any such restrictions or safeguards 
yown around the bank when it ac'ed as our 
ggenl? Could you executea judgment of felony 
on an artificial, intangible, irvesponsible corpora- 
jon, Which is not only superior to personal impri- 
gament, but which converted to its own use te 
paional revenue intrusted to its care, and which 
had been drawn from the people, nor for the emo- 
jgment of a corporation, bat for the support of the 
public interest? ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have done. I must re- 
vrve for some other occasion a more minute expo- 
sition of the wisdom of this measure, for [ have al- 
ready detained you longer than Lexpected. My 
purpose in addressing this committee was not so 
much to make proselyies here, as to vindicate my- 
self before the people of my own State. By the 
facis and arguments I have adduced to you, I have 
clearly demonstrated, that however I may have 
erred inother respects, I have neither abandoned 
my former principles, nor misrepresented the State 
of Georgia. 


SPEECH OF MR. LINCOLN, 


Or Massacuuserts. 
Inthe House of Representatives, 4pril 16, 1840—In re- 
plyto Mr. Oa, upon the proposition of the latter 

to strike out of the General Appropriation Bill a 

small item for alterations and repairs of the Pre- 

sident’s House, &c. 

When Mr. LINCOLN obtained the floor, it was 
Jate in the evening, and, perceiving that he was fa- 
tigued by the long sitting, it was proposed to ad- 
journ the debate to the following day, but Mr. L. 
preferred saying at once what he had to say. He 
began by replying tosome remarks of Mr. Ocie 
incidental to the main debate, taking occasion, in 
the course of his reply, to state certain particulars 
in which his remarks on a former day had been 
misstated, probably because misunderstood, by the 
Reporter for the Globe newspaper. After disposing 
of this preliminary matter, Mr. L. proceeded to the 
main subject before the Committee of the Whole, 
upon which he spoke as follows: 

The member from Pennsylvania (said Mr. Lin- 
coLN) has insisted that the tendency of my remarks 
was to justify the purchase of extravagant articles 
of furniture for the President’s house, I repeat 
that I attempted no such justification, for I had nei- 
ther seen many of the exceptionable articles nor 
inquired into their price. The argument, so far as 
itwent, was against that false standard of economy 
which measures the value of a thing by its cost, 
and decides upon its fitness with no reference what- 
everto the place or occasion for its use. The se- 
lection of furniture fur such an establishment is 
matter of taste, about which minds may well differ; 
and I said that while some would consider as must 
appropriate the rich and showy, others would pre- 
fer the plain and simple in fashion; bu: that, for a 
mansion so spacious and so magnificent as that 
which the nation had provided for the residence of 
the Chief Magistrate, the furniture, so far as I had 
seen, was neither too good nor too abundant. In 
this, I am not aware that I alone among the Whigs, 
although [ may not indeed be so happy as to meet 
the approving voice ofall. But does such a differ- 

ence imply dereliction of principle any where? 
The member suggests that my manner of 
life and habits of thinking may have given me 
ataste for articles of extravagance. What does 
he know of my habits of life? Sir, I can 
tell him they have been as honorably la- 
borious, and as plainly republican. at Jeast, as his 
own. Be it from necessity or choice, ] am in no 
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wise ignorant of those duties and offices which be- 
come the humblest station. I. have been taught to 
toil as faithfully, and to direct my thoughts as up- 
rightly, as the least proud one here. One lesson 
more have I learned, that, in reference to the con 
duct of others, the tongue is an unruly organ, 
which ap evil spirit may indulge, but which can- 
dor aud a love of truth should at all times restrain. 
Mr. Chairman, it can only be necessary to re- 
view the remarks of the member to show the ab- 
surdity of their intended application. While he 
condemns the exiravagance of the furniture, he is 
Silent in respect to the appropriations through 
which it wax procured. These appropriations are 
the grants of legislation by the Representatives of the 
people. Whuse was the work of constructing the 
costly mansion, and to what end was it reared? 
More than forty years have now elapsed since the 
building was erected, at the charge of more than 
half a million of dollars to the nation, and from 
that time to the present tt has been occupied in the 
manner in which it is now used. Congress, 
through all this intervening period, have voted the 
sums fur furnishing the house, as they had pre- 
viously done for its construction. If it were in- 
tended that the occupant should him»elf provide 
the furniture, wherefore these granis?) They com- 
menced before the house was first taken possession 
of by the elder Adams, and the occasions for fur- 
ther supplies have since been voluntarily antici- 
pated upon every succession to the Presidency 
Besides, the spacious hails and lofty ceilings ot 
such a mansion require much which would be 
Suited to no other residence. The reasonableness 
of compelling a President elect to an outlay ex- 
ceeding his annual salary in the purchase of furni- 
ture tor a house, the occupancy of which he has 
not the election to refuse, and ihe tenancy of which, 
at the expiration of every four years, is at the dis- 
posal of the popular voice, with the certainty of the 
sacrifice upon the cost of the property in the at- 
tempt to dispose of it for any other place or use, 
cannot gravely be contended for. The credit of 
the country itself wou'd suffer by such an arrange- 
ment; for either the officer, by the absorption of 
his salary in the purchase of suitable and sufficient 
furniture for the house, would be deprived of the 
appointed means for his proper support ia the of- 
fice, or, by the neglect of such provision, would ex- 
hibit to the world, in nis public station, the dis- 
creditable contrast of magnificent apartments 
meanly destitute or scantily furnished with what- 
ever was appropriate to their occupation. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that these accommoda- 
tions are for the personal relief, or to the private 
advantage of the President. He is made by them, 
and by the amplitude of his salary, emphatically 
the host of the nation. His guestsare the guests of 
the people. The Executive mansion is the place 
for their reception. This house of the people is 
the fitting position in which, in the person of 
their Chief Magistrate, they receive from the 
representatives of other people the homage due 
to the sovereignty of this great Republic. Here 
ambassadors and ministers, the accredited messen- 
gers from the proudest and most powerful, the en- 
lightened and most retined of the kingdoms of the 
earth, are received and entertained in the name of 
the hospitality of the nation! And here, too, the 
courtesies of cflicial station are exchanged between 
the high functionaries of the Government, and ex- 
tended to all classes of the citizens. The House, it 
is well known, is oper to all, and is daily visited 
by many. Is it too much, then, that the place and 
its appendages are beyond the requirements of pri- 
vate station? I venture the assertion, that so far 
as the personal interest of the President is con- 
cerned, (I speak not of the present incumbent, 
but of whoever has been or may be in the office,) it 
would be preferable, far preferable, to him to oc- 
cupy, at his own cost, a smaller and more humble 
humble dwelling, than to submit to the inconveni- 
ences and heavy exactions which his required resi- 
dence in the Executive mansion necessarily im- 
poses. Sure I am that, in a pecuniary point of 
view, it would be much better tor any incumbent 
in the office to receive ten thousand dollars, and 
furnish his own habitation, than with twenty-five 
thousand to maintain the style of living and public 
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hospitality which every President in succession has 
deemed but in conformity with the design, as well 
as the liberality of present provisions. 

Bat the member complains of it as a monstrous 
abuse, thatthe President of the United States, in 
addition to his salary, and the use of a furnished 
house, skould have the grounds about the latter 
kept in order atthe public expense. He says the 
President ought to furnish his own house and em- 
ploy his own gardener, as his salary is amply suf- 
ficient. I have only to add to what I have before 
said on this subject, that such has not been the 
judgment or the pleasure of the peeple. For forty 
years, their Representatives sitting in these halls, 
without division in sentient or vote, have pro- 
vided the house, supplied the furniture, “icesied the 
enclosure and improvement of the grounds, and re- 
quired their ocenpation by the Chief Magistrate. 
The salary may be sufficient for the officer. On 
this point I take no issue with the member. So 
may the per diem of eight dollars be ample compen- 
sation for a Representative in Congress. Bat does 
the scrupulous member himself receive nothing 
more? 1 demand of him to say if eight dollars a 
day is not abundant recompense for the value of 
his labors here; and yet, does he keep his hands 
ciean from all the perquisites of place? Has he ne 
Government stationery in his room? no Congres- 
sional penknife of costly extravagance at this very 
moment in his pocket? . Has he never ordere1 to 
his lodgings the beautiful “embossed and lace- 
edged note paper”? and “ fancy sealing wax,” for 
the use of any of his family, or received to his own 
use a distributive share of the “spoils,” in costly 
editions of books printed at the expense of the Trea- 
sury? Sir, let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
condemn him in this, for the legislation of the Heuse 
allows it. ButLsay he receives these things by amore 
questionable authority than does the President of the 
United States the accommodations which are made 
the burden of his complaint. When, therefore, the 
member goes to his constituents and to mine with 
the objections that the Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion is (in bis most courteous language) robbing 
and cheating the people in receiving, under an ap- 
propriation of Congress, the use of a furnished 
house and the care of a garden, in addition to his 
salary, let him, at the same time, honestly admit, 
that to his own pay he adds, at the public charge, 
perquisites of considerable value, and which a col- 
league of his, [Mr. Perrixtn,] on another occasion, 
pronounced, although I think by gross exaggera- 
tion, equal in amount to the per diem. Sir, the 
President is much rather to be justified in the use of 
his furnished lodgings than the member in the en- 
joymeat of his perquisites; for the latter may be re- 
fused, while the- former, consistently with the ex- 
isting arrangements of the Government, cannot be 
declined. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that it necessary for me 
to pursue this ungrateful subject further. I 
fear, in doing it, I shall exhaust the patience of the 
committee. But the member cavils with me for 
sustaining the appropriation for the salary of the 
gardener at the President’s square. In my remarke, 
on a former day, to which he excepts, I said that 
this had been a usual appropriatior © r many years, 
and that lsaw no new reason, ai iis time, for its 
discontinuance. I have now in my hand a certifi- 
cate from the Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings, Showing that the gardener, the vi ry same in- 
dividual, with the same character of service, and at 
the same raie of compensation, has been in the em- 
ploy of the Government for the continuous peried 
of filteen years, having been first engaged in 1825. 
I will read the certificate here, as notice that I shail 
offer it on the trial of the issue between the mem- 
ber and myself before my constituents: 

“OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PvBLiIc BuiLDINGS. 

“Tt appears trom the books cf this office that 
John Ousley was appointed gardener at the Presi- 
dent’s square on the Ist of August, 1825, at a re- 
gularsalary of four hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum for his services. He has received that sa- 
lary quarterly, up to the 31st December, 1839, and 
is at this time the gardener at the President’s square. 

“W. NOLAND.” 


In respect to the grounds about the President's 
house, they, in commor with those around the Ca- 
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itol, are,*at all times, open to the public. They 
ave been laid out and ornamented at the public 
charge, and if not now cared for by Congress, will 
soon become a neglected and unsightly waste. The 
President has ne motive to the expense of their im- 
provement. Like the spacious walks and culti- 
vated borders of the beautiful enclosure within 
which we are here situated, they are for the enjoy- 
ment of the people, and in the frequency of resort 
to them, and the freedom with which they are used, 
itis daily seen how little they are regarded as pri- 
vate. They are, indeed, accessible to all, and I 
would recommend to the member himself, at some 
pleasant eventide, to repair to this quiet retreat, 
and indulge in the meditation to which it invites. 
Again: It is made a heinous offence in me that, 
in addition ‘to all which is now within and about 
the House, I gave notice that the committee of 
which I am a member would propose, at the pre- 
sent fession, a small appropriation for one of the 
rooms most frequently in use, and which is now 
entirely destitute of furniture. The bill which con- 
tains that appropriation has since been reported 
from the committee, and gives a few hundred dol- 
lars for the purchase of plain furniture, of Ameri- 
can manufactere, for the ante-room to the Presi- 
dent’s parlor. The member objects that this is al- 
together unnecessary, and the reason he assigns for 
this opinion is as siagular as the objection is extra- 
ordinary in itself. “In the ante-rooms of princes,” 
says the member, visiters are kept standing until 
they are admitted to an audience.” When I ad- 
dressed this committee, on a former day, I de- 
scribed this room as the apartment into which visit- 
ers, whether for ceremony or business, were shown 
previous to their introduction to the President. 
Here they dispose of their over garments, in all 
weather arid seasons, and wait, if need be, the pre- 
vious engagements of the President; and in this 
room there is not the accommodation of a mirror, 
a table, or a chair. Whatever may be the forms 
observed in the courts of Europe, or the habit of 
rinces in the treatment of their subjects—of which 
t profess to be but poorly advised—it strikes me as 
hardly becoming that they should be quoted in Re- 
publican America as fit rales to be adopted for the 
regulation of intercourse between free, indepen- 
dent, enlightened citizens, and their elective officers. 
The courts of Europe, forsooth! And such is the 
authority relied upon by this Whig from Pennsyl- 
vania for denying a chair to his constituents and 
mine, in the very house provided by the people for 
their own honor, and in excuse for denouncing me 
for seeking to make provision for their more suita- 
accommodation. Because the princes of Europe 
keep their vassals in servile waiting upon their 
pleasure, is that a reason why a Kepublican citizen 
of the United States should lack the comfort of a 
seat, while the President may be called from his ta- 
ble or his stady to offer him those courtesies to 
which every freeman is here entitled? It is not 
thus my Democracy teaches. The free citizens of 
a Republic are themselves sovereigns, and the mea- 
sure of their right and the respect which is their 
due are not to be looked for in the conventional 
etiquetie of courts, nor are they the boon of princes. 
If the constituents of the member shal! visit Wash- 


ington, and desire an introduction to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate, and he dare trust himself to accompany 
them to the ‘White House,” 1] venture to say he 


will be made sensible to the deficiency which the 
commiliee propose to supply; and whatever may 
be his own views of subserviency to the cusioms of 
Europe, the ind‘gnant expression of reproof which 
he wouid hear !rom those to whom he should offer 
such an excuse for apy want they might wit- 
ness, would bring conviction to his mind that 
this was not the country of princes. What! him- 
self a Whig, and propose a conformity to the 
manners and customs of aristocratic power—aping 
the fashions of a royal court? Himself professing 
to bea Republican, and condemn that which re- 
spect fora Republican people demands? Sir, I re- 
peat, this is a poor concern to be made the occa- 
sion of so much clamor. It hardly becomes the 
member, for such cause, to read homilies upon po- 
litical consistency to others. The inducement to h*s 
gratuitous jabors may be found in the narrowness 
of his own views, rather than in a default of fide- 
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lity elsewhere. He mistakes a small matter of mere 

usiness expediency for a great question of princi- 
ple. Mr, Chairman, lest, from the vehemence of 
his denunciation, any shou'd be led to suppose an 
abandoninent of party by me, I will even volun- 
teer a confession of faith; and I here profess, tes- 
tify, and declare, that I am no less a Whig than if 
I had never seen the Executive mansion; ay, that I 
am as much to be confided in for steadfast oppusi- 
tion tothe present Administration as though, like 
the member, I had the new born zeal of a convert 
from Jacksonism! Sir,1 am as thoroughly op- 
posed to Mr. Van Buren as the member Was de- 
voted, at one time, to his “itlustrious prede- 
cessor!” I regard the policy and leading measures 
of the Administration as hostile to the best interests 
of the people, and destructive of the prosperity of 
the country; and, as such, from the first, I have 
been their uncompromising opponent, and to the 
utmost of my power shall continue ty resist them. 
But in this I have not, nor shall I demean myself, 
by indalging in hard names and coarse invectives 
against the high officers of Government. 

Mr. Chairman,I might now rest. It isnot my 
intention to enter into any defence of the propriety 
of the particular appropriations which, from time 
to time, have been made for the accommodation of 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Much less 
would I attempt a vindication of the prodiga. 
expenditures of the present Administration. They 
have beep extravagant and wasteful enenugh, in all 
conscience, and furnish an exhaustiess theme for 
the severest animadversion. When I had the ho- 
nor of addressing the committee, on a former day, 
I distinctly presented, in connection with the sub- 
ject now under discussion, some of the most crying 
abuses, in the construction of the public edifices in 
this city, the deceptive estimates, and irresponsible 
prefligate management of those who had direction 
of the woik, and, as I deemed, the wanton and 
lawless diversion of fuads by the Executive, from 
other and more important objects, to their comple- 
tion, At the proper time, and on a suitable occa- 
sion, I shall be as prompt as another to take to task 
the Adminstration for any and all other of their 
misdoings. 

There was one remark of the member from 
Pennsylvania made and dwelt upon with appa- 
rent complacency, so extraordinary in itself, (I was 
about to say, so atrocious, te my mind, in the only 
application which can possibly be given to it,) that 
I cannot permit it to pass unnoticed. In referring 
to the furniture and cultivation of the grounds in 
the use of the President, the member said, ‘‘ihe 
receiver was as bad as the———other man.”’ Sir, 
we all know the words of the adage—“‘the receiver 


is as bad as the thief.” And who is the receiver, 


and who the thief? From the days of Washing- 
ton, through a long succession of illustrious men, 
every President of the United States, including the 
elder Acams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. 
Adams, Jaekson, and the present incumbent, have 
received the benefit of a similat provision in their 
official station. The house, the furnitare, the yar- 
den, and the cultivated grounds have been alike 
the enjoyment of each, and at the public charge. 
It may be instructive to this committee to be in- 
formed of the grants of Congress for some of these 
objects, during the several pericds of the respective 
administrations. I have now before me a state- 
ment, collated from official documents, of appro- 
priations for the purchase of furniture for each 
Presidential term, aiter the removai of the Seat of 
of Government to the Federai city. 

By a law of the 2d of March, 1797, just pre- 
vious to the commencement of the administration 
of the elder Adams, Congrezs made the following 
appropriation: 

Proceeds of sale of old furniture, and so much 
in addition thereto, as the President may judge ne- 
cessary, not exceeding $14,000. 

During the Administration of Mr. Jefferson, the 
appropriations amounted to $29,000. 

in that of Mr. Madison to $28,000. 

It was in this period that the house was sacked 
by the British upon their incursion into Washing- 
ton during the war, and the furnitare, which, from 
the beginning, had cost the nation upwards of se- 
venty thousand dollars, was wholly destroyed. 


| marks, to which the member so freely refers for if} 
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After the repair of the House, in the years 1a); 
and 1818, during the administration of Mr. Mon, 
roe, the records show appropriations for refurnish, 
ing it to the aggregate amount of $50,000. : 

In the administration of Mr. John Q. Adam; 
the grants amounted to $20,000. 

In that of Genera! Jackson to $39,000; anq 

In that of Mr. Van Buren, they have been, 
this time, $20,000. ot 

The statement from which I read gives the date 
= each law, and the precise appropriation ya. 

er. it. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are the sums—whether |. 
vish or not, I shall not stop to consider—whies 
from time to time, have been voted by Congress. 
and these are the “receivers” to whom the member 
refers—men who, for accepting the accommods. 
tions provided by law for the office which they sus. 
tained, are charged with “robbing the Treasury and 
fleecing the People.” These are they of whom it 
is said “the receiver is as bad as the thief!” The 
elder Adams, the dauntless asserter of American 
freedom; Jefferson, the co-patriot of Adams, the 
draughtsman of the Declaration of Independence 
the great apostle of liberty, the very chief of De. 
mocrats; Madison, the champion of the Constity. 
tion, the patriot statesman and sage; Monroe, the 
soldier of the Revolution, the brave defender oj 
the Republic in the first war, the inflexible and up. 
compromising advecate of national honor, righ, 
and interests in the last: these are they who r. 
ceived the appropriations, and to whom the adage 
is applied. Names deathless in fame, immora| 
in the history of their country’s renown! My ve. 
nerated colleague, too, the learned civilian, the ac. 
complished diplomatist, the incorruptible magis. 
teate, he who on this floor is the most fearless ani 
faithful of the servants of the people, together with 
the Hero of New Orleans, “the greatest and the 
best,” and the more humble “follower in the foot. 
steps”—they also are within the obloquy of th 
same reproach. 

And who is the thief? The Congress of th 
United States, the Representatives of the people, ir 
succession, through a series of more than forty 
years. These are the men who, by making the ap. 
propriations, in the sentiment of the member from 
Pennsylvania, PLUNDERED THE TREASURY np 
ROBBED THEIR CONSTITUENTS! Is there an indivi: 
dual within the sound of my voice whesce cheek 
does not burn with indignation at the bare reeita| 
of the charge? Where were the sleepless sentine| 
of the people’s rights, the dragon guardians of th 
public chests, when these spoilers robbed it of it 
treasure? Was no arm raised for its protection! 
Search the journals of either House of Congres, 
and neither voice nor vote is found against one of 
those appropriations. If they deserve the chara 
ter now attempted to be given them, how happen 
it that in forty years there has been no resistance 0 
their passage? How happens it, indeed, that, ia 
the last Congress, of which this Pennsylvanian, 0 
more than Spartan virtue, was a member, no opp 
sition was offered to grants precisely similar to thos 
contained in the present bill? They passed with 
out objection then. 

{Mr. Octe. No; a member near me says he o> 
jected.) 

Mr. Lincotn. Who isthe man? I heard of ro 
dissentient. If any had the virtue, at that time, to 
think it wrong, he had not the courage to make |! 
known. Where is the recorded vote at a call even 
fer a division upon the question. Sir, the truth 1, 
such grants were thought proper upon the origina 
consideration of them, and subsequently they have 
been of course and usual. If the people will m 
longer approve them, Congress must refer back, by 
legislation, to their vecasion; dispose of the “Whit 
House;” send the farniture to auction; and leave 
the President to provide for himself bis place 0! 
residence and means of accommodation. Whe! 
this shall appear to be the judgment of the people, 
I shali be found among the last to withstand the! 
will. 

There is ancther topic upon which the membe 
has harped loud and long—the style and fashion of} 
the articles which have been purchased under thf 
appropriations. In my imperfectly reported ref 
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text to his folio annotations, with the reading of 
which, for hours, he has occupied the time of this 
committee, not a single article was particularly 
specified or justified by me. Wherefore, then, does 
atiempt to make me responsible for such as he 
has chosem to designate, and for the extravagance 
of which, upon the fidelity of his description only, 
he asks a sentence of condemnation? I did say, 
nowever, generally, I have already to day repeated, 
and | now reiterate, that to a casual observer the 
(yrniture appears neither too rich nor too abundant 
for the size and magnificence of the mansion, nor 
{00 good for the use of the first representative of- 
gcerof a free and sovereign people. But of this I 
make no matter of personal controversy with the 
member. I understand him now to say that he 
has never been at the house. How well, then, it 
may comport with a becoming modesty, or sense of 
justice even, to denounce unseen that which pru- 
dent and honorable men have sanctioned, I leave 
for others to consider. He condemns the articles as 
the exhibition of aristocratic pride and splendor. 
Well, sir, 1 defend not the purchase of these ar- 
ticles, but take my position behind the character of 
those by whose authority they were procured. I 
insist that whatever fault has been commit- 
ted is with these who furnished the means 
of such extravagance—if extravagance there 
be—with the Representatives of the people, 
who, again and again, under every Admini:- 
tration, With a full knowledge of the manner in 
which the money would be expended, have voted 
the appropriations without restriction or qualifica- 
tion. I have shown that whatever reproach at- 
iaches to the procurement and use of such furni- 
ture has been incurred by the head of each succes- 
sive Administration. If, indeed, the fashion of the 
House bea display of regal splendor, stern and 
sound Republicans have been betrayed into this 
feolish error. 

Thomas Jefferson was once accounted a plain 
and uapretending Democrat, and passed, in his 
day, for an unostentatious Chief Magistrate, and 
yet we have seen that the sum of $29,000 was ex- 

ded for furniture during the period of his Presi- 
dency; and this, too, in addition to the $14,000 pre- 
viously granied to his immediate predecessor. The 
purity and Republican simplicity of Mr. Madison’s 
lifeand manners have never, to this time, been 
questioned; yet to the $43,000 before appropriated, 
$28,000 more were added to the royal pageantry in 
the eight years of his Administration. Col. Mon- 
roe, too, was he a vaingloriousaristocrat? He has 
the credit, im history, at least, of having resisted to 
blood, in the Revolutionary conflict, a Government 
of royal pride and arrogance, and by a life devoted to 
his country, contributed as largely as any other to 
the establishment and support of institutions of 
equal rights and political equality; yet, in his ad- 
ministration, a greater expenditure was made in re- 
furnishing the house, after the late war, than under 
allhis predecessors. What say you, Mr. Chair- 
man, of my venerable colleague? Is he nota good 
Whig in principle, and a plain Republican in man- 
ners? And yet he received whatever benefit re- 
sulted from the appropriation of $20,000, during 
the four years of his Presidency, added to the large 
expenditure made by Colonel Monrve. But think 
you my honorable colleague would have consented 
to this, with a consciousness that it was intended 
for mere empty display? or that, by doing it, in the 
language of the member, he was robbing the Trea- 
sury and fleecing the people? Sir, my colleague 
has no occasion to make professions of honesiy or 
respect for the rights of the people, to entitle his 
course of official action to the confidence due to 
eminent public services and distinguished private 
virtue. Of all men, he would be the last to indulge 
in matters of ostentation and vain show. 

(Mr. Ooxg. I deny that either Adams or Monroe 
ever had such trampery as Van Buren | 

Mr. Lincotn. And I undertake vo say that, dur- 
ing the Presidency of Mr. Monroe, more “trum- 

pery,”’ as the member is pleased to teim it, was car- 
ried into the Presidential mansion, than under every 
other Administration, to this time, put together. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my wish to enter at 

all into this subject. But upon the denial of the 
member now, I feel bound to refer the committee to 





the fact, apparent upon the bills, that many of the 
very articles which have been ‘pointed out as 
most objectionable, were purchased from the ap- 
propriation of $50,000 in the time of Mr. Monroe. 
In point of truth, they were procured by him, and 
for his own account, while Minister in France, 
and were afterwards taken for the Government, by 
appraisal, on his accession to the chair of State. 
Ay, sir, this fameus golden plateau, and most of 
these gold spoons, and knives, and forks, and 
vases, which have so bewildered the imagination of 
the member, and shocked the simple virtue of his 
heart, were the purchase of the Republican Mon- 
roe! And, in application to these even, there isa 
lesson of infancy, which may profitably be remem- 
bered, that “all is not gold which glitters;” fer, if 
lam not greatly misinformed, the plateau, and 
spoons, and knives, and forks, are but silver gilded, 
and the golden vases but china painted ! 

But the monstrous extravagance of such things! 
exclaims the member. What is done with the vast 
amount of these appropriations? he inquires. Sir, 
I have not peered into the windows of the palace, 
or moused through the kitchen or the garret, to see 
whether the people have got their money’s worth in 
the purchases which have been made. This is not 
the province of the committee of which Iam a 
member; nor, if it were, would I perform the ser- 
vice. Does it require, he asks, such large amounts 
for mere plain and necessary furniture? No, sir, 
no; nor is itto be supposed that, by the large ap- 
propriations which have been made from time to 
time, Congress could intend the purchases should 
be so restricted. Simple, indeed, must he be (I 
had almost said a fool) who could imagine that, 
in the authority of an outlay of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, as in the case of Mr. Monroe, or of twenty 
thousand dollars, asin the administration of Mr. 
Adams, or thirty thousand, as in that of General 
Jackson, or twenty thousand fur Mr. Van Buren, 
the ornamental was tobe excluded. The schedules 
which the member exhibits may well excite his 
wonder. I know nothing of their fidelity. But the 
carpets and the curtains, the candlesticks and the 
candelabras, the ottomans and the divans, the ta- 
bles, mahogany and marble, the tabourets (tabby 
cats, in the member’s nomenclature) were all 
doubtless in the estimates. They may be names of 
startling sound to an unpractised ear, but they are 
things of use and no uncomaion appearance in ma- 
ny a private parlor. 

One thing, above all, seems to have created 
amazement with the member. He has found, in 
his manly and dignified research, an invoice of 
“cups and saucers,” which weré in the closets of 
Mr. Adams; and he cries out with astonishment at 
their number. What the need, he demanis, of so 
many dozens of cups and saucers? Sir, I will tell 
the member. They were wanted for a purpose 
which he could never conjecture—ihe hospitable 
entertainment of visiters and friends. They werea 
means, among others, of offering the courtesies of 
place to those who called upen the President as the 
Representative of the people. They were used for 
the refreshment of tke nation’s guesis. To such as 
witnessed the noble hospitality of my honorab'e 
colleague, in his high official siation, it need not be 
told how entirely the accommodations of the hcuse 
were made but mere appliances to his personal li- 
berality. Sir, I advise the member to study better 
the manners of the past, before he prescribes a rule 
of conduct for the future. The public residence of 
the President of the United States has been, and 
should ever continue, the seat of a generous hospi- 
tality; and representing as I doa free-hearted and 
liberal constituency, the incumbent in office, who- 
ever he may be, shall never find in my vote an ex- 
cuse for its neglect. If General Harrison shall 
succeed to the occupancy of the White House, as I 
trust he may, and which I shall !abor as zealously 
as any one to effect, my speech shall furnish no ar- 
gument for leaving him there with only the worn 
out and cast-off furniture of his predecessor. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the member that he has 
left us in no doubt of the cause of his grievous 
com. 'aints in these matters. I understand him to 
say that he was one of those who joined in the no- 
torious East Room clamor; and by reason of the 
impnted extravagance of my venerable colleague, 





in the purchase of a billiard table, some cues and 
chessmen, at the cost of a few dollars, assisted in 
displacing one Administration, which taxed the 
Treasury but twelve millions a year, to introduce a 
dynasty which now requires more than thrice-told 
that amount for its annuai expenditure. If for 
such cause he would hurl from place one of the 
most pure and faithful patriots that ever served 
the country, there can be no surprise at the wea- 
pons he has chosen with which to assail the men 
now in power. The member once belonged to the 
school of these same political reformers, and much 
I fear, in the fault of his early lessons, gives less 
heed, at this time, to the atarming principles and 
flagrant misdoings of a vicious Administration, 
than personal attention to a microscopic search for 
minor defects in the boastful economy of its dis- 
bursements. Sir, I solemnly protest against these 
things being brought into the politics of the day. 
Toey can be made to have no just or proper bear- 
ing there. It may seem to us that the salary of the 
President is too high, and the houre and its append- 
ages !00 splendid and costly; but they were the ap- 
peintments*of wiser and better men than ourselves, 
in the purer days of the Republic, and they have 
been sustained and enjoyed as the measure of every 
Administration, and in turn by all, patiies. For 
myself, I am free to confess that, Were they at this 
time or.ginal provisions, with present experience, I 
should be the advocate of neither. But while the sa- 
lary continues and the house remains, I q@ill not 
consent that the President shall hoard the one or 
live like a recluse and niggard in the other. 

But one word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
done. If, in sustaining the appropriations to which 
exceptions have been taken, I differ in jadgment 
from others, it is because I regard the original de- 
sign of the Government in the arrangement which 
requires them, and not that | advocate extravagant 
grants, or have the slightest reference to the benefit 
of their recipient. Of the particular manner in 
which the money has been expended, I pretend to 
know nothing, and I have said nothing. With 
Mr. Van Buren personally, | have nought to do. 
Upon his temper and bearing, his habits and man- 
ner of living, in private, and with those of his fa- 
mily, whether at home or at the Court of Queen 
Victoria, the member may as freely descant as his 
taste shall prompt, or the patience of others bear, 
without reply or heed from me. To Mr. Van 
Buren poliucally, and to his Administration, | am 
opposed upon other, and, I trast, higher grounds 
than those which are taken in the speech ef the 
member—upon the broad grounds of constitutional 
principles, national interests, and the people’s 
rights; and I shall continue that opposition until it 
shail end in the restoration of the supremacy of law 
and representative government over Executive 
usurpation and power. 

Mr. Chairman, for the indulgence of the com- 
mittee in their kind attention to what I have had to 
say, I pray leave to return my sincere thanks. For 
detaining them, after the fatigues of a long sitting, 
lo so Jate an hour in the evening, 1 owe them an 
humble apology. 








ET 
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SPEECH OF MR. UND YS RWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY. 

In the House of Representatives, July 13, 1840—On the 
amendment proposed to the bill tur the support of thearny, 
gpee )pTiating $300,000 to carry on the military operations m 

iorida. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that there were two things very 
remarkable growing oul of the bill and amendment uoder con- 
sideration, and the debaie connected with them. The first waa, 
the late period of the session when these subjects were brought 
up; andthe second was, the character of the debate in criticiz- 
ing the conduct of the officers of the army. He did not object 
to the criticisms which gentlemen had made. He regarded it 
the duty of members, when called en to vote the necessary sup- 
plies, to inquire whether they were likely to be managed by 
faithful and competent officers, and honestly applied to the ob- 
jects intended. It was proper to look into | ast transactions, as 
they constitute the basis on which the judgment reposes in 
coming to its conclusions in regard to future operations; and if 
in the survey of the past we find that any one of our military 
cominanders is deficient inskillor bravery, or in any respect 
unworthy of the siation assigned him, it is certainly pro 
per to expose his blunders and discountegance the idea of his 
further employment. But, in doing this, we should proceed 
with very great caution. Weshould remember that but few 
members of Congress were in fact military men, however they 
may have been honored with military titles. It had been 
facetiously said that we were all colonele ot generals, and of 
course We] qualified w decide the merits of military move 
ments, However that maybe, our constituents have reposed 
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confidence in us; and, in conducting their affairs as the grand 
iaquest of the nation, it is our duty to examine every thing, and 
then publish for their information and ultimate correction 
whatever abuses we may detect. There is no greater abuse 
then that of omitting to expose unfaithful or incompetent 
officers; and if members can detect glaring errors in the cam- 
paigns of our generals, or show that their conduct in a moral 

olat of view has been such that they ought notto be trusted, it 
ie their duty to do it. But, in the discharge of this delicate 
duty, there is every inducement to proceed with the utmost 
caution. 

Those whom we assail are not here to defend themselves 
against our imputations; and that consideration will induce a 
maa of honorable sentiments and elevated character not to 
auack the private or official reputauon of any one unless upon 
the clearest convictions of duty. 

The officers of our army, and especially the commanders of 
our forces in Florida, are charged with the performance of very 
arduous and responsible duties, involving the lives of thou- 
wands, and the protection of the property and firesides of tens 
of thousands. Like ourselves, the soldier feels the value of 
reputation, and is stimulated to noble achievements by the plau- 
dite of his countrymen. Who among them would continue in 
the service for the mercenary consideration of pay and rations 
alone? If there be sucha one, he will disgrace the epaulets 
upon his shoulders on the first occasion. Sir, (he true soldier 
pours out his blood and gives his life for his country, because he 
is inspired by aleve of glory and an ardent patrietism. Take 
these elevated sentiments from him, and he skulks from the 
field of battle, loses the enterprise and noble bearing of a hero, 
and contents himself with the sensualities ofa brute. Sur, 
we shall be responsible for the ruin of the army if we degrade 
the character of our generals unjustly No man of proper 
spirit will command your armies, if Congress or its members 
should endeavor to bring him inte contempt. It is cruel to the 
individual, pt the sake of the nation I implore members 
not to strike at reputation of our generals, unless they are 
certain that their charges are well founded 

Again, sir, the reputation of the country is to & great extent 
identified with our army and navy, and he who unjustly depre- 
clates the Character of the gallant men who fight our battles, de- 
tracts from the reputation of the Republic 5 

It is my purpose to submit some remarks in vindication of 
Gen. Jesup against charges which, on former occasions, as well 
a8 NOW, UPON this floor and (hrough the public prints, have been 
reiterated againat him Jefore doing so, however, I must say, 
that we exhibit to the country, and especially to the good people 
of Florida, a spectacie which I fear will be regarded as not very 
creditable to ourselves. 

We are now within a weck of the close of the session. We 
have been here more than seven months; we have been in a 
etate of war with the Seninole Indians during the lastfive years; 
we have heard through the newspapers the !mploring cries of 
women and children, calling for protection against the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, and yet we have postponed acting 
upon the measures proposed for the prosecution or the termi- 
nation of the war, until we have but seven daysleft. Does 
this look like we were in any haste to stop the effusion of biood? 
Have our sensibilities been seared by a hot brand from the poli- 
tical furnace? Can we spend weeks in making electioneering 
speeches, and scarcely give one day to the consideration of the 
measures proper to be adopted with a view to close a murder- 
vus Indian war?) Well may the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
DowntnG] complain that the Territory he so ably represei.ts 
has not received that consideration which the circumstances in 
which she ts placed so imperatively require. Well may he 
euppose that, if she had votes to give in the next Presidential 
election, her situation would receive more prompt consideration. 
But, even when we take up the army bill, and it is proposed to 
appropriate $300,000 for the service in Florida and to discharge 
arrearages, how do we go into a consideration of the subject? 
Why, sir, instead of preparing to make war upon the Indiars, 
we attack our own generals, and attempt to bring them and their 
operations into disgrace; and, in this war against our military 
commanders, General Jesup has been &x posed to a full share of 
the hottest fire. Would that he were allowed to repel the as- 
saultin bis own person. But he must remain silent. He has 
done all that wae in his power to place his conduct fairly be- 
fore his countrymen, butso far no opportunity hae been afforded 
him to vindicate himself aga'ast repeated assaults. Sir, he au 
thorized me to say to Congress, years ago, that he courted in- 
Vestigation by any co:nmittee that might be appointed to investi 
gate his conduct in the campaigns against the Southern indians, 
and I did in my place, on this floor, make known his willingness 
to meet such investigation. Since his return from Florida, he 
has asked a courtof inquiry, but none has been ordered. Thus, 
whilet he has yianifested a commendable anxiety to meet his 
accusers In any legitimate mode, no steps have been taken to 
organize @ Cominittee or a eeurt of inquiry toascertain the facts. 
His reputation ts thus made to suffer, by attacks for political 
purposes, through a thousand channels, when, if the real truth 
was known, the country would perceive very litle, ifany thing 
in_his conduct worthy of censure, and much to atimire. © J 

Gen. Jesup Is HO partisan in politics. L have often heard 
him say that he never eave a vote in his life, ¢ xcept on courts 
martial. He is a soldier, and the servant of his cenuntiry, and 
does not interfere with the scrambles ef politicians for civil 
offices. He is no brawler in applauding or condemning the mea- 
sures of any Administration. If he expressess an opinion, it is 
modestly, yet firmly done; and as long and as intimately as 1 
have known him, I have never detected the least disposition on 
his part td place any one in unfavorable or odious aspects in the 
eyesol Shers. 

tse two charges Of most serious consequence to the reputa- 
tion of Gen. Jesup are: first, that he intrigued for command, 
and with a view to supplant Gen. Scott in the confidence ef the 
late President, Gen. Jackson; and, second, that he violated his 
own principles, so eloquently expressed in the letter read by the 
gentleman trom Pennsylvania, (Mr. Binpve,) disgraced himself, 
and tarnished the reputation of the country by making captives 
of Oceola and others who approached his camp under a flag of 
truce. 

A plain tale will put down both charges. 

On the 20th of May, 1836, the following gencral order issued, 
assigning Gen. Jesup te command in the Creek country: 
GENERAL Oxpers, ? ApJUTANT GRENERAL’S OFFICR, 

No. 32 Washington, May 20, 1836. 

1. Brevet Major Gen. Thomas 8. Jesup has been assigned by 
the President to duty according to his brevet rank, and to take 
command of the troopsof the Urfited States, and the militia that 
may be orwered and called into service, to suppress the hostili 
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ties of the Creek Indians. Gen. Jesup will accordingly preceed 
to Fort Mitchell, Alabama, and there assume command and the 
direction of affairs in that quarter. 

2. The several departments of the staff will comply with such 
requisitions as Gen. Jesup may make upon them, 

By order: R. JONES, Adjutant General. 

_At the Cate of this order, Gen. Scott was in command in Fio- 
rida. Gen. Jesup left Washington city on the night of the 2ist 
of May, in the steamboat; and so sudden was his departure, 
that I knew nothing of his intention to go, until after he was 
gone, although I was then a member of Congress, and in the 
city. Iam confident that Gen. Jesup’e departure for the Creek 
country could not have been long agitated previous to the date 
of the order, because my intimacy with him was such that he 
weuld have mentioned to me his intentions; and because 1 had 
been many years his agent for the transaction of business in 
Kentucky, some of which remained unsettled when he left, and 
about which he oyght to have given me instructions before his 
departure; and which I believe he would have done, had he not 
been, unexpectedly to himself, ordered to the Bouth. My igno- 
rance, under these circumstances, of his being ordered to the 
South, until afler he was gcne, convinces me that he did not 
seek the service, and that his departure was the act of obedience 
to the commands of the President, suddenly given. But sup- 
pose he had sought active employment in the field, does his go- 
Ing to the Creek country show any disposition to interfere with 
Gen. Scott, then in Florida? The one might well have conduct- 
ed operations againet the Creeks, whilst the other led our forces 
againet the Seminoles. There was no prospect of interference 
between them when General Jesup left Washington. But it is 
said that General Jesup poisoned the mind of General Jackson 
against General Scott, after the latter retired from Florida, and 
assumed the ¢hief directton of the Operations against the 
Creek Indians. The letter written by General Jesup to F. P. 
Blair is relied on as the evidence. 't may be that that ietter 
did increase Genera! Jackson’s distrust of General Scott’s abili- 
ty to conduct military operations against the enemy with suc- 
cess, But, sir, General Jackson’s mind had been operated upon 
long before the Blair letter was written; and he had actually 
directed that an order should be issued cottimanding General 
Scott “to withdraw from the command in Florida;’? which or- 
der was issued, bearing date the Ist of June, 1836, and may be 
found printed on page 476 of volume 3d of Executive Docu- 
ments, of the 25th Congress, 2d session. This order of the 
President was foundec on a letter addressed by Joseph M. 
White, the delegate from the Territory of Florida, to the Pre- 
sident, bearing date the 28th of May, 1836, requesting that 
General Seytt might be “immediately relieved from the com- 
mand,” and assigning reasons for the request not at all credi- 
table to General Scott’s military character. This letter may be 
found beginning on the same page of the same volume of Ex- 
ecutive Documents. Justice to General Scott requires me to 
statethat Mr. White subsequently explained or retracted the 
charges contained in this letter of the 28th of May, so far as the 
General’s “military operations” were affected. A Jetter of Mr. 
White, dated 13th December, 1836, may be found on page 479 
of the same volume of documents, in which he refers toa pre- 
vious letter on the subject, printed in the Intelligencer. To 
show the true state of these letters, orders, &c. I will read to 
the committee a recent report made by the Adjutant General to 
General Macomb, at’ the request of Genera] Jesup. It is as 
follows: 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 12, 1840. 

Sm: In compliance with the instructions of the Secretary of 
War, to report upon the subject of General Jesup’s letter of the 
7th instant, addressed to the honorable Secretary, requesting to 
be informed “whether Mr. White, late delegate from Florida, 
ever withdrew his letter (addressed to the President) asking for 
the recall of General Scott, and reyuesting an inquiry into his 
c nduct; and, ifso0, what was the action of the Executive, if 
any, on the subject?” Ihave to state that all} know touching 
the matter of inquiry is the fact that the letter of the Hon. Mr. 
White, dated May 28, 1836, to the President of the United States, 
the same referred to by General Jesup, is new on file in the 
Adjutant General's office; that it was received there the 3d of 
June, 1836, and is endorsed by the President as follows; “A 
copy of this letter to be sent to General Scott, with an order to 
withdraw from the command in Florida. A. J.” 

By the endorsement made in the War Office, to wit, “See let- 
ter to Gen. Scott, June 1, 1835,’ itis presumed that a record 
ofthe same may be found on the books inthe office of thie &e- 
cretary of War 

1am, sir, very respectfully, 
Yourobedient servant, 
KR. JONES, Adjutant General. 

Major General Macoms. 

Thus itis placed beyond all controversy that General Scott, 
in consequence of complaints made by Mr. White, was ordered 
to “awithdraw,”’ in the endorsement made by the President; or, 
inthe more modest or less offensive Janguage of the acting 
Secretary of War, C. A. Harris, in his letter of the Ist of June, 
1836, told, “under these circumstantes, the President deems it 
unnecessary for, you toreturh to the command in Plorida.” 
Genoral Jesup’s letter to F. P. Blair was not written until the 
20h June, 1836. When White’s letter was written, General 
Jesup was On his road to assume the command in the Creek 
country, and could not possibly know any thing in regard to 
that letter, much less be the instigator of it. The conclusion 
from all the foregoing facts is irresistible, that Genera! Jesup 
had nothing to do with any movement calculated to reflect dis- 
credit upon General Scott in consequence of his operations 1 
Florida prior to the Blair letter. 

Now, sir, I wish to exhibit the circumstances to this commit- 
tee under which the Blair letter was written. I am much de- 
ceived if the documentary evidence I shall present does not es- 
tablish a complete justification in the feelings of every honora- 
ble bosom for the contents of that letter. I would have ad- 
dressed the letter, had T been in General Jesup’s situation, di- 
rectly to the President; but if the contents of a paper be justi- 
fiable, it is rather an immaterial issue to cavil about the 
channel of communication. 1 will not stop to harp upon that 
matter. f : 

Genowl Jesup issued orders to his army, regulating the po- 
sition of the several corps and the line of march, on the 1ith 
June, 1836, in the general order which follows: 

Orpen, ? Heap Qvarrers, 2d Army Corps, 
No. 3. § Tuskegee, June 11, 1836. 

\- The army will march to-morrow morning at 7 o’clock, mn 
three columns. The centre column will consist of the baggage 


train, the attillery, and a front and rear baggage guard. The 
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right and left columns will be extended into file, and wil} 
consist of three troops of mounted men, and two companies one 
a eae troops of mounted men will lead each co} ° 
ollowed by two companies of infantry, and a troo 
men will complet the column in Seles. P Of mouniel 
. Flankers will be detac from the tr an 
respectively to the right and left. The mowed em Pain 
with one company o/ infantry of each column, will Constit 
the first line in the order of battle, if the enem appear 
front; the remaining companies will form the rear lj . 
serve. Ne, OF te. 

3. Should an attack be made in the rear, one com 
infantry of each column, with the mounted men in the ; 
will form the line of battle; the remaining companies and tr ear, 
will form the reserve. Shouldan attack be made on the rich, 
or left, those columns will respectively form the line of battle 
and = — s Fe a € 

4. The seventh troop will, until Capt. Young joing 1 
form the advance, and the fifth company of inlentry met wl 
a covering party In the rear. 

5. The mounted men will form in the centre or on the flank 
in line of battle, according to the nature of the ground and the 
orders of the General. 

6. A corps of pioneers will be formed as Maj. Gen. Pattersy 
may direct. 

7. Maj. Gen. Patterson will detach a company to garrison 
this post. Detailed instructions will be given to che capiain by 
the acting adjutant general. 

8. The Indian warriors under Gen. Woodward wil) march 
with the army until Opotheolo’s warriors artive, whey thr y 
will be detached to join Gen. Scott. They will wear white searis 
on their left arms, and white bands around theirheads. The 
will scour the country in front, in the rear, and on the flanks 
and perform such other services as the General commanding 
may direct. 

9. The officers and soldiers of the a are desired to 
treat the friendly chiefs and warriors with kindness and q. 
tehtion. 

By command of Major General ee 

R. P. PARROTT, Acting Adj. Gen 

In sixteen days, hostilities with the Creek Indians were at a, 
end. The skill and energy of Jesup had triumphed. The hos. 
tiles surrendered to him; and on the 27th June he addressed iis 
army in the following general order: 

HEAD-QUARTERS, Seconp Army Corps, S. A. 
Fort Mitchell, June 27, 1836. 

1. The Major General Commanding congratulates the troops 
under his command upon the success which has attended their 
operations during the present cngees. Though no brilliant 
action has been achieved, peace and security have been restored 
tothe country. The Major General, in the course of twenty. 
eight years’ service, has commanded every variety of troops, 
and in every possible situation incident to peace and war, and 
he can say with truth, and he says it with pride and pleasure, 
that he has never seen any body of men animated by a more ad. 
mirable spirit than the volunteers which he commands. Cail. 
ed suddenly from the comforts and endearments of home to the 
defence of a bleeding frontier, they put off the character of the 
citizen and assumed that of the soldier, with a promptitude 
worthy of veterans; andthey have submitted to the privations, 
exposure, and fatigue ofa rapid and difficult march through a 
wilderness occupied by a savage foe, under the most trying 
circumstances, with a cheerfulness, alacrity, and gallantry, 
which proves that they left their homes determined to do their 
duty. They have performed their duty in the best possible 
manner, and deserve the gratitude of their country. In the 
name ofthat country, the Major General thanks them; and for 
himself he begs Major General Patterson and the officers and 
soldiers of his command, to accept his grateful acknowleds. 
ments for the kindand liberal support which they have on ail 
occasions accorded to him. ; 

2. Major General Patterson will move his command, by easy 
marches, to Long’s, where he will encamp and await orders. 
Subsistence and forage will be drawn from the depot at Tus 
kegee. 

By command of Major General Jesup: : 
. R. P. PARROTT, Acting Adj. General, 

Genera) Jesup commenced his march from — on the 
waters of the Tallapoosa river, in Alabama, and marched 
through the wilderness in the direction of Fort Mitchell, on the 
Chattahoochee, in the neighborhood of which place General 
Scett was operating. His headquarters were at Columbus, 
Georgia, about ten miles above Fort Mitchell, and on the oppe- 
site side of the river. 

Under date of the 15th of June, General Jesup commenced 2 
letter to General Scott, which was not finished before the 16th, a 
the “Big Spring,” within fourteen miles of Fort Mitchell. In 
this letter General Jesup tells General Scott that a detachmen 
of Indian warriors had captured Nehomico (Enea Mathla) ané 
his son on the evening of the 15th; that they were then prison 
ers in his camp and that he should moye on Mehomico’s (Ene 
Mathla’s) camp the next day, to wit, the 17th. The concluding 
yaragraph of the letter says: “If 1 should not obtain supplies « 
Nehomico’s(Enea Mathla’s) camp, I shall probably be compe: 
led to fall back on Fort Mitchell, or to a position near it. 

On the 17th General Jesup wrote a short note to Gener! 

HEASQUARTERS ARMY OF THE SouTH, 
Columbus, (Ga.) June 17, 1836. 

Sir: Ihave this moment received your two letters of the 15th 
and 17th inst. Iam infinitely astonished and distressed to hear 
of your near approach, and in a starving condition, to Fort 
Mitchell. You knew that your forces were not wanted there. 
S in the following words: ae 
CG BNERAL: I find that we have less than two days’ rations, in 
addition to two days’ rations in the hands of the men. W " 
successful or not against the force of Neho Emathla, I shall be 
compelled to go to Fort Mitchell. Can 7~ give us provisions 
and corn there? By all meansdoso. I have an Indian force 
which wil] enable you to drive the whole on! fy 


ours, HOS. 8. JESUP. 
General Scort, Columbus.” 


Up to the writing of this letter, there is not a letter or syllable 
to be found evidencing the slightest want of respect on the part 
of General Jesup to his superior in rank, General Scott. 

Now, sir, let me call —_ attention to a letter of General 
Scott, in reply to those ofthe 15th and 17th from General Jesup. 
It isin these words: 


‘1 am informed that, through mistake, the document I con: 
sulted has the name of Nehomico in priut, when it ehould have 
been Enea Mathla. 
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knew that no sup lies could reach Irwinton from New 
You earlier than the 2ist instant, ifso soon; and you knew, 
y letter of the LOtn, that nothing had arrived as high as 

»y eigaville, upon the Ockmulgee, and, consequently, nothing 
could have reached this place by the present date from that ri 
J also ought to add, that you knew, when you left here, 
ee troops, daily increasing, were living ftom hand to mouth 
the precarious supplies ofthe neighborhcod. Under these 
oa ymatances, imagine my astunishment to learn that, instead 
emparching the disposable force of Alabama upon Irwinton, 
ot subsistence for at least ten or five days in advance, to hear 
oan had come through the heart of the Indian country, 
private adventures, which, if successful, could hardly 
nave advanced the war, and aguinst my known plan of opera 
wee co Fort Mitchell, forty-five miles out of position! It is 
sel General Gaines’s movement upon Fort King, where 
tere WAS no subsistence; and there is none, as you ought to 
have KNOWN, at Fort Mitchell. My grief and distress are ai the c 
utmost height. This strange movement you have made with- 
outgiving me the slightest notice. Yot had not informed me— 
ou do not even now tell me that you are in command of the 
Migbamians; and your last letter, of the 8th instant, stated that 
i,was doubtful whether you wouldever be invested with that 
command All thisis infinitely strange, and was the last thing 

the world that was expected from you. 

Well, to prevent starvation, I have called for the Quarter- 
master and Commissary, and demanded of them what rations 
and forage they could supply. Lieutenant Waite, the Quarter- 
master, bas, with great difficulty, provided some corn for my 
movement at the head ofthe Georgians, on the 2istor 224; and 
Lieut. McCrabb has just nearly exhausted the market to obtain 
:woor three days’ rations for the troops already at Fort Mit 
chell. Atthe risk Of starving the troops on the river, (the Geor- 
cians and regulars,) I have ordered the Quartermaster to send 
you five hundred bushels of corn, and the Commissary to move 
heaven and earth to send two or three days’ subsistence for the 
troops brought with you. To prevent, however, all further 
erratic movements, I desire you to encamp your forces some- 
where in the neighborhood of Fort Mitchell ull further orders, 
or until [cansee you. We will keep your forces, and those 
previously on the river, from starving, if possible, till the arri- 
val ofthe Ockmulgee supplies, which, I suppose, will precede 
those from New Orleans by some days. 

The first, and one of the worst effects of your arrival will be to 
prevent a movement of the Georgians and regulars as early as 
lintended; the former have pushed their impatience for active 
operations almost to a state of mutiny; a result which I may 
not be able to prevent, if they should learn that the arrival ot 
the Alabamians is te hold them in a state of* inglorions inacti- 
viy many days longer. 

] wrote to you yesterday, and despatched the letter by a run- 
ner from Fort Mitchell. I shall endeavor to visit Fort Mitchell 
wemorrow or the nexi day. 

Though in grief, 1 still remain yours, with great regard, 

WINFIELD SCOTT 


inat 
coek ing 


Mai. Gen. T. S. Jesup, 

~ United States Army, Commanding, &c. 

P, 8. Some wagons with subsistence are despatched to-night, 
butcannot arrive, Il learn from Mr. Waite, till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Some corn (250 or 309 bushels) will be down by 10 0’clock 
to-morrow in the boat. W. 8. 

lask you, sir, ifa more unprovoked and insulting letter was 
ever written by acommander-in chief to a subordinate officer? 
“Iam infinitely astonished and distressed to hear of your near 
approach, in a starving condition, to Fort Mitchel!”’ Very lit- 
tlelike starvation, when each man had two days’ rations in 
hand, and nearly as mach more in store. “You knew this,” 
“you knew that,”’? “you knew the other thing;” and, with all 
this knowledge, you “have come through the heart of the Indian 
country, seeking private adventures, which, if success(ul, coulc 
hardly have advanced the war, and against my known pian of 
operations, to Fort Mitchell, forty-five miles out of position.” 
Well, sir, lam glad to find my friend “out of position,” “in the 
heart of the Indian country.’’ When a Genera! is to fight In- 
dians, he can do nothing better than to march right through the 
heartoftheircountry. If he wantsa fight, he is very apt to 
find one by taking that course. I adimire such “private adven- 
tures.” They generally, asin this instance with Jesup, turn 
out public blessings. “To prevent, however, all further erra- 
tic movemeats, I desire you to encamp your forces somewhere 
in the neighborhood of Fort Mitchell, till further orders, or un- 
tillcan see you.”? Notwiths anding this order, Jesup went on, 
Ibelieve, with his “erratic movements’ until the hostiles sur- 
rendered, and the war was at anend. He may have been ame- 
nableto acourt martial for disobedience; but lam well assured 

that he had come to the determination to sacrifice himself,sooner 
than see the interests of the country sacrificed. In doing this, 
he had to select between degradation and infamy, in case of 
failure, on the one hand, and the prospect of forgiveness, in 
case Of success, on the other. It requires the highest moral 
courage toact between such alternatives. Jesup hasit. He 
had seen the necessity for its exercise when a stripling at the 
surrender of Hull; and, secure in the approbation of his own 
conscience, he selected between the possible loss of his comuis- 
sion and the interests of his country. He was eminently suc- 
ful; Ihave faith in the purity of his motives; and there- 
fore] call on his countrymen to forgive him for not encamping 
his army and waiting for “further orders.”? Had Gen. Scott 
been present, Jesup would not mutinously have refused obe- 
dience; but,as Gen, Scotv’s headquarters were at Columbus, 
soe aes his army in motion until his objects were accom- 
Pp 5 
But, sir,I am not done with the correspondence between 
distinguished Generals, which led to the Blair letter. 
On the 17th June, General Jesup wrote to General Scott as 
follows; 


Heapavanrrters, Seconp Army Corps, 
Camp on waters of the Hatchychubby, 
June 17, 1836. 

Ganzrat: I have this instant received your letter of yester- 
day. LIregret that my operations have met your disapproba 
tion; but they were commenced, and have been continued, for 
the pu of staying the tomahawk and scalping-knife, and 
feovertteg che devastation of entire settlements or neighbor- 
hoods on the frontier; they have had the effect of tranquilizing, 
in some measure, the frontier people, and of inducing them to 
remain at their homes, Iregret the censure implied in your 
remarks, because it is unmerited. Iacted in accordance with 
what I believed to be the spirit of your instructions; but, even 
Were my conduct in direct opposition to your instructions, 
given at aformer period, the altered circumstances of the coun- 
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try are, I should think, a full justification. I consider itso; for 
I have none of that courage (hat would enable me to remain 
inactive when women and children are daily falling beneath the 
blows of thesavage. Writing in the open fieid, while lam in- 
terrupted every moment by matters of detail of every kind, 
even to the placing of a wagon, Icannot now explain the re 
marks in my letter which you have considered so “enigmati- 
cal,”’ further than to say, in justice to Governor Clay, that he 
made no opposition tomy assuming command, but made every 
effort to sustain me; and to add that, if successful in my pre 
sent operations, 1 shall owe much of that success to his able 
arrangements, The troops, or rather a part of them, were op 
posed, not to me personally, but to any officer of the United 
States taking command of them; and I would take command 
of militia and volunteers on no other terms than their consent 
I would resign my commission first 

1 am now within five miles of Enea Mathia’s camp, with 
twelve companies of volunteers and four or five hundred Indian 
warriors; eleven hundred warriors, under Opotheola, will jotn 
to-night, and perhaps five hundred volunteers from Alabama 
made such arrangements for the defence of the settlements lu 
my rear that I feel assured of their entire security. I would 
have struck the enemy to-night but for your letter. If he is not 
struck to-morrow morniag, he will escape for the present; but 
the force I have in the field is sufficient to pursue and reduce 
him 

With every disposition to perform their duty, the volunteera 
aid militia ace necessarily extremely irregular in theic returns, 
&c. Lai not, therefore, able tosend you a return in form of 
the force under my command. 

Tam, sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THOS. 8, JESUP, Major General 





Major General Sc rv, 
Commanding Southern Army, Columbus, Ga 

This letter is in reply to one written by General Scott the 
day before, which may ve found at page 546 of document No 
73, in 3d volume of Executive Documents for Sd session of 25th 
Concress. 

Those who take the trouble to read Gen, Scott's letter of the 
16th of June will find it ig toue and manner scarcely less excep 
tionable than that of the 17i:h of June, already read at large 
In Jesup’s letter, he tells his commander ia-chief that he re 
grets hiscensure, because it was wnmerited; that he acted in 
accordance with what he believed to be the spirit ofhis instruc 
tions; but, even jf in opposition, he relied on the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country asa full justification; and that he 
had none of that courage which would allow him to remain in 
active when women and children are daily fal beneath the 
blows of the savage Tit says: “l am now within five 
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miles of Enea Mathla’s camp,” && 1 would have struck the 
enemy to-night but for your letter. [fi he is not suck to mor 
row morning, he will escape for the present; but the force I 


have in the fleld is sufficient to pursue and reduce hit.” 


On the 19th June, General Jesuprephes to Gen. Scott’s let 

ter of the 17th, in the following mannez 
Fort Mircuer., June 19, 1836. 

Sir: I came here with your express, and an escort of an offi 
cer and two mounted men, expecting to meet you. I have 
halted the army under my command on the Irwinton road, be- 
low the road to this place. In reply to that part ef your letter 
upbraiding me for asking asmall supply of subsisience and 
forage for the troops and horses of my corps, owe it to myself 
to say that | knew supplies ought to arrive from New Orleans 
before I should want them; and, to show that my calculation 
was correct, I have to inform you that a steamboat is here from 
New Orleans with supplies. I have ordered eight days’ ra- 
tions for my command. [took yesterday, from the neighbor- 
hood of the hostile camp, upwards of a hundred head of cattle; 
and, as I had a good supply of rice, } could have reached Irwin- 
ton without any supply from this place, had I been permitted 
to proceed. You have treated me witha cegree of harshness 
which is cruelin the extreme. You charge me with deranging 
your plan ofcampaign. I understood one part of that plan to 
be the protection of the frontter settlements of Alabama, I 
may have failed in judgment as tothe proper mode of protect. 
ing it; but give me leave to say the course I adopted has been 
successful; that frontier is now secure. I have upwards of 
twelve huadred Indian warriors in my camp. They will not 
remain inactive. What shall I do withthem? Shalil dismiss 
or retain them, and einploy them in scouring the swamps! 

You charge me witi not cemmunicating with you, and giv- 
ing you information on several points. Withthe duties ] have 
had to perform, that was impossible. My occupation has been 
so incessant that I have not averaged three hours’ sleep in the 
twenty-four for two weeks. I have kept you apprised of every 
thing important to be known. As to the reasons for my own 
acts, or those of uthers, I had not thought it necessary to say 
any thing. You knew me; and, from the perfect candor and 
fairness with which I have ac‘ed towards you, and the efforts I 
made to sustain you, beth with the G orgiansaud Alabamians, 
Thad a right toexpect different treatment from you. Under 
the circumstances, the harshness with which you have treated 
me isthe extreme of cruelt That matters not at this time; 
we have important duties to perform. If you will move to-day, 
General, with your disposable force, we can end the war before 
to-morrow night. Captain Page willgive you important mfer- 
mation. Tam not ambitious of the honors of Indian warfare. 
lam content that the whole of them shall be yours; but let me 
entreat you toact promptly. Ican prevent the escape of the 
enemy on thisside of the country; and, if you attack them in 
front, they are yours If you hesitate, you are lost. I felt re- 
sentment this morning; I feel 1t no longer. By our former 
friendship, let me entreat you again to act promptly 

Yours truly, THOS. s. JESUP. 
Major General W. Scorr, 
Commanding Southern Army, Columbus, Georgia. 

P. S. Let me have two or three companies of reguiar troops, 
if you decide to atiack these lidiaus. Pege will tell you where 
they are. 

Ia this letter we see, sir, that General Jesup did not know 
“that no supplies couid reach Irwirnton.’”’ &c. as was charged. 
He actually finds a steamboat wit!: supplies at Fort Mitchell the 
day he wrote, and on the day before hie took more than a hun- 
dred head of cattle from the Indians. No great danger, Ishould 
think, of being in a “starving condiiiou!’”’ In this letter, Gene- 
tal Jesup modesily viniicates himself, and tells General Scott, 
“the harshuess with which you have treated me is the extreme 
of cruelty. That matters notat this time. We have important 
duties to perform. If you will move to-day, General, with 
your disposable force, we can end the war before to-morrow 
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nigh “If you hesitate, you are lost. I felt resentment this 
morning; Ifeelit ndlonger. Ry our former friendship, let 
me entreat you again to act prompuy.”’ Ie this same letter 
Jesup says to Scott, “I am not ambitious ofthe honors of Indian 
warfare. Tam content that the whole of them shall be yours,” 
&c. I would ask if it be possibleto manifesta stronger desire 
to putaside a bickering, criminating correspondence, and to 
unite in the service of the country, than isexhibited in this let 
ter? Well, sir, let us see how it was met by General Scott. He 
replies to General Jesup's letter of the 17th, under date of the 
19th, and, whilst he was writing, he received General Jesup’s 
letter of the 19%:h, and goes on with a reply to that hkewise 
Here 19 his answer 


ee 








ifkap Quarters, ARMY or THE SovrTn, 
Columbus, Georgia, June 19, 1836. 

Sir: In your first letter of the 17th instant, you tell me that 
you will be compelled to go to Fort Mitchell; and, according to 
in int mation in my reply to you of same date, 1 went down 
yesterday, with great inconvenience, not doubting that I should 
meet you or bear of you in the immediate vicinity of that place. 
The only news received of you there wasa rumor representing 
you to be on the return marchto Tuskegee, which 1 could not 
credit, under the positive declaration in your letter of the I7th, 
quoted above; and Captain Page reported that he had, a few 
hours before, forwarded a despatch to Columbus from you to 
me. 

Besides some rations sent down the night before in wagons, 
the steamboat in which 1 wasa passenger took down a further 
supply of subsistence, and some corn, all for the use of your 
troops, and in conformity with your requests of the 16th and 
i7th instant. 

On my return to Columbus, late last evening, l received your 
second of the 17th instant. This is fully as strange as any of 
your previous communications. In it you repeat nothing of 
your previous intention of marching upon Fort Mitchell; but 
you take care to insert two or three topics which would furnish 
a 2ood basis fora popular appeal against the hardships imposed 
oa you of undertaking no system of offensive operations with 
out my previous concurrence and readiness to act in concert 
with you. It would seem to be for this purpose—Ican imagine 
no other—that you te!l me that your operations have been 
“commenced, and have been continued, for ‘he purpose of stay 
ine the tomahawk and scalping-knife, and preventing the de 
vastation of entire settlementa or neighborhoods on the fron. 
lier Nothing, certainly, could be more meritorious. The 
direct protection of the Alabama settlements was within your 
competency, and, indeed, among your paramount duties. Bur 
why commence a grand system of offensive operations, which 
has brought you out on this side of the Creek uation, ata point 
where I did not want vou, without giving me the slighteat int- 
mation that you were about to commence, and, of course, with- 
cut waiting for my approbation and co-operation? To have 
waited for such co operation, and to have given me notice of 
your intended movements, Were, allow me to say, also among 
your paramountduties 

Your next popular flourish is in these words: “I have none 
of that courage that would enable me to remain inactive when 
women and children are daily falling beneath the blows of the 
savage.”’ IL certainly believe that you have not—and there was 
not the slightest objection, in any quarter, to your protecting 
the women aad children of the frontier, with the defence of 
which you were directly charged, Again, nothing could have 
been more praiseworthy; but how does this excuse your leay- 
ing those women and children, and, instead of manchine upen 
Irwinton, where you were required, marching in hoetile array, 
seeking battles, upon Fort Mitchell, where you were neither 
expected nor wanted? 

On the subject of the Alabama frontie: settlements, Lam 
happy to learn, by your letter, that you made such arrange- 
ments for theirsatety as to leave you assured onthat point, 

The last point you inake, as if it were for future use against 
me, is this: “I would have struck the enemy to-night, but for 
your letter. It heis not struck to-morrow morning, he will es 
cape for the present. But the force I have in the field is suffi 
cient to pursue and reduce him.’’ Here I am made to deprive 
you and the country of a great imaginary victory, I say ima- 
zinary, forlam inclined to think that you are, on this occasion, 
a little too sanguine in your calculations. But the true answer 
is this: Who gave you authority to roam at pleasure through 
the Creek nation, at the head of the Alabamians, and a hody of 
friendly Indians, without giving notice to, and without concert 
with, the Georgians and regulars brought to this frontier for the 
sane War, and atan enormous expense to the Government? 
Besides, from tl.e position occupied by you, you are forced to 
operate down the country, instead of getting below the enemy 
and operating up. This precisely inverts what you know to be 
my plan of the campaign—a plan fully developed in conversa 
tion with you, and to which you did notin the least object, al- 
though you were invited :o discuss it freely. 

Whilst writing the above, L received your letter of thie date, 
wititten at Fort Mitchell. You charge me with harshness, | 
have, certainly, in previous letters,complained heavily of you, 
as in the beginaing ef this, and have, in every instance, I 
think, given the grounds of those complaints, The facts 
stated by me, I think, bear the construction that I have p'aced 
upon them; and Ihave infinitely regretted the existence of 
these facts. 

You are mistaken in supposing that I upbraided you for ask- 
ing for small supplies of ratioc.s and forage for your troops. I 
regretted the scarcity of our resources in such supplies, and 
apprehended a scarcity bordering on starvation for a few days. 
Fortunately, eighty thousand rations have arrived at Fort 
Mitchell, and about twenty thousand here, which, yesterday, 
wee notexpected earlier than the 22d instant, perhaps the 234 
instant; and Lam coufident, whea here, that we both, by calcu- 
lation, did not expect any thing from New Orleans before the 
2ist or 22d, Tam rejoiced, as much on your account as my 
own, that we b have an abundant supply of rations for the 
present; and we know that one hundred and fifty thousand 
more wulsoon follow. I have ordered twelve thousand to he 

landed from te steamboat at Fort Muchell, intending to dis- 
tribute the remainder of that cargo among the posis below, for 
the ben fit of al! the troops inthe field equally. 

General,in haste, I have not intended te oe | any thingto in- 
jure you. I have shown, in strong terms, the construction I 
had aright to place upon your actsand letters. This, I know, 
may appear hireh. But, on the ther hand, allow me to say 
that Ihave the greatest and undiminished confidence in your 
honor, your in‘eliigence, gallantry, and capatdity for war. You 
use the word fiiendship. Phave cherished for vou, ior move 
than twenty-two years, @ warm and sincere affection, whch I 
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would not part with on any consideration. It has been a little 
shaken since saw you; but, One expression in your letter 
goes far torecallit. Ithink you have not been attentive to 7 
plans and instructions. In thisI certainly think you have erred, 
and also in your failure to report fully tome. Throwing, for 
a moment, seniority aside, 1 ask it of your ancient connection 
with me to be more careful in those particulars in future. It 
willgive me sincere delight to put down this war with you, 
and to give you all the fame which I know you are so capable 
of winning. 

I presume that yon have approached a little nearer to Fort 
Mitchell for the convenience of obtaining supplies. Some 

orn has been sent thither for your use, and [ understand 
eight huodred or athousand bushels may be had at a planta- 
tion below. 

I shal) not detain you in a state of inactivity many days. The 
aring, and some ammunition, must reach the place to-morrow, 
and the troops will march down, on the Georgia side, to place 
themselves below the enemy onthe 22d. I think we shall cross 
the river about the mouth of the Cow-ag gee. It is said there 
are 00 Indians below. 1 wish you could come into line with me 
there; but, as that cannot well be, without crossing you over 
to the Georgia side, and thence recrossing the river, I shall wish 
you to actdownwarda, as s00n as the Georgians are in position to 
march in the opposite direction. More patticular instructions 
you will receive from me, on this point, in aday ortwo. In 
the mean time, I wish you to send aforce to the foot of the 
Uchee shoals, (which, I understand, is just avout a mile above 
the creek of the same name,) in order to construct at that place 
a shed, closed at the ends and sides, capable of receiving and 
sheltering (say) one hundred thousand rations, with about five 
thousand bushels ofcorn. The lumber, (boards and scantling,) 
us also nails, shall be shipped from this place te-morrow or the 
next day. The uumber of men to be sent for this purpose, and 
to remain as aguard, you will please designate. Axes, 
npades, saws, and Feenenese shall ales be sent tothe spot by Tues- 
day evening. A_ field work, of slight construction, will no 
doubt be necessary forthe guard; and you will give instruc- 
tions accordingly. 

I shall have to leave not leesthan fifteen hundred Georgians 
to guard the left bank of the river. The Alabamians may pro- 
tect the depot at the foot of the Uchee shoals. 

You shall hear from me again, pr bably to-morrow. Letme 
have a report from you on the above subjects, and suggestions 
as many as you please. 

With renewed regard, I remain with great respect, your 
most obedient servant, 








WINFIELD SCOTT, 

Major General T. 8. Jesup, 

Commanding Division Army of the South. 

Now, sir, in this letter, Jesup is told that his letter of the 17th 
is ‘as stranveas any’’ before written; that he is making ‘“‘po- 
pular flourishes” and “dead points” for future use against his 
superior commander; and that the “facta stated by him’’ (Scott) 
justified his “complaints.”” The subsequent part of the letter 
expressly acknowledges that his “affection,” cherished for 
more than twenty years, has been “a little shaken.’? And al- 
though there was “one expression in your (Jesup’s) letter 
(which) goes far to recall it,” yet there is no open acknowledg- 
ment of cordial reconciliation. It is manifest that a lurking 
suspicion still rankied in the heart. But what does the letter 
vay relative to future operations? What response does it give 
to the recommendation of Jesup to move his) army, and “end 
the war before to-morrow night?” Hear him! “I shall not de- 
tain you ina state of inactivity many days. The arms and 
gome ammunition must reach this place to-morrow,” &c. “I 
think we shail cross the river about the mouth of the Cowag- 
gee” Scill uncertain at what point he would cross! “More 
particular instructions you will receive from me on this point 
in @ day or two.’’ “In the meantime I wish you to send a 
force, &c. to construct a shed capable of receiving and shelter- 
ing (say) one hundred thousand rations, with about five thou- 
sand bushels ofcorn!!!? “You shall hear from me probably 
to-morrow!” Well, sir, Jesup could stand it no longer; he 
preferred attacking the Indians to building ‘‘sheds” and longer 
delay. On the 20th he reported to his commander, as he was 
ordered to do, ant, in the conclusion of that report, stated to him: 
“As I was placed on this service by the express order of the 
President, I shall apply to him to be relieved, and shall demand 
a .ourt of inquiry.”” And onthe same day he wrote a letter to 
F. P. Blair, which has travelled the rounds in every newspa- 
per, and which being laid before Gen. Jackson, he immediately 
ordered the recallof General Scott, and invested Gen. Jesup 
with the command. 

I have thus given the correspondence which led to the Blair 
letter; and it seems to me, sir, that no one can read it without 
eaying that there is an eutire absence of every thing like in- 
trigue on the part of Jesup, and that he was forced to write as 
he did, “to be relieved” from the goading censures, if not the 
official! ineolence, of superior rank. 

After General Jesup had terminated the Creek war, he was 
laced in command of the Florida army. This was not done, 

owever, untilthe 4th of November, 1836, when the following 
order was given him by the Secretary of War: 
War Department, Nov. 4, 1836. 
81r: Before this communication reaches you, you will have 
become fully acquainted with the retrograde movements of 
Gov. Call, and the other events connected therewith, which 
have recently occurred in Florida. These circumstances have, 
for atime, suspended offensive operations; and, from the feeble 
etate of Gov. Call’s health, it is to be feared he will not be able 
to prosecu‘e the campaign, when resumed, with that prompti- 
tude and energy which the crisis demands. The President has, 
-therefore, determined to commit to you the command of the 
army serving in Florida, and the general direction of the war 
against the Seminoles. d 
~ You willaccordingly, on the receipt of this communication, 
should you then be at Gov. Call’s headquarters, (ard if not, so 
soon as you canreach there, or can communicate with him,) 
assume the command of all the forces in the Territory. 

The hostile Indians having been discovered in considerable 
force on the banks ofthe Withlacoochie, and it having been also 
ascertained that their principal camps and settlements are situ- 
ated on the south side of that river, you wil! immediately make 
all euitable arrangements for a vigorous attack upon their 
strongholds, and for penetrating and occupying the whole coun- 
try between the Withlacoochie and Tampa Bay. With a view 
to this end, you will first establish posts at or near the mouth of 
the Withlacoochie, at Fort King, and at Volueia, and you will 
take the proper measures for securing, through them, the safety 
of the frontier. You will also, through the same posts, and by 
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such means of transportation as may be most cerlain und 
economical, make permanent arrangenients for procuring 
sufficient and regular supplies. So svon as those dispos ens 
shall be completed, you will concentrate all your disposable 
forces, and proceed, without delay, to cross the W:thlacoochie, 
and to possess yourself of the positions now occupied by the In- 
dians, attacking and routing them in their strongholds, and 
scouring the whole country between the Withiacoochie and 
Tampa Bay. 

Should you succeed in bringing the Indians to a generat en- 
gagement, and in defeating them therein, the ready submission 
of the tribe may probably be expected. If, however, they should 
abandon their present position on the Withlacoochie before you 
reach it, or you should drive them from it without entirely sub- 
duing them, you will then take such advanced positions towards 
the south of Volusia, and to the east and south of Tampa Bay, 
as the nature of the country may admit, and push from them 
such further operations as may be necessary to the most speedy 
and effectual subjugation of the enemy. 

The above direction to attack the enemy in his strongholds, 
and to possess yourself of the country between the Withlacoo- 
chie and Tampa Bay, you will regard asa positive order, to be 
executed at the eurltest practicable moment. In other re- 
aspects, you will exercise a sound discretion, and will adopt such 
measures as you may deem best calculated to protect the 
frontiers, and to effect the subjugation and removal of the In 
diana. 

Great confidence being reposed in your prudence, energy, and 
ekill, it is deemed unnecessary to urge you to promptitude or 
activity, or to impress on you the importance of early and fre- 
quent communications. B. F. BUTLER. 

Major Gen. Tuos. 8. Jesvp, U. 8. Army, Florida. 

No oue can examine the documents, without being convinced 
that General Jesup did not get into Florida as an intriguer for 
command. Having traced him there, I shall now notice the 
charge of his having violated the white flag, and committed an 
act of treachery in the capture of Powell, or Ocevla. 

In March, 1837, the Seminoles, by a treaty made with Gen. 
Jesup, at Fort Dade, capitulated. The nation was represented 
in this treaty by Micanopy, their king or principal chief. In 
August following, at Fort King, Gen. Jesup had a conference 
with Coehadjv and other chieis, and there told them that the 
must not attempt to come in unless they were prepared to fulfil 
the treaty and go west of the Mississippi, for he would hold no 
mere “talks” with them. The Indians suggested that, if they 
came in with a view to go West, they might be fired upon b 
Jesup’s men. Toprevent this, Jesup gave them muslin with 
which to make white flags, and told them to hoist such flags, 
and they should not be fired upon. With these flags Coehadjo, 
Oceola, and others, camein. Oceola was worn down and sick, 
and died not long after hecame in. Coehadjo was afierwards 
sent after his people, all of whom did not come in with him, and 
they removed west of the Mississippi. Gen. Jesup received 
information that Oceola and his associates, who then came in, 
intended to deceive; and that their motives were probably hos- 
tile, and that they did notintend in good faith to tulfil their en- 

agements. Under this information they were seized and con- 
fined, and this is the whole of the matter about which so much 
clamor has been made. Sir, these Indians had no right to use 
the flags which had been given them for any other purpose than 
that stipulated; and if they came inas spies or for hostile pur- 
poses, as Gen. Jesup was informedand believed, the violation 
of faith, the act of treachery, was on theirside, not on Jesup’s. 
Permitting Coehadjo afterwards to go at large and bring in his 
people, is conclusive evidence that there was no disposition on 
the part of Jesup to violate a flag, or to confine those whom he 
had taken, on being satisfied;that they were acting in good faith. 

Did Oceola come under his flag to negotiate peace, or to ex- 
change prisoners, or to do any other business usually transacted 
by the commanders of hostile armies under a flag of truce? No, 
sir; he, through Coehadjo, was no doubt informed that there 
was to be no more negotiation, and that when they used the 
flag, it must be done for the purpose only of securing their s:fe- 
ty In coming in toemigrate. I will not detain the committee by 
detailing the various acts of Indian treachery in disregarding 
their capitulation, disregarding their parole,and inducing their 
hostages to fly from our custody, in consequence of all which, 
by the rules of civilized warfare, Jesup might legitimately have 
sacrificed the lives of his prisoners, instead of simply confining 
them with a view te make them perform their engagements. 
I only allude to these things to show that, when the whole are 
taken in connection, there is ample ground to justify the con- 
ductof Gen. Jesup. But does any, here or elsewhere, inquire 
inte these things? Do his assailants seek for the truth? If they 
do, why not raise acommittee to investigate al] the incidents 
of the Florida war?) Why not get up a court martial? Jesu 
will no m re shrink from either tribunal than he did from the 
fire of the enemy at Chippeway or Bridgewater. 

Mr. Chairman, it is extreme cruelty to the officers of the 
army to attack them here before taking the proof. Raise your 
committee, ascertain the facts, and then, if they have disgraced 
themselves or thei: country, handle them as roughly as you 
please; but I beseech gentlemen not to strike at random for po- 
jitical and party purposes, I beg them not to aim a blow at the 
Administration by calumniating the officers of the army. They 
only help the Administration when they assault the reputations 
of officers who are unassailable. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Monroe) seems to think 
that General Jesup is indebted to General Scou for the laurels 
he won during the Jast war. I would sooner undertake to prove 
the converse of the proposition. Sir, my object is to defend 
Jesup, who has, I think, been greatly wronged, and not to assail 
Scott. But if the gentieman from New York will take the trou- 
ble of looking into the official reports of the battles of Chippe- 
way and Bridgewater, he will find that ao acquired imperish- 
able reaown, not by merely obeying the orders of Genera! Scott 
but by originating and executing, in the most brilliant manner, 
movements which conduced as much as any ethers to win for 
our arms those glorious victories. Itis true that General Scoit 
assigned to General Jesup (then a major in rank) his postin the 
battle of Chippeway; but the order to “support arms and ad- 
vance.” which Jesup’s men executed in the face of a tremen- 
dous fire from the enemy, the repulse of the enemy’s right wing, 
and the attack of his right flank, wasall the work of Jesup and 
and the brave 25th, and gave the first evidence that the victo 
was ours. In the battle of Bridgewarer, the brave 25th, wit 
Jesup at their head, was “thrown to the right, to be governed 
by circumstances.”” Never did commander use his discretion 
more for his own fame or the glety of his country than Jesup 
did on that day. General Brown, in the official report, says of 
him, “He had succeeded in turning the enemy’s flank, had cap- 
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tured (by a detachment under Captain Kechum) Generaj Rial} 
and sundry other officers, and showed himsel! again to his army 
in ablaze of fire which defeated or destroyed a very sup¢r, 

force of the enemy.’’ Yes, sir, in that “blaze of fire.” one 
horses were shot under him, and four balls penetrated his boa. 
and yet he remained on the field of battle, giving orders, wae 
the work was complete. ; 

The gentleman from New York seems to think that 
Jesup has encountered but little personal risk or danger, exce t 
when he was serving under General Scott. Not so, sir; Gener 
Jesup has, on many occasions, gallantly ——— himself to 
the — when he was not acting under the orders of Genera) 
Scou. V hen a lieutenant under General Hull, he acted as ad. 
jutant general, and, in the discharge of his duties, was much er. 
poeed to the cannonade of the enemy across the river Detroj: 
prior to Hull’s surrender. Yes, sir, and at Detroit he conceived 
and would have executed, had General Hull permitted, a darinc 
enterprise, which in all probability would have saved his com 
mander from his disgraceful surrender. He proposed to crogs 
the river, attack and capture the enemy’s battery before the 
main army could relieve it. After his exchange, he was placed 
in command at Cleveland, and there superintended the building 
of the boats which afterwards transported Gen. Harrison’s army 
to Canada. He went with Gen. Harrison, and was the first who 
landed on the shore of the enemy from tbe boats he had built. He 
was at the Thames with General Harrison. He was then trans. 
ferred with his men to the Niagara frontier, and placed \\, Seoty’s 
brigade, and whilst that brigade brought on most of the import. 
ant battles fought on that frontier, Jesup’s regiment was at leggy 
equal to any other in rendering service. He received the ene. 
my’s fire at Fort Erie onthe 3d July, (814, when that post sur. 
rendered. On the 17th September, 1814, he was placed in com 
mand of the reserve at Fort Erie, when General Brown's sortie 
was made; three of his wounds yet unhealed, and his arm in y 
sling. His situation would have excused him from this service, 
had he asked it; but he sought the post of danger and of honor 
He wasafterwards with General Izard at the cannonading across 
the Chippeway river. Well might he say, after these services, 
“I am not ambitious of the honors of Indian warfare.” 

But, sir, Gen. Jesup has acquired honor in his campaigns in 
the Creek and Florida wars, the honor of doing his duty, and 
accomplishing all that he could to carry into effect the objects 
of the Government. The ‘soldier has nothing to do with the 
policy of the Government, nor is he responsible for it. His 
duty consists in conquering the enemies of his country, whether 
they have been made enemies properly or improperly. In 
quelling disturbarices with the Creeks, General Jesup met with 
eitire success; and although he has not caught and sent out of 
Florida all the Seminoles, still, sir, he has caught and sent 
away more than any cther General, if not mere than all the 
rest put together. He has killed, captured, and sent off 2,383 
altogether, of whom more than 700 were fighting men. Look 
at the results of his operations, judge him by what he has accom- 
plished, and his friends may justly claim tor him anexemption 
from reproach, although they do not boast of his victories over 
Indians in general engagements. It has not been his fault that 
he could not find a skulking enemy. He spread histroops over 
five degrees of latitude. He made battle wherever he conld find 
the foe. He poured out his blood on the scorching plains of 
Florida, as he had donein Canada. Meet General Jesup, and 
shake hands with him, and you grasp a hand mutilated in the 
service of hiscountry. Look him in the face, and you see the 
the scar of an Indian bullet. Sir, he has been upon more bloody 
fields,and received more wounds in battle, than any of your 
generals; and these wounds are trumpet-tongued, crying shame 
shame! upon those whoaasail his character without knowing 
the facts, or, knowing, disregard them. 

The —— from Pennsylvania, (Mr. BrppLe,} in the 
course of this debate, has read various parts of the correspon- 
dence between General Jesup and the Secretary of War, in the 
course of which correspondence, he supposes, General Jesup 
browbeats the Secretary, and even insults Congress, Genera! 
Jesup, like most soldiers, speaks plainly and directly to the 
point; but in the language used I cannot perceive any inten- 
tion to insult or defy the authority of Congress, or to overawe 
or contemn the authority of the Secretary of War. Certainly 
the General has not spoken of us and our doings in any thing 
likeas harsh terms as we are in the habit of hearing applied by 
members on this floor to each other, and to our public acts. I cer- 
tainly should not commend him for following our example; but 
I must say it isa hard rule which tolerates usin saying what 
we please of the officers of the army, whilst they are required 
to submit tothe gag inrespect to us. Some allowance should 
be made for the circumstances under which General Jesup 
wrote, even if he had used harsh expressions. His incessant 
engagement, his loss of sleep, his fatigue and exposure, 
must have placed him in a condition in which he would not 
be much inclined to study phrasevlogy, or to deal in compli- 
ments. Evenif his letters do contain rough or hasty expres- 
sions, inserted under the impulses of the moment, I cannot 
look upon them as unpardonable sins. 

But what has General Jesup said? Why, that he thinks Con- 
gress has got us into the Florida war, and must make heavy ap- 

»ropriations to get us out of it; and that Congress ought not to 
nave disbanded or reduced the army in 18]8. Well, sir, there 
are ar very many, of Genera! Jesup’s opinion. We all know 
that we have made appropriations to get out ofthe war, amount- 
ing totwenty millions, or near it; wed the amendment now un- 
der consideration, is to appropriate $300,000 more to carry it 
on. Wealso know that a large portion of this enormous ex- 
pense has been incurred in taking armies of militia and volun 
teers to and from the scene of active operations, and might have 
been saved by a regular army, kept constantly in the field. | 
can readily perceive in these considerations, in connection with 
the attachment which General Jesup naturally must feel for the 
regular army, growing out of past associations, reasons which 
induced him to think it was bad policy in Congress to reduce the 
army. TI also see the force of these reasons; but although I ac- 
knowledge their force, I think Congress was right in reducing 
the army. Lam opposed to large standing armies in time e! 
peace; and, in time of war, I admire the practice of beating up 
fer volunteers among the citizens. I wish the people to cherish 
the idea that every man isa soldier, and will fight the battles of 
his country, when required. As long as that idea is cherished 
and acted upon, the nation wil! be able to defend itself against 
all assaults, foreign and domestic, But just as sure as we de- 
pend alone on standing armies to fight our battles, whenever it 
is understood that citizens cannot fight, we shall invite aggres: 
sions, and pusillanimously surrender our liberties into the 
hands of a despot at the head of a standing army. In time 
of war, lam in favor of the citizen shouldering Lis musket, 
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and qhen the war is over, letting him return to his shop or his 


EE understood thot, in consequence ofthe reduction of the 
army, it became necessary to withdraw (wo regiments 

ich had been stat ned in Fivrida and the Southern States, 
pn transier them to the Northeast; and that it was the with- 
en ai of these trvops, and the consequent inab.lity of the Go- 
ee ont to strike a decisive blow at tue first hostile indication, 
bi in the opinion of General Jesup, operated with other 
= to produce hostijities. He thought that the Indians 
mld not have taken up arms in the face of a regular force ca- 
ble of immediate action. Whether the reduction of the regu- 
e army, and the transfer of the Southern regiments, had any 
quence Upon the minds of the Indians or not, it is Very certain, 

1 think, that the conduct of the Preside:t and Congress had a 

pwertul influence in producing the Florida war. 1 will state 

the facts which the records prove; and after you have heard 
them, sit, I venture to predict that you will say General Jesup 
was at least half right, i! not entirely so, in his slatements on the 
rable 23, the Government made a treaty with the Florida In- 
ign, by Which they were to retire from the seacoast inio the 
igterior Of the peninsula. They were wot to occupy (except 
certain reservations) any lands nizher than twenty miles to the 
shore of the Atlantic, and nigher than fifteen miles to the Guifof 

Meeaay, 1832, at Payne’s Landing, the Seminoles cede all 

claims to jand in Fivrida, and agree to emigrate west of the 

Mississippi, provided the Creeks would receive them as a con- 

gituent part of their nation. Tae Seminoles were to remove 

in three years after the ratification of the treaty, and the re- 
moval was to begin “as early as practicable in 1033, with those 

Indians at present occupying the Big Swamp and other parts 

ofthe country beyond the limits” defined in the treaty of 1323. 

in March, 1833, the Seminole chiets sign a treaty expressive 
of their sausfactiog wich the country assigned to their mation 
westof the Mississippi, and agree to commence removing to 
their new home ‘as svon as the Government wiil make arrange- 
ments for their emigration satisfactory to the Seminole na- 
jon ” ; 

i*From these treaties, it is clear that Congress ought to have 

rovided the means for removing the Seminoles, and to have 

commenced the work in 1833; but, instead of doimg so, the Go- 
vernment made no preparation, and appropriated uo money 
for that object uatulthe 34 of March, 1835. Thus the Govern- 
ment was culpably negligent in the fulfilment of its ob':gations, 
and sorely have the people of the United Staies been punished 
for it. The delay was so great, (hat when we began te make 
preparations to send the Indians west of the Mississippi, they 
said we had trifled with and disregarded the treaty so long that 
they would not be bound by it. Hostilities commenced in 1835, 
aud the next thieg the etatute book exhibits, is the appropria- 
tion of $120,000, to compel the Seminoles to submit. ‘This ap- 
propriation W.3 made on the L4th of January, 1836, since which 
time we have expended aboul twenty millions in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and sacrificed hundreds of valuable lives, of 
whom ten fell victims to the climate for every one kilied m 
pattle! Nothing like this warcan be found in history. We 
have had in the field from five to ten thousand troops, and yet 
this mere handful of savages are not conquered. ‘I'ruly may it 
be said that “the race is not tothe swift, or the battle to the 
strong.” Sir, I regard the disasters of this war as a just pun- 
jshment for the criminal negligence of the last Administration. 
President Jackson was so devoted to the personal glory of 
electing his successor, that he could not attend to the tulfilment 
of the Seminole treaties in proper time. His faithful foliewers 
in Congress were asint nily engaged in the same glorious 
work! All were.so engrossed with the ideas of “retrenchment 
and reform,” (which verms are now understood to have meant 
from the beginning, inthe party vocabulary, increase of the 
expenditures una division of the spoiis,) and the regulation of 
the succession, that no allention was given to the treaties with 
theSeminoles. When the Indians exhibited their sesentment 
by refusing to emigrate, instead of approaching them in kind- 
ness, acknowledging our negligence, and offering to pay them 
for the disappointment and delay, the Administration gave or- 
ders, like a gasconading buily, and resorted to torce. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars would probahiy have healed the breach, 
if paid to the Indians in the way of damages for unjustitiable 
delay in executing the treaty un our part. But that could not 
be done, because it would be an open confession of the faithless 
ness of the Adimirisiration! Man will not take blame to him- 
self, although he knows he ts criminal! Well, sir, we have 
carried on the war neatly five years, and what have we got by 
ii?) We have experienced the truth of the declaration from 
Heaven, “‘When the wicked are in authority, the people 
mourn.” 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania reads the orders of 
the Becretary of War to General Jesup, directing him to dis- 
band a portion of his forces, and complaining that he had called 
out too large a force; and heread from General Jesup’s com- 
municatious, showing that he could not end the war, because he 
Was not furnished with treops atthe proper time. Isee in all 
this nothing dishonorable to General Jesup. All thatany one 
can say is, thathe may have erred. I am not willing to con- 
cede that much. Before the Indians dispersed over the whole 
country, it might have been practicable to put an end to hos- 
tilities by a decisive blow. Had Jesup heen furnished with 
troops at the time mentioned by him, he might, for any thing 
we know to the centrary, have given that blow. Since the 
Indians scattered, it has been impossible to strike them. One- 
fourth ofthe men we have hadin Fiorida, under General Je- 
sup, would have put an endto the war, in haifan hour atany 
tine, ifthey could have brought the Indians to a general en- 
gagement in an open field. But the Indians would not meet 
them in that manner. The Indians dispersed, and scattered 
through their swampsand hammocks. How, then, were they 
to be caught? Not by following or seeking them by large ar- 
mies. As well might you call down the eagle from his azure 
height, to attack a tomtit in a brush-heap: as well might you 
set a pack of bloodhounds to catch bullfrogs in a Florida pond, 
as to march large armiesafter singie Indians scattered through 
A theusand hammocks. IfGeveral Jesup’s object in calling a 
large force into the field was to keepthem together, and march 
them by regi ents in pursuit of the skulking foe, I should think 
his plan a miserabie on-; butifit wasto divide them out into 
small detachments, and cover a large extent of country, and to 
huntthe Indians in sceuting parties. the pian was reasonable, 
and deserves our approbation. Did he cal! for more troops 
than were necessary to cover the country withscouting parties? 
No, sir. We have been told in this debate that large bodies of 
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Indians have Jain anugin a | ammock, without detection, be- 
tween the pafaiel tines Ol «Ur marching armies as they passéd 
on eitherside. Now, sir, there ae 45,u00 square miles of wil- 
derness n Florida, within the biding piaces of each of which 
the Indians mty shelter Wiemselves: and if you had a man for 
each square mile, even then there would be 1.0 certainty of find: 
ing the tue. Did Jesup cai! tor 45,000 men, or the halt of them, 
or the fourth of them? No, sir ’ 

Mr. Chairman, (his Florida war will never end until we cease 
to make war upon the Character of our genera!s—until we cease 
to expectimpossibilides at their hauds. We must, moreover, 
adapt our operations to the Character an mode of warture et 
the enemy. We must hunt him and fight him by small scout- 
Ing parties, and by single men, aod we mustdo this systemati 
cally The conduct of the Government has madeit a war of 
extermination. Tue lodians so regard i', and we must prepare 
for itaccordingly. Wien Gen. Jesup thought he could make 
a lasting peace with the Indians, by allowing them to retain a 
part ot the territory, the preseat Administrauion would not la. 
ten to his proposition, buc recalled hin; anu Lam not certain 
butit was done in consequence of this propoaiiion. After 
wards, Gen. Macom) was sent out with power to treat, and he 
reported that he had made a verbal bargain with the Indians, 
by which they agreed w stay on one side of Pease creek, and 
he on the other, anu fight no more. Well, sir, this bargain 
was not observed by the Indians. I: isnowa warof extermina- 
tion, and how shall we bring ittoac.ose? The lodian wars of 
the “dark and bloody ground” give the necessary instruction, 
if we were but wise enough to receive and obey it. Sit, we 
muat cover Fiorida wih od fashioned log foits, within which 
twenty or thirty men can defy the attack of every Indian in 
Fiorida. Ihave made the caiculauon, and I find that less than 
one hundred of these leg fo ts would cover the peninsula of Fio- 
rida in such a manner as to leave no one of them more than 25 
miles distant from those nighest to it. Five thousand troups, 
being about halfthe number we have usually kept in the ser- 
Vice, would supply a garrison of 50 u tor each fort. Now, 
sir, if you wish to ead the Fiorida war by killing or capturing 
the Indians, buildsuch forts all over the country about 25 miles 
apart, being an easy day’s march on toot from the one to the 
other. Station at each 50 men; not ni without spirit, or cha 
racter, or activity,such asare picked up inthe filthy lanes and 
gutters of Jarge cities, but menu who are 
spectable andaspiring, suchas tay be hadin our mountains 
and plains, if you wili adopt proper means to obtain them. Let 
these men, in scouts of six, or a dozen, or two dozen, hunt 
through the swamps and hammocks between the foris. Let 
them meet on half-way ground and encamp all night together. 
Let them exchange visits anid tell their adventures. Let them 
fight whenever they could do so on equal terms; and when they 
could not, retreat tu their tor jor protection and take mea 
sures to concentrate from the ditke a force sufficient 
to meeUCany number ofthe enemy which may embody. Let this 
sysiem be adopied, and you will bring the warfo an end in the 
most economical manuer possible, sucha sy 
discover all the hiding-places of the enemy, a.! his resources, 
and he would either tall u the blows which would reach 
him, or surrender in despair. But, instead of adopting a sys- 
tem like this, we have entertained the vain desire of conquering 
Indians as we would civilized nations—by splen- id campaigns 
and piiched battles, in which we were toreap a harvest of giory 
and renown; and we have avenged ourselves for the disappoint- 
m_ nt by abusing our generals! 

The gentieman from Pennsylvania read a letter ‘rom General 
Jesup,in which he says he would employ bloodhounds, if the 
inhuman massacres of the savagescould not bearrested with- 
ont using such means. I thought, when the letter was first 
read, that the General was to be made answerable for the in- 
troduction of the dogs now operating in Florida; but, as he 
made no recommendation to engage the services of such auxili- 
aries, and aso reflections Were cust ou himin the course of 
the debate, on account of his allusion to the bloodhvunds, I see 
no motive in reading that purt of jiis ietter, unless it be to furnish 
the groundwork of prejudicial inferences, although no com- 
ments are mat:upontt. Now,sir, I feel, as Gexeral Jesup ex- 
pressed himseif, that if there were no other means of saving 
the lives of women and chi'dren from the sealping-knife and 
tomahawk, or of avenging their murder than the use of the 
bloodhound, I wouldemploy him. Iwill go even further and 
say, if there are otlier means, but not so effectual, I would use 
the bloodhound. Savages, who are not governee by the rules 
of civilized warfare; who gibbet their prisoners; who pay no 
respect to a flag of truce, (;he melancholy fate of Colonel 
Hardin and Maj. Trueman is ample proof on U.ese poinis;) who 
spare no age nor sex; Who murder and burn at midnight, must 
be made to feel the vengeance of the civilized man, by the ut- 
most severity. They cannot be taught to stay their murderous 
hands until they feel that destruction awaits them, They have 
no sympathy for their enemies. The shriek of the victim is 
music to the ear of a savage. Such being the nature of the 
fiend we must encounter, I jook upon it asa sickly, mawkish 
sensibility,to weep if heis throtiled by a bloodhound, when we 
should rejoice if he was trampled to death by the charger of 
the dragoon. The true philanthropist and Christian laments 
the calamities resulting trom war, and does all he can to 
aver: them; but, when Isee one so very refined in sentiment 
as toexult without bounds when a squadron of horses or ele- 
phantsare so managed as totrample the enemy to death, and 
to grieve themselves without measure at the idea of hunt- 
ing the lurking foe witha pack of degs, IT cannot help regard 
ing such person as of weak mind, or hy poerttic ally eanting 
upona distinction without a substantial differ Gennine 
humanity adoptsevery means to put an end to War as speedily 
as possible. With savages the sureat way to end a war, orto 
keep them in peace, isto convince them that they cannot escape 
your vengeance, and tliat they will always receive justice at 
your hands. Give them confi'ence in your honesty, and make 
them know that they can be caught and punished, and you will 
have no difficulty withihem, Tha: masicr spirit of the world, 
Napoleon, quelled a mob by peuring upon them ashower of 
bails, without previous notice. The tal ing ofa few killed pro- 
danced a panic, and the muitin lispersed immediately 
Others sent to do the same ig, gotihe pas { 
tude excited by firing blak cartriiges upon 
b came necessary to use | 
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mob was dispersed. True humanity is always consulted by ne. 
ver trifling. If dogs could be found to cack and take the In- 
dians, it would be humanity instead of cruelty to use them: 
hecause the conviction thereby 5 ced on minds of the 
Indians that they could not escape, would bring the. wartoa 
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them from their fasinesses have been like firing blank cartridges 
upon a mob; you have only incensed them, and made them 
wore resolute. 

Now, sir, Look upon the employme: tof bloodhounds in this 
Florida war with great contempt, simply because I have not 4 
perticle of confidence in the efficiency of that kindof force. I 
ia, like all the other experiments of the past and Present Ad 
minist:ations, a failure. The dogs have not earned their rations’ 
Aud then the instructions given as to the manner in which they 
were to be used are supremely ridiculous! The soldier must 
fotlow the dog, which siowly follows the Indian trail, being re- 
strained bya leash! And thus dog and man are’both shot, be- 
lore either eees the Indian! 

I: is the moat difficult thing onearth to discriminate in cases 
seemingly analagous. You might make a successful hunt of 
naked Indians in the time of Cortez and Pitarro with bivod- 
huunds; but they will not seize Indians with rifles and toma- 
hawke in theirhands. lam yet to be gonvinced that the blood- 
hounds will stand before firearms. It, however, the people of 
F jorida can, to any extent, protect themselves by using blood- 
hounds or any other kind of cogs, I sha'! not blame them for do- 
ing it. The dog is ovr protector under imany circumstances. 
He keepsa faithful watch around the omicil/at midnight. He 
warns ua of the approach of the thief. te is the hunter’s 
friend. Hebelps him in his wars upon bear and buffalo; and if 
he can be made serviceable in the Florida war, | shall shed no 
crocodile tears for political effect. 

The colonial auchoriues of Massachueetts, in 1744, declared 
war against certain Indians, and offered rewards for theit scalpe 
One hundred pounds (bills of credit) were to be paid for each 
scaip o! a mate Indian, over twelve years old, killed in battle; 
and half that for those undertwelve years, an! for women 
killed in baule. One handred and five pounde were to be 
paid ior Indian male prisvners over twelve years old; and fifty- 
five pounds for women, and children under twelve years old, 
made prisoners. So our Puritan ancesiors made only five 
pounds difference, fer humanity’s sake, between living and 
dead Indians. Ido not find that the Indians were not to be 
caught with bloodhounde. The reward was to be paid to all 
‘“whoshall voluntarily, and at their own eee oy cost a d 
charge. gooutand kill,’ &c. Really, sir, it might be a saving 
to the Treasury to let out the Florida war upon such terms, 
We have already paid more than $2000 for every Indian and 
negro, Male and female. big and lite, in hostile array in Plori- 
ds; and we have ooly killed and taken, so far, about a fourth 
part of them. At the same rate, by the time we kill or carch 
the whole, each man, woman, and child, will cost us about 
210.900 

In 1764, John Penn, Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of 

Pennsylvania, issued his proclamation offering premiums anid! 
bounties for Indian prisoners and scalps, and dud not prohibit 
the use of dogs of any sort. One hundred and fifly Spenish 
dollars, or plecesot eight, were to be puid for male prisoners 
above ten years old, aud one hundred and thirty dollars for 
squairs and girls, and boys underten. For the scaip of each 
male Indian above the age of ten years, one hundred and tbirty- 
four doliars were given, and fifty dollars for each female scalp 
above the ageof ten years. 1 mention these things to show 
what has been done by respectable communities tn defending 
themselves against savage enemies. Now, although I would 
prefer following other examples, and taking prisoners and 
scalps without avy fee or reward, except that of saving the 
country and protecting our wives and childr.n, still, in looking 
into the past history o! Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, I think 
the Representatives of these highly respectable and Christian 
Commonwealths ought not to condemn, with unmitigated se- 
verity, the people of Florida for seeking the protection of their 
own scalps by the atlempt to use dogs in attacking and hunting 
a savage foe, 
When I was under General Harrison in the Northwest, during 
the last war with Great Britain, 1 was informed that General 
Proctor paid the Indians a stated reward for every scalp. That 
wasacrime. It was a very difierent thing from paying mem- 
bers of the same community for provecting the weak and feeble 
against the torch and scalping kotfe, by killing, or capturing, or 
hunting the savage foe wih dogs. It wasthe exampleof a ci 
vilized nation paying for and rewarding savage brutality,instead 
of teaching merey aod humasgity! It wasa retrograde mave- 
me .t which disgraced the fast anchored Isle. Instead of being 
the reformer, she became the ally and encourager of barbari- 
ans! ; : . 

I have performed an act of duty and justice in making these 
remarks in defence of General Jesup, whose conduct has, I 
think, been greatly misunderstood and misrepresented. The 
character of the country andof the army is identified with the 
conduct of our generals, and I will not sit by and gee them 
sink—yes, sir, manacled and thrown overboard—when tru:thand 
honor can save them. 
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SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In the House of Representatives, M 
bill to secure the Freedom of blectiona. 

Mr. GENTRY ad:'ressed the Houre as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: Ihad not intended to participate in this debate, 
until my colleague (Mr. Warrsrson) addressee 1 the House, 
some days ago. Up to that time, I had felt no disposition to 
submit my views upon the merits of this bill; not because § did 
not appreciate the magnitude and dangerous tendency of the 
abuses which it 1s intended to reform, but hecause I was not very 
sanguine in the belief that the bill, if paseed into a law, would 
prove an effective corrective of those abuees, And, sir, 1f my 
colleague (Mr. Warrerson) had confined himself in his re- 
m_ rks tothe question before the House, | would not have changed 
my origina! purpose, and would have been content to give a si- 
lent vore upen this question, as have done upon most of those 
which have been disposed of by this House. But he chore to 
wan'er off from the question before the Il »nee, to givea history 
of the late political canvass in the State of Tennessee; in the 
course of wich, he ‘eit himself catled upon to animadvert, with 
asmiuch severity as he could command, upon the course of the 
poliaeal party in that State to which he is opposed, and to de 

yunee, io the moet offensive and uneparing terms, two distin 
guished individuals of that party tut a little while ago, my 
colleague was identified with that party in Tennessee which he 

rae} to be the ardent friend and admirer 
f the dtatingoliehed individuals whom he now denounces wirh 
s) much bitternes= jutalicle while ago he pretendedto Ue 
jevoted— moet earnest'y and zealously devoied—to the mainte. 
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nance of the principles which the Whig party of Tennessee are. 


struggling to maintain; and he is not more unscrupulous in de- 
nouncing the distinguished individuals of that party now than 
he was servile in fawning upon and flattering them then. Know. 
ing this to have been the position which my colleague very re- 
cently maintained in referevce to the political party which he 
now op 4, and the individuals whom he now denounces, I ob- 
tained the floor, when my colleague concluded his remarks, at a 
late hour, some weeks ago, under an impulse of feeling which 
prompted me to give utterance to that resentinent which the 
character of his remarks was #0 well calculated to inspite, not 
having noticed thatthe consideration of this bill would be super- 
seded in the order of business, and that ] would thus long be de- 
proves of an opportunity of replying to - colleague. The 
mie of time has soothed into quietude the angry feelings 
which were excited into aetion by the remarks of my colleague; 
and, since his speech has been published, I am convinced that it 
carries within itself its own refutation, and that it contains no- 
thing which makes a reply from me necessary; and if [ had not 
then announced my determination to do so, | would not now 
seek the floor for that purpose, But fearing that my colleague 
might misconstrue the motive which governed me, if 1 was now 


“to decline replying to his speech, I have determined to execute 


the purpose which [ then announced, however loathaome and un- 
profitable the task may be. 

| amaware that my colleague, in the furions onslaught which 
he made against the political party of which I aman humble 
member, and certain distinguished individuals of that party, 
to whom [shall presently ailude, did not seek a conflict with 
me. It was quite obvious that he desired to “break a lance’’ 
with the distinguished gentleman (Mr. Bett) who introduced 
the bill now under consideration. He was animated with that 
kind of ambition which glowed in the bosom of Prince Hal, 
when, on the famous field of Shrewsbury, he encountered the 
Percy, determined by one brave fight to pluck from that war- 
rior’s brow the laureis which he had won in many a hard-fought 
vattle, and place them on his own; but my distinguished col- 
league, who introduced the bill, has given no evidence that he 
felt the blows that were aimed at him, nor evinced the slightest 
disposition to repel them; and my colleague (Mr. Watterson) 
must curb his “high vaulting ambition,’ and for the present 
be content, by slow degrees, 





“To climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar;”’ 
and must be satisfied with such victories as he can win over ad- 
veraaries of jesa distinction than the mover of this bill. 

My colleague greeted this bill as an old acquaintance, and 
announced to the House and the country “that it had its faiot 
and cenreen red harmless prototype in the sedition law of the 
eider Adams.’ He labored to prove an analogy between that 
odious law and the bill under consideration; and maintained 
that the sedition law, when compared with this bill, was ‘com. 
paratively harmless.’”’ The object of the sedition law was to 
protect the office holders of the Government from such stric- 
tures and animadversions as the people might see proper to 
make upon their official conduct; the object of this bill is to 
protect the p-opie from the office holders by “securing the free. 
dom of elections, and preventing the abuse of Executive ja- 
tronage.”” The object of the sedition law was to protect the 
affice holders arid to punish the people for freely expressing 
their sentiments in relation to the official conduct of those offi- 
cers. -The practical tendency of the sedition law was to make 
those who administer the Government irresponsible to the peo- 
ple by shielding them from the public censure and disapproba- 
tion; whilet the tendency of the bill now under consideration 
would be, if passed intoa law, to increase the responsibility of 
public officers by securing to the p ople the independent exer- 
cige of the elective franchise, free from ali undue official influ- 
ences. The tendency of the sedition law was to protect the 
office holders from the influence and control of the people; the 
object of the bill is to protect the people from the influence and 
control of the office holders, who, in all countries, and under 
every form of Government, acquire interests antagonistical to 
those of the people, and seek to increase and extend the power 
conferred upon them by the Constitution and laws, that they 
may aggrandize themselves by oppressing the people. I cannot 
conceive of two things mere opposite in character—more widely 
different in their nature and tendency—than the bill under con- 
sideration and the law to which my colleague compares it. 
Yet, disregarding, overlooking, defying the palpable dissimi 
larity in the tendency and objects of these measures, my col- 
league insults the public intelligence by insisting that they are 
identical in principle, with the single exception that the bill un- 
der consideration is more odious in its provisions than the sedi- 
tion law, which he said was “comparatively harmless.” The 
positions which my colleague endeavors to maintain, and the 
sentiments which he expresses, harmonize wel! with the princi- 
ples and practices of the party to which he belongs; but are to- 
tally repugnant to thedoctrines and principles of true Republi- 
canism as taught and practised by the “Fathers of the 
Church.” 

My colleague assumes that Congress does not possess the 
constitutional power to pass the bill under consideration; and 
argues, with much gravity, that the power of prescribing the 
qualifications which shal! entitle an individual to the nght of 
voting in elections belongs exclusively to the States. If the 
vill proposed todo what my colleague contends that Congress 
has pot the power to do, noone would more readily than my. 
self agree with him that it was unconstitutional; but my col- 
league cannot be ignorant of the fact that the bill proposes 
nothing of that nature. He knows thatthe bill does not pro- 


pose to deprive any office holder of the free and indepenent | 


exercise of the elective franchise. He knows that one object 
of the bill is to give the law to the office holders ofthe Govern- 
ment, as a shield to protect them from the tyranny and caprice 
of the President, and relieve them from that slavish dependerce 
upon his will which is now so debasing to them, and so injuri- 
oustothe public interests. He knows full well that the bill 
does not attempt or propose to limit or restrict the right of suf- 
frage; and when, in giving his views upon this question, he 

ravely made the argument to which I have alluded, he could 
ee been actuated “by no other motive than the disingenuous 
one of misleading the public mind in regard to the true character 
of this bill; and to elicit from public opinion a verdict against 
it, by presenting it tothe public view in an aspect quite the re- 
verse of that which istrue. He knew that many would see and 
read his speech who would never see the bill; aud, if 1 may be 
allowed tojudge of the object which my colleague had in view, 
I think I am safe in cencluding that it was to deceive hic con- 
stituents, andthe country generally, in regard to the true cha- 
yacter of the bill, rather than to prove to the House that its pro- 





whom I have alluded. The dangers which were so clearly seen 
by them are invisible to my colleague; and these abuses in the 
administration of Executive patrunage which they believed 
wouid jead to results, debasing to the public virtue—currupting 
to the purity of the elective franchise—subversive of the freedom 
of elections, and dangerous to the public liberty—the interference 
of Federal office-holders in elections—appointments to, and re- 
movals from, office for opinions’ sake; and, in short, all the 
abuses which the bill under consideration is intended to reform, 
are justified and defended by my colleague, who thus identifies 
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visions are unwise and impolitic, and that it ought not to pass 
intoalaw. The offices which are filled by the individuals up- 
on whom this bill isintended to operate, were created by Con- 
gress, and might at any time be abolished; and surely the pow- 
er which Created the offices, and which may abolish them, can 
Teguiate by law, to the extent which this bill proposes, the 
conduct of the officers, without violating the Constitution. 

To prove that those abuses which this Lillis intended to 
correct have no exis‘ence, my colleague adduces the fact, that 
majorities have occasionally been against the President in the 
large cities ofthe Union, where the patronage of Government 
is greatest, and where office holders are most numerous. And, 
asa further proof of his position, he informed the House that 
here, in the Districtof Columbia, where the seat of Govern- 
mentis located, and where the people are within the immedi- 
ate range of Executive influence, three-fourths of the popula- 
tion are opposed to the re-election of Mr. Van Buren. Aithe 
first view there seems to be some plausibility in this position; 
but, when webearin mind the fact, thatthe cities to which he 
alludedare in a high degree commercial, and that a sound cur- 
rency and a healthy condition of trade are indispensatle to the 
prosperity of their citizens, and that this Administrauion has 
waged a constant exterminating war upyn the commercial in- 
terests of the country, the facts so much relied upon by my 
colleague, far from proving the impotency of Executive pa- 
tronage, furnish conclusive evidence, to my mind, that it has 
been powerfully felt in those cities, orelse the President would 
not be ableto Commaad the jsupport o!so largea portion of 
their population. 

In regard to the state of public sentiment in this city and Dis- 
trict, which my colleague says isso much in opposition to the 
present Adminiatration, it is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
opportunities which the people of this District enjoy of seeing 
and knowing the corruption and mal-practices which are prac- 
tised and tolerated by thuse who administer the Government; 
and I cannot permit myself to doubt thatthe people in every 
Stato of this Union would be equaily unanimous in opposing the 
party now in power, if they possessed the same means of arriv- 
ing at correct conclusions, ‘his tact, then, whilst it is in a high 
degree complimentary to the virtue and patriotiam of the citi- 
zens of this city and District, does not sustain the position as- 
sumed by my colleague. The title of ihe bill bespeaks its object, 
and supersedes the neeessity of an explanation on that subject. 
It is “to secure the freedom of elections, and to provide more 


effectually for the faithful administration of Executive patron- 
age.”’ 


Some of the most illustrious of those statesmen who 
achieved th. independence of our country opposed the adoption 
of the Constitution upon the ground that 1t conferred too much 
power upen the President. ‘Ihey foresaw that, by means of the 
patronage which would concentrate in the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government, and the abuses in the administration 
of that patieuage which would probably be practised, the power 
and influence of the President would be augmented to an extent 
dangerous to the public liberty. The wisest Republican states- 
men who have lived since the adoption of the Constitution, 
have feit themselves bound, by the highest and most sacred 
obligations of patriotism, to resist every thinz in the action of 
our system of Government which tended to bring the “patron 

age of the Federa) Government into conflict with the freedom of 
eiections,’’ or which tended to increase the power and influence 
of the President. 


My colleague is wiser, or more courageous, than the sages to 


himself in position, fully and completely, with ®that class of po- 
liticians whose motto is, ‘“To the victors belong the spoils,’’ and 
who hold that the offices and honors of this Republic are merely 
political — which a party President may rightfully employ 
to reward those partisans who have sendored bien service in ele- 
vating him te or sustaining him in power. So harmless does 
my colleague deem the patronage ef the President to be, that he 
says in his speech, “in the interior of the country a Gover: ment 
officer is scarcely seen; nor isthe potcer of the Executive, in 
any way, seen or felt.”’ This declaration of my colleague is 
trueonly in part. It may be true that the power of the Execu- 
tive is often unseen in the interior, but it is equally true that it 
is often most powerfully felt. When Philip of Macedon de- 
termined te conquer and subjugate the liberties of Greece, 
he bribed into his service certain Athenian orators, and induced 
them to persuade their countrymen to turn a deaf ear 
to the counsels and advice of Demosthenes, who urged the n 
to adopt the most vigorous measures for defending themselves 
against the insiduous designs of that ambitious monarch. The 
glittering gold with which Philip tempted those orators into 
treason, was wuseen by the Athenian people, but it was felt 
by the orators; and so in regard to the patronage of the Fede- 
ral Executive of our owncountry. The promises of office and 
preferment with which the President seduces ambitious, aspi- 
ring, and unprincipled men from their duty to the country, are 
unknown to the people; and when such men go forth among 
them, to make them believe that all is right in the administra- 
tion of the Government, and that the President is the purest of 
patriots, and more than all other men devoted to their happi- 
ness and welfare, the people, ignorant of the mercenary motive 
which prompts them to a zeal seemingly so patriotic, confide 
in their declarations, and are deceived. I therefore conclude 
that the invisibility of Executive power and influence, which 
my colleague seems so much to admire, does not diminish the 
danger to be appreliended from that source, nor lessen the obli 

gation which rests upon the legislative department of the Go. 
vernment, to limit and control that power and influence by 
every constitutional means, ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to notice in detail the 
various sophistical and futile arguments employed by my col- 
league to give plausibility to his opposition to this bill, and jus- 
tify his denunciations of its advocates; nor do T propose to en- 
large upon the fatal consequences which must inevitably result 
if the principles aad practices put forth and defended by my 
colleague, and oe avowed and acted upon by the party 
which now wields the political power of this Government, shall 
receive the sanction anc toleration of the country, and become 
permanently engrafted upon our political imstututions. The 
most gifted eloquence cannot portray, nor the richest imagina- 
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tion conceive, the extent and fatal character of those cons. 
quences. In that political corruption which has, within th 
last few years of our history, practicaliy decided that talen : 
integrity, fidelity, and trustworthiness, are no longer to be re 
g ag Virtues which constitute a passport to honor and pre. 
lerment; in those enormous defalcations, embezzlements ar; 
peculations of every grade and character which have agtoun,, 
ed, shocked, and blunted the moral sensibilities of the natin, 
and in that general political and moral debasement which must 
mark the present as an era in our history, we have but a fain: 
foreshadowing of the consequences which will ens 
those abuses In “the administration of Government patronage » 
of which these evils arethe natural results, shall be correcte# 
Whether such penal enactments as the bill under considerar io, 
proposes will prove an effectual corrective of those abuses is. { 
think, questionable. However well guarded and wisely frame, 
its provisions may be, still, if you pass it into a law, yeu must 
rely upon officers to execute it—officers who are themirelyes in: 
terested in the continuance of those abuses which it sees red 
correct, and who derive their appointments to office from the 
President, and who are liable at all times to be removed from 
office by the same power which appointed them. Henge] eee: 
clude that the law would not be executed so as to accomplish 
the object in view. I apprehend that the disease has fastened 
itself too deeply upon our political institutions to pe 
reached by such aremedy. It can only be reached by a jegis}a. 
tive enactment, which shall require of the President, in aj\ »,.. 
minations made by him to the Senate, to fill vacancies o¢, 
sioned by an exercise of his power to remove froni office. , 
statement of the reasons for which such removal was mae 
and by such a modification of the Constitution as will limit the 
Presidential service to one term of four or six years. The foy 
mer would cutdown and destroy, to a considerable extent 
those means of influence which are wielded to vitiate and co, 
rupt the ballot box, and subvert the freedom of elections; the 
latter would remove the most powerful inducements to pros; 
tute the patronage of the Federal Executive to the accom plish- 
mentof party or political objects which now exist. 

But, though I do not believe that the bill under consideration 
would effectually arrest the abuses complained of, if passed 
into a law, yetthe moral force of such a legislative declaration 
of opinion would be highly salutary in itseffects. It would be 4 
just rebuke to those who at present administer the Governinent 
and would aid the exertions of those patriotic citizens in every 
part of the Republic, who are struggling to restrict the severa| 
departments of this Government within those limits prescribed 
by the Constitution, by resisting the encroachments of Exec. 
live power; and who are striving to restore to our politica! in 
stitutions the purity of which they have been despoiled. J sha)! 
therefore give my support to the bill; and 1am happy to have 
such an opportuhity to attest the sincerity of my conviction 
that Executive power and patronage “have alarmingly jn. 
creased, are increasing. and ought to be diminished.” —~ 

My object, however, in addiessing the House, is not so much 
to discuss the question which is before it, as to reply to that por 
tion of my colleague’s speech which related to matters which 
have no connection with the merits of that question. It will be 
remembered that my colleague did not confine himself to the 
question before the House, but availed himself of that question 
to go at large into a discussion of party topics; in the course of 
which he felt himself called upon to entertain the House with a 
history of the late political canvass in Tennessee; to boast ot his 
own achievements in that canvass; to denounce in unmeasured 
terms the political party which he now opposes; and tostigma- 
tize two distinguished gentlemen who recently represented that 
State (Judge Waite and Mr. Foster) in the Senate of the 
United States, as FREDERALISTS and aPosTaTEs. I have al- 
ready informed the House that, until avery recent period, my 
colieague professed to be the warm friend and admirer of those 
gentlemen, and to be politically identified with them in feeling 
and in principle. I regret that he did not specify what principle 
they have abandoned; what pledges they have violated; and 
what duties they failed to discharge, that this House and the 
country might understand the reasons which have induced him 
to withdraw from them his friendship and support, and to de- 
nounce them as “apostates and Federalists.”” Buthe has failed 
to do 80; and, in the absence of such specifications, it is fair for 
me to conclude that the course which my colleague has thought 
proper to pursue is attributable to the difference of opinion 
which exists between him and those whom he denounces, in 
relation to the propriety of correcting those abuses “that have 
brought the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict 
with the freedom ofelections.”’ 1 am justified in thisconclusicn 
by the remarks which my colleague made upon the bill now 
under consideration. He justified and defended the abuses 
which it 1s the object of that bill to prevent, and made it the sub- 
ject of complaint against the President that he doas not pursue 
the course which my colleague says “he would urge,”’ and pro- 
scribe, for opinion’s sake, more universally and indiscriminate- 
ly than he does. I cannot suppose that my colleague would 
have turned with such vindictive fury upon those with whom he 
had been so recently associated in a common cause, and with 
whom he had claimed congeniality of principles, merely on ac- 
count of adifference of opinion in regardtothe mode of accom- 
plishing an object, about the wisdom and propriety of which he 
and they entertained the eame views. If the bill is defective in its 
details, let my colleague propose such amendmente as will cor- 
rectits defects; but let him not denounce its advocates as Fede- 
ralists and apostates, for I shall prove that the bill only pro- 
poses to carry into practice principles which have been held by 
the moat illustrious statesmen, who have shed lustre upon the 
past history of our es ee les which were professed 
ky the most distinguished leaders of the political party to which 
my colleague now belongs, when that party was es pow- 
er; and principles to the maintenance of which my colleague 
h mself, not long ago, professed to be most ardently devoted. 
A demonstration of these truths will constitute a successful 
vindication of the two distinguished individuals who recently 
represented the Siate of Tenneseee in the Senate of the United 
States, and the political party in that State with which they are 
identified; and will enable this House and the country to déter- 
mine who have abandoned their principles, and who are “apos- 
tates and Federalists.”’ ; 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague began his harangue by saying that 
he would not weary the patience of the House by quoting the 
opinions of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, “upon 
the principles embraced in the bill now under consideration;” 
but he said he would content himself with stating, “in plain 
language,” his own views; and for them he would be responei- 
ble “to those who sent him here end to the country.” 1 admire 
the prudence of my colleague in declining to place the opinions 
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of the illustrious men to Whom he alluded in contrast with his 

own It proves that he yet retains sufficient respect for the in 

telligence of the people, to believe them capable of making a 

iyst discrimination between wisdom and folly, demagoguism 

and patriousin. 1 propose, sir, te do that which my colleague 
jeclined to do, that his constituents and mine, and “the coun- 
try,” way have an opportunity of deciding whether the opi- 
yions of my colleague, or those of the illustrious men to whom 
he alluded, are most entitled to their respect and consideration. 

The political party to which my colleague belongs claim to be 

the disciples of Jefferson. Let us see whether they practise his 

rinciples. In aletter which that great man addressed to Gov. 
cKean, of Pennsylvania, he says. 

The event of the election issullindubio. A strong portion 
inthe House of Representatives will prevent an election if they 
can. [rather believe they will not be able to doit, as there are 
ax individuals of moderate character, any one of whom, 
coming over to the Republican vote, will make a ninth state. 
Till this is known, it 1s too soon for me to say what should be 
done in such atrocious Cases as those you mentain, of Federal 
oficers obstructing the operation of the State Governments. 
One thing I willsay that, as to the future, interference with 
elections, Whether of the State or General Governments, b 
the officers of the latter, should be deemed cause of removal; 
pecause the constitutional oes by the elective principle be- 
comes nothing if it may be smothered by the enormous patron- 
age of the General Government. How far it may be practica- 
hie, prudent, or proper, to look back, is too great a questien to 
be decided but by the united wisdom of the whole Administra- 
tion When formed.” — 

this letter was written. by Mr. Jefferson, before it was cer 
tainly known that he would be elected President of the United 
Statics. Alter he was installed into office, unlike those who 
cal! themselves his disciples, he acted out the principles 

which he professed, as will appear from the following circular, 

which ke Caused to be issued to the officers of the Federal Go- 
vernment: 

“The President of the United States has seen, with dissatisfac- 
tion, officers of the General Government taking, on various oc- 
casions, active parts in elections of the public functionaries, whe- 
ther of the General or of the State Governments. Freedom of 
elections being essential to the mutual independence of Govern- 
ments, and of the different branches of the same Government, so 
vitally cherished by the most of our constituents, it is deemed 
improper for officers depending on the Executive ofthe Union 
toattempt to contro! orinfluence the free exercise of the elective 
right. ThisI am instructed, therefore, to notify to all officers 
within my Department, holding their appointments under the 
authority of the President directly, and to desire them to notify 
toall subordinate to them. The right of any officer to give his 
vote at elections as a qualified citizen, is not meant to be re- 
strained, nor, however given, shall it have any effect to his pre- 
judice; but it is expected that he will not attempt to influence the 
votes of others, nor take any part in the business of electioneer- 
ing, that being deemed inconsistent with the spirit of the Consti- 
tuuon, and his duties to it.” 

Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by the circular from which I have 
read, that Mr. Jefferson required the officers of the Government 
who held their appointments under the authority of the Presi- 
dent, “not to take any part in the business of electioneering, nor 
attempt toinfluence the votes of others—that being deemed in- 
consistent with the spirit of the Constitution, and their duties to 
it”? But now an attempt to prevent, by legislative enactment, 
those abuses which Mr. Jefferson declared tv be “inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution,” is denounced asa flagrant 
violation of that.instrument, and is declared to be a measure as 
odious as the sedition law; and the officers of Government, 
amounting in number to nearly one hundred theusand, are re- 
quired to contribute regular!y a portion of their salaries for elec- 
uoneering purposes, and are taught to know that they cannot 
render a more acceptable service to the President than by taking 
an active “part in the business of electioneering,” and by suc- 
cessful exertions “to control the votes of others.” With what 
propriety, sir, can those who practise and tolerate abuses so 
corrupting in their tendencies, claim to be the disciples of Jef 
ferson and denounce their political opponents as “apostates 
and Federalists?”? But, sir, I furbear to comment upon such 
glaring inconsistency, and will proceed to draw, from a more re- 
cent period of our history, facts to sustain the positions which I 
have assumed. My colleague, no doubt, remembers well the 
famous report made by aselect committee of the Senate during 
the first session ofthe Nineteenth Congress, to which was refer- 
red a proposition to inquire into the expediency of reducing the 
vatronage of the Executive Governinent of the United States. 

hat committee was composed of the leading men ofthe Jack- 
son Democratic party of that period. Mr. Benton was its chair- 
man, and Mr. Van Buren and Judge White were members of it. 

That committee, after examining carefully into the degree and 

amount of patronage “then exercised by tne President,” arrived 

at the conclusion that it “might and ought tu be diminished by 
law,” and for that purpose the committee reported six bills, and 
proceeded to urge reasons for their adoption, as follows: 

“The committee do not doubt but that there are other 
branches of Executive patronage, in addition to those which 
are comprehended in the provisions of these bills, which may 
be advantageously regulated by law. Far from thinking that 
they have exhausted the eubject, they believe that they have 
only opened it, and that nothing more can be done at this time 
than to lay the foundation of a system, to be followed up and 
completed hereafter. In coming tothe conclusion that Execu- 
tive patronage ought to be diminished and regulated on the 
plan proposed, the committee rest their opinion on the ground 
that the exercise of great power, in the hands of one man, has 
a constant tendency fo sully the purity of our institutions, and 
to endanger the liberties of the country.” 

How different were the —— entertained by that commit- 
tee upon the subject of Executive patronage from those ex- 
pressed by my colleague in this debate! But { will 
with the report. After descanting upon the jealousy of power, 
and of the influence of patronage, which had charecterized our 
ancesters; and attributing to that jealousy many of the safe- 
guards which the Constitution provides for the preservation of 
freedom, the report proceeds as follows: 

“ Thecommittee believe that they will be acting in the spirit 
of the itution in laboring to multiply the guards and to 
strengt barriers against the posalble abuse of power. If 
a communi be imagined in which the lawsshould exe- 
eute thomneat in which the power of Government should 
consist in the enactment of laws—in such a state, the machine 
of Goverment would carry on its operations without jar or 
triction. Parties would be unknown, and the movements of the 
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political machine would but litle more disturb the passions of 
men than they are disturbéd by the operations of the great 
laws of the material world. But this is not the case. The 
scene shifts from this imaginary region, where laws execute 
themselves, to the theatre of real life, wherein they are exe- 
cuted by civiland military officers, by armies and navies, by 
courts of justice, by the collection and disbursement of revenue, 
with all its train of salaries, jobe, and contracts, and in this 


aspect of the reality we behold the working of patronage, and 
discover the reason tthy somany stand ready in any coun- 
try, and in allages, TO FLOCK TO THE STANDARD OF POWER, 
WHERESOEVER AND BY WHOMSOEVER IT MAY BE RAISED.” 

The report then proceeds to portray the great and dange- 
rous extent of power and patronage, then wielded by the Fe- 
deral Executive; and predicts its rapid increase to an almost in- 
calculable extent, unless Congress could be prevailed on to in- 
terpose its power to restrain that tendency in the action of our 
systein of Government. And to eueeaplity their view of the 
subject, the committee read from the “Blue Book” ef the Re- 
public, which corresponds with the “Red Book” of Monarchies, 
to show the greatness of Executive power and patronage, by 
exhibiting the extent cf that power and influence ina single 
branch of the public service, in the custom-house at New 
York. At that ume, (1826,) there were empleyed in that 
custom-house one hundred and seventy-four officers, whose 
annual salaries amounted, in the aggregate, to the sum of 
$201,682; and the amount of revenue collected at that custom- 
house, in the same year, was $8,766,753 32. In the year 1839, 
the number of officers employed in the custom-house at New 
York was four hundred and ninety-seven, whose annual com- 
pensation amounted, in the aggregate, to the sum of $540,645; 
and the amount of revenue collected at that custom-house, in 
the same year, was $7,856,826 77. Mark the enormous in- 
crease in the rumber of officers, and the amount of their com- 
pensation! whilst the amount of revenue collected at that 
custom-house is less in 1839 than in 1826' Yes, sir, those 
who were so much alarmed at the extent of Executive pa- 
tronage, power, and influence, can see nothing in its rapid and 
unparalleled increase to excite their fears. It was then dange- 
rous to the public liberty, but novo it is a most harmless thing. 
After making this exhibi:, the committee proceed to comment 
upon it as follows: 

“A formidable list indeed! formidable in numbers, and still 
more 60 from the vast amount of money in their hands. The 
action of such a body of mea, supposing ihem to be animated 
by one spirit, must be tremendous in an election; and that they 
will be so animated, is too plain to need demonstration. Power 
over a man’s support is power over his will. The President 
has power over the support of all these officers; and they again 
have power over debtor merchants to the amount of ten millions 
of dollars per annum, and over the support of an immense 
number o! individuals, profession: |, mechanical, and day labor- 
ing, to whom they can, and will, extend or deny a valuable pri- 
vate as well as public patronage, according to the part they shall 
act in State as well as Federal elections. Stil] thie is only a 
branch—a mere prong—of Federal patronage in the city of New 
York. The same Government has, in the same city, a branch of 
the United States Bank, wielding a capital of many millions; a 
sana military, naval, and post office establishment; a judiciary 
with its appropriate officers; presses which print the laws and 
public advertisements; anda long list of contractors and job- 
vers.”? 

Such, sir, was the frightful picture of Executive power and 
patronage in the year 1526, as drawn by a committee of the Se- 
nate of which Mr. Benton was the chairman, and M). Van Bu- 
rena member. The committee then proceed to warn the Se- 
nate and the country of the fatal consequences which were 
likely to result from such an accumulation of power and pa. 
twonage in the hands of the President, as follows: 


Every where, to the extreme frontier of the remotest State 
or Territory, Federal patronage will be found, in degree and 
force, proportienate tv the population of the place, and forever 
augmenting with the increasing power of the Government. Di- 
minution of patronage ig not thought of; the state of the cus. 
tom-house in New York is already preguant proof of this. The 
power of patronage, unless checked by the vigorous interposi 
tion of Congress, must go on increasing, until Federal influ- 
ence, in many parts of this Confederacy, will predominate in 
elections, as coinpletely as British influence predominates in 
Scotlandand Ireland, in rotten borough towns, and in the great 
naval stations of Portemouth and Plymouth.” 

And again, in another part of the report, the committee say of 
Executive patronage, that— 

“Its workings will contaminate the purity of all elections, and 
enable the Federal Government eventually to govern throughout 
the States, as if they were so many provinces of one vast em- 
pire. The whole of this great power will centre in the Presi- 
dent. The King of Fngland is the ‘fountain of honor;’ the 
President of the United States isthe source of patronage. He 
presides over the entire system of Federal appoiniments, jobs, 
and contracts. Hehas power over the support of those who 
administer the system. He makes and unmakes them. He 
chooses from the circle of his friends and supporters, and may 
dismiss them, and, upon all the principles of human action, will 
dismiss them, as often as they on his expectations. His 
spirit will animate their actions in all the elections to State and 

ederal offices. There may be exceptions, but the truth of a 
general rule is proved by the exception. The intended check 
and control of the Senate, without new constituuonal or statu 
tory provisions, will cease to operate. Patronage will pene- 
trate this body, subdue its capacity of resistance, chain it to.the 
car of power, and enable the President to rule as easily, and 
much more securely, with than without the nominal check of 
theSBenate. If the President was himself the officer of the peo- 

le, elected by them, and responsible to them, there would be 
ess danger fioin this concentration of all power in his hands; 
but it is the business of statesmen to act = things as they are, 
and not as they would wish them to be. e must Jook forward 
to the time when the public revenue will be doubled; when the 
civil and military officers of the Federal Government will be 
quadrupled; when its influence over individuals will be multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent; when the principle of public ac- 
tion will be open and avowed—the President wants my vote, and 
I want his patronage—1 will vote as he wishes, and he will give 
tne the office I wish for. What will this be but the government 
of one man? and what is the government of one man but a mo- 
narchy? The nature of a thing isin its substance, and the name 
soon accommodates itself to the substance. Names are no- 
thing. The firs. Roman Emperor was styled Emperor of the 
Republic, and the last French Emperor took the same title; aad 
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their respective countries were just as essentially monarchica I 
before as after the assumption of these titles.”” 

The report from which | read then proceeds to expatiate at 
length upon the necessity of diminishing Executive patronage, 
and cencludes as follows: R 

“In the country for which the committee act, the Srmaiconh 
some exceptions,) the post office, the armed force, and ap- 

wolnting power, are in the hands of the President; and the 
President himself is not in the hands of —— _ The 
President may, and in the current of human affairs wilh de 
against the people; and, in hie hands, the arbiters ef buman 
fate must be against them also, This will notdo. The mye 
bility of it must be avoided. The safety of the people ‘ie the 
supreme law;’ and, to ensure that safety, these arbiters ofvhu- 
man ~— must change position, and take post on the side of the 

eople.”” 

: Mr. Speaker, the principles contained in the report from 
which I have been reading were promulgated to the people of 
the United States by the Jackson Democratic party, in the year 
1826, as the true creed Of their political faith; and the people 
were taught to hope and believe that, by entrusting the powers 
of the Government (to that party, they would secure the correc- 
tion of the abuses so ably set forth in that report, and eave: the 
free institutions of their country from the corrupting and fatal 
censequences which they were assured would follow, if they 
failed to elevate the reformers to power. In short, sir, the 
were made to believe wat, by bestowing the confidence whi 
was asked at their hands, all abuses in “the administration of 
Executive patronage” would be reformed; that the expendi- 
tures of the Government would be retrenched to @ most eco- 
nemical standard; and that the Federal Government, in all its 
various departments, would be so administered as to restore it 
to its primitive SIMPLICITY AND PuRiITy. The pocumcnurse 
the principles which were thus professed, and confide? in the 
promises which were thus made. The people of Tennessee, 
especially, were almost unanimous in thus epproving and con- 
fiding; and, tosecure the triumph of principles so — to 
accomplish reforms deemed to be eo necessary, they rallied 
with unexampled unanimity and enthusiasm tothe support of 
Andrew Jackson for the Presidency. He was elected by an 
cverunelinny Saints and, in his inaugural address, he ac- 
knowledged the object which the people had in view in cle- 
vating him to that high and ble station, by saying: 

“The recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes on 
the list of Executive duties, in characters too legible to be over- 
looked, the task of reform; which will require, Fcc 
the correction of those abuses that have brought t ironage 
of the Federal Government into conflict with the freedom of 
elecjions, and the counteraction of those causes which have 
disturbed the rightful course of appointment, and have placed, 
or continued, power in unfaithful or incompetent hands.” 

Mr. Speaker, these were the principles which brought Gen. 
Jackson into the Presidential chair. Ten years have elapeed, 
during which time the party which profeesed so patriotic a de- 
votion to the maintenance of these principles have been in a 
session of ail the powers of thisgreatGovernment. Have they 
redeemed the pledges which they made to the people? Where 
is the retrenchment, the reform, which they promised? They 
have violated and disregarded all the plete which they made. 
They have repudiated al! the principles which they oe 
when they sought the confidence of the people now 
practise, fustifye and defend all the abuses which Gers ed 
themselves to correct; and denounce as Federalists apos- 
tates all those who stil! adhere to the principles which they hype- 
critically professed, and who insist upon canryiag those princi- 
ples into practical operation. Burely,sir, the time has come 
when public sentiment ought again “to inscribe upon the list of 
Executive duties, in characters foo legible to he overlooked, the 
task of reform; and especially the correction of those abuses 
which have brought the patronage of the Federe! Govern- 
ment into conflict with the freedom of elections; and the 
counteraction of those causes which have disturbed the right. 
Jul course of ap ointment, and have placed or continued 
power in unfait Pual or incompetent hands.” 

Does my colleague require additional evidence to establish 
my position that the Whigs of Tennessee, whom he denounces 
e0 bitterly, are contending for the same principles, in to 
Executive patronage, which have ever been professed by the 
true Republican party, and which were professed by the Jeaders 
of that pary to which he belongs, when they were seeking 
power? If he does, 1 furnish it to him in the following ex- 
tracts from the speeches and circulars of a man whom my col- 
league delightsto eulogize—I mean Gevernor Polk, of Tennce- 
see. Inaspeech whichthat gentleman delivered on thi# floor, 
March 13, 1826, whilet the contest for the Presidency hetween 
General Jackson and Mr. Adams was pending, he said: 

“T am bold to say I am of the number whoare of opinion that, 
ifthis happy Government is ever destroyed, which God forbid, 
it will be by encroachments and abuse of power, and by the al: 
luring and corrupting influence of Executive 4 ; 

And in a circular which he addressed to his constituents in 
1827, he expressed his opinions in relation to the power and in- 
fluence of the Federal Executive as follows: 

“In relation to the extensive patronage of the Exec my 


























opinion is that it is already ‘too great, is increasing, and to 
be diminished.’ ” 
“This is not a contest between men alone. Great and vital 


rinciples are involved. Itis a contest between power and right. 
The issue is in fact joined between the people m vindication of 
their rights on the one side, and the power and patronage of 
public rulers on the other.” 

“Those who are not for the people, and for popular rights, are 
against them, aod may be justly termed servile adherents of 
power, however obtained, and by whomsoever exercised.” __ 

Let my colleague contrast these sentiments and opinions with 
those advanced by him, and entertained and acted mene the 
party to which he belongs; and he wil} then be able to determine, 
with accuracy, who have apestatized. It is certainly true thet 
these piinciples were deemed to be Republican in } 3 and 
that they are now opposed by aye and his politica) co- 
adjutors. But lest my colleague F 
force of this array of evidence by sa that these declarations 
of opinions and principles ares in their character, and 
do not apply to the question before the Hi 1 respectfully in- 
vite his attention toan extract from delivered in the 
Senate of the United States in 1334, by the . Felix Grundy, 
then, as now, one of the main pillarsof Van Buren Democracy. 
It is as follows: 

“] concur entirely with Mr. Jefferson in his sentiments as to 
what should be the conduct of Federal officers in relation to the 
politics of the country. enlightened statesman wae of 
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opinion that it was ‘highly culpable in Federal officers to inter- 
fere in the business of electioneering.’ When writing upon this 
subject he says: ‘Freedom of election being essential to the mu- 
tual independence of Government, and with the different 
branches of the same Government so vitally cherished by most 
of our Constitutions, it is deemed improper for officers, depending 
on the Executive of the Union, to attempt to control or influ- 
ence the free exercise of the elective right’ He further says to 
thy officers under him that ‘he expects they will not atternpt to 
influence the votes of others, nor take any part in the business 
of electioneering, that being deemed inconsistent with the Con- 
8 itution, and their duties to it.’”’ 

“In support of the opinion! entertain, I refer you to another 
high authority. The present Chief Magistrate (General Jack- 
son,) in his Inaugural Address, when speaking uf Executive du- 
ties which demanded particular attention, retera directly to the 
“correction of those abuses that have brouglit the patronage of 
the Federal Government into conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions.’ Strengthened, as | am, by these expressions of opinion, 
I fee! the less hesitation in eaying that every officer of the Fede- 
rai Government is entitled toa free and uninterrupted right of 
suffrage, and should not be disturbed in the exercise of it; but 
when they become partisans in eleclions, and attempt to con- 
trol the elective franchise in others, they should be dismissed 
from public employment; and I should be gratified to see this 
principle acte? out tw i's fullest extent, whether the officer thus 
engaged act with or against ihe party to which I belong. 
When I see an office-holder interfermg in elections, the first 
i lea that strikes ine is, that he is Unaking of his office and his 
bread; and, therefore, an unfit adviser of those whose only ob- 
ject is the public good.” 

Mr. Speaker, these are principles which have ever been held 
by the true Republicans of our country, and they are precisely 
those which are now entertained by the Whig party. They are 
repudiated by the supporters of the present President, because 
they know that he was elevated to the Presidency by the viola- 
tion of these principles, and that he relies upon the same 
“abuses in the administration of Executive patronage,” which 
elevated him to power, to secure his re-election. Hence his 
partisans are driven to the necessity of renouncing the princi- 
plos which they once professed, and of defending and justifying 
those corrupting abuses from which they formerly pretended to 
apprehend eo much danger to the public liberty. But, sir, I 
have yet inreserve an authority to suetain and justify me in 
the position which I take upon the subject of Executive power 
and influence, for which lam confident my colleague teste a 
higher and more profound reapect than for the distinguished in- 
dividuals whose opinions 1 have brought to my aid in this dis- 
cussion. It is the opinion of one no less distinguished than my 
colleague himeelf, 1T have already informed the House that my 
colleague isa new convert to Van Buren Democracy; and, like 
moet new converts, his present zeal and devotion is in exact 
prdportion with kis past wickedness and infidelity. Ic will be 
remembered that, towards the close of Genera! Jackson’s admi- 
nistration, When the public mind was directed to the choice of 
hia successoy, the people of Tennessee, believing that they saw 
in his effort to control the selection of his successor a violation 
of those principles which hac elevated him to power, rose up in 
novle resistance againet his arrogant attempt to dictate tothem, 
and nominated a disunguished ciuzen of their own State (Judge 
White) forthe Presidency. Popular enthusiasm rose high in 
his favor; and, with few excepuuons, the people of that State 
were waited in his support. No one was louder in professions 
«f admiration for the character and services of Judge White, 
and of devotion to the principles with which he stood identified, 
than iny colleague, and no one was more bitterly vehement 
than he in denouncing and opposing Mr. Van Buren. He 
threw himseif into the current, which was running strofg in 
favor of Judge While, and was triumphantly borne by it into 
the Legislature of Tennessee I was also a member of that Le 
gislature, and wasan humble co laborer in that good tause so 
zealously esponsed and supported by my colleague. 

In obedience to the mandate of the popular will, that Legis. 
lature adopied a preamble ard resoluuions formally presenung 
Judge White to the people of the United States as a candidate 
for the Presidency, in which they enumerated theobjects which 
they had in view in seeking to elevate him to that high station, 
as follows: 

“1 To secure to the people the exercise of the right of suf. 
frage in the election of the President of the United States, in- 
dependent of the influence and dictation of caucus nomina- 

tions. ‘ 

“2. To resist the establishment of the practice of electing the 
President according to any plan of regular succession amoung 
the great functionaries of the Government. 

“3. ‘The limitation and contro! of Executive patronage with- 
in such safe and expedient bounds as to secure the freedom 
and purity of the elective franchise against all undue official 
influences.” 

Mr. Speaker, I need not say that the bill under consideration 
aims at the accomplishment of the object last specified in the 
extract which I have just read. My colleague voted for that 
preamble; and so conspicuous had been his zeal on that occa- 
sion, that he was selected by the presiding officer of the House 
of Representatives to be one of a committee which was ap. 

inted w inform Judge Whire of his nomination by the Legis. 
ature as 2 candidate for the Presidency; and as my colleague 

has thought ere to denounce that distinguished individual in 
the groseest and most unsparing terme, on more than one occa. 
sion during the present session of Congress, I will read the letier 
. Which that committee addressed to him, that the House may see 
how great has been the change 1n the opinious of my colleague 
n relation to men as well as principles: 


“NASHVILLE, Oct, 23, 1835 
**To the Hon. Hven L. Warts: 

“Sun: The undersigned Lave been appointed a committer of 
the General Assembly to inform you that the people of the 
Siete of Tennessee have, by their Representatives, nominated 
you to their fellow-citizens of the United States for the office of 
Chief Magistrate. This duty we conceive will be best dis- 
charged by communicating to you the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by both Housesof the General Assembly. Fiom them 
you will learn the principles upon which the nomination was 
made. These, as also the attending circumstances, we take 
jeave tO say, appear to us no lees henorable to the people of the 
State than to yoursel/. By this act they haveshown a discrimi- 
nation and devouion to principle worthy the imitation of pos- 
terity. 

“We avail ourselves of this occasion to tender to you the as- 
svrances of our esteem and veneration for your character, and 
our ardent wishes for your persoval happinees.”’ 
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Then follow the signatures of the commitiee, my colleague 
(Harvey M. Wartrerson] being one of the number. 

Such, sir, was the politica! position of my colleague in 1825; 
and such the evidence upon which | rely (o sustain the position 

which | assumed in referen.e to him at the outset of my re- 
marke. What new lights have beamed upon his vision to 
work such a inarvellous change in his principles, and in his 
opiniens of men, I will not conjecture; but, when I shali have 
finished his political history, [think it probable thatevery gen- 
Ueman on this floor wili be able :o judge of that question in a 
manner quite satisfactory to himself. The great political bat- 
tle was fought, and victory perched upon the standard of Mr. 
Van Buren. His predecessor, at the head of his trained band— 
his corps of a hundred thousand office holders, whom Mr. Bu- 
chanan (a leader of the Van Buren party) once styled “the 
hired soldiers of the President,’ proved to be an overmatch for 
those who struggled against a combination so powerful, But 
the political banner which Tennessee had unfurled was nobly 
upborne by her sons; and though struck down elsewhere, it 
waved in proud and glorious triuiwph within her own borders. 
In the summer of 1837, another e'ection was held in that State 
for members of Congress and the Legislature. The same ques- 
tions entered into that election which had controiled the preced- 
ing one. Those who had opposed the election of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, with few exceptions, stood forth in opposition to his Ad. 
ministration, declaring thatthe war against him should never 
end until the principles of Republicanism, which had been vio. 
lated in his election, should be vindicated and re established, 
and the injuries iaflicted upon the spiritof the Constitution re- 
pressed and repaired. The people rallied to thesupport of their 
privciples, and returned to the Lesietage a large majority of 
members opposed to the Administration of Mr. Van Buren. 
My colleague was not a candidate for re-election; but, very 
soon after the result ofthe contest was known, he forwarded to 
me his congratulations upon the success of the Opposition, 
with an announcement that he would be a candidate for clerk 
of the Legislature, of which I had beenelected a member The 
Legislature convened; a large majority, as 1 before remarked, 
being opposed to the Administrauon of Mr. Van Buren. My 
colleague, in accordance With the previeus intimation which | 
had received from him, became a candidate fora clerkship, and 
waselected. 1 will not say, nor do I believe, that his opposi- 
tion to Mr. Van Buren was the only merit which gave him a 
claim to that station; but, certainl am that he could not have 
procured it if he had occupied even a doubtful position on that 
question. Meanwhile, the supporters of Mr. Van Buren, though 
repeatedly defeated, had never despaired of ultimately effecting 
a political revolution in Tennessee. The patronage of the Fe- 
deral Government was steadily and effectively employed for 
the consummation of that object. 

By artfully addressing himself to the cupidity of the avari- 
cious, and to the ambition of the aspiring spirits of that State, 
the President succeeded in enlisting to his supportsome of the 
most talented and influential men In Tennessee, who, with zeal, 
sharpened and stimulated by the hope of reward or promotion, 
eflectively exerted themselves to induce the people to believe 
that it was their interest and their cuty to ground the arms of 
opposition to Mr. Van Buren, andgivehim their support. By 
such means as these, aconsiderable diversity of political opi- 
nion_was created in the public mind; and, insome parts of thé 
State, very great changes infavor of Mr. Van Buren had been 
effected. In the Congressional districts which was then repre- 
sented by Mr. Polk, but which is now represented by ipy col- 
league, |Mr. Wartrerson,} a complete revolution in poblic sen- 
timent had been effected. In the autumn of 1838, James K 
Polk, then Speaker of this House, announced himself as acan- 
didate for the office of Governor of Tennessee, forthe well un- 
derstood purpose of revolutionizing that State in reference to 
nationa! politics, with a view to the accomplishment of ulterior 
objects connected with his own political aggrandizement. His 
character asa popular orator, and the extraneous aid which it 
was known would be brought to his support, in-pired the Van 
Buren party with lively hopes of success, and stimulated them 
to another desperate struggle. Throughout the length and 
bieadth of Tennessee, “the busy note of preparation’ sounded; 
and the chumpions oneither side were girding thmselves for the 
conflict. It was obvious to ali that a strugele for political su- 
premacy between the two parties, more fierce and terrible than 
any which had preceded it. was about being made. It was 
atimeto “iry the souls ofmen.” It wasatime when “sum- 
mer soldiers and sunshine patriots’? would shrink from the ge- 
vere encounter, and when each “ture man’? would nobly and 
fearlessly sand forth to mainta n and defend, atall hazards, the 
cause andthe principles which his conscience and his reason 
approved. 

At the moment when the first ba‘tle call rose upon the breeze 
—when the first warcry of theenemy was heard in the dis- 
tance, and answering shouts of defiance from thoee whose souls 
were determined and unterrified, gave evidence that the battle 
was about to begin, and that “danger and death” would be the 
order of the day—my culleague skulked away from the standard 
which he had followed so jong—abandoned the cause and the 
principles to which he had professed to be so warmly devoted— 

deserted his friends in their hour of utmost need and peril— 
joined the enerny—took a commission in his serviceo—turned 
is sword against his friends, and became the slan‘erer and re- 
vil er of those ior whom he had previously professed the warm- 
est personal and political friendship! ! ; 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague took occasion, at an early period 
of this session, upon a question about which he and myseli dif- 
fer: din opinion, to express his regretthat we could not “stand 
shoulder to shoulder’? upon a subject in relation to which the 
interests of our constituents Were the rame. Sir, Ido not de- 
sire to offend my cojleague; but, after the experience T have al 
ready had of an alliance with him, I cannot resist the impu'se 
which prompts me to tell him that it can never hereafter be a 
cause of regret with me to find him in opposition to me upon 
any subject whatever. I deem i eafer to contend with him as 
an adversary, than to rely upon him as a friend. No man 
fears toencounter an enemy who advancee boldly and undts- 
guisedly to the front, challenging to the conflict; but the bravest 
may well fear the stiletto thrusts of faisehearted and peifidious 
friends. 1 amcontending now forthe same principles {or which 
1 contended when my acquaintance with my colleague com- 
menced in the Legislature of Tenneseee, in 185. Nothing has 
transpired eince that time to weaken mny convictions of the cor- 
reciness of those principles, or create a doubt of the propriety of 
the opposition which was then made by the people of Tennessee 
to the election of Mr. Van Buren. I can conceive of no cause 
which can justify my colleague in the course which he has 
thought proper to pureue; and I tell him again, once for all, 
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that I cannot and do not appreciate the regret which 
expressed. Not content with having renounced princi ~ 
the maintenance of which he once declared to be egsen;j ~ 
the preservation of the public liberty, and with having _— 
doned frjends for whom he professed the highest esteem E 
seeks to commend himself to the favor of his new poli: he 
associates, by violentiy denouncing his former princi ven 
and villifying the friends to whom he pretended ty be ~ 
much devoted. When he addressed the House upon the bil 
now under consideration, he ajluded to the votes of the a 
Senators who recently represented the State of Tennessee 
the other end of this Capitol, upon a bill introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky, somewhat similar " 
its provisions to the one under consideration, He characie. 
rized those Senators, and their political friends in Tennes . 
as apostates and Federalists, and informed the House that ‘te 
votes which they gave in favor of that bill had been fatal 
to them—that they were politically dead. If they are ince. 
dead, why does my colleague assault them 80 furious} y? Does 
my colleague (Mr. WaTtTERSON] possess that unenviable cou. 
rage which prompted Falstaff to thrust his sword into a dead 
hero? Doeshe delight to mangle dead bodies? Wij) he lik 
Falstaff, claim to be made a Duke, asa reward for his chivalr ; 
Or to be appointed Receiver General? Or have his vies 
requited by any other office within the gift of the Executive? 
If those gentlemen are, as my colleague says, politica) ptoe. 
trate in the State of Tennessee, why does he tiavel our of his 
way to denounce them? Is he under the contrel of that pring). 
- of human nature which makes a man, who is conscious of 
raving injured another, pursue the injured individual with yp. 
relenting and unforgiving hatred? One of the Senators who, 
he denounced | Judge White] was, at that time, confined to a 
bed of sickness, fron which it was not expected he would re. 
cover. Since thattime, he had paid the last debt of nature 
He has passed the 


“Undiscovered bourne, whence no traveller returns.” 


He has stood before that dread tribunal_before which all mus, 
stand. He isa tenant of the tomb. Will the grave shelter 
him from that malignity which in his lifetime never slep:) 
May he not find a refuge im death from that storm of slander 
and detraction with which his political enemies sought to 
overwhelin him, before death had robbed them of their victim} 
But sir, I deny that he is politically dead. The purity and 
severe simplicity of his life—the stern lategrity of his charac. 
ter—his incorruptible patriotiem—his Jong and illustrious ser. 
vices to his country, remain the property of his countrymen, 
in whose gratitude and affection he will live forever; and fa. 
thers and mothers will point their children to his history, as 
furnishing an example for them to imitate, when the names 
and memories o/ those who reviled him while living, and who 
willslander him when dead, shall be buried in the grave of 
eiernal oblivion. The other distinguished individual to whom 
my colleague alluded as being politically dead, (Mr. Foster} 
is not dead, physically or politically. True, his political op. 
ponents, through a combination of adventitious circumetances, 
which will never again exist, obtained a majority in the last 
Legislature of Tennessee, and gave instructions to Mr. Foster 
and his colleague (Judge White) which honor and patriotism 
forbade them to obey. They resigned their seats, and appeal. 
ed from the Legislature to the people—from a packed jury to 
an honest one. Judge White was not permitted to live until 
the verdict of the people was rendered; but Mr. Foster is be. 
fore them, ably and manfully vindicating himself and his de. 
ceased colleague. The people have awarded to him the priv 
lege of speaking for himself. He is speaking to them the words 
of “truth and soberness,”’ which sick deep into their hearts and 
understandings. He is scattering the seed of truth upon good 
ground, which wall bring forth the fruit of political regenera. 
tion and redemption, to the nvortification of my colleague (Mr. 
Watterson] aid his political coadjutors in Tennessee. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am aware that it is quite unnecessary 
for me to defend Judge White or Mr. Foster from the denuncia- 
tions of my colleague. Their fame and characters resi 
upon a basis too broad to be shaken by his puny arm. I will 
therefore proceed to notice other matters introduced by him 
into this debate, many of them of a character so paltry and 
contemptible that I feel it to be a humiliating necessity 
which imposes upon me the task of discussing them. He 
undertook to defend the Administration of Mr. Van Buren 
against the charges which have been made against it in re- 
lation to the extraordinary defalcatiens of public officers which 
have occurred; and for this purpose he read from an official 
communication made hy Levi Woodbury, purporting to show 
that the losses to Government, on account of the defalcation 
of public officers, had been greater under the Adminiatration 
of Mr. Adame than under thatof General Jackeon, in propor- 
tion to the amounts collected and disbursed. Without aa ing 
any thing in read to the credibility of the evidence which 
my colleague introduces to sustain his position—but, for the 
sake of argument, admitting itto be true—does it constitute a 
defence of Mr. Van Buren’s administration? The same officer 
has informed us that the whole amount of losses tothe Govein- 
ment, on account of defalcations, from its commencement up 
to 1887, the beginning of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, was 
2,038,594 81; and we know that accident has developed to our 
knowledge the defalcations of two individuals, who have 
plundered from the public Treasury since that time 
$1,297,829 75! How many millicns have been plundered 
of which we are uninformed, and will ever remain uninformed, 
I will not undertake to conjecture. But, sir, let justice be done 
Let not the partisans of Mr. Van Buren be permitted to throw 
ayound him the character and popularity of General Jackson, 
to protect him from the public indignation and disapprobation. 

he next great question witch my colleague introduced to 
the consideration of the House was a are committee of Cin: 
cinnati, which he says have taken General Harrison under their 
especial keeping, and will not permit him to write or ak, or 
in any manner publish ‘o the world the principles which will 
overn his administration, in the eveut that he is elected Presi- 
Sent of the United States. Treply to that portion ef my col- 
league’s speech by reading a short extract {rom Gen, Harrieon’s 


leer accepting the nomination of the Harrisb vention 
as a candidate for the Presidency. It is as folio 

“itmay, perhaps, be expected that I sh . race this oc- 
casion to declare the principles upon whi Administration 


will b2 conducted, if the efforts of my friendsto place me in the 
Presidential chair should prove successful. Bus having, ina 
letter to the honorable Harmar Denny, and in another to the 
honorable Sherrod Williams, both of which have been made 
public, given my Views at some length of the character and es 
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teat of powers vested by the Constitution in the President, I 
consider 1t unnecessary to repeat them here. entee 

“{( my colleague desires to know what are the principles of 
General Harrison, let him read the Jetters to which he refers, in 
the extract which Ihave read; let him read the speeches of Gen. 
flarrison, made in Congress and out of Congress; let him read 
nis country’s history, made bright and glorious by the pzEDs of 
General Harrison; and if all this will not satisfy him, let him go 
to those fields where the bloodiest battles have been fought in 
defence of his country; and he will find the principles of Gen. 
Harrison written upon them in characters of blood. The illus 
rious deeds of Geg. Harrison, in the Senate Chamber and upon 
the battle fields of his country, give to his friends satisfactory 
assurance of the soundness of his principles, and the exaltation 
of his patriotism, and furnish a better guarantee than written or 
yepval declarationa, that if he shall be elected to the Presidential 
chair, he will 80 administer the Government as to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, and advance the honor 
and glory of the nation. — ; 

My colleague has appliedto Levi Woodbury, Secretary of 
the Treasury, for a statement of the compensation which Ge- 
neral Harrison has received from the Government for the ser- 
vices which he has rendered in the various public stations 
which he has filled during a long and eventful life, most of 
which has been spent in the service of his country. It would 
wem that the accommodating Secretary was quite happy to 
have it in his power tofurnish the information sought for by 
my colleague; aod the musty records of the past not having 
been destroyed by the fire which consumed the Treasury build- 
ing in 1833, the whole clerical force of the Treasury Depart- 
ment seems to have been brought into requisition, by order of 
the Secretary, to furnish to my colleague the desired official 

tatement, from which it appears that General Harrison has, - 
during his life, received from the Government, as compensa 
tion, ap aggregate sum of upwards of seventy thousand dollars. 
This official statement is embodied in the speech of my col- 
jeague, and sent forth to the people, for the double purpose of 
correcting the impression which is abroad in the land, that 
Gen. Uarrison is not wealthy, and tosatisfy the people that he 
has no claim upoe their gratitude. This grand political move- 
ment of my colleague and the Secretary of the Treasury will 
doubtless constitute an era in the annals of political warfare. 
When the people are hereatter called upon to decide between 
the conflicting claims of rival aspirants to the Presidency, they 
will, Lsuppose, only have to ascertain the respective amounts 
which the rival candidates have received from the Treasury, 
and give their votes to him who has received the smallest sum. 
This new mode of testing merit emanates from a source s0 
oe and respectable, that it is certainly entitled to serious con- 
sideration. For my own part, I desire to see an immediate ex 
perimental application of the principle. I have not applied to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to me statements of the 
compensation which Mr. Van Buren has from time to time re- 
ceived. But we know that, when the present year shall have 
expired, he will have been four years President of the United 
Siates, receiving an annual salary of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, making an agerezate of one hundred thousand dollars which 
he has received for his services as President of the United States. 
We know that he has been four years Vice President of the 
Vnited States, receiving an annual salary of five thousand 
dollars, making an aggregate of twenty thousand dollars which 
he has received for his services as Vice President of the United 
States. We know that he has been minister to England, re- 
ceiving for kis services in that capacity the usual outfit and sa- 
lary, making an aggregate of eighteen thousand dollars which 
he has received for hisservic>: as minister to England. These 
items, added together, amoui: to the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand dollacs. If to this was added the compen- 
sation which Mr. Van Buren has received for his services in va- 
rious other public stations, it would appear that he has received 
fromthe Government a sum more than double the amount 
which has been received by General Harrison. Thus you see, 
sir, that, under the new test of merit which my colleague and 
Mr. Woodbury seem disposed to introduce, General Harrison 
sull occupies the vantage ground. Compare the services ren- 
dered to his country with those of Mr. Van Buren, and the con- 
trast will be more striking in favor of Gen. Harrison. What pub- 
lic service has Mr. Van Buren ever rendered which conferred ho- 
aor upon his country, or dispensed blessings to his countrymen? 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague was pleased to treat the House 
with a review of several Whig conventions which have recently 
assembled in different parts of the United States, and to favor us 
with sketches of the lives and characters of the individuals who 
composed those conventions. He read a statement from anewe- 
paper in Ohio, (the publishers of which have, for many years 
past, been quartered upon the public Treasury, and have re- 
ceived from it large amounts of money.) in relation to a conven- 
tion which recently assembled at Columbus, in that State. That 
statement isso glaringly and extravagantly false, that I deem it 
unnecessary to notice it. I cannot forbear, however, to 
express my surprise and astonishment that my col- 
league should have felt himself authorized to embody 
that statement in his printed speech, and suppress the 
remaiks made wn gentleman from Ou.io, (Mr. Bonp,) ex- 
posing the falsehood of that statement, and the infamous 
character of its authors, But my colleague, no doubt, thinks 
he has a right to select for himself a code of morals by which 
to govern his own conduct; and I therefore, without further 
remark upon that part of his speech which related to the Co- 
lumbus convention. proceed to notice his review of the Harris- 
burg convention, Wmch nominated Gen. Harrison as a candi- 
date for the Presidency. That convention consisted of 240 or 
250 members—gentlemen of character and distinction from al- 
most every State in the Union, who met together for the purpose 
of securing harmony and concert of action upon a subject of 
absorbing interest to themselves and their countrymen gene- 
rally. They were not the “hired soldiers of the President,” 
who met to devise measures to sustain power in its encroach- 
ments upon popular liberty; but a7 were FREEMEN, who, in 
the exercise of a constitutional right, met together to devise 
measures for the perpetuation of that freedom which they inhe- 
rited from their ancestors. A man who could number among 
his phrenological developments the organ of conscientiousness, 
would feel it to be a delicate task to undertake, upon his own 
1esponsibility, to publish histories of the past lives, the present 
political position, and future purposes and objects of such an 
assemblage of gentlemen. iographical historians generally 
devote much time and labor to the collection of materials for 

ing the life of a single individual, and are careful to know 
that their information is collected from authentic and reliable 
sources, But my colleague, being gifted in a peculiar and ex- 


















































































traordinary manner with unparalleled unscrupulousness, and 
reckless of the injustice which he is likely +o inflict, enters up- 
on the task of giving to the public the private and public hiato- 
ry of 240 individuals, with whom he ts unacquainted, and of 
whose lives and characters he knows nothing. Surely my col- 
league will secure to himself all the benefits of his new discove- 
ry in literature, by procuring a patent right. Certain I am, 
that his friends will insist upon his persevering in this new field 
of ambitious adventure. They will conclude that, if he cannot 
win a fameas immortal as Piutarch’s, he may, nevertheless, 
reasonably hope to achieve a notoriety as enviable as that of 
Bares Muachausen. It isa maxim, sir, the truth of which is, 
I believe, generally conceded, that no man isso entirely vicious 
as not to possess some redeeming Virtue; or 80 good as notto 
possess some vicious frailty. But it seems that this maxim 
does not apply to the members of the Harrisburg Convention; 
for my colleague has not been able to find in the character of 
any one of the individuals who composed that convention, a 
single redeeming virtue upon which te bestow his commenda. 
tion; but, on the contrary, he finds, in the character and history 
ofeach one, something which he seems to imagine will dis- 
parage him in public estimation. Some of them he writes 
down as lawyers, some astraders and speculators—others as 
merchants, Aolitionists, Federalists, Aristocrats, men of plea- 
sure, men of leisure &c.—all of which terms he seems to use 
as if they ithplied odium and disparagement. If all that my 
colleague has published in relation to the pursuits and avoca- 
tions of those who composed the Harrisburg Convention be 
true, what doesit prove? What does it establish} How does 
he intend to apply his facts, if they be facts?) Whatis the ar- 
gumen(? Itisall quite incomprehensible to me. Iregret that 
my colleague was not more luminous. What does he mean? 
Are they not all American citizens?) Would my colleague pro- 
scribejthem onaccount ef their avocations or pursuits? Is it 
thus that his Democracy exhibits itself? I had believed that 
true Democracy recognised as true the maxim that “worth 
makes the man, and want of it the fellow;” andI had supposed 
it to be a cardinal principle in the creed of Democracy that all 
men are entitledto equal political rights. irrespective of their 
trades, callings, pursuits, or professions. I am, therefore, una- 
ble to understand why my colleague seeks to disparage the no- 
minee of the Harrisburg Convention, because there were law- 
yers, doctors, merchants,&c. &c.in that Convention; and I 
am surprised beyond expreasion that he should labor to excite 
yublic prejudice against lawyers: for,ifI am not much mista- 
en, some very generous judge has given him a license to 
practice law in the courts of Tennessee. Whether he hasever 
found an individual so simple and credulous as to become his 
client, lam uninformed. Nevertheless, he isa member of the 
legal profession; and “’tis strange, passing etrange, pitiful, 
wondrous pitiful,” that he should seek to accomplish a poli- 
tical object by disparaging the profession of which he isa 
member. My colleague, in his extreme anxiety to find some- 
thing to disparage each member of the Harrisburg Convention, 
writes down some gentlemen as men of pleasyre, and others 
as menof leisure! Sir, these terme are exceedingly vague. 
They do not convey tothe minda distinct idea of the charac- 
ters which he attempts todelineate. They may apply to me: 
for, when at home, I am nota day laborer, and am quite fond 
of leisure. Does my colleague mean to convey the idea that it 
is criminal to indulge in leisure? Does he use the term in an 
odious sense? These terms might, with much propriety, be 
applied to my colleague, or to any lawyer who, like him, has no 
an duties to perform, except to make a daily visit to 
nig Office, to see that the sign beard maintains its place over 
the door, to give notice to the world that the occupant is a wait- 
ing candidate for ‘fees and fame.’ A man of leisure! Iknow 
of none who enjoy so much leisure asfthe plantera of the 
South, who have been generally admitted to be pre-eminent in 
those noble qualities and manly virtues which give dignft¥ to 
human nature. I do not comprehend my colleague. I am 
sorry that he was not more intelligible. After completing his 
biographical view of the members of the convention, he con- 
denses an expression of his object into one sentence, by saying 
that they are men “who have no interests in common with the 
great body of the people.’’ The farmers were not there in 
their proper persons, and my colleague no doubt hopes to in- 
duce them to vote against the nominee of the Harrisburg Con- 
vention, by exciting their prejudices against those who nomi- 
nated him; by telling them that the convention was composed 
of lawyers, doctors, merchants, &c. “who have no interests in 
common with the great body of the people.” Is he not aware 
of the fact that it is very much the custom of the American 
people to entrust the performance of public duties to law- 
yersand other professional charactere? Let him look around 
this hall—upon his own political friends, and he will see that 
the proportion of lawyers, merchants, «&c. is as great 
upon this floor, as it was in the Harrisburg convention. 
I ama farmer—my colleague is a lawyer. I arrogateto my- 
self no superior claim to public confidence over him on that ac- 
count. On thecontrary, I do not hesitate to declare it as my 
opinion that the study and practice of the law give a training to 
the mental faculties, a discipline to the mind, which, when 
united with talents and integrity, qualify a man better than any 
thing else can for usefulness 1n public life. Talents, integrity, 
and patriotism, are confined to no particular profession or avo- 
cation; and, wherever found, the possessor is entitled to honor, 
to trust, and to confidence. But, sir, if my colleague will insist 
upon establishing an arbitrary test of merit, which shall ex- 
clude all who are not farmers from participating in public af- 
fairs, he will find that it will be very fatal to that political party 
whose ascendency he seems to have so much at heart.. Mr. 
Van Buren, the chief of that party, is a lawyer, as also area 
large majority of his supporters in both Houses of Congress. 
General Harrison 's a farmer; and although I am not preju- 
diced against lawyers, I mostsincerely believe that the farmers 
of the United States wil] very much promote their own interest 
and that of their countrymen generally, by elevating to the 
Presidency the man who has faithfully served the Republic in 
—— important civil stations; who nobly and valiantly defend- 
ed his country when the storm of war within its borders; 
and who now, when peace blesses the land, lives in republican 
simplicity, upon hisown farm, devoting himself to pure, 
virtuous, and manly pursuits of agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, itis the habit of Mr. Van Buren’s supporters to 
- very much ufon the force of names, They entertain an 
opinion very different from that of the poet, who =m, “What's 
in name? A rose by any other name would smel? as sweet.” 
And they hope to disguise the enormity of their principles and 
practices, and render their political op odious to the 
people, by applying to them unpopular names. Hence, they 































































assume that all who oppose the re-election of Mr. Van Buren 
are Federalists, an ithatall of his opponents wo live north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, are Abolit nists. Proceeding upon 
these broad and false assumptions, my colleague, in his review 
of the Harrisburg Convention, writes down many of the gentie 
men who composed that assemblage as Federaliete and Aboli- 
tionista, hoping thereby to aid the exertions which the leaders 
of his party are making to induce the people of the Southern 
States to believe that General Harrison is an Abolitionist and a 
Federalist. My colleague did not opealy and manfully make 
the charge that General Harrison is an Abolitionist, because he 
knew that thee harge would be promptly met, and its falsehood 
proven; and therefore, he chove to dealin “damnable hints and 
diabolical inuendoes,” accomplishing his object 7 indirection, 
and avoiding the reaponsibility of make a falee charge. I pro- 
pose, sir, to expose the injustice of this disguised imputation. 
io gentleman upon this floor has ventured to make the charge 
that General Harrison is an Abolitionist. No man of common 
sense and common information believes him to be one. No 
man who will refer to the course which he pursued in this 
House, upon the application of Missouri for admission mto the 
Union, and take the trouble to examine his opinions, as ex- 
pressed in various letters and speeches, can for a moment doubt 
that he is as free as any living man from this odious imputation; 
and I do not hesitate to declare it as my opinion, that not one of 
the gentlemen of this House who have garbled hia letters and 
speeches for the purpose o! making the people believe him to 
be an Abolitionist, do themselves believe nt. Yet they do not 
hesitate to inflict the deepeat injustice upon Genera! Harrison, 
by making the people believe him an Abolitionist. lam not so 
profoundly versed in ethics as to be able to draw the dis- 
tinction between the moral guilt of originating an untruth. and 
that of endeavoring by euch meansto make the people believe a 
falsehood. 

(Mr. Coopga.of Georgia rose, and, in substance, said that with- 
out undertakifig to say whether or 1 ot General Harrison wasan 
Abolitionict, his party was identified with them; and that, if 
elected President, his administration would be controlied by 
them; an! that this was the issue which he desired to present to 
the country. ] 

Mr. Gentry resumed his remarks. I understand the gentile- 
man from Georgia to say that, while he declines to make the 
charge that General Harrison is himeelf an Abolitionist, he con- 
tends that he is supported by them for the Presidency; and 
that Abolition influence will control his Administration. In 
some of the States of this Union the people are very equally di- 
vided between the two great political parties, and the Aholi- 
tioniats hold the balance of power between them, and can, by 
uniting with the one or the othe: party, control the election; 
and doubtless Mr. Van Buren or General Harrison will be very 
willing to receive their support in any of the States thus situ- 
ated. As for myself, solemnly believing that the defeat of the 

party which has for so many yeare wielded the power of the 
Governmeut is demanded by the beat interests of the people 
and the Government, I sincerely hope that the Aboliuontste 
will co-operate in the accomplishment of that object in all the 
States which are situated as 1 have described. But, sir, wo 
have the must indubitable evidence that such will not be the 
case; for the leaders of the Abolitionists have nOminated candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency of their own par- 
ty, and, at this time, are making vigorous and successful exer- 
tions to establish a separate and independent political organi- 
zation. The premises of the gentlemen are false, and his con- 
clusion is absurd. It isnottrue that General Harrison is the 
candidate of the Abolitionia's; and, if it was true, that they are 
supporting him for the Presidency, it would atill be absurd to 
conclude that they would control his Administration. It is an 
undeniable truth, that the leading men and principal newspa- 
pers of the Abolitioniats have been actively and zealously op- 

osing the election of General Harrison, and have denounce? 
him for his ultra opposition to their views. Yet, in defiance of 
these well known facts, gentlemen iterate and reiterate the 
charge that General Harrison is the candidate of the Abolition. 
ists; and that the Southern States of the Union cannot, consi. 
tently with their peculiar interests, support him forthe Presi- 
dency. Whocan believe that General Harrison would, in any 
event, countenance the schemes of those fanatics!—sechemes 
which jeopard the integrity of the Union—that Union which he 
has made 6o many sacrifices to maintain, and so often periiled 
his life to defend. 

Sir, it is a well known fact that the Abolitionists have never 
been united upon political questions, but have co-operated with 
the one party or the other, and been governed in their party as- 
sociations, like other citizens, exclusively by local circum- 
stances—by their individual opinions, partialities, or .preju- 
dices; and itis extremely absurd to make the charge of Aboli. 
tion against either of the candidates for the Presidency, be- 
cause they are or have been supported by Abolitionists. We 
may, more reasonably, look upon the conduct of those distin- 
guished individuals, in relation to the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, as furnishing a true index to their principles 
upon that question, so peculiarly interesting to the Southern 
portion of thie Republic. Atthat time, neither of them were 
aspirants to the Presidency; and there was no motive to induce 
either one of them to conceal his true principles, or profess 
those which he did not in truth entertain. What, sir, was the 
nature of that question? The _ of Missouri applied for 
admission into the Union asa State. The Northern jon of 
the Republic insisted upon making it a condition of that admia- 
sion that slavery should be prohibited within the iimitsof Mis. 
souri. The Southern States regarded this movement as a de- 
velopment of principles and purposes of a most alarming cha- 
racter, and as vitally involving that peculiar interest which is 
now attacked by the Abolitioniets. They stood forth, as one 
inan, in indignant opposition to the restriction which the North 

desired toimpose. The North was equally earnest and uncom- 
promising in its opposition to the admission of Missouri, ex. 
cept upon the condition which I have mentioned. In this cor:- 
flict of opinions, of feelings, and of interests, between the 
Northern and Southern sections of the Union, each became fv. 
riously excited—excited to a degree which menaced civil war, 
and imminently threatened a dissolution of the Union. At that 
most perilous period of our history, when the peculiar institu- 
tion of the South was in such imminent (arpardy, where was 
House—the 


General Harrison? He was a member o Re- 
presentative of a constituency whose opinions and udices 
were adverse to the a interests of the Routh upon the 
pending question; but he, 


ike Steg nee nobly stood forth 
to maintain the compromise of the Constitution, and racrified 
himself in the performance of a duty which en 


patriotiem en. 
joined. Where wae Martin Van Buren, and what was his con- 
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duct upon that memorable occasion? He was in the Legislature 
of New York; and, deaf tothe calls ot patriotism, but obedient 
to the promptings of aselfish ambition, he voted to instruct the 
Senators of that Stahegp vote against the admission of Missouri 
into the Union, excep! Upon the condition that slavery should be 
prohibited within her borders. These facts present the charac 
ter and conduct of Genera) Harrison in most favorable contrast 
with Mr. Van Buren. To charge that General Harrison is an 
Abolitionist, or that he would in any event countenance their 
foolish and diabolical schemes, is a violation of truth and jus- 
tice—of commoy sense and Common decency. 

During the political canvass in Tennessee last summer, 
when it was supposed that Mr. Clay would be supported for 
the Presidency by the Whig party, in opposition to Mr. Van 
Bureh, the partisans of the Jatter gentleman declared to the 
people that Mr. Clay was identified with the Abolitionists; and 
1e Was siandered and reviled by that party then, upon the sub- 

ject of Abolition, as much as Gen. Rents is now. But so 
soon as it was ascertained in that State that General Harrison 
had been nominated by the Harrisburg Convention, they 
changed their ground, and wept crocodile tears over the fate of 
Mr. Clay, who, they said, had been sacrificed in deference to 
the Abolitionists, on account of his warm and noble devotion to 
Southern interests. Tho people ofthe South remember these 
things, and wili no longer be deceived upon this subject by a 
party which practises such gross inconsistency, and which is 
willing thus to violate truth and justice, to accemplish a party 
object. This question, in all its bearings, has been so fully dis- 
cussed before the people that they can no longer be deceived 
la relation to it. Politicians affect to be in extreme agony be- 
cause, as they pretend, they do not know the opinions of Gen. 
Harrison upon the subject of Abolition. Those of the people 
who are moatinterested in that question are well satisfied about 
it. They have General Harrison’s speeches and letters, openly 
disavowing and denouncing Abolition echemes and doctrines; 
and they ask no renewal of these pledges. That pledges should 
be exacted from Mr. Van Buren was just anf§fnatural, for the 
obvious reason that his votes and previous course had been 
against the South. In reply to inquiries put to him before his 
election, he declared that he would veto any bill that should 
propose to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, without 
the consent of Maryland and Virginia; and very safely might he 
rive that pledge, because it referred to a state of things which 
he well knew would not come to pass. But when pressed with 
the constitutional question, whether Congress had the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, the wary gentle- 
man said: ‘Il would not, from the lights before me, feel autho. 
rized to pronounce that Congress does not possess the power of 
interfering with or abolishing slavery in the District of Colum. 
bia,’”’ 

What was the response of General Harrison to a similar 
question? In his letter to Judge Berrien, of Georgia, and in a 
letter to Mr. Sloe, of New Orleans, he has expressly denied the 
constitutional power of Congressto abolish slavery in the Dis- 
tric: of Columbia; and yet, with preposterous folly, the South 
is invoked to support Mr. Van Buren, and to reject General 
Harrison, upon the ground that the former is sounder upon the 
subject of Abolition than the Jatter. 

But there were Federalists in the Harrisburg Convention! So 
says my colleague; and he is very unhappy because General 
Harrison has not given anew confession of his political faith— 
as if there could be any doubt about his principles after he has 
avowed and been openly contending fer them for so many 

ears. Butthere were “Federalists” there! Horrible, indeed"! 

Vhat do genuemen mean by thatterm? As employed in the 
writinge and speeches of modern times, the werd “Federalist” 
scems to mean any thing or nothing, as party expediency dic- 
tates. So variousare the senses in which it is employed, that 1 
think there ought to bea coavention of learned men assembled 
to settle and define its meaning. But admitting that there were 
Fedoralists at Marrisburg—what then? It only showsthat there 
wasa diversity of sentiment among the friends of General Har- 
rison—and whatof that?) My colleague seems to think it very 
criminal that they did not happen to think exactly alike upon 
all political questions. Did a political party ever exist who 
were perfectly agreed in all their opinions? Is the Van Buren 

arty thusunited! They all call themselves Democrats; but a 

emoerat in South Carolina is a man bitterly opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff, while a Democrat in Pennsylvania is in favor of a 
high protective tariff. And will my colleague deny the Demo- 
cracy of the Keystone State? Does he mean to put Pennsylva- 
nia out of his political church? 

Democracy in Peonsyivaniacan sanction that which Demo 
cracy dare not sanction in any of the Southern States. Yet] 
hear no complaint from iny colleague about diversity of opinion 
m the Demoeratic family. In the Southern States Genera! Har- 
rison is called a Federalist because he was in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff. What has been the course of Mr. Van Buren in re- 
lation to the tariff?. lt has heen said thatthe election of Gene- 
ra! Hartison is to revive the protective tariff: now, on that 
»olnt, lask, what is the difference between the two candidates? 
fas Harrison ever gone further than Van Buren in favor of pro- 
tection? Lanswer, no! Mr. Van Buren voted for the tariff of 
1824; and he did it withoutinst: uctions, from his own personal 
conviction of ite propriety. Aod he v ted for the tariff of 1828. 
To make this voie of Mr. Van Buren acceptable to the South, it 
was proclaimed that he voted under the constraint of instruc- 
tions from his State, but directly contrary to his ewn personal 
convictions. But who does not know that this is untrue? Who 
will deny, here in his place, that those famous instructions 
which, they tell us, Jaid such violent constraint on Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s will, were, in fact, made to order? It has been openly 
averred, and never yet contradicted., I repeat the assertion, 
here in my place, justly estimating the responsibility which the 
declaration imposes, that those instructions were got up in the 
Legislature of New York at Mr. Van Buren’s own suggestion; 
that the action of the New York Legislature was suggesied by 
Mr. Van Buren,and approved by him afer the instructions had 
ai ; 
Yes, sir, whilst Mr. Van Buren was making in the Senate, to 
the Representatives of the South, hypocritical professions of 
hostility to that measure—knowing that he would, in due 
time, receive instructions from the Legislature of New York— 
he was, at the same time, writing home to his friends in 
Albany, assuring them thai, if the bill did not pass into a 
law, it should not be for the want of his most earnest exer- 
uons!!! 

His copfidentia! friends at Albany knew that he desired the 
shelter of such instructions, and they urged the Legislature to 
pass them with the express understanding that they were 
needed ae an apology to the Bouth for his voting foy the “ bill of 
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abominations.”” Willany gentleman here deny it?) Will any 
Representative from the State of New York rise and contra- 
dict this statement? If he does, I will prove it in the most au- 
thentic form, Let not the South be longer deluded by Mr. 
Van Buren’s pretended devotion to Southern interests; for I 
repeat that, in relation to the tanff and abolition, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s claim to Southern eupport is not so etrong or well 
founded as General Harrison’s; and the preposterous absurdity 
of the position maintained by the supporters of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren in the South, that to have been favorab!e to the poliey of a 
protective tariff and internal improvements by the General Go- 
vernment constitutes a Federalist, is proven by the course of 
Mr. Van Buren in reference to those questions, and by the va- 
rious and discordant opiniens of his supporters in different sec- 
tions of the Union. But when my Colleague fancies that he 
has discovered some contrariety of opinion in the Whig party, 
he affects the utmost horror and dismay, and forthwith blows 
a blast, loud and long, upon hisalarm trumpet, to frighten the 
good people from the support of such aparty. I see sitting 
by the side of my colleague the gentleman from Indiana, { Mr. 
eveann.) who male, upon this floor, some weeks ago, a most 
able and eloquent argumentto prove that the Constitution has 
conferred upon the Federal Government the power to make in- 
ternal improvements; and that itis expedientto exercise that 
power, i he denounced as a Federalist because he entertains 
these views?’ No. sir, 10; he is# favorite of his party. Yet, 
in the Southern States of this Union, the supporters of Mr. 
Van Buren, who claim to be the only true Democrats, assert 
that the doctrine urged with’so much ability by that gentleman 
is the most damning proof of Federalism. Thus it is, sir, 
that in different parts of the country different standards of poli- 
tical orthodoxy are erected to suit the purposes of party; 
whilstevery where the supporters of the Administration claim 
to be the only true Democrats, and denounce their o >ponents 
as Federalists. It is by the applicetion of this rule I pre- 
sume, that my colleague proves that there were Federalists in 
the Harrisburg Convention. Yet itis true that there are indi- 
viduals co-operating with the Whig party who were orginally 
Federalists; and it is equally true that very many of the most 
distinguished leaders of the Van Buren party were originally 
Federalists. Need Irefer to the long list of such genuemen 
who are prominent supporters of Mr. Van Buren, so trium- 
yhantly produced, some days ago, by the gentleman from New 
Fork, {Mr. Morcan?] To affix the term Federalist to either 
of the rival parties which now struggle for political supremacy, 
as a party desigoation, is an absurdity. It suits the purposes 
of the Administration party to employ the word to disparage 
their opponents, but,in so doing, they reflect upon the most 
prominent men of their own party. 

Every well-informed man knows that the questions which led 
to the adoption of the terms “Democrats” and “Federalists,” as 
party designations, have long ago been settled. So far, how- 
ever, as the principles which originally led to the adoption of 
the terms are involved in the political contest which is now 
pending, the Whig Per maintain the principles of the old Re- 
publican party, and our modern self-styled Democrats are ad 
vocating, in some very important particulars, the principles of 
the old Federal party. The Republican party ofour early histo- 
ry were opposed to the extension of the Executive power. Their 
great dread was the concentration of power in the Executive, 
and the breaking down of those lines of separation which the 
Constitution had established between the different dedartinents 
of the Government. They were essentially and in principle 
Whigs. Theterm Whig implies opposition to the encroach- 
ments of power against popular rights. Itis a term gloriously 
assuciated with the struggles of freedom against tyranny in Eng- 
land and in ourown country. It is, in truth, but another pame 
for that party in astate which, to protect the rights and liberties 
of the people, firmly resists the encroachments of power. But, 
sir, by the grossest pervesion of terms, the attempt is pertina- 

#iously made by those who tamely and unscrupulously support 
the President in ali his measures, to deceive the people in rela- 
tion to the principles and objects of the contending political 
parties, by applying to the opponents of the Administration epi 

thets which are used by unprincipled partisans to convey the 
idea of enmity to popular Iberty and to the rights and hap- 
piness of the people. That man has studied the pages of histo- 
ry and the volume of human nature to but litue purpose, who 
has not learned that ambitious and unprincipled men always 
seek their own aggrandizement, by making hypocritical pro- 
fessions of love for the people, and of devotion to their rights 
and liberties. The people of the United States are awake to the 
hypocrisy of such pretensions, and can no longer be deceived. 
They have learned, by bitter and severe experience, that this 
eternal cry of Democracy, Democracy, and these false profes 

sions of love of the peuple and devotion to their liberty and hap- 
piness which are constantly dinned into their ears by that party 
which has so long wielded and abused the powers of Go- 
vernment, are like the sung of the Syrens, which enchanted 
but to destroy. And, sir, they have aroused, like a giant 
from his slumber, to burst asunder the shackles of party, and 
to prove the legitimacy of their descent from the heroes and 
sagesofthe Revolution by redeeming the free institutions of 
their country from the hands of the “spoilsmen.’”? They can 
no longer be deceived with a false isaue. The evils which 
misrule has brought upon the country are now so severely felt 
by people that demagoguism can no longer conceal from 
them the true causes of those evils. They will remember 
that the party in power won their confidence by loudly promis- 
ing retrenchment and reform, and a faithful administration of 
the Government for the happiness and welfare of the people. 
They see and feel that these promises have been shamefully bro- 
ken;that the expenditures ef the Government have been increased 
beyond all former precedent; and that vast sumsof the public 
treasure have been wasted in the most wanton and profligate 
manner; and, instead of acorrection of abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, they see corruption walking abroad 
in the land, with bribes in her hand, debasing the public morals, 
and lowering the standard of public virtue. It is vain to tell 
them that the exigencies of the public service have demanded 
8) profuse an expenditure. What have you to show for it? 
Where are yourachievements?) Where shall we look for them? 

Have you provided for the public defence? Let the official 

communications of the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 

telling us of the dilapidated condition of our a an 
the decaying condition of our navy, answer the question, Have 
you, after expending more than twenty millions of dollars in the 
prosecution of the Florida war, conquered the Seminoles? Let 
the blood which is streaming from innocent women and cbil- 
dren, murdered by the tomahawks of unconquered savages, 
answer the question, What have you achieved tocompensate 
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tell 
the people for the immense expenditure of their money? y 

can make no satisfactory response to the question, No ey, °° 
fuges or sophistries which yeur ingenuity can invent wie 
fy them that you have not been criminally faithless to the S&lls. 
which has been confidedto you. The people will look ht 
the period of the last war, when our country contended wi 
most powerful nation of the world, whose fleets rode. 
every sea, and hovered around every harbor; and whose “ee 
flushed with European victories, and leagued with a oe 
foe, traversed our territory, and ravaged our country; anda “4 
will not fail to demand of you to explain how it Mappen they 
the expenditures of the Government, during that gloom # tha, 
of our history, are exceeded by those of the present Adj 

tration in a period of peace. They will compare your ae 
ses with your performances—the flattering hopes which a 
raised with the bitter disappointments which you have 4 
them feel. ‘They will compare their present condition ade 
what it was when the reformers came into power. They \" 
remember that they were then blesse! with a stead, er 
healthy prosperity; they feel that they are now oy = 
by adversity and pecuniary difficulties to an extent which 

no parallel in the history of the past. They remember ee 
they had a paper currency, which was convertible into gs . 
cie in every part of the Union, and equal to it in Value in 
the most distant nations of the globe. You 77 
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erwhelmed 


: ; . promi 
improve it—the people confid in your WUniate, a 
submitted it to your experiments; and they now see 


and feel the result, in the destruction of credit, in the \apj 

: 7 . . ish. 
ment of gold andeilver from circulation, the ruin of the 
ing institutions of the country, and in a depression of prices 
which has destroyed the inducements to industry, and broy m 
universal distressand embarrassment upen the people. The 
thriving of brokers, of marshals, and sheriffs, the frequency of 
bankruptcies, and the daily sacrifices of property sold unde; 
execution to discharge pecuniary liabilities, bear witness to the 
public misrule, and call loudly upon an injured and betrayed 
people to visit retributive justice upon that political ry 
which has inflicted upon them calamities so severely 
trous. Who that believes in the truth of the theory that man js 
capable of self-government, can doubt that the people will heed 
that cal], and perform that duty? And, in addition to this lon, 
list of injuries which it is their duty to redress, they will not fal 
to remember the extraordinary means which have been em 
ployed to force upon the country a fiscal system which the 
people have again and again condemned and rejected, and 
which virtually places the entire revenue of the country within 
the control of the President. And when they associate with this 
the monstrous project for raising astanding army of two hun. 
dred thousand men, brought forward by the Secretary of War 
under the deceptive disguise of ‘a plan for the reorganization 
of the militia,” which the President in his message cays he can- 
not “too strongly recommend to the consideration of Congress,” 
they will believe that there is just cause of alarm for the safely 
of the public liberty; they will feel that the free institutions be. 
queatlied to them by a gloriousancestry are menaced with im. 
minent danger, and they will uprise, in the majesty of their 
strength, to rescue and defend them. My colleague deceives 
himself with a vain hope when he lays “the flattering unction 
to his soul’’ that there are triumphs i the future for Mr. Vap 
Buren and his party. 

Sir, the signs of the times are too emphatic to be misinter 
preted—the eens is upon the wall—the Republic is safe; 
and when the election shall come in November next, the people 
will pronounce, intones of thunder, theif disap probation of ay 
Administration whose policy is at war with their interests, and 
of a political party whose principles and practices are danger. 
ous to constitutional liberty. When this “consummation so 
devoutly to be wished” shall have been achieved, I expect to 
see the Government once more faithfully and honestly ad: 
ministered for the happiness and welfare of the people. I hope 
to see the heavy cloud of adversity which now darkens our ho- 
rizon rolled away, and the sun of prosperity again shine foith— 
that the people, under the genial influence of its beams, may 
advance to wealth aud happiness, and our country resume her 
onward march to increased power and greatness. 





REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 


Inf the House of age, sent 24, 1840—Onfthe 
Sub-Treasury bill. 


Mr. Cuarrman: When I first endeavored to obtain the floor 
several days ago, I intended tospeak atlength upon soine topics 
that have since b: en discussed with very great ability 7 gentle. 
men who were more fortunate than myself in catching the 
Chairman’seye; and at this stage of the debate, and of the ses- 
sion, it would bean unjustifiable waste of time for me to travel 
over ground so ably pre-occupied by others. I shall, therefore, 
omit mentioning some matters that had occurred to me, and 
shall be more brief in my remarks upon some to which I pro- 
pose to allude than I otherwise should be. E 

It has been said thatevery gentleman here was elected with 
special reference to the vote he would give upon the bill under 

consideration, and that he could not now vote otherwise thav 
wae expected at the time of his election without a violation of 
the understanding, express or implied, that existed between 
himeelf and his constituents. There may be some force in this 
remark, but it must be greatly qualified; if we come here with 
our minds fixed, our opinions 1mmeveable, our ears closed 
against all anon, we can hardly be entitled to the appella- 
tien of a deliberative assembly. Whatever weight may be at- 
tached to the proposition by some gentlemen, for myself I do 
not feel its force toany embarrassing extent. I was elected as 
an opponent of the Administration and its measures generally, 
but whether I ehould support or oppose this or that particular 
msnoure, pees my constituents nor myself knew with cer- 
tainty. They knew I was originally and strongly oppased te 
this bill, but since the tirne, now almost two years, that judg- 
ment was passed upon me and upon that, many occurrences 
may have taken place to induce a change ia some individuals of 
the opinion then entertained, both by its friends anditsenc- 
mies. 

1 have, therefore, been an attentive listener to come of the 
arguments that have been presented by the advocates of this 
proposition, with an anxious desire to ascertain its real merits, 
if I had before misapprehended them, and to review sone 
the opinion heretofore entertained and expressed; its friends 
urging its adoption after re defeats, with a pertinacity 
showing their confidence in its expediency to be unimpaired. 
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yily satisfied that the welfare, present and prospective, of 
i fu y ouy demanded its adoption, I might be constrained, by a 
ihe 00 nse of patriotism and duty, to disregard the entangle- 
bigh ra party alliance and all personal considerations, and 
eat a course of action diametrically opposite to that I have 
ursued. 
bee opposed to the Sub-Treasury plan when presented at 
session of Congress in 1837, and have so continued to 
ig time, and for these reasons among others: Because it will 
a the money of the Government to new: hazards of joss; 
exP yge it will tend to make two currencies, the better one for 
eGovernment, andthe poorer one for the people; because it 
il involve at the commencement, and annualiy thereafter, a 
a expense, for which there is not the slightest necessity; be- 
2ayse of the enormous patronage it will put at the disposition 
ys Executive; because, practically, it will put the public 
nue under his absolute control, thereby, contrary to all 
wund Republican doctrine, to the lessons taught us by history, 
ind in utter contempt of the dictates of common sense, uniting 
ie purse and the sword in the same hands; and, finally, because 
i sone of a series of experiments that has been in process of 
secution for eight years back, and which has proved little else 
thas aseries of disasters and misfortunes to the country, alike 
jestructive tO the morals, the prosperity, and the happiness of 
+ Se ee some ofthe objections T had to the proposed 
measure, and after again hearing and considering the argu- 
meats presented by its friends, 1 am obliged to say that my ob- 
actions, instead of being obviated, have received additional 
wren gestions now in issue, I understand to refer to the mode 
ofkeeping the public funds between the times of collection and 
disbursement, and to the kind of currency in which they shall 
be received. : ae 
Aod simple andfisolated as they appear at first sight, it seems 
to me they involve considerations of the highest importance to 
the safety and perpetuity of our institutions, and the wellare of 


our people. ms : he 

tt had the ability to examine them all as they merit, time 

would not permit at this late period in the discussion and of the 
session; and I shall therefore very briefly allude to buta few 
of them, and to some of the reasons urged by the friends of the 
villin its behalf. We were told, sir, by the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. ATHERTON] that the banks claim the cus- 
wdy and use of the public money. All the banka, or but a 
part? and ifa part, which? When and how did they do it, and by 
whom and to whom was the claim preferred? Thisis a question 
of fact, and, like other matters of fact, it must be susceptible of 
proof. Where, I ask, then, is the proof? Let it be shown, or 
iet the charge be withdrawn. I do not believe itis well founded, 
orthat a particle of evidence can be adduced to warrant such 
an inference, and my opinion is, that the banks would be re- 
jyctant to takethe public money at all; and they certainly 
would refuse itif they were to be vilified as they have been 
for three years past, by the party in power. But if I am incor- 
rect. as to the fact, the banks have preferred aclaim for which 
thereis no foundation whatever. A claim presupposes a right; 
and the banks have no more right to the custody of the public 
funds thanhas aturnpike company. Itisnot upon any basis 
of right that the opponents of this measure would place the mo- 
neyinthem, nor on account ofthe banks as such—but for its 
salety, and for the benefit of the people, and to avoid the mani- 
fold dangers incident to the contemplated system. 

We were further told by the same gentleman, that the public 
money should be in the hands of officers responsible to the peo- 
ple. Will this object be accomplished ty the adoption ofthe 
Sub-Treasury plan? How, I beg to know, are these Sub-Ttea- 
surers to be made responsible to the people? The President is 
o appoint the Receivers General and their subordinates; he 
ean make and uamake them at hispleasnre. I say the Presi- 
dentappoints, for although affirmative action by the Senate is re- 
juired, we will know nominations to that body have very 
yarely been rejected from the organization of the Government 
down. General Jackson asserted the doctrine for the first 
time, that the Executive was a unit, and that all thesubordinate 
Executive officers were responsible, not to the people, but to 
him, the grand fecus of responsibility; and that he, himself, 
was alone responsible tothe people. But, under the most or- 
thodox doctrine of responsibility, the subordinate officers of 
this Government are responsible to the people, but very re- 
motely and circuitously. The President holds hisstation for 
ihe term of four years; he may, on the day of his inauguration, 
appoint avery improper man to office, andthe people cannot 
reach him before the expiration ofthe Presidential term, and 
then only through the President, and by ousting him only can 
they oust the objectionable officer; and as a thousand conside- 
rations are necessarily taken into view at the Presidential clec- 
tion, it seems to me obvious that this idea of responsibility for 
all practical purposes is entirely fallacious. ; 

It is said that, by depositing the Government funds in banks, 
we imply a grant of political power. How, sir, can political 
power in this country be created or granted by implication? 
and how can corporations, having no souls and no bodies that 
are tangible, receive or exercise political power? Under our 
Constitution and laws, every citizen having certain prescribed 
qualifications possesses not implied, but actual political power; 
and so may the stockholders and officers of banks, not by reason 
of their connection with banks, however, but without any refe- 
rencetothem. If it were said that men with money have more 
power, politically and otherwise, than men without muney, it 
would be unquestionably true, because a rich man has more 
means for conferring benefits and for inflicting injuries, than a 
poor one. Butthis power does not depend upon the nature of 
his investments, for the man having money will have the influ- 
ence pertaining to it, whether it be used for banking pur- 
pa or for manufacturing purposes, or be lent to his neigh- 

re, 


It is urged that the Sub-Treasury system should be adopted, 
to prevent the use of the public money; and how long, let me 
ask. has it been the doctrine of the.Administration party that 
the people should be deprived of the benefits resulting from the 
employment of their own money? What said President Jack- 
son, in his celebrated manifesto, after the removal in 1833 of 
the deposites from the Bank of the United States to the State 
banks? It was, that . : 

“The funds of the Government wil] not be annihilated by be- 
ingtransferred. They will immediately be issued for the bene- 
fit of trade; and ifthe Bank of the United States curtails its loans, 
the State banks, strengthened by the public deposites, will ex- 
tend theirs.”” 
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But the extraordinary circular of Nr. Taney, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, is sti!! moreto the point; it is conclusive. He 
said to these banks: 

“The deposites of the public money will enable you to afford 
increased facilities to the commercia! and other classes ef the 
community; and the Department anticipates from you the 
adoption of such a course respecting your accommodations, 
as will prove acceptabie to the people, and safe to the Govern. 
ment.’? 

And what said the President two years after, when the pro 
cess had been going on for more than three years by the State 
banks? 

“To retain the public revenue in the Treasury, unemployed 
in any way, is iinpracticable. It is considered against the "ge: 
nius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the treasure of 
the nation. Such a treasure would doubtless be employed at 
some time, as it has been in other countries, when opportunity 
tempted ambition.” 

General Jackson says it is “impracticable” to prevent the use 
of the public money; and Il ask those gentlemen about me who 
believe in the infallibility of his judgment, why it is that we 
should attempt to do that which was pronounced impracticable 
by such authority? 

If the money be used by a Sub-Treasurer, it will be for his 
own benefit, or that of his friends; if by a bank, then for the be 
nefit of the stockholders on the one side, composed of rich men, 
poor men, widews, children, charitable associations, and the 
like, and the profit derived is the equivalent for the labor and re- 
sponsibility of managing the junds. But other than the inte- 
rests of the stockholders are to be looked to in the investigation 
of this question. Our country, like all other new and sparsely 
eettled countries, is deficient in capital. We have fertile land 
in abundance, and the means of acquiring wealth without stint; 
but we must have time to produce such a result, such 


a supply of money, that it may be cheap, as, in Hol- 
land and England, and on the Continent, results from 
the industry and economy of ages. In the United 


States, money has always commanded a high rate of in- 
terest, because the supply tell short of the demand for profitable 
investment. If the public money be deposited in banks, the 
average amount constitutes the basis of discounts for the benefit, 
directly or circuitously, of manufacturers, mechanics, met- 
chants, planters, and every body who wishes to buy or sel! labor, 
merchandise, cotton, wheat, tobacco, or any thing else; and 
while the most beneficia! effects thus flow through a thousand 
channels, “the Republic receives no detriment,” so long as its 
drafts are duly paid; and if we look at the Government as dis. 
tinguished from the people, odious though the distinction be, we 
find that that, too, receives great benefit from the increase of the 
means of its citizens further to contribute to the public neces. 
sities, 

But, without reference to the high authority cited, let me ask 
if Sub-Treasurers will not use the public funds; for Sub-Trea- 
surers We always have had, and must have, for collecting and 
disbursing the revenues. 

In December last, Mr. Woodbury made a report to the House 
of Representatives, (Doc. No. 10,) which contains a table show- 
ing the losses of the Government by disbursing officers, and by 
collecting officers, in each case, from 1789 to 1836, inclusive, 
which presents the following results 

l. Disbursing Officers. 


Aggregate amount of loss in civil department 
Aggregate amount of loss in military and naval 


$598,023 59 


41,058,549 97 





Number of defaultere, civil department ; O44 
Number of defaultere, military aud naval! - 2516 
“7g 
Logs per head, civil department $2,680 
Loss per head, military and naval 1,613 
1,795 


2. Collecting Officers 
Aggregate amount of loss by collectors of the 
customs - . . . : ; 
Aggregate amount of loss by collectors of jnter- 
nal revenue and direct tax . . . 
Aggregate amount of loss by receivers of sales of 
lands ‘ a ; ; ; 


$1,198,979 91 
112,265 76 


397,304 14 


$2,038,549 81 


e 
Number of defaulters in the custom. house . 57 
Number of defaulters in the internal revenue, &c 243 
Number of defaulters in the public land receipts 7 


Loss per head among collectors of the custonis $13,781 
Loss per head among collectors of internal revenue, &c, 1.520 
Loss per head among receivers of public lands 14,715 

6 737 


Making a total luss of seven millions of dollars, within a frac- 
tion. 

And it must be recollected that the above does not include the 
losses that have occurred or been discovered since Mr. Van 
Buren came into power, known toamount to about two anda 
half millions, and how many millions may be discovered under 
some searching operation by and by, no one can tell. ; 

An important item to be taken into consideration, too, is, that 
the losses prior to 1837, occurred among agents presumed to 
have the public money in their possession but temporarily; 
whereas the proposition now is, that the collecting agents shal! 
continue to keep in their hands the money til] paid to disburs. 
ing agents, and the danger must thereby be greatly increased. 
In addition to hazards of luss by fraud and violence, a sub-trea 
surer must be made of sterner stuff than most men, if he can 
resist opportunities that will always be urged upon men in pos- 
session of large sums of money, to advance his own fortune, 
or to relieve the distresses of a friend by the use, for a brief 
time, of a small part of the money rusting in his vaulte; full 
confident of his ability to replace it whenever it may be wan'ed, 
and this he probably will do fora season. But repeated expe- 
riments, successfully practised, will beget confidence; the sums 
soabstracted will become larger, and the time longer; and, in the 
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A paternal Government, duly appreciating the morals of its 
should be studious'y careful to put no unnecessary 
stumbliig blocks befere frait humanity, especially when ele- 
vated to positions Where pernicious examples may have somuch 
more tifluence thanin the humble waiks of life. “Lead ue 
e of the best injunctions of the beast 
prayer that falls from human lips, 


It has been said, in the progress of this debate, that money 


regents will be found, in spite of all 


prevent it,to have used your mo- 
e Out of ten of those who do 60 use M will prove de- 


Cilzeas, 


hot into temptation,’* is ¢ 





in the hands of a sub-treasurer will not be so liable to embez- 
zicment asin a bank, because fewer persons will have access 
toit. The idea thus indicated may be well founded as a propo- 
sition, buiT am not satiefied it is well applied) The bill pro- 


Vides fur ten clerks for the four Receivers General. Does any 
body suppose that a number like this will be found physically 
conipetent to trat business under their charge? Bank 
notes, bank checks, transfers o! ciedit, and every thing of the 
kind, are to be superseded, and coin must be counted, twice at 
least; and this will be no light Jabor at the important offices. 
How are the three, possibly four clerks, assignable to the New 
York office, to count one, two, and, perhaps, sometimes five 
hundred thousand dollars, in a day, in coins from sixpences up 
to eagles, in addition to their other duties? And, if justice be 
done to the persons transacting business there, there must be 
force enough, atail times, to do the maximum labor of any day 
Why, sir, it is absurd to suppose that ten clerks, or teh umes 
ten, will be physically able to do the work at the four great 
offices, if the collections are to be in specie; and the friends of 
the bill know it. 

But, in the smaller offices it is not proposed to have clerks; 
and is it expected, Mr. Chairman, that a receiver ata land 
office is to mount guard, every day, in proper person, over the 
fifty or one huncred thousand dollars in his custody; or that he 
is to sleep every night under his own roof; or that he is ta be 
specially exempted from the attacks of disease o1 ef death 
itself, because he happens to hold a commission from the Go 
vernment to collect, and safely to keep, its revenues? 

How is the comparative eafety in other respects?) What is 
the safe and expedient practice for individuals may be such 
for an aggregate of individuals as a political community. 
What do you, Mr. Chairman, with a considerable sum of mo- 
ney when paid you? Do you, sir, carry it about your person, or 
even lock it up at home, es posed to the thief by day, the robber 
by night, and tothe flames that may consume your house and 
its contents atany hour? or do you ceposite it forthwith in the 
Bank of Virginia? 1 venture to say, sir, you do the last, or I 
have much mistaken your charactor for prudence, good judg 
ment, and comnion sense; all so frequently exhibited op thie 
floor 

And how the question in other and much higher re 
spects than asto the mere security of the public money} 

In 1834, when a plan. substanually like this, was introduced 
by Gen. Gordon, a Whig member of this House from the 
Ancient Dominion, the Glube, then, as now, the organ at the 
Administration, declared it “revolutionary and divorganizing, 
and subversive of the practice of the Government, ‘from °69 
down.’ Andagain 

“Jtisas palpable asthe sun that the effect of the scheme 
would be to bring the public Treasury much nearer the actual 
custody and control of the President than it is now, and expose 
it to be plundered by a hundred hands where one cannet now 
reach it.” 

And as spoke the great Globe then, so spake all the little 
Globes through the country. 

What, too, said the venerable editor ofthe Richmond Eoqui- 
rer, always the supporter of the ruling party, who opposed the 
plan in 1834, when presente dbya Whig and in (837, when urged 
by Mr. Van Buren, but who has since been induced by some 
magic influence to rec mnsider his opinions, and now avers his 
determination to sink or swim with the Adminis(ration and its 
measures? 

“We have objected to the Sub.Treasury scheme (so called) 
that, in the first place, i will enlarge the Executive power, al- 
ready too great for a Republic; secondly, that it contributes to 
endanger the security of the public funds; and, thirdly, that itis 
calculated to produce two currencies—a baser one for the peo- 
ple, anda better one for the Government. The more we re 
flect upon the matter, the more we read the speeches of the 
orators on both sides, the more firmly are we satisfied of the 
strength of these objections.’’ 

“It iscertainly subject to very strong objections, not the least 
of which is the very great increase of patronage to which it 
must give rise, and a patronage of the most dangerous i: flu 
ence, a8 being so immediately connected with the public mo- 
ney.” 

And again 

‘Butl can see no advantage, and, on the coatrary, a fruiiful 
source of mischief, in making Government officers the keepers 
ofthe cash. Place about them what guards you may,in the 
shape of commissioners, inspectors, of whatever else, pecula- 
tion will be endless. There is uo security in it, and it will in- 
volve heavy and unnecessary expense. The chief and over- 
ruling objection, however, is the endless source of patronage to 
which it would giverise. Make the machinery as simple as 
you may, and open to view, wherever money is, temptation 
will creep in, and corruption in every form follow at its heels.” 

“Truth without fear’ is,I believe, the motto flung to the 
winds atthe head ofthe Enquirer. If lam wrong, you, Mr. 
Chairman, can correct me. And when its editor felt the healthy 
invigarating infiuence of it, he boldly proclaimed that the new 
device would prove the “fruitful source of mischief’—that, 
place what guards you may, “‘peculation would be endiess’’— 
that “there was no security in iv’—that ‘it wovld be an endless 
source of patronage’’—and that “wherever money is, tempta- 
tion will creep in, and corruption in every form follow at ite 
heels.’ Yet, with that extraordinary pliability that bas ever 
enabled Mr. Ritchie to adapt his course to the exigency of the 
cecasion, he now ardently supports the plan he so warmly con- 
demned, and is exerting every faculty of body and mind to 
keep its authors in power. Sir, if that wonderful character, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, were here striding acioss this 
fivor, with whip in hand and spur on heel, as in days gone by, 
he would point to that as additional evidence, if 11 were needed, 
to show the truthof what he oncesaid, that Mr. Ritchie was a 
man of seven principles, to wit, five loaves and two fishes. 

When individuals or communities are inclined to change long 
and thoroughly established habits, it is weil to consult ‘their 
own observation and experience, and the lights of- history teo, 
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that they may vee the dengers of the path they propose” to 
tread, if any there be, and perhape be inducéd thereby to avoid 
it altogether. 

By a report of Mr. Secretary Woodbury male tothe House 
of Representatives December 12, 1&34, it seems that, under the 
Cenfederation, what little money Congress had was deposited 
wherever the finance commitiece directed, depending upon a 
cidental circumstances. Whenthe Bank of North Americ 
the first in the country, was established by a few wealthy ciu 
zens of Philadelphia at a time when the public credit was at is 
lowest ebb, and through the instrumentality of which funds 
were provided to enable Congress to prosecute the war at the 
Bouth with vigor, gloriously terminating it by the c ipture of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, the public money was deposited in it. 
Subsequently, as the three banks of Massachusetts, New York, 
and Maryland were successively established, they were made 
depositories. In 1791 the first Bank of the United States was 
chartered, and in that were the deposites made by order of Gen 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. We have heard much 
lately, Mr. Chairman, in this debate, of Harniltonian Federal- 
jata, and this Gen. Hamilton, I understand, was the founder of 
the sect, and his name is to live in that connection go long as 
there are demagogues to prate about Federalism and Monarchy 
as aFrony mous terme, and that must be, I suppose, as long as 
the Goverament stands 

Well, sir, it seems by a late discovery in the other wing of 
this Capitol, that the world has been entirely in error for half a 
century in the estimate it has placed upon the mental capacity 
of this Gen, Hamilton; for it has been fvolishly believed that 
he was a man of transcendent abilities, especiaty in matters of 
finance; at any rate, we know, sir, that he created our Treasury 
system out of chaos, and gave it form and eomeliness, and 
breathed into it the breath of life, and stamped the impress of 
his own genius, whatever it may have been, upon every ficature 
so effectually that it has never been effaced; and hence, sir, in 
the apparent success and brilliancy of his career, itis not singu- 
lar that men’s winds lost that balance so essential to preserve 
in order to arrive at just conclusions. But now, Mr. Chair 
man, late as it is, the verdict and judgment of the world, unani- 
mously rendere:!, ard sanctioned by the lapse of fifty vears, is 
to be ‘‘set aside, reversed, and altogether held for naught,” by 
virtue of a diecovery of an honorable Senator whose constitu- 
ency and mine are in part the same, that Gen. Hamilton was at 
beat but a third-rate man; thus most conclusively showing that 
we are growing wiser and wicer as each day’s sun rolls over ue; 
andthat Mr. Jefferson was notso much mistaken as hae some- 
times been pretended, when he said that “error of opinion may 
be safely tolerated when reason is Jeft fiee to combat it.’ . 

But, sir, pardon thia digression, and I will return to my _ his- 
torical remiaiscences ‘ 

In 1809 was the tirst legisla'ion on the subject of the deposites 
of the public money—Congress then requiring the disbursi 
officers of the Government ‘to keep’ the money under their 
control in some neigboring bank whenever practicable In 
181i the charter of the Bank of the United States expired, and 
Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, selected State 
banke as depositories; and so the law and usage remained till 
1816, when the la‘e bank waschartered, and made, by the terms 
of its charter, the depository of the public funds, though State 
banks, in some portions of the country remote from the 
branches of the United States Bank, continued to be used. Of the 
banks eo selecied between I8il and 1816, but cominuing depo- 
positories for some years thereafier, nove failed ull 1817,when 
there were seven, owing collectively $139,000, of which they 
s00n paid all but $6,000. During that most embarrassing pe 
vied in our financial and commercial relations, from 1817 to 
1821, four more failed, three of which paid in full, and the 
amount due by the other was small. 

The following extracts] read from the report refrered to, 
which indicates great research and labor by Mr. Woodbary 

Extract from Woodbury’s Report, December 12, 1834 

* Justice to the State banking institutions, as a body, whose 
conduct in parucular cases has ceriainly been o! jectionable, but 

whose injuries to the Government have been almost incredibly 
exaggerated, and whose great benefits to 1, both during the ex- 
istence of our two national banks, and while neither of them 
existed, have been almost entirely overleoked, has led me to 
make thie scrutiny, and submit its results, under a hope that it 
will, in some degree, not only vindicate them from much un- 
merited censure, but justify this Department for the confidence 
it formerly, and in the great improvement of their condition and 
of the financial affairs of the Government, has recently re- 
posed in them. . . 

“Under these circumstances, so very favorable with the new 
security and examinations provided for, if our former sma!] 
losses by them, in keeping and paying over the public revenue, 
under circumstances sO very adverse, are compared with our 
large lossea, either in collecting or disbursing that revenue, 
their present safety seems to be as great as is consistent with 
the usual operations of the paper system, or with the credit 
which must always be entrusted by Government in some way 
or other, to agents of some kind, in keeping the public money.” 
Extract from Mr. Woodbury’s Special Report, December 

12, 1834 

“ft is gratifying to reflect, however, that the credit given by 
the Government, whether to bank paper or bank agents, has 
been accompanied by SMALLER losses, in the experience un 
der the system of State banks, in this country, at their worst 
periods and under their severest calamities, than any other kind 
of credit the Government has ever given in relation to its pecu- 
niary traneactions.”” °* * * °* “hus the truth on this 
much misunderstood and misrepresented subject appears to be, 
nét only thet one failure of a selected bank did not occur within 
the period while no United States Bank was in operation, but 
that of those which afterwards stopped payment with'n three 
or four years, chiefly from the causes before mentioned, and a 
sart of which causes produced eight or tenfold as many failures 
n England, under the full control and influence of a natienal 
bank there as wel! as here, four of the number have since dis. 
charged all their liabilities, and the residue of the liabilities of 
all the others as deposite banks, in the manner before estimated, 
ia less than $35,000. This is not the tithe of the sum which has 
frequently been Jost tothe Treasury by the failure of individu 
al merchants to discharge only their obligations for imports; 
not equal to the sum frequently lost by the failure of many single 
disbursing agents connected with the different departments of 
the}Government, and under larger bonds for security. 
Whether they [losces by State banks) arose from an unsound 
policy pureued by the United States Bank, or from circum- 
stances which, under the paper system, neither legislation nor 
caution can always avert, or from lees justifiable reasons, and 
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ingpite of all the salutary influence the National Bank could 
: ’ . 

exercise, it 13.4 singular fact, in praise of this descripuon of pub- 

lic de bters—the selected banks—that there is not now due on 


eposite in the whole of them which have ever stopped paymeut 
from the establishment of the Consutution to the present mo- 
ment, asum much bevond what is now due to the United States 


from one mercantile firm that stopped payment in 1825 or 1826, 
and of Whom ample security was re quired, and suppos dto be 
taken, under the responsibility of an oath. If we include the 


le present dues from the Government from discredited banks 
at al! times, and of all kinds, whether as deposites or vot, and 
embrace even counterfeit bills, and every other species of 
anavailable fundsin the Treasury, they will not exceed what is 
due from two such firms. Of almost one hundred banks, not 
depositories, which, during all our wars and commercial em- 
barrassments, have heretotore failed, in any part of the Union, in 
debt to the Government, on their bills or a it will be 
seen by the above table (annexed to the Yeport) that the 
whole of them, except seventeen, have adjusted every thing 
which they owned; and that the balance due from them, without 
interest, ie Jess than @82,000.”’ 

There is some obscurity about the results, as exhibited by 
these extracts, but a reference to the tables appended to the re- 
port will show losses of ali kinds to have been $1,157,000. 
In December last, Mr. Woodbury stated that of that amount 
about $3000.00 had been collected since his former report, 
leaving about $900,000 actually due from the State banks 
with which the Gevernment had had any business transac- 
tions whatever, whether by using them as depositories or by 
the receipt of their notes, and “embracing even counterfeit 
bills,”’ 

True itis, that in December, 1838 and 1839, Mr. Woodbury 
asserts the losses to have been six and a half millions, adding 
to his former calculation five and a half millions for loss sus 
tained by the receiptof the depreciated notes of the banks dur. 
ing the war. Lask, sir, ifitis not strange that an item so im- 
portant as this, being five times as great as all the losses re- 
ported mn 1834, should have been so overlooked by Mr. W. in 
making a special report of nearly fifty closely printed pages, in 
which he undertakes to “give information to the Legislature 
respecting all matters which shall pertain to his office” in rela- 
tion to the advantages of the State bank deposite system, as con- 
trasted with any and every other. 

This mostimportant item, to which he before made no allu- 
sion, he tells us dges not appear on the Treasury books, or any 
where else, and therefore he jumps to his conclusion, and which 





might, upon his own showing, have been any thing or nothing, 
much or little, assuited the occasion. Hence, in 1834, this 


loss had no existence; in December, 1838, 
and 1839, it was five and a half millions; and when wecome back 
here next December, we may find it downto cipher or up 
to fifteen millions, varying, as the interesisof theparty may 
require, vastly more than the length of the Euglish Chancellor's 

Ifa loss had actually occurred that wasinany way tangible, 
J ask if it must not necessarily have been shown on the books 
of the Department; for how otherwise could its accounts be be- 
lanced? Tundetsiand the pretence for setting up this claim is 
based upon the fact thatthe Treasury no'es during the war 
were sold for bank bills which were at adiscount for specie, 
the banks south of New England having suspended, and the dif- 
ference between specie and the bank bills is charged as the loss. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, what was the relative value of the Treasu- 
ry notesand bank notes during the war? The last were from 
five to ten per cent. discount for specie, and the former at from 
ten totwenty-eight per cent. thus making the difference between 
Treasury credit and bank credit greater than between bank credit 
and specie; the people believing the notes of the banks would 
be paid with greater certainty and less delay than those of the 
Government. And what timethe credit of the Govornment 
was atits lowest ebb, Ido not know, nor is it material; but my 
impression isthat it was soon after that most distressing and 
afflicting period of the war, in August, 1814, when our coasts 
were lined with British ships filled with the victors of Napole- 
on, annihilating our commerce, destroying our towns, aud dis- 
gracing themselvesand us, by reducing this magnificent edifice 
andthe other public buildings here, used for civil purposes 
merely, toruins. Then it was our Government appealed to 
the banks to furnish the means, as they had already partially 
done, toenable the Government to protect the country; and 
their “patriotic efforts,”’as Mr. Woodbury styles them, were 
put forth to their great loss ard embairassment, as most clear- 
ly evinced on the attempt subsequently to tesume specie pay- 
ments. During the war epecie was an articleof merchandire 
exclusively; all the business of the country had reference to 
and was transacted upon the paper currency, and the paper re- 
ceived by the Government, excepting toa limited extent, was 
paid away at its nominal rate 

I reject, therefore. sir, this claim of five and a half millions, 
not thought of in 1834, and now first presented by a Secretary 
of the Treasury, only because it might help to bolster up this 
new project, thrice rejected by the representatives of the people; 
and I hold Mr. Woodbury to the account as stated in 1834, mak- 
ing a balance then of about $1,100,000, from which is to be de- 
ducted about $300,000, paid be:ween 1834 and 1837, showing an 
actual loss to the Government, from its foundation down, of 
§900,000 in round numbers. 

The loss by collecting and disbursing officers between 1789 
and 1837, T have before shown, was £7,000,000, making a diffe- 
rence of $6,000,000 against the limited Sub-Treasury plan, az it 
had been in practice when one class of officers were presumed 
to deposite the money in bank as soon as collected, and the other 
was presumed not to receive it till wanted for disbursement, [n 
near fifty years the Government lost by these agents about eight 
times as much as by the State banks; but let it be remembered 
that we had a National Bank during forty years, by which, be- 
eides the fifteen hundred thousand dollars paid by 1t as a bonus 
for its charter, various benefits accrued to the Government by 
having its funds transferred gratuitously to all parts of the Union, 
its pensioners vaid without cost, and many other highly valuable 
services, all not only without Joss, but the Government, as a re- 
tiring partner from the concern, sold out its stock at a premium 
of $1,100.00. 

Ii the account be stated with the local banke alone, there was 
a loss of $900.000: it with the United States Bank alone, there 
wasa profit of 81,100,000; aad if with the United States Bank 
and the local banks together, there was a profit of $200,000, 
against losses by defaulting individual agents of $7,000,000. But, 
unfertunately, the defalcations did not end on the 4th 
1837, but have occurred since to an extent ten times greater than 
before 
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= — 
You, sir, were nota member of this House at the ext 
8100 iin September, 1537, but some of those gentieme) Whi =m 
must weil recollect the triumphant announcement by th me 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. C Me the 
LENG.) at a midnight sitting, that “the Sub-Treasury eo 
was in full operation, and wouid be through 1838, ’39, 4) SY Key 
inspite of lamentations here or elsewhere '! we, fresiy fro a 
people, having just determined that no warrant for 41 inn 
found on the statute book. — 
And it has been in operation, aiding nothing 
every thing, and Sub-Treasurers have absconded wi 
five hundred thousand dollars, if not more, of our mc 

















and Liasting preced i 
th twenty fmm qhea (hus 


ae fn 
the celebrated decree of Mr. Cambreleng, who, havine (2 — sre seal 
jected by the people, is reaping the rewards of his fideijty ae mall an © 
uister to one of the first courte of Europe. ony aa . gp to Ke 
These several iwatters I commeid, sir, to the Considetat - ite anc 
sundry gentlemen whom I have ia my eye, and who are ae Union to 
condemn the bauks, and praise the Sub-Treasury, whi) (poe a ally 
fora few moments, tothe late deposite banks, ~’ nm ( heaven, ° 
Ihave nothing to say about their being seduced to th : tary ¥ 
braces of this Government by its promises of spendid gt Mom, Mr. 
nor of the merits of the system established by the dopa inatit utd ns 
—nor of the capacity of State banks to carry on the fisca! =) me wort! 
rations of the Government. I speak only of the manr a common OF 
which they performed their obligations to the Government 1 “ and seriou! 
or and subsequent to the suspension in May, 1837; pyt Mt the suspen 
Chairman, the opinions of men in high places, and who w 7 qhat they | 
bound, officialiy,to know al] about the business, niust be far “wy met, 
ter than mine, and I therefore call the attention of the Come, ced to le 
tee to the following item, which 1 read from the message of Gen, pruary, 18 
Jackson in December, 1834: than one 1 
_ ‘Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of sucha our decks | 
institution (asthe Bank of the United States) is not necessary to dred thors 
the fiscal operationsof the Government. The State banks are js now, the 
found fully adequate to the performance of all services why) lars, and | 
were required of the Bank of the United States, quite as Do gen’ 
promptly and with the same cheapness. They have maj of Sub-T! 
tained themselves and discharged all these duties, while upon us t 
Bank of the United States was still powerful and in the field as fully and | 
an open enemy; and itis not possible toconce.ve that they wi cummstanc 


find greater difficulties in their operations when that enemy 
shal) cease to exist.” : 

And from the annual message of 1835: 

“The experience of another year has confirmed the utter {a 
lacy of the idea that the Bank of the United States was neces; 
ry as a fiscal ageut of the Government. Without tis aid, as 
such, indeed, in despite of all the embarrassmeuts it was ip iis 
power to create, the revenue has been paid with punctuality by 
our ciizens; the business of exchange, both foreign and dome 
tic, has been conducted with convenience; and the circulating 
mediuin has been greatly improved. By the use of the Star 
banks, which do not derive their charters from the General G 
vernment, and are not controlied by its authority, it isascey 
tained that the moneys of the United States can be collected apd 
disbursed without Joss or inconventence. and that all the wants 
of the community, in relation to exchange aud currency, are 
supplied as well as they ever have been. If, under circum 
stances Uie Most unfavorable to the money market, it has been 
fourd that the considerations on which the Bank of the United 
States rested its claims to the public favor were imaginary ap) 
groundless, it cannot be doubted that the experience of the 
ture will be more decisive against them.”’ 

And Mr. Secretary Woodbury, in his report of the same yea; 
says: 

“This (the Treasury) Department takes great pleasure in 
stating that the public money co:tinues to be collected and ce 
posited under the present system of selected banks, with grea 
ease and economy inal! cases, and with greater in some, than a 
any former period. The transfers of it toevery quarter of th: 
country where it is needed for disbursements have never been 
effected with more promptitude, and have been made entirely 
free of expense to the Treasury. 

“The payments to creditors, officers, and pensioners have 
been punctual and convenient, and the whole fiscal operation 
through the State banks have as yet proved highly satisfactory 
Incidental to this, the facilities that have been furnished to the 
commercial community in domestic exchanges were probubiy 
never greater or at so moderate rates.” 

But the shouts of trrumph were made to ring yet londer i 
the annual message of General Jackson, in December, 1896: 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertaincd 
as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties o! 
fiscal agents for the Government at the time of the removal of 
the deposites. It was alleged by the advocates of the Bank of 
the United States that the State banks, whatever might be the ic 
gulations of the Treasury Department, could not make the 
transfers required by the Government, or negative the domestic 
exchanges of the country. It is now well ascertained that tle 
real dumestic exchanges performed through discounts by the 
United States Bank and its twenty-five branches were at leas 
one-third less than those of the deposite banks for an equal pe 
riod of time; and if a comparison be instituted between the 
amounts of service rendered by these institutions, on the broader 
basis which has been used by the advocates of the United States 
Bank in esumating what they consider the domestic exchanges 
transacted by it, the result will be still more favorable to the ce- 
posite banks.” 

And Mr. Woodbury, as in duty bound, swells the chorus: 


“It isa source of high gratification to be able to add tha’, 
while so selected and employed, nota single dollar was lost (0 
the Government by any of them, or a single failure occurred | 
transfer promptly and pay out satisfactorily the public money 
entrusted to their charge; nor is it believed that the domestic ex 
changes of the countiy were ever lower or more regular tha 
during thal period; and the large amount of them performed by 
these deposite banks in ordinary purchases or discounts, equa 
Jing from one hundred and forty to two hundred millions of do 
lars yearly, or near a third more than those of the same kind ly 
the United States Bark while the fiscal agent of the Gover 
ment, evinced the great ability and usefulness of the banks 0: 
this important subject.” 


We all resollect that General Jackson, when leaving the Char 
of State on the 4th of March, 1837, delivered what he wa: 
pleased to call a Farewei] Addrsss to his fellow-citizens, in imita 
tion of the example set by the revered Father of his Country— 
whether impiously or not, every individual will determine {or 
himself. For my ewn part, sir, i hope no future President wi! 
renew the experiment; and, from the ill success attending this, ! 
think no one will, if he has any regard for himself, or respec: 
for the opinions of the people. I want my children, Mr. Chau 
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aS LA TELE RE EEA I 
-aw lessons of piety anc patriotism and wisdom from 
wa ell Address, on not from @ Farewell Address that 
” pe issued by @ partisan President, having claims upon his 
only, and not upon his county. 
oe ait, in this address he says: 
ant the moment when I surrender my last public trust, I leave 

‘great people prosperous and happy.” 

this gree" tT ! 2, was deceived. It was the calm thz 
Gen. Jackson, for once, was de 3 the calm that 
es the hurricane that misied the ‘Hero of New Orieans,”’ 
thus looking upon the clear blue sky. The experiment 

vas strained to the utmost capacity of tension. Mr. Van Buren 
wool the seals of office, and in two short months was compelled 
» call an extra session of Congress ‘to provide the ways and 
means (0 keep the machinery of Government in motion—the 
deposite and all other banks having exploded, from one end of 
ine Union to the other, with jorty millions of the public money 
pominally in their vaults, but really scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, under the direction of Mr. Secretary Taney, Mr. Se- 
reary Woodbury, and the President himself. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the banks were the swindling rascally 
institutions we have been so often told they were, here was 

me worth playing long and boldly for—the stakes were of no 
common order. But what did they do, sir, I ask in all candor 
ind seriousnes®? We have been told what they did prior to 
ibesuspension by authority not to be disputed. Now let us see 
what they did afterward. By the4th September, when Con 
met, the forty rmillions due the Government were re- 
uced to less than thirteen—in October, to eight—and, in Fe 
pruary, 1833, to about six millions—in December last to less 
than one million—and, in a report of Mr. Woodbury, laid on 
our decks this morning, I finda credit of more than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars paid since January last, and the balance 
is now, therefore, but some three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and that, We are told, is well secured. 

Do gentlemen believe that had this money been in the hands 
of Sub-Treasurers, and a great national calamity had fallen 
upon us, this immense amount of money would have been so 
filly and promptly paid? True, sir, owing to a variety of cir- 
cumsiances, the banks were compelled to suspend specie pay- 

ments; but they met the requisitions of the Governmentin a 

manner satisfactory to its creditors—showing wonderful pe- 

cuniary ability and a high sense of the duty they owed those 
whose confidence they had enjoyed. The suspension was de- 
rogatory to our national character, and most unfortunate in 
every point, but 1t was inevitable; and when gentlemen con- 
demo banks as knavish and swindling because they suspend, 
without reference to the cause, let me remind them that sus- 
ension was a Democratic measure during the war, andthe New 

England banks were denounced by the friends of Mr. Madison 

onthis floor, and through all the journals in his interest, as ene- 

mies to the country, and their directors as blue-light Federal- 
jats, because they would not suspend. Suspension then waa 
thetest of Democracy, as Sub-Treasuryism is now. 

Tosolve my interrogotory, it may be well to look to the pro- 
visions of the bill that are specifically intended to secure the 
safety of the money, and we shall find they are frequent inspec- 
tions at the important offices, bonds ampie in quality and 
amount at all, and imprisoament for embezzlement, upon each 
et which I willmake a few observations. 

What potency is there 1n the inspection? It enables the Go- 
vernmentto ascertain if the proper amount is inthe vaults of 
the Receiver General in New York and Philadelphia; but 
what security does it constitute that it will remain there? It is 
notproposed to remove it from his custody, for he is the very 
man intended by ttiis bill to holdit. Now, I beg to know, what 
is there to prevent the embezzlement the very day after inspec- 
tion? And how is the discovery of it to be made hefore the next 
visit of the commissioners, a week ora month aflerwards? I 
suggest the difficulty, and gentlemen may obviate itas they can. 

Now, sir, as to the bonds. No honest and responsible man 

Willgive bonds in the large cities, nor will any responsible man 
become surety. The salary of the receiver-general in New 
York is fixed at $4,000, and he is to collect three-fourths of all 
our revenue frem imposts, varying from fifieen to twenty mil- 
lonayearly. Isitto be presumed that bonds, for perhaps five 
hundred thousand dollars, will be given by men having the 
ability to make them good wien the only equivalent is $4.0.0, 
not merely for the hazard always incident to the possession of 
money, but for the responsibility and Jabor and care and anxiety 
for a year, necessarily attendant upon the management o1 so 
much money, and in coin too? Again, Mr. Chairman, have we 
not had experience enough to show us that official bonds are 
generally in the event little better than brown paper? Sir, I 
Venture the opinion that if gentlemen will examine the ac- 
counts of the Treasury Department, they will find litle more 
has been collected from principals and sureties on official bonds 
than has been paid for expenses in endeavoring to enforce them, 
and at this very moment a biil is pending here for the relief of 
the sureties of Swartwout. 

But the grand preventive of peculation is to rest in the terrors 
of criminal law suspended over the heads of these sub-treasu- 
rers in the shape of imprisonment, and thereby it is conceded 
in advance that there may be rogues among them. Well, sir, 
has not every civilized community laws to prevent theft and 
robbery and piracy and murder; threatening therefor the inflic- 
tion of imprisonment, and even death? And yet we find the 
files of the courts filled with indictments for the punishment of 
men charged with the commission of these crimes. 

But there is one principle in theory, and never departed from 
in the administration of criminal law, that, before you imprison 
or hangan offender you must catch him; and what chance is 
there, Lask, forseizing a sub-treasurer who has arranged his 
plans at leisure, with the strongest inducements to do it ski!. 
fully, and to execute them successfully, while the agents of the 
Government were in utter ignorance of them? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in three cases out of four the first intima. 
tion of trouble will not reach the proper officers before the 
absconding sub-treasurer will be half way to Texas or to 
Europe. Where was Swartwout with his$1.225,000 when his 
accounts were found minus? Iam not certain, sir, butl think 
he was already luauriating on the fat beef and plum pudding of 
Old England—at ali events, he was out of harm’s way. and has 
taken good care to keep so. And where, too, was Price, so 
long the ido] and the orator of Tammany Hall, as my friend 
before me from the Empire State (Mr. J. C. Crarx) so weil 
knows; for in the better days of the party and of the Republic, 
they there quafied the foaming beer from the same pewter mug. 

here, I ask, was Price? Why, sir, half way acrose the At- 
lintic, steaming at the ra e of twelve knots the hour, literally 
in “hot pursait” of——Swartwout. Why, Mr. Chairman, if 
this billie to pass, and the Government is likely .o have any 
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money, you must add a section requiring bonds from every 


steamboat and railroad company in the Union, and out of it too, 
not to carry abscofiding sub-treasurers. I recollect one of the 
Southwestern land receivers who had forgotten to remit a cool 
hundred thousand when he reached New Orleans on his way to | 
Texas, sat down with great gravity and enclosed his commission 
to My. Wooubury, expressing the opinion that he ought no 
longer to retain it, but whether Mr. W. assented to the correct- 
ness of this conclusion lam uncertain. 

Bank corporations are mere creatures of the law, and intan- 
gible, and therefere cannot abscond. They may suffer by un 
faithful agents, but nobody will then lose butthe stockholders; 
for but a small part of the resources ultimately available to a 
bank are in its vaults. Its business is to lend money, not to 
lockitup. Asufficiency of means for its ordinary business 
must be at command, but the residue is mostly scattered aimnong 
its debtors, and fer which the bank has their notes and bonds 
These can but toa small extent, if at all, be made available to 
an absconding cashier or teller, and it must not be forgotten, 
too, that the whole capital must be exhausted before the credi 
tors ofthe bank, whether as depositors or bill holders, can luse 
any thing. 

But, sir, the history of governmental connection with banks 
and with individual] agents as contrasted, and to which I have 
before alluded, turnishes a commeatnry on their relative merits 
worth more than any speculatiens of mine. 

What I have said, Mr. Chairman, has reference to the ques- 
tion of expediency in a mere pecuniary view, and specially in 
reference to thesafety of the public funds. I now propose to 
say a few wordsin reference to the safety and expediency of the 


| 
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tions. At the time of the adoption of the Constitution it was 
strenuously opposed, because it was apprehended the powers 
granted to Congress were too potent for the exercise of a 
healthy Executive influence over the concerns of the country; 
but at this day I presume no man who has watched the pro- 
gress of things since 1828 will entertain any fears on this ac- 
count, for we have seen not only the will of Congress but the 
will of the people repeatedly and successfully set at defiance 

The President is the source of all patronage and the f -untain 
of all honors at the disposal of the Government, running through 
an army of office holders one hundred thousand strong, scatter- 
ed through not only the high places but the by-places in all the 
land. He is commander-in-chief ef the army and the navy, 
and it ia now proposed to add to these enormous powers the 
absolute control of the public money, thus concentrating in the 
same hand the sword and the purse. 

The President appoints, directly or circuitously, all the offi- 
cers of the Government, and among them will be the sub-trea.- 
surers. He can direct these officers to deposite all the money 
intheir hands at any one me in any place he gees fit to desig 
nate—in the city of New York, or at New Orleans, or within 
the four walis of the White House at the other end of Pennsy! 
vania avenue. If any of them refuse, he has but to apply ihe 
official guillotine, and their heads rollin the gutter, and instru- 
ments more ready to do his bidding are substituted. Should 
the standing army project of 200,000 men, recommended so 
warmly by Mr. Secretary Poinsett, and so heartily approved by 
Mr. Van Buren, ever be adopted, and the “active class’’ of 
10,000 assigned to this military district should be encamped gu 
the heights about the outskirts of this city, the possession of a 
fiw millions at the White House might be very convenient in 
the hands of a President of Bunapartean temperament to aid in 
dispersing or in dragooning into obecience a factious Senate or 
a refractory House of Representatives “With money I will 
get men, and with men money,” eaid a most sagacious ob- 
server of human nature. 

From Mr. Van Buren I admit there is nothing of this kindto 
be feared: for, even if inclined to overthrow the institutions of 
his country, he is not the man by constitution, education, habit, 
or policy, totake upon himself the responsibility of such an 
experiment; he pretere to be fanned by the breezes of summer, 
rather than to bieast himself to the gales of winter. 

In 1834, the Globe, in reference to this proposition, said: 

“Had such a suggestion come from General Jackson, it 
would have been rung through the Old Dominion as conclusive 
proof of all the aspirations which may have been charged to the 
hero of New Orleans. ‘Sce here,’ they would say, ‘he wishes 
to put the public money directly into the palms of his friends 
and partisans, instead of keeping it on dey osite in banks, whence 
it cannot be drawn, for other than public purposes, without 
certain detection.’ In such a case, we should feel that the peo- 
ple had just cause for alarm, and ought to give their most 
watchful attention to such an effort to enlarge Executive power, 
and put in its hands the means of corruption.” 

We know not who inay occupy the Presidential chair ata fu- 
ture day,and we should eetablieh no system and no precedent now 
that may, under any circumstances, be dangerous hereafter, for 
we owe the highest conceivable obligation on earth to our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children, and to the friends of fice- 
institutions every where; and we should religiously avoid doing 
any thing that may have the slightest tendency to impair the 
inheritance bequeathed to us by our noble sires, and which, as 
trustees for unborn generations, we are bound to transmit, un- 
shorn ofany of its properties. Let not sume future historian 
write as history what General Jackson did as prophecy, when, 
in speaking of the danger of Executive control over the public 
money, he said. 

“Such @ treasure would doubtless be employed at some time 
asit has been in other countries, when opportunity tempted 
ambitivn.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the Sub-Treasury echeme, 
because its effect, if not its object, will be to destroy the banks, 
materially to curtail ahealthy credit, and bring the business of 
this great country down to the level of a specie currency, out of 
all which is finally to grow a Treasury bank under the control 
of the Executive. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen have denied on this floor, and 
in this debate, that they or their party were opposed to well 
regulated banks—that they conght not their destruction but their 
rejurmation: but let us see what the organ of the Administra- 
tion hassaid. In October, 1837, in anticipation of the passage 
of the Sub-Treasury bill, the Globe proclaimed in trumpet tone 
that the “dynasty of banks, both great and small, approached ite 
end.” But gentlemen may say this is barred by the statute of 
limitations, and that achange has come over the spirit of their 
dreams. Wellthen, what say their leaders in this year of our 
Lord 1840? Mr Benton and Mr. Walker, chiefs of no low de- 
gree in the ranks ofthe crusaders against banks and credit, refer 
us to Holland—not Holland as ehe was in the days of De Ruyter 
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mast head—but Holland io her decrepitude, shorn of her power 
and splendor: they point us to Continental Eatope where the 
few are princes, and the many slaves, and even to the Island of 
Cuba, itself under an absolute local despotism, beaides being the 
remote Province ef a broken down, worf out, imbecile monar- 
chy; with a gold currency appreciated, like our own, six per 
above itsvaive. “Irnitate them,” (Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and Cuba,) said Co}, Benton oa the 16th January last, in 
the Senate chamber— 

“Imitate them! and in a few years you will not only be lifted 
from the misery, degredation, demoralization and ruin of a de- 
preciated currency, but you wil! have a superabundance of reat 
money; gold enough forall your own uses, and to lend to all 
America besides. You will become the specie warehouse of 
the commercial world; to which all nations will resort to borrow 
gold, and which will return to you the instant they have bor- 

! it. Your hundred millions of exportable preductions, 


cent 


rowed 
aud augmenting every year, will quickly produce this magic 
change, if, emerging from the Serbonian bog of paper money in 
which you are now sunk, you plant yourselves en the eolid rock 
of gold and eilver. To the other States I would say do the like 

and the like results, to a less extent, will be your reward and 
your blessings. At least imitate France, and eschew all paper 
below one hundred dollars. But thia is their own affair. As 
things now stand, it belongs ‘o them to afflict er bless them. 
selves. To the Federal Government it belongs, as the preserva. 
tion of the sacred fire belonged to the Roman vestale—to this 
Governmentit belongs to preserve the sacred currency of the 
Constitution. To this Government it belongs to do this: and to 
a long seriesof measures pursued for this purpose, for the last 
ten years, the establishment of the Independent Treasury now 
comes in as the crowning act to seal and consummate the 
whole.” 

I shall, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, hereafter recur 
to some old promises of this same Mr. Benton about the curren 
cy. which will show how much this new one is worth. 

Now, sir, I will read an elegant extract from a speech deliver- 
ed in the Senate, on the 2Ist of January, by Mr. Waiker, and 
will leave the evidence I shall have offered of a design to 
destroy the bauke for such consideration as it may seem to be 
entitled to. 

“Yes, sir, throughout the Union, and throughout the globe 
wherever you findthe banking systemto prevail, you will be 
sure to find perindical suspensions and revulsions, and wide- 
spread ruin. Explosion is inseparable from the system; and 
when you speak to me of well regulated banks of circulation, 
you speakto me of what never has been, or willbe. You 
might as wellspeak to me of weil regulated devils, whom 
even Almighty power found it impossible to regulate in any 
other manner than by casting in chains into billows of everlast- 
ing fire. And,sir,our bank paper syetem, if not abandoned, 
may yet be regulated in the all-consuming blaze of popular in 
dignation.”’ 

The billnow under consideration provides that the revenues 
shal] be collected in specie progressively, 80 thatin four years 
the whole shall be paid in com ‘he epecie now In the country 
may be seventy-five millionsin the banks and in circulation; 
the expenditures of the Government cannot be much less than 
one-third of that eum, and this isto be paid out only when and 
where the wants of the public service may require. The friends 
of this measure say that not more than five millions will be 
locked up in the Treasury atonce. How, sir, do they know 
this? At this time there is nothing in the Treasury, but three 
years ago there were forty millions. Suppose the average ba- 

lance be but five millions, ia that all that will be abstracted 
from circulation, or from use, asthe basis of a paper circuia- 
tion, ifthere be one? Specie, if my theory be right, will be tn 
request, and an article of merchandise difficult to be had, and 
will be laid by fur munths in anticipation of payments into the 
Treasury, and, afier payment to the public creditors, it will 
not be readily put in circulation again; this incidental abstrac- 
tion will, Uthink, equalthe direct one. But there is another 
important consideratiun to be looked at; this money is to be co! 
lected in all parts of the country, but will be expended only in a 
few: it will be in constant process of draught from the centre to 
the circumference, without aay returning stream. The State 
of Ohio, which I have the honor in part to represent, must pay 
about one-tenth of the revenue, say two millions and a half; it 
has been decreed that no more appropriations shall be made 
to improve our harbors and rivers, or even to finish the Cum- 
berland road; and how are we to geta dollar back? The army 
and navy expenditures are on the sea coast; the civil expend. 
turea are most y in the large cities and in this district. We 
have sunk ip the swamps of Florida $25,000,000, enough to 
plate with silver the surface of the whole Territory, and ere 
long we shall have to pour out monev like water, along the 
whole Western frontier, far beyond the Mirsiesippi. 

Sir, Lask if, under such a state of things, the banks, especial- 
ly in the interior, can live either profitably totheir stockhol- 
ders or beneficially tothe people? It seems to me not; and 
that if they do not die at onee of cholera, they finally will of 
consumption; if they continue they cannot pay specie, and 
and if they do not pay specie they ought not to continue. Tn 
any event, the result must be,that our business, wages, pro- 


1 duce, and property must all be measured by a specie circula- 
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measure that will reliéve them, is to issue a Treasury 


|| well—you gave us physic, and here we are, ° 


tion, and correspond nearly with prices in other hard money 
countries. Thus are we to be driven from the palmy condition 
of prosperity we lately enjoyed, to one of degradation and mise- 
ry; aud ‘or what good end, can any body tell me? And ovt of 
ail this, after the people shal! have been steeped in misfortune 
and suffering fora time, and have become ready to wn ee 
nk 
of which the Executive will be president, directors, and com: 
pany, and having thus acquired, not only the control of the 
public funde, but of the value of property every where, he 
wil] never find it — again to appeal to the ‘sober second 
oughts of the people.” 
" gr al aie I am opposed to the Sub-Treasury proposi- 
tion. because it 1s anotherexperiment. Ten yearsago we were 
Poor that nene 
rous, ard the 


will do us reverence.” The conn'ry was pros 
people happy. and with a currency as sound and uniform as the 
world ever looked upon, and yetthe dominant party undertook 
to give usaletier. This is a matter of deep moment, and I 
muet heg leave, therefore, to quote ome few items from high 
thority. 
oe peaaabes, 1829, General ae in his annual! message, 
e thus: 
“The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in } 
and its stockholders will most probably apply fora renewa) of 
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cipitancy in a meas'ire involving such important principles and 
such deep pecuniary iniere-ts, [ feel that I cannot, in justice to 
the parties interested, 160 soon present itto the deliberate con- 
sideration of the Legisiature and the people. Boh the consti- 
tutionality and the expediency of the law creating this bank are 
well questioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens, and it 
m vet be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of es- 
tablishing @ uniform and sound currescy,”’ 

In the House this matter was referred lo a committee, a majo 
rity of whom were the political and peisona! friends of the Pre- 
sident, aad from the report I read the following, referring to the 
Bank of the United States 

“Fer all the purposes of revenue, it gives to the national cur 
rency that perfect uniformity, that ideal perfection, to which a 
currency of gold and silver iu 60 extensive a country could have 
no pretensions. A bill issued at Missouri is of equal walue with 
specie at Boston ia payment oi duties; and the same is true of all 
other places, however distant, where the Bank issues bills, and 
the Governiment collects ts revenue. When it is moreover con- 
sidered that the Bank performs with the most scrupulous punc- 
tuality the supulation to transfer the funds of the Government 
Lo any point where they may be wanted free of expense, it must 
be apparent that ihe committee are correct tothe very letter in 
siaiing that the Bank has furnished beth to the Government and 
the peopie a currency absolutely uniform in value in all places, 
for ali the purposes of paying the public contributions, and dis- 
bursing the public revenue. And when it is recollecied that 
the Government annually collects and disburses more than 
twenty-three millious of dollais, those who are at all familiar 
with the subject will at once perceive that bills which are 
of absolutely uniform value for this vast operation, must be 
— nearly so for all the purposes oi general commerce. 

“Upon the whole, then, it may be confrlently asserted that no 
country in the world has a circula‘ing medium of greater unifor- 
mity than the United States; and that no country of any thing 
like the same geographical extent hasa currency atal) compara 
ble to that of the United Siates on the score of uniformity.” 

In the Senate a committee similarly constituted eaid 

This seems to present a state of currency approaching as near 
Lo perfection as could be desired; for here is a currency Issued at 
twenty-four different paris of the Union, obtainable by any citi- 
zea who has money or credit. When in his possession, it is 
equivalent to silver in all his dealings w.th all the 9,000 agents 
o! the Government throughout the Union. In ali his dealings 
with the interior it is better than silver, in all his dealings with 
the commercial cities equal to silver; and if for any purpose he 
desires the siiver with which ke bought it, itis at his disposal, 
almost universally, without any diminuuon, and never more 
than a diminution of one quarter per cent. It is not easy to 
imagine, it is scarcely necessary to desire, any currency bette 
than this, ’ . ; ' ‘ : : 

“After escaping so recently from the legralation ef a dey re- 
ciated paper currency, the committee would absiain from every 
thing which might, however remotely, revive i * . 





¥ ; ‘ 
‘Dnder these circumstances, they deem it prudent to abstain 
from al} legislation, to abide by the practical good which the 
counuy enjoys, and to put nothing to hazard by doubilul expe- 


riments.”’ . 

And, Mr. Chairman, how fortunate would it have been for us 
had we been content “to abide by the practical good which we 
enjoyed, and put nothing to hazard by doubtful experiments ”’ 

The assaulis upon the Bank were renewed in 1830-'31 and 
32, with the addiuion in the latter year of an opinion that the 
public money was unsafe in the Bank of the United States, and 
to ascertain this, certainly a very important point, during the 
session Of 1832-33, a committee Was appointed to examine into 
the condition of the Bank, and from the report of that commit- 
tee I cite the conclusion 

“It appears from official documents of unquestionable au 
thority that the specie actually inthe vaults of the Bank of the 
United Ftates is within one-tenth of the amount held by all the 
other banke in the Union togtther, whilst its circulation of pa 
per ts butone-fourth the circulationof theirs. Tu other words, 
the Bank ofthe United States has now above nine millions of 
specie, with @ circulatiouof notes to the amount of seventeen 
millions and a half, whilst the aggregate of all the other banks, 
with specie in their vaults of from ten to eleven millions, havea 
circulation of sixty-eight millions of bank paper. I, then, the 
evidence herewith submitted can be relied upon, which it is for 
the House to judge of, there can be no doubt of the entire sound- 
ness of the whole bank capital, after meeting all demands upon 
it, either by its bill holders or the Government; and such ts the 
opinion of the committee, who feel great confidence in the well 
known character and intelligence of the directors whose test 
mony supports the facts above state ’.”’ 

Ending with the following resoluuon 

“Resolved, That the Government d 
nion of this House, be sately 
ted States.” 

Which was adopted by a vote of more than two to one, in a 
House having a large Administration majority. 

But the fiery eneigies of the old war-horse were not to be so 
easily repressed, and Congress had hardly adjourned before 
General Jacksen sent Amos Kendallto the Eastern cities to 
open a negotiation with the State banks in reference to the re- 
moval of the deposites, «nding with the arbitrary removal of 
Mr. Duane, as Secretary of the Treasury, and the appointinent 
ofa more pliant instrument for the President’s purposes, In the 
person of Mr. Taney, andthen followed the reimova! of the de- 
posites in violation of the chartered rights of the bank and of 
law, and in contempt of Congress; and here, sir, was the real 
source of all our present difficulties. 


Soon after General Jackson’s election, he undertook to make 
the directors of the branch bank at Portsmouth remove its Pre 
sident, against whom there was no valid objection, and appoint 
a political friend of Gen. Jackson. This they refused to do, 
eying, among other things, that they had nothing to do with 
the political controverses of the day, and did not mean to have 
Here opened the war. General Jackson finding he ceuld not 
make the Bank his ally, determined to destroy it, as he has every 
body and every thing who ever resisted his will, and in this he 
succeeded but too well. 

The final destruction of the Bank having been decreed, the 
ruling party, in order to fill the vacuum that would necessarily 
follow, began to make new banks in every State where they 
held power. Yes, sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
W aGsN&R) Complaine that the State banke have been increased 
from 350 to nearly 900, and I beg leave to tel! him that he and 
his friendsmade them. The Globe was as rabid then in the 
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great work of making banks as it now is in destroying them 
In that journalof December 21, 1833, it is said: - 

“This new Coalition, however, have jaboredin vain. The in- 
telligeot people of the West know how to maintain their righis 
and independence, and to repel oppression. Although foiled in 
the beeinning, every Western State is about to establish a State 
bank institition. They are resolved to avail ihemselves of their 
own tate credit as weil as of the nationa! credit to naintaina 
currency independent of foreignconiro!. Mr. Clay’s presses in 
Keniucky begin now wo feel how vain are all their efforts to re- 
siet this determination of the people in the West. The Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) Herald says; ‘From the indication of public 
opinion, a8 Contained in the papers from the States around us, 
there is every probability that banks will be chartered in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, and that efforts will be 
made to charter in this State(Kentucky) not only a State bank, 
with four or five branches, but several independent banks.’ ”’ 

And, having copied with approbation this promise of a large 
crop of new banka, the Globe then concludes by saying: 

“So Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, and Kentucky are re- 
solved to take care of themselves, and no longer depend on the 
kind guardianship of Biddle, Clay, and Co.” 

And Ohio did take care of herself by chartering at thatsame 
session of her Legislature, I believe, eleven new banks, with an 
aggregate capital of about four millions—the Administration 
party having a majority in both branches. 

Into the banks, new and old, the deposites were hurried, and, 
fearing they would not lend the money fast enough, orders were 
given them to discount, not in peremptory language, but suffi- 
ciently distinct—for a mere suggestion in those days from An- 
drew Jackson or his lieutenants was equivalent to an order. 
But in this matter Ispeak from the book, sir, and therefore read 
from Senate documents Ist session 234 Congress, Ist vol. Doc. 
2, p. 33, the following letter, dated 

‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 23, 1833. 

“Sir: The Girard bank has been selected by this Department 
as the dewository of the public money collected in Pennsylvania 
and its vicinity, and the collector at Philadelphia will hand you 
the form of acontract proposed to be executed, with a copy of 
his instructions from this Department. In selecting your insti- 
tution as one of the fiscal agents of the Government, I not only 
rely on its solidity and established character, as affording a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the safety of the public money entrusted 
to itskeeping, but I confide also inits disposition to adopt the 
most liberal course which circumstances will admit towards 
other moneyed Institutions generally, and particularly to those 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

“The deposi'es of the public money will enable you to affird 
increased /acilities to commerce, and to extend your accommoda- 
tions to individuals; and as the duties which are payable to the 
Government arise from the business and enterprise of the mer- 
cllants engaged in foreign trade, it is but reasonable that they 
should be preferred in the additional accommodations which the 
public deposites will enable your institution to give, whenever 
it can be done without injustice to the claimsof other classes of 
the community Iam, &c. 

“R. B. TANEY, 
“Secretary ef the Treasury. 

“To the President of the Girard Bank, Philadelphia.” 

And the following letter is found at page 36 of the same docu 
ment, from which I give only an extract: ‘ 

“Treasury DEPARTMENT, Oct. 9, 1$33 

“In selecting your institution as one of the fiscal agents of the 
Government, I not only rely on its solidity and established cha. 
racter, as affording a sufficient guarantee for the safety of the 
public money entrusted to its keeping, but I confide also in its 
disposition to adopt the inost liberal course which circum- 

stances will admit towards other moneyed institutions general- 
ly, and particularly to those in your vicinity. 

“The deposites of the public money will enable you to afford 






* increased facilities tothe commercial and other classes of the 


community, and the Department anticipates from you the adop- 
tion of such a course, respecting your accommodations, as will 
prove acceptable to the people and safe to the Government. 
“Tam, &c R. B. TANEY, 
“Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The next proofis found in Genera] Jackson’s message to Con 
gress, ia December, 1$33, where he says: 

“lam happy to know that, through the good sense of our 
people, the effurt to get up a panic has hitherto failed, and that, 
through the increased accommodations which the State banks 
have been enabled to afford, no public distress has followed the 
exertions of the bank.” 

And even Mr. Kendall, if good authority, may be quoted. 


Alluding to the large amount of public money on deposite, he 
says 

“Should neither the Treasury nor the bank restore a ):ortion 
of this greatsum tocirculation, the consequences apprehe ided 


would be of the most serious kind: andthe community of New 
York were beginning to look earnestly to the Government for 
relief.” 

Then, sir, through the interposition of the Government, did 
the banks shoot madly from their spheres, ending with the sus- 
pension in May, 1837; but even this event, so unfortunate and 
disreputable, would probably have been avoided had it not been 
for yet other experiments: for the currency quacks in power 
had by this time halfa dozen wheels in motion, all directed to 
the accomplishment of their grand object, the improvement of 
the currency, and ali whirling like the machinery of a steam en- 
gine when the resisting power has been by some accident re- 
moved. 

In the spring of 1896, Mr. Benton introduced a resolution in- 
to the Senate requiring all payments fer the public lands to be 
made in specie, but it was promptly and almost unanimously 
rejected; yet the members of Congress had scarcely reached 
their homes before General Jackson, by his ipse dixit, in the 
shape of what was called a specie circular, made that law 
which the Senate had refused to do, thus substituting his will 
fortheirs. At the next session, Congress passed a bill, by a 


very large majority in each House, rescinding this circular, but ° 


it was at the close of the session, and General Jackson, availing 
himself of the constitutional grant of ten days within which to 
sign or return a bill, did neither before the adjournment, and 
thus again did the Executive practically exercise legislative 
power, and defy the known wishes of the people. Upon the 
conatitutionality, equity, expediency, or consequences of the 
specie circular, Ido not pro} to epeak, and I allude te it only 
as one of the experimenis of the day and a part of the system we 
are referring to. 

Another important auxiliary in the great and glorious work 
of improving the currency, having its inception at an earlier 
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day, butjust now beginning to bring forth fruits—nor 


repentance, however, as yei—was what is now general fog two thirds p 
beat known as the gold humbug. Gold was to be the co y he whole.” 
currency of the country, and it was to be acquired by Noahs ‘Toe pil! pass 
through Jegislation here, an arbitrary, aruficia! vale ibe WAS nut V 
above its real value, so that, being worth more here than ele ie Gide, sd 


where, it should be drawn here and retained; 
With this was the establishment of branch mints, 

1, Mc. Chairman, have no powers of description 
to teil the committee what brilliant prospects we 
before us, that will compare with those exhibited in the coi 
of the a for months; and as the organ of the Adminis. 
tion, speaking in its name, it seems proper t ’ 
too the benefit of its own words: ee re een " 

From the Globe of 23th March, 1834. 

“When the money held by the people is gold and silver, the 
can never be moved by panics or affected by the dificulti y 
banks. Witha golden eagle in his pocket on Saturda igh 
the laboring man may rest in perfect confidence that ote ‘ 
failure on Monday will deprive him of the proceeds of his ne 
ceding week’s labor. Few laboring men or Jarmers kee “ 
hand for any time more than ten, twenty, to filty dollnen on 
the sums they receive are generally small. If our gmail’ = 
rency were eagles, aan quarter-eagles, and dollars with 
their fractions, enabling all these people to obtain payment fot 
their labor or produce in the precious metals, they would be 
effectually protected against all the casualties ang frauds of 
papermoney. * * ° * * Gold and siiver coin, the cur: 
rency of the Constitution, is Jackson money; notes, wih ic: 
tures on them, promising to pay, the bank’s mouey, Which 
will our farmers and mechanics have, Jackson money or bank 
money?” 


and connects, 
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; From the Globe of \8th April, 1831. 

* Jackson Monzy.—In a few days we shall have an accurate 
account of all the specie which has arrived at the principa| 
orts in the United States since the Ist day of December last. We 
ave no doubt it exceeds FOUR MILLIONS OF DOLLaRs 
The most singular incident of the times is, that GOLD as we 
as silver is returning from Europe. 

“What mechanic, farmer, or laboring man would not rather 
have a golden eagle than a ten dollar note on the Bank of Was) 
ington, or any other bauk? This is the ‘SOUND CURRENCY? 
which Gen. Jackson recommends.” 

From the Globe of April 25, 1834. 

‘“HARD-MONEY CuRRENCY.—A few facts are necessary to be 
known and kept in mind by the people, in the present crisis, in 
order to understand whether the country can supply itself wit) 
gold and silver envugh to serve for the common currency, after 
the United States Bank is done with.” x 

From the Giobe of May 21, 1834. 

“If Congress will pass the coin bills, the circulation of the 
country will be rich in goldand silver. The drops of sweat 
which fall from the farmer’s brow will be turned into eagles, 
and half eagles, and Spanish milled dollars. His buehels of 
corn, wheat, &c. will not be resolved into a dirty rag in the cor 
ner of his pocket, promising to pay what the issuers have not 
the means of paying.” 

Congress did pass the gold bill, in accordance with Executive 
dictation; the sweat still falls from the farmer’s brow, but it is 
not turned into eagles, half eagles, or Spanish milled dollars; 
and the farmers among my Constituents would now be extreme 
ly rejoiced to be enabled to resolve their bushels of corn, wheat, 
&c. even in what the Globe calls “dirty rags.” 

From the Globe of June 11, 1834. 

‘Since Mr. Lowndes’s death, the argument in favor of a gold 
currency has derived an additional weight from the discovery 
of our native gold mines. These mines are developing witha 
rapidity and expansion unknown in the history of the world 
Ten years ago, first noticed, and producing then $5,000 a year; 
now producing above two millions in a year; and no assignable 
limit to their extent and production. To those whe talk of a 
national currency, We point them to the gold region in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, and the contiguous portions of Eas: 
Tennessee and Alabama. There is a national treasure! There 
is material for a national currency!—national in every sense of 
the word; for it is the product of the nation, and current all over 
the nation, and called for by every man in the nation who is free 
egy chains of stipendiary servitude to the United States 
Bank. 


“If Mr. Lowndes had lived, this truly national currency 
would have been long since restored. The discovery of the 
gold regions in the Seuth would have stimulated his exertions 
and consummated his purpose. The restoration of this cur 
reucy is now demanded by the voice of the whole country. It 
is demanded from the present Congress It is the great measure 
of the session. Let the nation not be disappointed. Let the 
GOLD BILLY. PASS! 16to1 isthe word! The bank men, not 
daring to make an open opposition, will work under ground, and 
endeavor to frustrate the measure by proposing all manner of 
fractions between 15 and 16 to 1; but let the gold phalanx stand 
firm, and the paper legion will be defeated.” 

Yes, sir, 16to 1 was the word, and we saw 16 dollars in sound 
paper, and even in gold, then, to] now. 


From the Globe of June 16, 1834. 
“The whole great West requires a circulation of doubloons 
It will be their principal gold coin, and will be got in immense 
quantities from New Orleans.” 


The eagles of which the Globe talked, on the 2lst May, wers 
now turned into doubloons for us at the West, and a great stream 
of them was to flow up the Mississippi and ita tributaries 
Now, sir, some of my constituents live at the sources of streams 
that finally wend their way into the “father waters,” and are 
entitled, upon geographical considerations, to a portion of this 
gold, but they have not yet seen the first premonitery system of 
its approach, 

The same number of the Globe says: 

“The subject has been before Congress all the winter, and 
every member knows how he is going to vote. There is no 
pretext for delay; but delay isthe first trick of the bank to de- 
feat the bill. Congress has but one question to decide, and 
that is the relative value—the question of 16 to I—all the 
rest is matter of detail. The time is now short—only two 
weeks; but still the coin bills are expected to pass. The cesign 
of the bank party to defeat the bills by — or to frustrate their 
operation by i uate and vicious details, is pertectly under- 
stood, and being underatood ought to be counteracted. “ Let the 
gold bill pass. ; 

“Tt ts sane the Southern mines will yield THREE 
MILLIONS of dollars worth of gold this year. A rise in the 


ratio of gold from 15 to 1,t0 16 to 1, will be an advance of six 
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thirda per cent. on that amount, which will be $190,000 |! | 


” ' 
oo ot peaeed the House—the authoritative style of the || 


oe was nut without effect; ‘* Let the gold bill pass’! '! spake 





ad two 


| 
Gi j done i t 
and it was . a : | 
pe ee ak of being tedious, let me point pee to the shouts of | 
att that rung from one end of the land to the other, 
ynamy From the Globe of June 23, 1834. ' 


i 
| 
| 
eis el 
«GOLD curRENcY.—It will be seen, by our Congressional re- i} t 
» that the gold bill has passed the House of Re; resentatives, | f 
Ps ogs to the Senate te-day for their concurrence. The bank 
- opposed a furious opposition, and foug t, like the ancient |} 
rains, till the stars appeared inthe evening. The gtwat battle 


| 
I 
= fgught on Saturday, and occupied the whole day. Be it re- | 
| 
' 
| 
; 
! 
' 


t 
pred that this Saturday was the 2let day of June, jast at 
pet” amer solstice, when days are longest and hottest. It was 
ei the tactics of the bank leaders, if men can be called 
erilenny voare themselves both ledand driven by the mammon 
ey serve—it was evidently their tactics, first, to siave 
Fhe pill Lill the next session; next, to befog it ina wilderness 
; mystification; and, finally, to sink the relative value of gold | 
iqiverto a ratio below 16 to 1; which would have defeated 
wy greavenl of getting gold into circulation as a national cur- 
‘eocy. Upon these three tacks, the ultra bankites made fight, | 
ri jeveloped in such force about mid-day as to show that | 
eo was their great resource, and that their plan was to pro- | 
vagt the struggle into the ensuing week. The friends of gold 
hen determined UPON a permanent sitting til! the bill was 
raged. They renounced all idea of adjourning at theend of | 
the day, and evinced an invincible determination to sit out the 
~yestion. This brought things to an issue, and towards sunset 
ne triumphant vote was taken, and resulted in an overw helm- | 
og majority for the just and truly American ratio of l6 tol. | 
We say just, because it Is the ratio which will bring gold into | 
mon use, a8 COMMON Currency; and we cali it truly Ame- || 
jean, because all America, trom Canada to Cape Horn, will | 
sow have that uniform ratio, and thus bring their whole gold | 
-ounage into concord and harmoay, aad just as convenient for || 
culation as if all was from the same mint. | 
“The bill goes to the Senate to-day. The strength ofthe Bank | 
wo that body excites some little apprehension, but it is impos- | 
sie to believe in formidable opposition there, after the |} 
victorious vote in the House of Representatives; and we || 
ee! ready to congratulate the friends of the country upon | 
ne actual establishment ofa gold NATIONAL curreacy.”’ 
Toe apprehensions of the Globe as to the action ofthe Senate || 
were jl founded. The bill became a law; and, to complete the | 
goiden picture, a8 drawn by its friends, I must be permitted to {| 
regi one item more: 
ee From the Globe of July \6, 1834 
“THs GOLD CURRENCY.—While every part of America re- 
ices—whileevery heart not ensiaved to the scrub aristocracy 
fine paper system—while every independent and patriotic ci- | 
zen exults in the recovery and restoration of the long lost geld || 
urreacy. the West, and all Western Citizens, have the deepest 
and greatest cause fur proud exultation and manly rejvicing, at | 
wis propitiousevent. For, of all America, the West isthe part | 
which needed most, and will profit mest from the circulation of 
gold, Happily they have but few banks in the West, and, there- 
jure, need gold to carry about andtravelupon, Happily, again, 


1] 
ye greatest supply of gold will go to the West, The emg anis i! 
removing to that great region will all carry gold in preference || 
jo either silver or paper, for it is lighter than silver, and safer 1] 
than paper. + The land offices will become receptacles and re- {| 
servoirsof gold, whence it will be distribuied to the country || 
jrough the Goveroment disbursements, through the military, || 


the surveying, and the Indian departments; and wo to the officer | 
who, having received gold from the Government, shall presume | 
or dare tooifer paper to the soldiers or citizens. Then agreat | 
seam of gold will flow up the Mississippi from New Orleaus, 
and diffuse itself all over the Great West. Nearly all the gold |! 
coinage of the new world will come to the United States; for all | 
thecoinage of the new Governments of Mexico and South Ame- 
rica, being the coinage of rebel. provinces, cannot go to old 
Spain, or to any of her dependencies, and therefore will come to 
the United States as its natural and best market. This will fill 
the West with doubloons and half joes; and in eight or nine 
months from this time, every substantial citizen will have along 
silken purse, of fine open net work, through the interstices of 
which the yellow gold will shine and glitter. Turen travellers 
will be free from the pestilence of ragged, filthy, and counterte't 
notes, Every subs antial man, and every substantial man’s 
wife and daughter, willtravel upon gold. The satellites of the 
Bank alone, to show their servile subjection to their liege mo- 
varch, will repine atthe loss of paper.”” 

Notwithstanding all these promises, sir, the people see ao lit- 
le gold, and are likely to see so little for a long time to come, 
thatit may be well tolet them know what excellent qualities it 
as, as detailed by Mr. Benton: | 

“QUALITIES OF THE GOLD CURRENCY.—}. It had an intrins‘c 
value, 2. Ithad a uniformity of value. 3. It was a portable 
currency. 4. It was indestructible. 5. It possesses inherent 
purity. 6, It is superior to allother currency. 7. It is the true 
regulator and equalizer ofexchanges. 8. It was the inaster of 
paper money. 9. It isthe trueregulator of bank issues. 10. It 
13 constitutional currency; and, therefore, the people have a 





night to have it, while the Constitution remains, whether they 
can give good reasuns for it or not. 


“To all which we add, it is the most beautiful currency in 
the world; and, therefore, the most agreeable to the eye as 
Well as the best for the pocket, that the wisdom of man has de- 
vised.? 


In connection with this subject, 1 must call your attention 
for a moment to the establishment of the branch mints at North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana—one of the most, among the 
many, palpable instances of the waste of money to be found 
on our records. The mint in Philadelphia has the capacity to 
coin ineaglesthree hundred millions of dollars annually; but 
teking the average of coins, silver and gold, large and smail, its 
Capacity is equal to twelve millions, and never have the bu! lion 
andold coinsthat cond be obtained been, adequate to the sup- 
ply tothat extent. Yet tv help on the humbug, the branch 
mints Were established at a cost, for buildings, fixtures, and ap. 
pliances, of about $750,000, and the annual expense of sustain- 
ing them is near $5000). Tuey have been in operation two or 
three years, and have coined altogether about halla million. 
Pating the last year, the branch at New Orleans coined about 
$23,000; and the gentleman trom Pennsy}vania[Mr. Ocis] has 
told us that ten cent piecescostthirtyceniseach. Official state- 
ments on our tables show thatthe branch mint in North Caro- 
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Chamber, in anticipation of the immense results expected from 


money, We have approached the confines of the 


spring, and the complete restoration 


the reform of the currency, and vindicate 


failed, miserably failed, as has every other in re! 
currency 


| 

! 

| 

| 

' 

| gold} 

| holders generally? 
demand 

| 
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pudently give the he to all your former pretensions, and tell the 


Se 





Independent Treasury—Mr. Allen. 





ina, in a little more than a year, coined: $54,000 at an expense | 


of $33 466, or about two-filths of the product | 


And yet, in December, 1835, Mr. Benton said, in the Senate 


} 

' 
hem, these words: | 
“After forty years of wandering in the wilderness of paper | 
const tu! ional 
medium. Seventy five millions of specie inthe country. with 
he proepectof an annual increase of ten or twelve mall 
or the next four years, three branch mints 






t the 


younce the successof President Jacksou’s 





he libe) of having prescribed an impracticable currency 
A prediction proved by the event to be as untounded as the 


style and manner were bombastic 


| 

Sir, nobody will now pretend that the whole acheme hes not | 
avion » ine 

uaderiaken by this Administration. Where is the 
Whe has it, except members,of Congress and the office | 


The director of the Mint says the gold law 


has not only failed to accomplish its purpose, but has been 
positively injurious, and be advises Us repeal, ” 
be the result, the “bank forced’ in Congress foretold. 
man, whose powers of vision were not absolutely destroyed by 
partisan feeling, must have known that such 2 radical, arbitrary 
effort, in despite of all the laws of trade, to acquire an undue 
proportion of gold— undue, [inean, in relation to supply and 


‘hat such would 
Any 


of the commercial world generally—would 


abortive or worse than abortive 


prove || 
, and especially so when we 
things in the United States and in 
In the latter, gold constituedthe specie circulation, and was 


look ¢ the condition of 


Eng! i 





he basis of the paper issues—-here gold and 
legal tender, and the legal basis necessarily of the paper issues 
—but pracucally it was silver, silver slightly overated, 
as the law stood, when contrasted with gold, and hence 1 was re 
tained inthis country. ‘There sliver was 
dise—here, it Was so with gold; there was go 
purposes— here was silver enouc! 

And yet, asifto ruin the best c 


silver were both a 


being 


anarticle of merchan 


d enough tor their 
lor ours 
istomer we had forour ata 


ples,in the first place, and ourselves next, ai 





1 in which we 
have succeeded admirably, we undertook, by mad legislation, 
to drive the silver from our shores, and draw from England her 
gold, utierly reckless of e@ conseqnence Gold began to mov 
hither by reason ofthe artificial value we had given it: Uhis 
produced a contraction of the whole ci ut f England. de 
preciated the valueof every thing selling In her markets, ¢ 
sulting In the loss on our next MICrOP OF yy tw y 
five millions of dollars, and tor which we tno equivaien 
whatever, except that a few esti able geoatlemen in W and 
Chestnut streets had, for a tine, the supreme felici M lookiy 
upon the ‘‘most beautiful currency in the world.” 

Ihave thus, Mr. Chairmay istily glanced at some of the 


financial experiments of the party in power, and 


not warrantedin opposing this, If tor no other reason, because 


itis another experiment, and to be admunisiered by the same 
hands 

For order and reguiarily, confusion and uncertainty have 
succeeded; the rewards of industry iluctuate with every breeze; 
office holders, brokers and shavers, alone, of allthe various 


classes of society, have flourished the more the greater the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of others. ‘Phs grand experiment for 
improving the best currency inthe world has w tup inthe 


creation of an irredeemable paper currency iv haifthe States 
ofthe Union—the paralysis of 1rade—general and intense embar- 


rassment of the people, and the entire disgrace of “the party, 
the country, and the Government 
Sir, itis humiliating, mortifying, nauseating, to look back 


upon our condition as it Wasten years ago—to trace our histo- 


ry te this time through the wicked, m serable, bungling series 
of experiments that have been perpetrated upona confiding 
people, andto see where we now are and are likely tobe fora 
umetocome. True,the Administration and its supporters, it 


and out of Congress, tell usthe existing state of things is the 
best possible one for the country, and they cheer us forwaid by 
promising that when we get labor down to the level of Holland 
and Germany, we can manuiacture so cheaply as to monopo- 
lize the home market and undersell in yut our 
fellow citizens who have be ral wages and 
he enjoyment of whatthey deem necessaries, and sometimes 
luxuries, see no good reason why they should be reduced to po- 
veity that the country may beconie rich 

An honest but miecuided enthusiasm for a gallant old soldier, 
eleven years ago, brought a set of men into power who were 
entirely unfit to wield it, and objectionable as was the first ge 
neration, succeeding ones have become worse and worse from 
that day to this, till now the destinies of this great country are 
in charge of mere pediers in politics—vampires on the commu. 
nity. They have been stumbling, blundering, hobbling along 
from one experiment to another, obviously without knowing 
what they were about or caring for the consequences—c onstant- 
ly promising and never fulfilling—paying off old promises by 
making new ones successively, and promising, too, not only 
without the means of paying, but without, asit vould seem, 
even the expectation of having them, and this by a set of men 
who have the most holy horror forthe credit system. Personal 
glorification from him who left “this great people properous 
and happy” on the 4th of March, ’37, down to the humblest tide- 
waiter in the most obscure fishing village on the coast—the ad- 
vancement of personal interests a d of party interests seem to 
have been the ruling motives, rather than the welfare of the 
Republic—credit might perish and commerce perish, and all 
that renders life desirable might be ground in the dust, so long as 
the leadera of the party could ride onthe crest of the wave and 
enjoy the ‘spoils of victory Nor, sir, did you sin ignorant- 
ly. All the evils under which we now suffer, were predicted 
by master spirits in and out of the Capitol, but without effect. 
What was prophecy has unfortunately become history; and 
now, surrounded by the wrecks yourselves have made, you im- 


foreign ones: 


» accustomed ta libe 


country you have only to look out for the Goverrment 

The President himself, enveloped in the ample folds of his of- 
ficial cloak, says: 

“All communities are apt to lock tec Government for too 
much! Even in our own country, where its powers and duties 
are 80 strictly limited, we are prone to do so, especially at pe- 
riods of sudden embarrassment and distress 
to be so!”? 

Sir, l ask if “the powers and duties of 
so strictly limited,” 


But this ought not 


this Government are 
why did the “illustrious predecessor” of 





GLOBE. rt 


Mr. Van Buren interfere with the currency at ail 
take to give usa better one 
of a Bank of the Unit 


d 
why consign credit an 





H. of Reps. 


why under. 
why volunteer the offer of a plan 
ed Sta ea, ashe didin the velo mensage— 
commerce to perdition—why declare 

















that all who trade on borrowed capital ought to break? Why 

allorany of these? Aodto what end have all your experiments 

ended ostensibly? And why, sir, has this icy, freezing declara- 

of the President been withheld ti! all your aplendid expe 

riments have exploded in miserab‘e failures, involving people 
Gover ie COMMON misfortune? 

Sir, Our present distreases are attributable to bad legislation. 


Howeve I im } 


V 


lence or famine, or any otker 


h we may have merited the displeasure of Hea- 
eq, the Almighty has not seen fit to inflict upon us war, pest: 
ianonalcalamity; while our peo- 











ple have been as active ay dustrious and enterprising as 
ever, and our soil as prolifi Ii the fault be not in the people, 
and ifthe calamities which oppress us have not been sent by Hea- 
ven asscources for our sins. to what se other than bad goa- 
vernment ¢ they be attributed? Sir, | say in my place now, 
hear it whor lis administration has been in the hands of 
men either diehoneet or 1 competent, an ithets iriends may take 
either horn of the dilemma, as best suita them—they have mis. 
carried from ignorance or design, and in either event they de 
serveio beremoved. And yet, sir,strange as it may seem, these 
men have the assurance to ask the people of thia country —bleed- 


or stupidity—to continue not 
distinctly in power 
« 


t 


ng as they are from every pore by reason of their wickedness 
only their party but themselvea 
Why, str, if the party had any priaciples 
ther than mercenary ones) t men are certainly not the 
ersons to carry Out those principles. If an individual should 





manage the concerns of a private assecttion of business men 


asthe dominant party have managed the affairs of the 


A 
I 


Ameri- 
an people, he would be drunimed in disgrace from the viaci- 
age 

What isthe remedy? IT}, sir, would it t 
ivate In the ranks, to 5 


come me, a mere 
int #euta remedy for all our troubles; 











but bean tell you it is not to be foundin yeur Sub Treasury, 
withits safes and vaults, its bolts and bars, its bon’s and impri 
ament. Nor, sir,do PT think it would be found in a resort to 
the State deposite bank system, though this is infinitely prefera- 
ble tothe other, because the mor ey would he safe, and no dane 
gerous Executive influence could be brought be brought to bear 
unon if—i! we could not do all the good we desire, it ceuld do 
me, andi could do no harn 

Ve know t d x forty vears of our history we had a 

i Itha { that time we had no such em 

1 " $a NOV { losees by high rates of ex- 
nce, a iden fhe tions in the value of property, with 

w exeeptions ! they easily accounted for. The troubles 
Ving « t the measures of Mr. Jefferson 

he time the first ind thed ers resulting from the 

r and trom the ‘ fa national k from ISit to 1817, 

i ey ir ry importations fer two or three years after 
War, with some bad ma ‘ mi the partot the bank it- 

fin its early convulsive eflorts to “ing ve the currency, 
ediately after it went i operation; for atime affeoted the 

bank and ev thing else the country, Order could not at 
oO he brought out chaos, even had the bank been weil con - 
ducted; and had it been so, it would have been about the only 

thing inthe country that was 

My own belief unequivocally is, that sooner or later we must, 
in sportsna zp! take a back track, But gentlemen are 
| ree ifthey suppose I would at this time, charter a 
Ban i S:ates: not, however, hecause I have the 
ghtest doubt of our constitutional nghttode it. Whenl re- 

\ tthartt ry twoofthet irty-nine framers ot the Constitu 
1. at one time or another, offi jally sustained a National 
Bank. and that almost one-half of the thirty-nine were in the 
( 73 of 91 that chartered the first Bank; when I recollect 
that Washinwion, and Jefferson. tad Madieon and Mieaeen. aaa 
last. and least onc itutional points, At trew Jackson himself, 
ave st] ted such an institution, and that the Supreme 


n Marshall at ite head, affirmed its constitn- 
lis d, too, what may bave more influence than all with 
some gentlemen about me, when recollect that the charter of 
the late Bank was passe! as a Democratic, wat-party measure, 
st the votes of the Federal party, and that its passage was 
esteemeda party triumph, I could not doubt, if so disposed, that 
we have rightfully the power to make a third bank.,! 

But, sir, 1 would not speak it into existence now ifI could; let 

epregentex! be tried out; lec it be ascertained to a de- 
whether a country like this, extending through 18 
es of latitude, andtwice as many of longitude, with 
all the varied productiens incident to such a space, with a po- 
pulation active, industrious, and enterprising without parallel, 
{twenty States exercising, and rightfully, too, 
the power of chartering banksat pleasure; let it, I say, be ascer- 
tained beyond all future contr versy whether, under such cir. 
cumstar cos, we can transact our business eucce esfully and hap- 
pily without a bank, or something equivalent. Whatever else 
we mav bequeath to our children, spare them, as we love them, 
the infliction of an age of financial experiments by partiean 
quacks. We have suffered almost as much as we can by this 
miserable empiriciam. Now jet us suffer something more for 
posterity, that all doubts may be eettled, and forever. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I will not help to lay a single stone in the 
edifice ul} all doubt shall be solved. | will not contribute my 
humble aid to build upa target for demagogues and broken 
down politicians and party hacks to air their poisoned arrows 
at. 

But, sir, L insist upon it, and the peayle will, asI think, that 
you do something to rove theit condition, or, more proper- 
lv. to enable them to I one of the attributes of sove- 
reignty—it isone of the hizheat obligations imposed by the Con- 
stitution, and it was one of the strongest motives for ita forma- 
tion—it was what you have professedly been trying to accom- 
plish for years past, to furnish the country with a sound cur- 
rency: if it benot done here, it can be done nowhere, and if we 
refuse to doit, we shall prove recteant to one of our most im- 
portant trusts, An, sir, it wi lone, and done here. The 
people will decree it, at there is no appeal. We 
may stalk about this Hall in fancied consequence, wielding a 

thority, saying what ehall be and what shall not be, 
but if we set upour will against that of the people, we shall 
soon find ourselves the weaker party; letthem declare fora 
National Bank,’and there will be one, whether we say yea or 
nay. If we refuse todo their bidding, it isone of the easiest 
things imaginable to put us aside and put othersin our places. 
We are not the masters, but theservants of those who sent us. 
Ido not cay a Bank of the United States is the remedy, but it is a 
remedy—perhaps a substitute for that can be found—the end 
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must be attained, however, in one way or another. You took 
from the people as goud a currency as the world ever saw, un- 
derthe plea of giving them a beter, and shey will hold you to 
your engagement, not iterally though, sir, forthe y have had 
enough of the better, and will unly ask tor the god currency of 
which you deprived them by loud ciamor and false prevences. 

I have before referred to a report made by a commuuee of the 
Renate composed of pa and political friends of Gen. 
Jackson, at the session of 1829-730, for one purpose, and I now 
recur to it to show to “the party” what kind of a currency we 
had when they began fo tmprece u, and what kind we must 
and shall haveagain. Out of their own mouths ehall they be 
convicted. Afier speaking of the local currency, the committee 


eurrency, more known, more trusted, and more valuabe than 
the local currency, wich is employed in the exchanges be- 
tween different parts of the country. These are the notes of 
the National Bank. These notes are receivable for the Go- 
vernment by the nine thousand receivers scattered throughout 
every partofthe country. ‘They are, in fact, in the course oj) 
business, paid in gold or silver, though they are not legally or 
necessarily so pal! by the branches of the Bank in every section 
ofthe Union. In ali commercial places they are received in all 
transactions, without any reduction in value, and never, under 
any circumstances, does the paper, from the remoteat brauches, 
vary beyond a quarter of one per Cent. in its actual exchange 
forsilver. Here, then, is acurrency as safe os silver—more 
convenient and more valuable thansilver—which, through the 
whole Western and Southern and interior parisof the Union, is 
eageriy sought inexcheuge for silver; which, in those sectionn, 
often bears a premium paidin silver, which is, throughout the 
Gnion, equal to silver in paymentto the Government and pay- 
ments to individuais in business, and which, whenever eslver is 
needed in any part of the country, will command it without 
the charge of the alightest fraction of a per centage. By means 
of this currency funds are tranamitted at an expense less than 
in any other country. In no other country can a merchant do 
whatevery citizen of the United States can do—deposite. for in- 
stance, his silver at St. Louis, or Nashville, or New Orleans, 
and receive noies which he can carry with him 1,000 or 1 500 
miles, to the Atlantic cities, and there receive for them an equi 
valent amount of silver without any expense whatever, and in 
no possible event an expense beyond a quarter of one per cent. 
If, however, a citizen does not wish to incur the anxiety of car- 
rying these notes with hii, or to run the haz ard of the mail, he 
may, inetead of them, receive a draft payable to himself or his 
agent alone, so #8 (ov insure the receipt of an equal amount, at 
an expense of not one-half, and often not one-fourth, of the 
actual costo! carrying the silver The owner of funda, for in- 
siance, at St. Louis or Nashville can transter them to Poiladel- 
phia for one half per cent.; from New Orleans generally with: 
out any charge at all, at most one-half per cent; trom Mobile 
from par to one-half per cent; from Savannah at one-half per 
cent; and from Chaileston at from par to one-quarter per 
cent.” 

Mr. Cnairman,1 am tired of these currency investigations, 
and Ihave no doubt you are, and 1 will, therefore, endeavor 
speedily to end them after looking at the effecta of your fi 
ciering on the State I in part represen! 


“There is, however, superadded to this currency, a general 


nan 


These importajions of jast year were one hundred and forty 
millions, exclusive of re-exporta. The population of Ohio is 
probably about one-tenth of the population of the Union, and it 
ia fair tosuppose they consume one-tenth of the imports, or 
fourteen millions for the last year, to which sum are to be added 
duties, charges for transportavion, and mercantile profits. in all 
at least six millions, making twenty muilions. We gave for 
that nearly our whole surplus products. Now, these products 
have diminished one-hall in value,and we shallhave about the 
same surplus as before. The imported merchandise will be 
sold no lees because we are embarrasred. We must pay the 
same for a pound of tea or a yardof cloth, whether wheat be 
worth fifty cents or adollar. Cost in Europe and incident. ! 
charges and profits we must pay, or not have the articles that 
we may want. As, thereiore, we cannot double our product, 
we must halve the consumption; but for that half we must give 
the same labor as we fast year gave forthe whole. ‘Thus, with- 
out any equivalent, we shall be deprived of the benefit and 
pleasure we enjoyed from the use of one moiety of what we 

forehad. Ii we areim debt, we must pay two barrels of flour 
where one would have sufficed. The thousand dollars balance 
due on my farm hay becometwo thousand. The man who has 
money can buy twice as much as he cou!d then, while the poor 
man who owes but little must lose his all to pay that litle 
Thus, sir, of all plans to make rich men richer and poor men 
poorer, I know of none more efficient than those set in motion 
by this people loving, aristucracy-hating Ad «inistration. The 
miserable miser in his attic, insisting upon his pound of flesh 
besause it Was nominated in the bond, could not have devised a 
eo 1rse of legislation more satisiactory to himself than that pur- 
we! in this Capitol, 


Our State debi is about twelve mi'lions, for which I am glad 
tosay we have value received—the interest is about $700,000, 
and this must be paid by the products of our labor, levied in the 
shape of toils on the produce we sell, andthe goods we 
sume, and the deficit must be provided for by taxation. Last 
year 700,000 bushels of wheat would have paid the interest— 
now it will take 1,400 000; and ifthe low prices are to continue, 
a reault which we are toid Is to be productive of so much goo}, 
we shall find our debi practically doubled, as weil as our in- 
terest. 


My esteemed colleague [Mr. Parisu] accounts for the low 
prices of our produce by charg: git, most conveniently, ¢ 
on the banks, which are made to Carry not only thetrown sins, 
but every body’s else, and he exhibits tables showing the con 
tractions and expansions for eighteen successive mouths, wih 
the falland rise in the price of flour. Well, now, sir, if 
price of our flour depended upon bank discounts, it must ree 
and fall to correspond with the increase and dimmution of the 
discounts; but if any gentleman will take the trouble to exa 
mine the tables, he wi! find no apparent relation between ther 
he will discover in certain periods, daring which the banks co 
tracted, say 10 per cent. that flour fell 20 percent. and when 
the contractions were 20 per cent. flonr fell lO per cent. The 
rise and fall of the price of flour depends upon causes beyond 
the reach of our banks—it must depend upon the value at the 
ultimate maiket—cevere contraction would retard some 
what the sale and transportation, as expansion would facilitate 
them, but neither would materially affect the price. If flour be 
worthten doliars in New York, it will sell promptly in Ohio 
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at from eight to nine dollars, whether our banks expand or con- 


tract. 

But why have our banks contracted? Why, sir, independent 
© genera! Causes existing all over the country, the Sulons in our 
Lezislscure, tur we have them there as well as tere, wished to 
show their financial skill by making experiments on -heir own 
account—they wanted to do their share of the great work of re- 
forming the currency, that they might participate with usin 
the glory toresuit from it. The first experiment was at the 
session before the last; our banks had been in the practice of 
—— their surplus funds in the Eastern cities, on which they 
could draw at sight for commercial purposes, and for the re 
demption of their notes, a draft always bemg worth more than 
specie; and,in fac, but a few years ago,a bank or an indivi- 
dual sending hom: notes for redemption, would think injustice 
done ifthey could get nothing butspecie. But our legisiators, 
in the plenitude of their wisdom, decreed that the banks should 
keep coin in'the r vaults at the rate of one dollar for every three 
in paper; this compelled them to withdraw, in coin, the ba- 
lancea due them East, thus heipingto increase the embarraas- 
ment there last year, diminishing the prices ofour produce, as 
we had done on a larger scale in England when we drew away 
their gold; but they were also compelledto curtail their dis- 
counts and collect their debts, to bring the specie and circula- 
Uuon in relative proportion. 

At the last session they voted small bills a nuisance, and de- 
creed they should no longer be tolerated, and this compelled 
the banks to razee again, because the vacuum created by the 
withdrawal must be filled with specie, and that must be drawn 
from the banks. 

But our Legislature was not only plenary in wisdom, but 
plenary in power; and they, thereiore, at the late session, as- 
aerted and exercised the power of repealing bank and all other 
charters, whether the right had been reserved or not. And al- 
though the power was exerted perhaps in proper cases only, 
provided the right had existed, yet its tendency was still further 
to agitate the public mind, already sufficiently feverish. 

True, sir, this waslooked upon by men intelligent in such 
matiers as mere brutwm fulmen, for we have fortunately a 
Supreme Court, orthodox upon such heresies—a court that 
wil! not deny to thesovereign people the right to do in their col- 
lective capacity that which each one individually, not being a 
married woman, a child, a fvol, lunatic, or a madman, may do, 
to wit, make a con'ractthat shall be obligatory. I ought, sir, 
to ask pardon of my married female friends for putting them in 
such a category, but I wished to siate the exceptions, that the 
absurdity of the proposition sustained by our Legislature might 
be the more apparent 

My colleague says we, the Oppesition party, intend to com- 
pel the General Government to assume the debts ef the States, 
Where, sir, ts there an iota of evidence of this design to be 
found? Is wt in the suggestion of a London banker, that it 
would add greatly to the value of the State stocks? Sir, we all 
remember what a protracted debate there was in the Senate last 
winter on a resolution declaring that it would be inexpedient 
and unconstitutional for this Government to assume the State 
debts, when not a State in the Union had even intimated a w:sh 

hat it should bedone. It would be unparliamentary for me to 
eay on this floor that the whole affair was superlatively ricicu- 
jous, but L may be permitted to say that I believe every body 
without the ten railes square thought so - 

At all events, Mr Chairman, whatever other States may do, 
Ohio will never knock at yonder door as a suppliant, begging 
this G »vernment to pay her debts. She is able and willing to 
pay principal and interest to the uttermost farthing, and her 
creditors need give themselves no un-asinessabout her comply- 
ing with her engagements hereafter, as she has done heretofore, 
and which has so justly given her stocks the character they 
have at home and abroad. j 

Mr. Chairman, I liave trespassed longer than I intended upon 
the time of the committee. I have forberneto examine the de- 
tails of the bill, my principal object being to show that the plan 
itself was objectionable in a pecuniary view, and highly danger 
ous in its political bearings; and that, judging from the past, no 
reliance could be placed upon either the ability or the integrity 
of the men in power, and therefore that we ought not to place in 
their control a machine so potent for evil of all sorts as this 
would bein the hands of bad man. Whether I have succeeded 
or failed in accomplishing my purpose, others will determine 

Sir, I told you it w-s not for me to point out a remedy for our 
grievances; butif L were called upon to make suggestions that 
I thought might be beneficially adopted, I should say, primari. 
ly, put honestand competent men into power to constitute the 
substratum, without which no superstructure that such men 
would erect could stand for a day. Charter a Bank of the 
U. ited States, with all suitable restrictions, whenever a decided 
majority of the people called for it; regulate your tariff so as to 
protect domestic industry, but witheut doing injustice 'o any 
portion of the Unfon, or any particular interest in it; divide the 
proceeds of the public lands among the States, to which, as I 
think, they rightfully belong, and to some of which they would 
now be so convenien': and, finally, cease following men or 
parties merely as such, but go, morning, noon, and night, forthe 
country, the whole country, and nothing but the country. 





Nores —When I spoke of the hostility of the Van Buren 
party to banks, I did not expect to have, so soun, record evi- 
dence in the House of Representatives to substantiate my opi- 
nions. Speedily after the Sub-Treasury bill had passed, and 
before it had been signed by the President—he retaining it till 
the 4th of July for hisapproval, upen the popular idea perhaps 
that “the better the day the better the deed’”’—the Senate bill ex- 
tending the charters of the six banks in the District of Calum. 
bia, for two years, was called up foraction inthe House. These 
banks were ail supposed to be in good condition, and no objec- 
tion was made to them on any particular account other than 
thatthey were banks. By the exhibits it appeared that the cir- 
culation was $650,000—the specie $420,000, and that the debts 
due the banks by the people of the three cities of the District, 
and the adjacent counties of Maryland and Virginia, amounted 
to two and a half millions When the banks in the neighbor. 
ing States suspended last fall, five of the six District banksdid 
the same, as otherwise their coin would have been drawn from 
them at once, and not for the benefit of the people, but of spe- 
culators ; , 

The Administrat’on party determined to sacrifice these banks, 
both specie-paying and non-specie- paying, ss en example, as 
they declared in debate, for the State Legislatures, and to this 
end offered amendments to the Senate bi!!, some of them avow- 
edly to wind up the banks, and others of such a character as 
would necessarily result in their destruction, either because 





H. of Reps, 
they would be unale to prosecute business at al 
would be unprofitable. One amerdinent 
of bills under ten dollars, and was carried: 
ren; 76 nays, all Whig. 
Another as to 'wenty dollars was i 
“75 96 W.10 VY. B. i Ate 
Then as to fifty dollars, lost: 69 ayes, all V. B- in. 
Wmv n y rs, 9 ayes, all V. B; 106 nays, § 
Another amendment rendered the president an 
Verally liable for all the debts that might be owing by the he: t. 
and for which suit could be brought at once against a aiks 
without haviog first exhausted the bank eff. cts, and jr me ad 
ried: 92 ayes, ail V. B.; 90 nays, 78 W.12V B ——— a 
The bill, as 11 came from the Senate, provided that the 
shonid resume specie payments as soon as the banks in Vi 
and Maryland; but in the House an amendment was off, mp 
carried, requiring an immediate resumption: 87 ay es av = 
71 nays,66 W.5 V. B. ee 
A measure fn itself abstractedly right, ac 
banks could comply, but only by refusing new loang and 
pelling their debtors to pay, thus punishing the peop| = 
than the banks. ae 
The bill had by this time got into such a sha 
- friends refused to vote for it, and 1t was los: 


Prohibited the ~ 


WH ayes, all Vang 
lost: 83 ayes, all V. B 
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—ayes 69, nays 


cena: on the et ae a eartece e 
that day, in order to prevent the loss of the corpoig 
and thereby the debts due the banks, and to srseurte ton’ 
ty of the banks to their creditors, a bill was passed continui A 
the corporations two years, for the mere purpose of ¢nj ectine 
the twenty-five hundred thousand dojlare due them by the pee 
ple, and that the people mig!it collect the outstanding note of 
the banks. ver 
_ Here, then, in this District, where Congress has exclusive ju 
risdiction, the party goes against all banks whatever, and fore 
hard money currency. They were willing to sacrifice every 
debtor to the office holders and Shylocks in and about the capi 
tal. The banks must begin and pursue coercive measures 0 
compel the payment of every debt due them within two year 
and men with money will be enabled to buy as much property 
they like at their own prices. And what betier process could be 
thought of than this to make “rich men richer, and Poor mer 
poorer?” 

Congress has done for this devoted District what no State Lesis 
lature has done or would dare to do, and what members of Cor 
gress Ww ould not dare to co, if the people tu be affected were thei; 
constituents. 

COST OF TRANSPORTING SPECIE. 

By document No. 116, of the present session, sent to ua by 
Mr. Woodbury, it will be seen that the expense af transporting 
specie to pay demands on the Government is likely to form po 
inconsiderab!e item in the annual expenditure. ‘Tlie follewing 
items I copy from that document: - 


xpiring with 


J. De Selhorst, for transporti. g specie - g3AS 2 
J. De Selhorst dea do ; 158 00 
J. De Selhorst do do 227 © 
J. De Selhorst do do lid & 
J. De Selhorst do do 125 


Wom. B. Slaughter, Secretary of the Territory, with 
a salary of $1,000, for transporting $7,000 in spe- 
cie . ° ° ° e i . 

Wo. B. Slaughter, expenses going to St. Louis 

Wm. B. Slaughter, expenses for transporting money 
from Miiwaukie - : : . : 


510 © 

Wm. B. Slaughter, procuring money on draf 114.0 
Wm, B Siaughrer, going to St. Louis for specie, 
($20,000,) and paying members of the Legisla- 

ture - . e . ’ ° ‘ 800 0 
Wm. B. Slaugiiter, expenses in co lecting a Govern- 

ment draft on landoffice— - . . . 10 0 

$2,816 3 


All this refers to the expenditures in the single Territory o/ 
Wiskonsin, amounting in all to perhaps $40,000. 

This may be considered a good beginning in this hard money 
experiment. 

PRICES OF LABOR IN HARD MONEY COUNTRIES, 
OR WHERE THE CURRENCY IS MOSTLY OF SPE. 
CIE. 

In November, 1833, the British Government directed its Con- 
suls to answer certain questions asto the condi ion of agricul 
ture and of agriculiural laborers within the districts of their 
residence,and irom the reports made by themit will be seen 
that in France the wages were from ten to thirty cents a day; in 
Germany from four to fourteen cents; in the Netherlands from 
six to forty cents; in Italy from eight to twenty-two centsa day, 
varying with the kind of labor, the season of the year, location, 
and upon the fact of boarding with the employer or at home; at 
the higher rates the laborer invariably boarded himself. 


SPEECH OF MR. SALTONSTALL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In the House of Representatives, April 21, 1840.—In reply 
to Mr. PARMENTER, on the bill providing for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Governmeut for the year 1840. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL said he had been drawn into this de: 

bate contrary tohisexpectation. The course which I have here 
tofore taken on this ffoor (said Mr. 8.) will render it unneceesa- 
ry for me to assure the conmittee that I have risen with ex 
treme reluctance to address them on subjects irrelevant to the 
bill under consideration, Sir, Ihave waiched the proceedings 
of this House with great attention, and I confess that I have been 
astonished at the houndless range of discussion. 

My colleague {Mr. PakMENTER] has been pleased to inform 
this committee of my former connection with another legislative 
body. Itistrue; and I may be permitted to say that, from what 
I had been able tolearn there of parliamentary proceedings, | 
had supposed that some'hing like relevancy in debate must be 
preserved. Ihave been astonished, therefore, at the course of 
this and of former debates. 1 was surprised to hear the history 
of the Florida war discussed on the Treasury note bill, and stiil 
more surprised (o hear the character and merite of a gentleman 
now in private life, but one whom a portion of his fellow-citi- 
zens have recommenced to the people as a candidate for the 
highest office in their gift, minutely examined—to hear battles 
and military operations «ritically considered and discussed upon 
the Cumberland road bill! Why, sir, a stranger might have 
supposed that this Housce was a military tribunal, ensaged in 
the trial of that distinguished man for his conduct in battles 
fought and victories won by him a quarter of a century ago. 
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hall refresh his memory, an! will refer him and this House to | 
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~~ Desirmt », Phad aot convemplated takingany partinsuch |! 
Mr J hough wh op nions and feclings on peltiteal sub- 
-- y views In relation to the policy of this Administua- 
ssi (achange, if we would restore the free 


ect 
uw, ont ereapet ity Of the Country, are as strong and decided as 
dou af Jn fends. But, sir, perhaps the bill now before the 
iowenittee as has been observed by my friend from Vermont, 
on BRETT, is as fit an occasion as any other for a broad dis- 
i n upon the etate of the Union; and I hope that when we 
cu all have discoursed upon whatever political topic we 
spgose 0 select, We shall be content to pass from this bi!l to the 
oe puainess of the country—that we shallthen take up the ca- 
iat which is periodically laid upon our tables, and which 
a idremind us that there is a Vast amount of business await- 
— aciion—that private claimants are imploring relief—and 
me be country islooking to us with deep solicitude at this cri- 
ia "period; for, sit, although the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
aa has ridiculed the idea that there is any distress except 
— the idl> or the profligate, the whole country is suffering 
Ha unprecedented embarrassment. The business of the 
nity 18 paralyzed from one extremity of it to the other. Sir, | 
a one ig more Seriously impressed with the necessity of action 
| 
| 


op the part of this House than lam; but my honorable colleague 
Yr, PARMENTER) has chosen to bring me into this debate. and I 
spall not shun it, He has presented topics for discussion utterly 
foreign (o this bill, or to any question now before the House or 
ihe country, and in a manner directly personal to myself. I 
shall shrink from none of them. He has wandered trom the 
field of discussion, wide as it was before. He has thrown a new 
cement of discord into thisdebate. Jam not responsible for it. | 
He has alluded to events long since past, and interesting only as 
of the political history of our country. Dues the gentle- 
man suppose he shall benefit his own party, by proving 1o this 
House that his colleague, many years ago, was associated witha 
party, some of whose measures he has endeavored to render 

. ” 
odWhy has the gentleman done this?’ Why has he left the field 
ofdebate, broad as it was, and gone out of the way toattack a 
colleague on account of his former association with a political 

ry which has long since existed only in history, or with 
measures Which have nothing te do with, and should have no in- 
fueuce upon, any of the questions now before the country? Lhe 
course he has taken would have been improper anc irrelevant 
fom any one, more so from him, representing here the same 
aiate with myself. I was surprised at the course taken by tie 
honorable gentleman, There had hitherto been nothing but the 
most friendly interevurse between us, and itis not usual to wit | 
ness personal Controversies between colleagues upon this floor | 
Kis obviously desirable that there should be maintained among | 
them unrestrained personal intercourse and mutual confidence, 
as questions often arise in which the State they represent has a 
peculiar interest. It is important, therefore, that however widely 
they may differ in Opinion on political subjects, and may be as- 
eociated with different political parties, they should cherish 
friendly feelings towards each other. 

[ ask, then, what was the gentleman’s object?) Why has he 
aiemptedto revive party dissensions which had long since 
died away; to entertain this House with the history of the 
Hartford Convention, and to referto documents connected with 
inwhich I know notthat I have seen for more than twenty years? 
Did the gentleman suppose he had made aay new discoveries 


inhis antiquarian researches?’ Did he expect to produce an 

effect in Massachusetts by referring to that event. andtoany || 
relation to it which his colleage may have had?) Why,sir,my || 
wn constituents well know that [ was many years sincea {| 
member of the Legislature, and thatI had the honor twenty-five |] 
years ago, soon after became a member of that body, to be 1} 
placed on the committee to whom the Governor’s message was | 


referred, and who reported in favor of that measure, I have 
never denied or sought to conceal that Why, then, did 
my colleague go so far back ‘o bring out this piece of the 
history of Our State at this time, in this place? Did he ima- | 
gine he had found an edged tool, with which to wound meor | 
my friends? If that was his purpose, he will find himself mis- || 
taken. Theinstrnment with which be has made his onset had 
its edge dulled and blunted long ago. It wi g since laid 
aside in Massachusetts as wholly powerl This sorto? attack 
issland stale there; it has been stereotyped 1 was worn 
out many years since. Why, sir, ina leading paper in Boston, | 
| 
| 


iact 
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and 


the names of the Delegates to that Conveition were paraded in 
capitals on every returnof the 15th of December for several 
years, with a series of hands pointing down to them to render 
them more conspicuous. It wasa poor and futile effurt, con- | 
ceived and c ntinued in the vain hope of exciting public odium 
against such men as George Cabot, James Hillhouse, Harrison 
Gray Otis, Roger M. Sherman, William Prescott, and others; 
men as high minded, honorable, and patriotic as ever adorned 
the annals of any country. But what can stand before the un- 
hallowed spiritof party! The high and unsullied honor, the 
exalted public estimation of such men must be attacked or 
sacrificed when a party purpose is to be accomplished ! 

The gentleman hasan object. His desiga is to make politi- 
eal capital, (to use a plirase of the day,) by exciting old and 
almost forgotten prejudices. The first part of his speech was 
a mere skirmish, intended to prepare the way for the main at- 
tack. After some remarks upon the speech of another col- 
league, (Mr. CusHinc ) he advanced to the real object of his 
speech, which was a studied, regular attack on the old historical, 
disbanded, Federal party, which administered the Government 
of this country fram 1790 to 1801; a party which has had no 
real political existence in any Sia e in the country for more than 
twenty years—in which every man who was of age/to vote 
while it was in power musi now be verging on three score 
yearsandten And this historical party is in imagination re- 
suscicated, and held up as an object of terror to divert attention 
from the questions at issue before the public. We have 
witnessed a resurrection of dry bonesin this modern valley of 
vision; they have sprung bone to their bone at the breath of 
my colleague, sinews have come up upon them, and they 
have stood up a mighty army to fight the baitles of the Admi- 
nistration. 

Sir, what is the gentleman’s argument? [tis this. The old 
Federal party and the present Opposition party are the same. 
The principles of that party were unsound; the patty was 
unfriendly to the Constitution—dangerous, treasonable; there- 
fore, the Opposition party of the present day is the same. 
Thatis the syllogism of the gentleman from Massachusetts! 
That is the argument, and all the argument. Now, I deny the 
whole. I deny the premises, and I eeny the conclusion; Ide 
ny the facts, and I deny the inference; and I will undertake to 
do, what J am not bound to do, thatis, prove the negative. J 
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facts which cannet be denied by any one at all acq iained 
with our political history, and which must convince the House, 
whacever may be the effect on the mind of my culleague, that 
this proposition is wholly groundless 

Mr Chairman, this 1@ not the first time we have heard the 
word Federal and Federalist used in areproachful sense by 
those whe know well the power and influence of names. 
Whence came a name, now 80 misunderstood by some, 30 mis 
represented by others? Does no! the genileman, does not every 


onein this House know the origin of that name? If not, letme 


or to that admirable work, by which the editor has 
himself to national gratitude, Sparks’s collection of the writ 
ings of that immortal mao, thesaviour of his country, 
image there,calmly and sublimely looking down on tl 





= AS 
sembly, ought of itself, at all mes, toawe the House into 
corum. They will there find that the name is just as oli as 
the Constitution; that those were called Federulists who were 
in favor of the adoption of that instrument, so often and so loud 


lv lauded in this Hallas the great charter of ourliberty. The 
Pederalists were those who believed that a more pertect union 
ofthe States, under a Government more national in its charac 
ter than the old Confederation—a Government which inight 
make uniform laws for the regulation of commerce, make and 
enforce treaties, and provide tor and maintain the common de- 
fence, was essential to the prosperity and security of the nation 
These were the Federalis's. And onght that name to be a re 
proach? Sir, I thought there were some elementary truthsin our 
political history—that some things were admitted. I thought it 
Was not necessary to advert to facta so undeniable as these, but 
I find thatitis. Time kas fled on its way; those who first con- 
ducted the Government, and those who supported them. are 
gone; new parties and comb:nations of pariy have arisen. Ano- 
ther generation is around us. Federalists! Why, sir, who 
made the Conatitution?—who first administered it?—who sup 
ported the firat Administration, but Federalists? And yet the 
young men of this day aretanght to speak of Federalists as a 
band of conspirators against the Government! 

IT need not here go into a history of the Federal administra- 
tions, thongh I would recommend it to those who never use the 
term Federal but with reproach. Sir, itis now by al 
honorable, candid, and intelligent men—all but the class of 
small politiclans—that those Admin‘strations were conducted 
by able and patriotic mei; men influenced by good motives and 
upright aims; men of probity and honor: n, it may be, 
in some of their views of the Constitution as now generally un- 
derstood—tfor the Constitution was a new and untried 
scheme of government—but still honest in their opinions, friends 
of their country, lovers of liberty. Wall it will a 
doubt be expressed in this House, that George Washington and 
John Adams, and those who were associited wiih them in the 
Administration, their friends and advisers, were upright. pure, 
patriotic men? How could it otherwise? Woul 
men Who were foremost in the strugzie for our indep i 
and who made this Constitution, administer the Government 
as they intended and believed, in the strictest conformity to it? 

Sir, let me, atthe hazard of being misrepresented for party 
purposes, call the attention of this House to what the Federal 
party did whiein power—to their character, their principles, 
as illustrated by their conduct Let us judge them by their 
fruits—let us contemplate them, not as they are ecaricatured 
in the harangues of demagogues, but as we find them in their 
eysiem of foreign and domestic cy, by which this infant 
hation was conducted with unexamypled rapidity in the ¢ 
of honor, prosperity, and happiness. Let me } 
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mittee to the celebrated le:ter of Rohert Goodloe tlarper, who 
had been a distinguished mem er of Congress, bearing date 
the day afier Mr. Jefferson’s Inauguration, “containing a short 
view of the ilical principles and system of the Federa : 
and of the situation in which they found and left the con 
try.” What were their principles of foreign policy? I read 
from that letter: : 

“The leading principle of their system, as to foreizn nation 
has! een to preserve peace and amity witha vy ac lune 
and liberal, and fairtowarde a ut to grant privilege Hone 
and to submit to indignitiestrom none; to rely for the protec 
tion of our rights and honor, not on the friendship. th etic 
or the forbearance of other Governments. but on our own 
strength and resources, and to employ vigorous means for cal! 


ing forth those resources, and preparing them for exertion in 
time of need,” 

The same principles are state! in Washington’s farewel! ad 
dress, as that system of policy which, in his opinion, was best 
suited to ensure the blessings of peace, and the respect of fo- 
reign nations. They are those which have been professeil by 
all succeeding Administrations. Regulating 1ts conduct by these 
maxims, the first Administration preserved the nation in peace 
amidst the most general and most furious war of modern times. 
Let gentlemen recollect those two periods, whea we were first 
in imminent danger of a war with Great Britain, and then with 
France, in both which cases peace was preserved without a ca 
crifice of honor. 

In the administration of the Government, one of their cardi 
nal principles was tocherish and protect commerce Various 
measures were adopted by them for its encouragement; bu 
their great, their favorite and efficacious measure for its pro- 
tection, as wellas for the defence of our country, was the 
establishment of a naval force. Need I remind this commit- 
tee that the navy was created by them? And what was its 
condition whenthey were superseded? I read fromthe sati.e 
letter: 

“The navy consisted of thirty-nine vessels, of vaiious size 
and ferce, mounting upwards of eight hundred and seventy 
guns, and manned with upwards of seven thousand seamen and 
marines. They had also made considerable progress in the es- 
tablishment of navy yards and whatves, and in preparation for 
building six 74s.” 

In what condition did this calumniated marty find 
They found it without adoliar in the Treasury; without any 
permanent revenue; without a systen) of finance,and burden. 
ed with a debt of seventy-six millions! There was (almost 
literally) no commerce, 10 pub! no mutual confidence 
no uniform laws. Ail was chaos—cvery thing was tobe created 
or put in order. ; 

I find, on the authority to which I have referred 
our shipping amounted only to 4541.000 tons. ans 
amounted ‘0 939,000 tons” In 1790 our exportation of foreign 
commodities brought into the country for re-s xportation 
amounted to less than $2,000,000; in 1800 it exceeded $39,000,000. 
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In 1790 our exports of our own produce bar ly exceede 
314,000,000; in 1800 they amounted to nearly $32,000,000 

Lenght go on ant state move at large the situation to which 
the Feders] A duinistracivn found, and in whieh ic left the coun 
try at t.e end of twelve years: but it cannot be necessary. 
The sources of information are obvious to all who reaily 
desire it. 

But they passed a sedition and an alienlaw! And these 
obnoxious acts are to overbalance all their good deeds! Their 
geveral policy, and iis great and beneficial results, are to be 
forgotten, and they are to be overwhelmed with obloquy on 
j} accountof one ur two particular measures' What has any 
|| party of thisday to do with those laws? If my colleague ex 

pecis me Lo jusUily them, he wall be disappointed. Part or lot 
in them I had not, for L was then buta youth atschool. I know 
i} them only as he does—as a matter t As such, I 
} 
| 
| 


mislory 


know that there waa a difference ot opinion concerning them 


of the Administration at the time they were 
they were made under peculiar circum 
Icon. 





nong the friends 


I know tha 


passed 
unces, ata very critical period of our public affairs. 
sider them as inexpedient, and as extreme io their character; 


and, sir, they are now generally, if not universally, thought to 
have been touncded on an erroneous construction of the Conati- 
t 


tullon Whatever may be thir true character, no po. 
tical party 
sho 


| 

| 

| y of the present day is responsible for them, or 
iid be affected by them. But, let me tell the gentleman 
there are measures of thie Administration which go heyond 
those acts— which show a much greater stretch of power. 

But certain principles are attributed to that party, as part of 
their polttical creed, which are now generally rejected, at least 
in speculation. [tisalleged to have been part of their system 
to support vigorously the authority of the Fe‘eral Government, 
andto maintain the Executive power against the superior 
sirength of the egisiative branch of Government. Atthat early 
day, in the very outset of the Constitution, when it was as yet 
all theory, itis true that the ap yrehensions of many Were from 
the eupposed weakness of the Executive. They believed that 
there would be atendency, on the part of Congreas, ‘to en 
croach on the Executive powers, and to direct and control the 
President in the exercise of his authority.” 

But experience has since proved that their fears were not 
wellfounded. Ithink the course, as well of the late as of the 
present A:lministration, must have proved this to the satisfac. 
tion of allmen. The real danger to liberty menaces us from 

| the directly opposite direction, and now our moat serious ap- 
prehension is from the encroaching and all. engrossing influence 
of the Executive. But this experience those who then con- 
| ducied our public affairs hadnot had, They were just setting 
the machine of Government in motion, and, from contem.- 
| plating the theory of its action, such a fear was natural 
enough 


d Federal Administrations 
infallible or 


so much forthe o] Ido not apeak 


as having been con- 
ducted by a body of honorable, upright, and patriotic men, some 
ot 


of thema immaculate, but 


whom were men of consummate ability and wisdom, and 1 


} say that, judging of them from he results of their conduct, no 
man has reason todisavow his connection with that party, or 
to consider the name of Federalist as opprobrious. The 
name of Federalist opprobrious! And has it come to this? 
Th stands the echool,” Is it a teproach to 

| inty which Washingten was the 

a party which was supported by John Jay, John Mar. 

| , Charles ©. Pinckney, Oliver Elisworth? But where shall 

Imight goon and pointthe House to a constellation of 

men, Hiumining the whole country—men as great, as 
ndas wise, as ever blessed any country on earth 

In 1801, the poeple elected other rulers, and the change is 

| new sung and celebrated asa ereat civiltevoelution, A revor 

Intion! In what? The men were changed; but was there any 

| change in the greatand leading features of the policy of the 
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i?) Has not our foreign policy been professedly 
y the same principles?) Are notthe Judiciary, the 
her Departm: nfs of the Government, conduct- 
the system as at firstestablished? Has not the 
| of state been guided by the chart laid down by those who 
2 Mr. Chairman, the Government must 
alministeredon the great principles established by Wash- 


must fall to pneces 


Treasury, and ot 

fessenuially on 
vesse¢ 
first cirected Its course 
ingt or i 

Although the Federal party had ceased to conduct the Go- 
yvernment ofthe United States, it conunued strong in Massachu- 
setis and in other States for several years. Let me now callthe 
attention of the committee to the charges of my colleague 
against bisown State. He has arraigned her before thie com- 
mittee. He has impeached her character for patriousm and 
fidelity to the Constitution and the Union. I know the gentle: 
man has altemyted to makea distinction between the Govern) 
ment and the people of Massachusetts—no such distinction can 
be made. But, if he aimed only at the Administration of that 
day. he included within his charge as greatand as good men as 
the country contained—men in whose integrity ail parties had 
yer fect confidence. 

Perhaps the gentleman is not aware of the strength of his ex- 
yressions. flere they are,as I took them from his |ips: 

“In New England, notwithstanding the whole people of this 
country entered into the war for the benefit of the Northern 
part of the country, they did all they could to favor the enemy ” 
“They took a ground cirectly against the interests of the coun- 
try, and the most powerful dictates of patriotism.’ ‘Though 
our seamen were imprisoned in foreign prisons, yet the Fede- 
ra! party (the Whig party) took part with the enemy 

Thists part of what the gentieman has said to this House and 
to the whole country, of the conduct of his own State. And I 
eav. Mr. Chairman. that these acensations ace untrue. Neither 
the Government nor the peo; le of New England took part with 
theenemy. On the cor trary, 1 undertake to say that Maasachu- 
setts male as great exe tions, and in as good faith, to defend the 





country against (he enemy, as any State inthe Union. Let ua, 
Mr. hack to the period of the war. Let us 


Chairmin, look 

glance at incidents in our history which have been improperly 

hronght before this Committee, but which must now be noticed 
narke of my colleague. 


iv to ‘he re 
hat there was a party, and a large party, not 


known 






in C 


New England, but 
the 


‘. ngress, and throughout the 
; declaration of war, and this on various 
syounde. The object of the gentleman's speech was to render 
hat party, especially in Massachusetta, odious, and then to 
identify with it the present Opposition party. The op 


rountry, opposed t 








to the war in 18 2 is charged to the Whig party 
Right or wrong, the Opposition then bad nothing 


* A portrait of Washington is suspended in the hail. 
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to do with opposition now. The party in power in Massa. 
chusetts, in their opposition to the Administration, were con- 
tending for great. and, in their opinion, all-important principles, 
They were Opjoged to the declaration of war from the highest 
motives of patriotiem. Does not the gentleman know that the 
different partics entertained different views of that great and 
tremendous conflict which had been raging in Europe for twen- 
ty years, and this was the basis of the party divisions? Thiak 
of the situation of the world at that time—that Napoleon was 
then in the zenith of his fame and power, and in the full tide of 
military succers—-that he was just on his march to Russia, with 
an army gathered from all nations, and Great Britam was, in 
the opinion of those opposed to the declaration of war, the only 
barrier against universal conquest. Napoleon—the French 
power—was the object oftheirdread. They thought their coun. 
try had more to fear from this than any other cause; and a de. 
claration of war against England, at (hat moment, waa, in their 
opinion, in effect, to become anally of Napoleon. That we had 
suffered great wrong from France wae admitted by all. Was 
not the justice and expediency of the war, then, under the cir- 
cumatances, a question on which the wisest and most patriotic 
men might honestly differ in opinion? TI do not enter into the 
argument; I merely ativert to the circuimstances 

Thies party was equally opposed to the war on grounds of 
policy. In their opinion, the country was wholly unprepared 
for war with a great and powerful maritime nation. Our 
whole coast was exposed to attack; our vast commerce to de 
struction. Yea, Mr. Chairman, under these circumstances, a 
large portion of the citizens of Massachusects and of other States 
were opposed to the war; but that they took part with the ene 
my—that they were not true to their couotry—[did not expect 
to hear from the lips of a Representative of that State As to 
the defence of the country against the enemy, there was but one 
party there 

The gentleman has alluded to the controversy between the 
Government of Massachusetta and the General Government, 
which he has resolved into mere Opposition to the wat A con 
troversy did arise immediately after the declaration of war, 
and one in the opinion of the { that State, involving 
important principles, and affecting the dearest rights of the 
people. Great constitutional questions arose as to the powers 
of the Federal Government over the militia of the St 
of which related to the command of the militia when called 
into actual service. These questions were submitted 
highest judicial tribunal « the head of which was 
Theophilus Parsons, one of the most profound jurists our coun 
try has produced; and the ground taken 
his Council, was contirmed by the court 
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upon which men might entertain different opinions, without be 
ing subjected to reproach, It was to be expected that suct i 
event as war should give rise to conflicung question 

My colleague says, we did what we could to favor the enemy 
lagain deny it. | might u harsher lar but | will ne 
indulge in terms I feel strongly tempted to employ. What, sit 
Maseachusetis wanting in patriotisn Massachusetts taking 
vart with the enemy! There is no foundation tor the char 
rf I had read what the gantleman has stated o is floor, I 
should have called it a gross libel upon the character of that 
State, 

The gentleman makes a distinction between the Administra 
tion andthe people. He saya the peoole of Massachur were 
sound and patriotic. Sir, he knows that t rreat body of the 
people zealously supported the Government The people 
called on the Government for relief and protection, and pe- 
titions flowed into the Legislature for the very measure 
which my colleague so yvehemer ly concemns The people 


of Massachusetis stood by their Government, and the Gavern- 
ment stood by the people, and both stood by their country 
Who made gieater exertions or greater sacrifices in the war 


than did that slandered people? There were more of them in 


the navy, and more in the army; there was more Massachusetts 
blood poured out on the decksof your gallant ships, and on your 
battle fields, than from any other part of the Union. And what 


did her Government do?) Did they not cal! out thousands of her 
militia, and expend millions of dollars in defence of the coun- 
try? 

Mr Chairman, has it come to this? Because some of the 
New Engiand States contended for rights which they deemed to 
be important to the States and to the people, must I stand here 
and hear my native State accused by one of her Representa- 
tives of doing what they could to favor the enemy 7? 

But my honorable colleague has introduced the threadbare 
subject of the Hartford Convention into this debate, as evidence 
of the unlawful designs of the party then in power in Massa- 
chusetts and other New England States; and I must follow him 
there. The gentlemen has read part of the report in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts recommending that measure. J wish 
he had read the whole, and all other documents connected with 
the Convention. They will show that the object was not to aid 
the enemy, or to dissolve the Union, but, on the contrary, to de- 
vise the beat means of security and detence, and of preventing 
the recurrence of similar evils. No, sir, there was no treason. 
able design avowed or concealed. There was notving unconsti 
tutional or seditious in that meeting; and that is the charge 
Whether it was judicious or expedient ; whether 1 had not bet- 
ter have been omitted ; or whether, as an example, it was likely 
tu exert asalutary influence, are different questions 

My colleague has told you, sir, that I was a member of the 
committee which recommended that measure. [ shrink not 
from the avowal; I wasa member of thatcommitiee. I remem- 
ber well their deliberations, and I can add my testimony to that 
of distinguished members of the convention and others, as to its 
design. Never for a moment was there the slightest inumation 
of a purpose to dissolve the Union, or to violate conetiiutional 
obligations of the States; on the contrary, such a proposition 
would have been regarded with abhorrence. They did not # 
down and count the cost of this Union No, sir, the measure 
proved to be useless. Ithas been misunderstvod, and has ex 
cited great prejudices, jealousies, and misrepresentations, which 
may have rendered it a political evil; but as to its objects, and 
the intentions and purposes of the parties concerned, the Con 
vention at Hartford was just as innocent, and in my opimicn as 
justifiable as that at Harrisburg, the recent conventions in some 
of the Southern :Srates, on account of the difficulties of their 
trade, or as the party conventions now so Common 

Sir, what was the design of the Hartford Convention? To put 
an endtothe Government? No; but in atime of commun dan- 
ger to consult together upon subjects in which they had a com 
mon interest, and upon the best means ef defence, in a lawful 
and contitutional manner. That was its main object. There 
was great exciiement and alarm amongst the people. The 





ships of the enemy were hovering onthe coast. They were ex- 
posed tohoatile invasions, and were defenceless; the regular 
troops had been withdrawn, and were on the Canadian fronuer. 
There was a controversy with the General Government as to the 
militia The people were calling on the Governmer. for pro- 
tection. What was then to be done? It was a question which 
required the consideration of the most wise and experienced 
men 

The first resolvein the report to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred shows the great object of the measure proposed: 

“ Resolved, That the calamities of war being now brought 
home to the territory of this Commonwealth; a portion of it 
being in the occupation ef the eneniy; Our seacoast and rivers 
being invaded in several places, and in all exposed to imme- 
‘hate danger, the peopleof Massachusetts are impelled by the 
duty of self-defence, and by ail the feelings and attachments 
which bind good citizens to their country, to unite in the most 
vigorous measures for defending the State, and expelling the 
invader; and no party feelings or political dissensions can ever 
interfere with the discharge of this exalted duty.” 

Does this look like taking sides with the enemy? And the 
Goverrinent went on and took vigorous measures for the de- 
fence of the State. Let me refer the committe to all the do- 
cuments connected with that event; to their report; to the 
journal of their proceedings, which has long been before the 
public; and parucularly to its history. by the Secretary of the 

convention. Here they are; they are accessible toall. They 
all show a determination to defend their country, atall hazards, 
against the public enemy, and to adhere to their constitutional 
obligations 

The resolutions under which the delegates were chosen, and 
‘heir commissions er instructions founded on them, repel 
the idea of an intention to violate the Constitution. The de. 
legates were agents acting under a limited authority. The 
proceedings of Connecticut refer to those of Massachusetts. 
The delegates were instructed to “meet those of other States, 
and confer with them on the subjects proposed by a resolution 
of that Commonwealth; and upon any other subjects which 
may come before them for the purpose of devising and recom 
mending such measures for the safety and weliare of these 
States, AS MAY CONSIST WITH OUR OBLIGATIONS AS MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL Union.” The instructions of Massachusetis 
and Rhode Island were of the same character, and equally ex- 
plicit 

{am not contending, Mr. Chairman, that the convention was 
a Wise or expedient measure. My colleague has raised nosuch 
question. What I maintain is, thatthe members of that con- 
vention wentthere as good men, and true to the Constitution, 
with guod motives, and for a lawful purpose, and that neither 
they northe States which appointed them, were wanting in 
fidelity to the Union or to the country. Look at their report; is 
there any thing in itthat looks like a disolution of the Union? 

No; it recommended a plan for the defence of the country, and 

i proposition for certain amendmentsato the Constitution, to be 
made according to the provisionsof the Constitution. 

The gentleman admits that the great body of the people were 
sound and patrionc. Sir, the people of Massachusetts wanted 
no other security against any treasonable designs than the cha- 
racter of the men whocomposed that convention. Look at the 

At its head stands George Cabot, its President, one of the 

(wo first Senators from Massachusetts; one who enjoyed the con 
fidence of Washington; aman utterly destitute of political am- 
bition, and who never sought or would accept any public office, 
_afie’ he retired from the Senate, until he was persuaded, ata 
perilous crisis of our affairs, to represent our Commonwealth 
in that convention. Mr, Cabot was a retired gentleman, hold- 
ing no public office; yet there was no citizen whose opinions on 
all important public questions had more weight and influence. 

Then follows Nathan Dane, then in advanced life, a man emi- 
nent for his profound knowledge of thecommon and constitu- 
tional law, and of the political history of hiscountry. Mr. 
Dane was a distinguished member of the old Congress, and his 
services there wiil be forever acknowledged by the country, 
from that lasting monument of his wisdom, foresight, and patri- 
otism, the celebrated ordinance of 1787. He had long ceased to 
have any connection with party, and was reluctantly drawn 
from his retirement in thisinstance. It is well known that the 
statistical tables and documents annexed to the report of the 
convention are in @ great measure the result of his accurate and 
laborious researches 

The next on this listof conspirators against their country is 
William Prescott, stil! living, by the blessing of God, and long, 
I hope, to live, an ornament and blessing to the community— 
son of that Col. Prescott who commanded at Bunker Hill, if the 
little band thateo bravely defended that height. had a leader. 
Need I te}! you, sir, who William Prescott is; that he isa lawyer 
of great eminence, now enjoying in retirement from profession 
al labor the highest respect and confidence ofthe whole commu- 
nity in which he lives? 

Then comes Harrison G. Otis, well known throughout the 
country as one of Our most accomplished and eloquent men and 
most eminent statesmen; elected a Senater after the peace. 
Then follow the names of Timothy Bigelow, then and for many 

years the distinguished Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; of Joshua Thomas and Hodijah Baylies, both revolution- 
ary patriots—revolutionary officers during the war. Strange 
thatsuch men should turn conspirators against the liberty and 
independence of their country Intheir oldage! Sir, I might go 
over the whole list of the distinguished men who formed that as- 
sembly—many of whom are net among the livine—but it can- 
not be necessary. They were men incapable of any treasonable 
d eign 

The honorable gentleman says that ambassadors were sent to 
Washington in pursuance of the recommendation of the Con- 
vention. True, agents were sent; but for what purpose? Was 
it not to make an arrangement with the Goreinment for the 
effectual defence of the country? And who were they? I have 
referred to Mr. Otis. Who Thomas H. Perkins is, my colleague 
has told you, andJ have great pleasure in saying that the gen- 
tleman has paid a just and beautiful tribute to his worth. He 
has described Mr. P. as a man whuse heart is ail benevolence, 
Whose character is all honor; a man who has vielded up his 
costly and spacious mansion as an asylum for the blind. What 
materials to make a traitor of! 

There is one other. Sir, I listened with pain and astonish- 
men: to the remarks of my colleague on the character of the 
late William Sullivan. In violation cf a maxim held sa 
cred among all civilized and even "ncivilized communities, 
(for it is founded on the common feelings of onr nature.) the 
genticman has violated the sanctity of the grave, and has 
shot his arrows at the dead! Of Mr, Sullivan the gentleman 








ee 





has made a statement which, on reflection, I think he 
himself regret. He has been informed that the late Gore,” 
Sullivan, (father of William Sullivan.) who, he ga Sey 
been cruelly calumniated when he was a candidate for 
office, had stated that his own son was the author of it a) 
Sir, I cannot believe it. The gentleman himself J amc “ 
dent, cannot believe it It cannot be true. It is tape 
I well remember the bitterness of that electioneering co . le 
and how much sympathy was felt for the son by his Renan 
friends at the severity of the attacks on the father, The ; _ 
ment cannot be believed by any man who is himself » athe “ 
ason—by any one who has human feelings within his ~ 
My colleague says he was not acquainted with Mr. Sullivan 
Sir, ne man can Credit the story for a moment who did ka 
that most amiable and excellent man. Mr. eullivan had ee 
been retired from public life. During the last years of his life 
he devoted thé fine powers of his mind to the improvement e 
the young. Who that is acquainted with his excelient Kel “ 
books” can withhold his tribute of respec, so justly inner 
man who could voluntarily withdraw from what are io oa 
men the great objects of pursuit, and devote years to the labo. 
risus preparation of such works? . 

It has recently pleased God to call him from a family and 
circle of friends who venerated and delighted in him, to fren 
world. Yet such isthe fury of party contests, that even Poa 
man must be charged in this hail as having been guilty of little 
less than parricide! of having fabricated cruel sianders against 
his own father! ? 

So much for the Hartford Convention, which my colleague 
has made it necessary for meto notice. I repeat that, whatever 
may be thought of it in other reapects, it was strictly constity 
tional in its design, and that its members were among the mos 
wise and faithful men in the community—men entitled to the 
confidence reposed in them; that they were capable of discern 
ing the proper course to be pursued in their relation to the Pp 
deral Constitution and to the State Government, and in defend. 
ing their country against the public enemy. My honorable eo) 
league will not deny their high standing and chatacter. je 
speaks of them politically, he says. 

I come now to another part of my colleagne’s speech; his at 
tempt to identify the present Opposition party with the old Pe. 
deral party. Ile says they are one and the same. 

Sir, the proposition cannot be maintained; the Federal party, 
as a party, was extinct long before the formation of the present 
parties, and a great portion of those who now act with either of 
the political parties belonged to neither of the old parties 
They know them only historically. They have come into poli: 
tical life since. But what if a large portion of those who re. 
main of the Federal party in Massachusetts are now opposed to 
the Administration? it is equally true that a large portion of 
the old Republican party are associated with them; and it may 
as wel! be inferred that the Republican party and the Whig 
party are identical, as that the Federal and the Whig party are 
the same. : 

I might refer the gentleman to individuals in every part of 
our Commenwealth, who were among the most zealous sup. 
porters of the Administration of the State during tie war, who 
are now asardent supporters of Mr. Van Buren’s administra. 
tion—Hartfo'd Convention Federalists then, now genuine dis. 
ciples of the new school of Democracy. In six of the twelve 
Congressional districts in Massachusetts, the Administration can. 
didutes at the Jast election were Federalists. Mv friend and col- 
league near me({Mr. Catnoun] informs me that he has at the 
three last elections been opposed by three persons who were 
all of the old Federal party 

But what has become of the old Republican party? Are they 
t» be found in the Administration rank? My colleague is per- 
plexed with the case of my friend and colleague, Governor Lin- 
coln. It seems to him passing strange that that peetenes 
should be found with his present associates. Were that gentle. 
man present, I might appeal to him whether he does not find 
himself associated with a large portion of his old political 
friends, the leading men of the old Republican party. 1 unhesi- 
tatingly state itasafact. Icould refer my colleague to persons 
In every portion of our State, known to him, formerly leading 
Republicans, now Whigs. Let me refer him to the gentleman 
who was at the head ofthe Navy Department, under Mr. Madi- 
son, and who represented the district I have now the honor t) 
represent, and to another distinguished citizen who recently #) 
honorably represented our State in the other House. Were 
they not formerly decided Republicans? My colleague well 
knows that they are now as decided opponents of the present 
Administration. 

I might go on and name others who were formerly Federal- 
ists, and are now of the Administration party, or who were for- 
merly Republicans, and are now in the Opposition. Among 
the latrer are come of our most distinguished citizens, men hold- 
ing high judicial and other offices. Isay, without fear of con- 
tradietion, and I take great pleasure in stating, that a large yor- 
tien of my political friends in the place of ny residence, those 
who took a lively interest ia my election, were formerly mem: 
bers of a different political party from myself. We stood in 
different ranks, can were zealous political opponents. Has 
there been any change in their political principles? None at 
all—not theslightest. Their principles and their opinions on 
pastevents are unaltered. And yet, according to the reason- 
ing of my co'league, they have all become Federalists! No, 
sir, when party strife subsided, those who have been — 
contending discovered that they had done injustice to eac 
other’s motives, and that there was no reason to doubt that 
their political opponents were honest in their opinions, and that 
both parties were equally true to the Constitution and to their 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, when my friend and colleague [Governor 
Lincoin] was nominated for the high office which he so long 
held, with honor to himself and to the Commonwealth, he re- 
ceived the supportof both parties. He was put in nomination 
by the Republican party; but the Federalists never proposed a 
candidate against him. Party strife ceased. His Executive 
Council] was composed of persons who had belonged to both the 
political parties. 

The same breaking up of parties took place toa great ex- 
tent throughout the country. Mr. Monroe’s administration 
received the cordial supportof all parties, and he was elected 
for his second term unanimously, with the excepuon of @ 
single vote, which was given to another from strong feelings 
of personal attachment, by a distinguished member of the Re 
pubtican party. We had fer a time a season of tlessedness 
and peace, when party strife ceased; its discordant voice was 
scarcely heard within these halls. Ever Genera! Jackeon 
had recommended to Mr. Monroe to disregard old party dis 
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And here, let me ask if the succeeding Presi. 
ow lL election was placed on party grounds? Notatall. All 
dential e? ; itical The Fede 

candidates belonged to the same political party. rie Fede 

“on proposed no candidate. It was a mere contest from per- 

| preferences. In Massachusetts the great body of both the 
ay parties contituted a new party, which supported my venera- 
ble colleague (Mr. Apams] in the Presidential contest. He 
posed in Massachusetts and other States, but noton the 
rag of his Federalism; far otherwise with some of his warm- 
ee ponents. He was then never charged with that crime 
we basis of the two great political parties has ever since been, 
ce or opposition to the Administration, without regard 
former distinctions. Sir, we are opposed to the Administra- 
fan, not because they are wanting in Federalism, as common 
vot» derstood, but becuse of their ultra-Federalism, if there is 
iy mending inthe term. Whatis Federalism? Its great fea- 
my have been supposed to bea disposition to strengthen and 

. reage the power of the Federal Government, and the patro- 
ey and authority of the Executive. 

it, who are those men who are ao shocked at what they call 

feieralism? By whom is the charge of Federalism made upon 

the Opposition? By ultra-Federalists!. By men who have dri- 
ren Federalism up to the hub; men whose extravagance in 
joctrines and in practice have startled old-fashioned Federal- 
igs. The Democratic Administration, 20 called, has been guilty 
of measures from which Hamilton and the elder Adams would 
have shrunk; assumptions of Executive authority, of which 

the imaginations of the early Federalists never conceived. I 
gy, Mr. Chairman tha: the last Administration, and that the 

present, which thinks it glory enough to tread in the footsteps 
of thelast, are in doctrine and practice ultra Federal. Their 
measures are more deeply tinged with the highest and most ob- 
noxious principles of Federalism, in the common acceptation 

of the word, than any ever befure assumed; so much so, that a 

tand deplorable revointion has been accomplished. Ifthe 
assumptions by the late President are to be followed by his 
successors, and established as part of the Executive power, 
then the Constitution has been practically changed; and unless 
theGovernment shall tread back its steps, the Executive power 
in this Republic wil! be a thing entirely different from that 
which was intended by the framers of the Constitution. Tho 

President will be no longer the President of the 

Constitution, but an unlimited sovereign. The original 

forms of the Republic may be preserved, as they were in 

Rome, long afier Rome had lost its freedom, and was ruled 

by an imperial despot. The forms may survive, but the 

gu! of freedom will have departed—our liberties will be gone 

The supreme Jaw will be the Executive will. The President, 

jostead of respecting the will of the people, as expressed 

through an independent House of Representatives, will direct 
ani control that will until Congress shall become the mere eche 
ofhigowa will. Like his great predecessor—the hero of the 

Hermitage—the President will put down his foot, or bring his 

cane down, and swear that a measure to which he is opposed — 

no matter by what majorities it may have passed in Congress— 
shall never hecomealaw. While pretending reverence for the 

oular will, and listening to popular shouts, he will disre- 
gatd and trample upon the will of the people, as constitn- 
uonally expressed, if inconsistent with fis own; and while 
ruling that which in mockery may still be called a Republic, 
he will be, to all intents aud purposes, an absolute, unlimited so- 
vereiga, 

Anhonorable member from Virginia (Mr. Banxs] has this 
morning lamented the want of decorum in debate, and the free 
manner in which gentlemen remark here upon our rulers. Sir, 
Ishall speak with decorum, but I shallalso speak with firmness 
and with freedom. ~Iffor this the dogs of slander are to be let 
loose upon us —if false and injuriousstatements are to be circu- 
lated through the country, we mustsubmit. Butif this isto be 
the price at which men must serve their country here, [ 
know not how long you will beable to induce those who have 
ahome,a family, and a character dear to them, to take seats on 
this floor. 

How is it that this change in our Government has been 
brought about? How is it that the people have so long up- 
held an Administration which has usurped such power? It 
has been done by force of that party organization, that tho- 
rough system of party tactics, established under the late mili- 
tary President. And now what an outcry is made because 
the Opposition are, taking measures to give efficiency to their 
efforts, as the only successful means of counteracting a com- 
bination of men whoare asthoroughly drilled and disciplined 
as a Prussian army! We do this to resist the power of a 
new despot—I inean the despotism of party spirit extending 
throughout the country, wielded and directed by Executive 

Ihave said thata change had been effected, practically, in 
the Government. Sir, what was the President of the United 
Siatesintended to be? A Chief Magistrate, the bounds of whose 
authority are preseribed in the Constitution and laws. 

But look at the conduct of this officer. Look at thecourse of 
the late President, whom our present Chief Magistrate professes 
totake as his model: it is all one‘Administration. Look at his 
interference with the rightsof Congress. Consider his attempts 
to destroy the weight and influence of the Senate as a co ordi- 
nate branch of Congress. With all his pretended respect for 
and submission to the will ofthe people, consider his free and 
insulting remarks upon proceedings and debates in the House of 
Representatives of the people. Look at his refusal to answer 
interrogatories put to him by the grand inquest of this nation, 
through their committee. Lookat his directions tohis suhor. 
dinate officers, on the same occasion, to disregard the authority 
of this House, in effect. Then hear him justify the whole by 
asserting that great political heresy that he is himself the direct 
Representative of the people, and answerable for his acts to 
them alone. And consider the inference he draws, that, let 
him do what he will, and say what he will, ifthe people elect 
him a second time, they put the seal of their approbation on 
allhisacts and all his opinions, and that, the-efere, they are 
hot the legitimate subjects for legis'ative examination. Is not 

thisenough? But this isnotall. To crownall, comes the doc- 
trine of Executive unity. He and al! Executive officers, through- 
out the country, area unit. He, and he alone, is responsible 
for all their acts, and therefore he may remove them at plea- 
sure. He ie their head, and to him alone are they responsible, 
aad he is responsible to ihe peopleonly. Above all, consider 
hisabuse of ihe veto power—a power conferred by the Consti- 
tution for the purpose of checking hasty legislation on great 
eme 

What more is wanting toa complete déspotism—tojmake as 
absolute a monarch as everexisted, but the power to construe 
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Freedom of Elections—Mr. Randolph. 





the Constitution as he may think proper, witl 
dicial decision, the practice of Congress, or the 
the country?) And even thishe assumed! I say 
ciples goto destroy ail free Govetnment. I rey 
if they are to be established and con't tt 
undergone a civil revolution, and that we no | 

a limited Government. And what have we not seen as the 
gitimate consequence of these assum ptior 





advert te the seizure of the public treasures, lirect violation 
of jaw? to the arbitrary dismission of an officer who was to® 
honest to approve or to aid inthat measure? Need I advert to 
the proscription of men for politica! opinion, and their rem 
val from office on this ground alone? to a tyranny which can « 


dure no free opinion? My colleague says that thishas not been 








done to any great extent, and that the great faul heir chic 
in the opinion of many, ts the mild sand lenity which he ha 
exercised. Indeed! sir, Ido 1 know to what part of the 
country my colleacue alindes. It cannot be to our own S . 
forl lo not the re owa sing man whois k to he le 
to the Administration left in any office over wh the Genera 
Government has a control 

One word further, sir, as ta the veto power. I know it is a 


familiar topic, but tis one of the most important that has arisen 
since the formation of the Government, because the unprece 
dented manner in which it has been exercised is utterly incon- 
sistent with a free representative Government. The !ate Presi 
dent brought so much of the military character into civil office, 
that he could hear of no resistance to fis will. Doyou believe 
that in England such a use of the veto would be submitted to? 
Never, Even if the young Queen Victoria, in all the fresh. 
nessof a nation’sattachment to a youthful female sovereign, 
shou!d attempt it, she would very spee discover her error 

Should the British Parliament pass a bill, for example, to ré 

charter the Bank of England, do you believe the Queen would 
dare to put her vetoon the act? The Minister who should ad 
vise such an act would not keep his place an hour. The right 
is recognised in the British C tution, but it Is unknown in 
practice. The exercise of this power, as an ordinary act, on 
the grounds of expediency merely, because the Presilent 
differs in opinion from the majority of both branches of Con- 











gress, is opposition to the will of the people. A reform in this 
respect is essential to the preservation of our Constitution in us 
purity. 

Now, sir, all those assumptions, this arbitrary claim ond ex 
ercise of authority, on the part of the Executive, is justified, is 
approved by my colleague, and yethe is shocked with the Fede- 





ralism of the Opposition. 

The dominant party came into power by theery of Reform 
Reform! when no reform was necessary. It wasa mere pre- 
tence; but it served the end, and brought President Jackson 
into power And whatdid he do? Hle promised reform, but 
what reform did he effect, or pretend to make? What change 
did he produce for the better?) He did not even make an at 
tempt at referm, but introduced or increased eve ry evil agdinst 
which the Jeaders of the party had made such an outery, 

He said that there ought to be but one Presidential term, yet 
he comgented to be chosen asecond time; and it haswbeen sup 
posed that a third nomination would not have been unaccepta- 
ble to him, and that he would have been willing toserve his coun 
try anotherterm. Heexclaimed againstappointing members ef 
Congress to office, yet he made more such appointments than 
all his predecessors had done; and his successor knows well 
how to reward those for their party services in Congress who 
have received marks of the disapprobation of the people. He 
was very indignant at the interference of office holders in elec- 
tions, and yet, under his Administration, office holders were the 
most active and zealous electioneerers the country contained. 
Ile denounced it as a great public grievance that appointments 
should be made from any other motives than the public good; 
but what appointments did he make exceptas a reward for par- 
ty services, andto promote party objects? Again, he was op- 
posed to removing men from office for opinion’s sake, and yet 
he had seareely taken his seat before proscription lists were 
formed, and men were removed for a word—fora Jook! How 
much ofthis wasdonein Mr. Adams’s time? Had he removed 
men who were his opponents, and filled their places with his 
friends? In the exercise of his official patronage, had he taken 
into consideratien his own re-election, have you any doubt of 
his success? But I hold it to be his glory that he refused to do 
“ such thing. 

Mr. Chairman, how are things changed! At this day, not 
only are office holders permitted tointerfere in elections—it is 
expected of them. It has been declared to be their duty, in a 
pernicious report made atthe last session of Congress, in the 
other branch. They would be reformed outeof office if they 
declined this service. Men of the highest officesin New Eng- 
land may be seen travelling every where, going forth on mis- 
sions as itinerant political preachers. Itis true, they do not 
meet with much success—we have not heard of many conver- 
sions in Connecticut or Rhode Island. But, tothe disgrace of 
the Government, important offices are made a sinecure, and 
those who receive the emolument are wandering about, lectur- 
ing forthe Administration wherever they can draw an audi- 
ence. Such men are among the most mischievous in the com- 
munity, and the practice is one of the greatest and most alarm: 
ing evils. Itshould be checked; and 1 am glad that my friend 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bett] has so ably presented the subject 
before the consideration of this House andthe country. 


The gross interference of office holders with elections is un- 
deniable. Who does not know that their motto is, “The Pre- 
sidentexpects every men to do his duty?” that is, to do all he 
can to secure the party in power. Were it not beneath the dig- 
nity of this debate, 1 might referto aletier from the postmaster 
of one of the most important offices in Massachusetts, which 
has recently excited attention even here, writien to an officer of 
a neighboring town, exhorting himto have every man taxed 
upoa whose vote he can rely, and authorizing him, if money is 
wanted for the payment of the taxes, to call on him! Whata 
spectacle is this for a people once free! How have we fallen! 
The time has been when conduct like this would have excited 
universal indignation. Yet such interference with elections is 
tolerated; nay, sir, I fear it isrequired ! 

In conclusion, I observe that reform isnow needed in all the 
particulars ia which the party in power called for it when it 
was not necessary. The evils now exist. i hope reform will 
come. I do not undertaketo prophesy. I express my earnest 
hope. Ihave spoken of the principles and the official conduct 
of the party in power. Iam not going to say a word as to the 
character or relative merits of the candidates for the Presilency; 
that is a question which should notbe debated here; it belongs 
to the people, to the whole people, and to nothing but the peo- 
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pl Itshould be canvassed, not in this House, but out of ft, © 
and, in my judgment, it betrays a want of goad taste, no lesa than 
of legislative decorum, to drag in here and bandy about he 
name of a dis liehed man, who has rendered great publi 
servi-es to the couatry, merely because it has pleased his fel 

»w-citizens to put him in nomination as a candidate for the 
Chief Magistracy. Sir, the people have nominated him. To 
the peoy I eriully leave the resvlt 
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SPEECH OF MR. RANDOLPH, 





OF NEW JERSE\ 
in the House of Represe ives, Jantary 9, PHO-On the 
New Jeraey ested ¢ ' 

Mr. Campeens, of S. Caroli havi roved the follewme 
RR ed, ‘bhatall papers or other testimony in possesaior 
Ofor within the coatrel of : House, in relaton to the late 
election in New Jersey for Repi ‘ he S6th Congress 
tthe I ed States, be reierred he Committee of Elections, 
witl ra >» Inquite and re; who are entitled to 
I ers of this Hoy the hive ¢ ted seats from 

Resolved, That a copy of this resalution be served on John B 
Aycrige, John P. B. Maxwell, Wm. Halsted, Chas. C, Strat 
ton, Thos. Jone Yorke, Peter D. Vi i Philemon Dickeraor 
Wim. R. Cooper, Dan. B. Ry rod Josey lle, all evi 
zens of New Jersey, claiming to be Representati' from that 
State in this Congtesa; and that the servive be mace upon each 





gentlemen per 
dence 

And the amendments to this reso nh, offered by Mr. Brut 
ind Mr. Ranoboupn, being under consideration, and Mr Rorts 
having concluded his remarks ; 

Mr RANDOLPH obtained the floor, and said that he had 
hoped the present discussion might bave been avoided, but 
the whole subject has been re-spened, and the ex parte aff 
davits and certificates again spread before the- House and the 
country, in order to prevent the misapprehension that might 
arise therefrom, he would embrace the present opportunity t 
defend the course pursued by his colleagues and the constitu 
ed authorities of New Jerse y 

He regretted extremely to treapa gain on the 
the House, after the patient and flattering attention they had 
paid to his remarks on a former occasion; but¢ nidemen wh 
manifested some uneasiness now must recollect that it was 
their own act that placed him inthe situation he now eccupied, 
and deprived New Jersey of the mehtot being heard by those 
whe were much more able than himeelt 


mally, ov by teaving a py athia usual reat 


ume o} 


» matetain her cause 





Though frequently cor peli take the floor, he had, indeed, 
occupied the ume of the HI icmuch sherter period than 
some other gentiemen he could name 

The New Jersey election ofl was conducted with crea 
Spiril; much excrement prevail iulthe result was all un 
settied His colleagues, however, came here, as he bad uni 


forinly stated ia this House, t 
or misrepresented, withthe regular commission, claimme to 
havea majmuity of the votes legally received and returned, and 
also a majority of the legal votes themselves; whilst their Opp 
nents claimed to have a majority of all the votes taken, whether 
legally received and returned or otherwise, As soune dissatis 
faction prevailed in the State, and as his colleagues, though 
satisfied themselves with the correctness of the position whict 
they occupied, felt perfectly willing to refer the se'tlement of 
the disputed election to that people whom it was said they 
would misrepresent, they maguanimously, on the 4th of March, 
1839, the first day of their official existence, when, so far as the 
elecuons had then prog ress¢ a, no one deubted but their political 
friends would have a decided majorty inthe present House, 
proposed to their opponents that both parues should yield up 
their claims, and submit the whole matter to the decasion of the 
people. To this reasonable propoelttion the gentlemen declined 
to accede, as would appear by the correspondence. (The cor 
respondence was then read.) The reasons assigned for refusing 
the proposition were doubtless satisfactory to the gentlemen whe 
gave them; whether they would be so to the House and the 
country would be for othera to determine He had heard of 
other reasons—ihe new election law aud the fearof levislative 
interference; but the Legislature had adjourned, and the elec 
tion law had not changed, but only thrown ad-itional safeguards 
around the elective franchise, so as the more effectuaily to pre- 
ventthe reception of alien and illegal votes 

Finding that the matter could not be tried by the people, and 
the House and the country relieved from the loss of time and 
expense of any investigation, and having moreever been noti 
fied in the correspondence by the gentlemen now contesting that 
they should “‘coniest your [heir] right to seats’—not (eke them 
in the first instance—they deemed it right and just to all 
parties, and tothe country, togive every facility toa full and 
lair investigation, with as litle delay and expense as possible; 
they accordingly determined to have the evidence taken, and 
be prepared, tromediately on the organization of the Hones, to 
have the whole subject committed and disposed of as soon es 
circumsiances would permit. They gave notice to their oppo- 
nents of the taking of testimony in Various parts of the State, 
but he regretted to say that the gent!emen declined to pay any 
attention to the notices or to the taking of the evuilence; on the 
contrary, he had been informed that some of their political 
friends hadinvariably attended and obarucied the proceed nge; 
and, in some instances, by representations and threats of pro- 
rection, induced witnesses to retire wihout being sworn, and, 
in others, pu'ting anentire sop to the proceedings. It was, how- 
ever, in candor dee to the’ gentlemen, to state that there was 
in New Jersey no law regulating the taking of testimony in 
cases of contested elections, except the one paeced since this 
election occurre|; and although that was doubtless intended 
to meet all cases, yet, probably, Ona fair construciion, it would 
not be found to be retrospective; but it was understood to be the 
law of this Honse that when evidesce was taken, upon due 
notice, before a State officer authorized to a‘minister oaths, is 
was competent and would be received; and, whetherthe etatme 
in question applied to the case or not, ite provisions afforded a 
reasonable rule of practice, and, pursuant thereto, ooms 
evidence had been taken and transmitted tothe Speaker, as he 
had stated a few dave since, when the question of referring the 
South Amboy testitsaony was beforethe House. 

The conduct, then, Mr. Speaker, of the gentlemen holding 
commissions, has been fair and honorable, alike becoming 
themselves and of the State they represent. Of theiropponente 
perhaps it did not become him to speak; they doubtless had 
satisfactory reasons for ‘he course tbey had pursued He 
would remark, however, t entertained yo unkiod feelings 


ough sometimes misunderstood 
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towards any of them, with some he had been intimate for 
years—for all, personally, he entertained ahigh respect; and, 
had they come forward in the ugual way that seats in this House 
are contested, it would have been his pride and his pleasure to 
have exteoded to them, on this Goor, as he had otlierwise, every 
courtesy and every facility in his power; bat when they per- 
mitted themselves to be placed in a position to deny the validity 
of the proceedings had by th@constituted authorities of the New 
Jersey, and the efficacy of herlaws, it was no: to be expected 
that he could do any act that might seem to sanction such a 
proceeding. 

The Constitution (Mr. R. said) had wiscly left to the States 
the power of reguiating “the times, places, nd manner of 
holding siections,”’ as well aa that of designatins che qualifica- 
tions cf electors. These powers covered the whole subject, 
suetier of elections from the first nomination umil after the 
House was organized, and had, in the usual way, executed its 


power of judging of “the elections, re\urus, en! qualifications 
of ita members’'—noi of persona merely claiming to be such, or 
contesting the rights of others, but of such only as were, in fact, 
members, in their seats, and so recognised by wie House. It 
was by virtue of the State lawsenacted under ‘his power, that 
every return, from that of the smallest precir to that ofthe 


Sate Executive, was made. The Biate law then being para- 
mount, creates the rule by which the returns and the returning 
efficersofthe New Jersey election are to be judged; and whether 
those jaws be wise or Unwise, les inical or otherwise, was for 
the people of New Jersey and not for this House to determine. 
Due Legislature of that State had enacted many provisions to 
preserve vhe purity of the ballot-box and the correctness of the 
returns: none but free white male cilizens, whohad resided 
in the country a year and paid tax, were entitled to vote; the 
election must be held ata designated time and place in each 
township, by three persons regularly chosen at town meeting 
und qualitied, or, in case of a vacancy, by a majority of the legal 
voters present, at lJ o’clock on the first day of the election, a 
ceriificate of which must be filed with theclerk of the county 


within three days; and the result ofthe election in each town- 
ship made outin due form under the hands and seals ofa judge 
and two inspectors (ali of whom are, in fact, judges) duly 


chosen aud qualified, must be filed in the clerk’s office by 5 
e’ciock on Saturday afier the election. Frauds (Mr. R. said) 
had been committed, and alien and illegal votes received in 
various townships throughout the State; the names of fo 
hundred and forty-four wlegal votes, cast for the contestants, 
had already been ascertained, as he understood from his col- 
leagues,and were now in (heir possession: this was more than 
enough toelect all ofthe, In South Amboy a vacancy eccur 
rel in consequence of one of the judges of election being a can- 
didate for the Assembly. The following affidavit will state how 
that vacancy was filled: 

Miate of New Jeracy, Middlesex County, ss 

ge it remembered that, on this twenty-second day of October, 

iv the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight, before me the subscriber, one of ae of the peace 
in and for said county, personally appeared Charles Fish, John 
Seward, Thomas Appelget. June Cheney, Thomas Delaney, 
Jasper Smich, Joho Fry, Dana Nichols, Thomas Blydenburgh, 
George Jully, Jacob Burlow, William Gise, John Joly, Gilbert 
Disborough, who, being each duly sworn according to law, on 
their oaths say that they were present at the place appointed for 
holding the election, and where the same was held, in the 
township of South Amboy, in the said county of Middiesex, on 
the second Tuesday of October instant, before the hour of ten 
o’clock in the forenoon; than when the hourof ten arrived, at 
which the poll should be opened fur the reception of voters, it 
appeared that Clarkson Browne (one of the individuals pre 
viously selected for assessor of said township, and therefore 
one ot the inspectors of the electiun) wasa candidate for the 
General Assembly, and therefore was disqualified for acting as 
such inepector; and it being necessary to choose some other 
yersonto verve in his stead, it Was proposed to hold an election 
Or the purpase of choosing an inspector in the stead of the 
vali! Clarkaun Browne; and, after getting the remaining officers 
of the election to proceed to euch election, proclamation was 
made by Nathanial Hilyer, the Judge of election, to receive 
nominations, when James M. Warne, Vaniiew Gordon, and 
John B Appelget were nominated; the voters present were 
then directed that al! that were for John B. Appelget should go 
to the south, and forthe other two candidates, one to the east and 
the other to the west, and, upon dividing off, it appeared that 
John B. Appleget had seventeen votes, and James M. Warne 
and Vanliew Gordon had together three votes, and the said 
John B. Appelget was accordingly duly elected inspector by a 
large majority ofthe votes of the people present entitled to vote; 
put the officer of the election, although repeatedly called on, 
refused to announce the result and consider the said John B. 
Appelgetas elected, but withdrew into the house, and held a 
consultation, and withdrew the name of Gordon from being a 
crndidate, and, after some time had elapsed, = the question 
again for the choice of an inspector between Warne and Appel- 
gel, andatthe second running off Appelget had againa large 
majority, but the judge would not announce the result, nor did 
he do go until after delaying along time, and until there arrived 
sufficient votes to give Warne a majority, and then declared 
that Warne was elected, and held the election before said 
Warne as one of the officers of the election, contrary to all 
justice and right, when the said John B. Appelget was duly 
elected by a large majority, and ought to have been allowed a 
seat at the boardas one of the inspectors of the said elecijon, 
and further say not. 


CHARLES FISH, 

JOHN SEWARD, 
THOS. APPELGET, 
JUNE CHENEY, 
THOS. DELANEY, his x mark 
JASPER SMITH, 
JOHN FRY, hisx mark. 
DANA NICHOI: 
THOS. BYLDENBURGH, 

GEORGE JOLLY, 
JACOB BURLOW, 
WILLIAM GISE, 
JOHN JOLLY, 
GILBERT DISBOROUGH. 


Sworn amd qubsealted before me, the day and the year above 
ae JACOB. B. GADDIS, 
Justice of the Peace. 


The facts disclosed by shis affidavit were fully sustained by 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Freedom of Elections—Mr. Randolph. 


the evidence taken on nouce which had been read. The first 
witness specified the transaction as follows: 
State of New Jersey, Middlesex County, ss 

John Seward, a witness produced on the part of the said 
John B. Aycrigg, John P. B. Maxwell, William Halsted, 
Charles C. Stratton and Thomas Jones York, and being by me 
duly cautioned and sworn to tel! the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, did depose and say that he was present 
on the morning of the election held at the House of Clarkson 

rowne, in the township ofSouth Amboy, onthe ninth day of 

tober, 1838, before and at the opening of the poll; that Ciark- 
son Browne, one of the candidates for the Legisiature, was at 
that time the assessor of the said township of South Amboy; it 
was mentioned that, inasmuch as the said Clarkson Browne was 
disqualified from acting a3 one ofthe inspectors of the election, 
it Was necessary to choose another person in his place. Pro- 
clamation was then made by Nathaniel Hilyer, judge of the 
election, that there were three condidates nominated and that 
such persons who were in favor of James M. Warne should 

0 to the west; John B. Appelget, to the south; and Jaques Van 

iew Gorden, to the east: they did so; the deponent was satisfied 
at thattime that John B. Appelget had a large majority over 
both the other candilates. John B. Appelget had as many as 
seventeen, and the other (wo candidates together had not more 
than eight or nine. Mr. Hilyer, the judge of the election, then 
announced that, Appelget had a majority. The people then 
dispersed; then, after a delay of fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
judge came out on the stoop, and annonnced that they would then 
run James M. Warne and John B. Appelget without Jaques 
V.Gordon. The judge thendirected thatail those who were 
in favor of James M. Warne should goin one direction, and 
all those in favor of John 8B. Appelgetto go in another direction, 
They did so. The judge again then announced that John B. 
Appelget had a majority. The judge then reversed their 
stations; when a pause ensued, before he announced the re- 
sult, for some minutes, during which time a number of persons 
came from the mill, and a wagon drove up with voters, which 
then gave a majority in favor of Warne. Warne was then 
declared by the judge to be elected inspector of the election. 
The poll was opened, and they proceeded to take in votes. 
From the time it was first announced that an election would 
take place up to the time that Warne was declared elected, 
deponent thinks was bout halfan hour. Wr. Warne and Mr. 
Gordon belonged tothe Administration party, Mr. Appelget 
belonged to the Whig party: deponent knows they belonged to 
the parties aforesaid, from what he has heard them say. 
Deponent was present at the election pretty much all day. 
Deponent is acquainted with nearly all the foreigners that reside 
in the township of South Amboy; and those with whom he is 
acquiainted, except three, belong to the Administration party, 
and, from what he has heard them say, he has no doubt but 
they voted that ticket. JOHN SEWARD. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 14th day of November, before me 

JOHN PERRINE, Jr. 

After the election board had been constituted in the manner 
disclosed by the evidence, little attention seems to have been 
paid to the qualification of voters, as would appear by the 
following affidavits, which were also fully sustained by the 
evidence taken on notice: 

State of New Jersey, Middlesex County, ss: 

Be it remembered that, on this twenty-third day of October, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight, before me, the subscriber, one of the justices of the peace 
in and forsaid county of Middlesex, John B. Appelget, being 
duly sworn on his oath, saith, that he was present during the 
election for members of Congress and of the State Legislature 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, the ninth and tenth days of Octo- 
ber instaut, in the township of South Amboy, county of Middle- 
sex, and thathe saw twenty persons being aliens vote at said 
election. When they presented themselves they were chal- 
lenged, and did not produce any thing but certificates of their 
intention to become citizens, and yet the judges of the election 
admitted them to vote without producing any evidence of their 
being citizens. The names of the persons who thus voted are: 
Samuel Whatson, Martin Harney, James McComb, James 
Conalogue, Patrick Murphy, Robert Smith, John O'Neal, Fran- 
cis Dale, Hugh Canolouge, Barney Malone, Solomon Hustin, 
John Curley, Peter Bulger, James Casley, James Riley, James 
Rourke, Malachi Good, Coley McDunner, John McCoriey, and 
John Ferguson. And this deponent further ge that Hugh 
Campbell, a foreigner by birth, presented himself to vote, and 
he, this deponent, challenged his vote, and demanded the evi- 
dence of his naturalization; but the judges of the election, not- 
withstanding, permitted him to vote without producing either 
the certificate of hjs intention to become a citizen, of the certifi- 
cate of his naturalization. And this deponent further says 
that he saw and was oO when Robert Greenlief presented 
himself to vote, ard, being challenged, admitted betore the 
judges that he had only moved his family into the county ot 
‘Middlesex a few days before the first day of April last past, 
and yet the judges admitted the said Robert Greenlief to vote; 
and further saith not. JOHN 8. APPELGET. 

Sworn and subecrihed, the day and year first above written, 
before me. JOHN PERRINE. Jr. 

Justice of the Peace. 
State of New Jersey, Middlesex County, ss: 

Be it remembered that, on thie twenty-third day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand — hundred and thirty- 
eight, before me, the subscriber, one of the justices of the peace 
in and for said county of Middlesex, personally appeared Oba- 
diah Herbert, who, being duly sworn, on his oath saith that he 
was present during the recent election in South Amboy, Middle- 
sex county, and saw from fifteen to twenty foreigners vote at said 
election; that the judges of the election were informed 
by this deponent that the certificate which they pro- 
duced, being the certificate of their intention to be- 
come citizens, was not the legal certificate of their being 
citizens, and did not entitle them to vote, yet the judges admit. 
ted them to vote; and that he sawa foreigner vote at said elec- 
tion, by permission of the judges, without producing either a 
certificate of his intention to become, or a certificate of his 
being, a citizen ofthe United States. And further saith not. 

OB’H HERBERT. 

Subscribed and sworn to, the day and year first above writ. 

tep, before me. JOHN PERRINE, Jr. 
Justice of the Peace. 

Yet, said Mr. R. notwithstanding these illegal and alien 
votes, and the fraudulent manner of choosing the inspector, the 
entire vote of South Amboy, aliens and all, would have been 
counted, if the return had been accordiug to law. No evidence 
ofthe election of James M. Warne, as inspector, was ever 
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filed with the Clerk of the county, as the law requ res 7 
return came to the Clerk under the hands and seals a." 
persons only whom he officially knew to be authorized +} 
the election, and of a third, the evidence of whose Power to », 
had not been filed according to law. Itis idle, sir, to gay 
is a technichality, or that @ majority may act—the law dec\s,, 
otherwise: and it should be borne in mind that that i 
minority might be the means of preserving the purity ang 1. 
sanctity of the ballot box; and 80 thought the Louden. : 
although the act of 1787 authorized the judge and ingpecton 
or a majority of them, “to make the return,” the act in fo,. 
in 1838 requires that the “judge and inspectors” onjy — 
make the return, leaving off the phrase “or a majority of the . 
The Clerk had been informed of the fraud and illegal voter: ar 
although he may not have judged of the one, or investion 
the other, yet surely they afforded no reason why he sho. 
receive an illegal return; but, on the contrary, an addition. 
inducement why the requirements of the law should be jool.: 
to and exacted. To obtain the benefit of legal votes, they ae = 
be iegally received and returned; but here the Clerk was cv. 
sured because he refused to step over the law, and receive 
illegal return of votes, of which a !arge number were aliens a 
disqualified persons. It really seemed to Mr. R. to be a plat 
case, and had it not such an important effect upon the resy!t ¢ 
the election, its correctness would never have been questioned 
It had occurred before, aslong ago asin 1817, inthe case oj 
Nugent and Stockton vs. Reidand Pierson, iy the New 
Jersey Legislature; the latter got their seats upon the game 
point; but as on investigation, there was no fraud or illegal vores 
the former were admitted, without any pretence, 80 far,as hye 
had ever heard, that the Clerk had done wrong. So wei sqric 
fied, indeed, where the people of New Jersey with this p;- 
vision of the law, that it was suffered to remain with this 
settled construction, unrepealed, and without amendment, {», 
more than twenty years. If, under the plea of a technica) 
or the pretence of a hard case, the Clerk may reject or stm 
over one provision of the statute, he may for the like reago» 
reject another, or ever the whole statute. He would have thy. 
thrown upon him a discretion as unwise as it would be dange; 
ous; and if he could reject any provision of the statute in or) 
to receive an illegal return of illegal votes, he could do thee 
thing to rejectthe legal return of legal votes, and thus th 
result of an election would depend not upon the settled Jaw o; 
a State, and the will of her citizens, but upon the caprice 
partisan feelings of the Clerks, and in this way would be effecte: 
the very state of things which gentlemen so much deprecate 
No, sir; our only eafety, the only stability of free Governmen's 
must ever depend on a strict adherence to the Constitution an 
the Jaws; far better is it to suffera temporary evil from the law 
than to admita principle that must subvert the law itself. | 
appeared, by an endorsement on the South Amboy certificate 
hat the Clerk of Middlesex had rejected the return from th: 
itownship on Friday, the 12th of October, and he, (Mr. R.) j 
vassing through New Brunswick on that or the succeeding day 
fad been informed thereof, not by the Clerk, for he had no re 
collection of having seen him on that oceasion, butasa fact the: 
notorious. This watseveral days before the result of the elec 
tion was known, and at a time when it was genera! ly believe 
that the Administration ticket had succeeded by from three : 
five hundred majority. Mr. R. would say one word with r- 
gardto the Clerk. Heknew him to be an upright and eo; 
scientious, a high-minded and honorable man; an efficient ani 
accurate efficer, and ofthat independence in judgment that + 
argument, of friend or foe, could have induced him to viola: 
his duty, or do what he helieved to be wrong. 

(The House having adjourned at this stage of the proceedings 
and Mr. RANDOLPH having the floor on the following morning 
he rose and stated that as many gentlemen had evinced a desir 
en the previous evening to terminate the debate, and ashe ha 
originally been in favor of dispensing with the further discus 
sion of the subject, he would defer his remarks to a future time 
if the question might be taken at once. Mr. Crirrorp 
Maine, having objected to that course—] 

Mr. R. proceeded and said that the statule of New Jersey 
requires that the election officers of each township shall make 
out their return or “list,”’ and “sign, certify, seal up, direct, ar 
transmit [it] to theclerk of the county,” “before five o’clork 
in the afternoon,” “on Saturday next after the day of electior 
By the certificate which has been read from the Millville off 
cers, it appears that it was received by thecounty clerk “ 
Saturday, the thirteenth day of October, A. D. 1838, befweer 
the hours of tenand eleven o'clock in the afternoon.” It ais 
appears, from the same paper, thatan inspector was elected t» 
fill a vacancy, the certificate of whose election was not file 
accordingto law. Either of these defects was sufficient to 
invalidate the certificate as a ata and of course as suct 
it could not and was not received by the clerk. The differenc: 
of only five or six hours inthe time of receiving a certifica:: 
might seem a small matter to some; but if honorable gentle 
men would look at the statute and the reason of it, they would 
see its importance. Some time must be fixed within which thy 
return must be made, er the election could never be closed an: 
the result be known; and if any period is fixed, then that time 
is imperative, else it is worse than useless to fix it. Ifyougive 
the clerk a discretion to go beyond it an houror a day, he may 
take a week or amonth, and become the arbitrary despot te 
has been sometimesrepresented But the statute has place 
this matter beyond controversy by requiring that, after the 
clerk has received the returns, he shall “then,” at five o’clock 
“in a public manner, (otviously thatthe public there assem 
bled may be then informed,] proceed to make out his gener 
list?’ of the votes ofhis county, “the same” to be transmitted | 
the Governor. Of course, al] township returns not then re 
ceived cannot be included in the “general list;’’ and this, said 
Mr. R. has been the universal understanding and practice i 
New Jersey. Probably not an election has occurred in thirty 
yeare when an express has not been sent from some county 
town to expeditethe tardy returnofa distant township, lest i 
should be lost in consequence of not getting in by five o’clock 
and during that whole period scarcely an electoral and con 

ressional election has occurred but some one or all the can 
Gidates have lost a township, or in some instances several town 
ships, for this veryreason. This was the point in the case o/ 
Boardand Lyduher vs. Colefaz and Van Houten. In 182, 
three townships in Burlington county were lost; in 1828, one 0 
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the Adams electors lost the votes of a township becauee it was 
not received in time, though the clerk Certified to the error, ani ff 
the correction of it; and in 1836 the township of Montgomery 


was lost upen the same ground. But the objection to the vou 
of Millville, as wellas to that of South Amboy, does not res 
merely on e illegality of the return; if so, there would pre 
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pably sever have been a contest further than the appearance of 
demen holding the commissions for the purpose of sur- 
ring then to the House. ‘ 

The law, said Mr. R. defining the elective franchise in New 

was too plain to be mistaken; it declares that ‘‘no person 

shall vote, unless such person be a free white “male cilizen of 
thie Scare, of the age of twenty-one years, “who shail have paid 
et hath resided in the county “twherehe claims a 
forat leastone year immediately proceeding the elec. 
tion.’ Yetnotwithstanding the plainness of this act, amd the 
gilt more explicit preamble to the act of 1507, the election offi- 
cers of Millvitie gravely decided that aliens had a right to vote. 

The janguage of the preamble to the act of 1807, which first 

defined the Cag yet of voters in the very language of the 

act in force in 1838, wasremarkable. Itreadsthus: _ 

“Whereas doubts have been raised, and great diversities of 

ractice obtained throughout the State in regard to the admis- 
sionof aliens, females, and persons of color,or negroes to 
gote in elections, as also in regard to the mode of ascertaining 
the qualifications of voters in respect to ¢sta/e; and whereas 
jt is highly necessary tothe safety, quiet, good order, and dig- 
nity of the State to clear up thesaid duubts by anact of the 

Representatives ofthe people, declaratory of the true sense and 

meaning of the Constitution, and to ensure its just execution in 

these particulars, according to the intent of the framers thereof: 

Therefore, be it enacted,” §c. 

Clear and explicit as were the provisions of the law, settled 
without @ dissenting voice from lawyer or politician for more 
than thirty years, as it has been, yet,strange to say, on the morn- 
ing of October 9, 1538, a new light was shed overthe State of 
New Jersey, and the election officers of Millville, South Amboy, 
and various other townships throughout the State, as it were 
by preconcert, decided that aliens had aright to vote, and they 
received their votes accordingly, at they had a large number of 
yotes from non-residents and other disqualified persons. 

The citizens of New Jersey, sir, feel perfectly competent to 
decide their own electi ns without the aid of aliens, and history 
will reprobate the conduct of that man or that party who calls 
in their assistance to decide the balance of political power. 

But to the township of Millville. The decision of the ele 
tion officers led to some strange results, as would appear from 
the factselicited on the Cumberland investigation before the 
lagen. He would read a paragraph or two: 

age S.—Q. Did a majority of the judges and inspectors de- 
clare that they would receive the votes of aliens, ifthey were 
inhabitants ofthe township, and had paid a tax, or words to 
that effect? 

A. They did, if they had resided inthe county a year; 1 did 
not hear any thing said about paying a tax. 

Q. Will youstate how many aliens voted after that? 

A. I believe there was twenty-eight. 

Page 21.—Aloys Abendschoen sworn 

Q. Where were you born? 

A. In Germany; I havenever been naturalized; I voted a3 
the last election in Millviile township. 

Page 22.— Wm. Keltenback, jr. sworn: 

Q. Where were you born? 

A. I was born in Germany. I have never been naturalized. 
I voted at the last election held in Millville. 

Page 24.— Nicholas Buckage sworn 
Where were you born? ; 

A I wasborain France. Ihave never been naturalized, I 
voted at the last election in Millville. 

Page 25.— Daniel Garrett sworn: 

Q. Where were you born? 

A. I was born in Germany. I have not been nainralized. 
I voted at the last election. Ben. Jory gave me the ticket. 
I never heard of such a man as Jackson nor of Martin Van 
Buren. 

Page 29.—Peter Snyder sworn: 

Q. Where was you born? 

A. In France. I voted at the last eleciionin Millville. I 
have not been naturalized. 1 don’t remember any of the 
names— “gold and silver I know—the paper I knows him not” 
—I was born where the gold and silver was, and I still like it 
the best, Ivoted thai ticket because I wanted a bank to bring 
more gold andsilver—the ticket I voted was called some kind 
of a“crat” ticket—I don’t know what kind ofa “crat.”’ 

Here, sir, is a specimen of the votes by which the majority of 
Cumberland county was controlled, and attempts made to 
control the State—they are almost equal to Mr, Samuel Weller’s 
independent voters of Eatonville, only, as the New Jersey elec- 
tion was by ballet instead of riva voce, it was not necessary 
that they should be pumped on to qualify them for the exercise 
ofthe elective franchise. 

At the last election aliens were not permitted to vote in 
Millville; and notwithstanding the most determined exertion, 
the vote few short forty-four votes, or one sixth of the entire 
vote—more than sufficient to have elected one of his colleagues. 
He would add, also, that the South Amboy vote had diminished 
although a member of those who voted there last year have 
since been naturalized. 

_Mr. R. would appeal, then, to gentlemen, if this was a case 
(if sucha case can ever be) in which the clerk should have 
stretched the law and his power to have received the return? 
He thought not; the letter of the law, a8 well as its spirit and 
the principles of right and justice, were against it, and against 
either the possession or the exercise ef any such discretion of 
the clerk. 

In the case of Moure vs. Letcher, Hocker, in vivlation of 
Jaw and his duty, withheld the return of his county, because he 
alleged that there were illegal votes included in the return from 
another county in the district, and yet his conduct was not 
only justified by the then President, who, shortly after, appointed 
him toan important office, but by the acts and votes of his 
political triendson this floor,amongst whom was Philemon 
Dickerson, one of the contestants. Will gentlemen then 
justify an officer in violating his duty and the law to keep out a 
legal return, because another return contains some votes 
against them, alleged to have been illegal, and then turn round 
and require other officers to violate the law and their duty in 
order to get in an illegal return covering a large number of 
alien and illegal votes in their favor? Are gentlemen prepared 
for this? 


The law of New Jersey requires that the clerksof the re- 
spective counties shall, on Saturday after the election, at 5 
o'clock, p.m. “madeone general jist ofall the candidates voted 
for as atoresaid, together with the number of votes received for 
each of them, and shall transmit the same’ to the Governor 
within seven day thereafter. The law is notso absurd, sir, as to 
require the clerk to include in his “general list” allthe votes 
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received by each candidate, whetherthe election has been held 
or the return made according to law or not; but beis to include 
such voies only asare taken and returned according tolaw and 
by him “received foreach candidate;” and “ine same” general 
“lis” thus made out, nothing more and nothing less, is to be 
transmitted tothe Governor. The iaw neither requires nor 
authorizes any thing different, and certain!y no moral obligauen 
can go further and require an ex:ra-of cial return of thoce 
townships which were not jegaliy returned to him, especialiy 
when they covered frauds and illegal votes, which might be 
investigated hy another tribunal; though ot by him, And if 
euch extra-official statement had been added, according to the 
decision of the Governor and Council in 1825, it could not heave 
been noticed in the final account. 

Mr. R. said it had been intimated that other townships were 
as defective in their returns as were Miliville and South 
and he had understood that the clerks who received and trans 
mitted them had endeavored to get them back from the Ga. 
vernor in order to have them stricken from their “general 
lists,” although no frauds or illegal votes had been alleged in 
those townships. Whether either of these allegations was true, 
he knew got, but would leave them as he had heard them, with 
the single remark, which he would in candor make, thathe had 
heard that at some elections there had been cases where the 
clerks had stepped over the law, and received returns not 
made in exact accordance with the statue; but those, if there 
were such, being from townships where no frauds had occurred 
or illegal votes received, and where no objections had been 
made, formed no precedent forcases like Millville and South 
Amboy. The clerk must go according to law, without discre 
tion; but if he ever chose to bend its provisions to receive the 
return of legal votes, that surely constiiuted no precedent and 
no reason why he should do the same thing to receive the illegal 
return of illegal votes, The clerks of all the the 
State transmitted their “general lists’? to the Governor within 
the time prescribed; that irom Middlesex was mare ont in 
the usual form adopted in that county, and according to the 
form used by the clerk of Somerset in* 1836, specifying the 
different townships; the former writing opposite South Amboy 
thus; “From this township no return according to law was 
received;’’ the latter stating opposite Montgomery, “no return,’ 
although a legal return was made ant transmitted, and reached 
the clerk after five o'clock. The “general list” from Cumber 
land wasaccording to the uniform practice in that ecunty, 
giving the aggregate of votes for each candidate, without 
specifying townships Either mode was according tu the 
statute and the practice adopted in different counties 

We will now (said Mr. R.) look at the proceedings before 
the Governor andCouncil, premising that, even if the clerks 
erred, which they did not; the f the Governor and 
Council was correct, unless they, instead of this House, had 
the legal power to remedy the evil. This position is thus jaid 
down in Spaulding vs. Mead, page 163 

“Suppose he (the returning officer) had refusedall the votes 
given tor acandidate fin several counties, the Governor could 
not pay any attention to these votes, for his certificate must 
be founded erclusive/y on the votes returned to him; he 
would be obliged, thereivre, to certify as daly elected the persor 
having the highest number of such votes, although it might he 
proved that the suppressed votes, if counted, would 
given the highest number to another candidate.” 

The Jaw requires, sir, that- 

“The Governor or person administering the Government of 
this State shail, within five days after receiving the said list, lay 
the same before a Privy Council, to be by him summoned for 
that purpose; and, afier casting up the whole number of votes 
from the s®eral counti e said Governor or 
person administering the Governmentand Privy Council shall 
determine the six persons who have the greatest number of 
votes from the whole State for Representativesin the Congress 
of the United States from this State, Which six persons the Go- 
vernor or person administering the Government shall forthwith 
commission, uncer the great seal of the State to represent this 
State in the House of Represetitatives of the United States 
during” the Congress for which they were elected, 

The Governor was authorized to three of the 
Legisiatrve Council (or State Senate) tobe his Privy Council: 
he summoned the whole seventeen, and laid before them the 
“lists” received from the seventeen county clerks. He deli- 
vered on that occasion the able opinion which has been pab- 
listed, and after a year’s reflection, in his recent message, 
which hasbeen much misrepresented in this House and out of 
it, he states that, although ‘it would have been agreeable to his 
feelings could the necessity for action on his part have been dis 
pensed with,”’ yet, he adds, “every review of the opinion ex- 
presssd at that time has only confirmed me in the belief 
that the law was faithfully declared,” and the whole message 
was in accordance with that declaration. 

Two questions were raised, sir, before the Governor and 
Privy Council. The first was, that it was the duty of the 
Governor, under the statute, tohave sent expresses and got in 
the return of votes frem Millville and South Amboy. That 
statute reads as follows, viz. 

“If the certified lists of votes given for electors of President 
and Vice President, and of Representatives of this State in the 
Congress of the United States, shall not be received from the 
clerks of any of the counties of this Btate by the Governor, or 
person administering the Government within seven days after 
the day prescribed by law for the casting up of the votes, 
making a list thereof, and certifying the same, by the clerks 
of the respective counties in this State, it shall be the du- 
ty of the Governor forthwith to send express to the clerk 
of the county or counties from which such certified lists of 
votes have not been received, and to procure the same,”’ . 

The requirement of this clause in the statute is very plain 
and simple, and its object was to remedy an evil which are so in 
the first New Jersey contested case underthe statute of 1787. 
That act has no such clause, and the Governot had no power to 
get in the lists or returns from the different counties; he and his 
Council could only adjourn from day today, and wait a reasona- 
ble time, as they did 1 that case; but owingto the neglect or 
misconduct of the returning officer, in the couaty of Exsex, the 
votes of that county never got in or were counted; and this 
caused the contested election. For the township return, sir, the 
statute makes provision, by requiring its rejection iv not sent in 
within the prescribed time; for the county return, which was 
the only one the Governor could recognise, there was no 
remedy if it was not transmitted in time; the statute did not, 
like that of the township, reject it, nor Was any person empow 
ered to get until this statute authorized the Governor to send 
an express ¢o the clerk, and get the “general list made out by 
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him. Well, as in this case, all fhe {et had been transmitted wo 
the Governor in due time; there was nothing for which he 
could send; and, if he had sent, it_ mua} be fe fAe clerk who had 
already transmitted his list, and, of course, he could only get 
the eame thing. The Governor had no power to send beyond 
the clerk, or, even it he differed in judgment with him, to com 
pel him co alter bis return or send a different Hist The 
Governor, then, having no power to exercise under this law, 
of course exercised none 

Mr. R, said that, although there hac beep ceveral cases in 
New Jersey where the clerk's lists did not containall the votee 
of alithe townehips, yet there never was a case where the 
Governor bad sent beyond the clerk, or had auempted to get 
any oiher returns than those sent him by tho clerks; such an 
idea was never advanced till the present case occurred. The 
cases before referred to, which occurred in 1822, 1828, and 1896, 
all proved this The later was a remarkable care. This 
clerk of Somerset, a prominent supporter of the Administia- 
tion, made out the “general list’ of his county, leaving out the 
votes of Montgomery township because it was not returned 
before fire o'clock. Ths township gave a majority for the 
distinguished genUeman acro s the House, (Mr, Grawogr,) and 
the distinguished statesmen of Ohio as wellas for himeell and 
colleagues; and he was informed by one of the Privy Council 
who officiated on that occasion, that he had distinctly raised the 
question under this statute, whether it was notthe duty of the 
Governor tv send an express for the votes of the missing town 
ship, and that the Governor examined the law, and decided 
that the statute did not apply, and that he hadno power under 
itto send the express, and the Privy Couneil concurred In that 
opinion, a majority of whem were the leading supporters 
of the Administration in New Jersey. That Governor, sir, who 
made that decision, was Pruitemon Dickerson, now here 
claiming his seat. It is true, sir, circumstances have changed, 
Mr. Dickerson ceased to be Governor and became a candidate 
for Congress, and, incounting the returns, the same question 
had occurred, and the same decision which Governor D. had 
made againsthim (Mr. R.) and his colleagues was applied « 
Mr. D. and his associates, and nowit isa'ieged to be erroneous 
and fraudulent ! 

This point, however, (said Mr. R.) was considered so plain 
and eclf-evident that the honorable Senator, (Mr. Watt) whe 
argued the matter befere the Governor and Council, seems to 
have placed but little or no reliance on it; he raised another 
question, and insisied that the Governor and Council should 
then receive the certificates of votes from Millville and South 
Amboy andcountthem—aliens andall. Th the Governor 
and Council decidedthat they had no right to do; their duty 
was plainiy andexplicitly stated in the statute—it was simply 
to‘cast up’ the vores, and “‘delermine,”’ ftrointhe “general 
of the clerks, “who had the greatest number of votes in 
the whole State; else the illegal return of an election held on a 
wong day, by persons neither chosen nor sworn, and who 
received an indefinite number of illegal votes, might be re 
ceived No authority is given them or in 
them, by the statute, to go beyond those lists or procure other 
evidence. The Governor can receive nothing but what comes 
from the county clerk, and that only can he lay betore the Privy 
Council, and from that only can they determina They hay 
no power toswear witnesses or to send to } 
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If they had received the certificates and affidavits of the elecuon 
officers of Millville and South Amboy to prove tha (Messi 
Dickerson and Co were ented to the additional namber o 
votes, then they must alao have received evidence of the frauds 
committed there, and of the mumber of alien and Hlegal votes, 
and thus usurp the power of this Heu of jucging of the 
‘elections ef its members’ ’-—a course in Vicjadion ef all princt 
ple, andeensured by this House as illegal in the case of Mire 
ve. Biddle. The Legisiature self, sir, had po power, nor 
they ever intend or pretend to confer ority an the 
Governor and Counenl. Three only—all politics) partireans 
may constitute the Privy Counctl; and shall they have such an 
enormoue power conferred on them? Never The couny 
clerks have the same power in retuining members to the 
Legistature thatthe Qoveraor and Connell heve in returning 
Representatives ia this Mouse; and shall they also be raised 
into the character at receive evidence here ark 
determine the question of election? Hiow long, he would es 
in these exeiiing party times, would the free institutions of th 
country endure under such a law and such a consteuction! 
lt was as destitute of precedent to sanction itas it was of princi- 
pleto support it. The Governor and Council having deter 
mined that himself (Mr. R.) and colleaguea were elected, 
they were commissioned accordingly. That commission did 
not, itis true, state by what vote the person holding it was 
elected, nor did that ofthe Chief Justice, or of any other State 
officer—all of which he believed werein the same form; but it 
was conclusive, untilthe House,in the regular exerciee of ive 
constitutional power, determined that cthera instead of his 
co leagues were entitled to their seats: it Was the determination 
of a competent, constitutional tribunal—not a mere certificate 
of facis based uponberter evidence; that eonetruction would 
bring us to the people themselves as the best evidence, and the 
sovereign peor le, instead of sending a return through their 
agents, mMustcome up en masse to this Louse, and declare 
who were their Representatives 
Mr. Speaker, sivce I jast had the honor of addressing myrelf 
to the members here, a chance has come over the proceedings 
of this House. The seat which you occupy has been filled; 
the desk beneath you, which was then he'd by a mere locum 
tenens, who, according to bis own decision, was powerless for 
good, but potent for evil, has been spy het wiha permanent 
occupant, and the lucrative apppointinent of printer has, in 
effect, been made, New Jersey. sir, has beea disfranchised, and 
Ino longer rise here the proud Repreentative of a free people 
enjoying equal rights and equal laws with thove of orher Stetes, 
but rather asthe mere remnant thal is left to what was once my 
State. J feel deeply humiluted, sir, a’ my eit The 
degradation of my State degrades all: er sons, and if there isany 
degree of shame, I, sir, feeluthe more sensibly, from the pro- 
minence of the position in which I have been p'aced, Sir, 
history will record the circumstances that led to the commis 
sion 01 THE DeED, and there, sir, it will be learned that parties 
stood in this House 119 for the Administration; 123 with, and 
118 without my five colleagues, against i; that Bouth Carona 
held the balance of power in the twenty-sixth, aa she hadin the 
-twenty-fifth Congress. And, sir, ele held the balance on the 
question of Speaker, and, also, onthe Jersey question; and a}. 
though I impeach the motives ofnone, yet I did suppose, from 
her professed principles, thatin her hands the Slate rigite of 
New Jersey were safe. Sir, New Jersey, beirg the peimen 
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which the power of the Administration, if not its very existences, 
depended, was doomed to be sacrificed; and whilst gentlemen 


were making great professions for the people, in order to effect 
that sacrifice,a majority of this House determined that the 
gentieman from Penunsy!vania (Mr. Nayvor,} with his 800 


majority, should not vote on a New Jersey question, when his 
vote was essential to a decision of that vote in favor of New 
Jersey; although a majority of the House determined, shortly 
after, that he mightvote evenin his owncase. Sir, his was 
but owe vote to be gained or lost, and political power depended 
not en that; New Jersey had five votes, on which hung the 
power of the House, and New Jersey was rejected. I disagree 
with my honorable friend from Virginia (Mr. Borts] in ex- 
onerating the Clerk from all blame; he was butthe means, the 
instrument, itis true, by whom the wrong was effected, and 


without whom, I believe, it wouldnot have been done; yet as 
such I blame him, whilst I detractnot an iota of the 1esponsi- 
bility from the party and its chief, by whom the deed wae done 


Sir, one of the first actsjof the first of the Stuarts was an attempt 


to extend his prerogative over the returns to Parliament. The 
hancellor, sir, the creature of his will, was the instrument on 
that occasion; but his audacity was rebuked by the House of 
Commons; and the same game was attempted, with more suc- 
ceas, by Olaver Cromwell, as the Protector of the dear people 
Arm! these, sir, are the iflustrious precedents by which the re- 
turoe from a State Executive have been disregarded, and the 


State disfranchised. It is not a matter of surprise that the 
honorable member from Tennessee (Mr. Jounson] should be 
sick of this New Jersey question. Sir, 1 doubt not but he 
and his political friends will grow much worse before the 


Jersey question is done ringing in their ears, withthe knell of 
departed power, 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave been placed, in this controversy, ina 
delicate and responsible position. High and important duties 
fo my colleagues, my constituents and my country, have de- 
volved upon me, and I have endeavored, sir,to perform them 
to the best of my ability, faithfully and honestly. Selected, sir, 
for the station now occupied, twice without my solicitation- 
mce after a positive declension—I have felt and acted on this 
as I trustl shall ever do on all other questions, fearlessly, inde- 
pendently; and as I neither expect nor desire again (o be a can- 
didate for a seat on this floor, 1 feel no personal interest in this 
quesuon other than should be felt by every Jerseyman and 


every friend of his country 
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CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
in Senate, April 3, 1840.—The bill making faur- 
ther appropriations for the continuation of the 

Cumberiand Road in the States of Ohio, Indi- 

ana, and Illinois, then came up as the special 

order: 

Mr. CLAY, of Kentucky, wished to say a few, 
and very few words on this bill, and to assign briefly 
his reasons for the voie against it at this time, 
which he felt himselfcompelled to give. He had 
always believed, and still believed, in the existence 
of a power in the General Government to provide 
for the construction of works of internal improve- 
ment; but he had never thought it expedient to cre- 
ate a national debt in erder to provide the ways and 
means to construct them. It was only when it 
could be done without inconvenience to the Trea- 
sury, that he had been willing to concur in appro- 
priations to that object. Of late years, considering 
how much the States have done for themselves, and 
how much had been contributed by the General 
Government, in aid of them, under the act dis- 
tributing the surplus revenue among them, he for 
one was willing to waive the exercise of the power 
in respect to canals and roads, especially if a law 
could be passed to distribute the nett proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands. That would supply 
a fund, in perpetuity, abundantly sufficient for all 
desirable objects of internal improvement. 

Since President Jackson’s veto of the Maysville 
and Lexington Turnpike road, which in fact was 
but a section of one arm of the Cumberland road, 
the operation of the Constitution of the United 
States, as to the construction of artificial roads, has 
been suspended in all part of the United States, ex- 
cept in the three States of Indiana, Ohio, and Iili- 
nois. We have had, in effect, two Consti‘utions 
of the United States, one for those three States, and 
another for the rest of the Union. For I repeat, 
what I have before said, that the proposed appro- 
priations to the Cumberland road are wholly inde- 
fensible, but upon the ground of the existence of a 
general power in the Constitution, authorizing 
words of internal improvement. And Iso under- 
stand Senators, immediately interested in this bill, 
to maintain. It has been contended, indeed, that 
the United States, as a great land proprietor, has 
@ power to open roads, with a view to the sale and 
enhancement of the value of their land; aad so they 
have. But noonecan,I think, allege that, if that 
were the object, a road so costly as this would be 
made, or that it has been in fact constructed with 
that view. 

It has appeared to us, on the southwest side of 
the Ohio river, very hard that, under a common 
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Constitution, our neighbors on the northwest sid® 
could have constitutionally appropriated the pub 
lic money to the object of erecting these roads, 
whilst it would be unconstitutional to apply it to 
ours. We have felt the injustice of being taxed to 
supply the means of constructing the roads ¢f 
others, without any reciprocal taxation of them to 
assist in making our roads. 

This inequality has made me heretofore, since 
the veto of the Maysville and Lexington turnpike 
road, vote with great reluctance for appropriations 
fer the continuance of the Cumberland road. That 
reluctance was increased by a knowledge of the 
fact that the very States which were thus exclu- 
sively benefited, constantly maintained the Admi- 
nistration which originated and inflicted this ine- 
quality. Nay, more;a majority of their delega- 
uuons has been always opposed to a distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, by 
which other States, as well as themselves, might 
have acquired the requisite funds 1o construct their 
works. 

Perbaps, after that veto, I ought not to have 
voted for any appropriation for the Cumberland 
road until the general power was restored, or an 
equivalent obtained. But I have voted for such 
appropriations, and would have continued, for a 
lime, to do so, if we had posses‘ed the means with- 
out going inte debt, and if the President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had recommended the appro- 
priation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury presents the an- 
nual estimates for the service of the current year. 
That for the Cumberland road is not amongst 
them. Both he and the President urge the ob- 
servance of the strictest economy. The President 
goes so far asto intimate the use of that veto, 
which, instead of being a power of occasional and 
extraordinary use, has been too frequently exer- 
cised. The Treasury is literally empty; and we 
are called upon to borrow money, as the issae of 


| Treasury notes is called, to supply means for the 


current expenses of the Government. 

It is under these circumstances that we are ask- 
ed to appropriate $225,000 to the Cumberland 
road; and to force the appropriation upon the Ex- 
ecutive against its wishes, and against all the mo- 
tives to economy which exist, and which have been 
so earnestly, and I hope sincerely, pressed upon our 
consideration. . 

We of the Opposition have been accused unjust- 
ly, by the friends of the Administration, with swell- 
ing the annual expenditures of the Government, 
which have certainly reached a most extravagant 
amount. If we concur in the passage of this ap- 
propriation, contrary to what I suppose to be the 
desi:e of the Administration, shall we not, so far as 
it goes, give color to the accusation to which I 
nave referred? If the friends of the Administra- 
tion wish the bill passed, they have majorities in 
both Houses sufficient to pass it. 

Another consideration operates very strongly 
with me to dissuade me, at the present time, from 
concurring in the passage of this bill; and that is 
the necessity, which I think exists, for a thorough 
investigation into the causes of the extraordinary 
expenditure upon this road in those States, and es- 
pecially in Indiana. I uuderstand that the road 
has cost thirteen or fourteen thousand dollars per 
mile. And, after all that has been already ex- 
pended upon the work, it has been stated that it 
will require seven or eght millions cf dollars to 
complete it as far as the river Mississippi. 


Now, sir, this astonishing expenditures requires 
a most rigorous examination. To what is it ow- 
ing? I think it is not explained by the alleged tar- 
diness or want of appropriations, and a consequent 
necessity of repairs. When the trees on the site 
of the road are felled and removed, and the road is 
graded by filling up valleys and cutting down hills, 
that work must remain unaffected seriously by any 
use or neglect of the road. The repairs necessary 
in consequence of the premature use of the road, 
can only require a trifling = compared to the 
original cost of grading it. ‘There must be some 
other cause of the enormous expenditure upon this 
road, and before we make further and lavish ap- 
propriations to that object, that cause ought to be 
probed, and certainly and carefully ascertained. 


~ silent. 
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Why, sir, since the veto of the Maysville and 
Lexington road, we have in Kentucky made Upon 
our own means between four and five hundred 
miles of McAdamized turnpike road, at an aye. 
rage cost not exceeding, I believe, six thousand 
dollars per mile.. Why should a mile of that de. 
scription of road cost on the northwest side of the 
Ohio river more than double what it does on the 
other side? And that, too, notwithstanding the 
difference in the character of the labor on the two 
sides of the river. Assuming the distance between 
Wheeling and St. Louis to be about sir hundred 
miles, one-half of the sum of eight millions of 
dollars, now said to be necessary to complete the 
read, after all the immense expenditures which 
have been made upon it, ought to be sufficient ac- 
cording to the rate of cost of such roads in a 
tucky, to construct the whole road, if nota stroke 
of work had been executed upon it. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. Presiden). | 
cannot, at this time, vote for the appropriations 
proposed in this bill, whatever I might have been 
disposed to do in a more auspicious state of public 
affairs. I think that it will be better to remit the 
whole subject to the administration of President 
Harrison. Under that, an investigation can be 
made into the causes of the vast cost of this road, 
and a proper correction will, no doubt, be applied. 
And bis identity, throughout almost his whole life, 
with the interests of the three States more directly 
interested in the road, will secure for it a just and 
liberal patronage. Whether that patronage should 
be extended by a direct grant from the public 
Treasury, by a division among all the States of 
the procceds of the sales of the public lands, or by 
other means, will then be fit subjects of inquiry. 
And we may rest in perfect confidence that the Ad- 
ministration which, with the aid of the people, 
and with the blessing of God, wiJl commence on 
the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1841, will do in respect to this road whatever may 
be demanded by the interests of the particular 
States and of the whole Union. 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he rose nnder feel- 
ings of a character that he had not language to ex- 
press, to say a word in reply to the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Cray) and the Senator from New 
Jersey, (Mr. Sournarp.) I have heard those Se- 
nators to-day, said Mr. S. with deep mortification 
and regret. I hope I need not point to my short 
political life, to prove that I have been the friend of 
those Senators through evil as well as through good 
report. I have felt for them all the devotion which 
their brilliant career, and especially that of the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, was calculated to produce 
in the mind of a young and ardent politician of 
the West. I have been so located, that the Cem- 
berland road has been the all absorbing question of 
interest to those whose immediate interest I repre- 
sent here; and I have looked up to and advocated 
the high pretensions of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, on more than ene occasion, to the highest of- 
fice in the gift of the American people; and when 
doing so, I have with pride and satisfaction pointed 
to him as the champion of this work. He has 
been true to our interest, so has ‘he Senator from 
New Jersey, in by-gone days. I did fondly hope, 


among our Western friends; but in this I have been 
doomed to bitter disappointment. Had the sounds 
which I have heard from these Senators to-day pro- 
ceeded from another part of the chamber—had the 
arguments which they have presented to the Senate 
to-day, in justification of their votes against this bill, 
been urged by Senators from whom I have been 
accustomed to hear them, I should have remained 
But when two of the former friends of this 
measure, so distinguished as the Senators to whom 1 
am replying,all at once bound from their original posi- 
tion,and come out with set speeches against thisroad, 
I feel that I should be recreant to my duty were I to 
suffer the interests of my State and the wishes of 
her people to yield to any personal or political con- 
siderations whatever. I confess, sir, that never in 
my life have I been called upon to perform a duty 
which has given me so much pain as does that 
which I am aboutto perform in replying to these 
distinguished Senators; and while I shall treat them 
with the courtesy and respect due to their age and 


Mr. President, that I could still have enrolled them « 
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standiag in the nation, | shall examine, with the 
freedom and candor which become me, asa Senator 
of a free and independent State deeply interested in 
the question beiore the Senate, the positions which 
they have assumed, as satisfactory to their minds, 
for the vote against the bill which they have ad- 
yertised us they are about to give. 

These Senators say that they are unwilling to 

yote for this appropriation, as it will add so much 
to the national debt, and they are opposed to a na- 
tonal debt. Letussee how this position tallies 
with the course they have heretofore pursued on 
this question. I understand that both those Sena- 
tors voted for or supported the Cumberland road 
pill when there was a national debt of over $150,- 
000,000 upon the country, and when it required 
jmmense sums annually to pay the interest on that 
debt. It is true the sinking fund was applied to its 
gradual extinguishment; still, that fund had to be 
raised by the ordinary means of raising reve- 
nue. And can those Senators now satisty them- 
selves that they can place their votes on such 
grounds? It seems to me that this is an after- 
thought, as the fund is already raised, and the mo- 
ney will be expended at allevents. But it is said 
by those Senators that the Treasury is exhausted. 
| answered this proposition at large, when replying 
to the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay;] and I 
will only repeat, that I am unwilling to accept of 
this plea to our application. The same cry was 
raised last year, and the bill fell—no money in the 
Treasury. Andso long as the West can be put 
off with this plea—so long as they can be tickled 
with the idea of obtaining an appropriation when 
th reis money inthe Treasury that there is no 
other use for—just so long we shall have the conso- 
lation of aiding in filling the Treasury from the 
purchase of the public lands, and the equal por- 
tion we pay in the shape of duties, and in return 
receiving the answer to our applications, The mo- 
ney has all been expended, and we cannot let you 
havea dollar. Sir, this is no answertome. I 
ask, I demand, in che name of my State and peo- 
ple, to know why it is that we are to be excluded 
from the operations of these expenditures? What 
has become of the money? Has it been expended 
in objects of paramount national importance to 
those we present to the consideration of Congress ? 
This argument of an empty Treasury I had heard 
from other Senators; bi! I confess 1 was not pre- 
pared to hear it from the Senator from Kentucky, 
or the Senator from New Jersey. Sir, it may do 
for the enemies of this work, who are the friends to 
expenditure elsewhere, but it sounds badly in the 
mouth of a friend to the Cumberland road. The 
tendency of this doctrine is to exclude that great 
national work from any participation in the expen- 
ditures, aad to encourage other objects, to its total 
exclusion now and forever. ; 

But, sir, how stands the fact on this point? Have 
we not replenished the Treasury by the issue of 
Treasury notes to the amount of five millions of 
dollars, with the power of reissuing those notes so 
as to keep that amount out for the year? Have we 
not granted all the supplies called for by the Trea- 
sury? Does not the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance favor this appropriation? Then, sir, in 
point of fact, the Treasury is not empty, as the 
Senator supposes. The Senator from Kentucky, 
however, tells us that he is not in a situation to 
vote this appropriation, because, by his vote against 
the bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, he 
denied to the Administration the supplies called for 
in aid of the Treasury. I have no doubt but that 
the Senator voted conscientiously on that occasion. 
Sodid I. He voted one way and I voted the other, 
though, as I said, I would have preferred raising 
the money differently; but does not the Senator see 
the position in which this doctrine places him? He 
voted against the Treasury Note bill. Still the bill was 
carried, and has become a law. The notes will be 
issued; they will be expended. The Senator says 
it was an Administration measure. Suppose it to 
be so, then the argument is, because the Adminis- 
tration have filled the Treasury in a manner ex- 
ceptionable to the Senator, he will abandon the 
Cumberland road—his own darling child. He will 
refuse to vote the appropriation to this cherished 
work, although he knows that the money will be 











| expended on other objects, if it is not on the Cum- 
berland road; he, therefore, prefers every other ob- 
ject of expenditure that may be selected by the Ad- 
ministration, to this great Western work. The 
Senator from New Jersey has said that none of the 
objects of appropriation within the estimates 
can be dispensed with; and, although he set 


out with the strongest declaration of friend- 
ship for the Cumberland road, still he is | 
willing to abandon this work in its dila- 


pidated situation, and appropriate the whole reve- 
nue of the nation to every object suggested, to its 
total exclusion. If those Senators are satisfied 
with such positions, I confess these reasons have 
operated on their “minds very differently froin 
what they have on mine. We have been told, sir, by 
both the Senators that the Administration has not 
asked for this appropriation, or they would have 
been disposed to have granted it. I confess, sir, 
this was surpising doctrine to me, coming from 
that quarter. I did suppose that those Senators 
were the last men in this body, who would yielda 
tithe of their own judgment to the request of the 
Administration. Did those Senators go for the Sub- 
Treasury bill, when it was the request of the Admi- 
nistration that Congress should pass ii? Sir, I had 
sapposed that a recommendation of the Administra- 
tion would have very little influence in favor of a 
measure in the minds of those Senators. But they 
say that they might be chargeable with prodigality 
by the Administration and its friends, should they 
vote this appropriation, as it was not contained ia 
the estimates. I have been heretofore unwilling, 
Mr. President, to believe that either of those Sena- 
tors could be deterred from doing what he believed 
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ling the trast. I have answered this argument be- 
fore at large, but as it was put forth by the Senator 


| from Kentucky in a more imposing aspect, I have 
| felt called upon to notice it. 


I trust, sir, that I have examined the positions of 


| those Senators, and, tomy own mind at least, have 


shown the sandy foundation upon which they are 
based; they are precisely what I have heard from 


| the enemies of the road, and in their mouths would 


have created neither surprise nor the necessity of 


| areply; but coming, as they have, from those to 


whom I have been accustomed to look for friendly 
aid and support, I have felt it to be due to the oc- 
casion to say what Ihave said I part from those 
Senators on this subject with deep regret. I have 


| felt the weight of the opposition to this great West- 
| ern work, coming from the usual quarter, as quite 


as much as we could bear. I have seen from the 
commencement of the session that the battle was 
to be warm and the strugg'e desperate to defeatus; 
but I have met it, I trust, as it became me, Ihave 
had my forebodings as to the result, even while the 
shouts came from the camp of our usual enemy, 
but I did hope, if the bill was to fall, it would be 
left to its enemies alone to deal the fatal blows. I 
did hope to be spared the mortification of seeing it 


| fall by the hands of its former friends, acting in 


| concert with its former enemies. 


The course taken 
by those Senators may be satisfactory to their own 
minds, but they are wholly irzeconcileable with con- 
tinued friendship for this measure. I repeat, I 


| thank them for their former friendship to our inte- 


to be right for fear of censure from any quarter, | 


much less from the Administration and its friends. 
I hold that Congress is an independent branch of 
the Government, and while it shall look to the esti- 
mates from the proper department for information, 
it should act on independent principles. No Exe- 
cutive shall ever control, with my consent, the inde- 
pendent action of this co-ordinate branch of the Go- 
vernment. ‘Tv be bound, either by the objects or 
amounts contained in the estimates, would be to 
cireumscfibe the free and independent action of 
Congress, and to make an entire surrender of the 
powers of the Legislative into the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government. For one, 
sir, | can never consent to that surrender. I stand 
in this body a representative of an independent 
State, and I am resolved to discharge my duty here 
to the very best of my abilities, regardless of the 
will of the Executive, in a manner that shall give 
peace to my own conscience. 

The Senator from Kentucky has adverted to the 
great expense of thisroad. He says it costs over 
twice as much as the turnpike roads in Kentucky, 
and asks how is this. I will tell him, at least in 
part. The country through which the Kentucky 
roads have been constructed is very different from 
the ronte of the Cumberland road. Rock is found 
on their Jines in abundance, the soil is dry, the 
width and dimensions of their roads much less, the 
travel is kept off them until they are finished, their 
appropriations have been timely made in sums suf- 
ficient to insure economy in construction—while 
the Cumberland road passes over a flat, alluvial 
country, from Columbus to Vandalia, without rock 
for considerable distances, and cut up the whole 
time by the immense travel that is thrown upon it 
in its unfinished state. The appropriations have 
been made at so late periods in the season that a 
great portion of the sums have been required to 
put the road in as good repair as it was the pre- 
ceding year. Bat, sir, admitting all the prodigality 
and waste of which the Senator complains in the 
expenditure of the fund under the compacts, I put 
it to those Senators, as lawyers and statesmen, to 
say whether it lies in their mouths, as the organs 
of this nation, to say that such prodigality has been 
committed. The Senators admit that the General 
Government was a trustee for the benefit of the 
States west of the Ohio to the full extent of the 
trust funds resefved by her under the compacts to 
make this road, and as she was bound to expend it 
in good faith upon the object intended, it does not 
lie in the mouth of such a trustee to point to her 
own waste of the fund as an excuse for not fulfil- 


|| rest, and part from them now wiih deep mortifica- 


tion and regret. Sir, let the vote be taken, and if it 
is the willof the Senate to defeat the bill, and deny 
us the appropriation, we must submit to your 


| power, but will never admit your justice, or sur- 





render our claims until justice is done us. 

Afier some remarks by Mr. YOUNG, of Lilinois, 
in favor of the bill, the question was taken on the 
engrossment by yeas and nays, resulting as follows: 
yeas 20, nays 22. 

So the bill was rejected. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In Senate, January 20, 1840—On the Sub-Trea- 
sury bill. 

Mr. CLAY rose and said: I have been desirous, 
Mr. President, before the passage of this bill, not to 
make a speech, but to say afew words about it. I 
have come to the Senate to-day unaffeciedly indis- 
posed, froma serious cold, and amin no conditien 
to address this body; but I regard this bill as so 
pregnant with injurious, and dangerous, and dire- 


| ful consequences that I cannot reconcile it toa 
| sense of duty to allow it finally to pass without one 


 jast, although unavailing, effort against it. 
| aware that the decree for its passage has gone forih 


I am 


—a decree of urgency, too, so urgent that a short 
postponement ef the consideration of the measure, 
to admit of the filling of vacant seats in the Senate 
by legislative bodies now in session—seats which 


| have remained vacant, not by the fault of the 


people, but from the inability of those bodies to 
agree in the choice of Senators, has been refused 


' by the vote of the Senate—refused, scornfully re- 


fused, although, whether the bill be transmitted 
two or three weeks sooner or later to the House of 
Representative, owing to i's unorganized condition, 
and its known habits of business, will not expedite 
its passage a single hour! Refused by the con- 
currence of Senators who, not representing on 
this subject the present sentiments and epinions of 
their respective States, seem unwilling to allow the 
arrival of those who would fully and fairly repre- 
sent them! 

It is remarkable sir, that, jadging from the vote 
on the engrossment of the bill fora third reading, 
it is to hurried through the Senate by less than a 
majority of the body. Andif the two Senators 
from Tennessee had clung to their seats with the 
same tenacity with which other Senators adhere to 
theirs, who haye been instructed to vote against 
the bill, and are violating their instructions; and 
if the Senate were full, the vacant seats being 
filled, as we have every reason to believe they will 
be filled, there would be aclear majority against 
the passage of the bill. Thus isthis momentous 
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measure, which both its friends and foes unite in 
ihinking will exert a tremendous, if not revolution- 
ary, influence upon the business and concerns of 
the country—a measure which has so long and so 
greatly distracted and divided our councils, and 
against which the people have so often and so 
signally pronounced their judgment, to be forced 
throngh the Senate of the United Siatcs. 

Mr. President, it is no less the duty of the states- 
man than the physician to ascertain the exact state 
of the body to which he is to minister before he 
ventures to prescribe any healing remedy. It is 
with no pleasure, but with profound regret, that 
I survey the present condition of our country. I 
have rarely, I think never, known a period of such 
universal and intense distress. The General Go- 
vernment is in debi, and i's existing revenue is in- 
adequate to meet ils ordinary expenditure, The 
States are in debt, some of them largely in debt, 
insomuch that they have been compelled to resort 
© the rujnons expedient of contracting new jeans 
10 meet the interest upon prior loans; and the 
people are surrounded with difficulties; greatly em- 
barrassed, and involved in debt. Whilst this is, 
unfortunately, the general state of the country, the 
means of extinguishing this vast mass of debt are 
in constant diminnuion. Property is falling in 
value—all the great staples of the couniry are 
declining in price, and destined, I fear, to further 
decline. The certain tendency of this very mea- 
ure is to reduce prices. The banks are rapidly 
decreasing the amount of theircirculation. About 
one-half of them, extending from New Jersey to 
the extreme Southwest, have suspended specie pay- 
ments, presenting an limage of a paralytic, one 
mouwty of whose body is siricken with palsy. The 
banks are without a head; and, instead of union, 
concert, and co-operation between them, we be- 
held jealously, distrust, and enmity. We have 
no currency whatever possessing uniform value 
throughoutthe whole country. That which we 
have, consisting almost entirely of the issues of 
banks, is ina state of the utmost disorder, inso- 
much that it varies, in comparison with the specie 
standard, fiom par to filty per cent. discount. 
Exchanges, too, are ia the greatest possible confu- 
sion, not merely between distant parts of the Union, 
but between cities and places in the same neighbor- 
hood. That between our great commercial mats 
of New York and Philadephia, within five or six 
hours of each other, vacillating between seven and 
ten per cent. Tne products of our agricultural 
industry are unable to find their way to market 
from the want of means in the hands of traders to 
purchase them, orlfrom the want of confidence in 
the stabalty of things. Many of our manufacto- 
ries stopped or stopping, especially in the impor- 
tant branch of woollens; and a vast accumulation 
of their fabricson hand, owing to the destruction 
ot confidence and the wretched state of exchange 
between different sections of the Union. 

Such is the unexaggerated picture of our present 
condition. And amidst the dark and dense cloud 
that surrounds us, I perceive not one gleam of light. 
It gives me nothing but pain to sketch the picture. 
Bat duty and truth require that existing diseases 
should be fearlessly examined and probed to the 
bottom. We shall otherwise be atterly incapable 
of conceiving or applying appropriate remedies. 
Ifthe present unhappy state of our country had 
been brought upon the people by their folly and 
extravagance,it onght to be borne with fortitude, 
aud without complaint, and without reproach. But 
it is my deliberate judgment that it has not been— 
that the people are not to blame—and that the 
principal causes of existing embarrassments are 
not tobe traced tothem. Sir, itis not my pur- 
pose to waste the umeor excite the feelings of 
members of the Senate by dwelling lc ng on what I 
suppose to be those causes. My object isa better, 
a higher, andI hope a more acceptable one—to 
consider the remedies proposed fur the present 
exigency. Siill, I should not fulfil my whole duty 
if I did not briefly say that, in my conscience, I 
believe our pecuniary distresses have mainly 
sprung from the refusa! to recharter the late Bank 
vf the United States; the removal of the public 
deposites from that institution; the multiplication 
ot State banks in consequence; andthe Treasury 
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Stimulus given to them to extend their operations; 
the bungling manner in which the law, depositing 
the surplus treasure with the States, was executed, 
the Treasury Circular; and althouga last, perhaps 
not least, the exercise of the power of the veto on 
the bill for distributing, among the States, the 
nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 

What, Mr. President, is needed, at the present 
crisis, to restore the prosperity of the people? A 
sound local currency; mixed with a currency pos- 
sessing uniform value throughout the whole coun- 
try; are-establishment of regular exchanges between 
different parts of the Unien; and a revival of 
general confidence. The people want, in short, 
good Government at Washington; the abandon- 
ment of rash and ruinous experiments; the practice 
here of economy, and the pursuit of the safe lights 
of experience. Gives us these; and the growth of 
our population, the enterprise of our people, and 
the abundance, variety, and richne:s of the pro- 
ducts of our sol and of our industy, with the 
blessings of Providence, will carry us triumphantly 
through all our complicated embarrassments. 
Deny these—persevere in a ma!-aduinistration of 
Goverament—and it is in vain that the bounties 
of Heaven are profusely scattered around us, 

There is one man—and I lament to say, from 
the current of events and the progress of Executive 
and party power— ut one man, at present in the 
country, who can bring relief to it, and bind up 
the bleeding wounds of the people. He, of allmen 
in the nation, ought to feel as a parent should feel, 
most sensibly, the distresses and sufferings of his 
family. Bat, looking to his public course and his 
official acts, lam constrained to say that he sur- 
veys unconcerned the wide-spread rain and bank- 
ruptey and wretchedness before him, without emo- 
tion and without sympathy. Whilst all the ele- 
ments cf destruction are at work, and the storm is 
raging, the Chief Magistrate, standing in the midst 
ot bis unprotecied fellow-citizens, on the dis- 
tinguished position of honor and confidence to 
which their suffrages have devoted him, deliberately 
wraps around himself the folds of his India-rubber 
cloak, and, lifting his umbrella over his bead, tells 
them, drenched and shivering asthey are under 
the beating rain and hail and snow falling upon 
them, that he means to take care of kimself and the 
official corps, and that they are in the habit of ex- 
pecting too much from Government, and must 
jook out for their own shelter, and security, and 
salvation ! 

And now allow me to examine, and careflluy 
andcandidiy consider, the remedy which this bill 
offers to a suffering people for the unparalleled dis- 
tresses under which they are writhing. I will 
first analyze and investigate it as its friends and 
advocates represent it. Whatis it? What is this 
measure, which has so long and so deeply agitated 
this country, under the various denominations of 
Sub-Treasury, Independent Treasury, and Divorce 
of the State from Banks? What is it? Let us de- 
fine it truly and clearly. Its whole principle 
consists in an exaction from the people of specie; 
in the payment of all their dutics and dues to 
Government, and the disbursement of specie by the 
Government, in the payment of all salaries and of 
allthe creditors of the Government. This is its 
simple and entire principle. Divest the bill under 
consideration of all its drapery and paraphernalia, 
this is its naked, unvarnished, and unexaggerated 
principle, according to its own friends. This ex- 
clusive use of specie, in all receiptsand payments 
of the Government, it is true, it is not to be instanta- 
neously enforced; but that it is the direct and 
avowed aim and object of the measure, to be 
accomplised, gradually but in the short space of a 
little more then three years. The twenty-eight 
sections of the bill, with all its safes, and vaults, 
and bars, and bolts, and receivers general, and ex- 
amioers, bave nothing mere nor less ia view than 
the exaction of specie from the people, and the sub- 
sequent distribution of that specie among the offi- 
cers of the Government and the creditors of the 
Government. lt does not touch, nor profess to 
touch, the actual currency of the country. It 
leaves the local banks, where it found them, unre- 
formed, uncontrolled, unchecked in all their opera- 
tions. Itis a narrow, selfish, heartless measure. 
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It turns away from the people, and abandons them 
to their hard and inexorable fa‘e; leaving them ey. 
posed to ail the pernicious consequences of an yp. 
sound currency, utterly irregular and disordereq 
exchanges, and the greatest derangement in 4)| 
business. It is worse; it uggravates and Perpetu- 
ates the very evils which the Government will not 
redress: for, by going into the market and creatin 
a new additional demand for specie, it Cripples ang 
disables the State Banks, and renders them jp. 
capable of furnishing that relief to the people 
which a parental Government is bound to exert g}| 
its energies and powers to afford. The divorce of 
the State from banks, of which its friends boas; 
is, not the only separation which it makes—jt js a 
separation of the Government from the ¢ongj. 
tuency—a disunion of the interests of the servants 
of the people from the interest of the people. 

This bill, then, is wholly incommensurate with 
the evils under which the country issuffering. |, 
leaves them not only altogether unprovided for, 
but aggravates them. It carries no word of cheer. 
ing hope or encouragement to a depressed people. 
It leaves their languishing business in the same 
state of hopeless discouragement. . 

But its supporters argue that such a system of 
convertible paper as this country has so long had, 
is radically wrong; that all our evils are to be 
traced to the banks; and that the sooner they are 
put down, and a currency exclusively metallic is 
established, the better. They further argue that 
such a metallic currency will reduce inflated 
prices, lower the wages of labor, enable us to 
manufacture cheaper, and thereby admit our 
manufactories to maintain a successful competi- 
tion with foreigners. And all these results, at 
some future time or other, are to be brought about 
by the operation of this measure. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, a currency purely 
meiallic is neither desirable, in the present state of 
the commercial world, nor, if it were, it is practi- 
cable, or possible to be attained in this country. 
And, if it were possible it could not be brought 
about without the most frightful and disastrous 
consequences, creating convulsion, if not revolu- 
tion. 

Of all conditions of society, that is most prosper. 
ous inwhich there isa gradual and regular in- 
creas: of the circulating medium, and a gradual 
but not too rapid increase in the value of property 
and the price of commodities. In such a state of 
things, business of all kinds is active and animated, 
every department of it flourishes, and labor is 
liberally rewarded. No sacrifices are made of 
property, and debtors find, without difficulty, the 
means of discharging promptly their debts. Men 
hold on to what they have, without the apprehen- 
sion of loss, and we behold no glutted markets. 
Of all conditions of society, that is most adverse in 
which there is a constant and rapid diminution 
of the amountof the circulating medium. Debtors 
become unable to pay their debts, property falls, 
the market is glutted, business declines, and labor 
is thrown out of employment. In such a state of 
things, the imagination goes ahead of the reality, 
Sellers become numerous, from the apprehension 
that their property, now falling, will fall still lower; 
and purchasers scarce, from an unwillingness to 
make investments with the hazard of almost cer- 
tain loss. 

Have gentleman reflected upon the consequences 
of their system of depletion? I have already 
stated that the country is borne down by a weight 
of debt. If the currency be greatly diminished, as 
beyond all example it has been, how is this debt to 
be extinguished? Property, the resource on which 
the debtor relied for his payment, will decline in 
value; and it may happen that a man, who 
honestly contracted debt, on the faith of property 
which had a value, atthe time, fully adequate to 
warrant the debt, will find himself stript of all his 

roperty and his debt remain unextinguished. 

e gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucuanan) 
has put the case of two nations, in one of which 
the amount of its currency shall be double what it 
is in the other, and, as he contends, the prices 
of all property will be double in the former nation 
of what they are in the latter. If this be true of 
two nations, it must be equally true of one, whose 
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circulating medium is atone period double what 
is at another. - Now, as the friends of the bill 
sroue, we bave been and yet arein this inflated 
gale, our currency has been double, or in sone- 
thing like that proposition, of what was necessary, 
and we must come down to the lowest standard. 

Do they not perceive that inevilable ruin to 

ihousands mus! be the necessary consequence? 

A man, for example, owning property to the value 

of $5,000, oontracis a debt for $5,000. By the 

reduction of one-half of the currency of the coun- 
iry, his property, in effect, beco nes reduced to the 
value of $2500. But hix debt undergoes no cor- 
responding reduction. He giveup ali hs prorerty, 
and remains still in debt $2500 Thus this mea- 
sure will operate on the debtur class of the nation, 
always the weaker class, and that which, for that 
reason, most needs the protcction of Government. 

But, if the effect of this hard money policy upon 

the debtor class be injurious, it is stil more dis- 
astrous, if possible, on the laboring classes. 
Enterprise will bechecked or stopped, employment 
will become difficult, and the poorer classes will 
be subject to the greatest privations and distiesses. 
Heretofore it has been one of the pretensions and 
boasts ofthe dominant party, that they sought to 
elevate ‘he poor by depriving the rich of undue 
advantages. Now their policy is to reduce the 
wages of labor, and this is openly avowed; and it 
js argued by them that it is necessary to reduce the 
wages Of American labor to the low standard of 
European labor, in order to enable the American 
manufacturer to enter into a successful competition 
with the European manufacturer in the sale of 
their respective fabrics. Thus is this dominant 
party perpetually changing; one day cajoling the 
poor, and fulminating against the rich; and the 
next cajoling the rich, and fulminating against 
the poor. It was but yesterday that we heard that 
all who were trading on borrowed capital ought to 
break. It was but yesterday we heard denounced 
the long-established policy of the country, by which, 
it was alleged, the poor were made poroer, and 
the rich were made richer. 

Mr. President, of all the subjects of national 
policy, not one ought to be touched with so 
much delicacy as that of the wages; in other 
words, the bread of the poor man. In dwelling, 
as I have often done, with ivexpressible satisfac- 
tion upon the many : ‘vaniages of our country, 
there is not one which has given me more delight 
than the high price of annual labor. There is not 
one which indicates more clearly the prosperity of 
the mass of the community. In the features of 
human society, there are none, I think, which 
more decisively display the general welfare than 
a permanent high rate of wages, and a permanent 
high rate of interest. Of ceurse, Ido not mean 
those excessive high rates of temporary existence, 
which result from sudden and unexpected demands 
for labor or capital, and which may, and generally 
do, evince some unnatural and extraordinary state 
of things; but I mean a settled, steady, and durable 
high rate of wages of labor, and interest upon 
money. Such a state demonstrates activity and 
profi's in all the departments of business. It proves 
that the employer can afford to give high wages 
tothe laburer, in consequence of the profits of his 
business, and the borrower high interest to the 
lender, in consequence of the gaias which he 
makes by the use of capital. On the contrary, in 
countries where busines: is dull and languishing, 
and all the walks of society are full, the small pro- 
fits that are made will not justify high interest or 
high wages. 

Wages of labor will be low where there is no 
business, and ef course but little or no demand for 
labor; or where, from the density of population, the 
competition for employment is great, and the de- 
mand for labor is not equalto thesupply. Similar 
causes will tend to the reduction of the rate of in- 
terest. Our vast unpeopled regions in the West 
protect us against the evils of a too crowded popu- 
lation. In our country, such is the variety of pro- 
fitable business and pursuits that there is scarcely 
any in which one can engage with diligence, inte- 
gtity, and ordinary skil!, in regular and ordinary 
times, that he is not sure of being amply rewarded. 
Surveying our happy condition in this respect, it 


g have said that the legislator is bound to have due 
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was, daring the last war, remarked by the pres: pt | 
Lord Jeffries, that America was the heaven of the 
por man and the hell of the rich. There was ex- 
travagance in the assertion, mixed with some 
truth. [t wou'd have been more accurate to have 
said that, with good government, it was an earthly 
heaven both of the rich and poor. 

It is contended, however, that the reduction of 
wages would be only nominal; that an exclusive 
sp-cie currency being established, the prices of all 
commodities would fall; and that the laborer would 
beab'e to command as many of the necessaries of 
life wrh his 'ow wages, as he can al present, 

Tie great «:rer of Senators on the o her side iv, 
that they do not suffieently re:ard the existing 
structure of scciety, the habits and usages which 
prevail; in short, the actual s‘ate of things. All 
wi-e legislation should be founded upon the condi- 
hon of s ciety as tt is; and even where re‘or:n is 
neces<ary, it shoud be ia'rotuced slowly, cautious- 
ly, and witha caeful and vigilant att ntion to ail 
consequences. But gen'lemen seem disposed to 
consider themselves at liberty to legislate for anew 
people, just sprung into existence, and commencing 
its career—one for which they may, without refe- 
rence to what they see all around them, speculate 
and theorize at pleacure. Now, if we were 
such a people, and were deliberating on the 
ques'ion of what was the best medium of circula- 
tion to represent the property and transact the busi- 
ness of the country, it is far from being certain 
that it would be deemed wisest to adopt an exclusive 
specie standard. But when we glance at society 
as it actually exists, with all its relations and rami- 
fications, its engagements, debts, wants, habits, 
customs, nothing can be more unwise, it seems to 
me, than to attempt so radical a change as that 
which is contemplated. 

I cannot admit that the laborer, with his low 
wages, would be in as eligible a situation as he 
now is. The argument excludes all consideration 
of his condition during the transition from the 
paper to the specie medium. In the descending 
process from an abundant toa scarce circulation, 
there would befor him nothing but distress and 
wretchedness; and he would be in the greatest 
danger of starvation before the El Dorado of gen- 
tlemen was reached. The adjustment of prices to 
the state of the currency is not so sudden a work 
as is imagined. Long after the specie standard 
should be established, the old prices of many ar- 
ticles would remain; and all foreign productions 
which enter into the consumption of the poor man 
would continue unaffected by our domestic cur- 
rency. If it be true that there would be no alie- 
ration in the condition of the laborer, if he would 
really get as much, in value, in the new state of 
things as the old, how is that of the capitalist, en- 
gaged in manufactures, to be improved? Would 
not his situation also remain unaltered? 

The assumption that an exclusive hard money 
circulation is best for the laborer, best for the man- 
ufacturer, best for the country, is against all the 
experience of the wor!d. Beyond all doubt, Eng- 
land is the most prosperous of all the nations of 
the old world, and England is the greatest paper 
money country that exists. Her manufactures find 
a market in every portion of the globe; her opera- 
tives and laborers are paid better and fed better 
than any in Europe. Have the manufacturers of 
the hard money countries of the continent prevailed 
over those of England, and driven them out of the 
market, in fair competition? Far from it. Their po- 
licy is to exclude, by prohibitions and heavy daties, 
the entry of British goods into their ports. Eng- 
land has sought to make treaties with them all, and 
especially with France, upon the basis of free trade; 
and France has replied that her manufacturers are 
too much bebind those of England to admit of their 
beisg placed upon a footing of equality. Paper 
money-inflated-England manufactures about two- 
thirds of all the cotton exported from the 
United States; and her cotton manufacture alone is 
probably greater than that of all the rest of Earope. 

But, Mr. President, if the banishment from 
circulation of all bank paper, and the exclusive 
use of specie in this country, were desirable, is it 
practicable, can it be possibly broughtaboui? I 
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regard to ihe wants, wishes, necessities, and con- 
dimon «f the country tor which he acts. Bat a 
practical American siaerman has a furvher duty 
to perform—'hat of attentively considering the dis- 
tribuiion of the power of Government in this 
Confederacy. Here we have local G vernments 
for the resp-etive S ates, and a General Govern- 
mentfor the whol. The G-neral Government 
has but few, | mited, and well defined powers, the 
S.ates severally possessing all power not denied to 
them or celegated by the Federal Constitution. 
Whatever difference of opinion might exist, if it 
were » new question, it cannot now be convoverted 
thateac of «ne tweny six S ate Governm ots has 
the power to bring isto existence as many banks 
as it pleases, Bank~ have accorJing y be.n create 
ed, and will continne, aad must exist, in spie ef 
the General Government, The paper of banks 
will therefore remain, asithas been, a part of the 
general circula ion, in defiance of any policy which 
this Government mty proclaim. And if one or more 
o! the States were to adopt the hard money policy, 
there would be others which would find, in the ve- 
ry forbearance of certain members of the Confede- 
racy to establish or continue banks, a fresh motive 
to create and sustain them; for he i-sues of their 


_ banks would run intothe States which had them 


not, and they wou d thus appropr-a‘e to themselves 
at the expense of o'hers, ail the benefits of bank- 
ing. I recollect well how banks were originally 
first introduced into many of the Southern and 
Western Siates. Toey found themselves exposed 
to all the inconveniences, without enjoying the 
benefits of the banking system; and thev were re- 
duced to the necessi'y of establishing banks to share 
the advantages as well as the disadvantages of the 
system. 

Banks, bank notes, a convertible paper money, 
are, theretore, inevitable. Thereis no e-cipe from 
them. You may deliver as maay homilies as you 
please, send forth from this Capitol as many essays 
and disquisitions as you think proper, circulate 
President’s messoges denouncing them as widely 
as you choose, and thunder forth from a party 
press as loud and as long as you can, against banks, 
and they will continue to exist in spite of you. 
What, then, is it the duty of a wise practical Fede- 
ral statesman to do? Since he finds a state of 
things which is unalterable, to which he mast sab- 
mit, however convinced he may be of the utility of 
a change, his duty ist» accommodafle his measures 
to this immutable state of public affairs. And, if 
he cannot trust the eight or nine hundred local 
banks which are disbursed through the country, 
create a Federal Bank, amenable to the Genera! 
Government, subject to its inspection and authority, 
and capable of supplying a general currency wor- 
thy of ils confidence; make, in short, the Govera- 
ment of the whole partake of the genius and con- 
form to the fixed character of the parts. 

Mr. President, I never have believed that the 
local banks were competent to supply such a gene- 
ral currency, of uniform value, as. this people 
wants, or to perform those financial offices which 
are necessary to a successful administration of this 
Governmeat. I pronounced them incompetent at 
the period of the removal of the deposiies; and we 
foretold the unfortunate state of things that now ex- 
isis. But the party in power, which now denounces 
them, proclaimed thei: entire ability not only to 
supply as good but a better currency than that 
which was furnished by the Bank of the United 
States, and to perform al] the financial dutieswhich 
that institution fulfilled. After that party had suc- 
ceeded in putting down the Bank of the United 
Siates, and got their system into full operation, it 
continue’, year after year, to anmounce to the 
public that all its expectations had been fuily re- 


alized. : 

A Bank of the United States established by this 
Government would not only farnish it a currency 
in which it might safely confide, in all receipts and 
payments, and execute every financial office, but it 
would serve as asentine), a cement, and a regula- 
tor to the State banks. The Senator from Penna- 
sylvania has urged that the present Bank of the 
United Siates of Pennsylvania has a charter more 
extensive than that of the late Bank of the United 


States; that it is in fact the old Bang with a new 
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charter; and that, 

means, it has bern not only unable to act asa re- 
gulator of the local banks, but was recently the 
first to set the pernicious example of a suspension 
of specie payments. 

Mr. Presiden', can the distinguished Senator be 
serious in his description of these attributes of the 
Peunsylvania Bank? Sarely he must have intend- 
ed that part of his speech for some other theatre. 
In the first place, Pennsylvania, beeides sundry 
other onerous conditions of loans and subscriptions 
to objects of internal improvements, levied upon 
the present Bank, in the form of bonus, some four 
or five millions of dollars. Then, the General Go- 
vernment has withdrawn from it the seven millions 
of stock which it held in the old bank—a circum- 
stance which I have no doubt has tended tocripple 
its operations. And itis wholly without the depo- 
sites of the Government, which the former Bank 
possessed, Instead of being an ally, the General 
Government has been in the relation of an enemy 
toit.” And it has had to encounter all the enmity 
of a powerful party within the bosom of the Com- 
monwealth. So far from assuming the oflice of a 
regulator of the local banks, its late distinguished 
president, upon whose authority the Senator relies 
for proof of the extent and liberality of ils new 
charter, expressly declared that it had ceased to be 
a general agent, and had retired within the circle of 
its State duties. So far from having derived any 
strength from its connection with the late Bank of 
the United States, ‘here cannot be a doubt that that 
connection rendered it far less efficicnt than it 
would have been, if it had gone into operation with 
an unencumbered capital, ireshly subsenbed, of 
thirty-five millions of dollars. 

To guard against al] misconception or misrepre- 
sentauon, I repeat, what I said on a former occa- 
ion, that, although Iam convinced, thoroughly 
convinced, that this country cannot get along well 
withouta Bank of the United States, I have no 
thought of proposing such a bank, and have no wish 
to see it proposed by any other, until itis demanded 
by a clear and undisputed majority of the people 
ot the United Siates. 

Seeing that a bank of the United States coutd not 
be established, two years ago I expressed my wil- 
lingness to make an experiment with the State 
banks, rather than resort to this perilous measure. 
And now, such are my deep convictions of the fatal 
‘tendency of this project of a Sub-Treasury, that I 
would greatly prefer the employment of the agency 
of State banks. But whilst [should entertain hopes 
of their success, I confess that I should not be with- 
out strong apprehensions of their failure. My be- 
lief is, that the State banks will be constantly ex- 
posed to disorder and derangement without the co- 
operation of a Ba:fk of the United States; and that 
our banking system will only be safe and complete 
when we shall have both a Bank of the United 
Sta'es and State bank: 

We are told by the President of the United States, 
in his Message at the opening of the session, that a 
great moneyed power exists in London that exerts 
a powerful influence on this country; that it is the 
result of the credit system; and that every bank 
established in a remote village in this country be- 
comes bound to that power by acord, which it 
touches at its pleasure. 

There is, sir, some fruth in this representation, 
and every genuine American must feel it with 
shame and rezret. It is a melancholy fact that the 
arrival of steam vessels in the port of New York 
from England is looked for with more curiosity and 
interest, on account of the financial intelligence 
which they bear from London and the Bank 
of England, than the arrival of the mail from 
Congress. Our people have been taugh', by 
ads experience, to expect nothing good from 
the councils of their own country, and turn 
their attention towards the operations in a fo- 
reign country. Was this eager inquiry into 
the ‘transactions of the Bank of England made 
darmg the existence of the Bank of the United 
States? No, sir; no, sir. You denounced this 
bank ds a monster, and desiroyed it; and you have 
thrown us into the jaws ofa foreign monster which 
we can_neither cage nor contro]. You tore from 
us our best shield against the Bank of England, 





with all its vast resources and 
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and now profess to be surprised at the influence 
which it exercises upon our interests! We do not 
find that the continenial nations of Europe that 
have National Banks, complain of the influence of 
the Bank of England uponthem. On the contrary, 
the Bank of England has recently been compelled 
'o apply to the Bank of France fora large sum of 
Specie to Sustain its credit and character. 

But, sir, we must look to a higher and much 
more potent cause than the operations of any bank, 
foreign or domestic, for the lively interest which is 
feltin this country im the monetary transactions of 
England. In England the credit system, as it is 
called, exists in a much more extensive degree than 
in this country; and if it were of the natureof that 
system, as is alleged, to render one country depend- 
ent upon another, why should not England be more 
dependent upon us than we upon England? The 
real cause of our dependence arises out of the un- 
favorable balance of our foreign trade. We im- 
port too much and export too little. We buy too 
much abroad, and make too little athome. If we 
would shake off this degrading foreign dependence, 
we must produce more or buy less. Increase our 
productions in all the variety of forms in which 
ovr industry can be employed; augment the pro- 
ducts of the soil, extend our manufactures, give 
new stimulus to our tonnage and fishing interests, 
sell more than we buy, get out of debt and keep 
out of debt tothe foreigner, and he will no longer 
exert an influence upon our destiny. 

And this unfavorable balance of our foreign 
trade is wholly independent of, and unconnected 
with, the nature of the character of the currency cf 
the country, whether it be exclusively metallic, or 
mixed of paper and the precious metals. England, 
in a great measure, by means of that credit or pa- 
per system, now so much denounced, has become 
the centre of the commerce, the exchanges, and the 
moneyed operations of the world. By the extent, 
variety, and perfection of her manufactures, she 
lays most nations that admit them freely under con- 
tribution to her; and if we had no currency but 
specie, we should be just as much exposed to the 
moneyed power of London, or, which is the trne 
state of the case, to the effects of an unfavorable 
balance of trade, as we now are. We should pro- 
bably be more se, because a large portion of the 
specie of the country being in the vaults of a few 
depositories, it would be easier then to obtain it for 
exporiation in the operations of commerce, than 
now, when it is dispersed among nine hundred or a 
thousand banks. 

What was our condition during the colonial state, 
when, with the exception of small amounts of Go- 
vernment paper money, we had no currency but 
specie, and no banks? Were we not constantly 
and largely in debt to England? Was not our specie 
perpetually drained, to obtain supplies of British 
goods? Do not you recollect that the subject of the 
British debts formed one of those matters which 
were embraced in the negotiations and treaty of 
peace which terminated the Revolutionary war? 
and that it was a topic of angry and pro'racted dis- 
cussion long after, until it was finally arranged by 
Mr. Jay’s treaty of 1794? 

Look into the works of Dr. Franklin, in which 
there is more practical good sense to be found than 
is to be met with in the same compass any where. 
He was the agent of Pennsylvania from about the 
middle of the last century until the breaking out of 
the Revolutionary war, and a part of the time the 
agent, also, of the Colonies of Georgia and Massa- 
chusetits. His correspondence shows that the spe- 
cie of the Colonies was constantly flewing from 
them for the purchase of British goods, insomuch 
that the Colonies were left absolutely destitute of a 
local currency; and one of the main objeets of his 
agency was to obtain the sanction of the parent 
country to those issues of paper money which the 
necessities of Pennsylvania compelled her to make. 
The issue was strenuously opposed by the mer- 
chants engaged in the American trade, on account 
of the difficulty which it created in making collec- 
tiens and remittances home. So great was that 
drain of specie, that we know that Virginia and 
other Colenies were constrained to adopt tobacco 
as a substitute for money. 

The principal cause, therefore, of the influence 
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of the moneyed power of London over this county 
is to be found in the vast extent of our dealip 
with her. The true remedy is to increase our ma. 
nufactures and purchase less of hers, and to ayo. 
ment our exports by all the means in our power 
and to diminish our imports as much as possible 
We must increase our productions, or economise 
much more than we have done. New Jersey, be. 
fore the Revolution, being much pressed for 
£100,000 sterling, Dr. Franklin proposed a plan 
by which she could, ia one year, make up that 
sum. The plan was this: Ske was in the habit of 
importing annually from England merchandise to 
the amount of £200,000. He recommended that 
the ladies should buy only half the amount of 
silks, calicoes, teas, &c. during the year, which 
they had been in the habit of consuming; and ip 
this way, by saving, the colony would make the 
required sum of £100,000. If we would, for a few 
years, import only half the amount from England 
that we have been in the habit of doing, we shoy\q 
no longer feel the influence of the London money 
power. 

Mr. President, gentlemen, in my humble opi- 
nion, utterly deceive themselves in suppesing that 
this measure is demanded by a majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and in alleging that this js 
proven by the result of elections of the past year, 
That there were a vast majority of them opposed to 
it, was demonstrated incontestably by previous 
elections. The elections of the last year did not in 
many, perhaps most instances, turn atall upon the 
merits of this measure. In several States, the peo- 
ple were deceived by assurances that the Sub-Trea.- 
sury was at an end, and would be no longer agi. 
tated. In others, the people had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of their banks; and they 
were artfully led to believe that this bill would sup- 
ply a corrective of the errors of the banking system. 
And where they have apparently yielded their as- 
sent to the bill, it has been that sort of assent which 
the patient yields, whose constitution has been ex- 
hausted and destroyed by the experiments of em- 
piricism, and who finally consents to take the last 
qaack medicine offered to him, in the hope of sav- 
ing his life. I know the people of the United States 
well. ‘They are ever ready cheerfully to submit to 
any burden demanded by the interest, the honor, or 
the glory of their country. But what people ever 
consented to increase their own burdens unnecessa- 
rily? The effect of this measure is, by exacting 
specie exclusively from the people, and paying it 
out to the official corps and the public creditor, to 
augment the burdens of the people, and to swell 
the emoluments of office. It is an insult to the un- 
derstanding and judgment of the enlightened peo- 
ple of the United States to assert that they can ap- 
prove such a measure. 

FNo true patriot can contemplate] the course of 
the party in power without the most painful and 
mortified feelings. They began some years ago 
their war on the Bank of the United States. It 
was dangerous to liberty; it has failed to fulfil the 
purposes of its institution; it did not furnish a 
sound currency, although the sun, in all itscourse, 
never shone upon a better; it was, in short, a mon- 
ster, which was condemned to death, and it was ex- 
ecuted accordingly. During the progress of that 
war, the State banks were the constant theme of 
praise, in speech and song, of the dominant party. 
They were the best institutions in the world, free 
from all danger to public liberty, capable of carry- 
ing on the exchanges of the country, and of per- 
forming the financial duties to Government, and of 
sapplying a far bettter currency for the people than 
the Bankfof the United States. We told you that the 
State banks would not do, without the co-operation 
of a Bank of the United States. We told you that 
you find them a weak league—a mere fleet of open 
boats tied together by a hickory withe, and which 
the first storm would disperse and upset. But you 
scorned all our warnings, and continued year after 
year to puff and praise the operations of these 
banks. You had the boldness, in the face of this 
abused nation, to aver that the country had been 
supplied by them with a better currency and better 


exchanges than it had been by the Bank of the. 
Well, by your own measures, by 
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¢, you accelerated the catastrophe of the suspen- 
of the banks. You began with promises to the 
je of better currency, better times, more secu- 
ity to civil liberty; and you end with no currency 
at all, the worst possible times, an increase of Ex- 
ecutive power, and a consequent inerease of dan- 
eto civil liberty. You began with promises to 


si0D 


emptying theirs and filling your own. 

[now proceed, sir, to the object which constituted 
he main purpose of my rising at this time. I have 
hitherto considered the Dill, as its friends in the Se- 
sate represent it, aS a measure simply for exacting 
gpecie, keeping it in the custody of officers of the 
Government, and disbursing it in a course of ad- 
ministration. I mean now to show that, whatever its 


fiends here may profess or believe, the billlays the | 


foundations deep and broad of a Government bank 
_a Treasury bank, under the sole management of 
ibe President. Let us first define a bank. It may 
pave three faculties, separately or combined. The 
culty of issues, entering into and forming a part 


i 
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payments on the public account, it shall be lawfu 
for the Treasurer of the United States to draw upon 
any of the said depesitaries, as he may think most 
conducive to the public interests, or to the conve- 
nience of the public creditors, or both.” 

Thus is the Secretary inves'ed with unlimited 


| authority to transfer the public money from one 
gi| the pockets of the people, and you end with i] 


depositary to another, anc to concentrate it all, if 
he pleases, at a single point. But, without this 


| provision, the city of New York necessarily must 
| be the place at which the largest portion of the 


| public money will be constantly in deposite. 


It 


| collects alone about two-thirds of duties on im- 


of the circulating medium of the country; that of | 


receiving deposites; and that of making discounts. 

Any one of these three faculties makes it a bank; 

and by far the most important of the three is that 

of the power of issues. That this bill creates a 

bank of issues, I most sincerely believe, and shall 

now attempt to prove, and the proof will be first 
extraneous, and secondly intrinsic. 

As to the extratieous proof, I rely upon the re- 
peated declarations of the late President of the 
Vaited States in his annual messages. On more 
than one occasion he stated the practicability of 
establishing a bank on the revenue of the Govern- 
ment,andto be under the superintendence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And when he vetoed 
the charter of the late Bank of the United States, 
he expressly declared that, if Congress had applied 
tohim, he could have furnished the scheme of a 
bank free from all constitutional objections; doubt- 
less meaning a Treasury bank. The present 
Chief Magistrate and the present Secretary of the 
Treasury have, also, repeatedly, in language, in 
their messages and reports, characteristically am- 
biguous, it is true, but sufficiently intelligible, inti- 
mated the facilities which the commerce and busi- 
ness of the country would derive from the drafts 
issued by the Treasurer in virtue of this bill. The 
parly, ils press, and its leaders, have constantly 
pat this Sub-Treasury scheme in competition with a 
Bank of the United Sta'es, and contended that the 
issue was Sub-Treasury or Bank of the United 
Siates. But how can they be compared or come 
ia competition with each other, if the most impor- 
lant fuaction of a bank of the United States, that 
of supplying a medium of general circulation and 
ee value, is notto be performed under this 
] 

I pass to the more important, and, I think, con- 
clusive proof, supplied by the provisions themselves 
of the bill. After providing that all money paid to 
Government for duties, public lands, and other 
dues, shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States, the receivers general and the mints, 
he tenth section enacts: 

“That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer the moneys in the hands of any 
depositary hereby constituted, to the Treasury of 
the United States; to the Mint at Philadelphia; to 
the Branch Mint at New Orleans; or to the offices 
of either of the receivers general of public moneys, 
by this act directed to be appointed, to be there 
safely kept, according to the provisions of this act; 
and also to transfer moneys in the hands of any one 
depositary constituted by this act, to any other depo- 
silary constituted by the same, at his discretion, and 
as the safety of the public moneys and the conve- 
nience of the public service shall seem to him to re- 
quire; which authority to transfer the moneys be- 
longing to the Post Office Department is also here- 
by conferred upon the Postmaster General, so far as 
ilsexercise by him may be consistent with the pro- 
visions of existing laws; and every depositary con- 
sututed by this act shall keep his account of the 
money paid to er deposited with him, belonging to 
the Post Office Department, separate and distinet 
from the account kept by him of other public mo- 
3eys so paid or deposited, And for the purpose of 
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ports, and is becoming, if it be not already, the 
money centre of the United States. Itis not in- 
dispensable, to create a bank of issues, that the 
place ef issue and the place of payment should be 
identical. The issue of the paper may be at one 
city, and the place of payment may be at a diffe- 
rent and even distantcity. Nor is the form of 
the paper material, so as to carry it into the gene- 
ral circulation of the money of the country. 
Whether it be inthe shape of bank notes, bank 
checks, post notes, or Treasury drafts, is of no 
consequence. If there be confidenee in it, and 
the paper be of convenient amount, passes by 
delivery, andentitles the holder to demand the 
specie upon its face, at his pleasure, it will enter 
into the general circulation; and the extent of its 
circulation will be governed by the amount issued, 
and the confidence which it enjoys. 

I presume that no one will contest these princi- 
ples. Let us apply them to the provisions of this 
bill. The last clause of the tenth sec'ion, already 
cited, declares: 

‘* And for the purpose of payments on the pub- 
lic account, it shall be lawful for the Treasurer of 
the United States to diaw upon any of the said de- 
positaries as he may think most conducive to the 
public interests, or to the convenience of the public 
creditors, or both.” 

Here is no restriction whatever as to the amount 
or form of the draft. There is nothirg to prevent 


| his making it for $100, or $50, or @10. There is 


| nothing to prevent the use of bank paper; and the 


draft will have the number of signatures usual to 
bank paper. It will or may be signed by the Tiea- 
surer, Register, and Comptroller. 

Now sir, let me suppose thata citizen has a de 
mand upon the Government for $5,000, and ap- 
plies to the Treasurer for payment. On what re- 
ceiver-general will you, he will be asked, have the 
amount? On the receiver-general at New York. 
In what sum? One-half of the sum in drafts of 
$100, and the other ia drafts of $50. The Trea- 
surer cannot Jawfully decline furnishing the re- 
quired drafts. He is bound by the Jaw to consult 
the convenience of the public creditor. The drafts 
are given to him. What will he do with them? 
There is not a spot in the whole circumference of 
the United States, in which these drafts will not 
command a premium or be at par. Every where to 
the south and west of New York they will 
command a premium of from one-fourth to two 
and a half per cent. Every where, east and north, 
they will be at par. What, I again ask, will the 
holder do with them? Wiil he commit the indis- 
cretion or folly of cashing these drafts, and expose 
himself to the hazard and inconvenience of losing 
or carrying the specie about him? No such thing. 
Being every where better than, or equal to, specie, 
he will retainethe drafts and carry them with him 
to his home, and use them in his business. What 
I have supposed likely to be done by one, will be 
done by every creditor of the Government. These 
drafts, to a considerable extent, will remain out, 
enter the general circulation, and compose a part 
of the common currency of the country, command- 
ing at particular places, as notes of the Bank of 
the United States have done, and now do, a pre- 
mium, but any where being certainly good for the 
amount on their face. All this is perfectly plain 
and inevitable. And the amount of this element 
of Government drafts, in the general currency of 
tbe country, will be somewhat governed by the 
amount of the annual disbursements of the Go- 
vernmen'. In the early administration of this 
Treasury bank, its paper will command general 
and implicit confidence. It will be as much better 


2 


ne 


than the paper of the Bank of the United States 
or the Bank of England, as the resources of the 
United States are superior to those of any mere 
private corporation. Sub-treasurers and receivers-. 
general may fly with the public money com- 
mitted to their charge—may peculate or spe- 
culate as they please, and unlike the con- 
dition of banks, whose fraudulent officers squan- 
der the means of these institutions, the nation re- 
mains bound for the redemption of all paper issued 
under its authority. But the paper of the late 
Bank of the United States acquired a confidence 
every where, more or less, in and out of the United 
Siates. It was received in Canada, in Europe, 
and at Canton. The Government drafis upon re- 
ceivers-general will have a much more sure and 
extensive circulation. Who will doubt their pay- 
men'} Who will question the honor and good 
faith of the United States in their redemption? 
The bankers of Europe—the Rothschilds and the 
Barings—will receive them without hesitation, and 
prefer them to the specie which they represent, 
whenever the rate of exchange is not decidedly 
against this country, because they can be more 
safely and conveniently kept than specie itself. 
And, with respect to our State banks, these Trea- 
sury drafts will form the basis of their operations. 
They will be preferred to specie, because they will 
be more convenient and free from the hazards in- 
cident to the possession of specie. The banks will 
require no more specie than the wants of the com- 
munity for change make necessary. 

Tous, sir, will these Government drafis, or bank 
notes, as they may be called, remain out in circa- 
lation. The issues of the first year, under appro- 
priations of the public revenue, will be followed by 
the issues of succeeding years. More and more 
will it be perceived to be needless and indiscreet to 
cash them; and more and more will the specie of 
the country accumulate in the custody of the re- 
ceivers-general, until, after a few years, the greater 
part of the specie of the country will be found in 
the vaults of the depositaries, represented by an 
equal amount of Government paper in circulation. 
I can conceive of no case or motive but one for 
withdrawing the specie from the vaults of the de- 
positaries, and that is, when, from an unfavorable 
state of our foreign trade, the course of foreign ex- 
change is much against us; and then this system 
will furnish great facilities to the export of the pre- 
cious metals. 

In process of time, it will be seep, as was ob- 
served with respect to the Bank of Amsterdam, that 
there is a much larger amount of specie in depo- 
site with the receivers-general than is likely to be 
calle1 for by the paper representing it in circula- 
tion, in the common transactions of the business 
and commerce of the ceuntry. And what has 
been done before will be done again. Govern- 
ment, in a time of necessity, will be tempted to in- 
crease its paper issues upon the credit of this dor- 
mant specie capital. It will be tempted again and 
again to resort (o this expedient, since it is easier to 
make emissions of paper than to lay the burden of 
taxation on the people. The history of American 
paper money, during the Revolution, of French 
assignats and of Government banks, throughout 
the world, tells ihe whole tale, and gives you the de- 
nouement. 

But we shall be informed, as has been insisted, 
that this bili cautiofsly guards against the degene- 
racy of the system into a Government bank, by the 
provision contained in the 23d section, enjoining 
the Secretary of the Treasury *‘to issue and publish 
regulations to enforce the speedy presentation of 
all Government drafts for payment at the places 
where payable; and to prescribe the time, accord- 
ing to the ciffsrent distances of the depositaries 
from the seat of Government, within which all 
drafis upon them respectively shall be presented for 
payment, aud in default of such presentation, to 
direct any other mode and place of payment which 
he may deem proper.” 

Then it is todepend upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether we are io have a Government 
bnnk or not! We are delivered over to the ten- 
der mercies of his legislation in the form of the re- 
gulations which he may choose to issue and publish! 
And the extraordinary power is vestéd in him, if 
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any dare violate his regulations, of denouncing the 
severe penalty of receiving payment “in avy other 
mode aa! place which he may deem proper.” 
Now, sir, between a draft on the receiver general at 
8’. Louis and at New York, there will be a diffe 
rence at all times of at least two per cent. ani at 
rome periods a mvc greater difference. Is it fit- 
ting—is it in accordance with the genius of free 
institations, with the spirit of a country of laws, to 
confide such a power to a mere Secretary of the 
Treasury? What a power is it not to reward politi- 
cal friends or punish political enemies! 

But, sir, | look at the matter of this restriction in 
a higher point of view. You cannot maintain it. 
Why shouid you? You have provided all the 
means, as you profess to believe, of perfect security 
for the custody of the public money in these public 
depositaries. Why should you require the holder 
of a Goverament draft, often ignorant of the legis- 
lation of the Secretary of the Treasury, to present 
it for payment by a given day, under a severe pe- 
nalty, depending upon his diseretion? Will not the 
inconvenience to the community, of a precise day 
and a short day, for the presentation of the draft be 
vastly greater than that of the public in retaining 
the money for an indefinite day, until it suits the 
holder’s convenience to demand payment? And 
will you not be tempted to keep possession of the 
specie, for the incidental advantages which it af- 
fords?) Ah! sir; are we to overlo: k the possible 
uses to which, in corrupt days of the Repubiic, 
this dormant specie may be applied in the crisis of 
@ political election or the crisis of the existence of 
a party in power? 

Congress will be called upon, imperatively called 
upen, by the peuple, to abolish ali restrictions 
which the Secretary of the Treasury may promul!- 
gate for the speedy presentation for payment of Go- 
vernment drafts. The wants of the peopleand the 
necessity of the country for a paper medium, pos- 
sessing a uniform value, and capable of general 
circulation, will demand it at your hands, and you 
will be most ready to grant the required boon. 
We should regard the system according to its trve 
and inherent character, and not be deceived by 
provisions, inevitably temporary in their nature, 
which the policy or the prudence of i's authors 
may throw around i!. The greatest want of this 
country, at the present period, in its circulating 
medium, is some convertible paper, which, at every 
extremity of the Union, will command the confi- 
dence of the public, and circulate without deprecia- 
tion. Such a paper will be supplied ia the form 
of these Government drafts, 

But if the restriction which 1 have been consider- 
ing could be enforced and continued, it would not 
alter the bank character of this measure. Bank or 
no bank is a question not depending wpon the du- 
ration of time which ifs issues remain out, but upon 
the office which they perform whilst out. The 
notes of the Bank of the United States of Pennsyl- 
vania are not deprived of their character of com- 
posing a part of the circulating medium of the 
country, although they might be returned to the 
bank in some ten or twenty cays after their issue. 

I know that it has beea argued, and will be ar- 
gued again, at that all times since the commencement 
of the Government the practice of the Treasury has 
been to issue ils drafts upon the public depositaries; 
that these drafis have not heretofore circulated as 
money; and that, if they now do, it is an incident 
which attaches no blame to the Government. 

But heretofore these drafis were issued upon 
banks, and the hoiders of them passed them (o their 
credit with the banks, or received payment in bank 
notes. The habit of the country—and habitis a 
great thirig—was to use bank notes. Moreover, 
there were bank notes of every kind in use—those 
which were local and those which were general in 
their credit and circulation. Now, having no Bank 
of the United States in existence, there are no bank 
notes which maintain the same value, and com- 
mand the public confidence, throughout the Union. 
You create, therefore, an inexorable necessity for 
the use of Government drafis asa medium of gen- 
eral circulation, and argue froma siate of things 
when no sach necessity existed! 

The protestations of the friends of the bill in this 
“hamber, the denunciations of its opponents, and 
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the just horror which the people ente tain cf a Go- 
vernment bank, may prompt the Seeretary of the 
Treasury slowly and slyly to lift the veil which 
masks i's true features. A Goverament bank may 
not saddeniy burst upon us, but there it is, embodied 
in this bill. And itis not the least objection to the 
measure, that it depends upon the discretion of a 
Secretary ot the Treasury to retard or accelerate 
ihe commencement of its operation, at his plea- 
sure, Let the re-slection of the present Chief Ma- 
gistrate be secured, aod you will soon see the bank 
disclos’ng its genuine character. But, thanks be to 
God, there is a day of reckoning at hand. All the 
signs of the times clearly indicate its approach, 
And on the 4h day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1841, I trust that the long account of the 
abuses an‘ corruptions of this Administration, in 
which this measure will be a conspicuous item, will 
be finally and forever adjusted. 

Mr. President, who is to have the absolute con- 
irol of this Government bank? We have seen, 
within a few years past, a most extraordimary pow- 
er asserted and exercised. We have seen, in a 
free, representative, Republican Government, the 
power claimed by the Execu'ive, and it is now dai- 
iy enforced, of dismissing all officers of the Govern- 
ment, without any other cause than a mere @iffer- 
ence of opinion. No matter what may be the me- 
rits of the officer; no matier how long and how 
faithtully he may have served the public; no mat 
ter what sacrifices he may have made; no matter 
how incompetent, from age and poverty, he may be 
io gain asubsistence for himself and his family; he 
is driven out to indigence and want, for no other 
reason than that he differs in opinion with the 
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President on the Sub-Treasury, or some other of | 


the various experiments upon the prosperity of 
this people. But this is nota'l. If you.call upon 
the President to state the reasons which induced 
him, ia any particular instance, to exere'se this 


tremendous power of dismission, wrapping himself |) 


up in all the dignity and arrcegance of royal majesty, 
he refuses to assign any reason whatever, and tells 
you that it is his prerogative! That you have no 
right to interrogate him as to the motives which 
have prompted him in the exercise of any of his 
constitutional powers! Nay, more: if you apply to 
a subordinate—a mere minion of power—to inform 
you why he has disinissed any of his subordinates, 
he replies that he will not communicate the grounds 
of bis action. I have understood that, in more 
cases than one, the person acting as Postmaster 
Geneia! has re/used this session to inform m-mbers 
ot Congress of the grounds on which he has di-- 
missed deputy posimasters. We have witnessed 
the applicationof this powerto a Treasurer of the 
United States recentiy, without the pretence of his 
failure to discharge the public duties, all of which 
he performed with scrapulous exactness, honor, and 
probity. 

And what, tir, is the consequence of a power so 
elaimed and so exercised?) The first is,that,in a 
country of Constitution and Laws, the basis and 
ihe genius of which are that there is, or should be, 
the most perfect responsibility on the part of every, 
even the higiest functionary, here is a vast power, 
daly exercised with the mosi perfect impunity, and 
without the possibility of arraigninga guilty Chief 
Magisirate. For how can he be impeached or 
brought to trial if he will not disclose, and you hive 
no adequate means of ascertaining, the grounds on 
which he has acted? 

The next consequence is, tbat, as all the officers 
of Government, who hold their offices by the te- 
nure to which IT allude, hold them at the President's 
mercy, and without the possibility of finding any 
redress if they are dismissed without cause, they 
become his pliant creatures, and feel that they are 
bound implicitly to obey his will. 

Now, sir, put this Government Bank into opera- 
tion, and who are to be charged with the adminis- 
tration of its" operations? The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer of the United States, the 
Register and the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
the receivers general, etc. Every one of them 
holding his offiee at the pleasure and mercy of the 
President—every one of them, perbaps, depending 
for bis bread upon the will of the Presiden:—every 
one of them taught, by sad experience, to know that 
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his safest course is to mould his opinions and Shape 
his conduct so as to please the President—eyery 
one of them knowing perfectly that, if dismissed 

he is without the possibility of any remedy or ree 
dress whatever. In such a deplorable state of 
things, this Government Bank will be the mere 
bank of the President of the United States. He will 
be ils Presipenr, Casnrer, and TELLE®. Yes, sir 

this complete subjection of all the subordinate offi. 
cers ot the Government to the will of the President 

wilt make him sole Direcior, Presiden', Cashier, 
and Teller of this Government Bank. The so much 
dreaded union of the purse and the sword wi!l at 
last be consummated; and the usurpation by which 
the public deposites in 1837 were removed by the 
advancement of the one, and the removal of ano- 
ther Secretary of the Treasury, wii! not only be 
finally Jegalized and sanctioned, but the enormity 
of the danger of that piecedent will be transcended 
by a deliberate act of the Congress of the United 
States! 

Mr. Prezident, for ten long years we have been 
warring against the alarming growth of Execu ive 
power; bu', alhough we have been occa:ionally 
cheered, it has been constantly advanciog and 
never receding. You may talk as you please 
about bank expansions. There has been no per. 
niciousexpansien in this country lise that of Execn. 
live power; and, unlike the operations of banks, 
this power never has any periods of contraction, 
You may denounce as you please the usurpations 
of Congress. There has been no usurpation but 
that of the Executive, which has been both of the 
powers of other co-ordinate departmen's of this 
Government and upon the Sta'es. Toaere scarcely 
remains any power in this Government but that of 
the President. He suggesis, originates, controls, 
checks every thing. The inzatiable spirit of the 
Stuarts, for power and prerogative, was brought 
upon our American throne on the 4th of March, 
12829. Itcame under ail the usual fase and hypo. 
critica) pretences and disguises cf love of the peo- 
pie, desire of reform, and diffidence of power. The 
Scotch dynasty still continues. We have had 
Charles the First, and now have Charles the Se. 
cond. Bat I again thank God that our deliverance 
is not distant; and that, on the 4th of March, 1841, 
a great and glorious revolution, without blood and 
without convulsion, will te achieved. 
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In the House of Representatives, April 27, 1840—On 
the Genera] Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now, I believe, about four 
weeks since the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole upon this bill; and during all 
that time, day after day, and night after night,I 
have been a silent but attentive looker on in this 
unrivalled scene of contention. The first two days 
of the discussion convinced me, sir, that we of the 
Opposition could propose no amendment, use no 
argument, which would in the slightest degree af- 
fect the determination of the majority to pass the 
bil! in the form reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. It required no stretch of intellectto 
perceive that the order had gone forth to vote down 
every proposition of the minority; and, sir, up to 
this hour, that order has been most implicitly 
obeyed. It comports not with my taste to describe 
the tumult, the legislative depravity, the utter reck- 
lessness, which I have here witnessed. It has been 
but a continuation of the disgraceful scene with 
which our sitting opened; and it is now lamentably 
palpable that a Congress which commenced in rev- 
olution, riot, and anarchy, must terminate in dis- 
order and disgrace. Nothing beneficial tothe people 
need be expected ; for this Hall, which was intended 
for deliberation, for discussion, for legislative ac- 
lion, is converted into a mere arena for the display 
of the gladiatorial feeling of party. With every 
feeling of my heart, I respond to the language of 
my honorable friend from Virginia (Mr. Borrts) 
a on a former occasion, he said, “I wish to 
God, from my very heart and soul, that our con- 
stituents, especially such of them as are friendly to 
this Administration, were thronging our galleries. 
Yes, sir, they would soon see who it is that has 





caused Congress to becomea bywordanda reproach. | 


Who, sir, is accountable for these scenes, and for 
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. delay of the public business? _Whao, sir, is 
re eable with introducing and suffering this un- 
cone mentary and unprofitable discussion !. Sir, 
P. counenances of the prominent Administration 
we pers give the reluctant answer. ey know 
OP hey commenced and prosecuted this partisan 
aay They cannot deny that they encouraged 
The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Duncan) knows 
. the commenced it, If I do him injustice by this 
ine psation, be or any of his friends may correct me. 
: sir, it cannot be denied. Without the slightest 
“ovocation, and without one word having been said 
ty the Opposition on the subject, he, for one whole 
jay violently assailed. the character of General 
Harrison ; exhibited caricatures—vile filthy daubs, 
panafactured by his own party for political effect; 
isgusted and fatigued us with the execrable rhymes 
of some wretched “ballad-monger ;” read scraps 
fem outcast newspapers, which, until now, were 
rating in the oblivion tu which they were long since 
sonsigned by the universal consent of all decent 
nen, Sir, for days the friends of the Administra- 
yon inflicted upon us the same stale, stereotyped 
geeches, Which have served their purposes, in 
everyneed, forthe last few years. The “anti-bank,” 
‘anu-monopoly,” “anti-associated-wealth” speech 
was recited by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Wex- 
ipa ;) and I mean no disrespect to the gentleman 
when 1say that I have unhappily been compelled 
i listen to that speech upon at least one hundred 
jiferent occasions. I hope, most sincerely hope, 
that Ihave heard it for the last time. The gen- 
jeman from Massachusetts (Mr. Parmenter) 
proached another favorite theme of the Adminis- 
ation, making known his horror of the Hartford 
Convention; and on this interminable topic, tested 
for hours the patience of the committee. The gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Aruerton) who 
so frequently professes to abhor irrelevancy in de- 
bate, occupied, for hours, the attention of such as 
coven listen, by reading from sundry British essays, 
pamphlets, and reviews, &c.; among which I re- 
collect Blarkwood’s Magazine occupied a very con- 
spicuous place; and, not content with hours thus 
wasted, the gentleman must have the benefit of an 
adjournment, in spite of the remonstrances of 
myself and others; and, on the next day, with re- 
freshed energy and renewed vigor, continued to in- 
flict upon us the punishment of listening to his dull, 
unmeaning, and irrelevant quotations. The hono- 
rable gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Cuirrorp,) 
despite the agony depicted on every countenance 
around him, unteelingly introduced another sub- 
ject,on whichall Administration men are eloquent— 
“The History of the Federal and Democratic Par- 
ties;” and hour afiler hour was consumed in read- 
ing from and descanting on all the partisan writers 
of the first thirty years of our Government. Sir, 
against this waste of time I must distinctly protest, 
because the party in power published some years 
since a pamphlet under this title. It was compiled 
under the supervision of its choice spirits, and was 
sown broadcast and gratuitously over the whole 
land, particularly in tBe west. I have a copy of it 
now before me. I therefore think this new edition 
by the gentleman from Maine quite unnecessary, 
especially as it is much inferior to the first; and, 
sit, I would, with due deference, suggest to gentle- 
men that, if they wish to recommend themseives to 
Executive favor, by becoming partisan authors and 
pamphlet scribblers, would it not be better that they 
should betake themselves to the closet, and in that 
retirement scrawl to their heart’s content. Thous- 
ands of dollars could be thus saved to the people, 
and yet the public receive the benefit of their vast 
knowledge and literary gleanings. But, sir, the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr Scteaioks outstripped 
all his compeers in the ingenuity of his eruelty; 
for, in spite of all entreaty and all remonstrance, a 
caused to be read to us one whole beware 
parts of several others. The “ Nashville 
was, I believe, the name of the paper which he 
Coan informed us he should adopt as a part of 
is speech. To this, sir, 1 have no cecnye Gen- 
tlemen may adoptany bantling they please. I care 
not what its color or its origin; bat I do wish that 
some rule could be devised, whereby gentlemen 
could be permitted to give us these pamphlets, and 
reviews, and newspapers, and old songs, by the title. 


rand 
nion” 


Then, sir, a bill providing for the civil and i 
s- 


matic expenses of the Government might be 

cussed and di of in somewhat less time than 
forty days and nights, and some exhibitions might 
be avoided, which, to say the least of them, reflect 
any thing but credit upon us as legislators, I could 
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proceed, sir, to name many other gentlemen of the 
Administration party who occupied day after day 
without one moment's reference to the subject before 
the committee. I could prove, beyond the possibility 
of denial, that a very large portion of the misspent 
time of which the people are justiy complaining 
was occupied by the declaimers of the Administra- 
tion party. Yet, sir, the organ of that party, with 
unparalleled effroniery, accuses the Opposition of 
procrastination, of wasting ume unnecessarily, and 
its petty satellites throughout the Union echo the 
baseless charge, notwithstanding the facts which I 
have here stated stand uncontroverted by any gen- 
tleman on this floor. 


There is, Mr. Chairman, one gentleman of the 
Administration party who participated largely in 
this debate, who is not obnoxious to the charge | 
have made: it is the honorable chairman of the 
Ways and Means, (Mr. Jones.) I must, in justice 
to that gentleman, say, that he attempted to curb 
and repress the reckless spirits with whom he is 
unfortmnately associated. But dignity and common 
sense, and courtesy of manners, have but little in- 
fluence with them; and, therefore, his counsels 
and his example passed unheeded. I, sir, well un- 
derstand the object of those who have polluted this 
atmosphere with their ribaldry and misrepresenta- 
tions. They think that they are working wonders 
in their daily labor of manufacturing political 
capital forthe Presidential election. They suppose 
that the people will implicitly believe any slander 
they may utter. They imagine that, under the im- 
posing title of a Congressional name, any absurdity 
will pass current in the country; and this, sir, is 
the manner in which they carry on their machi- 
nations, ; 


A base falsehood is manufactured at the fountain- 
head. It is then inserted in some contemptible 
newspaper in an obscure corner of the country, or 
blazoned forth in staring characters in the “ Official 
organ,” as the occasion may demand. It then takes 
the rounds of the Administration journals, with such 
comments as suit the political atmosphere in which 
itappears. If it succeeds in poisoning the public 
mind, the object is accomplished, and the party re- 
joice, and are satisfied with the result of their la- 
bors. But if the good sense of the people, distrust- 
ful of the base source from which it emanates, 
should hesitate to receive the falsehood—if, in 
anxious inquiry after truth, the honest yeomanry 
of the nation demand proof of the charge preferred, 
or assertion made, and the slander receives but a 
momentary check, then, sir, the eye of the Admin- 
istration is cast upon Congress, and some supple 
tool is selected to become the “ Congressional en- 
dorser.” ‘Then, sir, in the shape of a speech made 
upon this flocr, and with increased malignity, and 
improved venom, it is poured forth to the world. 
And from what I have witnessed, there certainly 
is much competition for the honor of serving as the 
sewer of the party, through which al! the filth of 
the Administration shall pass into this Hall, and 
from this to the country. Upon this occasion, I 
will say, that more than one of the organs selected 
have shown themselves to be of fitting material, 
not to be the sewer only, but the reservoir of al) the 
pestilential misrepresentations of the Adminis- 
tration. 


I cannot notice what different gentlemen have 
said. I had not intended to have opened my lips 
during this debate; but after what has fallen from 
the gentlemen from Ohio (Mr. Dencan) and from 
Virginia (Mr. Horxins) I should consider myself 
as remiss in duty did Inotsaya few words in reply. 
The first of these gentlemen is the acknowledged 
idol of the party and the especial object of their 
reverence. The latter, not less beloved, because 
more recently installed as a priest in their political 
temple. Both have figured conspicuvusly on this 
occasion, and have succeeded in throwing into the 
shade all other aspirants to the title of party leaders. 
Of the speech of the gentleman from Ohio I will 
say but little. All that part of it impeaching the 
civil and military character of General Harrison 
is but a compilation of the slanders which have 
appeared again and again in the Administration 
prints, and have so often been refuted that further 
notice of them might possibly raise their authors 
“to the dignity of a decent man’s contempt.” I 
have no wish te give them even that importance, 
but shall content myself with replying to the attacks 
made upon General Harrison the gentleman 
from Virginia, both in his speech and in his letter 
to Colonel Piper, which, having| been published in 
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pamphlet form, and aliuded to on this floor, is 
legitimately a subject for criticism 

| perceive, Mr. Chairman, that the last Globe 
coniains the speech of the gentleman from Qhio, 
and that, in recommending the speech to the pub- 
lic, us editor says, “it has aspice of coarseness 
suited to the Western people.” 1 presume, sir, that 
our people of the West wall fully appreciate the 
compliment paid to their tasie. I, sir, have yet to 
learn that our people are less intelligent, or less 
observant of the decencies and proprieties of life, 
than the people of other portions of the Union; and 
[have greatly mistaken their character if any re- 
spectable man of any party will countenance and 
approve any such vile garbage as is contained in 
this specimen of coarseness issued to suit the taste 
of the West. Could I overcome my repugnance 
to read such ribaldry, I would give the committee 
some “beautiful extracts” trom this speech; but I 
should then be compelled to pollute my printed re- 
marks with their insertion, and, therefore, I for- 
bear. At the suggestion of a gentleman immedi- 
ately before me, I will, however, read one extract, 
assuring the committee that I mean no contempt 
by its introduction ; 

“Mary Rogers are a cae, 

And 80 are Sally Thompson; 
General Jackson are a horse, 
And so are Colonel! Johnson.” 

This, sir, is aspecimen of Congressional speech 
making, and if it is not coarse enough to suit the 
taste of the most vulgar, the gentleman will, doubt- 
less, upon apother trial, improve both his style and 
his rhymes, With the aid of other kindred spirits, 
he will, doubtless in his next effort, favor us with 
something sull more disgusting and foolish. 

I, Mr.Chairman, as a Western man, have watch- 
ed with something both of sorrow and of anger, the 
continued insults which have been offered to the 
West, since General Harrison became a candidate. 
No sooner was his name announced, than we were 
sneeringly told that he was but a “ paltry Log Ca- 
bin Candidate ;” as though a residence in an humble 
dwelling constituted a crime, or at least a disquali- 
fication for office. Another writer of the Admin- 
istration, defending this scornful allusion to the 
people of. the West, speaks of the tevants of the log 
cabins as “having souls suited to the dirt hovels in 
which theylive.” And now, sir, the most loathsome 
trash is published under the name of a speech, and 
it is said by the official organ that its coarseness will 
snit the Western people. 

Sir, I know the people who are the objects of this 
continued abuse. i know full well the answer they 
will give to these pampered menials of power. 
They await impatiently the coming of November 
next; and then, sir, with one simultaneous thunder- 
shout of indignation, will they pronounce the death- 
doom of the Administration which, not content 
with injuring, has dared to insult them. — 

And now, sir, I will turn my attention to the 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Hopxis,) and al- 
though I could wish to follow him closely, and ex- 
amine his position minutely, this, sir, is impossible, 
both from the lateness of the hour, and from the 
multiplicity of subjects introduced by the gentle- 
man, doubtless to evade the true issue now pend- 
ing. But, sir, as I had anticipated, the currency 
question was the principal theme of his discourse ; 
and all the distress and ruin now universal through 
the country, is attributed to the banks. This is al- 
ways the cry—over-issues; contraction and expan- 
sion; excessive imports; small exports; heartless 
corporations; combined wealth. These never vary- 
ing and never failing catch-phrases the gentleman 
uses in profusion, both in his speech and in his let- 
ter to Col. Piper. In the latter, I find it again and 
again repeated. Page 4, I find he speaks of the in- 
fluence of the banks, and of the “ whole dynasty of 
associated wealth.” Page 9, he is again op to 
the whole “dynasty of associated wealth.” Page 
10, he speaks of a “ powerful combination of bodies, 
artificial,” &c. Again,the banks “combine against 
the Administration.” And again, he tells of “com- 
bined encroachments.” And, page 11, “ incorpo- 
rated wealth never cloys.” Mr. Chairman, we all 
understand for what purpose these changes are 
rung. I am inclined to think, sir, that the people 
of this country undevstand that it is an attempt to 
enlist their prejudices rather than their j ents. 
And further, sir, I think the gentleman underrates 
their common sense, by supposing that he can, by 
this ruse, prevent them from examining into the 
causes of their present troubles. The Jeman 
says that there have been over-issues by the baaks; 
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over-trading by the people, &c. I, sir, have not 
time to investigate this matter closely; but it has 
been examined repeatedly, both in this and the last 
Congress, and proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the destruction of the Bank of the United 
States, and the after policy of the Administration, 


caused those over-issues of which the gentleman 
complains. ‘The very state of things now existing, 


was predicted by the Opposition previous to its de- 
struction. We were told, sir, by the friends of the 
then existing Administration, that the State corpo- 
rations would furnish a detier currency ; that money 
would be more plentiful; and that money was to be 
all gold or silver—no bank paper. But no sooner 
was the bill rechartering the Bank of the United 
States vetoed, and the deposites removed from its 
care, than we had message afler message lauding 
the State banks. In 1834, the President proclaimed 
to Congress that “‘the State banks are found fully 
adequate to the performance of all services which 
were required of the Bank of the United States, 
quite as promptly, and with the same cheapness.” 
n 1835, the President in his message again assures 
Congress that the State banks continued to realize 
every expectation entertained of their capacity to 
serve the purposes of Government. In 1836, the 
President again told Congress that the State banks 
still performed all the duties required of them. 
Every Administration paper in the Union echoed 
their praise. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Taney, urged upon the several deposite banks to 
INCREASE their discounts, and gave as a reason, that 
“the deposiles of the public money will ewable you to 
afford increased facilities.” Banks were selected 
as public depositories, merely on account of the 
party bias of those who controlled their affairs, as 
will appear by the published correspondence of 
certain institutions in New York, and other parts 
of the Union. According to the recommeadation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, they did extend 
their issues and speculation—unprecedented ex- 
pansion became the result. ‘Then came the specie 
circular; apd the very crisis which the Opposi- 
tion had always predicted, fell with appalling torce 
upon us; and ever since that time the country, like 
a drunken man, has been reeling to and fro under 
the influence of the noxious draught administered 
by the political empirics of that day. This, sir, is 
a brief sketch of the causes of the over-issues to 
which are attributed the present embarrassments 
of the country. But, sir, if mismanagement of 
banks, and over-issues, are to be alluded to in a 
party point of view, I would turn the attention of 
the gentleman to those States where the Adminis- 
tration party had the control. I will instance Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, &c. Those States, sir, are edi- 
fying specimens of Administration financiering. 
It is useless, sir, to attempt to satisfy the people any 
longer with fine spun theories, or specious promi- 
ses. It is in vain to ask them tosubmit to any more 
experiments, ‘They are determined to have a 
change in the Administration. ‘They can recollect 
that but a few a since they had a sound curren- 
cy, good markets, and constant employment for 
their industry. They know that there has been 
mismanagement somewhere. ‘Their present condi- 
tion cannot be rendered more distressing. Any 
change must be for the better, and therefore a 
change they will have. This, sir, is the language 
of common sense, as now coming from the mass of 
the people. 

But, sir, I perceive that the Administration party 
here affect to sneer, as usual, at the assertion made 
by myself and others, that general distress pervades 
the country. I know, sir, that gentlemen have 
said that it is but imaginary. One gentleman, 
(Mr. Duncan,) in his speech, has told us that, if 
the people are embarrassed, he would advise them 
“to take off their coats, and go to work.” This 
Janguage, sir, may snit an Administration rolling 
in wealth and splendor. It may come with fitting 

race from the supporters of men who are receiv- 
ing large salaries in gold and silver, and actually 
profiting by the derangement of the currency. Bat 
I tell you, sir, that the people will know how to ap- 
preciate and to answer such unfeeling, heartless, 
cold-blooded, and insolent language. They have 
had their coats off; they have labored; they have 
vainly used every effort to obtain the due reward 
of that labor; and now the products of the agricul- 
tnral community are still remaining unsold, or, if 
disposed of, it has been at a ruinous sacrifice. And 
even now the farmer is sowing and planting with- 
out hope of remuneration. He knows not whether 
the sweat-drops of a long summer's labor will avail 
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him aught. In the present derangement of all busi- 
ness operations, the calculations even of the most 
sagacious fail; and yet gentlemen, as an answer to 
the every day’s experience of these truths, return 
the old answer, that the Administration is not re- 
sponsible, and attribute it all tothe banks. Sir, the 
Administration is responsible. It is its exploded 
and exploding experiments which have occasioned 
this state of things. Its tamperings; its reckless 
disregard for every interest; its determination to 
sustain itself in power at every hazard; its execra- 
ble attempts to check the enterprise, and assimilate 
the condition of the American people to that of the 
monarchies of Europe. Sir, one week’s derange- 
ment of the active industry of this country is a 
greater loss to the country than if you were to 
throw the whole capital of the Bank of the United 
States into the Delaware. ‘This, sir, is undenia- 
ble, and yet we have had not only weeks, but years, 
of constant derangement, and the consequences are 
now hanging darkly as a pall upon the country. 

But, sir, as the gentleman from Virginia is so 
loud in his denunciation of the banks, and now 
thinks that the public money ought by no means to 
be placed in their keeping, I will read a passage 
from the report of the majority of the Investigating 
Committee, of which the gentleman was a mem- 
ber, and with which majority he acted. After 
stating that the loss to the Government of large 
sums of meney might have been avoided by depos- 
iting in the banks, on special deposite, and citing 
the Bank of America and the Manhattan Bank as 
having been used as depositories after they suspend- 
ed specie payments, the committee, on page 72, say: 

“Tt is, then, apparent that, had the depositing 
system of banks been continued, Mr. Swartwout 
could not have had money beyond the collections 
of asingle week, exceeding the current expenses 
of his office, to have retained on going out of office: 
and the evidence of his not having diverted any 
previous to that time, and that all previous collec- 
tions were in bank, would have been regularly de- 
rived from the banks, as well as in Mr, Swartwout’s 
official returns.” 


I shall have occasion, sir, to refer to this report 
again; but, in the meantime, [ must remark that 
the gentleman’s opinions have certainly undergone 
a great change since the Jast session of Congress. 
It is useless for the gentleman to give asan excuse, 
that the banks have now suspended; for the report 
finds fault because the deposites were not made, 
even after they had suspended. 

But, sir, it is not my purpose to defend the banks. 
I‘am in nowise identi&ed with them; but the gen- 
Uleman having thought fit to accuse the Opposition 
of shifting ground, and acting inconsistently, I deem 
it my duty to deny the assertion, to investigate his 
course, and to ascertein whether he is not liable to 
the very charge he has so unreservedly made against 
us. 

1 would, Mr. Chairman, call the attention of the 
committee to the systematic deception which isnow 
practising upon the people of the United States, on 
the subject of the promised reforms in the curren- 
cy. The Administration leaders have now at least 
some half a dozen various schemes on which they 
are attempting to coin political capital. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Benron) is opposed to the 
issuing of any bank paper in bills under the denom- 
ination of one hundred dollars. The Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. CaLnovn) is out against all 
bank paper, and must have nothing but gold and 
silver. A Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN) says that he is in favor of a mixed curren- 
cy, but asks the Legislatures of the States to confer 
power on Congress to prohibit the issue of any notes 
under twenty dollars. Another Administration par- 
tisan in this House (Mr. MonrGomery) proposes to 
issue ten dollar Treasury notes as currency, and this 
without one single dollar of specie basis. Look 
also, sir, at the action of the Legislatures under Ad- 
ministration control—Pennsylvania, for instance. 
The Legislature meets, (the Van Buren party hav- 
ing a large majority,) breathing vengeance against 
the banks; nothing will appease their wrath but 
immediate resumption or instant destruction. They 
meet, wrangle, scold, vow that banks are nuisances, 
and bank paper worthless rags; and terminate the 
session by borrowing some millions of bank paper, 
and allowing the banks their own time to resume 
specie payment. They then go home and hold 
“indignation meetings,” and denounce one another 
as having acted traitorously to the party. And 
when, sir, I, as a stranger to Pennsylvania tactics, 
have asked some explanation of these seeming in- 
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ting a statement of expenditure, exclusive of the 
public debt, for each year, from 1824 to 1838. 


(June 28, 1838.—Read, and laid upon the table.) 


Treasury DeparTMENT, June 27, 1838, 
Sir: In obedience to the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the 25th instant, I have the 
honor to “lay before the House a statement show. 
ing the amount of expenditure, exclusive of the pub. 

lic debt, for each year, from 1824 to 1838.” 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant 

I WOODBURY, ' 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Hon. J. K. Pot, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Statement showing the amount of expenditures of the 
United States, exclusive of the public debt, for each 
year, from 1824 to 1837, inclusive, stated in pur su- 
ance of a resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the 25th June, 1838. 

For the year 1824 - 

Do 1825 - - 


- $15,330,144 71 
- 11,490,459 94 


Do 1826 - ‘ - 13,062,316 27 
Do 1827 - ‘ - 12,653,095 65 
Do _ 1828 - ; - 12,396,041 45 
Do _—1829 - ‘ - 12,660,460 62 
Do 1830 - . - 13,229,533 33 
Do 1831 - , - 13,864,067 90 
Do 1832 - a. - 16,516,388 77 
Do 1833. - : - 22,713,755 1 
Do 1834 - , - 18,425,417 2 
Do 1835 - : - 17,514,950 % 
Do 1836 - ; - 30,868,164 04 
Do 1837 - . - 39,164,745 37 


+ Nore.—The foregoing sums include payments for 
trust funds and indemnities, which, in 1837, was 


$5,610,404 36. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, June 27, 1838. 


Is there a gentleman on this floor who will rise 
in his place and say that this is not a full and com- 
plete document, as sent to Congress by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury? Is there a word or figure miss- 
ing? Isthere asyllable added? No, sir; it is the 
whole of an official report. What does it prove? 
That the expenditures of this Government, despite 
all the professions of economy, despite all the 

romises of retrenchment, have increased from 

15,330,144 71 in 1824, to $39,164,745 37 in 1837, 
nearly threefold; and when, sir, we present this, 
document to the people and ask their judgment up- 
on it, the Administration party complain of unfair- 
ness. 

The gentleman from Virginia, with much inge- 
nuity, attempts to evade this plain demonstration of 
facts and figures, by explaining the causes which 
have led to this vast increase of the expenditures 
by the Administration. This, sir, he has a perfect 
right to do; and I, sir, have also a right to answer 
his explanations, and toshow that, notwithstanding 
his ingens and tact at mystifying. this subject, 
this A 
ble—for permitting and countenancing waste, ex- 
travagance, and peculation. 


Amongst other things, the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia quotes the Florida war as.an item of “ extra- 
ordinary expenses,” and says that many of the Op- 
position voted supplies. I have not examined the 
journal, neither shall I; for I consider it as quite 
immaterial who and what party voted for or against 
the appropriations, It is enough for me to know 


ministration is responsible—justly censura:. 
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vat a war with the Indians existed in Florida, and 
tthe Government made estimates, and demand- 
a plies. They were granted; and the Adrnin- 
— js responsible for the manner of the ex- 
: nditure. But, sir, this is another instance of the 
-rgess With Which the Opposition are treated. If 
~ yote supplies, they are accused of extrava- 
ance, and the President protests that Ae is not re- 
eesible. Had they refused to vote the money de- 
ended by the Government, a want of patriotism 
would have been ascribed to them, and they would 
bare been branded as enemies of the country. But, 
+, Chairman, I will proceed to prove that the 
money propriated by Congress for the prosecu- 
sion of this War has been most shamefully wasted ; 
inj | Will cite a few instances of the lavish extrav- 
ance Which I charge upon the Administration. 
Jp Senate document, 2d session 25th Congress, vol. 
4 [find “a statement of contracts for fuel, trans- 
vprtation, &c., for the Quartermaster’s department 
’ ; . ‘ e 
fot 1887,” and signed “'T. Cross, Acting Quarter- 
master General.” Here, sir, 1 find, in part, how 
the thurty millions have been expended in Florida. 
[will give the committee a few items of steamboat 
contracts for 1837 : 


for charter of steamboat Watchman, $450 per day, 
or $164,250 per annum. 

for charter of steamboat Mobile, $465 per day, or 
$169,725 per annum. 

for charter of steamboat Anna Calhoun and two 
varges, $400 per day, or $146,000 per annum. 

For charter of steamboat Henry Cromwell, $300 
per day, or $109,500 per annum. 

Por charter of steamboat Hyperion, $300 per day, 
or $109,500 per annum. 

For charter of steamboat Leflore, $200 per day, or 
$73,000 per annum. 

For charter of steamboat Charleston, $3,750 per 
month, or $45,000 per annum. 

Forcharter of steamboat Florida, $3,000 per month, 
or $36,000 per annum. 

forcharter of steamboat John McLean, $4,000 per 
month, or $48,000 per annum. 

Forcharter of steamboat Camden, $4,000 per month, 
or $48,000 per annum, 

For charter of steamboat James Adams, $4,000 per 
month, or $48,000 per annum. 

For charter of steamboat Altamaha, $5,000 per 
month, or $65,000 per annum. 

For charter of steamboat 
month, or $40,000 per aanum. 





, $3,500 per 


In short, sir, by this document it appears that 
\here Were CHARTERED, during the year 1837, thirty- 
five steamboats, forty-three sehooners, two sloops, 
\wenty-five brigs, six ships; making, in all, one hun- 
dred and eleven vessels chartered, during the year 
1537, for the prosecution of this Florida war—this 
war, Sir, which we, a nation of millions, have waged 
for years with some 500 naked warriors. And, be- 
sides the one hundred and eleven vessels charter- 
ed, I find upwards of one hundred contracts, some 
of them of a very large amount, for transportation 
of troops, forage, arms, herses, &c., during that 
year, for this war. Sir, the party in power is justly 
chargeable with having involved the country in 
this War unnecessarily, and then of having wasted 
the money appropriated for its prosecution. 

Iwill give also another charge from the same 
document: “‘ For transporting 100 cords of firewood 
from New Orleans to Fort Brooke, East Florida, 
and one assistant surgeon, $2,000.” Here, sir, is 
charged twenty dollars per cord for carrying fire- 
wood from New Orleans, besides the original cost 
and other expenses; and that, too, to a country 
where, as am assured by gentlemen well acquaint- 
ed with the country, thousands of cords of wood 
could be cut in sight of the fort to which this wood 
was sent. I am also informed that wood has often 
been taken from Florida to New Orleans for sale; 
and I should not be surprised if this wood was ori- 
geal from Florida, and, after being shipped to 
New Orleans and properly seasoned, was shipped 
back again to afford a Tittle patronage. These, sir, 
are a few specimens of expenditure in the Florida 
war for 1897, I could for hours read charges equal- 
ly obnoxious to censure; and, sir, I have had a res- 
olution on your table ever since the first resolution- 
day of this session, asking the Secretary of War 
fora detailed account of the expenditures of the 
war, and the friends of the Administration, by some 
miserable subterfuge or quibbling point of order, 
refuse to call for the statement. And yet, sir, this 
is called a representative Government, and we as- 
sume to be the Grand Inquest of the nation, and the 
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people are told that all officers, from the President 
down, are strictly accountable. Yet we cannot ask 
how $30,000,000 of their money has been spent with- 
out being told by gentlemen that the Opposition vo- 
ted supplies for the war, and that these expenditures 
are “extraordinary.” Truly, sir, they are “eztra- 
ordinary ;” and therefore it is that I demand a full 
and explicit statement as to their nature. 

I am told, sir, that a steamboat was offered to the 
Government for about $14,000, and, refusing to pur- 
chase, on chartered her until they paid some 
$72,000. am told, sir, that plank in several in- 
stances has cost $1 25 per foot, or $125 per hun- 


dred feet. Also, that firewood has cost $50 per 
cord. Sir, it is the daty of the Administration par- 


ty to give the people light on this subject, and to 
relieve themselves, if they can, from the charges 
of waste and peculation. 

I believe the charges to be true, from what I have 
seen of the documents now before me, and this is 
but the account for one year. I should, amongst 
other things, like to see what amount has been ex- 
pended for the “ bloodhounds,” which, as every per- 
son now acknowledges, have turned out to be com- 
mon curs, and not worth a shilling a head. I pre- 
sume that this experument, with the contingencies, 
cost some thousands. | perceive, also, that one man 
has been paid $7 50 per day, and subsistence, for 
transporting forty bushels of corn, in sacks, from 
one post to another in Wiskonsin. Flour has been 
transported from one place to another until it cost 
$50 per barrel, and then sold at one-fourth the cost 
of transportation. In short, sir, did I not see these 
things stated in official documents, I could not have 
believed it possible that such gross mismanagement 
existed. But I must leave this branch of expend- 
iture, thus hastily glanced at, and pass to another. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in his anxiety to 
defend his new allies, quotes the expenses “ of In- 
dian emigration, and subsistence for Indians,” as 
an item of expenditure for which many of the 
opposition voted, and the gentleman classes it 
under the head of “extraordinary expenses.” I 
shall not deny that many Opposition members did 
vote for the estimates demanded by the Adminis- 
tration for this branch of the public service. I think 
they were quite justifiable in so doing. But, sir, 
could any one of the Opposition have ever suppos- 
ed that the money voted would have been so shame- 
fully squandered, absolutely wasted, as the reports 
of the officers in that department prove it to have 
been? {[ will cite one or two instances, out of the 
many I could enumerate, to prove the unjustifiable 
and criminal abuses which have been practised on 
this subject. 

Document No. 127, of 3d session of 25th Con- 
gress, is a letter of Mr. Poinsett, Secretary of War. 
In that document I find a communication from the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, addressed to 
Mr. Poinsett, and I there perceive that the Govern- 
ment, after purchasing unnecessarily a vast amount 
of provisions, &c., “for the army, sent it to the 
Cherokee country,” and, having no use for it, or- 
dered it to be sold, and I will quote an extract from 
that communication : 

“The supplies sold consisted of 50 barrels of 
ork, 2,645 barrels flour, 821 barrels hard bread, 
D724 bushels beans, 16} bushels cornmeal, 169 
bushels corn, 506 bushels salt, 75,027 pounds sugar, 
41,297 pounds coffee, 5,438 pounds rice, 531,020 
pounds bacon, 28,181 pounds soap, 14,110 pounds 
candles, 371 gallons whiskey, 5,145 gallons vine- 
gar, and all the issuing apparatus, such as scales, 
weights, and measures, used while the volunteer 
troops were in service. These articles produced 
the net sum of $52,117 90.” 

This, sir, is the “official account.” Does any 
gentleman here deny it? Is there any one of the 
Administration party who wishes to give an expla- 
nation ? 
Then, let none of the Administration papers 
throughout the Union dare to deny this statement. 
And what do I prove by this, Mr. Chairman? 
That this vast amount of supplies, “ collected unne- 
cessarily,” cost, as will appear by the accounts of 
the department, upwards of two hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, including transportation, com- 
missions, buildings erected for their preservation, 
&c., and were sold by this all-wise and competent 
Administration for less than one-fifth of cost. This, 
sir, isthe manner in which the money of the peo- 
ple is wasted. I will ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if it was possible for any honest man to anti- 
cipate such unjustifiable squanderings of the public 
money? It seems, sir, that the 28,181 pounds of 


If so, I will give way. Not one, sir. - 








soap were not needed by the army. It ought never 
to have been sold, sir. It should have been ship- 
ped to Washingten, and would have served as a 
fraction of the quantity requisite to cleanse this 
foul Administration. But, sir, I will give you ano- 
ther item of sales of stores, &c., purchased unneces- 
sarily, and sold at auction in :he Cherokee coun- 
try, in 1838, and embraced in this same communi- 
cation. I find, sir, that corn, which cost the Gov- 
ernment at least one dollar and a half, and in many 
instances two dollars, per bushel, and accumulated 
unnecessarily in vast quantities, was sold by this 
economical Administration as follows : 

8,381 bushels corn, at 


i Of@r 


17t cents per bushel 


J,<i0 do. at 11g do. 
4.9903 do. at 104 do. 

400 bushels corn, at 34 do. 
42394 do, at 13% do. * 


This, sir, is a specimen of the prices at which 
this article was sold, and thousands of dollars 
thrown away in this one article of corn alone. And 
this, sir, is only a fraction of the quantity sold. I 
find, further, sir, that oats, purchased at double the 
usual cost, were sold at 34 cents per bushel. ‘Bhis 
corn and oats were not damaged; for the report 
states them to have been sound, and the damaged 
corn sold separately. I could proceed, sir, to enu- 
merate hundreds of cases of the same nature, but 
time will not permit. I will close by giving an ex- 
tract from a letter of the Creek agent at Fort Gib- 
son, addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, complaining of the action of the Administra- 
tion, in forwarding such immense quantities of 
supplies unnecessarily to that post, and which also 
had to be sold atan immense sacrifice : 

“ But, whatever be the apology of the measure 
in question, whether it be ignorance of the re- 
sources of the country, distrust of the capability of 
the oiticers charged with the subsistence of the 
Indians, or a dread of a failure of their efforts in 
that respect, one thing is demonstrably true, that 
the great loss whith is now inevitablu consequent 
upon the measure, might have been avoided had time- 
ly directions been given to dispose of this extraordi- 
nary supply of provision as soonas U was ascertain- 
ed not to be needed,” 

He again says 

“Instead of this, cargo after cargo continued to 
arrive as the necessity decreased,” 

Again, sir, the same agent says: 

“| repeat, sir, fearless of contradiction, had the 
agents here been instructed, in the first instance, as 
agents of the Government ought to have been, 
where its interest was concerned, the public would 
not have sustained the loss of a single dollar; the 
provision purchased in New Orleans would have 
Sion sold, and not transported here, as has been 
the case, at an enormous expense, where it was not 
needed, and at an additionlal expense of several 
thousands to erect suitable buildings to cover it 
from the weather.” 

This gentleman, sir, for his plain speaking to the 
Government officers, was treated with official in- 
solence, and immediately resigned his station. A 
mean, obsequious, fawning sycophant would have 
been cherished and patronised by them. Here, sir, 
is another instance of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars squandered. Who could have dreamed of such 
“blundering policy ?” And yet the gentleman from 
Virginia says the Opposition voted for “Indian 
subsistence,” &c.; and he is loud in praise of 
an Administration which is thus, by its own official 
documents, convicted of incompetency, waste, and 
extravagance, and, it may be, something worse. I 
believe, sir, that all these unnecessary purchases 
were made to give profitable contracts to favorites. 


We have been told, sir, that the public buildings 
are another source of “extraordinary” expense. If 
will, sir, for a moment refer to this matter, and in 
that moment convince the committee that another 
high handed and unjustifiable act of this Adminis- 
tration has cost the people, unnecessarily, three 
hundred thousand dollars. 1 refer to the post office 
building. The Committee on Public Buildings of 
the House of Representatives, in order to ascertain 
the actual cost of the building proposed to be erect- 
ed, made a demand for a detailed estimate of the 
cost of a split granite building. It was furnished ; 
and amounted to two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. But, sir, no sooner had Congress adjourn- 
ed, than the Pre@dent ordered the erection of a 
marble building—a perfect palace, which is now 
estimated, even by Administration —— to 
cost siz: hundred thousand dollars, This, sir, will 
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explain to gentlemen why this branch of expendi- 
ture is termed “extraordinary.” But, sir, there is 
another matier connected with this subject, and 
which is admitied even here by the friends of the 
Administration. After the money appropriated by 
Congress had been expended, fearing that at its 
next Meeting it might arrest the work, or demand 
an explanation of this enormously increased ex- 
penditure, the Executive actually allowed the work 
to progress on credit lo the amount of $65,000, and 
the laborers on the building, instead of receiving 
their pay regularly, were given checks or memo- 
randa of the amount due them; and now, sir, we 
are called upon to voile money ; and our sympathies 
are appealed toto pay the laborers. They shall be 
paid, sir; but I would demand to know by what 
authority of law was this work persevered in after 
the appropriation was expended? How dare the 
Present and his coadjutors anticipate the action 
of Congress? How dare they usurp the power 
which legitimately belongs to the Representatives 
of the people? Snt, sir, my questions are answer- 
ed by every day’s experience. They dare do any 
thing. They dare violate all law; scoff at all pre- 
cedent; commit any and every act, however vn- 
justifiable and unjawful, and a drilled party ma- 
jority will support and countenance their iniqui- 
lies. 

I could refer, also, to the Treasury building as 
another instance of ihe wasteful expenditure of 
public money. I could give repeated instances, in 
which money appropriated by Congress for one ob- 
ject has been transierred to another, without any 
authority of Jaw; and when these exposures are 
made, the party acknowledge that investigation 
ought to be had, but that it is not convenient to 
make it at this particular ume 

I will mention, Mr. Chairman, one other item of 
expenditure. Congress ordered a survey of the 
mouth of the Missis¢ippi, and made an appropria- 
tion for improving the channel at the Balize. And 
how do you suppose, sir, that the money has been 
expended? One steamboat, one dredgeboat. and 
four schooners have been built or purchased, and 
fitted up in the’ most tasteful style. 1 find, sir, that 
there is charged for furniture in one of them,a ma- 
hogany sideboard, two splendid card tables, merino 
curtains, fine cane seated settees, and other furni- 
ture to suit, eight patent lever watches, one chrono- 
meter, costing $280, silver ware, and numerous 
other articles of the same description. All this, sir, 
is for common mudboats. And afierexpending iwo 
handred and ninety-one thousand dollars, the work 
is abandoned; and the month of the river is now in 
a worse condition than belore the work was com- 
menced, This,sir, is the expenditure at the mouth 
ofthe river. I know not how many snagboats and 
mudboats have been employed on Red river or 
other rivers, or whether they are fitted out in the 
same style. But l do know, that when we ask a 
small appropriation on the Cumberland road, we 
are told by the Administration that there is no mo- 
ney in the Treasury ; and that they are disposed to 
think that work unconstitutional. 

There is another title, Mr. Chairman, under 
which the money ofthe people is squandered, if not 
actually purloined. Jt is under the head of “ con- 
tingencies;” and the bill now before us gives a 
small specimen of the amount thus charged. In it 
alone, there is appropriated, under the title of con- 
tingencies, one hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-five dollars, besides 
sixty-seven thousand dollars for miscellaneous, 
making together one hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-five dollars. And 
when, sir, we ask how this large sum is expended, 
we are told that it is quite impossible now to give a 
detailed statement; but that, no doubt, it wall be 
honestly accounted for. And if any of us insist on 
receiving the information, we are accused of wast- 
ing the time of the House, and of being altogether 
too inquisitive, Next year, sir, we shall have these 
sums accounted for in a bill for washing towels, 
horse hire, &c. 

But, sir, it strikes me that gentlemen, in their 
zeal to defend the Administration, in more than 
one insiance forget that “there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.” They talk quite 
feelingly indignant of the unfairness shown to the 
Administration in this matter of expenditure, and 
call it “crying injustice,” and say that a large item 
is the three per cent. fund paid to the States. Now, 
sir, this is rather an amusing defence. Has not 
the three per cent. fund been paid to the States un- 
der every Administration? Is it not paid only in 


| defaleation of Swartwout and others. 


proportion to the amount of sales of the public lands 

within the different Siates? Is it not guarantied to 

the States by the compact under which they became 
members of the Union? And have they not re- 
ceived it from the first day of their admission as 

States? Really, Mr. Chairman, these apologies 

are rather too shallow to deserve serious notice. 

But, sir, alter all, the friends of the Administration 

are somewhat excusable for these attempis at sub- 

teriuge and evasion. They are sorely pressed by 
many searching inquiries. The stern gaze of the 
people is at last directed tu their action, and they 
are compelled to avail themselves of any and every 
excuse, no matter how pitiable and unsatisfactory. 

. Sir, (said Mr. P.,) I have touched these different 

branches of expenditure but slightly; and I leave 
it with gentlemen better qualified to particularize 
abuses and unjustifiable expenditures. I will Jeave 
the subject by saying that, although the expendi- 
iures have increased nearly three-fold, I should not 
so loudly complain had the money been properly 
expended. But, sir, it has been wasted. Our forti- 
fications were never in a worse condition. We 
have scarcely a ship of war fit forsea. When the 
frigate United States received some damage enter- 
ing the port of New York, and was condemned as 
unseaworthy after an expenditure of some seventy 
thousand dollars, there was not a ship ready to re- 
ceive her crew ; and months passed before one could 
be fitted out to take the place of the condemned 
frigate. We have not a single steamship of war 
which deserves the name; I beg pardon, sir, I be- 
lieve there is one—the “ Poinsett”—they call her a 
steam-frigate; she is nothing but a miserable old 
scow. If I am rightly informed, she used to be 
employed somewhere about New York asa ferry- 
boat; was purchased at an enormous price by the 
Administration, fitted up, and has cost near one 
hundred thousand dollars. I am told that it took 
all hands (when serving in the Florida waters) 
two weeks to cut wood enough to run her three 
days. She is now lying at Norfolk, the perfect 
laughingstock of every sailor; but she is reported 
to Congress as a steam-frigate. Really, sir, it is a 
libel apon the name. In short, sir, the money voted 
by Congress within a few years past, for harbors, 
for light-houses, for breakwaters, for clearing out 
of rivers, has nearly all been wasted, foolishly thrown 
away, by the mismanagement and extravagance of 
the Administration. The searching question of 
the people 1s, “ Where is our money?” The laco- 
nic answer is, Millions have been stolen; millions 
squandered ; millions unaccounted for. 

But the gentleman trom Virginia, not content 
with glorifying the Administration, has thought it 
necessary to charge us with making unprovoked 
attacks upon the President and his friends, anc, in 
a tone of triumph, has defied us to prove any act of 
malfeasance or misfeasance. Sir, I meet the chal- 
lenge, and I will prove, from under the gentleman’s 
own signature, charges made by him against the 
present Administration sufficient to blast the fair 
fame of any party. I shall refer, sir, to report No. 
313 of House of Representatives, commonly called 
the report of the Investigating Commiitee on the 
The gentle- 
man from Virginia was a member of that commi 
tee, and although he did not sign the report with 
the majority, he made a special report to which he 
affixed his signature. J, sir, shall not at this time 
enter into an examination of the merits of the doc- 
ument. It is enough for me to know that the gen- 
tleman’s name is signed to it. The following is 
the special report of the gentleman, and as he com- 
plains that it is unfair to give extracts, I will give it 
entire: 

“Mr, Hopkins’s special concurrence in the report of 
the committee, appended thereto by vote of the com- 
mittee 
“T have not had the requisite time for serutiniz- 

ing the report of the committee with that care and 

attention which its length and importance deserve, 
and which I could have desired; and I shonld have 
preferred, for this reason, to have presented the 
journal of the committee, without comment, to the 
House of Representatives. But, as conflicting 
opinions prevail in the committee, and are to be 
submitted to the country in the shape of formal re- 
ports, I consider it my duty to say that I concur 
with the commitiee in all the conclusions at which 
they have arrived, so far as those conclusions apply 
to the extent and character of the defalcations of 


‘| Samuel Swariwout and William M. Price. 
| “should be faithless to my duty, and do violence 
Hl to the most conscientious convictions of my judg- 
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ment, if I did not also deciare my entire cone, 
rence in those conclusions of the commiitee =e 
relate to the conduct of the late naval officer of ik 
custom-house at New York; to the late and prese 
Solicitor of the Treasury ; to the Secretary and an 
counting officers of the Treasury Department. ;» 
clading the late Comptroller of that Departmen: 
and, in that part of the report which reviews 15 
conduct of J. Hoyt, the present collector of the ey. 
toms at the port of New York. 7 

G. W. HOPKINS. 

‘ Member of the committee 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we find by this report thg 
the gentleman concurs fully in the censure of t} 
committee, ee upon the Secretary of the Trea, 
sury; and, that there may be no doubt on the eum 


: ; : ne sut 
ject, { will read what is said by the committec 
page 98: : 


“ The committee will forbear to re 
the extraordinary submissiveness and want of en 
ergy that are betrayed by the Secretary of th 
Treasury, in his tolerance, without known com 
plaint made to the Executive, of the retention an, 
use of the public money collected by the preser 
collector at New York for duties on imports agai 
and under the protests of merchants.” 1 

Again, sir, upon the same page, the commities 
further say: 

“It is believed to constitute an imbecility of eg 
ministration on the part of the Secretary that cal} 
for immediate correction, whether regard be had: 
the honor of the Government or to the security 9 
the public money.” 

And further, sir, the report says: 


“ The negligence aud failure of the Secretary , 
the Treasury to discharge his duty as the head ¢ 
the Treasury Department, charged by law with the 
superintendence of the collection of the revenue 
and his want of a correct appreciation of the be 
forenamed records in the superintendence of 1) 
collection of the public revenues, and the cons 
quent neglect to continue and complete them, ar 
justly regarded as a primary cause of the escap 
from detection, for so long a period, of the immen: 
defalcations of the late collector at the port of Neg 
York.” : 

Here, sir, is a direct assertion made by the gey 
tleman himself, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has manifested “extraordinary submissivenes 
and “want of energy ;” that he has been guilty 
“imbecility of administration ;” and that such cor 
duct requires “immediate correction;” and further 
sir, that the Secretary, by his ‘ negligence and fai! 
ure to discharge his duty,” is direetly responsib 
for the immense defaleation of Swartwont, amount 
ing to one million and a quarter of dollars. 

Sir, where is this “imbecile Secretary?” Ha 
he been dismissed by the Executive? Hasevena 
inquiry been made by this House into these gray 
charges preferred by the comnniitee? No, sir! no 
The same negligent, imbecile, criminal Secretar 
still presides over the Treasury Department. | 
stead of having been discarded, as the gentlema 
said he should be, he is the pampered pet of th 
Executive, and the gentleman from Virginia is 
as loud in his praise as he was in his denunciation 
and he has the assurance to lecture the Oppositio 
for complaining of this gross outrage perpetrate 
on the character and honor of the Governmet 
which he himself assisted in exposing. 

But, sir, the committee may check the expre 
sion of astonishment which at this time seems 
sensibly to pervade it. I have but commence 
with the gentleman’s consistency. 

On page 41 of the report I find the followis 
charges made by the gentleman against the lai 
naval officer of the custom-house, New Yori 
(Enos T. Throop:) 

“From the preceding testimony the committe 
report as established facts: 

“1, That the late naval officer at the porto 
New York, throughout the term of his service 
from 1829 to 1838, wholly disregarded the requit¢ 
ments of the law prescribing the duties of his: 
fice. 

“2. That said naval officer, for the same per 
wholly disregarded the instructions of the Com) 
troller of the Treasury, of November 10, 1821. | 

“3. That said naval officer, by so disregat 
ing the requirements of law and the instructions ¢ 
the Treasury Department, culpably neglected 4 
keep the accounts and records appertaining to ™ 
office, and thereby rendered the office nugatory ® 
a check upon the accounts of the collector. 
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«4, That if the duties of said naval officer, as 
authorized and directed by existing laws, had been 
executed with proper care and vigilance, they 
would have ren ered it impra ticable fur any fraud 
or error in any of the accounts of the collector of 
said port to escape immediate detection. ’ 

«5, Thatthe culpable disregard of the plain re- 
uirements of law and of Treasury instructions 
rescribing the duties of naval officers, by said 
naval officer, and his continued neglect of official 
duty, are @ primary cause of the immense detalca- 


- 


tions of the late collector at New York. 

Here, sir, isacharge made against this officer 
by the gentleman from Virginia. Where, sir, is 
thissame Enos T. Throop? Has he been d smiss- 
ed from the service of the country? No, sit 
This man, Who was proved to be incompetent to 
act as “ naval officer,’ 1astead of being immediately 
discharged, as he would have been by any honest 
Executive, has been sent as Chargé to, Naples. 
Unfit to discharge the duty of a subordinate in a 
cuswm-house, he is fully qualified to serve asa 
minister of this great nation at a foreign court 
And the gentleman from Virginia, who so recently 
demanded his dismissal, lauds the Executive, and 
vows that this is @ most virtuous and pure Admin- 
istration, and tauntingly sneers at us as a fault- 
finding Opposition. : : 

Again, sir, on page 105, the Committee of Inves- 
tigation, after citing repeated instances of neglect 
in the Solicitor of the Treasury to discharge his 
duty, report: 

“Ist, That William M. Price, as district attor- 
ney, is a aefaulter to the Government in a large 
amount ; 

“94. That his defaleations are attributable to 
the notorious irresponsibility and want of charac- 
ter of said Price at the periods of his appointment 
and reappointment, and during his entire terms of 
office; and to the continued neglect of the proper and 
efficient discharge of duties at the office of the Solici- 
tor of the Treasury, by the late and present incum- 
tents of that office.” : 

Again, ask the gentleman from Virginia has 
this ofticer been dismissed from the service of the 
Siate? Has the Executive discharged that duty, 
which the gentleman deemed so imperative when 
he signed his report? No, sir. This man who 
neglected his duty, violated his oath of office, and 
permitted an immense defalcation, has been sent as 
Chargé d’Affaires to Belgium! Neglect of duty is 
now the sure road to preferment. Let a man man- 
ifest palpable incompetency as Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and he is immediately made a foreign 
minister. I, sir, will not attempt to express my as- 
tonishment at the course pursued by the gentleman 
trom Virginia. He proves that Mr. Van Buren 
has violated every trust reposed in hiin by the peo 
ple, not only by conunuing unfaithful men in of- 
fice, but by promoting them for their misconduct 
He then, most unexpectedly, becomes his champion 
and eulogist, and petulantly complains that we are 
over nice in our demands for-correct Government. 

Page 140, the gentleman 1s lond in his denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Hoyt, collector at New York; thinks 
his conduct unjustifiable ; and yet. sir, Mr. Hoyt is 
still collector; and the gentleman now preaches to 
us passive obedience. Page 70, we find the commit- 
tee saying that, 

“From the preceding evidence the committee 
report the following fact as esiablished: 

“That the late Comptroller of the Treasury, 
George Wolf, Esq., now collector of the port of 
Philadelphia, was guilty, while in said office of 
Comptroller, of culpable disregard of law and ne- 

lect of duty, both in regard to the bonds of col- 
ectors filed in his office, and the records thereof 
required by law; and in settling and certifying to 
the register the accounts of Samuel Swartwout, 
late collector, withont having transmitted to him 
the vouchers therefore required by positive injune- 
tion of law.” 


I will tread lightly here, sir. ‘This officer is now 
nomore. But, sir, afier this downright charge of 
“culpable disregard of law,” made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, this officer, who had neglected 
his duty and violated al! law, was appointed col- 
lectcr of customs at Philadelphia. Unfitto be Comp- 
troller, he was fully qualified to superintend some 
hundreds of officers, and to receive millions of the 
public money annually. 

Page 41. The First Auditor is denounced as 
negligent and incompetent. Yet now, not a word 
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of complaint from the gentleman from Virginia; 
and all this “criminal neglect and official 1 
gence,” which in 1839 appeared 
so unjustifiable, so monstrous, is, in 1840, quite in- 
nocent, very excusable, and entirely unworthy of 
serious consideration. ‘This is, indeed, a change 
of opinion. Last year, to denounce the Admiuis- 
tration, sub-Treasury and all; ‘Ais year, to support 
it warmly, and its dariing sub Treasury too. I 
know, sir, that with some politicians it becomes ne- 
cessary to aller their opinions; and this change of 
the gentleman recal's to my recollection a pa 

I once read in one of Bulwer’s works, in w! 

politic courtier finds it necessary to chang 
ons in order to keep pace witn the shilling policy 
of the Coart. 

“*Weill! I have decided on my change of life,’ 
said the lawyer, with a slight sigh. 

“So have [ on my change of opinion,’ chimed in 
the Earl. ‘I will te!l you what opinions seem to 
me like’— 

«'’ What? said Brandon 

“*Trees!’ answered Manleverer, quaintly. ‘It 


») the gen 


»h opt 


I! : 
they can be madeserviceable by standing, don’t part 
with a stick; but when they are of that growth that 


sells well, or whenever they shui out a fine prospect, 
cut them down and pack them off by all manner of 
means,’”’ 

I, Mr. Chairman, shall not inquire astothe causes 
which led the gentleman from Virginia to this sud- 
den, startling, and mysterious change in his politi- 
cal opinions. Iam noteven inquisitive or interest- 
ed enough to inquire whether his former opinions 
shut out a fine prospect. It is sufficient for me to 
know that he has cut them all down. The reason 
is with himself. But, sir, he will excuse me when 
I say that I think it in bad taste for him to criticise 
too narrowly the ground we tread, when he so re- 
cently taught us that it was our duly to walk it fear- 
lessly, as being the path of rectitude and honor 
When the gentleman shall favor us with a clew to 
the labyrinth, the mazes of which he is threading, 
and shall give us something like convincing proot 
that he pursues its tortuous windings, not from per- 
sonal aggrandizement or ambitious aspirations, then, 
sir, we may agai, with indulgent eye, look upon 
his course. Until then, sir, the gentleman must ex- 
cuse us if we look suspiciously on his advice, and 
distrustingly upon the position he has assumed. I 
will, Mr. Chairman, give one other extract from 
the report of the committee of which the gentleman 
was a zealous member, and then leave it to the gen- 
tleman to reconcile the opinions then expressed with 
his present course 

* But the important results which have 
tained, notwithstanding the disadvantages ad 
to, cannot fail to inspire the country with a confi- 
dent hope that the high obligation which wil! rest 
upon the successors of the present Congress in the 
legislative councils of the nation. to resume and 
complete the great work of investivation and reform 
of the alarming condition and abuses of the Exeen 
tive Departmentsof the Government, from the high- 
est to the lowest, and {rom the nearest to the remo- 
test functionaries, will secure the prompt and effi 
cient attention which iis magnitude demands. 

“Guided solely by the character of the develop 
ments which the investigation imposed upon them 
by the House has elicited, the committee cannot 
resist the conviction, that at no period in the history 
of the Federal Government has there been deeper 
or better founded cause than exists at the present 
moment for every patriot heart to desire a prompt 
consummation of that signal ‘task of reform’ which 
public sentiment, many years since, inscribed on the 
list of Executive duties in characters too legible to be 
overlooked, requiring, ‘particularly, the correction 
of those abuses that have brought the patronage of 
the Federal Government into conflict with the free- 
dom of elections, and the counteraction of those causes 
which have disturbed the rightful course of appoint- 
ment, and hare placed or continued power in UNFAITH- 
FUL OR INCOMPETENT HANDS. 

We here read of the ovtication which rests upon 
this Congress ‘‘to resume and complete the great wark 
of investigation, reform of the alarming condition 
and abuses of the Execulive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment,’ and yet, the gentleman has not only 
neglected to “ resume and ‘the work he 

commenced, but has joinedthe party which permit- 
ted and countenanced these abuses, and now refuses 
to grant investigation. We also read, “that at ne 
period in the history of the Federal Government” has 
there existed so much necessity for every patriot 
heart to rally to the rescue of ihe country; and yet, 
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sir, the gentleman, instead of fighting under ourglo- 
rious and bright banner of reform, has rallied un- 
der the black piratical fag of Van Burenism. Sir, 
said Mr. Prorrit, I take no pleasure in criticising 
the course of any gentleman; I know the fallibil- 
ty of human nature. I regret being compelled to 
show to my fellow citizens the corruptions of their 
Government. [regret that this corruption exists. 
I am sorry that the necessity is forced upon me to 
take any thing like a prominent position in denoun- 
eing the conduct of the Administration. I know 
that a fauhtal discharge of duty will draw down 
the execrations and base calumnies of the Admin- 
ist —our motives will be impugned; 
public course misrepresented ; private character as- 
sailed ’s life hed away.” But, sir, I, for one, 

iil pursue my course with the same defying spirit 
which animated the poet when he exclaimed— 
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‘As little as the moon stops for the baying 
OF wolves, will the brieht muse withdraw one ray 
From out her skies. Then hotel your idle wrath 
While she still stivers o’er your gloomy path.” 

[Mr. Prorrit then proceeded to defend General 
Harrison from the charges and insinuations made 
against him by Mr. Hopkins, both in his speech and 
in his leterto Colonel Piper. Mr. P. read extracts 
from the speeches of General Harrison when in 
Congress, from his published letiers. He referred 
to his votes to disprove the statements of Mr. Hop- 
Kins. This part of Mr. P.’s speech will be publish- 
ed at some future day. ] 


BANKS OF THE DISTRICT. 
REMARKS OF MR. BUCHANAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Sena e, July 16, 1840—tn tavor of the passage 
cf tre bill “io @ontinue the corporate existence 
of certain banks in ‘he District of Columbia.” 
Mr. BUCiLA NAN <aid he had hoped yesterday 

that he should not feel himself obliged again to ad- 

dress the Senate in relation to these District banks. 
tle would pot now uver one word upon the subject 
fit were not palpable that this bill to continue the 
corporate cxistence of these banks, after having jes- 
terday been engrossed by a triumphant majority, 
was desiiued to-day to be defeated on its final pas- 

Tais was to be accomplished by a union of 

two extremes. Tne enemies of a speedy re- 

uuon of specie payments would combine in 











sage. 


the 


voies Wilh the friends of an exclusive hard 
money currency; and we, who are in favor of mo- 
derate measures, must certainly be in the minority. 


| For my own part, said Mr. B. [never considered 


this as @ queston involving any great general prin- 


| ciples. I was, therefore, entirely walling, as my 
vo'es \ ill show, to continue the existence of these 


banks f:r ashort period, and until we could esta- 
blish 2 new bank or banks for the District upon 
reasonable terms. Senators have, I think 
unju-tiy, ircated this question as if it were a pro- 
pos.tion to exien! these charters during a corside- 
rable period of time, when it is noth'ng more than a 
mere temporary mearure, justified by the existing 
peculiar circumstances of the District. These 
banks, as banking institutions, are already dead. 
Toeir charters all expired on ihe 4th day of Jaly; 
and Congress have already passed a law providing 
for the manner in which they shall wind up their 
affairs. 

Now, sir, what is the bill before us? We pro- 
pose to centinue their banking privi'eges until the 
4th July, 1841,and no longer;—immediately, in favor 
of those which have already commenced the pay- 
ment of specie, and at any time within sixty days, 
in favor of the remainder of them, if they shall re- 
same within that period. These banks, under the 
present bill, can entertain no hore that their char- 
ters will ever again be extended. The present 
Congress will expire on the 4h day of March next, 
snd their bank ng privileges will expire on the 
4th day of July tollowing, when Congress will not 
be in session. “This will be the Jast mit of their 
existence; and from and after that day they must 
commence winttg up their affairs under the act 
which we have already parsed. 

In acdition to his, the bill restrie's them curing 
this short period, from paying out any notes except 
their Own; renders the president, directors, and 
stockholders, liable to the amountof their stock for 
debts hereafter contracted; and prohibits them from 
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declaring any dividend whilst in a state of sm pen- 
sion, should that again occur before the 4th day ef 
July next. 

Under all these restrictions, I confess I cannot 
feel the force of any argument against this bill, 
founded upon the principle that these terms are too 
favorable to the banks. I can never refuse to vote 
in favor of this measure on any such principle. 


Asa practical man, I can have no difficulty in 
giving this bill my support. We are now legislat- 
ing for a small district of ten miles square, carved 
out of Maryland on the one side and Virginia on 
the other; and what is unfortunate, the charters of 
all its six banks have expired on the same day. In 
what situation am I then placed? I know nething 
of these banks; care nothing for them, except the 
general good will which I bear to the people with 
whom I have been long assuciated; and shall cer- 
tainly never receive a favor from any one of them. 
I believe, from the repori of the committee in 1836, 
that some of them have behaved badly. But, alter 
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ail, I must be governed in my vote by the peculiar || 


circumstances of the case. Alexandria is a city 
which exports largely, and where the farmers of 
the valley of Virginia send their produce to market. 
Georgetown is in a similar situation. As to the 
city of Washington, I confess I can see no reason 
why it should have a large banking capita!. Bat 
here we are, acting as the local Legisiature of this 
small District; and is it right at once to deprive 
these people of all banking privileges? I think not; 
and I shail most cheerfully extend these privileges 
to the existing banks one year longer. Now let us 
suppose that the State of Marylaxd, or the State of 
New York, or any other State, were placed in a si- 
milar situation, Suppose it had so cecurred that 
every bank charter in any State had expired at the 
same moment. Wouldthe Legislature of such a 
State (no matier how hostile it might be to the bank- 
ing system generally) determine that all there banks 
should at once be compelled to wind up their af- 
fairs, no matter how prejudicial it might be to the 
community? Even those who are hesti'e to all 
banks, which I am nct, ouglit to adopt no sudden 
and violent course which might produce disastrous 


consequences to the people, in accomplishing their | 


object. Two years age I was not in favor of ex- 
tending these charters. I should at that time have 
greatly preferred the establishment of a new bank; 
but as this was then deemed impraciicable, on ac- 
count of the suspension of specie payments, I 
yielded to the necessity of the case, and voted for 
the bill of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Ben- 
TON,] because I regarded it as the less of two evils, 
It is now admitted by all, that during the short re- 
mainder of the present session, we cannotes'ablish 
new banks, andI am willing to adopt a similar 
course for the very same reason by whichI was 
actuated on that occasion. [am not prepared to 
say to the merchants of Alexandria and Georgc- 
town, who have been in the habit of purchasing 
flour, corn, and tobacco, from the surrounding 
country, we will cut you off at once from bank 
accommodations, and you shallnot have your 
usual loans for making these purchases. “Now, if 
I could have regulated this matter for myself, 
without the interference of the bank:, [should have 
extended these charters for a year; and without 
sanctioning the suspension of specie payments, I 
should have prohibited them, whilst in a state of 
suspension, from paying out any except their own 
notes, and from making dividends; and I shoald 
have afforded to every note holder, who desired to 
recover specie, with the twelve per cent. interest 
to which they are subject, the most prompt and ef- 
ficacious remedy to enforce his claim. Whilst I 
should have been willing to adopt this course, I 
could never have voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Mary!and [Mr. Merrick} sanction- 
ing their suspension of specie payments for so 
long a period as until the 15h January nex’, or 
until the banks of Baltimore and Richmond might 
think proper to resume. But the District banks 
have made the law for themselves. 
them have declared both their ability and their 
willingness to resume specie payments immediate= 
ly; nay, some of them have actually resumes; and 
thus, by theirown conduct, they have prevented 
me from voting for any extension of their chariers 
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except upon the express condition that they shall 
be specie paying banks. When they themselves 
say they are ready and willing to resume, how can 
any person expect me to answer: “You are neither 
ready nor willing, and you must have tim: for 
this purpose.” I am forcedto take them at their 
word; and never shall incur the responsibility of 
advocating a protracted suspension of specie pay- 
ments against the solemn deciarat-on of the banks 
themselves. 

I am, therefore, prepared to extend these char- 
ters for one year; not to benefit the banks, but for 
the purpose of placing the people of this District, 
so far as I can, on en equal footing with the peo- 
ple of Virginia and Maryland, by whom they are 
surrounded. 

If you should not pass this bill, I shall venture 
to predict that in less than a fortnight bank agen- 
cies wil! be established in this District by suspend- 
ed banks in Pailade!phia, Baltimore, and Rick- 
mond, and you will thus be iostramental in esta- 
blishing a much greater evil than that which you 
are now desirous of preventing. 

I have witnessed in the course of my legislative 
career some strange things; butI confess 1 have 
never been more astonished in my life than at the 
course this bill has taken. It will be defeated by a 
most marvellous union of hostile elements. Those 
who, with my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Wacker,]}, are friendly to an exclusive metallic 
currency, will vote against i!; and those who, I might 


say, are in favor of an irredeemable paper cur- | 


rency, will also vote against it; and therefore it 
must be rejected. 

And why should any Senator who is not op- 
posed to all banks in all forms, vote against this 
bill? It contains no compulsory feature, but leaves 
the banks entirely free to exercise the'r own diserc- 
tion whether they will accept its terms or not, and 
allows them sixty days to make this decision. If 
they should not accept the terms proposed by the 
bill, they will then remain in precisely the same 
condition they are at present. 

That all the banks ia this District, with a single 
exception, will accept these terms, I enter‘ain not 
a doubt; but whether or not, I think we should pass 
the bill, and impose the responsibility of rejecting 
it upon them, instead of assuming it ourselves. I 
was called out of my seat yesterday by a gentleman 
who stated to me that the banks, or a majority of 
them, were not only willing, but anxious to accept 
the present bill, and desired me to state this fact to 
the Senate. I informed him that I should make no 
such statement founded merely ona private con- 
versation; that the terms of this conversation might 
be misapprehended by either of us at the present 
time, or might be forgotten at a future day; and it 
was, therefore, always dangerous to rely upon ver- 
bal communications upon important subjects: that 
if the banks really desired that this bill should pass, 
and their wishes were made known to me in a 
written official form, it would afford me great piea 
sure to make them known to the Senate. This 
gentleman then left me, and in a short tine re- 
turned and placed in my hands the written declara- 
tion of three of the presidents of these banks, which 
I shall now read. These declarations have been 
written at the end of a printed copy of the bill it- 
self, and are as fellows: 


The above bill is certainly better than none. Some of the 
provisions are very harsh. 1 prefer this, however, to having 
no bill. W. A. BRADLEY, 

President Patriotic Bank. 

I concur in the above, preferring that the third section shonld 
be stricken out, as unjust and injurious to stockholders. We at 
this institution would decidedly prefer this bill to having none. 
Bank of the Metropolis, 15th July, 1840. ¥ 

JOHN P. VAN NESS, President. 

[concur in the view of the bil], as stated by Gen. Van Ness. 

J. KURTZ, 

President Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Georgetown. 

Georgetown, July 15, 1840, 

In addition to these declarations, a letter from 
General Van Ness was handed to me this morning 
by a gentleman with whom I am not acquainted, 
which I shali also read. Here Mr. B. read the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Wasurneton, July 16, 1840. 
The Hon. James BroHANAN: 

Deak Ste: Five of the presidents of the banks of this Dis- 
trict metthis morning.. Three of them agreed according to the 
enclored paper, signed by them. The other two expressly 
pledgod themselves not to oppose or object to the passage of the 
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Senate, 





bill; andif itcould be eo amended as to strike out the an 
Section, it would then be satisfactory to } A cg th Oia 
With high consideratuon, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOHN P. VAN NEBs, 
President of Bank of Metropolis 


A duplicate of the shi ; 
to Mr. Merrick. © above, and of the within, have been sent 


The reper to which General Van Nets refers is 
ove vimilar in its character to those which I have 
ae three presidents of the banks, 

ther all not trouble the Senate by 
reading it. 

Now, sir, the responsibilit 
jecting the present bill, is to be removed from the 
banks. They are not to be permitied to decide this 
question for themselves; and for what reason? The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Merercx] has de- 
clared that he will not permit these banks to com. 
mence the payment of specie, becanse this would 
prove oppressive to the people of the District, and 
“I will not,” says he, “go for it, even if the banks 
wantit.” I quote the very words of the Senator 

[Mr. Merrick here explained; but the Reporter 
hastaken no note of the explanation, and cannot 
farnish it from memory ] 

Mr. B. resumed. 1 understood the Senator per- 
fectly; and shallin a few moments speak of the 
points to which he refers. ini the facts are these 
and I wish that the attention of the Senate and the 
country may be fixed uponthem. There are three 
of these banks willing to accept the bill as it now 
stands; and two of the others, which have volun- 
tarily piedged themselves not to oppose or object to 
its passage, and have declared, that if the third sec- 
tion cou'd be stricken out, it would then be sati:- 
factory to them also; and, notwithstanding, the Se. 
nator says: “I wi!l not go for it, even although the 
banks waat it.”’ I surely state his proposition fairly, 

We have now reached a new point in this war 
of the money power against the people. Hitherto, 
unfortunately, my controversy has been with those 
of my own political friends, such as the Sena‘or 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Watker,] who are exclr- 
sive hard money men; but the question now dir. 
tinctly presented, and which no human _ ipgenuity 
can change, is between the advocates of a redeem- 
ab'e and the advocates of an irredeemable bank 
currency. This is the question, and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. \Merrick] cannot escape 
from it. On this subject he is so extravagant 
that be refuses even to permit the banks to 
judge for themselves whether they are now ab'e, 
or shall be ab'e within sixty days, to resume specie 
payments, It is the terrific idea of bank resumr- 
tion, under this bill, which has so alarmed the Se- 
nator, that he opposes it, whether the banks them- 
selves are willing to resume or not. He will not 
consent to place this question at their own disposal. 

We bave truly reached a new crisis in this im- 
portant contest. In every case heretofore, the 
banks have always urged an extension of the time 
for resumption, and have always declared their in- 
ability to resume at an earlier period than they 
themselves had indicated; and, unfortunately, the 
State Legislatures have generally yielded to such 
Suggestions. This is the first instance in the histo- 
ry of the country where the banks have been will- 
ing to accept an extension of their charteis upon 
the condition of immediate resumption, and the le- 
gislative body has interposed its veto to prevent the 
banks from redeeming their obligations in gold and 
silver. We say to them, in effect, “You are too 
reckless in regard to your own interest and that of 
the community, in undertaking to pay your honest 
debts, and it is necessary that we should repress 
your ardor. Such a course would prove so inja- 
ious to the people of the District, that we shall 
compel you at once to wind up your affairs alto 
gether, rather than grant you an extension of your 
banking privileges on any such terms.” 

Suppose this question could be transferred to the 
Legislature of Maryland, what do you suppose 
would be the result? One haif of the banks in 
Baltimore, and througheut that Siate, come for- 
ward and offer to accept an extension of their char- 
ters, on the express condition of immediate resump- 
tion, They say, we are both able and willing to 
pay specie. Would any State Legislature in the 
Union, under such circumstances, say to them, you 
most not adopt this desiructive measure? Although 
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we desire to extend your charters, yet it is betier 
that you should be destroyed aitoge.her, as banking 
institutions, than to grant you the dangerous per- 
mission to resume spec e payments whiist the sur- 
rounding States, and one half of the banks in this 
Siate, still continue suspended. Should you pay 
your debts in go!d and silver, as the Constitution 
and the laws require you to do, you will entail 
misery and distress both upon yourselves and the 

ple. Are not the two cases precisely parallel? 

Ae distinguished honor has been reserved for Con- 

of refusing to the banks the permission which 
they ask to resume specie paymenty. 

[ had always supposed that one of the greatest 
calamities which could be inflicted upon the peo- 

le of any country, was that of being cursed with 
foods of irredeemable paper, banishing gold and 
ver altogether from ciiculation. This has never 
been justified by statesmen or politicians, except 
on tae ground of absolute, unconirollable, irresisti- 
ble necessity. But here no such necessity exists, 
because three Of these banks have not only already 
resumed the payment of specie, but have declared 
to the world their willingness and their ability to 
continue to redeem their notes in gold and silver; 
and itis evident that the two banks in Alexandria 
will resume before the end of sixty days, should the 

resent bill pass. 

What is the true cause of this extraordinary 
proceeding? I think there will not be much diffi 
calty in conjecturing. It isan attempt (and I mean 
neither to charge nor insinuate any thing improper 

inst the Senator from Maryland) to carry the 
principle into practice here which produced the 
present suspension of specie payments througheut 
alargeportion of the Union. it is an attempt to 
play the game Over again upon a small scale, 
which was played upon a large scale in favor of 
the Bank of the United States. In order to save 
that Bank from immediate bankruptcy and ruin, 
the people of this country have been compelled to 
submit to a suspension of specie payments ever 
since October. The strong bank: voluntarily re- 
duced themselves to the same level wih the Bank 
of the United States; and they suspended simp'y be- 
cause that Bank could no longer continue to pay 
specie. 

At the commencement of the suspension under 
which we are now suffering, there was no foreizn 
demand for gold and silver. The rates of foreign 
exchange were nol against us. There was no drain 
of specie from this country to Europe. Every 
thing in the State of Pennsylvania was calm as a 
summer’s morning; and the suspension surprised us 
as much asa clap of thunder from a c'oudiess sky. 

At the meeting of the banks in Philadelphia, 
nine voted against the suspension, whilst five only, 
including the Bank of the United States, voted in 
is favor. In the face of this vote, that Bank su:- 
pended on the next morning, and in order to save 
itfrom immediate rain, all the oiher banks fol- 
lowed its example, and were willing to share its 
fate. 

The Bank of the United States, instead of pre- 
paring for a speedy resumption, by contracting its 
issues, took advantage of the su:pensivn, for the 
purpose of expanding them. The Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benton} has informed us that it 
sent its agents throughout tte West loaded with its 
irredeemable notes, for the purpose of capturing 
the specie with them. Such wasits miserable con- 
dition, that it was compelled to obtain specie in this 
manner to send abroad for the pirp se of paying 
its foreign debs. The notes o! this Bank became 
the chief medium of circulation in Philadelphia and 
throughout many portions cf the country. The 
other Philadelphia banks, afier naviog su-pended 
lo save it from bankiuptcy, cou'd not disc'edit its 
notes by refusing to receive them on deposile, and 
in payment of debts. Inthis manner it soon be- 
came so largely indebted to them, tha', although 
they were not under the necessity of suspending 
specie payments at the first, they were scoa reduced 














to such a condition that they cou!d nt have re-. 


sumed had this been their desire. The Bank of 
the United States, by the process which I have just 
described, had reduced them to its own level, and 


placed them in such a situation that they could not - 


resume until it should be able to pay the balanecs 
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which it owed them in specie. Thus the country 
suffered and the bank was saved. 

Now how does this siatement of facts apply to 
the present case? Theie is but one bank in t! is 
District which is opposed to the passage of the pre- 
sent bill; and I do not intend to make any insinua- 
lion against its eventual solvency. Far from it. 
It has expanded its issues to such an extent that, 
unlike the other five banks of the District, it is un- 
able at the present time to resume the payment of 
its liabilities in specie. I cannot ascertain to what 
extent it has expanded, because we have no recent 
revura of its condition before us; but so far as my 
information and observation have extended, its 
nots constitute a very large portion of the circula- 
tion in this District. In that respect it bears a 
close resemblance to the Bank of the United States 
in Philadelphia. In my opinion, itis to save the 
character and credit vf the Bank of Washington 
that the other banks will be refused the power of 
accepting a charter on the condition of resumption; 
just as it was to save the Baak ot the United States 
trom immediate bankruptcy that the other banks of 
Philadelphia consented to combine with it in sas- 
pending specie payments. The interest of the 
country was disregarded in order that this Bank 
might be preserved. 

It is this spirit of combination among the banks 
which is one of the worst evi!s of our present very 
imperfect banking system. The object of these 
combinations is never toelevate the weak banks to 
the level of the strong, but always to reduce the 
strong to the level of the weak. Thisevilcanonly 
be correc’ed by an instantaneous, absolute, and ir- 
reversible forfeiture of the charter of any and 
every bank which shall hereafier suspend specie 
payments; and by placing them at once in the 
hands of commissioners for the purpose of wind- 
ing up their affairs. The instinct of self-preserva 
tion wili then counteract this spiritof comb:nation, 
and prevent the strong banks from suspending 
specie payments in order to accommodate the weak. 
The other advantages which would fullow the 
adoption of such a provision, I shall not now un- 
deriake to enumerate. 


Congress have now presented to them, by a 
strange concurrence of circumstances, a most fa- 
vorable opportunity of exrre sing their opinion em- 
phatically upen the subject of ihese combinations. 
By passing this bill, we can pow offer to all these 
banks an extension of their charters, upon condi- 
tion that they shall resume specie payments at any 
time within sixty days. Three of them certainly, 
and two of them probably, wi! accept these terms. 
Ought we, then, to be deterred from granting this 
charter by an apprehrnsion that the Bank of Wavh- 
ington may not be able to comyiy with its terms? 
I hope it may be; but if it shoul! not, it would be 
flagrant injustice to punish those banks which have 
conducted their business wisely and prudently, by 
refusing to grant them a charter, simply because 
one cther benk has piaced it out of its own power 
to embrace the provisions of the bill. Thus, to 
save the Bank of Washington, the people of this 
District will be dcomed to a protracted suspens'on 
of specie payments, just as the peop'e of the Mid- 
dle, Southern, and Western States have been 
doomed to suffer the evils of suspension, to save 
the Bank of the United Sta‘es {rom destraction, 


Bat the Senator from Maryland is not willing to 
trust the banks themselves with this dingerous pre- 
rozative of paying their debts to the community oa 
demand, according to the term of their contracts. 
To permit the basks to resume would, ke contends, 
compel them to oppress their debtors. Now let us 
examine this obj:ction, and accertain whether there 
isany force in it. Aud first, let us suppose that it 
Should compel them, in some degree, to bear hard 
upon their debtors, (which I do not bejeve,) would 
tais be a gvod reason for preventing these banks 
from receeming their notes in specie? The banks 
exercise the sovereign power of issuing p2per mo- 
ney; and this paper money is almost the only cur- 
rency in use xmong the people. No man in any 
kiad of business can refuse to receive it. It is 
forced upon him by the circumstances of the coun- 
try; and he must accept it, whether he will or not. 
Besides, this privilege of issuing pap2r money is @ 
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source of great profi: to the banks, Now if there 
be a conflict of interests between the no‘eholders 
and the debtors of these banks, which of these two 
class:s is entitled to cur most favorable regard? 
The noteholders are by far the mest numerous. 
They have been compelled to receive these bank 
notes as money, in the course of their business. 
They derive no profit from the banks. The depre- 
ciation of the notes which they held at the time of 
suspension was a dead Joss to them. On the other 
hand, the debtors of the banks have received ac- 
commo/ations f.om them, which have enabled them 
to do a profitable business, or to embark in profit- 
able speculations. Many of them are stockholders 
in these very banks. Under such circumstances, lL 
would go for the community who hold the bank 
notes rather than for the men who have received 
bank favors. I should compel the banks to redeem 
the currency which they have put in circulation, 
even if it should force them to exercize some de- 
gree of severity in the collection of their debts. 

But [ emphatically say that the resumption of 
specie payments, under the provisions of this bill, 
would not compel the banks who are willing to ac- 
cept its terms, to oppress their debtors. 


And, in the first place, all the deposites which 
they have received in any bank paper except their 
own, since the date of the suspension, have been 
accepted by them under a special agreement that 
these deposites should be paid io similar bank paper. 
The present bill recognises this agreement; and thus 
the whole amount which they have received on de- 
posite in irredeemable paper is at once wiped 
away, without the payment of a single dollar in 
gold or silver. ‘Tous their whole deposites—and 
these are generally th heaviest item of bank liabi- 
lities—willgive them no trouble. They will not be 
compelled to oppress their debtors for the parpose 
of paying their depositors. 

Then, in regard to their bank notes now incircula- 
tion. These banks have already enjoyed the bene- 
fitof a nine months’ suspension. Some of them 
have beea curtailing their irsaes, and contracting 
their business, and thus preparing for resumption. 
Three of them, at least, can pay specie for all their 
notes in circulation, even should the who'e amount 
be demanded, which is rot probable, and have a 
larze surplus of gold and si'ver lefton which to 
transact buriaess. The most which can be said is, 
that they may not probably be able to grant many 
new accommodaions to the publc. Most cer- 
tain'y they wil not be comp:lied to oppress their 
debtors for the purpose of raising specie to pay their 
noicholiers. Besides, when we consider those 
debtors are in a great degree their own directors 
and stockholders, we need not fear that they will 
be oppre:sed without necessity. 


Bat let me ask the Senator another question. 
Wil there be any run mace upon these banks by 
their noteholiers after they shall have resumed 
specie payments? Does not every person perceive 
that the moment these notes are raised to the spe- 
cie standard, and public confidence in the ability 
of the b:.nks to redeem them is re-tored, all broke- 
rage upon them will cease? Who bays the notes 
of the specie paying banks of New York? Make 
bank notes equivalent !o spccie in the public esti- 
mation, and te noteholder, unless for purposes of 
change, will never ask gold ard silver fiom the 
banks. After he has tested their ability and wil- 
lingness to pay, and has leaded himself with the 
siiver received in exchange for the notes, he will 
be very glad to tke the weight from his back, and 
re-exchange it for these very bank notes. This 
feeling is strongly i!!u:trated by an anecdote which 
I heard from an officer of one of these banks. He 
told me that, since they had resumed, an indivi- 
dual had entered the bankand demanded snecie 
for several hundred dollars of their notes. ere 
notes were promp'ly redeemed in silver. The man 
was thus satisfied that the notes were as gocd as 
the specie, and before he left the bank, he volan- 
tari'y returned the silver, and axked and received 
in exchange for it the very notes which he had 
brought to the bank. 


Taere will, therefore, be no conflict of interest 
whatever between the debtors of such banks as 
shall accept the provisions of this bit, and of the 
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commanily which requires a speedy resumption of 
specie payments. 

Bat the Senator from Maryland says that it 
would bea great hardship on these banks to be 
prohibited from paying out the irredeemab!e notes 
of other banks. But dees not the Senator perceive 
that if they were permitted to do this, their resump- 
tion of specie payments would be no more thana 
mere emp'y name? If they could transact all their 
business with the notes of non-specie paying banks, 
they would withdraw their own notes entirely from 
circulation, and leave the people of the District in 
® worse position than they already occupy. This 
would be mereiy a substitution of foreign irredeem- 
ab’e bank paper for the present paper currency of 
the District banks. If there n.ust be an irredeem- 
able currency in circulation, 1t is better, far better, 
that it should consist of the notes of these banks, 
with which the people are familiar, and in which 
they have confidence, than of foreign paper. 
Again,if any noieholder desires to exercise the 
right of compelling the banks of the District to pay 
specie for their notes, togethcr with the twelve per 
cent. interest to which they are liable, he can do 
this at home; but if he holdsa foreign note, the ex- 
pense and trouble ofa lawsuit with a distant bank 
will always prevent him from thus enforcing his 
rights. One of the greatest evi's atvending the pre- 
sent suspension of specie payments is, that the 
banks geneially, as a matter of policy, pay cut the 
notes of foreign banks instead of their own; and 
thus bank notes are made tocirculate every where 
more extensively than at home. 

But although this bill prevents the banks from 
paying out any notes except their own and the 
notes of o'her specie paying banks, it does not pro- 
hibit them from receiving the no'es of suspended 
banks in the payments of deb's, This, in justice, 
they ought to do, whenever these notes are offered 
in payment of loans which were made in irredeeme- 
ble paper; and this, in most instances, they would 
be glad to do whenever notes of the solvent banks 
of Baltimore er Richmond are offered ia psymeni 
of individual debts. But I am asked, what use 
could the banks make of these notes, unless they 

vere permitted to pay them out at their counters? 
] answer, they can send them home to Baltimore 
or Richmond, deposiie the ameunt to their credit, 
and draw drafts upon it in payment of the debts 
which they may now owe to foreign banks in a 
state of suspension. [If there be still a balance in 
their favor, they can demand interest for it; and if 
they do not think proper to eaforce payment at pre- 
sent, they will receive both the principal and the 
interest upon the general resumption of specie 
payments. The District banks can, I have no 
doubt, get along very weli for themselves under this 
bill, whilst they will greatly benefit the commu- 
nity. 

Bat the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Dixon] 
says, we might as well attempt io incorporate the 
paupers of the District on the condition that they 
should pay specie, as to pass the present bill. As 
well attempt to incorporate the paupers as these 
banks, who are now able to redeem their outstand- 
ing notes, and have a considerable surplus left in 
gold and silver! This is a wonderful proposition. 


But he is also opposed to the bill because he be- 
lieves that these banks will again suspend specie 
payments within the year during which we propose 
to prolong their existerce, and in that event he 
thinks it wrong to deprive them of the power, as 
this bill does, of declaring dividends. Bat isit un- 
just to deprive banks of the power of dividing pro- 
‘its among their stockholders whilst they refuse to 
pay their honest debts? No, sir: no. Under such 
’ circumstances they ought to be compelled to hus- 
band all their resources in order to bring about the 
most speedy resumption. They oyght first to be 
just towards their creditors before they are permitted 
to be generous towards themselves. The stock- 
holders, who receive all the profits of banking, 
ought to suffer rather than those to whom they ho- 
nestly owe money. The bare statement of the pro- 
osition is a sufficient answer to the Senator from 
hode Island. 
Now in regard to the great stumbling block 
which appears to stand in the way of the two banks 
in Alexandria, and prevents them from yielding 
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their cordial assent to the provisions of this bill— 
what is i'? The third section of the bi!l renders 
the stockholders of all these banks individua'ly re- 
sponsible, to the amount of their stock, for debts 
hereafter contracted during the period they may 
remain stockholders. This, I am infcrmed, is al- 
ready the law of South Carolina. It ought to be 
the law every where: and although I care nothing 
for this provision in the present bill, whch isa 
mere temporary measure to endure but for a single 
year, yet in my own State, with my consent, no 
new bank s‘all ever be incorporated without asimi- 
lar provision. What, sir, shall the stockholders, 
who have enjoyed all the privileges and profits of 
prosperous banking, be permitted to say tothe poor 
man who has been compelled to take their notes, 
our bank has been so badly managed that it has 
now become insolvent, and we shail keep all we 
have got, whilst you shall receive nothing? This 
individual responsibility of the stockholders to the 
noteholders is one of the essential reforms required 
in our banking system. Its effect would in the end 
prove as beneficial to the banks themselves as to 
thecommunity. If the stockholders were respon- 
sible, you would p.obably never witness another 
suspension of specie payments. It is they who 
elect the directors, and if rezponsible individually 
for the no‘es issued, they would take cvre that the 
bank should be conducted in such a prudent man- 
ner as to keep themselves out of danger. Self- 
interest would thus be interposed to secure the pub- 
lic. But what is the case now? Every thing is 
conducted at hsp-hazard. The stockho!der knows 
that he can never be made individually liable for 
the payment of the notes issued by the bank. He 
is therefore satisfied if he can gethis eight or ten 
per cent. per annum in dividends, with an occa:ion- 
al contingent dividend of fifteen or twenty percent. 
and he pays no attention to the management of the 
institution. Bat let self-interest bring the qu:stion 
home to his own bosom, and he will be vigilant and 
cautious, and his who!e condect will be changed. 
Most certainly if a loss is to be incurred, it ought 
to fa'l upon those who have a direct control over 
the management of the bank and receive all its 
profits, rather than upon the innocent individual 
whoily disconnected frem it, who has taken its 
notes in the course cf his honest business. 

I might remark, in regard to this provision of the 
bill, that in practice it would prove to be mere bru- 
iwm fulmen, with which the banks of Alexandria 
ought not to be terrified. Ii is only the declaration 
of a general principle which can never be carried 
into execution without minute and carefully guard- 
ed legislation, in which the present bill is singularly 
defective. If this bill were not merely intended to 
subserve a temporary purpose, it ought never to 
pass without many amendments. It not only omits 
essential provisions which ought to be inserted in 
any new bank charter, but the salutary principles 
which it asserts can never be carried into effective 
execution under ils present provisions. The late 
hour of the session, and the hasty manner in which 
it has been got up, and the very short period during 
which it will exist, must be the justification for its 
imperfections. It is certainly the only bill which 
can now pass; and although I have manifested my 
willingness to accord to the banks more liberal 
terms, I have no doubt that every bank in the Dis- 
trict, with perhaps a single exception, wiil gladly 
embrace its provisions, before the end of sixty 
days. Why should we refuse them the option? 

I need not now reiterate what I have over and 
over again repeated on this floor, at successive ses- 
sions, ever since the _— first arose, that I am 
opposed to an exclusive metallic currency, and that 
I support the reform and not the destruction of the 
banks. I desire to restrict them in such a manner 
as to convert them into useful agents of the people, 
instead of destroying them by their successive ex- 
pansions, and contractions, and suspensions. I 
cherish the hope that, ere long, the State’ of Penn- 
sylvania, which owes much to her sister States for 
the mischief she has done them by rechartering 
ihe Bank of the United States, will set an example 
worthy of their imitation, by controlling and re- 
forming her banks in such a manner as te make 
them blessings, instead of evils, to the whole coun- 


try. 








1829, Mr. President, the Administ 
ately preceding the last terminated its legal and 0- 
litical existence. On the next day, in the presence 
of many of us, and of the assembled multitude on 
the east peaeee of the Capito}, President Jackson 
deliverec 

self the administration of public affairs. In thay 
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In Senate, February 12, 1840—On the Report and 


Resolutions relative to the assumption of Stat, 
Debis. 'p ot State 


Mr. SMITH said: On the 3d day of March 


ration immed). 


his inaugural address, and took upon him. 


address will be found this language: “ As long as 
our Government is administered fur the good of the 
people, and is regulated by their will; as long as it 
secures to us the rights of person and property, lib. 
erty of conscience and of the press, it is worth de. 
fending.” Political truths worthy of all accepta- 
tion, and should be remembered by every Ameri- 
ean citizen. They breathe the spirit of our insti. 
tutions, of freedom, of liberty, and the rights of the 
people, to every word of which Mr. S. heartily gave 
his assent. At the meeting of the next session of 
Congress, in the winter of 1829, afier President 
Jackson had had the season to cast his vigilant eye 
over the country, to examine the operations of the 
policy that had preceded his administration since 
the foundation of the Government, and to ascertain 
the condition of the country in its various interests, 
in his annual Message he says: 

“The public prosperity is evinced in the increas. 
ing revenue arising from the sales of the public 
lands, and in the steady maintenance of that pro- 
duced by imposts and tonnage, notwithstanding the 
additional duties imposed by the act of 19th May, 
1828, and the unusual importations in the early part 
of that year.” 

This was the first official recognition, on the part 
of the President, of the prosperity of that country 
which he had received at the surrender of the pre- 
vious Administration. It was made atatime when 
he could look over the whole ground, and afier he 
had had full time to become wel! acquainted with 
the matter. Previous to this period, it will be re. 
membered that the whole policy of the Government 
had passed in review before the party that had just 
come into power ; and what ofevil and what of good 
that had transpired in the policy of the Government 
from its foundation was before the new Adminis. 
tration, of which President Jackson was the chief, 
and the only responsible exponent of its views. Nor 
can it be presumed that he would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have conceded to his predecessors and 
their policy the merit of having left the nation in 
a state of “public prosperity,” unless such had been 
the fact. 

Mr. S. said he would rapidly glance over the pol- 
icy of the nation previous to the administration of 
President Jackson ; not for the purpose of entering 
into an argument to sustain or deny the correctness 
or incorrectness of the measures to which he should 
refer—all that ground of controversy had been 
fully explored and discussed again and again, and 
he should enter into no controversy about them 
now; they had passed and gone by. He did not 
propose to bring them back, except as facts that had 
transpired, and were known to ail. This Govern- 
ment had, at a very early period, adopted a course 
of policy that recognised a currency composed of 
paper and metals, or what is dehominated a mixed 
currency, used by the Administration as well as the 
people. The policy of sustaining national and in- 
dividual credit was openly advocated and defended 
from the earliest period of our national existence, 
and was at all times recognised by all political par- 
ties. The fiscal operations of the nation were car- 
tied on in the same kind of currency, throngh the 
instrumentality of a National Bank, for about forty 
years of its existence, during all of which time, 
while those operations were progressing, not a dol- 
lar was ever lost to the Government through that 
fiscal agent; nor did it cost the Government one 
cent to collect and disburse her revenues in the dif- 
ferent parts of the nation. On the contrary, she 
received a large bonus for that privilege, and the 
use of the deposites. The exchanges between the 
different parts of the country were maintained at 
from one-half to one per cent. The national debt 
was reduced to a small amount, which, under the 
operation of the sinking fund, was soon-afterwards 
ex:ingnished. The ordinary expenses incident to 
an administration in usual times were§about thit- 
teen millions of dollars. Works of internal im- 
provement, of a national character, were sanction: 
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ed; harbors and rivers were es ee ee eee out, commerce 

eced, and the national arm of defence ,» beth 
and ‘sadnaval, was |onored and encouraged ; ‘man- 
ufactories had sprung up, and, by moderate protec- 

tion, had been enabled to start fair, to maintain a 

competition in our own markets with the foreign 

manufacturer; W hile the duties imposed operated 
in the character of protection, and, at the same 
ime, afforded the means of raising’ a revenue to 
support the Government. The nation, under this 
icy, had marehed, with strides unparalleled i in 
the history of the world, towards its destined great- 
_ President Jackson could do no less than ac- 
knowledge all this when he received the charge of 
administering the Government from his immediate 
redecessor. Itistrue he spoke_of some reform 
which he thought necessary ; but, as to the general 
rosperity of the nation, he bore willing testimony. 
he banks were neither numerous, nor the paper 
money and specie combined too much in quantity 
for the business of the nation, in the opinion of any 
body. Thus stood the matter, as acknowledged by 

President Jackson himself; and none, surely, will 

refuse full credence to his statement. 

The Government was administered by the late 
Administration for eight years. In some respects, 
the policy of the preceding Administration was ma- 
terially changed; amongst which may be named 
the change in the financial policy. The Bank of 
the United States was broken down. The State 
bank system was resorted to; the vacuum created 
by the withdrawal of the United States Bank capi- 
taland currency was filled to order by the State 
banks. The destruction of the United States Bank, 
the withdrawal of the public deposites from that 
jnstitution, the selection of the State banks as fiscal 
agents, and all the consequences resulting from this 
policy in the increase of the circulation, the high 
prices, the great sales of the public lands, the in- 
crease of the public revenue, the stimulus to com- 
merce and speculative action, were justly attributed 
to that Administration and its policy. Whether for 
good or evil, politicians might, and honestly did, 
differ in regard tothem., That wasa controversial 
ground that it was not the purpose of Mr. S. to 
tread; his object was not to cast censure, but to sta'e 
facts, ‘and to give the credit of that policy and its 
consequences to the Administration that was justly 
entitled to it. He had his opinions of the policy, 
and he had freely stated them on other occasions; 
he would not repeat them now. The administra- 
tion of President Jackson, with its fruits, will, for 
good or evil, form a prominent epoch in the history 
of the country. Whatever might be the opinion 
of others, it was not for the present Adminisiration 
and its friends to condemn the precedingone. Mr. 
§. should rely upon the testimony which he was 
about to produce to the Senate, to prove that, at the 
time of the out-going of the late, and the in- -coming 
of the present Administration, the country was in a 
high state of prosperity. And he should charge the 
resent Administration with the receipt of a people 
in that prosperous state, and hold it responsible for 
the maintenance of that state of affairs. 

On the 3d day of March, 1837, the administration 
of President Jackson ceased. The prominent part 
he had taken in changing some part of the pol cy 
of his predecessor, impressed his mind with the pro- 
priety of following the example of the Father of his 
country, and leaving for the benefit of the nation a 
farewell address, in which it must be supposed he 
breathed a spirit ‘of truth and candor which an or- 
dinary State paper might well imitate. It was his 
farewell address to his people, his dying political 
legacy, in which he would most certainly “nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” It was 
to some short extracts from that memorable legacy 
Mr. 8. desired to call the attention of the Senate. 
Mr. S. then read the extracts: 

“ My public life has been a long one, and [ can- 
not hope that it has at all times been free from er- 
rors. ButI have the consolation of knowing that 
if mistakes have been committed, they have not se- 
riously injured the country I so anxiously endeav- 
ored to serve; and atthe moment when I surrender 
my last public trust, J ave this great people pros- 
perous and happy, in the full enjoyment of liberty, 
and honored: and respected by every nation of the 
world.” 

“The progress of the United States, under our 
free and Cet institutions, has sur assed the most 
sanguine hopes of the founders of the Republic. 
Our growth ha Gs been beyond all former example i in 
numbers, in wealth, in knowledge, and all the use- 
ful arts which contribute to the comfort and conve 
































nience of man; and from the earliest history to the 
present day, there never have been thirteen millions 

of people associated iu one political body who en- 

joyed so much freedom and happiness as the people 
of the United States.” 

Such, Mr. President, is the evidence furnished 
by the late President Jackson of the condition of the 
country when he surrendered the reins to his sue- 

cessor. How does this testimony correspond with 
the speech of the Senator from South Carolina? 
(Mr. Catunocn.) He chargesthe present condition 
of the country tothe tanff of 1828. Mr. S. said the 
Senator had not relieved the present Administra- 
tion from the difficulty of being instrumental main- 
ly in bringing the nation to its present state of em- 
barrassment ; for, if he will look to the ayes and 
noes on the passage of that bill, he will find who 
supported it. Would he not find President Van 
Buren of the number? But the tariff of 1828 had 
gone into operation and performed all its mischief, 
if such was its effect on the country, long before 
the solemn declarations of President Jackson which 
Mr. S. had read. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan) 
had traced our embarrassments to the Bank of the 
United States. But it will be remembered that that 
bank had ceased to act, and had no connexion what- 
ever with the Government, long before the date of 
the farewell address of President Jackson. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton) attrib- 
utes the state of public affairs to the paper currency 
and expanded credit of the country, and seeks reliet 
in a hard money circulation alone. But did not that 
Senator admit that all the prosperity of the ¢ sountry 
had arisen under a mixed currency from the foun- 
dation of the Government? Did he not see that, if 
it was an excess of paper that produced the distress 
in the country, and the derangement ef the curren- 
ey, no snch excess was known during the Admin- 
istration preceding thatof President Jackson? And 
did he not see that all the excess or redundancy in 
the currency of which he complained had taken 
place, and was in full blast, anterior to the parting 
declaration of President Jacks son, when he declared 
to the world that he left “this great people prosper- 
ous and happy ?” 

Mr. S. said he was apprized that, under the strict 
rules of evidence, the present Administration could 
not be charged with having received a nation of 
prosperous and happy People upon the mere state- 
ments of President Jackson that it was so at the 
time he delivered it over, notwithstanding the fact 
that the conasels of the out- -going and the in-coming 
President were intimately associated. And that 
Mr. 8S. might not be said to place the matter ex- 
clusively on that ground, he would read an extract 
from the inangural address of President Van Bu- 
ren, delivered on the 4th day of March, 1837, and 
which appeared next morning stitched up with the 
farewell uddress of his predecessor. r. 5. then 
read the following extract: 

“Athome, while our Government quietly but ef- 
ficiently performed the sole legitimate end of politi- 
cal institutions, in doing the | greatest good tothe 
greatest number, we present an aggregate of human 
pr ae surely not elsewhere to be found.” 

D.d the in-coming President deny the truth of the 
statement of his predecessor ? Did he say that the 
tariff of 1828 had injured the country? Did he 

say, as was contended by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. ALLEN) on yesterday, that the policy of the 
early financiers and statesmen had cankered the 
institations of the country, and paralyzed the pros- 
perity of the nation? Did he contend that, owing 
to the fact that we had not observed the hard-mo- 
ney doctrines of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benton,) our prosperity had been ts, So and our 
energies paralyzed ? No such thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent; no such thing. He openly before the assem- 
bled multitude, acknowledged the trnth of the pros- 
perous condition of ihe country, the administration 
of which he was about to take upon himse! f, and 
signed the receipt for it which had heen read— 
“We present an ageregate of human prosperity sure- 
ly not elsewhere to be found.” 

Mr. S. said he hoped Senators would be satisfied 
with the condition of public affairs, as declared by 
both these distinguished individuals at the time the 
present Adminis ‘tration came into power; they cer- 
tainly would not attempt to discredit these ist 
ous Witnesses, nor ~—, the authenticity of th e 
pers which he had read. What had he ponte 
the case, asd what had he disproved? He had 
prover by President Jackson that at the time hede- 
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e prosperous and happy W hat else? Why, 
that, under the policy of the country from its first 
organizati on, “the progress of the United Staics, 
under our free and hinppy instittiions, has surpass- 
ed the most sanguine hopes of the founders of the 
Republic; ovr growth has been beyond all former 
example in numbers, in wealth, in knowledge, and 
all the useful arts.”” And he had disproved the 
charges made against the previous salen of the 
country. He had shown that it was under that 
policy that the country had prospered beyond any 
country in the world. He had proved that the pre- 
sent incumbent had received from his predecessor 
a nation in the highest state of prosperity, without 
a national debt, and at peace with all the world. 
All this he had proved by their own statements; but 
he would not stop here. He would ask Senators to 
glance at the state of the business of the nation—of 
the currency of the nation; at the enterprise ~ 
general evidence of prosperity of the nation at th 
time the present Administration came into mower. 
Mr. S. would speak so as io be understood by all 
who might do him the honor to read his remarks. 
At the time alluded to, the manufactories of the na 
tion were doing a fair business; commerce was 
prospering; the national ‘Treasury was filled; the 
farmer received a fair price for his produce; wheat 
in the west one dollar and upwards per bushel ; flour 

x dollars per barrel; pork six dollars per hundred, 
ond all other kinds of produce in proportion ; State 
improvements were rapidly progressing; individ- 
ual enterprise Was every where visible; commer- 
cial transactious were carried on with facility and 
convenience; the laboring classes of society had 
plenty of employ at good wages; the exchanges of 
the country were at about one per cent. between the 
East and the West; money was plenty and interest 
low. Such was the state of the country at the peri- 
od of the surrender by President Jackson of the 
direction of public affairs. Mr. S. said he was ap- 
prized that it was said that a!l this was an unna- 
tural, diseased state of the nation, its finances, and 
ite business. To this he would merely reply, that 
his object was to present the facts, and not to dis- 
cuss these controverted questions. He would say, 
however, to the objectors, that if all this evidenced 
disease in the affairs of the n ation, that disease had 
been brought upon her by the late Administration 
toa greatextent. It was enough, however, for the 
purpose of the argument he intended to address to 
the Senate, that the country was not viewed as dis- 
eased by President Jackson, or received by Presi- 
dent Van Buren with the Jeast intimation to the 
peoplet hat there was any disease preying on the 
vilals of the national prosperity. He therefore felt 
justified in taking these distinguis? ved individuals at 
their word, and charging to the policy that hed 
been p: ursued the misfortunes, embarrassments, and 
distress under which the whole country and its bue 
siness labored. How stands the case? How stands 
the prosperity of the people now? What is the 
state of the monetary affairs of the nation?) What 
the commercial ? What the mannfacturing? What 
the farming? Whatthe laboring? What the me- 
chanical? The State improvements? Let each of 
these interests in the country answer the question. 

Sir, (said Mr. S.) Senators could theorize beauti- 
fully. He had heard the Senstor from South Ca- 
relina (Mr. Carnotun) with that interest which the 
Senator always gave to the subjects he discussed. 
Lie theorized and generalized wiih great effect; 
but still it was but theory and gence ralization. Thet 
Senator had made on this subject what he called a 
Northern speech; he had even regretted that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Weester) was 
not in his place to hear him, veiieving, as he said, 
that he could satisfy even that Senater of the cor- 
rectness of his views. It was not the pur o0Se of 
Mr. 8. to step between those distinguished Sena- 
tors ; but he confessed that the altuuuwle in which he 
saw the Senator from Sonth Carolita was a new 
one. It was the first time he had ever heard him 
attempting to protect the Northern manufacturers 
It had. therefore, directed ihe attention of Mr. 8. to 
that portion of the argument of the Senator. He 
believed he fully comprehesded the Senator, Tha 
Senator had attempted to maintain that the only 
protection which the Norihern manufacturer re- 
quired was the reduction of the labor of the work- 
man, and a like reduction on the produce on which 
they 'subsisted ; that, by reducing these, the profit on 
the capital of the manufacturer whould be increas- 
ed in the same ratio. This might or it might not 
be so; but it was certainly a remarkable poor man’s 
argument; it was the very doctrine for which the 
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opponents of this levelling destructive policy con- 
tend, that the object and effect is to reduce free la- 
bor and produce, for the benefit of the capitalists of 
the nation; or, in other words, to make the rich 
richer, and oe pore poorer. It was a doctrine 
against which Mr. S. entered his solemn protest. 
The Senator from South Carolina would excuse 
an idea that Mr. 8. had received while listening to 
his speech. There might be nothing in it. He 
weuld, however, throw it out for what it was worth. 
He had thougkt it possible that, while that Senator 
was endeavoring to satisfy the Senate that it was 
for the interest of the North to reduce the labor and 
produce of that section to a specie standard, his 
mind’s eye was South with bis interest, and that his 
speech was not so much to favor the Northern man- 
ufacturer as the Southern planter. Might it not be 
that the Senator reasoned after this wise: Our sta- 
le is cotton; our principal market is in Europe. 
Ve own our laborers; it is immaterial to us what 
the price of labor may be, for we have that within 
ourselves; it is immaterial to the price of our staple 
what may be the price of the ordinary American 


products, our market is not a domestic one; and if 


we can reduce the price of free labor, and, conse- 
quently, that of the produce on which we feed our 
hands, to one-half when it now costs us, it will be a 
clear gain to us of so much; while the free laborer 
and the produce-raiser of the West and North are 
the sufferers? There might possibly be nothing in 
this view of the case. If there was not, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina was the dupe; if there 
was, then he held those who acted with him from 
the North and West in the hollow of his hand. 
That Senator was sometimes mistaken. If, how- 
ever, in this instance, he should be right, Northern 
and Western Senators, from the grain-growing 
and produce-raising States, might possibly find 
themselves wrong. 

‘Mr. 8. had said that Senators over the way could 
theorize finely; they could speak like the book, and 
sometimes they even spoke from the book; but he 
had become sick and tired of their theorizing 
speeches, while the whole experience of the nation 
spoke, in language not to be misunderstood, in di- 
rect opposition to the results to which they had 
come. The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Aten) had 
oh yesterday delivered a long dissertation on de- 
mocracy and federalism, tracing all the mal-ad- 
ministration of public affairs to what he was pleas- 
ed to call the Hamiltonian doctrines, and winding 
up with a ewlogy on this Administration. That 
Senator, at the outset, had taken his stand upon a 
portion of the history of England. Mr. S. had 
thought, while he was enlogizing an Administra- 
tion that had reduced the people of his State to 
their present condition of distress and embarrass- 
ment, that a portion of the history of Rome would 
have suited him much better, which speaks of a 
Nero fiddling while Rome was in flames. Had 
that Senator turned his eyes to his own State, Mr. 
S. was much mistaken if he would have found in 
the condition of affairs there any thing to require 
at his hands eulogies or hosannas, even at this me; 
and unless all the signs of the times are deceptive, 
he would have less cause to rejoice over a course 
of measures which must bring even deeper distress 
upon those whose interest he should have at heart. 
Did that Senator suppose he could fasten on the 
policy of the nation, previous to the Administration 
which preceded the present one, the situation of his 
people? He, to be sure, attributed it to the effects 
of inflated paper and credit; but did he not know 
that it was the late Administration that had given 
impulse to, and had been the hot-house of, that infla- 
tion, if itexisted? Did he expect the farmers of 
his State, when returning home with fifty cents a 
bushel for wheat in lieu of a dollar, would thank 
him for his eulogy on the cause of the depression ? 
dt might be possible that the people of Ohio were 
diffefent from the citizens of other States, but he 
did not believe it. 

Mr.S. said he would turn his attention a moment 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bucnanan.) 
Le had listened to the speech of that Senator with 
some feeling. ‘The Senator had delivered it in 
fine style. He had fallen in with the hard-money 
doctrines. THe had adopted as orthodox the doc- 
trines of a reduction of the price of labor as essen- 
tial to even manufacturing prosperity. He had 
anathematized the banks, and in a most especial 
manner the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. 
‘Those around the Senator appeared delighted, but 
Mr. 8. had very different feelings. He believed 
the Senator wrong in his principles, and that de- 





struction would be the effect produced by his dic- 
trines. The sound of the Senator’s fine voice had 
scarcely died away from the dome of the chamber, 
before the noble proclamation of the Governor of 
his own State reached us. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, like a majority here, were pressing 
on tothe destruction of the banks, to the destruc- 
tion of the currency, credit, and business of the 
country. Wheiher prompted from head-quarters 
here, or not, was not the business of Mr. 8. to in- 
quire. The destructive bill had passed the House 
of Representatives. and was in the Senate for ac- 
tion, when Governor Porter rose above the atmo- 
sphere of party, became the Governor of the State, 
and spoke, in a voice that made the hearts of the 
warmest partisans around him quail, Stop, stop in 
your mad career ; remove the rack; take away the 
torture ; the patient isexpiring; Pennsylvania can 
bear no more. Mr. 8. said Pennsylvania was his 
native State. She was his real, while Indiana was 
his adopted mother ; and, as one of her absent sons, 
ever interested in her welfare, he could not do less 
than say that Governor Porter, in his opinion, had 
won for himself, in that single act of his life, a 
claim to a greater degree of the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens than in all the rest put together. 
Mr. S. would let no political considerations prevent 
him from doing justice to a political opponent, 
when it was so well deserved. 

Mr. S. said he had noticed very briefly the posi- 
tion which the Senators over the way had assumed, 
as satisfactory to‘their minds, upon the great mat- 
ters before the people, in an attempt to account for 
the embarrassment and distress that pervaded the 
whole country. He had showed that all those 
causes existed before the close of the administra- 
tion of President Jackson, and that when he left 
the administration of public affairs, he left the peo- 

le, in hisown Janguage, “ prosperous and happy.” 

le had showed that Mr. Van Buren received it 
in that prosperous condition, as admitted in his in- 
augural address, delivered at the time, and stitch- 
ed up with the farewell address of President Jack- 
son. 

Mr. 8. proposed to examine the condition of the 
country in less than three years in the hands of the 
present Administration ; and then submitthe matter 
to the people, whether this Government is now ad- 
ministered, in the language of President Jackson 
in his inaugural address, “ for the good of the peo- 
ple, and regulated by their will,” or whether it had 
not been administered contrary to their will and 
against their interest; whether the war on the 
banks, the credit, the commerce, the business, the 
currency, and the destructive policy now in full 
blast, had not brought this “ prosperous and happy 
people” to the very brink of ruin. How stands the 
case? The exchanges, which evidence the health 
of commercial action, which were at from one-half 
to one per cent. before the tampering with the cur- 
rency commenced, were most unequal and in a ru- 
inous state of derangement. Mr. 8. then read from 
a paper he held, a table of exchanges, dated New 
York, February 8, 1840: 


Philadelphia, 6} to 7 Louisville, 10 to 12 
Baltimore, 6} Nashville, 12 to 15 
Richmond, 7to8 Natchez, 30 

Augusta, 10 Cincinnati, 10 to 12 
Mobile, 7to8 Detroit, | 10 to 12 


New Orleans, 4 St. Louis, . 12 

The works of internal improvement in the States 
have been suspended, and the laborers thrown out 
of employ, and in many instances left almost with- 
out subsistence. The banks have been compelled 
to curtail their discounts and draw in their circu- 
lation, The price of produce has depreciated al- 
ready one-half, with prospects of still greater de- 
pression Money has become so scarce that the 
impossibility of paying debts is alarming, while the 
real and personal estates of the debtors are unavail- 
able, no matter how much they may have. Mr. 8. 
said he would read to the Senate some extracts to 
show how the matter stands in the different sec- 
tions of the country. He then read an extract from 
the Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette of the 5th instant : 

“Wheat continues to sell in places at 50 cents 
per bushel; flour, retail, $3 per barrel. We are in- 
formed that two hundred heivels were sold last 
week at $2 62} per barrel; another lot was sold at 
$2 75. Pork and every other agricultural product 
in the west are depreciated in the same propor- 
tion. 


Extract of a letter from Indiana of the 2d in- 
stant : 


"| hardly know what to write you, unless T re" 








peatthe saying that is herethe most familiar—hard 
tumes, no collections, suing, breaking up, produce 
goes a begging, our laborers thrown ont of employ: 
there is no telling who may or who may not break. 
all our improvements stopped ; our debtor classare 
ruined. yhat is to be the end of these matters? 
Let the experimenters answer. God knows times 
— shard enough now, and getting worse every 

Extract from the letter of an intelligent Bucks 
county (Pennsylvania) farmer. Mr. S. said this 
letter came from the county of his birth, and from 
a friend of his youth: 

“ The effect of their measures we farmers alrea- 
dy feel sorely. Beef and pork are two dollars per 
cwt, lower than last year; cattle from 30 to 40 per 
cent. lower; and the different kinds of grain on an 
average are not more than half so high as they 
have been for four years past, and are falling.” 

“New Oreans, January 29, 

“The anticipations of relief from the prevailin 
pressure during the present winter are, thus far, not 
realized. ‘Times are, perhaps, a little harder now 
than they ever were, with no prospect of a speedy 
change for the better. During the last few days we 
have heard of several capitalists bending under 
the weight, who hitherto stood erect. The opening 
of navigation in the Ohio, it is to be hoped, may 
give an impulse to trade that will be found benefi. 
cial, Unless succor comes from some quarter, eve- 
ry debtor in the country ‘ will have to break, There 
is ho money scarcely stiriing, and no way of get. 
ting it. Can’t the Legislature do something for our 
help? The public are looking in that direction; 
but, we apprehend, with slender hopes of receiving 
effieient and substantial aid.”— Bulletin. 

Mr. 8. said he could read letter after letter, ex- 
tract after extract, newspaper aficr newspaper—all, 
all speaking the same language ; and yet Senators 
here could stand coldly reading extracts from Brit- 
ish books; and even the Administration, having 
derived no light from experience, and disdaining 
the plain, humble, republican track of our ances- 
tors, had thought it necessary to set on foot an ex- 
ploring expedition amongst the monarchical Govern. 
ments of the old world fora financ:al policy for 
this Republic, and a bill carrying out that policy 
had actually passed the Senate, and would probably 
become a Jaw. But why continue the extracts? 
Was it not admitted on all hands that every inter- 
est and business of the nation was surrounded by 
embarrassments, heart-rending, and calling not 
only for the justice but for the sympathy of the Sen- 
ale? And yet gentlemen over the way could still 


press on with their fatal policy, without one feeling ° 


of sympathy for the sufierings of the people: the 
Administration was inexorable. Sir, (said Mr.S.) 
let other Senators feel as they might —let the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina generalize—let the Sena- 
tor from Ohio sing hosannas to the authors of these 
calamities—let the Senator from Pennsylvania con- 
tend for the reduction of wages and the destruction 
of the currency of his Siate, unmoved by the suf- 
ferings and distress around them; he (Mr. 8.) was 
not made of that kind of stuff; he had a heart that 
he hoped with its last pulsation would beat with 
sympathy for the sufferings of his fellow-men. He 
could not fold his arms and look on, like the public 
executioner, while the Administration put upon the 
rack and torture the people of his State; he could 
not see the property torn from his people and sacri- 
ficed, themselves and families thrown upon the 
cold charity of the world, without at least placing 
before them the whole matter, leaving them to-de- 
cide whether the Government, under the present 
rulers, was administered for the benefit of the peo- 
ple; and if not, whether such an Administration 
was “ worth defending,” in the language of Presi- 
dent Jackson. 

Mr. S. said he was sick, heart-sick, of hearing 
speeches, speeches, and no relief—no prospect of 
relief to the people. The course of gentlemen 
(Mr. 8S. said) reminded him of one of the most 
affecting incidents of his life. He was sent for to 
the sick bed of a valued friend ; he found his friend 
near his dissolution; his whole appearance indi- 
cated his speedy departure. Mr. & asked the at- 
tending physician if there could be no remedy—if 
there was no relief? The doctor shook his head, 
and replied, None, I fear; the case is fever; I have 
given him calomel, dose afier dose, from twenty to 
fifty grains, but it seems to have no effect upon him. 
But, Doctor, will not you try something else ? No, 
sir ; the case is fever, and the books say calomel 
is the remedy; we must follow the bocks, But do 
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you not see the patient Is dying? Your remedy is 
“artainly not the correct one, or you would not 
certainly ; ee > : . 
,ill your patients with it. His freend died, and Mr. 
< had the poor consolation of knowing that he had 
taken calomel in doses prescribed by the books; 
pat all were not so well satisfied that it was the best 
remedy for the disease as applied to that particular 
patient, alihough it might have been judicious in 
come cases. So (said Mr. 8.) you have been giving 
calomel, calomel, calomel, possibly as prescribed 
py some of your books; bat do you not see your 
atient is dying? Do you notsee you will ruinthe 
country by your policy? Will you persist? Mr. S. 
caid he would to Fleaven he had the influence with 
Senators over the way, as well as with the Admin- 
stration, that Governor Porter seems to have had 
with his Legislature. He would say to them, Stop, 
sop; require not the people to drink to the very 
dregs this cup of your policy; throw away your 
hooks and look at your people, and you must be- 
come satisfied that your remedy, your policy, has 
been Wholly a mistaken one. If you will not sepa- 
rate from it, rest assured the people will separate 
{rom you; patience under such policy will not al- 
ways bea virtue. There may be relief possibly 
jyund through the ballot-boxes, should ruin not 
overtake them before they reach that constitutional 
remedy. a“ 

Mr. S. said he had heard from the Senator from 
S.uth Carolina, as well as from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, a dissertation on cuirency, and he 
yas frre to admit that he had read some authors on 
that highly important subject himself. He was 
aware that the general principles were, that an in- 
crease of currency produced a corresponding in- 
cr-ase of prices. He had heard much of a redun- 
dant currency, an its effects upon the business of 
the country. It was one of the most difficult ques- 
uonseverexamined. Asto when the currency was 
or When it Was not redundant, so much depended 
upycn the business, improvements, increase of popu- 
jation, and a thousand other considerations, that it 
would be only conjecture. He was aware that there 
was much speculation and theorizing on the whole 
subject; but he had thought a single consideration, 
to Which he would advert, had not been sufficienly 
attended to, either by authors or Senators; and that 
was, that it Was pot so much the quantity of money 
circulation in a country, as the rapidity of its mo- 
ton, that created either a supposed redundancy or 
scarcity in the transactions of society. He held that 
velocity or mo'ion might be so accelerated as to 
make one hundred dollars answer more of the val. 
uable purposes of society at one period of time, than 
one thousand dollars, with less activity, would at 
aother. Motion, applied to currency, would be 
accelerated either by a suspicion on the part of the 
holder of the currency in his possession, which 
would induce him to part with it as soon as possi- 
ble; or, by that universal and vital principle of all 
society, confidence between man and man—the first 
punciple operating upon currency—that is,suspicion 
ol is permanent valine, could only operate on bank 
paper, and, when once attacked, must necessarily 
dnve it out of circulation. The absence of the 
olher principle, confidence, must inevitably arrest, 
ina great degree, the active principle of currency; 

and, with much more money in a country, the ve- 
leity may be so much less that it may be infinitely 
more searee than at other times, when there is less 
meney in the country, but when confidence is such 
alo give it accelerated motion. There was atthe 
present time money enough in the country to relieve 
greatly the embarrassments of the people. Why, 
then, was it so scarce?’ The obvious answer 1S, 
thatsuch has been the war upon the banks, upon 
the credit and currency of the country, that confi- 
dence was destroyed between man and man, and 
between the people and the institutions of the ecun- 
try; in consequence of which, the principlesto which 
he had adveried were brought in full operation 
against the active principle of currency motion; 
and, by that means, the money had been driven to 
ils hiding-places, from which it would only be forced 
through the instrumentality of the usurer, or of per- 
sons desiring to speculate on the misfortunesof their 
fellow-men, until it should be again set in active 
motion by confidence, the propelling principle. That 
confidence could never be Face so long as the 
war on the part of the Administration continued; 
for, Mr. S. said, he was bound to look upon the pro- 
ceedings before the Senate as a part of the same 
policy that had been avowed by the President, and 
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Assumption of State Debts—Mr. Smith of Indiana. 


Mr. S. had said all he desired to say on the first 
branch of the subject. He would cal) the atiention 
of the Senate to some other views connected mure 
closely with the resolutions before the Senate. It 
seemed to be resolved that the General Government 
should set itself up as grand lecturer of the States. 
Much had been said in the debate by Senators, con- 
demning the report of the committee of which he 
was a dissenting member, for the manner in which 
it arrayed the debts of the States before the world; 
and, after the debate of a day, that report had been 
sent back to the committee to be so altered as to omit 
the objectionable statements. The report had been 
so altered, and reported back. All this was well 
enough; but did not Senators see that neither the 
Senator from Missouri nor the committee had the 
honor of original inventors in that matter? The 
President of the United States, it seems, wad at the 
bottom of the whole ef it. Mr. 8. then read ex- 
tracts fiom the last message: 

“Phe foreign debt of our States, corporations, 
and men of business, can scarcely be less than two 
hundred millions of dollars.” ‘It is easy to see 
that the increase of this foreign debt must augment 
the foreign demand on the exports to pay the inter- 
est, and to the same extent , enact the imports ; 
and in proportion to the enlargement of the foreign 
debt, and the consequent increase of interest, must 
be the decrease of the import trade. In lieu of the 
comforts it now brings us, we might have our gi- 
gantic banking institutions, and splendid, but in ma- 
ny instances profitless, railroads and canals, absorb- 
ing to a great extent an interest upon the capital 
borrowed to construct them, the surplus fruits of 
national industry for years to come, and securing 
to posterity no adequate return for the comforts 
which the labor of their hands might otherwise 
have secured. It is not by the increase of this debt 
that relief is to be sought, but in its diminution.” 

Mr. S. said the entire credit of this whole matter 
was due to the President, and he was not willing to 


"see it shifted and placed on the head of either the 


Senator from Missouri or the committee. If the 
Siates had been arraigned before the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he had shown who was the prosecutor. 
Sir, (said Mr. 8.) this is only a portion of the entire 
policy, the centralizing policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. State rights and State legislation are 
to be subject to the animadversion of the federal 
head of this Government. He had pointed Sena- 
tors again and again to the inordinate, ingulfing 
policy of recent times, that swallows up in the tre- 
mendous vortex of Executive powers the rights of 
the States and the lezislation of the people. He 
did not advert to it at this time for the purpose of 
entering upon that inexhaustible field of debate, 
but for another purpose. He denied the legitimate 
authority of this General Government to interfere 
with the legislative action of the States, either to 
censure or hold up to the world that course of poli- 
cy which the States might think proper to adopt. 
All that was a matter entirely for the States and 
their own citizens, 

Mr. S. said he would, for a few moments, exam- 


ine the doctrines of that perce of the message, 


which he had read. He did so with the more pleas- 
ure, because in the examination he hoped to be able 
to answer some of the positions of Senators over 
the way, which were mere commeniaries on the 
text he had read fromthe message. The great in- 
justice (to say the least of it) of holding up the debts 
of a State, without at the same time presenting its 
resources, is too palpable to need comment. Jus- 
tice requires, at all times, that both sides of the ac- 
count should be stated. Any other course was only 
calculated to mislead, and to prejudice the debtor 
in the eyes of the world. Ifyou say of a man that 
he owes fifty thousand dollars, and say no more, 
you affect his credit with the world; none would 
trust him except those who knew his ability to pay. 
Bat if you say of him, in addition, that he 1s amply 
good for treble that sum, the credit side brings up 
the balance in his favor. So in relation to the debts 
of the States and people. It was possible they might 
amount to the sum named by the President, but stiJl 
he only = one side of the case. The President 
had kindly told the States that “ it is not by the in- 
cease of this debt that relief is to be sought, but in 
its diminution.” Now, sir, that may or it may not 
be so, according to the circumstances surrounding 
the debtor State; and that was a matter submitted 
exclusively to the people and Legislature of the 
particular State. Did it not strike Senators that 
suspended public works in the States, which must 
remain wholly useless unless completed, and the 
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money thrown away which had been expended up- 
on them, might be finished to great advantage in 
many instances, even should an increase of the 
debt of the State be the consequence? The error 
into which the President and Senators over the 
way had fallen, was in the application of their ab- 
stractions to the condition of the people and the 
States as they were. It could not be denied but that 
the abstraction laid down by the President might 
be true, if the public works were completed in the 
States; but, in their present condition, the States 
may find that, upon principles of the strictest econ- 
omy, it may be necessary for them to extend their 
credit, and complete some of their unfinished works; 
and it was not for the Federal Government to in- 
jure their credit, or lecture them as to their internal 
policy. That matter the people of the States un- 
derstood best, and with them it should be left. 
There was another remark in the extract which he 
had read, and which had been repeated by Sena- 
tors, commented upon in the public press, in essays, 
and tables of calculation, to which Mr. S. desired 
to call the attention of the Senate, for the purpose 
of exposing its fallacy—“profitless railroads and 
canals.” Yes, sir, in the present enlightened age 
of the world, the internal improvements of your 
country were to be reduced to a question of dollars 
and cents, to be brought to a counting house calcu- 
lation, to be conned over by the usurer, to be weigh- 
ed and tesied by the question whether they would 
pay the interest upon their construction. The minds 
of statesmen seem to be limited to the most sordid 
and circumscribed view of the question. We shall 
surely entitle ourselves to the character that has 
been given us in the European journals—“ a dollar 
and cent people.” Were we, in this enlightened, 
active, commercial, and enterprising age of the 
world, to be.told that a canal or railroad that did 
not pay the interest on the cost of its construction, 
was “profitless” to the people? Why, sir, that is 
only a question of taxes; you may collect tolls to 
pay only one per cent. on the construction of the 
work, or you may increase the tolls so as to pay 
five; still you have not touched the question of the 
value of the work to the country. Suppose there 
was not one dollar of tol!s collected on a single 
work in the United States, but all were left, like 
your great rivers, free and publichighways. Would 
they be the less useful, valuable, or profitable to the 
eople? Take, for example, the New York and 
Brie eanaj. Is it by the amount of tolls collected 
on that great work that its utility and value to the 
State are to be tested or ascertained? Surely not. 
It the State of New York was in a condition to dis- 
pense with tolls altogether, would it be contended 
that her work would not be equally as profitable 
and valuable to the great mass of her citizens as it 
now is? Whatare tolls? Nothing more nor less 
than taxes on the commerce and business that pass 
through the canal. That tax may be necessary 
to raise the interest on the cost of construction ; but 
it was principally drawn from her commerce, and 
paid ultumately by the consumer, as it entered into 
the price of the produce and merchandise that pass 
through the canal. These remarks are equally 
applicab’e to railroads. It may then be asked, if 
the profit of a canal or railroad is not to be tested 
by the amount of tolls collecied, how is it to he 
done? The answer is obvious: by the benefits re- 
sulting to the State and its citizens, in the increased 
facilities afforded to commercial and agricultural 
operations, with the corresponding increase in the 
value of real estate and the price of every article of 
produce, as well as the reduction in the pre of 
every article conveyed over the work. It might 
well be assumed that the State of New York would 
not be the loser, by taking off the tolls entirely from 
her public works as she would relieve her citizens 
from@hat tax, while she would increase the com- 
merce of her great cities, as wel] as the business of 
the State generally. It may be asserted, and suc- 
cessfully majntained, that every measure that in- 
creases the industry of the people, which is the 
true wealth of a nation, is beneficial; and every 
policy which paralyzes that industry is injurious in 
its tendency, and diminishes the quantum of active 
wealth. These great improvements have had the 
effect to increase greatly the enterprising industry 
of the people, and have therefore been beneficial 
to the country, greatly beyond the simple question 
whether they would or would not pay, in the shape 
of tolls or taxes, the interest of the cost of construc- 
tion. Mr. S. said be had felt it to be his duty. at the 
first favorable opportunity to pretest against the dol- 
jar and cent view of this great subject, that had 








-either ever for a moment violate her faith, or give 
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been presented by the message, the Senator from 
Missouri, and others. He had done this, protest- 
ing at the same time against the right of the Presi- 
dent or of the Congress of the United States to take 
cognizance of the policy of the States, and to read 
them lectures in relation to that policy which he 
heid was for them alone to decide upon. 

Mr. 8. said the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Hussarn) had thanked his stars his State was 
not a debtor State; he had congratulated himself 
and his State that they were not sinners like some 
others. This question, like the others Mr. S. had 
discussed, was not subject to abstract boundaries. 
It might or it might not be prudent for a State to 
become indebied; the same might be said of indi- 
viduals; but a rule that denoun *ed all the indebted 
Srates, and eulogized all those who had not incurred 
a State debt, might be very liable to deceive those 
who relied upon it. Surely it would not be con- 
tended that either States or individuals who in- 
ciites debts were, merely from that circumstance, 
objects of public censure. This was the great error, 
Mr. 8. repeated, into which the Senators over the 
way had incantiously fallen; they dealt with ab- 
struct principles, and net with facts and a people 
as they exist. It certainly did not follow that, be- 
cause a State or an individual was in debt, there- 
fore she or he was not prosperous ; on the contrary, 
it would hardly be contended that, because a State 
or individual was out of debt, therefore she or he 
was prosperous. Allexperience and all knowledge 
of men proved to the contrary. As the Senator 
from New Hampshire had thought proper to allude 
to this matter with much self complaceny, Mr. S. 
would say to that Senator that the State of Indiana 
was one of the debior States; and still he (Mr. S.) 
was entirely willing to compare notes with the 
Senator as to the relative advancement and pros- 
perity of the two States. Mr. 8. adverted to that 
matter with much pleasure, not only as a question 
of comparison, but because his State and her debis 
had been made a subject for discussion ; her debts 
had been marshalied before the world, while her 
resources had been studiously kept out of view. 
This was, to say the least of it, unfair. If her pe- 
cnniary affairs were a proper subject for discussion 
and animadversion here, (which he denied,) let the 
whole truth be told. It was true, Indiana had in- 
curred a State debt, (but not to the amount stated,) 
for the purposes of internal improvement, and for 
her banking capital. The policy adopted by her 
was her own, for wegl or wo; and it was to the 
wisdom of her own counsels she had to look in the 
emergency. And here he would say, let the remark 
fall where it might, that, so far as those counsels 
were concerned, he had regretted to see that a 
spirit of crimination and recrimination had crept 
in, growing out of general politics. Parties were 
arrayed, not so much upon the question of her in- 
debiedness, as upon the question which of the great 
arties had induced her to invulve herself so deeply. 
Mr. 8. said he was bound in a}l candor to say that 
it grew out of the times in which her debts were 
contracted; all political parties were stimulated, 
they ventured too far; but all participated in the 
matter in a degree corresponding with their locality, 
and anticipated benefits resulting from her works 
of internal improvement. Her State Government 
was in the hands of one political party, while that 
of her sister, Illimois, was in the other; and yet 
both incurred responsibilities at the same time, and 
each had acted doubtless in a manner which she 
believed at the time to be correct, but which had 
proved disastrous, owing to the revulsion in busi- 
ness and scarcity of money; but still he felt bound 
to say that each was, in his mind, amply able to 
discharge every demand upon her, nor would 





any just cause to suspect her honor. 

Mr. S. said he would read an extract fr8m the 
last message of the Governor of his State, which 
would show to the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
and tothe world, that Indiana would at least compare 
with that State, or any other State in the Union that 
had made no improvements and incurred no debis. 
Indiana was admitted into the Union in the year 
1816, with about the constitutional number of 60,000 
souls. Her population on the return of the next 
census would be found to be not Ivss than 800,000. 
Mr. 8. reac {rom the last message of Governor 
Wallace some extracts: 

“ The assessments of taxable property the present 
year are quite favorable; they exhibit most grati- 
fying results, and get beyond a question that both 

e population and wealth of the State have been 





steadily on the increase. The taxable polls of 1839 
amount tu 95,756 ; but this isevidently much below 
the true estimate, as the aggregate vote cast at the 
Jast Congressional election very clearly demon- 
strates, that vote being 100,500. Indeed, I have 
little or no doubt but that a close and careful as- 
sessment would have returned not Jess than 115,000 
polls. In 1838, the total Valuation of all the taxable 
property of the State amounted to $97,058,094 ; this 
year that amount has been swelled to $107,337,715. 

“The principal subjects of taxation, it will be 
recollected, consist of lands and their improve- 
ments, town lots, corporation stock, and personal 

roperty ; of these, the lands the present year, em- 
racing 7,475,320 acres, have been valued at 
$65,984,879. 

So much for the single item of lands, which the 
Governor says does not include the whole, the as- 
sessment being imperfect. He then adds: 

‘From the sates of public lands, as reported by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, we 
ascertain that the 8,922,1z2 acres of land now sub- 
ject to taxation will be augmented annually by the 
following additions: In 1840, by 1,586,904 acres; in 
1841, by 3,249,210 acres; in 1842, by 1,249,818 
acres; in 1843, by 320,641 acres, proving most con- 
clusively that in 1843 we shall have 15,328,694 
acres of taxable land. In times, therefore, like the 
present, when gloom and despondency seem to per- 
vade every bosom, when the credit cf sovereign 
States even can no longer command money from 
abroad, and when bankruptcy and ruin, with their 
attending trains of evil, apparently hang suspended 
over the great mass of the people, no citizen of In- 
diana, I presume, devoted to her interest, or who 
feels himself identified with her prosperity and 
glory, can avoid receiving the foregoing facts as 
evidence sufficient to justify him in confidently an- 
ticipating a safe deliverance from present and fu- 
ture er.thralments. Administrations may change, 
parties may alternately triumph, and destructive 
experiments be repeated; but the soil and its fertil- 
ity will remain unaflected by either. It constitutes 
an element of wealth which even man in his folly 
cannot destroy, and which, when all others are 
swept away from him, continues in the perform- 
ance of its functions to cheer and support him 
through every emergency. It is, therefore, matter 
of heartfelt gratification to see how largely the 
peop'e of Indiana are possessed of this element; 
for, combined with the untiring energy and indus- 
try which distinguish their character, we feel that 
we hazard nothing in predicting that the wealth 


in despite of the most adverse circumstances.” 

Mr. S. said, afiler what had been said relative to 
the banks, and especially those that had been crea- 
ted by debts incurred abroad, and the allusions of 
the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) he felt 
called upon to say one word about the banks in his 
own State. Indiana had no banks, except her 
State Bank, which was not a bank of deposite, or 
even discount, but rather a supervisory head; and 
her branches, he was justified in saying, even in 
1837, at the time of the general suspension, were 
sound to the core. He did not deny but that they 
suspended at that period, but it was in self-defence. 
The banks in other States had suspended, and as 
their notes in the possession of the Indiana banks 
could not be made available, they acted wisely in 
the course they pursued. Reciprocity was all they 
asked. They resume: at the first moment that 
such a reciprocity was established, and had con- 
tinued to pay their notes in specie since. Mr, S. 
said he wonld read a short extract from the message, 
on this subject, also: 

“The condition of the State Bank appears to be 
healthy. On the 3lst of October last her assets 
amounted to six million two hundred and forty 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight dollars, 
and her liabilities to three million four hundred 
and ninety-three thousand and forty-two dollars. 
At the same daic, she had in her vaults $1,021,490 
in specie, and $3,124,497 in circulation. The mea- 
sure of total suspension recently adopted by the 
banks of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other 
States, 1am happy to say, has not been followed 
by the State Bank of Indiana.” 

So, sir, (said Mr. 8.,) you see that, give Indiana 
fair play, keep your hands out of her pockets, make 
no assaults upon her credit, arrest your destructive 
policy, paralyze not her irdustry, reduce neither 
the wages of her labor nor the price of her produce 
by your war upon the currency, and she will shake 
off the manacles with which you have temporarily 




















and resources of the State must continue to expand | 
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bound her, and rise, in her true character,-one of the 


young giants of the West. 

Mr. S. said he must notice briefly the immediate 
subject before the Senate, however unfashionable he 
might be deemed for doing so. He had, however 
said already much that was intimately connected 
with it. The Senator from Missouri had intredu. 
ced a string of resolutions on the subject of the as. 
sumption by the Government of the debts of the 
States, and had made his speech upon them ; after 
a very brief discussion, they had been referred to a 
select committee, of which Mr. S. was a member 
He had met the committee in good faith at the out. 
set, With his protest against the whole proceedings: 
a report had been made, and resolutions introduced 
from the majority of the committee, to both of 
which he had dissented. In justice to the chairman 
of the committee, he would say that, if the subject 
were properly before Congress, the chairman, in the 
report, had presented the views of the majority of 
the committee in a manner as unexceptionable as 
the nature of the subject submitted would admit 
and with the usual ability of that Senator. Mr, §’ 
did not object to the report on that ground. He had 
heard, with some surprise, Senators on this side of 
the chamber suppose that the charge against the 
States came from the Senator from Missouri, (Mr, 
BenTon,) or the committee. He thought, to usea 
Western phrase, the saddle had not been placed on 
the right eae He had read an extract from the 
Jate message of the President, where Senators had 
seen who originated this attempt to draw the busi. 
ness and pecuniary condition of the States before 
the Federal Government for its criticism and anj- 
madversion. The message says: “The foreign 
debt of our State corporations and men of business 
can scarcely be less than two hundred millions of 
dollars.” Such is the statement made by the Presi- 
dent: it might all be true; but why blazon it forth 
to the world?) Some London bankers had suggest. 
ed the propriety of the States giving further securi- 
ty, (meaning, no doubt, the United States,) if they 
desired to obtain any further credit. Resolutions 
were introduced, declaring that Congress would 
not assume the State debts; the resolutions were 
referred to a committee, and that committee had 
reported a set of resolutions gravely negativing the 
assumption. Mr. S. said this was one of the most 
splendid legislative farces ever played off. He re. 
sisted the whole of it. What! wasthe Senate of the 
United States, one of the most dignified and augus 
bodies in the world, to resolve itself into a corte. 
sponding tribunal, to respond to the Barings, or any- 
body else, in relation to the concerns of the sove- 
reign States of the Union? Suppose the Roths- 
childs, in a publication, should desire the United 
States to pay the claims they held against Ameii. 
can citizens. Was the Congress of the United 
States to solemnly resolve that it would not pay? 
Can it be possible that this body is to step from its 
proper and legitimate business to the wayside, to 
answer calls about affairs over which it had no 
control? Mr. S. said he denied in toto the whole 
of the doctrine. He denied that naked resolves, 
where no legislative action was proposed, upon 
subjects not before the vets, © and where it was not 
intended to bring matters before Congress which 
might require legislative action, were within the 
ordinary duties of Congress; and, if resorted to a 
all, should never be countenanced except on extra- 
ordinary occasions. If such a course of action 
should prevail, the time of Congress might be 
wholly occupied in resolving on every matter tha 
might be conceived of. There would be, as there 
had been Yo very little purpose, endless resolves, 
giving Congressional expositions of the Constitu: 
tion and institutions of the country. On the other 
hand, each politica] party would lay down its creed, 
and bring its partisans up to a standard of political 
action by formal resolves. Congress would ovet- 
ride State Legislatures and forge public opinion, 
become masters instead of the agents of the States 
and people, and cause the pride of opinion to pre 
dominate over the love of justice in after action, 
when a subject might be legitimately before it. Suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof. Mr. S. said, 
for himself and his State, he protested against being f 
called to the bar of the Senate, and compelled to 
say ay or noto any proposition or abstract question 
Senators or committees might require him to ac 
upon by their resolutions. Let them bring up * 
question for legislative action, and he was ready (0 
act upon it at once, to respond directly toit. He 
had never dodged a question, nor would he ever; 
but he was not to be catechised in this manpel.p 
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He had said at the outset that he viewed the whole 
of these proceedings as gratuitous and uncalled-for, 
and he could, by no vote of his, give them any 
sanction whatever. He should vote against the 
whole of them, without intending to express any 
opinion on their merits. He considered them as 
well calculated to affect the credit of the Siates 
abroad, where their resources were not properly 
ynown; and be could see no necessity whatever 
for any proceedings in the matter on the part of the 
Senate. Senators say the character and credit of 
the States cannot be injured, because the resolu- 
jjons merely assume that the General Government 
will not be responsible for the State debts. But why 
was it necessary to say any thing aboutit? Why 
not leave the matter as it stood, between the States 
and their creditors? Would not the mere fact of 
assing these resolutions show that the United 
tates had thought it necessary to apprize the 
world of her resolves? What would be said of a 
wealthy parent who should give notice that he 
would not assume the debts of hisson? Would it 
not operate to destroy that son’s credit with all the 
world, notwithstanding he might be good, and the 
parent might say so? Certainly such would be the 
effect. Mr. S. said he- hoped no political thoughts 
had entered the head of the mover of this matter ; 
put still, sach might be inferred from some facts in 
the case. Ii was known here that attempts were 
making inthe West to fasten the unpopularity of the 
State debts upon one political party. This move- 
ment took the popular side, it was no doubt pre- 
sumed, of that question. <A very large extra num- 
ber of the report had been ordered to be printed by 
the dominant party here, without even arousing 
their economical sensibilities. Mr. S. trusted, 
however, that very litle political capital could be 
made out of it, if the subject was understood by the 
eople. It had been his object, in the remarks 
which he had made, to place the responsibility of 
the times on the right shoulders. He was not will- 
ing to see the charge of producing the present dis- 
tresses thrown upon those who had no contro! over 
the administration of public affairs, or to see that re- 
spousibility withdrawn trom those who, for the last 
ten years, have had the matter all in their own 
way ; that had put down the Bank of the United 
States, raised up the Sate banks, as they as natu- 
rally sprung up from the times after the destruction 
of the United States Bank as vegetation died from 
the annual inundation of the Nile; that had inturn 
destroyed the State banks, which they had been the 
cause of creating, and, by their continual war upon 
the currency, credit, and business of the country, 
had brought a “prosperous and happy” people to 
their present condition. ‘The people bear the bur- 
dens of the Government, and suffer from the effects 
of its policy when injnrious to their interests, and 
they ought to know the truth. 





SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, January 21, 1840.— 
On the resolution of Mr. W. Thompson, of South 
Carolina, for the rejection of abolition petitions. 
Mr. Garnann, of Virginia, rose and said: Mr. 

Speaker, I avow at the outset of my remarks upon 

this, as ] avowed on a former occasion, that, upon 

the subject of domestic slavery as it exists in the 

United States, and upon all those questions of 

“human righ!s” and the immutable principles of 

“justice” referred to by the gentleman from Ver- 

mont, (Mr. Stape,) as connected with it, | have no 

remarks to make. I avow nov, as I did then, that 

I never will debate before the Huuse of Represen- 

tatives of the United Siates a question of “human 

rights” involving the domestic institutions of the 

State which I have, in part, the honor to represent ; 

not because I apprehend any unfavorable result to 

the discussion, but because it is a subject over 
which the Constitution has imparted no power 
whatever to this Government—a subject entirely 
local, and belonging to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the States. In this determination, I believe, I truly 
reflect the undivided sentiment of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and the common sentiment of the whole 

Southern people. They have but one sentiment 

and one argument upon this vital and deeply inter- 

esting question ; and that is, to resist to the utmost 
extremity every invasion of their domestic institu- 
tions or domestic rights, whensoever and by whom- 
soever made. 

The principles involved in this debate, Mr. 

Speaker, are of infinite importance, not only as 
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they affect the question of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, but as they affect the life, liberty, and 
properly of the people of the District. They involve 
the question whether, over the people of this Dis- 
trict, the powers of this Governinent are omnipotent 
and without limi/ation, or whether they are secu- 
red against the tyranny and oppression of the Gov- 
ernment by the same constitutional barriers which 
protect and defend every other portion of the peo- 
ple of the United States. In a word, sir, the ques- 
tion is directly involved, whether the people of the 
United States have, in this District, unwittingly and 
incautiously erected an absolule and unqualified des 
potism; for, sir, if the doctrines contended for so 
ably by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Bippis) and the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Stave) be true, pa Congress has power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, then are the 
people of the District without the pale of all con- 
stitutional protection, and the subjects of an unqual- 
ified, iron despotism ; having no rights or no priv- 
ileges but such as exist at the whim and caprice of 
this body. If the people of the District of Columbia 
cannot look for that protection of life, liberty, and 
property, in the Constitution, which that instrument 
affords to all the citizens of the United States 
against the tyranny and oppression of this Govern- 
ment, I should be greatly indebted to any gentle- 
man to inform me where they can look for it? 
Where is their security ? If their property in slaves 
can be constitutionally invaded and destroyed, what 
other right of property, or even of life or liberty, is 
secured 2? None, sir, none whatever; and the Gow 
ernment may Jord it over this people with perfect 
impunity. | 
But, before I enter upon the discussion of the 
question whether petitions for “ the abolition of sla- | 
very und the slave trade in the District af Columbia,” 
as the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Bippie,) and the ingenious gentleman from | 
Vermont, (Mr. Siape,) have aitempted to prove 
that this House cannot refuse to receive these peti 
tions without an invasion of that great popular | 
right—the right of petition—I propose briefly to | 
examine the nature of this rizht of petition, the ex- | 
tent towhich the Constitution hassecured itagainst | 
invasion, and what are the powers and duties of | 
Congress when petitions are presented ; for the pur- 
pose of proving that the right of the people to peti- 
tion is one thing, and the powers and duties of Con- 
gress when petitions are presented, ancther. And | 
here I will remark, that, in the preservation of this | 
great right, this fundamental principle of liberty, | 
from every species of invasion, the slaveholdingare | 
as deeply interested as the non slaveholding States ; 
and that whatever impairs its force, or destroys its 
efficacy, affects the people of the slaveholding as 
much as those of the non-slaveholding States. I 
am as much, therefore, from interest as from feel- 
ing, opposed to any even the slightest innovation 


member upon this floor; it is the common right of 
the whole American people, and not of a section. 
But, sir, the refusal to receive these petitions is no 
invasion, not even in the slightest degree, of the 


_ right of petition ; and this is the proposition which 


I now undertake to demonstrate. 

What is meant, Mr. Speaker, by the right of pe- 
tition? Is it a right which involves not only a de- 
mand for a redress of grievances, but the power 
also of controlling the action of the body to which 
petitions are presented in their disposition? If it be 
thus omnipotent and unlimited, then, indeed, has 
this House nothing to do but to receive petitions 
and grant their prayers, however unfounded, ab- 
surd, ot ridiculous they may be. But, sir, this can- 
not be so. I understand the right of petition simply 
to mean the right of the citizen to petiticn the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, and the duty 
of the Government to redress those grievances as 
far as it may have power to do so, and the justice 
and propriety of the demand may require. hen 
the citizen has assembled and presented his petition, 
he has exercised his right, and then commencesthe 

wer and duty of the body petitioned. For an il- 

ustraticn of this view, I call the particular atten- 
tion of gentlemen to the clear-and explicit lan- 
guage of that article which secures, not confers, 
this important right, and to which reference has 
been so oflen made. It reads thus: 


ercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to © 
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upon this invaluable and inalienab'e right as any | 


* Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
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ASSEMBLE, and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

It must be manifest, to the simplest comprehen- 
sion, that this clause was only designed to protect 
the people from any interference from Government 
in peaceabiy assembling to netition for a redress of 

rievances, and not to prescribe any rule by which 

ongress should be governed in disposing of peti- 
tions. In this clause of the Constitution there are 
three great principles protected against any inva- 
sion by the Government: the freedom of religious 
opinion, of speech, and of the press. In order to il- 
lustrate my position, let us suppose any portion of 
our citizens mad enough to assemble and petition 
for the establishment of a particular religion, or to 
suppress the freedom of speech or of the press; can 
there be found, in this clause of the Consutution, 
any imperious obligation on Congress to receive or 
consider such petiions—petitions seeking to sub- 
vert and destroy the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution itself! Clearly not. And it would 
have been madness in the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to have imposed such an obligation. Why 
should the Constitution impose upon Congress the © 
obligation of receiving and considering petitions 
seeking to subvert its proudest and most salutary 
principles? I would feign believe that no genile- 
man here would advocate the reception of such 
petitions, seeking, as they would, the action of this 
House upon subjects closed to it, and wisely so, by 
the Constitution itself. These considerations de- 
monstrate, most conclusively, the fact that this 
clanse of the Constitution only doves what it was in- 
tended to do—prohibits the interference of this Gov- 
ernment with the right of the peup!e to make and 
present their petitions, leaving Congress im posses- 
sion of a!) its proper parliamentary powers, and to 
the performance of a!] its proper Gunes upon iis re 
sponsibility tothe people {who will guard this right 
with becoming jealousy and caution, 

sut there is another illustration which will make 

assurance doubly sure. 


which laws are enacted 
} 
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Key lo their mverpretaion What were the cit 
cumstances under which this provision of the ¢ 
stitution was made? In view sof * fact that, in 
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the monarchical Governments of Europe, the as- 
sembling of the people to petition for a redress of 
grievances was prevented by the infliction of severe 
penalties; and that in England—that England 
which then boasied of being the only tree Govern- 
ment on earth—assemblages, beyond twenty and 
ten, were successively prohibited by law. The 
framers of the Constitution, appreciating the great 
value of this fundamental and salutary principle of 
liberty, wisely determined to secure the people of 
the United States against its invasion by law. 
Thus, sir, I flatter myself that, upon every princi- 
ple of reasonable interpretation, | have demon- 
strated that this clause of the Constitution does not 
impose upon Congress the obligation of receiving 
or considering every class of petitions which may 
be presented. In the case before us, the people 
petitioning have exercised their constitutional right 
—they have petitioned, and they have presented 
their petitions. The question, then, is, what is 
the power and what is the duty of Congress in 
in disposing of them? It seems to me too clear 
for argument, that Congress shou!d have some dis- 
cretion over this question of the reception of peti- 
tions, as well in regard to its own protection from 
imposition and insult, as to its constitutional powe 
ers and the business of the country. Strip this 
House of this salutary power, and to what insult 
may it not be subjected; and what subjects may 
not madness and folly compel it to consider ? Thou- 
sands and thousands of petitions may be thrown 
into this House, demanding its action upon the 
most frivolous and contemptible subjecis, and 
couched in the most vulgar and insulting language. 
Shall this House have no protection against im 

sition and insult like this? What gentleman will 
say it shall not? I shonld like to see who it is. 
This discretion over the question .is a necessary 
attribute of parliamentary power, and cannot be 
taken away without destroying the independence 
and efficiency of the body itself. This discretion, 
it is true, sir, should be a sound one, and not ca- 
pricious or whimsical; and should be soundly ex- 
ercised, always controlled by the constitutional 
powers of Congress, and the expediency of the 
objects of the petitioners. This, sir, is necessary to 
the body itself, and is not at war with the right of 
petition ; itonly protects this body against the abuses 
of his right. The gentleman from Vermont him- 
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gress was not bound to receive petitions which 
sought its action upon objects not within its con- 
Stitutional powers; and thus concedes the whole 
ground upon which I base my argument. 

But why argue this proposition, so clear and so 
plain within itself, when the very proposition to 
receive and consider petitions when they are pre- 
sented necessarily concedes the power of the House 
10 receive or nol, as it may deem most expedient ? 
If nut, why submit the motion?) Why go through 
the idle ceremony of proposing to the House to re- 
ceive that which it has no constitutional power— 
no discretion whatever to refuse? There can be 
no reason for it whatever. But if there is a linger- 
ing doubt behind, let us recur to the “ Manual” re- 
gulating the presentation and reception of peti- 
tions, and which has been adopted as the parliamen- 
tary code of this House, and I flatter myself it will 
be instantly removed. It will be found on page 
145, sec. xix, tile “ Petitions.” In the first place, 
it provides that “ petitions must be subscribed by 
the petitioners, unless they are attending.” Why? 
Certainly, sir, to guard against imposition by for- 
gery and aliens. If the petitioner cannot subscribe 
his name, he must be averred by a member. Why? 
‘To prevent imposition. 

Again: “ Before any petition or memorial ad 
dressed to the Senale shall be received and read at the 
lable, whether the same shall be introduced by the Prese 
ident or a member, a BRIEF STATEMENT of the contents 
of the petition or memorial shall verbally be made by 
the introducer,.”—Rule 24. 

Why this precaution? Surely, sir, to enable the 
Senate to determine whether the petitions are 
couched in decent and respectful language, and 
seek the action of the House upon objects within 
its constitutional power of relief; and such is the 
rule of this House also. 

Again: “Regularly a motion to receive it (a pe- 
tilion) must be made and seconded, AND a QUESTION 
PUT WHETHER IT SHALL BE RECEIVED? But a cry 
from the House of ‘ received,’ or even its silence, 
dispenses with the formality of this question. It is 
then to be read at the table and disposed of.” 

Now, sir, if a motion to receive is to be made and 
seconded, and a quéstion put whether it shall be 7e- 
ceived, why make the motion—why require it to be 
seconded—why putthe question, Shall i be received ? 
if the House has no discretion over the question of 
reception ? It is worse than idle to ask this House 
to do what it has no power to refuse. Let us sup 
pose a case: suppose a petition presented here, 
which did not come in the form and with the sanc- 
tions of this rule: has this House the power to re- 
fuse to receive it? By this rule it certainly has. 
And if it has the discretionary power, for the want 
of these forms and sanctions, to refuse to receive a 
pelition, how much more has it the power to refuse 
those affecting the constitutional powers, business, 
and decorum of the body? Sir, if Congress has no 
discretion upon this subject, and cannot deny the 
reception of petitions, then these rules themselves 
are unconstitutional, ard invade the great right of 
petition. Who is prepared to press the right of pe- 
tition to this extremity, and expose this House to 
all the lamentable consequences which would en- 
sue? Sir, there is but litle danger of this House 
invading the right of petition. If it does, its biennial 
responsibility to the people will correct the evil. 
I think, sir, both from the nature and necessity of 
the case, and the uniform action of parliamentary 
bodies, I have successfully demonstrated that Con- 
gress has a discretionary power over the reception 
of petitions ; and that such a discretion is not in- 
compatible with the right of petition, but a neces- 
sary protection against its abuse and licentiousness. 

Having thus, as I think, satisfactorily proved the 
power of Congress over the reception of petitions, 
the question recurs, whether petitions praying for 
the abolition of “slavery” and the “ slave.trade” 
in the District of Columbia should be received ? 
In discussing this question, the first inquiry which 
presents itself is, has Congress the power to abolish 
“slavery” or the “slave trade,” so called, in the 
District of Columbia? If Congress has the power, 
such petitions ought to be received; if not, they 
should not be received. At the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, the District of Colum- 
bia was a component part of the States of Virginia 
and Maryland, and its citizens entitled to all the 
:minunities and privileges of the people of those 
States, and were covered by the broad mantle of 
the Constitution of the United States. ae 
and Maryland were slaveholding States, and the 
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people of the District, as a part of those communi- 
ties, were a slaveholding people. — In this condition 
they were found when the Constitution was adopted, 
and in this condition they were found when the 
cession by Virginiaand Maryland was made. Now, 
sir, does the Constitution, or do the acts of cession, 
confer upon Congress the power to invade and de- 
stroy this§right of property, either by express pro- 
vision, or by any fair and eltisante inference? I 
have searched the Constitution and the acts of ces- 
sion in vain for any such authority. But, sir, in- 
dependent of this want of declared power, there is, 
in the Constitution itself, an express prohibition of 
power. In the fourth article of the amendments to 
the Constitution it is declared that— 

“The right of the peopis to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated; and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or thing to be seized.” 

The adoption of this amendment to the Consti- 
tution gave the important protection of this article 
to the people of the District, as citizens of the States 
of Virginia and Maryland, against tyranny, vexa- 
tion, and oppression. Did the acts of cession strip 
them of it?’ I answer, no; unless it can be proved 
that the people of the District are not people of the 
United States; which, I imagine, no gentleman 
will be bold enough to assert: for the article refers, 
in express terms, to the “people” of the United 
States, and not the people of the States as States. 
If, then, slavery existed in the District of Columbia 
at the time of the cession, and the people are pro- 
tected by the article of the Constitution which I 
have just read against unreasonable searches and 
seizures,of their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
I maintain that, by virtue of the succeeding article 
of amendments to the Constitution, the people of 
the District are equally protected against any inva- 
sion or violation of their right of property, either in 
slaves or any thing else. The article reads thus: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service, in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb, nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, 
to be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of 
LIFE, LIBERTY, OF PROPERTY, Without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be Taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation.” 

Now, sir, if the people of this District are entitled 
to all the important privileges and immunities 
guarantied in this clause of the Constitution, they 
are as much entitled to the protection of their pri- 
vate property as any other right, privilege, or ex- 
emption ; and, as slaves are recognised by the Con- 
stitution and laws as property, they come within the 
very letter of the article, and are protected. If 
Congress has the constitutional power to abolish 
slavery in this District, it has the same power to 
abolish the important right of trial by jury, and all 
the other important rightsand privilegesenumeratcd 
in the clauses which I have read, and to establish 
an unqualified despotism. Is this true? Can it be 
so? Ifthe doctrine that Congress has the power 
contended for over slavery in this District be true, 
then all the other consequences necessarily follow ; 
for all the other rights are held by the same author- 
ity, and the people of this District are in as defence- 
less a condition as the serfs of Russia or the vassals 
of Turkey. I bee gentlemen to pause before they 
give their sanction to a proposition replete with 
such dangerous and appalling consequences. Can 
the security of the “right of petition” require the 
sacrifice of such an immense amount of individual 
rightand constitutional liberty? I put the question 
home to every gentleman of sober, sound judgment. 
To establish this right, shall all the battlements of 
the Constitution be broken down, and the liberties 
of a portion of our citizens trampled under foot? 
If this be the condition of the people of the District, 
and the Constitution of the United States be not 
their Constitution and their palladium of liberty, I 
would incite them, few as they are, to instant re- 
bellion. But, sir, such is not the case. This Con- 
stitution is their Constitution, in common with their 
fellow-citizens of the States; and, by it, this spe- 
cies of property is secured against annihilation by 
the power of the Government. There is but one 
cause for which the Government can invade pri- 
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vate property, and that is for “ pwhlic use.” 
compensation must be made. he is the an = 
in which the power of the Government can Teach 
individual property, either in slaves or any thin 
else. I put the question, and demand an answer 
from the sober thought and unbiassed judgment of 
every gentleman present: Can the Government 
from considerations of policy, destroy private right, 
and private property thus secured by the highest 
authority known to the laws—an authority para. 
mount to that of the Government itself, ‘and by 
which it exists? : q 

But, Mr, Speaker, I contend that the acts of ces. 
sion by Virginia and Maryland, in themselves 
contain sufficient limitations upon the power of 
Congress to protect slave property from its gras 
and its subjection to the ruthless spirit of crusading 
fanaticism. In each of the acts of cession there is 
to be found the following provision : 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to vest in the United States any right 
of property in the soil, or to affect the rights of in- 
dividuals therein, otherwise than the same shall or 
may be transferred by such individuals to the United 
States.” 

According to the literal interpretation of this 
provision, it might seem that the protection intended 
to be affurded was simply to a right in the soil; but 
the whole act, taken together, and the attendant 
circumstances, justify a more liberal interpretation 
and extend it to the protection of all private prop. 
erty. But, sir, this provision was totally unneces. 
sary ; for the fourth and fifth articles of ihe amend. 
ments to the Constitution, to which I have referred 
not only protect the citizen in the enjoyment of his 
a property against the power of the Federal, 

ut the power of the State Governments also; for 
says the Constitution, : 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made. 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the CoNnsTITUTION or LAWS Of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

The Legislatures of the States of Virginia and 
Maryland had no power to abolish slavery at the 
time of the cession; nor could they confer it on the 
Federal Government, for the citizens of the District 
stood protected by the Constitution against the power 
of both. The Constitution, then, has prohibited 
both the Federal and State Governments from 
violating the rights of private property, except in 
the case provided for. Slaves, in the District of 
Columbia, are private property ; and, consequently, 
the Constitution not only does not authorize, but 
expressly prohibits its abolition. 

ut, sir, it is contended that, if Congress has no 

power to abolish slavery in the District, it has the 

power to suppress what is tauntingly called the 

“slave-trade ;” and that, upon this ground, abolition 

petitions containing this prayer should be received. 

This, sir, isa more daring, more unblushing propo- 

sition to violate the rights of private property, if 
possible, than the other. The rights of sale and 
purchase are necessary incidents to the rights of 
property; and, so long as slaves are regarded as 
property, they must necessarily be subjects of sale 
and purchase ; and Congress has just as much au- 
thority to prohibit the buying and selling of horses, 
cattle, cotton, tobacco, and any other species of 
property, as the buying and selling of slaves. Itis 
a social right to acquire and to alien property, and 
stands protected by the Constitution. Such an in- 
terference would be well worthy the ignorance and 
despotism of the dark ages. I do not doubt that, in 
the exereise of this right, so far as the sale of slaves 
is concerned, there have been abuses—many acts 
of cruelty and severity, revolting to the best feelings 
efhumanity. Bat, sir, these abuses are not confined 
to the relation of master and slave: they have been 
sometimes perpetrated in the more endearing rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and apprentice; and I do not doubt that, in the facto- 
ries of the North, many such have been perpetrated. 

[Mr. Cusnine here denied that any such abuses 
existed in the Northern manufactories.] 

Mr. Garianp. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that 
there have been, or that there are now, any such 
abuses ; I have no personal aang upon the 
subject ; I only speak what I hove read and what I 
have heard. The honorable gentleman from Mas- 
sachuseits resides in the midst of them, and is inti- 
mate with them. Yet, sir, 1 do not imagine that he 
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has been 
that RO 
rs detection. I therefore repeat that I do not 
doubt that many cruel inhumanities have been per- 
rated in those establishments. But, however 
nach we may lament human depravity, and mourn 
over these exhibitions of cruelty and suffering, we 
cannot control them by destroying great constitu- 
tional rights. We cannot say to a citizen of Mary- 
ignd, you shall not buy property in Virginia; nor 
io the citizen of Virginia, you shall not purchase 
in Maryland. Such a prohibition would be as ty- 
rannical and oppressive as despotism could make 
it; and if you could prohibit the buying and sel‘ing 
of slaves, by the exercise of the same power you 
could prohibit all intercourse between the States, by 
robibiting the buying and selling of their stock, 
agricultural roductions, and manufactures. Has 
the Federal Government such formidable and dan- 
serous power as this? If it has, then, sir, we are 
more the subjects of an iron despotism than I could 
have imagined. But, sir, Congress has no power 
abolish the (so called) “ slave trade” in the District 
of Columbia. 
The gentleman, not being able to find any ex- 
pressly delegated authority in the Constitntion or 
in the acts of cession for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, attempted to derive it by 
inference from the Constitution. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Binpte,) as well as the 
gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Siaper,) contend 
that it is derived from the following clause of the 
Constitution enumerating the powers of the Con- 
gress: ‘To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, become the seat of Government of the United 
Siates, and to exercise like authority over al! places 
parchased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings.” The words which, it is argued 
by the gentlemen, impart this tremendous and un- 
qualified power over the people of the District are, 
“toexercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever.” Let us analyze fora moment these terms, 
and see if they are fairly susceptible of so exclusive 
an interpretation. Does the expression “to exercise 
exclusive legislation” impart this unlimited power ? 
Certainly not; for the word “ exclusive,” according 
to the most approved lexicographers, merely signi- 
fies “having the power of excluding,” “ debarring 
from participation,” ‘ opposed to including,” “ex- 
cepting,” and, in the sense employed in this clause 
of the Constitution, signifies aioe of legislation 
exclusive of all other legislative power, but does 
not indicate unqualified and unlimited owe of 
legislation. Bythecession, Virginiaand Maryland 
could nt have imparted such a mass of unlimited 
powers, nor could Congress have acquired them at 
the time of the cession ; the District}was subject to 
the legislative jurisdictions of Virginia and Mary- 
land; and this provision does no more than exclude 
those jurisdictions, and confer it upon Congress. 
But it is contended that the words “in all cases 
whalsoever” embrace the whovle circle of legislative 
wers, and confer them upon Congress. Can this 
eso, Mr. Speaker? Do not these few words de- 
stroy the whole complexion of the Constitution, and 
prostrate at the feet of a despicable aristocratic des- 
potism all the constitutional rights and privileges 
of the citizens of the District? If this interpretation 
be true, itdoes. Let us examine it, and see if it be 
true. If these words convey this unchecked and 
unlimited power of legislation, then are all the bar- 
riers of the Constitution interposed between the Gov- 
ernment and the citizen broken down, and the acts 
of Congress alone, liable every day to be altered, 
amended, or 5 ra the only Constitution of the 
people of this District. This would of itself bea 
sufficient refutation of the argument. But, sir, let 
it be remembered that the 4th and 5th articles which 
I have read are articies of the amended Constitu- 
tion, adopted after the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion containing this power of “exclusive legislation,” 
and are in themselves limitations and restrictions 
upon this exclusive power of unlimited legislation, 
evenif it existed before the adoption of these amend- 
ments, and are as available to the people of this Dis- 
trict as to any other portion of the peop!e of the Uni- 
ted States. If, under the wide range of these words, 
“exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever,” con- 
tended for by gentlemen; Congress has power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, it has 
power at its discretion to search and seize the per- 
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sons, houses, papers, and effects af the people of the 
District, take from them the right of trial by jury, 
and confiscate their property without compensa- 
tion; for these great rights, these great securities 
againsttyranny and oppression, are not more strong- 
ly secured by the Constitution than the rights of 
property in slaves; and if one can be broken down, 
so can the other. I call upon gentlemen who main- 
tain this claim of wholesale power to point out in 
what part of the Constitution these great attributes 
of liberty are secured against the power of this Gov- 
ernment, by which the right of individual property 
is not alike secured. They cannot do it, for the 
same articles and the same clauses which secure 
the one, secure the other. 

But, sir, by way of conclusive illustration of the 
truth of my position, let us reverse the case. Sup- 

ose, sir, instead of the location of the District here— 
or the Constitution makes no location—it had been 
made inanon-slaveholding State—Pennsylvania or 
New York, for instance; and the people of the South 
had petitioned Congress to institute slavery in the 
midst of a non-slaveholding people: what would 
Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers have said? 
Would this clause of the Constitution have autho- 
rized it? and would the Representatives from these 
States have contended so manfully for the recep- 
tion of such petitions? No, sir, no. The case 
would have been altered, and their sentiments would 
have been altered, when we were seeking to con- 
form their institutions to owrs, instead of their seek- 
ing to conform owr institutions to theirs. We should 
then have heard but little of this immense sweep of 
legislative power, and the danger to which the great 
right of petition was exposed by refusing to receive 
such petitions. 

But, sir, the article from which this immense 
mass of legislative power is derived, contains with- 
in itself its own interpretation, and the motive of 
its adoption. In addition to the power of “ exclu- 
sive legislation” in the District, the power to “ex- 
ercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards,and other needful build- 
ings,” is also given; the object of which was to pre- 
vent the clashing of National and State jurisdic- 
tion, to secure National property against State an- 
thority, and the dangerous collisions between Fed- 
eral and State authority which might grow out of 
it, and not to confer upon the Federal Government 
unlimited and despotic power. Sir, gentlemen seem 
not to discriminate between the power to regulate 
and the power to destroy property. These argu- 
ments, Mr. Speaker, 1 think are conclusive that 
the words “to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever” do not confer upon Congress the 
extraordinary and unlimited powers contended for 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brpp.t,) 
but that they are limited, by the Constitution itself, 
within the bounds prescribed for the action of this 
Government. 

(Continued on pages 749, 750, 751.) 





SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In the House of Representatives, January 22, 1810— 
On the swhject of Abolition Petitions. 

Mr. Apams, of Massachusetts, offered the follow- 
ing : 

Resolved, That the following be added to the 
standing rules of this House, to be numbered the 
2ist : 

“ Every petition presented by the Speaker, or by 
any member, with a brief verbal stacement of its 
contents, shall be received, unless objection be made 
to its reception for special reason; and whenever 
objection shall be made to the reception of a petition, 
the name of the member objecting, and tre reason 
of the objection, shall be entered upon the journal. 
The question in every such case shall be, Shall the 
petition be rejected ? and no petition shall be reject- 
ed but by a majority of the members present.” 

Mr. Apams said it was his intention to detain the 
House but for a short period ; indeed, he had been 
much inclined to suffer the question on the resolu- 
tion, Which after many attempts he had at length 
succeeded in presenting to-the House, to be taken 
without debate. The proposition (said Mr. A.) is 
a very simple one, and relates to the reception of 
petitions presented to this House on any and al! 
subjects. It is not confined to petitions praying for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia; nor to any other of that class 
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lition petitions: a term exceedingly indefinite in 
itself, and in regard to which this House has had a 
ten-days debate without coming to any understand- 
ing as to what is meant by it. I shall not now en- 
ter upon that subject at all, nor shall I discuss the 
subject of abolition, nor of slavery, nor of the slave- 
trade in any form. If IL were to do so, I should 
think it necessary to enlarge the field very much. 
As it is, a vast amount of time has been expended 
without coming to an issue of any consequence 
whatever to this House or to the country. I say 
this, because, on the propositions relating to memo- 
rials on abolition, the classes of those memorials 
are so very imperfectly defined that no man in this 
House knows what memorials would be received, 
and what would be rejected, under any of the reso- 
lutions which have been offered. To exemplify: 
the first class of these memorials pray for the abo- 
lition of slavery and of the slave-trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Well, gentlemen have wasted 
their eloquence in making constitutional objections 
against the reception of such memorials by this 
House, cuntending that Congress has no power to 
legislate on that subject. Admit that, (which I do 
not,) butsupposing it is a valid reason for the rejec- 
tion of all petitions on this subject, there is another 
class which pray forthe abolition of slavery and 
of the slave trade in the Territory of Florida. 
What becomes of all these constitutional objections 
when the question relates tothe Territories ? That 
case presents a different question, and must be met 
by a different arguinent. Supposing, however, 
both these classes of memorials to be included in 
your resolution, there is still another class, which 
ray that no new State shall be admitted into the 

Jnion whose constitution tolerates the existence 
of slavery. Not one of the arguments which we 
have supposed valid against the other classes of 
petitions applies to this class; and supposing you 
to exclude all which relate to slavery in this Dis- 
trict or in the Territory, that does not exclude 
these, and as soon as one of them shall be present- 
ed, the whole subject of slavery and of the slave- 
trade will be as completely open to discussion as it 
would have been on the other classes of memorials. 
A fourth class relates to the admission of the Ter- 
ritory of Florida asa slave State. Congress has 
the constitutional power to admit or not to admit ; 
the question then arises, shall Florida be received 
or not received ? And here again is the whole sub- 
ject open to discussion. I shall not enter on the 
discussion, but I say that these memorials throw 
the whole subject open as much as any of those 
which have been specified in the resolution under 
discussion. But, besides all these, there is another 
and a distinct class of petitions, which pray for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with the Re- 
public of Liayu. Ido not believe that it is in the 
mind of any gentleman in this House to raise a con- 
stitutional question un that subject. It is indispu- 
tably in the power of Congress to act on wack a 
prayer; and when such a memorial shall be brought 
up here, the whole subject of slavery and of the 
slave trade is as fally open for discussion as it coald 
have been on a petition praying for the abolilion of 
slavery in this District. I will not go further; but 
I put it to gentlemen who complain of the waste of 
time, and of the agitation im the country, occasion- 
ed by the receptien of abolition memorials, to in- 
quire of themselves, and answer to themselves, how 
long they think that the discussion of slavery and 
of theslave trade can be excluded from this House? 
I ask whether they expect to suppress that discus- 
sion here, by refusing to receive petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia ? 
Supposing a resolution passes that petitions on this 
specific subject shall be excluded, you do not get 
rid of the general subject; it goes further. I ask, 
again, is there here any individual who has the 
slightest fear of any member rising in his place and 
offering a resolution to abolish slavery and the 
slave-trade in the District of Columbia? I wish 
they would only allow it to be done, that they may 
see what number of voies can be obtained in sup- 
port of such a proposition. I say this in kindness 
to the South; if their object is to put down petitions 
of that character, 1 do in my conscience believe 
that the first thing they should do is to admit them 
to be presenied. If, out of the whole two hundred 
and forty votes, such a measure receives ten, I shall 
be much surprised. As to myself, I have long ago 
professed my belicf on the subject. From the time 
that I first entered this House, (which is now, I 
think, between eight and nine years,) I have always 
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declared that J am not prepared for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in this District ; and since the 
adjournment of the last Congress I have explicitly 
and publicly avowed my sentiments on that matter 
to the very petitioners who pray for it, and who 
have sent me their memorials to be presented here. 
With the exception of my friend from Vermont, 
over the way, (Mr. Siape,) who, I am obliged to 
believe, is prepared for such a measure, I do not 
know another gentleman in this House who I think 
would go for it. There may be many others; I do 
not say there are not; but I do not myself know of 
one, nor do I believe that ten votes could be got for 
such a proposition in this House. And even my 
friend from Vermont himself, whose able argument 
against slavery, delivered Jast week, was not as 
much attended to in this House as it will be by this 
nation—even he, who, I believe, once offered to in- 
troduce a bill for that object, declared to us, in that 
argument, that abolitionists generally attributed far 


more importance to the measure than he himself 


did. Lltake it for granted that he would vote for 
such a measure «but I think it at the same time ex- 
tremely likely that, when the House came to be di- 
vided, he would find himself in the “glorious mi- 
nority of one.” I say again to gentlemen of the 
South, If you wantfpeace, if your object is to allay 
agitation, if you want to see what is the real opin- 
ion of the Representatives of the North, be they 
Whigs or Administration men, offer yourselves, or 
get some one else to offer, a resolution for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in this District, and 
call the yeas and nays upon it; then you will un- 
derstand what is our feeling on that subject, and 
what is the feeling of our constituents. As matters 
now stand, we often hear one of the gentlemen of 
the South speak our own opinions more nearly 
than any one from the North. 1 believe that this 
is true in most cases. But what I now say is, that 
you cannct suppress a discussion on slavery by sup- 
pressing petitions for its abolition in this District; 


and what | say of one class of petitions, I say of | 


them all, I have now in my drawer not less than 
a hundred and fifly of them, waiting till we shall 
be allowed an opportunity to present them to the 
House; and I will here say that Ll think these pe- 
titioners have ground to inquire of this House 
how it happened that, while the ~ ‘eption of peti- 
tions is pre eminently and most emphatically the 
business of this House, we have been fifty days in 
session, and yet the Representatives from on!y two 
States have been permiutied to present the petitions 
of their constiivents. 1 have petitions of great im- 
portance on other subjects, entirely distinct from 
abolition, which Iam waiting to present here; but 
1 cannot, because this question is now brought up, 
and the House is openly ealled npon to suppress the 
right of petition; and we are here debating, from 
day to day, about excluding one petty class of pe- 
lilions relating to an object for which none would 
vote il they were received, 1 hope to be discharg- 
ed from the responsibilily of consuming the time of 
the Eluuse on such a matter asthis. I have been 
charged with it. ‘The House has been heretofore 
debating tor weeks, and [ have been most unjustly 
charged with it all, but I cannot be charged with it 
now. I say to this House and to this nation, that I 
have no partoftheblame. Who is the responsible 
person upon a debate which has occupied eight or 
ten days? On the 30th of December, almost im 
mediately afier the House was organized, (or ra- 
ther, letme say, organized in pari, for we are not 
more than half organized to this hour,)a gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Wise,) whom I am sorry 
not to see in his place, and for the cause of whose 
absence [ am still more sorry, presented a resolu- 
tion which I believe is idenucally the same with 
that now before the House. He presented it out 
of order—contrary to the rules; so that he was 
obliged to move that the rules be suspenced for its 
introduction; but he could not carry that motion. 
There was the first step in this matter. At that 
time not a single petition had yet been presented. 
There was the beginning of this debate. The next 
day he renewed his motion, and it again failed. 
‘he gentleman then gave notice to the House that 
he would renew the same motion every day of the 
session till the object should be granted. I thought 
at that time that it was not in order to repeat a 
proposition which had once been rejected, but the 
Chair ruled otherwise. The gentleman, however, 
thought better of the matter, as most of us cught to 
do in regard to what we often say in the heat of 
debate, and he did not renew his motion; but, not 
satisfied with the stoppage which had thus been 








put to an exciting debate, a colleague of the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cores) offered another resolution on 
the same subject, in these words: 


“ All petitions, memorials, and papers touching 
the abolition of siavery, or the buying, selling, or 
transferring of slaves in any State, District, or 
Territory of the United States, shall, upon their 
presentation, be laid on the table without being 
debated, a, read, or referred; and no further 
action whatever shall be had thereon.” 


There was this difference between the two pro- 
positions: ‘The proposition of the latter gentleman 
did not make the question of reception the issue; 
that of the other gentleman (which is the proposi- 
tion now before the House) did make the question 
of reception the issue. The one proposed to hang 
up between heaven and earth the question of recep- 
tion, so that nobody should know whether abolition 
memorials were received or not; and we had an 
edifying debate on that very question, in the course 
of which I recollect that an astute gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Unperwoop) said that his vote, for 
or against the resolution, would depend on that 
point; but that, as the resolution stood, he could 
not tell whether the memorials were received or 
not. [Laughter.] I say, sir, the question of re- 
ception was suspended between earth and heaven, 
or between earth and——another place. [Loud 
Jaughter.] The resolution now before us does not 
leave the question of reception in that extraordi- 
nary predicament; itis framed in swch a manner 
that, according to a decision made by your prede- 
cessor in that chair, (Mr. Speaker Polk,) the fact 
of the reception of the memorials is established; 
for that precise question was brought to him in 
regard to the same proposition now before us, 
and which was adopted by the last Congress. I 
say the question was then specifically made, whether 
petitions, under the effect of that rule, were or 
were not received by the House; and the then 
Speaker of the House decided that they were. I 
presume, therefore, that all the abolition memori- 
als then presented remain still on filein the Clerk’s 
office. Well, this second proposition (Mr. Coies’s) 
again failed, because two-thirds of the House were 
not willing to recvive it; but then came the self- 
same proposition in the form of an amendment to 
a report of the Committee on the Revised Rules of 
Order; and that is the position of it at this time. 
We are now discussing it as an amendment to the 
rules of this House, and 1n that form it did not re- 
quire a vote of two-thirds to introduce it. It was 
therefore received and discussed, and, after dis- 
cussion, Was laid on the table by a majority of the 
House. Still, I say that the whole diseussio., in 
all its forms, has taken place by the agency of gen- 
tlemen representing the southern portion of this 
Union; and, whatever agitation the discussion 
may have produced either in or out of the House, 
lies at their door, not at ours—especially not at 
mine, for I have taken no part in it, unless it has 
been for the last eight or ten days to worry the 
Speaker every morning till I could get my resolu- 
tion before the House. [A laugh.] 

I shall not now enter on the greatand wide ques- 
tion of slavery or the slave-trade in any State, Dis- 
trict, Territory, dominion, or nation on the face of 
the globe. The subject is too large. I hope the 
day will come when [ shall have an opportunity of 
delivering my opinions on that whole subject, but I 
assure gentlemen that I shall not attempt it ona 
little petty resolu’ion about the reception of peti- 
tions. There are ways cnough to get at the sub- 
ject. I cou'd bring it into this House to-morrow. 
I can tel] gentlemen that it will come upon this 
House in forms very different from this; and, to 
give the House a piece of my mind, I think it ought 
to have been before this House already. It should 
have formed one of the topies of the President’s 
message. Here are at this moment four States of 
this Union on the verge of civil war, avowedly on 
this very subject; and we see no more mention of it 
in the ‘essage, than if those States were in the 
moon. Do gentlemen from Virginia, from New 
York, from Georgia, from Maine, from New Hamp- 
shire, expect that this ques'ion is not to come before 
Congress 3—that it will not be discussed here in 
all its breadth and length and depth? Very well, 
gentlemen—go on—to sleep and to slumber; but 
remember you will be waked from your sleep by 
voices more than from the dead. I say again, to 
gentlemen of the North, and gentlemen of the 
South, you cannot keep that discussion out of this 
House; and you will soon give up trying to doso, 
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by passing small resolutions about abolition peti 
tions. P 

And now, having discharged myself, and those 
with whom I act, from all the responsibility of thj, 
debate, I will relieve the South also from’ al! r 4 
ee least so far as moral principle a 

y rendering to them here my public dente fi 
having opened the question. I believe the ti - 
thus far cunsumed in that discussion has been time 
wellspent. We have listened to speeches of a 
ability on both sides; we have heard slavers de 
fended by all that can be said in its defence ‘ 
the cause of freedom advocated—I will not oe 
all that can be said in its behalf—but at leasi 5. 
something. ‘The reserve has been all on that si 2 
Indeed, I do not think that any gentleman - 
attempted formally to contend for it, but my friend 
from Vermont (Mr. Scape.) All the speeches | 
have heard, save one by the gentleman behind me 
(Mr. Grancer,) have beenon the other side. Gen’ 
tlemen from the North have shown us how far they 
can goin supporting the rights of the South. That 
has been the subject; that has been the argument 
They have been arguing the cause of slavery 
although they are the Representatives only of free. 
men. The cause of freedom, in all its power, has 
not even been touched, save by the gentleman from 
Vermont; and even by him rather in the way ot 
apology for the unfortunate abolitionists, than by 
appeals to the laws of God, the laws of Nature, ani 
the Declaration of Independence. When the gen. 
eral subject comes to be discussed, I trust that jt 
will be argued on those grounds; that we sha}! yo: 
merely attempt to apologize for a certain class of 
petitioners, but that the appeal will be to the Jaws 
of God, the laws of Nature, and the Declaration of 
Independence made by the original thirteen S:ates 
of this Union, among whom I can bring gentlemen 
high and illustrious names from Virginia, from 
Georgia, and from South Caro!ina. That is the 
ground that will be taken by the defenders of free- 
dom. But I will not now enter into that question. 
The resolution I now offer refers simply to the rules 
of the House ; that is the subject we are diseussing. 

{Mr. Coorrr, of Georgia, here interposed and 
begged leave to correct the honorable gentieman in 
one particular. The gentleman had made one 
broad remark, which might seem to cover Mr. C. 
It was, that all had been said in this debate which 
could be said in defence of slavery. Mr. C, dis. 
avowed having entered upon the general question 
of slavery at all: he had only endeavored to defend 
those who held property in slaves under the Con- 
stitution. ] i 

Mr. Avams resumed. I did not understand the 
honorable gentleman otherwise. I did not mean 
to say more than that he thus defined the Constitu- 
tion as making property of human beings. That 
is what I call slavery. But the question is now on 
the rules; and the immediate question before the 
House is on the resolution moved by the gent!eman 
from South Carolina, in these words: 

“ Resolved, That, upon the presentation of any 
memorial or petition praying for the abolition of 
slavery or the slave-trade in any District, Territory, 
or State of the Union, and upon the presentation of 
apy resolution or other paper touching that subject, 
the reception of such memorial, petition, resolution, 
or paper shall be considered as objected to ; and the 
question of its reception shall be laid on the table, 
without debate or further action thereon.” 

This is identically the same resolution which 
was offered by the first gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wisr,) and which seems intended to get rid of 
the question of reception by suspending it between 
the two parts of the universe I referred to, leaving it 
utterly uncertain whether these petitions are receiv- 
ed by the House ornot. That, of itself, is objection 
enough tome; and I will say, fora high-minded chev- 
alier, which I consider the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. THompson) to be, as brave and gal- 
lant as Bayard, without fear and without reproach, it 
seems to me a very smaii way of getting rid of the 
question, to hang itup between thuse two places. 
He will not say, reject it; no. He will not say, 
receive it; no. He will not reject it or receive it, 
but lay the question of reception on the table; so 
that neither this House, nor the Clerk, nur the 
world, shall know whether it. is received or not. 
It seems to me that it wonld be more bold, open, 
and candid, and better becoming the gentleman, to 
say one thing or the other: yet I will say the same 
thing in regard to the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wise,) which I have said of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Tnompson.) I highly 
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him. I believe him to be an honest, fair, 
open-hearted, open-mouthed man ; fanghier ;) and 

[respect and honor him for it. Sir, | am a Yankee, 

god Yankees are said to be famous for their trick- 

ery in public dealing. How that may be, I do not 
jnow ; but tome it seems that this resolution as well 
deserves the character of a “wooden nutmeg” as 
if it had.come from the acutest of Yankee pedlars. 

Loud laughter.]} I know that neither of these 

ntlemen would ever have proposed to dispose ot 
the question in this way, if they had not found, from 
experience, that they could not get rid of these 
abolition memorials in a manner more agreeable to 
them. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) 
isfor rejecting them at once—for refusing to re- 
ceive them, and for openly saying so to the world. 

Where the expedient of hanging up the question of 

reception came from, I do not know ; I hope it did 

pot come from Yankee land.[A voice. Yes it did ; 

jtcame from New Hampshire.) Well, wherever 
it came from, I wash my hands of it. That is the 
roposition, however, on whch the House will be 
called to vole by yeas and nays, if they reject mine 
that is the proposition on which the previous ques 

tion was called pemerees and it failed but by a 

single vote ; and I say that, if Southern gentlemen 

declare themselves to be ashamed of it, I hope they 
will vote against it. 

Now, sir, I will state to the House why I propose 
that my resolution shall be entered as the 2Ist rule 
of the House. 

The 20h rule declared— 

“As soon as the Journal is read, the Speaker 
shal] call for petitions from the members of each 
State, and delegates from each Territory, begining 
with Maine and the Territory of Wiskonsin, alter- 
nately; and if, on any day, the whole of the States 
and Territories shall not be called, the Speaker 
shall begin on the next day where he left off the 
previous day: provided that, after the first thirt 
days of the session, petitions shall not be received, 
except on the first day of the meeting of the House 
ju each week.” 

And the 2lst rule, which now immediately fol- 
lows it, provides— 

“The petitions having been presented and dis- 
posed of, reports from committees shall be called 
for and disposed of; in doing which, the Speaker 
shall call upon each standing committee, in the 
order they are named in the 70th and 98th rules ; and 
when all the standing committees have been called 
on, then it shall be the duty of the Speaker to call 
for reporis from select committees ; if the Speaker 
shall not get through the call upon the commitees 
before the House passes to other business, he shall 
resume the next call where he left off. Resolutions 
shall then be called for in the same order, and 
disposed of by the same rules, which apply to peti- 
tions: provided that no member shall offer more 
than one resolution, or one series of resolutions, all 
relating tothe same subject, until allthe States and 
Territories shall have been called.” 

I would place mine between ihe two; and here, 
asa justification for my extreme anxiety on the 
subject of the right of petition, I will ask the atten- 
tion of the House to the order of business which 
these rules establish. Whatis it? The very first 
business in order isto receive petitions; and this 
regulation dates from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. There is areason for it. What is Govern- 

ment instituted for, but to redress the grievances of 
the people? What is the object of all government ? 
What are we here for 2 hat is the Constitution 
for? Why does Congress meet every year, if not 
for the redress of grievances? All else is of sub- 


‘ ordinate importance. The appropriation bills are 


very important for the conducting of the Govern- 
ment, and for performing its duties of justice to the 
people. But what else have we to do but to redress 
grievances? It is therefore just and reasonable 
that the first thing the House does should be to in- 
quire what grievancesare to be redressed. But how 
can we know this, unless the people tellus? The 
right of petition, therefore, is essential to the very 
existence of government: it is the right. of the 
people over the Government: it is their right, and 
they may not be deprived of it. I presume it wil! 
be admitted here, so thoroughly is this the fact, that 
if that amendment of the Constitution by which 
Congress are prohibited from interfering with the 
right of petition had not been adopted, the right 
would neverthe!ess have existed just as really as it 
now does. The amendment insisting on its preser- 
vation was adopted at the instance of the great and 
glorious Old Dominion, It was inserted then, not 
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to confer the right, but to secure it against violation 
by Congress. ill any man say that the right to 
petition Government would not exist, unless written 
down in the Constitution? It is interwoven with 
the nature of Government itself; it does not belong 
toa republic alone, or to a monarchy, or to an 
aristocracy, but is common to them all. The 
greatest despot on the globe is compelled to receive 
petitions from his meanest subject. The Grand 
Turk never rides out but he is besieged with peti- 
tions, and he is obliged to receive them all. Hol- 
ding, then, that this right is founded inthe immortal 
nature of man, who petitions his Maker, I am 
against all abridgment of it. But, color it as you 
please, the resolution of the gentleman from South 
Carolina does abridge this right; for, if you say 
that you will not receive certain petitions, or if you 
will not tell whether you receive them or not, I 
say it is the same thing, in the result, as if you re- 
jected those petitions. And when this is done, not 
in regard to one petition, or twenty petitions, but to 
a whole class of petitions, without distinct specifi- 
cation, it amounts to the exercise of an arbitrary 
discretion in this House whether the House will 
receive any petition or not. I say you cannot spe- 
cify any one class of excluded petitions without 
claiming the rightof extending your interdict to all 
other classes of them. 

A very luminous illustration of thisis to be found 
in the practice of the British House of Commons. 
I remember that, at the last session, the practice of 
that Hlouse was adduced here to justify the refusal 
of abolition petitions, and we had long arguments 
to show that there was a discretion in this House 
as to the reception of petitions, because there was 
such a discretion in the House of Commons. There 
is such a discretion in that House, but it extends to 
one class of petitions only ; there is one class which 
the House of Commons does not receive. Whena 
petition of this class is presented, if objection is 
made, the petition is refused to be received. I do 
not, of course, when I say one class, referto peti- 
tions which contain insulting language and are 
disrespectful to the Government. Nobody pretends 
that petitions of this description ought to be received 
by any legislative body; that fact alone is a valid 
reason for their rejection; but, besides these, 
there isone class, and one only, which the House 
of Commons excludes, and those are petitions 
against taxation. The House of Commons, being 
a taxing machine, cannot bear to hear petitions 
against the exercise of its taxing power. If any 
gentleman will take the trouble to look into Hat- 
sell’s Book of Precedents, he will tind, that when 
the petitions of the people of America against the 
stamp act were presented in Parliament, this 
rule was applied to han, and they were accordingly 
not received. ‘There is another instance recorded 
of the same kind: it is a petition to the King from 
the first Congress of the United States. The King 
referred it tothe House of Common:: the petition 
itself may be found in the journals of the old Con- 
gress: it was addressed to the Kingin 1775, and 
Sir George Saville, it is said, offered to present the 

etition, (much of the style of some entries mide 
nere, of late years, in our Journals.) The name 
of Sir George Saville is well known as the friend 
of liberty. tis an historical name, venerable in 
his native country as itis throughout the civilized 
world. This gentleman, it is said, “offered to pre- 
sent the pe ition of persons styling themselves 
Representatives of the People of the North Ameri- 
ean Colonies.” Objection was made, and an argu- 
ment ensued which [ should be glad to read if there 
was time todoso. It isthe very argument which 
we now hear inthis House. It prevailed then and 
there. And the petition of our Be pencnionne was 
in consequence rejected And these, sir, are the 
precedents from the House of Commons which 
were openly adduced in this House (and I do not 
know but they may be adduced again) to prove the 
right of the House to refuse abolition petitions ! 

Now, to apply th'sto my argument. Ifthis House, 
on the force of these precedents, is justified in the 
principle that it may reject abolition petitions, I ask 
if the same precedent is not much more powerful, 
and still more in point, if applied to petitions which 
relate to the tariff? The parallel would then run 
on all fours. Then the precedent of the House of 
Commons would be oi authority. If it has any 
force in the one class of petitions, it has stil] more 
in relation to the other. I ask gentlemen from the 
North, and gentlemen from the South, are you 
teady to reject petitions against duties imposed for 
the revenue ? e rule includes the resolutions 
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of State Legislatures. I repeat, that if you can re- 
ject abolition memorials because the House of Com- 
mons rejects memorials against taxes, you can re- 


| ject petitions against all taxation ; and the precedent 


is of stronger authority. If you can do it in rela- 
tion to one class, you can doit in relation to any 
other class; and if you can do it in relation to the 
petitions of whole classes of individuals, you can 
do it to the petition of any one individual. Nay, I 
think I heard it expressly argued here, that the 
right of petition is not infringed when you reject a 
single petition, because the Constitution says that 
the people have a right to “assemble” to petition 
Congress for a redress of grievances. So there 
must be an assemb'y of the people, or else the re- 
jection of their petitions is not unconstitutional! I 
say that argument will apply precisely. If once 
you admit the principle that the House has a dis- 
cretionary power to reject petitions, the question 
will at Jast be mide here, whether the petitioner is 
ofthe polities of the majority or of the minority. 
That will be the next step; and when that step is 
taken, what will have become of the right of peti- 
tion ? 

One objection I have to the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina is, that it is a novelty, 
and that in two respects. Heretofore,to my extreme 
grief, sorrow, and, | would add, indignation, if that 
were of any avail, this House, during the four or 
five sessions last past, has sanctioned the recep- 
tion of abolition memorials, and has then ordered 
them to lie on the table without being read, printed, 
or acted on in any way. ‘That measure I consider 
as another wooden nutmeg; it is an expedient to 
get rid of the consideraUion of these memorials, and 
yet to escape the odium of refusing to receive them. 
That is a distinction of great power with some 
Northern gentlemen. If you only receive the me- 
morial, they are satisfied; no matter whether you 
ever read ii or look itagaiv. But they will never 
refuse to receive a petiuon! Oh, no, sir! But 
they will not hear them read. ‘That is the argu- 
ment of one class of reasoners. Still this was 
something. And, since the question has been up, 
we have twice had the pfecise question of reception 
put to the Elouse, and the yeas and nays called upon 
it. In examiving those yeas and nays, I find that 
the very distinguished gentleman from New York, 
over the way, (Mr, Vanpexpoet,) who is ready thus 
sternly to suspend the question, did vote for recep- 


tion. Well, sir, every man has his own system of 
logic. For my own part, I thank no gentleman, 


either in the name of these petitioners or in my 
own name, for receiving their petitions, and then 
laying them on the table without being read. Nay, 
Sir, to me it is insignificant whether they are read 
or not, unless they are considered. It is the right 
of the petitioner, and the duty of this Honse, that, 
when a petition ts presented to it, the House should 
inform itseif what that petition contains—should 
then consider, and then answer it. As the practice 
of the British House of Commons has been visited 
on us in debate, and is likely to be again, I will 
read from Haisell: 

“We learn, from an examination of a'] these in- 
stances, that this praeti¢e has been confined, as it 
ought to be most strictly, to the refusing to receive 
such petitions only as object against a tax which 
the House of Commons ts imposing for the current 
service of the year; and that it has never been ap- 
plied to petitions which have been offered in a sub- 
sequent session, desiring a repeal or reconsideration 
cf the taxes imposed in a former. Indeed, the 
House ought to be particularly cautious not to be 
over rigid in extending this rule beyond what the 
practice of their ancestors, in former times, can 


| justify. To receive and hear and consider the pe- 


titions of their fellow-subjects, when presented de- 
cently, and containing no matter intentionally of- 
fensive to the House, is a duty incumbent upon 
them, antecedent to ail rules and orders that may 
have been instituted for their own convenience : 
justice and the lawsof their country demand it from 
them.” 

This is the comment of Hatsell; and is there any 
discovery in that? Is it not a d:ctate of common 
sense? When you assume the right of petition, 
does not that right, in all sound-togie and in al} 
moral principie, carry with it the duty to receive, 
hear, aud consider petitions? If not, then is the 
guaranty of that right the greatest of mockery % 
This House says to an American citizen, “O yes! 
you have certainly the right to petition, but I will 
neither read, hear, nor consider your petition when 
you send it,” Sir, what difference is there between 
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saying this, and telling the man at once you have 
not the right to petition us? You only cheat the 
man by a false pretence, while you give him a right 
which you take care shall be of no avail. This is 
the objection I have to all resolutions which refuse 
the hearing of petitions. ‘This House should speak 
the language of a great and generous nation; it 
should deal with the people in a fair, open, and 
candid way; and it is not so dealing to say to them, 
We will receive your petitions, but we will not 
consider them. If you refuse to hear and consider, 
as well as to receive, you do in substance deny the 
right to petition. Sur, decent language will not 
express what you do. It is conduct that would be 
unworthy of a single individual, and is vastly more 
xo of the Kepresentatives of this great and mighty 
nation. 

I have already stated the substance of another 
objection to the resolution—namely, that it wi!l not 
answer its purpose. If you succeed in rejecting all 
these memorials, you have not thereby got rid of 
the question. You will have the question of slavery 
and of abolition forced upon you every day ; you can- 
not keep it out of the House; and, if you persevere, 
you will, before you are aware of it, have a civil 
war raging, while you are excluding theonly means 
that can put an end to it. 

L have not taken up, neither will J, the corres- 
pondence between the Governors of Virginia and 
New York, and between the Governors of Georgia 
and Maine, presenting, as it does, a state of things 
on which the Hense at this moment ought, in my 
opinion, to be deliberating. What is the substance 
of this correspondence? It is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the interpretation of the Constitution. 
‘They discuss that difference with great ability on 
both sides, but they come to no agreement. The 
Governor of Virginia says that the Governor of 
New York must give up the point, or 

{At this point Mr. Runes was arrested by the 
Chair, and it was declared not in order to discuss 
this correspondence, 

Mr. Apams. Others have spoken of it without 
being rebuked. 

Cuatr. It cannot be done but by consent of the 
House. 

Mr. Coorer, of Georgia. I have no objection to 
the gentleman’s proceeding, so far as New York 
and Virginia are concerned; but when he comes to 
Georgia, I give notice that I shall object. 

A Vowr. You yourself alluded to the subject. 

Mr. Covorer. Yes, but I was called to order. 

Mr. Wavpy Tuomeson. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is strictly in order, and I hope-he 
will be allowed to proceed, The question must 
come up. 

Cries of “Go on! Go on!”] 

I was going to observe that, in the last sentence 
of this correspondence, the Governor of Virginia 
declares that, unless the Governor of New York 
recedes from his position, either there must be an 
amendment of the Constitution, or Virginia must 
recur to first principles and take her rights into her 
own hands. I pretend not to give the precise words, 
but that is the substance. Now, I enter not into 
this question. I[said Ll would not. Tasknot which 
is right—the Governor of New York orthe Governor 
of Virginia; but here is a State which is in popu- 
lation and in wealth the first in the Union, and in 
intelligence equal to any other; and here is another 
State, equally distinguished in this Union, equally 
respecied and beloved by me; both are at that point 
with each other as sovereign States. I ask how 
long this question is to be kept out of this House ? 
Lhave named four States, but there are also two 
other States, of mast respectable characier, who 
were recently in the same condition, and who ne- 
gotiated between themselves and agreed upon some 
sortofacompromise. The compromise may prove 
satisfactory, though I doubt it. The principle in 
question was as much contested between these 
States, as between Georgia and Maine; and to- 
morrow Massachusetts and South Carolina may be 
in the same condiuon,. Sir, there are no two States 
in the Union—one of them slaveholding, and the 
other not—which may not be in that condition from 
day to day. And are we to continue under a state 
of things, progressing, as such a state of things 
iaturally does, and must, from words to action? 
For Itake it for granted that the Governor of Vir- 
ginia is no bully; that he did not expect to frighten 
the Empire State by his message. Suppose these 
two great States were to come to action; is thata 
a subject to be kept out of this House? No, sir; it 
cannot be; and therefore I say that the proposition 
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of the gentleman from South Carolina is small and 
paltry. Nor is that ofthe gentleman from Virginia 
any better. I do not attribute the fault to those 
gentlemen; it lies in the nature of the thing itself— 
it is fanning the sun with a peacock’s feather to 
make it coo}. The resolution wil! not answer its 
purpose, and its only effect will be to agitate and 
vex a number cf petitioners as respectable as any 
ethers in the Union. It cannot suppress the discus- 
sion of the subject. I say, again, I thank the gen- 
tlemen of the South for having opened that discus- 
sion fully. I do not conceive that the eight or ten 
days expended in the debate have been lost time; 
much has been said that will be considered. Such 
discussion has a tendency to bring the parties to- 
gether, not to alienate them. Let us say what we 
have tosay. Say what you have to say, and then 
we must come to some compromise, which is re- 
quired on both sides. This has been done before ; 
it was done in the Convention which formed the 
Constitution. The discussion was as heating then 
as it is now; yet they came to an understanding— 
they agreed upon a compromise, It is true, they 
were obliged to resort to a little external interference 
by prayer for it, (and I should be glad we did the 
sime now, and that we had a Chaplain to perform 
the duty ;) still the two parties came together, and 
they have kept together for fifty years. Do gentle- 
men from the South believe that, by excluding 
these memorials, they will ever convert cur pe- 
tiuoners? Do you believe it? Do you expect to 
bring them to your terms? I heard two of the 
gentlemen yesterday say that, as to slavery, they 
should not disenss ii; they had nothing to say about 
it; and so says the Governor of Virginia. And 
what does the Governor of New York say in reply ? 
I did not asi~you to discuss it; 1 did not put it in 
issue. So wesay now. Gentlemen of the South, 
we do not interfere wkh you and your institutions, 
Keep your institutions! Cherish them! Hold them 
for BLessinG! We shal! not disturb either your 
creed or your practice; but on subjects in which 
we are as much interested as yon, and when the 
matter has come to a question of peace or war, 
freemen can stand upon their rights as well as 
the holders of slaves. When Jove eppea's to his 
thunder, the fable tells usthat Jove is wrong. Why 
will yon not discuss this question? Do you fear 
the argnment? If not, why do you refuse to enter 
into it? If you are so firm, so confident, so im- 
movably resolute, why will you not speak? I call 
upon you to speak ; explain this subject tous who 
do not understand it. Show us thé “ blessings” of 
this instimtion. Let us look at them. I believe 
some of you think that slavery is a blessing which 
we ought to take tovurse!ves. If so, give us your 
reasons; show us how it will be for our interest, 
and how it can be made to conform to our sense of 
duty. Perhaps we shall come ronnd; who knows 
but you may convert us? [A laugh.] I do not re- 
sist; Tam open to conviction. Suppose you try it. 

The Governor of Virginia, when he puts on his 
armor, and clothes himself in complete steel, cries, 
“Tam ready to fight oa the question ;” and so say 
the gentleman from South Carolina and the gentle- 
man from Virginia; but I beg leave to say to them 
thatthe tone of defiance is not the tone to make 
peace. No; defend your own institations as you 
think proper, if they are assailed by violence, de- 
fend thein by violence ; bat if rot, L sav tothose gen- 
tlemen, come and lei us reason together; let us have 
a cool dispassio ate comparison ( f opinion. That 
is my wish; that, I think, is the true course. 

But the propos.tion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina gors, in two particulars, further than ever 
this Hou-e h cone befor Heretofore, the House, 
by special reso!ntion, bas declared that memorials 
shall be received and laid on the table without 
reading, but th of the resolation has always 
been confined to that particular session in which it 


the effect 
1 
has passed. §@ut now here is a step forward in the 
' 


process of rejecting petiti ns; the P *titiens are not 
received, but the question of their reception is sus- 
pended. ‘That is one step. Then the resolution, 
instead of applying to this session only, is proposed 
as a sianding rnle of the House. Of course, it will 
extend through two sesstous 31 least, and, by the 
ordinary practice which has hitherto prevailed, of 
adopting the rules of order of a previons session, 
the rule will, in fact, become, in some reszects, a 
rermanent law of the House. On both these grounds 
I object to it; and I call the attention of the House 
to an observation of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, (Mr. Tinuincnast,) which struck me when 
it was made with peculiar force. These petitions 
¢ 
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re 
are addressed to the Senate and the House of Rep. 
resentatives—to the whole Congress. The peti- 
toners have as much right to go before the Senate 
as before the House of Representatives. If you in. 
terrupt the progress of their petition by refusing to 
receive it, or, still more, bysuspending the question 
of its reception, you deprive them of their privilege 
of going before the Senate. It is a double violation 
of their right of petition. I know it may be said 
that the petitioners are at liberty to present another 
copy of their memorial tothe Senate. That is true; 
but if you suspend the question of reception, you 
deprive them, ineffect, just as much ; for, let them 
present their memorials as they will to the Senate 
when they come to the House, here is the rule; for 
under this resolution I suppose you will not receive 
a bill from the Senate on the snbject of abolition, 
any more than you will receive a petition. [I say 
then, that you deprive a whole class of petitioners, 
and that the l:rgest class of any in the country. of 
- hearing not only in this House, but in the Senate 
aiso, 

Now my proposition is very simp’e. It is this: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the 
standing rules of this House, to be numbered the 2] st: 

“Every petition presented by the Speaker, or by 
any member, with a brief verbal statement of its 
contents, shall be received, unless objection be made 
to its reception for special reason; and whenever 
objection shall be made to the reception of a peti- 
tion, the name of the member objecting, and the 
reason of the objection, shall be entered upon the 
journal. The question m every such case shall be, 
Shall the petition be rejected? and no petition shall 
be rejected, but by a majority of the members 
present.” 

It will be observed that this resolution, if adopted, 
does not specify in what manner the petitions shall 
be treated after they are received. I say this by 
way of answering a large portion of the gentlemen 
on the other side, who wasted a vast deal of argu- 
ment by putting supposed cases of the presentation 
tana and unconstitutional petitions. I do not 
deny the right of the House to refuse to receive a 
petition when it is first presented ; but I wish all 
petitions to be veceived, unless their reception is 
specially objected to. What shail be done with 
them afterwards, is for the House to determine. 
What I want to settle is, the principle that the 
right of petition includes within it the right of hav- 
ing petitions received, unless special objection ex- 
ists against it; and to show whether this 1s the 
ease, I require the name of the person objecting 
and the reasons of the objection to be entered on 
the journals of the House. Now it is possible for 
the House to adopt this resolution, and yet to pass 
another that the petitions, when received, shall 
neither be read nor considered. But if the House 
sha!l adopt this resolution, I confess that it is my 
impression that there is not a man in this House 
who will be willing to record as the ground of his 
objection to its being received, that it is an abolition 
petition. Theremay be some—there may be many ; 
but I beiieve that, if the question of reception is 
put to the House, they cannet get a majority to 
vote against it. 

I do not believe that there is a man here who is 
willing to have such a thing go upon the record in 
a single case; und if there is—there may be many 
for anght I know—but if there is, put the question 
o the decision of the House, and see how the ma- 
‘jority will go. Ido not believe that you can geta 
majority for it, if there is a man that would move 
it; and for this reason: by receiving a petition, you 
decide nothing, and I was willing to put upon the 
record my acknowledgment of the right of the 
House to reject petitions. I fully and freely admit 
it; but L say it must be done for a special reason, 
which must be assigned on the journal, to go before 
the worli—before posterity; and if there isa gen- 
tleman here who would not scruple at putting his 
name to such an objeetion on the journal, I will 
answer for it that intwenty years henee he and his 
children would blush to see bis name with such an 
addition to it, come he from the North or the South, 
or where he may. If you adopt my resolution, i 
only settle the principle that a}l petitions shall be 
received, unless a special objection, which is to be 
entered on the journal, shall be made; and then 
that there shall be a special vote upon it by the 
House. Rely upon it, that, if this resolution passes, 
you will hear no more objections, not only to the 
reception of the petition, but to its reference; to 
the hearing it; to considering it, which is as much 
the duty of the House as toreceive it. Iam willing 
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rest it upon this. I am willing to admit the right 
. the House to refuse to receive, in any case in 
ghich @ majority of the House is willing that the 
reason for rejecting the petition shall go upon the 
tow, Mr. Speaker, I have no more to say. 
[ will not enter upon the subject of slavery or the 
jave- trade in the District of Columbia. 


SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 
Continued from page 745, 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is sull a further limita- 
jon upon the power ol Congress, which confines 
js action to the expressly delegated powers, and 
jeaves it no pretext lor assuming powers hot pro- 
pbited. The proviso to the act of cession by Vir- 
giniasays: a 

“That the jurisdiction of the laws of this Com- 
monwealth over the persons and property of indi- 
ydaals residing within the limits of the cession 
gforesaid, shall not cease or determine until Con- 
gress, having accepted said cession, shall, by law, 
provide for the government thereof, under their ju- 
risdiction, in manner provided by the article before 

cited.” : 

"the article referred to is the 8th section of the 
st article, enumerating and delegating the legisla- 
ve powers of Congress. It is thus referred to in 
the 2d section of the act of cession, which proves 
that it was designed as a limitation upon the pow- 
ers of Congress: 

“That a tract of country, not exceeding ten miles 
guare, or any lesser quantity, to be located within 
ihe limits of this State, and im any part thereof, as 
Congress may by law direct, and the same is here- 
by forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress 
and Government of the United States, in full and 
absolute right and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of 
wil as of persons residing or to residé thereon, pur- 
sant lo the tenor and effect of the eighth section of 
te frst article of the Constitution of the Government 
of the United States.” 

Is not here, sir, a clear limitation upon the pow- 
ers of this Government over this District, to the 
enumerated powers of the Constitution? and did 
not Congress accept the cession with this condition 
annexed? With what propriety, then, can Con- 
gress be asked to usurp power and violate this ex- 
press condition? But, sir, another view presents 
self, growing out of this section of the act, which 
clearly proves the intention of the contracting par- 
ties, and their views of the powers of Congress over 
this subject when the cession was made. This sec- 
tion conferred upon Congress the power of locating 
the ten miles square anywhere in the State of Vir- 
ginia which it might select. Suppose it had been 
located so as to include the city of Richmond, as it 
might have been. Do you think, sir, Virginia had 
bestowed upon Congress a diseretion which, in her 
estimation, would have enabled it to abolish slavery 
in the very centre of its slave population, embra- 
cing its very capital? The idea is too preposterous 
to think of. hus, sir, the power of Congress is 
not only limited by the plain letter of the Constitu- 
tion, but by its plighted faith, which 1t is bound, by 

every consideration of national honor, to fulfi’. 

The question now recurs, Mr. Speaker, What dis- 
position should be made of these petitions? Should 
they be received, or not? I contend that they should 
not be received. First, because they ask Congress 
‘odo that which it has no constitutional power to 
do. I flatter myse!f that 1 have satisfactorily proved 
that Congress has no constitutional power to abol- 
ish “ slavery” or the “ slave-trade” between citizens 
of this District and the slave States, and between 
the slave States themselves; and that, if the pray- 
ers of the petitioners were to prevail, it would be 
in violation of the Constitution, and in utter disre- 
gard of the rights of private property. Why, then, 
receive petitions which call upon the House to do 
what it has, palpably, no powertodo? It isan idle 
waste of time, and a most pernicious example. Sec- 
ond, because from the effects which the introduc. 
tion of such petitions must necessarily produce. 
Their introduction uniformly produces excitement 
and unprofitable discussion here, and a correspond- 
ing excitement in the two great sections of the Uni- 
on. The discussions here are well calculated to 

roduce heartburnings, jealousies, and alienations 

tween the Representatives of the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States, which will act and react 
upon their constituents, and produce like feelings 
among them, to the hazard of the peace of the coun- 
try and the integrity of the Union. Not only this; 
but these discussions, urged in a manner so violent 
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and unreserved, will find their way to the slave 

population, and excite among them delusive hopes 

and a spirit of insubordination, and attempts at in- 

surrection, which, atter the butchery of a few help- 

less women and children, can only end in their own 

destruction. ‘These are the only etleets which the 

introduction and discussion of these petitions are 

calculated to produce. Why, then, introduce them? 

Why cast a firebrand into the midst of such com- 

bustible materials, and hazard an exp!osion so fatal 

to the harmony of this body, the peace of the nation, 

and the integrity of the Union?) Why produce dis- 
cord, where harmony and good-wiil would other- 

wise prevail? Is there any good likely to be ac- 

complished worth such imminent hazards? None, 

sir, Whatever. The framers of the Constitution— 
men whose wisdom and patriotism were never sur- 
passed—foresaw the delicacy and danger of this 
question of slavery, and wisely closed the doors of 
the Federal Constitation upon it. ‘They saw in this 
young and rising nation all those elements of great- 
ness which need only be discreeily used to produce 
unparalleled power, prosperity, and glory. ‘They 

foresaw that sectional jealousies alone could pro- 
duce that alienation of feeling which would sever 
this great fabric of liberty, and break it into power- 
less, contemptible fragments. They foresaw that, 
of a'] other subjects, none were so likely to produce 
these disastrous consequences as that of domestic 
slavery in the States; and they, therefore, wisely 
determined not to clothe the Federal Government 
with any power over the subject, but leave it entire- 
ly to the jurisdiction of the States where it existed. 
Let us imitate, Mr, Speaker, this high and patriotic 

example of our fathers, and close for ever the doors 
of this Fall to this inflammatory, exciting, and dan- 
gerous subject, by keeping out this deseription of 
petitions, as dangerous to the peace and tranquilli- 
ty of the couniry, and the integrity of the Union. 
Interest, patriotism, and duty, all unite in impe- 
riously demanding it. If, through the instrumen- 
tality of this question, this Union, consecrated by 
the best blood of our fathers, and founded upon the 
true principles of liberty, should ever be broken 
down, we shall incur a heavy and irredeemable re- 
sponsibility to the world and to posterity. Third. 
Because, if the prayer of such petitions should be 
granted, it would be in violation of that faith which 
is fairly inferrible from the compact of cession, and 
dangerous to the tranquillity and subordination of 
the slaves in Virginia and Maryland. It cannot 
be, for a moment, supposed that Virginia and Ma- 
ryland, two of the largest slaveholding States in the 
Union, would have been guilty of the gross folly of 
ceding to the United States a territory of ten miles 
square, within their very midst, if they had not re- 
garded the faith of the Government pledged not to 
interfere with this subject. The acts of cession 
themselves afford conclusive evidence that the ce- 
ding States regarded this subject as closed to Con- 
giess. But, if the acts of cession were silent upon 
this subject, the very fact that this territory was 
gratuitously ceded by the liberality of these two 
States should proiect it against the exercise of this 
power, if it existed. Abolish slavery here; make 
it the rendezvous of free negroes and refugee slaves, 
and what would be the condition of the pecple of 
the District and of Virginiaand Maryland? Their 
property would become worthless, and their safety 
hourly jeoparded. Is there any gentleman here 
prepared to inflict upon the people of Virginia and 
Maryland, and this District, such unatterable woes? 
I trust not. Why, then, receive petitions produe- 
tive of so litile good, and fraught with so many 
dangers, and the contagion of which musi extend 
through the whole slaveholding States? 

But it is said by the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. Sane) that Congress cannot observe any such 
plighted faith, because it was unconstitutional. ‘Not 
so, sir. If Congress had the power to abolish sla- 
very, it would not be compelled to exercise it. It 
had the right, therefore, to make the pledge, and is 
bound in honor to redeem it, so long as the eireum- 
stances under which it was made exist, and require 
its observance. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 would respectfully inquire, who 
are these petitioners? and why should their peti- 
tions be entitled to the peculiar favor of this House? 
Sir, they are intermeddlers—officious intruders in- 
to the affairs of others. They seek to redress, not 
their own grievances, but those of an independent 
community; they seek to apply the power of Con- 
gress to the destruction of the domestic institutions 
of sovereign Siates, of which they are not citizens, 
and with which they have no concern, Qur Goy- 
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ernment is federal, not consolidated ; and, in rela- 
tion to their domestic institutions, the States are as 
independent of each other, and of this Government, 
as they are of the Powers of Europe, Asia, or Afri- 
ca; and the subjects of France or England can, with 
as much propriety, seek the intervention of Con- 
gress upon this subject, as these petitioners. Sach 
an intermeddling spirit should not be encouraged, 
but frowned down by the most signal marks of dis- 
approbation, as dangerous to the institutions of the 
States, and threatening to the integrity of the Union. 
Ihave been permitted, sir, by the kindness of my 
friend from Massachusetts (vir. Linco.n) to exam- 
ine one of these petitions. | find it printed, no doubt 
prepared at an abolition mint, and signed by 229 
women, who pray for the aboliuon of “ slavery” and 
the “slave-trade” in the District of Columbia. Ido 
not doubt that most of the signers are children, for 
I find many of the same names, mostly written by 
the same hand, who have been influenced, no doubt, 
to sign their names to this paper, without any knowl. 
edge of ils contents, by some long-faced hypocriti- 
cal missionary of an abolition society. These wo- 
men underiake to petition Congress to redress griev- 
ances of which they know nothing, and of a people 
to whom they are utter strangers. Yes, sir, the 
grievances of the superstitious, ignorant, and op- 
pressed people of this District are to be poured into 
vur ears by a few school misses and factory maxis 
in Massachusetts, who are particularly enlightened 
upon this subject; and, for the reception of such a 
petition, this House and this nation are to be blown 
into a flame. 

But it is argaed by some that the refusal to re- 
ceive these petitions adds to the strength of the ab- 
olitionists, by enabling them to connect with their 
system the right of petition; and that true policy 
would require that they should be received, refer- 
red, and reported upon. Sir, in 1793, when the 
Quaker petition was presented, it was leceived, re- 
ferred, and reported upon. From that period up to 
1836, such petitions were received, referred, and 
reported upon, but withoat effect. In 1536, after an 
animated discussion, abolition petitions were re- 
ceived and referred to a committee of which Mr, 
Pinckney of South Carolina was chairman, and 
an able report made against the objects of the peti- 
tioners, which, so far from preventing discussion, 
prodaced a most protracted and violent one. This 
report evaded the important question of the consti- 
tutional power of Congress over this subject. From 
that time to this, these petiiions have been multi- 
plying in numbers, and, I fear, will continue to 
multiply and be poured upon us, till the doors of 
Congress are entirely closed upon them. Sir, if the 
whole Southern representation would unite in the 
spirit of my colleague, (Mr. Borrs,) who, I know, 
has no disposition to favor or respect the abolition- 
ists, I would, not as a concession of principle, but 
to arm in the most effective manner those of our 
Constitution-abiding and law-obeying friends of the 
North; who are ready to bare their breasts to the 
storm, and maiatain the plighted faith of the Con- 
stitution, defend the constitutional rights of the 
South, and preserve the Union of these States, give 
them such a position as they might deem necessary 
for their own safety, But, sir, this must be, to com- 
mand my acquiescence, the united action of the 
South; for, upon this vitally interesting and import- 
ant question, the South, to command respect, must 
present an undivided front, and I will not separate 
from it. 

I should like to know, Mr. Speaker, why there is 
so much solicitude about the reception of petitions 
on which no action is sought or desired. under- 
stand that there are scarce ten members on this 
fi or who would respond affirmatively tothe prayer 
of these petitions. I understand the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) to 
avow that he would not vote for any bill to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia at this time. 
I understand the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Scape) himself to say that he does not desire imme- 
diate action upon this subject. Why, then, risk the 
harmony of this body, jeopard the peace of the 
country, impair the strength of the Union, and 
hazard its integrity, in pressing the reception of pe- 
titions upon which this body has determined it wiil 
not act? 

Mr. Stave said he did desire immediate action.] 

distinctly understood the gentleman to say thet 
he did not desire the immediate abolition of slave- 
ry, and therefore inferred that he did not desire the 
immediate action of the House. 


But, sir, it is argued by the member from Ver- 
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mont that the adoption of this resolution would ex- 


clude ali petitions or papers touching the subject of 
slavery in any form, and about which the power of 
Congress is undoubted. He says that petitions, 
memorials, or other papers seeking a modification 
of the laws for the recovery of fugitive slaves would 
be excluded. The gentleman is mistaken ; the reso- 
luuion, in express terms, refers to all petitions, me- 
morials, cr other papers touching the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade—terms which cannot 
exclude any papers of tle description referred to by 
thegentleman. So that this objection is uniounded ; 
for that is the specific subject referred to, and the 
resolution embraces nothing else. Whether this 
reso)ution is incorporated into the standing rules of 
the House, or stands as an ordinary resolution, is 
not material as to its effect ; fur the rules only bind 
the present Congress, and this may be hereafier 
omitted if it should be deemed expedient to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Ver- 
mont has charged upon the slave States that they 
breed slaves for the market as they do horses, cat- 
tle, or swine. He calls them, sir, “ slave-breeders.” 
I had hoped, Mr. Speaker, that there could not 
have been found a representative of the American 
people upon the fluor of the American Congress 
who would have repeated that base slander of that 
prince of demagogues, Daniel O’Connell—a man 
whose very pame should be execrated by every 
friend of his country, the union of the States, and 
the liberties of the people. 

(Mr. Suave explained, and read in proof of his 
assertions the following extracts from the speeches 
of Messrs, Thomas J. Randolph and James H. 
Gholson, in the Legislature of Virginia, and a 
pamphlet of T. R. Dew, Esq., a distinguished pro- 
fessor in William and Mary College: 

“In the Legislature of this State, in 1832, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph declaredthat Virginia had been 
converted into ‘one grand menagerie, where men 
are reared for the market like oxen for the sham- 
bles.” This same gentleman thus compared the 
foreign with the domestic traffic: ‘The trader [Af- 
rican} receives the slaves, a stranger in aspect, 
language, and manner, from the merchant who 
brought him from the interior. But Aere, sir, indi- 
viduals whom the master has known from infancy 
—whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gam- 
bols of childhood—who have been accustomed to 
look to him for protection—he tears from his moth- 
er’s arms, and sells into a strange country, among a 
strange people, subject to cruel task-masters. In 
my opinion, it is much worse.” 

* Mr. Gholson, of Virginia, in his speech in the 
Legislature of that State, January 18, 1831, [see 
Richmond Whig,] says: ‘The legal maxim of par- 
tus sequitur ventrem is coeval with the existence of 
the rights of property itself, and is founded in wis- 
dom and justice. It is only on the justice and in- 
violability of this maxim that the master foregoes 
the service of the female slave, has her nursed and 
attended during the period of her gestation, and 
raises the helpless and infant offspring. The value 
of the property justifies the expense; and I do not 
hesitate to say that, in its increase, consists much 
of our wealth.’” 

* Professor Dew, now president of the College of 
William and Mary, Virginia, in his review of the 
debate in the Virginia Legislature, 1831-’32, speak- 
ing of the revenue arising from the trade, says: 
‘A full equivalent being thus left in the place of the 
slave, this immigration becomes an advantage to 
the State, and does not check the black population 
as much as at first view we might imagine, because 
it furnishes every inducement to the masier to at- 
tend to the negroes, to encourage breeding, and to 
cause the greatest number possible to be raised. 
Virginia is, ia fact, a negro-raising State fur other 
S:ates,’”’] 

Mr. Gartanp resumed. These declarations of 
Messrs. Randolph and Gholson are not new to me; 
nor have I forgotien the agitation which they pro- 
duced, or the excitement which they exerted in Vir- 
ginia. No mancan be ignorant of the fact that the 
increase of slaves must necessarily partake cf the 
parent stock, and be, so long as property in them 
exists, subjects of bargain and sale; and that it is 
the duty of the owners, as far as is compatible with 
proper considerations of humanity, to employ them 
in the most profitable way. Nor can any be ignor- 
ant of the fact that they sometimes multiply to an 
extent that it is the interest of the owner, as well as 
it is his duty, to transfer them to other hands, In 
doing this, they do not in the slightest degree alter 
the condition of the slave, but only follow a law 


of property and the demands of interest, the opera- 
tion of which cannot be resisted. Many sell from 
interest—many from necessity; in no case worst- 
ing the condition of the slave. But, sir, I do not 
know a single case in which slaves are bred and 
raised expressly for the market—made a business 
of; nor do I believe there can be found any such 
case in the whole South. Ido not doubt that this 
is the point of view in which Mr. Randolph, Mr. 
Gholson, and Mr. Dew intended to be understood, 
and not in that of O’Connell and the gentleman 
from Vermont; for I do not believe that either of 
these gentlemen is capable of perpetrating such a 
slander upon their native State. That such aslan- 
der should be perpetrated by a foreigher—an ene- 
my to our institutions, and our prosperity—is not 
to be wondered at; but I extremely regret that it 
should be believed and repeated by an American 
citizen on this floor. 

The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Siape) has 
amused us with many arithmetical calculations to 
prove the increase of slaves. Whate'!se did the 
gentleman expect? and how were we to prevent it? 
If the number of our slaves has increased, it has 
been the result of natural causes ; and certainly the 
gentleman would not have us prevent this increase, 
by slaughter or strangulation. But, sir, the domin- 
ion of slavery has decreased, and that to a great 
extent. New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
were once slaveholding States, but have abolished 
slavery; and, by the power of the North, slavery 
north of the 36th deg. of north latitude is forever 
inhibited in that immense region west of the Mis- 
sissippi purchased by the common treasure of the 
nation; where I trust the gentleman can go with- 
out offence to his moral sensibility, if he cannot go 
to Missouri. Slavery, also, has been excluded from 
that immense region of country ceded by Virginia, 
now embracing four large States and Wiskonsin 
Territory. With these facts before his eyes, the 
gentleman seems alarmed at the increase and pro- 
gress of slavery! Sir, the facts prove that slavery, 
so far from increasing, has greatly declined in the 
extent of territory over which it prevails. 

The gentleman from Vermont has, with an in- 
dustry and an ability which do him credit, searched 
from thair sleeping tombs, and strung together in ad- 
mirable order, the opinions of many great and dis- 
tinguished men upon the moral evils of slavery, 
and the necessity of its eradication, which would 
very well apply if we were engaged in the discus- 
sion of the question whether slavery should be in- 
troduced, but which do not touch the question 
whether Congress has the power to invade the do- 
mestic institutions of sovereign States, and break 
down their institutions ; or whether it is expedient, 
under existing circumstances, to abolish slavery ; 
and do not need, therefore, to be noticed. The gen- 
tleman also referred us to the example of England, 
and, with an air of apparent triumph, told us what 
she was, and what she now is. Upon the subject of 
slavery, sir, England has always been true to her 
interest. When it was her interest to press slavery 
into any part of her vast dominions, she has done 
so; and when it was ber interest to abolish it, she 
has done so. Her interest, and not her principles, 
has always been the guide of her conduct upon 
this, as upon most other subjects. It was Old Eng- 
land, sir, seconded by New England, that forced 
upon the reluctant and remonst:ating people of 
Virginia that system of slavery which now consti- 
tutes such an important point in her domestic poli- 
cy. It was that England, sir, that now reproaches 
us, and instigates that spirit of fanaticism which 
threatens the destruction of our property, the peace 
of the country, and the disraption of our happy 
Union, that forced upon us that system of slavery, 
which, since it has become her interest to do so, she 
seeks to destroy. To show, sir, how unblushing 
and wanton this attempt on the part ef New Eng- 
land fanaticism is, and how graceless are her re- 
yroaches, I will state an historical fact, which, if it 
ae not escaped the diligent researches of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, he would not willingty re- 
cur to on the present occasion. In the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution, one com- 
mittee reported that no impost could be laid by 
Congress without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present; another committee reported 
the immediate abolition of the African slave trade. 
By the vote of the five New England States and 
South Carolina and Georgia, the two-thirds princi- 
ple was given up; and, by the same vote, the Afri- 
can slave-trade was protracted twenty-years. 

Virginia, and her friend and neighbor North 
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Carolina, voted against both these alterations: ap d 
yet New England now reproaches them With thei 
S'ave institutions—institutions which that ve > 
New England aided in forcing upon them, | a, 
not recur to this historical fact for the purpose : hou! 
reproaching Georgia and South Carolina. 1 Md 
not doubt they acted, as they thought, for the be 
but I recur to it for the purpose of showine how 
ow 
graceless and unblushing are these reproaches sua 
coming from New England. But this is not all sir’ 
when we look into the slave-trade, and all its ioe 
cities—that dark spot upon the escutcheon of modern 
civilized nations—what do we see? Among the y ; 
sels engaged in that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
over which the proud Star spangled banner waves 
with shameless desecration, most of them are nor 
thern built and northern manned. Yes sir where 
there is one southern man, there are ten northern 
men in their crews. And shall they reproach us 2 
Let the world answer the question. Posterity will 
not fail to fix all the odium which attaches to sla- 
very upon its true authors. 

I have always been, Mr. Speaker, averse to any 
agitation of this distracting question here. I have 
always thought it unprofitable and mischievous 
and have, therefore, uniformly voted for every pro- 
position which was salewatell Ws cut off debate and 
prevent excitement. Having in view this object [ 
do not doubt that I have given some votes incon. 
sistent with each other upon the question of recep. 
tion, but it was always with the view of keeping the 
excitement and agitation, which these firebrands 
uniformly produce, out of the House, and doing the 
necessary and importdnt business of the country. 
1 have not done so, Mr. Speaker, because I feared 
abolitionists—I mean those whose views are ultra 
—whoare prepared to crusade against southern in- 
stitutions, and accomplish their unhallowed pur. 
poses by exciting servile insurrection, drenching 
our fields with blood, prostrating our rights, sever- 
ing the Union, and overturning our liberties. Of 
them Ihave no fears—none, sir, whatever. Not be- 
cause they are not formidable—are not actuated by 
vicious motives; but because I confidently believe 
that there is in the north a sufficient amount of pa- 
triotism, of loyalty to the Constitution, and devotion 
to the Union, to keep them in check and repel their 
attempts. If they cannot, then, sir, we ean and 
will. Ido not class with these minions of foreign 
policy—these enemies to our Constitution, our laws, 
and our liberties—those whose opinions are, in the 
absiract, opposed to domestic slavery, but who are 
not disposed, on that account, to disturb our domes- 
tic rights, and violate the sacred compact of the 
Constitution. To such I make no allusion; I al- 
lude exclusively to ultra abolitionism, that bane of 
our peace, and, I fear wilt,be, destroyer of our hap- 
py institutions. 

One remark more, Mr. Speaker, and I have done. 
I have been much pained to hear so much said of 
Jate about the dissolution of the Union—so many 
calculations about its value—so many estimates of 
comparative loss, by north and south, if such an 
event shou!d ae take place. I say, Mr. 
Speaker, Iam pained—not only pained, but alarm- 
ed, to hear these things so frequently repeated. 
Who, sir, can estimate the value of this Union— 
that Union, consecrated by the blood of our fathers, 
which flowed in a common stream from Ticonde- 
roga to Charleston, and back again from Charles. 
ton to Ticonderoga? By what rules will you cal- 
culate the value of the liberty, happiness, and pros: 
perity which it secures to a great and growing peo- 
ple? Sir, it has not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive its value—a value which we shall 
never truly appreciate until we foolishly throw it 
away. Why compare the losses, sir? “Each sec- 
tion will sustain such a weight of loss that it will 
have no inclination to enter into the comparison. 
It will be sufficiently overwhelmed with its own 
ruin and misery. Let us, then, having in our own 
keeping such an important charge, to ourselves, to 
the world, and to posterity, so equally and benig- 
nantly administer the Government as to transmit 
this great boon of liberty, unimpaired, to the count- 
less millions who are to come after us. And, for 
the purpose of effecting this, let us keep out every 
thing that is ca'culated to mar our peace, weaken 
our bonds, and destroy our harmony. Sir, when- 
ever and wherever I see the star-spangled banner 
floating in the breeze, and remember that it is 
the flag of the Union, the emblem of Liberty, I 
cannot refrain, in the language of a distingaish- 
ed man of old, from exclaiming in my heart, “ Esto 
perpetua,” 
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Or Massacavsetts, 


jouse of Representatives, May 20, 1840—On the 
motion made by him to strike out the enacting 
clause of the Independent Treasury Bill. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole on the 
gate of the Union, (Mr. Banks, of Virginia, in the 
chair,) having taken up the Senate bill entitled “ An 
set t0 provide for the collection, safekeeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” the- 
bill was read; and the question then being on the 
st section of it— . 

Mr. CUSHING submitted a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause, and said he did this in order to 
ie able, at the present stage in the progress of the 
jill, to debate its provisions generally ; but, before 

eding, he had a suggestion to make to Mr. Aru- 
yuTox, who, in the absence of Mr. Jonrs, the chair- 
nan of the Committee of Ways and Means, appear- 
ed to have charge of the bill. This measure, im- 
rtant as it was, and it being, in tact, the measure 
of the existing Administration, had come from the 
Committee of Ways and Means unaccompanied by 
any report; and the House, therefore, possessed no 
knowledge of the views which guided that commit- 
tee in reporting this project of law. Under these 
circumstances, if Mr. ArruEerton, or any other gen- 
tleman of the committee, was desirous to address the 
House in behalf of the friends of the bill, and give 
an exposition of its merits, Mr. Cusaixe would 
yield the floor to him for that purpose. Nay, more, 
he proffered it; he invited any gentleman to enter 
into the merits of the bill before he (Mr. C.) spoke 
of its demerits. 

Mr. Araerton, for reasons that he assigned, said 
that he would at present decline to speak. 

Mr. Cusurne then took the floor to address the 
House, but gave way to the general wish that the 
committee should rise and report progress, 
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The House, in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, having again taken up the Inde- 
pendent Treasury Bill, Mr. Cusurne proceeded in 
substance as follows : 

Mr. Chairman: This bill, which is a fearfully in- 
teresting one of itself, comes before us to-day under 
circumstances which give to it additional intensity 
of interest, 

The Independent Treasury is an Executive idea 
and an Executive measure. At the opening of the 
twenty-fifth Congress, with a new President, there 
met here a new House of Representatives, coming 
directly from the people, unbiassed and unsophisti- 
cated by the influences which emanate from the fed- 
eral city. This measure was then urged upon Con- 
gress by the Executive; and the Senate, that aristo- 
cratic braneh of Congress which in these latter times 
originates 80 many financial acts, seconded the ur- 
gency of the Executive; but the House, with its 
popular feelings fresh upon it, steadily and sternly 
rejected the bill again and again, and shielded the 
people from the federal power of the Executive and 

the Senate. 


Nevertheless, the measure, thus repudiated by the 
people’s Representatives, was put in operation by 
the Executive, ex mero motu suo, proprio, of his 
own arbitrary power and discretion ; and has been 
so for three years, in defiance of the will of Con- 
gress. Nay, the organ of the Treasury Department 
here in the last Congress told us—triumphantly told 
us—in contempt as well of this House as of the peo- 
ple, that this measure was in force, and would so 
continue, under the present Administration, lament 
who might, here or elsewhere ; and he finds the re- 
compense of his zeal in this matter, not through the 
suffrages of the people, but through the form of the 
President in the shape of a foreign embassy. And 
now this Congress, assembled after the President 
had, for two years, been exerting all the vast power 
of the Federal Government, and of the party organi- 
zation of which his Administration is the head, to 
drill, and persuade, and drive the country into his 
measure ; now, once again, Congress is called upon, 
by the voice of the same President and the second- 
ing of the same Senate, to pass the bill—to legalize 
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what the Executive has already done—to rivet on 
the people the chains which the Executive has forged 
and twisted around their limbs in despite of them 
and of their Representatives. The critical time has 
come. Decoyed by the lips of the tempter, the peo- 
ple have dallied in the lap of this Administration un- 
til, Delilah like, it is insidiously proceeding to shear 
the hair of the Samson; and, unless he speedily 
arouse himself in his strength, will hand him over, 
bound hand and foot, to the Philistines. 

When, therefore, in the midst of these circum- 
stances, the bill was brought on last night, I called 
on the gentleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Aru- 


ExTON,) I called on the Committee of Ways and | 


Means generally, to rise and justify the measure. 
In the name of the Opposition here, in the name of 
the country, in the name of the people of the United 
States, I invited the friends of the Administration to 
vindicate its conduct and its purposes. Such a call, 
at such a time, was a challenge more than an invi- 
tation. 

And what are the reasons given by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Arurrton) for declin- 
ing this invitation? He says this measure has been 


several times recommended by the President in his | 


annual messages. Ay, true enough; there has been 


no want of exhortations on the subject from him; | 


his individual will is too plainly manifest in the mat- 
ter, not only in originating the measure and in for- 


cing it upon Congress and the country against the | 
judgment of both, but in the exercise of his power | 


and influence to obtain at last the legal confirmation 
of his will. 

Next, the gentleman refers to past reports. But 
there has been only one report in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject—that of Mr. Cambreleng 
in the last Congress; and that was accompanied by 
the able counter-report of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania at my side, (Mr. Serneeanr ;) the latter con- 
futing the former, and the antidote going forth to the 
country along with the poison, neutralizing its ven- 
om and destroying its power. 

But the gentleman says that this is not a new meas- 
ure, either to the members of this House or to the coun- 
try; and that every gentleman present was sent here 
by his constituents either for or against the bill. 
Well, suppose it be so; are we then to be mute here ? 
I scorn the idea. This is a deliberative assembly of 


body of dumb and blind machines, with no function 
but that of registering the will of the Executive. 
Our constituents sent us here to execute their decis- 
ions, not those of the President; and to utter and 
maintain their opinions, as well as to execute their 
decisions. I know it is not uncommon to hear com- 
plaints made of the consumption of time in debate 
here; but they who utter such complaints are very 
short-sighted men ; they forget that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is composed of an association of sovereign 
States; that the halls of Congress are the great safe- 
ty-valve of our institutions; that, for the conflicting 
opinions, and competing interests, and political pas- 
sions, which waste themselves in debate bere, and 
which, by discussion in Congress, are conciliated and 
harmonized, the chief remedy in the other great com- 
munities of Christendom is by resort to war. 


The remarkable fact remains, then, that we have 
no affirmative defence of this measure. And it is a 
mést unprecedented fact, that a great bill like this 
should be thrown haughtily and unconcernedly up- 
on the table of the House as being a law which the 
Executive demands, and which, in humble obedience 
to him, there is a party ready and strong enough to 
pass, right or wrong. We do not, say the friends of 
the Administration—and is not that equivalent to 
saying we dare not or cannot !—attempt to justify 
the measure affirmatively upon satisfactory argu- 
ments. For the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
in conclusion, gravely puts it to me to proceed, con- 
trary to the natural course of debate, and show cause 
why this bill ought not to pass. J, however, shall not 
shrink from that challenge. 


There is a still more singular fact in the cireum- 
stances which now surround us; and it is, that we 
are now asked to legalize this financial experiment 
of the President, after it has actually been tried and 


men, and of men having souls of their own; nota | 
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This scheme of policy has been in operation, by 
Executive will, in defiance of Congress, for three 
years. It is the measure, and the only measure, of 
his Administration; or, rather, it is emphatically Ais 
measure. One of the ablest of his advocates, the 
Democratic Review, telly us: 

“The great event of Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, by which it will be hereafter known and de- 
signated, is the divorce of Bank and State in the 
fiscal affairs of the Federal Government, and the re- 
turn, after half a century of deviation, to the original 
design of the Constitution.” 

So that Mr. Van Buren is not only wiser than all 
the present generation, but wiser than those con- 
script fathers of the Republic by whom the Consti- 
tution was framed and the machinery of the Federal 
Government set in motion. Regardless of their ex- 
ample, and of the monitory experience of half a cen- 
tury, he resolved to try his experiment, and he has 
tried it. 

Or, rather, it is one of two kindred experiments. 
General Jackson’s experiment, the pet bank system, 
like this one, was put in operation by Executive will 
in defiance of Congress; like this, it was in opera- 
tion for three years before it was legalized ; and it 
exploded in a year after the act for its legalization 
was extorted from Congress, as this may, involving 
the Government and the country in common dismay 
and confusion. 

And what has, thus far, been the effect of the two? 
This we have seen too clearly, in the never-ceasing 
agitations of currency, commerce, and business of 
all sorts; in a vast number of individual bankrupt- 
cies; in two suspensions of cash payments by the 
banks—one partial, the other universal; in the pros- 
tration of productive industry in all its departments ; 
in the general reduction of prices, especially of cot- 
ton, corn, and labor; in a word, in the congelation 
of the current of the country’s prosperity—the paraly- 

sis of its industrial energies—an ossification, as it 
were, at its heart. Such have been the disastrous 
results of these financial experiments of the Execu- 
tive; the last of which, in the face of all these facts, 
Congress is now called on to adopt and to legalize. 

And we are called upon to do this ata time when 
the people, weary of these empirical experiments 
on their welfare and repose, have arisen in the 
majesty of their might to rebuke the experimenters, 
and to cashier that Administration which, in the 
blind pursuit of its own party interests, disregards 
those of the nation, Let not the friends of the 
Administration suppose that the country is agitated 
for nothing, nor seek to lay that flattering unction 
to their souls. It is nota ripple on the surface of 
the waves, but a tempestuous tossing of the deep 
sea, which you witness. The masses are in motion. 
It is the upheaving of the vast ocean itself, with 
that tremendous ground-swell from its uttermost 
depths, which ferebodes and marks the unwithstand- 
able power of the coming onset of the earthquake, 
and which is about to overwhelm you with the 
deluge of its waters. If the people cannot reform 
the purposes of the Administration, and make these 
consonant to their wishes and interests, they can 
and will reform the Administration itself. 

Such a bill, coming before us under such cireum- 
stances, deserves a full and deliberate examination 
upon its precise merits; more especially as the dis- 
cussions of it in the House hitherto have been either 
partial and hurried, or incidental only ; and I propose 
now to subject it to a rigorous and complete scrutiny. 

But, before commencing on this, I desire to forestall 
any attempts, on the other side, to stifle debate by 
the clamor concerning the appropriation bills, which 
is so common in this House and in the newspapers. 

The Administration majority in the House have 
decided to take up this bill first, to the postponement 
of those general appropriation bills which remain 
to be acted on. They have made this decision upon 
the precise question proposed by the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wisr,) who moved to take up the 
navy appropriation bill in preference to this. ‘The 
appropriation bills are of admitted general impor- 
tance ; so much so, that one of the standing rules of 
the House gives to them a precedence over all other 
bills. "When the civil and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was on its passage, we heard continual com- 
plaints in the House concerning the injury to the 
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public service, and the wrong to the public servants, 
which was inflicted by the delay of the appropria- 
tions for the civil, naval, military, and miscellaneous 
services of the Government. ‘The Globe was loud 
in its exhortations on the subject. If the exigency 
for the passage of these bills was so great a month 
ago, it must be greater now, asit notoriously is; and 
it is a violation of duty to the Government and the 
country to postpone these bills. On the other hand, 
this bill can well enough wait. The system which 
it ia intended to legalize is practically in force now, 
It can matter nothing to the Government and the 
country whether that act of legalization take place a 
month sooner, or a month later. Of course, this 
bill is taken up now for party reasons merely—to 
endeavor to help the falling fortunes of the Admin- 
istration by a show of courage, or to satisfy the im- 
portunity of a certain class of its friends, discontented 
to see this bill remain so long as it has in the 
House untouched, or to meet the taunts of the Whigs 
on the same poimt. For some such object, also, 
though the bill remained on the Speaker's table for 
weeks after it came from the Senate, uncommitted 
even; yet the friends of the Administration, for no- 
thing else but idle exhibition, have recently consumed 
the time of the House with motions to suspend the 
rules, and take it up out of order, on days when it 
was morally certain that the House would not agree 
to suspend the rules for that purpose. Now, they 
have at length got it up, postponing the interests of 
country to those of party. Let us hear nothing 
from the friends of the Administration, therefore, in 
this debate, of the delay of the appropriation bills, as 
an argument to stifle or cut off debate. The delay 
is theirs. They alone are responsible for it. They 
cannot expect this bill to pass without being largely 
discussed, If they do, they mistake. And if atany 
time hereafter they complain of the delayed appro- 
priation bills, I say to them, and the country will 
say,—The fault is yours, and the remedy is at any 
moment in your hands ; for the same majority which 
took up this bill can lay it aside, and take up the 
appropriation bills in its stead, to resume it when 
they shall have been passed and sent to the Senate. 

This bill is commonly called by its friends “ the 
Independent Treasury Bill.” I shall not quarrel 
with its name. Its sponsors may christen it as they 
please ; and if to the name of “ Sub-Treasury” they 
prefer that of “Independent Treasury,” they are 
welcome to use it, for aught I care. It isa bill to 
give to the Government an independent place of de- 
posite for the public treasure—a place of deposite 
independent, not of banks only, but of the people. 
This is one of its provisions. But it has another 
provision ; and that is, to give to the Government an 
independent currency in all its dealings, as well as 
independent depositories of the public treasure ; in- 
dependent, in one case and in the other, of the whole 
people of the United States. These two are the 
main objects of the bill, provided for in the first and 
twentieth sections—namely Government depositories, 
and a Government currency ; the other twenty-six 
sections of the bill being subsidiary to the execution 
of these two. 

The bill, which embodies this scheme, begins 
appropriately by repealing sundry clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States. In the first sec- 
tion it is enacted that “certain rooms, vaults, and 
safes,” in the new Treasury building, “are hereby 
constituted and declared to be the Treasury of the 
United States.” Is the Treasury of the United 
States a local thing, a building, a vault, or safe! 
If so, as it is a universal truth that a true definition 
may be substituted for the thing defined, then is Mr. 
Woodbury the Secretary of a certain vault or safe in 
the Treasury building. You might as well declare 
the arsenal to be the War Department, or a ship or 
acannon the Navy Department, or the great seal to 
be the State Department. The whole enactment is 
absurd and puerile, this attempt to localize the 
Treasury of the United States ; but when the enact- 
ment is compared with the Constitution, it is worse 
than merely absurd and puerile, it is plainly uncon- 
stitutional. The Constitution says that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law ;” and that certain 
duties “ shall be for the use of the ‘Treasury of the 
United States,” It is evident that these expressions 
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do not signify a place, but rather an abstract legal 
entity. And the bill itself, in other parts of it, pro- 
ceeds on the same idea ; for though, if the vaults of 
the Treasury building be the Treasury of the United 
States, all appropriations must be drawn therefrom, 
yet the bill provides elsewhere for drawing appro- 
priations out of other places of deposite all over the 
United States, 

In discussing the numerous and complicated de- 
tails of the bill and its various parts, I propose, for 
the sake of perspicuity, to consider it—first, as a 
fiscal measure only; that is, in its relation co the 
Treasury ;—and, secondly, as a measure of state 
policy ; that is, in its relation to the people, 

It is known to the House that, when the idea of 
this scheme was broached in Congress in 1834, the 
Administration was decidedly hostile to it. The 
friends of the Administration here spoke and voted 
against it in a body. The Globe declared that the 
effect of the scheme would be to expose the public 
treasure ‘to be plundered by a hundred hands where 
one could reach it before. ‘The present Secretary 
of the Treasury condemned in strong terms the idea 
of intrusting the public treasure to the keeping of 
individual agents of the United States. And the 
plan was taken up in 1837 asan afterthought. Yet, 
afterthought as it is, and repudiated as it had been 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, where, think you, 
it is that he goes to find the origin of the scheme? 
To any of the trusted names of the Democracy ? 
No, indeed; but to that able man, who is to the 
friends of the Administration in this House the very 
by-word of horror, namely, Alexander Hamilton. 
Yet see how curiously Mr. Woodbury covers this 
up; how adroitly he insinuates the fact, without 
speaking out the name. In the Treasury report of 
September, 1837, he says: 

“The other system to which the attention and 
consideration of Congress are respectfully invited, 
is a new organization, by means of commissioners or 
receivers general, to gather the collections to more 
central points, &c. Such an organization might be 
at only three or four of the most important points, 
or it might be made more extensive, &c. This could 
be arranged in all important particulars substantial- 
ly in the manner which is now in very successful 
practice in some of the most enlightened and opu- 
lent governments of Europe, and as was urgently 
recommended by this Department as early as 
1790.” 

That is, Mr. Woodbury seizes. upon a temporary 
idea of Mr. Hamilton the mere imperfect sugges- 
tion which occurred to him in the outset of the Gov- 
ernment, when we had neither treasure nor fiscal 
agents of any sort, nor much else but debts ; and cites 
this in support of the present measure. He might 
have bethought him of the beautiful idea of Burns, 
that nature tried her prentice hand on man, and made 
woman afterwards, when experience had taught skill. 
For, in this reference to Hamilton’s authority, Mr. 
Woodbury refuses the master-workman’s fiscal ma- 
chinery which the Father of his country adopted, 
which experience approved for many years, and 
under which the country had long prospered ; and 
proposes, instead of it, to take the first imperfect in- 
struments, on which Hamilton did but try his “ pren- 
tice hand,” sending us, for the idea of his “ sub- 
treasurers,” to Alexander Hamilton’s unfinished and 
rejected roughdraught. 

Looking at the bill in its light of a new fiscal ma- 
chinery only, the first question is, whether the T'reas- 
urer of the United States, receivers general, treas- 
urers of mints, collectors, land office receivers, and 
postmasters, who are made by this bill the sole de- 
positories of the public moneys, are in all respects 
the best possible fiscal agents and depositories of the 
United States. 

Are they, as compared with banks, for instance, 
the safest depositories ! 

For the security of the public money in the hands 
of its agents under this bill, the Administration pro- 
poses to rely (in addition to the integrity of the offi- 
cers) upon, Ist. bonds; 2d. inspections ; 3d. penal 
provisiens. 

Every thinking man must admit that it will be 
impossible to secure the public treasure by the sure- 
tyship-bonds which the bill calls for. Individuals 
cannot give adequate fbonds for the millions to pass 
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through their hands or to remain in their 
De nesigeht assumes that only five millions wi 

a at any time. I shall disprove this here 
after, but, for argument’s sake, I also assume this 
present. Taking the whole sum at five millions, a 
large sum will be at New York, for example. Can 
the receiver general at New York give good security 
for three, two, or even one million of dollars? We 
know he cannot. There are few men in the coun. 
try of sufficient wealth to render their bond good to 
that amount; of such men there is probably not one 
who would be willing to become security for a re. 
ceiver general. We know how the thing must and 
will be done. The receiver general will obtain the 
signatures of as many friends as he can, each to be 
responsible to a certain amount; and, if the princi- 
pal becomes a defaulter, the sureties will, most of 
them, devise means to convey their property from 
the Government, and thus to escape, Or, perhaps they 
will come here and pray for an act of Congress for 
their relief, as the sureties of Swartwout have done 
this very session ; so that, on the whole, the surety. 
ship must be conceded on all hands to be but very 
imperfect, at best, as a means of protecting the Gov. 
ernment. 

Next, the bill provides for the supervision of the 
depositories by the Treasury Department; but it is 
obviously impossible for the Government to have 
conusance of the conduct and personal habits of nu- 
merous agents scattered all over the Union. The 
ingenuity of fraud will outstrip the vigilance of the 
Government. Special or itinerating agents may be 
sent, without notice, to inspect the depositories ; but 
how easy it is, by the artful arrangement of accounts, 
to deceive such inspectors ! 

But whatever security the Government may have, 
by these or any other means, with individual depos- 
itories, it has identically the same in the case of 
banks, and something more. Personal integrity is 
a thing not peculiar to Government officers on the 
one hand, nor to bank officers on the other; nor is 
the want of it peculiar to either. In each case the 
individuals trusted are men, and subject to the in- 
firmities of the human condition, and alike capable 
of the breach of trust and of crime. In each case 
the person offending may be arrested and punished 
for his criminal acts. In the case of bank officers, 
as of the officers created by this bill, bonds are taken 
to make good any defalcation of which they may be 
guilty. 'T'o one, as to the other, a system of super- 
vision by public agents is applicable. But while, in 
all these particulars, the two cases are perfectly pa- 
rallel, or, at any rate, there is no advantage in favor 
of special Government depositories, it is obvious to 
see that other and great advantages, on the score of 
safety, remain altogether peculiar to banks, as they 
have been constituted hitherto, under charters, either 
from the States or from Congress. For, in addition 
to all the sectrity which is common to the two modes 
of deposite—a special or a bank depository—the de- 
positor in bank has the ample and complete security 
of the capital stock of the bank; the Government 
has the inspection of the directors and stockholders, 
in addition to its own; and, above all, the bank can- 
not abscond. Its officers may abscond, but its. cap- 
ital stock remains fixed by its charter in the State 
which establishes it. Your Swartwouts may, on the 
approaching discovery of their defalcation, take pas- 
sage for England by the first packet; but not so the 
Bank of New York, or the Massachusetts Bank. 

Upon the whole reason of the thing, therefore, 
I hold it to be clearly shown that bank depositories 
are, in their nature, safer than individual agents as 
depositories. And the unbiassed and spontaneous 
action of individuals in the management of their own 
private affairs, where no party influences intervene, 
(or, if they do, are overcome by the consideration of 
private interest) confirms the conclusion; for who, 
that is in the way to have large sums of money on 
hand, keeps it in his own safe or vault, or in the cus- 
tody of his clerk or other agent? No man does this 
willingly. Every body sees that, if he is known to 
have large sums of money in his house and in his 
own custody habitually, he exposes himself to rob- 
bery or theft; and that, whatever confidence he may 
place in the integrity of a clerk or cash-keeper of his 
own, money deposited in bank is much more secure- 
ly disposed of, and he acts accordingly, 
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And the history of the Treasury of the United 
Siates furnishes a great body of facts to the same 

int. In a Treasury report which I have before 

ken of, Mr. Woodbury elaborately argues, and 
conclusively proves, from the experience of the Gov- 
ernment, the superior safety of bank depositories over 
all others. Nay, in that document he covers the 
whole question; for he says that individual agents 
will probably be found “less responsible, safe, con- 
venient, and economical.” As a specimen of the 
spirit and reasoning of that document, I give the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

«It is a singular fact, in praise of this description 
of priblic debtors, the selected BANKS, that there is 
not now due on deposites, from the whole of them 
which have ever stopped payment, from the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution to the present moment, 
asum much beyond what is now due ‘o the United 
States from one mercantile firm that stopped pay- 
ment in 1825 or 1826, and of whom [which] ample 
security was required, and supposed to be taken, 
under the responsibility of an oath. If we include 
the whole present tiues to the Government from 
discredited banks, at all times and of all kinds, 
whether as depositories or not, and embrace even 
counterfeit bilis, and every other species of 2n- 
available funds in the Treasury, they will not ex- 
ceed what is due from two such firms.” o + 

«These circumstances, with the preference in case 
of failure belonging to depositors and holders of 
their bills over the stockholders, united with the se- 
curity, if not priority, given to the Government, 
render them, in point of safety, generally much su- 
perior to individual agents of the United States.” 
«Jt is gratifying to reflect that the credit given by 
the Government, whether to bank paper or bank 
agents, has been accompanied by smaller losses, in 
the experience under the system of State banks in 
this country at their worst period, and under their 
severest calamities, than any other kind of credit 
the Government hes ever given in relation to its 
pecuniary transactions.” 

These paragraphs of Mr. Woodbury’s report con- 

tain statements of facts which it is impossible to 
le contradict. Nor have these facts, so far as I know, 

ever since been denied, notwithstanding the change 
d im the policy of the Administration, It is true, a 
Treasury document has come in this session, which 
is calculated, on a hasty inspection, to mislead the 
mind into some conclusions adverse to those of the 
Secretary's old report; but which, more tarefully 
examined, confirms it in all its’ parts—(Ex. Doc. 
No. 10.) 

This document comprises a table of the amount 
of loss to the Government in successive periods by 
the non-payment of custom-house bonds; and this 
it is obvious has nothing to do with the present 
question, which is a question, not of debt, but of 
breach of trust on the part of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Another table in the same document gives the 
losses by deposite banks as follows: 
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Year. Losses by dero- || Year. Losses by depo- 
site banks. } : site banks. 
From 1789 to|None appearing || 1825 $130,244 
i312, incl’ve.| on the books. = |) 1826 None left unpaid. 
j 1827 
1828 » 





1817 $77,027 || 1833 None. 
1818 None left. unpaid |} 1834 $9,415" 
1819 36.966 — || 1835 None. 
1820 - |Noneleft unpaid.}; 1836 None. 
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1221 $327,530 | 
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18% 204,693 || : ye 
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That is to say, the whole sum which the Treasury 
as lost by deposite banks, from the beginning~ of 
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the Government to 1837, is but about two-thirds of 


what has been lost under this Administration by a 
single collector of the customs in New York. The 
same table undertakes to give an estimate of the 
amount the Government lost, chiefly during the last 
war with Great Britain, by the recvipt of bank 
paper ; but that question belongs to another branch 
of the subject. 

The same document contains a table of the loss 
of the Government by disbursing officers, and a tabl-, 
of loss by collecting officers, in each case from 1';s9 
to 1836, inclusive, which present the followir,¢ re- 
sults : 

l. Disbursing Officers. 
Aggregate amount of loss in civil 


department - - = $898,023 59 
Aggregate amount of loss in military 
and naval - : ‘ 


4%58,519 97 


Number of defaulters, civil depart- 





ment - ' - . 44 
Number of defaulters, military and 

naval - - ~ - 2,516 

2,760 

Loss per head, civil@epartment — - $3,680 


Loss per head, military and naval - 





2. Collecting Officers. 
Aggregate amount of loss by collec- 

tors of the customs - - $1,198,979 91 
Aggregate amount of loss by collec- 

tors of internal res cnue and direet 


tax - - - - 442,265 76 
Aggregate amount of loss by re- 
ceivers of sales of lands - - 


397,304 14 


2,038,519 81 








Number of defau!iers in the custom- 


house ~- - - - 87 
Number of defaulters in the internal 
revenue, &c, . - - 243 
Number of defaulters in the public 
land receipts - Sent S 27 
357 


Loss per head among collectors of 
the customs - < 





s $13,781 
Loss per head among collectors of 
internal revenue, &c. —- . 1,82 
Loss per head among receivers of 
public lands” - - - 14,715 
2 GOT 


Be it observed, that these tables do not include 
the large defalcations which have occurred or come 
to light under the administration or Mr. Van Buren. 
And yet here we have seven millions of loss by de- 
faulting Government agents, to contrast with less 
than one million of loss in the same period by de- 
posite banks; those defaleations occurring in every 
branch of the public service, but being especially 
large in the disbursements of the army and navy. 
And this document, therefore, the latest on the sub- 
ject, completely substantiates the statements made 
by Mr. Woodbury in his former report, and confirms, 
in the most striking manner, the conclusions to 
which I had arrived vy general argument in proving, 
by the actual expericnce of the Government, the su- 


perior safety of banks over individuals as the fiscal 
agents of the Treasury, 


Without enlarging to enforce this argument. fur- 
ther, (though I might adduce a multitude of other 
facts from the experience of the Government to the 
same point,) | proceed to another fiscal question— 
and that is, the probable expense to the Government 
of this experiment of an Independent Treasury. 
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I call the attention of the He use to the fact, that, 
though this bill makes the ".ecessary appropriation. 
for carrying the new syst 


lic moneys into effect 
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em of deposite for the pub- 
b , yet it is impossible to judg», 
from any thing *spressed in the bill, what preeise 
amount of #*propriation it may require. We see, 
on the {6 of it, the creation of sundry new officers 
wit®, large salaries; but we do not know, no? can 
we, in this early stage of the experiment, how many 
additional officers it may call for, Gne thing I ven- 
ture to predict—that it will prove impossible to con- 
duct all the machinery of the new svstem without 
the appointment of <nany additional officers not 
mentioned in the kil; and that a host of new clerks 
and special ag*nts will follow in the train of the re- 
celvers ge‘.eral, and of the important duties here im- 
posed upon the treasurers of the several mints and 
collectors of the customs, as well as upon the supe- 
rior officers of the Treasury, What appointments 
are here set down in so many words, are but the en- 
tering wedge to others. And so it is with the new 
sub-treasuries to be constructed, and the safes and 
vaults in the various existing public edifices which 
are to be used as sub-treasuries. The bill itself 
makes a specific appropriation for the purchase of 
sites and the construction of new buildings at cer- 
tain points. Does anybody imagine that the ex- 
pense is to end here? We know it will not. Every 
day’s experience shows that the course is to ask in 
the outsct for barely money enough to lay the foun- 
dations of a building, and then to call for more and 
more ycarly, to continue and complete the work. 
Thus it has been with the great’ freestone, marble. 
aud granite palaces which are now in the course of 
construction here and elsewhere, to be used in part 
as places of deposite for-the public money, and one 
of which is by this bill declared to be the ‘Treasury 
of the United States. These magnificent edifices, 
these temples to Mammon, these shrines of the gold- 


God Plutus, whose worship it seems to be one of 


the special objects of the Treasury to advance, are 
to be essential parts of the new fiscal plan. How 
much, I say, all this is to cost, we are nowhere tok! ; 
and the bill disguises all this in a sweeping clause, 
placing the Treasury at the unlimited discretion of 
the President for the expenditure of whatever money, 
more or less, he may choose to apply to the execu- 
tion of his darling experiment. All this undisclosed 
and unknown expense is to be incurred to obtain 
new places of deposite and deposite agencies, instead 
of those which have heretofore cost the Gevernment 
nothing. 

Another fiscal consideration is the comparative 
convenience of the new plan; for Mr. Woodbury, 
in his last annual report, relies much on the alleged 
convenience of the plan to the Government. 

This alleged convenience consists, in the first 
place, of the pretended facilities of transferring ite 
funds from the place of receipt to the place of expen- 
diture. I deny that the system affords any such fa- 
cilities. On the contrary, unless the Government 
has as many sub-treasuries scattered all over the 
country as there are banks in the several States, the 
latter will continue to be, as they always have been, 
the most convenient channels. for the transfer of 
credits from place to place by the negotiation of drafts. 
In this matter, as in that of deposites, every man’¢ 
experience and conduct in his own affairs contradicts 
the theory of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In addition to this pretended advantage of the 
plan, much has been said, at all times, of the incon- 
venience of having the Government subject to be 
deprived of the use of its funds by the failure of de- 
posite banks, or the suspension of cash payments on 
their part, or the funds being discounted on by these 
banks, and so not capable of being repaid at a mo- 
ment’s warning ; and the experience of the year 1837 
is referred to in support of this view of the subject 
To which it is obvious to reply, in the first place, that 
no such difficulty ever occurred under the fiseal 
agency of either of the two Banks of the United 
States; in the second place, that individuals are 
much more likely to fail, or to withhold the public 
funds in their hands, than the banks of the States, as 
I have already demonstrated by. Treasury documents ; 
and, finally, that so far as it may be the object of the 
Government to guard against any possible inconre. 
nience from this source, by reason of the money be. 
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ing used by the banks, it is as easy to enact that it 
it shall not be discounted on, or otherwise used, by 
bank agents, as by individual agents; and as easy to 
eecure the observance of the prohibition by penal 
provigsions in one case as in the other. 

And upon this branch of the question the conclu- 
xiun scems to me irresistible—that, in a mere fiscal 
point of view, looking only to the naked, narrow 
consideration of what kind of deposite agency is best 
for the Government as a Government, the new plan 
is less safe, less economical, and less convenient for 
the ‘T'reasury, than the old one, which a half century’s 
experience has sanctioned and approved. 

What may be the operation of the new plan upon 
the resources of the Treasury is a different, but a 
very important fiscal question. If, as I shall en- 
deaver to prove in discussing other branches of the 
question, the effect of the financial policy of the Ad- 
winistration, considered in all its parts, should be to 
cripple commerce and check production, will it not, 
in reducing the business of the country, reduce in 
the same proportion the resources of the Treasury ? 
And if the immediate resources of the Treasury be 
reduced, what is the remedy to be? Either you 
must impose additional taxes by augmenting the 
rates of duty in the tariff, or you must borrow moncy 
to meet the daily wants of the Government. This 
result is not mere speculation, It has been reached 
already ; for already the Government is in debt. I 
know that, in the debates in this House upon the 
Treasury Note Bill, the friends of the Administration 
denied that those notes constitute a debt. But in 
the Senate this point was given up. And it had 
long before been given up at the Treasury ; for, in 
the various tables of the public expenditures which 
have recently come to Congress from the Treasury 
Department, the Treasury notes are expressly treated 
as a public debt, and classed in the same column with 
the old funded debt. This is the only common-sense 
view of the subject. Already, therefore, the financial 
policy of the Administration has acted seriously on 
our fiscal resources, foreshadowing to us the greater 
evil of the same kind to come, either of a new debt 
or new taxes, to supply the necessities of the Treas 
ury. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury, notwithstand 
ing all these considerations against the employine: 
of individual Government agents as the depositories 
of the Treasury—in the face of all the adverse expe- 
rience of the Government on the subject, and of his 
own express and emphatic declarations of his own 
conviction in favor of bank depositories—in spite of 
all this, the Secretary, in that same sentence in 
which he covertly seeks to screen the new scheme 
by throwing over it the mantle of that federalist of 
federalists, Alexander Hamilton—monarchist, I be- 
lieve, some gentlemen call him—in the same sen- 
tence the Secretary of the Treasury claims approba- 
tion for. the scheme, because it is actually practised 
by some of the monarchies of Europe. His words 
ore. “In the manner which is now in very success- 
ful practice in some of the most enlightened and 
opulent Governments of Europe, and as was ur- 
gently recommended by this Department as early as 
1790.” How much have we not heard this session 
concerning the federalism of the present Opposition, 
and the monarchism of the old federalists! How 
much research and learning have been expended by 
the friends of the Administration on this controversy 
about names! And yet this Administration, which, 
by a vain dispute of words, would arrogate to itself 
the title of democratic, is thus found, in respect of 
that only thing which constitutes its peculiar politi- 
cal creed, clothing itself in the cast-away garment of 
Alexander Hamilton, and citing the example of the 
monarchs of Europe to show how well the garment 
befits the Government of the United States. ‘To af- 
ford the proof of which, the Senate, that natural and 
proper ally of Executive power against the people, 
has, in the last Congress as well as this, drawn from 
the Treasury Department two very curious and sig- 
nificant documents on the fiscal regulations of for- 
eign countries ; and the Independent Treasury, with 
all its adjuncts, is gravely recommended to us by the 
example of the despotisms, parental or tyrannical, 
which control the chief part of continental Europe—, 
to say nothing of Turkey in Asia, and of Cuba! 

I concede that the history of other nations may 
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well be studied by us; that sometimes an import@nt 
fact, a valuable idea, may be derived from the™; 
and that it would be weak and narrow to refuse ® 
useful invention or practice merely because it origi- 
nated in a foreign monarchy. In science, literature, 
and the useful arts, we may at all times learn much 
from the old s'ates of Europe. But I am jealous of 
all European examples in matters of government. 
In this respect, I would sooner look to Europe for 
things to shun than for things to imitate. Our in- 
stitutions, political and social, are totally different 
from theirs. Ours is a Government, not of new 
forms only, but of new principles also. In addition 
to this, our peculiar continental and territorial con- 
dition tends to separate our case still further from 
that of any European states. And I, having such 
prepossessions, am not inclined to think any better 
of any plan of governmental policy, because of its 
being practised. in Europe. But, as the Treasury 
Department has been at great pains to obtain, through 
our consulates and legations abroad, a large body of 
information» on this subject, to justify its particular 
policy, I will, in all fairness, examine the facts to 
sce how far they countenance the scheme of the 
President. 

Of the European states, some deposite in bank, 
and some do not. The examples, therefore, which 
this document aff rds, are both ways. On the first 
inspection of the document, there is one line of dis- 
tinction apparent in it, which immediately strikes the 
eye; and it is, that while European Governments, 
like Great Britain and France, which have some- 
thing of constitutional freedom in their institutions, 
which have elected legislative assemblies—Govern- 
ments which are at the very top of the scale of mod- 
ern civilization—while Governments such as these 
deposite in bank, and receive bank paper, others, 
which have no representative assemblies, nay, some 
which are at the very bottom of the scale of civiliza- 
tion, and but one degree removed from absolute bar- 
barism, such as Turkey, do not. This general fact 
certainly does not tend to impress the mind very fa- 
vorably towards the plan of repudiating bank depos- 
itories. Though it may be premature to decide the 
question upon this single fact, yet certainly itis a 
fact pregnant with inference and meaning. 

On looking further, it will be found necessary to 
distinguish between the question—what shall be the 
Government depository, and what the medium of re- 
ceipts and payments on the part of the Government? 
For instance, not a few Governments in Europe, 
especially the heavily mdebted ones, make large is- 
sues of Government paper, which performs many 
of the offices of noney, and in some cases is an ex- 
press substitute fur bank paper. Prussia and Sax- 
ony are examples of this. In the case of such Gov- 
ernments, it is a secondary question where they 
deposite the paper received for public dues, that 
paper being Government paper. And their exam- 
ple has no application to us, unless it is our inten- 
tion also to be overwhelmed with public debt, to 
continue to anticipate our revenue, and to make 
large issues of Government paper money. 

Nor is the place of deposite a matter of much 
consequence in this relation, if the receipts and pay- 
ments of the Treasury be made in the same medium, 
and that medium be either Government paper or 
bank paper. The Government may, if it choose, 
lock up the notes of a bank in its vaults forever ; that 
does no injury to the bank, but the contrary. There- 
fore the case of Governments which, though they 
make use of Government agents as depositories, yet 
receive and pay bank paper, such as Austria, Den- 
mark, and Belgium, goes but little way towards sus- 
taining the views of the Administration. 

In this document we have, beside the great mon- 
arcyjes of Europe, information concerning little 
states like the cities of Hamburg and Bremen, which 
are of no application ; because a particular system 
might answer well enough in the narrow limits of a 
single insignificant city, and yet be very unfit for a 
great country like ours. 

Nor can we derive any instruction from the South 
American republics, whose practice is detailed in 
this document; for some of them receive bank pa- 
per, some of them specie, and others Government 
paper; their financial condition being, in general, 
like that of the United States in the days of the Con- 
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federation and of continental paper money, ana 
no sort of use as a guide to the United States at the 
present conjuncture. 

And the Administration, not content with send- 
ing us to Turkey to learn how a free people should 
be governed, lays before us the examples of the 
European colonies in America, such as Halifax, 
Jamaica, and Cuba. Truly a profitable study for 
the people of the United States! And yet the case 
of Cuba—not a Government, not an independent 
state, but the mere dependency of Spain, without in- 
stitutions of any sort, with scarce the common bene- 
fit of decent roads or any thing else to indicate ma- 
terial prosperity—a_ solitary Spanish island under 
the delegated despo ism of Spani-h Captains-Gene- 
ral and Spanish garrisons—this case, so monstrous- 
ly unapposite to that of the United States, has been 
much dwelt upon by the advocates of the Admin- 
istra'ion, as countenancing thcir scheme of a Gov- 
ernment currency and Government sub-treasurers, 

If any citizen of the United States wishes to seo 
this country reduced to the territorial dimensions or 
the social or political condition of Cuba, I shall not 
contend with him; he is quite welcome to enjoy his 
opinions on that head unmolested. Leaving that 
question, therefore, to others, it is sufficient for me 
to say that, so long as the United States consist of 
a confederation of States covering a continent—so 
long as the United States are an independent Repub- 
lic—so long as the citizens of the several States arr 
freemen, having rights of their own, and a country of 
their own to be governed for itself—so long the ex- 
ample of the political system of Cuba will be the 
very last deserving to be quoted for the imitation of 
the United States. I like that of Turkey or of the 
Barbary States better; for these at least are Govern. 
ments, not dependent colonies ; and if their ruler be 
a despot, and they grow weary of him, they have at 
worst the constitutional check of the dagger, by 
which they may rid themselves of one tyrant, and 
try the experiment of another. Not so with a little 
colony such as Cuba, garrisoned by a foreign army, 
and ruled by a foreign viceroy. 

But they who quote upon us the hard-money 
currency of Cuba think nothing, it would seem, of 
political, social, or moral questions; they look to 
the single fact that Cuba produces a large quantity 
of sugar for exportation ; and that is evidence, un- 
doubtedly, of a certain degree of material prosperity, 
Whether that prosperity would not be greater under 
other circumstances—whether the combination of 
dependent colony, foreed labor, and specie currency, 
does in truth present the eau ideal of political, so- 
cial, and financial perfectibility—is a question which 
it would be interesting to discuss. 

But I shall content myself, at present, with deny- 
ing the premises of the argument. Cuba does not, 
in fact, possess a stable currency of intrinsic specie 
value. Nor does the specie currency which the 
island has, such as it is, constitute the chief medium 
of purchase and sale for her exports and imports. 
According to the best information which I can ob- 
tain, the facts in this matter areas follows: Of coin- 
ed currency in Cuba, the chief is the Spanish gold 
onza, or doubloon, and its parts. This coin is 
properly, and according to its original rated value, 
equal to sixteen Spanish dollars ; and the doubloons 
of recent coinage in independent South America 
pass for no more in Cuba, though of about the same 
intrinsic value as the old one, which, by Govern- 
ment order, passes for seventeen Spanish dollars of 
artificial or forced value. Of course, the old Span- 
ish doubloon is a mere piece of merchandise out of 
Cuba; and whenever that coin reaches the United 
States, in the course of our trade with the West In- 
dies or with South America, it goes at once to the 
broker to be sold ata premium for the artificial de- 
mands of Cuba, So much for the gold currency of 
Cuba. Nor is the silver currency any better. This 
consists, not of Spanish dollars, nor of smaller silver 
coins at their intrinsic value; for such coins will 
not stay in the island along with doubloons rated at 
seventeen dollars, and there is no pillared money 12 
circulation, but the silver currency is what is called 
in the United States headed pistareens, worth only 
twenty cents, but passed in Cuba for twenty-five 
cents. And many of these coins are, morcoves, 
grossly adulterated, Thus, very recently, a larg: 
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gmount of Isabella headed pistareens, greatly adul- 


2 erated, were sent from Spain to be circulated in 
Cuba. That is to say, though Cuba has no bank 
i- paper currency, but a specie currency instead, that 
id eyrrency has neither a stable nor a true intrinsic 
16 yalue. Add to which, that specie is the currency in 
x, anall dealings only. Cargoes of sugar in Cuba, as 
or everybody knows, are purchased, not with doubloons 
$0 nor with pistareens, but with bills on England, 
mt drawn either upon previous credits or upon the con- 
it~ signment of the cargo. Do the people of the Uni- 
ne- ted States want to be blessed, then, with such a 
Na plessful currency of overrated gold and silver as that 
der of Cuba? Impossible. 
e- There is one European Government which, 
as though not mentioned in this document, is relied 
pen upon very much in argument by the friends of the 
UN Administration—and that is Holland ; and it is, I be- 
jOv- lieve, the only independent state of whose example 
re. they do say much. That Government, we are told, 
se6 


collects its revenue in specie, and keeps it in the 



















iS OF hands of its own individual agents. If it be so—if 
net (which I do not believe) the public treasure is con- 
"his tinually transported to and fro, from Amsterdam or 
that Rotterdam to the Hague, or kept locked up in vaults, 
Lae the example proves nothing to us: for a fiscal ma- 
st of chinery Which works well in a small kingdom like 
Cree Holland, equal in territory only to the smaller among 
pub- the States of this Union, and an old country, where 
ee money capital is in excess, and every thing else want- 
ry af ing, may be very inadequate, insufficient, and inju- 
a: rious for a republic, so extensive in territory and so 
6 the various in wants and resources as the United States. 
on of It costs but a few hours of time, and but little mo- 
of the ney, to convey specie from Amsterdam or Rotter- 
Ereen- dam to the Hague. It would take as mgny wecks 
ler be tomake the same transfers from one extremity of 
ae 8 the United States to the other. The example, there- 
er, by fore, seems to me to have no weight, even conceding 
t, and i¢ premises assumed. 
a little But the commercial business of Holland is not 
wmy done in specie. Amsterdam has its bank. Private 
bankers abound, anda paper currency, in the form 
money of orders or checks, is used in the internal commer- 
cem, Of HM isl de lings of the great cities. 
look to And if it were otherwise, to what Holland is it 
wantty that gentlemen refer us? Is it that Holland from 
aa which the ancestors of a part of the people of the 
aperity. United States came, and to which their descendants 
r under in New York may look back with just and honest 
on of pride? Is it Holland in the days of her commercial 
mene): and political glory —that Holland which repelled the 
ical, 80- armies of Spain, which carried her conquests into 
nwhich Hi the East and West Indies, which covered every sea 
with her ships, and which made the whole world 
th deny- tributary as it were to the little spot of earth extort- 
oes NO He aj by its industrious, frugal, and hardy people from 
te Spee’ By tte Ocean itself! Is it that Holland which defied 
hich the Bi ihe power of Louis XIV, and contended on equal 
medium tems with Great Britain? Holland of the days of 
hinports. Bf pe Ruyter, and of Van Tromp, sweeping the Eng- 
can ob: Hl ish channel with the broom at his masthead? Hel- 
aco land of the days of the Republic, and of the old 
nish 80! HE Benk of Amsterdam? No: it is not that Holland 
: Peal 8H towhich the friends of the Administration send us ; 
ted value, Hl tut Holland, shorn of her splendor aml her power ; 
Joubloons Holland in her decay ; Holland at the feet of that 
: America Stadtholder family with which De Witt and Barne- 
the sane Bi welt struggled; Holland, become at last the mere 
, ee, appanage of the house of Nassau: this is the Hol- 
dollars land to which the Administration points us, as one 
old ag more of the European royal models for the United 
lise es States to copy. 
he Uni If the Administration must have royal models for 
> West - imitation, why does it overlook the case of France, 
mice to J which not only receives bank paper, but makes de- 
tificial of posites in the Bank of France? If we are to copy 
currency ¢’ B monarchies, let us copy great and liberal ones. 
iter. France has none of this blind hostility against either 
naller ns a bank of France or joint-stock banks; and is not 
cols a her example as good as that of Holland? I may be 
ns rated Bold that in France the bank notes issued by the 
4 cage le bank and received by the Government are not of de- 
t 


hominations so small as the banks of this country 
issue; and that accordingly France has more specie 
m circulation than the United States; but that is a 
question of degree, not of principle. What gentlo- 
men propose in this bill is the proscription of banks, 
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not the regulation or reform of them. If it were 
the latter, we should have little cause of difference. 
Once more: if the Administration must needs 
have the benefit of some royal example to justify its 
policy—if it must go tothe old monarchies of Eu- 
rope to learn how to conduct the fiscal afiairs of the 
Government—why does it overlook our fatherland, 
Britain! ‘There isa Government which, differing 
as it does from us in its political and social organiza- 
tion and in territorial position—diflering from us as 
all the monarchies of the Old World do—there is at 
least one royal Government which, in its chartered 
rights, its time-honored Parliament, its intellectual 


gicatness, its trial by jury, its habeas corpus act, its | 


advancement in commerce, arts, and power, its 
kindred blood, its municipal law almost identically 


our own—an American may regard with somewhat 


of partial interest, so far as he can entertain such a 
feeling for any thing European. Men are prone to 
impute to me a sentiment of hostility towards Eng- 
land. Not so. I respect her power ; and the very 


reasons that cause me to respect her power, make |} 
me to dread her ambition, and to be jealous of her | 


commercial and colonial agerandizement. From a 
small insular state, England has gradually risen toa 
greatness of power beyond that either of the old As- 
syrian, Persian, Greek, or Roman empires. On 
the narrow surface of the British istands, at once a 
workshop and a fortress, England has collected and 
concentrated those extraordinary means of power, 
whatever they may be, which have enabled her to 


extend her dominion over the habitable earth, push- 


ing her manufactures and her commerce into everv 
co ner of the earth, and making conquests in every 


clime, combining at once the territorial strength of | 


Rome and the maritime strenecth of Carthage with 
the ambition of both, until she numbers a hundred 
and fifty millions of subjects, and is become the 
Queen, not of Europe only, but of Asia, and, but fox 
us, of America too. She may now repeat the boast, 
which old Spa’n was once so proud to utter—that in 
her dominions the sun never sets; and of her, 
the saying of Mr. Wensren is as true as it is beau- 
tiful—that the beat ofthe morning drum in her gar- 
risons follows the dawn of day circling around the 
globe. Seeing all this visible manifestatien of the 
creatness of England, I cannot but watch and dread 
it; but Linust of necessity respect it. Amel if I seek 
to know how opulence and greatness are to be achiev- 
ed, I cannot shut my eyes to the peculiar commer- 
cia! instruments and -he peculiar fiscal agents which 
England has employed as the means (among other 
things) of aiding her in the prosecution of her ex- 
traordinary career as a nation. I should presume, 
at least, that the industrial and fiscal machinery, the 
instrumentality of which she had employed in the 
attainment of such wonderful wealth and power, 
must be better than that of ‘Turkey, always barba- 
rous, and now half ruined, or of Holland and Spain, 
which have been losing colonial empires faster than 
England gains them. And yet it is the fiscal ma- 
chinery of the former “opulent and enlightened 
Governments of Europe,” and not the latter, which 
the President calls on us to admire and to imitate! 

Thus far, I have considered chiefly the fiscal ques- 
tion of an Independent Treasury ; and I come now 
to the fiscal question of an Independent Govern- 
ment currency. Indeed, I have incidentally refer- 
red to this, in discussing the practice of other Gov- 
ernments. “Wha', then, (as a fiscal, not a political 
question,) ought the T'reasury to receive and pay 
out? Specie only: er Government paper; or bank 
and commercial paper, such as the community at 
large, and the several! States, employ in their receipts 
and payments ? 

The Administration talks to us of the enormities 
of the United States Bank, and the mischief done by 
the banks of the several States ; and then exhorts us 
not only to dispense with their agency as deposito- 
ries, but to prose:ibe their paper. And here again 
it points.us to the example of foreign countries. Let 
us look at this. 

Suppose you had the will and the power to crush 
all the present banks. Would that put an end to 
banking ? No ; for though you should have no bank 
corporations, you would have bank princes instead, 
like the Rothschilds and the Barings. But would 


you rid yourself of papermoney? No, Here igain 





| the Treasury document concerning the usages of 
ij foreign States gives us light; for it shows us how 
| many of the foreign Governments which employ 
j} individual agents exclusively in the safe-keeping of 
|| their public treasure are paper-morey Governments. 
'| Prussia, Saxeny, Mexico, as we have seen, and ochers, 
have their Government paper. But what need of 
| foreign example! We have no occasion to go to 
|| Eurepe to see how this project of the Administration 
wetks. We have the evidence at home, Simulte- 
| reously with the sub-Treasury scheme come up 
i} Treasury notes. 
But it is said these Treasury notes are an old agent 
i} of the Treasury. They are so. Indeed, they differ 
}} in little but the name from the Continental dills of 
the Revolution. After that, we saw no more Govern- 
| ment paper, until the period of the last war, Then, 
as a fruit of the necessities of that day, came these 
Treasury notes for the first time. And then, also, 
\} they came after the expiration of the charter of the 
1} first United States Bank. Mark that coincidence. 
1 But though the Treasury notes of 1815, like those 
| of 1837, did not essentially differ from the Conti- 
| nental bills of credit, yet the Treasury notes of 1837, 
1 and those since issued, are a less disguised Govern- 
| ment paper money than the Treasury notes of 1815. 
Not only were the Jatter issued as a measure of ne- 
| cessity to meet the war expenditures, but they were 
issued to be funded, and as a part of the funded debt 
| ofthe United States. But the Treasury notes of 
| 1837 stand upon their own bottom; they are not « 
mere evidence of funded debt; they are the orivinel 
debt itself; and they have been issued—some millions 
| of them, at least—at a nominal interest, for the very 
| Object of giving them the capacity to circulate asa 
| currency. Whatis the inference! I know that it 
is not always easy to distinguish what is mere con- 
j tiuity of place and contemporaneity of time from 
| whatis really cause andeficct. [cannot help think- 
| ing, however, that, ia this case, sub-Treasury is the 
‘| eause, and ‘Treasury notes are the effect. For, as | 
i} observed in discussing the ‘Treasury note bill of 
| this session, every Government must and will have 
; some kind of intermediary between its debtor and 
itself, and itself and its creditor. No Government, 
| in its senses, will voluntarily subject itself to the risk 
| and trouble of transferring its funds all the time with 
| 2 military escort from remote provinces to the capital 
| and back again. Kven Turkey, as the Treasury 
| Department itself tells us, is willing enough to enjoy 
| the aid of Greek and Armenian bankers in the per- 
| formance of this operation. 
| Indeed, in the discussions on the Treasury note 
| bill, it might be seen that the advocates of the sub. 
Treasury scheme disagree on this point—some of 
| them adhering rigorouely to the idea of using specie 
|| alone in the dealings of the Government, and exclud- 
| ing not only bank paper, but even Government paper. 
Such seems to be the idea of one of the distinguish- 
| ed advocates of this measure, (Mr. Bewron,) who 
has urged it on with so much zeal, industry, and 
| perseverance. Others, with a keener perception of 
what the Treasury needs, have seen that Treasury 
| notes, or some other forms of Government paper, if 
not necessary, were at least very convenient in the 
fiscal operations of the Government. Where Go- 
vernment is in debt, when it has occasion to antici- 
pate its revenues, either bank paper or Government 
| paper is indispensable, as all the European examples 
show ; and sometimes both are found to be conveni- 
| ent, as in the case of England, which uses exche- 
quer bills, as well as Bank of England notes. And; 
if we are to have no bank paper of any sort, [ should 
hesitate to say that Government paper is ot better 
than none at all, so far as regards the fiscat conveni« 
ence of the Treasury. 
But much has been said, by 
and ite friends, of the losses 


has suffered by the receipt of bank paper. No 
of this loss, be it observ-.g, has beens teenies ihe 
paper of either of the, two United States Banks. On 
the contrary, it yecurred in the period of time be- 
tween the tv. banks, and by the receipt of the paper 
of State "anks,, The amount so lost is estimated by 
~ ! easury Department at five and a half millionr, 
it was this truly a loss by bank paper? It is the 
depreciation on the paper of the suspended banke, 
| received at the Treasury during the last war with 
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Great Britain. If a loss, it was a war loss, anda 
war necessity. But was it alossby banks? Notat 
all. The Government needed something with which 
to pay its sailors and troops, to butld and arm its 
ships, and to buy its munitions of war and mouth ; 
and it was glad to take whatever it could get—bank 
paper, or any thing else, with which it could meet 
the calls on the Treasury. The pretended loss by 
hank paper at that period is no more justly imputa- 
ble to the banks, than the loss on its own paper is. 
Both were war losses, necessarily incident to the 
exigencies of the Government. 

Finally, so far as regards the fiscal operations of 
the Treasury, the practical fact, I apprehend, will be 
this: A portion of the receipts at the Treasury will 
be in specie, which will go into the vaults and the 
custody of the Treasurer and his deputies, and will 
lie there a burden rather than a convenience to the 
Treasury, or nvust be transferred to and fro at much 
cost and risk, But very many of the payments will 
be made as they now are, by a check, or (which is 
the same thing) an order on a bank or a broker for 
the money. A piece of paper will more or less in- 
tervene. The course of things in those countries 
where the entrepot system prevails illustrates my idea. 
‘I'he importer places his goods in the public store, 
and when he sells he makes the transfer by an order 
on the storekeeper, or by assignment of the store- 
keeper's certificate of storage. Will not some such 
practice grow up at New York and elsewhere, in tha 
payment of duties in specie? And what will the 
Treasury gain, in point of convenience, by the opera- 
tion? Nothing, Itis but the substitution of the 
agency of brokers for that of bankers, or of individ. 
ual bankers in the place of bank corporations, as in 
Europe, without advantage of any sort to the Govern- 
ment. 

But the fiscal question, which I have been discus- 
sing hitherto, is a question of mere expediency or 
Treasury convenience. Is a sub-treasurer ora bank 
the safer or better depository of the public funds? 
Is bank paper unsafe, or otherwise unfit as a medium 
of receipts and payments at the Treasury? And, 
though the answer to these questions may be adverse 
to the views of the Administration, yet there may be 
other consideratious—great reasons of state—which 
dictate the adoption of a particular policy, notwith- 
standing its cost, hazard, or mere inconvenience to 
the Treasury. And this branch of the subject I 
proceed next to discuss. 

What are those great reasons of state, then, which, 
notwithstanding that the new financial system, con- 
sidered as a fiscal agent merely, devolves more ex- 
pense, trouble, and hazard of loss on the Treasury 
than the old one, yet call for the adoption of the 
former by Congress? What are the elements of the 
political, as distinguished from the fiscal question, 
involved in the new scheme of policy ? 

Asa political question, this matter regards the 
power and patronage of the Federal Government ; 
its relation to banks; to bank paper and the curren- 
cy generally ; and to the commerce, agriculture, and 
productive industry of the nation, as affected by the 
fiscal action of the Government. It is this part of 
the subject which chietly concerns the people of the 
United States at large, and which is the more fre- 
quently insisted, on, as a topic of popular discussion, 
alike’by the. friends and the opponents of the Ad- 
ministration ; and it is entitled, therefore, to careful 
attention at this time. 

It is obvious that, if the bill pass, it will immedi- 
ately place additional patronage in the hands of the 
Executive, because it provides for the creation of 
new and most important and lucrative offices. It 
will augment the vast army of office-holders, which 
the Executive already commands. 

It is equally obvious, upon the declarations of 
the Secretary of the ‘T'reasury himself, and the 
proofs exhibited by him, that it will enlarge im- 
mensely the field of peculation, out of which the 
individual agents of the Government have hereto- 
fore reaped so rich a harvest; or, in the language of 
the Globe, it will expose the public treasure to. be 
plundered by a hundred hands, where one cannot 
reach it now. 

Perhaps the scheme involves, on the face of it, 
less of that indirect Government infuence which 
the Administration was able to exert in 1834 and 
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1835, by converting the system of the affiliated pet 
banks into an instrument of party, through appeals 
to the cupidity of directors, stockholders, and bor- 
rowers, 

But, on the other hand, the Independent Treasury 
itself has many of the functions of a bank, and so 
far forth all the power and influence of one. 

In the first place, it holds deposites, to the amount 
of some millions always, of the public treasure ; and 
in that respect it performs the functions of a bank, 
precisely in the same way, and precisely to the 
same extent, as the United States Bank, or the 
depository State banks, when they were the agents 
of the Treasury. Whatever amount of public mon- 
ey they held under the old system, the same amount 
will the sub-treasurers hold under the new one. 
The power conferred by these deposites will be 
great at all times, in proportion to the amount so 
held in deposite. Even as at present, with a rev- 
enue unequal to the public expenditure, the Presi- 
dent concedes it will be five millions. What will it 
be in case of a surplus revenue ? 

Not only does the scheme possess the deposite 
functions of a bank, but it has paper issues also. 
I have shown already that, simultaneously with the 
sub-Treasury scheme, Treasury notes made their 
appearance, having many of the qualities and uses 
of a currency, arising as well from their form as from 
their receivability at the Treasury in payment of 
debts and duties to the Government. I have also 
shown that, of necessity, paper of some sort must 
pass between the Government and its debtors or 
creditors, and, if not bank paper, then some form of 
Government paper. And this bill admits the fact 
on the face of it. In the 10th section, itis provided : 

“ And for the purpose of payments on the public 
account, it shall be lawful for the ‘Treasurer of the 
United States to draw upon any of the said depo- 
sitaries, as he may think most conducive to the 


| public interests, or to the convenience of the public 


creditors, or both.” 

Here is a paper currency, to a certain amount, 
more or less. ‘Thel6th section enacts : 

“ That all marshals, district attorneys, and others, 
having public money to pay to the United States, 
and all patentees, wishing to make payment for 
patents to be issued, may pay all such moneys to 
the Treasurer of the United States, at the Treasury, 
to the Treasurer of either of the Mints in Philadel- 
phia or New Orleans, to either of the Receivers-gen- 
eral of public money, or to such other depositary 
constituted by this act as shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in other parts of the 
United States to receive such payments, and give 
receipts or certificates of deposite therefor.” 

May not these receipts or eertificates of deposite 
be used in some way as a currency or medium of 
exchange? ‘I'o be sure, the bill requires all “ dis- 
bursing officers or other agents of the Government” 
(section 2Ist) to pay out what they receive, and 


| forbids their exchanging Government drafts for any 
| thing but gold or silver; but this restriction applies 
| to Government officers only, not to citizens who 
| are crediters of the Treasury, as cOntractors and 
| others, 
| ment, or to supply provisions or any thing else to 


If I contract to do work for the Govern- 


the army or navy, though the Government pay me 
in a Treasury draft, it cannot prevent my passing 
that draft to a bank or to an individual in payment 
of a debt I owe, or selling it at a premium, and pay- 
ing my creditor in any thing he may be willing to 
receive. And the bill (section 23d) also requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury “to guard as far as 
may be” against his “drafts being used or thrown 


exchange.” But everybody knows that this pro- 
hibition is words only. ‘The drafts can and will be 
used in exchange; and the Treasury cannot, if it 
would, prevent this. So that the Independent 
Treasury has, to a certain extent, and according to 
the amount of its dealings, the currency functions 
as well as the deposite functions of the United 
States Bank. 

This Government paper, rr all banks are to be 
done away with, will undoubtedly be so far forth a 
commercial convenience ; but, if banks remain, it 
will be a mere engine of power in the hands of the 
Treasury, And it is by the issue of its own pape 


into circulation as a paper currency or medium of 
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or of specie, and the refusal to receive bank pa 

that the Treasury Department is to exercise ‘infty 
ence over the banks and currency of the Union. If 
the Independent Treasury enables the Department 
to exercise any influence over the banks and curren- 
cy, especially if great influence, then it adds in the 
same degree to the power of the Federal Govern. 
ment. If it has power “to unbank the banks,” as 
it has been said—nay, if it has but power to restrict 
and limit their loans and issues, and to reduce their 
circulation, then is ita tremendous engine of Fed- 
eral power, as againyt the States and their institu- 
tions. And if it be powerful for any assumed good 
it is equally susceptible of power for evil: for that 
is inherent in the very nature of all power. Or that 


















assumed good may itself be a great evil, Which 
brings me to a broad question of the general policy 
of the measure ; to answer which, requires a deeper i 
exploration of the subject, in the various details of é' 
its different parts. ¢ 
What is the professed object of the bill? To : 
establish an independent Treasury. Independent 
of what? Of whom?! Of banks? Is that all? 
No, it is a Treasury independent of the people. ' 
The separation from banks is but one branch of the 
operation. So far as regards the place of deposite , 
for the public funds, it is, apparently, a separation ; 
from banks only. But that is a very small part of , 
the scheme, though it is the staple of all the argu- . 
ment on the subject, by which the Administration, 
appealing to the popular jealousy of banks, endea- ; 
vors to throw dust in the eyes of the people, and to , 
cheat them of their liberties. But the Treasury is : 
to be independent in things receivable and payable, a 
independent of the people as well as the banks ; it , 
is to have an independent currency of Government g 
paper or specie, while the people are to have some h 
other currency, unless the general currency of the . 
whole country is to be Government paper or specie. : 
Will Government paper be the general currency b 
of the country? Such a purpose is disavowed in the " 
bill. And if it were otherwise, the paper issued by a 
the Government, in its dealings, will obviously be ¥ 
insufficient in quantity for the commercial uses of 
the whole Union. So that cannot be the general t 
currency of the people. sp 
Will specie become the universal currency? No; . 
the quantity in the United States is wholly insufficient “ 
to answer this purpose, even if it were practicable . 
(which it is not) to employ specie for all the uses to . 
which a paper currency is now applied. If drawn el 
from abroad, by Government efforts, and against the 
current of trade, it disturbs the monetary operations, pa 
not of this country only, but of the rest of the world, el 
as we saw in 1837, when the Bank of England, pe 
alarmed by the forced flow of specie to this country, @ , I 
adopted such violent measures to stop the stream, . 
and thus contributed to produce the commercial com- 
motions of that period. And the events of that day tw 
show that, in proportion as you force the importation | 
of specie into this country by Government efforts, inf 
you disturb the balance of trade, and occasion the Is | 
inost disastrous results. Nay, in proportion as ow " 
currency is exclusively a specie currency, in the the 
same proportion does it become identified with foreinfm ta 
causes of uncertainty andchange. Everybody knows ] 
how much of sympathy between country and county & 
and especially between England and the United of 
States, there now is in all the great operations 0 the 
commerce ; which has led to the saying that they me 
barometer of our markets hangs up in the Londonfy Pu! 
Exchange And, if we have but one and the same dey 
currency with them, whatever acts on them acts ong 2 
us. Conscious of which, the last Administrationgm the 
when it conceived this idea of a specie currency, ani ¢nl 
as a part of the scheme, had to adulterate our old cvins, We 
ainl to reduce the fineness of the coinage by greater ys 
alloy, so as to keep the coins at home: a fact which‘) 
illustrates my idea, that, if you exclude from circul- etn 
tion all paper of our own, and render our currency# 4 P 
wholly metallic, the effect will be to identify still ™o 
more all our monetary transactions with those off tho 
Europe. At any rate, I take it for granted that the the 
quantity of gold and silver now in the United State and 
is altogether inadequate for the extended busines 'd 
relations and the diversified interests of such # ©" 
country. litic 
To be sure, if it were in the power of the Fede = 
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Government to crush all the banks of the States, 
and to exclude from circulation as well their bills 
and notes as those of individuals—if it were in the 

wer of the Government to reduce the country and 
all its business and property to the condition which 
g limited amount of currency of specie alone would 
imply—that would be a very definite and intelligi- 
ple object, namely : reversing the natural order of 
things, and restricting the business to the currency, 
iystead of providing a currency for the business. Is 
that intended? Are we to have a pure specie cur- 
rency only? Are we to repudiate all credit in trade? 
To reject the advantages of civilization ? To return 
tothe days of barbarism? For I hold it as certain 
that commercial credit, with the co-operation of paper, 
in the form of bills and notes, as the representative 
of money or other property, is one of the results of 
civilization ; that by this, andthis only, in the present 
state of the world, can the complicated and wide- 
spread affairs of commerce be prosperously conducted ; 
and that a paper medium of exchange is one of the 
indices of legal stability and of well-ordered freedom 
in the relations of society and of business, On the 
other hand, in astate of barbarism, where every thing 
js insecure, Where man distrusts man, and Govern- 
ment and its subjects alike distrust each other,— 
there is the proper state for a pure specie currency ; 
fore who sells, will sell for nothing but what is 
immediate and tangible; and he who accumulates, 
will accumulate only that which is material, and so 
not subject to the chances of legal and social vicissi- 
tudes. ‘Thus it is, that, in some parts of Asia, the 
rich man ¢nvests his wealth in diamonds and other 
gems, which he may conceal from the rapacity of 
his fellow-men and of his Government, because he 
can trust nobody. Is this what the Administration 
or its friends desire for the United States? I cannot 
believe it. I the rather imagine that those persons 
who reason in this sense, and who labor to this end, 
are actuated by a sort of monomania, and are be- 
wikdered by strong mental delusion. 

It is conceded, however, by the President, and by 
the more rational of his friends, that an exclusive 
specie currency is impossible if it were desirable, 
and undesirable if it were possible. There is to 
continue to be, as now, a mixed currency of specie 
and of paper ; and the people are to have, not specie 
oly, nor Government paper only, but something 
else, ; 

But if the Government are to have Government 
paper and specie only, and the people something 
else, then is the Government independent of the 
people, as I have said from the outset—not in its 


Treasury only, but in its currency also; and that 


as a permanent system of policy. 

And what is the assumed relation between the 
two currencies? Why, that specie, the superior 
currency, is to be for the Government; and that the 
inferior currency of bank paper, drafts, and checks, 
is to be for the people. Such is the theory preached 
tous, and such is the precise point to which the 
theory brings us. And will the people of the United 
States submit to this ? 

Ihave been accustomed to think that the very 
essence of democracy consisted in the identification 
of the Government with the people. This idea of 
the separation of them—of the giving to the Govern- 
ment either an independent place of deposite for the 
public revenues, or an independent currency, or in- 
dependence of the people in any thing else—is a 
new scheme of democracy altogether. T’'o be sure, 
there is enough of this among those “opulent and 
enlightened Governments of Eyrape” ta which Mr. 
Woodbury refers, There, the Government and the 

eople aré more or less separate in their interests. 

Q sone, the governed have extorted from the gov- 
etnors, ‘the hereditary princes and nobles of the land, 
4 portion-of political right, as in the constitutional 
monarghies of Europe; in others, none at all, as in 
those Asiatic communities where all men (except 
the prince) are equal, because all men are inferior, 
and alike without rights. There the Government is 
independent of the people. But the United States 
compose a republic of associated republics. Our po 
itical organization is republican ; our social organi- 
zation is democratic; and a!} the influences which 
pervade the country, social and political, are demo- 
Cratic. And the dearest value of our institutions 
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rests in the principle that the governors and governed 
are jdentified in their interests; that the least move- 
ment which stirs in the heart beats responsively 
through the whole frame, and the least touch on a 
single member sends a sympathetic throb to the heart. 
Government and people should sail in the same boat, 
to sink or swim together. And yet this Administra- 
tion, professedly, and of set purpose, undertakes to 
divorce the Government from the people in the mat- 
ter of currency ; to give to the Government a sepa- 
rate and independent currency; and to do this, for- 
sooth, in.imitation of the separation policy of those 
very monarchies of the Old World, whose political 
institutions are (or should be) a name of abomination 
to every true-hearted American ! : 

This Administration idea of the independency of 
the Government, of its separation from the people, 
dates from the message of the extra session of the 
last Congress. It proceeded on the assumption that 
the Federal Government had no power to do any 
thing for the people. For, if the President had ad- 
mitted the existence of a power to act, he could not 
have resisted the force of the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to use that power for the relief of the peo- 
ple, in the midst of evils the existence and magni- 
tude of which he has conceded. But, he said, the 
people were in the habit of expecting too much from 
the Government, which, in the present case, had no 
ppwer to act. 

The theory and the action of the last President 
had been the reverse of this. He not only assumed 
the power of the Federal Government to operate on 
the currency, but he was perpetually overacting; 
claiming the right, and admitting the duty, and ar- 
guing upon the policy of the Government, in this 
matter, throughout the controversy with the United 
States Bank. 

Into the constitutional question of the power of 
the Federal Government in relation to the currency, 
I will not enter now; but I cannot forbear to point 
out the fallacy of an assumption which runs through 
all the discussions of the Administration and its 
friends. They talk perpetually of specie as the cur- 
rency of the Constitution. I ask them to show me 
the word currency any where in the Constitution. 
It is not there, either in express language or by allu- 
sion. ‘There was a bank paper currency in the coun- 
try when the Constitution came into being, which 
the Constitution left untouched. It did not in ex- 
press terms provide any currency. It left this for 
the people or for Congress to provide. All it did in 
regard to epecie was, in the first place, to forbid the 
States to coin money, or to make any thing but gold 
and silver a tender in payment of debts; and, in the 
second place, to authorize Congress to coin money, 
and to regulate the value thereof or of foreign coin. 
That is, it fixed a standard of value, by which all 
contracts were to be regulated and prices measured. 
But it did not provide that coined money—our own 
or that of foreign countries—should be the currency 
of the United States. 

I repeat that I do not intend to enter into any ex- 
hibition of my own constitutional opinions in this 
relation. But the context leads me to investigate 
further the question of what opinions the Adminis- 
tration holds in the matter, and what its conduct is, 
compared with its professed opinions. 

After the many disavowals on the part of the Ad- 
ministration of all power to regulate the currency, or 
otherwise to interpose in that behalf for the benefit 
of the people, dees the Administration, in its advo- 
gagy of this measure of an Independent Treasury, 
act or speak as if it hed no such power? On the 
contrary, the messages of the Presiden: are full of 
discussions on the curreney question and the banks; 
Ba CARTE ® report is replete with considera- 


| tions of general policy ; and all the speeches and 


newspapers on that side of the question are stark 
mad with clamor against banks and bank paper. But 
if your power stops at the point of making some fis- 
cal provision for the mere selfish wants of the Treas- 
ury, why do you not stop there in your discussions ? 
If you have go power over the currency, then you 
have no business to meddle with it; if it is nét your 


|. duty to act, then it is yourduty to abstain. If Con- 


gress cannot legislate on any given subject, it has no 
right to agitate on that subject. ‘The abolition ques 
tion is an example, Be consistent, then, Why, if 
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you have no power of legislation to relieve the peo- 
ple from a disordered currency, and to provide them 
a better, do you perpetually lecture and exhort us 
in regard to that which you profess to believe apper- 
tains exclusively to the several States? Admitting 
that you have no direct power, will you act by indi- 
rection? That would be hypocritical as well as 
unconstitutional and unjust. 

The Globe, last Tuesday, cited authority the very 
highest—a private letter from General Jackson him- 
selfi—to the effect that it was the object of this bill to 
accomplish a great “ financial currency and com- 
mercial reform.” 

Let us have a distinct understanding on this point. 
Are you engaged in organizing a proper fiseal ma- 
chinery for the Treasury simply’) Or are you en- 
gaged in a great commercial and currency reform ! 
If so, by what means, direct or indirect? Have you 
or have you not the constitutional power to direct, 
regulate, and control the banks, and to reform and 
establish the currency ? If you have,say se. Lf you 
have not, say so. The messages of the President 
never cease to parade his denial of the power of Con- 
gress in this matter. Are we 


to understand that, 


‘though no direct power is given, the end is to be 


reached indirectly, by the use of some other power? 
If you have the power, direct or indirect, tor form 
the currency of the United States, that concedes the 
whole question; and if you have the power, I call 
on you to exercise it, and to bring in a bill at once, 
expressly, for this “ great financial, commercial, and 
currency reform ;” and let the interests of the people, 
not those of the Government, be its primary and 
principal end and aim. But if you have no such 
power, then I protest against your talking and argu- 
ing as if you had, and thus keeping the whole coun- 
try in a perpetual fever of anxiety and agitation by 
the discussion of that of which (as you pretend) the 
Federal Government has no direct jurisdiction or 
control. Be one thing or the other; and whichever 
side you take in professiong take the same in action. 
Your present course has the evils of both, without 
the benefits of either. 

If you persevere in the profession that you have 
no direct powers, then I demand of you to reflect 
whether, according to your own doctrines, you have 
any powers at all. I ask the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Atuenron) to reflect on this. In 
the last Congress, the House, on his motion, and by 
a vote of nearly two-thirds, adopted a resolution be- 
ginning in these words: “ Resolved, That Congress 
has no right to do that indirectly which it cannot do 
directly.” Does the Constitution give you power to 
“unbank the banks” by direct legislation? No, 
Then, “the agitation of the subject” here, “as a 
means, or with the view, of disturbing or overthrow- 
ing that institution (banks) in the States, is against 
the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an 
infringement of the rights of the States affected, and 
a breach of the public faith,” 

There is another question of power involved in 
this bill, addressing itself more especially to the 
ultra State rights school, if (without any disre- 
spectful meaning) I may be allowed to use this ex- 
pression. 

The object of the bill, as described in the title, is 
“to, provide for the collection, safekeeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public revenue.” No ex- 
press power appears in the Constitution to pass « 
bill of such a description; but it results fram tho 
express power given to Congress to raise and employ 
a revenue, and the power to pass all laws needful to 
the due execution of other specific powers. The 
precise thing, as we have seen, which the bill pro- 
ceeds “to provide,” is a system of individual agents 
for the “safekeeping” and the “transfer” of the 
revenue, and the exclusion of bank paper in its 
“collection” and its “disbursement.” Such are the 
immediate objects and the provisions of the bill in 
terms. It is, in the letter, a mere revenue measuie. 
But what is it in spirit and ultimate purpose! All 
the Executive messages and all the speeches and 
reports in Congress imply, and Gen. Jackson ex- 
pressly says, it is to effect a great “commercial and 
currency reform.” It is for this that banks and bank 
paper are to he repudiated in all the transactions of 
the Treasury. The Government is to receive and 


pay specie only, in order (indirectly) to reform the 
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currency. Wherein consists this “reform of the 
currency t” In the regulation and restriction of the 
banks and bank paper, say some; in their total de- 
struction and proscription, say others, ‘I'o what ob- 
ject this warfare against banks? It will encourage 
the planting interest, say some ; it will aid the man- 
ufacturers, say others. And thus we reach certain 
ulteriar objects, which, from the stress laid upon 
them by the friends of the bill, would seem to be of 
more importance in their eyes than the narrow ques- 
tion of ,the fiscal convenience of the system as a 
Treasury agent. 

Now this may be a legitimate mode of legislation. 
I do not say that it ts, or thatitis not. What I sug- 
gest, however, is, that when, a few years ago, the 
advocates of protection to manufactures pursued ex- 
actly the same mode of legislation—that is, such a 
use of the revenue power in the Constitution as 
should incidentally promote certain ulterior objects 
for which there appears no eapress grant of power— 
the act was on that very ground pronounced by the 
South to be unconstitutional, null, and void. 

For, 1f it be clear that the Constitution contains 
no express grant of power to levy discriminating du- 
ties in order to encourage particular branches of labor 
or investment: of capital, it is equally clear that it 
gives no express power to discourage any particular 
form of labor or investment of capital; no express 
nower to regulate banks ¢ to restrict their loans or 
issues ; still less to destroy banks, or to proscribe their 
paper, and expel it from the community. Nor does 
it contain any express grant of power to encourage 
the planting interest, or to aid the manufacturer, 

And will you do that indirectly which you have 
no right to do directly ? Will you pass a biil which, 
though it purports to be a revenue act, is claimed 
and understood to be an act “to unbank the banks?” 
The South Carolina Ordinance of Nullification, the 
South Carolina Exposition, the speeches of eminent 
statesmen of South Carolina, agree that such legis- 
lation is an abusive exercise of the constitutional 
nowers of Congress; that though the primary ob 
ject of an act of Congress—the object on its face—be 
constitutional within the of some granted 
power; yet, if the ulterior obj ct—the incidental mo- 
tive of the act—he the pursuit of a thing not granted, 
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then the act ts, nevertheless, a violation of the spirit 
nd true intent of the Constitution. 
I assure gentlemen that I cite these documents in 


no dis espectful sense. On the contrary, I respect 


the ubility which is displayed in them, end the gal- 
lantry of their authors. And the identity of the 
constitutional principle involved in the two cases 
makes the citation pertinent and proper. 

Jus the preamble to the Ordinance speaks of 
‘acts purporting to be acts laying duties, &c., but, 
in reality, intended for the protection of domestic 
manufactures and the civing of bounties to classes 
and individuals engaged in particular employments,” 
&e, So this bill may be characterized as purport- 
ing to be an act to provide for the safekeeping, &e. 
of the public revenue, but in reality intended for the 
indirect proscription of banks, and the imposing of 
restrictions on classes and individuals engaged in 
particular employments, and the giving of bounties 
to others. 

The Exposition says: “The Constitution may be 
as grossly violated by acting against its meaning as 
against its letter.” And again: “ The Constitution 
grants to Congress the power of imposing a duty 
on imports for revenue; which power is abused by 
being converted into an instrument for rearing up 
the industry of one section of the country on the 
ruins of another. The violation consisiain using 
a power cranted for one object to advance another, 
and that by the sacrifice of the original object. It 
is, ina Word, a violation or perversion,” &e. These 
doctrines apply distinctly to this bill, so far as re- 
gards those ulterior objects of a currency reform, or 
of acting upon banks, or of promoting this or that 
interest, or discouraging any other; which objects 
appear to fill the minds and the productions of the 
friends of the Administration. 

And there is a remarkable speech of Mr. Hayne’s 
to the same point. (Senate, April, 1824.) “ Will 
gentlemen suffer me to ask them,” he says, “to 
point out to me, if they can, the power which this 
Siovernment possesses $0 adopt a system for the 
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avowed purpose of encouraging particular branches 
of interest?” And I may add: or of discouraging 
particular branches of industry, such as banking or 
any thing else. And again: “ But, to tell us we 
have a right to resort to theoretical speculations, as 
to the most convenient or profitable employments of 
industry ; and that you can, by law, encourage cer- 
tain pursuits and prohibit others, is to.make this not 
merely a consolidated, but an unlimited Government. 
If you can control and direct any, why not all the 
pursuits of your citizens? And if all, where is the 
limitation of your authority ! Gentlemen surely 
forget that the supreme power is not in the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” Do not these expres- 
sions seem as if they were designed for this very 
bill? How apt is the remark about “ theoretical 
speculations as to the most convenient or profitable 
employments of industry,” and the encouragement 
or discouragement of “ certain pursuits!” And the 
whole passage, how emphatically does it not con- 
demn the attempt of this Government to control, by 
indirection, the pursuits of those citizens of the 
States who have engaged their industry or invested 
their capital in the business of banking, under the 
guaranty of the authorization of the State Govern- 
ments! Again he says: “But our opponents 
gravely inform us that this is a bill to levy imposts ; 
and that it is, therefore, within the very letter of the 
Constitution.” So here we are gravely told that 
this isa bill to provide for the safekeeping and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue. But Mr. Hayne 
replies : “True, sir, if imports (or revenue) were 
the end and aim of the bill. But‘surely gentlemen 
will not attexopt to justify a departure from the 
spirit, by an adherence to the /etter of the Constitu- 
tion. * * If it be sufficient to adhere to the 
letter, without regard to the spirit and intent of the 
Constitution—if we may use a power granted for 
one purpose, for the accomplishment of another and 
a very different purpose, it is easy to show that a 
constitution on parchment is worth nothing.” 

These ideas seem to me to be, all of them, exactly 
apposite to this measure, and the objects intended to 
be effected by it; since, though the primary and 
professed object of the present bill (as in the case of 
the tariff bill) be a fiscal one, yet the incidental, 
indirect, or ulterior object, is another and a very 
different one. Ido not mean to say that I adopt 
the ideas quoted, for my own ; but I say that if those 
gentlemen at the South, who have heretofore con- 
curred in the above opinions, abandon them upon 
this bill,—if, in their action upon this occasion, they 
admit that “ Congress may do indirectly what it has 
no right to do directly,”—if they concede here, that 
the “using a power granted for one object, to ad- 
vance another” is no “ violation or perversion” of the 
Constitution—if they consent to “abuse” the re- 
venue power now, by converting it “into an instru- 
ment for rearing up the industry of one section of 
the country on the ruins of another,”—if to-day they 
can see “ the power which this Government possesses, 
to adopf a system fur the avowed purpose of encour- 
aging (or discouraging) particular branches of in- 
dustry,’ —if, on this occasion, they “ attempt to justify 
a departure from the spirit, by an adherence to the 
letter, of the Constitution,”—if, in fine, they proceed, 
by enacting this bill, to “use a power granted for 
one purpose, for the accomplishment of another and 
a very different purpose,”—then I shall confidently 
anticipate, that if; hercafter, it should fall to my lot, 
in the defence of the interests of my constituents, to 
maintain the constitutionality and expediency of 
discrimination in the duties on imports for the pro- 
tection of domestic industry, they will, for consis- 
tency’s sake, abstain from alleging again that such 
legislation is either a violation or a perversion of the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Government. 


Notwithstanding the President and his friends 
deny to the Federal Government any direct power 
in these matters, yet they prepose to excrt power, 
and to effect a reform—a radical change in the cur- 
rency—by indirection. The points next to be con- 
sidered, therefore, are, in the first place, are the ob- 
jects proposed good ones? And, in the second 
place, whatever their character, will they be attained 
by the passage of this bill ? 


The primary object, the object of objects, would 





seem to be, to act upon banks, or, according to the 
current phrase, to unbank the banks. 

I do not scruple to say that much of the general 
clamor against banks, which pervades the writings 
and speeches of the friends of the Administration, js 
mere extravagance, if nothing worse. Take, for 
instance, Mr. Gouge's ‘pamphlet as a specimen of 
all that class of matter. He heaps together, in a 
one-sided view, all the evils and losses incident to 
banks, without any exhibition of their compensa- 
ting benefits ; and thence infers that banks are inju- 
rious to the public welfare. Suppose that precisely 
the same mode of reasoning were applied to steam- 
boats. By collecting together all the explosions 
that have ever taken place since the application of 
steam to navigation, with the consequent loss of life 
and of property, what an appalling picture would 
you not present tothe view! Whatthen? Would 
you reject the use of steamboats? Have there not 
been advantages in the use of them far more than 
enough to counterbalance the disadvantages ? 
so it is with banks. 

Again. Admit, for the argument’s sake, all that 
Mr. Gouge says against banks.. Is banking to cease? 
No: all that is to be done is to transfer the business 
of banking from incorporated bankers to unincorpo- 
rated bankers; for every nation has bankers and 
banks of some sort, corporate or unincorporated. 
What is the difference between the two? So faras 
regards the bankers themselves, the only difference 
is in a legal form of association, and the limit of 
their copartnership responsibility. So far as regards 
the community at large, incorporated banks enable 
many individuals to have an interest in the stock, 
which would otherwise be confined to a few great 
capitalists. And the Government, what does that 
gain by proseribing such banks as we now have in 
the United States, and rearing up a generation of 
Rothschilds, Barings, Hopes, Laffittes, Aguados, and 
Torlonias in their place?) Who does not know that 
such men as the Rothschilds have more absolute 
power in Europe, more infiuence with Government, 
more to say on the question of peace and war, and 
the stability or the change of dynasties, than either 
or than all of the banks in the United States? Even 
Turkey has her bankers. Evon Spain has her Bank 
of San Fernando. Shehas,to be sure, little enough 
of bank paper, or any other of the great instruments 
of commercial intercourse; and my heart bleeds 
when I think of that rich and beautiful land and its 
gallant people, and that long prostration of their in- 
dustry and commerce, which is hardly a less evil to 
her than civil war, foreign invasion, or the loss of 
her colonies. 

What, then, I ask again, is the point of all this 
never-ceasing clamor against banks? Is it to do 
away with bankers associated by a charter, and su! 
stitute bankers associated by letters of copartnership ! 
A small object, truly, for the convulsions and agita- 
tions of these ten years. For if banks, in some form, 
are to continue, and bank paper also, it is a very 
shallow and superficial course of argument to be al! 
the time indulging in loose generalities about specu- 
lation, and inflated credit, and alternate expansions 
and contractions, and the like. Bring the thing to 


Just 


a practical issue. Whatisit youwish todo? You 
say there is an evil: give us the remedy. Is it to 


destroy the banks? ‘The arguments of many gen- 
tlemen aim at that, if they aim at any thing. Is it 
only to amend them where amendment is desirable, 
and reform them where they go wrong? If so, | go 
with you—my constituents go with you. The State 
of Massachusetts is no friend of bank suspensions. 
I say with Burke, that “a disposition to preserve, 
and an ability to improve, taken together, would be 
my standard of a statesman.” But if your object be 
reform only, and you have the constitutional power 
to reform, why do you not bring in a bill for that ex- 
press purpose! If amendment of the bank system 
be your purpose in this bill, why do you not say so 
in it? ‘This bill proposes no reform of banks, but 
their proscription, and that alone. Like the grave, 
it levels all distinctions; for by it all banks, good 
and bad, specie-paying and non-specie-paying, are 
condemned together, and handed over to the same 
undistinguishing legal massacre, 

Yet, as if absolutely to confound our judgments of 
what the Administration would in truth be at, and 
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to cause us to doubt whether, in the midst of all these 
denunciations of hanks, the Administration really 
intends any thing but to make a parade for popular 
effect, at the last session of “Congress the President, 
after disavowing any hostility, official or personal, to 
banks, and after referring to his past course on the 
subject, said : 

«| have yet ever wished to see them protected in 
the exercise of rights conferred by law, and have 
never doubted their utility, when properly managed, 
in promoting the interests of trade, and, through that 
channel, the other interests of thecommunity. * * 
Like other State establishments, they may be used, 
or not, in conducting the affairs of the Government, 
as public policy and the general interests of the 
Union may seem to require, The only safe or proper 
principle upon which their intercourse with the 
Government can be regulated, is that which regulates 
their intercourse with the private citizen—the con- 
ferring of mutual benefits. When the Government 
can accomplish a financial operation better with the 
aid of the banks than without it, it should be at lib- 
erty to seck that aid, as it would the services of a pri- 
vate banker, or other capitalist or agent, giving the 
preference to those who will serve it on the best 
terms.” 

Ifthe banks are of such undoubtable utility; if 
the intercourse of the Government with them is to 
be regulated on the same principle as that of the 
private citizen—the conferring of mutual benefits ; 
and if the Government is to seek their aid whenever 
itean accomplish a financial operation beiter with 
their aid than without it: if this be so, what becomes 
of all the general declamation against banks which 
pervades and distinguishes the orators attached to 
the Administration ? 

Another great object of the friends of this bill is, 
to act upon the currency, independently of, or in ad- 
dition to, the action upon banks, as such. 

All candid men admit that the operation of this 
measure upon the currency is a mere experiment. 
No one is, or can be, sure that this experiment will 
aueceed any better than that which preceded it. 
General Jackson overthrew the United States Bank, 
which did give us «a good and equal currency of 
stable and uniform value all over the country, In 
transferring the public deposites to the banks of the 
States, he alleged that these would give us a still 
“better currency,’ and would, in other respects, 
meet the wants of commerce. The better to enable 

them to do this, his friends proceeded to multiply 
the number of State banks, to supply the place of 
the United States Bank; and, for the same express 
purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Taner) 
officially prompted the new deposite banks to enlarge 
their discounts, and, of course, to increase their cir- 
culation. Meanwhile, the Administration was 
drawing specie from Europe, in order to force a 
specie currency in the United States. What fol- 
lowed! An excess of credit and of bank paper; a 
wild mania of speculation in all parts of the United 
States; a panic among the directors of the Bank of 
England; a cessation of their discounts to the 
Amiérican trade ; a general suspension of cash pay- 
ments by the banks of the United States; and the 
utmost disorder in the currency, exchanges, and 
commerce: this explosion of General Jackson’s 
experiment happening almost at the very instant of 
his leaving the Presidency. And now comes Mr. 
Van Buren’s experiment. And what is that? By 
the explosion of General Jackson’s, the currency 
was blown up, and the patient lies prostrate on the 
ground, his limbs broken, and covered with wounds 
and bruises. And what does the new State physician 
propose? Why, to let the patient lie there, writhing 
and groaning in his agony, to bleed to death, or to 
get up and get well without help, as he may. Doctor 
Van Buren will not set a bone, or even so much as 
apply a plaster to a wound; and the only remedy 
for the case seems to be to discharge him, and intro- 
duce Doctor Harrison in his place. For, in the 
message of 1£40, as in that of 1837, the President 
cavalierly turns over this great currency question to 
the separate jurisdiction of the several States and 
Territories—twenty-nine independent communities, 
in a'l—and invites them to remedy the evil. The 
Federal Goverament is to do nothing. © Tt folds its 
rms, whilst the United States needs for its currency, 
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above all other things, that security of some sort 
against the adverse action of foreign interests, and 
against the irregular and contradictory action of the 
several States, which the Federal Government alone 
has the power to afford. 

Well, did the several States take care of our cur- 
rency in the time of the Confederation! Did they 
in 1813, when all the banks out of New England 
suspended specie payments! Did they in 1837, 
when nearly all the banks in the United States sus- 
pended! Have they taken care of the currency now, 
when most of the banks south and west of New 
York are in a state of suspension, and seem likely 
so to continue we know not how long! When the 
present suspension began, which of the States threw 
themselves into the breach to stop the incursion of a 
paper-money currency! Was it the great State of 
Pennsylvania, with its Van Buren State Administra- 
tion? Was it the State of South Carolina, which 
presents itself here as the Simon Pure of a hard-mo- 
ney currency? No, it was neither of these, but the 
Opposition States of New York and Massachusetts 
which were the first to breast the storm. Yes, it was 
the much denounced capitalists of New York and 
Boston who stopped the tide of paper money, and 
prevented it from overflowing the whole land in the 
same common deluge. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Aruerton) says, What of New 
Hampshire! 1] reply; New Hampshire, to be sure, 
acted with us in Massachusetts ; and it could not well 
have done otherwise, had it been otherwise minded ; 
for it was the mass of capital in Boston and New 
York which saved the banks of the Eastern States. 
We, in Massachusetts, do not profess to be specie 
currency men, but we generally strive all we can to 
pay our debts, understanding that to be good policy 
as well as honesty. And we should find it much 
easier than we do to worry along under the difficul- 
ties of the present crisis, if the States in the south 
and west, which, by their Representatives here, pro- 
fess so much fondness for a specie currency, would 
pay us what they owe, either in specie, or, what we 
should be very glad to take if we could get it, in good 
convertible bank paper. And if those States which, 
by their hard-money votes here, aid the Administra- 
tion to oppress the whole Union, would carry the 
same hard-money theories into the practical action 
of their State Legislatures, they would then give 
some countenance to the President's doctrine, that 
each State by itself, and not the Federal Government, 
is to adjust the currency question. 

If the Representatives from those States will take 
it in good part, it will be edifying to consider what 
their Legislatures have done of late towards the res- 
toration of a sound currency. Alabama—she hasa 
majority of members here supposed to be friendly to 
this bill; and has she taken measures for a resump- 
tion of specie payments! No; but the contrary, as 
T understand, in granting an extension of time on 
the debts due to her banks. ‘Tennessee—she has a 
Van Buren State Administration, which refused to 
require her banks to resume. Georgia, the same. 
South Carolina, the same. Virginia—I trust she is 
a Whig State; but she has a majority of Representa- 
tives here friendly to the Administration ; and do her 
hanks (ay, and State banks too) pay specie? Not 
at all. In short, the sum total is this: too many of 
the States, while, as States, they practise paper mo- 
ney in all its forms, and thus contribute their utmost 
to disorder the currency, come here as hard-money 
States, and thus enable the Administration to tighten 
its gripe around the necks of the rest of us, who, if 
they woukl practise what they profess, could shift 
for ourselves; or, if they would profess what they 
practise, could, with their aid,.compel the Federal 
Government to hear to reason. 

If, therefore. we are to judge of the currency policy 
of the Administration by existing facts, that policy 
is bad enough at best,—whether, as the President 
seems to think, the amendment of the currency is to 
be left to the States themselves ; or whether, as many 
of the friends of this bill declare and argue, one of 
its objects be to effect a “currency reform,” by the 
prosenption of banks and bank paper from the busi- 

ness of the Treasury. 

One class of persons profess devotion to an exclu- 
sive specie currency ; others profess that all they 
wish is to enlarge the specie basis of bagk. paper; 
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while most persons, among the orators and writers 
of the Administration, content themselves with gen- 
eral declamation against bank paper, without propo- 
sing any thing important ofa practical nature. Amid 
all the clashing opinions of the day, there is proba- 
bly less difference on this subject, in the minds of 
discreet persons, than is generally imagined. That 
the specie hobby is all naught, is very clear; that 
suspended banks and irredeemable bank paper are 
quite wrong, is equally clear, And it is full Gime 
the currency question was withdrawn from politics, 
and settled upon the true principle, that the essence 
ofa good currency is uniformity with stability and 
sufficiency ; it being less material what it is, it it be 
such. And this brings me to another division of 
the objects and assumed benefits of this measure— 
which is, its effect on commerce ; for Gen. Jackson, 
as quoted by the Globe, tells us it is to eflect a com- 
mercial as well as currency reform. 

Commerce being the exchange of commodities, in 
order to prosper, it needs, first, a medium of direct 
payment, sufficient in quantity, fixed in value, and, 
as near as may be, equal in all parts of the country ; 
secondly, for remote operations, where payment is to 
be made, not from hand to hand, but by bills of ex- 
change, thena rate of exchange, reasonable in amount, 
and the lower the better; and, thirdly, commercial 
credit and mutual confidence. Whenever, for any 
cause, the currency and exchanges are insufficient oF 
bad, and confidence or credit is disturbed, in such 
circumstances commerce of necessity labors. 

Now, if the object of the Administration he to e+- 
tablish an exclusive specie currency, the result must 
be, as I have heretofore argued, either that the cur- 
rency will be insufficient to carry on the commerce 
of the country in its present state, and thus will fail 
to perform its proper office, or the commerce must 
be cut down to that currency, and so be crippled and 
paralyzed, If the object of the Administration be, 
thatave should depend upon the bank bills of the 
States, in that case we have acurrency, as the present 
state of things shows, neither stable nor uniform. 
The Administration excludes (professedly at least) 
the idea of Government paper as well as United States 
Bank paper ; so that, in fact, nothing remains except 














; the paper either of the banks or the States, unequal 


and irregular as it is, or the paper which individuals 
might issue under a sysiem of free banking. How 
the latter would operate, is a mere speculation ;. fo, 
though it has been proposed, yet it is an untried ex- 
periment, in regard to which there is an almost total 
absence of ascertained or conclusive facts. At any 
rate, Ido not understand that the Administration 
takes up this plan; and our commerce remains, 
therefore, so far as regards the currency, surrounded 
with the present difficulties in which the empirice! 
schemes of the Administration have involved us, 
with the certainty that it still persists in those schemes, 
but without any certainty as to what are in truth ite 
precise aims and ends. 

And so as tothe exchanges. Their equality in 
the time of the United States Bank is an historical! 
fact, which stands forth in striking contrast with 
their present inequality under the tinkering of the 
Government and the disorganized condition of the 
State banks. The Administration does not, that I 
can perceive, propose any thing whatever to meet 
this difficulty, except in so far as the Government 
paper provided for in this bill may serve to that end. 
But the amount of aid to the exchanges to be de- 
rived from this source is confined within very nar- 
row limits. This consists, in the first place, of the 
revenues of the Post Office—amounting to #ay five 
million dollars, but which now, as heretofore, goce 
chiefly to pay the mail contractors, and is therefore 
of no use in commerce. It consists, in the second 
place, of the payments at or from the Treasury— 
equal in amount, at most, to the sum annually ex- 
pended by the Government, say thirty million dol- 
lars ; a part of which imay enter, in one way or ano- 
ther, into commerce, though in doing «o it will rua 
counter to the professed object of the bill, which en- 
jeins upon the Secretary of the Treasury to keep hi» 
drafts out of circulation as far as may be; becanse, if 
they enter largely into circulation, then, as I have 
before argued, the Independent Treasury ia a Gov- 
renment Bank. And this remerk applies to any 
other miscellaneous form of Government drafty of 
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receipts which may grow up out of the operations 
of the Treasury. 

W hilet in all these particulars the commerce of the 
country derives litde aid from the financial schemes 
of the Administration, and is on the contrary greatly 
obstructed and injured by them, in another respect, 
also, it suffers infinitely under the policy of the Gov- 
cynment? Confidence and credit, which are the 
lasis of all prosperous commerce, are struck at di- 
rectly by the Administration, in the holding of so 
imuch public treasure, which, under this bill, is to be 
locked up in the vaults of the Treasury, and so with- 
drawn from business, either for direct use, or for use 

basis of bank issues; contrary to the opinion 
expressed by General Jackson himself, in one of his 
messages, to the effect that locking up the public 
{ ure in this w: 
peopl 


iy Is & positive wrong done to the 


Contidence and credit are struck at indi- 


by the Adminisiration in the destrnuetive and 
radical doctrines which many of its partisans utter, 
lartatng capitalists, and checking their operations ; 
oiso in those many of the acts or declarations of 


the Administration denunciatory of the banks, which 


thus held in perpetyal terror of runs for specie, 

ihe withdrawal of their charters, and of bankrupt 
laws for their particular destruction. Commercial 
credit is also struck at by the Administration direct- 
ly, and at the tenderest point; in the wild declama- 
tion of its partisans against the use 6f borrowed cap- 
ital: the strangest of all things to come from pro- 

ors of democracy, since credit is the only means 
hy which the industrious and enterprising poor man 
is able to trade at all, and without which all the gains 
of commerce would be monopolized by rieh capital- 
ists alone, instead of being diffused through the com- 
munity wherever industry and integrity exist, as 
en and will be under the 
proper system of confidence and credit, 
unembarrassed by the crudities of a mischief-making 
(covernment, 


ney have be 
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But eminent advocates of the Administration are 
rund, who elaimn for this bill the merit of being a 
on to the productive industry of the country, who 
urge this as among the objects to be promoted by it, 
snd the motives for its enactment, ‘Though the cur- 
rency is disordered by the policy of the Administra- 
tion, and exchanges too; and though the internal 
commerce of the country is in a most languishing 
ite; and agriculture and manufacture, which are so 
ependent on comimerce, suffer in its train; yet this 
1/1 is to advance the productive industry of the 
Ipite’ States. And how! By reducing, or tend- 
ine to reavee, the cost of production, which is one 
dav said to be gcivantageous to the planter, and the 
neat to the manufacc rer. 

Now, supposing any s"ch advantage to acerue 
from the operation of this bill o:2 currency ang bank 
paper, (which is the argument;) to wil ose particular 

‘ofit is it to inure? PYainly to that of the .220Ulac- 
turer-capitalist, and the planter-capitalist, at the eX- 
yense of the laborers hired or employed by each ; 
The 


that is, of the great mass of the community. 
capitalist-undertaker, whether in planting or manu- 
facture, is to 


to have the eost price of the article raised or manu- 


tactured less. ‘Thus, the merchant isto havea ship 

uilt cheaper, not by cbtaining at any less price the 
hemp, iron, sail-cloth, and copper, which 
constitute so large a part in cost of all her materials, 
but by paying less to the carpenters, 
slon 


wet his work- done cheaper, and thus 


j 


joreia? 


This, and this 
», is the result of reducing the cost of production 
to a specie standard. So of an invoice of goods 
manufactured, or any thing else; the production is 
to cost less to the capitalist, by the mechanics recciv- 
ing less, under a specie currency, or an approxima- 
tion to that, IT put it to gentlemen to speak out, and 

ay whether this be not the true mode in which a 
reduction of the cost of production will work; and, if 
so, Whether this be just and equal, and for the good 
of the inany. 

But I may be asked, if this be the operation of the 
bill, why do not the capitalists, north and south, 
unite in the support of it! I reply for my constitu- 
ents, that they would disdain to receive from the 
Uovernment a supposed benefit. which is to the gen- 
eral prejudice of the.community as ‘a body, in the 
general injury of which they would lose more in the 
end than they would gain by the supposed advantage 
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to themselves in the beginning. Nor do they believe 
that, in the long run, any advantage is to accrue to 
them separately, ‘Their best interest is in the pros- 
perity of the whole community. Though, by the 
payment of all duties in specie, the relative amount 
of the protecting duty on manufactures were to be 
in a small degree augmented, and the cost of pro- 
duction some little diminished by the reduction of 
the price of labor toa specie standard, yet the manu- 
facturer, or other producer, is no better off than be- 
fore, without there be regular and equal exchanges 
and currency with which to carry on his operations, 
and without there be such general prosperity of all 
branches of business as may ensure to him a steady 
demand for consumption, and a consequent steady 
market for the sale of his merchandise. 

It remains only that I advert to the question, 
whether, whatever may be the ulterior and inciden- 
tal objects of the Administration, be these good or 
bad, they will be attained by the passage of this bill. 

Does the Administration really desire to accom- 
plish those objects—any of them; and, if so, which 
of them? I profess that I cannot tell. Its own 
precise ends are so covered up in the obscurity of 
mere generalities, and of intangible abstractions, now 
swinging over towards the specie currency school, 
and now again back to the bank interest, that I doubt 
whether it knows itself at what mark it would have 
the pendulum to rest. For instance: would the Ad- 
ministration destroy bank corporations? When I 
see how prone its friends are to grow rabid and al- 
most foam at the mouth at the very name of a bank— 
when I reflect that declamation against banks consti- 
tutesfthe staple ofall they say—and when I call to mind 
the wild visions of a general specie currency, which 
some of the more zealous, or it may be the more sin- 
cere of its friends have entertained and avowed—at 
such times I might suppose that it intended to make 
root and branch work with all banks whatever ; for, 
otherwise, the effusion of so much wordy fury against 
them is idle, absurd, undignified, and unjust. But 
then, on the other hand, the President tells us that 
he has never doubted the utility of banks. Again: 
while some of the friends of the Administration are 
thus frantic in their denunciation of banks, others 
are found who take pains to assure us that they 
have no sentiments of hostility whatever towards 
those institutions. Nay, as I mentioned before, it 


happens that not a few of those States which give | 
utterance, through their State Governments or their | 
Representatives here, to the greatest quantity of bank | 


denunciation, are themselves, as States, inseparably 
identified with banks of their own. What conclu- 
sion is a plain man to come to, under such cireumn- 
stances, as to that which the Administration Teally 
intends ? 

But if the Administration really intends to pro- 
seribe banks and bank paper, as this bill professes, 
and as the words (but not the acts) of its friends 
declare, and if 14s giject be to effect a “currency 
yeform,”’ has it the power to do this?’ Can it stand 
the shock of individual inferésts? ‘Wiil it dare to 
enter into conflict with the power 6! the States, se 
meny of.awhich are directly and largely interested ii 
banks? Will those States consent to a bankrupt law, 
for instance, to embrace their banks? J doubt it. 
Some affect to believe this; but I do not. In a word, 
too many of the objects behind this bill, which are 
professed by the friends of the Administration, are 


morally, politically, and physically impracticable, | 


and too evidently so, fer me to repose much trust in 
the good faith of the measure. 

Andif this Administration is bent upon the ac- 
complishment of those ulterior objects, the discus- 
sion of whichis by so many of its friends associated 
with this bill, will it continue in power long enough 
to eflect them? This is a question which time only 
can determine. 

Certain it is, that some of the most intelligent 
friends of the Administration begin themselves to 


betray a distrust of the efficacy of this bill for an ul- | 
terior good, by the language in which they deny its | 


efficiency for evil. Thus, the Boston Morning Post, 
a principal Administration journal in the East, says, 
recently: mer 

“The Government has now no deposites, and has 
made none for a long time; and it matters little 
where the few scattering dollars unexpended are 
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kept. ‘They have had, and can have, no effect upon 
the country, one way or the other.” 


And the Democratic Review, in the last number, 
says: 





“Though the immediate influence of this reform 
upon the currency of the country will be but slight, 
notwithstanding the most exaggerated views taken of 
it by both friends and foes, yet, upon the future ae- 
tion of the Government, it will impress itself with 
an effect as potent as salutary.” 

Here is the distinct avowal that the immediate in- 
fluence of this measure on the currency will be but 
slight; and that the views of his friends, as well as 
foes, are most exaggerated. TI sometimes incline to 
this opinion myself. It corresponds with a view of 
the subject which has been very ably and forcibly pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles F. Adams, son of my colleague 
in several publications of his, which charge upon the 
Administration, as its great fault in the matter, its 
culpable abnegation of the just powers of the Fede- 
ral Government in this behalf, and its consequent 
total abandonment of its duty to the people. For, 
afterso many years’ discussion of this measure by 
the Administration, it seems now to be chiefly used 
by it asa mere stalking-horse of party, and as an 
instrument of party ascendency. In_ this respect, 
the Democratic Review is right in saying that upon 
the future action of the Government, if successful; it 
will impress itself with potent effect; whether a salu- 
tary one, is another question, and depends upon 
causes and influences wholly beyond the control of 
this or of any other Administration. 

For, even upon the premises assumed by the 
Administration, and conceding all it asks, the utility 
of the measure, or rather, the more oy less quantity 
of inischief in it depends, in the first place, on the 
singleness and integrity of purpose of its administra- 
tors and the abjuration of all party influences by 
them; and when was there atime that this Adminis- 
tion wes disposed, or, if disposed, was able, to act 
independently of party considerations and with a 
single eye to the good of the country? And the 
more or less of mischief that it may do depends, also, 
upon the state of the Treasury. Consider what 
would be the condition of the country, if we had a 
large surplus revenue locked up in the Treasury 
vaults. It would withdraw all specie from circulation. 
Nor is this an imaginary evil. Whatever disposi- 
tion Congress or the Executive may have to keep 
the revenues down to the expenditures, and to keep 
the latteras low as possible, that is a problem the 
equation of which was never yet found for a length 
of time by any Government. Nothing is of more dif- 
culty than to predict the precise quantity of revenue 
derivable from a given state of taxation. Sometimes 
a high rate of impost diminishes importation so as 
to dry up the revenue from a given article; and 
sometimes a low rate of duty augments the importa- 
tion so as to make the aggregate of tax received on 
it large beyond all anticipation. Mr. Woodbury 
himself, on one occasion, (report of December, 1$34,) 
with all the lights which the Treasury Department 
possesses on this subject, erxed in his calculations to 
the amount of the difference betweeii twenty mil- 
lions and thirty-five miliions, in the revenue of a 
single year. Aid though, in the remarks which I 
have been making on this bill, T have assumed, for 
argument’s sake, the correctness of the President’s 
idea that the amount of-specie which this bill is to 
lock up in ordinary years wiil be only five milhons, 
yet I greatly distrust that calculation. Far the 
amount of public deposites in the United States 
Bank, and afterwards in the State banks, greatly ex- 
ceeded this, for a long series of years. (Senate Doe, 
Ist sess, 23d Cong. No. 16, p, 5; House Doc. 2d 
sess. 24th Cong. No. 77.) 

Suppose, then, a large amount of revenue on 
hand, and this in bad hands, in the custody of per- 
sons disposed to use the Treasury for purposes of in- 
fluence and power. In such hands, and in such 
circumstances, the power conferred by the bill would 
e stupendous, It would give to the Administra- 
tion, which might choose so to employ it, control 
over all the business ofthe country, and, by the com- 
bination ef political power and money power, fix 
and establish that administration in the possession 
of the Federal Government. One cause of the fail- 
ure of the State bank deposite system, and perhaps 
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chief cause, was its being not only mal-adminis- 
red but mixed up with the interests of party and 
xf power What is to prevent the same personal 
-werests and party passions from fastening them- 
ives on this system, to accomplish the same felfish 
gist Nothing, so long as the same men and the 
ge motives direct the councils of the Federal Go- 
ene 

The Administration, it may be, has a majority of 
pembers here disposed to pass | this bill; though 
yhether that majority is not obtained by the chance 
sult of a question of returns, and whether it repre 
eats amajority of the people of the United States, 
wmains to beseen. For this measure is now under 
jscussion before the people, who are becoming fully 
wake to the importance of the questions involved 
in it, and will themselves pass judgment thereon at 
the coming elections. Mr. Van Buren has staked 
his political fortunes upon this measure. Would 
not his friends best consult his ard their interests, 
ind the welfare of the country, by leaving the fate of 
this bill to be decided by the people themselves, 
instead of endeavoring to forestall their judgment? 


The may hope to gain something, ina party view, 
py the passage of the bill now, in the expectation 
that it will immediately produce a settled state in 
the relations of business. I think, in this, they are 
mistaken, if such be their expectation. I myself 
have been half inclined at times to say to the Ad- 
ministration. Pass your bill; fix your Independent 
Treasury and Independent Currency upon the coun-’ 
ry; take the money empire to which you aspire, if 
that will content you, so that the business interests 
ofmen may be relieved from the anxiety and sus- 
pense of this never-ceasing political agitation, and 
give us acertainty at last, though it be the certainty 
even of death itself to the industry and enterprise of 
thecountry. But, on further reflection, I saw clear- 
ly that, if the bill passes, it does not give to business 
men even this poor benefit, of at length knowing 
theirfate; for its passage brings no certainty with it. 
It will not aid the suspended banks to resume, for 
instance. Pennsylvania, Alabama, and Mississippi 
—these, or any other States, will not be restored by 
it to asound and steady currency. Nay, General 
Jackson tells the whole nation, in his recent letter to 
the Ohio committee,-that “an end to the evils of a 
depreciated paper currency” is to be reached, not by 
the establishment of the Independent Treasury only, 
but when, “in addition to this reform in our finan- 
cial system,” Congress shall, “at the same time, 
p:s3a general bankrupt law,” embracing both “the 
banks which are now in existence, or may be hereaf- 
ter chartered by the States,” 


So that we are not to see land until that event hap- 
pens, Will this Congress pass such a bankrupt 
law? Ask those of the States which are identified 
with their banks, whether they stand ready to pass 
under a commission of bankruptcy. If they can bear 
the operation, we in the specie paying States can 
well doit, And ifa commission of bankruptcy is to 
isssue, to wind up and distribute the effect; of those 
banks, which, in the words of the letter just quoted, 
“refuse to redeem their notes in specie,” [ ask gentle- 
men in the Middle and Southern States, from Penn- 
sylvania to Georgia, in how short atime that opera- 
tion, ©4n be completed? In three months? No, nor 
in three years. Ard meantime, whilst all the sus- 
pended banks are jn the custody 6f comunissioners of 
tankruptey winding up their affairs, what becomes 
of the business of the country! Will that enjoy the 
repose and certainty which some gentlemen promise 
to themselves is to follow the enactment of this law? 
‘We know that, on the contrary, there will be such 
a'erash and confusion of all business interests in the 
performance of that operation as this country has 
never yet witnessed. 


Apart from all which, there is the question, 
whether in the course of a few months, a new Admi- 
nistration may not come jn, either to admininister 
this law with feelings and purposes different from 
those of its author, or, itmay be, to repeal it, before 
a new set of interests shall have had time to gather 
themselves around it. Under these circumstances, it 
is clear that the mere passage of this bill cannot pro- 
duce any such settled condition of business as to aid 
the present Administration at the polls, or tq justify 





the Opposition in voluntarily yielding to its enact- 
ment, 

I have conceived it to be my duty, therefore, with 
my convictions of it impolicy, to resist this measure 
tothe last. In so doing, I act in conformity with 
the opinion of the State of Massachusetts, as ex- 
pressed by her Legislature, and as entertained, I ful- 
ly believe, by the great majority of her people. I 
ask the Clerk to. read the following resolutions of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, approved by Gov. 
Everett, on the 30th March, 1838, viz: 

“ Resolutions of the Legistature of Massachusetts, relating to 
the Sub Treasury. 

“Resolved, Thatthe Sub-Treasury bill, by making no provi 
sion for furnishing a currency in and between the severai Srates, 
fails of performing a duty authorized by the Constitution, and 
demanded by the interest of the whole country. 

_ “Resolved, That the Sub Treasury dill would, by withdraw- 
ing from circulation large amounts of specie, diminish the ha- 
sis on which State institutions ‘are founded, place them in too 
great a degree in the power of the General Government, de- 
prive them of the means of extending usual and necessary fa- 
cilities to those engaged in commerce and manufactures, an, 
by causing distrust, have a direct tendency to postpone Ue re- 
sumption of specie payments 

“gtesolred, That the Sub ‘Treasury bill, by giving to the Go- 
vernment and its officers a different currrency from that pro 
vided for the people, and by increasing the power and! patron- 
age of the Executive, is hostile tothe genius, and may be de 
structive tothe permanence of our Republican institutions. 

“Resolved, Thathis Excellency the Governor be requested 
to forward copies of the above resolutionstu our Senators and 
Representatives in Conzress, and that they may be desired to 
use all proper and honorable means to prevent the bill ia ques- 
tion from becoming a law.” 

The resolution_of the State of Massachusetts have 
been my guide in the course of argument I have en- 
deavored to present to the House. They indicate the 
precise line of distinction between the views of the 
Administration and those of the Opposition, the 
Opposition maintaining the policy of identy of in- 
terest between the Government and the people, and 
the duty of the former to act for the weilare of the 

latter; and the Administration pushing to the utmost 
the doctrine ofa separation of interest between the 
Government and the people, the giving to the for- 
mer not only,a Treasury independent of the banks, 
but a currency independent of and contrary to that 
of the people and of the States. And in conc'usion, 
I have this only to say: that I repose the most confi- 
dent reliance on the integrity and intelligence of the 
people; that with them is the right, as well as well 
as the responsibility to decide this question; and 
rehatever their decision may be,I shall bow with 
wspectful submission to their will, as that of the truce 
ultimate sovereign power in these United States. 








“ _ a 
SPEECH OF MR. WHITE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In the House of Representatives, June 5, 130~On the 
Sub-Treasury bill. 

Mr. Cuamman: I do not flatter myself that any observa- 
tions I may be able to submit to the committee, upon the 
present occasion, will be any just compensation forthe kind- 
ness extended me lastevening by the vote of adjournment. 
After the ample discussion whichthis measure and its associ- 
ate measures—whick, when united, make up the Financial 
System—has undergone in both branches of Congress, I rise, air, 
notin the vain hope that 1am prepared to add any thing to 
the information the committee has already received trom 
gentlemen, by their age, their experience, their talents, and 
their acquirements, betier qualified than myselfto shed light 
upon the subject in all its principles and details; but simply for 
the purpose of stating the reasons of my own vote in opposition 
to this important measure, 

Tknow the magnitude of the subject, considered in all its 
bearings. I fully appreciate the difficulty of my task. I feel 
my incompetency to the adequate discharge of so gteat an 
undertaking. I would that! could, ip just fulfilment of my 
duty as a representative on this floor, have remained si’eiit. 
But, penetrated as I am witha deep and abiding convictioa 
that the permanent entailment of the system, of which this 
hill is the chief ingredient, will not only destroy the best in- 
terests of the country, but strike a fatal blow at the cause of 
civil liberty itself, I conser I have not the alternative left me 
of exercising My Own inclination, to simply give a silent 
vote, on so vital aquestion. I do jot propose. after the 
example of others, to enter into a discussion upon tie relative 
merits or demerits of the opposing candidates for the office of 
Presidency. Not thatl have eny disguise or reservation of 
opinion upon that momentous and gil-absorbing topic. Tam 
{ree to acknowled te that, at no period of the exisience af thia 
nation, has there been a crisis that so imperiously di manded 
that the Administration of this Government should be in the 
ablest and fittest hauds; and, sir, Iam free to admit, I do think 
the hands in which it is now plated, inany degree, answer that 
description; I do not pretend to conceal, upon all proper occa. 
sions in what quarter! conceive that fitsess most eminently 
resides, at this peculiar juncture. 

In declining to gointo the discussion of this topic, F am not 
to be considered as subscribing tothe doctrine, that has been 
repeatedly advanced in debate during the present seasion, that 
the relative fitness of individuals for the Chief Megisiracy is 
no part of the ‘consideration to which a member of Congress 
may fairly turn his auention—that all such discussion ia mere 
“yolitical slang.” I know not a move solemn or important 
duty, that a Repreentative of the people can perform, than by 
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H. of Reps. 
an —sustielicnees 
giving, at proper seasons, a iree and unreserved opinioa vpon 
the political character and qualities of pubsic men. And 
especially in tines of universal distress and danger, like the 
present—in times, when well tried systems are rejecte:) and 
trodden under foot—times, that leave nothing untouched that 
is Venerable trom long experience—nothing that is sacred from 
intrinsic diffisulty—when precedent and long established 
utige are disrecarded—when pillar after pillar, column after 
column, of the Constitution, has fallen by the ruthless assaults 
ofa despotic Executtve—the broken fragmenta of which now 
hein heaps at his feet. Nothing but the consideration that 
the proposition before the commiittes is sufficiently copious, of it- 
self, for one debate, prevents me from the discharge of this high 
Representative duly upon the preseatoccasion, Having said thus 
much, by way of excludinga conclusion of my acquiescence in 
opinions advanced restricting the leghimace latitude of debate 
upon thiz floor, I proceed to the censideration of the measure 
before the committee. And that i may not weary the patience 
of the House, nor transcend the just limits of debate, I shall 
enleavor tocontfine my remaks to the lundcer consideration, 
and such associated topics as are indtssolubly connected with 
it. In the discussion of this measure, it shall be no part ef 
my Purpose, wantonly toassail the feelis ofany individual, 
either in this House or outof it. Ushall not touch upon the 
private character of any man; yet, l expect to speak of public 
menand their pub'ic measures as becomes a freemen, repre- 
senting afree constituency. Nothing butan imperative sense 
of duty could mduce me to analyze, with that minutences of 
criticism which Pdo notfeel myselfatiiberty to omit on so 
important a measure, the public conduct of individuals, filling 
high places. I feel that, i Lattempt to do justice to the subject 
Ihave no i 


: . ; 
ternative leitme bet tospeak with freedom 





uller 
ing “naught in matice’—suppressing nothing thet os trne 
Suecesting nothing that ia (alse. Were TLallowed to exercize 


my individual choice, T would preter, ina spiiitot mercy, to 

shield even guilty publie delinquents underthe broad mantle 

of charity, than thurst them with the sword of merited justice, 

But merey to public delinquents 1s treason to the people. 

At this time, there is an additional reason why T would gladly 

forbear—under no circumstances do 1 delight in personal 
assault; but, least of all, upon a fallen toe. The magnanimous 
commander will always pretect from wanton ineult his 

prisoners of war. The generous huntsman, even, will not per- 

mit hispack to mangle the captive game. Ina debate, during 

the present session, upon a different topic, in whieh T took aa 

humbt!e part, the subject now under discnesion was, incidentally, 

mentioned by me. And the Hon. Chairman ofthe Ways and 

Means (Mr. Jones, of Virginia,) having misconceived the 
character of my remarks, In reply, made me chalienge, when 
this bill should come up for discussion, that l would tear the 
platform from nuader this Administration A challenge 
altogether ¢cratuttiour A guantiet I never throwed Mantu- 

factured, and tauntingly accepted, by the Hlon, Chairman in 
this language: “Come on. Aim your blows with all your 
streagth— dip your arrows in poiwon. They will fall harmiess 
at the feet of this Administration, shielded by the affections of 
the peoyle.” Now. sir, mreply to all the, Ll have noe the 
presumption to suppose that any thing I may say upon ihe 
present occasion will effect the downfall of the existing Ad- 
ministration. This contd not be, were I armed with the pow- 
er needful, which Idisclaim. Already ia the “platform’’ tora 
from under it. Alrealy isit fallen—prostrate it lies, crushed 
by the indignant condenimation of an abueed and deceived 
people, waiting the forms of the Constitution forkhe official 
seal of itsdestiny. Itis protected from any “arrow” of mine, 
had Imy arinor filled; not by the “aflections of the people;”.no, 
sir, no; but by ashiell, equally safe,the inappeasable execra 

tion of an inflamed people, who have taken this work into 
their own hands, and who are fully competent to its execution, 
unaided by my feeble arm. Never, in the tide of time, waa 
the adage more truly verified, that “Whom the Lord intends to 
destroy, he first makes mad.” Yee, sir, “Quem Deus vult 
perdidit, prins dementat,”’ is inscribed upon every page of the 
history of this Administration. Nothing but the forms of the 
Constitution preserved its existence for the short apace of nine 
months. Taverit withan unwavering confidence, conid the 
people in November, 1837, revise their decision made in 
November, '36, the same Administration that cameinto power 
in such a blaze of popular glory, would have terminated its 
career in a short space of one year, writhing under the burning 
decree of popular execration. Shadows of destruction were 
distinctly seen by the sagacious prior to I's inauguration. 
With these introductory remarks, Mr. Chairman, t proceed to 
the considerstion of the bill upon your tabie. IT do not im- 
agine ony thing will iatervene to prevent the passage of this 
bill. Tho ediet has gone forth. It has come u, from the 
Hermitage, after concoction here, with an endorsementto give 
it consecration—it is reissued from the White House— 
demanded by the Great Southern ally* atany and every sacri- 
fice. It is doomed to become a law of the land. “Nero 
fiddies while Rome biirns.”’ The President, secured in the 
enjoyment of a fixed salary of twenty-five thousand dollars, to 
be paid in gold and silver under the provisions of this bill, 
feeling and fearing no distress himeeif, he seems insensible to 
the wants and sufferingsof the people. Now, sir, that my 
opinion, asto the immediate effect of the pavsaze of this bill into 
alaw, may not be misunderstood, I take occasion to say, I 
do not look for, or predict,a volley of fresh eviis will immedi- 
ately ensue. God forbid. The cup of human soffering isnow 
full to the brim; any signal addition would drive countless 
thousands into open rebellion, or into hopeless dispair. ‘The 
measure, witii its woes an! miseries,is practically upon the 
country, and bas been for three years past, and ts destined to be, 
untilthe fourth of March nex', whether this bill pass or not; 
unless the iron will efthe party in power should yield to the 
melting appeals ofsuflering millions; of which, L nvust confess, 
Tenteyfai: no hope. This measure. } repeat, and will prove 
beyond’a Coubt or eavil, is now, and has been, in full practical 
operation since the day the banks suspended in May ’27. Ita 
ravagesare to beseen jn our ezhaused iinances—in the con- 
dition of our bankrupt Treasury—in our prostrate commerce— 
in our ruined manufactnres—in the reduced price of labor—imn 
the unexampled fall ofthe price of all domestic prodacte—in 
the universal distresa that pervadesall classe of seciety—the 
laborer, the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the 
merchant—every interest. with twoexeeptions only, out of the 
sixteen millions of pecplé that oceupy this fertive and ex- 
tended conntry—the office holders, usnrera and brekers. Bis 
not a little curious to” witness the agonies ofcertain gentiemen, 
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writhing under the operation of thia undisputable and, until 
very recently, undisputed proposition. Peiceiviig the 
dilemma they occupied, seeing no hope of escape from the 
merited responsibility of the existing embarrassments, and the 
fatal stab it inflicts upon this measure, every device, as well as 
the most unqualified mendacity,is now resortedto,‘o evade 
the conclusion, that the admission of this unquestionable fact, 
as Ishall presently demonstate it to be, imposes. The ingeni- 
ous sivatagem of the fionorable gentlemen (Mr. Vander; oel) 
from New York, first descrves notice. Me, discovering the 
dilemma which the admission ofauch a fact would place him 
in, endeavors to escape by a hypothetical denial of the pracu- 
cal operation ofthis measure. This honorabie gentlemen, in 
tracing the causes of the present distresa, with a flourish of 
relf-satisiaction at his deep ingenuity, uses this language: 
Suppose the lodependent Treasury bili had, last year, become 
a law; is there a doubt that the parity which defeated its 
passage wouldgow have ascribed the present depression of 
ices and stagnation of business, exclusively tothat measure.” 
Now, sir, you perceive, this isan important propusitionin this 
debate, Upon the exietence or non-exiesten:e of the practical 
operation of the Bub-Treasury, the matuicnance of other im- 
portant propositions in thia discussion depends. 1 do not 
intend that disguised and evasive deniala, such as I have 
quoted from the gentlemen's speech, nor the bold and manda 
cius denial, such as was published in the 
yesterday morniig g 
wih it the authority of executive endorsement, in these 
words: “The Sub-Treasury measure neither now, nor ever has 
been, in force om this country,”’~ehall screen this measure 
from its juet obj cuons, Sir, the practical operation of the 


vilicial organ of 
irom its relation to the President, cari ying 


Sub-Treasury, for gvod, has been full, untrammelled, un 
restrained, unrestricted, by the checks of law—administered 
under the more favorable auspice n the px ssion of its 


iry,’ and “diser@tion- 
banks, whenever they could be used with 
id profit,” a rested in the annual mess 


uuthors—clothed with plenary, “volunt 
ary” powers, Lo use 
‘convenience a 


Rite ive 
of ‘37, The fact stands aidinitted, repeatedly admitied, boasted 
ofim the ditferent messages of the President—-in the annual 


reports of the Secretary of the Treasury—by the former 
Chairman of the Ways und Means in his speech in 37 !—“the 
premonitory symptom’ ofthe Prerident—the trus exponentot 
hia intentions and opinions; then and now high in his cenfidence, 
as evinced by a rerent distinguished appointment toa foreign 
court, (Russia ) that honorable gentlemen, during the debate 
upon this measure in’s7, perceiving, through adefection ofa 
amall file of his party, that the bill would be defeated, in a 
demoniac defiance, announced to this House and a esuilering 
people, in a true and genuine modern Democratic spirit, “Thi 
mea ure is ia fall practical operation now and will be for the 
next four years, ti despite of lamentations here or elsewhere.’ 
But twill furnish the committee with higher authority than 
even this—upon this point l appeal tothe record proof I 
intend upon this proposition, as upon all others thatl uader- 
take to maintain jn this debate, to deal in facts, indispu able 
facts, not idle declamation. The has become dis 
gusted and surfeited with theories, speculations, daring declara- 
tions, and broken promises. The people want facta, siabborn 
facts, thai cannot be. Figures, nottigures of rhetovic, but 
figures of arithmetic These are the weapons I intend to 
employ throughout my remarks, let them cut whom they may. 
Now to the testimony I read from the message of the 
President in'27, “Audit may be asserted with confidence, that 
the necessarty transfers, as well as the safekeeping and disburse- 
ment of the public inoney, can be, with safety and convenience, 
accomplished through tie agency of treasury officers.” Tris 
epinion hasbeen confirmed, by actual experience, since the 
discontinuance of the agents in May last.’’ 
Again, in the annual inessage of °37, speaking of the three 
tnodes of keeping the public money, t» wit: a National Bank, 
the State banke, andthe Sub-Treasury, he saye: “in reapect to 
the last, yon have had opportunity, since youradjourument, to 
test the expediency of tho measure, by the continued practical 
operation of such paris of it ae arenow inforce.’ Now, sir, 
this extract requires a brief analysis. Mark the last words: 
‘such parts Of it as are now in force’? These works are 
pregnant with meaning. What parts of this measure, defined 
by its friends, as openly avowed, not secretly conceived, I 
demand of the President, werenot thenin full force? Were 
no; all the Governinent dues colleciable and coliected ia gold 
and silver? Were net a!! ibe revenues keptin the hands of 
Government officers? The Prerident will not answer these 
questions in the negative. What part, repeat then, of this 
echeme, Was notin ful! force In 377) None, except the hidden, 
concealed “part,” too monsirous to be avowed, too horrible io 
be broken to the vision of the peopleall at once, (the Treasury 
Bank “part,’’) until the country is reduced toa move ready 
state of compliance, by deep and intolerable suffering, But 
to return tote evideice upon the point Twas discussing. I 
read from the annual message of “3S “With theexception of 
limited sums, deposited with the few banks still employed 
under the act of °36, the amounts) ived from duties, and, 
with very inconsiderable sums, those accruing from lands 
since the general suspension, have !een kept and disbursed by 
the Treasurer, wader his genetal legal powers, subject to the 
supervision Mecretayy of the Treasury Now, sir, 
witha short extract trom thie annual mesaage of '38, clothed in 
exulting language at the beneficial efects of the practical 
operation of the Sub treasury, I will close the testimony upon 
this poiau—“nor itis lees gratifying to Gad, thatthe general 
business of the country deeply affected as ii has been, is 
renewing with additional vigor, chastened by the lease he 
past, and animated by the hopesof the future.” Heavy hin ! 
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“The agency of ihe General Government, in producing these 
results, has been as efficient as its powers and means per- 
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ceive, When prosperity seeme t whing onthe commu- 
nity, epite ofthe ma of the Government, our 
President, Dr. Sarg: er io seize the occasion 
nnd laud it as one ef th f the practical opera. 
tion of the dnanci.} acheme. the ever gloriousSub Treasury. 
Now, when decepive ibble of prosperity ieallat once 
bursted, exploded again, and mournful versity covers the 
land, the President—-1n0, the President, that would be teo 
unbluehing—bur his coufidemail friends in this House and 


ont of it, filly ordelus vely deny the existence of the Sub-Trea- 
oury, either practically o¢ jegelly, nowor at any time, either 
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fur weal or wo, good or evil; and, with*n arrogance of im- 
posture, demand the passage of this bill, as a ‘measure -of 
safety and deliverance” to an oppressed and ruined people. 
But, sir, | will not fatigue the committe by introducing piles 
of evidence oa my table, to prove the truih ofa ;roposition 
that is felt, known, seen, and acknowledged, by every indiv dual 
inthe community, whose candor 1s not blunted by blind and 
reckless party devotion, 

Having, 1 trust, established, beyond the power of cavil, this 
proposition, I proceed to the consideration of another necefrary 
preliminary question, before 1 go into the ciscussion of the 
specilic measure upon your table, And sir, permit me tosay, 
notamong the least curious thir of the presenttime, is the 
effrontery of the party in power, in boldly contradicting every 
responsibiluy that imputes existing calamities to official 
ignorance, inefficiency, or misconduct. Admitted axioms now- 
are flatly denied; denied with more selfcomplacency thanspe 
culative theories were wont to be. Such is the reckicssness and 
desperation of the ruling party, operated upon by the madden 
ing influences, no doubt, of the handwrittg upon the wall, 
that long received maxims in politics, political statistics, figures 
themselves, are disputcd, aid as gravely dcbated as orginal 
principles, Sir, with an acknowledgement on almost ever 
page of every messag*® communicated to C since the 4th 
of March, 1837, of “wide-spread calamlous embarrasements,” 
“of ruinous distress,” and “disaXtrous derangement,” have we 
not read,’since the opening of the present Congress, in the official 
organ of the Executrve—subject to his will and control, fed by 
the patronage of the President, and published uncer his imme- 
diate eye and inspecison—this irtless declaration, “there is 
no distress that an honest nan should regrs lave you not, 
in echo tothis morethan savage, more t al declaration 
heard in debate in this House, and in the other branch, sentiments, 
approaching, if not absolutely equivalent—one distinguished 
Senator,’ broadly denying the exi of any di 
denouncing every such suggestion as party slang—bank panic: 
another distinguished Senator,t not quite so reckless, qualifies 
his denial—“ihe extent of the existing distress Is greatly ex- 
aggerated;” a third distinguished Senator with his characte- 
riatic candor, admits in bis speech the prese: onthe mistake 
he made in 1837, when he supposcd the distress would be 
limited to “the manusacturing aud conmsacccial interests,” and 
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‘that the South was comparatively in an easy condittor 
that now the distress was pervacing—universal’—and that the 
excepted South, as he most unwisely thought, is now most 


+ point, at 


tin tl 


heavily harrassed. But uy i 

Hiouse has improved upon the bolde rbranch; we 
have heard here the cry of d denvunced 
monomania,’—bank panic,’’—“a demagogical cry,’’—the 
country asserted not only to be in a prosperous, but in the 
emphatic language of a We stern Democrat “in a vigorous 
condition;” we have heard the announcement of distreas, met 
by the cry of panic, panic, panic, benk, | bank, Twoll, 
wolf, wolf, from varic qauarte of this hall, a House of 
Representatives, intended by the Constitution to reflect the 
exact image of the popular willand wishes, in its letter and 1a 
epirit; a House of Representatives, instead of hylding a vigilant 
eye upon the Executive—a watehtul care over the Treasury— 
an accessibiluy tothe complaints ofthe people. ‘Tne majority 
ofthis body, tullofpublic confidence, boas of general and 
“vigorous” prosperiy, treating with the scornful ery of “wolf,” 
“nanic,’? monomana,’ a petidoning people loaded with 
almost intolerable gricvance, ready to plunge inte despondency. 
I say it with shame and mortification, we have witnessed inthis 
House, during thissession, undex this reign of passive obedience 
and absolute submission to Executive will, members upon 
this floor denying the evidence of their Own senses, closing 
their eyes toevery thing tt 
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j around them, shutting their ears to 
the voice oftruth, blocking their understandings to the inread of 
reason, yielding a blind and indiscriminate sanction to all 
Executive acts, mere recorders of sitential edicts, “some 
times in the very teeth of thgir previously expressed opinions; 
acting in concert with Executive cflicers, “many of whom the 
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people regard with doubtful confidence, af not absolute 
abhorrence;” amajoriy fdenying inquiry into official abuse, 
closing the door of investigation upon fraud and peculation, 


ivoting reward where justicedemended marked rebuke, Sready 
to grant with a profuse hand where public economy called 


aloud for retrenchment, instead of exercising a watchful care 





over the public money as the true constitutional guardians of 





the Treasury, fand, unexampied in the 
ment until within the last ten years, setting at defi 
elective franchise itself Unnatural and monstrous as this 
picture may seem, abounding testimony pronounces it true, 
true to the letter 

Leaving thisd'sgression, I come tothe evidences of distress. 
Now, and for three years past, proof teems in every message 
that hasemanated from the hand of the President, save his 
inaugural, We find it strongly hinted at in his proclamation; 
“grave and weighty matters’ are feclingly announced. Fally 
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disciored in his special message, at the called session, the 
offspring of distress, public as well as private, language 
such as this—“enibarrasementsin the pecuniary afiairs of the 
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} Oxperienced by the mercantile interest,” 
le you to exercize your constitutional 


count’y, 
*“] wa 





xicus ta enable 


powers for the relief of the country * Thenconies the admis 
sion of “wide spread and calamitous embarrassments,” 


quickly followed by the acknowledgment “of an overwhelming 
catastrophe,” mixed up “with unexpected exigenciee,’’? “‘re- 
vulsions,” “destructive consequences,” closing with “universal 
distress,” and “‘uryter the pressuré of difficulties,” inveking the 
“Supreme Ruler to guide and aid’ a sinking man, and save a 
rnined conntry. Here then, sir, in 857, we have the highest 


ia 


official information of the embarrassments of the Tressury and 
ithe distress of the people. Similer admissions are abundant 
in every annual tessage of the President, and every annual 


reportot the Secretary of she Tre 
present time, 


acury, frem that period to the 
The reluctant acknowledgement of the bank- 





ruptcy of the Treasury, mostunwillinely made in the special 
meesare, thee seecion, calli f spe inf foan ora new ene 
of Treasury pote: the vapid follee of the prices of liho 

he reduction of at ferstone half hi the nrices of all domestic 
prodorte, proclaina it in laucuage net to be mi-understoad, 
und a voice not to be hushed by the heartless, rochiless, sant 


“panic”? “monomania.”’ 


retort of “dermagogue,” “back? “7 





erton Buchanan Cath §Durecran Revnalds. 
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No, sir, no. The heartrendin titions 
thousand individuals, now ragins’ wader ot See : 
tricable buukrupicy, would be conclusive of itself, oF ex. 
absence of all other testimony. But, whan > mp the 
Magistrate and his Secretary admit the distre the tn the nee 
breath exclaim with uplifted hands they have h i: the same 
either direct or indirect, in producing it. Our Pron woeney, 
character with all detected transgressors, in the lancna” 
Macbeth, says— " ’ ANS Uage of 
“Thou canst not say I did it; 

wees ane not thy gory locks at me.” 

r ell, 6ir, Cis 18 an important inguiry—an j iry inti 
inseparably, connected with a cortex untiordasar ona 
position of the bill under decuasion. There is @  eahe 
responsibility somewhere. The indisputable condition stom 
finances and our country being as I have described it—r oy! 
not beconceded by all candid men, that the existin cao 
things is most extraordinary} No domesuc or eee 
for twenty-eight yeara—no public debt, when this 1 wed 
tion came into power, requiring au oppressive scheme of « - 
tion—but, upon.the contrary, a large surplus. No restil ~ad 
no famine—no sudden withdrawal of the ordinar ie — 
Heaven; but, in the admitted language of the Preside ae ” 
Providence intended to display the munificence of its aoa ag 
at the moment of our greatest need, and in direct plttun a 
the evils accasioned by the waywardness of man, we have 
been blessed thoughout our extended territory oe 
seasons of general health and uncommon frnitfulness.” witk 
“domestic tranquillity and all the elements of prosperity" 
abounding. Why is it, then, we are a distressed people? Why 
is it that embarrassment public and private pervades, that lay,{ 


© hundieg 


from one extremity to the ether—Easi—W est—North and South 
—leaving no green spot, no oasis of prosperity, upon which 
for one moment to rest the wearied eye, or relieve the blee! 
heart, in the mournful contemplation of universal wo an| 
misery? Why is it thatthe present Administration, assum, 

the reigns of Government-—with admission of uninterrupted 
prosperity—with an undisputed surplus of twenty-four millio: 3 
of dollars in our National Treasury—now the surplus ex. 
hausted, a national debt of five millions already created at an 
interest of five per cent, besides incidental expenses, with 4 
certainty, amounting to demonstration, that from five to ten 
millious more debt will have to be authorized before adjourn. 
ment—the Government thata heavy borrower—the Treasury 
practically bankrupt? Why is it one half of our banks aye 
suspended—the countrys disordered—exchanges ruinously un. 
equal and oppressive, the worst of all blights to a nation’s 

prosperity, public or private? Sir, itis impossible to impore, 

any lenger, upon the credulity ofthe least informed, and induce 

the belief, that this is all the result ofeither accident or chance 

—the unavoidable revulsions of commerce— or that it is a “con 

trived panic gotten up for politreal effect.’ There must be a 

cause, a radical cause. somewhere, commensurate with the 

desolating effect. But I have heard it said, upon this floor in 

debate, and elsewhere, that it was not the true partof a patriot 
statesman to stop to inquire into the causes of distress when 
the Government was in wantof means, and the people peti. 
tioning for relief; that the generous piilanthropist never ii. 
sults the mendicant, by interrogating him as to the causes cf his 
wants, Thisisthe lan2uage of the ingenious sophiat, of the 
udvocate, conscious of the weakness of his defence. Lholda 
very different opinion; I consider it the very first duty of a 
sage Statesman, when he shall be convinced there isdisease j,, 
the body politic, to suspend the ep ope or application of a 
remedy until he has ascertained the generating cause, the jour 
of the malady. This is the practice of all scientific, skilfu) 
physicians in medicine. The quack alone in politics, ss in the 
healing art, administere to the surface, and their euccess in 
practice is about equally fortunate. It consistsin curing ove 
complaint by creating another still more pernicious. Mr 
Chairman—I am aware that it is atask of some degree o! 
delicacy, and much intrinsic difficulty, to investigate the 
causes of ,ublic and private embarrassment. If the indivi- 
dual who undertakes, fails in such an inquiry, he will sot 
only be thenght presumptuous, but arrogant; if he touches 
the rue causes of distress, he may be compelled to arraign 
persons high in power, and fix upon them the charge of 
ignorance, mismanagement, infidelity, or wilful misrule, anc, 
in doing so, as we have had repeated instances dusing this 
sesrion, be will be censured by the tools of the Executive es 
the instrument of faction and false clamor, or, that which is 
still more unpleasant, he may be complained of by some 
political friend, so fastidious of national honor, or so full of 
the milk ofhuman kindness, that he cannot find itin his heart 
to permit an expose of the public delinquency of the rulers ot 
this nation—though guilty of deeds ofthe most wasteful pro- 
disality, of perfidy, of treachery; of inexcusable infidelity of 
public trust—withont calling, for his labored vindication of 
the Executive—and castigation of the accuser, Rir, in every 
discharge of public duty, something Is to be hazarded. 
Fortunately in this Republic of ours, the Jonstitution guaran- 
ties in every man, from the Chief Magistrate to the humblest 
private citizen, the privilege in {times of universal distress 
at.d ombarrassment—other rights, than mere compiaint over 
the calamities of the country, than meie petidion for relief— 
the privilege of inquiring into the true cause of the disease, 
andofsuggestinga temedy. When thisright shall be den‘ed, 
the people, or the Representatives of the people, stifled in its 
exercise on this floor by the despotic abuse of the previous 
question, this boasted Republic will cease to be worth its @x- 
penses, Instead of a Government of protection, it will prove 
a Gavernment of oppression—of tyrannical oy pression—though 
ithe forms of freedom may remain unimpaired. Holding this 
to be my constitutional privilege, and taking the example of 
the Chief Magistrate as my precedent, I proceed to the dis- 
charge of the task at all hazards; and, that I may nat be 
amenable tothe imputation of alack of courtesy to the Piesi- 
dent, I propose to notice, in the first place, his speculations 
upon the canses of the present and past derangements in the 
affairs od tis nation, public and private, during the period of 
the past avd present Administrations. The Presi ‘ent, in bis 
special message of °37, attribmted the embarragsmenta cf ihe 
county, ¢rimarily,“‘toan over sction in allthe departments 
of huinss 2n over-ection, Aetiving ite first impulses from 
an‘ecedent causes, (deep mystery, profound non-committal, 
blank epecification,) stimulated to ite donnnive Consequences 
by excesscive ivenes of bank paper.’ Theze were the leading 
caures—secondary causes—-reckless speculation—miss pplica 
tion of Jabor—the vapid crow:h of tuxurous habits among al! 
classes; “rich and poor” live too well, and work too litile. 
And, finally, ‘a general proneness upen the part of the peop'e 
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tothe Government for too much.” The throne has 
inpatient with the groans of asuffering people.” 0, 
cence of modern Democracy! How tender a regard 
What an example of submis- 
Now, sir, 


of 
pecome 


the d griefs ! 
: wants and griefs 
it Popular will, “the life blood of a Republic.” 
a be all true, and it shal] turn out, upon a fair examination, 

neither the past or the present Administration, (which is 
perely @ supplementto the past, the present rulers being re- 


gponsible for the misconduct of both, as Ishail demonstrate 
fore 1 have done,) has had any agency in bringing about 
existing state of things, I shall be, f acknowledge, most re- 
igctantly forced to the conclusion thatthe people, with malice 
nae, Without excuse or apology, have been the cause of 
or own ruin. ButIsha!l require proof more clear, and 
ing more forcible, than 1 have read in the elaborate 
es of the President, or the still more elaborate reports 
ofthe Secretary of the Treasury, or in the speeches of the 
supporters of the Administration inthisor the other branch of 
Congress, before I will be compelled to this unwilling conclu- 
‘on, Why, sit, what does this explanation amount to? It 
jves itself intothis. ‘That we havea very wise and good 
acministration, but that we are a very foolish and wicked 
sople—self-destroyers—way ward beings— unkind and ungrate- 
fal constituents opposing the measures and vilifying public 
oficers, Whose whole stady and aim is our prosperity and 
piness, unalloyed by any selfish motives. Why, sir, if 
these things all be true, ] look upon our Chief Magistrate and his 
associates in power as the most unfortunate of men. But it 
gems to me, this must be a painful admission, a grievous 
scknowedgment, for a set of dcting Democrais, like our 
Chief Magistrate and his friends. * What, concede that the 
pie, the dear people, the intelligent, the virtuous people, 
are not capable of self-government; charge them with know- 
ingly and willingly running headlong into the whirlpool of em- 
parrassment, in despite of the admonitions and intercessions of 
wise and benevolence rulers. This doctrine strikes a death 
blow at the vitalsof Democracy. It establishes the supreme 
folly ofthe sages and patriots of the Revolution, who expended 
their treasure, and poured out their blood, recting this 
Government, based upon the fundamental prin€iple that man 
was capable of self-government. It shall be my purpose, for 
afew moments, te lookinto this matter. Federalist and aristo- 
crat as I am denominated, as well as al! others, who question 
the infallibility of the powers that be, (by the self-styled 
Democrats, ) inte: pose, as the advocate of self-government 
) vindicate the people from this false and foul imputation. 
Itehall be my purpose, in a very concise manner, to prove 
that our difficulties both public and private are mainly, if not 
entirely, justly ascribable te the policy of the past and present 
Administration; to the violent and lawless assaults upon 
useful, necessary, and well tried institutions. The unceasing 
tinkering with the currency, and commerce, its inseparable 
handmaid; violating and destroying all the approved and esta- 
blished principles and laws of both, abusing the highest pre- 
rogative of the Government, the currency power of the Con- 
stitution, using it as a privileged weapon, of political capital, 
prostituting it to the selfish and sordid purpose of party profit, 
and party aggrandizeinent, reckless of the destruction of 
thousands and tens of thousands who fell victims of credulity, 
tothe miserable humbugs that were kept unceasingly dancing 
before their eyes, recommended and endorsed by the Executive 
and his leading supporters, with the most extravagant assuran- 
ces of sound policy and permanent su:cess. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to explode this fine theory of the 
President’s to the satisfaction of youand all other believers in 
his infallibility, it is only yecessary to call your attention to 
certain partsoi the annual message, communicated to Con- 
gress the present session. -Afterthree years’ intense and pro- 
found study of finance, and commerce, the President has dis- 
covered that his confident speculations of 737 on the embar- 
rassments of the country were all a mistake, altogether a 
superficial view of the subject. The President having turned 
his attention to the investigation of the prefound mysteries of 
trade, exchange, credit and finance, with a confidence un- 
wavering, and a satisfaction associated with self-congratulations, 
unfulda to Congress and the country, the unsuspected and un- 
discovered cause of the universal suspension of our banks, in 
1837; the embarrassment of the finances, and the universal 
derangement of commerce and business of all kinds. He traces 
it with @ clearness, as he says, that puts to rest all dispute; 
that the radical, fundamental cause is to be found in the de- 
pendence of the trade, exchange, banking system, and credit 
system of this country, upon the ‘‘money power’ in Great 
Britain—the Bank of England. The President in his message 
undertakes, in his way, to anatomize the principles and laws 
of trade, exchange and credit; arid so satisfactory are the re- 
sults of his examination, to hisown mind, that he concludes it 
must be anadmitted axiom, now and heareafter in the science 
of political economy—that such is the indissoluble connection 
between the commerce and banking system of this country 
and the commerce and banking system of Great Britain, that 
the prosperity of trade, the solidity ofthe currency and credit 
of the United States, is fostered, cherished and supported by the 
forbearance and smiles, and can be blighted and destroyed by 
the frowns or nod of the “money power of Great Britain, the 
Bank of England.” That such is the natural link of con- 
nection, between the banks, curreney, trade and credit of this 
country, with with the money power of England, that her influ- 
ence over ail these essential and vital interests—viial to our 
prosperity asa people—vital to our liberty as a free ration 
~-is absolute, supreme, omnipotent, If this be true, we are in 
a mast deplorable condition; it is positively humiliating to 
the mind o a patriot; andas thistheory swallows up the 
previous speculations of the President and has received the 
solemn endorsement—the fulsome laudation of several dis- 
tinguished followers ofthe President in both branches of Con- 
gress. “This sober second thought” deservesexamination. It 
not being my lot to be one of the believers in the infallibility of 
the President, upon questions of currency and finance,1 am 
disnosed to doubt the correctness of his cunclusions. I go fur- 
ther; I say their fallacy is exposed, broadiy contradicted by ex- 
perience, the mother oftrue wisdom in finance and trade, by 
plain and indisput «ble historic facts, Lethistory speak upon 
the subject. In 1791, we had in this country several Siate banks, 
anda United Staes Bank; a commerce with Engtand and the 
world. The Bak of England had ex:sted a century, just, in 
1794, when it suepended specie payments, by order of the 
Privy Council, and continued suspended for twenty-eight cuc- 
cessive years, by act: of restriction exacted by Parliament, 
In the mean time our commerce continued prosperous, with’ 
slight revulsions, with England andthe world Qur National 
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Bank felt noshock from the suepension of the Bank of England 
—the money power of Great Britain, it continued without inter- 
ruption, to redeem its notes in gold and silver, feeding com- 
merce and receiving support in return—aiding our finances for 

twenty years, the life oftts charter. The State banks vastly 

increased in the mean time; with now an then an exception, pre- 

serving their currency sound, redeeming their paper in specie. 

This brings us down in the history o/ this country to the year 

1811, when the Bank of the United Statesexpires ty the limiia- 

tions of its charter—Congress refuses a re-charter; State banks 

are multiplied; preserve their credit, aa a sysiem; :edeem their 

notes iu gold and silver, until by the disasters and calamities 

of war, a portion are forced to saspend; the suspension only 

partial, In 18]6,a new United States Bank is established. for 
twenty years, goes into operation in 1817; by the aid of 

the United States Bank, the generous aid of the General 

Government, the State Banks, ina body, rise and pay specie. 

The United States Bank and State banks preseve their credit: 

furnish a safe and sound circulating medium; rececm their 

notes in goldand silver, without an hour’s suspension until 
the month of May 1837—1wenty long. ears. The Bank of 
England continuing suspended until 1828. This great central 
money power, around which all other money powers resoive, 

according to the recent discovery of our learned Chief Magis 

trate. Now, sir, in the face of these plain historic facts known 

or should be known, to every tyro in political economy, the 
President, this modern Turgot, gravely tells Congress, the coun- 
try, and the civilized world, that this nation has not now, nor }s 
itin the power of Government to create, asound papercurrency; 
such is the degraded dependence of trade, currency, exchange, 
and credit of this country, upon the money power of Great 

Britain—the Bank of England. That asuapersion, yea an unfa- 
vorable breath, from this moneyed monster, strikes our com- 

merce witha paralysis, and explodes our currency. Sir, the 
naked historic facts 1 have briefly enumerated, not only refutes 
the flimsy sophism ofthe message, but they establish, as far 
as long tried experience can establish the truth of any propost- 

tion, that there exists a power in this Governmont, a sate power, 
a beneficial power, to create acurrency, that defies the money 
power of Great Britian and the world to impair its uniformity or 
affect its solidity. 

Mr. Chairman, having laid bare the policy ofthe boasted 
“second thought” of the President, not by flat denial, not by 
counter theory or speculation, or argument of my own, bur by 
the use of better weapons, plain, indisputable, unvarnished his- 
torical truths. [ now return to the theory of 1837. This deserves 
critical analysis, not for its profundity, but because of the high 
authority reflected by official station. That the overtrading, 
overbanking, and overspeculating, enumerated by the President 
in his message of 1837, as the causes of the embarrassment and 
distress that then afflicted the country were the tmmediate 
operating causes no one doubts, no one disputes, every candid 
man concedes the position, But this admission does not at all 
meet the inqniry, itis altogether superficial, it does not prove 
the question to the bottom, it isa surface view. The question 
still recurs, what produced this overtrading, overbarnking, over- 
speculating? What where the “antecedent causes that stimula- 
ted”’ all this, so modestly hinted at, so softly touched, so deli- 
cately broached, by the Presidentin the same paragraph. — In 
the language of the gentleman from Hlinois (Mr. Reynolds) 
“here hangs the law andthe prophets.”? The causes, enu- 
merated by the President, were nothing, but the irresistible 
effectsof primary causes. It is due then to truth, and a fair 
understanding ofthis question, to look deeper into this subject, 
trace through. these secondary causes, to the “antecedent” 
causes; the fountain—the root of the evil. I now propose 
to prosecute this inquiry. I have already said that the 
embarrassinent and distress was attributable to the measures 
and policy of the past and §prezeot Administrations. This is 
my humble opinion was the cause; cause abundantly sufficient; | 
cause fully adequate to the efect; sound philosophy requires 
no further assignment of caures. I now propose’ to establish 
my position. A true, succinct, and intelligible summary of the 
causes may be stated in the following manner:— 

First. The embarrassment anddistress have grown out of 
overtrading and over-speculating. Second. The overtrading 
and overspeculating have mainly proceeded from overbanking. 
Third. The overbanking waa engendered by the desttuction of 
the United States Bank and the removal ot the public deposites, 
coupled with the existence of alarge surplus in the National 
Treasury, which enabled the State depozite banks to increase 
their discounts fifty n.illions. Fourth, This excessive surplus 
was derived altogether from the sales of the public lands, 
Fifth. The exiraordinary seles of the public lands, by the 
ur.wise policy of rushing the most choice lands into market 
treble as fastas the demand for cultivation required, stimu- 
lated by the facilities furnished speculators from the deposite 
banks. Sixth ‘These facilities are derived from the inairac- 
tions of the President and the Gecretary to grant loans frecly to 
supply the vacuum produced by the withdrawal of the branches 
of the United States Bank. This is my hamble judgment 1s a 
fair summary ofthe causes of the ernbarrassment and distrees 
in 1837. But for auxiliary causes, causes for which the Ad- 

ministration were equally respons:ble, the catastrophe might 
have been postponed, The suspension possibly would have 
been only partial, but for tie adoption of other Government 
measures. I doubt not but the manner of executing the 
deposite act, cqupled with tLe pernicious effect of the specie 
circular, upon the currency, banks and wade of the couniry, 
hastened the suspension; a catastrophe unavoidable and in- 
dependent of these collateral causes. 

Now, Mr. Cahirman, to the proof in support of the foregoing 
propositions. ‘The first and second propositions being admitud 
truths, conceded on all hands, they stand as axiomsin the con- 
troversy. ‘The third proposition is controverted, flatly con- 
tradicied in this dehate, and the responsibility attempted to 
be thrown upon the shoulders )f the Opposition. It 1s an im- 
portant proposition, itdemancs calm and cool inquiry and con- 
sideration; in fact it isthe gistofthe wholematter. When we 
have settled who caused the immense increase of bank capital, 
and the excessive itsues, we have fixed the sin of responsibility 
for the afflictions of this country upon the proper shouiders, I 
proceedto establish my view of the subject by history and 
iigures. The charter of the Bank of the United States did not 
expire by its limitation until March, 1536, yet the past Admi- 
nistration opened hostilities upon it early as 1829. 1 de not in- 
tend here to Btop and go inte the reasons of this premature 
assault, thoug!:that it was purely political, is susceptible of 
proof satisfactory toany umejudiced mind. The war upon the 
bank progres with unabatable fury until 1632; Concresa 
pases a bill of recharter, the President vetoed the bill. In 1°33 
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the public deposites secure in its vaulte; the President, by Ex- 


ecutive order, the same year, commanded the removal ef the 
deposites. March, 1936, the charter expired; the Bank went 
outof existence. This is the Listory of the United States Bank 
from 1829 (o 1836. New, s:r, let us lock into the history of the 
Siate banks forthe same pericd. First, their number in 1829; 
second, their increase up to IS37; third, the increaee of thelr 
capital; fourth, the increase of circulation; filth, deposites, 
liabilities on bills and deposites; and see what light cold statis- 
tice will shed upon this much disputed subject. On the first 
of January in the follewing yyara, the condition of the Site 
banks was as follews:— 


Millione of Dollars. 


ee ee ey 
Years. No. B’ks. Capual. leans Bills Deposites, Liabilities 
on bills & 
de posites, 
1830 320 145 AA 61 £6 li? 
1824 506 200 7M 95 7A Wt 
1835 58 231 xs 1d 8 187 
1806 &67 252 “3 du llo xob 
1837 677 v2 oe 156 155 3 


By this table, Mr. Chairman, which is accurately taken from 
the various reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, it appears 
that,in the short space of seven years, commenci.g with the 
first year of the past Administration and the declaration of war 
upon the United States Bank, and ending withthe destruction 
of that institution, the number of Siate banks doubled—their 
capital more than doubled—their loans trebled-their cireula- 
tion trebled—their liabilities on bills and deposites rrebled 

Tnow offer the statistics to the committee, to establish the 
fourth proposition, which, together wih the filih and eixth, 
are only corollaries ofthe thirc:— 


Years. Receipts from sale of Receipts from Expeaditures 


lands. Customs. 
1833 3,976,682 29 032,508 24 257.208 
S44 4,857,600 16,214,957 241,601, G2 


14,757,600 19,091,310 
24,877,179 £3,409 O40 30 668,104 
6,776,236 11, 169,290 37,265,037 

The table I have just read establishes conclusively, the 4th pro- 
position. Itisaccurately compiled from the different reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Ihave readihis table for a 
couble purpose, Ist. To sustain the proposition as connected 
with this subject. 20. To explode an error that has insinuated 
itself into the head of many Bouthern politicianss That the 
surplus revenue in the Treasury, such a frightful source of evil, 
hasarisen from the tariffof 720. A perfect delusion, nothing 

~more fallacious, ne truthin it, figures contradict it, Nothins 
but an omission to examine thestatistics, ever could have im 
yressed upon the mind of any One, 80 erroncous a conclusion. 
My 5th proposition is fully reaintained by the tables! have 
read. Tnow ask the attention of the eommitice to the evidence 
in support of the Gh propositicn. This is an important pro- 
position, in the prosecution of this injuiry., LT intendto make 
it clear beyond quibble; Soldlyand unblushingly as it has been 
denied on this floor, in the progress ofthis debate. T hope the 
committee will indulee me somewhat in detail upon this point 
This question of whocaused the excessive issues, 1 iniend to 
place beyond apy cavil. IT read in the first place from the 
manifestoof the President in 2°33; speaking upon the subject 
of the removal of the deposites, he says: ‘The funds of the 
Government will not be annihilated by being transferred, they 
will immediately be issued for the benefit of trade; and if the 
Bank of the {United States curtails its loans, the Sute banks, 
strengthened by the depositee, will extend theirs.” 

Again, npon'this point, now read from the instructions of Mr. 
Tancy, whilst Secretary of the Treasury, immediately after the 
order removing the depositesin "33. Onthe 9hof October, 
Mr. Taney wrote az follows to the deposite banka throughout 
the country, commarding them to open their vaults to the 
people. Thisis hisemphavc language’ “The deporitesof te 
public money will ecnable you to afford increaged facilities to 
the commercial and other claeges of the community; and the 
Department anticipates from you theadoption of such a course 
respecting your accommodations, as will prove acceptable 
tothe people and safe tothe Government.” But, sir, 1 held 
in my hand testimony of much more recent date—testimony 
that comes direct!y home to ihe present Chief Magistrate and 
his Secretary. It ‘sa short letter, I will read the whole of it 
itspeaks volumes upon this point; and not only upon thia 
point; it cheds a fleocd of light upon other points, vitally 
material in this diecussion. J will read the letter: 

‘Treasury DexarTMENT, Janvary 29th, 1657. 

“Tnselecting your institution as oneofthe fiscal agente of the 
Government, I need only rely onits solidity as affording a 
sufficient guarantee for the safety of the public money en- 
trusted to its keeping, but I confide also in its disposition to 
adopt the moat liberal ccuree which circumstances will admii, 
towards o:her institutions, The deposite of the public: money 
willenable youto efluid increased facilities tothe commeretal 
aud other cl ieses of the community; and the Department antici. 
pates irom you the sdopuon ef such a course, respecting your 
accommodation, a8 will prove accepiable to the peopie and 
safe to the Governmen’. 

1 am, very respectiully, 
Your obeient servant, 
LEV] WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
“3, Merrevterq. President, &c.”’ 

Now, sir, Lmust analyze this letter. Thero are some re- 
markable features in it; thongh it is written with much brevity. 
In the firet place, T call the attention of the committee to the 
date—dates are sometimes ali im: portant—Jen. £9, 1899, three 
short months before the suspensy) The universal explosion, 
subsequent, (asl will show,in he course of my remarks, belore 
I have done.) to @ conveisztion of the Picsident and @ dis- 
distinguished Fenator, in which they agree, there’ must veiy 
shortly be an eaplosion, atatire when there was fifty millions 
of public moneys in these depoene banks. Another rematka- 
ble feature in this epistie, it isto be found in the concinding 
sentence. Compare it wib the fast sentence inthe Secretary 
Taney’s—verb and letter, thereme. It would seem from this 
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exaci phascology, in the niateiial part of these letters, that from 
Oct. °33, one short month after the order for the removal of the 
deposites, the depariment kepta form of instructions to these 
banke, commandirg free dizeeunts. Such an order seems to 
have become # part of the official duty of ihe Secretary. Wish 
all these evidences, evicences indiepured and Indispuable, 
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evidences from the hands of tho highest officers of the party in 
power, the same party now not only vehemently oppose an 
expansion of bank discounts, But utterly repudiate the use of 
the public deposites, as a basis, for discounts. And thia is not 
all. Inthe face of these notorions facts, facts well kuown to 
every reading man, we had it boldly asserted, in this debate, by 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Williams.) 
likewise other gentlemen, thatthe Administration were not re 

sponsible for the excessive iseges ofbank paper. The gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Vanderpoe!l, mikes the assertion, 
that the Administration had so agency in causing the over 
iesue of the State banks, but broly alleges thas the United 
State Bank-—the mo was responsible. What lamenta 

bie ignorance; or what unpaidonabie turpitude ! 

In connection with this topis, 1 must ask the indulgence of 
the committee, whilet I put to rest another disputed point. I 
waa asseried in debate, on yesterday, by the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, that the Administration wa 
way responsible for the vact inctease of 
capital. Not only so, sir; but that the Opposition had been the 
cause Of all this. Unfounded in fact as the charge is, it has 
to be refute:t, or tt goes to the country, endorsed by an honoya- 
bie member of Coagress, with tho confirmation, drawn from 
silence, that the assertion was true beyond a dispute. Shouid it 
remain unnoticed and unanswered, reckless as every one 
knows tt to be, who is acquamted with the facts, yet i will 
misiead many. Now for ihe facts and figures upon this poiat. 

which are selected, because dur- 


1 wil) take the yeara 1835 —6, 
greater amount of the bank capital was 


sin no 
banka and bank 


ing those years, a 
created, than any twu yeara within the period constivuting the 
hank mania. . 
L hold sn my bh: ni atable, from which I read, cont 
miulensed etatement of the avunber of banks cha 
wnonnat of thelr 


nin?’ a 
tered, aad the 
capital, ducicg "39 —6 








BI No Capital. 
Maine, (V. 8B.) 2°} $ } 600,000 
Massachusetts, (Op.) 33 68A,00) 
Rhode Ielasd. (Vv. B , 50.000 
Vermont, GUp.) l 300,000 
New York, (V. B) 12 6.250.000 
New Jersey, (Vv. B l 200 000 
Pennsylvasia, (V. B) 6 W700 0% 
Maryland, (Op) 11 16,°00 000 
Alabama, ¢V. B.) 1 5.040.000 
Arkanans, (V. B) 2 3.50 1.0K) 
Michigan, V. B) 9 3250.00) 

Now, ! read a condensed etatement of the banks existing, 


which have been authorized te enlars 
amornnts, 


: their capital, and the 





Muassachuzatts Oy.) 4 $79 600.0" 
New Vor’, (Vv. B.) 2 570 09 
Pennsylvania, (V. BY) } 1,150,000 
New Jersey, (Op.) 1 975,000 
Alabama, (¥. B.) 1 2,900,009 


As evidence that the S 2% legislatures only acted in ac 
cordance with the wishes and advice of the leaders of the party 
in power, our present Chief Magistrate a! the head, 1 will read 
nu extract from the official organ, of December 1833; exultingly 
ii saye: *The new coalition have labored in vain; every Western 
State ig about to establish a State bank institution Ohio, 
Indiana, Iifheis, Missouri and Kentucky, are resolved to take 
cate of themeelves, and no longer depend on the kind guardian- 
ship of Biddie, Clay & Co.” Immediately after this manifesto, 
Ohio and every other Western Administration State, esta- 
blished State banks with heavy capitals. And yet, Opposition 
members are to sit here andbe told, that the unblushing state- 
ment istoge forth to the country, endorsed bya speech ofan 
honorable meniber of Congress—that the party with Mr. Van 
Ruren at its heal, and the official organ atite tail, now and 
ever has been oppose! to the creation of State banka, and the 
enlargement of bank capiial, and the increase of bank issues. 
What unqualified impudence! what daring mendecity! To 
return to the causes of the distress. It is not a little curious to 
seehow great minds differ on the aame point. Whilst our 
President held the theory I have been analyzing, the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury—this modern Necker—looket deeper into the 
subiect, and in his philosophical researches, he perceives dis- 
tinctly, the leading causeto be the over production of cotton. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina,” in °37, dives 
many fathoms deeper into this obstruse question, and traces it 
to a demonstration, to the “connection of the Government 
revenues with the banks.” He, like the President, however, 
after intense study upon the mysterous subject, havirg looked 
in the meantime, toinuately into etatisucs, fi nls thathe was 
altogether mnistaken in 737, and now sees witha visionas clear 
asa sunbeam, that tothe ‘Tariff, the abominable Tariff of °28 
isto be ascribed all the ills that have afflicted this country, 
since thatpe:iod. Thehonorable gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Vander oel,) with a sagacity inimitable, explodes all these, 
theories, and fixet beyond the hope ef escape, and beyond the 
seach of mistake, at least in his own estimation, all the existing 
and past distress ‘dead monster.” Thus we have 
exhibited—a strange p2radox—no two doctors agreeing upon 
the cause of the disease; yet, all uniting and recommending 
with unawivering confidence, the same remedy. Upon the 
learned theory of Dr. Sare¢rado, 1 supsose, who recommended 
‘blood-letting” and “warm water” for all Complaints, the 
political dectors in power swear thatthe Sub-Treasury is the 
yreat panacea for all diseases in finance—the infallible measure of 
safety and deliverance forthe distresses ofthe people. 

Mr. Chairman, having completed my remarks upon the 
causes of the “distress,”? I proceed to the consideration of 
another topic, intimately connected with the measure be. 
fora the committee—a question preliminary to the dis. 
cussion of the main question on your table I refer 
io the Circumstances unter which this bill is pressed 
upon the country. Iis contended by the President and his 
friends, that the passage of this bill is demanded by the popu- 
lar will. I constder this an important pointin thisdebate. It 
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ceserve ool and dispassionate inquiry. In a Covernment 
jike GurS based UMGL po ar will, it netters no’ whether this 
scheme be, asits supporters contend, a measure of “safety and 


deliverance;”’ or a measure preg 
opponents contend; yet, i 
mand its adaption, the ar 
olence to true Republi 
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Republics, from which there is no appeal but to force, the vi- 
tal principle ant! immediate parent of despotism.” Let us then 
scruunize thismatier, and see how the tacts stand. And that 
there may be no quibble about the correct standard by which 
to test the decision of the peop!e upon this subject, I propose to 
the cominittee, we try this grave point by the standard of popu- 
Jar will, as laiddeowa by the Chief Magistfate—‘“the great 
apostie of Democracy,” -~in his Siate papers. In his celebrated 
letter to my colleague, [the Hon. S. Wittrams.] we find these 
sound Democratic docirines. le speaks of “the great moral 


influence, (o which the often expressed opinion of a majority of 


the people ina Republican Government is entitled.” 
same epistle, he d ecourses of his ‘abiding reliance on the vir- 
tue an intelligence of the people,” and deprecates with horror 
any disregard of the “willott people, under any plausible 
preiences whatever, as a fatal blew to the cause of self govern- 
ment.” 
‘ 


In the 





‘rigidly and manfully mainiaining the supremacy of the popu- 
Jar Will upon all occasions,” and mournfully denounces $ its 
prostration as the death blow of Republican principles.” These 
sentiments are substantially repeated in the special inessage. | 
will not consume the time ofthe conimittee by reading them. 
I cannot, however, omit to ca!l the a:tention of the committee to 
the principles contained in that message, in regard te two other 
measures —Measures nvolvi ihe same subject matter of this 

measures antagonistical. T President assumes in this 
measage, that “again to create a National Bank would be to dis. 


regard the popular will, twice moly and unequivocally ex- 














pressed.” Again, he asserts, “ihe establishment of such a 
bank would impair the rightful supremacy of the popular 
will.” 

Never, sir, dida sober minded man | rnuadera g-eater de- 

ion than our worthy Chie Sistrate, 2 posing ihatany 
ecnvaas he hascver made before the Amer m4 ji , turned 
upon the recharterof the United Siat Ba In the first in- 
tance alluded to, he was the me appendage to the ticket of 
General Jackson for the office ofthe Vice Presidency, without 


iiquiry or care, onthe part of the people, as tw his political 
opinions, Bwides, there is a cruel d hlow to ths rc ference. 
In this very canvass he receive.!a ity of the popular vote 
of the United States. ia ihe co vas3 alluded to, the 
recharter of the Bank was not agitated, andcould not be consi- 
dered atallas atest question, inasmuch asi twoof the three 
competing candidates, Were Gpposed to the recharter; no issue 
direct was made upon the measure. But thisisimmoerta!. My 
object is simp!y to apply the same standard of popular senti- 
ment to the Sub-Treasury bill upon the table, that the President 
applie.t to the Bank, cranting him his premises, and then let us 
sce how the question stands. Jn the aunual message of 1837, 
this language wii! be id, speaking of theaction of Congress 
atthe special session: “Your atten ton was invited to the neces- 
sity of additiona! legisiative provisions in respect to thecoallect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursi: fthe pabdlic money. Ona thatoc- 
casion, three modes of perorming this branch of the public 
service were jiresented for considerat on—the creation of a Na- 
tional Bank, the State bank deposite system, and the Sub-Trea- 
sury system. Considering the opinions of both houses of Con- 
gress on thefirst two propositions as expressed in the negative, 
in which Lentirely concur, it is unnecessary for me again to 
recurtothem. In respect to the last measure, you have had an 
oppertunity, since your adjournment,not on o test still further 
the expepiency of the mea ' tinual praciical ope- 
ration of such parts of itasare now in force, but also to disco. 
ver, What sould ever be sought forand regarded with the ut- 
most deference, the opinions and washes of the people. he 
national willis the supreme law ofthe Republic, and should be 
fauthfully obeyed by the public servants.” The conclusion to 
which the President arrived from the premises, is, to say no 
thing harsher of st, a little remarke ble. The opinion of the popu- 
lar branch of Congress, atthe called ses-ion, was unfavorable to 
each of the three measures; and the conclusion of the President, 
deducib'e from this decisivn, is, tha rst two are definitely 
eettled, and that the third remains open for consideration and 
adoption. The President assumes and protests, in that mes- 
sage, that the principle of res judicata, does not apply to this 
measure, by the decision of Congress at the special session 
against it; heappeals from Congressto the people; the issue is 
distinctly made up in the electi of 1837; the Sub-Treasury 
becomes ihe great cardinal measure of the Administration—the 
touchstone of modern Democracy; the measure goes before the 
people uncer the most auspicious circumstances for popular 
acceptation and approbation, an overwhelming majority of the 
people having so recently expressed their confidence in its au- 
thors, with the endorsement from the Hermitage. The labor- 
ed expose of the President and his Secretary of the Treasury, 
contained in the message andthe re vort communicated to Con- 
gress at the called session, had been circulated und read through- 
outthe nation; One of the antaconistical measures defunet, 
dead; the other suspended, sircken down with a universal 
paralysis. With all these advantages, what was the decision 














































of the tribunal chosen, selected, by the President to pass and 
determine up a this grand cheme? Iwillstate the decision to 
the commitiee; it isa decision consisting 


2 entirely of figures. 
At the November election, 1836, Mr. Van Buren was supported 
by fifteen States, his popular majoruy over a'l his competitors 
27.618 votes, his entire vo'e 761, ; the fiscal agent of the Go- 
vernment at this time was the S:ate bank deposite system, the 
choice system at that time of the President; the ca‘led session in- 
tervenes; the banks are abin:'oned and denounced; the election 
of 1837 takes place; six of the fil s that voted for the 
President in 1836, wheel about a rite with the Opposition, 
leaving the relative proportion precisely reversed, fifteen 
against him, eleven for him; populag vote against him and his 
favorite measure the Snb-Treasury. majority one huadred and 

1 the 27,618 majority by which be 


eight thousand; to which ad 
was elected, g vesa change in the short space ofnine months 
18 votes, produced and stimu- 































against the Admimsatration of 135 
lated by popular hostili:y to the adoption of the Sul Treasury, 
the favorite measure of the rt cfthe party. Never since 
this was a Government ecttons tufa 680 @x¢ lusively, 
upon a single ts lated qu Congress mecis onthe first 
Monday of December, ai Various elections had taken 











place givine the results I have read to the committee, The 
President had all the evicence cf the recent expression of popu 
lar wil before him in fiz Raputed and indisputable 
How did he regard i? How a treatin? ik it he car- 
ry ont in practice the hizth wrongh! theory of L tracy, J 
have jnst read from hi mous eloctioneering lett r? Did he 


acqtiesce in the decision of the mojority of the people? Ne, 
sir; in his own emphatic language, he siys,in his a;naal mes- 
gage of 1837, epeaking of the Swb-‘Lreasury, recommending its 
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Again, this chiefof Democracy urges the necessity of 
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. verde ea ee nae 
passage agaln to the favorable consideration of Congress: « 
have found no reason to change my own opinien.” Not onix 
not content with a scornful disregard of the will of the : 
in order to impair this unqualified veto of th 
favorite scheme, and to court some of his dissenting ;membe 
ofCongress into compliance to Executive will, and force this 
measure upon the country “nolens volens,” willing or uw il 
ling, he unblushingly charges the people with briber —— 
up by bank influence; and this libel upon the vistas ofan 
American people, emorsed by the highest officer of the meth . 
has gone forth to the four quarters of the world as evid a 
ofthe corruption ofa free Government. Whata fulfilment ot 
the declaration “that the will of the people, under no shame. 
ble pretences whatever, is to be disregarded:’’ what “a eur: 
obedience upon the part of the 5 ’ ; Pow en 


ublic servant” to the de 
UE " J 2 decis' 
of the majority of the people. But this is notall. The Presi 
dent, in his annual mevsage of 1837, renews his recon menda 


tion of the Sub-Treasury, but with very great modifications. 
Perceiving that he had overestimated the guilibility of the pe 
ple in his financial plan of 1837, he qualifies it material in his 
aunual message; he omits the specie clause, the most fu la- 
mental half of the measure; he omits the bankrogt aoe “4 
another most essential feature of the system; and in or a 
make it still more palatable to ! is friends in this House, he in 
commends that the plan might very well embrace the use of 
Sate banks as depositaries, to be used at the “voluntary” and 
“discretionary” will ofthe Executive, whenever he might deem 
it “advisable” or “profitable;? a legal connection of the Go. 
vernment aud banks, an idea not avy longer to be enterfined jn 
the judgment of the President; a loose, ‘*voluntary, discretion. 
avy,” unlawful, undefined, unrestrained, adulterous connection 
might be “desirable” and “profitable ’ In conclusion, up os 
this topic in that mecsage, he says: “I recommend the whoie 
matter to your dispassionate reflection.” The measure is taken 
upinthe Senate, passes—oimitting the specie clause—csmes ta 
this House, the popular body of Congress, members ail fresh 
from their constituénts: here it was indignantly laid on the ta. 
Die; a movem@—s esteemed in parlhamentary courtesy contemp. 
tious—a con t justly due an Executive measure from the 
immediate representatives of the people, under all the circure. 
stances. One would have eupposed that “a public servant,” 
acknowledging “the rightful supremacy of the opinions anil 
wishes of the people,’ would have submitted to these repeated 
dc cisions, and suffered the project to have here slept the sleep 
of death. But did he do so? No, sir. The President considers 
this notest. He appeals from the second decision of the popu- 
lar branch of Congress again to the people. The issue is fairly 
made up—all the candidates for office, State and National, take 
it up and discuss it—every press argues and discusses it—it js 
made emphatically the question of party orthodoxy—every 
friend of the Administration who refused to give in his support 
at the sacrifice of judgment and of censcience, was read out of 
the church, and branded by every ruthless press of the party, 
from the official ergan to tbe village thumb paper, as a “deserter 
and an apostate.” With tke canvass thus conducted, the elec- 
tion of 1833 comes off, and a popular majority against the Admi- 
nistration and the Sub-Treasury of 110,530 votes; an inciease of 
two theusand over the majority of 37, Here the President had 
two decisions of the popular branch of Congress against his 
scheme, once in 1837, in its original shape—again-in 1838, in its 
mo lified form. He had, in addition, “the popular will, twice 
solemnty and unequivocally expressed” againstit. To disre- 
gard which, he pronounces the death blow to Republican prin- 
ciples, in his famous letter. And yet, Mr. Chairman, with all 
these unequivocal evidences, before him of popular displeasure 
and pepular indignation against the Sub-Treasury, the President 
says, at the opening of the next session of Congress, in his an- 
nual message, “my opinion as to the safekeeping and disburse- 
ment ofthe public money, has been already submitted to you— 
(the Sub-Treasury plan) These have been strengthened by 
recent events.’ Gracious God! what a pure Democrat! Con- 
gress again acts upon the measure—this House, the people’s 
branch, rejects it twice this session—once in the shape of a bill 
from the Senate, and again upon a bill from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. With four unbroken decisions of the popu- 
lar branch of Congress against this scheme, the popular wiil 
twice solemnly expressed against it, now, in the year of our 
Lord 1840, with no evidence of any abatement of popular hosti- 
lity to the measure, our President, this high priest of Democra- 
cy, in his annual message, recommends and presses upon Con- 
gress the consideration and adoption of this scheme, in its most 
odious shape, with all ils appurtenant measures—Treasury 
notes, Treasury drafts, discretionary powers to issue Govern- 
ment paper to meet fluctuations and unexpected deficiencies, 
notomitting the bankrupt measure; and in despite of the popu- 
lar will, n despite of lamentation here or elsewhere, is doomed 
to become the law of the land, under circumstances that will 
stamp the law and its authors with a mark of infamy as lasting 
as the rock of ages, carried by the votes of members occupying 
seats upon this floor, at the sacrifice of the elective franchise, in 
open desecration of the Constitution of the State they misrepre- 
sent, as well asthe Constitution of the United States, and by the 
aid of other members, courted into compliance by the allure- 
ments of office, or driven into support by the terrors of ruthless 
proscription, vane 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot omit to notice, in connection with this 
branch of the subject, a remarkable passage in the special mes- 
sage of 1837. It is inthese words: ‘If a Chief Magistrate may 
be allowed to speak for himself on such a point, I can truly sa 
that to me ieibinn would be more truly acceptable than the 
withdrawal from the Executive, to the greatest practical extent, 
ofall concern in the custody and disbursement of the public re- 
venue.”? What a beautiful illustration of the sincerity of this 
sentiment, is contained in the facts I have just laid before the 
committee! What Executive responsibility or Executive dut 
requires this high grant of power? this uaion of the purse’an 
sword in the hands of the President? Despotism,‘in its most 
odious form. How happen: it that no other Chief Magistrate; 
from the formation ef ithe Gaverament, has considered a. Sub- 
Treasury even proper, much less as indispensably necessary, to 
enable the Executive to discharge its duties to the Constitution 
and the country, in the custody and disbursement of the publi¢ 
revenues?” But. sir, it would seem nothing would be more 
painful to the Chief Magistrare, than the necess'ty ef exercising 
any unnecessary Executive power—that nothing would be 
more agreeable “chan the. withdrawal ofall concern in the eve 
tody enddisbursement of the jniblic revenues.” History, Mr, 
Cliairman, is full ofexamples like this—examples of this same 
reluctant assumption of power have displayed themselves in all 
ages, and all countries—in monarchies, in despotis ms, in :epubs 
lice, in ancient as well as modern times. Cesar crossed the for. 
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; icon, marched into Rome, entered the sacred tem- 
widen Re with a lawless hand the public treasure; yet we 
pi What he did it under @ painful necessity—he would most 
relly have avoided the demand of imperative duty—no se!- 

aggrandizement, no unhallowed ambition, stimulated the 
a the name of the people, and for the good of the people, 
r assumed these high powers. In the da)s ofa more mo. 

, Commonwealth, we have another distingui-led example, 
¢gemwell, who with heartfelt reluctance, and under painful 
ty, headed a band of soldiers, and drove out, at the point 

“the bayonet, the members of Parliament, the people’s repre- 
vatatives. Yet Cromwell was actuated by no venal motives. 
“4g the name Of the Lords aud the people,” he exclaims, “I 

ive you hence. ; 
rae no less painful to Richard the Third to accept the 

crown of his murdered relations, when pressed upon 
him by the importunilies of his minions, and“ by his own pro- 
corement; but, like our faithful President, Richard could not 
resist the call ofthe people, saying, in the language of nature’s 


oat “J am not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
Albeit against my conscience and my soul.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is an example of more recent oc- 
eaerence, and more analogous in all its features. When the 
ijustrious predecessor of the preseat Chief Magistrate, without 
quthority of law, seized the public treasure of the nation, he 
was not prompted by any mercenary or ambitious motives. He 
had neither avatice nor ambition to gratify, in giving this high 

Executive order, overriding all law. He felt no interest in 

iransmitting his office to a favorite successor. He did it for the 

wre and patriotic purpose of saving the liberties of the coun- 
iry,and that, too, with “‘unfeigned pain and reluctance.” There 
js a remarkable coincidence in the similitude of expression, 
gs well as sentiment, in the paragraph read from the mes- 
gage of the — President, and a paragraph which I will now 
read from the manifesto of the President of that day to his Ca- 
inet. : 

= says: “It would ill become the Executive branch of the 

Government to shrink from any duty which the law imposes 

upon it.” What anexact likeness! What a unity of though! 

What a faithful following in the footsteps! Who can read 

these sentences and doubt about the authorship? Who so dul! 

asnot to trace the same glosses and disguises, to conceal a high 
usurpation of Execative power? ‘Thesame mind dictated both. 

The same hand penned both. The same ambition prompted 

both. What was then in a state of embryo—“half concealed— 

half disclosed’’—is by the passage of this bill about to be con- 
summated. He who inserted ir that manifesto the short and 
pithy sentence, “that money was power,” = fiom experi- 
ence, having long and successively practised upon the princi- 
ples in his own State—“that to the victors belong the spoils.” 

He has thirsted for the last ten years to insinuate the same prin- 

ciple in the administration of the General Government. . No 
man believes more implicitly in the truth of the maxim, that 
“money isthe sinew of politics as well as war,” than the Chief 
Magistrate of this nation—none has greater acknowledzments 
to make to its kind influence. Itis notsurprising, that he holds 
an unyieding grasp upon the treasure ofthe nation. Sir, open 
and bold usurpations never alarm me. I fear no danger of the 
perpetuity of this Government, from the assaults of the manly 
tyrant or despot. Ican look with some forfearance upon the 
unjust pretensions to power, asserted and defended upon prin- 
ciple; yet, whilst I protest, lam no alarmist. Whilst I claim 
tobe.one who has ‘never despaired of the Republic,” in the 
sloomiest hour of the successive storms and whirlpools of Ex- 
ecutive usurpation, which it has passed through 1 the last ten 
years; yet, ] must confess, when I see power assumed and peti- 
tioned to be legalized, as this bill proposes and will accomplish, 
when I see the inditlerence- with which many, and the zeal with 
which others, sustain this measure—a measure siriking down 
at one fell blow the balance of the Constitution—unbinging its 
checks, its great conservative principle—wresting from Con- 
gress and the people the guardianship of the public money— 
uoiting in the hands of the President the sword and the money 
power, I gm forced to acknowledge it inspires me with some 
concern for the permanency of our free institutions. These are 
nut the gloomy forebodings of a distempered imagination. I:is 
not mere matterof criticism. It is nu panic picture, Despo- 
tism never showsitself all atonce; it feels its way cautiously. 
In the beginning, itis always diffident, modest. It uniformly 
dresses m false garments. It invariably assumes a false name. 
It progresses under the disguise of viriue, patriofsm, and De- 
muocracy. ; 

Mr Chairman, having disposed of the various preliminary 
propositions, afree discussion of which was indispensable to 
the fuli investigation of the great u easure embodied in this bill, 
I proceed to an analyzation of its principles and its details, J 
propose to do thisina calm and dispassionate manner, untnflu- 
enced by party consideration. The measure is one of vital 
magnitude; itis too important to be dealt with for political ef- 
fect; it is Loo serious in its nature; no patrio: would use it for 
political capital; 1 is too solemn‘to be trifled with; it embraces 
every interest of Government and people; it is all-pervading; it 
comes home to the rich as well asthe poor; 1 enters the dwel- 
lings of every Citizen, of every grade and every condition: itis, 
without doubt, a subject fit for antmatcd appeals to the hopes 
and fears of every patriot. But, sir, the measure comes before 
Congress recommended by the President, under the name, and 
in the guise of “reason and argument,” asking free and calm 
discussion. 1am disposed to meet it, and try it, by the standard 
to which the President appeals; I sail endeavor to examine 
the reasons and arguments of the President, of his Secretary, 
aud its principal advocates in this and the other branch of Con- 
gress. J mean to consider the measure as defined by the Presi- 
dentand his friends. To take the facts as they state them, un- 
less in the same message, or some other message or State pa- 
per, or speech, they contradict them; or unless they stand con- 
tradicted by indisputable poli:ical history, and add no facts, ex. 
cept such as are well supported by statistics, or such as are 
iacoatestable, trom admissions of leading supporters of this 
measure, and then ask the impariial judgment of the commit- 
tee and of the country upon my exposition of the scheme, and 
the motives whict: dictate and urge its passage. As I have al- 
ready remarked, Lam not one of those who predict a voiley of 
evils tocome upon the country instantly upon the passage of 
this bill. Very far from it. God forbid that such should be its 
effect. The cup of human suffering ia now full and overfiow- 
ing. [should not be surprised if tis passage produced slight 
temporary relief. There will be the limitation of law, to some 
exient, ujon the unrestrained and unrestricted discretion of the 
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Executive, as now exercised, 
pension in May, 37. To legalwe the scheme would give tem- 
porary stability and partial security. But, sir, the practical 
operation of the measure, with all its power for good, and L trust 
for evil, is now upon the country, and has been for the last 
three years. This proposition | have established. Its evil ef- 
fecis are already realized. The whole country feels them. The 
whole country, at List, thank God, sees them. ‘The practical 
Operation of this measure is manifest in th. bankrupt condition 
ofthe country, in the all pervading, universal suffering condi- 
tion of the people in every department of business. No ergu- 
ment in this House, or out of it, can refute it—none is necessa 
ry to sustain it—every breeze that reaches us from every quar-* 
ter speaks to usin the language of truth, suberness, and bitter 
ness, of the ravages of the practical operation of this measure. 
Why, then, do I oppose the passage of this bill? Not from 
any party motive. No, sir,no. Had I the choice of weapons to 
give the death blow to this Administration, I] would select this 
very Sub-Treasury, notwithstanding the confidence of a distin- 
guished supporter of tie bill,” expressed in this language: “it 
my political existence depende! upon it, 1 would rather have 
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the success of the passage of the Sub-Treasury identified with 


the re-election of Mr. Van Buren than 
which can lin hisfavor.’’ Thave said I will not discuss 
the Presidential question, andi willnet. Tsimply predict, with- 
out any pretension to the cift of prophecy, that this Sub-Trea- 
sury bill will be the political wincing sheet of Mr. Van Buren, 
of the honorable Senator, and of all others engaged in its con- 
summation. Were I gov y party considerations, reck- 
less of consequences tv the country, ! would not lift an arm to 
oppose its progress, or raise my voice to delay its passage for 
one moment, so Clear are my convictions that suicidal it must 
be toits authors. The question still recurs, why oppose, then, 
the passage of this bill? I answer, because by the enactment 
we give the official sanction of the nation to a scheme of despo- 
tism in the soleinn form of astatute, laying a precedent for fu- 
ture Executive. encroachments and usurpations I answer 
again, because it willenabie the President, by the exercise o! 
the veto power, aided by a subservient Senate, holding office for 
aterm of six years, to fasten the measure uper the country for 
years, “in despite of the lamentations”’ of the people, to be used 
to force them into a compliance by the abuse of Executive pa- 
tronage, or coerce them into an acquiescence of the measure, 
with its Treasury bank appendage, withthe hope of relief from 
insupportable suffering. With this explanation, I proceed to 
the consideration of the measure contained in the bill upon your 
table, its principles, its details, as they appear upon its face, 
with the exposition of its author and friends. And first, its defi- 
nition. What is the Sub-Teeasury, alias the Innependent Trea 

sury, this great measure of safety and deliverance” to the peo- 
pie, as defined by the President? It consists simply of two fea 

tures, it is composed of two fundamental principles; all else of 
the vast and ponderous bill is detail, much of it flimsy detail, 
unmeaning bombast, scheol-boy fustian, a mere jingle of words, 
not ofhar+ money. Two principles of the bill, or professed 
principles, are these: Ist, The requirement of the Go- 
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vernment receipts exclusively in gold or silver: 2d, The 
collection, preservation atid disbursement of the public 


moneys exclusively by exec:itive officers. This is all of the 
scheme as explained by the President and the leading advocates 
ofthis bill. These two principles are purely financial, appli- 
cable to the management of the Treasury, in aid of the Go- 
vernment and the Government only. Were there no other ob- 
jection to this measure, its total inadequacy to the exigency 
ought to condemn it, the disease ‘boundless, the remedy narrow 
and contracted. Never didthe wislom and folly of man pro- 
pose a remedy so inadequate, so totally incommensurate. 
Never was there so little sagacity manifested in the selection «f 
the time for the adoption of such a measure, did it possess 
every atiribute of intrinsic merit, claimed in its behalf. Now, 
surely, isnot the time for its apptication; one half of the banks 
suspended, the other halfina state of torpor; the exchanges 
ruinously deranged; circulation cramped, contracted almost to 
absvlute collapse; the country depleted, until the people can- 
not have it said they live; they simply breathe upon the muti- 
lated relics of former days. The country needs and demands 
stimulants, instead of more “blood letting and hot water.’ This 
isa remedy fora state of plet rt. not of exhaustion; of exu- 
berant vigor, not of debility; for high and scorching fever, not 
shakes and chilis; suchas new afflict this unhappy land, from 
extremity to extremity, and from centre to circumference. 

Another veneral objection I make to this measures, it comes 
recommended by unsuccessful physicians, experimental politi 
cal empirics, foo long already have they had the pe ople in 
the crucible of their political alchymy. What better assurance 
have we or the country for the beneficial effects and success of 
this so nach landed measure, than was given by the game au- 
thors in favor of the State banks. tinbounded confidence was 
asserted, (whether entertained, TL will not say,) in behalf of that 
measure, now acknowledged a total failure, and wonder even 
expressed Vy its quondam advocates that they ever should have 
confiled in so foolish a project. And yet, with so recent a po- 
litical discomfiture, these very rvlers, with an impudence and 
an effrontery that defies a parallel, demand of the country un 
shaken faith in their skill and judgment, and ask the accept- 
ance and adoption ofa remedy admitted to be an “untried ex- 
pedient.””, Whatsoeber mmded man would employ a physi- 
cian, under such circumstances, in sickness? none. By fair 
analogy. what prudent man ought any longer to entrust his 
dearest rights to such political quackg? None but the wilfully 
blind will. [now proceed to a criti@l analysis and dissection 
ofthis measure. The first quality that strikes the attention and 
challenges the admiration ofthe President for the Sub Treasury 
is its simplicity; it dispenres with much of the cumbrous and 
unnecessary interference of checks and counter checks, hereto- 
fore deemed indispensably important, by the most sagacious 
statesmen, to the safety of the public treasure. The second at- 
tribute that receives his nnquatified and enthusiastic approba- 
tion, is its unity; it repydiates the idea, long ente tained by the 
wisest and most profound statesmen, that true and g*nuine civil 
liberty consistsin 2 division of powers; it strikes down the bar- 
riers erected in the Constitution between the different depart- 
ments of the Government. The tyranv’s maxim, “That by @i- 
viding sovereignty you destroy it,” has been unbiushingly 
avowed in this debate in enpport of this bilLt Now, sir, if our 
Chief Magistrate ts rig'at; if he has penetrated deeper into poli- 
tical philosophy than the sages of the Revolution; if it be true 
that unity and simplicity be the most desiiable attributes of a 
Salil heatetio 

‘Mr. Buchanan. 

t Mr. Williams, of Massachusetts. 
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prosperousand happy government, ao form of government is 
so unique as an unlimited monarchy; none so simple as an ab- 
solute despotism. But to return to the examination of the pro- 
fessed principles of the bill—mark the glaring hypocrisy; the 
open contradiction of theory and practice. The first feature 
professes the exclusive use of gold and silver in the moneyed 
transactions of the Government, This is said to be the vital 
spark of the measure; the soul of the body; the ethereal fire, 
that sublimates and canctifies the scheme, and gives it its sa- 
cred constituional characteriwic. And yet the billen your ta- 
ble, sir, upon its face, exposes the flagrant hypocrisy m its de- 
tail; itnot only recognises the receipt of Government paper me- 
ney, bu Siate bank paper—and yet the President bases and vin- 
dicates this measure upon the principle that the Constitution, 
in its letier and spirit, forbids the employmeat of any other -me- 
dium, in the receipts and disbursements of the § ational Govern- 
ment, than goli and silver. His Secretary of the Treasury de- 
precates the use of any other medium than specie “for the pub 
lic revenue and expenditure, or asa standard foe the value of 
property or discharge of contracts,”’ not only unconstitutional, 
but positively “pernicious.”’ This is the theory of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. Now, sir, let us coumpare theory and prac 
tice, In the very same state papers otthe Presidentand BSecre- 
tary, a recommendation is made to Congress to issue ten mil- 
lionsof Treasury notes, Government paper, proven by woful 
experience to be the worst kind of paper money; bearing no in- 
terest; to be issued in small bills, ranging from $20 upwards, 
expressly to be usedin the “receipts and disbursements of the 
Government;” to pass into general cirenlation “as the standard 
of property, and to be used in discharge of contracts.” Thus 
you see, sir, so far were the President and Secretary from in- 
tenting, in good faith, to carry out this boasted feature of the 
bill, they not only recommend and press upon Congress the ie 
sue of tea millions of Government paper, without interest, for 
the reason they say in the same state papers.) “that notes bear 
ing much interest would soon cease to Le used in circulatien,.”’ 
And again, in order to force this Government paper into circu- 
lation, in the business transactions of the people, after passing 
this currency upon the creditor of the Government, they re 
commend “that it might be advisable not to make the bills or 
notes receivable, at first, for any public dues.’?” Lnow come to 
the sublime excellence, the boasted superiority, of this Govern- 
ment currency. Mark the language, Mr. Chairman, and all 
other advocates on this floor of this hard money scheme, this 
gold and silver scheme, this measure of the Coustitution, con- 
strued in is primitive simplicity, uncontaminated by latitudi- 
nous interpolations. “This kind of paper would be very con. 
venient in form, ($20 bill.) it would contain the nest mmportant 
requisites appertaining to any paper curren¢y—such ae the 
greatest security, an entire specie basis, and the unity of all is- 
sues in one body.’? Pause and admire the consistency, the 
harmony of theory and practice, What an adaption of means to 
the end—“an exclusive one of gold and silver in Government 
transactions’—the only medium knowa or allowed by the let- 
ter and epiritof the Constitution. O, brazen faced hypocrisy ! 
O, unblushing infidelity of profession and purpose! Ae further 
confirmation, if it be possible that any other proof can be asked, 
that it is not intended now, nor never has been from the begin- 
ning, in good faith, to carry this principle of the bill into prac- 
tice, I call the attention of the committee to a brief history of 
this measure as connected with another associated measure that 
has always fullowed it as regular and as'rue as the shadow fel 
lows the sun In his evolutions. At the called scesion of 1837, 
when this Sub-Treasury was first broached and recommended 
by the Executive of ths nation as a financial plan, the same 
siate papers estimate the sum of money necessary to conduct 
the receipts and disbursements of the Government at ten mil- 
lions., A deficit existed in the Treasury, owing to the indul- 
gence upon merchants’ bonds, and unavailable funds in the 
siate banks. The Government at the time held eight millions 
in bonds upon the Bank of the United States—the President 
and his friends in Congress refused to cell these bouds even 
at par, refused a loan of money upon time at four per cent.; 
§ jagues teu millions of Treasury notes. Mark, sir, the exact 
coincident of amount with the estimate requisite for Go- 
vernment transactions, issued under the hollow eanaeee 
of temporary want, with a provision of cancelment and 
discontinuance upon their 1eturn into the Treasury. 
At each annual meeting of Congtess, from the called 
session to the opening of the present Congress, the same 
nollow, deceitful professions pervade the annual message of 
the President and report of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the “successful financial operations of the Government,” beast- 
ing of the cancelment of the issue of Treasury notes—notify 
Congress and the courtry that the expenses of the nation can 
be met in future without any “new issue of Treasury notes, in- 
crease of tariff, or creation of loans.” And yet, sir, scarcely 
have these State papers gone forth to the four quarters of this 
wide spread confederacy, under the frank of every member, po- 
litical fee as wellas friend, each successive session from 1837, 
so s200 asthe Sub-Treasury biliis reported in either House of 
Congress, ¢o instanti, anemergency springs vp, “an unexpected 
exivency;” (such asa demand to discharge pension claima, the 
time of payment of which is fixed by permanent jaw) “a fluc- 
tuation,’”’ astarving paralysis seizes the Treasuty—the private 
secretary, with pale face, almost breathless from exhaustion, 
rushes into this Louse with a special meseage demanding the 
re-issue of ten millions of old notes, or the issue of ten millions 
of new ones, in order to save “the national faith and national 
honor from being tarnished.”’ Sir, thisis no fiction; the execu- 
tive documents, and the journals of the two Houses of Congrese, 
establish this historical narrative beyond adiepute. But this is 
net all, sir; this only brings us down to the opening of the pre- 
sent Congress. In the annual message and report of the > ecre- 
tary at this session, is to be found astrong corroborating circum- 
stance, beatiag upon this part ef ourinquiry—these two distin- 
uished financicrs, after three years severe study and scrutiny 
into the mysterious and abstruse ecience of finance, discover it 
was alla mistake on their part in supposing that ten millions of 
money would be needed in conductiig the Treasury operations 
of the Government; shey now conclude with that unhesitating 
confidence that belongs to a quack in polities, as wellas @ quack 
in medicine, that instead of ten, four or five millions is abundant 
jor all the requirements of revenue. According to usage we 
find in the annual message and reyort the following language: 
(the exact copy of which, in substance, may be found in every 
annual message and report since 1837,) “The financial! operations 
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t Message and report of Secretary—called session. 
§ The correspondence of Woodbury with the bank preeidents 
and capitalists in 1937. 
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of the Government during the present year have, 1 am happy 
to say, been Very successful —the nineteen millions of Treasury 
notes heretofore issued under the various acts of Congress, 
have been eo punctualiy paid that the whole amount now unre- 
deemed ig lese than Uiree millions—if the money due from the 
banks is paid, and if Congress shall keep the appropriation 
within the estimates, there is reason to believe that all the out- 
standing Treasury notes can be redeemed, and the ordinary ex- 
penses defrayed, without imposing on the peop'e any addiuonal 
burden, either of fvans, or increase of tariff, or increase of 
taxes.” Now, sir, in the face of this boasted declaration you 
know, and thejournal attests the fact, that no sooner than the 
bill under discussion passed the Senate, (which was done in race 
hore speed,) and was reported to this House, prior to any ap- 
propriation save one, even in compliaece, much Jess transcend- 
tug the Executive estimates, and when the banks had reduced 
their debt by payments to less than one million, the President 
rushes a special mesgage into this House, clothed in reproachtul 
janguage, imputing inte phraseology a neglect of public duty 
ti une short month alter the reading in this House the annual 
inessage—deinanding the issue of five millions of Government 
paper of some kiad, (inark the coincidence again between esti- 
imate and demand) net inthe usual form, to be cancelled upon 
return jato the Treasury, butto be re-issued for the spaceofa 
twelve months, calling upon Congress in the same State papers 
to invest him and his Secretary with the unlimited authority to 
mene Treasury notes and Treasury drafts to meet all “fluciua- 
tions and unexpected deficiencies’ in the Treasury--sucha 
power as no Chief Magisirate o7 ¢he nation ever dared before to 
ask of Congress, much less demand in insulting language; a 
power that Alexander Hamilton, the open advocate of a sirong 
and consolidated Goverament, never dared ask or exercise, but 
explicitly condemned as “seductive and dangerous” to the per- 
petuity of the Govérument; anexaction of power that would 
ave received its merited rebuke in the purer days of this Re- 
public, before this [louse was seized with the incubus of pas- 
sive obedience to Executive dictation. I here close upon the 
first feature of the bill 
Mr. Chairman, I now approach the consideration of the se- 
cond great feature of this bill, the exclusive collection, keeping, 
and disbursement of the public revenues by Government offi- 
cors, appointed by the President, and subject to removal at his 
despotic will, ‘This divisioninvolves the question of the evtire 
separation of the Government dues and the bankivg institutions, 
Siate and National; or, in the party phrase, the divorce of bank 
rnd State. ‘This brings us to an important point in the conside- 
rationof this measure. This pointinvolves many inquities; it 
involves grave consequences; it demands full and deliberate in- 
vestigation. Belure | engage in the discussion of the principles 
embraced in the connection of the revenues of the Government 
with the banking institutions, it is due to the subject, it is de- 
manded by the course of argument in this debate upon the part 
of the advocates of thie measure, asserting it to be asscheme an- 
tagonistical and possessing less dangerous powers and more ex- 
cellences, as a financial plan, than the system of a National 
Bank or State banks. ‘This imposes the necessity of saying a 
few things upon the banking system in general, the origin of 
banks, their progress, their tendency, commercial, political, and 
moral, We have ha:!, in the course of this discussion, Jearned 
diequisitions upon all these points; we have im the last few 
years read elaborate State papers from the Executive branch of 
the Government upon these several |.eads,as well as upon va- 
rious other qualiiies of these institutions. But, sir, l will not stop 
now to go inte the many abstruse and intricate questions raise.! 
in those State papers, and repeated in speeches every day upon 
this flour; Lwill not debate the metaphysical question, whether 
banks be ‘soulless corporations;”’ or the anatomical question, 
whether they be “monsters; or the mythological qfestion, 
whother they be “hydras or gorgunsdire;”’ time and my strength 
will not permit, had I the inclination to enter upon these deep 
inquiries. I deliver them over to the exclusive use of the petty 
poittical demagogue. But it ischarged by the advocates of this 
hard money scheine that banks are of aristocratic, despotic ori- 
gin, Federal and anti-Republican in their tendency, dangerous to 
the perpetuity of liberty, absolutely incompatible with se!f-go- 
vernment. Yes, sir, the adoption or rejection of this bill is to 
determine, “we are gravely told, whether the people of this na- 
tion are capable ofself government. ‘These are serious matters, 
and if upon fair and candid investigation they prove tenable, it 
ought to settle this coutloversy, this great question, aside from 
any consideration of convenience or expediency. It shall be 
my purpose, ina very few observations, and by reference to un- 
disputed, notorious historical facts, to explode all this tirade 
against banks. In tracing back the tide of time, where do we 
tind the first modelof a bank? We look in vain from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era through sixteen centuries, during the 
entire period of the dark ages, a petiod during the whole of 
which no free Government existed; aristocracies, monarchies, 
and despotisms, in their succession, the only forms of Govern- 
ment exercised by man for the protection and control of man; 
“no division of sovereiguty to impair power;”’ century succeed- 
ed century, no improvements in arts, In science, in civilization, 
in government; the daily employment of rulers were their tilts 
and tournaments, supporting their wars and savace amusements 
by ewactions and tributes, levied and cellected in hard money 
from the people, by their receivers of revenue, (Sub Treasu- 
rers,) created by the chiels of aristocracy. Io the midat of this 
universal gloom and oppression, early in the sixteenth century, 
three small spots upoa the wide surface of the globe struck 
up almosteimultaneously, in different quarters, a spark of liber- 
ty. With free principles came commerce, and with commerce 
hanks. Venice, Hambuigh, and Amsterdam, threo republics, 
each claim the invention, each vie for the paternity. 
Certain it is that banks were ecorval with the 
esrliest cxistence of these republics; " “they were 
the offspring of liberty and trade; a Republican progeny, 
they have made or caused the use of popular industry, the dif- 
fusion of wealth asd freedom among the great body of the peo- 
pie wherever they have appeared.” Let us pursue history a 
}ule further upon Une topic. Where do we find the next 
siark of libeyty blaze up through the gloom and oppres- 
e on of despotism? England. England, that had lived through 
sixteen hundred years, under every shade of aristocracy, mo- 
narchy,and despotism, with a hard moncy currency; Sub- 
Treasurers, as receivers, keepers, and disbursers of her re- 
venue. Yes, sir, for 1688 long years, England had no paper 
money, no banks; her currency was coined money, gold and 
a:lver, guineas, crowns, half crowns, shillings, such ae. this 
* Mr. Atherton of New Hampshire. 
“ T, F. Marehall’s Bank Report. 
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scheme prapeess except the @lJition of eagles and half eagles, 
and hard silver dollars. And what was the condition of Eng- 
land during this hard money, Sub-Treasury reign? Sir, it is a 
short anda sadtale, if history tells it trae. It was this: the 
poor man never became rich, the rich seidom became poor; 
society remained stationary; the face of the country continued 
as nature’s God had made it, save a rude agriculture; no roads, 
no canais, no manufactures, no ships, no commerce, nu diftu- 
sion of learning. The Revolucion of 1683 came; it infused into 
the British Constitution the principles of freedom; the security 
of property, of person, and of reputation, was guarantied by 
the sacred charter of her liberties; the “unity and simplicity of 
her sovereignty” was split asunder, and the division of powers 
erected upon its rein; confidence between man and man was 
soon estallishe|!; credit, public and private, followed as a ne- 
cessary consequence; and the first great offspring of that Revo 
lution Wasa bank. Five years of treedom produced the Bank 
of England; not without opposition, Mr. Chairman; no, sir, ne; 
there were anti-bank meu of that day, “‘illustcious predeces- 
sors’ of the anti-bank party of this day. We have amongst 
us, no donbt, legitimate lineal descendants of the old. anti-bauk 
stock. History says, the Tories of that day clamored against 
the bank, The Tories of that day predicted evils of all kinsis 
from that institution, The bank, in theeyes of the Tory party, 
wasa “monster,” wasa “hydra, full of gorgons dire;” yet the 
free principles of the revolution were preserved, the bank 
stood every assault, and stands to this day; its paper became in 
a short time, and continued to be, the principal currency of the 
country; it has been used in the “receipts and dishuremenais of 
the Treasury,” ‘‘as the standard of the value of property and 
the discharge of contracts,” from that day to this? And what 
was Engiandin 1683, when compared with other nations of 
Europe? The poorest of any of the great nations of theconti- 
nent, subordinate to France, inferior in every thing to Holland, 
the birth place of banks, inferior to Flandets in manufactures, 
at the end of the-first century from that date, conducting the 
Government revenues in bank paper, with a paper currency 
used in all branches of business, she was the richest in wealth, 
the most advanced in arts, in manufactures, in commerce, ia 
enterprise, in intérnal improvements, in arms; “the first in war, 
and the first in peace;’’ the first in letters, the first in science; 
pointing with just and exulling pride to her improved agricul 
ture, her manufactures, her commerce, her ships, her canals, 
her railroads, her admirals, her generals, her statesmen, her 
phil.sophers, her men of letters, her poets; the greatest, 
richest, aid happiest nation, save our our own glocvious Repub- 
lic, on the Jace of the globe. 

Now, sir, [come down tothe history of our own country. Prior 
to the Revolution we had no banks. When the Federal Con. 
stitution was adopted we had only three State banks with but 
limited capital. Our Constitution sprang outof adisordered 
currency, not bank currency, Government paper-—its wriitea 
promises to pay in the shape ef Treasury notes, Treasury 
drafts, continental paper, suchas we are new asked to sub- 
stitute fora sound mixed currency of specie and bank paper, 
redcematite,on demand, in gold or silver. The Government 
paper, at that day, dcpréciated to ten cents in the dollar; public 
faith and private credit was destroyed; there was no internal 
trade, no commerce. The small amount of gold and silver there 
was in the country was hoarded up in private chests, “iron safes 
an vaults,’’ or buried under ground. The Government loaded 
witha heavy national debt, unable to discharge even the iute- 
restonit. ‘The rich were engaged in no enterprise; the poor 
nian could find no demand fer his labor; every thing was sta- 
tionary, except wretched want and misery, which prowled 
through the land every where. History relates that such was 
the extremity of distress, that men, in theit de*peration, 
seized their arms and assaited the courts of justice, rather than 
witness the sacrifice of their property, under execution, for a 
sung; rather than return home and meet a starving wi‘e and 
cilldren, they resisted the laws with guns and swords. A glo- 
rious experimentof a hard money and Government paper cur- 
rency. If history be truly written, the experiment in that day 
drave the people to rebellion;’ it drove some of them to the 
foot of the gallows; it drove several whole States to the verge of 
civil war. Sir, had the present Cnief Magistrate and the pre 
sent party ruled at that day, holding the princip!es they now do, 
this Government would have runa short race; her career would 
have been brief and gloomy, her days few and miserable. For- 
tunately for the country, patriotism, and not party, prevailed. 
The Palinurust of State looked to his country, his whole coun 
try, and notbing but his country. The power to create a sound 
currency was granted by the Constitution, and amongst the first 
acts under that Constitution, Was the creation a National Bank. 
it passed by an overwhelming majority, very many of the 
members who voted for it, being members of the convention 
who framed the Constituuon, Republicans as well as Fede- 
ralists. Itreceived the signature of Washington, the father otf 
his country, the President vf the Convention that adopted the 
Federal Constitution; and yet, daily and hourly, we are nau- 
seated and surfeited with the declaration, that banks in other 
countries are the offspring of despotism; in this country the 
progeny of Federalism, Antt-republicar, anti-constitutional, sub- 
versive of liberty itself. Sir, had Washington a Ices share of 
public virtue, of unsu‘lied patriotism, than Martin Van Buren? 
Did not Washington understand the workmanship of his own 
hand? Had not he as high a regard for the eacred principles of 
the Constitution as Marin Van Buren or any other self-styled 
Democrat of the present day?’ Or was Washington a political 
profligate? Answer the#® questsons to the people of:this coun- 
try! Oye modern Democyats! are you prepared to ray Wash 
ington wasa Federalist—an Aristocrat—an enemy to liberty? 
If so, speak it out, or else cease your clamor against banks, one 
of the first and best fruits of his Administration. 

I now come to the consideration of the conriection between 
the Goverrment revénues and the banking system. Before I 
proceel, Ltake thisoccasion to define my own position on this 
much agitated subject, That my opiniens may not be misun- 
derstood either now or hereafier, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to say, ido not now, nor ever have I entertained the be 
liet, that the Staie banks, under any organization, unaided, un- 
regulated and unchecked by a National Bank, could furnish a 
sound and uniform currency, or act as successful fiscal agents 
for the General Government, or eafe depositaries of the public 
money. I would as soon entertain the the opinion, that the solar 
system could preserve its balance, the planets revolve in their 
proper orbit, with thesun stricken into annihilation, as to sup- 
pose that twenty-six independent sovereign States, each pos- 
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principle, owing no common responsibilit 
Uself, having no common interest,t “ coul 
that would be sound and uniform, act as 
cient fiscal ageat, a safe depository of the public money and 
afford trade cheap and abundant exchanges.” Such a’ con 
Clusion is to my judgment absurd, and that such a con- 
Vviction should ever have filled the mind of any clea 
headed man, passes my comprehension. In this, I eng 
fectly agree with the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania § 
He said, in his Speech, in the discussion of this bill, * that we 
are all wise after the fuct, but to look back, it has ofien occurred 
to me as wonderful, how we could have confidence in Btate 
banks as safe general depesitaries of the public treasure.” | 
will not do the gentleman the injustice to believe that he ever 
per once, burning Bright eee wes yy i the lights of ex 
[npessible His heat receive is apes, oi tenpeneinte, eee 
. 2 elves the compliment at the expense 
oi his heart—that is no affair of mine. Now, sir, what is the 
history of this connection of the Government and the banke; 
when did it begin in practice, without law; and when was i 
legalized; and by what party was the legal connection establish. 
ed? The historical answer to thése questions will give much 
light upon this disputed subject; it will refute many broad de- 
clarations; it will explode many fanciful delusions: it will ex- 
hibit before the country many statesman in their true colors; 
it willarray the ¢onteading parties under their proper names. 
laver, that the system proposed in this bill, is, in principle, the 
system of Alexander Hamilton, the open and manly advocate 
of strong consolidated Government, and that a legal connection 
of the Government and the banks, now and ever has been the 
system of the true Republican party. Now for the facts—| 
mean to dealin facts—they are profitable for instruction, for 
exposure of flimsy sophistry, low demagogueism, and wilfy| 
misrepresentation. Alexander Hamilton was the first Becretary 
of the Treasury under the Federal Constitution, the author of 
the financial system of the Government at that day; the author 
of the charter Uf the first National Bank; yet no legal connectiog of 
the rc venues and the banking system is to be found in either sta. 
tute. Hamilton, like our Democratic Chief Magistrate, had no ob. 
jection toa connection with banks; but he wished that connection 
to be free, “voluntary,” discretionary, untrammelied by statutory 
limitations and restrictions—a meretricious connection, wo be 
formed at will and dissolved at will, whenever thought “desira. 
bie” and “profitable.” How exact the ambition of the two men, 
yet how different in character. The first, bold, open, manly, 
avowing his preference for strong executive powers; the last, 
with a more insatiable thirst, has not the moral courage to avow 
it. He sneaks and skulks behind the flimsy glosses and die. 
guises. of an aff cted pain and reluctance in the exercise of 
Executive powers, imposed upon him by the duties of his office. 
lexpect, befove I take my seat, to unmask this mudern Demo- 
crat and lay him bare toa deluded people in: his true light. But 
to continue my historical narrative of facts. This union was 
practically kept up “voluntary and discretionary” with the Pre- 
sident and Secretary, from the day of- Hamilton’s administra- 
tion ofthe Treasury Department until 1816. It was then legal- 
ized, fur the first time, by the chaster of the second Bank of the 
United States. It is material to call to memory under 
whose administration this lawful marriage of bank and state 
was consummated; what party was in power; and above all 
what party carried this “most odieus and abominable measure,” 
containing more ills than Pandora’s box, if the President and 
his great Southern, Eastern, and Western satellites are uot mie- 
taken or grossly exaggerate Unless the history of that day is 
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create a eurrenc 
a successful and eff. 


mitted by a'l parties, presided over this nation as Chief Mazis- 
trate and signed the bill of connection. John C. Calhoun, then 
a member of this House, drafted, reported, and voted for the bill 
of connection. It wasa Republican measure, introduced and 
passed into a law by Republican votes, uniting every leading 
Republican, Crawford, Lowndes, Clay, Calhoun, Forsyth, anc 
a host ofothers. The Federal party voting, almost to a inan 
against the measure; and yet, with an unblushing audacity, it 
is asserted and reasserted in the progress of this debate the con. 
nection of bank and state is of Federal origin. But docontinue 
the history of this legal connectivn to its termination. It lasted 
till °33, when the then President, operated upon by the malign 
influence of the preeent Chief Magistrate and his great coad- 
jutor,® with a lawless hand, removed the public moneys from 
the United States Bank, the legal depository, and hel 
them without law or limration of law, to be used and abused 
to vile party purposes, untilthe passage of the deposite act of 
1836. In 1833, ended by violence and usurpatien, the first legal 
cennection ofbank and state. It will be borne in mind, the same 
party was then in power that now rules. Did we hear, then, 
the cry of divorce! divorce! divorce? No, sir. Any thing about 
“monopolies,” “soulless corporations,” “inonaters,” &c. (save 
the great monster,) no, sir. State banks became the especial 
‘nets’? of our President and his clique. Any thing about the 
dangers of “associated wealth?” no, sir. State corporations 
were as harmless as doves. Any thing about the lack of 
power in this Government to “regulate and purify” the cur- 
rency? nothing. Any disclaimer of duty to furnish trade with 
safe andcheap exchanges? no, sir. Any thing about gold and 
silver being the only constitutional medium; no, sir, no. The 
very reverse of all this was contended for with a zeal that has 
no parallel, save it be found in the same party; now advocating 
the very opposite doctrines, and denouncing, with a savage 
bitterness, every principle they then asserted, every institution 
and every power they then vindicated. > ‘ 
Now, sir, to the principles, the great financial and political 
principles, involved in the connection of bank and State. I in- 
tend to speak not now of the expediency, that-is a subordinate 
maiter; it is the boasted principle of divorce I wish to analyze; 
for in this consists the merit of the Sub-Treasury, if it has any 
metit. This is its marrow, its gist, its superlative excellence, 
fthere be any sincerity in its advocates. I propose to test this 
question, first by authority, “for by authority is the world go- 
verned,” as has been. wisely said; not by argument, not by rea- 
son; blind followers listen not to argument, they close their ears 
to reason, so Jong as they confide in the patriotism and integrity 
of the objects of their idolatry. Andthe first authority I shall 
ask the attention of the committee to isa state paper, written 
(or rather published) over the name of Gen. Jackson, a name 
once of no mean authority with the majority vf this House. 
There was a time, I know, sir, and you know, Mr. Chairman, 
when you and the majority of this committee believed as impli- 
citly in his sayingsas ever a Mahommedan did in his Koran 
Whether the same illolatry is felt for a setting sun as existed 
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yalimited power to charter banks upon no common 
wing was in the ascendant, is not for me to say; I know it is 
ae nature to worship the rising luminary; history is full of 
beity ofall earthly renown, mere human glory. As Shak- 
Oy ie has it, “yesterday the word of Casar might have stood 
peare the world,” now, “none se poor as todo him reverence.” 
again iemnaly conjure you, and the majority of this House, be- 
On oe pass this bill, to pause and consider upon the authori- 
fo? Fall now refer to. I invoke you to look aud gaze upon 
te political mirror of 1834-5, which I shall now hold up to 
ihe Priew, and see the ridicutous attitude of discrepancy, incon: 
yout y and tergiversation you will occupy; the ingratitude, 
her, and perfidy to the State banks, and the unpardonab'e 
elit and abuse ef public trust to the country, with which 
be are about to involve, and blast, and infamize your private 
Mell as public reputation. In the extracts I shall now read 
ot ye found what was “numinated in the bond,” upon the con- 
aa of which you and your leaders were elevated to power. 
oo Message of 1833, speaking of this very measure—the Sub- 
eysury, alias the Constitutional Treasury, alias the Indepen- 
SF Treasury—which had been proposed in this House in the 
ion of 1834, this language is employed: “In the regulations 
qhich Congress may prescribe, respecting the custody cf the pub- 
jig money Ss itis desirable that as little discretion as may be deem- 
edconsistent with the safe keeping should be given to Executive 
ents.” ‘The annual Message of 1530 contams this emphatic 
seuuimentt. “To retain the public money in the Treasury un- 
employed in any Way, isimpractibable. It is, besides, against 
fhe genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the 
easare Of the na‘ion.” Here we have a forcible and wn- 
yalfied condemnation of the bill under discussion in the 
yame of General Jackson. But, sir, this is not the only au- 
ihority have denouncing this measure. I now introduce ano. 
ther, though not so universal in its influence, equally potent aryl 
onnipotent in a certain section of this Union. I allude to the 
ereat Southern advocate of this bill, the distinguished star of the 
South,” who has a galaxy of smaller planets revolving around 
hum, Who never take the trouble to think for themselves: yes, 
sit, such is the magic influence of this Senator’s opinions in a 
partion ef this Union, pariicularly his own State, that his politi- 
cal dogmas are received as axioms, undisputed and indisputable 
truths, nematter how absurd, no matter how inconsistent and 
contradictory to previously eutertained and expressed views, 
Whenever a sudden blaze of light flashes across his brain, 
whenever a fresh thought strikes his mind, in the twinkling of 
an eye his political followers wheel to the right about, and unite 
with the chief in denouncing the folly, the absurdity, and the 
apomination of the measure. Oh, South Carolina, once the 
iand of true chivalry, the birthplace of Marion, Pinckney, 
sumpter, Lowndes, Hayne, how fallen! In the language of the 
mother of the Gracchi, thou once could proudly boast of thy 
jewels, statesmen that thought fer themselves, and acted upon 
thet thoughts; now, you occupy the humiliating attitude of 
plindly following the erratic wanderings of auever. varying po- 
litical star, whose leading themes are, his contempt of personal 
popu'arity, and self glorifications over the beauty and symmetry 
of bis political consistency—never forgetting to close his 
speeches with a peroration, consisting of his ineffable adimira- 
toa of, and devotion to, State rights. Now, sir, it gives me no 
pleasure to show up the glaring political inconsistencies and ter. 
siversations of this very distinguished man, nor will L attempt 
a complete exhibition; 1 wish only to trace his views and opi- 
nions upon the principles of the bil! before the committee, as ex- 
pressed at different times. ‘Tuwards this distinguished inidivi- 
dual Lentertain no unkind personal feelings. 1 would that I 
could, consistent with my sense of public duty, draw a veil over 
his political changes, and conceal them forever from the light of 
day; but duty to the country forbids it, upon a great measure 
like this, reaching the very vitals of the Constitution. His 
name is one of the main pillars upon which thie Sub Treasury 
rests—~—a measure, when taken in connection with its associated 
measures, that makes up the “system,” as I conscientiously, be- 
fure my God, believe to be preguant with more mischief and 
ruin to the country than any ever adopted, or proposed to be 
adopted, as a permanent system of policy, since the foundation 
of the Government. Entertaining these views, to omit the use 
of any weapon of resistance to its passaze, would be treason to 
the community, to the Constituuon, to the cause of human fi- 
berty. Now, sir, let us see what this great man sailand thought 
of this idsntical measure only six years ago; this measure, 
which he now assures his worshippers and hts country is the 
ouly remedy, the great panacea, for all the distress and evils that 
affict the land. Tread fiem his speech of 1834, upon the re- 
charter of the United States Bank, in the debate upon which 
the three antagonist measures—of a National Bank, the State 
vank system, and the Sub-Treasury eystem— were all fully dis- 
cussed; this is his language, the language of a profound practi- 
cal statesinan—no theory, no speculation, no metaphysics; it 
goes upon experience, the mother of wisdom. Hear him. 1 
claim the attention of Souchern members particularly. He 
says: “Any sudden or great change from our present to even a 
eounder condition, would agitate and convu'se society to its cen- 
tre. Whatever may be the different theoretical opinions of 
members of the Senate, as to the extent to which the reforma- 
tion of the currency should be carried, even those who think it 
may be carried practically and safely to the entire exclusion of 
paper, Must agree that the restoration ought not to be carried 
further than a cautious anda sure experience sha!! prove it can 
be done, consistently with the prosperity of the country, in the 
existing fiscal and commercial condition of the world; to go he- 
yond this point, to which experience shall show it proper to go, 
would be to sacrifice the public interest merely to a favorite 
conception” —the “untried expedient,” alias the Sub-Treasury. 
Solid wisdom marks every line, gwhilst no language could be 
more expressive, more forcible, in the condemnation cf a mea- 
sure. But, sir, this is not all. I-find other paragraphs in the 
same , bearing directly upon this scheme, replete with 
deep and profound thonght. In speaking of the leading feature 
of this measure, the exclusive use of go!d and silver jn tle trans- 
actions of the Government, he makes use of this emphatic lan- 
guage: -“But there is in my opinion a strong, if not an insupera- 
le, objection against resorting to this measure, resulting from 
the fact that an exclusive receipt of specie in the Treasury 
would, to give it efficacy, and to prevent extensive peculation 
and fraud, (mark thie!) require an entire disconnection on the 
part of the Government with the banking system in ali its forms, 
and a-gesort tothe sirorg box as a means of preserving and 
guarding its funds—a means, if practicable in the present state 
of thingg, liable to the objection of being far less safe, economi- 
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cal, and efficient, than the present system,’ (the bank system.) 

Again, in the same sceech: “To suppress them (speaking of the 

hauks) atonce would, if it were passible, work a greater revolu- 

tion, a greater change, in the relative condition of the various 

classes of the community, than would be the conquest of the 

country by a savageenemy.” Sir, these extracts need no com- 

ment, no analysis; language could not be more explicit. In 

these few sentences, the two fundamental principles of this bill 

—first, the exclusive receipt and disbursement of specie by the 

Treasury; second, the resort to the “streng box” in the exelu- 

sive keeping of the public moneys, in preterence to banks—are 

annihilated, immolated. Like a master workman, in dlebate, he 

seizes one proposition, and slays the other with it. Arming him- 

self with the sword of experience, with the ponderous hand of a 

giant, atone feilblow he slaysthe “monster,” and crushes him 

under his feet. Would to God, for his character, forthe prospe- 

rity and happiness of the country, he had kepthim there. But, 
sit, not so. Sirange to tell, marvellously strange, in three short 

years a change comes sudden'y over the spirit of his dream, 

and he sees, with a vision clearerthan heaven’s brightest sun- 

beans, that in (83the labored uncer a mental delusion; what 
he then believed and asserted wasa sound syatem of policy, test- 
el in the crucible of well tried experience, was now full of no- 
thing but evil, mischief, ruin, and misery. ‘The entire contents 
of Pandora’s box would be trifles compared to it. But, lest I 
may be charged with exageeration, | will read his own descrip- 
tion. L read from Une debates of 1837 upon this very Sub-Trea- 
sury bill. Spea!t of the union of the Government and the 
banks, he says: “We thus glided irnperceptibly into aconnection 
which was never recornised by Jaw till 1816, but which has 
produced more imporiont after-consequences, and has had a 
greater control over the destiny of this count y, than any one of 
the mighty questions which have so ofien and so deeply agitated 
the country; (mark this;) to it may be traced, aa the seminal 
principle, the vast and extraordinary expansion of our banking 
system, our excessive import duties, unconstitutional and pro- 
fuse disbursements; the protective tarifi, and its associated eys- 
tem, for spending what it threw into the Treasury, followed in 
time by a vast surplus, which the utmost extravagance of the 
Government could not dissipate; and finally, by a sort of retri- 
butive justice, the explosion of the entire banking system, and 
the present prostrate condition of the currency, now the subject 
of ourdeliberations.”” Now, sir, l ask you and the committee to 
pause and remember that (he author of the speech from which 
1 have just read, was the drauchtsman, the reporter, the able 
and successfi:! advocate of the very bill—the bill of 18!6, char- 
tering a National Bank—that for the first time in the legiglation 
of this country legalized the “connection” of the Government 
revenues and the banking system. Behold how, with equal dog- 
matism, this great man to-day asserts, maintains, and evlogizes 
a principle, a system of policy, and to-morrow contradicts, re- 
futes, denounces, and derides the same; and yet, sir, always con- 
sistent, always penctrated with the deepest convictions, always 
stimulated hy motives of the mostelevated patriotism. Oh, the 
infirmity, the delusion of man! How longis cur country doomed 
to be ruled by such leaders? " 

I now take leave, for the present, of the great southern pillar, 
of the Sub.'Treasury, andask the attention of the committee 
whilat I view the jolitical c se of another, not less distin- 
guished supporter of this measure.t The great Western pillar, 
in point of infinence, with the existing Administration and the 
country greatly his superior, Yes, sir, this individual was the 
master epirit of the past; he is now and has been the master 
spirit of the present Aduinistration. With shame and morti- 
fication for the honor of my couutry, Ll make the forced ac- 
knowledgment. To him canbe clearly traced every Executive 
movement upon the Currency—every assault upon the Consti- 
tution—every high usurpation of power, for the last ten years 
Acting in secret collision with the present Chief Magistrate, 
through flattery and prejudice—they wielded the arm and di- 
rected the hand of General Jackson in every blow be made wpon 
the curreucy andthe Constitution, during his eventful Admi 
nistration. His finger can be plainly and diatinct!¥ traced in 
every movement of the existing Administration; his intellect 
has been unclerrated; his influence ia the Government miscon- 
ceived, even by the mest sagacioeus; his knowledge of human 
nature is profound; he understands the passions and motives 
of human action well; he knows how to administer to them; he 
has noscruplesin the full exercise of his knowledge; he ieoks to 
the end te be accomplished; he hesitates not about the charac. 
ter of the means; principles with him are nothing, political capi- 
tal, every thing; justice, right, patriotiem, gravitude, mere ab- 
stractions. Ife views allthe great powers of the Government 
























aspirant to obtain a party object, reckless of the misery and 
wo the measure may inflict on millions, 
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ferred against individuals filling high places. 
them goad 
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asso mary instruments, to be used at pleasure by the ambitious 
Ifhe sees a potitical 


pealsa, madden the prejudices of an old man, to strike him a 
victim at the cost of pulling down a sacred pillar of the Consti- 
If he wants to achieve a political triumph, to gratify 
personal pique or pancer to personal vanity, he can, with ex- 
ulting selfcomplacency, look upon the desecration of the 
sacred charter of liberty, glois ing in the perpetration of a deed 
that has inflicted a stain upon the bright escutcheon of this 
nation, that the fiery fingers of the fiend of hell can never erase 
—nor that more potent obliteration, the bedewing tears of pity- 


Mr. Chairman, Lask pardon for thisdigression,and now proceed 

leourse of this distinguished personage as con- 
bjects immediately under discussion, and in 
tion with him, the currency views of the “illustrious 
predecessor,” as well as his successor, who_I held respensibie 
before this committee and the country for all the derangement 
jn the curiency, that now so sorely afflicts thiscommunity. I 
exculpate General Jackson from all blame; he was nothing but 
the clay in the hands of the potter; a mere. ball of wax re- 
ceiving his principles and opinions from the impress of the 
Senator from Missouri, moulded and touched by the magic 
Not only have [said 1 wanld show 
gross inconsistencies and contradictions, but I have said I would 
fix upon these two personages. perfidy, treachery, and ingra- 
titude, towards the State banka, and infidelity in their. public 
truste tothe country. Now, sir, these are high charges pre. 
If I failto make 
. [deserve to be branded a a foul calumniator. If I 
sustain them, as Tconfidentiy expect, they will receive, Itrust, 
the punishment due to all such public delinqucnts—the with. 
drawal of the confidence of friends aad sudden expulsion from the 
high places they occupy, accompanied with the undivided exe- 


cration of a deluded, and abused people, But, sir, now for the 
testimony; and firstlet us see what were the views of these 
three distinguished personages io years that are past, relative te 
these State banks; these soulless corperations—“these rotten 
boroughs” of “associated wealth—“the tail, fungus, the excres- 
cence of the British paper system.’ I read from the Message 
of General Jackson, first, “the State banks are found fully ade- 
quate te the performance of all services which were required 
by the Bank of the United Swtes, quite as promptly and with 
the same cheapneas.’’— Message, 1831. Agaif: “By the use of 
the State banks, it is ascertained, that the moneys of the United 
States can he collected and disbursed without loaa or inconveni- 
ence, and that all the wants of the community in relation to 
exchange and currency, are supplied as wel'as they ever have 
been before,’’—Message, IS35. Again: “Experience continues to 
realize the expectations entertamed aa to the capacity of the 
Srate banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the Gu- 
vernment.” Again: “Khas been seen, that without the agen- 
cy of a great moneyed monopoly, the reveaue ia callected, 
and conveniently and safely applied to all the purposes of the 
public expenditure. It is also ascertained, that inatead of being 
necessarily made to promote the evils of an unchecked paper 
system, the management of the revennecan be made auxiliary 
io the reform which the regulations of several of the States 
havealready commenced, and which has only to be hasteued by 
proper regulations by Coagresa, to secure a practical retorn te 
the exten! required for the security of the currency, to the con- 
stitutional medium.’ Now, sir. in this shoit paragraph we 
have embodied three separate and distinct arguments against 
the principle of this bill. Ist. It is here assumed that the re- 
venues can be collected, safely kept, and convewently applied, 
by the State banks. 24. That the connection of the revem 
with the banks, instead of promoting the evils of an unchecked 
paper system, this union of Government and the banks can be 
made aa instrument in the purification and regulation of the 
paper currency. 3, It asserts, unequivocally, thatthe mea- 
sures of the Government can be eo managed as to make @ 
mixed currency of State bank paperand specie the constitu. 
tional medium. Three positions tearing up by the roots the 
two leading features of the Sub-Treasury, an exclusive specie 
currency, and an exclusive agency of Government officers, as 
well as the incidental quality claimed in itssunport of purifica- 
tion and regulation of the paper currency. For the future re- 
putation of this old man, I would that [could stop here; justice 
to the subject forbids it. - These were the views published over 
the name of General Jackson, when it was the interest of the 
party ( make political capital outof the State banke. They 
were then puffed to the skies, praised and eulog'zed; thie was 
necessary to make them willing andefficient auxiliaries to aid 
in demolishing the Bank of the United States, This object being 
effected, the great scheme of the Sub Treasury could now be 
openly avowed; but to consummate the end so long andso de- 
vou'ly wiehed, but adroitly keptin disguise and concealment, 
the work of hank “demolition,” had to be carried one step 
furher before it could be successfully accomplished, The 
State banks had next to be demolished with that charactetiatle 
fitfulness which is always associated with the first conceptioa of 
aheinous deed; it now shows a gleam of faint light above the 
horizon, and anon withdraws it from the sight—-so with this 
wicked scheme. In the message of 1829, itisjust faindy eha- 
dowed for h without bones, muscles. veins, or arteries. Tho 
distinguished statesman then at the head of Ways and Means, 
animated by a purity of patriotiem that seldom falls to the 
lot of frail man, bursted from around him the shackles of 
party, and cast the chains to the winds, rising equal to the exi- 
gency of the occasion, momentous as the exigency waa; directed 
by tis colossal intellect, his giantarm seized the halfshaped 
monster and gave him bis quietusfor thetime., The serpent 
was only scotched, not destroyed. He was permitted to rest in 
a kind of donbiful (orpidity, waiting a more propitious opportu- 
nity, Appearances were altogether specious; it was never, front 
that day to this, for one moipent abandoned by its secret au 
thors. The deed was too daring in the green tree of the 
past Administration. Passive subserviency to Executive 
dictation had not then gained the ascendency in this and the 
other House of Congress. The project. slept usecen, ex- 
cept by a small glimmering in the message of 1830, 
and 1831, it was insiciously brought forward in the recommen. 
dation of the removal ef the deposites, in the message in 1533. 
The spirit of Congress was siill too pure to sanction so lawless 
anact. But,sir, the master spirits of thie gran! scheme were 
not to be foiled or aaiintened by theese diccomfitures into an 
abandonment of their plan. By the appliances of flattery, and 
excited prejudice, they stimulated Gen, Jackson to assume the 
responsibility of seizing the public treasure—Ce-ar like, front 
the custody of the law—a strong engine of Exeeutive pewer 
actively wielded by the master epitits in securing the succes. 
sion. ‘fhe most potent instrument aided by the exuberant po- 
pularity of the then President, in effecting that result, NowT 
repeat it. Never did any man labor under a more fatal delu- 
sion thanour present Chief Magistrate, in supposing his elec- 
tion turned upon any great question of national policy. Meis 
nothing more than the missletoe, the fungus oozed out of the 
hickory tree, sustained and bolstered up by (he corrupt use of 
the people’s money. ‘The ceposite act having passed in com- 
plianee with the repeated importunities contained in every 
message from the time of the removal of the deposites, praying 
forthe action of Cougreee, restraining the diseretton of the Ex. 
ecutive over the Treasury, it obtained a most reluctantapproval 
of the President, after full inquiry and ascertainment thata 
veto would not arreet it. Sir, the restoration wae doomed te 
short life. Those who had used this potent engine to so much 
profit, felt most grievourly ite loss. Herce the systematical 
efforis made through a pliant Secretary of the Treasury, 
to arrest a eucceesful operation of the act, aot the sa. 
crifice of the State banks, the ladder of their elevation. But 
what cared the President elect for honor, gratitude—tis some. 
thing—’tis nothing—office was attained, but office was to be 
perpetuated et any sacrifice. Hie knew weil the induence ma. 
ney had exercised in bringing him into power, and that a conti. 
nuation of this influence alone would preserve that power; 
therefore it became neceseary to blow up the deposite system, 
that it might again become the reluctant duty of the Executive, 
in the discharge of the duties of biz office, to take the public 
money under his voluntary and discretionary management, 
that he might repeat the hollow and decetttul petition in his 
messages, prayingWongress to take from him all the discretion 
not indispensable from the duty of the Executive. And how, 
to the life, has he insitated his illustrious predecessor in this 
riicular. To make assurance doubly sure, the specie circu. 
is issued forthwith upon the adjournment of ch in 
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contempt of its opinions eo recently and decidedly expressed. 
This is associated with a studied want of financial skillin the 
execution of the deposite law; knowing that upon a suspension 
of the banks by the operation of the depesite law, the revenues 
would necessarily fall into the hands of the Executive, and 
there remain uncontrolled by law until Congress could act. 
Having the Senateand Executive in his own hands, knowing 
po action of Congrees could take place save such as he might 
dictate, for the ensuing four years; hoping in the mean time 
that io the general wreck, uncertainty and confusion that must 
prevail, unusual distress, public and private, that sueh an over: 
whelming catastrophe must produce, he would be enabled to 
force, by duress of wo and misery, the people to take refuge 
in the ernbraces of this scheine, at present simple and apparent- 
ly harmless; but intended, in due season, as I here to preve be- 
yond doubt or cavil, before I sit down, to terminate in a great 
mammoth Treasury Bank-—an odious engine of tyranny. 

And at iast,in the year 1837, after seven years’ labor in the 
mean time, half concealed, half disclosed, the Sub-Treasury 
rises on the country,"aseuming at first entrance the humble cog- 
nomen of “Sub’’—-growing a little more confident by age, it 
claims to be called constitutional—becoming impudent by in- 
dulgence, it arrogates, 10 the three short years of quasi exist- 
ence, to be called Independent. Yes, sir, it already boasts its 
independence of the country—ofthe sovereign people—ofever 
thing save the favored office holders, And the many thousands 
who, in 1834, denounced it as a menster, now vie with each 
other in rushing to “worship and adore the goldenidol.”” But to 
Jeave this digression and return to the opinions of Gen. Jackson 
upon the subject of bauks and this grand scheme. I had traced 
him down to 1836 In his farewell address, he pronounced the 
country “prosperous and happy,” to be sure intermixed with 
some dark hints about “contractions and expansions, and revul- 
sions, ebbs and flows in the currency, engenderiug a wildspirit 
of speculation,” &c. Butyet, afer all, he concludes with this 
declaration: “In our domestic concerns there is every thing to 
encourage us; and if you are true to yourselyrs, nothing can im- 
pede your march to the highest point of national prosperity.’ 
liow unknown is the mysterious future, evento the most saga: 
cious! Intwo short montlis the suspension comes—not partial, 
us had repeatedly happened before without producing much of 
a shock, but universal. It now became the interest of the party 
in power to change sides aud write down the banks, and write 
uj thie scheme they eo bilterly derided in 1831—the echeme that 
had been denounced by the almost undivided voiceof the party 
now in power. ‘Tbe tdentical proposition receiving but one Van 
Buren vote in this House upon Gordon’s resolution; pronounced 
by the official organ, (that never dared speak upon any great 
financial question of this kind, but as directed by the President, he 
moved and stimulated by Van Buren and Benton,) as disorgani- 
zing revolutionary, subversive of the fundamental principles of 
our Government and ofits entire practices from 1798 down to 
this day. Again, from the same paper. ‘lt is as palpable asthe 

‘sun, that the effect of this scheme (alias the Sub Treasury) 
would be to bring the public treasure much nearer the actual 
«custody and control of the Executive than it is now, and expose 
it to be plundered by a hundred hands, where one cannot now 
reach it.” 

Again. “Had such asuggestion come from Gen, Jackson, it 

‘would have been rung through the Old Dominion, See how he 
wishes to put the public money directly in the palms of his 
friends and partisans, instead of keeping it on deposite in 
banks, whence it cancot be drawn for other than public purposes 
without certain detection. In such a case, We should feel that 
* the people had just cause of alarm, anil ought to give their mest 
waichful attention to such an effurtto enlarge Executive power, 
anf put in its hands the mean of corruption.’? Again, same 
organ—mark this: “It is well known that the President himself 
jis opposed to this project, and that his friends in Washington, 
wheitier of (he cabinet or not, heartily concur with him in the 
course 0) policy itis expedient to pursue.” Again, the same 
organ: “If Gen. Jackson had suggesied such a system, (the Sub- 
Troasury,) what peals of patriotic indignation would have 
burst from eloquent Senators against thé usurper and tyrant 
who desired to get the millions .of the Treasury into the very 
hands of his partisans and parasites.” Again: “We verily be- 
lieve that the present system (State banks) of deposites for the 
public money, regulated by law asit will be, is as good for gafe- 
ty, and the least liable to abuse by the Executive, of any which 
the witof mancanconceive.”’ Now, sir, ] have not read these 
extracts to prove to the louse what were the opinions of the 
Editor of the Globe in reference to this scheme of a Sub-Trea- 
sury in 1834; ao, sir, that would bea small business. My pur- 
pose in reading these extracts isto show this House, -and this 
. nation, What were the views of the party at Washington in 
1834, as avowed in the official organ, published atthe very doors 
of the President and cabinet, speaking by authority the senti- 
tents of the party upon this scheme of a Sub-Treasury. You 
have it here expressly admitted, had Gen. Jackson advocated 
this very identical Sub-Treasury scheme in the year 1834, he 
would justly have been called a usurper, a tyrant. Now, in 
this year of our Lord 1840, Martin Van Buren recommends and 
advocates the same scheme ofa Sub-'Treasury, and he is, by the 
sunhoe party, lauded to the skies as a Democrat, a Democrat 
dyed in the woq); and all who oppose this scheme are branded 
by these se!f-styled Democrats as Federalists, aristocrats, monar- 
chists, friends of despotism and tyranny. Oh, unbjushing impu- 
dence! Oh, the blindness of party! Oh, the credulity ofan honest 
and confiding people! How much longer will you slumber? 
When, oh, when will you rise in your majesty, and vindicate 
your abused confidence, an { strike with the sleepy sword of jus- 
tice (almost grown rusty forthe want of use,) your unworthy 
public servants? But,sir, to return to my facts. The banks 
having suspended in May, 1837, by the maladministration of the 
party in power, having been used and abused until, by their aid 
the party had “demolished” the Bank of the United States; act. 
ing upon the true Machiavelian policy that consistency, honor, 
aad gratitude, were attributes unknown to the character of a 
practical politician; going upon the principle that ends were 
every thing, means nothing: that the true theory of a. republic 
was astrong and rich Governmentand a poor people, it became 
the cardinal principle of the party to denounce the banks so re- 
ceatly aud so extravagantly eulogized by them asthe real touch- 
stone of party orthodoxy. Now, sir, this was a sudden and vio- 
lent somerset, as you know, Ihave no doubt, by woful ex- 
perience, Mr. Chairman, for any man te make Who had any 
regard for political consistency, moral integrity, or future repu- 
jation.. Yes, sir, the man of character, of conscience, naure- 
ated at the Very contemplation; and the history of the times re- 
cords many noble exainples now illustrating in political exile, 
and bearing with self approbating and self-consoling composure 
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the bitter denunciations’of “apostate and deserter,” the triumph 
of patriotism over the shackles of party, or the allurements of 
ambition. Totheir names will immortal honor attach; to their 

reputa‘iog let undy.ng praise be given; statues should be erect- 

ed totheir memories. But, sir, how was this scheme to be 

broachet to the count:y? Here was adouble imposture to be 
carried at one move upon the political chess-board. The favor- 

ite pet banks were not only to be repudiated, denounced, ‘‘di- 

vorced,” from all connection with the Government and the par- 

ty, but this “‘disorganizing and revolutionary,” this “usurping 
and tyrannical’ scheme was to be substituted in their place. 

Sir, | hazard the assertion, to be submitted to an meee man, 

that the history of all times past does not furnish in her political 

annals, a move so reckless of all decent respect for the just 
judgment of mankind, for the intelligence of the people, for the 
intelligence of Congress, the pcople’s representatives; omitting 
the treachery, the perfidy, and ingratitude towards the State 

banks, But, sir, the measure hadto be attempted and accom- 

lished, or the party sink. The Bank of the United States had 
en put down and decried asa monster; the State bank system, 
in despite of all the puffing and blowing, had realized the pro- 
yhecies of all the sagacious statesmen of the day; the Sub- 
reasury which had slumbered from 1829, but which, by the 

by, had been the favorite bantling of the present Chief Magis- 

trate, and the “‘great expunger,” asI will demonstrate before I 

am d, ne; they tolerated for party purposes the most violert 
maledictions, to be ponred out upon its unghaped head; exer- 

cising vigilant caution vhemeelves to let slip no word of denun- 

ciation, mark ne Mr. Chairman, whilst you and others were 

used as the blind dupes of party, to carry out the grand drama 

of putting down the United States Bank by the use of the State 

banks, as a half-way house, to make way for this magnificent 

scheme of finance. The “great humbugger” and the “Little 

Magician” kept their mouths hermetically sealed; a svudied si- 

lence on their part was preserved. An impenetrable curtain 

was kept hung up between these two master spirits and the 

blind instruments of party-they were using, as ¢0 many puppets, 

to carry out their dark and damning deeds of policy. But the 
question came up, how is this movement to be effected? Did the 

President dare propose it in his own name? No, sir; he was too 

sagacious to be cawcht in thattrap. He kuew full well that 
sucha measure, bearing simyp!y his endorsement, though the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, would never pass the ‘ordeal of 
public approval; he thought of the party Jaudation upon the 
State banks; he thought of the party denunciations of the Sub- 

Treasury scheme in 1834; he knew thatthe weicht of his name 
as authority, though in office, when opposed to that of General 
Jackson at the Hermitage, was as a grain ofsand compared with 
the mountain. He knew that he lived, and breathed, and moved 
in the political atmosphere of the old Hero. The car of State 
being in the mire, Hercules had to be called to the wheels before 
she could be maved from her fastness, believing and “boasting” 
that his popularity could stand any thing and every thing. Ac- 
cordingly, in she month of July, 1837, a ieuer is concocted by 
the‘ great humbttgger,” forwarded to the Heritage, sent to 
Washington with the signature of the old Hero, published in the 
official organ, branding the pet banks and merchants with 
“treachery and perfidy.” Whata shameful abuse of the name, 
the authority, the popularity of an old soldier, to bolster up a 
sinking party at the sacrifice of the public good. But, Mr. 
Chairman, sti!l more humiliating and mortifying to the heart of 
the patriot, is that this scheme is now about to be consummated 
in the shape of a solemn statute. A scheme, before that God to 
whom Iam responsible for what Tam about to say, | believe the 
annals of human delusion cannot furnish an example of more 
impudent, andacious, and monstrous imposture. A echeme 
which the Administration are, at least for atime, about to palm 
forcibly and unwillingly upon the people of the United States, 
under the flimsy and deceitful guise of returning tothe ‘‘consti- 
tutional currency,” the primitive simplicity of “a hard money 
Government.” Nothing can transcend its audaciry, its atrociy, 
whether we look at the means of accomplishment or the end to 
be achieved. 

The conduct of the vile seducer is not blacker than the con- 
duct of the ruling party towards these State institutions. When 
the war commenced upon the United States Bank, these State 
banks were in successful operation, treading in the line of duty, 
pursuing the dictates of prudence and virtue, doing a safe and 
profitable business for themselves and the country; the * serpent 
came amongthem; he courted, flattered, wooed, and threatened 
them; he finally overcame their resistance to importunities; 
they yielded to gilded promises of profit and protection; they 
were used and abused in meretricious association, until the pur- 
pose of the party was accomplished; the excesses, forced upon 
them by their alliance, weakened them, and made them an easy 
prey they are turned upon, and slandered, repudiated and dis- 
carded. 

I now proceed to trace the political course of the Missouri 
Senator upon the measure before the committee and its associ- 
ated measures, particularly the State bank system. Jexpectto 
establish upon him and our ChiefMagistratea degree of trea- 
chery, perfidy, and ingratitude towards those institutions, and of 
Saeareeee and infidelity of public trust to the country, un- 
parelleled in the annalsof human actions. These, rir, are strong 
charges, high imputations, but I confidently expect to make 
them good. Should I not, I will be justly branded asa wilful 
libeller, Should 1 succeed in sustaining my charges with proof, 
incontestable proof, I confidently hope these public officers will 
receive the judgment due their political delinquency, so long 
merited at the hands ofa deceived and de}uded people, forfeiture 
of public confidence and’expulsion from their high stations. as 
soon as the forms of the Constitution will permit. 1 shall offer 
no controverted or debatable testimony in support of these alle- 
gations; I shal! rely exclusively upon facts, recorded facts from 
their own speeches and State papers, Yes, sir, out of theirown 
mouths shail they stand convicted of every charge 1 bave pre- 
ferred. Who, unacquainted with ‘the political history of this 
country prior to 1637, would conceive it possible in the nature of 
human changeability, that either of these distinguished person- 
ages have ever advocated a paper money system, and the worst 
part of the system, the State banks? Every honest man would 
answer, it cannot be so, it istoo base, too profligate. He would 
exclaim, the infamy that would follow the establishment ofsuch 
a fact, would blacken the character of a fiend of hellitself. I 
am not responsible for consequences, they belong to the actors. 
Tam handling facts, and facts I intend te use, cut whom they 
may and however deep they may. I place the “great ex- 
punger”’ + upon the witness stand; I appeal to his recorded 
confessions, undisputed and indisputable, against himself and 
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his accomplice, the present Chief Magistrate, who I know «. 
not question the credibility Of tha winese, line nein 
speech of the Missouri Scnator, delivered in 1834, upon the \, 

to recharter the Bank of the United States. “Mr. B. depreean 

the spirit which had broken out against the Siate banks: i: wa 
bspirit which augured badly for the rights of the Rtates: (i, 
oanks are created by the States, and the works of the ‘Sis: 
aught to be respected; the stock in these banks were held : 
American cititizens, and ought not to be injuriously assail., 
The spirit of hostility to the State banks fs of recent origin, a, 
seemed to — pace with the spiritof attack upon the politic 
rights of the States.” But, sir, this is not all; in the same 
speech, he says: ‘Tbe resolution of 1816, admitting the now 

of all specie paying banks to receivability in the payment 
Federal dues. It was a resolution of cardinal importance {o 
the regulation of local paper currency. The effect it had ; 
rectifying and purifying a disordered currency had been \ 
much overlooked. Its protessed object was to regulate the cir 
rency of the State banks, and to regulate it by the power of th, 
Federal Government, through the agency of the ‘Treasury le. 
partment.”’ Again, from a apeoe deliveted in 1836, in th 
Senate, upon the Specie Circular, we find this language: “Ne 
yer before didthe prosperity of the country eqital the present 
time. Never was there such exuberance of prosperity.” 
Again, in same speech: “No longer can banks set themselv: 
above law and above Government; no longer can they stop 
payment.’ Now, sir, I will read an extract from a speech of 
this session, made upon the bill under consideration. Speakin~ 
of these same State banks, he says: “Sir, what is the bankins 
of the United States, but the tail, the fungus, the excrescence of 
the British pee system? What is it but this; look at it in qj; 
its parts, in the aggregate as well as the segregrate,and see what i; 
is—how weak in itself—how dependent upon others. T), 
banksof the South and West, built upon the sandy foundatio,, 
of borrowed paper, and dependent upon those of the Northeas:: 
those of the Northeast are dependent upon the paper fabric o; 
England; the whole banking system of the United States has ; < 
centre in London.” Now, sir, let us pause for a moment, an! 
analyze these various passages. This honorable Senator, |, 
1834, deprecates any disparagement of the State banks, cs = 
violent assault upon State Rights, asa wanton attack upon the 
“stock of American citizens.” But what more? He eulogizca 
the revolution of 1816, the instrument of the first legalized 
union of the Government and the State banks, known to the 
history of our legislation; lauds its “simplicity,” its “efticie),. 
cy” in “regulating,” “rectifying,” and “purifying” the disor. 
ders of the local paper currency. And how is this great 
desideratum effected? Hear him: “By the power of the Fede. 
ra] Government through the agency of the Treasury Dpari. 
ment.” And how? By a “divorce” of the Government reve. 
nues fromthe banks? No, sir. By exacting Government dues 
in gold and silver, as this bill proposes? no, sit. But by 
recciving State bank paper in discharge of all dues to the Go. 
vernment—a complete union of bank and state. And yet in 
1840, tho same Senator denounces these same State banks, “thi se 
institutions of the States,’? to have been at the time of there 
vindications and eulogies, as well as now, the tail, tlhe 
fungus, the mere excrescence of the British pa a system, hav- 
ing no solid foundation; denounces the union of the Governmert 
with the State banks, ‘‘as recommended by Jefferson” to Presi- 
dent Washingten, and opposed by Hamilton, “as rank Fede. 
ralism.”’ I wiil now show that the Senator of Missouri and the 
Chief Magistrate were one and the same, Castor and Pollux, 
twin brothers, in their financial and currency views, opinions 
and policy, In doing this, I will demonstrate, from documer.- 
tary testimony, authorities that no friend of the party in power 
will dispute, that it never was the intention of the present Chic‘ 
Magistrate, or of the Missouri Senator, to continue a permanc 
connection of the Government with the State, banks; that they 
only intended the league to last until by-alliance with these 1:,. 
stitutions, they could succeed in demolishing the United Stairs 
Bank. Yes, sir, the perfidious and treacherous stratagem Wes 
conceived and consummated of enlisting the co eperation of tle 
State banks, to aid the work of “demolition’’? upon the monster, 
regardless of the ultimate ruin of ihe State institutions, or of the 
prosperity of the country. Now, for the proof of this proposi- 
tion, 1 read from the official organ of 1 an article upon this 
point; every word of which I hold the President responsible for 
ahdso willthe country. He feeds and fosters and clothes tle 
dirty kennel by his patronage; reads it every morning befoic 
breakfast; rolls its wilful falsehoods and filthy slandess uncer 
his tongue, asso many sweet morsels. Itdoes not publish any 
thing he does not authorize or approve. Hear the article: 
“Let these who now inveigh against the employmentof Statc 
banks at that time, (1834,) look back and ask themselves, whe- 
ther it was possible for Genera! Jackson to accomplish his object 
by any other means. If hehad proposed a separation from all 
banks, he would have forced all the State banks and their 
friends in full and effective alliance with the Bank of the United 
States.” In Connection with this article, I read from a speech o! 
the Missouri Senator upon this point, delivered this session, 
upon this bill: “If any one asks when it was I commenced to 
Jabor for the establishment of an Independent Treasury, | 
answer, I began this labor on the day I began my labor to ter- 
minate the existence of the United States Bank. That Bank 
was in the possession of the two precise privileges, which 
would constitute the new system, the privilege of paying the 
pudlic dues in herown notes, and the privilege of keeping the 
public moneys. Now, itis evident there could be no Indepen- 
dent Treasury until these bank privileges were abolished, ani 
to abolish them, the bank itself must be brought to a elose. It 
was necessary to get ridof that institution before we could be- 
gin to erect the Independent Treasury, Demolition was to 
precede erection. . True, eee was not direct from one to 
the other. There was a half way house between them; as in- 
dispensable to be stopped at, and tarried in awhile. (Mark the 
emphatic language.) This half way house, as every one under. 
stood, was the State bank deposite system. We continued in 
it three years, from 1834 to ’37. It blew up, and we left it, and 
the Demotratic party then took the decisive ground of going 
the whole distance and seecting the Independent Treasury; 
basing it -upon the two pillars of keeping its own money, and 
using nothing but hard money.” These, sir,‘are precious con- 
fessions upon this point; murder will out; eorroding conscience 
sometimes forces disclosure—unguarded and brazen confidence 
sometimes—pride of self gratification and vanity sometimes. 
The moving cause of this development is manifest to the dul!est 


mind. *“O truth where is thy signet; O shame where 


t Thos. H. Benton. ir 
* Benton’s speech on Sub-Treasury this sagsion, 
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be blush!” Sir, my-heart sickens at the contemplation— 
w oulsinks into deep humiliation at the degradasion of my 
wy rye honor. It impairs my respect and admiration tor 
Sy forms of popular Government. What else do we hear; 
erat else have we heard for the last ten years dinning in our 
era froma the dominant party, but professions of unb runded 
Heih in the intelligence and virtue of the people? Vor poprii, 
j—the voice of the people is the voice of God—has been 
he burden of every State paper coming from the Exective 
Yor the lastie: years. The favorite aad cherished theine oi 
P Gomaguege in Congress and out of it, of the party in 
‘ower. And yet, sir, if there is 7 credit to be placed in the 
F shore ef the passages I have read tothe committee, it is iu- 
ssoutable that the people, the dear people, the intelligent peop!e, 
ofoand le, the virtuous peop.e, the people “whose opi- 
sa Ta should always be consulted inthe adoption 
measure,’’ so far from having their “opinions’’ and 
* censulted upon great pubic measures, juvolving not 
their prosperity, but their very existence as a free 
have been studiously kept (by these self styled Demo- 
‘qrats,) in the moat profound igworance of what was secreily 
“mediated. The people could not be trusted with the secret. 
had fur seven long years been kept upon the green, but de- 
ceptive surface of a full charged volcano, unconscious of tbe 
* aanger beneath, tantalize by hollow, deceitful, and treacherous 
ogues, blinded by flattery aud deluded by specious, but 
arances of permanent prosperity. ‘Yhey, who, for 
and selfish purposes of avarice and ambiiion, have by 
songs lulled them to sleep, or if they even aroused them, 
was only to write the sentence of political osiracism against 
the patriot whe had moral courage and public virtue sufficient 
‘to proclaim the danger that awaited and threatened them. 
sir, I have said Mr. Van Buren and the Missouri Senator 
were Castor and Pollux, twin brothers, in all thiscrusade upon 
* banks and apreber, in allthis perfidy and treachery to the 
~ grate banks, in all this system of infidelity tothe preservation 
~ ofthe public moneys, in all this delinquency of duty to the peo 
ple as their “public servants.” Now, sir, I intend to prove it, 
every wordofict I meanto prove. Sit, I know these details of 
facts are tedious perhaps; they are bound to be minute and in- 
dividual in their vearing; but it isdue to the just appreciation 
of the character of these individuals, filling high places, to che 
proper amount of authority their names should weigh in the 
consideration and adoption of this or any other great measure 
segeniic policy; and, above all, it is due to the abused faith of 
atoo confiding and deluded peop!e, that the part played for the 
Jas ten years inthe great drama of bank “demolition,” curren: 
ey demolition, exchange demolition, finance demolition, and 
blic and private property demolition, should be freely aud 
Pihfully spoken, written, and published tothe people of this 
country and the world. Ifthe effort should fall still born, as I 
have every reason to fear it will upon the majority of this 
House, and possibly upon the people, though pray God not, 
ee still have the consolation of having discharged my 
ty. 
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ow, sir, I proceed to offer the testimony to establish the po- 
litical twinship of Mr. Van Buren aud the Missouri Senater.t 
I read from a Jetter, written inlS334. Alluding to, and speakiug 
of Mr. Van Buren, he says; “I have know that gentleman Jong 
aodintimately; we entered the Senate of the United States to 
gether thirteen years ago, sat six years in seats next to each 
other, Were always personally frienuly, generally acted together 
upon leading subjects, and always interchanged communica- 
tions and reciprocal confidence.” Again, the Senator from 
Missouri, in his speech of this session upon this bill—“the ca- 
tastrophe of 1837 was preparing, and saw it as«istinctly before 
it happens as afterwards. In the winter of 1836, I pointed cut 
this catastrophe to the President elect, the now President of the 
United States. Linvited him intothe Finance Commitice room 
of the Senate in the winter of 1835-7, four months before the 
banks exploded, and made known tohim my opinion of the 
coming danger. I spokes tohim in his high charactar ef Presi- 
dent elect, and to warn him of the danger that was to salute his 
nascent Administration. I should not mention this, was it not 
that the President himself well remembers it, and often men- 
tionsit. I had no more doubt then of the coming exp! sion, 
thant hadafterthe nine hundred banks of the Union had shut 
up.” Shalll multiply proof? I have more at hand, but will 
not stop to read; none but the sceptic, it seems to me, can 
doubt, after the facts already furnished. BatImustctain tue 
attention of the committee to a brief analyzation of this para- 
graph. It discloses more important information upon another 
point. Besidesthe twinship, it fixes, beyond the power of es- 
cape, When taken in connection with the speech of 1836-7, 
and a sentence to be found in the inaugural of Mr. Van Buren, 
in these words, he says: ‘In all! the attributes of a great, happy, 
and flourishing people, we stand without a parallel in the 
world; we present an aggregate of human prosperity surely not 
elsewhere to be found.’”’ Now, sir, mark the dates, for dates 
sometimes are all important in scanning facts. Remember tat 
in 1836 the people had fifty millions of dollars on deposite in the 
Biate banks; depositaries selected, recommended, and endorsed 
as safe placee of the public Goorets oY these distinguished 
personages. The currency of these banks also recommended 
and endorsedto the country as sound,in the speech of 1S36; 
and in the inaugural of the 4th of March, 1837, four months al- 
ter the “private conversation in the Finance Committee room,’ 
in which conversation it is agreed that the State banks were 
rotten, that the currency was unsound to the core; that explo- 
sion, a universal explosion, must come and come quickly; anil 
yet no public avowal tothe dear people ofthe imminent dan- 
gerof their fifty millions of money deposited in these banks; no 
public notice of the ruin, the universal ruin, that was ready to 
burst upon the devoted heals of those who had been worshiping 
at the shrine of the golden idol; but, on the contrary, a studied 
sileaco, disguised under the most plausible aad positive assu- 
rances that all was well, all sound. Canany further testimony 
be asked, to establish the charge of infidelity to the Government 
as guardians of the public treasure; of wilful delinquency and 
treachery to the people? : ; 

Mr. Chairman, before I close my observations on this branch 
of the subject, it is proper to review more minutely the 
views and opinions of the present Chief Magistrate upon the 
subject of Siate banks; to contrast his opinions at different peri- 

that the committee and country may have a standard by 
ornch to value the worth of his present views. I commence 
as far back as 1829; I read from State poe 
ork, he 


In his message 
when Governor of the State of New 


says; “*The most 


+Col. Benton’s letter to Gen. Davis, of Mississippi. 
*Epitomized by Holland, hia chosen biographer. 
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important business of the session will be the question of the re- 
newal of the charters of the several banks in the State; thirty: 
one charters would expire in the course of four years, witha 
capital of fifteen iillions;” he then proceeds to say: “That io 
dispease with the banks altogether is an idca that seems to‘have 
no ailvocate;’”’ he says: “That experience is against banks own- 
ed wholly by the State; and that, to make stockholders hable 
in their individual capacity throws the stock into the hands of 
irresponsible persons.’ He repudiates the practice of exacting 
“bonuses” for bank charters, and says: “That, compared with 
the community, stockholders are few; and hence the legislative 
measures should refer exclusively to the safety and ability of 
the inativutions.”? He then presents a brief epitome of the “‘s :fe- 
ty fund system,” and recommends its adoption. Now, sir, 
these are the recorded opinions of eur hard money President in 
1829. We find inthis message noching about gold and silver 
being the only constitutional medium; onuothing about an “ex. 
clustve meialife currency,” except a denunciation of itas a 
humbug; nothing of “monopolies, privileged, irresponsible, 
soulless Corporations,” nothing of the danger of ‘associated 
wealth’ to the perpetuity of our free institutions; nothing of 
the “delinquency of morals” engendered by excessive bank is- 
sues, and wild speculation; but, on the contrary, exclusive 
State ownership of banks repudiated; corporate association, 
with individual stockholders, vindicated; liability of stockhold 
ers in their private property denounced; the charging of “bonus- 
es”? reprobated; the weakness of stockholdera, as compared 
with the power of the community, urged as a reason why the 
legislation should especially regard the “safety and stability of 
the banks.’ 

Now, sir, I must acknowledge, had I not long since adopted 
formy motto “nil adintrari,” wonder at nothing, 1 should 
have beed struck with surprise and amazement when I first 
read this State paper. But lo come down te a more recent date, 
Inthe delebrated letter to my colleague, 8. Williams, written 
in 1836, the present Chief Magistrate endorses and approves all 
the recommendations and eulogies of his illustrious predecessor 
upon the State banks, no difference of opinion, perfect harmo- 
ny between him and the late President upon the various cur- 
rency movements of his eventful administration; no one doubts 
it. LThavealready given thereason. He boas’‘s in that letter of 
the successful fiscal operation of the State banks, of their safe- 
ty as depositaries, of the prompmess and facility with whicff 
they transferred and disbursed the public funds free of charge 
to the Government; he speaks exultingly of the soundness of 
their circulation, ofthe cheapness of domestic exchanges, the 
increased amountofsuch facilities furnished to trade over and 
above the United States Bank in any given period; the regula- 
tion and purification of the currency, and the increase of gold 
and silver, proceediag from the poiicy of the Administration in 
the judicious management of the public money as deposites in 
the banks, now denounced by him as the vicious, pernicious 
union, “injurious to banks, currency, and Government.” 

Lest I may be charged with misrepresentation, Mr. Chair- 
man, asevery thing is disputed these times, and these views are 
so antagonistical to Mr Van Buren’s present views, I will read 
from that letter a few paragraphs, that there may be no mis- 
take upon this point, and the first extract will show*you what a 
profound financier our worthy Chief Magistrate 1s, as illus- 
trated by experience. ‘No rational plan forthe regulation of 
the fiscal affairs of the country, can fail to succeed, if the mass 
of our industrious and enterprising population, without regard 
to local, sectional, or political disunctions, are only sincerely de- 
sireus for its ceuccess.””’ Now, sir, thisletter is written in Au- 
gust, 1836, a few short months after the passage of the deposite 
law. A “plan for the regulation of the fiscal affairs of the soun- 
try’—supported, passed Into a law, voted for by overwhelming 
majerities of both parties, in both Houses of Congress, and 
signed by President Jackson. No candid man will say that the 
“sreat mass of our industrious and enterprising popula ion, 
without regard to local, sectional or political distinctions, were 
not desirous for itssuccess ” The President will not say it was 
nota “rational plan.” This would be casting a deep reflection 
upen the iutellig-nce of his own friends; it wonld be a denun- 
ciation of the very measure, the lever that lifted him into {the 
hizh station he now occupies, if the sagacity, sound judgment 
and we!! matured opinion of his friend from Pennsy!vania, (Mr, 
BucHANAN,]1s entitled to credence. That distinguished Sena- 
tor, in his able speech this seesion upon this very b'l!, speaking 
upon that act, uses this strong and emphatic language: “1 vert. 
ly believe the present Chief Magistrate would never have been 
elected had it not been for the passage of the deposite bill.” 
Now, sir, the question recurs, why did this “plan” fail; was it 
net a“rational plan?’ ‘The President will not say so; he dare 
not say so. ‘Thenamesof the ablest statesmen of this or any 
other age, of all parties, stand recorded in its favor. I have 
given you the reason in extenso in my remarks already deli- 
vered. Mr. Chairman, the reason is summed up in this short 
sentence; it was not the “plan” of Martin Van Buren, Thos. H. 
Benton, and the secret cabinet, composed of names that I will 
not defile my tongue oor offend the ears of this committee by 
mentioning. It jeftno*voluntary,” no “discretionary” powers 
with the Executive. Itdefined in terms of 1igid specification, 
the duties and powers of the Secretary of the Treasury. It in- 
terposed an impassable barrier between the public pnree and 
the Executive. It did not provide by Jaw for a union of the 
purse and aword in the hands ofthe President; the consolidation 
ofall powers; despotism ‘n its most odious shape. In fine, it 
wasnotthe “Independent Treasury,” which the Senator from 
Missouri tells you and the country he and Mr, Van Buren have 
been covertly aiming at and assiduously struggling for since 
1830. Sir, withthe proofs1 have furnished, can any honest 
man doubt why it was this plan so suddenly failed? See the 
executive weapon resorted to, instantly upon the adjournment 
of Congress, the specie circular; ordered in the teeth of every 
member of the Serate, save two, the Senator from Missouri be- 
ing one. The identical measure had been propsecdafew days 
before the adjournment as a legislative measure and rejected. 
A weapon of itself sufficient, as it proved to be, if wielded for 
evil, to arrest the “success” of the “fiscal plan,” the deposite 
act, passed with such unanimity in Congress, and received with 
such hope and joy by the country. Tnespecie circular, a mea- 
sure justified tinder the pretence of checking the sales of the 
public lands, and stopping the over issues of the banks, and sav- 
ing the public treasure from loss. How hollew; how false; how 
delusive. It wag not needed for the second pur as the de- 
posite act of all measures was best adapted to answer that end. 
It could not effect the first object, asthe money, immediately 
upon payment to the various receivers, was placed in the most 
convenient banks, ready to be loaned out the same day. The 
operacion in this respect proved by experience, and was admit 
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weasaze of che President, as he waa beund to 
admit, however unpleasant, unsuccessful. It amounted to a 
financial rotary motion, a mere circle of payments and dis 
counts of the very same specte, paid into the banks one hour and 
joaned out the next to soine favorite speculawor. 1 totatly fail- 
ed in the third purpose, having no adaptytion to the end; i 
posed no restraint upon the depositerics; m simply operate: 
justly, unequally, and unconstitutionally upon the public r 
ceipis. But, sir, it prod effects ruinous to the 
finances, ruinous tothe country. This measure deranged the 
whole interval commerce ef the country, producing panic, de 
streying confidence by the Government blowing up bank credit, 
and breaking up exchanges, at the very time when the banks 
Were li a critical position, performing aheavy operauion, in fal- 
filment of the requirements of the deposite act. a crisis when the 
banks and the country should have been permfted to have made 
the best poasible use oftheir re without violence from 
the Government. Yes, sir, if patr ad prevailed with the 
rulers of this nation, mesread of interposing Govetnment embar 
rassment, the fosterin tof Government should have been 
extended For the sake of the country, for the sake of the peo- 
ple, for whose benefit Government is isiitated, and not for the 
sake ofthe banks, every aid not ent with the Const 
tion, would have b en afforded atthis try Bit was i 
done? no, sir, no. The tliat measure Was at war 
with the grand sclie ai Phave named; party policy 
demanded its defeat; tl ust be made and was made, 
in despite of the fact bl zing their fa we clear as heaten’s 
sunbeam, with it must be sacrificed the troe interests of the peo- 
ple. And yet, «ir, the “Great Hunbuager” exclaimed “glorious 
epecie circular,” “the ey lous specie circular,” and his 
idulatrous crew of worshippers, embr gthe new President, 
echoed and re-eclived Gie maniac sound, repeating the more 
than Gothic exclamations ot 1} 


party, during the 
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pressure of 
33H, “perish credit,” “perish commerc*,” rather than be 
thwarteu In the success of the grand scheme. Never was the 
power ofthe Government more wantonly or basely used, to ef 
fect a politicaiend. Asa financia! measure it did violenee to 
all the laws of trade and commerce, by the direct and forcible 
interference of Government. A result too plain for any man of 
even mean sigaciiy not to see who understood the firat rudi- 
ments of financeand trade Ignorance or misjudgment affords 
no apology. Commerce has its laws, maxims, fixed and inva- 
riable principles, unchang ; this measure done violence to 
the plainest one of these principles, it carried the money from 
whence it was duc, and sent it toa section from which it was 
owing; “ittook i: from the creditor and sentit to the debtor, it 
revereed the laws of commerce and exchange. Instead of 
easing the exchanges, at that time much unbalanced, by orler 
ing the revenue trom the debtor section of the country to the 
creditor, Where it was received for cisbursement, thereliy ald- 
ing to square the balance of trade between the Routh and Weat, 
and the East and North in its practical operation, it reversed 
the current of exchanges, and ruinously increased the balance. 
It not only had this deleterious eff ct, but it diminished fourfold 
the amount of c.reulating medium in the creditor eection, in ad- 
dition to the unnatural abstraction of the amount veeceived for 
sales of land. The requisition being made in gold or silver 
alone, every dollar withdrawn from the banksto meet the order 
in council, took away the basis of four dollars of paper curre 
cy. But this was notall. The pasic, alarm, confusion, and 
apprehension, excited upon the community, operated to an ex 
tent that defies human calculation. conception may, 
hewever, be formed by the ravages that ensued; the umitiguted 
mischiefthat followed to the Treasury, toali claesea of evelety, 
to all sections of this wide spread Union. : 
I do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to be understood as saying al! 
the distress and ruin this conntry has suffered proceeded alone 
from this meastre, or that there woul! have been no explosion 
in the currency; this I do not believe; “antecedent causes” 
had been operating for years, the fatal effects of which 
were bound to produce a moneyed crisis; it had only been 
pos'poned hy factitioue circumetances, thwarting the rezu- 
lar connection of cause and effect; but what 1 inean to say 
is this: the catastrophe was hastened, aggravated. eere- 
giousty aggravated. by this measure. There would have 
been a parual suspension, but not universal; there would have 
been no national bankruptcy, no universal, all-pervading dis 
tress, unparalleled individual insolveacy, but for the adoption 
of this “despotic order,” eo “glorious,”’ ever “glorious” in the 
estimation of its authois, wantonly pernicious and wicked in the 
estimation of every man who will Jook impartially at the c 
dition of the country now, and contrast its condition then, and 
listen to facts, and candidly attribute effects to their just and 
nutural causes, and give “to human passion ita natural agency 
in stimulating human action.” Now, eir, to kave this digres- 
sion, and return again to Mr. Van Buren’s Bank views. From 
the same famous letter, I read thie paragraph: “The amount 
transferred by the deposite banks from June, 1835, to Apri!, 
1836, was over seventeen millions of dollars; the operation has 
been without loss, failure, or expense.’’ Again: ‘Io regard to 
the domestic exchanges, the amount performed, at the last re- 
turna, by the deposite banks, exceeded thirty millions; which 
would be, in a year, one hundred and eighty millions. It fury 
ther appeare these exchanges have been effected at a lower 
rate than by the United states Bank’ I here close the testi. 
mony upon the Presi'enw’a Bank opinions. I will not weary 
the committee with any commen:sof mine; indeed, no comment 
is needed; the facis are plain, ia‘elligible, fully suataining every 
a'legation Ihave made, bold aud daring as they may have seem- 
ed, at first blush, to those who had not taken the paine, or had 
the curiosity or the means of reviewing theae topics, I have 
been thus minute in laying bare the political history 6f these 
distinguished personages, not to gratify any feeling of envy or 
malice; my bosom repudiates any such mo‘ive; not io exercise 
a malignant vanity at showing up the ridiculous and rultifa- 
rious tergiversations and inconsistencies of great leading politi- 
cians; not to draw off the attention of this committee from the 
true merits or demerits of this measure, by dealing ip the ar- 
umentum ad hominem, which of itself, 1 admit, neither esta- 
tishes the truth or falsehood of a proposition; but my object 
has been purely patriotic. I know that, with the great mass of 
men, particula ly in times of high party excitement, authority 
is every thing; reason, abstract reason, solidargument, nothing 
How else could I check error, and-break the spell of delusion, 
fatal delusion, that hax deceived and misled thousands and (ens 
ofthousands of confiding followers; forming their opinions 
upon the simple authorities of others, without thinking for 
themselves, than by holding up in broad but true relief the 
politica! history of these men, that the people might see how of. 
ten they had already been humbugged; and if 
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eed to profit by ead and woful experience, steer clearof future 
difficulties by withdrawing their confidence from such a pack 
oi political charlatans. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot do complete justice to this part of the 
subject without noticing briefly the opinions and statements, at 
different periods, of another distinguished individual upon the 
topic of State banks, as likewise upon the measure now under 
consideration. This individual is now, and has been for a se- 
ries of years, honored with the high station of Secretary of the 
Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer; his character as an able 
financier, and as a faithful public officer, has received in this 
debate the highest encomiums; every device has been rezorted 
to, to give force and weight to his views and opinions, and to 
bolster up and varnish his reputation asa man and a faithful 
public servant. I is due to those maltreated institutions—it is 
due to the complete history of this topic—it is due to the people 
of thiscountry, that these false clothes should be toru off of this 
individual; that his gross inconsistencies, his glaring contradic- 
tions, bis stupid ignorance, or his wilful turpitude, should be 
laid open to public view. That the deceived and deluded people 
may learn and know how litde importance, how litte credit, 
ought to be given toeven the sworn official statements of the 
highest Executive officers of thisnation. I ask the attention of 
the committee and the country to facts, stubborn facts, and 
figures; these are the weapons oftruth, sacred truth. The spe- 
cial report of Secretary Woodbury, communicated to Congress 
in 1834, on the public moneys, nr of the Sub-Treasury,the 
very same project contained in Uns bill, he says: “This kind of 
personal agency, (alias the Bub-Tyeasury,) in the opinion ofthe 
undersigned, is to be avoided, because 1 1s less convenient, lees 
secure, more complex, if not more expensive.” In same re- 
port, speaking of the comparative safety of the State banks 
with the United States Bank, or Government agents, (alias the 
Sub Treasury,) he vindicates the State banks by reference to 
tables, figures, and fagts; proves conclusively their preference 
over sub-treasurers as safe depositories. Speaking of the losses 
the Government had sustained from State banka, he says: “Thus 
the truth on this much misunderstood and misrepresented sub- 
ject, ia, that in 1817, when the deposites were ordered by the 
charter of the second United States Bank to be placed in that 
institution, and the State banks were discontinued as deposito- 
ries, and only about sixty State banks failed to meet all the de- 
mands on them with promptituce, the whole indebtedness of 
the seven deposite banks when they failed was only $139,010; 
and they have since paid to the Government $133,169. These 
paynents, independent of some interest, leave due only the 
eal! sum of $6000. Notwithstanding the wide-spread com- 
mercial distress of 1817, 1818, 1819, it will be seen that only four 
more deposite banks suspended payments between 1817 and 
1821: one only in 1818, whieh hassince paid all its debts; another 
in 1819, which owed only about $17,000, as a depusite bank; and 
two in [821, beth of which have settled every thing originally 
due. Thus the truth on thiemuch misunderstood and misre- 
preeentod subject, is, that four out of the number of the select- 
ed banks have discharged all their liabilities, and the residue of 
the liabilities of all the others, as deposite banks, is less than 
$35,000. This isnotatytheof the sum which has frequently 
been lest to the Treasury by the failure of individual merchants 
on their bonds for imports; nor «qual tothe sum frequently lost 
by the failure of many single disbursing agents connected with 
the different departments of the Government, and under large 
bonds for eecurity.”” Again, from the same report: “If we 
include the whole present dues to the Government from discre- 
diled banks, at all times and of all kinds, whether as deposito- 
ries or not, and embrace even counterfeit bills and every other 
epecies of available funds in the Treasury, they will not exceed 
what is due fiom two such fines, of almost one hundred banks, 
not depesitories, wh.ch, during all our ware and commercial 
embarrassments, have heretofore failed in every part of the 
Union, in debt to the Government on their bills or otherwise, it 
will be seen Ly the above table that the whole of them, except 
seventeen, have adjusted every thing they owed, and that the 
balance due frem those, without interest, is less than $82,000. 
Justice tothe State baking institutions as a body, whose inju- 
ries to the Governmert have been almost incredibly exaggera- 
ted, and whose great benefitsto it have been almost entirely 
overlooked, has led me to make this scrutiny, and submit its 
results, under a hope thatit will in some degree not only vindi- 
cate the banks from much unmerited censure, but justify this 
Department for the confidence it has recently reposed in 
them.” This report next treats of the State banks as fiscal 
agents—compares them with the United States Bank—then of 
the commercial benefits—their ability to furnish exchanges-- 
amount annually—cheapness—the soundness of their currency 
—its great uniformity of value—equal to the paper of the Uni- 
ted S ates Bank; and if not, still he argues in the report there 
should be no re-established Bank, for this reason, because, he 
si:ys: “Allthe advantages of a paper of high and genenal credit 
could be obtained, ifdeemed necessary, by Congress merely au- 
thorizing the issue of Exchequer bills or Treasury notes in pub- 
lic payments, and every object deemed valuable as a paper cur- 
rency could be obtained asa revenue measure constitutionally.” 
Hethen proceeds to descant upon the benefits to the Treasury, 
of a connection ofthe Government dues with the State banks— 
the “regulating,” “rectifying,” and “purifyiog” operation of 
this unien of Bank and State upon the currency. He concludes 
with this unanswerable argument against the “Sub-Trea- 
sury,” and preference of the State bunks over that 
measure: “In considering their safety, it ehould con. 
stantiy be recollected that the owners of banks are like 
other individuals, interested to transact business securely; and 
desirous of making, not losing money, and that these circum- 
eiances with the preference in case of failu ¢, being in favor of 
depositors and billholders over the stockholiters, united with 
the security, f not priority given to the Government, render 
them, in point of safety, generally much superior to individual 


~ agents of the United States,” Again: “It is gratifying to reflect,that 


the credit given bythe Government, whethe: tobenk paper or 
bank agents, has been accompanied by cmaller losses in the expe- 
rience under the system of State banks in this country, at their 
worst périods, ancin their severest calamities, than any other 
kiad of credit the Government has ever given in relation to its 
pecuniary transactions.” Hence, he concludes in these words: 
“Governments caunot be administered without giving some 
credit to debtors, and to ce keeping, and disbursin 
officers. Changing the name ofthe debtor or the debtor himeelf, 
from a bank or corporation toan individual, does not produce 
any change over the nature of the transaction, and des not 
reventit from atill resting upon credit, and leaving in some 
degree, liable te all its dangers and disasters. Hence, unless 
the:States and the Unit 4 States, should both deem it proper to 
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dispense with the paper system (and which event is not antici- 
pated) the Government cannot escape occasional losses from 
that quarter, and can never hope to escape al! losses from banks 
or fiscal agents, except by the employment in their place of indi- 
vidual agents, who will pobably be found less responsible, safe, 
convenient and economical.” This is Secretary Woodbury, in 
1834. It was then the policy of the Administration t» write up 
the State banks, to insure ther strength as allies in demolishir 
the United States Bank—a leading part of their policy as 
have heretofore shown, I have ee but short extracts from 
this report, and epitomized the substance of the residue accu- 
rately and faithfully; it consists of fifty long pages; to read it 
all wuuld fatigue the patience of the committee. Much of it is 
contained in the extracis from the letter of the President te 8. 
Williams. Every finance and currency idea contained in that 
famous letter is taken from this report, much of it verbatim 
etliteratim, as any gentleman Can see who will trouble him- 
selftoread and compare. A pure and rich fountain of finan- 
cial and currency lore, worthy to be drank at by the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of amighty people; fit original, fil copyist, par nodile 
Sratrum;asoble pairof brothers. It now, Mr. Chairman, be- 
comes my painful duty tocompare these extracts read from this 
report, and copied and endorsed by the President, as 1 have 
read to you, in his electioneering manifesto, with the statements 
of this same President and Secretary, in the annual m e 
and repcrt communicated t» Congress at the opening of the 
present Congress upon these topics, and particularly upon the 
mnt of Josses to the Government, by the employment of State 
nanksas fiscal agents and depositories. I read first from the 
report of the Secretary, copied in the message and endorsed: 
‘Losses appear to have occured from defaulters among oflicers 
in every administration. The Jargest amount of logs from each 
class has been by deposite officers, consisting of banks, and in- 
cluding as the resolution requires, the depreciation on such of 
these notes as weretaken for public dues. The loss by this 
class, at the lowest estimate, has exceeded six millions and a 
half of dollare. The aggregate of al] these topics, taking the 
lowest estimate for banks, is about thirteen millions. The 
losses by the banks alone have been nearly as great as by both dis- 
bursing and collecting officers united, and is more than three 
fold as great as by collectors and receivers.” Here are glaring 
contradictions, gross discrepancies, not simply ef opinion, of 
theory, of speculation; but contradictions of fact, of figures— 
figures taken fromthe same table, flagrant discrepancies of 
calculation, from the same data. The precise, full and com- 
plete information, and evidence, was before the Secretary in 1834, 
when he presented his views and his calculation of losses, from 
which he made his calculations in 1839; and yet such palpable 
contradictions, such inexcusable misstatements, in either the 
one or the other report, I venture, cannot be found in the fiscal 
State papers of any civilized nation upon the face of the globe. 
I defy all history, from the beginning of time, to produce a 
parallel. It gives meno pleasure to expose this unpardonable 
official misconduct. J speak not in anger or malice, but with 
emotions of shame and mortified pride for the degradation of 
national honor. How must such things appear to enlightened 
foreign eations—how humiliating to every votary of a free 
Government—how will they be viewed by impartial posterity? 
Our children will blush for the disgrace of their fathers. 

Mr. Chairman, a short extractfirom another authority upon 
this measure, and I have done with this branch of my subject. 
Iam about to read from an authority that is considered ortho- 
dox with you, sir, as well I believe as all others of the sons of 
the Old Dominion, who agree with you in political sentiment. 
It is for your benefit and edification, and for the benefit and edi- 
fication of the school to which - belong, thatI readit. I 
fear werel to pass it over, ] would be charged with a want of 
courtery, after the various authorities Ihave referred to. I 
read from the Richmond Enquirer, September 8, 1837; that 
venerable editor, after denouncing this very measure, this Inde- 

ndent Treasury, as it is now called, ther called the “Sub- 

reasury,’’ as an “innovation,” an ‘untried expedient,” more 
“expensive,” less “convenient,”’ adding “a dangerous increase 
of Executive erg al He winds up in these emphatic 
words: “The Sub-Lreasury has never been sanctioned by the 
Republican party. In 1791, Mr. Madison argued against the 
necessity of a National Bank, by urging the employment of 
State banks. The same argument was preferred by Mr. Bur- 
rell, in 1811, against its recharter. It wasagain called into re- 
quisition in the attempis to charter, and then continue the 
second United States Bank. In fact, the State banks have been 
adopted at every crisis, and not the sub-agencies.”’ 

Now, sir, it becomes my unpleasant duty to explode another 
financial idea of our Chief Magistrate. It is a favorite delu- 
sion with bim and his Secretary It is to be found, with a 
slight alteration of phraseology, in every message and report 
since his inauguration; it is mixed up inall their State papers, 
to bolster this measure. Never was there a grosser humbug 
palmed off, or attempted to be palmed off, upon an intelligent 
people; yet, from want of exposure, the eommunity not being 
in possession of the facts, the tables to detect the impesture, it 
has obtained many believers. The idea is this—that the aug- 
mentation of specie, from thirty millions in 1833 to eighty-five 
now, is attributable to the wise policy of this and the past ad- 
ministrations. The President, in speaking of the wisdom of 
the policy pursued by himself and his illustrious predecessor, 
saye: ‘Tis results have already been too auspicious, and its 
success too closely interwoven with the future prosperity of 
the country, to permit us for a moment to contemplate its aban- 
donment. We have seen, under its influence, our specie aug- 
mented beyond eighty millionsof dollars.’? Now, sir, was there 
evera more daring aseertion madein the face of figures. By 
reference to the rope the Secretary of the Treasury, laid 
upon our tables, and published tothe country, it appears that 
our gross imports have exceeded ourexports the immense sum 
of one hundred and seventy one millions ¢f dollars in the last 
six years; allowing, then, seventy-one millions for profite of 
tride, which is extravagant, and we havea balance against us 
of one hundred millions of dollars. Lew is it, then, that we 
have had an increase of fifty-five millions of specie in the last 
seven years? According to the regular course of trade, we 
ought to be stripped of the eighty-five millions, and fifteen mil- 
lions in debt in addition. That weare not in that predicament 
isnot the fault of this Administration. How is it, then, we 
present such an anomaly in finance and commerce, the 
balance of trade continually against us for the last ten 
years, and still specie amounting to the immense increase of 
fifty-five millions flowing in? A paradox difficult to be com- 

rehended at a superficial view, easily explained when the 
actsare understood. With the exception of a few millions 
arising from the Neapolitan, Spanish, and French indemni- 
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ties, this entire influx of precious metals isto be 

alone by the discountof American securities in Ecrope, of” > 
ous kinds,bank stock, railroad stock, canal stock, dec. And, si _ 
man knew this beter than our Chief Magistrate and his Been. 
tary; to doubt their knowledge, is to impute to them a degree f 
ignorance that should impeach them, and remove them bol 
from office. And yet you find thie arrog * 


ant im ok 
humbug, iterated and reiterated in every meusege, sod Hate 
report of the Secretary since 1836. Bui, sir, this isnot all. Our 


worthy President, not content with robbing the States and indi 
vidual corporations of their just merit, in order to make politi, 
cal capital to save a sinking Administration, to shift the eos 
that hangs on the country, and the hankruptcy of the Treesery, 
from the mismanagement and misrule of the Administration, e 
in his late message arrays the amount of this State debt, exa . 
rates the true amount nearly one-half, as will show from ~ + 
curate table, 10 magnify its importance and its indiscretion: mis. 
states the condition and profits of those improvements; thro 
all the influence of his high official station into the ecale, to blow 
upon the credit of these securities in Europe, to the embarra . 
ment, delay, and ruin of some of these noble enterprises The 
heart that could meditate and perpetrate so wicked a deeign . 
course so ruinous to the private interests of thousands of praise. 
ey citizens who have staked their all in these works, s0 
prejudicial to many of the States who have embarked largely in 
a system of improvement, now uprofitable because of 
their unfinished condition; so destructive to the genera) prospe- 
rity of the country, meeis not my envy. Listen to the language 
of our Chief Magistrate upon this topic, so alien to his duty, eo 
foreign to the appropriate topics required of him by the Consti 
tution to be “recommended” to Congress. He says, “The fo- 
reign debt of our States an] corporations can scarcely be less 
than two hundred millions, requiring more than ten millions of 
dollars to pay the interest. This sum has to be paid out of the 
exports of the country, and must of necessity cut off the im. 
ports.” Now, sir, I had supposed this was one of the ver 
things we needed as a nation, a diminution of imports; at al] 
events, itis one of the boasted effects to be produced by this 
very bill; but more upon this point by and by. To proceed 
with my reading—‘In lieu of the comforts which it now brings 
us, we might have our gigantic banking institutions, splendid 
but in many instances, profitless railroads and canals, absorbing 
the surplus fruits of ational industry for years to come, and 
ee posterity no adequate return.” Upon this topic, ag 
upon all others, we find our President and the Miesouri Senator 
in perfect harimony—Castor and Pollux. 

Inow read from the Senator’s speech at the opening of this 
session on the “Assumption of State Debts:’? “Such are the re- 
presentatives of the State debts, the best of the banks are doing 
but little, the best of the reads and canals are barely paying 
repairs, management, and interest. The mass of these institu- 
tions and works may thus be characterized—barren banks which 
cannot lei d, suspended banks which cannot pay, unfinished 
roads and canals which are useless, finished ones which are 
either bringing their owners in debt, or barely paying the ex. 
pense of repairs, the cost of management and interest upon the 
outlay.” Icannot do justice to the history of this eubject, with. 
out introducing a name I would gladly omit, but I aim not per. 
mitted to do so, It finds itself in ba: association, but we are 
tol! that politics, like misery, makes s'range bed fellows. The 
adage was never more true than in this instance. I now read 
from the speech made this session by the Renator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] on the same subject: ‘But the States 
are deeply in debt, and i: may beeaid what shall be done? | 
know they are in debt, deeply in debt, and Ideplore it. Yes, in 
debt, Jam not afraid to assert it, for the most idle projects, got 
up and pursued in the most thoughtless manner. South Caro- 
lina is also in debt; she has spent her thousands in wasteful ex- 
travagance on one of the most visionary schemes that ever enter. 
ed into the head of thinking man.” Now, sir, do the annals of 
human maligni'y furnish such a conspiracy against harmless, 
unoffending, enterprising citizens, private corporations and 
State institutions? Is there to be found in the tide of time, in 
the legislation of any Christian people, a combination of discord- 
ant politicians, making common war upon enterprises and in 
stitutions over which they have ne jurisdiction, out of the 
sphere of their legizlation? Enterprises, however “worthless 
and profitless” they may appear in the judgment of our Chief 
Magistrate; however “visionary” in the conception of the practi- 
cal statesman of South Carolina, I pronounce, and posterity wil! 
pronounce them works that a Bridgewater might envy, @ Bo: 
naparte be pene of. Knowing the biography of our Chief Ma- 
gistrate and hie private griefs, 1 am notat a loss to account for 
his realiness to seize any occasion to detract from the well- 
earned character of the author of the great Erie canal, when 
by doing so, he can manufacture politcal capital. *These words 
yetring in his ears: ‘A political grimalkin, purring over petty 
schemes, mousing over sinister st: atagems, without elevation of 
mind or dignity of character.” The indignant and scornful con- 
tempt of an insulted widow, whose husband had been persecuted 
to the verge of his grave, no doubt provoked and renewed ancw 
the festering malignity of this“little animal.” But IT must con- 
fess 1 am at a loss to account how it is, that the Senator from 
South Carolina could find it in his heart, for any purpose earth:- 
ly, to blur the brightest star in the wreath that surrounds the 
brow of the departed Hayne. But, sir, the most fatal matter 
connected with this rhod: montade egainst State institutions, 
and State and individual! enterprises, affecting the reputation of 
the conspirators, is that facts and figures flatly controvert their 
material statements. Nething they have said will bear the test 
ofexamination. Now, sir, it is untrue that they are indebted 
200 miilions or 170 millions, or that they have nothing to show 
for their debts, but “worthless, rotten British goods.” It is not 
true that at any one of them is “visionary” in the judgment of 
any sound practical statesman. Lam here proveked to read a 
short extract frm the speech of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, deliver. 
ed in the House of Representatives, on the 4th of February, 
1817, upon a proposition made by him to set apart the bonus 
and dividends of the United States Bank for purposes of internal 
improvement. This siatesman, in that able epeech, after ad- 
vocating the constitutional power of Congreesto make internal 
improvements; yes, sir, (he most Jatitudinous construction of 
the Constitu ion to be found on record, advocating the expedi- 
ency and sound policy of exercising the power by the General 
Government, concludes with a specification of the objects of 
communication. This is his own language: “The first t 
object is to perfect the communication from Maine to Louisiana. 
This may be considered the princi,le artery of the whole eys- 
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Z xt is the connection of the lakes with the Ifudson. 
to voitical, commercial, military point of view, few objects 
would be more importaat. The next object of chief importance 
js to connect allthe great commercial points on the Atlanuc, 
philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, 
and Savannah with the Western waters, and finally, to perfect 
the intercourse between the West and New Orleans.” Now, 
sir, this, at the day it was spoken, might have been, and was 
deemed “visionary,” yet, what was then thought wild theory 

mad speculation, are now, (with two exceptions, ) glorious re- 
alities, and those two far advanced towards completion, and but 
for the paralysis brought over their progress, by this unkind and 

anatural assault upon State securities, by which their credi 
pas been injuriously and unjustly << { in foreign countries, 
(where the authority of such names have undue weight, aud 
the true condition of these works are not known,) wonid be in 
rapid progression. I leave it to this honorable Senator to re- 
concile these two speeches. I know his superior excellency in 
harmonizing seemingly inharmonious contradictions, at least vo 
his own entire satisfaction, ifto no one else. Inow a:k thea'- 
tention of the committee to the facts upon the subject. I must 
be indulged in this seeming digression. My constituents have 
adeep interest in this? “most visionary’’ project—it is neces- 
suy to a full analysis of the message—it is one of the topics then 
discussed in connection with the measure before the counnitiee 
for adoption. Now, sir, for the facts upon these various points, 
After the many and repeated misstatements by individuals high 
in office, whose elevated position alone would give credit and 
importance even to a speculation, much less a positive aszer- 
tion, the only sure way, I trust I may say withoui any just cause 
of offence, of coming to a just c nc usion, is by undisputed as. 
certained faets. How, thew, do the factsstand upon these va- 
rious points? And, first, the amount of these State dents. The 
President estimates it at not less than two hundred millions; the 
Missouri Seontor at one huadred and seventy millions; either of 
which estimates exceeds the true amount one hundred millions, 
or at least one equal half. Much of this over estimate is mani- 
fest from the very table referred to by these two able financiers, 
[allude to Comptroller Fiagg’s report. Tnat report makes the 

gregate sum Of State stocks issued and authoyized to be is. 
sued, for banking, canals and railroads, turnpikes, and miscel- 
laneous objects, at $170,805 177. Now, sir, it is strange it 
should have escaped the attention of these sagacious statesinen, 
who have assumed to themselves the high prerogative of lec- 
turers upon individual and State improvidence and extrava- 
gance, that there is a s'riking difference between a stock autho- 
rized to be issued and stuck actually invested, so az to make it 
bona fideadedt Millions of this one hundred and seventy 
authorized have not been cashed, for want of a purchaser; 
millions have never yet been offered in market; millions 
have by subsequent acts of legislation been repealed anil! can- 
celled; millions have been paid off. Second point: these im. 
provements are “profiiless, not yielding cost of management, re- 
pairs, and interest.” Inow read an official return upon this 
oint. showing the nett dividend—the lowest, 64 per cent.; the 
highest, 16}: 
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Now, sir, in mortifying contrast with the declarations { have 
read from these American Citizens, permit me to read a short ex- 
tract, bearing upon this point, from the paper of a distinguished 


the United States for the express purpose of viewing our public 
works, particularly railroads. He makes this statement: “Ac. 
cording to the facts collected during my travels in the United 
States, there are now 3,000 miles of railroad completed and in 
operation, 425 locamotives, and I believe, up tothe end of 1839, 
the of railroads may amount to 4,100 miles; the capital 
inv abont sixty millions; the average result of the railroais 
now in operation in the United States is, that they give a year! 

interest of five and a half per cent. on the capital invested. 
This result must be regurded as very satisfactory, because the 
green part of the lines have enly been a few years in opera- 
tion. On all the lines there has been a yearly increase of at 
least fifteen to twenty per cent. in the gross income; so that 
those lines which do not pay now, will —e in a few years, a 
handsome dividend. I have no doubt the large capital invested 
in railroads in the United States will not only produce an incal- 


tCharleston and Cincinnati Railroad. 
IF. N, Chevalier De Gertaer. 
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culable benefit to the country, but likewise pay the shareholders 
a dividend which, under good management, by the constant pro- 
gress in population and trade, must likewise trom year to year 
imcrease. would request the particular attention of our Chief 
Magistrate to this publication, It would furnish him much use- 
ful knowledge that he seems to be in profound ignorance of: it 
would teach him a spirit of candor and magianimity that he 
seems to be a stranger to, no doubtin consequence of his recent 
associatiens. He would there learn some wholesome lessons of 
political economy —how to advance national prosperity and na- 
tional union—from the example ofa king. He will there learn, 
whilst he is ransacking the practices of foreign mo: a‘chies, 
fromthe Emperor of ali the Russias to the Emperor of Morocco, 
the Imaum of Muscat, for precedents for his hard money, iron 
box scheme, to recommend itto the favoritism of a free Repub- 
lic, that the "King of Belgium has discovered some other things 
more necessary to a nation’s prosperity, a nation’s happiness, a 
nation’s perpetuity, a nation’s grandeur, a nation’s glory, than 
“vaults,” and ‘cells,’ “iron shests,” “locks and keys; more 
useful monuments—the derided objects of our enlightened Chief 
Magistrate and his Senatorial allies; monuments of peace, of 
utility, of intelligence; monuments calculated to advance the 
national welfare, commerce, industry, and independence of the 
peowle. ‘This enlightened monarch has discovered, in order to 
tuake a people tranquil and happy, they must have employment, 
just reward for labor; that there isan intimate connection be- 
tween the financial prosperity and the business prosperity of a 
nation: that the ability to bear taxation was measured by the 
productive wealth of the nation; that an impovertshed people 
could not long sustain a heavy exaction of tribute: and, above 
all, he wil! learn that that monarch illustrated by his policy, in 
his encouragement and fostering protection of useful enterprises, 
such as railroads and canals. his pracical wisdom and states. 
manship—the tendency ant effect of which was to bring his na 
tion into more intimate contact, and to for: it into one large fa- 
maly; by which the actual vational device, “union fait la force,” 
(union gives strength,) becomes realized, 

Sir, let our worthy Chief Magistrate read this paper, and 
then his annual message, and, uvless he has lost all sense of 
shame, it seems to me his cheek must redden, and a wounded 
conscience pierce him with mortified reproach. 1 could read 
tables to the commitiee, upon the subject of our canals, equally 
conclusive. Ascertained facts, from the official reports of the 
various State officers, exhibit a handsome profit to the stock- 
holders, besides the incidental advantages incalculable to the 
States and to the nation—advantages social, commercial, militia. 
ry, and political. ut I forbear; time will not permit. 

3d. As to these “gigantic banking institutions, most of which 
muat rot down on their foundations, before the bonds are 
due upon which they were built,” from the official document 
now before me, on my table, furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on this subject, showing fhe condition of the State 
backs, made out from official returns, we are informed that there 
are in the United States, at this time, 958 ban‘s and branches, 
circulation one hundred millions, amount of debt four hundred 
and fifty millions, amount of bank capital three hundred mil- 
lions, amount of individual deposites seventy-five millions, 
amount of specie thirty-five miiltons. Now, sir, this tabular 
statement shows the banks of this country, at this moment, to 
be ina more sound condition, as a whole, than they ever have 
been since this was a nation—even the golden period, when the 
Presifent and his party were lauding them to the skies; de- 
cidedly asafer proportion of specie to the amount of circulation. 
Allowing twenty million eof one hundred in circulation to be in 
deposite with the various oanks as balances, which is less than a 
fair allowance,according to the Secretary’s own computation,and 
it leavesonly eighty millions of bank paper actually in circulation 
—but little over two dollars to one of specie. Why is it, then, 
I may be asked, there are one half of them suspended? Sir, I 
answer, the unceasing warfare of the Administration. Ground 
your arms; hurl this despotic measure back to the monarchs 
and despots from whom you have borrowed it, to the dark ages 
of barbarism; hold out the protecting arm of the Government; 
strike down the black banner of “demelition,” and raise the 
banner of peace and of protection, and I stake my reputation as 
a prophet that in six short weeks these banks will rise up, 
phe iix-like, from their ashes. and move on in their accustome4t 
channels. Sir, what is the afflicting disease of the country at 
present? Nota pressing foreign debt. Foreign exchanges are 
at from 106 to 107, lower than they have been for years. Nota 
lack of money—seventy millions in the vaults of the banks upon 
private deposite, our crops uncommonly good—all these 
evidences o! general wealth, and yet the entire business of the 
country is struck with a paralysis; the poor man cannot find 
demand for his labor, nor the rich man for his capital; a deadly 
mecubus hangs over the land. And why isit? Sir, itis the un- 
certainty of the future, the instability of Government, the un- 
ceasing interference with the currency, the credit of the coun- 
try, the most sensitive of all things; the quack experiment upon 
experiment, and expedient upon expedien'; hence ar'se the agi. 
tation and alarm of the future; no man lends, no man borrowe, 
every one hoards, security shaken, credit destroyed, national 
embarrassment and individual distress inevitable. 

4th. The proceeds of these State debts, ‘British dry goods, 
gossamer, and lawn,” received and worn out. In response to 
this, I refer to the table I read from, proving incontestably the 
acquisition of 55 millions of specie, the proceeds of American 
stosks, Besides, in the last ten years, we have imported &4 
millions of dollars worth ofiron, about 25 millions of which has 





































































been forrailroads. If Lam correct in my estimate. we had 80 
millions well accounted for, which, taken from the 109 millions 
of true debt, leaves only 20 millions to be explained, which I 
have no doubt was wisely invested. I am now through with 
this ruthless onslaught upon State credit and the credit of private 
corporations, because they stood in the way of the grand scheme 
of the party, and could not be made subservient to politica) pur- 
oses. These recreant railroad companies have not ively 
wed to the upstart tyrantof the Post Office. Here is reason, 
sufficient. with others | have given, for the attack upon them, 
The “gigantie banking institations” stood in the way of the In- 
dependent Tr. asury; that is sufficient reason for an uncompro- 
mising hostility to them, together with the fact that a large 
amount of these stocks belonging to a State institution,” towards 
which our magnanimous President and the leaders of the party 
eniertain a rabid hatred, a political monomania, 

I oe now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the specific merits 
or demerits of this Independent Treasury scheme. And first, 
the specific financial objections to the measure. 

Ist. Its inconvenience is admitted on all hands: other things 

‘King Leopold I. 
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being equa!, friends and foes acknowledge the superior Con \« 
nience of banks in facilitating the transfer of the public money 
Iwill not detain the ume of the committee by reading xtract 
upon extract frém the messages of the Presulent, aud ihe re 
ports of hisSecreary upon this poiu!, a polnt toe clear, Wht 
any due regard for candor, to be debared, though some whole 
hog orations on this fluor have even controverted thie po rt 
24. itis more expensive. This objection is aleo conceded by 
the President and his Secretary, but by uo Heags to @ joel ex 
tent; it is admitted and attempted to be justified. ‘They havo 
both sophistically’aad ingeniously end avored to friter away 
this objection, appreciating its force, the Treasn y bemg bank- 
rupt, and a message teeming with homilies upon retre:¢hinest 
and economy. They admit an additional expe: se of §00,000 
annually, besides the cest of erecting two Independent Trea- 
sury buildings, their “iron vaolts and ceils and fock;"? theze to 
be erected in large cities, where all oor custom-housee Pave 
averaged from 500 1@ a million of dollars, the grand Ludey nal ont 
Treasury building in this city, not yet complete, ata costot over 
a million; and this expenss is only the beginning, the enicrng 
wedge. Already, in thia very bill, the Senate has raised thie sa 
laries of the principal sub-treasurers, or receivers Beneral, + 
this bill deneminates them, Subtreasurers bemg a plain Re- 
publican name, did not rcund well in the vocabulary of modern 
Democracy; the appellauon receivers general, t rrowed from 
a monarchy, sounds more pleasantly upon their ears, The 
machinery will go on en'arging and enlarge ng, ard with enlarge 
menta corresponding mcrease of expenditure ad infinifim. 
The Presi ent suppresses a single bem of expenre that must 
necessarily attach upon the passage of this bil, amounting to 
twice the sum of 60 000 dollars annually; 1 atluce to the pen- 
sion agencies, This branch of publ.c service ts now performed 
free vi charge by indivitual agencies, receiving we other com 
pensati n but the use of the public mo ey between the ime of 
deposite with them and disbursement Textorted his unwilling 
admission from the chairnian of Ways and Means, in this di 
cussion in the early part uf this session, upon the pension b 
This bill makes it a penitentiary effence for ony ogent or off; 
cer of the Government of any kind to use In any way the public 
money. Instan ly, upon the passage of this bill, these pension 
agents will resign. It is absurd to suppose that individuals . 
will labor for the Govermement and find themeelves, and as 
sume heavy responsibilities, without compensaton Of some 
kind; they will resign, or you must give them a standing sala- 
ry. Here, then, is au expense growing out of this measure of at 
least one hundred thousand dollars annually. There are acidt- 
tional expenses necessarily incident to this measure, considering 
it, as its friends describe, a mere fiscal machiue for collecting, 
keeping, and distursing the revenues. Here, then, after the 
erection of buildings, and all appurtenances of iron chests, 
safes, vaults, locks and keys, to which expense the bil! affixee no 
limit, isan additional expense of two hundred thousand dollars 
annually, to conduct this Executive machinery, In itsearhest 
simplicity, im its very origin What willit cost in ite manhood, 
in its full growth and maturity, God, in his infinite knowledge, 
only knows. Lam now contrasting the expense with the Stato 
bank sysiem. lt is notorious to this committee and the coun- 
try, that 1 cost the Government nothing while the State banks 
were used as depositories, either for collecung, keeping, o1 (1: 
bursing the public moneys, that they acted a@ pension agcnis 
without charge or reward. This addisional expense of $200,000 
annually, if there should be no en argement of the scheme, 10 
increase of expenditure, which isimpoesible, from the very ve 
ture of things, even if it be honestly and bona fide administered, 
the increase of wea'th and population will require some i - 
crease of expenses annually. But suppore it to remain eta 
tionary, it will amountin the short space of twenty years—ihe 
life of the charter of the National Bank—to the enormous sui 
of four millions of dollara over the State bank system. Put 
how dues the comparison stand with the Untied states Bank! 
That institution, also, without charge, collected, kept, and dis 
bursed the entire revenues of the Government for fifteen years, 
until she was forcibly arrested by the removal of the depositcs, 
including the payments to all pensioners. But this was not all 
in addition to this service, (and be it remembered not one far- 
thing out of four hundred millions that parsed through this 
Bank was lost to the Government,) this Bank paid one million 
and a half of dollars into the Treasury. Add this tothe four 
millions above, and we have five millions and a half of dollars o! 
additional expense in twenty yeare against the Independent 
Treasury, when compared with a United Statea Bank. One 
would suppose this sum ought to make any scheme a little “in- 
dependent.” But remember, this independence is all at the 
cost-of the people. Surely this cannot be considered no slight: 
objection, particularly ata crisis like this, when your Treasury 
is bankrupt, when we have exhausted the last dollar ofour eur. 
plus, and have created a national debt of five miilions, for the 
payment of which the ee grt 2 of my constituents and yours 
stand mortgaged and pledged. Where is the spirit of retrenc!. 
ment and economy so much boasted of in the message, vaunt- 
ingly displayed in almost every paragraph, so cfien repeated as 
to become disgusting to the taste? How does the practice tally 
with the professions upon this point, as al] others, with the party 
in power? Their economy is like their Democracy, all froin 
the teeth outwards: it never penetrates the skin, much lees 
reach the heart; economists in precept, ependthrilts and provi- 
gals in practice. — ; ; 
3d objection, its insecurity. I now come to a more important 
demerit of this measure as a financialscheme. Under this head 
I refer tothe multiplied evidences 1 have already presented in 
the way ofargument, authority, and tried experience; evidences 
taken from the State papers of the President and his Secretary, 
from the speeches of every distinguished supporter of this mea- 
sureatthis time. But in ition to this mass of testimony, 
testimony of itself sufficientto condemn this meastre before any 
impartial tribunal, 1 now offer evidence of wofu) experience; 
during the three years’ practical operation of this measure. 
From official documents furnished by the Secretary, and laid 
on our tables, the losses for the last three yeare, during the 
practical operation of the Independent Treasury, the Treasury 
has sustained aloss of $2,064,209, equal to nearly one half of 
the losses by collecting officers during every Administration 
from the foundation of the Government—forty-eight years. 
Infarmation by the Secrétary of the Treasury. 

The following items are extracte from a letter of the S-cretary 
of the Treasury to the House of Representatives, in obedience 
toa resolution of that body calling on him for a statement oi the 
annual expenditures and losses of the General Government, un- 
der each Administration, from 1789 to 1837: 

Amount of defalcations in the first four years of Gen. Wash- 
ington’s administration 4 - . . - $4,589 
four years « . 82,723 
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The four yeara of John Adams's adininistration . 176,770 
Firet four years of Thomas Jefferson's administration, 54,419 
Second four years . . . - 182,568 
First four years of James Madison’sadminisiration - 460,352 
Second jour years . . - . 1,217,824 
First four years of James Monroe’s administration - 1,27,153 
Second four years . . ~ ° . 985,642 
The four years of 4. Q. Adame’s administration 327,387 
First four years of Andrew Jackson’s admiuiatration, 106,502 
Second four years : , . . 20,537 


Total amount in these forty-eight years *- - $1,956,568 
Compare the above with the list of defaulters under the pre- 
sent Administration, and it will be seen that within the last 
three years, the Government, under Martin Van Buren, has lost 
nearly one-half as much as Waslust under all the previous Ad- 
ministrations fur forty-eight years, 

The following 1s the list of Loco Foco defaulters, with the 
amount they have stolen set opposite their names: 
Samuc!l Swartwout, New York : - $1,225,705 69 
William M. Price, a 





do. - 


‘ 75,0.0 00 
A. 8. Thurston, Key Weat, Florida 2,822 14 
George W. Owen, Mobile, Alabama 11,173 48 
Israel P, Canby, Crawfordville, Indiana - 39,013 31 
Abner McCarty, Indianapolis, Indiana 1,338 92 
B. F. Edwards, Edwardsville, lioois 2,315 76 
W. L. D. Ewing, Vandalia, Ilinois 16,754 29 
John Hays, Jackson, Mississippi 1,386 16 
Willis M. Green, Pa!myra, Missouri 2,312 12 
B.S. Chambers, Little Rock, Arkansas 1,146 28 
David L. Tod, Opelousas, Louisiana . 27,230 67 
Ht. R. Rogers, Opelousas, Louisiana 6,624 37 
Maurice Cannon, New Orleans - . 1,259 28 
A. W. McDaniel, Washington, Mississippi 6,000 @0 
Join H, Owen, St. Stephen, Alabama 30,611 97 
George B, Crutcher, Choctaw, Mississipp! 6061 40 
George B. Cameron, do, do. 33,059 64 
8. W. Dickens, do. do. 11,831 91 

Do. do. do 898 53 
Wiley P. Harris, Columbus . 109,178 68 
William Taylor, Cahawba, Alabama 23,116 18 
U. G. Mitchell, do, do. 54,626 55 
J. W. Stephenson, Galena, Hlinois 43,294 04 
Littlebury Hawkins, Helena, Arkansas 100,000 00 
3. W. Beall,Green Bay - , 10,620 19 
Joseph Friend, Washita, Louisiana . 2,541 91 
Wo. H. Alien, St. Augustine —- . . 1,997 50 
Gordon D. Boyd, Columbus, Mississippi - : §W,937 29 
R. H. Sterling, Chocchuma, do. . 10.733 70 
Paris Childers, Greensburg, Louisiana 12,449 76 
William Lian, Vandalia, Iilinois - 55,962 06 
Bamuel T. Scoit, Jackson, Missiasippi 12,550 47 
James U, Pollock, Grawfordsville, lndiana 14.891 98 
Joha L. Daniel, Opelousas, Lovisiana 7,280 63 
Morgan Neville, Cincinnati, Ohio - 13,781 19 
M. J Allen, Tailahassee, Florida 26.621 57 
Robert T. Brown, Springfield, Missouri 3,600 50 





Total, : : . 2 . : $2,064,209 86 
These extubitions of moral delinquency and official peculation 
give me no pleasure; I refer to them more in sorrow than anger. 
But, sir, we are considering a grave measure, a measure of 
momentous magnitude othe weal or wo of the country; all the 
light within our reach should be brought to bear upon it; we 
are legislating for the future; we should draw our knowledge to 
cuide us from the past; experience, I repeat it, is the mothergof 
wisdom. In the table I have read, we discover a painful and 
rapid increase of the relaxation of public morals, since the open 
declaration in the Senate, that “io the victors belong the 
spoils.” Andis it not shocking, positively shocking, beyond all 
human endurance without getting into a passion, to readin the 
messages of the great chiefof the party, acting under this ban- 
ner flying to the winds forthe lastten years, gathering the cer- 
morants and yaltures of all parties, the repeated denunciations 
of the moral delinquencies of the banking corporations and of 
the people? In his last message, after speaking of the pervading 
and abiding moral deficiency of banks and individuals, like the 
boasting Pharisee he exclaims, let others do as they may, it is 
incumbent upon us ‘to hold erect the principles of morality and 
jaw.” Oh impudence unblushing! to use such an expression 
after repeated instances, in the exercise of the appointin 
power, of not only retaining in office netorious defauliers a 
peculators, but actually peng to distinguished honor and 
fureign stations, Convicted delinquents, convicted by their owu 
acknowledgment, or by the report o! committees vf investigation, 
based upea sworn and indisputable: testimony. Having made it 
one of his cardinal poliucal maxims in appointments to high sta- 
tious toselect men rejected by the people of their immediate 
vicinage for the most humble State offices, going upon the 
inodern Democratic principle that those whom the people 
condema as worthy victims ef popular disfavor, are fit 
subjects, in his estimation, of Executive patronage. Now 
sir, if our Chief Magistrate would be advised by one 80 
humble as myself, 1 would suggest to him a better guarantee 
forthe security of the public moneys, and asafer prevention 
against future peculations, than all the iron safes, chests, bolte 
aad bars, and locks and keys, that he can have manufactured 
in the next one hundred years, if every house in the country 
was a sinith-shop, with a vulean atevery anvil: it isa simple 
machine; let the President go back to the standard of Jefier- 
eon—“is he honest, is he qualified?” If he will erect this 
“standard,” and be guided by it in his appointments to office 
ake honest men with “fit qualifications,” and he will be relieved 
fromthe trouble of gtieving over the laxity of morals of banks, 
private citizens, or public officers, in a very great degree; ex- 


“plode the idea that party zeal and party devotion, and politi- 


cal defeat, is to be rewarded by office; teach the people that 
}rivate aod public integrity and virtue is the only passport to 
political preierment and station; and the deplorable state of 
public morals engendered by the spoils principle will be puri- 
Bed: pub.ic officers will be found, who will again discha 

their duties to the country as they didin the urer days of the 
republic, unguarded by bolis and bars, entneched by the se- 
vere penalties of law. Then, and not till then, shall we have 
vaitlitul public agents, thea, and not till then, shall our treasury 
escape the heavy peculations so re ly perpetrated upon 
it during this reign of the coalition of the two parties; one fight- 
ing inthe North, with the banuer unfurled, inscribed u it, 
— — oP eee ls; in the South, the t 

rea in the w wu inscriptio 
ma of oflice™ equally mercenary ption, 


It is apology made} for the heavy defalcations during 
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this Administration, that the laws are insufficient. The same 
laws, the same safeguards, the same restrictions, are ia force 
now as existed during any former Administration. There has 
been no repeal, no qualification, no removal of legal limitation 

Another decided preference in favor of the superior security of 
the bank system over the Sub-Treasury, is this: private inte- 
rest is alwtys more watchful than public. The stockholders 
knowing their entire stock would be liable for any defalcation, 
would exercise a vigilance in proportion to the heavy respon- 
silulity, Its the security of interest, honest private interest, 
that wise legislation ehould look to for the safety of the public 
moneys, not to locks and keys, and not to oaths and penalties. 
Government officers at best, are a sleepy race of mortals. We 
read that the apples of Juno were guarded by a dragon with a 
hundred heads that never slept; and yet they were stolen. 
Bars and bolts, and iron chests, and eafes locks, and keys of 
themselves, furnish no adequate security, unless a watchful 
eye and an honest incorruptible heart governs the arm and 
wields the hand that holds the key. Read not to me nor any 
common sense wan a dissertation to prove, that because the 
vaults in the Sub-Treasury can be made as strong as the vaults 
in banks, that this is evidence of equal security. Insult not 
my understanding, by an argument to prove that security of 
the public moneys consiats in inanimated mater. I spurn all 
such flummery as an insult to my understanding. It has been 
well said, that he was not an unwise or an unjust judge, of 
whom it is recorded, that— 

“JTe sent the thief who stole the go'd away, 
And punished him who put it in his way.” 

Save us from temptation was a wise prayer, uttered by one 
who knew the infirmity of human nature. Is not the history 
of our country full of melancholy examples of the inability of 
honest men to resist strong temptation. Surely, it is not wise 
or just to place by our legislation temptations in men’s way, 
that we know by constant and sad experience to be sufficient to 
overpower the positive enactments of law, consisting of the 
heaviest penalties—penalties of physical suflering and diagrace. 

4th. Financial objection. Its tendency and direct effect to 
diminish the revenue. 4 hisis conceded, or rather it is claimed, 
as one of the virtues—one of its excellencies. Mr. Buchanan, 
of the Senate, in enumerating its specific benefits, says it will 
“diminish our imports after the year 1842.” He then goes on 
to amplify upon this bles ed result. Now, sir, thata tor, 
from a middie State deeply engaged, (more deeply, when we 
calculate the various manufactures, than any other State in 
the Union,) should feel exultation and self-glorification, at this 
most benign influence, does not astonish me. But that ex- 
treme Southern gentlernan, opposed to a high tariff, should be 
working shoulder \o shoulder with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, in support of a measure having the conceded effect 
to reduce our imports, does astonish me—does amaze me, at the 
very time it is argued and made manifest that our revenue 
from imports and lands will fall skort five millions of defraying 
theordinary expenses of the Government, “administered upon 
the most economical scale, consistent with a just regard tv the 
public interest.’? Sir, let us look into this matter a little fur 
ther, it is an important point, particularly it seems to me—it 
deserves the examination and consideration of Southern gentle- 
men. What does our Chief Magistrate | — this topic? 
Courtesy requires we should always consult him first upon 

reat questions of finance. In his annual message he uses this 
anguage: “The check lately given to importations of articles 
subject to duties—the arrangements in the operation of internal 
trade —and especially the reduction gradually taking place in 
our tariff of duties—all tend materially to lessen our receipts; 
indeed, it is probable the reduction resulting from the last cause 
alone will not tall short of five millions of dollars, in the year 
1842, as the final reduction of all duties take place then.”’ Now, 
just at this heavy crisis of diminution, the Senator from Penn- 
azivenity a high tariff man, wants to apply the pruning knife of 
the Independent Treasury, to cut down still lewer the imports. 
But, again, from the message: ‘’The whole revenue then accru- 
ing, both from customs and the sales of public lands, if not 
more, will undoubtedly be wanted to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government, under the most prudent adminisira- 
tion of its affairs.”’ The lowest possible amount necessary to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, according to 
the President and his Secretary, is twenty millions annually. 
The President says in his annual message: “I have directed the 
estimates for 1840 to be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and 
w be limited to the absolute requirements of the public ser- 
vice.’ If the President be correct in his calculation, with the 
exercise of the most rigid economy, the ordinary expenditures 
cannot be less annually than wverpene millions, (though it 
will be remembered that thirteen millions during Mr. Adams’s 
administration was pronounced by this very economiet, in his 
celebrated retrenchment report of ’26, as wasteful prodigality.) 
But more upon this pomt under its appropriate head. To 
pursue my argument, | now read a short extract from the an- 
nual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon this point of 
necessary, ordinary expenditures: “But an expenditure of 
twenty millious for ordinary purposes, though much reduced 
from the aggregate during a few years past, is believed to be 
more, instead ef less, than sound policy justifies, while the pre- 
sent annual embarrassment in moneyed affairs shall continue.” 
(Mark the qualification in the last clauee of the sentence.) The 
opinion of this strict economist, whilst the Government is bor- 
rowing money annually, at the rate of five per cent. inierest, 
thereby creating and piling up a national debt every day and 
every hour as time rolls on, to meet the ordinary expenditures 
of this most economical Administration. This officer of finauce 
thinks that perhaps even the curtailed and reduced sum of 
twenty millions, is more than sound policy justifies during “the 
present unusual embarrassment in moneyed affairs.” And this 
officer acting under the peremptory order of the President, to 
limit his estuumate for the year 1840, by the nrost rigid standard 
of economy, leaving out every expenditure of an extraordinary 
kind, omitting any appropriation for the Florida war, for the 
new organization of the militia, recommended by the Secreta 
of War, aud ts zealously endorsed by the President, omitiing all 


expenditures of every sort that to the head of extraor- 
dinary expenditures, he still com twenty millions, as in- 
dispensable to discharge the ’ wants of the 


necessary 

Government for the year 1840. To meet this estimate of ex- 
penses, the Secretary furnishes an estimate of income, of re- 
ceipts from customs, fifteen miliions—from lands three and a 
half millions. The residue is to be raised by borrowing upon 
Treasury omens five per cent. or some other mode yei to be 


8 , 

e are also told by the same high authorities in the same 
Btate ae that the receipts from custome is lly de- 
creasing, must decrease under the operation of the Compro- 
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mise Act, until the year 1842, which operation, alon 

deat says, will diminish the Sctaae Dabs t Stee eat. 
your, & least five millions; add this sum to the two millions 
and in 1842, there will be a deficit in your Treasu an an al 
deficit, of seven millions, independent of unexpected deficin 
cies, fluctuations, or extraordinary demands, This calculation 
is based upon the data of the President and his Seereise ne” 
it is wiged by one of the ablest advocates of this bili in _ 
nate, that oneof the peculiar merits of this measure will ne 
further to diminish the customs in the year 1842, J ask the 
tention of Southern geutlemen, anti-tariff men, to this Vie ad 
the subject—gentlemen who are supporting the party in aoe 
er, who fixthe minimum expenditure of this Governme. 4 


twenty millions—gentlemen who support thi 
sure that I have shown already will cost an cnnual, ae 


hundred mag carne Desaaes a heavy out 
rations. ow is t efficiency to be rai 

self to Southern anti-tariff Van Buren en he . — ay. 
two ways, and _— sir, nor any other supporter ‘of this Adi rt 
nistration shall escape this dilemma. f Tepeat, sir, there ni- 
but (wo ways, an increased tarifl, or direct taxes. And no = 
1 presume would dare propose this eubstiwie. 1 ¢a} _ 


lay to begin Ope- 


> * 1 upon 
Southern planters, not Southern politicians, to pa: 
sider this view of thesubject. That this scheme should bo 


favorite measure with Adminisiration politicians j : 
and Northern States, where a high tariff is popular, is wane 
prising. It isall natura! enough. But thatany sage Southern 
statesman should not perceive its effects upon his section ot 
the country, isto me marvellous. Butsir, such is the power 
of party delusion; we daily see the Wisest heads intoxicated inty 
political madness and plirenzy—reason loses her balance, aii 
common sense vanishes. Aslam addressiog this part of my 
argument to the South particularly, I desire to make my proo 
full and complete—it is an important point in the case. fren 
dition then to the above authorities, I offer another authority of 
weight with a portion of this house and this nation. I read 
from the speech of Mr. Calhoun, delivered this session, on the 
assumption of State debts: “I need not inform the Senate there 
48 Not a surplus cent in the Treasury; that the most rigid econo. 
my will ben to meet the demands onit the present 
ear; that the revenue, so far from being on the increase, must 
1apidly reduced, under existing laws, in the neXt two years." 
Here is confirmation of the views of the ‘President and Secreia- 
ry. With these admissions and facts before him, can any can. 
did and impartial man resist the conclusion, that the direct ef. 
fect ofthis measure must be to unite, with other causes, in de- 
manding an increase of dutieson imporis—plain reason sug. 
it, boasted acknowledgments admit it; who can doubt itt 
none but the wilfully blind, blind because they will not see, or 
seeing, tied by party chains, have not the candor nor the pub- 
lic virtue to admit, to their constituents, the true effects and 
evils of this;measure. I here close my argument upon this point, 
leaving itto some Southery opponent oi this bill todo it more 
ample justice. ‘ L 

6. Lnow approach astill more important specific {financial 
objection to this bill; its tendency and direct effect to increase 
the expenditures of Government. This point presents a grave 
financial question—it requires a full fexamination—it is vital 
to the merits of this billi—fortunately on this point we have the 
light of experience. ‘This scheme, as I have conclusively shown, 
has been in practical operation during the existence of this Ad- 
ministration, in the hands of itsauthors and friends, to aid it in 
a successful trial. With the Executive andan overwhelming 
majority at least in one branch of Congress, without whose as- 
sent n0 appropriation for expenditure could be made, with all 
these propitious advantages, so favorable to a successful result, 
what are the facts? I deal not in vapid declamation upon 
this — no conjecture, no speculation—the matter is too se- 
rious for this, itis a question of facts and cold figures; by facts 
and figures I propose to try it; then for the facts and figures. 

I shall test the practical effect of this measure upon the ex- 
dendituresin various ways, so there may be no apology, no ex- 
cuse, no escape. J shall contrast the Government expenditures 
during the reign of this Administration, and the existence of this 
scheme, with the same number of yearsof Mr. Adams’s admi- 
nistration, pronounced by Mr. Van Buren in 1827, to be prodi- 
galin theextreme. And Ist, [ will show how the comparison 
atands—of aggregate expenditures independent of the payment 
of public debt of any kind, redemption of Treasury notes or 
Government liabilities of any sort. Ircad from the official 
statement furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to the resolutions of the Senator from Missouri, {Mr. Benton, } 
this session, bearing date May 7th, 1540, the identical document 
relied upon by the friends of this Administration to vindicate 
its economy; upon this record I take issue and risk my objection 
under thie head of my argument—now for the figures. 
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comparison includes none ofthe following items; 
The low’ public devt, trust funds, indemnities,claims of State 
war debts, or three per cents on lands sold; occasional dona- 
ae in money to objects in the District of Columbia, or other- 
wise; survey of the coast; taking the census; duties refunded; 
exploring expedition;,and materials collected for the gradual im- 
vement of the navy, (including improvements at navy yards, ) 
Forable public buildings of all kinds; bridges and forufications; 
yj roads, canals, breakwaters, and improvements in rivers and 
harbors; arming the militia and forts; all pensions except those 
o invalids; and the purchase of ttle to Jands. from Indians, 
jodian Department;) the removal of Indians, and the wars; 
‘with such other payments as may have been made in those 
years for epee lost, or injuries committed, during any hosti- 
iiules. None o these years or columns include any thing on 
account of the Post Otfice Department. , 
Nors.—The expenditures tor 1532 are subject to variation on 
the settlement of the Treasurer’s accounts for that year, which 
pave not yet reached this office. 
JTasasuRY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, May 4, 1840. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Now, sir, I have been reading from a table, prepared for the 
express pur of meeting and refuting the charge of wasteful 
and he cupendticure upon the part of this Administration. 
The firet comparison shows an excess of $57,192,510. The se- 
cond comparison shows an excess of $2,157,180. The last 
showing an expense of double, in the first treble, the sum in 
Mr. Van Burens’s three years over Mr. Adams’s, neither in- 
cluding @ single one of the many items embraced in the bill of 
exceptions just read. These are the facts, the undisputed and 
indisputable figures. What explanation, what apology, what 
what excuse, Can be given for this excess, this enormous ex- 
cess? Why, a'r, various, but unsatisfactory. Amongst others, 
jt is contended thatthe increase of “wealth and population” de- 
mands and justifies this vast increase of expenditure. Is thie 
st [must resort to figures to test this apology; we must con- 
avit the lights of experience to test the validity of this excuse. 
How has it been during other Administrations, when popula- 
on and wealth§were equal'y progressive, all other things being 
equal? I will take a period of eight successive years, embrac- 
ing the fous years of Mr. Adams’s administration, and the four 
— of Gen. Jacksen’s, and we will see how the matter 
stands. 
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Here we have the expenditures for eight successive yeara, 
embracing the ‘‘wasteful administration” of Mr. Adams, show- 
ing an increase under one head of only a few hundred thousand, 
and under the other an actual diminution of over one million. 
This exhibit, I think, explodes this apology of our learned Se- 
cretary and retailers on this floor. What next; why, when you 
block the argument by these figures, that cannot be explained 
away or contradicted, gentlemen say, we challenge you for the 
items ofextravagance; we demand specifications; give us the 
villof particulars. Give the items! Take up the Blue Book 
of the Republic, which corresponds with the “red book of mo- 
narchies,”’ (as was said in the oa report upon retrench- 
mentand reform of 1816, made by Van Buren, Benton and Co.) 
and read the astounding fact that then, when the Government 
was pronounced by this committee rotten to the core with pro- 
digality, the number of collecting officers in New York was 
only 174, and the amount of their salaries $119,620 39, and that 
now, in the third year of the economical reign of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, the number of officers to perform the same duty is 497, and 
their annual salaries $556,615 92. In the emphatic language 
of this committee, “the Blue Book of the Republic is indeed 
agrowing little volume;” and “still this is a mere proving of 
Executive ome in thecity of New York,” say this com- 
mittee. ‘Take up the report of the Secretary, laid on our table 
February 17, 1839, containing a statement each year, from 
1789 to 1837, of the cost of collection of customs, and the rate of 
per cent. the cost of collection bore to the value of imports, and 
also the payments into the ‘'reasury, and read the figures, 
showing the amazing fact that, in 1826, the cost of collection of 
all the customs was only 999 48, and that in 1837, with a 
smalicramountof duties to be collected, it amounted to the 
enormous sum of $1,492,974, an increase in ten years double of 
the inerease from 1759 (it being then $239,541 03,) to 1826, a 
space of thirty-s:ven years. ‘Lhe rate of per cont. on payments 
into the Treasury in 1826, 3 66—in 1837, 1179; almost 400 per 
cent. in ten years, whilst the rate of per cent. in 1826 was one 
percent. lessthanin 1789. ‘The same table shows the rate of 
cent. of imports in 1826 to be 1.04; in 1837, 1.05. So there 

zures prove, with no increase of business, in fact a falling off 
of business, the number of officers have increased in ten years 
{vom 17410497; that the cost of salaries of officers, for no more 
labor, has increased from $117,6.0 39 to $556,615 92; and that 
aoe centage on collection has risen from 3 66 in 1326, to 11.79 

f a 

Bir, L could continuc this bill of particulars until it would 
make a volume larger than the Blue Book; but I will not reca- 
—_ the specificationsalready presented by others; nor will 

weary the committee by adding a fresh list. Sir, enumerate 
item upon item, specification after specification, until the heari 
of a plain American cuizen sickens at the contemplation of ori- 
eaial grandeur and extravagance of this self-styled Democratic 
dynasty, aping after royal tash:on, and you are instantly met 
with the cry, this is invidious, malignant. But, Mr. Chairman, 
when all other champions fail, the gentleman from North Ca- 
roina{Mr. McKay} comes in to the rescue, and, Atlas-like, 
shoulJersthe charge of extravagant expenditure, and boasts he 
cao a itly. And how does he undertake the de. 
fencet By denying any of the GgureeThave read? No, sir; he 














admits the expenditures, but pleads to the jurisdiction—denies 
Executive responsibility. 

Sir, I pom very briefly to analyze this defence of expendi- 
tures, this labored and somewhat spurious defence of the Admi- 
nistration upon this charge of extravagance. This notice is due 
to the high position that that gentleman holds in the ranks of his 
party, being considered their Ajax Telanion, when there is any 
cyphering to be done; particularly when it becomes necessary 
to use the new rule in Arithmetic, dcnominated “reduction 
ascending,’’ to rescue this Administratien from an inextricable 
difficulty. His plea to the jurisdiction under this indictment 
for wasteful prodigality, is, that the Executive is not responsi- 
ble for any increase of ex 
ting nor denying the validity of this plea, 1 eater replication: 
that Mr. Van Buren is estop: ed by his bond from offering any 
such plea in his behalf, either by himselfor attorney. 1 intend 
to try him by his own standard; on the gallows erected for Mor- 
decai I intend, Maman-like, he shall hang. He, in his high otfi- 
cial character of Senator, in 1826, acting under the obligations 
of sworn duty, arraigned Mr. Adams upon a similar charge, 
before a similar tribunal. In vain did he, threugh his advo- 
cates, plead no Executive responsibility; in vain did they say, 
“the Executive could originate no laws,” “could pass no ap- 
proptiations,”’ “could not take a doliar from your ‘Treasury 
without law.” These pleas, now so pathetically and feeling! 
made, were then ruled out of court by Judge Van Buren, wit 
his associate justices, Benton and Co. presiding. Truly has it 
been said, retributive justice will surely come, sooner or later it 
will come. And in this instance, there is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, Mr. Chairman, in the la of time, between the deed 
and the visitation of justice, with another that transpired many 
centuries since. 

Jn ancient history, we read of a tyrant of Agrigentum, who 
made use of the most excruciating torments to punish his sub- 
jects on the smallest suspicion. _ Perrillus, one of his subjects, 
made him a brazen bull, and when he had presented it 
to Phaleris, the tyrant ordered the inventor to be seized, and the 
first experiment to be made on his body. These cruelties did 
not remain leng unrevenged; the people of Agrigentum revolt- 
ed in the 10th year of his reign, and put him to death precisely 
in the same manrer as he had tortured Perillus and many of 
his subjects afierhim. These examples of retributive justice 
should be preserved in history as monuments of terror to ty- 
rants, as evidence of God’s eternal justice to martyrs—to pa- 
triots, Yes, Mr, he that was broken upon the brazen bull of 
Executive responsibility for Government expenditures in ’29, 
will live to see the inventor of the infernal machine writhing ia 
March 1841, under the grinding feet of his own cruel device. 
Now to the analysis of the defence of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, and considering he hails from “Old Rip Van Winkle,” 
he has made more progress in refined notions than any plain, 
unsopbisticated Southern man I have any acquaintance with. 
The President is said to be a magician, and likely his associa- 
tion has been of the familiar kind with him. The talismanic 
artis quite communicative. His next defence is, “The money 
wasn the Treasury and it must be expended.” This is his 
own language; this is new doctrine, although we are told there 
is nothing new underthe sun. The gentleman is entitled to the 
conception of originality; this excuse possesses that quality if 
noother. Congress, in its wisdom, has devised another mcde, 
besides wasteful extravagance, to deplete an overflowing ‘Prea- 
sury It seems strange that so recent an example should have 
escaped the gentleman’s memory. A remedy for a surplus 
Trearury quite as successful, as wasteful extravagance, and in- 
finitely more beneficial in its effects, though in this debate this 
wise and most provident measure has not escaped the ruthless 
hand of assault. Time will not allow, or I would gladly review 
some of the “unmeaning bombast’ that stunned my ears only a 
few days since from the opposite side of this hall [alluding to 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. VaNpERPOEL] on this to- 
pic. Not content with making a defence for the Administra- 
tion, the gentleman fiom North Carolina has ge = fit to carry 
the war into Africa, and assault the Opposition, charging upon 
them the authorship of this surplus, which imposed the indis- 
pensable duty on the Administration to expend it, whether pro- 
fitable or not to the nation. He charged the eurplus to the tariff 
of ’28, and that the Op tion were high tariffmen and had 
passed that measure, that bill ef abuminations. I take issue 
upon both of these points, and as his speech is intended for 
Southern consumption, and as ite bold assertion and ad captan- 
dum phrases may mislead many who have not looked into the 
facts, I will investigate theee points a little. I have already by 
a table exploded the first idea, that the surplus arose from the 
tariff, and I will now explode the second notion, that the Oppo- 
sition are responsible for the tariff of ’28, not by assertions such 
asthe ae has resorted to, but by testimony and corrobo 
rating facts that he will not deny when I present them. ‘Testi- 
mony that he will not question the credibility of. Icharge back 
upon the gentleman that Mr. Van Buren was the instrument 
that caused the passage of the tariff bill of ’28, and but for his 
influence, intrigue, management and vote, that bil] of “abomi- 
nations” would have failed, would not have become a law. 
This I know, is considered a bold assertion. I see Southern 
men pricking their ears; it even wakes you up, Mr. Chairman, 
“monument of patience smiling at grief,” as you are, or seem 
tobe. I see it depicied in your countenance, this cannot be; 
hold, donot commit yourselves prematurely; hear the tacts be- 
fore you enter judgment, lest you may be compelled sudden- 
ly to review your opinion, however unwiilirg, however reluc- 
tint, however painful. To the testimony—I first call the Hon. 
J C, Calhoun to the witness stand, a witness of high credibili- 
ty with the accused. Lread from his speech delivered in the 
Senate of the United States in the year 1837, on the bill propos- 
ing the reduction of the tariff. Speaking of the tariff of 1228, 
in the progress of his remarks, he says: “Ifave you forgat the 
tariff of 1628, that bill of abominations, so execrated by the 
South, and which has brought so many disasters upon the 
country? 1 have, [looking at Sinas Werent, Senator from 
New York,)} its author ii my eyes. and he knows the fact. He 
knows the pert he bore in the passage of that act, and the 
means by which it was effected. lt was “iby a breach of 
faith; we were deceived then, it will not by my fault if we be 
deceived again.” Shortsiehted man, how little thou knowest 
of the future—sunremely ignorant of thy own future thoughts 
and actims. “Know thyself was a wise maxim, though 
spoken = ahea hen. This is a lamentable proof of ite pro- 
found philosophy, with volumes of woful experience of treach- 
ery and infidelity, public and private, before the eyes of this 
b mating statexmen. Thernistocles, the political exile returns to 
the embraces of the son of Alemeon, the dupe, a second time, 
.of him, who has once deceived and betrayed the South. Again, 


nditure. Now, sir, neither admit- - 


in same speech: “The tariff of 28 was as much a political 
movement as a measure of premeten, The ee policy 
had triumphed in Congress by the passage of the tariff act of 
‘4. [Voted for by Mr. Van Buren wkhout instruction.) En- 
boldened hy this success, an attempt was made in the session 
of '26-7 to increase the duty on wool and woollens, which was 
rejected by my casting vote as presiding officer of this body. A 
combined movement was then made by the manufacturing in 

terests which met at Harrieburg, and agreed on a new tariff. 
This movement was understgod to have the countenance of the 
then Administration. Inthe mean time, the anti-tariff interest 
of the South had selected Gen. Jackson as their candidate 
against Mr. Adams for the Presidency. [is principal atrength 
in the tariff States lay in Pennsylvania, New York and Objio. 
They were thoroughly in favor of the protective system, and 
his supporters then were not a little alarmed at the movement 
at Harr sburg. The battle was to be fought in Congress. On 
the meeting of Congress, {Mr. Apams's administration proved 
to be in a minority,} Mr. Stevenson was elected Speaker, (now 
Minister at St. James,) and then, as now, a devoted friend to 
the President elect. (Mark thia paragraph, Mr. Chairman; I 
ask your especial attention, as every other member from Vir 

ginia; it is pregnant with truth upon this much misunderstood 
point.) It was apparent that the movement of the session 
would be governed by the tariff question, and the Committee on 
Manufactures was so organized as to give the control to the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren in the Middle and Western States. 
Mr. Mallory, who had long been chairman, was continued. 
Mr. Wright, present chairman of Finance in this hody, then a 
member of the other House, and Mr. Moore, of Kentucky. af- 
terwards Minister to Colombia, and Mr. Stephenson, of Pitts- 
burg, were placed on the committee, who, with one member 
from the South, gave a majority against M1. Adams’s edminis- 
tration. Representing, as this committee did, the interests of 
the Middle and Western States, which were thoroughly tarifl, 
they reported a bill with much higher rates than the Harrisburg 
project. The bill passed the House, but in #0 obnoxious a form 
to the New England States, that a large portion of their repre- 
sentatives joined those of the South in voting against it. When 
sent to the Senate, it was soon ascertained that in this body, 
where the Southern and Eastern States hada much larger re- 
presentation in proportion, there wasa decided majority agamst 
it in the form it came from the House. Every New England 
Senator, with the exception of one or two, was understood tojbe 
decidedly opposed; and relying on the assurance on which our 
friends acted in the House, we anticipated with confidence and 
joy that the bill would be defeated, and the whole system over 
thrown by the shock. Our hopes were soon blasted. A cer- 
tain individual, then a Senator, but recently elected to the high- 
eat office in the Union, (M. Van Buren,} was observed to assume 
a mysterious air in relation to the bill. The mystery was ex- 
plained when the billcame up tobe acted upon. 1 will notgive 
in detail his course. Itis sufficient to say that, instead of re- 
sisting amendmenis, as we had a — to expect, he voted for 
all that were necessary to secure the votes of New England; 
particularly the amendments to raise the duties en woollens. 
Allthese amendments, with one or two exceptions, were car- 
— by his votes, as appears from the journal now on my 
table. 

In corroboration of this evidence, I will give a short extract 
or two from the speeech of Mr. Van Buren, delivered at Albany, 
New York, 10th of July, 1827, at a tariff convention, the eum- 
mer previous to the passage of the famous bill of 1823. The 
occasion of the speech was this, as appears from its contents: 
During the preceding session of Congress—that of 1826, '7—the 
celebrated woollens bill was introduced into the Senate, Mr. 
Van Buren being a member, and near the close of the session, 
the bill was laid on thetable, Mr. Van Buren not voting. The 
friends of the bill charged him with designedly “dodging” the 
question. To clear himself of this charge, he appeare before 
the Albany tarniffcenvention, and made a speech in favor ot pro- 
tection throughout. In that speech he says: 

“It will not be necessary for the pu ef the present dis- 
cussion, to go further back than the tariffof 1824. At that time 
he had the honor of a seat in the Senate of the United States, 
and had given the tariff of that year a decided eupport. The 
Senate was so equally divided, his vote might have defeated the 
bill.” 

will not weary the committee by reading the entire speech. 
lt is full of tarifi—tariff, and nothing but tariff—teeming with 
protection—protection—protection—concluding with this ime- 
morable and characteristic passage: 

“He owed many thanks to the meeting for the very kind at- 
tention with which he had been listened to by gentlemen, be- 
tween many of whom and himeelf there had, upen public mat- 
ters, been differences of opinion of long standing. His situation 
in reference to the wool-growing interest was well known to 
most ofthem. He had at present invested more than #20,000 in 
sheep and farms, devoted to that interest. He felt a!l proper 
concern for his own interest, and of course would cheerfully 
unite in all suitable measures for its advantage.” 

There close my proof onthis point. In view of the facts I 
have brought to the attention of the committee, it would seem 
impossib!e for any eincere inquirer after uth to resist the con- 
viction that to Mr. Van Buren and the party now in power, and 
not to the Opposition, belong the evil of palming upon the coun. 
‘try the tariff act of IS23, This bill of abominations, as it 1s 
termed, to which the South Carolina Senator, in his late *peech 
iu the Senate, has traced all the evile, and dietrees, and rnin, 
with which this devoted country has been afflicied for the lant 
twelve years, omitting altogether in that speech (no doubt uc. 
ictentionally) going mto the origin of that act, its hisiory, its 
authors. 

There is one other argument in defence of the wasteful expen- 
ditures of (ie Administration, advanced by the honorable centle- 
man from North Carolina. Tt win the nature of a plea of set 
of. Teebuicaily, this plea can never be filed in suit, except 
previous notice has bern given. As the gentleman is engaged 
in the supportof a bad cause, I am not ‘disposed fo resort to 
technicalities even to combat sophistry. Well, sir, what is the 
setoti? The een is this: “That during the past Admin's- 

tration, no new duties have been laid, but that a great many dou- 
ties had been repealed, amounting in the period « f time Let ween 
the years 1831 and 1836, to ove hundred and seventeen millions 
of dollars, in round numbers, making an actual reduction jn the 
burdens on the people of these amounts.”’ This is the argn- 
meat of the honorable gentieman, in his own figures and words, 
This is « heavy item—a large sum—and if it should turn out to 
be a just credit, it settles the difficulty at once—the defence ix 
complete—it ie more than complete—Mr. Van Buren is entitied 
to a judgment for over six miliions, for the amour.t saved ex: 
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coods his entire gross expenditures, that being only the reduced 
sum of one hundred and eleven «aillions in tiree years. Now, 
rir, strange as it would seem to any candid, suber-minded man, 
thaisuch a declaraUon aa Uns would merit a serious reply, yet, 
such isthe ceign of humbuggery at this day in this counuy, that 
this ridiculous absurdity, this fl. msy sophism, is one of the ste- 
reotyped defences and boasts of he party inpower. You find it 
for the firet Line la the Message of 1835; it is repeated in the 
epeech of Mr. Lill of New Hampshire, of the Senate, in 1836; it 
ts reasserted a thig speech of the candid genUeman from North 
Carolina, this aeasion; itis enlarged Gpon mm the Democratic ad- 
dress at Ballimere. You see, sir, itis a favorite idea with the 
reltstyled Democracy: it deserves some consideration, some 
examtuation, Chafly as it is when silted, bubble asa it will prove 
to be, when pierced by the spear of truth. Now, sir, ibe firat 
o jection L have to the validity of this set ofl, pleading Wo ita me- 
rita, is, Uaat I cannot eee what right the geniieman has to take 
acta of General Jacks .n’s administration and apply them in de- 
teace of Mr. Van Buren, 24, According to the argument in the 
fnegoing part of the genticman’s remarks, nether General 
Jackson, Me. Van Buren, or any other President, is entitled to 
any credit or respousibility or blame for the expenditures, in- 
crease of burdens, or diminution of burdens. | will give his 
own language: ‘The gentlemen in the Opposition, in their de- 
ire to throw the responsibility of the increase of expenditures 
upon the Executive Department of the Government, lose sight 
o| the fact that the President cannot originate mouey bills, or 
add any ching to the burdens of the appropriations, or take from 
them.’ 3d. Thisreduction was effected, as the honorable gen- 
Ueman contends, by the operation of the compromise act. ‘lhe 
argument is tha: bat for the modification of the tariff of 1828, 
by the passage of the compromise act of 1833, the duties would 
have amouuledto one hundred and seventeen tnillions of dollars 
more ihan in the period before named; ergo, by this enormous 
reduction, the buidens of the people have been lessened one 
half; and for this kind favor, General Jackson is firat entitled 
to credit, and thea, by way vs imputauon, Mr. Van Buren is to 
come in fora full benefit. Ut is a broad shield, that can cover 
the ependthrift prodigality of both these Administrations, The 
whole argument proceeds upon an assumed hypothesis—an if, 
technically upon what iogicians call a begging of the question, 

)gello the conclusion, which was this: “Provided the imposts 


hac been as heavy during theseven yeare above named, the act 

1828, in ihe meantime, remaiuing una'tered.”” Now, sir, this 
proviso surrenders the whole argument—it cuts off the set off 
close by the reows. Every body knows, who koows any thing 


of the nature of our cemmerce, that had the tariff of 1828 con- 
tigued in full force until 1537, our imports would have been 
greatly less than they were under the modification of the act of 
isle, and the compromise of 1833, 4th ebjection. To the ar- 
iment growing out ol this plea of set off, neither Geaeral Jack- 
soo bor Mr. Van Buren is catitled to the credit of any reduction 
of taxes or burdens springing from the compromise act, I ori 
vinated in no recommensation of theirs—no hand of theirs drew 
the Lill—no head of theirs dictated—no heart of theirs prompted 
its conception—it was forced upon them both against their will— 
ic received dheir cold and reluctant sanction. Sir, permit me to 
say to the geatioman from North Carolina, steal not the livery 
that belongs to another, to hide the deformity of your party— 
give tribute to whorn tribute is due—give unto Carsar the things 
that are Cewsar’s—sirip not the author of that measure of his 
just honor, who aloue of all other men in this Confederacy, has 
had the pe -uliar good fortune of being the instrument of saving 
this Republic in every ying exigency, for the last quarter cen- 
tury—him, whe, upoa more thau one occasion, when his coun- 
try was shaking le is Centre, standing upon the verge of civil 
war—party billows rolling over the topmast of the Constitution, 
ng to and fro, by his geuius, his sagacity, his powers of 
persuasion, his patriotism, his moral courage, poured oil on the 
egituied waves. ‘The troubled sea was calmed, the ship of State 
was restored to its original moorings, her sails again uafuried to 
the breeze, without a single stripe stained, or a single star biotied 
But, sir, this staresman needs not my pour eulogy—his 
jate ie identified with the history of hie country four the last 
thirty years—tus impress is upon every measure connected with 
iis prospesily during that eventful period. Hus indignant Veto is 
marked upon every act of usurpation. Whenever that history 
is written by an impartial pen, his fame «iil fill its brightest 
i . When iead, hisimemory will :eceive the first homage of 
the pa riov’s heart in every country, and! every clime, % 
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J close upon t ead. The labored argunent of the gentle- 
mau from North Carolina, also of the chairman of Ways and 
Means, Mr. Jones, from Virginia, going inte a specification of 


extraordinary expenditures, all falls to the ground, when it is 
reen thacin the comparison | have instiiuted, every item enu- 
mecated by them, and turnished as apologies and esplanatious 
by the enormous jncer: ase, is excepte in the calculation. 

[now come, Mr. Cheirman, to the consideration of the mia 
cellaneousebjections, ILisa measure of favoritism, of bounty 
to the office hoidecs—the tax receivers, and a measureof une- 
quai. and oppressive exaciion upon the people—the tax payers. 
Phe Presiient perceiving this lncontestable and natural effect 
of the scheme, so obvious to the common undersianding and 
common sense of the plainest farmer in the land, in his special 

ge of 1837, he labors to mystify and evace this just od- 
iun, by a flimsy cobweb dieguised argument. The Presi- 
cent seeing that the effect ef the scheme would be to create 
two distinct species of currency in the countrv—the baser cur- 
rency for the use of the people—and the better currency for the 
dear office holders—himeell being chcef of tue clan, at ihe tune 
of $25.000 in hard money—eqeal—under the operation of the 
Sub- Treas ivy system, to the increased sum of $2,500. as a pre 
mium en the currency of the people, making his salary in fact 
the sum of $27,500, instead of the sum fixed by the Consiitution, 
Oh, modern Democracy! Thou art aselfish virtue. The Pre- 
sifent to secure this additional amount to his annual salary, 
without any imputation of selfish speculation, brings all his 
powers of ingenuity and sophistry into requisition, to prove 
that so far flor its being a matter of favor to the office holders 
to receive nothing but hard money, that it is actually a restric- 
tioa— “limitation upon the Goevernment—no uajuet measure of 
discrimination.’ Thisisa the argument, ra:her the assertion of 
the President A handsome ¢umplim otto the i itelligence of 
the intelligence of the people. It isonly neces- 











Coneress —to 
cary to state the preposition, to refute it—it falls stillborn by its 
pregaant and flagrant abeurdity. ‘The measure is one of “re- 
etriction,” yes, of double ‘ restriction.” It is urue, it restricts 
te tax gatherers and the office holder to oe currency, but that 
cutrency happens to be gold and silver; the better currency at 
a premiym of from five to twenty-five per cent over the cur- 
gency of the people; at the same time it restricts the tax payer 
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toone currency, in the discharge of his dues 10 Government, 
and that currency is gold and silver, I ask our people loving 
President, where the oppression—grinding exaction of the 
“ resuictive feature” of the scheme pinches? On whoin does 
it fail? On the Government? No, sir. On the office holders? 
No, sir; it fails upon the dear people, whom the President and 
his clique have so tender aregard for, whose whule employ ment, 
by nightan.! by day, is devotedly engaged in devising plans to 
save them from seli-ruin, if projessious of kindvess are worth 
any thing. Sir, I will not labor the argument on tus point of 
cruel and relentless “restriction,” not upon the office holders as 
the President contends, but upon the people. A measure of un- 
just discrimination aid favor, not to the people, but to the office 
holders. Il. seems to me every tax payer who is not as biind as 
snakes in deg days,is ready to exclaims: good Lord! save we 
from such Executive benevolence, such fricndships, such favo- 
ritism. He will say 1t may be sportto you, Mr. President, in 
the language of frogs in the fable to the boys, but it is death to 
me. Sir, the proposition is too ridiculous to receive grave argu- 
ment, it reflects contempt upon the intelligence of the people—a 
contempt that should be rebuked, and it should be cast back in 
the teeth of its author with scorn and derision, and in the name 
of my constituents, I cast it back, as disrespectful to their un- 
deretanding—to their common sense—to their intelligence. 
Again, T object to this measure, because of its direct ten- 
dency tw reduce the price of labor and domestic products of 
every kind. Inthe midst of the political mania that has seized 
the brain of acertain portion of the friends of this measure, so 
far from considering the first branch of this objection as en- 
utled to any weight, it is urged, boasted of, as one of its virtues. 
These Sub-Treasury orators, whilst they were straining their 
ingenuity to satisfy the manufacturers that their scheme would 
be the great, desideratum they had been seeking so long, to 
guard them against foreign competition, did not perceive that 
thisargument was a two edged sword, until it was seized by the 
Opposition, and its deformity exposed and held up to the burn- 
ing indignation of the laboring class. The argumentin a nut- 
shell was this. Pass the Sub-Treasury, it will curtail the cur- 
rency, thereby diminishing the measure of values of all kind— 
the price of labor—the price of cotton—the price of all pro- 
ducts, that are necessary ingredients of manufactured articles, 
Therefore, it is said to the manufacturer, if the raw material 
is reduced the price of labor is reduced—the price of all 
bread stuffs, and meats reduced; the consequence is irresistibiec, 
that you can afford to sell the manufactured article gust so much 
cheaper in competition with the foreiga manufacturer in this 
country, orin a foreign market, The process of reasoning is 
strictly logical, itis irrefutable, This is building up the manu- 
faciurer, the large capitalist very snugly; but it is at the ex- 
pensegend ruin of the hard handed laborer in the employmeat 
of th® capitalist—of the hard working farmer who earns his 
support in sun aod in rain by the sweat of his brow. Time 
will not permit, and [ fear the patienceof the committee, nor 
my own strengih will allow, or I would read extracts from the 
speeches of three distinguished —s supporters Oi this 
scheme, delivered during this session, distinctly taking this 
ground. Talludeto Mr. Walker of Mississippi, Mr. Cathoun 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania. Any 
geuteman who doubts whether I have misrepresented the argu- 
ment of these gentlemen, Can satisfy themselves by reference to 
the speeches. I have them on my table before me, free for in- 
spection, I know, sir, one of these distinguished gentlemen, 
weeks after his speeci: went to the press and to the country, and 
wecks afier the reply of the Hon. Senator from Massachusetis, 
(Mr. Davis,] exposing and laying bare the horrid argument, 
the gentleman, alter waking up from his delusion, or alter per- 
haps being waked up by communications from seme hard 
working laborer, undertook to explain and recaut himself out 
of the difficulty. But, sir, like theanimat! in the Serbonian bog, 
every kick he made, the deeper he sunk. And to borrew his 
own figure, the gentleman from Massachusetts, in despite of ex- 
planation, recantation or equivocation, fixed the argement upon 
him. and there it will stick “like the shirtof Nessus,’’ so long 
as his memory las‘s for honor orinfamy. No escape. Partisans 
and poliiciaos may preteat! satisfaction, but the plain .aboring, 
hard working man will hold him to it, will not be bullied or 
wheedled out of his commonsense. But, air, it did not require 
the acknowledzginent of these distinguished gentieman to eata- 
biish this point; tt wasa point setiled by three years’ woful 
experience. Ths measure havi g beeaii actual practical opes 
raion for three years past, its effects are not speculative, not 
conjectural. It isin vain now to say, in the language of the 
official organ, “* The Sub-Treasu:y is not in force now, nor has 
it been; pass this bill and the safety and deliverance of ‘he peo- 
ple instantly ensues.’ You can’t gull this community with 
such humbuggery any longer. Labor has failen—al) farming 
products have fallen—cottun has fallen, all a: least one-hall, 
The people sce it; they ask not of poliucians to tell them of 
these things, hat are open to their senses. They feeland see 
another most beneficent effect of the practical operation of this 
measure; whilst the price of their labor is reduced one-half, the 
price of all foreign necessaries of life, such as tea, coffee, and 
sugar, retain their former high prices. They see awother 
thing—whilsithey are reduced to want and beggary, the office 
holder receives his fu | salary. It was wisely written by the fa:her 
of his country, in a letter, which I hold mn my hand, to Gen. 
Koox in 1787: “It is among the evils, aud perhaps not the 
smallest, of Democratical Governments, that the people muat 
a'ways feel before they will see. When this happens, they are 
roused to action. Hence 1t is that those kinds of Governments 
are always slow” Deep sagacity, profound statesmanship, 
proven by woful experience. The people have long feitthe 
evilsof the prezent Administration; thank God, they now be 
gin to see this clearly and distinctly, and they are determined 
to rernedy them by wise and energetic action, so s90n as the 
forms of the Constitution will suffer thein to make the appli- 
caticn. Yes, sir, that which was speculation in 1837 is now 
history, that which was theory is now practical demonstration. 
I propose now, Mr. Chairman, briefly to notice Ue effecis of 
this measure upon the currency and commerce of the country, 
anil particularly toanalyze the views of the President ujon this 
branch of the subject; for at last the arguments in this Hous2, as 
weil asin the other branch, upon this bill, are but copies or 
paraphrases of the arguments to be found in the various mes- 
sages of the President’ Now, sir, what is the argument of the 
President upon these two pointe? It is periecily see-saw. He 
re's out by denying the power of the General Government, un- 
der the grants of the Constitution, to pass any acts for the regu- 
lv ion of the exchanges, for the relief of the embarrasemenis of 
the people, or interfering or aiding the ordinary operations of 
commerce in any way. I give hisown language, special mes- 
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sage 1837: “It, therefore, I refrain from suggesti 
any specific plan for regulating the exchanges oe oe — 
relieving the operations of foreign or domestic commerce, ing 
from @ Conviction that such measures are not within the coneti 
tutional province of the General Government.” again: “All 
communities are apt to look to Government for too much ” 
‘The President then sums up the powers ofthe General Gover, 
ment, “as he now understands them,” (not as he understood 
them in 1836, when he wrote his famous electioneering letter { 
my colleague, §. Williama,) over both commerce and currenc ; 
1 this short sentence: “In the mean time it is our duty to Ys 
vide all the remedies against a depreciated paper Saimenee 
which the Constitution enables us toafford.” Again, in his an 
sage of 1839: “The direct supervision of the banks belo wo 
from the nature of our Government, to the States who authori : 
them. Itis to their Legislatures that the people must mainly 
Juok for action on that subject.” Again: “The commerce and 
currency of the country are suffering evils from the operation 
of State banks which cannot and ought not to be overlooked; 
while the keeping of the public revenue ina separate and inde. 
pendent Treasury, and of collecting it in gold and Silver will 
havea salutary influence on the system of papercredit.” Here 
then, in these few brief extracts, we have the theory of the Pre. 
sident defining his constitutional powers, and describing the ef. 
fect of this measure upon commerce andthecurrency. The 
modus operandi is given in other clauses of the message 
When the President wishes to give importance to this scheme. 
by showing its powerful agency in effecting a salutary check 
upon the ovet-issues of banks, he uses this language: “By using 
specie only in its transactions, the Government would create a 
deinaad for it which would, to a great extent, pr: vent its expor- 
tation, and by keeping it in circulation, maintain a broader and 
safer basis for the paper currency.’’ When the objection ig 
pressed upon the President, that his scheme will bear unreason- 
ably upon the banks, Cause distrust in their solvency, require a 
sudden and ruinous curtailment of their circulation, unsettle 
the mixed standard of values, depress the price of property, di. 
minish the means of the debtor to discharge his debt, add dou. 
bly to the wealth of the creditor by the enhanced value of mo. 
ney, growing out of thediflerence in the amount of circulation 
between the time when the debtis contracted and when the debt 
fallsdue, make the rich richer and the poor poorer; oh, he sa 8, 
this is all a mistake, this is all Whig “‘panie.”” Hear him in his 
own language, and .see with what financial skill and sagacity, 
and aceuracy of calculation, he explodes all these fanciful ob. 
jections. 1 read now from his message of 1837, called session: 
“It is, however, a mistaken impression that any large amount 
of specie is required for public payments. Of the seventy or 
eighty millions now estimated to be in the country, ten millions 
would be abundantly sufficient for that purpose.” If in addi- 
tion to this consideration you loek, he says, “at the facilities 
which will arise from enabling the Treasury to satisfy the pub- 
lic creditors by its drafis or notes, receivable in payment of the 
public dues, it May safely be assumed that no motive ef conve- 
nienee to the citizen requires the reception of bank paper by the 
Government.” But, sir, permit meto read a revised view of 
this Opinion, to be found in the last annual message, after three 
years of deep financial study, and “sober second theught” upon 
this point, and admire the display of sagacity manifested by our 
Chief Magistrate in the accuracy with which he guessed at the 
amount of specie that would be necessary under his “untried 
expodient’—the Independent Treasury—to conduct the finances 
of the Government: "These objections have beea greatly exag- 
gerated; fron the best estimates we may safely fix the amount 
of specie in the country at eighty-five millions of dollars, and 
the portion of that which would be emp!oyed at any one time, 
in the receipts and disbursements of the Government would not, 
it isnow ascertained, if the change was made at once, after full 
investigation, exceed four or five millions.”? And such, hesays, 
is the :apidity with which the money passes in and out of the 
Treasury, so rapid is the evolution, ‘‘that of nearly twenty mil- 
lions of dollars paid to collectors and receivers during the pre- 
sent year, the average amount in their hands at any one time did 
notexceed one million and ahalf; and of the fifteen millions re- 
ceived by the collector at New York during the present year, 
the average amount held by him at any given time has been less 
than half a million.” What harmony of statements; in ove 
moment this scheme is to work miracles by its demand fors e- 
cie, stop the exporta‘ion, curtail the over-issues of banks, en- 
jarge the amonntof gold and silver, make the paper currency 
sounder and safer, a machine of most beneficent and efficacious 
potency; an objection is raised; the statement is instantly 
changed; its operation will be so light, so easy, its requisition for 
silver and gold so small, that its effect will not be felt in the re- 
motest degree, even if the sudden demand for the entire revenue 
Were made at ouce in specie, but especially when modified by 
the demand for only one-fourth, that to be gradually increased 
at one-fourth per year for four years; and in aditition to all this, 
the mollifying operation of using Treasury ‘‘drafis and notes.” 
This double dealing, this b owing hot and cold with the same 
breath, betrays on the partof the Presidenta vacillation of judg. 
ment, or a facility .f tergiversation, either of which is of itself 
sufficient to desiroy all respect for his opinions, and greatly to 
shake the public confidence in his declarations, as well as the 
purity of his motives, even upon the most grave and vital ques- 
tions. Sir, the Chief Magistrate, in his reveries of gold and 
silver delusions, has fallen into another most egregrious finan- 
cial mistake, no doubt without mature reflection; perha 
warped somewhat in his judgment by an over anxiety to in 
a favorite scheme; he has, with a rapidity of thought amount- 
ing to intuition, rushed tothe hasty and erroneous conclusion 
that all our revulsions in trade and fluctuationsin currency are 
clearly attribu'able to the banking system, the credit system; and 
that the simple operation of collecting the dues to the Govern- 
mentin specie will have the magical effect to protect the coun- 
try against over-trading, wild speculation, bankruptcies, fluc- 
tuations and suspensions, Why, sir, all history, all experience, 
ail analogy, contradict such an idea. Two of the wildest cpecu- 
Jations that ever entered the brain of man were devised, prose- 
cived, and exploded in hard money times; the one in a nation 
where there was no bank in existence, the other ina nation 
where a bank had been but recently instituted, with but limited ca- 
pital, and only partially in operation; I need scarcely state that I 
ailadeto the South Sea scheme and the Mississippi scheme. 
The history of those times are full of individual failures and 
bankruptcies, in amount and extent nnsurpassed at the present 
dey; and as tothe fluctuations in prices at various times in the 
history of the world, before a bank had been invented, before 
such an idea h d penetrated the mind of man, they were far 
greater than any now known te commerce or trade in any part 
of the globe where bank currency isestablished. I will read @ 
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les upon this point from Jacubs’s “Inquiry in- 
“S roduction and consumption of the precious metals,” 
" in the twelfth century, five hundred years 
vere a bank was established, the price of wheat va- 
from 23 @ quarter to 183. 8d. In 1258, it rose to £2. 
ig 1270, it rose to £1 16s. and sometimes was sold at 
gs. In 1823, it was down to Is. 64; and in 1329, 
44. wo ls. and to 8. I could multiply examples of these 
& mcus fluctuations almost without number, not confined to 
ihe single commodit of wheat, or the single power of Eng- 
iand put to be found in every hard money Government on the 
Why, sir, prices of commodities are not alone regu- 
pel by the amount of money in circulation; a variety of cir- 
es operates in fixing the value of commodities. If it 
gcommodity of subsistence, famine, pestilence, war, failure 
of crops andextess of crops, and various other causes, as well 
ao excess Or deficiency of money or circulation, wili ope- 
upon its fluctuations in price. If itbe an arucle of raw 
queria, as cotton OF wool, an exces:ive over-production or 
yder- production will operate; the princi; les of supply and 
jemand bear powerfully in regulating prices. To suppose 
hareven an exclusive use of gold and silver by the 4 eople of 
ips country, as wellas by the Government in ats transactions, 
youldbe @ protection against fluctuations in prices, wild 
ulations, individual bankruptcies, is a supposition that all 
and all experience furbid. To propose to legislate as 
ihis bill does, even partially, upon such an absurd supposition 
ignothing more nor less tha, for the most free, civilized, and 
ealightened nativn en the faceof the earth to tack suddenly 
round, and take a retrograde movement to the barbarous dark 
and hard money times, to the tilt and tournament days of 
Europe, With ail the calamities and miseries of that gloomy 
riod. If our Chiet Magistrate sincerely desires to save his 
yeople from the catastrophe of wild speculation and bankrupt. 
ties, there is one way tocdoit, and only one way; let him blot 
gutof existence Our loreign and domestic commerce, sink in 
the wile and deep ocean all our fine packet ships, sieam ves- 
gis, sioops; pass unqualified non-intercourse edicts and em- 
laws; traverse our sea-coast, our lake coast, our migh'y 
nversand our sinall rivers, our canals, and sink every steam- 
poat, canal-boat and trading vessel of every kind and dimen- 
sion, and prohibit the building of more; traverse over four 
thousand miles of railroad, (that seems to be an eye sore to 
him,) and tear up their iron from their fastnesses; interdict all 
trade between the States; and he will then have effected his 
object, without demolishing the “gigantic banking institutions” 
thathe seems to think has produced all the overtrading and 
wildspeculation, and ruinous fluctuatiogs in prices, In values, 
in morals, 


Now, sir, let us analyze this profound financial notion of the 
President a little further. The argument is, by the use of spe- 
ci¢ ia the transactions of the Government, you prevent its ex- 
portation, and maintain a broader and safer basis for paper 
currency. Without any wanton disrespect or levity, I must 
say thisis a bright financial idea. I had supposed, since the 
total failure of the experiment of the famous Specie Order, to 
prevent the exportation of the precious metals, that Executive 
as Well as legislative interference had been abandoned. I tell 
the President, he might as well attempt to stop the current of 
the Potomac with his rattan—arrest the mighty rush of the 
Mississippi by a log dam—or cause the ocean’s waves to be 
still by his majestic nod, as to check the exportation of the pre- 
clous metals, Whenever the foreign exchanges are againat us by 
9 unfavorable balance of trade—by the use cr operation o: this 
miserable machine of a Sub-Treasury, consisting of a few iron 
sales, bolts and bars, andsuch like paraphernalia as decorate 
any prison in the land. Specie, like water, will find its level— 
ithas no fixed abiding place—it goes wherever the channels of 
(rade carry it; you Cannot confine it to any spot or any country. 
But, sir, the remaining financial idea in this paragraph of the 
message is more supremely ridiculous, if possible, than the 
one Lhave been commenting upon. It is the old theory of Dr. 
Sangrado revived agaia, and applied to finance—“bloodletting 
aad warm water,” tie panacea of the doctor for all diseases. 
That the analogy may appear in all its just similitude, I will 
read a short extract fram the biography of the doctor. “When 
Vi. Sangrado was called to the Licenciate Sidello, in his ex- 
tremity he ordered his surgeon to take six porringers of blood, 
as the first etiurt to supply the want of perspirauon. Then he 
saidto the surgeon, returnin three hours and take as much 
more, and repeat the same evacuation to-morrow. It is a gross 
error w think that blood is necessary to human life—a patient 
cannot be blooded too much.’? Who can deubt, after having 
read this short sentence, but what our worthy President is prac- 
tising in finance upon this theory: depletion, depletion, he say 
isthe idea. Demand ten at first impulse, but upon a secon 
“sober thought” five millions of silver in the transactions of 
Government dues; take that amountfrom the banks, and by 
this process of abstraction, or specie phlebotomy, you 
strengthen’ the banks—“maintain a broader and safer basis for 
the paper currency’’—the banks would thus be rendered more 
soundand the community more safe, cannot admit of adoubt. 
O! dejusion of man, if you realiy think so. O! gullible com- 
munity, if you Can be cheated out of your common sense by 
such financial jargon. The cardinal foundation of bank credit 
isthe bullion tiecy huld in possession—in accordance with the 
relation it bears ty the amount of culation, is that credit con- 
sidered sound or doubtul; subtr.a.: fom the banka, says the 
President, a given sum of bullion—(Cake from them the vital 
spark—the svu! of their body—-the ethereal fire,) “and you add 
w their strength,” you “widen the basis of thetr circulation.” 
The very opposite of what the P esident contends, will be, and 
has been the effect of the practical operation of this scheme. 
Here again we have the light of experience, before which 
theory vanishes—instead of strengthening the banks, one-half 
of them or more have iallen under the reme:ly, paratytic, if 
nov actually dead. Withalldnedeference to the President, 1 
must be permitted to say, he takes a very narrow view of the 
subject when he supposes that an abstraction of four or five 
Millionsof specie will scarcely be felt by the banks and the 
community. As was ably remarked by # distinguished finan- 
cier, in discussing a different subject, “by taking away the very 
upon which five-sixths of the currency rests, you pro- 
duce effecis that can never ve arithmetically calculated, and of 
which no adequate concep:ion can be formed. An exact ratio 
would contractthe whole currency from which the specie is 
thus drawn in the proportion in which paper is based on spe- 
cle. 1 is notorioua, such a measure never operates in an exact 
ratio, buta loose ratio, arising from the alarm, panie, end dis- 
Inay they create, and the commercial resources they cut off.” 






























































































Surely it cannot be necessary for me to argue so absurd, so 
ridiculouaa proposition. 
Let us, Mr. Chairman, for a few moments examine the effects 
of this measure upen the creditor and deb:or classes of the 
country—these two divisions of society embrace the entire 
community. The relation of creditor and debtor is a sacred 
relation—a relation that cannot be touched by legislation, either 
addircg to or ae the obligation of the contract, without 
violaung the spirit and leuer of the Constitution. Though 
many may be the cases where, according to the high principles 
of equity and eternal justice, the letter of the bondshould not 
be paid, yet itis better to submit to iudividual injustice and 
rain, than surrender a sound and safe general principle 1 as- 
sume that the ultimate design, and, if not the design, the inevi- 
table effect of this measure will be to destroy all bank currency, 
and leave nothing as circulating medium but gold and silver, 
and Government paper. This, I conceive, I have established 
beyond allcavil. It is in vain for the President to try to per- 
suade even the mostcredulous man, after he has rea va- 
rious messages, that his ultimate object is not “a demofition” 
of all existing banks, Mark the equivocal, non-committal 
paragraph on this point in his last message. He says, “in a 
country so commercial as ours, banksin some form will always 
exist,” clearly indicating that in their present form perpetuity 
was not one of theirattributes; if he does not mean this, why 
crowd every message with denunciation upon denunciation, 
charging them with perfidy, treachery, infidelity, resorting to 
all the low demagogue cant, such as “monopolies,” “i: respon- 
sible corporations,” “dangers of associated wealth,’’ alleging 
it to be their tendency to encourage extravagance, luxury, de- 
muralization. It is true, after exhausting the vocabulary of 
low slang, he and his followers never fail to wind up with the 
reservation, that it all this they mean no hostility to the banks. 
Oh! no, sir. The President in this reminds me of an assault 
and battery I witnessed when a boy. In passing the road one 
Christmas eve, 1 suddenly came upon two men in the midiile of 
the highway—one was flat upon his back, the other seiting as- 
tride of his breast, face to face, with his left hand gripped in the 
hair of his fellow-citizen, and a two pound rock in his hand, de- 
liberately striking him in the forehead, the blood rolling down 
both sides of his head, unable to make any successful resistance, 
having taated of John Barleycorn a little too freely the over-day. 
He yet had the use of his tongue—he petitioned his antagonist to 
desist in most zealous and piteous terms. The fellow astride, 
with the sameggpol, calm, sycophantical benevolence of our 
Chief Magistraf@&and his clique towards the banks, (one-half of 
which is now perfectly paralytic, and the other in a kind of tor- 
pid existence under his beneficent treatment,) exclaimed, “be” 
still, be still, I don’t mean to hurt you,” (repeating it,) “I don’t 
mean to hurt you.’”’ Now, sir, the reply of this unfeeling mon- 
ster in human shape, was about as convincing to the judgment 
of that suffering man, as the logic of the President is to the stock- 
holders in those banking, institutions—yes, those institutions 
that in 1834 it was offensive to the nostrils of the President and 
his Secretary, as State Rights men, to insinuate aught against, 
or even whisper suspicion of their utility—of their ex pediency— 
of their unquestioned solidity—their capability to discharge all 
the purpeses of the Government, and all the business transac- 
tions of the community. In connection with this pone of the 
subject, | cannot pass by the extraordinary change of opinion of 
the President and Secretary, in the space of a few years, upon 
the powers of this Government over the State banks, as likewise 
the expediency of exer@ping those powers. Inthe debate in the 
Senate of the United States, in the year 1827 upon the establish- 
nent of a uniform bankrupt law, Mr. Branch of North Caroli- 
na proposed an amendment extending the act to banking corpo- 
rations. Let us see what our present Chief Magistrate then 
thought and said upon this subject, two years before he was in- 
doctrinated by the Missouri Senator. Mr. Van Buren said, “it 
cuuld not be demied that the clause interfered with the regula. 
tions of State Governments, which was an odious exercise of 
power sot granted by the Constitution. By including this sub- 
ject of incorporations, it will be taken entirely from the States, 
and subjected to the p wer of the bankrupt system. This was 
never done, and acver attempted in any country on the face of 
the globe. When the Constitution was framed, such an attri- 
bute was never thought of by those who authorized the esta- 
blishment of a bankrupt system.” The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, in same debate, took the same view, only using strong- 
er language if possible. I read a short extract from his syeaeh: 
“he was opposed to this feature (including banking corpora- 
tions) because to pass it would be to bring subjects and citizens 
within the scope of the General Government, never contemplated 
by our fathers; would be sweeping all classes into this Norwegian 
whirlpool, this vortex of disaster and difficulty to State Rights and 
State independence.” Here then is the doctrine distinctly avowed 
in 1827 by the President and Secretary,tha: to pass a bankrupt law 
embracing corporations, was pot orly a palpable violation of the 
Constitution, but a wanton outrage upon the severeignty and 
dignity of the States. Sir, contrast these extracts with the ;as- 
sages already presented to the attention of the committee, from 
the Messages of 1837 and 1839, and the reports of the Secretary, 
and what distrust of sincerity must attach to any political opinion 
expressed by those distinguished personages: what confidence can 
be rep sed in any statement they make upon the most grave 
aud vital political questions? How inconsistent is the present 
opinion and policy of the President and his Secretary on thia 
topic, with the boasted feature of this bill. No reasoning, no 
argument, is required to prove that the passage of a bankrupt 
law as recommended by the President and Secretary in these 
words—“the Treasury Department has suggested the propriety 
of a uniform law of bankruptcies of corporations. Through the 
instrumentality of sich a Jaw,a salutary check may doubt- 
leas be imposed on the issues of paper money, ivlly rxuthorized 
by the Constitution,’—would create a more dengerous connec- 
tion of Government aad vaaks—a more odious union of the poli- 
t cal power with the money power, than has ever existed in this 
country. I will not stop to argue this question in detail, the mere 
statement of the proposition must etrike every wnbiassed mind 
with irresistible conviction that the inevitable result would be 
total bank “demolition,” or total bank subserviency. Leaving 
this digression, I return to the point I was discussing. It is in 
vain for the Senator from Missouri to disclaim any idea, through 
this measure, to destroy al! bank paper currency, notwithstand- 
ing his express disavuwal that euch will not be its effect, after 
the volley of bilingagate stuff I have nauseated the stomachs, I 
fear, ofevery member of this committee, by reading. It is in 
vain forthe Senator from Pennsylvania to attempt to gull the 
hardworking yeomanry of the Keystone State by his clap trap 
resolution, a Sea an amendment to the United States Consti- 
tuilun, to give Congress power over the State banks, and his ac- 
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companying statement that he was no enemy of the banks-— 
* regulate, not destroy,’ was his motto— when he embedies in his 
remarks upon this very bill, this sweeping denunciation: “our 
system of banking isthe very worst, and the most irresponsibie 
that has ever existed on the tace of the earth.” With these evi - 
dences,'l feel warranted in the conclusion I have adduced. 
liowever ignorant the smal! fry in either branch of Congress 


. Supporting this measure may be, and however ignorant many 


of the honest yeomen, who see only the suriace of things—secrets 
of state are reserved for the master spirits of the porty; and I 
now make the declaration, afier ciose examination, after mature 
deliberation and reflection upon public affairs in this country for 
the last ten yeara,if you can find precisely the views and designs of 
the Renator from Missouri, you will know where the party in 
power will ultimately land; no matter what may be their appa- 
rent position upon the surface of things, sooner or Jater he 
brings them to the adoption of his measures. For example, 
trace the party upon the currency question, at first sustaining a 
recharter of the United States Bank against him; sudeeniy 
yielding; trace them upon the removal ot the deposites; trace 
their conduct in relation to the Biate banks; upon the epecie cir- 
cular; trace the party upon the disposition of the publie Janda. 
Me has dictated and controlled the entire policy; twace them 
upon the expunging resolution: “solitary and alone he put the 
ball in motion,” and ultimately carried it by a uiumphant ma- 
jority. He now boasts and proves, that this great scheme, so 
universally denounced by the party in 1834, now so idolized, is 
his invention—and no candid man who understands the political 
history of this nation for the last ten years will doubtit. He will 
still continue to rule de facto, if ums dynasty continues in pow- 
er, I care not who fills the chair of state, and ultimately he will 
consummate his scheme of a great Executive machinery, a 
mammoth Treasury bank, upon the total subversion, (in hia 
own language,) the “demolition,’”’ of all banking. institutions. 
The process will be a violent one. Sir, under the operation of 
the banking system and on the faith of its continuance, in some 
form, all our business has been undertaken, all contracts enter- 
edinto, Abrogate the entire system, and you have a debt to the 
banks alone of five hundred millions, besides the countless mil- 
lions of existing debt between individual and individual, (to say 
nothing of the foreign debt of two hundred millions,) with one 
hundred millions of bank paper and eighty millions of specie w 
discharge this sum; leaving a debt unpaid, after exhausting 
every dojlar of money in the country, both paper and specie, of 
five hundred and twenty millions. It is only necessary to state 
the fact, unvarnished and unexaggerated, to strike the dullest 
mind with the irretrievable ruin that mustensue. And what 
adds grievously to the inevitable ca’astrophe is the reflection 
that the heaviest burden falis upon the poor and needy, and 
those in humble circumstances. The rich dread no change, 
while the rights of property ure held sacred; they are the credi- 
tor class; in jpaseing from a redundant or only a limited 
currency to a contracted currency, the creditor grows rich, 
by the appreciation in the value of money, without any 
corresponding consideration, whilst the amount of debt 
remains undiminishe’. The debtor’s means are les- 
sened in the ratio of contraction. No, sir, not in the exact 
ratio, but a compound, an unnatural rauo. A debt contracted 
in ’36, when our pps circulation was two hundred millions, 
is already doubled, independent of interest; as the contraction of 
circulation progresses, the oppression and unequal Injustice 
increaves in an unvatural ratio. The price of labor and preper- 
ty is already reduce ' one half—annihilate the one hundred mii- 
lions of paper, and you still leave a debt of six hundred millicus 
to be discharged with 7 millions of specie Who can, by 
any ruleofarithmetic, undertake to calculate the depreciation 
of property, and the appreciation of capital; the suffering and 
ruin, the wo and misery such a process must bring up. n the 
debtor portion of the cominunity, and the poor of society. Who 
can estimate the princely fortunes such an operation must give 
to the capitalists, the wealthy classes of society. Sir, I venture 
the assertion with confidence, that under such a etate of things, 
John Jacob Astor could, ina twelve month, walk up one side 
and down the other of the great Erie Canal, from New York to 
Buffalo, and from Buffalo back again to New York, on his own 
soil. And inferior capitalists could boast of their thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres ofthe choicest land and houses; their 
tens and hundreds of tenants, every one of whom perhaps poe- 
sessing more mind and morals than his landlord. What a most 
enviable state of society this would be undera hard money Go- 
vernment. Whatahappy land. But, sir, what cares the Mis- 
souri Senator and his surgeon Martin Van Buren for all these 
consequences to others: it neither moves theit sensibilities, nor 
shakes their nerves. Their own selfish ends are the ends they 
aim at, not their country’s. Sir, here again I discover a strik- 
ing resemblance inthe notions of Dr. Sangrado and the author 
of this financial “expedient.” The Doctor, when appealed 
to by a surgeon, who protested to the Doctor, after following his 
remedy of “blood letting and warm water” to the letter, every 
one of his patients left him in the Inrch, to surrender his theory, 
and make an experiment of chemical preparations. “I would 
willingly make that experiment, (he replied,) provided it could 
have no bad consequences; but I have published a book,in which I 
have extolled the jrequent use of bleeding and aqueons draughta, 
and wouldst thon have me decry my own werk?” ‘Oh you 
are certainty inthe right,’ sad the surgeon, “you must not 
give your enemies such a triumph over you; they would say 
you are at last disabused. and ruin your reputation; perieh 
rather the nobility, clergy, and people, and let us cominus in 
our own path.” Sentiments very like have been written and 
spoken by the pasty in power, such as “he deserves to break 
who trades on borrowed capita!;”’ the more than barbarian ex- 
clamitions, “perish credit,” perish commerce:”’ who so dull as 
not make the application. Now, with all the ruin, wo, and, 
misery with which che land is afflicted, proceeding from the 
practical operation of this financial scheme, our Chief Magistrate 
softy lotle anon his Parisian sofa, unhurt, unscathed, cxciaim- 
ing, “my own views of the subject are unchanged.” Is thie the 
result of stern Executive duty, erranating from a deep convic- 
tion of patriotism? If go, letali praise and all honor be given 
for the motive. 

But are there no circumstances calculated to throw a shade of 
suspicion on his purity of conduct? Isthere no portion of the 
mass of sixteen millionsof people who feel no embarrasements, 
no distress, in this general wreck? Is there no green spot, on 
which the eye can rest, and say to the besorn of destruction, this 
is your landmark, thus far canst thou go, and no farther? Is 
there any portion of this sixteen millions of people, that are be. 
nefited, that are profiling, that are growing rich off the mis- 
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f.ctunes and suffertnzs: of the balance of the community? “True, 





O King” there iz. Who are they? And where isthe fa- 
vored spot? Poremostin the list are the office holders, with 
fixell, permanent salaries. And the chief of that class, the 
P resiteat of the United States, wih aa agnual salary of $25,000, 
to be paid in gold and sitver, by the provisions ofthis bill. Next 
in the list is your public printer, the official organ, reeeiving his 
¢210 000, wohac ear profitof 22) per cent. upon thatsum, be 
libera: wages tor all labor, has been proved by sworn 

witné » th i! inv i session; brokers, 
svers, hard money Shy! ‘, ludirets; there tidividuals 
consnu the favored fev this me sure will profit These 
persone. aid the only persons, oulo is HNnneose Mass 

een millions of popu , Who are not now groaning 

werths ranious practical ef the financial policy of the 
party in power. And yet this pampered vehicle of slanderand 
rilth, puolished “by authority fod by the patronage of the 
party at Executive, the bosom friends and backstain aago- 
ciales of President, iosults a euflvring commanity, with the 
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20 preseure au honest man should re- 

Famine,” end t’Thoa galvanized 
corpse’--b'oated and aurfeited with the illgoten wealth of a 
plundered ‘Treasury, fatiening upon the spoils, wrung in hard 
money from the people, how dare you thus insult suffering mil- 
Lons, that ave now writhing in want and despondency? How 
dare you thus insult the people, and still wave the banner of 
Denocracy; a banneronce sacred, now all tattered, wrn, and 
polluted?) Methinks, when I look upon your like and your 


wo patront bleating Democracy, that I can see, distinct in my 
mind’a eye, the martyred Madame Rdw and, the victim of the 
Preach Ro votution, tor ep nion’s sake, or her way to the guil- 
Itine, ridtucon the vehicle of the bloody execuioner, raising 


her eyes so ideuly upon the statue of Liberty, she exclaimed: 
‘Oh, Liberey ! Liberty! what deeds have not been done in thy 
holy name?’ And well may the patriot of this day and country, 
exclaim, ‘Oh, Democracy ! Democracy! what deeds have not 
been done in thy sacred name?” Paes this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
and continue the present rulera In power, aml you sweep over 
the country a desolation more biighting than the sirocco; more 
destructive than the tornede; more uprooting than the earth- 
quake; more withering than t e breath of the creat Bohon Upas. 
Sir. Tobiec: to this measure. bécause it isanti-union inits tendency. 
What «cre the great objects, Mr. Chairman, intended to be op- 
tained by the adoption of the Federal Congtitution? If there be 
any one prominen all others, it was the securement of 
a sound und uniform currency. The acuon of this Govern- 
ment in the discharge of « (her leading powers of the Consti- 
tution, the commo defence and commerce powers has been, 
and ever willbe uneqnal, partial; itisinevitable. The burdens 
and benefits of this Government, never can, in the nature of 
lings, be exaciy uniform, The geography of this country, de- 
Hoes thts as onavoidable; the disbursements necessarily must 
be made mainly upon the exterior. ‘The revenues in the mean- 
time are raised, in every part of this extensive country, uni- 
formly. ‘This necessarily drawa the circulating medium from 
the interior, and accumulates it upen the border; and upon 
Kentucky, this operation is double; besides paying her equal 
share of taxes through the customs, no State in the Union, in 
proportion to her population. contributes fhere to the National 
‘Treasury, through the landoffices. Here are two outpourings 
of her currency, with no retur.ing stream, by way o1 Govern- 
ment expenditure or disbursement. All must perceive this 
process, unexaggerated by any cepreciation of currency, or op- 
pression of heavy exchanges, makes her contributions oppres- 
riveand impoverishing. But, of all this, Kentucky has not and 
does not complain; her representation have always acted upon 
the principle of the greater good; that to legislate for such a 
eountry as Ours, requires expanded views and liberal self devo- 
tion; that in a courry embracing every variety of climate, soil, 
and production;so diversified in its int: resis thatlegislation, which 
is necessary for the common defence and common prosperity of 
the nation.may confi.ct with the interestsof particular sections; 
thie of stern necessity must be; it is partofthe price ofour great- 
1ese,ofour freedom, of our cons‘itutional liberty. No State of this 
Confederacy, has «exhibited herself a more willing sacrifice, to 
thie inevitable destiny. Although precisely the same language is 
employed in the Constitut'on ta define fore:gn and domestic com- 
merce. yet, in the space of fifty years, legislation, including ap 
propriations, of almost countless millions, to the protection and 
a 'vancement of commerce, not a line of your statute book is 
marked with an expenditure wichin her borders.! It is true, 
Congress, at various times, passed bills fur her benefit, but they 
uniformly met with Execu ive vengeance—they fell victims to 
the despotic blow of the veto power; whilst precisely eimilar 
appropriations, in other sections, received the Executive sanc- 
tion. And yetthe devotion o Kentucky to this Union, in de. 
spite of neglect, of Executive outrage, has not been surpassed 
by the most favored State. In peace she has, for ahalf century, 
ptid her share cf the public revenues, by direct and indirect 
taxation, without murmur or comp!aint—no resistance of reve- 
nue lawe, oo nullification. In war she has glutted your armies 
with as good soldiers and as trne as ever ep It their bleod in Li- 
berty’s cause. Where, then, Mr. Chairman, I ask, is Kentucky 
to look for a pittance of remuneration for her ceniribusionsand 
her sacrifices, ceaseless as they have been, and I fear are des- 
tined te be, whilst this Union 1s preserved? (and may it be per- 
petual.) What tink isthere to fasten her to the car of Sate? 
What ue is to awaken her affection and fix her allegiance to this 
Federal Government, under all these forbidding circumstances? 
There is one remaining power given in the Censtitution, the 
common charter of our liberties, and that power is over the 
currency. Annihilate this power, or refuse its exercise—omit 
to cal! it into active, living use, as this measure Contemplates, 
and as its authors avow—and you sever the strong cord of inte- 
rest that fastens the interior States tothe Union. Whatever of 
affection, whatever of devotion, their people may_ cherish to- 
Wards the General Government, will have to emanate frem a 
pride of national honor, national grandeur, national glory. Bir, 
I speak not for the entire interior, | speak only for myself and 
my coustiments. Lassert the power of this Goverament over 
the currency. I go further: I say that this Government is not 
wisely, is not faithfully administered, without a just exercise of 
this power. [charge thisto be a duty, an enjoined «uty, an im- 
perative duty, a duty from which this Goveroment cannot es- 
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cape without an abandonment of the leading motive of its crea- 
tion, faving stripped the States of this power, itis the bounden 
duty of this Government to use it. I repudiate with scorn the 
doctrine contained in the President’s message, and repeated in 
this debate, of a separ. te interest between this Government and 
the people; that the paramount duty of this Guvernmeat “is 
to take care of itself, and let the peuple take care of them- 
selves.’"§ I hurl with indignant coniempt upon its authors the 
sentiment that this Government, at the inimense cost of twenty 
millions annually, was intended to secure to the people the pri- 
viiege, the glorious privilege, of taking care of themselves. I 
demand, in the name of my constituents, (many of whom now, 
after a life of toil, industry, aud frugality, are forced to surren- 
der their firesides, theiy homes, by the ruthless policy of the past 
and present Administrations, ) an exercise ef tie plain and be- 
neficent powers of the Constitation, a fulfilment of iis high and 
imperative duties; and in their name, 1 hold none more sacred, 
nene more obligatory, than that of furnishing to this entire na- 
tion a @und and uniform currency, suiied to is genius, its ha- 
bits, its pursuits, its trade, its diversified interests, Can it be 
that Washington and all the sages of the Revolution wholly 
misunderstood the powers and duties of this Government?—inen 
who lived before the Coustitution, and lived undes it—men who 
were eye- witnesses of the necessities that caused its adoption— 
men whose only aim “was their country’s, God’s, and truth’s.”’ 
Can it be that a convention of sages, solemnly called together, 
and after eluborate and trying investigation, consuliation, aud 
deliberation, framed a charter of powers, a Conatitution, and 
yet were incapable of understanding or correctly construing the 
work of their own hands?—that Providence, 1n his inscruiable 
ways, has reserved to our Chief Magistrate the enviable privi- 
lege of revealing the only true construction of this most myste- 
rious instrument? And that retelation, when reduced to plain 
English, is this, that this is a Government omnipotent for evil, 
but impotent for good—a Government of individua! absolut- 
ism, “of one man power’’—a Government that can do nothing, 
without corruption, but impose penalties and restraints; the same 
act that confers discretion and defines duties, ereates a prison 
and defines the term of penitentiary service. Whatacommen- 
tary upon the construction of our rulers! whata disgraceful re- 
flection upon this scheme, in the eyes of any candid, sober-mind- 
ed man. In the eloquent language of an enlightened states- 
man,** “that whatever is positively beneficent, whatever is ac- 
tively good, whatever spreads abroad blessirgs and bene fits 
which all can see and all caa feel, must all this GP proves as 
dangerous and obnoxious policy, hurrying us to the double ruin 
of a Government turned into despotism by the mere increase of 
acts of beneficence, and a people corrupted beyond all hope of 
rescue by the improvement of their condition.” 

Sir, gentlemen call upon us, an impotent minority, powerless 
in the Executive, powerless in the other branch, powerless in this 
House,except ia temporary resistance--merely sufficient sireng:h 
to stay for a limited time the hand of the execuiioner—io givea 
remedy. They tauntingly demand of usour plan, after having 
rejected, by a negative vote in both branches of Congresa, with 
the repeated decatution of the President, in his State papers, 
hat he would veto the only measure we Consider competent to 
relieve the couniry, Gentlemen still persist in demanding our 
scheme of redress for grievances, our measure Of relief. Sir, I 
have no concealment of my opinions upon this momentous 
question; I have already, I trust, made myself perfectly intelli- 
gible upon this point. My constituents want no more finencial 
“experiments,” no more “untried expedients;” they ask you to 
restore them where you found them ten years ago, when you 
commenced poe financial quackery and “tinkering’’ wich the 
curency; “they ask for patriotism to restore what party, for 
miserable selfish purposes, has snatched from them.’’ In the 
language of the Roman Emperor, whose general had suffered 
himself to be surprised by the crafty Arminids, and his choice 
cohorts cut (o pieces: Augustus, almost driven to madness by so 
serious a loss, in deep sorrow and dejection wou'd exclaim, “Oh 
Varus, Varus, restore me my legions!”’ In the name of my 
euffering and indignant constituents, I demand of the Chief Ma- 

istrate aud his party to give them back the sound currency you 
save “demolished,”’ the universal prosperity your experiments 
have lestroyed, the individual confidence you have cut asunder, 
the Srate credit you have eoeres | assailed and depressed, the 
public credit you have impaired; give back the incalculable 
good you have desolated, or be hurled from the powers you 
have wickedly abused, to bring these evils upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen sincerely desire to know by what 
means the ee finances can be restored, a bankrupt Treasury 
replenished, public and private credit invigorated, prosperity, 
public and private, vnced upon a permanent foundation, I will 
tell them, { propose to lead them in no untried paths; I point 
to an old beaten track, a road travelled successfully tor forty 
years, a highway that history, experience, analogy, that all re- 
semblance between our present and our past condition suggests; 
aroad marked out first by Washingten iu 1791, a road remarked 
by Madison in 1816, after double refined experience, afier every 
experiment, every contrivance, every financial device, had been 
resorted to and failed. Sir, 1 now warn the Executive and the 
country, that, after they have gone through the entire round of 
financial shifts, experiments, and expedients, they will all ter- 
minate as they always have terminated, in utter discomfiture, 
and destruction of public and private credit and prosperity, and 
at last with an impoverished Treasury, a heavy national debt, 
created in a time of profound peace, without calamity from 
Heaven, with a people embarrassed in every pursuit of lite, 
(office holders and brokers excepted.) Before the finances are 
restored, the business of the country placed in its wonted chan- 
nels, the car of State will have again to be put on the “old beat- 
en track,” 

I cannot conclude, Mr. Chairman, without noticing briefly 
some of the examples of foreign Governmenis, offered 
as models of imitation to the people of this country. 
After authorities, this world is mostly governed by examples, 
by precedents; falsely and deceptively used, they are the se- 
cond mos: potent weapon of ertor. Our Chief Magistrate, being 
aware of this, has neglected no pains to olvain garbled and im- 
pertect information from other countries to deceive and mis- 
lead. The President in his last annual message rej resents that, 
in a pamphiet of correspoadence to which he refers, it will be 
ascertained that, out of twenty-seven foreign Governments, 
twenty-six forbid the use of public money by the agents of Go- 
Fernment, and that twenty-one have adopted the Sub-Treasury 
as their financial plan; a circumstance of high commenda:ion in 
the estimation of the President in favor of this scheme. It is a 
litde remarkable it did not strike his mind that there was ano- 
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ther feature in all these Governments in which there was per. 
fect uniformity—that out of the entre twenty-seven, there 
no republi¢, no democracy, no free government; that the “e." 
man power” that seems to haunt his brain to madness, ~~ 
vaded every Government of the twenty-seven examples relerncd 
to; that if partial unanimity upon one point of edoinietrene 
was a ground of imitation, undivided unanimity upen anothe 
was surely a stronger argument in favor of its a ption, Why 
not, if we embark in aping after monarchs, go the whole A 
once? Why not, if it is inte.ded under the delusive Guise of 
democracy to clothe the President with all the powers of a des. 
pot, call him by his proper name? Sir, I now propose to look 
into a few of these examples, so boastingly paraded by the Pre. 
eident and his hard money orators in thie and the other trench 
of Cungress; and the first in the list of foreign nations is the Go- 
vernment of France France, it is said, isa hard money Go. 
vernment, and practises the Sub-Treasury in the management 
of her finances. Now, sir, it is not true that the revenues 
commerce of France are conducted exclusively in hard mone . 
Sir, fer the information of the committee, and for the better in. 
formation of the country upon this point, I ask the attention of 
the House while I read a single parsenee from a very able 
pamphlet, written by the Vice Governor of the Bank of France.* 
upon currency and finance. Speaking of the Sub-Treasury in 
its practical operation, as connected with the banking system 
of that country, this distinguished writer uses this language: 
“The branches of the Bank of France are supplied with specic 
by ‘he surplus of the receivers general, and by private depo. 
sites of individuals, to be reimbursed at sight at Paris: and 

when these resources fail, by remittances of coin from the mo. 
ther bank at Paris. The receivers general, who are near the 
branches, (mark this,) find it a convenience and a safety to 
place their specie due the Treasury with them, the amount be. 
ing paid the Treasury at Paris by the Bank. The banks ths 
lessen the expenses of general business, and the amount of those 
transportations of specie, which, crossing each other in every 
direction, and ofien meeting each other on the way, occasion to 
trade, to the collection of the public revenue, and to the coyn- 
try iteelf, very considerable cost of carriage and interest; trang. 
portations which excite astonishment in men of business from 
countries where a more advanced Credit system provides more 
economical methods of circulation.” Whata commentary up- 
on the principles of this measure; what an explosion of the de- 
cjaration that France used nothing but specie in the transactions 
of her finances, and that her depositaries were iron vaults and 
safes; what a biting criticisin upoa the ridiculous folly of the 
practical operation of this scheme. 

This came distinguished financier, speaking of the trade and 
currency of France, uses this language—“ Paris has become the 
central poiut of general circulation; the chief instrument of cir- 
culation is necessarily paper on Paris, which assumes every 
possible shape, bills of exchange, and all sortsof bills, The 
eflluence of such paper, Which may be called the general cpr- 
rency, contributes in a very large measure to nourish that large 
discount business, which is done in Paris by the private bank. 
ers, the capitalists, and ultimately by the Bank of France. It 
would be impossible to ascertain, even by approximation, the 
sum in circulation and paid annually; but an idea of its magri. 
tude may be formed from one fact, that the Bank received in 
1836 to the amount of fifteen hundred millions of francs, and ia 
1838 more than seventeen hundred millions.” And yet Con. 
gress and the country are gravely referred, by the President 
and the advocates of this bill, to France as a hard money Go- 
vernment, practising the Sub-Treasury system. TJ would re- 
commend our Chief Magistrate, before he communicates to 
Congiess ano:her message, that he should consult higher autho. 
rities than ave to be found in his pamphlet of foreign corre. 
spondence. If he can spare the time from his indispensable 
Executive duties, such as reviewing the gem mony: prome 
nading the saloons and splendid walksat the White Sulphur 
and Saratoga, and addressing the exclusive democracy at Castle 
Gardea, upon the comforts and glories of hard money, iron 
sales and vaults; to read carefully this pone and other able 
publications of like character, upon these most abstruse of all 
buestions, currency and finance, the President would find 
much useful information in some essays. written, in thia new 
country of ours, upon these topics. 1 know, sir, he h»s not 
been altogether remiss in this duty; any man who will critically 
examine his various State papers will readily perceive this. 
He has studied most profoundly an American workt on bank- 
ing and currency; a rich fountain for the Chief Magistrate o 
sixteen millions of enlightened freemen ‘to draw lessons from 
npon currency and finance. If Idid not fear I might be deemed 
presumptuous, I would advise the President to lay Gouge’s 
book aside, andtake up Gallatin’s essay on currency, and works 
of similar ability; works worthy the study of the wisest and 
ablest of statesmen; works from which he may draw deep and 
rich draughts of financial learning; works worthy the study of 
the chief ruler of a great and enlightened people. I would par- 
ticularly call his attention to this paragraph in Mr. Gallatin’s 
pamphlet, 1830, touching the measure vader discussion: ‘It 
must atthe same time be acknowledged that, inasmuch as the 
revenue may be collected, and the public moneys may be kept 
in chests, and transferred to distant places without banks, it can- 
not be asserted that those institutions are absolutely necessary for 
those purposes. All this may be done, though with a greater 
risk, and ina more inconvenient and expensive manner. Pub- 
lie chests might be established, and public receivers or sub- 
treasurers might be appointed. at the places where there are 
new offices of the Bank of the United States, and epecie might 
be transferred from place to place as the public service re- 
quired, (1 would especially call his attention to this sentence,) 
with the exception of the power of receiving private deposites, 
the object of which provision is not eer Thia is pre- 
cisely the species of National Bank which has been suggested 
in the President’s last message.’’} This essay is pregnant with 
information well worthy of a chief magistrate’s calm and deli- 
berate study. But to return for a moment to the correspond. 
ence with foreign nations.§ Had the President been a candid, 
umpartial and patriotic inquiver afier truth, he would have 
found much useful knowledge in that pamphlet, besides the in- 
formation communicated in his annual message; he would have 
discovered information touching the interest aad honor of this 
nation, of this kind—"“Another check, however, to the embezzle- 
ment of the public moneys by the receivers, consists in the dif- 
ficulty and danger of leaving the country clandestinely. Be- 
sives, ifhe even succeeded in escaping, the Continental powers 
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refuse to surren'‘er offenders of this class” Sir, had our 
pete President availed himself of this knowledge, and em- 
vigite' imself in the detection of the grand plunderers of the 
ae who have been for years travelling and living in 
nyle in the most magnificent cities of Europe—Swart- 
prince his pues nae & queries, and Price with his thou 
ode instead of burning the midnight lamp, manufacturing 
iabered defence and recommeudation of a thrice con- 
jemned financial scheme, and a cruel and wanton attack 
State institutions, his conduct wou'd have challenged 
ws" received the gratitude, praise, and honor of a free 
But no, sir; no demand is made for their sur- 
ee no effort is made for their detection, no dis- 
marge of a high and imperative Executive duty; what 
public servant; what a watchful guardian of the 
¥gmoney; What an example of official rectitude. And 
a,ar, inthe face ofthis flagrant dereliction of public duty on 
Nepart of the President, he has the consummate impudence to 
ipsalt the le andthe States by telling them they have be- 
come 100 1 in contracting debts, too luxurious in their 
jiring, 20d too lax in their morals; but that he and his house- 
hold, let others do as they may, intend to live to the Lord, that 
must, at all hazards, “hold erect the standard ofj morality 
law.’ What solemn mockery of virtue! There is one 
aber principle developed in that correspondence that our 
Chief Magistrate has overlooked, or wilfully neglected to profit 
by the suggestion; the principle is this—“the best security 
nst the misuse of the public money, is the good character 
the functionary,”’a doctrine abounding with wisdom. It is 
passing strange go sage a sentiment should have escaped the 
giention of an anxious inquirer after sound political truths. — 
fir, [would, had I time, like to review more minutely this 
pamphlet of foreign correspondence, but justice to other topics 
will notallow. 1 will now proceed to notice two or three other 
examples of hard money Governments, that have been arrayed 
indebate upon this bill as worthy the imitation of this country. 
Refore I proceed, however, I wish to say afew words upon the 
relative condition of England, France, and America. It has 
peen contended in debate, in view of showing the superior ex- 
cellency of a hard money currency, over a mixed eurrency, that 
Fogland, though a splendid and magnificent country, was 
the poor man’s prison, the hot bed of misery and starva- 
tion to the working classes; and this all attributable to the 
icious influence of paper money. That France, though 
a less splendid, less magnificent country, was the “happy 
land” of the middle and laboring classes. I have a few facts to 
offer the committee to explode all this poetry, which | will 
nt without comment. ‘These are the facts and statistics 
upon this much debated topic. The kingdom of Great Britain 
hasan area of 120,000 square miles; France, an area of 20,000 
square miles; Great Britain, a population of 24 millions; 
France, a population of 32 millions. First. Agricultural pro- 
ductions. I select the single article of grain, as thisis the staff 
of life, for richand poor. Grain, Bushels per given average 
Great Britain, 414 millions, round numbers. France, 369 mil- 
lions. Manufactures. Annual product of Great Britain, 2,365 
millions of dollars; France, 360 millions of dollars. (Mark 
this.) 
The comparative commercial and manufacturing power of 
Great Britain and France. 
France. GREAT BrivTatn. 
Men poiwer. Men porwer. 








Animate power * : - 6,303,019 7,275,497 
( Mills and hydraulic eng. 150,000,000 —1,2°'0,000 
Inanimate } Windmills : : 253,333 240,000 
power. } Wind and navigation 3,000,600 12,000,000 
{ Steam engines - 480,000 6,400,000 

Totale, 11,536,352 27,115,497 


Thus the total inanimate power applied to the arts in France 
scarcely exceeds the fourth of that applied in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain, and the whole animate and inanimate 
power of the latter appliedto manufactures and commerce is 
nearly treble the amount ofthat of the former. ‘This is not all; 
see the comparative consumption in the two countries of two 
of the mest pleasant and essential articles of human subsistence. 
Total consumption of sugar in all Enrope per year, average cal- 
culation, 500,000 tons, of which 180 tons are consumed in Great 
Britain,and 90 tonsin France. Annual censumption of coffee. 
The total consumption of Europe and the United States 138,500 
tons, nearly one fourth of the whole consumed in the United 
Statesand Great Britain. In the Jatter, the consumption is 
about one pound per head; in the former, 1t is upwards of 
three s. Two countries impoverished and ruined by the 
use of paper money, according to the theory of our enlightened 
President and his clique of poliucians. A glorious impoverish- 
ment! A most happy ruin! such as any hard working poor 
man ought to covet, and would,if he was not wheedled out of 
his senses by the vile falsehood and hypocrisy of hollow hearted 
and pretended friends. Once more on this topic—comparative 
consumption of cotton—Great Britain 228,000,000 Ibs. annually, 
France 77,000,000. Now for the prices of labor in Great Britain, 
contrasted with labor in France and other hard money Govern- 
ments. I read from the statistics of an able writer.” 

“France = - : + 63 8d per week of 72 hours. 


Switzerland : - 46 do. 82 do. 

Austria : : - 40 do, 76 do, 

Saxony : - - 26 do. 72 do. 
an average of 33 11 per week of 79 hours. The same 


Mr. Gregg states the existing wages of Englishmen to range 
from 15s to 303 a week.” 
lL ask the attention of the poor man and the working classes, 
to these plain factsand statistics, and compare them with the 
of the honorable gentienan from Massachusetts, Mr. 
illiams, and then make up their judgment upon the relative 
comfort and happiness of the people, the great mass of the 
people, (not the aristocracy) of the two countries. But, sir, the 
state of pauperism in Great Britain has been arrayed and called 
upin thie debate, hy the same gentleman, in miost piteous la- 
mentation, as another evidence of the impolicy and ruin of pa- 
per money. Now, sir,I offer ashort table, to show the pau- 
perism of Paris, the richest capital of any hard money Go- 
vernment on earth, and it transcends, in misery, any thing to 
be found in Great Britain. 
“according to arecentreturn, the following are the number 


of pauners ia the diferert arrondissements of Paris: Ist, 
5 Qd, 2.646; 31, 2,405; 4ch. oe 99; 6ih, 6,936; 7:h, 
3,989; Sch, 9,933; 9th, 6,332; 10ch, €,673; 1 ich, 3,896; L2ch, 13,357. 
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The total is 63.947, without including the pauvres honteau® 
inscribed at the Bureaux de Btenfaisance.’’ The same honora* 
ble gentleman has exhibited tables of bankruptcies in England, 
to show the @uctuations in trade, aid the mad speculations en- 
gendered by a ro money system. Let ussee how this matter 
stands upen fairand just comparison. I read from a learned 
discourse delivered by a distinguished Frenchman,t in Decem- 
ber, 1839, consisting chiefly of statistical memoranda. He atates 
the registered cases of bankruptcy for that year at 929; the 
whole number declared to the Tribunal of Commerce, from the | 
first of Jannary, 1°39, to the first of January, 1940, 1.013, and the 





aggregate sums upwards of sixty millionsof francs. These are 
the failures, formally recorded and complete; but it is authen- 
ically added, that nearly as many cases of private arrange- 
ments, compositions, with creditors took place, swelling the | 
preceding amounts of insolvency to more than one hundred 
millions. According to the statistics of the same writer, the | 
number and amount of bankruptcies, since the year 1835, many | 
of them total failures, others partial, exceeds that ofall the | 
banks that have ever wapendil er broken in the United States. 
So much for the comp:rative fluctuations and bankruptcies of 
hard nioney Goveinments and paper money Governments. But | 
thereare two other examples of foreign Governments,relied upon | 
and recommende ! by the hard money orators of thts and the | 
other branch of Congress, in support of this bill. Tread anex- | 
tract or two from the speech of the Missouri Senator, delivered | 
on this billin the Senate, in these words: “France and Holland | 
present the two highest models for the study ofcurrency, which | 
the history of the world affords. Holland isa subject for the | 
study of the Ameriaan statesman.” Holland! Little Holland, 
witha territory of eleven thousand square miles!—a single 
State of this Union containing 70,000—the territory of the Uni- 
ted States 22,000,000 square miles! The inequality of territory | 
itself, writes upon the assertion stupidity, or a wanton, wilful | 
effort at guilibilty—humbugery. Lnow give, sir,a specimen 
of the veracity of this distinguished Senator, that his abused fol- 
lowers may see and know what character of idol they worship. 
Iread from the same speech: “This is Holland,a country 
which has no paper money banks.” | 
I now read from an autliority,t upon this point, high in credit | 
in all civilized countries, as a work on commerce and finance. | 
“The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609—(Ameterdam, 
the capital of Holland.) This establishment continued to 
flourish till the invasion of the French, 1795. Between the 
years 1651 and @§72, the commerce of Iolland appears to have 
reached its greatest height. In 1690, the entire shipping of 
Europe amounted to two millions tons, Holland being the 
owner of more than half,t according to the estimate of a dis- 
tinguished writer. Holland all this time transacting her domes- 
tic and foreign trade, principally in paper money, certificates 
of deposite, in the language of Mr. Gallatin, “as much bank 
bills as notes issued by our banks ofdiscount in this country.” 
Ttwas left to the sagacity of the “Great Humbugger,” to dis- 
cover that “hard money” had any agency in giving wealth, 
and power, and national glory to Holland. After the restora- 
tion of peace throughout Europe by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, the trade of Ifolland rapidly declined. William the 
Fourth, Stadtholland, appointed a commission of the ablest 
financiers of the conntry to investigate the causes ofthe “lustre, 
repute, and dignity” of the former commerce of Holland, and 
the causes of theirdecline. That committee made a mest 
able and elaborate report. I will not trouble the Ifouse by 
reading it, itcan be foundat largein the work I hold in my 
hand—I will only say. that it never entered the brain of one of 
these able financiers that hard money had any agency, either 
in building up or pulling down this immense commerce, and 
wealth, and renown of ifolland. I will now read a brief para- 
graph from a distinguished author, upon the internal condition 
of Holland, this model for this country to copy lessons of 
Government from; this bright example for the American states- 
man. Sir William Temple, “mentions that in his time taxes 
were grea'ly increased, afterwards the necessities of the State 
lead to the imposition of taxes on corn, on flour when it was 
ground at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven; 
on butter, and fish, and fruit; on income, and legacies, the sale 
or houses; in short, almost every article either of neeessity or 
convenience.” Amongst other evideiices of the happy con- 
dition of the poor, he gives this statement, “one fish sauce, was 
in common use, which directly paid no fewer than thirty 
different duties of excise.” Thisis a glorious Holland—"a 
model, a subject of study,” for an American statesman, worthy 
the imitation! and adoption of a free and enlightened people. 
But this distinguished Sen tor, the great Mogul of the Demo- 
cracy ofthis country, says in the same speech, “Holland is the 
country for our statesmen to study; but if she is too distant, let 
them cross over to the island of Cuba.” Cuba! Cuba! a fit 
model for America—a little speck of land in the Gulf of Mexico, 
scarcely discernible tu the naked eye, on the vast map of the 
world, with no Government of her own—the wretched, 
depraved, and degenerate colony, of the most degraded and 
rotten despotism of all Europe. — A model for republican free- 
men; an island, without an instit tion of learning, a house of 
Divine worship, an institution of charity or humanity; without 
a public building, save it bea prison, to hold her unnumbered 
convicts; without a roador a highway a mile from her coast. 
A country that cannot, in the tide of time, boast ofa statesman, 
a general, a phiosopher, or a man ef science of any kind; with. 
out manufactureg, without arts; the home of pirates; the asy!um 
of African kidnappers, the nursery of the slave trade. This 
spot of hell upon earth, is boastingly held up, in the Senate of 
the United States, asachoice model forthe American states- 
man. This Administration, not content with the natio al dis. 
grace incurred by importing bloodhounds from this island, to 
mangle and torture a handful of Indians, because they are un- 
willing to leave their homes, their firesides, their lands, and the 
graves oftheir fubers, 10 discharge of a treaty conceived in 
fraud und treachery, and insummated by force, they now pro- 
pose to add another blot of dishonor to the national character, 
by importing a system of finance. Days of Danton and 
Robespierre, days of humanity and Christianity, when com 
pared with this day of boasted civilization mm this land of 
liberty. Gracious God, how long will ihe people slumber? 
Wher, O when will they awake from theirdecp sleep? “Must 
the very earth quake before they wil! arouse?’’ Can they be so 
blind as not to see thatchains are making to rivet despotism 
upon them? Is it possible that in the first half century of 
American Independence, the people have become so depraved, 
that, like sheep, they are ready forthe shambles? Forbid it, 
geniusoffceedoum! Arouse from your slumbers and hur! the 
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tyrants from their high places. Pass this bill, and let the 
people acquiesce in it, and have we nat tied the purse to the 
swordhili of the President? Will we not convert a pillar of 
ireedom into an engine of despotism? My soul sickens within 
me when I contemplate this triumph of Executive will over 
popular opinion, by the apphances of Executive patronage. 

lave we not a monarchy, practically a monarchy? are we 
not governed by one man? The title by whicha ruler of 
& pation is called is immaterial; give him the power of a despot 
and he is a despot, though we may call him, and he may ¢all 
himself, our servant. 

In the conclusion Mr Chairman, iff thought a voice would 
beheard from one so humble as myself, | would invoke hire 
who alone, in this crisis ot universal distress, holds the power 
as an earthly, benefactor, to administer relief. I would appeal 
ohim to give up the mad promise, made in his unaugural ad- 
dress, to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor; 
tosummon up moral firmness, the most difficult as well aa the 
most praise worthy ofall courage, to acknowledge his errors, re- 
trace his course, fall back upon the footsteps of Washingten 
and Madison, characters worthy of all imitation, from the high- 
est and proudest of mortals. 1 would say to him, sir, quit, oh 
quit you ruinous projects, stop on your downward road to de- 
struction—destruction to the people’s prosperity, destruction to 
civil liberty, destruction to your own present and future repu- 
tation. Iwouldsay to him, go and consult the light of ex- 

yerience, anexperience that has been tried and proven success- 

ul upon more than one occasion of similar difficulty. TI would 
go one step further. I would beseech him to cast from 


around him his secret cabinet, his evil advisers, evil 
to himself, and evil to his country. I would say to 
him, in the language of the faithful guardian of the 


Roman treasure, ‘ Strike, but hear me.” Press not “experi 
ment” upon “experiment,” and “untried expedient” upon 
“untried expedient,” until the long forbearance of this people 
shall become exhausted; until this nation, now the only abidtng 
place of freedom, shall be hurried, by the madness ot wicked 
rulers, into the rage of civil discord, or sink into that more 
horrible condition, the arms of sleepy despotism. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have no hope that any appeal of mine 
would move the heart ofthe high civil ruler of this nation; the 
edict has gene forth from the Hermitage, his bond is given 
for tts execution; lest reason, judgment and experience might 
convince him of his error, and drive him from his purpose, he 
has closed every door behind him through which he might re. 
treat; ke has cut down every bridge of deliverance; and now, 
standing upon an awtul precipice, with a suffering, bleeding 
country at his heels, with the broad gulfof inevitable ruin to 
himself and country before him, he, maniac-like, resolves— 
“sink or swim, live or die,” my course is onward, sooner than 
surrender a miserable “expedient.” Inthe language of Divine 
inspiration, I say—*let him alone; like Ephriamof old, he is 
weided to his idol.” And like all idolatora, he deserves to peri®h; 
his doom is already written on the wall; the blazing capif@le 
glare in his eyes by day, and haunt hig distempered vision  y 
night. It is asit should he, as it always has been; retributi¥e 
justice ts at hand; the God of mercy has said, He is also a God 
ofvengeance. From the civil ruler of this nation, lappeal t 
the Rulerof the Universe: I pray his interposition; I entrea® 
him to extend an arm of deliverance and rescue a sinkingt 
nation. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SERGEANT, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the House of Representatives, June 24, 1840-—On the Sub- 
Treasury Bill. 

My intention, Mr. Chairman, in what I have to eay, i¢ to ad- 
dress myselfto the committee. There is no reason for speaking 
upon this subject to my constituents. They understand it quite 
as well as 1 do, many of them much better, having long had it 
under consideration, and viewed it in the heht which thelr daily 
practical operations afford—the only true light in which ques- 
tions touching the currency and circulation ought ever to be re- 
garded. They have already felt its effects, its blighting effects, 
during the last three years, and passed upon it a sentence of 
condemnation with great unanimity. They do not desire to see 
jt legalized and perpetuated to the continued disturbance and 
destruction of t eir mierests, however it may suitthe purposes 
of those in power to deal thus recklessly with the business of 
the country and the freedom of the citizen. 

Neither have | the vanity to believe that it is within the scope 
of any ability of mine to enlighten the public mind. This may 
be, it must be admitted, a very fit objectof discuesion bere. But 
upon the matters embraced in this project, the mind of the 
people of this country has long beer o¢coptied with intense 
anxlety. It has met tiem in all their daily concerns, and they 
have everywhere encountered in it an enemy ty their industry, 
their welfare, and their happiness; un‘il, from a state of onex- 
ampled prosperity, every branch of industry is in the depths 
of distress, and the whole land is pale. Tut this reverse, this 
searching reverse, which has reached the humblest citizen, de- 
stroying his empleyment, and reducing or taking away his 
means of subsistence, is owing to the measures of the Adminis 
tration. [have no doubt whatever. Sufficient, however, is it to 
know, that these measure: and this distress have been co- 
existent. They have gone hand in hand together, Precisety 
as the Government has advenced in its schemes and contri. 
vances, the prosperity of the country has receded, notil we are 
as if we had been struck with famine or pestilence. The con- 
| summation has been felt, bitterly felt, for the last three years, 
| and is still upon us. That period will be marked as the darks 
est an] most disastrovs in our et being the very peried 
| when the powers of the Government hove been employed and 
| exercized with the keerest instinct of the lore of rule,to teak 
dowea the institytions which were found suited to our condition, 
to disturb and uproot our ac customed ways of busincay, to 
| place themselves in opposition and contradiction to what the 

people have chosen, approved, and practiced with perfect sur- 
cees, and to substicute them by dogmas, false in themnriv es, * 
false, and over and over again falatfied in all that they promised 
for the public benefit, and only true tn their secret efficagy to 
| undermine our free Consurution, and ag¢randize our rulers. and 
| thus to change our Government into something more in the re- 
| semblance of the arbitrary Governments of the old world. The 

public purse is now in the hands of the Executive, and se it has 
been for the last three years. The circulation and the currency 
have been under the control of the Executive for almost ten 
years. Duringall that period, they have known neither rest or 
peace. Shock after shock has fallen upon them, until thie fa. 
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bric of credit 2nd confidence, constructed by the wise and weil- 
directed labors of years, has been broken down and destroyed. 
The Sub-Treasury is but the representative of the ruins of that 
fabric. Itis the poor residuum of the experiments upon the 
fine gold of public credit and national prosperity, which have 
perished in the heat of the fire kindled by the Executive and 
nourished with his breath. [tis all that remains. The people 
of the United States are familiar with it, by asad and disastrous 
experience, and they know that this bill, whatever preteasions 
it may oe forward as a measure, is only to give us perma- 
wently for our portion the wreck and ruin of our prosperity. 
It ig to continue what we have had for the last three years. The 
kaowle: of ite operation, therefore, has been sufficiently 
brought home to every one. Light abounds. 1fit be wanting 
any where, itis here, where it is obscured by the thick mist of 
party prejudice and passion, or shut out hy undue deference for 
the wishes of the Executive. Trade, commerce, credit, the re- 
wards of industry, the wages of labor, the value of property, 
the price of produce, all have been crushed together, while the 
Sub Treasury has been in operation. If these be its concomi 

tanta, dues any one desire to coctinue a system which has 
wrought such mischievous consequences! 

My intention, as already intimated, is to address this com- 
mittee, or as many of them ase may favor me with a hearing. 
We are admonished not to expect very large audiences. I re- 
member to have heard it once stated as a question at a public 
meeting, Whether a man ial not the constitutional right to 
apeak? It was answered by another question: whether a man 
had notthe constitutional right not to listen? In this excessive 
heat, after so protracted a debate, and with a subject which has 
become trite, tue latter privilege is, perhaps, not an unlimpor- 
tant one; and noone cay be blamed for availing himself of it. 

till it is my intention to address this committee, and to address 
it upon this bill. Undoubtedly there are mahy high and ambi- 
tious topics connected with the subject of a very tempting na 
ture, and inviting to a large discussion; I will avoid them, as 
far as possible, and confine myself to such practical views of 
the measure itacif as seem to me to have « direct bearing on 
the question as (o its adeption or rejection. | 

The supporters of this bill have, indeed, indeavored to give to 
it extraordinary dignity and importance; for they have asserted 
that it involves no less a question than whether the people are 
competent to govern themselves. The gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Evans] answered well, that this question had long since 
been decided —it is nv longer an Open question; for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States itselfis a fundamental act of self-go 
vernment, which bears upon its first lines that it isthe work of 
the people themselves. It is manifestly unconstitutional to en- 
tertain adoubt upon this question, of to assert that it is not au- 
thoritatively and finally seuled. The truthis, as every one ac- 
quainted with the history of this country knows, that the peo- 
pte of these United States, from the very earliest times, have 
substantially governed themselves. The early emigranis to 
the theu eolesies were abandoned to themselves at their first 
coming to this continent. They scarcely engaged the concern 
of the parent country; and one colony in Virginia, thus ne- 
glected, fell a sacrifice to the savages of the wilderness. The 
slight authority maintained by the British Crown over the colo- 
nies, always more or less resisted, had not deprived our ances- 
tora of the instruction to be derived from governing them- 
selves, while their occasional struggles fora right or a privi- 
lege served to fix deeply in them the value of the right of self- 
government, and a knowledge of the true priaciples of civil and 
wlitical freedom. When the Revolution came, it found them 
ully inatructed, entirely competent, not requiring aid in this 
respect from foreiga Governments, and, least of a'l, from those 
which are essentiatly arbitrary and despotic. Their capacity 
fur self-government was not to be tested by submitting them- 
selves tothe wiliofan Executive. Norisi now to be proved 
by adopting hw projects because they are his. Quite the con- 
trary. Abounding in materials for human happiness, the gift 
ofa good Providence, they demed it their privilege and their 
duty to take care that these biessings should not be counteract 
ed by the evil of bad government. The arbitrary and despotic 
Goveraments in Europe were beacons to be avoied, and not 
examples to be imitated. The United States separated them- 
selves from that system; they ad »pted one of their own, as un- 
like it as poasible, thereby availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of their condition wo secure and consolidate the greatest 
sum of human happiness and freedom. I. 1s a recent discove- 
ry, Whose merit beiongs to the present Executive, and entitles it 
toa place in the Patent Office, that we must reverse all this; 
that we must go to Europe, in its remotest pacts even, and in 
ite most despotic Governments, for light and for example; and 
that it is an evidence of defect in our system that it is not like 
the system of Turkey or of Spain. There is something in this 
too Monstrvus to be tolerated; itis at once to reject the bounty 
of Providence andthe wisiom of our forefathers, Yet the chief 
argument o! the Executive in favor of his bill is, that it is the 
plan of the monarchies of Europe, and especially of tho.e in 
which there is not a remnant of political freedom; of some, 
where itis lamentably po'urious that the evils of despotism are 
exhibited in their most odious and disgusting forms. Sach a 
scheme may sutt well, as the President says li does, in lurkey, 
where the sabre and die bow-string speedily settle every com- 
viaint; whore human right ia uaknowa on disregarded; where 
bom wi happines: is so lutte cared for, that there is neither en- 
courageinent nor reward (or cultivaung the earth; where, in a 
word, a despotic am! capricious will goverus ia every U:iag; 
where the fruits of bad government are deplaably manifest, 
and nothing is seen bui ex ection and depression. _ 

But does it follow tharit will suit the people of the United 
States? Claiming to ba free; living under a constitutional Re- 





“publican Government of their own making, and constituted for 


their own benefit, and pot for che benefit of Government, is not 
the very opposite conclusion a wise aud just ove? Sucha 
echeme, if it really exist, may besuite.! to Spain, and to Austria 
or to Prussia, bat ic do s not follow that itis sutted forus. Is 
is not derogatory to the wisdom of our ancestors, to the charac: 
ter of our written Constitutions, to the free institutions which 
have been established fur us, that we should reject their teach- 
ing to seek insicuction from dark and barbarous despotisms? 
Theic leasons may serve to build up of support athrone. They 
may Relp to aggrand ze che Executive, until, in due time, he 
shall resemble them; but they can never be adapted to that frame 
of Goverament under which we bave hither lived. They 
are odious fur the source they are derived from, They are 
odious in themseijves, To adopt them is to reject the baht of 
our own experience —to abandon the claim we have hitherto 
made of presenting to mankind a steady and beneficent system, 
and worthy of being accepted by all who are ina cugdiion wo 
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receive it. It is, as it were, voluntarily and ungratefully to re- perienced, and now press so heavily on ev i 
ject the bounty of Providence, which, more than the wisdom of country, is quite aaiieats it isnot a Temedy; itd out ene 
man, has placed us in circumstances to maintain and enjoy the ance of the eee . ating. 
freest and happiest Government the world has ever seen. The final objects professed by the friends of this bill, 80 far 
Those who coolly argue for the reduction of the wages of la- as they can be collected from their publications and thei 
bor, and would persuade us that, if all other things be reduced speeches, are these: to give, as they allege, greater steadj at 
in proportion, the reward of industry is not substantially dimi- || the concernsof the Treasury; and, secontliy, to introduce i. 
nished, lose sightoftwo great and important considerations, |} use ofgold and silver. To what extent they would make this 
The first of these, which ene would suppose too obvious to || change does not clearly appear, ner are they perhaps ag; - 
have escaped their attention, is, that exactly as this reduciion Some would be satisfied with nothing short of the enline . 
takes place the value of capital is increased to the capitalists. nishment of paper, and the total destruction of banks, while 
If every thing else be reduced one-half, capital is doubled; the || othersseem to suppose that they may be Partially retained a 3 
other is a great and important political consideration, intimately || used. The act of the Government obviously favors the feta 
connected with that jut mentione.!. || She real end of the whole peeaeat is obvious enough. will 
The relation of wages to capital is one of the chief elements | be a total failure, or it will Jead to that worst of al] public evi} 
of our happiness, and one of the main supports of our free me, 


formof government. It preserves that equality upen which 
our free inatituuions so much depend. It raises the industi- 
ous laborer toa higher station that he can reach in any other 
part of the world; it places hiny nearer to the highest; he is 
worth more in his own estimation, and in the estimation of 
others; he has motives for exertion, too; there is nothivg be- 
yond his reach, He and his children may reasonably aspire to 
the highest stations and employments, if they qualify them- 
selves by their conduct todeserve it Man, as man,is worth 
more here; he feeis ina higher degree his dignity, he is capa- 
bie of enjoying equality; and, under the influence of this feel- 
ing, appreciates and maintains the institutions he lives under. 
Whoever would voluntarily seek to destroy this relation—to 
reduce the industrious laboring class to the degraded state in 
which they are kept in other parts of the world—endangers the 
equilibrium of our Government, and puts at risk our freedom 
and our happiness. I would notadvocate the compebery ad- 
vance of wages, because I know it would be fuile and im- 
practicable; but as long as they will- maintain themselves at 
an elevation above the wages of labor elsewhere, he is nota 
wise friend of his country who would endeavor by any means 
to force themdown. The political economist may tell us, as 
he has told us, that this would enable us to enter into competi- 
tion with foreign manufacturers, and thus increase the national 
wealth. But naticnal wealth ia a poor equivalent for what we 
should sacrifice in thus obtainingit. I despise every system 
of political economy which proposes no higher or other object 
than to increase the sum of wealth. Human happiness is of 
far greater importance; every scheme that wggJd risk it for 
the sake of wealth is ill-conceived. Occupation Wy rewarded; 
instruction; moral improvement; a prospect, with adeqnate 
exertion, of bettering one’s condition; the right cultivationand 
indulgence of the feelings andthe affections which God has 
given us—these are what a good parent seeks to cultivate in his 
family, even though it be at some expense and loss of money. 
What istrue of the domestic circle is true in large circles of so- 
ciety; and, therefore, again I say, I despise every sysiem, and 
every argument, which looks only to the accumulation of 
wealth. Hligh wages are the glory of our condition, and they 
are its security. Weshoukl desire to continue them as long 
as possible. Let the springs flow as they now do, to spread a 
cheerful abundance among the classes who labor, rather than 
to be forced up from them to fill the large reservoirs which are 
too apt to be deemed the representatives of wealth. Do not 
disturb the moral and political equilibrium; let money go if 
it will; but do not neediessly, in order to recover it, waste 
the materials for happiness, which, once lost, can never be re- 
covered, 

Leavig these considerations for the present, I proceed to the 
more immediate consideration of the measure iiself. The os- 
tensible object of the billis to be learned from the tide, which 
iz an act to “provide for the collection, saie-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public revenue,” 

This tide does not profess to de either an amendment to, or 
a partial alteration in, any existing system. 1: must be, then, 
either an original provision, founding a Treasury system, none 
having been before in existence, or tt must be a total change. 
That itis not an original provision every one knows. That 
branch of the service was long since provided for, by ar- 
rangements hitherto deemed to be entiiely adequate. It is 
thenachange. The duty seems, therefore, \o be imposed upon 
those who offer it, to point out the defects in the formersystem, 
and to show how they are, by this bill, to be corrected or sup- 
plied. No such thing has been done or attempted, 

The real object of the measure inay be collected from the 
provisions of the bili; mure fully, pethaps, from the exposition 
of its supporters. They may be thus stated: Ist. To place the 
public treasure from the time itis paid by the citizen, during 
its stay in the Treasury, and until its final disthursement, eritire- 
ly in the hands and keeping of individuals, 2d. The individu. 
als so to be entrusted to be appointed and removed by the Pre- 
eident; so that, in effect, the whole treasure of the public will 
be immediately subject to his power, by reason of his pow- 
erover those who hold it, 3d. To separate the concerns 
of the Treasury and circulation of the Government from 
the concerns and currency and business of the people; so 
that they may flow in separate and disiinct channels, 
never intermngling with each other. The treasure of the 
Goverament, from the time it is drawn from the pockets 
of the people, will give no aid or support to their transections, 
but be kept entirely apart. Tt will give no nourishment to 
trade and commerce; it will afford no help to industry; an’ it 
will ba distinzuished by being always the best: while the people 
must be satisfied to make use for their own purposes of such 
as they canget. A distinction istlus to be established, con- 
trary to all former opinions and experience, and contrary 19 
the very genius and nature of our Government. 4th, In order 
io make this separation me pe: fect, to put anend tonll inter- 
course with banks —to make no uee of them as depositories, 
nor in any case to receive their paper; and, what is not the 
least striking feature inthe system, no distiiction spiade be- 
tween goodand bad banks—those which pay specie and t! 
which do not—but equally to condemn and reprobae them all 
ich. For this purpose, to repeal the resolution of April, ts! 
by which the paper of specie payisg banks is male recei 
bie in dueatothe Government. 6:h. After a limite: ime to re- 
ecive and pay nothing but gold and silver, and in the mean time 
to require a rapidly increased proportion of coin in yereipts 
and payments. These are the principal objects; there are some 
other ule matters which may be incidentally noticed, but they 
da not require to be now specified. 

The real effect of the wilt, as hasbeen already said, is to per- 
petuate what has existed for three years pas!; what that will 
be we may Judge from our experience durinz that period. That 
it will not cure or relieve any of the evils which have been ex- 


the establishment of a great Goverument ba 
the Executive branch of the Government, and 
fluence and power over every depariment of 
concerns of the country. 

Lovking to this measure, however, as it professes to be—the 
establishment of a Treasury system —there are certain pring; 
ples on which such a system ought to be constructed, yi 
which it is impossible there shou!d be any difference of ¢ ane 
First, there should be economy—security against needless ana 
wasteful expenditure. The reason is plain: every expen 
which is unnecessary, whatever may be the amount of it, ince 
much additional tax laid upon the people, and laid to no pur: 
pose, or worse. [tis 30 much money taken from their pockets, 
for which there isno return. It is money unavoidably used for 
the purposes of corruption, for it is paid for no real service 
Secondly, there should be safety—security for the keeping ol 
the public treasure, to the utmost attainabie perfection, and for 

the same reason, that whatever is lost, is an additional tax upon 
the people, for which they have no return. Besides, it is den. 
ralizing, by the seductive temptations it offers to those who are 
charged with the custody of the public treasure, as well as to 
those who may seek to avail themselves of their immunities, } 

soliciting and seducing them to violate their trusts. Thirdly 
with economy and satety, it should combine all possible regard 
for the convenience and ease of the people, 

Our Government requires, in an especial manner, attention ty 
these important objects. What is Government here? Our na- 
tion is a great family, selecting from itself some of its members 
to administer its common affairs for the benefit of the whole 
They contribute from the common substance to this administra: 
tion, but they ought to contribute not one dollar more than js 
essential,and what is so contributed ought to be faithfully kept 
and honestly applied. I. isnot contriduted for the ease or the 
advantage of the Government, nor to promote their enjoyment 
ov their indulgence, but for the common benefit of all. And be 
it remembered, further, it is a contr bution from what they 
have, a portion of their own; not something better than they 
have themselves, and which they are to buy for the purpose of 
makiog their payments. If they use convertible bank paper, 
and are satisfied with it, in the transaction oftheir business, the 
Government ought also to receive and be satisfied with it, in 
payment by the people. Itis contrary to the compact itself, 
that in this respect there should be any distinction, and espe- 
cially that there should be a distinction in favor of the Govern. 
ment. Tt unnecessarily and injuriously elevates the Govern- 
ment above the people, makes a separation betweeu them, and 
destroys that sympathy which an elective Republican Govern- 
ment like ours ought at all times to feel, in whatever affects the 
bedy of the people. Nor is this all: it abstracts a portion from 
the Commonwealth of the country, for the exclusive use of the 
Government. The people have ne benefits {rom it; itenters not 
at all into their concerns Two separate circulations are main. 
tained at their cost, as if the circulation of the people were un. 
worthy to asséciate with the circulation for the Government. 
For this there is no necessity whatever. The Government can 
be supplied, and ought to be contented to be supplied, from the 
channels which flow among the people. There should be one 
circulation for all, and it should extend through all, the Govern. 
ment, like the heart in man, receiving the first supply, but, like 
the heart also, appropriating the contribution not to its own ex- 
clusive use, but exerting its whole energy in sending the whoie- 
some living current through every part of the system. In snch 
inquiries, little light can be derived from the examples of Go. 
vernments differently constituted. Their principle is different 
from ours. Their objectsand ends are different; they maintain 
themselves by power and force, and they accumulate power and 
fore: ty every effort they can employ, in order that oer my 
maintain themselves in defiance of the people. Their object 
to keep down the people—to prevent them from doing any thirg 
for themselves—to keep as wide a separation as ible be- 
tween the Government and the people. We might as well upon 
this question have senta mission to consult with savage and un- 
civilized tribes. 1 wonder, indeed, that the search was not ex- 
tended still further—that they did not send to inquire for ourin- 
struction among the Hottentots and the Malays. If, indeed, they 
had advanced beyond even these to the wall ef China, they 
might have found, in the Celestial Empire, the very thing they 
desire—pure silver for the Government, and base metal for the 
weoHie. 
Let us see how far this project of a Treasury is conformed to 
either of the great and undeniable requisites before mentioned, 
1; will be fonnd toeutrage them all; and, if 1 mistake not, to 

urage the plaiuest dictates of common sehse and experience. 

* Tus ExPensB. 

This is a very material! inquiry; for every additional expen- 
diture ix an additional tax upen the Citizen. Every unneces- 
sary and useless expenditure is a wasteful misapplication of his 
means, anda positive wongto him. And this ts especially the 
case when the m ney exacted from him in taxes is employed 
to pay officers who are ne* wanted, or to pay them more than 
hey ought toreceive. ‘This isthe worst kind of sineeure—not 

hat the officers have nothing to do, but that what they have to 
Jo brings ne benefit tothe people; or, which is still worse, does 
them a positive injury. Tt may that they wil! contribute to 
tse ease, the convenience, and the strengih, or, if ycu please, 
as in monarchies, to the ornament and dignity of the Executive 
branch of the Government—to the splendor of the head. But 
do they inure to the use and happiness of the people? Do they 
advance the interests of the nation? Are they in furtherance 
of the priacip'es of our free republican institutions? Quite 
the contrary. They tend directly to pervert and destroy the 
true character of our Constituuon, and te assimilate us more 
nearly to a monarchy, with its ease, its splendor, magnificence, 
and sinecures. purchased with the blood and the toil of the 
subject. Every dolier taken for euch purposes from the citizen 
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is to purchase @ weapon for his destruction. Expense of this 
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guarded against with a vigilance even beyond 
cous be; = money, a8 endangering all that we hold dear. 
pill, then, T object as 0 a new source of ex- 
yous and new claim = hem es aa | by - citizen, to 
ite limits can ¢y will go oncon- 
vhich Oe creasing. I object > h bevanin it is for the esta- 
of new offices and new officers, throughoutthe whole 
are entirely unnecessary, ause the work for 
are alleged to be created has been, and can be, done 
any expense atall. And I object to it because these 
these officers are to be dependent upon the Execu- 
subjectto his will. Itis worse than a wasteful expen- 
is positively noxious and dest: uctive. 
enses of this scheine are of two descriptions—those 
hare set forth in the bill, and those which do not appear, 
concealedin its provisions. These latier require to be 
arched (0F; they are not fairly disclosed, but seem to be kept 
of sight, a8 it it were desired that public attention should 
we turned tothem. They may be arranged into two classes 
Mijoae which can be estimated, and those which cannot. The 
are the most dangerous. You authorize a new expendi- 
put cannot even conjecture what it will amount to—you 
* what new burden will be laid upon the people to 
it;and you blindly authorize it without computing, or even 
Pending tobe able to compute, its weight. Only an ap- 
imate 
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statement can be attempted. Ol! one thing, how- 
we may be oat that is, that any such statement will 
aij short of the truth. The actual expenditure will exceed 


yy estimate. : 
La us, neverthel endeavor to get some glimpse of the 
new branch of capepitiare to be created, beginning with the 
of which the amount is given in the bill. 
re are four officera with high-sounding titles, bor- 
from England, and hitherto unknown among us. 


r-general at New York, witha salary of + $4,000 
1 Oe ak Boston, aes) ae 
Do. at Charleston, do. : 2,500 
Do. at St. Louis, 2,500 


do. - : 
fhe Treasurer of the Mintat Philadelphia to have an 


increase O “ee ab . . . 
The Treasurer of the Mint at New Orleans to have an 
increase of : . . : . - 1,000 





$13,000 
Ten clerks, at $500 ayeareach - . ° - 8,000 
Making a total, yearly, of = - - $21,000 


Noone believes that ten clerks will suffice; but let that pags, 
We must not, because we are in the habit of talking of millons, 
disregard this sum for its smallness. All accumulations, how- 
ever large, are made up of small sums. Waste, too, is gene- 
nilyinsmalisums. This false estimate is, of ail things, to be 

against by States as well as by individuals, who would 
atrueeconomy. No man can afford to throw away 

a dollar, nor can a State or nation. The watchfulness they 
must observe, should be directed chiefly to this point. The 
momenta habit of waste is indulged, it will become ascendant, 
ud finally produce boundless profusion. Thete is no such 
thing as small and great in these matters; or, if there be, the 
settled maxim is to take care of things which seem to be 
small. 

But is this small? Is a sum of 21,000 a year to be disre- 

to he beneath our attention—-not worth considering? 

Ve must remember that itis the money of the citizen we are 
ulkiog of, contributed from the income of his capital or labor, 
and intrusted to us to be used for his benefit, and not to be 
wasted. Weshould count every dollar, and turn it to the best 
account. 

Is twenty-one thousand dollars a year so very small a sum? 
Letus pause, and considera little. Small as it may appear, it 
is the interest, at 5 per cent. of a capital of four i:undred thou- 
and dollarsand upwards. How many days’ labor would be re- 
quired to pay it each year? At one dollar a day, andailowivg 
three hamioed working days ina year, it would take the labor 
of one man for seventy years, or of seventy men for one year, 
How many barrels of flour would be required at the present 
prices, to pay it? Five thousand two hundred and fifty barrels, 
et four dollars a barrel; eight hundred and forty bales of cotton, 
usix and a quarter centsa pound. Is this asum not worth re- 

Government must have male rapid strides in extra- 
vagance (as it really has done) when such an argument can re- 
celveany countenance. It is (ime there wes a change. 

Batevery one knows the difference there is between the be- 
ginning and the end, in such matters, if indeed there be any end, 
as long as money can any how be raised. Expense begets ex- 
pense. It alwas increases—it does not diminish. This will be 
more fally exhibited presently. In the mean time, let me ask, 
does any one belicve has this scheme is to be stationary? Will 
itnot constantly grow in its claims upen the Treasury—more 
neaieaee-generai be wanted, more clerks, more officers of ail 
deecri high and jow, with all the contingent allowances 
which figure so rominently in our accounts? Now, the whole 
of this expense is throw away,or worse—it is unnecessary. 
The public money can be kept without expense. It can be 
kept without expense, nearer to the people, and ina manner 
more ng to them, as will be seen hereafter. It will 
be further from the Executive, and less under his control, which 
he may think an objection, but to ater ee thinking Republi- 
can must be a high recommendation. Let us not, then, despise 
the twenty-one thousand dojlarsa year. Itis quite too muchto 
be thrown away. - : 

The next thing to be considered is the cost of the gold and sil- 
Ver to be supplied for this use, that is to say, for the exclusive 
use of the Government. According to the bill, it is to be sup- 
plied, and for this use alone. As if it might be debased or con- 
taminated by mixing with the money of the people, it is to be 
kept “without loaning or usi:g.”” No part of it will enter into, 
or support, ornourish the business of the country. It isto be 
- apart for the higher uses of Government a'one, to circulate 

y within that elevated sphere. The appropriation of it is the 
same as if it were in furniture, or in fabrics of gold and silver. 
Who isto supply it? The peopie. Tow are they to obtain it? 
They must buy it w th their labor or their produce. What will 
it cost them? I putithere, under this head, because it is com- 

or nearly so. Noone is weak enough to eee that 

is to be had for nothing. What, then, I re will it cost? 
The-costof this gold and silver will consist of two parts: First, 
rate of profitin the country upon the sum so to be 

Second, the wear and ‘car and loss_of the meta's in 

The ordi rate of a capital, as indicated 

by of interest, differs in different parta of the Union. In 
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Pennsylvania it is six percent. In New York it is seven per 
cent. In Louisiana the legal interest ia six per cen’. the con- 
ventional interest whatever the parties may agree upon, not 
exceeding ten percent. What it is in Alabama and Mississippi 
I do not know, but I presume that In both the actual interest of 
=r is, at the present time, higher than that fixed by law. It 
would be a fair average to call it seven per cent. per annum 
throughout the country. The second item of coat, that is, the 
wear and tear and loss or destruction of the metal, is estimated 
in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, article Mo- 
ney, at one-fifiieth, or two per cent, Iam aware that, in an 
eseay published some years ago, and ascribed to Mr. Gallatin, 
he expresses an opinion that this is toomuch. Between these 
conflicting views, I do not undertake to decide. We must then 
see what is the amount upon which these charges are to be esti- 
mated. The President, in his message to Congress at the open- 
ing of the sae session, says, that subsequent investigation 
has shown him that it will not be more than from four to five 
millions of dollars—say five millions of dollars. The cost, then, 
at seven per cent. would be $350,000 a year. If two per cent. 
be added tor wear and tear and loss, it wil make a further sum 
of $100,000 a year—giving a total of $450,000 a year. Adidto 
this the above $25,000, it makes the total cost $471,000 a year. 
But what assurance have we that the amount will be limited to 
$5,000,000? We have seen the surplus in the Treasury amount 
up to $40,000, besides what was outstanding in the hands of re- 
ceivers and disbursing officers. in my opinion, we cannot 
safely assume less than double the amount stated by the Presi- 
dent as the requirement of this service. That would be $10,. 
000,000 ; the cost of which would be $921,000 a year—almost a 
million of dollars. Under this head, not including extras or 
contingencies, nor the certain growth and increase of this branch 
of expenditure, every one will agree that thisis far too much 
to be thrown away. No one will doubt that, as a beginning, it 
is extremely dangerous. The maximum is not attained at once. 
The expenditure goes on continually increasing. But, apply 
this amount, small as it is in comparison with what it will be 
hereafter, to labor ard produce, what will it require to pay it 
every year? The labor of one man for three hundred and thirty- 
three years, or 333 men for one year—forty thousand bales of 
cottaa!—250,000 barrels of flour ! 

But we have nut done with the expenses. The offices and 
officers, as already stated, will be continually increased. Look 
at the other branches of your Government, and see if this has 
not been invariably the case. What guarantee have you that 
it wilinot be sohere? I willhave occasion presently to exhibit 
aspecimen of what has happened in one of the Departments of 
the Government, which ought to inspire caution and distrust in 
any assurances to that effect. 

Again: Buildings are to be erected and altered; vaults and 
safes are to be provided; and various other things which will be 
found in this bill. Further buildings will, no doubt, be re- 
quired; further alterations and provisions. What will they 
cost?’ Noone has pretended to offer us an estimate; and, if it 
were Offered, wé could not rely upon it. Look at ‘our recent 
experience here, in Washington, under the immediate eye of 
the Government, and under our own inspection. The first ap- 
propriation forthe Treasury buildings, in 1836, was $100,000. 
The estimated cost was understood to be $450,000, afterwards 
enlarged to $500,000. Inthe year 1837, $257,000 more were ap- 
propriated; in 1839, $100,000; in 1840, $105,000. These sums 
make a total of $562,000, exceeding the enlarged estimate. Yet 
the expenditures have not stopped here; nor have we yet done 
with them. $34,000 were taken for this use from the appropri- 
ations for light-houses. With these and other sums, there have 
been now expended $696,000; and the building is not yet com- 
pleted. The architect has appliedto the Committee on the 
Public Buildings for an additional appropriation of 8100,000 for 
the south wing. Ifa like sum should be required for the north 
wing, of $100.000,we should then have a total of $896,000. 
Anda gentleman who is well acquainted with the present con- 
dition of the work, and its probable future demands, has in- 
formed me that this work, originally estimated at $450,000, will 
cost more than one million of dollars. The first appropriation 
for the Patent office, in 1896, was $103.000; there have been ap- 
propriated for it altogether $408,000, How much more it will 
cost, I cannot pretend to say; but | am assured that the Treasu- 
Ly building and the Patent office together will not cost less than 
one million five hundred thonsand doliars. Such is the pro- 
gress of expenditure, compared with the appropriation and 
estimate for buildings. Of the buildings, and alterations and 
repairs, required for this Independent Treasury, we have no 
estimate atall. Ia the 26:h section, there is an appropriation of 
$10,000; but we have just seen that an appropriation is no evi- 
dence of what is to be the cost or expenditure. It is but the be- 
ginning of the expenditure, to be carried on, and expended in- 
definitely. Applying to this appropriation, however, the mea- 
sure, if so it can be called, afforded by the Treasury building 

andthe Patent office, we cannot see in this appropriation of 
$10,000, a less expenditure than almost ten times the amount. 
So much for the buildings and alterations proposed to be made. 

Then, again: We are no longer to have transfers, but trans 
portation; thecarrying of the public treasure from place to 
place at the publicexpense. Iam not speaking now of the in- 
convenience of this method of proceeding, nor of the unreason- 
ableness of the Treasury in refusing to avail i selfof the means 
afforded by the business and circulation of the country, and 
withholding the aid and support it could give tothem; this be- 
longs to another head to be treated hereafter; I am speakin 
now only ofthe expense; no man can pretend to say what it 
will be, but we have conclusive evidence that it wi'l far outgo 
all just calculation and allowance. I referto a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 24th of February last, on the 
expenses of the Government of Wiskonsin. Among the extra- 
ordinary items in that paper, there are some which contain an 
instructive admonition upon the question we are now consider- 
ing. Among them I find the following: 














“J. De Selhorat, for transporting specie : + $368 55 
Do do do . - 158 00 
Do do do . - 227 0 
Do do do - - 114 00 
Do do do . - 12500 


Do do do . : 
William B. Slaughter, (the Secretary of the Territo- 
ry at asalary of $1000 per annum.) for his ser- 
vicea and expenses for transporting $7000 in specie 
eo B. Siaughter, expenses in going to St, Louis, 
ce. - - - ° . - - 
William B. Slaughter, for interest on money loaned 
William B. Slaughter, for expense in transporting 
mon:y from Milwaukie sz . . ' 


8 00 


200 00 


100 00 
55 00 


bio 00 





William B. Slaughter, for procuring money on a pro- 


wins ry 4 . ios oi 114 00 
’itiam B. Slaughter, for going to St. Louis, no t- 
ing, receiving, and ‘aoninetia $20,000, ont a 

bursing the same, (paying the Legislature,) - 80 
William 8B. Slaughier, expense in collecting a Go- 

vernmert draft on land office . . - 100 0° 


Some of these, it must be admited, have been suapended by 

the accounting officers, on what ground it does not appear, but 
= are all charges, 
_ The charges for De Selhorst, to the amount of $1,209 76, be- 
ing entirely for the transportation, appear to have been allowed, 
What proportion they bore to the sum transported, appears only 
in a single instance, where $200 were allowed for the tranaper- 
tation of $7000, almost 3 per cent. on the amount; equal te six 
months’ interest. In the absence of any better ground, every 
one may judge from this what is tobe the cost of the manage- 
mentof the whole public revenue under the same system of 
transportation, and what are to be the pickings of the officers 
outofit. They need only further consider that this is the mo- 
ney of the people, which is to be thus sacrificed, extracted from 
them by taxation, and that it is wholly unnecessary and use- 
less, and they will then see a small portion of the enormity pro- 
posed by this bill. It is absolute waste, without any benefit 
whatever to the country, to incur the expense of transportation, 
and the loss that must arise from selling drafts, where drafis are 
used, for the Government well knows tht its transfers can be 
made, and have been made, without one dollar's expense. 

Tn estimating the expenses of the bill, we must not, as a part 
of them, forget the injury that will be done to the circulation and 
business of the country. Whatever they amount to, is fairly 
to be considered as a part of the expense of this system. If it 
should interfere with and disturb, aa it will do, the transactions 
of individuals; if it should harass and obatruct the circulation 
of the banks; if, by its operation, it should constantly menace 
them with demands for specie, againat which they can make no 
provision, because they are uncertain intime and amount; if it 
snould thus interfere with their usefulness to the country, 
whatever Josses arise from these or similar causes, are fairly to 
be considered as a pari of the aggregate expense of this measure. 

Defalcations, too, are an additional and certain item of ex 
pense; wherever money is entrusted, there is opportunity af- 
forded fur abusing the trust; and unhappily we are admonished 
by present and past experience that such opportunity is found 
to be atempiation too strong for human infirmity to resist. De. 
falcationsare as regular as decay and death in a forest. The 
fairest character, as will be seen hereafter, is no adequate as- 
surance against them. But ofthis hereafter. 

Tn considermg this matter of expense, we must not overleok 
the ominous and alarming warning in the 27th section of thie 
bill: “That for the payment of the expenses authorized by this 
act, other thar those herein provided for, a sufficient sum of 
money may be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.” Tere is an unlimited and undefined authority given 
to some persun—to whom, the bill does not say—to take out 
of the Treasury whatever sum of money he may deci to be 
sufficient, in addition to what was before specified in the act. 
This is a plain admission that the expenses to be incurred un- 
der this act are not disclosed in the bill; that there are other 
expenses which its framers are unable or unwilling tc make 
known; which they are unable or unwilling to define or to limit, 
and for which they lay open the whole Treasury of the United 
Siates to the discretion of the Executive, 

There is no conceivable amount of expenditure which ia not 
warranted by this section. To my mind it is piainly unconati- 
tutional ‘The Constitution, jealous of the public treasure, and 
careful that it shall not be drawn from the Treasury but under 
the immediate authority of the ne of the people by 
whom it is contributed, declares that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law. Can it be consistent with this provision, with its 
terms, and still more with its spirit and true object, that the 
Treasury shall be Jai open to any one to take from tt whatever 
he may think fit? What is this butto delegate to Aim the very 
power, in all its plenitude, which waa intended to be exercised 
only by Congress? Ilow can it, with any propriety, be termed 
an appropriation by law to draw money out of the Treasury, 
when the law neither specifies nor defines the purposes to 
which it is to be applied, nor in any manner restricts the amonnt 
to be taken out? It is a palpable contradiction; or, which is 
worse, a manifest evasion of the Constitution. Tis a precedent 
of the most dangerous character. It could never be allowed, if 
it could be allowed at all, but ander circumstances of such ur- 
gent and instant danger as le!t not a moment for deliberation. 
No euch thing exists here. There ia no urgency in the case. 
Three years have been employed in maturing this project. 
Session after session it has been urged upon Congress, and it 
has claimed to be realy for their adoption from the time of their 
extra meeting in 1837 Hitherto it has been rejected. But 
every rejection has been a pause for further deliberation and 
for fuller preparation, if necessary, by those who have origi- 
ginated and espoused this bill. Every provision, and every 
word in it, has, of course, been duly weighed, and it comes to 

us, at last, with a determination that not a letter shalt be al- 
tered. We must take the bill exactly as itis. No amendment 
in it will be permitted. Itisof evil augury that among the 
results of all this premeditation we should find one which dis- 
regards or evades one of the most important provisions in the 
fundamental law of our Government. And thie, too, without 
any thing in the shape of information—any thing pretending to 
be an estimate—any thing to disclose the intentions of those who 
are to execute the law, aa to the extent to which they mean to 
carry this delegated power over the whole Treasury of the 
United States. There is a kindred provisi.n equally extraor- 
dinary, and to my mind highly objectionable. in the Lith sec- 
tion of the bill, displaying an equa! disregard of the true prin: 
ciples upon which the Government under our Constitution 
ought to be administered. The Secretary and his subordinate 
officers are invested with ful) power to decide what “necessary 
additional expenses for clerks, fire-proof chests, or vaults, or 
other necessary expenses of safe-keeping and disbursing said 
moneys,” shall be allowed. ; 

This power, like the former, seeme studiously to exclude the 
knowledge and the interference of Congress. In both, we dis- 
cern the same disposition which characterizes the whole of this 
measure, of transferring all the power of the Goverment into 
the hands of the President and the officers of his appointment. 

No member of either House can inform himeelf, nor can he 
inform his constituenta, how much money is to be =e. nor 
at what point the expenditure igto cease. Neither is there any 
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accountability, the whole being left to the discretion of the Ex- 


ecutive and his subordinates—that discretion is the sole mea- 
sure. Whether they expend one thousand dollars, or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or one million of dollars, or ten millions 
of dollars, there is nothing in this act which does not leave it to 
their discretion. If there were no constitutional objection, still 
such confiding and incautious legislation carnot be too much 
deplored as a departure from first principles, and an alarming 
step towards aggrandizing the Executive at the expense of the 
power of the people by their representatives. 

But t return to the question of expense. I have said that, 
in my judgment, this scheme will not cust the country less than 
a million of dollars a year at first. We must bear in mind, too, 
that expease is productive of expense. If you establish a new 
branch of expense, you know that it will go on increasing and 
erilarging, so that the product will far outstrip the parent stock 
in size. There is no calculating the growth of an i!l-judged ex- 
penditure, nor what it will finally come to, however humble 
and diminutive it may appear inthe beginning. Two questions 
then arise, Is the country in a conditiva to bear a new imposi- 
tion? Does our experience encourage us (o impose a new bur- 
den by any confidence that we can keep it within bounds? 

As to the first of these questions, itis vot my intention to say 
much just now. It is quite unnecessary. + very One knows 
that the country is in disiress—deep distress—felt more severely 
in some parts than in others, but pervading all. Whatever it 
may be owing to, industry is crushed, produce sunk jn value, 
laber without employment, and of course without reward, cir- 
culation at a:tand, and every interest suffering. Uf there be any 
part which suffere more than the rest, it is the portion where the 
great staple of our exporteis produce:!, Your revenue isin the 
same condition, and etili falling off. For the payment of your 
current expenses, you have been obliged to contract a debi, b 
the jasue of Treasury notes, which must probably be increased, 
Is this a time to impose additional burdens, to create new ex- 
penses, to make new charges upon your revenue, already charg- 
ed with more than itcan bear? The very reverse of all this 
would seeta to be the obvious dictate of wisdom and patriotism, 
Forbear to increase the public trouble by new experiments, and 
new expenses, and new burdens. If you will do nothing to aid 
the country in its struggles for relief, at least be cautious how 
you aggravate its misery 

But what I have chiefly in view is the second of these inqui- 
ries. Do you find encouragement to open a new source of ex- 
pense from any recent experience that you can keep it within 
reasonable limits? Iwill appeal only to facts, specific facts, put 
in such quantity only as w be easily tntelligible, and taken from 
documents which cannot be denied or disputed. Let me thea 
call your attention to a single branch of revenue only—the cus- 
toms. [tis amazing and itis frightful to see with what rapidity 
the expenses have increased within a few years past. I refer 
to two Treasury documents, one of the 7th July, 1833, No. 504, 
the other of the 1ith February, 1839, No. 212. Though bearing 
different dates, they must be Faia side by side, the one being the 
complement of the other, and both necessary in order to get at 
tho truth. The one gives only the expenditure, the other the 
amount collected. 

Heieis an abstract of receipts and expenditures taken from 
these tWo documents: 


Receipts. Expenditures. 


1828 $23,205,523 24 $289,527 45 
1829 22,651,965 91 944.459 18 
1830 21,922,391 39 1,006,059 95 
1831 24,224,441 79 1,115,971 77 
1832 28,165,237 24 1,287,553 09 
1833 2,032,508 91 141001 72 
i834 16,214,957 15 1,266,480 16 
1835 19,391,310 59 1.256,197 70 
1836 23,409,910 53 1,368 401 67 
1837 11,169,290 39 1,459,501 45 
1838 9,328,770 56 


From this abstract it appears that the expenses of collecting 
the revenue from Customs have gone on, continually and rapid- 
ly increasing, from 1528, until, from being ia the year 1828 
$839,527 45, they had risen in 1837, (the last year of which we 
have any account,) to $1,459,501 45. Nor is this «ll, From 
the same documents it will be seen that an additional allowance 
was made by law for this branch of the pu lic service for each 
of the years 1833, 1S34, 1335, 1836, 1837, increasing the eapendi- 
ture beyond that which appears inthe above absiract. The 
amount yy pense and expended in the year 1537 was 
$37,773 59, which, being added to the ab »ve sum of €1,459 501 
45, makes the total expenditure for that year in collecting the 
revenue from customs, $1,497,275 (4. 

If from this you deduct the expenditure of 18-8, of $889,527 45, 
you find the increase to be no less than $507,747 59. Perhaps 
some one may sugzest that there was an increased revenue cel- 
lected in 1897; butsuch is not the fact, 1 wasa far less amount 
of revenue. In (S328, the revenue from customs was 
$23,205,523 64, which was collected at an expense, as already 
shown, of $389,527 45. The revenne from custome collected 
in 1837. was not the halfot this. lt was but $11,169,290 39, and 
the cost of collecting it was $1,497,275 01 cents. Fur this ex- 
traordinary increase of expenditure in this branch of the public 
service, during the period of nine years, almost doubling it, no 

ood reason has been assicne.t, nor is it belived can be assigned. 

f the expendiures tn that branch of ihe revenue go on increas: 
ing at the same rate, in a few years there will be nothing to re- 
ceive, Addto it the enormous defalcations from delinquent 
officera, which have occurred to it in that Department, inciud. 








jug Swartwout’s detalcation of amillion anda quarter, and how 
mach will be left?) Pursuing the same course, we should ina 
few years be able to return a lesson t) Turkey for that she has 
given to us, and teach Grand Fala »>make his reve- 


nue oppressive to hia peoy te aad u nlueiay 
But let us make a comparison of ay 
matter will stand: 

Allow me to remark, however, that accordi 
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bert’s statement. in pages 292, 2k 


ta his treasury. 
and see how the 
} zo Dr, Sey- 
work. the 
expenses of Collecting the revenue from Customs, from 1791 to 
1810, were at the rate of 4.04 per cent. on the amount collected 
—say four per cent. During the four years of Mr. Adaims’s 
administration, the total amount ecliected wes $86.357.882 15-- 
the average foreach year was $21.5994 3 OD cents. The total 
expenditure for the colection for four years was $3,160,296 SM. 
The average expentiure for each yeor, therefore, was 
$365,076 71. The total collection forthe following nine years 
under his successors was $196.512.013 SS: Toe average for 
each year, there/ore, was, §21,631.660 43, nearly the same as 
before. The total cost of collection for these nine years Was 
$11,085,606 695, giving an average for each year of §) 231,740 66, 
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But this is notall. There wasan extra appropriation for five 
years, as has been seen, of §311,884 88. The average for each 
of the five years is $62,376 97;‘add, then, to the above average 
of $1,231.740 66, the average for each of the five years, 
eae 97 cents, and it makes the average cost of those years 
$1,291,117 73. Deduct from this the average in the time of Mr. 
Adams's administration, $965 076 71, and it shows an average 
increase in the cost of collecting the revenue by customs of 
$429,041 02, or nearly fifty per cert. advance; this is an enor 
mous advance, Instead of seeking for new sources of expen- 
diture, we oughtto apply ourselves diligently to discover what 
this increase has been owing to, and if possible to apply a cor- 
rective; for, as lias been already remarked, the increase has 
been constantly advancing, and this fact iseven more alarming 
than the increased average, great as it is. 

In the time of Mr. Adama, the average rate of the cost of col- 
lection, it will be seen, was about four per cent.—being the 
same rate as from the year 1791 to 1810. Ie had followed in 
the footatens of his truly Niustrious predecessors—those who had 
administered the Government in its best daye. He adhered to 
their maxims, and conducted the administration with true wis- 
dom andeconomy. In the nine years immediately following, 
the average rate of collection is nearly six per cen'.—making a 
difference in those nine years of nearly four millions of dollars 
wasted and lost by expenditure in one branch of the service, 
Ju the year 1837, the last of which we have an account, the rate 
is hetween thirteen and fourteen per cent. on the amount col- 
lected; thatis, $1,497,275 for collecting $11,169,290 39. If, as 
has been before remark d, to this increased expense of collec- 
tion you ald the enormous defalcations which have been suf- 
fered, you will have a deplorable account of the revenue col- 
lected into the Treasury compared with the product of any for. 
mer period. What has become of the eaormovs amount ex- 
pended? Where hasit gone? Has it been a part ofthe spoils? 
Is there encouragement in this for adding new expenses? I 
have not looked into the expenses of other branc'es of the reve- 
nue, butthe glimpses we have had of thein lead to the painful 
conclusion that there has been equal extravagance and waste in 
the rest. At the rate we are goingon, we shall soon have no- 
thnz butexpenses. I repeat it, then, is there encouragement in 
this for opening new sources of expense? Are we noi admo- 
nished to the contrary?) Put Lask further—again, I ask— 
Is there such prosperity among the interests of the country as 
to allow it?) Whatinterestis not crushed? Commerce, manu- 
factures, planting, farming, the,laborer, are a}iin distress. And 
the hanks, the people’s own instituuorns, established by them- 
selves, for theit own accommodation, and adapted to their use, 
are they not sufféring with the people, partaking of their ca- 
Jamity, and in distress, because the people are distressed? 
Much as we revile and abuse them here, they sympathize with 
the people. The Government alone has stood aloof, more 
than secure,a gainer even by the common disaster. The ex 
penses have not been diminished, and the officers have bad 
their salaries enhanced, by having them paid in the best cur- 
rency; at the same time that, by the fall of all other things, 
their income has almost doubled their value. 


In 1837, at the called session, when there was anguish through. 
out the land, the President folded his robe about him, not like 
Cesar, to fall gracefully himself, but to look with graceful com- 
posure on the downfall of allabouthim. Recurring to that pe- 
riod, it seems to meas if some ene had looked down from a 
secure eminence upon the lamentable. destruction recently 
made by the tornado in Natchez; enjoying his own security, 
and desirous not to be troubled with the afflictions of the suffer- 
ers. Hisadvice, more philosophical than humane, wou!d be, 
“help yourselves, do not trouble me.” Ihave now done, for 
the present, with the question of expense. 1 trust enough has 
been. shown to satisly the House that the objections on this 
head are of themselves sufficient to condemn the measure; that, 
upon this gcound, if there were no other, it ought to be rejected. 
I proceed to the next consideration—of no less importance. 


2. Sarsry. 

In the organization of a Treasury Department, safety is, in- 
deed, the very first consideration. Accordingly, it wasto the 
security of the public treasure that General Hamilton applied 
his earnest attention. There is a great disposition, at times, to 
speak ill of thiseminent statesman. Yet no one can deny him 
the praise of having so organ zed the Department, as thoreughly 
to accomplish i'sgreatend. Such was his comprehensive sa- 
gacity, such his far-reaching foresight, that, from the beginning 
to the present day, not a defect has been discovered, not an al- 
teration has been made, though, in the revolution of parties, 
there has been sufficient inclination, and sufficient ability, too, 
to have made changes, if they had been at all admissible. But 
as often as his plan has been examined, his provident wisdom 
has been so convincingly manifested, even to his most deter- 
mined opponents, that they have been obliged to confess that no 
change could be made which would not be for the worse. That 
plan, as his gen‘us conceived and established it at the first, con 
tinues, to the present day, a lasting monument of his powers 
and his patriotism. What itis we shall presently see. 

To the present bill, upon the ground of safety, there is deep, 
irremoveable, decisive objection. Noone who will fairly consi 
der its provisions can for a mement doubt chat it will be wasteful 
and demaratizing—wastefull, because it will lead ta great losses 
o! the public money; demoral-zing, because it will create temp- 
tations te embezziement and breach of trust too strong for the 
infirmity of ouc nature to tesist, In both respects 
dicts the lessons of common sense ind experience. I do not cha- 
racterize it too strongly ia soying that, upon its face, it ts ab- 
surdly insufficient. except for increasing defaleation and em- 
bezziemept. If there be any who think the ecop we have had 
of these too smal!, or Che promise of future harvests of therm in 


adequate; who desire to earourage the growth of official ce 








linquency and the porio'y ing Or Waste of the public t eacnre, in 
my judgment, thev will fiad a powerful coaljutor in this bil 
For hose who would, like [famitton, desire to enard the public 
money from, plunder and waste, and apply it fauhfully to the 
servieeol the I eople from whom itis raised, this bill has nota 
single recommendation. Let uz see, 

Tne buildings, safes, and vaults being finishe., at a great ex 


key is (0 be delivered 
with to be placed in his 







pense, and the pablic money depo. ite 
wan individual. The funds are fou 
custody. ($15) The public treasure is guarted only by a 
key, and that key in the handsofa single individual. Te may 
have acceasto it whenever he pleases, without control, and 
without the knowledge of any one but himself. There is no 
eheck apon him of any kind whatever. Now, I invite every man 
to reflect upon this, fo ponder it, to realize ashe ought to do 
that this isthe main feature, nay, that is is the whole plan, to 
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place the money of the country in the hands ; 
without check or control. Can be give ithis ap prolnttvidual, 

The supposed checks (checks they are not, in any 
sense of the word) are alleged to be Deotided ta certain’ weet 
lative regulations and occasional examination. Of the enue 
kind are, section 6, which simply points out the duty; sect; mr 
requiring bonds to be given with sureties; section’ 17, wh; 
makes embezzlement a felony, punishable with fine at" 
prisonment; section 21, which probibits exchange of fusit™ 
cept for gold and silver; and section 22, which is a prohibin, , 
of fi uture specie circulars, and a plain censure of that whine 
was issued by the late President in 1836. Sections 12 a 
provide, very inadequately, for occasional examinations, den 
provisions discover a misgiving, a want of confidence j 
plan, a sense of the necessity of some colorable Securit whe 
though not in substance worth astraw, may have the’s teh, 
ance of asafeguard. But, neither individually nor collecivels 
do they constitute acheck. By a check, we mean a power 7! 
restrain or hinder a man from doing wrong at the moment fh 
he istempted or inclined to doso. Such are the checks Ay he 
Treasury of the United States. No man can take mone ~ 
of it. The concurrence of several is required; ang then, om 
checks¥upon one another. fo effectual have they proved tae 
not a doliar has ever been lost. But here, hy this bill, the hoe 
is in the hands of one man; his single will can decide when the 
vauit shall be opened; his single act can open it withou the 
concurrence and without even the knowledge of any other. 
goes alone, unseen, without restiaint. Where is the check? it 
telling him beforehand that he ought not to do so; that it is 
criminal; that he may be found out; and, if he should be, tha: 
he will be punished?” He knows allthis. It is the mora! law. 
it isthe law of the land; it is the oath of office, with its solemn 
sanction; it is the a duty of his office. Every defaulier hag 
known all this; and has known that, if detected, he would he 
punished. Do you increase the security by a more forma| 
declaration? Is itacheck? We shall see presently, from ire 
sistible evidence, that itis a mere pretence; for any Practica; 
purpose, not worth a straw, 

Is the plan, then, safe and sufficient? Before proceeding tp 
consider this question, however, I would ask the attention o the 
committee to an extraordinary and unaccountable novelty in 
the first and eleventh sections of this bill. The first section 
after enacting that rooms, fire-proof vaults, and safes, shall bs 
prepared in the new Treasury buildings in Washington, goes 
onto say, ‘“‘which said rooms, vaults, and safes are hereby Con: 
stituted anddeclared to be the 'Freasury of the United States.” 
The eleventh section enacts that, under certain circumstances, 
the moneys in the hands of the depositaries shali be considered 
and dealt with “as though the said moneys were actually in the 
Treasury of the United States” Whatisthe meaning of this? 
What is its a effect? Has it been fully considered? Does 
it mean that heretofore there has been no Treasury of the 
United States, and henceforth there isto be one; or does it mean 
thatthe nature and character of the Treasury are to be change:{} 
Upon these points no explanation has been given, no reason as. 
signed. A Treasury has always exisied—established by tre 
Constitution, recognised by our laws, understood in practice, 
incorporated into our business, and well understood. It was no; 
a thing of brick and mortar, of rooms, vaults, and safes, having 
a locality, and restrained within the narrow limits of the few de. 
signated rooms of the Treasury buildings. 

The Treasury, under the Constitution and laws, is a legal be. 
ing, and its legal definition is, that wherever in the United States 
is the treasure of the United States there is the Treasury, with 
all its constitutional rights, and guards, and immunities. When 
money is in a bank to the credit of the Treasurer, wherever the 
bank may be, that money is in the Treasury. When money ig 

aid to the cashier appointe | in the custom-house at New York, 
it isin the Treasury. The grasp of the be gl Soap reaches, 
secures, and guards all the money of the United States 
wherever it may be within the United states, and 
places it within the protection of the Constitution and laws. 
Once in the Treasury, it cannot be drawn out but in conse. 

uence ofan appropriation by law. This provision applies to 
the Treasury, as understood by the Constitution. No difficult 
has ever been found inits application. The guard is extend 
as it should be, to all the treasure of the United States. To 
change the character of the Treasury from a comprehensive, 
well defined, lezal being, toa thing of brick and mortar—to nar- 
row it down toa locality, instead of letting it, as heretofore, em- 
brace the treasure, wherever it may be, is inconsistent with the 
Constitution. 

Why make this extraordinary change? Is it meant that the 
moneys of the United States not within the Treasury building 
may be drawn out without an rors bylaw? Are they 
to be exempted from the contro! of Congress, and placed at the 
disposition entirely ofthe Executive officers? Is it intended to 
impair, ifnotto break down, this great safeguard of the Constitu- 
tion—this eherished security for the rights of the people? Such 
a decign is grossly unconstitutional; and, whether that be the 
design or not, the operation is itself a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Without further dwelling on this objcetion, I proceed to the 
inquiry already stated—is this plan safe and sufficient? This 
is a great mral as well as financial question. We 
are bound to take care of the security of the public treasure. 
Weare bourn!also to take care of the great interests of morality, 
so essential to our happiness and welfare. We ought, there- 

fore, with the utmost scrupulousness, to abstain as far as possi- 
ble from creating temptations which are known to be dangerous. 
As to this plan of entrusiing money to individuals for keeping, 
without check or control, reason and experience concur to re- 
probate it, The united voice of mankind condemnsit. For the 
present. however, I appeal ouly to your own experience, willing 
to abide by its decision. The question a pricri is no longer 
open  Briefas ovr history is, eur own experience isunhappily 
suflitient. Theevidence is uniform and concurrent. “Observe 
its weighi—its conclusive weight—and say if it can be Treason- 
ably or e nscientionsly disregarded. Revolving in my mind the 
true definition of envbezzlement, an! how it stands distingaish- 
ed from defe'cation, Thappened to turn tothe dictionary, and 
there T found it stated thus: embezz!ement “differs from stealing 
and robbing in this: that the latter implies a wrongfal taking of 
another's goods, hut embezzlement denotes the wrongful ap: 
propriation and use of what came into possession by right. Tis 
not uncammon for men entrusted with public money to em- 
bezzle it.” Here you see experience has establi a com: 
mon truthso clearly as to find a place in a dictionary of our 
lanenage; that truth is, that as surely as men are entrusted with 

ublic mo ey, public py Fe b> more or leas embezzled, 
The child that Is sent tq a dictionary for instruction finds the, 
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faication, it often happens, perheps most fre- 

gently, that there is no felonious intention, that is, no inten- 
qe folly to deprive the owner of his property. The delin- 
= woder the influence of strong temptation—his own ne- 
i prospect of advan the solicitation of friends— 
induced to violate his trust; he persuades himself that he is 
wrong, for he is convinced that he will be able to re- 


ony deposite in due time. If at such a moment he could 
vm 


he criminality ef these offences; but 
guempt 00 ee tl ; 
cases of 


- om. eee nevee be pe to roan whee he 
wou r y abstain from taking it. ut with no 
oan eye to eee him, assured of secrecy, and deluded into 

jef that no harm will be done, he yields to a temptation 
criminality he does not sufficiently perceive. There is 
pg this account the greater snare, and the greater danger. Good 
eo are betrayed y it to their ruin; eharacter is no adequate 
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oan iat us examine the evidence—we begin with that fur- 
sished by Our OWN statements; first let us turn to document 
Xo, 10, furnished to us at the present session by the Secretary 
{the Treasury. The tables in that document only come down 
wthe year 1536, inclusive; the total number of defaulters in 
page 8 is ‘WO thousand seven hundred and sixty, in that class. 
‘An immense number, it must be admitted, and an appalling 

t for those who would cenfide the whole treasure of 
the United States to individual keeping. The total loss is 
9,956,578 56, “loss per head’’ (for the Secretary puts it down 
asif he were numbering cattle) in the civil department $3,650; 
ig the military and naval department $1,613; and this, after al- 
jowing a deduction of 20 per cent. fer credits they might pro- 
wably show themselves to be entitled to. The table just re- 
frredto is ef disbursing officers; the next table, No. 2,is of 
collectors, 2 sort of sub-treasureis, confided in for keeping the 

blic moneys, as the sub-treasurers are to be under this act. 
Fae number of defaulters is 357; the total loss $2,033,549 81, not 
including, however, the defalcation of Swartwout, which is a 
mition and a quarter more. “ ‘The loss per head” is $5,737, 
We nextcome to the accounts of postmasters, in page 15, who 
are algo a sort of sub-treasurers, and here we find a large list of 
defaulters; the total number is not less than 626; the total 
amountof default $377,493 56; and certainly we caa derive no 
hope of improvement from our most recent experience; on the 
contrary, the Jast isthe woret. Of the total amount of the de- 
fault of postmasters, $142,250 43, occurred in the four years, 
fom 1833 to 1836, inclusive. The grand total, adding Mr. 
fwartwout’s default, is no less than $8,622,616! From another 
document it appears that the delinquent receivers from the 
siles of the public lands are 66. This table will be found in 
the report of a committee of this House at the session of 183°, 
9, No. 313, vol. 2, page 143. Surely these things have not 
been fully weighed, nor the admonition duly considered by those 
who would recommend the extension of individual confidence 
inthe keeping ef the public money. 

Yetthis is only a part ofthe evidence. I mean of the evi- 
dence we have before us, in our own proceedings, testified by 
our own document, and constantly in our sight. In the year 
1817 occurred the case of Theron Rudd, clerk of the district 
court of the district of New York, or of one of the districts in 
that State. He was a Sub-Treasurer, for he had the custody of 
the weasure belonging to the suitors in that court, public and 
private, At this time he had received into his hands, in the 
course of three or four years, a large sum of money, partly be- 
jonging to the United States, and partly to private suitors. It 
was not forthcoming. In the year 1S5!S a committee of this 
House made a report upon the subject, No. 138, Ist session 15th 
Congress. In that report the facts are fully stated. 1 wiil not 
take up the Qme of the committee with reading it at length, but 
willonly being to your view the concluding sentence: “By all 
which it doch appear to your committee that the funds of the 
court have not been faithfully applied, but that they have been 
most grossly and nefariously purloiued.”” ‘The amount due to 
the United States of the money thus purloined, was $64,906 15; 
private claimants $52,486, making a total of $117,307 O1. 
This, it will be borne in mind, was the case of a public officer, 
appointed under the authority of the United States. By and 
by L will show how the recurrence ofsuch purlolving was pro- 
vided against. ‘Then we had a defalcation by a clerk of this 
House. In both the instances thusstated, the Treasury of the 
United States was the sufferer. The accounts furnished to us 
donot show the extent of defaication amoug depositaries of this 
description. They are, therefore, a very inadequate representa- 
tioa, e as the sum is, of the total loss sustained by the T'rea- 
ury of the United States. Then it will be recollected we had a 
elalcation ¥ the sergeant-at-arms of this Ifouse. Have these 
taings been duly considered, in framing the present bill?’ They 
goto the very heartot it—they show it to be founded upon a 
false theory, Contra ticted by our own experience, as well as the 
experience of mankind. 
ut there is siill much more evidence, far more than can be 
koown to any individual, and far more than, if I knew it all, it 
would be possible to bring before you. “It is not uncommon,” 
asthe dictionary tells us, “for men entrusted with the public 
are embezzic it.” It is 80 Common, as you have seen, 
that the history is too long to be read, or to be listened wo. Some 
of the evidenee, however, Lcan vouch, and for the great remain- 
der, must refer to those who will task their recollection. Doubt- 
less there is no man present who has not known of instances, I 
can refer only to avery small part. I begin with Pennsylvania. 
The most striking and instructive instance there happens, also, 
to be one of great notoriety. It is the case of John Nicholson. 
Inthe year 1784, according to my recollection, Mr. Nicholson 
was a clerk in one ofthe public offices in Pennsylvania. He re- 
ommended himself to notice by his integrity, hisassiduity, and 
his capacity. About the period just mentioned, he framed a 
law for establishing the accounting department of the Common- 

alth, which m-t with the legislative sanction, and he was 
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arisen still continuing controversies, reaching great numbers of 
persons, but knowa by hisname. The remainder of his history 
1. isnot material to revert te. Then, ata subsequent period, we 
had a delinquent treasurer; his named need not mention. The 
case wil! be fovad in some of the books of reports 

We have-had instances, too, not of so public a nature, but 
equally demonsiative of the insufficiency and the danger of In- 
dividual confidence. In the Norihern Liberties Bank there was 
an individual employed oaly as a clerk or bookkeeper, but, 
from the excellence of his character and his uncommon qualifi- 
cations, almost entrusted with the entire management. For 
himself and for his friends, in violation of his trust, under the 
influence of temptation, he withdrew neacly half the capital of 
the bank. In this state things were when the directors first dis. 
covered his delinquené# We had also a recent instance in the 
Schuylkill Bank. We had acase of a railroad company, in 
which the President appropriated to his own use the means of 
the company to the amount, I think, of four hundred thousand 
dollars. These are all instances in. which confidence reposed 
in individuals was betrayed. They are instaaces, too, in which 
the individuals were deemed worthy of the confidence. I do 
not doubi that they were in the beginning. They were ruined 
by the confidence placed in them. 

1 now come to some very memorable and painful cases, 
which have occurred in the State of Virginja, and made a deep 
and permanent impression. Important as they are, still, if [ 
thought there were wounds that would-be opened by revivin 
the recollection of the », L would abstain from doing so; but 
am told that, afier this length of time, there is no danger on this 
score. The first of these was the case of General Preston, a 
treasurer of Virginia. 1 will givethe account of it from a paper 
which lies before me, furnisued by a gendeman well acquainted 
with the whole matter. 

General John Preston was first appointed Treasurer of Vir- 
ginia by the Executive, in the recess of the Legislature, in Oc- 
tober, 1508. He was reappointed by the Legislature to the of- 
fice in January, 1809; ani thenceforth, successively every year 
till January, 1519, when Jerman Baker was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Of Gen. Preston’s malversation In office, no suspicion 
had arisen ip any quarter till about Christmas, 1818. He had 
been, previously, always and universally esteemed a man of 
spotless integrity and honor. He was one of a numerous fami- 
ly of the most respectable people in Virginia; all of whom, 
with the exception of himself, are yet withouta stain. He was 
aman in easy circumstances, of simple and fruga! habits, and 
apparently free from thedominiou of any atrong passion what- 
ever, and from every vice that couldoffead against good morals 
or good manners. He was, I should think, at the termination 
of his public service as treasurer, about 65 yearsofage. The 
detection of his defaleation came upon the public like a clap of 
thunder ina cloudless day. 

The amount of the deticit in the Treasury, at the time he 
went out of office, was $132,588 of public money entrusted to 
his safekseping, as Treasurer of the Commonwealth; in addi- 
tion, there were entrusted to his own care $50,000 of money 
belonging to the literary fund, which had been put under the 
management of commissioners who had appointed him trea- 
surer of the fund; so that the whole amount of the defalcation 
was $122,533. Of this sum, it appeared he had vested in real 
estate, or otherwise, about $90,000; what he did with the rest 

aa never been explained, and is sti!la mystery. His malver- 
sation commenced no doubt many years before the detection of 
it; but it was unimportant, in the suit against his sureties, 
which was brought by the Commonwealth, to ascertain when 
or how it commenced, or the history of its progress; and, there- 
fore, 1 can give you no information as to this particular. A 
judgment was recovered agaiust hissureties, in his official bend, 
for the amount of the deficit inthe Treasury of the Common. 
wealth, exclusive ofthe ataeunt of the deficit in the literary 
fund, (which, in fact, was not discovered till afterwards, ) and his 
own property was sold to make good the deficit; but the pro. 
ceeds of his own effects fell short of the amount, and a large 
balance was pzid by his sureties. 

During the whole time of the continuance of Gen. Preston in 
office, the state of the treasury Was every year examined by a 
committee of tie Legislature, and reported to be in all respects 
fair and segular. The absence of all suspicion produced a 
want of care ia making these yearly examinations, which ena- 
bled the treasurer somehow or other to conceal his malver- 
sations, 

So much for the case of General Preston. His successor, 
Jerman Baker, was, at the time he was first appointed to the 
office, about forty-fonr years of age. He, too, like his prede- 
cessor, Wasa man of the fairest character; but be was nt, like 
him, in easy circumstances; on the contrary, be was much em- 
barrassed by debi. He continued in office till the 2th March, 
1828, when he died by hisown hand. Anexamination of the 
state of the Treasury by a commiitee of the Executive council 
had been appointed to be made on the Ist April; he knew from 
a commuuication made to him by one of the commitiee that 
the examination must lead toa detection of his embezzlement, 
and he anticipated the disgrace by suicide. The total amount 
of his embezziement was litle over $33,009. The exact man- 
ner in which he commiited the embezzlements was distinctly 
ascertained, as well asthe mannrerin which he had contrived 
to conceal them from the investigating committee of the Legis- 
Jature and of thejExecutive council; and this appeared so siim- 
ple, eo open to view, that & was wonderful how it could bave 
failed to attract atlenuon; but the same unbounded confidence 

wag reposed in him as in all his predecessors; and no maa ima- 
gining the possibility of embezzlement, so no man Wok the least 
pains to detect one. ‘ 

Now if our confidence should be asked in the officers to be 
appointed under this act, on account of the high source from 
which they are to derive the appointment, I answer that it is not 
higher than i the unfortunate cases last referred to. Those 
Oflicere were appointed by the Legislature of Virginia; and 
1 would say further, what no man can dispute, that the means 
of information possessed by that Legislature were far better 
than the Executive of the United States can ever have. They 
probably knew the men, many of them personally, which can 
rarely happen to the President. Their selection shows that 
they were well qualified to make it, for they appointed men of 
the very first character in the State. It must not be forgotien 
in addition to ali these considerations, that the President of the 
United States has not the whole Unicn to select from; he makes 
his appointments from his party. Neither are examinations to 
be relied upon; they were periodically wade in Virginia by com- 
mitiees appuinted for the pu and were far more substan- 
tial in ail respects than the colerable examinations directed by 
this bill. Yet they proved unavailing; and, stil] fugther, the 
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character of any officer who may be appointed under this bill 
can never offer a higher pledge, or be a better secarity, than 
was afforded by General Preston or Mr. Baker. 

These mstances have made a deep and permanent im 
sion in Virginia: it is nut to be wondered at that Virginia is 
opposed to the Sub-Treasury. I call apontbe Representatives 
of that State to speak her sentiments here. 1 am contending, 
not for triumph, but for truth, and will not believe it to be in 
vain. In that same State there is a still more recent case, oc- 
curtiag im one of her banks, and marked by the circumstance 
that the delinquent was a mao of high character, and enjoying 
unbounded confidence. Yet he too proved himeelf unworthy 
of the great confilence reposed in him, And here I would rs- 
mark that this qicston of personal confidence is precisely the 
same, Whether it cccut ia banks or eleewhere.. tis personal 
confidence that is o be reposed by thia bill, of the same kind, 
exposed to the sane templaiions, and iavolving the same risks 
as the instaaces which have now been dejailed. 1 appeal, then, 
to every member of this committee, whether is wise, or con- 
sistent with just morality, to ereaie such temptations, and to in- 
cur such risks. I appeal especially, as 1 said before, to the 
members from Virginia, because they know fuli well the pain, 
and suffering, and loss of character loflicted by the delinquency 
of the individuals who have been named. 

The evidence does not step here; 1 goes much further, and 
to my mind is quite conclusive. When the security for per- 
sonal confidence haa been betrayed or failed, and thus proved 
insufficient, what has been at last resorted to; not in one State, 
but universally! The very reverse of that which this bill pro- 
poses. The use of individual depositaries, and the reliance 
upon personal confidence, have been abandoned, condemned as 
unfit to be trusted to; and the very opposite method employed, 

This bill, by asingular contradiction to the universal decision 
founded upon experience, goes back to that which, having been 
tried and found wanting, has been condemned and abandoned. 
What wasdone by Congress with regard to those sub-treasurers 
of courts, with whom the money of suitors has been depoeited, as 
in the instance of Theron Rudd,in New York? By an act of the 
3d of March, 1317, it was enacted and provided that they should 
no longer be trusted. When that subject was under discussion. 
I recollect that we, who are from Pennsylvania, were gratified 
to find that an adequate provision had early been made in the 
courts of that district, affording perfect security, and furnishing 
a model for the legislation ef Congress. The learned judge of 
that court, the late Judge Peters, had been inthe public civil ser- 
vice during the war of the Revulution, was the associate of the 
men who organized our Government under the Constitution, 
and was well acquainted, no doubt, with the arrangement of the 
Treasury. Whatdid he do? By a rule of that court, no money 
was left in the hans of the clerk, (though a man as worthy of 
confidence as any men,) nor subject to his power. It was or- 
dered to be placed in bank, to the credit of the court, in the cause 
on account of which it was paid in, and could only be pald out 
upon the order of the court, certified by the clerk, under the 
court’ssea!. ‘This wasa perfect check, and nota dollar was ever 
lost in that district. The same plan precisely is adopted in the 
act of the 3d of March, 1817, as the law of al! our courts. Itis 
still the Jaw; it has been found, as far as I know, to be effectual 
No loss has since been sustained; but what is more material 
thia law isa legislative declaration by Congress that persona’ 
responsibility ie not to be relied op, as experience had shown, 
If it be‘true, as the existence of this act affirms, that the com- 
paratively «mall amounts lodged in the courts of the United 
States cannot be safely entrusted to indiwidual depositaries, 
how is it possible that any man in his right mindcan affirm 
that the whole treasure of the United States may be so en- 
trusted? 


What was done in Virginia? The caee of Baker induced the 
Legislature ‘o make a new organization of the Treasury De- 
partment. Before that time, the law required all public money 
to be paid directly tothe Treasurer; and though he was required 
to deposite such pordons of it as he should think not necesgar 
to be kept in the Treasury office, in the two banks of Virginia 
at Richmond, yet he deposited in the banks, and kept in the of- 
fice only such portions of the public money as he deemed con- 
venient, and payments to the public creditors were made by 
him, either out of the moneys kept in the Treasury office, or by 
checke on the banks, as he thought proper. The accounts key 
by the banks were accounts between them and the Treasurer; 
they were accountable to him alone, and he alone accountable to 
the Commonwealth. Al!l accounts of moneye due to or from the 
Commonwealth were settled in the Auditor’s office, and money¢ 
were received into the Treasury, or paid out of ft, upon war- 
rants of the Auditor, whose books were thus a check upon the 
accounts of the Treasurer, but not upon his disposition of the 
public money. 


The new organization made in consequence of Baker’s case 
is such that, in truth, not ene dollar of public money is ever en- 
trusted to the safekeeping of the treasurer. That efficer ie a 
mere clerk to keep the cash accaunis of the public treasury, 
The scheine is simply this: every colleetor ef public money, 
every person indebied to the public on any account, presenis 
his account to the First or the Second Auditor, according to the 
character of the fund to which the money belongs. The au- 
ditor, having asceitained the amount justly due, givea an order 
on the treasurer to receive the money from the debtor; upon 
which the treasurer endorses an order, that: the debtor shall pay 
ixinto one of the banks at Richmoud. The debtor bringsthe 
treasurer a receipt for it from the bank; the treasurer then 
givee himareceipt forit, which he carries to the auditor, who, 
thereunon, gives him an acquittance; and when money is paid 
from the treasury, the au:litor settles the claim, and gives the 
public creditor an order onthe treasurer for the emount due; 
upon which the treasurer endorses a check on one of the banks, 
and takea a receipt from the crediwwr for the amount. No 
money caw be paid into the treasury, or out of it, in any other 
way. 

These arrangements have proved efficient. I ¢all again upon 
the members of this House, and especially upon the members 
from Virginia, to say why they wil! depart from it to return to 
a plan already tried until its utter failure was proved? Why 
will they not listen to the voice of the C ees of the United 
Siates deliberately addressed to them? hy will they not 
listen to the voice of Virginia, speaking to them so emphati- 
callv? But, powerful as it is, we have not yet done with the 
evidence. What do we all do? What do individuals do for 
the safekeeping of theit money? Here and there one may be 
found who, perhaps, from some humor, (commonly deemed a 
very foolish one,) or some weak fear, keeps his treasure in his 
houve, The next thing you hear is of a robbery—perhaps « 
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murder—and then we all exclaim, what a fool he was thus to 
invite the robber to his dwelling ! 

What do associated bodies do, chartered or not chartered? 
Where do they place their money for safekeeping? What do 
public bodies do, towns, counties, States? They all resort to 
banks. What do we ourselves do? The moneys drawn for the 
uses of thie House are placed in bank. If the United States 
adopt a different plan, they will stand alone; and they will 
stand upon a foundation which the concurrent voice and expe- 
rience of the whole United Staves have declared to be insecure 
and insufficient. This is a strange anomaly ina popular Go- 
vernment, a representative Government springing from the 
people, and one would suppose imbued with the principles, the 
opinions, and the usages of the people. But these, it seems, 
are ali to be rejected, and the Government of the United States 
to be separated and distinguished in its very nature from the 
people, as if it were a monarchy or a despotism, and had an in- 
dependent character and existence of its own. 

will not take up the time of the committee with insisting 
upon the risk of robbery from without, yet it is certainly wor- 
thy of some consideration. In former times, when the treasure 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was kept in the Trea- 
eury building in the city of Philadelphia, it is well known at- 
tempts were made to rob the house by night. A bank in the 
city of Philadelphia has twice been robbed of large amounts 
ence from without, and once without any signs of external 
force. A receiver of the moneys of the United S:ates in the 
West was some years ago robbed of a large sum under circum- 
stances which attracted a great deal of attention. Whenever 
the same inducement is offered, as it will be by this bill, you 
may look for the same results; and no one can assure you that 
you may not look for pretended robberies, too, to cover real de- 
inquencies. But enough has been said to establish beyond 
contradiction that, in the “essential point of eafety, this plan is 
utterly deficient. 

We have been called upon for our plan. Our offering or not 
offering a plan cannot make our objections either stronger or 
weaker. @ur objection is, that thie bill is essentially weak and 
objectionable; but why should we offer a plan? We are buta 
minority in this House, and in the other House, and the Execu- 
tive isagainstus. With what hope of carrying it, could we 
propose any thing? I would readily state my own viewa, if there 
were time and occasion, although thers is no necessity for so 
doing. They would he very simple. I would only remind this 
House that what has been maybe. If they wish to k.ow what 
plan ts, in al! respects, best adajted to the service of the coun- 
try, they have only to inquire what plan was in operation when 
the condition of the country was most prosperous and happy. 
They will not find it to be the Sub-Treasury, either as it has ac- 
tually existed for three years past, or as it is proposed to be per- 
petuated by this bill. This hint is sufficient for the present pur- 
Dome. 

F But why talk abonta plan? We have alread seen that, in the 
establishment of a Treasury, three puints are to be regarded— 
“safety, economy, and public convenience.” For saiety and 
economy in keeping, banks are amply sufficient—good State 
banks! Who doubts it} Their capiial is ample security for 
whatever may be deposited in them, and until that whole capi- 
tal 18 exhuusted, the creditor can be in no danger. Money 
placed with them is protected by arrangements which they find 
necessary for their own security. Coufidence, in some degree, 
ie necessary even in a bank, but in a well ordered bank the sys- 
tem of checks is provided to make it as emall as possible. It 
is only where these guards are veglected, and too much confi- 
dence reposed in individuals, that they suffer losses. But be 
this as it may, their loss is no loss to the depositor, or to the 
creditor. The bank is bound to pay him. 

The security of the public treasure deposited in banks rests 
mainly on this, that ivenables you so to arrange your checks as 
that spoliation of the public funds cannot happen. 

Gen. Harrison saw this at once, with that intuitive and com- 
= omeny which so strikingly characterized him. 

anke were used from the beginning. hen, some time ago, 
in another debate, the act of 1789 was quoted 'o show that coin 
was omployed in the receipt and disbursement of the revenue, 
the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ADaMs] pro- 
daced an early Treasury order, directing the collectors w re- 
ceive bank paper, or to convert their money into such paper, 
and not to remitcoin. The same venerable gentieman accom- 
panied it with a remark—a perfectly just and obvious one—that 
to withdraw a given amountof coin froma placeof trade was 
not merely to deprive them of so much money, but of all the 
credit it would nourish. This plan was known to Congress, 
and approved by Congress, at a very early period, not later than 
the year 1794. In that year, Mr. Baldwin, member of Con- 
gress of Georgia, in this House, as chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose, made a report upon “the condition 
of the Treasury.” Any one desirous of becoming acquainted 
with ali the details of the Treasury arrangements, which, let it 
be remarked, continued in full operation to this very day, with- 
out any change whatever, will find them in that report, printed 
in the American State Papers—titie, Finance, vol. 1, p. 281. 
The paragraph most material to the present inquiry is in page 
233, under the head of “second, as to keeping.” Itis there 
stated, with obvious satisfaction, in the first place, that the public 
moneys are keptin the several banke; and, in the next place, 
that neither the Treasurer nor any other officer of the Govern- 
ment ever has in his possession, Cus‘ody, or control, any of the 
money or other things of value belonging to the United 
States; they are deposited in bank. To be eure, if any in- 
dividual could have drawn upon the bank, he would 
have had as much control, and as dangerous control 
over the money as if ithad been in his possession; and, accord- 
ingly, it has happened that defalcations have occurred wheie 
such control was allowed to individuals. It is the same thing 
as giving them the custody of ths publicmoney. But then the 
difference is this, and an important difference it is, that if the 
money is in the hands of an individual, you can establish no 
check will prevent him from embezzling or using it. If the 
money be in bank, you can easily establish checks which have 
never failed; such are the checks established in the organization 
of the Treasury Department by Alexander Hamilton, under 
which not a dollar has ever been embezzled or lost; such are 
the checks established by the act of 31 of March, 1817. which 
have proved efficacious; such are the checks established in the 
final arrangement of the Virginia Treasury, which have never 
failed ; such are the checks which every well con- 
stituted and well ordered moneyed institution in the United 
States establishes for itself, and finds to be effectual as long as 
they are maintained. It isonly where un.iue confidence in in- 
dividuals causes these guards to be neglected, that we find in- 





stances of defalcation or embezzlement. When ‘the treasure of 
the United States is deposited in State banks, or in any banks, 
these checks can be applied to it; it is therefore safe. mo. 
ney is kept without and therefore the = is econo- 
mical; but if the money be left in the hands of the individual, 
you can neither place guards over it nor have it kept without 
paying for it. 

fn point of expense and safety, therefore, there is no manner 
of com between State banka and individual depositaries. 
The former are infinitely preferable. No man of common sense 
= prudence would hesitate between them in his own 

aire. 

The riek from loss from the failure of banks employed as de- 
positaries, is absolntely nothing. Fram the report of the Secre 
tary of the Treasury of the 15th of mber, 1834, it appears 
that all the losses from this cause, from the establishment of the 
Government to the present day, are so small as not to be worth 
estimating or considering. That the whole loss (including that 
by bank paper) is not equal, as he says, “to the sums frequently 
lost by the failure of many single disbursing agents connected 
with different departments of the Government, and under bond 
they will not exceed what is due from two mercantile firms.’ 
This, it will be perceived, is a positive statement of a fact, which 
is, of course, to be taken to be true; and there is no doubt of its 
truth. There isno doubt either of the truth of the deduction 
which the Secretary of the Treasury makes from it. In the 
saine report there is a plain assertion of the infinite superiority 
of banks over individual depositaries. Accordingly, upon that 
evidence, thus furnished hy the Secretary, such has been the 
universal conclusion. Inthe Doc. No. 10, ofthe present session, 
there is a table contained, (No. 3,) which seems to present a dif- 
ferent view. Isay seems. It cannot be supposed that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury meant flatly to contradict himself as 
to a plain matter of fabt. He had no other or better know- 
ledge in 1837 than he had in December, 1834. He does not 
pretend to have had any thing before him which ought to 
change his statement. To suppose that under these circum- 
stances he has flatly contradicted himself, would be to discre- 
dit him_altogether. He would not be entitled to be believed 
in eithe® statement. The rule of law, and the rule of com- 
mon sense, is to endeavor to reconcile evidence, rather than 
produce a conflict in it, and especially when it is the evidence 
ef the same witness, who must o herwise be made to rontra- 
dict himself, and destrey his own character for veracity. If 
these two statements be different in point of fact, one of them 
must inevitably be untrue. But, upon examination, it will 
be found that they can be reconciled; penetrating beyond 
the surface of No. 3, which 1s certainly ev contrived, whe- 
ther by design or accident itis not for me to say, as to seem 
to contradict the former one. The difference between there 
two statements is this: the first of them, that in Decemner, 
1534, asserts a fact; the latter presents an estimate. The esti- 
mate as no reference whatever to the fact, but is founded upon 
considerations entirely unconnected with it. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that these two statements have been made out—the very 
face of them shows it—with contradictory views. The first was 
designed to maintain that the State banks are secure and safe-— 
the last is designed to disparage all banks. And this contradic- 
tion of purpose has Jed to the seeming contradiction between 
them, whether designed or not. 

But, with a little attention, we can reconcile the Secretary 
with himself; and in charity we must do so. In the table No. 3, 
there is a column with the heading, “Losses by deposite banks.” 
There is another column, headed ‘‘Losses on notes received.” 
In the first column, from 1789 to 1816, inclusive, the statement 
is, “None appearing on the books.” Why th’se qualifying 
words, “appearing on the books,’’ are introduced, it is difficult 
to say, unless it is meant tosuggest to the reader that there may 
be losses which do not appear, and thus to raise a doubt in his 
mind. The common rule is, “De non apparentibus, et non 
existentibus, eadem estratio’’—a maxim very familiar to the 
Secretory, and especially applicable here; vecause, if a loss did 
exist, it must have appeared, Throughout the remaining pe- 
riod, under this same head, some losses are stated, but of 0 
small an amount as not to impair the truth of what the Secre- 
tary stated in December, 1834. So far, then, there is no contra: 
diction. In the second column, “Losses on notes received,” he 
has the following statement for the four years beginning in 1813, 
and ending in 1816, to wit: “Estimated in these four years by 
the Treasury Department at $5,500,000." “Estimated by com. 
mittee of House of Representatives at $34,000,000 ”” The grounds 
of this estimate, or the principles on which it is made, are not 
exhibited; we only discern that they are the same as those upon 
which the committee of the House of Representatives proceed- 
el. What these are we are informed by an extract from a re- 
port of that committee, accompanying this table, and sent by the 
Secretary to this House, no doubt for the purpose of explanation. 
Let us see what it is. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr. McDuffie,] who had made that report, was arguing 
in favor of a National Bank, and in favor of the renewal of the 
charter of the existing Bank. His object in the part extracted 
was to show what the Government had lost, during the period 
just referred to, by not having a National Bank—not that it had 
lost by employing the State banks. Nosuch thing. The whole 
argument was Consistent and clear, and very able. But the 
Secreta y of the Treasury argues, not as the distinguished gen- 
tleman at the head of that committee did, but, if he argues at all, 
argues against all banks. This is a total perversion of the 
reasoning of the committee, and contrary to the very design of 
it. It applies to a point which was not in the view of the rom- 
committee. It may perhaps beskilful, butit is extremely un- 
fair. Mr. McDuffie never said in that report that there had been 
losses by State banks. He said there had been losses by not 
having a National Bank; which was true then and is true now, 
The processby which he reached nis conclusion is thie: During 
the short period of the war he says you sold $80,000,000 of debt 
atan average discount of 15 percent. There was a loss, there- 
fore, of $12,000,000, “which would in all probability have been 
saveil ifthe Treasury had been aided by such an institution as 
the Bank of the United States” The plain and ebvious mean- 
ing of this is, if you had hada Bank of the United States, your cre. 
dit would been maintained; you would haveeold stock ata higher 
price; therefore, you would have saved the loss of the $12,000,- 
000, or a partof it. But he says further: “The $68,°00,000 re- 
ceived by the Government for its stock wasin bank paper, 
which, compared with specie, was depreciated.” This is as 
plain as what goes before. The credit of the banks was better 
than the credit of the Goverument, but bank paper was not as 
good as specie. The Government was obliged to go to market 
with its stock, ia undue quantities, during the pressure of the 
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war, in order to get the means of carrying it on, and 

take in exchange for it what people were wilhug oat I 
they had required specie, and been able to obtain it at all, 
could only have obtained as much as was equal to the amou, 
of bank paper received, less the difference. “But,” says Mr 
McDuffie, “if youhadhad a Bank of the United re 
been maintained.” , 


All this is very clear and intelligible; but the Sec: 
estimate, calls thisa total loss, oleae by the coment ‘ 
his own reduced estimate, a loss on notes received. Ever 
man who is able to understand this subject perceives that 1; 
loss was upon the stock sold, because the Government cou 
not, in exchange for it, get a greater amount in bank pape, 
Thus the whole is reconciled and explained, and the aseertiou ¢ 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of 1834, stands y 
impeached. By the two banks of the United States, employe 
as depositories, and credited by receiving their bills, not a do 
lar wasever lost in the whole period of their existence, whi 
was forty years. By the Siate banks, in the whole period , 
our Government, from 1789 to the presenttime, the loss 
been so small as not to be worth computing, 

The position, then, is clear and impregnable, that, for safet 
and economy in keeping, banks are unexceptionable—individ 
al depositaries, as clearly, are not. Banks, then, are unqu 
tionably preferable. Individual depositaries ought never to 
resorted to, and never are resorted to, but in case of absoly 
necessity. Whenever they are resoried to, from necessity 
other wise, loss is sure to follow. 

Certain other things, besides safety and economy in keeping 
are requisite to a complete system which, it may be admit 
neither State banks nor individual depositaries can adequate| 
supply, The fiscal convenience and regularity of the Gover, 
ment, the maintenance of a uniform currency in sufficie 
quantity, the adaptation of the fiscal concerns of the nation j 
the business and circulation of the country, 60 as to assist an 
regulate th: m; all these are things which are desirable, ay 
which may beattained. Supposing that State banks and ind 
vidual depositaries are equally incompetent in this respect, ati! 
the banks would have the superiority in pointof safety an 
economy. Their preference would be a plain dictate of ‘pru 
dence. In reality, however, even State banks can do muck 
more than individual depositaries can towards the accompiish 
ment of these purposes. They can only be effectually and tho 
roughly accomplished by means of a National Bank. You pe 
ver have had, and you never can have, a perfectsystem withou 
it. With it you have had, and you know that you can have, 
system as perfect and as conducive to the welfare of the peop! 
as the nature of things will allow. It worked better than an 
system in the known world. It answered fully all the purpose 
of the Treasury; it conformed to the habits and wishes of th 
people; and it went hand in hand with their prosperity. Wit 
out it you have had nothing but disorder, and you never wi 
have. Thepresent question, however, is not about a Banko 
the United States: it is between banks and individuals; and 
trust enough has been said to show that individual depositaric 
are unsafe and extravagant. On thia point thereseems to) 
universal consent throughout the United States. 

I owe some apology to the committee for going into eo mu 
detail under this head. It 1s tedious, undoubtedly; but I tru: 
they will be satisfied that the evidence thus.exhibited to them 
bearing as it does directly upon the practical operation of th 
project—is more instructive than any general statements wou! 
be, and far more satisfactory than the more general views | 
which the subject might be considered. 7 ) 

A Sub-Treasurer will have no difficulty whatever in carryii 
off the public treasure; he has only to roll the chest to asteam 
er that may be ready to depart, and he and the money are in 
mediately beyond the reach of the Government; or, if he ha 
been previously delinquent, he may carry himself off in th 
same way, without any risk of being overtaken. : 

We now proceed to the remaining point to be considcre 
namely, the CONVENIENCE of the plan. id 

We have already,.aa has been before remarked, had it in ope 
ration for three years. There is ne | in the effects it h 
produced during that time to recommend it for continuance 
On the floor of this House it was declared three years ago, b 
the then chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, th 
it Was in operation; and, “in epite of lamentations here or els 
where,’ would be in operation until the 4th of March, 16! 
The meaning of this declaration was, that it would not be re 

pealed during the term of the present Presider.t—he would vet 
a repeal. Whether he meant this as an intimation that no reli¢ 
was tobe had but by a change of the head of the Administ 
tion, 1 will not undertake tosay, but assuredly the people hav 
taken it as a hint to that effect, and are now, with unexample 
zeal and unanimity, preparing to cut - the evil at the root b 
means of the ballot-box. A change t — resolved upon 
and who can wonder at itefier what they have suffered and wh 
they have been told? The bill means one of two things: eithe 
to establish adifferent and better currency for the Governmer 
than that used by the people, or to force into use a hard m 
currency for all the concerns of the country. 

It pro finally, by one or both of these means, to bre 
up and destroy the banking or credit system. My position, 
this subject, is a very plain, and, as a to me, a ve 
safe one. Itisthis: that it is cheapest and most convenient ( 
the people to pay their public dues in their accustomed curre 
cy. If that be convertible paper, their adoption of it proves th 
it is as good, or better than specie. It is better suited to thei 
business, else they would not adopt it. Why should they p 
pay init?) What is asked, and what ought to be expected fro 
them by the Government, isa contribution from what they have 
It is the toll to the miller—a part of the produce sent to him ( 
be manufactured, taken fiom the mass. So it should be wil 
the Government. There is no more reason or convenience | 
requiring of the citizen to buy for them out of h 
usual way of dealing, than for the millér to der that his tol 
should be paid in superior grain. The only example to th 
contrary, that I know of, is that of China, already mentioned 
The nature of our Government demands that this system shou 
be adhered to. A departure from it tends to change the ¢ 
racter of thc Government. Jt makes the distinction in ‘avor 0 
the Government elevating them in this respect above the pogy 
ple, as ifthat which the people find good for themee: | 
= ~ geets enough for eee et It y — , & 
pa of the Government the peop ’ 
Devcrament al! feeling of the afflictions wich, by theke pressu | 
weigh down the people—they are not felt by ¢ ry. Bye 
this scheme ofa separate circulation, there is a separate pulea 
tion, so that the disease which visits the people is not felt at 4 
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SO ee an : 
nor in the Treasury circulation. Nay, more than 
Treat at the very circumstances which oppress, disastrous! y 
oppress the business of the country in all its branches, may, as 
they now actually do, turn to the advantage of the office hold- 
es. Thus, there is not only a want ofsympathy, but an accrual 
god conflict between their concerns; when every maa 
oitet admit ths they ought to be identical, so that at the Trea- 
qury, and in the Government, there should be aquick and lively 
sensibility to whatever injuriously affects the people. Without 
chia, We Must always experience what we have experienced for 
ee three years, a careless indifference in the Government 
to the distresses of the People, and a cold-hearted neglect of the 
peans of giving relief. : 
‘The officers of the Government in fact cease to be a part of the 
je, aad acquire interests of their own, directly opposed to 
tne common interests. The family compact is thus perverted, 
sad an approximation made to Governments of an entirely dif- 
jeren. character. The practice of such Governments proves 
nothing. Still, what has been assumed in regard to them is not 
rue. 4 theisland of Cuba, for exambie, any one who will look 
ino Hazzard’s Register, at page 414, will find that the currency 
and circulation are in a condition of extreme disorder. Worn 
anddepreciated coin of inconvenient denominations, such as pis- 
are forced in payment, at prices far beyond their real 
ralue—doubloons have difierent values. The whole thing is 
unjust, inconvenient, and oppressive in its operation. The re- 
medy the people have suught for is a bank; but this, the metro- 
yiiian Government in Spaia refuses to allow them; or, which 
equivalent, will grant it only upon terins (00 onerous to be 
accepted. Ido not doubtthat, if we had time to go into anexa- 
mination of the Other evidence, we should find the history else- 
where to be the same. . ; 

Thia hil! destroys, by one of its enactments, the only remain- 
ing connection of the Traasury with banks, and the only rem- 
nant of wholesome Control it has over them. The resolution 
of the 30th of April, 1816, makes the notes of specie paying 
banks receivable inthe payment of public dues. This, it may 
be admitted, is an insufficient check, not to be compared to that 
which would be afforded by a Bankof the United States; but 
gill it iga check. The Government, by means of it, has the 

er to discredit banks that fail to pay specie, and so to aid 
the peoplein keeping the banks upto theirduty. But thisact 
that resolution, and prohibits the receiptof bank notes 

entirely, good or bad. Thus it discredits all banks, instead of dis- 
crediting only those who have not done what they ought todo to 
mstain their credit. In thisthe Government does more than 
peglect its duty, whichis to regulate, and support, and provide 
forthe currency. Its power is here exercised to the contrary. 
Ldestroys, as far asitis able, the distinction between good and 
bad banks, and places them all upon a level, when it is obvi- 
ously the interest ef the people that the distinction ‘should be 
maintaine’ by all the exertions of both Guverament and people. 
Sill worse, there is a perpetual conflict produced, injurious to 
the banks, by keeping upa continual, and at the same time, an 
wocertain demand upon thein for their specie, so that they ne- 
ver can know what they may be called on for. 

The Treasury avoids the obnoxious responsibility of drawing 
specie from the banks, but it compels the people to make the 

drafts on the banks, being thus itself the secret cause of the 
mischief, but putting the odium upon individuals. Why this 
war upon the banks? They are State institutions, authorized 
and established by the Legislatures of the States, and having 
every constitutional sanction. They ave within the States, un- 
der the protection of the States, and beyond the reach of any di- 
rect power of the National Government. The exercise of sucii 
apower is as plainly denied as if it were expressly prohibited in 
the Constitution. Isit right, then? Isit consistent with the tius 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States? Is it nota 
most wanton and unauthorized abuse of the powers granted, to 
employ them indirectly for the accomplishment of purposes 
which cannot be constitutionally accomplished? Why may not 
the Federal Governinent abuse all its powers in the same way, 
andmake war upon every State right and State interest} The 
right of the States to have banks, andthe rightof the people to 
use bank credit in their business, their right so to employ their 
capital is just as clear and perfect a right as the right to cultivate 
theearth and to raise from it such products as are deemed most 
advantageous. Why may not the Government of the United 
States, then, with equal justice, make war upon any other em- 
ployment of capital or industry?) Why not employ their powers 
0 stop the cultivation of cotton or tobacco? or the manufacture 
vf cotton or wool? This would bea daring invasion of the 
rights of the Siates and the people; butso is the war upon the 
yanks. The duty of the Government is to protect and to regulate 
them. Ithas the power to do so. The neglect to exercise it 
kd - Government is the real cause of th ir warfare upon the 
eS. 

Banks are essentially republican institutions. They have 
frown up every where with the growth of commerce and the 
aivance of free principles. In these United States they have 
been Co-existent with our independence and freedom; and be- 
ties the merit of this association, it cannot be denied by any ove 
acquainted with our history that they contributed powerfully 
osscure them. In our colonial state we had no banks. Ail 
the colonies, finding credit ofsome sort necessary, prayed for the 
issue of paper moncy; it was grudgingly and scantily and tar- 
dily allowed to them; as if the metropolitan Government had an 
instinctive feeling that the ‘use of credit would invigorate the 
growth of industry, and hasten the period when this great coun 
try would claiin to shake off colonia! subjection. It could not 
be entirely denied, and, for want of something better. all the co- 
loufes had recourse to the issue of bilis of credit. They are fi- 
able to greatand serious objections, asa!l Govergment paper is.. 
There is an unrestrained tendency to excess, in the use of Go 
verament paper, which never fails to cause its depreciation, ant 
often its entire destruciion. Such was the case with our conti- 
nental meney. After gradually exhausting the public confi- 
dence, it finally faile’ in the year 1779 or 1780. Inthe midsi of 
tne war the Government was left without money or credit. At 
this critical moment, a few patriotic citizens, from their own 
means, established the Bank of North America in the city of 
Pailadelphia—ithe same which, soon after, was incorporated by 
ao ordinance of Congress. 

Credit revived. By the agency of this institu'ion funds were 
oained, which the credit of the Government could not com 
mand, for the decisive military movement which terminated 

the warat Yorktown. I have said that they are essentially re- 
publican institutions, I may add, they are, in that respect, pre- 
cisaly adapted to our condition and to the support of republican 
toon We have few overgrown fortunes. We have few 
arein the opposite extreme of abject poverty. We tiave 





not, happily, the contrast which is exhibited elsewhere. The 
secret ofour happiness consists mainly in this. 

We have, at the same iime, full employment for capital, and 
itis furaished by- meads of banks. Itisa rare thing to find an 
individual among us who is able to establish a bank of his 
own. The late S:ephen Girard was rich enough to employ 
4 million and a halfof capital in that way; which, at the time 
of his death, had increased by the profits to four millions of 
doliars. 

Suppose there had been fifteen hundred people who could 
contr: bute one thousand dollars each to the like purpose; or fif- 
teen thousand who could contribute one hundred dollars each, 
why would you withhold from them the privilege of employing 
their capital by union in the same manner as their richer neigh- 
ber? Would you give the advantage in this rezpect to the rich? 
Surely not. The capital of the country, in small portions, is 
distributed among a great many individuals, in whose hands it 
would be idle and inactive, producing nothing to themselves or 
woothers. By combining their means in a bank, they make it 
profitable for th mselves and for the community. Their char- 
tergives them nothing hut the privilege of thus unitiog. It 
coniers upon them no benefit which each individual does not en- 
joy. They can have a common seal. They can sue anid be 
sued; and are subjected tosuch restrictions as the State Legisla- 
turesmay think fit. No monopoly isgrantedtothem. On the 
contrary, they are permitted to associate in order to counteract 
the monopoly of wealth. 

The history of banks shows that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, thisis their operation. ‘They are often denounced in 
thoughtless and violent declamation as aristocratic institutions, 
Those who make such charges have not examined into the 
matter. They are essentially Democratic institu'tons. Of 
fourteen banks in the city and county of Philadelphia, it ap- 
pears from an investigation made a few years ago, that the to- 
tal capital was $14,005,000. The number of  stockhold. 
ers Was, at the same time, 7,112; the average amount of each 
stockholder was therefore $2,010—scarcely as much as the pay 
ofa member of this House for a long session, and nothing like 
the amount of pay and mileage. Are these stockholders mem. 
bers of the aristocracy? In the Kensington Bank the capital 
was $250,000, the shareholders were 253; the average proprie- 
torship was therefore less than $1,000. Were these stockhold- 
ers membera of the aristocracy? Are they a deacriptioa of 
persons to cause us such fearful alarm, and to deserve such 
vehement denunciations?) The smallest proprietorship in the 
Bank of England, according to my recollection, is £500 ster- 
ling, or $2,500. The stock in our banks is seldom higher than 
$100 ashare, and in most of them aslow as $50. A small acen- 
mulation serves to buy one. If these bank proprietors be not 
formidable for their wealth—and, surely, po sane man will pre- 
tend that they are—still less are they to be dreaded for their 
character, Inthe same investigation, it was found that, in the 
Philadelphia Bank, full one-third of the stock was held by the 
most helpless portions of society—by widows and children, 
trustees, executors, and benevolent societies. No doubt the 
prepertion would be found the same in the other banks,and in 
some of them even greater. Such people are noc to be feared. 
They do not deserve to be denounced. They ought to be sup- 
ported and protected. It is inhuman to make war upon them. 
Their little portionis the representative of their own, or their 
parents’ industry, or the lite purse collected for objects of 
charity, and has a just claim to our most sacred regard. Such 
is the aristocracy of the capital of these State banks. Is its 
employ:ent aristocratic? The money thus accumulated is 
lent to the industrious and enterprising to help them in their 
lawful pursuits, and to encourage exertion for placing them- 
seives inastate of independent comfort. Whatever it may be 
the fashion in these days to say of credit, De. Franklin, who 
had passed through every grade in life, from a humble prin- 
ter’a boy to the highest elevation, knew full well the value of 
credit to an industrious young man. He knew its value to a 
community. Besides insisting upon itin his writings, he re- 
membered it emphatically in his will. He left two legacies: 
ons ta the city of Philadelphia, and the other to the city of Bes- 
ton, of money to be lent out to young mechanics. This act has 
always been regarded as a proof of his wisdom and benevo- 
lence. Is this an aristocratic employment of money? Is it a 
thing tobe denounced and declaimed against, and menaced 
with destruction? 

But, of the present measure, the object and the effect are 
plainly to raise the value of inoney by diminishing its quanti 
ty and at the same time increasing its cost, by substitutmg an 
expensive currency for one that is cheap. This, too, is to be 
achieved very rapidly, sudden!v—I may say, at once. 

All who have thought upon this subject have concurred in 
opinion that the gradual increase of the quantity, even with the 
diminution of value, is favorable to industry, to prosperity, and 
to human happiness. From the first working of the mines oa 
this continent till quite lately, this operation was going on, until 
at length, by the increase) quantity of gold and silver used in 
coin, its value was reduced, as Connor to about one-fourth. 
This embraces the period ia the history of the world when its 
improvement haz been the greatest and the steadiest. There is 
not the to gointo a detailed examination; but those who desire 
to se how much better the condition of man is, how his com- 
forts have beeu increased, his health promoted, and even the 
probabilities of life enlarged by several years, may find many 
of the particulars in Mr. McCulloch’s statistics of the British 
empire. All have agreed that the diminution of quantity, and 
consequent enhancement of the value of money, is injurious. 
The present iz an inauspicions roment for insisting on an in- 
creased use of goldand silver; for, owing to the disturbances in 
the States south of us, or to the falling off of the productiveness 
of the America’ mines,there has been a great diminution in the 
world of the qaonuty above ground. Mr. Jacob, in his work 
upon this subject, compiled with great care estimates that the 
diminution in the period of twenty yeais, from 1809 to 1829, is 
£56,000 ,000 sterling. being about one-sixth of the whole quantity. 
If it has gone on atthe same rate for the last ten years, you may 
add £33 .0 0,000 sterling, whteh will make it one-fourth. What 
is our proportion in this diminished state of the gold and silver 
of the world? 

Leaving these general views, however, let us come to those 
which are more strictly our own. The diminished quantity 
and the increased value of money operate upon property, upon 
wages, or the p ice of labor, and upon debts, but in very diffe- 
rent and even opposite ways, Jt lowers property, it reduces 
wges, and it increases debts. An estate which may have been 
adequate to pay all the charges upon it, and Jeave something for 
the owner, Is unable to discharge its incdmbrances; the owner 
has nothing left, and he is ruined, It is no fault of his; he had 
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no reason to expect, no prudence required him. to foresee, sucha 
reverse. Reverses he might knew he was exposed to, from va- 
rious causes, and if they came he must submitto them. But it 
could never enter his mind that he was going to be ruiaed by an 
actof the Government. [He would look to that quarter rather for 
aid than for destruction. Sudden changes in the currency, of 
this sort, by the disorder and obstruction they introduce inte all 
classes of industry, deprive the poor man of employment, or, if 
he is able to get it, compel him to work for less, But the office 
holder, the creditor, and the moneyed capitalist are benefited; 
the nominal amount they receive is the same, but the denomina. 
tion represents a greater value—it may be double. What is 
gained by the office holder, the creditor, and by the capitalist, je 
lost to the producer, to the owner of property, to the debtor, and 
to the laborer; they are all sacrificed in the crisis of caprice and 
experiment. Now let us look, in the first place, at the condition 
of our country. Itisa very large debtor, Tue States of this 
Union owe at least two handred millions of dollars, a great part 
of itabroad. The annual interest may be computed, oo 
including the charges, at twelve millions of dvilars. The debts 
owing among ourselves cannot be estimated with any precision, 
nor the debis owing by individuals abroad. The debt at home 
is unequally divided among different sections of the country; a 
large portion of it resta upon the South, and especially the 
Sou hwestern States. The latter are very heavily encumbered, 
at the sametime that their chief staple has fallen below what any 
one could haveanticipated. Itis probable there is a large debt in 
the West also, from the inordinate sales of lands in 1835 and 
1836. 

There is also a universal crush and stagnation. There is 
with it an unprecedented want of confidence. Property 
seemnsto have lostits value; credit is destroyed; and labor is 
withoutemployment, They all stand in need of encourage- 
ment and assistance. Is it wise, expedient, or juet, under these 
circumstances, todo any thing which will increase the distress 
—which will co-operate with the destruction sow going en, 
and aggravate the public calamity? Is it consistent with com- 
mon humanity to dofurtherinjury tothe owner of property, 
the debtor, and the laborer? Ought we, above all, to throw in 
this new and powerful ingredient of injustice and wrong, by 
raising the value of money? A parental Government would 
see and feel thatthis duty was ina contrary direction. One 
would suppose that the performance of such aduty would, at 
all timea, be acceptable and pleasing. Still, if it were beyond 
the power of Government to give any aid, (which I do not ad- 
mit,) itis unnatural and cruel in the Government, by its mea- 
sures, to place its foot upon the crushed interests of the coun- 
try, as ifit were de erminedto sink them still lower, and to 
keep them down. A change is necessary. No one doubts it. 
But ofall the changes that could be wrought, thie Sub Treaau- 
ry is most to be deprecated. It has no healing in it for the dis. 
order ofthe times. It is poisoneus, and so has proved iteclf 
for the lastthree years. 

But we are continually told there hes been overirading, over- 
issue, andthe like. What then? The calamity ie upon us, 
and our duty is to endeavor to alleviate it. Ought we to seek 
to aggravate it?’ Why, especially, when there has been a ge- 
neral excess, are we to point our whole indignation against 
the banks, evenif they had shared in the delusion which af. 
fected every branch of business? Io a report at the extra see- 
sion, the Secretary undertook to instruct ue asto the causes of 
our embarrassments. The first he mentioned was the over 
production of cotton, and the consequent fallof price, equal to 
twenty millions ofdollars. Why not, then, check the produc- 
tion of cotton, restrict its culture, or take it into the hands of 
the Government? Examples may be found of such things. 
The poor Ryots, in British India, are compelled to cultivate 
the opium plant, at a price fixed by the Government, (s0 low 
as scarcely fto afford a substance,) and to furnish the product 
to their task-mast rs, that they may make a profit of some 
millions by smuggling the poisonous drug into China. The 
Spanish Government kept in ite hands a monopoly of tobacco 
in Mexico, The cultivator could only sell to the Government 
at the price fixed by the Government, who alone manufactured 
the article, and, when manufactured, sold it at their own price. 
From this monopoly, according to Baron Humboldt, Bpain 
drew an annual revenue of four millions of dollars a year. 
The Mexican Government, with a Constitution like our own 
(except that the President is only eligible for one term, in which 
the have the advantage of ours,) and Republican forms, con- 
tinues the monopoly. If it be said that such restraints or inter- 
ferevce onthe part of Government are inconsistent with the 
freedom ofthe citizen, I admit the answer to just and sufficient. 
The fluctuations of trade are the effects ofthe spirit of enter- 
prise, and, when that is left free to exert iteelf, they will occa- 
sionally occur. We had, at one period, over-speculation in 
merino sheep; we have lately had itin morus multicaulis—both 
appear to have been foolish errors, and much to be regretted. 
But does any one madly conclude from this that the Govern- 
ment should be invested with power over the conduct of every 
individual in hisown affairs!—to tell one man how much cot- 
ton he shall raise, and anowther how many sheep or trees he 
may buy, and at what prices? The spiritof enterprise belongs 
te free Governments, and is the offepring of freedom. Occa- 
sionally it may be too far indulged,and the consequences of it fall 
heavily on individuals; but, in the main, it ia productive of 
good; and, at all events, is apart of ourfreedom. Inits woret 
effects, it is only one ofthe smaller waves in the tempestuous 
sea of liberty, which we are told is to be preferred to the calm 
of despotism. This excess, however, by the confeseion of 
those who charge it, has extended to every branch of business, 
There has been excessive production of cotton: the Secretar 
tells us there has been excess of importation; the President tel 
us there have been excessive sales of public Jands; and, in the 
midst of all these, we find it said there has been excess of ex- 
pansion by the banks. Why is this branch of business exposed 
to peculiar censure, and, as it were, to the peculiar vengeance 
of the Government? The fault of the banks Cif the fault had 
been in them) has-been the common fault of us all, in which 
they only participated with the rest. They have but their pro- 
portion of error to answer for, and why should they be subjected 
to punishment for all? They are treated like Jews, ina 
former period of the world, who were made responsible for 
every thing that was alleged to be wrong, and then exposed to 
confiscation, pillage, anddeath. They are persecuted like the 
poor unfortunate beings who, in times of superstitution, were 
charged with being witches. and followed to their destru ‘tion 
with a senseless fary. The banks are now suffering in common 
with the country, whatever it may be owing t», and must sub- 
mit to the corrective of the error, in common with others. More 
then this is unjust end injurious. It is especially hurtful to the 
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other suffering interests of the country, because it cripples these 
instijutions, and Jeasens their power of relief. 

Bat now fet us see truly how this matter really stands In 
1830, only ten years ago, this country was in a state of solid 
prosperity, There was nothing in it that was speculative or 
treacherous; there was no hidden disease then lu: king in the 
system. Our actual condition was whatit appeared to he, and 
in all the elements of happiness it never was surpassed. At 
she ond of the year 1830 (and thisis a proof of what [ have just 
sail) we owed nothing or very little. We were out of debt. 
Our imports for the ten preceding years exceeded our exports 
but about three million five hundred thousand dollars a year, 
which is not more than was made up by a fair profit. Theim- 
porta and exports of gold and silver during the same period 
were about equal, as nearly as can be ascertained. The annual 
average sales of public Jands were about one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It has been stated that in 1811 we had 
about fifieen millions of specie; some think it was not so much. 
In 1830 the specie in the country, as stated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was thirty millions, having been doubled in the 
twenty years. Ofthis, he says, twenty eix millions were in the 
uanks. This epecie, as you have seen, had been paid for by 
our exports, and was our own. These ameunts were found 
ample for the use of the country. Not a bank, at either pe- 
riod, had suspended. Such, then, was the condition of the 
country in the year 1830. All this has been fearfully changed, 
and pote the period when the change came over us. It was 
precisely when the Goveroment undertook to interfere with the 
currency, and to change violently our whole money affairs. 
For the seven years which followed from 1831 to 183s, our im- 
ports exceeded.our exports (making allowance for a reason- 
able profit) twenty-four millions of dollars a year. Of 
this excess one-third, that is, eight millions of dollars a year, 
was in gold and silver; we added, the Secretary boastingly 
said in one of his reports, fifty-five millions of dollars to cur 
siock. Thus we had eighty-five millions of dollars in gold 
and silver, and in this state of things the banks suspended 
apecie payments. They were maintained when we had but 
thirty millions, and they were suspended when we had eighty- 
five millions. The annual average sales of the public lands 
for the seven years were $11,316,950, seven millions of which 
were paid for in specie, in the last half of the year 1836, afier 
the specie circular had been issued. And now the whole 
country is in anguish. What does this specie cost us? Re- 
member it is not our own. We have not paid forit. Tt is a 
debi we owe. It costs us not less than $3,850,000 a year, in- 
cluding interest and charges. Better had it never been brought 
in; beiter it were all sent back, the debt paid with it, and the 
country relieved from the burden of nearly $4,000,000 a year 
for apecie which is of no manner of use to us. But the mis- 
chief does vot end here—there is a further evil to be consider- 
ed, of greater magnitude, aad plainly chargeable upon the Go- 
verninent. When the deposites were removed from the Bank 
ot the United States, the Government took upon itself to direct 
and manage the whole currency by means of the State banks. 
Having pledged themselves that, by these means, we should 
have a better currency, they undertook to manege the State 
banks in order, in their way, to redeem their pledge. Three 
things they clearly and constantly indicated as necessary to the 
success of their plan—an increase of bank capital, au extension 
of bank accommodation, and an increase of the quantity of gold 
and silver, They succeeded by their influence and manage- 
ment in all these points. It is the wisdom of the Government, 
if wisdom it may be called, which has produced them all. As 
they successively appeared, they were hailed by the officers of 
the Government as tle evidences of their success. When they 
have all failed and exploded together, as the Government was 
admosished they would do, then, for the first time, the Govern- 
ment seeks to hide the final cause of our disasters, and to visit 
them upon their own instruments and victims. But at present 
we are speaking chiefly of the specie which the Government 
especially solicited to come amoug us; nothing was necessary 
fur our happiness but plenty ofgoid aud silver, plenty of banks 
aad bank capital. Weall remember the time when the silly 
promise was made that, in a few years, every substantial man 
should have a silk purse with ‘“‘goid peeping through the in- 
terstices.”’ low hasthis promise been kept? ask a laboring 
man how it was with him ia the year 18%. He will tell you 
he was fully employed. Ask him what he was paid in. Tle 
will say, probabiy, that be does not recollect, but he knows that 
it was money which enabled him to supply himself and his fa- 
wily with food and raiment and shelter, and a reasonable pur- 
tion of comforts. How isit with him now? He is without em- 
ployment, destitute, with neither gold nor silver, nor any other 
rnoney Which he can go to market with. And yot in 1830 we 
hed but thirty millions ef gold and silver; now we have eighty- 
five millions! No one can be ata loss to perceive how this 
gold and silver mania bas wrought upon our affairs In 18930, 
the banks are said to have had twenty-six millions of specie. 
In 1836, as appears by the Secretary’s report in December, 
1837, they had forty-four millions, making an increase of 
eighteen millions. According to another report of the Secreia- 
ry, they might safely yee on this specie tu three times the 
amount. It made no difference to them whether the money 
was borrowed, or our own; whether we had paid for it, or were 
indebt and were paying interest. They knew nothing of all 
this. Its possession, by the theory of the Secretary, warranted, 
and no doubt caused, an expansion to the amount of at least 
fi.ty-four millions of dollars. Here, then, we were trading up- 
on borrowed gold and silver, as already intimated, invited and 
coaxed into the country by the measures of the Government. 
To send specie away was a sort of treason, and denounced ac- 
cordingly by the great financiers. 

One instance I have heard mentioned, which particularly ex- 
emplifies this Government management, The banks of the city 
of New York were restricted by their charters, so that they 
could not discount more than filly per cent. beyond their capi- 
tal. By the Government deposites, some of them found them- 
selves enabled to lend much more, and were desirous to be re- 
lieved from the restriction. They accordingly applied to the 
Legis!uture of New York. That body, instead of proceeding 
directly to grant or refuse their request, adopted a circuitous 
method, the reason of which it is not easy to understand. They 
authorized the banks to borrow money, and to discount to the 
amount so borrowed, and fifty per cent. more. Some ef the 
banks negotiated loans in England under this authority, one 
would suppose merely tocomply with the law, and not intend- 
ing to bring the money from England, as they had already more 
than they couldemploy. Some time after, the Treasury signi- 
fied to them, in the course of their management of the deposite 
banks, that they must increase their stock in specie, Such ad- 
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vice was, in effect, a command; it must be complied with, or the 
loss risked of the deposites. One bank, therefore, ordered, in 

art of its loans, two hundred thousand sovereigns in gold. 

hey were accordingly shipped; they came directly from the 
Bank of England. An intelligent merchant, extensively en 
gaged in business, became apprehensive that the bringing 
away of gold might cause alarm “in Eogland and injure the 
American credit thete; he, therefore, purchased twenty thou- 
said of these sovereigns, and sent them back to England. They 
returned, within six months, into the Bank of England in the 
very same packages, with the bank’s mark upon them, in 
which they came out. This operation, without any advantage 
whatever, could not have cost the country less than five per 
cent. It wasa dead loss without equivalent of any sort; and so 
is all the borrowed gold and silver which we have in the coun- 
try. We have more epecie now than we ever had before, and 
cannot pay specie. Who is benefited by it? 

We were particularly anxious for gold; and the Executive 
was aided in his schemes for bringing it inte the country by the 
gold bill, as well as by bank operations of a nature just men- 
tioned, The S:cretary of the Treasury, in one of his teports, 
tells us that we had increased our stock of gold fifteen millions 
of dollars. If you will examine the accounts of the Bank of 
England, you will find that, as the gold was coming to us, it was 
at the same time time leaving the bank. The Bank of England 
became alarmed, inthe latter part of 1836, at the loss of its bul- 
licn, and began to inquire where it was going, in order to stop 
the drain. They discovered that it was flowing to the United 
States; in self-defence, which cannot be deemed unjustifiable, 
they discredited American bills, and this immediately produced 
~~ convulsions we suffered in the early part of 

American credit in England was destroyed—targe amounts of 
hills were sent back; cotton fell; and the whole train of disasters 
followed, which we well remember, including the suspension of 
our banks. 

In tracing these things back to their final cause, no one can 
fail to see in it the active hand of the Government. To its un- 
happy and preposterous influence we owe the whole mischief, 
the multiplication and expansion of banks included. The 
stimulating influence of Executive management was con- 
stantly applied, encouraging and exciting enterprise, and at the 
same time directing it by force into these channels. And we 
have not done with this ruinous interference yet. The specie 
must be kept, and the Sub-Treasury is to keep tt at an expense, in 
interest and charges, of four millions of dollars ayear! This 
would seem like infatuation, if it were not much worse. The 
real use of the Sub-Treasury is, that ithas served the Govern. 
ment for a mask to cever its misdeeds. The attention of the 
country has been occupied by this preposterous project, instead 
of being turned to the investigation of Executive abuses—occu- 
pied in self defence against the odious measure. It is a coup 
detat, struck by the Adininistration, when all else had failed, to 
engage the thoughts of the people, and rally party upon, so that 
the eyes of our fellow-citizens might not be directed to the real 
causes of their distress. They will right themselves, notwith- 
stantling, I firmly believe, by the constitutional method of chang- 
ing the Executive. One cannot believe that they will longer 
submit to the ruinous effects of such foolery. For ten years all 
has gone wrong. The remedy ischange. No change can be 
for the worse. 

The history of the sales of the public lands is exactly the 
same. The excesses there, too, were encouraged and hailed by 
the Government. In 1835, they suddenly mounted up to the 
enormous sum of fourteen millions of dollars. In his annual 
message to Congress, in December, 1835, the President con- 
gratulaied the country upon the fact that eleven millions had 
been received from this source, as an evidence “of the ir creasing 
prosperity of the country,” and of the “advance of agricul- 
ture.” The evidence went on increasing in the following year, 
and ought, one would suppose, to have produced further con- 
gratulation. But prosperity increased too fast, agriculture ad- 
vanced tuo rapidly; and all at once, in the middle of the year 
1836, instead of leaving these things to correct themselves, the 
Executive inter.ered to check them. The famous specie circu- 
Jar was issued to reduce the sales of lands. The measure was 
wholly ineffectual for its purpose, as any one might have fore- 
seen 1 would be. The sales, in the remaining half year, 
amounted to seven millions of dollars, and the total for the year 
was twenty-four millions. But the same circular, which con- 
fessedly was inadequate for its ostensible purpose, was efiec- 
tual for mischief. tt increased the demand for specie, raised its 
value, became a new element of disorder in our currency, and 
or rfully assisted to bring on the catastrophe which soon fol- 

owed, No one can estimate tie extent of the injury done by 
the morbid appetite for gold and silver, 

In the bloated expansion produced by the hotbed culture of the 
Administration, the Treasury had its share; it was filled to 
bursting. The surplus of nearly forty mi:lionsofdollars, which 
remained afier all means for exhausting 1t had been employed 
was directed to be distributed among the States, and the Secre. 
tary contrived so to work the distribution as to cause the 
greatest possible disturbance. Thus, it appears, that we hadall 
the external symptoms of prosperity, and among them an over- 
flowing Treasury, and especially that grevt desideratum, plenty 
of gold and silver. When the late President of the United States 
went out of office, he seid that he left us prosperous and happy. 
So were the people offNatchez at 2 0’clock on the fatal 7th of 
May. Butthe elements of destruction accumulated during the 
preceding seven or eight years, by the fostering care of the Ex. 
ecutive, suddenly burst upon us. They are still raging. The 
vessel of state isamong the breakers. The effort of every man 
should be to get her back intodeep water. All hands should 
come upon deck, from the captain to the cabin boy; no skulking 
below. But the Government, who received a in perfect 
train, well fitted and found; who lost the reckoning, and kept no 
look cut; who seized upon the wheel, when they could not steer; 
who have, in short, caused the whole disaster—would now take 
the boat to themselves, carry off the stores, and leave the crew 
crew and cargo to perish; coldly saying, “you expect too much 
from us.’’ If any sacrifice is to be made, they should he 
be thrown overboard first, (I speak of them officially,) who 
have brought the calamity upon us; they should be cashierec; 
they should never be trusted again. 

here are two shy reasons, at least, why they should 
take their share of the common distress, and help us to get out 
of it. They who administered the Government have shared 
with ua their full portion of the fruits of our treacherous pros- 
perity. They have their coffers well filled, Would they now 
separate themselves from us in the day of our adversity? Is 
this the time toask fora divorce, and take the strong box to 
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themselves? But, further, they have 
that adversity, if they have not book the esis coe a . 
have biundered; it is to be hoped did—for deliberate ha’ 
‘o work out such effeces would be inhuman and fiendlik 
their blundering has far surpassed what their utmost skill, 
have accomplished. Nor have'they on without fol oat 
ing. At every step they have been told what would be aon 
sequences, and every prediction has been verified, se that mt 
But they = Ser between the- prophecy and the hi new 
disregar “ ; 
here suid elsewhere all warnings, as they did all “lamentatiog,’ 
tat they are thus chargeable, the proofs are i 
whole has occurred iu their time ond ender caste teenie” 
From 1830 to the presenttime is the whole period. For this 
period they are responsibe. If this be not enough, itis 7 
obvious that, by the exercise of the powers entrusted 
them, they have made the chan which we now de a 
from the solid prosperity of 1830 to the extreme savers 
arenow laboring under. “They have encourged, nay, they ‘ 
chiefly cansed, all the excesses, The increase and expa ~ 
of banks, and bank capital, and bank paper tive bach ovie 
to them. The excessively increased sales of utlic lande me 
their approbation and favor. They prom and enco eed 
excessive importations, and especially the excess of tampons 
tion of goldand silver; andthe debt we owe for it, All they 
things, and the greatinterests connected with them, instead 
being treated cautiously and carefully, as their delicate fatun 
required—instead of being treated with reference to those whe 
were most concerned, and who were best acquainted with 
them—were subjected to the power of party dogmas, to be re 
ceived as authoritative, without inquiry, and followed blindly 1 
the consequences, whatever they might cost. “ 
_ Other and highly interesting views might be taken of this ques. 
tion, but itis time to come toa conclusion. Does any man ve 
that in the present measure there is a hope of remedy or relies) 
Wiill it bring us nearer to that condition of solid prosperity which 
we enjoyed before this series of disastrousexperiments began) 
The measure itself never was intended for a remedy. The 
President told us at the extra session that the people expect too 
much from the Government; and, having prepared int 
this admonition, proposed the Sub-Tieasury ! It will not he; 
the people—that is quite clear. They want a uniform curren. 
cy, and in sufficient abundance. This will not satisfy their 
wants in eitherrespect. But, still further—and here it appears 
to me most plain that the Government is wanting in itsduty—it 
will prejudice the people, and embarrass and cripple their ex. 
ertions to save themselves, however it may help the Govern- 
ment. The plan of an independent circulation, however it may 
aggrandize the Government by increasing: its patronage and 
power, will be constantly crossing and jestling the ‘concerns o 
currency and business. And, finally, the failure of this plan 
itself will be the argument for establishing that most detestable 
of all devices, a Government bank ! When that comes, our Re. 
publican Constitution is virtually at an end. 
Whether the plan in this bill is eo at all, may we! 
be doubted. But having detained the committee so long, I wil! 
not enter into that inquiry. Ihave shown that it contradicts 
every principle which ought to be regarded in the establish. 
ment ofa Treasury Department; that it has neither economy 
nor safety,nor, public convenience to recommend it, that it is ex 
pensive and wasteful, unsafe and highly inconvenient, and injy 
rious. ° For these reasons itought to be rejected. 





NOTE. 
Extract from Mr Baldwin's report to the House of Repr:: 
sentatives, cn “the condition of the Treasury Depart: 

ment,’ May 22, 1794. 

“The Treasurer, pursuant to general directions from the 8e- 
cretary of the Treasury, keeps the public moneys under hi 
control in theseveral banks. Formerly the banks of Noi 
America, New York, Massachusetis, and Maryland, were 
places of deposite. At present the public moneys are kept 
in the Bank of the United States or its several offices of dis 
count and deposite, at Boston, New York, Baltimore, an 
Charleston, and in the Bank of Providence. ‘The Treasurer ha 
never any public money in his possession or custody, which 
is not in fact deposited in bank trom the the moment 'his po 
session or custody commences till it ceases by the disburre 
ment of it for public purposes, except in the case of bank bills 
ordera upon individuals, &c. heretofore enumerated, as remit 
tances from the supervisors of the revenue and collectors 
the customs to the Treasurer; and those, also, immediately ai 
ter the receiptof them, constitute deposites in bank, to th 
credit of the Treasurer. 

“The Secretary ofthe Treasury, or any other officer of th 
Department besides the Treasurer, never has the possesion 
custody of any part of the public moneys, (except in cases b 
after specified.) And the possession or custody of the Trea 
rer is, asalready stated, exercised through banks Th 
only exception to this observation respects certain inconeide: 
ble sums occasionally placed in the hands of the commissi 
of the revenue for the service of the light-house establishmer 
and certain other small sums for the contingencies of the of 
ces of the Secretary,Comptrolier, Commissioner of the reven 
and Auditor; and which are, from time, in proportion to to thei 
exponditures, placed in the hands of the Register. for disbur 
ment, who renders an account of the disbursement, which u 
dergoes a reguiar and formal settlement. as other publics 
counts.”—American State papers, vol. Finance. 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN, 


OF OHIO. 
In the House of Representalives, F. 15, 1840. 
On the proposition to weaved fying’, Cc 
Ways and Means to report an appropriation { 
the continuation of the Cumberland road. 
Mr. CORWIN of Ohio rose and said: 
Mr. Sreaner: I am admonished, by the eager 
licitations of gentlemen around me to give wa 
a motion to adjourn, of that practice of the He 
which accords us more of leisure on this day t 
is allowed us on any other day of the week. 
servants of other good masters are, I believe, i 
dulged in a sort of eaturnalium in the afternoon 
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y; and we have supposed that our kiod 

the » Might be willing to grant as, 
most faithful slaves, a similar respite from 
It is now past three o'clock in the afternoon, 
‘end L should be very willing to pause in the disca:- 
‘ap. were I not urged by those menacing cries of 
“@o on,” frem various parts of the House. In this 
of things, I cannot hope to summon to any 
like attention the unqui t minds of many or 
the jaded and woro-down taculties of a still larger 
portion of the House. I hope, however, the House 
will not withhold from me a boon which I have of- 
jen seen granted to others, that is, the privilege of 
sprakiog without being oppressed by a crowded au- 
dence, which is accompanied by this additional ad- 
vantage, that the orator, thus situated can at least 
jsten to and hear himself. 

If you, Mr. Speaker, and the members of this 
House, have given that attention to the speech of 
the gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Caary,) made 

y, which some of us here thought it our 
duty to bestow, I am sure the novelty of the scene, 
tosay nothing more of it, must have errested your 
curiosity, if, indeed, it did not give rise to profound 














































































n. 
[ need not remind the House that it is arule here 
n (as I suppose it is every where else where men dis- 
., pute by any rule at all) that what is said in debate 
should be relevant and pertinent to the subject un- 
] der discussion. The question before us is a propo- 
sition 10 instruct the Committee of Ways and 
Means to report a bill granting four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to continue the cons'ruction 
of the Cumberland road in the States of Ohio, In- 
a diana, and Illinois. Tne objections to the measure 
are, either that this Government is in no sense 
bound by compact to make the road, or that it 
jsnot a work of any national concern, but merely 
of local interest, or that the present exhausted state 
m of the Treasury will not warrant the appropriation, 
i admitting the object of it to be fairly within the 

constitutional province of Congress. 


If the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
‘me PickeNS) and the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. 
Panats,) who censider the Cumbe:land road a work 


of mere sectional advantage to a very small portion 
of the people, have attended to the sage di:quisi- 
ré tions of the gentleman fiom Michigan on the art of 
war, they must now either come to the conc!usion 
that almost the whole of the gentleman’s specch is 
what old-fashioned people would cali a ‘“‘non sequi- 
; »” or else that this road connec's itse'f with not 
merely the military defences of the Union, bat is 
interwoven most intimately with the progress of 
science, and especially that most difficult of all sci- 
ences, the proper application of strategy to the ex'- 
gencies of barbarian warfare. It will be seen that 
j the fai-seeing sagacity and long-reaching under- 
Di standing of the gentleman from Michigan bas dis- 
covered that, before we can vote wita a clear ecn- 
science on the instructions p:oposed, we must be 
well informed as to the number of Indians who 
,amg «fought at the battle of Tippecanoe in 1811; how 
these savages-were painted, whether red, black, or 
blue, or whether all were blended on their barba- 
tian faces. Farther, according to his views ot the 
subject, before we vote money to make a road, we 
must know and approve of what General Harrison 
num =‘hought, said, and did, at the battle of T.ppecanoe! 
: Again, upon this precess of reasoning, we mest 
inquire where ageneral should be when a batile 
begins, expecia'ly in the night, and what his position 
during the fight, and where he should be found 
when it is over; and particalarly how a Kentuckian 
behaves himself when he hears an Indian war- 
Whoop in day ornight. And, after settling all these 
) ‘puzzling propositions, still we must fully under- 
, stand how and by whom the batile of the Thames 
fom.« Was fought, and in what manner it then and there 
became our troops, regular and militia, to condue! 
themselves. S.r, it must be obvious that if ihese 
topics are germa‘n to the subject, then does the 
Cumberland road encompa:s all the interests and 
alithe subjects that truch the rights, duties and 
destinies of the civilized world; aad I hope we 
shall hear no more from Sou hern gentlemen of the 
harrow, tectional, or unconstitutional character of 
the p measure. That branch of the subject 
is, Lhope, forever quieted, perhaps unintentionally, 
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by the gentleman from Michigan. His military 
criticism, if it has not answered the purposes in- 
tended, has at least, in this way, done some service 
to the Cumberland road. And if my poor halting 
comprshension kas net blundered, in pursuing the 
soaring upward flight of my (riend from Michigan, 
he has in this discussion written a new chapter in 
the “regu'se philosophandi,” and made not ourselves 
only, but the whole world his debtors in gratitude, 
by overturning the old worn out principles of the 
* inductive syst m.” m 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many and pon- 
derous volumes written, and various unctuous dis- 
courses delivered, on the doctrines of “association.” 
Dugald Stewart, a Scotch gentleman of no mean 


pretensions in his day, thought much and wrote || 
much concerning that principle in mental philoso- || 


phy; and Brown, another of the same school, but 
of later date, bas also written and said much on the 
subject. This latter gentleman, I think, calls it 
“suggestion;” but never, I venture to say, did any 
metaphysician, pushing his researches furthest and 
deepest into that occult science, dream that would 
come to pass which we have discovered and clearly 
developed—that is, that two snbjecis so unlike as 
an appropriation to a road in 1840, and the tactics 
proper in Indian war in 1811, were not merely 
akin, but actually, identically the same. 

Mr. Speaker, this discussion, I should think, if 
not absolutely absurd and utterly ridiculous, which 
my respect for the gentleman from Michigan and 
the American Congress will not allow me to sup- 
pose, has elicited another trait in the American 
character which has been the subject of great ad- 
miration with intelligent travellers from the old 
world. Foreigners have admired the ease with 
which we Yankees, as they call us, can turn our 
hands to any business or pursuit, publie or private; 
and this has been brought forward by our own 
people as a proof that man, in this great and free 
republic, is a being very far superior to the same 
animal in other parts of the globe less favored than 
ours. A proof of the most convincing character 
of this truth, so flattering to our national pride, is 
exhibited before our eyes in the gentleman from 
Michigan delivering to the world a grave lecture 
on the campaigns of Gen. Harrison, including a 
variety of very interesting military events in the 
years 1811, 1812, and 1813. Ia all other coun- 
tries, and in all former times, before new, a genile- 
maa who would eiher speak or b= listened te, on 
the subject of war, involving sabile criticisms on 
Strategy, and careful reviews of marches. seiges, 
battles, rezular and casual, and irregulir onslavghts, 
would be required to show, first, that he had stu- 
died much, investgaied fully, and digested we.l, 
the scienes and history of his subject. But here, 
sir, no such painful preparation is required; wit- 
ness the gentleman from Michigan. He has an- 
nounced to th® House that he is a militia general 
on the peace establishmen:!! That he isa lawyer 
we know, tolerably well read in Tidd’s Practice 
and Espanasses Nisi Prius. ‘These studies, so hap- 


pily adapted to the subject of war, with an ap- || 
pointment in the militia in tims of peace, furnish | 


him atonce with all the knowledge necessary to 
discour-e to us, as from bigh antho:ity, upon all the 
mysteries in the “trade of death” Again, Mr. 
Speaker, it must occur to every one that we, to 
whom these questions are submitted and these criti- 
cisms ae addressed, being all colonels at least, and 
most of us, like the gentleman himeseif, brigadiers, 
are, of all conceivable tribunals, best qualified to 
decide any nice point connected with military 
science. 1 hope the House will not be alarmed by 
an impression that | am about to diseuss one or the 
other of the military questions now before us at 
length, but I wish to submit a remark or two, by 
way of preparing us for a proper appreciation of 
the meii’s of the discourse we have heard. I trast, 
a3 we are ail brother <flicers, that the gentleman 
from Michigan and the two hundred and forty colo- 
nels or geserzls of this honorable House, will re- 
ce-ve what Ibave to say as coming from an old 
brother in arms, and addressed to them in a spirit 
of candor, 
‘Such as becomes comrades free, 
} Reposing after victory.’ 

Sir, we all know the military stadies of the gen- 

tleman from Michigan before he was promoted. J 
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| had perused with great care the title page of “Ba- 
| ron Steuben.” Nay, I go further; as the gentie- 
man has incidentally assured us he is prone to look 
into musty and neglected volumes, I venture to as- 
sert, without vouchiag the fact from personal 
knowledge, that’ he has prosecuted his researches 
so far, as to be able to know that the rear rank 
stands right behind the front. This,1 think, is 
fairly inferri*le from what I understood him to say 
of the two lines cf encampment at T ppecanoe. 
Thus we see, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
from Michigan, so far as study can give us know- 
ledge of a subject, comes before us with claims to 
great profandity. But this is a subject which, of 
all others, requires the aid of aciual experience to 
make us wise. Now the gentleman] from Michi- 
_ gan, being a militia general, as he has told us, his 
| brother officers, in that simple statement has re- 
vealed the glorious histcry of toils, privations, sa- 
crifices, and bloody scenes, through which we know, 
from experience and observation, a militia officer 
in time of peace is sure to pass. Weaill, in fancy, 
now see the gentleman from Michigan in that 
| most dangerous and glorious event in the life of a 
| militia general on the peace establishment—a pa- 
| race day! Theday for which all the other days 
' of his life seem to have been made. We can ses 
| the troops in motion; umbrellas, hoe and axe han- 
| dies, and other like deadly implements of war over- 
| shadowing all the field, whea lo! the leader of the 


|| take it to be beyond a reasonable doubt, that he 
' 


| host approaches, 
“Farofhis coming shines;” 


| hisplame, white, after the fashion of the great Bo- 
| rubon, is of ample length, and reads its doleful 
} history ia the bereaved necls and bosoms of forty 
| neighboring hen-roosis! Like the great Suwaroff, 
| he seems somewhat careless in forms and points of 
| dress; hence his epaulettes may be on his shoul- 
ders, back or sides, but still gleaming, gloriously 
| gleaming in the sun. Mounted he is, too, let it not 
| be forgotten. Need I describe to the ¢ lonels and 
| generals of this honorable House the steed which 
| heroes bestride on such oecasions? 


No, I see the 
|| memory of other days is with you. 


You see be- 
| fore you the gentleman from Michigan mounted 
| on his crop-eared, bushy-tailed mare, the singu’ar 
|| obl quities of whose hinder limbs {fs described by 
| that most expressive phrase, “sick.e hams”—her 
| heighth just fourteen hands, “‘all toid;” yes, sir, there 
| you see his ‘steed that laughs atthe shaking of 
| tae spear; that isxy his “war-bore whose teck is 
| c'othed with thunder.” Mr. Speaker, we have 
|| glowing descriptions in history ef Alexander the 
Great and his war-horse Bueephalus, at the head 
| of the invincible Macedonian phalanx, bu’, sir, 
|| such are the improvements of modern times, that 
| every one must see that our militia general, with 





| his crop-eared mare, with bushy tail and sickle 
| ham, would literally frighten off a batile field an 
hundred Alexanders. 


Bu, sir, to the history of 
the parade day. 


The general thus mounied and 
|} equ’pped is in the field, and’ready for action, Oa the 
| eve of some desperate enterprise, such as giving 
i order to shoulder arms, it may be, th-re occurs a 
| crisis, one of the accidents ot war which no saga- 
| city could foresee or prevent. A cloud rises and 
passes over the sun! H-re an occasion occurs 
| tor the display of that greatest of all traits in the 
| character of a commander, that tact which enabl.s 
him fo seize upon and turn to good account 
events unlooed for as they arise. Now for the 
caution wherewith the Roman Fab u; fciled the 
skill and courage of Hannibal. A retreat is or- 
| dered, and troops aud general, ina twinkling, are 
| found safely bivouaced ia a neigh o.ing grocery ! 

But even here the general still hasreom for the 
| exhibition of heroic deeds. Hot from the field, 
| and chaffed with the unioward events of the day, 
| your general unsheaths hs tren: hant blade, eigh- 
| teen inches in length, as you will well remember, 
| and with an energy and remorseless fury he slices 

the watermelons that lie in heaps around him, aod 

shares them with his surviving friends. Other of 

the simewsof war are not wantiog here. Whis- 
key, Mr. Speaker, that great lev l'er of modern 

times, is here also, and the shells of the waterme- 

lons are filled to the brim. Here again, Mr. 

Speaker, is shown how the exiremes of berbaricem 
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Cae eet. As the Scandinavian heroes 


«ae fatigues of war, drank wine from 
—_ of their slaughtered enemies, in Odin’s 
> 4,80 how our militia general and his forces, 
irom the skulls of melons thus vanquished, in copi- 
ous draughts of whiskey assuage the heroic fire of 
their souls, after the bloody scenes of a parade 
day. But, alas, for this short-lived race of ours, 
all things will bave an end, and so even is it with 
the glorious achievemen‘s of our general. Time is 
on the wing, and will not stay his fi ght; the sun, 
as if frightened at the mighty events of the day, rides 
down the sky, and atthe close of the day when 
“the hamlet is still,” the curtain of night drops 


upon the scene; 
“And glory, like the phanix in its fires, 
Exhales lis odors, blazes, and expires.” 


Such, sir, bas been the experience in war of the 
gentleman from Michigan. We know this from 
the simple annunciation that he is and has been a 
brigadier of militia in time of peace; and now, 
having a full understanding of the qualifications of 
our learned general, both from study and practice, I 
hope the House will see that it should give its pro- 
found reflection to his discourses on the art of war. 
And this it will be more inclined to, when we take 
into view that the gentleman has, in his review of 
General Harrison’s campaigns, modestly imputed 
to the latter great misiakes, gross blunders, imbe- 
cility, and even worse than this, as I shall show 
hereafter. The force, too, of the lecture of our 
learned and experienced friend from Michigan is 
certainly greatly enhanced, when we consider ano- 
ther admitted fact, which is, that the general whose 
imbecility and errors he has discovered had not, 
like the gentleman from Michigan, the great ad- 
vantage of serving in watermelon campaigns, but 
only fought fierce Indians in the dark forests of 
the West, under such stupid fellows as Anthony 
Wayne, and was afterwards appointed to the com- 
mand of large armies by the advice of such an in- 
experienced boy as Gov. Shelby, the hero of King’s 
Mountain. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, as I have the temerity to 
entertain doubts, and with great deference to differ 
in my opinions on this military question with the 
gentleman from Michigan, I desire to state a few 
historical facts concerning General Harrison, whom 
the general from Michigan has pronounced inca- 
pable, imbecile, and, as I shall notice hereafier, 
something worse even than these. General Harri- 
son was commissioned by General Washing'on an 
officer in the regular army of the United States in 
the year 1791. He served as aid to General An- 
thony Wayne, in the campaign against the In- 
dians, which resulted in the battle of the Rapids of 
the Maumee, in the fall of 1794. Thus, in his 
youth, he was selected by General Wayne as one 
of his military family. And what did this youth- 
ful officer do in that memorable battle of the Ra- 
pids? Here, Mr. Speaker, Jet me summon a wit- 
ness merely to show how military men may differ. 
The witness I call to controvert the opinion of the 
gentleman from Michigan is General Anthony 
Wayne. In his letter to the Secretary of War, 
giving an account of the battle of the Rapids, he 
says: 

“My faithful and gatlant Lieutenant Harrison 
rendered the most essential services, by communi- 
cating my orders in every direction, and by his 
conduct and bravery exciting the troops to press 
for victory.” 

Sir, this evidence was given by General Wayne 
in the year 1794, some time, I imagine, before the 
gentlemen from Michigan was born, and long be- 
fore he became a militia general, and long, very 
long, before he rach og er the tile page of Baron 
Steuben. Mr. Speaker, let me remind the House, 
in passing, that this battle and victory over the In- 
dian forces of the Noithwest, in which, according 
to the testimony of Gen. Wayne, “Lieutenant Har- 
rison rendered the most essential services by his 
cenduct and bravery,” gave peace to an exposed 
line of frontier, extending from Pittsburgh to the 
southern borders of Tennessee. It was, in truth, 
the close of the war of the Revolution, for ¢he In- 
dians who took part with Great Britain in our Re- 
volationary struggle never laid down their arms 
until after they were vanquished by Wayne in 
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We now come to see something of the man, the 

general, whose military history our able and exp:- 
rienced general from Michigan has reviewed. We 
know that debates like this have sometimes been 
had in the British Parliament. There, I be- 
lieve, the discussion was usually conducted by 
those in the House who have seen, and not 
merely heard, of service. We all know that Colc- 
nel Napier has, in several volumes, reviewed the 
campaigns of Wellington, and criticised the move- 
ments and merits of Beresford, and Soult, and Mas- 
sena, and many others, quite, yes, I say quife as 
well known in military history as any of us, not 
even excep'ing our general from Michigan. We 
respect the opinions of Napier, because we know 
he not only thought of war, but that he fought 
too. We respect and admire that combination of 
military skill, with profound statesmanlike views, 
which we find in ‘*Cresar’s Commentaries,” because 
we know the “mighty Julius” was a soldier, trained 
in the field, and inured to the accidents and dangers 
of war. But, sir, we generals of Congress require 
no such painful discipline to give value to our 
opinions. We men of the 19th century know all 
things intuitively. We understand perfectly the 
military art by nature. Yes, sir, the notions of the 
gentieman from Michigan, agree exactly with a 
sage by the name of “‘Dogberry,” who insisted that 
‘‘reading and writing ccme by nature.” Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard and read much of “the 
advance of knowledge, the improvement of the spe- 
cies, and the great march of mind,” but never till 
now have we understeod the ex‘ent of meaning in 
these pregnant phrases. For instance, the gentle- 
man from Michigan asserts that General Harrison 
has none of the qualities of a general, because, at 
the battle of Tippecanoe he was found at one time 
at a distance from his tent, urging his men on to 
ba'tle. Heexposed his persen too mueh, it seems. 
He should have staid at his tent, and waited for the 
officers to come to him for orders. Well, sir, see 
now to what conclus‘on this leads us. Napoleon 
seized a standard at Lodi, and rushed in front of 
his columns across a narrow bridge, which was 
swept by a whole park of German artil!ery. Hence, 
Napoleon was no officer; he did not knew how to 
command an army. He, like Harrison, exposed 
his person too much. Oh, Mr. Speaker, what a 
pity for poor Napoleon that he had not studied Steu- 
ben, and slanghtered water-melons with us nataral 
born generals of this great age of the world! Sir, 
it might have altered the map of Europe; nay, 
changed the dectinies of the world! 


Again: Alexander the Grest spurred his horse 
foremost into the river, and led his Macedonians 
across the Granicus, to rout the Persians who stood 
full opposed on the other side of thestream. True, 
this youth conquered the world, and ma‘e himself 
master of what had constituted dhe Medean, 
Persian, Assyrian, and Chaldean empires. Still, 
according to the judgment of us warriors by nature, 
the mighty Macedonian would have consulted good 
sense by coming over here, if, indeed, there were 
any here hereabouts in those days, and stodying, 
like my friend from Michigan, first Tidd’s Practice, 
and Espanasse’s Nisi Prius, and a little snatch of 
Steuben, and serving as a general of militia awhile. 
Sir, Alexander the Great might have made a man 
of himself in the art of war, had he even been a 
member of our Congress, and heard us colonels dis- 
cuss the subjeet of an afternoon or two. Indeed, 
Alexander, or Satan, I doubt not, would have im- 
proved greatly in strategy by observing, during this 
session, the tactics of the Administration party on 
the New Jersey election question. Mr. Speaker, 
this objection to a genera!, because he will fight, is 
not original with my friend from Michigan. I re- 
member a great authority, in point, agreeing with 
the gentleman in this. In the times of the Henrys, 
4th and 5th, of England, there lived one Capta‘n 
Jack Falstaff. If Shakspeare may be trusted, his 
opinions of the art military were exac'ly those of 
the gentleman from Michigan. He uniformly de- 
clared as his deliberate judgment on the subject, that 
“discretion was the better part of valor; and this 
is an authority for the gentleman. But who shall 
decide? Thus the authority stands—Alexander the 
mighty Greek, and Napoleen Bonaparte, and Har- 
rison, on one side, and Captain John Falstaff and 
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the General from Michigan on the other! Sir, I 
must leave a question thus sustained by authorities 
both ways, to posterity. Perhaps the lights of an. 
— age = enable the world to decide it, I eon. 
e+ my inability to say on which side i 
es A lies. J ‘ the weight of 

ope I may obt»ina the pardon of the Ameri 
Congress for adverting in this discussion seiatede 
matter, gravely put forward by the gentleman from 
Michigan. Without the slightest feeling of disre. 
spect to that gentleman, I must be allowed to sq 
that his opinions, (hastily I am sure,) obtruded on 
the House on this military question, can only be 
considered as subjects of merriment. 

But I come to notice, since I am compelled to it 
one observation of the gentleman, which I fee} 
quite certain, on reflection, he will regret himse}f 
In a sort of parenthesis in his speech, he said that 
a rumor prevailed at the time (alluding to the bat. 
tle of Tippecanoe) that Colonel Joseph H. Davies 
of Kentucky, who commanded a squadron of ca. 
valry there, was, by some trick of General Harri- 
son, mounted, during the battle, on a white horse 
belonging to the General, and that, being thus con- 
spicuous in the fight, he was a mark for the assail- 
ing Indians, and fell in a charge at the head of his 
men. Thegentleman says he does not vouch for 
the truth of this. Sir, it is well that he does not 
vouch here for the truth of along exploded slander, 
It requires a bold man, a man possessing a great 
deal of moral courage, to make even an allusion to 
a charge such as that, against one whose only pos- 
sessions in this wor'd are his character for courage 
and conduct in war in his country’s defence, and his 
unstained integrity in the various civil offices it has 
been his duty to occupy. Did not the gentleman 
know that this vile story was known by every in- 
telligent man west of the mountains to be totally 
without foundation? Tne gentleman seemed to ap- 
peal to the gallant Kentuckians to prove the truth 
of this inuendo. He spoke of the blood of their 
countrymen so profusely poured out at Tippecanoe, 
as if they would give countenance to the idea that 
the gallant Davies, who fell in that engagement, fell 
a victim to the artifice of the commanding general, 
and their other gallant sons who fell there, were 
wantonly sacrificed by the gross ignorance of Ge 
neral Harrison in Indian warfare. Now, sir, be- 
fore the gentleman made his appeal, he should 
have remembered a few historical facts, which, if 
known to him, as I should suppose they were to 
every other man twenty years of age in Western 
America, would make the whole speech of that 
gentleman litile else than a most wanton insult to 

the understanding of the people and Government 
of Kentucky. Let us briefly notice the facts. 


In November, 1811, the battle of Tippecanoe 
was fought. There Colonel Davies and Colonel 
Owens, with other Kentuckians, fell. These, says 
the gentleman, (at least he insinuates it,) were sa- 
crificed by either the cowardly artifice or by the ig- 
norance of General Harrison. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, I abhor the habit of open flattery, nay, I do not 
like to look in the face of a man, and speak of him 
in warm terms of eulogium, however he may de- 
serve it; but, sir, on this occasion I am obliged to 
say what history will attest of the peopie of Ken- 
tucky. If any community of people ever lived, 
from the time of the dispersion on the plain of 
Shinar up to this day, who were literally cradled 
in war, it is to be found in the State of Kentucky. 
From the first exploration of the country by Daniel 
Boon up tothe year 1794, they were engaged in one 
incessant battle with the savages of the West. 
Trace the path of an Indian incursion any where 
over the great valley of the West, and you will 
find it red with Kentucky blood. Wander over 
any of the battle fields of that great theatre of sa- 
vage war, and you will find it white with the bones 
of her children, In childhood they fought the In- 
dians, with their sisters and mothers, in their dwel- 
lings. In youth and ripe manhood they fought 
them in ambuscades and open battle fields. Such 
were the men of Kentucky in 1811, when the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe was fought. There, too, as we 
know, they were still found, foremost where life 
was to be lost, or glory won; and there they were 
commanded by General Harrison. Now, sir, if in 
tbat battle General Harrison had not conducted as 
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became a soldier and a general, would not such 

men have seen and known it? Did Kentucky in 

1811, mourning as she then did the loss of one of 

her greatest and most valued citizens, condemn (as 

tleman from Michigan has attempted io) 

the conduct of the General who commanded in that 
paitle? Let us see how they testified. 

Io Janvary, 1812, two months after the battle of 
Tippecanee, the Legislature of Kentucky was in 
gession. On the 7th of January, 1812, the follow- 
ing resolution passed that body: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House cf Representa- 
tives of the State of Kentucky, Thatin the late cam- 
paign against the Indians upon the Wabash, Gio- 
yernor William Henry Harrison has behaved like 
a hero, a patriot, and a general; and that for his 
cool, deliberate, skiifu), and gallant conduct in the 
battle of Tippecanoe, he well deserves the warmest 
thanks of his country and his nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution I have just read was 

resented by Jounn J. CaitrenDEN, now a Senator 
aa the State of Kentucky, whom to name is to 
call to the minds of all who know him a mar 
whose urbanity and varied accomplishments pre- 
sent a model of an American genileman—whose 
wisdom, eloquence, and in‘egrity have won for him 
the first rank amongst American statesmen. Such 
a man, with both branches of the Kentucky Leg:s- 
lature, have testified, two months only after tle 
event took place, that, in the campaign and batt: 
of Tippecanoe, General Harrison combined the 
skill and conduct of an able commander with the 
valor of a soldier, and the patriotism of an Ameri- 
can. Whorises up twenty-eight years afterwards 
to contradict this? The young gentleman from M:- 
chigan! He who, at the time referred to, was pro- 
bably conning Webster’s spelling book in some vil- 
lage school in Connecticut. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
must call another witness upon the point in issue 
here. On the 12th of November, 1811, the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Indiana was in session. This 
is just five days after the battle. That Legislature, 
through the Speaker of its House of Representa- 
tives, General Wm. Johnson, addressed General 
Harrison in the following terms: 

‘Sin: The House of Representatives of the In- 


diana Territory, in their own name, and in tehalf * 


of their constituents, most cordially reciprocate the 
congratulations of your Excellency on the glorious 
result of the late sanguinary conflict with the Shaw- 
nee Prophet, and the tribes of Indians confederated 
with bim. When we see displayed in beha!f of our 
country not only the consummate abilities of the 
general, but the heroism of the man; and when we 
take into view the benefits which must result to that 
country from those exertions, we cannot for a mo- 
ment withhold our meed of applause.” 

Here, sir, we have two Legislatures of the Siates 
whose citizens composed the militia force at Tippe- 
canoe, grieved and smarting under the loes of their 
fellow-citizens, uniting in solemn council in bear- 
ing their testimony to the sinll and bravery dis- 
played by General Harrison in that batile, which 
the gentleman from Michigan, with a self-comp!a- 
cency that might well pass for insanity, now says 
he has diecovered was marked by palpable incapa- 
city in the commanding General. Bat, Mr. Speak- 
er, I must call yet another, nay, several other wit- 


nesses, to confront the opinion of the Michigan 
General. 


In August, 1812, about nine months after the 
battle of Tippecanoe, news of fearfal import con- 
cerning the conduct of Generai Hull, reached Ohio 
and Kentucky. Our army had fallen back on De- 
trot, and rumors of the surrender of that place to 
the British, which did actually take place, were 
floa'ing on every breeze. Taree regiments of mili- 
tia were immediately raised in Kentucky. Before 
these troops had taken the field, i: was well known 
that our army under Hull, with the whole Territo- 
ry of Michigan, had been surrendsred to the com- 
bined British and Indian forces, commanded by 
Brock and T.cumseh. Our whole frontier in the 
Northwest lay bare and defenceless to the invasion, 
not only of the Biitish army, but the more terrible 
incursion of a savage foe, hungry for plucder and 

i for blood, led on by the most bold and ac- 
compli warrior that the tribes of the red man 
had ever preduced, In this state of peril, the gal- 


oo 


lant army of: Kentucky looked round for a leader 
equal to the imminent and momentous crisis. 
There was Scott, the then Governor of Kentucky, 
who had fought through the Revolutionary war, 
and under the eye of Washington had risen to the 
rank of brigadier in the reguiar service. There, 
too, was the veteran Shelby, one of the heroes of 
King’s Mountain, a name that shali wake up the 
tones of enthusiasm in every American heart while 
heroic courage is esteemed, or lofty integrity re- 
mainsa virtue. There, too, was Clay, whose trum- 
pet tongne in this hall was worth a thousand cannon 
in the field. These were convened in council. 
This, let us not forget, was about nine months after 
the battle of Tippecanoe. Whom, sir, I ask, did these 
men select io lead their own friends and fellow-ci- 
tizens on to this glorious enterprise? Their laws 
required that their militia should be commanded 
by one cf their own cit zen+; yet passing by Scott 
and Shelby, and thousands of their own brave sons, 
this council called General Harrison, then Go- 
vernor of Indiana—he who had commanded Ken- 
tuckians but nine months before at Tippecanoe—he 
who, accerding to the gentleman from Michiga», 
had shown no trait but imbecility, as an officer— 
he, against the laws of Kentucky, was by such a 
council asked to resign his station as Governor of 
Indiana, and take the rank and commission of 
Major General in the Kentucky militia, and lead 
on her armies in that fearful hour, to redeem our 
national disgrace, and snatch from British domi- 
nation ani savage butchery the very country now 
represented by the gentleman from Michigan. I 
have yet one other witness to call against the gen- 
tleman fr1m Michigan. Sir, if the last rest of ihe 
illustrious dead is disturbed in this wanatural war 
upon a- living coldier’s honor, and a living pa- 
triot’s fame, the fault is not mine. It will appear 
presently that the gentleman from Michigan has— 
unwittingly, it may be—dishonored and insulted 
the dead, and charged the pure and venera‘ed 
Madison wiih hypoerisy and falsehood. If Ge- 
neral Harrison had been the weak, wicked, or im- 
becile thing the gent'eman from Micigan wou'd 
now pretend, was notthis known to Mr Matisor, 
then President of the United States, who gave the 
orders under which General Harrison acted, and 
to whom the lat'er was respons:ble for his condue:3 
Surely no one can suppose that there were want- 
ing those who, if “they could have done so wih 
truth, would have made known any conduct of 
General Harrison at the time referred to which 
seemed in any degre> worthy of reprehension. 
With all these means of information, what was 
the testimony of Mr. Madison respecting the battle 
of Tippecanoe? I will quote his own words from 
his message to Congress about a month a‘ter the 
event. The message is dated 18th December, 
1811, and reads as follows: 

“Whildit is deeply lamented that so many va~ 
Iuable lives have been Jostin the action which took 
place on the 7'h ultimo, Congress will see with sa- 
tisfaction the dauntless spirit of fortitude victori- 
ously displayed by every description of troops en- 
geged, as well as the collec’ed firmness which dis- 
tinsui-hed their commander en an occasion re- 
quiting the utmost exertions of valor and disci- 
pline.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have no pleasure in thus reca- 
pitulating and piling proof upon proof to repel an 
insinuation, which I think is now apparent to all 
ha: been thrown out in the madness ef party rage, 
without consideration, and founded only ona toral 
perversion, or rather flat con:radiction, of every 
histories] record having relation to the subject. 

Something was said by the geatleman from 
Michigan about the encampment at Tippecanoe. 
If I unde stood him rg‘tly, he condemned it as in- 
jadicious, because it hada riveron one sid: and a 
morass on another. Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
give no opinion on the question thus stated; but it 
just now oecurs to me that this very subjec’, 
which I think in the military vocabalary is called 
castiametation, adm'ts of some serious injury 
bearing upon the crificism under consideration. In 
almost all scientific research, we find that what is 
now reduced to system, and arises to the dignity of 
science, Was at first the productof some casualty, 
which, failing under the notice of some reflecting 
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dental falling of an apple developed the great law 
of gravitation. I am sure I have somewhere 
seen it stated that Pyrrhus, the celebrated King of 
Epirus, who is allowed by all authority to have 
been the first general of his time, first learned to 
fortify his camp by havinza river in his rear and a 
morass on his flank; and this was first suggested to 
him, by seeing a wild bear, when hunted to 
desperation, back himself against a tree or rock, 
that he might fight his pursuers without dan- 
ger of being assailed in his rear. Now, sir, if | com- 
prehend the gentleman from Michigan he has against 
him on this point not only the celebrated king of 
Epirus, but also the wild bear, who, it seems, was 
the tutorof Pyrrbus in the artof castrametation 
Here, then, are two appoved authorities, one of 
whom nature taught the art of war, as she kadly 
did us colonels, and the other that renowned hero 
of Epirus, who gave the Romans so much trouble 
in his time. These authorities are near two thou- 
sand years old, and, as far as I know, unquestioned, 
till the gentleman from Michigan attacked them 
yesierday. Here, again, I ask who shall decide? 
Pyrrhus and the boar on one side, and the gentle- 
men from Michigan en the other. Sir, | decline 
jurisdiction of the question, and leave the two har- 
dred and forty colonels of this House to settle the 
contest “non nostrum tantes componere lites.” 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it quite impossible to with 
draw from this partof the debate without some 
comment on another assertion, or rather intimation, 
of the gentleman from Michigan, toaching the con- 
duct ot General Harrison at the battle of the 
Thames. All who have made themselves acquainted 
with the history of that event, know that the order 
which the American army was to attack the com- 
bined force of British and Indians at the Thames 
was changed at the very moment when the onset 
was about to be made. Tais order of the General 
drew forth from Commodore Perry and others, 
who were in the staff of the army, and on the 
ground at the time, the h ghest encomiums. The 
idea of this change ‘in the plan of attack, it is now 
intimated, was not original with General Harrisen, 
bat was, as the gent’eman seems to intimate, sug- 
gested to him by another, who, it is said, was on 
ground atthe time. Who that other person is, or 
was, the gen'leman has not said, but seemed to inti- 
mate he was now in the other end of the eapitol! 
and thus we are led to suppose that the gentleman 
intends to say that Colonel Johnson, the Vice Pre- 
sident, is the gentleman alluded to. Sir, I regret 
very much that the geatileman should treat bistor- 
cal facts in this way. If there be any foundation 
fur giving Colonel Johnson the honor of having 
suggested to General Harrison a movement for 
which the la‘ter has received greot praise, why not 
speak out and say so? Why insinuate? Why hint 
or suppose on a subject susceptible of easy and 
positive proof? Does not the gentieman know that 
he is thus trifling wih the character of a soldier, 
playing with reputation dearer than property or 
life to its possessor? Sir, 1 wish to know if Co!. 
Johnson, the Vice President of the United States, 
has, by any word or act of his, given countenance 
to this insinuation? Ii wou!d be well for ail who 
speak at random on this subject to remember that 
there are living witnesses yet who can testity to the 
pointin question. It may not be amiss to remind 
some that there is ex'ant a journal of Colonei 
Wood, who afterwards fellon the Niagara fron- 
tier. For the benefit of such, [ too, will state what 
can be proved in relation to the change mare by 
General Harrisen in the order of attack at the 
Thames. 


The position of the British and Indians had been 
reported to Genera! Harrisen by volunteer officers 
—hrave men, it is true, but wh», like many of as, 
were officers who had not seen a great deal of bard 
fighting. Oa this report the order of attack first 
intended was founded, but, before the troops were 
ordered on to the at’ack, Colon! Wood was sen: 
to exam'ne and rep rt the extert ef front secupied 
by the British troops. Colonel Wood’s military 
eye detected at once what had escaprd the un- 

ractised observation of the others—that is, that the 
ritish reguiars were drawn up in open order— 
and it was on bis report that, «t the moment, the 
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change was made by Genesal Harrison in the order 
of the attack—a movement which, in the estima- 
tion of such men as Wood and Perry, and Shelby, 
was enough ci itself to entitle General Harrison 
to the highest rank among the military men of the age. 

Mr. Speaker, when I review the historical test'- 
mony touching this portion of General Harrison’s 
history, | confess my amazement at the Quixotic, 
(i pray my friend from Michigan to pardon me,) 
but I must call it the Quixotic exhibition which he 
has made of himself. Sir, the gentleman had no 
need to tell us he was a general of militia. His 
condnet in this discussion is proof of that—strong 
even as ishisown word for the fact. He has 
shown all that reckless bravery which has always 
characterized our noble militia, but he has also, in 
this attack, shown that other quality of militia 
troops which so frequently impels them to rush 
blindly forward, and often to their own destruction. 
I should like to hear many of the brave men around 
me speak of General Harrison. Some there are 
now under my eye who carry British bullets in 
their bodies, received while fighting under the 
command of General Harrison. I should be glad 
to hear my whole-souled and generous-hearted 
friend from Kentacky, [Major Borter,] who 
agrees with the gentleman trom Michigan in gene- 
ral politics, who has not merely heard of battle, 
but who has mingled in war in all its forms, and 
fought his ‘way from the ranks up to the head of a 
battalion—I say I should be glad to hear his opi- 
nions of the matters asserted, hinted at, and insi- 
nuated ty the gentleman from Michigan. 

Why, I ask, is this attempt to falsify the com- 
mon history of our country made now, and why is 
it made here? Is it vainly imagined that Congres- 
sional speeches are to contradict accredited, long- 
known historical facts? Does the fierce madness 
of party indulge a concep'ion so wild? 

Sir, { repeat, that I feel only amazement at such 
an attempt. I could not sit still and witness it in 
silence. Much as I desired to speak to the House 
and the country on the question touching the Cum- 
beriand road, I should have left it to others had I 
not been impelled to get the floor to bear my testi- 
mony against the gross injustice which I thought 
was about to be done to a citizen—an honored 
cherished citizen of my own State. This House 
Mr. Speaker, knows that I am not given to much 
babbling here. Yes, sir, you all know that, like 
Balaam’s ass, I never speak here till I am _ kicked 
into it. I may claim credit, therefore, for sinceri- 
ty, when I declare that a strong sense of justice 
alone could have called me into this debate. Let 
me now remind gentlemen who may be tempted 
into a similar course with my frend from Michi- 
gan, that all such efforts must recoil with destruc- 
tive effect upon those who make them. Sir, it has 
been the fortune of General Harrison to be identi- 
fied with the civil and military history of this coun- 
try for nearly half a century. What is te be gain- 
ed, even to party, by perverting that history? 
Nothing. You may biot ogt a page of his bi- 
ography here, and tear out a chapter of history 
there; nay, you may, in the blindness of party 
rage, rival the Vandal and the Turk, and burn up 
all your books, and what then have you effected? 
Nothing but an insane exhibition of impotent party 
violence. General Harrison’s history would still 
remain in the memory of his and your c»tempora- 
ries; and coming events, not lung to be delayed, 
will show to the world that his history, in both le- 
gislation and war, dwells not merely in the memo- 
ries of his countrymen, but is ensbrined in their 
gratitude and engraven upon their hearts. 


Mr. Speaker, I come now to the discussion of 
what is really the question before the Honse, and, 
with the hope that I may be entitled to the floor on 
Monday, I will, if it be the pleasure of the House, 
give way for a motion to adjourn. If I can obtain 
the flooron Monday, I promise the House that 
nothing shall tempt me to wander from the ques- 
tion touching the appropriation for the Cumber- 
landroad, a work which. if it be not crushed by the 
wretched policy of this Administration, will reflect 
as much glery upon your civil history as the deeds 
of the great and patrietic ciuzen whose conduct I 
have been compelled to notice, ever did upon your 
military anhale, 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE SPEECH OF 


MR. JULIUS C. ALFORD, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In the House of Representatives, June, 1840, against 
the Sub-Treasury Bill. 

Mr. Coorxn, of Georgia, obtained the floor, and 
remarked that he had postponed the speech he in- 
tended to make in favor of the bill, in hope that some 
of his colleagues, opposed to the measure, would 
have preceded him in the debate. Mr. Atrorp said, 
if my colleague will yield the floor, I will oblige him. 
Mr. Cooper gave way, and 

Mr. ALFORD said: Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the sub-Treasury scheme, and have been from the 
time it was first recommended by Mr. Van Buren to 
Congress. Upon this question I differ with three 
of my colleagues, the two who have addressed the 
committee, (Messrs. Brack and Coraurrrt,) and 
my friend who has so kindly allowed me to go be- 
fore him in this debate, (Mr. Coorser.) Before I 
enter upon the merits of the bill, I will say a word 
in reply to my colleagues, who have labored to “de- 
fine” their new “ position.” 

My colleagues who have addressed the committee 
admit, in this debate, that they are now supporting 
Mr. Van Buren, because he is a sub-Treasury Presi- 
dent. When they were elected by the State Rights 
party of Georgia, he was then, as he now is, an ad- 
vocate of this scheme, and they knew it; so were 
they, but still, at that time they were opposed to Mr. 
Van Buren. They allege that this measure is the 
sole cause of their adhesion to the party, and that it 
is justly considered by themselves the true test of 
their political faith. It would look better if they had 
said so before the election, to the people of Georgia, 
and not come into Congress the friends ofthe scheme, 
and the enemies of the President, and now avow 
themselves the friends of both. They allege that 
they have been “ proscribed” by the State Rights 
party on account of this measure. I answer, not so. 
The people elected them with a full knowledge of 
their friendship for this system of finance ; in fact, 
we agreed that a difference of opinion on this ques- 
tion should not separate us asaparty. Accordingly 
the people elected us; we came here—six of us “are 
as we were ;” you are in a new “ position,” easily 
“ defined.” You are Van Burenized in full; gone 
over “horse, foot, and dragoons,” You have not 
been “ proscribed” because you support the measure. 
No such thing. You are rejected because you sup- 
port the man—the head of the party. 

You, gentlemen, place what you are pleased to 
call your defence on a false issue. You allege that 
you are “ proscribed” for your devotion to principle. 
Not so. The action of the people is founded upon 
the opinion that you have deserted them, and gone 
over to Van Buren; and that is thetrueissue. The 
people of the State Rights party have ted you, 
because they believe you have joined the side of 
power, at a time when every patriot should be true 
to the people. You “appeal” from their decision ; 
that is, from your friends to your enemies ; or, in 
other words, from your o/d friends to your new ones, 
These remarks are made “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” but they are necessary, after what you have 
said in your assumed “defence.” They are neces- 
sary in behalf of the people, whom you charge with 
“ proscription,” and are necessary to a proper under- 
standing of our separation here—politically I mean, 
for I desire our personal relations should remain 
friendly, as they were in by-gone days. We marched 
in the same column ; we fought in the same ranks ; 
we conquered in the same glorious cause, and tri- 
umphed over a common enemy ; but now, alas! 
when we should do battle again in the same cause, 
against the same enemy, you are found in his camp. 
I deplore the separation, but I cannot give up the 
contest. If I fall, I fall with my friends: that will 
be glory enough. If you are triumphant, you rise 
with your enemies, and that would dishonor you ; 
but whether you rise or fail, the great moral effect 
will be the same: that man who gains power or 
distinction by a desertion of his friends will sink at 
last, and die “ unhonored and unsung.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am now done with my colleagues, 
and their “defence.” I cannot answer all they have 
said—time would fail, They have said much, and 


and disbursement of the public revenue, 
sufficiently explicit of its pretended character and 
would seem to indicate some necessity for its ; 
To me the whole scheme appears deceptive ; and I 
believe, instead of what it purports to be, it is, in 
truth and fact, a bill to confirm and legalize the Usur- 
om of General Jackson in the person of Mr, Van 
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uren and his successors. It is a bill to give the 
President the supreme control of the people’s purse 


In opposition to the whole bill, I lay down the pro- 
position that there is not now, nor ever has been 
any necessity for such an act; or, in other words. 
that the existing laws are sufficient, if executed hy 
able and honest agents, to collect, keep safe, tr ansfer, 


and disburse the public revenue, 
Under the act of 1789, and its various amendments 


we have a system of finance almost perfect; and no 


instance of a failure in its operations has occurred, 
to my knowledge, on account of the Jaw, but in every 


instance the defalcations have been strictly personal, 
The law is good enough ; the fault is in those who 


administer it. We have a Treasury Department by 
law ; we have a Secretary of the T'reasury by law: 
we have collectors; we have auditors and clerks : 
and officers enough, God knows, all authorized by 
law ; and we have a building large enough and strong 
enough to hold all the gold and silver in America, 
What else dowe need? Nothing but honest agents: 
men capable and honest, and willing to do their 
duty. 

My colleague (Mr. Coraurrr) asked emphati- 
cally, in his speech the other day, what is the 
remedy proposed by those who oppose this bill ? 
He said we had none. I have one of my own. I 
have not consulted anybody. I have kept it to 
myself for this moment. I meet his interrogatory. 
I answer it. My scheme is short, good, effectual, 
and all will agree it would do the work. Let alone 
the banks and sub-Treasury, and turn out of office 
every rogue in the Government, and appoint honest 
men in their stead. 

In this debate, now of six weeks’ duration, not a 
speaker that I have heard, has noticed the fact that 
we have existing laws on this subject at all. This 
confusion comes out of the conflict of parties, and 
this unholy and unnecessary war upon the currency. 
It began with General Jackson and the Bank of the 
United States—it arose out of no necessity of a 
change of the deposites—it had its origin in political 
warfare. The bank would not support the General, 
and he went to war. He waged an exterminating 
warfare against the bank—he killed it off—he dug 
it up, and killed it over again—and ever since the 
death of the bank, the party have been making cap- 
ital out of an unjust war against a dead enemy. 
Every little Locofoco-Morus Multicaulis-Van Buren 
demagoguce digs up the bones of the monster, and 
pops off his blow-gun at the dead enemy, then throws 
up his cap, and shouts for the sub-Treasury. Next 
came the pet-bank system, which, in the hands of a 
tyrant master, fell at the first fire. There was no 
fair trial of this system. We cannot tell, from the 
experiment, whether it would do or not. They were 
used by the Government to help to kill the United 
States Bank, and were then thrust aside as useless 
allies, and are now denounced and abused by the 
party as rotten, insolvent, dishenest, and danger- 
ous monopolies, All I can say is, they are the work 
of the party. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of this war upon the 
currency is curious enough—it was all passion, no 
reason. As soon as General Jackson became angry 
with the State banks, he swore he would have no 
more to do with banks of any sort, and forthwith 
issued the famous specie circular, which was in itself 
the forerunner of this bill of abominations, and, in 
its practical effect, demonstrated a miniature picture 
of what is to be the widespread ruin of this last 
experiment upon the currency ; for truly, sir, the 
people cannot bear another. They are exhausted 
by the war on the banks, the specie circular, and 
the anticipated operations of the sub-Treasury. 

The divorce of Government and banks began to 
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be felt with all its force on the issuing of the specie 
circular. It was issued just about the time the 
western lands came into market. The rich office- 
holders hastened to the west, with great quantities 
of gold and silver, ready to meet the sales. The 
home of many a poor man was brought into market, 
und he had prepared himself with bills, that 

a week before for land, to buy his own improve- 
ments; but the day of sale came, and with it came 
the specie circular—his money would not buy his 
home, the speculator bought it over his head, and 
turned him out, with his wife and children, into the 
forest, homeless and houseless. ‘This was one of 
the #ret acts of this ruinous device of one currency 
for the Government and none for the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of this bill—of what 
it purports to be. I have said I believed there was 
no necessity for such a law, and stated facts, in rela- 
tion to existing laws organizing the Treasury De- 
partment, showing the truth of that position. It has 
never been disproved—it cannot be. The condition 
of the finances before they were tampered with, and 
their condition now, is proof enough. Why, then, 
are we still urged to adopt this odious scheme—to 
make this fearful experiment? Is it not because it 
is to be an engine of political power in the hands of 
the President? Look at the nature and character 
of the whole plan—then contemplate its fearful con- 
sequences. First, its fine and costly buildings; 
next, its strong boxes—these to be located at almest 
every strong pointin the Union; then comes its 
innumerable offices, all to be filled by the President 
with partisan slaves, removable at his will—collec- 
tors, receivers, keepers, messengers, turnkeys, rogues 
and runaways, swartwouts, &c. ‘Then there must 
be money raised, to be collected, safely kept, trans- 
ferred, and stolen. From a knowledge of the fact that 
more money would be needed tv do all this than the 
people would allow, and the fear that the bill would 
be defeated if the truth was made known, you have 
not specified the amount, but have appropriated the 
people’s money without limitation as to the sum. 
You dare not do it. You make a great splutter 
about your ways ar:d means. There are more ways 
than means—all ways and no means, and mean 
ways at that. Nooftence to the committee; 1 only 
mean it is extremely deceitful to make such a parade 
about your money when you have not a dollar. 
You intend to get money, honestly if you can; but 
you intend to have it, any way. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said we should contemplate 
the fearful effects of the practical operation of this 
measure upon the people of this country. I may 
add, upon their Government, as well as their inter- 

est. Let us, in some measure, judge of the future 
by the past. The anticipated operation of the sub- 
Treasury has already crippled your commerce, im- 
poverished your merchants, reduced the price of pro- 
duce as well as labor, and brought infinite distress 
upon the country. Compare our condition now, 
with what it was when the Administration came into 
power. Every honest candid man admits we are 
infinitely more oppressed now than we were at that 
time. I mean the people—I am one of them. It is 
true, these lordly office-holders say they can see no 
distress. They feel none, I dare say; they have 
high wages, paid in gold and silver, and cannot see, 
because they will not; they look over the heads of 
the people—they fix their sights too high: lower 
your sights, gentlemen—go with me to see the peo- 
ple. I will show you an alarming condition of things, 
if you will open your eyes—all mainly growing out 
of this thrice-rejected system. I will show you the 
judgments, executions, and sheriffs’ sales now in 
full play over the country. I will point to you the 
husband leading his wife, followed by the weeping 
children, to the place of sale, all carrying the last 
bed, or horse, or cow, to be sold to pay a debt con- 
tracted before you made war on the banks and cur- 
rency, and which would have been easily paid but 
for your golden humbug. 

- Mr. Chairman, I mentioned the effect on the peo- 
by your action on the banks. Your measures 

we been directed mainly against the banks, and 
have been so harsh and tyrannical that they are all 
virtually closed. Whatever may be said against the 
banks, they are the only places where the people can 
get any money to pay their debts, and every effort 


you make to ruin them tells upon the people. The 
banks furnish the only medium of circulation, an 
have all the gold and silver. Your oppressions con- 
strain them to curtail their discounts and call in their 
debts at this time of general distress. The effect is 
ruinous—adsolutely ruinous. Whether the banks 
were proper or not in the beginning, they are now a 
part and parcel of our system, and the means used 
to destroy them operate on the whole community. 
The people own the banks, and the people ewe the 
banks. ‘Their relations to each other are mutual, 
and war upon one injures the other. I have been 
accused of being more friendly to the banks than 
formerly. I confess it. I resisted their creation ; 
but they were made, and have now become so blend- 
ed with every order of society, in their interest and 
transactions, that no patriot can refuse to sustain 
them as long as they conduct their business honest- 
ly. Iam a disinterested witness. I do not own a 
dollar of their stock. Ido not owe them one cent. 
I speak of facts as they are, and tell the plain truth. 
Let me say one word to you who now war against 
all banks to the knife, and the knife to the hilt— 
you may produce revulsion and revolution, but, short 
of that, you cannot change the order of society. 

I desire to say one ‘word to my colleague (Mr. 
Coorgr) on the subject of banks. May I ask him 
what is the difference, in principle, of supporting 
banks and owning them! or, in other words, how 
can he consistently oppose all banks with such ve- 
hemence, and still be the owner of one himself? Is 
it right, in principle or morality, to oppose a bank 
whose interest is regulated by law at six per cent., 
and still be the owner of a bank authorized by law 
to take the highest rate of interest it canget! The 
one is regulated by law; the other has no bounds 
but what are set by avarice and necessity. 

I am happy to see my colleague in such good 
company. Our Senator (Mr. Lumexry) whispers 
him closely, How softly he talks to my friend! 
How these gentlemen do nurse their infant Demo- 
crats!: Well, well, this looks strange tome! And, 
but the other day, when my colleague (Mr. Cox- 
QuUITT) was about to speak to this question, I saw 
the old gentleman talking sofily in his ear. Hea- 
vens! how these old folks do nurse their baby De- 
mocrats! It must be painful to memory ! 

Mr. Chairman, I now approach the last branch of 
this debate, and by far the most important. I will 
say a word on the effect of this measure upon 
the Government of the country and the liberty of the 
people. What it has done, is easily understood ; 
what it will do, cannot be comprehended or foretold 
in all its direful effects. The President of the Uni- 
ted States began this system by seizing upon the 
purse of the people, in violation of law. He usurped 
the power of Congress, and claimed it for himself. 
He removed the deposites. He arrested the power 
of legislation from the Representatives of the people, 
and exercised it himself in a tyrannical and unlaw- 
ful manner. He displaced an honest officer, and 
appeinted one subservient to his ambition. And his 
successor, who promises to tread in his footsteps, is 
now asking us to confirm in his hands the power 
thus obtained by usurpation and aggression ; or, in 
other words, to give him the purse and the sword. 
He desires to wear the uniform of Andrew Jackson, 
and control the people’s Treasury. He will look 
odd—a mock tyrant—a Kinderhook hero—a mon- 
key treading in the footsteps of a giant! The uni- 
form will not fit; the character will not suit; but 
still the injury will be the same. All power is con- 
centrated in the head of the nation. 

This measure will soon become a law; and the 
President has the sword and the purse. All he lacks 
is an army, to kill those he cannot buy ; and he now 
boldly demands a standing army of two hundred 
thousand men. Give him that, also, (as you will at 
last, I fear,) and in his person is concentrated all the 
powers of this nation, which rightfully belong to her 
people ; and he is emphatically a monarch, and under 
his reign we shall be slaves, if he should be re-elect- 
ed. The people are impoverished ; they groan under 
@ mountain-weight of debt. Commerce does not 
afford a revenue. The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means dare not tell the amount of our 
revenue ; it is almost nothing. We are actually 
receiving comparatively nothing from duties on im- 





ports, notwithstanding we have a tariff of dutios now 
much too high. What isthe cause of this poverty ? 
Your sud-Treasury, your golden dreams, your tron 
times, your hard-money currency, have killed com- 
merce, broken the merchant, ruined the planter, and 
turned the mechanic out of employment. All this 
has come already from the anticipated operation of 
this accursed experiment. 


One more measure will resuit from this scheme— 
direct taxes. Your coffers must be filled. You had 
as well appoint your assessers and collectors of taxes 
at once, and go and demand gold and silver of the 
people to glut your avarice. Georgia has no strong 
box provided for our State. We must pay our 
taxes into Mr Calhoun’s department, and thus be 
made tributary to South Carolina. There is no 
justice, equality, honesty, or benefit in the whole de- 
vice. It is an engine of power and oppression—a 
great political inquisition, to crush the people and 
the laws. When the power of this corrupt Admin- 
istration moves the lever and turns the screw, the 
body politic will be broken on the wheel, and the 
life’s blood of this nation will flow under its tortures. 
Let us wake up to our danger in time to defeat the 
election of the chief and author of this fatal device. 
Let us defeat Aim, and break the succession, or we 
shall be enslaved to others mare vicious and tyrannical 
than he is himself. We can achieve it if we will. 
We have the means in our own hands. ‘The privi- 
lege of voting is still allowed us. Let us elect 
Witriiam Herrnr Harnison, and all will be right 
again ; this echeme to ruin us will be dissolved ; con- 
fidence will be restored ; and peace, good order, and 
prosperity will return to our borders. 





SPEECH OF Mr. MERRICK, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In Scnate, January 23, 1840.—On the Sub- Treasu- 
ry Bill. 

Mr. Sautu, of Indiana, having concluded his re- 
marks in opposition to the bill— 

Mr. Merrick rose and said, he had understood 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tappan) to say that if 
the debate was to progress further, he wished to 
have an opportunity of delivering his opinions; 
and Mr. M.’s object in rising, therefore, was to say 
to the Senator that he (Mr. M.) also desired, and 
intended, to express his views before the vote was 
taken,but would with pleasure give way, and allow 
the Senator from Ohio to precede him, if such was 
his wish. 

Mr. Tappan declining to address the Senate at 
all on the subject, Mr. Merrick proceeded to say 
that he felt it to be imperatively his duty to submit 
his views upon a question of such great moment, 
and so vitally interesting to his own immediate 
constituents, as well as to the whole country, advo- 
cated, as it had now been, upon grounds more ex- 
traordinary and more unjitstifiable than any he had 
ever heard in this country. But as it was then late 
in the evening, (past five o’clock,) and the Senate 
must be already wearied by so protracted a sitting, 
he would move that the Senate du now adjourn. 
He should not have made this motion, late as the 
hour was, bat that he desired an opportunity to 
look into and examine a large bundle of papers 
which he held in his hand, and which had beea 
some time since communicated to the Senate by the 
Executive, in relation to the particular subject then 
under consideration, and for the examination of 
which no opportunity had yet been afforded to the 
members of the Senate generally. It would be re- 
collected, he said, that those papers had been, when 
first presented to the Senate, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; that committee had ever since 
retained possession of thoxe papers, (he did not 
doubt from correct motives,) without causing them 
in the usual way to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. He had the day before applied to the 
chairman of that committee for the privilege of ex- 
amining them, and his request was promptly ac- 
ceded tw; but it so happened that the Senate re- 
mained in session till a late hour that evening, and 
the papers not being exactly in place at the time of 
adjournment, he could not then get them; nor had 
he been able to see them at all until after the com- 
mencement of the session this morning, when the 
honorable chairman, (Mr. Wricut,) with his char- 
acteristic politeness and courtesy, handed them to 
him in his place in the Senate. It was obvious to 
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all that there had been no opportunity since to give 
them the slightest examination.* 

The motion to agours being refused by a vote of 
the majority, Mr. Mearicn again rouse, and said he 
bad always been reluctant to trespass upon the time 
and attention of the Senate; and he had felt a more 
than usual degree of reluctauce to trouble the body 
with any remarks of his this evening, because the 
lateness of the hour and the wearied condition of 
the members, to say nothing of his inability to com- 
mand altention seller the most favorable circum- 
stances, rendered it but too manifest that he should 
be addressing unwilling hearers. He had, too, 
really desired to examine the documents communi- 
cated by the Executive on this very subject, before 
he submitted his views upon it; which documents, 
as he had stated on moving for the adjournment, 
had, when first delivered to the Senate, been refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance, had ever since 
been retained by that committee without being 
printed, or any opportunity afforded to Senators to 
examine them, and of which, although he had be- 
fore endeavored, he had not been able to get posses- 
sion until afler the commencement of the debate this 
morning, and then only through the courtesy of the 
honorable chairman, These papers might or might 
not contain information material, and important to 
be known and considered before the final decision 
of the question. He was himself unable to say 
what they contained; but it was fair to presume, 
as the Government had been at great pains to col- 
lect and communicate them tothe Senate, that they 
contained something useful in illustration of the 
operation of the principles of the bill under discus- 
sion; and he would not assume, though the refusal 
of an opportunity to examine them afforded room 
for such a suspicion, that they might contain some- 
tuing which some of the ardent friends of the pend- 
ing measure were unwilling to submit to private 
scrutiny or public view, Since, however, the ma- 
jority of the Senate had seen fit to refuse him the 
indulgence, at all times promptly extended when 
asked for, with or without reason, to members on 
the other side, and within the last two days accord- 
ed to the Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN,) at an unusually early hour, he would 
without scruple or apology of any kind proceed to 
exercise his righé to express distinctly and fully his 
opinions upon this most unwise and pernicious 
measure, whether those opinions might be agreea- 
ble to gentlemen or not. He was fully determined 
that this attempt to smother débate should not be 
successful, so far as depended upon him at least. 
He had some rights there, as well as the majority ; 
they had the power to refuse an adjournment, al- 
though the day was spent, and thus endeavor to 
pees not ouly an examination of the documents 

e had referred to, but all further discussion of the 
bill. But he must teil gentlemen he had the power 
and the right to proceed in the discussion, and that 
right he was resulved to exercise. He knew full 
well it was useless to address reasons or arguments 
of any kind in opposition to this measure to the 
majority of the Senate; they had determined to pass 
the bill, and would hearken to nothing that could be 
said, however demonstrative of its evil tendency. 
But there was yet a higher tribunal, having the 
most direct, deep, and abiding interest in this and 
all other measures passed upon here, to whom it 
was not useless to speak—he meant the freemen of 
this glorious Republic. They will inquire into, 
judge, and determine upon the merits and demerits 
of this and all other propositions entertained 
by this body, and their determination will be ac- 
cording to the right and truth of the matter, in 
spite of all the efforts which may be here made to 
the contrary. They, sir, will hold both majorities 
and minorities here to a just and strict accounta- 
bility. Before them, at least, I wish to stand justi- 
fied for the vote I am now about to give; and to 
them (since all further argument is manifestly lost 
upon this monet) I wish to be undersiood as now 
addressing myself. No, sir, I am speaking too fast; 
lam too humble an individual, too little known to 
fame, to expect that my remarks will be considered 





* This bundle of papers consisted of statements 
furnished, agreeably to directions, by various con- 
suls and other agents of the Government of the 
United States, in a number of foreign countries, 
mostly European, showing the fiscal policy, mode 
of collecting, keeping, and disbursing the public 
taoneys in those countries respectively, and the 
eee in which their several public dues were col- 
ected. : 
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or attended to by the whole, or any very large por- 
tion of the whole American people ; but there is a 
small portion—a high-spirited, enlightened, and 
patriotic portion of those people, who will read and 
consider what [ have to say—my own constituents. 
The people of Maryland have a right to know and 
judge of the reasons for the manner in which I ex- 
ercise the high powers they have deputed me to 
exercise here; and I shall now give them the rea- 
sons for my vote upon this bill, in the best manner I 
can, forced, as | am, by the majority of this body, 
to proceed instantly, ali unprepared as | am for the 
discussien, or not at all. 

This debate, Mr. President, is, from the nature 
of the question involved, and the multifarious in- 
terests mediately and immediately to be affected by 
the adoption of the proposed policy, capable of be- 
ing made to take a most comprehensive range ; but 
it shall be my study to abridge as much as possible, 
passing entirely much that has been better said by 
abler men, and glancing only at some few of the 
most prominent objections which present themselves 
to my judgment, desiring to consume no more time 
than is necessary to state them plainly and dis- 
tinetly. 

And now what is the proposition before us? The 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan) said 
the other day, in the argument he addressed to us 
on the subject, that it wasfthe mostsimple thing im- 
aginable. Itis nothing more, said the honorable 
gentleman, “than to deposite for safekeeping the 
public money with officers responsible to the Gov- 
ernment, instead of depositing it with irresponsible 
corporations.” How very, very simple! how harm- 
less! how innocent and unimportant the honorable 
Senator would make it appear! And yet, with all 
this insignificance and siimplicity, it has unceasing- 
ly agitated the whole country for three years; and 
the united energies of the great and powerful party 
of which the gentleman isa most conspicuous mem- 
ber, though exerted throughout that whole period 
with unwearied perseverence, have not yet proved 
sufficient to force it upon a reluctant people. It is 
something more, then, than the harmless, simple, 
insignificant thing the gentleman represents itto be; 
and would be mach more correctly characterized 
by striking out the whole description the gentleman 
has given of it, as well as the title now annexed to 
the bill, and inserting the following as its true title, 
viz: A bill to separate, as far as possible, the inter- 
ests of the Government and Government officers 
from the interests of the people, and to reduce the 
value of property, and the wages of labor, in the 
United States. This, sir, is certainly much more ex- 
pressive of the true nature and effects of the measure, 
than either the description given of it by the gentle- 
man or thetitle it now bears. Letusexamineit. The 
Senator says it is to deposite the public money for 
safekeeping with officers responsible to the Gov- 
ernment, instead of irresponsible corporations. 
How are these officers more responsible to the Gov- 
ernment than sound, solvent, and well;regulated 
banks? Ifthat sort of responsibilityfwhich results 
from being the mere creatures of the President, 
holding their offices at his will, and subservient, 
from that very tenure, in all things, both in keep- 
ing and disposing of the people’s money, to his 
pleasure, be the kind of responsibility to which the 

entleman alludes, and which the friends of this 

ill desire to establish, I grant you it will be obtain- 
ed by this measure ; but if by responsibility is meant 
security for the money—assurance that it will be ap- 
plied only according to the will and wishes of the 
people themselves, as declared by their Represen- 
tatives—guaranty against defaults and embezzle- 
ment—I take issue with the gentleman, and deny 
that any one of these desirable and important ends 
will or can de as well attained by this measure as 
they have been, and can be again, by the modes of 
keeping the public money heretofore most com- 
monly practised by this Government. If there be 
any one bold enough to maintain that any amount 
of money will be safer in the hands of any of the 
individual receivers and keepers contemplated by 
this bill, especially if the amount which comes to 
his hands is fluctuating and liable occasionally to 
be large, much larger, as it often must be, than the 
real security afforded by any bon«! you can, in the 
nature of things, exact or obtain’from any of them, 
and when, therefore, your sole dependance for safe- 
ty is upon the honesty of the individual, than the 
same amount of money would be in a sound and 
solvent bank of large capital, where, in addition to 
the character and honesty of the officers of the 
bank, and the mutual check and guard each one of 
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these is upon another, you have as real, soli 
stantial security for your deposites, the neg po 
tal property, and profits of the bank—I can only sa 
with such a one no argument can be maintained . 
for the same disregard of the natural relation of 
things would induce a denial of the simplest addi- 
tion of numbers, or the most palpable connexions 
of cause and effect. He might deny that two and 
two make four, or that the sun gives light in the 
heavens; noone could prove it to him b argument 
nor would any one doubt such palpable truths be. 
cause of his denial. Then this elaim for an 
greater responsibility for the public money, which 
it is asserted this bill will afford, falls to the ground : 
and there remain to recommend it to the favor of 
the American people, and justify its passage only 
those incidental consequences, many of them here- 
tofore, and some, not the least important of them 
now, for the first time, avowed and declared to be 
desired and expected from it. And whatarethey ? 
First, it is to discountenance, check, and reduce, if 
not totally to destroy, the credit system ; not the cre. 
dit system of the Government, for there is none such 
except the credit given upon duties on imports, and 
the credit taken by the issue of Treasury notes, nei- 
ther of which has been objected to or proposed to be 
altered by any gentleman on the other side in my 
hearing; but the system of doing business and carry- 
ing on their exchanges upon credit, in use among the 
people. And again, itis, by its express provisions, to 
require, after a very short period, the payment of all 
taxes and dues to the Government in gold and silver 
coin only, and consequentially to bring the whole 
country down to a pure metallic currency. Let us 
try these supposed good effects by what, to my judg. 
ment, are the only legitimate tests of the goodness 
of the effects of any political measure ; let us inquire 
whether they are such as will produce the greatest 
amount of good te the greatest number of free peo- 
ple; let us examine and determine whether they are 
to be beneficial to the many or the few ; and if found, 
upon this examination, tc be injurious to the great 
body of the people, and beneficial only to the few, 
and yielding that benefit, too, at the direct and im- 
mediate and heavy cost of the greater number, let 
us, as true Republicans, anxious to administer the 
Government in conformity to the great principles 
of equality which gave being to our institutions, 
reject and repudiate both the cause and the effect, 
the bill and these consequences. It is admitted, 
for it cannot be denied, that there exists in the 
country at this time general and wide-spread em- 
barrassment and distress. It is admitted, too, that 
this arises from a general indebtedness of the larger 
portion of society, in greater or less degrees, occa- 
sioned by the want of their usual and appropriate 
employments among the laborious, industrious, 
oak enterprising classes, and the utter inability of 
the great body of the people to obtain, by the sale 
of either their property or the products of their in- 
dustry, tke necessary means to meet and pay 
promptly their various pecuniary engagements. — 
say nothing about the causes which produced this 
state of things; it boots not now tocharge that home 
upon hands which, having dealt the blow, have also 
passed off the public stage. My business is with 
the facts as they are, and I leave it to the secret re- 
cess of every man’s own bosom to tell him if I have 
not stated truly his own or his neighbor’s situation. 
A remedy proposed, as one of the effeets to flow from 
this bill, is, a great reduction or total destruction of 
credit. That is, to require all debtors to forego any 
further indulgence upon the demands against them 
and promptly to come forward, raise the money, an 
pay oft their obligations at whatever sacrifice; and 
to take care, in the mean time, that no other debts, 
not even temporary and for necessaries, be contract- 
ed. Who are benefited by this—the debtors or the 
creditors? Let the debtor part of society answer 
for themselves. Which constitute the greater num- 
ber—the debtors or the creditors? Al] know the 
many are the debtors, and those who owe no debts 
the few and the very wealthy. Now couple with 
this’ the other branch of the proposition, that gold 
and silver coin only is to be used as a circulating 
medium ; and who can contemplate the consequen- 
ces to the great body of the people, the debtor por- 
tion, without shrinking appalled by the spectacle it 





presents? At the very moment when a prompt . 


settlement of all debts is demanded and insisted 
upon, you annihilate and strike from existence as 
money more than half the currency of the country, 
Down must go the value of property of all kinds to 
the lowest imaginable limits, because few, very few, 
can have money to buy with; and the earnings 0 
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e lives of the industrious and enter- 
toe oe met mechanics, and all others who 
pave rempants of debt hanging over them, must be 
sacrificed to pay those remnants of debt. Many a 
mau and many a worthy family, now ed of 

fertable homes, and believing themselves inde- 

ent in the ion of the fruits of by-gone 
years of honest indastry, will find themselves strip- 
of every thing, and driven forth from those 
“s and that independence, to begin the world 
anew, and toil daily for a meresubsistence. Who 
will acquire the property thus forced into the mar- 
ket, and sold at any sacrifice? Who bat your mo- 
ney-kings, your wealthy capitalists, your men with 
their tens of thousands of dollars of hoarded gold 
and silver? They wey. acquire any amount of 
property they please. ‘They may become princes 
in wealth; Whilst the many, the great mass, are 
gared and ruined. The few will be enabled to 
appropriate to any extent they please, to their own 
exclusive use and benefit and enjoyment, the fruits 
of the industry and toil of the many ; and in no way 
are the many possibly to derive any even seeming 
equivalent ; unless, indeed, there be some among 
them simple enough to esteem the delight which 
the glitter and jingle of the pittance of gold and 
silver which they receive for their sacrificed prop- 
erty (during the short period it remains with them 
in passing from the purchasers of their homes and 
their all to the hands of their creditors) as anequiv- 
alent for their losses. You require the prompt pay- 
ment of all debts, and, at the same instant you re- 
uire this, you double the difficulty of paying them. 
You disregard the implied, though known and well 
understood, reference had by all persons in debt to 
the relative values of money and property and labor 
as they existed at the time of contracting those debts; 
and you practise upon them the cruel injustice of 
reducing by one-half the money value of all they 
have to pay with, and doubling at the same time 
the value of the money to be paid to their creditors. 
You beggar those in debt, and greatly enrich those 
to whom debis are due. You are adoptinga policy 
which must tend to “make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer.” In no light in which I can view 
it, can I perceive any thing but injury and evil to 
flow from it to the many ; its benefits will inure ex- 
clusively to the salaried officers and to moneyed 
capitalist, atthe direct and heavy costof the great 
mass of the citizens of the country. It cannot abide 
the test by which I have proposed to try it; it will 
not work by the good old republican rule of equal 
justice to all, and preferencesfor none. It has not, 
therefore, heretofore had, and can never have, my 
vote or sanction, Again, it hasbeen gravely urged 
by several of the prominent supporters of this mea- 
sure, as one of its most salutary effects, that it will 
reduce the wages of labor in this country, and bring 
them down to what gentlemen are pleased to call 
the specie standard ; that is, to the rates paid for 
wages to the laboring portions of the people in those 
countries where credit is very limited, and hard 
money is the only currency or cirenlating medium. 
And it is argued that the high prices paid for wa- 
yb in this country are the great cause of all the 
istress which so extensively prevails. We are 
further told, with a seeming air of triumph, to con- 
template the advantages which several European 
countries enjoy over us, especially in manufactur- 
ing enterprises, by the low rates at which labor is 
to be hired there ; wages being lower in several of 
those countries, in proportion as there is credit, and 
they approach nearer to an exclusively metallic 
currency. Mr. President, this is an argument I 
never expected to hear inah American Senate. I 
did not think there was any man or any party bold 
enough to advance it ina republican country. And 
although I have long known and often contended 
that a great and ruinous reduction in the wages of 
labor was to be the inevitable consequence of any 
attempt to bring this country down to a merely gold 
and silver currency, I had hoped there was no one 
who would advocate the policy with such a view. 
I have often, in thinking of the consequences of the 
adoption of the policy proposed by this bill, of its 
many evil and pernicious consequences to the 
people of this country, contemplated the miserable, 
dependent, servile, and wretched condition of the 
working classes, in those countries where a similar 
policy prevailed; and have shuddered to think a 
ike distress, misery, and dependence might be 
brought upon that most numerous and valuable 
on of my own fellow-citizens, if it became the 

aw of thisland. But till now I always supposed the 
advocates of the bill, blinded by party zeal, or de- 
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ceived by their prejudices against banks, foresaw 
not this effect from it, and. could not desire so to 
paralyze and ey gr and blight the vee of the 
working people of the country. I did not—I could 
not have believed that the worship, the idolatrous 
worship of gold and silver, could ever so far get 
a of the hearts and minds of mer in this 
and of liberty and intelligence, as to render them 
willing to forego the delight which must gladden 
all rightly constituied minds when they seé around 
them, in every direction, among their fellow-citi- 
zens, joyous industry and smiling plenty and inde- 
pendence, and to offer these all upa sacrifice to the 
oe and jingle of a few pieces of base coin. I 
ad always known and believed that an abundant 
circulating medium, plenty without superabundance 
of money, wasfthe great stimulus to industry and 
enterprise of all kinds; promotive of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, and productive of both na- 
tional and individual happiness and prusperity. 
Credit I had always caaderat and still consider, 
the great lever by which the industrious, enterpris- 
ing, and intelligent portion of the people may raise 
themselves from the humblest to the highest condi- 
tions in life; and I have often rejoiced in my heart 
that the nature and genius of our laws and institu- 
tions, and the habits of our country, afforded such a 
means for our young and active and intelligent 
men, who might have no capital but their personal 
energies and honest names to procure the facilities 
and means of carrying on, upon their own accounts, 
any branch of business—mechanical, agricultural, 
or any other; thus opening to them a ready ac- 
cess, by industry and perseverance, to independence 
and respectability; and so insuring, as an almost 
certain reward for Well-spent seasons of youth and 
manhood, that great good, from all hope of which 
those born in a similarly humble condition in the 
older non credit-using, hard money countries of Eu- 
rope were and are forever cut off. I have ever re- 
joiced, and still rejoice, when I see an independent, 
spirited, bold, and honest laborer of this country 
going forth to toil, with all that self-confidence, 
energy, and cheerfulness, so naturally and constant- 
ly inspired by the consciousness that hisday’s labor 
is to earn for him enough to give abundance and 
comfort to himself and his family, and leave, be- 
sides, something to add to the capital he is endea- 
voring to accumulate for the independence of his 
advanced years. What American does not, who 
can fail to, rejoice at the contemplaton of the rapid 
advances made by our country in all the arts of 
civilization andimprovement? And whocandeny 
that these have been the result of the facilities af- 
forded by credit, and the liberal rewards of labor, 
acting upon and stimulating to exertion the ingen- 
uity and industry of the great body of the people ? 
Where has intellectual and moral improvement 
been greater amongst any people on the face of the 
earth than among the inhabitants of this country ? 
Where are greater, or as great, results produced 
hy the physical and intellectual energies of the same 
amount of population, asin these United States? 
And why is it that we have so far outstripped the 
inhabitants of your Aurd money countries? Why 
but because here every one has labored with the 
certain prospect of bettering his condition, and 
this bright and captivating prospect has animated 
the bosoms of our laboring people, and stimulated 
them to the utmost exertion of their every faculty; 
developed by constant attrition the high menta 
powers of all; and so produced, and is still produc- 
ing, daily additions to the stock of human knowl- 
edge, and enlarging the sphere of human happiness 
end enjoyment. Cut off this prospect ; deaden this 
animating hope; let your working classes under- 
stand and know that, struggle as they may, they are 
never to rise, any of them, above their present hum- 
ble condition—and what is there left to them worth 
struggling for? Necessity will compel them to 
work for a subsistence; but where will be their 
present ardor—where their spirit of improvement— 
where their ever-sharpening, ever-brightening in- 
telligence? Dead, perished and gone, with the 
bright hopes which now stimulate and awaken 
them. They may perform the amount of labor 
imposed upon them by necessity ; but it will, it must 
be coldly and reluctantly done, without care as to 
manner or effect, and without the co-operation of 
the mind. Systems of policy may be adopted by 
Government, and do exist in your hard Go. 
vernments, which enslave the bodies of the mass of 
the people, and reduce and keep them in the condi- 
tion of serfs and villeins; but mind, intelligence, 
cannot be enslaved and made to dradge for a mas- 
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ter! There is something inthis essence which will 
not endure servitude, and cannot be made to act 
except by its own free impulses. If the body to 
which it felonet, and to govern and direct which 
is its office, is enslaved, it must dwindle and perish 
by the irresistible laws of its nature. So we see in 
the whole history of the world, the freer the institu- 
tions of every people, the greater the developments 
of intellectual powers amongst them, and the great- 
er, consequently, the sum of their happiness and 
prosperity. And, on the contrary, the more the 
many are brought into subjection and subserviency 
to the few, the lower any people fall in the scale of 
being, and the less the sum of their enjoyment of 
the many blessings vouchsafed by the Creator to his 
creatures. It matters not how this subjection is 
brought about, whether by the strong arm of power 
directly exerted, or by covert and indirect govern- 
mental policy, The fatal effeets will be the same, 

But it has been argued that this reduction of the 
wages of labor 1s necessary to give protection to 
our manufacturers, and enable them to compete in 
the sale of their manufactures with those countries 
where wages are so very low. This position I can- 
not admit; and, even were it sound, [| would not 
consent to adopt a pohe which should reduce our 
laboring population to the miserable condition of 
the peasantry and serfs of Europe for such a pur- 
pose. But, sir, the position is unsound in itself, as 
the scope of a part of what I have already said tends 
to show. In the successful prosecation of the man- 
ufaciuring and mechanie arts, you want something 
more than mere animal power—you want mind ; 
you require ski}] and ingenuity as well as industry 
and economy. ‘To obtain these in the highest de- 
gree of perfection, there must exist such a system 
of policy as is best calculated to cal! forth and elicit 
these powers and qualities. And that, as I have 
before said, is a system of liberal wages, liberal re- 
wards for the exertion of such powers, animating 
and cheering on the operative always to the exer- 
tion of all his powers, physical and mental, with the 
bright hope of elevating himself amongst bis fellow- 
men. Let this description of men, too, as their 
characters become established, and their skill and 
ingenuity and practical knowledge are increased, 
be able to command, by a prudent use of credit, the 
means of owning and conducting, themselves and 
upon their own account, the different sorts of manu- 
facturing establishments, and rely upon it they will 
greatly more than make up in skill, in economy, in 
persevering industry, and inventive ingenuity, for 
any difference inthe costof merelabor. Dr. Frank- 
lin has said, 

“ He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himse)f must either hold or drive.” 

And the remark was wise and just, not only in ref- 
erence to agriculture, but to all other branches of 
human industry. oes your labor; bring the 
prices paid for manufacturing skill and industry 
down to the rates paid in your hard money coun- 
tries; destroy, at the same time, the credit system, 
and thereby preclude all but your great capitalists 
from conducting the business, and participating in 
its profits, and you extinguish the life-giving prin- 
ciple of your success. Your great capitalist will 
sit upon his bags of gold, doling out with niggard 
hand his ge to men every way his superiors, for 
their daily labor. His manufacturing establish- 
ments must be conducted by agents whem he will 
seek to oppress, and who will seek to cheat him in 
turn. And there will be nowhere arting, to any 
extent, any stimulus to, or efforts at, improvement; 
and the great mass of operatives, many of whom 
might, under a different policy, becoine useful and 
valuable to their country, will sink into sullen in- 
difference and despondence. If an illustration of 
this is wauting, look to England, and contrast her 
with the countries on the continent of Earope. How 
far has she outstripped them in all the multifarions” 
branches of human industry? And why has she 
done so, but because of the greater developments 
of the mental as well as physical powers of her peo- 
ple, in consequence of the greater freedom of her 
institutions, the free use of credit, and abundant 
circulating medium? How ag far has she got 
the start at yoar non-credit-using, hard-money Gov- 
ernments of the continent? But, far as she has the 
start of them, the American peor are destined, 
unless crushed by unwise legis!ation, to get the lead 
of her equally far, by the time they-sball have pass- 
ed from their state of adolescence as & nation ; be- 
cause our people are so much ~ tap es and 
our country possesses so many and such incompar- 
ably greater advantages of ail kinds, than that. 
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Labor is higher in Englanc than in the hard- 
money countries of the continent ; yet she competes 
with and triumphs over all of them in the markets 
of the world! But the wages of labor are low 
enough there, in all conscience, though much higher 
there than on the continent of Europe. Mr, Presi- 
dent, as it has been urged in support of this bill 
that one of its good effects will te to reduce the 
wages of labor in this country—mechanical, man- 
ufacturing, agricultural, and all others, of course— 
I have considered it material and important to in- 
quire to what extent this reduction was to take 
place. These wages, we are told, must come down 
to the specie standard; and we have been referred 
to Germany and [folland, and other European 
countries, as examples of hard money currencies, 
and the cheapening effects of such currencies upon 
wages. Now, sir, as I wish the people to be in- 
formed on this subject, as well as ourselves, I have 
been at the pains to hunt up some documentary evi- 
dence of the rates of wages in those countries, and 
will read them to the Senate, that the American 
people may see to what they are to be reduced, and 
make up their minds whether they are willing to 
submit to such rates, for the sake merely of a Aard- 
money currency. Here are tables of the rates of 
wages in those countries, which I will read, taken 
from “ Porter’s Progress of the Nation.” 

“In November, 1833, instructions were sent by 
the British Secretary of State, Lord Palmerston, to 
certain British consuls residing abroad, requiring 
answers to certain questions having reference to 
the state of agriculture, and tothe condition of the 
agricultural peasantry within the districts of their 
consulates. Answers received from the consuls in 
various parts of France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Italy, have lately been presented to Parliament; 
and from these documents the following abstract is 
taken: 


RATES OF WAGES. 



































es -~ ob) 
Country } Description S ez = ee 
and district. | of laborers, $ieiss ¢ 
= BS 2s 
France. a. d. 2. d. 
Calais Ploughmen [1000 to 1600 
Shepherds [250 0 
Laborers 
Boulogne jPloughmen {144 0 
Laborers ~ 
Havre Farm serv’nts 
generally |1600to 240 
Brest Do. 48 0 to 120 0 
Nantes Laborers : 
Charante Farm serv’nts 
enerally 600 to 1600 
Bordeaux Laborers - 
Bayonne Do. - 
Marseilles (Shepherds {2000102100 
Laborers ~ 
Corsica Do. - 
Germany. ! 
Dantzig Farm serv'nts| S20 to 64 
Laborers - | 
Mecklenb’rg|Farm serv’nte/100 0 
Laborers - 
Holstein Farm eerv’nts} 736 to 1000 
Laborers - 
Netherl'ds. 
&. Holland | Farm serv’nts/2000 to 
Laborers - 
N. Holland Do. - 
Friesland |Farm serv’nts! 50Sto 1668 
Laborers - 
Antwerp Farm serv’nts| 78 9 
Laborers - 
W. Flanders|Farm serv’nts} 96 Oto 104 0 
Italy. : 
Trieste Laborers - with’t |with’t. 
Do. ~ with |with. 
Istria Do. - with’t. 
Do.- . with, 
Lombardy Do, - do. 
Genoa Farm rerv’nts) 600 to 1000 do. 
Laborers - 
Do. - 
Tuscany Farm serv’nte| 40 0 | 
Laborers - | 


Now, sir, Iam greatly in hopes our people will 
read and ponder over this table ; they will there see 
that in France pare ee for an able-bodied man 
range from 48 to 250 shillings, and day laborers 
get in that country from 4% to 15 pence per day; 
and whenever they get as much as 5 pence, they 
have to find themselves. In Germany weges are 
still lower, and range by the year between 52 and 
100 shillings, end day laborers receive from 4% to 
7 pence per day, and find themselves in food. In 
South Holland farm hands get by the year.from 
200 to 250 shillings, and day laborers from 3 to 4 
pence per day, and are found. And so on, sir, 







































ultingly told us the 
| it. He spoke of its former defeat in Congress, and 
_ of the triumphs of his party in several of the recent 
| elections, as giving proof that the yeomanry of the 
| land had declared in favor of it, and were com- 
| mending the wisdom and patriotism of its projec- 
| tors. Sir, the Senator in f 
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‘Whoever will take the trouble to examine the table, 
which is official and authentic, will see that, in all 
these countries, which are held up to us as such 


| bright examples of Aard money countries—France, 
| Germany, Netherlands, Italy—wages by the year for 
_ an able-bodied, sound, healthy man,nowhere exceed 
| 250 shillings; and, in many instances, fall as low 
| as 40, 50, and 60 shillings; and the daily wages 


range oe 3 to 9 and 12 pence—rising in one place, 


_ and only one, to 20 pence, and the laborer finding 


himself! What a commentary upon the hard-money 
policy! What hope is here for a man born the son 
of poor parents ever to better his condition ? What 
ray of hope is there to stimulate him to exertion? 
None, none! He who is there born a peasant, dies 
a peasant. Those born to the leah die at the 


| plough-tail; and all that the longest life of labori- 


ous toil can procure for them is coarse and scanty 
means of subsistence. Think you, sir, these peo- 
ple are made happy because theirs are hard-money 
countries ? Is this the prosperity boasted of when 


| we are triumphantly told of the immense amounts 
| of gold and silver held by their great capitalists ? 


Is this an example worthy of our imitation ? Think 
you, sir, the high blood of American freemen will 
submit to this? Never. 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 


| Bucnanan,) in the eloquent speech with which he 


favored us the other day in ae of this bill, ex- 
eople of the country were for 


is exultation reminded 
me of a story I once read about a council of mice, 
which, with his permission, I will tell. There was 


| once a colony of mice, who would have lived very 


happily but forthe annoyance of a mischievous 
cat, who was very apt to pounce upon and feast 
herself with some of their dainty flesh, whenever 
they ventnred to go abroad (or expand, as we arenow 
occasionally inconvenienced by expansions of cur- 
rency.) These mice called a council to consider 
of and devise the means more effectually to protect 
their community from the annoyances of the cat. 
After the assembly was duly organized, and many 


| wise and grave suggestions had been made by dif- 


ferent members, to all of which there had appeared 
some decisive objection, up rose a smart, sharp- 
witted little mouse, much distinguished for cunning 
and management, and holding, I suppose, about 
the same rank in the esteem and regard of his fel- 
lows, as is held in our community by a certain little 


| gentleman at the other end of the avenue, desig- 


nated yesterday by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Bucuanan) as the little Magician. All 
eyes were immediately turned upon him, and every 
ear was attentive to hear his suggestions ; for many 
supposed he never uttered any thing but upon “ so- 
ber second thought,” and all knew his skill at con- 
trivances. Pleasure was beaming in his counte- 
nance, and confidence sat upon his brow, as he 
announced that he had discovered a remedy for the 
evils they suffered, which was both simple and ef- 
fectual ; so simple, that the wonder was it hadnever 


_ been thought of before; for it seemed to be pointed 
| ont by their very constitution and the nature of 


things. It was, that they should resolve and decree 
that this infamous cat should ever thereafter wear 
a be] about her neck; which, being so worn, must 
of necessity give the alarm whenever she attempt- 
ed to move or approach their dominions, ‘and thus 
afford every one full opportunity to provide for his 
safety by a timely retreat. The suggestion struck 
the whole assembly with great force; they burst 
forth in rapturous applauses of the talents, patriot- 
ism, and profound wisdom of the little author ; and 
it was promptly proposed to pass a unanimous vote 
of thanks in his favor. Just before this vote was 
taken, however, an old mouse, long retired from 
the cares of state, but experienced in the wars with 
grimatkin, observed, with great diffidence, that not- 
withstanding the remedy proposed seemed to be 
very efficacious, and i yy went afford to the 
community (after it should applied) complete 
protection, yet there appeared to him to be a small 
difficulty in applying it, namely, the risk of being 
devoured by the cat while they were fixing the bel] 
upon her; and he could not consent to pass the 
vote of thanks as proposed,unless the member would 
also show how this difficulty was to be surmount- 
ed. The little gentleman was struck dumb by these 


remarks ; and refusing to attempt to put the bell on § 
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himself, upon the ground that he was a counsellor 


and not an operative, the assembly forthwith far 
from passing the vote of thanks, expelled him from 
the council, and denounced him as unworthy not 
only of confidence and respect, but deserving of 
universal execration, for recommending a measure 
pregnant with imminent peril and mischief in its 
execution to his fellow citizens generally, and from 
the evils of which he screened himself by Virtue of 
his station. Such, sir, will be the reverse of for. 
tune with the authors of this measure. They had 
the confidence of the country. The measure has 
seemed to find favor with the people, and gentle. 
men may now flatter themselves with some indica. 
tions given in the late elections of the passage of a 
vote of thanks by the oe a in their favor. But 
when you attempt to bell the cat; when the people 
shall see and feel that they are to be crushed and 
destroved by the execution of your plan; when th 
find themselves impoverished, the prices of afl 
kinds of property and products of industry reduced 
to almost nothing, and realize in practice the very 
very low prices of labor, as I have shown them to 
be in the non-credit-using, hard-money countries; 
and see, too, that from all these evils the authors of 
the measure are themselves protected by being sal- 
aried officers, with salaries payable in gold and 
silver; they will not only refuse the vote of thanks 
you now hope for, but I am much mistaken if they do 
not visit upon authors, aiders, and abettors of the 
whole scheme such decisive marks of displeasure 
as will cause them bitterly to repent that it was 
ever suggested. 

Sir, the body of the people of this country have 
been much amused, for some years past, with the 
praises of hard money, and eulogies upon the con- 
dition of those countries where coin is the exclu. 
sive circulating medium; and phey have been se- 
duced into the opinion, especially the laboring peo- 
ple, that they were to receive, if the policy of the 
Measure now under consideration were catried 
out, the same amount in payment for their labor or 
productions, in silver and gold, as they have usu- 
ally received in convertible bank notes. But they 
have not yet considered or understood that they 
were to receive, in place of one dollar or more per 
day for their wages, but four pence or nine pence 
in coin. They have not reflected upon the im- 
mense tax this change was to levy upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of the money-holders and salaried 
officers! Are gentlemen blind enough to imagine 
they can persuade any considerable part of the in- 
telligent people of America to believe that when 
one of them has a five dollar bank bill in his 
pocket, received as wages for as many days’ work, 
which bill he knows he can convert into silver or 
gold if he pleases, and which, whether converted 
or not, will purchase for him an equal amount of 
any thing his wants or convenience may require, 
that it would be better for him to have received for 
his same five days’ work some twenty, thirty, forty, 
or even one hundred pence in coin? It is ible 
such opinions may obtain amongst those who wish 
to acquire money for the purpose of hoarding 
merely, and whose greatest delight consists in 
counting and turning over bits of coin; but they 
will never be entertained by those who know the 
real value and appropriate uses of money; who 
desire to earn and acquire it only for the Pag 
of paying their debts, or of exchanging it for those 
things which contribute really to the comfort, hap- 
piness, and well-being of themselves or of those 
that are dear to them. What difference does it 
make to a man who owes five or a hundred dollars, 
whether he pays his debt with a bank note or with 
gold and silver? None. But it makes a vast dif- 
ference to him if forced to pay in gold and silver 
only; and he is obliged, in consequence, to give 
five or six times the amount of labor or property to 
procure this gold and silver. : ; 

But, it is urged this change is necessary; this 
reduction of prices here is required to enable our 
manufacturers to compete with those of Europe, 
and thereby prevent the balance of trade against 
ns, which is periodically draining our country of 
the precious metals, and causing suspensions of 
specie payments and the like, In my humble judg- 
ment, sir, the unfavorable balance of trade against 
us is 10 be attributed to another and a very differ- 
ent cause. It is properly and justly assignable to 
our.unwise commercial regulations. It is because 
we permit European countries to supply our mar- 
kets with their surplus productions, whilst they ex- 
clude many of ours from their markets. We im- 
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cotton goods, broadcloths, and other produc- 
eat British industry, and wines and silks, and 
other articles, from France, to an immense amount, 
avery moderate and now constantly decreasing 
rate of duty, and, in fact, to a great extent, duty 
free, Whilst the productions of our soil and indus- 
‘which the people of those countries would 
gladly receive in payment, are excluded from their 
markets altogether, or are so burdened with exces- 
ive duties, their value goes to enrich the trea- 
sories of those Governments, instead of the Ameri- 
can producer. American cotton they do receive ; 
but why ? Because it is a necessary raw material 
in their manufacturing establishments, which they 
not produce themselves, and because tney can 
end back to you, in its manufactured state, a small 
“ortion in payment for the whole. Cotton has be- 
come a necessary, for which they are dependent 
ypon us; bat you receive from them irticles of 
. We are, or easily might be, dependent 
ypon them for no necessary whatever. How do 
they treat our great staples of flour and tobacco, 
&c.? Our flour is never admitted, unless famine 
is threatening, but at a rate of duty which amounis 
to prohibition. And our tobacco pays into the 
treasury of England about five or six times the 
rice at which it is sold bythe American producer, 
fore it can enter the English market; and from 
France it is altogether excluded, except in very 
limited quantities, and these only at such rates as 
the Government pleases to allow, without regard to 
the price it would command from those very peo- 

Je whose silks and wines we receive without duty, 
and for which it would be but just that we should 
have the privilege of exchanging it upon equal 
terms. 

We buy the productions of English and French 
industry, and we pay to the Governments of those 
countries respectively, (such of us at least as pro- 
duce grain and tobacco,) from one-half to four- 
fiths of the products of our industry for the privi- 
lege of paying their people with the remainder. 
This is the way in which what is now called your 
free-trade system operates. ‘The freedom is all 

iven by us, and none received in return. The 
Freedom is to tne foreign country to tax our people 
in their productions as much as they please, while 
they are free to compete with us in our own mar- 
kets with their productions untaxed. Such a sys- 
tem must forever keep the balance of trade against 
us; must keep us always in debt, and liable to be 
drained of our stock of coin by the countries from 
which we buy. Give us freedom of trade in fact; 
let there be a freedom on both sides for the. 
exchange of surplus commodities, without duties 
and taxes ; or, if these be necessary, let there be an 
equally balanced system of duties on both sides. 
Let the American producer of flour and tobacco, 
orany thing else, be free to exchange it with the 
producer of French silk or English cloth, for such 
ren as the English or French manufacturer is 

imself willing to pay for it, Government charges 
on both sides being equal in proportion to the mar- 
ket value of the things exchanged, and there will 
be no fear of heavy balances against us, payable in 
coin, nor any necessity for a resort to sab-Treasury 
bills to introduce specie into this country, or to re- 
duce the wages of American labor. I would buy 
of those who would buy of us upon fair and equal 
terms. I would purchase the surplus productions, 
so far as we have occasion for them, of those coun- 
ries omy which would allow our surplus produc- 
ons to be sold in their markets upon equal terms. 
And such Governments as exclude or heavily bur- 
den our productions in their markets could not 
complain of their productions being similarly 
treated here. But I must pass on. 

One of the highest ee which rests upon 
this Government, one of the very ends for which it 
was created, was to protect the people of the Union 
from the very evils and inconveniences they are now 
suffering from the disordered state of their cireu- 
lating medium. Hence the power given to it in 
terms by the Constitution, “to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures.” The design 
of this grant was, that there should be secured for 
the whole le a uniform measure of value, as 
well as uniform measures of quantities; this uni- 
formity in the measure of value in different parts 
of the country being even more essential to fair 
dealing between those parts than uniformity in the 
measures of quantity. It certainly was not, as 
some contend, the design of this clause of the Con- 
Situation thet there should be nothing used as cur- 
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rency but gold and Silver, for you are not even con- 

fined to those metals in making coin; but it was 

designed for most beneficial purposes, to vest in the 

Government power to regulate the value of money; 

and, consequently, it was imposed upon it as a duty 

to take care that the country be protected from the 

evils attendant upon irregularly depreciated and 

fluctuating bank paper, or whatsoever else was or 

should become the actual circulating currency of 
the country. You propose, by the measure under 

consideration, not to regulate the actual currency, 

but to destroy it. By this attempt you may impair 

greatly its utility, you may produce much more 

inequality than now exists, but you cannot totally 

destroy it. Much evil, great suffering, and injustice 

may be produced by this effort to bring the country 

toa purely metallic currency ; but the end cannot 

be accomplished. It is inconsistent with the nature 
and genius of our institutions—inconsistent with 
the habits and customs of our people—inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age—and no less inconsistent 
with the interests, prosperity, and happiness of this 
community, and cannot and ought not to be effected. 
Meantime you neglect the performance of this high 
duty ; you aggravate the very evils which you, and 
you only, have power to remedy ; and throwing this 
duty from you, as if with scorn, the people are told 
te ‘take care of themselves, and that Government 
will take care of itself.” By this culpable neg!ect, 
in addition to the many other evils you leave the 
community exposed to, you reduce and render most 
precarious and uncertain the rewards of industry 
of all kinds. Multitudes will be thrown out of em- 
ployment; idleness, dissipation, and vice will in- 
crease; and as, in the nature of human affairs, 
descent is always more facile that ascent, many 
years will be required to restore the body politic to 
the condition it would be in but for the folly and 
negligence of this Government. As illustrative of 
the bad effects of this irregular.ty and uncertainty 
of employment, and the contrary good effects of a 
policy which shall produce the opposite results, I 
will quote the following observations from the au- 
thor to whose labors Iam indebted for the rates of 
wages in several European countries, as before 
given. On page 249 of this interesting book he 
says: 

“ The following facts, which are given upon the 
authority of a gentleman who has had the chief 
practical direction of an extensive work, will serve 
to confirm the position here advanced, and will 
show how paramount a duty it is for those whose 
acts and deliberations must tend to the continuance 
or removal of so unfavorable a state of things, to 
give their earnest and most careful thoughts for the 
introduction of a more certain and stable system : 

“The formation of a canal, which has been in 
— during the last five years in the nerth of 

reland, has afforded steady employment to a por- 
tion of the en , who, before that time, were 
suffering all the evils, so common in that country, 
which result from the precariousness of employment. 
Such work as they could previously get came at 
uncertain intervals, and was sought by so many 
competitors that the remuneration was of the scan- 
tiest amount. In this condition of things, the men 
were improvident to recklessness ; their wages, in- 
sufficient for the comfortable sustenance of their 
families, were wasted in procuring for themselves 
a temporary forgetfulness of their misery at the 
whiskey-shop; and the men appeared to be sunk 
into a state of hopeless degradation. From the 
moment, however, that work was offered to them, 
which was constant in its nature and certain in its 
duration, and on which their weekly earnings would 
be sufficient to provide for their comfortable support, 
men who had been idle and dissolute were convert- 
ed into sober, hard-working laborers, and proved 
themselves kind and careful husbands and fathers ; 
and it is stated as a fact, that, notwithstanding the 
distribution of several hundred pounds weekly in 
wages, the whole of which must be considered as 
so much additional money placed in their hands, 
the consumption of whiskey was absolutely and 
permanently diminished in the district. During 
the comparatively short period this canal has been 
in progress, some of the most careful laborers, men 
who most probably, before then, never knew what 
it was to possess five shillings at any one time, have 
saved sufficient money to enable them to emigrate 
to Canada, where they are now laboring in inde- 
pendence for the improvement of their own land.” 

But, Mr. President, this bill is to pass. The de- 
cree of party has gone forth, and, let what will be 
said or shown, that decree will be obeyed. Those 
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in power have determined to stake their fortunes 
upon the hazard of the die, whether weal or wo 
betide. It is to pass this body, sir, and that speedily ; 
and though much, very much more might be said 
in opposition to it, knowing the utter hopelessness 
of any effort to prevent ils passage, and having, as 
I believe, assigned sufficient reasons in justification 
of the negative vote I intend to give, I will detain 
you, sir, no longer, but to express my earnest hope 
that we may not all see cause, ere long, bitterly to 
repent of this night’s work, 





Mr. WEBSTER’S SPEECH, 
In Senate, May 18, 1840, on the proposed amendment 
to the Bankrupt Bill. 


I feel a deep and anxious concern for the success 
of this bill, and, in rising to address the Senate, my 
only motive is a sincere desire to answer objections 
which have been made to it, so far as I may be able, 
and to urge the necessity and importance of is 
passage. Fortunately, it isa subject which does 
not connect itself with any of the party contests of 
the day; and although it would not become me to 
admonish others, yet I have prescribed it as a rule 
to myself, that, in attempting to forward the mea- 
sure, and to bring it to a successful termination, I 
shall seek no party ends, no party influence, no 
party advancement. The subject, so far asI am 
concerned, shall be sacred from the intrusion of all 
such objects and purposes. I wish to treat this oc- 
casion, and this highly important question, as a 
green spot, in the midst of the fiery deserts of party 
strife, on which all may meet harmoniously and 
amicably, and hold common counsel for the com- 
mon good. 

The power of Congress over the subject of bank- 
ruptcies—the most useful mode of exercising the 
power under the present circumstances of the 
country—and the duty of exercising it—are the 
points to which attention is naturally called by 
every one who addresses the Senate. 

In the first place, as to the power. It is fortu- 
nately not an inferred or constructive power, but 
one of the express grants of the Constitution. 
“ Congress shall have power to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throngbout the 
United States.” These are the words of the grant ; 
there may be questions about the extent of the 
power, but there can be none of its existence. 

The bill which has been reported by the commit- 
tee provides for voluntary bankruptcies only. It 
contains no provisions by which creditors, on an 
alleged act of bankruptcy, may proceed against 
their debtors, with a view to subject them and their 
property to the operation of the law. It looks to no 
coercion by a creditor to make his debtor a subject 
of the law against his will. This is the first cha- 
racteristic of the bill, and in this respect it cer- 
tainly differs from the former bankrupt law of the 
United States, and from the English bankrupt laws. 

The bill, too, extends its provisions not only to 
those who either in fact or in contemplation of law 
are traders, but to all persons who declare them- 
selves insolvent, or unable to pay their debts and 
meet their engagements, and who desire to assign 
their property for the benefit of their creditors, In 
this respect, also, it differs from the former law, 
and from the law of England. 

The questions, then, are two: Ist. Can Congress 
constitutionally pass a bankrupt law which shall 
include other persons besides traders? 2d. Can it 
pass a law providing for voluntary cases only; that 
is, cases in which the proceedings originate only 
with the debtor himself? 

The consideration of both these questions is ne- 
cessarily involved in the discussion of the present 
bill, inasmuch as it has been denied that Congress 
has power to extend bankrupt Jaws further than to 
merchants and traders, or to make them for volun- 
tary cases only. This limitation in the power of 
Congress is asserted on the idea that the framers of 
the Constitution, in conferring the power of estab- 
lishmg bankrupt laws, must be presumed to have 
had reference to the bankrupt laws of England, as 
then existing; and that the laws of England, then 
existing, embraced none but merchants and traders, 
and provided only for mvoluntary or coercive 
bankruptcies. 

Now, sir, in the first place, allow me to remark, 
that the power is granted to Congress in the most 
general and comprehensive terms. It has one li- 
mitation only—which is, that laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies shall be uniform throughout the 

United States. With this qualification, the whole 
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subject is placed in the discretion and under the 
legislation of Congress. ‘The Constitution does not 
say that Congress shal! have power to pass a bank- 
rupt law, nor to introduce the sysiem of bankruptcy. 
It declares that Congress shall have power to “es- 
tablish wniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States.” This is the whole 
clause, nor is there any limitation or restriction im- 
posed by any other clause. 

What, then, is “ the subject of bankruptcies ?” or, 
in other words, what are “bankruptcies?” It is to 
be remembered that the Constitution grants the 
powers to i 9a by Eras or specific enu- 
meration; and, in making this enumeration, it 
mentions bankruptcies as a head of legislation, or 
as one of the subjects over which Congress is to 
possess authority. Bankruptcies are the subject, 
and the word is most certainly to be taken in its 
common and popular sense—in that sense in which 
the people may be supposed to have understood it 
when they ratified the Constitution. This is the 
true rule of interpretation. And I may remark, 
that it is always a little dangerous, in construing 
the Constitution, to search for the opinions or un- 
derstanding of members of the Convention in any 
other sources than the Constitution itself, because 
the Constitution owes its whole force and authority 
to its ratification by the people, and the people 
judged of it bythe meaning most apparent on its 
face. How particular members may have under- 
stood its provisions, if it could be ascertained, would 
not be conclusive. The question would still be, 
how did the people understand it? And this can 
be decided only by giving their usual acceptation 
to all words not evidently used in a technical sense, 
and by inquiring, in any case, what was the inter- 
pretation or exposition presented to the people when 
the subject was under consideration, 

Bankruptcies, in the general use and acceptation 
of the term, mean no more than failures. A bank- 
ruptcy isa fact. It is an occurrence in the life and 
fortunes of an individual. When a man cannot 
pay his debts, we say he has become bankrupt, or 

as failed. Bankruptcy is not merely the condition 
of a man who is insolvent, and on whom a bank- 
rupt law is already acting. This would be quite 
too technical an interpretation. According to this, 
there could never be bankrupt laws; because every 
law, if this were the meaning, would suppose the 
existence of a previous law. Whenever a man’s 
means are insufficient to meet his engagements and 
pay his debts, the fact of bankrupicy has taken 
place; a case_of bankruptcy has arisen, whether 
there be a law providing for it or not. 

There may be bankruptcies, or cases of bank- 
ruptey, where there are no bankrupt laws existing. 
Or bankrupt laws may exist, which shall extend to 
some bankruptcies, or some cases of SeneENeNy and 
not to others. We constantly speak of bankrupt- 
cies happening among individuals, withont refer- 
ence to existing laws. Bankruptcies, as facts, or 
occurrences, or cases, for which Congress is au- 
thorized to make provision, are failures. A learn- 
ed judge has said that a law on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies, in the sense of the Constitution, is a law 
making provision for cases of persons oe to 
pay their debts. Over the whole subject of these 

ankruptcies, or these failures, the power of Con- 

ress, as it stands on the face of the Constitution, 
is full and complete. 

And now let us see how it is that this broad and 
general power is, or can be, limited by a supposed 
reference to the English system. The argument 
is this: The members of the convention, in con- 
ferring this power on Congress, must be supposed 
to have had reference to the bankrupt laws of Eng- 
land; and the bankrupt Jaws of England, as then 
existing, embraced only merchants and traders, 
and were only applied to debtors at the instance of 
their creditors; therefore, the inference is said to 
be, that traders only should be regarded as subjects 
of any bankrupt law to be passed by Congress, and 
that no such law should give the debtor himself a 
right to become bankrupt, at his own request ; or, 
at least, that every such law should give a right to 
the creditor to proceed against his debtor. Bat is 
this the just analogy? Is this the point ef view in 
which a general resemblance of onr system and 
the English system may be supposed to have been 
contemplated ? Clearly not,in my opinion. Let 
it be admitted that the framers of the Constitution 
looked to England for a general example; they 
must be sapposed, nevertheless, to have looked to 
the power of Parliament, and not to the particular 
asede | in which that power had been exercised, or 





the particular law then actually existing. The 
true analogy is, as it seems to me, between power 
and power—the power of Parliament, and the 
power of Congress; and not between the power of 
Congress, and any actually existing British statute, 
which might be, perhaps, in many respects, quite 
unsuitable to our condition. 

The members of the convention did not study 
the British statutes, nor examine judicial decisions, 
to ascertain the precise nature of the actually ex- 
isting system of bankruptcy in England. Still less 
did the people of the United States trouble them- 
selves with such inquiries. All saw that Parlia- 
ment possessed and exercised a power of passing 
bankrupt laws, and of altering and amending 
hem, from time to time, according to its own dis- 
cretion, and the necessities of the case. This 

ower they intended to confer on Congress, as 
Saveety. for aught that appears, as they saw it held 
by Parliament. The early British statutes were 
not confined to traders ; later statutes were so con- 
fined; and more recently, again, changes have 
been made, which bring in very numerous classes 
of persons who were not esteemed traders, in Eng- 
land, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I may add, that bank- 
rupt laws, properly so called, or laws providing for 
the cessio bonorum, on the continent of Europe, and 
in Scotland, were never confined to traders; and 
while the members of the Convention may be sup- 
msed to have looked to the example of England, it 
is by no means improbable that they contemplated 
also the examples and institutions of other coun- 
tries. There is no reason to suppose that it was 
intended to tie up the hands of Congress to the es- 
tablishment of that particular bankrupt system 
which existed in England in 1789, and to deny to 
it all power of future modification and amend- 
ment: it would be just as reasonable to say that the 
United States iaws of copy-right, of patents for in- 
ventions, and many others, could only be mere 
transcripts of such British statutes on the same 
subjects as existed in 1789. 

The great object was to authorize Congress to 
establish a uniform system throughout all the 
States. No State could of itself establish such a 
system; it could only establish a system for itself; 
and the diversities, inconsistencies, and interferen- 
ces of the several State systems had been subjects 
of much well-grounded complaint. It was intend- 
ed to give Congress the power to establish unifor- 
mi‘y in this respect; and if the English example 
was regarded, it was regarded in its general char- 
acter, of a power in Parliament to pass laws on the 
subject; to repeal them, and pass others, in its dis- 
cretion; and to deal with the whole subject, from 
time to time, as experience or the exigencies of the 
public should suggest or require. The bankrupt 
system of England, as it existed in 1789, was not 
the same which had previously existed, nor the 
same which afterwards existed, or that which now 
exists. At first, the system was coercive ; and the 
law a sort of criminal law, extending to all persons, 
as well as traders. But changes had taken place 
before 1789, and other changes, and very important 
changes, have taken place since. The system js 
now greatly simplified and improved, and it is also 
made much more exiensive as to those whom it 
embraces. It is hardly too much to say that it is 
preposterous to contend that we are to refuse to 
ourselves not only the light of our own experience, 
and all regard to our own peculiar situation, but 
that we are also to exclude from our regard and 
notice all modern English improvements, and con- 
fine ourselves to the English bankrupt laws as they 
existed in 1789. The power of Congress is given 
in the fullest manner, and by the largest and most 
comprehensive terms and forms of expression; and 
it cannot be limited by vagae presumptions of a 
reference to other existing codes, or loose canjec- 
tures about the intents of its framers, nowhere ex- 
pressed or intimated in the instrument itself, or 
any contemporaneous exposition, 

I think, then, that Congress may pass a law 
which shall include persons not traders, and which 
shall include voluntary cases only. And I think 
further, that the amendment proposed by the hon- 
orable member from New Jerscy is, in effect, ex- 
actly against his own argument. I think it admits 
all that he contends against. In the first place, he 


admits voluntary bankruptcies; and there were 
none such in England in 1789. This is clear. 
And in the next place, he admits any one who will 
say that he has been concerned in trade; and he 
maintains, and has asserted, that in this country 


any body may say that. Any bod 

come in under the bill. The —_ di oom is be 
must come in under a disguise, or in an assumed 
character, Whatever be his employment, occupa. 
tion, or pursuits, he must come in as a trader. or as 
one who has been concerned or engaged in trade 
The honorable member attempts a distinction be. 
tween traders and those who can say that they have 
been engaged in trade. I cannot see the difference 
lt is too fine for me. A trader is one concerned in 
trade, and to be concerned in trade is io be a trader 
What is the difference? But if persons may be 
concerned in trade, and yet not be traders ‘still 
such persons were not embraced in the English 
statutes, which apply to traders by name: and 
therefore, the gentleman’s bill would embrace er- 
sons not within those statutes as they stood in 1789 

The gentleman’s real object is, not to confine the 
bill to traders, but to embrace every body; and yet 
he deems it necessary for every person applyin to 
state, and to swear, that he has been engaged in 
trade. This seems to me to be both superfluous 
and objectionable : superfluous, because, if wre have 
a right to bring in persons under one name, we may 
bring in the same persons under another name, or 
by a general description; objectionable, because jt 
requires men to state what may very much resem- 
ble a falsehood, and to make oath to it. Suppose a 
farmer or a mechanic to fail: can he take an oath 
that he has been engaged in trade ? If the objection 
to bring in others than traders is well founded in 
the Constitution, surely mere form cannot remove 
it. Words cannot alter things. The Constitution 
says nothing about traders. Yet the honorable gen- 
tleman’s amendment requires all applicants to de- 
clare themselves traders; and, if ae will but say 
so, and swear so, it shall be so received, and no- 
body shall contradict it. In other words, a fiction, 
not very innocent, shall be allowed to overcome a 
consti(utional objection. The gentleman has been 
misled by a false analogy. He has adopted an ex- 
ample which does not apply to the case, and which 
he yet does not follow out. The British statutes are 
confined to traders; but then they contain a lon 
list of persons who it is declared shall be deeme 
and taken to be traders within the acts. This list 
they extend, from time to time; and whenever any 
one within it hecomes a voluntary bankrupt, he 
avers, in substance, that he is a trader, within the 
act of Parliament. If it had been necessary (as it 
is not) to follow this example at all, the gentleman’s 
bill should have declared all persons traders, for 
the purpose of this act; and then every body could 
have made the declaration without impropriety, as, 
in England, the applicant only states that which 
the Jaw has made true. He declares himself a 
trader, because the law has already declared that he 
shall be considered a trader. His conscience, there- 
fore, is protected. He swears only according to 
the act of Parliament, if he swear at all. But, as 
the provision stands here, it calls on every one to 
deciare himself a trader, or that he has been en- 
gaged in trade, not within the particular meanin 
or sense of any act of Congress, but in the usua 
and popular acceptation of the word. _ 

Suppose, sir, a cotton planter, by inevitable mis- 
fortune, by fire or flood, or by mortal epidemics 
among his hands, is ruined in his affairs. Suppose 
he desires to make a surrender of his property and 
be discharged from his debts. He will be told, 
You cannot have the benefit of the law as a cotton- 
planter; it is made only for traders, or persons en- 
gaged in trade. Are you nota trader? No. Iam 
no trader, and was never engaged in trade. I 
bought my land here, bought my hands from Caro- 
lina, have bought stock from Kentucky, and raised 
cotton and sold it. But I never bought an article 
to sell again. Iam no trader. But you must swear 
that you have been engaged in trade ; you must ap- 
ply, not as John Jones, Esquire, cotton planter, on 
the Red river; but as Mr. John Jones, trader, at his 
store-house at or near the plantation of John Jones, 
Esq. And so, sir, John Jones, the cotton-planter, 
must either remain as he is, excluded from the pro- 
visions of the law altogether, or sneak into them 
under a disingenuous disguise, if it be not some- 
thing worse. 

This attempt, therefore, sir, to avoid a supposed 
difficulty, encounters two decisive objections. [In 
the first place, there is no difficulty to be avoided ; 
in the second place, if there was, this manner 0 
avoiding it would be mere evasion. ae 

But now, sir, I come to a veryimportant ingniry. 
The Constitution requires us to establish wniform 
Jaws on the subject of bankruptcy, if we establish 
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Now what is the uniformity, or in what is it 
#8): +? The honorable gentleman says that the 
pee js that the law must give a coercive power 
TE OTS, as well as a voluntary power to debt- 
weMyat this is the constitutional uniformity. I 
ofS} this altogether. No idea of uniformity arises 
dey any such consideration. The uniformity 
sich the Constitution r uires is merely a unifor- 
¥ ¢ throughout all the States. It isa local uni- 
poke and nothing more. The words are per- 
fo plain, and the sense cannot be doubted. The 
we yonity is, to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

. any thing be clearer? To be uniform, is to 

yave one shape, one fashion, one form; and our 
hyakrupt laws if we pass them, are to have one 

one fashion, and one form, in every State. 
ifthis be not so, What is the sense of the concludin 
qords of the clause, “throughout the Unitec 
gates?” My honorable friend from Kentucky (Mr. 
aki has disposed of this whole question, if 
jere ever could be a question about it, by asking 
ye honorable gentleman from New Jersey what 

yriform means in the very same clause of the Con- 

giution, Where the word is applied to rules of nat- 
yralization; and what it means in a previous 

clause, Where it declares that all duties of impost 

hall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Itcan hardly be necessary to discuss this point 
farther. If it were, the whole history of the Con- 
gitation would show the object of the provision. 

Bankrupt laws were supposed to be closely con- 

nected with commercial regulations. They were 
considered to be laws nearly affecting the inter- 
course, trade, and dealing between citizens of dif- 
ferent States; and for this reason it was thought 
yise to enable Congress to make them uniform. 

The Constitution egies that there should be but 
one coinage, and but one power to fix the value of 
feign coins. The legal medium of payment, 
therefore, in fulfilment of contracts, was to be as- 
certained and fixed, for all the States, by Congress, 
md by Congress alone; and Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, was to have the power of providing a- 
wiform mode in which contracts might be dis- 
B charged without fms Look to the discussions 
of the times; to the expositions of the Constitution 
made to the people by its friends when they urged 
iis adoption; look to all within the Constitution, 
ad all without it; look any where or every 
where, and you will see one and the same purpose, 
one and the same meaning; and that meaning can- 
not be more clearly expressed than the words of the 
clause themselves express it—that laws to be estab- 
lished by Congress on the subject of bankruptcies 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Now, sir, the gentleman’s bill is not uniform. It 
proposes that there may be one Jaw in Massachnu- 
seis, and another in New e The gentle- 
man’s bill includes corporations; but then it gives 
each State a power to exempt its own corporations, 
or any of them, from the operation of the law, if it 
shall so choose. It decides what shall be, in the 
case of banks, an act of bankruptcy; but then it 
provides that any State may say, nevertheless, 
that, in regard to its own banks, or any of them, 
ibis shall pot be an act of bankruptcy. 

Here is the provision : 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein con- 
ined shall apply to or in anywise affect any cor- 
poration, or association of persons incorporated or 
acing under a law of any State of the Union, or 
uy ‘Verritory of the United States, where such cor- 
poration or association shall be authorized by their 
charter, or any express law of such State or Terri- 
tory, to do or commit the act herein declared to be 
an act of bankruptcy, or where, by any such law of 
any such State or Territory, the said corporation or 
association of persons shall or may be exempted 
from the provisions of this act.” 

Pray, sir, what sort of uniformity isthis? A uni- 
formi'y which consists in the authorized multiplica- 
tion of varieties. Who will undertake to defend 
oo of this kind, under our power to estab- 
lish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States? Not only is it in 
direct violation of the plain text of the Constitution, 
but it lets in the very evils, every one of them, 
which the constitutional provision intended to shut 
out. The Constitution says that Congress may 
establish uniform laws ; the Eanes bill says 
that Congress may propose a law, at least so far as 






















































































corporations are concerned, but that still each State 


may take what it likes, and reject the rest; and 
this, he contends, is establishing a uniform law. 


I pray, sir, where is this power of exemption to 
stop? If we may authorize States to exempt their 
eae, may we not, with equal propriety, 
authorize them to exempt all their citizens? May 
we not say that each State may decide for itself 
whether it will have any thing to do with the law, 
when we have passed it ; or what parts it will adopt 
and what parts it will refuse to adopt ? 

But, sir, I must wait till some attempt is made to 
defend this part of the gentleman’s bill. I must 
see some show of propriety, some plausibility, before 
I reason against it further. In the view I at present 
have of it, it appears to me utterly repugnant to the 
plain requirements of the Constitution—destitute not 
only ofall argument for its support, but of all apolo- 
gy also. Isee nothing in it but naked unconstitu- 
tionality. 

But, Mr. President, if these provisions were 
constitutional, they would still be in the highest 
degree unjust, and inexpedient, and inadmissible. 
What is the object of bringing the banks into the 
bill at all? Certainly there can be no just object, 
other than to ensure the constant and punctual dis- 
charge of their duties, by always paying their notes 
on presentment. Clearly there can be no object 
but to prevent their suspensions of payment. And 
it might be said that this object was kept in view, if 
the law were uniform, peremptory, inflexible, and 
applying toall banks, But when you give the power 
of exemption to the States, you sanction the very 
evil which you propose to remedy. You profess to 
prescribe a general rule, and yet authorize and 
justify its violation. Do not the States now exempt? 
and is not that the very evil from which we suffer ? 
Is not suspension, under the authority of State ex- 
emption, the topic, the discussion of which every 
day nearly stuns us by its reverberation from the 
walls of this chamber ? The charters of the banks 
are, in general, well enough. They require punct- 
ual specie payments, under severe penalties, and, 
in some cases, under the penalty of forfeiture. But, 
under the pressure of circumstances, and froma | 
real or supposed necessity, the States relieve the 
banks from these penalties, and forbear to enforce 
the forfeitures. And will they not, most assuredly, 
also relieve the banks in the same manner, and for 
the same reason, if they have the power, from the 
penalties of our bankrupt law? State permission, 
State indulgence, State exemption, is the very 
ground on which suspension now stands, ahd on 
which it is justified. And it is now proposed that 
Congress shall give its authority and sanction to 
allthis. It isproposed that Congressshall solemnly 
recognise the principle, and approve and sanction 
the practice of State exemption, of the snspension 
of specie payments, by State authority. If the States 
will not enforce their own laws against the banks, 
can any one imagine that they will see the equally 
or still more severe penalties of our bankrupt law 
enforced, while they have the power to prevent it? 

Some weeks ago the honorable member from 
Pennsylvania moved for a committee to inquire 
into the propriety of amending the Constitution, so 
as to insert a provision giving Congress power to 
restrain the circulation of small bank notes. I did 
not concur in his measure, not thinking the Con- 
stitution needed amendment in that respect ; but his 
argument was quite intelligible. He said this aboli- 
tion of smal! bills could not now be accomplished, 
because the States could not be brought to act in 
concert; yet they might all be brought to consent 
that Congress should establish a uniform rule upon 
the subject. That was fair reasoning towards a 
proper object. It went for uniformity on a point of 
great commercial importance. But how is ithere ? 
We do not here propuse uniformity ; we do not re- 
quire that one rule may extend over all. Far other- 
wise ; for we propose to authorize difference, disson- 
ance, and confusion. Having the power to establish 
uniformity. we delegate an authority to create va- 
riety. Charged by the Constitution to establish one 
rule, we ourselves, instead of performing that duty, 
call upon others to establish different and varying 
rules. Al] must see to what this leads, or rather 
what this is; for it isa measure which would be 
perfect in its beginning—it would reach its destiny 
at its commencement—its mischievous tendencies © 
would be accomplished at its birth. The passage 
of this bill would add the solemn sanction of Con- 
gress to the sanction of the States to the suspension 
of specie payments bythe banks. That isthe practi- 
cal sum and substance, the long and the short, of 
the whole matter. 

Sir, if our constitutional power enables us to em- 
brace the banks in this bill, and if we see no insu- 
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perable or greatly formidable practical objections, 
then I think we ought to include them, to in- 
clude them all, without any power of escape. 

Suppose the bill should be made uniform, then, 
and to include all banks : have we the power, andis 
it expedient, to pass % in that shape? 

On the motion for a committee made some time 
ago by the member from Pennsylvania, to which I 
have already referred, I suggested the opinions 
which I entertain on one branch of the power of 
Congress connected with this subject. The consti- 
tutional point now arising I do not mean to treat, 
nor to decide: it is open to others, and will no doubt 
be discussed by them. But upon the expediency or 
pereny of including banks and other corporauons 
in this bill, l will say a few words, The State with 
which I am connected can have as little objection 
to include banks in the bankrupt bill as any other 
State. Many persons in Massachusetts, quite re- 
apectable and well informed, are in favor of the 
measure. But it appears to me they have not well 
considered the practical difficulties, Let us look at 
what is proposed to be done. 


There are eight hundred or a thousand State 
banks, each with its charter conferring its rights, 

rescribing its duties, and enjoining penalties. 
They are banks of deposite, banks of discount, and 
banks of circulation. It is now generally admitted 
that they are lawfully created. Their legal exist- 
ence is established. ‘They comprise, I suppose, two 
handred millions of capital.. Some of them are 
founded entirely on private ownership, while in 
some others the States creating them are proprie- 
tors, and in some others again the States are sole 
proprietors. Some of them have a right to suspend 
for a limited time; others have not this right; the 
charter of each being its own constitution. 


Such being the general state of things, it is now 
proposed to subject all these banks to the operation 
of a bankrupt Jaw; so that when they stop payment 
for a day or an hour, their property and effects may 
be seized for distribution among their creditors, and 
their operations broken up. It is proposed to do 
this, although the charters of the banks may ex- 
pressly authorize them to do that very thing which 
is an act of bankruptcy under this bill, and for 
which their property is to be thus seized. Here is 
certainly a direct collision between State authority 
and the authority of the United States, which ought 
to be avoided whenever it can be. The act of Con- 
gress in this case would be made to repeal or annul 
pro tanto the Jaw of the State. I do not say that 
this can in no case be done; but I say that all such 
collisions ought to be avoided if possible. 


It is proposed that Congress shall prescribe duties 
to the banks not prescribed by their own charters; 
and for the violation of those duties thus prescribed 
by Congress, it is proposed to poe against them 
as bankrupts, to sequestrate their effects, and vir- 
tually annul their franchises. If this ean be done, 
shoud it be done, without clear and cogent neces- 
sity? Without wishing to represent the proposition 
as extravagant, or speaking of it with disrespect, it 
seems to me to be bold, if not rash, until a case of 
absolute necessity is made out. What would be- 
come of the bank stock in case of such seizure and 
sequestration? What extent of depression and 
fluctuation would attach to it, when such a law 
should be passed? What would become of the en- 
tire circulation o* the country, if a general suspen- 
sion should happen, and all the banks should be 
thus seized? What would become of the country, 
creditors, and debtors, and of all its business, ife 
general suspension should happen, and all the banks 
should be placed in the hands of the Federal courts, 
their paper entirely disgraced, and an immediate 
collection of all their debts attempted to be enforced ? 
What would become of some of the States who own 
the banks, and of others who derive revenues from 
them? And how could such immense affairs be 
administered by the courts of the United States? 
These difficulties appear to me to be startling. If, 
indeed, we were quite confident that such a provi- 
sion would hereafter prevent all general suspen- 
sions, we might venture upon the measure; we 
might expect to be able to deal with here and there 
an individual case. But this provision is not cer- 
tain to prevent general suspension in great emer- 
gencies or great commercial revolutions. Twice, 
within a few years, the banks have suspended, not- 
withstanding the penalties of their own charters, 
and the laws of their own States. The real truth 
is, that, in the absence of all regulation or control 
by Congress, the banks have attempted, and do ar- 
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tempt, regulation by their own concert of action. 
They make a Jaw for themselves. 

A general suspension is the result of a general 
concurrence, or of a general conviction of the ne- 
cessity of suspension, on the part of all the banks, 
or many ofthem. This has happened; and in the 
present state of affairs may happen again, notwith- 
standing a bankrupt law. Ino my opinion, indeed, 
it is certain to happen, notwithstanding all the 
bankrupt laws we can pass, until Congress shall do 
its duty, by enacting prospective and preventive 
remedies; and if it shonld happen, one of two 
things must ensue—either Congress would be called 
together to repeal the law; or an utter and dead stop 
would take place in the payment of debts, in the 
concerns of commerce, and, indeed, in all the bu- 
siness of life. 

In addition to the charters, it is to be remembered 
that several of the States have provisions of their 
own, founded on their own statutes, for proceeding 
against failing banks. Such banks are put into 
commission, or under sequestration, by the State 
courts, and a judicial administration and settle- 
ment of their affairs take place. Is our bankrupt 
law expected to supersede these State bankrupt 
laws? Are our courts to dispossess the State 
courts 3 

Sir, | will not pursue this subject further. I re- 
peat, that in the part of the country to which I be- 
jong, I believe there is a pretty strong disposition to 
incinde the banks in the bankrupt law. The peo- 
ple in that quarter apprehend from it no danger to 
themselves or their own institutions, and they wish 
to see banks elsewhere coerced, by the most effectual 
means, to resume and to maintain specie payments. 
I need not say that they are among the greatest 
suflerers by the present most ruinous state of things. 
They pay, and others do not pay them. They can- 
not long stand the present state of the currency ; and, 
like them, I am ready to take any practical mea- 
sure, any thing short of convulsive shocks between 
State authority and the authority of the United 
States, to relieve it. But I confess that, for myself, 
to say nothing of the constitutional points, I see for- 
midable difficulties in subjecting State banks to for- 
feiture and destruetion by an act of bankruptcy. 
At any rate, if the banks are to be dealt with in 
bankruptcy at all, their case would require, ob- 
viously, very many peculiar provisions, and they 
should constitute the subject of a bili by themselves. 
Such a bill should be prospective; the comimence- 
ment of its operation deferred; the act of bank- 
ruptcy more clearly determined ; provisions made 
to avoid, as far as possible, collision with State au- 
thorities; and provisions also for superseding the 
commission, on resumption of payment, or security 
given. Various provisions of this kind, as it seems 
to me, would be essentially necessary. 

Leaving this very important part of the case, an- 
other question arises upon the proposed amend- 
meat. Shall the bankrupt act, in ils application to 
individuals, be voluntary only, or both voluntary 
and compulsory ?_ It is well known that I prefer it 
should be both. I think all insolvent and failing 
persons should have power to come in under its 
provisions, and be voluntary bankrupts; and I 
think, too, that, as to those who are strictly mer- 
chants and traders, creditors ought to have a right 
to proceed against them, in the commission of the 
usual acts of bankrupicy, and subject them to the 
provisions of the act. But the committee think 
otherwise. They find many objections to this from 
many parts of the country, and especially from the 
west. In a country so extensive, with a people so 
various, with such different ideas and habits in re- 
gard to punctuality in commercial dealings, great 
opposition is anticipated to any measure so strict 
and so penal as a coercive bankruptcy. I content 
myself, therefore, with what I can get. I content 
inyself with the voluntary bankriptcy. I am free 
to confess ny leading object to be, to relieve those 
whoare at present bankrnpts—hopeless bankrupis— 
and who cannot be discharged or set free but by a 
bankrupt act passed by Congress. I confess that 
their case forms the great motive of my conduct. 
It is their case which has created the general cry 
for the measure. Not that their interest is opposed 
to the interest of creditors; still Jess that it is oppo- 
sed to the general good of the country. On the 
contrary, I believe the interest of creditors would 
be greatly benefited even by a system of voluntary 
bankruptcy alone, and I am quite confident that the 
public good would be eminently promoted. In my 
judgment, all interests concur; and it is the duty of 
providing relief for these unfortunate insolvents, 
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in a manner thus favorable to all interests, which I 
feel urging me forward on this occasion. 

And now, sir, whence does this duty arise, 
which appears to me so pressing and imperative ? 
How has it become so incumbent upon us? What 
are the considerations, what the reasons, which 
have so covered our tables with petitions from all 
classes and all quarters, and which have loaded 
the air with such loud and unanimous invocations 
to Congress to pass a bankrupt law ? 

Sir, let me remind you, in the first place, that 
commercial as the country is, and having expe- 
rienced, as it has done, and experiencing, as it now 
does, great vicissitudes of trade and business, it is 
now almost forty years since any law has been in 
force by which any honest man, failing in business, 
could be efiectualty discharged from debt by sur- 
rendering his property. The former bankrupt law 
was repealed December 19, 1803. From that day 
to this, the condition of an insolvent, however hon- 
est and worthy, has been utterly hopeless, so far as 
he depended on any mode of legal relief. This 
state of things has arisen from the peculiar provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States, and 
from the omission by Congress to exercise this 
branch of its constitutional power. By the Consti- 
tution, the States are prohibited from passing laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts, Bankrupt 
laws impair the obligation of contracts, if they dis- 
charge the bankrupt from his debts without pay- 
ment. The States, therefore, cannot pass such 
laws. The power, then, is taken away from the 
States, and placed in our hands. It is true that it 
has been decided that, in regard to contracts enter- 
ed into after the passage of any State bankrupt law, 
between citizens of the State evi such law, and 
sued in the State courts, a State discharge may pre- 
vail. So far, effect has been given to State laws. 1 
have great respect, habitually, for judicial deci- 
sions; but it has, nevertheless, I must say, always 
appeared tc me that the distinctions on which these 
decisions are founded are slender, and that they 
escape, without answering, the = political and 
commercial objects intended to be secured by this 
part of the Constitution. But these decisions, 
whether right or wrong, afford no effectual relief. 
The qualifications and limitations which I have 
stated render them useless, as to the purpose of a 
general discharge. So much of the concerns of 
every man of business is with citizens of other 
States than his own, and with foreigners, that the 
partial extent to which the validity of State dis- 
charges reaches is of Jittle benefit. 

The States, then, cannot pass effectual bankrupt 
laws: that is, effectual for the discharge of the 
debtor. There is no doubt that most, if not all, of 
the States wonld now pass such laws, if they had 
the power; although their legislation would be va- 
rious, interfering, and full of all the evils which 
the Constitution of the United States intended to 

rovide against. But they have not the power. 
Songress, Which has the power, does not exercise 
it. ‘This is the peculiarity of our condition. The 
States would pass bankrupt laws, bat they cannot ; 
we can, but we will not. And between this want 
of power in the States, and want of will in Con- 
gress, unfortunate insolvents are left to hopeless 
bondage. There are probably one or two hundred 
thousand debtors, honest, sober, and industrious, 
who drag out lives, useless to themselves, useless to 
their families, and useless to their country, for no 
reason but that they cannot be legally discharged 
from debts in which misfortunes, have involved 
them, and which there is no possibility of their 
ever paying. I repeat, again, that these cases have 
now been accumulating for a whole generation. 

It is true, they are not imprisoned; but there 
may be, and there is, restraint and bondage outside 
the walls of a jail, as well as in. Their power of 
earning is in truth taken away, their faculty of use- 
ful employment is paralyzed, and hope itself be- 
comes extinguished. Creditors, generally, are not 
inhumane or unkind; but there will be found some 
who hold on, and the more a debtor struggles to 
free himself, the more they feel encouraged to hold 
on. Their mode of reasoning is,that the more hon- 
est the debtor may be, the more industrious, the 
more disposed to struggle and bear up against his 
misfortunes, the greater the chance is, that in the 
end, especially if the humanity of others shall 
have led them to release him, their own debts may 
be finally recovered. ford 

Now, in this state of our constitutional powers 
and duties, in this state of our laws, and with this 
actually existing condition of so many insolvents 
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Senate, 


before us, it is not too serious to ask eve 
of the Senate to put it to his own consc 
whether we are not bound to exercise 
ttonal duty. 


TY Member 
1€NCE tO say 


0 OUr constity. 
Can we abstain from exercising jt} 


The States give to their own laws al 
they can. This shows that they Tai Soe 
to be exercised. Several States have, in the aie 
solemn manner, made known their earnest Wishes 
to Congress. {f we still refuse, whut is to be done? 
Many of these insolvent persons are young men, 
with young families. Like other men, they have 
capacities both for action and for enjoyment. Are 
we tostifle all these forever? Are we to suffer a}| 
these persons, many of them every way meritorious 
and respectable, to be pressed to the earth, forever 
by a load of hopeless debt? The existing diversi, 
ties and contradictions of State laws on the subject 
admirably illustrate the objects of this part of the 
Constitution, as stated by Mr. Madison; and they 
form that precise case for which the clause was in. 
serted. The very evil intended to be provided 
against is before us, and around us, and pressing us 
on all sides. How can we, how dare we, make a 
perfect dead letter of this part of the Constitntion 
which we have sworn to support? The insolvent 
persons have not the power of locomotion. They 
cannot travel from State to State. They are pris. 
oners. To my certain knowledge, there are many 
who cannot even come here, to the seat of the Goy. 
ernment, to present their petitions to Congress, so 
great is their fear that some creditor will dog their 
heels, and arrest them in some intervening Siate, or 
in this District, in the hope that friends will appear 
to save them, by payment of the debts, from impris. 
onment. These are truths, not creditable to the 
country ; but they are truths. [am sorry for their 
existence. Sir, there is one crime, quite too com- 
mon, which the laws of man do not punish, but 
which cannot escape the justice of God; and that 
is, the arrest and confinement of a debtor, by his 
creditor, with no motive on earth but the hope that 
some friend, or some relative, perhaps almost as 
poor as himself—his mother, it may be, or his sis- 
ters, or his daughters—will give up all their own 
little pittance, and make beggars of themselves, tu 
save him from the horrors of a loathsome jail, 
Human retribution may not reach this guilt; hu- 
man feeling may not penetrate the flinty heart that 
perpetrates it; but an hour is surely coming, with 
more than human retribution on .its wings, when 
that flint shall be melted, either by the power of 
penitence and grace, or in the fires of remorse. 
Sir, I verily believe that the power of perpetuat- 
ing debts against debtors, for no substantial good to 
the creditor himself, and the power of imprison- 
ment for debt, at least as it existed in this country 
ten years ago, have imposed more restraint on per- 
sonal liberty than the law of debtor and creditor 
imposes in any other Christian and commercial 
country. If any public good were attained, any 
high political object answered, by such laws, there 
might be some reason for counselling submission 
and sufferance to individuals. But the result is 
bad, every way. It is bad to the public and to the 
country, which loses the effurts and the industry of 
so many useful and capable citizens. It is bad to 
creditors ; because there is no security against pref- 
erences, DO pceneie of equality, and no encourage- 
ment for honest, fair, and seasonable assignments 
of effects. As tothe debtor, however good his in- 
tentions or earnest his endeavors, it subdues his 
spirits, and degrades him in his own esteem ; and 
if he attempts any thing for the purpose of obtain- 
ing food and clothing for his family, he is driven 
to unworthy shifts and disguises, to the use of other 
persons’ names, to the adoption of the character of 
agent, and various other contrivances to keep the 
little earnings of the day from the reach of his 
creditors. Fathers act in the name of their sons; 
sons act in the name of their fathers ; all constantly 
exposed to the greatest temptation to misrepresent 
facts and to evade the law, if creditors should strike. 
All this is evil—unmixed evil. And what is it all 
for? What good to any body? Who likes it, who 
wishes it ? What class of creditors desires it? What 
consideration of public good demands it? 
Sir, we talk much, and talk warmly, of political 
liberty, and well we may ; for it is among the chief 
ot public blessings. But who can enjoy political 
liberty if he is deprived, permanently, of personal 
liberty, and the exercise of his own industry and 
his own faculties ? To those unfortunate individu- 
als, doomed to the everlasting bondage of debt, 
what is it, that we have free institutions of Govern- 
ment? What is it, that we have public and popular 
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done? What love can they feel towards the Consti- 
z Men ‘on of theif country, which has taken the power 
y have striking off their bond from their own parental 
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itself, in its actual operation, and as we 
eae that part of it Avhich was intended 
like theirs? As we administer it, what is 
! t to them, but an aspect of stern, impiaca- 
severity—an epert of refusal, denial, and 
enidg rebuke? Nay, more than that, an aspect 
{ro ly of austerity and rebuke even, but, as the 

pol think it, of plain injustice also; ‘since it will 
relieve them, nor suffer others to give them re- 






















Governments, and yet, inexorable to all the 
ies of justice and of mercy, holds it, unexercised 
S own fast and unrelenting clench? They find 


























ycion ; but their masters neither clothe, nor teed, 
por shelter—they only bind. 

Bat, sir, the fault is not in the Constitution. The 
Constitution is beneficent as well as wise in all its 
rovisions on this subject ; but the fault, I must be 
allowed to say, isin us, who have suffered ourselves 
yite too long to neglect the duty incumbent upon 
ys, The time will come, sir, when we shall look 
back and wonder at the long delay of this just and 
alutary measure. We shall feel, as we now feel, 
shen we reflect on that progress of opinion which 
jas already done so much on another and a con- 
yected subject—1 mean the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. What should we say at this day, if 
i were proposed to re-establish arrest and impris- 
onment for debt, as it existed in most of the States 
een so late as twenty years ago ?—TI mean for debt 
slone, for mere pure debt, without charge or sus- 
picion of fraud or falsehood? 

Sir, it is about that length of time, I think, since 

ou, who now preside over our deliberations, began 
bre your efforts for the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt; and a better work was never begun inthe 

Capitol. Ever remembered and ever honored be 
that noble effort! You drew the attention of the 

blic to the question, whether, in a civilized and 

ristian country, debt, incurred without fraud 
and remaining unpaid without fault, is a crime, and 
acrime fit to pene by denying to the offender 
he enjoyment of the light of heaven, and shutting 
him up within four walls. Your own good sense, 
andthat instinct of right feeling, which often out- 
runs sagacity, carried you at once to a result to 
which others were more slowly brought, but to 
which nearly all have at length been brought, by 
reason, reflection, and argument. Your movement 
led the way—it became an example, and has had 
powerful effect on both sides of the Atlantic. Impris- 
oament for mere debt, or even arrest and holding to 
bail for mere debt, no longer exists in England; and 
furmer laws on the subject have been greatly modi- 
fed and mitigated, as we all know, in our States. 
“Abolition of imprisonment for debt,” your own 
words in the title of your own bill, have become 
the title of an act of Parliament. 

Sir, I am glad of an occasion to pay you the 
inbute of my own sincere respect for these your 
labors in the cause of humanity and enlightened 
pliey- For these labors thousands of grateful 

arts have thanked you; and other thousands of 
hearts, not yet full of joy for the accomplishment of 
tir hopes—full rather at the present moment of 
deep and distressing anxiety—have yet the pleasure 
to know that your advice, your counsel, and your 
influence, will all be sre in favor of what is in- 
ended for their relief, in the bill before us. 

Mr. President, let us atone for the omissions of 
the past, by a prompt and efficient discharge of pres- 
ent duty. The demand’ for this measure is not 
partial or local. It comes to us, earnest and loud, 
from all classes and all quarters. Thetime is come 
when we must answer it to our own breasts, if we 
suffer longer delay or postponement. High hopes, 
high duties, and high responsibilities concentrate 
themselves on this measure and this moment. With 
a power to pass a bankrupt law—that power 
which no other Legislature in the country pos- 
sesses—with a power of giving relief to many, 
doing injustice to none, I again ask every man who 
hears me, if he can content himself without an 
honest attempt to exercise that power? We may 
think it would be better to have left the power 
With the States; but 1t was not left with the States; 
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is in our hands, to be exercised by us, or to be for- 
ever useless and lifeless. Under these circumstan- 
ces, does not every man's heart tell him that he has 
a duty to discharge? If the final vote shall be 
given this day, and if that vote shallili leave 
thousands of our fellow-citizens and their families 
in hopeless and helpless distress, to everlasting sub- 
jection to irredeemable debt, can we go to our beds 
with satisfied consciences? Can we lay our heads 
upon our pillows, and, without self-reproach, sup- 
plicate the Almighty Mercy to forgive us our debts 
even as we also forgive our debtors? Sir, let us 
meet the ununimous wishes of the country, and 
proclaim relief to the unfortunate throughout all 
the land. What sheuld hinder? What should 
stay our hands from this good work? Creditors 
do not oppose it; they apply for it; debtors solicit 
it with importunity, earnestness, and anxiety not to 
be described ; the Constitution enjoins it; and all 
the considerations of justice, policy, and propriety, 
which are wrapped up in the phrase Public Duty 
demand it, Po think, and demand it loudly anc 
imperatively from our hands. Sir, let us gratify 
the whole country, for once, with the joyous clang 
of chains—joyous because heard falling from the 
limbs of men. The wisest among those whom I 
address can desirenothing more beneficial than 
this measure, or more universally desired; and he 
who is youngest may not expect to live long enough 
to see a better opportunity of causing new pleasures 
and a happiness long untasted to spring up in the 
hearts of the poor and the humble. How many 
husbands and fathers are looking with hopes ren 4 
hey cannot suppress, and yet hardly dare to cherish, 
for the result of this debate! How many wives 
and mothers will pass sleepless and feverish nights, 
until they know whether they and their families 
shall be raised from poverty, despondency, and des- 
pair, and restored again to the circles of industrious, 
independent, and happy life! 

Sir, let it be to the honor of Congress that, in 
these days of political strife and controversy, we 
have laid aside for once the sin that most pees 
besets us, and, with unanimity of counsel and wit 
singleness of heart and of purpose, have accom- 
plished for our country one measure of uaques- 
tiouable good. 
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SPEECH OF Mr. TALLMADGE, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In Senate, May 22, 1840.—On the Bankrupt Bill, 

Mr. Tattmanee said: I do not wish to protract 
this debate; and as the several questions which 
are presented for the consideration of the Senate 
in the bill and amendment before us have been 
very ably and elaborately discussed, I shall content 
myself with presenting a very few remarks on this 
subject. [ wish toact upon it promptly and efficiently. 
I desire the enactment of such a bankrupt law as 
sha!l respond to the call of the country, and grant 
relief to honest, unfortunate men. That we have 
authority to pass such a law, 1 do not doubt; and 
that the welfare of the country demands it, all will 
admit. 

The prominent feature of a bankrupt law, and 
the one that distinguishes it from all other laws, is, 
that it cancels or dissolves the contract between 
debtor and creditor, and leaves to the former the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of his future acquisitions. 
This is a high attribute of sovereignty, a great con- 
servative power, and is necessarily inherent in all 
Governments. It is the protecting, paternal power, 
which, like the power to pardon offences against 
the criminal laws, may be exercised by the supreme 
fonss in a state, for the benefit uf the whole Eoople. 

his power has been exercised in all civilized Gov- 
ernments, and with the most beneficial and salutary 
effects. It has been exercised by this Government ; 
and neither the power to pass such laws, nor the 
expediency of them, has been questioned by the 

ople beyond this Chamber. Why, then, is it that 
aws have not be enenacted, by which the child of 
misfortune may be protected against persecution and 
oppression? Your State Governments have done 
much to meliorate the condition of the honest debt- 
or; insolvent Jaws have been enacted, and laws 
abolishing imprisonment for debt have been passed ; 
but still the Reheat remains a bondman, without 
the means of rendering himself useful to his 
country or to society. 

I apprehend, sir, that the 
enactment of such laws may 
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that this branch of Congress is not so near to the 
people as the Legislatures of the several Siates. 
We are not so conversant with local wants and 
exigencies, and are not so capable of appreciating 
the peculiar necessity for the enactment of laws that 
relate immediately to the fortunes of individuals. 
Be this as it may, Congress undoubtedly possesses 
the power to grant the relief called for. It belongs 
to that class of powers which mark the practical 
wisdom displayed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. It isa power which, when properly exercised, 
will “promote intercourse between the several 
States.” It is one of those important powers which 
were granted by the people of the States, in order 
to form, in the concise and comprehensive language 
of the preamble to our Constitution, “a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their posterity.” The 
Constitution was intended to conter more benefils 
upon the people than could be secured without it. 
It declares that “the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.” All subjects of 
legislation that would yield a larger liberty, and as 
much protection and happiness to the citizens, were 
granted to the Federal Government by the sovereign 
States that formed the Constitution. 

In a Government like ours, no greater bond of 
union can exist, than free and uninterrupted inter- 
course between different sections of the country. 
Hence the incalculable benefits which have been 
bestowed by the States upon this nation in the con- 
struction of internal improvements, the exiending 
of canals and railroads into the great west, and the 
rapid, cheap, and safe means of transporting per- 
sons and property. This important tie between 
the east and the west, the north and the south, 
was duly estimated by Wasnineron; but it was re- 
served to the genius of CiinTon to give a practical 
illustration of its advantages. I trust, sir, that the 
States will continue to be guided by this illustrious 
example, and persevere amidst all their embarrass- 
ments, until every section of our country shall be 
traversed by the railroad and locomotive. 

Whilst we are encouraging intercourse between 
different sections of the country, we musi not be 
unmindful that each of the several States has en- 
acted laws to enforce the collection of debis, and 
that the discharge of an honest unfortunate debtor 
in one State does not protect him or his property 
from seizure by the Federal courts on behalt of a 
creditor in another State, or against the operation 
of the laws of any other State whilst within its 
jurisdiction. To remove this great cause of dis- 
satisfaction and jealousy, the States conferred upom 
Congress the power to “establish uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States.” Nor did they stop here. They deemed it 
important that they should not have the power to 
interfere with the contracts of citizens, and, there- 
fore, they divested themselves of all power over 
the subject, by declaring that “no State shall pass, 
any law impairing the obiigations of contracts.” 

Thus the States have not only conferred upon Con- 
gress the right to pass uniform bankrupt laws, but 
they have conferred upon it the exclusive power. 
This attribute of sovereignty, therefore, has been 
conveyed by the States to the General Government. 
As Congress possesses the exclusive right to enact 
bankrupt laws, and as this grant was made for the 
benefit of the whole people, I hold that the power 
and the duty to exercise it are correlative terms. 
The omission to exercise this power strikes out of 
existence this high attribute of sovereignty, and we 
present to the world the strange anomaly of twenty- 
six independent sovereignties which would but 
cannot exercise this power, and a General Govern- 
ment which should but will not exercise it. 

The chairman of the committee has said that, as 
we are bound to refer to British precedents for all 
information on this subject, the power or right to 
pass bankrupt laws must be controlled by the laws 
existing in England at the time our Constitution 
was adopted. Sir, is this so? Are we bound b 
laws that no longer bind the people of England, - 
and to whom we owe no allegiance? Surely this 
is a construction which few will contend for. Are 
we, the people of the United States, bound to obey, 
as part of our own Constitution, the antiquated 
laws and customs of England? No, sir. The fra- 
mers of the Constitution intended no such thing. 

They referred not to the existing laws in England 
or the colonies on thie subject, but to the power 
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the omnipotent power of the Government over it. 
“Congress sha!l have power to establish uniform 
l@ws on the subject of bankruptcy.” How has this 
wer been exercised in England? Has it not 
n the subject of continued legislation? At one 
time the bankrupt law included all classes; after- 
wards, it was restricted totraders; and again it was 
extended to all persons, Thus the law has been 
made to extend and contract, to meet the ever-vary- 
ing opinions of the people. Laws which embrace 
voluntary and involuntary bankrupts have long 
since been enacted; and the Government, for seve- 
ral hundred years, has exercised this power with- 
out restriction and without question. Neither the 
ople, the courts, nor the Parliament of Great 
ritain, have doubted the power of Government to 
enact any law in regard to the relation of debtor 
and creditor. 

This power, and to the extent it has been or can 
be exercised in England, is possessed by every in- 
dependent Government. The old Thirteen Colo- 
nies, when they declared themselves free, sovereign, 
and independent States, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
became, ipso facto, severally invested with this 
power, in as full and ample a manner as it was 
possessed and could be exercised by the Parliament 
of Great Britain. If, therefore, the State sovereign- 
ties had entered into no compact, had formed no 
Constitation, had granted no power to a General 
Government, they would have possessed the same 

wer over the subject of bankruptcy, and could 
have exercised it in the same manner, that it can be 
exercised in England. As the States possessed this 
attribute of sovereignty, it was in their power to 
convey it to any Government founded upon a grant 
of powers by the States. This power is granted in 
the Constitution; and its exercise is left to the dis- 
cretion of Congress, with no restriction or limita- 
tion, except that all laws in relation to it shall be 
wniform throughout the United States. This re- 
striction upon the discretion of Congress was the 
very object for which the grant was made. Under 
a number of State sovereignties, uniformity could 
not be secured. Their laws would differ on this 
subject, and thus “ the citizens of each State could 
not enjoy all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States,” according to the true 
intent of the people in “forming a more perfect 
union,” by the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. We are now experiencing the wis- 
dom of this grant in the want of harmony and uni- 
formity on this subject amongst the several States. 
By this view of the origin of this power, and the 
object for which it was granted, it is evident that 
the word “uniform” does not relate to classes of 
citizens that may be included, but means to declare 
that whatever class or classes of ae shall be 
included in a bankrupt Jaw, it shall be made to ope- 
rate upon the same class in every State. In other 
words, Congress shall not include one class in 
Louisiana, and another class in New York, nor 
make a law applicable to one State that does not af- 
fect all. The meaning of the word uniform is well 
settled in the Constitution. ‘ Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises ; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be wniform throughout the United States.” “ Con- 
gress shall have power to pass uniform laws of 
naturalization.” No one can mistake its meaning 
or import in these cases. All that is required is, 
that the same regulations on these subjects shall 
prevail in all the States. But as I have designed, 
throughout my remarks not to dwell on topics 
which have been fully discussed by others,1 will 
dismiss this part of the subject with the single re- 
mark—that, to my mind, no provision of the Consti- 
tution is more explicit, and no language could 
have more clearly conveyed the meaning of the 
framers of that instrument, than that which is there 
employed. 

aving shown that the power conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution is unlimited, I now 
proceed to inquire how it shall be exercised? and 
what is the cause of the demand for the exercise of 
this power ? , 

Sir, not many years since, this country presented 
to the eye of the statesman and philanthropist cause 
for congratulation in a scene of prosperity and 
happiness unsurpassed at any time, or under any 
Government. It was not confined to a narrow dis- 
trict of country, nor to a privileged class of the 
community. It spread over the whole length and 
breadth of our land, and was diffused amongst, and 
enjoyed by, the whole population. Manufactures 
flourished; agriculure returned not only an abun- 
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dant harvest of the necessaries of life to the laborer 
and husbandman, but a price commensurate with 
his highest hopes. Trade and commerce yielded 
to the industrious and intelligent merchant a rich 
reward, and every department of the arts and 
sciences ft the genial influences of universal 
ors industry, capacity, integrity, and intel- 
igence became capital ; the man possessed of these 
properties and qualifications was lifted to a level 
with the wealthy; this species of capital became 
the great leveller, or democratic principle by which 
the power of wealth was placed upon a level with 
character and credit. Under this state of general 
prosperity, and the influence of these democratic 
principles, great numbers were induced to engage 
in trade, and incur large obligations, under the be- 
lief that property would continue to be easily con- 
verted into money, and that confidence in character 
would continue throughout the land. All this pros- 
perity, and their fond hopes, were doomed to meet 
with a fatal and appalling overthrow. Suddenly, 
as if a tornado had visited our land with its devas- 
tating ravages, we find the hopes of the merchant, 
the fond anticipations of the farmer, the prospects 
of the manufacturer, and the dependence of the 
laborer, overwhelmed and buried in one common 
ruin. 

In the commercial and trading circles, doubt is 
the forerunner of evil, and the destruction of pros- 
perity. Loss of credit is loss of property, the 
wreck of hope, and beginning of despair. Proper- 
ty of all kinds loses a portion of its value when it 
is deprived of its convertible charaeter. Credit 
alone, in this country, renders property saleable. 
In proportion to the amount of confidence and in- 
dustry, intelligence and activity, is the amount of 
personal responsibility; and this constitutes the 
great bulk of the credit of the country. When in- 
dividual credit becomes impaired, a general cur- 
tailment of business ensues. All wish to sell and 
collect, and none to buy and pay. And thus the 
very struggle that is produced brings about the re- 
sult which all desire to avoid. In this trading and 
commercial country, every man is directly or indi- 
rectly connected in buying and selling ; and busi- 
ness operations become so multifarious and com- 
plex, that the creditor is a debtor, and the debtor a 
creditor ; therefore, as soon as confidence is sha- 
ken, and the means of transferring property ceases, 
all become involved im one common ruin. 

Let not the wise and prudent chide the unfortu- 
nate with his overthrow, All are liable to acci- 
dents which no human prudence or foresight can 
aveid or prevent. The great fire that occurred in 
the city of New York-on the 16th day of December, 
1835, destroyed more than twenty-five millions of 
property, and inflicted an injury upon the institu- 
tions and merchants of that city that years will not 
obliterate. Who can contemplate the destruction 
of stores and warehouses, covering forty acres, in 
the most active business section of that great city, 
filled with costly merchandise collected from every 
country on the globe, and not feel that this misfor- 
tune was too sudden and overwhelming to come 
within the ordinary rules of commercial prudence 
or foresight? Beneath the burning and crumbling 
walls of that great city lie buried the hopes of thou- 
sands. So great and unprecedented was the cala- 
mity, that the insurer and the insured met with one 
common fate. And thus in this case, as in that of 
the sudden depreciation of the value of property, 
the creditor of yesterday becomes the debtor and 
eae of to-day, without prospect or hope of 
being able to release himself from the vast load of 
debt which these misfortunes have thrust upon him. 

It is because of the overthrow and ruin of hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent, industrious, and 
honest men, that this cry comes up to you from this 
broad land. It comes in tones and with a volume 
that leaves no room to doubt the source from which 
it emanates, or the depth of feeling and sympathy 
which produces it. It comes from farmers and 
manufacturers, merchants and traders, artisans 
and laborers. It comes, sir, from your cities and 
villages, from the grain-growing country on the 
borders of the great lakes, and from the cotton and 
rice fields on the Gulf of Mexico. From the east 
and west, the north and south, there comes but one 
prayer: whether in the petition of your humble ci- 
iizen, the memorial of your populous towns, or the 
resolves of the Legislatures of the States we repre- 
sent, all call upon us to release the honest, the un- 
fortunate debtor; all appreciate his sufferings, and 
desire to rescue him from the degradation and de- 


spair into which he has been cast by occurrences 
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that he could not foresee, and over which he ha 
no control. 

Sir, there can be no doubt as to the causes | 
have produced this universal call : 
P uiversal call upon Congr 
From the first memorial presented here, to the la 
petitions that have been faid upon your table be 
one request has been made. I, sir, had the hon 
of presenting the first memorial on this subject, Hi 
was prepared and signed by Silas M. Stilwe}| 
the city of New York. It set forth in a clear 1. 
distinct manner the claims of the debtor for rel; f 
the benefit to the moral character of our countn’ 
the great importance of this measure to the ros. 
perity of trade and commerce, the evident adyay 
tage to the creditor, and the useless and hopeles 
condition of hundreds of thousands of unfortunate 
men, their families and dependants, unless relieve; 
by an act of Congress. All this was presented api 
iilustrated with great ability, and concluded wii, 
these emphatic words : ' 

“Upon an application for a discharge wnder g 
bankrupt law, thesdebtor should be required to ¢, 
tablish his integrity, and make a conveyance of gj 
his property. When these two acts shall have bee, 
done to the satisfaction of the proper tribunal, the 
debtor should be forthwith discharged from all his 
debts. Ifsuch a law, simple in its provisions, ang 
direct in its effects, shall receive the sanction of 
Congress, the interest of society will be harmonize 
and promoted, the unfortunate relieved and sy:. 
tained, and the laws respected and enforced.” 

This memorial was ea in all the papers 
of the city of New York, and different sections o 
the Union, and with universal ap robation, and 
embodies the reasons upon which all the other pe. 
titions are founded. This petition was ordered to 
be printed, and is now upon the files of the Senate 

Kna now, Mr. President, whilst referring to this 
memorial, I trust I shall be excused in taking this 
occasion to do a simple act of justice to the gentle. 
man whose name I lave introduced. The honor. 
able Senator from Massachusetts paid a merited 
compliment to the Vice President of the United 
States for an early movement made by him in Cop. 
gress to abolish imprisonment for debt; and, 2. 
though his efforts were unsuccessful, he is entitled, 
nevertheless, to the honor of being amongst the firs 
to move in this great work of reform. Examples 
of this sort have led the way to the accomplishment 
of much that has since been done to blot out this 
feature of barbarism from our statute-books 
Amongst those who have been the pioneers in this 
great undertaking, no name stands more conspir- 
uous than that of Sinas M. Stipwer1—and to none 
is greater honor due for unwearied exertions ani 
untiring perseverance in this great cause of philan- 
thropy. To his talents and eminent exertions ar 
the State of New York and the country indebted for 
the melioration of the condition of the debtors. He 
is the father of the non-imprisonment act of the 
State of New York; and although others co-operated 
with him in this great work, yet to him is due the 
honor of having procured the enactment of the firs 
law that absolutely and wnconditionally abolishet 
imprisonment for debt. To accomplish this grea 
object was a work of no ordinary magnitude; ané, 
as [ was also a member of the Legislature, I cu 
bear witness to the thousand obstacles that were 
overcome, and —__- encountered, in bringing 
the public mind to consent to this humane exper 
ment. For several subsequent sessions ineffeciu:! 
efforts were made to repeal the act. And, asm 
evidence of the increasing opinion of the public 2 
favor of justice and humanity, I have the pleasu 
of informing the Senate that, at the late session, the 
Legislature of the State of New York abolished tle 
last vestige of this barbarism by repealing, by a unc» 
imous vote of both Houses, the Jaw which author 
ized the arrest of a non-resident debvor. 

The example of New York has had a salutin 
influence in many States, and upon the Gener 
Government. It was the cause of the passage ofa 
bill that I had the honor of introducing here, 
prevent persons from being imprisoned in any Siatt 
upon process issuing out of the courts of the Unite 
States, where, by the laws of such State, imprisot 
ment for debt had been abolished. I trust, sir, tbs 
inclination of the public mind in favor of the liber 
and rights of unfortunate men will inerease unt 
equality in all the privileges of a free people shal 
be established ; and I am glad to find, as the Sent 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Stranege) has said 
that this is the effect of the democratic principle # 
our legislation. Formerly, creditors alone we" 
represented ; their rights were guarded and ampi 
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rotected ; but the unfortunate debtor seldom found 
Py advocate in legislative halls. Now, under our 
em of government, his rights are recognised, 
v4 the creditor has become convinced that the 
freedom of the debtor will promote the — of 
poth, and advance the prosperity of the public. 
[ think, sir, I have shown that the legislation de- 
ded of us is for the relief of the unfortunate 
debtor; and therefore I conclude that the bill intro- 
duced by the majority of the Judiciary Committee, 
which provides for the relief of voluntary bank- 
is a direct response to the call of the country. 
The honorable chairman objects tothis bill, because 
it does not include involuntary bankrupts a!so ; and 
contends that this omission destroys its uniformity, 
and renders it unconstitutional. I have already 
inquired into the meaning of the word “ uniform,” 
and if my construction be correct, then there is no ne- 
cessity for including these two classes in one bill. 
Several weeks since, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and myself, at the er of the chairman of 
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the Judiciary Committee, (Mr. Wa L,) introduced 
pills on this subject, including both voluntary and 
involuntary bankruptcy. These bills were the 
same in principle, but different in detail, and were 
reterred tothe Judiciary Committee. A majority 
of that committee, after mature consideration, have 
reported a bill which is applicable to voluntary 
bankrupts only ; and, sir, after examining the bill 

I have determined to give it my support, because 
believe it presents in a more acceptable form the 
relief which the petitions call for. In the amend- 
ments proposed by the chairman are included vol- 
antaryand involuntary bankrupts and corporations. 
And it has been gravely urged that, unless these 

rovisions are included in the same bill, it will not 

constitutional. As there has been no argument 

resented which proves that what is constitutional 
jn one bill would not be constitutional in two, I shall 
not attempt to refute a proposition that is not sus- 
tained by any known rule of construction. 

I will now consider the necessity and expediency 
of including any provisions in this bill oe to 
compulsory bankruptcy. Between the remedies 

— or cases of voluntary and involuntary 

ankruptcy, by the amendment under consideration, 
there is no resemblance in form or effect. One 
proposes a means of relief for the honest, unforiu- 
nate man, who will surrender his property for the 
benefit of his creditors ; whilst the other presents to 
the creditor a new system by which to detect and 
punish a fraudulent debtor. One is a civil, andthe 
other in the nature cf acriminal proceeding. One 
is the voluntary act of the debtor, the other isa 
compulsory proceeding on the part of the creditor. 
Is there any necessary connexion between these 
propositions ? Should a measure of relief to mis- 
lortune be coupled with provisions to punish fraud- 
ulent debtors? The chairman does not present an 
objection to the subject-matter of the b:ll—to the 
plain and simple plan ot relief; but he seeks to at- 
tach to it a variety of debateable questions, which 
are foreign to the prayer of the petitioners, and dis- 
conneeted with the principlesof the bill. —Toamend, 
by adding a distinct proposition, is a novel mode of 
legislating. Is it not obnoxious to many objections 
which are generally raised against bills when the 
union of subjects tends to multiply supporters? Is 
itnot equally unfair, if it ee to defeat ques- 
tions otherwise unobjectionable ? By such unneces- 
sary amendments this bill may be defeated, although 
a majority of the Senate may be in favor of it, or 
provisions to which a majority are opposed may be- 
come alaw. Let us legislate on this subject as we 
do upon all others... Let these distinct questions be 
embodied in two bills, that each Senator may be 
enabled to record his vote for or against them, with- 
out being compelled to pursue a course inconsistent 
with his wishes or revolting to his feelings. There 
can be no serious objection to our granting relief to 
the honest unfortunate man. He seeks these halls, 
because his only hope lies here; we, and we alone, 
can set him free. 

But the chairman urges that we disregard the 
tights of the creditor, and provide him with no 
means to enforce his contract. Sir,doesthat Sena- 
tor believe that creditors have embraced this oppor- 
tunity to obtain additional laws to inflict new pains 
and penalties upon debtors? And is this the rea- 
son why Congress is pressed by petitions? Why 
are your tables burdened with memorials from 
thousands and hundreds of thousandsof the citizens 
of the several States? Why do the State Legisla- 
tures, by solemn resolves, duly certified under their 
seal of state, and transmitted here by.their several 
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Governors, cal] upon Congress to establish uniform 
laws of bankruptcy ? Is it not because the Consti- 
tution declares that “no State shall pass any law 


ce ae the obligation of contracts,” and that | 
“ 


ongress sha]] have power to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptey?” Do they not 
call upon Congress to do that, and that only, which 
Congress alone cando? ‘The States have not sur- 
rendered the right to pass laws for the benefit of the 
creditor. Their power is supreme. They have 
enacted Jaws without number for the collection of 
debts and enforcing the performance of contracts. 
Is there any complaint that the laws are not suffi- 
ciently severe? Are there not laws of every kind 
and description, from the warrant of a justice of 
the peace to the attachment in the court of chance- 
ry? Itis truethese remedies vary in the several 
States, but they are made to suit the peculiar situa- 
tion of the communities in which they exist. The 
wit of legislators has been exhausted in devising 
means to extract every dollar from the debtor, and 
cast him penniless upon the world. He is exam- 
ined under oath, at the pleasure of the creditor, 
with the pains and penalties of perjury before him, 
for the purpose of discovering property which pro- 
perly belongs to the creditors; and this proceeding, 
which appears to leave nofurther room for improve- 
ment, is what Lord Brougham calls “ the perfection 
of the law.” 

Sir, can any one suppose that further remedies 
are needed for the creditor? And is there a Sen- 
ator here who believes that the State he represents 
would call upon Congress to enact laws for the col- 
lection of debts within its borders? Can we believe 
that the State Legislatures would call upon Con- 
gress to do what they have the power to do, and 
which they have heretofore done to the entire satis- 
faction cf the people? Sir,the Legislature by which 
I was appointed, and which passed the resolution 
upon your table, does not desire you to exercise that 
power. No necessity for any additional! laws for 
the collection of debts is recognised ; but the reso- 
lution declares— 

“That the Congress of the United States is im- 
periously called upon, by the embarrassments which 
have prostrated the business of the country,to exercise 
that power conferred by the Constitution which au- 
thorizes them to establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies of na/ural persons throughout 
the United States.” 

I have been unable to discover any necessity or 
reason for the enactment of any laws for the collec- 
tion of debts, where it is so manifest that neither 
the States nor the people desire it. I was surprised 
to hear the Senator from New Jersey intimate that 
this bill would relieve the debtor to the injury of 
the creditor, and that it would open the door to 
fraud and perjury. Why, sir, does not the Senator 
know that his vwn bill contains all the provisions 
that are embraced in the one reported by the ma- 
jority of the committee, and is obnoxious to the same 
objection? But I deny that the creditor will be a 
loser by this measure. Nay, sir, I contend that he 
is deeply interested in procuring the release of the 
debtor. My own views on this subject cannot be 
more clearly and cogently expressed than in the 
language of the able memorial to which I have re- 
ferred, 

“The laws now in force on the subject of debtor 
and creditor operate with painful severity upon the 
honest and industrious debtor; and their effect tends 
to discourage his honest exertions, and deprive him 
of that energy and hope which alone can enable 
him to retrieve his fallen fortunes. 

“ The law is searchingly severe to discover and 
take from him, under the solemnity of an oath, all 
the property he may possess of every kind and de- 
scription; and, whatever may be the general im- 
pression among the ill-informed, the legal profession 
well know that the most adroit and cunning knaves 
can scarcely conceal any property from the hands 
of the officer. If one examination is not satisfactory, 
his creditor may take years for inquiry, and con- 
tinue to put him under oath, for the purpose of dis- 
covering any property that may be secreted or con- 
veyed for the purpose of defrauding his creditors. 
This, however, does not satisfy the law and the 
creditor. The debtor is still required to pay, while 
the creditor will not allow him to accumulate capital 
to transact business, nor permit him to borrow of 
a friend and invest it in trade. “ Honesty is not. 
the best policy” for him. A character for integrity 
is worse than useless. For if he can point toa pure 
and spotless life ; if he ean show that his integrity, 
industry, and ability, in the various situations in 
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which he has been placed, have been unimpeachable, 
his creditors will grasp their claims with more te- 
nacity, under a belief that they can yet wring some- 
thing from his hard earnings, or the sympathy of 
friends or relatives. If, however, a debtor is re- 
puted to be dishonest, dissipated, and generally dis- 
solute in his habits, his creditor is always ready 
and willing to compromise for his claim, and take 
any thing he can get, under the belief that if he 
does not take what is offered, he will obtain nothing 
by holding the claim against one so destitute of 
character and principle. 

“Thus, under the operation of our laws, a char- 
acter for honesty and integrity falls upon the poor 
debtor like a blighting curse; and he has many 
reasons to envy the good fortune of the knave, 
whose character for dishonesty releases him from 
bondage. 

“The situation of an honest debtor, under the 
operation of our laws, can be of no service to any 
person, and is severely injurious to the community. 
After a debtor has surrendered his property, and 
thus deprived himself of the means by which he 
transacted business, what can he do if he still re- 
mains subject to the claims of his creditors? Sup- 
pose him in the prime of life, with a family depen- 
dent upon him; a merchant by education, and emi- 
nently qualified for mercantile pursuits; in debt 
many thousand dollars beyond all his means of 
~ ape how is he to proceed to acquire property ? 

e is prevented from engaging again in trade, be- 
cause every thing he may purchase will be subject 
to the claims of his creditors; they will watch his 
movements with the Argus eyes of interest, and 
each will be striving to pounce upon their victim 
before others shall be apprized of the value of the 
discovery. The power of the Chancery Court is 
invoked upon every suspicious appearance; and, if 
the debtor is engaged in any pursuit in which 
money is required, a bill is filed for the purpose of 
again examining the debtor on oath, and introducing 
other testimony, which may enable the creditor to 
seize upon any property the debtor may have in 
his possession. ‘This proceeding may be continued 
during the debtor’s life, and afterwards his children 
and administrators annoyed in like manner. What, 
then, can an honest debtor de? He is compelled to 
abandon the business for which his education and 
habits have fitted him, or submit to work for hire as 
a clerk, and thus earn a pittance for the support of 
his family, without a hope of bettering his condition. 
If he does this, hiscreditors surely cannot be benefited 
by it; and, if he does not, what else can his creditors 
expect him to do, which shall enable him to liquidate 
the debts which his misfortunes have thrust upon 
him? Do creditors propose any business? Do 
they hold out any hope for themselves or their 
debtor? Jt is a very uncommon occurrence that 
creditors devise any way by which a debtor can ob- 
taina living. They generally turn from the un 
fortunate man with nosympathy, but with a feelin 


| akin to Sore are gencrally impressed with a 


vague belief that they are more to be sympathized 
with than he, although they may not be able to de- 
tect any one act that is obnoxious to censure. 
‘Many debtors, after vain and fruitless efforts to 
compromise and get released from their debts, be- 
come disheartened and discouraged, and, by losin 
all pride and spirit of ambition, contract idle os | 
dissolute habits, which terminate in an untimely 
death, or in making them a burden to their friends 


| or the public. 


“ There are a large number, however, who, being 
often thus driven from their pursiits, and feeling 
the moral obligation to support and protect their 
families, seek to obtain some petty office, by which 
to procure a precarious and dependent living. To 
so great an extent does the evil herein complained 
of prevail, that, of the thousands who are seeking 
to obtain the emoluments of office, more than three- 
fifths, it is supposed, are forced to become ee 
because they have been unfortunate in business, 
and are involved in debt to an extent that renders 
payment entirely hopeless. When this fact is 
properly appreciated, few will be surprised at the 
great number of intelligent business men who are 
not only willing, but desirous, to obtain the smaliest 
ministerial office in the gift of the appointing power. 
And this state of things must continue to exist antil 
an anfortunate debtor shall be protected by the laws, 
and permitted again to establish a credit, and sup- 
port his family from the fruits of his industry. 

“ The laws compel a man to be dishonest. If he 
would accumulate property, he must become a 
knave or an idier; he must Jearn to dissemble and 
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cheat. He must conceal his eurnings under the 
name of a child or a friend; and the more accom- 
plished he shall prove himself in his new profes- 
sion, the more he will secure for himself and his 
family, to protect them against sickness and want. 

“ When he shall thus have obtained property, in 
defiance of the laws, and in opposition to the wishes 
of his creditors, does any one suppose he will use the 
property thus accumulated to pay his debts? Did 
ever a case of this kind occur? And why has it not? 
Because he has found the law and his creditors his 
worst eneinies. They have made him a knave; 
they compelled him to dissimulate, and he looks 
upon those to whom he owes money as his greatest 
enemies. It was in the power of his creditors to re- 
lease him from bondage, and, by restoring him to 
society and business, enable him to become service- 
able to himself and his family. His creditors chose 
to hold him in a degrading servitude, in which his 
pride and ambition were broken, and his mind be- 
came devoted to devise means to evade the law, and 

rotect himself against those he believed his unre- 
enting persecutors, 

“The annals of our country do not prodace an 
instance of a debtor having paid his debts by his 
own efforts, after having become insolvent to a 
considerable amount, when his creditors have re- 
fused to release him; and, on the contrary, hun- 
dreds of cases can be shown where debtors have 
discharged all their debts, including principal and 
interest, out of money they had accumulated in the 
transaction of business, after they had obtained a 
legal release from their creditors. In the one case, 
it is impossible for an honest debtor to obtain prop- 
erty; in the other, he has every motive for exertion. 

“If a bankrupt law shall be enacted, which will 
enable an honest man to obtain a discharge upon 
the surrender of his property, what will be the ef- 
fect upon the debtor, the pebdinen, and society ? 

“ The debtor will then feel that the laws have 
made ‘honesty the best policy;’ that if he act hon- 
estly in al) his transactions, the law will protect his 
rights, and release him from oppression ; that he 
need not seek to purchase the good-will of any 
uoprincipled individual because he happens to owe 
him money ; but that, if he adheres to his integri- 
ty, his misfortunes shall not be charged upon him 
as a crime. 

“ Under a well-devised law, an honest man that 
finds himself unable to pay his debts will immedi- 
ately seek to surrender all his property, and render 
an account of his losses; and upon surrender be- 
ing made, and a satisfactory account rendered of 
ail his effects, and the causes of his insolvency, he 
will be at once restored to credit and society. ‘Thus 
the interest of the debtor and his integrity both 
stimulate him to do all that will elevate his char- 
acter and render him a valuable member of so- 
ciety. 

“His creditors, instead of being his enemies, 
and persecuting him, will, if they think he has act- 
ed honestly, and is competent to transact business, 
be anxious to afford him any assistance in their 
power, and promote, as far as possible, his pros- 
perity. They will readily discover that an honest 
man will appreciate their kindness to him, and be 
anxicus to accumulate ro to discharge those 
equitable obligations which the many favors they 
may have done him will have made more bindin 
than any strictly legal debt. He will be receivec 
among his creditors without reproach; and the 
misfortunes of an honest debtor, instead of making 
him an outcast and a degraded man, will call around 
him a host of interested friends, who will be deeply 
anxious to sustain his character and promote LS 
welfare.” 


There is a force of conclusion from this reason- 
ing that should satisfy every creditor that his pros- 
pects are much better afier his debtor is released 
under a bankrupt law, than whilst he continues in 
bondage. But, sir, there are questions of public 
justice and policy which are connected with the 
liberty of an unfortunate debtor that outweigh, in 
my opinion, all other considerations. 


My next objection to the amendment is, that it 
proposes to place the charters of the several incor- 
rated institutions of the States in the power of the 
ederal Government. The disastrous effect of a 
bankrupt law when applied to manufacturing com- 
ies has been fully portrayed by the Senator from 
ode. Island, (Mr. me and [ will therefure 
confine my remarks to its effects upon the incorpor- 
ated banks in the several States. The power of 
the States to incorporate and establish banking in- 
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stitutions has never been seriously questioned, here 
or elsewhere. The States have exercised the 
power, and the innumerable banks that are now 
found in every section of the Union have been cre- 
aled by them. Some are, in whole or in part, the 
property of the States in which they are located, 
and exist at the pleasure of the authority that cre- 
ated them. By he terms of their charters, they are 
made subject to fixed rules and regulations; and for 
any act of omission or commission inconsistent 
with the laws which are prescribed for their gov- 
ernment, they forfeit the privileges and immuni- 
ties conferred upon them. They also authorize 
them to do certain things at certain times that are 
contrary to the general laws by which these institu- 
tions are bound, and they preserve to them the 
same rights and privileges as if those acts had not 
bees done. Thus, the State Legislatures cause the 
acts of the banks to conform to the genera] interest 
of the community. Has the General Government 
power to destroy these institutions? Can Congress 
by a Jaw take from the States the supervision and 
control over the creatures of their own creation— 
institutions that are an emanation of their own sov- 
ereignty? If they are legitimate subjects of a 
bankrupt law, then Congress has the power to de- 
stroy them at pleasure. It is not only the suspen- 
sion of specie payments for fifteen days, as pre- 
scribed in the amendment, that may subject them 
to the operation of the penalties of the bankrupt 
law. Congress may declare any act an act of bank- 
ruptey; and it has already been suggested by the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Strance) that 
no bank should be permitted to issue more paper 
than it has specie in its vaults. Any Senator who 
is acquainted with the business of banking must 
perceive that such a law would soon close the 
doors of nearly every bank in the Union. Indi- 
viduals and States invest their money in these in- 
stitutions for the oa of obtaining a fair inter- 
est. Although they are created for the accommo- 
dation of the public, they are expected to yield a 
fair and reasonable profit tothe owners. Under this 
restriction, we should soon have no paper money but 
Treasury notes, and no bank of issue but the Treas- 
ury. Ido not say that such is the design of those 
who support this proposition; but it is apparent 
that this principle would authorize the Federal 
Government to prescribe at its pleasure the acts 
which shall constitute bankruptcy on the pari of 
these institutions, and thus bring them within its 
power, and subject to its control. 

The Senator from Mississippi, a: Water, ) 
with his characteristic frankness, declared yester- 
day that he wished to bring all the banks under the 
operation of a bankrupt law, because he believed 
them all bankrupt, and wished to wipe them all out 
of existence, and free the country from the curse 
of paper money, If I misapprehended the Senator, 
I shall be pleased to be corrected. 

{Mr. Watxer said the Senator had quoted him 
correctly; he was opposed to all banks of issue, 
and all paper money, and was in favor of an exclu- 
sive metallic ah 

I was sure, said Mr. T., I had not misunderstood 
the Senator, because he has repeatediy stated the 
same opinions, here and elsewhere. But, sir, the 
reasons of the Senator, so far from inducing me to 
wish to embrace the institutions of the States in 
this bill, have caused me to enter my solemn pro- 
test against it. I am in favor of a well-regulated 
banking system, and opposed to an exclusive metal- 
lic currency. My motto has always been: “ Pre- 
serve and regulate, but not destroy.” 1 cannot, there- 
fore, consent to destroy what we cannot create. I 
am not willing to bring them under the power of 
the Federal Government, by which they may be 
swept out of existence without the consent of the 
States that created them. To them is confided the 
power to create; with them alone should be the 
power to destroy. They have prescribed rules ty 
which they “ preserve and regulate,” and they will 
continue todo so. Those who doubt this proposi- 
tion question the ability of the people for self-gov- 
ernment. et j 

If there were no constitutional objections to this 
course, is it expedient or Prose to exercise it? 
Many States have permitted the banks, without for- 
feiting their charters, to continue business, although 
they are unable to pay —_ on demand. Are we 
prepared to place the Federal Government in an 
attitude of hostility to the States? Can any Sena- 
tor believe that the States will be content to see 
their manufacturing and other corporations made 
subject to such rules-and restrictions as we may 
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ropose, without regard to the legislation of 4 
tates? And has it come to this—that the con 
of the States over their institutions will be resis 
by their representatives here? Shall we, the e 
tures of their will, undertake to arraign their jeq; 
lation, and enact laws to counteract it? Is it rp} 
to attempt to intercept the current of their legit. 
tion, and, by “one tell swoop,” destroy what the 
are laboring to preserve? Sir, I see no necessity 
for this exercise of power: we have already came 
of jealousy existing between the States and the 
Federal Government, and I do not wish to See 
them increased. I claim to have a full share of 
mora! courage, but I confess I am not bold enough 
to enter voluntarily upon such an experiment as 
this. It is the most monstrous assumption of fede. 

ral power ever attempted. 

e are told by some Senators that this regula. 
tion will prevent a suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. But how can this be shown, and 
what evidence is there to prove that such will be 
the case? The State laws already work a forfeiture 
of the charter of the banks for a failure to pay Spe- 
cie; but these penalties are insufficient to effect the 
object when the interest of the whole community 
requires a suspension. When such a crisis has ar. 
rived, the State Legislatures have interposed ; not 
for the benefit of the banks, (for they are generaj| 
creditors toa much greater amount than they are 
debtors,) but to relieve the community, who are 
debtors to the banks, and who cannot pay their 
debts to these institutions in coin. No Legislature 
legalizes a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks. This they cannot do, because the Constitu- 
tion provides that gold and silver coin alone shal] 
be a legal tender in payment of debts. Thele 
remedies remain the same for both debtor and cred. | 
itor, and the Legislature only provides that the bank 
may continue business without forfeiting its char- 
ter. The courts are continued open to the creditor, 
and he can compel the bank to pay specie, without 
any regard to the ac: of the Legislature. There is, 
therefore, no suspension of specie payments, ex- 
cept that payment is not promptly made. If the 
charter of the institution should be forfeited by its 
inability to procure specie to meet its demands, it 
is evident it must call on its debtors to pay, without 
the power to lend; and thus, whilst the demand for 
payments from the people would increase, the abili- 
ty to pay would diminish. A bankrupt law in such 
a case would be to the banks and the people the bed 
of Procrustes. It would be unyielding, and the 
victims would be stretched or mutilated to fit iis 
iron frame. Had spch a law existed in May, 1837, 
it could not have prevented a general suspension. 
That event was produced by the peculiar state of 
the country, and the terrors of a bankrupt law 
would have produced no beneficial effect. What 
would have been the consequences upon the inter- 
ests of individuals, had such a law existed? The 
banking institutions throughout the Union would 
have been placed in the hands and under the con- 
trol of the federal courts. Assignees would have 
taken an account of their assets, and the debts due 
them placed in the hands of attorneys for collec- 
tion. Can you imagine, sir, the state of the coun- 
try, if two hundred millions of the notes of these 
institutions had been withdrawn from circulation, 
and the whole of their assets, amounting to some 
six hundred millions oes in the hands of offi- 
cers for collection ? he consequences cannot 
described or imagined. Sir, a tornado that would 
have laid desolate whole States, or an earthquake 
which should have opened its ponderous jaws and 
swaliowed up whole hecatombs of victims, could 
hardly have produced such ruin and dismay. This 
great calamity was averted by the timely interposi- 
tion of the State Legislatures. And who questions 
the propriety of such intervention? No one, cer- 
tainly, who entertains any respect for the intelli- 
gence of the people, This measure, therefore, can 
work no possible good, but may produce a train of 
evils which may afflict the country for centuries to 
come. 

Again: the most prominent and distinguishing 
features of a bankrupt law do not, and cannot, apply 
to corporations. I have shown that the people and 
the States apply to Congress, because the States 
have divested themselves of the power to relieve 
debtors from their contracts, and conferred it wpon 
the Federal Government. Corporations do not 
seek to be discharged from their ie require 
no exemption from imprisonment. They cannot 
travel from one State to another; and, therefore, 
conflicting State legislation does not affect them. 
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short, all this over-anxiety to curtail the powers 


of the States is a virtual usurpation of authority, 
‘and not countenanced by any call of necessily or 
ree cunnected with sound legislation. 


has beea strongly urged by the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Watt) that we must confine our 
legislation to the acts of the British Parliament, as 
they are to be found prior to the adoption of the 
oeueral Constitution. If his argument is worth 
any thing, when applied-to the persons enumerated 
jn those acts, it will also apply with the same force 
io corporations. Is the Senator aware thai corpo- 
rations were expressly excluded from the action of 
the bankrupt law of Great Britain? At the end of 
the 18th section of the proposed amendment, I find 
a proviso, which allows the States to exempt their 
incorporated companies from the operation of this 
act. This exception is undoubtedly unconstitutional, 
because it permits the States to destroy that uni- 
formity which is an essential feature in every bank- 
rupt law. This point has been so clearly demon- 
strated by gentlemen who have preceded me, that 
jt appears to be generally conceded. 

Sir, I put it to the honorable chairman to say, 
who asks for this extraordinary exercise of power ? 
Dothe States, who are the legitimate representatives 
of this power, call upon you to interfere in their 
local afiairs 4 What State has sent its memorial 
here? What warrant have you for wishing to 
wrest from the States the control over their own 
aflairs, and assuming to dispose of the creatures of 
their will at your pleasure? Sir, the State of New 
York has asked for no such interference. Her 

islature has called upon Congress to grant re- 
lief to the unfortunate; but she has expressly repu- 
diated any attempt to interfere with banking insti- 
tntions. 

This attempt to control the moneyed institutions 
of the States has met with very little countenance 
heretofore. In 1827, this subject was before Con- 

ress; and Mr. Van Buren, then a Senator from 
New York, expressed his disapprobation in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“It had been said, formerly, and on various oc- 
easions, that the States had no right to grant bank 
charters, and that the banking privilege belonged 
exclusively to the Federal Government. No direct 
aitempt, however, had hitherto been made to de- 
prive the States of that power, which they had long 
exercised unmolested. But now the attempt was to 
be made, if not in an open and unequivocal man- 
ner, at least in an indirect way, to strip the States 
of the power of chartering banks. At any rate, if 
it was intended that the provision did not go so far, 
it could not bedenied that it interfered in the regu- 
lation which State Governments might have adopt- 
ed for the government of those institutions, which 
was an odious exercise of power, not granted by the 
Constitution. In England, such a provision was 
never dreamed of; nor did he believe that, when 
the Constitution was framed, such an attribute was 
imagined by those who authorized the establish- 
ment of a bankrupt system.” 

In 1837, at the extra session of Congress, Mr. Van 
Buren, President of the United States, recommend- 
ed to Congress the enactment of a bankrupt law ex- 
clusively applicable to banks. The honorable Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, (Mr. Grenpy,) then chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, prevailed upon the 
Senate to refer that portion of the Message to that 
committee. He retained the subject in his hands 
until the Senate was about to adjourn, and then 
moved to discharge the committee trom the further 
consideration of. it. All with whom I conversed 
commended his good sense and sound diseretion ; 
and I think very few would have consented to the 

e of the law recommended. 

I have heard no reason assigned here now, that 
did not exist then; and I shall, therefore, vote io ex- 
clade this amendment from the bill. But, sir, whilst 
I feel a great repugnance to this act, I shall acqui- 
esce in the decision of the majority. I shall go, sir, 
all lengths for the relief of that unfortunate class 
who can get no relief except from Congress. And 
I now publicly proclaim, that, after full and deliber- 
ate consultation with many friends, I have resolved 
t» vote for any bill for the relief of voluntary bank- 
Tupts, nee it may include involuntary and cor- 
eee shall have discharged my duty by en- 

Voring, in every stage of its progress through 
the to exclude State institutions; but if, not- 
farrpsmg hae this, a majority shall include them, 
I will vote for the bill, and leave the responsibility 
where it properly belongs. __ 

Sir, I am rejoiced to perceive that, during this 
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discussion, thus far, no party considerations have | 


intruded themselves upon us. I trust we shall gon- 
tinue to be exempted from them. The subject is 
too sacred, the ground on which we stand 1s too 
holy, to be polluted by such unbidden footsteps. Let 
us, then, soa® above the foul atinosphere of party, 


and breathe the pure air of justice and humanity. | 
Thousands and thousands are now watching, with | 


the most anxious solicitude, the resultof your delib- 
erations, Upon your action is suspended the fate 
of hundreds of thousands of your fellow citizens, 
including every age. sex, and condition. 
the business-man alone that has felt the desolating 
fury of the storm, which has swept like a tornado 
over our once happy land. The old and young 
have also shared its withering influence ; and now, 
from lisping infancy to tollering age, an appeal! is 


made to your humanity, enough to penetrate even | 


hearts of stone. 


Shall it go unanswered? Will 


you permit the unwelcome memory of the past, and | 


the blighted hopes of the future, to hurry their vie- 
tims to despair? Many have already gone beyond 
yoursympatby. Prostrated, ruined, broken-hearted, 
desperate from “ hope deferred,” they have reached 
“ The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” f 
But you have it in your power to minister consola- 
tion to those that still survive. Save, then, I beseech 
you—save the energetic, the enterprising man, on 


whose future exertions and acquisitions depends | 
the support of aged parents and tender offspring. | 


Let him not be compelled to flee from his couatry 
and hs home, as neas fled from the flames of 
Troy, with old Anchises on his shoulders, and 
young Iulus by his side. Place him once more in 
a condition to aid his country in its onward march 
to prosrerity and greatness. 
your favorable action on the measure now before 


promoted by the discharge of a constitutional] duty, 





SPEECH OF MR. HENDERSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In Senate, March 16, 1840—On the survey and 
defence on the coast of Mississippi, &c. 
Mr. HENDERSON roce and said: I am charged, 
Mr. President with the presentation of a memorial 


their Sta'e, to the end and purpose of making such 


merce connecied with these waters. 
memorial, that I should not consider my agency 


important paper. I must therefore claim the in- 
dulgence of the S:nate while I shall briefly aitempt 
to give some faint impression of the magaitule of 
ihe subject to which it refers. And in doing this, 
I shall note the necessity also of a nava! depot and 
navy yard in the same connection. 

These waters, which the memorialists suppose to 


be the duty of this Government to place within its | 


exclusive command, constitute a large bay of the 
Gulf of Mexico, usually known at Lake Borgne, 
and lies between the southern shore of the Szate of 
Mississippi and that portion of Louisiana that 
stretches down into the Gulf on the north side of 


the Mississippiriver. This bay presenta very tolera- | 


ble roadstead and anchorag: g:ound for large ships 
when, entered westwardly, they shall have passed 
aline drawn from the eastern boundary of the 
State of Mississippi, across the most westera por- 
tion of the Chandeleur Islands, and under shelter of 
which islands the most ample security is obtained. 
Bat the harbor is censidered to improve in_ its ap- 
proach to Ship I-jand at the western extremity of 
which, and thence to on to Cat Island, the anchor- 
age is known tobe good, the waters of sufficient 
depth, and, in the judgment of experienced mari- 
ners, the harbors so land-locked as to furnish safe 
and ample shelter for any size and number ef ship- 
ping. It is likewise a well-attested truth, as set 
forth by the memorialists, that these islands and 
the adjacent shores are proverbial for their health- 


It is not | 


This can be done by | 


you. In it are involved the dearest domestic rela- | 
tions, as well as the most important public interests. | 
In your hands is the issue of happiness or of misery | 
to thousands of your fellow-beings. I {rust you Will | 
so dispose of it, that the cause of humanity willbe | 


ET 


from the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, | 
seeking fiom Congress asurvey of the coast and | 
bays, sounds and harbors, within and adjacent to | 


naval establishments and fortifcations there as | 
shall subserve the protection of the ports and com- | 
Of so much | 
moment dol d:em the objects contemplated by this | 


properly discharged by a silent reference of this | 
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fulness. And another fact of general netoriety, and 


| partly anthentica’ed by the reserva ions made in your 
| land cflice, is, that all ihe hammocks surrounding 
| the chore and bordering upon the rivers and bay- 
| oxsempting into this bay, are covered or skirted 
| with live oak mber—whiist the Pearl and Pasca- 
| gcula rivers, wih other adjacent countries and 
| water cours’s, furn'sh white oak, cypress, yellow 
|| pine, and other timbers, of the best quality and in 
| exbaustie:s abundance. 


The fitness of this bay 
tora ship yard and naval station is further sus- 
ta'ned from its convenient supply of hemp, cord- 
age, and iron from Kentucky and Tennesser, 
lead and ecpper from Missouri, taran{ rosin from 
the acdj:cent shore, and provision supplies from the 
creat garner ef the West. Wi hout focal partiality 
or invidious compyrisons, therefore, I assame 
the fact, and challenre any scrutiny of «stimates in- 
volved in the assertion, that there is no point on 
our marine border susceptib!e of such an establish- 
ment where it can be as well and cheaply supplied 
as the place referred to. 

In designating the Ship Island or its vicipage as 
the place of prvbable preference, | wish the Senzte 
t» understand that, beside ils local incidents and 
advantages, is relative position is such that it can 
command all necessary participation in the pro- 
ducts and rescurces of the Mississippi Valey almost 
as conveniently, and as secu'e'y from interruption 
by an enemy on the c’ast, as if its locality was 
upen the river. Distant from New Orleans about 
sixty miles, its conn-ction with the river through 
that city is an inland water-communication nearly 
to the river bank, and which a fortified command 
of the islands of this bay ‘wholly protects, and, by 
re opening the ancient and long es ablished paviga- 
tion of the bayou Manshac, a direct intercourse is 
at once opened above the island of Orleans to the 
Mississippi river, which is equally inland, and a'ike 
protected by the same fit fications. This con- 
nection cannot be ex’ended to any other sufficient 
barbor on the Galf of Mexico. Any other place 
which can claim pretensions worth naming, must 
find its intercourse with the Mississippi partly by 
land, or an exposure to see in some extent must be 
encountered. To furnish the essential supplies of 
of such an establishment by land would be impoli- 
tic, if net impracticable; and if dependent for its 
supplies by sea, it is manifest that, in time of war, 
wih an eiemy upon the coast, these supplies 
would be transmitted at such hazard as a state of 
war mizht present. In view of this snbject, I shall 
pass with slight notice, andas having no material 
influence upon the question, the establishment 
which this Government has deemed fit and proper 
to make at Pensacola. Its value and importance 
is, pethaps, better known to our Navy Commis- 
sioners than to the public at large. But I presume 
it may be said, without inviting much contradic- 
tion, that this establishment can never furnish any 
direct and essential prctec’ion to Mobiie and New 
Orleans, where the whole commerce of the South- 
west concentrates, and our great interests are first 
exposed. It will be seen from the maps, also, that 
the bay of Borgne is the only inlet fora thousand 
miles of the coast where a ship of the line can 
find a harbor. And to ths consideration may be 
added another of vital moment, derived from the 
modern application of steam to vessels of war, 
which, from the ease and celerity of their move- 
ments, must materially oggrava'e cur exposed cou- 
dition on thisbay. I cannot suppose, therefore, 
that any intelligent mind will doubt, if this bay is 
suitably susceptible of such establishments and 
naval defence’, that sufficient reasons have been 
urged to show the propristy of speedily adopting 
such measures as thall effect the objects in their 
fallest extent. 


In farther proof of the capacity and importance 
of this bay, it may be well to call the reeoliections 
of the Senate to a portion of its marine history and 
naval statistics. 

A few ineffectual attemp's at discovery and con- 
euest on the coastof Florida were made by the 
French in the fifteenth centur); but, expelled from 
the shore by their Spanish neighbors, whom they 
found there before them, no similar enterprise on 
the Gulf of Mexico was attemped by them for more 
than a centuryanda half afterward. And the 
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fact is strange and remarkable, that the Spaniards, 
who, for so long a time bad permanent possession 
of Florida on the one side, and Mexico on the 
other, shou'd have so long failed to discover and 
possess themselves of the country including the 
mouth and valley of the Mississippi river, till 
superseded in that discovery and possession by the 
French, one bundred and fifty years subsequent to 
the occupation of Florida. The French first dis- 
covered the Misisssippi in excursions fiom their 
colony in the North, from whence the enterprising 
La Salle, committing himself to its current, 
arrived at its mouth on the 7th of April, 1681. 
Returning to France, he from thence sailed on an 
expedition to enter the river fiom the sea. Bat, 
missing the object of his search, he coasted the 
thore of Texas, made land at Bernard’s bay, esta- 
blished himself transiently on the Colorado, and, 
after mapy fruitless efforts to find the mouth of the 
river by water, determined on steking its shores by 
land; and, in prosecution of this purpose, journeyed 
through the wilderness to the western branch of 
the Trinity river, and was there betrayed and 
assassinated on the 19th of March, 1687. 


Twelve years afterward, Iberville, in execution 
of La Salle’s plan cf colonizing the Lower Missis- 
sippi, sailed from France with four vessels, two of 
which were thirty-gun friga’es. Arriving at 
Pensacola, he found that place in possession of 
Spain, and passing thence, came next to Dauphin 
island near the mouth of the Mobile bay, and 
thence to Hom and Ship and Chandeleur islands; 
and so terminated his voyage in the bay of Borgne. 
After a brief exploration of the islands, passes, and 
shores, Ship island became the place of first settle- 
ment to theem'grants. From this island Iberville 
put forth in his boats in search of the mouth of 
the Mississippi—succeeded on the third day out— 
ascended the river to Point Coupee, and thence 
descending to the Manshac, passed through this 
bayou, the lakes Maurapas and Pontchartrain, by 
way of the Rigoletics, to the bay of S'. Louis, and 
thence on to Shipisiand. Thus in a few days 
from the time the silence of this bay was first dis- 
turbed by the voice and action of civilized man, 
was its outlets and connections practically sur- 
veyed and ascertained. After this survey, the 
French colonial head-quarters were established on 
shere to the east side of the bay of Biloxi, about 
twelve miles from Ship island, where a fort of con- 
siderab'e strength was completed by the Ist of 
May, 1699. On the 7th of December next fol'ow- 
ing anctber French squadron arrived at Ship island, 
consirting of one fitty and one forty gun ship. 
And in the spring of theyear 1700, a Spanish ship 
of thirty guns camethere from Pensacola to expel 
the French from the isiand, but, finding the force 
ot the latter so formidable, was compelled to with- 
draw. Fiom their pos-essions here, the French 
settled .Natchez in 1700, and Mobile in 1702, and 
other adjacent places. In occupation of this bay, 
the French had established defences and settle- 
ments on Dauphin, Chandeleur, Ship, and Ca' 
islands, though their principal naval establishment 
was at Ship island, where their transports and 
vess*ls of war appear to have made their usual 
harbor. Atthis period and so long as the French 
retained the colony, all the commerce of Louisiana 
came into this bay, and was from thence dis'ri- 
buted to New-Orleans (afier its settlement in 1718) 
by way of the bayou St. John, and though the 
lakes and bayou Manshac to the Upper Missis- 
sippi. The Mississippi near its mouth was forti- 
fied in the first settlement of the colony, though but 
little use was ever made by the French of this part 
of its navigation. Perceiving the bay of Borgne 
to be a more accessible inlet, and the only harbor 
for the larger vessels of their navy, they yielded 
their convictions to the necssity and propriety ot 
protecting the colony and its commerce by a 
decided command and defence of thisbay. And 
this Government will be constrained to acknow- 
ledge the same necessity when the interests now at 
stake there shall be deemed of sufficient conse- 
quence to be protected at all. Beside the naval 
station of the colonists at Ship island, it became a 
commercial depot for merchant vessels, at which 
the proprietors of the province in 1720 established 
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a store-house for the reception of imported goods 
and coun'ry produce. 

Such were the uses and capacities of this bay in 
the estimation of the Fiench till the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, when the entire province pg:sed under the 
dominion of Spain. Under the latter power its 
consideration somewhat diminished, though it con- 


tinued a principal thoroughfare of commerce till’ 


afier its acquisition by the United Siates in 1803. 
Surveys and charts were successively made of 
these waters by the French, Spanish, and English. 
And it is werth remarking, that with the frequent 
storms that sweep over this Southern region, th: 
provincial history, so far as known to me, has re 
corded but two instances of stranding or shipwreck 
on this bay. 

The further evidence of the capaci'y and im 
portance of this bay as a naval station, and since 
it became a part of these United States, is of much 
more interesting and difinite character. A part of 
it stands out in bold relief in our country’s history. 
It is seen in the perilous disasters which threatened 
us in the late war with Great Britain, when this 
bay was in the indisputed cccupation of the 
enemy’s fleet, freighted with a numerons soldiery 
invited to the conquest of the crescent city, and 
stimulated to achieve success by the tempting re- 
ward of “‘beauty and booty.” Itis probably now 
a matter beyond controversy, that had the islands 
of this bay been judiciously fortified, and saitably 
sustained by a moderate naval armament, the 
enemy would have been excluded from their quiet 
anchorage and convenient access to our shores, 
and the perils of an invasion saved toour country. 


In the war of 1814, we had five gun-boats on 
this bay, (a stronger defence than is now there,) 
with a small naval storehouse on shore at the Bay 

St. Louis. On the 14th of November, 1814, the 

ritish fleet of sixty sail were distsibuted through- 
out the bay, near onto the east mouth of Pearl 
river. Our gun-boats, after all the resistence they 
could oppose to such a force, surrendered to the 
foe, the naval stores on shore were burned, and 
an historian of the time has said, ‘‘that the enemy, 
thus left complete master on the lakes to the east 
of the island on which the city cf New Orleans 
stands, gave him the facility of reaching it by any 
of the waters running easterly to any of these 
lakes. The crisis appeared really alarming.” 
And, with such admonitions of experience, does it 
not import a reprehensible delinqueocy some where, 
that, for all this Government has done to prevent 
it, an enemy might import the same alarm to-mor- 
row by sailing into possession of this bay, with 
even less resistance than the five gun-boats pre- 
sented last war. 


Toe last evidence I shall notice on this part of 
the subject is a survey of these waters by Jchn 
Whreler, esq. dur.ng the summer of 1839, in con- 
formi y with a resolution of the Leg's'ature of the 
State of Mississippi, to give assurance to its citi- 
zens of the fitness of this bay fora seaport to our 
State. The enterprise of establishing such a 
seaport had been previously commenced, and pro- 
secuted to some extent in the immature pretensions 
of the “Mississippi city.” This city is located on 
on the shore opposite to Ship island, and near the 
place which the French named “‘New Boloxi,” and 
to which they transferred their stores and barracks 
from the fort “St. Louis,” on the east side of the 
Bay of Boloxi, in the year 1720. This survey and 
report having been reprinted here, are both upon 
our tables, and to which I hope Senators will give 
some attention. Made with little preparation, by 
simple means and in a short space of time. it 
makes no pretensions to be a minute and general 
survey of this inland sea, but only to trace the 
soundings of a few channelsand anchorage grounds 
to ascertain the principal matter in which the 
State had peculiar interest. On this point the re- 
port is clear and satisfactory. And, besides sup- 
plying important evidence in behalf of the subject 
now commended to the consideration of Congress, 
it furnishes a becoming introduction to the further 
execution of the objects sought. 


Having said thus much, chiefly on the local 
capacities and characteristics of this bay, I must be 
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permitted to note more particularly the national im 
portance of the objects contemplaed by this memo, 
rial. And, impressed asI am with its volume of 
magnitude, it is to me matter of profound astonish 
meat that, with the loud speaking incidents of th, 
Jate war still sounding in our ears; with the ma 

of our coast south of Cape Florida before ys. With 
the computations of our swelling commerce as it 
here peurs out upon the world from fifteen States 
and Territories, annually reported and annuajj 

surprising us by its increase; that the vast interests 
these objects involve have been so long suffered 1, 
slumber in neglected repose. Whence so long the 
absence of that watchful and virtuous jealoyy 

of the Stat-s most directly interested? And whence 
the justice and policy of this G vernment, that 
hax expended on each of several States upon the 
Atlantic in marine and naval defences more than 
is expended on this section of the seaboard, where 
disembogues two thirds of the nation’s eXports? 
This memorial, in my apprehension of it, ought not 


.to be regarded asthe memorial only of the State of 


Mississippi. It more emphatically consults the 
highest interests of Alabama and Louisiaka, and 
with them the greatand mutual interests of Ten. 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Arkansas, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. T, 
furnish every permanent protection by fortresses 
which this Southern outlet will admit of, and aid 
th se by a proportional assignment to these seas at 
all times of the ships of war in commission, and to 
sustain both by a naval depot and navy yard, is, 
in my judgment, the palpable duty of this Govern. 
ment; and the States most interested should so re- 
quire it. I know exceptions are taken to the in- 
salubrity of the climate. But we who live there 
know these objections have but slight foundation 
in trath. And, true or false, the great and tempt- 
ing interests always at stake there, whenever 
danger assails our country from a foreign foe, cannot 
dispense with any less continued and permanent 
protection, however great the costs, than is afforded 
to the most favored of the Atlantic States. 


While Louisiana was under the dominion of 
Spain, from 1795 till 1803, all know with how 
much earnest consideration a commercial outlet 
for the infant West, by the Mississippi, was then 
regarded. The statesmen of that day, duly esii- 
mating the growing importance of the Great 
Valley, and the rights of its citizens, were sensi- 
tively alive to the necesssity of possessing a com- 
mercial emporium at its southern extremity. The 
treaty of 1803 consummated that desirable object. 
It may perhaps give some additional force to his 
appeal to note the amount of exports from New 
Orleans, of both Spanish and American growth, in 
1803, it contrast with that to which it has since 
attained. I present the comparison in round num- 
bers, but as substantially correct. 


Exports in 1803. Fi 
Corton, . ‘oe poles, ar augmented to z. _ 
Sugar, . ogsheads, 0. , 
Ssolaanes, . - 800 . do. do. 20,000 
Tobacco, . ~ 2000 do.  — do. 44,000 
Beef and Pork, - 3,000 barrels, since equal to 350.000 
Flour, . - 5, do. do. 436,000 


The foregoing were the principal articles of ex. 
port at that time, and such their disparity with the 
present. But the products of the West that now 
pass through this port, in hemp-staffs, whiskey, lard, 
corn, staves,copper, lead, &¢, consitute an im- 
mense aggregate almo-t unknown to the commerce 
of that day. And, in addition to all this, the ex- 
port of Mobile, which was then no‘hing, and now 
great, should be taken into the account, so far as 
the object of this computation is concerned. If 
then the acquisition of Louisiana, from commercial 
considerations, was a desirable object in 1803, are 
not the advanced interests to which it has since 
attained, and the vastly greater to which it 
thall attain, worth the protecting care of this 
Government? And yet Mobile and New Orleans 
are essentially without any marine protection 
against a sudden invasion. Nature has guarded 


the entrance into the Mississippi river against all 
vessels drawing over fifteen feet water; and the 
naval establishment at Pensacola may answer 
some convenient resort to our smaller sized ships 
when cruising on that station. But, these matiers 
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aside, whilst the Bay of Borgne is without forts, 
depots, and naval pro‘ection, and whilst an enemy's 
fleet may at any time take undisputed command 
of its islands harsors, and New Orleans and 
Mobile, vith their temp'ing treasure’, can never 
be reasonably safe again t the scdien intrusions of 
ahostile power. Whilst an enemy comman‘s 
this bay, New Orleans and Mobile ate more re- 
mo'e from each other, for all purposes of comtner- 
cial or military intercourse, than New Orleans and 
Pit'sburgh—but this interchange is daily, whilst the 
command of the bay is retained to us; and its inter- 
ruption also suspends ell communication by the 
reat Southern mail route between thes2 cities. 
These considerations must euffic'ently disclose the 
deep and equal interes's which the States of Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have at stake in the measures 
proposed. 


The State of Mississippi, though less expoved to 
injary from invasion at this vulnerable puint than 
either of her adjacent sisters, feels, nevertheless, 
a lively solicitude on the subjects of this memoria’. 
There intervenes between the sea-shore and ike 
co'ton growing regions of Mississippi a pine-woods 
country of about one hundred miles in width. 
This country, as its forest growth implies, is 
generally pocrin soil and sparsely populated, the 
larger portion of the territory being yet public 
jands. The river Pearl and Pascagoula have the'r 
rise in the margin of the coiton-growing districts, 
course their way through this pine-woods country, 
and fall into the bay of Bergne, each about thirty- 
five miles (and on opposite sides) from Snip island. 
These rivers are proven to be navigable, fer ordi- 
nary sized steamboats, up to the neighborhood of 
the cotton lands a greatpart of the year. Bat 
time has rendered their navigation dangerous. from 
the numerous trunks of trees it has planed in 
their channels. There are also a few bars, readily 
susceptible of improvement, that now interpose 
some Obstacles. The limited resources of the few 
inhabitants residing near the shores of these rivers 
have not heretofore enabled them, nor will they 
probab!y be scon enabled, to concentrate a suffi- 
cient interest to remove these obstrucii:ns. ‘These 
people believe, as I most verily do, andzs I hope 
Congress will yet believe that the Gov-rqmeat, 
owning most of the lands in this region, should ap- 
propriate a portion of them, sufficient for the par- 
pose of rendering safe and successful the naviga- 
tion of these rivers. But, intending no dissertation 
on this subject at this time, I will proceed to ob- 
serve that this wide forest of pine woods and public 
domain has heretofore kept the p pulous poitions 
of the State of Mississippi-from intercourse and 
familiar acquaintance with her own sca-shore, and, 
of course, prevented theirenjoymentof al! com. 
mercial privileges in this qaarier. Thesurvey of 
Mr. Wheeler, before referred to, is evidence of 
their awakened attention to this subjec’. But, 
while they have thus learned the harbor privi'ezes 
which Nature has here provided for them, they 
are admonished of the neglect of this Government, 
by which every commercial enterprise at this point 
would be exposed to much hazard. From such 
apprehensions of peril to themselves, and 1o the 
Southwest generall;, they invoke your protection. 
Tsolated, too, at this portion of the State of Misssis- 
Sippi is, from the int rior, it may be fairly urged 
as of national importance thal every proper en- 
couragement should be given to facilitate inter- 
course between the populous portions of the S'ate 
and this sea-shore, both by landand water, and 
thus faciltaie the means by which her citizen 
soldiers shall have speedy access to this point, 
which must ever be an importantone, from which 
to rally in action with their brethren of Alabama 
and Louisiana to repel an invading foe. 

Sach, Mr. President, I conceive are the views 
of tte memorialist=, and such are the views and 
sentiments which I enteriain of those matters fcr 
which I am desirous to engage your favorable con- 
sideration. And,so strongly am I impressed with 
the force with which the subjects, rather than my 
commendation of them, must appeal to your appro- 
bation, that I will not permit myself to doubt they 
can receive less than a favosable action at your 
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OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In Senate, May 20, 1840—Oa the Bankrupt bill. 


Mr. Paxstoent: Tae honorab'e Senator from 
Michigan, /Mr. Norvect,| who was entitled to the 
florr, having siznified his pleasure of yielding the 
privilege to any one disposed to address the Senate, 
1 will avail myself of the opporianity to submit a 
few remarks on the important subject before us. 
This I will do, sir, notwithstanding the able man- 
ner in which the subject has a'ready been dis- 
cussed, and notwiths'anding the expectation that 
many learned and experienced Senators are yet to 
speak, who will doubtless impart all the informa- 
tion which the debate is calculated to elicit. For, 
sit, this subject brings with it peculiar claims for 
general and thorough discussion; and, not being 
identified wih any of the party divisions of our 
country, its destiny is not likely to be controlled by 
any of their relations, It seems to depend more 
on the frank deve'opment and comparison of views 
of those who come from dfferent sections of the 
country, and who have taken pains to consider the 
probable, general, and relative effects of a uaiform 
sysiem of bankruptcy throughout the country, 
shou!d one be established. It therefore becomes all 
who have a voice ia Congressional legislation to 
mingle in this interchasge of views, that those 
throughout our extended country who now wa'ch 
the progress of this measure with such intence anx- 
iety may be enabled to decide whether hope on this 
subject is entirely extinguished, or only deerred; 
whether it will be worth theic while, in case the 
present effort fails, to invoke the future for a more 
propitieus result; or whether, under the influence 
of blighted hopes, to yield in silent Cespair to the 
pressure of their misfortunes, that Congress may 
no longer be annoyed by the lamentations of dis- 
tress, or hannted by the fallen victims of adventu- 
rous enterprise. 

More than half a century has rolled away since 
the Const'tution of the Federal Government dele- 
gated to Congress the power of es‘ablishing uni- 
form Jaws on the subject of bankruptcies ‘hrough- 
out the United States. That power has been ex- 
ercised but in a solitary instance, and in that in- 
stance bat a short period of time. For nearly 
forty years it has slambered on the cold page that 
recerds it. These facts naturally present two ques- 
tions to the mind— 

Ist. What was the object of that delegation of 
powe:? and 

2d. What has caused this forbearance of its ex- 
erci-e? 

The object, sir, was the relief of the unfortu- 
nate, the virtuous, the industrious, and the prudent, 
who might be reduced by misfortune to insolvency. 
Such a power, sir, must exist somewhere in every 
Government for the redemption of the sons of ad- 
versity; for those who thus by misfortune are over- 
whelined with debts beyond their means of pay- 
ment. The exertion of this power, I admit, is 
among the highest exercises of sovereignty. It 
should be delegated with caution, and exercised in 
sound discretion. Bat there are necessities which 
demand its exercise, and without it a country 
would often be disgraced by its own scenes of op- 
pression. Where could such a power be vested in 
this great country so safe and so available to all its 
contemplated purposes asin the Congress of the 
United States—is with the Representatives of the 
whole people, who legislate for the common wel- 
fare of the whole country, and who alone can give 
uniformity to measures of general interest? 

It was at once seen by those who formed the 
Constitution that this great and overruling power, 
which impairs or dissolves at will the solemn obli- 
gations of men, could have no other safe and nse- 
ful depository. The local jurisdiction of S:a'e Go- 
vernments wou!d be inadequare to its general pur- 
poses. Hence it was withdrawn from them, while 
Congress, from its general powers, as well as its 
universal relations and sympathies with the general 
Confederacy, could much betier administer to its 
occasions, and hence the power was conferred 
upon it. 

This power, sir, is, and always has been, among 
the incidents of govereignty. It has always been 
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exercised by sovereignty, and always will be, whe- 
ther that sovereignty resides in the will of the king 
or in the people. 

The tram-rs of the Const tution, while they cor- 
templated the splendi! results of commerce, were 
not unmindful that adversity and disa ter sometimes 
mingle in its train; that while it might advange pa 
tional prosperity, and confer the splendor of opu- 
lence on thousands, it might not be withont its vic- 
tims; that while it might raise some to the lofty 
heights of independence, it might sink others to the 
depths of poverty; that not only those immediately 
engaged in the great orerations of trade, but many 
indirectly connected, might be involved in a com- 
mon fate. H_ nce it was deemed but equal justice 
that all meritorious individuals, who were overta- 
ken by the adversities of life, even in the shade of 
retirement, as well as those who suffer disaster in 
the course of business, should, on surrendering 
their property ta their creditory, be a!lowed the same 
refuge, without regard to profession or calling. It 
is true tha! trale is, of all the avocations of life, the 
most likely to need the interposition of this ex!raor- 
dinxry power. It is in its vicissitudes the most 
powerful agent in making its votaries rich or poor. 
But in a cov ntry like this, wh-re men so indiseri 
minately spply themselves to physical and mental 
labor, and where traffic and trade seem to be the 
incidents of all, it would be difficult to classify, and 
unjust to discriminate between, the occupations of 
mn, in extending the benefits of a bankrapt law. 
It cannot be denied, however, that a prominent and 
leading obj ct of that delegauion of power was the 
relief of fal'en adventurers in trade, who, on be- 
coming insolvent, would surrender their property to 
their creditors, for the purpose of being discharge? 
Yet no inference is warranted that the same relie( 
could not be ex'ended te other classes of men. All 
the timita‘ions and res ri tiois of that power are 
be fonnd in the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution. Its own words afford i's best ex- 
position; and inasmuch as we there find «ne limit.- 
tion expressed, il is reasonab'e to infer that nec thers 
were intended. Its exercise is there limi'ed and de- 
fined, as far as was deemed necessary. ‘Tae Jaws 
on the subject of bankruptcies are to be uniform 
through»ut the Uni'ed States. Bat who are to be 
embraced in those laws, and what are to be their 
provisions, cepends entirely on the will of Con- 
gress, provited due regard be had ‘o the uniformity 
prescribed. No other limitations are expressed, 
and if they are implied, they are such, and such 
only, as are incident to the powcrs of legislation, 
andsuch as the condition ef our country and its 
exigencies may from time to time enjoin upon the 
exercise of that power, independent of fereign no- 
tions or foreign policy. This uniformity was 
deemed indispensable to the useful exercise of this 
power, and hence we find it associated in the Con- 
stitution with the great interests of the country that 
require the same uniformity. It stands side by side 
with the provisions regulating the great interesis of 
commerce—interesis not to be sustained without 
the same uniformi'y of laws; and owing to.the want 
of which, the old eonfederation was found entirely 
inadequate to all its purposes, and buat for the im- 
p2sing necessity of uniform laws in the regulation 
of commerce, the present Constitution might never 
have been adopted. 

It has been said by the honorable chairman, [Mr. 
Watt,] that the expression bankrupt laws, used in 
our Constitution, compares with expressions which, 
in England, had received a settled and well-known 
technical signification at the time when the Consti- 
tation was framed, and that, by adopting the ex- 
pressions, the construction was also adopted, that 
we are to look to the bankrupt laws of thatday in 
England, in order to define this power in our Coa- 
stitution. But, sir, the bankrupt system of Eng- 
land would afford but very equivoca! rules for that 
purpose. Tne most striking characteristic of that 
system is its diversities aad discrepancies, under 
d.fferent laws, and during the different periods of 
its history. Its limitations and enlargements, its 
severities and its mitigations of penalties, have 
shown themselves in the Varieties of change, 
and have evinced no other standard of consistency 
than the will of the kingdom. The system has 
been changing from the Cegsio Bonorvm of the civ)! 
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law, threugh all the dynasties of power, down tothe 
6hof George TV. At the time this power was 
conferred by the Constitution, other nations than 
Great Britain had bankrept laws, though not all 
afier the same model, but varying according to 
circumstances. Those were, doubtless, within the 
know ledge of the delegates of the convention, and, 
for aught that appears, were referred to, if refer- 
ence was necessary, for either precedent or princi- 
ple in deciding the point before them. 


But that delegation of power contemplated the 
establishment of such laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies as wouldin future be required in the pro- 
gress of this country for the relief of insolvent 
debtors here, and in such manner as would best 
comport with the necessities and merits of the in- 
sclvent, the course of business, the situation, and 
policy of the country. The convention might have 
delegated other powers for the establishment of 
uniform laws on other subjects than bankrup'cies. 
Suppose it bad conferrcd on Congress the power of 
establishing uniform settlement Jaws throughout 
the United States, could it be said that the sett'e- 
ment laws of England, at that time, would afford 
any controlling standard for settlement laws for 
thix country? Suppose there had been in that con- 
vention some dclega'e who fondly cherished the 
idea of permanent property in wild beasts; yes, sir, 
some venerable Nimrod, who had proposed to con- 
fer on Congress the power of establishing uniforra 
game laws throughout the United States, and that 
provision had been sanctioned, would it follow as 
a matter of course that, if any such laws were to 
be enacted here, they must be made conformable to 
the game laws of England at that time, and that 
they must embrace exactly the same species of 
gare? No, sir. And, besides, our parks, forests, 
and manors would be found so unlike those of 
Evgiand, as to require different provisions. And 
ii might be thought bumane, at least, to mitigate 
the severity of penalties for the punishment of 
those game laws of cffenders denomina‘ed in the 
English law poachers. And forthe same reason 
that other laws are to be adapted to our condition, 
Congress is at liberty to pass just such uniform 
bankrupt laws as the exigencies of ourcountry may 
require, extending them to all persons whose bro- 
ken fortunes may involve the exercise of this great 
principle of humani‘y. 


But, sir, why has not this power been more fre- 
quently exercised? One reason is: those mistaken 
analogies which have been so ofen run between 
the bankiupt Jaws of England and there which 
Congtfess is authorized to establish here, are cal- 
culated to produce strong aversion to the power 
itself. Hence this jealousy which a reference to 
the bankrupt laws of England has always awa- 
kened, and which first m«nifested itself in the Con. 
vention that formed the Constitution. Roger Sher- 
man, a distinguished delegate from Connecticut, 
objected to this delegation of power. He observed 
that bankruptcies were in some cases punished with 
death in Eagland, and he did not choose to grant a 
power by which that might be done here. But 
G uveraeur Morris, another di-tingaished dete- 
gate from the State of Pennsylvania, observed that, 
exten-ive and delicate as the subject was, he would 
agree to it, because he saw no danger of its being 
abused by the Legislature of the United States. 
The power was c: nierred; one vote only against it, 
ani that given by the delegate in behalf of Con. 
necticut. If Roger Sherman could entertain those 
prejudices against this power, it is not strange that 
oiher minds should enteriain them, and be equally 
influenced by them. Thus most of the objections 
that could be found or imagined against the Eng- 
lish system have been infused into the idea of a 
bankrupt law for this country. Even the henora- 
ble chairman of the committee, [Mr. Watt,] with 
all his learning and experience, finds it difficult so 
to absiract himself from the British system as not to 
fee! obliged to urge upon the consideration of 
others the bankrupt laws of England, as they ex- 
isted at the formation of: the Constitution, in evi- 
dence of what was msant and intended by the 
power delegated in that Constitution. Whereas 
the only analogy is in the name, except that it was 
intended here, as well as in England, that bank- 
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rapicy should be a title of property, by which 
property might be transferred by operation of law. 

he limited intercourse between the S ates for 
years after the adoption of the Constitution was 
calculated to foster local feelings and yiews, and it 
would be among the natural suggestions of S ate 
jealousy that the exercise of this power (however 
desirable in some States, and especially with those 
the most commercial) might be prejudicial to 
others. Besides, the country was rather agricultu- 
ral than commercial in its pursuits, bearing rela- 
tions of life not the most like!y to awaken strong 
re active sympathies in favor of the insolvent 

ebtor. 


This consideration naturally secured a prefer- 
ence for State insolvent laws, corresponding better, 
as might be thought, with the local concerns of the 
day. Bat the relations of business in this country 
(when not disturbed) are greatly changed and en- 
larged. The modern facilities of intercourse have 
brought all the States together into a common mar- 
ket. The North and South ar: in the constant 
interchange of their products and merchandise. 
This is calculated to give national uniformity to the 
rules of trade, and induces the necessity of uni- 
formity in the treatment of the relation of debtor 
and creditor, and more especially when imperious 
necessity invokes interference with its existing ob i- 
gations between individuals. Bat a still strouger 
reason is to be found in the experiment of a bank- 
rapt law in 1800. That law, although it may have 
been enacted with great care, was not well adapted 
in its provisions for the commencement of the ex- 
periment. It was too complicated in its details, 
and too expensive in its operations. Before it 
could be well understood and brought in‘o practi- 
cal utility, many frauds were committed upon it, 
and it became unpopular. This afforded its ene- 
mies a triumph, and the law was repealed before a 
fair experimentwas made. All the evils of the system 
were developed before its benefits could be realized. 
Like all new systems, its first operations serv- 
ed but to expose its imperfections. Had that law 
embraced nothing but the single principle of vo- 
luntary bankruptcy—been more simple in its pro- 
visions, and improved by legislative action, as its 
defects were discovered, the country would now 
have been blessed with all the benefits which its 
friends ever anticipated. Another reason, sir, why 
this power has been so sparingly exercised by Con- 
gress was well suggested by the honorab'e Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Srranar) yesterday, 
that a bankrupt law i? generally considered a pro- 
vision im favor of the debtor against the creditor; 
and as debtors are generally the poor, and creditors 
the rich, the latter are more fully represented than 
the former, andof course have a preponderating 
influence. Legislation is always slow when its 
march is against the current of popular influence. 
But those reasons have many of them lost their 
force. The insolvent laws of the respective States 
are found to be inadequate to the relief required, 
and, if we are to judge from what we hear from 
every section of the country, and from every class 
of its citizens, we may suppose that the time will 
soon come when that dormant power in the Con- 
stitution will be roused to action. Continue the 
present pecuniary distress, and there will soon be 
a uniform sen'iment in favor of a uniform system 
of its bankruptcy. Uniform pressure and distress 
throughout the country have, in some degree, ever- 
ruled Jocal objections and invidious feelings among 
different classes, and have invoked at last the only 
remedial power. Moved by this invocation, the 
Committee on the Judiciary have reported a bill, 
which is now before us. 


That bill provides for the two great objects of a 
bankrupt system, as I understand it, in this coun- 
try. Ist. The surrender of the insolvent debtor's 
property, to be divided among his creditors; and 
2d. The discharge from all his debts due to those 
creditors. This bill is for volantary bankruptcy 
only. [tis plain in its pri and simple in 
its details, and to be administered in a cheapand 
speedy manner. ‘To this bill there is an amend- 
meet offered by the minority of the committee, by 
which amendment another bill, containing differ- 
ent principles, is proposed to be substituted. To 
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that substitute I am opposed. I object to two of 
its oe mn ; 
st. To the principle of compulsory ban 
which it stoelek . a re, 
Qily. Tothe principle which embraces corpora- 
Th inciple of l b 
e principle of compulsory bankruptcy j 

called for by the voice of the people, either the rich 
or poor, which has been so generally and so loud] 
expressed on this subject. It is not required in this 
country for the protection of the creditor. He has 
his remedy, to all intents and purposes, by ciyj! 
process, for the collection of his debts. It is with. 
in the province of the State Government's so to ex. 
tend that process, and provide such remedies at 
pleasure, as to subserve all the purposes of collec. 
tion, and afford to the creditor a cheaper ag wel] 
as a more summary and a mote certain sysiem of 
collection than can be afforded by any bankrupt 
law. Yes, Mr. President, the creditor can in this 
way reach the last dollar of his debtor. He can 
strip him of all his property and tuyn him naked 
upon tke world. What more does he wan? 
Bankrupt laws, I repeat, Mr. President, are neces. 
sary for the debtor only, by which he may be ena. 
bled honestly to surrender his property to his credi- 
tors, and take his discharge. ‘This can only be ef- 
fected through the medium ofa bankrupt law. An 
arrangement may sometimes be brought about by 
compromise between debtor and creditor, and | 
have found in most cases that creditors, espec-ally 
those of commercial pursuits, are favorably dis- 
posed tocompromise, If all creditors were actu. 
ated by the same liberal and prudential motives, 
there would be no necessity for a bankrupt law. 
Bat, sir, it does so happen, that in many, if not in 
most of those cases, there is some one of more stern 
and inexorable spirit of exaction—some Shylock 
who will exact the bond—who will insist, not only 
on the flesh, but on the blood. For these reasens, 
without a bankrupt law, the insolvent debtor can 
effect no composition, and, instead of distributing 
his property and taking his discharge, must hold on, 
consume what he has, or starve, and the creditor 
thus loses his debt. 


But, sir, this compulsory principle in the bill is 
peculiarly objectionable at the present time ef mone- 
tary distress. While it might have the semblance 
of conferring rights on creditors, it would expose to 
the process of bankruptcy thousands of our solvent 
business men, and even some of the wealthy. Con- 
sider for a moment its operation on that class which 
the bill denominates ‘‘merchants,” or those actually 
using the wade of merchandise, or seeking their 
living by buying and ecelling, etc. owing $  ; 
and consider what may be their fate upon the bap- 
pening of any o! those equivocal acts which the bill 
sets down as ac's of bankruptey,and which jealousy 
or malice, by false constrection, may briag within 
the law. This class of the trading community are 
not peculiar to any section of the country. They 
are found in the North and in the South, in the 
East and in the West. Some have large amounts 
in goods on hand, on which they have made large 
advancements, to sustain the operations of the ma- 
nufacturer. Some have advanced largely on the 
great staples of the country, to save the producing 
classes from suspension of their labors. Are those 
men to be thus exposed to commissions of bank- 
ruptcy? No, sir; let them alone, and they will pay 
their debts. But, for the present, they are deprived 
of their ordinary means—they are straitened and 
embarrassed. Yes, sir, many of them are on the 
brink of roin, and the least jostle from a bankrupt 
law might plunge them down the precipice. Per- 
haps this compulsory principle in the bill might not 
be exerted against that class which I have alluded 
to, and the best hope derivable from that conside- 
ration, is the infrequency of i's ase, even where it is 
provided for in the English bankrupt Jaws. It has, 
I admit, in a great degree, gone into disuse. It 
may be retained in all the bankrupt laws in the 
world, for aught I know, It is rarely used, how- 
ever, but at the instance of the debtor, except in 
some few cases, where extreme jealousy or malig- 
nant feeling prompts the creditor to action. Hence 
we see that this principle may very well be dis- 
pensed with. 

Allow me now, Mr. President, to call the atten- 
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jon of the Senate to the second and still more ob- 
jectionable provision—I mean that of including 
rations in the bill—a provision so impractica- 
ple and absurd, when viewed in this connection, 
that I should think it required only to be men- 
tioned to be rejected. If it involves a necessary 
rinciple of a bankrupt law, I should like to see its 
details fully carried out. Its provisions in the pre- 
sent bill only lead to difficulties, without remedying 
them. It provides for the seizure of corporation 
property, without prescribing rules for its seques- 
tration, or Winding up the concerns of the corpora- 
jion. It provides for no security or disposition of 
the surplas that may remain afier paying off the 
debts of the corporation. Yet, it cannot be 
doubted that many, and probably nearly all that 
may be made‘liable to this bankrupt process wiil be 
found solvent; many of th<m with large surplus 
balances, although they may not be able to pay all 
their debts in the short space of fifteen days, as 
required by this dill. Yes, Mr. President, millions 
on million would go into the hands of assignees 
beyond the amount of their liabilities. What se 
curity is provided for this property? I answer, 
none; and it would be difficult to provide ad. quate 
security. The creditor or creditors having debis to 
the amount of $500, when they commence this 
bankrupt prevess, give a bond, but what is the ob- 
ject of that bond? The petitioner, atthe time of 
presenting the petition, is to deliver to the court a 
bond, with surety, to the corporation, in such pe- 
nalty as the court shall require, conditioned to pro- 
secute said bank:upt proceedings to effect, to es- 
tablish the debt or debts due to the crediditors, and 
the act of bankruptey charged against the bank: upt, 
according to the provisions of theact. These two 
conditions are all the bond relates to. The debts 
may be easily proved, andthen, to save the pe- 
nalty of the bond, only one thing more isto be 
proved, and that is, that the corporation has sus- 
pended or stopped payment for the space of fifteen 
days, and that will, doubtle:s, be matter of noto- 
riety: for, I ask, what manufacturing corporation 
throughout the whole country has not already been 
guilty of that delinquency; and what cone will have 
exemption from it in future? I refer more particu- 
larly to manufacturing corporations, because they, 
more than other:, have fallen under my own ob- 
servation; and yet I know thecorporators to be 
composed of- our most wealthy and substantial 
inhabitan’s, rich in every thing but money, with 
large stocks of goods on hand, which have accu- 
mulated from mere want of a market, and hence 
this want of money. 

Now, sir, by this bill, if one of their five hun- 
dred dollar notes lies over at bank fifteen days, or 
one of their debts of that amount is presented, and 
not paid within the same time, they are at once to 
be declared bankrupt, and stripped of all their pro- 
perty. What large manufacturing corporation, I 
ask, can be found in this whole country that would 
not fall under this condemna'ion? Let it not be 
said that there wi'l be a genera! forbearance—that 
those violations of punctuality will be overlooked— 
and that an indulgent spirit will prevent any rigid ap- 
plication of thelaw. If so, there is no necessity for the 
provision that can jus'ify the experiment. Credi- 
tors are generally anxious to gather in their debts, 
and more particularly so when it seems most diffi- 
cult for their debtors to pay: they would sue of- 
tener, were it not for the expense and the delays of 
the law. But this would be to creditors a very 
cheap, and apparently very speedy remedy; and it 
would be used. This would destroy what little of 
confidence yet remains. Every man having a debt 
against a corporation would crowd for payment, 
before its whole effects were swept into the vortex 
which this bill provides for. Of course, every cor- 
poration, to avoid that peril, would have either to 
break up, and resort to such expedients as they 
might deem their own safcty to require, or suffer 
themselves to be broken up by the operation of the 
law, and, in the latter event, let us see what would 
be the situation of the country about them. Five 
hundred dollar debts would be presented to corpo- 
rations, and fifteen days’ default of payment would 
follow, which would end in exposure to a commis- 
sion of bankruptcy—a commission that would 
sweep all their effects into the hands of assignees, 
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and of course there would be an end of all the in- 
corporated manufacturing establishments of the 
country; for it is not to be expecied that assignees 
would carry on those works. I am aware, sir, 
that the manufac'uring establishments are nut al 
incorporated, and of course would not all be sut- 
jected to this law. But there are so many of them 
incorporated, and with such amount of capital, that 
the effect which this law would have upon manu- 
facturing establishments may be spoken of in ge- 
neral terms. Besides, the unincorporated establish- 
ments are mostly owned by that class of citizens 
wko may be declared bankrupts under the com- 
pulsory principle of this bill. 

But pass this bill including corporations, what 
would be i's immediate effects on trade in their vi- 
cinity? Who could sell domestic goods, cr any 
other property belonging to corporations? Tae ge- 
neral belief that all the effects of corporaiions 
would soon be under the hammer woald prevent 
private sales; all would be in reserve for the occa- 
sions that would present bargains at public auc- 
tions, and those public auctions weuld come. Yes, 
sir, they would come. What splendid advertise- 
ments you would see posted up in all public places 
through the country, signed by assignees, and of- 
fering for sale domestic goods of all kinds—machi- 
nery, new and old, with preparations and fixtures— 
mills, dams, and canals, with steam power, hy- 
draslic power, et cetera! But, after all, who would 
be the competitors at those auctions? The with- 
drawal of the currency has left penniless that class 
of traders who watch those money making oppor- 
tunities. Hard money can scarcely subserve the 
purposes of daily marketing, credit is out of the 
question, and paper money will soon be no more, 
for the banks are to be struck down by the same 
blow. It would have been at Jeast kind, and, I 
think, judicious, to have spared the banks for the 
present, and disposed of other corporations first, 
so that there might be bank bills, poor as they are, 
to purchase the manufacturing establishments 
with. No, sir, our own citizens would not be able 
to compete at those sales, although prices might be 
little more than nominal. Foreigners might buy 
in, and largely two, for there is yet money in Eu- 
rope; and those foreigners, after purchasing, might 
run those establishments, or destroy them, as would 
best subserve their purposes, in furnishing os with 
goods. Thisinvestment of foreign capital, how- 
ever, might cut off one source of our troubles. It 
might supersede the necessity of that perplexing ex- 
ercise of legislation—the revision of the tariff of 
duties. 

Bat, sir, the banks! The banks could not be 
overlooked in forming this bankrupt bill: and in 
the fulfilment of its provisions, not one of them, 
from Maine to Georgia, will be able to stand against 
its destroying operations. The honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Wessrer,) from his re- 
cent remarks here, seems not so much alarmed on 
account ef the banksin his own State, as for others. 
Now, I entertain no: the least doubt of their sound- 


ness and their strength. But, sir, let not those | 


banks console themselves in their own strength; it 
will affurd them no safety. Nothing is so strong 
but it may be broken. I doubt not but most of the 
banks throughout the country are solvent. But 
their customers are embarrassed under the general 
derangement of business, and cannot pay them, 
and of course they cannot pay all their debts and 
redeem all their bills within the limited time pre- 
scribed by this bill. They will be called upon, and 
a rigid execution of the law will level them, and 
equalize, without improving, the currency. Can 
any man suppose they will not be called upon? If 
you had, sir, the bills of any bank, even of Massa- 
chusetis, upon the passing of this law, would you 
net send those bills to the bank, or, through some 
agent, put them on their passage home, fearing that 
something might happen to that institution? And 
would not all holders of bank bills do the same? 
Would not this law destroy confidence? And what 
is there to keep biilsin circulation after confidence 
is destroyed? Nothing, sir; and it is a waste of 
words to say that they woa'd not be sent home. 
Now, where is the bank in business that has not 
more bills in circulation, and. many mo-e, than 


specie in its yault? How are they to redeem? 
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Bills and drafts on other banks would not be ac- 
ceptable, and calling on their customers for pay- 
ment would be an unavailing requisition. Ali the 
banks which have now suspended specie payments 
would certainiy fall under the penalties of this bill 
for none can suppose they could resume in fifteen 
days after the law should go into operation. And 
what follows? $500 of their debis are presented. 
They are held to stiict compliance; for they do not 
seeni to be the objects of grace, or even of com- 
mon charity. All they can hope for is the protec- 
tion of the law. Hence you will see all the effects 
of banks that do not pay their debts in the short 
period of fifieen days, in the hands of ass guees; 
and what will those effecis amount to, over and 
above their liabilities? I answer, millions on mil- 
lions. And whatis to be done with all that amount 
of property? fir I have already shown that there is 
no security to be provided for it. Ail goes into the 
hands of irresponsible assignees. No provision for 
the return of surplus; and it might be somewhat 
difficult ‘o determine to whom the reversionary in- 
terest might pertain. The banks having departed 
their artificial life intestate, and witheut heirs, 
would it escheat according to any of the rules of 
the feuda! law, or would it abide with the arsignees? 
If the latter, it would in some cases be a most en 
ticing perquisite of office. 

{ do not contend, Mr. President, that banks, or 
any other corporati ns, ought to be held beyon.t 
the reach of laws. I mean, only, that they should 
be amenable to such, and such only, as are appli- 
cable to their nature and consistency; that they 
should be left to the legislative action and judicial 
decisions of the Governments that incorporate them 
—left in the hands of their creators—to be dea!t 
with by the powers that sustain them, and held to 
those rules of action prescribed to them in ther 
charters. Are they not so governed in the respec- 
tive States by those whoare their constitutional su- 
pervisors? Can they resist the sovereign will, 
when constitutionally exercised, of the States that 
have founded them? Have not the States, in the 
first place, the right te incorporate them? Ilave 
they not the wiedum to discern, and the power to 
remedy any evils resulting from the exercise of 
that policy? Those corporations must pay theic 
debts and perform their other contracts according 
to the notions of good faith which those State sove- 
reignties entertain and act upon. Their effects 
are liable to civil process in payment of their dets. 
The banks are visited and controlled by commis- 
sioners, in most of the States, appointed for that 
purpose. Their concerns are reached by the 
searching operations of courts of chancery. In- 
junctions may stop their proceedings; receivers 
may be appointed to take charge of their effec's, 
and, if necessary, finally to dispose of and wind 





the power that made them, and with the greates: 
tenderness and care for the preservation of that 
franchise which is the life of the corporation. ‘The 
very power that sanctions the putting corporations 
into commission takes care to preserve !ife, and, 
when expiring, can resuscilate them. No doubt 
but the State Legislatures can make laws for cox- 
porations which they may denominate bankrupt 
laws, if they choose to do i‘; but those laws mast 
apply to corporations alone, without connecting 
them with other subjects of an entirely different 
character. But ii dces not follow that Congress 
has that power over these State corporations. 
Such exercise of power would be a direct encroach- 
ment on State rights, and the States would not sub- 
mit toit. They would not tamely surrender this 
exercise of prerogative to Congress, or transfer 
such an amount of business from the State to the 
Federal Judiciary. 

Again, sir, who ever heard of includiog corpo- 
rations with merchants and traders in a bankrupt 
law? It has been talked of, but never done; and 
if that proves any thing, it proves that talking about 
it is all that can be done with it. How fanciful 
the idea of connecting them with naiural persons, 
because they are artificial persons! Why not in- 
clude any thing else that may be arilificially per- 
sonified? The object of this delegation cf power 
in the Constitution was to establish Lankrupt laws 
for persons whose insolvency induced failure of 


them up. All this is done under the sanction of 
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payment—for natural persons exercising vo'ition, 
free agency, and mr:| eense—not for artificial 
person, without voli ion, on failure of p»yment. 
In short, for persons and not fur things; not for the 
failure of institutions or of machinery, but by fic- 
ticious and fanciful analogies. I admit they may 
be extended to every thing in failing cireymstances 
—to vegetation on the failure of crops; to the tree 
that may be fruitless from the blighting winds; but, 
afterall, it would be forming little else than a tancy 
aiticle. 

But, sir, if a bankrupt system is to be formed 
for use, let it be formed wih more regard to its 
appropriate objects and its practical uxs. Its ap- 
plication to banks would not only be entirely una- 
vailing for all the useful purpo-es contemplated, 
but it would prove its-If a ratbless destroyer of 
those institutions. What would a banking corpo- 
ration be when under this commission of bank- 
rupicy, with all its effects in the hands of a:- 
signees? The receiver, or ass gnees, might walk 
into a bank, turn out the president and directors, 
the cashier, and allits other organized function- 
aries, but the new comers would not be able to 
carry on the business of the bank. From the mo- 
ment of this change, the vital functions of this 
artificial person would be no more. Its franchise 
extinguished by the first touch of the invader, and 
without the State’s power toresuscitate, it would be 
defunct, and that forever. Yes, sir, the very first 
act that would put the banks into the hands of the 
receiver or assignees, under this provision, would 
put an end to their existence. This would be cruel; 
it would verify the apprehensions of Roger Sher- 
man, the delegate from Connecticut, who objected 
that, as baukrup'cies were in some cases punished 
with death in England, he did not wish to granta 
power by which that might be done here. Would 
not this be punishing with death, and would it not 
be severe, and more severe than the bankrupt 
laws of o'd? It would be cruel beyond example; 











even tragedy itself avoids exhibiting death in the 


first scene. 


Mr. President, I listened yesterday with great | 


pleasure to the learned and able argument of the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Srranoe,) and in many of his remarks I readily 
concurrec; but when, in the language of the fa- 
culty, he talked of this provision of including cor- 
porations as being wholesome medicine for the 
banks, it did, I assure you, give me some uneasi- 
ness, for it reminded me of that course of experi- 
menial alteratives which the banks, as well as the 
whole currency of the country, had of late under- 
gone, and it carried to my mind a fra fal sugzes- 
tion that those patients were not yet out of the doc- 
tor’s hands. 

The honorable Senator made another suggestion, 
which was not so alarming. Indeed, it was amus- 
ing. 
cifal theory of including corporations in a bank- 
rupt law. The emphasis with which he distia- 
guished that part of his sp:ech was natural, as well 
as proper, and bespoke no more than that self com- 
placency which we all feel on discovering what we 
deem important to ourselves or to our country. Ia 
speaking of this great bank corrective, he said they 


had discovered the great desid-ratum; he said it | 


was the philosuphei’s stone; yes, sir, it wos the phi- 
losopher’s stone! Yet I could not but think that the 
Senator was under some mistake; and i* this was 
that great desideratam, and the phi‘ovopher’s stone, 
about which the alchymists had for ceniuries so 
stimulated the curiosity of the world; that it would 
hardly falfil expecation. But if it was the real 


philosopher’s stone, with all its wonder-working | 
powers of transmutation, by which the alchymists | 
contended that in the potency ef its mystericus | 


touch ali the baser metals could be turned into 
pure gold, I could not but regret that it had not 
been discovered a little sooner, as it might have 
been a valuable auxiliary in carrying out and giv- 
ing success to that experiment which has failed fur 
the want of gold. But I believe, sir, this disco- 
very is not the philosopber’s sione. It seems to me 
more like another great desideratam which has 
commanded the deepest researches of the alchymist 
time out of mind, and that is, the universal solvent, 
which, by its mysterious workings, they contend, 


It was fanciful, and well adapted t» the fan- 
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wou!d dissolve all it touched, and to the corporations, 
especially the banks, this would be a universal sol- 
vent. Its touch would dissolve their goods and 
their franchises, and in all respects extinguish the 
last spark of their artificial vitality. The alchy- 
mists have always been borrowing trouble about 
what they should put this universal so!vent into for 
safe keeping, inasmuch as it would dissolve every 
thing it touched, but here that difficulty ceases to 
embarrass. Putitinto a bankrupt law, where it 
will destroy and dissolve what it touches except its 
own depository. 

After all, sir, in relation to this philosopher's 
stene, even if we have it, I think we had tetter not 
retain it. If any adept in the wonder-working 
art of alchymy should, by the successful essays of 
his laboratory, be able to form this far-famed arti- 
cle, inasmuch as the pleasures of pursuit and anti- 
cipation so much exceed those of possesion in 
those spzeulative matters, | would advise him to 
decompose the article, and scatter the ingredicnts 
broadcast, and thereby seeure, by a new process, the 
higher delights of recomposing it. 

The captured fox is sometimes restored to liber- 
to—let louse and put upon his legs again, just to 
afford the huntsman the sport of another chase; 
and, if this is the philosopher’s stone, I would, for 
reasons somewhat similar, say at once throw it 
away, sir, and, out of mere favor confer on the 
alchymists the pleasures of another hunt for it; and 
if it should take them a thousand years to find it 


again, that would be in season for all its purpcsese 


of usefulness. 

I will soon conclude, Mr. President. I have ex- 
pressed my objections to the bill offered by the mi- 
nority of the committee, in amendment, and by 
way of substitute for the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. I might add another obj-ction found in 
that provision of the proposed substitute which al- 
lows to the several States the option of conf.rming 
or not, as might suit their pleasure, to the Jaws 
thus made for them; which would be mere mockery 
of legislation; but inasmuch as that provision seems 
not to have found any advocates as yet, I consider 
it now as out of the bill, by common consent, and I 
shali say ‘nothing more on that point. 

I have, therefere, only to repeat my approval of 
the bill reported by the committee, as «ne contain- 
ing the correct principles of an American bank- 
rupt law. tis details may,in some degiee, be al- 
‘ered and thereby improved: its limitation for the 
period of two years ought to be dispensed with, 
since this is not contemplated as a mere temporary 
expedient, or as a spec’al relief law for the present 
class of insolvent debtors. But it is intended as 
the commencement and foundation of a permanent 
bankrupt system for this country. - No doubt but 
the commencement of such a system, at any time, 
would be attended by partial evil. Some inconve- 
nience is likely to await every change. The law 
is in some degree retrospective in its operation on 
present contracts—this must beecpected of a bank- 
rupt Jaw. But the power which authorizes it is 
expressed in the Constitution, and, like the laws of 
the land, is presumed to be known to all who have 
given credit. It may also disturb the present sys- 
tem of prefvrences, ard havea tendency in some 
degree to limit credit. Bat trade and credit will 
soon restore and regulate themselves on the best 
practical basis, if yoursystem of business is esta- 
blished on permanent and general ru'es and laws; 
aad in relation to preferences, now allowed under 
the State insolvent system, they are always unequal 
and sometimes unjust, and will never be corrected 
without a uniform bankrupt law. . 


The principles of the bill are plain, and its pro- 
visions simple and practicable—fit for presest use, 
and yet suceptible of future improvement, from 
time to time, as occasion may require. Uniformi- 
ty and permenence are great and important requi- 
sites in the rules of human action. Men of busi- 
ness should be famiiiar with the great rules that 
govern conventional obligations in their formation 


and discharge, as well as those regulating ex- 


changes in trade. How can this be done bat by 
uniform and permanent provis.ons of law? It is 
not so important what systems or rules of business 
may be adopted, as that they should be uniform 
and permanent, so that all may know what to de- 
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pend on by sonforming their relations and opera. 
tons to established systems and ru'es. If this bank. 
rapt law is established, all future commercial in. 
tercourse will be carried on in relation to it. The 
business man in the North will know how this re- 
lation between debtor and creditor is in fature to 
be treated in the South, and he may govern him. 
self accordingly. It will promote that average 
that equal distribution of property which creditors 
are entitled to upon the failure of the debtor. The 
principle of the obligation between debtor and cre. 
ditor is, that the former shall pay in full, but this 
is on the ground that his property, his faculties 
and his exertions will be adequate to that end, bat 
on such entire failure of all those resources as rep. 
der that end impossible, that obligation is to be dis. 
charged by an honest surrender of all bis property 
consisting of those resources in their nature divisi. 
ble, for the benefit of creditors, and upon that to be 
discharged, as a fair equivalent, from tbe obliga. 
tion. But, by the present insolvent laws of the dif. 
ferent States, he is stripped. of all his property in 
ene of the States, and still within its limits he re. 
mains a prisoner. He has performed the obliga. 
tien on his part, and yet the quid pro quo is with- 
held from him. While he participates in some of 
the immunities of freedom in one State, he is una. 
ble to step a foot out of it; whi'e denied access to 
the other twenty-five States of the Union, those |i- 
beral words in the Constiiution securing the reci- 
procal rights of citizenship through the United 
States are to him a dead letter. 





SPEECH OF MR. KING, 
OF GEORGIA. 


In the House of Representatives, March 18, 1840—On the 
“bill additional to the act on the subject of Treasury notes.” 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Dawson in the chair,) Mr. KING, who 
— entitled tothe floor, rose and addressed the committee as 
VOWS: 

Mr. Chairman: The bill now under consideration proposes 
to renew the act passed the 12th day of October, 1837, autho- 
rizing the issue of Treasury notes, and the subsequent acts iu 
addition thereto, excepting the limitations concerning the times 
within which such notes may be issued, and restricung the 
amount thereof so asto authorize the President of the United 
States to cause the Secretary of the Treasury to issue and 
keepin circulation Treasury notes to the amount of five mil. 
lions of dollars. That there may be no mistake in regard to 
Rae eeane of the measure, I ask that the Lill may be 
read. 

(The bill was here read by the Clerk.j 

It wili be perceived (said Mr. Kine) that, under the second 
section of the bill, “ Zreasury notes may be issued in lieu of 
others hereafter or heretofore redeemed, but not to exceed in 
the amount of notes outstanding at any one time the aggre- 
gate of five millions of dollars.” 

The limitatious contained in the actof October, 1837, which 
was renewed by the subsequent acts of January, 1838, and 
March, 1839, prohibited the reissuing of Treasury notes in lieu 
of others received in Government dues or redeemed at the 
Treasury, and limited the amount to one issue of ten millions 
of dollars. These provisions of the act were doubtless in- 
seried to take from it, as far as practicable, the odious character 
of a Government bank charter,to prevent the Treasury from 
becoming a bank of issue and circulativn, and these Treasury 
notes from enter ng into the circulating medium of the country 
as currency. If the bill now before the committee shall be- 
comea law, as I deubt not it will, the salutary limitations in 
the act of 1837 will be repealed, and a Government bank of 
issue and circulation to the amount of five millions of dollars 
will, in fact, be established, Of which the President of the United 
States will be the president and director, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury merely the cashier. 

It appears (said Mr. K.) that these limitations have been found 
¥ the Secretary of the Treasury to be a most inconvenient 
check on his evident desire to issue paper money. In his report, 
bearing date December 24, 1839, speaking of the authority to 
issue Treasury notes, he says: “That authority expi in 
Jane last, and while in force contained requisitions immediately 
to receive those notes in payment when oilered, andat the same 
time preventing the reissue of them, which proved to be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient.”” Several hints may be found in this 
report of the Secretary’s strong desire to be authorized to issue 
this = currency whenever he wants money. It is known 
to all t it the Treasury notes which have been used as cur- 
rency, and especially those bearing an interest of but one mil, 
have become a portion of the circulating medium of the coun- 
try, and that they have in fact assumed the character of biils 
of credit. They have been een at the South for the pur- 
pose of being remitted to the North, and used throw t the 
country as currency anda medium of exchange. ‘This is too 
notorious to admit of doubt or cavil,and I have no hesitation 
in giving it as my opinion that euch was the object of the Ad- 
ministration in issuing them. But gentlemen say they are 
shortly to be redeemed—they are only required to meet a tem- 
porary deficency in the Treasury. This no new argument in 
favor of the policy; it has been used by the advocates of it for 
nearly three years, and yet the snectaley exists, and if the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury is to be believed, is likely to continue. 
He says in the report I have referred to: “The Department is 
without resort, temporary or permanent, in case of ‘material 
deficiences, and, considering all the circumstances before mea- 
tioned, with the dangerous liability iv the law to have the whole 
of the outstanding Treasury notes paid in at any moment for pub- 
le dues, without a power remaining to issue others in their 
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1.” Does not every one know there will bea naterial de- 
ficiency in the revenue And does not the Secretary acknow- 
see tet he has no means, temporary or permanent, w meet 
tne expenses . Government, and pay the Treasury notes now 
Oe cot it thea be contended that this is a temporary mea- 
sure, and only intended to meet a present and pressing emer- 

y? The Secretary complains piteously of the “dangerous 
polity in law to have the whole of the outstanding Treasury 
notes puid in atany moment for public dues.” Very.dangerous 
and inconvenient, doubtless, to liable in law to pay these 
notes, to pay the debts of (he Government,in any thing but b 

ving new notes for old ones. Th's, then, is the system whic 
fr, secretary's great financial skill has enabled him to recom. 
mead to Congress. It has been in operation new three a. 
and hesitate ant ony to become the permanent policy of 
this Administration. ¢ Secretary recommends no measure 
by which the Treasury may be supplied with means to pay 
these notes. They will be reissued on the credit of the Govern- 
ment, leaving a mere nominal rate of interest, not more, T ven- 
ture to say, than one mill. They will go into circulation ascur- 
rency. Not being issued on funds inthe treasury, they will be 
pills of credit, and the power to reissue them will make this 

re abink of issue and circulation. Who will attempt to 
deny it? Who can be so simple, so stupid, so wilfully blind, as 
not to perceive it?’ There can be no mistake, and, in fact, the 
reasons given by the Secretary amount te an admission that 
such is the design of the Administration. The great and in- 
iricate question of Government paper credits was most anx- 
jously and cri:ically considered in the Convention that framed 
the Constitution of the United states; and:t is not necessary fur 
me to say that the power to emit bills of credit cannot be found 
in that admirable instrument, 

It may be proper, Mr Chairman, to refer tolthe Madison Pa- 
pers, recently published, to ascertain precisely what the opinier. 
and intention wf the Convention was in regard to the power to 
jgsue bills of credit. Tam aware, sir, that this question has 
been argued with unsurpassed ability by my honorable friend 
jrom South Carolina, (Mr. W. Trompson,) in his unanswered 
and unanswernble speech, delivered on this floor in May, 1838. 
Rince that time, however, the publication of the debates in the 
Convention places beyond doubt what wasthe intention of that 
body in regard to the power to issue bills of credit. It appears 
that on the 6th of August the committee of detail reported the 
dranght of the Constitution. The seventh article, which enu- 
merates the powers of Congress, contained this clause: “To 
borrow money and emit bills on the creditof the United Siates.”’ 
On the 16th of August, this article being under consideration— 

“Mr, Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out the words ‘and 
emit bills on the credit of the United States.’ If the United 
sates had credit, such bills would be unnecessary; if they had 
vot, unjust and useless. 

“Mr. Butler seconds the motion. 

“Mr. Madison. Will it not be sufficient to prohibit the mak- 
ing them atender? This will remove the temptation to emit 
them with unjust views. And promissory notes in that shape 
may, in some emergencies, be best. 

“Mr. Gonverneur Morris. Striking outthe words will leave 
room still for notes of a responsible minister, which will do all 
the good without the mischief. The moneyed interest will 
cree the plan of government if paper emissions be not pro- 
hibited. 

“Mr. Gorham was for striking out without inserting any pro- 
hibition. If the words stand, they may suggest and lead to the 
measure. 

“Mr. Mason had doubts on the subject. Congress, he thought, 
wou!d not have the power unless it were expressed. Though 
he hada mortal hatred to paper money, yet, as he could not 
foresee all emergencies, he was unwilling to tie the hands of 
the Legislature. He observed that the late war could not have 
been carried on had such a prohibtion existed. 

‘Mr. Gorham. The power, as farasit will be necessary or 
safe, is involved in that of borrowing. 

“Mr. Mercer was a friend to paper money, though in the pre. 
sent state and temper of America he should neither propose 
nor approve of sucha measure. He was consequently opposed 
to a prohibition of italtogether. It will stamp suspicion on the 
Government to deny ita discretion on this point. It was im- 

litic, also, to excite the opposition of all those who were 
riendsto paper money. The people of property would be sure 
to be on the side of the plan, and it was impolitic to purchase 

their further attachment with the loss of the opposite class of 
citizens. 

“Mr, Ellswerth thought this a favorable moment to shut ani 
bar the door against paper money. The mischiefs of the yari- 
ous experiments which had been made were now fresh in the 
public mind, and had excited the disgust of all the respectable 
partofAmerica. By withholding the power from the new Go- 
vernment, more friends of influence would be gained to it than by 
almoat any thing else. Paper money can in no case be neces- 

sary. ve the Government credit, and other resources twill 
offer. The geeer may do harm, never good. 

“Mr. Ran » notwithstanding his antipathy to paper mo- 
ney, could not agree to strike out the words, as he could not fore- ' 
see all the « ons that might arise. 

“Mr. Wilson, It will have a most salutary influence on the 
credit of the United States to remove the possibility of paper 
money. This expedient can never succeed whilst its mis- 
chiefa are remembered, and as long as it can be resorted to, 
it = 2 5 ow to _—, a cack 

“Mr. Butler remarked that paper was_a legal tender in no 

in Europe. He was urgent fordisarming the Govern- 
ment of such a power. 

“Mr. Mason was still averse to tying the hands of the Legisla 
ture meres If there was no example in Europe, as just te- 
marked, it might be observed, on the other side, that there was 
none in which the Government was restrained on this head. 

“Mr. Read thought the words, if not struck out, would be os 
alarming as the mark of the beast in Revelations. 

“Mr. Langdon had rather reject the whole plan, than retain the 
three words, ‘and emit bills.’ ; 

“On the motion for striking ont—New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia,” North 


*This vote in the affirmative by vinginle was occasioned by the 
acquiescence of Mr. Macison, who me satisfie:! that strik- 
ing ont the words would not dis ble the Goveranent from the 
use of public notes, as far as they could be safe aod proper, 
and would only cut off the pretext fora paper currency, and 
particularly for making the bills a tender, eithey for public or 
private debts 
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Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia—ayesi9; New Jersey, Mary- 
land—noes 2. 

“The clause for borrowing money was agreed to, nem. con.’’ 

Thus we perceive, sir, that the power was withheld by a vote 
of nine States to two. Who can say, after reading this debate, 
that it was not the intention of the framers of the Constitution to 
withhold the power from Congress to emit “bills of credit,” to 
circulate as currency? 

We have, in addition to the evidence of the journal of the Con- 
vention, the testimony of a distinguished member of that body, 
who voted against striking out. I allude to Luther Martin, one 
of the members from the State of Maryland, who says, in his ad- 
dress to the House of Delegates of that State, on the subject of 
the proposed new form of government: 

“By our original articles of confederation, the Congress have 
power to borrow money, and emit bills of credit on the credit of 
the United States; agreeably to which was the report on this sys- 
tem as mace by the committee ofdetail. When wecame to this 
part of the report, a motion was made to strike out the words ‘to 
emit di//s of credit.’ Against the motion we urged that it would 
be improper to deprive the Congress of that power; that it would 
be a novelty unprecedented to establish a Government which 
should not have such authority; that it was impossible to look 
torward inio futurity so far as to decide that events might not 
happen that should render the exercise of such a power absulute- 
ly necessary; and that we doubted whether, if a war should take 
place, it would he possible for this country to defend itself, with- 
out having recourse to paper credit, in which case there would 
be a necessity of becoming a prey to our enemies, or violating 
the Constitution of our Government; and that, considering the 
administration of the Government would be principally in the 
hands of the wealthy, there could be little reason to fear an abuse 
of the power by an unnecessary or injuriousexercise of it. But, 
sir, a majority of the Convention, being wise beyond every event, 
and being willing to risk any political evil rather than admit the 
idea of a paper emission, in any possible case, tefused to trust 
this authority to a Gover, ment to which they were lavishing the 
most unlimited powers of taxation, and to the mercy of which 
they were willing blindly to truat the liberty and property of the 
citizens ofevery Siate inthe Union; and they erased that clause 
from thesystem.”’ 

I now ask gentlemen, in all candor, where this Government 
finds authority in the Constitution, er by implication, to issue 
bills of credit under the name of Treasury notes, bearing a 
mere nominal interest, or, perhaps, no interest at all, and to 
issue them in the form, and for all the purposes, of bank notes 
as currency! Is the Constitution no barrier to the attainment 
of their object? Is the power of party-drill in this House so 
irresiatible that, in obedience to its mandate, gentlemen will be 
found ready to trample on the Constitution of our country? 
Will they revive the miserable and condemned system of Go- 
vernment paper money? that system which was so Joudly and 
universally complained of, and was one of the principal causes 
that led to the adoption of our present form of government. 

That Government bills have been issued to a large amount as 
currency, we have the authority of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury himeelf for asserting. The admission is to be found in 
his communication to the Con:mittee of Ways and Means, 
by which it appears that Treasury notes to the amount of 
nearly two millions of dollars have been issued, bearing an 
interest of but one mill. Does any one suppose that this 
trifling interest ever has been or will bs computed? Can it 

e pretended that it was stipulated on the face of the notes 
or any other purpose than to evade the law and violate the 
Consiitution? 

My own opinion is, that this bill will authorize the issue of 
Treasury notes without interest. Be that aa it may, every 
one must admit that one mill interest is a most flimsy and de- 
grading pretext to deceive the people and cheat the law. The 
Secretary says: 

“Most of the first issue, yet unredeemed, are supposed to bear 
the lowest rate of interest, one mill, and most of the second issue 
not over two percent. None of either of these issues, however, 
bear any interest on their face or otherwise after the expiration 
of one year from the time of their issue, and those bearing a 
large interest being usually held by capitalists will doubtless be 
paid in for duties and lands, or presented for redemption as 
soon as they fall due.” 

meen from this statement that a large amount of notes 
issued in October, 1837, and bearing an interest of but one 
mill, which ceased at the expiration of one year from the time 
of their issue,{are yet outstanding, and must have been incircu- 
lation nearly eighteen months without interest, and being in cha- 
racter and effect precisely similar to what was called Continen- 
tal meney, or bills of credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not deny to this Government the authority 
to issue Treasury netes, bearing the legal or such rate of inte- 
rest as will induce capitalists to receive them at par as security 
foraloan. This would make them nothing more nor less than 
one form of scrip for Government stock. WhatI contend for, 
sir, is, that we have no Constitutional power to authorize the 
issuing of them in such form as will throw them into the cur- 
rency of the country, and cause them to circulate as moey. 
This, I assert, has been the effect of a large amount of the is- 
sues made by the Secretary of the Treasury, according to his 
own adinission, under the several acts since October, 1637, and 
such, I believe, is the intention and will be the result of the 
issue which will be authorized by the passage of the bill now 
before the committee. - ha 

Sir, what are bills of credit?’ Various concurrjng authorities 
might be cited to show what is a billof credit, but I shall only 
oa toone. The late Chief Justice of the United States defines 
bills of credit to be “‘paper issued by the sovereign authority, 
and intended to circulate as money.’’ Let me ask genlemen 
whether the issue of two millions of Treasury notes, bearing a 
nominal interest of one mill err annum, was not 5) intended? 

And is it not known that such was the result? 

The policy which has been pursued by the Administration to 
lead to the issue of this Government paper money has been most 
insidious and deceptive. It was necessary, in the outset, to 
createthe neeessity. This was done by the most extravegant 
appropriations and wasteful expesditure of the public treasure, 
an‘. commencing a war of extermination against the banks and 
credit system of the country, by which the revenue from all 
sources Was greatly diminished and the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment vastly ircreased. This led, of course, to the bank- 
ruptcy of the Treasury, and the necessity of relief, 

is necessity was as weil known to exist when Mr. Van Ba- 
ren entered on the discharge of his duties in March, 1837, as 
when he issued his proclamation to convene Congress the <4 
tember following; and if he was ignorant of it, he is not fit 
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the high station he occupies. If he knew it, he was bound, by 
every consideration of duty and patriotism, to have convened 
Congress the very day after his inauguration, that timely and 
efficient measures mighi have been adopted to relieve the Trea- 
ury and preserve the Constitution and credit of the Ceuntry. Ik 
did not suit his purposes to pursue a course so obviously neces- 
sary and expedient. He preferred that the machinery of Go- 
vernment should work its own destruction and the ruin of the 
country, and, consequent!y, Congress was not called un‘tl the 
Treasury waa found to be without means to meet the demanda 
against it. Congress was then called, as the same sudden disas- 
ter had created an unexpected emergency. The President, in 
his Message, bearing date 4th September, 1837, says: “Watil the 
amount can be collected from the banka, Treasury notes may 
be temporarily issued, to be gradually redeemed as it ie re- 
ceived.” Similar language was used by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the advocates of the measure in both Houses of 
Congress. It was urged asa temporary expedient to meet a 
pressing emergency. It was said then, aa it has been in the 
passage of every bill since to autho:ize the issue of Treasury 
notes, that there was not time to make a loan in the ordinary 
way, and that it was absolutely necessary to issue these netes 








to meet the pressing demands against the Treasury. From Oc- 
tober, 1837, until the/ last quarter of 1839, the Government has 
had an outstanding public debt, in the form of Treasury notes, 
to the amount of ten miilions of dollars, has collected all but « 


very sma!] amount from the banks, besides expending ali the 
revenue; and yet we are informed that the necessity is eo press. 
ing that unless we authorize the issue of these Treasury noter, 
the country’ will be disgraced, No plan has been presented for 
our consideration (o relieve the Treasury permanently, and I 
am persuaded it ia not the intention of the Administration wo 
present any, except that now before us for the issue of Govern: 
ment paper money. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. K.) what a commentary this coursa 
of policy is on the boastful professions of the Administration, 
and every political demagogue, from the President to the tie 
Waiter, that this isto be a hard money Government. | sha}! 
endeavor, sir, to show before 1 sit down, what sert of a hard-mo- 
ney Government it isthe purpose of these in power to inflict oa 
thiscountry For this purpose, I beg leave to refer the com 
mitiee to o Message of Gen. Jackson, then President of the 
United States, dated Decemter 7, 1830. Speaking of the re- 
charter of the Bank of the United States, he says: 

‘In the spirit of improvement and compromise which distin- 
gushes our country and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire 
whether it be not possible to secure the advantages afforded by 
he present bank, through the agency of a Bank of the United 
States, so modified in its principles and structure as to obviate 
constitutional and other objections. It is thought practicaple to 
organize such a bank, with the necessary officers, as a branch of 
the Treasury Department, based on the public and individuat 
deposites, without pewer to make loans or purchase property, 
which shall remit the funds of the Government, and the expenre 
of which may be pai:l, if thought advisable, by allowing its offi- 
cers to sell bills of exchange to private individuals at a mode- 
rate premium ' 

Here, sir, is the plan of a Treasury bank; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it ca. be traced in the actsand the policy 
of the former and present Administrations from that time to the 
present. Ithas been, and ia,in my seer, the deliberate, un- 
wavering, never-sleeping purpose ,of this Jackson Van Buren 
dynasty to establish a bank on the revenues of the Government, 
and the acts authorizing the issue of Treasury notes are among 
the preliminary steps to the accomplishment of that design. 
The war aguinst the credit system has been for no other pur- 
pose than to bring inte disrepute and destroy our local institu: 
tione, distress and distract the people and drive out of circula- 
tion the currency to which we have been so long accustomed, 
to make way for thisGovernment paper money. I could refer 
to almost every Executive message and Treasury report since 


1830, in support of my argument; but, not being disposed to 


dwell ona subject which has attracted so much of public atten- 
tion, and been discussed in almest every newspaper, and in 
every portion of our country, f will on'y call the attention of 
the commitice to a paragraph or two of that very extraordinary - 
and enigmatical document sent to usin December last by 
Mr. Van Burenas his message. On the subject of banks, he 
eays: 

ttn a country so sommercia! as ours, banks, in some form, 
will, probably, always exist; but this serves only to render it 
the more incumbent upon us, notwithstanding the discourage 
mentsof the past,to strive in our respective siations to muti- 
gate theevilsthey produce; to take from them, as rapidly as 
the obligations ef public faith anda careful consideration of the 
immediate interests of the community will permit, the unjust 
character of monopolies; to check, so far as may he practicable, 
by prudent ay om those temptations ofinterest and thore 
opportunities for their dangerous indulgence which beset them 
on every side, and to confine them strictly tothe peiformance 
of their paramount duty, that of aiding the operations of com- 
merce, rather than consulting their own exclusive advantage, 
These {aad other salutary reforms may, it ie believed, be ac- 
complished without the violation of any of the great pringiples 
of the social compact, the observance of which is indispensable 
to its existence, or interfering in any way with the useful and 

rofitable employment of real capital. Institutions so framed 
Piveesisied and still exist elsewhere, giving the commercial 
intercourse all necessary facilities, without inflating or depreci- 
ating the currency, or rs Sees, Thus accom- 
plishing their legitimate ends, they have gained the surest 
guarantee for their protection and encouragement in the good- 
will of the community.” s 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to interpret these dark and mys- 
terious sentences, and state what I understand them to mean in 

ain English. The President first proposes to take from the 
ce. by prudent legislation, their unjust character of monopo- 
lies. and confine them to the performance of their duty. It 
might be asked, ifthe character of monopolies is unjunt, as ap- 
plied to the banks, why take it away? He next proposes to 
¢ pfine their operations to the employment of real capital; 
which means that they hall notlend their credit ina form of 
acirculating medium. In other words, if they have gold and 
silver they may loan iteut, or, if they prefer to deposi:e inthe 
Treasury, they may receive Treasury notes or drafts, turn bre- 
kere, and sell them at such premium as the want» of the 
country will enable them to mand. He save: “That irati- 
tutions s0 framed have existed and still exist elsewhere.” He 
aliudes, of course, to the banks of discount and deposite jn 
continental Europe, where coin or bullion is palced on depo- 
site, anda certifignte issued tp the depositor; and the Pragidens 
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gravely asserts that euch banks will give “to commercial inter- 
course all necessary facilities, without inflating or depreciat- 
= the currency or stimulating speculation.” 

Lis intimation is too plain to be mistaken that they are not to 
jasne bilisascurrency And this intimation, coming, as it does, 
from the great depositary of power in this Government, the 
President, rves the moat serious Consideration of every re- 
fiecting man in the United Srates. 

We have known, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that ithe Adminis- 
tration has been warring against the banks, butl do not sup- 
pore it has envered into the mind of any man who has not been 
a close Gbserver of the progress of this Government, that it has 
ben the intention, or is in the power o: the President, to destroy 
oug State corporations, We are all aware that no power is to 
be found in the Conatitution to uproot and prostrate those in- 
s itutions under which we have prospered beyond any people 
that ever before existed. No one could have supposed that 
all the powers of this Government combined couid affect 
p*acefully arevolution eo tremendous and destructive. Yet, 
sir, @0 far has this revolution progressed, that not only our 
Siate institutions, but our whole country, lays prostrate at the 
feet of the Executive, and he is enabled to send to the Congress 
of the United States his plan for the regulation and manage- 
ment of the new order of things which he proposes to establish, 
and I venture to say, so far as his party here is concerned, that 
it hae all the authority of an imperial ukase in the dominions of 
the Russian Autocrat. Sir, the power which the President has 
exercised, and will continue to exercise, to consummate the 
plan which isin progress, is peculiar to modern timeg—it is the 
power which controls the will, through the wants of the people 
~-it ia the money power. ‘This power, which has been usurped 
by tae Jackeon-Van Buren dynarty, has already proved itself 
superior to the Constitution, and, in the true spirit of despotism, 
eceks todesicoy whatever impedes its progress or endangers its 
success; and hence this war en our currency and banking 
system, Or, in other woris, the credit system. 

To make this money power all-pervading and irresistible, 
it must exercise undisputed control over the currency. This 
waa first attempted with the Bank of the United States, and 
then with the deposite banks. It was found that neither of 
those instruments could be relied on; conflicting interests and 
tate legislation could not be brought to act in obedience to 
the will uf the Federal Executive. kt was therefore found 
necessary todestrvy the State banks, anddrive their currency 
from circulation, to prepare the way for this new, and, thus 
far, irresistible combination of the Executive with the money 
power of the country. This money power is found in the 
revenue. The President has usurped tne control over it, and, 
to consummate his designs, it is pro, osed to authorize him to 
direct his Secretary of the Treasury to issue a paper currency 
in the form of Tieasury notes and drafts, which must assume 
a and office of circulating bank notes or bills of 
eredit. 

There has been no fact more fully and clearly established in 
the rise and progress of commerce, industry, and wealth, in 
the commercial uations of modern Europe and inthis country, 
than that gold and silver, although siheliee the least destructi- 
ble measure of value or industry, cannot be used, except to a 
very limited extent, asa general currency and medium for the 
circulation of commodities, with as much facility and advan- 
tage as bank notes and bills of exchange; and it will be found 
on examination, that the gteater use a nation has mae of these 
paper credits, as a measure of value or industry, instead of 
gold and silver, the more prosperous and commercial it has 
become, and hence the unparalleled progress of thiscountry in 
all the great branchesof national industry and weaith. 

Gold and eilver are the actual representatives as well as 
measure of value or industry, because they have always cost 
about the same amount of labor to produce them; they are 
more malleable and Jess destructible than other metals, and 
are therefore used as currency. Paper credits are also the 
measure of value, and, when actually based on the productive 
industry of the country where they are issued, are as much 
ita representatives as gold and silver. These paper crediia ure 
to commerce what the vita! fluid is tothe human system, and 
we cia only Cease the use of them by ceasing to be an intelli- 
gent, commercial, and industrious people. 

Ala very early period the commercial nations of continental 
Europe perceived the necessity of using paper credits as a me: 
dium ofexchacge, and resorted to the only plan the despotic 
nature of their Governments would permit. That was banks 
of deposite, in which capitalists and merchants deposited the 
precious metals in the form of duilivn or cvin, and received cer- 
tificates of dep site, which were circulated from city to city, 
and sometimes from one country to another. As commerce in- 
creased, these certificates were tound not to afford the necessary 
facilities, and bills of exchange were brought into use. To the 
progress of financial science, this country and Great Britain 
have adopted a credit system, founded on banks of discount, 
de posite, and circulation, which supply acurrency based on the 
precious metals and the productive industry of the people. 
This system has eprung up under the fostering care and out of 
the very nature and spirit of our rep iblican institutions, and 
the character of our people for integrity and enterprise. 

It ienot alittle remarkable, Mr. Chairman, that while the 
more co:inmercial nations of Europe are imitating our example 
as fast as the nature of their Governments will ad + it, and their 
people are slowly advancing to power under the gradual ex en- 
sion and beneficial influences of the credit system, we have 
been thrown back half a century by the power of the Execu- 
tive. 

The power to coin money is granted in the Constitution. This 
je simply the power to divide the precious metals inte certain 
ginall portions, as prescribed by law, and stamp their valne on 
them. ‘Trisdoes not create their value. This wasdone by the 
Jabor that produced them from the earth. This power canaot 
be abused, or injurionaly exercised, because nothing but gold 
and sifver can be madea legal tender in the payment of debts. 
The power to make and emit paper money, or bills of eredit, 
wis,aswe haveseen, positively withheld from this Govern- 
ment. This power the Administration has usurped, and is now 
s-eking to increase. lis well known that our present Chief 
Magistrate of the Jackson dynasty—I speak of him thus, sir, 
because he was appointed by his predecessor—controlied anc 
governed the State of New York through the instrumentality of 
the Safety Fund banks, That system wae framed for the pur- 
pose of controlling the money power of the State, and with it 
the political power. AsI have already observed, no combina- 
nation of the banks of the several States could be formed to act 
in concert with the President for the purpose of giving to hima 
similar contro! over the currency of the Union, render it 
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Subservient to the political power. To do this, it was found ne- 
cessary to issue the currency under the supreme direction and 
undivided control of the Federal Executive. 

Sir, when the measures now in progress shallhave been car- 
ried out, Unis tremendous, irrestetible “power will not only be 
conferred on the President, but he will be authorized to demand 
all the revenues of the Government in specie. 

I hold in my hand the ominous eoncomicant measure to that 
now before the committee. L allude to the bill called, par excel- 
lence, the Independent Treasury bill. This bill provides that 
the first year, from and after the sth day of June next, -one- 
fourth of all the revenue of the Government, shall be paid in 
gold andsilver; the second year, one half; the third peer three- 
fourths; and the fourth year, which will terminate the 30th day 
of June, 1644, all the revenues shall _ in the precious me- 
tals, Itis believed by very intelligent financiers that the specie 
now in the United States does not exceed fifty millions of doliats. 
The banks have in their vaults about thirty-two millions, and 
it is estimated there are about eighteen millions in circulation. 
If the revenue shall amount to an average of twenty millions 
per annum, or come up annually to the estimates for the current 
year, the Government will receive five millions of specie the 
first year, ten the secoud, fifteen the third, and have in the vaults 
of the Treasury on the 30th day of June, 1843, thirty millions 
of dollars. It appears from the provisions of this bill that the 
disbursing officers of Government will not be required to pay 
specie until the commencement of the fourth year; it is there- 
fure to be understood that the specie collected the three first 
years will remain in the Treasury. This, as I have stated, will 
probably amount to about thirty millions of dollars. The Trea- 
sury note bill now under consideration authorizes, as has been 
stated, the President to direct his Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue, and keep in circulation, Treasury notes to the amount of 
five millions of dollars. If, therefore, he can redeem twenty 
millions in the course of the year, the estimated amount of the 
revenue, he can issue twenty-five millions, and leave five mil- 
lions out atthe close of the year. These five millions will cover 
the amount of specie it is supposed will be received the first 
year, and enable the President to retain it in his vaults. As the 
issue of these Treasury notes is, beyond all doubt, a part of this 
“Independent Treasury scheme,” various pretexts will be used 
to increase the amount from time totime. An emergency, a 

pressing necessity, will be created, as an excuse for violating the 

onstitution, and giving the President the power to issue paper 
money. This “Independent Treasury bill’’ will, however, au- 
thorize the issue of Treniery drafts, which may be made, if ne- 
cessary, to serve the same purpose as Treasury notes, and there- 
fore the President will be independent of Congress and the peo- 
ple. He will have entire control over the revenue, can cause 
all the gold and silver received throughout the Union to be de- 
posited in the city of New York, and, by issuing drafis payable 
only at that place, and sending them to all parte of the country, 
they will circulate as money, and be as seldom presented for 
payment as the notes of the United States Bank were when it 
was a national institution. And Ihave no hesitation in giving 
itas my well considered epinion that such is the design of the 
Administration, it any difficulty shall be thrown in the way of 
issuing an unlimited amount cf Treasury notes. The most 
careless observer cannot fail to perceive that, with the power 
to issue a paper currency, and demand the revenue in gold and 
silver, the President can, in a very short time, close the doors of 
all our banking institutions. Such, sir, is the system which the 
Administration is exerting all its power to fasten on the country. 
lis desolating effects are seen and felt from one extreme of the 
Union to the other. Our currency has been reduced since the 
commencement of this scheme more than two thirds. The va- 
lua of property and ail the pursuits of industry has fallen in a 
geometrical proportion. In many sections of the country there 
1s no currency atall; property cannot be disposed of at private 
sale, and when offered by the sheriff it goes for one-fifth, or per- 
haps one-tenth, of its real or productive value.» If such is the 
effect of the commencement of these measures, who can ima- 
gine the distress and disaster that wiil attend their progress and 
consummation? These are the measures that have been pom- 
pously called, by the triends of the Administration throughout 
the country, “the great measures of relief and reform.” They 
have been in actual operation since October, 1837, and have pro- 
duced more distress and bankruptcy, individual and national, 
than has been witnessed in this country since the formation of 
the Government. 

This, sir, is the relief and reform which may always be ex- 
pected trom the iron hand of despotism, when it is necessary 
to sacrifice the interests of the people to acquire power. 

These measures will, and, in my opinion, are intended to es- 
tablis’ precisely such a system of revenue, finance, and curren- 
cy in this country as the Emperor Alexander established in 
Russi», and which has given to the Autocrata power more efli- 
cient and terrible than his imperial armies. 

That system is to receive the revenues of the Government in 

old and silver, and pay its debts in paper money. The result 
~ been that the Treasury has swallowed up all the gold and 
silver in the empire, and there is nothing in circulation, from 
one extreme of it to the other, but these Treasury notes, or Go- 
vernment paper currency. The Emperor can increase or di- 
minish it at pleasure, and thus holds in his hand, not only the 
ower to regulate the commerce and industry of the Empire, 
ut the value of the property of every individual in it is sub- 
ject to his will, The measures now in progress here will give 
‘to the President of the United States a power as absolute and 
despotic over the currency and interests of this country as that 
which is exercised by the Emperor Nicholasover all the Rus- 
elas, 

Ihave said, Mr. Chairman, that the President may, and I 
doubt not he will, make New York the great depository of all 
the gold gnd silver received for Government dues. It may be 
supposed, sir, that great benefiis will thereby be conferred on 
that city. It must be borne in mind that New York exists on 
the commerce and industry of the whole Unien, and that, if 
they perish, she must go down. Without them, she could be 
no more benefited by having all the gold and silver of the uni- 
verse in her vaults, than the mountains of Potosi are by the rich 
ores they contain. New York owes much of her ascendency 
to the credit system, aad will. be the greatest suflerer from its 
destruction. . 

The Administration has shown a perfect dlisrerard of all the 
interests of the country, and it is not to be supposed that any 
measure not strictly in accordance Wi'h its plans of self-ag- 
grandizement wil! be adopted for the benefit of any particular 

or section. New York will be selected as the place of 
Treasury deposite, because it is the creditor city of the 
whole Union, and drafts or exchange on it are more valuable 
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in all parts of the United States than on any othe yr 
as three-fourths of the revenue from teapots is recov at 
Treasury drafts will not be presented for payment, exce,? 
when specie is wanted for exportation, because they will ne 
at par. In all other sections Of the Union they will sell at 
premium, and, as they are wore easily transported than mathe 
all persons dealing in exchange will be anxious to obtain thea 
The consequence will be, that gold and silver will be sent fron, 
all quarters to be exchanged at par for Treasury drafts Iti 
perfectly clear, therefore, that New York must necessarily > 
come the great recipient of the precious metals under this new 
order of things. Such has bern the effect, thus far, and such 
must be the result ofthese measures. But, sir, what has al. 
ready been the effect of them on the prosperity of that great 
commercial emporium? Isshe not now sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes, and mourning the loss of her commerce? Does she 
not feel that the sources of her prosperity are drying Up, and 
that the life blood no longer returns from the extremities to in: 
vigorate the pulsations of the heart ef the commercial system) 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the South is to be benefited 
by this system; that the cotton fatal States send abroad the 
great staple that commands gold and.silver in the markets of 
Europe, and that when this measure shall be in succegefy} 
operation, the precious mesals will flow into them fiom aij 
quariers, and that, as they export seventy five millions anny. 
ally, they will be ableto pay the duties on their imports in spe- 
cie, and have an abuspance of this blessed metallic currency 
Sir, if because we export so largely we can demand gold and 
silver for our products, why have we not done it heretofore? 
Why has not the regular course of trade produced this resy};? 
Or, if it is so desirable, why cannot the shippers and owners of 
this produce demana specie for it, without these coercive mea- 
sures of the Government? Has jt come to this, that we of the 
South, who have been such sticklers for free trade, are about 
to kiss the hand of power and humbly pray to be driven, by 
force of law, into the line of our duty ma interests? I am not 
surprised that bad men should aspire to power, when they find 
those who have been reputed wise can be gulled and led by 
such arguments. 

We have a very recent example of the effect produced on the 
cotion trade by the withdrawal of a large amount of the pre- 
cious metals from Great Britain, which I should suppose wou) 
teach the merest tyro in political cconomy that the cotton crow. 
ing Siates of this t.nion are more interested than any other por. 
tion of the world in promoting the exchange of commodities 
among con)mercial nations, and that any cause which shal! so 
far disturb the balance of trade as to produce a drain of specie 
and bullion from our great customer will materially affect the 
price of cotton. The short cropsin tnglaud in 1837 and 1838 
compelled her to throw open her ports to the grain of the con. 
tinent. Ina very short time the balance of trade was found to 
be against her, and in Jess than twelve months near twenty mil. 
lions of dollars were drained from the vaults of the Bank of 
i nglandto meetit. In 1833 the opium trade with China was 
stupped, and the London money market deprived of about ten 
millions of dollars which it had been accustomed to receive 
from that source. These events caused a deficiency inthe Eng- 
lish money market of about thirty millions of dollars, and came 
near compelling the Bank of England to suspend specie pay- 
ment. To save itself from astep so prejudicial to its own in- 
terests and the fiscal operations of the Government, the bank 
resorted, as 1¢ will in all similar cases, to the most rigid reatric- 
tions on the coiton trade—accommodations were positively re- 
fused 'to all persons engaged in it, and the consequence was that 
prices were reduced in a very few months nearly one-half. The 
objects of the bank were to save itself from a suspension of ¢ash 
payment by curtailing its liabilities, and to reduce the price of 
cotton; and consequently the price of yarns and other manu- 
factured articles, which are consumed by the grain growing 
countries of the continent, so as to increase their consumption, 
raise the balance of trade in favor of Great Britain, and arrest 
the drain of the precious metals frem her to the continent. If 
causes over which we could exercise no control have produced 
effects so prejudicial to the price of our great staple, could it be 
supposed by any well informed person that the people of the 
South can be duped into giving their support to measures 
which are intended to cause a much greater drain of bullion 
from England than she suffered in consequence of two short 
crops and the loss of the opium trade? 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that paper credits, in some form, 
must be used to facilitate the commercial and financial transac- 
tions of the age in which we live, and consequently it is perfect- 
ly absurd to suppose that this Governnyent can or intends to 
make its disbursements in specie. Can any one belicve fora 
moment that specie will be shipped from one extreme of the 
Union to the other, and carted hundreds of miles into the inte- 
rior to pay contractors, laborers, soldiers, sailors, and all the 
employeesof the Government, when Treasury drafts on New 
York would be worth more than specie to the receiver, and save 
the cost of transportation to the Government? — Sir, the idea is 
absurd—the design of the Administration undoubtedly is to de- 
mand the revetue in specie, and make its disbursements in 
reer drafts or notes. We have been informed that the es- 
timates for the expenditures of the Government have been made 
with great care, and as they embrace no contemplated appro- 
priations for the prosecution of the Florida war, or other extra- 
ordinary expenditure, it is reasonable to presume that so long 
as the country shall suffer the rule of the present ey the 
disbursements wil! not fall short of twenty millions of thars 
perannum. The exportsof the planting states are looked to 
to supply annually this enormous sum of the precious metals, 
which, in one year, would cause as greata drain from the Eng- 
lish money market as the loss of two grain. creps, and must ne- 
cessarily drive the Government and the Bank of land to the 
adoption of measnres similar to those which have, during the 
last year, affected us so injuriously; and if the Administration 
in this country shall be powerful enough to continue the sys- 
tem, it must, in the nature of things, result in the most disas- 
trous couseqnences to the agricultural and commercial intereste 
of the staple-growing F tates. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now look to the effects which this “In- 
dependent Treasury” scheme will produce on the other great 
sections and interests of the Union. The planting States export 
the great staples that support our commerce with Europe, and 
supply our domestic manufactures; and they are great 
consumers of the products of the industry of all the other States. 
Any measures, therefore, which aff-ct injuriously the interests 
ofthe former, must necessarily be felt from one extreme tothe 


other of the latter. 
ication of labor in the staple 
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raising many les for domestic consumption, and city that has ever marked the course and policy of usurpera. to call in. The design of this provision is to con- 
ines from * manufactures. They consequently afford a sir, I have given my views of the design and tend f th 3 g pr : 
fom eugene arket for the produeis end manufactures ofthe |} measures now in ere ress, and I belies aa Srmly os 2 do in |] Vey the idea that the Treasury will be able to re- 
most Sates. Any cause, therefore, which shall injuriously || an overruling Providence, that unless the people of this coun- || deem these notes, or a portion of them, in a short 
wet the price of the exports of the former, will immediately try shall rise im all the majesty of freemen, and eject from period from the accruing revenue of the year. The 


themof the power to purchase from the latier, and 
Tet entlY “> ceeréae will suffer to an equal extent 
ae rice of cotton in Georgia influences the price of 
Hence im and the price of mules in Kentucky, 
poaiererheat in Indiana. Sir, the pice of our great Southern 
wd regulates the circulating value of Europe and this coun- 
spleen it down, every interest at the North and 
wy gs well asthe South, feels the shock. The capitalist 
We een 08 his rental, and rollsin his coach, finds hisincome 
om Seqeacarierer and the mechanic no longer find a 
re get for thei wares and merchandise. The productive in- 
of the United States is divided into three great branch- 

wag the South itis applied to the raising of exportable 
wv ducts; at the North and East,to commerce and manufac- 

Pres; at the West, to the raising of stock and breadstuffs. The 

- »lasterare much more dependent on the former than itis 

wo wthem; because, if by any means the foreign market for 

a rts of the Southern States should be destroyed, 

ihe soil and climate which now produce cotton and tobac- 

»» would supply them with breadstuffs, and their surplus 

iabor would be ap lied te manufactures. This state of things 

ould injure and depress Mementnny the commerce and 
manofactures of the North, and cut off the great market for 
ihe productions of the West. It will therefore ‘be perceived 
that the fiseal action of the Government, under this Indepen- 
jent Treasu scheme, if it affects, as I believe it will, the 
gouth more Ljeriounly than, the other great sections of the 

Union, will nevertheless procuce the most disastrous Conse- 

yences troughout the country. | : 

Mr. Chairman, there ia one piece of twaddle in the Presi- 
jent’s message which I cannot passin sileuce. Ivis in refer- 
ence to the inflnence which the operations of the Bark of Eng- 
land have on Our commerce, and out of which he frames a 
most statesmantike argument, as he seems to suppose, against 
our banking or credit system, and in favor of his Independent 

. He labors toshow that nothing but that measure 

can insure our safety against that foreign money power. As 
though desirous of proving his ignorance and his argument at 
the same time, be says: “It is thus that an introduction of a new 
bank into the most distant of our villages places the business of 
that village within the influence of the money power of Eng- 
land.?” ‘hr, if that remote village produced more breadstufis, 
horses, mules, or manufactured goods than were wanted for 
home consumption, or desired any articles which it did not 
produce for comfort or luxury, the price ofits exports and im- 
ports would be eet by the demand and supply in the 
market where it had intercourse, ard that demand and supply 
would be regulated by the general state of trade in the country; 
and if foreign commerce should be suffering in consequence of 
ashort crop in —— our home market must necessarily 
feel the shock; and although “the business of that village” 
would unquestionably be more or less injured,it would not be 
hecausea bank had been “introduced,’’ That circumstance 
could exercise no influence on the foreign vrs md and demand 
of its wants and commodities. The only influence the bank 
could. exercise, in the prudent .management of its business, 
would be to afford to the citizens the neeessary facilities, or, in 
other words, the credit, in the form of bank notes, to enable them 
toconvey their surplus produce to market. Sir, so longas 
England continues to consume our great staple productions, 
their sey will depend on her ability to pay for and manufac. 
turethem. If her grain crops shall be destroyed by providen- 
tial cireumstances, and her resources required to supply her 
people with bread, we may be injured, but the destruction of 
our owa credit system, and demanding the revenues of the Go- 
yernment in specie, will only aggravate the evil. 

Mr. Chairman, you are aware of my uniform opposition to 
a Bank of the United States, lam of opinion that Congress 
does not the constitutional power to create a corpora- 
tion, and I also believe that the two banks which have existed 
forty years since the adoption of the Federal Constitution have 
operated oppressively against the interests of the South. I 
was, and am, in favor of a separation ef the fiscal action of the 
Government from the banks, because I thought it unjust to the 
South, which supplies the commerce that pays the revenue, 
that the banks of the North should be permi to make use of 
that revenue as bank capital, and thereby be the better enabled 
to control our commerce. But, sir, I never gave in my adhe- 

sion toa Sub Treasury plan @ priori, such as the Executive 
might choose to frame for the establishment of his own power, 
the overthrow of our institutions. The question which 
has been presented to the people was simply a separation of the 
Guvernment from the banks, and not the establishment of a 
Troameey bank on the revenues of the country. These mea- 
sures, sir, which have been brought forward under a pretext 
san & SUL MAAMUAInG Reed epee tie oe cette ke 
upon and are de- 
signed to establish that which the Aiimininration’ has solemnly 
denounced—a Government bank—in the most odious and dan- 
gerous possible form. As mueh as T have been and am opposed 
to a Bank of the United States, t consider the measure proposed 
aaa thousand-fold more dangerous and objectionable. 

So long as the revenue does not exceed the disbursements of 
the Government, a connection with the banks cannot be attended 
with much danger to the former, or benefit to the latter, or 
operate very unequally on the various interests and sections of 
the country. Itis only when a large surplus accumulates in 
the that these evils are to be apprehended. If, there- 
fore, the inistration is sincere in its professions to the 
South, that no more is to be collected than an economical ex- 
penditure will require, the danger of a connection with the 
banks has been preatty ee 

If, asthe friends of the Administration affirm, the operations 
of Sub-Treasury will not abstract more than five milliens 
of dollars from circulation, how can it be supposed that the 

with this comparatively small sum under his con- 

trol, will have the power to establish a metallic currency 
throughout the country, change the character and regulate the 
business of our banks, and drive their notes from circulation? 
Yet, all this he proposes to accomplish; and when the real de- 
sign and tendency of his measures are shown, his friends in 
this House and out of it affirm that a very small amount of 
will be required to accomplish this tremendous revolu- 
in the monetary system and political institutions of the 

- Mr. Chairman, the declarations of the dynasty which 

over this country are characterized by all the dupli- 
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power our oppressors, they will fasten upon us a despotism in- 
finitely more intolerable than that from which the war of the 
Kevolution delivered our fathers. 

It is not my purpose to withhold from the Administration 
the necessary means to meet the wants of the Government; I 
object to the issue of Treasury notes in the form proposed in 
the bill under consideration, for all the reasons I have had the 
honor to presefit to the committee; and as I am perfectly cer- 
tain that Government stock, bearing an interest of four anda 
half per cent. will immediately command the sum a3ked for, 
and will, in fact, no more create a public debt than the issue of 
Treasury notes, I have prepared a substitute for the bill on the 
table, which I beg leave fo submit to the consideration of the 
committee, 


REMARKS OF MR. EVANS, 


OF MAINE, 


In the House of Representatives, March 24, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, upon the bill authorizing a furtherissue of 
Treasury notes. 


Mr. EVANS said he had been desirous, several 
days, to submit a few observations to ihe commit- 
tee upon the bill now under consideration; and he 
regretted that he had rot been able to obtain the 
opportunity of doing so when the subject ws 
somewhat fresher than it is now, and before so 
many topics, more or less connected with it, had 
been drawn within the range of the deba'e. The 
measure was introdyced, and was discussed, by 
the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means (Mr. Jones] purely as a measure of 
finance, growing outof the present and urgent ne- 
Since that period, the 
circle of debate had been constantly en!arging; 
but, without regarding other matters which had 
thus been brought within it, Mr. E. said he should 
confine the remarks he isterded to offer to the 
measure as proposed and as discussed by the hono- 
rable chairman—a financial measure merely I 
think it much to be regretted (said Mr. E_) that 
this subject of the finances of the country—the 
condition of the Treasury, present and prospective 
—appears to possess so little interest, and to attract 
so small a share of the attention of the House. 
Upon this branch of the Legislature, particularly, 
the framers of the Constitution intended to bestow 
the guardianship and the watchful care of the pub- 
lic treasure; and doubtless they supposed that mo- 
tives would never be wanting for a vigilant execu- 
tion of this trast. The taxing power, the raising 
of revenue, which may impose burdens upon the 
people, and the expenditure of it, were intended to 
be subjected to the severest scrutiny by their imme- 
diate representatives; and yet, sir, we see how diffi- 
cult it is to detain a quorum of members in their 
seats when a bill founded upon the pressing neces- 
sities of the Government, and the best means of 
supplying those necessities, is under consideration. 
The situation which I hold, as a member of the 
committee from which this measure emanated, has 
made it my duty to look somewhat more closely 
into the condition of the Treasury, and the pros- 
pects befere it, than probably I otherwise should 
have done; and I confess, sir, lam very far from 
being satisfied with either the one or the cther. 
The present condi ion it, confessedly, embarrassed 
and straitened; and the prospect, ia my judgment, 
by no means gratifying. In regard, therefore, te 
the pres:nt measure, I desire to say in advance 
that, if I vote forit at all, it will be with very 
great reluctance, and solely from a conviction that 
its speedy passage is required ia order to enable 
the Government to meet its obligations and to pre- 
serve its faith. 

I agree with the honorable chairman of the 
Ways and Means that the measure contemplated 
by the bil!, or some substitute for it, equally 
prompt and efficien’, is most imperiously demand- 
ed by the present state of the Treasury. Bat I 
differ from that gentleman entirely as to the neces- 
sity being a mere temporary pressure, or that there 
is any prospect that the Trezsurg notes authorized 
by the bill are to be redeemed within the year. The 
bill itself, on the face of it, is fallacious in that 
clause which gives power to the Secretary to re- 
deem the notes at any time within the year upon 
giving sixty days’ notice ot such as he may desire 

























































honorable chairman rests his defence and support 
of :he bill upon that ground distinetly. He ar- 
gues that the whole receipts of the year wiil be 
equal to all the expenditures of the year, and that 
the bill is nothing more than an anticipation in the 
former part of the year of revenue to be received in 
the latter partof it. The President in his message 
of 17:h February, and the Secre'ary of the Treasu- 
ry in his communication of the 15:h, plac: it upon 
the same ground; both regarding it, as does the 
honorable chairman also, merely a temporary mea- 
sure to guard the Treasury against “the flaciua- 
tions” to which its receipts and expenditures are at 
present exposed. In their opinion, all the troubles 
and embarrassments of the finances are altributa- 
ble to “fluctuations.” It has been said by the Se- 
Ccretary several times, and repeated by the honora- 
ble chairman, and re-repeated in still stroager lan- 
guage by the honorable member from New York, 
that the present exigency grows out of the faet that 
the disburse meats are much the largest in the early 
part of the year, while the receipts are much the 
largest in the latter part of the year. Now, sir, in 
my jadgment, this view of our financial cond.tion 
is entirely fallacious; and it seems to me that one 
of the most imperious duties which now devolve 
upon the Houce is to look this subject full in the 
face, to understand the matter as it really is, and to 
provide suitable remedies for the difficu'ties under 
which the Treasury is laboring. From the best 
view I am able to take of the state of the finances, 
I am persuaded that the embarrassments of the De- 
partment are not attributsble to the causes sap- 
posed; but to a deficiency in the revenue to meet 
the expenditures, a deficiency which, during the 
year and for some time to come, will be constantly 
increasing, unless some effectual remedy be ap- 
plied. The real difficulty is, that our income does 
not meet our expenses, and has not for about three 
years past, As to the idea that the largest part of 
the disbursements, “much the large.t portion,” said 
the chairman, occur in the early part of the year, 
and “mach the larger portion of receipts” in the 
latter part, I can discover no foundation upon 
which it rests. Thereis nothing in the experience 
of past years to justify it. Indeed, the very re- 
verse appears to have been the case. I have look- 
ed back only three or four years, and I find that, in 
1836, the rece pts for the first three quarters of the 
year were - - - - $38,141 898 
Being an average of, per quarter - 12,713,963 
While the receipts of the last quarter 
were only - - - 10,732 066 
Falling short of an average about two miilioas. 

In the same year, the expenditures in the three 
first quarters were - : - $20,791,372 
Being an average per quarter of - 6,930,457 
While the expenditures of the last 

quarter were - - - 9,864,872 
Exceeding the average of the three quarters by 
about three millions. 

In 1837, the average receipts of the three first 
quarte:s were, in roundnumbers - $5,000,000 
And of the last quarter - - 4,500,000 
Falling off only half a million, which was undoubt- 
edly owing to the great embarrassments in the Jatter 
part of that year, ovcasioned by the suspension of 
specie payments. Indeed, the only wonder is, that 
the revenue of the last quarter of 1237 did not fall 
off more than it did. 

Toe average of expenditure: for the three first 
quarters of tie same year was - $8472972 
And of the last quarter - - 6,396 493 


Showing a considerable falling of. Bat this is 
not a matter of surprise, when we recollect tha! such 
was the embarrassment of the Treasury that year 
that an extra session of Congress was convened to 
replenish it; and doubtless the Departments curtailed, 
in every possible mode, for wantof fands. The 
yeer 1837, from these causes, is scarcely a fair 
standard for ordinary years. 

In 1838, the average of receipts for the first three 
quarters was - - - - $6 119,601 
And of the last quarter was - - 6,793,753 

Showing a small excess in the latter pact, 
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While the average of disbursements was, for the 


first three quarters - - - $8,029,259 
And of the last quarter - - 7,458 836 

In bo.h the receipts and disbursements of this 
year, the last quarter was very near an average of 
the others, not varying enough from it to justify the 
idea of the great fluctuations upoa which so much 
stress is laid. 

We have yet no exact account of the Jast quarter 
of 1839; but the Secretary, in his estimates, sets 
down the probable receipts and expenditures very 
little varying from the ascertained average of the 
first three quarters. Such, sir, is the expesience of 
the Department upon this subject, and I think it very 
satisfactorily shows that ordinarily bo:h the income 
and the expenditure of the latter part of the year 
bear a very near approach to the average of the 
earlier part. As regards the present year, I am 
aware thataredempt on of about two millions of 
Treasury notes will fall upon the Treasury in 
March, April, and May, bat that amount does not 
bear a proportion to the whole expenditures of the 
year sufficiently large to authornze the assertion thal 
‘much the larger portion” of disbursements fail upon 
the early part of the year; mor to rcquire an i‘sue 
of five millions of new Treasury notes to meet 
them. 

This measure must stand, sir, if it stands at all, 
on other, and, as I think, stronger grounds. It 
grows out of an immediate pressure on the Treasu- 
ry; a pressare not caased by a mere fluciuation in 
receipts and expendi'ures, but from an absolute d- 
ficiency of means. It is not an anticipation of the 
revenue merely, but the creation of a debt—a bor- 
rowing of money wh ch the resoarces of the coun- 
try, and the revenue hereafter to be received must 
day. I am aware that payments are expected in 
the last partef the year of certain balances due 
from the late deposite banks, and from the last 
bond of the United States Bank; but these are not 
the ordinary resources of the Government, and fall 
considerably short of the amount now proposed to 
be issued. So far as these resources are relied upon 
to meet the redemption of this deb!, the Treasury is 
living on its capital, and not on its income. In my 
judgment, therefore, unless some other and more 
satisfactory reason shall be assigned for expecting 
a large revenue in the latter part of the year, mach 
larger thao ever the Secreiary anticipates, it will 
turn out that at the close of the year these notes 
will be unredeemed, and an increasing deficiency in 
the means of the Government to meet its disbarse- 
ments will exist. 

Upon what foundation does the expectation rest 
of being able to receem this emission within the 
year? Isit experience? Is it probability? Is the 
revenue of the country increasiog or diminish'ng? 
Will it equal this year an average of the last three 
years? In the first place, a biennial reduction of 
duties has taken place amouating to $300,000: and 
again, does the present condition of ihe country 
justity the expectation of extensive importations? 
That I will consider hereafier. Has the ordinary 
revenue of the last three years been equal to the ex- 
pend:tares? 

I wil now show how that matier stands. Ona the 
Ist day of January, 1837, there was supposed to be 
in the Treasury five milions of dollars, directed to 
be retained when the surplus money was deposited 
with the States, but, in point of fact, owing to sub- 
sequent payments not known to the Secretary when 
the distribution commenced, these five millions 
turne | oui to be $6,670,008. Then we kept back 
the fourth instalment due to the States, which was 
$9,367,000. Since then we have collected three 
b nds from the United S:ates Bank, which amoun'- 
ed to not far from six willious. There is now out- 
standing two millions of Treasury notes; and added 
to all these, of postponed merchants’ bonds for re- 
venue accruing in 1835, and which would have 
been collected and distributed prior to 1°37, thre 
has been since paid about seven milhons. Tue 
precise amount I am unable to state, Th-se vari- 
ous sums amount, in ¢!!, to over thirty millions of 
dollars. From this amouut, there is to bed durct- 
ed the sum due from the banks, §$00,000, and the 
amcuant in the Treasury, about $1,500,000. Dedact 
two millic ns more for contingeBcies and possible fai:- 
ures in the collec.ion of the bonds, and you haye 
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ry revenues of Government. In other words, the 
expenditures of the Government have exceeded its 
income, in three years, upon an average, more than 
eight millions a year. : 

What reason have we to expect that things will 
be any better during the present year? I confess I 
see no ground of such expectation, even should the 
present amouat of business continue. I‘am aware 
the Secretary holds a different opinion. He tells us 
that the expenditmres are estimated at so much, and 
the receipts at so much, and, by hard paring down 
on the one hand, ani swelling up on the ovher, he 
brings the amounts near to each other; but there is 
toe much reason to fear he errs on both sides. This 
was his opinien at the beginning of the session; an 
opinion which the honorable chairman says re- 
mains unchanged except so far as the Treasury 
shall be drawn upon for refanding duties by reason 
of recent decisions of the courts, and except so far 
as the expected revenues shall becut off by the em- 
barrassments of the country. A very large excep- 
tien, indeed! As to the amount called for in con- 
sequence of the decisions of the couris, it does not 
yet amoun’, su faras I am able to learn, to one 
handred thousand dollars, and we havea bill now 
pending to put a siop to that. The Secretary still 
holds the opinion unchanged, that the accruing re- 
venue of the year will come up to his originai esti- 
mate, uoless there be some carse to diminish it; un- 
less, indeed, it shall be cut short by the embarrass- 
ments of the country! ' 

Well, sir, that isa very sufficient cause for a 
failure. He has estima'ed the accruing revenue at 
three millions for the last three months, but has 

ny thing like that amount been received? I speak 
not of payments of bonds on last year’s importa- 
lions, but of dut es accruing on the importations of 
these months. I fear, sir, the Secretary is doomed 
to a wolful disappointment. The importations of 
the present spring, as compared wih the corte- 
sponding perio! of last year, have failen off three- 
fourths, accor/ing to all the information we have 
upon these subjects. Our vessels are returning 
from Europe almost empty. I am well informed, 
and the Secretary knows the same, that one of our 
best packets has recently arrived in New York, and 
instead of a freight of twe!ve hundred pounds ster- 
ling, which she had last year, it now falls short of 
four hundred p.unds. The Secretary may “hold 
his opinion” as long as he pleases, but experience 
is doing away with the grounds of it every hour. 
The packets, instead of bringing heavy importa- 
tions, the duties on which would recruit the Trea- 
sury, are, in fact, carrying away goods, with a 
view to receive the drawback; and this arises out 
of the embarrassments of the country, because the 
merchants cannot, dare not, sell them in this coun- 
try. There isno demand for them. The people 
are no longer able to purchase or to pay. 

How it may be with the receipts from the public 
lands, I ds net know; but it can hardly be otherwise 
than that they must be much affecied by the pre- 
sent condi‘ion of the country. And what is that 
condition? What is the occasion of this diminu- 
tion in our receipts? The Secretary admits that 
there is great embarrassment prevailing throughout 
the country, occasioned by the suspensien of specie 
payments by scme of the banks. This is ihe more 
valuable and important admission, as I believe it is 
the first time an intimation has ever come from that 
quarier that the revenue of the country, or the state 
of the Treasury, was at all dependent upon the 
banks. Lam glad that at last it is discovered that 
the state of the Treasury has some connection with 
the s‘ate of the banks, upon which so long and so 
indi criminate a war bas been waged. Ji is fu und 
out at lengih, too Jate to repair the evil, that we 
have been all along crippling our own resources, 
while we thought we were only crippling the bauk:. 
Tne hon rable chairman seemed to think that the 
whole embarrass nent under whieh the couutry now 
suffers is occasioned by the bank: turning, as he 
said, the last screw upon the commercial commu- 
nity. But is this so? All the information we have 
leads to a conclusion direcily the reveise. The 
banks are quite easy. Money is plenty enough. 
Yet there is little demand for it. The real difficulty 
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is, that there is no business to do. What do we 
hear from New Yort? So far from there bei an 

pressure there, every mail informs us that Sones 
is abundant. ‘The banks can loan mnch more than 
there is any demand for. Do not gentlemen see 
that large loans are now daily making by capitalis's 
on mortgages? The demand for business purposes 
is small. Credit is almost destroyed, and, With j 

business ceases. And this is just what we might 
expect. Why sh-uld our merchants make large 
importations} Where can they sell their goods} 
Not ia the West, nor in the South. Why? Be. 
cause the Southern and Western merchants cannot 
afford to pay for them in a currency worth from 
ten to twenty per cent. more than the currency fo; 
which they must sell them. Hence business has 
cease’; ithas come toa stop. There is hardly any 
channel of commanication between the importers 
aod the purchasers. Whence, then, is the revenue 
to de derive ? Are not the prices of every thing 
declining? Are not wages falling? Are not our 
manuf ctures stopping? All these go to make up 
the business of the country; and when these stop, 
business stoss, and the revenue stops. Gentlemen 
seem to delade themselves with an idea that the bu- 
siness of the country is of course to revive. What 
is there to occasion its revival? What cauce js 
operating? It is. indee |, true, that a healthy action 
is going on. We are now largely exporting both 
cotton and flour; but these go chiefly to pay for 
former importations. We are diminishing, slowly 
to be sure, oar commercial debts abroad, but this 
brings no revenue. There is anothir reason why 
our accruing income for this year will be short, to 
which the Secretary himself refers, but does not, as 
I think, attach sufficient importance & ; and tiat is, 
that the country is already stocked with goods of 
former years’ importation, and hence fewer may be 
expecied this year. 


— 
—an 


In view of this state of our affairs, what is there 
to revive the commerce of the country?) What 
fresh demand for imported go ds is likely to arise? 
We all know that American credit of every kind 
has been lately a good deal impsired abroad. Is it 
likely that, in such a s'ate of things, foreiga manu- 
facturers and merchants, who have hitherto largely 
supplied our cities on their own account, will con- 
tinue todoso. A large amount of State stocks bas 
been taken up here, and remitted abroad, much of 
which has gone to pay for imported fabrics. Pro- 
bably no more will be sent for a considerable period 
at leas'; and [ confess, sir, I can discern nothing in 
our present condition, or in prospect, which leads 
me to the belief that any revival of the business of 
the country is likely soon to occur which will have 
a favorable influence on our finances. 


The Secretary himself tells us that, after the next 
year, @ permanent deficiency in the revenue may 
be anticipated, owing to the great reduction then to 
be made in our tariff of duties. So that not only 
the money which we now borrow by Treasury 
notes is not to be a mere draft in anticipation cf 
an accumulating revenue, but is evidence of a de- 
ficiency, which deficiency will be increased from 
yearto year. Yet the House is told by the hono- 
rable chaiiman that this operation is but a mere 
anticipa'ion of accruing revenue. Such a view of 
it is certainly fallacious, and will delude the 
House, and deceive the country. Better, far bet- 
ter, to open our eyes (o our real condition, and to 
meet the crisis as we ought. I could have wished 
that the Secre‘ary had taken a different view, and 
had made a full expose of the true condition of our 
finances, instead of this labored effort to covzr up 
and hide the nakedness of the Treasury fron; the 
publiceye. The truthis, we are now in debr, and 
it is proposed that we shall increase it still more 
to keep the Treasury along, while at the same tim” 
there is no prospect of any early improvement of 
our finances. e ate living on borrowed money, 
baving exhausted our capital, and we are about to 
borrow more for our daily expenses. But not only 
bas there been great error ia overstating our pro- 
bable receipts—thrre is also as greatia underral- 
ing our expenditures. The Secretary, I know, 


has made constant effoitto keep down the esti- 
mates; aud they are ceitsinly a geod deal curtail. 
ed. Bat itseems to me he must be sensible that 
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now, when we are relieved from debt, our income 
falls short of our expenses. The Treasury was al- 
ways exposed to “fluctuations” and “‘anexpected 
deficiencies”~-as much so as it is now; and no 
other authority everexisted as a “permanent safe- 
gaard” than now exists. No “legal provisions” 
have expired. All the receipts and all the ba- 
lances are now, as they always have been, liable 
to be used “‘so asto assist in any contingency;” 
and if it has at length come to this, that the expen- 
ditures exceed the revenue, it is not to be set down 
as a fluctuation or a eontingency, bat should be 
acknowledged as a deficiency, and be met as a de- 
ficiency. 
After the payment of the public debt, the Secre- 
tary says: “Tne first resort, in the event of flac- 
tuations, was temporary, and consisted of the ac- 
cidental and unexpected accumulations which im- 
mediately followed’ How these accumulations 
were either accidental or uvexpected, | confess I 
do not comprehend, except that the amount some- 
what exceeded what might have been anticipated. 
Being relieved from the payment of some twelve 
or fifteen millions annually, it was quite natural 
to suppose that a considerable surplus would ac- 
cumulate; and when this surplus was expended 
and divided ameng the States, without the power 
to recall, the Secretary finds himself, as he says, 
“without any resort, temporary or permanent, in 
case of material deficiencies." That he has no 
power to borrow morey, or to lay taxes, or im- 
pose duties, or issue Treasury notes, or to do that 
which Congress alone can do—to supply the ways 
and means of carrying on the Government, I freely 
admit; and I further admit that no such authority 
has at any time before existed in the Department, 
or ought to exist at any time hereafter. The Se- 
cretary stands precisely where all his predecessors 
have stood before him. Whenever the exigencies of 
the Treasury have required, Congress has provided 
the mode of meeting them; but no standing, per- 
manent authority, that I know of, has ever been 
given to the head of the Department, in his discre- 
tion, to meet contingencies, and fluctuations, and 
deficiencies in the mode now recemmended. In- 
deed, all this parade about fluctuations and contin- 
gencies is illusory. 

The secret is just here—our receipts do not meet 
our disbursem:ats, and that is the whole matter. 
itis due to the country that they should know at 
once that the revenue is fast declining, and that 
some measures must be resorted to without delay 
to meet the deficiency. One of the reasons which 
the Secretary assigns for these alleged flactuations 
is worthy a moment's notice: 

“The practice of incurring expenses in certain 
cases, sometimes legislative and sometimes mili- 
tary, or of a different character, in anticipation of 
appropriations, and occasioned by unexpected ne- 
necessities or unusual delays, seems to be increasing. 
It augments the risk of a temporary deficiency, be- 
cause large sums thus become payable in a mass 
and forthwith from the Treasury, when most of 
the members of Congress, at the time of making 
the appropriations, except that the barden will be 
spread somewhat equally over the whole of the 
ensuing year.” 

If this practice has prevailed, and is increasing, 
why is it not arresie.? Is it not wholly unautho- 
rized? Is it not an abuse, and one of a dangerous 
character, tco?. But, realiy, how does a delay to 
make an appropriation throw an additional bur- 
den upon the Treasury? If the appropriation had 
been made earlier, the money would have b-en 
called for sooner, and, although it is possible so 
large amounts would not be required at any one 
time, yet the general aggregate at the late period of 
the passage of the appropriation must be the same 
inewher eveat. The delay to pass an appropria- 
tion bill has generally been considered a relief to 
the Treasury, and not an embarrassment, as it en- 
ables the Treasury to keep back amounts which 
would otherwise be called for. 

I have already said, Mr. Speaker, that I concur 
entirely with the chairman ia the opinion that the 
Treasury is greatly in need of the re‘ief which this 
bill proposes. I dv not doubt it in the least. The 
honorable gentleman from Massachuseit’, [Mr. 
Cusaine,] reasoning from the Secretary’s own 


} may or May not prove correct. 


| made. 
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statements, thinks otherwise; and I agree that the 
Secretary, inkis strong solicitude to show, on the 
one hand, the prosperous condition of the finances, 
~and on the other to exhibit some reasons for the 
passage of the bill, is in rather a perplexed condi- 
tion, and perhaps does not make so clear a cate of 
necessity as he well might do. Finding the mea- 
sure was net likely to be adopted on the ground of 
‘sa permanent safeguard,” he finally was obliged 
to recommend it on the other ground of a present 


| necessity, a lemporary measure, an anticipation of 
| the revenue. 
{ the maitc:? 

| at the beginning of this 
 $1.300,000, and this scattered over every portion 


Now, sir, what is the true state of 
The available means in the Treasury 
month was abont 


of the country, not readily to be collected together, 


| and made available for any sudden emergency. 
| Not more than two-thirds of it, says the Secretary, 
| convenient for use to pay pensions aod redeem 


Treasury notes. Toais is all we have in hand. The 
estimates of receipts for the ensuing three months 
Bat, with this 
ameunt only in hand, we have two millions of 
Treasury notes soon falling daz. At the beginning 
of this year, we had eleven millions of unexpended 
appropriations of last year, of which more than 
eight millions were to be expended within this 


| year—appropriations already made, and fur which 


the Treasury is lialle any day to be called upon. 
The Secretary supposes the demand will be at the 


| rate of $1,500,000 a month for three months to 


come. Besides, new appropriations must soon be 
The other Executive Departments are 
much pressed. I have reasons to believe, as the 
honorable chairman well knows, that the naval 
service is now suffering for want of means. Two 
ships of war are expected daily to arrive, and 
about $200,000 will be wanted 'o pay them off. 
Orders are understood to have been given, or soon 


| to be given, to fit out three others, for wh‘ch large 


sums are required. 


Other payments, also, are now becoming dac. 
Drafis upon some branches <f the service, I have 
reason to believe, are now under protest for want 
of appropriations, and the moment any of the 
general 2ppropriation bills pass, a heavy call, as 
we all know is usual, will b> made upon the Trea- 
sury. Now, with so small an amount in hand, 
with receipts so uncertain, and, as I think, dimi- 
nishing, how ate we to meet these urfent and 
heavy demands? For one, sir, Ido not desire to 
see the Treasury thus embarrassed and harassed— 
living from month to month and day to day, striv- 
ing to conceal its poverty. I do not desire it 
sheuld incur these bazards of insolvency to wh'ch 
it is perpetually exposed; and I could wish that the 
Executive Departments, instead of these temporary 
expedien's, would boldly avow their real condition, 
and call upon Congress to furnish adequate means 
of supporting the Government, and maintaining 
the public ciedit. What reason have we to sup- 
pose that these expedients will stop here? That 
this is to be the last call for Treasury notes? We 
have no experience to justify such an expectation. 
What has been the history of the last three years 
upen this subject? The first issue of Treasury 
notes was authorized in October, 1837. We all 
know how reluctantly that was granted. It pre- 
vailed only on the ground of being a temporary 
measure, as itis now urged. It was nothing then 
butan anticipation of the revenue, as it is now. 
Ten millions were authorized. Of these, only 
about 4 300,000 were issued before the end of that 
yeat; aod, in the annual report of the Secretary in 
December, 1837, he says: 

“It now appears probable that daring the next 
year, means will be possessed, without any perma- 
neat loans, recall of former deposites. or increae of 
taxes, sufficient to redeem seasonably the Treasury 
notes that become payable, as weil as to meet all 
the orinary appropriations, 

‘Nor is any occasion to keep out a great amount 
of these notes anticipated.” 

The President, also, in his message of the same 
time, says: 

‘Tae amount of Treasury notes which it will be 
necessary to issue durisa the year (1833) will, itis 
supposed, not exceed four and a half millions of 
dollars,” 
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Well, sir, we are now in the thi 
what is the result? The Treasury out ha, 
all been redeemed yet; but, on the other hand, § 
millions more are wanted. e money due from 
the deposite banks, which amounted to more than 
twelve millions, and the withholding of which f 
nished the only apology for the necessity of ration ; 
the notes, has been reduced to about ¢800 (00 po 
| still the notes are outstanding. Instead of issuin 
only, as the President supposed, four and a halt 
| millions in 1838, very near that amount was issued 
in the first quarter cf that year; and, in the ime 
| ext quarters, over eight millions more were is. 
sued, making over twelve million seven hundred 
| thousand in the first three quarters of 1838. Al. 
though it was not then anticipated that there would 
be any occasion to keep out a great amount, it is 
| now desired and proposed that five millions be put 
| in circulation, with power to reissue them as fast 
as they come in, keeping a constant circulation to 
that extent, equal to one quarter of all the annual 
expenditures of the Governmen!; and even this 
| amount, [have no doubt, will be found insuffi. 
cient. 
| With this experience before us, I confers | see 
no good reason to believe that the use of Treasury 
|| notes, as a resource to supply the Treasury, is to 
| stop with this issue; on the other hand, | believe 


3 and 
Ve not 
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the country will next year find itself with a con. 

| siderable debt, and an exhausted Treasury. 

| Tam aware that the Secretary had very plausible 

| reasons to assign for the disappointment of his ex. 
pertations in 1838. The deficiency of the Trea- 

sury in the spring of that year which called for a 

new issue of notes was attributable, he says, to the 

fact that they were receivable for public dues, and 

that the chief payments being made in Treasury 

notes, and there being no power to reissue them, he 

was left without means to carry on the Govern- 
| ment. Certainly they were receivable for public 
| dues; and that was one of the chief recommenda- 

tions of them. They were designed only to antici- 
pate the revenue; and when they were receemrd by 
the public debtors, the Treasury was relieved from 
their redemption. Taey had accomplished their 
purpose; and it was only when they had fulfilled 
their fanctions of paying debts which we owed, and 
of being redeemed by the accruing revenue, as was 
expected and intended, that the Secretary degan to 
perceive that this spending money in advance—this 
| anticipation of revenue—was not exactly the thing 
| “it was cracked up to be.” In short, he found that 
it was anticipating his means of getting on with the 
ordinary operations of the Government, and herce 
he had to call for a fresh supply, for another tem- 
porary expedient, and he communicated his diffi- 
culties in a very laconic way. 

“The peculiarity,” says he, “in the present con- 
dition of the finances, can be very briefly explaix- 
ed. It has aricen not from any actual deficiency 
which has yet occurred in the amount of receipts 
anticipated for the year, nor from any excess of ap- 
propriations which has yet been made either for or- 
dinary or extraordinary objects, but from a prohi- 
bition to use for the payment of the public dues 
what is required by law to be received for them.” 

Being required by law to receive Treasury notes, 
the complaint is that he could not use them in pay- 
ment of public debts. But what was the fac:? They 
had already been once paid out to public creditors— 
they had answered the parpose for which they were 
intended—they had anticipated the revenue; and 
now, forsooth, the complaint is that he cannot re- 
issue them; in other words, that when the Treasury 
is bankrupt by reason of paying its debis, it has no 
power to contract new debts. 

The “‘poculiarity’’ of which the Secretary speaks 
is precisely the “peculiarity” which every embar- 
rassed debtor feels, who has no means of meeting 
a just claim, and cannot turn§f his creditor off with 
an old note wh'ch he has once taken up and can- 
celled, It would be quite a convenience certainly 
to most debtors, if, as fastas they take up one out- 
standing liability, they could reissue it in payment 
of some other debt im aedia'ely pressing, and so 
on, as fast as these evidences of indebtedness came 
ir. It is a pro.ess, however, which nobody has 
yet been quite able to make available, except the 
Secictary, (o whom this power was given, and is 
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again to be given by the present bill. 

* cir, was in May, 1833. In March following, 
spoiher "emission was authorized; and now, in 
Mareb 1840, another demand is made; and always 
the ground of temporary measures. Sir, they 

in to wear too much the appearance of per- 
es ; and, aS a permanent remedy, every body 
agrees, 1 suppose, that it is the worst, most expen- 
‘ge, and least convenient remedy that can be re- 
viedo. 1 Shall not go —_ a emmernon seen 
: of supplying the wants of the Treasury 
on eel sare been suggested. The argu- 
ments against the use of Treasury notes, of Go- 
yernment paper money, have been very fully and 
very ably stated by other gentlemen. Our own 
istory, and the history of other nations, admo- 
sishes us upon this subject. Eminent statesmen 
sndfinanciers of our country have testified against 
i, Experience lifis her warning voice. But I 
yish simply to remark that it is a mode'of present 
relief merely. ht puts off the pressure for a single 
jay. Being always receivable, these notes are 
always coming in, leaving . the Treasury as desti- 
teas it was before. Tae great embarrassments 
which the Treasury has labored under for three 
have grown out of being deprived of other 
mean’, by the payment of so large a portion of the 
revenue in these notes. a 
the Secretary are full upon this subject. The Trea- 
sury is perpetually exposed to “fluctuation” and 


contingency, and, if the system is to be continued, | 


willoften find itself in severe straits. 


Gentlemen have spoken of these notes as only 
being issued in payment of public dues; but that is 
not their only use. Many of them are used “ to 
borrow money upon.” The act expressy autho- 
rizesit. If, then, we are to make a loan, is it not 
better to make it in the usual form, upon certifi- 


cates of stock, which are not thus receivable in. 


payment of revenue, but payable at the pleasure 
and convenience of the Government, instead of the 
holder? The means and resources e: the Treasu- 
sury will then always be understood, and something 
hke certainty and regularity in its operations may 
be anticipated. But the objection to ‘hat mode is 
more nomival than real. Itis said that that would 
be “a debt,” and “ta national debt isa national 
curse.” Why, are not these very notes a national 
deb’? Do wenotowe them? Are we not to pay 
them? Has not money, in fact, been borrowed 
upon them? Have not loans been made upon 
them? 


When the honorable chairman tells us that he 
isnot making a Joa, but is only anticipating re- 
venue, does he not know that a large portion of 
former emissions have been used to bi. rrow money 
on? Of the two millions now outstanding, a large 
proportion are now held by the banks. 


(Mr. Jowxs here interposed, and said he did not 
know this to be the case, nor did he believe that 
such was the fact } 


Mr. Evans. A portion are undoubtedly still in 
circulation, but the exhibits iately made of the con- 
dition of some of the banks show that large amounts 
of those notes are in their possession. The Man- 
hattan Bank for one, and others in Philadelphia. 
And that very fact has been assigned as one of 
the reasons of the present difficulties of these in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Jones. I here stateon authority which I 
cannot question, that there never has been an ar- 
rangement between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and any bank, that the notes shall be keptaput one 
day. far from it, the arrangement has been ex- 
actly the reverse. The Secretary has expressly re- 
served to himself the right to redeem the note:, 
even befure they become due; and a large amount 
of them has actually been called in, and the inte- 
Test on them saved. 

Mr. Evans. Called in? It may be so, but I de- 
sire to know whether a considerable portion of the 
notes have not been used to borrow upon? I do 
not say any arrangement has been entered into to 
keep them out. I know not how that is. 

_ Mr. Jowzs. It is true the notes have in many 
instances been exchanged for specie, but whenever 
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this has been done, the bank has always been re- 
quired first to deposite the money in specie, subject 
to the Secretary’s draft, before the notes have been 
given. 

Mr. Evans. That is what I understand. The 
mode of proceeding is this. The Secre‘ary places 
an amount of notes in the banks. He says he has 
exchanged them for specie, but the fact is, he ob- 
tained acredit on the books of the bank, subject to 
his draft for the amount thus deposited. Upon this 
credit he draws, as the wants of the Government re- 
quire. In some cases the holders of bis dratts may 
perhaps cbtain specie, but in most cases they have 
undoubiedly been paid in the notes of the bank 


Mr, Jones. My information is, that no Treasu- 
ry no'e has been exchanged for bank paper, but 
that the bank has always deposited the specie be- 
fore receiving the notes, and that they have always 
been received at par. 


Mr. Evans. The specie deposited? Where? 


Mr. Jones. The bank has placed the amount 
to the credit of the Secretary. 


Mr. Evaxs Undoubtedly. Just so. That is 
what I say. The Secretary requires the Manhat- 
tan Bank, for example, to give him credit for half 
a million of dollars on their books. They do so, 
He has got credit for that amount, which, like all 
other credits, may be drawn out in specie, and for 
this he gives Treasury notes, and that the honora- 
ble gentleman calls exchanging Treasury notes for 
specie; but whether the Secretary’s drafts shall be 
paid in specie is a matter to be arranged with the 
banks by the holder of the draft, and not by the Se. 
cretary of the Treasury. The bank receives the 
Treasury notes, and keeps them on deposite; the 
honorable chairman says that the Secretary never 
pays over par, but Lask if he leaveshiscredit cr any 


. part of it undrawn for any period? Does he not: 


pay more than the amount of interest specified on 
the face of the notes? Does the bank advance the 
specie at the time the notes commence running, or 
does it hold it on deposite a considerable period while 
the interest ‘s going cn? 


Mr.Jonzs. If the gentleman will take the whole 
amount of interest paid on all the Treasury notes 
issued since 1837, he will find that it does not ex- 
ceed four per cent. Tae money is not raised till it 
is needed. 


_ Mr. Evans. Ican readily anderstand why the 
interest does not average over four per cent. Two 
and a half millions of these notes bore only an in- 
terest of two per cent. while something less than a 
million had an interest of one mill. Now, when 
you throw these into the aggregate, it reduces the 
average, of course; besides that, many of these 
notes come in early, in the payment ef duties, and 
before much interest had accrued. I was much 
surprised to hear the chairman say that the Secre- 
tary has called ba-k these notes and redeemed 
them, and thus saved interest, when every comma- 
nication from the Department tells us that they 
have been forced on him in the payment of duties. 

Mr. Jones. Thatisso. Of the three millions 
Jast issued, only two millions remained out on the 
first of January. The rest had been called back 
and redeemed. 


Mr. Evans. That is precisely what does not 
appear. They were not ‘“‘cal’ed back,” but came 
back in the payment of duties, agaiost his will. 

Mr. Jorxus. They were ca'led back under the 
direction of the Secretary, as I think his statement 
shows. 


Mr. Evans. I am aware of no such statement 
—of no such fact. On the other hand, the Secre- 
tary has been perpetuaily embarrassed, because 
they have come in upon him so rapidly. It has 
been a source of annoyance to him; and quite sure 
I am there is no evidence that any of them have 
been redeemed, voluntarily, before maturity. 

My object, in this part of my remarks, is, to 
show that this is not the most coavenient mode of 
obtainirg money. [1 is not denied that one cause, 
and achiefone,of the present emergency is, the 
liability of the Treasury to be called on for the re- 
demption of thé notes now outstanding. Both the 
Secretary and the honorable chairman himeelf ad- 


mit this; and, so far, fortify the argument | am 
using. 


Tn respect to the constitutional power of the Go- 
vernment to issue bills of this description, whish 
was so ably argued by the honorable member [rom 
Georgia, [Mr. Kixa | I confess, if this were a new 
question, I Shvuld feel considerable hesitation. 
But I consider that this has been practically set- 
thd by wise end eminent men, and sustained by 
public opinion. It is far better to enjoy the Cen- 
stitution than to quarrel about it; to live under its 
wholesome provisions, and to give it strength and 
permanency, than to involve it in perpetual obsca- 
rity and doub!; and I agree so far with the argu- 
ment of the honorable member from New York, 
(Mr. Vanpearroen ] He holds that some respect 
is due, upon questions of this sort, to the opinions 
and acts of preceding Congresses, quite as compc- 
— to judge upon constitutional questions as our- 
selves. 


Tuey afford in themselves, as he thinks, strong 
evidence for the constitutionality of any measure; 
at the same time I could wish that the honorable 
member would practise a little more on his own 
principles. I heard the same argument used not 
Jong ago in favor of an appropriation for the Cam- 
berland road, by an honorable member from ln- 
diana, [Mr. Howarp,] and I am disposed, as far 
as possible, always, to yield io such authority. At 
the same time, I think I can put to beth these gen- 
tlemen, who lay so much stress upen the arga- 
ment, a case, where not only preccding Congresses, 
commencing with the first which assembled under 
the Constitution, embrac'ng many of the framers 
of that instrument in its number, have established 
upon the fullest deliberation the constitutionality 
of a great public measure, a measure for a long 
period sustained by popular opinion, and fiaally 
confirmed as a constitutional act by the h ghest ju- 
dicial tribunal of the country, in which both those 
honorable gentlemen will, at once, repudiate the 
argument to which, when it suits their purposes, 
they attach so much importance. I do not profess 
to know the exact opinions of either; but I hazard 
little in the surmise that both will be found deny- 
ing the constitutional power of the Government io 
establish a National Bank. Waving, therefore, 
all discussion of the con-titutional power of Con- 
gress upon this subject, the only question for us is 
one of expediency. If I believed, with the hono- 
rable chairman, that the emergency is temporary 
only, and that the receipts of the year would be 
adequate to the expenditures and the redemption 
of the notes, and if I did not believe that this was 
to be an enduring and habitual resort of the Trea- 
sury, | might te quie willing to vote for this bill 
in preference to any other mode of supplying the 
Treasury; but, believiog, as I do, that the practice 
will continue, and will increase from year to year, 
and desirieg as I do, especia'ly at this particular 
juncture, to see the Treasury better supplied and 
more ready to meet a great emergency should such 
arise, I should greatly bave preferred earlier action, 
and a different mode. The chairman himself can- 
not but see that we are not now left free to choose. 
Here is a great public necessity, so great that the 
Department is anxious that the bill shouid pars 
this day. Tne chairman desires to get it out of 
committee to-night The cry, at every interval, is 
question, question. Now, sir, does not this coun- 
tenance the idea which the gentleman seemed so 
earnest to repel, that this bill is thrust upon vs 
when we have no opportunity to resort to any other 
resource? I wish it were otherwise. 1 wish 
that the Treasury was in a_ condition .to 
meet the exigencies which the wants of the 
coming year may cast upon it. I regret that 
the finances of the country have become so de- 
ranged, and that the prospect is so discouraging. 
Earlier attention should have been given to i'; but, 
in the condition in which we find ourselves, | can- 
not consent to oppose any obstacle to the only mea- 
sure of relief to the Treasury which we have the 
opportunity of granting. I cannot bat hope, how- 
ever, that the condition of the finances will attract 
more of the attention of the House thaa has hither- 
to been given to it, and that early measures may 
be adopted to render it healthy and stable. 
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PEECH OF Mr. WEBSTER, 
or Massacuvsetrs, 


In Senate, June 5, 18A0—On Mr. Clay’s motion to 
strike oul the compulsory part of the Bankrupt 
Bill. 

Mr. Wessrer addressed the Senate as follows: 

The commendable temper.in which the discus- 
sion has been so far conducted leads me to hope that 
now, when we are in the midst of the difficulties of 
the question, the Senate will indulge me in a few 
remarks. That there are difficulties, I freely ac- 
knowledge. ‘The subject of bankruptcies is a diffi- 
cult subject every where, and perhaps particularly 
difficult here, as one of the results of a division of 
legislative powers between Congress and the States. 
But these difficulties are not insurmountable ; and 
their only influence, therefore, should be to stimu- 
late our efforts, and to increase at once our caution 
and our Zeal. 

It seems agreed, by all the friends of any bank- 
rupt bill, that there shall be a provision for volun- 
tary bankruptcy. The question now is, whether 
there ought to be also a compulsory power, or a 
power on the part of creditors to subject their debt- 
ors, in certain cases, to the operation of the law. 

It is well known that the bill” by me introduced 
contained such a power, and I should still prefer to 
retain it. But I do not think this of so mueh im- 
portance as some other gentlemen, and should cheer- 
fully support a bill which should not contain it, if, 
by so doing, I should céntribute to the general suc- 
cess of the measure. In truth, on this question and 
on many others, my vote will be governed by a de- 
sire to make the bil acceptable to others. ~ 

Now, sir, the argument for the compulsory clause 
is, that, without this power, the creditors have no 
security; that the bill is a one-sided measure—a 


measure for the benefit and relief of debtors only, 


quite regardless of the just rights of creditors. All 
this Ideny. I maintain, on the contrary, not only 
that there is just security for the rights of creditors 
under the voluntary part of the bill, but that that 
part, of itself and by itself, is of the highest value 
and importance to creditors. ‘This proposition takes 
for granted what I have no doubt will be found truae— 
that persons in insolvent circumstances will gene- 
rally become voluntary bankrupts; and, in the sec- 
ond place, I maintain that very little value is added 
to the security of creditors by the compulsory part 
of the bill. , 

These are the points on which I propose now par- 
ticularly to address the Senate, and, with its pa- 
tience, | hope to make them clear. 

When I speak of creditors, I mean the class of 
ereditors generally; or all who, in the course of 
business, give trust for merchandise or other things 
sold, or for money loaned. 

When I speak of the creditors of insolvents, 1 
mean the creditors, in the mass, of such persons as 
are actually and really insolvent; that is, unable te 
pay their debis, whether their insolvency be known 
and acknowledged or not. : 

And to creditors, and the rights of creditors, in 
both these senses and uses of the word, I maintain 
that the provisions contained in the voluntary part 
of this bill are of great value. : 

The rights of creditors are the means which the 
laws furnish for the enforcement and collection of 
their deb‘s. In the case of an insolvent debtor, the 
laws at present give to the creditor, ameng other 
things, a right to pursue and demand his future 
earnings. ‘This right the present bill proposes to 
take away. 

The question is, therefore, whether, in talking 
away this right, the bill provides for the creditor 
any just equivalent. 

1 do not admit, indeed, that by a bankrupt law we 
might noi take away some of the existing rights or 
remedies of creditors, if it should appear just and 
proper so to do, without providing any new right or 
remedy as an equivalent. The relation of debtor 
and creditor forms a general subject of legislation. 
The proper law-making power may act upon this 
relation, and alter and modify it, upon principles of 
general policy, justice, and utility, whenever it sees 
at. 

But Lam willing to occupy.a narrower ground, 
and to undertake to show that, by the provisions of 
this bill, we leave creditors in a detier condition 
than we found them. In other words, that, as a vol- 
untary system alone, it is beneficial to creditors. 

The law, it is proposed, shall last some few years, 
that Congress and the country may see what is its 
actual operation. It will act immediately after it 


shall have ; and this operation, as 1 main- 
tain, will be favorable to ereditors. In other words, 
the law will be useful to creditors in the creation of 
debts. It will, I insist, increase the probability that 
he who parts with his money or his merchandise on 
credit, will be paid for his merchandise or repaid 
his money. Sir, we live in a highly commercial 
country, and a highly commercial and enterprising 
age. The system of credit, which I hold to be very 
useful, and indeed essential to our general prosper- 
ity, may no doubt be carried to excess, and often is 
carried to excess. ‘There is such a thing as over- 
trading, and such a thing as false credit; and both 
these things are public evils. All admit this; and 
many think the evils so great, that they seem to be 
enemies to the credit system altogether. I am not 
one of these; but still I desire to keep credit within 
bounds, and to avoid over-trading. 

Now, sir, what is it that upholds so much false 
credit? What is it that enables men to extend their 
transactions so far beyond their capital? What is 
it that enables them, also, to go on, often for a long 
time, after they have become really insolvent? Sir, 
it is the practice of endorsement and suretyship ; a 
practice, I venture to say, more extensive in the 
United States than in any other country. Men get 
trust upon the strength of other men’s names. Ido 
not speak of the discount of notes and bills taken in 
the common operations of sale and purchase, but I 
speak of pure accommodation; of the discount of 
paper representing no transaction of sale or pur- 
chase, but made for borrowing money merely, and 
endorsed for the sole accommodation of the borrow- 
er. That great excesses have been committed in 
operations of this kind, no man who has attended to 
the transactions of trade can doubt; nor can any one 
doub: that great evils arise from this source. En- 
dorsement and suretyship, therefore, are the means 
by whigh excessive and false credit is upholden. 
And how is this endorsement obtained? This leads 
us one step further in the inquiry. How is it that 
persons continuing to carry on business after they 
are really insolvent, and are suspected if not known 
to be so, can procure others to endorse their paper ? 
Sir, we all know how it is. It is by promising to 
secure endorsers at all events. It is by giving an 
assurance that, if the party stups, a preference shall 
be made, and the favored creditors shall be his en- 
dorsers. Hence it is quite general, perhaps almost 
universal, that when an insolvent assigns his prop- 
erty for the benefit of his creditors, he classifies his 
creditors, and puts endorsers into the first class. 
This has become a sort of honorary law. A man 
that disregards it is in some measure disgraced. 
We hear daily of honorary debts, and we hear re- 
proaches against those who, being insolvent, have 
yet pushed on, in the hope of retrieving their af- 
fairs, until, when failure does come, (and come it 
does, sooner or later,) they have not enough left to 
discharge these honorary obligations. Now, at the 
bot om of al) this is preference. The preference of 
one creditor to another, both debts being honest, is 
allowed by the general rules of law; but is not al- 
lowed by bankrupt laws. And this right of prefer- 
ence is the foundation on which the structure rests. 

On the legal right or power of preference lies the 
promise of preference. 

On the promise of preference lies endorsement. 

On endorsement lies excessive and false credit. 

On excessive and false credit lies over-trading. 

This, sir, is the regular stratification. If we strike 
out preference, we shall knoek away the foundation 
sione; and this bill will strike it out. 

If this bill shall pass, ory endorser who shall 
not take previous security will see that, in case of 
failure, he can no longer be protected or preferred, 
but must come in for his share, and his share only, 
with other creditors. And this is right. For one, 
I have always thought that, if any difference were 
to be made, endorsers should be paid last—because 
they come in as volunteers, they profess te run a 
risk. They are not giving credit in the common 
way, as other persons do who sell on trust, in the 
ordinary way of business, and in order to earn their 
livelihood, But they assume a voluntary respunsi- 
bility; and why should they be preferred to the gro- 
cer, the tailor, or the butcher, who has only dealt in 
the common way of his trade, and has not volun- 
teered to give any trust or credit whatever? Well, 
sir, will not endorsement stay its hand when this 
bill shall have taken away all power of preference ? 
Will not men hesitate, more than they now do, about 
lending their names, when they find that, in case of 
failure, they must come in for neighbor’s fare with 
all other creditors? I think they will. 

And, sir, if there be less of endorsement, there 


will be less of fictitious credit and less of over 
ding. Every man’s business will be brought doy, 
so much the nearer to his own property, his Own 
capital, and his own means. ‘And if every tee 
man’s business bé brought down to some nearer 
portion to his own capital and bis own means I 
not this diminish the probability of his failure 
Certainly it does; and therefore whoever deals —~ 
him and trusts him is not so likely to lose his 4 . 
There will be more general security in givin ~. 
its ; and, therefore, I say that if you take pr ws 
power and practice of preference, you affect, to 4 
extent, false credit and over-trading, and by _ 
means, you give a security to the creditor even it 
the creation of his debt; and this is one advaniar 
to the whole class of ereditors to be expected fron 
this bill. It is a general advantage, and its precise 
amount cannot be stated ; but it is a clear advantare 
aevertheless. ee 
But there is a second, and a still greater adyan. 


ae 

Mr. President, allow me to ask, what is that fea. 
ture—the culpable feature—which we most often 
see in the insolvencies which take place among the 
trading classes? What is that which there is the 
more frequent occasion to regret and to reprehend? 
Is it not, that the party has gone on too long? Js jt 
not, that after he knew himself to be really inso}- 
vent—that is, after he knew he had not property 
enough left to pay his delts—instead of stopping 
and winding up his concerns, he has ventured stiii 
deeper, and made his ultimate case thereby stjjj 
more desperate? Under the present state of lay 
this happens quite too often. I am afraid it wil] te 
found, on inquiry, that failures are generally worse 
in this country than elsewhere ; that isto say, that 
generally the amount of assets is less in proportion 
to the amount of debts. 

And, in my opinion, the present state of the law 
encourages and produces this very result. For, sir, 
let me ask, what will a man naturally do, who has 
been unfortunate, and has sustained such losses as 
to bring his property below his debts, while this is 
known to himself and not known to others? If he 
stops and surrenders, however honestly and fairly, 
he cannot be sure of a discharge, and the unpaid 
balance may keep him a pauper for life. Un the 
other hand, he sees that another voyage, another 
speculation, some new turn of fortune, may possi- 


bly relieve him, and bring him out a man of prop- 


erty. 

On one side, poverty for life is his cal prospect, 
and only destiny—so far, at least, as the law allows 
him any ground of hope ; and on the other, there is 
some chance of escape. Now, sir, I will ask any 
sensible man, if a state of law could be devised more 
likely to encourage headlong enterprise and rash 
speculation? Can you "ae ug a man in a condition 
where he will be more likely to throw himself upon 
desperate chances, and to plunge deeper and deeper’ 

e are not without experience on this point, and 
much instruction may be gathered from one memo- 
rable instance. The great fire in New York is sup- 
posed to have destroyed oes. to the amount 0! 
iwenty or twenty-five millions of dollars, in houses, 
warehouses, and merchandise. But nobody failed. 
This is a fact full of admonition. I pray attention 
to it. Nobody failed, notwithstanding this immens 
loss of property. And what was the reason? No 
one doubts that hundreds were rendered deeply in- 
solvent by this so extensive calamity. Why, then, 
did they not stop? The answer is, that the exten! 
of their losses was, in mens. cases, known only \o 
themselves, and they concealed their own true con- 
dition. And they had strong motives so to do. Ii 
they announced thicmeslves insolvent and soppel 
ection was before them and their families for their 
whole lives but poverty and distress. On the other 
hand, there was a possibility of hope that, if they 
could maintain their credit, they might, by extreme 
exemion and extreme good fortune, extricate them- 
selves. On the strength of that hope, slight as it 
was, they buoyed themselves up, and tried to stem 
the current which was carrying them, notwithstan¢. 
ing all their struggles, to utter and desperate bank: 
ruptey. They paid exorbitant interest for money ; 
they suffered themselves to be jewed in every dark 
alley in the city; they sacrificed every thing ‘0 
maintain their credit, and, in the end, when every 
thing else was gone, credit went also, And when 
they finally failed, where was the fund for dividend 
to creditors?) Why, sir, it had gone to the pocke! 
of the capitalist; it had been devoured by the vora- 
city of usury. i know of one instance in which 2 
merehant paid more than fifty thousand dollars, ¢*- 
tra and unlawful interest, for the purpose of up 
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his credit ; and failed after all. And there 
re well-authenticated cases of the payment of still 


larger sums. Boundless extras and cool exorbi- 
tancy were thus suffered to eat,up what belonged to 


itors. 
5 sir, would it not have been much better for 

ies and for the public that these unfortunate 
rsons should have stopped payment the morning 
afer the fire, assigned all that was left of their prop- 
erty, and receiv adischarge? And this, be as- 
sured, many of them would have done if the law 
had provided that by so doing they might have ob- 
tained that discharge. But there was no such legal 
provision ; they had no hope on that side, but from 
ihe consent of al/ their creditors; and they believed 
that ald would not consent, and therefore there was 
no way left to them but to keep on, wading into 
deeper water at every step, and stopping at last, with 
nothing to divide save among endorsers. 

Mr. President, we hear it frequently said that all 
honest debtors may always obtain discharges from 
their creditors upon an honest assignment of their 
effects. This is the language of the memorial of 
the Board of Trade, and this is the language, espe- 
cially, of the letter to the honorable member from 
New York, which has been read. Sir, such is not 
my opinion, nor the fruit of my experience. I be- 
lieve that creditors are generally humane and just; 
put there will be some, always, or often, who are 
selfish, unjust, or indifferent. There will be some, 
often, who will not compound. The man, there- 
fore, who would stop, since he knows he is insol- 
vent, if he could be sure of a discharge, cannot be 
sure of it. He may be as honest as possible; he 
may strip himself of the last farthing; but yet he 
cannot promise himself any release. It is notorious 
ihat some creditors will and“do hold on; and as to 
the debtor, this is as decisive as if all did so. 

Now, sir, this bill proposes an object to a man 
whose circumstances have become insolvent, and 
makes that object sure. It tells him, by way of in- 
ducing him to stop in season, and before he has 
wasted his property, that, by assigning, and acting 
honestly in all things, he shall have a discharge ; 
that no unreasonable creditor shall be able to pre- 
vent it; and with this certainty before him, he will 
stop in season, or, at least, is much more likely to 
sop in season than he is at present. 

This, then, sir, is the second benefit which this 
bill confers on creditors. And who will deny that 
it is a clear and a great benefit? It holds outa 
strong inducement to debtors to stop in season, and 
to distribute their property honestly, while they have 
yet popes to distribute, and before they have wast- 
ed it all in useless sacrifices to retrieve their affairs. 

But there is a third benefit which this bill confers 
on creditors, It takes away the power and the mo- 
tive of concealment. Under the present state of 
things, the motives of an insolvent man lead in ‘the 
opposite direction of his duties. Every thing is 
brought to bear against his honesty and integrity. 
He has every temptation to cdnced his property ; 
and there are many ways in which he may conceal 
it. If he surrenders all, he cannot be discharged, 
and, therefore, will be in no condition to earn any 
thing more. He may, therefore, not choose to sur- 
render, and may set his creditors at defiance. I 
have heard of an instance in which a man failed 
for one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and he 
showed assets to the amount of eighty thousand, and 
there was no reason to suppose that he had any 

more, or had acted dishonestly in any way. He 
offered to give all up for a discharge; but while 
most of his creditors were willing to discharge him 
on such a surrender, some were not. A year afier- 
wards he renewed his offer of giving up all, but his 
property had by this time become diminished by ten 
thousand dollars, so that he had but seventy thou- 
sand to offer; and the obstinate creditors of last year 
were now willing to take what was then offered, 
but would not take less ; and so the process of offer 
and refusal went on; and the last I heard of the 
case, this proceeding was likely to result in the cre- 
ditor’s getting nothing, and the debtor’s becoming a 


pe 


there be not many cases exactly like this, or 
quite so strong in all their circumstances, there are 
still very many which much resemble it; and this 
bill will put an end to them all. 
Sir, the great power by which the debtor is to be 
moved to act honestly and fairly, is his hope of a 
. This is to him every thing. rd] 
any object, in his view, can be greater. It 
is this which is to reinstate him in a condition of 
effort and action. Creditors can obtain a benefit 


- Means of this, far superior to any good which tke 


can ever get by holding on to his future earnings. 
Generally, this last right is good for nothing to the 
mass of creditors, though sometimes an individual 
may profil by it. In some cases, it is true, where 
the amount of deb! is small, the bankrupt will strug- 
gle hard to earn the means of payment, that he may 
afterwards work for himself. But if the amount be 
large, he will make no such effort. He will not 
work altogether for his creditors. Not only will he 
not do that, but, as I have already said, he is under 
strong temptation to retain and conceal what he al- 
ready possesses. I need not say of what evil con- 
sequence all this is. I need not say what ill-will 
naturally grows up between debtors and creditors 
standing in this relation. The creditor thinks his 
debior unjust and roguish; the debtor regards his 
creditor as remorseless and cruel; and mutual re- 
proaches and deep bitterness of feeling are often the 
result. How much better, sir—how much better 
every way, that the law, by its timely interference, 
should give the debtor’s property to whom it belongs, 
and set him free to begin a new career of industry 
and usefulness ! 

And in the fourth place, sir, this bill gives the 
creditors an equa/ distribution of the debtor’s efleets. 
In the present state of things, a bankrupt may pay 
one creditor all, and another nothing; and he who 
gets nothing may, perhaps, fail himself, when. if he 
could have received his just proportion, he might 
have been saved. The great interest of the mass of 
creditors is, that the debtor's effects shall be equally 
divided among them all. At present, there is no 
security for such equal division, and this bill pro- 
poses to give that security. Aid L repeat, that if any 
thing ever comes of the power of a creditor to hold 
on upon his debt, in the hope of getting something 
out of the future earnings of a notoriously insolvent 
debtor, it is usually not the mass of creditors, but 
only some one of them who gets any thing; and that 
one, very likely, may be he who deserves least. 

These, Mr. President, are the securities, the new 
securities, the important securities, which this bill 
furnishes to the creditors. Uf there be nothing in 
them, let that be shown; but until it is shown, let it 
not be said that there is nothing in this bill for the 
creditor’s benefit. 

And, Mr. President, these provisions belong to 
the voluntary as well as the involuntary parts of the 
bill. The real reciprocity, the real equivalent, must 
be looked for in the provisions made for conducting 
the proceedings, and not in the source in which the 
proceedings originate. Suppose creditors to have 
ever so full a power of declaring their debtors bank- 
rupts: this would not avail them, unless proper pro- 
visions were made for a full assignment and fair 
distribution of the property. 

On the other hand, if such provisions be made, 
the creditor is secured, although the proceedings 
originate with the debtor himself. It may be wise, 
or it may be unwise, to retain the coercive clauses; 
but, whether retained or not, they do not constitute 
the true equivalent or reciprocal benefit of the ered- 
itor. The real state of the case stands thus: the 
benefit of a debtor consists in obtaining a discharge ; 
this he shall have; but, in order to obtain it, he shall 
give the creditors the benefits of a full and honest 
surrender of all his property; he shall show, if a 
merchant, that he has kept proper and regular books 
of account; it must not appear that there has been 
any false swearing on his part, or the concealment 
of any part of his property; or that he has admitted 
any false or fictitious debi against his estate; or that 
he has applied any trust money to his own use; or 
that he has paid any debt by way of preferring one 
creditor to another, in contemplation of bankruptcy. 
And the Senate, if they see fii, may insert that the 
consent of creditors should be necessary to his dis- 
charge; though, for one, I should never consent to 
that, without reserving a right to the debtor to sumn- 
mon dissenting creditors to appear before the. proper 
tribunal, and show some just reason for withholding 
their assent. 

I have now, sir, gone through with all that I pro- 
posed to say upon the voluntary part of this bill. My 
undertaking wasto show that that part of the bill does 
by itself, and of and in itself alone, contain pro- 
visions of the highest importance to creditors, and 
the security of creditors; and on the various points 
which I have noticed, I am ready to meet any gen- 
tleman who may choose to contest the matter. The 
opinions which I have expressed I hold with confi- 
dence, and am willing to defend them, and to submit 
them to the judgment of ali men of experience. 


_ My second ag roposition was, that whether 
it were advisable on the whole, or not, te retain the 
















































compulsory part, yet that that part did not give any 
important addition to the security of creditors; and 
that therefore it was not of great consequence 
whether it be retained or not. 

In the first place, let us remember that the form 
of proceeding is the same, after its commencement, 
whether it be begun by the debtor or his creditor. 
If there be any benefit to the creditor at all in the 
compulsory part, it must be in the mere power of 
declaring his debtor a bankrupt under certain cir- 
cumstances, and of making him, willing or unwil- 
ling, go through the bankrupt process. Now the 
difficulty is, that though this power might some- 
times be beneficial to the creditor, yet it is next to 
impossible so to describe the circuinstances which 
shall constitute a just occasion for the exereise of 
the power, as not to leave it still, in a great measure, 
a voluntary matter jith the debtor when he will 
subject himself to the provisions of the law. This 
has been found the difficulty in all systems, and most 
bankruptcies are therefore now substantially volun- 
tary. ose acts which are, in this bill, called acts 
of bankruptcy, and which, if committed, shall en- 
able a creditor to sue out a commission against his 
debtor, are, nearly all of them, voluntary acts, which 
the debior may perform or not, at his pleasure; and 
which of course he will not perform, if he wishes 
to avoid the process of bankruptcy. 

These acts, as stated in the bill, are, secretly de- 
parting from the State, with intent to defraud his 
creditors; fraudulently procuring himself to be ar- 
rested, or his lands and goods attached or taken in 
execution; removing or concealing his goods, to 
prevent their being levied upon or taken by legal 
yrocess; making any fraudulent conveyance of his 
toads or goods; lying in jail twenty days for want 
of bail; or escaping from jail, or not giving security 
according to law. when his lands or effects shall be 
attached by process. 


Most of these acts an insolvent may-avoid the 
commission of, if he choose, especially as there are 
now few instances of inprisonment for debt. ‘The 
acts of bankruptcy, according tothe British statute, 
are very much like those in this bill. But a trader 
may declare himself insolvent, and thereupon a 
commission may issue against him ; and that is sup- 
posed to be now the common course. Creditors 
will seldom, if ever, use this power. A creditor 
desirous of proceeding against his debtor for pay- 
ment or security, naturally acts for himself alone. 
He arrests his person, attaches his property, (if the 
law allows that to be done,) or gets security for his 
own debt the best way he can, leaving others to look 
out for themselves. 
such cases, is not necessary and is uncommon ; and 
a single creditor, acting for himself only, is much 
more likely to take other means for the security of 
his debt than that of putting his debtor into bank- 
ruptcy. Nevertheless, I admit there are possible 
cases in which the power might be useful. 1 admit 
it would be well if creditors could sometimes stop 
the career of their debtors; and if the honorable 
member from New York, or any other gentleman, 
ean frame a clause for that purpose, at once efficient 
and safe, I shall vote fur it. Even as these clause: 
now stand, I should prefer to have them in the bill, 
my original proposition having been, as is well 
known, that there should be both compulsory and 
voluntary bankruptcy ; and I vote now to strike the 

rovision out, only because others, I find, object to 
it, and because I do not think it of any great impor- 

tance. 

I proceed, sir, to take some notice of the remarks 
of the honorable member trom New York; and 
what I have first to say is, thathis speech appeared 
to me to be a speech against the whole bill, rather 
than a speech in favor of retaining the compulsory 
clause. He pointed out the evilsthat might arise 
from the voluntary part of the bill; but every one of 
them might arise, too, under the other part, He 
spoke of the hardship to creditorsin New York— 
that they should be obliged to take notice of the in- 
solvency of their debtors in the Western States, and 
to go thither to prove their debts or resist the dis- 
charge. But this aoe, certainly, is no greater 
when the western debtor declares himself bankrupt, 
than when he commits an act of bankruptey, on 
which some western creditor sues out a commission 
against him. ; 

All the other inconveniences, dangers, or hardships 
to creditors, which the honorable gentleman enn- 
merated, were, in like manner, so far as I recollect, 
as likely to arise when a creditor pots the debtor 
into bankruptcy, as when he puts himselfin. The 
gentleman’s argument, therefore, is an argument 
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inst the whole bill. He thinks eastern creditors 
of western debtors will be endangered, because State 
Legislatures, in States where debtors live, as well as 
commissioners, assignees, &c., will have all their 
sympathies on the side of the debtors. Why, sir, 
State Legislatures will have nothing to do with the 
matter, under this bill; and, as to the rest, how is it 
now? Are not creditors now in the power of local 
administrations, affected, in all respects, by these 
same sympathies? Are there no instances, indeed; 
and is there no danger of laws, staying process, em- 
barrasing remedies, or otherwise interrupting the 
regular course of legal collection? For my own 
rt, | cannot doubt that a New York merchant, 
earning that his debtor in the south or west was in 
insolvent or failing circumstances, would prefer 
that his affairs should be settled in bankruptey, in 
the courts of the United States, much sooner than 
that he should settle them himself, paying whom 
he pleased, and disposing of his property according 
to his own will, or under the administration of the 
insolvent laws of the State, 


The gentleman seemed to fear that, if western 
traders may make themselves bankrupts, New York 
merchants will be shy of them, and that western 
credit will be impaired cr checked. Perhaps there 
would be no great harm, if this should be so. A 
little more caution might not be unprofitable ; but 
the answer to all such suggestions is, that the bill 
applies only to cases of insol vents—actual,real insol- 
vents ; and when traders are actually insolvent, the 
sooner it is known the better, nine times out of ten. 
Nor doI feel any alarm for our mercantile credit 
abroad, which has awakened the fears of the gentle- 
man. What can foreign merchants suppor better 
for them than such an administration of the effects 
of debtors here, as that, if there be foreign creditors, 
they shall be sure of a just and equal dividend, 
without preference either to creditors at home or 
endorsers? It is not long since, in some of the 
States—I hope it is not so anywhere now—that 
creditors within the State had preference over credi- 
tors out of it. And, if we look to other countries, 
do we find that well-administered systems of bank- 
ruptey enfeeble or impair mercantile credit? Is it 
so in regard to England or to France ? 


The honorable member feels alarm, too, lest the 
banks should be great sufferers under the operation 
of this bill. He is apprehensive that if it shall pass, 
‘very many debtors of the banks will become bank- 
rupts, pay other creditors more or less, and pay the 
banks nothing. Sir, this is not according to my 
observation. Bank debts are usually preferred 
debts, because they are debts secured by endorse- 
ment. But, by mentioning the case of the banks, 
the gentleman has suggested ideas which I have 
jong entertained, and which I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to express briefly, though I shall not dwell 
on them. 


Sir,.a great part of the credit of the country is 
bank credit. A great part of all endorsement and 
suretyship is bank endorsement and bank surety- 
ship. I do notspeak particularly of the great cities: 
I speak of the country generally. Now, endorse- 
ment, as I have already said, rests on the idea of 
preference. And if we take away preference, do 
we not diminish bank endorsement and bank accom- 
modation ? And do we not, in this way, act directly 
on the quantity of bank paper issued for circula- 
tion? Do we not keep the issues of paper nearer 
to the real wants of society? This view of the 
case might be pressed and amplified. There is 
much in it, if 1 am-not mistaken. For the present, 
I only suggest it; but he who shall consider the sub- 
ject longest and deepest, will be most thoroughly 
convinced that in this respect, as well as others, the 
abolition of preference to endorsers will act bene- 
ficially to the public. 


The immediate motion before the Senate, Mr. 
President, does not justify a further extension of 
my observations on this part of the case. ny ob- 
ject has been to prove that this bill isnot one-sided— 
is not a bill for debiors only; but is what it ought to 
be—a bill making just, honest, and reasonable pro- 
visions for the distribution of the effects of insolvents 
among their creditors ; and that the voluntary part 
of the bill alone secures all these principal chiects, 
because, in the great and over-ruling motive.of ob- 
taining a discharge, it holds out an object to debtors 
who know themselves to be involventto stop, to stop 
seasonably, to ee honestly, and to conform im 
good faith to all the provisions intended for the 
security of their creditors, . 
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SPEECH OF Ma. CLAY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In Senate, June 4, 1840.—On his motion to strike out 
the compulsory part of the Bankrupt Bill, 

Mr. Cay, of Kentucky, said that the portion of 
the debate on this measure, which he had the bene- 
fit of hearing, and he learnt that the residue of it, 
(what he had regretted that he had bee nprevented 
by andisposition from profiting by,) had been con- 
ducted with good temper, ability, and dignity. Per- 
haps, if he had been able to listen to the whole, he 
would not now trespass upon the attention of the 
Senate, but he promised not to detain it long. 

The power invested in Congress by the Constitu- 
tion (continued Mr. Cray) to establish uniforin 
laws upon the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States, is a feature in the scheme of the 
General Government somewhat at variance with 
its general character. Its predominant principle 
is, with only a few exceptions, to assume the regu- 
lation of the general concerns of the whole Union, 
and to leave to the respective States the care of 
local or particular interests. The States retain the 
power of providing for the transfer and succession 
of property of all kinds, and for the enforcement 
of the obligations and duties incident to all private 
relations, including that of creditor and debtor. In 
the few instances in which the Federal Judiciary 
is charged with jurisdiction over the latter relation, 
the object is to secure an impartial administration 
of the laws of the several States themselves, rather 
than the Federal laws. 

The motive with the convention which formed 
the Constitution for engrafting this power in it was, 
to secure wniformity in the bankrupt laws prevail- 
ing throughout the United States. Now, I do not 
think that this motive was sufficient to authorize 
the delegation of the power. There is no greater 
necessity for it than there is for uniformity in other 
matters, which unquestionably belong exclusively 
to State legislation. The Staies decide what shall 
be the subjects of property, how it shall be alienated 
during life, or distributed after death; what shall 
be taken by, or exempted from, creditors on execu- 
tion; and to what State or local taxes it shall be 
liable. The laws of the States are various on 
these subjects, and no great inconvenience has been 
practically experienced from this variety. None 
would have resulted from the passage of different 
bankrupt laws in the several States. At least, the 
advantage of uniformity is more than counterbal- 
anced by the difficulty and disadvantage of adapt- 
ing Federal legislation to the various wants and 
peeuliarities of twenty-six States. If, therefore, 
the question now was, whether it be expedient or 
not to confer on Congress the power, I should vote 
in the negative. 

I shall attempt no precise definition of the phrases 
bankruptcy and insolvency which are certainly 
generally used, in the vernacular language, in a 
synonymous sense. I prefer to describe the proper- 
ties or qualities of each system. That of insol- 
vency requires a full surrender of all the property 
and credits of the debtor, takes the administration 
of them out of his hands, distributes them by a 
third party among his creditors, and, finally, afier 
an honest compliance with the provisions of the 
system, exonerates the person of the debtor from 
all arrest or imprisonment on account of pre-exist- 
ing debts. The system does not, it is generally 
supposed, discharge his future acquisitions from 
liability. The bankrupt system too exacts a full 
surrender of the property and credits of the debtor, 
takes the administration of them out of his hands, 
confides the distribution ot them amongst his credit- 
ors to a third party, and, finally, after an honest and 
faithful compliance with the requirements of the 
system, exonerates both the person of the debtor 
from all arrests and imprisonment, and his future 
acquisitions from all liability on account of all 
debts and contracts existing at the period of the 
commission of the act of bankrupicy. : 

Thus, it will be perceived that, on most points, 
there is a strong resemblance between the two 
systems. The essential and characteristic differ- 
ence between them is, that the s of insolvency 
does not, or rather is su to be incompetent 
to, grant; whilst the bankrupt system can confer, an 
effectual discharge of thé debtor from all pre-exist- 
ing debts and a a - That imcompetency of 
the States to provide, in their systems of insolvency, 
for such a discharge, is supposed to result from 
that prohibition to the States, in the Constitution of 
the United States, against their passage of any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, 
















Senate. 


If the several States could i 
laws of bankruptcy adapted onaken rane 45 
wants and conditions, I should be averse to the 
ercise of the power by the General Govem = 
But the States have voluntarily imposed on _ 
selves restraints, and tied their hands. 

Mr. President, power and duty are often synon 
mous. The possession of the exclusive power a 
pass laws on the subject of bankruptcies ad 
General Government, draws after it a high ‘ 
responsible obligation and duty to the Sates one 
Union, and to the people, the performance of whi h 
that Government is net at liberty to elude or neg} ; 
The right of the State (I use the term in its one 
est sense) to the use of the unimpaired faculties f 
I's citizens as producers, as consumers, and as de 
fenders of the commonwealth, is paramount to ‘et 
rights or relations which can be created betwee) 
citizen and citizen. But an honest and unfortunat 
debtor, borne down by a hopeless mags of deby, 
from beneath which he can never rise, is prostrate 
and paralyzed, and rendered utterly incapable of 

rforming his duties to his family or his country 

o say nothing of the dictates of humanity ; Di 
thing of the duties of a parental Government to 


lift up the depressed, to heal the wou:ds, and cheer ee 
and encourage the unhappy man who sees in the - 
pew, Without his fault, nothing but ruin and ep. of 
arrassment, and, in the future, nothing bat gloom ag. 
and despair, I maintain that the public right of the vs 
State, in all the faculties of its members, moral and S 
physieal, is paramount to any supposed rights a 
which appertain to a private creditor. This is the ‘ 
great principle which lies at the bottom of all bank- 7" 
rupt laws, and it is this which gives to the States the 
the right to demand,the passage, and imposes upcn bi 
Congress the duty of enacting a bankrupt system. * 
The number of bankrapts now in the United et 
States has been estimated, by respectable authority, h 
as high as five hundred thousand, and, with their ' 
families and connexions, the total number of all *h 


who are interested in the passage of a bankrupt 
system, has been stated as large as two millions. I et 
hope and believe that this is an exagperued esti+ : 
mate. But the number is undoubtedly very great, ts 
be it what it may ; and it comprehends manyof our 
most active, enterprising, and intelligent citizens. 
Who can think of them without the liveliest sym- 
pathy in their present hopeless condition! With- 
out being irresistibly prompted to exercise all the 
powers with which we are constitutionally invested, 
to raise them up from the depths of despair in 
which they lie, and bring them back to the enjoy- 
ment of life, the support of their families, and the 
service of their country! 

In the execution of many of the powers of this 
Government—certainly in the exercise of the bank- 
rupt power, improvidently, as I think, granted—we 
should constantly bear in mind the distribution of 
legislative authority, in the United States, between 
the several States and the General Government. In 
England and in France, all the powers of legisla- 
tion are concentrated in Parliament orin the Cham- 
bers. Whenever, therefore, either of those legisla- 
tive bodies undertakes to pass a bankru ace it 
must provide, by the minutest details, for the rights 
of both creditors and debtors, or no provision will 
exist forthem. But it is otherwise in the United 
States. Here, the powers of legislation are divided 
between the States and General Government; and 
that of the States is competent to make full and ade- 
quate provision for all the interests of both creditors 
and debtors, except in the sole matter of granting 
an effectual discharge to the debtor. ‘The States | 
can enact, and most of them have enacted, suitable 
laws, by which all the property and credits of the 
debtor can be reached, surrendered, and distributed, 
and frauds and fraudulent transfers effectually 
guarded against. The very section which I have 
moved to strike out, siabracing comentens bank- 
ruptcies, is, I understand, a su ual en Som 
the insolvent system of one of the States. ° is, 
therefore, no necessity for Federal legislation in be- 
half of the creditor. His rights are secured by the 
laws of the States. But, if I should are C 

him, 
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that the States have not fully legislated 
and are incompetent to make full provision for his 
case, I am ready to concur in the passage of any 
just law, within the power of Congress, to render to 
im complete justice. For no one is more sensible 
than I am of the delicacy and caution with which 
the relation of debtor creditor should be touch- 
ecneee od pti aly ge imate inter- 
ests of both parties. But, whatever the are 
authorized to do in relation to their rights, they 
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should be left to rform, as being better judges | 
than Congress is of the local wants and necessities 
of their respective communities. Pe Hei 

This distribution of the power of legislation in 
our systems of Government, suggests, therefore, the 
role which I think ought to govern the Senate, and 
which will guide me, in carrying into effect the 

wer delegated to Congress to pass bankrupt 
aws. That rule is, that the extent of the measure of 
Federal legislation should be limited by the extent of 
the deficiency of State authority to provide for the 
exigency. But the States have provided, or can pro- 
yide, for the creditor. AsI have already shown, 
their systems of insolvency cover all the ground oc- 
eupied by a bankrupt law, except in one particular. 
Perhaps, also, the States cannot destroy fair and 
hona fide preferences created by the debtor, and en- 
force an equal distribution of his effects among all 
his creditors, without respect to liens, or the dignity 
or priority of debts. But it is far from being entirely 
eerrain that such a power ought to be exercised, if 
it be possessed by Congress. Against prospective 

references or liens it is equally competent both 
io Federal and State legislation to provide. 

Seeing, therefore, that the States have provided, 
or can provide, all proper remedies for the enforce- 
ment of the rights and the security of the interests 
of the creditor, I am not aware of the necessity of 
any legislation in his behalf by Congress. But the 
S:ates cannot authorize—at least the general im- 
pression is that they cannot authorize—an effectual 
discharge of an honest debtor from all his existing 
debts, after he shall have made a fair and full sur- 
render of all his effects. Hence the necessity, and 
the exact extent of the necessity, of Federal legisla- 
tion. If the insolvent laws im all the States were 
uniform, it would then only be necessary for Con- 
gress to pass @ short act, with a single section, de- 
claring that, in all instances where the debtor had 
honestly and faithfully complied with the provisions 
of the insolvent act, he should be entitled to a dis- 
charge. The power vested in Congress being, to 

ss uniform \aws, and the insolvent laws of the 
States not possessing that requisite quality, it becomes 
necessary for Congress to establish a system, in de- 
tail, to operate alike throughout the United States. 

It is upon this, as well as other grounds, that [ 
was opposed to including corporations in this bill, 
and voted to strike thein out. Generally, their capi- 
tal and their existence are identical; and, after the 
seizure and distribution of their effects, they would 
be defunct, and there would be no occasion for that 
discharge, which constitutes, it seems to me, the 
sole motive for Federal legislation in the case of 
individuals. 

Bat there are other, and more weighty, consid- 
erations for excluding corporations from the bill. 
If you begin with one class of them, you must fol- 
low the principle of their insolvency, upon which 
you profess to act, into all other classes to which it 
will carry you; and if you do not pursue it, when 
it is once established, our successors will be sure to 
follow it. You begin with the banking incorpora- 
tions. They have incurred your displeasure. You 
pronounce them insolvent,and you would put them 
down. But, if the non-payment of debts by that de- 
scription of corporations justly subjects them to the 
operation of a bankrupt system, the failure of any 
other corporations to discharge their debts would 
also bring them within its operation. All incorpora- 
ted turnpike companies, all railroad companies, all 
manufacturing companies, all incorporated reli- 
gious and literary institutions— the Virginia James 

iver wommeer the Chesapeake and Ohio Cans| 
Company, the Baltimore and Ohio Rai!ioad Compa- 
ny—in short, all incorporations, for any purpose 
whatever, which happened to suspend pa: nent of 
their debts, would be brought within the operation of 
thissystem. Indeed, the clause, relating to incorpo- 
rations, which has been stricken out, if ithad been re- 
‘tained, according to the vote of a considerable num- 
ber of Senators, would have comprehended the 
James River Company, the Chesapeake and Ohio 


Canal Cownpany, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. | 


road Company ; each of which, if I have been right- 
ly informed, has issued paper, circulating to some 
extent as currency, which is not redeeined in specie. 
Limited to banks, what an immense mass otf debts 
and effects would be transferred from the State to 
Federal jurisdiction! Extended to all incorpora- 
tions which might be drawn within its scope, the 
imagination can hardly conceive the amonnt of 
propersy and debts which would be so transferred. 
tt would be many hundreds of millions of dollars. 
But, vast as the amount would be, it would be noth- 
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ing in comparison to the political effects upon the 
character of our systems of Government, which 
would result from such a substitution of the Federal 
to the local jurisdiction. Such an exercise of power, 
by a single step, would make a greater and more 
slamming progress towards consolidation than all 
other measures together, which have been proposed 
or adopted since the origin of the Government, to 
which the imputation of that tendency has been 
made, J am not prepared to take such a frightful 
step. I shudder at the mere contemplation of it. 

Mir. President, [ mean to express no gpinion, pre 
or con, on the question, whether the bankrupt power 
in the Constitution does, or does not, comprehend 
an authority in Congress to include arene 1 
neither deny nor admit the existence of that authori- 
ty. And I express no opinion; because, if there 
werea clear and definite grant of such an authority, 
1 should be decidedly opposed to its exercise, since, 
in my deliberate judgment, there is no occasion— 
none whatever—for its exercise by this Govern- 
ment. Or, I shonld rather say that the States them- 
selves are much more competent than Congress is 
to exercise all necessary and proper jurisdiction 
over corporations, and that the assumption of a jn- 
risdiction over them by Congress wou!d be incal- 
culably dangerous, alarming, and mischievous. 

Corporations are artificial beings, created by the 
States according to their respective views of their 
own local policy and interests. They know when it 
is best to make or abolish them. And to them 
should be left, undisturbed, the power of compell- 
ing these corporations to fulfil all the purposes of 
their creation, and to perform all the duties and ob- 
ligations which appertain to them. 

Assuming the necessity of terminating the exist- 
ence of these corporations, winding up their affairs, 
and administering their eflects, which is the best 
system—that provided for by this bill, or that which 
the States might choose to apply? What is the sys- 
tem of the bill? It proposes, upon the occurrence 
of specified acts of bankruptcy, to seize all the ef- 
fects of the corporation, and to place them, in the 
first instance, in the hands of a receiver appointed 
by a federal tribunal, from whom they are after- 
wards to be passed over to assignees. Neither the 
receiver nor assignees are required to give any se- 
carity whatever for the safe custody and faithful 
application of the effects. What receiver or as- 
signee, indeed, could possibly find adequate securi- 
ty for the millions, of which the capital of some 
banks consists, and which would be confided to 
their care? Have we not been sufficiently taught, 
by sad experience, that it is utterly unsafe to intrust 
such immense sums with any individual? What 
would a receiver or assigaees do with the stupen- 
dous works of the James River Company, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, or the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company % 

In. many of the incorporations, the several States 
have, as shareholders,made large investments. In 
some, they are the exclusive owners of the banks. 
How would they like to see the debts and effects of 
those banks wrested from their possession, and ad- 
ministered by a receiver or assignees appointed by 
Federal authority ? 

Looking, therefore, merely to fitness and propti- 
ety, Ihave no hesitation in expressing my thorongh 
conviction that it would be an unwise and perilous 
exercise of federal authority to assume jurisdiction 
over State eorporations, So as to terminate their ex- 
istence and administer their effects, if they were 
expressly os in the grant of the bank- 
rupt power. I think that their control and man- 
agement, and the distribution of their funds, can be 
far better effected by the respective States which 
have created them, than by the legislation of the 
Federal Government. And the great and controll- 
ing motive of granting to the honest and unfortu- 
nate debtor an effectual discharge, without which I 
should be opposed to any legis!ation by Congress on 
the subject of bankruptcies, has no application 
whatever to corporations. 

1 will now say a few words on the particular 
amendment which I have submitted, to strike out 
the section which provides for the case of compul- 
sory or involuntary bankruptcies. ‘Three. consider- 
ations appear to me to unite in recommending the 
adoption of that amendment. Ist. Such a coercive 
system is opposed to the habits and genius of the 
country. lt might answer for the large commercial 
cities, but is not adapted to other parts of the coun- 
try. In large portions of the Union the interior 
merchant and trader are accustomed to give exten- 
sive credits, waiting for payment until the farmer 
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or planter realizes the sales of his growing crop. 
But the uncertainty of the seasons and the markets 
frequently occasions disappointment in the collec- 
tion of debts of the most undoubted character. 
Hence the merchant may be disabled punctually to 
comply with his engagements, although his ulii- 
mate ability is beyond all doubt. And it would be 
a case of extreme hardship to divest him, on ac- 
count of a temporary delinqutacy, without his 
fault, of the caretuland prudent management of his 
own property, and transfer it to the custody of a 
receiver or assignees, whose chief solicitaude might 
he their own commissions and fees. 

Any bankrupt system, originating with Congress, 
is an experiment. It has been forty years since 
one was enacted, and it had buta short and unsatis- 
factory existence. | think, therefore, that, in re- 
newing it, We had better begin with a simple prin- 
ciple, clear and well defined, and in respect to 
which all are united. 

diy. All the acts specified in the compulsory 
section proposed to be stricken out, as evidence of 
hankruptey, are already provided for by the laws 
of some of the States, and are susceptible of pro- 
vision by all the States. 

And, 3dly. If the involuntary system be desira- 
ble, it ought not to be inchided in this bill, but 
should be introdaced in a separate bill, as was pro- 
posed by the majority of the Judiciary Committee 
All who are in favor of any bankrupt bill are agreed 
as tothe voluntary class ; and the Senate, by a vote 
almost unanimous, decided to give it the most 
comprehensive extent. But they do not concur as 
to the involuntary class, There is great division 
of opinion among the friends of some bankrupt 
system as to the propriety of rendering it coercive. 
Why, then, confound the two classes together in 
the same bili? Why not let each stand by itself, 
on its own merits, in distinet bills? Why combine 
an uncontested principle with one which is doub:- 
ful and contested? Is it right to make a right mea- 
sure drag a disputed one through the Senate? Do 
not the friends of the involuntary principle, by in- 
sisting on the union of the two, demonstrate that 
their purpose isto defeat a bill altogether, or that 
they are unwilling to subject their principle to the 
test of its own unassisted merits ? 

I think that the bill ought to be limited to the 
voluntary class exclusively. It has been argued 
that in that case, it would be a mere insolvent law. 
Not so, if] am right in supposing that the charac- 

irstic difference between a system of insolvency 
and a sysiem of bankruptcy 1s the discharge of the 
debtor. 

It has been further argued by the Senator from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Cannoun,) that the powei 
granted in the Constitution must be interpreted to 
apply only to failing debtors—to{acts which indicate 
bankruptcy, and not to cases where bankruptcy has 
actually occurred. It willbe recollected that when, 
at the instance of a creditor, a proceeding in bank- 
ruptcy is commenced, in consequence of any one 
of the acts of bankruptcy specified in the bill, the 
debtor is allowed to controvert the actual fact of 
bankruptcy, and have it tried and decided in the 
mode provided for in the bill. 

Now, it would be most strange if a constitutional 
power were granted to act upon the mere evidence— 
perhaps deceptive evidence—of bankruptcy, and 
were denied to act on the indisputable fact of bank- 
ruptey itself, afier it had confessedly occurred. 
Directly the reverse of the argument asserted would 
be much more plausible. The power deals with 
bankrupts. It is a power to establish uniform laws 
upon the subject of bankruptcies. It might, there- 
fcre, be maintained, with some plausibility, that the 
fact of an actual bankruptey must exist before the 
power attaches. But laws which provide for bank- 
ruptcies notoriously existing, and for those acts 
which are supposed to denote their existence, both 
proceed upon the idea of insolvency , and I enter- 
tain no doubt that the power in the Constitution 
delegates an authority to Corgress to legislate for 
both classes. 

These, Mr. President, are my sentimenis upon 
the bill under consideration, It is a measure im- 
ploringly solicited by large portions of our country- 
men, and the only measure of general relief which, 

in the present posture of parties and public affairs, 
can be passed by Congress. I have purposely at- 
stained, on this oceasion, from any inquiry into the 
causes whieh have produced or a ted the dis- 
tress and bankruptcy which unhappily prevail ; be- 
cause I wished to excite no feelings, and to make 
no reproaches, which might have a tendeney tw en- 
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danger the bill. 1 have restricted myself to a con- 
sidefation of the fact itself, of the numerous bank- 
ruptcies existing in the country. Nor has my de- 
sire for the success of the bill been less, because 
there are only some eight or ten States of the Union 
in which it is most needed. For it has ever been 
with me a motive, regulating my public conduct, 
to concur in the adoption of any constitutional 
measure demanded by the wants or necessilies of 
any part of the Union, although it might not be 
requisite to the prosperity of the State whose servant 
Iam. This motive acquires, in my opinion, irre- 
sistible force when we refleet that Congress alone 
can minister to the sufferings of the community by 
exercising this power exclusively confided to its 
er 

The Declaration of American Independence, 
which announced our existence as a nation, so- 
lemnly proclaims, as a self evident truth, that the 
right of every individual person to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, is unalienable. Does the 
wretched bankrupt, sunk down and overwhelmed 
by roan unmerited misfortunes, against which 
no human foresight or pradence could guard,enjoy 
the benefit of this maxim? He is not, indeed, de- 
rived of life; but he drags out a miserable and 
ingering existence, without one ne hope. 
The humanity of progressive civilization has ex- 
empted his person from incarceration in the dark 
cells of a public jail; but the liberty which is granted 
to him enables him only to see more distinctly, in 
the light of heaven, and intensely to feel, the mis- 
ery of his condition. Stripped of all motives to hu- 
man exertion; with the incubus of an immovable 
mass of debt upon him; surrounded by a family 
sharing, without being able to alleviate, his sorrows 
and sufferings, he is mocked by the privilege of “the 
pursuit of happiness,” pronounced tobe unalienable 
in the most memorable declaration of human rights 
that was ever promulgated to the world. Let us, 
sir, make that guaranty substantial, practical, avail- 
able, by fulfilling the duty imposed upon us in the 
power delegated in the Constitution to pass this law. 


f@ SPEECH OF MR. KWIGHT, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In Senate, March 11, 1840—On the resolution to restore the 
duty on umbrellas and parasols. 

Mr. Paesrpant: I will ask leave to introduce the following 

resolution, and to make some preliminary remarks thereon: 
_ “Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of bringing in a bill declaring that 
the act of March 2, 1833, repealing the oy on ‘teached and 
unbleached linens, table linens, linen napkins, and linen cam- 
brics, and worsted stuff goods shawls, and other manufactnres 
of silk, or of which silk shail be the eomponent material of chief 
value, coming from this side of the Cape of Good Hope, except 
sewing silk,’ shall not be so construed as to include umbrellas 
and parasois.”’ 

Sir, in the tariff of 1832, umbrellas are dietinctly named as 
subject to a duty of weesee per cent. ad valorem; they con- 
tinued to pay the duty until the Jast year—nearly seven years— 
when @ construction was put on the Jaw of 1 allowing the 
oo pre ne of umbrellas free of duty. Whether this is a judi- 
cial decision or a Treasury construction, I know not; but such 
is the fact, that they are now imported free of a7 Itseenis to 
me that the paragraph of the law repealing the duties, wae in- 
tended to apply to piece goods only, and not to umbrellas and 

rasols, and in proposing to have the committee bring in a 

ill declaring that the paragraph of the law shall not be so con- 
strued as te include umbrellas and parasols, we have a prece- 
dent directly in point. 

Sir, a few years pasta memorial was ;.resented to the Senate, 
stating<that a similar construction had been put on the law ad- 
mitting railroad iron free of - This was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. That commitiee reported a bill 
declaring that the act releasing from duty railroad iron, should 
not be so construed as to include spikes, pins, and chains, as 
railroad iron. The bill passed both Houses of Congress, and is 
now the law; andall that is required in this case is, to paes a si- 
milar a and the manufacturers of umbrellas and parasols will 
be pl where they were under the tariff of 1832, and then they 
will be saved from ruin by the labor of foreigncountries. This 
ie all that is required, or is necessary to be done in this case. 

Sir, I will now e some of the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina the other day, which app@r to me to 
bave a bearing on the resolution under consideration. 

It was stated by that Senator “that every tariff for protection 
has invariably disappointed its friends in the protection anticipa- 
ted, and has been followed by a demand for another tariff with 
increased duties, to afford a protection vainly anticipated from 





is we 

ts reply! to this statement, 1 will endeavor to show that 
every tariff disappointed its friends in the protection anti- 
cipated by them. My remarks are intended to apply to one 
of the t and leading manufactures of our country, (to wit, 
cotton) and I shall leave to others to state the effect of the tariff 
on the manufacture of irag lead, glass, woel, &c. 

The tariff of 1816 was designed to protect and establish the 
manufactures of the country, without which the cotton manu- 
a eee have ors and soon would — — but, 

y mely interposit Congress, it was saved from im- 
pending ruin. The tariffof 1816 secured the home market to 
the mawufecturer for such goods ashe was prepared to make 
at that time, and, in effect, prohibited the importation of the al- 
facet sia, and the coarse cottons of Great 
me, imposed a duty of three cents 
per paund on all cotton imported into thiscountry. This duty 
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ofthree cents per pound excluded all cotton from use by our 
manufacturers, — that of the growth of the United States; 
and this was called the American system: to wit, to raise the 
cotton in the United States, to manufacture it hee, and then 
wear it by our own citizens. This duty of three cents per 
pound compelled our manufacturers to use a better quality of 
cotton in their business, and consequently, a better quality of 
coarse fabrics was made by them than was made by the manu- 
facturers of other countries; the manufacturers of ether coun- 
tries using the best cotton for their finer fabrics, and the poorest 
for their coarse goods. Having thus, by the tariff of 1816, firm- 
ly established the manufacture of coarse cottons, it consumma- 
ted all that was expected by the practical manufacturers and 
the real friends of protection. In truth, the coarse fabrics were 
all thatthe country was prepared to make at that time. The 
tariff of 1816 might be said to be an experiment, anda most suc- 
cessful experiment it proved, both for manufacturer and j ro- 
ducer of cotton, and, also, to the country. I know it is said, and 
believed by many, that a duty on cotton gives no protection to 
the cotton planter, that the price is regulated by the European 
market, and that a duty has no effect on it. Whatever effect it 
may have on the cotton pianter, one thing, I believe, will not be 
denied, that a duty of three cents per pound prohibits a poorer 
quality of cotton being imported and manufactured in the coun- 
try, and which, when manufactured, would appear as well to 
the eye as fabrics made of the cotton of the United States; but, 
when closely examined, it would be perceived that the thread 
is not as well formed and twisted, and consequently, will not 
endure as much service as similar goods in appearance, made 
of the better cotton of the United States. The same duty on 
the cotton of Texas operates as a preventive to its manufacture 
in this country. ‘his, sir, is a digression from the subject; my 
intention was, to show that the tariffof 1816 did not disappoimt 
its true friends—they realized all they expected by it. It gave to 
them encouragement and protection, and firmly established the 
manufacture of cotton inthe Uniled States. 

Sir, by this protection, and by the increasing skill and indus- 
try of the manfacturers, and, above all, by the great and pro- 
gressive improvements of the machinery and mechanic arts 
generally, they were confirmed in the belief that they could 
make a better and finer quality of cotton goods, if protection 
could be extended to such quality also. 

By subsequent tariffs, that protection was given; and what 
has beenthe result? Sir, the industry and skillof our manu- 
facturers have equalled for beauty, andsurpassed in durability, 
many ofthe manufactures of the old world. Not only the plain 
goods, but the calicoes, chintz, and fancy goods, will compare 
with any in the market; and yet we are told the tariff disap- 
pointed its friends, and was followed by a demand for another 
tariff, to afford the protection vainly anticipated from its prede- 
cessor. 

Sir, the tariff of 18'6 did protect, as far as it was designed or 
expected to protect, the manufacturer in making coarse cottons; 
and subsequent tariffs gave protection to another quality of do- 
mestics not included in the first tariff. These tariffs partly re- 
cured the home market to the productiene of the manufacturer. 
The manufacturers created a new market for the cotton planter, 
ey ee employmentto the mechanic arts, and encouraged 
the farmer by an increased consumption of his productions, 
both for manufacture and daily consumption. Under these 
tariffs the manufacturers continued their business, and did not 
ask or request further protection from Congress, to my know- 
ledge. They were contented, and the country prospered. The 
cotton planter hada new market for about one-fourth part of 
his productions by the establishment of maanufactures; and all 
were contented, and would have continued so, had not other 
causes disturbed the harmony of society. Sir, I know of no 
demand for an increased tariff after 1823, notwithstanding the 
— of the currency. 

t is also stated by the honorable Senator, “that every increase 
of duty, however high, requires periodically, after a short inter- 
val, an additional increase.” This proposition, asa general rule, 
I think cannot be sustained; it will not hold good in regard to caps 
hats, shoes, lead, bar iron, iron castings, and cannot hold good 
with any article the country is prepared to supply to the amount 
required for consumption. The Senator is undera mistake 
also in rega:d to the greatest expansion of the currency from 
1830 to 1832 in the greatest manutaciuring district. The table 
exhibited by him was not correct, and hence the error or mie- 
take made by him. He stated that the currency in Rhode 
Island had increased, from 1830 to 1832, one hundred per cent. 
The official statements in my possession show only an increase 
ee ae per cent. This shows the Senator to be 
mistaken in his premises, and consequently the assertion or 
conclusion that the greatest manufacturing district had the 
greatest expansion of currency is not sustained. I do not con: 
sider this of much importance, further than to show that the 
fact relied on by the Senator in support of his argument does 
not exist, and, consequently, the argument drawn from it is 
without foundation, and therefore fails, 

The theory of the Senator, that “the increase of protective 
duties is necessarily followed by an undue expansion of the 
currency until the price of production shall be equal to the pro- 
tection,’ doesnot comport with our experience, or the histo 
of the times. The facts are opposed to the principle assumed. 
The domestic —_ protected by the tariff have not risen to the 
amount of the duty, and I call on that Senator to show, not only 
generally, but a single article manufactured of cotton in this 
pores that has advanced in price under the protective duties, 
notwithstanding the expansion of the currency; and if it can- 
not be shown the the price has increased, but, on the contrary, 
that cotton goods have fallen in price, the theory of the Senator 
totally fails. 


Take the whole range of cotton goods, look at the prices of 
shirting, sheeting, bedtick, chintz, calico, and fancy articles, 
which, before the protective duties were established, sold for 
20, 30, 40, and 60 cents per yard, now selling at 8, 10, 15, and 20, 
and 25 cents per yard, and some white at 5and 6 cents 
the yard, being a reduction in price of 100 per cent. and up- 
wards. Is itnotso with manufactures of iron and of leather? 
Nails have fallen in price one hundred per cent. and shoes and 
boots from ten to fifty per cent. Does this seem like protec- 
tion being followed by an expansion of the currency till the in- 
creased price of production in ane shall equal the in- 
crease of duty? Sir, the theory is well on paper, but when re- 
duced me see Cone = -_ a oy 
ranges t rule fails. enever supp 
«quals the demand of any article, that article will come down 
to the lowest price or cost of luction. 3 

The Senator says that the tariff of 1828 caused an influx 


of the precigns metals into the country, J will admit, a 
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general rule, that, by the aid of a tariff givin 

our own citizens, gold and silver are brought into t erment 
Is thata very great evil? They will go out again when ee? 
and are of greater value in another country than in this 
legitimate use of specie is to settle accounts with wat, whe 
well as individuals, and it is constantly performing heron = 
and whenever there isa balance in our iavor, the specie wane 
towards this country; and when the balance is the othe _ 
there will be an efflux of the precious metals, wey 

The Senator states that the importation of gold and ail 
over and above theexports, in the year 1829, was 83.092 _ 
and in the year 1830, $6,914,242; making in the two pean v8, 
excess of imports of $10,006,820—and that ihe estima’ 
amount of specie in the country on the first day of len 
1830, (including the importation of the year 1829) Was 2: 
twenty-five millions of dollars; a sum, in my opinion » eae 
deal too small for the wants and business of the cour ry; = 
under such circumstances, a consequent influx of spe. je on 
ensue. We had not our proportion of the precious m: ‘als Us; 
the importation of specie placed us nearer to an equansy wi i 
other nations. And if the tariffof 1828 was the instrum: a 

roduced the result, it deserves universal approbation. [ wo i 
old toa tariff for that very reason, under the hope that len 
ever such circumstances shall again occur, it would agaig of 
form the same service. ee 
ain, the Senator saya, reduce duties, and export tore 
Sir, 1 am not opposed to exporting all the productions we hay. 
to part with, and all that it is in our power to produce; byt i 
we reduce duties to a low rate, will not importations greatly iy 
crease? Is it desirable to increase imports and involve thx 
country still farther in debt to Europe? If we allow foreigner, 
to send their productions here free of duty, do we not assist { 
reign labor and depressour own? And will not such a policy 
break up our manufactures? The home market of the foreigy 
producer is secured tohim by his Government. We are ni 
permitted to enter his domicii on equal terms with him, ana 
why should we surrender our market to him free of duty also) 

The foreign manufacturer, after supplying his home marie; 
will send his surplus productions to us free of duty, and by 
such a process we have neither a home nor foreign marke; 
and the consequence will be prosperity to the foreigner, and 
ruin to ourselves; and, {0 carry out the system, the result wi)! 
be to carry allour machivery to Europe. If the identical ma. 
chinery is not exported, new machinery will be put in opera 
tion there, to supply the deficiency created by the destruction 
of our own by such a policy. And would such a preceeding 
benefitthe people of the United States? It would be ruin and 
death to the manufacturers, and, in my estimation, 2 deep and 
an abiding injury to every other interest in this Union. Under 
such a policy, would the cotton planter have a better market, 
or would it add to the number of consumers of his preducuons, 
or to their ability toconsume? The North, under such a sys: 
tem, would not be able to purchase, and therefore could not 
consume; they must live on the productions of their serile soi! 
and cold climate, without many of the comforts aad luxuries of 
the present day, if luxuries they may be called. No, sir; by 
the destruction of our manufactures the cotton planter would 
be deprived of one of his best markets; not the largest, but the 
best. The home market lestroyed, nearly all his productions 
will be thrown into one of the markets of Europe; and then 
who would control the price, the seller er the purchaser? Bir, 
Great Britain, by securing the home market (including her 
colonies and dependencies) to her manufacturers, gives to 
them the power of competition all ever the world; a com- 

etition they could not sustain without the home market 

The profits on the goods consumed by her own subjects wil! 
pay for most of the labor, the raw material, and the expense 
of manufacturing; and the surplus, after supplying the home 
cor sumption, may be considered as mostly profit to the manu- 
facturer. This surplus he sends to a foreign market, ani, 
if he sells at a high price, the greater his profii; if at a low 
price, it takes nothing from his capital, but only diminishes his 
income for thatyear; andin this way the British manufactu- 
rer, by his surplus productions alone, can break down all com: 
petition of manufacturers whose home market is not protected 
in some degree by a tariff; and when competition 1s broken 
down, he will command his own price, and the consumer will 
haveto pay it. No, sir, I would not repeal all duties, but 
would sustain a tariff equal to our great competitor and ad- 
versary at least. Iam in favorof the old American system, 
which commenced with the war of the Revolution, and has con: 
tinued to the present time, and so eloquently advocated by the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grunpy]) the other day, when he 
so clearly established the apne soaps without contradiction 
from any quarter, that it is easier and better for the’ country to 
pay ten millions of dollars per annum to our own citizens, than 
to pay thesame sum to foreigners. This, sir, is the whole es- 
sence of the American system, and this is the system I desire 
to maintain; and whoever supportsthe principle laid down by 
the Senator from Tennessee gives energy and effect to the Ame- 
rican system. : : 

Suppose, Mr. President, that we repeal ail duties on foreign 
importations, and admit goods free of duty, and drive ourjmanu 
facturers to a fore'gn market with their productions, what shal! 
we gain by the change? Ifour productions are not consumed 
here, but exported, we must import as many more for our con 
sumption as we export. Nothing will be gained to the coun. 
J by such a change, but loss on fieight and other expenses. 

e may add to the table ofimports and exports on paper, but 
in table of loss and gain we shall be onthe wrong side; and this 
is the result of importing more in order to export. 

Sir, we need not be alarmed about exports so long as imports 
exceed the value of our exports as they now do. We have im- 
ported from Great Britain and her dependencies alone, in the last 
twenty years, nearly seventy millionsof dollars more than we 
have exported to her inthe same time, including all the great 
staples ofthe country. No, sir, we need not fear, asthe follow: 
ing table will show: 

oTe.—Whoever will take the trouble to examine the a. 
ing table of imports and exports, will perceive in what regular 
succession the embarrassments in our monetary concerns have 
succeeded the over importations of foreign productions. The 
erations of foreign productions in the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837, amount tothe enormous sum of 855,954, and the ex- 
= of domestic productions for the same years to $303,670, 176, 
eaving a balance against the United States of $177,185,778. The 
export of foreign articles at the same time was 105,817, leav- 
ing a deficit to be paid in cash or otherwise by the United States 
of one hundred and thirteen millions seventy-nine thousand 
nine hundred and sixty one dollars, clearly showing, “beyond 
all doubt or cavil,” that here lies one great cause of our dis- 


tress; and Whalcyer restrains these excessive limportations, whe- 
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her it be a tariffor other cause, will give reliefto our citizen’ 
‘ the watchword be, produce more and import less, and re- 

to the country a sound and well regulated currency, and 
most of our embarrassments will be removed. 


sir, the excessive importations of preceding years, ani espe- 
cially those of 1835, 1836, and 1837, together with a certain ‘Trea- 
gury order, ruiged many, and compelled the banks to suspend 
specie payments, and inflicted great injury on the peeple; but 
this was trifling and insignificant, when compared with the loss 
that must ensue by breaking uo the manufactures of the coun- 
ry. But, sir, cannot believe that it is the desire or wish of the 
genator to destioy the manufacturers of the country; he only 
misconceives their ability. He says to them, you mut make 
pricks, without fuel to burn them. This they cannot do, any 
more than an individual can run with his legs tied; and to re- 

aire our manufacturers to compete with the world in foreign 
markets without securing to them some portion ef the home 
market, is requiring more than they can do; they must fail under 
such a system of goverument. 


Mr. President, it is also said that the proteetive system is a 
war upon exports! Does the protective policy of other nations 
jegsen their exports? I will admit that if four hundred thousand 
bales of cotton are Manufactured and consumed in the United 
states, then there isso much the less to export; and if five mil. 
jions of dollars worth of pork aad beef and breadstufis aie con- 
sumed by the mechanics and manufacturers, the» there is the 
jess to export; and if this is a war on exports, be t so; itis a 
war the country can endure, without growing poorer by the 
operation. But, sir, is the amount of exports the only indication 
of the prosperity of the couniry?) The protection of the manu- 
jacture of bat iron and lead by the tariiT has not much increased 
exports; but their consumption has increased at home, and labor 
has received its reward. The protective duties on lead have 
prevented its importation, and increased the manufacture of 
paint or White lead to a great extent, from the home material, 
and for home consumption, but not for exportation; still the 
country is not the less flourishing, or labor in less demand on 
that account. 

sir, it is stated by the Senator that, in 1838, the largest 
quantity of domestic manufactures were exporied, and he at- 
inbutes the Cause to the reduction of the tarifl, and therefore 
concludes that a further reduction of the taritf will add to the 
prosperity of the country. I cannot believe for a moment that 
the trifling reduction of the tariff on cotton manufactures was 
the sole cause of these exportations, nordo I agree that a great 
redaction of the tariff will make us more prosperous or happy; 
there were over imyortations jn 1836 and °37, but these over- 
importations may be attributed tu other causes than the tariff, 
not now necessary to discuss. 


Sir, the increased exportation of domestic manufactures may 
be attributed, in some degree, to the over importations of 
the two preceeding years o! linens, silks, and worstetl staff 
goods, which, added to the large amount of domestic manufac: 
wres on hand, completely overstocked the market; there 
were more of this description of goods in the country than 
were needed for immediate consumption,,and, of course, but 
very slow sales couid be made at even reduced prices. The 
manufacturers with us had pile upon pile of their own goods 
on hand; they did not estimate the amount by the piece, bale, 
or box, but by the cord. This great accumulation of domes- 
tic goods, and the market being also glutted with foreign pro- 
ductions, and consequent slow sales, crowded the manutac- 
iurers for money to pay their current expenses, and finally 
compelled many of them to sell for as much as they could ge; 
and cotton fabrics were shipped out of the country toa larger 
amount than on any former occasion. And, 1 understand, 
the present year, from similur causes, large shipments have 
been made to China, but I possess no official information of the 
fact. But the Senator insists that the increased exportation of 
allour productions for aseriesof years, from 1831 to 1338, was 
alsoin consequence of the reduction of the tariff; if this is so, 
then the increase of exportation weuld have been pari passu 
with that reduction. How are the facts! In 1837 and ’38 the 
exportations were less than the two preceding years by about 
sixteen millions of dollars, when, according to the principle, 
there should have been an increase of about the same sum; 
making a vibration from the rule of about thirty miilions of 
dollars, ‘This fact, alone, it seems to me, destroys the theory of 
the Senator; if his proposition is correct, there would have been 
areca increase of exportation in proportion to the reduction 
of duties, 


t 
Sir, in my mind it was not this reduction of the tariff tha 
gave the impetus to the exportation of the great staples of the 
country. ‘The increase commenced as early as 1830, and con- 
tinued to increase until 1836; in 1837 they decreased about eleven 
miltions of dol'ars, as the tables show. But, sir, the true cause, 
as [ conceive, may be found in the increased production of cot- 
tom by an tacreased quantity of land brought into cultivation in 
the cotton-growing States. 


Now, sir, it we can ascertain the number of bales of cotton 
pro luced each year and exported, and the price, we may find 


* Table of imports and exports of Foreign an2 Domestic prot 
ductions, from 1821 fo 1839, inclusive. 
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the solution to the cause of the increase of domestic exports 
without the aid of the tani, It is apparent to my mind that 
the more we produce the more we have to part with, and that 
which is not needed for home consumption will be ex- 
ported, and thatthe amount of exports depends more on the 
seasons and on our own industry than on the tariff. But, after 
all, it must be admitted that the home market is the best mar- 
ket for any country, and the greater the variety of productions 
the better for the people. Ladmit our home market is not suf- 
ficient to consume the agricaltural productions of the country, 
but thehome market will be increased by the permanent esta- 
blishment of manufactures, by taking from agriculture a por- 
tion of its labor, and by increasing their ability to consume, for 
the amount of consumption depends much on the ability to 
consume as Wellas on nuinbers. 

Sir, we protect the farmer and planter in all their produc- 
tions, and why should we refuse protection to the manufac- 
turer? Jtis the laborin both cases which is protected, and I 
see no reason why one branch of industry and labor should not 
be protected as well as another, provided the !abor and indus- 
try be equally beneficial to the country. ‘The proposition of 
the Senator to reduce duties and export more, if adopted, will 
not add to the wealth or happiness of the people, but in peace 
will give to the foreigner an advantage over our own citizens, 
and in war would be most disastrous to us, 


Mr. President, I will notice one more statement of the hono- 
rable Senator, which I conceive to be founded in mistake, and 
extre:nely mischievous in iisconsequences. The Senator says 
iiat this Increase of the exportation of domestic manufactures 
was “inthe midst of all the einbarrassments of commeree, and 
expansion and derangement of the currency, and, let me add, 
what has been so much dreaded by the friends of manufactures, 
the mighty increase of the exports of our great agricultural 
staples during the same period.’’ I confess my surprise 
at the statement that the friends of manufactures dreaded 
an increase of the exportation of flour, rice, cotton, and 
tobacco! Sir, IF live among many of the friends of 
manufactures, and the statement is as new to me as 
it will be to them when they shall read the speech of the 
honorable Senater. Why should we dread the increase o! 
these exportations? The imports now are far above the ex- 
ports, and an increase of exports will prevent a disturbance of 
the monetary concerns of the country, which is always disas. 
trousto the manufacturer. He requires a steady and firm state 
of money and of business, and the less the fluctuations in prices 
or the currency the better for those concerned in manufactures. 
It is nota high price, and then a low price, that is beneficial to 
them, but a steady and reasonable price that makes them pros- 
per in their business, 


Sir, we have no reason or cause to dread the prosperity ofthe 
South, and I sincerely regiet tosee such an expression widely 
circulated in the South to excite the prejudices of the people in 
that section against the people of the North. Weretofore, in 
time; of good fecling which existed between us, there was great 
reciprocity of trade and commerce between the North and 
the South. Weare great consumers of their productions, and 
they, toa considerable amount, of our manufactures; and the 
gteater their prosperity the more they will consume, and the 
greater the trade and intercourse the greater the friendship and 
regard we have for each other. And were it not for other causes 
than those of trade, commerce, and social intercourse, we 
should be more united andahappier people. It is to be re- 
gretted that such an expression should have come from such a 
quarter. I can assure the Senator that, so farasI know, there 
is not a single individual that dreads or would impede the 
prosperity and happinessol the South; if larz.exports of their 
productions will givethat happiness and | By perity, we say 
God speed; we do not object, but we will d&4i1 in our power, 
both as consumers and navigators, to assist in producing the 
consummation so devoutly wished. That we are doing so at 
the present time, the following statement of the imports and 
consumption of the productions ofthe South and of the grain. 
growing States into the town of Providence will bear ample tes- 
timony. Providence is but one of the ports of entry in the 
State of Rhode Ivland; there are two other collection districts 
froma which I have no data to make astatcment of the importa- 
tions into those districts, but they must considerably increase 
the amount. f 


1838. Domestic Imports. 1839, 
Bales of cotton, 55 804 Bales of cotton, 13,367 
Barrels of flour, 73 1D Barrels of flour, R1,115 
Bushels of grain, 588.721 Bushels of grain, 720,550 
Tons of coal, 28,583 Tons of coal, 39,170 


Arerage for the last seven years. 
47,720 
84,835 

By this statement it will be perceived that we in Rhode Island 
are giving our mite to the prosperity of out sister States, and if 
they will reciprocate favors with us, we wil not only bea 
prosperous community, but a happy and united people. 

(Mr. Catnoun said that he did not recollect using the term 
attributed to him; if he did, it was not his in'tention to use it in 
any offensive sense; the term might be stronger than he sup- 
pesed at the time, but he had no intention of uttering avy re- 
flection toward the manufacturers; he was their friend. } 

In reply to Mr. Catnoun, who contended that manufac- 
tures were established in the country as early as 1805, Mr. 
Knicat said he did not deny the existence of manufactures 
previous to 1316; and if the honorable Senator, who seems 
to remember every thing, would cast his memory back previ. 
ous to that time, he will recollect non-intercourse, non-im- 
portation acts, and finally war, which gave the impetus and 
protection to manufactures; and when peace came, these were 
all swept out of existence, and the manufactures were then 
en ra and could not have survived without the tariff of 

816—they could not have operated a sing'e year without utter 
ruin to themselves. Sir, the tariff of 1816 did firmly establish 
the manufacture of cotton in the courtry; and it would not have 
been established at that time withoutit. Asto some of the other 
statements of the Senator, and about which we differ, Mr. K. 
said the difference might be attributed to the fact that the Sena- 
tor deals in theories, and that he himself was a practical man. 
Theory and practice do not always come to the same result, I 
agree that —— of currency and high duties will increase 
prices, were it not for competition; but when skill, laber, and 
competition supply the demand, the price does not materially 
increase, and then his fails. Competition breaks down 
theories—a tariff creates competition, and competition supplies 
the demand for consumption at the lowest price. 


Cotton bales, 


Bushels of grain, 
Barrels of flour, 


479,724 
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SPEECH OF MR. NISBET, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In the House of Representatives, March M, 140—Oo the 
Treasury Note bill. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union on tHe bill authorizing a further issue of Treasury 
Notes, Mr. NISBET spoke as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: I am fortunate in this, that I have no past 
deeds to be raised up in judgment against me as a member of 
Congress, I have been here but a little while. My name has 
not been upon your journals antil this session. 1 am “novas 
homo,” a bew man in the councile of the nation. There are 
no inconsistent votes to be aroused from their slumber, and ar- 
rayed for my condemnation. Lam not to be caught, as many 
are, Wpon the yeas and nays of former times. And for the same 
reason, with other reasons, I have no one to catch—no one te 
impale—no political tergiversations to expose. [ congratulate 
myzeif{thatl am under no necessity of self-defence, and feel 
neither the obligation nor the desire to assail others. IT shall 
vot, therefore, in these most uaprofitable, tedious talks so com 
mon in this House, occupy the time of the committee. 

The debate on the bill now under discussion has been exceed 
ingly discursive, embracing almost every topic connected with 
the financial wants of the country, ard the administration of 
the General Goverrment. The Bank, the Sub-Treasary, the 
distresses of the country, the state of the Treasury, the ertors 
and the follies and the virtues of Mr. Van Buren, have aiford 
ed themes of vastenlargement and great eloquence for honora 
ble gentlemen. It isthe custom of the age, and of this country 
particularly, to diteuss, upon every question, every thing; to 
rua the round entire of all the subjects about which the people 
do or may be presumed to feel any interest. And that subject, 
too, which is most likely to be slighted by the orator is the suly 
ject which is betore him for discussion. I do not claim ex 
emption for myself in this arte pe I, like others, have been 
given to wandering and tedious prolixity. So far as concerns 
myself, I shall speedily amend, 1f possible; and, so far ae it 
concerns others, Lam well convinced that, in the custom reter 
red to, there is neither utility nur good taste, and that itis more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. 

In relation to a National Bank, ¥ will only remark that | 
have always believed it to be unconstitutional in any and all 
its forms. So believing, it is neither necessary nor expedient 
to inquire into its utility, its blessings, or its curses. This ob 
jection to it stands at the threshold, and, amourting to a pro 
hibition of a power to charter a Bank to Congress, is a conelu- 
sive answer to all arguments drawn from the expediency o! 
such an institution. | hold that such a power cannot be claim. 
ed for Congress but by a latitudinary rule of construing the 
Constitution; such a rule as was of old established by the grear- 
est Bank champion known to our annals. 1 mean, sir, Alex 
ander Hamilton. This rule, in the operation of our syetem, 
will clothe Congress with almost any power which the varying 
exigencies of the future may seem to make elther necessary o1 
desirable The revered rule, 1 am daily more convinced, can 
alone maintain the just rights of the States, and restrain the 
ever-furward advance of Federal encroachment. 

IT admit, Mr. Chairman, the truthfulness of the picture of dis 
tress which the country now exhibits, drawn with such graphic 
accuracy by my friend, the eloquent member from Fouth Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Trompson.) I know that all orders of men and all 
species of industry are labering under a pecuniary pressure 
of unexampled severity; and no part of the Unien feels it more 
sensibly than that from which you and I came. Desolation sits 
upon the face of this great Union, paralyzing ite energies and 
smothering its resources. To inquire into the causes of all thia 
would require such time as this committee would not grant. 
These causes are manifold, and, among them, it has been etated, 
are the issues by the Government of Treasury notes. So far ae 
the debt incurred by the Government by these issues is concern 
ed, J admit, to that extent, the Government has increased its lia- 
bilities, but not the taxes or the liabilities of the people. Por 
all these issues, past and prospective, have been, end will be, 
but anticipations of the revenue of the Government, accruing 
in the ordinary way and from the ordinary sources: for they 
have been, and those to be issued by this bill are to be, redeemed 
at short and specified periods from the resources of the Trea. 
sury. As aproof of this, of al! the previous issues of Treasury 
notes there remains out now and redeemable only a little move 
than two millio:s of dollars. [like to view things sinely. Lex 
others connect this bill as they may with other things; I am un- 
able te see in it any necessary connection with the past or pre- 
gent distress of the country.- It isnot, as I suppose, designed to 
afford relief to the country, much Jes# to oppress it. Itisa 
measure of temporary relief to the Government from a pecu. 
niary pressure, from which it must be relieved, or submit to 
dishonor before the world. Tsubmit, then, sir, if it is a fair 
course of argument to involve thie measure in the labyrinth of 
disordered currency, exchanges, private and public suffering. 

It would seem more statesmanlike to meet it upon its independ- 
ent merits. 

It was argued the other day, by my friend and colleague, 
(Mr. Krxe,) that this bill is part and parcel of the Sub-Treasury 
scheme, and, being opposed to that, be thereby fortified his op. 
position to both measures. I listened with dehght to that gen. 
tleman’s speech, and give to it that respect which hie own ex- 
cellent mind and character and long personal friendship for him 
demand of me. If I thought with him, I would be happy to 
vote with him; and that his own convictions are eatisfactory to 
bim, and wholly sincere, there can be no doubt. But is thi« 
bill part of the Sub-Treasury echeme? Is it an adjanct to it 
And is it true that this Government really designs to coliect the 
revenues of the country in specie, and hoarding that (in pro- 
spective amount absolutely incalculable) to issue paper—Trea 
sury notes or any other paper—in discharge of its own liabili- 
ties? Is it true that the Russian system of finance is here to be 
adopted? Will the Government establish a bank wu the spe- 
cie revenue asa basis, filling out all the channels of circulation, 
controlling the currency, regulating the exchanges, and absorb- 
ing in her Sub-Treasury vaults the specie of the four quarters 
of the world? The proposition is a strong one, alarming even 
to fancy; such a one as this Government cannot venture upon 
without involving us at once in revolution. My colleegue fears 











such things are contemplated, and will be the necessary result of 
the Sub-Treasury bill and its kindred and auxiliary measure, the 
bill lam now discussing. Pe I shou!ld rather say, be fears 

he result of that system, if 


that, in times to such ma t 

a ered in, which is now Legicaing. _It may be so. His 
forebodings may be realized; his ties may be fulfilled. 
One thing Ido verily believe, and it is this; that, should this Atl, 
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ministration of any other came into this hall and ask for Trea- 
eary with a redundant Treasury of specie, or of any other 
available funds, such request would be the signal of its over- 
throw. And I would be among the first of those who would 
like to be in at the death. This bill, in its terms, in its origin, and 
the manner of Its execution, has, to my mind, no connection 
with the Sub-Treasury bill. That has not yet come before us. 
This snow upon lta passage. That provides for the collection. 
disbursement, and custody of the public revenue, and prescribes 
the kind of money in which it shall be paid, ‘This bill, not 
trenching upon, or being connected with, objects, only au- 
thorizes, by issue of Treasury notes, the loan of five millions of 
dollars. This is not the time for Cocenng the Syb Treasury. 
When that bill je befure us, then it will be fair to consider whe- 
ther the constant issue of Government credits be part of the 
acheme. If it be, then I shall be with my honorable friend in 
a tion to it 

ut now, instead ofa full Treasury as a basis for credits, 1 
find itempity. Ite utter vaculty is the very cause, front, and head 
of this offending bill—no more. Viewing, therefore, the ques 
tion asthe facts present it, 1 cannot give such weight to the 
member’s arguments as to justify my voting with him. 

Mr. Chairman, in advocaung the issue of Treasury notes, I 
am not to be considered as the apologist or supporter of the Ad- 
ministration. 1am neither the one nor the other; nor dol ap- 
pear on this occasion ite assailant. I leave these tasks to those, 
of which there are not afew, who have for them a special voca- 
tion. The errors of those who administer the Government ought 
to be exposed, and a corrupt Administration ought to be un- 
seated; eo 1t ia but right that they should have defence. Of this 
sort of warfare, there is quite enough in thie hall. I donot com- 
plain ofthis; but Ido desire not to be understood as supporting 
of opposing @ measure because proposed by one or the other of 
the great \ 

1 was elected by a political party in opposition to the Admi- 
nistratian. I AY ee in the Oupesition. The obligations I 
owe to my constituents, as well as my own convictions of duty to 
the country, place me in the Opposition. There] expect to re- 
main. But, sir, the opposition of the State Rights party of 
Georgie and of myself, by them elected, 1s not capricious, but 
founded on principle; and whenever the measures of the Admi- 
nistration are in accordance with those principles by which that 
great and honest party regulate their political conduct, the op. 

osition ceases. Is this, sir, a sufficient definition of a position? 

tis certainly explicit. To use the Quaint language of a South 
ern editor, is this “the indefinite definition of the juttings and 
boundings of one’s political nothing’’—that is, one’s position? 
‘These definitions are often necessary in this day, for a politiga! 
position is an exceedingly variable thing. Politicians do not 
often stand long enna in the same place to create a position. 
They ¢ tions) are intangible, optical illusiona, which cheat 
the sight. They remind me of an angle of the river Potomac, 
called Point-no-point, which seems to be, but vanishes as you 
approach It, existing only in the illusion created by light and 


shade. 

The name of Mr. Crawford has been quoted agahst this bill. 
This is a name, sir, which I delight to honor. I revere the me- 
mory of that transcendently great man—¢reat in mind and in in- 
cegrhty.. “Magnum vir et venerabtle nomen.’’ I thank the 
gentieman from South Carolina[Mr. Tompson] for the deserv- 
ed tribute which he was pleased to bestow u Mr. Crawford. 
It is even true, as he , that take him all in all, he has had no 
superior since Washington died. He was ajust exponent of State 
Rights principles—steady, practical, and sound. His policy was 
to hold the Government strictly to its conceded powers, whilst 
he frittered not away the doctrines he professed by unmeaning 
abstractions and metaphysical refinements, calculated only to 
bring them into contempt and ridicule. But the authority of 
Mr. Crawford is only to the expediency of this mode of raising 
money. He did not raise to it any constitutional objection; and 
this ig the objection upon which resistance to it ia now predica- 
ted. He believed the power liable to abuse, being easy of exer- 
cise, seductive, and therefore most likely to be resortedto. But 
when the circumstances of the Government and country are 
such as we know do now exist, st is by no means certain that 
Mr. Crawford himself, if living, would not yield to the guard- 
ed and moderate use of the power. The constitutional power 
in his day, aa | believe, was no‘, questioned. This is an ob- 
jection of recent origin, and started firet, I believe, by the gen- 
tieman from South Carolina, rs TROMPSON,} at the extra 
session of 1837. For myself, I wonld certainly exercise the 
power most sparingly, and only in cases of pressing, nay, con- 
trolless necessity. this necessity Congress must judge. It 
je no part of my duty on the present occasion to prove that 
this power may not be abused, I know it may. But having 
satisfied myself that there is no valid constitutional objection, it 
behooves me only to éstablish that position, and that the present 
exigency justifies the use of the power. If, in some coming 
slay, it should be abused, why, let the blame of that abuse rest 
upon those who perpetrate it. 

In relation, then, to the expediency of the use of the power 
now, I remark that all parties admit that the Treasury needs 
money, and must have 1t st once, or be dishonored. It is also 
conceded that these netes will at once subserve the purpose of 
relief; that funds, through their agency, can be had, withont 
delay, and with certainty, or that they will themselves sub- 
serve the uses of money, being made receivable in Govern- 
ment dues, By a few days’ delay, we are told, and no one has 
qnestioned the statement, the ‘Treasury will be exhausted, 
and the Government and the nation will be dishonored. I can- 
not eee the national credit prostrated, or in danger of it, without 
coming tothe rescue. The distress of the country has fallen 
also upon the Government. Kt is upon the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, It has even been stated in debate, with what truth I 
do not know, ae the bills of the Department are even now ur- 
der ow, sir, the Government is the representative of 
the r of sixteen millions of people, and of the dignity of 
twenty-six sovereign States. It is no small matter to have this 
h nor sullied and nity impaired. 

I will not stop to inquire what pepe wise want of 
forecast, what theory, or error of practice broughtall 
this about. The inquiry, though, sir, ought, at a suitable tim 
and I trust wilibemaide. I will not stay to ask the reason o 


thie state of th but, with filial alacrity, hasten to the relief 
of the great ofthe States, I eonclude that cause 
enough now éxistseven for the use ofa power which is liable 


to.abuse. Theonly on which I have to my colleague’s 
Giteecdon a Ge sue oe Bee ian cben bee 
would be fora Yonger time than 1 should like to ove the credit 
of the Government extended. J must Confess, wo, Mr. Chair- 


man, that, having satisfie! myself that the Government can 
borrow money through the agency of such no:es as this bill pro- 
to issne, constitutionally, 1 am willing to assert for the 
overnment that power. Because, sir, believing, as I do, that 
it has no power to incorporate a bank, and seeing no prospect, 
even ifit were desirable, 80 to amend the Constitution as to con- 
fer it, 1 know of no means left to the Government, in times of 
war, to raise money, but thiough this very agency. I have 
looked into this question, sir, with more interest than that which 
grows out ofthe present. The destinies of the future are in- 
volved in it. , 

I would greatly prefer, instead of voting suppliesin this or 
any other form, to retrench andcut down the. expenditures 
with the receipts of revenue accruing from the ordinary sources, 
and will go with any party in arresting those enormous appro- 
priations which require high duties, and those high taritfs 
which in tarn justify large appropriations. Tariffs and expen- 
ditures reproduce eachother. High tariffsand vast disburse- 
ments constitute the leading policy of many of those gentle- 
men who have euch troublesome qualms about the constitu- 
s-anality ofth's bill. Some efforts at retrenchment have been 
made during this session, but so feeble and ill directed as to 
amount to nothing. Gentlemen have reduced the sala 
of one officer five hundred dollars; a reduction against whic 
I voted, because I believe that fair salaries make good of- 
ficers. 

The game was not worth the chase. This was running 
down hares when lions and tigers were in the jungle. If gen- 
tlemen will refuse appropriations for the Cumberland road, 
for harbors, rivers, and canals, I will gladly go with them. But 
the necessity and principle of retrenchment do not require the 
rejection of this bill, for thie reason, that the money now sought 
to be raised is to discharge existing obligations, from which 
there is no escape. Retrenchment must be prospective. 

{ understood thegentleman from New Y.rk, (Mr. Vanper. 
PORL,) who advocated this bill, to deny that it was a loan, and 
todeny that 1 created a debt. Not only did he deny that 
these notes, when issued, would create adebt, but rebuked my 
colleague for, as he charged by his amendment, creating ana- 
tional debt. This is strange disingenuousness, or a want of 
correct understanding of the subject. My colleague’s proposi- 
tion is for a direct loan; this also isa loan, and if not a joan, 
then, as I believe, wholly unconstitutional. Both are 
debts. The moment these notes are issued, the obligation to 
redeem them is perfect; and is notthat debt? It matters net 
how they are redeemable, whether in specie or hy receipt into 
the Treasury as money; they are still the evidence of indebted- 
ness. Itseems to me that when that gentleman denied that the 
issue of Trea ury notes was a loan, he abandoned the only 
ground upon upon which it can be justified. 

And now, sir, having removed from around this bill the 
rubbish which alinost hid it from view, and brought 1t out to 
fair inspection, I will address myself to the inquiry into its 
constitutionality. In this inquiry the guides I propose to my- 
self arethe canons of State Rights politics. I belong to that 
school. I hold to those principles which are repudiated by 
the greater part of American politicians; which are not un- 
deratuod by some, and sneered at by many—principles which 
have been brought into disrepute more by the inconsistent prac- 
tice of those who profess them than by any other cause. At 
the basis of that system of politics is the truth so plainly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, viz: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
Sta'es, are reserved tothe Sates respectively, orto the people.” 

The United States can exercise no powers that are not delegat- 
ed, Allother powers, unless prohibited to the States, belong to 
them respectively, orto the people. When seeking for a power, 
therefore, it is indispensable to find the express grant. It 
would scarcely be necessary for meto say that all power “ne- 
cessary and proper’ to carry into effect a delegated power is 
with that power also given. It is not enough for him who 
claims the power te show that it ie not prohibited; for, by the 
clause which I have quoted, all undelegated power, except 
such as is prohibited, belongs to the States or the people. Now, 
there are powers which belong neither to the States nor to the 
Government, and they are such as are not delegated to the lat- 
ter, and are prohibited to the former. They lie in abeyance, 
dormaat, in the sovereign mass, the people of the States respec- 
tively. Among these is the power to “emit bills of cre- 
dit.” I assume at once, or, rather concede, that 
Congress has no power to emit bills of credit. 1 con- 
tend thatthe power to issue Treasury notes is embraced in 
the delegated power ‘to borrow money on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. Toestablish this position, it will be necessary to 
ehow that the notes proposed to be isstted are not bills of credit; 
if they are not, then they are but the evidences of a debt, and 
the operation isa loan. 

My colleague, |Mr. Krna,} and all who have followed him, 
have sought to establish the unconstitu‘ionality of Treasury 
notes, upon the authority of the Madison Papers, recently pub- 
lished, and he has invoked to his aid the name of that truly 
great and virtuous man, (Mr. Madison.) Mr. Chairman, no 
authority was neceseary to prove that Congress has not the 
power to “emit bills of credit,’ because such a power is not 
among those that are delegated. And I shall show, I trust, 
that the Madison Papers prove nothing more than that a power 
to ‘emit bills on the credit of the United States,” was, in the 
Convention which adopted the Federal Constitution, proposed 
and rejected. See3J volume Madison Papers, page 13443, The 
gentlemen, come of them, however, contend that this authority 
not only denies to Congress the power to emit bills of credit, 
but also the power to use its credit by issuing notes, and such 
notes as those contemplated in the bil’; in other words, that 
Congress cannot, upon this plan, borrow money. : 

Now, sir, I think it is manifest that the Convention intended 
no such thing. What wasthe power sought to be conferred by 
those who were for this amendment, and to be denied by those 
who were against it? It was obviously a power to make and 
circulate r money, and that, and that only, is meant by 
‘bills ofcredit.” The evil dreaded was & continuous power of 
issuing bills upon the credit ofthe United States, with a view to 
circulation, and to answer the purposes of currency. This is 
proven by the language and arguments used by the members of 
the Convention at the time. Mr. Madison, who seems, at fi 
to have been disinclined to strike out, said: “Will it not be suf- 
ficient to prohibit making them (bills) a tender?’”’—looking 
pinay fo 8 money.cree wer. 

Mr. said, “Tho had a mortal hatred to paper 
money, yet as he could not foresee all emergencies, he was un- 
Willing to tle the hands of the Legislature.” Mr. Gorham 


said, 
“The power, as far ga it will be necessary or safe, is involved jp 


that of borrowing.”” Mr. Gorham voted for stri 
his authority is directly in support of the gediien a 
sume, to wit, that the power of issuing notes 1s involved in tha, 
of borrowing. Gouverneur Morris remarked, “Striking o.. 
the words will leave room still for notes of a naible mine. 
ter, which willdo all the yood without the mischief. Then” 
neyed interest will oppese the plan of Government, if — 
emissions be no: prohibited.”” The authority of this aa 
financier proves two things, viz: that paper emirsions was the 
evil guar S Seeat and that if the words “and emit bills, " 
&c. were stricken out, stillthere was room for the notes of th 
money officer of the Government. Mr. Mercer “was a friend 
to paper money; he was peeaney opposed to a prehibitic 
of italtogether.” Mr. Ellsworth “thought thisa favorable , : 
porvasity to shut and bar the door against paper > 
andolph, notwithstanding hisantipathy to pa 
not agree te strike out, &c. Thus you = 
the members of the Convention understood 
mean paper money, and that the power deni 
emit paper money. 

There is a note to the Madison Papers made, as stated } 
member from New York, (Mr. VaNDErPoEL,} by tbe gentle 
man whe superintended their publication, upon the au hority 
of Ss of Mr. Madison himsclt, in these words, vic 
“This vote in the affirmative of Virginia was occasioned by - 
acquiescence of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied that strik. 
ing out the words would not disab!e the Government from the 
use of public notes, as far as they could be safe and Proper 
and would only ent off the pretext fora papet currency, and 
particniarly for making the bills a tender either for public. o; 
priva‘e debis.” I claim, therefore, the name of Mr. Madison 
as authority forall T have yet assumed in this argument, ani 
will only add that Treasury no'es during the last war, under his 
acministration, were issued to a large amount, without being 
by him, so far as I know or believe, questioned. 

It is assumed, however, that these notes are bills of credit 
cr paper money in that sense in which thoce who framed the 
Constitution understeod thove terms. If this assumption be 
correct, then the argument is at an end; for, in that event, | 
am very clear there is no power in Congress to pass this law 
If it be incorrect, the argument also terminates; for, in that 
event, there remains, as I have shown, no further objection to 
the exercise of the power. This, therefore, is the only issue 
remaining for elucidation. The phrase “bills of credi:” admits 
of a variety of meanings. It has a meaning peculiar to com: 
mercial men, and may signify all negotiable paper payable at a 
future day. So it may mean, in one sense, any eviderce of a 
debt due by the Government and redeemable at a future day, 
but, as used in the Constitntion, it has a monetary meaning 
different from both of these. It is obviously designed to ex. 
press money, as used generally, and intended for circulation in 
paper form. 

take it for granted that the power, which we admit is not 
given the Government to emit bills of credit, is the same with 
that in those words prohibited to the States. Now, as to what 
is a bill of credit when issued by a State, we have the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Craig et al. va. the State 
of Missouri. The Court, in this case, holds the following lan- 
guage: ; 

“The-word emit is never employed in describing those con. 
tracts by which a State binds itself to pay money at a future 
day for services actually received, or for money loaned for pre: 
sent use; nor are instruments executed for such purpose, in 
common language, denominated bills of credit. To emit bills 
of credit conveys to the mind the idea of issuing paper intended 
to circulate through the community for its ordinary purposes 
as money.” See 4 Peters’s Reports, 431. 

Now, sir, let us see what are the Treasury notes to be issued 
by this bili—what are their distinguishing characteristics, and 
determine whether, according to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, they are or not “bills of credit.” Let us see whether “they 
are paper intended to circulate through the community for its 
ordinary purpose as money.” And lect us see, also, whether 
they are not the mere evidences of a debt—instruments executed 
as evidence of a contract for money loaned for present use. The 
bill before the committee receives the act of 1837, and to that we 
refer for the character of the notes. 

Now, sir, Icontend that they are not intended to circulate as 
money, first, because they are not, asbills are, redeemab'e on 
demand, nor can they circulate beyond the limited period of 
tame; and an indefinite period of circulation is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of money; that is, it may, and it is genera). 
ly desired that it shall circulate for an unlimited period. Now, 
these notes are redeemable at the time fixed in the act by virtue 
of which they are issued. It is provided in the second section 
ofthe act of 1837,that the said Treasury notes authorized to be is- 
sued by the first section of thisact shal! be reimbursed and re: 
deemcd by the United States at the Treasury thereof after the 
expiration of one year from the dates of said notes, respectively. 
It was urged by iny colleague that the amount remaining out a! 
the end of one year, the time at which the present bill expiies 
by its own limitation, would remain out, and go fully into the 
circulation. The answer to this is, that, if they are not pre. 
sented for redemption, upon notice from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to that effect. they no longer beaz interest, and would, 
therefore, be subjected to at least a depreciation to the amount 
of interest they bear. ‘This would doubtless send them home 
for redemption, and would operate as a preventiveto their 
circulation. 

Secondly. Because they bear interest. Interest is not a 
characteristic feature of bills designed to circulate. Bills of 
credit or paper money are intended to realize for the State er 
company issuing them a profit by reason of the fact that they 
do not bear interest, whilst those who use them, the commu- 
nity at large, pay interest for that use. Butthis bill charges 
the Government with interest upon the notes she may issue, 
thus placing her inthe position of a borrower at an estab- 
lished rateofinterest. Is not this, Mr. Chairman, the truthof 
the case? Is not the Government a borrower by placing her 
notes in the market to be vended for their principa! with in- 
terest? Is this any thing more than borrowing money by the 
use of her credit, and are these bills anything more than the 
written of the Goverament to refund at a time 
certain the money raised by their instrumentality? 

Say that -these notes are paid out in discharge of existing 
obligations, still it does not vary the case, for, in that event, it 
is but an extension of the credit of the Government for 
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which attests the obligation of the borrower 
because ‘ye. negotiable; nor igsit the Jess aluan because 
0 ee iges the receiptof no new fund, but continues the use 
of a fund already received. Are such notes, when issued by 
individuals, money in any fair sense of that word? If they are 
yot then are not these notes money? 

The fact that these ates do bear interest not ouly proves 
that aré not des gned to circulate, but also restrains their 
circulation, for the reason that, if they bear an interest equal 

> the value of money, they will be takenand held by banks 
a jvalists Upon permanent investinent. To make them 
: nterest covend all question, I propose, Mr. Chairman, 
pefore I take my seat, to offer an anendment, by way of pro- 
yieo, to the last section of the bill, which is in these words: 

«provided, That the notes proposed to be issued by virtue of 
this bill shall bear interestof not less than two, nor more than 
six pet cent. per annum, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury, with the approbation of the President.” : 

(Mr. Evans, of Maine, here remarked that such proviso 
would be unnecessary, ae the notes were made to bear interest 
already by the act.) | 

Iris true, Mc. Chairman, that by the act they must bear some 
interest, but it may be barely nominal—the act providing that 
hey shall bear interest not exceeding 6 per cent. at the discre- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Now my desire is by 
this amendment to require them to bear as much as 2 per cent. 
j e! 
ioe sir, they are not bills of credit, or money, because 
ihey are not payable to bearer, and negotiable by delivery; and 
this is one of the attributes, if{l may so speak, of atl paper de- 

ned to circulate as money. On the contrary, their negotia- 
bility js restrained to some extentat least by their being trave- 
ferable by assignment endorsed upon them. 
ihe act of 1337 it was enacted: 

“That the said Treasury notes shall be trars‘erable by delive- 
ry, and assignments encorsed thereon, by the person to whose 
order the eame shall, on the face theseol, have been made pay- 

” 

4ne holders of these bills, under my construction of this 
clause, derive no tile, but by an assigameut thereon fiom all 
who have been prior holders, aud thus certainly their circulat- 
ing quality is limited, if uot wholly restrain I am aware 
that others place a different construction upon this section, 
caimiog that under it they can be endorsed in blank by the 
nayee, and will, of course, circulate iferwards by delivery. 
fut such I donot hold to be the fair construction,” 

These notes are not made a sender—could not be made a 
tender. There is no obligation, statutory or otherwise, upou 
any Government creditor to receive them. ‘They are receiva- 
ble in payment of dues to the Government; but does that make 
them money? What is that but the extinguishment of tho 
debts of the Government by off-eetting debts due to it? So far 
as they are to circulate at all, that circulation is between the 
Government itself, its ebtors, and creditors. Their circulation 
is incidental only. They are not based upon the mere faith of 
the Government, because the act itself sets apart the ene ro- 
priated funds which may be in the Treasuy at the time o their 
maturity for their redemption. 

All there things show that they are not money designed to cir- 
culate. Well,sir, what arethey? In the language ofthe court 
before quoted, they are ‘‘contracts by which a State binde itse f 


topay money ata future day fur money loaned for prese: t 
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By the letter of the Constitution, Congress has power to bo: - 
row money—upon this delegation I rest the matter. And how, 
sir, borrow money? Why, in the language of the Constitution, 
“upon the credit of the United States.” It is wholly incompre- 
hensible to me how money can be borrowed without the use 
of credit. It is also wholly unintelligible how credit can be 
used without some scribe or instrument, as the evidence of the 
contract of borrowing. Now, if the objection be good to Trea. 
sury notes, it seems to me itis equally good against State stock, 
or Government scrip, or any thing which is -he evidence of a 
loan, and that it does, 1n fact, make the power to Lorvow money 
wholly nugatory. 


* Mr. WaBeRSHAM comerenener offered an amen ‘ment, re- 
quiting that the notes be negotiable by special endorsement 
only, and subject to the same rules and restrictions as inland bills 
of exchange, without liability to endorsers. 





SPEECH OF MR. J. C. ALFORD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
in the House of Representatives, January 22, 1840—On the 
sudjectof Abolition petitions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am picased that I have at last obtained the 
floor, and have an opportunity of expressing ny views in this 
Hall on the most important question—a question to my con- 
stituents of the deepest interest; one that strikes at the ex- 


istence of the Union. 
If my friend from South 





I will not evade the question. 
Carolina (Mr. Tompson) does not intend by his proposition 
to reject the reception, t will offer an amendment that shall 
bring the questio.: directly before the Mouse, and compel this 
body to decide whether they will or will not receive these 
petutions. The gentleman éiznifies his intention isto refuse to 
receive these petitions; such was uty opinion of the object of 
the resolutions, and under that view of the question 1 support 
the amendment. 

1 will meet this question at once on what its friends are 
pleased to callin this debate high constitutiona! groun !s. Con- 
giess has no cons:itutional right or power to receive these 
Abolition petitions; and let me sey to gentleman, in all truth 
and sincerity, that if they decide, in vidlation of that sacred 
instrument, that they shall be received, I will say to ny con- 
stituents from my heart and soul that they have no longer any 
uve forthis Union. It will then be to them an engive of the 
most diabolical oppression. Lam ready to say this to them 
whenever gentleman are ready to decide the question in favor 
of reception. I place the issue on their reception, aud will 
proceed to demonstrate, on constitutional principles, that Con- 
gress has no right to receive, to consider, to report upon, or to 
grant the prayer of these petitions. 

What is the object of these petitions? What do they pray 
for! Some ofthem ga to abolish slavery andthe slave trade 
in the District of Columbia; some to abolish it inthe Territo- 
me a some in thé S:ates; and some prey that no new State 
shall be admitted into the Union if the Constiuion authorize 
she institution 0: slavery. -It fein this broad sense I am about to 
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consider the proposision. What eaysthe Constitution? Let 
us look to that. I have not come here two appeal to the North, 
the East, or the West, as men, to protect our rights. IT appeal 
tono men, or set of men—to no party, Whig or Democrat—but 
I plant myself upon the Constitution of my country, the only 
basis upon whichI am willingto stand. Were it not for this 
Constitution, I would advise niy constituents to go back to first 
principles; were it not for the protection guarantied to them by 
this Constitution toenjoy their rights of property, as well as 
their private and politital rights,I should tell them to protect 
themselves with their own strong arm. And if gentlemen 
doubt our ability to do so, letthem look atthis rightjarm of 
mine. But we have this Cousiitution, and gentlemen say they 
claim the right te present and consider these petitions under 
that clause which provides that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; orabri‘ging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right ofthe people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” [ will 
not say thatone man cannot petition as well as another, but 
I do mean to say that every one must petition for his own 
grievance; and 1 contend that slavery is no grievance. And if 
it Were, it is no grievance of these peti'iouers, living as they do 
in States where slavery is not tolerated by law. Each State of 
the Union hasa Constitution of its own; andin the Southern 
States slavery is authorized by law. Each State legislates 
for its own peopl ; and the people of our State have no interest 
in or right to contro] the legislation of another Siate, in regard 
to this question especially 

The right of property held by the master in his servant in 
Georgia, according to the laws of Georgia, can be no griev- 
ance to thecitizen of Maine; nor is there any thing repugnant 
to this right of property in slaves in the Constitution of the 
United States, but, on the contrary, the Coustitution of the 
United States fuily recognises this right of property in slaves, 
by just and ample provisions for the protection of our people in 
their domestic tranquillity. And, to insure the blessings of the 
relative condition of master and servant to us aud our posterity, 
the framers of that instrument inserted a clause which autho. 
rized the iniportation of slavesin this country for many years 
after its adoption, Let the Constitution speak for itself: 

“The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year eighteen hundred 
and eight; buta tax of duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” 

Thus it seeins the Constitution contemplates the existence of 
slavery ip the States through all time; and who now can gay in 
truth that it wasever contemplated by the framers of the Cou- 
stitution that the people of any part of this Confederacy—the 
Jadies of the North—would send to Congress petitions to inter- 
fere with our domestic tranquillity—to interfere with our right 
of property, and claim that privilege ofintermeddling ia other 
people’s business upon the ground that our lawful and conetitu- 
tional rights are a grievance to them? The absurdity of re. 
ceiving these petitions is obvioustoall. To me the proposi- 
tion seems to violate all the principles of constitutional law 
as wellas every sentiment of humanity and religion. This 
question can only be the lezitnmate subject of discussion 
among the slaveholding people themselves. The General 
Government has no power, by the Constitution, over the sub- 
Ject. To receive these petitions would imply the power to 
grant their pravers. Congress has no such power. Hence 
the absurdity of their reception. 

Not only did our father provide for our domestic tranquillity 
~ not only did they authorize the importation of slaves into 
the States—but, knowing as they did, and believing as they 
must have believed, from the facts and circumstances of the 
timesin whichthey lived, that the happineas of our people, 
their security, andthe perpetuity of our Union, depended upon 
the preservation of the institutions of the South as they found 
them when they formed the Constitution ofthe United States, 
they, with that patriotism and wisdom which distinguished 
them above all other men who lived before them or will live 
after them, incorporated into that Constitution a clause declar- 
ing that three-fifths of this property shallbe represented in the 
Conaress of the United States. 

What would the hoporable gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Grancsr,) with all his knowledge of the Constitutien and 
with his ability in argument in favor of the right of petition on 
this question, think of a petition sent here from citizens of the 
South, prayiug that Congress would abolish the right of re- 
presentation in New York, the Empire State, and, if the gentle- 
man please, in hisown dis 1ict? Yes, sir, what would he say 
if the ladies ofthe South were to petition Congress to infringe 
the right of representation in New York, to diminish the num- 
ber of their Representatives, and disfranchise bis constituents? 
I cannot foretell the kind or power of the resistancethe dis- 
tinguished gentleman would offer tosuch a palpable abuse of 
the right of petition, and euch aviolent infraction of constitu- 
tionallaw. Yetsuch is the course pursued towardsthe South, 
andthe arguments of the gentlemen cn this floor justify it, 
and amongst these champions of the right of petition in this 
seuse is to be fouad the honorable gentleman himeelf. 

As I eat out to cefendthe interest of my constituents on con- 
stitutional principles, and as 1 ceclared in the outset that T 
would risk every thing with the Cons‘itution, let us re d it 
again, and see ifit is not truly the ark of our political salvation, 

“Representatives andl direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several Siates which may be ineluded within this 
Union, accoiding to their re¢pective numbers, which shall te 
determined by adding tothe whole number ef free persone, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of years, and, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths ofall other persons.” 

The abolition ofsiavery would Uierefore, reduce the number 
of sepeeeniallvos from the South to a very great extent, and 
would bea denial of the right of representation. a positive in- 
fraction of the right of representation authorized by the Con- 
stiiution of the United States, exrctly in proportion tothe num- 
ber of siavea represented upon this floor. 

Gentlemen complain that, by reazon of this representation 
ofelaves, the South has a preponderance in the political seale. 
Is this the reason that they favor Abolitio.? Is this the r ason 
they vote to recetve these petitions? If so, they seek to reb us 
of our constitutional measures; and the only means left us to 
excape the corsequences of such a measure would be to go 
over to Mr. Van Buren’s principles, and advocate the right of free 
negro suffrage; amensure which I detest, and one which my 
constituents will gever submit 10. 

Laek again, ia it right to reteive peti:ionshere which strike at 
the very foundation of Federal representation? which go to dig- 
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solve the body politic by an infri t ofthe high privilege 
expressly secured to the South in the Constitution 

his principleof representation has been held sacred by the 
people of this country from the of the Constitutica, 
and by none more cherished than by the freemen of Georgia. 

The history of Georgia pelitics places this right of repre- 
sentation in a strong point of view. But reference to the 
Journals of this House, there may be found a bold and eloquent 
argument in the case of Jackson inst Wayne, made by 
James Jackson, of Georgia, a hero of the Revolution, and the 
father of the Republican party in Georgia, in favor of this 
sacred constitutional right of te ervemg 

I cannot recur toa name soillustrious, to aman who fought 
so jong andeo valorous for freedom, to a Whig of the Revylu- 
tion, without remembering one of the most prominent causes 
of that Revolution—a denial by the mother country of the right 
of representation; and shall we be less tenacious of the right 
than our fathers? Shall we surrender to a few fanatica, Urged 
forwarded by an unholy zeal, a principle which our fathers 
1efused (0 surrender so the arms of Europe, and maintained at 
the cannon’s mouth? Never,I hope. God forbid it. 

The member from Vermont (Mr. Stans} made one admission 
which is fatal to hia Abelition doctrines—his right of petition. 
Ie says there are some things it would not be proper to petition 
for, Qne ot his cases is, tet it weuld be improper to petition 
this body to hang an Abeiitionist. 1 doubt not the gentlemen 
had some forebodings of what his fate might be if he were to 
carry his principles into practical operation; in throwing this 
shield around himself, he has conceded the whole ground And 
let me ask the gentleman if it would be less lawful or religious 
to hang him up to one of these pillars until he was dead, dead, 
than it would be to arm an incendiary with a torch in one hand 
and a dagger in the other, to burn my house and murder my fa- 
mily. Yetsuch is the criminal denynciation of some of these 
petitioners. ‘They have had the madness to say that if the 
cannot abolish slavery by law, they will do it with the sword, 
or, what is worse, they send incendiary pampbilets into our 
country, to excite our slaves to deeds of insurrectionary war- 
fare. 

Mr. Speaker, three years ago about this tine, I met the honor- 
able gentleman (Mr. Granogr) on this flooi, and whee I at- 
tempted to reply te his defence of the gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts, (Mr. Apams.) I was gagged down with the previous 
question. The gentleman, if remember right, asked us to let 
them fight our battles at the North. 

(Mr. Gaanogr denied he had ever claimed to fight the battles 
of the South J 

Mr. Atrorp said, I] am glad of it. I would not trust him or 
any Northern man to fight our battles with the Abolittonists 
alone. Let those who would fight for us there, fight with us 
here. But I fear they are all Whigs, all Democrats on this sub- 
ject at Lome; all against slavery in the abstract. The South has 
been gulled long enough with this right of petition eo sacred to 
the honorable gentleman. Of onething Iam certain: he sald 
then, as he says now, that the North has rights and dare imain- 
tain them, ‘The acceptation of these petitions under that claucs 
of the Conatitution already alluded to, which secures the rightof 
petition fox the redress of grievances, is not one of thoce rights 
to which his declaration applied. He should maintain no such 
a right. What are we to understand by this threat, that the 
North “has rights and dare maintain them?” We are to be 
taught, I suppose, that under the authority to petidion Congress 
for a redross of their grievances, they will enforce upon usa re- 
ception of Abolition a and uae under their feet our 
rightsof property and representation both. — 

hey charge us with having mixed the right of petition with 
the question of Abolition, and say that they will dare maintain 
that right, although they admit that they cannot abolish slavery 
atall, 60 long as the tution is in ferce. If they have no 
right to abolish slavery at all, what right have they to trouble 
Congress with these petitions? The argument is absurd on (he 
face of it. What means this declaration, this threat, that they 
dare to do such deeds? Does the gentleman in'end to carry this 
measure by force of srms! Are we to be swept ey the 
power of the North as the besom of destruction? Ist th 
to fall by force, without resistance? 

I cannot contemplate the bility of Congress entertaining 
these doctrines without feelings of horror. If ever this power 
is once carried out effectually, it will raiee a fire of discord, 1t 
will light the torch of civil war, and the consuming element will 
sweep over this nation as the tempest sweeps over ihe ocean, 
as the ocean sweeps over the earth when driven by the fury of 
the warring elements. Before the howling of the tempest shall 
hush, and the fire of war blast out, the last son of the South shail 
perish a martyr to ows constitutional rig! t 

Mr. Speaker, I have now in my eye the honorable gentleman 
from New York who did say three years ago (when, Vemocrat 
as he is, he etood by his colleague, Whig as he is, in defence of 
~ Aoane that the South should let the battle be fought at the 

vorth. 


(Mr. VANDtRPoEL inquired if Mr. ALFozp alluded to him.) 

Mr. A.gorp said, 1 allude to the leader of the Administration 
f.rces in this Mouse, to him who leads wih a whip, to the gen- 
Ueman who represents Kinderhook—it is unparliamentary to 
call members by name—I allude to him who, when New Jersey 
was stricken from the zoll of P tates, stood up n this floor and 
thanked God that the voice of Democracy was triumphaat in 
this tiouse; that the voice of the Democratic party in New Jer- 
sey had been heard in this Hall. ‘es, Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of Democracy has been heard, and the gentleman rejoices at the 
fact, and speaks of regenerated Siates. That voice of Demo. 
cracy which hails from New Jersey is not the voice of her peo- 
ple, but it is the voice of aliens carted avout by Van Buren men 
to raise the hue-and-cry of modern Demociacy, of O'Connell 
Democracy. Yes, sir, to raise a tumultuous shout of alien, 
O'Connell, Democratic triumph over the native citizens and 
jegal voters of a gallant State, speakiog as they did in favor of 
the Opposition cause by their own peo; le through the medium 
of a coustituiional Government. But, sir, the voice of the rons 
of New Jersey cannot prevall;-right yields to force, and the 
vuice of law is drowned by a wild and disorderly shout of the 
mob, which is called here the voice of Demotracy--a voice 
— — the mnese ne 4, cao teen 9 upon the 
shores ew Je ri rough the spell-bownd re. 
gions of the ae rmotinees. 5 that wakes up the drowe 
inhabitants of “Sleepy Hollow,” and they too hail the trium; 


of thie canse of nerating Democracy, and join the shout of 
s Democracy, echoed here by the Meeder” of “he party” in 
ia - 


vanounpent acked Mr. Atrezp to yield for an expls, 
Ration. 
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Mr. Avorn said, afterI am done. I found it too hard to get 
the floor to give it up. I cannot let go my grip until Ihave said 
whatl have to say. I ean tell the gentleman that, unless] am 
mistaken in the signs of the times, this modern Democracy will 
soon come to an end. This Van Buren-Calhoua-tentonian- 
Bachanan Democracy will blow up at the end of Mr: Van Bu- 
ren’s eight years, if he is re elected, I “guess.”” 

The Sesakk&r inter; , and Mr. ALrorp said, sit still, Mr. 
Speaker, I wili go back to argument 

Ihold in my hand the most eloquent and conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of the constitutional rights of the South on this 
questioa of slavery, and against the course pursued by these 
fanatics, I have seen or read; and what is astonishing to all 
lovers of truth and justice, it is the very speech of William 
Henry Hartison, from which garbled extracts have been made 
to prove him an Abolitionist, and for which he has been doomed 
to encounter the united opposition of the whole South; and 
this same speech is now published in the Emancipator, under 
a long editorial denunciation of General Harrison as an anti- 
Abolitioniat, and declaring that no Abolitionist can support him 
for the Presidency, because he goes with the South. And I 
am happy, sir, that whilst] use bie speech to prove the truth 
of my position, Tam but doing an act of justice to a statesman 
and apatriot, a friend of the South, who has been misrepre- 
sented and belied. Let not gentlemen suppese that I am 
about to become the advocate of General Rarricea for the 
Presidency. Georgia stands on neutral ground, We have a 
man of ourown—the immortal Troup—who is better qualified 
to administer the Government, in tiny opinion, than Harrison 
and Yan Buren both put together. I ge for Troup, sir; but 
if ever heis out of the question, ! have a right to enjoy my 
own opinion as between the other two; and I am willing to 
judge them by their own acts, and choose between them upon 
their principles in regard to this very question. : 

I will now give Gen. Harrison’s views as authority on this 
question. Hearthem: . es 
“Eatract from remarks of General William Henry Har- 

rison, at the public dinner given him by the citizens of 

Vincennes, Sntians, on the 25th May, 1835. 

“J have now, fellow-citizens, a few words mure to gay to you 
on another subject; and which is, in my opinion, of more im- 
portance than any other thatis now in the couree of discussion 
inany part of the Union. I allude to the societies which have 
been formed, and the movements of certain individuals in some 
of the Btates in relation to a portion of the population in others. 
The conduct of these persons is the more dangerous, because 
the object is masked under the garb of disinterestedness and be- 
nevalence, and the course vindicated by arguments and pro- 
positions which inthe abstract no one can deny. But however 
fascinating may be the dreas with which their schemes are 
presented to their fellow-cititizens; with whatever purity of 
intention they may have been formed and sustained, they wil! 
tef found tocarry in their train mischief to the whole Union, 
and horrors toa large portion of it, which itis probable some 
of the projectors and many of their supporters have never 
thought of; the latter, the firstin the series of evils, which are 
to spring from this source, are such as you have read of to have 
been perpetrated ori the fair plains of Kaly and Gaul by the 
Scythian hordes of Attila and Aleric,and such as most of you ap- 
prehended on that memorable night, when the tomahawks and 
war Clubs of the followers of Tecumseh were rattling in your su- 
burbs. I regard not the disavowals of any such intention upon the 
part of the authors of these schemes, since, upon the examina. 
tion of the publications which have been made, they will be 
found te cortain every fact and every argument which would 
have been used if such had been their objects. I am certain 
that there is not in this assembly one of these deluded men, and 
that there are few within the bounds of the State, If there are 
any, | would earnestly entreat them to forbear, to pause in their 
career, and deliberately consider the consequences of their con- 
duct to the whole Union, tothe States more immediately inte- 
rested, and to those for whose benefit they profess to act, That 
the latter will be the victimsof the weak, injudicious, presump- 
tuous, and unconstitutional eff rts to secure them, a thorough 
examination of the subject must convince them. ‘The strug- 
gle (and struggle there must be) may commenée with horrors 
euch as Ihave described, but it will end with more firmly ri- 
veting the chains, or in the utter extirpation of those whose 
cause they advocate. - Am I wrong, fellow-citizens, inapplyi .g 
theterms weak, presumptuous, and unconstitutional, to the 
measuies of the emancipators? A slightexamination will, I 
think, show that lam not. Ina vindication of the objects of a 
convention which was lately held in one of the towns of Ohio, 
which I saw in a newspaper, it was said that nothing more was 
intended than to produce a state of public feeling which would 
lead to an amendment of the Constitution, authorizing the aboli 
tion ofslavery in the United States. Now, can an amendment 
of the Constitution be effected without the consent of the South- 
ern States? What then is the proposition to be submitted to 
them? Itis this. The preseft provisions of the Constitution 
secure to you the right (a right which you held before it was 
made, and which you have hever given up) to manage your do- 
mestic concerns In yourown way; but, as we are convinced 
that you do not a them properly, we want you to put it 
in the hands of the General Government, in the councils of 
which we have thé majority, the control over these matters, the 
effect of which willbe virtually to tranfer the power from yours 
into other hands. ~ Again, in some of the States, and in sections 
of others, the Black population far exceeds that of the white. 
Some of the emancipators propose an immediate abolition. 
What is the proposition then as it regards those States and 
parts of States, but the alternative of amalgamation with the 
blacke, or apexchange of situation with them? Is there any 
man of common sense who does not believe that the emancipa- 
ted blacks, being a majority, will notinsist upon a full partici- 
pation of the political rights with the whites, and, when pos- 
sessed of those, that they will not contend for a full share of the 
social rights also? What but the extromity of weakness and 
folly covl@ induce any one to think that such propositions as 
these could be listened to by a people so intelligent as those of 
the Southern States? Further, the emancipators generally de- 
clare that it is their intention to effect their object (althou 
their acts contradict the assertion) by no other means than by 
convincing the slave holders that the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves is called for both by moral obligation and sound po-- 
licy. Anwofledged youth at the moment of his leaving (in- 
deed, in many instances before he has left) his Theological Se- 
minary, undertakes togive lecturesupon morals to the coun- 
trymen of Wythe, Tucker, Pendleton, and Lowndes, and lessons 
of political wisdom to States whose affairs have so oe 
been dire :ted by Jeffereon and Madison, Macon and Crawtord. 


Is it ble that instances of greater vanity and presumption 
cou'd be exhibited? 

“But the course pursued by the emancipators is unconstitu- 
tional. Ido not say that there are any words in the Coustitu- 
tion which forbid such discussions as they say they are engaged 
in. I know that there are not. Andthere is even an article 
which secures to the ciuzens the right to express and publish 
their opinions without restriction. Butin the construction of 
the Constitution it is always necessary to refer to the circum- 
stances under which it was formed, and to ascertain its mean- 
ing by a comparison of its provisions with each other, and with 
the previous situation of the several States who were parties to 
it. Ina os of these slavery was recognised, and they took 
care to have the right snonved to them to follow and reclaim 
such of themas were fugitives to other States, The laws of 
Congress passed under this power have provided punishment 
to any who shall oppose or interrupt the exercise of this right. 
Now, can any one believe thatthe instrument which contains a 
provision of this kind, which authorizes a master to pursue his 
slave into another = tate, take him back, and promises a punish- 
ment fur any citizen or citizens of that State who skould oppose 
him, should at the same time authorize the latter to assemble 
together, to pass resolutions and adopt addresses, not only to en- 
courage the slaves to leave their masters, but to cut their throats 
before they do so? I insist that, if the citizens of the non- 
slaveholding States can avail themselves of the article of the 
Constitution which prohibits the restriction of speech or the 
press to publish any thing injurious to the rights of the elave- 
holding States, they can goto the extreme that I have mentioned, 
and effect any thing further which writing or speaking could 
effect. But, fellow citizens, these are not the principles of the 
Constitution. Such a Constitution would defeat one of the 
great objects of its formation, which was that of securing the 
eon and barmony of the States which were parties to it. The 
iberty of speech and of the press were given as the most ef- 
fectual means to preserve toeach and every citizen their own 
rights, and to the States the rights which appertaimed to them 
at the time of its adoption. 

‘It could never have been expected that it would be used by 
the citizens of one portion of the States for the purpuse of de- 
priving those of another portion of the rights which they had 
reserved at the adoption of the Constitution, and in the exercise 
of which none but themselves have any concern or inierest. If 
slavery be an evil, (and no one more readily acknowledges it 
than I do,) the evil is with them, If there is guiltin it. the 
guiltis theirs, not Ours, since neither the States where it does 
not exist northe Government of the United States, can, without 
usurpation of power and the violation of a solemn compact, do 
any thing to remove it, without the consent of those who are 
immediately interested. With that consent, there is not a man 
in the whole would who would more willingly contribute his aid 
to accomplish it than I would. If my vote could effect it, every 
surplusdollar in the Treasury should be appropriated to that 
Ovject. But they will neither ask for aid nor consent to be aid- 
ed so long as the illegal, persecuting, and dangerous movements 
are in progress of which I complain; the interest of all con- 
cerned requires that these should be immediately stopped. This 
can only be done by the force of public opinion, and that cannot 
too svon be brought into operation. Every movement which is 
made by the A bulitionists in the non-slaveholding States is view- 
ed by our Southern brethern as an attack upon their rights, and 
which, if persisted in, must in the end eradicate those feelings 
of attachment and affection between the citizens of all the 
States which was produced by a community of interests and 
dangers iu the war of the Revolutio., which was the foundation 
of our happy Union, and by a continuance of which it can alone 
be preserved. I entreat you then, fellow-citizens, to frown upon 
the pee which are to produce results so much to be depie- 
cated.’ 

Without entering into a full detail of the merits of the gentle- 
man at the head of this Government,I turn to the supporters 
of the Administration, and ask them, if they please, to show me 
wherein the present Chief Magistrate of this Union ever held 
such language as this? Has he ever declared that the abvlition 
of slavery would be unconstitutional? On the contrary, has he 
not declared and admitted that, with the lights before him, he 
could not say but that it.might be abolished? Has he evei said 
that the “eflorts’’ of these petitioners were “weak, injudicious, 
presumptuous, and unconstitutional? Mas he ever “entreatec 
them to pause in their career?” No mancan answer in the 
affirmative to these questions for Martin Van Buren, with truth 
and sincerity. What has he said—what has he done? “ Let us 
render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.”’ In that great 
and truly alarming agitation of the question of slavery as re- 
gards the State of Missouri, Mr. Van Buren proved, by Ris vote, 
that he was opposed to slavery; and not only that he was op- 
posed, but thathe would refuse to admit a State into the Union 
rather than her people should judge and act for themselves in 
the question of slavery. He votedin the Legislature of New 
York to instruct an ultra Federalist (Rufus King) to refuse the 
admission of Missouri into this Union if her Constitution recog- 
nised slavery. Ido not givethe words of the resolution, but the 
substance. 

Where was old Tippecanoe at that vastly important crisis in 
ouraffairs? Side by side in this House with those that led the 
van in favorof slavery—side by side withthe Republicans of 
the South, he made a full and glorious sacrifice of himself for 
the people of Missouri. He voted to sustain her constitutional 
right of slavery, and was beaten out of Congress for the part he 
took in behalfof Southern interests and Southern institutions. 
Is the gentleman from Missouri in the House? Oh, Missouri! 
(Oh, Misery!) What has Mr. Van Buren done for you? 

If Mr. Van Buren had done as much for us as General Har- 
rison, I would not hesitate to marshal myself in his ranks at 
once, as he now pretendsto beso much of a State rights man; 
but still IL jear his measures. is message recommends strict 
economy, (good,) but he intimates very plainly that, after all 
the economy he recommends has been used by us, there will 
still be a deficit of revenue, and leaves ur to infer, as I uuder- 
stand him, that more will be wanting. How we are to raise it 
under the plans in his m without an ircrease of tanff 
duties, is not for me to say. South may jook out. I pass 
over many of his acts; and come down to his last public act, by 
which he proves himself to be now what he was in early life— 
the constant, uncompromising enemy of Sonthern institutions. 
I mean his vote in regard to slavery in Fiorida. On every oc- 
casion where he has voted on the question of slavery, he has 
voted against it, 

Extract from the Senate Journal. 

“The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 

consideration of the bill for the establishment of a territoral go- 
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vernment in Florida; and, the bill having been a ; 
reported to the House accordingly; and, . mended, it was 
_“On the question to concur in the amendment to the lith 
tion, to strike out, afver the word ‘freedom,’ in the Mth oe 
eae = oye of ~~ pecsion, as follows: = 
‘o slave or siaves shall, directly or indirect! i 
duced into the said Territory, except o a citizen of the Ua, 
States removing into the said Territory for actual settlemen, 
and being, at the time ofsuch removal, bona fide owner of suck 
slave or slaves; or any citizen of the United States travelling i 
the said Territory with any servant or servants, not exceedi; 
two; and every slave imported or brought into the said Tere 
ritory, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall, thereupon, be 
entit! d toand receive his or her freedom.’ —_ 

“It was determined in the aflirmative—yeas 23, nays 

“On motion by Mr. Mills, the yeas and nays being desired b 
one-fifth of the Senators present, , y 

“Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

‘Messrs. Barbour, Benton, Brown of Louisiana, D’Woir 
Eaton, Elliott, Gaillard, Holmes of Mississippi, John. 
son of er Johnson of Louisiana, King of Alabama 
Lloyd, Macon, Noble, Pleasants, Smith, Southard, Stokes, Vay, 

7 ‘ona "are bat ° : . i 
Dyke, Walker, Ware, Williams of Mississippi, Williams of 
Tenneseee. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

“Messrs. Barton, Boardman, Brown of Ohio, Chandler, Dick. 
erson, Findlay, Holmes of Maine, King of New York, Knight, 
Lanman, Lowrie, Mills, Morrill, Otis, Palmer, Parrowt, Rug. 
gles, Seymour, Thomas, Van Buren.” ” 

the enemies of Mr Van Buren have denied him one quality 
which he possesses in an eminent degree—that of courage. J}, 
“treading in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” ke 
has exhibited no signs of faltering. A soveregn State has gone 
by the board, and he shows no signs of alarm. Gen, Jackson, 
in his prime, never dared to do a deed so bold. Hundreds and 
thousands of American citizens have been disfranchised by an 
Executive edict, issued, no doubt, in secret, to be carrisd into 
effect by the Clerk of this House, and the party here, by which 
a State loses five outof six of her Representatives, for the sole 
purpose of giving the President and his party the power to 
rule this House, and, through the action of this House, ty se. 
cure his re-election. Is not thisa monstrous usurpation? [as 
history any parallel? Tyrants have dissolved legislative bo. 
dies by force of arms, but here the President wills it, aud it js 
done almost without a struggle. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave saii it, andl repeat it here, elected as | 
was by the State Rights party of Géorgia to a seat in this 
louse, on the principle that I Stood in opposition to this Ad- 
ministration—elected by a party opposed to Mr. Van Buren— 
opposed to measures enumerated by me in this effort in behalt 
of my constituents as belonging to him—I_ cannot consent to be 
counted among those who follow his Administration, and I seek 
this early opportunity to ‘define my position,” that 1 may not 
be suspected by any man living. 

Aman like me, Mr. Speaker, who has ever been accustomed 
te roam at large in the beautiful forests of his own, his native 
land, uncontrolled even by parental authority, cannot submit to 
be harnessed with the shackles of party, and collared with Van 
Burenism. No, sir; no,sir. I will go against this Adminis. 
a as Jong as it goes wrong, and when it goes rightI will go 

rome. 

{Some member replied, you wil! remain here along time, my 
dear sir.] 

If were compelled to take sides in the contest between Wil- 
Jiam Henry Harrison and Martin Van Buren, 1 would not hesi- 
tate to supportthe man who declared in 1835, that the conduct 
of the Abolitionists was ‘tweak, injudicious, presumptuous, and 
unconstitutiona);” and that too, ina non-slaveholding State, and 
to anon slavehoiding people. The man who stood by Missouri 
—the Genera! who protected the — valley of the Mississippi 
by his deeds of valor, and secured to its inhabitants peace and 
protection in place of danger and alarm—such aman is Genc- 
ral Harrison. And, if 1 were to conceal me — for him 
over Mr. Van Buren, I should act uncandidly to my friends, 
and dishonestly with myself. He pronounced the efforts of the 
Aboli:ionists unconstitutional. I am proud to call his opinion 
‘toaid my own: Hence lI say, refuse to receive these abomina- 
ble petitions, and disregard these fanatics. 





SPEECH OF MR. SOUTHARD, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


In Senate, April 3, 1840.—On the bill making appropriation® 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road. 
a... SOUTHARD made the following remarks, in sub- 
nce : 

Mr. Prgsipent: This bill, when presented by the commit: 
tee, appropriated $450,000 for the continuation and improve- 
ment of the Cumberland road within the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Ilinois—being 150,000 to be expended within the ie 
sent year in each of those three States. Upon the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston,} by a very sarge 
vote, it has been reduced to $75,000 for each State—making, in 
the whole, $225,000. For this amendment I gave my vote. 
The Senate has also declared its opinion, by a very decisive ma- 
jority, against the substitute proposed by the Senator from A!a- 

ama, U r.CLay.] His substitute offered to relinquish to those 
States, for the construction of this road, the two per cent. fund, 
as it is usually called—which is two per cent. upon the amount 
which may hereafter be received fiom the sales of the public 
Jands which lie within their limits and in the State of Missouri, 
provided they would, by acis of the State Legislatures, thus ac- 
cept it, as a bar to any further appropriation by the Government 
for this road. The amount of this two per cent. fund it is im- 
possibile to estimate with any thing like strict accuracy. It 
ought, from the lands yet unsold, to amount to one or two hun- 
dred thousand over a million of dollars. But no safe calcula- 
tion can be made of the time within which these lands will be 
sold, nor when those States would receive the money. For pre- 
sent nse, and for the continuance and prompt coenpietion of the 
road, the grant would be utterly without value. 

The objections to this proposition arise out of the nature of the 
fund to be granted, and from the future re'ation of the Govern- 
ment to the road, and seemed to me so obvious that I had no 
difficulty in giving my negative to it. It purported to bea grant, 
and to bestow a benefit, when no positive good could result to 
the grantees. It assumed the emes ofk while. in 
fact, it was mere mockery their hopes, But it also a 
ered, forever, the connection between 


much worse a 


the Government of the Union and this great, and, in my estima- 
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natio improvement. 
tom, invaluable ee ee os Fe ts my feslings: 

To this meet ropose now to make will explain, both to 

And the ; fthis road, th which 

ie friends and the opponents of this road, the reasons w go- 

yerned me in my vote against that proposition. = = =§_—> 

The question before us ison the passage of the bill, in its pre- 
cent form, appropriating $75,000, to be expended in each of those 
ibree States duriog the present year. Shall we appropriate 
$26,000 for the Cumberland road within the — year? 
. for stating the question in this form will be apparent 
oboe who will condescend to listen to me. ; 

| have brought myself to the clear and undoubting conviction 
that it isnot my duty to vote for theappropriation. And as this 
onelusion does not conform to my previous votes, I desire to 
“ums the grounds on which I do not, and those on which I do rest 
ay justification. This is due to many of my own immediate 
constituents, who have thought it proper to observe my conduct; 
but much more due to my professed regard for constitutional 
rinciples, and a wise ‘and economical administration of the 
Lovernment. And, insignificant as or any member of this 
body may be, he is not, and cannot be unimportant, in his action 
and bis Votes, upon an question which affects the constitu- 
tiogal construction, or the present policy and future destiny of 

ountry. 7 
— cempnaen this inquiry, |havetosay— 

1, That I have no difficu'ty as to our constitutional power. 1 
differ on this point from many of the opponents ot this bill, 
with whom I shall vote. I believe the power to appropriate 
money for internal improvements exists. I derive my convic- 
yons on this subject, in the first place,from the language of the 
Constitution, from several of the powers which are not only 
conferred upon this Government, but, as I believe, solemnly en- 
joined upon it. , ; . 

1 do not now, for it would be impertinent, enter upon the 
argument. My object isto prevent a misconsiruction of my 
vote in regardto the principle. I believe that we are at per- 
fect liberty to pass this bill, and, in my opposition to it, de- 
sire not to be misunderstood as pu‘ting our right in dispute, 
s)farasIam concerned. I regard this question, in the pre- 
cent case,as one of expediency, rather than of constitutional 
ower. 

But I derive my convictions, in the second place, from our 
relations to this Territory—under the grants from the States of 
the lands northwest of the Ohio, under the ordinaiice of 1787, 
under the terms of admission to the Union of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and our absolute right and proprietorship of much 
of the soi] within those States, as these topics have been ex- 
lained and illustrated by the Senators from New York and 
Marsachuset's, (Mr. Wricnt and Mr. Weester,) though they 
differed as to the reasons which most prevailed with their 
judgments. I concur with both, to a great extent. I differ 
from both on some inferior points. But refer Senators 
(o their arguments, as Pont a satisfactor view of our right 
to expend the money of the nation on this road. 1 only de- 
sire t0 say that I shall not vote against this bill, because I be- 
ne that Ihave no legal and constitutional right thus to ex- 
nd it. 
5 ought, perhaps, to add thatI utterly deprecate the modern 
notion by which the power has been limited. When reason 
shall resume its sway on such questions, freed from personal 
evotion to men and party sympathies, this notion will, I hope, 
be regarded as the highest point of political absurdity and po- 
pular delusion. I allude to the doctrine that such internal in- 
provements as this most invaluable road are not embraced 
within our powers, but that we may expend the public money 
on rivers, lakes, &c., provide there be a port of efitiy or de- 
posite above the point of the improvement. If experience had 
not taught me otherwise, 1 should believe that no man, conver- 
sant with our C mstitution and laws, could become its advocate, 
unless his mind was, to some degree, affected in its action by his 
devotion to men, because, iu the integrity of his heart, he be- 
lieved that the general charecter of the 5 olitical opinions of him 
or them who promulgated it, was, in thegmain, correct and be- 
nefical to the asaery Ile must yield to the particular absurdity, 
in order to sustain the general policy of those whom he sup 
ported. What is this doctrine, when stripped of the party 
aspect? Its common sence is neither more nor less than this: 
That the power to expend money upon roads, canals, rivers, 
&c. arises fiom the power to regulate commerce; that this 
power is confined, so far as these expenditures are concerned, 
to the collection of the revenuc; that this revenue is collected 
from customs, at all ports of entry and deposite; and, therefore, 
thatwe must be confined to those parts of streams which lie 
below such ports! In other words, that we may creale a port 
of entry or deposite where we please, even at the head spring 
of astveam, and, having done this, the constitutional power 
arises, to expend as much money as we please, below such 
port, n© matter on what bays, er creeks, or brooke, we may lo- 
catethem. Thus, ona mere brook, or at the head epring of 
oae of ouc rivers, wemay in virtue of our high constitutional 
power, create a port, and then set ourselves to work to clear out 
tae st eam, or make roadsto it. Within the last ten years have 
coystitutional powers been thus derived. When present party 
conflicts pass away, wheie is the Senator who will maintain 
them? And where is Le who will considera creek in Ohio as 
within our constitutional benevolence, while the Delaware is 
excluded? For 1 cannot forget that an appropriation for the 
latter was vetoed, wile one for the former was regaided as 
quite constitutional. 
_ The Senate wil! perceive that I have no difficulty in voting 
for this bill from any objections as to Constitutional power. In 
the second place, | have no hostiliiy to thisroad. Why, u 
what principle or feeling, ceueral, local, or political, should f 
feel hostility? Icanuot, for myself, assigu any. Others may 
coojecture some one to which] am myself insensible. If they 
can I shall give them credit, if not for candor and fairness, at 
least for greatingenuity. The original plan and policy in regard 
to thisroad was right. [t was consistent witb the eniarged views 
of Washington, as applicable to a great avenue from the sea- 
board to the West. It gave access to the wilderness. It has 
created wealth and people. lig benefits are net t: be measured 
by the two per cent. fand, or any other fund. It has tempted 
and drawn to the West multitudes who would not have gone 
there withont it, and hasbeen one of the most efluctive means 
in the creation of the young but vigorous States in the valley of 
the Mississippi. It has been worth hundreds of millions to the 
whole Union. 

Nor, Mr. President, do I dread its becoming useless on account 
of theagency of steam upon other lines of connection bet ween 
Le East aod West. Mueh lees do ¢ fear that we shill be 
(mpted to push it forward to the Rocky Mountains and the Pa, 


Cific ocean. 1 hope it will find its termination there, and rejoice 
In the anticipation, both of the blessings it will dispense and the 
glory it will confer on the Government and nation. Such views 

ve from the beginning governed me in regard to it. I have 
net heretofore thought my duty fully discharged by merely 
voting for the appropriations for the road, but 1 have struggled 
for itin debate. My name is, I believe, to be found in its favor in 
every year of my official liteas Senator. My friend from South 
Carolina (Mr. Prestos) will recoliect, if other Senators may 
have forgotten, how earnestly, on more than one occasion, [have 
resisted his views in regard twit. I shall on this occasion be 
with him in my vote. Thave been its uniform advocate, and am 
now its unwavering friend. 

Why, then, vote against*it?) My duty to myself and to the 
friends of the road requires me to staie the reasons; and this 
sha}] be briefly done, and must be done briefly, 1f at all, from 
the difficulty which I still find, on account of indisposition, in 
addressing the Senate. 

We are not now to decide whether this road shall be forever 
surrendered. Its friends estimate too strongly the effect of a re- 
fusal to make an appropriation for the present year. The road 
and its claims on the Government are not surrendered by such 

refusal. No appropriation was made last year. Yet those 
laims were only postponed, and exist as strongly now as they 
did then. Refuse the appropriation now, and there will be, ur 
ought to be, delay only. The claim and right will exist unim- 
peached. The obligations of the Government will continue 
unimpaired. 

I am notso intimately acquainted with, for I have not studicd, 
the political and party relations to this subject in the four States 
chiefly affected by it, as to justify me in making comments on 
that aspect of the case. Nor am I capableof estimating the in- 
fluences which may now operate on members from them, or 
the use which will or may be made of the votes which may 
now be given. Icannot indeed look round this chamber—see 
the seats which are vacant, when the final question ia about to 
be taken —and recollect what has occurred in the debate, with- 
out perceiving that this question does, in some mode, operate 
strangely upon this body. But! cannot guide myself by these 
symptoms. And if I shall cross the path of any, so be it— 
whether of friend or adversary, the actis mine, not theirs. My 
vote will be influenced to some extent by the conduct of the Ex- 
ecutive, and the state of the Treasury. The ove 1} regard as 
disingenuous, unfaithful, and leading to consequences which 1 
would resist. The otheras unable to bear the appropriation 
at this time. 

This rod has been, for more thana quarter of a century, 
the steady vbject of annual appropriation. lt is worthy of 
this constant benefaction, and has been, year by year, found 
among the items in the estimates for the support of the Govern 
mentin all the successive Administrations, until at last it came 
to be regarded as one of the ordinary expenditures of the Trea- 
sury. Even during the times when the most false of all the pro- 
fessions of economy ever uttered to delude and misiead were im- 
dosed on the nation, and when the power to make any work of 
internal improvement was denied, and every thing else failed to 
find favor, this road had its regular annual appropriations. Last 
year, I believe for the first time, it failed; by whose fault it ie not 
necessary forme tosay. The Administration had the power to 
eecure it. I, at least, and most of my political friends, were not 
in fault. Much less are we answerable for the shameless and 
unprincipled use which is said to have been made of the fact in 
the region through which the road runs. Every Senator under- 
stands this, and | desire to pase from it to other topics. 

At the commencement of this session the President sent to us 
a message, in whic’: he referred to the condition of the Treasn- 
ry—informed us that he had directed the estimates for the sup- 
port of the Government to be strictly canvassed and reduced to 
the lowest point consistent with the public interest. Afier doing 
this, he read us a Jecture on econoiny, such an one as isnot to be 
found in any communication from the Executive to the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, in a)] its history, so fat as my ob- 
servation has extended. He even trod in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, and alluded to the veto on our extravagance, inti- 
mating regret that practice forbade its use, as to the amount of 
appropriations. The insincerity of his language will appear 
presently, unless he has found cause for repentance and conver- 
sion. 

But will the Senate listen (vu his language: . 

“To avoid this, (the creation of additional burdens and taxes,) 
and to keep the expenditures within reasonable bounds, ie a du- 
ty second only in importance tothe preservation of our vational 
character, and the protection of our citizens in their civil and po- 
litical rights. The creation in time of peace ofa debt likely to 
become permanent, is an evil for which there is po equivalent. 
The rapidity with which many of the States are apparently ap- 
proaching. to this condition, adinonishes us of our own daties in 
a manner too impressive to be disregarded. One, not the least 
important, isto keep the Federal Government always in a con- 
dition t discharge, with ease and vigor, its highest functions, 
should their exercise be required by any sudden conjuncture of 
public affuirs—a condition to which we are alwys exposed, and 
which may occur when it is least expected. To this end, it is 
indispensable that its finances should be untrammelled, and ite 
resources, as far as practicable, unencumbered. No circum. 
stance could present creater obetacles to the accomplishment of 
these vitally important objecis, than the creation of an onerous 
national debt. Our own experience, and also that of other na- 
tions, have demonstrated the unavoidable and fearful rapidity 
with which a public debt is increased when the Government has 
once surrendered itselfto the ruinous practice of supplying its 
supposed necessities by new luane. The struggle, therefore, on 
our part, to be successful, tnust be made at the threshold. To 
make our efforts effective, severe economy is necessary. This is 
the surest provision for the national welfarc; and it is, at the 
same time, the beat preservative of the principles on which our 
institutions rest. Simplicity and economy in the aSairs of State 
have never failed tv chasten and invigorate Republican princi- 
plea, while these have been assutely subverted by national pro- 
digatity, onder whatever specious pretexis it may have been in- 
troduced or fostered. 

“These considerations cannot be lost upon a people who 
have never been inattentive to the effect of their policy upon 
the institutions they have created for themselves; but, at the 
present moment, their force is augmented by the necessity 
which a decreasing revenue must impoee. The check lately 
given to importations of articles subject to dutics, the derange- 
nents in the operations of internal trade, and, especially, the 
reduction gradually taking place in our tariff of dutier, all tend 
materially to lessen our receipts; indeed, it is pro>ab‘ethat the 
diminution resulting from the laet cause alonc will pot fali 


short of five millions of dollars in the year 1842, as the final re- 
duction of all duties to twenty per cent. then effect. The 
whole revenue then accruing from the customs, and from the 
sales of publie lands, 1f not more, will sadoubtedly be wanted 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Government, under the 
most prudent administration of tte affairs. These are circum- 
stances that impose the necessity of rigid economy, and re- 
quite its prompt-and constant exercise. With the Legisiature 
rests the power and duty of so adjusting the public expenditure 
as to promote thisend. By the prov of the Constitution, 
it is only in consequence of appropriations made by law that 
money can be drawn from the Treasury; nu instance has oc- 
— eae asamecme of the an in which 

e Executive, though a component part of the legislative pow- 
er, has interposed an objection to an appropriation bill on the 
sole ground of its extravagance. His duty, in chia respect, has 
been considered fulfilled by aes such app 
only as the public service ma reasonably ex to re- 
quire. Inthe present earnest direction of the public mind tw- 
wards this subject, both the Executrve and the Legislature have 
evidence of the strict responsibility to which they will be held; 
and, while I am conscicus of my own anxious efforts to i. 
form with fidelity this portion of my public functions, it is # 
ee to me to be able to count on a cordial co-operation 
rom you.’ 

After this modest, becoming, and candid lecture, the Secre- 
tary of the treasury sends us the estimates; and, by his order, 
tells us that the income of the Government will be $18,600,000, 
and, with the money 1n the —— at the beginni the 
year, will amount, at most, to $20,158,3856—which will be ali 
that can be expended without the creation of a national debt. 
He also sends us the estimates which are :egarded as necessary 
for all objects within the year, and they amount to about 
$20,000,00); and he adds, by way of confirmation to the Presi- 
dential lecture, ‘ If en should make appropriations tothe 
extent desired by the diflerent Departmenis,”’ &c. 

Now, sir, what do these papers mean? “If Congress make 
appropriations to the extent desired,” &c. Then the Depari- 
mente (in other words, the Executive) do not desire re pro. 
priations beyond those which are sent, the items of w are 
enumerated,and amount to the twenty millions. This appro- 
priation for the Cumberland road is notamong them. If, t . 
fore, we pass this bill, we go beyond the means of the Govern- 
ment, and we give that which the Executive declares it does 
not want. We force on the Government an expenditure which 
the President and Secretary have excluded, denounced as not 
necessary, and against which we are warned, not with an 
actual veto, but with expressions which sound like regret that 
the practice would not permit it, and with a Jeciure on econo- 
my, and an intimation that we shall be regardefl as extravagant 
and prodigal. 

If this be not the plain meaning of these papers, official do- 
cuments between the Departments of our Government have 
become not the honest, straightforward communicaiions be- 
tween public agents, seeking, or boundto scek, the public good, 
and that enly, but the double-dealing hypocrisy of parties seek- 
ing to entrap each other. : 

And I nowsay to the triends of the bill, if you are disappoint- 
ed, look to the true source of that disappointment. The Eac- 
cutive has frowned upon the measure. Iladit been embraced 
in the estimates, and the President and Secretary had not pre- 
pared to throw the blame of expenditures beyond our income 
from themselves, and fasten it upen Congresa, your fate might 
and would have been different. The friends of thie work 
might have pursued their accustomed course. But they are 
called upon to pause when they are not unly to be denounced for 
prodigauty, but the confidence which their constituents may 
repose in them is to be assailed, and their influence in support 
of other great questions of constitutionality and ex cy 
weakened. teh oo ; 

Does any Senator suggest that this view exhibits either subf 
serviency to Executive will, or fear of denunciation from the 
advocates of power? He is in error. No one, here or else- 
where, will probably accuse me of subserviency to Executive 
dictation; but I like to place responsibility in the proper quarter, 
and do not choose, when I can avoid it without injury to the 
public interests, to permit mere contrivance, and calculation 
and cunning, to prevail so as to mislead popular opinion, and 
do injustice to important principles in concerne of the 
Government. 

As to the fear of denunciation, I have been too long accus- 
tomed 10 its venom to fee] much dread of it. My days of sen- 
sibility on that point bave passed, when I am called upon to 
discharge niy office. But this idea is connected with pub- 
lic, and, if you one 20a interest. The men in whom I 
have confidence were dislodged from: power more by the un- 
founded and false imputations of extravagance than any other 
cause; and the misre tation is kept up to this hour, and 
thousands are misied by it; even when the public records show 
that those who are called extravagant and prodigal expended 
only twelve a while those profeseurs of eco- 
nomy have expended in a si year three mes that amount. 
Is it right that such men should preach economy, refuse to re- 
commend necessary appropriations, induce others to wnite 
with a part of their friends, (for it is manifest that a pert uniy 
are to vute for this bill,) and then throw the blame on their op- 
ponents? Yet, sir, | would not ia the least be turned aside by 
this consideration, but leave to time the vindieation of the pur- 
poses of those who should best merit approbation, if I did not 
find in the actual condition of the Treasury a persuasive argu- 
ment in favor of the vote I shall give. - 

Let us look, for a moment, at that condition, and see what 
are the inferences which we ought now to draw from it. 

Your whole revenue for the year, according te the Secretary, 
amounts to very litde over twenty millions of dollars. 
estimates of the ordinary expenditures reach thatsum. Witt - 
out this appropriation there will be not one cent to spare, even 
if the anticipation of the receipts shall he verified. 1 do not 
believe that they will be verified. The receipts, thus far, from 
the customs and other sources, do not, as | aun informed, justify 
this hope. On the contrary, before Congress adjourns, we 
shall discover necessity for a new loan, five millions of 
debt which we have just created will be doubled or trebdied. 
But, suppose my fears are without foundation on this point, and 
that we receive the full.amount of twenty millions. ‘The 
whole, every dollar, must b expended on the qubjects embraced 
in the estimates of the , and which we are admonished 
not to exceed. But, sir, are not other subjects on which 
we @iust—we have no ve—on which we must direst 
money to be expended? Can we avoid it, if we would? And 
did mot the Gecretary and President know thie when they een: 
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Where is oat Sub-Treasury bill? It has passed this body. 
It is before the House, and, as the President and his counset- 
lors, ander the dictation of the Hermitage, have staked their 
and success upon it, it must and be put into 
. Well, what will this cost? e have calculatiors 
of the salaries, saies, cheste, vau'ts, dec. and they have amounted 
to @ moderate sum. I do not believe them accurate. You 
cannot, with all your economy—especially the economy of the 
present day—put this system into full and active operation for 
much, if any, lees then $100,000. Others may differ from me, 
and consider my as as extravagant. So be it, Make it 
half thateum. Diki not the Executive know, or believe, that 
this was to be provided fort Ur were they under the convic- 
tion that the scheme had done weil fur popular effect, and its 
actual execution ae or evaded? Ifthe former. 
then this is an item bey the estimates, 

Again. The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hurpagp) 
hasu upon us @ bill to pay the losses in Florida by Indian 
de A portion of the claims to be satisfied by that 
bill, or by specific appropriations, are just, and, as an honest 
Government, we cannot altogether reject the whole of them. 
Whatthey willamountto no man can foresee, but certainly 
much beyond $100,000. These we must preside for beyond the 
estimates. ‘There is, also, a bill to raise 1,600 troops, with their 
officers, for special service in Florida. What will their support 
amount to? The claim of Massachusetts reaches nearly to 
$300,000; the precise sum, I believe, is $272,716 14, without in 
terest. The number of the various and heavy drafis upon the 
Treasury, from such large demands, | do not attempt to calcu- 
late. 

Then, how many private claims and pension cases are there? 
And to what will they amount’ These are al] beyond the esti- 
mates, which we are told not to exceed. And permit me here to 
say that justice and good faith, and the wise and proper admi- 
nistration of a Government of the people, demand, with irresisti- 
ble urgency, that these claims, when honeat, ought to be first sa- 
tishe}. I know that many false and base claims are exhibited. 
This not only calls on us for caution and €xamination, but ren- 
ders our duty none the less pressing in regard to these which are 
just. So strong is my conviction on this point, that, 1f driven 
to decide between paying then and appropriating for a general 
object, in which States are concerned, 1 should not hesitate to 
prefer the former and postpone the latier. 

Is it not then perceived that many, and some of them large, 
won must be made for objects not within the esti- 
mates! Where, but by borrowing money, can we obtain the 
means? And did not the Executive know this when the lecture 
on economy was read, and the estimates sent to us? There is 
not, I believe, a single year in our biatory in which it has not 
been the duty of Congress to expend money beyond the esti- 
mates, and they knew it. Anc if we are compelled to appro- 
priate for other objecie beyond their calls, how are we to get the 
money? By reducing the amounts they ask for? Will they 
consent to leaven our civil list? Will they diminish our burden- 
some and, in some cases, most useless army of diplomatic 

ents abroad? It is not to be presumed that they and their 
friends will ae either. Willthey lessen the appropriations 
forthe army? Can this be done, in the face of the difficulties 
upon every part of our berders? It will uot be attempted. On 
the contrary, we have already one bill for the annual occupation 
of Plorida, and that is foliowed by another for fifteen hundred 
additional troops. Besides, in the existing condition of our de- 
fences, on every part of vur berders, on the ocean and the land, 
and with the aspect presented by our Indian and foreign rela. 
tions, how can we aesent to any diminution? Will you take it 
from thenavy? Shall we continue, as we have always done, to 
support it by a on its gallantry and glory, and by a nar- 
row dispensation of our means to render it eflicient, aud give it 
substantial energy and strength? In our hour of danger, and 
when its flag must be our bulwark and protection against insult 
and devastation, we muy feel that in our hours of ease we have 
forgotten our firatand highest duty. Do not,1 entreat, Jessen the 
little that belongs to it. 

How, I ask, in this state of things, shall we meet our absolute 
wants? Iteanonly be done byanew loan. We have passed a 
dill to issue Treasury notes, to make a loan, to create a debt for 
five millions of dollars. Some one has said that our Treasury 
is thus replenished. How replenished? Like the purse of any 
other debtor—by borrowing It will enable us to pay for the 

t, but the borrowed money must be returned. Iam glad 
that it snow openly avowed that the iesue of Treasury notes is 
the sane in substance as making a loan—creating a national 
debt. When, some three years ago, I so argued about it, 1 was 
denounced through the country as basely misrepresenting the 
facts, and slandering the Administration. The acting cheir- 
man now admits that they are one and the same thing—that 
issuing five millions of Treasury notes is creating a debt of five 
millions, to be hereafter paid as our revenues come in and ena- 
ble us todo it. Ihave no confidence in the assertion that this 
wan will be discharged by the end of the year. It is more 
probable that before the end of the session we shall be called 
vn wo double or treble the amount of our loan—to increase 
largely our debt. This is now,! think, the fourth year that we 
have been borrowing, in this mode, to meet the expenses of the 
Government; and of these loans there remained unpaid on the 
first of January Jast, $2,750,000—that is, our public debt was 
to thatamount. The present loan must be used to pay that 
amount, and there will then remain only $2,250,000 forthe use 
of the yoar. Will that answer? Will not the sources of ex- 
penditure to which I have referred demand more, much more 
than that sum? Ide notdoubt it. 

Look back to the last three years, and see what have been the 
ex itures of this economy-loving and economy-practising 
Administration. Task the Senate to recollect the statement 
made a few days ago by the Senator from Massachusetts, _— 
Wesster.} J use it for illustration on this point, and refer to 
the documents for its accuracy. On the Ist January, 1837— 
three years ago—there was in the Treasury about $6,00.),000 
On the Ist January, 1840, there was - . - 1,566,000 


Balance . . - $4,444,000 

This balance was, ef course, a part of the revenue 

which accrued previous to January, 1887, but which 
has been expended in three years previous to 1840. 

In addition we-Utis, the fourth instalment bie to 





the States has been retained and expen in the 
came time, say - . : . . + 9,000,000 
The Bank of the United States has paid , + 5,000,000 


This also is expended. 


And our existing debtdue on Treasury notes - 2750,000 
In all about - - $21,194,000 


This makes 2bouteeven millions which.this Administration 
has expended in each one of the three last years, over and above 
all the receipts, incomes, and\ revenues of the Government. 
But thit is not all. 1 think the Senator from Massachusetts 
omitted a very important ttem. It will be recollected that, in 
March, 1836, in consequence of the great fire in New York, 
fangries thought proper to suspend the payments of duty 
bonds inthat city. These bonds were for duties accruing and 
payable in ’35 and ’36, and were thus a part of the revenues of 
those years, But, in co uence of the suspension of pay- 
ment, they were not paid in ’35 and 36, but a very large amount 
of them was paid in ’37, 38, and ’39. What this amount was 
1 could not this morning lay my hands on the papers and docu- 
ments necessary to show with any accuracy. uGit was very 
large—amounting to several millions. This, too, has been ex- 
pended. And when it is added to the sums before stated, it will 
appear that the Government has, for three years, expended in 
eace and every year between eight and nine millious—in all, 
beiween twenty-four and twenty seven millions beyond all its 
receipts. The fact is worthy ofserious reflection. What hope 
can there be that we shall, withsuch an Administration, make 
our expenditures fall within our income? What hope is there 
that we shall pay this five millions which we have just borrow- 
ed? Of that five millions, more than one-hal‘, nearly three- 
fifths mustgo to the payment of out existing naticnal debt. 
The balance will fall far below our wants. If we have, for 
three years, spent an average ofabvut eight millions more than 
our income, bow can we expect to keep our expenditures with- 
in the diminished revenue of the present year? We shall find 
the hope absurd; and we must meet this appropriation for the 
Cumberland road, with the full consciousness that, by making 
it, we create a new national debi, or augment it’by that amount, 
in atime of peade, and, as we are kinkly assured by the Execu- 
tive, of high prosperity. 

I have tess faith in the promises to redeem our debt, and 
make the expenditures equalize with our income, on ac- 
count of the professions of the Executive Departments. 
We are told by the President and Secretary, in substance, that 
if the banks had paid what is due from them, the outstending 
Treasury notes, our present debt, would have been paid. Is 
this true?) What do all the depozite banks owe us? On the Ist 
of January, 1840, the Secretary says, $1,149,901. What was 
the amount of our notes or debt? It is stated by him at $2,750,- 
000. Can the latter sum be discharged by the former? The 
one is much morethan the double ot the other. Why, then, 
was this representation made? Was it to deceive us? No; 
but rather to keep up the cry against the banks as the cause 
ofour embarrassment. Hew unworthy is such an effort to 
deceive and delude the high stations from which it ema- 
nates | 

There cap be no relief to this view from the fact that there is 

something more than two and a half millions to be received in 
the course of the present year from the Bankof the United 
States of Pennsylvania. The bank has heretofore ~ pune: 
tually to the Government every thing which we had a right to 
demand and did demand from it. It has performed its contract, 
thus far, in paying for the stock which we held, on the terms 
proposed by the Government, and 1 do not doubt that it will 
continue to do so. But this two and a half millions are not yet 
due by several months, and afford no apology for any com- 
rw that the Government could pay off our debt because the 
anks heldits money. The only ground for this pretence is, 
that the Adminisuation deposited our money, imprudently, in 
banks which could not or would not pay when called on; and 
the amount they owe, even if paid now, wouldleave us iu debt 
about oneand a half millions. Besides, I have been informed 
that a considerable portion of thissuim has been satisfied since 
the Istof January. It may befeared by sume that all will be 
satisfied in the course of the year, because then cur President 
and the parasites who court the favor ofthe peoply by the cry 
of banks, banks, will be deprivedof one of their most favorive 
themes of declamation and political warfare. 
_ It is apparent to my mind, whether it be to others or not, that, 
if we make this eppropriauon for the Cuimberland road, we 
must create or augmenta national debt; disregard the official 
exposition of the Treasury, and subject ourselves to the charge 
of forcing on the Executive ex itures which are disclaimed 
by it. Let me not be told that 1 have voted for this road whena 
national debt existed. Ididso; but it was at atime when two 
or three circumstances separated the case widely, very widely, 
from its present position. 

1, That national debt exisied—had been created long before 
in sustaining our national rights and honor. lt wasa debt 
which alike on us and our posterity, who, equally with 
us, nen to be benefited by the liberties which its creation se- 
cured. 

2. There had been full and ample provision made for its re- 
demption. It was in a course of reduction quite as rapid as 
our desires or the interests of the country demanded. 

3. The revenues of the Government were sufficient to pay 
that debt,and te meetall its necessary expendidures, and to 
make the appropriation for the road over andabeve them all. 
We were not compelled to create a debt, or onsen a new 
one, in order to meet the utmost wishes of the friends of this 
rane, GOONS the most ardent of whom I still desire to rank 
myself. 

ow, and at this moment, all these points are adverse to us. 
We have no debt such as those of the Revolution and of 1812. 
Our income does pot, by several millions, equal our ordinasy 
expenses, and our revenue is utterly incompetent to meet this 
appropriation. 

I stand, then, Mr. President, in my voteagainst this bill, on— 
lL. The entire admission of its constitutionality, its ex cy; 
and the obligation of the Government to carry it forward, when 
circumstances will permit, to the extent which its ardent friends 
desire; and for this I shall vote, whenever, and so often, as I 
shall feel at liberty, from the condition of the Treasury and the 
country. 2. On the message of the President and the report of 
the Secretary, which admonish me to be guarded in my votes 
which calsenes money; for which they are without means 
to meet it; I hold them, or, rather, the whole Administra- 
tion, guilty of the conduct which prevents me from the gratifi- 
cation of my own wishes and opinions, and deprives the coun- 
ee which this road is capable of 
conferring, and heretofore conferred. 3. On the that, 
ifwe make this appropriation, we must create or augment a 
new national debt. And I believe, while weare doing this to 
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pay the honest debts of the Govérnment, satisfy the j i 
of private cilizens, and Jefend the ain fom orem cas a 
dian aggreasion, it te wise not to add to it for this object, bm 
beh postponed for a time; and I hope that time will 
y conclusions are strengthened by this reflecti 
Executive has disavowed this appropriation, eae a The 
it among the wants of the Government, and has urged upon = 
rigid regard toeconomy. If,in opposition te all this, we = 
the bill, increase our debt, augment our (xpenditures, What j 
the impression to be made en public opinion? Will jx Dot be 
be distinctly and clearly this, that the Executive branch of 
Government is economical, and the best and rat: st euardian 
the public treasure? thatthe Legislative branch is odigal a . 
squandering, and regardless of wasteful expenditures, the friend 
of national debts? Will this, can it be favorable {o ihe | 4 
theory of our institutions? Will it not pervert that “hon 
theory? turn the public favor still more strongly towaids the 
Executive power? increase and strengthen it? And ve = 
not seen enough within the last ten years—do we not kno . 
enough of the ancient and modern failures of liberty ang ioe 
institutions, and enough, 00, of the opinions of our Revolyij a 
ary fathers, to make us pause and hesitate when this aspect of 
the question 1s presented to ue? 7 
Mr. President, Ishall give my vote with pain. I know that l 
shall wound feelings of friends whoin I love; and in whoee Prin. 
ciples and patriotism I confide. But I cannot avoid it. 1; they 
choose to forget my unwavering friendship for this road, ay 
find enough for this end in a vote to postpone, not destroy, the 
accomplishment of their wishes, so be it. If, for one such vote 
they please to cancel the account between us, let the account 
be cancelled. Ushallregretit, but neither complain of them 
hor repent an act which my best judgment approves, : 


SPEECH OF MR. HABERSHAM, 


OF GEORGIA. 


In the House of Representatives, Murch 24, 1840—On the 
Treasury note bill. 


The bill authorizing the issue of five millions of dollars jy 
‘Treasury notes being under consideration in Commiuee of 
the Whole, Mr. Hapgrsnam of Georgia offered the following 
amendment vo the second section: : 

“Which notesto be issued shall be negoti+ble only b spe- 
cial endorsement by and toeach person through whose hands 
they may pass, subject to the eame rules and restrictions as in 
land bills of exchaiige payable toorder, but without the liability 
of the endorser.” 

Which having been read, Mr. TABERSHAM addressed the 
committee in support of the amendment as followe: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have been induced to offer this amend- 
ment to the biil because the honorable chairman of the Com. 
mittee cf Ways and Means has stated that the Treasury notes 
which by this billthe Government is authorized to issue, are 
not intended to circulate asmoney. 1 am further induced to 
offer this amendment, in consequence of some remarks which 
my eloquent friend and colleague (Mr. NisBeT) has this eve. 
ning made, in the course of which he has said that, according to 
what he supposed was the fairest construction of the act of 1537, 
of which this bill is but a continuation, these notes were made ne. 
gotiable only by assignment thereon from the es and from all 
subsequent holders; and that thereby their circulation as money 
would be restrained; although he adiitted that the act of 1837 
would bear a diflerent construction. My colleague adiniited at 
the same time, and thisseems to have been generally conce@ed 
by those whe have engaged in this debate, that Congress has 
no constitutional power to “emit bills of credit.” Such is my 
respect fur the judgment and purity of purpose of my colleague, 
that itis with treluctance I ever differ with him, and I am 
happy to find now that the only difference between us is, that 
I believe that Treasury notes, issued in the form prescribed 
by the act of 1837, are ville of credit, and will circulate as mo. 
ney, notwithstanding they are payable to order, and must be en- 
dersed by the payee: while he is of opinien that they are not 
bills of credit, and will not circulate as money, because, by his 
construction of the act, these notes are made negotiable only by 
assignment thereon by the payee and by all subsequent holders, 
aud thereby their circulation as money would be restrained, 
though admits that this provision of the act would bear a differ- 
ent construction. The difference between us, then, is simply a 
difference in the construction cf a single provision of the act, ad- 
mitted by him to be of doubtful construction. Now, if the doubt 
which he admits to exist can be removed, and all the declared 
objects of the bill be at the same time attained; so that while 
these notes may be usedas promissory notes by the Goveru- 
—. in satisfaction of demands nst it, or as on 
which to raise loans, without assuming the character of paper 
money, or of being circulated as such, itis certainly most desi- 
rable that such alteration and provision shal! be made as will 
remove all doubts as te the constitutionality of the measure. It is 
with this view I have offered the amendment, which, if adopted, 
will, in my —_— remove the doubt and obviate the objection. 
It proposes that the notes to be Issued shall only pass by special 
endorsement, which, while it will preclude the idea of their 
circulating as money, and om them the caracter of mere 
promissory notes or inland bills, will enable the Government 
to use them to discharge its immediate obligations, or as 
~— on which to borrow money. Now, ifthe object really 

to use these notes merely as means to raise money, and 
not to put them in circulation as paper money, I think the 
chairman of the committee cannot, or rather ought not, to 
hesitate to remove all constitutional doubt, by accepting the 
amendment. In that event, and if the a ment be made, 
I can, and will with great pleasure, vote for the bill; because 
romero oe Government ran — - — = 
or, am disposed to grant can do so in ashape w 
I believe to be constitutional. 1 am unwilling to resort to a loan 
on the issue of stock certificates, because that will not only re- 

uire the establishment of transfer off but will operate to 
jasten again upon the country a national debt of permanent 
character, redeemable at long periods—an evil which Iam most 
anxious to avoid. Independently, however, of these reasons 
for a preference of Tieasury notes in the form I propose ovr 
an issue of stock certificates, there is onother reason which, in 
the present state of the currency and of exchanges, deserves a 
grave consideration. It is, that Treasury notes transferable by 
vy ae a Se a convenient and safe me- 
’ um exchange, Ww ay A mode, g' 
of coambaroe 


add'to the cir- 
culation of the country, as bills thout assuming 
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ties and delays in the forms and modes of transfer, will 
ibute but ina very limited degree to so desirable an ob- 
et, aud would be liable to the same fluctuations in value. The 
in such cases, would in fact be only a new form 

{ stock on which to obtain a loan more convenient to the 

sockholder, because trausferable with more facility, and yet 

with a negotiation sufficiently restrained to prevent them from 
circulating as paper money or bills of credit, in the sense at- 
to those words as used in the Constitution. If, then, 
those Who represent the Goverament are really sincere in this 
matier, and do not intend these notes to circulate as paper mo- 
ney, why not adopt the amendment I have proposed? If they 
do not intend them 40 enter into the circulation as money, whi 
yot impede the circulation to the extent proposed by me? If 
they do not intend to emit them as bills of credit, and Wo use and 
circulate them as paper money, why not say so at once, open! 
and above-board, and that this violation of the Constitution is 
justified by the necessity of the case; that money cannot be 
yaised constitutionally by borrowing it on the credit of the Go- 
verament, aud that, therefore, they must make money to meet 
ihe exigency, though without the constitutional power to do su? 
Now, why not come out boldiy, and say so, and prove to us 
that the meney cannot be got in the constitutional mode, by 
borrowing, in time to meet the exigencies ef the case? I say, 
why not do this? The avswer is obvious: because they know 
thatin the mode I yom. the money can be borrowed imme- 
diately; or, even if it could not, the Treasury notes, in the form 
| propose, would answer for the immediate exigency. The 
truth is, they are unwilling te call things by their right names; 
unwilling to call it a loan, because the idea of a Joan, a debt, 
would not be palatable to the people. Butcall it by what name 
they will, give it what shape they may, it is still aloan; it is still 
aua ional debt of five milliens, and the promises of the Go- 
vernment are out to pay that amountat some future day. The 
necessity does not exist. If it did, this would be a law, neces 
sary and proper to carry into effect a granted power, and its 
constitutionality would be put on that ground. The necessity 
does not exist, so far as even to justify the exercise of a doubt- 
ful power; and its constitutionality would be puton that ground. 
The necessity does not exist, so far as even to justify the exer- 
cise of adoubtful power. The money can be borrowed, and 
borrowed atonce. When that necessity does exist; when, as 
in case of war, and after the power to borrow is exhausted, be- 
cause there are none able or willing to lend; when it becomes 
necessary for the safety of the ceuntry to exercise a doubtful 
power, or even to violate the Constitution by issuing Treasury 
ores, payable to bearer, to circulate as money, ! will then be 
willing, and not till then, toemit bills of credit, or continenial 
money, Ur any thing else, which will serve the pu! poses of Go- 
verument; and will justly my vote on the necessity of the case, 
and on the principle of self-defence, which, with nations, as 
with individuais, overleaps all Jaws and all constitutions. But 
1 do not believe thatsuch extreme necessity does now exist, and 
therefere, in the present shape of the bill, and without the 
amendment I propose, I cannot vote for it. 

I have said that the difference between my colleague, (Mr. 
Nispet,) the chairman of the Cummittee of Ways and Means, 
(Mr. Jongs,) and myself, is this: they say that the notes pro. 
dosed by this bill are not “bills of credit,” as that term is used 
in the Constitution. I say that they are. We all agree that 
Congress has no power to emit bills of credit. It has already 
been made to appear by my honorable friend and colleague, (Mr. 
Kine ) in his able argument on this question, by the testimony 
of Mr. Madison, that the Convention, by a vote of nine States to 
two, refused to grant this power; aud the eloquent gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Brppve) has rested his argument on 
even a Lroader basis, for he shows that the words which were 
siricken out by the Convention were, “That Congress shall have 
power to emit bills on the credit of the United States.” He 1s 
no doubt correct; but I deem it to be unnecessary for the pur- 

oses of the argument to use other words than those which have 
n used by my colleagues. 1am content to take the words to 
be as they are in that sec ion of the Constitution which prohi- 
bits the States to emit bills of credit. I am content to lay aside 
altogethar the authority of the Madison Papers, to lay aside al- 
tugether the fact that this power was refused to the Feceral Go- 
vernment by the Convention. Iam willing to rest the question 
on the Constitution as we have received it; to rest it simply on 
the inquiry, In what part of the Constitution do you find the 
power nted to “emit bills of credit?’ No where. In this, 
all, I believe, . The naked question then presents itself, 
Is the of Treasury notes, in the form and manner desig- 
nated by the act of 1837, “to emit bills of credit?’ If so, this 
act is unconstitutional; if not, then it is constitutional. 
was ineant by the words “to emit bills of credit,”’ as 
used in the Constitution? In reply to this inquiry, I cannot bet- 
ter begin my answer than by adopting the language of Mr. Jus- 
tice J , in the case commonly known as the Missouri case, 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States in the year 
1830, and reported in 4th Peters. 

“It is only by resorting to the nomenclature of the day of the 
Constitution that we can hope to get at the idea which the frainers 
of the Constitution attached to the words ‘emit bilis of credit.’ 
The whole history and lezislation of the time prove that, ‘by bills 
of credit,” the framers of the Constitution meant paper money, 
with reference to that of paper money waiek: hed been 
used in the States from the commencement of the century down 
to the time when it ceased to pass, before reduced to its innate 
worthlessness ” 

To what source of more purity or acc can we resort for 
the ascertainment of this history than to the deeision of the Su- 
eee Sone in the same case, pronounced by Chief Justice 


“We leatn (he says) from Hutchinson’s History of Massachu- 
setts that bills of credit were issued, for the first time, in that co- 
louy, in 1690. An army, returning unexpectedly from an expedi- 
tion against found the Government ly unprepared to 
ineet their claims. Bills of credit were resorted to for relief from 
this embarrassment. They do not appear to have been made a 
tender, but they were not, on that account, less bills of credit.”’ 
ee was also issued in other colonies, both in the North 
and South, and, whether made a tender or not, was productive of 
evils in proportion to the quantity emitted. In the war which com- 
menced in America in 1755, Virginia issued paper money at se- 
veral successive sessions, under the appetlation of Treasur 
notes, This was made a tender. Emissious were afier 
made ip 1759, in 1771, and 1773. These were not made a ten-. 
fan but they circulated together—were equally bills of credit— 

were productive ofthe same effects. In 1775 a considerable 
emission was made for the purposes of war. The bille were de- 
elared to be current, but were no} madea tender, In 1776 an 
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quences. Congress issued bills of credit toa large amount, and 
did a perhaps could not, make them a legal tender. This pow- 
er resided in the Siates. In May, 1777, Virginia passed an act 
making the bills of credit issued by Congress a legal tender so 
far as to extinguish interest. In 1751 Virginia made al! the bills 
of credit which had been issued by Congress, and all which had 
heen issued by herself, a legal tender in payment of debts. Yet 
they were, iu every sense of the word, bills of credit previous to 
that time, and were productive of all the cousequences of paper 
money.” 

Such is the concise history of bills of credit in this country 
prior to the adoption of the Consutution. These bilis of credit, 
when issued by Congress, are better known by the name of Con- 
tinental money. 

Let us hear again what the Chief Justice says in the same case 
on the same subject: 

“During the war of.our Revolution we were driven to 
the expedient of emitting bills of credit, and necessity com- 
pelled us to use them to a considerable extent. The term 
has acquired an appropriate meaning; and bills of credit 
signify a paper medium intended to circulate between indi- 
viduals, and between Government and individuals, for the 
ordinary purposes of society. Such a medium has been 
always liable to considerable fluctuations. Iis value is con- 
tinualiy changing, and these changes, often great and sud- 
den, expose individuals to immense losses, are the sources of 
ruinous speculations, and destroy all confidence between man 
aad man. To cut up the mischief by the roots—a mischief 
which was felt through the United States, and which deeply af 
fected the interest and prosperity ofall, the people declared in 
the Constitution that no State should emit bills of credit. If 
the prohibition means any thing—if the words are not empty 
sounds—it must comprehend the emission of any paper me- 
dium by a State Government for the purpose of common circu- 
lation.” 

The people had experienced, sadly experienced, the mon- 
strous evils of such emissions. Thousands of individuals had 
been ruined, and ali had suffered, more or less, Ly the rapid 
depreciation and ultimate worthlessness of such a medium. 
The paper, whether issued by Congrees or by the States, had 
alike become utterly valueless. It was to prevent these evils 
in future that, by the Constitution, the States were prohibited 
from emitting bills ofcredit. It was unnecessary to extend thé 
prohibition to Congress, for Congress could not possess the 
power unless by express grant. Now, if the Convention re- 
fwsed to Concress the power to “emit bills of credit,”’ or bills on 
the credit of the United States, I would say. in the language of 
the Chief Justice, ‘Il it means any thing, it nust comprehend 
the denial of the power to Congress to emit any paper medium 
like that ofthe Continental money, for the purpose of common 
circulation.” 

ain, in the same case, Judge Marshall asks: 

“What is the character of the ceitifieates issued by the au- 
thority of the act of Missouri under consideration? What office 
are they to perform? Certificates, signed by the auditor and 
treasurer of the State, are to be issued by those officers in 
amounts not exceeding ten dollars, nor less than fifty cents. 
The paper purporsts on its face to be receivable at the Treasu- 
ry, or at any loan office in the State of Missouri, in discharge of 
taxes or debis due to the State. It also pledges the faith and 
funds of the State for their redemption.” 

Again he says: 

“Had they been termed ‘bills of credit,’ instead of cert'fi- 
cates, nothing would have been wanting to bring them within 
the terms of the Constitution. And can this make avy real 
diflerence? Is the proposition to be maintained. that the Con- 
stitution meant to prohibit names aud not things? That a very 
important act, big with great and ruinous mischief, which is 
expressly forbidden by words most appropriate for its deserip- 
tion, may be performed by the substitution ofa name? That 
the Constitution, in one of its most important provisions, may 
be aonaly evailed by giving a new name to an old thing? We 
cannot think so. We think the certificates issued under the 
authority of this act are as entirely bills of credit as if they 
had been so denominated in the act itself,” 

Such are the views of the Supreme Court as delivered and 
sanctioned by Chief Justice Marshull. Before I proceed to 
comment upon them, and to apply them to the bill before the 
committee fur the emission of Treasury notes, I will trouble 
the committee with a reference to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case commonly known as the Kentucky case, de- 
cided as late as the year 1837, and to be found in Ilth Peters. 
In that case, the opinion of the Court was delivered by Mr. 
Justice MeLean, and I now quote from that opinion: 

“It would be difficult to classify the bills of credit which were 
issued in the early history of thiscountry. In some cases they 
were payable with interest, in others without interest. Funds 
arising from certain sources of taxation were pledged for their 
redemption in some instances, in others they were issued with- 
out such pledge. They were sometimes made a legal tender, at 
others not. In some instances a refusal to receive them ope- 
rated as a discharge of debt, in others a postponement of i’. 
They were sometimes payable on demand, at other times at 
some future period. At all times they were receivable in pay- 
meat of taxes, and of debts due to the public, except, perhaps, 
in some instances, where they had become so depreciated as to 
be of little or no valué.” 


Afier commenting on the definition of the Supreme Court 
in the Missouri case, to which I have already referred, the court 
says: 

Vine definition which does include all classes of bills of cre- 
dit, emitted by the Colonies or States, is a paper issued by the 
sovereign power, containining a pledge of its faith, and design- 

to circulate as money. Toconstitutea bil! of credit within 
the Constitution, it must be issued by a State, on the faith of 
the State, and be designed to circulate as money. It must be a 
paper which circulates on the credit of the State, and is so _re- 
ceived and used in the ordinary business of life.’ 


The direct question before the Supreme Court in this case 
was, whether the notes of the Bank of Kentucky were bills of 


credit within the meaning of the words “‘bills of credit’’ in the 
Constitution: 


“The notes contained no pledge of the faith of the Btate in 
any form. They purport to have been issued on the credit of the 
funds of the bank, and must have been so received by the com- 
munity. These funds were in samp from the tate. 
In raking loans the benk was required to take good securi- 





additiona} emission was made, and the bills were declared to bea 
tender. The bills of 1775 and 1776 circulated together—were 
equally bills of credit, and were productive of the same conse- 
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ties; and these constituted a fund, to which the bolklers of the 
notes could look for payment, and which could be made legally 
responsible. In this respect the notes were eesentiall diferent 
from any class of bills of credit which are believed to have been 
issued.” “But,” again says the court, “there is another quatit 
which distinguishes these notes from bills of credit. Every hold. 
er of them couldnot only look to the funda of the bank for 
payment, buthe had in his power the means of enforcing it. 
The bank could be sued.” 

On these two grounds, then, that there was an actual existing 
fund pledged for the redemption of these notes, and that this 
fund could be made liable, by suit, for their redemption, the Su- 
preme Court decided that these notes were constitutionally is- 
sued, and were not withia the constitutional meaning of the 
words “bills of credit.”’ 


Mr. Justice Thompson, in concurring with the opinion of the 
Court, says: 

“The two great infirmities which attended the bills of credit 
which circulated as money, and came within the mischief in- 
tended to be guarded against by the constitutional prohibition 
were, the want of some real and substantial fuad bemg provided 
for thei¢ payment and redemption, and no mode provided for 
enforcing payment of the same.” 


This distinction is a satisfactory answer to the objection 
which has been raised, that, if a State, by the prohibition ur 
want of power to “emit bills of credit,”’ cannot issue Treasury 
notes in the form proposed by the bill before the committee, it 
follows a8 a necessary consequence that bank notes of a bank 
incorporated by a State or by the United States were unconsti- 
tutional, because that which a State or the United States could 
not do directly could not be done by a bank incorporated bya 
State er by the United States, On these two evlid grounds of 
distinction rests the constiiutionality of all the bank notesof the 
country, whether issucd by a bank, owned by the State or by 
ind. viduals, 

From the examination which T bave just made of the two 
cases I have referred to, the committee may now airive at the 
precise definition of the words ‘bills of credit,’ the power to 
issue Which was refused to Copgressand prohibiied to the States. 
The bill or note must be iseved by a State, or by her agents in 
the name or on the faith of the State, and be designed to cireu- 
late as money. ‘There must be no real or substantial fund 
pledged for its redemption, and which may be made jisble by 
suit jur iis payment, and no party against whow a suit may be 
brought on the aote. 


Now, let us proceed to examine whether the Treasury notes 
proposed to be issued by this bill will be subject to all these in- 
firmities. If so, they are clearly unconstitutional, at least ac. 
cording to two successive opinions of the Supreme Court— 
a court whose decisions are entitled to the highest respect, and 
which alone is empowered, in the last resort, to decide 
upon the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of an act of 
Cengress. 

The Treasury notes which are by this bil! directed to be issued 
are described in the act of October 12, 1837, of which this bill 
isonly a continuation. They are to be of denominations not 
less than fitty dollars. They ate redeemable after the expira- 
tion of one year from their dates. They are to bear an interest, 
to be expressed on the face of the notes, for one year from the 
date, andnu longer. The rate of interest ts to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President, but shall not ex- 
ceed six per centum per annum. They are to be reimbursed 
at the Treasury of the United States, and for this reimburse- 
ment, at the time or times speeified, the faith of the United 
Siates is pledged. The notes are to be signed, on behalf of the 
United States, by tho Treasurer, and countersigned by the Re 
gister. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, with the 
approbation of the ara to issue such amount of the notes 
as he may deem expedient, in payment of debts due by the 
United States tosuch public creditors, or to such other persons 
as may choose to receive them in payment at parjand like 
authority isgiven to borrow, from time to time, not under per, 
such sums as the President may think expedient, on the ciedit 
of such notes. The notes ‘shall be transferable by delivery 
and assignment endorsed thereon, by the person to whose order 
the saine shall, on the face thereof, have been made payable.” 
They shall be receivable in pope ot all dutiesand taxes laid 
by the authority of the United States, of all public lands suid 
by the United States, of all debts due to the United States. 

And lastly, that so much of any neahenesatees money as 
may be necessary for the purpose is, by the 8th section, ap- 
propriated for paying the principal and interest on the said 
notes. hese are all the provisions of the law which are 
applicable to the subject in question. Now, what is the re- 
eult of these several provisions? Why, thisis it. That the 
denominations of the notes are to be less than $50; that 
they are payable at an uncertain day after the expiration of 
one year trom date; that they bear an interest at the discretion 
of the President, not exceeding six per cent. but which may be 
fixed as low as one mill, as was done in the late fesue, being 
equivalent to nc interest at all; that the notes shall be signed by 
the Treasurer, and countersigned i ba Register, on behalf of 
the United States; that they shall be transferable by delivery, 
after being endorsed by the payee, without further endorsement; 
that they shall be receivable in payment of all dues, taxes, an 

debts due to the United States; and the only pledge for their re- 
demption is any money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated at the time they fall due, and the faith. 
of the United § States. Further, the notes are to be iseued in pay- 
ment of debts due by the United States to sueh of the public cre- 
ditors, or other persons, as may cheose to receive them, or on 
their creilit money may be borrowed. Now, such being the 
exact character of these proposed Treasury notes, and such the 
uses io which they are to be applied, and such the pledges for 
their redemption, I would ask the committce to which of the in- 
firmities of “bills of credit,”” | ae in the decisions of the Su- 

reme Court, are they not subject 

. These nach like bills of credit, are irsued by the United 

States—they are signed in behalf of the United States by agents. 

They are payable at an uncertain future day. are 

on the faith of the United States- There izno rea} or substantial 
fund pledged for their redemption—no one against whom a suit 
can be brought to enforce Payment. No one will contend that 
money which gnay be in the ury a year hence, not other- 
wise etd, ie either a real or substantial fund, or any 
fund at all. That there ws neapare ree Ig in the Treasury is 
evident from the fact that this ig . The Treasury notes 
iesued last year under this very act, and with the pred pron 
ape still ip part, eay two millions, a8 yet unredeemed, snd there 
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is no unappropr ated balance in the Treasury to redeem them, 
The same may, and no donbt will, be the case when these notes 
fal) due; can that be termed a real or substantial fund 
which has no present existence, and the future existence of 
which is dependent upon improbable contingencics? Assur- 
edly no one will contend that there is a real or substential fund 
pledged for the redemption of these notes. Lastly, there is no 
party against whom a suitcan be brought. The United States 
cannot be sued. Those who have signed the notes are on the 
very face of the notes mere agents, authorized to act, and 
kuown to all to be acting only as seents, and of course cannot 
be liable to asuit on the notes. These notes, then, are subject 
to all the infirmities which are asciibed by the Supreme Court 
to “bills of credit,’{ except one. They must be designed to cir. 
culate as money. Does this form anexception? Are they not 
designed to circulate as mojey, and will they not so circulate? 
True, the act does not expressly declare that such is the design: 
but it is not necessary that the design should be expressed. But 
nay pot the intention exist, and be inferred from all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, without an express declaration of the 
design? In almost every case where the intentis material, 
is that intent or design not ascertained from the circum- 
rtancesof the case? In cases of homicide, larceny, contract 

in the construction of statutes, is not the intent inferred 
from the circumstances of the case? Have not all the Trea- 
sury notes which have been heretofore issued at various 
times, under circumstances precisely similar, and, in form, 
the same as these, and for like sums, and negotiable in like 
manner, circulated as money? Did not those which iesued 
during the last war circulate as money? Have not those 
which have been issued in the last two years under this very 
act circulated as money? If an act has been known in our 
past experience always to produce certain results, will not 
the Intent to produce the same results to be inferred from the 
voluntary commission of the act? Would not the voluntary 

commission of the act be conclusive «f the intent? Have not 
Treasury notes always circulated as money, and will they not 
do so again? Is it not then the design of their emission that they 
shall circulate as mosey? Who can doubt it? 

But what is meant by “circulate as money?” Bank noies, 
which paes by delivery from hand to hand, and are paid, or 
received, in payment of debts, circulate as money, and answer 
all the common purposes of go'd and silver coin in the circula- 
tion. Because the denominations of such notes are as great as 
$50 and $100, does that change their character, or prevent 
them from circulating as inoney? Assuredly not. Because 
bink potes are not a legal tender, does that prevent them trom 
circulating as money? Assurediy not. Because, in some 
cases, they have been made payable te order, at a future un- 
certain diy, and were required to be endorsed by the payee in 
blank before they were put into circulation, did they not circu- 
late as money? Did not what were called the post notes of the 
fate Bank of the United States—the $5, $10, and $20 notes— 
which were inade payable to the cashiers of the branches, or 
order, and were endorsed by them, circulate as money, as freely 
as the notes of the same denominations payable to bearer? 
Now, if all this is true of bank notes, is there any obstacle in- 
lerposed or existing to prevent these Treasury notes from cir- 
culating as money? They are issued and received by the Govern. 
mentin payment; their denominations are the same as bank notes 
which circulate—say 850 and $100. Afier the payee, who will 
probably be some clerk of the Treasury, or, to use the words of 
the act, “after the person to whose order, on the face thereof, they 
are payable,” has by delivery and aysignment endorsed them, 
they will {%ass by delivery only, without further endorsement, 
i the same manner as if originally payable to bearer. 
Wherein, then, do they differ from the post notes of Ahe late 
Bunk of the United States, before re ferred to, and which circu- 
lated as money as freely as any other bank notes?’ The conclu- 
sion, therefore, is inevitable, that they will circulate as money. 
Ifsuch is notthe design, why refuse to throw obstacles in the 
way of their circulauon? Why not adopt the amendment I 
have proposed, to make them transferable only by the special 
endorsement of each person intv whoee hands they may come? 
This would atonce present a scrious obstacle wo their free cir- 
culation, but none tothe negotiating or transferring them as 
pledges on which to borrow money. The very refusal to adopt 
this amendment will be strong evidence of a Bn to circulate 
them as money. Does any onedoubt that they will circulate 
as money? Iilam right, then, in the several positions I have 
endeavored to establish, these Treasury no‘es will possess all the 
infirmities of “bills of credit;” will, in fact, be “bills of credit;” 
and of course, as such, unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two conclusions tobe drawn from 
these decisions of the Supreme Court. First, that these pro- 
posed Treasury noves are unconstitutional; secondly, that bank 
paper is constitutional. It has struck me, sir, with great sur- 
prise, thata paper ciiculation so unconstitutional ae that of 
Treasury notes should not only be countenanced, but even 
urged upon the country, by an administration which professes 
to be auxious to give to the,nation a constitutional currency. 
That an Administration which condemns bank paper as uncon- 
stitutional currency, should insist upon substituting for ita pa- 
per issue so unconstitutional. That an Administration which 
condemas bank paper because of its liability to fluctuation and 
depreciation, should sound unceasing praises in favor of a Go- 
vernmeut paper, at Jeast equally liable to fluctuation and depre- 
ciation, it, all past experience has proved that Treasury 
nutes or Government paper money will depreciate whenever 
the ameuni issued exceeds the amountof receipts into the Trea- 
sury. During the Revolution the bills of credit ceased at last 
to be of any value whatever, and ruinedthousands. Duringthe 
late war, even those Treasury notes which bore an interest of 
five or six per cent. and were issued from necessity, def re- 
ciated from ten to fifleen per cent. yea, more, below the par 
value, and, if the war had continued a few years longer, would 
have fallen to fifty per eent. below par. Even afterthe war, 
they did not reach par value until they were made receivable in 
payment of subscriptions to the Bank of the United States. 
Our ancestors, who had experienced all the evils of such cur- 
rency, wisely endeavored, in framing the Constitution, to guard 
their descendants from like suffering; and now this Administra 
tion, professing to be the warm advocate of a hard money con- 
stitutional currency, and professing, too, to guard the Constitu 
tion from Violation, by strict construction both in theory and 
practice, is now about to inundate the country with a paper 
currency, UNCeNstitutional and liable to all the evile of bank pa- 
per, without any of its virtues Sir, these are strange iucon- 
sistencies, Which it will be difficult either to reconcile or to jus- 


tify before the people, If the amendment is not adopted, I can 
not vote for the bill, 





of banking-—the evils of credit. : 
* Well, sir, as every body knew they would, a Legislature com- 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUNT, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In the House of Representatives, June 3, 1840—On the Sub- 
Treasury bill. 


Mr. Cuarrman: I can well imagine that gentlemen who an- 
ticipate a dead majority in favor of the bill under consideration 
may feel impatient at any delay; yet, as this is the only distinc- 
tive measure 01 the Administration, and believing the time not 
misspent which niay be employed in honest endeavors to arouse 
the people of this country (ere too late) to a sense of their condi- 
tion, I cannot content myself with giving a mere silent vote. 1 
rejoice, sir, that the Administration, afier having fought under 
cover for ten years past against the best interests of this country, 
has at length thrown off disguise, and now stands forth the 
avowed enemy of the credit system, and of banks as forming a 
necessary part of that system. 

Before proceeding to assign some of = objections to the pre- 
sent bill, allow me to carry back the recoljection of gentlemen to 
the origin of this warfare, end to trace*briefly the manner in 
which ithas been conducted. The retrospect may be servicea- 
ble as showing, on the part of rulers, consummate tact and cun- 
ning systematically employed to ruin credit and enlarge Execu- 
tive patronage; and, on the part of the people, a blind credulity 
in professions unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Previous to 1825 banking had been kept separate from the 
politics of the country; matters of business had been considered 
asthe common property of men of all parties; all met upon 
’change, in the shop, and the field, upon a perfect equality; 
business knew no politica) testsany more than it did religious 
ones; and, by common consent, all men met in their busi- 
ness relations in friendship, asking on the one hand, or giving 
on the other, no further preference than such as inevitably be- 
longs to superior skill, industry and economy. 

1. was left for the present day, a day of small lights, sma!} 
things, and small men, to institute a police having special 
charge of the associations and business of private life; and ac- 
cordingly, whilst I am speaking, report says that the Monumen- 
tal city Is the theatre of a court of inquiry, presided over by a 
gallant soldier from my own district, (Gen. Wool.) for the im- 
portant purpose of ascertaining whether Major Lendrum and 
Captain Duseubury, of the army, have really presumed to pa- 
tronize Whigs in the purchase of Government supplies. 

In 1829, the present Executive of the nation was Governor of 
the State of New York; and, in his Message of the 6:h of Janua- 
ry, 1829, to the Legislature of that State, he says: 

“To dispense with banks altogether is an idea which seems to 
have no advocate; and to make ourselves wholly dependent upon 
these established by ‘ederal authority, deserves none. If these 
are correct views, the only alternative would seem to be between 
a renewal of the charters of the sound part of the existing banks, 
or to anticpate the winding up of their concerns by the incorpo- 
rations of new institutions.” 

To uncerstand fully the bearing of the language I have quo- 
ted, allow me to say that, at the time ofthe delivery of this mes- 
sage, there were ii: New York, in operation, forty banks, with a 
capital paid in of fifleen millions. Ofthis forty, the charters 
of thirty-one were about to expire. It will readily occur to 
every mind that a most fuvorable opportunity was here pre- 
sented ofcheckinz the increase of what is now considered a 
great evil—banking institutions. And I can almost fancy I hear 
the friends of the President (not entirely familiar with the ma- 
chinery of New York politics then in operation) asking why he 
did not avail himself ofthis favorable opportunity to put in 
practice the doctrines of the presentday? 

Mr. Chairman, 1 answer this question, which I know 
must suggest itselfto the mind of stranger—the answer can 
afford no infurmation to the New York politician of that or this 
day—the whole thing was then, as now, well understood by us 
of New York. 

The monetary concerns of the State (and, as soon as might he, 
of the country) were to be connected with its politics-—with the 
central power, holding the dispensation of patronage and office, 
then resident at Albany. 

This, sir,istheanswer. This explanation shews you why 
Mr. Ven Buren, a native of the most commercia] State in the 
Union, and then its Governor, had not then discovered the evils 


posed of the partisans of the President proceeded, with all con- 
venient speed, to carry out his views, and on the 24 April, 1829, 
the act commonly called and known as the safety-fund bank act 
became a lawof the State of New York. Sir, I opposed that 
act with such force as I possessed; and so did the fiiends of my 
country, with whom I then and still have the honor toact. But, 
sir, the machinery was put in operation in spite of lamentations 
in or out of my own Lezislature; and the banks in number in- 
creased ftom forty, as they stood in 1829, to ninety-six chartered 
ones, as they stood on Ist January, 1840. They increased from 
a capital paid in, in 1829, of $15,000,000, to a capital, as it stood 
on Ist January, 1840, of $36,801 460. 

But, sir, thisis not all; and that you of the Old Dominion, and 
others, who know very little of the peculiar features of Van 
Burenism in my own Siate, may understand something of its 
beauties, permit me to say that three commissioners were to be 
appointed to superintend the concernsof the banks. And, sir, 
let me tell you these gentlemen commissioners, dependent for 
their existence upon the central political power to which 1 have 
alluded, possessed a more irresponsible power and control over 
the banking institutions of ny own State than was evet pos- 
sessed by an Eastern Sulian over his harem, or ap autocrat of 
Russia over his sei fs. : 

And, sir, the half is not yet told. Before these learned and in- 
dependent bank commissioners had an opportunity of exercis- 
ing their fatherly care for the good of the party, there was ano- 
ther process necessary to be gone through inthe organization 
o! the new banks—a process equally well calculated to give ga- 
tisfaction to business men and inspire confidence in the entire 
purity and patriotism of the party and its creatures, the com- 
missioners. This process was the distribution of stock to sub- 
scribers in the fity six new banks created under Van Buren 
auspices. ; 

Sir, the party, for party purposes, (not business or commer- 
cial,) naiee a bank at Kinderhook, the birth-place of the Pre- 
sident. This reasonable want was of course satisfied, So, 
too, a bank was wanted in Troy, my own city; but it wasa 
business institution that was asked for there, and nota political 
one. Still, sir, as the bed of the party was ofa fixed and iron 
length, why, of course, the wants of Troy, Commercial as she 


was, had to submit to the prescribed measure of Procrustes. | 










ty have asked for the charter; of course i; 
granted; and three commissioners are appointed wo p add 
party to distribute the stock. You are ready, I have no douh: 
asan honorable, high-minded man, to say to me, those stocks 
were distributed according to business wants. Sir, let me 1 i 
you you are much mistaken. The party wasto be taken on 
of; and as stocks, during these palmy days of Van Burenis e 
were eagerly sought for, and bore a high premium, why, of 
course, connections of bank commissioners, male and female 
worthless and irresponsible, and someeven upon the jail limits 
of my State, received Jarge dis'ributive shares of stoc and the 
next day pocketed an advance of five, ten, or fifteen per cent 
on that stock, as the case might be, in selling out to some unfor. 
tunate Whig, whose only recommendation® was his business 
habits, wants, and ability to pay (or, own, and keep stock. 8ir 
the profligacy of this whole system has been so alarming as io 
excite the attention of the highest judicial tribunai of the Btate 
in more than one instance, and, in at least one instance, cal] for 
and receive the attention of a grand jury in presenting one of 
these precious creatures of political favoritism as a fit Subject 
for the penitentiary. To such an extent was this system Car- 
ried, that honest men, of all rarties, sought relief from it in the 
passage of what is commonly calledthe “ free banking law? of 
my State—a system that went into operation under the most 
unfavorable auspices, and which, thus far, has had to stry le 
with the monctary embarrassment produced by the action of 
Government, superadded to the deadly hostility of every loco: 
foco federal recipient of the favors of monopulies. 


Thus, sir, in New York (my native State) regan the con. 
nection between politics and banking; the control, by a cen. 
tral power at Albany, through the creation of banks; the distr). 
bution of stock by political commissioners; and the su,er. 
visory power of partisan bank commissioners of the monetar 
affairs of the State. This was done by the so-styled Demo. 
cracy, theno bank party; and partisans made their per cent. 
age, in the way of premium. upon stocks they could neither 
pay for nor keep, and political influence was given and most 
fearfully wielded. ® 

Let us now shift the scene from Albany to Portsmouth < 
from New York to New Hampshire—and contemplate a move. 
ment simultaneous cif not concerted) with the one wejhave wit. 
nessed in New York, and ter.ding to the same object. 

In the summer of 1829, Jeremiah Mason, President of the 
branch Bank of the United States at Portsmouth, refused to 
lend .tis branch to the political schemes of Isaac Hill, and 
President Biddle refused to remove Mason from office. This 
spirit of independence gave offence, and hostilities against ths 
Bank were immediately commenced at the East. 

It has been said that the extraordinary man who then pre. 
sided over this country had some private grievar.ces of his own, 
arising out of transactions of the Bank in the Southwest, the 
memory of which he had kept fresh. Be this, however, as it 
may, the quarrel was soon made his own by General Jack. 
son, who changed the battle field from Portsmouth to Wash. 
ington. 

n the message of General Jackson, of December 8, 1829, 
he says: 

“The charter of the Bank of the United States expires in 1836, 
and its stockholders will most probably apply for a renewal of 
their privileges.” ie : 

Again: “Both the constitutionality and the expediency of the 
law creating this bank are well questioned by a large portion of 
our fellow-citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it has 
failed in the great eud of establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency.” 

hese: “Under thes: circumstances, if euch an institution is 
deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the Government, 
submit,to the wisdom of the Legislature whether a national one, 
founded upon the credit of the Government and its revenues, 
might not be devised, which would avoid all constitutional dif- 
ficulties, and, at the same time, secure all the advantages to the 
Government and country that were expected to resuli from the 
present bank.” 

In the message of December 7, 1830, General Jackson 
says: 

‘Nothing has occurred to lessen, in any degree, the dangeis 
which many of our citizens apprehend from that institution 
{the United States Bank} as at present organized.” 

Again: “It is thought practicable to organize such a bank, 
with the necessary officers, asa branch of the Treasury De- 
parment, based on the public and individual noe &e. 

Here we have very distinctly shadowed forth the project of a 
Treasury Bank—that kind of Government engine provided for 
in the present bill, by those whe deem it glory enough to follow 
in the footsteps of “the greatest and best.’ 

We have, too, an anremnaen, which, by its very boldness and 
disregard of facis, was well calcula'ed to command credence. 
The State papers to which I have referred speak as flippantly 
of tbe unconstitutionality of a National Bank as they would 
have done had the writer been entirely ignorant that such 
men as George Washington, James Madison, and John Mar- 
shall had given the sanction of their mighty names to itscon- 
atitutionality. 

And, in the same spirit, these papers assert that “a uniform 
and suund currency” had not been cstablished. ; 

As this is mere assertion, standing opposed to the experi- 
ence of forty years, I will not insult the intelligence of those 
who hear me by reasoning upon the subject, but will venture to 
meet it by an assertion, supported 7 allfact and experien 
viz. that no Governmentin the world pocsessed, or ever di 
possess, so sound and uniform a currency as the Government 
of these United States at the very time spoken of. 


Thus far we have no direct intimation of hostility to State in- 
stiiutions ef credit, but a course of remark well calculated to de- 
ceive those interested in State banks; and, accordingly, we find 
the State instiiutions, actuated in part by ou in part | 
political motives, embarking with great in the crusa 
againet the monster, the Bank of thes United States. 


On the 11th July, 1832, in the veto message, General Jackson 
says, “that a Bank of the United States, competent to all the du- 
ties which may be required by the Government, might be so or- 
ganized ag not to infringe on our own delegated powers or the 
reserved rights of the States, 1 do not entertaina doubt. Had 
the Executive been called upon to furnish the a wa of such an 
institution, the duty would have been cheerfully perfurmed.” 

The Government deposites were removed trom the Bank of 
te United States in September, 1883; and on the 26th of that 
month, Mr. Taney, then eens the Treasury, wrote to the 
president of the Girard Bank, in Philadelphia, as follows: “The 
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cities vo commence and to extend your accommodation to 

nis ah of October; 1833, the same Sec: wrote to the 

“tent of the Maine Bank, at Portland, thus: “The deposites 
Prine public money will enable you to afford increased facili. 
ve wo the commercial and other Classes of the community; and 
\* Department anticipates from you the adoption of such a 
eo respecting your accommodations as will prove accepta- 
hie to the people and safe to the Government.” 

. similar instructions were given to the other deposite banks; 

ad about the first of May, 1836, thirty six of these deposite 

basta held of the Goverrment money $38 496,755 09. 

When we reflect that, at the time Lam speaking of, it was 
she boast of the Administration that the State banks were abun- 
jantly competent to perform all the duties previously per- 
‘oemed vy the United States Bank, and to supply the wants of 
a great people einphatically commercial, the tendency as well 
3 opject of the instructions Ihave quoted cannot be mistaken. 
Thus stimulated, if not commanded, the State banks did in- 
‘ease their loans; and the States themselves started off in a 
ace of competition in the creation of new banks. 

In 1830 the number of banks may be estimated at three hun- 
jsed; iu January, 1835, at seven hundred and fifty, with a cir 
cylation double what it was in 1830. Florida, during the yes 
1933, °36, proposed an increase of banking capital of 
¢12,000,00 ', and New York, in the winter of 1536, increased 
her bank capital $5,670,000. . 

On the 2d of December, 1834, General Jackson, in his mes- 
cage, thus speaks: : 

“}appily it isalready illustrated that the agency of such an 
institution [Bank of the United States] is not necessary to the 
fscal operations ef the Government. The State banks are 
found fully adequate to the performance of all services which 
were required of the Bank of the United States, quile as prompt 
ly, and with the same cheapness. They have maintained them- 
selves and discharged all these duties, while the Bank of the 
United States was still powerful and in the field as an opén 
enemy; and it is not possible to conceive that they will find 
creater difficulties in their operatfons when that euemy shall 
ceaae to exist.” 

Mr. Woodbury, in his report of 8th December, 1835, says: 

“This Department takes pleasure in staling that the public 
mouey continues to be collected and deposited, under th2 pre- 
sent system of selected banks, with great ease and economy in 
a cases, and with greater in some than at any former period. 
The wansfers of itto every quarter of the country where it is 
yeeded for disbursement have never been effected with more 
promptitude, and have been made entirely free of expense to 
ihe Treasury. The payments to creditors, officers, and pen- 
sioners have becn punctual and convenieut; aiid the whole fis- 
cal operations through the State banks have, as yet, proved 
highly satisfactory. Incidental to this, the facilities that have 
been furnished to the commercial community in domestic ex- 
changes were probably never greater, or at so moderate rates.” 
In his message of 5th December, 1§36, General Jackson says: 

“To retain it in the Treasury unemployed in any way is im- 
practicable. It is, besides, against the genius of our free insti- 
tntions to lock up in vaults the treasure of the nation. To 
take from the people the right of bearing arms, and put their 
weapons of defence in the hands of a standing army, would be 
scarcely more dangerous to their liberties than to permit the 
Government to accumulate immense amounts of treasure be- 
yond the supplies necessary to its legitimate wants. Such a 

treasure would doubtless be employed at some time, as it has 
been in other countries, when opportunity tempted ambition.” 

This language was heldin immediate reference to the then 
surplus revenue, but the argument is equally applicable to the 
bill under consideration, so far as the bill is calculated to with- 
draw the people’s money from circulation and !ock it up in 
vaults and safes. 

Again, he says, in the same message: 

“Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained 
as to the capacity of the State banks to perform the duties of fis- 
agents for the Government at the time ofthe removal of the 

eposites. 

t. Woodbury, in his report of the 6th of December, 1836, 
says: “The money in the Treasury has been safely kept during 
the year 1836. 

Let us here pause; for we have now traced our rulers down 
0. a period within five months of the universal crash in money 
matters which took place in the spring of 1837, and the effects 
of which were felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Pausing here, it is certain the cry that all was well was 
the fallacious one of a drunken, sleepy sentinel upon his post. 
Didour rulers. know the untruth of their statements? If so, a 
poor compliment is paid the heart. Were they ignorant? If 
S@, &@ poor compliment is paid the head. In either view, 
from a defect of heart or head, or both, their incompetency is 
most manifest, 

Well, the suspension of 1837 came. It surprised no one ex- 
cept our rulers, the very men who, ofall others, should not have 
been were (perhaps they were not, but they affected to be;) 
for they had been forewarned, and should have been fore armed. 
For years, the other part of this Hall had rung with the elo- 
quence of the great orator from the West, and of the Constitu- 
tion’s champion from thé East, predicting, almost with pro- 
phetic accuracy, the disastrous results of the experiments of our 
rulers upon the currency of thenation. Had none but the State 
banks been involved in the ruin, 1 should not have regretied 
the'r fate. It would have seemed a most fit retribution for their 
subserviency to power. But every t interest of the coun- 
try felt the sheck. The commercial, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, in its turn, and, most of all, the poor man, in his labor and 
its rewards. . 

Now comes the demonstration on the partof the Govern- 
ment—the proof of the proposition with which I started, viz: a 
settled hostility to the credit system with a view of enlarg 
Executive jsower, and perpetuating supremacy, by the union of 
the purse and sword. . 

The very men who seduced the banks from the line of duty, 
turn upon them, and urge that departure as a reason for their 
correction! No, for their destruction. F 

In the message of the 4th September, 1837, the President 


says: 

The history of trade in the United States for the last three 
or four years aflords the most convincing evidence that our pre- 
sent ition is chiefly to be attributed to overaction in all the 

ts of business; an overactien, deriving, perhaps, its 
first impulses from antecedent causes, but stimulated to its de 
structive consequences by excessive issues of bank paper, and 
by other facilities for the acquisition and enlargement of credit 

























At the commencement of the year 1834, the banking capital of 
the United States, including that of the national bank then ex- 
isting, amounted wo about two hundred millions of dollars; the 
bank notes then in circulation to about ninety-five millions; and 
the loans and discounts of the banks to three hundred and 
twenty-four millions. Between thattime and the firstof Janu- 
ary, 1836, being the latest period to which accurate accounts 
have been received, onr banking capital was increased to more 
than two hundred and fifty-one millions; our paper circula- 
tion to more than one hundred and forty mutlions, andthe loans 
and discounts to more than four hundred and filty-seven mil- 
lions. ‘To this vast increase are to be added the many millions 
of credit, acquired by means of foreign loans, contracted by the 
States and Siate institutions, and, above all, by the lavish ac- 
commodations extended by foreign dealers to our merchants.” 

Again he says: “The present and visible effects of these cir- 
cumstances on the operations of the Government and on the 
industry of the people point out the objects which call for your 
immediate attention. They are, to regulate by law the safe- 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public moneys; to 
designate the funds to be received and paid by the Government; 
to enable the 'Treasery to meet promptly every demand upon it; 
to prescribe the terms of indulgence, and the mode of settle- 
ment to be adopted, as wellin collecting from individuals the 
revenue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from former 
depositories; and to devise and adopt such iurther measures 
within the constitutional competency of Congress as will be 
best calculated to revive the enterprise and promote the pros- 
perity of the country. 

“For the deposite, transfer, and disbursement of the revenue, 
national and State banks have always, with temporary and li- 
mited exceptions, been heretofore employed; hu‘, although ad- 
vocates of each system are still to be found, it is apparent that 
the events of the last few months have greatly augmented the 
desire, long existing among the oe of the United States, to 
separate the fiscal operations of the Government from those o 
individuals or corporations, 

“Again to create a National Bank, as a fiscal agent, would be 
to disregard the popular will, twice solemnly and unequivocally 
expressed. On no question of domestic policy is there stronger 
evidence that the sentiments of a large majority are dcfiberately 
fixed; anal cannot concur with those who think they see, in re- 
cent events, a proof that these sentiments are, or a reason that 
they should be, changed.’ 

Again he says: 

“Ia the incan time, it isour duty to provide all the remedies 
againsta depreciated paper currency which the Constitution en- 
ables us to afford. The Treasury Department, on several former 
occasions, has suggested the propriety and unportance of a uni- 
form law concerning bankruptcies of corporations and other 
bankers. Through the instru’.entality of such a law, a salu- 
tary check may doubtless be imposed on the issues of paper mo. 
ney, and an effectual remedy given to the citizen in a way at 
once equal in all parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the 
Constitution,” 

Passing the intermediate messages and Congressional action, 
with the mere remark that there was a sort of non-committalism 
about them that enabled partisans, where they judged it expe- 
dient, to urge that the President was not unfriendly to the cre. 
dit system, and which delusion might have continued, but for 
his teur North during the summer of 1839, when the Simon 
Pures of the party compelled him to throw off all disguise, we 
come tothe message of 2d December, 1839. 

That this Jast paper is drawa with political tact I readily ad- 
mit; but, with the exception of its candor in waging open war 
upon credit, Leannot say any thingin its commendation. In 
every other particulary it is delusive and double faced. He 
says: “The financial operations of the Government during 
= present year have,lam happy to say, been very success- 
ful.” 

Is this so? What shall we say of the financial skill of those 
who, but four years since, found a nation out of debt, with mil- 
lions of surplus on hand, and who, during the part year, have 
been compelled to resort to the credit of that nation to the 
amount of millions, in the shape of Treasury notes, in order to 
carry on the ordinary business of Governwent!? 

Speaking of the reduction of expenditure, he says: 

“With a determination, so far as depends on me, to continue 
this reduction, I have directed the estimates for 1840 to be sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny, and to be limited to the absolute 
ee of the publicservice.”” _ 

peaking of the necessity of practising rigid economy, he 
says: 
‘With the Legislature rest the power and duty of so adjusting 
the public expenditure as to promote thisend. By the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, it is only in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by Jaw that money can be drawn from the Treasury. 
No instance has occurred since the establishment of the Go- 
vernment in which the Executive, though the component part 
of the legis!ative power, has interposed an objection to an appro- 
priation bill on the sole ground of its extravagance. His dut 
in this respect has been considered fulfilled by requesting suc 
appropriations only as the public services may be reasonably 
expected to require.” 

An independent legislator cannot but be struck with the pow- 
ers here cletmed for himself by the President, and ought to feel 
grateful that thus far he has iorborne their exercise. He has 
not vetoed a law merely on the ground of iis containing an ex- 
travagant appropriation. This certainly is kind and conside- 
rate towards the representatives of the people. But what 
part ef the Constitution makes the President “a component 
part of the legislative power?’ According to former readings, 
it has been supposed that the Executive, Legislative, and Judi- 
cial branches were not only separate and distinct, but were so 
designed to be; and that the power vested in the President of 
returning bills, with his objections stated, was a power given 
for self-protection, and not for interference with the policy or 
extravagance of appropriation—a shield to the Executive 
branch, and not a sword to be turned against the people—a 
weapon for defence, but not for attack. 


Then the homily on come comes to us with peculiar 
force and: fitness, from the head of an Administration which 
has run up the expenses of the Government from an average of 


thirteen millions, in 1824-’8,to an average of thirty-seven mil- 
lions, in 1839-40, 

But = - pet of the message = its Soe posapiy 
guage, n plain English it means that the islature of the 
nation are bound to take the estimates of the President, Not to 
go beyond them at the peril of being branded as extravagant; 
not to fall short of them at the like peril of being denounced as 
factions, The Legislature keeping strictly within the pre- 


—— 
ee en 


scribed limits, the machinery of Government may possibly be 
kept in motion through the present year without further loans. 

ut the national works must be arrested in an unfinished 
state—progress in the Cumberland road must cease—the im- 
provement of the Hudson river stop—the mariner on your 
coast perish for want of light-houses, and preperty and life 
be lost upon the lakes for want of harbors; and the bills now 
pressed upon us fromthe Departments, for the armed oceu- 
pation of Floriday and for aa additional military force for 
that unfortunate Teriitory must uot pase, because the ex- 
penses to be incurred are not included in the estimates; or, if 
passed, those expenses are to be charged to legislative extrava- 
gunce. 

Speaking of the partial suspension of the banks in 1839, the 
President says: 

“There was nothing in the condition of the country to endan- 
ger a well managed banking institution. Commerce was derang- 
ed by no foreign war; every branch of manufacturing industry 
was crowred withiich rewards; and the mgre than usual abun- 
dance of our harvests, after supplying our domestic wants, had 
left our granaries and storehouses filled with a surplus fer ex- 
portation.’? 

The suffering manufacturers and their thousands of work- 
men at Pittsburg, at Patersen, and at. Lowell, must have 
felt this portion of the message as adding insult to their in- 
juries. 

Again the President says: 

“The weight which presses upon a large portion of the people 
and the Siates, is an enormous debt, foreign and domestic. The 
foreign debt of our States, corporations, aad men of business, 
can scarcely be less than two hundred millions of dollars, 
requiting more than ten millione of dollare a year to pay the in- 
terest.” 

This is strange language for a Republican President to use. 
What has he t@ do with the private affairs of individuals, or 
with the debt of New York? For my own State, | can ray, she 
has the proud satisfaction of knowing that she was the pioneer 
In the great and benc ficent work of internal improvement. Un: 
aided and alone she has marched forward toward the com- 
pletion of her own system, and unaided and alone she will keep 
her faith to creditors untaroished, and punctually meet all her 
engagements. 

But, strange as is the language of the President, ita object, to 
wit, to cripple the States, destroy their credit, and increase Ex. 
ecu'ive power and patrouage, will very plainly appear when I 
refer hereafier to the ac:ion taken on the suggestion of tie 
message in another branch of the Legislature. 

And such is the meseage of 1839, ingenuous in no particular 
save the onc formerly mentioned by me, that is, its open hostility 
to the credit systm ofthe country. And the bill before us is but 
a legislative enactment of the views of the message, and is equal- 
ly free, with it, from any doubt as to its object, aim, and inevita. 
ble tendency. 

I now come to the second part of my argument, as pro 
to myself at the outset of my remarks—the attempt to assign 
some of the objections I have to this bill, and some of the 
reasons why I have thus far and shall continue to oppose it in all 
its stages. ; 

And, first, the President says: 

“From the result of inquiries made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in regard to the practice among them, [other na- 
tions,} Lam enabled to state that, in twenty-two out of twenty. 
seven foreign Governments, from which undoubted informa- 
tion has been obta‘ned, the public moneys are kept in charge of 
public officers. This concurrence of opinion in favor of that 
system is perhais as greatas esistsun any question of internal 
administration.” 

And the Secretary of the Treasury enumerates amongst thoee 
foreign Governments, Prussia, Austria, European aud Asiatic 
Turkey, Cuba, &c. 

Some of the despotic Governments enumerated by the Secre- 
tary have no banks, and, of course, must employ other agents 
to keep their funde; some of them are small Territories an:l 
Principalities, (scarcely larger than the towns of my own State,) 
easily overlooked and watched; and some of them are but just 
emerging from barbarism. With the exception of the system 
of education in Prussia—a system ow dependent for its 
creation and existence upon the sagacity of a prince far in ad- 
vance of his fellows—a Republican will look in vain through 
the list of States for any thing ot his imitation. 

The liberty of republican Turkey is not what the patriots of 
76 fought and bled for, and acquired for their descendants and 
country. Nor do our people covet the institutions of Cuba, 
though it be the land of the bloodhound, that moat efficient aux- 
iliary of a Christian army, of a Christian Republic, in ite war 
upon a miserable rempant of a once powerful race of savages. 
Besides, judging from present appearances, Cube is in danger 
of running off the hard money track; for even there discussions 
are now going on in the Government paper at Havana, as to 
the expediency of adopting the banking system; and England 
and the United States ere cited as examples of ite eminent 
utility. Our rulers should took to this approach to liberty in 
Cuba ere it be too late. 

Il. The measure proposed must, in its operation, cripple, if 
not destroy. the jonle of the country, and with them credit of 
all kinds. The President intends that the measure zhall affect 
them. He says: ‘ : 

“Jn a country so commercial as ours, banks, in some form, 
wil] probably always exist; butthis serves only to render it the 
more incumbent on us, notwithstanding the discouragementeof 
the past, to strive in our respective stations Lo mitigate the evils 
they produce.” : ; 

He scems here to be sensible thatcommerce requires credit. 

Allow me to state the reason. I hold it as an axiom in po- 
litical economy, “That no commercial nation van havea specie 
currency sufficient for ite wants.” 

Its monetary and trading transactions cannot be represented 
in bullion. ; 

The President assumes there may be in the country eighty. 
five millions of dollarsin specie. I sup there are not nore 
than sixty millions. Well, what is a circulating medium but 
the means of representing the transfers of the wealth of produc 


tion? 
roduction, in ite various shapes, constitutes the wealth of a 
deny We produce vastly more than formerly; and yet this 
pill seeks to reduce the means of representing the transfer of 
that wealth of production, and it will do #0, Who, then, will 
produce? What object to do se, beyond supplying the sim- 
plest wants of nature? Produce and you cannot sell; or, if so, 


at prices making it an object to produce for sale. 


* Much has been said at different times and in different State 
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pene, about France being mainly a hard money Govern- 
men 


Let us sec, for a moment, what France—not as she tous, clad 
in complete armor, and, like the Ishmaelite of old, warring with 
every brother, but as she is, disposed to cultivate the arts of 
pea ¢, and convince:l that, from her geographical position, soil, 
and climate, she is destined to take the highest rank amongst the 
commercial nations of the world, thinks of this matter. 

The Journa) des Debais of the 15th uf November, 1839, 
eays. 

“At this time, commercial transactions absorb in France a ca- 
pital of three milliards of francs, (six hundred millions of dol- 
lars,) in the unproductive form of specie. The Chambers will 
have to inquire how far, by means of a bank, to be in reality, 
by its facuities, the bank of all France, this unproductive capi- 
tal can be gradually diminished, in order to apply part of it to 
more profitable purposes.” 

Tihiis bill, when in full operation to the vast extent of Govern- 
‘ment transactions, in imposts, land sales, and postage, receives 
and ice nothing butspecie. To the extentof these trane- 
actions, the Government takes the specie from the banks, thus 
crippling, if not ruining them; and it heards it up, useless to 
cvery one. 

Mil. The plan is expensive and unsafe. This is an old 
and very obvious objection, but can lose none of ite furce by 
repetition. The bill itself shows a large expenditure con- 
templated at the outset; what that expenditure may amount 
to in the end we may from pastexperience conjecture; and 
as tothe other branch of the objection, the insecurity of the 
measure, ergument would be thrown away (afler the cases 
of Bwartwout and Price, to say nothing of other’,) in en- 
deavoring to illustrate or strengthen it. I therefore content 
myself with merely ailuding to it, in passing as briefly as possi- 
ble over some of the prominent heads of the remaining part of 
my arguinent. ; 

Vv. It virtually creates a Government bank without the 
commercial benefits and facilivies of a National Bank, organ- 
ized upon the true basis. It is a bank of deposite, with the 
collectur, receiver, postmaster, &c. A bank of issue with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and may become, for aught I see, 
one of discount a'su, The Secretary may draw diafts, these 
will form acirculating medium better and cheaper than cvin. 
The cheaper currency always replaces the dearer one. This 
is a law of trade, At anyrate, it is to depend upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury how long the drafis may remain out, and, 
ofcourse, how long circulate as money. 

V. The threatened evi) has already reduced property of aj} 
kinds; the bill in full operation will bring it still lower. The 
merchant has goue by the boa d already, and the manufacturer 
and mechanic are struggling fur bareexistence. The revenue 
is gone in anticipation, even. In the city of New York, where 
the President says, in his late message, fifteen millions dollars 
wero received by the collector the present (theu) year, but 
$300,0.0 of duties have been secured during the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1840. In Janusry, 1839, $1,300,000 were secured; thus 
showing a falling off of one million in a single month. 

The farmer, too, is pow feeling the beginning of the end. 
Of what value to him are the smiles of Providence upon his 
crops? Can he sel) them at living prices?’ The President, in- 
deed, felicitates the country, as 1 have shown you, on its pros- 
perity. But who else, either in or out of this Hall, with the 
facts of the da» before him, has the hardiliood thus to sport and 
laugh at the sufferings of an entiie people? The language of 
the inessage, in relereuce tv our proaperity, chills the blood as 
it would to see the physician stand over his patient, writhing 
in the agonies of death, sinile in his face, and tel! him he was 
getting well. 

That there is universal derangement in business, and conse- 
q veut distress, stand admitted by alj, save the President; and it 
19 curious to hear the various and warring reasons assigned for 
this distress by the political quacks and charlatans of the day. 
One says it is owing to the overtrading of the merchanis aud 
people; another attributes it to wild speculation; another to 
over- issues of the banks; but the eolution of the whole difficulty 
has been given by three very wise men of my own State, the 
bank commissionere—men deriving their existence and poli- 
tical consequence from a system devised by the Executive of 
the Union, for the purpose of combining the monetary interests 
of my State with its party-politics. 

In their annual report, submitted to the Legislature of New 
York on the 24th January, 1840, they say: 


“As no rise of prices was perceptible here during the suspen- 
sion, so no fal! was uccasioned by the resumption, and the pro 
dace of the country went forward at very fair, if not large 
prices; and a large circulation of bank paper wae sus- 
tained during th® autumn of 1838 and the early part of the 
following year. The over-production induced by the high 
prices of preceding years was not at that time ap- 
parent, and had not produced its legitimate effect upon 
prices, Which more receutly has been severely felt. It is quite 
appareat now that prices have heretofore been too high, and 
quite fortunate for many who then complsined cf the want of 
inoney to purchase the produce of the couatry, that it was not 
more abundant; and equally fortunate, we thiak, forthe banks, 
tnat the limite! their circulation was not enlarged at the Jast see- 
sion, as some were desiious of having it.” 


Now if this were not too serious a matter for merr:ment, one 
night feel disposed to laugh to hear pretended financiets and po- 
hiucal economists talking about universal distress upon the rich 
and poor, produced by an abundance of the necessaries of life 
They tell the farmer (and 1 wish him to note it) “that prices 
have heretofore been tuo high.”’ And to the farmers I would say, 
in reference to the avowal of the above sentimen', stand by and 
see your farms reduced in value by political action for partisan 
purposes, and then, if you can find it in your hearts to do so, lend 
your support to this class of politicians, for they claim to be the 
exclusive fiiends of (he country and the people, and they intend 
evincaing that friendship by the destruction of industry, aud the 
value of every description of property. 


Last, though not least, the peor man, the laborer, is destined 
to feel the operation of this bill in its blighting effects upon the 

rice of his labor, and his ability to procure employment. That 
abor must come down in price is admitted. Senator Buchanan 
in his speech of 22d January, 1840, says: 


“If, therefore, you should in some degree reduce the nominal 
price paid for jabor, by reducing the amount of your bank issues 
within reasonable and s. fe limits, and establishing a metallic 
baale for your paper circulation, would this injure the laborer? 
yr g ' not, because the price of all the necessaries and com> 
fore of life are reduced in the samg proportion, and he will be 
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able to purchase more of them for one dollarin a sound state of 
the currency, than he could have done in the days of extrava- 
gant expansion for a dollar and a quarter.” 

The poor man is to aes w of France, Sweden, Bavaria, 
Beigium, Germany, Netherlands, Italy, aud Saxony; that is to 
say, an average of about Sd per day, and generally without 
board. Do tea, sugar, coflee, and foreign fabrics come down to 
our hard-money currency? No; we must buy and eell by the 
foreign standard. And, of course, the poor man must perform 
(if he can get any one to employ him) at least twice the amount 
of Jabor he now does to enable him to purchase a foreign article. 
But who is to employ the laboring man? What inducement 
will be left to invest capital in merchandise, in manufacturing, 
or building? The whole argument may te stated in the case of 
a eon of the Emerald Isle. He came to marketin New York, 
and wanted to buy achicken. The price was 25 cents. Pat 
said he cou'd get as good a chicken in Ireland for6 pence. The 
owner very naturally said, “Then why do you not return to Ire- 
land?” “Is it return you would have me? Arrah! when I get 
there, who will give me employment by which to earn the 6 
pence?” ; : : 

Who can, in this general stagnation of life and business, 
be benefited? The rich man, who owes nothing, and the office- 
holder, receiving his fixed salary, and selling his gold at a pre- 
mium. 

VI, and Jastly. This bill unites in the Executive the purse 
and the sword. It will increase fearfully the already oversha- 
dowing power of that department. That power must be cir- 
cumscribed, or it needs no prophet to predict te fate of our insti- 
tutions. The danger from the Executive power was most forci- 
bly depicted in 1826, in a report submitted to the other branch of 
the National Legislature. 

In that report Colonel Benton says: 

“The committee are of opinion that it is expedient to dimi- 
uish, or to regulate by law, the Execugive patronage of the Fe- 
deral Government, whenever the same can be done consistently 
with the provisions of the Constitution, and without impairing 
the proper efficiency of the Government.” 

Again: “The committee rest their opinion on the ground that 
the excicise of great patronage in the hande of one man has a 
constant tendency to sully the purity of our institutions, and to 
endanger the liberties of the country.” 

Again: “The scene shifts from this imaginary region, where 
Jaws execute themselves, to the theatre of real life, wherein 
they are executed by civil and military officers, by arm‘es and 
navies, by courts of justice, by the collection and disbursement 
of revenue, with all its tain of salaries, jobs, and contracts; 
and in this aspect of the reality, we behold the working of the 
patronage, and discover the reason why so many stand ready, 
in any country, and in all ages, to flock tothe standard of power, 
wheresoever and by whomsoever it may be raised.” ‘The pa- 
tronage of the Federal Government at the beginning was found- 
ed upon a revenue of two millions of dollars. It is now ope- 
rating upon twenty-two millions; and, within the lifetime of 
many now living, must operate upon fifty. The whole revenue 
must, in a few years, be wholly applicable to subjects of pa- 

tronage.”’ 


Speaking of the officers of the customs in the city of New 
York, the report says: 

“A formidable list indeed '—furmidable in numbers, and till 
more so from the vast amount of money intheir hands. The 
action of such a body of men, supposing them to be animated 
by one spirit, must be tremendousin an election; and that they 
will be so animated is a proposition too plain to need demon- 
stration. Power over a man’s support has always been held 
and admitted to be power over his will.” 


Again: “We must, then, look forward to the time when the 
public revenue will be doubled; when the civiland military 


officers of the Federal Government will be quadrupled; when | 


its influence over individuals will be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent; When the nomination of the President can carry any 
man through the Senate, and his recommendation can carry any 
measure threugh the two Houses of Corgress; when the prin- 
ciple of public action will be open and avowed, the President 
wants my vote, and I want his patronage; I will vote as he 
wishes, and he will give me the office 1 wish for.” 


Again: “In the country for which the committee act, the 
press, with some exceptions, the Post Office, the armed force, 
and the appointing power are in the hands of the President, 
and the President himselfis notin the handsof the people. The 
President may, and in the current of human affairs will be 
against the people; and, in his hands, the arbiters of human 
fate must be against them also This willnotdo. The pos- 
sibility of it must be avoided. The safety of the people is the 
‘supreme law;’ and, toensure that safety, those arbiters of hu- 
man we must change position, and take post on the side of the 
people. 

If this were true in 1826, is it any less so now? Has any thing 
occured showing the General Government in its operations, to 
have changed its tendency and direction? The signs of the 
times cannot be mistaken. A sovereign State has been ex- 
cluded from this floor. The President lectures the States upon 
their internal regulations; and, simultaneously, resolutions are 
introduced, and a report mace, affecting (eir credit at home 
and abroad. This may be meie coincidence; but, to my mind, 
the coincidence is ominous. Pass this bill, and, in the effecis 
claimed for it either by its friends er enemies, you give the Ex- 
ecutive the power of cootrolling the monetary affairs of the 
country, the power of regulating State institutions, of dictating 
a course of policy for the States to pursue—the power, in fine, 
to destroy both individual end State credit. And when the re- 
sources of the individual and the State shall have been destroy- 
ed, the spirit humbed and crushed, whence are you to look for 
opposition to any Executive scheme? Who bold enough or able 
to oppose the appointment of a successor? 


If the mushroom banks, the hot-bed growth of Federal patve- 
nage, have signally failed, as you were told they would by those 
who oppoeed their unnatural multiplication, leave them to the 
correction of public sentiment and State legislation. They will 
s00n Cease to have any power, either fer good or for ev.]; whilst 
the sound and healthy institutions, having rode out the storm, 
will remain to meet ihe business wants of a commercial foe 

To this House I say, rally once more to the rescue, and again 
defeat this Executive measure; and then, when the Administra- 
tion, taught by the stern independence of this bocy, shall cease 
its warfare upon the great interests of the country, and return 
to the ways of our fathers, we may hope for sometiing like re- 
= are yn, after years.of sufftring, to our former pros: 
‘ y: 
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April, 1849, 
Senate, 


REMARKS OF Ma. PORTER, 


In Senate, April 21, 1840—On the bill grantin 
to the State of Michigan 100,000 acres of lar’ 
to aid in the construction of a canal around the 
Falls of St. Mary’s, Lake Superior. 


Mr. Porter said he was not a little SUrprised 
at the manner in which this bill was received ang 
treated in this debate. The grant it Proposes to 
make has been spoken of by more than one Senator 
on this and on former occasions when it has bee, 
before us, as one whose benefits are to inure to the 
State of Michigan only ; as if this circumstance wer 
of itself sufficient to enlist an opposition adequate to 
ensure its defeat. But is this so? The provisions 
of the bill are such as to deprive the State of all re. 
venue from this canal, except for purposes of necgs. 
sary repairs and attendance ; and the United States 
are at all times to enjoy the free use of it as a high. 
way, paying nothing even for these purposes, What 
then, are the immediate benefits which are to result 
from the construction of this work? Will they not 
consist, in a great measure, in the extension of lake 
commerce? And does that belong exclusively to the 
State of Michigan? Where are the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania, in 
this debate, that they do not claim an interest in thi, 
important improvement, and thus relieve this bj! 
from the imputation of partiality and injustice which 
is sought to be fixed upon it, on account of its alleged 
identity with that of Michigan only ? 

As Michigan is to derive no revenue from this 
canal, and as she has no public domain to be enhanc. 
ed in value by its construction, I know of no better 
mode of testing it as a measure of utility to all the 
States Ihave named than by an exhibit of the pre- 
sent interest they have in the commerce of the North- 
ern lakes. 

The aggregate American tonnage on these lakes, 
(including Ontario, which now communicates with 
the rest by means of the Welland canal,) in 1838, 
amounted to nearly 50,000; about 8,000 less only 
than that of the States of South Carolina and Georgia 
united. This tonnage is licensedj and enrolled as 
follows : 





Tons 95ths. 
At the ports in the Stateof New York, 22,338 26 
Do do Pennsylvania 3,216 04 
Do do Ohio, 13,770 15 
Do do Michigan, 9,847 86 
Making an aggregate of 49,172 36 


There being no port of entry in either of the States 
of Indiana and Illinois, or in the Territory of Wis- 
konsin, their present tonnage does not appear; but 
these powerful communities are yet in their infancy 
in ship-building, and the amount they contribute is 
as yet but inconsiderable. Who does not see, how- 
ever, that in the benefits, present and prospective, 
that are to result from the making of this canal, 
Michigan is to be but a participator with her neigh- 
boring sister States, all brought in immediate contact 
with the trade that is to be opened by it? We are 
perpetually asked here for information as to the na- 
ture and extent of this trade—are told in advance 
that it must be unimportant and inconsiderable—that 
nothing is known of the country to which a naviga- 
ble access isto be gained—and that this whole scheme 
is premature and visionary. We meet these objec- 
tions by urging that the geographical position of this 
canal is suilicient in itself to demonstrate its import- 
ance to all these States, and indeed to the whole 
Union ; that the largest of these great inland waters, 
having 1,500 to 2,000 miles of coast, is to be thrown 
open to their shipping ata trifling cost, (for this 
grant is du¢ a trifle, after all, when the grandeur of 
the object is properly estimated ;) we aver that there 
are now vessels on Lake Superior doing a profitable 
business in the fur trade and fisheries of that region ; 
and, if the opinions I have heard expressed by gen- 
tlemen of the highest respectability and business in- 
telligence are to be relied on, a lucrative employment 
in the fisheries would, by means of this communica- 
tion, at once be given to all the sailing craft of these 
lakes, a large proportion of which is now idle at our 
wharves, owing to the tem stagnation of lake 
commerce, and the recent use of stesm vessels for 
the transportation of every species of merchandise. 
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s information as to the extent of these fisheries 
rae (and that it is, I have no reason to doubt,) 
. estimate may be formed of the immediate re- 


— which would attend this improvement, not to 


“ean only, but to all the States I have named— 
pore to the States of New York and Ohio, each 


of which has now resting on these waters its great 
canal, through which the products and acquisitions 
of commercial enterprise, gathered in this new and 
vast field of adventure, will pour their contributions 
to its internal revenues and to the wealth of its citi- 
wns. The white fisheries of Lake Superior are a 
matter of certainty, proved by actual discovery to be 
yn important and valuable item of domestic export ; 
and we are only in doubt as to the limit which is to 
pound it. Those of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers 
sfford us no guide in ascertaining it, for there they 
gre quite limited, never exceeding in amount $50,000 

annum, owing to the fact that the white fish are 
only taken during a short period in the year—some 
three or four weeks during the months of October 
and November. This is not the case, as I am in- 
formed, in respect to the fisheries of Lake Superior. 
These are never interrupted—not even during the 
season of frost ; and this being the fact, it is difficult 
io imagine any limit to their amount. 

The statistics of the northern fur trade, to which 

thie new and broad expanse of navigation would be 
tributary, are not at hand ; for the reason, probably, 
that the very obstruction which it is the object of 
this bill to overcome is one of the main impediments 
to competition in that valuable traffic. The fur trade 
of this whole continent is known to be chiefly in the 
hands of the two great American and British com- 
panies. Its history shows that it has been more or 
less absorbed by associations having large and ex- 
tended facilities and capital, from the granting of the 
first charter by Charles the Second to Prince Rupert 
and his associates in 1670, down to the present day ; 
and if these monopolies, in their direct intercourse 
and traffic with the Indian tribes, have at any time 
heen successfully opposed by the bold spirit of enter- 
prise of our northern adventurers, the opposition has 
been disarmed, when all other expedients have failed, 
by buying it up, and in many cases incorporating it 
on advantageous terms with the stock of some one of 
these great companies. Competition has thus been 
smothered, and the fur trade made the sure means 
of overgrown wealth to the monopolists who have 
controlled it. And why has this been so? It has 
been because the avenues leading to this trade have 
been beset with difficulties insurmountable by small 
capitalists ; and when these difficulties have at last 
been overcome, and the pathway to competition 
opened by the creation of facilities of travel and 
transportation, this monopoly of the fur trade has 
ceased, and the companies have been compelled to 
pay to our enterprising merchants their profits on 
the original cost of the furs, or encounter them as 
competitors in the foreign market. In proof of this, 
it is only necessary to advert to the fact, that in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, in each of which furs to a 
large amount are now annually collected, nearly all 
the company trading-posts have long since been 
broken up. They are now in the “ terra incognita” 
of which the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Preston) speaks, amassing the wealth which it 
will be one of the results of the passage of this bill 
to open, to a certain extent, to all our citizens. Mac- 
kinac and St. Mary’s are the great northern depots 
and places of outfit of the American Fur Company, 
at which points the shipments of furs now amount 
annually to near two hundred thousand dollars, a 
large proportion of which are derived from the trade 
of Lake Superior. 

I have alluded, sir, thus imperfectly, to the fur 
trade and fisheries of the north, for the purpose of 
showing that there are present objects of value and 
importance to be gained by this canal. But, sir, in 
a national point of view, I confess myself greatly 
surprised that this interesting work has failed to ar- 
rest the attention and command the approbation of 
every member of the Senate, who is not led by his 
constitutional opinions to repudiate all appropriations 
for objects of this character. The entire southern 
contra ior is a boundary of the public 

~wt.the United. States, which, within this 
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upper peninsula of Michigan, is estimated at about 
fourteen millions of acres. The geographical posi- 
tion of this vast tract of country is such that all com- 
munication with it must necessarily be by water. 
There are no other means of access to it. It is to 
all intents and purposes insulated. Without this 
canal, it cannot be brought into market, and conse- 
quently no motive will present itself for extingnish- 
ing the Indian title which now encumbers a large 
portion of it. ‘The informatioa we derive from tour- 
ists, who have visited that region, justifies us in the 
belief that it contains vast mineral resources, which, 
it is clear, can never be successfully developed until 
it can be rendered accessible by means of navigation. 
These considerations, together with others which 
have been adverted to in this debate, fully demon- 
strate to my humble apprehension the interesting 
character of this work as a national one. 

But, sir, there are many distinguished Senators 
who do not view the subject in this light, and, in 
their zeal to create hostility to this grant, have in- 
troduced topics here, which it seems to me proceed 
from any thing but a spirit of liberality, and even of 
courtesy towards the State of Michigan. When we 
are asked for information as to the probable cost of 
this work, and we answer the call by pointing to a 
copy of an estimate on our tables, showing that, on 
the plan of its adaptation to ship navigation, it will 
fall short of 120,000 dollars, we are met by the re- 
joinder that its construction for this small sum is not 
within the range of probability. The estimate we 
present is scouted as unworthy of credit, and we are 
told that the grant we now ask is but the beginning 
of adrain on the public lands for an object about 
which the country neither knows nor cares. Buta 
few years will elapse, says the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Critrenp:n,) and another one hundied 
thousand acres will be asked for to complete this 
canal. I confess, sir, that I feel not a little wounded 
that a motive inferrible from all this is imputed to us, 
and that the evidence we ofler as to the probable 
cost of this canal is treated as wholly unworthy of 
confidence. Gentlemen cannot have well examined 
this paper, or they would assuredly have forborne to 
treat it thus unkindly. What is it, sir? It is the 
copy of a special message of the Governor of Michi- 
gan to the State Legislature, transmitting the esti- 
mate of the State engineer, on which estimate it was 
to act, and déd act, in authorizing the opening of this 


canal as a State work, and in appropriating money | 


for that object. The estimate was not made to be 
sent here for the purposes of the present reference, 
as the document on its face shows; and yet we are 
told it is not entitled to credit, because it was not 
made under the authority of the Federal Government; 
as if it were an indispensable part of the qualifications 
of a civil engineer that he should be certified, or com- 
missioned, by your Topographical bureau; or that 
the Stute would, in the prosecution of her enlarged 
system of internal improvements, intrust the survey- 
ing and estimating a work like this, on which her 
own money alone was to be expended, to an engi- 
neer incompetent to a skilful performance of that 
duty. The very presumption is an absurdity ; and, 
were it not s0, my own acquaintance with the engi- 
neer, (Mr. Almy,) personally and professionally, 
would lead me to give the highest degree of credit to 
his estimates for works of this description, whether 
in Michigan or elsewhere. 

It is insisted, sir, by the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Carrrenpes,) that this grant is wholly inade- 
quate to the making of this canal, and he endeavors 
to illustrate this assumption by comparing it with 
the Louisville and Portland canal, which cost nearly 
a million of dollars. With great deference to that 
distinguished Senator, I must be permitted to say 
this comparison is instituted without a full knowl- 
edge of the relative difficulties attending the making 
of these two canals. 

The fall in the river at St. Mary’s is 22 feet 10 
inches, which it is proposed to overcome by three 
locks of equal lift. ‘The length of the canal will be 
less than 5,000 feet through ground of even surface, 
and but slightly elevated above the river. The 
height of the water is always uniform, or nearly 
so—never being influenced by floods, and only sub- 
ject to variation between extremes of 2 to 4 feet, oc- 
casioned by winds blowing either down or up Lake 
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Superior. The depth of the canal would not require 
to be more than 12 to 14 feet from the top of the 
embankment ; and the locks, each of less than 8 feet 
lift uniformly, would need no more than an ordina- 
ry depth of chamber. There is already a small canal 
around these falls, (opened by the military of Fort 
Brady in the common round of fatigue duty,) on 
which the Government has erected a sawmill, The 
opening of a navigable steamboat canal is the plaineet 
thing imaginable, for there are only common obsta- 
cles to overcome, and no extraordinary changes pro- 
duced by the elements to guard against. Such is 
not the fact in respect to the Louisville and Portland 
canal. By a document contained in the report of 
the Committee on Roads and Canals relative to this 
work, now on our tables, we are informed, among 
other things, that the rise and fall of the Ohio are 
such as to vary the depth of water in this canal from 
4 to 40 feet! Why, six, I will ven‘ure to say it has 
cost more money to build one of its three lift-locks, 
than it would require to make a ship-canal at St. 
Mary’s, locks and all. 

But, sir, the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Paesron,) in his zealous and eloquent opposition to 
this bill, adopts a course of reasoning directly opposite 
to that of the Senator from Kentucky. He exclaims 
against this grant as a prodigal contribution of the 
national resources to a mere local object, and, in es- 
timating its value, he assumes that, under the power 
the bill confers on the State of Michigan.to select 
these 100,000 acres from among any of the unsold 
lands in the State, a portion of the public domain 
may be taken, capable of yielding to the Government 
perhaps a million of dollars. Sir, is not this assump- 
tion altogether fallacious when we refer to, accounts 
of sales on our tables? By reference to a document 
now before me, | find that the aggregate sales of 
public lands by the United States, from 1833 to 30th 
September, 1839, inclusive, embracing as well 
these at auction as at private entry, amounted to 
53,941,800,62 acres, and that the purchase money 
accruing thereon was $68,319,843 71—less than 
$1 27 per acre. The time has long since passed 
for the Government to realize for its lands any very 
considerable sum above the established minimum 
price.. Should the State of Michigan suceeed, by a 
wise and prudent management of this grant, in re- 
alizing from it a greater sum than would accrue on 
this rate of sales, it will be because of its increase in 
value, consequent on the application of her own an- 
aided enterprise and resources, 

I will not indulge, sir, in any couree of invidious re- 
mark towards other new States to whom large grants 
of the public domain have been made for objects of 
internal improvement, in support of the just claim of 
Michigan alone on the liberality of Congress for this 
grant. It rests, in my judgment, on higher and 
broader considerations. Besides, sir, there is a bill 
now before us, which proposes a uniform and equal 
system in respect to such donations. When that 
shall come up for discussion, it will be a more suitable 
occasion to refer to the past in support of her distri- 
butive rights, 











SPEECH OF MR. BELL, 


OF TENNESSEE. 


In the House of Representatives, April, 1310. —On his bill to 
secure the Freedom of wiections. 


Mr. Spsaxer: I cannot forbear congratulating myself upon 
the enjoyment of the unexpected privilege of epeaking in ex- 
planation of the provisions of a bill which has been the subject 
of eo much misrepresentation by its enemies, and no leas mica. 
prehension among those who, though friend!y to the object of it, 
have never taken the trouble to examine it. I need not say that 
I take a deep personal interest in the success of a measure upon 
whick I have bestowed so much reflection; but, unless its im- 

rtance to the public interest and welfare can be made mani- 

est, | am aware that it can never recommend iteelf to this 
House. To demonstrate the importance of some such mea- 
sureas the one I have propused, if we would preseive the free 
institutions of the country in their spirit and purity, will be the 
object of the remarks which I now propose to submit. 

_ My judgment may have been misled by the ardor of my fee!- 
ings, in coming to the conclusion.that no fiee Government can 
last, where the abuses which this bill proposes to correct shal! 
no longer excite complaint or remonstrance among the feople. 
But such is my settled conviction; and with this impression con- 
stantly on my mind, my friends wiil excuse me for regardin 
this as by far the most interesting and important measure whic 
can come before the present — will also, for the 
same reason, pardon me the tax I propose to impose upon their 
time and patience, in the somewhat elaborate exarvination I in- 
tend giving to a subject in which ee not have felt any par- 
ticular concern. I invokea patient ring from afl—from . 
tlemen on |o.h sides of the House, and of al! parties, who think 
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with me that there is something wrong, radically wrong, in the 


practical operations of our political system, aad who possess 
enough of patriotic feeling to seek an adequate remedy. To 
such I can promise that if they have confidence in the virtue 
and wisdom of the sages who have gone before us, they shall be 
rewarded for their attention; for it 1s they chiefly who, | intend, 
shall address them upon this subject. 

Bat, before I proceed with my remarks upon the character and 
object of the bill, I feel called upon to notice the attempt which 
was made to strangle it in its birth. This must appear the more 
singular and extraordinary, when we reflect that the bill could 
not have been read or examined by any one member of the 
House; it had not been printed; it had not been read at the 
Clerk’s table, before my colleague, (Mr. Jounson) rose an¢d ob- 
jected to its introduction. Another of nry colleagues (Mr. ——) 
distinguished hiniself by his zeal and forwardness to get the bill 
rejected, before its provisions could be examined or understuod. 
Not content with the opposition made to the motion for Jeave to 
bring in the bill, one of my colleagues thought it his duty to 
move the question of consideration. If he had succeeded in that 
movement, the bill would have been voted down by honorable 
members, more than three-fourths of whom cannot, even now, 
tell their constituents what are the provisions contained in it. 
‘Phe motion for leave was carried by a small majority, and I 
have to thank a few of the more liberal genvemen who support 
the Administration for their courtesy in extending to me what 
had never before been denied to any member of the House— 
the privilege of introducing a bill! 

Bat what could have been the prompting motive to the ex- 
traordinary course of my colleagues and others who sustained 
them? Far be it from me to impugn their motives; but still a 
rational curiosity may be indulged oa this poiat. The bill does 
not propose to lay any tax, nor to appropriate any moneys, nor 
to create an office, nor to increase the salary of one already cre- 
ated; and as to the actual provisions of it, they will be found, on 
inquiry, to have been framed with apecial care to avoid the in 
fringement of any constitutional right er privilege; and, besides, 
it would have been in the power of the House to modify and 
amen i it by atriking out every thing that might appear, upon 
examination, to conflict with any sound principle. Itis impos- 
sible to dive into the thoughts of honorable members, but there 
was something so remarkable in theit movements in relation to 
this bill; that we must be allowed to wander a little into the re- 
gions of conjecture asto their motives and designs, 

lt may be that many honorable gentlemen, impressed with 
feelings of distrust and alarm, by the exaggerated descriptions 
they had heard of the arbitrary and unconstitutional provisions 
of the bill introduced into the Senate at the last session of Con- 

resa by a gentleman of distinguished worth and eminence from 
Kontacky, and jearning from rumor that my bill was similar in 
its provisions and objects, felt bound to resist itat every stage of 
its progress. I can readily understand how gentlemen of very 
upright intentions may have acted under the impression that 
they were resisting the introduction of another odious gag law, 
80 grosa have been the misrepresentations current in the country 
in regard to the bill of the Senate. 

But still it is strane that so large a number of the gentlemen 
of this House should reco! at the idea of a gag law, and particu- 
larly gentlemen who belong to the majority. A gag law un 
popular here! Why, itis the tavorite argument of power at 
alltimes. A gag law out of favor in this House! Why it is 
notoriously the favorite weapon ofthe majority, especially in all 
critical and nicely balanced questions. Why, sir, gag law may 
be said to be personified in this House. How often have I heard 
the half-suppresaed and despondent exclamations of the opp.- 
nents of some arbitrary proceeding, upon observing the gentle- 
man who, by association, in his own person combires all the 
terrors of the gag, advancing down the aisle to his well known 
siand, there to catch the Speaker's eye, and carry into execution 
its inexorable decree, by moving the previous question! Of ail 

laces inthe civilized world, a gag law ought to find most favor 
in this Mouse, judging from its own practices of late. But my 
colleagues ! how can they, especially afier the practical illustra- 
tion they have given of the use of the gag, utter one word against 
it before the people, w.thout a blush of shame upon their cheek? 
How can they, after showing themselves so apt to practise it— 
such adeptsin its application to the business of this House— 
retura to their constituents, and declaim ajrainst » gag jaw? Is 
it not extraordinary that gentlemen who claim to be the advo. 
cates of the uarestricted right of speech shoul), at the very in- 
stint of time at which they set up this pretension, furnish so sig 
nal an instance of the violation of their own principles? Butmy 
colleagues may have hada very different object in view, in at- 
tempting to have this bil! thrown out, without consideration or 
debate. They have doubtless a distinct recollection, together 
wits avery high estimate of the advantages they derived, during 
the canvass 0/ the last summer, from gross and scandalous mis 
representations of the nature and objects of the late bill of the 
Senate. If my bill had been rejecied under circumstances af- 
fording plausible grounds for similar  isconstruction and per 
versions among the people, it would hive secured to them equal 
advaniages in the political campaign of the nextsuamer and 
fall; it would have told admirably for their purposes to have had 
it to say that my bill was ofso atrocious a nature, that the House 
of Representatives rejected itas unfiteven for consideration? 
What a fruitful subject for the artful and unrestrained declaimer 
before the people ! 

While the yeas and nays were calling over upon the motion 
or leave te introduce the bill, my imagination was busy in 
sketching an outline of the figure it was likely to make in the 
ensuing canvass in Tennessee, if the mouon should be lost. I 
also amused mysel! in conjecturing the terms in which I might 
expect to be gazetted next morning in the columns of the offi- 
cialjournal, (the Globe) And, although the contingency d-d 
not arise, which then appeared by no means improbable, yet 
the sketch I then drew was s» much in character with the edi- 
torials of that journal, and so true a likeness of the many mis- 
representations of my course and principles to be found in that 
newspaper and others in the same service, that I cannot forbear 
presenting it tothe House. Tam still of opinion that, had my 
mation miscarried, I should have read in the Globe of the next 
morning an editorial nearly in these words: 

“That notorious Federalist and deserter from the Democratic 
ranks, (Joun Bext. of Tennesaee,) had the audacity, yesterday, 
to ask leave of the Houseto introduce a second edition of the 
alien and sedition ‘aw of 1798; but the prompt and vigilant spi- 
rit of Democracy, ever on the alert to guard the interests of the 

le, met this dangerousand daring attempt to destroy the 
reedom of speech and of the press iu the threetold; and suved 
the House of Representativesthe deep decradation of having 
its calendar poliuted with @ measure o odious and despotic, 
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We congratulate the country upor. che auspicious fact that a 
majority of the House of Reprisentatives was found se faithful 
to vheir trust as to refuse evcu to consider a proposition so ut- 
terly inconsistent with every principle of the true Jeffersonian 
creed, to which itis tne honor and glory of our party to adhere 
with the mos: rigid and inflexibie consistency roof more 
convincing and damning cannot be adduced of the fell and un- 
alterable purpose of the whole Federal Whig and Abolition 
party, should they once get into power, not to sufler one vestige 
of the rights and liberties of the people to remain, than the re- 
newal of that abominable scheme of putting a gag int» the 
mouth of every freeman in the land, in order to screen them. 
selves from the indignation and punishment with their nefarious 
principles and designs so richly merit, and which will be sure 
to be visited upon their heads if the people are permitted to 
speak andto act unrestrained by the fear of legal pains and 
penalties.”’ 

‘those gentlemen inthe House who profess to be Democrats. 
and consider themselves to be the exclusive guardians and 
keepers of the sacred fire of liberty, have, with a few excep. 
tions, d ne all that was in their power tostigmatize me upon the 
journals of the House as the author of a proposition so un- 
reasonable and monstrous in its nature as to shock the feelings, 
and to justify the violation of all courtesy, both parliamen- 
tary and personal. In doing this, they have given me carte 
blanche—the amplest range both of attack and defence, in 
speaking of their public principles and conduct, censistent 
with the order and decorum of parliamentary discussion. They 
will therefore excuse me if I avail myself of my privilege; 
which, indeed, 1 mean to do 

Proceeding with all due caution and delicacy, I mean to tear 
off the mask of Democracy and R -publicanism assumed by the 
opponents of this measure, both in and out of the House. I 
perceive thatanumber of gentlemen who claim to belong to 
the State Rights school have also ranged themselves under the 
banner of unqualified hosulity to every measure of this kind. 
I propose, also, to draw aside the thin veil with which they have 
sought to cover over their bald Federal and consolidating prac- 
tices. The whole class of pseudo Democrats and Republicans 
who have signalized their zeal against the principles of this bill, 
I shall attempt to prove have wholly departed fromthe ancient 
landmarks of the Kepublican party. These gentlemen profess 
to be Jeffersonians—to be the followers of Jefferson. They the 
followers of Jeffersou' What a profanation of the name and 
principles of Jefferson! Ifthey mean to say that Jefferson was 
ahollow-hearied demagogue, with the praises of Democracy 
and snd priaciples ever upon his lips, but a perfect contempt 
fur them always in his heart and practices, employing the terms 
merely as catchwords and clap-traps to delude and mislead the 
credulous and ignorant, then may they have some pretence to 
be called the followers of Jefferson. But, sir, 1 will take care 
to establish that those gentlemen who claim to be leaders of the 
Republican or Democratic party, in opposing the principles of 
this bill, have abandoned some of the most essential and vital 
principles in the creed of the great founder of their party, by 
authorities so conclusive and irresistible that the vote which 
they gave against it shall stick to them like the fabled shirt of 
Nessus, for the ba'ance of their lives; and whenever in their 
future career they shall claim to have lived up to the law and 
kept the faith as true Republican statesmen, even after every 
other siain upon their political escutcheon shall have been 
washed out, this one, like the blood upon Lady Macbeth’s hands, 
will remain; and their foes shall still have it in their power to 
say, “Yet here’s a spot!” 
now proceed to explain the object and provisions of the 
bill. 

The main scope and design of the measure, as wil! be made 
manilestas I procecd, are, to reduce, to cut down, the alarming 
and still increasing power and influence of the Executive branch 
of the Govern nen'; a power and influence already so enormous 
as to threaten a consolidation of all (he powers of Government 
in a single head. ; 

The power of the Executive has heen increased and rendered 


power; the right asserted by the President and the heads of De- 
partments, of removing sul ordinate officers to subserve party 
purposes; and the interference of public officers in elections. 

This bili looks to the mages feo ne of its object chiefly by 
the increased protection and security it proposes to throw 
around the elective franchise, with a view to protect its purity, 
its independence, and efficiency, as the true panacea of the Con- 
stitution. 

When we investigate closely the elements of the different 
forins of government, we shall find that the elective franchise 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the free representative 
form; and it is, at the same tine, its vital principle. It is the 
precious isheritance of every free-born citizen of this land, and 
the high privilege of those only besides, whom the Constitution 
and Jawsallow to participate in its exercise, after due probation 
of their sincerity and capacity to understand its use and appre- 
ciate its value, Topreserve it, free and incorrupt, must then 
be the first care of every Republican statesman. I hold that 
the preservation of the integrity and independence of the elec- 
tive franch'se is not legs important than the preservation of the 
right itself; as we value and would cherish the richt, so should 
we take care to protect it against every influence which is cal- 
cula‘ed to undermine its purity or destroy its freedom. It isthe 
precious coin of civil hherty, current only in free States; and, 
like the gold and silver coin of coramerce, its valne is just in 
proportion to its exemption from all debasing infusions and ad- 
mixtures. Why, then, should it be thought less important to 


penal sanctions, than the subordinate interest and instwument of - 
trade—the current coin? 

We hear much declamation about the freedom of s 
ofthe press, whenevera law is proposed to secure the ball: 
against the improper intrusion and interference of public offi- 
cers. But why are the rights of speech and the freedom of the 
press held sacred? What is their chief value in a free Go- 
vernment when properly considered, if it be not to ensure the 
pure, enlightened, and independent exercise o1 the elective fran- 
chise? He who would tamper with this sacred and invaluable 
right among the people—he who would deliberately seek to brin 
the patronage and influence of official station in conflict wit 
ite freedom, weuld not hesitate to invade the right itself, if a fa- 
yorable occasion should be presented; and he who would do 
either, whatever he may pro is at heart a foe to the liberty 
ana free institutions of hie country. — 

Now, as tothe provisionsof the bill. The first clause of the 
preamble is the most important part of the whole bill. In- 
deed, if the principle therein stated shall be established or ad- 
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mitted to be sound, in the administration and wtacied art 
Government, the remaining provisions may be disper “bs the 
they will then become comparatively useless, ‘I},. phy, 
See is merely declaratory of a principle, and i, these 

“Whereas complaint® are made that officers 
States, or petsons holding offices or employme 
authority of the same, other than the heads of :h 
tive Departments, er such officers as stand in the relat, 
constitutional advisers of the President, have been Temoved _ 
office or dismissed from their employment upon oie 
grounda, or for opinion’s sake; and whereas such a teen 
manifestly a violation of the freedom of elections; an atigck ~ 
the public liberty, and a high misdemeanor.” 1pm 

li itbe inquired why I do not propose {0 provide against ;},, 
violation of the principle asserted in this clause of the 
amble by penal sanctions, J answer that, so far as reganden 
President, (and he, after all, must ever be held mainly reg Ge 
ble for the abuse of the appointing and removing power 1 = 
eeive we have not the constitutional authority to punish },, 
for any violation of the duties of his station, in any other 
than by impeachment—the mode prescribed by the Constitu 
tion. Iwill not interrupt the main argument by going furth. 
into the reasons for limiting our action on this point to 4 sim ‘le 
declaration of the principle, “that itis a high misdemeanot ; 
remove a public officer to promote the interests of Party 7 
shall feel quite well assured that no President or head of ap, 
partment will venture upon so gross an abuse of his high trys 
if it shali once be solelmnily settled by a vote of Congress tha: 
it is an impeachable offence. IT have, in this bill, proposed : 
oily mode of redress for this abuse which appears to me to}, 
open to us—except the moving an impeachment for some ge, 
of wanton removal already perpetrated—which | might do 
upon the most solid grounds of fact and principle, by; j, 
which I know Icould not be sustained by this House or by i}. 
Senate. 

I have promised my State Rights friends on both sides of). 
House, who have taken ground against this bill, to show they 
as ina glass, how they must stand in all future time Whe 
measured by the true Republican standard. Ags to the Deni. 
crats of the modern school, I donot conceive that any valualg 
purpose can be effected by satisfying them of the extent of ihe I 
departure from the faith which they profess, 

‘Then as to this power of removal by the President, with o; 
without cause; whence it is derived? In what clause of the 
Constitution dé you find it expressly given, or in what grayi o( 
an e.press power do you find this one given by impiicatioy: 
Sir, have you, as a member of the State Rights school, eve; 
been able to point out the clause from which you can derive \:, 
according to the principles of construction by which you pro 
fess to be guided? Iam sure you neverhave. Butitis alrnox 
as difficult to derive it from any clause ofthe Constitution wha 
ever, by any implication not evidently forc: d, and going beyon 
the less restrictive rules of construction adopted by the Federa 
school of politicians. Neither Mr. Hamilton nor Mr. Jeffersoy, 
the antipodes of each other in their mode of giving effect to the 
Cons itution, could agree that the President was authorized by 
his sole authority to remove a public officer for any caus: 
whatever. In fact, the powerexists no where in the Constity 
tion; it isthe mere creature of construction and practice; j: 
standseven upon worse grounds than these—it is a construction 
and practiee adopted in the very teeth of a clear and satisfactory 
implication forbidding its exercise. The fourth section of the 
second article of the Constitution provides a particular form of 
proceeding for the removal and punishment of the President ani 
all other civil officers, superior and subordinate. 

“The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes au 
misdemeanors ”’ 

Now, sir, according to that sound and well knownrule o/ 
construction, so applicable to written constitutions as well as to 
all other compactsand agreements, “the expression of an affir 
mative concludes a negative, or, as in this case, the appoint: 
ment ofa particular mode of affecting an object implies a ue- 
gation of all other modis of doingthe same thing, the Presi. 
dent is, by this clause of the Constitution, prohibiced from re. 
moving any civil officer, for any cause whatever. A stronger 
implication cannot be shewn than that which ajises from this 
clause against the power of removal by the President, so far as 
civil officers are concerned. The prohibition is rendered more 
manifest by the omission to include military officers, who were 
leftto be removed by the President, as commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy. 

But [have gone into this argument for no‘other purpose than 
to show my State Rights friends, and all others who call them- 
selves Republicans, how far, very far,they have strayed fron 
their principles, in opposing this bill—to expoee the hollow de. 
clamation which we every day hear in this Hall and out of i, 
on the dangers of Federalism, which, in the continued exercise 
ofimplied powers, would draw every thing in the sphere ol 
Federal control; on the danger of consolidation from the in- 
creasing power and influence of the central Government. It is 
time these professions should cease, or that those who make 
them should be compelled to carry them out in their practice. 
If they really mean to restore the Constitution, by healing the 
breaches which have been made in it, by the exercise of im- 
plied powers, they should begin by denying this power of re- 
moval to the President. When they think proper hereafter to 
declaim upon the necessity of bringing the vessel of State back 
to the “Republican tack;” on the importance of adhering toa 
strict construction ofthe Constitution; when they denounce a 
bank and ioternal improvements and the assumption of State 
debts as unconstitutional, because the power over those subjects 
is derived by implication, merely, I trust, for the sake of a de- 
cent regard for consistency and candor, they will hereafter de- 
nounce the power of removal by the ident as equally un- 
constitutional; nay, as doing greater violence to their rules of 
construction than all of them put together. That this power 
has been assumed upon the slightest of all Pye ea implica- 
tions, none will deny. This is clear from debate which 
took place when it was first claimed. The question arose in 
1789, upon a clause of the bill to establish the Treasury De- 
partment, which provided that the President should | have 
power to remove the Secretary. Mr. Madison. the leading 
champion for the power, it is clear from his whole argument, 
took his ground without the slightest reflection upon the 
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dangerous nature of the precedent he was laboring to 
tablisl as throwing the door wide open to the exerci of 
implied powers, yeare later he would not ote 
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bank question. The danger from that source 
wok Be ever, eacape the attention of some of the ablest 
did bers of that Congress, and it is evident, from many pas- 
we of the debate, ae for the popularity and unbounded 
mee ence reposed in theintegrity and patiiotism of General 
re wer never would have been conceded 
But he wasthen President, an! it was but little 
: reason inst the Republic to oppose any power pro- 
“— ee vomen te him. This power was not, thea, derived 
any particular clause in the Constitution. Mr. Madison 
sane it might be derived from the general grant of Executive 
rower to the President; he contended that 1: was a necessary 
cident to the Department which superintended the execution 
of the laws, and that the removal of a public efficer was, in 
ee nature, an Executive act; but it was reptied, with greater 
force ef reason, in my opinion, that the act of removing a pub- 
| ¢ officer was not more ecutive in its nature than the ap- 
intment of one; nor was the power of removal more essential! 
In the execution of the laws than the power of appointment, 
and that the Constitution had provided an advisory council in 
ihe exercise of the appointing power; and if the power of re- 
oval Was 2 necessary incident to either of the grants of power 
relied upon by Mr. Madison, it could only be exercised with the 
advice and consent of the Senare. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my bill does not propose to g0 to the 
jength of declaring the removal of a public officer by the sole 
authority of the President to be unconstitutional; it does not pro- 

to disturb the decision of the firat Congress on this subject. 
t leaves that question where it new stands. But it does pro- 

to declare the wanton exercise of this power; it does propose 
jo declare that the removal of subordinate officers, not made 
with a view to secure the faithful execution of the laws, but to 
gubserve party interest, isan abuse of this power, and one that 
deserves punishment by impeachment. Strange to say, how- 
ever, | find some of my State Rights or Republican friends 
warring with me on this point also. They are not only willing 
toconcede the power of removal by the President alone, but they 
will not interpose to check the abuse of it. _ 

Before I proceed to inquire whether it is, in fact, an abuse of 
this power of removal to displace an honest and competent 
public servant because he will not support the Administration, 
apreliminary fact may be required to be established. Does 
sucha practice exist? Do the President and heads of Depart- 
ments make removals on any such grounds? One would sup- 
pose, after all that has transpired here; after al! that has been 
proclaimed to the world through so many channels, with regard 
to this practice, thatno one could haye the hardihood to deny 
the existence of it. Yet there are those in particular sections 
of the country who do deny it, affirming, with a shameful and 
reckless audacity, that this charge against the Administration is 
false and libellous. I have often heard it asserted on this floor 
that there were upwards of a thousand officers removed under 


the late Administration without fault alleged or proved against , 


them, That several hundreds have been so removed under 
the late and present Administrations—enough to intimidate the 
remainder, or make them good liege men, I risk nothing in 
affirming. The many living monuments we nmieet in thia city, 
of the p tive and partisan principles on which removals 
have been and continue to be made, in every section of the 
country, are too numerous to admit a doubt on this subject. In 
rticular instances the proofs haye been laid before the world. 
The proceedings of this House and of the Senate contain the 
evidence that some of the Departments have been calied upon to 
disclose the grounds upon which they have removed certain 
officers, but they have generally either refused or evaded the call. 
But need I dwell upon this point? Are aot removals made a!- 
most under our own observation? Wo we not receive almost 
daily information that some faithful postmaster, or other officer, 
has been thrown out of moe, to make way for some 
more pliant instrument of party? Is not the case of the late post- 
master in this city an instance of the wanton exercise of this 
power? I might affirm the same thing of the late post- 
masters at Baltimore and at Albany. The practice has be- 
come so notorious that ali disguise may soon be ex- 
pected to be thrown off. No disguise is now practised 
in many of the States. It is already thrown off in this 
House. {t was thrown off in the Senate several years ago bya 
Senator from New York, (Governor Marcy,) but never until 
the last session of Congress had any member the courage to jus- 
tify this practice in open debate on this floor. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cray] was thatmai! But that gentle- 
man was not the first man filling a high public station who 
openly advocated this dangerous and infamous abuse of power. 
hat distinction belongs to the President, (Mr. Van Buren.) Af. 
ter diligent inquiry, I find that the correspondence which took 
place in 1822, between Mr. Van Buren and others, with the Post- 
master General, in relation tothe appointment of a postmaster 
at Albany, contains the first public and unequivocal sporemm of 
the spoils principle, or the practice of removing public officers 
upon party grounds, to be found in the whole range of our po- 
litical history. There may be found the germ of that system of 
party administration which has brought this great country, and 
every interest belonging to it, to the ve y verge of disorganiza- 
tion and uction. It is in this correspondence, likewise, we 
find the recorded evidence of the early adoption of that system 
of paity tactics by Mr. Van Buren, to which he has steadily ad- 
hered ever since, asthe mostinfallible mode of acquiring and 
preserving power. How far he may have mistaken the cha- 
racter and genius of the people of this country, yet remains to 
be seen. The first direct and open effort to subdue the inde- 
pendence of the Post Office Department, and to bring it within 
the pete of party organization, is also to be found in this corre- 
m 


Let us now see what the sages of past times, and the founders 
of our Constitution, thought som this subject of the removal 
of faithful and competent public officers. The opinion of Mr. 

will surely be admitted to carry with it the very high- 
est authority of any man, living or dead, upon this ae 
If any man, who has ever made a figure in the civil ry of 
this country, deserves to be regarded asa model statesman, it 
was James Madison, What he might be expected to say of the 
maxim y vindicated and insisied upon by the leaders of 
modern racy, wejmay infer from whakhe an the de- 
bate upon the question of the power of removal in 1789. He 
then declared the wanton and causejess removal ofa public offi- 
cer to be so improbable and monstrous that he could not regard 
its occurrence as possible. But let him speak in his own lan- 


_* ill be the motive which the President can feel for 
“ant wil of his power? and what the restraints that ope- 
Tale Wreeyent it? In the first place, he will be impeached by 
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this House, before the Senate, for such an act of mal-adminis- 
tration [all I wish to establish;} for I contend that the wanton 
removal of meritorious officers would subject him to impeach- 
ment and removal frem his own high trust. But what must be 
his motive for displacing a worthy man? It must be that he 
may fil} the place with an unworthy creature of hisown Can 
he accomplish his end?) No, he can place no man in the va- 
cancy whom the Senate shal! notapprove.”’ 

Alas! whata dream. Whata mistaken estimate of the Se- 
nate—of Senatorial purity and independence! But Mr. Madi- 
son, with all his wisdom, could not look into futurity. He 
would have abandoned all hope of human society, if he could 
have foreseen a Senate compose: chiefly of members who were 
themselves but the creatures of the President! 

But Mr. Madison expresses himself with still greater force 
upon this eubjectin another part of his argument. Afier ad- 
verting to the control which the two Houses of the British Par- 
liament had frequently exercised in the appointment and re- 
moval of Ministers by the King, an hereditary monarch, pos- 
sessed of high prerogatives, and so many other souices of influ- 
ence, Mr. Mavlison exclaims: 

“Can we suppose a President elected for four years only, 
dependent upon the popular voice, impeachdble by the Legis- 
lature, little, if at all, distinguished for wealth, nor deriving 
much personal weight or influence from the Department of 
which he is the head—I say, will he bid defiance to all those 
considerations, and wantonly dismiss a meritorious and virtu- 
ous officer?’ Such an abuse of power exceedsmy conception 
If any thing takes place, in the ordinary course of business, of 
this kind, my imagination cannot extend to it on any ratio. al 
principle.” 

Such were the sentiments and opinions of James Madisen en 
this subject; and who will say that the principle he avows is 
not sound, statesmanlike, and Republican? 

Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, that the illustrious names of 
Washington and Jefferson have been quoted in opposition to 
the doctrine of Madison upon this point; but I will demon- 
strate, before I close, that their expressed and recorded senti- 
ments do not conflict with his upon this all-important and fun 
damental principle in a Republic. It would be impossible 
they should entertain a different sentiment, consistently with 
their known patriotism and devotion to the cause of free Go- 
vernment. 

The gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Crary,] in hia speech 
at the last session, claimed the example and authority of Wash- 
ington in favor of the proscriptive and anti Republican prac: 
tice of the present Administration. The tenor of that speech, 
as delivered in the House, was throughout a vindication of the 
practice of removing public officers for opinion’s sake; but 
when it was prepared for the public journals, the author 
shrank from a plain and unequivocal avowal of the doctrines 
his speech was intended tosupport. In his printedspecch he 
imputed to me an argument I never emp'oyed. He assumed 
for his premises what I had furnished him with no pretext for, 
and then proceeded gravely to combat a proposition I had 
never asserted. I never contended that the President, or any 
other officer invested with the appointing power, might not, 
with propriety, give his political friends the preference in ap- 
pointments to office, when they were equally competent and 

trustworthy. That is a privilege which every sensible man 
will concede at once. In combating this shadow of his own 
conjuring up, the gentleman quoted the well-known and 
often-repeated sentiment of Washington, which is in these 
words: 

“T shal! not, while I have the honor to administer the Go- 
vernment, bring any man into any office of consequence, 
knowingly, whose political tenets are adverse to the measures 
which the General Government is pursuing; for this, in my 
opinion, would be a sort of political suicide; that it would em- 
barrass its movements is certain.” 

This is the doctrine upon which the gentleman says Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe practised. Ad 
mit it: what thea? Will that prove that it is no abuse of pow- 
er toremové an officer already appointed, who minds his busi- 
ness, and performs the duties of his office faithfully, because he 
cannot support the President in all his views or measures, and 
refuses to interfere in carrying the elections for the Administra- 
tion? General Washington declares, not that he will remove 
any man from office whose political tenets are adverse to h's, 
but that he will appoint no such man to any office of conse- 
quence. It was oaly offices of great weight and consequence 
that he would take care to fill with his own political friends. 
His great, pure, and magnanimous mind scorned the narrow, 
corrupting, and miserab!e policy that would inquire the polities 
of an applicant for a petty clerkship. But this was his course 
in making appointments only. Removals upon party or poli- 
tical grounds, asin the case of Madison, exceeded the concep- 
tion of sucha man as Washington. These were the doctrines 
and practices of the founder of our system. 

But what were the doctrines and practices of the great re- 
former of it—the Great Apostle of Liberty, as he is sometimes 
styled by sterling Republicans, and alwaya by the leadera of 
modern Democracy? We shiall see. 

On the 7th of March, 1-01, three days afier his first inaugura- 
ration as President of the United States, Mr. Jefferson wrote to 
Mr. Monroe on the subject of making his appointments, and 
employed this language: 


“Thave given, and will give, only to Republicans, under ex- 
isting circumstances. ButI believe, with others, that depriva- 
tien of office, if made on political grounds alone, would revolt 
our new converts, and give a body to leaders who .now stand 
alone. Some, I know, must be made. They must be as few as 
possible, done gradually, and bottomed on some malversation 
or inherent diequalification.”’ 


On the 22d of the same month he wrote to Mr. Giles on the sub- 
ject of the principle upon which he proposed to conduct his ad- 
ministration, and particularly as to “appointmenss and disap- 
pointments tu offices,”’ saying: 


“ Some principles have been the subject of conversation, in 
the Cabinet,}] but not of determination; e. g 1. All appoint- 
ments to civil office during pleasure, made after the result ef the 
election was certainly known, to Mr. Adams, are considered as 
nullities. * * * r. Adams’s beat friends have agreed that 
thisisright. 2. Officers who have been guilty of official mis- 
conduct are proper subjects of removal. 3. Good men, to whom 
there is no objection but a difference ef political principle 

ractised on only as far as the right of a private citizen will 
justify, are not proper subjects of removal, except in the case of 
attorneys and marshais.’’ 

On the 29h of the same month (March) he wrote to Samuel 
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Adams, (of Republican memory,) and expressed himself on the 
subject of removals in this language : 

‘The storm is over, and we nowin port. The ship (State} 
was not rigged for the service she was puton. We willshow 
the smoothness of her motions on the Republican tack. I hope 
we shail once more see harmony soneged among our citizens, 
andan entire oblivion of past feuds. 1 will sacrifice every every 
but principle to procure it. A few examples of justice on 
officers who haveperverted their functions to the oppression of 
their felloW-citizens must, in justice to those citizens, be made. 
But opinion, and the just maintenance of it, shall never bea 
crime in my view, or bring injury on the individual. Those 
whose misconduct in office ought to have produced their remo. 
val, even by my hee gy must not be procected by the deli- 
cacy due only to h . 





onest men.” 

This last was followed : p by one of the same date to Elbridge 
Gerry, in which we find these equally explicit and noble senti 
ments, 

“ Officers who have been guilty of gross abuses of office, 
such as marshals packing juries, &c. Ishall now remove, as my 
predecessor oughtin justice to have done. The instances will 
be few, and governed by strictrule. The right of opinion shall 
suffer no invasior. from me. Those who have acted well have 
nothing to fear, however they may have differed from me in 
Opinion.” 

To the doctrines of these extracts, regarding them as an 
ou'line of the policy of Mr. Jeflerson’s Administration wpon 
the subject «of of appointments and removais, except the exclu- 
sion of attorneys and marshals from the pale of his mercy, as 
indicated in hisletter to Mr. Giles, there can be no objection 
But this exception will be found to be more apparent than 
real; for he afterwards qualifies it, by stating, as a reason 
for their removal, ani a very substantial one it was too, 
that the course of justice had been obstructed by them in pack 
ing juries, &c. 

{ come 1:ow to notice another letter of Mr. Jefferson, written 
in the month of July, 1801, and which has been very moch 
quoted and relied upon to show that he changed the opinio:.s he 
entertained upon the subject of removals from office upon his 
first accession to power, or that he at least violated them in his 
practice. Taliude to his letter to a commuttee of the merchants 
of New Haven, who had sent him a sirong remontrance against 
the removal of Mr. Goodrich, coilector of that port. Let us see 
whether the doctrines of this letter do really conflict with those 
contained in the extracts already referred to from other letters. 
Mr. Goodrich had been appointed near the close of Mr Adame's 
administration, and Mr. Jefferson had, upon coming into office, 
announced his intention to consider all such appointments as 
“quilites.” In this letter he puts the question directly to the 
committee, whether the appointment of another pereon as the 
successor to the former incumbent could, under the circum 
stances, “be candidly considered a removal of Mr. Goodrich?" 
It is clear that this case belonged to a peculiar clasa,and which, 
to aay the least of it, afforded some more reason for the exercise 
of the power of removal than a mere difference of political 
opinion. Yet Mr. Jefferson re-asserts, substantially, ia the very 
next sentence, his former expressed opinion. For, sayshe: ~ 

“Ifa due participation of otfice isa matter of right, how are 
vacancies to be obtained?) Those*by death are few, by resigna 
tion none. Can any other mode than thatot removal be pro 
posed? This isa painful office. But it is made my duty, andl 
meet it as such. I proceed in the operation with delibeiation 
and inquiry, that it may injure the best men least, and effect the 
purpose of justice and public utility with the least private dis. 
tress; that it may be thrown as much as possible on delinquency, 
on oppression, on intolerance, and antl-revolutionary adherence 
to our enemy,” 

In the same letter, Mr. Jefferson laments, in a strain of un- 
affected regret, a stace of things which would compe! him to ex- 
ercise the power of removal in order to let in the Republican 
party to a due participation of the public offices. . Their*toral 
exclusign under the preceding Administration,” he eaid called 
for HeoFrection” at his handa. 

“] shall correct the procedure,”’ be continues, “but, that done, 
return with joy (o that staie of things when the only question 
concerning a candidate shall be, 1s he honest? Is he capable? 
Is he faith:ul to the Constitution?’ 

It is impossible to deny that these are patriotic, worthy, and 
noble sentiments. And if there isin this letter a shade of depar- 
ture from the pags ey he had before avowed his determination 
to be governed by in the exercise of the power of removal,I have it 

in my power to show that he was driven to declare it, and toact 
upon it, by the clamorous importunities of that forward, hungry, 
and voracious swarm, which, vulture like, hangs upon the skirts 
and constantly besets every triumphant party; by that hyena 
pack, which does not cease, by day nor by night, to howl round 
the Treasury, demanding to be admitted to the spoils, and taking 
no denial; by that same class of unprincipled camp-followers, 
who, I infer from the frequent — I observe in the Metrc- 
polis and the Globe, coutinue to haunt and importune the Pre- 
sident at this day, not to relax inthe work of proscription until 
every officer, high and Jow, shall be driven out of employment, 
who does not, or will not, join in the shout of applause, and give 
that support to his Administration which it is their boast to de. 
These cormorants, calling themselves Jeffersonians as they do, 
contrary to all he ever said or did, would deny any participation 
in the public offices to their opponents; they concede no such 
right; total exclusion alone will satisfy them. While a Whig 
remains in office, their cry will still be— 
“Kill, burn, destroy, let nota traitor live!’ 


For thoe who slew the tyrant Caesar were traitors to their coun- 
try in the eyes of the illustrious predecessors—the grea: proto- 
types of our modern Democrats. But tothe proof. A few days 
after the letter was written to the New Haven committee, we 
find Mr. Jefferson unburdening his mind to his friend, Levi 
Lincoln, in the followirg language: 

“That the Republicans would consent to the continuation of 
every thing in Federal hands, was not to be expected, because 
neither just nor politic. On me, the first Republican Previ- 
dent, was to devolve the office of executioner—that of loppin 
off. I cannot say that it has worked harder than If expected, 
You know the moderation of our views in this business, and 
that we all concurred in them. We determined to proceed 
with deliberation. This produced impatience with the Repub- 
licans, and a belief that we meant todo nothing. Some occa 
sion of public explanation was eagerly desired, when the New 
Haven remonstrance afforded us that occasion. The answer 
was meant as an explanation to our friends. It has, we hear, 
every where, had the most wholesome effect.”’ 

The trath appears to have been, that Mr. Jefferson war cen- 
sured by some ofthe more intolerant, restless, and office-loving 
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of his own party; and he yielded a reluctant acquiescence in a 
more rigorous course than his own judgment approved, though 
not absolutely at variance with his avowed principles. 

(Mc. Apams rove andasked Mr. B. ii he had ever read ano- 
ther letter to Levi Lincoln, in which Mr. Jefferson declared his 
determination to remove Mr. Jackson. He asked Mr. Be.’ 
attention to that letter. } ' 

I have an impression, resumed Mr. 1. that I have read such a 
letter, but do not remember any thing inconsistent with what I 
have stated on the subject of Mr. Jeffersun'’s opinions. 

(Mr. Adams said it would be found that Mr. J. renoved Mr. 
Jackson from office without any pretext except a difference ot 
political opinion.] 

Mr. B. resumed. Ihave turned to the letter alluded to, and 
the passage tn relation to this subject I find [had marked for 
reference. It is in these words: 

“Weare proceeding gradually in the regeneration of offices, 
and introducing Republicansto some share of them. I dv not 
know that it will be pushed further than was settled before you 
went away, except asto Essex men. I understand that Jack- 
sonis avery determined one, though, in private life, amiable 
and honorable. But amiable monarchists are not safe subjects 
of republican confidence.” 

Itis evident, from this letter, that Mr. Jefferson persuaded 
himeelf, at least, that he was not departing from his avowed 
principles in dieplacing Mr. Jackson. By taking the ground 
that Mr. Jackson wasa monarchist, Mr. J. showed his opinion 
of the eoundness of hia former principles, and sought to distin. 
guish the case of the “Essex men’ from all others in which 
there was merely a difference of political sentiments. He had 
written to Mr. Macon ina former letter that he had directed 
the Postmaster General to employ “no prioter, foreigner, or 
Revolutionary tory in any of his offices.” He adda, in the 
ones of Jackson, to this list of disqualified persons, monar- 
chists, 

(Mr. Apams said Mr. Jackson was not on!y a person of great 
private worth, but as pure and sound a Republican in prinei- 
ple and feeling as any man in the United S:ates. Mis differing 
with men about the policy of the Government, er the proper 
construction of the Constitution, made him neither tory nor 
monarchist. The truth was, Mr. Jefferson regarded every man 
as atory or monarchist who was oppused to him; and he had 
removed Mr. Jackson for no other reasun.} 

Mr. B. resumed. I should be sorry to be understood as af- 
firming that Mr. Jackson was either a tory or a monarchist. I 
do notdoubt that he was fully entitled tothe character given 
him by the gentleman from Massachusetts; but, whether he was 
the one thing or the other, does not affect my argument. | 
would fain hope, for the sake of principe, and that the coun- 
try may have the full weight and infiuence of the name of Jef- 
ferson in settling this power of removal upon correct grounds, 
that he was sincere, and really believed’ Mr. Jackson to bea 
monarchist. But, if it was otherwise, lcontend that the neces- 
sity Mr. Jefieraon felt himself under of assigning some other 
cause for the removal of Mr. Jackson than an ordinary difler- 
ence ef political opinion showed what his principles were, and 

that he was ashamed to depart from them in that case. If Mr 
Jefferson did vio.ate hisown principles, in this respect alone 
he may bear some resemblance to his professed followers of the 
resent day-—the modern Democrats; and in thatthey may tru 
y be regariled as his disciples. — 

Mr. Jefferson’s violations of his own principles must be set 
down to his infirmity asaman. Unfortunate, indeed, would it 
be forthe country, and for society itself, ifno principle is to he 
regarded as sound which was ever vivlated by those who pro- 
feassed it. Mr. Jefferson has undoubtedly left. for the guidance 
and instruction of his countrymen the purest and soundest 
principles applicabie to thissubject. I regret, onthe public ac- 
count, that there exists the slightest reason to euppose that he 
was not entirely sincere in his professions; and it ia manifest, 
from the fact that his correspondence, in which his princip!ea 
on this subjectare socleariy set forth, was published by his ex- 
press direction, thathe continued to regard them as eound to 
the close of his life. 

I now propose to come down to our own times for some fur- 
ther confirmation of the doctrines of my bill. There are but 
few of the leadera of both parties in this country, at this time, 
wh» do not remember something about a famous resolution 
introduced into this House by General Saunders, nember from 
North Carolina: the same who still figures in the politics of 
his State. The resolution proposed to draw from the Secretary 


of State (Mr. Ciay) hisreason for taking away the printingof | 


the laws from some two or three prinvers of newspapers, and 
bestowing the job upon certain other conductors of public 
journals, That resolution had the support of the whole opposi- 
tion to Mr. Adams’s administration; eo jealous was the Jackson 
(now Democratic) party of the independence, not only of public 
officers, but ofthe Government employees of every kind! Alas! 
sir, forthe wreck of principlesince thatume. But I reter to 
that proceeding now principally with the viewto quote from 
the apeech ofthe mover of the resolution what he said upon the 
subject of remova!s for opinion’s sake. The passage I rely 
upon is in these words: 

“The different gentlemen who have opposed this resolution 
have ali placed it upow the ground that the printers of the laws 
were neither officers for lie nor good behavior, but were ap- 
pointed at the discretion of the Secretary of State, and liable to 
bechanged athis pleasure. Now, sir, it required no great 
sagacity to have made the discovery, as noone could believe it 
competent for the Secre‘ary of State, bold and daring as he is, 
to remove a man from office conferred upon him by the consii- 
jutional authorities. It may suit the present policy of the Ex- 
ecutive to confer appointments, yet they can hardly underiake 
to vacate an office.” 


Bo, sir, we see that, as late as 1827, no member of any party 
in this country ever imagined than the time would come when 
the practice ofremoving public officers, on political grounds, 
woukl be openly proclaimed and justified. But I might refer 
to higher authority than General Saunders, and a late one also. 
The late Administration is known to have come into power ar 
the reform and anti-proscription party; and the first inaugural 
address of General Jackson begins with these solemn an impos- 
ing words: . 

“Public sentiment has inscribed,” &c. ; 

But f need not quote it at length—the boys of the country will 
know what 1 mean. The conclusion of ‘he paragraph, how- 
—z now directly in point, 1 will read, which is in these 
words: 

“And particularly the correction of those abuses which have 
disturbed the rightful ceurse of appomtments, and continued im- 
portant public trusts in unfaithful or incompetent hands,”’ 
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In what manner General Jackson proceeded in the correction 
of thse abuses which had been committed by the appointing 
and removing power under Mr. Adams’s administiation, I will 
not now undertake to point out, nor will 1 inquire whether the 
unprecedented number of removals which took place under the 
late Administration, were made wantonly, for a diaveonce of po- 
litical opinien, or for better cause, nor whether, with or without 
any good cause, General Jackson was privy or consenting there- 
to, whether he was the wilful or the involuntary dupe of the 
artful knaves and flatterers who beset him, or whether, in fact, 
he changed his opinion, as some of his friends allege, after he 
was ia power a short time, as to what would or would! not be an 
abuse of the appointing and removing power. Ileave all these 
qnesiions for others todiscuss and decide. It is enough for my 
present purpose to have shown that, when General Jackson 
came into power, the removal ofa public officer or the retaining 
One in office, to subserve party purposes, was regarded asa gross 
abuse, which required correction. 

A colleague of mine said the other day, that he had of late 
heard scarcely any thing else in Tennessee but the ery of pro 
scription, extravagance, patronage—a reduction of Executive 
patronage! If my colleague will carry his thoughts back to the 
period of the administration of the gentleman who sits near me, 
(Mr. Apams,] he may find some cause fr solemn reflection 
upon the strange vicissitudes which occur in human affairs, 
When struggling for power, the party with which my colleague 
is now associated, were the pursuers. They filled the whole 
country with their clamors about extravagance, proscription, 
abuse of patronage, and unlicensed corrupuon in the Adminis- 
tration, thereby deluding tens of thousands, old and young, in- 
cluding often the intelligent as well asthe ignorant. Now they 
are in tarn pursued; and when they are assailed with the cry of 
extravagance, proscription, and corruption, they complain of 
versecution! when, for twelve millions of expenditures under 

r. Adams’s admiristration, they have expended their annual 
thirty millions; when, for one act of unlicensed corruption under 
hia rule, they number their hundred; when, for one man re- 
moved or proscribed under Mr. Adams’s administration, they 
have proscribed their thousand! 

As to the constitutional power of the President to remove a 
subordinate officer for a difference of political opinion, I will 
say nomore than simply to ask gentlemen to recur again to 
that clause of the Constitution which provides that all civil offi- 
cers may be removed from office upon conviction for “treason, 
felony, and other high crimes and misdemeanore;” and, after 
they have done s», to putthe question to themselves, whether 
any thing can be more supremely absurd, and even ridiculous, 
than this provision in the Constitution, if the President was, by 
the same instrument, vested with the power, by his sole autho- 
rity, not only to remove for “treason, felony, and other high 
crimesand misdemeanora”’ but for no reason at ali—without 
any default whatsoever in the officer!! The object of this 
c'anse in the Constitution was, undouhtedly, in the first place, 
to provide for the removal of public officers who had disquali- 
fied themselves forthe public service by their crimes, or the 
alhuse or gross neglect of their trusts; and, secondly, to throw 
around the civil officer the same protection and security, in the 
enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and emoluments, but, 
above all, their good name, against all tyrannical and arbitrary 
invasions or restrictions that the Constitution and laws, both of 
the State an: of the Federal Governments, are so careful to 
maintain and protect in the private citizen. The genius and spi- 
ritef our whole scheme and system of civii liberty are directly 
opposed to the diseretionary and arbitrary control which the 
President claims and exercises over the public officers. 


There is one pretext which 1 have sometimes heard advance d 
for the exercise of this power of removal, without any default 
on the part of the displaced officer, which deserves to be noticed 
andexposed, net so much for the absence of plausible reasons 
to support it, as forthe hypocritical and mischievous use made 
of it. Lallade to the principle of fotation in office. There is 
no man oi observation in the whole country, I venture to as- 
sert, who is so credulous as to believe that asingle removal has 
ever been made on that ground; nor is it probable that one ever 
will be made for that reason. A great and decisive objection 
to this principle is, that it would add greatly to the power and 
influence of the Executive, without benefi:ing the public in the 
slightest degree; tor, whatever might in any case be the secret, 
selfish, or even wicked object of removal, the pretext alleged to 
the public would ever be “rotation in office;”’ and thusthe Ex: 
ecutive would be able to reward his friends and punish his ene- 
mies without any of the odium which attaches to the removal 
of a faithful and able officer. 


Time and the compass of a speech will not allow meto dwell 
longerupon this bianch of the subject. 1 have already ex- 
hausted my strength, and I fear the patience of the House. I 
have dwelt thus long upon that provision of the bill which pro- 
poses a remedy for the abuse of the removing power, because, 
as I have already etated, I regard itas by far the most important 
part of it. The subject has been a favorite one with me for 
years. [look upon the abuse which I propose to remedy by 
this clause of the bill asthe mest crying and enormous that ex- 
ists in the country. The correction of it I believe to be the first 
and greatest reform demanded by the exigencies of the times; 
by the mass of evils which exists in the land; by the opprobrinm 
and degradation under which our system of Government suffers. 
Neither the question of a Sub-Treasury nor of a bank. nor any 
question of peace or of war ever likely to arise, is of so great 
importance. Because, sir, this discretionary power of remo- 
val, exercised upon political and party grounds, is the prolific 
source of every other abuse which exists ia the public service. 

It enters into and pervadesevery deparment of the Govern- 
ment; it strikes at the very foundation of all fidelity and effici- 
ency in the = functionaries; it fills the public offices with 
faithless and incompetent incumbents, and expels from employ- 
ment the honest and capable. 

It paralyzes the energy and efficiency of the army and navy, 
by the introduction of a system of favoritism which destroys all 
honorable emulation and hope of preferment by gallantry and 
good conduct. 

It has been the source of all the Indian wars with which the 
coufitry has been afflicted and the Treasury exhausted within 
the last ten years. 

Tt has been the source of all theshameful abuses, frauds, and 
corruptions known to exist in the sale and disposition of the 
public lande. 

It has been the source of the still greater frauds, if possib! 
— have abounded of late in the department of Indian Af- 

airs. 

It has been the source of the unprecedented defalcations 
and pluaderings of the public Treasury which have re: 
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Sir, we may long continue to investigate ¢| . 
Tlouse, and denounce the authors of them to cha pauaasee in thin 
guage of fierce and unqualified invective; but they must ard 
continue to abound as long as the detestable maxim that va 
of trust and profit belong not to the most capable in office yoo 
the polls ie permitted to stand unrebuked. ®t 

ever it s ome the settled doctrine 1 

dent may rightfally, and with impunity, benore charts 
and most inconsiderable civil officer, because he will Rot a 
port his measures, or sustain his re-election, it will 7 


most fatal stab which can be given to the spirit of freakee 


this country. 

If such a doctrine shall ever find advocates to justify ir 
cessfully before the ple, then L affirm there will be no Ans 
any security in the Constitution for the liberties of srr 
Avy bold bad man at the head of the Government—a map 
sessing tolerable ability, may defy the corrective of the belle 
box. He will be able to perpetuate power in himself ang his 
appointees forever. , 

What will be the value of the boasted power ofthe ballot bo 
if the Executive may so use his enormous patronage as to 
ralyze the action of the people at the polls? Pa 

What will the doctrine of strict construction and Sq 
be worth—what will it avail the advocates of those 
after they shal! have put down all appropriations 
improvements, established the theory that a prot 
anda Nationa! Bank are unconstitutional—what securities, | 
repeat, will these triumphs afford them, if, after all, the country 
may be destined to groan under a system of heavy taxation: o,, 
pressive tariffs, to support large armies and navies, tained, 
maint?in the authority of a dictator, under the disguise ofa ¢o;, 
stitutional President, over a prostrate, oppressed, and sufforin, 
people? " 

Sir, the liberties and welfare of the people of this country are 
not, and never will be, so much jeoparded by the exercise of jn, 
plied powers as from the abuse of admitted ones—the Power of 
raising armies, the power of making war, and, above all, the 
power of appointing toa hundred thousand lucrative employ. 
ments, and the further power of making this host of incumbenis 
subservient to Executive will, through the asaumed power of re. 
moval for disobedience of orders ! 

I repeat, sir, that there is more danger to be apprehended from 
the exercise of this aepenney small and inconsiderahje power 
of removing a subordinate officer at discretion, than from the 
exercise of allthe implied powers ever contended for by the mos; 
extravagant Jatitadinarian or ultra Federalist! 

This evil, likethe slow and insidious disease wh'ch rey a 
upon the human system, unobserved even by the patient him. 
self until his vitals ate assailed, is, 1 fear, destined to be fully 
developed to public view when it will be too late to provide a 
remedy. So deeply, so strongly, do I feel npon this subjert—so 
firmly rooted are my convictions—that 1 will not, I cannot, re- 
gard this or any other Government as free while such a power 
is permitted in asingle Executive chief. Such a Governmer 
is obliged, in the necessary and inevitable course of things, to 
terminate in a despotism, upheld either by cqgruption or the 
sword! Wherever the entire patronage of a Government—oj 
all its official establishments, is at the disposal of one man, 
there the whole power of the State centres in the same hanis; 
the voice that issues from the ballot box is then but the echo o; 
his own. Ail past experience, all history, speaks with the same 
voiceon this question. 

A reform of this great and growing evil must take place 
sooner or later, or this Government cannot stand and be free ' 

Icome now, sir, to explain the second branch of the reme- 
dy proposed by the bill under consi¢eration; and one, in every 
way, of subordinate importance to the first; for if the abuse 
complained of in the exercise of the appointing and remoting 
powershall be corrected, there will be no necessity for penal 
enaciments to suppress the abuse [am gow about to bring to 
rw notice, it will be found to be but a consequence of the 
irst. 

The second section of the bill provides: 

“That no officer, agent, or contractor, or other person hold: 
ing any office or employment of trust or pt. under the 
Constitution ana laws of the United States, stiall, by the contri- 
butionof money or any valuable thing, or by the use of the 
franking privilege, or the abuse of any other official privilege, 
or function, or by threats or menaces, or in any other manner, 
intermeddle in the election of any member or members of 
— House of Congress, or of the President and Vice Presi- 

ent,” &c. 

Tam aware that great prejudices have been excited in many 
sections of the Union against any measure of this nature, by 
the zeal and industry by which the bill of the Senate of lavt 
year was misrepresented and denounced. Nor can it be de. 
nied ihat the wording of that bill was unfortunate; for while 
the spirit and object of it were perfectly defensible and of easy 
explanat on, yet its details were at the same time liable wo 
some exception, and afforded plausible grounds for attacks 
upon it before the people; and attacked it war, sir, in the most 
furious spirit of party warfare. It wasthe theme of perpetual 
and unrestrained denunciation. It was declared to be more 
odious and infamous than the alien and sedition laws. It was 
declared to be the forerunner of a train of measures whieh 
would renew the reign of terrov, and revive all the enormitiea 
of the biack cockade period of '798! The pevple were aciu- 
ally induced, in many instances, to believe that they were to 
a agag put into thir own mouths, as well as the public 
officers. 

The description of the offence proposed to be punished by my 
bili was copied word for word, from a bill of © sioner en 
introduced by me three years ago; and I ask a candid examina- 
tion of it. I request it to be brought to the strictest test of con- 
s:itutional principle, of reason, sound policy. 

The contribution of money, or other valuable thing, by pub- 
lic officers, for the purpose of influencing or control elec: 
tions, is the interference first enumerated, and proposed to be 
prohibited by law. Is there, or can there any just excep: 
tion to this proposition? Is it fit that any of the salaries 
paid to the public officers, out of the common treasure, shall be 
given to corrupt the ballot-bok, and to carry elections in favor 
of a party? Some are 
prevails; then the of 
very denial of the c shows a 
ig | bet aptowem ) a such a i 

hext species popu to 
the use of the fran w implies neceesarily af 
abuse of it. Who will dare to find fault with this pact the 
bill? or who will, or who dare, justify an abuse of 
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— 
cial privilege or function, by a public officer, in order 
rey < control an election? f think Imay safely leave 


this provision without further remark; nor need I dwell upon 

the prohibition of “threats and menaces,” as a means of influ- 

encing elections. No one not wholly msensible to the value of 
dence and integrity in elections, can find fault with so 
much of the bill. ‘ : 

But I propose to punish any public officer who shall in any 
other manner intermeddie in elections. Let us see if there ex- 
ist any plaasible grounds of objection to this prohibition. 

Intermeddle is a technical term. All the most learned lexi- 

raphers agree in its definition. ILisclearand unequivocal. 
jc isalsv a term in common and popular use, and is well un- 
dersiood among the people. It means, in the connection in 
which it appears in the bill, an officious interference; taking an 
active part; busying one’s self; a going out of one’s way; tak- 
ing part or engaging in the business of electioneering. The 
ibition proposes no restraint upon the free expression of 
jtival sentiment, or of preferences for candidates, in one’s 
usual and customary walk and intercourse with society. The 
rightof suffrage is expressly admitted by the bill, as indeed it 
could not be taken away byit. Now, Task, what exception 
can be taken to this measure, in reason or upon principle? 

Thave heard it objected that there are some thousands of 
deputy postmasters, and other officers under the Government, 
whose compensation is so small that they can have but little 
temptation to interfere in elections, and, therefore, any penal 
enactments against that class would be equally vexatious and 
useless. My observation of the course of appointment lately 
pursued in the Post Office Department satisfies me that these 
officers, as well as those of a higher grade. are selected from 
among the most heated partisans, whenever there are any such 
at or nearthe point where the office is situated; and, when ap- 

inted, they immediately become the most active agents of 
the party in elections, especially in distributing electioneering 
matter in behalf of the Administratiun candidates; and the in- 
terest and excitement ~ which they ate governed lead them 
often to suppress or withhold from circulation all matter of a 

counteracting tendency. But to conciliate the support of 
others to the support of this provision of the bill, I would have 
no objection to limitits operation to all officers or agents whose 
fixed salaries Or usual rates of compensation exceed two hun- 
dred dollars. 
It was but a few years ago, Mr. Speaker, that it was strenu- 
ously denied by the official organ of the Administration, (the 
Globe,) that the President had ever interfered in elections. 
Nay, the charge was pronounced false and calumnious; and, at 
the same time, the public were informed that he |General Jack- 
son] disapproved of the interference of ae officers in elec. 
tions. But now, sir,I am no longer under the necessity of re- 
ferring to the proof of the habitual practice, in this respect, of 
the public officers generally, from the highest to the lowest. 
The practice is now become not only notorious, but it has been 
justified and vindicated by an authority no less respectable than 
the Senate ofthe United Siates! The report of Mr. Watt has 
hecome the text book of the Administration upon this subject. 
The doctrigg that it is not only the privilege of public officers to 
interfere, Gut that itis their duty to do so, has become a cardinal 
point in their creed, and will continue to be carried out in prac- 
tice as long as they shall remain in the ascendant. It must now 
be regarded asthe settled doctrine of modern Democracy! Still 
the leaders of this powerful association claim to be the followers 
of Jefferson! Yet that great Republizan statesman held the in- 
terference of public officers in elections so great an offence, that 
he pledged himself, before his election to the Presidency, that 
he would consider it “good cause of removal from office; and, 
to his eternal honor, be it understood, that rdon after his en- 
trance upon his high trust, he issued a circular to the heads of 
Departments, interdicting the practive, and directing them to 
notify all the officers under their contro! of his order upon that 
subject. But it is useless to dwell upon these contradictions. 
It is become too well known to require to be exposed here, 
that it is the name of Jefferson, not his doctrines, which the 
gentlemen in power regard as most valuable in the accom- 
plishment of their purposes. 

Regarding the doctrine settled, that the officers of the Govern- 
ment may, without censure, interfere in elections, what, it may 
be inquired, are thos? monstrous evils which make the prac- 
tice so criminal in the eyes of those whe are in the habit of de- 


nouncing it? 

All the irregularities and abuses proposed to be reformed by 
this bill are so led because they tend to increase the power 
and influence of the Executive in such a degree asto deprive the 
Legislative depar:ment of its due weight in the Government, 
and, finally, to set aside the power of the people themselves. 
The particular abuse under consideration, besides strengthening 
the Executive power, leads to te neglect and mismanagement 
of the = interest confided to the public officers,’ by divert- 


ing their attention tothe business of electioneering. 


One striking and inevitable result of this practice, sanctioned 
are, ie shot party in Pee ee ed erect seaaire 
pu fficers, as soon as they can be proper’ ill 
and sears into. a Grand Committee of the’ Union.’ for the 
management of all elections, of which the chairman will be the 
Present of the United States! .It.is a committee organized to 
thei: hand by the tution and laws, but perverted.to the 
worst and most unconatitutional patpess. To their official du- 
ties they have only to superadd duty of making such pro- 
vision in money, and taking such active r vy ber as 
willsecure she onchees of thelr candidates fn aft ctions; there- 
perpetu t own power, and secu ‘Monopoly to 
Bice te their favorites of all the public offices, é : 

Tt will be seen at a glance that this will be the most perfec 
system of party organization in the wit of man to devise. 
at this moment in full and active oneration. Orders 
instructions regularly go forth from the Central Sub Comm 
with the Presijent at its head, to its different members in every 
section of the Union. We can see clearly enough why it was 
that, without the slightest fault in the late postmastereat Albany, 
Baltimore, and in this city, they were thrust out of office, and 
decided partisans of the Administration put into their places. 
These were important points to be fortified. The public post 
was an! isto be rer subservient te party iaterests in the 
ensting Contest; and the fiat has gone forth for that purpose! 1 
do not say that all the public officers are members of this grand 
committes. There are a few of some weight and consequence 
who have not yet been ee to yield i obedience to the 
Presiden; but of the class of influential in the civil ser- 
vice liable to removal, I know of very few, while I am aware 
that there are several thousands, of interior grade and i 
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ance, chiefly deputy postmasters, who have not become the 
slaves of ae tyranny. 

What, in truth, Mr. Speaker, are the hundred thousand office- 
holders, or recipients of Government favor in some shape or 
other, likely to become under the corrupting maxims and prac- 
tices of the Administration? What are most of them at this 
moment, but so many feed attorneys, whose principal business 
and duty it is to advocate and support, at all times and upon all 
occasions, the measures and policy of the Administration, right 
or wrong, and to press the claims of their candidates in all 
elections? And, whatis still more objectionable, they are paid 
from a Treasury replenished out ofthe substance and hard earn- 
ings of the whole people—of both pariies! 

Bir, how are we to meet this Outrage? How are we to re- 
press this increasing and dariog mischief It is denied that we 
the constitutional power to restrain public officers in the way 
proposed by this bill. 

The late bill of the Senate was compared to the alien and 
sedition laws of 1798, and represented as having the same gene- 
ral object in view, and founded on the same principles; but 
how false and unfounded this view of the subject was, may be 
discovered at a glance by any individual of general intelligence 
and observation; and the hody of the people must soon become 
sensible of the same thing. The two measures are as opposite 
as the poles in object and principle. The alien ‘and sedition 
laws were designed as a restraint upon the free expression of 
opinion, by the people themselves, against the public officers 
and their measures. The bill of the Senate, and the one now 
under consideration, propose to prohibit the office helders from 
exercising an undue and improper influence over the people. 
The alien and sedition laws were intended to protect the public 
officers from the sayings and doings of the people; these bills 
propose to protect and guard the people against the sayings 
and doings of the public officers. In the one case, it was“the 
alleged improper conduct of the people that was proposed to de 
punished; in the other it is the alleged improper conduct of the 
public officers that is intended to be prohibited. The tendency 
of one measure was to favor power, of the other to preserve 
liberty; and the true friends of liberty every where will svon 
learn to make the proper distinction. 

The proposition to punish office holders for interfering in 
elections has been denounced as a measure comparable in enor- 
mity and tyranny only tothe Spanish Inquisition! Here,again, 
the acute perception of the people of this country will soon 
learn to detect the absurdity of comparing this measure to that 
tyrannical institution. I have always understood, sir, that the 
hierarchy of the Romish church established the Inquisition for 
the restraint and punishment of the lay members (the people) 
who dared to intermeddle with matters of Christian faith; and 
also of such refractory priest or member of the hierarchy itself, 
who should dare to question the orthodoxy of their principles or 
the purity of their practices. If I have not, then, mistaken the 
object of that odious instrument of religious tyranny, there is no 
analogy, no resemblance whatever, between it and this bill. 
On the contrary, it will be found that there isa most striking 
and remarkable likeness between this Administration, its princi- 
ples and practices, and the upholders and patrons of that infa- 
mous tribunal in Spain. Both profess to be orthodox in their 
creed, and claim that they alone are othodox—the one in reli- 
gion, and the other in politics. Both denounce all who oppose 
them, either in faith or practice, as heretics and apostates: and 
both pursue those who dare to think for themselves with inex- 
orable proscription! But with what reason or propriety can 
it be said that a bill which proposes to restrain the impertinent 
intermeddling of the high pricsts of the political church in the 
elections instituted to control them, is like a Spanish Inquisi- 
tion? Itis expressly designed to defeat and counteract a practice 
established by an insolent and selfish body of mag'strates and 
office holders for the purpose of. maintaining their power by 
official corruption and intimidation. 

In the reportof Mr. Wall of the Senate, another objection is 
stated, very like the one] have just noticed. It was contended 
that the bill of the Senate would give rise te an odious class of 
vexatious and infamous informers and spies upon the office 
holders. Take it for granted that such would have been the re- 
sult of the Senate’s bill; could any description of informers 
have spriae up under the operation of that bill more odious 
and infamous than the swarm of spies upon the public officers 
and public men of every class, which for years past has afflicted 
this country? If what I have said is not so well known among 
the people, they have at least felt the full measure of the evil in 
the blighted interests anid prosperity of the country; and the 
wretches who live, gratify their bad passions, and get employ- 
ment by the artsof the informer, are not known, because their 
information is given in secret, considered in_ secret, and pro- 


~ mulged only inappointments to and removals from office. But 


this pee of espionage ts not confined to the office holders 
only; the cenduct, the language, and in many instances the very 

8 of men, both in public and private, have been. noted by 
these miscreants, either witha view to expe) them from em- 
ployment, or bring down upon.them the displeasure of the Pre- 
sident and his myrmidon followers. In fact, if any one desires 
to see exhibited the practices of the Spanish Inquisition, in mat- 
ters of State and party politics, let him seek ion into the 
appointing and removing Offices of the present Administration 
oer Snaene baer tidal different,both in principle and ini 

et us see now how in principle and in its 
results, would be the ractice of informers under the law pro- 
hibitiog the intermeddling of public officers with elections. 
From the very nature of the case, every thing they do is open 
and. public—the charge, the proof, and the decision upon 
it. e informet stakes his character upon the truth of his in- 
formation; and a jury of the countrymen of the accused sit upon 
upon the charge in open day, and deliver their verdict under 
she sanction ofa Federal judge. 1 know Ikneed notsay another 
word in answ- to this objection. 

But itis said, that to provide for tht punishment of a ppbite 
Officer for intermediling with elections would deprive of 
the Constitution ; 
which, in this case, would be to say and do just what he pleases 
in elections, provided he discharges the duties of his office pro 
rrerty and fokabfully. The argument is, first, that the Constitu- 
tion willallow no restraint on the office holdet in abridgi oy 
privilege to. Which, as a citizen, be would have been enthl d, 
Yet, we have restrained their privileges, in repeatel instances, 
by laws still standing on our etatute books; aa, for instance, ia 
_the laws relating to the establishment of the Treasury Depart- 

ment, and prescribing the duties of the officers employed in it. 
In these laws it will be found that Congress has exercised the 


power to prohibit them from the exercise of any of those righ 
and pd? as of a citizen which would interfere with the tur. 
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ful discharge of their official duties. And can there be a greater 
inducement for a warm political pariigan Ww neglect or viulate 
his trust, than the privilege of taking aa active part in elections? 
In truth, it is one of the greatest temptations that can be pleeed 
in his path; eo great that we know many, very mary, have net 
been able to withstand it. The people of this country never 
can be reconciled to the idea that we cannet pass laws to make 
ofice holders mind their own business, and meddle not in 
things which necescarily disqualify them for the offices they 
hold. These reasons will apply with increased weight to the 
large clasa of officersin the employment of the Post Office De- 
partinent, And especially,if the principle of Jefersoa ba well 
founded —if it be gaod cause of removal from office lor a public 
officer to intermeddie in elections, what principie of reagon or 
cominen sense forbids Congress to enlorce the observance of it 
by law? 

But itis objected that this bill proposes to reduce the large 
and respectable portion of our citizens whe fill the public of- 
fices to the condition of seris—of slaves; to deprive them of 
the privilege of speech, and that freedom of action which the 
Constitution secures to every citizen! I am astonished at 
the cool impudence—the bold disingenuousness of thia arg: - 
ment, considering the source from whence itcomes. Who are 
they who put it forward, and gravely ask the people wo conei- 
der it? The very men who openly maintain and justily the 
doctrine that the President may and ought to remove every one 
of those free citizens from office who will not or does not give 
his cordial support to the President, his measures, and policy! 
I; is this debasing, corrupting, and proscriptive peliny—the po 
licy upheld by these objectors—-that would redace the free born 
citizena who fill the public officea to the cendition of seryility 
which no high-minded and spiri ed man can or will endure. 
None but such as are fit to be siaves wiil ere long be found in 
the public offices under this system. Instead of opptessing or 
tyrannizing over the public officers, this bill proposes to strike 
the manacles from their hands—to set them free! When they 
shall be placed, by the permission of the Executive, upon that 
footing of independence and freedom of which it is said vhis bill 
will deprive them, there willbe no necessity for the remedy 
which I propose. Itis precisely because those who hold the 
power in their hands will not permit the public officers tothink 
and act as they please in elections, that I propoee that Con- 
greva shall interpose in their behalf. The voluntary interfer: 
ence of public officers in electi na, their tree and unbiassed in- 
termeddling will never be an object of alarm or apprehension (o 
the friends of the Constitution. It is the nvoluntary—itia the 
constrained interference of public officers in behalf of power 
that is to he feared, and requires a corrective. Let the whole 
fiel2 of polities be opened te thern; let them take sites at their 
option, free from the apprehension of proscription aud removal; 
and let them be selected upon those free principles, and we 
may safely rely upon their patriolism and spint in thaintaining 
the Constitution and the true interests of the country. But, 
sir, according to the admitted and notorious practice of the 
party now unfortunately in power, does notevery man who 
takes employment under the Government sign, seal, and deliver 
an indenture of abject political servitude during his coatinu- 
ance in office? It is a condition of their appointment and con- 
tinuance in office that they shal! only speuk or actin politics 
according to order! Yet itis from the supportera and advo 
cates of a policy—a practice so repugnant in all js conse- 
quences to the spirit of freedom and independence—that we 
hear the objection to this bill that it will deprive the office 
holders of the privilege of speech and action which is secured 
to them by the Constitution ; ; 

It iv, sir, to secure to the bifice holdere these invaluable privi- 
leges, that this billisdesigned. The nrost perfect freedom In the 
exercise of the elective franchise, of the right of speech and of 
the press, is what 7 most desire to see permanently established. 
That is undoubtedly what the framers of the Constitution con- 
templated, and what they supposed they had sucereded in se- 
curing upon the most durable foundation. But the interest and 
ambition of men in power have defeated the design of the Con- 
stitution in this respect; and this bill is mtended to restore the 
freedom thua trenched upon by the Executive branch of the Go 
vernment; and so entirely unfounde! do I regard this objection, 
that I would be willing to insert a previso to the section mnder 
consideration, that nothing therein contained should be eo ton- 
struéd asto violate the right of speech and of the ptees, as ee- 
cured by the Constitution, Sir, 1 would ae leave it to the 
Judiciary to give all the effect to this section which [ design i 
shall have, subject to such a proviso. 

To the third section of the ill, 1 take it for granted there can 
be no serious objection. It is intended to provice an adeqnate 

unishment. for a ciass of offences which cannot become very 
arge until the standard of public morals shall be teduced very 
low, and the country, under the operation of the mercenary 
maxim i bag the appointing aud removing power is fow re- 
gulated, shall be red forsubmission to any form of govern 
ment which those at the head of the Administravien ehall think 
pe to establish. I: is designed, tm the first place, to punish 





ribery and corruption in the exercise o/ the appointing power, 
by the higher officers of the Government. This is an offence 
which, by the Constitution, may be punished by impeachment. 
Without doubt that would be the more appropriate remedy; put 
it has been manifest for many years past, that we have created 
an cutive with powers and patronage so vast aud extensive, 
as tb sot the jenpanaite wer atdefiance. We have no resort 
in bringing the great Officers of the Government pa 
for high erimés and misdemeanors, but in the inde ce of 
the Judiciary. 1 was. to supply the place of thie provision of 
the Constitution, rendered a ive by the pene 
ence of Executive, that this section was added to the bill. 
The necessity of it was sugzested to me by having my attention 
called to appointments given to some, aud the prornive of ay. 
pointments held out to others, under such circurmetances ao left 
no doubt of the corrupt motive. f 
et * there is another practice, which, whether fe au 
with the 


hment 


dministration or nut, has grown up aoder Ks fees 
to such an indecent height aa, in my opinion, d antes promy 
and adequate remedy at our hands. It is the direct, palpable. 
and notorious bribe held out by the Executive to every may o! 
talent and influence in the country, to enlist in the service of the 
Administration, or, ifin ite ranks already ,‘to tae a leading and 
prominent part in it« support. I allude tothe rich rewarde 
which have been bestowed upon defented candidates for popu- 
lar suffrage on the side of the Administration, in fo many Cases. 
that there can be no mistake as to the policy or move tonuch a 
course. Thave re ly declared in seremblies of the peop 'e, 
arene President in effect, by a public proclamation, made 
0 n.toall whom it might coucern,” that nv map of t, of 
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characier and influence, who has it in his power to render any 
important service to the Adminisiration, by becoming a candi- 
date in any election, shall make any sacrifice of time or business 
for which he will not be amply rewarded. I now, in my place 
en this floor, make the same statement. Thia policy is now well 
known and understood. It may be regarded as a genera! maxim 
of the President, “whom the people reject, 1 will elect.” Ifa 
gentleman is induc d to sacrifice his professional or other pros- 
pects to become the candidate of the Administration in any im- 
portant election, and 1s defeated, he is sure to be amply compen- 
sated by ean office or employment of equal, and peoliahin ot far 
gat — by the President, than the one he failed to get from 
the people! 
hat is this practice, sir, when systematically pursued, but 
sowing corruption broadcast through the land? How many can- 
didates for the effice of Governor in the States, for seats in Con- 
gress in particular and contested districts, have, wpon their de 
teat, been rewarded by move profitable, and, in many instances, 
by higher stations? How many worn out hacks uf the party— 
enilemen who entered — life with sume Character, but lost 
t in a long service marked by a servile submission to the will 
anid behests of power-—-have been reecued from the resentment 
of ths people—that just penalty of violated trusts—by the sus- 
taining hand of the President? Is this practice in accordance 
with Democratic or Republican principles? 1s this an orthodox 
method of giting effect to the will of the cople, or of sustaining 
their sovereignty? If it be so, sir, it fs, I athren, wholly of modern 
invention. 

But this abuse is not limited to the giving of offices and em- 
ploymentsto defeated candidates only. Many instances have 
occurred in which the interests of party have been consulted at 
the expense of public eee and the public service, by con- 
‘erring Yucrative employments upon Feat candidates for the 
same Blation, that there might be no division in the Administra. 
(ton ranks! A most shameful and flagrant ex«mple of this 
abuse occurred a few years ago, in the case of the two gentlemen 
who were about to enter the lists for the Executive chair in the 
Btate of Pennsylvania; and there have been many such cases of 
less notoriety, but all involving the same gross violation of prin- 
ciple. 

wish it were in our power to prevent, by legal enactments, 
another abuee of a kindred nature, and which is becoming but 
too common. It is the practice of training up and pamperin 
Administration candidates—embryo members of Congress an 
others—a year or two before they are brought out upon the 
course. By this process, they are prepared to make the ne- 
eessary sacrifices to secure success in their districts or States, 
and they make their appearance in the two Houses of Congress, 
or in some other station of importance to their party, already 
swollen, but not satiated, with spoil; with their appetites 
wheited, and, like those animals which having once tasted of 
human booed become doubly ferocious, they are more forward, 
uuscrupulous, and untiring, than all others in their support of 
power, Buttcan think of no provision of law by whick this 
evil can be reached. A sound state of public sentiment and 
morals only ean remedy this mischief. 

When pressing the importance of passing some law to punish 
bribery and corruption in the higher offices of the Government, 
I have been often met by the argument that, in despite of the 
most rigorous laws, a great deal of that sort of undue and im- 

roper influence which is denominated corruption will prevail 
n the administration of any Government; thatit will always 
assume such forms and disguises as to elude detection and 
punishment. All thisI agree to; but that does not show that 
penal laws may not greatly diminish the amount of the evil. 
Sir, if such laws can answer no other purpose than to prevent 
the principle of corruption from becoming incorporated into 
our system; from becoming the characteristic feature in its ope- 
ration; trom walking abroad opeuly aud shamelessiy, they will 
do much; for, when that time shall come, who will feel himself 
called upon to defend such a polluted country either with hie 
purse or hissword! A question would then arise whether a 
monarchy, with the necessary appendage of a corrupt court, 
but leaving the mass uf society pure and uncontaminated, 
would not be preferable to a system which can only be sup- 
ported by corrapting the body of society—the people them- 
selves ! 

We have laws in all the States for the punishment of bribery 
and corruption in the candidates and electors. This, it seems, 
is a apecies of petty bribery which it is well enough to restrain 
and punish. Noone objects to thie; but why not punish the 
far more injurious and wholesale bribery and corruption in 
the official magnates of the land? Does genuine Demociacy 
object? 

Again; sir, I have had to meet this objection: You pro to 
correct, as far as possible, by law, the increasing cor: uption and 
profligacy manifest in the operation of our political rystem; why 
not extend the proposed corrective to the undue and corrupt in- 
fluence exercised by the banks? I am asked whether public men, 
members of Congress and others, may not be unduly influenced 
or corrupted by the banks, as well as by the offices and employ- 
ments in the gift of the President? I answer, yes; and I could 
point out many other sources of a corrupt influence upon public 
men, includirg members of Congress, besides the banks. In 
truth, in every branch of the public service, in every branch of 
private business, there are interests and feelings to be promoted 
and gratified, which are more or less corrupting in their influence 
on the public men connected with them. But it must be borne in 
mind that these sources of undue influence are limited toa single 
object in each case, as in the instance ofthe banks. They have 
adap interest in sustaining their charters, and in resisting a 
course of policy which would reader them useless and unpro- 
fitable. Hut, asto the 7 of the country generally, or as to 
who shall be in or who shal! be out of office, the bank interest 
is wholly indifferent. So of any other source of corruption not 
connected with the public service. As to the banks, ordinarily, 
there are no inducements to improper influences on their part. 
It isonly when their charters, their existence, may be in jeo 
pardy; and then, the moment the questionsin which they are 
concerned are settled, we hear no more of them. The evil in 
regard to them is necessarily transient, as well as limited in ex- 
tent. The scope and object of the bill un“er consideration, I 
hope, will be regarded as sufficiently comprehensive, limited as 
they are te the prevention ef undue influence and corruption in 
the administration of Executive patronage. It does not profess 
to provide for the punishment of bribery and corruption in eve- 
ry form in which it may exist. But,if I were pressed upon the 
subject of providing a remedy for the undue influence of the 
banks, or of “associated wealth,” I would say that it will be per. 
haps fortunate for the country if the banks, or some other more 
powerful source of influence connected with the public liberty 


and prosperity, should al ways exi 
teract the constant tendency of the Federal Executive to bring 
within its control the whole country—every institution, public 
and private, ali iis interests, and every other branch of the Go. 
vernment. Banksare only to be feared wien they are found in 
alliance with the Executive; for they are themselves liable to be 
corrupted and controlled by Executive influence and patronage. 
And gentlemen will find thet the provisions of any bill which 
proposes to restrain the corrupting influence of the banks upon 
public men, must extend far beyond the precincts of the legisla- 
tive department. I saw, in a recent number of the official or- 
gan, (the Globe.) a labored attack upon the Opposition, alleging 
a design to bring the House into contempt and disrepute with 
the people, in order to overthrow our free form of government. 
But how long has it been since that organ, and all 11s associate 
Editors, offic.al and others, were laboring, day and night, to con- 
vince the country that a majority of both Houses of Congress 
were utterly corrupt, and unworthy of trust and confidence; 
charging directly that they were the mercenary advocates and 
hired instruments of the United States Bank! Ata later period, 
our ConserVative triends came in for their share of these denun- 
Clations,end the whole Oppositien in Cungress were then stigma- 
tised as the servile and corrupt Sane of the State banks, 
Who, or what party, was it, which then sought to overthrow 
the Constitution, by maerae the credit of the legislative 
branch of the Government? ‘The doctrine of those in power 
is, that none but the President and his devoted paitisans are 
guiltless of this sin of bank influence and bank corruption! 
They only are immaculate! Yet, you may remember, sir, that, 
when it was proposed to Jook inio the affairs of the deposite 
banks, to ascertain to wha: extent the means of speculating in 
the public lands by some of the high officers of the Govern- 
ment, and numerous favorites and partisans of the Administra. 
tion besides, had been provided by those banks, it was objected 
that they were State institutions, and it would be a violation of 
State rights if Congress should assume the power to inquire into 
the management of their affairs! The point I wish to enforce 
by these remarks is this: that the banks and every other source 
of undue influence and corruption which does or can exist in 
this country, except the one struck at by this bill, are more 
strongly tempted and attracted—more liable, on every account, 
to Javish their means of corruption upon the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government than upon any other branch. Where 
there is most power and influence in moulding the policy and 
measures of the Government, there will fasten the mass of cor 
rupt appliances of every kind; and that the Executive is, and 
has been for years, the superior and controlling branch of the 
Government, all the world knows. Executive officers may be- 
come, may have been, the corrupt tools and instruments of bank 
interest and bank influences, as well as members of Congress; 
and it may one day be disclosed that some of the deposite banks, 
acting upon the Executive department, wielded a more exten- 
sive and potent influence over the domestic policy of the coun- 
try than the United States Bank ever attempted or aspired to. 
The temptation was great— the prize was dazzling, andthe mode 
of operation cqually daring and questionable, I will not insi- 
nuate thatthe late President was swayed, in the part he took in 
the transactious to which I allude, by corruption in his own per- 
son. This I do not believe; and, if I did, for the honor of the 
country, for the sake of our institutions, and of the high office 
which he held, 1 would not state it; but, what I mean to affirm 
is, that the country was in more danger from the corrupting in- 
fluences of the banks, acting upon the official advisers of the 
President and other subordinate agen’s an instruments employ- 
ed in conducting the war against the United States Bank, than it 
ever has, or can be, from the operation of similar influences upon 
the Legislature—the more numerous branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, finished the review of the several provi- 
sions of the bill which I designed. I have extended my remarks 
beyond the limits I had prescribed to myself; but I could not 
have curtailed them and have done justice to the subject. The 
inttinsic importance of the question; the deep interest I have so 
long taken in it; and, above all, the uncommon degree of unfair. 
ness and ferocity with which this measure has been attacked, 
have prompted me to a full discussion of it. 

And now, sir, I must be allowed to express my deep regret, I 
may say the deep mortification, I feel, that this subject should 
receive so small a share of the public attention; that it should 
excite so little interest in this House. I am mortified, not only 
on my own, but the public account. Above all, 1 regret that I 
cannot have the co-operation of the whole Whig interest in this 
House and out of it, on such a question. That I should meet 
with some opposition in the Whig ranks, I was prepared to ex- 
pects some, I supposed, might oppose this measure because they 

ad become prejudiced and alarmed by what they had heard 
of the nature of the laie bill of the Senate; others, be- 
cause this was a new measure, and they could net, or would not 
spare the time to examine it, and some, because they do not re 
gard the spoils doctrine of Governor Marcy as any heresy! But 
IT trust there are but few Whigs in this House who hold such de- 
testable opinions. om ; 

I would not be set down, Mr. Speaker, asa believer inthe ex- 
istence of absolute purity and perfection, in the management of 
human affairs, at any time. This, certainly, is not an age of mi- 
racles in this respect. We can only expect to witness the prac- 
tice of the austere virtues in an eminent degree in primitive 
communities, in which there is but little to tempt the ambition 
or cupidity of patriotic and virtuous minds. But I would re- 
mind those who think that the “spoils” are a necessary stimu- 
lant to patriotism in oe bad men anda ruinous Adminis- 
tration, that the principles of my bill will makeit the solemn and 
bounden duty of any President who may hereafter come into 
power, te dismiss from office not only the unfaithful and incom- 
petent, but all such as have gone out of their way to interfere in 
elections, State or nanenal. And if there is any portion of the 
Whigs to whom this does not furnish sufficient ground of hope 
and expectation—to whom this latitude of removal does not hold 
out sufficient inducement to ae unreasonable 
and insatiate; they are not rightly sorted; they belong intrinsi- 
cally to the spoils party. 

I must repeat the expression of my surprise that this subject 
has excited so little attention here and elsewhere. To me it is 
strange and incomprehensible that the measure I have proposed 
or some other ofa similar and even more radical nature, has not 
forced itself upon the attention of the reflecting men of the coun- 
try, considering the alarming character and tendency of the 
times. What, in fact, has been the cause of the fierce and destruct- 
ive party warfare in which we have been so long engaged, but 
a question of Executive patronage? It lies at the foundation of 
the disastrous condition of all our great interests at this moment, 
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It has been & great and convulsive struggie on the 
Executive to subdue every element of ae to on - 
alternative was leit but submission or desiruction. Though { 0 
a long time unknown and unsuepected by many of the oe 
ardent and patriotic of those who rejoiced in the election of Q- 
neral Jackson, yet subsequent events confirmed the suspic te 
of some at the time, that there was a setuled plan—a ochone 
concerted beiwcen a few of the most influential of his friend, 
and supporters—to establish a system of Executive Control 

deeply and yet so arifully combined with every great source a 
patronage and influence in any way connected with the Govern. 
ment as to set all opposition at defiance for the future, and to 
secure to them and their appointees undisturbed possessios, of 

wer, 

The first step in the execution of this plan was to make the 
Postmaster General a member of the Cabinet; and what Was 
then given out a8 a necessary arrangement in the execution of 
the extensive reforms meditated by the new Administration 
wag in fact, designed to carry out the doctrines of the Ajbap 
schoo! of politics, as indicated in the proceedings of 1822, a4 
ready referred to; and to reduce the Post Office Depar 
the condition of a subservient political engine—an Instrument 
of Executive power and influence! Was this Walking in the 
footsteps of Jefferson? The very first principle of g/minisira. 
tion adop‘ed by that great Republican leader, after his induc. 
tion into office, was, thgt the Post Office Department should be 

-eserved free and unbiassed in its operations by the partisan 

eat and violence of the times; nor, above all, would he allow 
any connection between the public press and the public post, 
In a letter to Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, written on the 
14th of May, 1801, he informs him that “a very early recom. 
mendation had been given to the Postmaster General to employ 
no printer, foreigner, or revolutionary tory, in any of his yj. 
fices.”” What he meant by excluding printers was illustrate 
by his positive refusal te appoint a successful and distinguished 
partisan Editor to an office in that Department. It has been 
the settled policy of the present Administration, on the contra 
wherever the circumstances were favorable, to establish such a 
direct connection and dependence between the public press and 
the public post as to insure a faithful co-operation in its sup. 

rt. Innumerous instances, apy ointments have been made 
in this Department not only of printers, but-of men that they 
may become printers. At last, we find, not only a printer—a 
hack writer of the party—but the most intolerant, violent, and 
proscriptive of the whole corps, placed at the head of the Ge. 
nerai Post Office! Still, theseare the followers of Jefferson! 

The next great per institution and source of influence to 
be approached and subdued was the United States Bank. lt 
was firstsounded, and, not being found pliant enough, it was 
menaced; and, when that would not do, forth went the fiat for 
its destruction. Whatever may have been the opinions formed 
by the uninitiated members of the party as te the particular 
motive of the movement against the United States Bank, and 
without questioning at all that there were early and deep pre: 
judices in a certain great quarter against that institution, yet 
the subsequent history of the Bank warfare sho 


tment to 


_Ba conclusive. 
ly, that the instigators and principal abettors of (fat war, from 
che beginning, were resolved to subdue its independence, or to 


prostrate it altogether. They were resolved not to suffer the 
existence of so powerful an institution, unless it could be 
brought to co-operate with the dominant party in the political 
couflicts of the day—the only contingency in which such an 
institution is to be feared ! Experience has now fully demon- 
strated that a United States Bank, with the strongest hold upon 
popular favor, added to all the extraneous, and, if you please, 
the corrupt influences it can bring to bear, is no match for the 
power of the Executive! The late Bank of the United States 
had the decided support, net only of the legislative department 
of the Government, but the cordial favor and confidence of the 
people themselves, in the commencementof the contest; yet it 
finally fell under the increasing and irresistible energy of the 
Executive arm! Just as every other institution and depart. 
ment of the Government itselt is destined to fall, if this gigantic 
power isnot speedily reduced. ; 

When it was discovered that the hank would not yield—when 
its directors firmly, but respectfully, declined any co-operation 
withthe Executive in the execution of its political schemes, 
the arch conspirators sought to acquire an equal amount of pa- 
tronage by establishing a connection between the Executive 
and the most powerful of the State banks. This they readily 
accomplished. But when the deposiie banks broke down under 
the accumulated burdens of excessive issues and extended cre- 
dits, (a consequence of their obedience to Treasury orders)— 
under the effecis of the specie circular, co-operating with in- 
creased commercial embarrassments, and it was foreseen that 
they could be of no further service in upholding the fortunes of 
the Administration—the money power was grasped at, through 
a new institution, (the Sub-Treasury,) and we now find our- 
selves still hotly engaged in a struggle for the independence of 
this power on the one hand, and its subserviency to the will 
and purposes of the Executive on the other—at the end of ten 
years from the day when the first overture was made for the 
control of the United States Bank! The monster power will 
never be a untilit shall havedrawn within its voracious 
jaws every element of strength andinfluence within the reach 
of its giganticarms ! 

I have a word or two to say tothe real Republicans—to the 
State Rights men, who may be inclined to support the Adminis- 
tration, because they are not satisfied te ge with the 1 
tion; andl ask them. What is it yeu would preserve? atis 
it you most fear? When Iobserve the quiet complacency with 
which this one powerful and famous party look on the practices 
of those in power, and the general evils of the times, I must 
confess my astonishment. I often ask myself, when I reflect 
upon this subject, what has become of that tribe of pungent, 
fierce, and powerful writers, who once filled the columns of a 
celebrated journal of the South? Where have vanished those 
successful alarmists of the Virginia school, who kindled the fire 
of patriotism and determioed opposition to Federal usurpation 
in the breast ofevery youthful reader? Are they dead, or do 
they only sleep? Have they abandoned their ancient woos or 
did they only conjure up the spectre of consolidation trampling 
upen the rights of the States to frighten the ntand credu- 
lous? If, on the contrary, they were sincere in their professione, 
why isit that wedo not hear their voice, as in times raised 
far above the ordinary din of the conflict?’ Do they notsee that 
the power and influence of the States, in their organic form, aie 
no longer felt or ; that Federal influences and Federal 
interest ride over all! : 

What are the reserved rights of the States worth? What wil 
be their value as carriers against the eucroachment of the Fe 
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ment, when the President, calling to his aid a sub- 

oe poet au affiliated and peosioned press, and a trained 
4 of officeholders, (a hundred thousaut strong,) holding 
= by the tenure of party service, and receiving pay 

d otion exactly upon the same principles that officers 
‘repaid and promoted in a weil-regulated army, shall be able to 
a the State elections with the same ease with which he con- 
trols the Federal? 3 

Bat Igo further; Iaskthe gentlemen of the State rights 
school to answer me, whether a potential and practical consoli- 
dauon of all the powers of Government has not already taken 

and been in operation for years? Are not the followers 
of the Administration, the people who have given a blind aad 
yalitied support to the Federal Executive in the States, the 
same people (leaders inclusive) who elect, through the same 
ty organization,the majority of the members of the State 
jslature; who, in tura, send a tool of the Federal Executive 
to the Senate; and are they not the same people who have sent 
a majority of the members to this House, and thus consolidated, 
wevery practical purpose, our entire complex system, as it ex- 
ists in theory, into one simple machine, worked by a single 
haod—the President? =n ; me 

When, by the aid of party discipline and the spoils principle, 
a perfect coalition and identity of feeling, interest, and action 
have taken place between State and Federal politics—State and 
Federal electioas—between State and Federal patronage, and 
the one is made to chime in and give support to the other, in a 
majority of the States—what is this but consolidation? 

When it has come to pass that in many of the States a com- 
mon roster is kept of favorite applicants for office, State and 
Federal—for State and Federal spoil; when the State caucuses 
or juntos decree who shall fill a vacancy arising by removal or 
otherwise, Whether in a Federalor State employment, and the 
President, as the head of the party, if it be an office under the 
Federal Government, is bouad to ratify the selectiun—what is 
this but consolidation? f 

When the President, in this manner, acts in the double capa- 
city of chief dispeuser of the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and ex officio chairman or presiding officer of an organ- 
ized party assuciation extending over the Union, ant which 
is identified in feeling, object, and interest with the majority 
which rules the executive and legislative action of the 
Siates themselves--what is this but consolidation? And what 
does oc has prevented the Federal Executive from 
dictating the measures and policy of the States upon any 
subject wha'ever? Though it may be true that the President 
cannot enacta single law relating to the currency or the banks, 
or internal improvemeutsin any one of the Siates, does that im- 
pair his power, as loug as his recommendations are received 
asthe decrees of the party, and obeyed as such? Thus it has 
happened that, while our modern State Rights friends are de- 
claiming against internal improvements, a protective tariff, and 
a United States Bank, and denouncing them because they lead 
to consolidation, lo! a consolidation of all actual power is 
already vested.in the President; for heis the actual depositary 
of all power who influeaces and controls the action of all the 
departments of Government, both Siate and Federal; and as 
jong as the President has the means at hand to secure a majo- 
- of the people of the Siates, he is necessarily absolute in au- 
thority ! 

Yes sir, a practical consolidation has existed for years; and it 
only remains to be seen whether the Government can be te- 
sored to its constitutional actions What would it now avail to 
leave Congress, as in times past, to go home, and throw our- 
selves into the Legislatures of the S:ates, thos» boasted strong- 
holds of liberty, those impregnable fortresses, where a success- 
ful stand, it was supposed, could always be made against Fede- 
ral usurpation? When you shall get there, you will find the 
same powerful hand controlling every movement which you 
see here—you will find the same secret, invisible and 
yet irresistible influence, paralyzing and defying all opposi- 
tun there, just as we have often witnessed in this House—there 
you will find the same unlimited and unqualified support of 
Executive measures, right or wrong, which has so long clia- 
racterized Congress. In fine, you will behold party and party 
interests omnipotent, and riding over every thing there, asevery 
where else. Is this not consolidation? 

Melancholy as the truth may be, yet so it is, that, under the 
prevalent system of party tactics, with the aid of the spoils 
principle, the President, the Sewate, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the appointing officer and his council, the impeach- 
ing or inquisitorial body, and the State Executives and isla- 
tures, have the same electors, the same constituency, are 
all under the control of one man! The Senate is no longer a 
check on the appointing power of the President; the House, 
as the impeaching or inquisitorial body, has lost all its terrors; 
nor are the States or their Legislatures any longer a check upon 
Federal power. All the checks and balances contemplated by 
the Constitution are defeated and annulled in practice. The 
President, so far from being liable tobe called to account or 
checked by either of the other departments of the Government 
or by the States, is in fact their master, and controls them ! 

Let me not be told that this vast fragment of ill-got'en power 
and influence is already beginning to totter; that it is no longer 
that formidable and impreguable lodgment of false men and 
false pruiciples which I have described. What has been ma 
happen again; and, whatever may be the fateof.this Admi- 
nistration, 1 am convinced that, if it shall be overthrown, it 
will be by a rare comYination of circumstances, and such as 
can scarcely be expectedto occur again in acentury. _ 

Mr. Speaker, my judgment informs me that 1 ought here to 
close my remarks, but my feelings stillinpel me on. I cannot 
refrain from presenting to the House and country some further 
views ———— with this subject which are constantly present 
to my mind. 

I Rene already and repeatedly expressed my opinion of the 
importance of retrenching the power and influence of the Ex- 
ecutive; of the 1mperious necessity of correcting now, while we 
may, those abuses which have creptinto our system, unless we 
are p [to see the Constitution, our glorious plan of civil li- 
bverty, go’down and be lost forever. If the present sta'e of 
things shall continue, with all their aggravations, our system 
cannot last; the legislative rtment cs ng ihe no 
longer m its appropriate functions. is spoils 
principle, of which I have already saidso much, has at last de- 
veloped itselfto public view, in its effects upon the proceedings 
and the character of this House, in a most striking manner. 
We have lately been warned by the official organ that this 
body is in danger of becoming se de; that ere long it may 
Cease to be asa co-ordinate branch ef the Govern. 
ment. Sir, this is a melancholy fact, and no man who has 
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been a witnese to our proceelings can Ceny or gains+y it. 
Alas! sir, tisbut tootrue. As to any effective purposes, such 
as were designed by the Constiiution, this body bas tailed, 
signally failed, during the present session. Have we not 
become the laugh, the scorn, the by-word, not only of men of 
sense, whether at home of abroad, but of the great body of the 
people? I have within the last few years addressed many 
and numerous assemblies of the people, under circumstances 
of great excitemeat—assembties untrained, altogether un- 
taught, in the conventional forms and ceremonies of legisla- 
tive bodies—assemblies often convened in the open air—before 
whom the heated! and excited leaders and partisans on both 
sides appeared and debated all the agitating topics of the day; 
but in no instance—in no such assembly—have | witnessed so 
little self respect, so reckless a disregard of the decencies and 
proprieties due upon such occasions to the great interests of 
the Constitution—to the character and preservation of our com- 
mon country—as I have witnessed from day to day in this House 
during the present session. Isay this, irrespective of parties. 
Is there any gentleman within my hearing who thinks I do in. 
justice to our proceedings? We have, so far, failed altogether ' 
As a legislative body, we have become, for the time, imprac 
ticable, inefficient—absolutely paralyzed, palsied in the dis- 
charge of our duties—our great constitutional duties! The 
Treasury, we have been repeatedly told, is exhausted. The 
Government, if not actually bankrupt, is upon the eve of bank- 
ruptey. But the wailing cry of an exhausted Treasury—tlie ho- 
nor of the Government—has not been sufficient to arrest or di- 
vert the attention of the House from a ciass of questions more 
deeply rooted in favor andinterest. The interest of party; the 
spoilsinterest; the spoils principle, reiga triumphant bere! and 
not only here, but in almost every part of the Union besides. [t 
is come to this, that we cannot organize the House, we cannot 
electa Clerk or a Printer, but in strict reference to patty ascen 
dency, and the possession of the spoils; nor is any other ques- 
tion or matier regarded as of the slightest weight or cousidera- 
tion, when coming in conflict with these superior and para 
mount interests! The breaking up of the House in riot and dis- 
order—disorganizatien itself, imposes no restraint in a conflict 
for the spoils. You need not flatter yourself, sir, that the high 
station which you fill, and to which I was considered an aspi- 
rant, wasthe chief cause of such intense excitement and agita- 
tion. No, no, sir! that would have been more honorable to the 
character of our proceedings. You, sir, have no patronage. It 
was acontest for the contro and distribution of the patronage 
connected with the offices of the Clerk and Printer to the House! 
It was aquestion who should have the distribution of the hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be expended in supplying stationery, 
and dving the printingef the House! For such an object, the 
whole country was thrown into alarm, and all! established modes 
of proceeding set aside and disregarted! I mean not this asa 
rebuke, nor as a censure upon one party only. I consider the 
remark as applicable to the subject. I have never spoken of 
this detestable spoils doctrine as tainting one party only; though 
I trust I am justified by the fact, when I state that it is more 
particularly the doctrine of one party than of the other. But I 
call upon my Whig friends from those States in which this doc- 
trine prevails to any extent,to reflect upon recent events. I 
conjure them—IT invoke their patriotism upon this subject, in 
putting down this dangerous and patal policy. I ask them if 
they have not already had sufficient warning of the inevitable 
results to which this principle must lead? Three years ago I 
predicted that riot, violence, and bloodshed must soon attend our 
elections in those sections in which the public offices are made 
the chief incentives to political agitation. Little did I :magine 
then that, in lessthantwo years from that time, so signal and 
memorable an iliustration of nearly all I had foretold would 
be furnished, as the scenes at the opening of the Legislature 
at Harrisburg exhibited. Nor still less did it enter into my 
imagination that we were, atsoearly a period in the progress 
of this infamous spoils system, to witness in the official journal 
of the Executive Administration of the Federal Government, 
(the Globe, )a direct and unequivocal approval of such irregular, 
violent, and disorganizing proceedings, and an inlirectappeal to 
the partisans of the Administration to resort to the same means 
to secure the triumph of their friends in the organization of this 
House? Will not these examples suffice to convince any real 
friend of the Constitution and of the public tranquillity that the 
spoils principle is incompatible with the maintenance of either? 
When I speak of the drama enacted at Harrisburg, I have no al- 
lusion to the details, nor do I wish to cast censure upon one party 
morethan another. I look to the origin—the foundation of the 
Proceeding. 1 trace it tothe spoi's principle. 1 look to the prin- 
ciples and objects avowed by the principal actors in it. Under 
the operation of the spoils principle, elections will be carried 
either by fraud or force, by tees or fear, by bribery or personal 
violence, by club law, or, in the last resort, by the sword! 'To- 
tal disorganization of all constitutional government must one 
day follow. The purpose of the rioters—their object at Harris- 
burz—was openly avowed; it was, by intimidation, by force, and 
violence, if need be, to overawe and coerce the constitutional au- 
thorities in the organization of the legislative body. This is but 
the beginning of evil. When the fruits of this odious policy 
shall be ripened into maturity, we shall all be of one mind in 
regard to it. But what will be the condition of our country? 
Settled down into a mlent, withering despotism, or existing only 
in eternal anarchy and frequent bloodshed. 

That 1 may not be thought unjust to any party, in reprobating 
the spoils asthe principal indacement and s implant to the heat 
and violence of the times, in but too many quarters, I wish to 
refer to a single authority, which I hope will be consider- 
ed satisfactory by the friends of the Administration in this 
House: 

“Elections are commonly looked upon as a mere game, on 
which depend the division of party spoils, the distribution of 
chartered privileges, and the allotment of pecuniary rewards. 
* * *© And the struggle, which should be one of pure reason, 
with no aim but the achievement of politica! truth, and the pro- 
motion of the greatest good of the greatest number, siake into a 
mete brawl; in which passion, avarice, and profligacy are the 
prominent actors ” : 

Wi | gentlemen believe me when I tel! them that I read from 
the “Democratic Review,” of as late a date as January, 1348? 
This, then, is the approved sentiment of one of the most leading 
organsof the party in power. 1 want no stronger confirmation 
of all I have said on this subject, nor beiter proof of the neces 
sity of legislative action. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am fully awate of the odium I incur in cer. 
ain quarters by bringing forward and pressing this bill. 1 
now full well the sr nn Bi of the task Ihave assumed in 

tempting to make it palatable to the taste of gentlemen wh 
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make a livelihood of politica, and think there is no honesty in 
their calling. 1 am sure, m trath, that I shall never succeed in 
doing that; but [have a higher hope of the result of my efforts, 
among the people and the honest statesmen, who, I believe, are 
to be found in every section of the Union. It is not atall eur. 
prising that I should Se assailed wiih so much venom and ma- 
lignity by the leading supporters of the Administration. It is 
with them a question of life and death. There are many in 
their ranks of keen sagacity and deep observation. They are 
perfectly aware of the ground of that active support which 
has upheld their power solong. Tukeit away, and they are 
undone ! 

That the leading advigers and supporters ofthe Administra. 
tion have always had a perfect knowledge of the sources of 
their power, was clear from the acute sensibility which they 
manifested upon the introduction of this bill three years ago 
It was thea, asitis now, intended mony to give the force and 
effect of law to certain principles which had been held sound 
and orthodox by every leading Republican of the country in 
times past. The official organ forthwith denounced it as a ese 
libel upon the character and principles of the Administration. 
This was expected to be received as a positive denial that any 
such abusesas the bill proposed to remedy were, in fact, prac- 
tised by the Administration; and it had the desired effect with 
the faithful and credulous followers of power. But as the mea- 
sure was then altogether new, and few were prepared to give it 
their support, the author escaped further animadversion on that 
score—nor was there any further symptom of alarm in the offi- 
cial ranke. 

But when a gentleman of great ability and just weight of cha- 
racter, at a later period, thought proper to give the influence of 
his name and talents toa similar measure in avother part of the 
Capitol, it appears to have been conjectured that the entire 
force of the Opposition was about to be brought out in favor of 
it; and the consequence was, that the whole Administration 
hive were thrown intocommotion. Sucha fluttering and buz 
zing—such a preparation of stings and darts among all the 
members of the community, had not been known upon any aimi- 
lar occasion of alarm for years. It was evident that the wary 
and experienced saw imminent danger in the movement to the 
whole fraternity—they saw that the vital principle of their ae- 
sociation wassiruck at. 

You have heard, Mr. Speaker, that there are in the world each 

strange and unnatural beings as human vary pires—tiuman heings 
who subsist upon human blood—~exiracting it stealthily from the 
warm and beating veins and arteries of sleeping victims! mon- 
sters, who, when driven from the society of the hving, after 
drinking ef the fresh and running streams of life, take up their 
abode amoung the cemeteries of the dea:!, and glut their unnatu- 
ral and insauate appetit:s by feeding upon the congealed foun: 
tains of extinet animation, thus converting into spoil the very 
principle of life itself! Lhave somewhere read artory of one of 
these strange beings, who was said to have made his appearance 
in Paris during the reign of Napoleon. ht was remarked that, 
in whatever innocent and unsuspecting family he had the ad- 
dress to introduce himself and to become a frequent visiter, 
some young and tender member of it gradually declined in 
strength and health, and finally died. At last, a young man, 
driven to desperation by the death of his mistress, and attri- 
buting his misfortune to some mys erious influence of the 
stranger who had been admitted aa a visiter in her family, made 
an assault upon his person, and, being hard pressed by his su- 
perior and almost preternatural strength, drew from bis pocket 
a small knife, and gave him aslight wound in the side, when, lo! 
he sank lifeless on the ground; and upon examination, it wae 
found that he was bleeding profusely, from seven different 
wounds, all of which appeared to have been just inflicted! But 
this was not the greatest mystery connected with the history of 
this unnatural being. It is stated that his body wae ferreted 
away by some young physicians the following night, who, by 
some means, never disclosed, staunched his wounds, and fe- 
siored animation; and, to the amazement of all who had known 
him, in about a month he reappeared upon his accustomed 
walks. The officers of the police, however, thought hima fit 
subject for legal examination and punishment. He was closely 
watched in all his movements, and at last apprehended; but 
the chief of the police, in order to satisfy bis own and the Em. 
peror’s curiosity in regard to the strange stories in circulation 
as to "the mysterious life, death, and reappearance of the pri- 
soner. resolved to make an experiment upon him in the presence 
of the most learned andexperienced surgeons in Paris. For this 
purpose he was first securely bound with cords. During this 
process his eyes were wild and restless, but he was otherwise 
composed, until he saw the chief of police approach with a 
small and well known surgical instrument. He comprehended, 
ata glance, the nature and certain effect of the experiment 
about to betried upon him. Tle raved he raged, he swore, he 
threatened vengeance; his whole system was convulsed with 
passion; butit would not do—hbis preternatural strength was no 
longer ofany avail. The lancet was applied; his skin, swollen 
with spoil of human blood, was successfully punctured; bis 
wounds were all opened, and bled afresh; nor could all the skill 
and experience of the attending surgeons eave his life. He ex- 
pired, nor did he ever revive ! : 

Not unlike were the writhings and agonies of that overgrown 
vampire party, which at this moment subsists upon and reveis 
in the very life-blood of their country’s prosperity and happi- 
ness, when surgeon Crittenden proposed t6 make the experi- 
ment of puncturing their swollen and bioated carcase; and euch, 
too, will be their miserable exit, whenever the constituted au- 
thorities shall be wise enough to sanctiun the operation neces- 
sary to reach the deep-seated vitals of their reeking spoi's sys- 
tem. Then, die they must—never to hope again ! 


SPEECH OF MR. SMITH. 
OF INDIANA, 


In Senate, May 15, 1°40—On the bill to establish a Uniform 
System of Bankruptcy, and the substitute proposed as an 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH said: I am not, Mr. President, a volun‘eer in this 
debate. Udid not design speaking to-day. As one of the ma- 
jority ofthe Judiciary Committee thet reported the bil!, I hed 
thought ithighly probable that I should, at some period of the 
discussion, give the Yeasons that had brought my mind to the 
conclusion that the bili reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee was entitled oie over the substitute proposed 
by the chairmar, (Mr. Watt;) bet I did not design doing eo at 
this stage of the debate. However, as other Sen: tors have, de. 
¢lined to address the Senate to-day. and as the session ie draw. 


-bg toa close, and it is important that the bill ehould, if aifall, 
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be sent tothe House at anearly day,1 feel impelled by conside- 
rations which | am not at liberty to disregard, to present at this 
time to the Senate my views on this important subject. I can- 
not fluier myself that I shall be able to cast much new light 
upon it, afier the very able speeches of the Senators who have 
preceded ime. I hope, however, w beable to draw at least 
some outlines over the canvass for more skilful haads to fillup 
and embellish. 

I wiilingly confess, sir, thatthe subject of bankrupicy, not- 
withstanding its importance, had received but litle atlention 
from me until veryrecently. Like other students of the law, I 
had read something in relation to it—had glanced my eye over 
the British statutes on the subject; but I had made no special 
examinaiion of it, with its relations and regulation by the Con- 
atitotion of the United States, and its exclusion from the juris- 
diction and powers of the individual States. My position re- 
cently ss a member ofthe Judiciary Committee, charged with 
the subject by the direction of the Senate, has made it my duty 
10 become better acquainted with it than I had been; still I 
cannot but presume that each member of the Senate has turned 
his attention to the matter, in all proba vility to beuer advantage 
than I have, Mr. President. = 

There have been no questions submitted to, or discuss d in, 
the Senate this session more important in all their bearings 
than those presented by the bill and proposed substitute. The 
qvestions of the exercise of Federal and State powers involved 
are of momentous importance and fearful magnitude, It will 
be my object to meet those questions fairly, and tw examine 
them candidly. IT concur entirely, sir, with the chairman of the 
committee in the ‘statement that the subject under discussion 
shoulc mot be mixed up with party politics. As all parties are 
interested alike in the passage of sume bill, we should steer 
clear of those rocks that lie in the road of a partisan discussion, 
and upon which we may wreck the fondest hopes of those whom 
we ali desire to relieve. 

Coeval with the existence of civil contracts and of the rela- 
tion of creditor and debtor were remedies devised by the sove- 
reign power Inevery country to enforce contracts and compel 
debiors to comply with their undertakings, as far as was within 
their power, Consequent upon the grant of the remedy tothe 











creditor agairist the person an! property of the debtor, arose the 
necessity of providing relief to him after he had done every 
thing in his power tu discharge his debte; hence insolveut and 
bankrupt laws; the germ of the latter of which we find to have 
been early implanted in Venice, afterwards engrafted into the 
civil or Rota w, under the appellation of the cessiv bono- 
rum, which owly released the debtor and discharged the debt 


pro tanto; and trom thence we find the principle following in 
the treidof civilization, and conneeting itself with the remedial 
laws of Great Beitain. The bankrupt policy of Great Britain 
is no part of the common law; it Is the creature of the British 
atatates, the first of which was passed in the reign of Henry 
Vill, and applied generally to all who “did make bankrupt.” 
The provisions of that act were somewhat extended and directed 
to traders in their operation by the act of Elizabeth, which in 
its tura was amended by the acts of George on the same sub- 
ject. ido not think it necessary, sir, to go at large into the pro- 
Visions of these British statutes. I refer to them as the origin 
of the exercise of the power by the British Government over 
the subject of bankruptcy, or bankus ruptus. The objects of 
the bankrupt laws of Great Britain have varied from time to 
time; and althouzh, as has been stated by the chairman of the 
commitiee, [Mr. Want.) the avowed object has been, in all 
the statutes passed siice the statute of Meary VIII, to con- 


fine the operation of the acts to the relation of creditor and 
debtor, where the detior was a tratler, still Parliament us- 
sumed andexercised the power of declaring any person a tra- 


der; and by that means alldebtors, at the discretion of the law- 
making power, were brought within the operation of the 
bankrupt laws of Great Britain; so that I take it as being an 
incontrovertible position that even in Eagtand it was not origi- 
nally essential to the question of jurisdiction over the subject 
of hankraptey that he should be a trader, nor is 11 so under the 
statules of Biizabeth or George, as it is legislative mockery to 
say that, by enacting that a “scavenger” is a trader, you can 
by that meins make him so; hence I take it as a settled question 
that the power of Parliament is plenary to bring within the 
provisions of the bankrupt laws of Great Britain all the debtors 
of the kingdom who may become broken, bankrupt, or insol- 
vent, and unable to pay their debis. I introduce this argu- 
ment, sir, because it is contended by the chairman of the com- 
mitiee that even here we are confined by the operations of the 
Constiiution of the United States to the passage of a bankiupt 
law operating on traders alone, and because he cuntends that 
bankrupt, as named in the Constitution, ex vi termini, means 
an insolvent debtor, who is « trader in the technical sense of 
that term, both of Which positions I controvert. At the time 
of the adoption of the Federal Consutution, the object and gen- 
eral operauon of the statutes on the subject of bankrupicy were 
undoubtedly familiar to the members of the convention. It 
must have been knowa that the subjects of bankruptcy in that 
Government were created by statute, and not confined to any 
specified class of indivi!uals; nor could it have escaped 
the minds of those great and wise mer that the power by any 
Government of discharging a debtor from his contract was a 
high political power, which should not be placed in the posses. 
sion of any but the supreme power of the nation, where its 
principles could be rendered certain and its operations uniform. 
The Goveruimentof the United States was about to be placed 
on the bases of the Constiiution. The Federal and State Go. 
veramenis were io occupy such greunds as wou'd enable: each 
toact independently withia its sphere of constitutional powers; 
and, in the adoption of the Federal Constitudion, the States re- 
tained all the powers they previous!y possessed, which were not 
given up by the Consticution to the Federal Government by ex- 
press terns, or which were not necessary to carry into effect the 
express delegations of power. In many cases, concurrent pow 
ers were retained by the States, as in the taxing power. The 
rule, U believe, on that subject, is this: that a grant of power to 
the Federal Government does not exclude the States from the 
exercise of similar powers, unless such exercise by the States 
is inconsistent with the powers granted, or unless the exercise 
of such powers by the States is expressly prohibited by the 
Federa! Constitution 
Having stated these positions, I will ca'l the attention of the 
Sonvte to those parts of the Cousiitution of ihe United Sates 
up which t= haged the power over the subject of bankrapicy, 
and show Uiat tue power to die@harge a debtor frum his contract 
is granted to the Foderal Goverament, and prohibited to the 
State-, while che laver, ta the absevice of any prohibitory clause, 
are authorized to act upon the subject of insolvency sv far as to 
release the body, but not to discharge the contract. “Congress 
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shall have power to establish uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States.” Here, sir, is the 
express delegation of power, ample, plenary, aud unrestricted, 
except that the laws passed shall be “uniform throughout the 
United States.” We have heard already, in the debate that has 
taken place, much satd in relation to the meaning of the term 
uniform in this clause It seems to me to adinitof but one cen- 
struction; and that is, that all laws on the subject of bankrupicy 
sha!i be uniforin in all the States, ove all the subjects embraced 
within theic provisions; that there shall be no laws passed by 
Congress vn the subject of bankruptcy, to operate differently .on 
the citizens of the different States. This was one oi! the evils to 
be apprehended from the action of the several States over the 
subject, a wantof that uniformity which Congress alone could 
secure. It may be contended that the word uniform was de- 
signed to make it obligatory on Congress w include all persons 
1 the provisions of laws passed on the subject, who may be in- 
solvent. I think Uns construction not the true one, although 1 
admit and contend for the power to include all insolvent per- 
sons. Still Ido not believe that the term uniform requires more 
than that the laws should act uniformly on all persons embraced 
within their provisions in all the States; any other constraction 
would defeat the objects of a_ bankrupt law, as persons failing 
for a few dollars are excluced, as are those who have lost at 
gaming a certain sum within a given time, as well as those who 
shall have preferred creditors, in anticipation of availing them- 
selves of the benefit of the act. Hence, in the very nature of 
the proceedings, under a bankrupt law, there must be excep- 
tions; and, consequently, the law would want uniformity, 
and violate the Cunstitution. Such cannot be the true con- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I trust I have said enough upon this point to 
make myself understood. I will now pass to the clause in the 
Constitution which prohibits the States from passing a bank- 
ruptlaw. “Notate shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts.’ Here you see, sir, the power over the sub- 
ject of bankruptcy —which ts a power over the contract—is ex- 
pressly proiibued to the States. In the absence of snch prohi- 
bition, the States, by virtue of their severeignty, could have ex- 
ercised that power, as does the Parliament of Great Britain. 
Tlie Sates, however, not having surrendered the power over 
insolvency so far as regards the remedy and the discharge of the 
person, are authorized to exercise it within their constitutional 
limita, subj ct to some limitations, which Ideew it important 
to advert to before | page from this branch of the subject, 1 de- 
sire, sir, to be explicit on this partot the argument, and I feel 
confident that it will neither be time lost nor uwisapplied, to 
claim the attention ef the Senate to some judicial opinions on 
the subject. Lhope Ishall not be charged with having too 
much reverence for, or too high an opinion of, the judicial de- 
cisions of my own State,when Isay to the Senate that, in my 
examination of the authorities On this subject, 1 have been able 
to find no decision more full, ample, clear, and conclusive, than 
the decision of the Supreme Court of my State, pronounced b 
Judge Stevens, in the case of Pugh vs. Bussel, 2 Blackford’s 
Reports. After collating the authorities, the court says: 

“It is now a settled doctrine in all courts, that the discharge 
of an insolvent debior from arrest and imprisonment only is 
not an infringement of the obligation of the contract. The im- 
prisonment of the person of the debtor is no part of the law of 
the contract—is simply a means of coercion; hence, those laws 
that only release the body of the insolvent from arrest and im- 
prisonment are constitutional and valid. And it is equally well 
settled that a discharge of the insolvent, after acquired property, 
is an infringement of the obligation of the contract, and those 
Siate laws which release not-only the body of the insolvent, but 
also his afier acquired property, are laws impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, and ave unconsiitutional and void.” 

I read this part of the decision tosustain my position that the 
Staies have no power to discharge the contract, and release the 
debtor from its obligation. 1 will now proceed to show the to- 
tal inefficiency of State insolvent laws as substitutes for a uni- 

form bankrupt law, and why it is that all persons who admit 
the necessity and humanity of insolvent State laws should ad- 
vocate a voluntary bankrupt law, opera’ over the same class 
of unfortunate debtors. In the first place, the want of uniformi- 
ty presents an insuperable objection to those laws, which does 
Nol Maintain against a bankrupt law; as, in the one the 
State insolvent laws will unavoidably be as multiform and va- 
riant as the opinions of the Legislatures that enact them; while 
the bankrupt law will operate uniformly over all citizens com- 
ing within ite provisions, of all the States. 

Another insurmountable difficulty in the operation of State 
insolvent laws consists in the inadequacy of the power that 
creates them, in consequence of its local jurisdiction. To be 
more explicit, the lex loci governsthe contract, and not the lex 
fori; the law of the place where the contract was made, and 
not the law of the forum in which the remedy is sought 
Hence, the power of the Legislature of a pariicular State can 
only be extended over the citizens of the State upon contracts 
made within the State, to be executed there, unless foreigners, 
that is, citizens of other States, voluntarily make themselves 
parties lo the proceedings in the State courts where the remedy 
is soug't. To be more explicit still—for I desire to be under- 
stood by all who shall hear or read my remarks—a citizen of 
Indiana contracts a debt with a citizen of Pennsylvania, suit is 
brought ia the State of Indiana, and the debtor takes the benefit 
of the insolvent laws of that State, which discharge the body, 
but leave the after acquired property subject to the payment of 
the debt; the defendant afterwards visits New York, Peansyl- 
vania, or any other State, and is eued on the judgment; in such 
case, he could not plead the discharge under the insolvent laws 
of Indiana to release his person, nor could ie upon a dis- 
charge from the second suit, avail himself ef jt in a third suit, 
in another State, upon the record, unless the creditor had 
thought proper to make himself a party to the ings un- 
der the insolvent acts. Upon this point, Iwill read a portion 
of the decision to which I havealluded. The court, afier pre- 
senting the authorities upon the subject, sums up: 

‘These cases es'ablish the doctrine beyond a controversy, that 
adischarge by a State law operates only on contracts made in 
the State between its own citizens, which are to be executed 
there, and that such Jaws have no operation out of the State 
over contracts not made aud to be carried into effect within the 
St te, nor over citizens of other States, unless they voluntarily 
make thernselvee parties to the proceedings which lead to a dis- 
charge in the Sate courts.” 

It must be obvious, then, that the power of the States over 
the question of insolvency is wholly defective and inefficient to 
meet the object of relief, even in the passage of insolvent laws, 
indepeadent of their want of power to give uniformity to their 
action on the subject. This power is ampleand plenary in the 
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Senate, 
— 
Federal Government. She has, by virtue of 
Constitution which I have oeaa fall on = — Of the 
ject of bankruptcy, provided she ma 


es her } i : 
she power to make them uniform? I ieee, eae fits 
have not. Tanswer, she has; none of the obstacles lie in her 


way that do in that of the States. The citizen, 
are equally citizens of the United States. Gosemen Biates 
of the States are equally contracts made in the United Sus “ 
Roth the citizens and the contracts are subject to the same = 
diction. The lex loci cannot be in conflict with the lex oe 
both are subject to the same power. So far asthe grant of 5 : 
ers is contained in the Constitution, and for all the pu oa 
carrying them into effect, the power is as ample as if th ; 
were no State Governments. Hence, a discharge in one = 
is a discharge in every State, and may be so pleaded, li 

duce this argument, and am more explicit itthan I a 
wise would te, were it not that | am aware that it may be gai 
by citrzens of my own State that our insolvent laws are —— 
for all the purposes of relief of the body from imprisonment 


I come now, sir, to the main — in relation tothe Li 
and object of a bankruptlaw. I have shown that the State ey 
solvent laws are wholly inefficient, even as such, to disch > 
the person in all cases; that in no instance can they diecharee 
the contract, that power ae by the Constitution vested’, 
Congress alone. I admit, sir, that the exercise of this power is 
one of the highest efforts of sovereignty or supremacy that can 
be exercised by the supreme power in any country, and that i, 
should never be called into action except where the object to be 
attained is of acharacterto justify the measure. What, then, 
are the objects in passing a bankrupt law at this time?’ | an, 
swer, objects the most noble and humane that the mind can con. 
ceive of—nothing short of liberating from a condition that fills 
the heart of the philanthropist with eeny, a large and re. 
spectable but unfortunate class of our fellow-citizens, who have 
been stricken down by the vicissitudes of fortune and theca 
sualties of business, and who now lie prostrate before 
us, with many an eye to pity, but no hand to 
a class of men whose epatgine are paralyzed, and whose usefy)- 
ness as citizens is destroyed. The object ofa bankrupt lawis to 
bring this class of citizens Once more to act their part in the 
great drama of human affairs; tc elevate them fiom the charac. 
ter of bondmen tothat of ‘ree and independent citizens; to restore 
them to society; to call into activity and usefulness all the 
energies of their character; to strike off the fetters and set the 
bondmen free. After a debtor is driven to the wall, after the 
whole of his means are exhausted in the payment of his debts 
what benefit can result to any ene te keep a debt hanging over 
him? None that can be conceived of. You by that means 
either drive him to dissipation, indolence, and vice, and leave 
his unprotected family to the mercy ofa cold unfeeling world, 
without the means of support, or, if the energy of his character 
should prove too elastic te remain subdued, you compel him to 
seek, under cover of the name of some more fortunate and less 
honest individual, a shield for his subsequently acquired means, 
While trials of the right of property follow eachstep of his suc 
cess in acquiring it, a plentiful number of oaths are sowed and 
a heavy harvest of perjuries reaped in the process. The debtor 
has little inducement to renovated exertions, and the creditor is 
not, cannot be benefited, by keeping the victim pinioned and 
the fatal scales suspended. 


I am not unapprized of the argument that has been used 
against the exercise of this power, for I confess:it made some 
impression on my mind; it is, that it may encourage unwarrant. 
able risks in business, and thereby change the character of our 
business men into that of commercial gamblers, throwing every 
thing upon the cast of the die, with a certainty of relief should 
the throw prove unfortunate. To this it may be answered, with 
reference to the bill before the Senate, that, as there has not been 
any bankrupt law in existence for forty years, the cases that 
now exist, and which will come within the provisions of the law, 
could not have been induced with reference to any relief that 
may now be afforded, and as the bill is limited to a short period 
(two years, which may possibly be extended to five) the opera- 
tion of its provisions will be confined principally to the cases 
which have occurred, or to persons so circumstanced at this 
time, that ultimate relief will be sought under this bill; hence, 
so faras this measure is concerned, there is ne danger to be ap- 
prehended from that source; and, indeed, it may be well am 
tioned whether the objection is not more jousthansolid. | 
hald it to be a universally established principle of human nature 
with very few exceptions, that men strive to maintain a fair and 
Sommeabie standing among their fellow-men; the inducement to 
virtuous and honest action is so strong, and the ty affixed 
by the universal consent of civilizedjman to vicious and disho- 
nest conduct is so heavy, that few men are to be found who 
would not greatly prefer the certainty of a fair standing for 
honesty and integrity, to the risk of forfeiting all by im e 
extra overaction, and fraud. The condition of a bankrupt is 
not, cannot be sought for; it is the death of the business man in 
one sense, and like the death of the natural man. Few there are 
who would desire to hasten the time, in anticipation of the joys 
ofthe resurrection. 


Mr. President, as a member of the Judiciary Committee, to 
which this subject was referred, and as one of the majority of that 
committee who reported this bill, I fec] myself called upon tono- 
tice the opening remarks of the chairman of the committee, 
(Mr. Watt.) I am satisfied the Senator could not have intended 
any thing pereonal or unkind towards the majority of the com- 
mittee who differed from him and the Senator from North Ca. 
rolina, the minority, on the question submitted to them. The 
chairman, however, had thought proper to state to the Senate 
that (he majority of the committee had produced the bill before 
the Senate from the secret recesses of the committee room. - 

(Here Mr. Watt roreand said he thought he had explained 
that matter; he intended to make no charge against the majo- 
rity of the committee; what he intended tosay was, that there 
was no warrant in the Constitution or the papersreferred to the 
committee, for such a bill as that reported by the majority.) 

So I desire to understand the Senator, for I would be slow to 
unkind or uncourteous could fall from 
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in relation to the substitute reported by him, and now 
as an amendment to the bill before the Senate. 
j will proceed to offer to the Senate some remarks on these 
positions; and, in doing so, it will be my objectte meet the ob- 
of the Benator to the bil! reported by the majority of 
commitiee, in a spirivof-tanitor becoming my position as 
well as the importance of the subject under discuss‘on. For, 
sir, | assure the Senate thata momentary triewph would bat 
oly compensate me for the passage of a bill violating the 
itution of the U. ited States, or in opposition to the 
of the people. Sa 
What are we to understand by the objection that the bill re- 
is without warrant in the Constitution? The Sena- 
tor has toll us what he understands by the statement. He 
contends that the bill ts unconstitutional because it does not 
give a remedy to the creditoras well as reliefto the Cebtor; 
or, in other words, because it provides for voluntary, and 
does not include involuntary or compulsory, bankruptcy. To 
this position T answer, that, by the Constitution of the United 
the whole sabjectof bankruptcy, in all ite bearings, ob. 
jects, and relations, is commitred to Congress, without any re- 
whatever as to the exercise of the power, except that of 
requiring uniformity in the laws, Ihave already shown what 
weare to understand by the term uniform as used in that 
clause of the Constitution. 1 have shown thatit only requires 
jaws passed by Congress on the subject to operate with unifor- 
mity over the subjects embraced within their provisions in all 
the States I have also, I trust, succeeded in maintaining that 
the term uniform has no application to either the number or 
character of the persons included in the provisions of the law, 
put merely that the action of the law shall be uniform over 
those that the legislative power may, in its discretion, iaclude 
jn its prov'sions; hence the power to include merely debtors, 
giving to the creditor all the rights he could enjoy under the 
roceedings had they been introduced by himself. The whole 
Soot or insolvent cliss may be included, or only a part, at the 
discretion of Congress, without at all affecting the uniformity of 
the law, or the law may b> extended sq as to include a remedy 
to the creditor to institute the proceedings, or what is termed in- 
voluntary or compulsory bankruptcy; and ifthe law was uni- 
form 10 its operation in all the States ever all the persons and 
jects included within its provisions, it would be equally con- 
stitutionul. Hence I hold, sir, that it is a question of Congres. 
sion} discretion, and not of consti‘ uttonal power, that is raised 
by the first objection of the Senator. 

The next ground of objection urged against the bill by the 

chairman is, that itis unconstitutional, because its provisions 
are extended to all insolvent debtors, whether they be tra ‘ers or 
not. In order to sustain this position, we have been pointed to 
the meaning ofthe term bankrupt. We have been told that the 
term ex vi lermini refers and applies exclusively to insolvent 
traders, and that it cannot be extended beyond that class; st.ll, 
in the next breath, the Senator is compelled to adimit that, in 
England, Parliament has the power, and continually exercises 
it, of declaring any person a trader in its discretion, and by that 
means bringing such person within the provisions ef her bank- 
rupt laws. It is not pretended here bot what Congress has as 
full and ample powersover the whole subject of bankruptcy as 
has the Parliament of Great Britain, nor will I presume such a 
pretence setup. Then, sir, if Congress were even confined to 
the sphere of action over this subject that the British Parliament 
is, it would beonly necessary to amend the first section of the 
bill by inserting, all insolvent debtors who shall owe the eum of 
one hundred dollars, or any other given sum, shall be considered 
traders, and entitled to the benetit of the law. What a solemn 
mockery would this present. Can the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States be thus amended? Are we to be driven toa subter- 
fuge like this, to bring our laws within the provisions of the 
Constitution? The Senator says our powers are limited. Where 
does he find that |imitation? Where. is the limitation of the 
power of the Parliament of Great Britain over the same snb- 
ject?’ The Senator would answer, it is limited to traders. I re- 
ply, all may be declared tra !ers at the discretion of Parliament, 
and then I ask the Senator, where is the limitation? I answer 
my own question, by saying it is in the discretion of Parliament 
in England, and in the discretion of Congress here. The limua- 
tion is not. in the constitutional power, but in the legislative 
discretion in the exercise of that power, by the term uniform. 
Hence I trust the Senate wiil be satisiied that the constitutional 
objecti«n to the bill on that eround cannot be maintained. 

Mr, President, I cannot justify mysel! before my State in pass- 
ing from this branch of the subject without saying afew words, 
in additioa, in relation to the exercise of this power. Sir, Lam 
unwilling to believe that itever entered into the minds of the 
sages and patriots who pessed throngh the Revolutionary 
struggle and achieved our independence, that a Government 
was to be ‘established forthis people creating a privileged class 
of citizens, who, in their natural capacity, were ¥ receive 
benefits, and to whom should be extended measures of relief not 
common to the rest of theic fellow-citizens; nor can 1 believe 
that, in the formation of the Federal Constitution, and in the 
insertion of the power over the subject of banktuptcy in that 
instrument,the members of the Convention could have supposed 
that it would ever be seriously contended that they had selected 
aclass ofour citizens, and prepared for them a relief from the 
obligations of their contracts which was denied to other citizens. 
Our Government is based on the broad principles of equality— 
both penal and remedial laws are placed by the Constitution 
on that basis. It was forthe establishment of that principle 
that we encountere:! the power of Great Britain in our infancy, 
and it would be presuming too much to say that the framers of 
the Constitution, in its adoption, surrendered that vital princi- 

le ofOur Government. It isa presumption not to be indulged 

unless we are dr ven to itby proef too strong to be contro- 
verted, which isnot the case in the presevt instanee. Bunt 
why, sir, let me ask, in a'l seriousness, should the benefits of 
the relief affurded to insolvent debtors by the operationsof a 
bankrupt law be confined to traders, in exclusion of the other 
Classes of our citizens whose misfortunes oblige them to take 
shelter under its provisions? Sir, I can see no grounds forsuch 
a distinction. y should traders be the preferred class? Are 
they more meritorious than the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the professional nian, and other classses? Will this 
be Are they more devoted to the interest and in- 
stitutions of their country than those classes? Are their feel. 
el neces eeierertanee more intense, or their families more 
Sanaa ors those of other classes} Are they more 
useful of society? Is the Government u any 
: to that than to every other class of our 

bea single reason given why thet class 
from their contracts, and other classes left 
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subject to the obligation of theirs? Is it that the trading elasses 
have greater risks to encounter? Ifso, have they not usually 
greater security for that risk? Traders are business meut 
they scarcely take astep without covering, to a greater or less 
extent, the risk by insurance; while the other classes usually 
rely on their own good fortune against Josses from the various 
casualties that property isliable to. All classes of our citizens 
contract debts; all are lable to be overtaken by adverse 
fortune; all may be placed in the coasition of bankruptcy; 
and the relief afforded should be equally applicable to all. "I 
can, for my life, see no good rea on why you will remove the 
etters of obligation from the trader, and not from the farmer. 
All the reasons which wouldinduce you to liberate the one 
and restore him to society upon terms of perfect equality 
with his fellow-citizens, apply with equal force to the other 
Philanthropy, in selecting objects for her sympathy, could not 
overlook the misfortunes of the one, and drop the tear of pity 
onthe other. But, sir, Icontend that the distinction would be 
unjust as well as unequal, Let me illustrate this position by 
stating a case that mightoccur. A farmer sella the produce ef 
of his farm to the trader, takes his obligation for the payment 
of the price atagiven day; the farmer is indebted to the amount 
of the price, aod relies upon the payment to enable him to dis- 
charge his debt; the trader is unfuitunate, and takes the benefit 
of the bankrupt law, and is discharged from the contract wi:h- 
out having paid adollarof the amount. The farmer is denied 
the benefi: of the bankruptlaw, because he is not a trader, and 
isdriven to the State insolvent laws for relief. His person is 
released, if the contract and jurisdiction are suchas to justify 
a release upon the principles [have already stated in a former 
part of my argument. But his after acquired property would 
be liable to pay the original debt he owed, while he could 
never look to his debtor, the trader, for a centof the amount 
with which he expected to discharge his debt. The same idea 
mightbe illustrated in many ways; but J trust Tam intelligible 
and understood on this point. There might possibly, in Eng- 
land, have been some reasons for confining the operation of 
bankrupt laws to particular classes, bu' even there we find Par- 
liament extending the provisions of their Jaws to most classes; 
and it is not risking too much to say that,in a few years more, 
even there, the force of enlightened justice and equally ba- 
lanced philanthropy will tear away the arbitrary line of cis- 
tinction in toto, and extend to all insolvent persons, of every 
class, the benefits of their bankrupt laws. I therefore contend, 
sir, that justice to every class of one fellow-citizens requires 
that we shonld place them in our enactments on the broad 
platform of equality. I know no distinction among my fel- 
low-citizens, andI cannot advocate a law that would grant re- 
lief to one class, andl deny a similar relief to another. Tam 
now, sir, speaking of a voluntary bankrupt law 7 shsll come 
to the other branchof thesnubjectin examining the other charge 
of the chairman of the committec; that is, that the committee 
hai no authority to report the bill before the Senate, 

The constitutional power IT have discuseed, IT will proceed 
to take some notice of the want of authority which was 
urged on another ground, Will it be pretended that a com- 
mittee of the Beaate has not the power to act and report vpon 
any legitimate subject of legislation, whether it has been re- 
ferred to the commiitee specially by petition, memorial, or 
reaolution, ov not? The committees of the Senate de:ive 
their powers from the body creating them, and the Senate 
derives its powers from the Constitution, and can exercice 
them, independently of any petitions or resolutions comicg 
from any quarter. I state this in relation to the naked pow- 
er, and not with reference to its exercise. I admit, sir, that 
it ia alwaya the safe course in legislation for Congress to ect 
ia obedience to the will of the people, and not to step in ad- 
vance of that w'll in burried aciion. There are alwave sub- 
jects enough for the action of Congress which are legitimate- 
ly knocking at the door of each House, without making it 
nece-sary for us to go in search of them, And, sir, by this 
principle, Lam entirely willing to test the warrant for the ac- 
tion of the majority of the committee in reporting the bril Le- 
fore the Senate. On this point Dhave been, in some m-asure, 
anticipated by the Senator from Miss‘ssippl, (Mr. Hexnen- 
son] Still [shall call the attention of the Penate to the facta 
of the case, co tar as the action al the committee was impelled 
by the petitf#as which were referred toit, Like the chairman 
of the committee, Lhave looked into the petifione; and LT now 
siate to the Senate that thre has net been a single petition 
referred to the committee praving for a more efficient reme- 
dy in behalf of creditors. Without exception, they ail ask for 
the prssage of a bankrupt law for the relief of debtors. They 
all ask for just such a measure as the majority of the com- 
mittee reported. There are one or two of them that speak 
of a law for the benefit of creditors as well as debtors, but 
not one of them asks for a compulsory bankrupt law, or Or 
a law covfined exclusively to traders. The most of the peti- 
tions, near one huadred in cumber, from different parts of the 
Union, speak the same language, and were evidently pre- 
pared in accordance with the views of the meeting of the citi- 
zens ef New York, held at the Merchants’ Exchange on the 
27th of February last, at which the Mayor of the city, Isaac 
L. Varian, presided. These proceedings, with the circular 
of the corresponding committee, give us the grounds of the 
application for a bankrupt law. I would send them to the 
Clesk to be read, but I dislike te take up s) much ofthe time 
of the Senate as the reading of the whole procecdings would 
occupy. I will, however, read from my place so much of the 
circular as is directly in point, as it speaks substantially the 
language of the whole of them, except one from Mississippi, 
which includes banke. The circular, after some preliminary 
remarks, says: 

“The enactunent of a general bankrupt law by Congrees is 
warmly advocated, not only by those who have suffered in cun- 
sequence of the general derangement of ail branches of busi- 
ness throughout the country, and who find such a law necessa- 
ry for their own relief, but also by a large majority of cur most 
respectable merchants and heavy capitalists, who are fully con- 
vinced of its justice and utility; in fact, all clasves of the com- 
ae are deeply interested in this measure, and look to it as 
the only means by which a large body of our most meritorious, 
intelligent, and enterprising fellow-citizens can be extricated 
from embarrassmenis which the keenest vigilance could not 
have foreseen, nor the strictest prudence have prevented. 
There are ean Ae. every scction of the Country who possess 
the highest qualifications for business, and who afe industzious 
aud frugal in their and have the strongest desire to ex- 
ert themselves in useful honorable pursuits, but who are 
premcng Soi ahane es are made to suffer from the ex: 
* isvence of debta which it is absolutely impossible for them ever 
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to pay, and from wich State laws or State institutions can 
never release then. 

_“A bankruptiaw for the relief of this portion of our fellow. 
citizens is most imperatively demanved by every consideration 
of justice, propriety, and humacity, and would operate greatly 
tothe advantage of the county at large, by reviving its busl- 
ness and commercial enterprise, in bringing once more into acs 
tive and successful operation the latent energy, skill, and expe- 
rience of intelligent and‘industrious men, who have been proa- 
trated by misfortunes, and who look to this source alone for 
aid” There is no reason or philosophy in a state of things 
which irrevocably fastens upon men and their families the con. 
sequences of misfortunes that do not result from frauca or from 
criminal acts or intentions, and which the exercise of ordinary 
prudence and care would not have preveoted; and we hold ik te 
be most palpably unjust and absurd that the ciizens ot an ene 
lightened Republic should be subjected to imprisonment, or be 
confined within the limits of a sing'e State, and remain liable 
to every dollar they ean earn to be taken from them, when they 
cannot be justly charged with crime, fraud, or dishonor 

Such, str, is the la guage of the circular on which the pet- 
tions are founded. There is not a word or hint in one of them 
thata bankrupt law is called for to aid the creditor in the cul. 
lection of his debts. All speak one language, awd that is, give 
relief to the debtor who is driven to the wall, who ‘ies prostrate 
under his debts and ihe operation of the State laws 

Ii, chen, the legitimate impetus to propel the committee in the 
discharge of its functions en this subject was either public opi 
nion or the weicht of petitions, can any one heaitate for amo- 
ment in saying that the majari:y of the commiice reported the 
only bill they were justified in reporting, uncer ‘he circum- 
stances, that ia, a bill to provide for voluntary bankruptcy? But 
we are told by the chairman of the committee (Mr. Wats) that 
this bill leaves the debtor at liberiy, while it ties the bunds of the 
creditor, and, therefore ii iaunjust unconstitutional, snd net au 
thorized by the petitions, If the position assumed by ihe chair. 
man was really the fact of the case, there would ceitainly be 
much more foi co ia the objection; but isit so? The Senctor would 
no doubt be correct, if there were neither State nor United 
Siates laws for the collection of debts, or if the bankrupt laws 

would repeal allother !aws on that sub ect, n ither of which, I 
presume, wil be seriously cont nded for here. Flow, then, is 
the creditor tied hand and foot, as the Senator contends? Has 
he not the benefit of the United States and of the State laws te 
coerce the payment of his claiins against his Cebit Is there 
any wantof remedies to either drive the debtor to the wall, orto 
take from him all bis means? @ may be said that, in some 
States, laws have been passed abolishing imprisonment for debt; 
Latlet it be remembered that, in thore States, the moa efficient 
remedies are dlorded to the creditor to enable him to make hia 
claim out of the means of the debtor. In addition to all the 


common law remedies, there is the bill in chapcery, that scruti- 
nizing remety which addi es the conscience of the debter, 
and fo'lowe his. property, efloets, and credits, into whosescever 
haads they may go for his ure, tearing away in ite march wha 
ever badges of fiveadin y have been thre ] ho, exy 
ing the vivhts of the delnwor to open day, and pps ‘his tects 
to the benefit of the crediter, Doea notihe fect ot the Lhougands 
of jasolvent persons stripped of every breast { suppert, who 


are lying prostrate, with all thelr energies peraty zed, attest ia 
etronzand conclusive terms the effcency of the laws aa they 
now exist, in extracung from debtors all thelr méane for the be- 
nefitof their creditors} Were those laws defective in providing 
aremedy for the creditor, would not some petidon ere this have 
reached the Renate. asking a more effielentremedy? Is it to be 
supposed that creditors would fold their arms andsilently eee an 
attempt made in Congress to give relief to the debtor class 
which would give that unfortunate class any advantage what. 
ever! 





Sir, I repeat, the creditor requires no additions! remedy; eo 
fur us heis concerned, no bankrup! law ia needed; all hie tights 
are perfectly secure as the law stance, and he cannot be Injured 
by the provisions of avoluntary taukrupt law, as be can come 
in uncer if, and receive his just divilerd of (ie ase els or estate 


bankrupt: and, in or e respect he willbe ber cf by such 


a law, and thatis, he will be eecured ¢ tpreferentes, as ne 
(ischarge can take plate whena preference has been given ty 
any one creditar by the debtor, la acticipation of taking the be- 
refit of the law—a provision that should be incorporated in every 
Siate insolvent law. | tust I bave shown that the majority of 
committee reported the on'y billealied for by public opinion ard 
the petitions referred ty them, and that the opinion of the chair- 
man, thatthe bill reported was not warranted by the Consiitu- 
tion or the petitions, is not sustained by the facts of the case; at 
least, such is my opinion, 

T will now, Mr. President, proceed to sustain the statement I 
mace, that the substitute reporter! by the Chairman, and now 
offered as an amendment to the Lill before the Senate, is liable, 
in fact, to the prominent obj ctions which have been urged 
aga‘net the bill. 

“The first objection which I take to the substitute is, that it 
provides for compulsory bankruprcy, or in other words, puts 
that extraordinary remedy into the hands of the creditor, which 
Ihave alieady atieinpted to show is neither required by the Con- 
stiution, calied for by the people, sustained by public opinion, 
petitioned for by creditors, nor justified by the genious of our 
Government or the humanity of cur citizens. Iie @ remedy 
that wouk! only be resorted to by a malicious and unrelenting 
creditor, whose object was the ciegrace and cestruciion of hia 
debtor, rather than the collee:ion of his debis. 1: would aleo 
put it inthe power of such a erediterto draw the estate of his 
debtor into the Federal conrte, aod, through the process attend- 
ing his bankruptcy, to swallow up in costes a large part of the 
estate, The procerdings in compulsory bankrupicy, and the 
powers granted to the ereditor overthe property and business 
of the debtor by such a law, are only adapted, if atall,tu a 
state of society purely commercial, andcan never be extended 
tothe various classes of society. Ishould hesitate long before 
Tcould subje@t the citizens of iy Ptateto the operations ofsich 
alaw. ‘To suffer the creditor to seize upon the whole effects of 
the debtor, without judgment, and place them in the hands of 
trustees, arresting the power of the debtor over hie eetaie, is a 
remedy of the most arbitrary character that the human mind 
can conceive of, and before itis attempted to be exercised Ly 
any Legislature, it should at least be shown conclusively that 
such a remedy was called for by the public; and even then it 
should be confined as much as ible in its application. Let 
me assure you, Mr. President, it is a remedy not suited either to 
the habits, or feelings of the Western people, who, 
though quite as solvent in the end as the citizens of aiher Staves, 
ate not accustomed te psy always atthe very dey, as do mets 
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chants who deal with banks, where protest and disgrace follow 
either temporary suspension or inability to pay at the day. 
Therefore, as there was no petition presented from any quarter 
asking the passage of a compulsory barkru;t law, I feel sus- 
tained in the position 1 assumed, that such a law is uncalled for. 
1 do not pretend that it would be un -onstitutional, but Ido in- 
sist that it is inexpedient, gratuitous, and impolitic, to pass it, 
and that, by connecting it with a subject which is loudly called 
for by every consideration of public policy, private justice, and 
individual sufferings, we enilanger the passage of a bill which I 
believe the most of us feel disposed to susiaia. 

Mr. Preside:t, 1 must now ask the indulgence of the Senate. 
while I proceed to examine the main objrction to be proposed 
substitute; I refer to the provision extending the compulsory 
bankrupt —— so as to inciude State corporations for bank- 
ing and other purposes. I candidly declare to you, im the out- 
set, that I view that provision as asserting the most alarming 
and tremendous Federal powers which have ever been at- 
tempted to be exercised since the adoption of the Constitution; 
powers which, if legitimate, at once dissipate al! our fondly 
cherished nouons of State sovereignty and the the sacredness of 
Buate Matitutions; powers which I shall attempt to chow, tf car- 
ried to their ullimatum, swallow up and engulf within their 
tremendous vortex every vestige of State rights, and change the 
entire nature of the Goverament. I confess, sir, i did not be- 
lieve that any person who had ever examined the structure of 
thie Federal Government could be broughtto sustain the tre- 
mendous powers claimed in thie instance. What are these 
powers? Nethingshortof bringing the State banks, through the 
medium of a compulsory bankrupt law, within the control and 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. The powers of cre- 
ating corporations 18 one of the highest attributes of sovereign- 
ty; there are many here who honestly deny to Congress that 
power, and yet, strange to tell, the power is assumed of con- 
trolling the action of and striking down the cerporations 
erected by the States within their undoubted constitutional 
powers. It is now too late to deny the power w the States 
of incorporating banks. It will not be assumed by any 
that Congress possesses the power of incorporating 
State banks at least, whatever may be the opinion in 
relation to the power to incorporate a United States Bank. 
The State banks, then, being the creatures of the 
States, and possessing a portion of their severeignty, must, in 
the very nature of things, be subject alone to the control of the 
Governments that created them. The powers of the State and 
Federal Governments, I admit, are, in some instances, concur: 
rent; in those cases they may be carried out; but ] know of no 
conflicting powers. Such powers cannot exist; the one must 
control the other; the weaker would have to surrender to the 
more powerful; the particular State, being the weaker, would 
be compelled to surrender to the Federal, the stronger power. 
A power in the States to erect corporations, and a power in the 
Federal Gevernment to pull them down, cannot exist at the 
same time. Such is not this Government, or the relations of 
the powers conferred by the Federal and State Constitutions. 

Sir, I was preseat during the discussion in this bedy of 
the bill prohibiting the United States Bank of Pennsylvania 

from reissuing the notes of the late Bank of the United 
States. I well recollect the ground upon which the power 
of this Goverrment over that subject was placed. I took no 
partin that discussion, as I always speak here with reluc- 
tance, unless Tam called upon by my position and relation to 
the subject. But, sir, the argument is fresh is my mind; the 
advocates of that law placed the subject on the ground that the 
United States Bank of Pennsylvania haying received the consi- 
deration, and entered into a contract withthe Secretary of the 
Treasury to take up and cancel the outstanding notes of the late 
Bank of the United States, had assumed the character of a trus- 
tee to the Gove: nment, and, as such trustee, Congress had the 
power to eoforee the execution of the trust by penal enact- 
ments. The exerciseof Federal powers to that extent was 
much questioned and denied by many. But there was no Se- 
nator who set up the pretence, now arguendo, that the federal 
power could atall control or touch that State inetitution in her 
character of a Siate bank; it was only by giving her the charac- 
ter of a trustee, and assuming the power over her in that cha- 
racter, that the power to control her action, so far as to prohibit 
her from the veissue, was claimed and exercised. 1 ask Sena- 
tors who took part in that discussion to reconcile the provi- 
sions of the substitute before the Senate, includ ng within the 
provisions ofa compulsory bankrupt law, the State banks with 
their views at thattime of the constitutional powers of the Fede- 
ral Government. But, sir, how are Senators, who deny the 
power of the Federal Government to incorporate a National 

ank, to sustain the power to pull down and destroy those erect- 
ed by the States with ample powers to create them? IT confess 
there issuch a conflict in opinion here that am unwilling to 
believe that a single Senator, giving that construction to the Fe- 
deral Constitution, can be found maintaining the powers claim- 
ed in this substitute, 

Sir, the chairman of the commitiee seemed to be apprized of 
these constitutional objections tothe substitute, and, by way of 
providing for a retreat from the position, he included in the bill 
a proviso that the provisions of the bill should not apply to ary 
corporation without the assent.of the particular State; or, in 
other words, that the State in which rf bank might be situa- 
ted should have the power to provide that the acts which the 
substitute declares to be acts of bankruptcy should not be so 
considered, leaving each State to say whether the provisions of 
the bill should or should not include her banks, Here isan at- 
temptto get rid of a constitutional objection by indirection. The 
powers conferred on the Federal Government are constitutional 
and notconventional. They are derived from the Constitation 
itself, and not from conventions with the S'ates, The specified 
powers in the Constitution can neither be circumscribed nor 
enlarged by any convention with the States. Such a doctrine 
would be to authorize au amendment of the Constitution ina 
manner different from that pointed out in the instrument itself, 
and, instead of requiring two-thirds of the Btates to consent to 
the amendment, the consent of one State would Lesufficient so 
far as related to that State, while you would have a different 
Constitution for each State, and not a Constitution for the Uni- 
ted States. 

But, sit, if such a convention could constitutionally be en# 
tered into, it would make the bill unconstitutional on the~ 
ground of a want of uniformity, asthe law would operate un- 
equally, and not uniformly. Somo of the States would ex- 
empt all their banks, some would exempt part, an! others would 
exempt none, from the operations of this law. And you would 
have a.jaw operating differently in the several States, which 
would be clearly violatory of the constitutional provision autho- 
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rizipg Congtess to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
rupicy, the meaning of which I have already stated is, that 
the laws passe! on the subject shall be uniform in oa Biaie 
over the subjects they embrace. Sir, the Federal Govern- 
ment either has or has not the power over the subject. If 
she has not the power, as I contend, no partial or total reserva- 
tion to a particular State can give it. {{ she has the constitu- 
tional power over these State institutions, it cannot be defeated 
or paralyzed by the diseent of the particular State. It is ample, 
ifitexisis. If it does noi exist, it cannot be conferred except by 
and through the means pointed out in the Constitutien—an 
amendment conferring the power. 

Sir, it has been said that the substitute exercises the pow- 
er over these institutions, on the principle that they are tra- 
ders. Surely it will not be contended that they can be con- 
sidered actual trade:s. Technically speaking, they cannot be 
considered buyers and sellers, dealers 1n merchandise. Is that 
character to be derived from the fact that they loan money, 
discount bills and notes, and deal in exchanges? The cha- 
racter of traders was never given to individuals or compa- 
nies thus engaged. If you can make a trader out of a State 
bank upon these facts, you ar also extend the term to the 
States, and evento the United States. They also issue their 
notes, purchase specie, produce, and other articles, and aredeal- 
ers to as great extent as the State corporativns. It will not be 
contended, then, that the banks are actual traders. But it may 
be ea'd that they are constructive traders, or, in other worde, 
that Congress has the power te declafe who shall be considered 
traders for the purposes of the bill. Ido not controvert that 
position in relation to persons within the constitutional powers 
of Congress; but it would be a monstrous stretch of power to 
assume jurisdiction over the States or their institutions, by 
giving to them a quality or character which you give persons 
over which the Constitution gives you jurisdicuon, If sucha 
doctrine could be maintained for a moment, your power would 
be without limitation, for it would be only necessary for you to 
declare the character and exercise the jurisdiction toany extent 
within your discretion. It is said that it is the first step that 
costs. Soinrelation to these exercises of Federal powers. If 
the Federal Government can take jurisdiction over the State 
banks by declaring them traders, and making one act an act of 
bankruptcy, she may, by the same exercise of power, declare 
any other act one of bankruptcy, unti] she may paralyze and 
destroy the institution entirely. If she can step over the 
threshold of the rights of the States, she can march up to the 
citadel. The power neGessary to enable her to make the first 
step carries her triumphantly over every obstacle that may be 
thrown in her way by the States. until the last appearance of 
State institutions shall lie prostrate, and every vestige of State 
rights shall be swallowed up in the ingulfing vortex of Federal 
powers. 

I will now, Mr. President, ask the attention of the Senate to 
the expediency of the proposed measure, even admitting that 
the Constitution presented no obstacle to the passage of such a 
law. And here letme say, that I view this as another attempt 
to destroy the remaining paper currency of the country, to 
drive or force the people to an exclusive metallic currency, to 
cut down the lastof the issues. The power of the Govern- 
ment to create a National Bank was denied, and that institu- 
tion was not renewed. The States incorporated banks; the 
power to do so was not questioned. But you now desire to de- 
stroy them also, Younow propose to declare certain acts that 
may be done or omitted by those State institutions acts of bank- 
ruptey. And what then? You propose to authorize any cre- 
ditor to whom the bank may owe five hundred dollars, to seize, 
under the bankrupt law, upon the effectsand franchises of the 
bank to place the whole under the custody of the Federal pow- 
er, to arrestthe further action of the institution, and to wind 
up the concera. Sir, what would be the effect of the exercise 
of this power? Let Senators think of it; let them figure to 
hemuieare bank with an issue of half a million of dollars, 
suddenly arrested in its business by the operatton of the com- 
pulsory bankrupt law; it means, its debts,and its charter, all 
taken possession of by the trustees appointed by the Federal 
power. No matter who may be the stockholders, no matter 
what may be the interest of the State in the institution, the 
whole is at once paralyzed and stricken down at the instance 
of asingle creditor; and who is to benefited by the, operation? 
Not the creditors, for they will be compelled to await the tardy 
operation of the law to receive the dividends that the trustees 
may sufier to pass through their hanes; for itis only speaking 
experience in anticipation to say that much of the amount 
will stick in the hands of the trustees, and never find its way 
to the pockets of the creditors; nor the public, for the people 
are interested in maintaining the value at least of the issues in 
circu'ation. Let me suppose that the issues ofa bank, as I 
have said, are halfa million, and the process of bankruptcy is 
applied to them; what would be the effect on the notes in circu- 
lauion? Does notevery Senator see at once that it would de- 
preciate them more than one-halfto the holder, and by the sin- 
gle operation ina single bank the people would Jose a quarter 
of a million of dollars?) Andsoin relation tothe issues in all 
cases where the bank shall bethus acted upon. And upon 
whom, let me ask, would this loss fall? Not on the banks, but, 
on the contrary, it would put it in the power of the directors to 
buy up the notes at a disceunt, and make money by the opera- 
tion. Noton those persons who have 1eceived bank accommo- 
dations, for they are the last persons who keep the notes in their 
possession, but on the business men of the country, the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the laborer,inwhose hands the note would be. 
What, let me ask, would be the effect of suth measure on the 
operation of the banks themselves? On all the banks south 
ot New York that have suspended payment the bill would 
apply at once in all its rigor; they would be required to resume 
for:hwith. or be liebleto the provisions of the substitute; they 
would, thetefore, be compell:d to stop their discounts, and to 
press at once upon their debtors, and to require them to pay up 
inspecie, in order to escape from the terrors of the measure. 
And upon whom would this pressure fall? Most certainly on 
the debtor class; the very class we desire to relieve by a bank- 
rupt law. The consequence, therefore, of enacting the substi 

stute is relation to banks would be to make subjects without 
number for the other section of the bill to operate upon; for 
there never wasa proses political ertor than that into which 
gentlemen have fallen in their crusade against the banks, in pre- 
suming that the banks alone are interested in their own fate; 
that you can oppress and drive the banks to the walli;withont 
affecting business and distressing their debtors in same 
ratio. I have no special partiality for banks. I would sustain 
them no further than as they are useful instruments in the hands 
of the people in furthering their interests, I am aware that it 
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is usual to charge every bank with tue impropriety of 
ing specie payments, and the charge is made = if the beak a 
was to blame, when the tru h is, a suspension is almost uniy = 
sally made to relieve and save the debtors of the instituy.. 
There is, in general, not a dollar of paper issued without thy 
creation of an equal amount of debts to the bank; hence, Weres 
bank to force its debtors to discharge their dues in epecie eve ; 
ninety days, it could never be necessary to suspend paymeny 
Sir, I repeat, in all sincerity, that those who are tilting agains, 
the banks are running at the shadow—the debtors of a 
institution are thé substance they hit. The other Classes of 
banks that might be affected are those which are exempt at th 
time; but how easy would it be for the Government to colle. 
the paper of any obnoxious bank, make a run upon it, compe! . 
either to suspend or ruin its debtors, and then seize upon its 
effects by the bankrupt law proposed by the substitute. And the 
mere knowledge that the Government had the power would be 
well calculated to induce even those banks to curtail the 
discounts still further, in order to prepare for such : 
crisis. And here let me ask Senators whether the 
think it would be good policy to risk these cone, 
quences merely for the ‘purpose cf grasping at a power 
which all admit to be doubtful, and which many pe. 
lieve tobe unconstitutional. The consequences will be too ge. 
rious to the country, now overwhelmed with embarrassment and 
distrese, to sport with such a subject; and we know the States 
have full power over it. Let us leave it there. While Cop. 
gress did nothing more than scold at the States and their ingij. 
tutions, as in the case of the resolutions of the Senator from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Grunpy,] nothing very alarming was to be 
apprehended. Though I could not see the propriety of t) a 
movement, still it was rather harmless, as it did not act affirma. 
tively. Itslegal and moral force was not of a character {o 
onepand the action of either the States or their institutions 
and consequently the states looked on with indifference, By; 
you are now abouttotakeastep which will be seen and fel 
and which will produce consequences which we shall all de. 
ore. 
m Mr. President, the petitions on our table ask for relief to t). 
unfortunate. Shall we, in granting that relief, create greater 
misfortunes by compelling the banks to drive to destruction 
and sacrifice the property of the thousands and tens of thov. 
sands who could not at this time discharge their debts withoy, 
utter ruin? I support this measure, sir, on no such grounds, Isup- 
port it asa relief measure, called for by the condition of a largeand 
respectable class of my fellow-citizens, as a measure demande 
by all the considerations of justice and humanity. We have 
seen that Congress alone has the pases te grant relief; we have 
the only remedy that can heal the patient; we hold the only 
key that can unlock the prison door and restore the unfortunate 
inmate to liberty and society. Sha!l we then turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of humarity. I honestly confess to you, sir, that I hold 
itto be one of the most fortunate circumstances of my life tha: 
lam afforded the opportunity of bearing an humble part in 
producing the general jubilee which will follow the passage of 
this bill; and let me, in conclusion, implore Senators not to em. 
barrass the great object of the bill, the relief of unfortunate 
human beings, by connecting with it other matters of a ques 
tionable character. Let us rise aLove the atmosphere of party, 
and join heart and hand in knocking the chains from the unfor. 
tunate victims of arbitrary laws, and we shall receive the ap- 
proval of our own consciences, while the prayers of thou- 
sands will ascend up to Heaven for our prosperity and hap- 
piness. 





REMARKS OF Mr. CLAYTON, 


Debate in the Senate, Tuesday, May 12, 1840—0Qn 
the substitute proposed by Mr. Watt for the bill 
to establish a uniform system of Bankruptcy. 
Mr. CLAYTON said he would confine his obser- 

vations strictly to the matter immediately under dis- 

cussion. He would not depart from it. The wide 
field which might be opened on the general discus- 
sion of a bankrupt law he would leave to others who 
had better health and more strength to go through 
with it. He would merely make a few remarks on 
that part of the bill which the gentleman from New 

Jersey (Mr. Watt) proposed as a substitute for the 

bill reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, which 

embraced in it corporations. 

The substitute provides for the case of voluntary 
bankruptcy, as the bill before the Senate does. It 
provides, also, for the case of involuntary or compul- 
sory bankruptcy of natural persons, and it embraces 
the bankruptcy of corporations. To the first he gave 
his most hearty assent, and to the second he would 
also cheerfully give his support if it were brought 
forward disconnected with the others. ‘T'o the third 
he had insuperable objections, which he would pro- 
ceed to lay before the Senate. 

Before he proceeded, however, he must state his 
deep regret that all these subjects were united in 
one bill. They were not necessarily connected with 


or dependent on each other. Congress had a right 
to establish uniform laws on the subj 


ject of bankrupt- 
cies throughout the United States. i eh 
three subjects into three bills he thought by far the 
most fit method of proceeding. Then each would 
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stand on its own merits, not to be supported or pulled 
down by the others. For voluntary bankruptcy the 
country was clamorous. ‘The disastrous times upon 
which we had fallen had made it more immediately 

than the others; and as it was less objec- 
tionable to many, he hoped it might be permitted to 
share its fate by itself. ; 

To that part of the bill embracing the bankruptcy 
of corporations he would now proceed to state his 
objections. He did not believe that corporations 
were in the contemplation of the framers of the Con- 
stitution when they gave to Congress power to es- 
tablish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies. 
They had never been, and have never been, embrac- 
edin any bankrupt law. The law deems the bank- 
rupt criminal ; it treats himas such. For any fraud- 
ulent concealment of his effects he was formerly 
punished capitally by death. Such was the law at 
the adoption of the Constitution. A corporation 
cannot be punished criminally. You cannot arrest 
or imprison it. It is an artificial, ideal, intangible 
person existing only in fiction of law. It has no soul 
to be saved, nor body to be punished. You cannot 
examine it; it has no conscience to be effected; its 
seal is its oath; and it is not therefore a fit object of 
a bankrupt law. 

A decree has gone forth that the banks are to be 
destroyed, and this bill is to exectte that decree. A 
more alarming and tremendous power was never 
grasped at by Congress; and ameans more effectual 
to accomplish the purposes could not be devised. 
This may be desired ; but, for proof, he referred to 
the President’s message, written by the same man 
who, in 1827, denied in his place here the constitu- 
tionality of such a law; to the thundering denuncia- 
tions which have been heard from various quarters 
of the Senate at the present session ; to the papers 
acting in concert with the Administration; to a 
tirade pronounced the other day by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Brown) against the 
banks, in which he accused them with associating 
with the Opposition to pull down the Administration, 
and in which he denounced the Opposition press as 
a “bank-bought” press ; and to the bill itself. The 
fanaticism of party was very like fanaticism in reli- 
gion; always ready to go to extremes to accomplish 
its objects; reckless of consequences, and of the 
hopeless ruin it may bring upon others. Each had 
its own mode of salvation ; and if it could not con- 
vert, it would destroy the unbeliever. He did not 
believe that gentlemen had reflected upon the extent 
of the evil wluch they were about to inflict upon the 
country. He hoped they would pause and still re- 
flect. ‘They were treadingeon unsafe and dangerous 
ground ; and thousands upon thousands of ruined 
men will rise up and charge them with their ruin. 

If Congress subjects corporations to bankruptcy, 
it interferes with the rights of the States. ‘he States 

have the power to create corporations—no one de- 
nies this; and may control and fashion them as they 
please, without the intermeddling of Congress. But 
assume the power which is now contended for, and 
corporations will no longer be under the control of 
the States. Congress will have gained a power of 
the most alarming character; it will have gained a 
strong and sure foundation upon which to rest the 
fulcrum, and it will be easy afterwards to extend the 
lever to any length which may be necessary to enable 
it to uproot every corporation in the country ; but if 
it may not be desirable to go that far, it will give to 
Congress that entire regulation and management of 
all corporations. Usurpation in pursuit of power is 
usually cautious and circumspect. Its approaches 
are not made boldly, with a frank avowal of its de- 
signs. It conceals its purposes, and step by step, 
and little by little, it effects its purpose ; when, if the 
magnitude of its ultimate object were foreseen, it 
would be frustrated by the alarm and resistance which 
it would necessarily excite. Congress, by the amend- 
ment proposed, assumes the power of declaring cor- 
porations bankrupt; or, in other words, (for, after 
all, no other corporations are at this time cared for,) 
to declare bankrupt all the banks in the country. 
The amendment declares that “all corporations, or 
aasociations for manufacturing, commercial, insur- 
ance, or trading purposes, owing debts to the amount 
of - and all persons, corporations, or associations 
of persons, who shall issue, pay out, or emit bills, 


drafts, or obligations with the design that they shall 
circulate instead of, or as a substitute for money, shall 
be deemed traders and liable to become bankrupts 
within the true intent and meaning of this act, and 
may, upon petition of one or more of their creditors, 
to whom they owe debts amounting, in the whole, 
to not less than five hundred dollars, to the appropri- 
ate court, be so declared accordingly in the following 
cases, to wit: whenever such corporations or associa- 
tions for manufacturing, insurance, or trading pur- 
poses have already failed in business, suspended, or 
stopped payment, for the period of one month, or 
declared or acknowledged themselves to be insolvent, 
or shall hereafter fail in business, suspend or stop 
payment for the space of fifteen days, or declare or 
acknowledge themselves to be insolvent, or unable to 
pay their debts or engagements.’ Concede this 
power to Congress, and no “ destructive” could de- 
vise one more ample over every banking institution 
in the country. All will concede that, if you have 
the power to declare any one act done by an incor- 
porated bank to be an act of bankruptcy, you may 
declare any other act committed by it to be an act of 
bankruptcy, for which it will be liable to be proceeded 
against in bankruptcy. And although in the infancy 
of your power, and for the purpose of securing it 
without much alarm, you may, for the present, be 
content with declaring as causes of bankruptcy the 
failure in business, or the stopping of payment by a 
bank, what shall prevent you in future, if you deem 
it expedient, to go just as farasyou please? If on 
gress should imagine that the safety of the note-hold- 
ers should require that the amount of issues sh: uld 
be limited, for instance, by the amount of specie on 
hand, what shail hinder them from declaring any 
excess of issues beyond the specie in the vaults, at 
any time, to be an act of bankruptcy ! for it may be 
said that, in such a case, there is clear proof that the 
bank is unable to meet its engagements ; because, if 
all its notes were presented for payment at once, it 
could not discharge them. Piausible reasons enough 
may be assigned. A hue and cry may be raised of 
overissues, overtrading, and a design to defraud the 
Public ; and, under the pretext of sheltering the 
Public from fraud, Congress may, in this respect, 
limit and control all the banks in the country. Or, 
suppose that Congress, in its wisdom, should think 
that no bank ought to make a dividend beyond five, 
or even six per cent., beause, if a bank should make 
a greater dividend, it might be said to be evidence of 
a design to divide its capital among its stockholders 
in fraud of the Public, and this may also be declared 
to be an act of bankruptcy. Having once gained 
this power over banks, there is no limit to it but the 
will of Congress; and these institutions, which have 
heretofore been exclusively the creatures of State 
legislation, as they rightfully have been, will become 
the mere creatures of Congress, subject to its discre- 
tion, to be moulded and shaped and fashioned at its 
will. Mr. C, said he had never been the noisy cham- 
pion of State rights, yet he hoped he was as willing to 
protect those rights as any one; but if there be any 
politician here of that school who is willing to vote 
for this amendment, he has a stronger stomach and 
greater powers of digestion than he supposed any 
one to have. But are these political dogmas really 
entertained or not? Heaven knew that he had 
sometimes doubted, and thought they were used only 
as tubs thrown out to amuse the great Southern 
whale. Witness a late vote in another place on the 
New Jersey election. 

There is no necessity, as in the case’of natural 
persons, that Congress should interfere in this mat- 
ter. The States have ample and complete power. 
If Congress possessed the power, it would be un- 
gracious and unnecessary to exercise it: for it is not 
needed, as in the case of individuals. Over insol- 
vency the States, within their own limits, have com- 
plete control. They can free the person from arrest, 
but they cannot discharze him from his debts. Con- 
gress only can do this. It has been denied to the 
States by the Constitution ; and hence the necessity 
of a bankrupt law by Congress. Now, how can a 
bankrupt law, in this respect, apply to corporations ! 
The two great objects of a bankrupt law are, Ist. 
To secure the property of the bankrupt for the bene- 
fit of his creditors ; and, 2d. To discharge the debtor 
from his debts when he has made a full and fair sur- 
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render of all his effects in payment of his debts, as 
far as they will go, leaving him free from arrest, and 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of all his “future ac- 
quisitions, and the full benefit of his own industry 
and labor. In regard to the first, the States have as 
ample power as Congress. They can compel the 
surrender of property by all the means, and by every 
process, and by every species of punishment that 
Congress can employ. Such are already the insol- 
vent laws of the States. But, in regard to the second, 
when it is applied to a natural person, we can under 
stand its benefits very well. His person becomes 
free, he is discharged from his debts, and his future 
gainsare hisown. No one can disturb him in either ; 
but, when applied toa corporation, it is senseless, It 
has no body to be arrested; it can have no future 
gains to be secured from seizure by inexorable cred- 
itors, and it need not, and ought not, to be discharged 
from its debts. When banrupt,.cs ife is extinct, 
and it can have neither future gains nor existence, 
Its capital, its life-blood, is gone, and it ceases to be. 
It is not, then, the proper subject of bankruptcy. 
The Constitution did not design to co. fer a concur- 
rent power upon Congress which could be equally 
exercised, and to the same beneficial. extent, by the 
States. It only intended that Congress should act 
when the States could not. 

It needs not, then, the aid of Congress effectually 
to accomplish every thing that may be desirable on 
this subject. In the case of individuals, to effect all 
that a bankrupt law can effect, it is necessary that 
Congress should act, because the Constitution of 
the United States has confided the power to Con- 
But over the 
bankruptcy, or rather the insolvency, of corporations, 
the States have ample power, and ought to have un- 
disputed control. After the States, by their own 
process, and by such regulations as they may choose 
to make, have drained the last dollar from the banks 
in payment of their debts; when these creatures of 
their own formation have ceased to be, what need is 
there of any act of Congress to set them upon their 
legs again, to secure to them the future fruits of their 
industry, and free them from arrest! The notion is 
idle ; it is worse; it is an attempt to meddle with 
what belongs to the States only. They have the 
right to make them, and they ought to have the right 
to manage them according to their own good will 
and pleasure. 

It will be seen from the clause of the bill just read 
that every bank which has already suspended or 
stopped payment for the space of one month is liable 
to be proceeded against in bankruptcy; and every 
one knows that when an act of bankruptcy is once 
committed, it is the unpardonable sin, which cannot 
be redeemed or remitted. No act, no redress, no 
penitence, can save or purge it of the foul stain. 
Every bank, trom New York to Florida, is at the 
mercy of hiyy who may choose to proceed against it. 
All have suspended or stopped payment. Have 
gentlemen looked to the catastrophe which must ne- 
cessarily result from this state of things! Have 
they looked to the wide-spread rain and disaster 
which must follow? Proceedings are instituted ; 
decrees are obtained ; assignees are appointed ; they 
take possession of the assets, and proceed, according 
to the direction of the bill, as speedily as practicable, 
to collect the debts. Has any one figured to himself 
the vast amount of debts thus to be collected? Let 
him make the estimate ; let him estimate the misery, 
distress, and sorrow, the utter overthrow of the hopes 
of thousands, the prostration of all business and in- 
dustry, spreading poverty far and wide, and then bal- 
ance all this against—what! An equivalent, if 
equivalent there can be? No. To gain a new, 
and, at best, a doubtful political power, which can- 
not be used for any good purpose, but may be used 
for the worst of purposes. ‘The gentleman has, how- 
ever, very kindly provided in his proposed eamend- 
ment, that when the bank is authorized by its charter, 
or by any eapress law of the State, to do or commit 
the act therein declared to be an act of bankruptey, 
or when, by any such law, it is or may be exempted 
from the provisions of the amendment, then the law 
which we are about to pass shall not apply to such 
bank. This is very considerate, indeed ; for he who 
drew the charter, or any of those express laws hereto- 

fore enacted, must have been a far-seeing man who 
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©°uld have foreseen this amendment of the gentle- 
™an from New Jersey, and provided beforehand 
against it. Ifow many banks do you suppose there 
fre whose charters authorize them to “commit the 
act” forbidden by the amendment, or who are er- 
pressly authorized by law to do it?) He deemed 
there were very few. Inthe State which he repre 
sents, not one. Itis true the banks are liable to pay 
a heavy interest if the notes are not paid on demand 
at the counter; but, to the credit of the people, no 
oné has sought to enforce the payment of the penalty, 
because they know very well that the banks would 
resume payment to-morrow if there neighbors were 
to do it; and, without this, that it would be folly in 
them to attempt it. He apprehended there were few 
charters which authorized at all the suspension of 
specie payment; still fewer which authorized the sus- 
pension for the length of time which many banks 
have suspended ; and he doubted if, in any case, the 
law of the State expressly authorized any bank “to 
do-or commit” the forbidden act of bankruptcy. 
What are the terms of the amendment? Why, 
that any corporation which shall have already failed 
in business, suspended, or stopped payment for the 
period of one month, or declared or acknowledged 
itself to be insolvent, or unable to pay its debts or 
other engagements, is declared to have committed an 
act ef bankruptcy. Is it probable that any Legisla- 
ture would by express law authorize the doing or 
committing of many of these several acts of bank- 
ruptey! And yet they are enumerated as distinct 
acts of bankruptcy, which the gentleman from New 
Jersey supposes may have been expressly authorized 
by law. 

Mr. C, said he had pretty attentively observed the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature at its 
last session in relation to the banks in that State. 
He had remarked that various propositions were 
made, the object of which was to compel the banks 
to resume specie payment; but he thought none was 
made expressly to authorize a suspension of payment ; 
and the act which was finally passed, if his memory 
was correct, was in its nature compulsory upon the 
banks to resume the payment of their notes by the 
15th of January, 1841, or that their charters should 
be forfeited. If there was any authority here given 
to suspend until that time, it was not expressly given, 
but only by implication and inference; and all the 
banks in that State will be liable, the moment this 
law passes, to be declared bankrupt. 

Under what pretext is it urged that corporations 
shall be included in the system of bankruptcy which 
we are about to establish? Is it feared that the 
banks are likely to fail, so that their creditors, or those 
holding their notes, or having money in deposite, 
will ultimately not receive the last dollar in payment ? 
‘Those who trust the banks know better, and they do 
not ask your assistance. No one, in regard to the 
banks on the seaboard, fears any thing. Their notes 
at present answer all the purposes of money. Ne 
one refuses them; all are glad to get them. Why 
take them from circulation? For, as sure as this 
bill passes, they wilb circulate no longer. Trade 
and industry will be at a.stand. If proceedings are 
not immediately taken against the banks under this 
act, they will immediately cominence the most xigor- 
ous collection of their debts in selfdefence. No 
option will be left them; they will be obliged to re- 
sert to the most harsh and unrelenting means to save 
themselves. All the money in circulation will be 
absorbed, and flow into the banks; none will be left 
with the people. But suppose proceedings are taken 
aginst the banks, decrees are obtained declaring 
them bankrupt, and assignees appointed to seize upon, 
and administer their effects, and what will then be 
the. consequence! The same system of rigorous 
collection, only to a greater extent; and to this will 
be added a great depreciation in the paper. The 
moment the decree in bankruptcy is passed, all confi- 
dence will be lost, and justly too, for he who holds 
a note must wait the slow and tedious progress of 
the commission. Every holder of a note must appear 
before the commissioner, or, as he is called in the 
amendment, inaster in chancery, and prove his debt, 
and then await the slow progress of affairs to receive 
hie dividends. In this state of things, what would 
be the value of the notes to their present holders? 
What would not their depreciation be? A more 
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frightful condition of things could not be imagined ; 
all business would be at a stand, Notes would no 
longer circulate as money. They would be com- 
modities to be bought and sold in the market, as 
any other merchandise, greatly below their nominal 
or even real value, ‘They would all fall into the 
hands of moneyed men, who would speculate upon 
them at the lowest price, And the very evil which 
gentlemen are so anxious to guard against (the de- 
preciation of paper money) would be increased ten- 
fold; not avery uncommon consequence of ungtard- 
ed legislation. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves 
by the supposition that the notes will be kept up to 
something like their value by being sought after by 
the debtors of the banks to pay their debts with. 
Recollect that this is not the case of a bank settling 
up its own affairs, in which the debtor may set off 
any of its notes which he may have, no matter at 
what time he may have received them. But here all 
the property of the bankrupt passes to the assignee 
by the decree in bankruptcy. ‘l'he debts due to the 
bankrupt from that moment become his, to be collect- 
ed, and distributed equally among all the creditors. 
Notes purchased afterwards cannot be set off; and 
hence purchases for that purpose can give them no 
increased value. 


To this catalogue of evils may be added the great 
depreciation in the value of the property of many 
innocent stockholders, not bank barons, but persons 
almost wholly dependant upon these stocks for their 
subsistence, widows and orphans, and persons in 
humble life, whose all is invested in these institutions. 
That all will be greatly diminished, and during the 
progress of the commission in bankruptcy, their only 
means of subsistence will be withdrawn from them 
entirely. 

It may be doubted whether any one seriously be- 
lieves that the banks south of New York have been 
influenced by considerations of their own interest in 
stopping payment. There is no doubt that if they 
had disregarded the interest of their debtors, and of 
the people generally, they might at any time, within 
aixty days after they first stopped, have resumed pay- 
ment. But what infinite distress would not the 
means necessary to be resorted to, to effect this pur- 
pose, have produced! Indeed, they needed not to 
have stopped at all if they had disregarded the in- 
terest of the public. They chose to sustain the 
odium so liberally and so unkindly cast upon them, 
rather than crush the communities around them. 
They have received little thanks, while the public 
have reaped all the benefits. Contrast the prosper- 
ity and business of Philadelphia with New York. 
While New York has the barren honor of paying 
specie, Philadelphia is doing all the business. 

It is impossible to estimate, if the banks are em- 
braced in the law, the vast amount of property and 
business that will be thrown into the courts of the 
United States. Seme of the banks have a capital of 
many millions, All these vast sums are to go into 
the hands of assignees. Is there not some danger 
that many of them may play the tricks of nimble- 
footed sub-treasurers, run off with the assets, and 
leave the creditors in a worse situation than if the 
banks were letalone? Whatis topreventit? ‘The 
temptation will be very great, and they will have ex- 
amples enough before them. 

The gentleman from New Jersey had objected to 
the bill reported by the majority of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because, in his opinion, it did not 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy. He has 
not told us what he understands by the phrase uni- 
form system. Mr. C. thought the meaning was very 
obvious, and it could have but one meaning, The 
purpose for which the power to establish uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States was confided to Congress by the Constitution 
was very apparent. It was highly important that 
this power should be vested in the National Legisla- 
ture, so that the certificate of the bankrupt should 
avail him in all parts of the Union. The States 
cannot legislate extra-territorially. The certificate 
therefore would only protect him in the State where 
it was granted; and the moment he left it, his person 
and his property would be liable to be seized by his 
creditors, ‘There is no obligation of positive law 
which would compel the courts of one State to re- 
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tesy of nations might induce the courts of some of 
the States to respect the certificate, and give efficacy 
to it, while others would not do so, as is the case }; 
present with the insolvent laws of the several State, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware mutually respect th, 
certificates granted by each other, while New York 
refuses.. No uniform system could therefore be ey. 
pected from the legislation of the several States, in 
which all would be mutually and equally benefiteg. 
It therefore became necessary that this power shoy|{ 
be vested in Congress; and, from that fact alone, it 
would result that the system should be unifor, 
throughout the United States; and that what might 
be law in one State would necessarily be law throuch. 
out the whole country. No matter upon what clas; 
of persons it might operate, it would operate wpon 
that classevery where, In regard to natural persons, 
he had no idea that the power of Congress was ciy. 
cumscribed in the slighest degree by the Constity. 
tion; he knew that a notion prevailed with some 
gentlemen that Congress, in declaring who shoy|j 
be bankrupts, was limited to those classes of persons 
designated by the British statutes existing at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution. Such wa; 
not his opinion, Such a construction was needless, 
and without reason—at least without good reason, 
The statutes 34 Hen. 8th, and 13th Elizabeth, pay. 
ticularly the latter statute, laid the foundation of || 
the law which prevailed in England from that time 
te what is called the consolidated statute of 6 Geo, 
4th. In the mean time, various alterations were 
made by intermediate statutes; and, he believed, xij} 
further by the liberal construction given to them by 
the courts. And it seems strange that we should be 
confined in our interpretation of the term “ bankrupt. 
cies,” as used in the Constitution, to the precise 
meaning which may have been given to it bya 
British statute of the reign of Elizabeth, or of any 
subsequent reign ; that we were not to accommodate 
our law, and suit it to the progress of society and 
the arts, and the multiplication of the pursuits and 
exigencies of men ; and that, while all else was ad- 
vancing around us, in this respect alone we should 
remain stationary. Such could not be the true in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. Any, law which 
embraces any number of classes or persons, whether 
that number be few or many, if it operates alike 
throughout the whole country, is a uniform law on 
the subject of bankruptcies. How far, how very far, 
is the system proposed by the gentleman from New 
Jersey from being a uniform system. , It is the very 
reverse. It gives to the several States the power to 
alter, to amend, or even to repeal it, so far as it may 
affect any particular State; so that the law will ope- 
rate in as many varieties of ways as the State have 
different interests. In no two States will it operate 
alike, unless the Legislatures of all the States shall 
be immediately convened after it passes, and it be 
repealed by themr all; an event by no means improb- 
able. Instead of this being a uniform system, it 
should be called a system of varieties, His bill, there- 
fore, was liable to his own charge of want of uni- 
formity, to as great an extent as possible: while the 
bill reported by the committee was liable to no such 
charge. Its provisions extended to every part of the 
Union alike. It operated every where in the same 
way, and upon the same persons and classes of per- 
sons. In truth, it provided for every man and wo- 
man who was so unfortunate as to need its relief. 
He‘did not entirely understand the gentleman, al- 
though he had said a good deal on the subject, when 
he spoke of contracts being the peculiar subjects of 
a bankrupt law, or the necessity that both the par- 
ties, debtor and creditor, should be at liberty to be- 
come the actors in the proceedings in bankruptcy. 
Congress has the power to establish uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States, and whatever classes of persons they may 
deem it fit to designate as proper subjects of bank- 
ruptcy, they may so enact; carefully providing that 
the law shall operate every where alike—the same 
in Maine as in Georgia, without regarding who may 
be the agent, whether debtor or creditor, in procur- 
ing the decree in bankruptcy ; such a law would be 
uniform in its operations. But the substitute pro- 
posed is, clearly, for want of this necessary uniform 
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SPEECH OF MR. HAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, June 27, 1840—In 
Committee of the Whole on the Independent 
Treasury bill: 

Mr. Crainman: I hope the importance of the 
subject before us, warrants me in detaining the 
committee a shert time, in giving the reasons for 
my vote. Im fully aware of the impatience of 
many to occupy the flor for the same purpose, 
and stall therefore enter at once upon the subject, 
without prefatory circumlocution, or attempt at 
display. I do so, too, from necessity; for although 
I have felt the glow, kindled by the power of some 
gentlemen whohave addressed this committee, I, 

retend to no such powers; and were it otherwise, 

{ have felt how dee, may be the impression of elo- 

quence upon the feelings, without convincing the 

jadzment, which alone should be the object of 
speaking here. 

The simple question before us is, what is the best 
mote fur the receipt, custody, and disbursement of 
the public money. This issaid to open the whole 
qzestions of political economy, and of the carrency. 
Tnatit may affect the latter, I do not deny; but 
that ques'ions of currency are legitimately within 
rar jurisdic ion, I doubt, ‘or reasons which I sha'l 
give in closing my remarks. But so the sulj-ct 
has been handled before this committee, and there- 
fore I feel compelled to advert to it. 

The opporents of this great measure, however, 
start a preliminary objection. They put in what 
wouldte professionally calied, a “dilatory plea.” 
They insisi that the subject should be pretermitted 
for the present, that the people, at the approaching 
election, may approve or reject it. Sir, the peop'e 
have passed upon this measure, and we are here, 
as their agen’s, to carry out their expressed will. 
But the gentleman from Mascachuseits, [Mr. 
Cusuina,] says, the peeple were “‘decoved.” This 
sir, is the old ery, and underraies the seuse of that 
people. The gentleman is mistaken. A majority 
of tte people, after their pre-elcted servants had 
twice rejected this measure, deliberately and un- 
derstandingly approved it. 

Here, perhaps, it is proper for a moment, to ad- 
vert to the resolutions, or quasi instructions of the 


’ Legislature of my own Slate, on this subject, 


which I now hold in my hand. My colleague, 
{[Mr. Staoxe,] has left me little to say here. 
While I desire to treat that Legislature wtth all 
due respect, ard while I subscribe to the right of the 
constituent toinstruct the Representative, I must 
dissent from the reasoning, as well asthe ccn- 
clasions, found in these resolutions, Their 
premises, with o:her objections, wiil be matter of 
argument before 1 resurne my seat. But the con- 
clusions put forth by that bedy, that I shall “con- 
form my acts and votes to the expressed will and 
best interests of my constituens, by steadily and 
faithfully opposing this measure,” and that “any 
Representative in Congress, who shall persist in 
advocating this prcject, and urving its adoption, 
will misrepresent the views, wishes, and in‘erests 
of his constituents,” are not justified by the facis. 
Sir, two out of three members of that body, from 
my d strict, were ected as friends of this measure; 
and this med.ure, too, at the time of my own 
election, was made a prominent, and a test 
question. J} shou'd be recreant to every represen- 
tative daty were [to disobey such instructions 

Oa word m re, and thenI have done with this 
unpleasant matter. A majority of that body are 
please! to say, that in persisting to advocate this 
projec’, and urg ng its adoption, my ‘‘conduct will 
merit and ri ceive the r unqualified disapsrobation,” 
Sir, lam sent here to advocate ‘his measure, by 
those who gave me this seat. To my constituents 
alone, and not to otheis, am I amenable. By 
what aa hority, then, does that body declare, that 
in doing my plainest duty,I shall “merit” the dis- 
approbation of those. who have bo supervision 
over my conduct? Do they not arrogate too much? 
How different this language from that of our 
Legislature in 1832, in edvancing a somewhat 
antagonistic sentiment: ‘That it is the sentiment 
of this Legislature, that the char‘er of the-Bank of 
the United States ought notto be renewed, and that 
our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
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Representative respcetfully 
against said renewa'.” Plaia, simple, respect- 
fal, and direct. Sir, I freely admit that many 
of my intelligent constitueats are opposed to this 
measure. They “evinced that opposition at the 
polls when I was elected; but they would be the 
first to condemn a breach of faith in their Repre- 
sentative. But [hasten to the business before us, 

The history of our currency, Mr. Chairman, is 
brief but ever tfal. The old Congress, D-cember 
3st, 1781, chartered the Bank of North America, 
which commenced operations 7th January, 1782 
Oa the 25th of February, 1791, Congress chartered 
the B:nk of the United Sta’es, with a capital of ‘en 
millioas. Ths charter expired 4h Of March 
1811. On the 10th of April 1816, another United 
S:ates Bank was chartered, for the term of twenty 
vears, with a capital of thirty-five millions. The 
Legislatures of the States have also chartered 
many banks. In 1792, the aggregate capital of 
all the banks was about eighteen million:; in 
1800, over thirty millions; in 1820, over one 
huofred and thirty miltions; in 1840, ever three 
hundred and fiity millions; and their number had 
increased to over nine hundred. In my own Siate 


requested, to vote 


: this increase has also been progressive; in 1800, we 


had a capital of about three anda half millions; in 
1810, seven end a half mi'liens; 1820, twenty-one 
millions; 1830, twenty-four millions; 1840, over 
fifty-six millions. 

Here I would remark, that, under the sa‘ety 
fund Jaw, psssed in 1829, which my colleague 
(Mr. Hunt] thinks evidence of Mr. Van Baren’s 
hostility to the banks and business of the country, 
but one bank has failed, and by that the bill ho'ders 
lose nothing; whereas, from 1819 te 1830, incla- 
sive, nine tanks, not under that system, failed in 
that State, with an sggregate capital of ¢2,650 000, 
and with almott total loss to the bill holders. I 
will add, toe, that my col'eague, in cc mmenting on 
he di tribution of bank stocks in that Siate, 
om tted to inf-tm us, that while the Democratic 


party there held every brarch of the Goverament, | 


alaw was passed requiring all stocks of newly 
ciartered banks to be told atauction. He omiited 
to state, too, when charging us as being the real 
bank party, that after the Democratic. party had 
been defeated in that State, and an overwhelm fg 
mjoriy of his own political friend, returned to 
the popular branch of our Legislature, a free 
banking law was passed, by which the number cf 
banks has been almost doubled, and some of them 
chartered thereby for the period of four thousand 
and fifty years; and that under that system some 
of the finest lands in the State have been morigaged 
az capita! fo: banking. 
how his political friends voted on the questions of 
incorporating banks, whea they weie in a mi- 
nority. 

ButI proceed. First, let us fora moment look 
at the changeable cisculafion of all cur banks. 
Frcm tab'ez and reports, it appears that in 1815 
their circulation was about forty-five millions. In 
1816, sixty eieht millions—twenty-three mill'oas 
more. In 1820, it had set:led back again to forty- 
five millions. In 1830, it amounted to sixty-one 
millions, asd was up to ninety-five millions in 1834 
—an increase, in four years, of thirty-four mill ons. 
Ove year more added nine millions; ansiher year 
added thirty-six millions; the next, nire mi‘lions 
more; making it then (1837) the enormous amount 
of one hund;ed and forty-nine millions. In 1233, 
cown to one hundred a’d sixteen mi‘lions—a fail- 
ing off of thirty-three mislons. In 1833, up'o 
one hundred and thirty-four millions; now down 
o ons hundred and six miliions—a falliog of of 
twenty-eight millions, and probably still fa'ling, 
for obvious reasons. That of the Bank of the 
Uni ed S:ates has been equally vari b’e. kt wok 
the lead in the decrease of c reulation, and its sue- 
cessor, in 1837, decreased its circulation from 
twenty-three millions to seven millions—a dif- 
ference of sixteen millions. In the Siate of New 
York, the circulation of the banks, other than 
those under the recent general banking law, was 
twenty-four mil'ions in 1837, twelve millions in 
1838, up to nineteen millions in 1839, down to ten 
millions in 1840 The circulation of those under 
the general law, about a year since, was considera- 


He omit'ed to sta’e, too, | 











Crawford informs us that, in 1816, the entire cur- 
rency of the country was over ove hundredand ten 
millions; in 1819,as low as forty five mulions— 
falling off, in three years, the enormous amount of 
six'y five millions! 

Sir, let us look at the loans and discounts for a 
few past years. Tnese were low in 1828, 1829, 
1830. In 1830, they amounted to §200,000,000. 
In 1834, they had risen to $324 000,000—augment- 
ing one hundred and twenty-lour millions in four 
years. The next year there were aided forty-one 
millions, and the next ninety-\wo millions more, 
anithe next, (1837,) sixty-eight millions more; 
reaching the enormous sum of five hundred and 
twenty-five millions! Then they began to abate, 
and went down foriy miilions the first year, aad 
havecontinued falling, probably below tour hun- 
dred and fifty millions now, and would be much 
less if debtors could pay. In the State of New 

ork the amouat has been very changeable. In 
1837, the loans and discounts of our chartered 
bavks were seventy-nine miliions. In 1838, 
eighteen millions less. In 1839, seven millions 
were added. In 1840, down to &it;-two miidions; 
acd this last reduction, amounting to sixteen mil- 
lions, was made in three months. The loans and 
di-counts of the Bank of the United States have 
been equa ly variable. In 1832, up to sixty-six 
millions. In 1834, down to forty-five millions— 
decrea:e, twenty one millions. Ja 1835, up again 
to sixty-five millions—increase, in one year, twen- 
ty millions, A * regulator,” indeed ! 

Such, sir, is a brief history of the papereurrency 
of tae United Staus. Can any thing be mere mu- 
table? But let us look a little at its effects, L will 
go back no further than 1819, whea the United 
Siates Bank h:d been ia fuil operauen more than 
two years, and very briefly notice the effects since 
that period. Me. Niles informed us, (vol. 16, page 
114,) at that period, “that real esiate was rapidly 
depreciating in i's notainal va'ue; that many re- 
speciable merchants were bankrupt, and many 
more mutt “gc; that the banks retused their ac- 
cusiomed accommodation, and good notes were 
discounted at three pcr cent per month.” Again, 
in the same volume, Augu’t 7, 1819, he says that 
fifty thousand persous in New Yurk, Philade'phia, 
aud Baltimore, were wholly or partially idle, for 
wantof employment. In October, of the same 
year, he mentions a case of property which cost 
412 500 being sold by moztgege for $2,509. Of 
cases in Kei tucky. One of a house, for which the 
owner had been ¢ flere! $15 000, sold for $4,300. 
Anothe’, bought fer $10 WUu0 $5090 paid down, and 
sold on the mortoige for $1,505, leaving the orgie 
nal purchaser $2550 in debt! In November of 
that year, he mentions the case of a tailor, in a 
country village in Penonsyivania, failing for 
$84,000! Of atrect of three hundred acres of 
jand, with $1,500 of improvemeats upon i', being 
sold for $300! Again, in May, 1821, he told us 
that flour was one d.jlar per bariei; boards twenty 
cents per ope hundied feet. That one anda half 
bushels of wheat would buy a pound of coffee, 
and a barrelof floura pound of tea, And in Sep- 
tember of the same jea’, he informs us that a mil- 
ler in Oh:o wrote hm that he bad suki four barrels 
of flour to obtain the five dullars which he sent to 
pay for the Register! 

in 1824, d stiess again pervaded the land to an 
eq:ald-gre. Two geniemen have given us a 
vivid description thereof—mea now honorable 
Senators, [Messrs Cray and Weasren] —and the 
piciure they diaw is pain‘ul inJeed. They speak 
of grain, unthrashed, pishins jn the barns and 
barn-yards, for want of a market; «finen working 
mereiy for means of piesent.sabsisteoce; of a fall 
in prices, of thirty, ii not forty per cent. The same 
description wou'd apply to 128, and partially to 
134. And now we are going through another 
thorough process of depletion. 

Sir, this is a hasty, brief, synoptic view of the 
“times” in this country for some years past. I 
have endeavored to sketch it rapidly, not being 
wiiling to re patience of the committee with 
too much detail, but with perfect fidelity. For a 
moment let me turn to othe: countries, as genile- 
men before me have done, 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to go into a de- 
tailed history of the currency of other countries; a 
few facts will answer my purpose. And first of 
England, to which we have been so often trium- 
phantly referred during this debate by the oppo- 
nents of this measure. And this part of her nis- 
tory is full of material for reflection. What strike 
us at once, in looking at the fiscal concerns of 
England, are ber bank and national debt. And it 
is alittle curious to notice the contemporaneous 
march of these. In 1689, the national debt of 
England was only about three millions of dollars. 
Five years afier, (1694,) the Bank of England was 
chattered with a capital of nearly six millions of 
dollars, or in otber words it loaned one million two 
hundred thousand pounds to Government, upon 
which it ixsued bills, on the notionof a trassfera- 
ble fund, although but little over half the subscrip- 
tion was actually paid in by the stockho!d rs. 


Against this measure, a strong party was 
violently oppoed, alleging “that it would 
become a monopoly, engro:s the whole mo- 
ney of the kmngiom, infallibly be subser- 


vient to Government views, m'ght be employed to 
the worst purposes of arbitrary power, weaken 
commerce by withdrawing money from trade, and 
employing it in s'ockjobb:ng,” and lastly, ‘‘prodace 
a swarm of brokers and jobbers, to prey upon their 
fellow-creatures, encourage fraud and gaming, and 
farther corrupt the morals of the nation.” They 
might have added that it would greatly aid Ge- 
vernment in rapidly augmenting the national cebt, 
for the facility of borrowing from sach a bank, 
which soon engrossed th> whole fiscal operations of 
the nation, is strongly exemplified by the facts in 
this case. Government has borrowed largely of 
this Bank, and afterwards the debt was sanctioned 
by Parliament, which, no doubt, would not other- 
wise have been created. This Bank has been re- 
newed several times; the last time in 1833; and I 
wish to place the growth of its capital in one view, 
with that of ‘he national debt. 


Capital of ihe Bank of England, and the National 
Debt at various perieds: 


Capital. Debt. 
1694, £1,200,000 | 1689, £664,263 
1708, 2 175,027 | 1702, 16,394 702 
1727, 9 375,027 | 1727, 52,092,238 
1800, 11,686,000 | 1793, 239 350 148 
1833, 14,686,800 | 1834, 779,565,783 





This Bank of England suspend d specie pay- 
ments in 1797, and remamed so until 1821. I's 
circuletion, when it suspended, was abou: forty- 
two millions of dollars. Iu 1817 that circu'ation 
amounted to one hundie! and forty-five millions. 
Daring the next five years it reduced its circalation 
nearly fifty millions. In 1814 the whole paper cir- 
calation of England was, probably, about two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, which was then 
depreciated twenty-five per cent. making a loss to 
the public of sixty-two and a half millions; and yet 


the dividends of the Bank of Eng!and, at this peried, | 


were ten percent. The currency of Kogland bas 
been very fluctuating for the last half century. I 
have already spoken of the circulation cf the 
Bank of England. In 1793, one-third of the 
country banks became bankrupt. In the pressure 
of the years 1814, 1815, and 1816, two hundred 
and forty country banks tecae baokrapt. In 
1825, the Bank of Eaglacd was a'‘l but drained of 
specie, and was only saved frem suspension by 
issuing some old one pound notes. Mr. McCul- 
lech informs us that “in 1793, 1814, 1815, 1816, 
and again in 1825, a very large preportion of the 
country banks were destroyed, ant prodaced by 
their fall an exteat of ruin that has bardly been 
equalled in any other country.” The Bank of 
England did not fail because, ualike the less favor- 
ed institations, it found relief in legalized suspen- 
sion in the former periods, and in the latier its one 
pound notes enabled it to bead, ti'l the storm 
passed. There have been great fluctuations since 
in that country, and recently this bank has borrow- 
ed specie of the Bank of France to prevent a fail- 
ure; although by its recent charter its notes are 
made, by statute, a lawful tender every where, ex- 
cept at its own counter. In 1838 alone, there were 
one thousand bankrupt cases in England. 
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I ask the indalgence of the commitice, whi'e I 
speak further of Eogiland. In 1700, her poor rates 
were Jess than five millions of dollars. In 1782, 
not quite ten millions of dollars. In 1817, they 
reached the enormous sum of forty-five millions. 
They are less now, by means of a revision in 1834, 
by which the poor are less provided for, and more 
starved, upon principles of national ec nomy— 
not, if you believe their own legislators, becaase 
of less misery and want. Indeed, a report that I 
have seen, computed that, in 1815, three millions 
out of eleven millions, in Engiand, were paupers; 
and recent estimates are, that one in six subsist by 
more or less parishaid. Sir, [ must ask a mo- 
ment of the committee, while [refer to the cebates 
in Parliament on this subject. Some things found 
there can hardly be repeated here with decency, as 
there detailed. But I will give one or two as ex- 
amples. One member, speakirg of the effects 
of the “water gruel” given (o paupers, informs 
us that it “immediately affected them upward and 
downward;” and givesus many other, and more 
disgusting particulars of its effects. Anothcr mem- 
ber, informs us, that @ laborer was produced as 
witness before a committee of the House, whose 
“totiering condition,” on account ef ‘deficient 
food,” would not allow him to stand while testify- 
ing, and that this man had a wife and several 
cbilgren! In addition to this, a separation of youog 
married persons is often enforced In short, who- 
ever examines the system or English charities will 
find the sufferings of ‘Oliver Twist” bat dim 
shadowirgs of the reality. 

Nor is the agricaltural interest more flourishing, 
either for the farmer or his hired laborer. Instances 
are trought forward in the ce>ates, showinz that 
too often the renis, rates,and taxes, exceed the in- 
come, after the most severe labor and rigid eco- 
nomy. So greathas this distress often appeared, 
that it has engaged the attention of Pariiament 
with the most intense anxiety. One noble Jord, in 
1834, said: “if somethng was not done, the fee 
simple of the land would soon be in the hands of 
the paupers.” Nor is the hardy laborer in a better 
condition. One member, in 1838, declares that, as 
far back as 1795, it was proved that a reduction of 
not lest than fifty per cent. had token place in the 
wgges of agricultural lnborers. Arother meaber 
says they are in the state of white slaves, and worse 
off than the negro apprentice of the West Indies; 
fer the latter coald look forward to a termination of 
his bondage. Another tells us that “ihe English 
working classes, far beyond those cf any naticn in 
the world, are the Aardest working and worst requited 
people;” that “they are the most neglecled commu- 
nity in existence.” The Jabvorer, u is sai}, does 
not get more than half as much solid food per 
week as the convitt. Th: manu actur ng classes 
present us the same painful picture. Those who 
read, are too fam liar with their bayonet sup- 
pressed riots, when starved to madness—with the 
heart rending accoun's of the exhaus ed and almost 
sleepless parents—of the blighte! child, wh se 
little dsrkened mind never knew chiléhoed or 
pleasure; whose bent, and attenuated frame, never 
felt comfort or ease; whose recollections are only 
of starvation and wearins:s; and whose only hopes 
are to satisfy hung:r, and escape the penalties of 
the “hour system.” It has been estimate! that 
eigh'y-six cighty-sevenths of the population of 
England (includ'ng paupers) are mere operatives, 
to support the remainder in ease and luxury, while 
themselves rece:ve bat a bare subsistence. 

Bot farther. Engiand’s debt is about $3,700,- 
030,000. Suppose we divide this debt equally 
throughout the kingdom—it wil! amount to about 
one hundred and fifiy-two doilars to each person, 
paupers and all, or one thousand five hundred and 
twenty dallars to a family of tea persons. The 
annual interest and expense of th: national debt 
alone is neariy one handred and thiry-e'gt mil- 
lions of dollars, and, if assessed ratably per poll 
througheut the kinedom, would be fifty six dollars 
to every family of ten persons, witheut paying one 
dollar of the principal. Agsin, the who'e e: pendi- 
tures are nearly two hondred and sixty mil‘ions of 
collars per annoum—almost eleven dollars to each 
person in the kingdom. Take England a'one, with 
her equal proportion of the annual expenditures, 
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and her poor rates, and about fourieen millions fo 

the clergy, and the total is abuut two hundred sail. 
lions of dollars per annum, or about fifleen dollars 
to each person. Probably, deducting women chil. 
dren, paopers, soldiers, sailors, Cflicers, he, th 

burden will fall on about onc-tenth of the pepale. 
tion—the producers—and the proportion to each of 
the.e will be about one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. In all, the direct taxes in 1834 were atoyt 
twenty-four millions; the customs over one bur. 
dred-millions; the excise money over eighty jj. 
lions. We have had but four direct taxes, in aij 
amounting to fourteen millions, and no €xCice since 
1802. Tne national debt ct England hes been 
somewhat reduced, very littie indeed by payment 

but by the creditor taking reduced or different stock. 
The expenditures of Government, with the interest 
on the national debt, in time of peace, usually ex. 
ceed the income. The payment of this national 
debt must be chimerical and hopeless. 

Sir, | have spoken of the condition of the peo. 
ple of England. I will very briefly speak of other 
countries. First of Ireland. Ste has her nation. 
al bank, which has also had a long period of 
suspension. She has had her smail banks 
and they have failed repeatedly. In that country. 
too, banking has been carried to a ruinous extent. 
Bat letus look at her laboring classes. I read 
from an English author; indeed, all that I state re. 
speciing European co-dition, 1 get from English 
au'hors, who are never chargeable with doing jn- 
justice to their own counirymen. This | find ip 
Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography: “The pig 
usually shares his cabin, and is fed like himself on 
potatoes. It is too great a Juxury to be kil'ed for his 
own consumption, but issold and driven to the 
ports, to be salted for exportation.” And egain, 
after describing their habitations as hovels of eartu, 
without fi ors, and their beds as merely straw on 
the ground, he informs us “his food is potato, with. 
out any other vegeiable, (for he is a stranger toa 
garden,) and only in favorable curcumstance:, is it 
accompanied with milk.” And yet this author in- 
forms us, that Ireland exports large quantities of 
grain and meat; that her exports of these to Eng- 
lane alone, in 1832, were over forty eight millions! 
Such, sir, is the cond:tidn of Ireland—a land with 


more ardent aspirations for freedom, wiih more ° 


generous hearts and impulses than any other, troc- 
den to the dust, producing food for other nations, 
while fam‘shing with hunger! No wonder her 
generous sons flee froma land overshadowed with 
such political miasma, to th's free Jand. 

Ani such, to*, sir, is England. Afier a thoronzh 
trial of the paper sys’em for one bundnd and fifty 
years, the mass of her peop'e are more miserab'e, 
the extremes Of ruin and distress come oftener, and 
the amount of misery is greater. True, as geutie- 
men teli us, she is great among the nations. Her 
fleets and armies are large, but sad is the spectacle 
of millions groaning with suffering. She has power, 
bot how was it attained? By plunging the nation 
intoinsolvency. No one dreamsa tithe of her debt 
will ever be paid. Ard what good has her power 
done the world, hile this debt has been accumulat- 
ing? What benefit to the werld have been her 
wars?) Has she blessed her one hondred and 
twenty-hreemillioss in Asia? Has she been our 
benefactor? Did ste ble-s Fiance, by forcing 
a King upon that peo; le? Has sie not b-een grind- 
ing down her own people, 'o invade the rights of 
oher:? Is that people happy at homs? She has 
had, nd has sp'endid men snd splendid things; but 
the happiness of the maoy, how is thai? Wehave 
seen the picture. Sir, she is oxe great mass of mo- 
nopoly and prerogative, cemented together by her paper 
system; aud inthe midst of all ber national glory, 
al! but a small frection of ker people are wreiched; 
and that wretcheda:ss frequently becomes despair, 
by the almost periodical fluc'uations of her mone- 
tary system, Strong must be his infatuation, who 
can cite England as evidence of the advantages of 
a paper currency. 1 shosld eie ber as concla.ve 
evidence of its permecious effects, I do not sey, 


that s}siem is the sele cause of the misery resting 
on her community, but ! do say, that misery is 
ageravated and perpetuated by monopolies, 

How different is France, who has tied this sys- 
‘em only ina very limited degree, Her inbabi- 
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tants almost all own and occupy a li'tle p.ece of 
jand, and her people are happy. Her national 
debt, though with the power of her arm she has 
shaken the political world to its centre, and been 
shaken in her turn, within the last half century, is 
put a quarter of thatof Eagland. She was aroused 
to an effort for freedom by the burden of her old 
national dedt. I hope some good may come of the 
same evil in England. She has, I believe, nearly 
ten dollars in speci® 0 one in paper, and no hank 
notes much Jess than one hundred dollars, 
while Eogland has about half paper currency, 
and bank notes but little more then a quarter as 
large, Which in a stress, are often reduced below 
five dullars. We, sir, notwiths’anding our ablest 
statesmen of albparties deprecate i', have bank notes, 
sometimes even to fractional parts of a dollar. 
When the gentieman from Connecticut [Mr Os- 
porwe] the other day, was speaking of the sup- 
pression of sma'lbillsas an experiment, I conid 
but thiok of the strong argument of a dis'inguished 
Senator, (Mr. Wesster,] in 1832, in favor of this 
measure. 


Holland, too, Mr. Chairman, has been sum- 
moned asa witness. Sir,she has hzda bank for 
nearly two centuries. But let it not be forgotten 
that her commerce was in its zenith before. It was 
neatly half the commerce of all Europe. But the 
bank mania has never reged there, and those they 
‘have are conducted upon very restricted and safe 
principles. And what is the result? An Enztish 
writer tells us: “Holland is, and always has been, a 
country of short credit. Bankruptcy is rare.” 
That their national character is “‘solid, steady, 
quiet, laborious, eagerly intent on the accumulation 
of wealth, which they seek rather by economy, 
steadiness, and perseverance, thin by speculation.” 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wuire] speaks 
of her taxes. But he forgot to tell us that her pe- 
pulation is small, and that she has been over and 
over again the theatre of contend ng nations. That, 
notwithstanding this, her short credit and no specu- 
lation system have made ter the great creditor of 
the world. But a short time since, she was about 
selling out your own capital. 

Sir, this is a brief view of the money maiters of 
zome parts of Europe, to which honorable gentle- 
men have so often referred. I am no blind ad- 
mirer of Europe. Americans should inform them- 
selves for instruction; but we are a new p-ople, try- 
ing a new system of national existence, and we 
should, after all, consult our own good sense, how 
best to improve the advantages which God aud na- 
ture have given us. 

Sir, shall we best improve these advantages by 
persevering in our present paper system? What 
has it led us to already? We have been burried 
into a precocious system of expenditurr, and al- 
though our national debt proper is extinguished, 
yet the States owe Eurepe about two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, three-fourihs of which we have 
received in merchandise. In 1830 we were square 

with Enrope. Now, some of the States owe there 
one-eighth of the amount of all the value of their 
real and personal estate! This immense debt 
bears an average intere-t of about five and a quar- 
ter per cent. and takes from us annually the sum of 
ten and a half millions of dollars, as interest alone. 
Pay back to them the excess of sp2cie we have re- 
ceived within a few years, and then about eizht 
and a quarter millions of annual interest will re- 
main. Already we have begun to pay this tribate, 
which, with the principal, must be paid in our pro: 
ductions. Last year, our exports’ of specie ex- 
ceeded the imports about eight millions! And 
more—in the midst of ail this fancied prosperity, 
with a territory of about twelve hundied and cighty 
millions of acres, about six hundred and forty mil- 
lions of which are probably in the limits of actual 
occupancy, we have been importing our bread! 
Yes, Americans, with the fairest portion of God’s 
earth before them, to enierin fre simple and culti- 
vate, have gone across the Atlantic, and ran in 
debt, not only for clothes, but for food! 

Sir, Iam no enemy to internal improvements. 
Real ones are an honor and advantage to a people. 
Bat the system must always bear its own weight. 
A generation has no more right to fasten an enor- 


mous debt upon posterity, except for the preserva- 





tion of a nation, ‘than it has to impose servitude; 
for its payment is serviiude. 
nations, like that of individuals, is economy and 
prudence. But, sir, we have seen our condition as 
to public debts. Are we better off as individuals? 
Are we not told by gent'emen of the Opposition, 
that ruin and distress prevail? Perhaps itisso. I 
hope it is not so bad as they assure us. Much 
allowance must be made for their groans just be- 
fore election. But, sir, Iam free to admit that, 
too regardiess of the futwre, we have runa wild 
career of speculation and extravagarce. Trade, 
and not work, has been our business. We are 
plunged into debt, and nothing but the recuperative 
energies of the people, developed by active indus- 
try, can releve us. Those energies are almost in- 
vincible, when properly directed, «nd untrammeled 
by privileged restrictions, but with these. seasons 
of blig't!, like the present, will come. Toat one 
has come,!I will not deny. Its cause, 1 do not 
doubt. My own State, with all ker banks, could 
not escape. Her business men have felt the 
power of the law, whic is sure to follow ore of 
these expansions, I have attempted to ascertain 
the amount of judyments recovered in that State, 
from May lt, 1837, to November Ist, 1839; that 
is, from the suspension of the banks to our last 
election. I was started at the result, and hope my 
information is incorrect. I shall give this iuforma- 
tion to my constituents, and should not have ad- 
verted to it here, did | not supp se this condition 
was to common to all the Stats. Failures 
throughout this Union have become familiar. 
Toings were different forty years ago, when we 
had fewer banks. Thena “failure” was a lasting 
disgrace. Now we have grown wirer, and are less 
particular. 

We are told that this and the preceding Adai- 
nistrations are chargeable with this result. I re- 
gret tha’, on questions of such importance, party 
polities had not been forgotten. Bur, sir, it is no 
doubt owing to our paper system. And who is 
charzeab'e with that? Gentlemen have read to us, 
io prove that General Jackson encouraged the 
banks to accommodate, after the removal of the 
deposites. Suppose we admit it, how came he to 
do so? Who has forgotien the deaf-ning clamor, 
the p'aintive prophecies, in ard out of Congres:, 
that the business of the country would be rnined, 
for want of bank facilities? Who has forgot'en 
the bitter denunciations sgainst that veteran pa- 
triot, becavse he dared an attempt to check, in the 
least, the headlong career of the wild specula’‘or, 
by the “specie circu'ar?” Sir, 1836 brorgit the 
rage of banking to its grand acme. In the Secre- 
tary’s tables, (24 sess. 24th Congress.) I find a co- 
lumn of the capital of all the banks ‘paid io,” 
January Ist, 1836, and a column of tho:e “autho- 
rizai,” December Ist, of the seme year—eleven 
months ovly. Much of the latier increase, by sub- 
sequent events, no doubt, was never used, and the 
difference (over one hundred and sixty millons, in- 
cluding Territories) is not the precise amount au- 
thorized by the several States in that period. Bet 
the columns are a fair indication of the spirit of the 
several Legislatures, relative to the system, I leave 
out the Territories, but include this District, and 
charge it to Demceecrat’c account. If in the state- 
ment I am about giving, I have mistsken the poli- 
tics of any Legi-lature, | hope gentlemen will cor- 





rect me. The account stands thus, in round num- 
bers: 
Whig. Democratic. 

Vermont, $1,000,000 Maine, $1,600,000 
Massachusetts, 10,500,000 Rhode Island, 350.000 
Pennsylvania, 41,000,000 New York, 6,000,000 
Delaware, 255,000 New Jersev, 3,500,000 
Maryland, 21,000,000 District of Columbia, 1,000,000 
South Corolina, 2,250,00) Virginia, 200,000 
Louisiana, 20,000,009 North Carolina, 1,000,000 
Tenneasee, 1,000,000 Alabama, 8,000,000 
Kentucky, 4,000,900 Mississippi, 12,700,000 
Indiana, 600,090 Lilinois, 2,400,000 
Ohio, 4 500,000 ——— 

peeenien $36,750,000 

$106, 100,000 


_ The present embarrassment are plainly at‘ributable to exces 
sive banking, and its never ~~ consequences, and I Jeave it 
to all candid men to decide which of the two great partiesin 
this country, is the bank party. 

Sir, we have given asketch of the paper system, at home 
and abroad. Facts prove its facilities for plunging a nation 
into debt; and we have seen that in Europe, at least, communi- 
ties are happier with less, and more miserable with more of it. 
Let us fora moment speak of principles, Are banks of service 
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in wart We hare never had a National Bank in time of war. 
The batties were all fought, and the day gained, though peace 
was not declared before the Bank of North America was char- 
tered. The Bank of England stopped for nearly twenty-five 

ears, through the most critical period of Bngland’s contests. 
No; if a nation is trustworthy, it can always borrow money oa 
its own credit. Ifitisnot, banks will not trust it 

Are they necessary in commerce! A lew nay, 1f mos Carte- 
fully indulged, be very convenient. They are, as all expe 
rience shows, never indispensable. Barter is the soul of com- 
merce, and the balances are regulated by bills of exchange. It 
is sald that the-bills of exchange negotiated in England, during 
the year 1825, amounted to nearly three thoussnd millions of 
dollars Specie would always be sufficient for the more minute 
balances. Property must sooner or later pay the principal 
balances. If the Kentuckians send their produce to New 
York, they must take property, directly or indirectiy, in pay- 
ment, or their trade must soon cease. If they require money 
alone, and want nothing from New York, or from those who 
trade with New York, the purchaser in New York, from the 
very nature of the case, soon has no means to buy. If, on the 
contrary, as is always the case, they must have the productions 
of other States, or countries, direct barter, or (‘einporarily) 
bills of exchange, is the natural mode of business. And as be- 
tween nations, one nation never uses the paper currency of 
another. 

So, too, its fickleness disappoints the farmer. He finds beef, 
or wool, or grain, high this year; but as soon as he has well 
turned to that branch, a pressure is on the market, and he is in 
debt forhisoutiay. These continual expansions and contrac- 
tions, of which paper currency is so naturally susceptible, and 
which inevitably happen, encourage the business man to launch 
out in business and adventure, with an abundance of proffered 
facilities, owing to expansions, which are soon followed by con- 
tractions, which leave him unsupported to his fate. All the 
world is awake with enterprise to-day; to-morrow, as it were, 
the stillness of Sabbath prevails. Like the opium eater, we 
fee] strong, rich, and happy, under the stimulus, which as sure 
to leave us prostrate. This is its pernicious effect upon busi- 
ness alone, without taking into consideration the gambling amd 
immoral spirit it infuses. These things are incident to the sys- 
tem from its very nature. Banks can be increased to any 
amount, for the borrowers can, and de establish them, (see Mr 
Spencer’s Report as to the United Staces Bank stock,) and the 
amount of notes is illimitable. Not so with epecie. Nature 
has prescribed its amount. This is substantial and usetul, and 
money the world lover; the other, is a mere promise, which 
even rumor may render valueless, God made one, man made 
the other. 


But we are told that we shall ruincredit, and one honorable 
gentleman brings forward Franklin as its friend. Str, such 
ereditas Franklin approved, no man would wishto destroy. 
That credit had its foundation ina character well established 
for honesty, capability, and industry, which every young man 
can establish, and without which he is notto be trusted. Bir, 
the young man fn this country, of all others, should be encou- 
raged; for the world is before him, and his energies are not yet 
pent up by disfranchising customs. But he should not be en- 
ticed to bankruptcy and villany. Franklin advised him tono 
such thing. He tanghthim that “an empty bag could not 
stand upright.” Thank God, with health, honesty, industry, 
and prudence, the young man in thiscountry is sure of success. 
But why lure him on with this charm of credit,to dash his 
hopes, and tempt his morals, by an almost sure revulsion, 

But let us see what this credit costs. Take the ordinary ac- 
commodation of a country bank. Its average distance from ite 
customers is considerable. The borrower sends for a thousand 
dollars for three months. To disburse the whole of it prudently, 
and tocollect it ready at the day, require, say ten days coek: 
Perhaps it will cost him five dollais to send for it, The dis- 
count, the interest on the losttime, and the expense of obtain: 
ing, are in allabout ten anda halfper cent. The loans and 
discounts, in 1857, were five hundred and twenty-five millions; 
ten anda half per cent on this, would be over fifiy-five mil- 
lions, This, l admit, is a little too high, asit treats them all 
as country banks. The interest on this same eum, at seven 
per cent. would be thirty-six and three-quarter millions—dif- 
ference is over eighteen millions. But there is another view. 
Ihave ascertained from inteligent gentlemen atthe head of 
them, the annual expenses of a city bank, and ef acountry bank 
of ordinary capital and business, in my own State. Those of the 
city bank amount to ten thousand dollars, besides taxes, which 
are five thousand dollars The country bank to about four thou- 
sand dollars, and taxes two thousand eight hundred dollars—~ 
average $10.900, There are nine hundred banks; total expen- 
diture, at that rate, would be nine millions cight hundred ard 
ten thousand. The capital of these banks is about three hun: 
dred and fifty-eight millions. ‘They usually divide from eight 
to ten per cent.; and, including their surplue, (according to Mr. 
Toland’s report, the United States Bank, after beine in opera- 
tion sixteen years, had forty-two rvillions surplus, although Mr, 
Spencer, now Secretary of State in New York, in the third 
year of its existence, reported to Congress that it had violated 
its charter in four particulars.) undoubtedly make at least ten 
per cent. on their capital, probably much more. It must be 
profitable business, or real estate would not be mortgaged as 
stock. Ten per cent. is nearly $36,000,000, which, added to the 
expenditures above, make nearly forty-six millions, which these 
accommodations cos: the borrower, not including loss of time 
in its use, or the borrower’s expense of doing the business. In- 
deed, from al! I can learn, the annual expense of banking is 
about three per cent, on the capital. But deduct the taxes, as 
they are not lost to the people, and I find the average expen 
including salaries, rent, postage, &c. is about seven thousan 
dollars. The amount, then, it costs to work the nine hundred 
banks, is about eix and cne-third millions annnally, which isa 
dead Joss to the nation, unless counterbalanced by the general 
benefits of the system. 

Js this such credit asa prudent father can recommend to a 
son? Sir, the system produces nothing. Laber, only, creates 
wealth. Allthe promises in the world, either bank or indivi- 
dual, add nothing to the aggregate property in the world A 
beneficent God, when he said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,” a decree which no device of man can evade 
knew that by industry alone, man would increase his goods, add 
to his comforts, and embellish the globe he inhabius. Mother 
Earth is the only bank which never suspends. She isrves post 
notes, it is true, but she pays interest—ten, twenty, fifty, and 
sometimes one, or two, or even three hundred per cent. Sir, 
farming is more profitable to the American “lords of the soi\"! 
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But we are told that the poor laborer will be distressed; and 
this has been the burden of a speech of an honorabie Senator, 
which has been scattered to every corner, for electioneering 

Sir, this cry is the veriest demagogueism. Is the 
pour laborer of this free couytry like the eerf of Ruasia, that we 
are to mete out his living? Are they so abject that they need 
special legislative case? No, sir; they take care of us, and will 


' Jook well to us, instead of our taking care of them. They are 


an intelligent, independent race of freemen, and scorn any thing 
bat coual pcivibenes. They that are poor to-day, may soon be 
rich. The wide world is open to them; and so Jong as we have 
more than a million of square miles of jand, not even surveyed, 
labor, in the country at least, will be high, and we need fear no 
vile servitude, unless it be by the unwarned, insidious approach 
of ing mouopoly. But suppose it were otherwise—I have 
ral labor only creates wealth. Who does the labor? The poor 
laborer. Who, then, is to pay our European debt, the uffepring 
of this banking system, which cannot be paid in promises? The 
laborer. Why pays the six millions tocarry on the vanks? The 
laborer. Who supports the speculator?) The laborer. Think 
you the laborer gai.s by this extra burden? Whose wages are 
the last to rise, and the first to fail? What benefit is itto a la- 
borer to raise his wages from seventy-five cents to a dollar a 
day, and raise flour from five dollars to ten dollars? Has the 
laborer, with a family to support, got rich within a few years 
past! What benefit to give him a brisk business, with extrava- 
gant prices and increased expenses this year; next, throw him 
entirely out of employment, or make him work for a bare sub- 
sistence? In whose hands were most ot the bills of one hundred 
and sixty banks, which broke between 18]1 and i830? How 
can apour man, who wishes to “go West” to buy his “sec- 
tion,” e#afely “lay up” a paper dollar? Sir, in this country, 
with all its advantages, as/eady currency is best for ail. Specie 
alone, from ita nature, is so, It is best for the manufacturers; 
for our high prices induce the foreigner to flood us with his 
merchandise, Better for the agricuiturist, for he can export 
nothing; it costs too much here; and beside, though lhe may do 
well this year, in the language of Mr. Clay his grain perishes 
unthreshed next. His average gains for a series of years are 
less. The farm produces no more; and if there isa charm in 
mere nominal prices, without substantial gain, why not at once 
callan ounce of miver five dollars? Thrs would be more rational 
than by a paper inflation. The system, like a certain plant, ex- 
pands with alithe blandishments of hope, only to contract, and 
crush to death all within its folds, 

Sir, I wish to create no prejudice against those who have en- 
gaged in banking. They are no doubt good citizens—certainly 
those with whom lam acquainted—and have only consulted 
their own interesis, like all the rest of the world. It is the sys- 
tem which £ doubt. I throw out these hints, and I cannot for- 
bear a.'ding that our present condivion is a practical illustration 
of my remarks. Though in the midst of banks, we are in the 
midst of debt, foreign und domestic, and in the midst of distress, 
as we aretold every hour. Promiscs will no longer avail uz— 
no relief but a Lankrupt lai, or go to work, live econoinically, 
and work il cut. 

But it is said injustice will be done to the honest debtor—he 
who, perhaps, owes fora farm, purchased on credit at these high 
prices. Sir, injustice was done to the man who sold a farm upon 
credit, before the rise. |! he money he received would not have 
bought a fifth part of his farm back. The system is full of in- 
justice. But] feel, deeply feel, the force of the appeal. Butthe 
remedy, as I shall show in the conclusion of my remarks, be- 
longs alone tu the States. Whether they will be inclined to ap- 
ply the knife at once, or gradually bring the system to its proper 
evel, is not for me to say. In its present unnatural state, all 
can see it cannot endure, even if ali were so agreed, If left to 
me, I should hesitate before I added to the embarrassment a!- 
ready felt. J do not beiieve this measure will do so in the 
least. But, from its own elements, a change or annibi. 
lation of this paper system must come. Mr. Crawford, 
in the ablest production of his life said, in 1820, when 
we were in a like condition: “It is, then, believed that 
the evila felt in those sections of the Union, where the distress is 
moat general, will not be extensively relieved by the establish- 
ment of a national currency. The suficrings which have ‘vena 
produced by the eff nts tha: have heen meade to resume and con- 
tinue specie payinents, liase been great. Phey are not termina 
ted, and must continue until the value of property and the price 
of labor shall assume that relation to the precious metals which 
our wealth and industry, compared with those of other States, 
shall enable us to retain. Until thisshall be effected, an abortive 
attempt, by the substitution of a paper currency to arrest the 
evils we are suffering, will produce the most distfessing conse- 
quences. The sufferings which are passed will, in such an 
event, recur with additional violence; and the nation will again 
find itself in the situation which it hell atthe moment when 
specie payments were resumed.” But, cir, we have no power 
to interfere; and the discussion ofthis whole subject belongs to 
the Siates, and would have been glad!y avoided by me, had it 
not been drawn in as a principal topic by oul opponents. 

But my colleague (Mr. Marvin] says the precious metals are 
insufficient in quan'ity, and lose by abrasion. The first objec- 
tion I think unsustaimmed by fact. Withdraw your paper, and 

ie will increase. In France tse currency is about ten- 
elevenths specie—im England half, while here it has been as low 
as one-third; and of the ac:ual circulation, no doubt more than 
nineteen-twentietlis were paper. As toatirition or abrasion; he 
will, Ithink, flod a s.tislactory answer in the report of Sena'or 
Sanford, in 1830. He there thinks coin should be recoined when 
four per cent. is abraded, though then it still retains the impres- 
sion. In ordinary use, to wear away (ie eagle ordoliar, four per 
cent. he found required two hundred years; the half eagle and 
half dol!ar one hundred. Then the picce should be recoined. 
By this we see the entire amount of the original eagle and dollar 
would not be abraded short of five thousind years; end that of 
the half eagle and half dedlar two thousand five hundred years, a 
very different material fiom that of the other curreacy. My col- 
league says Mr. Jacobs suggests that the dark ages might have 
been owing to the decrease of the specie by abrasion. Sir, if 
enn of epecie has this effect, I am not certain but the dark 
ages Will return. Ifthis system is continued, secon acne but the 
antiquary will show us coin. Even our lexicogtaphers are 
ing the very definition of “money,” as every gentleman 

may see who has the curiosiiy to examine. 
ut another colleague (Mr. Barnanp) thinks the use of hard 
J induces to crime. Sir, I will state a few facts in reply. 
rt. McCulloch informs us that in 18290 there were seventy-seven 
capital convictions for forging Bank of England and two 
ee ee convictions for having them in poases- 
sion. Total, three hundred and fifty-two; oat that seven hun- 
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dred and seventy-two of such convictions took place in three 
years, And for ten years previous to IS31, that Bank lost, in 
forgeries on the funds alone, over one hundred and nivety-iour 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Mr. Chairman, but three plane for keeping the national trea- 
sure have been suggested. One, by the State banks, is, IL elieve, 
repudiated. I have heard no advocate for it here. But notso 
with a National Bank. Buta short time siace an honorable 
member from Vermont (Mr. Evererr] told us this wasa “by 
gone” question. In the debate on this bill, I undersiood my 
colleague (Mr. Hunt] to say, “lt was not to be spoken of.” 
But, sir, we are now assured that they are sanguine of success 
in the approaching political contest, ‘The gentleman from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Cosninc) told us a few days since, that he 
saw the “Aurora of a brighter Jay,’ and that “Dr. Harrison” 
is about to be called in. And the gentleman from Keniucky 
(Mr. Pops] comes forward with a matured plan for a National 
Bank, which he openly advocates here, and says Mr. Harrison 
will mof veto it. Sir, 1do not know whether Gencral Hartison 
is adoctor or a nurse; but lam quite certain that, if called in, 
“plasters”? will be the prescription. ‘Aurora’? I think an apt 
figure. She was somewhat inclined to amours. The gentle- 
man’s party has formed some s'vange attachments. She ap- 
peared veiled, too. The gentleman will not mistake the ap- 
plication. But these prophecies are periodical. They come 
as often as the Olympiads, or are rather a leap year inspi- 
ration, Butexperience has shown them false oracles. Ii is 
now day, and none but owlish visionsdeny 1. The people 
are not dissatisfied with this Administration; and if they were, 
I think when they see the greedy swarm of office seekers, 
who are the most anxious for a change, they will remember the 
fable ofthe Fox andthe Flies. Suli gentlemen have excited 
their owa delusive hopes, until they are bold enough to speak 
out. Not only the gentleman from Kentucky, but two other 
gentlemen from that State, (Mesesrs. UnpERwoop and AN: 
prews. and one from Tennessee, (Mr. Crockett, ] have spoken 
out without reserve, in favor ofa National Bank. Recent'v the 
Whig Governor of Connecticut, flushed with victory, forgot 
his caution; and I may add, 1 have not heard a Whig member 
on this floor, during this debate, whose argument has not been, 
expressly or impliedly, more or less in its favor, and not one in 
the leastcondemnatory. Sir, what would be the first act of 
that party ifin power? Every man can answer. A tendency 
to a National Bank is Whig polarity,and distress the wind of their 
hopes. This bank question is ke an insidious disease, hanging 
about the Constitution, ready, at every derangement, to ceize 
and hurry it to death. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] told us 
the people were like certain British twocps of Waterlco, begging 
to engage in the contest. Sir, the similiude is apposite. Cer- 
tain crowned heads decreed that a gallant people should be go- 
verned by the last fragment ef a worthless and stagnant blooded 
race, which that people had nnanimously rejected. At Water- 
loo that decree was executed. S&o here, a free 7 eople have «o- 
lemly decided that they will not be controlled by a National 
Bank. Opposition gentlemen may carry out the parallel. Sir, 
I believe such an institaiion unnatural, unnecessary, and unau- 
thorized—a fungus upon the Constitution. And when Ithink 
of its immense power, over the debtors, it would have in every 
city and hamlet; of its loans to legislaiors and editors, and us 
other “business traneactions;” of its enormous electioncering 
powers, already proved; and of the attachmentof a certain 
classto this institulion—I have no hope but in “eternal vigi- 
lance.” 

We are often told here, by our opponents, of the overwhelm. 
ing power of Andrew Jackson. Suppese he had been a bad 
man, with an obsequious National Bank of seventy millions at 
his heels! Sir, strong as he was in the affections of the pecple, 
he would p obably have been conqueréd in that memorable 
struggle, had it not becomne bank against bank. Whether that 
conflict was about intentionally or ac: ilentally, it was alike 
providential. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr Pops] tells 
usa National Bank wall be “a bond of union.” Sir, it would 
be a chain of bondage, which nothing but a revolution would 
ever break. But, thanks to the “old hero,’ the tocein has been 
he ard, the people aroused, and they wi!’ never allow themeelves 
again to be either coaxed or tortured into similar danger, They 
aredetermined to practise Jeffersovian principles. They feel 
and know thata strange power, unnamed in, and unknowalto, 
their sacred compact, cannoi be safe to their liberties, or com. 
patible with their sel f-governmen’. 

Bir, as to the details of the bill before us, notwithstanding all 
the ebjections urged agaivst it, it meets my apprebation. I be- 
lieve it will lessen the patronage of the Administsation. No 
patronage is so danzerons as the contro) of banking interests. 
Bat my colleague (Mr. Marvin] says the expenre of the collec- 
tion ef our revenue has and will increase. Si-,1 believe the 
four last years of the table he held in his hand show the very 
loweat “rate per cent. on imports.” The very next column in 
that table shows this. Besides, the weights and measures for 
the States, and some cutters in the F orida service, 1am tsld, 
are included. Mr. Woodbury, who is never caught nepping, 
has alzo recommended a redoction of officers in that depart- 
ment. 

Nor, sir, do 1 believe this measure will destroy credit, or 
destroy the banks, but will, on the contrery, act as a well ad- 
justed balance wheel to the system. And, unlike Opposition 
gentlemen. I see nothing like a Government bark in it; and am 
surprised that the advocates of a National Bank should be se 
alarmed, if there were. But, say gentlemen, the money wiil 
no: be so safe asim a bank. But they forget that a bank has 
great liabilities, besides the claim for public deposites. They 
forget a}! experier.cetoo, Sir, who has forgotten the recent em- 
bezzlements by acashier of an Albany bank? The sameof a 
Philadelphia bank? And more recenuy still, of a Virginia 
bank, and many 6ther cases, in some of which, half of a large 
capital was cone, before the slightest suspicior? By the char- 
ter, the bond ofthe cashier of the United States Bank might 
be ently fifty thousand dollars. Mr. McCulloch informs us that, 
in 1903, the Bank of England lost, by the frau! of one of its 
cashiers, (Astlett,) more than one and a half millions of dollars; 
and that bank losta stil larger sum by the forgeries of Fauntle- 
roy.the banker. Banks are in human keeping, and exposed to 
the frailties of our nature. This bill contains the severest 
checks. But, say, they, this will benefit those who live vpon 
salaries. Reduce them if too high. Dut it will give Govern- 
ment a better currency than the people have. The Consti'ution 
Knows but one currency, and the people should be content 
with none other. . And whois the Government, but the mere 
servants ofthe people? Sir, there is no such thingas the Go- 
vernment’s money. The people own it all. And, too, is an 
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answer to the foolish cry of the “purse and swoid.” Not 
dollar can the President touch, without leave of the eeunn” 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that, in the discussion of a cousin 
so important, the debate should have contained any thing 
arguinentand reason. I regretted to heai one of my colleague 
charge this and the last Adnlnletretion as “faithless wad tee 
cherous,”’ and to hear some harsh language from another. ne 
New Yorker, I wish some one else had saul those things, gir 
it was easy for the President to have yielded to the clamor ex. 
cited by the banks; to have “eased away,” and gone with the 
current. It would have been easy for the late Presidentto have 
doneso in relation to a National Bank. What, then, but a 
sense of duty, and the hope of approval by the peopte and fiure 
generations, could have induced them to brave such bitter, hos. 
tility. Sir, approving consciences, and a candid world’ will 
amply repay them. ‘These tests will sendtheir names down to 
acgrateful posterity, and are most fortunate for them; and such 
is my admiration of this bill, that Ideem my ability to vote for 
it, mest important for me. But the gentlerhan from Penneylya. 
nia {Mr. Bipot) has been more particular. In his remarks 
yesterday, he spoke with great severity of our present Chief 
Magistrate. He denies him talent, and adduces as evidence of 
that, that he did not argue some Jaw case after it reached the 
court here. I deny the conclusion. So greatis the amount 
and importance of the business of some professional gentlemen 
of that State, that no other business would justify their absence, 
But what do my Whig colleagues eay to this?’ The man who 
suicceasfully competed with our Emmet, Van Vechten, Henry 
Williams, and al} the others of that galaxy of professional 
talent, as brig! t as ever adorned a bar, has, atter all, but inf rior 
talents! Sir, his bitrerest political opponents ever accorded to 
him the first rank in ability, and every trial, in stations the 
most trying to the powers of man, has approved their judgment, 
But he brings another charge—that he did not bear aruis durirg 
the last war. Sir, his services at that critical period were mox 
important to the country. The journals of my own State show 
what they were. He was the right arm of the patriotic Tomp. 
kins, and by his ability the support of that great State was ef. 
fectually given to the war. The “classification” bill, and many 
other matters, are lasting monumentsof his zeal and patriotism 
in those trying times. No New Yorker ever presumes to doult 
this. Buthe supported Clinton and not Madison. Sir, I have 
in my hand the address of the New York Committee, acting for 
the State Committee, at that period, to which I find high Demo. 
cratic names, and in which they say, they were not enemies io 
Mr. Madison, but preferred Mr. Clinton, because they believed 
he would prosecute the war with more vigor. He was of their 
own State, and they supperted him, not that they loved Madisun 
less, but Clinton more. Butonce more: I understood the hono. 
rable centleman to say that Clinton, in his dying momenis, 
execrated Mr. Van Buren for treachery. Does any man in New 
York believe this? Do not circumstances preclude it. Were not 
these illustriv us men friends at that time,and have not the grateful 
rons of the one, since felt the effects of that friendship. Sir, the 
gentleman Says Patrick Henry, had he known certain things, 
would have desired to have been buried with his face down- 
ward. Clinton, too, 1 believe, would iather have been so bu- 
ried than to have his grave made a speaking trumpet to slander 
his friend. Sir, tothe gentlemen from Pennsyivania 1 accord 
superior talents; and none, unwarped by prejudice, can deny 
the same, in a most eminent degree, to the object o° his attack. 
So far, then, they are kindred and lofty spirits; and 1 regret 
that, in the honorable gentleman’s valedictory, he should have 
shot a Parthian arrow, tipped with the poison of personal vitu- 
peration. : 

Mr. Chairman, a word upon the “divorce,” so called, and I 
havedone, Gentlemen implore Governmentto give the people 
a good currency. Sir, i: a Republican Government the con- 
federated power should be s'mple, well authorized, and well 
defined. Inthe exercive of iis functions there should be no as- 
sumption of doubtful authority, A_rule of clear right on'y can 
preserve harmony in the whole. If restrained by strict con- 
struction, none can complain. What right, then, has Congriss 
to give acurrency to the States? By what clause in the Consti- 
tution?) Does not that fix the currency, as far a8 we Can inler- 
fere?. How humiliating to these States would be such a step, if 
submitted to! Tt would hea great stride to consolidated power. 
No. There iz the instrument. By itall must eet. Nor, sir, 
would it be wise to do so, if we had the power. Danzerons to 
the purity of our elections won'd it be to mingle with them 
questions on thecurrcney. These latter appeal to the cupidiy 
of man, and excite his worst passions. It would be a tiitery 
upon the elective franchise. The very principle degrades the 
free elector. Ifthe price current is to elect our President, let us 
nminate a Jew, and fill that high office with some ceep 
scheming broker at once. 

Sir, this bill proposes to disconnect Government from all 
these dangers; to place us above their reach, and leave nought 
upon all but their plainest courtitutional vuty. For thia alone 
it is worthy the support of every freeman, who feels how dan- 
cerous it is to add the ebbsand flows of monetary influence of 
the deep surges of the political tempest. 


SPEECH OF MR. SLADE, 
OF VERMONT, 


In the Ffouse of Representatives, on the \8th and ih 
January, 1310-—-On the right of petition, the-power of Con- 
gress toabolicsh slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, the implied faith of the North and the South to 
each other in forming the Constitutions, and the principles, 
purposes, and prospects of Abolition. i 
‘Nhe question pending being upon a proposition to adopt the 

following as one of the standing rules of the House, viz; **That, 
uponthe presentation of any inemorial cr petition praying for 
the abolition of slavery or the slave trace in any District, Terri- 
tory, or Siate of tho Union, and upon the presentation of any 
resolution or oiher paper touching that subject, the reception of 
such memorial. petition, resolution. or paper shall Le considered 
as objected to, and the question of its reception shall be laid on 
the table, without debate or further action ther: on” — 

Mr. SLADE said he had not intended, until very recently, to 
address the House on the general question of slavery, pending 
the present discussion. It had been his purpoee to cenfine 
himself, in the remarks he had thought to make upon the 
proposiiion before the House, to a consideration of its absurdity 
as a rule, and its effect in abridging the right of petition, But 
the course which the detate ee and the great freedom 
with which gentlemen from the South had assailed those ef 
North who had petitioned for the abolition of slavery and 
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siavetrade in the District of Columbia, had induced him to 
hisdetermination. He no loager feit himself at liberty 
refrain trom going into the great question, though he felt quite 
unprepared to do it at the present tune. The discussion of that 
yestion had beea broughton by Southern gentiemen; and be 
could not hesitate to meet them upon it promptly. 

But, in doing thig, Mr. 8- said he shonid feel himself re- 

i as well by his respect for the House, as by cunsidera- 
tions of a higher character, from indulging ia the recrimna- 
tions which seme remarks he had heard hud tended to provoke. 
I was his purpose to address himself to the subject; aad he - 
tended, if he could not do it justice, at least to discuss it in a 
maoner besoning its grave importance and high character; and 
if, in the ardor of debate, ho snoult say any thing personally 
offensive to any, he begged to give assurance that it would be 
altogether unintentional. 

ABSURDITY OF THE PROPOSED RULE. 

The proposition (said Mr. S.) beiure ihe House is to amend its 
rales, by providing thatall petitions or other papers touching 
the abolition of slavery or the slave trade in any District, State, 
or Territory of the United States shali, upon presentation, be 
considered as being objected to, and the qaesiion of their recep- 
dion thereupon be laid upon the table without debate. ; 

My first edjectioa to this rule (said Me. 5.) is, that it involves 
an absurdity. [tis s ughtto make this ons of the standing rules 
ofthe House. Now; sir, whatis a rule? It is defined to be 
‘that which ts settled by authority or custom, for guidance and 
direction.” This is in accordance with the caption of our rules, 
which is as follows: “Standing rules and orders for conducting 
business in the House of Representatives of the United States.” 
They are to regulate the conducting of business. But is the 
proposition beiore us of the nature of a guide or regulator for 
the conducting of business? The essentia, element of business 
is action, But does this proposition contemplate any future ac- 
tion of the House? No. It anticipates and entirely eupersedes 
thataction. It, in the first place, declares that, upon the pre- 
sentation of petitions and pap rs of a certain characier, their 
reception shall be cousidered as beiag objected to. No actual 
odjection is contemplated; but it is declared, beforehand, that 
an objection sha!! be considered as being made. Is this a rule 
of action? It supersedes action. 

Again: The proposed rule declares that the question of re- 
ception, thus raised by a parliamentary fiction, shall be laid 
upon the table. Now, when the case shail arise, and ihe ques- 
tion of reception shalt be laid upya the table, what wili lay it 
onthe table? Tt will be this rule—not the acuon of the Hous 
atthetime. That will have been anticipated and superseded. 
And yet this is to be called a sianding rule for the conduciing 01 
the business of the House! Can any thing be more absurd! 

But, to make this adsurdity sull more appatent, let us look 
at the contemplated rule in connection with the twenty-first of 
the present rules. That rule declares that “ihe peutions having 
been presented and disposed of, reports from committees sh s!| 
be called for aad disposed of Resolutions shali then be called 
for in the same order, and disposed of by the same rules which 
apply to petitions.” The disposition of petitions, resolutions, 
and reports here provided for, evidently contemplates the action 
of the House when they are presented. Such disposition con- 
stitutes a partof the actual business of the House. It is, to 
do something withthem. And yet, if the proposition before us 
becomes a rule, that something will have been done, in effect, 
months, perhaps, before—leaving absolutely nothing to be done 
when the papers are presented. 

But, further: The Connstitution declares that “each House 
shall keep a journal of iis proceedings.” Now, Jet us see how 
the Clerk will journalize the proceedings under this rule. Sup- 

it to be adopted on the Ist of February. On the lat of 

uly next petitions are presented which comg within it. What 

will be the entry on our journal? To make it correspond with 
the real nature of this proceeding, it should be as foliows: 

On the first of July, 1310, Mr. ADAms presented the petition 
of five hundred men and five hundred women of Plymouth 
couaty, Massachusetts, praying fur the abolition of sl.very in 
the District of Columbia, which was considered as being ob- 
jected to; and the question of its reception was laid upon the 
table by a vote of the House on the first of February, 1840. 

Sach would be the absurdity of the journal, if it were to te}l 
the truth; because the truth would be, that there would no ac- 
tual proceeding on.the petition on the day of its presentation. 

The actign of the House would have been on the first of Febru- 
ary, and not on the first of July; and the journal could not be a 
journal of its preceedings on the later day. The reception of 
the petition would not be objected to on the first of July, but on 
the first of February; while the action of the House which 
would lay the question of reception va the table would have 
been on the first of February, and not on the firstof July. 

There would seem to be but one way of avoiding this ab- 
surdity, and that would be by giving such a construction to the 
rule as to compel some member to object on the first of July to 
the reception of the petition, and to compel a majority of the 
members to vote on that day to lay the question of reception on 
the table! I need notsay in what a ridiculous and degrading 
position this would place the House. It would, however, not be 
more ridiculous or degrading than for the House to sit here on 
that day, and witness the silent disposition of petitions uader 
this rule, as has been witnessed under the operation of former 
pees. Either of the results alluded to would be in perfect 

eeping with the folly and absurdity of the whole gag system, 
from the Pinckney gag of 1836 to the new-fangied gag we are 
w Bus again. What be f the right of the. 
again. at becomes o right of the members of 
this House to vote on the first of July next on the question ef the 
receptio 1 of the petition, in the case I have sup ? Who 
can constitutionally deprive mevf that right, and of the exer- 
cise of it by my yea or nay, provided I can obtain for that pur- 
aan mae of one-fifth of the members present on that 

3 
This denial of the right of voting would wear a more striking 
appearance of usurpation—though it would not be more so in 

nciple—in its application to new members, who might come 

to Congress, after the adoption of this rule, to fill vacancies; 
or in its application to those who, like the New Jersey members, 
may not have been abie to obiain their seats until afier the 
adoption of the rule. 


ru that such a member, on taking his seat, presentsa 
pokes and moves that it be referred to a committee—what 


astonishment on being told by the Chair that the pe- 
tition cannot be referred, and that even no motion to refer it can 
be entertained? But, says the astonished member, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a petition from my constituents, which I wish to hare this 
Hoth teodveund eousther, and I move that it be received and - 
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referred. TheChair, you respond, informs the gentleman that 
this petition is considered as being objected to, and that the 
question of its reception is laid upon the table. Considered as 
being objected to? replies the member. Considered? What 
does this mean? It was considered as being objected to on the 
first of February last, replies the Chair. But, says the mem- 
ber—his astonishment increasing—this petition was not in ex- 
istence onthe first of February. That, you reply, makes no dif- 
ference; the House considered that it might come into existence, 
aud be presented here; aod considered it proper that, when it 
should, it should be considered as being objected to, and it is 
therefore now considered as beiag objected to, and the question 
of its reception is laid upon the table. Laid upon the table! 
exclaims the member. How is it laid upon the table? Nobody 
has moved to lay itonthe table, and there has been no vote to 
that effect. How, then, isit laid upon the table? By a vote of 
the House on the first of February last, replies the Speaker. 
The tirst of February las! says the member. This petition 
was not then in being, and I, the Representative of the petition- 
ers, Was not here to vote. Before the question of the reception 
of this petition shall be decided; claim the right to vote upon 
it, and to record that vote on your journal. The gent’eman, you 
reply, cannot he allowed this poten a0 The question of recep- 
tron isc nsidered as made, and that question is laid upon the 
table; and the gentleman will take his seat ! ’ 

Thus ends the farce—a farce which | have seen acted over 
here a hundred times, in varied forms, during the last four 
years, though under the operation of gags which, for refinement 
of absurdity, can pretend to no equality with this. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another view in which the infringe- 
ment of right by the rule in question appears yet more flagrant. 
It really amounts to an enactment by this House that no peti- 
tien foe the abolition of slavery or the slave trade shall be re- 
ceived. ltseems, 1 know, to be otherwise. But it seems one 
thing while it is another; for, afler the enactment of the fa:ce 
wich the rule contemplate , the petition is still left in the 
hands which presented it. ‘Thisia the inevitable result, from 
the nature of the proceeding. ‘The order is, not that the petition 
shall be laid upon the table, but that the question of its rece p- 
tien shall be thus disposed of. But does the laying of the ques- 
tion of receptiin on the table amountto the reception itself? = It 
seems to me that this involves a manifest contradiction; for, if 
such isthe effectof laying that question on the table, then it 
puts the House in possession of the petition, and thus accom 
piishes the very thing wh ch the motion to lay tae question of 
recepiion on the tabie was lnteiuded to prevent. 

‘Phe result to which this process of reasoning brings us is in 
accordance with the fact; tor, in point of fact, the petition does 
hot pass out of the hands of the member presenting it until the 
quietus is given to the question whether it shall pass out of his 
hands and be received, by the vote to lay that question on the 
table. All that has ever passed from the member to the ¢lerk is 
the mere annunciation of the petition. Nothing 1s, in fact, re- 
cetved, but annunciation. The petition, therefore, in point of 
fact, as well as in contemplation of parliamentary law, remains 
in the hands of the member presenting it, 

So, then, whatever may be the strictly parliamentary result 
of the magic operation of this rule, the substance of it, all can 
see, is, that the petition has, to all substantial purposes, been 
rejected, and the petitioner treated with contempt. 

ABRIDGEMENT OF THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 

The petiveons being thus lett in the hands of the members 
presenting them, we are brovglitto the main objection—name- 
ly, that the effect of the rule would be to 7 the right of pe- 
thioa. ‘The Constitution (Art. lt of the amendments) declares 
that ‘Congress ehall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

“Petition.” What is it? To ask for something desired; and 
to ask of some being—individual or aggregate—who has ears 
to hear. It is essential, then, tothe enjoyment of the right of 
petition, that the petitioner should have access to the ear of 
power. It would bea mockery for power to say the right is 
perfect, and yet shut itself up beyon: the reach of the vision o1 
the voice of supplication. ‘The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and hisears are open to their cry.’”? What would 
the privilege of prayer be worth, if the ears of Divine mer- 
cy were not “open?’? “Oh thou that hearest prayer,” was 
the exclamation of David It has hence become a part of 
the description of the Almighty that He is “the hearer of 
prayer.”’ 

Suppose we draw a line around this Capitol, and say to the 
people, hitherto may you come with your petitions, but no fur- 
ther; and then tell them that they still have the right of peti- 
tion, because they have the use of pen, ink, and paper, and may 
draw up their petitions. Would not this be an insulting mocke- 
ry? If they may not come within that line, or what 1s essen- 
tially thesame thing, if they may not get their petitions to our 
ears, might they not just as well send them to the British Parlia- 
ment as to send them here? 


In defining the right of petition, I have anticipated, to some 
extent, the question, whether it would be abridged by the adop- 
tion and entorcement of the proposed rule. That rule, as | have 
shown, in effect refuses the reception of the petition, andleaves 
it in the handa of the petitioner. Or, if lam not correctin this 
view of the effect of therule, and, under it, the petition must go 
to the table, it is substantially the same thing, because in that 
case, to all practical purposes, the hearing and considering of 
the prayer is refused. -Whatever speculations there may be as 
to the critical construction of the rule, every petitioner will 
see and feel that his petition is rejected language the 
the proceeding is, We will not hear you! If this does not 
abridge the right of petition, ] ehould be glad to learn what 
would abridge it. 


Mr. Speaker, if we make the order now contemplated, how 
long think you will it be before we shall be called on to make an 
order that no petition touching the subject of slavery shall be 
presented here? Nothing would be more natural than such a 
transition; for, in the first place, the adoption of the rule now 
proposed will evince that there is no want of a disposition to go 
further, if necessary; and, in the next place, it will increase the 
disposition of the people to petition; and they will petition un- 
ti], to get rid of the annoyance, afd to avoid the moral influ 
ence of the apnunciation of tneir petitions here, their very p 
sentation will be su rd. And next will comea law making 
it penal to present such petitions. Let noone start at this sug- 

estion, for evch a law would not be a plainer violation of the 
nstitution than was the bill which came near passing the 
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Senate, prohibiting the transportation of abolition papers by the 
mail. 

The rule before us may seem to some a very small affair; 
but smaller encroachments on popular rights than this have 
grown to a fearful magnitude. history ef all usurpations 
shows that the disposition for encroachment uniformly increases 
with its acquisitions of power. The voraciousness of appetite 
is augmented by the aliment on which it feeds. 

Sir, itis like the letting out of waters. There was a striking 
example of this in my own State, A few boys thought to have 
alitule amusement by dutting a trench in the bank of a jarge 
pond, that they might see the discharge of the water into an 
adjoining ravine. The trench was cut, and the water began to 
run. But their amusement was soon changed into terror; for 
the running water gradually found ite way to the quicksand, 
when the chinnel suddenly deepened—the earth trembled— 
and the boys escaped for their lives; while the rushing wa- 
ters swept away the bank, and the whole pond seon moved 
onward, carrying before it trees, jences, mills, and dwellings 
in wild and wanton desvlation, until it reached a neighboring 
lake. 

Such was the emp'yiog of Glover pond. It is buta faint em- 
blem of what we may expect if we let out the waters through 
the channel we are now cutting. Sir, our motto should be, 
obsta principiis—stand upon your principles. In such a case, 
let there not te the slightest abandonment of them. Let nosug- 

estions ef temporary expediency be listened to for a moment. 

tat be remembered that the course which may be now adopt. 
ed, as an expedientto suppress the utterauce of hostility to ela- 
very, may hereafter be drawn into a precedent to justily at- 
tempts to suppress the popular voice on other subjects, and that 
thus, gathering strength, encroachment may go on from con- 
quering to conquer, until itshall sweep away the whole bay- 
rier which the Constitution has interposed as a security to the 
right of petition; and with it, at las’, all the guarantees of popu- 
lar rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the principles we are about to adopt has im- 
mense bearings. Let its tendency be well considered. There 
is no matter of public concernment to which it may not be 
made toapply—no great interest in the country which it may 
not reach. 

Suppose the South should, at some future time, find it neces- 
sary to petition for a reduction of a high tariff; what would hin. 
der the application of the principle of the coutemplated rule 
(which might have gained great strength by use) w that case? 
And how would Southern gentlemen feel, to be met here by the 
application and enforcement of such a rule as this? How would 
they like a sweeping eter, under which the petitions of their 
constituents should be considered as objected to} and considered 
as laid udon the table? What demonstrations of indignation 
and wrath might not be expecte:; and especially from the re- 
presentatives or that State (Virginia) in which originated the 
amendment of the Constitution expreesly inhibiting an abridg- 
ment of the right of petition? How biter would be the cup—- 
revurned to their own lips—which they are now endeavoring to 
force to the lips of others. 

I have spoken of petitions from the South. But the apptica- 
tion may be made to petitions from other quarters—to petitions, 
for example,from the North and East for an increase of duti¢s for 
the protection of their industry. By and by, petitions may come 
pouring in here for an investigation into the corruptions and 
abuses of the Executive Government—(and [ tell you, sir, the 
will come, unless abuses and corruptions are speedily checked) 
—and then it will be very convenient for power to take shelter 
behind such a sweeping rule asthis. The fear of excitement is 
now a prominent reason for suppressing petitions; then it will 
be a fear of exposure! 

But, while I am contending for the mght of petition, and 
maintaining that the reception of petitions ought not to be re- 
fused, I do not claim that this shall be regarded asa rule with- 
out any exception. Ladmitthat this House, as well as every 
other legislative body, may entertain the question of reception, 
not, however, in the form now contemplated, by a sweeping 
rule, but upon motion, as petitions may be presented. This, 
the English rules of parliamentary practice, which we have 
adopted, clearly recognise, it being required by them that, 
en a notion for receiving it (the petition) must be 

se: 


made and seconded, and a question put whether it shall be re- 
ceived.” 

The same right to entertain the question of reception is 
alse re ised fo the standing rules both of the Senate and of 


this House, each of them providing that “a brief statement of 
the contents’ of petitions “shall verbally be made by the intro- 
ducer;”’ and the former adding, expressly, that this shall be 
done “before any petition or memorial ehall be received and 
read at the table.” 

The right of petitions, thus recognised in the English and 
American patliamertary law, is founded in the obvious neces- 
sity thatevery legislative body should have the power of self. 
protection from abuse and Insult, assailing it under the ea- 
cred garb of petitions forredress of grievance, 

There chould also be a power of rejecting promptly all peti- 
tions for absurd, ridiculous, or impracticable objects, presented 
in a spirit of mere wantowhess; exampies of which will readily 
occur to every one. a 

There is, perhape, another pont on which the reception of 
petitions may be refused; and that is, the unconstitutionality of 
the action which they ask Congress tof@ke. This power is lia- 
ble, however, to great abuse, and should be exercised, as should 
the power of rejection in other cases, with extreme caution. 
The unconstitutionali:y of the action prayed. tor chould be fia- 
grantand undeniable; since, in questions between freedom and 

r, construction should always lean in favor of the former. 
Buch clear and undoubted cases, would be, for example, peti- 
tions that Congress would establish a retigion by law, or abolish 
the trial by jury, or grant titles of nobility, or permanently sus- 
pend the privilege o the wiit of habeas corpus, or passa bill of 
attainder, or an ex post facto law. Pyayers for euch objects 
would clearly not be for a “redress of grievarices.” The griev- 
ance would rather be thai Congress should be compelled to re- 
ceive and consider such petitions. 

In making the admission that the reception of petitions 
be refused on the ground of the clear and undoubted uncenst 
tutionality of the action prayed for, Ihave done it, knowing, of 
course, that it is on this ground that the reception of petitions 
praying for the abolition of slavery objected to. Lam wi 
to meet the a ot reception with this incumbrance, if 
be an incum os ; for 1 —- — 1 a ae to 
urge reasons authority in support o of 
Congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade here, shall 


put gentlemen upon showing, not merely that the 
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ty of such legisiation is doubtful, but that it is not most clear and 

undeniable. 

Ihave admitted the exceptions to the general rule,'hat petition 
should be received and considered, not only from a regard io the 
principles whichseem to demand them, but froma regard to 
the righi of petition itself. My very desire to mainiain whe ga- 
credness of the right leads me todesire that it niay not be en- 
cumbered with a claim to unlimited license. 

Thus limited and guarded from abuse, the right of petition is, 
next to the right of suffrage, the most importaut and efficient of 
the political rights securedto the péuple. I carries withita 
tremendous power; for, though it wears the modest garb of'a 
right to request, it really possesses, by its moral influence, and 
by the consciousness of responsibility which awakens in the re- 
presentative body, the power almost of command. The right 
of suffrage can be exercised but periodically—that of petiuon 
continually. Itis a standing constitutional medium of commu- 
nication from the people to their representatives, _ lie sacred- 
ness should be guardeu, therefore, with the most wakeful jea- 
lously; and it is thus guarded, There is nd right concerning 
which the people are more jealous than this. Wo, wo, to the 
representative who, under any pretence, however specious, 
treats it with contempt. ‘To associute any causa,no matter what, 
with 7 denial of this right, will be sure to bring it into 
dierredit, if. not we overwhelm it wath rain. 

Thus far, Me. Speaker, Ihave spoken of the proposed rule 
1a reference to ts application to petitions. But there is a class 
of papers which « wiilapply, of a very different character. 
I mean resolutions of State Legislatures touching the subject of 
slavery. Such resolutions I now hold in my haud, adepred by 
the Legislature of my own State at iis last session, and which it 
is my purpose Lo present to this House as seon as it shall -be in 
order to do so, Under the operation of the proposed rule, the 
reception ef those resolutions will be “considered” as objected 
to,and the question of their reception will be considered as 
laud upon-the table! 

Now, sir, [put it to the State Rights members of this House, 
as wel! as toali others, whether they are realy to adopt a rule 
which shall thus act on resoluuions of the sovereign States of 
this Union. The States do not present themselves here in the 
attitude of petitioners. They are sovereign States. They ask 
nothing. They exercise the right of resolving, and of making 
known to us their rebolutions. Such is their rue character 
and posiiion. We are not at liberty to assume the possibility of 
their passing any resolutions which this House can rightfully 
refuse to receive, either on account of their manner or ther 
matter, And, sir, in accordance with this view of their charac- 
ter and their relauou to this body, I shall, when 1 prevent the re- 
solutions to whfch I have referred, announce that I present reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, which, in the 
name of that S:ate, | demand to have read and considered. 

And now, sir, | againask, Will State Rights gentlemen vote 
fora rule which shall cast down the sovereign States of this 
Union from the high and independent position they thus right. 
fully occupy, when their resolves are presented for considera- 
tion here? Sir, they cannot, they will not, do it. 

POWER OF CONGKESS TO ABOLISH SLAVARY AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to a grave and important question, 
namely, that of the constitutional power of Congress to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. The 
right to adopt the rule before us, and thereby reject al! petitions 
and other papers touching that subject, is claimed on the ground 
that no such power exisis. I have asserted that it does exist, 
and | will now proceed to prove it 

All power over this subject is derived from the grant of pow 
er in tue Constitutiun, which declares (ec. 8, Art. 1,) that “Con- 
gress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases Whatsoever over such District(not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept- 
aace of Congress, become the seat of the Guvernment of the 
United States,” 

What is the extent of the power of legislation here granted? 

In the first place, itis “exclusive.” There is no other concur- 
rentjurisdicuon. ‘To the tull extent of its power of legislation, 
whatever it may be, Congress excludes all other legislation, so 
60 that the States to whose jurisiiction the territory forming the 
Disirict originally belonged, have no more power to extend their 
legislation vo it, than the States of Georgia or Maine. 

In the next place, it extends to “all cases whatsvever.’’ No 
effort to fiad langu ige granting all possible power of legislation 
could have selected terms more comprehensive than these. 
“All cases whatsoever’’—embracing, of course, a range of ob- 
jects as wide, and a power of acting on them as ample and ex- 
tended as fall within the competency of any Legislature. 

And this extentef the power of its legislation is in perfect 
accordance with the exclusiveness of the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over the territory. All other legislative authority being 
excluded, there arises an obvious necessity that thut of Con- 
giess should be complete; otherwise the people of the District 
would be left without a Legislature, competent to the necessary 
and indispensable purposes of government. 

But further, Look at the sweeping language of the grant of 
power to legislate for this District, intontrast with the specific 
grants of power to legislate for the country generally. In re- 
gard to the latter, this Government is one of specifically granted 
powers. Thus, forexample, in the first sixteen clauses of the 
Sth section of ihe Ist arucie of the Constitution, Congress isau- 
thorized, among other things, to regulate commerce, to coin 
money, toestablish post offices and post roads, to declare war, 
to raise and support armies, and to provide aod maiotain a 
navy,etc. All the powers (iacluding, of course, the power to 
pass laws necessary and proper for carrying these powers inio 
execution) not thus specifically g:anted, were reserved w the 
Siates, or to the people, 

Now, why was the language changed in the 17th clause of the 
8th article, from the specification, as 1a the previous sixieen 
clauses, of particular casea in which Congreaf might legisiate, 
to the general grant of power to legislate ‘in all cases whaiso- 
ever?’ Why did not the 17th clause also specify the particular 
casesin which Congress might legislate for the District? No 
other answer can be given to this question than chat it was in- 
tended to grantall legislauive power—to make uo exception—to 
leave nothing fer tie control, either of the people of the Dis. 
trict, or of any other power; so that the great cesiga of setting 
aparta separate distiict for the seat of the Government of the 
United States might be fully answered namely, that of having 
it subjected to the jurisdiction and control of ao other power. 

But again. If the power of Coagress to legislate for the Dis- 
trict is limited, who is to determine what the limitation thall 
he? Why exclude the subject of slavery rather than any other 
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subject? If “all cases whatsoever’ mean only some Cases, 

who is to determine what those some cases are? One may ex- 

clude slavery ~ar.other the matter of the currency—another the 
prohibition of lotteries—another the suppression of duelling— 
anotherof gambling, and another the power to punish crimes, 

What is right? Who shall determine? Who can determine. 

Mr. Speaker, ir we leave the plain, intelligible terms of the 
grant of power in this case, and resort to implication, we leave 
a solid rock for the trembling quicksand, which will sink be- 
neath us. 

But do any still doubt with regard to the completeness of the 
power of Congress over this District? If my reasoning has 
tailed to convince them, l@me cali your attention to the ex posi- 
tion given to this clause of the Constitution by distinguished 
men at the time of its adoption. 

Mr. Manpison has been justly styled the father of the Constitu- 
tion. In the forty-third number of tie Federalist, speaking of 
the clause in question, he said: 

“The ind:spensable necessity of complete authority at the 
seat of Government carries its own evidence with it. Itisa 
power exercised by every a of the Union—I might 
say, of the world—by virtue of its general supremacy.” 

“Complete” was the simple, significant, compreheusive term 
used by Mr. Madison to express his idea of the power. 

Let me next turn to the debates in the Virginia Convention, 
during its deliberations upon the adoption of the Constitution. 
Virginia authority, I think, must be good here on this subject. 
On looking into these debates, I find that the clause of the Con- 
stitution now In question was objected to by several leading 
meinbers of the conveotion, expressly on the ground of the un- 
limited extent of the power which it conferred on Congress. 
Mr. Grayson said that, “afler mature deliberation, he could 
not find that the ten miles square was to be looked upon even as 
part of a State; but to be totally independent of all, and subyect 
to the exclusive legislation of Congre s.””> Mr. Mason said 
“this clause gives an unlimited authority, in every possible case, 
within the Dis‘rict.”””. Patrick Hawry called it ‘unlimited, un- 
bounded authority.” 

Mr. Mapison, who participated in the debate, admitted the 
correctness of the consiructien to which I have referred, by re- 
plying to the argument against the adoption of the Constitution, 
thus drawn from the “unlimited, unbounded authority’? wbich 
it conferred—that “there must be a particular cession by par- 
ticular States of the District to Congress; and the States may 
settle the terms of the cession,” and “naay make what stipula- 
tion they please in it.’’ 

I have thus shown—from the express language of the Con- 
stitution—from the necessary exclusiveness of the jurisdiction 
of Congress—from the language of the grant of power in this 
case, in contrast with the other grants-of power—-from the ab- 
sence of every thing from the Constitution which can enable us 
to determine what exercise of legislative power, if any, shall be 
excepted from the grant in question—and from contemporane- 
ous construction—that Congress possess the constitutional pow- 
er to abolish slavery andthe slave-trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you what construction 
has since been put upon this grant by Congress, by committees 
of Congress, by members of Congress from slaveholding States, 
by the people of this District, and by men now occupying the 
highest stations in this Government. 

On the Ist of March, 1816, the House of Representatives, on 
motion of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into 
the ex.stence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves, carried 
on in and through the District of Columbia, and to report whe- 
ther any, and what, measures are necessary for putting a stop to 
the same.”’ 

This resolution, it will be observed, did not contemplate the 
mere regulating of the slave-trade, but the annihilation of it. 
Nobody can pretend that the action of Congress which the reso- 
lution contemplated did not involve the whole question of slave- 
ry here—the power to abolish the slave-trade manifestly mclud- 
ing the power to abolish s'avery. 

The committee appointed under this resolution were Messrs. 
Randolph and Kerr, of Virginia, Maryatt, of South Carolina, 
Goldsborough, of Maryland, and mopkinson, of Pennsylvania. 
This committee, four of whom were from slaveholding States, 
manifested their concurrence with the House in its acknowledg- 
ment of the power of Congress over the subject of slavery by 
asking for authority tosend for persons and papers, which the 
House granted. 

The committee, on the 30th of April, reported sundry deposi- 
tions taken by them, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
And here terminated the whole proceeding! Although Mr. 
Randolph, on offering the resolution, urged the necessity of im- 
mediate action, and declared that “if the business was declined 
by the House, he would undertake it himself, and ferret out 
of their holes and corners the villains who carried it on,” yet, 
“the business’? was never prosecuted beyond the taking and re- 
porting of the depositions, which depositions, by the way, are 
not now to be found on the files of this House! 

The zeal of Mr. Randolph and of the committee appears to 
have suddenly evaporated! They discovered that they were at- 
tacking the “Patriarchal institutions,” and shaking what has 
since been called “the corner-stone of our rapublican edifice’ — 
and desisted! tut they showed, and the House showed, that 
they considered the power of Congress over the subject of 
slavery here to be as complete as over any other subject. 

On the Lith of January, 1827, the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, by their chairman, Mr. Powell, of Virginia, said, 
ina report to the House: ‘’The-Congress of the United States 
has, by the Constitution, exclusive jurisdiction ever this Dis- 
trict; and has the power upon this subject, (the imprisonment 
ef free negroes as runaways, and their sale into slavery,) as 
up7o all other subjects of legislation, to exercise unlimited dis- 
cretion.” “Unlimited”? was the very word used by Patrick 
Henry in the Virginia Convention, to express his idea of the 
extent of the power. ti 

I come now to a still more distinct recognition of the power 
for which I contend. : 

On the 9h of January, 1829, the House of Representatives, 
on motion of Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, adopted the following 
resolution: : 

“Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Columbia 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing by law 
fur the gradual} abolitian of slavery within the District, in such 
manner that the interest of no individual shal! be injured 
thereby.” aks 

This resolution was passed by a vote of 114 to 66; and it is 
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worthy of remark that, of those who voted ij : 
eleven were from the slave States, viz: a frac aiemuativg 
two from Maryland, three from Virginia, one from ine 
rolina, one from Tennessee, and three from Kentucky 
__ On the 29.h of January the Committee for the District of c 
‘umbia reported a bill, providing, among other things, that - 
slave should be imported into the District; and that, upon = 
importation, the slave should be free, on leaving the rm such 
wihin ten days. Of the committee of seven who thus oa 
— the oe a over the subject of slavery here. 
there were four from slave States, viz: two f, ; ? 
*wo from Maryland. z , rom Virginia and 

It further appears that on the 20th of April, | i 
bill was reported by Mr. Washington, of Meryland ch sinilar 
of the Committee for the District of Columbia. , ~— 

In April, 1836, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina 
man of a committee on Abolition, read the . 
tutions: 

“ Resolved, Tnat Congress possess no constitutional authorit 
to interfere, in any way, with the institution ofslavery in an of 
*he States of this Confederacy. y 

“Resolved, ‘That Congress ought not to interfere, in any wa 
with slavery in the District of Columbia.” Ys 

Here, azain, the power to legislate on the subject of slay 
here is clearly admitted, by the marked difference in the phrase. 
ology of the two resolutions; the first expressly declaring that 
Congress have no constitutional power to interfere with slavery 
inthe States, while the second merely declares that Congress 
ought net to interferein this District, omitting all reference to 
the Constitution. 

Tn accordance with these proceedings, which show the recog. 
nition by the House of Representatives and its committees of 
the power in question, is the presentation by members of 
Congress from the slave States of Abolition memorials, viz: 

By Mr. Rhea, of Tennesse*, January 14, 1822, from citizeng 
of that State, for the gradual abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, December 13, 1824, from 
citizens of that State, praying for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in the United States. 

By Mr. Barney. of Mary!and, on the lith of February, 1g28 
from citizens of Baltimore, for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of North Carolina, March 30, 1329, 
from citizens of that state, praying Congress to take measures 
for - entire abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia; 
ant 

By Mr. Washington, of Maryland, March 5 1830, from in. 
habitants of the county of Frederick, in that State, for the same 
object. 

o these expressions of opinion by individual members of 
Congress from slave States, | add that of Alexander Smyth. of 
Virginia, in the debate on the Missouri question, in January, 1820, 
in which he said: 

“Ifthe future freedom of the black is your real object, and 
nota mere pretence, why do you not begin here? Within the 
ten miles square you have undoubted power to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation. Produce a bi!l to emancipate the slaves in the 
District of Columbia, or, if you prefer it, to emancipate those 
born hereafter.’’ 

From these recognitions of the power in question, I turn to 
admissions of the power by the people of this District. 

In the year 1802, the Grand Jury of the county of Alexandria 
made a formal presentment of theslave trade as a “grievance.” 
H iving described the trade, with its horrible and heartrending 
atrocities, they say: “We cunsider these grievances demanding 
legislative redress.” ’ 

Let me stop a moment to consider the language of this pre- 
sentment—“grievances!’? We have been told that slavery and 
the slave trade here are no grievance, whose redress can be 
prayed for, because Congress have no power over the subject. 
Not so thought the Grand Jury of Alexandria. And then, again, 
we aré told that slavery and the slave trade are no grievance to 
the people of the North, because their interests are not affected 
by them. How were the interesis of the grand jurors of Alex- 
andria affected by what they presented as a grievance? It did 
not take away their property—it did not destroy their health, or 
endanger their lives, but it outraged their feelings; and there- 
fore it wasa “grievance.” It outrages the feelings of my con- 
stituents; and therefore it isa grievance to them. Itis an out- 
rage committed under the authority of the laws of Congress, 
for which they share a responsibility; and therefore they ask for 
their repeal. 

But Ihavein my hand a still stronger expression on the sub- 
ject from this District. It isa memorial earnestly praying for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade here, signed by more 
than eleven hundred citizensof the District, presented to Con 
gress in 182°; among the signers of which were Chief Justice 
Cranch, Judge Morsell, and Gen. Van Nes, besides a ds fum- 
ber of others of the most intelligent and respectable of thé inha- 
bitants of the District. And now, sir, listen to the expression 
of their opinion upon the power of Congress. 

After describing in glowing language the horrors of the slave 
trade here, comparing it with the foreign slave trade, denounced 
and punished as piracy; and speaking of “the reproach of in- 
consistency cast upon the free institutions established among 
us,” they i , : 

“We behuld these scenes ee taking place among us, 
and lament our inability to prevent them. The people of this 
District have, within themselves, no means of legislative re- 
dress; and we therefore appeal to your honorable body as the 
only one invested by the American Constitution with the power 
to relieve us.”’ é 

Two years after the presentation of this memorial, viz: in 
January, 1830, the Grand Jury of the county of Washington ex- 
pressed their conviction of the power of Congress over this sub- 
ject. in a communication addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia, in which they gave an ap- 
pailing descri,ion of the slave trade,'and declared that “the 
inhuman practice is 90 shocking to the moral sense of the 
community, as to call loudly fur the interposition of Con- 

ress.” 

Let me present you, Mr. Speaker, with the additional testimo- 
ny oftwo distinguished men, and I shall have done with the ques- 
tion of constitutional power. I refer to the declarations of the 
two highest officers of this Government. 

Ia the United States Senate on the Ist of February, 1820, in 
the debate on the Missouri question, RicHarp M. Jounson of 
Kentucky said: : 

“In the District of Columbia, contain a ulation of 
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30,000 souls, and probably as many slaves as the whole Territory 
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the power of providing for their gmancipation rests 
of o> 4 tg Why, then’ this heartrending sympathy 
= the slaves of Missouri, and this cold inseusibility, this eternal 
fee shy towards the sl.ves in the District of Columbia?” 

‘And now I give you the testimony of the present Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, whom no one will suspect of a want 
ofinclimation to please the South, by denying the constitutional 

wer of Congress over this subject, if it were possible to find 
even plausible reasons forsuch adenial. In a letter to a com- 
mittee of geatiemen in North Carolina, of the 6th of March, 1336, 
Mr. VAN BUREN said: : 

"+ would not, from the lights now before me, feel myself safe 
jn pronouncigg that Congress does not possess the power of 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia !”” 

Tais was Mr. Van Buren’s way of affirming the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery here. 
js THS ABOLITION OF SLAVERY WITHIN THE COMPSTENCY OF 

LEGISLATION? 

Having thus shown that the language of the grant of power to 
jegislate for this District, necessarily, in the absence of express 
jimitation, extends to every possible “‘case’’ of legislation, and 
that this is in accordance both with ancient construction and 
modern practice, I come to consider some objections which are 
urged against the exercise of the power. coe 

tis said that it is not comyetent for legislative power to 
abolish slavery; and that, inasmuch as the grant of power to 
Congress must necessarily be limited to “cases’? within the 
competency of ‘egislation, therefore the “all cases whatsoever’? 
ofthe Constitution cannot be taken to embrace the “case’’ of 

very. 
ON legislative power is, I admit, competent to do every thing. 

it cannut, for example, act by law upon the consciences or the 
faith ofmen. It cannot compel or sanction the commission of 
crime. It cannot enact that husbands shall not protect their 
wives, or that pareats shall not provide for their children, or 
that female chastity shall be exposed to violation; and so of 
many other cases! mightspecify. Itcannot pass such laws, for 
the very same reason that it could not rightfully pass the laws by 
which slaves are holden here; and for the very reason why it is 
bound to repeal them, namely, because such laws are con- 
trary to the gieat law of nature, which no human legislation 

may violate. — » 9 

But what is it to abolish slavery? Slavery, it should be re- 
membered, is the mere creature of statute, or positivelaw. It 
isunknown to the common law. “It is” (said Lord Mansfield, 
near seventy yearsago, in the celebrated case ef the negro So- 
merset, which every iawyer has of course read) “‘It is so odious, 
that nothing can be suffered to support it but positive law.” 
What is it, then, to abolish slavery? It is simply to repeal the 
positive laws which sustain it—to open the foul dungeon, locked 
by the key of unjust legislation, and permit the slave to walk 
forth and breathe the pure, invigorating atmosphere of the com- 
mon law. Itisto restore to its just efficacy the great fundamen- 
tal law of natural justice, on which the common law is 
founded—a law written upon every maa’s conscience and ia 
every man’s heart. : 

This Congress is called on to do by the petitions which we are 
now contriving meanssummarily to reject. It is by the siatute 
laws of the United States, and by them alone, that men are made 
slaves in this District. Te Congress of the United States have 
passed laws repealing the law of eternal justice; and the peti- 
tioners ask us to repeal the repealing laws, and restore the law 
repealed to its full force and efficacy. They ask us to remove 
the crushing wight we have placed upon the soul and the body 
of the slave, and permit him to rise up and walk. They ask 
this in the name of justice. And are we to be told that we have 
no power to grant their request? Had we power to enact these 
laws? Where did we getit? If the Constitution gave it, (which 
Ideny,) does it not give us p wer to repeal them? Have we 
power to passa law making men the property oftheir fellow 
ment? and have we no power to pass a law restoring to them the 
ownership of themselves? : 

Will any one talk of vested rights, which we should thereby 
violate? I deny that there are, or ever can be, in justice, any 
vested rights in such a case. It has been said by a great states- 
man that “that is property which the law makes property.” If 
by this proposition is meant that what the law makes property 
is property, according to law, I do not, of course, deny it. This 
would be merely saying that law is law. But if itis intended to 
affirm that what the law makes property is rightfully and justly 
property, then I deny it utterly. The law may make the decla- 
ration, and the power of the State may enforce it, and the com- 
munity may, of necessity, submit; but, after all, it will be a 
mere law of force, and not of right, unless, according to the phi- 
losophy of theinfidel Hobbes, “the sole foundation of right and 
wrong is the civil law.”? Thatis the philosophy for slavery, but 
not for the freedom which finds the rule of right and wrong in a 
higher law than that of the State. 


Let me test this proposition to which I have referred, by an 
example. Suppose we enact a law declaring that the first red 
man from the Western wilds who mav chance to fall within 
your power shall be your property. Would our law make him 
property? Would not the voice of nature, and the voice of this 
nation, unite in thundering an indignant no to such an inquiry? 


Whence is derived the original idea of property? It is not the 
creature of statute law. There are no statutes declaring that 
lands and houses, and cattle. and the productions of human 
skill and industry, shall be property. ‘There are statute laws 
regulating their alienation and descent, but none declaring that 
they may be the subjects ofownership by man. And this for 
the best of reasons. ere isa law older than all human laws, 
and above all human laws, which has settled the matter. It is 
the law of nature; which is nothing more or less than the will 
of the great original proprietor. That proprietor never stamped 
on man the quality of property. He never authorized one man 
to own another man; nor did [le ever] authorize a Legislature 
to make a law giving such ownership. Ownership in man? 
You may as well talk of owning the starsor the sun. No. Man 
was made to be the owner ol himself. Every quality of his no- 
- nature, and every aspiration of his undying spirit, proclaim 
jt- 

Having shown that the Abolition of slavery is, upon the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, within the competency of legislation, 
let me now advert, briefly, to the history of Abolition, to show 
how extensively oP nciplea have been acted on. It may 
surprise those who habitually regard Abolition as the mere fun- 
gus creation of moon-struck fanaticism, to learn the extent to 
which its ‘ ”? as they are called in derision, have 
been actually made the basis of legislation. I hold in my hand 
the 5th number of the Anti-slavery Examiner,” in which I find 
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the following very brief ‘summary of the history of Abolition, 
which I beg permission to read: 

“The Abolition decree of the Great Council of England was 
passed in 1102. The memorable Irish decree, ‘that all English 
slaves in the whole of Irelan: be immediately emancipated and 
restored to their former liberty,’ was issued in LI7L. Slavery 
in Englan? was abolished by a general charter of emancipation 
in 1281. Passing over many instances of the abolition of slave- 
ry by law, both during the Middle Ages and since the Reforma- 
tion, we find them multiplying as we approach our own times. 
In 1776, slavery was abolished in Prussia by special edict. In 
St. Domingo, Cayenne, Gaudaloupe, and Marunique, in 1794, 
where more than 600.000 slaves were emancipated by the 
French Government. In Jaya, 1811; in Ceylon, 1815; in 
Buenos Ayres, 1816; in St. Helena, 1819; in Colombia, 1821; by 
the Cougress of Chili in 1821; in Cape Colony, 1823; in Malat- 
ca, 1825; in the southern proviaces of Brmah, 1825; in Boli 
via, 1825; in Peru, Guatemala, and Montevideo, 1828; in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, the Bermudas, the Bahavas, Aquilla, 
Mauritius, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, the Virgiu Islands, (Bri- 
tish,) Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Vincent’s, Grenada, 
Berbice, Tobago, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Honduras, Demerara, 
Essequibo, and the Cape of Good Hope, on the lst of Augus', 
1831. But, waiving details, suffice it to say that England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Germany, have all, and often, given their testimony to the 
competency of the legislative power to abolish slavery. Ia our 
own country, the Legislature of Pennsylvani: passed an act of 
abolition in 1780, Connecticut in 1784, Rhodé Island in 1784, 
New York in 1799, New Jersey in 1804, Vermont by Constiiu. 
et 1777, Massachusetts in 1780, and New Hampshire in 

7%. 

Here, sir, aro the “abstractions” of Abolition, embodied in 
the legislation of Europe and America during the last five hun- 
dred years; and yet we are told that legislative power is in- 
competent tothe abolition of slavery ! 

To the evidence thus furnished of the recognition of the com- 
petency of legislative power to abolish slavery, by its actual 
abolition, I may add the admission of it clearly implied in the 
Constitutions of five of the slaveholding States of this Union— 
namely, those of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
and Arkansas—all of which expressly prohibit the Legislatures 
of those States from passing laws for emancipating slaves with- 
out the consent of their owners—thereby admitting that, with- 
out such prohibition, the power to pass such laws would exist. 

To all thisI mightadd the authority of numerous distinguish- 
ed names from among slaveholding statesmen and jurists of 
our country; such as Pinckney and Martin of Maryland, and 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Pendleton, Mason, 
Wythe, Lee, and St. George Tucker. of Virginia. 1 shall refer 
mo e fully to the declarations of some of them hereafter, for 
another purpose. I will only here say, that General Washing- 
ton repeatedly declared that the abolition of slavery ought to be 
effected “by legislative authority,’’ and that “at a period not re- 
mote. 

But I have further authority on this point, in the action of this 
Government itself, to which I desire now to call your attention, 
and in which you will find the power ofaholishing slavery ex- 
ercised in cases in which it was much less clearly authorized 
than it is in the case before us. 

The abolition of the slave trade, no one will deny, involvesthe 
great principle ef the right to abolish slavery. That trade on 
the high seas, in American vessels, Congress has abolished, or 
attempted to abolish. It hasauthorized the commanders of its 
armed vessels to capture the slaveship, take from its owner his 
cargo of men, and bring in his vessel for condemnation, and 
himself for trialas a pirate. 

Now, by what authority has Congress thus interfered to 
wrest from citizens of the United Siates men bought with their 
money? By what authority has it interfered with “vested 
rights?’ By what authority does it thus take “private proper 
ty?’ Does the Constitution say that Congress may legislate 
in “all cases whatsoever’ touching the African slave trade? No. 
Itsimply declares that “the Congress shall have power to regu. 
late commerce with foreign nations.”’ It is upon the founda- 
tion of this simple grantof power that Congress has reared its 
structure of slave-trade- prohibiting legislation, and has brought 
up, the top-stone of the noble edifice, the punishment of 

eath. 

But further. Congress, by anact passed on the 7th of April, 
1798, prohibited, under a heavy penalty, the importation of 
slaves from any place without the limits of the United States, 
into the Territory. of Mississippi; and declared that, upon such 
importation, such slaves should be free. It also, on the 26th of 
March, 1801, enacteda similar prohibition of the importation 
of slaves into the Territory of Orleans, with a similar provi- 
sion for their freedom. 

By what authority were these abolition acts passed? Simply 
in virtue of that clause of the Constitution which declares that 
“the Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States;” a power by no means 
as clearly reaching the “case’’ of abolition, as that of legislating 
“in all cases whatsoever” within and for the “ten milessquare.” 
Let it not be said that the prohibitions to which I have just al- 
luded were enacted under the authority of thatclause of the 
Constitution to which Ihave before referred the abolition of the 
foreign slave trade, since the authority derived from that clause, 
to prohibit the importation of slaves, was prohibited to be ex- 
ercised prior to the year 1808; while theee acts prohibiting their 
Importation into the Teriitories of Mississippi and Orleans 
were passed in 1798 and 1804. 

But there is a still more striking illustration of the pushing 
of legislation to “the verge” of constitutional power in favor of 
human liberty, in the celebrated ordinance of 1787 “for the go- 
vernment of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio.” The sixth of the “articles of compact’ of that 
ordinance declares that “there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes.” This article not only prohibited the 
future introduction of slaves into the Northwestern Territory, 
but, in effect, abolished the slavery which then existed there. 
This is sufficiently obvions from the terms of the ordinance, 
And such is the effect which has been given to it by judicial de 
cision. Trefer to the case of Harvey and others ve, Decker and 
Hopkins, decided by the Supreme Court of Mississippi, in the 
year 1818.— Walker's reports, p. 36. 

This was the case of three slaves who had been taken by 
Decker from Virginia to the Northwestern Territory. in 1784, 
where they remained until after the ordinance of 1787, and un- 
til the year J816. How the case came up for adyudication in 
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Mississippt does not appear. It was fully argued upon a mo- 
tion for a new trial, and the Court decided that the slaves were 
emancipated by the ordinance of ’S7. One of the points made 
in the case Was, that whatever might be the effect of the ordi- 
nance, the slaves were enrancipated by the Constitution of In- 
diana, ad _— in 1816. This was resisted on the ground that to 
give it such an effect would be to violate vested rights. The de- 
cision of the court on this point, coming from the highest jadi- 
cial tribunal of a slave State, is worthy of special notice. 
“What (say the court) are these vested rights? Are they 
derived from nature, or from the municipal jaw? Slavery is 
condemned hy reason and the laws of nature. i exists, and can 


only exist through municipal regulations; and, in matiers of 
doubt, is it not an unquestioned rule that courts must jean in 





Savorem vite@et libertatis? Admiuing it was a doubtfol point 


whether the Constitution was to be considered prospective in ite 
operation or not, the defendants say, You take from us a vest- 
ed rizht arising from municipallaw. The petitionets say, You 
would deprive us ofa natural right guarantied by the ordi- 
nance and Constitution? How should the court decide, if con- 
stryctica was really to determine it? In favor of liberty.” 

That the practical! effect of the ordinance was to emancipate 
the slaves within the Territory at the time of its adoption, (and 
that, too, let it be remembered, without compensation, appears 
from the fact that slavehoiders ia the Territory petitioned Con- 
gress fora repeal of that part of the ordinance touching the 
subject of slavery, upon the ground that it had such an 
effect. I refer to the memorial of “the inhabitants of 
the counties of St. Clair and Randolph,” Tilinvis, presented 
to Congress on the 12th of January, 1796. Ii is an inte 
resting document, embodying as it does the principal arguments 
now urged, and always urged, against the emancipation of 
slaves without the consent of their owners; and showing the 
tenacity with which slavery clings to its wrongful possessions. 
Let me state the substance of it, 

The memorialists dec.ared the ordinance to be contrary to @ 
fundamental principle in all free countries, “that no ex post 
facto \aw should ever be made.” They stated that they were, 
at the date of the ordinance, possessed of a number of slaves, 
which the sixth article “seemed to deprive them of, without 
their consent or concurrence;” and they complained that the 
effect of that article was to deprive them, not only of the alavea 
holden by them atits date, but~what was a great grievance !|-— 
of the children of those slaves born after that date; their right 
to whom, they affirmed—and, as I think, with great truth—to 
be as indefeasible as the right of their parents, They close 
their complaint by saying that, so far asit respected them, the 
ordinance was a)together ex parte; and that, if they had been 
consulted, they would never have made a compact depriving 
them of their most valuable property. 

Such was the ordinance of 1787—an ordinance passed unani- 
mously, with the exception of a single vote. It is worthy of 
remark that, although this ordinance was drawn by a distin- 
guished member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dans,] yet the idea 
of abolishing slavery in the Northwestern Territory wae origi- 
nally brought out by Mr. Jeflerson, having been suggested by 
him in 1784, in his report, as chairman of a committee of Con- 

ress, ofa plan for the government of the Territory. 

And now, sir, by what authority did the Congress of '87 thus 
abolish slavery in the Northwestern Terri@ry? Wasthere any 
power to do it conferred by the Articles of Confederation which 
will at all compare with the authority siven to Congreas in the 
present Constitution to abolish slavery here? None will pretend 
it. And yet the ordinance was passed, and slavery abolished— 
so strong was the anti-slavery feeling of that day—so ready were 
the men of the Revolution to strain authority to the very utmoat, 
for the purpose of banishing slavery from the land which free- 
men’s blood had been profusely poured out to redeem from op- 
pressien’s power. 


OBJECTION— PROPERTY CANNOT BE TAKEN WITHOUT PROCESS 
OF LAW, NOR WITHOUT COMPENSATION. 

But it is said that the power to legislate “in all cases whatso- 
nvex”’ is restrained from abolishing en by the filth of the 
amendments to the Conatitution, which declares that “no per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” be reply to this is, that theterm “property,’’ 
as used in the amendment, cannot be there taken to mean slaves 
because the Constitution itself calls them persons, and treate 
themassuch. They are described in the second section of the 
fourth article as “persons held to service or labor;”’ and in the se- 
cond section of the first article, which provides for their being 
represented inthis body, they are spoken of as “all other per- 
sons.” If, then, it had been intended to prohibit the taking of 
slaves “without due process of law,” then the amendment 
should have so described them. ‘The Constitution must be 
made its own interpreter; and it calls them “persons”’ No 
mere intendment, therefore, can include them within the mean- 
ing of the term “property.” 

If it be said that thie construction would not make the Consti- 
tution prohibit individuals from depriving slaveholders of 
their slaves without process of law, Ladmit it. The guarantee 
extending, for the reason mentioned, in nowise to slaves, their 
“owners” are, of course, left to their rights as existing indepen- 
dent of the guarantee. 


The henorable member from Georgia (Mr. Coopgza) refers to 
that clause of the amendment which prohibits the “taking of 
private property for public use without just compensation,” 
and finds inthatan argument against abolishing slavery. “Is 
it pretended (says he) that this Government has a ‘public use’ 
for this preperty?”’ Sir, lt admit that Abolition does not take 
for “public use.’’ But I, at the same time, maintain that it 
does not take atall, within the meaning of the Constitution. It 
performs a nobler work than taking slaves for public use. It 
takes off from them the crushing-weightof Jaws which consign 
them, without compensation, to the use of others, and restores 
them to the use ofthemselves. This is Abolition. 


But | have another reply to the argument drawn from the 
amendment ofthe Constitution referredto. It is, that the Go- 
vernmeat of the United States has always refused to 
slaves “as pr y,” for which “compensation’’ might be 
claimed under the Constitution. In numerous cases in which 
they were taken into the service of their masters as waiters, 
and killed in the service, has Con refused compensation, 
though it has uniformly made it for horses and other property 
destroyed by the enemy while employed in such service. 

But, what is more directly to the point now before us, Con- 
gress has, in passing laws providing compensation fer property 
impressed into the service—“taken for public use” —ex y 
refueed to include slaves. Thus, when the act of the 9h of 
April, 1316, “authorizing the payment for the property lost, 
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or destroyed by the enemy, while in the military ser- 

vice of the United Siates,’’ was under discussion, Mr. 
of South Carolina, moved to amend the section which contol 
payment for impressed horses, carts, &c. so as to include all 
other property jostin the service. He particularly called the 
atiention of the House to the cases ef s'aves used as drivers of 
wagons, as sailors, laborers, dc. impresses into the service, and 
loat, papeeene, or destroyed by theenemy. His motion was ne- 
ae by a large majority. A similar motion was made by 

©. Forsyth, on the 24th of January, 1825, to amend the bill au- 
thorizing further payment to sufferers during the war, and with 
e similar result. 

Tn addition to all this, the House of Representatives ted- 
y refused, upon the most pressing aud urgent applications of 

rancis Larche, to make compensation for his slave, imp 
inte the service at New Orleans, in the winter of 18i4-’15, and 
killed in the service. A reportof the Committee of Claims in 
thia case may be found in the third volume of the Reports of 
Committees, lst Session, 2ist Congress, No 401; in which nu- 
merous cases of rejected applications for compensation for 
slaves killed in the service are referred to. 


CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT. 

It is, in the next place, said that Congress may not abolish 

slavery here without the consent of the people of this District. 
This objection has received the sanction of my venerable friend 
from Massachusetts, (Mc! ApAms,] in an address to the people 
of the United States since the jast session of Congress, and de- 
serves, for that reason, if for no other, to be well considered. 1 
understand the venerable member to have placed this objection 
on the ground that it isagainst the great leading principle of 
our institutions—that of self-government—that tke people 
should be acted on by legislation without their consent. I ad- 
mit the correctness of the principle, but deny that it sustains 
the objection. It will not certainly be claimed that the consent 
must, in all cases, beexpressed. ‘There are very few now on 
the siage who expressly assented to the Constitution when it 
was adopted; yet nobody denies that we are all bound by it in 
virtue of an assent, implied. And is not the assent of the peo- 
ple of this District to our legislation implied, upon the same 
principles? When the territory composing this District was a 
part of Virginia and Maryland, the assent of its inhabitants to 
that Constitution which authorizes Congress to exercise exclu- 
sive legisiation in all cases whatsvever was, in effect, given by 
the adoption of that Constitution by Virginia and Maryland; and 
the present inhabitaots of the District are bound to submit to 
that legislation upon precisely the same principle that obliges 
any of the Statesto submit to any legislation of Congress con- 
stitutionally exerciser. 

If this reasoning becorrect, the assent of the people of this 
District to the constitutional! action of Congress is implied; and 
to require that it be expressed asserts a principle which would 
absolve the people of the whole country from all obligation to 
obey the laws either of the States or of the nation. 

And here it should be bornein mind that the objection does 
not apply solely to legislation for the abolition of slavery, but 
that, from its nature, it isapplicable to all subjects of legislation 
affecting the interests ofthe people ef the Distri¢t; so that the 
principle it involves strikes at the whole power of Congress 
supposed to be conferred in the clause of the Constitution we 
have been considering. 

But let us see how the new principle eontended for is to be 
carriedout. How is the new piece of umber to be put into the 
building which has been so “fitly framed?” 

. "Lhere muat, it is suid, be an express assent of the people of 
the District, How is that assent to be obtained? By what au- 
thority? Shall meetings be calied} Howand by whem? And 
when they are called, and come to act—upon what principle— 
by virtue of what organic law shall the decision of the majorit 

bind the minority, or bind those who do not choose to alte? 

And, then, in what form and uader what circumstances is the 
assentto be given? Must the law which we may pass be sub- 
mitted to the people in their assemblies for their sanction? Or 
shall they meet beforehand, and give Congress power to exer- 
cise legislation in certain Cases or upon certain subjects, leav 
ing te Congress the power tosetile the details of its own action? 

Congress has hitherto always proceeded on the ground that 
its power to act was derived from the Constitution. And when 
the inquiry has arisen, what are we authorized to do? Wise 
and Jearned men have gravely looked in‘o the Constitution to 
determine the question. But, under the new doctrine, the case 
is entirely changed; and our wise men must lay aside their spec- 
tacles, shut the book of the Constitution, and go about to in- 
quire, what power do the people of this District think we have 
a right to exercise? Or what power are they disposed to grant 
ust Weusedto think wemustinquire of the Constitution to 
know what we might do, especially as we were solemniy 
sworn to support it; but now we must inquire of the people of 
this District! Who ever heard of such a Government as this 
would be ifthe doctrine 1 am comba‘ting should prevail! Sure- 
ly Ineed say u0 more to prove—what every body must see—that 
it putsan end to the government of Congress over this District, 
and abolishes the seventeenth clause of the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution as completely as some of the 
“men and women” of the North desire tu see slavery and the 
slave trade abolished. 

IMPLIED FAITH TO VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 

It is further objecied to the exercise of our power of abolish- 
ing slavery and the slave trade here, that it would bea viola- 
tion of the “good faith to Virginia and Maryland, implied in the 
cession and acceptance’ by Congress to the territory which 
forms this District. 

“Good faith impliedin the cession and acceptance.” What 
does this mean? It must mean this: that there was something 
in the cession and acceptance, or in the circumstances con- 
nected with them, that raistd aconfidence in Virginia and 
Maryland that the Government of the United States would not 
abolish slavery or the slave tradein the District; this confi- 
dence, trom whichever of these sources derived, carrying with it 
a corresponding pledge on the part of the United States that 
euch action should not take place. 

Now it is manifest that there could have been no snch pledge 
implied, because there could properly have been none such ex- 
pressed. Cougress had no pow r to make such pledge. It 
would have been utterly void, if made, because the Constitu- 
tion having given to Congress power to “exercise exclusive le- 
gisiation in all cases whatsoever” over the District, no one Con- 
grese can, by any act, restrict a subsequent Congress to the exer- 
cige of that power in some cases only; if it could, it would havg 
the power to alter the Constitution by act of legislation. 

But, waiving this, let us Jook into the acts of cession and of 
acceptance, and see whether any thing can be found from which 
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thes 
posed pledge implied on the other. 
‘The acts of cession, one dated December 3, 1789, and the 
other December 19, 1791, areas follows: 
“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a tract of 
country not exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser quantity, 
to be located within the limits of the State, and in any part 
thereof, as Congreas may by law direct, shall be, and the same 
is hereby, forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress and 
Government of the United States, in full and abso'ute right, and 
exclusive jurisdiction as well of soi] as of persons residing, or 
to reside, thereon, pursuant to the tenor dnd effect of the eighth 
section ofthe first article of the Constitution of the Goternment 
of the United Btates.”’ 
Such were the cessions. “Full and absolute right and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of soil and persons residing or to reside there- 
on.” And that there should be no hesitancy on the part of the 
United States to accept the cessions, on accountof any su eo 
failure to make the grants they contained coextensive wit the 
grant of power to Congress in the Constitution, it was added, 
“pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the United States.” 
The acts of Congress accepting these cessiOns are mere acts 
of acceptance, containing nothing which has the slightest bear- 
ing on the ae question 
ow, what is there inthese cessions and their acceptance to 
raise an expectation on one side, or imply a pledge on the 
other, that the power to abolish slavery was to become a prac- 
tical exception from the “exclusive jurisdiction’ expressed 
in the eessions, or from the authority to legislate “‘in all cases 
whatsoever,”’ given in the Constitution, to which they refer? 
What sort of “good faith” is it which, in the face of so plaina 
grant of all power, excepts, without any language expressing 
or implying such exc2ption, the important power now in ques- 
tion? Could not the ceding Statés have incorporated in their 
acts a proviso that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to vestin the United Sia or to recognise, in any manner, 
the power to abolish slavery in the ceded territory? And shall 
they, having failed to make, or attempt to make such stipula- 
tion, now claim that it was implied “in the cessions and accep- 
tance of the territory? This omiasion to except the case of the 
abolition ofslavery is the more significant because there. was, 
in these acts, a reservation really made, namely, “that nothin 
herein coniained shall be construed to vest in the Uni 
States any right of property in the soil, or to effect the rights of 
individuals therein, otherwise than the same shall or may be 
transferred by such individuals,to the United S:ates.’’ 
Now, why was there not connected with this reservation the 
stipulation [have suggested in favor of slavery? It could not 
have been for want o caution in the Legislatures of Virginia 
and Maryland; for there was a very extreme caution exercised 
ia making the reservation asto the soil could—since itis 
quite obvious that, without such reservation, no property 
of individuals in the soil have to the United States, 
Nor could the omission have been the effect ofan impres- 
sion that the grant of power by the Constitution to Con- 
gtess was not full and complete, so as not to require an ex- 
press: exception, if any was desired or intended; because the 
subject of the extent of the powers granted to Congress over the 
District had then recently been discussed, asI have shown, in 
the Virginia Convention, where it had been maintained that 
the power was “unlimited”’—extending to “every possible 
case’’ Neither could the omission have resulted from a sup- 
position that, as the Constitution had granted te Congress pow- 
er to legislate “in all cases whateoever,’’ it would be incompe- 
ent for Virginiaand Maryland to make the stipulation that it 
should not legislate in a particular case—since it had been ex- 
pressly declared in the Virginia Convention by Mr. Madison, 
the father of the Constituzion, “that the ceding States might set- 
tle the terms of the cession,” and “make what stipulation they 
coeg: in it.” Nor could the omission to make the stir ulation 
vave resulted from an impression that it was unnecessary to 
stipulate against the exercise of a power not within the compe- 
tency of legislation; since the competency of legislative power 
to abolish slavery wasthen universally conceded. 

Whence, then, the very significant and important omission to 
settle this question by a stipulation in the acts of cession? There 
can be but one answer to this question; and that is, that Vir- 


givia and Marytand did not intend to make such a stipulation; — 


they did not, in fact, desire to makeit. The subject of the 
Eee of Congress, under the general grant of power to legis- 
ate in all cases whatsoever, did not escape the attention of the 
leading men in those States. They knew that by the cessions 
they parted with alljurisdiction over the Térritory; that Con- 
grezs was made its exclusive Legislature; and that legislative 
power was thea reliedon asa legitimate means for abolishin 
slavery; and yet, with their eyesthus wide open, they saden 
the ten miles square, and expressly confirmed the ample power 
over it granted to Congress by the Constitution, without the 
slightest attempt to ene oe limitation whatever upon the 
exercise of that power In the abolition of slavery. 

While the supposi ion ofan “implied faith” to Virginia and 
Maryland is thus clearly negatived by the terms of the ces- 
sions, and the significant omission of any stipulation in them in 
favor of slavery, there are other erations which render 
it manifest that no such limitation can be implied. 

What is the ground ofthe supposed “ faith” to Virginia 


and Maryland? Itisthe assumption that the ab»tition of sla- . 


very and the slave trade here would injuriously effect the inte- 
resis of those Sates. But is legislation on the subject of slaye- 
ry the only legislation which the principle of this objection 
would reach? Is there, in fact, any legislation capable of af- 
fecting the interests of the peignbexteg States, to which it 
mightnot be apphed? Might it not, for example, reach the 
criminal code which we might enact for the District? or the li- 
censing of lotteries or gaming establisements in it? or our legis- 
Jat‘on upon the subject of the currency here? 

Does notthe principle of this objection strip us of all power, 
not only over the subject of slavery, t ut over every other sub- 
ject, of legislation on which might affect the feelings or the inte- 
interests of Virginia and Mary and send us, cap in hand, 
to thoge States, in the attitude of inquiring what we may do in 
the execu'ion of our powers of Who is willing to 
take this attitude? drea atthe adoption of the Con- 
stitution. that the Federal Government would ever be brought 
to the necessity of taking it? 


And, then, the same difficulty would exist in case the 
of the Dietrict should—as ic is contended they must ve 
their assent to the action of Com abolishing sla j for the © 
abvlition would be just as injurious to Virginia and land, | 
if effected by Congress with the consent of the people of the | 


confidence could be raised on ore side, or the sup- " 
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District, as withoutit. Indeed, the principle o ‘ 
would be just as fatal tothe hiof ‘the poopie ~ ves 
abolish slavery here, as the right of todoit. ‘the op 
jection, in fact, places both Congress and the people in the same 
position, in to abolition, as are the individual ¢j 
of Virginia and Maryland. It is one of the most unjust and 
pressive features of their slave systems, (a feature which a 
ed the cruel and sarguinary system of Spartan slavery Nae, 
individuals are prohibited from emancipating their slaves, ¢ 
cept upon condition of the banishment of the emancipares, 
thoug' a dispensation may be, and sometimes is, granted py, 
special acts of legislation. by 
The cruel policy which compels the citizens of those 8: 
(where the rights of conscience are carefully guarded in othe 
respects, but flagrantly violated in this !) to hold their brethren 
in bondage, against their strongest convictions of duty, 


: and the 
noblest impulses of a generous nature, is thus extended even to 
the Government of the United States; so that, al under 


a conviction of the claims of justice, it might desire te abolish 
slavery here, and thus cease to siand before the world im the 
character ofa slaveholding Government, it could not do jt with- 
out going, with the slaveholders of Virginia and Maryland, to 
the islatares of those States for the enactment of dispensi 
statutes ! : ns 

Such is the humiliating position in which the slave power 
seeks to place the Government of this Republic ! 

It being thus apparent that there is nothing in the “cessions 
and acceptance” implying the “good faith’? which is relied oy - 
and that such implication, carried out, would subject Congress 
to an absurd and degrading subserviency.to Virginia and Mary- 
land; the question recurs, where shall we find this mysterious 
“good faith,” which isin every body’s mouth, but which no. 
wey can define, and nobody seems perfectly to understand? 

r. Speaker, there never was any such thing as the “jm. 
plied faith” that is contended for. It did not enter the concep. 
tions of either of the parties when the cessions were made and 
accepted. Virginia and Maryland now desire to limit the ac. 
tion to Congress on the subject of slavery. They then de. 


sired no such thing. 

If the objection were placed on the und of the present 
wishes of Virginia and Maryland, then! say give them al} the 
effect to which the desires of those States are fairly entitled; 
but, when they place in thehigh and imposing ground ofa 
breach of implied faith, my reply to them 1s, that there is not 
and never was any such implied faith as they contend for; 
that the change oftheir minds since 1789, does not changethe 
character of the enactment and acceptance ef the cessions; and 
that they must, therefore, be content to abide by them accond- 
ing to their fair import. é 

Indeed, I go further, and say that the state of public sentiment 
on the subject of slavery at that period, and tmiversal ex- 
poate then entertained that slavery would, at no distant day, 

abolished, not only negative the idea ofthe implied faith con- 
tended for, but furnish the strongest ground for an opposite im- 

lication. I shall presently, for a more general purpose, pro- 

uce such evidence of the public sentiment and expectation as 
wi!l, I trust, satisfy the most incredulous instead of object- 
ing to the action o a on the subject of slavery here, the 
States of Virginia and ae were bound in good faith, long 
since, to have abolished slavery within their own limits; and 
that their negiect to do so is just ground of complaint on the 

artof the United States. In no part ofthe Union were there 
ouder and more bitter denunciations against slavery than in 
these same States of Virginia and Maryland when the Territory 
was ceded andaccepted. It was not only universally admitied, as 
I have shown, that the abolition of slavety was within ‘he com- 
petency of legislation, but that it must and would be effected, to 
use Washington’s language, “at no distant day.” The ces- 
sions of this Territory, therefore, it must be apparent to all, 
were accepted by Congress with the expectaion, well under- 
stood by Virginia and Maryland, that the District about to set 
apart for the seat of Government would soon ceas® to besut- 
rounded bya slave population—a consideration which may 
well be supposed to have had Scar infleence in inducing the 
decision of Congress to locate the seat of Government here. 
Instead, therefore, of the present agitation of the t of 
slavery and the slave trade here being justly to be (to 
use the language of Mc Van Buren to the North Caroline 
Committee) “as a surprise upon the people of Maryland and 
Virginia,” thesurprise should be on the other side; and, in- 
steadof “being confident (to use his language) that, if the state 
of things which now exists had been a nded by those 
States, the cession of the District would not have been made, 
67 man can consider the state of feeling and a in re- 
gard toslavery at that time, without being con6 f 
present state of things had been apprehended by” the Middie 
and Northern States, “the cession would not have been’’ ac 
cepted. 
uch being the true state of thiscase—such the “faith” re- 
ally “implied” in the historyand spivit of the times to which f 
have referred, is it not amenity to witness what is now.passing? 
Instead of the redem of the implied pledge to remove 
Government the curse of slavery, it 
has been permitted greatly to increase; and this very city has 
become the great slave mart of large portions of these States— 
insomuch that the Representative from the free States, and 
their constituents who come to this city to witness the delibe- 
rations of Congress,are compelled to witness the driving of 
coffies of slaves through its principleavenues, and by the very 
doors of this Capitol—to witness, in the slave trade, with 
allits infernal machinery of s, whips, chains, and slave 
ships—a trade little less horrible—in some of its aspects more 
so—than that whose ere on the high seas our laws have 
subjected to the p ment of death. 

And now, to crownthe whole, the ener beeen enna of 
citizens of the United States, asking, in the name of humanity, 
the abolitisn, not of slavery in Virginia and Maryland, but of 
slavery and the slave trade here, are at, and rejected 
without a heariog; while the petitioners are branded as “des- 

and ble fanatics’’ on this floor. 
Mr. Speaker, need I ask who has the yee of a 
Me — of “good faith” in regard to matter of slavery 
re 


IMPLIED PLEDGE OF THR NORTH TO THE SOUTH IN ADOPTING THE 
TUTION. 
I come now to another branch of the su of im faith 


of a mote ral nature; I mean the “implied faith” that Con- 
grees wil ot on the subject of slavery here, and that 
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refer to the assertion often made that “slavery, 
bdo tat the South, ts guarantied by the Constitutiun,” be- 
- such an assertion has nut even plausibility enough toen- 
ok to notice in a gravo discussion; though there are thou- 
ganda, probably, Wao reaily believe that there is such a guaran- 
which those who claim the right of {ree discussion are 
y violating. But] state the objection as it is expressed 
by Mr. Van Buren in his North Carolina correspondence. He 
did not place it on the ground of a gua antee In the Constitu- 
tion, or inferrible from the Constituuon, but of a faith implied 
jn “the compromise which lies at the basisof tte Federal com- 
pact.” Thisis surely sufficientiy indefinite for the largest con- 

of non-commitalism. — 

The compromise! Where is it? And what is it? Those 
whe rely on it peotue to infer itfrom the history of the pro- 
ceedings on the question of slavery in the convention that 
farmed the Constitution. What isthathistory? Briefly this: 

Slavery existed in a portion of the States. A desire existed 
atthe North to introduce an express provision into the Consti- 
uition for its abolition. This the South resisted; and the Con- 
stitution was adopted without such provision. 

These are the facts. What then was the compromise? A 
compromise involves a mutual concession. What did the 

eoncede? She conceded the point indispute. And what 
was that?) Simply whether the Constitution should abvlish 
slavery. How did this concession pledge the North not to speak, 
write, print, or petition agaiast slavery? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this simple statement of the 
case makes it almost too plain for argument. The minis ac- 
tually compelled to labor vo find even plausible ground for the 
inference of the guarantee relied on; and yet that infetence is 
maintained with great prrtinacity. Itis said that slavery was 
an exciting subject, and that the convention, having agreed to 
dvop it, and make no provision to abolish s!avery, there there- 
fore arose an implied guarantee that it shouid be no more dis- 
cussed; but that the North shouid forever afier hold her peace! 

Now, however incredible this may appear to men of com- 
mon sense, it is really truc that there is a sort of sense uncom- 
mon enough to draw such aninference. I have no doubt it will 
amaze many a farmer, when he sits down to read his newspa- 

r, to find that this is the state of the case; and he will be 
tempted to say that slavery makesas bad work with logic as it 
does with human rights. What! says he; a guarantee that I 
shall say nothing about slavery, because the men that made the 
Constitutivn, after talking abou: it awhile, stopped talking, and 
made a Constitution that did’at abolish it? Thisis strange doc- 
trine. Ido not agree to it; for, in the first place, these s!aves, if 
they are black, are my brethren. The good book says that God 
made of one blood al! nations of men; and theseslaves are men; 
and they have feelings, too, as well as J, and rights, as well as J; 
and I can’t help feeling for them, and saying what Ethink about 
their being held in bondaze. {n fact, I don’tsee why the men that 

ad to owa them might not just as well pretend to own me, 
andcomehereandtake me. An'!, indeed, 1 had almost as lief 
they would, asto stop my talking about their enslaviag the 
black men; for how cana man heip talking when he feels as 
much asi do? And then, if I have a mind to write, and send it 
to the printer, I should be glad to know why I may not do it, if I 
do give the slaveholders a little scoring. But my speaking and 
writing will go but little ways if slavery has a right to say to 
the printer that he shall not print what I write. 

Aud theal utidersiand that there are six or seven thousand 
slavea in the District of Columbia, anu that there are pens there, 
right in sight of the Capitol, where slaves that have been bought 
are shut up, until there are enough of them got together to send 
off to market, away to the South, where they will never see their 

» nor Wives, nor parents, nor brothers, nor sisters, any 
more. I declare it makes me feel bad to think about them. 
And I understaod that Congrass has a right to say that these six 
or seven thousand slaves shall not he slaves any more; and, 
also, that slaves shall not be bought and shut up there any more, 
to: be sent away tv the South. NowIam told here, in this news- 

f, that begause the men that made the Constitution stopped 

ug aboutsiavery, Lam prohibited from sending my petition 
to Congress asking it to exercise its power about slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

Iknow it 1s saidI may petition; but 1 do not see what use 
there is in sending my jetition tomy representative, if, the mo- 

t.he.gets up with it in his iiand, it 1s to be considered as ob- 
rete and the question about ita being received is to be con- 
as Jaid upon the table. Now, I consider that itall 
amounts to saying, ina sort of back handed way—and I dislike 
itthe more for that—that my petition shall not be received or 
consi ; and [ would as lief my would say that I shajl not 
write it and send it as to do this; for if they will not hear me, 
wapl’o she nee insending my petition, and asking my represen- 
ve to present it? 

Now, ae I said, I do not agree toallthis. These rights of 
speaking, and writing, aod printing, and petitioning are great 
pone I am thinking these Constitution-makers would 

ve had no business to stop the exercise of, even if they had 
pat it in the Constitution; and certainly that it cannot be. stop 
Merely. because they stopped talking about slavery; for, if I 

ratand the maiter, that stopping on!y meant that they 
would say no more about abolishing slavery by the Constitu- 
tion;,and what shows this is, that they went to talking about 
slavery, and writing about it, and printing about it, and having 


Geers pbout it, and petitioning about it, right off afterthe 
nsticution was formed. 


And, besides all this, the Constitution, if | remember right, 
gays that Congress shall make no law abridging tue freedom of 
speech ot of the press, or the right of the people to petition for 
a of grievances. Now, [think it is pretty essentially 
abridg ng these rights to say that Ishall notspeak nor write, nor 
have my writing printed, about slavery; and that I shall not pe- 
fan perinntalavery and the slave tradein the wistrict of Co. 

ambia; for, if there ever was ay thing that grieved me, itis 
that slavery, and that buyiag and selling, and driving and ship. 
ping. to market, of men, women, and children in that Dis- 


i eunanes book, again, tells me to remember those that are in 
sas.bound with them; (and this—as bound with them—I 
take it, means somethiag:) and yet I must not say, or write, or 
int.a word about my feelings, because the Constitution-ma- 
peammopert talking abut slavery white they were making the 
itution. And then, again, I may pray, and do pray every 
to my Heavealy Father for the slaves,and His ears are opea 
f my prayers and a Congress shuts its ears, and won’t hear 
, go the Constituuon-makers stopped talking about 
sera inl they were hammering out the Coastitution! 
anne d guarantee against the 
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exercise of these rights, when that very Cunstiuntion declares 
that they shall not be abridged, anil does noi make any excep- 
tion of thecaseof slavery! Lam told it was Virginia that was 
the means of putting this into the Constiiution: and I thank Vur- 
ginia forit. Now, seemsto ime that, uf they had meant to ex- 
ceptthe caseof slavery, they would have said so right out, and 
not left it to this loose sort of understanding, which, alter all, I 
do net.see was any understanding at all. 

The fact is, it’s a preity great affair to take away these natural 
rights of speaking and printing aad petitioning; and especially 
to take them away in such a case as this. Aud then, to take 
themaway by implication, wo. Why, if [had seen it in the 
Constituuon self, [should hardly have believed my eyes; and 
re they say 1 amdeprived of these rights by implication ! 

Ow, tt seems to me that in such a case as this, if there is to be 
any thing implied, it should be the other way; that is, in favor 
of mynatural rights, and especially in favor of the righie of 
the poor slave, that I think about just as inuch as I do about my 
own. 

And now, to sum up the whole matter, it is my opinion that 
this imptication ought to be turned the other eud foremost. 
That’s the natural way; and, besides, Ihave heard it said that 
when the Constitution was made, every body expected that 
slavery would be abolished ina litle while; and, as I don’t see 
how that could be done unless folks were to be allowed to speak 
and print against it. I think that is evidence that the under- 
standing was that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, look at this ploughman, as he lays 
down his newspaper, takes off his spectacles, and thus 
reasons, and tell meif hisargumentis mot conclusive and un- 
answerable. 

Such, sir, is the common sense which ‘is at work among the 
people upon this question, which slavery has so much mystified; 
aud this is the way the cobweb arguments that have been elabo- 
rated for its protection are swept away. You will perceive 
that my farmer has brought his reasoning to a very important 
conclusion, namely, that all implicatioa in such a case should 
be in favor of natural rights; and, therefore, should, in this case, 
be exactly the reverse of whatisclaimed in behalf of slavery. 
And is he not correct? Is it notdemanded by the common sense 
and unperverted feeliags of all men, that implication shall ne- 
ver be permitted to take away or abridge suchimporiantrights 
as those of speech and the press, and’ peution, or be used to sus- 
tain such a usurpation as that of slavery? Dues not natural 
justice revoltatu? Does not humanity, in her breathless strug- 
gle for victory over oppression, afiera contest of ages, cry out 
against it?) And yet this very implication is now claimed to “lie 
at the basis of our Federal compact !”’ 

An implied pledge that the rights of speech, and the press, and 
petition, shall be sacrificed in favor of slavery? What; sir, 
would have been the sensation in the Convention of ’87 if such 
a pledge had been presented fur its action, in the form of an ar- 
ticle of the Coastitution? What expressionsof amazement and 
indignation would have lowered iu the countenancesol Wash- 
ington and Madison and Franklin upon its annunciation; and 
how would its adoption have shaken the country with a very 
earthquake of indignant feeling! And yet now! “the compro- 
mise of the Constitution,” and “the guarantee ef the Constiiu 
tion,” and “the implied faith of the Constitution” in favor of 
slavery are as familiar with Southera gentlemen, in their dis- 
cussions of this subject, as household words. Sir, itis time this 
delusion were dispelled, and the Constitution, in its true relation 
to.this great question of slavery, properly understood. 

Though, Mr. Speaker, the ploughman’s common sense argu- 
ment seems to me quite sufficient to settle this question, yet 
there are other reasons, not, of course, so readily occurring to 
him, which greatly strengthenthe conclusion to which he ar- 
rives, namely, that the implication, instead of being against the 
free exercise of the rights >f speech and the press, and peti- 
tion, was clearly in its favor. This implication necessarily 
grows out of the Uuion itself—that very Union fiom which the 
contrary implication is attempted to be drawn. 

The Union gave to the Noriha new and deep interest in the 
question of slavery. Without the Union, the people of the 
North would have felt the strong impulse of motives to which 
no heart can be insensibie, Begin the consideration of a sub- 
ject.so deeply interesting to the human race. But, when the 
Union was formed, they came to sustain to slavery a new rela- 
tion, involving interests and rights having important bearings 
on the present question. 

In adopting the Constitution, the North entered into a stipu- 
lation to deliver up fugitives from oppression—a stipulation 
whose execution is abhorreatto humanity,and from which the 
whole soul of a freeman instinctively revolts. Provisions ajso 
were conceded whereby the power of the whole Union was 
pledged to protect the States from invasion, and to put down 
domestic violence. The ‘relation of all these stipurations to 
slavery is obvious, ‘Fhe burden they imposed is obvious—a 
burden rendered severer by the unnatural character of stipula- 
tions to aid in sustaining slavery. Nature itself dictates that 
such stipulations should never, by any construction, be extended 
beyond the strict “letter uf the bond;” and that, while a literal 
compliance is yielded, the largest liberty should be allowed to 
the burdened party to use all lawful means to remove the ne- 
cessity ofa compliance. Thus, for example: If I were bound 
by specific obligation to deliver up to my neighbor his fugitive 
slaves.and to assist himin putting down their efforts to regain 
their natural rights, and to defend him from attacks which might 
be invited, and rendered more hazardous to him by their pre- 
sence in his family,every body would say that this very obliga- 
tion would give me a peculiar claim to use al! reasonable means 
to persuade him to emancipate them, and thus release me from 
the burdensomeand unnatural obligation. 

The North is, moreover, bound to assist in providing “for the 
common defence,” as well as specifically to defend each Siate 
from invasion, and to putdown domestic violence. And will it 
be asked what has the North to do with slavery, when it is con- 
sidered what an element of national weakness exists in the two 
Millions and three-quarters of slaves within the limits of the na- 
tion? The South now say—hands off; let usalone! But shovid 
they come to feel the combined pressure «f foreign war and do- 

mestic tion—which may Heaven avert!—should not we 
of the Narth be bound by the Constitution to pour out our blood 


and expend our treasure in grappling with siavery—it might be, 
in its est piroxysms o air and desperation? And 
shall we not be permitiedto ask our Southern brethren toavert 
this danger, by converting these millions of natural enemies jn'v 
grateful fi and thus turning this elementof weakness into 
aoeclementof strength? Can any thing be more reasonable than 


I know the South affect to despise these mipulations ef the 
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Constitution, and say, we ask none of your help—we can wake 
care ol ourselves. But who does not peiceive ihe use Whicha 
foreign enemy might make of the slave population, now eum. 
bering alittle lesa than three miilions—-a fearful number!—but 
rising, & may be, ten, fifteen, or twenty millions? Whe can 
calculate the strength of tbe inducement that might be holden 
out to them? Freedom! What allies would this wor! raise 
up, and bring to theanl ofan invader! And where thea would 
be the boast, we want none of your help—we can iake Care of 
ourselves! 

Think not, Mr. Speaker, that this is the mere creation of an 
excited fancy, introduced here to help out an argument for aboe 
huon, It is as impossible to contemplate the existence of a fa 
pidly increasing slave population in our country without each 
turebodings aa it would be to be unmindiul of a magazine in pre- 
sence of an enemy, with bombeshellacharged for its explosion. 
Whoever has read the debates in the Virginia Couvection, in 
1738, upon the United States Constituuion, will remember the 
glowing picture of this danger drawa by Patrick Heary, and 
the argument he founded on it, that the obligation imposed on 
the General Government to “provide for the Common defence’’ 


carcied with ita sight not only to say “that ewery black man 








must fight,” buta right actually to abolish slaveiy within the 
Siates. It is not w my preseat purpose to discuss that question; 
but it isto ask whether there is not enough in the basis oa which 
he fouuded his argument to justify the people of the Nori in 
the utmost exercise of their mghis of apecch an! the press, aad 
petition and legislation against slavery. 

It there are any stil disposed to regard with indiflerence the 
argument I have drawn frum this source, let me commend io 
their special attention the extract which Iwill now reed from a 
speechof Mr. Matson, in the first Congress, in 1789. Speaking 
Of the abolidon of he slave-trade, he says: 

“I should venture to say it is as much for the interests of 
Geoigia and South Carolt.aas ofany Siate inthe Union. Every 
uldiuon they receive to the number of slaves tends to weaken 
them, and rencers them less capable ef selideience. la case of 
hostilities wxh foreign oationa, they will Le the means of invit- 
ing attack, instead of repeliing invasion. It is a necessary 
duty of the General Government to ptviect every part of the 
emdire against danger, as well internal as external. Every 
thiag, therefore, which tends to increase this danger, though it 
may be a local affair, yet, if it involves national expense or 
salety, it becomes of Concern to every part of the Union, and is 
a propersubject for the consideration of those charged wiih the 
geveral administration of the Goverument”’ 

‘Thus you see, sir, thatthe very father of the Constitution- 
the man so eminently distinguished fur his intclugence, bis 
seund judgment, and his sober, practical viewe— perceived, and 
yie lied tothe force of the argument drawn from the weakness 
and the Janger of slavery. 

And, Mc. Speaker, how great'y is this argument strengthened 
by the rapid increase of the slave popula ion; aud especaily by 
the obstinate determination evinced to resist ali altlemp's lo pec 
suade to its abolition accompanied even by studied Vindications of 
it asan institution to be sustained and cherished. Who will 
not feel impressed with a sense of this danger when he hears 
such declarations as the following from a Governor of oue of 
the slave States of this Union: 

“Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a political evil, 
is the corner stone of our republican edifice. No patriot who 
justly estimates our privileges will tolerate the ides of emanri- 
pation, at every period, however remote, or on any condition of 
pecuniary advantages, however favorable. I would as suon 
open a negotiation for selling the liberty «1 the State at once, as 
for making any stipulatious for the ultimate emancipation of 
our slaves ”’ 

Having spoken of the attempts of those whom he calis‘‘foreign 
incendiaries” to reason the South out of iis suieidal attachment 
w slavery, he says: 

“Icis my deliberate opinion that the laws of every como.an! 
ty should punish this species of interference by death without 
the benefi: of clergy, regarding the authors of it as enemies of 
the human race!”’ 

Such was the declaration of Governor McDufficin a message 
to the Legislature of South Carolina in 1834; and it has since 
been followed by the notorious threat of hanging, made on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States. 

Can any body fail to see, in the infatuation of all this, aug 
menied danger in the institution of slavery? 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from a!) considerations of national 
hazard, or mere constitutional obligation of defence aad protec- 
tion, how strongly must the North ‘eel impelied to cake an ia. 
tereset in the matier of slavery by the simple relation of bro. 
therhood resulting fromthe Union. Thiscan be betier felt than 
described, but isnowhere better described than in the simple, 
touchiag declaration: ‘‘Whether one member suffer, ali the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honored, al! the mem- 
bers rejoice with it.” It is impossible to extinguish this {eel- 

ing ! 

"ba, besides, let it be considered that, by coming into the 
Union, the North made slavery in a sense its own— that is, tothe 
extent of the express etipulations wo which Ihave referred. And 
it has since become on pratiralty iis Own, to che extent of 
slavery in this District, and a slave trade here as horrible and dis- 
gcaceful as is to be found in Chrisiendom. Has not the North, 
as well as the whole country, thus assumed 4 high responsibili- 
ty to liberty and humanity? And m»y not the people of the 
North, and ef every part of the Uniied States, seek to discharge 
that responsibility by any and all the means which the full ex- 
tent of power recognised in the C onsti: ution slial! warrant? 

In asking, as isso ofien done, “Whathasihn North todo with 
slavery?’ it seems to be suj, posed that, because the North have 
no power to legislate slavery outa! the slave States, therefore 
they have no right to aempt to reason ti out, withou! reflecung 
tha’, while legislation hy the Congress of the United Sates 14 
lim ted by the grant of power in the Cunstitutiva, there is, and 
from the nature of the case can be, no such limita‘ion tothe ex- 
erciss of moral power. Its legislaiion, so to speak, ie not the 
crez:ure of constitutional grant. It has a higher origin: i reste 
ona deeper foundation. his jurisdiction is the wor )d. . kt aceks 
no aid from civil power, I. acts on mind, and witha mightier 
than th: civil arm—with an e: ergy wh ch ne such arm can se- 
sist, Wherever mind can come incontact with mind, truugh 
the egencies of speechanJ the press, there, restrained by. no- 
thing but truth and justice, & puts forih its energies, and 
hievesac its victories. 

While the Constitution gave to ‘ people of the Uniigd 
States’ no authority to repeal the slave laws of the States, and 
banish pve from their borders, it left truth-—omnipo- 
tent truth—truth unfetiered—free as the spirit of mana—to 
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the wings of the morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the 
land. Instead of attempting the imposibility of binding it, the 
Constitution guarantied to it a tongue and a press, and left to 
g® forth to its mighty conflict with error. 

it seems to me that those who denied this freedom to truth, 
and claim that it is bound by constitutional fetters, do not re- 
flect on the strange, anomalous condition in which they thus 
place the free States of this Union. To most of the civilized 
world we ay freely utter the voice of truth on the subject of 
slavery, (for by what lines of latitude, or mountains, or Oceans, 
can that voice be confined!) while to our Southern brethren we 
may not speak, because—they are our brethren! Were the Ca- 

as slave States, we might bring to bear on them—as Great 
Britain haa, through her West India emancipation, upon the 
Southern States of this Union—an anti-slavery influence which 
they would find 1t difficult to resist. Nothing but a wall reach- 
ing to heaven, and penetrating to the centre of the earth, could 
exclude that influence. And yet the Union of these States has 
reared upon “Mason and Dixon’s line” that wall of separation! 
It leaves, indeed, a gate through which the North may pass, and 
must pass, when dangers threaten; but whea we have poured 
out our blood to aid in protecting and securi.g slavery, we must 
retire, without uttering, on pain of death, one word of admoni- 
tion against a continuance of the institution. We must fightand 
pay to suppress its insurrections, but may not reason and re- 
monstrate to put an end to its injustice, and relieve the country 
fromitsdanger. And this is the Union! 

| have sometimes heard it said that, in forming the Union, the 
North took the South with the ineumbrance of slavery, and 
must patiently bear itgevils. But the South, it may with equal 
propriety be said, tok the North with the incumbrance—if such 
it may be called—of freedom. Each necessarily subjected itself 
to the influence of the other—an influence exerted by the official 
intercourse growing out ofa common Government, and the fa- 
a ry of social and cammercial intercourse resulting from the 

Jnion. 

And, sir, the North has felt that influence, and still feels it. 
Tt has, as I shal! s00n show, feltit ever since the Government 
went into operation, in the contro! whieh slavery has maintained 
over its wholeaction. Where the balance of influence will ul- 
timately fall, remains tobeseen. Ii the free States are true to 
themselves anid to the great principles of freedom, standing firm 
in their defence, there can be no doubt that those principles will 


finally triumph. But, to segure that result, there must be a bet-~ 


ter enderstanding of these principles, and more firmness in 
mainataining them, than I have ever been permitted ,to witness 
here. 
There ie, Mr. Speaker, something monstrous in the idea that 
this Uuion was formed to perpetuate slavery. Yet such 1s to 
be the result if the claims of the South are to be susta ned; for 
the Union is, in effect, thereby thrown around slavery asa shield 
of defence against the power of truth, which might otherewise 
be brought to bear against it. Before the Union, we might have 
spoken, and spoken with great effect. Without the Union we 
might now put forth our moral power in unison with the influ- 
eace of British emancipation. But the Union has been formed, 
and—we must be silent! While the rest of the world is moving 
on this great question of human rights, we must be silent be- 
cause we have formed the Union! This whole land is to be 
shrouded in the darkness of Egypt, and hushed in the silence of 
death on the great subject which is moving Christendom, be- 
cause we have formed the Union! 
Mr. Speaker, if this is to be the effect of the formation of this 
Union; if it is thus to become an instrument ef perpetuating 
slavery, then should the preamble to the covenant of silence, the 
compact of iniquity, have beea made to read thus: “We the peo- 
Ee of the United states, in order to form a more imperfect 
Inion, establish injustice, ensure domestic discore, provide for 
the common weakness, promote the general injury, and secure 
the course of slavery to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of Ame- 
rica.”’ 
Such, sir, should have been the preamble to the Consiitution; 
for it would be periectly descriptive of itif the Union of which 
it is the compact, is to become what the claims of the South 
would really make it—an instrument of perpetuating slavery. 
It is urged as an argument for supdressing freedom of speech 
and the press, and petition on the subject of slavery, that the 
free exercise of these rights will have the effect of dissolving 
the Union. Now, sir, 1 maintain precisely the reverse of this, 
IT maintain that this very suppression, if it can be effected, will, 
of itsclf, dissolve the Union. You might as well expect that the 
stopping up of AZma’s crater would not produce an earthquake, 
as thata dissolution of the Union would not follow such a sup- 
pression. Every man who knows any thing of the natare of 
the human soul, and the power of its agonizing sympathies 
with human suffering and oppression, must admit this. Be- 
ware how you trifle with these sympathies! Cal! them weak- 
ness: brand them as fanaticism: denounce them as incendiary. 
Yet they exist, and will exist, and ought to exist; and your con- 
tempt and abuse of them will only increase their intensity. 
Sir, if you would preserve this Union, cease to treat thus 
contemptuously the best feelings of the human heart. Cease to 
hurl b=7\ in the faces of the men and women of the North their 
humle petitions, praying, in the name of our common huma- 
nity, that you would repeal your jaws which hold their brethren 
in bondage. Sir, you owe it tothem; you owe it to the Conai- 
tution; you owe it to the great principles of liberty which this 
nation drew in with the first breath of its existence, and which 
send the pulsations of health through every part of our Repub- 
lican system, not to absidge the liberty of speech, and of the 
press, and of petition in connection with the subject of slavery. 
If you willassail these rights, Jet it be in connection with come 
other subject; but never—never in connection with this! Guard 
them witn vestal vigilance. If slavery suffers from them, it 
must suffer. If it falis in its contest with “truth leit free,” then 
Jet it fall. Its fall will be the safety of the country and the per- 
petuity of the Union. 
Mr. Speaker, is slavery to be put in competition with the 
freedom of speech, and of the press, and the right of petition? 
Which shall be surrendered, the slavery of the black man? or 
the noblest freedom of the white maa? If both cannot live 
together, which shall die? Who can doubt; who can hesitate 
on auch a question? And yet, sir, we are told that this contest 
between freediom and slavery wae settled filty years ago in favor 
ot slavery; net by the Constitution; that would have been 
monstrous! but by implications growing out of “the compro- 
mise thet lies at the basis of the Federal compact!” Sir, if this 
implication lice at the basis of the compact of our Union, then 
was the Union placed on a mine, to be shattered into a thousand 
fragments by its inevitable explosion. 





And, sir, whatI say of the effects of the abridgment of the 
sp2ech and of the press, and of the right of petition, which is 
insisted on asa part of the “compromise,” I must say of sla- 
very itself. Its permanency is utterly incompatible with the 
permanency of this Union. Who can expec: that aa free peo- 
ple can be held in fraternal embrace forever with a commu- 
nity where slavery is cherished and proclaimed as “the corner 
stone of Republican institutions?’ The thing is impossibe. 
“The lily and the bramble may grow in social proximity, but 
liberty and slavery delight in separation’ Such was the senti- 
ment of Pinkney, uttered in the Maryland House of Delegates 
fifty years ago. And, sir, what he thus utteredas a general 
truth will, as sure as man is man, become history, if the South 

rsist In maintaining slavery against the feelings of the 

orth, and against the calttnened judgment and en- 
larged humanity of the civilized world. If the framers 
of the Constitution had attempted to from a compact of union 
specifically providing for the perpetuity of slavery, they would 
have been guilty of the most consummate folly; and yet we 
now hear of “the guarantees of the Constitution,” and “the com- 
promises of the Constitution” in favor of slavery! Sir, the 
guarantees were all the other way—guarantees drawn from the 
very nature of the Union, from the spiritof the times in which 
it was formed, and from the great principles which “‘lie at the 
basis” of all our cherished institutions. 

While looking at the objection to the exercise by Congress of 
its power of abolishing slavery here, drawn from a coneidera- 
tion of the indirect influence of such legislation upon the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States, which seems to constitute the 
burden of the objection, I have been reminded of the view taken 
of the indirect influence of Congressional anti-slavery legisla. 
tion by Mr. Madison, in the debates in the first Congress, to 
which I wish to call the particular attention of the House. 

Congress, it will be recollected, was prohibited by the Consti- 
tution from abolishing the slave trade prior to the year 1808. 
In the debate upona petition of Dr. Franklin and others—to 
which I shall by and by more particularly refer—praying that 
Congress would “step to the very verge of the power vested” 
in itfor discouraging the traffie in slaves, the same objection 
was urged against the action of Congress which is now urged. 

On that occasion, Mr Jackson of Georgia, said: 

“LT apprehend if, through the interference of the General Go- 
vernment, the slave trade was abolished, it would evince to the 
people a disposition towards a total emancipation, and the 
would bold their property in jeopardy. 1 hope the House will 
order the petition to be laid on the table, in order to prevent 
alarming our Southern brethren.” 

And what said Mr. Madison to this? 

“He admitted (says the report of that debate) that Congress 
is restricted by the Constitution from taking measures to abolish 
theslavetrade. Yet thereare (said he) a variety of ways by 
which it could countenance the abolition; and regulations might 
be made in relationto the introduction of them into the new 
States to be formed out of the Western Territory. He thought 
the subject well worthy of consideration.” 

Thus, though Congress could no more then abolish the slave 
trade than it can now abolish slavery in the States, yet, in Mr. 
Madison’s opinion, it might very properly so exercise its ad- 
mitted powers of regulating the intreduction of slaves into tse 
new States, as to“countenance” the abolition of the trade. 
Georgia and South Carolina were then as jealous of the action 
of Congress upon the subject of slavery, lest it should counte- 
nance the abolition of the slave trade, and place “their property 
in jeopardy, as they now are lest the action of Congress in abo- 
lishing slavery and the slave trade in this District should coun- 
tenance the like abolition in the States. But Mr. Madison was 
notto be deterred bythis from going, in the language of Dr. 
Franklin’s petition, to the “very verge of the power vested in 
Congress” over the subject of slavery. The modern notions of 
expediency in regard to this matter seem not to have entered his 
mind. Then, indeed, slavery did not stand so much higher 
than any other interest in the country, asto reverse all the ordi- 
nary principles of legislation for the purposes of its security and 
protection. On the contrary, it was considered right to exer- 
cise the power of Congress evér the subject of slavery in the 
Verritories, “with a view” to “countenancing” what Congress 
could not then directly accomplish—the abolition of the slavery 
and the slave trade. If Mr. Madison were now in this hall, and 
should advance sucha doctrine in regard to the abolition of 
slave trade here, he would be denounced asa cisturber of the 
peace, a“‘desperate fanatic,” and an enemy ofthe Union. What 
“a change has come o'er the spirit of” this nation since the Con- 
gress of eighty-nine! 

_ While considering the subject of Congressional action in cases 
in which it may indirectly exert an unfavorable influence upon 
slavery, the abolition, by Congress, of slavery in the North- 
western Territory, to which I have already adverted, cannot 
escape attention. The ordinance of 1787 decreeing that aboli- 
tion, was expressly ratified by the first Congress under the pre- 
sent Constitution. But who can read that ordinance, and aspe- 
cially the preamble to the “‘six articles’ embodied in it, to 
which Ishall hereafter lore particularly refer, without perceiv- 
ing the immense anti-slavery influence it was calculated to exert? 
But the truth was, the country was not then afraidof that inflo- 
ence; for it was, as I shall presently show, in full accordance 
with the strong anti-slavery feeling of those times. 

In attempting to maintain the rightof the North to exert, by 
all constitutional means, and to the full extent of constitutional 
authority, an ear oe influence on the South, I have drawn 
an argument from the Unton itself, and the fraternal relation 
which that Union created. -But, sir, while I thus reasen from 
the Union and its fraternal relatidns, in favor of the right of 
acting on Southern sentiment,in regard to slavery, I desire to 
declare most emphatically the deep sense I entertain of the pe- 
culiar obligation which this relation imposes upon the North 
to act in this matter in the spirit of fraternal kindnessand good 
will. This obligation would exist without the Union, for it is 
universal; much more does it exist with the Union. _Wedo not 
address ourselves to strangers and foreigners, but to our fellow- 
citizens; our brethren, to whom we are bound by a thousand 
endearing ties and patriotic recollections. If we claim to address 
them on the ground that we are their brethren, then arc we 
solemnly bound to do it in the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
charity. In that spirit,if I know myself, 1 now speak; in that 
spirit I have ever spoken; and in that spirit I desire to assure the 
South I shall always speak, here and elsewhere, on this sub- 
ject. 

IMPLIED PLEDGE OF THE SOUTH TO THE NORTH. 
T have thus endeavored to show that. Congress has power to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade in this District, and to meet 
the objections ta the exercise of that power, drawn from a sup 





posed implied pledge to Virginia and Maryland i ; 
the cessions, and an implied pledge waren aoa 
act of coming into the Union. ' 

Thus far, however, I have occupied a defensive Position, en 
deavoring, as well as I was able, to vindicate, from the char ; 
of violating pledges and disregarding compromises, those — 
have asked Congress to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
here; and who have exercised what they believe to be their just 
— had a - = press, for the purpose of convine- 
ing the Southern States of the duty of abolishi ithi 
their limits. 7 6 slavery within 
_ But, sir, 1 am not disposed to act merely on the defensive. | 
intend to show that, while the South charges the North with 3 
violation of implied pledges in regard to slavery, she has her- 
self violated her own clearly implied pledges on this very eub- 
ject. 

Whoever will look into the history of the period w 
Constitutuion was formed, wil] find thas it wndien Pe 
sal expectation—an expectation excited by the slave States 
themselves, especially by Virginia and Maryland—that slavery 
woukl, at no distant day, be abolished by#their own le. 
gislation. Abolitition, as I have already, intimated and 
will now show, was emphatically the spirit of those times. 
Slavery was regarded as a doomed institution—as des. 
tined to be “of few days,” and declared to be “fyi 
of evil.” It was considered and weated as a dangerous 
intruder, that was to be allowed, from necesity, to hold, tempo. 
rarily, as a tenant at sufference, but by no means to be permitted 
to enjoy a fee simple in this soil of freedom. This feeling per. 
vaded the country; it pervaded the Convention that formed the 
Constitution, and must at have formed an essential 
element in the compromises which Jed to its adoption. 

Anti-slavery was the prevalent feeling of the Revolution, 
With its first breath this nation drew in an abhorrence of slave. 
ry in every form. The colonial policy of the mother country, 
by which it had been introduced, was the subject of almost uni- 
versal execration. It was then held to be “self evident” that 
all men were “created equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” This great truth—not slavery —was regarded as 
“the corner-stone of our Republican edifice.’’ 

Nor was it held to be exclusively applicable to the Anglo- 
Saxon race; but the descendantsof Africa were to enjoy its be. 
nefits and blessings. Accordingly we find the work of African 
emancipation early commencing under itsinfluence. Vermont 
took the lead by declaring in her Constitution in 1777 that there 
should be no slavery within her limits. Marsachusetts and 
Pennsylvania followed in 1780, and New Hampshire, Connecii. 
cut, and Rhode Island in 1784. The motives and spirit of these 
great movements are well set forth in the preamble to the Abo- 
poy act of Pennsylvania; a part of which I beg permission to 
read. 

Having recounted the dangers and deliverances of the Revo. 
lution, and expressed “a grateful sense of the manifold bles- 
sings undeservedly received from the hand of that Reing from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift,” the preamble says: 

“Impressed with these ideas, we conceive thatit is our duty, 
and we rejoice that it is in.our power, to extend a portion of that 

~freedom to others which has been extendedtous. * * * 
We esteem it a peculiar blessing that we are this day enabled to 
add one more step to universal civilization by removing as 
much as possible the sorrows of those who have Jived in un- 
deserved bondage. Weaned by a long course of experience 
from those narrow prejudices we had imbibed, we find our hearts 
enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards men of all 
conditions and nations; and we conceive ourselves, at this parti- 
cular period, extraordinarily called upon, by the blessings we 
have received, to manifest the sincerity of our professions, and 
to give a substantia! proof of our gratitude.” 

“and whereas the condition of those persons who have beeu 
heretofore denominated negro and mulatto slaves, has been at- 
tended with circumstances which notonly deprived them of the 
common blessings they were, by nature, entitled to, but has 
cast them into the deepest afflictions by an unnatural eeparation 
and sale of husband and wife from each other, and their chil- 
eren—an injury, the greatness of which can only be conceived 
by supposing that we were in the same unhappy case. In jus- 
tice, therefore, to persons so unhappily circumstanced, and 
who, having no prospect before them wherein they may rest 
their sorrows and their hopes, have no reasonable inducement 
to render the service to society which they otherwise might; 
and, also, in grateful commemoration of our own happy deli- 
verance from that state of unconditioual submission to which 
we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain: Be it enacted, that 
no child hereafter born shai! be a slave, é&c.”’ ; 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is exhibited the spirit of those times. Let 
this precious,preamble be borne in mind aswe proceed. 

In accordance with the spirit which dictated the emancipa- 
tions of Penneylvania and other States, was the ordnance of 
1787, to which I have referred. Let me call your attention tothe 
preamble to the six articles in that ordinance, the Jast of which 
abolished slavery 1n the Northwestern Territory. It declares, 
among other things, that, “for extending the fundamental 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which form the is 
wherede these Republics, their laws and constitutions are 
erected, to fix and establish those principles as the basis of all 
Jaws, Constitutions, and governments, which forever hereafter 
shall be formedin the said Territory. * *° *  Itis hereby 
ordained,” &e. eo 

Such was the preainble to that act abolishing slavery. Then 
Abolition was regarded as extending ‘the fundamental princi- 

les’? which lay at the basis of our Republican institutions. 

‘ow, slavery is held to be “the corner-stone”’ of our Republican 
edifice !” ‘ 

Still further to exhibit the spirit of those times, let me refer 
to the declarations of some of the leadirg statesmen of that day. 

In 1773, Patrick Hemy, ina letter to Robert Pleasants, after- 
wards President of the Virgiria Abolition Society, said: ; 

“Ig itnot amazing that, at atime when rights of humanity 
are defined and understood with precision, in a country above 
all others fond of liberty, we find men professing a religion the 
most humane, mild, gentle, and geneous, adopting a principle 
as repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible, 
and destructive to liberty? Every thinking, honest man, re- 
jects it inepeculation; how few in practice, from conscientisus 
motives! * * * I believe atime will cc me when an r- 
tunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. Every 
thing we can dois to improve it, if 1t happen in our day; if not, 
let us transmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, a 
pity for their unh BY lot, and our abhorrence of sla : 

* “© Believe me, Ishali honor the Quakers for their ef. 
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forts to abolish slavery. It is a debt we owe to the purity ofour 
gion wo show thatitis at variance wich that law that war- 

rants slavery. Texhort you to persevere in so worthy a reso 
tion.” 

* 1776, Dr. Hopkins, then at the head of the New England 

divines, in “an address to the owners of negro slaves in the Ame- 

rican Colonies,”’ says: , 

“The conviction of the unjustifiableness of this practice (sla- 
very) has been increasing and greatly spreading of late; and 
many who have had slaves have found themselves so unable to 
justify their own conduct in holding them io ny as to be 
induced tosetthem at liberty, * * * Slavery is, in every 
instance, wrong, uorighteous, and oppressive—a very great 
and crying sin—there being nothing of the kind equal to it on 
the face of the earth.” 

Near the close of the Revolutionary war, Mr. Jefferson, in 
his Notes on Virginia, said: 

“] think a change already perceptible, since the origin of the 
present revolution. The spirit of the master is abating, that of 
the alave is rising from the dust, his condition mollifying, and 
the way, I hope, preparing, under the auspices of Heaven, tor 
a total emancipation.” 

In 1780, John Jay, in a letter from Spain, wrote: 

“The State of New York is rarely out of my mind or heart; 
and Iam often disposed to write much respecting its affairs. But 
Ihave so little information as to its present political objects and 
operations, that Iam afraid to attempt it. An excellent law 
might be made out of the Pennsylvania one for the gradual sbo- 
lition of slavery. ‘Li'l America cofmes into this measure, her 
prayers to Heaven wil! be impious. This is a strong expres- 
sion, but itis just. Werelin your Legislature, I would pre- 
sent a bill, drawn for the per with great care; and I would 
never Cease moving it till it became a law, or I ceased to be a 
member. 1 believe God governs the world; and f believe it to 
be a maxim in his, as in our court, that those who ask for equity 
“ae to do it.” , 

rawing nearer to the time when the Constitution was 
adopted, and the “compromises”? made which ‘‘guarantied”’ the 
perpen of slavery! we come te the celebrated letter of Mr. 

efferson to Dr. Price, of London, dated at Paris, August 7, 1785. 
Dr. Price had written a pamphlet 0a the subject of slavery, and 
Mr. Jeffersn’s letter was in reply to one from the Doctor on the 
ones his pamphlet. 

r. Jeffersun begins by speaking of the manner in which he 
thinks the pamphlet— which, it seems, had been extensively 
circulated in America—will have been received. “Sou:hward 
of the Chesapeake,” he thinks, “‘it will fiad but few readers con- 
curring with it insentiment.” from the mouth to the head of 
the Chesapeake it would be received more favorably—“the bulk 
of the people approving it in theory’’—slaveholding keeping 
“the consciences of many uneasy; while northward of the 
Chesapeake the opponents of its doctrines would be about as 
rare as “robbers and murderers.” He then proceeds to say: 

“In Maryland I do not fiad such a disposition to begin the re- 

dress of this enormity asin Virginia. This is the next State to 
which we may turn our eyes for the interesting spectacle of 
justice in conflict with avarice and oppression; a_ conflict, 
wherein the sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the intiux 
into office of young men grown and growing up. These have 
sucked i: the principles of liberty as it were with their mother’s 
milk, and itis to tuemI look with anxiety to turn the fate of 
this question. Be not, therefore, discouraged. What you have 
written will do a great deal of good; and, could you still trouble 
yourself with our welfare, no manis more ableto give aid to 
the laboring side.” (Mr. Jefferson was not afraid of foreign in- 
terference. He looked into the question ofslavery as belonging to 
no country exclusively, but affecting the common humanity. } 
“The Collegeof William and Mary, in Williamsburg, since the 
remodelling of its plan, is the place where are collected together 
all the young men of Virginia under preparation for public 
life. They are there under the direction, most of them, of a 
Mr. Wythe, one of the most virtuous of characters, and whose 
sentiments on the subject of slavery are unequivocal. I am 
satisfied, if you could resolve to address an exhortation to those 
young men with all the eloquence of which you are master, 
that its influence on the future decision of this important ques- 
tion would be great, perhaps decisive.” [Whata request! A 
Mana asking an Abolitionist to address a letter on the subject 
of slavery to the young men cf that State, preparing for rublie 
life! Andthey, too, members of a college! Now the subject 
must not be > in colleges, even in New England, and Dr. 
Price’s pamphlets and letters to the young men of Virginia 
would be seized in the post offices and burnt. } 


“Thus you see,’ continues Mr. Jefferson, “that, so far from 
thinking you have cause to repent of what you have done, I 
wish you todo more, and wish it on the assurance of its effect. 
The information I have received from A nerica of the reception 
of your pamphlet in the different States agrees with the ex: 
pectation 1 had formed. THOS, JEFFERSON.” 


Proceeding in the order of time, I come to the declarations of 
Washington. In writing to Robert Morris on the 12th of April, 
1786, General Washington said: 

, is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than I 
do, to see a plan adopted for the abolition ofslavery; but there is 
only one proper and effectual mode by which it can be accom- 
plished, and that is, by legislative authority, and this, as far as 
my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.” 

On the 10th of May, 1786, he thus wrote to Lafayette: 

“It (abolition) certainly might and ought to be effected, and 
that, too, by legislative authority.’ 

= letter to John Fenton Mercer, of September 9, 1786, he 

said: 

“It is among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by 
which slavery in this country may be abolished by law,”’ 

To John Sinclair he wrote: 

“There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual abolition-of 
slavery which neither Maryland nor Virginia have at present, 


but which nothing is more certain than that they must have,” 


and at a period not remote.” 

These strong expressions of sentiment by General: Washing- 
ton, it should be observed, were uttered only a year before the 
session of the Convention, himself at its head, which formed 
the Constitution that “guaranties” the perpetuity of slavery! 
But let us come a little nearer to the adoption of the Constitu- 


on. ait} 
In an address by the Hon. J pbell, before the Penn- 
ecm Eatinty of Cincinnati, onthe Fourth of July, 1787, he 


“Our separation from Great Britain has extended the empire 
of humanity. ‘The time is not far distant when our sister States, 
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in imitation of our example, shall turn their vassais into free- 
men.” 

The Convention that formed the Constitution—whose “com. 
promises’’ have imposed perpetual! silence on the subject of sla- 
very!—was then in session at Philadelphia, and attended on the 
delivery of this address, with General Washington at their head. 

The Convention agreed to the Constitution, and submitted it 
to the people of the States on the 17th of September, 1787. For 
further evidence of the public sentiment at that time, let me 
now refer to the debates in some of the State Conventions to 
which it was submitted for ratification. 

In the debates io the North Carolina Conveniion, Mr. Iredell, 
afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


d: 

‘When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will be 
an event which must be pleasing ty every generous mind, and 
every friend of human nature.” 

Mr. Galloway said: 

“I wish to see this abominable trade put an end to. Lappre 
hend the clause (touching the slave trade) means to bring for- 
ward manumission.” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, a member of the Convention 
that formed the Constitution of the United States, said: 

“We ought to authorize the Gen ral Government to make 
such regulations as shall be thought moat advantageous for the 
gradual abolition of slavery and the emancipation of the slaves 
which are already inthe States.” 

ae Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of the Convention that 
framed the Constitution, said, in the Pennsylvania Convention 
that ratified it: 

“T consider this clause (that relating to the slave trade) us 
laying the foundation for banishing slavery out of this country. 
It will produce the same kind of gradual change which was pre- 
duced in Pennsylvania. ‘ihe new States whieh are to be tormed 
will be under the control of Congress in this particular, and 
slaves will never be introduced among them. It presents us 
with the pleasing prospect that the rights of mankind will be ac- 
knowledged and esta: !ished throughout the Union.” 

In the Virginia Convention of 1787, Mr. Mason, author of the 
Virginia Constitution, said: 

“ihe an ‘mentation of slaves weakens the States; and sucha 
trade is diabolical in itself, and disgracefulto mankind. * ° * 
As much as I value the Union of ail the States, | would not ad- 
mit the Southern States (South Carolina and Georgia) into the 
Union, unless they agree to the discontinuance of this disgrace- 
ful trade, becanse it would bring weakness and not strength to 
the Union.” 

Mr. Johnson said: 

“The principle (of emancipation) has begun since the Revo- 
Jution. Let us do what we will, it willcome round. Slavery 
has been the foundation of that impiety and dissipation which 
have been so much disseminated among our countrymen. If it 
were totally avnihilated, it would do much good.”’ 

Patrick Henry contended that, by the Constitution, Congress 
would have power to abolish slavery as indispepsably necessary 
tothe safety of the country, whose “general defence” was com- 
mitted to itscare. In addition to this argument, he said: 

“Another thing will contribute to bring this event about— 
slavery is, detested. We feel its fatal effects. We deplore it 


w th the pity of humanity.’’ 


In the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, General Heath said 
that— a 

“Slavery was confined to the States now existing. It could 
not be extended. By their ordinance, Congress had declared 
that the new-States should be Republican States, and have no 


slavery:” 


Judge Dawes said: : ; 

“although slavery is not smitten by an apoplexy, yet it has 
receiveda mortal wound, and will die of consumputon.” 

Such are some of the expressions of opinion in the Conven- 
tions that adoptcd the Constitution, in regard.to slavery, and its 
probable speedy abolition. The expressions in regard to the 
latter may be all summed up in the brief and significant lan- 
guage of Judge Dawes—slavery “has received a mortal wound, 
and will die of consumption.” This, indeed, was the public opi- 
nion of that day; and yet we are now told that the Constitution, 
which drew its first breathin the atmosphere of that public opi- 
nion, contained an implied guarantee, or had connected with it 
such compromises as implied eipeoenens for the security of 
slavery, even at the expense of a sacrifice of the righis of 
speech, and the press, and petition! more body understood 
that slavery was mortally wounded, and destined to speedy 
death; and yet, by a strange necromancy of constitutional im- 
plication, there was at that very time thrown around it the 
shield of the Union for protection against its great enemies— 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press! y 

Let me now refer to a few expressions of opinion going to 
show the state of public sentiment soon after the adoption of the 
Constitution, re ae : 
~ In the Maryland House of Delegatesin 1789, William Pinkney 
said: 

“But, sir, is it possible that this body should not feel for the re- 
putation of Maryland? Is national honor unworthy of coneide- 
ration? Is the censure of an enlightened universe insufficient 
tu alarm us? The character of my country among the nations 
of the world is as dear to me as that country itself.’”’ [Noble 
sentiment! But in what Maryland bosom does it now beat, in 
reference to slavery and the slave trade here, for which this na- 
tion is responsible to “an ne universe?”’} “What a 
motley appearance (continues Mr P.) must Maryland at this 
moment make in the eyes of those who view her with delibera- 
tion. Is she not at once the fair temple of freedom and the abo- 
minable-nursery of slaves? the school for natriots and the foster- 
mother of petty despots? the asserter of human rights and the 
patron of wanton oppression? Here have emigrants from a land 
of tyranny found an asylum from peecmrs and here also 
have those who came as rightfully free as the winds of heaven 
found ap eternal grave for the liberties of themselves and their 
posterity. * ° “..*. * * Sir, by the eternal principles of 
natural justice, ro master in the State has a right to hold his 
slave in bondage forasinglehour. ©“ ° * Tome, sir, nothing 
for which I have not the evidence of my senses is more clear 
than that it {elavery] will one day destroy that reverence for |i- 
berty which is the vitalyprinciple of a Republic.” [Now sia- 
very has become essential to the preee:vation of our liberties— 
the “corner stone of our Republican edifice!) ‘‘Sir, the thing 
is impolitic; never will your country be productive; never will 
its agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures flourish, so 
long as they depend on reluctant bondmen for their progress.”” 

What mnst have been the state of public sentiment which 

ould in the Legislature of a slave State bear such an indignant, 
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burning rebuke of slavery as this? Did Pinkney, or the body 
whom he addressed, believe that there was in or about the Con- 
stitution of the United States any “imptied” prohibition of the 
freedom of speech on the subject of slavery? 

Let me now turn, for further evidence of public sentiment, to 
the debates in the first Congress. On the 12th of February, 
1790, a memorial was presented, signed by Benjamin Franktin, 
President of the Pennsylynnia Abolition Society, setting forth 
in strong language the injustice of siavery, its inconmetency 
with our institytions, and the duty of all to jabor to effect ita abo- 
lition; and asking Congress to take into consideration the traffic 
in slaves, and “step to the very verge of the power vested” in it 
for “discouraging every species of traffic in the persons of our 
fellow men.” 

The reception of this petition was neither objected to nor **con- 
sidered”’ as objected to, but it was respectfully received and con- 
sidered. In the debate that arose upon it, Mr. Parker, of Vir- 
ginia, said: 

“J cannot help expressing the pleasure I feel in finding so con- 
siderable a part of the community attending to matters of euch 
momentous concern to the future prosperity and happiness of 
the people of America. Ithinkitmy duty asa citizen of the 
Union to espouse their cause.” 

Mr. Page, of Virginia, (afterwards Governor,) said: 

‘He was in favor of the commitmeut, He hoped that the de- 
signs of the respectable memorialists would not be stopped at 
the threshold, in order to preclude a fair discussion of the prayer 
of the memorial. He placed himself in the case of a slave." 
(This is the true position— to make the slave’s case our owa-—to 
“remember those in bonds as bound with them."?’ When we do 
this, we shall go where Franklin asked the first Congress to go 
to “the very verge’’ of our power, to abolish, and, where we 
cannot abolish, to “discourage” slavery. But to proeeed with 
the quotation.] “He placed himself in the case of a slave, and 
said that, on hearing that Congress had refused to listen to the 
decent suggestions of the respectable part of the community,” 
(now the petitioners are “despicable fanatics!’’) “he should in- 
ter that the General Government, from which it was expected 
great good would result to every class of ciuizens, had shut their 
ears against the voice of humanity.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, sa'd: 

“I cannot, for my part, conceive how any person can be said 
to acquire a property in another. I do not know how far I 
might go, if I was one of the judges of the United States, and 
these people were to come before me, and claim their emancipa- 
tion; but Lam sure I would go as far as | could,” 

Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said 

“fle saw the disposition of the House, and he feared it would 
be referred toa committee, maugre all their opposition.” 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said: 

“That, on entering into this Government, they (Sonth Carolira 
and Georgia) apprehended that the other States * ° ° would, 
from motives of humanity and benevolence, be led to vote for a 
general emancipation.” 

In a debate at a previous session of Congress, (May 13, 1789,) 
on a proposition to Impose a duty of ten doilars each on im- 
ported slaves— 

Mr. Parker, of Virginia, the mover of the proposition, said: 

“Hie hoped Congress would do all that lay in thelr power tc 
restore to human nature its inhetent privileges, and, if possible, 
wipe off the stigma under which America labored. The incon- 
sistency in our principles, with which we are justly charged, 
should be done away, that we may show by our actions the pure 
beneficence of the doctrine we hold out to the worid in our De- 
claration of Independence,” 

Mr. Jackson. of Georgia, said: 

“It was the fashion of the day to favor the liberty of the 
slaves.”’ 

Mr. Madison said: 

“The dictates of humanity, the principles of the people, the 
national safety and happiness, and prudent policy, require it of 
a I conceive the Constitution, in this particular, 
was formed in order thatthe Government, whilst it was restrain- 
ed from laying atotal prohibition, might be able to give some 
testimony of the sense of America with respect tothe African 
trade. Fe It is tobe hoped that, by expressing ana- 
tional disapprobation of this trade, we may destroy it, and‘eave 
ourselves from reproaches, and our posterity the imbecility ever 
attendant on a country filled with slaves. : r If there 
is any one point in which it is clearly the policy of this nation, 
30 as We constitutionally can, to vary the practice obtaining un- 
der some of the State Governments, it is thie.” 

Such was the strong anti-slavery feeling manifested in the 
first Congress. Andit is worthy of remark that the question of 
slavery was treatedas a national question—arguments for na- 
tional interference, to the full extent of constitutional power, 
and with a view to “varying the practice under some of the 
State Governments,” belong drawn from considerations of na. 
tional honor, national strength, and national safety. 

Pursuing the order oftime, let me give two additional and 
pointed reprobations of slavery by distingniehed men of that 
period: 

In 1794, Dr. Ruch declared: 

“Domestic slavery is repugnant to the principles of Christi- 
anity. It prosirates every benevolent and just principie of ac- 
tion in the human heart. It is rebellion against the authority 
of a common Father. Itis a practical denial of the extentand 
efficacy of the death ofa conimon Saviour. It is a usurpation of 
the prerogative of the great Sovereign of the universe, who 
has solemnly claimed an exclusive property in the souls of 

’ 





In 1796, Mr. Tucker of Virginia, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State, and professor of law in the College of 
William and Mary, ina letter to the Genera! Assembly of that 
State, urging the abolition of slavery, said: 

“Should we not, at the time of the Revolution, have broken 
their fetters? Is it not our duty to embrace the first moment 
of constitutional health and vigor to effectuate so desirable an 
object, andto remove from usa stigma with which our ene- 
mies will never failto upbraid us, nor our coneciences to re- 
proach us? 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to another, and, in some respects, 
much stronger evidence of the prevalence of anti-slavery senti- 
ments at the period to which I have referred. I do not allude to 
expressions of individual opinion, but to associated opinion and 
associated effort in favor of the abolition of slavery. Yes, sir, 
so strongly was the public mind moved on the subject of “Abo- 
htion,” that Abolition societies were actually formed in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Mary!andand Virginia. The ong or Society 
was formed in 1780, and incorporated by act of the Legis\ature 
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ini787—Benjamin Franklin, President; Dr. Rush, Secretary. 
The New Yurk Society was formedian 17-5—Joho Jay, Pee- 
sident, afierwards Alexander Hamilton. The Maryland Suvei- 
ety was formed in 1789, Among its officers were Judze Chase 
ead Luthes Martin. In 1790 the Connecticut Society was formed 
—-Dr. Stiles, President, and Simeon Baldwin, (iate Judge Bs id- 
win, Secretary. Ih the same year the Virginia Society was 
formed—Robert Pleasants, President; and also the New Jersey 
Society, which had an acting committee of five members in 
each county inthe State. In reference to these societies, I find 
in the *Anti-@lavery Examiner,” which I hold io my haud, 
the following: 

“Among the distinguishen individnals who were eflicient of- 
ficieat officers of these Abolition Societies, and delegates from 
their respective State Societies at the annual mectig of the 
American Convention for promoting the abolition of slavery, 
were Hon. Uriah Tracy, Uniled States Senator from Connecu- 
euty Hon Zephania Swift, Chief Justice ofthe same State; 
Hon. Cesar A. Rodney, Attorney Genera! of the United States; 
Hon. James A. Bayard, United States Senator from Delaware; 
Governor Bloomfield, of New Jersey; Hon. Wim. Rawle, the 
late venerable head of the Pailadelphia Bar; Messrs. Vosierand 
Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; Messrs. Ridsely, Buchanan, and 
Wilkinson, of Maryland; and Messrs. Pleasants, McLean, and 
Anthony, of Vieginia,”’ 

Ver ihe purpose of showing the principles and objects of these 
societias, let me refer briefly to the constitutions of two of them, 
aod the memorials to Congress of two others, 

The following is the preamble to the Constitution of the 
Pennsylvania society: 

“Jc having pleased the Creator of the worldto make of one 
flesh ali the children of men,it becomes them to consult aud 
promote to each other’s happiness as membeis of the same 
family, however diversified they may be by color, situation, re- 
liaion, or different states of society. It is more especially the 
diny of those persons who profess to maintain for themaelves 
the rights of human nature,and who acknowledge the obligations 
of Christianity, to use such meane as are io their power td ex- 
tend the blessings of freedom io every part of the human 
race, and in a more particular manper lo such of their fellow- 
creatures as are entitied to freedom by the laws and consti: 
tions of anv ofthe United Sites, and who, notwithstanding, 
a\e deluined in bondage by fraud or violence. From a full con- 
victio) of the truth aad obligation of these principles—from a 
desire todiffuse them wherever the miserins and vices of sla- 
very exist, and in humble confilence of the favor aod support 
of the Father of mankind, the subscribers lave associated 
themaeives un ler the title of the “Peansylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery and the Relief of Free Negrocs 
unlawfully held in Bondage.” ; 

Thewfollowing is part ol the preamble to the Constitution of 
the New Jarery Society: 

“It is our boast that we live under the Goverament, wherein 
lifu, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness, are recognised as the 
universal rights of men. Weabhor that inconsistent, illiberal, 
and interested policy which withholds those rights from an 
unfortunate and degraded clasa of our fellow-creatures.”’ 

The C mnecticut and Virginia Societies set memorials to Con- 
greas The fo lowing isan extract from the former: 

“Prom the sober conviction Of tre untightoousness ofslavery, 
your petitioners have long beheld withgnefour fellow men 
doomed to perpetual bondage ina country which boasts of her 
freedom. Your petitioners were led by motives, we conceive, 
of general philanthropy [now it ts “Janaucism’’) to associate 
ours?ives together for the proteciionaad assistance of this un- 
- fortunate part of our fellow-men,” 

The memorial of the Virginia Soctetyis headed, “The me- 
mortal of the Vircinia Society for promoting the abolition of 


slavery.” The following is an extract: 

“Your memorialists fully believing thatslavery ': pot only an 
odious degradation, but an ouwageous Violation of one of the 
mosteszential rizhts of human nature, aud utterly repugoant 
to the precepts of the Gospel,” &c. 


it would eeemto bean appropriate closing of this mass of 
testimony to read, as 1 will now beg permission to do, an ex- 
watt from a sermon of President Kdwards, the younger, 
preached befure the Connecticut Abolition Society, September 
15, 1791. 

‘Phicty years ago (said he) scarcely a man in this country 
thought either the slave trade or the slavery of negroes tu be 
wrong: but now, how manyand able advocatesin private life, 
in our Legislatures, and in Congress, have appeared, and open- 
iv and trreiragably pleaded the rights of hu:nanity, in thisas 
well ag other instances? And ifwe judge of the future by the 
past, within fifty years feom this time [the filly years are about 
exp ring !] it will be as shameful fuca manto hold a negro 
glaveas tobe guilly of common robyery or thefi.”’ 

Upon the tesimony thus presented, £ cannot, Mr. Speaker, 
fied time for an extended commentary. Nor do Ideeim tt ne 
cessary. seems to me snposaible that itshould have failed to 
econvinee ali who have heacd tt, that, so far from there having 
been animplied pledge cn the part of the free Seates, that the 
suvject ofsiavery should not be agitated, there arose necessa- 
riiv. from the common sentiment of that period in regard to 
slavery, from the perfect freedom with which it was every 
where assailed, and from the geacral expectation of tts speedy 
abolition, an implied pledge on the partof the slave Statesthat 
no obatecies should be interposed to the freestacuon of public 
sentiment in regard to it; but that they would, in fact, continue 
io co-operate, as they were then co operating, with the philan- 
thropiats of the North, in producicg a public sentiment that 
sould, “at no distant day,’’ put an end to the evil, 


VIOLATION OF IMPLIED PL&DGR OF THE SOUTH TO THE NORTH. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, let me look 4 little at the manner in 
which the pledge of the South tothe North has been redeemed; 
or rather, Lought tosay, at the extent of 1s violation. If you 
will accompany me ina brief examination, I will show you 
how siavery has increased its numbers—acquired new territory 

enlarged in power—claimed exemption from all opposition— 
and trampled down the dearest rights of freedom, in its march 
tv uacontrotied dominion. 


Ta 179) the slave population amountedto - - 697,857 
Now mark its increase: 

In (S00 Was ° - . - 893,041 
Ta ISLO it Was - 1,191,364 
la 1820 it was 1-538 064 
In (830 it was ° 2.009, 031 
In 1840 probable number, 2,700 000 


Slavery was to be abolished “at nodistant day '” and yet it 
has jnercased to two million seven hundred thousand! Andina 


that very State from which Washington, Jefferson, Madison» 
Heary, and others predicted, and prayed for its speedy extir- 
} atiod, are slaves now actually raised forexportation. 

Mr. Gantanp of Virginia here interposed, and denied the 
truth of the assertion. Mr. 8. perceiving that the remark had 
excited some sensibility, and desiring to avoid seeming to cast 
reproach upon Virginia, passed it over by remarking thatthe 
District of Columbia was notoriously a market forthe surplus 
s'aves in the neighboring counties of Virginiaand Maryland, and 
that slaves thus purchased were annually eninge in large 
numbers to Southerg markets. On the day following, Mr. 
Ganvanp, ir. his reply to Mr. 8. havmg spoken to his allusion 
to slave-breeding in Virginia as “the repetition of a base 
slander of that prince of demagogueys, Daniel O’Connell,” Mr. 8. 
asked permission to in proof of his assertion, the follow- 
ing account of the declarations of distinguished Virginians 
which he found in “Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Go- 
vernment in behalf of Slavery.” 

In the Legistature of this State, in 1832, Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph declared that Virginia had been converted into ‘one 
grand menagerie, where men are reared for the market like 
oxen forthe shamble.’ This same gentleman thus compared the 
foreign with the domestic traffic:' The trader (African) teceives 
the slaves, a stranger in aspect, language, and manner, from the 
merchant who brought him from the Interior. But here, sir, 
individuals whom the master has known from infancy—whom 
he has seen sporting in the innocent gambuls of childhood—who 
have been accustumed to look to him for protection, he tears 
from the mother’s arms, and sells into a strange country— 
among astrange people—subject to cruel taskmasters. In my 
opinion, itis much worse.’ 

“Mr. Gholson of Virginia, in his speech in the Tegislature of 
that State, January 18, 1881, (see Richmond Whig,) says: ‘The 
legal maxim of partus sequitur ventrem is coeval with the ex- 
istence of the rights of property itself, and is founded in wiadom 
and justice. Itisonly on the jastice and inviolability of this 
maxim that the master foregoes the service of the female slave, 
has her nursed and attended during the period of her gestation, 
and raises the helpless and infant offspring. The value of the 
property justifies the expense; and I do not hesitate to say tnat 
10 its increase consists mach of our wealth.” 

“Professor Dew, now president of the College of William and 
Mary, Virginia, in his review of the debate in the Virginia Le- 
gislature In I83l, °82, speaking of the revenue arising from the 
trade, saye: ‘A full equivalent being thus left in the place of the 
slave, this emigration becomes an advantage to the State, and 
dives not check the black population as much as at first view we 
might imagine, because it furnishes every inducement to the 
master to attend to the negroes, to encourage breeding, and to 
cause the greatest number possible to be raised. Virginia is, in 
fact, a negro raising State for other States.’ 

“Mr. C.F. Mercer asserted in the Virgioia Convention of 
1829: ‘The tables ef the natural growth of the slave population 
demonstrate, when compared with the increase of ite numbers 
in the Commonwealth for twenty years past, that an annual fre- 
venue ofnot less than a million and ahalf of dollars ts derived 
from the exportation of a part of this population.’ ”” 

Mr. Stans proceeded. With the increese of slaves from 
697,897 to wear two millions and three quarters, have the num- 
ber of the slave states increased fiom six to thirteen, three of the 
new slave States being formed from territory purchased with 
tue common treasure of the nation; so that the North has ac- 
tually paid her money to purchase new fields to be moistened 
with the sweat and blood of slavery, instead of having the pro- 
uised aid of the South, in getting ridof the national evil! 

‘The nuinber of representatives, on account of the slave popu- 
latuuon, has increased to twenty-five, and will probably rise to 
thirty, after the next census. Let me show you, Mr. Speaker, 
ihe strange results of this principle of “slave representation” on 
this floor. 

The siave States, with a free population of 3,823,000, have one 
hundred representatives; while the free Statea, with a popula- 
tion of 7,003,000, have but one hundred and forty-two. ik at 
this in some of its details. 

Virginia, with a poyulation of 741,000, has twenty-one repre- 
sentatives, while Ohio, with a population of ' 947,000, has 
but nineteen. ‘The free State, with a free population of 206,000 
more, has a representation of two less. 

Pennsylvania, with a population of 1,347,300, has twenty- 
eight representatives, while South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, with a populatien of 912,000, Being 
435,800 fess than Pennsylvania, has the same number. I might 
pursue this comparison; but I have gone far enough to show 
the great disadvantage to which the free States have been siib- 


jected by yielding to the South a slave representation, for which | 
they obtained in the compromise no substanual equivalent, as . 


1 will now show. 


‘he Constitution provides that “representatives and direct 


taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may 


be included within this Union, according to their respective | 


numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
numberof free persons ° * * three-fifths of all other per- 


sons,’’ that is, three-fifthsof the slaves. This extra burden of | 


taxation on account of slaves was regarded as some compensa- 


tion to the North for the extra advaritage to the South ofasiave | 
representation, “Now, sir, let us see how this consideration for | 


the concession has failed. 


By a letter of the 26th of January, 1838, in reply to a call for : 
informatio, from the Register of the Treasury, itap that | 
the whole of the receipts into the Treasury of the Unite’? States, - 
from the 4th of March 1789, to the Slet of December, 1836, iad. 








been: 

From Customs, @682,957,784 47 
Internal revenue, 22,253,045 38 
Postage, 1,092,227 52 
Direct taxes, 12,742 294 64 
719,045,352 01 

The receipts for the last three years 
have been - : . - 96,731,262 48 
$815,776.614 49 
SEE 


Itthus appears that of more. than eight hundred and fifteen 


millions of receipts, about. twelve millions. 


North has, of id h 
cal equivalent which Nes heen tacabred fot 


concession 






a Which - 
nan onaited the Senile By 9:cabces . y pene cocaen, 
control the destinies of. the y for fifty yeare 
which no one now ei ead have been made, bat tba 


$21,410,77/ 12; whi 
lation of 3,823, 


received for each free inhabitant of the slave States $4 20; while 





Aen ' ne mit 
nly have b direc no ‘the | 
only have been from t tax a. 68h a ja the pieketis| 


assurance which I have shown was felt, an assurance 
raged by the slave States themselves, that slavery should, “atno 
distant day,” be abolished throughout the country. , 

But while the rendering of the constitutional equivalent for 
the slave representation has thus been avoided when money was 
to be paid, we find the compromise fully carried out when mo. 
ney is tobe received. Thus the ratioof representation, includ. 
ing the representation in the Senate, was made the basis of the 
distribution of the surplus revenue by the act of 1836, giving, of 
corse, adisproportionate amount totheslaveStates Thus the 
thirteen free Sta with a population of 7,003,000, received 

e the thirteen slave States, with a free pepu- 
received $16,058,082 85! So that there was 


oe ao inhabitant of the free States there was received but 
g : 

While considering the subject of the concession to the South 
of a slave representation, one cannot help inquiring what— 
since sv much is said of implied compromises—were the real 
compromises of the Constitution, in connection with the sub- 
o 7 slavery? What did each party actually concede to the 
othe 

There was conceded to the South the stipulation to deliver up 
fugitive slaves—proiection against domestic violence—a con. 
tinuance of the slave tradet wenty years—and the three-fifths re- 
presentation of slave property. Surely these are large conces- 
sions to be made in favor of slavery. And what cuncession 
was made tothe North in return? None, except the stipulation 
just referred to, in regard to direct taxation, which has, as I have 
shown, amonnted to nothing. 

Does not this glaring bamaealy O° concession give irresisti- 
ble force to the argument which I have drawn from the histo 
of those times, to show that it was the general expectation that 
slavery wou'd be soen abolished? Is it possible to believe that 
such concessions would have been made in favor of slavery, 
(concessions to wrong, not to right,) if any body had suspected 
that it was not to be abolished, but to be cherished, increased, 
and made permanent? Did any body dream that the concession 
of a “three-fifths” representation would, within fifty years, 

bring into thirty representatives—a representation of 
two millions eeven hundred thousand slaves? But, more than 
all—could it have been thought of, or, if thought of, could the 
idea have heen endured for a moment—that that concession was 
to be used as an engine of political power? that the destinies of 
the country were actually to be controlled by the representa- 
tion which slavery should bring into this hall, and the votes 
it elt give in the elcetions of the Chief Magistrates of the 
count 
Mr. Beaker, the history of slavery in this country for the 
last thirty years, has been a history of encroachment without 
a parallel—encroachment involving as gross a Violation of im- 
plied pledges as can well be conceived. Let facts speak on 
this subject; and that they may speak in the best manner, and 
to the best effect, let me read to the House an extract from 
a speech delivered in the Senate of the United States some 
two years ago, hy Governor Davis of Massachusetts, whose 
sound, prac sense, for which he is co much ané so de- 
servedly distinguished, seized upon the strong points in this 
matter of Seuthern encroachment, and prevenied them in the 
following language: 

“This interest (slavery) has ruled the destinies of the Repub- 
lic. For forty out of mely-clghs vests it has given us a Pre- 
sident from its own territory, and of its owaselection. During 
all this time it has not ooly had a President sustaining its own 
peculiar views of public policy, but, through him, has eld and 
used in its own way the whole organization of all the Depart- 
ments, and all the vast and controiling patronage incident to that 
office, to aid it in carrying on its views and policy, as well as to 
protect and secure to it every advantage.” 

“Let us explore alisile further, and see how the two Houses 
of Congress have been organized. For thirty years out of 
thirty-six that interest has placed its own Speaker in the chair 
of the other House, thus securing the organization of commit- 
tees, and the great influence of that station. And, sir, while all 
other interests have, during part of the time, had the chair (Vice 
Presidency) in which you preside assigned to them, as an 
equivalent for these great concessinus, yet, in each year, when 
a President pro tem. is elected, who, upon the contingencies 
mentioned in the Constitution, will be the Presicent of the 
United States, that interest has invariably given us that officer. 
Look, I beseech you, through all the places of honor, of profit, 
and privilege; and there yor will find the representatives of this 
interest in numbers that indicate its influence. Does not, then, 
this interest rule, guide, and adapt public policy to its own 
views, and fit it to suit the action and products of its own 
labor?’ 

‘Th connection with the view thus presented by Governor Da- 
vis, Jet me referté the progress of the influence of slavery in 
the elections of thé presiding officers of this House. The ter- 
mination of the present Congress will complete fifty two years 
from the organization of the Government. During the first 
twelve years the Speakers were from Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Now Jersey, and usetts; during the next six years 
from North Carolina; the next four years trom Massachusetts; 
the next uine years from Kentucky and South Carolina; the 
next year from New York; the next four years from Virginia 
and Rentucky; use next two years from New York; and the last 
fourteen years from Virginia and Tennessee. 

Dividing the whole term, as near as. may be, into three equal 

riods, itappears that, for the first seventeen years, the chair 
vas filled twelve years from the North, and five years from the 
South; forthe next seventeen years five from the North, and 
{twelve from the South; and for the last eighteen years two from 
the North, and sixteen from the South ! 

Such a result asthis needs nocomment. It speaks for itself, 
ante ee 

For further evidence of the power of slavery and its disposi- 
tion to encroachment, I might, if 1 had time, refer to numerous 
important questions which have been decided in Congress, in 
which the power of the three fifths representation has had a 
out I might also of the existing relations 
between the States of Georgi Maine, and Virginia and New 
York, growing out of the extra’ claims of Georgia and 
Virginia.in connection with slavery. 1 might refer to fte- 
quent threats of violence—to the scenes of Lync!ing—to the 
vidlation of the | +-and to the vidlation of the Constitution, 
in denying to the free colored citizens of the North the privi 
of citizens in the Southern States of this Union. But time would 


fail me: 
Upon this latter topic, however, I cannot refrain from dwell- 
‘pg, fora moment, for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
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House to the effect which has been given, at the South, to the 
jaws prohibiting the emigration within their borders, and even a 
soj urn among them, of tree colored citizens of other Siawa. | 
allude to the execution of these laws upon the citizens of a fe- 

country, forced by the dangers of the sea into a Southern 
port of this aion. Lhave in my hand the following from a Ja- 
maica paper (the Despatch,) published in the year 1833. which 
I permission to read: 

“We have been politely favored with a.Iaytien paper. 
L’Unionde Port-au Prince, of the 19h alt. by which it woul 
appear that the Republic is highly indignant at the treatment ex- 

rieuced by the crew of a Haytien vessel, which was forced, 
fy stress of weather, to enter one of the United States, (Char- 
leston.) L’Union, after detailing the circumstances that 
obliged the vessel in queation, L’Artibonite to jut in- 
to Charleston remarks: ‘So svon as she arrived there, the 
whole of the crew (captain allowed to remain) were seized and 
thrown iato prison, where every assistance or comfort was de- 
nied toour unfortunate mariners, whose incarceration lasted 
the whole time thatthe vessel. was being repaired. This is an 
outrage against the Haytien nation. The day may yet come when 
it will be in our power to cause the name of Haytiens to be re- 
apected abroad, and particularly so by our arrogant neighbors. 
Until that period arrives, however, we have in our hands the 
means of retaliation. Already, if wejudge rightly,a spirit of 
deep aversion to the Americans manifests itse:f, and seems to 

rvade ail classes of our citizens: aud. so iadignant do we feel 
at their conduct towards our. countrymen, that we are almost 
inclined to denounce and hold them up to the hatred of the na- 
tion. ’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what but a want of power on the part of 
the Haytien Government has prevented a demand upon this 
Government for redress for this outrage on the rights of Haytien 
citizens? There is, itis true, no danger of a war with Hayu. 
Her weakness is our protection! But may not our extensive 
aod profitable commerce with that nation be made to sufier 
from such outrages on the rights of its citizens? And, shall it 
be still asked, Whathasthis nation todo withslavery? 

There is one fact, placing in a very strong light the tenacious- 
ness of the slave power, and its disregardof the implied pledge 
to which [have referred, which Icannotomit to notice; and to 
which I ask the special attention of this House. lt is a claim 
that no free State shall be admitted into this Union without the 
simultaneous admission of a slave State.“ Itis even urged as 
an argument for the division of Florida, and its admission 
into the Union as two States, that it must. be done in order 
to balance with two new slave States the two new free States 
—soon to be admitted—of Wiskonsan and Jowa. To give 
plausibility to this demand of slavery, it is asserted in an 
a in a late Virginia paper, «trausferred to the Globe) 
that— 

“Prom the time that new States began to be admitted in ad- 
dition to the ‘Old ‘Thirteen,’ from that time it has been the fixed 
policy of the Union to admit aslave State and a free State at 
the same time. ‘Thus Kentucky and Vermont came in to- 

ether. Onioand Tennessee followed; Alabama and Illinois. 

ouisiana and Indiana, Missouri and Maino, Arkansas and 
Michigan, Thus the Unien kept its parts even, and to do so, 
twice have the New England States divided their small States 
and made them less. Vermont and Maine were both divided 
from other States to make new ones to balance, in the Senate at 
least, the new large slaveholding States.’’ 

Aware of the startling character of such a clajm in favor of 
slavery, the writer of the article says—it has heen the fixed 
poliey of the Union to admit a slave and a iree State at the 
sametime.” ThisI deny. The States mentioned by him as 
having come into the Union on the “balance” principle, have 
been admitted as follows: 


Slave. Free. 
Kentucky, - + - 1791. Vermont, - - «+ 1791 
Tennessee, - - + 1796 «hio, -~ - - «+ 1302 
Louisiana, - - ~- 41812 Indiana, - + «+ 1816 
Alabama, - - + 1819 Miinois;- ~ - - 1818 
Missouri, = - + 182k Maine, - - + + 1820 
Arkansas, - + «+ 1836 Michigan, + + - 1836 

Now, 1n the first place, this writer has omitted Mississippi 


(admitted in 1817) from his account current between the slave- 
holding and non slaveholding States. The introduction of it 
throws his balance sheet into coafusion, besides — ad- 
vantage which slavery hes gained over freedum in the ission 
of new states. f 

But, independent of this, the list furnishes no evidence of the 
“fixed policy’? of which he speaks. Thus, sir, all know that 
the political “balance’’ between freedom slavery, now con- 
ten for, was entirely untheught. of when Kentucky and 
Vermont came intothe Union. The well-known state of public 
feeling on the subject of slavery at that period shows this conclu- 
sively. Indeed, the notion that slavery, which it. was then de- 
clared had “received a mortal wo and would die of con- 
samngnteny" was to run a race with freedom, is absulately ridicu- 

ous, 

The idea of a division of “small States of New-England to 
make new ones to balance’’ is equally destitute of foundation. 
Maine was separated from Massachusetts proper, by the Terri- 
tory of New Hampshire; and her political separation was, 
therefore, dictated by her natural position, as well as by other 
obvious considerations, having no relation to the “balance” now 
contended for. As for Vermont, the ‘Green Mountain ” 
driven by the injustice of New York, decla ed themselves inde- 

endent, and formed a State Constitution in 1777, fourteen years 
eae their admission into the Union; and having maintained 
their indepeadence against New York, New Hampshire, and 
Canada, by a comoination of the most consummate skill and 
noble daring, they finally.came into the Union in 1791. 

I might go through the list.and show.that the coatroiling rea- 
sons for the admission of all the new States into the Union have 
had no connection with the idea of the “balance” suggested. I 
know the admission of Missouri, as a slave State, wus urged 
upon the ground of the ad«is:ion of Maine as a free one; and 
if Lam not mistaken, the claim: now formerly insisted: on was 
thea forthe first ume brought forward. It was,1 tto say, 
successful; and it has.agaia been successful in the of 
Arkansas.ag.asiave State. ; 

I do notcomplain that new States at the South have been 
admitted into the Union—not even that seven have. been ad- 
mitted from that section, while six ealy have been admitied from 


“Since this epeech. was delivered, one of the Senators from 
Arkansas (Mr. Sevige] has in ihe Senate; that he 
would never vote forthe admission of another free State into the 
Union, unless there should be anew slave Stateto balance it. 


. 





the North. But I vo complain that they have been admitted as 
slave States; and especially tat there are anrong them States 
whose territory formed no part ofthe‘ 0:0 Thirteen,” and which 
have, therefore, brought into the Union an addition to the bur- 
den and weakness and curse, from which, at the adoption of 
the Constitution, it was universally expected the country would 
soon be delivered 

But more especially do Icomplain that it has come to be 
avowed as a settled principle of national policy that the slave 
power is to he maintained in its existing relative strength, by the 
admission of new slave States. Mow strongly does this con- 
trast with the public sentiment and policy at the time of 
the formation of the Constitution. Siavery, which was then 
doomed, by the general judgment of the country, to speedy «e- 
struction—the subject of almost universal execration—now 
raises its brazen front, and claims to be regarded as an essential 
element of, and to have its relative pclitical power carefully 
maintained in, this Unien oi freedom! 

But thisia notall. Fearing that, in the vast territory West 

and North of Missouri, the indomitable spirit of Northern en- 
terprise may raise up new States to add to the empire of free- 
dom, and diminish the relative strength of slavery, the South 
turns its eyes to the wide domain and fruitful soil of Texas, 
and seeks to add to our country a territury wich may be 
manufactured into half a dozen new States to maintain the ba- 
lance in favor of slavery! Yes, sir; slavery has actually en- 
tered upon a system of colonizing—colonizing by conquest— 
colonizing from a land of freedom—colonizing to bring under 
its dominion a country from whose soil, in the advancing power 
of free principles, it had just been banished! 
_. Thus, asslavery sinksin other countries, it risesin this. As 
its limits are contraeted elsewhere, they are enlarged here. 
At the moment that its iron sceptre is broken in the Rritish 
West Indies, are American etatestrnen devising means to 
strengthen and enlarge its dominion in the land yet reddened 
with blood poured out to assert and maintain that “all men are 
created equa!!”’ 

Whereis to terminate this progress of the slave power? Where 
shall its Southward movements cease, until to keep pace 
with the westward march of freedom ta the shores of the Paci- 
fic, it shall darken and desolate the fields of Mexico and Gan- 
temala, and fiad the limit of the same ocean at the Isthmus of 
Darien? 

But, Mr. Speaker, slavery is not content with a multiplication 
of its victims or an extension of its territorial dominions. It 
sees the gathering storm, and prepares to avertit. It under: 
standsthe power of free discussion, and seeks to suppress its 
outbreakings. For this purpose it pene:rates the free Statos— 
it surrounds peaceable assemblies with mobs—it destroys print- 
ing presses—it kills or follows with persecution their conduc- 
tors—it even enters the city of Penn, the city where yet stands 
the “Hall of Independence,” and applies the torch to a noble 
edifice dedicated to free discussion. And, sir, it has finally come 
into the halla of Congress, and assailed Liberty in these her most 
sacred temples, by striking down the cherished and solemnly 
guarantied right of petition, and imposing silence upon the Re- 
presentatives of freemen here. 

But this is not all. Slavery has found its way into the Execu- 
tive Department of this Government, introducing, and giving 
efficacy, through that Department, to a new element of pewer 
unknown to the Constitution, namely. ‘the wishes of the slave- 
holding S:ates;” insomuch that the President, while admitting 
that Congress has constitutional power to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade in this District, declares, in advance, that he will 
give his official sanction to no bill for such abolition, “against 
the wishes of theslaveholding States.” The “wishes,” be it ob- 
eerved—not the arguments—of the slaveholding States are to 
govern the Executive action! With arguments he has nothing 
to dv. Hethrows from himself all responsibility of judging, 
and makes the simple fact of the “wishes” ef a minority of the 
people decisive, No other interest has ever advanced such a 
claim. In all the struggies about a protective tariff, the manu- 
facturing States have setup no such pretensions; and if they 
had, they would have fund ho President willing to give such 
effect to their “wishes.’? Thus, slavery asks and obtains what 
would be yielded to no other interests in the country. 

But slavery is not content with all this. When the people of 
the North, in the strength of their feeling for their brethren in 
slavery, and ufhder a sense of the national responsibility for its 
continuance, with the abomigations of the slave trade, in this 
District, send their petitions here for its abolition, Slavery rises 
up, in the petséns of honorable members on this floor, and 
threatens to dissolve the Union! Yes, sir, elavery, that very 
slavery that, fifty years ago, was declared to have the consump. 
tion, and to be struck with death, has “got well,” grown fat and 
lusty, talks of living forever, and absolutely threatens a dissolu- 
tion of the Union if he is not “let alone,” an: permitted to go on 
unimpeded in his march to complete dominion! Who can find 
words to express the amazement which this is calculated to ex- 


citet 

Thus it is, Mr. Speaker, that slavery has; ever since this 
Union was formed, been gradually augmenting its power; mov- 
ing on, especially during the latter part of the half century of 
our national existence, with giant strides in the march of en- 
eroachment, constantly grasping power, and constantly asking 
for more, never saying enough, but always crying, give! give ! 

ve! 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me entreat gentlemen to review 
the subject in the light which I have endeavored to throw upon 
it, and tell me if it is not the height of injustice te charge the pe- 
titioners and the agitators of the subject of slavery at the North, 
with a vivlation of implied pledges in favor of slavery, when it 
is magifest beyond the power of contradiction that the South 
has violated, and is at this moment flagrantly violating its own 
most clearly implied pledges of a contrary character. 

Sir, as 1 have already intumated, the North, so far from en- 
croaching on the rights of the South in this matter, are but re- 
sisting the encroachments of the slave power. They are stand- 
ing on the very confines of the Constitution, battling, not merely 
for the rights of the slave, but for the dearest rights of freemen. 
And are they to yield at this peint? No, sir, ne; nota hair’s 
bread:h. They cannot, without a surrender of every thing. h 
is time the South should understand that the North isno longer 
to stand sti/tand wiin ssth- eucroechments of slavery w th 
arms folded; eyes-ciosed, and mouths eliut; but that, while they 
Will neat transcend, by the breadth of a hair, the limits of the 
Constitution, they owe it 10 themselves— to their country—to its 
honor abroad—to its safety at home—1o humanity—to justice— 
and tothe work, struggling for victory over time-honored op- 

stand firm upon the ground of constitutional right, 
and never surrrender for one moment those great weapons of 
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fair anki honest wartare against slavery—freedom of speech— 


1 eedoin al lireedom of petition, 


fife press—and 

But t may be w'td that, though there might have been, at he 
adoption of the Constitution, no such compromise in favor of 
slavery as is now contended for, yet there should be sucha com 
promise now; that, since the South are so excitable on the sab- 


ject, 1 isnot best to agitate i; but to refrain for ihe sake of pre- 


serving the Union, Sir, lam willing to yield much for the sake 
ot peace—which none cin prize more hig’ ly than lL do—and for 
the Union—whose benc fits are by no means to be lightly put at 
hazard. But Tam not willingto yield every thing. ‘T here is a 


point where yielding 
ed and surrendered 
Compromise! What is a compromise but a mutual conces 
sion? And whatare the South prepared to concede? Nothing! 
As usualin the contest between freedum and slavery in this 
country, the Concessions muct all be en one side, While sia- 
very is reaching forth the arms of her power in every direction 
—lensthening her cords and stteugtheniog her etakes, and 
grasping, by a bold and daring policy, the entire control of the 
Union, the people of the North must stand still—ehut theit 
mouths—throw away their pens—break their presses—and sit 
down in silence, without even the poor privilege of praying 
deliverance fiom herall-grasping dominion! And ali in the 
spirit of compromirce! for the sake of peace! and the Unik 
a freemanto heat this 


Sir, itis enoughio sicken the soul of 
2 compromise of silence! of death! not 


must sop, orevery Uiiug will be demand 


cant of compromise 
the death of slavery but of freedom ! 
ADVLITION—ITS AIM8—AND THS MEANS OF THEIR ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I have done with “the compromises of the C 


stitution”? Lregret that Lam ecmpelied to leave this branch of 


. 


my subject wiite so much ron.ains to be said to do it justic 
But 1 must forbear 

Recurring to the question more directly before the Iouge, 
let me remork that there is snother reason, substantially, though 
not very cistinetly, urged againstthe reception of pe Utiut “a 
the subject of slavery, It ie, that they come trom “abou 


thoniets,”’ 

Ihave been amazed, while sitting here, to witness the strife 
on this floor, in denouncing the men and women whose prayers 
come up here forthe abotiuon of slavery. “Pedantic knaves’’ 
—“superstitious fanatics’ —“vile fana‘ics’’—"“desperate andl 
spicabie finaties” 
promise 


ce 
are specimens of this denunciation. Sir, I 
| when IT began chat T would indulge in ao retorts; and 
surely IT cannotfind tt inmy heart to indulge any suited to such 
attacks. Not that [do not hoid in high estimation the many ex- 
cellent and intelligent of my co jetiiuents who are thus assailed; 
het it iz because I do thus esteem them, that | make no reply to 
such denunciations 

A bolit '* What ts abolition? 
By what means is 


aie quest! 


wy tals At what does it aim? 
ii sought to accomplich kw objects? These 
me which T propose briefly to anawer. 

Abolition is among the nob est of Ue objects which can en- 
gage the effortsuf man. It is the deliverance of men from the 
ownership of others, and restoring them to the ownership of 
themselves. Tt .stotake away whips and tortures as incentives 
to effort, and to substitute for them the instincts of eelf-support, 
and the nobler and more efficient ones of care for the support 
of others. lt is tosubstitute jor premiscuous concubinage, the 
marriage relation, with its sacred rights, its hallowed privileges 
and its countless blessings. It 13 to emancipate mind from com- 
plete human dominion, and raise 11 to freedom of thought, free- 
dom of purpose, and conscious responsibility to the God of the 
universe. It is toopen the Bible, now shut to millions of bu- 
man beings, and to give them the privilege, and aid them to en- 
joy it, of “seatching the Scriptures,” which are “able to make 
them wise unto salvation.” 

This is Abolition. Who ought to be reproached for id Who 
ought to be ashamed of 1? Ikmay be sneered at and derided; 
and may come'o be used as a name of reproach. But whe 
cares fora name? Who thatis capable of understanding what 
principle means, will tremble at the name of Abotiionris:? Here 
is the thing. Look at it. Is there anobler end vneler heaven 
—can there be —thain the emancipation of the body andthe sou! 
of one man from such dominicn, and his restorativun to such 
rights? 

These creat purposes Abolitionists aim to accomplish to the 
extent of their power throughout this country, and throughout 
the world. Their benevolence is bounded by no lines of lati. 
tude or longitnde; by no seas, oceans, or continents. It grasps 
theelube. Whereverthere isa human being suffering from 
oppression, there dves it find an object of kind regard and 
anxioussolicitade. It feele for those in bonds “as bound with 
them.”? The fetrers which gall the limbs of the slave lacerate 
itsown spirit. Impelled by a quenchless love for man, it crosses 
oceans, cliinbs mountains, traverses cantinents, encounters dan- 
gers, feces death, for hisredemption from oppression, and his 
elevation to freedom, intelligence, virtue, happiness, hope, and 
Heaven. 

. Buch is Abolition, Bunt some may say Abolition, thus ex- 
plained, is aneflect which we would indeed |ike to see accom. 
plished—and, in thia senae, we are Abolitiontsts; but we are op- 
posed to Abolitionism—that 1s, to the meaas that are used to 
produce that effec. 

luse the word Abolition, in this discussion, both in its popu- 
lar sense, a3 descriptive of the present great movement in favor 
of emancipation, and, also, in its literal mgnification, as deecrip- 
tive of the cffect sought to be accomplished by thet movement 
—leaving to those who hear me to give it a signification appro- 
priate to the connection in which itis used. Bot what I say of 
Abolition, a3 anefieet, LF would substantially say of it as descrip- 
tive of the present great movementto preduce thateffect. By 
this, however, 1 do not intend to sanction every thing that ia 
done by every body engaged in this movement. I have ecen, 
and still see, many things to disapprove. But I regard them as 

spots in Qe sun, which, after all, gives a glorious light. 


In approving of the present Abolition movement, Ispeak in 
reference of the prisciples that give it vitality, and the great 
agencies by which itis sought to give them efficacy—raiwnely, 
freedom of speech and a free press—a freedom restroined by 
truth, and the spirit of the religion of Christ. Disapproviog as I 
do of precipitate and il directed measures, and the indulgence 
ofaharsh and biter zeal in this cause, I feel, neverthelese, 
bound in sincerity to say that I had much rather see even this 
than to witness a continuance of the nattwon’s death slumber 
over this great questio®. The first movements in the proceae of 
parilying the oe are not unfrequently anncunced by 
“harsh thunder,” But the thuoder storm ia near:y over- -to be 
followet’, T irust, by a steady and refreshing rain, which shalt 
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nourish the thirety earth, and fivally bring forth an abundant 


harvest of good to our country. 
By what means does Abolition seek to accomplish its pur- 
} By the power of truth, Shakisg not at the Goliah of 
slavery, it marches fearlessly té meet him. Trusting in the 
power of truth, and showing their respect for slaveholders by 
confidence ‘nits practical efficacy, Abolitionists patiently and 
kindly, and perseveringly urge upon them its } sere § and 
press chem with its entreaties. 1 say kindly. Perhaps not 
alwaysso, Better it were always—far better! But slavery is 
slavery! Notto feel, when the full import of that word enters 
their minds, would do no credit to their hearts, though it might 
secure forthem the reputation of prudence, and save them 
from reproach. 

By the power of truth, Abolitionists seek to create every 
where a public sentimentagainstslavery, They see the nation 
drugged with the opiates of wealth and pleasure, rioting in pre- 
sent abundance, and grasping alter still greater; while the slave 
treads the same everlasting round of labor unrequited, and of 
toil unblest, his mind brooded in perpetual darkness, his crushed 
— feeling no elevated aspirations, and entering into none of 
the enjoyments suited tv its noble nature and high destiny: 
while the nation, like the Priest and the Levite, have passed by, 
in cold, selfish indifference, leaving him to perish, without help 
and without hope. By patientand untiring efforts do Abolition- 
ists seek to awake the people of this nauon from their guilty 
siumber over the wrongs of slavery, and produce a conviction 
that the timo has come When something should be done for its 
abolition. 

To the extent of the constitutional power of Congress over 
this subject they ask itsaction. They pray it to abolish slave- 
ry and the slave trade in this District, over which it has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, and to prohibit, as it clearly has aright to do, 
the slave trade between the Siates, and to adenit no more slave 
Btates into the Union. 

But their great, leading object is to create such a public senti- 
mentin the South as shall effect the abolition of slavery in the 
elaveholding States by their own legislation. To do this, they la- 
bor, in the first place. to atouse the North toa cousideration of 
this subject, to the end that it may speak out inclear and decided 
language its conde nation of siavery, aad thus exert upon the 
South a strong moralinfluence in favor ef its abolition—believ- 
ing that the South will not pertinaciously refuse to yield to the 
calm and enlightencd judgment of their brethien, especially 
when it isin accordance with the judgmentof the great mass of 
the civilized world. 

While speaking of the means by which Abolitionists aim 
to accomplish the aboliuon of slavery in the United States, I 
deem it proper to disabuse them of the charge of aiming to 
abolish slavery in the States by the legislation of Congress—a 
charge whichis, Lam informe, believed by many at the South 
to be well founded. 

I hold in my hand “Jay’s view of the action of the Fede- 
ral Government in behalf of Slavery,” a work published by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and, of coarse, expressing 
its views on the topicsof which it treats. While Task the at- 
tentien of the House to that portion of the book which Iam 
about to read, I take the occasion to commend the entire work 
to the attention of those who may be ableto obtain it, as con- 
taining fac® and views werchy the attention of all the members 
of thie House, andall the people of this nation. The author 
saya, (p. 216.) 

“Every State possesses all the powers of independent sove- 
reignty, except such as she has delegated to the Federal Go- 
vernment, All the powers not specified in the Constitution as 
delegated, are by that instrument reserved. Amongthe powers 
specified, that of abrogating the slave codes of the several States 
is notincluded. Ou the contrary, the guarantee of the continu- 
ance of the African slave trade for twenty years; the provision 
for the arrest of fugitive slaves; and the establishment of the 
Federal ratio of representation, all refer to and acknowledge the 
existence of slavery under State authority. If, therefore, the 
Abolitionists, unmindful of their solemn and repeated disclaim. 
ers of ali power in Congress to legislate for the abolition of 
slavery in the States, should, with unexampled perfidy, attempt 
to bring about such legislation; and if Congress, regardless of 
their oaths, should ever be guilty of the consummate folly and 
wickedness of passing a law emancipating the slaves held under 
State authority, the Union would, most unquestionably, be rent 
intwain. The South would, indeed, be craven, could it submit 
to euch profligate usurpation. It would be compelled to with- 
draw, not for the preservation ofslav ~ alone, but for the pro- 
tection of all its tights; and indeed the liberties of every State 
would be jeoparded under a Government which, spurning all 
constitutional restraints, should assume the omnipotence of the 
British Parliament. But itis scarcely worth while to antici- 
pate the consequence of an act which can never be perpetrated 
so long as the people of the North retain an ordinary share of 
honesty and intelligence.” 

BRITISH ABOLITION. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let. me show yon the relation which 
this movement at the North, bears tv Abolition elsewhere. 
Let me show you thatit is but part of the great Abolition move- 
meat of this age—a movement in regard to whose principles 
and progress no American siatesman ought to be, and no 
Southern statesman can b> indifferent. Let me especially call 
your attention to British Abolition, which forms 80 prominent 
a partof it; and from whose origin, progress, and termination, 
both the North and the South may draw lessons of the deepest 
practical importance. 

The British siave trade had existed for near two centurics, 
when David Hartley moved, in the House of Commons, in 
1776, aresolution declaring “That the slave trade was contrary 
to the laws of God and the rights of man.” It met the fate 
which a resolution, making the same affirmation ef a similar 
trade carried on in sight of this Capitol, would probably now 
meet in this hall: it was promptly rejected. 

In 1783, a petition against the trade was, for the first time, 
presented in the House of Commons. It met the fate which 
the petitions I have in my drawer before me will meet, if the 
eed am opposing shall be adopted: its consideration was re- 

aeed, 

The Quakets, with whem these unsuccessful efforts origi- 
nated, were not discouraged. On the 7th of July of that year, 
six of them met in London “to consider what steps they should 
take for the reliefand liberation of the negro slaves in the West 
Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa.” 

What a sublime spectacle is here presented! Six men meet- 

4 — to devise means for waking the British nation from 
phe guilty slumber of two hundred years! Six men conspiring 
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to overturn a system of injustice and oppression which had re- 
ceived the sanction of ages, and which was fortified by ths inte- 
rests, the prejudices, and even the religion of the whole British 
empire! Nothing can exceed it in moral sublimity, but the go- 
ing forth of twelve fishermen, at the command of the ‘Despised 
and Rejected,” to assail an empire of Pagan idolatry and super- 
stition which overshadowed the world. seals 

And what was the principle, and what the spirit of this mighty 
enterprise? They were, the great truth which this nation had 
just triumphantly maintained in a seven years’ war, and the be- 
nevolence which had sent forth to all nations the twelve disciples 
~ the Christian faith, seventeen hundred and fifty years be- 
ore. 

Six Quakers! Icannot leave them. How prompt to yield to 
the “inward light!’ How steady to the noble purpose it dic- 
tated! Well did Patrick Henry say, “I shall honor the Quakers 
for their noble efforts to abolish siavery.”” And who will net 
honor them for their patient, unuring devotion, both in Great 
Britain and in this country, in behalf of their oppressed brethren 
of the African race? How valuable the “testimony’’ they have 
uniformly borne against the great iniquity! ) 

The six Quakers! Let none, henceforth, be disheartened in 
the cause of truth and righteousness, though few, and feebic, 
and despised. It was not by might, nor by wisdom, but by the 
power of truth, that these men went forward and verified the 
prediction that “one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight.” The six Qua‘ers! Let us remember them, 
anid be faithful to humanity, to justice, and to truth. 

The six Quakers were soon joined by the same number of 
philanthropists of other Christian denominations. “The twelve’’ 
held meetings in London to devise means for revolutionizing the 
sentiment of anempire! Agents were appointed, among whom 
was the celebrated Clarkson, to rouse the public attention to the 
great subject: The pulpit and the press were enlisied. Books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers were freely circulated. Within a 
few years, petitions to Parliament were multiplied, insomuch 
that a commission was at length appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the African slave trade; and finally, on the 9th of 
May, 1783, the House of Commons voted that they would, at the 
next session, take the subject of that trade into consideration. 

Without pursuing further the details of this matter, suffice it 
to say, that the ball thus put in motion continued Lo roll on, un- 
til the slave trade was abolished by act of Parliament in the 
year 1807. : 

But the great anti-slavery movement, begun by the six Qua- 
kers. did notend here. Ifit had thus terminated, it would have 
been, in the end, little less than a failure; for while slavery, the 
parent of the slave trade, is cherished, it will be in vain to at- 
tempt a complete suppression of its offspring. The great 
principle of opposition to the one can never be satisfied without 
the destruction of the other. This principle continued to ope- 
rale with augmented power, and by various means, until the 
whole fabric of African slavery in the British dominions at 
length tumbled into ruins. The result is before us, even at 
our doors, in the full and complete emancipa ion of more than 
eight hundred thousand slaves in the British West India Isl- 
ands, on the Ist of August, 1838. 

I might recur to the early history of this great movement of 
British philanthropy, and show you with what bitterness and 
violence its projectors and supporters were assailed; and with 
what strange assurance slavery and the slave trade were de- 
fended by their advocates. But time will not permit. Suffice 
it to say, that the men who urged on the movement were de- 
nounced as “hypocrites and fanatics,” and their project as vi- 
sionary and delusive. It was declared in Parliament that it was 
‘the intention of Providence, trom the beginning, that one set of 
men should be slavesto another.”? Theaboliton of the trade, it 
was confidently predicted, would ruin the colonies, aad fill them 
with massacre and blood; while the trade itself was actually 
viudicated on the ground of “its conformity withthe principles 
of naturaland revealed religion, as delineated in the Word of 
God!” “We had to contend,” (says Clarkson, in his history 
of that struggle,) “and almost to degrade ourselves by doing 
80, against the double argument of the humanity and holiness 
of the trade ! 

And now, Mr. Speaker, can you consider the principles 
which lay at the foundation of that great movement—can you 
reflect upon their mighty moral power, and mark their tri- 
umphant results, and wonder at the existenceof American Abo- 
lition? Wonder? Why, sir, would it not be among the greatest 
wonders of the world that the people of the United States 
should, with this history, and these results before them, have 
continued to sleep over American slavery? 

FRENCH ABOLITION. 

Sir, look at the influeace which the British example has ex- 
erted upon other countries besides our own. Look, for exam- 
ple, at what is now going enia France, Abolition is engaging 
the attention of some of the greatest minds in the Empire. So- 
cieties are formed, and the subject is undergoing a thorough in- 
vestigation. I have before me a summary of a report recently 
presented to the French Chamber of Deputies by M. de 
Tocqueville, inthe name of the commission charged with ex- 
amining the question of the abolition of slavery in the French 
dominions, which I beg permission to read. It ia as follows: 

“The report passes lightly and contemptuously over the ar- 
gument in favor of slavery, and takes for granted the conviction 
in every mind that itought to be doneaway with. It passes im- 
mediately to the vaestion of its being necessary to gregens the 
slave for emancipation previous to liberating him. . Tocque-. 
ville, in the name of the commission, asserts that all attempts to 
improve, enlighten, and prepare the slave, as long as he isa 
slave, are impossible. The slave not only is ignorant of mar- 
riage—of the sacredness and morality of that tie—but incapable 
of being made to appreciate it, as long as he isa siave. There 
is antipathy between marriage and slavery—between slavery 
and the paternity which accompanies marriage. The slave’s 
children are his equals, are independent of him, and excite no 
interest. None of the prudence and other virtues attending pa- 
ternity accompany itinthe slave. Christianity is equally in- 
compatible with slavery—equally unintelligible. The minister 
of religion appears either as a support of the master’s rule, and 
is thus abhorred, or he preaches the doctrine of Christian free- 
dom, dangerous to the master, The commission, therefore, aban- 
dons the idea of preparing the slave for freedom by any regula- 
tions for his treatment whilstaslave. Emancipation, it adds, 
cannot be deferred.” : 

Another summary which I have seen of this important re- 
port repre-ents it as saylug: 5 

“The idea of emancipation is already present to the minds of 
all inthe colonies. ‘The approach of this great social change, 
the natural fears and the lawful hopes which it inspires, pene- 
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trate all bosoms, and produce deep agitation.’ The recent events 
in the neighboring British islands have brought the idea of com. 
ing emancipation home to the planters.”’ 
he report concludes by proposing that, in the session of 184] 

a law for the abolition of slavery shall be presented, determin. 
ing the amount of indemnity which is to be saved to the state by 
means of the salary of the emancipated negroes—the labor of 
the latter to be secured by an express law. 

Here is,the effect which the principles of Abolition, illus. 
—_ and enforced by the British example, are producing in 

rance. ‘ 

PRESENT MOVEMENT A RBVIVAL OF OUR EARLY ABOLITION, AND 
PART OF THEGREAT MOVEMENT OF CHRISTENBOM. 

Do you still wonder at the feeling which exists at the North 
on this subject? Go back, for a moment, to the early history of 
Abolition in our own country. Consider the nature and extent 
of the anti-slavery feeling of the Revolution, and of the times 
succeeding it. Consider how wide, and deep, and strong was 
the current of this feeling when the Constitution was formed, 
and the present Government was organized; and then think 
how natural it is that the example of Great Britain, who has 
gone forward, in the very spirit of our own early Abolition, 
while we have gone backward, should shame our recreancy 
to our own principles, and make us haste to redeem our. 
selves from its reproach. How is it possible, with such asso. 
ciations crowding upon the national mind, that we should not 
catch some of the inspiration of the times when our fathers, 
looking up to Heaven for deliverance from arerenees thought 
ofthe slaves,and promised to deliver, as they themselves prayed 








‘ to be delivered—of the times when Washington and Jefferson, 


Martin and Pinkney, Franklin and Jay, with a host of others, 
distinguished as statement, jurisis, and divines, united in declar. 
ingslavery to be a violation of the “law of eternal justice,” and 
a curse to the country. 

Mr. Speaker, look yourself at all this, and tell me if you do 
not; find your own spirit moved a little on this subject—if the 
fire of abolition does not begin to kindle even in your own, 
bosom and its impulses begin to move your own genervus 
heart. Atleast tell me if you can any longer wonder at the 
anti-slavery movementsof the North; or it you can findit in 
your heart to denounce as “desperate and despicable fanatics” 
the men and women whose hearts, happily free in this respect 
from the prejudices of your own education, sympathize in the 
great movements of humanity in behalf of the African race, and 
feel the inspiration of the principtes which have wrought out 
such happy results. 

Sir, the present anti-slavery movement in this country is but 
part of the great movement of Christendom against slavery 
which has been going on for centuries, and especially for the 
last half century. Ever since Christianity emerged trom the 
ages of oppression’s dark and iron reign; raising her majestic 
form, and reaching forth her open hands with healing for the 
nations; has emancipation gone forth with protection for the 
weak, help for the helpless, and soothing for the heart of sor- 
row. Bending over the crushed and bleeding victims of op- 
pression it has poured oil and wine into their wounds; given 
deliverance to the captives; Opened the prison doors to them 
them that were bound; broken the fetters from the body; given 
freedom to the mind; and raised man to the true dignity and 
glory of his immortal nature. On her triumphant banner has 
been inscribed—Emancipation of Mind—Emancipation of 
Speech—Emancipation of the Press—Emancipation of Man. 

PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION ONWARD AND RESISTLESS. 

And is it, sir, thought to impede the progress of emancipa- 
tion by the puny efforts that are made here? Vain attempt! 
Can you hold the winds, stay the tides. or stop the course of 
universal nature} Then may you seal up the fountains of sym- 
pathy in the human soul, extinguish the sense of justice, and 
arrest the onward march of human emancipation. Stop eman- 
cipation! As well might thescoflers at Noah’s ark-building 
have undertaken to shut the windows of Heaven, seal the foun- 
tains of the deep, or roll back the tide which drove them to 
the mountain topsas their last refuge from the rising flood. 

There are some who, faithless to the efficacy of gag resolu- 
tions and gag rules, talk of a reeeption and commitment of the 
prey and a report thereon; which report is to put down abo- 
itio for ever and ever! I recollect a remark I heard when a 
certain speech was made ina certain place—that that speech 
would put down abolition. Sir, you mightas well attempt to 
blow out the sun asto put down abolition by a speech or a re. 
port. 

Gag resolutions, gag cules, and “put down” speeches and re- 
ports, will be like putting down a walking stick in the Missis- 
sippito stop its current. You think only of a rivulet. when 
there is a mighty stream. Turn your eyes to the Southeast. 
Behold the Gulf stream sweeping by your shores with its re- 
sistless and never-ceasing tide. Can you stop it? Try. Run 
outa pier of corkwood from Charleston. hat is the result? 
The Gulf stream moves on! And there is an emblem of the 
stream of abolition which is rolling in upon the South from the 
British West Indies. Within a short time it will be swollen by 
the stream of French emancipation; and then, in the course of a 
few years, by that of Spanish emancipation. * 

And then, sir, you do not think of the extent and power ofabo- 


lition sentiment in our our country. Stop up the crater of a vol - 


cano, and soon the trembling, heaving eaith reveals the mighty 
agency at work within! Sir, the human heart is full of aboli- 
tion; and sooner or later it will come forth. There is that in 
slavery which seizes hold of the deepest sympathy of the 
human soul, aad gives to it the most intense activi- 
ty. It is not mere animal sympathy. It is not 
excited alone by accounts of bodily suffering; nor soothed into 
indifference by its mitigation. It is asympathy with the nobler 
nature of the slave, crushed by the weight of ee It rejoices. 
indeed, to see him any where comfortably fed, and clothed, and 
housed; but it, nevertheless, sees him aslave!—his mind dark- 
ened, and his heart insensible to any higher emotions than the 
hopes and fears which are bounded by the narrow space of his 
earthly existence—an existence (I speak of slavery generally— 
there are exceptions) elevated to no practical purposes of dut 
to God and man above the brute that labors by his side. it 
sees, in short, his soul transfixed with the iron of slavery. 

The feeling produced by the contemplation of all this is deep, 


* Since the delivery of this ‘speech, there has appeared the 
Bull of Pope XVI against the slavestrade, dated at 
Rome, December 3, 1 Its language shows very clearly that 
there is henceforth to be an influence from that quarter which 
will tell with tremendous effect against slavery—an influence 
that will enter the very heart of its dominions in Brazil, the 
Spanish West Indies and the United States, 
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and will be enduring. And, sir, it is to take possession of minds 
that have hitherto irected but little attention to this subject. 
it has now, indeed, a very deep hold on the minds of mea who 
have connected themselves with no anti-slavery associations, 
aod bave manifested no forwardness in anti-slavery move- 
ments; men who may, perhaps, never join an anti-slavery so- 
ciety; but whose influeace will, by and by, tell against slavery 
with great effect. Under the ee influence of such men, 
Northern abolition is destined to settle dowa into a calin, steady, 
deep, and resistless current of abolition sentimentand feeling, 
which will make it more terrible to the South than an army 
j ners. 
wre sir, while abolition shall thus progress at the North, 
it will begin to be manifested elsewhere, Sir, before you are 
aware, it will make its appearance in the very heart of the 
South itself. Hitherto the anti-slavery feeling in that quarter 
(and there isa great dealof it there) has been absorbed by the 
scheme of colonization. The delusion that colonization can be 
made a complete remedy for the evilof slavery, by removing 
the whole of the slave population from the country, is to be 
dispelled, as involving an utter impossibility; and the opponents 
of slavery at the South are to be thrown upon the simple alter- 
native of abolition or slavery—slavery with a fearful increase of 
numbers, and slavery without end! 
When the Southero mind shall be brought to look that alter 
native full in the face, (and the sooner it is done the detter,) then 
will “abolition” begin to make its appearance in the South. 
Indeed, sir, it isnow there to a much greater extent than many 
areaware. And well it may be; for there has long been an abo- 
lition agent traversing the whole Southern country —an agent 
of surpassing ability and power—an agent who will soon give 
your Calhoun and Thompson something to do besides framing 
resolutions for these legislative halls, and constructing cob. 
houses for defence against the artillery of Northern abolition, 
Do you ask me the name of that agent? I willtell you. It is 
conscience; the most unyielding, uncompromising abolitionist 
the world ever saw. He has long lectured at the South with 
varioussuccess. He never fails to visit the bed of death, and 
there often speaks with great effect! He has lectured in Eng- 
jJand for the last half century with astonishing success; and is 
now at work in France, and is preparing to visit Spain and Por- 
tugal, and other countries in Europe and America. 1 wain 
my Southern brethren to look out for this Abolitionist—not 
for the purpose of catching and hanging him; for they can do 
neither; but to see him as heis; to measure his dimensions, to 
study his character; to respect his authority; and to yield to his 
ower. 
Pouch, sir, are the foes, external and internal, with which 
slavery hastocontend. And is it thought to retreat from them 
by carrying out the threat to dissolve the Union? Sir, it would 
be like jumping into the crater of @ volcano to escape its smoke 
and cinders. A dissolution of the Union to escape the influ- 
ence of abolition! Why, sir, the moment you do this, there 
will be enlisted under the banuer of the great anti-slavery ageit 
now within your borders a thousand auxiliaries more powerful 
than all the Birneysand Blanchards, the Stewarts and Stantons 
in the land. A dissolution of this Union for the purpose of 
saving the institution of slavery! And that in the middie of 
the nineteenth century of the Christianera! Was ever infatu- 
atiou like this? Would a dissolution of the Union shield the 
South from the power of abolition? Would it not, thencefor- 
ward, actwith tenfold energy? Would not a severance of the 
Union instantly awaken throughout the whole South an oppres 
sive sanse of the evils of slavery! anda still more oppressive 
sensibility tothe deep disapprobation of the civilized worid? 
Sir, when the South shall be prepared to quit this fair land of 
promise andof hope, and launch upon the deep, in search of 
regions beyond the reach of civilized and Christian man, then, 
but not till then, let it talk of dissolving the Union to save the 
institution of domestic slavery. 


DISPOSITION TOWARDS SLAVSHOLDERS—RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
PIOUS SLAVEHOLDERS. 

In discussing this subject, 1 have spoken, as I felt boundto do, 
with great plainness, of the character, the encroachments, the 
deserts, and the doom of slavery. In doing this, I fear that, 
though intending to avoid harshness, [ may have been uncon- 
sciously betraye.! into it. With slaveholders I have no personal 
controversy. Tu them, as to all, I would be respectful and kind, 
while Lam, asI must be, open and decided in my hostility to 
slavery. Of their motives in sustaining the institution of slave- 
ry, [have nothing tosay. I am not constituted a judge of their 
hearts, There isOne that judgeth. I assume no such office— 
standing here not to lecture on morals, but to speak of human 
rights. Nor would I indulge in any sneers, invectives, or ana- 
themas. They are as foreign to my feelings as they are to the 
proprietics of the place and the occasion. Let those who 
choose, wield such weapons. My business is to reason, not to 
rail; to entreat, not to denounce. For the slaves Ihave pity; 
for their masters no other than feelings of kindness and good will. 
They are alike my brethren; and I would no sooner insult the 
= of the one than I would apply the lash to the backs of 
the other. 

Among slaveholders there are men of great personal worth. 
Iseesucharound me. But I must be permitted)to say to them, 
andto all that stand in this relation, that they know not what 
they do. ioe avoid, doubtless, what are called the cruelties 
of slavery, and are regarded as kind masters. But do they re- 
flect that they, and such as they, constitute the very pillars of 
slavery?—that the whole system, with its admitted cruelties and 
undeniable outrages ov human rights, would fall, if good and 
pious men were to withdraw from it their countenance and sup- 
port?) That such would be the effect is undeniable. How much 
longer they can, under the increasing light of the rising day, 
continue their present relation to the institution, or whether any 
longer, I will not take upon me to say. Buti do say that there 
are bilities connected with a continuance of this relation, 
which have something to do with the consequences of that rela- 
tion; something to de withthe enormity of the systemof which 
it forms a part, and which they are endeavoring to clothe with 
the sacred garb of Christian principle. The truth is the whole sys- 
tem of en wrong, incurably wrong. Pious.slaveholders 
avoid that they deem oppression and cruelty, without re- 

flecting that, in its mildest forms, slavery contains the great 
cae element of all oppression and cruelty—namely, in- 
ustice. 


Before Eclosing, Mi. Speak ot bea perma conside’ 
8: 1. er € permission to ider 
briefly an objecuon which is urged sotieet granting the prayer 
of the coroee which the contemplated rule would reject, 
drawa consideration of expediency, Admitting, says the 
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objector, that Congress have the power to abolish slavery and 
the slave-trade here, yet it is inexpedient to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, thisis a question ofjustice. Let me illustrate. 
I take a man’s horse and put him in my stable as my preperty. 
Justice comes and says, open that stable door and send that 
horse to his owner. But the law has authorized me to take 
him. For indebtedness? asks justice. No. Then let the 
door be opened at once; and let the law be repealed without 
delay. bo will say that expediency may resist that 
order? 

But let us vary the case. Instead of taking the man’s horse, 
Itake the man himself, claim him as, my. property, crive him 
to my fields and compel him to labor without compensation, 
Justice meets me and says: Lay down that whip and cease 
to claim that man as preperty. Butthe law has authorized 
me thus to claimand use him. Nomattter for that, say, let 
him go; andtothe law makers I say, repeal your law immedi- 
ately. Would not expediency blush to be seen countermanding 
either of these orders? 

Take another case. There is a man riding through Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and there are fifty men in chains marching 
beforehim. Whatishe doing with them? Driving them to 
market! Justice comes along and asks, by what authority are 
you doing this? By authority of the lawsof the United States, 
is the answer. Have these men committed crimes? asks 
justice: No, is the reply. Then knock off those chains in- 
stantly. But the wationhas authorized metochain and drive 
these men, and I shall doit; cease your impertinence. And 
what next do we see? Why, sir, Justice turns from the scene 
of horror, and, lifting up his trumpet voice, says to the 
nation, Cease this injustige; command that these victims of op- 
pression be restored to freedom; command it immediately. 
Stay, cries the slave-driver, it is inexpedient—Inexpedient! in- 
expedient, exclaims justice, break these chains and let them not, 
for another moment, bind the limbs that God Almighty made 
for freedom, 

Who, sir, will dare stand up, and, inthe name of expediency, 
resist thiscommand? None but those whose minds have never 
grasped the great idea of justice; who have never considered 
the nature and authority of itsclaims upon human obedience. 
Justice! How deep and comprehensive its meaning! How 
inflexible its decisions! How inexorable its demands! How 
watchful 1s its guardianship of human rights! How deep does 
it liein the foundation of our civil institutions! The English 
common law, the inheritance and the blessing of our country, 
rests upon it. It gives stability to ourState Constitutions; and 
here itis, the very “corner-stone” ofthe Federal Constitution. 
“To establish justice!’ How properly does this standout in 
bold relief, anong the assigned purposes of its adopiion; and 
with singular appropriateness was it made to procede and stand 
in immediate connection with another great purpose, namely, 
“to ensure domestic tranquillity,” forming, in fact, the true and 
only basis on which that tranquillity can rest. 

Justice! sir, it is the noblest attribute of the Almighty—im- 
mutable as his own nature, and firm and enduring as his ever- 
lasting throne—high as Heaven, deep as Ifell, and broad and 
boundless as the universe. Justice! Letthat word be engraved 
on the pillars that surround these halls of legislation, and upon 
the walls ofthe Executive mansion; letit blaze from the dome 
of every capitol in the Union; let it be writtenin stars on the 
expanse of the American heavens; and let it be deeply furrowed 
with the ploughshare of truth upon the broad face of our 
country, from ocean to ocean. 

But lam asked—with all your veneration for justice, would 
you new vote to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia? Is not “public opinion throughout the 
Union against it?” And is it not “utterly impracticable?” 
That may be, though I think the public opinion is less opposed 
toitthan the objectorimagines. But 1 is not impracticable for 
me to vote for it; or, at least, to declare that I will do so, if I can 
have an opportuntiy. Possibly my vote might stand alone, 
though 1 do mot deem that quite certain. But the vindication 
of many a right has had as small a beginning as this. None 
that I ever heard of was vindicated by beginning with the 
declaration that nothing could be done, and, in accerdance with 
it, doing nothing. Whoever here believes that justice demands 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in this District, let 
him say so by his vote. If he begins alone, he will not long 
remain so. How small was the beginningof Abolition ia the 
British Parliament ?—small, I mean, in numbers and immedi- 
ate influence, through great—transcendently great—in the man 
who first moved the measure. It was WILBERFORCE—possess- 
ing asoul as large in its benevolence as the universe, and a 


mind that grasped the mighty subject in the profound depth of 


its great principles, and in its vast bearings on the destinies of 
the race whose rights he vindicated, and to whose deliverance 
from oppression he devoted for his life. Wiceerrorce! A 
name | jee! unworthy to pronounce, and which I never can pro- 
nonnce but with the deepest veneration for his meek and gentle, 
though dauntless courage and noble bearing in that great 
cause. 

When Wilberforce moved, for the first of ten times he did 
move, the abolition of the slave trade, he was denounced, even 
by name, on the floor of the House of ae, asa “hypo 
crite and lunatic;” but that didnot move him. lanting him 
self on the rock of truth and justice, he stood unappalled by the 
magnitude and threatening aspect of the system of injustice 
which heassailed. And think you he would have been less 
earnest and less persevering in that cause, if, instead ofa trade 
in slaves between Africa and the West Indies, the trade had 
been between London and Liverpool, as it is here between 
Washington and New Orleans? 

It is said, I know, that the abolition of slavery here is but a 
small matter. It is, however, small only in comparison with 
the great work, which isto be done in the States beyond the 
reach of our legislation. Nothing issmail, in an absolute sense, 
that involves a question of justice. Justice listens as attentively 
to the claim of one man for the rights that God has given him 
as to the clamors of athousand. Here, with in our exclusive 
jurisdiction, are men who claim justice at our hands, and 
shall we refuse it? Can we refuseit? So faras my humble 
voice can go, it shall not be refused for a day or an hour. 

But if a majority of this House are not ready now to vote 
for the abolition of slavery here, will they not vote for the 
abolition of the slave trade? That the public mind is not pre- 
os for this, is what I will not admit, until Tam forced to do it 

y something more conclusive than “dough face” i 

that it will dissolve the Union, Sir, it isa foul libel on this 
nation to say that itis not red to abolish the slave trade 
here. If it is not, then, in the name of consistency, I say, let it 
repeal its laws against the foreign slave trade, and permit the 
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dealers in human flesh to disgorge their cargoes of living death 
upon the shores of the Republic. 

Yeu will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that I make the demands of 
justice imperative. Weare so constantly in the habit of con- 
sulting expediency, and very properly, too, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, that we are prone to forget the peculiar character 
of the claimaof justice, We are often afraid to do justice, be- 
cause of supposed consequences. Nothing canbe more false 
in ethics than this. We should “bejust and fear not.” “What 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, butto deal justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” There is no Thdivt. 
dual or nation under heaven upon whom the obligation of this 
requirement does not rest with perpetual, unmitigated force. 
Are we to oppose ourshort sighted apprehensions of danger to 
the demands of justice? Do we believe in the authority of the 
giver of this law of justice and mercy, and thatthe world is 
governed, not by blind chance, but by his unerring Providence, 
and shall we not trustto Him te take care of the consequences 
of a complianc® with his own commands? 

But if our faith is not satisfied with reasoning a priori, shall 
we not be convinced by the reasoning from facia? What 
nation or individual ever suffered from‘doing justice? Take, for 
example, the cases of emancipation. a they have 
often been preceded by gloomy predictions of evil, of massacre 
and blood, yet what single page of history has recorded their 
fulfilment? St. Domingo has often been cited as an exception, 
But if it were an exception, it would prove the rule. It is not, 
however, an exception, asl couldeasily show ifihad time— 
the massacre and blood having resulted from the cruel attempt 
ef Bonaparte to force the emancipated back to bondage—an at. 
tempt which they nobly and triumphantly resisted. 

But even if St. Domingo were an exception, it woukl prove 
nothing to the objector’s purpose, since emancipation there 
was in the midst ofa revolution in the mother country, dis- 
tinguished, as ail know, by cruelty and blood, and by an entire 
absence of all religious restraints. Allwho know any thing of 
the history, especially of modern emancipation, know that it 
lives and moves and has its being in the benign and peaceful 
spirit of the Christian religion—a spirit that acts at oace on 
the emancipators and the emancipated. Let those who are 
filled with apprehensions of evil from emancipation, consider 
that, henceforth, more perhaps than at any time heretofore, is 
Christian principle to become the master spirit of Abolition, 
exerting its hallowing influence upon both the white and black 
races, giving a healthful and wise direction to the measures of 
the one, and ——— the feelings, elevation the purposes 
and ennobling the awakened energies of the other. 

EMANCIPATION, IMMEDIATE AND SIMULTANBOUS. 

But, Lam asked, must emancipation be immediate? Is it not 
necessary to prepare the slave for freedom? Experience has 
shown that one of the most important preparations jor freedom is 
freedom itself—that astate of slavery is utterly incompatible 
with preparation for the enjoyment of freedom. Thus the 
operation of West India emancipation has been found more 
favorable in those islands where the emancipation was imme- 
diate, asin Antigua and the Bermudas, than in those where the 
system of apprenticeship was adopted. ‘Those concerned in 
the present movement of Abolitionin France have, it seems, 
fully considered this subject, and have come tothe conclusion, 
asin the report of M. de Tocqueville to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, to which I have referred, that immediate, is preferable 
to any form of gradual emancipation, 

The truth is, that the needof preparation is on the part of 
the free, ratherthanthe enslaved. By this | mean that the 
success or failure of all attempts at emancipation must depend 
upon the promptness and freeness of the act—having reference 
to the effect upon the feelings of the emancipated—and the 
kind and paternal legislation which shall be afterwards adapted 
to their peculiar situation; legislation which shall bring to bear, 
systematically, upon their roused energies and quickened in. 
tellects the conservative influences of a pure religion and an ur- 
contaminated literature. 

And, sir, shall not all thie be done? Can it be withholden? Is 
it nota debt long, long due tothis unfortunate and oppressed 
race? Has not their degradation been the work of elavery? 
And for whom have they labored? Whose fields have 
been moistened by the sweat of their brows? Whose tables 
have been spread with the fruite of their toil? 

There are many who are strongly wedded (> the old but 
soon-to-be-exploded system of emancipation upon what is called 
the post nati principle—that is, emancipation | which takes 
effect only on the after born. No system can possibly be 
worse than this. It leaves the training of the free children in 
the hands of slave mothers; and brings into perpetual contact 
the free and the enslaved, each to exert the worst possible 
influence ontheother. ‘To this cause, with the cruel neglect 
of legislation provision for the education of the emancipated, is 
to be traced the degradation of the free biack populationin the 
slave States, as well as in those States—Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample—in which emancipation has been effected on the princi- 
ple just mentioned. 

The true system is, to emancipate all at once—to make the 
act of justice appear like one of noble generosity—and thus— 
as has been seen in the West Indies—excite a common feeli 
of gratitude in the emancipated, and rouse them tocommon an 
simultaneous effort, andemulation, inthe march of improve- 
ment. Whocan fully estimate the results of removing the 
crushing weight of slavery, and leaving thecommon mind of 
an emancipated race to find its way, by the aid of wise and 
beneficent legislation, onwardand upwardia the march of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement. 

EFFECT OF ABOLITION IN THR SOUTH. 

Impressed, as I am, with a convictionof the decided ad- 
vantage of immediate and simultaneous, over gradual emanci- 
pation, I cannot doubt that when the ‘South shal! ceme to 
emancipate, as they will one day do, they will nobly strike 
for immediate and simultaneous emancipation. There is a 
promptness and generosity inthe Southern character which is 
a sure guarantee ofthis. I know it is said that'Abolition hae 
thrown backemancipation half a century. There is one kind 
of emancipation that Abolition has thrown back; and that js, 
gradual emancipation, with colonization as a remedy for 
slavery. Indoing this, it has done a great service to the cause 
of genuine emancipation, because it has prepared the way for 
the adoption of a system founded on true principles. It is 
drawing the patient from a pernicious and deceptive reliance on 


an oe nena ee free one only remedy. 
Ki eald that the North had better be quiet on thie: 
for that the South will not listen even to truth coming 


that quarter. Sir, this suggestion involves an imputation upon 
the intelligence and love of truth of the South, \oo dishonoring 
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tbe endured fora inoment. Thereisa momentary feeling 
there, | know, which seems to justify the assumption, But it 
wilaxbe enduring. The involuntary homage of the humao 
saul ia truch, checked for a moment by a feeliag of independeace 
——a noble impulse, righUy directed—wjll yetbreak outin the 
South, and, overcowmiag the pride of opinion, the prejudices 
of education, and the misdirected feeling of independence, will 
protuce results that will astonish the world. The struggle 
may be long, butthe tiumphofic‘uth will one day crown it. 
Imay not live to see that day, but as surely as the wheels 
of ume roll on, 60 certainly will that trraamph come to bless my 
country. 
“MY POSITION” DEFINED. 

Mr. Speaker, I have finished whail intended to say on the 
subject before the House. Beforetaking my seat, hawever, I 
must beg its indulgence to permit me to follow theexauple of 
othera, by “deficing tiny position.”’ 

The decided ground 1 have taken on the subject of slavery 
may have led some to doubt whether I should notabandoa my 
political associates, and withhold my support from their candi- 
date for the Presidency. 1 take this occasion to say that 
nothing can be further from my intention than thie. Before 
the meeting of the Harrisburg Convention, I publicly expressed 
my determination to support the nominee of that Convention, 
whoever he might beof the Whig candidates thea before the 
country. Aod tam happy to say that a selécuon has been 
made of oue who, to his firm support of genuine Democratic 
Whig principles, adds personal qualities which very much 
endear him to me, end greatly heighten the claim which his 
political principles give him to my coufidence and support, 

lf Lam asked what are General Harrison’s present views on 
the subject of Abolition, my reply is, that Ido notknow. Ido 
know, however, that they caunot be worse than those of hia 
competitor; and I am willing to assume, for the present pur- 
poe, that they are no better—with, however, this difference, 
touching his owa cours¢, that he would not, asl trust, embody 
ia hia first official act a pledge,in advance, that he would ex- 
ercise the veio power, either on this, or any other apecific sub- 
ject. Lthinkhe will havethe decency to wait for the proper 
occasion, andthen honestly aod intelligently deliberate upon 
the exercise of he power, in any case that may be presented to 
him. Ifl werea Southern man, I would spurn any proffer of 
aid to sustain slavery made for mere political effect, and in 
flagrant disregard of sound principle, as well aa of the proprie- 
ties of the high station of Chief Magistrate of the country. 
: — never deem the interest I desired to protect safe iu such 
1408. 

Lu supporting General Harrison, I place Abolition entirely 
out of the question. Not that [donot regard itasa subject of 

y great importance; and, indeed, as 1 have shown, asubject 
of great political importance. But it is not, and cannot be, 
the great practical question forthe decision of the country aithe 
approaching Presidential election. The public mini is not 
prepared to have an Abolition candilate tor the Presidency; 
nor have an Abolition President. JT cannot act in wbedience 
to blind inpulse, [must see that some good is to be attained. 
What possible good can come to Abolition, or to any other in- 
serest, by new bringing this question into the Presidential 
election! I have never been abl« to see any; I cannot now see 
any. Onthe contrary it seems to me the cause of Abolition 
would be deeply injured by it. 

Avoliuona is emineatlya moral and religious enterprise. It 
Owes its existence to Christianity. Its triumphs have been 
emphatically the trlumphs of Christian principles. Emanci- 
pation would not, in truth, be safe without their conservative 
influence. That influence is now eminently conspicious in 
producing the auspicious results of emancipation witnessed in 
the West Indies, 

The first siep, then, in the great reform, must be in the 
church. Little progress, can be made in enlightening and 
purifying public senument on this question, while we church 

“the pallar aud ground of the (ruch’’—remains insensible to 
the power oftruth. Here isa great, and, | am sorry to say, a 
difficult, work tobe performed. The darkness which haslong 
hung over the Ametican church, on the subject of slavery, has 
been kethe darkness of Egypt. It muat be dispelled, as it has 
been in Great Britain. The obligations of the Chris:ian 
religion must be seen and fel: to be ebligations which know no 
distinction of coler. The church must no longer ask, with 
unfeeling indifference—“Who is my neighbor?” 

Andthen the moral feeling of the whole community is to 
bo awakened. The true nature of the slave relation is to be in 
vestizated. The question—by what authority are men made 
slaves? isto be considered—not put aside forthe next genera- 
tion to consider. Men who hold slaves, and mea whobivoes ec 
the right (o hold them, and men who refuseto bear testimony 
against holding them, are to be madeto feel that they are all 
acting under responsibilities to the God of the slave—to Him 
who kas made all of one blood, aud who has connected rights 
aod cuties with this relation of brotherhood. 

hore isthe foundation work of Abolition. Ttis a great work. 
Itshould be well begun. Aspiritt of kindness aud good-will 
should strongly characterize every step in the progreas of it, 
and stan! ouvinsirong contrast with the harshness and severity 
of ordinary party contests. No whip of scorpiyns should ba 
wielded—much as there isin slavery toexcite the feelincs— 
but truth should have, in her advocates, a spirit and temper 
eorrespoading with her kind and beneficent offic s, and her 
pure and exalted nature. And patience, too,must have its 
perfect work. The roughand stubborn fallow ground is not to 
be broken up and the gooiseed planted juaday. Nor can it 
be expected to spring up and bear fruitin a day. There are 
difficulties to be encountered, pecaliat to our own country; 
notdifficulties to discourage, but to inspire caution, prudence, 
firmness, and a steady hold upon the great principles which lie 
at the foundation of the cause. Customary political expedients 
—the expedients ofa corruptand corrupting state of poulitics— 
must be avoided; and there must be exhibited a singleness 
and purity of purpose which shall commend the cause and its 
afvocates to pubiic confidence. Abolition must not be sus- 
ected of a design to obtain power for the sake of power. 
ta advocates must have no ambition but the ambition of 


doing good. A man who is aspiring to office as his chicf 
good, has yet to learn the first lesson in the school of 
volition. 


The work of Abolition is bat began in this country. The 
cause is in its iefancy. It caunot siart up ina day to manhood, 
as Minerva sprang forth, full arnred, from the brain of Jupiter. 
iy Mb revail”’ if it rn have ee of time. It oe. 
yetachieved a victory without it; ce not the victory o 
reforming a commenity, “i . 


. 


throwa intoa right direction, and a sound and healthful public 
sentimel! iorinéd onthe subject of slavery—a séntiment ele- 
vated by high astetligerice, and purified by the pervading tu- 
fluence of Christian principles. Nothing can exert a mure 
talthful influence on the public mind and heart than the 
aguation of the question of Abolition, under the guidance of 
these principles. Ic will purify th¢ fountains of national thought 


'  ftia thus that the great work is to be carried forward to its 
cousummation; thus that the streams of benevolence aré to be 


aad feeling, carry us back to the betier days of the Republic, 
cheris!: in us their noble self sacrificing spirit,and elevate us 
on to the board platform whereon our fathers were ered 
when they declared, in the face ofearth and Heaven, 
men are created equal,’’ 

You will thus peresive, sir, that I place moral Abolition in 
the front, and that I would have political Abolition meve in the 
rear. This will not, I know, suit the impatience of many very 
excellent mén, who think that Abolition will not thus 
with the desirable rapidity, 
advance more surely to a safe result. 

Ido notsay that Abolition is, even now, to be utterly ex- 
cluded from the Geld of politicalaction. It will of necessity, by 
degrees, enterit. Itcanfiot be kept out, Ofthe circumstances 
which will justify such action, Abolitionists in the various 
sections of the country, will of course judge, from considerations 
which cannot control in deciding the question of et an 
Abolition candidate for the Presidenty. Abolition not 
strength to bear such a contest. Its infancy must not be 
rockediathe whitiwind of a Presidential election. 

When and as fast asthe public sentiment shall have become 
purified and elevated by the discusssiuns of human rights and 
obligations, necessarily connected with the progress of Abolition, 
there will be raised up, by a natural, unforced process, as 
vegetation springs forth under thé genial influences of rain and 
sunshine, men fitted for the potitical duties which Abolition is 
destined to perform. . 

lam aware, Mr. Speaker, thatin thus avowiog my determi- 
nation in regard to the Spares I subject myself to the 
censure of nt my principles of liberty.” This is the 
language which has already been applied to me for the vote I 
gave foryouas previding officer of this body; and I expect it 
will be repeated, in reference to my present avowal. There 
are those who do not perceive, what seems to me a very 
plain distinction between erties, principles, and failing to 
do precisely all to advance them which some oftheir advocates 
deem necessary. They seem not to understand that a good 
cause may be injured ag well by overdoing as by the opposite. 
1 regard the question of anti-slavery, in its principles and 
bearings, as the greatest question that agitates the world, But 
I cannot forget—for the history ofall reforms admonishes me 
—that time is essential to success in the great contest which 
freedom is waging against oppression. 

The principles ou which this cause rests areas immutable 
astruth and justice; but the meansof giving to them efficac 
are various. If were a siavenolder, 1 would not withhol 
justice from my slaves foran hour. Icouldnot. Ifthe laws 
prohibited me from emancipating them, I would, imitating the 
noble Alabamian who spent almost his last dollar to get his 
slaves to Indiana, leave the State which had sought to bind me 
by such unrighteous and cruel enactments, and seek one 
where the doing of justice would not be contrary to law! 
This is a case in which there should beno delay. Justice says 
—now. But,in taking measures to induce my neighbor who 
does not see the matter as Idvtodo justice, 1 may not be able 
to make it the work of a day, ora month, or a year. His 

. movements are not subject to my volitions; and while, ia my 
own case, considerations of expediency, ast is usually under- 
stood, are to be disregarded; in the other, Iam not only at 
liberty, but may feel most strongly bound to exercise the 
wisdom that dwells with prudence, thatso I may more speedily 
and effectually gain my brother. 

I thus speak in reference, primarily, to the efforts of the North 
to persuade the South to undertake, in earnest, the work of 
emancipation; which efforts, it should‘ never be; forgotten. 
constitute the great work of Northern Abolition. But what I 
have said involves a principal bearing upon the question of 
political action. T have heard it maintained that it was as 
wrong to vote, in any case, for a slaveholder, as to hold 
slaves. There might be truth in this, ina case in which my 
vote, withheld from him and given to an apuneene of slavery, 
might, without isjuriously affecting some other greatand vital 
interest, have a decidedly,favorable inflaence on the cause of 
Abolition. And this is precisely the question which presented 
iiself to me upon the late election of Speaker; and which pre- 
sents itself now, in reference to theelection of President and 
Vice President. How is Abolition to be benefited by my with- 
drawing from the great contest now about to be decided 
batween power and popular rights, and giving my vote for 
Mr. Scattering, or not voting at all? 

Mr. Speaker though feeling deeply on the subject ofslavery, 
and ardently desiring us Abolition, 1 do not stand here ex- 
clusively devoted to that interest. There are other great in- 
terests to be attended to in this nation besides that of Abolition; 
and I should be false to the trust reposed in me were I to thrust 
them aside as unworthy of regard; especialiy in the criTicaL 
crisis through which they are now eet 

And what is this crisis? It is the point of extremity in a 
gieat struggle which has been going on for ten yeats—a 
struggle involving some of the most essential principles of the 
Constitution. Itis now tobe decided whether the people are 
to be permittel the free use of their intelligent, uncontrolled 
suffrages to make the Congress and the President, and thus 
govern themselves, or whether the President shall use the 
vast patronage of the Goverament to corrupt its officers— 
deceive the people—make both branches of Congress— 
sirengthen his abused power, and perpetrate it in the hands of 
his chosen successor; whether, in fact, we are to have a 
Government of Executive influence ora Government of laws 
—a constitutional Government of three branches, or an un- 
constitutional Government of one; a question, in short. between 
— ower on one side, and libzrty and the Constitution on 
the other. 

Such is the question. By alongcourse of insidious usntpa- 
tion has the Constitution been ically changed, Shallihe 
change be ratified and confi r 7 
involving the country in the mischief of the change itself, and 
the pernicious consequences of a papas sanction of the 
usurpation and corruption which produced it? This is the 
question to be decided. 

wers now actually exercised by the Executive had 
been em in an article headed “The President shall have 


at “all 
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-But x will, in my judgment, 





by the pant voice? Thus. 


power,” and proposed tothe Convention ef ’87 asa 
Constitution, who believes that it would have obtained & vh- 


& single 
vote in that body? Or if it had been proposed by t te 
Congress as an amendment to the Constitution, would thee 


received a single vote inasingle State in thie Union? 

will venture. to say that it would. And yet, now, a nat 

same question is involved in the quesiion of continni 2 

power an Administration which bas used, and is stil! a 

the at nee of - — usurpations to gain from them the 
ular eanction, and thue give them, to all practical 

Shs ores and effect of constitutional Jaw. P on 

It suits the put poses of some, however, to represent the great 
question now in contest as one of “mere dollars and cents” — 
vanks and currency—rafe er unsafe keeping of the public 
moneys; and in that light to be altogether unworthy ofa com. 
parison with the question of human rights involved in the 
cause of Abolition. Now, sir, though as a mere question of 
currency it is a question of immense importance in its vagt and 
complicated bearings upon some of the highest intercsts of the 
people, yet, the question of power—of a practical change of the 
Constitution by encroachment and popular acquiescence, } re- 
gardas of incompatably more importance. And 80 does the 
Administration! Forall the rash experiments which have 
struck, as with a paralysis, the industry and prosperity of the 
country, have been undertaken, and persevered in, for the sake 
of power! for the sake of doing, in effect, just what 1 have 
asserted is really being dont—changing, practically, the 
Government and Constitution of the country, by’ concentratin 
alt power in the hands ofone man. And such, sir, is now the 
great purpose of the Administration in its persevering efforts 
to carry the so-often-rejected Sub-Treasury scheme, by an ex. 
ertion of Executive influence equal to any which has ever 
signalized the most corrupt periods of British history. 

There are, I know, Abolitionists who are deeply convinced of 
the existing abuses and corruptions; but who, nevertheless, may 
that it is vainto attempt a reform by efforts to everthrow tha 
Administration; that the only way to accomplish it is to 
abandon the present Opposition, and rely on an ultimate 
triumph of Abolition to purifiy all the parties, and 
restore the Constitution. This, Mr. Speaker, seems to 
me very much like abandoning all commonly approved 
remedies for adisease, and giving up the patient to die, in re. 
liance upon a restoratio, to health by a resurrection from the 
dead. It betrays an utier insensibility to the real effect of 
sanctioning the usurpations of which] have spoken, by re. 
electing to the Presidency their chief author—an effect which 
involves not only a practical change of the Constitution—the 
final mischiefs of which nobody can calculate—but such a 
wide diflusion of the leaven of corruption, and such a con- 
solidation of the power which has introduced it, as to place the 
country well nigh beyond the reach of remedy. Where is the 
Whig Abolitionist who is willing to give up, and leave this 
leaven to act, and this power to gain strength, in the hope of 
ultimately saving the country by Abolition? 1 have great 
confidence in the purifying power of Abolition principles, but 
I cannot be so blind as not to see that corruption may, in the 
unprecedented activity of its leavening process, reach the very 
remedy which is relied on to effect its cure! 

I have thus given, summarily, my views of the question and 
the crisis. And now, sir, lam not, at the moment ofsuch a 
crisis, when the true friends of popular rights are buckling on 
their armor for a death-struggle with corruption, to lay down my 
arms and retreat from the battle-fieli. Lam not, when the 
knife is drawn to sever the monster which has, for ten yea 
been winding itself around the country, now to give up, a 
say—let him wind his last fold, and crush the Jast bone! No, 
sir; no! I shall help to fight out this battle, if Heaven spares 
me. 

And now, sir, where is the man around whom we may fally? 
—the man whose name shall be to us a strong tower—the man 
who is to lead us to victory. There is, thank Heaven, sucha 
man! His name is wafied tous on the winds that sweep the 
Alleghanies, and comes back in thundering echoes from the 
Atlantic shores. The West, the East, the North, the South, 
unite to proclaim William Henry Harrison as the man. 

And whois William Heary Harrison? Sir, he is the noble 
son of a noblesire, whose name stands next to that of Thomas 
Jefferson on the Declaration of Independence. A man who has 
shown that he received the instructions of such a father not 
in vain; aman who drew in, with his first breath, the pure 
inspiration of Revolutionary principles,and who has, through 
a longand eminently usefui life, exhibited those principles In 
the well-proportioned developments of a patriot and a man. 
Yes, sir, aman! Not a shrewd, cunning, plotting, scheming, 
selfish heartless politician, but a man—a man with a heart 
-—a heart as big as a world—a heart unpractised in political 
guile, or in any guiie—-a heart whose warm pulsations were 
never checked by the chill of selfishness—a heart open, kind, 
generous, uncorrupted and incorruptible. Sir, this 1s no fancy 
sketch. itis sober truth, written onevery page of Harrison’s 
history—the history of a soldier, a scholar, a statesman, a 
philanthropist, and an honest man. oa ; 

Do you ask whether he understands the crisis, and is capable 
of giving to his principles and effors a direction suited to itt 
Yes, sir, precisely. His vigorous mind has struck, with re- 
markable discrimination, upon the true points of reform 
demanded by the crisis for which he has been raised up. 
Hear him. In a letter on the 2dof December, 1838, to the 
Hon. Harmar Denny of Peunsylvavia, he says’ : 

“Among the principles proper to be adopted byany Executive 
sincerely desirous to restore the Administration to its original 
simplicity and purity, I deem the following to be of prominent 
importance: 

“I. To confine his service to a single term. 


“II. Todisclaim allrights of contro! over the public trea- 
sure, with the exception of such part of it as may be appro- 
priated by law to carry on the public service; and that to be 
applied precisely as ihe law may direct, and drawn from the 

reasury agreeably to the long established forms of that 
Department. 

“TI, That he never should attempt to influence the elections, 
either by the people or the State Legislatures; nor suffer the 
Federal officers under his control, to take any other part in 
them than by giving their own votes, when they posses the 
right of voting. 


“IV, That, in the exercise of the veto power, he should 
limit his rejection of bills to, Ist. Such as are, in his 
unconstitutional; 2d. Such as tend to encroach on 
hts of the States or individuals; 3d. Such as, in 

may, in his opinion, require 
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deliberations, of reference te the will of the people, to be 
tceriained at the succeeding elections. : : 
«Vv. Tuat he should never saffer the influence of his 
office to be used fur purposes ofa purely party character. 
«Vf. That, in removals from office of those who hold their 
tments during the pleasure of the Executive, the cause 
such remyval should be stated, if requested, to the Senate 
at the time the nomination ofa successor is made. 


« and last, but not least in importance, 

“ft. That he should not sufferthe Executive Department 
of the Government to become the source of legislation; but 
jeave the whole bustness of making laws for the Union to the 
Department to which the Constitution has exclusively assigned 
it, until they have assumed that perfected shape where, 
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and where alone, the opinions of the Executive may be 
heard.” 

I have no time, Mr. Speaker, to comment on th's exposition 
of the principles which are tobe brought into General Harri- 
son’s Administration. ‘They need, however, no commentary. 


They commend themselves, at once, to universal acceptance, 
and their author to the regard and confidence of the country, 
and the whole country—a regard and confidence which are 
daily gaining strength, and which are destined, I trust, to give a 
strength to the Administration of this great and good man 
whic - Administration since the days of Washington has 


Such is theman! And snch a man the country wants at 
this great crisis, to rescue it from the hands of misrule and cor- 
rapuuion. General Harrison is emphatically one of the people. 
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He comes forth from the midstof them, wearied with the toils, 
and covered with the aweat, of his noble occupation. He 
comes, at their call, to administer their Gevernment for their 
benefit!) He comes with a hold on their affection and confidence 
rarely enjoyed by any public man—a confidence which the 
history of his life shows he will never abuse—a confidence 
which will enable him to do an amount of guod that few states- 
men, inthe short space of four years, have ever been able to 
accomplish. Mr. Speaker, I will not say that ic would be 
“sufficient glory to serve under such a chief,’ for that is a 
language becoming no freeman to use; but I will say that it 
would Te a glorious privilege to witness such a reform as the 
noble veteran is destined to accomplish; and to breathe the 
healthful and invigorating atmosphere of his pure, upright, im- 
partial, and just Administration. 





